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Accounts,  farm,  13,  205,  379,  700,  731,  732,  779  ; 

Mr.  Mechi's,  139,  188,  3G3,  37D 
AchiiDenes,  culture  of,  405  ;  picta,  774 
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AdanBonia  digitata,  use  of  bark  of.  In  intermit. 

tent  fevers,  131 
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,£cbmea  fulgens,  725,  742 
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Agapantbus  umbellatus,  70 
Agents,  land,  27,  77,  491,  623,  537,  B7S 
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Agriculture,  Experimental,  by  Prof,  Johnston, 
rev,,  13 ;  Welsh,  46 ;  and  science,  60,  107  ; 
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by  Rothwell,  rev.,  430  ;  and  Chemistry,  by 
Ifoad,  rev.,  487  ;  definitions  and  explanations 
in,  616  ;  Russian,   649  ;  progress    of,   11,  44, 
685  ;  in  Cheshire,  rev.,  701 ;  Mr.  Mechi's  lec- 
ture on,  763,  828  ;    experiments  in,    730,  746, 
747 
Agricultural  chemistry,  393,  574,  637 
Agricultural    College,     Cirencester,    621,   669, 

809  ;  prizemen  at,  25,  425 
Agricultural  schools,  102,  511 ;  for  adults,  246, 
505,  687,  771 ;  orphan,  409  ;  at  King's   Som- 
^.^         borne,  rev.,  205  ;  remarks  on  ditto,  267 
F*     Agricultural  economy,  42,  73,  777 
U,    Agricultural  education,  314,  334,  634,  68t,  699, 
>  ^        809 

•^    Agricultural  errors,  379 
j^    Agricultural  confessions,  57 
S  »    Agricultural  labour,  217  ;  value  of,  266 

Agricultural  labourers,   10,  202,  284,  443,  637, 
825  ;  cottages  for,  27  ;  tolodge  and  board,  2D2  ; 
wages  of,  235,  249,  281,  380  ;  returns  respect- 
ing ditto,  266, 2S4,  293,  331,  395  ;  on  the  Duke 
M  of  Richmond's  estate  at  Huntley,  condition 

^gi        of,  234  ;  savings,  283  ;  education  of,  314,  334, 
A         634,  684,  699 
^   Agricultural  memoranda,  76,  92 
i^^'-Air,  electrical  condition  of,  151 ;  and  the  soil, 
*  605,  670,  585  ;  fresh,  699 

Airy'B  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  rev.,  359 
Aissade    (French    implement    for    irrigating 
gardens),  340 
^     Algse,  Kiitzing  on,  rev.,  39  ;  NSgelioD,  rev,,  103 
_    \     Allardia  tomentosa,  583 

^     Allotments,  156,  283,  348,  363,  573,  617,  668,  700, 
715,  729  ;  rules  for,  412  ;  mismanagement  of, 
491  ;  at  Crowland,  557  ;  tenant,  778  ;  828 
AlmanafHis,  gardeners',  134  ;  farmers'  750 
''^s    Amaryllis  Acramanii,  357  ;  Cape,  470 
fif'-e    American  plants,  371,  403,  755  ;  Catalogues  of, 
\^        noticed,  698 
^*     American  blight,  88,  408 

American  churn,  334,  413  ;  description  of,  269, 
815,  317 
.'C       American  mode  of  preventing  the  Potato  rot, 
~4  503 

^*f       Amherstia  nobilis  at  Ealing  Park,  215,  824 

Ammonia,  effect  of,  on  plants,  S3,  804  ;  use  of, 
jj  in  plant-houses,  102 


Anacharis  alsinastrum,  5S0 

Anahilt,  farming  in,  537 

Analyses  of  guano,  222,  253,270;  of  Potatoes, 
316;  importance  of,  396;  chemical,  Nor- 
mandy's Hand-book  of,  rev.,  567 

Anbury,  673 

Anderson  (Dr,),  on  the  Course  of  Creation,  rev., 
615 

Anemone,  by  Tyso,  rev.,  791 

Angrmcum  fragrans,  scent  of  leaves  of,  599 

Animals,  6  ;  Professor  Simond'rt  Lecture  on 
tha  Disease  of  the  liver  in,  460  ;  diseases_  of, 
494  ;  bones  of,  dying  under  mortification, 
poisonous  to  plants,  795  ;  dimensions  and 
weights  of,  at  the  Smithfield  and  Birming- 
ham shows,  793 

Animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  adjustment 
of,  270 

Animal  food,  price  of,  12  ;  increasing  supply  of, 
173,  260,  299,  361 

Animal  heat,  678,  732,  779 

Annuals,  English  names  of,  422 

Ants,  152,  278,  293,  373,  534  ;  house,  340 

Aphelandra  cristata,  790 

Aphis  sexton,  35 

Apples  for  espaliers,  618  ;  for  baking,  696 ; 
pips  of,  760  ;  of  the  Dead  Sea,  582 

.4pple  trees,  741 ;  diseased,  173 

Apprentice  fees,  19,  38,  51,  54,  55 

Apricots,  ivaisha,  487  ;  as  standards,  551 

Aquatic  plants,  325  ;  tanks  for,  120  ;  peculiar 
bodies  which  occur  in  Aldrovanda  vesiculosa, 
Utriculariffi,  and  others,  597 

Aquilegia  glandulosa,  soil  for,  136 

Araucaria  imbricata,  325,  341,  456,  518 

Arsenic,  Wheat  steeped  in,  14,  30,  91 ;  ditto, 
danger  of,  62 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  constituents  of,  583  ; 
new,  792 

Arts,  useful.  Turner  on.  rev.,  199 

Artificial  manures,  25,  539,  659 

Ash,  to  propagate,  422 

Asparagus,  to  salt,  376,  390  ;  culture  of,  645 

Asphalte  floors,  to  make,  654 

Asphaltic  manure,  204,  269 

Aspltnium  fontanum,  8 

Association,  Britieh,  516,  532,  550,  564,  580, 
697,  629,  644,  660,  677 

Astronomy,  Airy's  lectures  on,  rev.,  359 

Atlas,  Physical,  Johnston's,  rev.,  22 

Atmosphere,   339  ;  of  houses,  hygrometer  for 
regulating,  597  ;  abnormal,  observations  on 
the  growth  of  plants  in  the,  597 
Atomic  character  of  the  food  manufacture,  141 
Auchnesa  farming,  155 
Aviaries  and  rats,  22,  166, 197 
Azaleas,  list   of  hardy,   56  ;  guano  for,  277 ; 
hybrid,  293  ;  to  propagate,  296 
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Bacon,  78 ;  to  smoke,  557 

Balsams,  420 

Bamboo,  the,  70 

Bantams,  black  sickness  in,  270  ,  i.    . 

Bark,  price  of  Larch,  408  ;  medical  use  of  that 

of  Adansonia,  631 
Barley,  Peruvian,  126,  652  ;  vatieties  of,  173 
Barometer,  484 


Baths,  leaking  in,  374  ;  remedy  for,  389 

Beans,  select,  84,  117 ;  kidney,  116 

Beck's  (Mr.)  garden  noticed,  263 

Beef  manufacture,  121 

Beer,  to  correct  acidity  of,  48,  109,  149,  141, 

156   172,  220  ;  to  make  from  augar,  605 
Bees,  to  feed,  120,  165,  198,  200,  214,  216,  229, 

262  •  profits  of,  187,  311  ;  to  unite.  261,  601  ; 

remedy  for    sting  of,  422,  437,  518 ;   drone, 

453;  to  remove,  696 
Bee-keeper,  165 

Beehives,  264,  277  ;  to  weigh,  392 
Beetle,  sawyer  ( Prionus  cervicornis)  343 
Beetle  traps,  376 
Begonias,  134 

Belgium,  agriculture  in,  300 
Benefit  societies  for  gardeners,  85 
Berberries,  evergreen,  71 
Berberis  Bealei,  212 
Berlin  farming,  316 
Bhotan,  vegetation  of,  504 
Biddulph  moor,  district  of,  343 
Bignonia  Tweediana,  805 
Birch  roots,  bleeding  of,  245, 259,  277  ;  cure  for. 

Birds.  39  •  instinct  of,  453  ;  destructive  in  gar- 
dens. 87  ;  food  of,  102,  118,  150,  198,  213,  229, 
243  293.  396  ;  nests  to  make.  134  ;  swallows, 
early    215  ;  cuckoo,   325,   390.  406,  422,  437, 
453,  486,  601,  618,  650,  8n4,  82C  ;  swans,  food 
of  421  •  British  song,  645,  C60,  670,  692,  708, 
724,  740,  767,  772,  773,  788,  820  ;  Peas,_to  pro- 
tect from,  769  ;  preserving  skins  of,  776 
Blight,  American,  88,  408 ;  Wheat,  492.  797 
Bodorgan  Hall,  gardens  at,  noticed,  5s3 
Bog  cultivation,  586 

Bones,  directions  for  applying,  171  ;  adultera- 
tion of,  395  ;  to  prepare  for  manure,  492  ;  to 
steam,  700  ;  of  animals,  dying  under  mor- 
tification, poisonous  to  plants,  715 
Books  Reviewed  :— Episodes  of  Insect  Life, 
7,  807  ;  Paul's  Rose  Gardens  of  Hertfordshire, 
T-  Johnston's  Experimental  Agriculture,  13  ; 
Johnston's  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Pheno- 
mena, 22  ;  Gray  on  Plants  of  the  United 
States,  23  ;  The  Sleed,  by  Harry  Hicover,  29  ; 
Kulzing's  Algse,  39  ;  lluxtable.  on  present 
prices  41,  40  ;  Wcddell  on  the  Cinchona  Fo- 
rests, 56  ;  Cabinet  Lawyer,  71 ;  Parson's  Ad- 
dress at  the  Newhaven  Horticultural  Society, 
87  ;  Brodie's  Land  Burdens,  92  ;  Morton  s 
Cyclopasdia  of  Agriculture,  93;  Kaielis 
AlpiE,  103;  Caird  on  High  Farming,  10.o  ; 
ditto  Harrowed,  477  ;  Paxton's  Flower 
Garden,  135;  Gardeners'  Almannok,  134; 
Young  on  Wire  Fencing,  135  ;  Wheeler  s 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  135  ;  Caird's  Plantation 
Scheme,  141,  153 ;  Turner  on  Useful  Arts, 
199  ;  Mra.  Osborne's  Ooeanus,  199  ;  Howell  s 
Unity  of  Nature,  199  ;  Account  of  the  Kine's 
Somborne  School,  205,  267 ;  Sirr  on  China, 
and  the  Chinese,  231  ;  Adult  Schools  in  Agri- 
cultural Districts,  246  ;  Johnson's  Dairy  and 
Cowkeeper,  253;  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardening,  263  ;  Laws  on  the  Drainage  of 
Clays,  286 ;  Sta'.istical  Companiim  for  1850, 
295  •  Dixon's  Ornamental  and  Domestic 
Poultry,  301 ;  Heiress  in  her  Minority,  843 ; 
Airv's  Lectures  on  Astromony,  359  ;  Lawson  s 
Treatise  on  Grasses,  366,  407  ;  Sutton's  Seed 
List,  366  ;  Moore's  Treatise  on  Grasses,  407  ; 
Hieover's  Practical  Horsemanship.  413 ; 
Moore's  Handbook  to  the  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Garden,  423 ;  Finchley  Manual  of  Industry, 


423;  Frazer's  Handbook  for  Ireland,  423; 
Kuntli's  Enumeratio  Plantarum,  423;  Roth 
well's  Lancashire  Agriculture,  430 ;  Loudon's 
Hortus  Britannicus,  433,  453  ;  Supplement 
to  ditto,  450  ;  Word  in  Season,  or  a  pamphlet 
on  Corn  Growing,  4i5 ;  Wood's  Tourist's 
Flora,  455 ;  Gray's  Botanical  Text  Book,  471 ; 
Ireland's  Only  Safety  Improvement  of  its 
Waste  Lands,  by  Rawstorne,  477  ;  Bushnan 
on  Cholera  and  its  Cures,  487;  Noads 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture,  487  ;  Griflith  3 
Posthumous  Papers,  535  ;  Burn  on  Practical 
Ventilation,  651  ;  Normandy's  Handbook 
of  Chemical  Analysis,  667;  Hooker  and 
Arnott's  British  Flora,  582  ;  Ivnight  and 
Perry's  Synopsis  of  Coniferous  Plants,  598; 
Mr.  Hosea  and  Mr.  John  Waterer's  Cata. 
logues  of  American  Plants,  598;  Pauls 
Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  698 ;  Com. 
stock,  Ferre,  and  Co.'s  Catalogue  of  Garden 
Seeds,  5D8 ;  CalhiU's  Instructions  on  tha 
Potato.  &o.  Gil :  Anderson's  Course  of  Crea- 
tion, 615  ;  Milne  on  the  Farms  of  Rigden, 
Huxtahle,  and  Morton,  665  ;  Kemp  on  Laying 
out  small  Gardens,  676,  693 ;  Evans'  Sugar. 
Planter's  Manual,  694,  710,  726;  Wray's 
Practical  Sugar  Planter,  694,  710,  726  ;  Scof- 
fern  on  the  Manufacture  ot  Sugar,  694,  710, 
726  •  Report  OB  Scoifirn's  Patent  for  Refining 
Sugar,  694, 710,  726  ;  Agriculture  of  Cheshire, 
701  •  Chubb  on  the  Construction  of  Locks 
and'  Keys,  743  ;  Sowerby's  Popular  Mine. 
ralogy,  743 ;  Illustrated  Book  of  Songs  for 
Children,  743 ;  Butter's  Account  of  the 
Electric  Indicator,  743;  Morria  on  British 
Birds  743  ;  Description  of  Palmyra  Palm  of 
Ceylon,  743  ;  Cruikshank's  Stop  Thief,  743  ; 
Rendle'a  Price  Current,  743,  758,  774 ; 
Farmer's  Almanack,  750;  Macpheraon  on 
Waterer's  System  of  Growing  Rhododen. 
drons  ic,  755  ;  Gardiner  on  British  Mosses, 
791-  Tyso  on  the  Anemone,  791;  Roberts  s 
Toices  from  the  Woodlands,  823 ;  White's 
History  of  .Mammalia,  823 

Borassus  gomutus,  uses  of,  311 

Borecole,  select,  276 

Boronias,  133 

Botany,  spread  of,  499  ,„  „  ,     ia    t. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Svdney,  53,  72S;  Calcutta,  71; 
Cambridge,  436,  438,  518 ;  Edinburgh,  790, 

Botanical,  nomenclature,  387,  403  405,  407, 
421    423,  437,  467,  469,  4S3,  601,  o33 

Botanical  Text  Book,  by  Dr.  Gray,  rev.,  47X 

Bowes  Manor  noticed,  631 

Box  feeding,  378,  331,  412,  113,  450 

Bran,  a  manure  for  Turnips,  413 

Bread,  weight  of,  610;  ropy,  660;  modem. 
worthless,  762 

Bric"'"nd"ile  manufacture,  122, 138, 186 
iriMsh  A.soeiation,  516,  533,  550,564,  580,  597, 

629,  64),  668,  677 
Biitish  Museum,  275,  307 
British  Flora,  Hooker  and  Arnott's,  rev.,  68J 
Broccoli,  select,  117 
Brodie  on  Land  Burdens,  rev.,  92 

Browallia  Jamesor.ii,  663,  678  

Bruematisii.s,  double  white,  262  ;  cultnre  Of, 

277;  suitable  for  conservatory  beds,  774 
Brunsvigia  JosephinEe,  581  _ 

Buckingham  Palace,  alterations  in  front  ofj 

695 
Buddie  a  glob08a,'.5S 
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Szig  "bites,  487  ;  remedy  foi',  534 
Sinlding  for  the  Exhibition  of  1S51,  451,  453 
Snildlngs,  farm,  283,  510  ;  ir  m  and  glass,  792 
Solbs,  culture  of,  in  open  borders,  7u9;  ditto 

for  flowering  in  pots,  or  turning  out  in  the 

■borders  early  in  spring,  709  ;  Cape,  47J  ;  in 

■water,  806 
Born  on  Practical  Yentilation,  rev.,  551 
3uraiDg  clay,  1-3S 
Soihnan  on  the  Cholera  and  its  cures,  rev,, 

457 
SattfiT,  bad,  73;  boiled.  1>7;  Professor  "Way's 

SectTU-e  ODj  251 ;  rancid,  427 


CassIges,  plants  for  an  acre,  220  :  Portugal, 

€30,  662 
Cactuses,  to  prune,  29G 

laird's  High  Farming,  rev.,  105;  ditto  Har. 
rowed,  rev.,  477;  Plantation  Scheme,  rev., 
241^  153 ;  and  his  works,  265 ;  and  his  re- 
■viewers,  315 
C^alboa  globosa,  23 

Calceolarias  seedling,  277,  292  ;  malformed,  3S9 
Caieutta  Botanic  Garden,  Mr.  Scott's  appoint- 

Eient  to,  71 
Calico,  glaze  for,  216,  744 
CalUtriche,  epidermal  appendages  of,  614 
CalTes,  to  rear,  92  ;  to  cure  coughing  in,  173 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  death  ol'  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, curator  of,  433,  438  ;  new  coratorship  of, 
51S 
Camellias,   stem  of,  ringed,  3;   to  winter,  S; 
yellow,  67,  211 ;  origin  of  ihe  Archiduchessa 
Augusta,  adv.,  82  ;  in  the  open  air,  264 
Canaries,  nests  for,  to  build,  on,  134 
Cacary  seed,  to  sow,  190 
Gannaa,  culture  of,  83 
Cape  Amaryllids,  470 
Cape  Heaths,  sale  of,  Mr.  Epps',  456 ;    Mr, 

Kucker's,  519 
Carnations,  select,  404  ;  shows  of,  406,  returns. 
4&4;  to  winter,  533;  monstrous,  612;  soil 
for,  744 
Carrots,  white  Belgian,  233;   how  to  obtain 

early,  789 
Carts,  124  ;  Cumberland,  28.  77,  171,  428,  475  ; 
Scotch,  76;  v.  waggons  in  the  harvest  field, 
€21 
Catalogues,  florists',  342 
Caterpillars,  tissue  woven  bv,  661 
€at3,  wild,  167 

Cattl?,  to  feed,  10,  121,  122,  138,  155,  170,  250, 
233,  247,  765,  731,  828  ;  to  faUen,  27,  765,  781  ; 
increase  of  weight  in,  as  compared  with  the 
consumption  ot  food,  30  ;  to  feed  on  boarded 
floors,  107,  137.  353,  654,  791;  to  box  feed, 
S78,  381.412,  413,  540;  breeds  of.  137  ;  Jer- 
sey, 236  J  diseases  of,  381;  water  for,  429; 
Professor  Simond's  lecture  on  the  Diseases  of 
&e  Liver  of,  460 ;  short-horned,  49J ;  cure 
ibr  epidemic  in,  542;  Cow  Parsnip  as  food 
for,  523,  556,  573;  ^summer  crops  for,  574  ; 
cure  for  mange  in,  670 ;  dimensious  and 
■weights  of  those  at  the  Smithfield  and  Bir- 
mingham Shows,  793 
Cattle" Insurance  Company,  137,  220,  446,  457, 

477 
Cattleyas,  varieties  of  the  ruby  lipped,  663 
Cauliflowers,  in  pots,  and  toU-gaies,  264 
Ceanothus    papillosus,    277 ;     dentatus,    277 ; 
)    rigidus,  277. 
Ceci,  or  chick  Peas,  513 

CecidomyiEe  of  the  Willow  and  rock  Rose,  599 
Celery,  Mr.  Cole's,  39,  5i  ;  value  of  white,  118  : 

select,  165,  culture  of,  373 
Cement  for  cisterns,  403 
Cemonus  unicolor,  35 
Cereus,  night  blowing,  501 
Chaff,  cutting  of,  and  Oat  bruising,  823 
Chaff  cutters,  780  ;  and  Turnip,  443 
Chalk,  as  a  top  dressing,  750 
Chara  vulgaris,  645 

Charcoal,  peat,  373,  436,  697,  715,  741,  753,  773  ; 

of  human  escretie  and  peat,  as  manure,  637 

Chatsworth,  Yiccoria  Regia  at,  70,  103,  223, 

613  ;  house  for,  at,  5i8 
Cheese,  chemical  principles  of  making,  251 ;  to 

pack,  206  :  Leicestershire,  410 
Cheiranthus  Marshallli,  325 
Chemistry,  Agriculturii],  393 ;  bv  Noad,  rev., 
487  ;  study  of,  574,  637;  Normandy's  Hand- 
book of,  rev.,  5-}7 
Chestnut,  Spanish,  worthlessness  of,  as  timber, 

102,  133;  to  prune,  152 
Chevreul'e  arrangement  offlowers  for  February 
aud  March,  4  ;  for  May,  36 ;  for  June,  July, 
and  August,  116;  for  September,  165;  for 
October,  131 
Chick  Peas,  518 

Chicory,  334,  542  ;  management  of,  702 
Chicory  coffee,  its  history,  manufacture,  adul- 
terations, and  means  of  detecting  them,  lu3 
China  and  the  Chinese,  by  Sirr,  rev.,  23t 
Chinese  method  of  colouring  green  Tea,  23; 
jnode  of  packing  seeds,  84  ;  Primulas,  135  ; 
Gardens,  372  ;  Dahlias,  599  ;  nursery  gardens 
at  Sbanghae,  757  ;  Moutan  Gardens,  821 
Chiswick,   exhibitions   at,   291,  323,  371,   451 ; 
report  of  ditto,  326,  374,  453  ;  jottings  at 
ditto,  325  ;  judges  at  ditto,  326  ;  visitors  at 
ditto,  484  ;  list  of  awards  made  at,  for  May, 
322;   for  June,  370;  for  July,  450;    schedule 
of  prizes  for  1351,  530,  531 ;  temperature  of, 
806 
Chloride  of  lime,  a  prevention  for  smut   in 

"Wheat,  €51 
Cholera  and  its  cures,  by  Dr.Boshnan,  rev.,  437 
Christmas  Rose,  52 

^JSironicles  of  a  clay  farm,  57, 138,  233,  569 
Chrysanthemums,  culture  of,  22,230,310;  to 

plant.  131 
S&nbb  on  the  Construction  of  Locks  and  Keys, 

rev.,  743 
Churn,   American,    2C9,    33i,  413,  315,    317; 

Samuelson's  improved,  236 
Ch-arra  Poonji,  botanical  news  from,  694,  710 
Cirencester  Agricultural  College,  521,  569,  809  ; 

prizemen  at,  25,  425 
Cisterns,  material  for,  248;  cement  for,  40S  ; 

for  purifying  water,  433;  iron,  593 
Clay,  burnt,  13C;  Drainage  of  by  Laws,  rev., 

285;  Grass  seeds  for,  286 
©^  farm,  chronicles  of  a,  57, 133,  233,  569 


Climate,  effect  of,  on  plants,  753,  789 

Climbers,  723,  773 

Clod  crusher,  Cumberland,  77 

Clover  crop,  425,  458,  492  ;  failure  of,  491,  503, 

537,  573,  5SS,  602,  621 
Clover  Dodder,  503 
Coal-bads,  barning,  261 
Cochin  Cbina  fowls,  779 
Cock-chaffer  and  lawns,  673 
Cockroaches,  new  breed  of,  113  ;  to  kill,  323 
Cocoa-nut  sugar,  469 

Coffee,  Chicory,  its  history,  manufacture,  adul- 
terations, and  means  of  detecting  them,  103  ; 
and  Tea,&c.,  retained  for  home  consumption, 
442  ;  duty  on  ditto,  412  ;  use  of,  in  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia,  471 
Cold,  effect  of,  on  plants,  820 
College,  Cirencester  Agricultural,  521,  569,  809  ; 

prizemen  at,  25,  425 
Colocasia,  Go2 

Colours,  grouping  of.  4,  3?,  116,  155,  131 ;  har- 
mony of,  22  ;  impaired  by  chloride  of  lime, 
198;  offlowers,  alteration  of,  244 
Comstock  and   Ferre's    catalogue   of  garden 

seeds  noticed,  533 
Conchology,  Dr.  Johnston's  Introduction  to, 

rev.  ,502 
Conifers,  hardiness  of,  55,  513;   list  of,  100; 
sale  of,  119  ;  young,  to  protect,  293  ;  for  parks, 
437 ;  to  graft,  776  ;  catalogue  of,  iu  Journal 
of  Horticultural  Society,  806 
Conroy's  (Sir  J.),  farm  noticed,  221 
Conveyancing  system  in  regard  to  land,  25 
Cooper's  (Miss),"  Rural  Hours,  673 
Corda  (Dr.),  death  of,  323 
Com,   Cubbett's,  23 ;    spring,    importance    of 
sowing   early,    155;   transmutation   of,   534; 
word  in  season  on  growing  of,^or  a  pamphlet 
on,  noticed,  445 
Corn  weevil  v.  pitch,  10 
Corn  salad,  179,  193,  214 
Cottages,  labourers',  27 
Cottage  grate,  269 

Cotton,  67;  Gos?ypium,  and  the  effects  of  cli- 
mate in  altering  the  character  of,  645 
Coverings,    waterproof,    216,  744  ;     mat    and 

wooden  shutter,  22 
Cover  for  dung  heaps,  570,  620,  650,  730 
Cow-house  and  Vinery,  193 
Cow.par=nip    (Heracleum  sphondjlium),  523, 

5oo,  573 
Creation,  Course  of,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  rev.,  615 
Creepers,  726,  773 
Cress,   curious    species  of,  262  ;   grounds  at 

Erfurt,  261 
Crocuses,  632 

Crops,  rotation  of,  203,  345,  335;  drilling,  380  ; 
Clover,  425,  45S,  491,  492,  503,  537,  573,  533, 
602,  621 ;  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  470  ;  for 
allotments,  491 ;  returns  of,  553,  554  ;  summer 
cattle,  I  74  ;  manure  for  every,  473,  490,  602 
Cropping,  a  kitchen  garden,  229  ;  three  years'  I 
course  of,  281 ;  table  of,  for  10  or  11  acres,  430  j 
Cruikshank's  Stop  Thief  noticed,  743 
Cuckoo,  the,   325,  390,  406,  422,  437,  453,  4SS, 

501,  513,  550  I 

Cucumbers,  monstrous,  533,  531 ;  to  force,  597  ; 

cut,  to  keep,  822 
Cultivator,  steam,  140 
Cumberland  carts,   23,  77,  171,  428,  475  ;  clod 

cruiher,  77 
Cuprespus  funebris,  223,  439  ;  Uhdeana,  hardi- 
ness of,  513 
Curds,  Turkish,  to  make,  6 
Currants,  to  prune,  39 

Cuthill's  instructions  on  the  Potato,  &c.,  611 
Cuttings,  propagation  by,  5i3,  691 
Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture  (Morton's),  rev,,  90 
Cypress  funebral,  223,  439 
Cjpripedium  caudatum,  132  ;  Lowei,  214 
Cyrtocerasreflexum,  726, 753;  multiflorum,  723, 
753 


Duty,  on  cofftje,  tea,  spirits,  ttc,  442  ;  on  ad- 
vertisements, 77,  107  ;  on  Potato  fljur,  679 


Ealing-Paee,  gardens  at,  noticed,  215,  821 

Earwigs,  to  trap,  376 

Economy,  agricultural,  42,  73,  777 

Eddoes,  652 

Edgings  for  walks,  807 

Education,  agricultural,  314,  334,  634,  634,  699, 

809 
Egga,  discoloured  yolks  in,  14,  30  ;  how  to  have 

fresh  laid  all  the  winter,  93  ;  shell-less,  350  ; 
eaten  by  pheasants,  393,414:  Cochin  Chiua 
fowls,  443  ;  freezing  the  albumen  of,  526 
Elder  wine,  to  make,  632 
Electricity  of  the  air,  151 
EUel  Moor  farm  noticed,  61 
Elms,   at  Southampton,  death    of,   132,  197 ; 

purple,  678 
Elvaston  Castle,  gardens  at,  noticed,  4j  21,  36, 

53,  69,  34,  100 
Emigration,  59 

Emigrants,  information  for,  217 
Enclosures,  live  fences  for,  567 
Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  (Loudon'g),  rev,, 

263 
Endives,  select,  196 
Engraving,  new  mode  of,  S24 
Enkianthus  at  Hong  Kong,  116 
Epacrises,  culture  of,  677 
Epiphyllum  truncatum  and  its  varieties,  821 
Episodes  of  Insect  Life,  rev.,  7,  307 
Erfurt  cress  grounds,  261 
Ergot  in  Wheat,  347 
Errors,  agricultural,  379 
Espaliers,  Gooseberries  on,  433;   Apples  for, 

643 
Estates,  valuable  assistance  the  Drainage  Act 

affords  to  the  improvement  of,  744 
Estimates,  farm,  12,  90 
Evans'    (Dr.)   Sugar  Planter's  Manual,   rev., 

694,  710,  726 
Evergreens,   to  transplant,    337,   419;    proper 

season  for  planting,  630 
Ewes,  danger  of  putting  on  Turnips,  30 
Excursionists,  scieotific,  5S1 ;  viliage,  596,  629, 

661,691 
Exhibition  of  1S51,  a  precedent  for,  230;  and 

fiower-pots,  341,  533,  470  ;  building  for,  451, 

453  ;  effect  of,  on  gardening,  499,  grain  to  be 

shown  at,  535  ;  and  faun  implements,  3.'5 
Experiments,   agricultural,  730,  716,   747 ;  in 

graftiug,  753 


Dahlias,  Chevrenl's  arrangement  for  grouping, 
165  ;  lists  of,  532,  630  :  Chinese,  599  ;  to  store, 
712 

Dahlia  seed,  to  raise,  744 

Dairy,  management  at  Holstein,  125 

Dairy  and  Cowkeeper,  rev.,  253 

Dairy  stock,  556,  588,  663 

Dead  Sea,  Apple  of,  583 

De  Candolle,  Prof.,  151 

Decaisne's  (M.)  appointment  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Culture,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at 
Paris,  247 

Deliie,  death  of,  503 

Delphiniums,  456 

Dendrobium  speciosum,  115,  132,  150 ;  nobile, 
305 

Diamonds,  artificial  production  of,  50t 

Digging,  cost  of,  114  ;  v.  subsoiling,  157 

Diseases  of  plants,  579.  646  ;  classification  of 
ditto,  5,  20,  37,  53.  70,  36,  101,  116,  132,  143, 
164,  130,  196,  213,  223,  244,  260,  276,  292.  309, 
324,  340,  356,  372,  383,  404,  420,  436,  452,  469  ; 
of  the  Apple  tree,  166  ;  of  cattle,  331 ;  of  ani- 
mals, 494 ;  Professor  Simond's  lecture  on 
ditto,  460;  of  Melons,  516,  581 ;  in  Turnips, 
573  ;  in  Pelargoniums,  579 

Dixon's  Ornamental  and  Domestic  Poultry, 
rev.,  301 

Dog-flea,  eggs  of,  513 

Drawings,  agricultural,  541 

Drill  husbandry,  443 

Drilling  system,  330 

Drains,  prices  ot  cutting,  315  ;  roots  in,  366,  730  ; 
ventilation  of,  330  ;  down  hill,  621 ;  inclina- 
tion of,  794 

Draining,  132;  Mr.  Mecbi  on,  27  ;  peculiarities 
in,  76  ;  Charnock  on,  107  :  a  dead  level,  122  ; 
memoranda  concerning,  186  ;  stroos  clays,  by 
Laws,  rev.,  235  ;  operations  at  Rufford,  316; 
reports  on,  426,  5S5  ;  Stracban'a  Tables  on, 
rev.,  446  ;  of  public  parks,  604  ;  close  u,  wide, 
620  ;  of  deep  clay  soils,  779 

Drainage  Act,  25,  42,  91,  749,  780,  811 

Drainage  Company,  489,  539,  541,  553 

Drosera,  epidermal  appendages  of,  644 

Drying  plants,  215,  437 

Dry  rot  in  timber,  310,  324 

Dung  heaps,  395,  794  ;  shelter  for.  570,  620,  G50,  ' 
730 ;  philosophy  of,  635,  650,  666 


Faibbaien's  (Messrs.)  nursery  noticed,  295 

Fairy  rings,  532 

Familiar  botany  (Christmas  Rose),  59 

Farming,  TuU's  system  of,  10  ;  with  high  and 
low  prices,  12  ;  with  low  prices,  23,  41,  729  ; 
English  and  Scotch,  23,  74,  475.  503,  557  ; 
high,  43,  75,  105.  155,  232,  425,  492,  507,  533, 
699,  730,  731,  777  ;  practice  with  science  in, 
60, 107,  347,  363  ;  a  six  years  rotation  in,  60  ; 
cost  of  100  acres  on  the  four-course  system, 
73  ;  oral  discussion  on,  89  ;  in  1776,  90, 
346  ;  Norfolk  system  of,  140  ;  in  1360,  235  ; 
to  a  profit,  251 ;  Belgium,  300  ;  Berlin,  316  ; 
conacre  system  of,  317  ;  with  steam  power, 
and  present  prices,  330  ;  Esses,  373  ;  drill, 
380  ;  rule  of  thumb.  423 ;  Davis'  Essays  on, 
rev.,  446;  atUry,  N.B.,  341;  in  Yorkshire, 
540  ;  in  Anahilt,  557 ;  Lancashire,  590  ; 
Russian,  649 ;  Lincolnshire,  631  ;  steam 
power  in,  75,  140,  364,  365,  633,  717;  in 
Cheshire,  rev.,  701 ;  with  ploughing  or  fal- 
lowing, 713  ;  no  business  so  ill  conducted 
as,  731,  779  ;  Mr.  Mechi's  lecture  on,  763,  323 ; 
on  iron  and  green  sands,  311 

Farms,  economy  in  management  of,  42,  73  ; 
hedgerows  in,  76 ;  reports,  170 ;  garden, 
133,  197,  221,  222,  263,  329,  341,  357,  453  ; 
Mr.  Hustable's,  362  ;  Mr.  Mechi's,  317,  378, 
427,  526;  and  schools,  541;  small,  653;  Mr. 
Milne's  report  of  Rigden's,  Huxtable's,  and 
Morton's,  665,  715  ;  EUel  Moor,  61 ;  Sir  John 
Conroy's,  221 ;  Mr.  Thornhill's,  Stanton,  365  ; 
Mr.  Stratton's,  Sal  thorp,  near  Swindon, 
393;  Mr.  On-en's,  We^t  Derby,  511;  Mr. 
Knowles',  near  Bury,  553  ;  Sandridge,  633 

Farmers,  Hertfordshire,  217 ;  qualifications 
of,  234,  347  ;  and  income  tax,  348  ;  Johnson's 
Almanack  of,  rev.,  750 

Farm  labourers'  cottages,  27 

Farm  accounts,  13,  205,  379,  700,  73l,  732,  779  ; 
Mr.  Mechi's,  139,  iSl,  363,  379 

Farm  buildings,  283,  540 

Farm,  cbrooicle^  of  a  clay,  57, 138,  233,  569 

Farm  horses,  284  ;  to  feed,  23:; 

Farm  implements,  mowing  and  threshing 
machines,  2I4,  :;20,  251,  574;  Newington's 
hand-cultivator,  341 ;  steam  ploughs,  140, 
522,  601.  636  ;  chaff-cutters,  730  ;  and  Turnip 
ditto,  443;  and  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  825 

Farm  machinery  and  water-wheels,  203,  235      | 

Farm-yard  manures,  317,  373.  651 ;  ecoaomy 
of  preparing  and  applying,  652,  669  \ 

'  Farm  memoranda,  76,  9-*  I 

Farm  estimates,  12,  90,  93,  l72  | 

Feeding,  cattle,   10,  1U9,  l2l,  l22,  l33,  155,  170, 
2c0,   233,   373,  331,   4l2,   4l3,   427,    510,  765,  ' 
731,  823;  on  boarded   floors,    107,   137,  651,  I 
794  ;  sheep,  109  ;  farm  horses,  236  ;  pigs,  523 ; 
fowls,  572 

Fees,  apprentice,  19,  33,  51,  54,  55 

Fences,  493  ;  live,  for  enclosures,  557  ;  new, 
762  ;  Indian,  532  ;  iron,  paint  for,  120,  183 

Fencing,  wire.  Young  on,  rev.,  ]35 

Ferns  for  a  wall,  133;  influence  of  carbonic 
acid  on,  532  ;  new  method  of  engraving 
plates  for  printing,  324 

Fern  cases,  725 

Filberts,  to  prune,  101  ;  to  preserve,  532, 

Filters,  water,  433,  452,  470,  5l9,  549,  695,  709, 
82- 


Fischer  (Dr.),  340 

Fish,  gold,  i79,  310 ;  resuscitation  of  frozen, 

791 
Fish  ponds,  3J0 

Fish  spawn,  artiflcial  fecundation  of.  7 
Flas,  651;  to  prepare,  44;  cultivation  of.  44, 
124,  730  ;  iu  Ireland,  156,  204  ;  in  1753,  331 ; 
to  steep,  &c.,  345 
Flooring,  boarded,  for  cattle,  107,  187,  654, 

749  ;  asphalte,  to  make,  654  ;  lime  ash,  731 
Floral  tastes,  639 
Florists,  annual  meeting  of,  72 
Flowers,  arrangement  of,  for  February  and 
March,   4  ;    Chevreul's   arrangement  of,  for 
May,  36  ;  ditto,  for  June,  July,  and  August 
116  ;   ditto,  for  September,  165 ;    ditto,  for 
October,  131  ;  colour  of,  impaired  by  chloride 
of    lime,   193;    dryina:    specimens    of,    215; 
alteration  of  colours  of,  244  ;  comnion,  551 ; 
old  fashioned,  739  ;   spring,  757 
Flower  seeds,  select,  33 
Flower   garden,    winter    decoration  of,    775  ; 

Paxton's,  rev.,  135 
Flower  market  at  Paris,  743 
Food,  atomic  character  ot  the  manufacture  of, 
141 ;  ripe  Vegetable  Marrow  as,   261  ;  new 
animal  and  vegetable,  531 ;  per  centage  of 
nitrogen  as  an  index  to  the  nutritive  value  of, 
56i  ;  of  plants,    570  ;    animal,   12,  173,   250, 
299,  361 ;  of  birds.  102, 118, 150,  193,  213,  229, 
243,    293,   325,    390,    406,   422 ;    increase    of 
weight  iu  cattle,  as  compared  with  the  con- 
sumption of,  30  ;  Cow  Parsnip  as,  for  cattle, 
523,  553,  573,  823 ;  of  swans,  421 ;  for  poultry, 
173,  57-',  637  ;  economy  of,  310 
Forcing,  philosophy  of,  660 ;  Tines,  54  ;  Nec- 
tarines for,  676;*Ro3es  for,  100;  Rhubarb, 
805 
Forest  trees,  ill  effects  of  pruning,  69  ;  witch 

knots  on,  726 
Fortune  (Mr,),  news  from,  67,  211 
Fowls,  pheasant  and  domestic,  107,  125,  126, 
110,  141,    138,  220  ;  bantam,  black  sickness 
in,  270  ;  hvbrid  guinea,  331  ;  Cochin  China, 
eggs  of,  143,  779  ;  to  feed,  572,   173,  637 ;  de- 
formities in,  613 
Foxglove,  monstrous,  435 
Frames,  plan  of  heating  at  Castle  Malgwyn, 
132:    waterproof   coverings    for,   216,    744: 
mats  and  wooden  shutters  fur,  22 
Fraser's  Hand-book  for  Ireland,  rev.,  423 
Frost,  ihe  late,  273  ;  effects  of,  294  ;  July,  487 
Fruits,  new  sorts   of    Pears,  5 ;     forced    by 
was^e  steam,  195;  to  preserve,  326  ;  Eaisha 
Apricot,  4S7  ;  Peaches.   600  ;  ditto,  to  force, 
131;  ditto,   to  ripen,  403;  ripened  without 
leaves,  6^2  ;   queries  respecting,  679;  seed- 
ling, 774,  733 
Fruit  rooms,  632,  824 

Fruit  trees  :  Currant,  to  prune,  37  ;  Peach,  to 
prune,  40;  ditto,  to  disbud,  2^0;  green-fly 
on  ditto,  324;  to  root  prune  ditto,  534; 
select  ditto,  for  forcing,  632  ;  ditto,  for  open 
walls,  632 ;  stocks  of  ditto,  693 ;  sheep  in- 
jurious to,  62  ;  Pear,  management  of,  70  ; 
wire  system  of  training,  S6,  232  ;  Quince,  to 
prui'.e,  149;  Apple  tree,  diseased,  166;  to 
protect,  214  ;  covering  and  management  of 
wall,  260;  Nectarine,  to  disbud,  260  ;  select 
ditto,  for  forcing,  632  ;  tbe  Stanwick,  275, 
310,  676  ;  sale  of  ditto,  308,  324  ;  to  root 
prune,  419,  534  ;  Apricots  on  standards,  551 ; 
Orange,  563 ;  wash  for,  533 ;  Magnum 
BoDum  Plum,  614  ;  hardy,  in  1850,  623  ;  new 
method  of  grafting,  647 ;  for  a  south  wall, 
643  ;  for  an  easterly  and  westerly  aspect, 
552,  643 ;  Apple,  741 ;  ditto,  for  espaflers, 
643  ;  Plums,  select,  678,  693,  753;  ditto,  to 
train,  694  ;  galvanised  wire  for,  709 ;  for 
walls,  760  ;  summer  management  of,  260  ; 
G  joseberries,  select,  120  ;  ditto  on  espaliers, 
433  ;  culture  of  ditto,  306 ;  Pears,  espaliers 
and  standard,  821 
Fruit  protectors,  Halliman's,  230 
Fuchsia  spectabilis,   71,    103,    550,   742,  758; 

select,  120;  sizes  of,  565 
Fulham  market  gardens,  279 
Fumigators,    self-acting,    33 ;    Brown's,   213, 
214  ;    ditto,    for  destroying  Turnip  fly,  444  ; 
tobacco  cylinders  as,  615 
Fungi,    Rose,  499  ;    parasitic,  563  :     eatable, 

G2S  ;  Hop,  732 
Furze,  spineless,  163 
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Gardens,  Rose,  of  Hertfordshire,  rev.,  7;  birds 
destructive  in,  87,  104,  113,  150, 193,  213,  229, 
313,  293.  325,  390,  406,  422  ;  Cacutta  botanic, 
Mr.  Scott's  appointment  to,  71 ;  farm,  133, 
221,  222,  329.  453  ;  country  curates',  197,  263, 
341,  357;  kitchen,  to  crop,  229;  on  burning 
coal-beds,  261 ;  metropolitan  winter,  263 ; 
French  mode  of  irrigating,  339  ;  market, 
round  London,  356  ;  Chinese,  372  ;  terrace, 
406  ;  bow  to  mismanage,  500,  516,  532,  547, 
564,  579,  c96,  612,  623,  644,  659,  676  ;  inutility 
of  rakes  for,  565  ;  an  invalid's,  599  ;  Mitcham 
herb,  599  ;  refuse  of,  to  burn,  629  ;  Kemp  on 
laying  out,  675,  693  ;  in  the  north  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  708,  724,  739,  756,  772; 
London  window,  693;  at  Sbanghae,  757; 
Glasnevin  Botanic,  Moore's  Handbook  to, 
rev.,  423  ;  at  Elvaston  Castle,  4,  21,  36,  53, 
69,  84 ;  Sidney  Botanic,  53,  723  ;  Horticul- 
tural  Society's,  167  ;  Mr.  Warner's,  133,  199  ; 
Mrs.  Lawrence's,  215 ;  Mr.  Rucker's,  231 ; 
Mr.  Oughton's,  247;  Mr.  Beck's,  263;  Ful- 
ham Market,  279 ;  Pymme's  House,  535 ; 
Dubliu  Botanic,  535,  583  ;  Bodorgan  Hall, 
583;  Bowes'  Manor,  631;  Hatfleid  House, 
743,  759,  775;  Edinburgh  Botanic,  790,  806; 
Chinese  Moutan,  821 
Gardening,  villa  and  euburban,  6,  20,  37,  54, 
TO,  102.  117,  132,  149,  165,  197,  212,  241,  260, 
277,  299,  SuO,  324,  341,  357,  373.  339,  405,  420, 
437,  452,  469,  484,  517,  532,  549,  565,  581,  613, 
629,  645,  677,  692,  709,  724,  740,J757,  789,  805, 
S2l ;  Loudon's  Eocyclopcedia  of,  rev.,  263; 
mural,  470  ;  in  Holland,  £64,  530,  613,  644, 
661  ;  amateur,  531 ;  disasters  in,  532 
Gardeners,  advice  to,  6  ;  their  position,  19,  33, 
51,  54,  55  ;  benefit  societies  for,  S6;  and  ex- 
periments, 97;  their  advertisements,  103; 
almaQacks,  134  ;  qualifications  of,  166 


INDEX 


Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution,  215,  339, 
353,  390,  403,  422,  435  ;  annual  meeting  of,  309 

Garden  apprentices,  19,  3S,  51,  54,  55 

Garden  gossip,  517,  565,  805 

Garden  mats  and  wooden  shutters,  22 

Garden  walks,  to  make,  115,  14S,  163,  166,  181, 
193,  212,  214,  230,  245,  .262,  357  ;  shell,  341  ; 
edging^s  for,  807 

Gardiner  on  British  Mosses,  noticed,  791 

Gas,  injurious  to  vegetation,  US,  152,  197 

Geese,  management  of,  750 

Generation,  the  coming,  315 

Geology  and  agriculture,  169 

Geological  specimens,  2S3 

Ginger,  green,  726 

Glass,  rough  plate,  3,  51,  ISI,  294,  357;  and 
iron  buildings,  792 

Glass  houses,  wooden  shutters  a  good  protec- 
tion for,  22  ;  arrangement  of  plants  in,  147, 
164,  229 

Glass  water  pipes,  166, 193,  213 

Glazing,  725 

Gnaohalium,  sweet-scented  (?),  791 

Gold  fish,  279,  310 

Gooseberries,  select,  120 ;  to  bottle,  326 ;  on 
espaliers,  436  ;  culture  of,  806 

Gooseberry  caterpillar,  3S9 

Gorse,  to  sow,  333 :  growth  of,  780  ;  spineless, 
163 

Grafting,  647  ;  summer,  647  ;  the  "Walnut  tree, 
723  ;  experiments  in,  75S  ;  conifers,  776 

Grain,  feeding  qualities  ot  ditiVrent  kinds  of, 
204  ;  new  mode  of  harvesting,  540  ;  mowing 
and  reaping,  557,  604  ;  to  be  shown  at  the 
exhibition  of  1851,  dS5 ;  how  to  meet  low 
prices  of,  729 

Grapes,  origin  of  Hamburgh,  54,  103,  IIS,  133  ; 
seedling,  150  ;  rust  in,  310  ;  distinctions  be- 
tween, 32S  ;  to  ripen,  408  ;  in  pots,  422  ;  Pol- 
maised  free  from  mildew,  500  ;  out  and  in- 
doors, 551  ;  new,  673,  739  ;  colouring  of,  774, 

Grape  mildew,  245,  486,  531,  533,  566,  643,  712  ; 
what  the  French  say  about  it,  013 

Grasses,  743  ;  Lawson's  Treatises  on,  rev.,  366, 
407  ;  Moore  on,  rev.,  407  ;  spotting  of  leaves 
of,  61-5 ;  Acarus  and  a  Vibrio  that  attack, 
677 
Grass  seeds,  222  ;  fur  deep  mossy  or  boggy  soil, 
62  ;  for  lawns,  72,  350,  824  ;  for  permanent 
pasture,    156,   173,    633  ;    for  clay,   236  ;   for 
marshy  grounds,  366  :  names   of,   6S4,    693 
742 
Grass  land,  to  improve,  77  :  manure  for,  541 
798  -  »         - 

Gravel  walks,  115. 143,  163,  166,  181,  198,  212, 
214,  230,  245,  357 

Gray,  Dr.,  on  the  Plants  of  the  United  States, 
rev.,  23  ;  Botanical  Text  Book,  rev.,  472 

Greenhouses,  harmony  of  colours  of,  22  ;  port- 
able, 373 

Greenwich,  temperature  of,  806 

Griffich's  Posthumous  Papers,  rev.,  535 

Groom's  {Mr.}  Tulips,  343 

Guano,  187,  649  ;  Prof.  Way's  lecture  on,  140  ; 
directions  for  applying,  171,  382  ;  analysis  of, 
222,  253,  270  ;  lor  Azaleas,  277  ;  water,  to 
make,  277;  for  Rhododendrons,  277;  adul- 
teration of,  201,  299,  313,  395;  trade,  3i9, 
310,  313,  326,  355,  373;  imports  of,  for 
the  years  1S41  to  1849,  314;  London,  3i2  ; 
frauds,  428;  Launceston,  509  ;  Peruvian,  Sll 

Guinea  fowls,  hybrid,  334 

Gutta  percha  piping,  S22 

Gypsum  as  manure,  39 


;  East  India  Com- 
Grass-cloth   (Chu 


Hadoes,  662 

Hairs  on  plants,  639 

Hams,  78 

Hamburgh  Grapes,  origin  of,  54, 103,  US,  133 

Hares  and  sulphured  rags,  22 

Harvest  in  Eskdale,  620 ;  carts  and  wagerons 
for,  621  ^ 

Hatfield  House,  gardens  at,  noticed,  743,  759, 
775 

Haymaking,  473 

Hay  seeds,  634,  693,  742 

Heat,  terrestrial,  179  ;  bottom,  227 ;  required 
by  plants,  355  ;  animal,  698,  732,  779 

Heating,  Polmaise,  6,  725  ;  at  Castle  Malgwyn, 
132  ;  by  waste  steam,  195,  245,  292  ;  by  hot 
springs,  245  ;  from  burning  coal  beds,  261  ; 
portable  greenhouses,  373  ;  cheap,  403 ;  open 
fire-places,  269,  726 

Heaths,  Mr.  Epps's,  sale  of,  456 ;  Mr,  Rucker's, 
519  ;  double-fiowering,  614 

Heather,  as  manure,  539 

Hedges,  Thorn,  652,  634 

Hedge  plants  of  India,  532 

Hedgerows,  railway  and  farm,  73 

Heii-ess  in  ber  Minority,  rev.,  343 

Henderson's  (itessrs.J  nursery,  Pine-apple- 
place,  noticed,  134 

Henderson's  (Mr.)  nursery,  "Wellington-road, 
noticed,  151 

Hens,  food  for  laying,  173;  eggs  of  Cochin 
China,  4i3 

Henslow  (Prof.),  on  village  excursions,  547, 
596,  629,  661,  691 

Heraclium  spbondylium,  523,  556,  573 

Herbarium,  on  drying  plants  for  the,  215,  437 

Herb  gardens  at  iiitcham,  599 

HieoTer's  Stud,  rev.,  29 ;  Practical  Horseman- 
ship, rev.,  413 

Hippuria,  epidermal  appendages  of,  644 

Holkham  temperature,  806 

Holland,  gardening  in,  564,  580,  613,  644,  661 

Hollyhocks  continental,  551 ;  select,  615  ;  cul- 
ture of,  776 

Holstein,  dairy  management  at,  125 

Hong-Kong,  Enkianthus  at,  116 

Hooker  (Dr.),  67 

Hooker  and  Arnott's  British  Flora,  rev.,  582 

Hop  fungus,  732 

Horses,  Wheat  for,  27  ;  and  oxen,  124;  farm, 
2bi  ;  ditto,  to  feed,  236 

Horsemanship,  Practical,  by  Harry  Hieover. 
rev.,  413  ^  > 

Horticultural  enthusiasm,  759 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  noticed,  167 

Eoae  for  liquid  sewage,  342 

Hovea  Celsi,  132,  231 

Howden  testimonial,  247 

Howell's  Unity  of  Nature,  rev.,  199 


Hoya  bella,  630 

Humus  and  manures,  324 

Hungary,  Tines  of,  463 

Huxtabie's  (Mr.)   pamphlet,  rev.,  41,  61  ;  pigs, 

121 ;  and  ilr.  Blechi,  156  ;  visit  to  his  farm, 

362 
Hyacinths,  in  water,  896 
Hygrometer,  597 
Hypothec,  law  of,  377,  412 


Ice  pits  at  Cawnpore,  646 
ce  plant,  120 

Ilex  cornuta,  311 ;  microcarpa,  311 
Implements,  for  s  irring  frozen  soil,  54  ;  aissade 
for  irrigating  garden*,  340  ;  rakes,  inutility 
of,  565  ;  mowing  machines,  214,  574  ;  thresh- 
ing,   220,  251 ;  steam  cultivator,  140  ;   New- 
ington's  hand  cultivator.  311  ;  steam  ploughs, 
522,   601,   63";,  66S  ;   chaff-cutters,   730  ;   and 
Turnip  ditto,  443  ;  farm,  and  the  Exhibition 
of ISol,  S25 
Incarvillea  grandiflora,  530 
India,   hedge  plants  of,  532 
panj's   herbarium,    580  ; 
InaJ  of,  677 
Indian  corn,  Cobbett's,  23 

Insects,  pitch  v.  corn  weevil,  10  ;  Pear  moth, 
(Tortrix  angustiorana),  20,  3S,  54,  79,  181, 
742  ;  Acarus  geniculatus,  24,  TS  ;  Aphis 
sexton,  35 ;  Rose-magcrot,  35 ;  Tipula  ole- 
racea,  40  ;  on  Koses,  S7  ;  cockroaches,  new 
breed  of,  118  ;  ditto,  to  kill.  32S  ;  ants,  273, 
534  ;  ditto,  to  kill,  152,  293,  373  ;  moths,  166  ; 
ditto,  various,  152  ;  Wheat  grubs,  269  ;  green- 
fly, 324  ;  house  ant,  340  ;  rezoil,  a  trap  for, 
310  ;  sawyer  beetie  [Prionus  cervicornis),  343  ; 
earwigs,  to  trap,  376  ;  beetle  traps,  376  ; 
Gooseberry  caterpillar,  389  ;  Rose  savv-fly,  to 
kill,  437  ;  Turnip  fly,  Brown's  fumigator  lor 
dpstroyin^',  444  ;  thrips,  to  kill,  456,  646  ; 
wa^ps,  destruction  of.  407,  453;  Limexylon 
navttle,  677,  726  ;  effect  of  steam  kiln  on 
ditto,  470  ;  Dog-flea,  e.-gs  of,  518  ;  mealy  bug, 
513;  ditto,  to  kill,  550;  Sirex  gigas,  517; 
luminous  565  ;  caterpillars,  tissue  woven  by, 
661 ;  Acarus  and  a  Vibrio  that  attack  Grasses, 
677  ;  lawns  and  cockchaffer  grubs,  673 ; 
Onion  f;rub,  cure  ("or,  673;  Pine-bud  tortrix, 
692  ;  locusts  in  Savoy,  711 

Insect  life,  episodes  of,  7,  807 

Instinct,  vegetable,  791 

Institu'es,  rural,  458 

Inventions,  new,  663,  679,  694,  741 

Ipomcea  macrorhiza,  '(74 

Ireland,  holidays  in,  27;  English  and  Scotch 
farmers  in.  46 ;  agriculture  in,  153,  156 ; 
Flax  in,  15C,  204;  evils  of,  235;  Potato  dis- 
ease in,  390,  407,  419,  492 ;  ditto,  planting  in, 
895 ;  Frazer's  Hand-book  for,  rev.,  423 ; 
only  safety,  the  improvement  of  its  waste 
lands,  by  Law  R^iwstoue,  rev.,  477  ;  land  in- 
vestments in,  606;  introduction  of  Mistletoe 
to,  664  ;  Wheat  growing  in,  732  ;  Irish  land- 
lord, conduct  ot  a,  286 

Irish  peat  charcoal,  373,  436,  697,  715,  741,  753, 
778 

Irish  Moss,  779 

Irrigation,  157,  340,  557  ;  sewage,  341,  342  ; 
hose  for  ditto,  342  ;  water  for,  429,  6o8 

Iron  work,  paint  for,  120, 133 

Iron  and  glass  buildings,  792 

Island  of  .Mull,  tertiary  fossiliferous  deposit nn- 
derljing  basalt  in  the,  597 

Italian  Rje-grass,  77,  330 

Inventions  and  patents,  803 

Ixora  salicifolia,630 


J. 


Jeeusalem  Artichoke,  constituents  and  use 
of,  533 

Johnston's  (Prof.),  Experimental  Agriculture, 
rev.,  13  ;  Physical  Atlas,  rev.,  22  ;  Introduc- 
tion to  Conchology,  rev.,  502 

Johnson's  Gardeners'  Almanack,  rev,,  134; 
Dairy  and  Cowkeeper,  rev.,  253;  Fanners' 
Almanack,  rev.,  750 

Jonquils,  344 


Eale  or  Borecole,  select,  276 
Kalosanthes  as  bedding  plants,  611 
Kemp,  on  laying  out  small  gardens,  rev.,  675, 
693  o  »  J        , 

Kew,  Victoria  Regia  at,  423 

Khasiah  hills,  botanicnl  news  from,  694,  710 

Eidney  Beans,  descriptive  list  of,  116;  select, 

117  ;  to  preserve,  471 
Kilns,  lime,  to  make,  574 
Kirby  (Rev.  H.J,  death  of,  435 
Kitchen  garden,  to  crop,  229 
Knight  and  Perry's  nursery,  noticed,  503  ;  their 

Synopsis  of  Coniferous  Plants,  rev.,  593 
Knowles'  (Mr  J,  farm,  noticed,  553 
Koch  (Dr.),  death  of,  156 


Kohl  Rabi,  to  sow.  141,  27 
Kunth,  (Prof.J,  death  of, 

Plantarum,  rev.,  423J 
Kiitzing's  Alg^,  rev.,  39 


L. 


'47 ;  his  Enumeratio 


Labode,  spade,  203;  agricultural,  217;  value 
of  ditto.  266,  284,  293,  33l,  395  ;  Irish  and  its 
reward,  28G 

Labourers,  agricultural,  10,  202,  234,  442.  637, 
825  ;  cottages  for,2  7  ;  to  lodge  and  board,202 
on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  estate  at  Huntly. 


condition  of,  234;  wages  of,  235,  240,  2S  ' 
330  ;  returns  respecting  ditto,  2tiC,  234,  203, 
331,  395  ;  savings.  23J  ;  education  of,  314, 
334,  634,  684,  699.  809 

Laburnum,  to  force,  134 

Laalia  superbiens,  flowering  of,  132 

Lamp-black,  a  protective  p-^iot,  262 

Land,  Grass,  to  improve,  77  ;  waste,  315  ;  ex- 
hausted and  green  manure,  393;  drainage 
improvement  company.  489,  539,  5U,  553  ; 
cultivation  of,  620  ;  ditto  of  bog,  536  ;  per- 
manent pasture,  621 ;  Grass  seeds  for  ditto, 
156,  173,  638  ;  investments  in  Ireland,  636  ; 
clay,  651 ;  Grass  seeds  for  ditto,  280  ;  frozen, 
678;  warp  of  Lincolnshire,  713 
Land  Burdens,  by  Brodie,  rev.,  92 

Landowner,  report  to  a,  170 ;  business  of  a, 
173  ;  right,  457  ;  lesson  to,  6j4 

Land  agents,  qualifications  of,  27,  77,  491,  523, 
537,  573 

Landlord,  and  tenant,  13,  43,  221,251,  813  ;  his 
part  of  agricultural  produce,  284 

Lapageria  rosea,  566 

Larch,  to  fell,  33,  86,  102  ;  ditto  in  winter,  193  ; 
decay  of,  7u9 

Laurels,  effects  of  the  winter  on,  469 

Law,  respecting  damaging  trees,  359  ;  of 
hypothec,  377,  412  ;  game,  345  ;  convey- 
ancing. 25  ;  of  patents,  803 

Lawyer,  the  cabinet,  rev.,  71 

Lawns,  Grass  seeds  for,  72,  350,  324  ;  to  kill 
moss  on,  120.  808  ;  dressing  for,  152  ;  and 
the  cockchaffer  grub,  678 

Lawson's  Treatise  on  Grasses,  rev.,  365,  407 

Layering,  pots  for,  616 

Leases,  43,  343,  5U8 

Leaves,  fruit  ripened  without,  662 

Leeks,  culture  of,  614,  741,  774 

Lentils.  350 

Lettuces,  select,  117,  133 

Leucoiura  vernum,  200 

Libocedrus  tetragona,  439  ;  chilensis,  439 

Lilies,  Japan,  434,  69o  ;  water,  gleanings  about, 
709  ;  of  the  valley,  5sl 

Lilium  Wallichianum,  535 

Lime  for  slugs,  330 

Lime-kilns,  to  make,  574 

Limonia  laureola,  55,  71,  582 

Limosea  stagnalis,  279 

Lincolnshire  warp  lands,  713 

Linen,  Irish,  183 

Liquid  manure,  58,  59,  G33,  699,  713,  794 ; 
tanks  for,  93,  124,  537  ;  effects  of,  on  Roses, 
37  ;  economy  of  preparing  and  applying,  652, 
66a 

Locusts  in  Savoy,  711 

Loddiges,  (Mr.),  death  of,  7  ;  his  sale,  132  ; 
nursery  noticed,  519 

Loudon's  Enc>lopredia  of  Gardening,  rev.,  263  ; 
Hortus  BritannicuE,  rev.,  438,  453  ;  supple- 
ment to  ditto,  456 

Low's  (Mr.)  nursery  noticed,  261 

Lucerne,  to  sow,  141,  606 

Luculia  gratissima,  244 

Lymexylon  navale,  677,  726;  effect  of  steam, 
kita  on,  470 


M. 


Mignonette,  551 

Mildew,  Grape,  245,  326,  430,  533,  563,  643,  662, 
712  ;  Polmaised  Grapes  free  from,  500  ;  pre- 
valence ot^  531  ;  what  the  French  say  about 
it,  613  ;hop,  732 

Milne's  report  on  the  farms  of  Rigden,  Hux- 
table,  and  Morton,  rev.,  605 

Mineralogy,  Sowerby's  popular,  rev.,  743 

Mistletoe,  513,  550  ;  on  the  Oak,  134  ;  introduc- 
tion of,  to  Ireland,  664 

Mitcham  and  its  herbs,  599 

Moa,  New  Zealand,  743 

Mollusks,  gigantic  size  of,  502 

Moore's  treatise  on  Grasses,  rev.,  407  ;  hand- 
hook  to  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  rev,, 
423  ^ 

Moory^iU-side,  to  convert  into  a  catch  mea- 
dow, 474 

Morphology,  435,  612,  643 

Morris  on  British  birds,  noticed,  743 

Morton's  Cyclopsedia  of  Agriculture,  rev.,  93 

Moss  on  lawns,  to  kill,  120,  308  ;  Chat,  improve- 
ment of,  93  ;  Irish,  779 

Mosses,  by  Gardiner,  rev,,  791 

Moths,  166  ;  Pear  (Tortrix  angustiorana),  20, 
33,  54,  79,  ISl,  742  ;  various,  152 

Moutan  gardens,  Chinese,  821 

Mowing,  machine,  214,  574  ;  v.  reaping,  557 

Munro's  testimonial,  834 

Murray  (Mr  J,  death  of,  436,  433 

Musa  Cavendishii,  452,  533 

Museum,  British,  275,  307 

Mushrooms,  596,  623 


;  the  Stanwick,  275, 
308,  324 ;  select. 


Mache,  179, 196,  200 

Machines,  moving,   214,  574 ;    threshing,  220, 

251 
Machinery,  water-wheel  for  farm,    205,   235 ; 

results  of,  618,  634 
Masncts  (Prof.),   on  the  nutrition  of  plants, 

539,  605,  685 
Mahogany  trees,  large,  262 
Maize,  Cobbett's,  28 
Maize  smut,  675 

Malgwyn  Castle,  plan  of  heating  frames  at,  132 
Mammalia,  by  White,  rev.,  823 
Mandrake,  243 
Manettii  Rose  stock,  373,  388 
Mange,  cure  for,  670 
Mango  trees,  212 

Mangold  Wurzel,  540,  583,  700  ;  weight  of,  702 
Manures,  44  ;  arti6cial,  25,  539  ;  metropolitan 
sewage  company,  19  ;  shed  for,  28  ;  gypsum 
as,  39  ;  Hquid,  53.  59,  633,  652,  669,  713,  794  ; 
tanks  for  ditto,  93,  124,  5j7  ;  effects  of  ditto 
on  Roses,  87;  pond  mud  as,  118,  149,  166, 
182,  201,  229,  278  ;  for  Tines,  119  ;  and  soils, 
Prof.  Way's  lecture  on,  183,  331  ;  waste  of, 
185  ;  asphaltic,  204,  269  ;  old  tan  as,  193,  232, 
253,  270  ;  hose  for,  270  ;  farm-yard,  317,  573, 
651  ;  economy  of  preparing  and  applying 
ditto,  652,  669;  humus  as,  234;  sewage,  dis- 
tribution of,  326,  339,  341,  357,  358;  economy 
of,  347,  533  ;  application  of,  382,  443,  697  ; 
value  of,  379  ;  green,  393.  698  ;  for  Turnips, 
489  ;  bran,  as  for  ditto,  413  ;  for  every  crop, 
403,  B\}2  ;  to  prepare  bones  for,  492  ;  Heather 
as,  539  ;  for  Grass,  541,  793  ;  heaps,  395,  704  ; 
shelter  for  ditto,  570,  620,  650,  730  ;  philo- 
sophy of  ditto,  635,  650,  669  ;  fresh  and  fer- 
menied,  621,  681;  long  or  short,  620,700; 
absorption  of,  by  earths  and  loamy  soils,  634  ; 
value  of  human  excretse  and  peat  charcoal 
as,  637  ;  value  of  artificial,  630  ;  soot  as,  l26  ; 
adulteration  of  ditto,  369 ;  superphosphate 
of,  791 
Manuring  crops,  473,  490,  602  ;  autumn,  761 
Markets,  corn  and  cattle,  663 
Market  gardens,  Fulham,  279,  355 
Masters     and   gardeners,    advice  to,  6 ;   and 

servants,  666,  632 
Mats  and  wooden  shutters,  22 
Meadows,  water,  669 
Mealy  bug,  518,  550 
Meat,  price  of,  12 :  increasing  supply  of,  173, 

250,  299,  361 
Mechi's  (Mr,)  live  stock  account  for  lSi9,  139, 
183,  363 ;  and  Mr.  Huxtabie,  156  ;   his  lecture 
on   steam    power   in    agriculture,    365;    his 
farming,  317,  37S,  427,  478  ;  pigs,  475  ;  boarded 
floors  for  cattle,  331,  653,  794  ;  his  lecture  on 
agriculture  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  763,  S-'S 
Medlar  marmalade,  774 
Medlar  jelly,  to  make,  103 
Melons,  useful,  lu2  ;  to  grow  in  pots,  120 ;  water, 
470,  566  ;  select,  4S8  ;  bursting,  501  ;    disease 
in,  516,  581 ;  culture  of,  in  France,  532;  Tren- 
tham  hybrid,  598 
Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Company,  19 
Microscopes,  cheap,  167 
Mice,  Peas  to  protect  from,  759 


Nastuetiuu  amphibium,  27' 

Ka^eli's  Algce,  rev.  103 

Nectarines,  to  disbud,  2i 
310,676.803;   sale  of  ditto, 
for  forcing,  632 

Nepenihes,  593 

Netting,  tar  twine,  334 

Newhaven  Horticultural  Society's  address, 
rev.,  S7 

Newington's  (Dr.),  hand  cultivator,  341 

New  Zealand,  books  on,  109 

New  Zealand  Moa,  743 

Nicandra  physaloides,  febrifugal  properties  of, 
535 

Nitrogen,  assimilation  of,  by  plants,  804 

Noai's  Chemistry  and  Agriculture,  rev.,  487 

Nomenclature,  botanical,  337,  403,  405,  407, 
421,  422,  437,  467,  4S9,  4S3,  591,  533 

Norfolk  Beaufins,  to  bake,  696 

Normandy's  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis, 
rev.,  587 

Notes  of  a  Traveller,  70,  84,  116,  212,  223,  372, 
757,  821 

Nursery  Gardens  noticed :  Messrs.  Hender- 
son's, Pine-apple-place,  134  ;  Henderson's, 
■Wellington-road,  151 ;  Low'd,  Clapton,  261 ; 
Fairbairn's,  Clapham,  295 ;  Rollisson's, 
Too:iug,  391 ;  Knight  and  Perry's,  Chelsea, 
503;  Loddiges',  Hackney,  519;  Paul's,  Ches- 
hunt,  615  ;  Willison's,  Wnitbv,  647  ;  Rivera', 
Sawbridgeworth,  663.  679 

Nurserymen's  Lists,  35  ;  Knight  and  Perry's 
Synopsis  of  Coniferous  Plants,  593  ;  Mr, 
Hosea  and  Mr.  John  Waterer's  Catalogues 
of  American  Plants,  598  :  Paul's  Catalogues 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  598;  Wheeler's  135; 
Sutton's.  3G6  ;  Comstock  and  Ferre's,  593 

Nuts,  oil,  824 


Oae,  Mistletoe  on,  134 

Oats,  best  sorts  of,  204;  varieties  of,  219; 
growth  of,  334  ;  culture  of,  826  ;  bruising  of, 
32  S 

Obituary,  Mr.  Edward  Doubledav,  171 ;  Mr, 
Smith,  of  Hopetoun,  119;  Mr.  Scott,  135; 
Dr.  Koch,  151 ;  Prof.  Kunth,  247  ;  Dr.  Corda, 
323  ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  381  ;  Sir  R. 
Peel,  419  ;  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  435  ;  Mr.  Murray, 
436,  438  ;  M.  Delile,  503 

Oceanus,  by  Mrs.  Osborne,  noticed,  199 

Oil,  Nut,  824 

Oncidium  serratum,  279  ;  flexuosum,  678 

Onions,  select,  117,  149 ;  beds  and  Straw- 
berries, 134 

Onion  grub,  cure  for,  673 

Orange  trees,  563 

Orchards,  aspect  for,  293 

Orchids,  406,  614  ;  British,  104  ;  sale  of,  135, 
247,  567 ;  in  flower  at  Chiswick,  132  ;  Mr. 
Warner's,  183  ;  packing,  216  ;  for  the  mil- 
lion, 308,  339  ;  good  list  of,  303  ;  diagram  of 
a  house  for,  303 ;  Mr.  Bateman's,  324  ;  sale 
of  ditto,  376;  Mr.  Linden's,  659;  sale  of 
ditto,  695 

Oughton's  (Mr,)  garden,  noticed,  247 

Oxalis  crenata,  673  ;  Bowei,  744 

Oxen  u.  hortes,  124  ;  on  boarded  floors,  107, 187, 
353,  654,  794 


Packing  seeds,  S4  ;  Orchids,  216 

Paint  for  iron  work,  120,  188;  lampblack  a 
protective,  262  ;  for  walls,  296  ;  zinc,  poison- 
ous effects  of,  695 

Paris  flower  market,  743 

Parks,  St.  James'  and  Green,  alterations  in, 
595  ;  drainage  of  pubhc,  595  ;  Birkenhead, 
675,  093  ;  Battersea  and  Victoria,  707;  Tic- 
toria,707,  737,  805 

Parsnips,  to  sow,  141 ;  select,  228  ;  cow  (Hera- 
clium sphondylium),  523,  556,  573 

Parson's  Address  at  the  Newhaven  Horticul- 
tural Society,  rev.,  87 

Pasture  land,  permanent,  621 ;  Grass  seeds  for, 
156,  173,  638 

Patents,  803 

Paul  on  the  Rose  Gardens  of  Hertfordshire, 
rev.,  7;   nursery  noticed,  615  ;  Catalogue  ot 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  593 


VI 
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Paxtoa'a  (Ur.)  building  for  the  Eihibitioa  of 
1851,  45i,  453  ;  Flower  Garden,  rev.,  135 

Peaches,  60D  ;  to  force,  131 ;  to  ripen,  403  ; 
ditto,  without  leaves,  6G- 

Peach  trees,  to  pruue,  40;  to  force,  131,  632; 
to  disbud,  2S0  ;  and  green-fiy,  324  ;  curl  in, 
504  ;  to  root  prune,  534 

Peach  stocks,  693 

Pears,  new  sorts  of,  5  ;  list  of,  102 

Pear  trees,  management  of,  70;  size  of,  518; 
espalier  u.  standard,  82  L 

Pear  moth  (Tortrix  angustioranaj,  20,  38,  51, 
70,  181,  742 

Peas,  134,  150,  134,  198,  211,  213,  230;  select, 
52,  67,  68, 117  ;  green,  310,  326,  312  ;  Cbicb, 
318  ;  Champion  ot  Engtaad,  662  ;  Freacti, 
678  ;  early,  to  protect,  72G  ;  to  protect  from 
Tei-min,  759  ♦ 

Peat  charcoal,  373,  436,  697,  715,  741,  753,  773  ; 
valne  of  human  escretie  and,  as  manure,  637 

Feel  (Sir  R  ),  death  of,  419  ;  mem>rial  to,  531 

Pelargoniums,  culture  of,  247,  260  ;  spot  in, 
296,  565  ;  to  manure,  405  ;  monstrous  dowers 
of,  503;  Wilimore's  Surprise,  515,  59S,  614, 
633  ;  galls  of  the,  579,  598  ;  double,  742 

Pepper,  Cayenne.  645,  725 

Peruvian  Barley,  126,  652;  guano,  311 

Phaius  grandifoiius,  822 

Phalasnopsis  amabilis,  flowering  of,  132 

Pheasants  and  domestic  fowl,  107, 125, 126, 140, 
141,  183,  220 ;  eggs  eaten  by,  393,  4U 

Phosphoric  rat  poison,  IfiG,  187 

Phyteuma  orbiculare,  453 

Pick-axe,  a  good  stirrer  of  the  soil,  54 

Picotees,  select,  405  ;  returns  of,  434 ;  soil 
for,  744 

Pigeons,  treatises  on,  73 

Pigs,  to  feed,  523 ;  cost  of  fattening,  74  ; 
and  Mr.  Hostable,  121;  profitable,  299;  to 
bleed,  478 ;  Mr.  Mechi'e,  475;  ditto  boarded 
floors  for,  653  ;  at  Exeter,  503  ;  live  and  dead 
■weight  of,  556 

Pike,  voracity  of,  421 

Pine  apples,  culture  of,  at  Trentham,  6,  84, 
102 ;  Cayenne,  120 ;  Hamilton's  plan  of 
growing,  182;  to  ripen,  403;  monstrous,  709 

Pinetums,  739 

Pine  bud  tortris,  692 

Pinguicula,  epidermal  appendages  of,  G44  ; 
orchioides,  cultivation  of,  756 

Pitch  I',  corn  weevil,  10 

Pits,  plan  of  heating  at  Castle  ilalgwyn,  132 

Plants,  grouping  of,  22;  diseases  of,  579,  646; 
classification  of  ditto,  5,  20,  37,  53,  70,  SG, 
101,  116,  132.  143,  164,  ISO,  196,  213.  228,  244, 
260,  276,  2^2,  309,  324,  340,  356,  372,  338,  40J, 
420,  436,  452,  469  ;  of  the  Uniced  States,  Gray 
on  rev.,  23  ;  descent  of  sap  in,  21,  99,  103, 
117,  134,  166,  406 ;  selections  u.  collections, 
35  ;  Chevreni's  arrangement  of,  for  February 
and  March,  4  ;  ditto  for  May,  36  ;  ditto  for 
June,  July,  and  August,  116;  ditto  for  Sep- 
tember,  165  ;  ditto  for  OctoDer,  181 ;  h^f 
hardy,  55,  71  ;  to  winter  ditto,  724,  726 ; 
■winter  flowering,  72  ;  effects  of  ammonia  on, 
83,  804;  importance  of  do.  to,  102  ;  that  bleed, 
•when  to  prune,  104 ;  town,  118  ;  conditions 
essential  to  perfect  cultivation  of,  115,  117, 

228,  292  ;  arrangement  of,  in  greenhouses, 
147,  164,  229  ;  remarks  on  potting,  149,  404  ; 
soil  for  ditto,  165  ;  to  water,  197  ;  medicinal, 
199  ;  early  flowering,  199  ;  time  of  flowering, 
262  ;  at  Gratz,  199  ;  co  dry,  215,  437  ;  in  porous 
pots,  228,  278  ;  grown  in  the  open  air  with 
bottom  heat,  227;  do  they  grow  naturally  iu 
soil  best  suited  for  them,  243  ;  iodine  in  fresh 
"Water,  276;  for  rocknork,  '2dG  ;  alpine,  327  ; 
variegated,  327  ;  pot  culture  of,  341 ;  amount 
of  heat  required  by,  355 ;  American,  371, 
403,  755  ;  Mr.  Rosea  and  Mr.  John  Waterer's 
catalogues  of  ditto  noticed,  598;  names  of, 
387,  403,  405,407,  421,  422,  437,  467,  469,  483, 
501,  533  ;  peat  earth,  436  ;  the  late  King  of 
Holland's,  451  ;  hardy  for  a  wall,  470 ;  lumi- 
nous, 487  ;  hardy  herbaceous,  503. 581 ;  to  pro- 
pagate by  cuttings,  518,  691 ;  hedge,  of  India, 
532 ;  sea-side,  551,  566  ;  food  ■  f,  570,  539,  605, 
659,  685  ;  creeping,  563 ;  Knight  and  Ferry's 
synopsis  ot  coniferous  noticed,  578  ;  Kalo- 
san^hes  as  bedding,  GU  ;  East  India  Com- 
pany's herbaria  of,  530  ;  tender  aquatic,  325  ; 
tanks  for  ditto,  120 ;  peculiar  bodies  which 
occur  in  Aldrovanda  vesiculosa,  Utricularise, 
and  others,  597;  growth  of,  in  abnormal 
atmosphere,  597 ;  epidermal  appendages  of 
the  genera  Cailitriche,  Hippuris,  Pingui- 
cula, and  Drosera,  644  ;  treatment  and  flower- 
ing of  DracEena  Draco,  644;  Lewis  on,  659; 
poisoned,  715  ;  new,  725  ;  emoke,  726  ;  spring, 
757  ;  effects  of  climate  on,  755,  789  ;  dis- 
ti^etion  of  species,  775 ;  production  of 
sugar  in,  733 ;  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by, 
804;  for  a  winter  garden,  804;  effect  of  cold 
on,  820 

?lant  sales,  119,  132,  135,  247,  308,  376,  403, 

456,  519,  567,  647,  695 
Master  of  Paris,  mode  of  hardening  objects 

in,  533 
1  'loughs,  steam,  522,  601,  636,  663 
Ploughing,  advantages   and  disadvantages  of 

subsoil,  108,  120 
Plumbago  Larpentaa,  72,  342,  357,  390 
Plums,  monstrous,  40G  ;  Magnum  bonum,  614  ; 

select,  673,  693,  758  ;  to  train,  694  ;  Prince  of 
*"  Wales,  774 
Pollen,  vitality  of,  470 
Polmaise  heating,  6,  725 
Polyanthuses,  cross  breeding,  181 ;  to  double, 

197  ;  select,  262  ;  as  winter  flowers,  791 
Pond  mud,  as  manure,  118,  149,  166,  182,  201, 

229,  273 
Pond  weeds,  565 

Poor-law  board,  report  of,  492 

Poplars,  to  strike,  152 

Postage  regulations,  614 

potatoes,  614,  630  ;  storing  of,  44,  596  ;  to  plant, 
70,  198,  550  ;  autumn,  149  ;  planiirg  in  Ire- 
land, returns  respecting,  297,  298,  3t7,  395, 
492  ;  anlysis  of,  3i6  ;  cue  down  by  trost,  353  ; 
failure,  515  ;  earliness  of,  5(J6  ;  in  the  north, 
565  ;  pit  for,  566  ;  from  cuttings,  581 ;  from 
■whole  sets,  598  ;  Cuthili's  oook  on,  &c.,  611 ; 
culture  of,  645,  679  ;  to  winter,  663  ;  in  South 
Australia,  662  ;  Stent's  kidney,  659,  694,  709  ; 
large  yield  of,  726  ;  manure  for,  726 

Potato  harvest,  586 

Po^to  disease,  220,  4^6,  435,  453,  467,  436    501 
509,  518,531,  534,    565,   659;  iu  Ireland,  390, 
407,  419  ;  American  mode  of  preventing,  503  ■ 
in  Scotland,  550  ;  in  Canada,  567 
otato  flour,  duty  on,  679 


Potentilla  rigida,  533 

Pot  Pourri,  to  make,  4SS 

Pot"*,  sizes  of,  83;  porous  y.  non-porou"?,  262, 
273;  to  improve,  341,  470,  533  ;    layering,  646 

Potting  plants,  remarks  on,  149,  404  ;  soil  for, 
165 

Poultry,  management  of.  343,  718;  to  feed, 
318,  492,  572,637;  Disou's  Ornamen':al  and 
Domestic,  rev.,  3)1 ;  laying  hens,  173,  713  ; 
swans,  421;  shows,  745,  809;  Birmingham 
ditto,  S-il,  713,  729  ;  remarks  on,  507,  672, 
618  ;  cure  for  sneezing  in,  633  ;  hybrids,  334. 
731  ;  management  of  geese,  750 ;  mis- 
cellanies respecting,  762;  diseases  of,  773-; 
turkeys,  173;  ditto,  fattening,7l8  ;  bantams, 
black  sickness  in,  270 ;  pheasant  and 
domestic,  107,  125,  176,  140,  141,  183,  220 ; 
deformities  of,  618;  Cochin  China,  779 

Preserves,  Medlar  jelly,  103,  774;  fruit,  326; 
kidney  Beans,  471 

Preserving  Filberts,  553 

Primulas,  Chinese,  135,  163 

Prints,  agricultural,  541 

Protection,  shutters  better  for,  than  mats,  22 

Pruning  Roses,  24,  307  ;  Vines,  23,  37,  422,  453, 
469,  48'>,  487,  663  ;  Currants,  3?  ;  Peach-trees, 
40;  forest-trees,  G9  ;  Filberts,  101  ;  plants  that 
bleed,  104  ;  resinous  trees.  104  ;  the  Quince, 
149  ;  Spanish  Chesnut,  152 ;  Cactuses,  296  ; 
root,  419,  584 

Public  houses,  315 

Purification  of  water,  433,  452,  470,  519,  696, 
703 

Puzzle,  453,  470,  4S7,  501,  518 

Pymmes  House,  Edmonton,  gardens  at,  535 


Quince,  to  prune,  149 


Rabbits  and^sulphured  rags,  22;  v.  rats,  33/ 
to  trap,  64S 

Radishes,  aelect,  117;  early,  789 

Rafllesia,  80S 

R-iilways,  652  ;  and  farm  hedgerows,  76 

Railway  embankments,  coveriog  for,  293 

Rain,  tall  of,  623  ;  at  Wadebridge  and  Good- 
amoor,  39 ;  at  Witham,  44  ;  at  Cobham, 
SwttflTiam,  and  Broadhembucy,  134 ;  at 
Pembroke  and  Gloucester,  150  ;  at  Chiswick, 
163,  403 ;  ditto,  and  Uckfield,  662 ;  at 
Bowness,  245;  at  Pembroke  Dociiyard,  47U; 
coloured,  339 

Ranunculuses,  spotted,  33 

Rape,  to  grow  for  seed,  731,  780  ;  to  sow,  253, 
553 

Rape-cake,  for  sheep,  587 

Raspberry,  Rivers',  726 

Hats,  in  avaries,  22  ;  v.  rabbits,  33  :  to  banish, 
39,  54,  70.  37,  81 

Rat  poison,  phosphoric,  166,  187 ;  chloroform 
as,  193 

Rawstorne  on  Improvement  of  Waste  Lands  in 
Ireland,  rev,,  447  ' 

Reaping  machine,  574 

Rendlc's  Price  Current,  743,  753,  774 

Rents,  76  ;  with  present  prices,  23 ;  reduction 
of,  124 

Rezoil,  an  insect  trap,  340 

Rhododendrons,  755 ;  list  of  hardy,  56 ;  zey- 
lanicum,  150  ;  guano  for,  277 ;  culture  of, 
371,  403  ;  on  Himalayas,  421  ;  Sikkim  Hima- 
layan, 773  ;  Macpherson  on  Waterer's  system 
of  growing,  rev.,  755 

Rbodotbamnus  Kamtchaticus,  647 :  sale  of, 
647 

Rhubarb,  taste  of,  245  ;  to  force,  S05 

Rhubarb  pies,  261 

Rivers'  (Mr.)  nursery  noticed,  663,  679 

Roads,  parish,  348 

Road  reform,  217,  233,  265,  309,  348,  44L  473, 
492 

Rockwork,  663,  791 

Rock  plants,  296 

Roiiisson's  (Messrs.)  nursery  noticed,  391 

Roots,  value  of  a  ton,  12,  702 ;  cost  of  an  acre 
of,  43  ;  storing  of,  44,  39,  154,.  172,  220  316  ; 
to  -plant  au  acre,  187 ;  of  Strawberries, 
disease  in,  166  ;  Birch,  bieoding  of,  245,  259, 
277;  cure  for  ditto,  278;  Vine,  bleeding  of, 
278  ;  ventilation  of,  3LU,  326,  342 ;  in  drains, 
366,  730  :  pruning,  419,  53i  ;  hairs  on,  659 

Ropy  bread,  fitiO 

Roaes,  36,  645  ;  continuous  bloomers,  6,  21,  38, 
70,  87  ;  to  pruue,  24,  807  ;  wail,  72  ;  insects  on, 
87  ;  efl'eco  uf  liquid  manure  on,  87;  to  force, 
100  ;  classification  of,  118  ;  general  remarks 
on,  180  ;  climbing,  264,  568;  names  of,  453  ; 
lists  of,  615,  647  ;  select,  o70  ;  varieties  ot, 
774  ;  Christmas,  52 

Rose  stocks,  133,  261,  357,  373,  389,  406 : 
Manettii,  373,  388,  422 

Rose  Gardens  of  Hertfordshire,  rev.,  7 

Rose  maggot,  35 

Roie  saw-fly,  to  kill,  437 

Rose  fungus,  449 

Rotations,  relative  merits  of,  203 

RoihweU's  Lancashire  Agriculture,  rev.,  430 

Royal  Botanic  gardens,  Edinbui-gh,  790 

Rucker's  (Mr.)  garden,  noticed,  231 

Rural  Hours,  by  Miss  Cooper,  678 

Ruttcr's  account  of  the  Electric  Indicator, 
noticed,  743 

Rye-grass,  Italian,  75,  380 


Sainfoin,  46  ;   to  sow,  222 

St.  James's-park,  alterations  in,  595 

St.  Petersbur^h,  winter  at,  119 

Salads,  179,   19^,  200  ;  winter,  211 ;  ground  at 

Erfurt,  21G 
Salt,  effects  of,  on  vegetation,  623 


Salthrop  Farm  near  Swindoi,  noticed,  393 

Salvia  splenden?,  22 

Sandridge  farm,  GiS 

Sanitary  reform,  699 

Sap  in  plants,  descent  of,  21,  99, 103,  117,  131, 
166,  40) 

Sarracenias,  152 

Savings,  labourers',  2S3 

Savings'  bink«,  penny,  413 

Savons,  select,  214 

Scale,  hot  wa.er  a  cure  for,  S3 

Scarlet  runners,  134  ;  select,  116 

Scarolle,  179,  19S 

Schools,  Sunday.  102  ;  King's  Somb^rne,  205  ; 
remarks  on,  267  ;  afiult  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, 246,  505,587,  771  ;  agricultural  orphan, 
439  ;  and  firms,  5U 

Science  and  agriculture,  60,  107,  347,  3S3 

Scoffern  (Dr.),  on  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar, 
rev.,  ti94,  7l0,  726  ;  patent  for  refining  sugar, 
report  on,  rev,,  Gdk,  7L0,  726 

Scotch  farming,  26,  74  ;  farmers,  iu  Ireland, 
46  ;  carts,  76 

Scott  (Mr.),  death  of,  135 

Sea  breeze,  plants  to  withstand,  551,  566 

Sea-worms,  to  preserve  wood  from,  533 

Seeds,  Chinese  mode  of  packing,  84  ;  select 
flower  and  kitchen  garden,  86;  Wheeler's 
list  of,  noticed,  135 ;  Canary,  to  sow,  190  ; 
vitality  of,  597  ;  tests  for  ditto,  72,  212  ;  Rape, 
to  sow,  253,  553 ;  Sutton's  list  of,  noticed, 
366  ;  Comstock,  Ferre,  and  Co.'s  Catalogue 
of  Garden,  noticed,  593  ;  Dahlia,  to  raise,  744  ; 

i_^  Grass,  222  ;  for  deep  mossy  or  boggy  soil,  62  ; 
for  lawns,  72,  350,  824  ;  for  permanent  pas- 
ture, 156,  173,  633  ;  for  marshy  grounds,  366  ; 
for  clay,  286 ;  names  of,  634,  693,  742 

Seeding,  thin,  12,  26,  60,  373.  427,  743,  780  ; 
thick  and  thin,  44,  443  ;.  autumn,  701 

Seedling  fruits,  774,  733 

Serpent  bites,  cure  for,  533 

Serpants  and  master,  666,  632 

Sewage  of  towns,  269,  362  ;  distribution  of, 
326,  339,  311,  357,  353  ;  in  France,  357 

Sheep,  393;  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  62;  to 
feed,  lo9  ;  weights  cf  live  and  dead,  157  ; 
Scotck  ewe,  475  ;  feeding  properties  of,  538; 
Rape-eake  for,  587  ;  boarded  floors  for,  653  ; 
smear  for,  63i  ;  to  tatten,  765 

Shrubs,  ornamental,  list  of  new,  56  ;  to  with- 
stand  the  sea-breeze,  55l,  oGS 

Sidney  Botanic  Gardens,  53 

Silkworms,  and  home  production  of  silk,  709  ; 
rearinij  of,  in  England,  741,  822 

Simla,  temperature  of,  199 

Sires  giffas,  517 

Sirr  on  China  and  the  Chinese,  r3v,,  231 

Skimmia  (Limonia)  laureola,  53,  71,  532 

Slugs,  decoy  for,   251  ;  lime  far,  330  ;  to   kill, 

376  ;  medical  uses  or,  502 
Smith  C^f.J,  of  Hopetoun,  death  of,  ll9;  of 

Deanston,  4l2;  ditto,  death  of,  3Sl 
Saiithtield  marRet  nuisance,  13,  794 
Smut  in  Wheat,  chloride  of  iime  a  prevention 

for,  651  ;  in  Maize,  675 
Snails,  decoy  for,  261 
Snowflake  (Leucoium  vernum),  20O 

Societies,  for  gardeners,  86  ;  American  Horti- 
cultural, 663  ;  Agricultural  of  England,  103, 
125,221,234,  30tJ,  3l6,  523.  730;  implement 
show  of,  92  ;  meeting  'of  l35l,  92,  :i85,  333  ; 
Prof,  Way's  lectures  on  guano  and  its  adu  - 
terations,  140;  on  soils  and  manures,  133; 
discussion  on  ditto,  33i  ;  on  the  chemical 
principles  of  butter  and  ctieese-making,  251  ; 
on  the  variations  in  tQe  chemical  compo- 
sition of  water,  423;  discussion  on  ditto, 
443  ;  irrigation,  l57,  23j  ;  warm'h  and  venti- 
lation, 172  ;  Armenian  Wheat,  i72  ;  asphaltic 
manure,  204,  269  ;  Jersey  cattle,  236;  Prioce 
Albert  on  the  sewage  of  towns,  268  ;  general 
meeting  and  half  yearly  report,  332;  cottage 
grate,  269  ;  American  churn,  2G9  ;  Wheat 
grubs,  269  ;  essay  prizes  for  1331,  364  ;  steam 
power  in  agriculture,  364  ;  Wheat  steeping 
in  arsenic,  380  ;  lime  for  sink's,  330  ;  venti- 
lation  of  drains,  380  ;  cattle  diseases,  381  ; 
Anglo-merino  wool,  414  ;  Brown's  fumigator 
for  destroying  the  Turnip  fly,  444;  imple- 
ment  exhibition  of  l35l,  7l5  ;  tixeter  meetmg, 
221,  235,  364,  445,  457,  508,  524;  ecbedule  of 
the  implement  anu  live  stock  prizes  at.  41, 
47,  256  ;  report  of  implements  at,  453 ;  ditto 
of  cattle  at,  461,  4  75  ;  judges  at,  493  ;  Prof. 
Simouds'  lecture  on  the  diseases,  ic,  of  the 
liver  at,  460  ;  pigs  at,  508  ;  Peruvian  guano, 
811 

Agricultural  Improvement  of  Ireland,  331 ; 
practical  instructors,  29  ;  annual  .show,  509 

Arts,  Mrs  Mechi's  lecture  on  agriculture, 
7G3,  823 

Botanical  of  London,  119,  262,  407,  471, 
679 

Botanical  of  Edinburgh,  103,  134,  199,  262, 
358,  4.j7,  502,  739 

Caledonian  Horticultural,  22,  183,  391,  433, 
470,  534,  593,  324 

Chelsea  Dahlia,  551 

Cornwall  Horticultural,  614 

Derby  Carnation,  518 

Eutomolo 'ical,  71,  167,  230,  358,  433,  502, 
566,  6l6,  710,  775 

Flax  Improvement  of  Ireland,  525 

Glasgow  Botanical,  82i 

Gloucester  Agricultural ;  Mr,  HewittBavifr' 
speech,  29 

Hammersmith  Pansy,  295 

Highland  and  Agricultural  of  Scotland,  105; 
storing  roots,  44;  admission  of  tenant  firmers, 
60  ;  advantage  or  disadvantage  ot  subsoil 
and  trench  ploughing,  108 ;  best  varieties 
of  Oats  to  sow,  204  ;  feeding  farm-horses, 
236  ;  half-year  y  meeiing,  395  ;  exliibidon  ot;, 
at  Glasgow,  477 ;  report  of  the  iuipleuients 
at,  493  ;  ditto  of  the  cattle,  524  ;  judging  of 
implements  at,  5^3;  best  varieties  of  Wheat 
to  sow,  qualities  of  each,  and  comparative 
advantages  of  drilling,  dibblm.;,  or  oowing 
broadcast,  700 ;  substances  whiL-h  can  bo 
most  profitably  employed  as  ausiliaries  for 
Turnips  in  fattening  cattle  and  sheep,  765, 
781,  3J8 

Highland  Patriotic,  429 

Hitcham  labourers  and  mechanics,  rules 
of,  309 

Horticultural,  39.  119,  150,  132  ;  214,  246, 
342,  391,  501,  56r»,  630,710,  775;  auniversary, 
278 ;  garden,  noticed,  167 ;  scbedule  of 
prizes  for  1350, 162  ;  ditto  for  1351,  530,  531 ; 


exh  bitions  at  the  garden,  291,  323.  371,  451  ; 
reports  of  ditto,  326,  374,  453  ;  jottings  at 
ditto,  325  ;  judges  at  ditto,  326;  visitors  at 
ditto,  434 ;  liat  of  awards  at  ditto  for  May, 
3?2  ;  for  June,  370  ;  for  July,  450 
Ipswich  Auricula,  295 
Lenham  Agricultural,  Dr.  Plomley  on  the 
Hop  fungus,  721 

Lmnean,  33,  87,  119,  150,  183,  215,  246,  310, 
353,  391,  710,  74i,  775  ;  anniversary,  343 
Microscopical,  39,  246,  391 
Modbury  Cattle,  654 
Montreal  Horticultural,  653 
Newhaven  Horticultural,  663  ;  Mr.  FarsonB* 
address,  &7 

Port  Natal  Horticultural,  151 
Rovai  Botanic  Garden  extiibitions,  report 
of,  294,   375,  422  ;  ditto,   list  of  awards  for 
May,  3o6  ;  ditto  for  June,  386  ;  ditto  for  July, 
434 
Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland,  39,  6l4 
R  'yal  Horticultural  Improvement  of  Ire- 
land, 273, 566 

Royal  Institution,  l5l 
Kojal  South  London  Floricultural,    246, 
391,  471,  582  ;  annual  meeting  of  1850,  183; 
ditto  of  1851,  807 
Sheffield  uardeners,  88 

Slough  Carnation,  422,  437,  487  ;  pink,  423 
Stoke  Newingtou  Chrysanthemum,  230 
Tardebigg  Horticultural,  532 
Toronto  Horticultural,  663 
Trafalgar    Agricultural  annual  meeting, 
813 
Worcester  Agricultural,  46 
Faemees'  Clces  : 

Berwickshire:  Milne's  report  on  English 
farming,  716 

Birmingham  cattle,   361,   713,  729;  report 
of,  796  ;  dimensions  and  weights  of  animal  ft 
at,  ;93 
East  Ilsley ;  farm-yard  manure,  3l7 
Fylde,  i3 

Hadleigh:   Mr,  Mechi's  speech  on  cattle 

feeding,  331 

Leigu'.on  Buzzard  :  Smithfield  nuisance,  13 

London:  tenant-right,  349  ;  testimonial  to 

Mr.  Shaw,  350;  Swedes,  396;  high  farming, 

533 

Newcastle:  Grass  land  to  improve,  77; 
farm  accounts,  205  ;  cultivation  of  strong 
clay  soils,  397  ;  steam  engine  ia  its  applica- 
tion to  agriculture,  7l7 

Newtownards:  house  feeding,  38l 
North  Lancashire:    preparing  and  apply-' 
ing  farm-yard  manures,  652,  GSd 
Oxford  :  Wheat  blight,  797 
Peuwitb  :  box-feeding,  413 
Smithtield,  cattle,  713,  7S2,  823  ;  report  of, 
791;  dimensions  and  weights  oi  animals  at, 
793 
St.  Petei's  :  farm  costs,  93 
Strauraer:  cattle  feeding,  413 
York  :  agriculture  and  its  prospects,  285  ; 
show,  report  of,  525;  report  of  implements 
at  ditto,  525 
Soil,   pulveriser   of,   54 ;    boggy.   Grass  seeds 
for,    62 ;    for   Aquilegia    giandulosa,    136  ; 
f  jr    potting,    165  ;     and   manure.     Profes- 
sor   Way's  lectures  on,  188,   331 ;  drainage 
of  strong  clay,  397  ;  ditto  ot  deep  clay,  779; 
peat,  373,  436;  and  the  air,  505,   570,   585; 
heavy,  management  of,  60i;  loamy,  absorp- 
tion ot  manure  by,  634 ;  fur  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  744 
Solar  radiaions,  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  tbe  chemical  action  of,  530 
Sooc,  when  to  apply,  126  ;  adulteration  of,  390 
Son",  prolific,  492 

Soweiby's  Popular  Mineralogy,  rev.,  743 
Spade  labour,  2o3,43!>,  63? 
Species,  transmutation  of,  353,  339 
Sph^ronema  deformans,  563 
'Spinach,  select,  213 
Sprouts,  75 
Squashes,  599 

Stables,  to  construct  and  ventilate,  521,  602 
Stanhopea  cirrhata,  295;   ecoiuuta,  295;    tii* 

coraia,  295 
Stanton,  W.  P.  Thornhill's  farm  at,  noticed, 

365 
Stanwick  Nectarine,  275,  310,  676,  8Q3;  sale  p^ 

3ij8,  324 
Statice  armeria,  373,  422,  790 
Statistical  Companion  tor  ls50,  rev.,  295 
Steam,  waste,  353;  oitio,  bow  to  torn  to  ao 

couut,  195,  227,  245,  292 
Steam  boilers,  water  for,  423 
Steam  cultivator,  140 
Steam  plougus,  522,  601,  636 
Sie^m  power,  and  agriculture,  V5, 140,  283,  364, 
365,    717,  749;  and  present  prices,  330;  and.. 
tne  homestead,  633 
S;eam-kiln,  etl'ecc  of,  on  Lymexjion  navale,  470 
Stettin,  neivs  Irom,  348 

Stock,  feeding,   10,  109,  l2i,   i22,  i38,  l55,  iTO, 
250,  233,  373,  331,  4l2,  413,  427,  540,  765,  781, 
828;  on  boarded  floors,    10-,    187,  654,  794-j 
on  tatting,  27,  765 ;    increase  of  weight  in, 
compared  wi>.ti  the  consumpiioa  of  food,  30  ;. 
breeds  of,  137  ;  live,  Mr.  Mecbi's  account  for 
1349,  139,  188  ;  Jersey,  23o  ;  diseases  of,  331  ; 
water  for,  429;  insurance  of,   187,  220,446, 
457,  477  ;  shon-humed,  49u  ;  dairy,  556,  588, 
663;  Cow  Parsnip  as  toud  fur,  523,  556,  573  j, 
summer  crops  lor,  574 
Stocks,  Peach,  693 
Storm,  progress  of  a,  283 
Storm  glass,  517 

Strawberries,  and  Onion  beds,  134 ;  to-  force> 
147,  532,  549  ;  disease  iu  roots  of,  166  ;  spotted 
K'aved,  131;  old  tan  as  munure  for,  128; 
Bl^ck  Prince,  373,  453  ;  early,  390  ;  brick 
terraces  fur,  483;  culture  oi,  517;  Hoberta* 
tiles  for,  550,  566,  5iSS,  581,  614,  627,  776; 
Fi-ench,  707 ;  for  succession,  760 
Stud,  the,  by  Harry  Hieover,  rev.,  29 
tiubioll  ploughing,  124  ;  advantages  and  disad-* 

vantages  of,  103 
Snbsoiliug  u.  digging,  157 
Succulents,  163  j  huuae  for,  471) 
bugar,    betr  to   make  from,    605;   Cocoa-DOt, 
469  ;  Kvans'  Theory,  and  acott'ern's  Treatises 
on,    rev.,   694,    710,   726 ;    production  of,   in 
plants,  738 
Sugar-cane,  structure  and  composition  of,  756 
Suiphurator,  irry's,   663,  694,741;   Epps',  679» 

741 
Suntiowers,  Canadian,  774 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  791 
Suttou'a  Seed  List,  noticed,  366 
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Sutton  Waldron,  Mr,  Huxtable's  farm  at,  visit 

to,  3G2 
Swallows,  early,  245 
Swaus,  food  of,  521 
Sweet  William,  monstroas.  643 
Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  53,  7J8 


Tallow,  vegetable,  617 

Tan  bark,  as  manure,  19S,  232,  253,  270  ;  for 
Strawberries,  193 

Tanks,  for  liquid  manure,  93,  12i,  537  ;  for 
aquatics,  12u  ;  iron  water,  50i 

Tea,  green,  to  colour,  23  ;  and  coffee,  &c.,  re- 
tained for  home  consumption,  112  ;  duty  on 
ditto,  442 

Temperature,  terrestrial,  179  ;  of  Simla,  199  ; 
of  June,  390  ;  of  Holkhamand  Ciiiswick,  8j6, 
822  :  Greenwicti,  80G 

Tenant  and  landlord.  13,  43,  221,  251,  813 

Tenant  allotments,  778 

Tenant-right,  409.  443 

Tents,  Indian,  132 

Terraces,  g^arden,  406 

Thick  and  tbin  seeding,  44,  443 

Thin  seeding,  12,  26,  44,  60,  378,  427,  748,  780 

Thunderstorm  at  Tonbridsje  Wells,  407 

Threshing  machine,  220,  251 

Thrift,  790 

Thripg,  to  kill,  45S,  64S 

Tiles,  Roberts'  Strawberry,  550,  5GG,  568.  531, 
614,627,776  ;  and  brick-making,  122,  133,  ISO 

Ximber  bad,  effects  of  pruning  on,  69  ;  Spanish 
Chestnut,  worthless  as,  102,  133  ;  to  fell,  187, 
422;  seasoning  and  sawing,  790 

Time,  the  progress  of,  9 

Tiptree-hall  Farm,  3L7,  378,  427,  473  ;  live 
stock,  account  of,  for  1849, 139,  133,  363 

Tipula  oleracea,  39 

Tithe  commutation,  53 

Toads,  shedding  akin  of,  131,  373,  422,  50o 

Tobacco  cylioders,  fumigatioa  by  means  of,  615 

Toll-gates  and  CauUdort'ers  iu  pots,  264 

Tomato  sauce,  to  make.  584 

Tomtits,  193,  213,  229,  245,  293,  390 

Tortrix  angustioraaa,  20,  38,  51,  79,  181,  749  ; 
Pine  bud,  692 

Tourist's  Flora,  by  Jos.  Wood,  &c.,  rev.,  455 

Trade  memoranda,  21,  70,  So,  277,  293,  341,  389, 
693,  739 

Transplanting  Turnips,  62 ;  trees,  81 ;  vege- 
tables, 341  ;  evergreens,  387,  419 

Traps,  insect,  340,  376  ;  rabbit,  64S 

Traveller,  notes  of  a,  70,  84,  116,  212,  228,  372, 
757,  321 

Trees.  Larch,  to  fell,  33,  S3,  102;  ditto,  in 
winter,  198  ;  decay  of  ditio,  709  ;  first  sight 
of,  33  ;  hardiness  of  Conifers,  55,  518  ;  list  of 
ditto,  lOO  ;  sale  of  ditto,  119  ;  di:to  young,  to 
protect,  293 ;  ditto,  for  parks,  437 ;  ditto 
to  graft,  776  ;  forest,  ill  effects  of  pruniag, 
69;  witch  knots  on  ditto,  726;  to  trans- 
plant, 84,  337,  419;  Spanish  Chestnut, 
■worthless ness  of,  102,  133  ;  ditto,  to 
prune,' 152;  tackle  for  raising,  102;  resi- 
nous, when  to  prane,  lu4  ;  descent  of  sap  in 
21,  99,  103,  117,  134,  166,  H)G ;  gas,  injurious 
to,  118  ;  dressing  for  wounds  in,  1 20  ;  Poplars, 
to  strike,  152  ;  to  plant.  151,  Elm  at  tioatb- 
ampton,  death  of,  US,  132,  197  ;  Mango,  2i2; 
Birch,  bleeding  of  roots  of,  246,  259,  277  ■ 
ditto,  cure  for,  273;  large  mahogany,  262- 
when  to  fell,  296  ;  law  respectine;  damaging 
of,  359  ;    Ash,  to  propagate,  422  ;    Laurel^ 


effects  of  the  winter  on,  469  ;  strippio^  leaves 
off,  5,  33  ;  effect  of  ringing,  5GS  ;  Paul's  cata- 
logue of,  noticed,  i93  ;  Green  Dragon  (Dra- 
caiaa  DracoJ,  treatment  and  flowering  of,  (ill ; 
purple  Elm,  673;  Walnut,  to  graft,  723; 
Currants,  to  prune,  40 ;  Peacb,  to  prune, 
40 ;  ditto,  to  disbud,  260  ;  ditto,  areen- 
fly  on,  324  ;  ditto,  curl  in,  531 ;  ditto 
to  root-prune,  53t ;  ditto,  select,  for  forcing, 
6-'2  ;  ditto,  for  open  walls,  632  ;  stock  of 
ditto,  693  ;  sheep,  injurious  to,  62  ;  Pear, 
management  of,  70  ;  ditto,  size  of,  5l8  ;  wire 
Kysiem  of  training.  36,  232  ;  Quince,  to  prune, 
119;  Apple  tree,  diseased,  lt>6  ;  to  protect, 
2il  ;  wall,  covering  and  maoasement  of,  260, 
277  ;  Ntc:arines,  to  dsbud,  260  ;  ditto,  select 
for  forcing,  63i  ;  ditto,  the  Stanwick,  275, 
3U,  676;  sale  of,  ditto,  308,  321;  to  root 
prune,  4l9,  034  ;  Apricots  as  standards,  55i  ; 
for  a  Westerly  aspect,  552  ;  Orange,  5^3  ; 
wash  for,  583;  hardy  in  185),  62S ;  new 
metkod  of  grattin^',  617  ;  for  a  sou:h  wall, 
618  ;  for  au  easterly  aspect,  643  ;  Apples,  741  ; 
ditto,  for  Espaliers,  618;  Plums,  select,  673, 
693,  7^8,  to  train,  ditto,  69 1  ;  Magnum 
Bonuta,  614;  Prince  of  Wales,  774;  gaU 
vaniied  wira  for,  709  ;  for  walls,  760 ; 
Gooseberries,  select,  12J  ;  ditto,  on  espaliers, 
486  ;  culture  of  ditto  ,  806  ;  Pears,  espaliers 
V.  standard,  821 ;  age  ot^  819  ;  rate  of  growth 
in,  319 

Treothim,  culture  of  the  Pine-apple  at,  6,  84, 
102  ;  hybrid  Melon,  598 

Trojjiejlum,  1S4  ;  specioaum,  390 

Tulips,  Mr.  Groom's,  313 

lulip  esmbition  of  I35l,  727 

Tull's  husbandry,  10 

Turkeys,  l73  ;  food  for  fattening,  7lS 

Turner  on  Useful  Arts,  rev.,  l99 

Turuips,  cultivation  of,  9  ;  value  of  a  ton,  l2  ; 
danger  of  putting  ewes  on,  30;  storing  of, 
44.  89,  154,  l72,  220,  316  ;  to  transplanr,  62  ; 
select,  117  ;  tops  of,  a  decoy  for  vermin,  261  ; 
Swede,  396;  bran,  a  manure  for,  4i3;  best 
manure  for,  139  ;  disease  iu,  573  ;  substitnces 
which  can  be  most  profiiaoly  employed  as 
ausilianes  for,  in  fattening  cattle,  765,  781, 
823 

Turnip-cu.ter,  413 

Turaip  fly,  Brown's  famigator  for  destroying, 
444 

Tnroplke  trusts,  749 

lyso  on  the  Anemone,  rev.,  791 


Underwood,  759 

United  Sta  es.  Gray  on  Plants  of,  rev.,  23 

Uredo  caudida,  472 

Ustilago  Maydis,  675 


Vegetation,  effjcts  of  salt  on,  629  ;  successive, 

790 
Vegetables,   forced  by  waste  steam,  195;    to 

transplant,  341 ;  how  to  enlarge,  790 
Vegetable  Marrow,   ripe,   as    food,  261  ;    good 

covering  for  railway  embankments,  293 
Vegetable  instinct,  791 
Vegetable  tallow,  647 
Ventilation,   172,731;   root,   310,   326,    342;  of 

drains,  330  ;    of  stables,  521 ;   Practical/  by 

Burn,  rev.,  551 


Vermin,  destruction  of,  22,  715;  trees,  to  pro- 
tect from,  759 

Veronica  speciosa,  var.  Kermesina,  500 

Vibrio  graminis.  567 

Victoria  Park,  707,  787.  305 

Victoria  regia,  645,  709  ;  at  Cbatsworth,  70, 
103,  228,  613  ;  plan  of  house  for,  at  ditto, 
548  ;  at  Syoo,  227,  310,  325 

Villa  and  Suburban  Gardening,  6,  20,  37,  54, 
70,  102.  117,  132,  149,  165,  197,  212,  244,  260, 
277,  292,  3l)9,  o24,  341,  357,  373,  389,  405,  420, 
437,  452,  469,  48t,  517,  532,  549,  565,  531,  597, 
613.  629,  645,  677,  692,  709,  724,  740,  757,  789, 

805,  821 

Village  excursions,  547,  596,  629,  661,  G91  ;  igno- 
rance. 630;  lectures,  505,  570,  53-5,  618,  634, 
6uG,  682 

Vmegar  plant,  759 

Vines,  select,  6  ;  to  prune,  20,  37  ;  to  force,  54  ; 
open  air,  104,  405  ;  to  manure,  119  ;  killed  by 
gas,  197  ;  branch  roo  :s  of,  403  ;  to  summer 
prune,  121,  453,  469,  486,  487,  653  ;  of  Hun- 
gary, 4G3;  large,  at  SiUwood,  565  ;  succes- 
sion, 60O  ;  culture  of,  a  helpmate  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind,  645,  677,  693,  703,  725,  740, 
757,  773,  783,  805  ;  Polmaised,  free  from  mil- 
dew, 500  ;  at  Cumberland  Lodge  and  Hampton 
Court.  691,  741;  ripening  the  wood  of,  726; 
late,  753,  774  ;  iu  pots,  76J  ;  culiuce  of,  790, 

806,  822 

Vinery  and  Cowhouse,  198 

Vine  borders,  87,  709,  723, 753, 737,  791,  820,  822  ; 

to  concrete,  741,  820;  to  cover,  742  ;  natui-al 

and  artificial,  772 
Vine  pillars,  260,  278 
Vme  routs,  bleeding  of,  278,  821 
Vine  stools,  degeneration  and  improvement,  4 
Vme  mildew,  245,  436,  533,  566,  643  ;  cure  for, 

326,    662  ;    prevalence    of,    631 ;     what    the 

French  say  about  it,  613 
Violets,  163  ,  seedling  Russian,  709 
Viper  question,  6,  122 
Viper  skins,  131 
Voices  from  the  Woodlands,  rev.,  823 


"W, 


Waoes,  labmrers',  219,  281,  330,  395;  ditto, 
returns  respecting,  235,   266,  284,   293,  331 ; 
shepherda',  395 
Waggons  V.  carts  in  the  harvest  field,  621 
Walks,  earden,  115,  143,  163,  166,  131,  193,  212, 
214,230,  245,  262,  3J7  ;  shell,    311;    edgings 
for,  8u7 
Wallflower,  Marshall's,  325 
Walls,  Roses  for,  72  ;  wire  system  of  fastening 
fruit  trees  to,  Si,  232,  616,  709  ;    Ferns  for, 
133;  studs  for,  232;    to  cover  trees  on,  260  ; 
ditto  mana:rement  of,  277;    flued,  293,357; 
p^int  f  jr,  296  ;  hardy  plants  for,  470  ;  open. 
Peaches  for,  632 ;   mossy,  759 ;   fruit  trees 
for,  760 
Walnut,  to  graft,  723 
Wardian  case-,  3 

Warner's  (Mr.)  garden,  7;  Orchids,  183 
Warrea  discolor,  colour  of,  244  ^ 

Wash  for  fruit  trees,  533 
Wasps,  destruction  of,  407,  453,  471 
Water,  hard,  to  soften,  62  ;  hot,  v.  scale,  88  ; 
brown  scum  on,  341,  353  ;  Prof.  Way's  lec- 
ture on,  423  ;  discussion  on  ditto,  443  ;  for 
irrigation,  4J9,  663  ;  for  steam  boilers,  423  ; 
for  cattle,  429  ;  purification  of.  433,  452,  470, 
519,  822  ;  conveyance  of,  549,  742,  759,  771 ; 
Bird's  hydrostatic  syphon,  519,  696,  709 ; 
bulbs  in,  S06 


Water  pipes,  131,  312,  726,  322  ;  glass,  166.  198. 
213 

Water  Lilies,  gleanings  about,  709 

Water  Melons,  170 

Water  meadows,  proper  management  of,  639 

VVater-cress  grounds  at  Erfurt,  261 

Water  snails,  279 

Water  wheels  for  farm  machinery,  203,  235 

Waterer's,  M.r,  HoaeaandMr.  John,CataIogue3 
of  American  Plants,  593 

Way's  (Prof.)  lectures  on  guano  and  its  adul- 
terations, 110  ;  on  Boils  and  manures,  188  ; 
discussion  on  ditto,  331  ;  on  the  chemical 
principles  of  butter  and  cheese  making,  251  ; 
o^  water,  123  ;  discussion  on  ditto,  443 

Weather,  373  ;  in  Devon,  197  ;  in  Essex,  214  ; 
in  Herts,  294  ;  in  May,  325  ;  in  June,  390 

Weddell  (Dr.)  on  Cinchona  Forests,  rev.,  55 

Weeds,  pond.  565 

Weevil,  pitch  a  preventive  of,  10 

Weight  of  live  and  dead  pigs,  556  ;  of  Man- 
gold Wurzel  roots,  702 

Wells,  public,  503  ;  tixed  filters  in,  549 

Welsh  agriculture,  46 

Wheat,  steeped  in  arsenic,  14,  30,  91,  380 ; 
danger  of,  ti2  ;  for  horses,  27  ;  prices  of,  91, 
106,  170.  203  ;  Egyptian,  105,  636  ;  growing 
of,  172;  grubs,  269;  ergot  in,  347;  steeps 
for,  330,  395  ;  word  in  season,  or  a  pamphlet 
on,  noticed,  445;  to  harvest,  489;  blighted, 
492,  797  ;  reaping  v.  mowing,  557,  573,  604  ; 
chloride  of  lime  a  preventive  of  smut  in, 
651 ;  best  varieties  to  sow,  quantities  of  each, 
and  comparative  advantages  of  drilling, 
dibbling,  or  fsowing  broadcast.  700  ;  descrip- 
tion of  Huntei-'s,  Hopetoun,  and  Fenton,  700  ; 
experiment  on  raising,  730,  746,  761 ;  hoeing 
of,  731 ;  Mr.  Piper's,  731,  779  ;  culture  of,  ia 
Ireland,  732  ;  glutea  a  specific  mark  of,  651 

Wheat  crop,  637 

Wheat  drill,  651 

Wheeler's  Seed  List,  rev.,  135 

White  rust  (Uredo  Candida),  472 

WilUch's  tithe  commutation  table,  53 

Window  gardening  in  London,  693 

Wine,  Elder,  to  make,  b32 

Winter  at  St,  Petersburgh,  119 

Winter  garden,  plants  for,  804 

Wire  Fencing,  Young  on,  rev.,  135 
Wireworms,  decoy  lor,  261 ;  to  kill,  416 

Wiring  walls  for  truiUrees,  82,  23;,  616,  709 

Wood,  creosote  a  preserver  of,  from  sea  worms, 
533  ;  worm-eaten,  824 

Wooden  shutters  v.  mats,  22 

Wood's  Tourists'  Flora,  rev.,  455 

Wool,  Anglo-Merino,  444 

Word  in  season,  or  pamphlet  on  corn  growing, 
rev.,  445 

Worton  Cottage,  florists'  meetings  at,  214,  246, 
263,  278,  343,  359,  389,  407,  433,  502,  534,  551 

Wray's  (Mr.)  Practical  Sugar  Planter,  rer., 
694,  710,  726 


VoQHOoRT,  tomake,  6 

Voung  on  Wire  Fencing,  rev.,  105 

Yuccis,  742;  late  flowering,  7Ia 


2i. 


Zisc  paint,  poiaonous  effects  of,  035 


L_ 


LIST  OF  WOODCUTS  IX  THE  PEESENT  VOLUME. 


Abies  Jezoensis,  Sll 
Aissade,  irri3;ator,  3i0 
Aniherstia  nobilis,  fiower^of, 
>iits,  house,  340 


BncKiNGHAii  Palace,  plan   of  alterations  in 
front  of,  595 


Calboa  globosa,  23 

Calceolaria  malformed,  3S9 

Camellia  stem,  ringed,  3 

Carnation,  monstrous,  612 

Castle  Malgwyn,  plan  of  heating  frames  at,  133 

Cemonus  unicolor,  35 

Chatsworth,  Victoria  house  at,  548,  549 

Chinese  Primrose,  135 

Christmas  Rose,  52 

Cupressus  fnnebris,  439 

Currant  tree,  manner  of  pruning,  37 

Cypripedium  Lowei,  214 


FxiBEET,  manner  of  pruning  the,  37 

Porest  trees,  pieces  of,  showing  ill  effects  of 

pruning,  69 
Foxglove,  monstrous,  -435 
Frames,  plan  of  heating  at  Castle  Malgwyn,132 
Fuchsia  spectabilis,  71 
Garden  walks,  diagrams  Ulustratiye  of,  115, 

163.  198,  212 
Grafting,  experiments  in,  75S 
Grape,  rnildew,  appearance  of,  4.86 


Hairs  on  plants,  659 

Heating,  at  Castle  Ma?gwyn,  132 ;  chesp,  dia- 
grams i'-lustratire  of,  103 


I. 


Ilex  comuta,  311 ;  microcarpa,  311 

Insects,  Pear  moth  (Tortrixangustiorana),  20; 

Bark,  mite   (Aearus   geniculatus),   24,   232; 

Rose   maggot,    35  ;    Cemonus   unicolor.   53 ; 

Tipula  oleracea,  40  ;  mussel  scale,  72  ;  Elater 

lioeatus,    104  ;    snake   millepide=),   136,  243  ; 

Crane  flies,    168  ;  Hylurgus  piniperda,  200; 

Tipula   maculosa,  232  ;    Elater  segetis,  230  ; 

Tvood  leopard  moth,    312  ;    house  anf,   340  ; 

Otiorhjnchus     sulcatus,    376 ;     Cecidomyia 

tritici,    472  ;    Sires    gigas,    517 ;    Lymesvlon 

navale,  677  ;  Pine  bud  Tortrix,  692 ;  Bruchus 

granarius,  776 


Ledcoium  vemum,  210 

Libocedrus  tetragona,  439  ;  chilensis,  439 

Ljmexjlon  navale,  677 

M. 


Maize  smut,  675 
Manure  tank,  93 
ililde^T,  Grape,  appearance  of,  436 


0. 

Oncidicm  serratnm,  279 
Orchid-house,  cheap,  30S 


r. 


Peab  moth  (Tortrix  angustiorana),  20 

Pelargonium,  Willmore's  Surprise,  515; 
galls  of,  579 

Pine  bud  Tortrix,  692 

Pine  pits  at  Trentham,  85 

Plants,  descent  of  sap  io,  99  ;  diagrams  illus- 
trative of  vigour  and  weakness  in,  579  ;  root 
hairs  of,  659 

Plant-bouses,  illustrations  of  natural  arrange- 
ment in,  143,  164,  229 

Plum,  monstrous,  406 

Pot,  layering,  646 

Primula,  Chinese,  135 

Fruoing,  diagrams  illustrative  of,  37,  69,  101, 
149 


QoiNCE,  pruning,  149 


E. 


Root  hairs,  659 
Roses,  pots  for  layering,  64S 
Rose,  Christmas,  52 
Rose  maggot,  35 


St.  James's- pake,  plan  of  alterations  in,  595 
Sap,  descent  of,  99 
Sirex  eigas,  517 

Snowflake  ^Leucoium  veruum),  200 
Stanhopea  cirrhata,  295 ;  ecornota,   295 ;   tri- 
cornis,  295 


Strawberries,  brick  terraces  for,  483 
Sweet  William,  monstrous,  643 


Tank,  manure,  93 

Timber,  pieces  of,  showing  the  ill  effects 

pruning,  69 
Tortrix  angustiorana,  20  ;  Pine  bud,  692 
Trees,  fruit,  pruning,  diagrams  iUastrative  of, 

37, 101,  149 
Trentham,  Fine  pits  at,  85 


T7. 


UsTiLAGo  Maydis,  675 
Uredo  Candida,  472 


YicTOBiA  house  at  Chatsworth,  543,  549^ 


W, 


Walks,  garden,  diagrams  illustrative  of,  115 

163,  193,  212 
White  rust  (Uredo  Candida),  472    '^    !^ 
WiUmore's  Surprise  Felargoniumj'515       -^;~~'_ 
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[Price  6^. 


INDKX. 


J^dviee  to  garSeaerB  and  masters 
Agriculture,   Experimental,    by 

Frof.  JohnBton.  rev 

A^cultaral  progreis 

Aoimals 

Atplenimn  fentanum 

Calendar,  HorticiUtoral 

—  Aericultural 

Camellias,  stem  of,  ringed 

—  to  winter  

ColoaTB.  RTOupinff  of 

Cords,  Turkish,  to  make    

Diseases  of  plants    

EggBwith  discoloured  yolks.,,, 

Eliastoa  Castle,  noticed 

Episodes  of  Insect  Life,rev 

Parm  estimates 

—  accounts    , 

Farminjr,  Toll's  system  of. 

—  high  and  low  prices 

Fishes'  spawn,  artificial  fecun- 
dation of  

Slower!,  arrangement  of  

Gardeners,  advice  to    , . 

Glass  dealers  and  rough  plate  ,. 

Heating,  Polmaise    

Labourer,  the 

Landlord  and  tenant 

LelghlonBuzzard  Farmers*  Club 


6  c 

13  c 

11  c 

.  6  c 

a  c 

8  a 

13  e 

3  a 
8  e 

4  e 

6  b 

5  a 

14  6 
4  6 

7  a 

12  b 

13  a 
10  e 

12  a 

7  c 

4  c 

6  c 
3  b 
6  b 

in  a 

13  a 
13  a 


Loddigea  (Mr.),deathof  7  e 

Meat,  price  of 12  * 

Fears,  new  sorts  of  56 

Pine-apples  at  Tremham  6  a 

Pitch  r.  com  weevrl 10  c 

Plants,  grouping  of 4  c 

—  dlBeases  of  ba 

PolmaiBS  heating 6  ft 

Koses,  continuous  hloomera..,,    6  6 
Eose  gardens  of  ilertfordahire, 

rev 7  ft 

Seedin»,thin  12  a 

Stock  feeding 10  a 

Tenant  and  landlord    13  a 

Time,  the  nrotfress  of 9  a 

Toll's  husbandry  10  e 

Tumlpa,  cultivation  of  9  c 

—  value  of  a  ton 12  c 

Villa  gardening  ..., 6  a 

Vines,  select    6  a 

Tine   stools,   degeneration   and 

improvement  of 4  a 

Viper  question    6  a 

Wardian  cases    Be 

Warner's  (Mr.),  garden 7  6 

Weevil,  corn,  and  pilch 10  c 

Wheat,  steeped  in  arsenic 14  a 

loghoort 6  ft 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE 

GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 
—Your  Votes  are  solicited  for  EDWARD  BEACH,  of 
Quedgely,  near  Gloucester,  a  very  deserving  old  man,  now  up- 
wards of  75  years  of  age.  He  has  been  all  his  life  engaged  in 
the  gardening  business ;  but,  unfortunately,  through  losing  a 
great  portion  of  the  little  money  he  saved,  is  now  dependent  on 
charity.  The  favour  of  your  Vote  will  be  highly  esteemed 
He  is  strongly  recommended  by  Messrs,  Gaeaway,  Mates,  and 
Co.|  Durdham  Down  Nursery,  Bristol;  Mr.  Geoeqe  Wheelek, 
I^orseryman,  Warminster ;  and  Mr,  J,  C.  Wheelee,  Kingsholm 
Nursery,  Gloucester, 


AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  he  has  just 
published  a  New  and  Complete  Catalogue  of  his  AMERI- 
CAN and  CONIFEROUS  PLANTS,  which  may  be  had  on 
application,  inclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to 

HosEA  Watebeb,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  SEEDS. 

CUTHILL'S  EARLY  SCARLET-FLESH  MELON 
gained  two*  Prizes  this  year,  one  at  Cbiswick,  and  one  at 
Regent's  Park ;  Snow's  Green-fleshed  Prize  Melon,  2^.  per 
packet,  each,  Cuthill's  Early  Black  Spine  Cucumber,  the  best 
for  ail  purposes,  see  Chronicle;  Snow's  Superior  White  Spine 
Ditto,  Is.  per  packet,  each  sort,  of  10  seeds  ;  20  seeds  of  best 
Marrow,  6d. ;  Lisianthus  RusseUianus,  Is.  per  packet ;  Lisi- 
anthus  plants,  very  fine,  from  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6cl.  to  5s.  each  ; 
the  various  sorts  of  Strawberry  plants,  in  pots,  for  forcing. 
Cuthill's  Treatise  upon  the  Potato,  Strawberry,  Cucumber, 
Melon,  and  Lisiantiius,  la.,  or,  by  post.  Is.  4d.  Cucumber 
Plants  ready  about  the  1st  of  February.— James  Cothill, 
Florist,  Cam,berwell,  Surrey, 

BENJAMIN  R.  CANT,    St.  JohnVstreet  Nursery, 
Colchester,  has  now  ready  for   delivery,    strong   well- 
established  plants  of  the  follovring  : 

GERANIUM,  HOYLE'S  CRUSADER       7s.  Od.  each, 

TOPPING'S  BRILLIANT 7s.  6d.    „ 

FUCHSIA  SPECTABILIS 7s.  6d.    „ 

The  Three  for  18s.,  carriage  and  package  free  to  London. 
Post-office  orders,  or  reference,  requested  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents.   The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

QUICK  FOR  SALE. 

SAMUEL  COCKING,  Seedsman,  &c.,  Biggleswade, 
has  to  dispose  of  a  large  quantity  of  WHITETHORN 
QUICK,  of  two  years'  growth,  at  23.  6d.  per  1000,  very  strong. 
Ditto,  three  years'  growth,  at  45,  per  1000,  delivered  free  within 
20  miles. 


"VTEW  VERBENA,  TURNER'S  "MRS,  MILLS." 

J-^  —The  following  opinion  of  the  above  is  from  Glenny's 
Garden  Almanack :  "  This  variety  was  exhibited  at  the 
Shacklewell  Dablia  and  Seedling  Show,  and  at  Birmingham, 
"Where  it  was  awarded  First  Class  Certificates,  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  formed  of  all  we  have  seen  in  cultivation ; 
the  petals  nearly  touch  each  other  at  the  outer  edge,  and  the 
outline,  though  not  perfect,  is  nearer  to  it  than  any  we  have 
seen  ;  it  is  one  of  the  colours  that  come  near  to  blue."  It  is  a 
"beautiful  pot  plant,  and  equally  desirable  for  bedding,  being 
of  close  habit,  free  flowering,  and  fine  foliage.  Plants,  in 
spring,  5s. — Royal  Nursery,  Slough.      


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
Bulbs  of  this  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  Flower  have 
been  just  received  from  Italy,  at  A,  COBBETT'S  Old-esta- 
bUshed  Italian  Warehouse,  18,  Pall-mall,  and  are  warranted 
double,  and  of  which  large  and  choice  roots  are  selected  at  4s. 
per  dozen.  Also,  expected,  about  the  end  of  January,  a  choice 
collection  of  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  and  Shaddock  Trees, 
together  with  Catalonian,  Azorian,  and  Arabian  Jessamine 
plants,  any  of  which  may  be  bespoke. — N.B.  Orders  by  post 
punctually  attended  to. 


MANNINGTON'S  PEARMAIN. 

JAMES  CAMERON,  Nubsertman  and  Florist,  re- 
turns his  best  thanks  to  his  friends  and  the  public  in 
f;eneral  for  their  liberal  support,  and  begs  to  say  he  has  now 
or  sale  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  above  valuable  APPLE, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  offer  them  at  so  reduced  a  price  as  to 
ensure  them  extensive  cultivation.  It  is  a  middle-sized  variety, 
and  difl'srent  from  any  in  cultivation,  and  remarkable  for  its 
rich  sugary  and  aromatic  flavour,  superior  in  every  respect  to 
the  Eibstone  Pippin.  It  is  in  its  height  of  flavour  from  January 
tUl  the  end  of  May,  and  a  very  good  bearer.  Strong  dwarf 
maiden  plants  65.  each;  the  usual  allowance  to  the  trade. 
Kemittances  from  unknown  correspondents,  previous  to  the 
trees  being  sent,  by  Post-office  orders,  made  payable  to  James 
Camebon,  Nurseryman,  Uckfield,  Sussex, 

J.  C.  has  also  an  extensive  stock  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees, 
Quicks,  Evergreens,  and  Koses  of  first-rate  qaalit?. 


THE    VERY     BEST    KINDS     OF     KITCHEN 
GARDEN  SEEDS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 
*»*  Carriage  free  to  any  raihvay  or  packet  office  in 
London  or  Bristol,  or  to  any  station  on  the  Great 
Western^  South-westerny  or  South-eastern  Railways. 
JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS,  geowing  theie  seeds  them- 
selves,  AND   CAREEDLLT  PEOVING  ALL  THE  NEW  KINDS  AS  SOON 

AS  iNTflODCCED,  are  enabled  to  supply  the  public  with  new  Seeds 
of  such  quality  as  will  prevent  disappointment  in  the  crops. 

No.  1.— A  COMPLETE  COLLECTION  OF  KITCHEN 
GARDEN  SEEDS,  containing  full  quantities  of  the  kingof  Peas, 
Fairheard's  Sur'prizey  Champion  of  England^  Sutton's 
Early  Champion,  Sutton's  Early  Goliah,  Burhige^s  Eclipse^ 
and  other  superior  kinds  of  Peas;  as  also  the  choicest  Cur- 
cumber.  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  LettucSy  and  all  other  kinds 
of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds,  now  in  general  cultivation,  for 
the  reduced  charge  of  21.  2s,  ' 

No.  2.— A  COMPLETE  COLLECTION,  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, 11.  Is. 

No.  3.— A  SMALL  AND  CHOICE  ASSORTMENT,  12s.  Gd. 
***  Carriage  free,  as  see  above. 

The  ADVANTAGES  offered  to  purchasers  of  either  of  the  above 
Collections  are,  the  best  sorts  yet  introduced,  at  much  lowee 
PRICES  than  are  usually  charged  for  the  old  kinds  of  inferior 
quality.  Should  any  article  not  be  required  it  might  be  men- 
tioned  in  giving  the  order,  and  increased  quantities  of  others 
will  be  given  in  lieu  of  those  to  be  omitted. 

MES&RS.  SUTTON'S  NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE  will  be 
forwarded  free  bj  post  on  reueipt  or  twu  uennv  stamns 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  sent  free  by  pioc- ^^  follows  :_ 
The  best  50  sorts,  12s.  6d. ;  the  best  30  sorts,  7s.  Gd. ;  the  best 
20  sorts,  5s. 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks, 


SEED  POTATOES. 

CHARLES  SHARFE  has  much  pleasure  in  an 
nouncing  that  he  has  got  the  under- mentioned  sorts  of 
POTATOES  to  offer  again  this  season,  which  have  for  the  last 
four  successive  years  given  general  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of 
the  Ikingdom,  The  first  six  sorts  are  very  early  and  pro- 
ductive;  those  marked  thus  *  are  the  best  sorts  for  Frame 
Forcing  ;  they  are  offered  at  the  following  prices,  packing 
included  : 

Per  bushel  of  56  lbs.  Per  bushel  of  56  lbs. 

*EarIy  Oxford  Potatoes  ...  8s.    Early  Manleys       7s. 

*Early  Round  Frame      ...    8s.    Early  Cockneys    7s. 

Early  Ash-leaved  Kidney    Ss.    Fox's  Seedling      75, 

Second  Early  Potatoes  for  Winter  and  Spring  use  : 
American  Native  Potatoes    5s.  I  Kentish  Pink  Kidney    ...    45. 

York  Regents         5s.  |  Forty  Fold 4s. 

Orders  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
and  great  care  will  betaken  to  ensure  their  safe  delivery.  A 
liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade.— Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire. 

CLERODENDRON  BETHUNEANUM. 

HUGH  LOW  AND  Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  offer- 
ing the  above-named  most  beautiful  plant.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  them  from  Borneo,  and  is  figured  and  described  by 
Sir  Wm.  J.  Hooker  in  the  December  Number  of  the  Botanical 
Magazme.  auuu^  coLauusucu  plants,  G3s.  each.  A  Catalogue 
of  their  general  colleciioo,  stampea,  uua  r^oc  \,j  p<.o4 ,  cioo  o. 
ist  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  containing  the  best  and 
most  approved  varieties,  may  be  had  on  application. 

Clapton  Nursery,  London,  Jan.  5. 


MESSRS,  J.  AND  H.  BROWN'S  CATALOGUE  for 
1850,  contains  all  that  is  new  and  useful  in  Exotic  and 
Hardy  Plants  and  Shrubs.  Sent  free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 
Orders  for  any  of  the  following  will  be  executed  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits, 

Haedy  Ameeican  Plants.  s.  d. 

Andromeda  floribunda,  fine  established  plants,  well  set 

with  bloom,  per  dozen  20    0 

25  Azaleas,  new  hardy  Belgian  varieties,  on  their  own 
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roots,  with  flower-buds,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  , .  20 

25  American  Azaleas,  do.  do,  do.        ..15 

6  Andromedas  of  sorts,  including  floribunda  . .    8 

6  Kalmias,  and  6  Ledums,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10 
25  Hardy  American  Shrubs,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10 
12  Rhododendrons,  including  scarlet,  white,  and  rose, 

hardy  varieties  

New  Hardy  Yellow  Rhododendrons,  each  7s.  6d.  to  10 

Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  extra  fine,  with  30  to  50  bloom 

buds,  each 2s,  6 d.  to    3 

6  Fine  Hardy  Magnolias,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10 

Hardy  Heaths  and  Yaccioiums,  ditto  ditto,  per  doz,. .    8 

50  Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  by  name  . .  . .  16 
12  Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name,  in  pots  . .  9 
Standard  and  half-standard  Roses,  per  dozen,  12s.  and  15 
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25 
30 
45 
15 
9 


Green  and  Black  Tea  plants,  quite  hardy,  per  dozen 

New  Crimson  Moss  Rose,  per  doz.  

Bourbon  Roses,  superior  sorts,  Rose  La  Reine  and  Per- 
petual Queen,  per  dozen        

12  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  one  of  a  sort,  blooming  plants 
12  Choice  Camellias,  by  name,  ditto  ditto 

50  Choice  Greenhouse  Plants,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name 
24  Choice  Ericas,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . . 

*  First-rate  Show  Pinks,  per  dozen  6s.  and 

*  First-rate  Carnations  and  Picotees,  per  dozen     9s.  and  12 

*  First-rate  Pansies,  per  dozen  . .  . .  6s.  and  9 
'^  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  show  varietiesj  per  dozen, 

6s.  to 

Choice  Fedit  Teees. 

Fine  Dwarf  and  Standard  Trained  Peaches,  Nectarines, 

Apricots,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries  ;  the  best  and 

most  approved  sorts  of  these  respective  kinds,  true  to 

name,  2s.  6d,  each,  or,  per  dozen  24 

Untrained  or  maiden  ditto.  Is.  6d  each,  or,  per  dozen  . ,  15 
Fine  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  per  dozen  3 
Strong  Vines,  Figs,  and  Apples,  per  dozen  « •        , .  15 

Filberts,  new,  thin  shell  and  red  skin,  per  doz.  . .    3 

Cryptomeria  japonica  and  6  Choice  Hardy  Pinus,  for  10 
Glycine  sinensis,  extra  fine  in  pots,  15  to  30  feet  each    , .    3 

Those  marked  thus  *  can  be  sent  by  post ;    also  Lists  of 
Garden  Seeds  of  all  hinds. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  Jan.  5,  j 
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EPPS'  COLLECTIONS  OF  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
SEEDS. — No.  1  contains  the  following  quantities,  and 
are  of  the  best  and  newest  kinds,  being  a  sufficient  supply  for  a 
nobleman's  large  establishment :  26  quarts  Peas,  12  quarts 
Beans,  4  oz.  Beet,  1  oz.  Borecole,  6  oz.  Broccoli,  1  oz.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  \  oz.  Buda  Kale,  7  oz.  Cabbage,  10  oz.  Carrot,  2  oz. 
Cauliflower,  2  oz.  Celery,  3  lbs.  Cress,  4  pkts.  Cucumber,  2  oz. 
Endive,  2  oz.  Leek,  G  oz.  Lettuce,  3  pkts.  Melon,  2  quarta 
Mustard,  10  oz.  Onion,  4  oz.  Parsley,  6  oz.  Parsnip,  2  oz.  Savoy, 
3  pkts.  Radish,  1  oz.  Scorzonera,  2  quarts  Spinach,  2  lbs* 
Turnips,   1  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow,  1  oz.  Salsafy,  and  12  pkts. 

Herbs,  Chili,  Capsicum,  &c.  £3    3    0 

No.  2,  two-thirds  of  the  above        2    2    0 

No.  3,  one-third  ditto  110 

No.  4. — This  collection  is  sufficient  for  a  gentleman 

having  a  moderate  sized  garden  0  12    G 

The  great  satisfaction  these  collections  have  given  to  some 
of  the  principal  famihes  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  inducea  W.  J.  Epps  with  confidence  to  solicit  fvirther 
patronage.  The  collections  contain  this  year  15  per  cent,  more 
than  last,  and  quite  equal  in  quality.  Descriptive  Seed  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  application.  All  orders  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  Post-office  order  from  unknown  purchasers.  No 
charge  made  for  packing,  and  deUvered  free  of  expense  to  any 
railway  station  in  London. — Agricultural  and  Horticultorw 
Seed  Establishment.  Higb-street,  Maidstone, _j^ 

CHEAP!     CHEAP!!     CHEAP!!! 

CHARLES  DALY  and  SON  beg  to  refer  their  friends 
and  the  public,  who  should  be  in  want  of  cheap  Thom 
Quick,  cheap  Irish  Yews,  cheap  Shrubs,  cheap  Forest  Trees, 
and  cheap  Early  Seed  Potatoes  at  53.  per  bushel,  to  their  Adver- 
tisement in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  27th  of  October,  and 
aa  auu  lOLU  yjt  -Muvember  last.  Their  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Farming  Seeds  scui.  fro©  bj- "poet,  c-uutainiug.a  good  many 
of  their  own  growing,  which  will  be  seen  by  their  Advertisement. 
They  will  also  feel  much  obliged  by  their  customers  paying 
their  last  year's  account,  as  they  have  no  wish  to  put  them  to 
expense. — Coleraine,  Ireland,  Jan.  5, 


COLE'S  SUPERB  SOLID  RED  CELERY.— This 
fine  Celery  has  given  such  entire  satisfaction,  not  only  for 
the  great  size  to  which  it  attains,  but  for  its  unequalled  crisp- 
ness  and  exquisite  nut-like  flavour,  that  it  needs  no  further  re- 
commendation. Seed  may  be  had  genuine  from  the  grower, 
William  Cole,  Dartford,  Kent,  in  sealed  packets,  la.  Gd.  each, 
or  the  amount  in  postage  stamps;  also  of  Messrs.  J.  and  J, 
Feazeb,  Leyton,  Essex;  Mr.  Buntabd,  Maidstone,  Kent; 
Mr.  Ceipps,  Tunbridge  Weils,  Kent ;  Mr.  Dehtee,  82,  Grace- 
church-sireet,  London  ;  Mr.  Tilet,  16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath; 
Mr.  Feancis.  Hertford  ;  NT.  Milnee,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
A  liberal  allowance  to  'be  trade. 


MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT  RHUBARB 
still  has  its  supremacy  over  all  other  kinds  for  its  extra- 
ordinary earliness,  de  leious  flavour,  and  splendid  red  colour  ; 
also  a  most  prolific  btiaier  and  free  grower,  with  large  stalks. 
For  early  forcing  it  fn-  surpasses  every  other  variety.  ^For 
making  wines,  preserves,  and  all  culinary  purposes,  it  is 
an  inestimable  production.  Strong  one-year  planted  roots  Is.  6d, 
each  ;  also  Myatt's  Linnaeus,  Is.  Gd. ;  and  Victoria,  9d.  The 
usual  allowance  to  the  trade.  Post-office  orders  made  payable 
to  William  Mitchell,  Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex,  will  meet 
wim  piuwj.pt  attention,  N-  b.  ino  abuve  la  ttum  four  to  live 
weeks  earUer  tnau  cUe  well-known  Victoria, 


CUCUMBERS. 

THE  THREE  BEST  CUCUMBERS  EVER  YET  SENT  OUT. 

EDWARD  TILEY  begs  to  remind  the  public  gene- 
rally, that  he  has  now  ready  to  dispose  of  good  sound  seed 
of  his  VICTORY  OF  BATH,  GORDON'S  WHITE  SPINE, 
and  LORD  KEYNON'S  FAVOURITE  (this  last  is  the  best 
for  winter  cultivation).  These  CUCUMBERS  have  been 
thoroughly  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  hundreds  of  growers, 
and  need  no  comment  on  their  superiority.  Victory  of  Bath, 
2s,  per  packet ;  Gordon's  White  Spine,  Is.  Gd.  do. ;  Lord  Key- 
non's  Favourite,  or  Winter  Cucumber,  2s.  Gd,  do.,  or  one 
packet  of  each  of  the  above  Cucumbers,  55. 

E.  T.  begs  to  mention  that  he  has  the  whole  stock  of  the  seed  of 
that  unequalled  Melon,  "Brougham  Hall,"  Green-flesh  ;  it  has 
surpassed  all  others  this  season  at  the  London  exhibitions.  It 
is  as  much  superior  in  flavour  to  all  other  Melons  as  the  Green- 
gage is  to  all  other  Plums,  Sold  in  packets  of  7  seeds,  25.  6d, 
each. — Sold  by  Edwabd  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and 
Florist,  16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath.  A  remittance  (either  in 
cash  or  in  postage  stamps)  must  accompany  the  order. 


DAHLIAS. 

CHARLES  TURNER  has  much  pleasure  in  offering 
the  following  beautiful  new  DAHLIAS,  plants  of  which 
will  be  ready  in  May  next. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  ISLES  (Skynner).— White,  distinctly 
tipped  with  deep  crimson,  very  striking  and  beautiful ;  the  petals 
being  smooth  and  well  arranged.  Itwas  exhibitedat  Cambridge 
and  Norwich,  12  blooms  on  each  occasion,  and  received  the 
highest  award  and  commendation.  Warranted  the  finest  Dahlia 
ever  offered  by  C.  Tdenee.    3  to  4  feet— 10a.  Gd. 

MRS.  SELDON  (Turner).— Bright  pure  yellow,  good  petal, 
flower  very  circular  and  full  size,  extra  fine.  It  was  awarded 
a  first-class  Certificate  at  Birmingham  for  six  blooms  ;  the  only 
place  exhibited  at,  the  stock  being  short.    5  feet— 10s.  Gd. 

THAMES  BANK  HERO  (Robinson).— Deep  crimson,  full 
size  and  constant,  good  form.    4  feet— 10s.  Gd. 

SERAPH  (Fellows.)— Bright  novel  orange,  compact,  fine 
form,  a  very  constant  flower  for  exhibition.  Received  first  clasa> 
Certificate  at  Norwich.    3  feet— lOs.  Gd, 

DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  (Fellows).— Silvery  lilac,  very  con- 
stant, and  good  habit,    3  feet— 7s.  6d. 

QUEEN   OF    LILACS  (Turner).— Pale  lilac,  full  size,  fine  :.' 
form,  and  noble  show  flower.    4  feet— 73.  Gd.  .  ■ 

UNIQUE  (Turner).— Fancy,  dull  red  with  white  tip,  ann^ 
form.    2  to  3  feet— 7s.  Gd,  ,  .  "~ 

MRS.  LABOUCaERE  (Turner).— Fancy,  scarlet,  white  tipr*^ 
a  sweet  variety ;  being  very  bright,  constant,  and  not  moi^ 
than  18  inches  high.    7s.  Gd.  'r    , 

PURITY  (Turner).— The  finest  white  raised,  when  cauwT 
very  beautiful,  but  being  uncertain  will  not  be  charged  f^ 
Purchasers  of  the  others  may  have  plants  gratis. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  ready  in  January,  comprising 
novelties.— Royal  Nursery,  Slougb, 
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SUTTON'S  EARLY  CHAMPION,  2  to  3  feet,  the 
forwardest  PEA  bnomi,  and  SUTTON'S  EARLY  GOLIAH, 
3  to  4  feet,  the  best  for  second  crop.  Price  of  either  sort,  lOrf. 
per  quart,  3s.  per  gallon,  or  21s.  per  bushel.  The  above  Peas 
took  nearly  every  prize  at  the  Newbury,  Henley,  and  other 
horticultural  shows,  where  they  were  sshibited  last  season. 

John  Sutton  and  Sons  confidently  recommend  the  above 
Peas. — Reading  Seed  Wai-ehouse,  Reading,  Berks. 


CHEAP  DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  AND  VERBENAS,  Foa  1S50, 
warranted  true  to  name, 

JCOURCHA  can  supply  most  of  the  new  Dahlias 
•  of  last  year  at  7s.  per  dozen ;  older  varieties  at  3s.  per 
dozen. — A  Catalogue  may  be  had  on  application  to  Joseph 
CoDECHA,  Florist,  84,  WeUington-row,  Ilavt's-lane,  Bethnal- 
green-road,  London. 


RANUNCULUSES.  ANEMONES,  GERANIUMS,  LILIUM 
LANCIFOLIUM.  AND  AURICULAS. 

HENRY  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London, 
by  appointment  Florist  to  heb  Majesty  the  Queen 
AND  to  his  Majestt  THE  KiNo  OF  Sasont,  begs  to  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs  the 
above  Flowers,  which  he  can  supply,  of  the  best  quality,  at  the 
foUowinj;  very  moderate  prices  :  £    s.  d. 

100  RANUNCULUSES,  in  lOO  superfine  sorts,  named  2  10    0 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100,  from  5s.  to  21s. 
100    DOUBLE    ANEMONES,   in  50    superfine    sorts, 

named  (New  Collection)         , 2    2    0 

Superfine  Mixtures  (Double),  per  100,  7s.  Gd.  and  10s.  Bd. 
25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  named  ...3    3    0 

Ditto,  good  varieties,  from  12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 
25  AURICULAS,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  named  ...  2  10    0 

Ditto,  good  varieties,  ISs.  per  dozen. 
LILIUM    LANCIFOLIUM    ALBUM,  for  planting  in 

Shrubberies,  per  100 .         ..360 

ULIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  Is.  each,  or  9s.  per  dozen. 
„  „         PUNCTATUM,  each,  from  3s.  to  10s.  Gd. 

s,  ,,        ROSEUM,  each,  from  3s.  6d.  to  10s.  Gd. 

„  „        SUBRUM,  true,  or  SPECIOSUM,  each, 

from  OS.  Gd.  to  15s. 

H  „        CRUENTUM.  each,  from  5s.  to  10s.  Gd. 

A  NEW  COLLECTION  OF   HYBRID  SEEDLING  LILIES, 

6  sorts,  for  18^. 

%*  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade, 


HEATING  BY 


HOT  "WATER. 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King'a-road,  Chelsea,  Patentees 
•  and  Manufacturers  of  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
warrant  their  Boilers  to  be  the  m.ost  efficient  and  economical 
of  any  yet  invented,  at  prices  from  31.  to  151. ;  the  fire  warranted 
to  last  15  hours  without  attention.  To  be  seen  in  extensive 
operation  at  their  Show  Establishment,  King's-road,  Chelsea  ; 
and  also  at  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentlemen's  Seats  in  the 
country,  the  London  Nurseries,  Jec. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING 

BY  HOT  WATER. 

ALSO  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CHOICEST  PLANTS, 
TINES,  FERNS,  &c. 


BASS    AND    BROWN'S      GENERAL      SPRING 
CATALOGUE,  for  1850,   of  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS,  wiU 
be  supplied  free  by  post  ou  application. 

In  their  Catalogue  will  be  fotmd  a  rich  assortment  of 
the  newest  and  best  articles  which  can  be  procured^  and 
contains  the  usual  descriptive  and  useful  information, 
both  of  seeds  and  plants,  provided  in  their  previous 
annual  Spring  Catalogues, 

CHOICE  VEGKTART.T^  SEEDS. 

Complete  Collections  of  the  best  and  newest  eortg,  in  propor- 
tionate q^uantities  of  each,  for  large  and  small  gardens,  at  per 
collection,  IL,  21.,  and  3t.  If  any  sorts  are  not  required,  en- 
larged quantities  of  others  will  be  sent. 

A  Collection  may  be  had  of  good  sorts  for  a  small  garden, 
for  10s.  Gd. 

SELECT  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Free   by    post,  with  full   instmctions   for    sowing,    heights, 

colours,  &c.  5.  d. 

100  varieties  best  and  newest  Annuals        .  •        ■ .        . .  15    0 

50  varieties  for  Ss.  Gd..  30  for  5s.  Gd.,  20  for  . .         ,,40 

t   20  varieties  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

for  filling  beds  on  lawns,  7s.  Gd.,  or  12  do.  for  .,50 
20  varieties  best  Greenhouse  Annuals,  7s.  Gd.,  12  for  ..50 
20  varieties  choice  Greenhouse  Perennials,  10s.  Gd.,  12  for  7  6 
20  vars.  choice  hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials,  7s.  6cZ.,  12  5  0 
30  varieties  imported  German  Stocks  - .  , ,  ..5  0 
20  ditto  ditto,  33.  6t?.,  12  for  ,.        ,.    2    6, 

SUPERB  NEW  RANUNCULUSES, 
Pree  by  post,  with  printed  instructions  for  planting  and  culture. 

50  choice  new  varieties,  named 40s.  Gd 

25       .    ditto  ditto        22    6 

50  fine  older  varieties,  named  15    0 

100  finest  mixed,  10s.  \  100  fine  (free  by  post,  6s  )  .,50 

GLADIOLUS,  EARLY  VARIETIES, 
To;  flower  in  the  open  air  from  June  to  August,  and  should  be 

planted  without  delay. 

12  splendid  namod,  10s.  Gd.,  or  post  free,  lis,  Gd*  ■—  -    — - 

12  vars.  beautiful  hybrids,  Gs.,  or  post  frocf,  le. 

Beautiful  mixed  hybrids,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz,,  or  post  free,  43.  3i3, 

GLADIOLUS,  LATE  VARIETIES, 

To  flower  in  the  open  ground  from  August  to  November, 

Gandavensis,   large  roots,  9d.  each,  or  7s.  Gd.  per  dozen; 

Brenchleyensis,  each,  5s. ;  autumnalis.  Is.  Gd. ;  formosissimus. 

Is.  Gd.  •  psittaciuus  sanguineus,  9d.,  or  7s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  ra- 

mosus,  9d.  ;  rosa  mundi,  Is. ;  Splendens,  extra  superb,  3s.  Gd,  ; 

Queen  Victoria,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  superb,  Ss.  Gd. ;  vi- 

tellinus,  2s.  Gd.  ;  speciosus,  2s.  6d.     The  above  are  all  superior 

Tarieties,  including  very  superior  splendid  new.    The  12  for  Sis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
GERANIUMS,  12  new  vars.  of  last  season,  strong       , .  425.  Od 
„  12  first-rate  older  kinds    . .        . .        , .  15    0 

„  20      ditto  ditto  . .        . .        ; .  25    0 

„  fine  older  vars,,  per  doz 6s.  to  9    0 

„  12  choice  fancy  varieties 15    0 

CARN  ATIONS,  12  pair  choice  show  varieties    ,  .        , ,  20    0 
yiCOTEES,  12  pair  choice  show  varieties  ..        ..20    0 

PINKS,  12  pair  choice  varieties •        ,  .  10     0 

KOSES,  STANDARDS,  12  splendid  varieties     ,.        ..  20    0 
„        DWARFS,  12  fine,  ds, ;  12  superior  ditto  . .  12     0 

,,  ,,  12  choice  Autumnal  vars IS    0 

CLIMBING,  12  fine  varieties        9     0 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  100  showy  varieties  30    0 
„  „  „      50  ditto  ..        ,.  IS    0 

„  „  „     100  ditto,  including  new 

and  superior  sorts  50    0 

„  „  „      50  ditto  ditto        32    0 

HARDY  ROCK  PLANTS,  25  fine  varieties        ..        . .  12    0 

HARDY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  20  ditto        ,.         ..12    0 

HOLLYHOCKS,  20  proved  fine  double  vars 12    0 

ANTIRRHINUMS,  12  fine  vars.,  6s.  ;  1*2  superior  do.  . .  10     0 

PHLOX.  12  fine  vars.,  6s. ;  12  superior  do 9    0 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  50  select  and  showyvars.  . .  50    0 

„  25  do..  28s. ;  12  do.,  15s. ;  12  extra  choice  25    0 

RHUBARB,  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  each  , ,        ..16 

3,  Myatt's  LinnjEus,  each  16 

,,  ,.        Victoria,  per  doz.,  9s. ;  each        ..    10 

,,  Rutfoi'd's  Giant  and  Youell's  Tobolsk,  p.  doz.  5    0 

GOOSEBERRIES,  20  finest  prize  named  vars.,  153. ;  12  do.  9    0 

„  fine  varieties,  named,  per  doz.         ..46 

CURRANTS,  finest  sorts,  per  doz 3s.  to  4     0 

ASPARAGUS,  fine  Giant,  per  100 3    0 

CATALOGUES  OF  ROOTS  free  by  post,  on  application, 
compri?ing  our  superb  new  Ranunculuses,  Gladioluses,  &c. 

Q:Zr-  The  Braiioh  Itaihuay  hehi^  now  open  to  Sitdhm-y,  and  the 
Eastern  Union  continvcd  through  to  Nornnoh,  we  shall  noxo  deliver 
goods  carriage  free  to  London,  Noitoich,  or  any  station  on  the  line. 
Witli  goods  amounting  to  not  less  than  40s.,  plants  or  seeds  pre- 
sented gratis, 

Post-otfice  orders  payable  to   either   Bass  and   Eeown  or 
Stephen  Brown.    Remittances  requested  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents. 
Seed  and  Horticoltural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Horticul- 
•  TURAL  Architects,  Hothouse  Buelders,  and  Hot-watee 
Apparatus  Manufacturers,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their 
various  Works  now  in  progress,  which  will  attest  as  to  quality 
of  materials  and  workmanship.  They  have  now  erected  on  their 
Premises,  for  inspection,  a  great  variety  of  Hothouses,  Green- 
houses, Conservatories,  Forcing-pits,  &c.,  all  heated  by  HOT 
WATER  in  various  forms,  showing  the  most  improved  methods 
of  Building,  Heating,  and  Ventilating  all  Horticultural  Erec- 
tions. By  means  of  these  houses,  they  are  enabled  to  grow 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  Ferns,  and  other  Plants,  in  such  immense 
numbers,  that  they  are  sold  at  LESS  THAN  HALF-PRICE. 
Mats,  Mushroom  Spawn,  and  everything  connected  '^^th  tho 
Nursery  and  Seed  departments  :  Plans,  Estimate^,  ana  Cata- 
logues forwarded  on  application. 


COLES'  SUPERB  DWARF  RED  CELERY. 

WP.  AYRES  begs  to  intimate  to  his  friends  and 
•  the  trade,  that  he  possesses  the  entire  stock  of  this 
splendid  CELERY,  which  can  only  be  had  genuine  in  sealed 
packets  bearing  his  name.  Is,  Gd.  per  packet,  post  free.  The 
trade  supplied  at  half  the  price  of  last  season. 

Caution.~W.  P.  a.  having  heard  that  one  of  the  wholesale 
London  seedsmen  is  offering  Coles'  Celery,  considers  it  right 
to  state  that  it  can  only  be  had  genuine  from  him  or  his  agents. 
Brooklands'  Nursprv.  Blaekhe-.ith. 


SHEET-GLASS. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street 
Without,  London,  have  on  SALE  30,000  feet  of  lO.oz. 
SHEET-GLASS,  in  100-feet  boxes,  at  12s.  Gd.  per  box.  Sizes 
varying  from  6  inches  by  3  to  9  inches  by  G.  Also  a  large 
quantity  of  26  ounce  sheet,  in  panes  of  12  inches  by  S,  at  27s. 
per  100  feet ;  an  allowance  on  1000  feet.  The  above  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  or  for  shipping. 


NEW  RANUiNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  &c. 

CAREY  T  YSO,  Wallingford,  Berks,  begs  to  announce 
that  he  has  selected  Twenty  splendid  SEEDLING  RA- 
NUNCULUSES, raised  in  1848  and  1849,  with  which  he  ob- 
tained several  first  prizes,  and  which  he  can  recommend  for  ex- 
hibition. Descriptions  and  prices  will  be  forwarded  in  a  general 
Catalogue  for  1849-50  on  receipt  of  two  postatje  stamps.  Se- 
lections of  100  named  Ranunculuses,  50s.  to  51.  Mixtures,  SSc- 
to  20s.  per  100.    Double  Anemones,  50  sorts,  20s.  to  30s. 

Imported  German  Seeds  :  Asters,  Stocks,  Larkspurs,  &c.,  20 
varieties,  per  post,  2s.  Gd. 

TTso*a  "Treatise  on  the  Ranunculus"  can  be  had  of  all 
booksellers,  price  Gd. ;  or  direct  per  post  for  eight  stamps. 

^^L  A  S  S~~F  OR     CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES,  PIT  FRAMES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  are  supplying  16-oz.  Sheet  Ghss^ 
of  British  Manufacture,  packed  in  boxes  containing  lOO 
square  feet  each,  at  the  following  REDUCED  PRICES  for  cash, 
A  reduction  made  on  1000  feet. 
Sizes.  Inches.  Inches,         Per  foot.    Per  100  feet* 

Under    6    by     4    at     lid,    is  £0  12    6 
From    e    „    4        „  7    „     5      „      2d.      „    0  16    8 

7  ,,     5        „  8     „     6      „      21d.    „     0  18    9 

8  „    6        ,,        10    „     8      „      2id.    „    1    0  10 
10    ,,    8        „        12     „     9      „      2|d.    „    1    2  U 

Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 
16  oz.  from  3d.  to  3^d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  S2SS, 
21  oz.     „    oid.       5d,  „  „  ,) 

26  oz.     „    3|d.     7Jd.  „  „  „ 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  and 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  at 
reduced  prices,  by  the  100  square  feet. 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  size  or  patterDg 
either  in  Sheet  or  Rough  Plate  Glass. 

Propagating  Glasses,  Bee-hive  Glasses,  Cucumber  Tubes,  Glass 
Milk  Pans,  Glass  Water  Pipes,  and  various  other  articles  not 
hitherto  manufactured  in  glass. 

PATPNT  tlatE  glass.— The  present  extremely  moderate 
price  of  this  supeiior  article  should  cause  it  to  supersede  all 
other  inferior  window  glass  in  a  gentleman's  residence.  No- 
alteration  connected  with  the  sash  is  required. 

GLASS  SHADES,  as  ornamental  to,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  every  description  of  goods  susceptible  of  injury  by  ex= 
posure.  Prices,  since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty,  re- 
duced one-half.  List  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on. 
application  to  Jaues  Hetlei  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square^ 
London. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 
hand  their  New  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash. 


CUT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz.  from  2d.  to  Zhd.  per  foot, 
21  „  3i  „  5  „ 
26  „  3J  „  7^  „ 
32  „  4  „  9J  „ 
100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 


SHEET  SQUARES. 
In  boxes  of  100  feet.    s.  d. 
Under 6  by  4.. .12    6 

6  by  4  and  under  7  by  5. ..16    6 

7  by  5  „  8  by  6. ..18    6 

8  by  6  „        10  by  8.. .20    6 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting 

up,  at  2id.  per  foot.    British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  25.  per 
foot,  according  to  size. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 

6  by  4  and  61  by  44  ...  10s.  6d.  I  7  by  5  and  7i  by  51  ...  12s.0d. 

BbvO    „    8iby6i...  13    6     |  9  by  7    ,,  lO'byS"    ...15    0 

-  SHADES  FOR  ORNAMENTS. 

MITCHELL'S  MINERAL  ANTISEPTIC  BLACK  PAINT. 

(Sole  Agent  for  same.) ^-.^ ^ — - 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS-   "^  -ot^^wt-t^c.    1 
-ALABAOXEH  Ta:ax,-S7  WAX  FLOWERS,  &c. 

ROUGH  PLATE    GLASS   FOR   WINDOWS,   SKYLIGHTS, 

AND  FLOORS, 


1-inch   per  foot  2s.  6d. 

1-inch    4    0 


^-inch  thick  ...  perfoot  Is.Od, 

1-inch 1    1 

:^-inch 1    6 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  TILES, 

J-inch  thick each  Os.  lid.  I  f -inch each  Is.  Id, 

i-inch   1      3     U-inch    2    0 

SHEET  GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES. 

16-oz.  21-oz.  26-oz.  32-oz, 
Tiles  made  of  Sheet  Glass  ...  8d.  lOd.  Is.  Is.  4d. 
Slates,  20  inches  by  10 lOd.        Is.       ls.4d.    Is.  Sd. 

Slates  are  kept  in  stock  of  the  usual  sizes,  and  made  to  any 
dimension  and  substance. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  from  2s. to  6s.  each  ;  METAL  HAND- 
FRAMES,  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Grape 
Glasses ;  Cucumber  Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd. 
each  ;  Wasp  Traps,  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Hyacinth 
Glasses  and  Dishes,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass  of 
every  description.  Lamp  Shades.  LACTOMETERSfor  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Gd.  ;  6  tubes,  lOs.  Self-Regis- 
tering Thermometers  for  Greenhouses. 

Estimates  and  List  of  Prices  forwarded  on  application  to  their 
Warehouse,  116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London. 
GLASS'FOR  CONSERVATORIES^AND  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  &c. 


MILK  PANS 
PASTRY  PINS 


JP    amiNTH  fLOWERDlSBES 


PROrUiATINCfiBEG     CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  'the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2id.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s,  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
id.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  53.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  75.  Gd. 
Rach.  Wasp  Traps.— Lists  maybe  had,  on  appUcation  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eaetem  Counties  Railway, 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
See  Article    in  The  Gasdenees'  Chb.onicle  of  Saturday^' 
Decembers,  IS49. 

"  Continued  experience  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  this 
is  the  best  material  yet  produced,  and  that  it  will  in  time  super- 
sede glass  of  all  other  kinds  for  the  greater  part  of  Gardening- 
purposes."  .  .  .  *'  As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough 
Plate  •  .  .  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose." 
'  .  .  ,  '*  The  best  sample  of  it  which  we  have  vet  seen  was 
Manufactured  by  Messrs.  Habtleys,  AND  SOLD  BY  MESSRS, 
JAMES  PHILLIPS  &  CO..  116,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET." 
POLMAISE  HEATING. 

T  LEWIS'S  IMPROVED  POLMAISE  STOVES 
^  •  are  delivered  to  the  Railways  in  London,  with  Plans  for 
fixing.  For  a  Greenhouse  :  20  feet  by  12,  Gl.  10s. ;  30  feet  by  14, 
8t.  10s. ;  60  feet  by  IS,  lOl.  10s.  Stoves  for  Churches,  Schools, 
and  Halls,  according  to  size. 
Hothouse  Works,  Stamford-hill,  Middlesex. 


GRAY,  ORMSON,  and  BROWN,  Danvers^treet, 
Chelsea,  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Gardeners,  to  their  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating 
every  description  of  Building  connected  with  Horticulture.  The 
work  done  by  them  at  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey's,  to 
which  they  have  had  the  honour  of  referring  so  long,  still  con- 
tinues to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Mr.  Kinghorn  will  be  happy 
to  show  the  work  and  give  any  information. 

They  also  beg  to  refer  to  the  houses  built  by  them  during  the 
past  season,  for  the  Worshipful  Apothecaries'  Company  of  Lon- 
don, in  their  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea.  Mr,  Moore,  the 
Curator,  will  kindly  show  the  work,  and  answer  any  enquiries. 
They  beg  also  to  say  the  building  only  is  refeiTed  to,  as  the 
Heating  Apparatus  was  not  erected  by  them. 

Geat,  Ormson,  and  Beown,  have  also  the  honour  of  referring 
to  many  of  the  nobiUty  and  gentry  iu  the  country,  and  to  seversd 
of  the  London  Nurseries. 

N.B.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Grace  church- streets 
Loudon,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark.  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  :  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom, 

S.  and  Co.  bei:  to  inform  the  Tradethat  attheir  Manufactoiy, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  constructioa 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  bo 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  «fcc. 
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NEW  DARK  FUCHSIA,    "SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF." 

C     TURNER  intends  sending  out  tnis  approved  noble 
•    variety  in  spring.     For  price,  &.C.,  see  Catalogue,  which 
will  be  ready  in  January. — Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MoifDAT,       Jan. 


TuaaDAT,        — 


TVsDsasDAT,    — 


f  Eniomoloeical S  p.a 

.)  Patholosical  3  PS; 

')  Medical 3  P.K 

(  Brili?h  Architects   8  p.ai 

f  Svro  Eeyptian  liv.v 

Q>  Civil  Eocineera S  v.K 

^')  Merllcal  and  Chirurgical  SiP.aj 

(  Zonlo^ical    ....9  F.K 

f  Literary  Fund 3  p.K 
London  Institution 7  ^-^ 
Graphic  ...3  P.IV 
Ethnological 8  p.» 
.  Geological  SJp.i 

^Pharmaceutical , 9  P.K 


In  our  last  volume  (p.  70S)  ^ve  drew  attention  to 
the  state  of  some  Cajiellia  plants  which  had  died 
in  a  mysterious  way,  in  the  garden  of  one  of  our 
correspondents.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
stems  of  these  plants  were  deprived  of  a  ring  of  their 
bark  just  below  the  ground  level,  and  when  taken 
ap  were  found  to  present  the  appearance  shown  in 
the  annexed  cut.  For  the  cause  of  this  we  referred 
to  the  gardener  who  had  had  the  charge  of  the 
plants.  We  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  ringing 
had  been  done  intentionally.  Mr.  Duncan,  however, 
the  very  experienced  and  intelligent  gardener  at 
Basing  Park,  in  a  subsequent  Number  questioned  the 
justice  of  this  view,  and  suggested  that  the  injury 
might  have  been  owing  to  low  temperature.  As 
this  is  a  case  of  some  importance  in  itself,  as  well 
as  with  reference  to  Mr.  Duncan's  suggestion,  we 
make  no  excuse  for  referring  to  it  once  more. 

The  wound  on  the  specimen  sent  us  was  about 
half  an  inch  wide  in  one  place,  and  not  much  more 
than  one-eighth  in  another :  the  lips  approaching 
each  other  at  one  point  of  the  circumference.  But 
it  had  originally  been  from  i  to  |  inch  wide, 
the  ditference  in  the  original  and  present  dimen- 
sions being  owing  to  after-growth.  The  upper  lip 
had  grown  downwards  from  dio  c,  and  the  lower  had 
slightly  advanced,  as  is  shown  at  b.  We  conceive 
this  to  be  irreconcUeable  with  injury  from  frost ;  the 
two  lips  of  the  wound  were  origiually  even,  and  ap- 
proached each  other  exactly  in  the  manner  which  is 
commonly  observed  when  a  ring  of  bark  is  removed 
awkwardly  by  a  pruning  knife.  Had  frost  been  the 
cause,  the  lips  of  the  wound  would  have  been  at 
very  irregular  distances  fi'om  each  other,  and  rugged 
instead  of  even.  This  we  look  upon  as  conclusive 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wound  was  not  pro- 
duced. It  was  no  doubt  caused  by  some  cutting 
instrument.  It  may  be  said  that  a  rat  or  some  such 
animal  might  have  gnawed  the  stems  all  around ; 
but  that  also  is,  we  think,  an  inadmissible  explanation 
of  the  appearance  in  question.  Because,  had  gnaw- 
ing been  the  cause,  there  must  have  been  traces  of 
"teeth  upon  the  wood  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tlic 
surface  a  was  perfectly  smooth.  Moreover,  it  (a) 
had  unmistakeable  marks  of  the  edge  of  a  knife  ;  so 
that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  origin  of  the  wound. 
The  stems  had  been  ringed. 

It  is  possible  that  this  ringing  may  have  been 
practised  in  the  fair  exercise  of  a  gardener's  art,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  the  Camellias  into  flower. 
We  need  not  say  that  this  is  a  common  operation  ; 
it  being  found  that,  if  the  elaborated  sap  is  not 
allowed  to  disperse  itself  downwards,  it  will  collect 
in  all  the  parts  above  the  wound,  and  expend  it- 
self in  the  formation  of  flower  buds.  But  although 
we  must  concede  this,  we  think  it  necessary  to  add 
that  if  such  was  the  gardener's  intention  he  exhi- 
bited a  lamentable  want  of  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  several 
things  here  overlooked.  In  the  first  place  he  should 
have  known  that  in  the  operation  of  ringing  it  is 
indispensibly  necessary  that  the  wound  should  be 
so  narrow  that  the  two  lips  may  reunite  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  so  as  to  re-establish  the 
natural  communications.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wound  was  so  wide  that  although  the  upper  lip 
had  actually  advanced  downwards  nearly  half  an 
'inch  in  one  place,  yet  the  communication  had  not 
been  nearly  re-established. 

In  the  next  place  the  wound  should  not,  on  any 
■account,  have  been  inflicted  on  the  main  stem.  The 
■operation  is  apt  to  cause  the  eventual  death  of  the  limb, 
be  the  skill  employed  what  it  may.  To  commit 
then  so  serious  a  mutilation  of  the  trunk,  at  the  very 
ground  level,  was  to  do  the  most  dangerous  thing 
that  perverse  ingenuity  could  have  suggested ;  it 
caused  the  death  of  the  whole  tree — as  was  to  have 
been  expected.  Finally,  if  for  any  reason  it  was 
necessary  to  perform  the  operation  in  the  dangerous 
place  and  manner  in  question,  this,  at  least  should 
have  been  attended  to — to  close  the  wound  with 
grafting  clay,  or  some  such  substance,  and  to  cover 
the  whole  with  damp  Moss,  in  order  to  promote  the 
rapid  formation  of  the  granulations  which  appear 
under  such  circumstances,  and  which  replace  the 


part  removed.  Nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have 
been  thought  of  by  the  gardener,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  the  destruction  of  his  master's 
Camellias. 

The  subject  being  now  before  us,  we  may  as  well 
advert  to  another  point,  which  this  woodcut  illus- 
trates. It  is  an  axiom  among  Vegetable  Phy- 
siologists that  sap  rises  in  a  crude  state  through  the 
stem  of  a  plant,  thence  is  propelled  into  the  leaves, 
where  it  undergoes  certain  changes,  after  which  it 
returns  to  the  stem  in  its  altered  condition  and  is 
dispersed  downwards  over  the  system,  very  much 
through  the  agency  of  the  bark.  This  sap  is  com- 
monly called  the  descending  sap.  One  of  the 
proofs  of  this  being  true  is  the  well-known  fact  that 
if  a  ring  of  bark  is  removed,  the  upper  lip  is  soon 
covered  with  drops  of  elaborated  fluid,  while  the 
lower  lip  remains  comparatively  dry  ;  and  that  new- 
growth  also  takes  place  at  the  upper  lip  where  the 
elaborated  sap  (or  organisable  matter)  collects,  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  on  the  lower  lip.  The 
case  now  under  consideration  entirely  confirms  this 
opinion  ;  it  will  be  seen  by  the  figure  that  a  gi-eat 
growth  had  taken  place  from  d  \o  c;  but  that  at  b 
the  wound  was  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  was 
left  in  by  the  knife.     All  persons  who  have  studied 


vegetable  physiology  are  familiar  with  such  facts. 
NeverthelKss  wc  iliitl  that  Professor  Schleiden,  in 
the  following  passage  of  the  book  we  lately  reviewetl, 
flatly  contradicts  the  statement : 

"  Yet  the  stock  must  always  exert  a  greater  or  less 
influence  on  the  eje  or  graft,  as  the  sap  brought  to  it 
must  pass  through  the  cells  of  the  stock,  and  become 
changed  there.  In  this  case  the  relations  are  too  com- 
plicated to  enable  us  to  offer  an  explanation.  All  that 
is  known  on  the  subject  is  detailed  in  manuals  of  horti- 
culture. I  will  mention  one  case.  If  a  branch  of  a 
quick-growing  plant  is  grafted  upon  a  very  slow- 
growing  one,  as,  for  instance,  the  branch  of  a  Plum 
upon  a  Sloe-stock,  the  graft  will  grow  rapidly,  but  not 
so  the  stock,  which  retains  its  slow-growing  character*, 
— a  striking  example  of  the  permanency  of  the  specific 
life  of  the  stock,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  affording  a 
fatal  argument  against  the  pretended  descent  of  the  sap. 
If  a  descending  bark  sap  existed,  the  Sloe^  stock  would 
be  naturally  covered  with  annual  rings  of  Plum-wood 
from  the  graft,  and  it  would  grow  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  graft ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
for  the  new  annual  rings  are  formed,  not  out  of  a 
descending  bark-sap,  but  out  of  a  cell  development  of 
the  cambium  already  existing  in  the  stock,  and  having 
essentially  the  same  characters.  The  formation  of  new 
wood  of  the  nature  of  the  graft  has  always  been  taken 
for  granted,  in  order  to  prove  the  descent  of  the  bark- 
sap  ;  but  we  find  that  this  wood  does  not  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  graft,  and  that  it  must  therefore  be 
formed  independently  of  any  descending  juices."  P.  535. 

For  the  moment  we  want  space  to  reply  to  this 
speculation,  wdiich  after  all  is  only  an  old  one  in  a 
new  dress  ;  and  we  the  more  willingly  defer  our 
own  remarks,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  talented 
correspondents  will  say  how  far  they  agree  with 
Professor  Schleiden  in  his  belief  that  descending 
sap  has  no  existence  ! 

The  cause  of  the  Public  versus  the  Glass  Dealers 
has  found  an  advocate  for  the  defence  in  the  person 
of  a  Mr.  Barwell  JoneS,  who,  in  a  letter  from 
Kidderminster  (?)  complains  of  what  he  calls  libel 
lous  imputations  upon  the  character  of  respectable 
tradesmen  who  "  are  not  to  be  gibbeted  because  they 
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honestly  state  before  an  arbitrator  that  they  do 
what  is  known  to  be  the  universal  practice  of  the 
trade."  Upon  this  particular  point  we  will  admit 
that  we  spoke  more  strongly  than  we  should  have 
done  had  we  been  aware  of  some  circumstances  that 
have  since  come  to  our  knowledge.  Since  our 
article  of  Dec.  8  was  published,  we  have  referred, 
to  various  old  tariffs  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  from 
which  we  find  that  the  term  rough  plate  was  applied 
to  unfinished  blown  plate  glass  before  the  time  that- 
cast  plate  was  made  in  this  country,  and  that  the; 
term  has  continued  to  be  employed  among  dealers 
in  glass,  in  the  same  sense,  until  this  day.  We  are,- 
therefore,  bound  in  fairness  to  recall  any  expression 
that  the  fastidious  reader  may  suppose  implied  a 
deliberate  want  of  honourable  intention  in  the  use 
of  that  terra  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chater  and  others, 
AVe  acquit  them  of  having  done  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  the  trade. 

But  while  we  freely  admit  thus  much,  we  do  not 
the  less  emphatically  condemn  the  system  to  which 
custom  has  given  a  sort  of  sanction,  the  effect  of 
which  is  undoubtedly  to  impose  upon  the  public, 
whatever  the  intention  of  the  vendor  may  be.  That 
vicious  code  of  morality,  which  unfortunately  runs 
through  so  many  trades  and  professions,  we  trust  we 
shall  always  continue  to  feel  it  our  public  duty  to 
expose  whenever  it  interferes  with  the  interests  of 
those  who  look  to  our  columns  for  protection. 

Disclaiming,  then,  all  intention  of  applying  oilr 
remarks  in  a  personal  sense  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  very  small  kernel  which  Mr.  Barwell  Jones 
has  enclosed  within  a  rather  bulky  husk. 

We  say  that  it  is  as  gi'eat  a  wrong  to  the  public 
now  to  sell  sheet  glass  under  the  name  of  rough 
plate,  as  to  sell  Cape  wine  under  the  name  of 
Madeira,  or  base  hardware  washed  with  silver  under 
the  name  of  plated  goods.  Our  correspondent  justi- 
fies the  glass  dealers  in  the  course  they  have  taken, 
upon  two  grounds.  The  first  is,  that  as  blown  glass 
was  invented  before  cast  glass,  therefore  plate  glass 
must  have  been  in  the  first  instance  blown,  and  con- 
sequently the  dealer  is  clearly  authorised  to  call 
blown  glass  plate  glass.  So  far  as  the  custom  of 
tlie  trade  is  concerned,  we  have  already  conceded 
this  point.  But  the  public  question  is  not  what 
plate  glass  once  was,  but  what  it  now  is.  It  is  a 
bad  apology  for  selling  goods  under  names  that  the 
buyer  no  longer  knows  them  by,  to  say  that  some 
time  or  other,  within  legal  memoiy,  such  names 
were  borne  by  them.  A  man  might  as  well  justify 
himself  in  calling  his  neighbour  a  villain,  upon 
the  plea  that  in  former  times  the  word  was  in- 
offensive, and  merely  expressed  a  particular  social 
position.  Goods  sold  in  1849  ought  to  bear  the 
names  by  which  they  are  known  to  the  public  in 
1849,  and  not  what  they  bore  in  1780.  In  trade 
mysteries  buyers  cannot  be  expected  to  be  profi- 
cients, and  we  suppose  that  sellers  are  not  over 
anxious  that  they  should  become  so. 

Mr  Barwell  Jones's  second  and  great  point  is, 
that  because  blown  glass  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
plate  glass,  and  sold  as  such,  dealers  are  therefore 
justified  in  selling  rough  sheet  as  rough  plate.  It 
is  of  this  very  practice  that  we  complain.  And  we 
maintain  that  the  public  is  unfairly  treated  b}'  not 
being  informed  of  a  custom  which  continues  to  exist, 
although  great  manufacturers  profess  their  ignorance 
of  it.  Let  us  ask  the  glass  trade  whether  they  state  the 
fact  in  their  "  tariifs,"  as  their  price-lists  are  called  ; 
and,  as  the  lawyers  say,  if  not,  why  not  ?  We  have 
now  before  us  four  such  lists  (for  1849)  from  four  great, 
houses,  which  we  shall  designate  as  A,  B,  C,  and  D .  In  A 
we  have  the  following  kinds  of  glass  ofi'ered  for  sale  : 
crovi-n,  double  crown,  patent  plate,  sheet,  and  rough 
plate,  with  some  minor  qualities  which  need  not  be 
quoted.  In  B,  we  have  polished  plate,  rough  plate, 
horticultural  plate  cast,  &c.  In  C,  the  kinds  are 
crown,  patent  plate,  sheet,  rough  plate,  polished 
plate,  &c.  In  D  are  ofljered  horticultural  sheet, 
Hartley's  patent  rough  plate,  crown,  sheet,  and 
rough  plate.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  and  we  believe 
in  every  other  case,  a  clear  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween crown  or  sheet  (that  is  blown)  glass,  plate 
(or  cast),  and  patent  plate  (we  believe  blown)  ;  and 
plain  people,  reading  such  lists,  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that,  in  buying  plate,  they  do 
not  buy  blown  glass,  except  in  the  case  of  one  kind, 
which  is  very  properly  and  distinctly  indicated  by 
the  prefix  "  patent."  Therefore,  as  ordinary  plate 
glass  is  cast,  so  must  rough  plate  be  in  the  minds 
of  people  unlearned  in  glaziers'  mysteries.  If 
two  sorts  of  plate  glass  are  distinguished,  the 
rough  and  the  smooth,  why  not  also  distinguish  two 
sorts  of  sheet  glass,  since  there  are  two,  the  rough 
and  the  smooth.  Why  sell  rough  sheet  for  rough 
plate,  they  having  no  resemblance  to  each  oth  er  ? 
It  is  contended  that  there  is  no  motive  for  doing  SO  ^  , 
no  advantage  resulting  from  it  to  the  seller  ;  we  are 
not,  however,  credulous  enough  to  believe  that  the 
substitution  takes  place  without  some  very  sufficient 
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motive,  into  which  we  hope  we  may  not  be  obliged 
to  inquire.  We,  however,  impute  no  motives  :  we 
dare  say  that  all  is  fair  and  usual  ;  but  we  also  say 
that  such  lists  have  the  effect  of  misleading  buyers 
to  the  most  serious  extent,  as  was  proved  by  the  in- 
cident that  has  led  to  this  discussion.  If  glaziers 
•wish  to  sell  rough  sheet  glass,  by  all  means  let  them, 
provided  they  call  it  by  its  right  name.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  they  will  see  the  propriety  of  being 
hereafter  more  explicit ;  for  they  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  existing  practice  leads  to  consequences 
which  honest  men  must  deeply  regret,  although  trade 
interests  may  for  the  moment  cause  them  to  attempt 
a  justification. 

As  to  Mr.  Barwell  Jones,  and  his  charging 
malicious  intention  upon  those  who  venture  to  put 
the  public  on  their  guard  against  the  tricks,  or  if  he 
pleases,  the  customs,  of  tradesmen,  it  is  preposterous. 
According  to  Chief  Justice  Fitz  Ja.aies,  "  if  a  man 
speak  against  the  King's  supremacy,  by  any  manner 
of  means,  that  speaking  is  to  be  understood  and 
taken  in  law  as  malicious."  We  have  only  to  sub- 
stitute the  "  craft  of  glass  dealers  "  for  "  the  King's 
supremacy,"  and  we  have  this  Mr.  Barwell  Jones 
repeating  the  notorious  old  Judge's  outrageous 
dictum.  People  must  be  very  sore  when  so  small  a 
thing  makes  them  fi-antic. 

Our  correspondent  is  possibly  some  very  young 
inan,  fresh  from  school,  with  his  head  full  of  romances, 
and  eager  to  push  his  hand  into  the  fire  like  another 
SciEvoLA.  As  he  grows  older,  he  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  learn  wisdom  enough  to  avoid  arguments  in 
■which  it  would  be  no  credit  to  him  to  be  successful. 
In  the  meanwhile,  without  waiting  till  he  shall 
arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  we  may  congratulate 
the  public  upon  the  "mistake"  in  glazing  Win- 
chester gaol ;  for  it  will  have  effectually  prevented 
the  recurrence  of  similar  mistakes  in  glazing  con- 
servatories, unless  those  who  have  such  work  to 
execute  should  be  of  opinion  that  glass  is  glass,  and 
one  kind  as  good  as  another.  If  Mr.  Jones  is  some 
elderly  gentleman,  we  can  then  assure  him  that  we 
have  no  fault  to  iind  with  him  which  does  not  lie 
against  him  as  one  of  a  class.  We  dare  say  he  is 
a  highly  respectable  man  :  but,  like  other  men,  he 
naturally  enough  does  that  which  his  predecessors 
have  done  for  years,  which  our  predecessors  have 
submitted  to,  and  to  which,  if  some  effectual  stand 
be  not  made,  our  successors  must  continue  to  submit, 
as  long  as  glaziers  have  interests  different  from  those 
of  their  customers. 


ON  THE  DEGENERATION  AND  IMPROVE. 
MENT  OF  VINE  STOOLS. 

By  M,  BOOCHABDAT. 

The  Vine  is  the  best  plant  that  can  be  taken  for  the 
purposes  of  studying  the  modifications  which  a  divided 
individual  undergoes  In  consequence,  either  of  the  dif- 
ferent Influences  to  which  It  is  subjected,  or  of  the 
various  conditions  in  which  It  la  placed.  Indeed,  of  all 
the  plants  which  are  multiplied  by  division,  the  Vine  is 
the  most  common,  the  moat  rich  in  varieties,  and  the 
most  frequently  made  the  subject  of  experiments,  vary- 
ing in  different  countries  and  for  different  varieties. 

The  numerous  observations  collected  by  the  author 
in  the  work  from  whicSi  this  extract  is  made,  are 
arranged  in  three  chapters.  In  the  first  the  degenera- 
tion of  Vine  stools  abandoned  without  culture  is  con- 
sidered ;  in  the  second  that  of  neglected  Vines  ;  and  in 
the  third,  the  degeneration,  and  improvement  which 
carefully  cultivated  Vines  can  experience,  are  examined. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  following  facts  are  stated  by 
the  author,  as  the  results  of  his  examination  :  1st,  the 
limit  of  the  degeneration  of  Vine  stools  abandoned 
without  culture  is  different  for  each  particular  variety  ; 
2d,  the  first  effect  of  abandonment  is  to  change  the 
taste  of  the  bunches,  the  period  of  their  ripening,  and 
their  size  ;  3d,  the  next  is  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
Grapes  composing  the  bunches  ;  4th,  the  third  is  to 
lower  the  amouut  of  useful  produce.  When  Vines  thus 
changed  are  again  cultivated,  the  first  modifications  are 
soon  effaced,  but  the  third  is  so  lasting  that  the  author 
has  divided  it  into  several  sub-varieties.  The  loss  in 
quantity  is  often  very  visible  even  after  25  years  of 
good  cultivation,  and  the  Vine  has  been  at  several 
times  completely  invigorated.  5th,  the  more  produc- 
tive the  stock,  the  more  it  suffers  by  being  abandoned  ; 
it  either  perishes  altogether,  or  the  amount  of  its  pro- 
duce is  less  than  that  of  a  much  worse  stock. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  author  has  proved  that  the 
pineaux  fromenies,  which  form  perfectly  distinct  sub- 
varieties,  multiplying  by  the  division  of  individuals, 
spring  from  the  francs  pincaux  which  correspond  to 
them,  and  that  these  remarkable  modifications  of  the 
type  can  be  produced  spontaneously  in  Vines,  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  has  been  a  long  time  neglected. 

In  the  third,  and  by  far  the  most  important  chapter  in 
the  book,  the  author  has  opposed  facts  to  the  extreme 
opinions  of  those  who  maintain,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  varieties  of  Vines  remain  constant,  and  that  they  do 
not  produce  by  division  new  varieties  ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  Vine  stools  transplanted  from  one  country  to 
another  lose  theu:  own  peculiar  characters,  and  take 
those  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  newly  planted. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  present  chapter  those 
modifications  which  depend  on  the  prmcipal  exterior 


agents  or  conditions  of  culture,  and  not  on  the  individual 
plant,  such  as  the  influence  of  soil,  manure,  exposure, 
and  transplantation  to  a  distance,  are  examined. 

In  the  second  division  the  accidental  conditions  de- 
pending on  the  individual  are  studied  ;  it  is  here  that 
the  author  has  discovered  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant causes  of  the  modifications  which  Vine  stools 
undergo.  It  is  proved  by  observation  that  varieties 
perfectly  new  and  stable  can  be  obtained,  all  belonging, 
however,  to  the  group  from  which  they  spring,  and  re- 
sembling, by  very  marked  characters,  the  individuals 
which  gave  them  birth.  As  the  differences  can  be 
traced  to  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  produce, 
their  study  is  very  interesting.  It  is  found  that  on  a 
stool  can  be  produced  suckers,  buds,  and  internodes, 
having  peculiar  properties  which  may  be  perpetuated 
by  the  division  of  the  new  individual  so  as  to  give  birth 
to  a  distinct  variety.  The  author  describes  a  modification 
which  gave  rise  to  buds  producing  fruit  differing  in 
colour  from  that  usually  gathered  from  the  stock. 
White  tressots  produced  suckers  which  gave  Grapes 
variegated  with  black  and  white.  This  acquired  variety 
can  be  multiplied  by  the  division  of  the  branches  which 
have  acquired  new  tendencies. 

The  author  has  investigated  some  remarkable  modifi- 
cations in  stocks  whose  young  wood  was  dead,  and 
which  gave  shoots  only  from  old  stocks.  He  there  dis- 
covered the  origin  of  those  small-berried,  unproductive 
varieties,  described  by  him  under  the  names  of  pineau 
demoiseilat  noir,  pineau  demohellat  hfanc^  &c. 

In  the  last  section,  the  accidental  modifications  of 
Vine  stocks,  giving  rise  to  varieties  more  and  less  pro- 
ductive than  the  original  types,  are  studied.  In  this 
rapid  sketch  of  M.  Bouehardat's  memoir,  one  example 
only  can  be  given.  A  stock  of  the  variety  of  Vine 
called  the  Ion  tresseau,  consisting  of  four  limbs  fit  to 
produce  four  new  stools  was  planted.  Three  of  the  new 
stools  were  very  productive,  and  in  every  respect 
similar  to  that  from  which  they  sprung  ;  the  fourth  had 
vigorous  wood,  but  every  year  produced  a  very  small 
quantity  of  Grapes.  This  last  was  planted  and  multi. 
plied  ;  the  cause.?  of  its  degeneration  are  attempted  to 
be  explained,  and  the  author  then  proceeds  to  show 
how,  in  the  absence  of  fruit,  good  varieties  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bad.  He  shows  ia  what  way  a 
knowledge  of  these  matters  can  be  applied  in  the  esta-  j 
blishment  of  a  good  Vine,  and  how  to  judge  accurately 
of  the  value  of  the  seedlings. 

Plants  chosen   for  the   purposes  of   breeding   often 
present  considerable  difficulties  in  their  propagation  ; ' 
two  methods  are  given  by  which  these  obstacles  can  be  j 
overcome.     They  consist   in  the   judicious  application 
of  manures  properly  chosen,  and  in  a  method  of  planta- 
tion by  which  cuttings  deprived  of  old  wood  may  be  used.  ] 

From  the  facts  contained  in  the  present  memoir  it  is 
clear  that  the  surest  and  quickest  way  of  bringing  our  ; 
Vines  to  perfection  is  to  observe  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  those  varieties  which  have  been  tested  by 
long  cultivation  ;  to  be  always  watchful,  in  order  not  to 
let  slip,  without  making  use  of  them,  those  individual 
modifications  which  appear  from  time  to  time  on  some 
branches  of  our  stocks,  and  which,  if  properly  pro- 
pagated, would  give  rise  to  sub-varieties  remarkable 
either  for  their  fecundity,  early  ripening,  the  little  care 
requisite  in  their  cultivation,  their  power  of  raniot- 
ing  cold  and  moisture,  longer  duration,  better  produce, 
or,  in  short,  for  some  essential  quality. 

If  this  doctrine,  which  is  developed  in  the  present 
memoir,  and  supported  by  well  observed  facts,  attracts 
the  attention  of  Vine  growers,  the  author  may  hope  to 
open  to  them  a  field  rich  in  the  elements  of  progress. 
Comptes  Rendus^ 


ELVASTON    CASTLE,   THE   SEAT    OF   THE 
EARL  OF  HARRINGTON. 

(Continued from p,  821.) 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  country  around  Elvaston 
consists  altogether  of  table  land,  and  that  it  is  totally 
destitute  of  diversity  of  surface.  It  ia  not,  however, 
devoid  of  fine  views,  for  on  landing  on  the  east  wing  of 
the  castle,  there  is  presented  to  the  eye  one  of  the  most 
extensive  prospects  which  almost  any  country  can  com- 
mand, and  one  certainly  magnificent  of  its  kind.  It  is 
termed,  and  with  much  propriety,  "  the  great  east-wing 
avenue."  The  approach  to  this  avenue  is  from  the 
terrace,  which  surrounds  the  castle  by  a  flight  of  steps 
24  feet  wide  ;  each  step  is  2  feet  in  the  tread,  and  only 
rises  3  j  inches,  which  is  the  height  of  all  the  steps  in 
the  several  terraces,  rendering  their  ascent  or  descent 
easy — a  point  in  the  formation  of  terraces  which  should 
not  be  disregarded.  It  is  precisely  half  a  mile  from  the 
steps  to  the  termination  of  the  dress  ground,  all  being 
perfectly  level,  with  a  finely  kept  lawn  1 50  feet  broad, 
extending  the  whole  length  unobstructed  by  any  plant 
or  other  object.  Beyond  the  dress  ground,  every  tree, 
for  the  distance  of  five'  miles,  has  been  removed  which 
obstructed  the  view,  extending  10  miles  into  Notting- 
hamshire. An  avenue  of  this  extent  leading  from  the 
castle  is  terminated  only  by  the  hills  in  the  distance. 
On  the  terrace,  right  and  left  of  the  castle,  are  Yew 
hedges  of  great  height ;  and  descending  the  steps  on 
each  side  are  two  very  fine  specimens  of  Gold  Yew,  up- 
wards of  13  feet  high.  One  of  them  was  brought  here 
from  Surrey  about  2  years  ago ;  it  does  not,  however, 
exhibit  any  evidence  of  having  been  removed,  for  it  is 
growing  in  equal  luxuriance  with  its  fellow,  which  had 
been  previously  established  there. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  dress  ground  extends 
half  a  mile.  Both  sides  of  the  avenue  alluded  to  are 
planted  precisely  alike,  and  with  plants  of  corresponding 


height.  On  each  side  are  arranged  circular  beds, 
leaving  in  the  centre  150  feet  of  turf  quite  clear.  These 
beds  are  edged  with  common  Yew,  trimmed  about  2  feet 
high  ;  the  centre  of  each  bed  is  planted  with  Holly- 
hocks, and  around  the  edges  next  the  Yew  are  dwarf 
Dahlias.  Thus  they  represent  immense  green  baskets- 
full  of  flowers,  and,  on  account  of  their  extent,  the  effect 
during  autumn  is  exceedingly  grand.  The  first  line  of 
plants  behind  these  takes  a  wavy  direction  agreeably 
with  the  circles,  and  is  composed  exclusively  of  Irish 
Yews  from  8  to  10  feet  high.  The  first  straight  line  of 
plants  in  the  rear  of  them  consists  of  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata,  alternated  with  Picea  nobilis  and  Cryptomeria 
japonica ;  consequently  there  is  twice  the  number  of 
Araucarias  as  of  each  of  the  others.  The  second  row  is 
planted  with  Cedars  of  Lebanon  and  Deodars  alter- 
nately. The  third  line  with  Pinus  insignis,  Douglas 
Firs,  Picea  Webbiana,  Abies  Pinsapo,  and  Hemlock 
Spruce.  These  latter  alternating  with  the  Pinus  in- 
signis, which  constitutes  the  principal  feature  of  this  line^ 
being  all  large  plants.  Both  sides  are,  as  above,  planted 
for  the  extent  of  half  a  mile,  the  plants  being  all  selected 
specimens.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  magnificent,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  grandest  features  of  Elvaston. 

The  north  terrace  garden  is  screened  partly  by  a  Yew 
hedge  12  feet  high.  This  garden  leads  to  the  lake,  and 
is  approached  from  the  castle  by  broad  semicircular 
steps,  with  Box  hedges  on  each  side,  3  feet  high  and 
2  feet  wide,  cut  square.  Descending  on  each  side  with 
the  steps  are  rows  of  Irish  Juniper,  from  8  to  10  feet 
high.  This  garden  is  in  scroll  pattern,  profusely  orna- 
mented with  vases  and  flower-stands,  bounded  on  the 
other  sides  by  Holly  hedges  12  feet  high  ;  a  number  of 
fine  specimens  of  Irish  Juniper  are  disposed  at  the  termi. 
nation  of  each  scroll,  in  order  to  give  character  to  this 
peculiar  style.  We  observed  here  a  fine  plant  of  the 
rare  gold-striped  Irish  Yew  5  feet  high,  and  also  a  noble 
Juniperus  excelsa  15  feet  in  height,  a  perfect  pillar. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  garden  is  an  entrance  which 
leads  to  the  garden  of  the  "  Three  Sisters,"  so  named 
from  having  been  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  hia 
lordship's  three  sisters.  It  is  an  old  garden,  in  the 
geometric  style,  and  is  chiefly  planted  with  sweet- 
scented  plants,  such  as  Honeysuckles,  Roses,  &c., 
arranged  in  masses ;  these  afford  a  supply  of  cut 
flowers.  There  are  also  here  some  grand  specimens 
15  feet  high,  of  Cupressus  torulosa.  Proceeding  west- 
ward from  the  garden  of  the  Three  Sisters  we  enter  a 
labyrinth,  also  designed  by  these  ladies.  It  is  formed 
of  Portugal  Laurel  hedges,  11  feet  high,  trimmed 
square,  a  kind  of  hedge  very  suitable  for  a   labyrinth. 

Leaving  the  labyrinth  and  the  garden  of  the  Three 
Sisters,  and  proceeding  northwards,  we  enter  the  Mag- 
nolia Garden,  which  is  divided  into  beds,  having  Sweet- 
briar  hedges.  The  Magnolias  employed  are  all  de- 
ciduous species  or  varieties,  and  every  sort  which  could 
be  obtained  is  to  be  found  here.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  deciduous  kinds  only  being  employed,  an 
important  object  is  kept  in  view,  viz.,  the  rendering  this 
a  spot  of  attraction  in  spring,  the  whole  of  the  beds 
being  carpeted  with  Lily  of  the  Valley.  They  are, 
therefore,  most  beautiful  just  as  the  Magnolias  begin  to 
develope  their  leaves  and  flowers.  R,  G. 
(To  be  continued.) 

M,  ;CHEVREUL'S    ARRANGEMENTS    OF 
FLOWERS. 

The  following  arrangements  of  flowers  are  given  by 
M.  Chevreul,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  princi- 
ples before  laid  down,  and  of  serving  as  a  guide  to  those 
who  wish  to  carry  them  into  practice.  Our  readers 
must,  however,  in  referring  to  these  examples,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  combinations  of  flowers  given  below  are 
recommended  for  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  that,  because  of  the  difference  of  our 
climate  and  the  consequent  different  periods  of  flower- 
ing, the  identical  plants  chosen  by  M.  Chevreul  will 
have,  in  some  cases,  to  be  replaced  by  others  of  the 
same  colour  and  appearance,  in  order  that  all  the  indi- 
viduals composing  any  one  group  may  be  in  flower  at 
the  same  time. 

For  the  month  of  February  :— If  the  winter  has  not 
been  very  severe  or  long,  three  varieties  of  Crocus 
make  their  appearance  in  this  month,  viz.,  the  white, 
violet,  and  yellow.  A  border  of  a  single  line  may  be 
made  with  these  placed  in  any  one  of  the  five  follow- 
ing orders,  viz.  :  l,yellow,  violet,  yellow,  violet,  &c.  ;  2, 
yellow,violet,  white,  yellow,  violet,  white,  &c. ;  3,  yellow, 
white,  violet,  white,  yellow,  white,  violet,  &c. ;  4,  yellow, 
violet,  yellow,  white,  yellow,  violet,  yellow,  white,  &c.  ; 
and  5,  violet,  yellow,  violet,  white,  violet,  yellow,  violet, 
white,  &.C.  They  may  also  be  arranged  in  quincunx 
either  in  a  border  or  a  basket. 

For  the  month  of  March  :  —  Winter  Aconite  may 
be  opposed  to  Snowdrop,  or  vernal  Spring-flake  (Leu- 
coium  vernum).  In  some  seasons  the  Christmas  Rose 
(black  Hellebore)  remains  in  flower  in  this  month,  and 
may  be  surrounded  with  winter  Aconite,  Violets,  and 
Snowdrops  in  no  particular  order.  White,  rose,  and 
blue  Hepaticas  may  be  arranged  in  a  border,  thus : 
white,  blue,  white,  rose,  white,  &c. ;  or  in  baskets,  thus : 

v  o 

.2  o 

O  o 

White  0        0  white  white  o       o  white 

RoGe     0       0       0    rose  Or  thus :  blue    o       o       o     blue 

White  0        o  white  white  o        o  white 


For  the  month  of  April: — A.   Primroses,  Oxlips, 
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See, — Primroses  being  of  several  distinct  colours,  offer 
considerable  facilities  in  their  arrangement.  A  border 
of  Primroses  in  the  following  order  looks  well :  red, 
white,  orange,  lilac,  yellow,  brownish  violet,  white,  red, 
white,  orange,  &c.,  repeating  the  series  in  the  same 
order.  If  a  circular  or  elliptical  border  be  required, 
one  composed  of  Primroses  arranged  as  follows  will  be 
found  agreeable  to  the  eye  :  white,  red,  white,  orange,  or 
orange  edged  with  brown,  violet  or  lilac,  yellow,  Oxlips 
or  (Sjwslips,  violet  or  bluish  lilac,  orange  or  orange 
edged  with  brown,  white,  red,  white,  and  so  on  as 
before.  The  yellow  Oxlips  or  Cowslips  occurring  at 
equal  distances  produce  an  excellent  effect,  their 
straight  peduncles,  covered  with  yellow  flowers,  agree- 
ably destroying  the  flat  appearance  which  would  other- 
»rae  arise  from  the  uniformity  in  the  height  of  the 
Other  plants. 

If  from  the  last  arrangement  the  orange  flowers  be 
taken  away,  the  effect  is  greatly  deteriorated  by  the 
loss  of  symmetry.  This  observation  must  be  borne  in 
mind  whenever  a  border  forming  a  closed  circle  is, 
from  its  small  size,  at  once  taken  in  by  the  eye  ;  if  this 
be  not  the  case,  the  first  arrangement  may  be  preferred 
to  the  last. 

B.  The  large-flowered  Arabia,  Saxifraga  crassifolia, 
the  Arable,  Caucasian  Doronicum  ;  then  repeat  in  the 
same  order.  If  the  Arabis  are  left  to  themselves  they 
spread  too  much  relatively  to  the  Saxifrages,  and  there 
is  then  too  much  white.  If  it  is  too  much  trouble  to 
keep  the  Arabis  in  bounds,  the  following  arrangement 
will  be  found  useful :  Arabis,  Saxifrage,  Doronicum, 
Arabis,  Saxifrage,  Doronicum,  &c. 

C.  Doronicum,  purple  Honesty  ;  or,  Saxifrage,  Do- 
ronicum, Arabis,  purple  Honesty  ;  or.  Saxifrage,  Ara- 
bis ;  then  begin  again,  observing  the  same  order.  To 
insure  this  border  looking  well,  care  must  be  taken  that 
tho  flowers  of  the  Arabia  and  JDoronicum  do  not  spread 
too  much  relatively  to  the  Saxifrages  or  the  Honestys. 
Again,  in  the  last  arrangement,  one  Honesty  may  alter- 
nate successively  with  one  Saxifrage,  so  as  to  have  the 
Honestys  between  two  Doronicums  and  the  Saxifrage 
between  two  Arabises. 

D.  1,  Blue  Hyacinth,  yellow  Narcissus,  blue  Hya- 
cinth, yellow  Narcissus,  &c.  ;  2,  Hyacinths  alone,  in 
the  following  order  :  White,  red,  white,  red,  &c. ;  or 
thus :  white,  blue,  white,  red,  white,  blue,  white,  red,  &c. 
Large  baskets  of  blue  Hyacinths  alternate  well  with 
Doronicums ;  so  do  large  baskets  of  white  Hyacinths 
with  Saxifrages. 

E.  I,  Evergreen  Candytuft  (Iberis  sempervirens). 
Rock  Alyssum  (Alyssum  saxatile).  Candytuft,  Alyssum, 
&c.  2,  Candytuft,  Virginian  Lungwort  (Pulmonaria 
virginica),  Alyssum,  then  repeat.  3,  Candytuft,  Phlox 
verna  (purple)  or  Anemone  pavonina  (red),  or 
Anemone  apennina  (sky-blue)  ;  Alyssum,  Phlox  verna 
OP  Anemone  pavonica,  or  A.  apennina,  then  begin  again 
and  repeat  in  the  same  order. 

F.  Beds  of  Periwinkle  (Vinca  minor  and  major), 
white  and  blue  mingled  with  white  and  violet  Violets, 
and  with  Anemone  nemorosa,  or  Isopyrum  thalictroides; 
and,  if  the  beds  are  of  any  size,  with  yellow  flowers,  such 
as  Cowslips,  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  &e.,  produce  a  good 
effect. 

G.  1,  Dwarf  Peach  trees  with  double  red  fluwors 
(Amygdalus  persica)  Kerria  japonica,  dwarf  Peaches, 
Kerria  japonica,  &c.  2,  Dwarf  Peaches,  yellow  Jas- 
mine (Jasminum  fruticans),  dwarf  Peaches,  yellow 
Jasmines,  &c. 

H.  Tartarian  Honeysuckles  (Lonicera  tatarica),  red, 
the  white-flowered  variety  of  the  same  plant,  then  the 
red  again,  then  the  white,  and  so  on.  This  is,  however, 
rather  heavy ;  a  Kerria  japonica  may  be  interposed 
between  two  Honeysuckles,  red  or  white,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  difference  in  their  form  they  must 
not  be  so  near  as  to  touch  each  other  ;  there  must  be, 
moreover,  behind  such^a  line  as  this  other  good-looking 
plants. 

I.  A  Pyrus  japonica  rising  in  the  form  of  a  bush  above 
a  bed  of  Violets  produces  a  good  effect,  by  the  contrast 
of  its  scarlet  flowers  with  the  colour  of  the  Violets. 


frosts,  it  becomes  very  injurious  to  trees.  The  young 
buds,  at  the  moment  when  they  are  ready  to  burst,  are 
suddenly  deprived  not  only  of  the  heat  necessary  for 
their  development,  but  also  of  a  portion  of  that  which  is 
essential  to  their  vegetable  life  ;  and  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  branch  does  not  suffer,  they  are  in  various  degrees 
affected.  Thus  I  have  sometimes  observed  all  the 
flower-buds  killed,  whilst  the  leaf- buds  have  not  suffered. 
So  also  in  the  case  of  buds  which  include  leaves  and 
flowers,  the  latter  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  been 
killed,  whilst  the  leaves  are  uninjured. 

Fiflh  species.  PiSTiLLiRT  Necrosis. — The  winter  of 
1805  was  very  mild,  and  moist  beyond  measure.  Vegeta- 
tion was  far  advanced  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
several  trees  were  already  in  full  flower.  At  the  end  of 
that  month  a  cold  wind,  followed  by  some  hoar  frosts, 
stopped  their  progress.  I  hastened  to  examine  with 
care  the  flowers  of  various  plants,  which  were  either 
fully  out  or  ready  to  burst.  It  was  my  fortune  to 
observe  a  phenomenon  which  I  had  not  happened  to 
read  of  in  any  writer.  Examining  the  flowers  of  the 
Cherry,  the  Apricot,  and  the  Pear,  I  observed  the  male 
organs  generally  perfectly  sound.  Those  attacked 
were  flaccid,  but  preserved  their  parts  to  all  appearance 
well  organised,  and  the  re-appearance  of  the  sun 
restored  their  vigour.  But  it  was  very  different  with 
the  pistils.  They  were  all  burnt  up,  as  it  were,  which 
was  very  evident  the  moment  the  sun  shone  upon  them. 
The  Pears  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  Apricots. 
This  astonished  many  persons,  as  it  did  me  at  first ;  for 
it  seemed  that  the  Pear,  a  natural  production  of  our  own 
country,  suffered  more  than  the  Apricot,  imported  from 
the  hot  climate  of  Asia.  Upon  carefully  investigating 
the  matter,  I  observed  that  in  the  Pear  the  pistil  is 
much  less  protected  than  in  the  Peach  and  Apricot,  in 
which  the  petals  form  a  good  screen  round  the  ovary, 
to  which  the  external  air  has  much  less  ready  access. 
The  Pear  does  not  enjoy  this  advantage.  This  necrosis 
was  not  confined  to  the  style  or  stigma,  but  the  whole 
ovary  was  affected.  I  examined  some  unopened  buds 
of  the  Pear,  and  T  found  them  injured  in  a  similar 
manner,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Teach  and 
Apricot.  Lookmg  at  the  trees  themselves,  I  found 
that  it  was  the  oldest  among  them  that  had  suffered  the 
most.  Finally,  after  several  days,  during  which  I  did 
not  lose  sight  of  these  flowers,  I  saw  the  male  organs 
remain  the  usual  time  in  their  healthy  state,  whilst 
there  was  scarcely  a  vestige  left  of  the  female  organ, 
which  had  fallen  off  in  the  form  of  a  blackish  powder. 
I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  during  several  successive 
years,  the  observation  of  the  flowers  of  herbaceous 
plants  which  have  suffered  from  hoar  frosts  has  shown 
me  that  the  female  organs  are  much  more  injured  than 
the  male. 

Those  who  love  to  persist  in  the  strictest  analogy  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  systems,  will  find  in 
this  observation  a  fresh  argument  in  support  of  their 
theory,  as  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  sterility  in 
animals  proceeds  more  frequently  from  the  female  than 
from  the  male.  To  me  it  suffices  to  observe  that  the 
above-mentioned  circumstance  may  be  due  in  part  to 
that  which  Linnsous  has  observed,  namely,  that  the 
extremity  of  the  pistil  is  deprived  of  epiderm. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  page  819.) 

Third  species.  Rameal  Necrosis. — The  subtraction 
of  caloric  produces  effects  analogous  to  those  of  its 
excess.  Thus  we  see  the  branches  of  trees,  on  the 
coming  on  of  sudden  frosts,  or  in  the  heart  of  winter, 
turn  black,  shrivel  up  and  present  the  appearance  of 
baving  been  burnt  by  fire.  Those  branches  which  from 
the  shortness  of  the  autumn  or  the  want  of  the  usual 
beats  have  not  been  able  to  ripen  properly,  show  this 
phenomenon  frequently,  especially  in  the  case  of  ill 
nourished  and  delicate  plants.  In  the  spring  the  stems 
of  Tulips  and  other  flowers  perish  from  the  same  cause. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  to  this  head  that  should  be 
referred  that  disease  of  the  Olive  called  Brusca,  upon 
which  we  have  two  excellent  memoirs,  between  which  I 
should  certainly  give  the  first  place  to  that  of  Cosimo 
Moschettini.  The  constant  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
when  bright  hot  days  are  followed  by  cold  clear  nights, 
seem  to  occasion  it.  The  leaves  turn  brown,  dry  up 
and  fail,  leaving  the  bare  tree  with  all  the  appearance 
of  being  burnt.  As  it  is  observed  that  it  is  always  the 
weakest  trees  that  are  most  liable  to  the  Brusca,  I  con- 
elude  that  the  best  method  of  preserving  them  from  it  is 
good  cultivation,  judicious  treatment,  and  more  espe- 
cially reserve  and  economy  in  pruning,  a  thing  so  little 
attended  to,  or  I  may  say  almost  entirely  neglected. 

Fourth  species.     Necrosis  op  Buds. — If  a  spring, 
following  a  mild  winter,  is  interrupted  by  hoar  frosts  or 


NOTES  ON  SOME  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  PEARS. 

From  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te  d'ETorticulture  Pratique 
du  Rhone ;  pour  1849." 

This  contains  descriptions  of  many  old  and  new  sorts 
presented  for  exhibition  ;  aid  as  these  descriptions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  carefully  made,  by  M.  C.  Fortune 
Willermoz,  the  following  extracts  will  probably  be  ac- 
ceptable to  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  Pears. 

.Ananas.— .Middle-sized,  short-pyriform, surface  some- 
what uneven  ;  stalk  thick,  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
oblique  ;  skin  smooth,  soft,  of  a  golden  yellow  with 
reddish  dots  ;  flesh  pale  yellow,  very  fine,  melting,  full 
of  sugary  juice,  perfumed.  Season,  end  of  September 
and  beginning  of  October.  This  was  also  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  Bergamotte  Cadette, 

Anpora.  "  Syn.  Belle  Angevine,  ^  Faux  Bolivar, 
Royal  d'Angleterre,  Comtesse  on  Beaute'  de  Tervueren, 
Grosse  de  Bruxelles,  Duchesse  de  Berri  d'Hiver,  Tres 
Grosse  de  Bruxelles  et  Lyons." — [The  description  ap- 
pears to  apply  to  the  Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  The 
Angora  Pear,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant by  Tournefort,  has  proved  to  be  the  Catillac] 

Belle  Epine  Dumas.  Syn.  Epine  de  Rochoir,  Beurre 
Rochoir,  erroneously,  at  Lyons.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Epine  Dumas,  of  which  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux is  a  syn. — Fruit  very  large,  pyriform,  somewhat 
turbinate  ;  skin  smooth  and  fine,  golden  yellow  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  a  vermilion  colour  on  the  other,  dotted 
with  reddish  brown,  russeted  about  the  footstalk ;  the 
latter  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  bent,  implanted  in  a 
small  irregular  cavity ;  eye  small,  in  a  shallow  evenly- 
formed  cavity  ;  flesh  pale  citron,  very  fine,  buttery, 
containing  a  very  agreeable  sugared  juice.  Season, 
commencement  of  October.  The  tree  requires  a  rich 
substantial  soil. 

Bergamotte  Edouard  'Sagerei.  Sj'n.  Poire  Sageret 
No.  2,  Poire  Edouard — Fruit  middle-size,  pyriform  ; 
flesh  coarse,  rather  gritty  round  the  core,  tender  but 
not  melting,  sweet  and  perfumed.  Season,  end  of 
August. 

Bergamotte  Lucrative  (not  Beurre  Lucratif ).  Syn. 
Bergamotte  Fievd— Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  flat- 
tened. Classed  among  those  of  first-rate  quality. 
Ripe  in  September. 

Bergamotte  Sageret,  Syn.  Poire  Sageret,  No.  1. — 
Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish.     Flesh  white,  very  fine. 


melting,  sugary.  Ripens  in  November  and  December, 
and  when  grown  on  a  standard  will  keep  even  till 
February  or  March. 

Beurre  Gouhault.  (This  must  not  he  confounded 
with  Doyenne  Gouhault.) — Fruit  middle-sized,  almost 
round  ;  skin  pale  green,  passing  to  a  yellowish-green, 
sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  slender,  about  half 
an  inch  in  length.  Eye  large,  open,  slightly  sunk. 
Flesh  fine,  half  melting  and  buttery,  perfumed,  gritty 
near  the  core.     Season,  beginning  of  September. 

Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver  Nouveau,  (Bavay.)  Syn.  Beurre 
Gris  Superieur,  Beurrd  de  Lu5on,  Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver 
of  Bivort,  St.  Michael  d'Hiver. — Fruit  very  large, 
oval,  flat  at  the  ends.  Stalk  short,  about  four-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  thick  ;  eye  small,  slightly  sunk  in 
a  small  regularly -formed  hollow  ;  skin  shining,  greenish- 
yellow,  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white, 
firm,  juicy,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour  ;  it  ia 
sometimes  a  little  gritty,  when  the  tree  is  planted  in  a 
strong  soil.  Season,  December  and  January.  The 
tree  is  vigorous  and  extremely  fertile.  We  think  this 
variety  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  Dojennfe  rather 
than  among  the  Beurre's. 

Beurre  Le/evre.  Syn.  Beurre  de  Mortefonfaine.^ 
Fruit  very  large  ;  colour,  a  mixture  of  brown,  green, 
and  red ;  but  its  quality  does  not  correspond  with  its, 
beauty,  and  it  soon  becomes  mealy.  It  ripens  ia 
October. 

Beurre  Moiret.  Syn.  Beurre  Moir^. — Fruit  large, 
pyramidal,  yellowish  green,  a  little  tinged  with  red  next 
the  sun,  and  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  about 
an  inch  in  length,  of  medium  thickness.  Eye  slightly 
sunk.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
its  flesh,  but  we  have  been  assured  that  it  is  of  first-rate 
quality.  Ripens  in  the  end  of  September.  The  tree  is 
vigorous  and  fertile. 

Beurre  Quetclet. —  Fruit  middle-sized,  broadest 
transversely.  Stalk  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
length,  thick,  fleshy,  deep  brown,  implanted  in  a  shallow 
regular  cavity.  Eye  middle-sized,  irregular,  placed  in 
an  evenly  formed  shallow  basin.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be 
melting,  buttery,  and  of  first-rate  quality,  ripening  in 
the  eua  of  October. 

Bcurri  St.  Louis, — This  variety  has  been  introduced 
to  Lyons  by  Prof.  Jourdan,  a  very  eminent  pomologist. 
It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Delices  d'Har- 
denpont. 

Beurre  St.  Nicolas. — Fruit  large,  obtusely  pyramidal. 
Stalk  thick,  fleshy,  curved,  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  length  ;  eye  very  large,  placed  in  a  shallow  cavity. 
Skin  smooth,  shining,  golden  yellow,  dotted  with  brown, 
red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  pale  citron,  fine,  very  melting, 
with  abundance  of  sugary  juice  agreeably  perfumed^ 
This  beautiful  and  excellent  Pear  ripens  at  the  end  of 
September. 

Bezi  cles  Veterans.  (Van  Mons.) — Fruit,  large,  tur- 
binate, or  oval.  Stalk  rather  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  yellow,  very  slender,  oblique.  Eye  open,  in  a 
shallow  cavity ;  segments  of  the  calyx  erect.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  with  small  russet  patches,  tinged  and 
streaked  with  light  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  pale  citron, 
tolerably  fine,  melting,  containing  abundance  of  sugary 
juice,  very  agreeably  perfumed.  Ripe  in  October  and 
November,  and  will  even  keep  later. 

Beurre  des  Charneuses.  Syn.  Fondante  des  Char- 
neusea,  by  corruption  Beurre,  or  Fondante  des  Cannes, 
— Fruit  large,  turbinate,  rounded  at  the  eye,  diminishing 
and  slightly  bent  towards  the  stalk  ;  the  latter  is  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  thick,  oblique, 
yellow.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  sprinkled  with  numerous 
brown  dots.  Flesh  pale  citron,  traversed  by  some  small 
greenish  filaments,  melting,  buttery,  with  abundant 
j  uice,  sweet,  and  very  agreeably  perfumed. 

Bonne  d'  Ezee,  not  Bonne  des  Zees.  Syn.  Belle  et 
Bonne  de  Zee  (d'Albret) — Fruit  very  handsome,  ob- 
long, obtuse.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
very  thick,  yellowish  brown  with  grey  dots.  Eye  large, 
placed  in  a  regularly  formed  wide  but  shallow  depres- 
sion. Skin  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  relieved  with  brown 
and  green  dots.  Flesh  white,  tolerably  fine,  when  cut 
permitting  the  escape  of  a  very  abundant  sugary  juice. 
[According  to  M.  Jamin  it  ripens  in  September.] 

Caimia.  (Esperin.) — Frnit  middle-sized  or  large, 
irregularly  oval,  turbinate,  tapering  towards  the  stalk, 
which  is  slender,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  reddish 
brown,  with  a  small  fleshy  projection  on  one  side  at  its 
insertion.  Eye  regularly  formed  ;  segments  of  the 
calyx  short.  Skin  light  green,  changing  to  greenish 
yellow  at  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  sprinkled  with 
numerous  small  brown  dots,  and  washed  with  carmine 
red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  tolerably  fine,  melting, 
and  full  of  rich  sugary  juice,  with  a  Crassane  flavour. 
This  handsome  and  excellent  Pear  remains  for  six 
weeks  fit  for  use  in  November  and  December.  The  tree 
is  fertile  and  very  vigorous,  even  on  the  Quince. 

Colmar  d'Aremberg.  —  Fruit  large,  or  very  large, 
turbinate,  flat  at  the  eye,  diminishing  considerably 
towards  the  stalk,  which  is  short,  thick,  oblique,  deeply 
inserted  in  a  cavity  surrounded  with  projections.  Eye 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  fruit, 
placed  in  a  deep  cavity.  Skin  green,  changing  to  golden 
yellow  at  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  relieved  with  nume- 
rous russet  specks  and  some  greenish  dots.  Flesh  white, 
tolerably  fine,  meltmg,  with  a  very  abundant  sugary 
juice,  delicately  and  agreeably  perfumed.  Ripe  in 
November  and  December  ;  it  is  necessary  to  seize  the 
moment  of  its  maturity  ;  if  taken  too  soon  it  is  rather 
sharp,  too  late  it  is  mealy  and  dry.  One  of  the  fruits 
exhibited  was  upwards  of  15  inches  in  circumference.  Q 
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VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
In  selecting  varieties  of  Grape  Vines,  the  iirst  point 
to  consider  is,  whether  the  temperature  is  to  be  main- 
tained at  a  higher  degree  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.  If  such  is  to  be  the  case,_  the  higher 
flaroured  kinds  may  be  cultivated,  but  it  would  be 
useless  attemuting  the  growth  of  these,  unless  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  artificial  heat  is  applied.  Where 
the  latter  can  be  secured,  the  following  kinds  may  be 
planted  :  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  and  Black,  White,  and  Grizzly 
Frontijnans.  Where  Uttle  heat  can  be  obtained  beyond 
that  afforded  by  the  glass  covering,  then  the  following 
kinds  only  should  be  emploved  :  Black  Hamburgh, 
Black  Prince,  West  St.  Peter's  (Oldaker's)  Royal 
Muscadine,  and  Sweetwater.  An  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate too  many  varieties  in  one  house  has  few 
advantages,  and  many  disadvantages.  It  is  always 
better  to  select  three  or  four  well-known  free- 
bearing,  good  kinds,  suitable  to  the  situation  and  tem- 
perature in  which  they  are  to  be  grown,  than  to  seek 
variety,  which  is  followed  by  questionable  success.  The 
latter  is,  however,  an  error  into  which  the  amateur  is 
often  incautiously  led ;  for,  under  such  conditions,  he 
expects  much,  even  far  more  than  the  nature  of  his 
accommodation  can  produce,  and  consequently  he  fails 
in  his  efforts. 

The  kind  of  plants  which  should  be  selected,  and 
which  are  most  suitable,  are  those  which  have  been  raised 
from  eyes  the  previous  season.  It  may  be  asked  why 
Euch  are  to  be  preferred  to  older  Vines,  or  stronger 
ones  propagated  by  layers.  The  answer  is  that  plants 
raised  from  eyes  have  generally  much  better  roots,  the 
latter  being  the  production  of  the  individual  plant, 
imaided,  as  in  the  case  of  the  layer,  by  the  mother  or 
Stool ;  plants  one  year  from  the  eyes  are  better  than 
older  ones,  because  the  roots  are  not  so  much  matted 
and  crippled,  and  they  admit  of  being  planted  to  more 
advantage.  The  best  season  for  planting  is  the  begin- 
ning of  rApril.  The  operation  is  generally  but 
imperfectly  understood.  Instead  of  turning  the 
plajit  out  of  the  pot  with  the  ball  entire,  as  is  fro- 
quently  practised,  and  placing  it  in  the  soil  without  dis- 
turbing any  portion  of  it,  let  the  whole  of  the  mould 
tie  carefully  disengaged  from  the  fibres,  and  then  stretch 
the  latter  out  to  their  full  length  on  the  surface  of  the 
border,  not  a  foot  beneath  it,  as  is  sometimes  done. 
Sprinkle  some  of  the  finer  soil,  about  2  Inches  thick, 
over  the  whole,  and  upon  this,  place  a  few  inches  of 
half-decayed  manure,  as  a  covering  and  protection  to 
the  roots  in  drying  weather  ;  when  this  is  completed, 
give  each  plant  a  moderate  watering  with]  water 
at  a  temperature  of  100"  ;  and  should  it  appear  ne- 
cessary at  any  future  time  to  apply  water  to  the 
border,  always  use  it  at  this  temperature.  The  only 
remaining  point  in  the  operation  is  to  fasten  each 
Vine  securely,  in  order  that  it  may  not  get  moved  at 
the  root. 

When  Vines  are  first  planted,  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  sub- 
ject them  immediately  to  a  high  temperature  ;  rather 
allow  them  to  start  n-ith  the  natural  season.  In  most 
instances  they  will  make  a  shoot  sufficient  to  reach  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  Vinery  the  first  year.  One  shoot 
oijy  should  be  permitted  to  remain  on  each  Vine,  and 
this  should  not  be  stopped  during  its  season  of  growth, 
unless  it  exceeds  the  limits  assigned  to  iL  J^haro. 


eidedly  proved  that  the  living  principle,  in  particular    of  water  ;  pour  this  mixture  into  the  milk,  and  stir  the 
classes  of  land  animals,  is  endued  with  the  power  of  j  whole  well.     Afterwards  wrap  the  bowl  up  in  flannel  or 


Home  Correspondence. 

Pine-apples  at  Trenlham.  —  Your  correspondent 
"  MirabUe  dictu  "  well  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  Pine 
growers,  for  the  valuable  information  which  he  imparts 
to  them.  It  appears  from  his  last  communication  that 
Pine-apples  of  first-rate  excellence  are  grown  at 
Trentham  ;  the  question  now  arises,  whether  hot- water 
pipes  or  tanks  are  best  for  producing  bottom-heat  for 
Pines  ;  a  plan  of  the  Pine  pit  at  Trentham,  with  advice 
on  the  subject,  would  no  doubt  therefore  prove  accept- 
able to  many  of  your  subscribers.  A  Pine-apple  Grower. 

The  riper  Question. — It  is  not,  I  think,  generally 
known  that  other  creatures,  besides  the  viper,  have 
been  supposed  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  affording  a 
temporary  refuge  for  their  young,  by  receiving  them 
into  their  stomachs,  and  therefore,  without  feeling  com- 
petent to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  transcribe 
the  following  sentences  from  Barrow's  "  Voyage  to 
Cochin  China,"  p.  144,  as  likely  to  interest  those  who 
bear  to  either  side  of  this  perplexed  question  :  "  A 
■whole  shark,  near  11  feet  in  length,  was  cut  up  as  bait 
for  crayfish,  Pour  yoimg  sharks  were  found  alive  in 
the  stomach  of  this  voracious  animal ;  but  whether 
they  had  been  devoured  by  the  old  one,  or  had  volun- 
tarily fled  thither  for  protection,  was  a  contested  point 
among  our  medical  gentlemen.  One  declared  that  he 
had  more  than  once  seen  their  own  young  egorged 
from  the  stomach  of  the  old  ones  when  taken ;  and  that 
once  in  particular  he  had  observed  a  dozen  sawfish  (a 
species  of  sliark,  the  Squalus  pristis)  springing  alive 
out  of  the  mother's  mouth,  after  it  had  been  hoisted  out 
of  the  sea  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship.  Doctor  Mos;ley, 
who  has  written  on  the  subject,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  good  authority,  has  observed  that  the  young 
sharks  always  retreat  into  the  stomach  of  the  old  ones 
in  time  of  danger  ;  an  observation,  indeed,  that  was 
made  two  centuries  before  his  time.  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins,  who  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  South  America  in 
the  year  1593,  expressly  says  that  he  has  frequently 
Been  the  young  sharks  go  into,  and  out  of,  the  mouth 
of  the  dam,  and  that  he  has  found  them  in  the  stomach : 
EO  that  Linn^us  is  probably  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
this  fish  devours  its  own  young,     John  Hunter  de- 


resistmg  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  experiments  on  the  digestive  faculties 
of  the  stomachs  of  fishes,  leaves  it  undetermined  whether 
the  same  principle  is  capable  of  exerting  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  power  in  this  class  of  animals."  The  strife 
about  the  viper  might  surely  be  terminated  in  the  new 
reptile  house  of  the  Zoological  Society,  by  sending  spe- 
cimens in  the  spring  to  breed  in  the  commodious  apart- 
ments there  provided.  The  keepers  are  practised 
observers  of  the  facts  connected  with  natural  history, 
and  the  authorities  would  probably  lend  their  sanction 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the 
arguments  pro  and  con^  some  of  which  have  made  one 
suspect  that  the  viper  not  only  itself  bites,  but  occa- 
sionally becomes  the  cause  of  biting  in  others.  D, 

The  Polmaise  System  of  Heating   at   Polmaise. — 
Have  you   ever   seen  Tonynemeda's  "  Garden  of  Ca- 
riosities i  ■'    If  you  have  you  will  remember  that  the 
translation  says,  amongst  other  things  which  are  written 
in  the   Malleus  Malefiearum,   you  shall  find  that   the 
commissioners  having  apprehended  certain  sorceresses, 
wUled  one  of  them  to  show  what  she  could  do,  assuring 
her   life   on   condition   that  from    thenceforward    she 
should  offend  no  more  in  the  like,  whereupon  going  out 
into  the  fields  in  presence  of  the  commissioners  and 
many  others,  she  made  certain  characters  and  mumbled 
I  a  few  words,  there  rose  a  vapour  which,  ascending  up- 
ward like  a  cloud,  began  to  thicken  of  itself  in  the  midst  of 
i  the  region  of  the  air,  gathering  and  making  there  a  black 
and  fearful  cloud,  which  cast  out  so  many  thunders  and 
lightnings  that  it  seemed  something  more  than  earthly. 
.  There  are  also  garden  curiosities  of  the  present  day  well 
I  worth  recording.     We  are  instructed  in  certain  works 
on  gardening  that  gardeners  should  have  a  prophetic 
eye,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  old  Elspa,  "  These  second- 
.  sighted  folks  should  see  things  far  off,  and  things  to 
!  come,  as  clear  as  I  can  see  my  thumb."     Now  some  of 
i  those  spaemen  undertook  to  tell  the  fortune  of  the  Pol- 
maise  system  of  heating,  and  like  Sir  William  Worthy, 
in  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  said — 
j  "  TVeel  gin  ye  hae  a  bairn 

That  ye  hke  weel,  and  wad  his  fortnne  leam  ; 
j  I  shall  employ  the  farthest  of  mj  skill. 

To  spae  it  faithfully,  be  't  good  or  iU." 
It  is  well   known  that  many  said  evil  things  against   it, 
and  that  it  would  die  in  a  short  space.     Whettier  these 
seers  belonged  to  the  school  of  Merlin  or  Michael  Scot 
I  cannot  tell  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain— I  went  to  Pol- 
j  maise  lately,  and  found  it  still  living  and  working  well. 
This  system  has  now  undergone  an  ordeal  of  about  10 
•  years*  duration,  which  may  well  satisfy  the  most  scep- 
;  tical  opponent  it  has  ever  met  with,  for  it  has  had  many 
trials,  from  the  expurgatio  simplex  and  upwards.     Mr. 
Gorry,  the  gardener,  informed  me  that  this  season  he 
had  cut  bunches  of  Grapes  which  weighed  5  lbs.,  and  I 
measured  some  berries  that  were  nearly  4  inches  in 
i  circumference  ;  the  foliage  of  the  Vines  is  still  of  an 
uncommon  size,  and  the  fruit  is  well  coloured.     These 
marks  will  surely  not  he  looked  upon  as  symptoms  of  a 
low  pulse  or  of  approaching  dissolution,  and  we  hope 
the  enlightening  power  of  scientific  knowledge  will  have 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  cultivate 
the  vegetable  productions  of  this  world,  rmd,  lite  the 
blissful  influeuee- of  Christianity,  put  to  sUence  those 
oracles  whose  characteristics  are  ambiguity,  obscurity, 
and  convertibility,  and  like  Milton  sing — 
*'  The  oracles  are  dumb 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Rings  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving ; 
Apollo  irom  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine 
TVith  hollow  shriek,  the  steep  of  Belphos  leaving. 
!No  mighty  trance  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell." 

It  is  stated  in  the  "  Theory  of  Horticulture,"  that  the 
maturation  of  the  fruit  is  dependent  upon  the  action  of 
the  leaves  and  roots,  and  the  secretions  that  it  forms 
are  principally  derived  from  the  former.  Consequently 
whatever  contributes  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
leaves  and  roots  will  have  a  directly  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  fruit,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  will  any  person 
say,  after  seeing  the  production  of  one  of  the  Vineries 
at  Polmaise,  that  the  leaves  and  roots  are  not  in  a 
healthy  condition  ?  If  the  system  had  been  contrary  to 
natural  laws,  symptoms  of  the  violation  of  these  laws 
would  have  been  making  their  appearance,  for  we  be- 
lieve that  when  natural  laws  are  broken,  punishment  in 
some  shape  or  other  is  the  certain  consequence. 
P.  Mackenzie,  West  Plean,  Stirling. 

Continuous  Blooming  Roses.  —  Will  "  Crito  "  have 
the  goodness"  to  inform  a  "  Young  Hand  "  what  class, 
or  individual  Roses,  he  includes  under  the  head  of 
"  continuous  bloomers."  The  enquirer  has  a  small  col- 
lection of  between  200  and  300,  consisting  of  Moss, 
Provence,  Gallica,  Alba,  Hybrid  China,  Sempervirens, 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  Roses,  but 
cannot  say  that  any  one  of  them  possesses  the  very  de- 
sirable property  of  beginning  to  flower  in  June,  and  not 
leaving  off  till  destroyed  by  frost.  Dumfries,  Dec.  25. 

To  make  "  Yoghoort,"  or  Turkish  Curds. — BoU  a 
quart  of  new  milk  for  several  minutes  ;  then  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into  a  bowl  or  other  vessel,  in 
which  the  yoghoort  is  to  be  served  up.  When  the  milk 
has  cooled  sufficiently  just  to  allow  of  your  finger  bearing 
the  heat,  place  the  bowl  in  some  place  where  it  may  not 
be  disturbed.  Then  dissolve  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
leaven  of  sour  dough,*  in  a  couple  of  dessert  spoonfuls 


*  Other  ingredients  are  sometimes  used  instead,  such  as  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  rain-water  or  bezour,  or  a  twig  of  Oak-leaves 
which  has  been  plunged  for  several  hours  in  an  ant-hill ;  but 
sour  paste  is  by  far  the  best   and  easiest. 


some  woollen  cloth,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  cooling 
too  rapidly,  and  when  it  is  cold  and  appears  to  have 
thickened,  take  off  the  cloth,  and  cover  the  top  of  the 
bowl  with  some  caUco,  or  a  napkin,  of  several  folds  in 
thickness,  which  must  he  brought  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  curds,  to  draw  off  the  whey  by  capillary 
attraction.  After  the  liquid  has  remained  undisturbed 
for  12, 18,  or  more  hours,  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  If 
properly  made,  it  should  then  have  the  consistency  of 
jelly  or  blanc  mange,  so  that  a  piece  taken  out  of  the 
bowl  should  retain  the  shape  of  the  spoon.  Having 
thus  obtained  yoghoort,  you  have  only  to  use  a  dessert 
spoonful  of  it  instead  of  sour  dough,  to  curdle  the  milk  ; 
for  the  yoghoort  made  with  leaven  is  not  agreeable,  the 
leaven,  indeed,  being  only  used  when  yoghoort  cannot 
be  procured,  and  serving,  as  it  were,  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion ;  it  is  therefore  well  to  put  by  a  small  quantity  of 
yoghoort  each  time,  for  next  day's  use.  The  yoghoort 
is  a  most  wholesome,  refreshing  thing,  especially  in 
warm  weather.  It  is  very  pleasant  with  sugar  or 
honey,  and  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  breakfast- 
table.  A  small  quantity  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water  is  an  admirable  quencher  of  thirst.  Having  beeix 
thus  loud  in  the  praises  of  yoghoort,  it  is  but  right  for 
me  to  add,  that  with  some  persons  a  taste  mnst  be 
acquired  for  eating  it ;  but  after  two  or  three  trials,  it 
will  be  relished  more  each  time.  Yoghoort  is  so 
common  in  this  part  of  Turkey,  that  one  is  never  at  a 
loss  to  procure  any,  to  curdle  milk  ;  some  natives  are 
therefore  actually  ignorant  how  the  first  was  made, 
probably  imagining  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
yoghoort  was  likewise  created.  A  native  to  whom  I 
said  that  it  was  scarcely  known  in  England,  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  country  !  no  yoghoort  !  but  how  can  that  be 
possible  1 "  H.  H.  C.,  Erzeroom,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Holes  of  Animals Those   of   which   I  spoke  had 

«  about  a  handful  of  crumbly  earth  at  the  entrance,"  and 
would  freely  admit  the  middle  finger — rather  more  than 
that.  I  only  took  notice  of  them  in  last  September  and 
October  (when  I  wanted  to  catch  some  field  mice,  and 
thought  they  belonged  to  that  animal),  but  I  cannot 
say  when  they  were  made.  The  question,  when  th^ 
are  most  plentiful,  rather  impUes  that  they  would  have 
disappeared  in  the  compass  of  a  year  ;  which,  without 
my  aid,  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  done.  A .  H, 

Advice  to   Masters    and  Gardeners. — Towards   the 
close  of  your  last  year's  volume,  "  Dodman"  says,  "  I 
do  not  recommend  you  (gardeners)  as  soon  as  you  get  to 
a  place  to  begin  a  radical  reform."     The  following  may, 
however,  convince  him  that  a  radical  reform  as  early  as 
possible  after  taking  a  situation  is  in  many  cases  neces- 
sary.    When   I   first   made   my  appearance  here  (no 
matter  where),  I  was  hastened  to  a  greenhouse,  next  to 
a   Fig-house,  then   a   Peach-house,   &c.       In   passing 
throush   these,  my   guide   often   noticed  "  How  clean 
everything  has  been  left."     I  made  no  reply  ;  but  in- 
deed  I  thought  they  had  turned  a  glass  house  into  a  pot 
or    a  tool-shed.      I  next  entered  the  kitchen-garden, 
where  I  saw  a  spade  and  a  fork  lying  here,  and  a  rake 
and  hoe   there.     I    requested  to  see   the   tool-house, 
where    I    found    a    few    implements    that    had   been 
used   in   the    flower-garden   in  the  previous  summer, 
in   the   same  dirty  manner    as  when  they  were  used. 
I  immediately  issued   orders  that  all  tools  should  be 
brought  to  the  shed  ;  after  much  difficulty  the  majority 
of  them  were  found  ;  some  had  strayed  away  among 
the  farm  labourers,  and  these  by  virtue  of  long  pos- 
session, and  a  new  gardener  too,  they  considered  to  be 
their  own,  although  they  were  marked  with  the  garden 
mark.     A  radical  reform  was  put  into  action,  the  tools 
were  well  cleaned,  mended,  and  put  in  their  places.     I 
then  gave  the  foreman  directions  to  see  that  every  tool 
was  in  its  place,  and  that  any  man  who  left  a  tool  out, 
or  put  one  away  dirty,  should  be  fined  3d.     After  this 
rule   had  been   put   into  operation,   however,  the   old 
practice  could  not  be  forgotten,  and  in  the  first  month 
I  received,  in  the  shape  of  fines,  hs.  9d.,  and  in  the  first 
six  months,  the  fine  proceeds  amounted  to  12s.,  to  which 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  added  a  little  more,  and  offered 
it  as  a  prize  for  study.     Now,  however,  I  seldom  get  a 
fine  in  a  month  :  such  reform  had  surely  been  wanting 
here.     The  next  place  which  I  visited  after  my  arrival 
was  a  plant  stove  (formerly  a  Pine  stove),  in  which  the 
plants  stood  3  feet  deep  in  the  pit.     Their  roots  had 
made  their  way  through  the  pots  into  the  soil  beneath, 
where  they  had  well  established  themselves.     A  radical 
reform  was  surely  also  wanted  here  ;  and  it  took  place 
quickly.     The  plants  were  lifted  out,  some  cut  down, 
others  repotted,  the  pit  was  filled  up,  new  pots  of  course 
were  wanted,  and  a  good  supply  of  broken  tiles  from  the 
pottery.  The  conservatory  was  the  next  place  I  entered  ; 
here    I  found   a   collection   of   stove    and   greenhouse 
plants,  such  as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Epacrises, 
Gesneras,  Euphorbias,  &c.    The  person  who  accompanied 
me  considered  the  house  warm,  for  outside  the  quick- 
silver stood  at  29°  Fahr.,  while  inside  it  was  65°  ;  70° 
were  aimed  at.     My  employer  said  the  Camellias  had 
not  flowered  well  since  the  season  in  which  they  were 
bought,  although   they  had  many  bloom-buds  on  them ; 
and  no  wonder,  the  heat  alone  would  have  caused  the 
buds  to  fall  off.     But  the  greatest  evil  here  was  that  the 
plants  had  been  potted  in  soil  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
a  pond,  without  any  drainage,  or  at  least  only  a  single 
crock  over  the  hole  in  the  pot.     The  Camellias  had  be- 
come imhealthy ;  the  leaves  had  curled  up,  some  fell 
off,  &c.    "  Dodman  "  will,  therefore,  surely  agree  with 

(which  is  unknown  in  this  country)  might  make  a  good  sub. 
Perhaps  yeast  i  stitute. 
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me  that  reform  was  wanted  in  this  department,  for  in 
the  following  season  matters  would  be  even  worse.  I 
cut  the  plants  well  in  in  February  and  put  them  into  a 
gentle  heat ;  shortly  afterwards  they  appeared  to  break 
tolerably  welL  I  shook  the  soil  from  the  roots  and  re- 
potted them  ;  they  were  then  placed  in  a  heat  varying 
from  65"  to  70",  and  by  the  end  of  April  they 
had  made  good  shoots,  from  6  inches  to  8  inches 
long.  The  heat  was  then  considerably  reduced, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  June  they  were  placed  in  the 
open  air,  where  they  remained  till  the  end  of  September ; 
ever  since  then  they  have  been  kept  moderately  cold, 
and  now  nearly  the  whole  are  well  covered  with  flower 
buds.  Some  are  in  good  flower,  and  the  foliage  is  a 
good  dark  green.  At  first  my  employer  feared  the  result 
of  my  radical  reform,  but  now  I  seldom  go  two  days 
without  being  congratulated  on  the  health  of  the  plants. 
Every  department  underwent  the  same  treatment  as 
early  as  possible,  as  I  considered  that  delays  would  be 
dangerous,  and  that  I  would  lose  a  season.  "  Dodman  " 
should  combine  theory  with  practice,  and  then  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  advise.  Hortulanus. 


^Episodes  of  Insect  Life.  By  Acheta  Domestica. 
2  Vols.,  8vo,  with  numerous  coloured  plates.  Reeve 
and  Co.,  London. 
Op  this  singular  work  the  first  series  appeared  in  184S, 
the  second  has  just  been  issued  ;  both  in  covers  as  gay 
as  the  jewelled  creatures  whose  history  they  tell.  They 
belong  to  a  class  of  writings  consisting  of  the  real  and 
unreal,  the  fanciful  and  the  matter  of  fact,  by  means  of 
which  some  suppose  that  natural  history  may  be  ren- 
dered popular  with  the  careless  and  indifferent.  We 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  such  means  deserve  encou- 
ragement ;  and  class  the  volumes  before  us  among  the 
more  successful  of  their  liind. 

The  author  is  well  read  and  well  bred.  There  is 
nothing  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  society  nor  the  good 
taste  of  men  of  letters,  nor  the  scientific  prudery  of 
professed  naturalists.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  style  which 
is  very  much  that  of  a  gentlewoman,  is  added  an  amount 
of  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  .insects  which  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  a  Curtis  or  a  Westwood.  The 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  author  is,  that  his  (her  ?) 
liveliness  has  too  much  the  air  of  constraint,  and  his 
illustrations  are  now  and  then  more  grotesque  than  is 
desirable.  In  short,  the  book  is  for  the  drawing-room 
table,  rather  than  for  the  study.  Its  gay  illustrations 
of  queer  insects,  queer  fancies,  and  queer  places,  ai"e 
sure  to  raise  a  smile  if  they  do  not  provoke  serious 
criticism,  and  may  lead  persons  of  active  minds  to  en- 
quire into  truths  of  which  Acheta's  sketches  are  the 
burlesque. 

The  following  account  of  "  A  Love  among  the  Roses," 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Rose-chafer,  Ceionia  auraia,  in 
the  second  volume,  gives  as  good  an  example  of  the 
author's  manner  as  any  extract  for  which  our  limited 
space  will  afford  room, 

"  Young  ladies,  and  old,  and  ladies  of  a  certain  age, 
all  of  you  who  have  propensities  for  petting,  we  can 
recommend  to  you  a  pet — a  novel  sort  of  favourite. 
We  will  describe  his  person  and  his  qnalities.  In 
figure,  he  is  a  model  of  miniature  proportion,  a  match 
for  the  Grerman  Dwarfs, a  rival  of  General  Tom  Thumb, 
and  a  contrast  to  many  of  his  pigmy  order,  frightful  in 
big-headedness  or  bulk  of  limb.  He  is  clad  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  which  he  never  doffs  ;  yet  be  not  alarmed  at  his 
military  array  ;  for  its  wearer  is  as  little  formidable  as 
certain  field-marshals,  the  Marshal  of  the  City,  or  the 
men  in  armour  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  show.  Never, 
indeed,  was  carpet  knight  more  gentle  ;  and  though  he 
wears  spurs  (badge  of  his  order),  they  were  not  won  in 
fight,  nor  does  he  ever  plunge  them  into  ladies'-  trains. 
His  armour — how  shall  we  describe  it  for  lustre,  taste, 
and  finish  ?  The  finest  suit  that  ever  issued  from  the 
workshops  of  Milan,  rich  in  the  most  cunning  inlay  of 
gold  or  steel,  would  prove,  if  compared  with  it,  a  rude, 
unsightly  piece  of  workmanship.  On  the  back  of  the 
corslet,  burnished  green  and  gold  are  the  prevailing 
hues,  while  in  front,  on  breast-plate,  cuisse,  and  gauntlet, 
the  lustre  of  the  precious  metal  is  predominant,  mingled 
with  changeable  reflections  of  purplish  crimson.  But 
description  fails  in  doing  justice  to  an  array  so  brilliant. 
Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  to  its  owner's  character  and 
■  habits,  which  are  in  all  respects  consonant  to  his 
polished  exterior.  His  gentleness  has  been  before 
adverted  to,  and  he  is  no  less  distinguished  for  taste 
and  delicacy.  No  gross  and  greedy  appetite  defiles  his 
form  or  nature  ;  for  nothing  coarser  than  honey  or  the 
golden  farina  of  flowers,  moistened  by  the  juice  of 
fruits,  makes  up  his  table  of  regalement.  He  loves, 
while  yet  in  freedom,  to  ride  upon  a  sunbeam ;  but 
would  be  content,  when  once  enthralled,  to  bask  only  in 
the  sunshine  and  his  mistress's  smile — to  revel  and  to 
sleep  upon  a  bed  of  roses.  What  think  you,  ladies,  of 
this  our  candidate  for  your  especial  notice  ?  In  proper 
and  euphonious  parlance, '  Cetonia  auraia '  is  the  fittmg 
appellation  which  he  bears  ;  but  to  you,  probably,  if 
already  known  at  all,  he  is  more  familiar  as  '  a  nasty 
beetle!'  Yes,  it  is  thus,  doubtless,  that,  bUnded  (as 
some  are  for  their  live-long  day)  by  the  morning  mist 
of  early  prejudice,  you  have  been  led  to  miscall  even 
that  beautiful  creature,  the  Rose  or  Golden  Chafer ; 
with_  a  multitude  of  others  scarcely  less  worthy  of 
admiring  notice." 

Those  who  want  a  couple  of  amusing,  glittering 
Tolumes  for  a  drawing-room  ornament,  or  a  file  day 
present,  will  hardly  find  two  better  suited  to  the  purpose. 


Morning  Rambles  in  the  Rose  Gardens  of  Hertford- 
shire. By  William  Paul.  Piper,  London. 
A  TJSEPUL  and  interesting  little  pamphlet  of  32  pa^es, 
containing  descriptions  of  11  of  the  "  far-famed  Rose 
gardens  of  Hertfordshire."  The  object  of  these  descrip- 
tions is  to  give  "  Rose  fanciers"  who  live  at  a  distance, 
and  who  might  therefore  be  prevented  from  seeing 
these  gardens,  an  opporttmity  of  knowing  what  they 
contain,  and  the  modes  of  growth  under  which  different 
varieties  of  Roses  flourish  best.  We  select  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Mr.  Warner's  garden  at  Hoddesdon,  in 
illustration  of  the  clever  way  in  which  Mr.  Paul  ma- 
nages  his  subjects  : 

"  This  beautiful  garden  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
Broxboum  Station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  diversified  surface  it  presents. 
On  the  lawn,  fronting  the  house,  is  a  row  of  tree 
Pjeonies,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  Weeping  Elm,  the 
Abies  Deodara,  Daphne  pontica.  Fern-leaved  Beech, 
and  other  ornamental  trees.  On  the  upper  end  of  the 
lawn  is  a  raised  terrace  of  considerable  length,  from 
which  a  fine  view  of  this  part  of  the  garden  is  obtained  ; 
the  Essex  hills,  embracing  part  of  Nazing  Common, 
affording  an  agreeable  prospect  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. A  shaded  walk  descends,  "  slowly  winding  "  to  a 
canal,  over  which  a  rustic  bridge  is  thrown  ;  the  scene 
enUvened  by  an  excellent  imitation  of  rocks  formed  of 
brick  and  cement,  thrown  with  careless  hand  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  Near  this  spot  is  a  rustic  building,  which 
perfectly  realises  the  idea  of — 

"The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade ; " 
and  an  agreeable  encounter  on  a  summer's  day  is  a 
retreat  so  pleasantly  shaded,  suggesting,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  gardening,  ideas  of  coolness 
and  repose.  But  our  path  lay  onward,  and  we  pursued 
it  till  we  entered  the  Dahlia-garden,  where  we  were 
confronted  by  a  Gothic  arch  in  ruins,  covered  with  Ivy, 
and  in  judicious  connection  therewith  were  antique 
windows  apparently  dilapidated  by  the  hand  of  time. 
On  the  side  of  this  garden,  adjoining  the  lawn,  was  a 
border  of  Roses,  five  plants  deep,  formed  of  standards 
and  dwarf.standards.  It  contained  the  usual  popular 
sorts.  Among  the  new  ones  were  Moss  Laueii  and 
Geant  des  BataUles,  whose  brilliant  tints  recalled  the 
description  of  Lovelace  : 

"  Termilion  ball  that 's  given 
From  lip  to  lip  in  heaven  ; 
Love's  couch's  coverlid." 
"  In  the  centre  of  this  garden  is  a  column  of  Rosea  ; 
several  plants,  principally  Sempervirens,  being  planted 
at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  then  united 
into  one  mass.  The  effect  of  this  column  was  decidedly 
good,  and  it  is  worthy  of  imitation.  There  was  also  a 
plant  of  Leopoldine  d'Orleans  standing  alone,  trained  as 
a  weeper,  the  finest  specimen  of  such  we  had  ever  seen, 
and  a  splendid  FeUcite  perpetuelle  but  little  inferior. 
We  also  noticed  the  single  AjTshire  trailing  over  and 
around  a  large  Oak,  whose  trunk  it  completely  ench-cled 
and  enlivened  with  its  foliage  and  blossoms,  and  this 
was  no  mean  feature  in  the  scene.  Here  we  paused  for 
a  moment  to  admire  fine  specimens  of  the  Paulovnia 
imperialis  and  Bignonia  catalpa,  when  our  ears  were 
greeted  by  themurmurmg  of  a  distant  waterfall.  And 
agreeable  indeed  it  was.  Nay,  more  ;  sweeter  far  just 
then  than  the  sounds  of  the  sweetest  music,  calling  up 
In  iTOQginatloTi  all  tiiat  seemed  required  to  amplify  and 
complete  the  harmony  of  tiie  cof^no — !«wnota.ting  the 
freshness  of  the  streamlet  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers.  We  turned  our  steps  thitherward, 
for  it  was  not  far,  and  found  it  to  proceed  from  a 
neighbouring  brook,  by  the  side  of  which  was  a 
rustic  seat,  covered  with  Ivy,  Honeysuckles,  and 
evergreen  Roses.  It  was  neither  costly  nor  grand  ; 
but  it  was  natural,  and  fancy  applied  to  it  Spenser's 
description  of — 

" an  arhcur  green  dispread. 

Framed  of  wanton  ivy  flowering  fair. 
Through  which  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  spread. 
His  prickling  arms  entrailed  with  Roses  red, 
Wliich  dainty  odours  round  about  them  threw." 

This  was  indeed  'fi,  delightful  spot ;  but  we  dared  not 
linger.  A  few  steps  more,  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  Rose-garden.  The  soil,  although  naturally  loamy, 
was  thought  not  sufficiently  good,  and  the  beds  were 
originally  filled  with  prepared  soil.  In  the  centre  of 
the  garden  is  a  Rose  temple.  The  ground  on  which  it 
stands  consists  of  four  beds  of  equal  size,  segments  of  a 
circle,  the  soil  being  raised,  to  form  a  moimd,  about 
4  feet  high.  Twelve  Gothic  arches,  the  standards  of 
which  are  of  iron,  7  feet  3  inches  high  and  6  feet 
3  inches  apart,  describe  the  outside  of  the  circle.  From 
these  rise  several  rods,  which  meet  at  the  top,  and  are 
united  to  a  rod  rising  from  the  centre  to  form  a  dome. 
Two  walks  pass  transversely  through  the  centre  of  this 
temple,  thus  leaving  four  arches  for  ingress  or  egress. 
A  seat  surrounds  the  central  support.  Among  the  climb- 
ing Roses  which  covered  the  framework  we  observed — 
Macartney  :  Maria  Leonida,  creamy  white  —  Hybrid 
Chinese  :  Fulgens,  crimson  ;  Bennus,  light  carmine  ; 
Sempervirens  ;  Leopoldine  d'Orleans,  white  tipped  with 
lake  ;  Princess  Louise,  creamy  white — Noisette :  La 
Biche,  white,  flesh  centre — Multiflora  .-  Laura  Davoust, 
white  to  pink — Ayrshire  :  Rnga,  flesh  colour.  In  the 
same  beds  with  the  cUmbing  Roses  were  interspersed 
various  dwarf  hardy  kinds  on  their  own  roots,  to  fill  up 
the  ground.  Various  beds  surrounded  the  temple, 
which  were  planted  with  standard  Autumnal  Roses,  of 
which  the  following  were  the  most  striking  :  Bourbons : 
Cardinal  Feseh,  cherry  crimson ;  Gloire  de  Rosomene, 
crimson  scarlet ;  Le  Grenadier,  rosy  purple  :  Phoenix, 
purplish  crimson  ;  and  Bouquet  de  Flore,  light  carmine 
—Chinese :  Gouvion  St,  Cyr,  pink,  and  Eugene  Beau- 


harnais,  amaranth — Tea-scented .-  Belle  AUemande,  pink 
tinged  with  fawn;  Niphetos,  pale  lemon  ;  Eliza  Sauvage, 
cream  and  orange  ;  and  Bougere,  deep  salmon.  There  are 
threerusticfiguresmounted  on  pedestals  in  troducedround 
the  exterior  with  good  effect.  Beyond  these  is  planted  a 
hedge  of  dwarf  Scotch  Roses,  over  which  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  lawn  studded  with  various  ornamental 
trees  and  plants.  We  wished  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Pinetum,  where  the  specimens,  though  young  are  in- 
teresting ;  but  time,  alas  !  forbade.  The  bath  garden, 
too,  was  before  us,  and,  though  not  remarkable  for  the 
rarity,  of  its  plants,  through  this  we  must  necessarily 
pass.  In  front  of  the  bath  is  a  prettily-designed 
fountain,  playing  cheerfully  enough,  and  from  which  a 
straight  walk,  with  a  border  on  either  side,  leads  to  a 
magnificent  cut-leaved  Alder,  whose  branches  are 
upheld  with  arches  covered  with  climbing  Roses. 
Following  the  bank  ef  the  canal,  we  pass  before  a  figure 
of  Neptune  reclining  on  a  rock  rising  from  the  waves, 
with  a  fountain  playing  over  and  around  it.  The  island 
is  planted  with  Weeping  Ash,  Weeping  Willows,  and 
Laburnums  at  its  edge,  while  Scarlet  Thorns  and  Tulip 
trees  occupy  the  centre.  Onthis  side  the  canal  is  a  lawn 
sloping  to  the  water,  with  a  row  of  free-flowering  showy 
standard  Roses  in  front.  The  next  object  of  attraction 
is  a  span-roofed  house,  built  expressly  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Orchidaceous  plants,  several  fine  specimens  of 
which  were  in  bloom.  The  skiU  with  which  these  plants 
are  cultivated  needs  no  comment  at  our  hands  :  the 
prizes  obtained  at  the  principal  flower-shows  sufBoiently 
attest  the  fact.  In  the  upper  garden  the  natural  soil  is 
gravel  ;  consequently  the  flower-beds  are  fiUed  with 
prepared  soil.  Thejawn  is  decorated  with  flower-beds, 
among  which  single  specimens  of  standard  Roses  are 
interspersed.  We  noted  the  following  as  the  best : 
Boursault :  Elegans,  rosy  crimson  —  Hybrid  Bourbon  z 
Coupe  d'Hdbe,  pink  ;  Las  Casas,  rosy  pink — Bourbon  r 
Queen,  rose  and  buff;  Madame  Desprez,  rosy  hlac  ; 
and  Cardinal  Fesch,  cherry  crimson.  The  natural  soil 
of  this  garden  is  gravel :  consequently  the  flower-beds 
are  filled  with  prepared  soil.  A  plant  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  which  had  occupied  a  south  wall  for  three  years, 
hnd  never  flowered.  By  the  side  of  it  grew  the  single 
Macartney,  which  flowered  freely,  and  ehcited  general 
praise.  A  line  of  arches  covered  with  Roses  and 
Honeysuckles  crosses  the  lawn,  and  produces  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  Maria  Leonida  (Macartney)  and  Leo- 
poldine d'Orleans  (Sempervirens)  were  trained  over  a, 
seat,  the  branches  drooping  naturally  from  above  with 
a  careless  grace,  which  art  might  in  vain  try  to  imitate. 
A  small  bed  of  the  crimson  Chinese  Rose  "Fabvier," 
its  brilliant  flowers  glowing  in  the  sun,  was  the  last 
object  to  rivet  the  attention. — At  the  end  of  this  garden, 
adjoining  the  dwelling-house,  is  a  conservatory,  well 
stocked  with  flowering  plants  :  there  is  also  an  Orange 
house,  containing  some  fine  specimens  of  Oranges  and 
Camellias." 

Miscellaneous. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  Loddiges. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  decease,  on  the  28th  ult.,  of  Mr.  William  Loddiges, 
after  an  illness  of  three  weeks.  This  gentleman  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  persevering  culti- 
vators of  his  age,  and  a  genuine  lover  of  plants  for  their 
own  sake.  With  him  has  gone  the  last  of  the  old  firm 
of  Conrad  Loddiges  and  Sons,  The  business  now  rests 
in  the  bauds  of,  esiid  will  we  believe  be  carried  on  by,  his 
nephew  Mr.  Conrad  Loddiges. 

Artificial  Fecundation  of  Fish's  Spawn. — .As  bearing 
upon  a  recent  commimication  of  M.  de  Quatrefages  on 
the  artificial  fecundation  of  fish's  spawn,  M.  Haxo 
says  that  for  several  years  past,  two  inhabitants  of 
Vosges,  without  being  aware  either  of  the  previous 
publications  of  M.  de  Golstein,  or  of  the  principles 
announced  by  M.  Quatrefages,  have  put  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  gentleman  into  practice,  and  have 
obtained  results  which  have  completely  decided  the 
question.  M.  Haxo  states  that  since  1844,  a  medal  has 
been  awiirded,  by  the  Societe  d'  iSmulatiou  of  Vosges, 
to  M.  G6hin  and  Remi,  Labresse  fishermen,  for  having 
artificially  hatched  trout's  eggs.  It  appears  that  the 
fishermen  having  for  some  time  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent tlie  destruction  of  the  fry  of  the  trout  in  the 
streams  .and  rivers  of  Vosges,  and  having  often  seen  the 
female  when  about  to  spawn  (which  happens  in  Novem- 
ber), rub  her  belly  gently  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  thus 
force  the  eggs  out,  which  she  then  leaves  on  the  sand 
at  the  edge  of  the  streams  ;  concluded  that  if  they  could 
catch  the  females  (and  they  are  not  very  tunid  in  the 
spawning  season),  force  the  spawn  from  them  artificially, 
and  then  place  the  eggs  in  a  safe  place,  after  having 
fecundated  them  by  forcing  the  milt  from  the  male  in 
the  same  way,  the  eggs  would  be  sure  to  be  hatched  ; 
the  chances  of  their  destruction  being  entirely  removed. 
They  tried  what  they  could  do  ;  having  caught  some 
females  in  a  proper  state,  the  fishermen  forced  out  the 
eggs  by  gently  rubbing  the  fish's  belly  with  their  hand, 
then  placed  the  eggs  in  a  pan  of  clear  fresh  water,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  was  a  layer  of  fine  sand.  They 
then  obtained  the  nult  from  the  males  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess  ;  the  nult  was  placed  in  the  same  pan,  when  the 
water  became  slightly  turbid,  a  sign  that  the  eggs  were 
fecundated.  The  pan  (which  was  an  iron  vessel  pierced 
with  small  holes),  was  then  put  m  a  stream  of  running 
water,  and  in  the  foUowmg  March  the  eggs  were  hatched 
and  the  pan  was  full  of  little  fish.  This  experunent  was 
several  times  repeated  before  the  society.  MM.  Gehin 
and  Remi  next  tried  their  experiments  on  a  large  scale, 
and  endeavoured  to  replenish  the  streams  and  rivers  of 
Vosges  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  such  has  been  their 
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success,  that  at  present  they  can  offer  to  the  amateur 
5  or  6,000,000  trout  from  one  to  three  years  old,  which 
they  have  reared  in  a  piece  of  water  belonging  to  them- 
selves ;  the  present  year  will  no  doubt  add  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  already  enormous  number 
of  their  fish.  We  may  as  well  add  that  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  a  small  trout  weighs  4  J  ounces  (125 
grammes),  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  it  weighs 
about  9  0Z3.  (250  grammes).  It  is  more  particularly  at 
these  two  ages  that  the  fry  (elevins)  are  sold  by  the  two 
fishermen.  Comptes  Rendus,  No.  11, 1849. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Protection  from  frost  demands  attention  in  every 
department  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  particularly 
in  regard  to  pits  and  frames.  These  usually  contain 
some  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  both  in-door  and  out- 
door decoration,  as  well  as  the  choicer  and  more  tender 
kinds  of  vegetables,  either  for  present  use,  or  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  for  removing  to  the  open  ground  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  the  year.  In  protecting  these 
useful  structures  effectually  and  economically,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  keep  them,  and  everything  about 
them,  as  diy  as  possible.  This  points  out  the  superiority 
of  wooden ,  shutters  over  mats  or  any  other  textile 
manufacture  which  is  not  impervious  to  moisture. 
Another  advantage  is  in  their  not  lying  too  close  to  the 
glass,  as  a  cavity  is  thus  secured,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  non-conductive  properties  of  the  wood,  tends  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  heat.  To  this  we  may  add  that 
they  are  more  easily  put  on  or  removed,  and  prevent 
the  breakage  of  glass,  which  is  scarcely  avoidable  in 
handling  frozen  mats  with  cold  fingers.  We  are  aware 
they  are  more  expensive  in  the  first  outlay,  but  their 
durability,  in  conjunction  with  the  advantages  here 
enumerated,  are  sufBcient  to  silence  any  objection  upon 
that^  head.  Where ,  mats  are  used,  they  should  be 
hung  or  spread  in  the  most  convenient  place  for  drying 
them  during  the  day,  as  they  are  by  this  attention 
rendered  much  more  serviceable  in  excluding  frost- 
During  very  severe  weather  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
place  a  layer  of  hay  or  straw  between  the  mats  and  the 
glass  ;  it  la  however  very  objectionable  on  account  of 
the  litter  and  imtidyness  which  it  unavoidably  creates. 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Even  thus  early  in  the  season,  there  are  many  plants 
which  may  be  potted  with  advantage.  Amongst  these 
we  may  instance  some  varieties  of  Heaths  which  have 
flowered  during  the  last  three  months,  and  are  now 
about  to  commence  their  new  growth  ;  and  it  will  be 
better  that  they  have  previously  a  new  supply  of  soil. 
Attention  should  now  be  paid  to  securing  a  stock  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soils  for  spring  and  summer  use.  These 
are  much  better  if  collected  in  frosty  weather,  as  many 
obnoxious  insects  are  at  that  time  buried  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  the  eggs  and  larvEe  in  that  part  of  the  soil 
within  the  influence  of  the  frost  are  destroyed  ;  for 
these  reasons  such  Kmly  should  be  selected.  A  good 
stock  of  Orchid  baskets  should  now  be  made,  that  tbere 
may  be  no  delay  at  the  time  of  shifting.  In  this  matter, 
every  grower  will  please  his  own  fancy  ;  but  no  kind 
gives  more  general  satisfaction  than  the  hemispherical 
wire  basket.  They  should  be  made  of  copper  wire, 
which  requires  no  painting.  Water  at  this  season 
should  be  applied  with  the  nicest  discrimination,  taking 
care  to  avoid  two  very  common  faults ;  one  of  which  is 
in  applying  it  before  a  plant  actually  requires  it,  and  the 
other  is,  supplying  it  too  sparingly  when  really  needed. 
The  rule  should  be  to  ascertain  that  a  plant  is  in  a  fit 
state  to  receive  water,  and  then  to  give  enough  to 
moisten  every  part  of  the  soil.  Caution  in  the  use  of 
file  heat  during  frosty  weather  is  equally  necessary ;  a 
high  night  temperature  is,  above  all  thioga,  to  be 
avoided.  Stoves  should  range  from  50"  to  55°  at  night ; 
intermediate  houses,  40°  to  50°  ;  Geraniums  and  soft- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants,  38°  to  43°  ;  New  Holland 
house,  the  same  ;  Heath  house,  32°  to  38°.  The  day 
temperature  should  range  from  5°  to  15°  higher, 
according  to  the  amount  of  light.  The  practised  eye 
will  readily  detect  many  little  alterations  which  are 
required,  such  as  removing  to  the  warmer  end  of  each 
house  such  plants  as  are  a  little  more  delicate  in  con- 
stitution than  their  neighbours,  or  which  from  various 
causes  require  a  more  favourable  situation.  Con- 
SEEVATORV. — As  soou  as  any  of  the  flowering  plants 
become  shabby  in  appearance,  they  should  be  removed 
out  of  the  way,  to  make  room  for  others  which  are 
coming  into  flower.  And  in  arranging  these,  let  the 
situation  of  each  be  suited  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant ;  some  kinds  prefer  a  shady  situa- 
tion, and  vice  versd.  With  regard  to  temperature,  also, 
some  require  to  be  placed  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
conservatory,  while  others  will  be  satisfied  with  a  simple 
protection  from  frost. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
PiNEBT.— Fruiting  pits  55°  to  60?  by  night,  65°  to 
75°  (or  85°  by  sun  heat)  during  the  day  :  bottom- heat 
80°.  Admit  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible,  moderating 
the  quantity  when  the  wind  is  very  keen.  The  day 
temperature,  and  the  moisture,  should  be  regulated  by 
the  clearness  of  the  weather  and  the  amount  of  air 
which  can  be  admitted.  Do  not  on  any  account  allow 
the  moisture  to  be  in  such  abundance  as  to  condense 
and  run  into  the  plants.  Crownless  and  deformed  fruit 
are  the  result  of  moisture  being  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  hearts  of  the  plants  at  the  time  the  fruit  is 
coming  up.  Where  the  pot  system  is  practised,  the 
plants  in  all  stages  should  be  examined  once  in  two  or 


three  weeks,  and  a  portion  of  those  whose  roots  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  should  be  repotted.  Vine- 
ries.— In  starting  these,  after  washing  the  Vines  and 
glass,  the  woodwork,  and  everything  else  about  the 
house,  should  be  painted  if  necessary.  If  the  outside 
border  is  not  already  secured,  this  should  be  done  before 
the  Vines  are  started.  Unless  the  roots  extend  into 
the  interior  of  the  house,  the  border  should  be  covered 
with  18  inches  of  fermenting  material,  such  as  stable 
litter  and  leaves,  to  produce  a  gentle  warmth  in  the 
soil  before  the  inner  temperature  is  raised  higher  than 
50°.  Before  the  litter  is  laid  on,  all  loose  or  exhausted 
soil  should  be  scraped  off  the  border  as  far  as  the  roots, 
and  replaced  by  a  top-dressing  of  charred  turf,  crushed 
bones,  charcoal,  and  fresh  horse  droppings.  The  inside 
border  should  also  have  the  exhausted  soil  removed, 
and  top-dressed  with  a  similar  mixture.  Commence 
with  a  gentle  heat  of  from  45°  to  50°  night  tempera, 
ture,  and  from  50°  to  60°  by  day.  The  amount  of 
moisture  should  be  moderate  at  first,  and  increased 
gradually  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  Syringe 
freely  in  fine  weather. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Half  hardy  plants  in  pits  and  frames  should  have  all 
the  air  which  the  weather  will  allow.  Of  plants  of  this 
description  when  kept  in  turf  pits,  and  protected  from 
frost  by  means  of  straw,  leaves,  mats,  or  other  similar 
contrivances,  it  is  often  necessary,  in  protracted  frosty 
weather,  to  keep  them  covered  for  days  and  even  weeks. 
When  this  occurs,  take  advantage  of  the  first  opening 
in  the  weather  to  admit  daylight  at  least :  this  should 
be  done  cautiously  at  first,  by  turning  the  mats  down  at 
the  back.  It  is  worth  while  to  run  a  2-ineh  hot-water 
pipe  through  any  pits  or  frames  which  are  constructed 
in  a  substantial  manner,  if  they  Ue  contiguous  to  any  of 
the  houses  which  are  so  heated.  The  first  expense  is 
not  great,  and  the  benefits  of  the  plan  will  be  found  an 
ample  recompense,  as  it  does  away  with  the  expense  of 
mats  or  shutters,  economises  labour,  and  secures  to  the 
plants  the  advantage  of  daylight  in  the  severest 
weather.  Wherever  this  gystem  is  already  adopted, 
carp  shniiM  bo  taken  to  prevent  the  lieat  from  becom- 
ing too  great  by  regulating  the  stop  taps  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  by  tUting  the  lights  at  the 
back  during  the  day.  Take  advantage  of  fine  weather 
to  remove  all  dead  or  decaying  leaves  and  plants,  lest 
they  should  contaminate  their  neighbours. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  favourites  of  the  amateur  than  proper  soil 
and  composts  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  "  the  sinews  of  the 
war,"  and  the  frosty  weather  is  the  proper  time  to 
attend  to  them.  When  little  else  can  be  done,  the 
heaps  should  be  turned.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to 
remove  the  hard  and  frozen  crust  from  each,  allowing 
the  surface  to  remain  exposed  ;  the  succeeding  morning 
adopt  the  same  plan,  till  all  has  been  frozen  through. 
Cow  manure  should  be  gathered,  which  may  easily  be 
done  when  frozen,  and  laid  in  heaps  ;  and  if  the  ama- 
teur has  it  not  of  his  own,  it  will  be  advisable  to  buy  a 
ton  or  two  of  some  farmer.  Willow  dust  should  be 
highly  prized  and  sought  after  by  those  who  cultivate 
Auriculas,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  there  are 
many  poor  men  who  would  gladly  collect  it  at  2s.  dd, 
per  sack.  Decayed  leaves,  or  an  inch  or  two  nf  ih© 
surface  soil  from  plantations,  or  hedge  bottoms,  are  in- 
valuable, and  a  cart  load  of  river  sand  will  be  indis- 
pensable. Night-soil  should  not  be  forgotten.  Blood 
and  the  sweepings  of  the  slaughter-house  are  powerful 
fertilisers,  but  should  be  used  with  great  caution.  Now 
the  new  year  has  dawned  upon  us,  we  may  begin  to 
make  preparations,  and  though  all  florist  flowers  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  a  state  of  rest,  yet  each 
succeeding  week  will,  in  either  one  or  the  other,  cause 
symptoms  of  excitability  to  appear  ;  for  instance, 
TuUps  will  soon  peep  ;  when  they  do,  a  handful  of  river 
sand,  placed  as  a  small  cone  over  them,  will  be  service- 
able. We  tried  pit-sand  some  years  ago  with  not  very 
good  success,  the  foliage  having  been  much  cankered 
from  some  impurity  contained  in  it. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

It  Apricots  are  not  already  covered,  it  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  their  flower  buds  are  injured  by 
frozen  sleet  much  sooner  than  is  generally  believed ; 
this  was  abundantly  evidenced  last  year,  by  the 
blackened  anthers  which  might  be  found  after  severe 
frost  in  the  buds  which  .were  scarcely  yet  unfolding 
themselves.  A  recurrence  of  such  a  season  as  the  last 
would  be  unfortunate,  and  as  it  is  quite  possible,  every 
available  means  should  be  adopted  to  ward  off  the  effects 
of  cold  and  wet.  As  Apricots  are  more  tender  than 
Peaches  or  Nectarines,  it  is  my  practice  to  train  them 
first  and  to  cover  them  immediately  after  that  operation 
is  completed.  We  use  Spruce  or  Yew  branches,  placed 
very  thinly  amongst  the  shoots,  and  over  these  a  canvas 
screen,  which  is  readily  rolled  up  or  let  down  by  means 
of  lines  passing  over  pulleys  flxed  in  the  face  of  a  6-inch 
projecting  wooden  coping.  The  object  of  using  the 
Spruce  and  Yew  branches  is  to  prevent  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  cold  current  of  wind,  which  often  sweeps 
along  between  the  wall  and  the  canvas ;  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  the  latter 
is  in  keeping  the  trees  dry. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Forcing  Vegetables. — French  Beans  :  Where  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  forcing  these  in  pots  is  still 
pursued,  very  good  soil  should  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  where  the  plants  are  up  they  should  be  carefully 
supplied  with  water.  But  by  far  the  most  economical 
method  is  to  grow  them  in  a  bed  of  soil,  in  a  pit  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  heated  at  pleasure,  both  top 


and  bottom,  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes.  The  bes 
plan  of  proceeding  is  to  fill  the  frame  to  within  12  ins' 
of  the  glass  with  fermenting  materials,  and  upon  this  to 
lay  9  inches  of  rich  loamy  soil.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  drills  longitudinally,  for  as  the  surface  of  the 
soil  will  be  upon  the  same  incline  as  the  glass,  the  plants 
will  not  shade  one  another  so  much  as  if  planted  in 
rows.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size  the  fermenting 
material  will  gradually  sink,  and  when  the  heat  thereof 
begins  to  decline  it  will  be  sustained  by  means  of  the 
hot-water  pipes. — A  sowing  of  Lettuces  and  Radishea 
should  be  made  on  a  warm  open  border  facing  the 
south,  and  covered  with  a  little  dry  Fern,  which  should 
be  drawn  off  with  a  wooden-headed  rake  during  the  day 
in  fine  weather.  A  sowing  of  Parsley  should  be  made 
under  a  south  wall,  where  it  can  be  easily  protected. 

state  of  the  Weather~near  London,  for  the  ireek  ending  Jan.  3, 1850, 
ae  observed  at  the  Horticultural  Gardena,  ChiEwich. 
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Dec.  2*— Drifiing  snow ;  clear  and  froHty. 

—  X'9— Sharp  Iron ;  partially  oveicaBt ;  cloudy;  clear  and  frOBty, 

—  30 — Clear ;  cloudy  at  nignt. 

—  31 — Cloudy;  fine;  overcast ;  sharp  frost. 

Jan.       1— Sharp  frost;  fine;  cloudy;  clear  and  frosty, 

—  2— Hazy;  fine;  hazy  at  night. 

—  3— Fog^  ;  hazy;  drizzly;  hazy. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week,  64  dejf.  below  the  average. 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  daring  the  last  24  years,  for  the 
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,  ending  Jan.  12, 1850. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occarred  on  the  6ih 

and  7th.  1*43— therm.  54  deg.;  and  the  lowest  on  the  Jth  aud  8th,  1341 

—therm.  6  deg. 
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n  any  year  in  the  present  century. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

%*  Several  correspondents  unavoidably  remain  unanswered,  in 
consequence  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  editor. 

AspLENiUM  fontanum:  WXYZ.  It  would  thrive  in  a  Wardian 
case  ;  but  in  planting,  it  should  be  elevated  between  two  or 
more  rough  fragments  of  porous  stone,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  liable  to  have  stagnant  water  about  its  root?. 

Books:  H B.  The  Supplement  to  Loudon's  " Hortns  Britaiii 
nicus  "  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 

CAiTELLiAs  :  An  old  doulle  ichite.  They  will  be  safe  in  your  con- 
servatory, however  dilapidated  it  may  be — provided  they  are 
not  exposed  to  the  sun  in  case  of  being  frozen.  It  is  not  the 
cold  that  hurts  them,  so  much  as  a  rapid  thaw.  We  do  not, 
however,  guarantee  them  against  any  amount  of  cold.  They 
live  near  London  in  the  open  air  under  a  north  wall  without 
protection ;  and  they  bore  the  frost  of  1837-38  in  cold  pits, 
with  only  4-inch  walls.     We  should  risk  it, 

Geapes  :  E  HD,  The  Josling's  St.  Alban's  Grape  is  now  known 
to  be  the  Chasselas  Mnsque,  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  a 
Tinery  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  crack,  Xou  will  find  a  full  account 
of  it  at  p.  631,  1849. 

Insects  :  Rev.  E  T  D.  The  small  larvte  found  at  the  decayed 
stool  of  a  lilac  are  those  of  some  species  of  TipiUidEe  allied  to 
Leia.  W. 

Names  of  Feuits  :  T  S  A.  I,  Beauty  of  Kent;  2,  Wyken 
Pippin  ;  3,  probably  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  6,  Lamb  Abbey 
Pearmain  ;  9,  Cockle  Pippin ;  11,  Alexander  ?  1"!,  Downton 
Yeas.\\~W  B  H.  The  Apple  is  handsome  and,  doubtless,  ex- 
cellent for  kitchen  use  ;  but  its  name  has  not  been  sati&£ac« 
torily  ascertained.il 

Names  of  Plants  :  W  T.  We  do  not  recognise  it.  The  bit 
you  have  sent  looks  like  a  fragment  of  Gelsemium  semper- 
virens— but  it  is  not  it.  When  your  plant  is  larger  perhaps 
you  will  send  a  good  specimen,  and  say  from,  what  part  of 
America  it  comes.  To  say  that  a  plant  comes  from  Anierica 
is  Uke  saying  that  it  comes  from  anywhere. 

Sizes  of  Pots  :  R  R.  Proper  "  sixes  "  measure  13  inches  across 
the  top,  inside  measure,  and  12  inches  deep  inside;  the  ut- 
most variation  from  the  above  dimensions  should  not  exceed 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  H 

Waedian  Cases  :  E  S.  Plants  die  in  Wardian  cases  from  one 
of  these  causes  :  1,  they  are  overwatered  when  originally  pre- 
pared for  their  voyage  ;  or  2,  the  case  is  badly  made,  and  the 
seams  or  joints  open  under  a  tropical  sun  ;  or  3,  the  case  is 
put  into  the  hold  instead  of  remaining  on  deck;  or  4,  the 
glass  is  broken ;  or  5,  the  case  is  put  alongside  of  the  engine- 
room  or  funnel  of  a  steamer,  when  its  contents  are  baked. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Fuchsias:  E.  ifayle  and  Co.  The  descriptions  in  "Notices  to 
Correspondents"  of  the  22d  of  September  last,  were  given  in 
accordance  with  the  flowers  as  received  and  numbered,  and 
if  any  were  misnumbered  that  must  rest  with  the  person  who 
sent  them.  No  transfer  of  description  from  one  number  to 
another  can  be  acceded  to.  It  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  descriptions  given  of  florists'  flowers  in  tha 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  are  given  from  the  flowers  as  received, 
and  not  made  up  from  what  that  or  this  flower  may  becomo 
under  mnre  fthTOorable  circomstances.* 
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DR.  NEWINGTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS.—All  applications  must  be  made  to  Mr.  H.  Dd- 
rADB,  21,  Ked  Lion. square,  Holborn,  London,  Depot  for  Dr. 
Newinoton's  Inventions.    Lectures^ and  Prospectus  sent  gratis. 

HEL0ND0N'MANUR¥C0MPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under,  and  pledge  themselves  that  every  Manure  shall 
"be  perfectly  Genuine  :_Corn  Manure  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Clover— most  strongly  recommended  from  its  success  last  year ; 
it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  Guano,  and  bear  the  strictest 
analysis.  Also  URATE,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate 
and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Fishery  and  other 
Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid,  &c. 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO.- To  insure  this  free  from 

adulteration,  all  purchasers,  if  they  prefer  it,  can  receive  their 

warrants  from  Mr.  Purser,  and  remove  the  Guano  direct  from 

-the  Warehouses  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  the  Importers. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Ebwaed  Pdesee,  Secretary. 

Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


EOYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENGH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  wUl 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
&om  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses  when  completed  charged  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  one  prin- 
ciple, the  roof  being  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  the 
other  principle  being  wood  rafters  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
■putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d,  to  9d.  per  ft, 
HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

THE  IMPROVED  "FLUE  BOILER"  MIO  FURNACE. 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  numerous 
•  applicants  for  his  "FLUE  BOILER"  of  a  small  and 
intermediate  size,  that  he  shall  be  prepared,  early  in  December, 
-to  supply  sizes  to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that 
of  lOU  feet  of  3-inch  pipe  to  2000  feet  of  i-inch  pipe.  A  List  of 
Sizes  and  Prices  will  shortly  be  published.  W.  Hill  guarantees 
his  Boilers  to  be  the  most  effective  and  economical  of  any  in  use. 
Horticultural  Works,  Greenwich,  Jan.  5. 


Mixt  ^flttcttltural  (Saiette. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOK  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WBDnBSDAT.  Jan.  9-IIighlandaiid  Agricultural  Society. 
T&UBBSAT,        —      10— AKricultaral  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland; 


If  it  be  an  old  saw  that  nothing  is  more  precious 
than  Time,  modern  instances  there  are  enough,  to 
-show  that  it  brings  few  things  more  instructive  than 
its  periodic  epochs.  The  close  of  one  year  and  the 
tjommencement  of  another  bring  with  them  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  licence,  not  more  for  relaxation  than 
for  reflection — furnishing  the  busy  with  an  oppor- 
tunity and  excuse,  and  the  idle  with  an  incentive, 
to  look  back  a  little,  and  forward  a  little — in  a  word 
—to  think.  It  would  seem  that  no  occupation  is  so 
assiduous,  so  intensely  practical,  as  not  to  be  allowed 
breathing  time  between  the  pulling  down  of  the  old 
almanack  and  the  putting  up  of  the  new,  to  run  the 
eye  over  the  Works  and  Days  accomplished  in  the 
•one,  and  see  what  application  can  be  made  of  their 
experiences  to  guide  with  better  effect  the  labours 
"that  are  yet  to  come,  and  to  apply  their  errors  to 
that  best  and  only  use  which  consists  in  making 
them  the  warning-points  of  future  steerage,  as  the 
mariner  enters  in  his  chart  the  each  sunken  rock  or 
quicksand  that  his  eye  has  caught  or  his  keel  has 
grazed  upon. 

But  the  near  completion  of  the  former  half  of  a 
century  such  as  the  present,  and  the  near  entry 
npon  its  other — Hope  may  be  allowed  to  say  its 
better — half,  presents  to  us  at  this  time  sopiething 
beyond  the  mere  annual  turn-over  of  one  of  the 
pages  that  time  is  counted  by  ;  and  certainly,  of 
all  other  classes,  to  the  Agriculturists,  suggests  a 
coincidence  of  change  in  which  even  the  all  but 
effluxion  of  a  Half-century  yields  in  importance  to 
another  Transition  in  which  he  is  more  essentially 
concerned.  It  is  impossible  at  such  a  moment  to 
ielp  casting  a  glance  back  over  something  more  than 
the  mere  events  of  a  year,  both  in  reference  to  the 
period  reviewed  and  the  nature  of  the  reflections 
suggested  by  the  events  and  changes  it  has  given 
birth  to. 

Of  aU  the  agencies  which  man  employs  in  the 
elaboration  of  his  ends  and  purposes,  the  one  to 
which  he  pays  least  acknowledgment,  least  honour 
due — is  Time.  He  briefly  admits  sometimes  the 
fineness  of  the  day — for  weather  is  changeable  ;  he 
is  thankful  occasionally  for  a  night,  of  sleep — for  he 
has  known  what  it  is  to  pass  one,  restless ;  he  prizes 
health— because  he  has  felt  sickness  ;  he  blesses 
food,  and  values  raiment — for  he  is  sensible  of 
hunger,  and  of  cold  ;  even  to  daylight,  even  to  fresh 
air,  he  pays  the  stray  tribute  of  a  thought  sometimes 
—for  he  remembers  the  foul  faintness  of  the  crowded 
court,  and  the  stumbling  darkness  of  some  belated 
journey  home.  But  the  grand,  unchanging  element 
which  clings  to  him  at  life's  every  instant,  the  view- 
less and  impalpable  essence  that  surrounds  him  more 
impressively,  more  closely,  than  the  atmosphere  he 
breathes— the  sleeping  partner  that  enters   into, 


every  plan  he  makes,  that  will  not  be  turned, 
bribed,  cheated,  recalled,  or  anticipated — this  element 
alone  he  never  can  be  taught  to  appraise  at  its  true 
worth,  or  to  recognise  in  its  true  proportions,  as  the 
influential  and  secretly  presiding  architect  that  gives 
to  the  whole  edifice  of  his  purposes  and  actions 
their  final  issue  and  development. 

Yet  there  is  no  ingredient  of  error  we  more  com- 
monly entail  upon  the  Future,  than  leaving  out 
or  miscalculating  the  eifect  upon  events  of  that 
mysterious  force  whose  nature  we  are  ignorant  of, 
and  whose  pressure  we  cannot  control — the  force  of 
Time.  Unwilling  as  we  often  are  to  judge,  fairly 
and  comprehensively,  of  the  Present  by  the  history 
of  the  Past,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  incautious 
haste,  to  the  audacity  with  which  we  rush,  into  a 
judgment  of  the  Future  from  the  Present. 

But  it  is  most  strange  of  all  that  this  should  be  a 
not  uncommon  fault  of  the  Agriculturist.  If  there  is 
a  human  calling  or  pursuit  which  deals  with  Time 
and  its  pregnant  uncertainties,  more  emphatically 
and  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other,  it  is  that  of 
the  agriculturist.  If  to  the  working  hand  or  mind  of 
any  being  the  lesson  is  ever  rife,  palpable,  and 
pressing,  written  upon  earth  and  sky,  and  all  the 
elements  he  waits  upon,  mixed  with  every  hope  and 
waiting  upon  every  discouragement — the  lesson  not 
to  pronounce  too  hastily  upon  the  future,  not  to  be 
over  sanguine  nor  depressed  beyond  measure,  it 
is  to  his.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  not  less  remarkable 
than  true  that,  practically,  there  is  no  branch  of 
industry  so  prone  to  the  extremes  of  Fear  and  Hope, 
and  to  the  exaggeration  of  each  extreme.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Seasons  themselves,  instead  of  the 
experience  of  the  Seasons,  guided  the  impulses  of 
alternate  expectation  and  despondency  observable 
in  that  business  to  which  of  all  others  it  should 
seem  that  Nature  herself  is  most  lavish  of  steady 
and  moderating  instruction. 

Why  is  this  %  Why  is  it  that  the  broadly  based 
confidence  produced  by  Trade  calculation  and  the 
habit  of  mind  engendered  by  it — which  qualifies  the 
uncertain  period  of  high  prices  and  prosperity,  and 
supports  by  a  more  cheerful  assurance  the  season  of 
pressure — moderating  both  by  a  comprehensive  and 
willing  review  of  all  the  known  causes  that  have 
been  at  work  to  produce  the  one,  and  are  at  work 
to  produce  the  other — are  not  only  not  acquired  or 
encouraged,  but  are  so  observably  rejected  from  the 
counsels  of  the  agriculturist  1 

To  point  back  over  the  three  extraordinary  years 
that  lie  behind  us,  the  first,  remarkable  for  a  general 
scarcity  over  Europe,  the  second  for  an  almost  gene- 
ral revolution  —  destructive  not  more  to  political 
order  than  to  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  third  for 
a  reactive  abundance  of  the  Harvest,  before  paralysed 
Trade,  and  its  resulting  demand,  had,  except  in  our 
own  Country,  and  only  lately  in  our  own,  had  time 
to  recover  ;  and  again,  withdrawing  our  view  to  our 
own  Country,  Lo  aggravate  the  list  of  transitional 
causes  by  a  single  glance  at  the  history  of  lIib  Rail- 
road Mania,  which  pawned  into  circulation  more 
than  all  the  spare  Capital  of  the  Country  upon  the 
employment  of  a  legion  of  beef-and-mutton-eating 
labourers  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  again  by  the 
failure  of  the  schemes  that  employed  them — to  re- 
capitulate these  unprecedented  circumstances,  in 
explanation  of  a  season  of  comparative  trial  to  the 
agricultural  interest  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period,  would  surely  be  no  difficult  or  ineffective 
task,  did  it  find  a  willing  or  considerate  ear. 

Why  does  it  not  ?  Why  does  the  simple  narrative 
of  obvious  and  acknowledged  facts  in  explanation  of 
existing  phenomena  meet  with  unwelcome  and  sus- 
picion, as  if  the  ear  addressed  was  unaccustomed  by 
long  habit  to  the  simple  exercise  of  the  judgment 
upon  the  facts  presented  to  its  review  ? 

Let  the  half-century  that  lies  behind  us  answer 
that  question.  Let  the  habit  of  mind  that  it  has 
seen  engendered  into  the  very  heart  and  pith  of  agri- 
cultural discussion,  poisoning  and  distorting  at  every 
turn  the  circulation  of  its  free  enquiries — enquiries 
which  yield  in  value  as  well  as  interest  to  none 
which  have  this  earth  for  their  sphere,  and  man  for 
their  interpreter  —  settle  that  question  with  itself 
as  best  it  may.  To  the  progress  of  Time  we  look 
forward  with  a  well-founded  and  daily  confirmed 
hope,  for  a  gradual  development  of  facts  and  influ- 
ences which  shall  restore  both  the  temper  and  utility 
of  those  discussions  which  have  for  their  basis  our 
national  progress  in  agricultural  knowledge  and 
practice. 

To  those  minds  which  are  able  to  regard  the  de- 
pression of  a  season  as  a  consequence  of  past  events, 
and  to  look  boldly  and  widely  around  them  for  the 
true  causes  of  future  prosperity,  we  repeat  that  the 
aspect  of  the  present,  in  every  surrounding  branch 
of  industry  and  trade,  is  pregnant  with  the  most 
solid  elements  of  encouragement  and  hope.  And  if 
there  is  one  ground  on  which,  more  than  another,  we 
welcome  these  indications  at  the  opening  year,  it  is 


for  the  restoration  of  that  state  of  mind  and  feeling 
to  which  alone  the  pure  tppics  of  Agricultural  pro- 
gress can  be  usefully  addressed. 

In  no  countiy  of  the  world  is  Husbandry-practice 
and  knowledge  more  unequal  than  in  our  own.  The 
same  County,  the  same  Parish,  presents  the  hcst  and 
the  worst  divided  only  by  a  hedge.  This  is  the  very 
condition,  of  all  others,  to  which  the  diffusion  of 
practical  knowledge  is  the  most  specifically,  the 
most  urgently  applicable.  It  invites  our  efforts  not 
more  by  the  need,  than  by  the  encouregement,  that 
such  a  condition  especially  presents.  What  foreigners 
who  have  visited  England  have  uniformly  said  of  its 
educational  state — that  it  discloses  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  with  the  widest  interval  between  them 
— might  be  applied  with  redoubled  application  to  its 
Agriculture.  Discouraging  as  the  one  side  of  such  a 
picture  may  be,  it  is  however  confirmed  by  all  expe- 
rience, that  this  is  the  very  condition  from  which 
the  race  of  improvement  commonly  takes  its  date  of 
most  rapid  progress.  The  past  ten  years  have 
afforded  an  earnest  of  that  which  may  be  made  ia 
a  given  time ;  but  they  who  have  in  this  short 
interval  done  and  learnt  most  would  be  the  last  to 
assert  that  nothing  more  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished,  either  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  art. 
Every  step  attained  suggests  the  next  that  must  be 
taken,  and  tends  to  show  that  the  ratio  of  progress 
is  itself  progressive  ;  that  impediments  and  dis- 
couragements, let  them  arise  from  whatever  quarter, 
or  appear  at  first  however  formidable,  are  in  their 
very  nature  temporary,  while  the  advancement  of 
that  intelligence  and  skill  that  overcomes  them  is, 
as  far  as  any  human  thing  can  be,  irresistible  and 
eternal. 

Though  Turnips  may  be  grown  and  consumed  on 
the  farm  with  profit,  yet  experience  has  decided  that 
Turnip  culture  is  chiefly  beneficial  as  affording  the 
most  approved  method  of  renewing  the  impaired  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  after  cereal  crops  have  been  taken  ; 
but  amid  all  the  advances  which  we  have  made  in 
agriculture,  it  appears  that  a  ton  of  Turnips  is  worth 
no  more  now  for  feeding  purposes  than  it  was  nearly  a 
century  ago.  The  experience  of  the  Colchester  sheep- 
feeder,  which  Mr.  Mechi  mentioned  at  a  late 
meeting,  who  was  consuming  Turnips  at  the  rate  of 
3.?.  6(^.  per  ton,  shows  this ;  and  it  must  also  be 
recollected  that  this  was  probably  under  very  favour- 
able conditions,  for  practical  men  know  well  that 
the  feedmg  qualities  of  Turnips  are  much  greater 
when  grown  on  rich  land  (such  as  that  on  both  banks 
of  the  Stour  in  Essex  and  Suffolk  or  the  warp  loams 
of  the  Waveney)  than  they  are  on  the  hungry  sands 
and  gravels,  or  peaty  fens,  which  adjoin.  These 
qualities,  however,  are  often  entirely  disguised  by 
the  practice  of  giving  large  quantities  of  highly  nutri- 
tious food  in  addition. 

The  experience  of  Scotch  feeders  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  same  result ;  Zs.  Qd.  to  4s.  Qd.  per  ton 
io  the  price  which  i»  cumiuouly  given  Tor  Aberdeen 
yellow  Turnips  when  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep, 
without  any  artificial  food.  Here  also  good  soUs  are 
always  sought  after,  as  they  produce  far  more  nutri- 
tious roots.  In  the  Lothians  a  great  many  farmers 
let  out  their  Turnips  to  be  consumed,  chiefly  in  the 
yards,  by  cattle,  and  7s.  per  ton  may  be  estimated 
as  the  usual  price  paid  ;  but  this  does  not  give  their 
real  value,  as  the  feederis  profit  requires  to  be  added. 
Oilcake  is  commonly  given  to  the  cattle,  but  usually 
only  for  finishing  the  fattening  process,  and  then  the 
common  allowance  given  by  the  grower  is  25  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  consumed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  green  crops  are  disposed  of  with 
little  anxiety  and  risk  to  those  who  raise  them,  and 
it  is  questionable  if  they  could  make  as  much  of 
them  as  those  who  make  this  their  special  business. 
That  Turnips  should  be  worth  more,  when  con- 
sumed by  cattle  under  shelter,  than  when  done  so  by 
sheep  exposed  to  all  weathers,  is  quite  consistent 
with  sound  theory  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  constitution  of  the  ox  is  not  as  well  adapted 
to  extract  as  much  meat  from  the  same  weight  of 
roots  as  that  of  the  sheep ;  and  farmers  should  fully 
consider  the  conditions  which  they  subject  them  to, 
before  they  exclaim,  with  Mr.  Mechi,  "BuUocks 
are  most  ungrateful  fellows,  and  no  favourites  of 
mine." 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  Enghsh 
farmers  to  give  14  lbs.  of  cake  daOy  to  an  ox,  or 
other  feeding  substances  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  whole  roots  consumed 
frequently  go  for  nothing,  and  sometimes  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  artificial  feed  must  also  stand 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  It  is  very  question- 
able whether  this  extreme  system  can  be  vindicated, 
and  it  affords  matter  for  suspicion  whether  it  answers 
the  main  end— that  of  rapid  accumulation  of  fat  and 
muscle.  Dr.  Thomson's  experiments  clearly  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  less  effect  was_  actually  pro- 
duced by  increasing  the  supply  of  artificial  food  to 
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cows,  Ijeyond  a  much  more  moderate  quantity  than 
stated  above ;  and  although  we  have  no  direct  ex- 
periments on  the  subject,  analogy  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  maximum  effect  is  attained  as  soon 
in  the  less  vascular  system  of  the  ox.  The  organs 
of  assimilation  appear  to  become  blunted  by  such 
,  a  process,  and  a  large  portion  of  nutriment  must  pass 
ittrough  the  system  undigested.  That  sheep  should 
be  greater  favourites  where  cattle  are  so  treated  is 
easily  explained  from  the  fact  that  they  will  not 
consume  so  large  an  amount  of  highly  nutritious 
food  according  to  their  weight.  There  is  little  reason 
±0  doubt  that  Waenes'  mode  of  feeding,  or  certain 
modifications  of  it,  would  yield  much  better  results 
as  regards  profit ;  and  the  box  system  being  so  well 
adapted  to  prepare  and  preserve  the  manm'e,  might 
go  far  to  compensate  by  its  increased  richness  for  the 
cost  of  a  large  quantity  of  cake,  &o. ;  but  where  it  is 
too  frequently  subjected  to  waste,  both  by  being 
washed  and  by  fermentation  being  carried  too  far, 
oui-  experience  in  the  consumption  of  100  acres  of 
roots  by  sheep  and  cattle,  for  some  years  back,  gives 
about  7s.  per  ton  after  deducting  a  moderate  biU  for 
artificial  food  ;  and  we  have  no  faith  in  the  policy 
of  increasing  that  to  such  an  extent  as  would  pro- 
bably sink  the  whole  value  of  the  roots  in  the 
manure  heap.  At  the  same  time  our  experience  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  Mr.  Lawes' 
invaluable  experiments,  which  show  that  the  feeding 
of  stock,  when  properly  managed,  wUl  furnish  us 
with  ammonia  (the  most  important  element  of  waste) 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  guano  or  any  other  artificial 
manure. 

An  extended  inquiry  over  the  best  farmed  districts 
in  Scotland  would  show  a  small  expenditure  for 
artificial  food  and  manure  in  comparison  with  Lin- 
colnshire ;  in  the  latter  the  cost  of  maintaining 
£he  fertUity  of  the  soil  would  be  much  greater  :  and 
in  this  lies  the  main  disparity  in  the  two  systems — • 
and  by  this  being  overlooked  and  not  appicLondca, 
much  Scotch  capital  has  been  w-iecked  on  English 
soil.  Spring  crops,  where  the  circumstances  are 
favourable,  can  be  grown  at  much  less  expense  than 
autumn  crops,  and  this  is  one  reason  that  as  high 
lents  can  be  paid  in  Scotland  while  the  gross  produce 
is  smaller.  "  TV".,"  who  wrote  on  this  subject  in  our 
3ast  year's  volume,  must  be  aware  that  the  4-com'se 
shift  in  Berwickshire  is  a  totally  different  system 
from  what  goes  under  the  same  name  in  Norfolk. 
There  the  crops  and  rotation  would  probably  be 
100  acres  Grass,  100  Oats,  100  Turnips,  60  Wheat, 
and  40  Barley.  If  the  Berwickshire  farmer  could 
adopt  the  Norfolk  course  and  practice,  without  in- 
creasing his  expenditure — the  gi-eater  extent  of  the 
Mgher  priced  products  would  go  far  to  compensate 
Trim  for  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
prices  of  grain. 

Leases  of  19  and  21  years  prevail  over  Scotland, 
which  have  done  much  for  its  agriculture — ^but 
something  more  is  now  required,  as  the  practice  of 
allowing  the  land,  -to-JDaoQiiaa-  -deteriorated  tnwardg 
their  termination  is  quite  notorious,  and  much  capital 
is  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  to  the  injury  of  all  parties 
— so  much  so,  that  the  Lincoln  farmer,  under  his 
yeaiiyholding,  with  an  equitable  tenant-right,  is  in  as 
good  a  position,  and  his  capital  as  securely  invested. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  subject  of  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements  is  the  most  important 
question  at  the  present  time,  which  affects  the  capital 
directly  engaged  in  cultivation.  It  would  be  much 
for  the  benefit  of  landlords  and  tenants  that  they 
■were  fully  convinced  that  '  high  farming '  and 
'  Eberal  covenants '  should  go  together.  JR. 


THE  LABOURER. 
As  it  is  to  be  greatly  feared  that  there  may  be 
a  want  of  work  for  labouring  men  during  the  present 
winter,  I  have  been  looking  through  the  accounts  of  a 
little  attempt  which  I  made  this  year  to  improve  a 
small  piece  of  unproductive  Grass  land  opposite  to  my 
house  ;  and  as  the  result  seems  such  as  to  encourage 
the  employment  of  spade  labour  on  a  small  scale,  the 
details  of  my  proceedings  may  perhaps  be  of  service  at 
this  time.  Last  year  I  observed  the  quantity  of  hay 
made  on  this  plot  of  ground,  which  is  just  about  two- 
fifths  of  an  acre,  and  it  did  not  half  fill  a  cart.  The 
torf  was  pared  off  with  a  breast  plough  in  August,  and 
a  crop  of  stone  Turnips  obtained  by  ploughing  and 
harrowing  without  manure.  The  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing was  kindly  done  for  me  gratis,  and  the  seed  I  saved 
myself,  and  it  was  sown  by  my  own  man  ;  but  setting  a 
price  on  each  operation,  it  would  stand  thus — 

Breast  ploughing  two-fifths  of  an  acre,  at  li.     ...    £0    S  0 
Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  sowing  white  Turnips 

with  seed-barrow     0  10  0 

Hoeing    Turnips  ].[        ...        [[]      0    3  0 


layers  of  yard  dung.  This  heap  we  turned  over  once 
during  the  winter,  and  about  3  ewt.  of  salt  mixed  with 
it  to  Mil  any  grubs,  &c.  At  the  end  of  last  January  I 
commenced  breaking  up  the  ground  with  the  fork  and 
pick-axe,  and  now  we  soon  found  the  reason  why  the 
Grass  had  always  been  so  short  on  this  spot,  for  it 
turned  out  a  complete  stone-quarry.  The  ground  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  was  paved,  as  it  were,  with  the 
flat  building  stones  of  this  country,  which  had  formed 
the  walls  of  old  houses ;  amongst  which  we  found 
remains  of  all  ages,  Roman  and  other  coins,  an  arrow- 
head and  other  pieces  of  iron  work,  and  a  curious  leaden 
seal,  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Here  was  a 
very  different  operation  from  what  I  had  contemplated, 
for  all  I  had  thought  of  was  merely  digging  the  ground 
over  thoroughly  two  spits  deep.  However  we  stuck  to 
it,  and  I  paid  for  grubbing,  wheeling  off,  and  stacking 
up  140  cubic  yards  of  stone.  At  any  rate  this  insm-ed 
good  deep  cultivation.  After  the  ground  had  settled 
down  a  little,  we  carted  upon  it  20  single  horse  cart- 
loads of  the  half-rotted  sods  and  dung  from  the  heap, 
and  about  10  loads  of  fresher  dung  ;  i.e.,  in  all,  30  single- 
horse  cart-loads  of  manure,  or  75  loads  to  the  acre. 
Here,  then,  was  deep  cultivation  and  liberal  manuring. 
The  loads  of  dung  were  all  well  covered  with  earth  till 
required  to  be  spread,  so  as  to  retain  all  their  virtues. 
Being  then  spread  a  little  at  a  time,  to  prevent  loss,  it 
was  dug  in  about  the  middle  of  March.  After  lying 
some  days,  the  dry  weather  being  favourable,  the 
ground  was  all  raked  over  and  broken  fine  with  the 
back  of  the  rake,  the  stones  and  weeds  collected  in  heaps 
and  wheeled  off.  A  simple  marker  was  made  to  mark 
out  the  drills  at  2  feet  apart,  and  the  points  can  be 
shifted  to  mark  drills  at  any  distance  from  9  inches  to 
6  feet.  When  once  the  first  drUls  were  drawn  straight 
by  a  line,  all  the  rest  were  easily  marked  by  this  imple- 
ment. A  man  by  treading  along  each  mark  with  one 
foot  before  the  other  on  the  deeply- worked  ground  made 
a  hollow  sufficient  to  contain  the  bones,  ashes,  and  seed. 
In  these  hollows  or  depressions  bones  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  sifted  coal  ashes  were 
sprinkled  with  a  shovel,  and  the  seed  sown  on  the  bones, 
and  covered  very  lightly  with  a  rake,  the  man  stepping 
on  the  drUl  as  he  covered  it  in.  Thus  a  somewhat  firm 
seed-bed  was  made,  and  the  seed  was  covered  very 
shallow.  March  24  we  began  sowing  Parsnips  and 
Carrots,  and  early  in  April,  red  Beet.  On  April  25 
commenced  sowing  Long  Red  Mangold  Wurzel,  to  the 
produce  of  which  I  am  about  particularly  to  allude, 
which  was  followed  later  by  sowing  green  top  Swedish 
Turnips.  The  Mangold  seems  to  have  suffered  less 
from  the  severe  drought  of  last  summer  than  the  other 
crops,  for,  though  all  good,  they  were  at  one  time  very 
much  checked  by  the  dry  weather.  Nov.  21.  The 
Mangold  was  taken  up,  and  one  row — selected  by  chance, 
and  which  my  man  said  was  the  worst  in  the  field — was 
kept  by  itself  and  weighed.  The  row  was  110  feet  long, 
in  which  there  were  102  roots,  and  these,  cleaned  and 
topped,  weighed  (exclusive  of  the  basket)  604  lbs.  This 
gives  6  lbs.  as  the  average  weight  of  each  root,  without 
the  top,  and  the  rows  being  "2  feet  apart,  is  at  the  rate 
of  53  tons  6  cwt.  to  the  acre,  in  which  there  would  be 
20,196  such  plants.  The  tops,  besides,  furnished  several 
meals  to  some  pigs.  Out  of  the  crop  I  picked  12  plants, 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  show  of  the  Cirencester 
Agricultural  Society,  and  these  weighed,  with  their 
tops,  exactly  13  lbs.  each  on  the  average,  which  if  it 
could  be  carried  out  through  a  whole  crop  (and  why 
not  ?)  would  make  double  the  produce  actually  realised. 
I  may  observe  that  my  roots  of  the  long  red  sort  were 
beaten  in  weight  and  size  by  some  long  yellow  ones 
shown  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Stratton,  a 
neighbour.  I  will  now  give,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  a  state- 
ment of  the  expense  of  the  operations  I  have  described, 
and  of  the  return  realised,  supposing  the  whole  had 
been  Mangold  Wm'zel : 

S  s.  d. 

E;spGnse  incurred  as  above,  in  184S         110 

Carting  off  turf,  and  laying  it  in  a  heap  ;   2  days  a 

horse  and  cart  and  man 0  10    0 

5  loads  of  dung  and  salt,  at  45 10    0 

Turning  heap  of  sods  and  dung.  2  days  at  li.  CcZ.       .,.030 

Grubbing  stones,  65  days  at  Is.  6tZ.  4  17     6 

Wheeling  off  140  yards  of  stone,  at  -d. ;  spreading  and 

digging  in  dung,  raking,  ifcc.      ..         4  13    6 

10  loads  of  fresh  dung,  and  20  do.  of  sods  and  dung — 

i.e.  30  loads  carted  out,  2  days  horse  and  cart        ...    0  10    0 

10  loads  of  dung,  at  Is 2    0    0 

Bones,  acid,  ashes,  and  seed         0    S    0 

Sowing 0    3    0 

Hoeing,  singling,  and  cleaning     0  10    0 

Taking  up  crop,  at  13.  per  acre 0    8    0 

Carting  home,  1  day  0    5    0 

Rent  and  taxes,  at  3i,  per  acre      14    0 


Expenses  of  first  year  £1    1    o 

Which  may  be  reckoned  as  repaid  in  part  by  the  crop 
of  stone  Turnips,  but  I  will  put  no  value  upon  them. 
I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  turf,  when  dry,  was 
not  burned,  and  merely  the  ashes  spread  on  the  land, 
which  practice  appears  a  great  waste  of  valuable 
manure,  but  was  carted  off  and  laid  in  a  heap  with 


Expenses  on  2-oths  of  an  acre      £17  12    0 

Deducting  the  value  of  the  stone  got,  which  is  1 40 
yards,  at  5d.  per  yard      2  IS    4 


"We  have  as  the  expense  incurred  on  2-5thsof  an  acre  £14  13    8 
Or  at  the  rate  of  ZGl.  13s.  Bd.  per  acre. 

If  the  expenditure  of  36/.  13s.  9rf.  had  been  inourred 
in  raising  a  crop  of  53  tons  6  cwt.  of  Mangold  Wurzel, 
it  would  have  cost  a  little  under  14s.  per  ton,  which  is 
not  a  high  price  for  that  root,  if  it  is  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  considerable  town.  In  short, 
this  very  high  rate  of  expenditure  nearly  covers  itself, 
besides  improving  the  land  very  greatly,  whether  for 
subsequent  tillage  or  for  laying  down  again  in  Grass. 
It  is  evident  that  the  expense  above  detailed  is  far 
greater  than  in  common  cases  would  be  incurred  ;  and 
if  Carrots  were  made  the  principal  crop,  though  not  so 
heavy  a  produce,  the  crop  would  always  be  saleable. 
The  reason  I  have  undertaken  the  disagreeable  task 
of  bringmg  my  own  experience  belore  the  readers  of 


your  Journal  is,  that  I  beheve  a  great  boon  may,  by 
imitating  my  little  example,  be  conferred,  at  very  Uttle, 
if  any  sacrifice  of  expense,  upon  industrious  labourers, 
who  might  otherwise  be  forced  upon  the  rates,  to  the 
general  injury.  I  have  in  a  former  year,  in  your 
Journal,  recommended  anonymously  this  same  resotirce 
of  spade  labour,  and  the  examples  which  have  been 
reported  since  fully  bear  out  my  views  of  its  practica- 
bility and  success.  In  any  parish,  then,  in  which  there 
are  men  out  of  work,  instead  of  putting  them  to  unpro- 
ductive and  useless  employment,  or  allowing  them  to 
become  paupers,  let  an  individual,  or  a  few  joined,  rent 
a  piece  of  poor  pasture,  hire  a  trustworthy  man  to  he 
foreman  and  superintendent  of  the  labourers,  drain  it, 
if  necessary,  under  an  agreement  with  the  landlord,  and 
proceed  by  paring  off  and  making  manure  of  the  turf, 
and  deeply  working  the  soil,  to  prepare  it  for  a  root 
crop  to  be  sown  in  spring.  At  that  time  the  sods, 
being  partly  decomposed,  may  be  dug  in,  and  a  good 
dressing  of  superphosphate  of  hme  appUed  with  the 
seed,  if  there  should  be  a  diflSculty  in  procuring  or 
carting  to  the  spot  town  or  other  more  bulky  manure. 
All  the  labour  to  be  paid  for  equally,  to  married  or 
single,  by  piece.  The  money  advanced  in  this  case  as 
weekly  wages  may  be  regarded  only  as  a  loan  to  the 
labourers,  the  repayment  of  which  is  secured  by  its  in- 
vestment in  the  land,  and  wiU  surely  be  received  back 
again  next  autumn,  together  with  the  grateful  thanks  of 
the  labourer,  the  approbation  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
above  all,  the  approval  of  a  good  "conscience.  I  hope 
the  above  details  may  induce  many  to  stretch  out  _a 
hand  to  enable  the  honest  labourer  to  keep  himself  and 
his  family  out  of  the  workhouse  'through  the  coming 
winter.   Thomas  Tancred,  Cirencester,  Dee.  17. 


PITCH  PRESERVES  CORN  FROM  THE  WEEVIL. 

By   it.  CAtLLAT. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  "  Comptes  Rendus  "  was^a 
letter  from  M.  Barruel  on  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide 
on  weevils,  and  on  using  this  gas  for  their  destruction. 
Some  journals,  and  amongst  other  VEcho  Agrieole, 
published  lately  another  method  for  destroying  these 
insects,  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  Little.  This  is  by  em- 
ploying ammonia,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Little,  kills 
the  weevils  the  instant  it  comes  in  contact  with  them. 
I  have  proved,  however,  in  the  presence  of  several 
witnesses,  that  ammonia  does  not  instantly  kill  weevils  ; 
for  after  being  exposed  for  several  minutes  to  ammonia, 
either  gaseous  or  liquid,  they  get  on  their  feet  and  rtm 
with  ease  when  removed  from  this  caustic  alkali.  The 
prolonged  action  of  ammoniacal  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  car- 
bonic acid,  or  of  any  other  irrespirable  gas,  of  course 
eventually  kills  these  insects.  I  do  not  know  what 
sort  of  an  apparatus  fit  for  all  cultivators,  large  or 
small,  rich  or  poor,  would  be  adopted  by  M.  Barruel 
for  applying  carbonic  o.xide,  or  by  Jlr.  Little  for  am- 
moniacal gas  ;  but  I  beg  to  state  that  there  is  another 
substance  less  costly  and  of  much  easier  application, 
this  is  pitch.  The  utility  of  this  substance  against 
weevils  is  well  known  to  many  agriculturists  and  com 
merchants. 

I  placed  in  a  vessel  holding  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint,, 
and  well  corked,  three  Uve  and  strong  weevils  ;  I  at 
the  same  time  introduced  a  Httle  flask  containing  pitch. 
They  soon  began  to  grow  uneasy,  then  fell  on  their 
backs  and  struggled  with  tbeir  feet,  but  without  being 
able  to  get  up  ;  at  the  end  of  15  or  IS  hours  they 
perished.  The  mere  smell  of  the  pitch,  in  a  closed 
space,  is  thus  fatal  to  them.  If  a  little  pitch  be 
smeared  on  the  upper  part  of  the  closed  vessel  in  which 
the  weevils  are,  they  die  more  quickly.  That  pitch 
will  drive  away  these  insects,  and  preserve  grain  from 
then'  attacks,  is  certain.  My  father  had  his  granaries, 
his  granges,  and  the  whole  house  infested  with  weevils, 
which  found  their  way  into  the  cupboards  and  among 
the  linen.  He  placed  an  open  tub  smeared  with  pitch 
in  the  grange  and  the  granaries ;  after  a  few  hours 
thousands  of  these  creatures  might  be  seen  running  in 
all  directions  away  from  the  place  where  the  tub  was. 
By  passing  the  vessel  through  the  house  from  story  to 
story,  it  was  soon  completely  cleared  of  these  -trouble- 
some and  noxious  creatures. 

The  agriculturist  who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  weevils, 
has  nothing  to  do  but,  as  soon  as  he  is  aware  of  their 
presence,  to  pitch  the  surface  of  some  old  boards  and 
place  them  in  his  granaries  ;  the  pitch  must  of  course 
be  renewed  several  times  in  the  course  cf  the  year,  in 
order  to  keep  the  insects  away.  Comptes  Rendus. 


TULL'S  HUSBANDRY.. 
Having  made  a  trial  of  TuU's  peculiar  method  of 
growing  crops,  I  have  reason  to  think  it  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  received.  One  recommendation 
of  it  must  be  valuable  in  these  times,  namely,  that  it 
requu'es  extraordinarily  little  capital,  and  yet  seems 
capable  of  producing  better  crops  than  are  supposed 
to  be  the  average  of  the  whole  country.  Another  re- 
commendation is,  that  it  requires  a  considerable  quan. 
tity  of  farm  labour.  Its  great  saving  consists  in  seed, 
and  in  its  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  green  crops 
and  heavy  manuring.  To  TuU  we  are  indebted  for  the 
drill  and  the  horse-hoe,  whence  it  seems  but  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  inventor  of  such  valuable  iustmments 
can  justly  claim  our  attention  to  that  third  thing  which 
completed  his  peculiar  method  of  husbandry,  which  he 
assures  us  he  adopted  so  many  years  with  success,  but 
which  his  modern  panegyrists  are  prone  to  pass  by  as 
some  "  odd  notion  "  or  monomania,  which  "  'tis  a  pity  " 
so  great  a  master  of  agriculture  was  affected  with. 
Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  may 
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require  to  be  told  what  that  peculiar  method  was.  It 
was  this — the  land  was  ploughed  into  ridges  5  or  6  feet 
wide,  and  two  or  three  rows  only  of  corn  were  drilled 
on  each  ridge,  occupying  about  the  space  of  a  foot  or 
14  inches  on  the  top  of  it— the  wide  spaces  between 
two  sets  of  rows  were  frequently  and  deeply  ploughed 
while  the  crop  was  growing,  while  the  narrower  spaces 
on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  were  hand-hoed — and  a  con- 
stant succession  of  corn  crops  was  thus  obtained  with- 
out dung  or  fallow.  The  exclusion  of  the  dung  was 
only  on  account  of  its  cost,  for  Tall  always  admitted  that 
his  method  would  grow  greater  crops  with  than  without 
It.  Only  he  maintained  in  theory,  and  defended  it  by 
his  many  years'  practice  of  the  method,  that  good  crops 
might  be  obtained  v/ithout  manure,  if  there  were  but 
■sufficient  tillage  while  the  crop  was  growing.  The  ex- 
-elusion  of  manure,  then,  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of 
Tnllian  practice  ;  but  because  there  is  evidence  that 
the  present  average  crops  may  be  obtained  without 
manure  for  some  seven  or  eight  years  at  the  very  least, 
and  because  the  production  of  manure  requires  an 
amount  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  also  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  in  dividing  his  farms  and 
building  suitable  accommodation  for  cattle,  which 
capital  neither  tenant  nor  landlord  can,  in  but  too  many 
cases,  command  ;  therefore  what  I  propose  is  this — let 
a  certain  portion  of  the  farm  be  cultivated  in  the  Tullian 
manner,  that  is,  with  annual  crops  of  corn  ;  the  horse, 
the  plough,  and  the  cart  or  waggon,  is  pretty  well  all 
the  capital  required  for  it.  Let  the  straw  be  appro- 
priated to  the  rest  of  the  farm  in  accordance  with  pre- 
sent  or  any  other  arrangements  that  may  be  thought 
better.  The  justification  of  such  an  arrangement  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  depends  on  the  merits  of 
TuU's  method,  to  which  I  will  now  proceed. 

Tnll's  theory  was  that  perpetual  good  crops  of  com 
might  be  obtained  without  manure,  and  he  states  that 
he  had  12  successive  good  crops  of  Wheat  by  his 
method,  as  above  described.  His  theory  and  his  reasons 
for  it  I  should  be  glad  to  be  permitted  to  discuss  in  the 
columns  of  the  Gazette.  All  I  can  venture  to  say  upon 
It  is  that  12  successive  good  crops  do  not  prove  that  the 
theory  holds  for  perpetuity.  But  as  TuU  says  the  land 
was  manifestly  improved  when  he  sowed  his  13th  crop 
upon  it,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  some  undetermined 
number  of  years,  different  in  different  soils,  up  to  which 
number  at  all  events  the  land  will  annually  become  more 
and  more  fertile  under  this  system,  after  which  it  may 
be  that  constant  cropping  without  mauure  will  im. 
poverish  the  land,  however  much  tillage  only  it  receives. 
Thus  much,  I  think,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  Jethro 
Tull's  statement.  But  is  the  statement  itself  correct, 
or  what  did  he  mean  by  good  crops  ?  On  this  point  he 
has  not  left  us  many  particulars.  He  says  he  often 
weighed  the  produce  of  a  yard  in  length  of  a  ridge  with 
only  two  or  three  rows  on  it,  and  found  as  much  as  18 
■or  20  ounces  of  Wheat,  which,  the  ridge  being  2  yards 
wide,  is  about  6  quarters  to  the  acre  ;  and  he  tells  us — 
"  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had  an  acre  yet,  that  was 
tolerably  well  managed  in  this  manner,  but  what  pro- 
duced much  more"  than  16  bushels  of  Wheat.  Again, 
"  He  was  desired,"  he  says,  "  to  take  an  exact  aecoimt  of 
the  product  of  an  acre  in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  25 
acres  of  horse-hoed  Wheat,"  and  it  "  yielded  29  bushels 
and  6  gallons  of  clean  Wheat."  He  then  states  some 
purely  accidental  causes  in  the  harvesting  of  it  which 
prevented  the  crop  from  being  32  bushels.  He  adds, 
*'It  had  a  good  crop  of  Wheat  the  preceding  year 
drilled  in  double  rows  ;  and  the  year  before  that  had  a 
<a:op  of  Barley  drilled  in  triple  rows  ;  the  ridges  always 
■of  the  same  breadth.  All  these  crops  were  horse-hoed, 
but  in  the  year  before  the  first  of  these  the  field  had  a 
crop  of  sown  black  Oats  ;  so  that  there  were  four  suc- 
cessive crops  without  any  fallow  or  dung.  And  there  is 
now  growing  a  fifth  crop,  being  Wheat ,  likely  to  be  much 
greater  than  any  of  the  precedent,  if  the  year  prove  as 
favourable." 

I  think,  then,  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  TuU 
annually  grew  above  3  quarters  of  Wheat  to  the  acre. 
His  land  was  on  chalk,  and  he  says,  "  being  almost  all 
hilly  was  thought  too  light  for  Wheat."  Mr.  Cobbett, 
in  his  Introduction  to  "  TuU's  Husbandry,"  relates  an 
experiment  of  his  own  in  1813,  which,  he  observes, 
"  was  the  finest  year  for  Wheat  in  the  memory  of  man." 
He  drilled  2J  pecks  of  spring  Wheat  per  acre,  on  land 
"  in  a  very  good  state  and  very  suitable  for  the  crop," 
in  single  rows  on  3  feet  ridges,  and  had  at  the  rate  ol 
33  bushels  and  6  gallons  per  acre.  Between  the  ridges 
he  sowed   the  same  Wheat  broadcast  at  the  rate   of 

3  bushels  per  acre,  and  had  a  crop  at  the  rate  of 
36  bushels  and  half  a  gallon  per  acre.  He  also  relates 
that  Mr.  Beaman  had  grown  Tullian  Wheat,  without 
■manure,  for  six  years  successively  on  "  a  marly  clay  " 
in  Herefordshire,  and  had  averaged  23  bushels  per  acre. 

The  only  other  experiment  I  have  been  able  to  find 
■of  this  system  is  mentioned  in  "  Cobbett's  Register  " 
for  26th  Oct.,  1833.  It  is  there  stated—"  In  the  year 
1824  Mr.  Box  sowed  an  acre  of  Wheat  on  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  late  Mr.  Tull,  on  land  of  a  middling 
<qnality.  This  acre  in  1825  produced  eight  sacks  ;  in 
3826,  8 sacks;  in  1827,  7  sacks  2  bushels;   in  1828, 

4  sacks  li  bushel  ;  in  1829,  5  sacks  ;  in  1830,  7  sacks 
2  bushels  ;  in  1831,  6  sacks  2|  bushels  ;  and  in  1832, 
J  sacks  1  bushel ;  making  in  the  whole  54  sacks 
1  bushel,  or  on  the  average  of  years,  6  sacks  and  a  trifle 
more  than  3  bushels.  Mr.  Box  had  also  several  other 
crops  of  Wheat  on  the  same  principle,  which  has 
averaged  as  much  as  on  the  narrow  drill  system.  Last 
year  his  Barley  averaged  4  quarters  6  bushels  per  acre, 
and  his  Oats  6  quarters  per  acre.    Mr.  Saunders  here 


produced  a  sample  of  Mr.  Box's  eighth  year's  Wheat, 
which  looked  remarkably  fine  ;  and  also  observed  that 
he  had  two  pieces  of  Wheat  this  year,  sown  on  land  of 
extremely  bad  condition,  the  produce  of  which  was 
likely  to  be  7  or|S  sacks  per  acre.  Mr.  Saunders  said 
that  he  had  closely  watched  Mr.  Box's  acre,  which  was 
producing  the  ninth  crop  without  dung.     The  land  was 


into  "  whole  meal,"  which  has  made  the  lightest  and 
sweetest  brown  bread  I  have  ever  tasted.  But,  say  my 
masters,  who  declare  this  to  be  the  maddest  of  schemes, 
it  is  deficient  in  flour.  Be  it  so,  and  put  it  at  is.  a 
quarter  less  than  the  average ;  still  will  this  estimate 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
country.     I  beUeve  I  have  overrated  the  costs,  for  it  is 


very    poor,    and    certainly    not    extraordinarily    well  |  drawn  up  with  the  prospect  of   having  land   thrown 

attended  to  ;  but  so  satisfied  was  he  (Mr.  Saunders)  of   upon  me,  and  with  the  intention,  in  that  case,  of  culti- 

the  advantages  of  the  system,  that  he  commenced  at ',  vating    an    entire    farm    upon    this    Tullian  method. 

Michaelmas  sowing  8  acres  of  Wheat  and  6  acres  of  i  Amicus  Tull, 

Barley,  all  without  dung  ;  2  acres  of  the  Wheat  were  |  =i^=^z=z:^r=^= 

very  fine,  and  the  Barley  sown  on  the  best  part  of  the  |  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 

land  remarkably  good."     These  experiments  were  tried  j      PooE  Mk.  Mechi  !     I  wonder  he  is  not  agricnlturally 

at  Market  Lavington.     It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  j  defunct.      Fired  at  from  all  quarters,  attacked  some. 

we  could  get  further  accounts  of  subsequent  success  or  '  times  by  landlords,  and  at  others  by  tenants,  nothing 

failure.     And  now  I  proceed  to  relate  my  experiment  j  but  the  shields  of  honesty  and  truth  could  have  saved 

last  year.     It  was  on  97   poles  of  a  Wheat  stubble  in  i  him  from   utter    annihilation.      As   Mr.   Compton   of 

very  ordinary  condition.     Exclusive  of  the  headlands,  j  Water  Newton  has  chosen  my  name  as  a  peg  on  whiclt 

which  were  uncultivated,  there  were  91  poles,  and  the  i  to  hang  a  string  of  very  sensible  and  truthful  remarks, 

produce  was  11  bushels,  or  19j  bushels  per  acre.     The    I  will  follow  his  example,  and  put  before  your  readers  a 


ridges  were  6  feet  wide,  and  only  half  a  peck  of  white 
Wheat  dibbled  about  a  foot  width  on  the  top  of  the 
ridges.  Either  it  was  so  badly  dibbled,  or  the  wire- 
worm  made  such  ravages,  that  at  harvest  there  were 
but  10  plants  in  a  yard  of  length,  equal  to  5  plants  for 
every  square  of  the  field  exclusive  of  headlands.  I 
ascertained  this  by  actually  counting  the  plants  over  the 
entire  of  the  five  longest  ridges,  and  the  remaining  six 
were  to  all  appearance  the  same.  The  tillering  was 
most  beautiful,  and  the  ears  wonderful,  often  containing 
80  grains  of  corn.  And  yet  there  appeared  room  for 
10  more  similar  plants  on  every  yard  of  length.  This 
year  I  have  drilled  three  rows  on  the  tops  of  similar 
ridges,  lying  over  the  open  furrows  of  last  year,  and 
intend  hoeing  out  the  middle  row  in  the  spring,  except 
where  I  find  vacancies  in  the  outside  rows.  The  expe- 
riment is  extended  to  1  acre,  and  3  pecks  of  seed  were 
drilled  upon  it.  Had  I  done  so  last  year,  I  doubt  not 
I  should  have  had  as  good  crops  as  those  of  the  fore- 
going experiments.  Thus  much  must  suffice  for  the 
present  as  to  the  probability  of  a  crop  by  the  Tullian 
method.  If  agreeable  I  should  be  glad  to  go  further 
into  the  subject.  I  will  now  conclude  with  giving  my 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  thus  cultivating  an  acre. 

I  assume  wages  to  average  Is.  \0d.  a  day  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  cost  of  a  team  of  horses  to  be  8s.  a  day 
for  the  number  of  working  days  in  a  year,  which  I  fake 
to  be  from  200  to  220.     The  wages  of  the  boy  who 


sort  of  "  olla  podrida  "  of  agricultural  reflections,  on 
past  and  passing  events  in  agriculture.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  great  curse  of  agriculture  has  been  and  is 
even  now  "  ignorance."  I  mean  a  want  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  not  only  in  the  mere  practice  of  agriculture, 
but  of  the  great  and  sound  principles  of  the  duties  of 
landlords  and  tenants,  under  our  altered  circumstances. 
I  believe  in  the  majority  of  cases  (for  there  are  delight- 
ful exceptions),  landlords  were  satisfied  to  let  their 
farms  on  the  old  feudal  principle  of  hereditary  tenure, 
and  hereditary  subservience,  moral  and  political.  The 
remark  applies  equally  to  Whig,  or  Tory,  or  Liberal,  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  country.  The  vote  at  an  election 
and  the  game  on  the  farm  were  alike  sacred  and 
inviolate.  Leases  (when  granted,  which  was  not  very 
often),  were  drawn  up  -with  meshes  enough  to  catch  a 
dozen  stray  farmers,  and  therefore  there  was  no  chanca 
for  any  errant  spirit  to  escape  from  their  encirclement. 
In  one  case  within  my  knowledge,  it  was  specifically 
agreed  that  the  banks  and  fences  should  be  at  least 
31  feet  wide,  and  the  Beans  remain  uncut,  untE  the 
let  October,  so  as  to  facilitate  sporting.  The  absurd 
restrictions  in  leases  might  be  illustrated,  and 
multiplied  ad  infinitum,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  Now, 
this  was  all  natural  and  fair,  so  long  as  the  land 
predominated  over  population,  that  is,  so  long  as  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  feeding  aud  employing  the  popu- 
lation.    The  farmers  readily  acquiesced  in  the  system ; 


drives  the  plough  I  assume  to  average  &d.  a  day.  The  |  they  held  their  lands  on  easy  terms,  and  although  doing 
first  ploughing  into  ridges  may  be  done  in  the  customary  '  pretty  comfortably,  always  pretended  to  be  very  poor, 
way,  and  took  me  10  hours  or  1^  day  to  do  an  acre,  i  In  fact  it  was  deemed  criminal  amongst  them  to  let 
The  hoe  ploughings  consist  in  going  as  near  to  the  \  landlords  know  anything  of  practical  agriculture,  and  I 
Wheat  as  you  can  without  ploughing  it  out,  and  turning  j  know,  even  now,  some  good  honest  farmers  of  the  old 
one  deep  furrow  from  each  side  of  the  double  or  treble  '  school,  with  primitive  habits,  who  gravely  consider 
row,  whichever  it  may  be  ;  and  then  the  next  time  \  public   agricultural  meetings  to  be   the  ruin  of  agri. 


turning  these  furrows  back  to  the  rows.  Mine  were 
hoe-ploughed  but  three  times,  the  two  first  from  the 
row,  the  last  to  it.  Four  hoe-ploughings  would  be 
better.  They  must  be  done  with  a  swing  or  a  one- 
wheel  plough,  and  two  or  three  horses  at  length,  ac- 
cording to  the  land.  Four  hoe-ploughings  of  an  acre 
will  take  up  a  day  and  a  half.  I  gave  two  hand-hoeings 
to  tbo  topD  of  the  ridges,  but  expect  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  the  future  as  far  as  ■woeda  aro  concerned,  so 
extraordinarily  does  the  Tullian  method  clean  the  land. 
No  garden  can  surpass  it.  Couch,  however,  must  be 
got  out  in  the  usual  way,  and  once  out  this  method  -will 
keep  it  so.  I  charge  each  cultivated  acre  with  Is.  dd. 
to  pay  the  rent  and  faxes  of  the  headlands,  and  the 
fields  ought  to  be  made  large  enough  not  to  exceed  this. 
Observe  that  I  have  averaged  the  rate  of  wages 
throughout  the  year,  which  accounts  for  such  an  item 
as  reaping  being  only  3s.  Sd.  per  acre.  The  following, 
then,  is  my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre 
of  corn  year  after  year  in  the  Tullian  method  : 

Plougliing  into  6  feet  ridjjes,  one  day  and  a  quarter —  £  5.  d. 

man  at  Is.  lOtf. ;  boy  at  6d. ;  three  horses  at  Ss.  p.  day  0  12  11 

Four  hoe-ploughings,  one  day  and  a  half         ...         ...  0  15    6 

HarrowiDg  betore  drilling,  a  single  time— man  or  boy 

and  one  horse,  one-eighth  of  a  day      0  0    7 

Drilling — man,  boy,  and  team,  one-eighth  of  a  day  ...  0  1    ■i 

Harrowing  after  drilling,  a  single  tine 0  0    7 

Eolling  in  spring — man  or  boy  and  team  one-eighth  of 

a  day 0  13 

Hire  of  drill      0  16 

Hand-hoeing  twice,  three  days      0  5    6 

Reaping  two  days       0  3    S 

Carrying  and  rick-making — man,  boy,  and  team,  one- 
third  of  a  day           0  3    6 

Thatching — one  man  one  day        0  1  10 

Taking  in  rick,  though  less  than  carrying  and  rick- 
making,  say 0  3    6 

Threshing  and  winnowing  3  quarters,  seven  days    ...  0  12  10 

Seed,  from '2i  to  3  pecks       0  4    0 

Charge  for  headlands           0  16 

Marketing  3  quarters — man,  boy,  and  team  taking  10 

quarters  a  day        ,        0  3    2 

£3  13    2 

Assuming  the  produce  to  be  3  qrs.,  at  21.  per  qr., 
here  is  a  balance  of  47s.  to  be  divided  between  rent, 
rates,  tithes,  and  profit,  besides  the  straw,  of  which  my 
experiment  gave  46  trusses  per  acre.  If  any  one 
thinks  3  qrs.  per  acre  is  but  a  low  figure  in  these  days, 
let  him  exchange  his  straw  for  manure  and  produce 
more.  But  it  must  be  very  high  farming  by  cattle 
feeding  that  will  surpass  this  of  Tull's  for  amount  paid  in 
labour,  rate  of  profit  on  capital,  and  surplus  left  for 
rent,  as  well  as  human  food  sent  to  market,  if  my  esti- 
mate of  cost  and  produce  at  all  approach  correctness.. 
My  very  knowing  work-people  pronounce  my  Tullian 
Wheat  to  be  4s.  a  quarter  worse  than  that  sown  in  the 
common  way.     I  can  only  say  I  have  had  it  mixed 


culture.  But  within  the  last  half  century,  how  great 
has  been  the  necessity  for  a  change  !  How  imperative 
that  our  prejudices  should  give  way  to  the  pressing 
demands  of  altered  circumstances  !  Like  the  compound 
multiplication  of  horseshoe-nails,  the  overwhelming 
increase  of  population  (acres  do  not  multiply),  has 
reversed  the  whole  system.  The  craving  demands  of 
hunger  and  the  gigantic  foreign  imports,  to  supply  those 
cravings,  have  appalled  our  statesmen,  our  landlords, 
and  our  tenantry.  The  letting  aud  tenure  of  land  will 
now  assume  the  stern  character  of  business.  Already 
men  of  capital  and  inteUigence,  who  treat  for  unim- 
proved lands,  with  poor  or  embarrassed  landlords, 
dictate  such  terms  as  will  enable  them  to  apply  a  much 
larger  investment  of  capital  and  human  labour,  with  a 
prospect  of  remuneration  and  security. 

A  new  supply  of  capitalists  are  now  presenting  them- 
selves in  the  agricultural  drama,  as  tenants  and  as 
landlords.  I  mean  the  surplusage  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures.  Wealth  is  not  (as  a  general  rule) 
accumulated  by  landlord  proprietors,  and  farming  is 
too  slow  a  business  (especially  as  hitherto  managed)  to 
permit  any  great  aggregation  of  wealth  ;  but  the  gigantic 
enterprise,  zeal,  energy,  discrimination,  and  wisdom  of 
our  merchant  princes,  manufacturing  lords,  and  busy 
traders,  have  enabled  them  to  tax  the  world,  and  fill 
their  coffers  to  overflowing.  In  them  we  find  the  present 
purchasers  and  new  possessors  of  landed  estates, 
great  and  small.  Let  us  hope,  also,  that  in  their 
progeny  will  be  found,  agriculturally,  both  as 
landlords  and  tenants,  a  mercantile  treatment  of 
the  affairs  of  the  soil.  It  is  very  important  that 
they  should  acquire  agricultural  knowledge.  Let 
us  hope  there  will  be  more  agricultural  colleges.  Agri- 
culture is  a  slow  business,  and  a  keen  one,  too,  full  of 
nice  economies  and  narrow  margins,  subject  to 
casualties  and  vicissitudes  beyond  human  control. 
Agrieulture  is  becoming  public  property.  How  great 
the  change  !  Hitherto  hidden  in  secluded  obscurity,  it 
is  now  thrown  open  to  the  blaze  of  public  examination 
or  pubUc  censure.  Editors  of  metropolitan  papers  now 
consider  the  production  of  our  daily  bread  and  employ- 
ment of  our  daily  labourers  a  matter  of  sufficient  public 
interest.  This  is  good.  The  force  of  public  opinion  in 
this  free  country  always  detects  error  and  dictates 
amendment. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  love  and  praise  the  "good 
old  times."  It  is  a  fallacious  term.  The  people  were 
never  so  well  fed,  clothed,  or  housed  as  in  these  good 
new  times.  The  monopoly  (a  hateful  term)  of  limited 
production  in  manufactures  vanished  at  the  appearance 
of  steam  power,  which  has  stimulated  and  developed 
the  taste  and  eapability  of  our  artisans,  aud  has  decked 


with  an  equal  quantity  of  old  red  Wheat  and  ground  I  the  humble  occupants  of  onr  village  charches  witti  the. 
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elegances  and  varieties  of  form  and  colour.  That  same 
mighty  power  has,  by  rapid  intercommunication,  con- 
fronted intelligence  with  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The 
steam  press  will  shed  its  brilliancy  on  agriculture,  and 
the  steam  engine  must  compel,  from  the  undisturbed 
bosom  of  mother  Earth,  an  increase  of  her  fertility. 
Our  antiquated  obstructive  legalities  in  conveyancing 
will  give  way  to  public,  secure,  and  immediate  transfer. 
A  thousand  acres  of  land  will  change  hands  as  quickly 
as  20,000Z.  consols.  Why  should  it  not  ?  We  shall 
then  have  squared  estates,  straight  roads,  central 
buildings,  and  a  thousand  profitable  conveniences,  in 
lieu  of  the  ruinous  monstrosities  of  ancient  times  and 
ancient  primitive  circumstances.  This  is  the  age  of 
progression,  legal,  civil,  social,  artistic,  and  economical. 
Can,  then,  agriculture  stand  still  and  escape  this 
general  influence  1  Impossible  ! 

The  censure  of  our  present  state  of  agriculture  is 
not  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  poor  Mr.  Mechi.  It  is 
the  truthful  burden  of  the  various  county  essays 
that  receive  the  prizes  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  that  excellent  and  useful  Society, 
which  finds  it  difficult  to  exact  from  numbers  of  its 
recreant  members  the  paltry  and  promised  annual  pound 
pittance.  So  far  as  Mr.  Mechi  is  personally  concerned 
(and  I  am  told  to  speak  personally  of  that  individual), 
I  will  say  that  his  investments  and  improvements  must 
ultimately  pay,  and  promise  now  fairly  to  do  so.  I 
mean  those  effected  on  sound  and  incontrovertible 
principles,  such  as  drainage,  deep  cultivation,  open 
fields,  substantial  buildings,  steam-power,  &e.  If  any 
portion  of  his  operations  have  been  done  extravagantly 
or  improperly,  such  parts  cannot  be  expected  to  answer. 
I'hose  who  are  conversant  with  agricultural  amend- 
ment, know  full  well  that  seven  years  are  scarcely  long 
enough  fully  to  develope  its  results.  My  confidence  in 
these  results  is  firm  and  imshaken,  and  great  is  my 
mental  gratification  that  the  few  superabundant  means 
with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  me  have  been 
expended  in  affording  food  and  employment  to  my  able 
and  willing  fellow  creatures. 

I  have  noticed  with  pain,  but  not  with  surprise,  the 
delight  with  which  any  supposed  failure  of  mine  is 
hailed  by  certain  folks,  whilst  an  old  practical  farmer 
who  loses  bis  money  because  he  disbelieves  in  drainage, 
or  perseveres  in  old  and  unprofitable  practices,  is  most 
abundantly  and  sympathetically  pitied  and  patted  on  the 
back.  Now  that  my  farm  is  in  working  order,  the 
public  may,  at  all  times,  form  their  own  conclusions. 
To  me  it  daily  and  happily  developes  the  truthfulness 
of  agricultural  amendment.  I  have  doubled  the  produce 
of  grain,  and  quadrupled  the  quantity  of  meat.  Let 
others  who  have  the  means  do  the  same,  and  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  same  results  as  in  manufactures,  viz.,  no 
importations,  a  cheaper  article,  and  greatly  increased 
consumption  ;  for  no  man  can  deny  that  our  rural  and 
general  population  could  consume  three  times  as  much 
animal  food  as  they  now  get.  Of  course,  with  these 
diminished  prices,  we  shall  naturally  and  properly  have 
proportionately  cheaper  rents,  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes, 
with  a  more  vigorous,  because  better  fed,  peasantry. 

So  long  as  it  pleases  God  to  spare  me  I  shall  continue, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  stimulate  agricultural 
amendment,  and  indulge  in  the,  to  me,  most  delightful 
task  of  admiring  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  as 
exhibited  in  Nature's  ever-varymg  beauties.  </.  J. 
Mechi,  Tiptree-hall,  Kelvedon,  Dec.  27. 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Fruits  of  Thin  Seeding. — Having  read  a  good 
deal  recommending  thin  seeding,  I  was  induced  last 
year  to  try  it  upon  a  small  scale.  I  therefore  took  a 
piece  of  land  in  the  middle  of  one  of  my  fields,  the 
average  piece  of  my  farm,  ploughed  four  times  after 
winter  Tares,  and  sown  apon  a  state  fallow  ;  the  result 
is  as  follows  : — 2  ridges  50  perches,  sown  broadcast 
with  9  quarterns,  produced  9  bushels  of  Wheat ;  2  ridges 
52  perches,  hoed  in  with  5  quarterns,  produced  6  bushels 
1^  peck  of  ditto  ;  2  ridges  48  perches  sown  broadcast 
with  6  quarterns,  produced  8  bushels  of  ditto.  Where 
the  Wheat  was  sown  thmnest  the  wireworm  eat  it 
most,  and  made  the  Wheat  very  tliin  also  ;  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  straw  was  not  so  good,  and  the 
quality  of  the  Wheat  not  so  good  by  2s.  per  sack,  besides 
filling  the  land  with  a  quantity  of  weeds.  Had  it  been 
sown  after  Clover,  with  one  ploughing,  I  think  the 
difference  would  have  been  more  in  favour  of  the 
thick  seeding.  G.  R.  Hulbert,  Ford  Farm,  Bradford, 
Wills. 

High  Farming  and  Low  Prices. — In  compliance  with 
the  suggestions  of  your  caustic  correspondent  "  P.,"  I 
willingly  supply  further  detail  of  the  "  inexplicable  mis- 
management "  of  the  41  acres  of  arable  land,  not  in 
Wheat,  and  of  the  35  acres  of  Grass  land,  and  also  of 
the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the  same.  15  acres  of 
the  arable  land  was  cropped  in  Beans,  10  acres  in 
Clover,  2  acres  in  Turnip  fallow,  and  14  acres  in  bare 
summer  fallow.  The  Clover  and  about  10  acres  of  the 
Grass  land  was  mowed,  and  the  produce  of  the  arable 
and^Grass  land,  except  the  Beans  sold  and  credited  in 
the  account,  was  consumed  on  the  farm,  by  4  farm 
horses,  5  colts,  35  ewes  and  their  lambs,  and  28  pigs, 
besides  6  oxen  wintered  on  Turnips,  chaff,  and  linseed 
and  hay,  and  which,  when  sold  out  in  the  spring,  barely 
paid  the  cost  of  the  linseed  consumed  ;  the  oxen  there- 
fore, with  the  linseed,  are  excluded  from  the  account. 
"P."  is  unjust  towards  the  farmer,  in  stating  they 
require  a  compulsory  tribute  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity.   They  will  gladly  adopt  any  course  of  cultiva- 


tion to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  no  class  in  the  country 
more  heartily  embrace  the  good  old  motto  "  live  and  let 
live."  But  one  can  hardly  see  that  profitable  cultivation 
is  BO  easy  of  attainment  at  the  present  prices,  and  the 
existing  outgoings  in  the  shape  of  rent,  labour,  and 
rates  ;  even  the  intelligent  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Mechi 
declares  that  last  year  he  lost  money.  He  hopes  for 
better  things  this  year,  and  who  does  not  so  hope  ? 
My  Lord  Kinnaird  estimates  the  produce  of  the  district 
in  Scotland  in  which  his  estates  lie,  in  the  present  year, 
at  upwards  of  60  bushels  per  acre  of  Wheat ;  and  should 
we  not  gladly  accept  his  lordship's  estimate  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  produce  of  the  country  at  large  2  But 
"  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  There  are,  I  am 
sure,  but  few  farmers  who  will  not  meet  the  present 
prices  as  far  as  they  can,  by  increased  production  ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  urgent  duty  of  all  to  do  so.  But  the 
farmers  have  been  compelled  also,  as  other  classes  in  the 
country  dependent  upon  them  know  to  their  coat,  to 
curtail  greatly  their  own  personal  and  housekeeping 
expenditure,  which  cannot  fail  to  depress  the  general 
trade  of  the  country.  To  revert  to  my  farm  ;  while  I 
cheerfully  submit  to  any  criticism  in  which  "  P."  may 
indulge,  I  should  prefer  practical  suggestions  from 
experienced  men  ;  and  I  hope  if  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents can  point  out  a  more  profitable  course  of  management 
than  the  one  I  propose  to  pursue,  they  will  kindly  do  so. 
I  have  good  farm  buildings  and  yards,  the  buildings  are 
spouted,  and  the  yards  have  a  tank  to  take  the  surplus 
urine  which  the  manure  will  not  absorb  ;  and  in  order 
to  enrich  the  manure  heap,  I  propose  to  consume  in 
the  yards  all  the  produce  of  the  farm  except  the  Wheat. 
Nearly  all  the  arable,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Grass 
laud,  is  furrow  drained,  with  pipes  30  inches  deep.  I 
have  succeeded  this  year  in  putting  in  30  acres  of 
Wheat,  and  I  hope  next  year  to  adopt  the  following 
course  of  cropping  of  the  arable  land.  One-half  Wheat, 
one-sixth  fallow,  with  Swedes  and  Mangold  Wurzel  on 
such  part  as  can  be  cleaned  without  a  summer  fallow, 
one-sixth  Clover,  and  one-sixth  Beans.  In  conclusion, 
allow  me  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  burnt  soil,  and  to 
recommend  it  strongly  to  all  clay  farmers  as  a  manure 
for  Turnips,  or  a  dressing  of  a  summer  fallow  for 
Wheat ;  its  good  effects  are  most  striking.  I  have  used 
it  for  several  years,  and  the  present  season  have  applied 
upwards  of  800  yards  in  the  manner  described,  at  the 
rate  of  about  60  yards  per  acre.  R.  F.  W. 

Farm  Estimates. — I  peruse  your  Paper   with  some 
attention  and  much  interest,  but  must  acknowledge  that 
I  am  much  perplexed,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  the 
many  complaints  made  by  farmers  that  not  only  they 
are  not  gaining  anj  thing,  which  I  could  readily  believe, 
but  that  they  are  going   headlong  to  ruin.     In  your 
Paper  of  10th  November,  an  account  was  given  of  the 
expenses  attending  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  on  the 
4-course  system,  showing  a  profit  of  28s.  Grf.  per  acre. 
This  account  I  have   not   seen   controverted  yet,  and 
others,  as  well  as  myself,  have  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  calculations  should  either  be  admitted  to  be  correct, 
or  proved  to  be  wrong.     It  is  also  much  to  be  regretted 
that  no  one  has  yet  given  an  exact  debit  and  credit 
account  of  a  farm,  leaving  out  all  that  may  appertain 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  or 
giving  the  farm  credit  for  all  that  is  taken  for  family  use ; 
combining  the  two  together  cannot  show  the  exact  state 
of  accounts  in  so  far  as  the  actual  produce  of  the  land  is 
concerned,  inasmuch  as  a  person  may  spend  too  much, 
and  lay  it  all  to  the  account  of  farming  being  unprofit- 
able.    Advocate  as  much  as  you  can  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  such  accounts  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  it  would  enlighten  the  public,  and  might  at  same 
time  show,  by  comparisons,  where  economy  might  be 
practised.    In  your  Gazette  of  Nov.  24,  "Amicus  TuU" 
gives  an  account  of  his  proceedings  in  a  small  farm  of 
565  acres,  and  states  the  profits  at  about  105/.     "  Omi- 
cron,"  "in  your   Gazette  of  Dec.   15,   reduces  this   to 
292.  10s.     But  how  does  he  do  this  2     He  begins  by 
putting  the  profit  on  pigs,  fed  off  the  Barley  of  "  Amicus 
TuU,"  at  nil ;  he  allows  him  nothing  for  his  Barley,  so 
that  in   fact  he  blots  out   altogether  the   produce   of 
5  acres.     Is  that  fair  2     He  deducts  the  keep  of  the 
horse,  under  plea  that  a  man  must  have  a  horse  to 
go   over   his    farm,  forgetting   that   it   does   not   take 
very  long  to  go  over  a  farm   of   56    acres.      He   re- 
duces also  the  produce  of  the  8f  acres  °of  Wheat  to 
4  quarters  per  acre,  not  taking  into  consideration  that,  if 
"  Amicus  TuU  "  has  raised  his  produce  to  5  quarters,  he 
has  debited  himself  with  37/.  10s.  of  extra  manure ; 
that  is,  to  nearly  half  of  the  amount  put  down  for  the 
produce  of  the  Wheat ;  besides  he  gives  you  the  result 
:  of  his  four  years,  which  appear  to  bear  out  his  pro- 
I  spective    account.       Everything   considered,   I  am   of 
opinion  that  his  statement  is  fair,  and  that  the  objections 
made  thereto  are  not  well  founded  ;  indeed,  as  far  as 
the  pigs  are  concerned,  it  is  really  but  too  apparent  that 
the  critic  had  not  weighed  all  things  well ;  if  he  would 
\  not  allow  him  his  pigs,  allow  him  his  Barley  at  least ; 
to  deprive  him  of  both  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  is  not  at 
i  all  charitable,     I  make  these  few  observations  to  be 
used  by  you  as  you  think  proper ;  farmers  ought  to  be 
rather   encouraged  than  discouraged,  they  have  much 
to  contend  against,  but  nothing  that  they  cannot  over- 
come, provided  they   are  properly  met   by  landlords, 
with  a  fair  reduction  of  rents,  not  allowed  at  rent  days, 
as  of  alms-giving  ;  with  the  removal  of  sundry  objec- 
tionable conditions  in  the  leases  ;  and  with  the  abrogation 
of  the  Game-laws.   One  lolio  wants  to  come  at  the  Truth. 
Price  of  Meat.  —  A  butcher,  in  large   business,  in 
Hertfordshire,  declares  that  he  never  made  so  much 
money  "  since  he  wore  a  blue  apron,"  as  he  has  done 


in  the  last  six  months,  his  profits  having  been  upwards 
of  45  per  cent.  The  explanation  of  his  being  able  to 
do  this  is,  that  notwithstanding  aU  that  has  been  said, 
the  supply  of  meat  has  not  been  excessive,  and  that,  as 
there  has  been  no  excess  that  has  been  considerable, 
even  if  there  has  been  any  excess,  he  has  been  able  to 
seU  on  his  own  terms,  while  the  farmers  have  sold  to 
him  under  the  influence  of  a  panic.   T.  F. 

Thin  Seeding. — Early  in  September  last,  I  forwarded 
you  a  report  of  an  experiment  made  upon  different 
quantities  of  Wheat  to  the  acre,  to  test  how  far  thin 
seeding  might  be  carried  out  successfuUy  ;  and  as,  upon 
former  occasions,  Mr.  WUkins  had  endeavoured  to 
cast  suspicion  upon  my  statements,  and  in  several 
instances  had  denied  them  in  iota,  I  resolved  not  to 
interfere  in  the  threshing  out  the  respective  portions, 
but  entrusted  them  to  my  clerk  and  assistant,  Mr, 
Johnston,  and  a  person  named  Poole,  and  his  two  sons, 
to  thresh  and  make  up  the  quantities,  without  knowing 
the  object  sought  to  be  ascertained,  further  than  to  test 
them  simply  as  an  experiment.  From  some  cause  or 
other  you  deferred  inserting  this  article,  untU  the  24th  of 
last  month  ;  and  as  I  had  hoped,  forgotten  or  declined 
it  altogether,  as  I  had,  from  the  obnoxious  personaUtieB 
resorted  to  by  the  rev.  gentleman,  resolved  never  again 
to  enter  into  public  correspondence  with  him,  and  had 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Dr.  Newington  expressed  such 
intention.  But  1  cannot  allow  his  last  letter  to  pass 
without  a  parting  observation  ;  first  that  I  did  not  mis- 
represent the  quantity  stated  by  him,  as  being  35,000 
grains  from  a  single  grain,  but  I  might  have  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  35,000  grains  having  been  produced,  and 
which  doubt  I  stiU  entertain.  That  as  Mr.  WiUdna 
never  had,  at  the  time  I  forwarded  my  communication, 
informed  the  public  that  the  sort  of  Wheat  he  had 
cultivated  was  the  Egyptian  or  many-spUied  Wheats 
which  has  always  been  held  aa  exceedingly  productive, 
but  unfit  for  mealing  purposes,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
merely  stating  that  fact,  that  the  agricultural  public 
might  attach  to  it  the  importance  that  it  deserved  ;  this 
has  roused  the  reverend  gentleman's  ire  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  has  fallen  upon  me  pell-meU,  by  endeavouring  to 
bear  me  down  with  personalities  (of  which  I  regret  he 
is  more  guilty  than  any  other  person  I  have  ever  come 
in  contact  with).  Before  I  conclude,  I  beg  to  be 
excused  observing  that  the  remarks  upon  Mr.  Tbedam's 
experiments  are  upon  a  level  with  those  made  upon 
my  own  ;  as  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil  on  his  farm,  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  it  is 
light  silicious  Turnip  soU,  and  absorbent,  and  there- 
fore would  not  be  affected  by  moisture  beyond  the 
average  lands  of  the  district.  And  as  regards  Mr. 
Mechi's  land,  although  it  might  in  some  instances  be 
unequally  seeded,  as  stated  by  Mr.  WUkins,  notwith- 
standing which  the  majority  that  I  examined  was 
drilled  exceedingly  well,  and  regularly  deposited.  But 
it  happened  that  exactly  as  Mr.  Thedam  increased  the 
quantity  of  grains  in  each  hole  up  to  five,  that  the 
produce  was  greatest.  And  Mr.  Mechi  having  adopted 
the  same  opinion  as  myself,  that  six  pecks  per  acre  on 
well  cultivated  land  in  Essex  was  the  proper  quantity, 
has  drawn  forth  the  stringent  observations  of  the  rev. 
gentleman,  to  whom  I  now  respectfully  bid  adieu. 
Robert  Baker,  Writtle. 

What  do  a  Ton  of  Roots  cost  ? — As  high  farming  ia 
the  best  system,  and  the  most  honourable,  to  enable  the 
British  farmer  to  meet  the  present  low  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  ;  as  there  cannot  be  so  much  obtained 
for  it,  there  must  be  more  made  of  it ;  and  as  this  can- 
not be  done  so  profitably  without  the  root  crop — then  it 
is  surely  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  his  country  to  throw 
as  much  light  as  he  possibly  can  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  farming. 

Cost  of  Tdbnip  Coitube. 

Per  acre — £   s.  d. 

One  deep  winter  ploughing        0    9  0 

Ditto  subsoil  ploughing 0  16  0 

Two  ppriDg  ploughings     0  12  0 

Three  double  harrowings 0    3  0 

One  Bcaritjiog         0    2  0 

Two  rollings            0    10 

For  gathering  Couch        0     2  6 

Ridging  and  dung  covering        0    3  6 

Bung,  25  tons,  at  35.  per  ton      3  15  0 

For  carting  and  labour 0  12  0 

Three  horse-hoeiogs         0    ^t  0 


£7    0    0 


As  this  system  of  cultivation  wUl  so  much  improve 
the  condition  of  the  soU,  one-fouith  must  be  taken— 
1/.  15s.  1 

One-fourth  of  cuUivatioQ £115    0 

For  artificial  manure        10    0 

For  seeds       0    3    0 

Sowing  0    10 

Thinning       0    5    0 

Hoeing  0    3    0 

Pulling  and  cleaning        0    8    0 

Carting  and  camping        0  10    6 

Rent,  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes    2  10    0 

Interest  on  capital 0    9    6 


£7    5    0 


Taking  an  average  crop  of  roots  at  25  tons  per'  acre, 
and  as  the  tops  are  worth  for  manure  1/.,  and  quite  as 
much  when  given  to  cattle,  they  wUl  cost  6/.  5s.  per 
acre,  or  5s.  per  ton,  clean  roots.  Now,  what  is  a  ton  of 
roots  worth  f  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  to  the  British  farmer  at  the  present  time ; 
but  to  manufacture  them  into  beef,  and  to  make  it  pro- 
fitable, wUl  depend  on  the  skUl  and  judgment  of  the 
farmei',  and  how  it  is  carried  out.  I  wiU  give  you  an 
experiment  of  three  animals,  and  what  they  consumed 
during  their  18  weeks  of  feeding.    Two  short-homed 
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heifers,  three  years  old,  bred  on  the  farm,  value  26/. 
when  put  into  the  boxes. 

Daily— IbB.  Weelfs.  Tons.  cwt.  Iba.                                i&    B.  d. 

Boots  180  ...  IS  ...  10    2    5G,  at  10s.  per  ton    6    13 

Hay 10  ...Bo....    Oil     28,  at  S!.  per  ton...  1  13  9 

Straw 20  ...Do....    1    2    56,  at  K.  10s.  p.  ton  1  13  9 

Litterstraw  ...    3S  ...  Do....    2    0    56,  at  IJ.  per  ton...  2    0  6 
Pea-meal,    41 

lbs.  increas- !■       8. ..Do...,    0    7      0,  at  7s.  per  cwt.    2    9  0 

ing  to    J 

Barley-meal...      2  ...  12  ...    0    1    56,  at  7s.  per  cwt.    0  10  G 

LinBeed-meal  .      2  ...  12  ...    0    1    56,  at  1 2s.  per  cwt.  0  IS  0 

Oilcake   10...    6...    0    3    81,  at  10s.  per  cwt.  1  17  6 

Coals  and  attendance ■    ,,,         ., 116  0 

Value  of  the  two  heifers        26    0  0 

Interest  on  capital,  at  10  per  cent 0  18  0 

£44  18  3 
Takinf?  the  manure  to  be  the  value  of  straw  con- 
sumed      ...        ..'.         3  14  3 
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£41     4  0 

They  were  sold  for  41/.  10s,  leaving  a  balance  of  65. 
after  payment  of  10s.  per  ton  for  roots.     A  cow,  eight 

years  old,  bought  for  10/.  IO5.,  of  a  cross  breed,  fed  in 
stall  and  box. 

Daily— Iba.  Weeke.  Tons.  cwt.  Iba.                                 £,    a.  d. 

Roots   160  ...  18  .;.     9    0      0,  at  10s.  per  ton.  4  10  0 

Hay 8  ...Do....    0    9      0,  at  3i.  perton...  17  0 

Straw  16  ...Do....    0  18      0,  atlL  IO5.  p.  ton  17  0 

litterstraw  ...    22  ...Do...,    1    4    84,  at  H.  per  ton...  14  9 
Pea-meal,    3"| 

lbs.  increas- J       6. ..Do....    0    5      0,  at  7s.  per  cwt.    1  15  0 

ing  to    ) 

Barley.meal  ...       1  ...  12  ...     0    0    84,  at  7s.  per  cwt.  0    5  3 

Linseed-meal  .      1  ...  12  ...    0    0    84,  at  12s.  per  cwt.  0    9  0 

Oilcake  5...    6...    0    1    98,  at  lOj.  per  cwt.  0  18  9 

Coals  and  attendance 1    0  0 

Value  of  cow      10  10  0 

Interest  on  capital  at  10  per  cent "..  0    7  3 

Thecost      ,7,        ;;.        : £23  14  0 

Takinp:  th©  value  of  manure  to  be  the  straw  con- 

fiomed       2  11  9 


Sold  for 


£21    2    3 

.    16  10    0 


toss  on  this  cow £4  12    3 

The  hay  and  straw  being  cut  into  chaff  and  mixed 
with  the  Pea-meal  and  steamed  ;  the  Linseed  and 
Barley-meal  being  steeped  26  hours  and  mixed  with 
chaff.  The  period  of  year,  Jan.  15th  to  May  21st, 
1849.  William  AxtcMson^  Counden^  JVartvick shire. 

Balance  Sheet.  —  I  believe  your  correspondent 
'*  H.  H.  H.  R."  to  be  correct  in  his  observations  re- 
specting hi^  balance  sheet.  I  was  thunderstruck  when 
I  calculated  what  an  acre  of  Wheat  cost,  and  I  believe 
half  the  tenants  in  Somersetshire  must  go  to  Australia  ; 
but  he  has  left  out  two  items — manure  and  tlie  tenant's 
property  tax,  3^d.  in  the  pound.  The  latter  ought  not 
to  be  upon  the  land,  but  upon  his  profits  of  the  year, 
the  same  as  in  trade — the  average  of  three  years  I  be- 
lieve. P.S  It  was  from  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  to 
the  1st  of  May,  we  graziers  lost  upon  our  stock  ;  selling 
out  in  May,  a'ter  consuming  all  our  hay,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  Swedes,  &c.,  for  the  same  only  as  they  were 
worth  the  1st  of  January.  Keep  for  four  months  upon 
37  beasts  a  loss  of  51.  a  head  =.  185/.  loss  ;  while  the 
butcher,  miller,  and  baker  are  making  their  fortunes. 
Sub. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — Our  landlords  must  drain 
our  lands  ere  we  can  grow  40  bushels,  or  even  30, 
charging  us  a  5  per  cent,  interest ;  and  tliese  times 
throw  us  back  a  something  towards  extra  burning, 
cleaning,  &c.,  our  land ;  we  will  then  try  what 
*'H.  H.  H.  R. "  says,  try  and  grow  ^0  bushels.  See 
the  difference  of  price  in  Wheat  at  55.  per  bushel  and 
7^. ;  this  is  2s.  per  bushel  on  40  bushels,  exactly  4/.  per 
acre.  How  are  we  to  live  and  be  honest  ?  R«ly  on  it 
Wheat  cannot  be  grown  in  this  country  for  55.  per 
bushel.  Sub, 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Leighton  Buzzard  Agricultural  Association,  Sepf. 
28. — At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Calvert  made  the  following 
remarks  on  the  Smithfield  nuisance.     He  said — 

Last  session  of  Parliament  a  committee  sat  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  subject,  and  notwithstanding  the  astoundinij 
facts  brought  forward,  not  a  single  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Hou&e.  It  was  shown  that  while  agricultural  produce  to 
the  value  of  seven  millions  sterling  changed  hands  in  that 
market,  the  loss  by  the  present  system  to  farmers  who  sent 
their  cattle  there  was  not  less  than  400,000?,,  or  5  per  cent.  He 
would  appeal  to  graziers  to  think  about  that  fact.  He  had 
read  the  evidence  with  the  greatest  attention;  and  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  a  loss  was  sustained  in  driving  every  beast 
backwards  and  forwards  to  Smithfield,  and  he  would  earnestly 
conjure  the  meeting  to  petition  Parliament  and  enlighten  their 
members  on  the  subject.  If  not,  the  salesmen  would  continue 
to  have  the  benefit,  and  the  graziers  be  for  ever  precluded 
from  disposing  themselves  of  their  own  stock,  as  they  could  do 
in  every  other  market  in  the  kingdom.  There  ought  to  be  a 
large  market  for  London,  with  ample  lairs,  conveniently 
situated  for  driving  the  animals  thither  without  loss,  and  the 
immense  confusion  witnessed  in  the  streets,  and  definite  times 
should  be  fixed  upon  for  taking  stock  into  the  market,  and 
above  all  that  awful  scene  of  Sabbath  desecration,  which  so 
much  disgraced  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield,  should  be 
done  away  with  for  ever.  It  had  been  said  that  farmers  need 
not  look  to  a  protection.  He  thought  this  was  a  true  doctrine  ; 
but  there  was  one  point  which  they  might  attend  to  likely  to 
add  considerably  to  their  profits.  Suppose  that,  with  a  new 
market,  the  clear  gain  upon  each  head  of  cattle  was  11.,  then 
to  those  graziers  who  exhibited  ia  12  months  100  beasts,  here 
would  be  a  clear  gain  of  lOOJ.  to  their  annual  income.  (Hear, 
hear).  Themarket  was  held  on  Monday,  and  the  beasts  had 
to  be  sent  up  on  Saturday.  About  11  o'clock  on  Sunday  the 
busmess  of  the  salesmen  began,  who  then  went  to  examine 
them  ;  and  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  driving,  shoutin?, 
and  roaring  began;  and  salesmen  were  thus  compelled  to 
desecrate  the  sanctity  of  the  day— compelled  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  in  a  day,  too,  when  so  much  was  said  about 
the  legislature  interfering  to  prevent  such  occurrences,  so 
repugnant  to  the  right-minded  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
Christian  country. 

Ftlde.— The  Chairman  proposed  "  TheLibertvof  the  Fress." 
—Mr,  John  Liv£sex  thanked  the  company  for  the  compliment 


they  had  been  pleased  to  confer.  He  was  sure  they  could  not 
too  highly  appreciate  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  England. 
Leaving  that  subject,  lie  would  express  a  degree  of  admiration 
at  the  exhibition  they  had  witnessed  that  day.  In  another  part 
of  the  county  a  monster  exhibition  had  been  held,  in  which,  he 
maintained,  most  humblv  but  firmly,  that  there  could  not  be 
an  equal  competition  between  the  persons  who  took  their 
stock  ;  whilst  in  this  society  every  one  was  placed  upon  a  level, 
and  there  was  that  kind  of  freedom  which,  he  contended,  was 
a  most  healthy  and  salutary  stimulant  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  The  competition  elsewhere  was  moat  unequal  ;  it 
was  that  of  a  Goliab  against  a  pigmy.  It  was  the  competition 
of  men  of  abundant,  he  might  say  superabunilant  capital — 
men  who  need  not  consult  their  means  nor  their  capacity  in 
the  promotion,  not  of  their  agricultural  ideas,  but  of  their  agri- 
cultural fancies— it  was  the  competition  of  such  men  with 
those  who  had  to  consider  not  only  their  fancies,  but  their  very 
subsistence  and  existence.  (Loud  cries  of  *'  Hear.")  He  said, 
therefore,  that  an  exhibition  such  as  that  they  had  that  day 
witnessed,  was  one  which  claimed  their  special  approbation, 
and  one  which  tended  more  to  encourage  a  hope  of  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  than  any  witnessed  elsewhere.  This  re- 
minded him  of  an  anecdote,  which,  very  possibly,  most  of 
those  present  had  heard,  but  which  was  extremely  apropos  at 
the  present  moment.  The  lady  of  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  who 
had  little  to  employ  her  time,  as  was  the  cape  with  most  ladies 
at  the  present  day — would  that  they  had  something  more  to 
do!— (laughter) — the  baronet's  lady  was  in  this  particular 
position,  and  took  a  fancy  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  She 
had  a  wish  to  turn  her  attention  to  farmiuff,  and  therefore  she 
solicited  from  her  husband  the  privilege  of  managing  a  small 
farm,  which  ho  readily  granted.  He  considered  that  her 
waste  time  could  not  be  better  occupied  than  in  some  in- 
dustrious pursuit,  and  determined  that  she  should  have 
every  facility  to  pursue  her  notion.  She  kept  this  farm  for 
a  time ;  the  end  of  12  months  came  round,  and  she 
began  to  take  stock.  She  then  appeared  before  her  husband 
with  a  considerable  balance  in  her  favour,  and  said,  "  I  have 
had  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it,  and  find  agriculture  a  most  lu- 
crative business.  I  have  sold  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and 
have  so  much  in  hand  ;  and  I  really  am  at  a  loss  tounderstand 
why  the  farmers  should  complain."  "  My  dear,"  said  the  hus- 
band,  "have  you  got  the  rent  ready?"  The  lady  was  taken 
aback  immediately  ;  that  simple  question  had  never  entered  her 
mind.  (Laughter.)  She  bad  farmed  without  rent,  and  had, 
therefore,  made  a  profit.  This,  however,  was  a  kind  of  over- 
sight very  few  landlords  would  permit  their  tenantry  to  be 
guilty  of.  (Cheers.)  It  was  therefore  important  for  the  tenant 
to  remember  that  he  must  farm,  not  according  to  mere  fancy 
and  for  superficial  competition,  but,  as  one  of  the  inspectors 
had  remarked,  according  to  that  which  was  useful  and  profit- 
able. It  would  be  extremely  out  of  place  in  him  to  enter  upon 
anything  like  agricultural  topics.  There  was  an  old  proverb, 
"Every  man  to  his  trade."  And  he  should  find  himself  as 
much  out  of  place  amongst  agricultural  technicalities  as  the 
gentlemen  present  would,  if  put  into  a  printing  office  and  re- 
quested to  "  set  up  "  a  frtw  types,  or  to  read  a  few  proofs.  But 
there  were  at  the  same  time  a  few  leading  principles  connected 
with  every  business  or  tra'le,  of  which  those  not  engaged  therein 
might  be  allowed  to  take  cognisance.  Their  duty  was  to  avail 
themselves  of  circumstances  placed  at  their  disposal;  and  if 
the  removal  of  protection  had  been  an  injurious  act  to  the 
farmer,  he  who  was  shipwrecked  could  do  nothing  better  than 
collect  the  materials  left  him,  and  construct  a  raft  for  his  own 
safety.  If  the  removal  of  protection  had  left  them  in  a  state  of 
jeopardy  and  danger,  be  called  upon  them  to  act  with  energy 
and  hopefulness,  instead  of  exhibiting  despondency  and  le- 
thargy. The  interest  of  agriculture  was  one  which  must  be  of  a 
permanent  character.  The  prosperity  of  manufactures  and  of  all 
works  not  absolutely  essenti'il  to  the  existence  of  the  human 
family,  was  often  fluctuating  and  hazardous  ;  but  that  which 
was  necessary  for  the  support  of  life  must  always  be  enduring 
and  permanent.  There  could  be  no  cespation  in  the  demand 
for  agricultural  produce  ;  they  would  always  have  a  demand 
sufficiently  great  for  them  to  supply.  That  being  granted, 
there  was  only  one  course  left  for  the  farmer — and  that  was  for 
him  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  Providence  put  in  his 
hands  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  ;  and  in  a  critical  period 
like  the  present  that  could  only  be  done  by  bringing  to  bear 
the  utmost  amount  of  energy  and  of  intelligence.  Various  sug- 
gestions had  been  thrown  out  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  eifect- 
ing  a  retrenchment  of  expenditure.  He  would  remind  them 
there  was  one  course  which  they  could  not  and  ought  not  to 
adopt — and  that  was,  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  price  paid  to 
labour.  He  trusted  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  would 
never  be  under  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  the  remuneration 
of  their  labourers  ;  inasmuch  as  he  thought  that  in  a  well-paid, 
well-fed,  and  contented  body  of  labourers  consisted  in  a  great 
measure  the  substantial  prosperity  of  agricultare.  In  proof  of 
this,  they  had  only  to  contrast  this  country  with  a  neighbour- 
ing and  unfortunate  country,  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
farmers  of  England  must  now  see  the  necessity  of  applying  in- 
creased capital  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  In  comparison 
with  the  magnitude  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  the  amount  in- 
vested in  agriculture  was  totally  incompatible  and  insufficient. 
He  maintained  that  there  was  a  totally  inadequate  application 
of  capital  in  this  country  to  agriculture.  But  that  increased 
application  of  capital,  that  untiring  energy,  that  necessary  in- 
telligence could  never  be  expected  to  be  employed  under  the 
present  conditions  on  which  land  was  let— conditions  which 
were  exacted  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  to  the  inconvenience  and 
hindrance  of  many.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  contended  that  we 
must  witness  a  number  of  legislative  changes  before  this  new 
system  of  management  could  be  carried  out.  Amongst  these 
changes  the  most  important  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving 
to  the  farmer  some  security  for  the  return  of  capital  which  he 
might  advance  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  That,  he  felt 
conscious,  must  be  one  of  the  first  measures  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. And  next  to  that  must  be  the  introduction  of  an  exten- 
sive plan  of  leasing.  He  could  name  many  instances  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  where  individuals 
taking  farms,  in  order  to  improve  those  farms  and  attain 
something  like  comfort  and  prosperity  to  themselves,  and  to 
achieve  a  reputation  for  intelligence,  energy,  and  enterprise, 
had  been  induced  to  apply  capital  most  unsparingly  ;  and 
their  reward  had  been,  not  the  return  of  that  bread  which  they 
cast  upon  the  waters,  but  an  increase  of  rent,  subject  to  the 
disagreeable  alternative  of  ejection.  This  was  a  fact,  and 
nothing  could  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  facts — and  dis- 
graceful facts  they  were,  because  property  had  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights — nothing  could  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
these  proceedings  but  the  security  of  leases.  (Cheers.)  And 
there  was  another  point — not  only  was  the  granting  of  leases 
necessary,  but  they  must  be  proper  leases.  He  had  occasion- 
ally inspected  leases  that  were  worth  nothing  at  all  to  the 
tenant,  It  was  not  only  the  multiplication  of  leases  that  was 
required,  but  their  simplification.  He  believed  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  leases  granted  now  were  much  too  complicated, 
much  too  replete  with  restriciions  to  be  of  any  substantial 
benefit  to  the  farmer.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  a  whole- 
some improvement  might  take  place  in  the  simplification  of 
leases.  After  briefly  adverting  to  the  absolute  importance  of 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  land,  Mr,  Livesey 
went  on  to  say  that  there  was  another  subject  he  had  occasion- 
ally seen  noticed  at  agricultural  meetings  which  should  be 
fearlessly  adverted  to — namely,  the  present  strict  and  rigid 
maintenance  of  the  Game-laws.  He  thought  the  sooner  those 
laws  were  repealed,  or  subjected  to  great  modification,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  agriculture.  He  mentioned  these  sub- 
jects because  he  knew  there  was  often  a  delicacy  on  the  part 
of  the'  farmers  to  refer  to  them.  He  maintained  that  for  these 
meetings  to  attain  their  proper  purpose,  every  subject  connected 


with  agriculture  ought  to  be  fully  and  freely  discussed.  The 
subjects  he  had  named— security  to  farmers  for  capital  ex- 
pended in  the  permanent  improvement  of  their  farms,  the  mul- 
tiplication and  simplification  of  leasei,  the  cheapening  the 
coetof  the  conveyance  of  land,  and  the  repeal  or  great  modi- 
fication of  the  Game-laws -these  were  subjects  which  most 
deeply  affected  the  farming  interest.  The  present  customs 
might  be  compatible  with  an  era  now  passed  away ;  but 
with  an  era  of  severe  and  universal  competition,  such  cus- 
toms as  those  to  which  he  had  adverted  could  not  be  main- 
tamed  ;  or  so  long  as  they  were  maintained  they  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  farmers.  And  so  long  as  farmers 
were  silent  upon  these  matters  they  would  be  enemies  to  their 
own  interests.  Freston  Chronicle, 


Experimental  Agriculture,  being  the  Hesults  of  Pasl 
and  Suggestions  for  Future  Experiments  in  Scientific 
and  Practical  Agriculture.  By  James  F.  W.  John- 
ston, F.R.SS.L.  and  E.,  &c.  Wm.  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
A  WEIL  conducted  experiment  implies  intelligent  design. 
It  is  the  test  of  a  probability.  We  cannot  knoiv  what 
has  not  hitherto  been  determined  ;  but  the  connection 
amongst  observed  facts  is  so  constant  that,  once  ascer- 
tained, it  may  be  considered  permanent ;  and  that  which 
we  do  know  thus  enables  us  very  often  to  anticipate 
conclusions  regarding  what  is  still  unknown.  A  certain 
amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  research  is 
thus  necessary  to  any  one  who  would  successfully  con- 
duct an  experimental  inquiry  respecting  it.  He  must  be 
able  to  imagine  plausibly  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
he  must  be  able  skilfully  to  devise  and  impartially  to 
execute  some  plan  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  idea. 
For  this  reason  nothing  could  be  more  useful  than  a 
work  which  first  communicates  the  kind  of  knowledge 
required  by  an  agricultural  experimenter,  and  then 
details  a  great  mass  of  research  as  models  for  his  further 
proceedings. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  work  before  us.  Pro. 
feasor  Johnston  is  in  the  position  for  which  we  imagine 
him  to  be  best  suited  when  philosophising  upon  those 
facts  which  a  multitude  of  labourers  have  gathered, 
and  are  continually  adding  to  the  stores  of  scientific 
agriculture.  No  one  has  more  skilfully  arranged  tha 
results  of  our  practical  men,  whether  of  the  field  or  the 
laboratory  ;  nor  is  there  any  one  with  a  higher  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher  of  those  truths  which,  in  his  hands,  they 
are  made  to  exhibit.  He  has  done  no  inconsiderable 
service  himself  as  a  personal  labourer  on  the  boundary 
line  between  agriculture  and  the  sciences  ;  but  it  is  to 
those  works  in  which  he  has  collated  the  labours  of 
others  that  the  defenders  of  his  reputation  will 
chiefly  refer. 

We  must  add  one  word  by  way  of  criticism.  The 
title  of  the  book  before  us  leads  to  the  expectation  of 
more  than  it  contains.  «  Experiments  in  Scientific  and 
Practical  Agriculture  "  should  include  many  subjects 
beside  that  of  manures,  which  is  the  only  one  that  is 
discussed.  Certainly  it  is  discussed  very  fully  ;  but  the 
important  topics  of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil, 
the  improvement  of  plants,  the  feeding  and  breeding  of 
animals,  are  quite  as  deserving  of  place  in  a  work  pro- 
fessing to  treat  of  "  Experimental  Agriculture." 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

DECEMBER. 
BzDFOKDSHiKE  FARM,  Vcc.  31.— The  Weather  of  the  current 
month  has  been  of  a  truly  wintry  character,  and  has  in  a  great 
measure  ruled  every  out-door  operation  of  the  farm.   When  fine 
and  open  the  plough  has  been  kept  steadily  at  work,  in  follow- 
ing up  the  sheep  on  Turnips,  and  in  turning  over  the  remainder 
of  the  stubble  tor  spring  Beans  and  green  cropa,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  been  well  manured.    When  frosty,  the 
teams  have  been  engaged  carting  dung,  and  liquid  and  other 
manures,  threshing  by  machine,  carting  Turnips  and  litter  for 
cattle,  ifcc.    We  go  with  one-horse  carts  in  all  ordinary  cases. 
There  is  but  one  waggon  on  the  ground,  and  that  gets  an  airing 
but  seldom.    The  labourers  will  be  engaged  in  threshing  and 
dressing  corn,  storing  Turnips,  turning  composts,  lopping  Wil- 
lows and  hedges,  &c.,  in  addition  to  the  usual  labour  in  con. 
nection  with  horses  and  stock.    The  great  bulk  of  the  Turnips 
are  cut,  for  both  cattle  and  sheep,  and  also  the  hay,  and  Pea 
and  Oat  straw.     The  fatting  stock  arc  kept  upon  Turnips, 
meal,  and  chiefly  hay  chaff.    The  store  cattle  and  sheep  receive 
Pea  and  Oat  straw,  with  a  proportion  of  Turnips.    The  stores 
intended  for  next  year's  fatting  off  receive  a  portion  of  Linseed 
or  other  artificial  food,  to  keep  them  in  a  progressive  state. 
The  young  stock  of  from  6  to  12  months  old  have  also  a  smalt 
allowance  of  Linseed  jelly.    We  seldom  consume  any  Mangold 
Wurzels  till  February  or  March,  when  they  seem  more  suitable 
for  stock  than  when  given  in  the  autumn ;  they  also  take  the. 
place  of  Turnips,  and  permit  the  free  working  of  the  land  for 
Barley,  which  has  always  succeeded  best  with  us  when  sown 
early.^  Barley  sown  last  year  in  February  has  turned  out  better, 
both  in  yield  and  quality,  than  any  sown  later.    The  early 
sown  Barley  weighs  67  lbs.,  full  weight,  per  bushel;  some  of 
the  late  but  53  lbs.  per  bushel.    The  price  of  meat  has  for  some 
time  ruled  very  low,  but  still  it  is  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
price-of  feed  corn,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  growth,  than 
in  the  time  of  high  prices.    It  is  self-evident  that  there  is  more 
profit  in  fatting  stock  now  with  Barley  at  265.,  Oats  18s.,  and 
Linseed  at  365.  per  quarter,  the  product  realising  from  3s.  id, 
to  is.  per  8  lbs.,  than  when  corn  sold  at  double  its  present 
price,  and  meat  made  but  about  a  fourth  more.     Those,  there- 
fore, who  have  poor  land  to  improve  can  do  so  now  at  a  much 
less  cost  than  formerly,  with,  we  think,  a  small  present  profit. 
On  the  other  hand  those  who  expended  large  sums  in  the  pur- 
chase of  corn  in  the  times  of  high  prices,  or  consumed  their 
own  produce  for  thebenefit  of  the  land,  not  only  lost  then,  but 
cannot  be  repaid  now,  even  with  increased  produce,  with  such 
low  prices.    The  character  of  the  past  year  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  serious  that  ever  happened  in  its  effects 
on  the  interests  of  the  British  farmer.    We  hope,  however,  that 
the  worst  is  past,  and  th.at  the  "  good  time  coming  "  may  have 
been  preparing  for  us,  and  is  just  at  hand.  H.  V,  , 

Dorset  Faem,  Dec.  31. — Almost  all  are  now  employed  alikef 
in  providing  food  for  cattle,  carrying  dung,  and  other  kinds  o 
top  dressings  that  have  been  provided  for  the  land.  But, 
although  there  may  be  little  work  directly  pressing,  with  the 
exception  of  stock  feeding,  yet  exertion  ought  to  he  made  to  get 
the  ploughing  forward  for  spring  com,  and  ^so  for  the  Turnip 
crop,  for  the  earlier  ploughing  is  done  the  more  it  will  be  pul- 
verised by  the  frosts,  and  will  hold  theseed  more  equally.  And 
instead  of  leaving  our  dung  in  the  yards,  and  having  to  turn  it 
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in  the  spring  before  applying  it  for  the  root  crop,  it  is  better  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  carting  it  out  to  tbe  fields  where  it  is 
i:o  be  used,  so  that  there  may  be  as  little  hindrance  as  possible 
to  get  it  spread  out  when  the  busy  season  of  putting  in  the 
crops  arrives  ;  and  instead  of  putting  it  up  loosely  in  a  heap  on 
tbe  field,  we  prefer  driving  the  carts  over  it,  to  tread  it  firmly 
down,  which  prevents  its  rotting  so  much  ;  the  less  it  is  rotted 
the  less  is  it  wasted.  We  have  been  employed  getting  out  a 
supply  for  our  Mangold  Wurzel  crop ;  and  also  getting  some 
pond  mud  put  on  the  pasture  lands.  This  is  done  when  tbe 
tveather  is  too  frosty  to  allow  of  ploughing.  "We  have  still  a 
little  spring  Wheat  to  sow  after  Turnips,  which  we  shall  most 
likely  finish  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Our  ewes  have  now 
begun  lambing,  and  so  far  as  they  have  gone  have  done  very 
■well.  We  have  only  had  four  slipped  lambs  of  the  500  we  are 
breeding  from.  We  keep  them  in  different  lots,  according  to 
their  degree  of  forwardness,  in  a  large  well  sheltered  yard,  to 
\7hich  a  covered  shed  is  attached,  into  which  we  put  the  newly 
lambed  ones,  and  feed  them  with  hay,  Cabbages,  and  ilangold 
TVurzel ;  the  latter  are  stored  in  a  house  close  by  the  shed. 
In  looking  back  upon  the  year  that  is  almost  closed,  we  must 
say  that  there  have  been  few  seasons  more  favourable  to  the 
various  operations  of  farming,  and  whatever  the  profits  of 
farming  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  "mother  earth"  lias 
done  us  all  justice  by  giving  us  abundant  crops  of  every 
Bort.  G.  S. 

Fen  Farm,  Dec.  2S, — The  attention  of  farmers  in  December 
and   January  is  absorbed  in  the  treatment  ot  live  stock,  the 
preservation  of  manure,  and  the  management  of  drains.    The 
treatment  of  live   stock  involves   the   treatment   of  Turnips, 
respecting  which  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  prevails. 
To  take   Swedes   up   in   November  becomes  a  more  frequent 
plan,  and  if  the  land  is   at  all  cold  and  heavy,  cart  them  at 
once   to   the  yard   or  home-close,   near  the  steading,  in  long 
heaps   3  yards  wide,   and  lightly  thatched  with  stubble.     On 
lighter  soils  the  pies  are  smaller,  and  distributed  over  the  field 
to   be   cut  for  folded  sheep,   or  partly  taken  to  the  stalls  as 
■wanted.     Still  it  is  the  custom  in  many  places  to  eat  the  Tur- 
nips without  packing  them   until  more  than  half  consumed, 
particularly  where  breeding  ewes  are  put  on  them,  in  which 
case  the  land  seldom  receives  sufficient  tillage  and  the  Barley 
is  got  in  late.    Ewes  are  said  to  do  better  on  dry  Grass  land, 
supplied  moderately  with  cut  Turnips  and  hay  or  chaff;  others, 
again,  advocate  the  reservation  of  a  piece  of  white  Turnips  (at 
the  risk  of  half  of  them  being  destroyed  by  trost)  for  ewes  after 
lambing,  arguing  that  they  cool  the  sheep  and  increase  the 
milk  so  as  greatly  to  benefit  the  lambs.     White  Turnips,  as  I 
observed  last  season,  ought  not  to  be  seen  after  Christmas  ;  but 
I  have  been  assured  by  men  of  great  experience  that  they  are 
of  great  value  for  early  winter  keep.    I  must  think  the  hybrids 
and  Swedes  worth  far  more;  hut  when  the  sowing  season  is 
unfavourable,  or  unforeseen  interruptions  occur,  the  white  Tur- 
nip is  a  capital  resource  to  fall  back  upon.     Turnips  are  at- 
tempted sometimes  on  a  small  scale  on  fen  land,  and  they  will 
look   tolerably  well,  bnt  they  will  not  fatten  stock;  they  are 
very  subject  to  grubs  or  larv^,  and  they  distress  the  land.    Not 
so  with  Carrots  or  Coleseed,  always  providing  suitable  manure 
precedes  them.     As  in  the  case  of  properly  managed  Carrots 
the  land  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  stirred  to  a  considerable 
depth,  a  good  crop  of  Coleseed  offers  a  dense  cover  and  carries 
a  great  many  sheep.     A   great  weight  of  Mangold  Wurzel   is 
generally  obtained  ;  but  if  the  soil  is  light  and  turfy,  it  is  ex- 
hausting and  the  produce  washy  ;  still  it  is  very  useful  to  fill 
up  gaps   anywhere,    and  is  eagerly  consumed  by  all  kinds  of 
stock.     We  have  paid  for  cleaning  Turnips  7s.  per  acre.     The 
beasts  offered  in  Peterborough  market  have  improved  in  quality 
during  the  past  month,  and  higher  prices  have  been  made  ;  the 
supply  may   be   expected  to  increase,  and  if  7s.  per  stone  of 
34:  lbs.  continues  to  be  realised  with  the  very  moderate  price  of 
Xinseed  cake,  they  will  remunerate  the  grazier  who  did  not  buy 
too   early.     We  hear  of  a  great  variety  of  compr»unds  being 
given  with  the  cookery  of  the  new  school.  As  experiments  care- 
fully noted  they  would  deserve  all  commendation.     As  if  to  ex- 
hibit a  worthy  object  for  all  breeders  to  aim  at,  the  very  excel- 
lent animal  shown  at  Smithfield  by  Mr.  Jones  got  fat  in  a 
small  paddock  without  any  trouble,   and  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
pense ;  the  blood  relations  of  such  a  bullock  should  be  taken 
care  of,  and  if  this  easy  "  aptitude  to  fatten"  should  prove  to 
he  a  family  feature,  he  might  furnish  an  array  of  facts  against 
the  enemies  of  fat,  and  so  save  much  food  and  stop  a  deal  of 
claptrap  periodically  thrown  at  tbe   comparative  amount  of 
Dvizes  offered  for  good  stock  and  to   deserving  labourers.     I 
have  already  exceeded  my  limits  in  beginning  one  of  the  sub- 
jects now  claiming  the  attention  of  farmers.  J.  W.,  Peterborough. 
Sussex  Faem,  Dec.  31.— Our  teams  are  for  the  mott  part  en- 
gaged in  carting  dung  from  the  cattle  yards  to  the  fields,  for 
the  next  year's  green  crops.     We  put  the  dung  in  large  square 
heaps,  and  cover  the  heap  over  with  earth.     We  dig  a  hole  at 
one  end  of  the  heap,  to  catch  the  liquid  manure,  which  is  fre- 
quently thrown  over  the  heap.     We  are  also  carting  dung  on 
to  the  Hop  gardens  when  the  ground  is  hard  enough  to  caiTy 
the  carts,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  open  we  shall 
commence  to  dig  the  ground,  and  the  teams  will  return  to 
ploughing.    Our  labourers  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
threshing  Oats,  Peas,  and  Beans,  filling  dung,  planting  and 
repairing  hedges,  ditching,  draining,  &c.     Oixr  stock  ewes  are 
at  present  309  in  number.    We  carry  on  to  the  Grass  land  two 
loads  of  Turnips  daily  for  them  ;   they  are  brought  into  the 
yard  at  nights,  and  are  fed  with  Pea-haulm  or  Oat-straw.     As 
the  winter  advances  we  give  them  hay ;    they  are  much  im- 
proved in  size  since  we  commenced  to  grow  green  crops,   and  | 
•  are  at  present  in  excellent  condition.     We  find  the  Cabbages 
very  useful  food  at  this  time  ;  they  need  no  preparing,  and  are 
not  injured  by  frost.     We  give  our  cows  a  feed  of  Cabbages  or  ! 
Turnips  ;  the  young  stock  and  lambs  also  receive  a  feed  of 
Cabbages  daily.  J.  B. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Eaelet  :  A  R.    You  may  apply  guano  over  the  young  leaf, 
without  harm  to  it,  if  it  be  done  in  wet  weather.    Ton  may 
sow  the  Barley  in  9-inch  rows,  and  after  it  is  up  sow  16  lbs. 
of  mixed  Clovt-r  seeds  broadcast,  and  hoe  it  in.    A  shallow 
hoeing  will  suffice.    You  had  better  in  that  case  either  sow 
the  guano  a  fortnight  before  sowing  the  Clover  seeds,  or  delay 
it  till  after  the  Clover  is  up. 
SoTTZH  MADE  BY  CoMPEESsioN  OF  AiR  c    T  F,   We  nevcr  heard 
of  such  an  idea.    We  have  heard  of  butter  made  by  agitation 
(as  it  is  in  other  cases,  but)  by  a  stream  of   air  passing 
through  the  cream ;   but  the  structure  of  cream    does  not 
make  it  at  all  likely  that  mere  compression  would  have  any 
effect  upon  it, 
touKSES  OF  Cropping:  SvhscribeT.    The  land  is  to  be  broken 
up.    Half  of  it  might  be  pared  and  burned,  and  sown  with 
Turnip  and  other  roots;    and  lialf  of  it  ploughed  up  and 
sown  part  with  Oats  and  pirt  with  Beans.    Half  the  roots 
will  be  fed  on  ihe  land  by  sheep,  and  half  carried  home,  to 
he  consumed  in  the  barn  by  cattle,  which  vrill  be  littered 
with  the  straw  from  the  grain  crops.    The  following  year 
the  T  urnip  land  will  be   Wheat,  one-fotu-th  of  it  being  also 
sown  with  Clover  seed,  and  the  stubble  may  be  divided  into 
four  parts— one  planted  with  Beans,    one   with    JIangold 
Wurzel,  one  with  Swedes,  and  one,  which  on  the  ioUowing 
year  will  be  Clover,  may  be  sown  with  Carrots  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 
DiscoLODEED  YoLKS  :   PMlanas.    We  have  heard  of   similar 
cases  with  ducks,  in  which  the  offensive  appearance  has 
passed  away  as  the  season  has  advanced  ;  but  the  only  two 
instances  within    our    own  experience   have  occurred   with 
hens,  both  much  out  of  health,  a  recovery  of  which  brought  the 
jolke  (apparently  theooly  part  of  the  egg  affV'cted)  right  again. 
Ducks  at  this  season  require  animal  toodj  or  kitchen-scraps, 


besides  tbe  vegetable  diet  of  Harley-meal,  corn,  <tc.  They 
should  also  be  drily  and  warmly  housed  at  night.  The  yolks 
of  eggs  are  uuquestioniibly  aff'ected  by  poverty  as  well  as  by 
peculiarity  of  diet.  Of  the  latter  fact,  the  coming  season 
will  afford  opportunities  of  making  curious  experiments,  by 
mixing  with  the  food  of  hens  ingredients  either  calculated  to 
colour  the  yolks  of  their  eggs,  as  madder,  or  those  which 
may  be  thought  likely  to  communicate  a  recognisable  tlavour, 
as  musk,  or  essential  oils.  Lung  diseases,  to  which' Jowls 
are  so  liable,  may  be  expected  to  derange  the  egg-organs, 
from  their  closeness  to  the  seat  of  disorder.  JD. 

Drumhead  Cabbage  ;  Inquire}'.  We  had  to  transplant  some 
late  in  July,  as  you  had.  Ours  have  "  Cabbaged,  but  they  are 
very  small."  You  had  better  use  your  leaves,  as  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  they  will  Cabbage  after  winter. 

Feeding  Pigs  :  Amicus  Tull  promises  shortly  to  send  accounts 
of  his  cost  of  feeding  them. 

Glazed  Ikon  foe  Roofing  :  T  F  says,  Why  should  not  sheets 
of  thin  iron  be  coarsely  glazed,  and  sold  even  cheaper  than 
asphalte  roofing,  for  covering  bams,  stables,  *i;c.  ?  Tbe 
weight  need  not  be  large,  nor  the  cost  great.  As  the  ex- 
pense of  fixing  would  be  more  than  slating,  the  price  ought 
to  be  less  than  slating.  Glazing  materials,  when  purity  of 
colour  is  not  needed,  are  of  most  trifling  cost.  [Sneetiron 
for  roofing  is,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  sold  in  a  corru- 
gated form  for  strength's  sake,  and  either  painted  or  coated 
with  zinc  for  protection  from  weather.] 

Manure  :  Christmas.  You  will  find,  at  p.  79S,  that  the  misprint 
which  has  misled  you  was  corrected.  Cold  clay  soils  would 
be  benefited  by  the  manure  being  applied  in  an  unfermented 
state  ;  but  it  must  be  applied  so  long  before  the  seed  is  sown, 
or  before  the  crop  begins  to  grow  rapidly,  as  that  it  shall  have 
rotted  in  the  soil  before  that  time.  We  turn  our  box  manure 
once,  besides  the  carting  out  to  heaps. 

Fabtial  Journalism  :  A  Correspondent  and  Svhscriber.  Will 
you  advise  how  we  caa  be  otherwise  th&n  partial  ?  Do  you 
think  that  16  columns  of  type  weekly  is  sufficient,  in  which 
to  discuss  all  truth  ?  The  thing  is  absurd.  Well,  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  agricultural  matters,  and  not  having  room  even 
for  all  that  reaches  us  on  them,  we  conclude  to  abandon 
every  topic  which  arises  out  of  their  relation  to  politics. 
Not  that  such  topics  are  not  highly  important,  not  that  it  is 
not  of  the  very  highest  moment  that  the  tedth  regarding 
them  be  ascertained  and  made  known,  but  that  the  re- 
mainder, to  which  we  confine  ourselves,  is  amply  suflicient 
to  occupy  us  ;  and,  we  imagine,  usefidli/  occupy  us,  too. 

Poultry  :  Gallus.  Mr.  Dixon's  work  appeared  piecemeal,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  originally  in  our  columns.  Another  book 
which  you  may  consult  is  "  Farming  for  Ladies,"  which  dis- 
cusses poultry,  rabbits,  pigs,  &C. 

Smithfield  Show:  Xewpon.  The  stone  referred  to  is  the  im- 
perial Btone  of  14  lbs. 

Succession  of  Caops  :  A  B.  You  may,  we  think,  do  safely 
what  you  purpose  about  Barley  and  Clover  seeds  after  Beans 
and  Turnips  ;  and  take  Wheat  after  Clover. 

Swedish  Turnips  :  A  B.  An  ox  of  40  stones  will  eat  about 
1  cwt.  a  day  along  with  straw  chaff.  Ten  sheep  of  16  lbs.  a 
quarter  will  eat  about  2  cwt.  a  day  in  the  fields  ;  rather  less 
in  the  house. 

*»*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Dec.  31. 
The  number  of  Beasts,  although  not  very  great,  is  quite 
equal  to  the  demand.  Trade  is  dull,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make^ 
anything  over  4s.  of  the  choicest.  The  supply  of  Sheep  isi 
small,  and  there  is  consequently  a  small  advance  on  all  kiads  ;-: 
the  trade  is.  notwithstanding,  dull,  and  is.  6d.  is  imly  realised." 
in  a  few  instances  for  choicest  Downs.  Good  Calves  are  Bcarce. 
and  a  little  dearer.  From  Holland  and  Germany  we  have  196 
Beasts,  and  200  Sheep;  from  Spain,  80  Beasts;  from  Scotland^ 
100 ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  500  ;  and  about  1400  from 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Northampton. 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs, 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &,c. 
Best  Short-horns 
2d  quality  Beasts 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds 
Ditto  Shorn 
Beasts,  3089 


s    d       B    d 

3  10  to  4     0 

3  8  — 3  10 
2  10  —  3    4 

4  0—4    4 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— 8    d     b    d 
Best  Long-wools  .3    8  to  3  10' 

Ditto  Shorn       

Ewes  &  2d  quality  3    0  —  3    6- 

Ditto  Shorn       

Lambs  —    ... 

Calves 3    4  — 4    4 

Pigs       3    4—4    4 

Calves,  69;  Pigs,  135 


Sheep  and  Lambs,  16,620  ; 
, Friday,  Jan.  4, 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  foreign  supply  the  number  of  Beasts 
is  small ;  however,  trade  is  slow  at  Monday's  rates.  The 
supply  of  Sheep  is  a  fair  average  for  the  time  of  year  ;  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  2d.  per  81bs.  must  be  made  to  effect  a  clearance. 
The  only  foreign  stock  being  Calves,  the  trade  is  heavy  in  this 
department ;  it  is  difficult  to  clear  out  at  a  reduction.  From 
Holland  and  Germany  there  are  111  Calves  ;  from  Scotland, 
220  Beasts;  from  Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln,  100; 
and  122  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3  10  to  4    0 

Best  Shorthorns  3    6  —  3  10 

2d  quality  Beasts  2    S  —  3    4 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       ...  4    0  —  4    2 

Ditto  Shorn 


Btat  Long-wools  .3    6  to  3  S 

Ditto  Shorn       —    ... 

Ewes  lis  2d  quality  2     8  —  3  4 

Ditto  Shorn       

Lambs 

Calves 3    0—4  2 

Pigs       3    0  —  4  4 


Beasts,  808  ;  Sheep  and  Lamba,  4610  ;  Calves,  239  ;  Pigs,  233, 


HOPS.— Feidat,  Jan.  4. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  the  market  re* 
mains  in  the  same  quiet  state  as  for  some  time  past. 


iilarfeets* 

COYENT  GARDEN,  Jan.  5. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  milder  than  that  of 
the  precedmg,  and  the  supply  ot  Vegetables  has  b^en  rather  more 
abundant.  Fruit,  too,  is  for  the  most  part  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Hothouse  Grapes  and  Fine-apples  are  good  for  the  seasoa. 
Filberts  and  Walnuts  are  abundant,  and  Cnestnuts  plentiful. 
Oranges  and  Lemons  are  abundant,  good  table  Pears  are  scarce. 
Amongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  are  good  and  plentiful ;  Carrots 
the  same.  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Potatoes  have  not  altered  since  our  last  account. 
Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  plentiful.  No  alteration  in  the 
price  of  Mushrooms.  Some  Asparagus  and  Seakale  may 
be  obtained.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums, 
Gardenias,  Bignonia  venusta.  Chrysanthemums,  Fuchsias,  Pri- 
mulas, Camelhas,  Cinerarias,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  53  to  8s        ;  Oranges,  per  100,  5s  to  12s 
Grapes.hothouse.p.  lb.,  3s  to  63    Almonds,  per  peck,  6b 


MARE  LANE, 
Monday,  Dec.  31.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  the 
neighbouring  counties  this  morning  was  small,  and  quickly 
disposed  of  at  an  advance  of  2s.  per  qr.  Foreign  met  but  a 
limited  inquiry  at  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight,  and  the 
attendance  at  market  was  moderate.— Barley,  Beans,  and 
Oats,  are  unaltered  in  value,  as  are  also  white  Peas,  but 
Maple  and  Dun  are  each  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper. — Floating  cargoes 
of  Indian  Corn  are  inquired  after  at  2Ss.  6d.  for  Ibraila,  and 
29s.  for  Galatz, 

British  pee  imperial  Qoaeter. 
Wheat,  Esses,  Kent,  &.  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera   

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White 

—  Foreign    

Barley.grind.  &  distil.,  23sto2os..,Chev. 

—  Foreign Grinding  anddistilUng 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish    Potato 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew 

Rye  ." 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan  233  to  24s Tick 

—  Pigeon 26s  —  29s  ...Winds 

—  Foreign  White 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple  24s  to  27s Grey 

Maize   White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk  ditto 

—  Foreign   ....per  barrel 


8.       8. 

44—47 

Red  

47—48 

Red  

50—54 



Red  

35—52 

26-30 

Malting 

18—23 

Malting 

15—20 

20—24 

Feed    ... 

18-22 

Feed    ... 

16—20 

Feed    ... 

20—22 

Foreign 

H.—ei 

25—27 

Harrow 

22—29 

Longpod 

24— 2fi 

Egyptian 

26—23 

Suffolk 

22—24 

Foreign 

22—26 

Yellow... 

86—40 

32-S6 

Norfolk 

22—25 

Per  sack 

Portugal,  per  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Pears,  per  doz.,  2s  to  4s 

—  per  half  sieve,  8s  to  129 
Apples,kitchen,p.  bsh.,  23  to  4s 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 

—  per  100,  6s  to  123 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 


—  sweet,  per  lb.,  23  to  33 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  163  to  24s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  60s  to  65s 
Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  22s 

—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  60s  to  653  p.  100  lbs. 


VEGETABLES. 


Seakale,  per  punnet,  2s  to  3s 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  4s  to  6s 
Cabbages,  p.  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  3s  to  6s 
Broccoli,  p.doz.  bundl.,7stol5s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  ls6dto2s6d 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.  sieve, 

Is  6d  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  100s 

—  per  cwt.,  3s  to  6s 

—  per  bush.,  2s  .to  39 
Turnips,  p,doz.bun.,ls6dto2s6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  2s  to  4s 
Cucumbers,  each,  3s  to  3s  6d 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  3s  to  4s 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  48 
ShaUots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  so.,  4d  to  9d 

—  Cos,  do.,  6d  to  Is 
Endive,  per  score,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot..  Is  to  Is  3d 

—  per  bush.,  3s  to  68 
SmaU  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bun.,  4d  to  6d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Paraley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  33  to  43 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle..  Is  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 


Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is   3d 

Radishe8,p.l2bunche8,  lsto2s  i  Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Carrots,  per  bun.,4dto6d  ;  Basil,  per  bunch,  2d 

Spinach  p.  sievej  Is  to  23  I 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
g  Smithfield,  Jan.  3, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    663  to  75s  i  Clover     

Inferior  ditto 55        63      New  Clover    ... 

Rowen    50        00      Straw      

New  Hay       —       —    1 

"Cumberland  Market,  Jan.  3. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    68s  to  728  ,  Inferior 


Inferior  ditto... 

New  Hay 

Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


50 


63      New  Clover 
—      Straw 


eOstoSos 


24        23 
.  Cooper. 


503  to  75s 


33—41 
41—44 


25—25 
22-25 

17—22 
16—19 
13—17 
20—33 

25—27 
22—25 
23—25 
26-29 
22—29 
24^26- 

32—36: 
33—35 

Ahkivals  in  the  Port  of  London  last  week. 
Flour,11730  aks    Wheat.;  Barley,    Malt.    Oats.    Beans.     Peas, 

—  50  bis      Qrs.  Qrs.        Q.rs.      Qrs.        Qrs.        Qrs. 

English    2027  2SS3        4128      1593  774  739 

Irish       —  —  225        —  —  122 

Foreign    11565        11787  —     112465  335        2469 

Feidat,  Jan.  4. — The  arrivals  of  all  grain  during  the  week 
have  been  unusually  small,  and  having  to-day  but  a  thin 
attendance  at  market,  little  business  was  transacted  in  any 
article,  and  prices  of  all  may  be  considered  nominally  the  same 
as  on  Monday. — Indian  Corn  afloat  is  held  at  late  prices,  but 
the  demand  is  languid  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Flour.  The 
weather  has  become  mild. — During  the  week  great  firmness 
has  characterised  the  Wheat  trade,  and  an  advance  of  Is.  to  2e, 
per  qr.  upon  British  has  been  very  general  in  the  various 
markets  of  the  kingdom;  in  some  instances  an  improvement 
of  Is.  per  qr.  has  been  estabUshed  upon  foreign.  Spring  corn 
has  been  dull,  and  its  value  remains  nominally  unchanged.— 
By  the  last  accounts  from  Memel  and  Konigsberg  trade  was 
quiet,  and  grain  prices  unaltered.  In  Danizic  the  owners  of 
old  Wheat  held  for  somewhat  advanced  rates.  In  Stettin, 
grain  of  all  kinds  was  in  good  demand,  and  the  eagerness  of 
buyers  caused  prices  to  rule  relatively  higher  than  in  the  other 
Pommeranian  ports. 

Arrivals  this  weee. 


English 
Irish    .... 
Foreign  , 

Imtekial 
Aveeages. 

Nov.   24 

Dec.     1 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
1160 


Barley, 
Qrs. 
2140 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
4180 

5030 


Flour. 
5330  sacks 


brls. 


24 


28 


,80        90    I 
Whitechapel,  Jan.  3. 

633  to  668  I  New  Clover    , 
,50        55      Inferior  ditto 

—       —      Straw 
,80        84 


JoaHDA  Baker. 


60 
22 


15.. 

22.. 
29.. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


"Wheat. 

Baelet. 

Oats. 

Bti. 

Beahs. 

Feae. 

403  id 

28s  3d 

175  Od 

243  Oij 

29»8d 

301  Td 

W    2 

28    1 

IG    4 

24    1 

28    6 

30    2 

39    4 

27    5 

16    6 

23    9 

28    4 

80    1 

3S    9 

28    9 

16    0 

22     6 

27    8 

28  H 

S3    9 

25    9 

15    9 

22    9 

27    5 

28  11 

39    4 

25    9 

15    6 

24    0 

26  11 

29     0 

89     5 

27    0 

16    2 

23    6 

28    1 

29    7 

1    0 

1    0 

1    0 

1     0 

1      0 

1    0 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks'  Com  Averages. 


Prices. 


40s  4d- 
40    2 


POTATOES,— Soothwabk,  Dec.  31. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  arrivals  last  week  from  the 
Continent  have  been  very  extensive— nearly  3000  tons  ;  so  large 
a  supply  of  foreign  Potatoes  tends  much  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  those  coastwise,  particularly  Scotch  Regents,  which 
are  very  difficult  to  sell ;  prime  York  Regents  still  command  a 
high  figure.  The  present  prices  are  as  follows  :^York  Regents, 
70s.  to  110s.  per  ton  ;  Wisbeach  do.,  60s.  to  70s. ;  Scotch 
do,,  60s.  to  70s. ;  Scotch  cups,  40s.  to  6O3. ;  French  whUea^ 
GOs.  to  653, ;  Rhenish  and  Belgian  do.,  403.  to  60s. 
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Not.  24. 

Deo.  1. 

Dec.  8. 

Dec.  16. 

Dec.  22. 

■■■-  r 

...  L 

... 

...  L 

'.'.'.      1      '..'. 

...  L 

Dec.  24* 


SEEDS. 

Canary,  per  qr 80s  to  86s 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Unseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt.... —      — 

—  —  foreign,  do. —      — 

—  \vhite,  do.    ...    —      — 

—  —  foreign,do,—      — 


-Dec.  31. 

Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...16a—  20s 
Mustard,white.p.bush.6  —   7 

—  brown,  do 7  —    9 

Rape,  per  last  251.- 28J. 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.l000...9l.  123 

—  —  foreign, p, too  61. 15s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  41.    5* 
Tares,  pert>ash....43  6d— 5s6d 


1—1850.] 


THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE 
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CAMELLIAS,  ST  AND  AED  KOSES,  BULBS,  ic.,ju5t  received 
from  the  Nurseries  of  Mons.  P.  VEHDraR,  at  Paris. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  his 
Great  Room,  3S,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  on  TUES- 
DAY, Jan.  S,  at  11  for  12  o'clock,  an  Importation  of  SGI)  Ca- 
mellias, well  furnished  with  flower-buds,  420  Standard  Roses  of 
the  best  sorts,  450  Hyacinths,  ISO  Tulips,  183  Gladioli,  40  Ama- 
ryllis, &c.— without  any  reserve.— May  be  viewed  the  day  prior, 

and  Catalogues  had. 

DUTCH  BULBS  AND  OTHER  BULBOUS  ROOTS.  WITH 
A  QUANTITY  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  sell  by  Auction,  at 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham-road,  1  mile  from 
Hyde  Park-corner,  oa  THURSDAY,  January  10,  1350,  without 
reserve,  a  quantity  of  BULiJS,  comprising  Double  Hyacmths, 
Kanunculas,  Tieridia,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Tulip,  White  Colchicum,  Commelina,  Pernettya,  Rigida,  &c.  ; 
Mushroom  Spawn,  150  roots  of  Victoria  Rhubarb,  Giant  Aspa- 
ragus, Strawberry,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  200 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  and  a  quantity  of  Ash-leaf  Kidney 
Potato.— May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  sale. 
Catalogues  free  by  post,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton 
Nursery,  Fnlham-road,  Brompton. 

■  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  has  received  instructions 
(from  an  eminent  Firm)  to  sell  by  Auction,  at  the 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham-road  (one  mile  from  Hyde 
Park-corner),  in  February,  1850,  without  reserve,  500  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, 150  SCARLET  RHODODENDRONS,  a  quantity 
of  AZALEAS,  and  other  American  Plants,  with  a  choice 
assortment  of  Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing  ROSES,  and 
other  Stock.— May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton 
Nursery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton. _^_^^_^ 

■  BROMPTON  NURSERY  GROUND. 

DA.  RAMSAY  begs  leave  to  offer  his  Services 
•  to  the  Trade  and  others  as  an  AUCTIONEER,  VALUER, 
&c.,  and  trusts  that  by  devoting  his  personal  attention,  witli 
strictly  moderate  charges,  to  give  satisfaction. 

Parcels  of  Stock,  &c.,  received  and  offered  for  Sale  by 
Auction  on  the  above  premises, 

D.  A.  R.  begs  to  state  that  all  goods  or  stock  sent  to  him  for 
Sale  by  Auction  must  be  delivered  on  to  the  premises  prior  to 
being  advertised  for  sale. — Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  D.  A. 
Ramsay,  Auctioneer,  &c.,  Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham- 
road,  Brompton,  promptly  attended  to. 


HOT-WATER  PIPES  AND  TROUGH  PIPES, 
with  all  the  usual  connexions. 
J.  JONES,  Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  No.  6,  Bankside,  London, 
k  eeps  a  very  large  stock  of  Hot  Water  and  Trough  Pipes,  with 
Elbows,  Syphons,  Tee  Pieces,  Collars,  Flange  Sockets,  and 
Spigots,  Throttle  Valves,  &c.,  of  excellent  quality,  and  at  very 
low  prices.  Parties  requiring  the  work  to  be  done  can  have 
good  workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  everything 
requisite  for  the  heating,  ifcc,  at  a  stated  sum.  Rain-water 
pipes,  Sutters,  Sash-weights,  RaiUng  Bars,  Air  Bricks,  and 
numerous  other  castings  are  also  kept  at  J.  Jones's,  Iron  Bridge 
Wharf,  No.  6,  Bankside,  London. 

G^RICULTURAL     TRAINING    SCHOOL, 

Established  for  General,  Practical,  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion, Hoddesdon,  Herts. 
Fresident  for  tlte  Session. — The  Right  Honourable  Loed  Dacke. 

Resident  Head  blaster, — Mr.  Haselwood. 

Second  Master.— Mr.  Lcpton.         Third  Ifasfei-.— Mr.  Cokatne, 

French  and  German  Master, — Mr.  Roelands. 

Science  and  Practice  of  Agri-| \j^_' ^,^^^^^^001,. 


TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  ENGLAND. 


MARY    WEDLAKE    AND    CO., 

ENGINEERS  AND  MACHINE  MAKERS  TO  THE  HON.  BOARD  OF  ORDNANCE,  WOODS,  WORKS,. 
EASTERN  COUNTIES,  AND  SOUTH-EASTERN  AND  BRIGHTON  RAILWAYS,  &c. 


The  Daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wedlake,  begs  sincerely  to  return  her  thanks  to  those  friends  of  her  late  father, 
who  for  the  last  si-i  years  have  so  kindly  bestowed  their  patronage  on  her  Establishment,  the  Original  Inqjlement  Faetoiy, 
founded  upwards  of  40  vears,  at  Homchurch,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Fairkytes  Iron  Works  ;  and  she  begs  also  to  remind 
sentlemen  farmers  generally  that  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  her  deceased  parent,  she  continues  to  carry  on  the  samfr 
business  under  the  name  of  MARY  WEDLAKE  and  Co.  Upon  an  inspection  of  their  various  Machines,  gentlemen  connected 
with  Agriculture  will  find  all  kinds  of  Machinery  recently  much  improved  ;  and  M.  W.  and  Co.,  being  determined  to  meet  the 
times  and  bein"-  in  a  position  to  do  so,  they  have  made  considerable  reduction  in  their  prices.  They  beg  to  draw  the  atteutiou 
of  theu'  friends 'to  the  new  4.horse  Threshing  Machine,  which,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  at  least  is  equal  to  steam  power,  without 
a  tenth  of  the  expense  and  danger  attending  it. 


[  Mr.  WiLBSMiTH,  S.M.C.C. 
[  Mr.  A.  Cheket,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Mr.  Haselwood, 


culture 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Mani- 
pulation   

Cattle  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logy        

Botany,  Geology,  and  Natural 
History  | 

Practical  Mechanics  and  Na- 1  •,»■„  t  ,..^,T.«« 
tural  Philosophy       j  ^'^-  Lcptoh. 

Practical  SurveyiDg,  Levelling,  \  Mr.  Haselwood  and 

and  Draining  /     Mr.  Lupton, 

This  Institution  has  been  established  on  the  largest  scale  of 

efBciency,  and  will  be  found  complete  in  every  department, 
A  Fund  has  also  been  established  by  several  nobleman  and 

gentleman  advocates  of  combining  "  Science  with  Practice  "  to 

assist  the  Tenant  Farmers  to  educate  their  sons  attbis  School  ; 

particulars  of  which,  with  Prospectus,  may  be  had  of  the  Head 

Master,  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  either  personally  or  by  letter, 


TO    NORSEEYMEN    AND     OTHERS.  —  ELIGIBLE 
OPPORTUNITY. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  old-established  and 
suitably  stocked  and  planted  NURSERY  GROUND,  of 
about  4^  acres,  enclosed  by  substantial  brick  walls,  nearly 
covered  with  bearing  Fruit  trees  ;  a  compact  Cottage,  Three 
Greenhouses,  viz.,  a  67  feet  lean-to,  a  -iO  feet;  and  30  feet  span 
ditto.  Propagating  Stove,  Range  of  Brick  Pits,  Frames,  Lights, 
Hand-glasses,  &c.,  all  in  good  conditio  i.  An  excellent  supply 
of  water.  The  business  is  in  the  locality  of  two  populous 
tovras,  three  villages,  and  various  gentlemen's  residences, 
within  a  short  distance  from  a  railway  terminus,  and  nearly 
20  miles  from  any  similar  establishment.— For  particulars  and 
to  treat  for  the  same  apply  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hinds,  Estate  Agent, 
&c,,  37,  Queen-street,  Ramsgate. 


FOR  PUBLIC  SALE,  at  the  New  Com  Exchange 
Tavern,  Mark-lane,  on  MONDAY,  January  21,  1850,  at 
2  o*clock  precisely,  about  1700  tons  of  damaged  PERUS^IAN 
GUANO,  in  Warehouse,  ex  sundry  ships,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Anthony  Gibbs  and  Sons,  the  Importers.  —  Catalogues  and 
further  particulars  in  due  time  from  Messrs.  J.  A.  Rucker  and 
Bancraft,  Brokers,  26,  Commercial  Sale  Rooms,  Mincing- 
lane,  London. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  »or  LESS  than  ONE 
SHILLING  PER  DAY,  and  Make  the  Animal  look  Better 
than  when  Paying  12s.  and  lis.  per  Week. — Consider  the  enor- 
mous saving  in  these  hard  times — times  of  cheapness. — Apply 
personally  or  by  letter  at  Mary  Wedlake  and  Co*s,  118,  Fen- 
church- street.  Oat-bruising  and  Chalf-machine  Manufactory, 
established  upwards  of  40  years. 

ETCaLFE  and  Co.'s  new  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose, — Is.  An  Improved  Clothes-Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair,  Flesh- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
Brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
BiNGLET,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establishment,  130  b,  Oxford-street, 
one  door  from  Holies-street. 

3fETCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  2s.  per  box. 

Caution.— Beware   of   the    words    *'From    Metcalfe's," 
adopted  fey  some  housesi 


The  above  Machine  will  be  found  made  of  the  very  best  materials  and  of  first-rate  workmanship,  with  self-oiling  boxe%r 
which  prevent  the  brasses  and  other  pai-ts  from  giving  way. 

NUMEROUS  REFERENCES  CAN  BE  GIVEN,  r,    t  t    of^  -.o^e 

"  Weybridge  Farm,  Homchurch,  July  29,  iS46. 
*'  Sir,— In  answer  to  your  letter  respecting  the  Threshing  Machine  I  had  from  Mrs.  Wedlake.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am 
perfectly  satistified  with  it.     It  does  its  work  very  clean,  without  injuring  the  straw,  and  it  will  thresh  faster,  and  is  easier  tor 
the  horses,  than  any  machine  of  this  description  that  I  have  ever  seen :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  see  that  there  are  any  improve- 


ments  wanted.     Yours  respectfully, 
"  To  Mr.  Bunn,  Farmer,  Herts." 

Mr.  Blewitt  says,  •'  I  threshed  20  sacks  of  Oats  in  one  hour, 
3  loads  of  Wheat-straw  per  hour,  and  upwards.  We  have 
threshed  upwards  of  2000  of  all  sorts  of  grain  in  12  months, 
without  a  shilling  of  expense  for  repair." 

Mr.  J.  Lee  :  "  I  never  saw  such  a  machine  before.  We  can- 
not get  sufficient  hands  to  feed  it," 


Anthony  Vince." 

Mr.  P.  Brown  :  "  We  have  done  upwards  of  60  quartersper 
day  ;  straw  uninjured  ;  two  quarters  and  a  half  of  Rye  in  little 
more  than  an  hour." 

Mr.  WAPHBO0RN :  "  In  all  the  course  of  my  experience  as  a 
farmer,  I  never  saw  a  machine  of  such  power,  and  so  substan- 
tially constructed." 


All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  Mart  Wedlake  and  Co.,  in  full,  the  Fairkytes  Iron  Works,  118,  Penchurch-street,  City ;  or 
5  Stand,  Mark-lane,    A  list  of  the  different  articles  made  at  the  Works  may  be  had  on  application. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


W        ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


F, 


M'NEILL  AND  Co.,  of  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill- 
row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 

THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
Prizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Coitpany, 
Honourable  Comjiissioneks  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  -wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Pee  Square  Foot. 
*,j*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Ai'chitects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

l^=  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,    Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas,  Barry,  Esq., 
R.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  ace 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  he  roofed  with 
their  Felt,    Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 


TOOTHACHE  PERMANENTLY  CURED  BY 
using  BRANDE'S  ENAMEL  for  filling  decaying  Teeth, 
and  rendering  them  sound  and  painless.  Price  Is,  Enough 
for  several  Teeth.  The  only  substance  approved  by  the 
medical  faculty,  as  being  unattended  vnth  pain  or  danger,  and 
the  good  effects  of  which  are  permanent.  Sold  by  all  Chemists 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Twenty  really  authorised  Testimonials 
accompany  each  bos,  with  full  directions  for  use.  Sent  free, 
bv  return  of  post,  by  J.  Willis,  24,  East  Temple  Chambers, 
Whitefriars,  Fleet-street,  London,  in  return  for  13  penny 
stamps.  CAUTION.— The  great  success  of  this  preparation 
has  induced  numerous  unskilful  persons  to  produce  spurious 
imitations,  and  to  copy  "  Brande's  Enamel "  Advertisements. 
It  is  needful,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  impositions,  by 
eeeing  that  the  name  of  John  Wiems  accompanies  each  packet. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.- 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Gaivan-        Japanned 
ised.  Iron, 

2.inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide     ..'.      7d.  per  yd.    5d.  per  yd, 
2-inch     „      strong  „  ...      9        „  ^h     >» 

2-inch     ,,      extra  strong  „  ...    12        „  9       „ 

l^-inch      „      light  „  ...      8        „  6        „ 

l^inch     „      strong  „  ...    10        „  3       „ 

1^-inch     „      extra  strong  „  ...    14        „  11        „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  priceSo. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesb,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3dn 
per  square  foot.    Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London^  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 

Just  published,  with  numerous  plates,  price  125., 

THE    FARM    ENGINEER.:    a   Treatise   on   Bara 
Machinery,  particularly  on  the  application  of  Steam  and 
other  Motive  Povrers  to  the  Threshing  Machine,  and  the  ex- 
tended application  of  Steam  as  a  Motive  Power  at  Farms. 
By  Robert  Ritchie,  C.E.,  Edinburgh,  A.J.C.E.,  F.R.S.A.S. 
London  :  Blaceie  and  Son,  Warwick-square,  and  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  


DIETETIC  COCOA. 

HOMCEOPATHIC  PATIENTS,  DYSPEPTICSj,- 
and  Persons  of  Delicate  Constitutions,  are  strongly  Fe- 
commended  to  use  TAYLOR  BROTHERS'  DIETETdC 
COCOA,  as  being  very  superior  to  any  preparation  of  the  Cocoa 
Nut  hitherto  introduced.  This  article  is  manufactured  on  a 
peculiar  principle,  by  which  the  oily  portions  of  the  nut  are. 
neutralised,  at  the  same  time  its  flavour,  purity,  and  nutritwus 
properties  are  maintained.  It  is  an  essential  article  of  diet  ^or 
those  under  Homceopatbic  Treatment,  agrees  with  the  most 
delicate  digestive  organs,  is  agreeable  and  soothmg  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  proves  at  the  same  time  both  invigorating 
and  refreshing.  ,    ,     ,,.,,     _  .,  , 

Sold  wholesale  by  Taylor  Brothers,  at  their  Mills,  ^Pital- 
fields,  London,  and  retaU,  in  lib.,  ilb.,  and  J  lb.  tm-foil 
packets,  at  Is.  id.  per  lb.,  by  most  respectable  Grocers  and 
Tea-dealers  in  the  kingdom  ;  of  whom  also  may  be  had  Taylor 
Brothers'  original  SOLUBLE  COCOA  (only  one-third  the  pnce 
of  Coffee),  the  consumption  of  which  article  exceeds  ONi.  Mll^ 
LION  POUNDS  per  annum— a  fact  which  has  induced  many 
parties  to  manufacture  spurious  imitations,  which,  although 
somewhat  resembling  the  appearance,  are  totally  devoid  of  the 
essential  and  peculiar  properties  of  the  original  and  only  genu- 
ine  article.  To  guard"  against  these  counterfeits,  Taylor  Bro- 
thers recommend  the  purchase  of  their  article  in  packets  only 
which  bear  their  name,  witli  directions  'for  use.  Sold  by  au 
Grocers  and  Tea-dealers, 
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FLORISTS    TO   HER    MAJESTY, 
QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


AND^iHIS   MAJESTY, 
THE    KING    OF    THE    BELGIANS. 


SELECT  LIST  OF  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 


GROWN   AND   SOLD    ET 


ESTABLISHiaJ    1786. 


COLLECTIONS      OF      GARDEN      SEEDS 

No.I-Co.pIetec';llS^/foVar.\f?elrS^^  ^^    ™,^    ^^O^ING    PRICES. 

No.  2-Complete  CoUection  in  Smaller  Quantities  '  "  proportion,  for  one  year's  supply  

No.  3— Ditto  ditto 

No.  4— Ditto  ditto  ..[  '" 

m  following  ma  he  the  Sorts  md  Q«  J^^/S^^/rrN:.^  COL^EC^ION '™  /'  T'""  ""™^"  ^"^^"°°^-      '"  ■"^-  ■> 


£2 
1 
1 
0 


10s. 

10 

0 

12 


0 
0 

6 


PEAS— 1  quart  Rendle's  first  Early  Green 


pint 


Early  Prince  Albert 
Early  Warwick 
Woodford's  Marrow 
Bedman's  Imperial 
Flack*s  Dwarf  Victory 
Blue  Scimitar 
Blue  Prussian 
Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow 
Victoria  Branching  Marrow 
Bishop's  New  Long-podded 


BEANS,  4  qrts.  Early  White  LoDg-pod 


Green  Windsor 
Johnson's  Wonderful 
Scarlet  Runners 
Dwarf  French 
Rendle's  Superb  Crimson 
Whyte's  Black  Red 
Silver  or  Sea  Eale 
-hf.-oz.  Dwarf  Curled 
Packet  Green  Cabbaffinff 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS-qr..oz.  impofted 


1    pint 

BEET-hf.-ok 
qr.-oz. 
qr.-oz. 

BORECOLE- ' 


BROCCOLI  qr.-oz.  Grange'sEarly  Dwarf  Cape 
qr.-oz.  Early  Purple  Cape 
Packet  Adam's  Superb  Wlyte 
Packet  Legg's  Late  Dwarf  White 
„       True  Walcheren 
„      Chappie's  Cream 
r. .  -OT* .  r,^    ,  .  '»  Rendle's  Improved  WiUcove 
CABBAGE— hf.-oz.  Shilling's  British  Queen 
qr.-oz.  Wheeler's  Imperial 
qr.-oz.  Rendle's  Early  Admirable 
hf.-oz.  Early  Cornish 
qr.-oz.  Large  Paignton 
hf.-oz.  Early  Hope 
qr.-oa.  Red  Dutch  (pickling) 
b  »  TT^tr    ,  n  ^''-oz.  Atkin's  Early  Matchless 
SAVOY— hf.-oz.  Green  Curled 

Packet  Cattell's  Green  Curled 
CARROT— 1  oz.  Earliest  Horn  (for  frames) 
4  oz.  Improved  Altriogham 
2  oz.  James's  Green  top 
1  oz.  White  Belgian 
CAULIFLOWER— qr.-oz.  Large  Asiatic 


CELERY— Packet  Seymour's  Superb  White 

„      Large  Manchester  Red 
CRESS-l  lb.  Curw"''"""  Walout-flavoured 
CUCUMBER— Packet  Rendle's  Pine  Ridge 

,1      Sion  House 
__,  .  „  ..      Fine  Early  Frame 

DELAWARE  GREENS.— qr.-oz. 
ENDrVE— qr.-oz.  Green  curled 

T  ?55;r^,?''-  ■^'"'^  ^"'■S"  Broad-leaved  Scotch 

LhllUCE— qr.-oz.  Green  Cos 

qr.-oz.  Adj's  Large  Cos 
qr.-oz.  Bath  Cos 
hf.-oz.  Drumhead  Cabbage 
qr.-oz.  White  „ 

qr.-oz.  Ice  „ 

qr.-oz.  Maltese  ,, 

MUSTARD— 1  lb.  White 

MELON— Packet  Duncan's  Green  Flesh 
Packet  True  Beechwood 

ONION— 6  oz.  White  Spanish 
4  oz.  RedDeptford 


t  *  /-.         1  X     r.  .   7   ,  ».  -     --     — , o...»o.avi^,  loz.  KedDepttord  i 

^»*  Complete  Printed  Lista  of  Nos.  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  will  be  found  in  our  New  Book  Cataio^np  „nrt  ,.,„  i,»  i.  ^  r    .• 

arc  not  re^rca  in  tkc  ulo.c  CoUection.,  ..„  J^Sl^f  ^^'^.^  ^.^  cSStt" 


ONION— 2  oz.  James's  Long  Keeping 
1  oz.  Silver-skinned 
1  oz.  Tripoli 
PARSLEY— 4  oz.  Rendle's  Treble  Garnishing 

2  oz.  Myatt's  Treble  Curled 
PARSNIP — 2  oz.  Improved  Guernsey 
RADISH— 4  oz.  Wood's  Earliest  Frame 
8  oz.  Early  Scarlet 
4  oz.  White  and  Red  Turnip 
SPINACH— 1  lb.  Round 
i  lb.  Prickly 
TOMATOES— qr.-oz. 

TURNIPS— 4  oz.  Rendle's  Early  6  weeks  Stone 
4  oz.  Early  White  Dutch 
4  oz.  White  Stone 
4  oz.  Yellow  Altringham 
„„  2  oz.  Six  Weeks  Yellow 

VEGETABLE  MARROW-qr.-oz. 
HERBS— Packet  Sweet  Bazil 

„  Sweet  Marjoram 
Summer  Savory 
Thyme 


If  there  should  be  any  sorts  that 


very    solid, 


Ihe  following  can  be  highly  recommended  as  being  very  choice  and  valuable  varieties,  and  will  be  FORTTARDE  D^FlFpf  b'  p    f      .  .-., 

^„„..  ^'"^  *"'  ^^'^'P"''°  °f  Cucumbers  and  Melon"  which  are  L   pL  nacket  ^^-  P" 

BRUSSELS- SPROUTS-importcd  variety  r,,r,-^ ,,.-c    ,,._,_„ ,       .  ,  "uicn  are  is.  per  packet. 

BORECOLE — Cabbaging :  new,  very  hardy  j  an 

excellent  variety 
BEOCCULI-Keudie's Superb  WiUcove  :amost 
valuable  late  variety,  unequalled 
Howden's  superb  Purple  :  a  very  valuable  sort 
Adam's  new  early  White  :   a  most  superior 

early  sort 
Grange's  early  White :    a  very  good  Autumn 
Broccoli ;  succeeds  the  Cauliflower  in  Oc- 
tober 
Walcheren,  true :  superb  autumn  sort ;  one 

of  the  very  best  white  Broccolis  grown 
Tictoria,  fine  late  White  :  a  very  superior  sort 
Chappie's  early  Cream :  large  superior  va. 

riety  for  Autumn  and  early  Spring 
Blletson's  Mammoth  :  a  very  large  excellent 
late  sort ;  the  largest  Broccoli  in  cultiva- 
tion 
BEET— Rendle's  superb  :  a  very  superior  dark 
variety  of  great  merit 
Cattell'a  dwarf  blood  Red  :   an  excellent  sort 
"White's  Black  :  large  and  fine  ;  can  be  highly 
recommended 
CABBAGE— Rendle's  early  Admirable  :  a  most 
valuable  early  sort 


CABBAGE— Early  Hope  :  a  good  early  sort 

Barnes's  new  early  Dwarf 

British  Queen,  Shilling's  :  very  excellent  va. 
riety 

Sprotboro' ;  very  large  and  good 

Matchless,  Atkins's  :   superior  variety  •  can 
be  highly  recommended  ' 

Enfield  Market :  very  early  and  good 

East  Ham  :  one  of  the  very  best  for  general 
crop 

Early  Cornish  :  large,  excellent  sort 

Early  Paignton  ;  very  large 

Warner's  Incomparable  :  very  early  and  ex- 
cellent 
CARROT— Improved  Altringham:  superior  to 
the  older  variety 

James'  Green  Top  ;  large  and  very  sweet 
CAULIFLOWER- Large  late  Asiatic:    very 
fine  and  large  ;  an  excellent  sort 

Walcheren  (true),  a  most  excellent  and  valu- 
able variety ;  produces  close  compact 
beads  ;  can  be  highly  recommended 
CELERY-Sejmour's  Superb  White  :  very  solid, 
large  size,  and  excellent  flavour  •  well 
adapted  for  early  crop  ' 

Giant  White  (Law's)  :  solid,  enormous  size 


CELERY-Superb  Red  (Jones) 
and  large,  exquisite  flavour 
COUVE  TRONCHUDA-This  is  a  delicious 
vegetable,  much  more  tender  and  finer  fla- 
voured than  the  Cabbage 
CUCUMBER— Cheltenham  Surprise:  frame 
very  prolific,  and  from  18  in.  to  20  in  length  ■ 
can  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  finest 
known 

Sion  House :  an  acknowledged  favourite  for 
general  crop 

Cuthill's  Black  Spine  :  a  very  handsome  fruit, 
a  good  general  cropper 

Southgate  :  grown  for  the  London  Market ; 
of  medium  size,  but  great  bearer 

Stockwood   Long  Ridge:   good  variety  for 
open  air 
LEEK— London  Flag  :  fine,  broad-loured,  best 

variety 
LETTUCE— Ady's  Cos:  large  and  fine 

Monstrous  Cos  :  largest  of  all,  and  not  apt 
to  run  to  seed 

Tietoria  Cabbage  :  s  splendid  cabbage  Let- 
tuce 

Drumhead  or  Malta  :  an  excellent  summer 
sort,  large  and  fine 


Packet,  or  Twenty  Packets  for  8s.,   \ 

MELON— Duncan's  Green  Fleshed:   fine  fla. 

voured,  excellent  variety 
Beechwood  (true)  :  a  very  beautiful  netted 

fruit,  of  first-rate  excellence 
Cabul  Green-fleshed  :  flue  flavoured 
Windsor  Prize  :  very  excellent  sort 

ONION— White  Spanish  or  Portugal :  best  for 

general  crop 
Brown_  Portugal :    resembles  the  above  ex.. 

cept  in  colour ;  good  for  general  crop 
James's  Long  Keeping  :  a  very  good  variety, 

keeps  sound  longer  than  any  other 

PARSLEY— Rendle's  Treble  Garnishing 
Myatt's  Extra  Fine  Double  Curled :  a  beau, 
tiful  sort  for  garnishing 

PARSNIP — Improved  Guernsey 

RADISH    Wood's  Early  Frame  :  the  very  best 
for  forcing 

TURNIP— Early  Snowball:    small,    compact 
sort 
Yellow  Maltese  :  excellent  for  garden  culture 
Rendle's  Early  Green  Top  Stone ;  large  and 
good 


MITCHELL'S    ROYAL    ALBERT    RHUBARB. 

This  IS  extremely  prolific  and  produces  very  large  stalks,  of  a  rich  red  colour— it=i  flavnni.  ;=  /ioi;„;«.„        j  •  i    t,    r     •.       ..        j- 

-«^-«/---nd4__J^n{^^^  for  .|„e^xtrao;a^.^^earUness.    It  can  be  most 

,,,.  FLOWERSEEDS. 

We  have  a  very  superior  stock  of  all  the  newest  kinds,  and  as  some  of  the  choicest  variptip,  «r»  „r.r.^r.  „„  j  -  -         x- 

No.  1—100  Packets  choice  sorts,  includmg  all  the  best  Hardv  Half  har,lv  »t,^  rTiT.t^       a         f°^-rT       .?,         •  , 

No.  2_  SO  Ditto  ditto  ^'  ^^'™f''y'  ^""^  Greenhouse  Annuals,  Biennials,  and  Perennials,   18s.,  larger  packets  25s. 

No.  3-  25  Ditto  ditto  ditto  d't?  ^'^''  ^"*°  ''^*- 

»B>^I>I^E  S  NEW  BOOX  CATAIOGXIE  OP  SEEDS  ^s  ;„.«  ^j;^S„-<i -,^^  Hall.      It  will  be  found  of  mucrvalue  to  all  purchasers  of  Kitchen  Garden, 

Part  2  contains  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  ihe  choicest  and  lest  varieties  of  Aqeicclttoal  Seeds 

eoZoJ^^sl  ThZht  TrlmlTftTff"'  ^^'  "^Af  '^"  '^''}r%  '^''^'■''  ^"^V^^  ^^'^"^'  !l^^^3-\^t'  the  hardiness  and  duration  of  each  variety;  2d,  thz 
W,^,',J„'J^    Ajti'AC.  OMcJ  4(A,  «Ae  fame  of  flowering.    Also  some  meful  information  and  advice  relating  to  the  proper  mode  of  culture    with  the  manner  of  testina  the 

lT&Lf:klec!iZ:''"''''''^''''  ''*»'^'*^'  "f  »«-'''^'^»'  ^™-  ^-'^^'-^^  «^  Stocks,  AstJs,^c.,  aiZa.ihe\i:,!srfuZtediyTz:iiS^^ 

Copies  of  this  valuable  Catalogue  can  be  obtained  on  application  gralU.  by  inclosing  two  penny  stamps  to  pay  the  postage. 

•rSJIo*?  nl^^iP^^^®  £2  will  be  delivered  free  of  Carriage  to  any  Station  on  the  Great  Western,  Bristol  and  Gloucester, 
f  Ji?  V  of  ^^^^^^'  <"^  South  Devon  Railways ;  or  to  any  town  in  Devon  and  Cornwall :  or  to  Cork,  Dublin,  or  Liver- 
pool, by  Steamers.  •        '  ' 

eat{on'^oTmrfs7fFnaTJZ"nJ'^7V^'^'°^'r""'''P'''  te^r^i^"!  station  being  adjoining  our  Union-road  Establishment),  andv,e  mu,  enjoy  Railway  eommuni. 
Britain        C  Lif  rf  1?    «-^\Seotland,and  have  made  arrangements  with  some  of  the  principal  Carriers  for  the  cheap  delivery  of  our  Goods  to  every  town  in  Great 

rok,lJfVZT        ^  »!'«™*'"'f  **»««  *f  xmmediately  communicated  to  us,  as  it  is  our  interest  to  see  that  our  customers  are  charged  at  the  lowest  rates. 
*.-  IlT  Goons  nT™^,^""'  ""•^'■'^  '*"  ^'""  *"  ^'"■*'  ^""™'  (^''''90w,  Liverpool,  London,  Falmouth,  and  most  of  the  principal  Ports  in  the  Kingdom. 

TO   oTLrL   ™tl  ^WBOVED   OF    IMMEDIATELY   EXCHANGED  ;     AND    IT   IS    PARTICULAKLY   REQUESTED      THAT   ANT    DEFICIENCY   IN   QDANTITIES,     OR   INAITENTIOS 

10  ORDERS,  BE  IMMEDIATEtY  COMHnNICATED  TO  DS.  K.  B.  ALL  POST-OFFICE  ORDERS   SHODLD  BE  MADE  PAYABLE  TO   "WILLIAM   EDGECUMBE  lia<DLE.» 

f,               „                                                                                     ESTABLISHED   1786. 
_L0PNiiN<;  HorsE,  Union  Hoad. ^ WILLIAM    E.    RENDLE    and    Co.,    PLYMOUTH. 

Pliated  bj  WlLlIAM  Bbasidst,  of  No.  1 


g,^""" l;.»"«t.  lS"hVpT'edi«  of'lhJffi.J!' ta°^?Citr  o°f  L^'Bd^o^'MllabtedbV';timTirn%'^'''Tf".'  5?L"?' »' N^-'.Cjrch.Mw,  Stoke  Newingtou,  bolb  In  lb.  C.m>tv  ot  MiddlMei.  Frtoters,  at  their  offlce 
Communiwtiou.  are  to  be  abbm.s.b  tam\mxai.-sl^viitCi^^vmi!mS.  ^  Ro.  5.  «iarleMtre«i  ta  the  padUiof  St,  P««J'%eovent-gwdeii,  In  the  Mia  coanty.  where  all  AdvertUemeati  ml 


~^^ 


C^<^i'< 


^■yttJ^^/^      }i-^ii 


DENE 


AND 


A  Stamped  K'ewspaper  of  Kural  Economy  and  General  I^ews.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


-No.  2—1850.] 
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[Price  6^. 


INDEX. 


Ae;n.  Imp,  Society  of  Ireland  , . 

Apprentice  fees 

Arsenic  a  Bleep  for  Wheat    ..., 
Atlas  PhvBicftl,  Jobnsion's,  rev. 

Avi'u-ies  and  rata   

CalboaRlnboBit  

Caledonian  Hort.  Society 

Calendar,  Hordcukural ., 

—  Asriciiliural  

Carts.  Cumberland   

Cattle,  on  latiins 

—  increaa-^  of  weisht   in,  as 

coniparekl  with  tlie  con- 
soinuMon  of  food   ,...,. 

ChrysaHtheraumB,  cuUure  of  .. 

Ckenceatei'  AKri.  College 

Colniira,  liarmuny  of 

Conveyfiacine  Bytleai  in  regard 
to  land 

Corn,  Cohb'ti'a 

Cottages,  labnuTPra' 

Diseases  of  plants 

Draining.  Mr.  Mcclii  on 

J?rainai;e  ice 

F.r?5  with  di—.oloured yolks.,.. 

Elvaston  Caatle 

Ewes,  danger  of  puLtiug  on 
Tamipa 

S'acCQinfj  Willi  low  Drices  

—  Sccifcb  and  English 

Fees,  apprentice     

Glas>K  lioucea,  wo  -den  ahulters  a 

good  protei'tion  for     

Gloucester    Airi.    Society— Mr. 

Hewitt  Davis's  spoech    

Gray's  { Dr.)  Plants  of  ihe  United 

States,  rev 

Hares  8Ud  sulpjiurej  raga 


29  a 

19  6 

an  a 

n  c 

22  a 

W  a 

22  6 

23  c 

20  e 
2/  a 


Horses,  Wheat  for    27  i 

Ireland  holidnys  in 27  t 

John^too's  Fhyical  At!ai,rev.,,  22  i 

Labourers' cotrag.is 2"   i 

Land,     ana     the    conveyancing 

sys'em   ^5  ( 

L">uda2;«ntK,  qualifications  of  ,.   2?  i 

Mft'ze,  Cob>)eu'3 2S  i 

MnuureB,  art  ficiiil 2i  i 

—      Metropolitan     Sewaje 

Company 19  i 

Manure  tihed  28  t 

Mats  anrl  wooJen  rliuttera 32  t 

Metrn|Killian    Sewage    Manure 

Company 19  ( 

Pear  inotb.. 20  t 

Plants,  diseases  of 20  i 

—  descent  ot  sap  in    ,.  21   i 

—  grfupiue  of 23  i 

Pro'eccion,  ahutteis  better  for, 

than  mats '?.'!  r, 

Rabbita  and  sulphured  ragB  ...^  t'i  I 

Rata  in  aviaries 'J2  l 

Uoses,  to  prune 24   ( 

—  contiuuoui  bboming' ....  'Jl  t 

SaWii  apleodena 2;;  o 

Sap  in  planrs,  deacent  of    21   c 

Seedin  c,  tliin -^b    i 

Stud,  tup,  by  Harry  Hieover,  rev,  29  ( 

Tea,  green,  to  colnur   21   I 

Tortrix  ansus'iaraoa  ...  %u 

Trade  m'-mjianda '2]  I, 

Vermin,  He  traction  of    23  i 

Villa  gardenini; 2ii  a 

Vines",  to  prune 20  fl 

Wheat  f<ir  hnrpca 27   c 

—  steeped  In  arsenic 30  a 

Wooden  »-hut  era  I'  mnt8    S2  a 


TO  THE  SUB.^CRIBERS  TO  TUS 

(:j.ARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INbTITUTION. 
^  ^The  ca^ L'  of  John  SnEPnEHD,  Xo.  11  nn  the  List  fur  the 
next  Election  (I'jth  January,  ISoOj,  and  the  third  application, 
is  most  respectfully  and  e  irnesUy  recommended  to  the  Sub- 
scribers  by  Mr.  Orissei-l,  of  Palace-jard,  W^stuiin'^ter,  vfho 
will  tliankfaily  a;iaia  reueive  proxies.  Mi*.  Grissell  hopes, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Subscribers,  tliat  John  Shepberd 
will  be  succes-fal  at  the  next  Election. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE 

GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 
— Youc  Votes  are  aolicited  fur  LiDWARD  BEACH,  of 
Quedgely,  near  Glou-^esier,  a  very  deserving  old  man,  no^-  np- 
■wards  of  75  3  ears  uf  age.  He  hns  been  al!  his  life  engajjed  in 
the  gardening  business;  but,  unfortuna'ely,  through  losing  a 
great  portion  of  the  little  money  he  saved,  is  now  dependeni;  on 
charity.  The  favour  of  your  Vote  will  be  highly  esteenit-d 
He  is  strongly  recommended  by  Messrs.  Garawat,  Mates,  and 
Co.,  Durdham  Duun  Nursery,  Bristol ;  Mr.  George  WnEtLER, 
Kurseriman,  Warminster;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler,  Kingsholm 
Kursery,  Gloucester. 

ARD  a  N  E  RS'~b¥nE  V  0  LENT~I  NSTT'FuT  10  N, 
—NOVICE  is  her^'by  given,  that  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Institution  ^ill  be  hfld 
on  Wednesday  nest,  the  IJth  inst..  at  the  London  Coffee 
House,  Ludgate-hill,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Accounts 
of  the  charity  for  the  past  year,  and  elettiog  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  ;  also  to  consider  a  Report,  from  the  Committee 
recommending  certain  alterations  in  the  Ilules  of  the  la- 
sticution. 

An  Election  of  TWO  PENSIONERS  will  also  take  place  from 
among  the  following  Candidate*;,  whose  cases  have  been  ex- 
amined  and  approved  of  by  the  Committee 

Name.  " 

Edtvard  Warsoali,  ... 
Maey  Browne 
John  Skeates 
Thomas  Mills 
John  Applegy 

KOBERT  DdNCAN 

James  Battey 
Edward  Beach 

Jouw  Cocks      

Kichard  Rddland    ... 
John  Shepoeed 
William  i:rown 
Rice  Evaks 
John  Huedi'n 
cornelids  rorinson 

John  i?now      

Thomas  Fitzgerald 
John  Hopkins 
Henry  Schneider    .,, 

The  ch.iir  to  be  talveu  at  11  o'clock  precisely.  The  ballot 
wiil  commence  at  12,  and  close  at  2  o'clock  precisely.  No 
persjn  will  be  allowed  to  vote  whose  snb-cripuon  for  the  year 
1849  is  unpaid  oa  the  day  of  elecUon.     By  ovd -r, 

Edw.  E.  Cotlcr,  S  cretary, 

January  12.  97,  Farringdon-street. 


Resideuce. 

Applic 

Aro. 

LondoQ        

Sth  .. 

70 

Do 

6th  .. 

84 

Brixton         

6h  .. 

70 

Dulwich       

Suh  ., 

72 

Clapham      

4'.h  ., 

67 

Highgate     

4rh  .. 

70 

Chehea       

Sd    .. 

66 

Quedgley,  Gloucester 

8d     .. 

75 

Brixton        

3d     .. 

.  63 

Sutton-at-Hone,  Dartforc 

Sd     .. 

77 

Clapliam     

8d     .. 

71 

Andover       ...         

2d     .. 

.  71 

Stone,  Staffurdsliire 

2d     .. 

71 

Bath             

2d     .. 

.  65 

Greenwich 

2d     .. 

70 

Favnborough         

2d    .. 

.  65 

Fuiham        

l.st    .. 

61 

Naueaton,  Warwiclishire 

1st  .. 

63 

Colerne,  Wiltshire 

1st  .. 

84 

AMERICAN  PLAJNTS. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  he  has  just 
published  a  New  and  Complete  Catalogue  of  his  AMERI- 
CAN and  CONIFEROUS  PLANTS,  which  may  be  had  on 
application,  inclosing  two  stamps  for  post^ige  to 

HosEA  WATbRER,  Koap  Hill  Nursery,  Wok'ng,  Surrey. 
~C  UC  U  M  B  i:"Rs; 
THE  THRSE  BEST  CUCUMBERS  EVER  YET  SENT  OUT. 

EDWARD  TILEY  begs  to  reuiind  the  public  gene- 
rally, that  he  las  now  ready  to  dispose  of  gond  sound  seed 
of  his  VICTORY  OF  BATH.  GORDON'S  WHITE  SPINE, 
and  LORD  KKYNON'3  FAYODRITE  (this  last  is  the  best 
for  winter  cultivation).  These  CUCUMRERS  have  been 
thoroughly  proved  to  the  saUsfaction  of  hundreds  of  growers, 
and  need  n  ■  comment  on  their  superiority.  Victory  of  Bath, 
2s.  per  packet ;  Gordon's  White  Spine,  Is.  6d.  do. ;  Lord  Key- 
non's  Fiivourite,  or  Winter  Cucumber,  2s.  6d,  do.,  or  one 
packet  of  each  of  the  above  Cucumbers,  5s. 

E.  T.  bags  to  mention  that  he  has  the  whole  stock  of  the  seed  of 
that  unequalled  Melon,  "Brougham  Hall,"  Green-flesh  ;  it  has 
surpassf'd  all  others  this  season  at  the  London  exhibitions.  It 
is  as  much  superior  in  flnvour  to  all  other  Melons  as  the  Green- 
gage is  to  all  other  Plums.  Sold  in  packets  of  7  seeds,  2s.  Gd. 
each.— Sold  by  Edward  Tiley,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  aud 
Florist,  16,  Pulteoey-bridge,  Bath.  A  remittance  (either  in 
cash  or  in  postage  stamps)  must  accompany  the  order. 


MANNINGTON'S  PEARMAIN. 
TAMES  CAMERON,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  re- 
^J*  turns  his  best  thanks  to  his  friends  and  the  public  in 
general  for  their  liberal  support,  and  begs  to  sat  he  has  now 
for  sale  a  sufficient  quantiiy  of  the  above  valuable  APPLE, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  offer  th^m  ad  so  reduced  a  price  as  to 
ensure  them  extensive  cultivation.  It  is  a  middle-sized  variety, 
and  different  from  any  iu  cultivation,  and  remarkable  for  its 
rich  sugary  nnd  aromatic  flavour,  superior  in  every  respect  to 
the  Ribstone  Piupin,  It  is  in  its  height  of  flavour  from  January 
till  the  end  of  May,  and  a  very  good  bearer.  Strong  dwarf 
maiden  plants  5s.  each  ;  the  usu'il  allow.-^ince  to  the  trade. 
Remiitances  from  unknown  correspondents,  previous  to  the 
trers  being  sent,  by  Post-office  orders,  made  payable  to  James 
Cameron,  Nurser.sman,  Ucktield,  Susse?:. 

J,  C.  ha5  also  an  extensive  stock  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees, 
Quicks.  Evergreeug.  nml  Roses  of  first-ra^e  quality. 

W'lLLIAM  Piasters,  Esotic  Nurs'.ry,  Canter- 
bury, having  the  largest  and  most  divor.iifiwi  stock  of 
NURSERY  PLANTS  in  the  country,  and  by  long  e.-pcrience 
beiti?  etpert  in  determining  the  chdracteristics  o(  vt<.r:ou;  sites 
of  grotjnd,  so  as  to  (.Ian  and  plant  them  mo.st  Hesirably,  -ift'ers 
his  assistance  to  gentlemen  requiri:}g  the  old  of  a  Luntlricape 
Gardener,  or  wanting  Nursery  Phuj>.::  nc  the  myst  ecorioinical 
prices.  Planning  and  Planting  by  contract,  if  required.  Com- 
munications to  the  above  address  will  receive  lETitifd  jiti  atten- 
tion. 

GARDEN  SEEDS  of  a  superior  qua'ity  may  be  bad  :a  Col- 
lections of  11.;  21.  or  ol.  worth,  containing  a  i-npply  for  the 
whole  year,  upon  application  to  the  Subscriber.  Als  >,  ;t  large 
Collection  ot  the  best  FLOWER  SEEDS,  iu  assortmen's  of 
25  kinds  for  Gs.  ;  5t  for  10s  ;  100  tor  18s.  Larger  quantities  in 
proportion.  Orders  amounting  to  2i,  and  upwards  di^livered 
to  any  station  on  the  Snu'h  Eastern  Railway. 

William  Masters.  Exo'ic  Nursery.  CantTbury. 


FOREST  TREES,  &c. 
pETER  LAWSON  and  SON'S  LIST.~No.  II,  for 
-fi-    1850  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application,  or  a  copy 
will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  part  of  tha  United  Kingdom 
or  British  Colonies,  contaiuing  prices  of — 
Seedling  Forest  Trcres. 
Seedling  Ornamental   Trees 
and  Shrubs 


Transplanted  Forest  Trees 
Transplanted    Fruit     Tree 
StocUs 


Plants  for    Hedging,    Under. 

wood.  ifcc. 
Qaartered  Trees 
Ornamental  aud  Kare  Forest 

Trees 
Shrubs,  EricaceJE,  &  Climbers 


Coniferous  Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  nearly  300  species  and 
varieties,  among  which  are  all  the  new  sorts  hitely  introduced. 

The  nest  number  of  "  Petee  Lawsos  and  Son's  Li~t'*  will 
comprise  a  Cu:alugue  or  Flower  Seeds,  annu:il.  biennial,  and 
perennial,  accompanied  by  a  Treatise,  cimtaining  sinipU-  prao- 
ticiil  directions  for  splecting  and  raising  those  suiiabie  for  cul- 
tivation in  this  country. 

Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  the 
Hi^hland  and  Agricultural  Socie'y  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
have  appoiated  as  their 

AGENT     IN     LONDON, 
Mr.  J.  C.  SoMMERS,  15:),  Penchurch-street,  who  will  afford  every 
information  as  to  supplies  of  Forest  Trees,  and  Garden  or  Agri- 
cultural Seeds. 

%*  There  are  ready  and  economical  means  of  transit  from 
Ediaburgh,  bo:h  by  Steam  and  Railway,  to  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.— George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  Jan.  12. 


FISHER,  HOLMES,  and  CO.,  Nuii-ertmen  and 
Sefdsmen,  Sheffield,  beg  to  offer  the  following  CHOICE 
CUCUMBERS  and  MELONa,  which  they  can  confldencly  re- 
commend, being  such  as  cannot  bi,' surpassed.  Sent  free  by  post. 

CUCUMBERS. 
BATLEY'S  TELEGRAPH.-Light  green,  fine  form,  vei?  pro- 
lific, 20  to  28  inches.     6  seeds,  2s.  ;  13  ditto,  3s.  Gd. 
COPPACK'S  HYBRID.— Dark  green,    extra   fine   form,   very 

superior.    G  seeds,  3s.  ;  12  ditto,  5s. 
CONTENDER. — Dark  green,  large,  and  very  prolific.    6  seeds, 

Is.  ;  12  ditto,  Is  6^. 
LANCASHIRE    WITCH.  —  A  great  improvement   iu    every 

respect  on  the  Sion  House.     6  seeds,  Is. ;  12  ditto.  Is.  6d. 
LARKISY'S  ST.  CATHARINE.—Very  handsome  and  superior, 

24  to  23  inches.     G  seeds,  2s.  ;  12  ditto,  3s.  Gd, 
HEAD'S  SUPERB.— Fine  for  early  forcing,  great  length,  and 

very  prolific.     6  seeds,  Is. ;  12  ditto,  Is.  6d. 
SION  HOUSE  (tru«).— 12  seeds,  Is. 
VICTOPvY  OF  BATH.— 13  seed",  Gf?. 
MELONS. 
FLEMING'S  TRENTHAM  HYBRID.— 6  seeds,  Is.;  12  ditto, 

Is.  6d. 
BEECHWOOD  (true;.— 12  seeds,  Is. 


NEMOPHILA  MACULATA,  3rf.,  6^?.,  and  Is.  per  packet. 

A  remittance  either  by  post-office  order  or  in  postage  stamp?;. 
Ti:e  Tra-^e  supplied.  Separate  Catalogues  of  Garden,  Flower, 
and  Agricultural  Seeds  ;  Garden  Implements,  &c.  ;  also  Trees, 
S.'irubs,  (fee,  may  be  had  free  on  application. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
Bulbs  of  this  most  benutiful  and  fragrant  Flower  have 
b^en  just  received  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBBETT'S  Old-esta- 
blished Italian  Warehouse,  18,  Pall-mall,  and  are  warranted 
double,  and  of  which  large  and  choice  roots  are  selected  at  4s. 
per  dozen.  Also,  expected,  about  the  end  of  January,  a  choice 
C'dlection  of  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  and  Shaddock  Trees, 
together  with  Cataionian,  Azorian,  and  Arabian  Jessamine 
plants,  any  of  which  may  be  bespoke. — N.B.  Orders  by  post 
punctually  attended  to. 


CHEAP!     CHEAP!!     CHEAP!!! 

CHARLES  DaLY  and  SON  beg  to  refer  their  friends 
and  the  public,  who  should  be  in  want  of  cheap  Thorn 
Quick,  cheap  Irish  Yews,  cheap  Shrubs,  cheap  Forest  Trees, 
and  cheap  Early  Seed  Potatoes  at  5s  per  bushel,  to  their  Adver- 
tisement in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  27th  of  October,  and 
3d  and  lOtb  of  November  last.  Their  Catalogue  of  Garden  aud 
Farming  Seeds  sent  free  by  post,  containing  a  good  many 
of  their  own  growing,  which  will  be  seen  by  their  Advertisement. 
They  will  also  feel  much  obliged  by  iheir  customers  paying 
their  last  year'd  account,  as  they  have  no  wish  to  put  them  to 
expense, — Coleraine,  Ireland,  Jan,  12, 


HOME  GROWN  SEEDS. 
QUTTON'S     NEW    PRICED    CATALOGUE     OP 

O  HOME  GROWN  SEEDS,  being  a  careful  selection  of  only 
thevcrybestkindsofKITCUEMGARDKN,  AGRICULTURAL, 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  with  prices  attixedto  each  article,  will, 
it  is  presumed,  be  found  the  most  useful  and  convenient  of  any 
yet  presen'-cd  to  the  public. 

All  2^w'chasers  of  Seeds  would  do  well  to  peruse  this 
Catalogue,  as  the  low  pHces  therein  quotp.d  will  enable 
them  to  effect  a  (p'cat  saving  in  their  expenditure.  It  will 
he  sent  gratis  on  the  receipt,  of  a  penny  stamp,  for  postage. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON'S  COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  OF 
KITCHEN  CtAR.DKN  SEEDS  are  nov/ in  coux'36  of  delivery  at 
the  undermentioned  prices.  No.  1,  21,  2s.  ;  No.  2,  U.  Is. ;  and 
No,  3,  12s.  Gd. — Reading  Seed  Wareh.  u-e,  Readinr,  Berks. 

(     OLE'S  SUPERB  SOLID  RED   CELERY.- This 

VV  lice  Celery  has  given  such  en'-ire  satisfaction,  not  only  for 
the  gi-eat  btze  to  which  it,  attains,  but  for  i'S  unequalled  crisp- 
nes?  and  exquisite  uuulike  flavour,  that  it  nteds  no  further  re- 
C'-atmendadon  Seed  may  be  had  genuhie  from  fne  grower, 
William  Cole,  Dartfovd,  Kent,  in  sealed  packets,  Is.  Gd.  each, 
or  the  aeuouot  in  postage  stamps  ;  also  of  iL^sn-s.  J.  and  J, 
Frazeh,  Leyton,  Esse.t ;  Mr.  Lontakd,  Maidstone,  Kent; 
Mr.  CfliPFs,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent ;  Mr.  Denyee,  S3,  Grace- 
church-s  reet,  Londou  ;  Mr,  Tiley,  1';,  Pulteney-bridge,.  Bath ; 
Mr.  Francis.  Hertford;  Mr.  Milnee,  Bradford,  Yorkshire; 
Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Fairbaien.  Clapham,  near  London  ;  Messrs. 
G4rav.'ay,  Mayes,  and  Co.,  Bria-ol ;  and  of  Mr.  Smith,  Wes- 
ter am,  Kent.      ***  A  liberal  al  owance  to  the  trade. 

W.  Cole  further  states,  in  juriice  to  himself  and  agents,  that 
his  entire  stock  of  seed  savei  in  1849  is  in  his  possession  and 
(hat  of  his  ageuti,  from  whom  ic  may  be  had  new  and  geauincj 
bearing  his  nume  and  ad<'ress  printed  on  the  envelope. 


/TOUIilN    CHINA  FOWLS.— NEW-LAID    EGGS 

v_^  FOR.  SETTING  may  be  had  by  applying  by  letter,  post- 
paid,  to  W.  O.,  at  Mr,  M'icLa,chlan's,  G,  Birchic-laue,  Lombard- 
street,  Londq^. 

N^E  W  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONE^,  die. 

CAREY  TYSO,Wallii>gford,  Berks,  beaa  to  announce 
that  he  has  selected  Twenty  splendid  SEEDLING  RA- 
NU:\CULU>ES,  raised  in  184S  and  13^9,  with  which  he  ob- 
tained several  fii  st  prizes,  and  which  he  can  recommend  for  ex- 
hibition. Descriptions  and  prices  will  be  forwarded  in  a  general 
Catalogue  for  1849-50  on  r-iCfipt  of  two  postage  stamps.  Se- 
lections of  100  named  Ranunculuses,  50s.  to  ot.  Mixtures,  8s, 
to  20s.  per  100.     Double  Anemonys,  5i)  sorts,  20s.  to  o')s. 

Imported  Gtrman  Seeds :  Asters,  Stocks,  Larkspurs,  &c.,  20 
varietiLS,  per  post,  25.  Gd. 

Tyso's  "Tieatise  on  the  Ranunculus"  can  bo  had  of  all 
bookseller.^,  price  Gd. ;  or  direct  per  post  for  eight  stamps. 
"IiBN'oLE'S  NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

R  ENDLESS  NEW  BOOK  CATALOGUE  OP 
SEEDS  is  jxist  pnUishcd,  and  entered  at  stationers' Hall, 
It  will  be  found  of  much  value  to  all  purchasers  of  Kitchen 
Garden,  Agricultural,  aud  Flower  Seeds. 

Part  1  contains  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  ihe  best 
Culinary  Vegetables  in  cultivation,  loith  ihe  time  of 
sowing,  height,  and  other  useful  particulars^  as  well  as 
the  quuiitiUes  furnished  by  William  E.  Rendle  &  Ca. 
for  their  collections. 

Part  2  contains  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the 
choicest  and  best  varieties  of  Agricultural  Seeds, 

Part  3  contains  a  most  ej^cellent  descriptive  List  of 
all  the  netvest  and  choicest  Flower  SEEDS,gioing — Istythe 
hardiness  and  duration  of  each  variety  ;  2f/,  the  colour  ; 
Sd,  the  height  i  and  4(h,  ihe  time  of  flowering .  Also 
some  useful  information  and  advice  relating  to  the 
proper  mode  of  culture,  with  the  manner  of  testing  the 
qval.ity  of  good  seeds.  It  gives  also  a  full  detailed  list 
of  all  the  best  German  seedsf  snch  as  Stoclcs,  Asters, 
^c,  as  welt  as  the  quantities  famished  by  William  E. 
Uendle  &  Co.  for  their  collections. 

Copies  of  this  valuable  Ca  tal>  igue  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion gratis^  by  inclosing  two  penny  stamps  to  pay  the  postage, 

KITCHEN     GARDEN     SEEDS. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Containing  all  the  choicvst  so^-ts,  offered  at  the  following  prices  : 

No.  1,— Complete  Collection  of  2u  quarts  ot  Peas,  and  £    s.  d* 

all  other  Seeds  in  proiiortion,  for  one  year's  supply  ,,  2  10    0 

No.  2. — Complete  Collec'ion  in  smaller  quantities    ....  1  10    0 

No.  3.— Ditto  ditto   1    0    0 

No.  4.— Ditto  ditto    0  13    6 

Complete  Lists  of  the  sorts  contained  in  each  collection  will 
be  found  iu  our  new  Book  Catalogue. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 
We  have  a  very  superior  stock  of  all  the  newest  kinds,  and  as 
some  of  the  choicest  varieties  arc  grown  under  our  own  inspec- 
tion, we  can  warrant  them  to  be  qui'e  new  and  correct  to  name. 

Scale  of  Prices  sent  Postage  1'ree. 
No.  I.— 100  packets  choice  sorts,  including  all  the  best  Hardy, 
Hall-Hardy,   and    Greenhouse   Annuals,    Biennials, 

and  Perennials ISs.  larger  packets,  25s. 

No,  2.-50  Ditto        ditto  ditto        lOs.  „  15s. 

No.  3.-25  Ditto        ditto  ditto  65.  „  8ff, 

Complete  Lists  of  the  sorts  contained  in  each  collection  wiU 
be  found  in  our  new  Book  CataLigue. 

All  orders  above  £2  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any  station  on  the  Great  Western,  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  Brislol  and  Exeter,  or  South  Devon  RaiU 
ways  ;  or  to  any  town  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  or  to 
Cork,  Dublin,  or  Liverpool^  by  Steamers. 

Railway  and  Steam  communicatipn  to  all   parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
For  Catalogues  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.,  Union-road,  Piymoutb, 
ESTABLISHED  17S6. 
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SKEU  POTATOES. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  has  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  he  has  got  the  under-mentioned  Borts  of 
POTATOES  to  offer  again  thia  season,  which  have  for  the  last 
four  successive  jeai's  given  geoeral  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  first  six  sorts  are  very  early  and  pro- 
ductive ;  those  marked  thus  "^^  are  the  hest  sorts  for  Frame 
Forcing  ;  they  are  offered  at  the  following  prices,  packing 
included 


Per  bushel  of  56  Ihs 

Early  Manleys       7s 

Early  Cockneys     7s, 

Fox's  Seedling 


Per  bushel  of  56  lbs. 

*EarIy  Oxford  Potatoes  ...  8s. 

*Early  Round  Frame      ...     Ss. 

Early  Ash-leaved  Kidney    8s. 

Second  Early  Potatoes  for  Winter  and  Spring  use  : 
American  Native  Potatoes    Ss.  [  Kentish  Pink  Kidney    ...    4s. 

York  Regents         5s.  |  Forty  Fold 4s. 

Orders  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipc  of  a  Post-office  order, 
and  great  care  will  betaken  to  ensure  their  safe  delivery.  A 
liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. — Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire. 

EPPS'  COLLECTIONS  OF  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
SEEDS. — No.  1  contains  the  following  quantities,  and 
are  of  the  best  and  newest  kinds,  being  a  snflBcient  supply  for  a 
nobleman's  large  establishment :  26  quarts  Peas,  12  quarts 
Beans,  4  oz.  Beet,  1  oz.  Borecole,  6  oz.  Broccoli,  1  cz.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  i  oz.  Buda  Kale,  7  oz.  Cabbage,  10  oz.  Carrot,  2  oz. 
Cauliflower,  2  oz.  Celery,  3  lbs.  Cress,  4  pkts.  Cucumber,  2  oz. 
Endive,  2  oz.  Leek,  6  oz.  Lettuce,  3  pkts.  Melon,  2  quarts 
Mustard,  10  oz.  Onii^n,  4  oz.  Parsley,  6  oz.  Parsnip,  2  oz.  Savoy, 
3  pkts.  Radish,  1  oz.  Scorzonera,  2  quarts  Spinach,  2  lbs. 
Turnips,    1  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow,    1  oz.  Salsafy,  and  12  pkts. 

Herbs,  Chili,  Capsicum,  Ac £3     3    0 

No.  2,  two-thirds  of  the  above         2    2     0 

No  3,  one-third  ditto  110 

No.  4. — This  collection  ia  sufficient  for  a  gentleman 

having  a  moderate  sized  garden  0  12    6 

The  great  sa.i&factioa  thtse  collections  have  given  to  some 
of  the  principal  families  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
•  Wales  induces  W.  J.  Epps  with  confidence  to  solicit  further 
patronage.  The  collections  contain  this  year  15  per  cent,  mure 
than  last,  and  quite  equal  in  quality.  Descriptive  Seed  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  applica'ioo.  All  orders  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  Post-office  order  from  unknown  purchasers.  No 
charge  made  for  packing,  and  delivered  free  of  exjjense  to  any 
railway  station  in  London, — Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Seed  Establishment,  High-street,  Maidatone. 


DWARF  PEAS. 

HAIRS'S  Dwarf  Green  MAMMOTH  KNIGHT'S 
MARROW  PEA  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  iu 
existence  ;  grows  2  feet,  is  3  weeks  earlier  than  the  old  dwarf 
Green  Knight's,  and  the  Peas  and  poda  are  twice  the  size, 
5s,  per  quart. 

BISHOP'S  LONGPOD.— Grows  2  feet  high,  early  as  Early 
Frames,  pods  as  large  as  Scymetar's,  and  20  to  24  per  stem. 
2^.  per  quart. 

BURBIGE'S  ECLIPSE.— Growsl  foot  high,  poda  larger  than 
Imperial,  greater  bearer,  and  altogether  superior  to  that 
varietj.    Is.  per  quart. 

The  above  are  three  of  the  best  Dwarf  Peas  ever  introduced. 
Full  particulars  can  be  had  of  Ddncan  Haibs,  Seedsman,  &.C., 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  109,  St.  MartJn*s-lane,  Chariug-cross, 
London. 

Catalogues  can  be  furnished  on  application,  and  every  article 
connected  with  the  trade  supplied  on  terms  to  defy  competition. 
Garden  Tools,  Nets,  Mats,  Mushroom  Spawn,  and  Potatoes 
saved  from  selected  stocks  at  moderate  prices' 


NEW  STRAWBERKY,  "STIRLING  CASTLK 
PINE." — The  Subscriber  begs  to  intimate  that  he  has 
purchased  the  Stock  of  the  above  from  the  raiser,  Mr.  Laing, 
of  Stirling.  Its  principal  characters  are  as  follows  :  Size  of 
fruit  large,  classing  wiih  Keens'  Seedling,  British  Queen,  &l;.  ; 
Form,  somewhat  irregular,  inclining  to  conical ;  Colour,  pale 
red,  or  scarlet  when  tuUy  ripe  ;  Flavour,  excellent,  partaking 
of  that  of  the  old  Red  Pine,  It  is  also  very  prolific.  Having 
been  raised  in  1846,  it  has  now  been  thoroughly  proved,  and  the 
following  notices  of  it,  selected  from  many  others,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  ba  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  superior  merits  : 

*'  We  recommend  Mr.  Laing  to  propagate  this  variety  and 
advertise  it,  as,  irom  the  specimens  submitted  to  U8,  we  con- 
sider it  a  most  valuable  addition  to  this  useful  family  of  fruito." 
—Mr.  Macintosh,  in  North  British  Agriculturist  of  Av.g.  1. 

"  This  Strawberry  seems  to  be  an  abundant  bearer  ;  fruit 
large,  juicy,  and  high-flavoured.  It  may  rank  as  a  first-class 
fruit,  will  succei^d  the  Keens'  Seedling,  and  prove  an  excellent 
market  variety." — Mr.  Macnab  in  RepoH  of  Caledonian  Uortioal- 
tiiral  Society. 

Pipnts  can  now  be  sent  out,  205.  per  100,  or  3s.  perdoz.  Post- 
office  orders  or  references  required  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents. — Robekt  M.  Stark,  Edgehill  Nursery,  EJinburgb. 


SUPERB  NEW  MELON. 

GARAWAY,  MAYES,  and  CO,,  having  purchased 
tho  whole  stock  of  seed  of  that  superior  MELON  called 
CAMERTON  CODRT  GREEN-FLESH,  beg  to  inform  all 
lovers  of  this  delicious  fruit,  that  they  can  supply  it  in  packets 
at  2s.  Bd.  each. 

Notice  of  Fruits,  in  Gardener's  Journal  of  September  last. 
—•'J.  P.  Your  Green-flesh  Melon,  about  24  lbs.,  is  a  neat,  weli- 
(jrown  fruit,  eweet,  and  melting,  and  the  flesh  thick."  For  the 
25th  September.-^"  This  is  reaily  (we  gladly  confess  iO  a  very 
good  Melon." 

G.  M.  and  Co.  have  likewise  the  whole  stock  of  the  BRISTOL 
CHAMPION  CUCUMBER,  which  they  can  strongly  recom- 
mend.    With  the  following  approved  sorts. 

Bristol  Champion  —  long,  hardy,  black  Sjine;  excellent. 
23.  Gd.  per  packet. 

Holm  Pierpoiiit  Wonder — fine  long  white  spine.   Is.  per  pkt. 

Great  Britain,  excellent ;  Victory  of  Bath,  excellent ;  Rousan 
Emperor,  early  long  prolific;  and  Cuthill's  Black  Spine,  all  at 
.19.  per  packet. 

Sion  House,  (true),  best  for  house  culture,  la.  per  packet. 

Kelway's  Victory,  very  prolific  black  tpiue,  excellent  for  pot 
culture,  is.  per  packet. 

Beeehwood  Melon,  Duncan's  improved  green-flesh,  Cabool, 
Cuthill's  early  scarlet  flesh,  Hampton  Court,  and  Egyptian 
green  flesh,  all  at  Is.  per  packet. 

G,  M.  and  Co.  have  now  their  large  stock  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  for  this  season,  with  the  following  new  and  ap- 
proved varieties,  well  worth  the  attention  of  their  friends. 

Railway  Peas,  the  earliest  known,  fine  pod;  Cliampion  of 
England,  ditto,  excellent  for  second  crop;  Great  Britain,  Bii- 
tish  Queen,  Pond's  or  Ward's  Incomparable,  varieties  of 
Knight's  Marrow,  the  finest  Pea  grown;  Norris's  Superb  Dwarf 
Cabbage;  Bundy's  fine  dwarf  Brussels  fe^pioua;  Higliclerc 
White  Broccoli,  the  latest  known,  lasting  until  Cauitlnwers 
come  in  ;  Walcheren  Broccoli,  true  ;  Coles'  Superb  Red  Celery, 
from  the  grower  ;  SuperiorGarnishing  Parsley  ;  GerniLvn  Stocks 
and  Asters,  imported  annually;  Nemopbila  maculata,  new; 
Phlox  Drumraondi  oculata,  new  ;  Ipomcea  rubra  CicruLea. 

Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Bristol,  Jau.  12. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEVVORTH.— The  following 
ariicles,  manufactured  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  purposes 
by  Edward  Beck,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Wokton  Cotiaqe, 
ijpon  application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundajs  excepted.  Oiauge 
Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Cisterua,  Shelves,  Garden  Path 
Fd(;iiig,  Hot  Water  Tank  Covers,  Flower-beda  for  Balconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  bold  water  for  Orchidaceous  Houbcs,  ic. 

EsiimijTes  given  f.r  AVork  as  bho.wu  upon  Drawings  and  in 
gpecilicaiiuns.  A  large  siock  of  Slate  Slais,  of  all  sizes  and 
ihicknes&eSj  kept  on  sale. 


THE  REAL  CaSSABAR  MELON. 
THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST  MELON  IN  THE  "WORLD. 

J  WEEKS  AND  CO.  beg  to  off-er  to  the  Nobility  and 
•  Gentry  the  above  for  Sale,  at  55.  per  packet.  Early 
orders  are  requested,  there  being  but  a  limited  quantity  to 
dispose  of.— J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


RENE  LANGELIER,  Clarendon  Nursery,  St.  Helier, 
Jersey,  begs  to  offer  the  following  new  PEARS,  which 
will  be  found  faithfully  to  answer  ihe  description  given  of  each, 
tbey'having  been  tried  and  proved  these  last  five  years  : 

BBURRE  ST.  HELIER.— Ripens  February  and  March; 
large,  brown,  melting,  first  quality;  trees  vigorous.  Will  do 
well  as  a  pyramid  or  on  a  wall ;  all  the  trees  are  not  less  than 
two  vears  old ;  fine  strong,  on  Quince  stocks,  lOs.  (id. 

BEDRRE  DEL  AVAL.— Ripens  November  and  December; 
fine  waxy  colour,  size  of  a  large  Crassane,  melting,  excellent; 
pyramid  or  north-west  wall  will  suit  it  well.  Most  of  the  trees 
are  in  a  bearing  state  ;  stock  limited,     10s.  6d. 

GABOURELLE'S  SEEDLING.— Round  kitchen  fruit,  the 
greatest  bearer  of  Pear  trees.  Ripens  December  and  January  ; 
well  adapted  for  orchards,  for  which  the  trees  are  principally 
trained,  and  are  very  v  porous  ;  from  Qs.  to  7s.  Gd. 

R.  L.  regrets  that  the  following  should  have  been  omitted  m 
tf  e  printing  of  his  Descriptive  Catalogue,  but  they  will  be 
found  excellent  and  melting,  viz.,  LANGELIER'S  BEURRE 
and  BEURRE  LEON  BE  CLERC.  Those  who  may  have  re- 
ceived them,  may  be  assured  they  are  of  first-rate  quality  ;  so 
is  GROSSE  CALEKASII.  Having  a  large  stock  of  superior 
grown  treep,  on  Quince  stocks,  all  grown  and  proved  by  R.  L., 
he  has  been  induced  to  reduce  his  price  as  follows,  if  the 
selection  is  left  to  him  ;  none  hut  the  best  melting  sorts  will  be 
sent,  and  he  will  be  respnnsible  for  their  accuracy.  Baking  or 
kitchen  Pear,  is  desirable,  as  a  melting  sort,  being  so  useful 
for  a  family. 

24:  trees  of  best  melting,  strong  and  healthy,  one  of  each  ...  36s, 
21  do.,  one  of  each,  from  3  to  -i  years  old,  both  Quince  and 

own  stock 48s. 

24  do,,  bearing  trees  ... 60s. 

50  do.,  large,  not  Jess  than  4  or  5  years  old 70s. 

50  do.,  larger,  well  grown  and  fine         90s. 

50  do.,  very  large      125s. 

The  trade  supplied  with  any  quantity  at  per  100  or  per  1000. 

R.  L.  will  supply  from  200  sorts  and  upwards,  only  one  of 
each,  first  quality,  at  lOJ.  per  100  ;  many  will  be  in  a  bearing 
state. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  Pipek,  23,  Paternoster, 
row.  London,  for  the  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Fine  Camellia 
stocks  for  grafting  or  planting  in  shrubberies,  where  they  do 
well,  from  40s.  to  50s.  per  lOO;  also  a  superb  collection,  all 
strong  and  healthy,  of  which  a  Catalogue  will  be  published 
separately,  as  well  as  Vines,  of  which  R.  L.  possesses  an  ex- 
tensive and  select  collection,  also  proved  by  him.  A  remittance 
or  reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS.  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  wiB 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  3z.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses  when  completed  charged  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6(Z. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  one  prin- 
ciple, the  roof  being  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  the 
other  principle  being  wood  rafters  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id,  to  9d.  per  ft. 
HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


pUCUMBER  AND  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 

Vy  —One  hundred  1,  2,  aad  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  U.  Gs.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description, 
Consei  vatories.  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England. 

James    Watts,    Hothouse    Builder,    Claremont-place,    Old 
Kent-road,  London.  


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A  LADY,  residing  near  Eccleston-square,  Pimlico, 
begs  to  offer  a  Comfortable  Home  to  one  oir  two  Young 
Ladies,  who  may  require  the  care  and  attention  of  a  mother. 
Good  references  given  and  required. — Address,  H.  D.  D.,  care 

of  W.  Parkins,  Stationer.  25,  Oxford-street.  Loudon.     

~  POLMAISE  HE  A  T I N  G. 
T  LEWIS'S  IMPROVED  POLMAISE  STOVES 
^  •  are  delivered  to  the  Railways  in  London,  with  Plans  for 
fixing.  For  a  Greenhouse  :  20  feet  by  12,  Gl.  lOs.  ;  30  feet  by  14, 
8i.  10s. ;  60  feet  by  18,  lOi.  10s.  Stoves  for  Churches,  Schools, 
and  Halls,  according  to  size. 

Hothouse  Works,  Stamford-hill,  Middlesex. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch  street, 
Londtm,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL,  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Proi-agatiuf?  Houses, 
(Jjc,  by  which  atmospheric  beat  as  weU  as  bottom-heat  ia 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  withoutthe  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  ot  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reducecl.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
he  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  tbe  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principa,! 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-sireet,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
ofHorticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

ConservatoHes,  tbc,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.    Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 

Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 

GLASS  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Manufac. 
TDREE3,  of  Bristol,  and  of  Nailsea,  Somerset,  beg  to  inform 
Engineerii  and  others,  that  they  are  prepared  to  supply  GLASS 
PIPES  of  from  1  to  1-inch  bore,  iu  lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet- 
be  lenetha  beiue  less  as  the  diameters  of  the  bor*8  increase. 


GLASS  FOR.  CONSERVATORIES,  &c, 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  3d. 
per  square  foot,  for  tho  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded,  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSnS.  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHA1>ES. 
to  James  Uetlei  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square.  London. 
See  the  Qardenci-B'  ChroniclG  first  Saiurday  in  each  month. 


SUBSCRIPTION  ON  BEHALF  of  Wm.  HOWDEN, 
LATE  FOREMAN,  INVERLEITH  NURSERY. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  Mr.  WILLIAM  HOWDEN 
has  left  the  situation  he  held  as  Foreman  to  Jas.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Inverleith  Nursery,  where  he  was  upwards  of  Forty  years, 
and  is  understood  to  be  in  very  infirm  health.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  a  number  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  that, 
in  his  i)resent  circumstances,  some  mark  of  respect  should  be 
shown  him  by  his  brethren,  to  testify  their  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter and  approval  of  his  conduct  during  the  long  time  he  held 
the  above  situation.  Those,  therefore,  desirous  of  subscribing 
can  do  so  to  any  of  the  following  Foremen  in  the  Edinhurgli 
Nurseries,  viz.,  Mr.  P.  S.  Robertson, Golden  Acres  ;  Mr.  Melrose, 
Mignonette  Bank;  Mr.  Alexander  Tait,  Leith  Walk;  Mr, 
Archibald  M 'Keith,  Warriston  Lodge  ;  or  to  Mr.  James  Kelly, 
Nurseryman,  Tanfield  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Methven,  Nurseryman, 
Stanwell  Lodge;  Mr.  Charles  Alexander,  1,  Waterloo-place; 
Mr.  John  Peacock,  1,  George  IV.  Bridge.  Early  subscriptions 
are  respectfully  requested  ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  a  Committee  shall  be  formed  of  the  Subscribers, 
to  present  the  money  in  any  way  they  may  think  best  suited  to 
bis  present  position. 

P.S.— It  is  hoped  all  friendly  to  this  object  will  give  thoB^ 

that  are  employed  under  them  an  opportunity  of  contributip;^ 

To  save  expense,  two  or  three  may  join  and  remit  per  post-office 

order,  and  small  amounts  can  be  sent  in  postage  stamps. 

The  following  Subscriptions  have  already  been  received  ; 

d.  s.   (2; 


P.  Lawson  and  Son 21 

Dicksons  and  Co 21 

Eagle  and  Henderson...  21 
Wright,  Sons,  &  Wright  21 
Alex,  Cross  and  Sons, 

Glasgow    10 

Edward  Sang  and  Sons, 

Kiikaldy  10 

Thomas    Handasyde, 

Musselburgh  10 

R.  M.  Stark 10 

John  Peacock 10 

Charles  Alexander    10 

Jas.  M'Nab,  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens    5 

Charles  M'Intosh,  Dal- 
keith      5 

William  Black,  Leith  ...  5 
Wm.    Campbell,  G.P.O.     5 

Peter  S.  Robertson  5 

James  Kelly    5 

W.  W.   Evans,    Rl.  Cal. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gardens    ..    5 
Robert   Grieve,    St.    Ca- 
therine's         5 

R.  T.  M'Intosh  5 

Jno.  Thomson,  1,  Water- 
loo-place     5 

C.  Cobbold,  Broughton- 

park   5 

Jno.  Walls,  S.S.C 5 

I.  Anderson,  S.S.C 5 

C.  H.J.  Smith    5 

Downie  and  Laird 5 

Dr.  Neill  5 

Thomas  Methven  5 

Alexander  Tait 5 

A.  Brown,  Princes-street 

Gardens 5 

Jno.  Carstairs 5 

Peter  Booth,  Falkirk  ...  5 
R.  Merrilees,  Glasgow...     5 

James  Tliyoe,jun 5 

A  Sympathiser 5 

And.  Fowler    5 

Moses  Brown  5 

James  Tough,  Kirkaldy  5 
Thos.  Bruce,  Arbuthnot 

House    5 

A.  Dickson  and    Sons, 

Hawick 5 

Jas.   Simpson,    Wemjss 

Castle    5 

Duncan  Mitchell,   Amis- 
field    5 

Wm.    Farquhar,    Tolly- 
more-park    5 

Wm.  Graham,  Merchia- 

ton  Lodge 5 

J.    C.    Farquharson,    5, 

luverleith-row    5 

Jas.  Goodall,  Lochnaw- 

Castle    5 

J.  Petrie,    CuUen-house      5 

Professor  Dunbar 5 

Captain  Mitchell,  Inver- 

leith-row  5 

Miss  Mitchell 5 

Jas.  Melrose,  Mignonette 

B.ank  N  ursery 5 

Edinburgh,  January  12. 


Shopmen  in  Dickson  & 

Co.'s  5 

Anonymous 5 

H.  Low  &  Cq,,  London  2 

Thos.  Black  &  Sons 2 

Jno.  Dods,  Lochend 2 

Archd.  M'Keith,  Warris- 
ton Lodge 5 

Geo.   Lawson,   Rl.    Cal. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard 2 

Wm.  Clark,  Cramond  ...  2 

Jno.  Reid,  Millbank 2 

J.Morrison.DeanNursery  2 

Jas.  Straitton,Bot.  Gard.  2 
Rk.    M-Donald,    Drum- 

mond  Castle    2 

J.  M'Pbail,  Lewis  Castle  2 

Jno.  Cochrane,  Glasgow  2 
Shopmen  in  Cross  and 

Sons,  Glasgow   1 

Do  ,  Austin  &  M'Auslane  2 

Do.,  Jas.  Thynes,  Jan....  1 

Robt.Thomson,  Glasgow  2 

H.Ritchie,Parson'sGreen  2 

James  Falconar,  Cambo  2 

George  Inglis,  Dron 2 

A.  Temple,  Falkland  ...  2 

J.  Ferguson,  Leith  Walk  2 

G.Fowlar,SmeatonHoase  2 

J.  Melrose,  Morton  Hall  2 

J.  Wallace,  Dunimarle...  3 

Thos.  Dick,  Colinton  ...  2 

R.Anderson,Morningside  2 

J.  M'Pherson,  Reswallie  2 
Jas.  Goodal,  Newbattle 

Abbey 2 

Wm.  Baxter,  Riccarton  2 

J.Ewiogs,SummerPlac&  2 
Journeymen    at    Cullen 

House   7 

Do,,  at  Parson's  Green  1 

Do.,atNewbattleAhbey  3    0 

Do.,  at  Wemyss  Castle  6    G 
A.        Campbell,       New 

Saughton 1    0 

G.  Jamieson,  Coltbridge  1    0 

Geo,  Hutchinsoa  1    0 

Jas.  Drummond,  Blair 

Drummond 1    0 

Chas.     Baxter,      Hailes 

House    1    0 

J.  Kidd,  Rossie  Priory,.,  3    0 

G.  Cowan,  9,   George-st.  2     6 
Jas.  Mathieson,  Melviiie 

House    2     6 

Jas.  White,  Auchinleck  2    6 
Jno.     Duguld,      G>.lden 

Acres  Nursery    2     6 

W.  Thomson,  do,  ., 2     6 

Jas.  Ross,         do 2    6 

Jas.  Cooper,     do 1    Q 

Jas.  Macall,     do 1    0 

Geo.  Garvie,     do 1     Q 

R.  Stewart,      do 1    0 

Jno.  Addison,  Gosford  X    0 

Peter  Barr,  Blairhill    ,..  1     9 

Jas.  Reid,  Fairneyhm...  %     Q 
Jno.  Taylor,  Mignonuijte 

Bank 1    0 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
In  submitting  our  list  of  prices,  we  would  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Leading  Article  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
Saturday.  Dec.  8,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Patent  Rough  Plate," 
Some  alteration  having  been  made  in  tbe  mode  of  mannfac- 
turing  this  descripiionof  Gli^ss,  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
and  we  now  supply  it  perfectly  tlat,  and,  by  an  arraogement 
with  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co.,  precisely  at  their  prices.  Cut 
to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by    G     and  under   10  by  8,       at  4^d.  per  foot. 
10  by    9  ,,.  UbylO      atSd.       .„ 

14  by  10  ;, ■  IJ  foot       at  5^d.      „ 

1|  foot  „  3  feet         at  6d.        „ 

PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 
G  by  i  and  6J  by  4.^. .,10s.  Gd.        8  by  G  and  8^  by  GJ...135.  Gcf. 
7  by  5  and  7h  by  5|...12s.  Od.        9  by  7  and  10  by  S  ..,15s.  Od. 
Milk  Pans  from  2s.  to  Gs.  each.  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;    Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.   each  ;   Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  Gd.  per  dt-zen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,   Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quaUty  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Gd  ;  6  tubes,  10s.     Self- register- 
ing Thermometevs  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass,  .fcc- 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  IIG,  BISHOPrfGATE  STREET 
WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &.c. 

See  Article  in  Tnc  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Saturday, 
December  8,  184!). 

"  Cimiinued  experience  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  this 
is  the  best  material  jct  produced,  and  that  it  will  in  time  super- 
sede glass  of  all  other  kinds  for  the  greater  part  of  Gardening 
purpubes."  .  .  .  "As  for  the  article  sub.-itituiLd  for  Rough 
PlHio     ...     it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose." 

.  .  .  "  The  best  sample  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seta  was 
Manufactured  bv  Messrs.  IIahtleys,  AND  SOLD  BY  MESSRS. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS   ii   CO.,  110,  BISUOPSGATii.  STREET.' 
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ECK'S   PELARGONIUMS,  and  other  raisers' 
riowers.— Now  ready  for  selection  and  going  out.    Twelve 


don,  will  be  forwarded  in  exchange  for  post-office  order 
Brentford  for  Two  Guineas.      They  are  well-rooted  in   3-inch 
pots,  and  ready  for  an  immediate  shift  into  a  larger  size  : 

Blanche,  Centurion,  Cracker,  Forget-me-not,    Ariel,   Cassan- 
dra, Cruenta,  Gustavus,  Gulielraa,  Graudiflora,  Junii,  Negress, 
Rosamond.  Sundown.     Or  Nine,  of  the  above,  and  Hoyle's  Cru- 
Bader,  or  Foster's  Victory. 
'  Edwabd  Beck,  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth^ 


that  the  "  sewer  water,"  spoken  of  in  the   report        The  small  number  of  lucrative  situations  in  the^ 
before    us  is  worth  so  much  as  the  advocates  of  business  of  horticulture,  and  the  comparatively  low- 


foi^^m\lTo.™td'in%t^^^^^^^  liquid  sewerage  have  believed      The  money  gained   salaries  received  by  gardeners  of  all  grades,  are  the 


MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT  RHUBARB 
still  has  its  supremacy  over  all  other  kinds  for  its  extra- 
■ordinary  earliness,  delicious  flavour,  and  splendid  red  colour  ; 
also  a  most  prolific  bearer  and  free  grower,  with  large  stalks. 
i'or  early  forcing  it  far  surpasses  every  other  variety.  For 
mp-king  wines,  preserves,  and  all  culinary  purposes,  it  is 
an  inestimable  production.  Strong  one-year  planted  roots  Is.  Bd. 
each  ;  also  Myatt's  Linnaius,  Is.  6d. ;  and  Victoria,  9d.  The 
usual  allowance  tothetcade.  Post-office  orders  made  payable 
to  WiLtiABi  Mitchell,  Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex,  wjU  meet 
with  prompt  attention.  N.  B.  The  above  is  from  four  to  five 
■weeks  earlier  than  the  well-known  Victoria.       

MYATT'S  LINN^US  RHUBARB. 

JMYATT  AND  SONS  can  confidently  reeominenii 
•  this  variety  as  the  best  in  cultivation.  The  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  this  assertion  is  the  fact  that  the  Market 
'Gardeners  round  London  and  Manchester  have  planted  the 
lannseus  Rhubarb  more  ex,tensively  than  any  other  variety. 
It  is  extraordinaiily  productive,  and  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  Victoria ;  added  to  this,  it  is  held  in  general  esteem 
for  preserving  and  all  culinary  purposes.  One-year  planted 
roots.  Is.  Gd.  ;  ditto,  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  Is.  Gd.  ;  Victoria, 
Sd.  The  usual  Trade  allowance.— Post-office  orders  are  re- 
•quested  to  be  made  payable  to  Joseph  Myatt,  Manor  Farm, 
©eptford.— Jau.  12.        


CLBRODENDRON  BETHUNEANUM. 

HUGH  LOW  AND  Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  offer- 
ing the  above-named  most  beautiful  plant.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  them  from  Borneo,  and  is  figured  and  described  by 
Sir  Wm.  J.  Hooker  in  the  December  Number  of  the  Botanical 
Ilagazine.  Strong  established  plants,  G3s.  each.  A  Catalogue 
«f  their  general  collection,  stamped,  and  free  by  post;  also  a 
list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  containing  the  best  and 
most  approved  varieties,  may.  be  had  on  application. 
Clapton  Nursery,  London,  Jan.  12, 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1850. 

MEETINGS  EOa  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

(  Chemical 8  f.m. 

JJLovmj,       Jan.      14 < Medical... 8  p.m. 


WEDM38DAT,  — 

Thdebbat,  — 

FBIDAT,  — 

Satubdat,  — 


tGcographical     S^f.m. 

(  Horticultural 2  p.u. 

lS<LiDneaa    8  p.m. 

(Civil  EnKineera 8  p.m. 

.,.f  Microscopical ....8  f.h. 

'°  I  Society  of  Arta 8  p.m. 

..  (  Antiquariau 3  P.M. 

"l  Royal SJp.M. 

18— Royal  lustitution SiP.M. 

TAsiatic .2  P.M. 

ig^Koyal  Botanic  33f.m. 

(  Westminster  Medical 8  p.m. 


We  have  received  from  the  Metropolitan  Sewage 
Manure  Company  the  report  made  by  the  directors 
at  a  late  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders. 
The  conclusions  at  which  the  directors  have  arrived 
being  founded  exclusively  upon  horticultural 
evidence,  the  subject  is  thus  brought  directly  within 
our  peculiar  province. 

We  might  criticise  some  of  the  calculations  pro- 
•duced  upon  the  OQcasion  referred  to,  such  for 
example  as  the.  estimate  of  a  clear  gain  of  from  18 
to  23  per  cent.,  after  the  completion  of  the  works, 
which  appears  to. us  to  be  wholly  fallacious  ;  but  we 
prefer  for  the  present  to  leave  the  question  of  proiit 
and  loss  to  be  settled  between  tile  shareholders  and 
directors,  confining  ourselves  to  an  examination  of 
the  evidence  obtained  from  Market  Gardeners  as  to 
the  effect  of  London  sewage  on  their  crops.  In  a 
<;ase  of  this  nature  amateur  evidence  is  less  satis- 
factory. The  general  result  of  this  experience  is  as 
follows  ; 

1.  Growth,  is  more  rapid  and  healthy  after  the 
application  of  "  sewer  water."  {Bransgrcme,  Miller, 
G.  and   W.  Eaglet/,.  Crouch^ 

2.  Vegetables  increase  in  size  ;  but  its  effect  on 
trees  and  shrubs  has  not  been  observed.  ((?. 
Baglep,  Miller)'- 

3.  The  yield  of  Raspberry  bushes  is  much  im- 
proved; but  nothing  further  observed.     {JMiller.) 

4.  It  lessens  blight.  {Bransgrove,  Broadbent, 
W.  BagUy,  Crouch,  Miller.) 

5.  No  offensive  odour.  {All  the  witnesses  except 
Bransgrove,  wlio  found,  a  "  very  little.") 

6.  As  to  any  improved  price  obtained  for  the 
crops  the  evidence  is.  inconclusive,  except  in  the 
case  of  Carrots, 

From  these,  general  statements  the  report  proceeds 
to  particulars,  and  similar  evidence  is  brought  for- 
ward in  proof  of  the  advantage  of  "  sewer  water  " 
to  Potatoes,  Radishes,  Vegetable  Marrow,  Onions, 
Cabbages  and  Broccoli,  Seakale,  French  Beans,  Tur- 
nips, Carrots,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cucumbers, 
Celery,  Rhubarb,  and  Peas.  In  Beet  the  plants  are 
r,eported  by  Mr.  Miller  to  have  considerably  in- 
■sreased  in  size,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  roots  ;  and 
Mr.  Crouch  gives  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  Broad 
Beans  lohen.  in.  hlossoni,  but  he  says  nothing  of  the 
crop  when  in.  pod.  The  advantage  to  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  and  Rose  trees,  is  doubtfully  reported  on . 

We  think  that,  uponthe  whole,  this  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. The  reports  are  not  very  encouraging ;  and 
mny  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  more  trustworthy. 
^','e  cannot,  however,  draw  from  them  the  inference 


by  the  employment  of  the  fluid,  beyond  what  would 
have  been  received  without  it,  is  nowhere  stated  ; 
and  yet  this  is  the  only  test  of  the  advantages 
attending  its  application.  All  other  statements  are 
vague  and  insufficient.  When  a  man  says  that  his 
crops  are  better,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  a 
certain  manure  called  x,  we  seek  in  vain  to  compute 
the  amount  of  gain.  But  if  he  says — I  had  10  acres 
of  Cabbages,  half  manured  with  x  and  half  with  m, 
and  I  sold  the  crop  on  x  for  2/.  an  acre  more  than 
the  crop  on  m,  then  we  know  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  pay  30«.  or  40s.  for  the  use  of  x.  No  such  infor- 
mation is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  directors. 
But  there  is  another  question.  Do  the  reports 
now  produced,  such  as  they  are,  represent  truly  the 
effect  of  using  liquid  manure  ?  We  think  not. 
They  appear  to  represent  little  more  than  the  effect 
of  irrigation.  A  deluge  of  Thames  water,  skilfully 
applied,  would  probably  have  produced  results  as 
good.  The  market  gardeners  declare,  with  one 
trifling  exception,  that  there  was  no  offensive  smell 
whatever,  at  the  time  of  application ;  and  Mr, 
Watson,  an  amateur,  whose  testimony  we  have 
purposely  omitted,  speaks  to  the  same  fact.  If  we 
are  not  misinformed,  there  are  those  who  actually 
drank  the  "sewer  water"  as  it  came  from  the 
Company's  mains,  without  perceiving,  any  quality 
that  did  not  belong  to  river- water.  It  may  therefore 
be  doubted  whether  the  Company,  in  their  anxiety 
to  avoid  over-strong  drenches,  which  would  be  dis- 
advantageous, have  not  followed  the  example  of  the 
homoeopathists,  and  been  supplying  their  customers 
with  infinitesimal  doses. 

For  this  reason  we  regard  the  report  of  the  directors 
as  one  which  represents  the  effects  of  sewage  water 
in  a  light  less  favourable  than  it  deserves.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  liquid  which  passes  from 
the  London  sewers  will  exercise  a  far  more  striking 
effect  upon  crops  than  anything  here  testified  to, 
provided  it  is  applied  in  sufficient  strength,  and 
skilfully.  What  the  Company  should  do,  with  a 
view  to  their  own  interests,  is  to  obtain  leave  to 
apply  their  sewage  to  half  some  considerable  crop, 
say  a  dozen  acres,  of  any  kind  of  kitchen  garden 
produce ;  and  when  the  crop  is  ready  for  market, 
to  call  together  competent  and  unbiassed  judges,  in 
whom  the  public  places  confidence,  who  shall 
examine  and  report  upon  the  result  in  a  business- 
like way.  It  is  a  very  great  question  for  London, 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  settled  without  further 
loss  of  time.  In  fact,  until  this  is  done,  all  con- 
sideration of  the  various  schemes  which  have  been 
proposed  for  draining  London  is  premature.  Is  the 
sewage  water  of  London  worth  saving,  in  z,  jieeimiary 
point  of  view,  or  is  it  not  ?  That  is  the  main 
question.  If  it  costs  30^.  an  acre  to  apply  it  to 
crops,  and  the  advantage  is  represented  by  40.S.,  it 
seems  clear  that  any  plan  for  draining  London,  in 
which  the  sewage  is  wasted,  must  be  put  aside. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  reverse  should  prove  to  be 
the  fact,  the  best  plan  will  then  be  the  one  which 
gets  rid  of  it  in  the  quickest  and  cheapest  manner. 
Towards  the  solution  of  this  fundamental  question 
no  approach  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  made.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  sewage  water  is 
valuable  ;  but  nobody  has  satisfactorily  shown  what 
the  real  relation  is  between  crop  and  cost,  so  far 
as  the  metropolis  is  concerned. 


A  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  Gardeners 
are  justified  in  taking  Apprentice  Fees  from  their 
workmen.  We  should  have  thought  that  only  one 
answer  could  possibly  have  been  returned — and  that 
in  the  affirmative — provided  they  do  so  with  the  per- 
mission of  their  employers.  Why  not  i  What 
specious  reason  can  there  be  why  gardeners  should 
be  deprived  of  that  reward  of  experience  and  skill 
which  other  classes  receive,  and  to  which,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  law  itself  gives  them  a  claim. 

The  advantage  attending  the  systeni  of  binding 
youths  to  trades  for  a  specific  period,  in  order  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  daily  practice  requisite  in 
each  department  of  their  art,  cannot  be  attained 
without  some  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  their 
master  ;  and  since  no  incentive  but  one  of  a  pe- 
cuniary nature  can  be  supposed  capable  of  producing 
the  desired  attention  to  a  lad  who  has  no  other 
claim  on  his  employer,  it  has  followed,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that  tradesmen  and  luechanics  demand 
an  allowance,  in  payment  for  the  service  fhey 
render.  Laws  are  framed  expressly  to  protect  the 
two  parties  to  this  beneficiiil  agreement.  Why 
gardeners  are  not  to  enjoy  advantages  which  belong 
to  other  callings  is  more  than  we  can  understand. 
Nevertheless  many  persons  blame,  with  no  little 
severity,  the  gardeiiers  receiving  recompense  from 
these  negociations.  Let  us  examine  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  endeavour  to  lead 
the  reader  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 


principal  reasons  why  it  is  considered  that  premiums 
should    be    dispensed   with.      We    do    not   admit; 
that  they  would  be  valid  ones,  even  if  boys  were 
not  usually  allowed  wages  fully  equal  to  the  value 
of  their  labour,  and  head  gardeners  were  so  comfort- 
ably provided  for  as  not  to  need  some  assistance  of  this 
description.     The  man  who  expends  a  large  amount 
of  time  and  trouble  in  completing  his  acquaintance 
with  gardening  affairs,  and   who  contents   himself 
with  a  salary  inadequate  to  his  proper  maintenance: 
during  so  many  of  his  earlier  years,   has   a  clear 
right    to    be    paid    by    his   younger   brethren    for 
the    communication    of     that    intelligence    which 
will  ultimately   place   them   in  a   similar  position. 
Knowledge     not   only    gives     power    to    its    pos- 
sessor, but  it  also   supplies   him   with   wealth,   if* 
rightly  used  ;  the  readiest   way   of    turning   it   to- 
account  being  by  instilling  it  into  others.     This  is- 
both  justifiable  and  laudable.     The  abandonment  of' 
all  the  profit  derivable  from  such  a  source  is  more.: 
philanthropic  than  commendable. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  gardeners  pay  no  attention 
to  their  apprentices  ;  that  the  apprentice  fee  is  all 
they  think  of.  And  this  is  true  enough  of  some' 
men,  whose  conduct  is  a  disgrace  to  them  ;  but  it  is; 
not  true  of  all,  nor  of  many,  and  it  is  preposterous 
to  condemn  a  system  because  men  are  to  be  found 
who  abuse  it.  The  same  thing  happens  in  all  walks 
of  life.  A  correspondent  suggests  that  the  system 
would  be  much  improved  if  a  portion  of  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  friends  of  the  apprentice; 
were  shared  amongst  the  different  foremen  of  the 
garden  in  which  he  is  situated,  because  on  these  must 
necessarily  devolve  the  practical  instruction  ;  or  at 
least,  that  the  principal  gardener  might  offer  a  rs-. 
ward  to  those  in  whose  department  the  apprentice 
manifestly  made  the  greatest  progress.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  offer 
any  remark  ;  such  things  should  be  left  to  private 
arrangement. 

Another  circumstance  that  strongly  inclines  many, 
to  oppose  premiums  is,  that  they  are  sometimes 
estimated  by  proprietors  as  a  part  of  the  gardener's 
salary,  the  latter  being  reduced  in  consequence. 
We  cannot  too  highly  deprecate  this  principle.  On 
no  reasonable  grounds  can  a  gentleman  be  entitled 
to  the  profit  arising  from  his  gardener's  skill  in 
teaching.  Surely  it  is  reasonable  thus  to  compensate 
a  gardener  for  his  previous  toils,  and  for  the  com- 
munication of  their  results  to  the  young  men  placed 
under  his  charge.  But  as  for  premiums  exacted  from 
journeymen  under  the  pretence  of  affording  them 
opportunities  for  improvement,  these  are  totally 
indefensible  upon  any  principle  whatever. 

We  think,  too,  that  ether  reasons  may  be  given 
in  favour  of  apprentice  fees  ;  they  tend  to 
keep  the  profession  select  and  respectable.  The 
simple  fact  of  a  parent  being  able  to  expend  20^.  or 
more  upon  his  son's  professional  education  (akhough 
this,  in  itself,  is  a  comparatively  trifling  sum)  may 
be  taken  as  a  security  for  the  respectability  of  a 
young  man's  connexions,  and  for  his  possessing  at 
least  a  reasonable  amount  of  school  education.  If 
having  undergone  the  process  of  apprenticeship  were 
invariably  insisted  on  as  a  qualification  for  a  good 
gardener,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  an  entirely 
different  state  of  things  to  what  at  present  exis,ts 
would  immediately  ensue.  All  the  upstarts  who  are 
now  so  abundant,  the  ignoramuses  who,  by  dint  of 
impudence,  overreach  the  more  modest  gardenei^ 
and  the  persons  who  from  a  variety  of  low  callings 
have  elevated  themselves  into  notice  by  any  means 
rather  than  professional  skill,  would  fall  back  into 
those  places  which  alone  they  are  competent  to 
occupy,  and  talent  would  meet  with  the  considera- 
tion it  deserves.  This  would  be  one  of  the  excellent 
consequences  of  a  universal  demand  of  apprentice- 
ship fees. 

They  are  further  beneficial,  from  the  effect  they 
produce  upon  the  apprentice  himself.  Finding  that 
his  relations  have  expended  a  certain  sum  on  his 
behalf,  he  will,  if  at  all  guided  by  right  feeling,  be 
led  to  reap  every  possible  profit  from  his  station,  so 
that  the  money  provided  for  him  may  not  be  spent 
in  vain.  He  thus  learns  to  set  a  greater  value  on 
time;  to  employ  and  improve  it  in  the  best  manner; 
and  he  becomes  continually  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  making  the  most  of  those  years  and 
occasions  which  he  perceives  are  regarded  as  so  ini- 
portant  by  the  parties  with  whom  he  is  connected. 
Nor  must  the  claims  which  a  premium  gives  the 
apprentice  on  the  gardener  to  whom  it  is  accorded, 
be  for  a  moment  forgotten.  He  thus  acquires  a 
positive  right  to  his  attention  and  care,  and  nothing 
but  a  want  of  good  moral  feeling  can  supersede  that 
right.  Finally,  the  gardener  himself  is  thus  elevated 
to  a  higher  rank  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
when  it  is   discovered  that  his  profession  is  not  a 
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matter  which  can  be  compassed  in  a  very  short  time, 
but  that  several  years  of  unwearied  perseverance  are 
essential  to  the  mastery  of  even  its  outline. 

These  remarks  are  thrown  together  partly  in  the 
Iiope  that  they  will  assist  in  settling  some  differ- 
ences which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  but  more 
especially  because  we  believe  that  a  very  wholesome 
eld  English  practice  has  fallen  into  some  disrepute, 
owiniT  no  doubt  to  the  scandalous  neglect  of  their 
apprentices  by  some  who  take  them.  But  we  must 
not  be  understood  as  countenancing  in  any  way  the 
habit  of  taking  apprentice  fees  surreptitiously.  To 
place  the  apprentice  in  his  proper  place,  and  to  give 
the  system  of  apprentice  fees  its  true  value,  the 
employer  must  be  a  paity  to  the  binding  as  much  as 
ihe  gardener  himself ;  his  full  consent  must  be  ob- 
tained, and  he  must  be  made  perfectly  aware  of  the 
effect  which  the  reception  of  apprentices  has  upon 
Tris  own  interests.  This  arranged,  as  it  in  many 
cases  would  be  very  easily,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  advantages  to  horticulture  would  become 
apparent  in  a  very  few  3-ears.  The  number  of  lads 
applying  to  a  gardener  for  reception  as  apprentices 
in.  his  master's  establishment  would  be  of  itself  a 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  gardener  himself. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  the  sanction  of  the  em- 
ployer is  indispensable  ;  to  take  money  of  men  for 
their  places  clandestinely  is  not  only  a  direct  fraud, 
hut  a  dirty  trick,  disgraceful  to  all  concerned  in  it. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  pruning  and  training  of  the  Grape  V^ine  are  sub- 
jects that  have  been  often  discussed,  each  person  up- 
holding, with  much  earnestness,  the  sjstem  he  follows. 
Different  modes  of  proceeding  may  be  applicable  under 
paxticular  circumstances  ;  for  one  general  plan  can 
scarcely  be  applied  universally,  nor  would  it  be  in  all 
eases  alike  successful.  But  I  shall  content  mjself  with 
stating  for  their  guidance  the  sjstem  most  generally  to 
be  relied  upon,  easily  understood  by  amateurs,  and 
which  involves  little  difficulty  in  its  practical  execution. 

Suppose  a  young  Vine  to  have  been  planted,  and  to 
have  commenced  growing,  only  one  shoot  should  be 
permitted  to  run  up  the  trellis.  This  shoot  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  without  stopping,  until  it  reaches  the 
top  of  the  rafter  ;  one  Vine  will  always  be  found  to  be 
enough  for  one  light,  more  especially  as  the  amateur 
■will  require  to  use  his  Vinery  for  plants  in  winter,  and 
even  during  summer.  Numbers  of  plants  are  not 
injured  by  the  partial  shade  of  Vines,  and  the  blossoms 
of  many  are  prolonged  thereby.  In  the  autumn,  when 
the  wood  is  perfectly  ripened,  this  one  shoot  may  be  cut 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  root  sash,  i.  e.  to  the  augle 
where  the  upright  sash  or  wall  meets  it ;  for  it  is  be- 
tween this  part  and  the  top  where  Grapes  are  to  be 
produced.  In  the  second  year  the  Vine  will  push 
strongly,  making  a  vigorous  shoot  the  whole  length 
of  the  roof  sashes  early  in  the  summer,  even  without 
artificial  heat.  Tuis  shoot  should  be  stopped,  as  has 
been  already  recommended,  at  the  highest  poiut  of  the 
house.  In  consequence  of  its  early  growth,  the  wood, 
in  most  instances,  wiU  be  perleetly  ripe  by  the  end  of 
summer.  It  will  be  observed  that  Grapes  are  not  to  be 
obtained  until  the  third  season  after  planting,  and  then 
only  a  limited  crop  should  be  taken  from  the  Vines. 
When  the  autumn  pruning  arrives,  the  before-men- 
tioned shoot  should  be  shortened  two-thirds  back, 
allowing  only  one-third  for  bearing.  It  will  be  found 
in  spring,  if  all  the  conditions  here  set  forth  have  been 
strictly  complied  with,  that  it  will  push  and  show  for 
fruit  at  every  eye,  probably  at  some  eyes  two  and  three 
bunches  will  appear,  but  these  should  all  be  removed 
except  one  ;  a  bunch  to  an  eye  is  enough  ;  over-crop- 
ping is  a  serious  evil,  and  should  at  all  times  be  guarded 
against.  The  bunches,  and  berries  too,  will  always 
come  small  under  such  conditions.  They  are  also  more 
liable  to  shank,  and  to  be  of  indifferent  colour.  The 
leading  or  main  shoot,  which  has  sprung  from  the  top 
eye,  must  be  trained  as  before  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  house,  and  then  stopped.  The  lateral  shoots  pro- 
ducing the  fruit  should  also  be  stopped  one  eye  hi  ad- 
vance of  that  from  whence  the  bunch  springs,  and  the 
successive  laterals  which  make  their  appearance  during 
the  season  must  also  be  removed  at  this  joint.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  superfluous  laterals,  none  of  the  leaves 
belonging  to  the  main  stem  or  principal  side  shoots 
must  be  mutilated  or  taken  off  on  any  account,  for  on 
these  not  only  depends  the  proper  lipening  of  the 
current  year's  crop,  but  also  that  of  the  following 
season.  Pharo. 


THE    PEAR    MOTH. 

ToETBIX  ANGOSTIOaANA. 

The  economy  of  this  insect  has  been  hitherto  un- 
known, and  I  believe  no  one  suspected  it  of  being  an 
enemy  iu  the  orchard.  The  French  seem  not  to  have 
been  acquainted  even  with  the  moth,  until  M.  Dupou- 
chel  received  it  from  Russia  ;  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
neither  Linnaeus  nor  Fabrieius  knew  it,  and  in  England 
it  has  only  been  recorded  as  an  inbabitant  of  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  June, 
but  I  have  found  specimens  upon  the  palings  in  the 
Regent's  Park  dturing  the  whole  of  July.  It  is  to  Mr. 
F.  J.  Graham,  of  Cranford,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  early  states  of  this  insect ;  and 
njurious  as  the  caterpillar  is  to  the  Pear,  1  doubt  not 


its  history  will  interest  pomologists  ;  and  if  its  publica- 
tion should  tend  to  th3  preservation  of  the  "Queen  of 
English  fruits,"  I  shall  feel  gratified. 

Last  January  (1S49),  Mr.  Graham  gave  me  two 
Pears,  the  crowns  of  which  had  a  large  brown  patch 
surrounding  the  calyx  (fig.  I,  a),  with  very  fine  delicate 
webs  {b  b)  attached  to  the  stamina  and  withered  calyx, 
and  extending  to  the  margin  of  the  spot.  On  cutting 
away  the  calyx  I  found  the  caterpillar,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  before,  concealed  under  the  pro- 
jecting margin,  as  shown  at  c,  and  on  disturbing  the 
creature  it  dropped  by  a  thread  from  its  mouth  (2)  ;  it 
was  a  quarter  of  inch  long,  of  a  dirty  greenish  ochreous 
colour,  and  reddish  brown  down  the  back  ;  the  head 
was  ochreous,  with  a  square  labrum,  and  two  minute 
antennce,  having  two  pointed  brightish  brown  spots  at 
the  base,  and  a  line  of  the  same  colour  on  each  side, 
with  minute  black  eyes  ;  the  thoracic  segment  is  ample, 
horny,  shining,  and  ochreous,  variegated  with  brown  ; 
there  are  8  or  ]  0  minute  tubercles  on  each  segment, 
from  which  arise  lougish  hairs  ;  the  six  pectoral  legs 
are  spotted  with  black,  and  it  has  eight  abdominal  and 
two  anal  feet ;  3,  magnified. 
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My  caterpillar  died,  but  Mr.  Graham  having  placed 
one  of  the  Pears  in  a  tumbler  glass,  covering  is  with 
paper,  the  caterpillar  spun  up  in  one  of  the  folds,  and 
changed  to  a  pupa  (4)  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  and  ou 
the  7th  of  June  a  female  ir.oth  hatched,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  characters  :  Toririx  angustiorana  of 
Haworth,  rests  with  its  wings  nearly  flat  upon  its  back, 
the  edges  of  the  upper  ones  meeting  and  eut'rely  con- 
cealing the  under  wings.  The  wings  of  the  female 
expand  TJ-  lines  ;  it  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour ;  the 
antennte  are  short  and  the  palpi  slightly  project  in 
front ;  the  upper  wings  have  several  darker  rusty  marks, 
one  an  oblique  oblong  patch  on  the  inferior  margin 
near  the  base,  only  extending  to  the  disc  ;  an  indented 
and  oblique  one  in  an  opposite  direction,  quite  across 
the  wing,  from  the  middle  of  the  costa,  where  it  is 
narrowest,  to  the  anal  angle,  where  it  is  broadest ;  a 
third  extends  from  the  cotta,  where  it  forms  a  large 
spot,  to  the  cilia,  near  the  same  angle  ;  the  pale  spaces 
between  this  and  the  central  band  and  the  apex,  are 
more  or  less  ornamented  wih  spots  between  the  ner- 
vures,  and  are  margined  with  silvery  or  shining  lines, 
and  there  is  a  black  dot  with  a  pale  margin  in  the 
centre  between  the  second  and  third  bands,  and  some- 
times an  ochreous  oval  spot  exactly  at  the  centre 
of  the  costa  ;  the  cilia  are  bright  tawny  ;  under  wings 
not  large,  black,  with  a  coppery  tint,  cilia  lighter  ;  fig.  6, 
magnified.  The  male  is  smaller,  expanding  only  6 
lines  ;  it  is  much  darker,  especially  the  head,  thorax, 
and  upper  wings,  which  are  silky  dull  grey,  the  mark- 
ings are  larger  and  dark  cinnamon,  shaded  into  purplish 
black  at  the  base  and  along  the  costa,  excepting  th.e 
ochreous  spot,  which  is  less  distinct,  or  entirely  wanting. 

The  moths  are  inconstant  iu  the  tone  of  their  colour- 
ing, which  led  Mr.  Haworth  to  describe  a  variety  of  the 
male  as  Tortris  rotundana.  In  France  it  has  been 
published  by  M.  Dupouchel  as  Psedisca  Dumeriliana, 
and  M.  Gnene  has  given  it  the  generic  name  of  Batodes. 

The  injury  which  this  caterpillar  does  to  the  finest 
sorts  of  keeping  Pe.irs  renders  it  desirable  to  find  a 
remedy  ;  but  except  by  searching  for  the  maggots  in 
the  eyes,  whenever  any  of  the  web,  which  is  of  the  most 
dehcate  texture,  is  discoverable,  and  picking  them  out, 
I  cannot  suggest  any  mode  of  extirpating  this  pest  that 
would  not  at  the  same  time  taint  or  injure  the  fruit. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  in  all  probability,  the  caterpillars 
spin  up  amongst  the  withered  leaves,  or  in  chinks  in 
the  bark,  to  undergo  their  transformations  ;  and  as 
many  more  enemies  of  this  delicious  fruit  resort  to  the 
same  sources  for  hybernation,  nothing  can  be  more 
judicious  than  to  sweep  up  the  leaves  and  burn  them, 
or  to  subject  them  to  speedy  fermentation,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  their  stems  clean. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  how  seldom  we  get 
good  Pears  in  prime  condition.  Is  it  our  seasons, 
indifferent  varieties,  or  uncongenial  soil,  that  cause  such 
failures  ?  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  proper  attention 
is  not  paid  to  the  selection  in  the  first  instance,  or  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  same 
varieties ;  that  one  stock  of  Cbaumontel,  for  instance, 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  another  in  the  next 
garden  even.  I  may  add  that  Hay  es,  near  Uxbridge, 
is  a  stiff  clay  over  gravel,  yet  there  are  in  various  gar- 


dens there  some  of  the  finest  Pears  I  ever  ate  ;  and  one' 
at  Magdalen  Hall,  which  I  think  equal  to  any  I  have 
tasted,  Mr.  R.  Thompson  has  pronounced  to  be  a  new 
variety,  grafts  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending, 
to  the  Horticultural  Gardens  and  to  Mr.  Graham. 
Ruricola,  Belitha   Villas,  Barnsbury  Park. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  p.  5.) 

Sixth  species;  Necrosis  of  the  FoiiiGE.  —  The- 
leaves  of  all  vegetables  are  liable  to  a  double  necrosisy 
which,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  disorganises  and  dries 
them  up,  reducing  them  at  last  to  a  black  powder.  A 
very  hot  wind  in  summer,  a  hoar-frost,  or  extra- 
ordinary cold  in  spring,  more  especially,  produce  the 
effect.  It  will  be  readily  conceived  how  injurious  this- 
disease  will  be  to  the  plaut,  particularly  when  the  young_ 
buds  are  not  yet  fully  developed.  The  leaves  both  , 
nourish  and  protect  them,  and  if  they  fail,  the  buds 
cannot  but  suffer  extremely.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
any  habitation  where  there  has  been  a  confiagration,  or 
wherever  frequent  fires  produce  much  smoke,  this 
necrosis  will  also  appear  very  commonly. 

It  is  very  diflncult  to  counteract  these  different  species 
of  malady,  to  which  may  probably  be  reduced  some 
others  which  produce  analogous  effects.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  prevent  the  consequences  which  result  to  the  plant, 
which  are  in  most  cases  fatal.  But  before  mentioning 
the  preventive  or  curative  methods  which  may  be  tried 
with  the  plants  attacked,  I  propose,  for  the  sake  of 
amateurs,  to  enter  into  a  few  considerations  on  the 
effects  of  frost  and  cold  upon  plants,  which  may  afford 
matter  for  useful  reflection. 

The  most  careful  observers  of  nature  are  agreed,  that 
the  damage  occasioned  to  the  vegetable  economy  is  not 
so  much  from  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  as  from  the 
circumstances  which  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  winter  frosts,  by  congealing  thfr 
vegetable  fluids,  increase  their  volume  and  cause  a 
laceration  and  bursting  of  the  vessels.  But,  as  in  this 
season,  the  masses  formed  by  the  low  temperatui-e  are. 
gradually  dispersed  as  it  gently  rises,  the  naturaT 
stimulus  produced  by  the  gradually  returning  heat  is 
sufficient  to  restore  the  healthy  action  of  the  plant. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  freezes  in  spring  so  as  to  produce 
the  laceration  of  the  vessels,  and  then  the  appearance  of 
the  sun  restoring  suddenly  with  great  force  the  motion 
of  the  juices,  this  rapid  alternation  must-  be  most  fatal 
to  the  plant.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  cold 
which  in  autumn  strikes  the  branches  or  buds,  which 
are  as  yet  scarcely  formed,  and  have  rarely  attained 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  it.  There  is  also  another 
consideration  ;  those  plants  which  rest  in  winter,  are 
before  that  period  too  weak  for  the  development  of  that 
vegetation  which  is  brought  out  by  the  first  heats  of 
spring,  and  very  sensible  to  a  slight  degree  of  frosts 
The  frost,  however,  coming  at  its  proper  season,  not 
suddenly,  but  increasing  gradually,  is  of  much  greater 
benefit  to  plants  than  is  generally  believed,  especially  to 
those  which  grow  in  the  temperate  zones.  The  cold 
(according  to  the  theory  of  the  celebrated  Thouin). 
closing  by  degrees  the  pores  of  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant,  causes  the  sap  to  descend  into  the  roots,  where  it 
has  not  to  fear  the  effects  of  frost,  being  protected  by 
the  soil,  or  in  very  cold  situations  by  the  thick  bed  of 
snow.  Spring  frosts  are  the  more  fatal  in  proportion 
to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  the  rays  of 
the  sun  strike  with  more  power  upon  the  plant.  It  has- 
been  observed  that  the  cold  coming  from  the  north  or 
the  west  does  less  damage  than  that  from  the  east  or 
south  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  under  the  two  last  exposures^ 
plants  suffer  much  the  most.  Of  this  I  have  olien  bad 
occasion  to  convince  myself.  In  the  extraordinary  cold 
of  the  2"th  March,  1805,  in  the  garden  of  the  University,, 
the  young  shoots  of  some  Pears  under  a  south  wall 
suffered  much  more  than  those  of  the  Apricots  exposed" 
to  the  north ;  the  former  lost  all  their  flow-ers,  whilst 
the  latter  preserved  them. 

Agricultural  works  are  full  of  methods  by  which, 
according  to  various  writers  even  of  great  reputation,, 
vegetables  may  be  protected  from  frosts  or  its  fatal- 
effects  warded  off.  But  most  unfortunately  they  can 
only  be  put  into  practice  in  a  very  restricted  extent  of 
country,  and  for  very  few  individuals.  I  will,  however,, 
mention  some  of  them.  I  will  commence  by  observing 
that,  in  regard  to  certain  plants,  there  may  be  means 
of  diminishing  if  not  of  avoiding  the  evil  in  question. 
When  the  winter  has  been  unusually  mild,,  and  the 
earth  has  never  properly  felt  the  frost  (or  as  our 
Lombard  proverb  has  it :  "  the  winter  will  not  stick  to 
the  sky  ")  so  that  it  may  be  feared  that  the  cold  wilt 
come  on  in  spring  instead  of  at  the  proper  season,  those 
operations  by  which  the  vegetation  of  some  plants  are 
accelerated  must  not  be  hastened.  Thus,  as  Vines 
shoot  forth  Ihe  more  rapidly,  the  sooner  the  working 
the  ground  round  them  is  commenced,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  touch  the  vineyards  till  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  the  season  is  settled. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  light  fires,  feeding  them 
with  moistened  straw,  which  will  give  out  a  much  denser 
smoke  than  when  dry.  They  must  be  lighted  up  towards 
sunrise,  and  so  placed  that  the  current  of  air  which 
prevails  at  the  time  shall  cari'y  the  smoke  in  amongst 
the  Vines  or  the  branches  to  be  protected.  Otherwise 
they  would  be  of  no  use.  This  is  a  very  good  plan  fop 
preventing  the  mischief  of  hoar  frosts  in  spring.  It  may 
appear  rather  tedious,  but  is  the  most  certain.  On  this 
occasion  I  may  be  excused  in  lamenting  the  fate  of 
those  who,  devoting  iJiemselves  to  theoretical  agricul- 
ture, for  ihe  illustration  of  practice,  are  consulted  by 
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amateurs  and  cuUivators  for  a  preservative  or  remedy 
/or  one  or  another  of  the  numerous  evils  which  afflict 
.vianis.  They  are  expected  to  find  an  expedient  in  every 
disaster  ;  and  that  is  not  all^  it  must  be  easy,  economical^ 
and  such,  in  a  word,  as  that  it  may  cost  no  more  than  a 
ireath  to  attain  the  desired  results.  That  is  for  the 
most  part  impossible.  It  must  be  considered  tliat  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  often  uot  commensurate 
with  the  powers  of  man.  Nature  is  stronger  than  he, 
and  it  is  only  by  great  labour  and  uninterrupted  per- 
severance that  he  is  ever  enabled  to  obtain  wliat  he 
desires.  I  repeat  it,  agriculture  must  divest  herself  of 
the  clothing  of  quacl;ery  which  some  are  trying  to  fit 
on  to  her.  It  is  a  difficult  art.  Our  studies  have  only 
revealed  us  a  very  few  of  Nature's  secrets,  most  of 
which  she  keeps  jealously  concealed.  He  however  who 
is  disposed  to  work,  and  does  it  with  method  and  with- 
out being  alarmed  at  its  tediousness,  will  often  succeed 
in  his  undertaking. 

Watering,  also,  with  water  fresh  from  a  well  or  from 
a  temperate  spring,  may  produce  an  excellent  effect  on 
plants  in  flower  or  with  their  buds  ready  to  open,  if 
idone  towards  sunrise.  Others  have  prescribed  the 
winding  round  the  stems  of  trees  a  rope,  one  end  of 
which  should  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  thinking 
that  by  this  means  the  caloric  of  the  water  may  be 
communicated  to  the  tree  and  save  it.  But,  in  the 
present  day,  this  method  is  rejected  as  being  quite  use- 
less. Roofs  of  matting  or  straw  may  protect  some 
espaliers  or  a  few  other  plants.  Some  are  in  the  habit 
•of  placing  amongst  the  Vines  tall  branching  plants, 
which,  by  sheltering  them  from  the  winds,  may  prevent 
'necrosis.  But,  can  any  of  these  things  be  done  in  the 
open  country  ?  Do  the  favourable  results  obtained  by 
any  one  person  prove  the  certainty  of  success  in  other 
cases  ?  The  care  of  the  cultivator  must  rather  be 
directed  to  ward  off  the  consequences  of  the  evil,  which 
are  in  so  many  cases  aggravated  by  the  unskilfulness 
and  obstinate  ignorance  of  him  who  directs  the  rural 
works.  It  is  certain  that  the  injured  branches  must  be 
cut  off,  but  it  is  equally  prejudicial  to  omit  this  operation 
or  to  do  it  too  soon.  It  should  not  be  done  till  the  flow 
of  the  sap  is  stopped,  that  is,  till  the  beginning  of 
summer.  But,  in  general,  the  greatest  mischief  amongst 
■us  is  caused  by  no  one  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  cut 
away  the  boughs  which  the  cold  has  rendered  incapible 
of  Tegetation.  The  Walnut  is  perhaps  of  all  the  trees 
of  our  country  the  one  most  subject  to  necrosis  of  the 
branches.  From  the  neglect  of  pruning  off  these 
branches  many  individuals  are  lost  or  very  much  injured. 
Although  plants  cultivated  in  eardens,  from  being 
more  delicate,  have  the  most  to  fear  from  the  conse- 
quences of  these  evils,  yet  they  have  the  advantage  of 
being  more  easily  treated.  Plants  struck  by  autumn  or 
spring  frosts  have  been  entirely  restored  by  putting 
them  into  dark  rooms  before  the  sun  or  even  a  single 
ray  of  light  has  reached  them.  In  almost  all  circum- 
stances the  necrosis  can  be  prevented  in  proportion  as 
the  expedients  proposed  are  more  applicable  to  gardens 
ihan  to  the  open  country. 


ELVASTON    CASTLE,   THE   SEAT    OF   THE 
EARL  OF  HARRINGTON. 

(Continued  from  p.  i.) 
Proceedino  towards  the  north  from  the  Magnolia 
Garden  the  way  lies  through  a  grove  of  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  grafted  10  feet  high  with  the  Deodar.  In 
front  of  these  are  lines  of  tall  Irish  Junipers.  This 
grove  leads  to  the  lake,  which  all  at  once  bursts  upon 
the  view,  just  where  one  could  hardly  have  expected 
such  a  magnificent  feature  to  exist.  From  this  par- 
ticular spot  its  smooth  crystal-like  surface  of  vast 
extent,  abounding  with  huge  rocky  decorations,  which 
are  clothed  occasionally  with  lofty  Pines,  is  advan- 
tageously disclosed.  A  high  irregular  mass  stands  out 
boldly  in  the  fore-ground,  covered  with  Araucaria 
imbricata  to  the  summit,  and  intermixed  here  and 
there  with  occasional  groups  of  Broom  and  other  plants. 
To  the  right  of  this  the  eye  reaches  for  at  least  half  a 
mile  across  the  water,  without  discovering  any  visible 
termination.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  enter  the  Foun- 
tain Garden,  which  comprises  various  jets  that  rise  40 
feet  high  out  of  a  basin  of  an  irregular  form,  margined 
with  variegated  Thyme.  The  background  of  this  is 
made  up  of  massive  rocks,  on  which  are  planted 
numerous  fine  specimens,  and  among  them  the  male 
and  female  Cedar,  a  grand  specimen  of  Juniperus 
recurva,  and  another  of  Cunninghamia  sinensis,  with 
noble  plants  of  Juniperus  sinensis  and  Irish  Yews. 
In  the  rockery  is  a  shell  grotto  of  curious  and  singular 
execution  ;  numerous  valuable  specimens  of  conchology 
are  arranged  here  with  much  taste  and  skill.  In  the 
centre  of  the  grotto  is  a  beautiful  golden  statue  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  On  the  Grass  banks  on  each  side  are 
groups  of  Juniperus  hibernica,  planted  so  as  to  repre- 
sent minarets  ;  and  the  foreground  contains  fine  ex- 
amples of  Juniperus  cracovia,  lycia,  tamariscifolia,  and 
Sabina  variegata,  with  Thuja  filiformis,  and  Abies  Clan- 
brasiliana.  Santolina  Chamte  Cyparissias  and  Lavender 
Cotton  (Santolina  squarrosa)  spring  out  of  the  rocks, 
which  are  in  places  verdant  with  turf.  In  front  stands  a 
Deodar  25  feet  high,  whose  branches,  3  feet  in  diameter, 
droop  at  the  points,  so  as  to  represent  a  fountain.  A 
beautiful  view  of  Spondon  Church,  which  is  three 
miles  distant,  is  obtained  from  the  grotto,  through  an 
oval  fissure  in  the  rocks,  the  lake  representing  the 
foreground  to  the  church.  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
this_  lake,  with  its  towering  rocky  projections  and 
Alpine  decorations,  was  only  begun  to  be  formed  in 


1839.     No  portion  of  it  whatever  existed  previous  to 
that  date. 

Pursuing  our  course  by  the  margin  of  the  water,  new 
prospects  open  on  the  view,  and  the  south  front  is  com- 
pletely lost.     Following  this  course,  through  masses  of 
rock,   which   are  left   in   the   rear,   we   travel    under 
covered   Yew    hedges,    beside    which    stands    a    fine 
variegated  Elm  and  rising  above  the  Yew  hedges,  that 
are   15  feet  high,  are  beautiful   Minorca   Hollies.     We 
now  come  upon  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake,  whose 
new  forms  rising  in  the  distance  are  seen  through  an 
arch  in  the  rock.     On  both  sides  are  immense  rocky 
formations,  on  which  nre  groups  of  Pines  and  Junipers, 
with  some  fine  plants  of  Taxodium  distichum  pendulum. 
We  here  lose  the  water  entirely,  and  enter  an  American 
garden  consisting  of  nearly  2  acres.     The  walks  are  of 
turf,  12  feet   wide,   with    files  of  Irish  Yews  on  each 
side,    6  feet  high  and  20  feet  apart.     Every  sort   of 
plant  suitable  for  a  garden  of  this  kind  is  here,  and 
among  them  many  large  specimens  of  the  rarer  Rhodo- 
dendrons, as  well  as  some   huge  plants  of  Andromeda 
floribunda  and  of  Daphnes.     We  also  remarked  a  noble 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  10  feet  high,  and  two  Taxodium 
sempervirens  of  nearly  similar    height,   all  in  perfect 
vigour  and  in  fine  foliage.     Also  associated  with  these 
there  was  a  magnificent   weeping  Larch,  24  feet  high 
and   3   feet  in   diameter,   a    perfect  drooping   column. 
After  passing  through  the  American  ground,  we  shaped 
our  course  towards  a  bridge  which  crosses  the  lake  at 
its  narrowed  point.    The  vista  here,  both  east  and  west, 
is  extensive  and  varied,  with  no  appearance  of  a  close 
Bold  promontories  of  various  forms  jut  forward,  while 
the  water  running  behind  them  creates  endless  interest, 
and  the  enormous  masses  of  rock,  from  40  to  50  feet 
high,    clothed    occasionally    to    the  summit    with    lofty 
Pines,  give  grandeur  of  expression.     Across  the  bridge 
is  a  broad  Grass  walk,  lined  on  each  side  with  Irish 
Yews  and  backed  with  lofty  plants  of  variegated  Holly. 
Before   proceeding  far  along   this,    we  suddenly  tura 
upon  another  view  of  the  lake.      Here  we  observed  a 
beautiful  Quercus   Ilex  var.  Fordii,  forming  a  column 
25    feet  high,  this   being  its   natural  form  of  growth. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  evergreen  Oak,  deserving  of 
more    extensive    introduction    into    pleasure-grounds. 
Our  direction  now  leaves   the  lake  through  scattered 
boulders  of  rocks,  which  rise   in   majestic  grandeur  out 
of  the  turf,  and  are   backed  with    Hollies,   Deodars,  and 
red   Cedars.     The  recesses  are  tufted    with    irregular 
masses  of  Lavender  Cotton  and  Juniperus  tamariscifolia, 
some  of  which  hang  naturally  out  of  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks.     Farther  on  we  come  upon    varied   groups   of 
Irish  Junipers,    the    Lavender  Cotton,    and    Tamarisk 
Juniper,  scattered  as  before,  until  we  reach  the  margin 
of  the  lake  opposite  the  castle,  which  is  partially  seen 
through  some  fine  old  Cedars  with  horizontal  branches, 
and  a  little  to  the  left  a  tall  weeping  Ash  7()  feet  high. 
The  north  side  of  the  lake,  beyond  the  rocky  masses,  is 
backed  by  a   considerable  breadth  of  plantation  occu- 
pying several  acres,  planted  with  large  Deodars,  Finns 
macrocarpa.  P.  Sabiniana,  P.  Lambertiana,  P.  insignis, 
P.  Cembra  var.  helvetica,  Abies  morinda,  some  of  which 
are  covered  with  cones,  A.  Douglasii,  Picea  Webbiana, 
and  immense  Yews,  some  of  them  upwards  of  600  years 
old.     All  the  above  were  transplanted  in  a  large  state. 
A  rocky  projection  into  the  water  at  tliis  poiut.  we  re- 
marked, was  planted  with  Spartium  radiatum,  Phlomis 
samia,  Lavender   Cotton,  Juuiperus  recurva,  variegated 
Savin,  and  Gold  Yews.     Turning  to  the  left,  we  come 
upon  a  considerable  breadth  of  lawn   among  the  rocks. 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Descent  of  the  Sap  in  Plants. — As  you  have  invited 
your  correspondents  to  state  how  far  they  agree  with 
Professor  Schleiden  on  the  subject  of  the  descent  of  the 
sap  in  plants,  I  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject.  It  is  now  some  10  years  since  that  whilst  en- 
gaged in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  formation  of 
wood,  I  found  reason  to  doubt  Du  Petit  Thouars'  theory, 
on  the  ground  that  although  in  ringed  trees  there  was 
a  larger  amount  of  woody  matter  around  the  lipa  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wound,  there  was  still  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  growth  of  wood  on  the  lower  lips,  whicli 
could  not  have  taken  place  had  the  formation  of  wood 
depended  on  matter  sent  down  from  the  leaves,  I  ac- 
counted for  the  greater  quantity  of  the  wood  formed 
upon  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound,  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tree  there  was  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  fluids  of  the  plant,  which  obeying  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  diffusion  of  fluids  and  gravitation,  would  neces- 
sarily produce  in  this  part  either  an  exudation  of  fluid 
or  a  growth  of  tissue,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
plant.  That  this  was  the  case  I  found  by  ringmg 
smaller  branches,  in  which  the  fluid  in  the  tissue  below 
was  as  great  as  in  that  above  the  wound,  and  here  the  for- 
mation of  woody  matter  and  e.xudation  of  fluid  was  nearly 
equal.  The  obj  eciions  to  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  tho 
wood  by  the  leaves  appear  to  me  to  be  also  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  a  descent  of  the  sap.  The  case  of  the  Camellia 
mentioned  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  may,  I  think,  be 
explained  on  the  principle  I  have  suggested  above.  An 
experiment  coufirming  my  view  of  the  case  may  be  per- 
formed upon  a  plant  of  common  Spurge.  If  the  stent 
is  cut  through,  and  the  cut  surfaces  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  lower  one,  presenting  a  surface  for  the 
exudation  of  the  (issues  in  the  root  and  a  smill  portion 
of  the  stem,  will  afford  much  less  of  the  peculiar  milk 
of  this  plant  than  the  upper  cut  surface ;  but  if  the 
smaller  branches  are  cut,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sur- 
faces bleed  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tissue 
above  or  below  the  wound.  The  same  experiment  may 
be  performed  with  the  same  results  on  the  leaves.  There 
has  also  always  appeared  to  me  a  great  difficulty  ia 
accounting  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  sap  thrsugh 
the  petiole  of  the  leaf.  No  one  has  succeeded  in  de- 
monstrating  the  existence  of  a  set  of  vessels  in  the  petiole 
capable  of  carrying  down  the  special  secretions  of 
the  plant,  in  opposition  to  the  constantly  vigorous 
current  of  the  ascending  sap,  passing  into  the  blade  of 
the  leaf,  in  order  to  supply  the  great  loss  that  is  going 
on  by  evaporation  from  this  part  of  the  plant ;  nor  are 
we  acquainted  with  any  cetl  process  by  which  the  con- 
tents of  one  set  of  cells  can  be  conveyed  to  that  of 
others,  except  the  common  diffusion  of  the  fluids  of  the 
plant,  whose  general  tendency  is  towards  the  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  where  evaporation  takes  place,  whether  their 
relation  to  the  whole  stem  is  above  or  below  it.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  may  be  stated  as  a  law  in  vegetable 
physiology  that  every  vegetable  secretion  found  in  the 
cells  of  plants  is  formed  directly  from  the  assimilable 
matters — carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  or  from 
soluble  assimilated  matters  which  can  pass  from  cell  to 
cell  by  the  process  of  eudosmose.  To  explain  this  law 
fully  would  take  up  far  more  space  than  you  would  be 
willing  to  admit  in  your  columns  ;  but  as  I  understand 
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var.  helvetica.  The  rocks  are  here 
behind  them,  covered  with  patches  of  Genista  radiata, 
Spartium  umbellatum,  &c.  Aralia  japonica,  10  feet 
high,  was  in  flower,  and  there  were  also  plants  of 
weeping  variegated  Box,  Berberis  buxifolia,  Bupleurum 
frulicosumon  the  way  side.  The  rock  is  here  occasion- 
ally covered  with  Vinca  major  variegata  in  large  masses. 
At  this  place  we  come  abruptly  upon  a  vast  mass  of 
rock  about  50  feet  high  above  the  lake  ;  an  irregular 
rocky  path  leads  to  its  summit,  where  a  fine  view  of  the 
castle,  the  church,  and  the  rugged  decorations  of  the 
water,  with  its  bold  involutions,  is  advantageously  com- 
manded. An  island  comes  in  here  with  good  effect, 
covered  with  rocks  and  planted  with  Weeping  Hollies, 
Juniperus  excelsa.  Yews,  Pinasters,  Douglas  Firs,  Pinus 
Cembra  helvetica,  variegated  Spruce  Fir;  these,  again, 
are  relieved  with  high  fastigiate  Pines  and  Irish 
Yews,  and  the  margin  is  covered  with  common 
Savin.  On  the  mound  from  whence  the  view 
is  obtained  are  large  plants  of  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata and  Douglas  Firs,  30  feet  high,  with  cones  on 
them  ;  these  are  surrounded  with  Yews  100  years  old, 
and  large  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  On  this  mount  we 
observed  the  following  plants  growing  in  great  lux- 
uriance in  various  recesses  of  the  rocks  :  Juniperus 
Bermudiana,  variegated  evergreen  Cypress,  Colletia 
horrida,  Hakea  sp. ,  Hydrangeas,  Yucca  gloriosa,  Picea 
Webbiana,  Amygdalus  orientalis,  Santolina  Chamse-Cy- 
parissias.  Cineraria  raaritima.  Deodars,  P.  Cembra  var. 
helvetica.  Hemlock  Spruce,  Juniperus  sinensis,  Cotone- 
aster  microphylta,  Juniperus  squaniata,  J.  lycia,  Aris- 
totelia  Macqui  (variegated),  Berberis  empetrifolia  and  all 
the  other  obtainable  species,  Gaultheria  Shallon,  varie- 
gated Pinaster,  and  endless  numbers  of  Alpine  plants. 
From  the  plants  growing  on  this  mass  of  rock,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  its  marvellous  dimensions.  R.  G. 
i  To  be  continued- ) 
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Messrs.  H,  T.  Melson  and  Ck).,  of  ■'  Stock  Excbaing 


tion  in  your  Leading  Article  of  Saturday  last.  This  is 
a  subject  admitting  a  good  deal  of  further  illustration 
and  experiment,  and  one  to  which  the  attention  of 
persons  having  leisure  and  plants  at  command  might  be 
profitably  directed.  Edwin  Lankester. 

Continuous  Blooming  Roses. — I  am  preparing  to  give 
your  readers  a  descriptive  list  of  a  few  Roses  which  I 
have  called  continuous  blooming ;  but  in  truth  none  can 
be  more  so  than  the  two  which  may  be  seen  in  front  of 
many  hundred  English  cottages,  and  known  as  the 
common  and  crimson  China.  It  the  cultivators  will 
but  take  the  pains  to  remove  the  flowers  as  they  fade, 
and  prevent  the  seed-pods  from  swelling,  they  will  not 
fail.  I  have  been  trying  them  on  standards  with  varied 
success,  because  I  have  found  that  a  frost  which  does 
not  injure  a  plant  on  a  wall  or  bouse  front  cuts  off 
many  of  the  young  buds  on  the  head  of  a  standard.  I 
have  many  standard  Chinas  of  different  varieties,  and 
some  called  Noisettes,  a  score  or  two  of  which  more  or 
less  partake  of  the  character  of  the  old  China ;  but  as 
they  have  been  only  bloomed  one  season,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  I  have  seen  enough  to  justify  a  positive 
opinion,  I  will  merely  state  that  among  the  nearest 
approach  to  my  desideratum,  and  at  all  events  mncb 
longer  in  bloom  than  many  others,  I  may  mention  first 
Noisette  Fellenburg.  flowering  from  the  end  of  June  to 
the  end  of  November,  in  a  strong  clay  soil,  seven  miles 
north  of  London.  This  is  bright  crimson,  floweis 
double  and  small,  joints  short  as  the  crimson  China, 
and  it  has  stood  out  three  winters  in  a  bleak  situation, 
without  protection  of  any  kind,  on  ground  but  poorly 
drained.  I  will  look  over  my  notes,  and  give  a  few 
more,  that  even  the  first  year  of  planting  give  promise 
of  covering  very  close  when  fully  established.  I  ob- 
serve this  Rose  is  noticed  elsewhere,  but  all  the  florists 
together  cannot  say  too  much  of  it,  and  those  who  want 
a  few  cannot  do  better  than  order  Fellenburg,  and  as 
many  more  as  they  require  "  of  the  same  habit  and 
season."  Crito, 
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Salvia  splendens. — My  plan  of  growins;  this  and  ,  better  protectors  than  mats,  and  I  have  reasoned  in 
other  autumn  flowerin?  plants,  including  Chrysanthe- '  this  way — Why  should  not  wooden  frames  do  as  well  as 
mums,  is  as  follows  :  The  cuttings  are  struck  with  the  \  glass  ?  for  many,  nay  the  majority  of  things  that  only 
bedd  Dg  out  plants  in  spring,  and  receive  similar  treat-  '  want  protection  from  frost,  or  excessive  wet,  are 
ment  till  planting  out  time,  when  those  plants  iaterded  best  wholly  exposed,  when  there  is  no  frost ;  and  when 
for  decorating  the  conservatory  in  autumn  and  winter  there  is,  I  judge  light  is  not  wanted.  I  have  had  a 
are  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  in  a  piece  of  fresh  dug  fire  burning  for  three  weeks  to  start  my  earlier  Vines, 
ground  in  the  kilchen-garden  that  has  not  been  very  and  now,  in  the  fourth  week,  the  buds  are  just  breaking. 
lately  manured  ;  they  are  watered  and  stopped  as  Why  should  not  the  house  be  covered  with  wooden 
occasion  requires  until  September,  when  they  are  care-  frames  till  there  is  some  appearance  of  the  buds 
"fully  lifted  and  potted,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days  in  breaking  ?  What  a  saving  of  fuel  and  labour,  by  day 
a  pit,  after  which  they  are  ready  to  take  their  places  in  and  nieht,  would  these  shutters  occasion  !  In  the  case 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  H.  H.  \  of  heavy  rain,  too,  they  could  bs  pulled  down  over  the 

A  JVarning  to  all  who  have  Aviaries :  showing  ike  \haviier.  Considering  the  many  uses  they  might  be  put 
Extreme  Voracity  aitd  Astute  Cunning,  of  the  English  to— v;here,  as  the  day  lengthens,  they  might  interfere 
Rat. — I  have  very  frequently  read  in  your  columns  with  the  early  dawn  sf  light,  I  think  they  will  be  found 
remarks  on  the  best  and  most  effectual  means  of  both  invaluable  and  cheap.  J.  L.,  Deptford. 
getting  rid  of  these  atrocious  vermin  ;  but  as  I  have  !  Harmony  of  Colours  ;  Paint  for  Inside  of  Green- 
not   m}self  been  personally  interested  at  the  time  in  \  houses. — I   have  read  with  much  interest  your  obser- 


their  destruction,  T  have  only  become  theoretically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  in  its  general  bearings.  I 
am  now  about  to  crave  the  kind  aid  and  advice  of  your- 
self a-id  correspondents  on  a  matter,  to  me,  of  vital  im- 
port, and  shall  then  be  prepared  to  combine  practice 
with  theory  ;  the  result  shall  assuredly  be  made  known 
pro  lono  pullico.  But  to  my  grievance.  For  the  last 
20  years  I  have  been  an  amateur  or  "  fancier  "  of  song 
birds  ;  and  manv  little  anecdotes  connected  with  their 


vations  on  the  effect  of  contrasted  colours,  to  which  I 
wou'd  suggest  a  practical  corollary  —  viz:  tha:t  the 
appearance  of  plants  in  a  greeenhouse  or  conservatory 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  judicious  tinting  of  the  wood- 
work. I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  same  time  since  bv 
observing  that  almost  all  flowers  appeared  to  peculiar 
advantage  in  a  room  whose  walls  are  painted  a  very 
light  yellow-green  ;  and,  acting  upon  this  suggestion,  I 
have   had   the  interior  of  my  greenhouse  painted,  as 


personal  history  have  appeared  in  your  Paper  during    nearly   as  possible,   the    same    colour,  with   excellent 


the  last  few  years.  I  built  my  birds,  at  starting,  a  large 
commodious  aviary,  and  fitted  it  up  in  a  style  worthy  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  agreemens  of  well  polished  Icokiog 
and  toilet-glasses,  everlasting  fountains  and  leafy  foliage 
not  being  wanting  to  render  their  house  an  "ornitho- 


effect.  The  colour  in  question  is  a  few  shades  greener 
than  the  yellow-green  of  the  Primrose  flower  ;  in  fact, 
a  colour  midway  between  the  fresh  leaf  of  the  Primrose 
and  its  flower,  is  about  the  right  tint.  I  find  that  the 
yellow  generally  used  by  painters  fades  so  that  a  slight 


logical  palace."  Sly  collection  his  been  noted  as  one  j  excess  of  yellow  at  first  is  not  objectionable.  It  is 
of  the  most  select  of  its  kind  extant,  comprising  night-  j  iinportant  that  the  tint  should  be  a  warm  yellow.green 
ingales-  and   other  foreign   song  birds,   and   including  j  not  grey  or  bine-green,  which  last  is  very  objectionable 


specimens  of  nearly  every  chorister  of  the  English 
woods  and  forests.  The  extreme  number  of  birds  my 
aviary  has  contained  at  one  and  the  same  time  has  been 
36G  ;  it  having  been  my  "weak  point"  to  boast  of 
having  more  birds  in  my  possession  "  than  there 
were  davs  in  a  year."  i(Alas!  I  cannot  say  so 
now  !)     Built    as   it   is  on   a   most   picturesque   spot, 


If  the  outside  of  the  house  be  painted  black,  the  effect 
from  without  aUo  is  improved.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
on  removing  a  plant  (say  for  example  Leschenaultia 
formosa)  from  a  house  nnted  stone-colour  to  one  tinted 
green,  how  much  more  brilliant  its  colours  appear  ;  so 
much  so,  as  really  to  give  an  appearance  of  improved 
health  to  the  plant.     Should  any  of  your  readi-rs  adopt 


and  arched  over  by  a  number  of  lofty  Fir  tr«es,  growing  ;  my  suggestion.  I  recommend  them  to  see  that  the  green 
immediately  in  its  rear  (in  Ilavenscourt  Park),  Nature  ;  is  not  deadened  with  black,  a  favourite   practice  v/ith 


and  Art  have  vied  with  each  other  to  render  the  per- 
sonnel of  my  aviary  unexceptionably  beautiful.     I  have 
been  thus  explicit,  with  the  view  to  place  my  yet  unex-  : 
plained  grievance  in  a  strong  light.     I  say  grievance, ' 
for  the  aviary  is  now  completely  dismantled,  my  birds  | 


painters.  The  green  and  the  yellow  must  both  be  pure 
colours,  mixed  with  white-lead  only  ;  and  allowance 
should  be  made  for  a  tendency  in  the  yellow  to  fade. 
J,  R,,  Sivenoaks. 

Sulphured  Rags  v.  Hares  — I  have  proved  that  the 


are  reduced  to  the  number  of  11  only,  (what  a  descent  i  plan  recommended  by  "S.,"  of  keeping  Iiares  from 
from  poetry  to  prose  !)  and  these,  confined  in  wire  barking  trees  is  utterly  useless,  and  it  is  possible  that 
cages,  are  kept  simply  as  mementoes  of  what  they  once  !  he,  having  had  an  additional  **  few  days'   experience," 

has  discovered  the  same  thing.     Manv  of  the  washes 


were.     '■  Trojafuit .'"     Now   I  trace  all  my  misery  to 
an   army   of  rats,    which,   since   the    heavy   rains    of 


autumn,  have  quitted  their  usual  haunts,  and  uncere- 
moniously *■  billeted "  themselves  upon  me.  These 
murderers  first  made  their  appearance  at  night,  through 
holes  eaten  in  various  parts  of  the  floor,  and  every 
morning  I  as  carefully  nailed  over  the  said  holes  flat- 
tened pieces  of  zinc 
marauders  at  bay. 


For  the  best  two  heads  of  German  Greens  there  were 
eight  competitors.  A  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  for  Alder's  fine  dwarf  ;  and  a  2d  to  Mr. 
■Johnston,  market  gardener,  Braidburn.  For  the 
premium  offered  for  the  best  four  Leeks,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  12  competitors,  all  of  whom  produced  large 
and  well  blanched  specimens.  The  1st  prize  was  gained 
by  Mr.  Blair,  gr.  to  J.  C.  Renton,  Esq,  M.P.,  the  kind 
being  Scotch  Flag  ;  and  a  2d  premium  was  voted  to  Air, 
Pousty,  gr.  to  W.  M.  Innes,  Esq.  For  the  best  four- 
stalks  of  solid  Celery,  two  red  and  tv,'o  white,  there 
were  eiglit  competitors.  A  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Smclair,  gr.,  Tuliiehewau  Castle,  for  Seymour's 
Matchless  Red  and  Seymour's  Superb  White  ;  and  a  2d 
premium  to  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  toC.K.  Sivewriglit,  Esq., 
the  kinds  being  Sutton's  Superb  White,  and  Cole's  Dwarf 
Red.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of  Onions  there  were  seveti 
competitors,  the  bulbs  being  in  general  large  and  fine  in 
quality.  A  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Morrisoh 
for  Deptford,  James'  Keeping,  and  Blood-red  ;  a  2d 
premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Allan,  gr.,  Seaparlj,  for 
James'  Keeping,  Reading,  and  Strasburgh  (raised  by 
him  at  Duffus  House) ;  and  a  3d  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
Pousty.  For  the  best  four  specimens  of  Red  Beet  there 
were  eight  competitors.  A  1st  prize  w^  awarded  to 
Mr.  King,  gr.  to  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  for  Wyatt's 
variety  ;  and  a  2d  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Reid, 
Edmonston  Gardens.  For  the  prize  of  Two  Guineas, 
offered  by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son,  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  Dried  Specimens  of  Hardy  Perennial  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  two  collections  were  sent.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Jeffrey,  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
!  Edinburgh,  his  collection  containing  1692  species  and 
varieties,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System  of 
De  CandoUe.  The  silver  medal  was  voted  by  the 
Society,  as  2d  prize,  to  Mr.  A.  Jaffrey,  Experimental 
Garden,  whose  collection  consisted  of  1045  species  and 
varieties,  likewise  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
System.  It  also  contained  several  sheets  of  carefully 
executed  dissections  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  In  com- 
petition for  the  silver  medal,  offered  by  the  Society,  for 
the  best  collection  of  British  plants,  including  Filices, 
four  competitors  appeared.  The  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  M-IIattie,  Royal  Bistanic  Garden,  whose  hortUB 
siccus  included  570  species,  correctly  named,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System.  A  2d  prize, 
with  certificate  of.  merit,  was  voted  to  Mr.  Pender, 
Barnton,  for  a  collection  containing  363  species,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  system  of  Linnceus.  An  addi- 
tional award,  with  certificate  of  merit,  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Syme,  Blairhill,  who  produced  a  collection  consist- 
ing of  102  species  correctly  named.  Amongst  articles 
for  exhibition  only  were  a  collection  of  fruits  from  Dal- 
keith Palace  Garden,  including  two  Pine-apples,  and  30 
varieties  of  Apples  proved  and  named  at  Dalkeith,  fot 
which   the   Society's   silver  medal   was   voted   to  Mr. 


recommended  for  this  purpose  are  also  failures.    I  wish 

you    could    prevail    upon    those  who   recommend  the  |  M'lutosh  ;    from   Mr.    Baxter,    Riccarton,    four  fine 


adoption  of  any  principle,  system,  or  plan,  to  state  their 
failures  when  t'ney  have  found  that  they  have  t'-o  hastily 
formed  opinions,  and  arrived  at  conclusions  which  were 
not  warranted  by  their  further  experience.  I  do  not 
this,  for  a  niglit  or  two,  kept  the  allude  particularly  to  this  case,  or  to  any  other  case, 
However   they  very   soon    reap-  '  but  I  speak  in  a  general  way.    Henri/  C.  Ogle,  gardener 


peared,  until  at  last  my  flooring  was  almost  completely 
"tesselated"  with  zinc.  Not  imagining  for  sometime 
that  they  came  to  prey  upon  the  birds,  I  placed  poi- 
soned food  iu  t'neir  runs  ;  also  "  Harrison's  Pills,"  &c., 
as  strongly  recommended  by  your  correspondents.  All 
these,  however,  remained  untouched,  and  the  frightful 
diminution  of  my  feathered  friends,  now  apparent  day 
by  day,  soon  convinced  me  of  the  awful  extent  of  my 
misfortune.  The  climax  is  soon  reached.  On  opening 
the  aviary  door  one  morning,  about  a  fortnight 
since,  a  scene  of  devastation  presented  itself  which 
I  will  not,  indeed  cannot,   attempt  to  describe.     Suffice 


to  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  Tunhridge  iVells, 

Destrv.cilon  of  Venam. — My  gardener  has  just  given  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  vermin  he  destroyed  in  iny  g-arden  ia  the  year 
j  ]Si9,   whifli   is   as   follows :    Birds    shot — 12   buUfiaehes,    3^1 
'  sparrows,  ^d  blackbirds  and   thrashes.     Caught  in  Traps — 233 
tom-!its,   62  mice.      Picked  up  and  destroyed — 23,802   snaijS. 
Caught  in  a  Net,  Dec.  11,  1849 — IG  jrreea  linnets,  44  sparr^jws, 
10  p'.ed-6nehes,  2  blackbirds  ;  total,  102.  A.  A,  [A  fine  time  the 
'  insects  will  have  of  it  now.] 


^ocirtieg. 


Caledonian  Horticultural  (Annual  winter  meeting.) 
On  this  occasion  the  ofSce-bearers  for  1S50  were 
it  to  say,  my  eye  fell  instinctively  on  a  large  hole  in  the  !  elected,  and  seven  new  members  added  to  the  roll.  A 
centre  of  the  floor,  which  had  been  gnawed  through  an  '  report  from  the  Committee  of  Prizes  was  received  and 
immensely  thick  protective  piece  of  wood,  and  on  couut- '  approved  of.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of  Pears,  fit  for 
ing  the  number  of  inmates  I  found  them  just  11  !^  ^  dessert,  and  exclusive  of  Marie  Louise,  there  were  three 
To  remove  these,  and  in  a  fit  of  desperation  to  convert  competitors.  A  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mor- 
their  late  habitation  into  a  greenhouse  was  the  work  of  a  rison,  gr.  to  R.  Aiuslie,  Esq.,  for  Chaumontelle, 
short  half  hour  ;  and  thus  *' my  tale  is  told."  The  eun- i  Gansell's  Bereamot,  and  Crassane  ;  and  a  second 
ning  of  these  rats  has  been  immense.  They  must  have  premium  to  Mr.  Baxter,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  G.  Craig,  Bart., 
carried  on  their  operations  of  gnawing  while  mounted  ,  for  Beurre  Ranee,  Easter  Beurre.  and  Winter  Nelis. 
one  on  the  back  of  another  (a  system  of  theirs  I  have  !  For  the  best  four  Marie  Louise  Pears  the  prize  was 
before  now  heard  of),  for  the  flooring  is  laid  on  wooden  j  awarded  to  Mr.  Morrison.  For  the  best  six  kinds  of 
sleepers,  and  the  distance  from  the  ground  below  to  the  |  table  Apples  there  were  foiu'  competitors.  A  1st  prize 
flooring  above  is  at  least  8  inches.  "To  exterminate  these  t  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Calder,  gr.  to  Lady  Harris,  for 
monsters  is  my  full  determination,  and  I  shall  anxiously  1  Seacliff  Apple,  Gravenstein,  Borsdorffer,  Ribston  Pip- 
look  for  instructions  from  you  as  to  my  I  est  mode  of ,  pin,  King  of  Pippins,  and  Old  Nonpareil  ;  a  second 
procedure  ;  the  more  especially,  when  I  add  that  I  i  Premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Morrison,  for  Cellini,  scarlet 
have  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  aviary  nearly  100  '<  Nonpareil,  Paradise  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Melville 
head  of  poultry,  many  of  them  the  choicest  gold-spangled  Pippin,  and  Cephalonia;  and  a  third  to  Jlr.  M'Donald, 
bantam  breed  of  the  late  Sir  John  Sebright,  and  the  |  gr.,  Drummond  Castle.      For   the   12  finest  floweret! 


finest  specimens  of  the  gold-spangled  Hamburghs.  I 
am  told  by  a  knowing  neighbour,  by  way  of  comfort, 
that  1  may  fully  expect  some  morning  to  find  the 
entrails  of  some  of  these  torn  out  by  the  rats.  What  a 
prospect  !  11'm.  Kidd,  Sanders'  Cottage,  New-road, 
Hammersmith,  Jan.  1, 


single  clusters  of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums,  there  were 
four  competitors.  A  1st.  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Young,  gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  N.  Ferguson,  the  kinds  being 
Minerva,  Due  de  Nemours,  General  Moreau,  Salter's 
Annie,  Queen  of  Yellows,  Princess  Maria,  Clustered 
Yellow,  Marquess,  Queen  Victoria,  Bicolor,  Queen,  and 


Wooden  Shutters  v.   Garden  Mats.— I  have  often    '^'""^ '^^  ■'^"'J'^°-      ^  second  premium  was  voted   to 
thought  that  wooden  shutters  on  frames  would  form  -  *^"  Mitchell,  gr.  to  Lady  Keith,  for  Queen,  Temple  of 

Solomon,  Plaratum,  Celestial,  Manama,  Victoria,  Salter's 

"    "      "  "  '  --     -      Antoinette,  and 

ames  as  we  re- 


——— — __  i  ooiomon,  riaracura,  ^.^eiestiai,  ivranama,  i 

•  The  cunning  of  the  animal  is  more  remarkably  seen  in  the  !  Annie,  Etilla,  Frigene,  Princess  Maria, 
fact  of  his  disappearing  w.th  his  prey  bodily  through  the  aper-  Nancv  de  Lirmet  fWeorint  these  n 
tare  in  the  floor,  thus  leaving  no  feathers  behind  him,  but  com-     -"""^J  "=  ^'rmet.      (.  »Y  e  print    inese   n. 


)  feathers  behind  him,  but  com, 
_  his  meal  in  a  nei;jhbouring  garden,  wherein  I  have 
ju=t  heard  th-jt  wings  and  feathers  have  been  repeatedly  found. 
The  rats,  no  doubt,  mounted  the  poles  and  caught  the  poor 
birdB  while  sleeping  in  Imagined  happy  security  on  their 
perches.  This  proves  that  the  flooring  of  all  aviaries  ehoold  be 
under-cased  with  zinc. 


ceived  them  ;  but  they  seem  most  barbarous  and 
unlike  reality.]  For  the  four  most  dwarf  and  finest- 
flowered  plants  of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums,  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sleigh,  gr,  to  the  Lord  Advocate, 
the  kinds  being  Bicolor,  Queen,  Mirabile,  and  David. 


bunches  of  retarded  Grapes,  one  of  which,  named 
Abercairney  Seedling,  was  particularly  pointed  out  as  a 
good  winter  Grape,  also  Beurre  Ranee  Pears  from  root- 
pruned  trees  ;  from  Mr.  Addison,  Gosford,  three  fine 
seedling  Chinese  Primulas,  for  one  of  which,  a  cross 
between  the  rose  and  white  varieties,  a  certificate  of 
merit  was  grauted  ;  from  Mr.  Young,  Archerfield,  a 
bo.x  of  fine  named  Chrysanthemuin  flowers  ;  a  beautiful 
bouquet  from  Canaan  House  ;  Chrysanthemums  from 
-Vlr.  Reid,  Edmonston  House;  fine  Alfriston  Apples 
(from  a  standard  tree)  from  Mr.  Lauder,  Goshen  ;  a 
dish  of  very  fine  Mushrooms  from  Mr.  Pender,  More- 
dun  ;  and  from  Mr.  Lyall,  gr..  Pinkie  House,  fine 
forced  Rhubarb  s  alks.  J.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Leith,  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  a  free  fruiting  variety  of  Bryonia 
dioica,  grown  by  him  in  the  open  air  at  Mayville,  from 
seeds  collected  by  him  at  Ribe,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Schleswig.  The  specimens  were  covered  with  beautiful 
berries,  in  various  states  of  maturity,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  and  green  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  plant 
grows  rapidly,  and  proves  highly  ornamental  for 
trellises  or  verandahs.  Mr.  Blair,  Alordington  House, 
exhibited  six  varieties  of  seedling  Potatoes  raised  from 
American  seeds,  and  these  were  ordered  to  be  tried  in 
the  Society's  garden.  Mr.  Anderson,  Linkfield,  ex- 
hibited some  fine  Carrots  from  a  field  near  Aberlady,  and 
stated  that  the  produce  was  equal  to  32  tons  per  acre. 


The    Physical  Atlas   of    X'alural    Phenomena.      By 

Alex.  Keith  Johnson,  F.R.G.S.   (Reduced  from  the 

edition  in  imperial  folio.)     4to.     Blackwood.     1850. 

This   admirable   work   is   thus   spoken  of  rn  the  last 

edition  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  "  Physical  Geography  :" 

"  The  author  avails  herself,  with  much  pleasure,  of  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  her  admiration  of  the  ac- 
curacy, extent,  and  execution  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's 
'  Physical  Atlas,'  and  of  the  valuable  information  con- 
tained in  the  letter-press  which  accompanies  it,  which 
has  afforded  her  the  greatest  assistance.  It  was  the 
author's  wish,  and  her  publisher's  intention,  that  the 
present  edition  should  be  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
maps  to  illustrate  the  more  important  questions  of 
physical  geography  treated  of  in  it  ;  but  Mr.  A.  Keitb 
Johnston  having  announced  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  his  '  Physical  Atlas,'  in  a  reduced  size  at  it 
low  price — the  first  two  numbers  of  which  have  already 
appeared — the  project  was  relinquished,  in  the  belief 
that  Mr  A.  K.  Johnston's  smaller  Atlas  will  furnish 
suitable  illustrations  to  this  work." 

That  belief  has  not  been  belied.  The  work  alladed  ttt 
is  now  before  us,  and  proves  to  be  one  deserving  of  the 
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Irighest  Commendation  for  "its  accuracy,  extent,  and 
execution." 

The  olijeet  is  to  show,  by  means  of  lines  and  colours 
traced  over  maps  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  the 
great  facts  belonging  to  climate,  geological  formations, 
and  the  distribulion  of  living  things  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  For  instance,  in  one  map  we  have  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  mountain  chains  of  America  ;  in 
another,  the  geological  structure  of  the  globe  ;  in  two 
others,  a  striking  delineation  of  the  amount  of  rain 
which  falls  over  the  world  in  general,  and  Europe  in 
particular,  and  so  on.  A  series  of  nine  maps  shows  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants,  animals,  and  human 
beiings.  In  all  there  are  24  of  these  representations, 
engraved  and  coloured  with  the  greatest  neatness  and 
accuracy,  and  with  an  amount  of  detail  which  is  ex- 
traordinary, considering  the  small  size  of  the  pages. 

The  maps  themselves  are  explained  and  illustrated  by 
a  great  quantity  of  well-arranged  letter-press,  embodying 
and  classifying  all  the  more  important  facts  which  are 
known  to  natural  philosophers. 

Of  all  these  maps  the  most  interesting  to  us  is  that 
which  shows  at  a  glance  "  the  dittribution  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  most  important  plants  which  are  used  as 
food  for  man."  Could  such  a  map  be  suspended  in  the 
meeting  room  of  farmers'  clubs  and  gardeners'  reading 
rooms,  we  should  soon  cease  to  have  our  patience 
abused  by  idle  speculations  about  growing  Maiz3  and 
Tobacco  in  England,  or  Cotton  and  Yams  in  Ireland, 
or  making  wine  in  either  country.  We  wish  it  were  in 
onr  power  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  but  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  book  are  not  susceptible 
of  being  transferred  to  the  pages  of  a  newspaper,  and 
therefore  we  must  content  ourselves  witli  recommend- 
ing Mr.  Johnson's  Atlas  strongly  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  and 
requires  to  be  kept  rather  dry  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
stove  during  the  winter,  but  should  be  grown  in  a  cool 
airy  part  of  the  greenhouse  during  summer,  where  it 
will  flower  from  August  to  October.  Although  undoubt- 
edly a  fine  species,  it  is  only  fit  for  growing  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  its  tops  to  spread.  It  will  not 
fiower  in  a  pot,  and  must  therefore  be  planted  in  tlie 
open  ground,  Horticul,  Society's  Journal^Jan.  1,  1850. 


Genera    FloriE    Amerias    boreali-orientalis    ilbistrata* 
The  Genira  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  States,  illus- 
trated bij  Figures  mid  A7ialyses  from  Nature;   by 
Isaac   Sprague.     Superintended  by  Asa  Gray,  M.D. 
Vol.  II.,  plates  101— 186.    8vo.    Putnam,  New  York 
and  London. 
At  p.  7,  of  the  Chronicle  for  1849,  we  gave  our  opinion 
of  the  first  volume  of   this  important  work,  which  is 
destined  to  do  more  for  the  student  of  the  systematical 
botany  of  the  United  States  than  any  book  which  has 
yet  appeared.     The  first  volume  was  well  done,   and 
richly  deserved  the   commendation  it  received  at  our 
hands  ;   the  present   is   yet   better,  and  merits  a  still 
kinder  report.     Like  other  artists,   Mr.    Sprague   im- 
proves his  hand  with  practice  ;  and  the  knowledge  of ; 
Dr.  Asa  Gray  is  an  exhaustible  mine  of  useful  techuical ' 
observations.     Some  of  the  plates  are  equal  to  anything 
of  the  kind  produced  in  Europe  ;  those  of  Mallowworts 
in  particular  will,  we  trust,  meet  the  eye  of  Professor 
Schleiden,  and  assist  in  changing  his  views  of  the  true  i 
structure  of  such  plants.  I 

Dr.  Gray's  remarks  upon  the  genera  of  this  family 
are  among  the  most  novel  and  striking  in  the  volume. 
We  can  only  wonder  that  he  should  not  have  seen  the 
nnsoundi:es3  of  the  French  doctrine  of  deduplication, 
instead  of  unreservedly  accepting  it,  on  the  faith  of  M. 
Duchartre's  interpretation  of  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment. We  would  also  express  our  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  following  Mr.  Bennett  in  separating  the  spu- 
rious genus  Frangula  from  Rhamnus,  upon  verbal 
rather  than  f-ubstantial  differeooes.  These  ai'e,  how- 
ever, slight  blemishes,  and  in  no  way  detract  from  the 
character  of  the  work,  which  promises  to  become  one  of 
which  the  United  States  may  well  be  proud  ;  for  none 
of  the  states  of  Europe  will  have  produced  its  equal, 
when  it  is  Completed. 


Miscellaneous. 

'Catboa  glohosa. — A  rambling  perennial,  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  Mr.  Hartweg  in  January  1846,  and 
said  to  have  been  collected  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
Orizaba,  in  Mexico.  It  is  smooth  in  every  part.  The 
leaves  are  thin,  dull  green,  on  long  stalks,  and  extremely 
variable  in  form*;  some  are  cordate  and  acuminate  ; 
•others  sagittate;  others  completely  hastate,  with  the 
lobes  all  narrow,  and  the  lower  ones  deeply  angular. 
The  flowers  grow  in  naked  umbels,  on  a  peduncle  9  or 
10  inches  long;  the  pedicels  are  from  l*  to  4 inches 
long.  Each  sepal  has  a  long  subulate  process  at  the 
back.  The  corolla  is  2J  inches  long,  deep  rich  red, 
with  a  curved  cylindrical  tube,  and  a  campannlate  erect 
limb,  divided  into  five  erect  rounded  wavy  lobes.  The 
stamens  are  declinate,  and  longer  than  the  corolla. 
This  very  curious  plant,  of  which  the  annexed  wood- 
*ut  is  a  representation,  was  referred  to  Qoamoclit 
by  Mr.  Bentham,  but  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  genus  in  its  declinate  stamens,  and  curved 
corolla,  with  a  great  campannlate  inflated  limb. 
Whether  or  not  there  may  be  more  than  one  species 
is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  Calboa  vitifolia  of 
Cavanilles,  from  St.  Bias  in  California,  is  figured  by  that 
tttithor  with  five  long  distinct  reflexed  segments  to  its 
eorolla,  which  is  said  to  be  yellow  on  the  outside,  and 
purplish  red  in  the  inside.  If  so,  it  must  be  distinct 
from  this.  The  plant  in  the  Society's  garden  is  undis- 
'tinguishable  from  the  Guatemala  specimens  brought 
home  by  Hartweg,  and  yet  it  was  raised  from  Mexican 
seeds.  This  gives  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  Cavanilles' 
account  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  there  may  be  only 
one  species  ;  if  so,  it  will  bear  the  name  of  C.  vitifolia. 
A  strong  half-woody  climber,  growing  freely  in  any 
good  rich  soil  composed  of  loam  and  sandy  peat.     It  is 


the  men  at  the  pans  were  quite  blue.  1  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  any  drinker  of  green  tea  had  been 
present  during  tliis  part  of  the  process  his  taste  would 
have  been  corrected — and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add,  improved.  It  seemed  perfectly  ridiculous  that  a 
civilised  people  should  prefer  these  dyed  teas  to  those 
of  a  natural  green.  No  wonder  that  the  Chinese  con- 
sider the  nations  of  the  west  as  "  barbarians."  One 
day  Mr.  Shaw,  a  merchant  in  Shanghae,  asked  the 
Wheychou  Chinamen  tiieir  reasons 
for  dyeing  their  teas  :  they  quietly 
replied  that  as  foreigners  always 
paid  a  higher  price  for  such  teas, 
they  of  course  preferred  them,  and 
that  such  being  the  case  the  Chinese 
manufacturer  could  have  no  objec- 
tion to  supply  them  !  I  took  some 
trouble  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  used  in 
the  process  of  dyeing  green  teas ; 
certainly  not  v/ith  the  view  of  as- 
sisting others,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  the  art  of  colouring,  but 
simply  to  show  green  tea  drinkeia  in 
England,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  United  ■  States  of  America — 
what  quantity  of  gypsum  and  indigo 
they  eat  or  drink  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  To  14|  lbs.  of  tea  were 
applied  rather  more  than  an  ounce 
of  colouring  matter.  For  every 
ItlO  lbs.  of  green  tea  which  are 
consumed  in  England  or  America, 
the  consumer  really  eats  more  than 
lialf  a  pound  of  gypsum  and  indigo 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  iu  many 
instances  Prussian  blue  is  substi- 
tuted for  indigo.  Aud  yet,  tell  these 
green  tea  drinkers  that  the  Chinese 
eat  dogs,  eats,  and  rats,  and  they 
will  hold  up  their  hands  in  amaze- 
ment, and  pity  the  taste  of  the  poor 
celestials.  In  five  minutes  from 
the  time  of  the  colour  being  thrown 
into  the  pan  the  desired  effect  was 
produced.  Before  the  tea  was  re- 
moved the  superintendent  took  a 
tray  and  placed  a  handful  from 
each  pan  upon  it.  These  he  exa- 
mined at  the  window  to  see  if  they 
were  uniform  in  colour  ;  and  if  the 
examination  was  satisfactory  he 
gave  the  order  to  remove  the  tea 
from  the  pans,  and  the  process  was 
complete.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  there  was  a  slight  difference 
amongst  the  samples,  aud  in  that 
case  it  was  necessary  to  add  more 
colour,  aud  consequently  keep  the 
tea  a  little  longer  in  the  pans. 
R.  F.,  in  the  Athenceum. 


Chinese  Method  of  Coloiiri7ig  Green  Tea.— Dar'mg  a 
visit  which  I  paid  to  a  tea  manufactory  in  the  city  of 
Shanghae  I  happened  to  meet  some  merchants  who 
came  from  the  celebrated  green  tea  district  of  Wheychou. 
They  would  not  acknowledge  that  any  colouring  matter 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  their  teas,  and  pre- 
tended to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing.  They  said, 
moreover,  that  they  were  aware  the  practice  of  colour- 
ing was  a  commi-n  one  about  Canton,  where  inferior 
teas  were  made,  but  that  they  never  coloured  their  teas 
in  Wheychou.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult  thing  to  get 
the  truth  out  of  a  Chinaman  ;  and  from  information 
which  I  had  received  I  knew  quite  well  that  our 
Wheychou  friends  were  deceiving  us  in  the  present 
instance.  Shortly  afterwards  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  whole  process  ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  consider- 
able interest,  I  noted  it  down  at  the  time  with  great 
care,  and  now  send  you  a  copy  of  my  observations. 
The  superintendent  of  the  tea  makers  managed  the 
colouring  part  of  the  business  himself.  In  the  first 
place  he  procured  a  portion  of  indigo  which  he  threw 
into  a  porcelain  bowl,  not  unlike  a  chemist's  mortar, 
and  crushed  it  into  a  fine  powder.  He  then  burned 
a  qnantity  of  gypsum  in  the  charcoal  fires  which  were 
roasting  the  tea.  The  object  of  this  was  to  soften  the 
gypsum,  in  order  that  it  might  easily  be  pounded  into  a 
fine  powder  in  the  same  manner  as  the  indigo  had  been. 
When  taken  from  the  fire  it  readily  crumbled  down  and 
was  reduced  to  powder  in  the  mortar.  These  two  sub- 
stances having  been  thus  prepared  were  then  mixed  up 
in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  gypsum  to  three  of  indigo, 
and  together  formed  a  light  blue  powder  which  in  this 
state  was  ready  for  use.  This  colouring  matter  was 
applied  to  the  tea  during  tlie  last  process  of  roasting. 
The  Chinese  manufacturer  having  no  watch  to  guide 
him,  uses  a  joss  stick  to  regulate  his  movements 
with  regard  to  time.  He  knows  exactly  how  long  the 
joss  stick  burns,  and  it  of  course  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  watch.  About  five  minutes  before  the  tea  was 
taken  out  of  the  pans,  the  superintendent  took  a 
small  porcelain  spoon  and  lifted  out  a  portion  of  the 
colouring  matter  from  the  basin  and  scattered  it  over 
the  tea  in  the  first  pan  ;  he  did  the  same  to  the  whole, 
and  the  workmen  turned  the  leaves  rapidly  round  with 
their  hands,  in  order  that  the  colour  might  be  well  dif- 
fused.   During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  hands  of 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week. J 
GENERAL  SEMAKKS. 

If  the  ground  in  any  portion  of  the  kitchen-garden 
or  pleasure-ground  indicates  a  want  of  better  drainage, 
this  is  an  excellent  time  for  remedying  the  evil,  as 
there  is  greater  leisure  for  improvements  at  this  season; 
and  as  the  surface  is  not  so  iuUy  occupied,  any  disturb- 
ance of  it  is  not  so  objectionable.  If  the  subsoil  consists 
of  stiff  clay  it  is  very  easy  to  excavate  it,  now  that  it  is 
thoroughly  moistened.  The  depth  of  the  drains  aud  the 
distance  apart  mubt  depend  entirely  upou  the  nature 
of  the  soil ;  but  whatever  the  latter  may  be,  the  draining 
should  be  very  liberally  done,  as  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  the  water  should  percolate  through  the 
soil  freely  and  quickly,  for  the  sake  of  the  crops  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  to  render  the  pleasure-ground 
more  enjoyable.  It  may  happen  in  mauy  instances 
that  the  ground  has  been  drained  at  some  former 
period,  but  that  such  drainage  has  not  been  perfectly 
efi'ective ;  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  existing  drains 
should  be  first  examined,  and  if  they  are  in  good  working 
order  they  show  the  necessity  of  deeper  drains,  so  that 
the  water  may  be  drawn  off  to  a  lower  level.  Let  all 
the  drains,  and  especially  the  main  receivers,  be  kept 
as  far  as  possible  from  trees,  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
choked  up  by  their  roots. 

PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

General  Plant  Houses  —  Euphorbias,  Poinsettiac, 
&c.,  which  have  done  flowering,  will  now  require  less 
heat  and  moisture,  that  they  may  be  ripened  gradually 
off',  and  have  about  three  months  rest  before  they  are 
again  started  into  growth.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  re- 
tain more  of  the  old  plants  than  will  be  required  for 
large  specimens,  as  young  plants  are  easily  propagated, 
and,  if  well  grown,  make  nicer  plants  than  the  old 
ones,  and,  by  discarding  the  latter,  you  get  room  for 
other  things.  You  will  at  this  time  decide  what  plants 
you  intend  to  make  specimens  of,  and  in  doing  so,  be 
very  careful  not  to  keep  more  than  you  have  proper 
room  for.  It  is  often  considered  a  good  fault  to  have 
too  many  ;  but,  with  regard  to  plant  giowiug,  this  is  a 
decided  mistake,  aud  it  is  much  better  to  determine 
what  you  have  not  room  for  at  once,  than  to  have  your 
pets  smothering  each  other  in  a  few  months'  time,  and 
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so  makiug  it  necessarj  to  throw  them  away,  and  along 
with  them  all  the  trouble  and  care  which  jou  have  be- 
stowed upon  them  during  that  period.  Cuttings  of  the 
ni03t  useful  plants  you  throw  away  should  first  be 
secured,  aLd  placed  under  congenial  circumstances  in 
a  propagating  pit,  to  form  flowering  plants  for  next 
autumn  and  winter,  Poinsettias  and  Euphorbias  should 
be  struck  in  pots  of  damp  white  sand,  and  placed  for  a 
few  weeks  in  a  cool  dry  place,  where  the  temperature 
is  never  lower  than  40°.  When  the  bases  of  the  cuttings 
are  cicatrised,  they  may  be  plunged  in  a  moist 
bottom  heat.  So  treated,  they  will  soon  make  buth 
leaves  and  rot.ts  in  abundance.  When  it  is  d'esirable 
to  have  very  large  specimens  of  these  showy  winter- 
floiiering  plants,  let  them  be  pruned  to  within  an  eye 
or  two  of  the  two-year-old  woud,  and  place  them  in  a 
dry  cool  part  of  the  stove,  till  they  begin  to  break  of 
their  own  accord,  when  they  must  be  removed  to  a 
situation  where  they  will  have  an  abundant  supply  ol 
heat  and  moisture.  A  portion  of  your  stock  of 
Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  and  other  summer  flowering 
bulbs,  should  now  be  started.  A  suitable  compost  for 
these  plants,  consists  of  one-third  rich  mellow  turfy 
loam,  one-third  leaf-mould,  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  pigeons'  dung,  sand,  and  charcoal.  AVhenever  pigeons' 
dung  or  other  rich  manure  is  used,  it  should  be  very 
finely  comminuted,  by  rubbing  it  through  the  hands 
along  with  the  sand,  before  it  is  incorporated  with  the 
other  ingredients.  Achimenes  should  be  started  in  their 
old  soil,  and  parted  when  the  young  growths  are  about 
an  inch  long.  Plants  of  this  family  delight  in  a  moist 
bottom  heat,  with  a  moderate  top  heat,  that  the  roots 
may  be  kept  in  advance  of  the  tops.  When  potted, 
they  should  be  placed  at  once  in  the  pots  in  which  thoy 
are  to  flower. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT, 
If  a  stock  of  leaves  for  fermenting  is  not  already  pro- 
cured, it  should  have  immediate  attention  ;  they  should 
be  gathered  as  dry  as  possible,  and  stowed  away  in  open 
sheds.  If  they  are  not  quite  dry  when  collected,  they 
should  be  spread  out  thinly  on  tile  floor  or  these  sheds, 
to  prevent  feiraentalion  taking  place  until  it  can  be  UEe- 
fully  employed.  Where  such  conveniences  are  not 
already  iu  existence,  they  may  soon  be  erected,  as  they 
are  very  inexpensive.  The  loof  should  be  supported 
by  pillars  of  Oak  or  Fir,  with  one  side  open,  and  the 
back  and  ends  closed  in  with  rough  slabs  ;  the  roof  may 
be  thatched  iu  the  ordinary  way.  These,  of  course, 
will  find  their  place  in  the  "back  grounds;"  but  al- 
though cheaply  constructed,  they,  and  everything  else 
about  the  same  quarter,  may  and  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly tidy.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  tan,  which 
should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  until  wanted  for  use. 
By  keeping  a  stock  of  all  kinds  of  materials  ready  for 
use,  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  may  be  done,  and 
a  greater  eS'LOt  produced,  with  the  same  apparent 
means,  as  you  are  enabled  thereby  to  proceed  sys- 
tematically iu  all  your  operations.  Peach-house,  — 
•Outside  roots  should  be  protected  by  a  straw  thatch, 
which  should  throw  the  wet  ofi'  info  the  dr-ain  in  front 
of  the  border.  If  the  buds  are  just  swelling,  maintain 
a  temperature  of  about  50°  by  night,  and  sprinkle  the 
trees  several  times  a  day  in  clear  sunny  weather. 
Strawberries. — Select  tome  of  the  strongest  best- 
rooted  plant",  and  after  examining  the  drainage  and 
ascertaining  that  it  is  in  an  efficient  state,  they  should 
be  top-dressed  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  well  rotted 
dung,  and  fine  charcoal,  and  plunged  clote  to  the  glass 
in  a  mild  bottom-heat,  say  C5°,  with  top-heat,  45°  to 
50°.  Melons.  —  Seed  of  some  approved  early  kind 
should  now  be  sown,  and  a  bed  prepared. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Active  preparations  should  now  be  made  for  propa- 
gating, by  getting  pits,  frames,  soil,  and  pots  ready.  In 
taking  cuttings  off  bedding  plants,  a  little  care  in  cor- 
l-ectly  naming  and  distinguishing  the  different  kinds  will 
be  well  spent.  It  is  very  tantalising  to  find  the  har- 
monious arrangement  of  jour  colours  destroyed,  for 
want  of  a  little  more  eaie  on  the  part  of  your  propa- 
gator. When  the  weather  permits,  let  any  alterations 
in  the  ground  which  have  been  decided  upon,  be  perse- 
vered in  with  all  possible  despatch  ;  keeping  always  in 
mind,  that  success  depends  upon  the  careful  manner  in 
which  every  operation  is  performed.  These  remarks 
more  particularly  apply  to  the  formation  of  the  ground, 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the  taking  up  and  re- 
planting of  cht.ice  shrubs.  If  not  done  already,  cuttings 
should  be  put  in  immediately  of  many  hardy  shrubs,  as 
the  Jasmine,  flowering  Currants,  Honeysuckle,  &c. 
Look  sharp  after  the  beds  of  Crocus  and  other  spring- 
flowering  bulbs,  as  mice  are  very  apt  to  attack  them. 
We  use  the  common  figure  4  trap,  baited  with  any- 
thing that  mice  are  foud  of,  and  find  it  answer  the 
desired  end. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
The  continuous  frost  up  to  this  day,  Thursday,  sus- 
pends all  floricultural  operations.  In  addition  to 
preparation  of  composts,  &c.,  recommended  last  week, 
there  are  many  things  connected  with  the  fancy  which 
will  occupy  the  amateur's  leisure  hours.  Formerly 
when  we  wanted  to  laj  er  our  Carnations  we  were  wout 
to  have  a  day  upon  some  moor  getting  pegs  or  hooks  of 
the  fronds  of  the  Fern  or  Braken  ;  we  now  have  some 
thousands  of  leaden  ones,  ready  cast,  and  though  these 
may  have  been  put  by  uncleaned  as  well  as  not  straight- 
ened, when  we  potted  off  our  layers,  we  now  find  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  look  them  over  and  make  them 
ready  for  the  next  season.  Then  there  are  perhaps 
some  hand-glasses  which  want  repairing.  Carnation 
Stipks  cleaning,    re-painting,   and    storing    away    till 
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wanted.     At   tliis  period   when   there   is   little  else  to 
be  got,  and  frames  are  kept  much  closed,  mice  are  apt 
to   commit   serious    depredations,    especially    amongst 
Polyanthuses  kept  i:i  pots.     On  the  first  symptoms  of 
their   handy-work   traps  should   be   set,   for  we   have 
known   Sjveral  pounds   worth  of  damage    done    to  an 
extensive  collection  during  a  prolonged  frost.      When 
the  frost  breaks  up,  one  of  the  first  things  required  will 
be  to  look  over  the  beds  of  seedling  flowers,  and  to  press 
the  plants  down,  and,  at  the  same  time,  examine  all 
labels  and  pegs,  as  these  as  well  as  plants  are  apt  to  be 
raised  by  the  frost.     Auriculas  may  be  watered,  should 
(he  weather   prove  mild,  not  a  few  spoonfuls  on  the 
surface,  which  may  not  penetrate  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
but  a  soak,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  thonmghly  moistened  ; 
abundance  of  air  must  at  the  same  time  be  given 
HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Scions  for  grafting,  of  choice  fruit  trees,  should  be 
secured,   and   laid  in  under  a  north  wall.     In  selecting 
these  make   choice  only   of  those  varieties  which  have 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be   well  adapted  to  the 
locality.     There  are  many  varieties  which  do  admirably 
in  one   c  unty,  but  are  worthless  in  another.      In  pur- 
chasing new  kinds,  the  above  reason  makes  it  advisable 
not  to  procure  too  many  plants  of  any  one  variety  till  its 
applicability  to  the   soil  and  situation  has  been  tested. 
By  procuring  root-pruned  plants  on  Quince  stocks  this 
may  be  easily  managed  iu  a  couple  of  seasons.     Plant- 
iui;  of  fruit  trees  should  be   proceeded  with.     It  is  well 
to  be  at  some   little  pains  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  receptiun,;of  Pears  and  other  choice  fruits.     If  the 
soil  be  deep  and  retentive,  a  stratum   of  ashes,  or  some 
similar  substance,  should  be  l.iid  within  9  inches  of  the 
surface,  to  check  the   downward  tendency  of  the  roots. 
Loam  from  an  old  pasture,  without  manure,  forms  the 
best   soil  for  the  healthy  and  fruitful   development  of 
the  Pear  tree. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
CucCMBEKS. — These  must  have  careful  attention  at 
this  dull  season.  By  a  proper  arrangement  of  the 
ventilators  a  constant  circulation  of  the  air  should  be 
secured,  and  the  portion  of  fresh  air  v.'hich  is  admitted 
from  the  outside  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  pass 
over  the  warm  surface  of  the  flues  or  pipes  before  it 
comes  in  contact  wiih  the  plmts.  Upon  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  this  point  the  health  of  the  foliage  and  the  setting 
of  the  fruit  very  much  depend.  A  high  night  tempera- 
ture and  a  scalding  evaporation  is  lery  injurious.  A 
crop  of  some  early  kind  of  Peas  and  Early  Mazagan 
Beans  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  ; 
and  if  carefully  attended  to,  by  mulching  with  old  tan 
when  up,  and  by  proteciiug  with  Fir  boughs  on  the 
windward  side,  ihey  will  generally  produce  a  betlerci-op 
than  if  sown  in  November,  and,  unless  iu  very  favour- 
able localities,  they  will  be  quite  as  early.  In  sowing 
vegetable  seeds,  which  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
mice,  it  will  be  fouud  useful  to  sow  chopped  Fuize  or 
malt  screenings  in  the  drills.  Root  House.— Take 
advanta^-e  of  wet  wea;her  to  examine  and  remove  any 
decayed  or  decaying  roots.  Adopt  efficient  measures 
for  keeping  tiie  frost  out. 


19,  20.  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  2G,   27,  28,   30,  33,  34,  3G,  37,  39   40> 
41,  44.  45,  61,  52,  53. 
1849— All  except  49. 

To  ODR  CoRTtESPoNDENTP,— May  we  beff  it  to  be  understood  that 
ive  caytiiot  ayisicer  inquiries  2->rii^atehj  through  the  post.  We  are 
ready  to  pive  reasonable  information  through  our  columns, 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  labour  of  writing  letters. 

Apples  :  X  T.  Terj  like  the  Fenouillet  Grisll— E  B.  Your 
seedling  from  a  Ribston  pip  is  a  sad  degeneration,  unworthy 
of  a  name.  II 

Bloe-Bells  :  P  Y.  One  is  the  bulb  and  the  other  the  utlder-  I 
fj;round  runner  which  produces  the  bulb. 

Books  :  C.  The  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  was  a  new  edition  of 
the  "  Introduction  to  tlie  Natural  System;'*  the  "Introduc- 
tion to  Botany "  is  a  different  work.  The  "  Elements  of 
Botany"  now  consist  of  the  Elements,  the  Glossary,  and 
Medical  and  CEconomical  Botany  ;  the  last  completing  that 
work.  You  should  procure  these  works  in  addition. — FueuSt 
We  know  notl.ing  of  the  chart  you  speali  of.  Consult  Mr, 
Keith  Johnsoc's  beautiful  and  cheap  Atlas.  There  is  no 
book  comparable  to  Euclid. —  7'  G  H,  We  l;ave  seen  no  more 
of  the  work  vou  mention  than  is  noticed  at  p.  719  of  our 
volume  for  IStS.J: 

Celeei  :  J^S"  5.   We  never  recommend  dealers. 

CnicoRT  :  J  stokes.  It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  Dandelion ;  th9 
medicinal  properties  of  Chicory  maybe  similar  to  those  of 
DandeiioTi,  but  they  are  not  the  same. 

Conifers:  H,  .luniperusthurifera  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, where  it  crows  20  feet  high  ;  itis  known  in  some  collec- 
tions by  Miller's  old  name  of  Juuiperus  hi'^panica,  or  Spanish 
Juniper.  Cupressus  thurifera  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  5  I  or  60  feet;  C.  Coul'eri  is  the  same 
thing.  Juriierus  macrocarpa  is  a  native  of  Greece,  where 
its  height  is  from  10  to  12  feet ;  it  has  large  purple  berries, 
and  open  sharp-pointed  leaves.  Cupressus  macrocarpa  is  a 
native  of  the  Caiifcrnian  mountains,  and  attains  a  height  of 
from  50  to  60  feet,  and  when  old  has  a  flat  spreading  head, 
very  lilte  an  old  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Juniperus  taurica,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a  naove  of  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea  ;  it 
restmbles  the  common  brown-berried  Juniper  (J.  oxycedrus) 
oi  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  which  it  seems  nothing  but  a 
variety,  with  rather  larger  and  greener  foliaje.  J.  daiirica 
is  the  same  as,  or  only  a  very  slight  variety  of,  the  common 
dwarf  Juniper  t  J.  nana).'Tr 

Evergreen  Shscbs  for  Shady  Places  :  Onvald.  Berberis 
Aquifnlium,  tree  Box,  Hollies,  Laurel^",  Privets,  and 
amongst  them  Periwinkle ;  but  nothing  will  grow  very  well 
wifhin  ihe  reach  of  Elm  roots.  Put  the  plants  as  near  the 
Elms  as  you  can. 
Insects:  R  R.  The  insects  found  in  the  crev'ces  of  jour  old 
Pt-ach  tree  wall  are  tlie  hark  mite  described  in  lUr  volume 
f.jrlS13,p.  356.     We  do  not  think  them  injurious  except  where 


Etateof  the  We-ifhei-nearLundnn.  for  the  week  ending  .Tan  10  1E5CI 
^as  obaei-ved  at  the  Hyrticulmral  Gxrden,  Chiswick. 
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4— FoKSy;  overcast;  clear  at  ni^ht. 

a-Frosiy;  veiy  fine;  clea-  ;  sharp  frnat. 

fi— Slishi  fAll  ol  K'atiularsnow;  Irosfy;  finf;  hazy;  frosly. 

7  — Shaip  fruft;  bright  sun  ;  severe  frost  at  nigtit. 

S— Sfvere  fiost;  overcast  aud  cold. 

9— Slight  snow;  overcast  tliroughout, 

10— Slight  Bnow  showers;  duaky  clouds;  deniely  overcast. 
Mean  lemiierature  ot"  the  week,  ij  desr  helow  the  avera-'e. 
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The  hiEbeflt  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred' on  the  19th 
1^2S— therm.  CO  de^  ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  19th,  JSiS— therm.  Ah  deff 
below  zero. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Back  Ndmbeks  of  the  Gaedeners'  Cbronicle  :  The  publisher 
begs  to  Siiy  that  the  folU»win'j  may  be  had.  Ajiy  subsui'iber 
^vho  will  forward  postaf^e  stamps  equivalent  to  ks  many 
numbers  as  are  required,  will  have  them  sent  free  by  post. 
The  volume  Jor  1847,  price  305.,  aud  volume  for  1818,  price 
305.  Gd  ,  can  still  be  had.  The  volume  for  1S49  is  now  ready, 
price  30s.     The  volumes  of  former  years  are  out  of  print 

1841—1,  S,  13.  U,  15,  16,  17.  18, 1'O,   22,  23,  21,  2(j   27   28   29 
30,  31,  32,  34,  45,  4G,  47,  ^8,  51.  y       >      ,       , 

1842-4.   G,   8,  11,  12,  16,  18,  20,  31,  32,  34,  39,41,42,  45 
49.  50,  51,  52,  53.  >>>>,, 

1843-13,  16,  17,   18,  20,  22..23,  24,  25.  2G,  27,   28.  29   30.  31 
32,33,34,36,37,33.40,41,42,43.48. 

1844—1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10   11,  13,  13,  14,  15,  16.  17,  18 

19,  -JO.  21,  22,   23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  7d,   30,  31,   32.  33.  34,  35, 
36,  37,  33,  39,  40,  41.  42,  -13,  44,  45,  46,  48.  49   51,  52 

1845- 1,  2,  3.  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  14.  15,  17.  18.  19 

20.  21,  23,  25,  27,  28,  31.  33.  39,  40,  41,  44,  45,  50,  51^  52! 
1846-4,  5,  6,  7,  1 0.  1 1,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17. 18.  20,  22.  23.  26 

42,  43,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52.  >      y      >     >      >      '      >      > 

1847-1.  2,  3,  4,  5,   6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  13,  14,   15,  19.  21,  22   23 

27,   32,   33,   36,  37,  38,   39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49, 

iSiS-l,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12,  13, 14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 


excessively  numerous,  or  to  very  young  trees.  "VVe  would, 
however,  advise  you  to  repoint  your  wall  or  face  it  with, 
cement,  and  use  iron  parallel  rods  to  fasten  the  branches  to, 
ini-leiid  of  nails  and  shreds.  1  shows  the  minute  insects  con- 
gregated round  the  base  of  the  branch,  after  they  have  left 
their  winter  quarters  ;  2  is  one  magnified.    IF. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J  K.  Oncidiura  BarUeri,  Catasefum  macu- 
latum,  Lycaste  plana. —  Hybrid,  /pctnogetnn  distachyon, 
quite  hardy. — P  B.  1,  L.  anct-'ps  ;  2,  L.  a.  BarberiaDa  ;  3  and 
6,  varieties  of  L.  furfuracea ;  4,  L.  auiuranahs ;  5,  appa- 
rently a  form  uf  L.  furfuracea,  hut  perhaps  distinct  (all  these 
scurfy  stalked  I.ffilias  require  to  be  .studied  careiuliy) :  7,  L, 
peduncularis,  a  paie  var. ;  S,  L.  erubeacens  ;  9,  Epidcndrum 
paniculatum. — MA  G.  We  do  not  recognise  the  plant;  and 
its  flowers,  very  young,  and  male  only,  do  not  enable  us  to 
determine  it. 

Roses  :  Northumhrlensis.  Wehave  not  before  seen  any  question 
from  you.  The  best  answer  to  your  inquiry  is  perhaps  in  the 
fo.'lowing  extracts  from  Mr.  Rivers's  excellent  "Ruse  Ama- 
teur's Guide."  Of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  he  speahs  thus,  "All 
the  robust-growing  varieties  of  this  family  form  admirable 
standards,  and  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  planting  ia 
rows  by  the  sides  of  walks,  giving  them  plenty  of  manure, 
and  the  necessary  cultuie  icquired  by  these  Roses — removing 
a  portion  of  their  bloom  buds  in  June  ;  tbus,  if  there  are 
10  clusters  of  bloom  making  their  appearance,  cut  off  five  to 
within  about  three  buds  of  the  base  of  each  shoot ;  these  will 
soon  push  forth,  and  give  Alc  flowers  in  August.  Constant 
care  sliould  be  taken  to  rtmove  in  the  same  manner  all  the 
clusters  of  blooms  as  soon  as  they  fad^.  Louis  Bonaparte, 
and  a  few  others,  are  very  apt  to  make  barren  shoots  with- 
out terminal  flowers.  As  soon  as  this  can  be  ascertained, 
cut  all  such  shoots  to  within  sis  or  eight  buds  of  their  base; 
they  will  then,  in  most  eases,  give  fertile  branches  ;  in  short, 
these  Rusts  require  much  summer  pruning  and  attention  to 
make  them  flower  in  great  perfeclion  in  autumn."  Of  Bour- 
bons thus,  "  These  Roses  require  but  little  pruning;  towards 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  their  shoots  may  be 
thinned,  tbose  that  are  killed  by  the  winter  removed,  aud 
long  shoots  shortened  to  within  four  or  tive  buds." 

Seeds:  O  M  O.  All  the  plants  you  tame  are  very  tender,  and 
require  a  good  hothouse. 

Weather  :  B  B>  We  dare  not  undertake  (he  (ask  ;  it  would 
overwhelm  us.  For  such  purposes  a  newspaper  should  bo 
established  expressly.     We  cannot  receive  verbal  messages. 

Misc.  :  H.  Yiur  questions  have  no  rtlaiionto  gardening.  As  to 
the  Pipperminc,  study  what  has  bfen  late  y  said,  and  well 
said,  in  our  columns  cimcorniug  the  perfumes  of  plants.  As 
to  spoiled  «bite  wine  being  couvtr'ed  into  vinrg'ar,  you  have 
only  to  leave  it  in  a  warm  place  without  a  bung  in  ihe  cask. 
It  will  thus  become  acid  euuugh,  if  it  was  originally  well 
made.  If  it  dues  not  change  quickly  enough,  put  in  a  toast 
d'pped  iu  yeast. — A  B.  The  price  would  be  3s.  or  -is  ,  depend- 
ing on  the  length.— .^1  Coantri/  Parson,  We  thank  >ou  for  the 
hint,  aud  sliould  be  only  too  hiippy  to  do  what  you  suggest. 
But  where  is  the  man  to  be  found  ?  We  have  turtneriy  done 
something  ;  but  the  dilEculty  is  enormous.  We  will  try,  how« 
ever,  to  make  some  progress,  if  not  much  ;  taking  the  chance 
of  disturbing  a  nest  of  hornets.—^  Devonian.  Caljcanthus 
m;icri>phjlhis  appears  to  be  a  hardy  shrub.  Golden  Yew  is 
a  variety  of  the  common  Yew,  and  handsome  ;  read  what  bas 
been  done  with  it  at  Blvastou,  the  fairy  land  of  England.  We 
will  do  our  best  to  meet  your  wishes.  In  fact,  we  have  only 
just  miide  a  juuroey  to  tlie  Continent  for  the  exj're&s  purpose 
of  finding  a  compettnt  artist,  in  which  we  have  succeeded. 
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THE  IMPROVED  "FLUE  BOILER"  AND  FURNACE. 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  numerous 
•  applicants  for  Ms  "FLUB  BOILER"  of  a  small  and 
intermediate  size,  that  lieshall  be  prepared,  early  iu  Decembtr. 
i:o  supply  sizes  to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that 
-of  lOU  feet  of  3-inch  pipe  to  2000  feet  of  -t-inch  pipe.  A  List  of 
Sizes  and  Prices  will  shortly  be  published.  W.  Hill  guarantees 
his  Boilers  to  be  the  most  effective  and  economical  of  any  in  use. 
Horticultural  Works.  Greenwich.  Jan.  13. 

OT-VVATER    PIPES    AiND    TROUGH    PIPES, 

Tvith  all  the  usual  connexions. 
J.  JONES,  Iron  Bridge  Wliarf,  No.  6,  Rankside,  London, 
'keeps  a  very  large  stock  of  Hot  Water  and  Trough  Pipes,  with 
Elbows,  Syphons,  Tee  Pieces,  Collars,  Flange  Sockets,  and 
Spigots,  Throttle  Valves,  &.c.,  of  excelleot  quality,  and  at  very 
low  prices.  Parties  requiring  the  work  to  be  done  can  have 
good  workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  everything 
requisite  for  the  heating:,  &c.,  at  a  s  ated  sum.  Rain-water 
pipes,  Satters,  Sash-weights,  Railing  Bars,  Air  Bricks,  and 
numerous  other  castings  are  also  kept  at  J.  Jones's,  Iron  Bridge 
Wharf,  No.  6,  Bankside,  London. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Thuhsdat,       Jan.      17— Asiicuhural  Imp.  Society  ot  Ireland. 
TflUBBDAT,        —       21— Asriculturallmp.  Society  ol' Ireland. 


Amongst  the  various  causes  operating  for  good  or 
«vil  upon  Agriculture,  it  is  strange  that  so  little  at- 
tention should  have  been  hitherto  directed  to  the 
circumstances  that  influence  in  this  country  the  price 
and  accessibility  of  Land — the  raw  material  of  the 
farmer's  business.  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
when  men  were  canvassing  every  argument  to  show 
our  inability  '  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,'  as  the 
phrase  went,  one  should  hardly  have  expected  such 
a  monster  evil  to  have  lain  unchallenged,  as  our 
Conveyancing  System.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament 
were  proposed  to  be  passed  levying  a  tax  of  from 
4  to  20  per  cent,  upon  every  transaction  of  sale  or 
mortgage  in  land,  with  the  additional  hardship 
of  making  the  weight  of  the  assessment  fall 
upon  the  buyer  inversely  with  the  amount  of  the 
purchase-money — so  as  in  fact  to  make  the  rich  and 
large  purchaser  be  taxed  in  the  smaller,  and  the 
petty  buyer  in  the  larger  penalty,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  outcry  that  would  be  heard.  And  yet 
we  have  this  very  system  ready-made  to  our  hands 
and  in  daily  operation  upon  us,  by  virtue  of  what 
is  called  the  '  Practice  of  Conveyancers,'  backed 
and  countenanced  by  the  absurd  scale  of  Stamp 
charges  rated  '  ad  valorem '  in  a  new  sense  of  the 
phrase,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  greater  ratio  for  the 

smaller  amount  of  land  sold  and  money  paid. It 

is  wonderful  what  people  can  be  brought  to  bear  in 
silence,  provided  the  infliction  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  gradually  and  slowly. 

Everybody  knows  that  security  and  permanence 
■of  Tenure  has  the  most  marked  influence  on 
cultivation.  A  Farmer  won't  enter  into  a  long 
contract  loith  his  land  when  he  has  not  a 
corresponding  interest  i7i  his  land.  But  even 
the  longest  Leases  come  to  an  end,  and  if  there  is 
no  prospect  of  renewal,  the  good  farriiing,  and  with 
it  the  high  condition,  gradually  drop  down  to  zero 
with  the  expiration  of  the  term.  It  cannot  be 
helped :  it  is  human  nature ;  and  will  probably 
always  remain  so.  No  man  will  cultivate  for 
another's  benefit  as  he  will  for  his  own  :  it  is  vain 
■to  ask  it — a  mistake  in  ethical  science  to  expect  it. 

But  the  aggregate  loss  to  the  Nation  entailed  by 
the  quantity  of  land  in  this  country  lying  annually 
under  the  influence  of  restricted  outlay  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  hot  and  cold  system  would  hardly  be 
conceived  from  its  apparently  exceptional  occurrence 
in  each  particular  district.  The  expense  of  '  getting 
up  the  steam,'  again,  of  Farms  that  have  been  '  run 
out,'  as  it  is  descriptively  called,  is  out  of  all  mea- 
sure or  comparison  with  the  task  of  merely  keeping 
on  foot  the  standard  of  fertility  once  obtained  by 
good  management.  The  intermediate  loss  of  pro- 
duce and  of  employment  is,  collectively,  enormous., 
The  public  and  the  Laborer  are  thus  injured,  and 
nobody  benefited. 

But  if  it  be  true  in  principle  that  the  Tenant 
from  year  to  year  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into 
as  long  contracts  with  the  soil  he  cultivates,  as  he 
who  holds  in  it  the  longer  interest  of  a  Lease,  and 
that  the  Lease  itself  is  only  a  more  extended  illus- 
tration of  the  same  rule,  it  needs  little  explanation 
to  show  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  further 
comparison  of  a  term  of  years — or  again  of  a  Life- 
interest — with  the  Fee  simple. 

The  obvious  result  as  well  from  one  as  the  other, 
is  national  loss,  in  the  shape  of  unemployed 
Labour,  uninvested  Capital,  unobtained  produce, 
and  undeveloped  powers  of  the  Soil.  "  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  proprietor  to  make  this  or  that  improve- 
ment," is  the  remark  commonly  heard  ;  "  he  may 
do  with  safety  and  security  things  of  which  the 
JBsnlt  will  descend  to  his  children,  even  if  he  do  not 


live  to  reap  the  benefit  himself ;  but  how  can  it  be  the 
interest  of  the  Tenant  Farmer  to  lay  out  his  capital 
on  the  same  scale  upon  the  inheritance  of  another  ?" 
Now  what  does  this  mean,  but  that  the  owner  of 
land  is,  in  point  of  fact,  justified  in  being  a  better 
friend  to  the  public,  by  laying  deeper  and  more 
permanent  foundations  of  increased  produce,  than 
can  be  expected  from  the  temporary  occupier,  whose 
investments  are  sure,  some  time  or  other,  to  suff'er 
an  extrinsic  appropriation  of  their  results,  from  the 
effluxion  of  the  term,  a  change  in  the  proprietorship, 
or  even  an  alteration  of  the  Rent. 

And  the  argument  is  identically  the  same  through- 
out the  still  higher  stages — advanced  only  in  its 
several  degrees — from  the  Tenant  at  will,  whose 
interest  may  perish  with  the  year,  up  to  the  Tenant 
for  Life,  every  sixpence  of  whose  expenditure  on 
the  property  goes  at  his  decease  to  the  benefit  of  a 
stranger,  and  is  so  much  money  lost  to  those  whom 
the  '  out-going  tenant '  of  this  world's  holdings  natu- 
rally and  justly  regards  as  his  surviving  self,  namely 
his  children  ;  or  if  his  first-born  alone  succeed  to 
the  inheritance,  then  his  i/ounger  children,  or  his 
widow.  The  Legislature  has  commenced — and  only 
commenced — the  recognition  and  amendment  of  the 
latter  evil  by  the  Drainage  Bill,  clogged  however,  as 
we  fear  such  special  acts  of  Government  must  ever 
be,  by  a  difficult  and,  at  best,  imperfect  system  of 
inspectorship  and  expensive  watching.  The  require- 
ment too  is  found  to  be  jjrogrcssive.  Money  for 
Drainage  implies,  by  no  veiy  circuitous  route,  more 
money  for  Buildings.  The  demand  is  only  moved 
a  step,  and,  when  that  is  taken,  will  disclose  another. 
Such  special  acts  are  ever  a  commentary  on  their 
own  necessity  :  they  point,  with  successional  and 
accumulatingforce  of  evidence,  to  something  radically 
wrong,  to  some  conflicting  under-sore  which  bleeds 
up  through  plaister  after  plaister  in  succession.  The 
humour  must  be  probed. 

It  consists,  simply  and  solely,  in  the  attempt  to 
engraft  a  commercial  scion  upon  a  feudal  stock. 
They  will  not  '  anastomose,'  they  refuse  point  blank 
to  grow  together.  So  long  as  land  is  rendered  un- 
marketable, except  to  giant  purchasers,  by  the  un- 
wieldy operation  of  our  present  system  of  Con- 
veyancing, so  long  will  its  degree  and  mode 
of  cidtivation  present  the  most  incongruous  alter- 
nations of  bad  and  good,  varying  with  the  motley 
character  of  the  tenures  into  which  it  is  squeezed 
and  driven  by  the  pressure  of  too  narrow  an 
ingress  and  outlet  for  the  capabilities  and  wants 
of  a  growing  community.  Take  ani/  other  ar- 
ticle of  sale  and  purchase — any  other  subject  of 
one  of  man's  distinctive  attributes,  the  power  of 

Exchange, a  Horse,  a  Ship,  a  Steam  Engine,  a 

Share  in  a  Company,  a  thousand  pound  Stock,  or  a 

hundred  thousand, who  ever  thinks,  or  dreams,  of 

dogging  its  History  for  sixty  years  back,  of  scruti- 
nising its  archeeological  memoirs  and  incidents,  or 
threading  the  eccentric  sinuosities  of  its  passage  from 
hand  to  hand  down  to  the  possession  of  the  seller  ! 
But  let  the  same  value  be  represented  in  land,  the 
ownership  of  which  is  infinitely  more  a  matter 
of  open  notoriety,  and  may  have  remained  in  the 
same  family,  from  generation  to  generation  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  forthwith  all  is  doubt, 
mystery,  and  distrust.  Voluminous  Abstracts  ol^ 
Title  must  be  delivered  containing  a  full  particular 
of  every  Birth,  Death,  and  Marriage,  that  has 
happened  in  the  seller's  family  for  the  last  gene- 
ration or  two,  and  every  Mortgage  that  has  been 
made,  every  Term  that  has  been  created  for  pur- 
poses long  ago  accomplished ;  occasioning  a  delay 
generally  of  months,  sometimes  of  years,  before  the 
history  can  be  made  out  ;  and  all  this  at  the  expense, 
and  future  risk,  not  of  the  Seller,  but  of  the  Pur- 
chaser ! 

The  practical  consequence  is  that  the  sale  of  land 
in  large  quantities  is  troubled  and  impeded,  but  in 
small  quantities  (through  the  disproportionate 
expense)  almost  prohibited. 

The  Land  of  the  Country  is  thus  necessarily 
amassed  into  immense  and  overgrown  properties  ; 
because  the  dealing  with  it  in  smaller  quantities  is 
virtually  shut  out  by  the  inexpressibly  preposterous 
custom — for  Law  it  cannot  properly  be  called,  the 
Legislature  having  ever  opposed  it — that  the  buyer 
must  prove  the  seller's  right  to  sell,  and  must  trace 
the  proprietary  history  of  a  single  field  for  the  same 
long  back-period  and  at  the  same  expense  as  that 
of  an  estate  of  a  thousand  acres  ;  paying  his  Lawyer 
not  according  to  the  extent  of  the  pui'chase,  but 
according  to  the  length  of  the  Deed,  which  may  be 
just  as  long  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter. 

The  number  of  purchasers  is  thus  unavoidably  re- 
duced, and  themarketvalue  of  the  article  is  proportion- 
ably  diminished  :  for  it  needs  no  Locke  to  tell  us  that 
where  purchasers  are  few  and  sellers  many  the  value 
of  a  thing  is  lowered,  and  where  purchasersare  many 
and  sellers  few  the  value  is  increased.  But  the 
diminution  of  proprietary  value,  occasioned  by  our 


existing  conveyancing  system,  though  reducing  land 
from  10  to  15  years'  purchase  below  its  relative 
value  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  where  public  Registers  of  Title 
exist,  is  nowhere  more  injuriously  seen  and  felt 
than  in  its  effects  upon  the  investment  of  capital  in 
Agriculture.  If  it  be  true  that  under  the  protection 
of  a  long  lease,  capital  and  industrial  enterprise  will 
go  to  work,  in  a  very  different  spirit  to  that  which 
cramps  the  energy  and  motivfes  of  a  tenant  from 
year  to  year,  in  how  much  greater  a  degree  does 
this  principle  apply  where  the  alternative  of  mere 
occupation  of  another  man's  property  is  contrasted 
with  the  absolute  and  devisable  ownership  of  that 
which  purchase  has  made  his  own. 

The  Lawyers  declare  the  fault  is  not  theirs.  The 
purchaser  of  land  requires  that  the  Title  shall  be 
'  investigated  : '  the  amount  of  evidence,  the  long 
chain  of  family  history  necessary  to  be  traced  out  in 
order  to  complete  this  investigation,  has  grown  by 
long  usage  to  a  length  which  acknowledges  no  sub- 
mission even  to  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  shorten  or  facilitate  it.  The  '  Custom  of 
Conveyancers,'  a  convenient  anonyme  for  the  re- 
fractory evil  that  cannot  be  punished  for  contempt 
of  court,  and  which  sits  like  an  incubus  on  the 
landed  property  of  the  kingdom,  defies  all  individual 
attempt,  no  matter  from  what  quarter,  within  or 
without,  to  relieve  its  leaden  pressure  upon  the 
soil.  Owners  of  land,  like  the  wolf  in  the 
Fable,  would  gladly  have  the  bone  extracted 
from  their  throat,  but  the  trouble  and  danger 
of  its  removal  make  them  such  reluctant  patients 
that  lawyer  Stork  is  entreated  to  desist  from  an 
attempt  that  he  himself  undertakes  with  no  very 
agreeable  anticipations.  So  there  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  festering  in  the  way  of  everything  that 
attempts  to  ^yass,  and  '  enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment '  are  successively  rejected  and  turned  aside 
on  account  of  a  preliminary  difficulty  which  every 
one  acknowledges,  every  one  professes  readiness  to 
'  sacrifice  all  private  considerations  '  to  assist  on  the 
removal  of,  but  no  one  exactly  knows  how  to  pro- 
ceed against. 

We  have  had  a  Real-property  Commission  sitting 
so  long  that  hope  is  almost  smothered  by  delay  ;  and 
meantime  all  motion  and  inquiry  upon  the  point  is 
foiled  by  the  eternal  answer  that  a  '  Commission  is 
sitting.'  We  trust,  however,  that  when  this  subject 
is  again  brought  before  Parliament  in  the  coming 
Session,  owners  of  land  will  have  begun  to  perceive 
its  importance  to  themselves,  and  not  regard  it  as  a 
mere  question  for  the  Crown  Lawyers.  Facility  of 
Transfer,  and  patent  evidence  of  title,  are  not  less 
valuable,  nor  a  whit  less  applicable,  to  '  real '  than 
to  '  personal '  property.  The  Transfer-books  of  the 
Bank  of  England  present  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  latter  kind,  and  afford  a  familiar 
portraiture  of  that  which  a  Registry  would  confer 
upon  the  former.  Everybody  benefits  by  sim- 
plicity :  it  promotes  free  circulation  as  well  as 
Security,  and  is  thus  eventually  more  favorable  even 
to  those  whose  professional  services  and  profits 
might  at  first  seem  shortened  by  the  change.  But 
to  sellers  and  purchasers,  to  all,  in  short,  concerned 
in  the  use  or  interchange  of  the  commodity,  there 
is  but  one  view  of  the  advantage,  sua  si  bona  norint. 


We  understand,  that  some  of  the  large  Life  As- 
surance Offices  have  intimated  to  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners their  willingness  to  advance  money  to 
Landowners,  for  the  purposes  of  the  "  Private  Money 
Drainage  Act,  1849,"  on  reasonable  terms.  We 
hope  shortly  to  learn  that  other  parties  have  come 
forward  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  that  valuable 
Act  is  in  full  operation  throughout  the  country 
generally.  For  an  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  our  Paper 
of  the  13th  October  last,  p.  649,  and  would  only 
further  remark,  that  the  early  applicants  were  most 
successful  in  obtaining  money  under  the  public 
Drainace  Act. 


ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER. 

List  of  Pbizemen  at  General  Exasiination,  Chkistmas,  1349, 

Agriculture  —  1,   E.    J.    Overbury,  of  Liverpool; 
2,  V.  Rice,  of  London. 

Chemistry— 1,  E.  J.  Oveibury  and  T.  R.  Luzmore, 
of  Liverpool  ;  2,  E.  J.  Lambert,  of  Clifton. 

Natural    History  —  1,    R.   Holland,    of  Mobberly, 
Cheshire  ;  2,  E.  J.  Lambert,  of  Cliftou. 

Veterinary   Practice— I,   S.   V.  Jones,   of  Brecon; 
2,  H.  J.  Llojd,  of  Warwick. 

Mathematics,  &e.— 1,  T.  R.  Luzmore,  of  Liverpool ; 
2,  E.  J.  Lambert,  of  Clifton. 

Surveying  and  Engineering — ],  T.  R.  Luzmore,  of 
Liverpool  ;  2,  W.  L.  Smith,  of  London. 

John  Wilson,  Principal. 


ON  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES,  &c. 
The  Botley  Farmers'  Club  have,  it  seems,  resolved 
unanimously,  that  where  there  is  not  Bufficient  dung  for 
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the  Wheat  crop,  it  is  more  prbfitable  to  apply  concen- 
trated manuies  than  to  purchase  dung,  aad  that  an 
e^ual  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
concentrated  manures  will  raise  more  Wheat  over  the 
Uatural  produce  of  the  land  than  the  same  amount  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  oileoke,  or  corn,  and  con- 
vefted  into  dung  by  feeding  cattle.  I  tliink  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  is  a  remarkable  decision,  pro- 
*eeding  as  it  does  from  a  body  of  practical  farmers  ;  for, 
generally  speaking,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  place 
their  whole  reliance  upon  farm-yard  manure,  even 
where  high  farming  is  adopted,  and  though  numerous 
individuals  have  had  recourse  to  guano,  yet  collectively 
it  may  be  taid  that  concentrated  manures  have  found 
little  favour  in  their  eyes.  Now  though  the  opinion  of 
individuilo ,  and  their  confident  laying  down  of  the  law 
based  only  on  that  opinion,  is  of  no  value  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth  ;  yet,  when  an  assembly  of  farmers, 
laying  aside  their  ancient  prejudices,  proclaim  their 
unanimous  conviction  of  some  new  fact,  their  opinion  is 
worth  a  great  deal.  All  my  experiments  tead  to  corro- 
borate the  view  taken  by  the  Botley  Club  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  showing  the  real  value  of  these  concentrated 
manures,  and  suggesting  thereby  the  probability,  that 
sometimes  they  may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for 
dung,  or  at  least  supply  its  place  when  more  is  wanted  ; 
and  I  have  now  further  evidence  to  offer  to  the  same 
effect.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  have  been  at- 
tended wi;h  uniform  success,  and  it  would  be  uureason- 
abje  to  expect  it  ;  for  they  are  iiot  like  experiments 
conducted  in  a  laboratory,  where  all  the  materials  are 
entirely  under  your  own  control  ;  but  a  few  square 
rods  or  yards  of  soil  will  sonietiuies  possess  a  composi- 
tion so  diiiereut  from  the  adjacent  land,  as  to  perplex 
the  investigation  and  make  comparison  in  any  single 
instance  utterly  useless.  If  the  result  in  question  is  a 
failure,  the  more  you  multiply  your  experiments,  the 
more  it  becomes  evident  whether  such  failure  is  to  he 
admitted  as  a  general  rule,  or  whether  it  is  only  aii  ac- 
cidental exception  ;  and,  therefore,  I  regret  to  observe, 
that  accurate  experiments  upon  these  subjects  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  recorded  in  your  pages — it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  science  and  practice  can  work 
together  usefully ;  for  agricultural  experiments,  if 
they  are  accurately  conducted,  point  out  to  the 
chemist  the  direction  in  which  he  should  pursue 
his  investigations  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  in- 
vestigations point  out  to  the  agriculturist  what  sort  of 
experiments  he  may  try  with  most  probability  of  suc- 
cess. I,  for  instance,  have  been  much  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  the  employment  of  the  ammoulQcal 
manures  by  Professor  Way's  important  discovery  of 
the  Strong  a'traetion  of  earth  for  ammonia,  an  attrac- 
tion so  strong  that  a  solution  of  the  salt  will  part  with 
its  ammonia  in  passing  through  a  funnel  filled  with 
earth ;  for,  if  this  be  so,  when  more  Is  added  than  Is 
needed  for  ['resent  use,  no  amount  of  rain  will  wash  it 
down  into  the  drains  ;  but  the  soil  becomes  a  deposi- 
tory, in  which  is  stored  up  all  that  the  vegetation  on 
the  gruuud  cannot  appropriate  to  itself,  and  ready  to 
yield  up  its  treasure  again  to  roots  capable  of  ex- 
tracting it.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  apprehend 
that  any  addition  beyond  a  certain  amount  tends  rather 
to  check  the  action  of  the  manure  than  to  increase  it, 
and  therefore  a  small  quantity  added  every  year,  is  of 
more  use  than  If  the  whole  were  applied  at  once,  even 
though  none  were  lost  by  evaporation,  or  volatilised  by 
conversion  into  carbonate.  Ammonia  is  so  universally 
favourable  to  the  development  of  leaf,  that  to  Grass 
crops  it  is  always  benefici.'bl,  if  it  is  not  applied  so 
strong  as  to  be  caustic ;  but  this  is  a  very  common 
fanlt,  and  in  one  case,  where  the  slops  from  the  bouse 
were  applied  not  sufHciently  diluted,  the  produce  was 
less  than  on  that  part  which  received  none  ;  the  same 


Though   the  quantity  of  liquid  was  less  in  the  last ,  seem  to  think  that  if  you  spare  no  expense  in  cramming 
instance  than  in  that  which  precedes  It,  yet  the  strength    the  earth  as  full  as  it  will  hold  with  manure,  every 


was  greater,  being  frorr  the  horse  stable  instead  of  the 
cows ;  it  appears  therefore  that  when  ammoniacal 
manures  are  applied  beyond  a  certain  amount,  the  ex- 
cess above  that  amount  is  not  only  a  waste  of  expense, 
as  far  as  the  profit  of  that  year  is  concerned,  but  hinders 
the  full  effect  of  the  more  moderate  dose,  by  poisoning 
some  of  the  plants  with  more  food  than  ihey  can  assi^ 
milate  and  digest ;  the  exact  proportion  in  which  it 
should  be  adminls'ered  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  with- 
out repeated  trials,  for  the  same  amount  acts  very  Irre- 
gularly, according  to  the  dlfierence  of  soils.  Thus,  for 
Instance — 


100  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  and"j 
2-5  lbs.  of  guano  iticreased  the  hay  > 
from       ...       ■ J 

To 

But  when  the  natural  produce  was,. 

The  same  qaaQtitj  of  manure  in-"l 
creased  it  to J 


Weight 
Hay. 

of 

Profit  per 
Acre. 

tons.  cwt. 

lbs. 

X  s.    d. 

1        1 

68 

1      12 
1      14 

96 
98 

1    9    51 

2     8     4 


The  compound  nature  of  guano  complicates  the  ques- 
tion considerably  ;  for  besides  ammonia,  it  contains 
more  than  80  per  cent,  of  other  salts,  earthy  and 
alkaline,  the  value  of  which  was  proved  this  year  again 
by  35  lbs.  of  wood-ashes  increasing  the  acreage  of  hay 
to  the  amount  of  8  cwt. — a  proof  which  I  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  yet  to  learn  how 
great  a  benefactor  wood  is  to  agriculture^— wood  in  its 
destruction,  they  will  say — yes  ;  but  the  wood  must 
grow  in  order  to  be  destroyed.  Wheat  being  a  stronger 
plant,  seems  to  receive  less  injury  from  an  excess  of 
ammonia  than  Grass  ;  but  increase  of  foliage  by  no 
means  insures  an  increase  of  seed,  which  of  course  in 
this  case  is  the  main  point  ;  the  Inequalities  of  the 
soil  present  some  difficulties  in  appreciating  the  results  ; 
but  still  I  think  a  comparison  of  the  following  trials  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  inertness  of  manure  when  accu- 
mulated beyond  a  certain  amount,  as  far  as  the  forma- 
tion of  grain  is  concerned. 


plant  would  be  loaded  with  grain  from  the  soil  to  the  top 
of  the  ear.  You  might  as  well  cover  your  fields  with 
Californlan  sand  and  expect  to  reap  gold.  They  know 
that  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  producing  manu- 
factures, though  experience  might  have  taught  them 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  profits  of  that  production  ; 
but  they  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
powers  of  ftrtlllty  ;  that  every  species  of  soil  has  its 
own  maximum,  beyond  which  no  skill  or  expense  short 
of  madness  can  force  them  to  rise  ;  that  the  composition 
of  its  bulk,  on  which  so  much  depends,  is  not  within  agri- 
cultural control  ;  and  that  to  require  the  worst  to  be 
made  equal  to  the  best  is  not  less  unreasonable  than  it 
would  be  to  expect  Soyer  to  make  an  excellent  dish  OHt 
of  horse  flesh  by  any  application  of  condiments  and 
sauces  and  culinary  art.  It  is  therefore  a  cruel  and 
senseless  mockery  to  ttU  the  farmer  who  has  wrought 
his  land  up  to  its  highest  capability,  that  he  must  repair 
the  injuries  Inflicted  upon  him  by  theoretical  legislation, 
aud  defeat  the  competition  of  the  foreigner,  with  all  his 
superior  advantages,  by  increasing  the  produce  of  his 
soil.  Biit  to  stimulate  the  inactive  farmers,  of  whom 
there  are  still  too  many,  to  reach  that  maximum  by  im- 
proved cultivation,  to  show  them  what  Is  possible  on 
soils  of  similar  quality,  and  to  make  them  discon- 
tented with  anything  short  of  it,  is  another  object  of 
these  experiments.  Some  methods  of  improvement, 
however,  there  are,  which,  being  still  matters  of  dispute 
and  doubt,  cannot  be  received  into  general  practice  till 
time  and  frtquent  experiments  have  proved  their  valae. 
One  of  these  is  thin  sowing,  the  expediency  of  which 
some  of  its  advocates  begin  to  doubt.  My  experiments 
have  this  time  been  upon  the  whole  rather  favourablie 
to  it,  as  the  following  table  will  show,  la  order  that 
the  results  might  not  be  attributed  to  any  particular 
mode  of  cultivation,  the  seed  was  sown  in  three  different 
ways— broadcast,  dibbled,  aud  dropped  by  hand  in  the 
lines  formed  by  the  presser,  and  iu  five  different  pro- 
portions, 4,  5,  6,  7,  and  12  pecks. 


with  56  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia    ... 

Without  it        ...        

With  56  lbs.  and  84  of  guano         

Without  either 

With  double  the  ammonia  and  double") 

tlu!  guano    ... ...        J 

Without  ei'ber  ...         

With  3  cwt.  of  guano 

Without  it        

With  112  lbs.  of   sulphate  and  72   cfl 

phospliate  of  potash         j 

Without  either  


Weight  of 
Corn. 


Bushels. 
4.5 
43J 
52i 
524 

45 

45 
45 
431 

45 


Weisht  of 
Straw. 


truss. 

106 

93 

124 

122 

111 

OS 

101 

91 

98 

91 


lbs. 

24 


Pecks  per 
Acre. 


12  in  2  in- 
stances 
la  a  3d 
in  a  4th 


Corn. 


bush. 
40 
35 

37i 
40 

)40 


333 


truss. 
120 
98 
03 
112 

158 

113 
83 


lbs 
0 


Dibbled.  Dropped. 


Corn. 

Straw. 

Corn. 

Straw, 

bush. 

truss,  lbs. 

bmh. 

truss,  lbs. 

40 

105      20 

30 

107     i& 

40 

102        8 

40 

115     ^ 

42  i 

111        4 

45 

125      20 

40 

120        0 

40 

102        8 

It   was   thought  useless    to  try 
these  in  the  same  propoition. 


Now  in  all  these  cases  it  may  "be  observed  that 
although  the  benefit  derived  from  the  manure  varied 
according  to  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
yet  no  increase  of  ammonia,  though  aided  by  other 
ingt-edients,  increased  the  amount  of  grain  beyond  that 
produced  by  the  smallest  quantity  ;  and  where  the  pro- 
duce "was  naturally  greater,  it  did  nothing  but  increase 
the  straw  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  where  the  land  is 
already  in  such  a  high  state  of  cultivatioD,  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  much  improvement  ;  but  I  will  show 
that  the  same  rule  prevails  in  inferior  soils,  where  the 
action  of  the  manure  is  more  visible,  and  its  value  can 
be  measured  by  profit,  the  price  of  corn  being  estimated 
at  10/.  per  load,  or  40^.  a  quarter.  I  will  select  four 
examples  ;  in  the  two  first,  the  unassisted  produce  of 


the  soil,  unassisted  I  mean  by  attificial  manure,  though 
thing  happens  more  or  less  whenever  ammonia  is  added  I  from  different  localities,  was  the  game,  38|  bushels  ;  in 


more  than  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  vegetable 
action.   Take,  for  instance, these  experiments  upon  Grass. 


Profit  per 

Weight  of  Hay 
per  acre. 

acre  after 

deducting 

the  ex- 

pense. 

tons. 

ctvt 

lb?. 

f.. 

s.    d. 

8i  ll>s.  of  Croil's  sulphate  of  ammonia 

2 

K 

80 

1 

16     6J 

Without  manure            

1 

13 

B4 

66  lbs.  of  sulphate  and  84  lbs. 
Peruvian  guano          

Of^ 

3 

0 

0 

0 

19    H 

WitUout  niauure            

2 

10 

10(1 

84  lbs.  of  sulphate  and  1  cwt. 
Peruvian  gaano          

orj 

2 

18 

10 

0 

10    0\ 

Without  manure           

2 

9 

58 

Or,  take  these  upon  Clover 

75  lbs.  of  Croll's  sulphate  of  ammonia 

IS 

64 

n 

12    63 

Without  manure            

12 

r.9 

42  lbs    of  sulphate  and  150  lbs. 
guano     

orj 

17 

16 

0 

1     73 

Without  manure            

12 

Ifi 

42  lbs.  of  sulphate  and  150  lbs. 
guano,  again 

"} 

17 

80 

0 

0     7i 

Without  manure           

12 

16 

56  lbs.  of  sulphate  and  150  lbs. 
guano     

0.J 

17 

42 

loss   3    55 

Wuhout  manure 

12 

69 

In  another  field,  the  same  quantity  of  sulphate, 
with  50  lbs.  less  of  guano,  gave  a  profit  ot  7s.  id.,  which 
by  the  addition  of  \  cwt.,  was  reduced  in  another  part 
to  4s.  4rf.,  and  so,  again,  the  increase  of  hay  produced 
by  watering  the  Grass  with  the  drainage  from  the 
stables  was  diminished  In  this  proportion. 

Weight  of  Kay. 
Tons.  Cwt.  lbs. 

The  unwatered  part  produced        1        9        85 

With  400  gallons  and  36  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  ...     1      16        26 

With  440  gallons  and  60  IbB.  of  the  acid 1      16        13 

With  420  gallons  and  60  lbs.  of  the  aoia 1      11         8 


the  third  it  was  34  or  35  bushels  ;  in  the  fourth  it  was 
30  bushels. 

Profit. 

42  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  5t  of  guano £0    5s,  Orf 

56  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  150  of  guitno  ... 


E6  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  12  phosphate  potash 

56  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  100  of  guano 

86  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  100  of  guano 

56  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 

56  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammnnia.  100  of  guano 

56  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  150  of  guano 

42  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  84  of  guano 

42  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  125  of  guano 


0 

4 

IJ 

2 

IS 

7 

1 

18 

10 

0 

3  10 

1 

3 

9 

0 

18 

6 

0 

16 

74 

Now  these  experiments  tend  to  prove,  that  as  a  small 
quantity  of  beer  is  a  nourishing  drink  for  a  labouring 
man,  but  too  much  is  injurious  to  him,  and  any  In- 
dulgence in  it  beyond  a  very  lioiited  moderation  ceases 
to  be  beneficial — so  it  is  in  the  application  of  that 
essential  element  of  fertility,  ammonia  ;  a  small  quantity 
is  almost  always  useful,  but  when  certain  limits  are 
transgressed,  either  posi'ive  injury  is  inflicted  by  every 
further  addition,  or  at  least  it  is  attended  by  little  or  no 
immediate  benefit  to  the  crop,  and  the  profit  is 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  increased  expense.  It 
is  certainly  some  consolation  to  know  that  the  surplus 
is  not  carried  away  into  the  drains  by  rain  ;  but  still 
experience  has  not  yet  shown  what  changes  it  may  after- 
wards undergo  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  the 
same  amount  distributed  over  successive  years  would 
yield  a  better  return  than  it  can  do  when  applied  all  nt 
once.  But  this  Is  not  all ;  the  same  experiments  serve 
to  expose  the  ignorance  of  the  taunts  with  which  the 
free-ti-aders  assail  the  agriculturists,  not  being  aware 
that  Wheat  cannot  be  manufactured  like  oaUco  ;  they 


From  these  experiments  I  infer — 1,  that  though 
very  thin  sowing  may  sometimes  answer,  yet  it  is  not 
safe  ;  it  cannot  aflford  the  loss  of  seed  which  animals 
and  weather  sometimes  occasion  ;  and  2d,  that  such 
thick  sowing  as  3  bushels  may  not  only  safely,  but  with 
advantage,  be  reduced  to  oue-half  that  quantity;  with 
advantage  not  only  in  the  economy  of  seed,  but  also 
from  the  greater  amount  of  produce.  Further  experi- 
ments will  either  confirm  or  rectify  these  conclusionB. 
2.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  change  clay  into  sand, 
or  chalk  into  either,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  to  improve 
the  texture  of  any  stiff  soil,  like  that  which  lies  over  our 
chalk  (which,  though  not  clay,  has  yet  a  sufficient 
mixture  of  alumine  to  make  it  sometimes  very  intract- 
able), by  burning  or  rather  charring  a  portion  of  it. 
Gardeners,  w^ose  operations  being  on  a  small  scale,  and 
therefore  attended  with  little  risk,  lead  the  way  often  in 
cultivation,  like  pilot  balloons,  which  are  sent  up  into 
the  air  to  show  the  direction  of  its  currents  to  those  who 
are  to  peril  their  lives  afterwards  in  a  larger  one  ;  they 
begin  to  be  aware  of  the  utility  of  burnt  soil  and  chat- 
coal  in  the  growth  of  their  plants,  there  is  reason  there- 
fore to  expect  the  same  good  effect  in  the  larger  opera- 
tions of  husbandry.  In  siroug  clay  soils  it  has  been 
frequently  practised  with  excellent  effect ;  but  not,  so 
far  as  1  know,  on  soils  of  less  tenacity.  My  evidence 
upon  this  subject  is  not  so  full  as  I  hope  to  make  it 
hereafter,  but  the  following  facts  encourage  further 
trials.  Two  modes  of  burniug  were  tried—  in  small 
■heaps  and  in  large  heaps,  aud  the  results  are  instTiItt- 
tive.  The  first  was  tlie  most  successful,  not  because  it 
was  the  best,  for  I  believe  the  contrary,  but  because  it 
Was  the  easiest ;  the  difference  to  the  eye  was,  that  the 
ashes  of  the  small  heaps  were  black,  in  the  other  red. 
The  real  difference  was,  that  the  great  draught  of  air 
occasioned  by  the  combustion  of  the  larger  quantity  of 
fuel  supplied  oxygen  enough,  not  only  to  convert  the 
black  oxide  of  iron,  which  coloured  the  soil,  into  the 
peroxide,  but  also  to  convert  the  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid  gas,  most  of  wliich  escaped,  though  some  portion 
of  it  would  be  absorbed  by  the  ashes,  and  become,  so 
far,  a  source  of  fertility.  The  remedy  is  obvious— the 
S"il  should  be  heaped  up  more  quickly,  to  check  the 
rapidity  of  the  combustion,  but  yet  not  so  much  as  to 
extinguish  the  fire  by  precludiug  all  access  of  air.  The 
principle  Is  the  same  as  In  burning  charconJ,  but  the 
management  is  more  difficult,  because  the  material  is 
not  so  capable  of  slow  combustion  ;  but  under  right 
management  a  much  larger  amount  of  soil  would  be 
roasted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed. 
The  crop  of  Swedish  Turnips  which  grew  on  the  burnt 
ground  last  year,  without  any  farm-yard  manure,  was 
superior  to  that  which  received  14  loads  per  acre  ;  but 
that  perhaps  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from 
land  In  good  condition,  which  would  be  better  prepared 
for  that  particular  crop  by  the  effects  of  the  operation  ; 
but  the  question  was,  whether  the  succeeding  cropb 
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Would  be  the  better  fur  it  too,  and  that  is  answered  for  i  prejudice  by  actual  fact, 
one  more  year  by  these  experiments  : 


It  does  happen  that  I  have 


Gn  soil    manured  with    14  \ 

loads  of  duug        J 

'Ou  soil  burnt  in  large  heaps... 


On  soil    manured    with  14  -i 

loads  of  dung        J 

On  soil  burnt  in  small  heaps... 


Qaantity 
produced. 


bsh.  gals. 
75      0 
75      0 

80      0 

82      4 


Weisht   I    Weight 

of  per 

Straw.       Bushel. 


trus.  lbs. 
110      0 
116    24 

115    20 
122      8 


lbs.  oz. 

SS)  6 

89  8 

39  12 

40  4 


Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  production  of  corn,  burning 
the  soil  is  an  equivalent,  and  more  than  an  equivalent, 
to  14  loads  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  increases  boih  the 
weight  of  the  grain  and  the  bulk  of  the  straw.  It  is 
not  liable,  therefore,  to  the  objection  which  may  be 
urged  against  ammonia  alone,  that,  when  applied  to 
Wheat,  it  sometimes  injures  the  weight  when  it  in- 
creases the  straw.  The  same  conclusions  receive 
further  corroboration  from  the  renewed  experiments 
upon  the  cultivation  of  Wheat,  year  after  year,  in  the 
same  ground.  On  eight  of  the  plots  devoted  to  these 
experiments  seven  j'ears  ago,  the  produce  of  one-half, 
which  was  sown  with  good  grain,  weighed  68  lbs.  14  oz., 
and  the  strav/  109  lbs.  6oz.  ;  of  the  other  half,  which 
was  sown  with  bad,  or  tailing.  Wheat,  63  lbs.  1 0  oz., 
and  the  straw,  103  lbs.  2  oz.  This  year,  although  none 
of  them  have  received  any  manure  during  all  that  time, 
except  a  small  quantity  of  two  salts — phosphate  of 
potash  and  carbonate  of  ammonia — and  one  quarter  of 
them  have  had  none  at  all  of  any  sort,  yet  this  year 
the  produce  in  grain  falls  little  short  of  that  which  the 
same  ground  bore  at  first,  and  in  bulk  of  straw  far 
surpasses  it. 

Corn.        Straw, 
lbs.  oz.      lbs.  cz. 

The  good  seed  produced  61    4        102    8 

The  bad  produced  63    2        168    8 

Nor  is  this  due  only  to  the  energy  of  the  artificial 
manures  ;  for  that  portion  which  has  bad  no  manure 
at  all  during  the  whole  seven  years,  except  its  own 
ashes,    has    had     its     weight   of    grain    raised    from 

25  lbs.  4  oz.  to  27  lbs.  14  oz.,  arid  of  straw  from 
44  lbs.  8  oz.  to  71  lbs.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  some 
portion  of  the  ammonia  sprinkled  upon  other  parts  of 
the  experimental  ground  may  have  been  vol-itilised,  and 
transferred  hither  by  the  united  agency  of  wind  and 
rain  ;  but  since  the  effect  has  been  most  visible  since 
the  practice  was  adopted  of  burning  the  weeds  and 
roots  upon  the  soil  in  which  they  grew,  it  is  reasonable 
to  attribute  it  principally  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  then 
that  part  would  be  most  fertilised  which,  from  the 
obundance  of  its  vegetable  matter,  received  the  greatest 
proportion  of  ashes  and  of  burning  ;  for  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  the  thin  seed,  which  got  no  other 
manure,  yielded  a  better  return  than  the  good  seed,  in 
the  proportion  of  15  to  1 3,  and  7  lbs.  more  of  straw. 
Of  the  three  salts  that  I  have  named,  the  most  efficient 
was  the  phosphate  of  potash  ;  and  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  manufacturing  chemists  to  the  value  of  this 
salt  in  agriculture,  because  I  had  very  great  diSicuIty 
in  procuring  it  at  all  in  large  quantities.  It  may  some- 
times fail,  like  any  other  manure,  but  it  is  generally 
successful  when  used  in  moderation  ;  which,  indeed,  is 
no  more  than  may  reasonably  be  expected,  when  we 
consider  that  an  average  acre  of  Wheat  contains  20  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  23  lbs.  of  potash.  In  my  ex- 
periments, the  largest  profits  stand  to  the  account  of 
phosphate  of  potash  combined  with  small  doses  of 
ammonia — for  instance, 

81bs.  sulph.ammon.and  ISlbs.phos. potash,  gave  lL17s.6d,  proBt. 

26  ,,  ditto  „     12  „  ditto  „    2J.lSs.7d.  profit. 
Where  the  quantities  were  greater,  the  profit  was  less : 

56  lbs.  sulph.  ammon.  and  36  lbs.  phos.  potash,  gave  II.  Is.  llrf. 
I  have  extended  these  observations  to  so  great  a  length, 
that  I  must  liasten  to  a  conclusion,  and,  without  enter- 
ing into  all  the  details  of  the  other  experiments,  content 
myself  with  giving  the  general  results  of  the  four  other 
s'llts  fried.  This  was  the  order  of  success  ;  1,  sulphate  of 
soda  ;  2,  muriate  of  ammonia ;  3,  phosphate  of  soda  ; 
4,  hitrate  of  potash.  In  all  these  cases,  the  produce 
was  not  much  less  than  it  was  seven  years  ago  ;  in  the 
three  first,  2  oz.  of  the  solution  succeeded  better 
than  4  oz.  ;  in  the  third,  an  anomalous  case  occurred, 
the  Seed  was  only  steeped  in  the  solution,  and  received 
no  othel-  dressing,  and  the  plants  were  only  hoed  once  ; 
yet  the  produce  was  more  than  where  it  was  after- 
Wards  Watered  with  the  solution,  and  hoed  several 
limes,  but  the  advantage  of  hoeing  was  distinctly 
shown— it  added  6  lbs.  of  corn  to  the  crop  which 
^as  watered  with  the  solutions,  and  8  lbs.  to  that 
of  "Which  the  seed  was  only  steeped.  Different  portions 
b'f  each  were  hoed  one,  two,  three,  and  four  time :  ;  and 
those  who  have  a  superstitious  preference  for  odd 
numbers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  they  beat  the  even 
numbers  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1.  Lastly,  for  the 
encouragement  of  experimenters,  I  may  add,  that  these 
numerous  trials  of  artificial  manures  have  been  attended 
With  no  loss  ;  but  after  balancing  the  success  against  the 
feilures,  calculation  gives  a  profit  of  Ss.  id.  per  acre 
over  an  extent  Of  35  acres.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  West 
Dean  Hotise. 


some  straight  water-courses  freed  from  weeds,  sedges, 
bushes,  and  other  impediments.  These  form  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  contorted  sinuosities  of  the  natural 
uncleaused  brooks.  In  one  case  the  impetuous  flood 
gliding  on  rapidly  but  steadily,  soon  subsides  ;  in  the 
other  venting  its  rage  on  one  side,  rebounding  to  the 
opposite  bank,  tearing  up  holes  and  throwing  up  hills, 
but  scarcely  advancing,  whilst  its  rear,  impatient  of 
delay,  revenges  itself  on  the  negligent  farmer,  by 
flooding  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  fields. 

Well,  then,  having  disposed  of  the  main  outfalls,  let 
us  discourse  about  feeders.  But  stop  ;  if  we  cannot  avoid 
having  a  crooked  ditch,  let  us  by  all  means  keep  it 
clean  and  open,  and  above  all,  notice  that  the  bank  or 
fence  side  is  constantly  growing  into  the  ditch,  whilst 
the  brow  is  washed  away.  Let  us  therefore  pare  down 
the  excrescence  of  the  bank,  which  the  matted  roots  are 
sure  to  sustain,  and  have  an  especial  regard  to  diminish 
the  convexity  of  the  projecting  curves,  making  the  ditch 
rather  deeper  on  that  side,  and  so  draw  the  str=am  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  concave  or  opposite  bank. 
But  will  1-inch  pipe  drains  run  freely,  placed  5  feet 
deep,  in  our  poor,  strong,  yellow,  unctuous,  tenacious 
clays  2  Tenacious,  indeed  ;  for,  when  heavy  rains  fall 
on  them,  they  look  as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  highly-glazed 
yellow  Bath  post,  but  if  you  tread  on  them,  especially 
after  frost  and  rain,  it  is  a  question  which  is  the  strongest, 
you  or  the  bird-lime-like  clay.  Entre  'nous,  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  you  can  by  drainage  change  these 
soils  into  black  mellow  huraus,  or  alter  their  general 
character.  It  is  not  reasouable  ;  for  a  7-inch  plough- 
ing turns  over  700  tons  per  acre,  and  our  20  tons  of 
manure,  once  in  three  or  four  years,  is  a  mere  flavour- 
ing to  such  soils.  Still,  without  drainage,  it  is  ruinous 
to  farm  such  land  in  wet  seasons.  Another  great 
mistake  is  to  suppose  that,  because  this  land  is  drained, 
no  furrows  or  water-furrows  are  required,  I  have  tried 
some  on  the  flat,  and  suffered  for  it  in  the  next  spring, 
and  in  fact  for  two  years,  the  difference  in  the  fri- 
ability of  the  surface  being  apparent  for  that  period. 
Our  furrows  are  not  like  those  huge  and  absurd 
mounds  in  the  midl.and  counties.  Our  lands  are  7  feet 
2  inches  wide,  perfectly  flat,  and  the  furrow  the  depth 
of  the  ploughing.  When  continuous  rains  occur,  or  a 
hasty  shower,  which  falls  quicker  than  the  earth  can 
imbibe  and  filtrate  it,  it  oozes  or  flows  into  the  furrows 
very  quietly,  and  is  received  at  various  intervals  by 
cross  water-furrows,  which  are  deeper  than  the  stetch- 
furrows.  These  cross  or  water-furrows  intercept  and 
conduct  the  water  to  the  side  ditches,  or  open  ditch, 
before  it  accumulates.  The  volume  and  momentum 
which  would  in  a  large  field  accrue  are  thus  broken  and 
subdivided,  so  that  the  surface  soil  is  not  driven  into  the 
open  ditches.  There  is  no  loss  of  land  by  these  furrows 
on  drained  land,  for  at  harvest  they  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Much  mischief  has  been  done  by  laying  cold 
tenacious  soils  on  the  flat. 

With  reference  to  the  comparative  merits  of  deep  and 
shallow  drainage,  it  is  quite  certain  the  more  numerous 
your  taps  the  quicker  you  will  empty  th^  cask,  and  the 
deeper  you  put  them  in  the  more  liquor  you  will  draw 
out.  It  is  now  a  settled  fact  that  deep  drains  will  run 
longer  and  discharge  much  more  water  than  shallow 
ones.  The  cause  is  obvious  enough  ;  5  feet  deep  of 
earth  will  imbibe  or  receive  much  more  water  than  half 
the  depth,  or  2  feet  6  inches,  on  the  same  principle  that 
a  cask  5  feet  deep,  when  empty,  would  receive  twice  as 
much  water  as  one  only  30  inches  deep.  By  the  same 
rule,  deeply  drained  land  will  not,  after  dry  weather, 
discharge  water  so  soon  as  shallow  drained,  and,  indeed, 
will  not  run  at  all  after  the  first  few  autumnal  rains, 


ABOUT  DRAINING. 
Is  there  still  a  farmer  who  disbelieves  in  dainage  on 
strong  clays  !  Let  him  walk  with  me  some  such  wet 
week  as  this,  and  his  prejudices  must  vanish  ;  if  not 
-they  ought  to  do  so.  Well  booted  and  umbrella'd,  I 
delight  in  watching  the  operations  of  Nature  (and  of 
art),  during    her   heayiest   rains.      It  washes    away 


do  such  work  as  saving  hay  and  securing  corn,  when 
bad  weather  was  apprehended.   IV.  IVhilaker. 

IVheat  V.  Oals. — At  the  price  of  Wheat,  compared 
with  its  nutritious  properties,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
cheaper  than  Oats  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle  and 
horses ;  hut  I  fancy  I  have  somewhere  seen  (probably 
in  your  pages)  that  horses  do  not  thrive  upon  Wheat. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  this  recollection,  will  you  be  so- 
kind  as  to  give  the  reason  for  this  opinion,  which  I  am 
not  able  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  bran  is  so  good 
for  horses.  My  idea  is  that  a  feed,  composed  of  half 
Beans,  half  good  sound  Wheat  (both  crushed),  would 
contain  almost  twice  as  much  nutrition  in  it  as  the  Same 
weight  of  Oats ;  and  if  I  am  not  prevented  by  your  un. 
favourable  opinion,  I  mean  to  act  upon  this  idea  in  the 
keep  of  cart  horses.  T.  O.  [Wheat  is  certainly  not  s, 
wholesome  food  for  horses.  It  is  apt  to  collect  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  cause  indigestion  and 
obstructions.  This  may  possibly  arise  from  having  so 
large  a  per  centage  of  gluten.  It  requires  to  be  made 
into  bread  before  it  is  wholesome  food  for  man  or  beast. 
Even  if  wholesome,  we  doubt  its  economy.  Wheat  at 
5s.  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.,  is  just  Id.  per  lb.  Oats  at 
2s.  3d.  per  bushel  of  36  lbs.,  or  18*.  per  quarter,  is  only 
■|rf.  per  lb.  Beans  are  more  nutritious  than  Wheat  ;. 
and  at  36s.  per  quarter  are  cheaper,  though  too  much 
of  this  food  will  not  agree  with  horses.  See  Prize  Essay 
on  the  Management  of  Farm  Horses,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.    JV.  C.  S.J 

Qualification  of  Land  Agents. — In  the  Gazette  of 
Dec.  8,  I  observed  an  article  under  the  above  head. 
On  the  whole  the  remarks  are  judicious  and  not  inap- 
plicable, but  in  my  opinion  the  writer  has  struck  upon 
a  sand-hank,  which  has  proved  fatal  to  many  agri- 
culturists as  well  as  others,  viz.,  that  of  attaching  undue 
importance  to  theory,  to  tlie  omission,  or  at  least  the- 
neglect,  of  practice.  He  says,  "  A  landed  proprietor 
should  insist  upon  his  agents  having  gone  through 
some  regular  course  of  study."  Now,  I  assume  that, 
notwithstanding  a  man  having  gone  through  the  regular 
course  of  study  here  spoken  of,  he  may  still  remain  very 
ignorant  of  the  business  in  hand,  if  to  all  his  theoretical 
studies  he  has  not  added  some  degree  of  experience  in 
the  management  and  culture  of  land.  This  assertion  is 
not  an  unfounded  one,  nor  do  I  make  it  without  a  firm 
conviction  of  its  truth.  How  often  do  we  see  those 
who  have  spent  years  in  such  study  cutting  a  moat 
lamentable  figure  when  brought  to  put  their  theory  into 
practice  ;  they  then  experience  that,  however  easy  it 
may  be  to  cultivate  imaginary  farms  with  paper  and 
ink,  the  same  assumes  a  very  different  aspect  when 
they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  "  stern  reality." 
After  many  trials  and  disappointments,  we  are  at  last 
brought  to  see  that  six  months'  practice  is  worth  mora 
than  two  years  of  their  so-called  agricultural  duties. 
Let  it  not  be  sup^josed  that  I  look  with  contempt  upon 
the  assistance  of  science,  far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so  or 
to  deny  the  advantages  our  agriculture  has  derived 
from  her  researches,  neither  do  I  uphold  the  old  or  low 
system  of  farming,  a  system  which  is  daily  losing  ground, 
before  the  gigantic  and  advancing  strides  of  the  "  new- 
views."  But  when  I  see  men  who  have  attained  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  their  business,  by 
the  experience  of  many  years  (land  agent  or  farmer,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  my  remarks  apply  to  either) 
entirely  set  aside  by  the  agricultural  students  and  fire- 
side farmers  of  the  present  day,  I  cannot  forbear  to- 
lift  up  my  voice  and  opinion,  however  weak  and  humble 
they  may  be,  in  their  behalf.  B.  M. 

On  Fatting  Cattle. — Having  spent  my  earlier  yeata 
in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  where  cattle-feeding  was  prac 
tised  by  most  of  the  farmers  for  profit,  and  where,  with- 
out doubt,  the  greater  part  of  their  rents,  &c.,  were 


provided  those  showers  are  only  sufficient  to  moisten  so  ,  „  - .  . 

deep  a  mass  of  earth  ;  but  when  charged  with  water  in    paid  by  it,  even  after  sendmg  them  more  than  500  miles- 
deep  drains  begin  running  rather  sooner    to  Smith  field-market,  I  have  been  a  little  surprised  to 


unning 
than  the  shallow  ones,  and  continue  running  much 
longer.  I  observe  the  water  is  more  pure  and  clear 
from  the  deep  than  from  the  shallow  drains.  It  is 
better  filtered — a  decided  advantage  to  the  farmer. 

One  heavy  land  field,  drained  5  feet  deep  and  50  feet 
apart,  at  a  cost  of  32s.  per  acre,  discharges  its  water 
very  much  more  readily  than  it  used  to  do.  I  attribute 
this  to  very  deep  cultivation.  Where  the  proprietor 
drains  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  by  draining  more 
closely,  but  depth  is  most  important. 

We  are  all,  I  suppose,  agreed  that  open  ditches  in 
strong  clays  do  not  under-drain  the  adjoining  land.  I 
knew  of  an  open  ditch  that  was  filled  up  after  putting 
pipes  into  it.  It  never  before  discharged  water  from 
the  adjoining  land,  but  it  does  now.  The  reason  is 
obvious — the  capillary  power  exerted  at  the  sides_  of 
the  open  ditch  was  stronger  than  the  force  of  gravity. 
I  know  of  several  heavy  undrained  farms  thrown  up 
and  reduced  10s.  per  acre  in  value — a  severe  penalty 
for  not  expending  3/.  per  acre  in  drainage.  J.  J.  Mechi, 
Tiptree  Hall,  Dec.  17. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Hotidays  in  Ireland,  —  I  send  you  a  list  of  the 
holidays  of  obligation  observed  by  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  your  readers  may  judge  whether  "the 
greater  number  happens  at  hay-making  and  harvest- 
time"  or  not.  January  1st,  January  6th,  March  17th, 
March  25th,  Ascension  Day,  occurring  generally  in 
May,  Corpus  Christi,  in  May  or  June,  June  29th, 
August  15th,  November  1st,  and  Christmas  Day.  I 
may  also  observe,  that  the  people  are  not  forbidden  to 
do  any  necessary  work  on  those  days,  which  any  one 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  country  knows  well ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  always  seen  the  people  willing  to 


see  it  stated  by  some  of  your  correspondents  that  cattle- 
feeding  does  not  pay.  But,  if  you  will  allow  me,  1  Will 
assert  that  it  may  pay  under  ordinary  circumstances  ; 
and  although  I  do  not  produce  a  set  of  figures  to  prote 
this,  I  think  I  shall  produce  proof  equally  conclusive. 
In  the  parts  to  which  I  allude  —  the  counties  of 
Banff,  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Moray — it  is  & 
practice  with  some  farmers,  who  may  not  have 
stock  sufficient  to  consume  all  the  Turnips  that 
they  grow,  to  let  part  of  them  to  butchers  or  others, 
who  send  the  beasts  to  consume  them  on  the  farm. 
The  farmer  generally  lets  the  Turnips  at  from  8/.  to- 
\n.  per  Scotch  acre,  and  supplies  house  room  and; 
oat  straw,  and  carries  the  Turnips.  The  cattle  man, 
who  pulls  the  Turnips  and  looks  after  them,  is  paid  by 
their  owner,  and  boarded  in  the  farm  house.  I  know 
farmers,  also,  who  have  a  fancy  for  cattle  feeding,  who^ 
take  Turnips  in  addition  to  their  own  on  the  same  con- 
ditions; and  that  it  does  pay,  there;  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  ;  and  in  this  case  the;  somewhat  common 
practice  of  making  up  the  want  of  profit  by  the  superi- 
ority of  the  dung  cannot  be  resorted  to,  as  the 
owner  of  the  Turnips,  not  of  the  stock,  has  it, 
which  he  mav  set  down  against  the  straw  used 
and  the  dress'ing  of  the  Turnips  ;  and  then  he  is 
left  with  his  8/.  or  Wl.  clear  value  for  his  Turnips. 
And  this  will  also  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Turnip  grow- 
ing  is  not  quite  such  a  losing  concern  as  some  Dr.  and 
Cr.  accounts  make  it ;  for  71.  per  imperial  acre  will  go 
a  good  way  to  grow  Turnips.  I  shall  try  to  explain, 
at  another  time,  a  reason  or  two  why  cattle  feeding  does 
not  pay  with  some.  G.  S.  ,    —     ,.  . 

Farm  Labourers'  Cottages.— The  Royal  Enghsh 
Agricultural  Society  has  given  to  Mr.  Goddard, 
Architect,  Lincoln,  the  prize  of  50?.,  offered  during  last 
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year,  for  the  best  essay  and  plan  on  the  arrangement 
■and  construction  of  labourers'  cottages.  A  detailed 
statement  accompanies  the  essay,  containing  the  cost  of 
-every  item,  both  in  kind  and  amount.  Whatever  may 
be  the  professional  merits  of  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Goddard's  performance,  practical  experience  will  not 
acknowledge  that  any  material  improvement  has  been 
effected  by  the  doings  of  the  society,  in  the  ground 
vplan  of  the  accommodation.  The  two  cottages  are 
joined  under  one  roof,  tiiere  is  only  "  one  "  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  scullery  forms  the  other  apart- 
ment, and  has  a  window  opening  to  the  south  front,  and 
the  door  (only  one),  is  placed  iu  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  respective  ends  of  the  cottages.  That  quarter 
must  ever  be  a  cold  exposui'e,  and  in  the  prize  plan,  a 
porch  is  not  placed  for  the  purpose  of  shelter.  We 
think  two  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  to  be  most 
essential  to  every  improved  accommodation,  for  the 
separation  of  age  and  sex,  and  for  the  use  of  different 
purposes.  Mr.  Goddard  withholds  any  more  room,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  congregating  of  multitudes  in  one 
house,  and  consequently  his  ideas  improve  nothing 
"beyond  the  old-fashioned  pinfolds  of  10  square  feet, 
Ituddling  together  a  whole  family  within  that  very 
linaited  dimension.  No  house  ever  can  be  clean  that 
has  only  "  one  door,"  for  every  purpose  of  ingress  aud 
egress,  the  very  name  of  scullery  supposes  a  back- 
ward position,  and  a  door  to  itself,  by  which  to  dis- 
<:harge  the  filth  of  its  occupadon.  We  think  that  on 
these  two  very  primary  points,  the  plans  of  Mr.  Goddard 
are  defective.  We  like  the  small  area  of  back  build- 
ings, as  being  essential  to  every  living  accommodation 
— the  three  bed  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  a  good 
arrangement,  though  the  three. doors  open  iu  an 
awkward  jutting  manner  on  the  head  of  the  stair.  The 
cost  of  each  cottage,  90^.,  might  give  a  better  accommo- 
dation. J.  D. 

Cumberland  one-horse  Carls. —  A  correspondent, 
■"  L.  V.  R,"  who  has  discovered  what  he  considers  an 
improved  cart,  is  set  upon  with  as  much  .asperity  by 
some  as  if  he  had  seen  a  sea-serpent.  The  writer  of 
this  thinks  he  can  improve  on  the  account  given.  He 
has  had  made  an  unusually  large  cart  for  a  horse  from 
17w  to  17|  hands  high  ;  the  wheels  4  feet  5  inches  in 
diameter,  very  strong  and  well  finished,  but  witliout 
side  boards  or  name  plate,  for  the  cost  of  8/.  lis.  6rf.,  in 
Cumberland  ;  back  and  belly-band  are  excluded  from 
this  expense.  Alter. 

Manure  Shed. — Your  Paper  of  Dec.  29  asks  for  the 
measurement  of  my  shed — the  length  is  30  feet,  the 
width  inside  the  wall  1  Si  feet,  and  the  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  beam,  8  feet  ;  the  wall  round  it  may  be 
of  any  height  (2  or  3  feet),  according  to  the  situation, 
and  the  floor  should  be  hollow  in  the  middle  and  com- 
posed of  gravel  or  broken  stones,  so  as  to  continue 
smooth,  and  not  cut  up  with  wheels.  A  cask  must  be 
placed  to  receive  the  liquid  produce  of  the  houses,  and 
a  keg  or  small  barrel  cut  in  two  makes  a  convenient 
implement  when  fixed  on  a  long  handle  for  emptying 
the  cask  into  the  manure.  The  shed  being  close  to  the 
cow-houses,  the  manure  is  of  course  always  under  cover  ; 
it  never  is  in  the  slightest  degree  fire-fanged,  which  I 
suppose  is  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  water  ;  because,  I 
have  another  dunghill  which  is  equally  well  constructed 
for  retaining  its  liquid  contents,  and  better  attended  to, 
as  to  being  regularly  spread  and  trodden  down  by  pigs, 
and  by  a  wheelbarrow,  but  it  is  without  a  roof :  the 
manure  from  it  is  generally  equally  good  in  quality, 
but  there  is  often  a  layer  of  fire-fanged  dung  in  it.  This 
last  dunghill,  however,  'contains  only  horse-dung,  the 
other  one  is  a  mixture  of  stable  and  cow-house  manure, 
which  may  make  the  former  more  inclined  to  heat.  I 
have  often  remarked  that,  after  a  rainy  night,  the 
barrowsful  of  manure  that  have  not  been  spread,  but 
lie  in  heaps,  are  in  a  violent  state  of  fermentation  ;  but 
the  body  of  the  manure  is  not  so,  from  being  pressed 
close  toneiher,  as  it  is  in  cattle  bo.\es,  where  it  never 
heats.  H.  W.  Myddleton. 

Present  Rents  with  Present  Prices. — My  own  ideas 
of  the  capacity  of  land  are  so  great ;  we  have  so  little 
arrived  at  a  just  knowledge  of  the  means  of  production  ; 
we  have  so  much  to  learn,  generally,  in  the  higher 
^rade  of  farming,  that,  speaking  of  the  country  at  large, 
if  landlords  and  tenauts  will  co  operate  in  carrying  out 
such  an  improved  system  as  the  case   requires,  there 

can  be  little  room  for  despondency— more  for  liope 

in  case  prices  do  not  fail  lower  than  they  are  at  present. 
In  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  we  must  look  at  the 
country  at  large.  In  many  parts  of  it  there  are  large 
-tracts  lying  almost  idle  in  poor  Grass.  These  are  kept 
as  they  are,  either  because  they  could  not  be  broken 
up  and  properly  cultivated  without  an  expense  which 
the  tenant  could  not  afford,  or  because  he  would  want 
intelligence  how  to  manage  them  when  broken  up. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  these  might  pay  an  infinitely 
larger  rent,  if  placed  under  a  judicous  course  of  hus- 
handry,  and  would  greatly  benefit  the  tenant  himself. 
-If  such  a  tenant  -s  not  equal  to  the  uiidertaking,  he 
should  give  way  to  one  who  is  ;  but  if  every  disposition 
is_  shown  on  his  part  to  carry  out  the  well-laid  plans  of 
his  landlord,  some  allowances  may  be  made,  and  some 
assistance  afforded,  in  prosecuting  the  good  woik. 
In  other  parts,  where  the  farming  is  of  a  better 
description,  and  where  we  cannot  look  to  so  great  an 
amelioration  of  the  soil,  we  can  have  only  to  depend  on 
the  improved  practice  which  modern  discoveries  have 
introduced,  and  which,  except  with  a  few  highly  gifted 
mdividuals,  have  not  been  brought  to  that  dtgree  of 
perfection  which  they  are  capable  of.  We  are  as  yet 
far  from  being  acquainted  with  the  maximum  of  pro- 


duction which  the  land  is  capable  of.  Take  Wheat  for 
instance.  The  usual  distance  in  the  rows  is  12  inches 
apart,  but  in  a  late  Number  of  your  Journal  the  quantity 
of  grain  at  12  inches  was  5  quarters,  that  at  6  inches 
was  6  quarters  7  bushels.  The  superior  merits  of 
high  farming  have  only  of  late  attracted  peculiar  notice  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  hut  that  if  Mr.  Huxtable  had 
attended  the  meeting  at  Sturminster  the  other  day,  as 
was  expected,  he  would  have  been  able  to  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  company  that  a  fair  profit  may  be 
made  with  prices  such  as  they  are.  If  40  bushels  of 
Wheat  are  grown  on  an  acre,  there  will  not  be  much 
reason  to  complain  of  the  present  price.  But  in  many 
cases  not  more  than  20  bushels  are  grown  ;  which 
shows  that  it  is  not  so  much  high  rents  which  do  the 
mischief,  as  low  farming.  In  looking  to  the  future 
there  appears  to  be  more  danger  from  prices  falling 
still  lower,  than  from  any  failure  with  them  such  as 
they  are  at  present.  We  are  now  only  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  working  of  the  new  measure.  There 
is  no  doubt  much  fresh  land  abroad  will  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  solely  with  the  view  of  pouring  their 
produce  into  the  English  market.  These  lauds,  many 
of  them,  are  of  the  richest  kind,  such  as  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  mass  of  emigration  poured 
into  them  from  Ireland  and  other  parts,  can  afford  to 
raise  corn  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  ourselves  1 1  may 
be  said,  there  is  the  expense  of  the  traffic  ;  but  ships  are 
now  bringing  it  over  to  Liverpool  free  of  cost,  in  case  the 
speculation  is  a  bad  one  ;  if  the  reverse,  a  price  is  paid 
on  the  profit.  The  farmer  has  not  probably  had  much 
reason  to  complain  (thanks  to  a  merciful  Providence) 
during  the  present  year.  The  crops  have  been  abundant, 
and  perhaps  they  were  never  secured  be'ore  at  a  much 
less  cost.  The  trial  will  be  when  a  bad  season  comes. 
Our  corn  may  be  spoilt,  that  of  other  countries  good 
and  plentiful.  In  former  times,  increased  prices  made 
some  amends  for  deficiency  of  produce.  In  this  case, 
we  shall  have  our  own  corn  almost  unsaleable,  and  less 
of  it  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price,  whilst  our  markets  may 
be  still  more  than  ever  inundated  with  foreign  grain. 
This  article  should  not  be  closed  without  a  few  remarks 
on  what  appeared  in  your  Journal  the  other  week,  that 
Lancashire  was  famous  for  being  the  worst  farmed 
county  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  To  any  one 
travelling  by  railway,  it  must  be  allowed  that  such  must 
appear  to  be  the  case,  as  you  pass  through  a  country 
which  has  not  a  vestige  of  decent  farming  in  it.  But 
there  are  other  parts  which  are  perhaps  farmed  just  as 
well  as  most  others  in  the  kingdom,  such  as  Speakes, 
Orrel,  Sefton,  &c.  The  Scotch  farmers,  too,  who  have 
settled  in  the  Fylde,  have  brought  their  own  good  style 
along  with  them,  and  may  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  all 
England.  If  the  worse  parts  are  so  bad,  we  may  indulge 
the  hope  that,  as  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad, 
there  may  be  a  larger  scope  presented  to  them  for  sur- 
mounting the  difficulties  of  the  present  times,  and  that 
they  will  not  succumb  under  the  depressing  movements 
that  seem  to  pervade  the  southern  regions,  but  maintain 
present  rents  with  present  prices.  Laiv.  Rawslorne, 

Scotch  and*  English  Farming. — I  have  read  with 
pleasure  the  comparison  made  in  your  Paper  of 
Dee.  15th,  as  to  the  practical  meritsof  North  and  South- 
country  farming.  It  is  a  subject  that  will  tend  to  the 
advance  of  profitable  farming,  by  bringing  into  notice 
the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  the  success  of  the 
farmer  depends  more  upon  "  rightly  directing  and 
applying  "  the  physical  force  of  the  farm,  than  the  aid 
already  given  to  us  by  the  discoveries  of  the  chemist 
and  geologist.  But  superior  as  the  farming  may  be  in 
the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  as  a  south 
countryman,  I  will  not  grant  that  we  are  to  look  only 
to  the  north  for  the  example  to  be  followed  in  every 
instance — for  there  is  always  some  peculiarity  of 
management  which  may  be  suited  to  that  particular 
place,  or  that  may  be  adopted  with  some  advantage 
elsewhere.  Nor  will  many  of  your  readers  allow  that 
the  amount  of  labour  employed  upon  a  farm  in  Suffolk, 
as  compared  with  a  farm  in  Scotland,  can  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  the  superior  management  of  the  latter— unless 
further  comparison  is  made  as  to  soil,  the  kii;d  of 
management  required,  the  kind  and  value  of  the  pro- 
duce, and  the  cost  of  production.  And  as  an  induce 
meut  for  you  to  enter  furtlier  into  the  subject,  I  beg  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  following  extracts  from  the 
article  in  question.  "It  is  quite  notorious  what 
fallacious  guides  farm  accounts  have  been  in  this 
respect,  but  if  the  total  expenditure  in  any  department 
is  taken  throughout  the  year,  aud  made  matter  of  com- 
parison, there  is  less  risk  of  being  deceived.  Let  us 
take  one  example,  which  will  readily  show  the  economy 
of  the  Scotch  system  in  one  important  item,  that  of 
horse-posver.  Raynbird,  in  the  agriculture  of  Suffolk, 
states,  that  ou  a  light  land  farm  of  240  arable  acres, 
10  horses  would  be  kept  ;  the  same  number  of  horses 
in  Scotland  would  only  be  required  for  340  acres  of 
laud  of  the  same  descripfiou,  farmed  on  the  four-course 
shift,  although  the  grain  was  all  threshed  by  horse- 
power. This  is  not  easily  accounted  for  where  the 
manual  labour  is  also  much  greater.  How  far  the 
employment  of  the  gigantic  waggon  and  the  cumbrous 
tumbril,  conjoined  with  small  enclosures,  may  have  an 
influence  in  furnishing  these  contrasts,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  determine."  I  believe  the  statistieal  account  of  the 
240  acre  farm  is  given  at  p.ige  143,  of  the  "  Agriculture 
of  Suffolk."  Now  instead  of  its  being  a  farm  of 
240  acres,  it  is  one  of  300;  there  being  60  acres  of 
pasture  land,  which  requires  iu  Suffolk  some  expenditure 
of  horse  labour,  to  keep  it  in  condition,  as  well  as  during 


the  hay  harvest.  The  occasional  application  ot  heavy 
dressings  of  soil  to  the  pasture,  and  other  direct  or 
indirect  cartage,  will  of  course  increase  the  number  of 
horses  required  to  work  the  farm.  And  again  the  light 
arable  land  of  Suffolk  requires  claying  before  the  tenant 
can  bring  out  its  full  capabilities  ;  aud  this  is  not  merely 
an  occasional  dressing,  but  it  is  a  process  that  is  con-  i 
tinually  going  on  upon  the  farm,  and  swallows  up  all  ,j 
that  surplus  horse-power  that  you  imagine  we  may  ij 
dispense  with.  The  several  crops  grown  upon  the  i| 
(arm  you  have  referred  to  are  also  stated  in  the  "  Agri-  ' 
culture  of  Suffolk,"  and  I  ask  whether  the  growth  of 
Mangold  Wurzel  and  Carrots  (crops  that  are  removed 
from  the  land  to  the  farm-yard),  does  not  re'quire  some 
additional  horse-power.  And  I  think  it  is  but  fair,  now 
that  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Scotch 
management  is  the  best  and  most  economical,  that  you 
should  also  give  us  some  further  data,  upon  which  your 
opinion  is  founded  ;  and  until  this  is  done,  I  fear  your 
south-country  readers  will  think  that  the  "gigantic 
waggon,  and  the  cumbrous  tumbril  "  are  not  the  only 
causes  for  the  employment  of  an  additional  number  of 
horses.  My  object  is  to  obtain,  and  if  possible  to 
impart,  information,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  grant  that 
so  far  as  regards  the  use  of  one-horse  carts,  aud  the 
arrangement  of  the  barn  machinery,  that  you  are  far 
before  us,  but  have  you  not  yet  to  avail  yourselves  of 
the  use  of  the  drill,  which  the  Scotch  farmers  will  ere 
long  adopt  more  generally,  though  it  may  occasion  them 
to  employ  an  extra  horse  or  two.  Hugh  Raynhirdf 
Laverstoke,  Hants.  [On  our  farm,  240  acres  are 
managed  by  seven  horses.  The  rotation  gives  us  150 
acres  of  grain  crop,  only  30  acres  of  Clover,  and  60 
acres  of  Swedes,  Mangold  Wurzel,  aud  Carrots,  all  of 
which  are  carried  home.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
acknowledge  that  our  labour  bill  for  manual  labour  is 
far  greater  than  on  the  common  Scotch  farm.  The 
quality  of  our  land  is  indicated  by  the  rent,  which,  with 
tithe  and  poor-rates,  amounts  to  at  least  50s.  an  acre.] 

Maize,  or  Indian  Cor.«.— I  have  no  wish  to  occupy 
any  space  in  your  Paper  in  discussing  whether  Maize 
may  be  generally  grown  in  England,  or  v/hether,  if  it 
may,  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  profitable.  The  cultivation 
has  lately  had  a  fresh  start,  and  those  who  make 
practical  trials  of  what  the  plant  can  do  here  will  be 
the  best  judges  of  such  questions.  In  my  former  com- 
munication, which  appeared  in  your  Number  of  the  3Ist 
of  last  March,  my  principal  object  was  to  show  Mr. 
Keene,  aud  the  pubhc,  that  in  much  of  what  that 
gentleman  asserted  last  spring,  he  was  in  error.  That 
he  was  in  error  has  since  been  demonstrated  to  Mr. 
Keene,  though  he  will  not  see  it,  but  replies  thus  :  "  I 
cannot  consent  to  make  it  a  personal  question  of 
Cobbett  V.  Keene,  or  Keene  v.  Cobbett."  A  just 
remark  perhaps,  that  is,  from  anybody  but  Mr.  Keene, 
he  having,  in  the  language  I  before  quoted,  originally 
made  the  matter  so  much  that  which  he  now  says  it 
ought  not  to  be.  But,  to  my  business  in  hand,  which 
you  will  perceive  is  a  proper  sequel  to  the  remarks  I 
before  addressed  to  you.  Iu  the  first  place,  you  have 
yourself,  iu  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Nov.  10,  con- 
firmed my  statement  that  Mr.  Keene's  name  "  40  day  " 
is  nothing  more  than  old  name,  a  translation  of  the 
French  Quarantain.  The  very  same  name  was  long 
ago  used  by  the  Italians,  whose  Melica,  or  Meliga, 
Qiiarantina  may  be  found  in  print  in  Mr.  Loudon's 
Gardeners'  Magazine  (vol.  v.,  p.  106,  date  1829),  where 
it  is  translated  "  40-day."  Secondly,  Mr.  Keene  having, 
when  before  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  his  "  Facta 
for  Farmers,"  asserted  that  his  hybrid  was  much  more 
dwarf  aud  more  early  than  the  corn  before  tried  in 
England,  I  have,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  proof,  this 
year  grown  all  liis  three  varieties  ou  the  same  land 
(borders  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire),  with  the  older 
sort,  called  Cobbett  corn.  The  result  is,  that  Mr. 
Keene's  hybrid  shows  itself  to  be  taller  than  the  old 
kind,  by  about  one-third,  considerably  more  backward 
iu  ripening,  and  far  less  approaciiing  to  perfection  in 
fiUiog  the  ear  with  grain.  Mr.  Keene's  is  both  a  dwarf 
and  a  very  early  kind,  as  compared  with  many  others, 
but  it  is  manifestly  a  larger  and  later  plant  than  the 
old  Quarantain,  40-day,  or  Cobbett  corn,  taller,  stouter 
in  the  stem,  stronger  in  the  root,  and  putting  out  the 
ears  at  a  point  much  higher  from  the  ground.  This  is 
the  conclusion  I  draw,  not,  however,  without  taking  the 
precaution  to  cause  the  same  varieties  to  be  grown,  in 
the  same  way,  by  other  persons  iu  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. I  have  sent  specimens  of  each  of  the  crops  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Farmers'  Club  at  Botley  (before 
whom  Mr.  Keene  recently  lectured),  aud  tlie  same 
specimens  have  since  been  laid  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  in  London.  In  your  Number  of  the  10th  of 
November,  you  observe,  that  "  ripe  specimens  of  40-day 
Maize,  and  of  Cobbett's  corn,  were  exhibited  on  Tuesday 
last,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Charlwood, 
the  eminent  seedsman  in  Coventgarden."  Now,  to 
whichever  variety  the  name  *'  40-day  ''  may  rightly 
apply,  permit  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Charlwood  has,  in 
fact,  had  no  '*  Cobbett's  corn  "  to  exhibit.  I  have  seen 
what  he  had  at  his  own  shop.  That  which  he  has 
considered  as  being  "  Cobbett's  corn,"  is  certainly 
excellent  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  the  real  ma'is  a  poulely  or 
chicken  corn  ;  and  I  purchased  some  of  it  from  him,  in 
order  to  send  it  with  other  specimens  of  chicken-corn, 
to  the  Partners'  Club  and  the  Society,  to  show  that  Mr. 
Keene,  first  representing  the  "  Cobbett  corn,"  as  a  thing 
15  feet  high,  had  been  equally  wrong  when  he  afterwards 
confounded  it  with  the  chicken-corn,  tlie  most  dwarf  of 
the  tribe.  Very  near  to  the  shop  in  which  Mr.  Keene's 
corn  ia  now  sold,  in  Covent-garden  market,  there  is 
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another  shop  where  you  may  see  corn  which  has  been 
grown  by  a  farmer  at  Reigate,  This  latter  is  the 
real  "  Cobbett  corn."  James  P.  Cobbett,  Manchester, 
Dec.  17,  1849.    ' 

AamcuLTURAL  Improvement  Societv  of  Ireland, 
Jan.  3  — The  Secretiry  laid  on  the  table  the  draft  of 
the  instructions  for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
Instructors  in  their  different  districts,  and  the  course 
the  different  local  bodies  should  pursue,  to  secure  due 
attention  to  their  duties  ;  as  they  felt  that  the  success 
of  the  measure  depended  entirely  on  local  cooperation 
and  assistance,  without  which  the  efforts  of  the 
Instructors  would  be  comparatively  useless.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  the  document  referred  to  : — 
"The  object  of  sending  out  the  Practical  Instructors 
being  to  communicate  information  to  the  working 
farmers,  the  lustructor,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  local 
officer  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  shall  devote  his  time 
and  attention  exclusively  to  the  instruction  and  improve- 
ment of  that  class,  and  shall  encourage  and  stimulate 
them  to  habits  of  industrj'  and  exertion  at  all  times  in 
the  year  ;  reminding  them  that  every  season  has  its 
own  appropriate  work  to  be  done  on  the  farm  ;  he  must 
also  strongly  impress  upon  them  the  advantages  of  an 
improved  system  of  husbandry  in  all  its  branches. 
The  Instructor  will  be  expected,  as  for  as  practicable, 
personally  to  superintend  the  several  operations  on  the 
different  farms  in  his  district,  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
his  exertions  in  this  respect  will  be  judged  by  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  land  and  the  crops  under 
his  management.'*  The  following  are  the  leading  sub- 
jects to  which  the  Instructor  should  direct  the  attention 
of  the  farming  classes  : — ].  The  necessity  of  turning 
up  and  digging  the  tillage  land  deeply  and  well  in 
•winter,  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the  effects  of  the  frosts, 
and  to  pi'epare  it  for  cultivation  in  spring.  2.  The 
advantage  of  removing  surface  and  other  water,  level- 
ling all  unnecessary  banks  and  ditches,  and  spreading 
their  contents,  either  iu  compost  or  otherwise,  upon  the 
land.  3.  The  profit  to  bs  derived  from  the  preparation 
of  manures  of  every  descripticu,  by  collecting  weeds, 
scouring  ditches,  and  accumulating  bog  mould,  sand, 
sea-weed,  or  dung  in  heaps,  and  in  proper  positions,  for 
easy  di-tributiou  in  the  spring,  4.  The  necessity 
of  house-feeding  stock  of  all  kinds,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  their  nianure,  and  collecting  it  in  proper  dung- 
pits  and  convenient  places,  ou  the  principle  that  all 
fertilising  substances  should  be  again  restored  to  the 
land,  to  prevent  it  from  being  exhausted  by  over- 
cropping. 5.  The  benefit  arising  from  the  adoption  of 
a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  suited  to  the  different  soils, 
and  the  observance  of  the  Golden  Rule,  that  no  two  grain 
or  white  crops  should  ever  succeed  each  other,  without 
an  intervening  green  crop  between  them.  6.  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  green  crops 
generally,  such  as  Turnips,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Parsnips, 
Mangold,  Cabbages,  Peas,  Beans,  Clover,  Rye-grass, 
&c.,  so  as  not  to  depend  exclusively  on  any  one  green 
crop,  but  to  put  down  as  great  a  variety  of  manured 
crops  as  possible.  7.  The  nature  and  importance  of 
the  culture  of  Flax,  and  modes  of  preparing  it.  8.  The 
manufacture  of  butter,  and  mode  of  saving  it,  for  the 
London  or  home  market  ;  and,  above  all  things,  the 
necessity  of  strict  care  and  cleanliness  in  making  it, 
upon  which  its  value  chiefiy  depends.  Edivard  Builen, 
Secretary,  Socieij/s  Rooms^  41,  Upper  Sackville-street, 
Dublin* 

Gloucestershire  Agricultural  Societv. — At  the 
late  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis 
said — 

An  advantag'e  attended  such  meetings  as  these  iu  the  opening 
it  gave  to  agriculturists  to  learn  fr<-m  eacli  o!her  what  to  be 
doing  in  hese  times.  Unfortunately  their  situation  wa^i  now  so 
embarrassing  that  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  introducing  improvement.  The  times 
were  adverse  to  the  agriculturists,  the  prospect  before  them 
was  doubtful,  and  the  future  had  no  bright  hopes.  But  a**  there 
"were  many  in  England  who  had  all  the  property  they  possessed 
at  stake  in  the  soil,  it  would  cot  do  to  despair;  and  he  was 
happy  to  tell  the  meeting  that  he  did  not  think  the  a'^ricul- 
turists  need  despair.  For  low  as  prices  were,  they  had  been  as 
low  before,  and  they  had  shown  their  ability  to  farm  with  them, 
and  when  they  did  not  possess  the  assistance  which  they  now 
had  to  meet  the  times.  In  addressing  those  who  were  occu- 
pying farmers  he  must  say  that  he  saw  they  were  under  great 
difficulty.  In  passing  through  the  country  he  liad  seen  much 
land  which  was  not  farmed  as  ic  cught  to  be.  But  then  he 
knew  no  men  could  farm  properly  when  their  land  was 
smothered  with  trees,  or  its  vegetation  retarded  by  sta-^nant 
water.  In  these  and  other  points  the  landlords  must  assist  the 
tenants.  The  removal  of  trees  was  one  ready  way  in  which  the 
landlords  could  help  in  the  improvement  which  was  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  farmer.  J3ut  they  could  do  more.  Let 
the  landlords  put  the  land  in  a  fit  state,  and  let  them  give  their 
tenants  leases,  tliat  their  children  might  have  tlie  benefit  of 
improvement  after  their  fathers.  Draining  was  one  way  of 
improving  ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  produce  of  arable 
land  might  be  increased  three-fourtlis  by  draining  it.  That 
increase,  moreover,  was  all  profit — it  was  more  than  all  profit ; 
for  this  reasun,  that  undrained  land,  while  the  produce  was 
small,  was  not  only  difHcult,  but  more  expensive  to  cultivate. 
The  gentlemen  present  knew  very  well  that  with  undrained 
land  horses  very  often  stood  idle,  as  it  was  no  use  attempting  to 
work  it  while  wet.  Besides  waiting,  they  had  to  roll  and 
harrow  and  tear  the  clrds  to  pieces  ;  whereas  if  the  water  had 
been  drained  from  the  laud  much  of  that  labour  might  be 
spared  ;  and  the  farmer  would  be  enab'ed  to  introduce  tiie  cul- 
tivation of  a  number  of  plants  which  the  land  in  an  undrained 
state  was  unfitted  for.  The  foundatiun  of  profit  in  farming 
cow  was  right  and  improved  cultivation.  But  a  great  deal  of 
land  was  unfit  for  cultivation,  from  the  want  of  draicing.  He 
mentioned  draining  particularly,  because  it  presented  the 
readiest  means  by  which  landlords  could  improve  farms  for 
the  benefit  of  their  tenants.  (A,  voice — "And  their  own.")  A 
few  weeks  ago,  in  Norfolk,  he  S:.w  much  in  their  practice 
■which  might  be  useful  to  him  at  home.  He  saw  them  culti- 
Aating  land  which  was  naturally  poor,  and  yet  raising  good  J 


crops.    He  saw  stock,  some  of  it  brought  from  this  part  of  the 
island  fed  on  roots,  and  by  high  feeding,  taken  to  market  in 
six  months.     So  much  was  the  cattle  improved,   that  the  Nor- 
folk farmprs  reaped   as  much  in  six  m  nths  as  the  breeders 
benefited  in  a  much  long-r  period.     It  had  always   been  his 
opinion,  thtit  the  breeder  of  cattle  should  combine  the  finiehing. 
The  London  market   was  principally  supplied  from  Norfolk  ; 
and  he  thought,  with  the  large  towns  in  the  west,  the  breeder 
there  would  lind  it  advantJigeous  to  fatten  the  stock  he  raised, 
and  not  sell  an  animal  for  IGl,  to  the  Norfolk  farmer,  whu  in 
six  months  would   sell  it  again  for  251.     The  oilcake  used  in 
fattening  enables  the  eastern  farmer  to  cultivate  a  poor  soil ; 
and  if  this  was  advantageous  iu  a  poor  soil,  it  wou'd  be  even 
more  so  in   a  good  soil.     The  farmers  miuht  rely  on  it,  that 
nothing  but  their  own  exeitions  would   take   them    through 
times  to  come;  and  that  whatever  reduction  the  landlords  might 
muke  in  their  reius,   \hat  alone  would  not  meet  the  times. — 
Mr.  Holland,   of  Evesham,   deeply  felt,   in   common  with  all 
present,  the  sad  winter  that  was  in  pr.it-pect  for  the  labourer; 
and  h>'  was  quite  sure  that  the  coming  distress  of  the  labourers 
would  touch  more  deeply  and  tenderly  their  feelings,  even  than 
it  would  touch  their  pocUet^,     But  he  knew  this,  that  in  every 
great  change  that  tonk  pi  ice — and  therefore  in  that  which  was 
taking  place — the  man  of  the  least  intellect  was  he  who  t^uf- 
fered  most.     And  it  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  laws  of  civilisa- 
tion— one  of  the  conditions  of  the  advance  of  the  country  in 
intelligence— that  those  who  v.-ere  lowest  in  society  must  suif>-r 
in  the  change.     The  landlord,   who  to  a  certain   extent  could 
exert  a  control  over  those  who  employed  labourers,  as  well  as 
over  tho.'^e  whom  he  employed,  having  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion, ou^ht  to  be  the  most  prompt  in  intellect  on  these  points. 
These,  ho  was  certain,  would  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  ;    and   although  the  prospects  of  pau- 
perism was  great,   he  knew  also  that  where  there  was  good 
farming,  pauperism  fell  away  at  the  vi-ry  sij^ht  of  it.     Amongst 
those  reports,  the  priniinfi  of  whiidi  cost  the  tax  payers  of  this 
country  so   many    thousands,    without   benefit   to   anybody — 
amongst  those  reports  be  had  met  with   a  curious  instance  of 
the  benefit  of  good  farming  in  preventing  pauperism.     It  was 
of  a  man  who  went  into  a  particular  parish,  having  purchased 
a  farm  in  it.     He  found  on  taking  possession,    that  the  whole 
of  the  Libimrers  in  the  parisli  were  taken  into  employ  man  by 
man,  but  that  most  of  them  were  on  the  rates,  and  that  in  fact 
the  farmers    were   allowed    a   part  of    the   rates  to    pay  the 
labourers.     This  person  did  not  like  men  so  degraded,  he  did 
not  like  these  particular  men,  so  he  called  into  the  p!iri?h  30 
additional    labourers.      Tiiere    was    immediatf.ly    an     outcry 
amongst  the  farmers  ;  they  declaretl  that  the  parish  was  already 
overburdened  with  pauperism  ;    they  could  not    get   on   wiiti 
things  as  they  were,  and  ypt  the  new  comer  was  about  to  in- 
crease pauperism.     "  What,"  cried  tney.  *'  shall  we  do  ?"     This 
person  persisted  ;  he  employed  all  the  iabourera  he  had  talten 
on,   for    he   possessed    capital,    and    farmed    with   judgment 
in  proportion.     The  lahouiers  on  the  rates,   too,   were  taken 
off  the  rates  bv  his   employment,   and   actually   in    this   very 
parish — he  could  name  the  parish  if  he  could  refer  to  the  re- 
port, but  he  could  not  remember  at  this  moment— the  very  men 
who  cried  out  against  a  superabundance  of  labourers  in  the 
parish   were    now    obliged    to    import    additional    labourers. 
Now  if  this  could  be  done  in  one   parish,  why  not  iu  all  pa- 
rishes ?     But  there  were  certain  periods  when  distr.-ss  fell  on 
this  large  interest  throutrh  the  act  of  Providence;  but  when 
distress  also  arose  from  want  of  capital,  nothing  in  theshape  of 
improvement   could  be  made  in  agriculture,  nothing  could  be 
done  to  benefit  the  position  of  the  labourer  without  adequate 
capital   being  brought  into   thiit   bratnh   of  industry.      And, 
therefore,   he  pugcested,  that  if  Mr.   Fulljames  had  given  his 
101.  as   a  premium  to  any  f;entleman  who  should  produce  an 
animal   that  could   carry  the  farmer    not  merely   across  the 
country,  but  through  this  period  of  agricultural  distress,  and 
land  him  safely  on  the  other  side  (laughter),  he  believed  that 
Mr.  Fulijames  would   not  be   asUed  to  give  it  to  the  general 
fund.     What  sort  of  animal  must  that  be  ?    VVhy  Mr.  Long  and 
Mr.  Beach  said  it  was  the  lonJlord.     Now  he  was  willing  to  do 
his  duty  as  a  landlord,  but  certainlj' he  was  not  willing  to  be 
the  sort  of  animal  which  the  tenants  required.  (Laughter.)  His 
duty  as  a  landlord  was  very  cimple  and  plain  ;  it  was  to  make 
the  most  of  the  raw  material  which  belonged  to  him.     He 
maintainr^d,  tha:  if  a  n:an  had  the  disposition  of  any  raw  ma- 
terial, whether  it  be  capital,  manufactured  goods,   or  land,  his 
duty  was  plain  ;  it  was  to  do  what  everybody  else  would  do.  He 
wduld  he  a  very  foolish  fel'ow  if  he  did  not  in  as  fair  a  way  as 
possible  make  the  most  of  that  raw  material.  (Hear.)    Now 
the  tenant  who  worked  the  soil,  in  position  was  something  like 
the  manufacturer,   as  Mr.  Beaeh  had  very  properly  told  them. 
Then  the  question  was,   were  the  in'erests  of  tlie  producer  of 
the  raw  material  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  themanufac 
turer   of  the   raw  material?     For  himself,   he   said  they  were 
not ;  that  is,  if  thfy  went  the  right  way  to  work  ;  but  he  con- 
tended that  they  had  not  done  rij-^ht  up  to  t'lat  time.     As  for 
the  Ian  ^]ord,  he  said,   "  I  must  have  ^ame — lots  of  game  ;  the 
tenant  must  not  interfere  with  it.     On  the  other  hand,  I  must 
have  votes  at  elections.     At  auy  rate,  I  will  not  say  so,  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,    I  will  not  say,  then,  I  will 
have  vofes,  but;  I  will  not  give  my  tenant  a  loDg  lease  or  tenure, 
so  that  he  will  lose  the  cnpital  he  has  put  in  the  ground,  if  he 
is   turned   off  for  voting  against  my  interests."      Now   these 
matters  were  considered  in  farm  aifairs,  they  ought  to  be  de- 
ferred, for  they  had  nothing  to  do  wiih  the  raw  material,   Well, 
then  came  the  question,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  raw  m:i- 
terial  ?     The  landlord  could  not  take  a  large  estate  into  his 
own  hands  and  cultivate  it;  the  landlord,  in  truth,  was  more 
dependent  on  the  tenant  tlian  the  tenant  was  on  the  landlord 
(hear),  because  the  tenunt  could  alwajs  get  another  landlord, 
while  the  landlord  would  not  like  to  lose  a  good  tenant.  (Hear.) 
Now,  it;  was  the   interest  of  the   landlord   to  throw  away  ah 
care  for  game  and  politics,  and  to  get  the  best  tenant  he  could, 
and  thus  get  the  best  price   for  his  land.     Now,  the  meeting 
might  suppose  that  to  get  the  best  price  he  would  put  up  the 
land  to  the  best  bidder;  but  no,   he  wi>uld  do  no  such  thing 
The  highest  bidder  might  not  be  the  best  man — he  might  be  a 
man  of  straw.     But  if  the  landlord  was  determined  to  take  as 
his  tenant  only  a  man  of  capital,  then  he  was  sure  that  compe- 
tition wou'd  nnt  raise  the  price  of  land  unduly  high,  because 
men  of  capital  would  not  give  more  for  the  rent  ot  the  land 
than  would  allow  a  fair'retuiu  on  their  capital.     Then  they  had 
an   opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  was  a  fair  rent  for  the 
land,  while  there  was  a  capital  check  against  the  rent  being  too 
high.     Now,  if  the  landlord  would  throw  aside  all  ideas  except 
that  of  good  cultivation — if  he  v/ere  defermined  simply  to  have 
good  tenants,  and  determined  to  work  the  land  as  it  ought  to 
be  worked — there  they  had  a  good  competition  as  to  the  price  of 
the  land,  and  also  a  protection  against  its  being  more  than  it 
ought  to  be.     Then  having  fixed  on  the  landlord  what  he  ought 
to  do,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  was  what  the   tenant 
ought  to  require,     if  the  tenant  was  a  man  of  capital,  he  knew 
what  to  do  iu  farming,  and  he  hoped  nooe  of  them  would  take 
a  farm  witbou^:  capital,  and  out  of  the  love  of  farming.    The 
tenant  ought  never  to  invest  his  property  in  the  cultivation  of 
the   soil  until   he  had  security  in  the  shape   of  a  good   long 
tenure.     It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  tenantrights  ;  and  those 
rights  were  good  if  the  tenant  had  no  lease.     If  he  understood 
tenant  light  properly,  it  was  this  :  if  a  tenant  espenr?ed  money 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  got  notice  to  quit  before  the 
capital  was  exhausted,  then  he  got  a  return  from  the  landlord 
for  the  unexhausted  capital  on  the  land.    Well  and  good.    Now, 
in  the  first  instance,  he,  as  a  landlord,   always  liked  to  try  a 
man   to  whom   he  contemplated  to  grant  a  lease,  because  in 
granting  a  loEg  lease  the  h.mdlord  made  the  tenant  master  of 
the  soil,  in  a  sense  of  the  word.     He  granted  leases  for  20  years, 
and  therelore  he  was  never  in  a  hurry  to  make  a  bai'gain  with 
a  man,  even  if  he  be  a  man  large  capital.    There,  then,  tenant 


right  came  in  very  well.  In  four  years  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  skill  of  his  tenant ;  and  if  they  did  not  like 
each  other,  a  mutual  separation  might  take  place,  the  capital 
sunk  in  the  soil  might  be  recovered,  and  the  landlord  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  getting  another  tenant.     This  showed 

if  he  was  right,  and  he  could  not  be  wrong,  as  it  was  clear it 

showed  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  were  *'  in  the  same  boat  " 
He  had,  indeed,  heard  it  said,    "  Very  true,  but  the  landlord  is 
sitting  and  the  tenant  is  pulling."    (Laughter.)     It  might  beso, 
as  it  often  waa ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  if  the  landlord  and 
tenant  had  a  proper  agreement.     There  came  the  rub.     It  was 
all  very  well  to  speak  m  this  wa3\     But  if  things  were  as  they 
had  been,  then  all  that  Mr.  Beach  had  said  must  come  home  to 
I  their  hearts.     But  theagriculturists  were  in  a  different  case  now 
I  —they  were  in  a  crisis.    He  spoke  now  a  word  at  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  society,  he  must  stop.      But  nothing  of 
;  the  kind  had  happened  before.     They  had  been  working  witli 

j  ditferent    expectations,    under    a    scries    of   fluctuations not 

knowing  their  bargains— not  liking  their  bargains— fueling  the 
want  of  capital— feeling  their  capital  was  without  security; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  laws  under  which  this 
occurred  having  fallen,  this  had  t^iken  away  the  present  system, 
and  the  a;;riculturists  were  in  a  crisis.  How  were  they  to  get 
over  that  crisis  ?  Not  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  tenant,  nur  by  the 
sacriiice  of  the  landlord.  He  knew  not  how  other  landlords 
would  do,  but,  for  himself,  he  would  make  much  sacrifice  to 
keep  tenants  who  did  their  duty  to  the  land,  cultivated  it 
properly,  spent  their  capital,  and  were  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
improvement.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  that  it  was  his 
du'y  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
did  nothing  but  cry  out  against  the  times,  determined  to  have 
a  reduction  of  his  rent  from  his  landlord— not  that  it  was  iir 
his  bargain,  but  simply  on  account  ot  the  hardness  of  the  times. 
A  bargain  was  a  bargain.  He  gave  a  tenant  li  years'  good  or 
bad  times  ;  he  never  made  a  reduction  ;  he  had  not;  been  asked" 
for  i(-,  and  if  he  had  he  bhould  have  laughed  at  the  application. 
The  tenants  never  gave  him  a  higher  rent  than  they  had  bar- 
gained for  in  good  times,  and  ho  did  not  take  lower  in  bad 
times.  Now,  if  the  agriculturists  would  take  care  to  have  such 
b;irgain5,  their  future  position  would  he  different,  and  the 
LihdUirds,  if  they  had  tenants  who  had  the  means  of  farming 
well,  by  adequate  capital,  the  landlords  would  be  very  foolish 
if  they  did  not  give  the  tenants  an  ample  tenure  and  full  play 
to  their  skill  and  energy.— Mr.  Beach,  of  Redmarley,  said: 
With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr,  Holland  in  speaking 
of  the  labouring  classes,  he  must  say  that  he  did  not  feel  so 
confident  as  that  gentleman.  His  remarks  were  scarcely  to  the 
purpose  ;  for  he  believed  there  were  many  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  the  land  was  farmed  as  well  as  it  could  be.  In  his 
own  parish,  for  instance  ;  and  there  he  was  convinced  an  addi- 
tional labourer  could  not  be  profitably  employed  on  any  of  the 
farms.  He  believed  that  if  all  the  labourers  were  employed 
that  could  be  profitably,  there  would  still  be  a  superabundance 
of  labourers.  And  then,  with  regard  to  draining,  it  did  not 
alwa\3  produce  greater  crops.  He  had  proved  it;  he  had 
drained  and  undrained  land,  Ijing  side  by  side,  and  he  got  a& 
much,  by  care  to  tho  water-couraes,  froru  one  as  he  did  from 
the  other.  ("No,  no."J  It  waa  wet  land  ;  but  he  would  not 
say  it  was  the  case  with  all  land,  lie  was  quite  sure 
ot  this,  too — that  a  great  excess  of  manure  would  not 
secure  a  great  crop,  even  of  roots  ;  and  he  could  poiut 
out  an  example  of  this,  even  at  the  present  time.  Lord 
Eathurst,  who  was  a  good  farmer,  had  a  crop  of  Swedes^ 
;>nd  some  of  them,  grown  without  manure,  were  as  good,  if 
not  superior,  to  those  grown  ou  the  o.her  side  of  the  hedge, 
with  the  best  of  manure.  It  ^vas  the  same  with  corn.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  there  was  a  certain  point  beyond  which  they 
c  luld  not  put  the  pioducing  powers  of  the  land  ;  and  the  more 
land  was  forced,  the  more  was  it  subject  to  worm  and  failure, 
Withiegard  to  the  tenant,  it  was  ihe  duty  of  the  landlord, 
tenant,  and  labourer,  to  work  together.  He  thought  that  the 
social  condiiiou  of  the  labourer  was  not  like  what  it  ought  to 
be  ;  the  tenant  must  now  descend  in  his  class,  for  the  sake  of 
the  labourer,  quite  as  much  as  the  landlord  must  dC'Cend  in 
his  class  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  tenant.  He  believed 
the  time  was  coming,  if  not  come,  when  they  must  have  a 
better  educated  class  of  labourers,  and  the  labourers  now 
demanded  from  the  farmers  that  social  intercuuriie  which 
would  be  beuthcial  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  whole 
agricultural  body.  He  hoped  that  henceforth  all  classes  of 
agriculturists  would  work  together,  for  it  would  benefit  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  country. — Mr.  Holland  said  he 
was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Beach  say  he  lioped  the  time  would  come 
when  there  would  be  a  better  race  of  agricultural  labourers  ; 
for  it  was  time  they  should  have  a  new  race  of  labourers. 
There  was  one  thing  ui^tre-ssiug  to  those  who  wished  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  labourer — it  was  their  bad  situation 
vihich  prevented  improvement.  Farmers  now  seldom  received 
tfieir  labourers  under  their  own  roofs  ;  and  the  result  was  that 
thougii  the  labourer  went  on  very  well  in  his  father's  house  as 
a  boy,  yet  when  he  grew  up,  when  he  became  a  labouier,  he 
became  one  in  the  way.  He  ought  to  sleep  in  another  bed,  and-' 
he  got  one.  He  got  a  lodging  in  the  village  by  piying  so  much 
a  week  ;  but  what  was  this  lodging  ?  It  was  a  bed  only,  and 
perhaps  with  two  or  three  other  persons  sleeping  in  the  same 
room.  Nothing  more.  What,  then,  became  of  the  labourers 
after  their  work  was  done  ?  Pass  through  a  village  be- 
tween 3  and  !)  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  see  if  they  were  not 
loitering  in  the  street,  or  collected  in  some  bye-place  in  masses, 
because  they  had  no  roof  over  their  heads,  and  concoctiug 
mischief,  or  they  were  in  the  public-houses,  because  they  found 
there  a  good  fire  and  company,  and  somethmg  to  employ  their 
minds,  which  would  be  employed  either  for  good  or  evil.  Tho 
consequence  of  the  want  of  a  home,  which  the  labourers  felt, 
was  that  adults  were  in  as  bad  a  school  as  they  were  30  jeara 
ago.  How  could  it  bo  remedied  ?  The  agriculturists  could 
not  go  to  any  large  expense  at  present,  but  still  they  could 
remedy  this  state  of  things  in  some  manner  very  inexpensively. 
There  was  a  schoolroom  in  almost  erery  parish  ;  and  if  the 
landlords  and  tenants  would  join  in  putting  in  the  room  a  few 
books,  a  fire,  and  an  intelligent  man  to  conductic,  which  might 
be  done  every  evening,  at  a  small  cost,  it  would  be  extremely 
useful.  He  believed  it,  because  he  had  seen  it  in  different 
places  where  it  had  been  attempted,  and  a  large  amount  of 
good  had  been  done,  at  a  small  cost.  The  man  whom  they  had 
sent  to  school  as  a  hoy,  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  would  have 
an  opportunity,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pence  a  week,  of  keeping 
up  that  knowledge,  and  of  getting  a  better  insight  into  agri- 
culture ;  and  a  man  would  be  so  employed,  that  when  he  tried 
it — men  being  so  much  under  the  infiueuce  of  habit — he  would 
find  himself  unfitted  for  the  public-house.  He  would  not  pro- 
pose this  iu  public  if  he  thought  it  was  an  expeiiment ;  but  he 
knew,  as  a  fact,  that  it  had  been  carried  outata  small  expense, 
witii  great  advantage  ;  and,  therefore,  he  thanked  Mr.  Beach 
for  having  given  him  an  opportunity  of  saying  so  much.. 
Abridged  from  the  Oloi'cester  Journal. 


The  Stud,  for  Practical  Purposes  and  Practical  Men. 

By  Harry  Hieover.     Loograan,  Brown,  Green,  and 

Lougmans. 
We  can  recommend  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of  this 
little  book.  They  will  find  it  to  coutaia  much  useful 
information,  conveyed  in  an  amusing  style.  Its  object 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  to  specify  the  good  points 
of  an  animal,  which  an  intending  purchaser  should  look 
for,  as  to  enumerate  and  describe  such  imperfections  as 
when   it  is   wanted   for  a   given   purpose   or  kind   of 
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•employment,  may  be  tolerated,  provided  it  be  otherwise 
of  tlie  proper  "  stamp." 

In  speaking  of  broken  knees  the  author_  gives  this 
advice,  "  I  would  advise  a  buyer  not  to  reject  a  good 
horse  with  good  action,  if  he  wants  one  more  for  use 
than  show,  because  he  has  marked  knees.  With  broken 
knees  and  good  action  the  horse  may  be  and  most 
probably  would  be  perfectly  safe  and  pleasant  to  ride  ; 
•with  bad  action  and  no  broken  knees  he  would  still  more 
probably  be  neither  safe  to  ride  or  even  drive."  It  is 
tfl  indicate  that  sort  of  horse  which,  without  having  any 
very  imposimg  appearance,  may  nevertheless  be  called. 


as  he  calls  it,  "  A  pr'.ilv  good  sort  for  most  purposes," 
that  Harry  Hieover  has  written  the  work.  And  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  he  means  is  conveyed  by  the  figure 
in  the  frontispiece,  for  our  author  is  as  skilful  in  the 
use  of  the  pencil  as  in  that  of  the  pen.  Perhaps  more 
so,  indeed  ;  for  it  is  not  everyone  who  will  admire  the 
characteristic  prolixity  and  talkativeness  of  his  style, 
however  its  peculiarities  may  ultimately  be  rendered 
agreeable  by  habit.  You  have  in  this  book  the  con- 
versation of  an  intelligent  and  "  chatty  "  companion,  on 
a  subject  regarding  which  he  is  an  undoubted  authority. 


TABLE,  showing  the  Consumption  of  Food  and  the  Increase  of  Animal  per  week,  for  each  100  lbs.  Live  Weight,  as  recorded 

by  various  observers. BEASTS. 

Increase 


I>.e^cri^.tion  of  Animal. 


Osen 


<?xen 


<psen 

Osen 

Ditto 


Number 

of 
Animals. 


Duration 

of 

Experiment., 


27 
3Q, 


Wks,  Days. 


Authority. 


Food  consumed  per  "WeeU  to  each 
100  lbs.  live  weight  of  Animal. 


Description. 


Linseed 

H.  S.  Thomson .?  [Bean-meal    

i.  [Straw  and  Turnips 

C  Oilcake 

H.S.Thomson <    IJean-meal   

i  I  Turnips 

Peas   

D     '  Mr.  Fostle {  .  Linseed 

[Turnips     

Oilcake 

'Turnips     


Quantities. 


lbs. 
0 


1 
1 

l' 

0 

Ct 

a 

66 


oz. 

13J 
12i 

'is 

13 


-J.  H.  Leigh  . 
Ditto 


per  week 
upon  each 

100  lbs. 
live  weight. 


lbs.    oz. 


H 


0      14 


13^ 
12 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

JANUARY. 
Fen  Faem,  Ja>i.  5. — The  stock  of  manure  increases  as  the 
straw  disappears.  Beasts  tied  up  or  in  boxes,  consuming  haj 
or  cbafF,  Turnips,  and  Linseed  cake,  at  8J.  per  ton,  meal  or 
compound,  produce  the  best  and  the  greatest  quantity  of 
manure  ;  this  is  carted  from  time  to  time  to  a  large  beap  form- 
ing in  the  future  Turnip  field  ;  last  week  we  cleared  the  stable 
yard,  partly  on  to  the  same  heap,  and  the  remainder  near  a 
tank,  to  be  well  soaked  by  liquid  manure  ;  the  daily  soilings 
from  a  stalled  stable,  from  a  shed  of  i  or  5  stalled  cows,  and 
"the  pigsties  are  alsO  mixed  toge:her,  in  square  heaps,  in  the 
yard'or  field,  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  twice  or  thrice  that  measure 
in  length  and  breadth  ;  these  are  well  sluiced  by  all  the  dis- 
posable liquid,  and  in  all  cases  covered  in  the  yard  with  road 
mortar,  and  in  the  field  with  soil  cast  from  a  trench  dug  deep 
on  the  sides.  These  heaps  are  formed  in  the  field  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fence,  on  any  ridge  or  hill,  so  that  when  dis- 
"tributed  over  the  piece,  a  spit  may  be  taken  from  under  the 
heap,  which  would  otherwise  be  too  rich  ;  and  it  makes  a  better 
dressing  than  half  the  manure  so  called.  It  is  customai'v  with 
some  to  cart  their  muck  into  a  road  or  corner  near  its  destina- 
tion, time  after  time,  at  a  considerable  waste  of  its  most  valu- 
able contents,  as  seen  by  the  rank  growth  of  Thistles  and 
Kettles  hard  by,  as  well  as  by  the  black  coloui*  of  the  bed,  too 
strong  to  grow  anything.  Some  farmers  have  a  plan  of  accom- 
modating their  town  friends  with  straw,  receiving  the  manure 
made  in  the  stable  in  return;  if  the  dung-heap  was  managed 
carefully  this  would  be  a  fair  bargain,  but  the  litter  of  nine 
stables  out  often  at  least  is  cast  into  a  great  bulk  and  over- 
heated  before  removal,  so  that  it  is  not  of  so  much  use  for  land 
-as  the  straw  alone  would  have  been,  if  cut  into  chaff,  instead 
of  being  carted  to  the  town,  and  brou:rht  back  inert  aud  value- 
less ;  it"  not  convenient  to  preserve  in  a  thin  layer,  or  kept 
moistened  wich  anim^alised  fluid,  it  should,  if  intended  for  any 
useful  purpose,  be  removed  at  short  intervals,  or  as  soon  as  a 
^art-load  or  so  had  accumulated.  When  manure  irom  a 
variety  of  animals  is  mixed  together,  there  is  not  much  danger 
-of  its  being  '*  fire-fyncred ;"  but  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  boat  to 
-a  dr;  mould,  it  may  be  easily  repressed  by  the  aid  of  the  indis- 
pensable tank,  or  a  few  barrowsful  of  road  mortar,  which 
should  always  be  at  hand  for  that  purpose  ;  if  road  scrapings 
are  not  to  be  procured  easily,  the  boasted  compost  may  be 
turned  to  accuunt,  taking  care  that  it  be  not  too  foul  with 
seeds  and  live  roots  of  weeds,  of  which  be^ge  bottoms  are 
generally  composed.  Another  resource  for  adding  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  manure,  and  mixing  with  it,  is  the  cleau  clay,  sand  or 
marl,  excavated  in  deepening  an  outfall,  or  removing  a  bank, 
observing  to  put  any  large  quantity  of  such  materials  on  laud 
iiaving  a  subsoil  of  a  different  character,  as  gravel  or  clay  on 
a  field  lying  over  limestone,  marl,  or  chalk ;  or  sand  on 
clay,  &c.  ;  by  which  means  the  fiirtility  may  be  very 
greatly  incieased.  Caution  is,  however,  required,  as  a  person 
heavily  clayed  some  land  at  Deeping,  at  a  considerable  expense, 
and  spoiled  his  field,  the  clay  being  of  a  vei-y  hungry  nature, 
:and  moderate  productiveness  was  only  recovered  after  a  lapie 
of  several  years,  by  deep  cultivation,  and  at  a  disproportionate 
cost'..  '-'Claying"  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  Fen.':,  by 
•deep  trenuhes  being  opened  at  intervals,  and  the  clay  found  at 
depths  varying  from  3  feet  to  7  or  8,  is  cast  out  on  each  side ; 
when  this  operation  is  performed  properly,  it  is  of  surprising 
'benefit,  niaking  the  light,  fuzzy,  black  soil  of  a  solid  texture, 
and  capab  e  of  sustaining  heavy  crops  of  fine  grain.  Last 
week  I  took  advantage  of  the  frost  to  cart  a  large  quantity  of 
clay,  taken  from  a  dike,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  upon  a  low 
^lace  in  Borofcu.  J,  W.y  Pcterhorotigh. 


kicked,  aud  the  yolks  in  the  egg-bag  injured  thereby — a  prac- 
tice not  at  all  uncommon  among  servants  when  the  poultry 
annoy  them  by  continually  being  about  the  kitchen  door, 
Noinen  Jictitiimi. 

Emigration  :  Fdleoii-  It  is  in  type. 

Ewes  on  Turnips  :  £  T  W.  There  is.  and  ever  will  be,  a  great 
risk  in  putting  breeding  ewes  on  Turnips.  The  amount  of 
the  danger  depends  entirely  on  the  wetness  of  the  autumn 
and  winter,  and  therefore  in  districts  liable  to  a  great  fait  of 
rain,  the  risk  is  greater  than  in  drier  localities,  a  less 
quantity  of  moisture  being  taken  into  the  system.  Where 
pasturage  is  very  short,  the  best  plan  is  to  take  care  that  the 
lambs  fall  very  early  ;  horned  ewes  will  lamb  many  weeks 
before  Christmas,  and  forward  Down  ewes  soon  after.  The 
Turnips  may,  therefore,  be  reserved  till  after  this  period,  or 
they  may  be  pulled  and  given  sparingly  on  the  pastures,  or 
the  ewes  may  follow  after  other  sheep  on  Turnips,  taking 
care,  however,  that  they  are  only  so  folded  for  a  certain 
portinn  of  the  24  hours.    TV"  C  S. 

Mummy  Wheat:  JO.  Did  you  apply  for  any.  Give  us  your 
experience  of  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser,  and  we 
will  publish  it. 

Oilcake;  W  B.  Can  any  one  state  his  ea^erience  of  the  supe- 
riority of  En^ilish  oilcake  to  foreign. 

Pigeons  :  A  Constant  Header  asks  the  name  of  the  best  prac- 
tical book  on  pigeons. 

Rats  -.JON.  See  a  shilling  book  by  H.  D.  Richardson— 
M  'Glashan,  Dublin. 

Water  :  N.  If  they  will  drink  it  they  may  have  it ;  but  it  is 
better  to  slake  their  thirst  by  giving  them  Turnips  enough. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Jan.  12. 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather  the  suj>ply  of 
Vegetables  has  bsen  pretty  well  kept  up.  Fruit,  too,  is  for  the 
most  part  sufficient  fur  the  demand-.  Bothouse  Grttpes  and  Pine- 
apples are  good  for-th^  season,  Filberts  and  Walnuts  are  abun- 
dant, and  Chestnuts  plentiful.  Oranges  and  Lemons  are 
abundant,  and  tliere  are  some  Seville  Oranges  in  the  market, 
hut  they  are  very  dear  and  not  good.  Table  Pears,  are  scarce. 
Atnongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  are  good  and  plentiful ;  carrots 
the  same.  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  are  rather  scarce  and 
dear.  Potatoes  have  not  altered  since  our  last  accoui^t. 
Lettuces  and  other  saladiug  are  plentiful.  No  alteration  in  the 
price  of  Mushro<>me.  Some  AFparugus,  Seakalo,  and  Rhubarb 
may  be  obtained.  Cut  Flowers  cunsist  of  Heaths,  Pelargo- 
niums, Bignonia  veiiusta,  Ciirysantheniums,  Primulas,  Ca- 
mellias, Cinerarias,  Christmas  Roses,  Azaleas,  LUacs,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Epacrises,  Acacias,  and  Roses. 
FRUITS. 

Oranges,  per  100,  5s  to  128 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondat,  Jan.  7. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  not  so  large,  but  the  demand  being 
very  small,  trade  is  slow.  The  best  qualities  are  pretty  freely 
purchased  at  late  rates.  There  are  many  more  Sheep  than  on 
Monday  last,  still  the  supply  cannot  be  called  excessive;  the 
choicest  Downs  are  selling  briskly,  but  other  kinds  meet  with 
a  dull  trade.  There  are  very  few  Calves,  and  veal  is  conse- 
quently dearer.  From  Holland  and  Germany  we  have  S6 
Beaets;  from  Spain.  48;  from  Scotland,  60;  from  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  1200  ;  and  1000  from  Leicester  and  Northampton. 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s  d  ad  Per  se.  of  8  lbs.— s  d  s  d 
Best  Scots,  Here-  Best  Long-woo's  .  %    6  to  3  10 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  os  to  Ss 
Qrapes,hoi:house,p.  lb.,  3s  Uj  6s 

—  Portugal,  per  lb.,  9dtols 
Pears,  per  doz.,  2s  to  4s 

—  per  half  sieve,  8s  to  12s 
Apples, ki-tchen,p.  bsh.,  2s  to  4s 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  2a 

—  per  100,  6s  to  123 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

VEGETABLES, 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  2s  to  3s        Spinach  p.  5iev_e,  23  to  35 
;us,  perbundl 


Almunds,  per  peuJi,  6s 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  38 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p,  bush.,  1-68  to  24s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  60s  to  655 
Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  203  to  2»& 

—    Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  eOs.to  C5s_p.l001bs 


Notices  to  Gorrespondents. 

^BsENic  :  A  Correspondent  enquires  as  to  the  quantity  and 
mode  of  application  of  t^rseijic  as  a  pickle  for  Wheat  seed. 
I  have  used  nothing  else  for  the  last  4  or  5  yeiars,  and  during 
th^t  period  have  almost  entirely  escaped  "  smut,"  which  pre- 
viously I  ba.d  in  abundance.  Its  cost  it  very  trifling,  and 
after  all  that  has  been  said  aga-nst  it,  on  the  score  of  poulcry 
■and  ga-ine,  it  is  in  my  experience  absolutely  safe.  Besides, 
its  use  is  particularly  cleanjy.  I  prefer  it  upon  comparison, 
and  in  tb0  ord^r,  to  sulphate  of  popper,  brine  and  liipe,  and 
-chamber-lye.  I  allow  2  oz.  o,f  arsenic  to  a  bushel  of  Wheat. 
If  purposing  to  begin  drilling  on  Tuesday  morning,  prepare 
-a  b.^g  (3  bashtlsj  on  Monday  evening.  Dissolve  6  oz.  of 
arsenic  in  a  quart  or  two  of  boiling  water ;  pour  this  into  a 
watering-can,  containing  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  sirring 
it  up  tiriskly  every  minute  or  two  (or  the  arsenic  may  seitie)  ; 
rain  the  mixture  gradually  over  the  Wheat,  l^ing  meanwhile 
thinly  on  a  stone  fl-ior  ;  turn  backwards  and  forwards  five  or 
six  times  with  a  shov^;!,  till  every  corn  is  well  wetted,  and 
then  leave  fur  tJ  e  night  in  a  close  heap  on  the  floor.  The 
first  thirg  in  the  morning  prepare  another  bag  in  the  earae 
manner,  and  this  quantity  (6  bushels),  at  6  ur  7  pecks  to  the 
;icre,  will  suffice  for  a  day's  drilling.  Should  rain  delay  the 
drilling,  sprtad  thiply,  the  Wheat  will  take  no  harm.  I  use 
no  line.  My  diill  is  a  S-rowed  bowl  drill,  and  the  best  I  am 
acquniuted  wiih  for  the  small  farmer.  Price  (without  a 
manure  hopper)^  5i.  ;  maker,  Hemming,  Dunnington,  7  miles 
from  Evesham,  I  uust  the  above  account  may  prove  suffi- 
ciently iuielligible.  Id  practice  the  plan  is  highly  sati^fuc- 
tury.  J  B-,  T.  N.  [Many  thauks.] 
CoLOBttfcD  YuLKS  :  1  JiUarius,  In  answer  to  "Philanas's"  in- 
qqiry^  I  beg  to  atate  that  a,  fowl  of  mine  laid  abou,t  eight  eggs 
of  the  same  description,  and  I  ascertained  that  she  had  been 


Asparagus,  per  bundle,  4s  to  Gs 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle.  Is  6il  to  2s 
Cabbages,  p.  doz.,  Gd  to  9d 
Cauliflowers,  p.  dnz.,  6s  to  93 
Broccoli.p.doz^bundl.jlSa  to24s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  2s  6d  to  Ss 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.  sieve, 

Is  6d  to  2s 
Sorr-el,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6dto9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  tolOOs 

—  per  cwt.,  3s  to  6s 

—  per  buih.,  2s  to  Ss 
Turnip's,  p,doz.bun.,l66dto266d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  23 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  2s  to  4s 
Cucumbers,  each,  38  to  3s  6d 
Leeks,  per  hunch,  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is   3d 
Radishea,p.l'?  hands,  Is  toSs 
Carrots,  per  bun,,  4d  to  6d 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  Ss  to  4s 
I    —  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  4s 
j  Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   Sd 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  4d  to  9d 

—  Cos,  do.,  Gd  to  Is 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  6d  to,2s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot..  Is  to  Is  3d 
Smali  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bun.,  4d  to6d 
Fennel,  per  buncli,  2d  to  3d, 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyine,  per  bupch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,,  3s  to  4d 

—  Roots,  p.  b4le..  Is  to  la 
Marjoram,  per  bynch,  2d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d, 

Basil,  per  bunch,  2d 


fords,  &c.  ...  4 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs   and 

Half-breda  ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn 


0  to  4  2 

8  —  3  10 

8  —  3  4 

0—4  4 


Ditto  Shorn 

Ewes  it  2d  quality  3 

Ditto  Shorn       ...     . 

Lambs  

Calves 3 

Pigs 


0  —  3    4   i 


8  —  4:     6 

4,_4    4 
Pigs,  206), 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Jan.  10. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay     68s  to  74s     Clover      

Inferior  ditto 50         65       New  Clover    ... 

Ro'wen     50        00       Straw      

New  Hay        —        — 

Cumberland  Market,  Jan.  10. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay     65s  to  72s     Inferior  , 


Best  Long.wools  .  -3    6  to  3 

8 

Ditto  Shorn        —    . 

Ewes  <fc  2d  quality  2  10 — 3 

'i 

Ditto  Shorn        

•'< 

Lanjbs 

Calves 3    G— 4. 

!i 

PiKS       3    4  —  4 

i 

Beasts,  3070;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  21,630;  Calves,  3 i 
Friday,  Jan.  11. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  not  large,  but  the  demand  is  smaller. 
Trade  is  very  slow  at  a  reduction  of  fully  2d,  per  8  lbs.    The 
supply  of  Sheep  is  small,  about,  however,  as  usual  at  this  time 
of  year.    Buyers  are  very  scarce,  and  a  clearance  cannot  be 
effected  at  lower  rates.     We  have  more  Calves  ;  they  meet  with 
a  slow  sale  at  4d,  per  8  lbs.  lower.     From  Holland  and  Ger- 
many there  are  141  Beasts,  340  Sheep,  and  121  Calves  ;  from 
Scotland,  140  Beasts ;   and  125   MUch  Cows  from   the  h.pme 
counties. 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3  10  to  4 
Best   Short-horns  3     6  —  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2    6  —  3 
Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       ...  4    0  —  4 

Ditto  Shorn       —    .. 

-Beasts,  693  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  3560;  Calves,  225  ;  Pigs,  22Q. 

POTATOES.— Sodth"wahe,  Jan.  7. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  anivals  since  our  lapt  repoi^ 
have  been  moderate,  which,  with  cold  weather,  have  enabled 
salesmen  to  clear  out  most  of  the  heavy  arrivals  the  preceding 
week  without  storing. .  The  supply  of  the  best  Yorkshire 
Regents  is  moderate,  consequently  they  make  a  high  price. 
The  following  are  this  day's  quotations: — Yorkshire  Regents, 
70s.  to  120s.  per  ton;  Wisbeach  do.,  GOa.  to  705.;  Scotch 
do.,  60s,  to  70s. ;  Scotch  cups,  50s.  to  60s. ;  French  whixs, 
65a.  to  70s.  ;  Rhenish  and  Belgian  do.,  60s.  to  65s. 

MARK  LANE. 
MoNDAT,  Jan.  7. — Although  the  supply  of  English  Wheat 
by  land  carriage  samples  was  moderate  this  morning,  it  met  a 
slow  sale  at  the  prices  of  this  day  Be'nnight,  and  se^  eral  stands 
were  not  cleared  at  a  late  hour.  Owing  to  a  large  arrival  of 
Fhiur,  millers  ab^tained  from  purchasing  foreign,  and  the 
trade  was  exceedingly  limited  at  late  rates. — Barley,  t  eans, 
and  Peas  were  each  a  heavy  sale,  but  we  do  not  alter  our  quota- 
tions.— Business  in  Oats  was  quite  of  a  retail  character  ;  Scotch 
were  the  turn  cheaper. 

Bbitjsh  pee  iMPEaiAi,  Qdaeteb.        8.      s.  5.      s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  44—47  Red 38-U 

—  —        fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  47—48  Red  41 — 44 

—  —        Talavera    50—54 

— -    Norfolk,  Lincoln,  <fc  York  ...White      —      Red  — -. 

—  Foreign    35—52 

Barley.grind.  &  distjl.,  23s.to25s...Chev.  26—30  MaHing    25—26 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling  18— 23  Malting    22—25 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    15—20 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  20— 24  Feed    ...17—22 

—  Irish    Potato  18-22  Feed    ..    16—19 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew  16—20  Feed    ...  13—17 

Rye  20—22  Foreign    20— 2S 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton  61, — 6C 

Beans,  Mazagan  233  to  24s Tick  25—27  Harrow    25—27 

_     Pigeon 26s  — 293. ..Winds  22—29  Longpod  26—28 

—  Foreign   White  24-2-^  Egyptian  23—24 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boiler?  26-28  Suffolk     26-29 

—  Maple  24s  to  273 Grey  22— 24  Foreign    22-29 

Maize   V/hite  i2— 25  Yellow...  24— 2G 

Floui",  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  36—40 

—  Suffolk   ditto  32— 3ii  ^^orfolk     32^36 

—  Foreign    per  bai-re)  22— 25JPer  sack  j3— 35 


Peas. 
Qrs. 
579 

701 


irain  du'ing  the  week 


1  Oats. 

Be-dDS. 

1  Qrs. 

Qrs. 

3735 

625 

438(1 

_ 

7863 

274 

Abkitals  in  the  Poet  of  London  last  week, 
Flour,17215  aksi  Wheat.  1  Barley.    Malt. 

—     12384  bis      Qrs.  Qrs.        Qi-s. 

English    2150  4339,       5917 

Irish       _  _  SO 

Foreign    i     6001     \     8597  — 

FaiDAT,  Jan.  11. — The  arrivals  of  ^ 
have  been  moderate,  and  this  morning's  market  being  badly 
attended,  business  in  all  articles  was  very  limited.  A  portion  of 
the  English  Wheat  left  over  from  Monday  remained  unsold  at  a 
late  hour,  that  day's  rates  being  unobtainable.  Foreign  is 
nominal  at  our  quotations,  neither  do  we  observe  any  altera- 
tion in  the  value  of  spring  corn. — Indian  Corn  is  neglected, 
floating  cargoes  being  purchasable  at  a  trifling  reduction. — The 
firmness  we  had  to  report  on  the  4[h  inst,  has  been  succeeded 
by  great  languor  throughout  the  Eng';is!i  markets  for  all  de- 
scriptions of  grain.  Business  has  been  vei^  limited,  and  a 
decline  of  Is.  per  qr.  submitted  to  in  many  losiances.  In  New 
York,  on  the  26th  Dec,  the  prices  of  Flour  were  unaltered,  and 
shipments  confined  to  Canadian. 

Aebivals  this  week. 


English 
Irish  .. 
Foieign 

lilPEEIAL 
AVEBAGES. 

Dec.      1 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
3110 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
5690 


Oats, 
Qrs. 

saso 

600 
48t0 


Flour, 


brls. 


Jan, 


15., 

22,.. 

29.. 

5.. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign  Grain 
Pbices.  i  Dec, 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rte. 

BEANe. 

I'EAS. 

40»  2d 
30    4 
38    9 

38  9 

39  4 

40  0 

28s,  M 
27    6 
26    9 
26    9 
26     9 
25  11 

16s  id 
16     6 
16    0 
15    9 
15    6 
15  10 

243  Ifl 
•23    9 
32     6 
22    9 
2t    0 
24  11 

283  6J 

25  4 
27    8 
27    5 

26  11 
26  11 

SOs  2d 
28     1 

28  11 

29  11 
28     0 
23     5 

39     5 

26     7 

16     0 

23    S 

27    8 

29     3 

1     6 
1.   Deo. 

8. 

1     0 
Deo. 

1 
15. 

0 
Dec 

1     0 
.22.  ;D 

1       0 

EC.  29.1  J 

1    d 
as.  6. 

40s  2d— 
40    q 


39 
39 
SS 


...     24         28 
J.  COOPEB. 


_-lJ 


50 


63 


.     84        88 
Whitzchapel, 


New  Clover 
Straw 


63s 
50 


30 


Jan.  10. 


Inferior  ditto... 
Now  Hay        ...     , 
Old  Clover-  ...     , 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Ini'erior  ditto 
New  Hay        ...     , 
Old  Clover     .,. 

HOPS.— Fbidat,  Jan.  11. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  there  is  a  little 
more  demand  ior  all  kinds  of  Hops  with  colour  and  quality. 


85 


New  Clover  .. 
Inferior  ditto.. 
Straw      


24        28 
Bakee. 

— 3  to  — S 
55  60 
22         26 


Canary,  per  qr 76s  to  848 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  32 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  4.5 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt.... —      — 

—  —  foreign,do.^       — 

—  white,  do.    ...    —      — 

—  —  foreigUjdo. —      — 


SEEDS.— Jan.  7. 


Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...Ifis — 2is 
Mustard, wldte.p.bush.fi  —    7 

—  brocin,  do 7 —    9 

Rape,  per  last   261. — 34^ 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.iOitu..  9t,  12s 

—  —  foreign, p  ton  Gl.  153 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  41.    Ss 
Tares,  per  bush..,,  is  6d— 5s  6d 


LiVEEPooL,  Tuesday,  Jan.  8. — The  week's  imports  of  Wheat, 
Flour,  Oats,  and  Oatmeal  from  Ireland  are  to  .n  fair  extent. 
The  improved  tone  in  our  trade  observed  on  Friday  was  m't  sup- 
ported to-day,  and  the  business  transacted  waslin.ittd.  Wheat, 
Flour,  Beans,  and  Indian  Com  were  the  turn  lowtr.  Oats  were 
fully  us  dear.    Barley  and  Peas  unaltered. 
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FOR  PUBLIC  SALE,  at  the  New  Cora  ExcUange 
Tavern,  Mark-lane,  on  MONDAY,  January  21.  1350.  at 
2  o'clock  precisely,  about  1700  tons  of  damaged  PERUVIAN 
GUANO,  in  Warehouse,  ex  sundry  ships,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Anthony  Gibbs  and  Sous,  the  Importers.  — Catalogues  and 
further  particulars  in  due  time  from  Messr?.  J.  A.  Ruceer  and 
Banceaft,  Brokers,  26,  Commercial  Sale  Rooms,  Mincing- 
lane,  London. 


TO  BE  LET,  a  good  ARABLE  FARM,  of  700  acres, 
in  Hampshire,  with  immediate  Possession.  It  is  within 
three  miles  of  a  railway  station,  and  at  an  easy  distance  from 
Basingstoke,  Andover,  and  Newbury  Markets.  Rent  moderate, 
tithe  and  rates  very  low.  For  particulars,  apply  by  letter 
(stating  the  experience  and  capital  of  the  applicant),  to  X.  T.  Z., 
■care  of  George  Lamb,  Esq.,  Basingstoke,  Hants. 

ARTNERSHl¥7— To    FARMERS.— The    Adver- 

tiser,"who  has  been  settled  in  the  West  of  Ireland  for 
nearly  two'years,  on  a  farm  of  about  800  acres  arable  land, 
a  good  Barley  soil,  and  about  7000  acres  mountain  pasture 
(which  affords  good  grazing),  is  ansious  to  meet  with  a  suit- 
able PARTNER,  having  a  ready-money  capital  of  not  less 
than  15001.  or  20001.  The  farm  is  held  on  lease  of  three  live?, 
or  31  years,  under  an  improving  and  popular  landlord  at  a 
yearly' rent  of  iSOl.  The  poor  rates  on  the  farm  have  never 
exceeded  iol.  per  annum,  payable  by  the  tenant;  and  from 
measures  now  in  progress  in  the  district,  is  likely  to  be  reduced 
to  half  that  amount.  A  sum  of  upwards  of  SUOOE.  has  been  ex- 
pended by  the  advertiser  in  draining,  fencing,  an'i  other  perma- 
nent improvements,  including  farm  buildings  and  cattle-sheds. 
The  people  are  exceedingly  peaceable  and  well  disposed. 
Labourers'  wages  from  Bd.  to  Sd.  per  day,  depending  on  the 
season.  The  farm  being  close  to  the  sea,  grain  can  be  delivered 
in  a  neighbouring  market  town  at  Is.  Gd.  per  ton,  and  in 
^rlasgow,  Liverpool,  or  Gloucester,  at  from  85.  to  125.  a  ton. 
There  is  also  a  large  quantity  of  seaweed  available  for  manure, 
and  limestone  can  be  had  on  the  premises  at  I5.  per  ton,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  fuel.  The  quantity  of  land  under  tillage 
dtiring  the  past  year  was  about  500  acres. — References  can  be 
made  to  Messrs.  King,  Melville,  and  Co.,  corn-factors,  London  ; 
Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Sturge,  merchants,  Birmingham  and  Glou- 
cester ;  Messrs.  Richardson,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  Liverpool  ; 
Messrs.  John  M'Call  and  Co.,  merchants,  Glasgow;  Messrs. 
Redpath,  Browne,  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs.  Davidson  and 
Torrens,  Belfast ;  and  further  information  can  be  had  by 
Applying  to  A.  C.  Davidson,  Newport,  county  Mayo. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDIiNGj  AND  HEATING 

BY  HOT  WATER. 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION, 

WARRANTED  THE   BEST. 


J   WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Horticul- 
•    TOEAL  ASCHITECTa,  HoTHOUSE  BniLDERS,  and  HOT-WATEB 

Appabatds  MANUFACTnaEBfl,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  every  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  now 
effectually  heating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Porcing-bouses, 
130  feet  by  22  feet,  all  Span  Roofs  and  lofty,  containing  upwards 
of  50,000  cubical  feet  of  air.  Also  various  small  and  interme- 
diate size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  The  cor- 
sumption  of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  continue 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rangements now  in  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pit^,  Frames. 
Glass  Lights,  &c.  A  very  extensive  colleetion  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
Estimates,  and  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 
J.  Weees  and  Co.,  Eing^s-road,  Chelsea. 


CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
FOR  HOTHOUSES.  COXSERYAT0RIE3,  *tc. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE,  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Haetlet,  Swinburne,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  IO5.  6d.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  hoses  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  vkc. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paiuts,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  b.e 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Coqan 
and  Co.,  4.8,  Leicester- square,  London. 


■GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  &c. 


PS0PUATINC9BEE     CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


HYACINTH   FLOWiROlSBU 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under,  and  pledge  themselves  that  every  Manure  shall 
be  perfectly  Genuine  : — Corn  Manure  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Clover — most  strongly  recommended  from  its  success  last  year ; 
it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  Guano,  and  bear  the  strictest 
analysis.  Also  URATE,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate 
and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Fishery  and  other 
Salt,  Gvpsum,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Arc. 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUaNO,— To  insure  this  free  from 

adulteration,  all  purchasers,  if  they  prefer  it,  can  receive  their 

warrants  from  Mr.  Parser,  and  remove  the  Guano  direct  from 

the  Warehouses  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  the  Importers. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  Edwabd  Pdreeb, Secretary. 

Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents' of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Betght,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 

London,  January  12. 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington.lane.  London.— 
A.  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing, ttc,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  tkc,  are  published  by  Long- 
MAN  and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellei-s. 

The  terms  of  the  School  can  be  had  on  application  either 
personally  or  by  letter. 

IMPROVED  FOUR-HORSE  PORTABLE  STEAM-ENGINES 
AND  BOLTING  OR  THRESHING  ilACHINES. 

FREEMAN  ROE  and  HANSON,  Southwark  Iron 
Works,  and  70,  Strand,  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  Steam- 
Engines  and  Threshing  Machines,  which  are  more  economical 
in  fuel,  for  the  quantity  of  work  done,  than  any  before  the 
public.  They  may  be  seen  any  day  at  "their  works,  Sumner- 
street,  Southwark  Bridge-road. — Water-rams  for  raising  Water. 
Deep  Well  Pumps ;  Baths;  Hot-water  Apparatus;  Fountains. 
Towns  suppUed  T?ith  Gas  or  Water, 


WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
GREENHOUSES,  die. 

ST.  THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE,  MANOR- 
PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of 
INVISIBLE  WIRE  FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Walks,  Bordering,  Flower  Stands,  Pheasantries,  &c.  HOR- 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conser- 
vatories, &.C.  Thesame  heated  by  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 
on  improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  and  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.     Work  for  the  Trade  as  usuaU 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouges. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  for  LESS  than  ONE 
SHILLING  PER  DAY.  and  Make  the  Animal  look  Better 
than  when  Paying  125.  and  14s.  per  Week.- — Consider  the  enor- 
mous saciog  in  these  hard  times — times  of  cheapness. — Apply 
personally  or  by  letter  at  Maby  Wedlake  and  Co's,  IIS,  Fen- 
church-street,  Oat-bruising  and  Chaff-machine  Manufactory, 
established  upwards  of  40  years. 

BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort- street,  Kiog's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
corsistiog  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  &c., 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs  ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 


DRAINAGE  OF  ESTATES. 
A  LFRED  TUCKETT,  having  had  considerable  expe. 
-^~*-  rience  in  Draining  Land,  more  particularly  on  heavy  wet 
clays,  and  being  a  manufacturer  of  verv  superior  Drain  Pipes 
and  Tiles,  offers  his  services  as  CONTRACTOR  FOR  THE 
DRAINAGE  OF  ESTATES.  All  contracts  undertaken  by 
A.  Tcckett  will  have  his  own  personal  superintendence,  and 
from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  such  work,  he  f^els  confident 
that  he  can  execute  it  to  any  extent,  and  at  such  a  moderate 
cost,  that  the  interest  will  be  cheerfully  paid  by  tenants, 
Warmley,  near  Bristol. 


WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
fiom  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2J,d.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d,  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  s>ize. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4(i.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  irom 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  2-t  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  Is  6d 
flach.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bisbopsca'e-street  Without,  same  sice  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway, 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing, the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  action  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
hiphly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  ispecuUarly  adapted  for  Aviaries. 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
18,  2i,  36,  and  48  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  be  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwarded  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  Sd.  per  yard  j  3D  inches  wide  7Jd.  per  yard 
18        „  „      ikd.        „  36        „  „      9d. 

14        „  „       6d.  .,  I  48        „  ,,       Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Esti-a  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is.  Gd.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards,  Wire  House  Lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c.  ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  lOd.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  Gd.  per  running  foot ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d.  each  ;  Garden  Arches,  20s.  each  ; 
Flower  Stands,  Irom  3s.  Od.  each  ;  Galvanised  Tjing  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees,  Dahlia  ilcds.  aiid  every  descripii-n  of  Wire- 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  ihe  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  itc. —  At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  HEXKr  Fox,  4i,  Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill,  London. 


pHARLES   D.    YOUNG   and    COMPANY  (latb 
V-^  W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORK,  &C.,. 
22,  Paeliasient-stheet,  Westminstee,  London;  Castle- 
Buildings,  Derbt-squase,  LivEapooL ;  123,  High-stbekt, 
Edinbubgh  ;  and  32,  St.  Enoch-equaee,  Glasgow,  beg 
respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  N^lrseries,  &c. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Societ\'s  Silver  Medals,  with  hich  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  01 
protecting  them  T^-ith  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  sis 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completelif  irum 
pervious  to  such  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Planta  and  Shrubs, 

Prices. — 18  ins.  high,  9d. ;  24  ins.,  Is.  ;  30  ins..  Is.  3d. ;  and 
36  ins,.  Is.  Gd.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  IS  ins.  wide,  wiU  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  . .         ..500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  . .         , ,     6    0     0 

Do.         of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  . .         . .     7  10    0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YoDNO  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  ddi 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  YoDNQ  tt  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  andlrelant?. 


GALVANISED      WIRE      GAME     NETTING.— 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


2-inch  mesh,  light,  24.inch  wide 
2-inch     „      strong  „ 

2-inch     ,,      extra  strong  „ 
l§.inch      „       light  „ 

l|-inch     „      strong  „ 

l|-inch      ,,       extra  strong , 


Galvan-  Japanned 

ised.  Iron. 

7d.  per  yd.  5d.  per  vd, 

3        „  61     ,. 

12        „  9       „ 

8        »  6        „ 

10        „  8        „ 

14         „  11 


All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  freo  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle, 

HYDRAULIC  ENGINES,  WATER  RAMS,  &c., 
on  Improved  principles  ;  Engines  worked  by  Steam  or 
Hydraulic  power,  to  raise  from  1  gallon  to  1000  per  minu,te  to 
a  height  of  500  feet,  and  from  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Douche 
Vapour,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths.  Buildings, 
Conservatories,  &c.,  heated  by  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  &,c.  Towns  supplied. — Direct 
to  John  Leqq,  Cheltenhani. 

DIETETIC  COCOA. 

HOMCEOPATHIC  PATIENTS,  DYSPEPTICS, 
and  Persons  of  Delicate  Constitutions,  are  strongly  re- 
commended to  use  TAYLOR  BROTHERS'  DIETETIC 
COCOA,  as  being  very  superior  to  any  prepai;ation  of  the  Cocoa 
Nut  hitherto  introduced.  This  article  is  manufactured  on  a 
peculiar  principle,  by  which  the  oily  portions  of  the  ni^t  are 
neutralised,  at  the  same  time  its  flavour,  purity,  and  nutritious 
properties  are  maintained.  It  is  an  essential  article  of  diet  ior 
those  under  Homceopathic  Treatment,  agrees  with  the  most 
delicate  digestive  organs,  is  agreeable  and  soothing  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  proves  at  the  same  time  both  invigorating 
and  refreshing. 

Sold  wholesale  by  Tatlob  Brothers,  at  their  Mills,  Ppital- 
fields,  London,  and  retail,  in  1  lb.,  ^  lb.,  and  J  lb.  tin-foil 
packets,  at  Is.  id.  per  lb.,  by  most  respectable  Grocers  and 
Tea-dealers  in  the  kingdom  ;  of  whom  also  may  be  had  Tatloe 
Brothers'  original  SOLUBLE  COCOA  (only  one-third  the,  price 
of  Coffee),  the  consumption  of  which  article  exceeds  ONE  MIL- 
LION POUNDS  per  annum — a  fact  which  has  induced  many 
parties  to  manufacture  spurious  imitations,  which,  ahhoush 
somewhat  resembling  the  appearance,  are  totally  devoid  o!  the 
esst-nti^l  and  peculiar  properties  of  the  original  and  only  genu- 
ine article.  Tu  guard  against  these  counterfeits,  Taylou  Bro- 
thers recommend  the  purchase  of  their  article  in  packets  only 
which  bear  tl.cir  name,  vith  cirectiuns  for  use.  Sold  by  all 
Grocers  and  Tea-dealers. 
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In  Weekly  Numbers,  price  Sixpence,  each  Number  iUastrated  with  a  beautifully  coloured  Plate, 

THE  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE  ofBOTANY, 


HORTICULTURE,   FLORICULTURE,  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

CONDUCTED  BT 

THOMAS  MOORE,  F.E.S.,  Carator  of  the  Botaaic  Garden^  Chelsea,  and  WILLIAM  P.  ATRE3,  C.M.H.S.,  Elackheatb,  Kent 
■  o«^>iTT  ADTTirrii   TTc-vvm:-v    V.-in  .  V  L  S..  Lecturer  OD  Botany  St  St.  George's  Hospital  ; 

and  in 


Assisted  in  Botany  bv  Aethcb  Hesfret,  Esq.,  F  L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  George's  Hospital  ; 
In  Entomology  by  J.  O.  Weetwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S  ;     in  xNatural  Science  by  J.  Stevenson  BusHiiAN,  Esq  ,  M.D. 


Floriculture  by  Mr,  Barnes,  Stonmarket. 
CONTENTS  OF  No.  I. 


Introdactory  Address. 
Phjtological  Experiment. 
On  the  '  u  livation  of  Fancy 

Pelargoniums. 
On  the  Oxalis  Bowieanaj  as  a 

Bedding  plant, 


Anemone  japonfca. 

"Vegetable  Pbysi  'logy. 

On  the  C  ulture  of  Eriostemons. 


Wild  Flowerd,  No.  I. 
PassiSora  Belotdi. 
Maurandja  Barclayana  var. 

Itosea. 
On  the  Cultivation  of  Ixora 

G 1  an  di  flora.  . 


On  Destroying  the  Gooseberry  ,  Visits  to  Remarkable  Gardens. 


Caterpillai*. 

A  Few  Facts  connected  with 
Orchiieous  Plants. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. 


CONTENTS  OF  No   H. 
I  Principles  on  which  Plants  ax-e  I  Domestic  Gardening,  No.  1. 
I  Propagated  by  Cii;:ings.         Renews. 


London:   Wh.  S.  URR  and  Co.,  2,  Amen-comer, 


RevieTTS. 
I  No'ices  of  New  5;  Rare  Plants, 
I  &c.,  (tc,  &c. 


Notices  of  New  &  Rare  Plants, 
&c.,  &c.,  (tc. 


Just  published,  with  numerous  plates,  price  12$., 

THE    FARM    KNG-IXEER:    a   Treatise   on    Barn 
Machinery,  particularly  on  the  application  of  Steam,  and 
other  Motive  Powers  to  the  Thfesbing  Machine,   and   the  ex- 
tended apnlitiation  of  Steam  as  a  Motive  Poi\er  at  Farms. 
By  KoBEET  RiTcaiE,  C.E.,  Edinburgh,  A.J.C.E.,  F. U.S.A. S. 
Loodun  :  BLiCEiE  and  Son,  Warwick-square,  and  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh. 


Just  ready,  price  10s., 

THE  JOURNAL  OF    THE    ROYAL    AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
Vol.  X.,  Parts. 
London:  John  Muerat,  Alberaarle-street. 


Next  week  will  be  published, 

THE  PLANTATION  SCKEHE;  or.  THE  WEST 
OF  IRELAND  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  INVESTMENT. 
By  James  Caikd,  Farmer,  Baldoon, 
Author  of  "  High  Farming  under  Liberal  Covenants." 
William  Blac-kwuod  and  Sous,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Second  Edition,  now  ready,  price  Is  , 

A  LETTER  to  the  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  CHARLES 
WOOD,  Bart.,  M.P.,  On  Certain  Laws  Affecting  Agricul- 
ture,   liy  Feedekic  Calveet,  Esq.,  Q  C.    Second  Eaition,  with 
a  Postscvipt. 
Londou  :  James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 
This  day  8vo,  price  Is  ,  or  free  bv  post,  Is.  ■id., 

SUBSTANCE      OF     A     LECTURE     ON     AGRI- 
CULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,   delivered  to  the  Guildford 
Farmers'  Club  (wi;h  Additions). 

By  Henst  Drummond,  M.P.,  for  the  County  of  Surrey,  F.R.S., 
President  of  the  Club,  and  of  the  Guildfjrd  Literary  and 
Scientihc  Institution. 

London:  T.  BoswoBTn.  215,  Regent-street ; 
J.  RcssELL,  Guildford. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  JANUARY  5,  OF 

THE    ATHEr^/EUrVl. 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Thirty -two  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

atevlews  OF.  with  Extracts  from— 


Life  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
By  G.  Jones,  R.  A. 

A  Seco:id  Gallery  of  Literarf 
Portraits.     By  G.  GUhllan.' 

Adventures  of  a  Medical  Stu- 
dent.   By  K.  Douglas. 

With  Shoeter  Notices  of 
Country    Quarters.        By  the 

CuUQteSo  of  Bleseington. 
King's  Cope  :  a  Novel. 
Ned  Allen  ;  or,  tha  Past  Age. 

BvD.  Hannav,  E;q 


The  London  Prisons.  By  Hep- 
worth  Di.\on. 

Eis'.ory  of  the  United  States  of 
America.      By  R.  Hildreth. 

History  of  the  Inquisition. 


Tales  and  Sketches. 

Fleet. 
History  of  Alexander. 

Abbo:t. 

Oraginsl  Papesrs.- 


By   C. 
By  J. 


Natural  History  of  the  Salmon- 

By  P.  Young. 
Illustrations    of  the    Natural 

Ordsrs   of  Plants.        By  E. 

Twining. 
Development  of  Difference  the 

Basis  of  Unify.       By  A.jW. 

Williamson. 
A  Railway  Caution.   By  Major 

Kennedy. 

New  Year's  Thoughts  for 


-Poetry 
1850  "—Public  Libraries— Industrial  Exhibition  of  185L 

Foreign  Correspoaaeace.— N.tes  of  a  Tour  in  Spain  : 
Vuit  to  the  Mouiihtery  of  San  Juan  de  la  Pena  ;  Baths  of 
Panticosa. 

OU.T  "V57e©Itly  CJosslp  — Presidency  of  L-nnean  Society— 
Di-ath  ofMr.  J.  Duncan,  the  African  Traveller— Endow- 
meut  of  King's  Coliege  Hospital — Emigrarionof  the  Poor— 
Management  of  Endowed  Grammar  Scho  -Is — Meetiug  of 
the  Welsh  Ei.s'eddfod— Restoration  of  St  Patricb.'s  Cathe- 
dra)—Lamartine'o  Eastern  Estdte— Astrological  Prognos- 
ticators— Passage  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pauama. 

Societies. — Geological  (Sir  C.  Lyell  '  On  the  Structure  and 
Growth  of  Volcanic  Cones 'j  —  Botanical  {Election  of 
CouticilJ. 

Scleilttfic  Gossip. — Processes  of  Makio?  Ice— Velocity  of 
Artificial  Light — Nitrogen  in  Iron  Bias:  Furnaces. 

Fins  Arts. — Ancient  and  Modern  Architecture.  By  M. 
GaiUiaband—Buiidicgs  and  Monuments,  Modern  and  Me- 
dieviil.  Edited  by  G.  Godwiu— The  New  Palace  at  West- 
minster-Winter Exhibition  of  Water-colour  Drawings. 

Fine  £krz  CS-osslp. — Annurtl  Exhibition  of  Society  of  Arts 
— Prtstn'-atiun  ot  a  Sword  to  Gen.  Changarnier — The  Sta- 
tue of  an  Athlete. 

ESasi;;  aaa  the  Brama. — New  Publications— Sebas- 
tjin  Bjich  Society — Willy's  Chamber  Concerts— Drury-lane 
Theatre  ('Road  to  Ruin'  —  '  LaOy  of  Lyons ')— Sadler's 
AVelli  ('  The  bamester ')— Surrey  (Maturin'ti  'Bertram.') 

BZuslcal  and  I^racaatic  Gossip. —  Donations  of  Sci- 
entitle  Institutions— Pirates  in  the  Fla^  house— Exhibit!  ms 
of  Infant  Prodigies— Hullah's  Concerts— Wednesday  Con- 
certe— Auber's  '  Gustavus '—Death  of  Madame  Theaard — 
Music  on  the  Continent. 

Miscellanea. — Forty  Day  Maize— Italian  Antiquities  — 
DebirucLion  of  B'joks— The  Medical  Profession  — Improve 
mtnts  in  Kensington  Gardens — Electro-Tele^Taphic  Pro- 
press— Elvctric  Telegraph  between  France  and  England— 
The  Cradle  for  Her  Majesty— The  Tax  on  Paper— The  Mar- 
bles of  Paroi!. 

Order  THe  i&ttisaseam  of  any  Bookseller, 


Shortly  will  be  published, 
A  PPEAL  TO  THE  COMMON    SENSE    OF  THE 
-tji.   COUNTRY    regarding  the    Present    Condition    of  the 
Indcstrious  Classes,  aud  Exposition  of  the  Eefects  of 

WHAT  IS  CALLED  FREE  TRaDE 

ON 

BRITISH  AGRICULTURE, 

and  the  Classes  dependent  upon  it,  as  well  as  ou  the  Gene- 

EAL  paospEEiTr  of  the  Empiee. 

By  David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 
Professor  of  ."iffriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinborgh  and  Loudon. 


LONDON     COMMITTEE      FOR     REPEAL 
THE  ADVERTISEMENT  DUTY. 
Offices,  16,  Salisbury-street,  Strand,  London. 
Committee. 
Cliairman  -Peter  BoaTUwicK,  Esq.,  Morning  Post. 


OF 


,  Gardeners' 


J.  Matthew? 

Ch  runic!  e 
John  Cassell,  Esq.,    Standard 

of  Freedom 
H.  Ingram,    Esq ,    Illustrated 

News 
F.  G.  Tomlins,  Esq.,  Jerrold's 

News 
J.   Smith,    Esq.,    Commercial 

Daily  List, 


G,  F.  Smiih,  Esq  ,  Daily  News 
R.  Souter,  Esq  ,   Morniog  Ad- 

veriiser 
J.  Francis,  Esq.,  Athenceum 

D.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Patrio:  and  the 
Banner 

James   Ponsford,    Esq.,    Rail- 

way  Times 
J.  P.   Pittuan,  Esq,  County 

Cbronicle 

E.  Miail,  Esq.,  Nonconformist 

Treasurer— William  R.  Spicer.  Esq.,  New  Bridge-street. 

During  the  late  session  of  Parliament  several  Meetings  of  the 
Committee  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
means  of  effecting  the  abolition  ot  the  Advertisement  and  Paper 
Duties.  After  an  interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer on  the  subject,  tha  Committee,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
resolved  to  confine  the  present  effort  exclusively  to  the  abi'Htion 
of  the  Adveriiperaenc  Tax,  believing  that  to  include  the  Paper 
Duty  would  endanger  the  success  of  buth  measures,  while  a 
reasonable  h  >pe  exists  that  an  energetic  effort  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Advertisement  Du^y  alone  will,  during  the  coming  session 
of  Pariiamtnt,  be  attended  with  success — a  result  that  would 
enable  the  Committee  to  concentrate  its  energies  for  effec.ing 
the  fui-ure  removal  of  the  remaining  impost. 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  Advertisement  Duty  npon  trade 
and  labour  seeking  a  market  through  newspaper  publicity  are 
so  disproportionate  to  the  aoiount  of  revenue  d  -rivable  from 
the  impose— about  150,OOOL  per  annum — that  a  wise  Govern- 
ment wou'd  L;ladl.Y  torego  so  inconsiderable  a  source  of  income 
ia  consideration  of  the  national  benefits  ari.^iug  fiom  its  abo- 
lition. To  enforce  this  view  of  the  subject  on  the  attention  of 
the  Government  will  be  an  especial  objiict  of  the  Committee. 

The  almost  unaninious  combination  of  the  metropolitan  press 
for  the  abolition  of  the  advertisemant  cu"y  will,  "hen  assisted 
by  the  powerful  aid  of  its  provincial  conttmporaries,  offer  an 
agency  so  efBcient  for  the  end  sought  to  be  attained,  tbat  suc- 
cess can  scarcely  fail  to  repay  an  earnest  and  well-orj^anised 
effort. 

The  Committee  have  reason  to  anticipate  that  a  modera'.e 
subscription  fro:n  such  of  the  provincial  journals  as  are  in 
favour  of  the  movement  will,  wi?h  the  amount  subscribed  by 
the  meirop'^litan  press,  be  suScieat  to  covi-r  the  expenses 
attendant  on  the  prosecution  of  the  proposed  object.  Such 
subscriptions  are  therefore  solicited  by  the  Committee,  tc  be 
made  payable  frcm  the  editor  or  proprietor  of  tht  subscribing 
journal  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  by  Post-office  order,  re- 
ceivable at  Charing-cross,  London. 

All  resolutions  and  documents  of  importance  emanating 
from  the  Commit-.ee  will  be  forwarded  to  the  editors  of  newa- 
papers  favourable  to  the  movement,  in  order  to  effect  that 
unity  of  ac'iou  so  necessary  in  extended  operations  to  ensure 
success. 

%'  The  proprietors  of  the  provincial  journals  are  respectfully 
requested  to  give  publicity  to  this  adveriisemeut. 
By  ordei  of  the  Comoiittee, 

January,  1850.  Thomas  M'Enteer,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Subscriptions  air  ady  received  : — 


COLE'S  SUPERB  DWARF  RED  CELERY. 

WM.  PORT  AYRES  begs  to  inform  his  friendg  and 
the  public  that  he  can  supply  the  above  SEED  of  his 
own  growth,  in  sealed  packets,  with  "  Directions  for  Cultiva- 
tion," at  Is.  each.  This  Celery  may  also  be  had  genuine  of  the 
following  Seedsmen,  «tc.  : 


Warner,  Cornhitl 
Hurst  and  iI'Mullen,  Leaden- 
hall-street 
Flanagan  and  Son,  Mansion- 

h  juse-s.reet 
Nobe,  Fleet-street 
Chariwood,  Covent-garden, 
Hairs,  St.  Martin's-Une 
Ciarke,  Bishopsgate-street 
Hamilton,  •"heap'^ide 
Cnartres,  King   William-street 
Henderson,  Pine-apple-place 
Gleodiuning,  Tai'iiham-green 
J.  and  C.  Lee,  llammersmitb 
Fairba  rn,  Clapham 
Pampliu,  Lea-bridge-road 
Low  and  Co.,  Clapton 
Diwniu  and  Lair.l,  Eilinburgh 
Ga  raway  and  Mays,  Bristol 
F.  and  J.  Dickson,  Clie>ter 
Urquahart  atd  >on,  Dundee 
Po:i:ey,  Plymouth 
Renile  and  Co.,  d:). 
Veifcb  aiid  Son,  Exeter 
Lucombe,  Piuce,  and  Co.,  do. 
Wackioson,  Man,he=*.er 
Darby,  Cirence.stei 


Roy,  Aberdeen 

Ballantyne  and  Co.,  Dalkeith 

Smith,  Worcester 

J.  G.  Wheeler,  Gloucester 

Janson  and  Finney,  Gateshead 

A.  Stewait,   Kelso 

Bnrge-s  and  Kent,  Newcastle,' 

Staffordshire 
Backhouse  and  Son,  York 
Periiius,  Northampton 
Barnes,  Stowmarket 
Turner,  Slough 
Epp?,  Maidstone 
Fisn&r,HoImes,&  Co.,Sheffield 
F.Farreil,  Dublin 
S.  Farreil  and  Co.,  Belfast 
Cuningham,  Liverpool 
Dickson  and  TurnbuIJ,  Perth 
Wa;erer,  Knap-hill 
Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle 
Gregory,  Cirencester 
Silverlock,  Chichester 
Griffin,  Bath 

Staudish  and  Noble,  Bagshot 
Page  and  Son,  Southampton 
Cupa-iU,  Newark,  Notts 
Cattell,  Westerham,  Kent. 


E.ich  pac'.-et  b?ars  W.  P.  A.'s  name  in  fall.  Descriptiv& 
Catalogue  of  Ve.^etable  Sefd,  containing  all  the  noveliies  of 
ihe  Season,  and  List  of  Flower  Seeds,  oq  receipt  of  a  postage 
s^amp.  —  Eronkl.ind.^  Nursery.  Elackheath,  Kent,  January  12. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  a  quantity  of  ACORNS 
— Price  and  quantity  to  be  sent  to   J.  G.  Waite,    Seed 
merchant,  ISl,  High  tlolbarn,  London. 

LIGHT,  CliEaP,   and  DURABLE  ROOFING. 
pROJGuN'S    PATENT    ASPHaLTE    ROUFING 
yy   FELT  and  INODOROUS  FELT,  for  damp  walls.    Sold  in 
rolls,  32  inches  wide,  price  Id.  per  square  foot.     Also  DRY 
Hair  felt,  for  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat  and  deaden- 
ing sound  ;    and  Shtathing  for  Ships'  bottoms  on  which  the 
copper  lies  smooth.      Samples,  Directions,  and  Testimonials- 
sent  by  post.— CEnCGON  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London. 
In  one  vol.  ro^al  y  vo,  illustrated  by  Charts  and  Woodcuts, 
price  9s.,  in  cloth  boards, 
'X'HE     PROGRESS    OF    THE    DEVELOPMENT 
i    OF  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS,  and  of  the  Vaiia'iie  Winds  ; 
with  the  Practical  Applieaiion  of  the  Subject  to  Navii^aiion.    By 
Lieut.-Col.  Reid.  C.B  ,  F.U.S.    John  We.;le.  59  Hi^h  Holborn. 

FRUITS,    VEGETABLES,    and   FLOWERS,  complete  in  Sii 
Monthly  Parts. 

G LENNY'S  HAND-BOOK  to  the  FRUIT  and 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  containing  the  Cultivation  and 
Descrip'.ion  of  every  Fruit  and  Vegetable  grown  in  this  country. 
Part  I.,  price  Is.,  will  be  pub:ibhed  the  1st  of  February.  Also, 
in  one  handsome  volume,  price.  5s.  Gd.,  GLENNY'S  HAND- 
BOOK to  t^e  FLO  WER-G.^KDEN,  containing  the  culture  and 
description  of  all  the  popular  Flowers. 

C.  Cos,  12,  King  Wiiliam-street,  Strand. 


Daily  News 

Mornng  Post 

W.  R.  Spicer,  Esq.     ... 

Athenaeum        

Illus'-rated  News 
Pa'riot     and     British 

Banner  

Standard  of  Freedom 
Commercial  Daily  List 


£1U  10 

10  10 

10  10 

5    5 

3    3 

2  2 
2  2 
2     2 


Douglas  Jerrold's  News   £2     2 


County  Chronicle 
Woiccsier  Chronicle  ... 
Suffolk  Chronicle 
Gateshead  Observer  ... 
Nonconformist 
Bent's  Literary  Adver- 
tiser       

Gardeners'  Chronicle... 


METCALFE  AND  Co.'s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.- The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  ihe  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose.— Is.  An  Improved  Clotbes-Brush,  that  cleais  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair- Brushes,  with  the  durable  uubleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  wliich  do  i.ot  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  po^veiful  friction.  Velvet- 
Brushes,  which  ace  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its_  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitaiicy,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  iutermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Snivrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
BiNGLET,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establishment,  130  B,  Oxford-street, 
one  door  from  IloUes-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  2s.  per  box. 

Cadtion. —  Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's," 
adopted  by  some  houses. 


Price  od.,  or  5s.  for  25  copies  for  distribut\pu  amongst  Cottag- 
Tenantry,  delivered  anywhere  in  London,  on  a  Post-offic 
order  being  sent  to  the  Publisher,  James  ALatthews,  at  th 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

THE  COTT.^GERS'    CALENDAR   OF  GARDEI 
OPERATIONS. 
By  Joseph  Paxton,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, &c.  (tc. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Clironide.    Above  53,000  have^ 
already  been  sold.    Illustrated  with  several  woodcuts. 
Contests : 

Gi':as 

Gooseberries 

Grafting 

Green  tiy 

Heartsease 

Herbs 

Herbaceous  Peren- 
nials 

Heliotrope 

Hollyhocks 

Honeysuckle 

Horse-x-adish 

Hyacinths 

Hydrangeas 

Hyssop 

Indian  Cress 

Iris^ 

Kidney  Beans 

Lavender 

Layering 

Leeks 

Leptosiphons 

Lettuce 

Lobelias 

London  Pride 

Lychnis,  Double 

Marigold 

Mai;]  Oram 

Manures 

Marvel  of  Peru 

M  es  e  mbry  anthe- 
mums 

Mignonette 

Mint 

Mustard 

Narcissus 

Nemophiias 

CEuothera  bifi'ons 

Onions 

Peeouies 

Parsnip 

Parsley 

Peaches 

Pea-haulm 

Pears 

Peas 

Pelargoniums 

Perennials 

Persian  Iris 

Petunias 

Phlox 

Pigs 

Pinks 

Planting 


African  Lilies 

Agapantbus 

Anemones 

Annuals 

.apples 

Apricot 

Auriculas 

Beans 

Beet 

Biennials 

Black  Fly 

Books  for  Cottagers 

Borage 

Borecole 

Box  edgings 

Broccoli 

Brussels  sprouts 

Budding 

Bulbs 

Cabbage 

Cactus 

Calceolarias 

Calit'ornlaa  Annuals 

Campanuas 

Carnations 

Carrots 

Cauliflowers 

Celery 

Cherries 

China  Asters 

China  Roses 

Cbry-anthemum?, 
Chinese 

Chives 

Ciarkias 

Clematis 

Collin  si  as 

Coleworts 

Cre^s 

Creepers 

Crocus 

Crown  Imperials 

Cucumbers 

Cultivation  of  Flow- 
ers in  Windows 

Currants 

Dahlias      Daisies 

Dog's-too.h  Violets 

Exhibitions,       pre- 
paring ariiclts  for 

Ferns,  as  protection 

Fruit 

Fuchsias 

Geutianella 


Plums 

Polyanthua 

Potatoes 

Privet 

Pruning 

Propagate  by  cut- 
tings 

Pyracantha 

Radishes 

Ranunculus 

Ra&pberries 

Rhubarb 

Rockets 

Roses 

Rue 

Rustic  vases 

Sage 

Salvias 

Savoys 

Saxifrage 

Scarlet    Runner 
Beans 

Seeds 

Sea  Daisy  or  Thrift- 

Seakale 

Select  Flowers 

Select    Vegetables 
and  Fruit 

Snails  and  Slugs 

Snowdrops 

Spinach 

Spruce  Fir 

Spur  pruning 

Stocks 

Strawberries 

Summer  Savory 

Sweet  Williams 

Thorn  Hedges 

Thyme 

Tigridia  Pavonia   ■ 

Transplanting  - 

Tree  hi  ting 

TuUps 

Turnips 

Vegetable  Cookery 

Venus's    Looking- 
Glass 

Verbenas 

Vines 

Vii^inian  Stocks 

Wallflowers 

Willows 

Zinnias 


London  :    J.  Matthews,  5,  Upper  Wellington -street,   Strand. 


Printed  by  William  Bbabbdrt,  of  No.  13,  Upper  Wcbum-place,  ia  the 
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Loudon;  anJ  iiublisbed  by  theui  at  the  Office,  iVio.  3,  Chdrlea-atreet,  In  the 
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INDEX. 


Africulttire,  W^elah 

AencoltaraiprogreBs 

Apbls  flexton 

Apprentice  fees 

Beer,  to  correct  acidity  ia 

Birds 

Calendar,  Horticultural 

^    Aerie  111  turnl 

Celery,  Mr.  Cole's 

Curraats,  to  prune 

Diseases  of  plants 

Drainage  Act,  Private  Money  .. 

£lvaBton  Castle 

Farm  management,  economy  in 
FarmiDg,  and  low  prices 

—  hiRh -. 43  b 

Flax,  to  p'epare ^4  a 

—  cultivatinn  of 44   c 

Flowen,  ChiTteui's  arrangement 

of,  for  May  36  a 

FiimiKBtor,  self  acting   39  c 

Gypanm  as  manure 33  e 

HixhUnd  and  Agri.    Society— 

Storinj;  roots 41  c 

Horticultural  Society 39  (> 

Huitable's  (Mr.)  vampblet,  ref.  41  i 
Ireland,   English    and    Scotch 

farmers  in   46  a 

KutziDg's  AlgE.  rev. 39  c 

Landlord  and  tenant  43  a 


38  a 
46  b 

39  a 

40  a 
46  6 
39  a 
3;  6 
37  c 
4-2  a 
35  e 
4-2  e 
4L  b 


Larch,  to  fell , 38  c 

Leased    4:i  c 

Linnsan  Society S'i  b 

Manure... 44   c 

—  gypsumas    39  e 

Microscopical  Society 39  b 

Nurserj'men's  lists  35  c 

Peach  trees,  to  prune 4ii  c 

Pear  moth    33  c 

Plants,  diseases  of 37  c 

—  selections,  V.  collections  of  3a  c 

KaiQ    39  a— 44  a 

RanuQCuluict,  spotted    33  a 

Rata  t).  rabbits    38  c 

—  to  bani«h  39  a 

Kooti,  cost  of  an  acre  of i'i  b 

—  storing  of 44  c 

ftof  es 36  * 

—  conttonoui  bloomiog   ....  3S  a 

Rose  maggot   3i  a 

Royal  Hort.Soc. of  Ireland  ....  39  b 

Saintfoin   46  a 

Seeding,  thick  and  thin 44  b 

Seedsmeo's  Hsta     35  c 

Tenant  and  laodlord 43  a 

Thick  and  thin  seeding 44  6 

Trees,  first  s'shl  of  33  a 

Villa  gardening 37   c 

Viues,  to  prune  37  c 

Worcester  Agri.  Society 46  a 


MYAXrS  LINN^US  RHUBARB. 
T  MYATT  AND  SONS  can  confidently  recommend 
*^  •  this  yariety  as  the  hest  in  cultivation.  The  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  this  assertion  is  the  fact  that  the  Market 
Gardeners  round  London  and  Manchester  have  planted  the 
linoseus  Rhubarb  more  extensiv^^ly  than  aay  other  variety. 
It  is  extraordinarily  productive,  and  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  Victoria  ;  added  to  this,  it  is  held  in  general  esteem 
for  preserving  and  all  culinary  purposes.  One-year  planted 
roots,  Is.  6d.  ;  ditto,  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  Is.  6d, ;  Ticcoria, 
Qd.  The  usual  Trade  allovi^ance.— Post-office  orders  are  re- 
quested to  he  made  payable  to  Joseph  Mtatt,  Manor  Farm, 
Deptford.— Jan.  19. 


"JYTITCHELL'S     ROYAL    ALBERT    RHUBARB 

-L»-i-  still  has  its  supremacy  over  all  other  kinds  for  its  extra- 
ordinary earliness,  delicious  flavour,  and  splendid  red  colour  ; 
also  a  most  prolific  bearer  and  free  grower,  with  large  stalks. 
For  early  forcing  it  far  surpasses  every  other  variety.  For 
making  wine",  preserves,  and  all  culinary  purposes,  it  is 
an  inestimable  production.  Strong  one- year  planted  roots  Is.  Gd. 
each  ;  also  Myatt's  Linnx^us,  la.  Gd. ;  and  Victoria,  9d.  The 
usual  allowance  to  the  trade.  Post-office  orders  made  payable 
to  WHLIAM  MiTCBELL,  Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex,  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention.  N.  B.  The  above  is  from  four  to  fire 
weeks  earlier  than  the  well-known  Victoria. 

■pvOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
-■-'  Bulbs  of  this  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  Flower  have 
been  just  received  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBBKTT'S  Old-esta- 
blished Italian  Warehouse,  IS,  Pall-mall,  and  are  warranted 
double,  and  of  which  large  and  chuice  roots  are  selected  at  4s, 
per  dozen.  Also,  expected,  about  the  end  of  January,  a  choice 
collection  of  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  and  Shaddock  Trees, 
together  with  Catalonian,  Azoriau,  and  Arabian  Jessamine 
plants,  any  of  which  may  be  bespoke.— N.B.  Orders  by  post 
punctually  attended  to. 


CLERODENDRON  BETHONEANUM. 
TTUGH  LOW  AND  Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  offer- 
-■--■-  ing  the  above-named  most  beautiful  plant.  It  was  in- 
troduced  by  them  from  Borneo,  and  is  figured  and  described  by 
Sir  Wm.  J.  Hooker  in  the  December  Number  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  Strong  established  plants,  G3s.  each.  A  Catalogue 
of  their  general  collection,  stamped,  and  free  by  post ;  also  a 
list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  containing  the  best  and 
most  approved  varieties,  may  be  had  on  application, 
Clapton  Nursery,  London,  Jan.  12. 

NEW  DARK  FUCHSIA,    "  SIR  JOHN"  FALSTAFF," 

C     TURNER  inteada  sending  out  this  approved  noble 
•    variety  in  spring.     For  price,  ifcc,  gee  Catalogue,  which 
will  be  ready  in  January.—Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 

OR  SALE,  Two  Millions  of  SEEDLING  THORNS, 
at  lOd.  and  2s.  Gd.  per  1000,  or  the  lot  for  IGOl.    Samples 
sent  on  application  to  W.  H.  Cheistophee,  Tadcaster. 

CHEAP!     CHEAP!!     CHEAP!!! 

CHARLES  DALY  and  SON  beg  to  refer  their  friends 
and  the  public,  who  should  be  in  want  of  cheap  Thorn 
Quick,  cheap  Irish  Yews,  cheap  Shrubs,  cheap  Forest  Trees, 
and  cheap  Early  Seed  Potatoes  at  5s-  per  bushel,  to  their  Adver- 
tisement  in  the  Gat-deners'  Chronicle  of  the  27th  of  October,  and 
3d  and  10th  of  November  last.  Xhtir  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Farming  Seeds  sent  free  by  post,  containing  a  good  many 
of  their  own  growing,  which  will  be  seeo  by  their  Advertisement. 
They  will  also  feel  much  obliged  by  their  customers  paying 
their  last  year'a  account,  as  they  have  no  wish  to  put  them  to 
expense. — Coleraine,  Ireland,  Jan.  17. 


DWARF  PEAS. 
XTAIRS'S  Dwarf  Green  MAMMOTH  KNIGHT'S 
XX  MARROW  PEA  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  in 
existence  ;  grows  2  feet,  is  3  weeks  earlier  than  the  old  dwarf 
Green  Knight's,  and  the  Peas  and  pods  are  twice  the  size. 
5s.  per  quart. 

BISHOP'S  LONGPOD.— Grows  2  feet  high,  early  as  Early 
Frames,  pods  as  large  as  Scymetai-'s,  and  20  to  24  per  stem. 
2s,  per  quart. 

BURBIGE'S  ECLIPSE.— Grows  Ifoothigh,  pods  larger  than 
Imperial,  greater  bearer,  and  altogether  superior  to  that 
variety.     Is,  per  quart. 

The  above  are  three  of  the  best  Dwarf  Peas  ever  introduced. 
Full  particulars  can  be  had  of  Duncan  Haiks,  Seedsman.  &c.. 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  109,  St.  Maviin's-lane,  Chariug-cross 
London.  ^  ' 

Catalogues  can  be  furnished  on  application,  and  every  article 
connected  with  the  trade  supplied  on  terms  to  defy  competition. 
Garden  Tools,  Nets,  Mats,  Mushroom  Spawn,  and  Potatoes 
^S.'voa  frcm  selected  stocke  at  moderate  prices. 


EPPS*  COLLECTIONS  op  KITCHEN 
GARDEN  SEEDS. 
No.  1  contains  the  following  quantities,  and  are  of  the 
best  and  newest  kinds,  being  a  snfficient  supply  for  a  no- 
bleman's large  establishment :  2G  quarts  Peas,  12  quarts 
Beans,  4  oz.  Beet,  1  oz.  Borecole,  C  oz.  Broccoli,  1  oz.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  \  oz.  Buda  Kale,  7  oz  Cabbage,  10  oz.  Carrot,  2  oz. 
Cauliflower,  2  oz.  Celery,  3  lbs.  Cress,  4  pkts.  Cucumber,  2  oz. 
Endive,  2  oz.  Leek,  G  oz.  Lettuce,  3  pkts.  Melon,  2  quarts 
Mustard,  10  oz,  Oniun,  4  oz.  Parsley,  G  oz.  Parpnip,  2  oz.  Savoy, 
3  pints  Radish,  I  oz.  Scorzonera,  2  quarts  Spinach,  2  lbs. 
Turnips,    1  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow,    1  oz.  Salaafy,  and  12  pkts. 

Herbs,  Chili,  Capsicum,  die £3    3    0 

No.  2,  two-thirds  of  the  above        2    2    0 

No.  3,  one-third  ditto  110 

No.  4.— This  collection  is  sufficient  for  a  gentleman 

having  a  moderate  sized  garden  ...    0  12     6 

The  great  satisfaction  these  coUectiong  have  given  to  some 
of  the  principal  families  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  induces  W.  J.  Epps  with  confidence  to  BoUcit  further 
patronage.  The  collections  contain  this  year  15  per  cent,  more 
than  last,  and  quite  equal  in  quality.  Descriptive  Seed  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  application.  All  orders  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  Post-office  order  from  unknown  purchasers.  No 
charge  made  for  pacliing,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  to  any 
railway  station  in  London. — Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Seed  Establishment,  High-street,  Maidstone. 

%«  Cole's  Superb  Dwarf  Red  Celery,  Is.  per  packet. 


AMERICAN   PLANTS. 

GEORGE  BAKER  beg8  to  inform  the  gentry  and 
public  he  has  published  a  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  his 
AMERICAN  AND  COlNlFEROUS  PLANTS,  &c..  and  may  be 
had  on  application.^  Windlesham  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


DAHLIAS. 
pHARLES  TURNER  has  much  pleasure  in  offering 
Vy   the  following  beautiful  new  DAHLIAS,   plants  of  which 
will  be  ready  in  May  next. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  ISLES  ( Sky nner).— White,  distinctly 
tipped  with  deep  crimson,  very  striking  and  beautiful ;  the  petals 
being  smooth  and  well  arranged.  It  was  exhibitedat  Cambridge 
and  Norwich,  12  blooms  on  each  occasion,  and  received  the 
htgheet  award  and  commendation.  Warranted  the  finest  Dahlia 
evercftered  by  C.  Tuener.    3  to  4  feet— 10s.  Gd, 

MRS.  SELDON  (Turner).— Bright  pure  yellow,  good  petal, 
flower  very  circular  and  full  size,  extra  fine.  It  was  awarded 
a  first-class  Certificate  at  Birmingham  for  six  blooms  ;  the  only 
place  eshlbLted  at,  the  stock  being  short.     5  feet — 10s.  Gd. 

THAMES  BANK  HERO  ( Robinson).— Deep  crimson,  full 
size  and  constant,  good  form.    4  feet — 10s.  Gd. 

SERAPH  (Fellows.)— Bright  novel  orange,  cox  pact,  fine 
form,  a  very  constant  flower  for  exhibition.  Received  first  class 
Certihcate  at  Norwich.    3  feet — 10s.  Gd, 

DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  (Fellows).— Silvery  lilac,  very  con- 
stant, and  good  habit.    3  feet — 7s.  Gd. 

QUEEN  OF  LILACS  (Turner).~Pale  lilac,  full  size,  fine 
form,  and  noble  show  flower.    4  feet— 7s.  Gd. 

UNIQUE  (Turner).— Fancy,  dull  red  with  white  tip,  a  fine 
form.    2  to  3  feet — 75.  Gd. 

MRS.  LABOUCHERE  (Turner).— Fancy,  scarlet,  white  tip, 
a  sweet  variety ;  being  very  bright,  constant,  and  not  more 
than  IS  inches  high.     7^.  Gd, 

PURITY  (Turner). — The  finest  white  raised,  when  caught 
very  beautiful,  but  being  uncertain  will  not  be  charged  for. 
Purchasers  of  the  others  may  have  plants  gratis. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  ready  in  January,  comprising  all  the 
novelties. — Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 


RENE  LANGELIER,  Clarendon  Nursery,  St.  Helier, 
Jersey,  begs  to  offer  the  following  new  PEARS,  which 
will  be  found  faithfully  to  answer  the  description  given  of  each, 
they  having  been  tried  and  proved  these  last  five  years  : 

BEURRE  ST.  HELIER.— Ripens  February  and  March; 
large,  brown,  melting,  first  quality;  trees  vigorous.  Will  do 
well  as  a  pyramid  or  on  a  wall ;  all  the  trees  are  not  less  than 
two  years  old  ;  fine  strong,  on  Quince  stocks,  10s.  Gd. 

BEURRE  DEL  AVAL.— Ripens  November  and  December; 
fine  waxy  colour,  size  of  a  large  •Crassane,  melting,  excellent ; 
pyramid  or  north-west  wall  will  suit  it  well.  Most  of  the  trees 
are  in  a  bearing  state  ;  stock  limited.     10s,  Gd. 

GAEOURELLE'S  SEEDLING.— Round  kitchen  fruit,  the 
greatest  bearer  of  Pear  tree^.  Ripens  December  and  January  ; 
well  adapted  for  orchards,  fnr  which  the  trees  are  principally 
trained,  and  are  very  vporous  ;  from  Gs.  to  7s.  Gd. 

R.  L.  regrets  that  the  following  should  have  been  omitted  m 
the  printing  of  his  Descriptive  Catalogue,  but  they  will  be 
found  excellent  and  melting,  viz.,  LANGELIER'S  BEURRE 
and  BEURRE  LEON  DE  CLERC.  Those  who  may  have  re- 
ceived them,  may  be  assured  they  are  of  first-rate  quality  ;  so 
is  GROSSE  CALEBASH,  Having  a  large  stock  of  superior 
grown  trees,  on  Quince  stocks,  all  grown  and  proved  by  R.  L., 
he  has  been  induced  to  reduce  his  price  as  follows,  if  the 
selection  is  left  to  him  ;  none  but  the  best  melting  sorts  will  be 
sent,  and  he  will  be  responsible  fortheir  accuracy.  Baking  or 
kitchen  Pear,  is  desirable,  as  a  melting  sort,  being  so  useful 
for  a  family. 

24  trees  of  best  melting,  strong  and  healthy,  one  of  each  ...  36s. 
24  do.,  one  of  each,  from  3  to  4  years  old,  both  Quince  and 

own  stock ...  48s. 

24  do.,  bearing  trees  605. 

50  do.,  large,  not  less  than  4  or  5  years  old 703, 

50  do.,  larger,  well  grown  and  fine        ... ...  90s. 

50  do.,  very  large      125s. 

The  trade  supplied  with  any  quantity  at  per  100  or  per  1000. 

R,  L.  will  supply  from  200  sorts  and  upwards,  only  one  of 
each,  first  quality,  at  101.  per  100  ;  many  will  be  in  a  bearing 
state. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  Pipee,  23,  Paternoster- 
row,  London,  for  the  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Fine  Camellia 
stocks  for. grafting  or  planting  in  shrubberies,  where  they  do 
well,  from  iOs.  to  50s.  per  100;  also  a  superb  collection,  all 
strong  and  healthy,  of  which  a  Catalogue  will  be  published 
separately,  as  well  as  Vines,  of  which  R.  L.  possesses  an  ex- 
tensive and  select  collection,  also  proved  by  him,  A  remittance 
or  reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
— At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Insti- 
tution, held  on  Wednesday  last,  16th  inst,,  at  the  London 
Coffee-house,  Ludgafe-hill,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  TWO 
PENSIONERS  on  the  Funds  of  this  Charity,  the  following  was 
the  result  of  the  Ballot : 

Name.  Residence.  Applic.  Age,  Votes. 

Marshall  ...  London        

Do 

Brixton         

Dulwlch       

Clapham      

Highgate      

Chelsea        

Quedgley,  Gloucester 
Brixto 


Edw, 

Maey  Browne 
John  Skeates 
Thomas  Mills 
JonN  Appleby 
Robert  Dpncan 
James  Battey 
Edward  Beach 
John  Coces 
Rica.  Kddland 
John  Shepherd 

WlLLTAM  BeOWN  .. 

Rice  Evans 
John  Hdbdfn 
Corn.  Robinson  .. 
John  Snow 
Thos.  Fitzgerald 
John  Hopkins 
HE^<RY  Schneider 


.  Suttoa-at-Houo,  Dartford  3d 


Clapham 
Andover 
Stone,  Staffordshire 

Bath  

Greenwich  ... 
Farnborouijh 

r  uiham        

Nuueaton,  Warwickshire 
Colerne,  Wiltshire 
The  Meeting  then  declared  Mary  Browne,  of  London,  and 
Robert  Duncan,  of  Uigbgate,  as  having  the  greatest  number 
of  Votes,  duly  elected  Pensioners  of  this  Charity. 

Edw.  R.  Cotler,  Secretary, 
January  19. 97.  FarrJngdon-street, 
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BASS  AND  BROWN'S  SEED  AND  PLANT  LIST, 
stamped  to  go  free  by  post.  Copies  forwarded  to  any 
address.  —  The  above  comprises  their  General  Descriptive 
priced  Spring  Catalogue,  in  which  will  be  found  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  the  newest  and  best  articles  that  can  be  procured. 

Part  1  contains  Lists  of  new  and  choice  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  The  Flower  Seeds  aro  in  five  divisions. 
Hardy,  Half-hardy,  and  Tender  Annuals  ;  and  Hardy  and 
Greenhouse  Perennials  ;  descriptive  of  colours,  heights,  prices, 
(Src.  ;  prefaced  by  a  page  of  useful  Remarks  on  Sowing  and 
Raising  Seeds,  wiih  allusions  to  such  as  require  peculiar  care. 
The  Vegetable  List  contains  the  time  of  sowing  each  description 
of  Seed,  giving  heights  of  Peas,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful 
information. 

Part  2,  ROOTS,  FRUITS,  AND  BULBS,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  selection  from  their  Autumn  Catalogue  of  such  as  are 
required  for  spring  planting. 

Part  3,  A  descriptive  priced  List  of  Geraniums^ 
Ftichsias^  DakAas,  Petunias^  X'erbena^f  Chrysanths' 
mums,  Cinerarias,  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Azalea  in- 
dica^  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  a  variety  of 
Bedding  and  other  MisC'Kaneous  Plants, 

Part  4,  NEW  PLANTS  of  1S50,  to  be  sent  out  in  the 
Spring,  consisting  of  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Dahlia3,&c. 
A  separate  Liit  of  Agriculiural  Seeds. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


SAMUEL  FINNEY  and  CO.'S  NEW  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  SEEDS  will  be  ready  in  a  few  dajs,  and 
forwarded  gratis  ou  the  receipt  of  two  penny  stamps  for  postage. 
In  formii/g  our  Collections  of  Seeds  we  have  taken  special  care 
to  include  ail  the  select  and  most  approved  kinds,  and  such  as 
we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  our  Collections  contain  a  full 
supply  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  largest  establishment,  and 
the  kinds  and  quantities  tor  each  ci.dlecuou  are  stated.  No,  1, 
21.  lOs.  ;  No.  2,  II.  10s.  ;  No.  3,  \l.  ;  aijd  No.  i,  12s   Gd. 

Of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  we  have  included  all  the  most  choice 
and  showy  kinds,  particularly  those  we  know  to  succeed  well 
in  the  north,  and  a  full  Hit  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  German 
Seed.=,  imported  direct  in  sealed  packets,  with  prices. 

A  Collection  of  100  packets  uf  the  best  hardy  and 
half-hardy  kinds  for 15s,  Ocf. 

Ditto  ofSO  ditto        ditto        ditto     ...      a    0 

Ditto  of  25  ditto        ditto        ditto     ...       5    0 

We  particularly  recommend  this  Catalogue  to  residents  ia 
the  north,  as  they  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  to  advantage. 
All  orders  delivered  free  of  carriage  at  any  of  the  railway 
stations  between  Newcastle  and  York,  Berwick  and  Carlisiej 
and  by  steam-buat  to  London,  Hull,  Whitby,  Leith,  Dundee, 
and  Aberdeen.  Railway  and  water  communication  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom, 

Samuel  Finney  and  Co.,  Gateshead,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyae. 


PLANTING  SEASON. 

ALFRED  BALSTON  begs  to  inform  planters  he  has 
still  a  large  proportion  of  his  Nursery  Stock  to  dispose 
of,  which,  in  consequence  of  having  relinquished  the  trade,  he 
offers  at  very  reduced  prices.  The  Stock  comprises  every 
variety  of  ORNAMENTAL,  FRUIT,  and  FOREST  TREES, 
and  aU  the  best  kind  of  SHRUBS  in  cultivation,  no  espence 
having  been  spared  in  the  collection,  and  from  tee  light  nature 
of  tbe  soil  in  which  it  has  grown,  the  plants  have  all  a  mass 
of  fibrous  root,  which  causes  them  to  grow  mcst  luxuriantly 
after  being  transplanted. 
A.B.  particularly  recommends  thefollowing  :  Common  Laurel, 
9  inches  to  1  foot,  15s.  ;  1  to  2  feet,  30s. ;  2  to  i  feet,  iOs. ;  4  to  6 
feet,  SOs.  per  1000.  Portugal  Laurels,  1  to  2  feet,  10s.  per  100. 
Rhododendron  ponticuro,  1  to  2  feet,  30s.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  60s. ;  4  to 
5  feet,  100s.  per  lOO.  Ghent  Azaleas  of  all  the  finest  kinds, 
specimen  plants,  i's.  Gd.  each  ;  smaller  ditto,  Gs.  per  dozen. 
Rhododendron  campaoulatum,  caucasicum,  catawbiensis,  &c., 
lOOs.  perlCO,  Standard  Roses  of  ail  ths  finest  sorts,  12s.  per 
dozen,  A  large  stock  of  Evergretu  ,Oak  in  pots  and  iraiis- 
planted  ;  also  common  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Birch,  Berberis,- 
Hornheam,  Privet,  &c. 

Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  remittances.    Orders  amount- 
ing to  5i  delivered  free.— Poole  Nursery,  Dorset. 


POLMAISE  HEATING. 
T  LEWIS'S  IMPROVED  POLMAISE  STOVES 
J  •  are  delivered  to  tbe  Railways  in  London,  with  Plans  for 
fisin"-.  For  a  Greenhouse  :  20  feet  by  12,  61.  10s. ;  30  feet  by  14, 
St.  lo's. ;  60  feet  by  18,  103.  lOs.  Stoves  for  Churches,  Schoolsj 
and  HaUs,  according  to  size. 
Hothouse  Works,  Stamford-hill,  Middlesex, 
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WILLIAM  MASTERS,  Exotic  Nursery,  Canter- 1 
bury,  having  the  largest  and  most  diversified  stock  of 
NURSERY  PLANTS  in  the  country,  and  by  long  experience 
beine  expert  in  determining  the  characteristics  of  various  sites 
of  ground,  so  as  to  plan  and  plant  them  most  desirably,  offers 
his  assistance  to  gentlemen  requiring  the  aid  of  a  Landscape 
Gardener,  or  wanting  Nursery  Plants  at  the  most  economical 
prices.  Planning  and  Planting  by  contract,  if  required.  Com- 
munications to  the  above  address  will  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

GARDEN  SEEDS  of  a  superior  quality  may  be  had  in  Col- 
lections of  II.,  21.  or  21.  worth,  containing  a  supply  for  the 
whole  year,  upon  application  to  the  Rub=.criber,  Also,  a  large 
Collection  ot  the  best  FLOWER  SEEDS,  in  assortments  of 
25  kinds  for  Gs. ;  50  for  10s  j  100  for  ISa.  Larger  quantities  in 
propoition.  Orders  amounting  to  21.  and  upwards  delivered 
to  Hny  station  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway. 

William  Mastees,  Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury, 

-VTEW  VERBENA,  TURNER'S  "MRS.  MILLS." 

i-N  —The  following  opinion  of  the  above  is  from  G-lenny's 
Garden  Almanack :  **This  variety  was  exhibited  at  the 
Shacklewell  Dahlia  and  Seedling  Show,  and  at  Birmingham, 
where  it  tvas  awarded  First  Class  Certificates.  Itisunques- 
tionab'y  the  best  formed  of  all  we  have  seen  in  cultiviition  ; 
the  petals  nearly  touch  each  other  at  the  outer  edge,  and  the 
outUne,  though  not  perfect,  13  nearer  to  it  than  any  we  have 
seen  ;  it  is  one  of  the  colours  that  come  near  to  blue."  It  is  a 
beautiful  pot  plant,  and  equally  desirable  for  bedding,  bting  of 
close  habic,  free  tiowering,  and  fioe  foliage.  Plants  in  spring,  5s. 
Royal  Nursery.  Slough. 


BASS     AND     BROWN'S      GENERAL      SPRING 
CATALOGUE,  for  1S50,    of  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS,  will 
be  supplied  free  by  post  on  application. 

In  their  Catalogue  will  be  found  a  rich  assortment  of 
the  neweU  and  best  articles  ivhich  can  be  procured^  and 
contains  the  usual  descriptive  and  useful  information, 
both  of  seeds  and  plants^  provided  in  their  previous 
annual  Spring  Catalogues* 

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  " 

Complete  Collections  of  the  best  and  newest  sorts,  in  propor- 
tionate quantities  of  eacb,  for  large  and  small  gardens,  at  per 
colleciion,  11.,  2L,  and  3J.  If  auy  sorts  are  not  required,  en- 
larged quiintities  of  others  will  be  sent. 

A  Collection  may  be  had  of  good  sorts  for  a  small  garden, 
for  10s.  6(i. 

SELECT  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Free    by   post,  with  full    instructions   for    sowing,    heights, 
colours,  &c.  s.  d. 

100  varieties  best  and  newest  Annuals        15    0 

5U  varieties  for  8s.  6d.,  30  for  t)S.  6d.,  20  for  . .         , .    4:     0 

20  varieties  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

for  tilling  beds  on  lawns,  7s.  6d,,  or  12  do.  for  .,50 
20  varieties  best  Greenhouse  Annuals,  7s.  6(i,  1.2  for  ,-50 
20  varieties  choice  Greenhouse  PerenniaIs,J.Os.  Bd.,  12  for  7  6 
20  vars,  choice  hardy  fiienuials  and  Perennials,  7s.  Qd.,  12  5     0 

30  varieties  imported  German  Stocks         5    0 

20  ditto  ditto,  3s.  6d.,  12  for  . .        ,.26 

SUPERB  NEW  RANUNCULUSES, 

Free  by  post,  with  printed  instructions  for  planting  and  culture. 

50  choice  new  varieties,  named 40s.  Oct 

25  ditto  ditto         22     6 

50  fine  older  varieties,  named  15    0 

100  finest  mixed,  lOs. ;  100  fine  (free  by  post,  &s  )  ..50 

GLADIOLUS,  EARLY  VARIETIES, 
To  flower  in  the  open  air  from  June  to  August,  and  should  be 

planted  wiiliout  delay. 
12  splendid  named,  10s.  Qd-,  or  post  free,  lis.  6(?. 
-12  vars.  beau-iful  hybrids,  6s.,  or  post  free,  7s. 
Beautiful  mixed  hybrids,  3s.  6d.  per  doz.,  or  post  free,  is.  3c7. 
GLADIOLUS,  LATE  VARIETIES, 
To  flower  in  the  ojten  ground  from  August  to  November. 
Gandavensis,  large  roots,  9<i.  eacb,  or  7s.  Bd.  per  dozen  ; 
Erei.cbk'yensis,  eacn,  as.  ;  autumnalis.  Is.  Bd. ;  formosissimus, 
Is.  Gd.  ;  psiitaciuus  sanguineus.  9d.,  or  7s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  r»- 
mosus,  dd.  ;  rofca  nmndi.  Is.  ;  Splendens,  extra  superb,  3s.  6rf.  ; 
Queen  Victoria,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Piince  of  Wales,  Fuperb,  2s.  6rf.  ;  vi- 
teliinus,  2s.  6d.  ;  bpeciosu=,  2s.  6d.     The  above  are  all  superior 
varieties,  including  vei-y  superior  splendid  new.    The  12  for  21s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
GERANIUMS,  12  new  vars.  of  last  seascn,  strong        . .  42s.  0^ 

„  12  first-rate  older  kinds 15    0 

„  20       ditto  ditto  25    0 

„  fine  older  vars.,  per  doz.     . .         . .     6s.  to  9     0 

,,  12  choice  fancy  varieties 15    0 

CARNATIONS,  12  pair  choice  show  varieties     ..        ,.20    0 
PICOTEES,  12  pair  choice  shnw  varieties  , ,         , .  20     0 

PINKS,  12  pair  choice  varieties        10     0 

ROSES,  STAJJDARDS.  12  splendid  varieties      ..         ..20    0 
„         DWARFS,  12  fine,  9s.  ;  12  superior  ditto  . .  12     0 

,,  ,,  12  choice  Autumnal  vars IS    0 

„         CLIWBING-,  12  tine  varieties         9     0 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  100  showy  varieties  30    0 
„  ,,  ,,      50  ditto  ..        ..  13    0 

„  „  ,,     100  ditto,  including  new 

and  superior  sorts  50     0 

„  ,,  „       50  ditto  ditto        32     0 

HARDY  ROCK  PLANTS,  25  fine  varieties         ..         . ,  12     0 

HARi'Y  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  20  ditto         ..         ..  12     0 

HOLLYHOCKS,  20  proved  fine  double  vars 12     0 

AN  riRRIlINUMS,  J2  tine  vars.,  6s.  ;  12  superior  do.  ...  10    0 
PHLOX,  12  fine  vars.,  Qs.  ;  12  superior  do.  . .         ..90 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  50  select  and  showy  vars.  ..50    0 
„  25  do..  2Ss.  ;  12  do.,  15s. ;  12  extra  choice  25    0 

RHUBARB,  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  each  ..         ..16 

„  Myatt's  LinuEeuB,  each  16 

„  „        Victuria,  per  doz.,  9s. ;  each        ..     10 

,,  Ruiford's  Giant  and  Youell's  Tobolsk,  p.  doz.  5     0 

GOOSEBERRIES,  20  finest  prize  named  vars.,  15s. ;  12  do.  9    0 

,,  fine  varieties,  named,  per  doz.         ..46 

CURRANTS,  fiuest  sorts,  per  doz 3s.  to  4    0 

ASPARAGUS,  fine  Gian-,  per  100 3    0 

CATALOGUES  OF  ROOTS  free  by  post,  on  application, 
comprising  uur  superb  new  Ranunculuses,  Gladioluses,  &c. 

&::?■  The  Branch  Huilway  beivg  now  open  to  Sitdburi/,  and  the 
£astei'n  Unwi  continued  through  to  Noncich,  ive  shall  now  deliver 
goods  carriaye  free  to  London,  Notivich,  or  any  station  on  the  line. 
W^tt/t  goods  amounting  to  not  Uss  than  40?.,  pla/nts  or  seeds  pre- 
sented gratis. 

fus'-ufiice  orders  payable  to  either  Bass  and  Brown  or 
Stephen  Bbown.  Remittances  requested  trom  unknown  cor- 
respou  dents. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establiahment,  Sudbury,  SnflEblk. 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

^^0  BE  DISPONED  OF,  oa  reasonable  terms,  the 
-  Lease,  Stock,  ttc,  of  a  FLORIST  AND  SEED  BUSI- 
NEJ^S,  siiuate  5  miles  from  the  City,  and  in  one  of  the  best 
neighbourhouda  round  Lundon.  Ibe  greater  portion  of  the 
premises  aie  newly  erected,  and  comprise  a  Dwelling-house, 
C'lminaudiug  Show-house,  and  r^eed-shop,  %vith  Stove  and  five 
Piaur-liou&es,  Pits,  die.,  the  whole  ot  whit-h  are  heated  by  Hot 
War*r,  on  tliy  most  approved  principle.  The  Glass  may  be 
eicer  taken  at  a  valuation  with  the  stock  or  at  a  rental.— Fur 
further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Ramsey,  Auctioneer, 
ttc,  Bruniplou  Nursery,  Rrompton,  Middlesex. 


Now  ready, 

AYRES'    AND     MOORE'S     CULTURAL    AND 
DESCRIPTIVE  SEED  LABELS. 
Opinions  of  the  Pbess. 

"  One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  useful  contrivances  of  the 
day ;  one  which  every  seed  vendor  in  Great  B  ritain,  of  whatever 
class,  should  make  up  his  mind  to  adopt."— Gardeners'  Journal, 
December  22,  1849. 

"  Particularly  useful,  and  therefore  deserving  of  general  pa- 
tronage. >•■=**  We  recommend  purchasers  to  obtain  their 
seeds  packed  in  these  useful  envelopes." — Cottage  Gardeuer, 
December  22,  1849. 

"  A  series  of  seed  labels,  or  seed  papers,  for  all  the  popular 
biennial  and  perennial  flower  seeds — for  general  use.  »  -  * 
We  strongly  advise  seedsmen  to  use  these  instructive  seed 
papers,  which  must  come  into  general  use  as  soon  as  they 
become  known,  either  with  vendors  or  the  purchasers  of  seeds." 
— Horticultural  Magazine,  January,  1850. 

"  The  value  of  information  of  this  kind  to  amateurs  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  and  we  anticipate  every  seedsman  in  the 
kingdom  will  avail  himself  of  their  use." — Durham  Advertiser, 

'•  As  these  Descriptive  and  Cultural  Labels  co^t  very  little 
more  than  the  paper,  the  purchaser  can  insist  upon  having  them  ; 
they  will  then  speedily  become  general." — Liverpool  Standard. 

Published  wholesale  by  D.  M,  Aied,  170,  Fleet-street,  London, 
from  whom  specimens  and  lists  may  be  obtained. 


COLE'S  SUPERB  DWARF  RED  CELERY, 

WM.  PORT  AYRES  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and 
the  public  that  he  can  supply  the  above  SEED  of  his 
own  growth,  iu  sealed  packets,  with  "Directions  for  CQltiva- 
tion,"  at  Is.  each.  This  Celery  may  also  be  had  genuine  of  the 
following  Seedsmen,  die.  : 


Warner,  Cornhill 
Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  Leaden- 
hall-street 
Flanagan  and  Son,  Mansion- 
house-street 
Noble,  Fleet-street 
Charlwood,  Covent-garden 
Hairs,  St.  ilartin's-lane 
Clarke,  Bishopsgate-street 
Hamilton,  Cheapside 
Chartres,  King  William-street 
Henderson,  Pine-apple-place 
Glendinning,  Turnbam-green 
J.  and  C.  Lee,  Hammersmith 
Fairbairn,  Clapham 
Pamplin,  Lea-bridge-road 
Low  and  Co.,  Clapton 
Downie  and  Laird,  Edinburgh 
Garraway  and  Mays,  Bristol 
F.  and  J.  Dickson,  Chester 
Uiquhart  and  Son,  Dundee 
Pontey,  Plymouth 
Rendle  and  Co.,  do. 
Veiich  and  Son,  Exeter 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  do. 
WatkinsoD,  Manchester 
Darby,  Cirencester 
Roy,  Aberdeen 
Ballantyne  and  Co,,  Dalkeith 
Smith,  Worcester 
J.  C.  Wheeler,  Gloucester 
Janson  and  Finney,  Gateshead 
Burgess  and  Kent,  Newcastle, 
Staffordshire 


A.  Stewart,  Kelso 
Backhouse  and  Son,  York 
Perkins,  Northampton 
Bai'nes,  Stowmarket 
Turner,  Slough 
Epps,  Maidstone 
Fisher,Holmes,&  Co.,Sheffield 
F.Farrell,  Dublin 
S.  Farrell  and  Co.,  Belfast 
Cuningham,  Liverpool 
Dickson  and  TurnbulJ,  Perth 
Waterer,  Knap-hill 
Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle 
Gregory,  Cirencester 
Silverloek,  Chichester 
Griffin,  Bath 

Standish  and  Noble,  Bagshot 
Page  and  Son,  Southampton 
Cuparn,  Newark,  Notts 
Cattell,  Westerham,  Kent 
Sutton  and  Son,  Reading 
Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent-garden 
EwiDg,  Norwich 
Moore,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk 
Mountjoy,  Ealing 
Widnall  and  Davis,  Cambridge 
Sharp,  Wisbeach 
Pearson,  Hampstead-road 
Pope,  Gib  Beaih,  Birmingham 
Wood,  Coppice,  nr.  Nottingham 
Keynes,  Salisbury 
Ferguson,  Aylesbury 
Hirst,  Dewsbury. 


AYRES*  SUPERB  LATE  WHITE  CELERY.— 
This  is  a  small  and  very  excellent  Celery,  remarkable  for 
standing  very  late  in  the  Spring  without  running  to  seed.  It 
is  of  first-rate  quality,  and  is  very  strongly  recommended.  The 
supply  of  Seed  this  season  is  limited.    2s.  per  packet,  postfree. 

DANESBURY  PARK  GREEN  FLESH  MELON. 
This  Melon  is  recommended  as  being  superior  in  every 
respect  to  the  Beechwood,  very  hardy,  a  first-rate  bearer,  and 
of  very  superior  flavour.  2s.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free  Sliould 
any  purrliaser  be  disappointed  in  this  Melon,  W,  P.  A.  will  re- 
turn the  purchase-money,  so  confident  is  he  of  its  superiority. 
—The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

PATRICK'S  SUPEHlUK  FRAME  CUCUMBER. 
W.  P.  A.  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  few  seeds  of 
this  old  but  first-rate  Cucumber.  It  can  be  confidently  recom- 
mended as  being  one  of  the  very  heit  in  cultivation,  suitable 
alike  for  Pots  and  Frame  fqecing,  and  quite  at  home  upon 
the  open  ridge.  It  is  very  hardy  and  prolific,  very  dark, 
slightly  ribbed,  with  black  spine ;  length,  12  to  20  inches. 
Packets,  post  free,  2s.  Gd. 

QNOW'S     SUPERB    WINTER    WHITE    BROC- 

'^  COLI, — A  few  pounds  of  this  superb  Broccoli  has  been  re- 
ceived direct  from  Mr.  Snow,  and  therefore  it  can  be  warranted 
genuine.  The  seed  will  be  sent  out  neat  as  received  from  Mr, 
S.,  so  that  its  vegetative  power  may  be  depended  upon  as  being 
at  the  least  75  per  cent.     Packets,  post  free,  2s.  6d,  each. 

MISCELLANEOUS    SEEDS.— The    following   can 
be  recommended  as  being  of  first-rate  quality  : 
BROCCOLI. 


Per  packet— 5. 
Elsden's  superb  Winter 

White ,2 

This  variety  is  not  so 
handsome  as  Mr.Snow's, 
but  is  more  hardy,  as  it 
stands  the  generality  of 
winters  uninjured. 
Elsden's     April      White 

Mammoth       . .        . .    1 

A  large  and  excellent 
late  kind. 
Hammond's  true  White 

Cape 

A  genuine  stock  of 
this  first-rate  autumn 
Broccoli. 

Walcheren,  true  Dwarf    2 
Miller's  Dwarf   ..         ..     1 

Very  late,   and  being 
small,   may  be  planted 
at  1  foot  apart.    Recom- 
mended for  amateurs. 
Wilcove,  true      . .         , ,     1 
Green  Cape,  true  . .     1 

From  a  lirst-rate  stock. 
New  Hearting  Borecole    1 
Bnda  Kale,  true  . .     1 

Brussels    Sprouts,    true 

Dwarf  ..        ,,        ..    1 


d. 


2    6 


d. 
1    0 


2     6 
1    0 


0  e 


Per  packet- 
Paragon  Cabbage 

Walcheren    Cauliflower 

Berkshire  Green  Cos 
Lettuce 

Ayrea'  Giant  Curled 
Parsley 

Dwarf  Drumhead  Savoy, 

true        1    tJ 

True  Riflge  Cucumber. .    1    i 
Per  quart. 

Hair's      Dwarf      Green 
Mammoth       Knight's 
Marrow  Pea    . .         . .     5    C 
The  finest  Pea  known, 

Isherwood's  Railway  ..     1    £ 
The  earliest  Pea  known. 

Bishop's  New  Long- 
podded  Dwarf  , . 

A  first-rate  kind. 

Burbidge's  Eclipse  .. 
Very  dwarf. 

Auvergne,  true  . . 

Fairbeard's  Surprise, 
and  Champion  of  Eng- 
land Peas,  each 

British  Queen,  Thurs- 
ton's Reliance,  and 
Knight's  Pea  .  •        •  • 


1    6 
1    6 


1    0 


*•*  W.  P.  A.  begs  to  direct  attention  to  his  priced  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  Seeds,  from  which  purchasers  may  make  their 
own  selection,  cheaper  than  at  the  cheapest  of  the  cheap  advertising 
houses.  All  Seeds  from  this  estabiishmenc  will  be  sent  out  with 
printed  labels,  bearing  full  cultural  directions.  A  select  col- 
lection of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Heaths,  Azalcis,  Pe- 
largoniums, and  Florists'  flowers  generally,  at  moderate  prices. 
A  remittance  indispensable  from  unUuowu  correspondents. 
Post-oSice  orders  on  Greenwich  pavablo  to 

WILLIAM  PORT  AYRE^.  Urouklands  Nursery, 

and  No.  -i.  Tranquil  P.  ace,  Blackheatb,  Ken^ 


COLE'S  SUPERB  SOLID  RED  CELERY.— This 
fine  Celery  has  given  such  entire  satisfaction,  not  only  for 
the  great  size  to  which  it  attains,  but  for  its  unequalled  crisp- 
ness  and  exquisite  nut-Uke  flavour,  that  it  needs  no  further  re- 
commendation. Seed  may  be  had  genuine  from  the  grower,  ■ 
William  Cole,  Dartford,  Kent,  in  sealed  packets.  Is.  Gd.  each, 
or  the  amount  in  postage  stamps;  also  of  Messrs.  J.  and  J, 
Peazeb,  Leyton,  Esses;  Mr,  Bunyabd,  Maidstone,  Kent; 
Mr.  Cbipps,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent;  Mr.  Denver,  82,  Grace- 
church-s'reet,  London;  Mr.  Tilet,  16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath; 
Mr.  Francis,  Hertford  ;  Mr.  Milnee,  Bradford,  Yorkshire  ;  ' 
Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Fairbairn,  Clapham,  near  London  ;  Messrs. 
Garawat,  Mates,  and  Co.,  Bristol ;  and  of  Mr.  Smith,  Wes- 
teroam,  Kent;  Mr.  Pontey,  Nurseryman,  Plymeuth  ;  and  Mr, 
XvERT,   Nurseryman,   Peckham,   Surrey. 

**"  A  liberal  allowance  to  the  trade. 
W.  Cole  further  states,  in  justice  to  himself  and  agents,  that 
his  entire  stock  of  seed  saved  in  1849  is  in  his  possession  and 
that  of  his  agents,  from  whom  it  may  be  had  new  and  genuine, 
bearing  his  name  and  address  printed  on  the  envelope. 


"BROMHAM  HALL"  GREEN   FLESH  MELON", 
Is  the  finest  flavoured  in  the  World. 

EDWARD  TILEY  having  become  possessed  of  the 
whole  stock  of  Seed  of  that  very  superior  Melon  called 
"BROMHAM  HALL"  GREEN  FLESH  MELON,  respect- 
fully  invites  the  attention  of  the  pubUc  generally,  to  the  supe- 
riority of  this  over  all  other  Melons  ever  yet  sent  out.  It  was 
forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  22d, 
184S,  for  his  judgment,  and  he  was  of  decided  opinion  that 
the  Bromham  Hall  Melon  was  the  finest  flavoured  fruit  be  had 
ever  tasted.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Chiswick  Exhibition, 
July  11,  184:9,  where  it  was  awarded  by  the  judges  the  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  for  the  best  flavoured  green  flesh  Melon.  It 
was  again  sent  to  Dr.  Linplet,  August  lltb,  1819  ;  "  We  have 
received  your  Bromham  Hall  Melon,  it  was  much  over  ripe, 
nevertheless  it  was  by  far  the  best  flavoured  ilelon  we  ever 
tasted."  It  was  again  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Rooms,  Regent-street,  September  -Ith,  18i9,  and  was  again 
pronounced  by  the  judges  to  be  the  best  flavoured  Melon  they 
ever  tasted,  and  was  awarded  the  Banksian  Medal.  The  fruit 
is  very  handsome — it  is  round  shaped,  hollow  crown,  beauti- 
fully netted,  thin  skin,  flesh  very  firm  and  solid,  melting 
flavour,  very  free  setter,  and  abundant  bearer.  Weight,  from. 
3  lbs.  to  4i  lbs.  It  has  been  found  to  do  well  during  the 
summer,  without  bottom  heat.  It  may  be  as  easily  grown  by 
an  amateur  in  a  frame  as  the  common  Vegetable  Marrow. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  it  for  the  fruiterer,  as  it  nill  re- 
tain its  fine  flavour  for  a  considerable  time  after  being  cut. 
Sold  in  packets  of  6  seeds,  2s.  6d.  ;  larger  do.  of  15  seeds,  5s. 
Also  the  following  fine  varieties  can  be  highly  recommended 
all  true  :  s,  d. 

Queen  Melon  16  per  packet. 

Bowood  Green  Flesh        10         „ 

Beechwood  do 10        ,, 

Windsor  prize  do..  Is. ;  Emperor  . ,  1  0  ,, 
Fleming's  Trentham  Hybrid  ..  ..10  ,, 
Duncan  Green  Flesh  do.  improved  ,,10  ,, 
Hampton-court  Green  Flesh  , .  .,10  „ 
Egyptian         do.  do.       improved  10        ,, 

First  prize  Cucumber,  Victory  of  Bath  3     0        ,, 

Gordon's  White  Spine 16        ,, 

These  two  Cucumbers  are  unequalled  for  their  superiority 
for  exhibition,  having  been  thoroughly  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  hundreds  of  growers.  They  will  he  found  to  grow 
as  well  out  of  doors  on  a  ridge,  or  against  a  wall,  d'lring  the 
summer  months,  as  a  common  ridge  Cucumber  ;  also  equally 
as  productive.     Length,  from  20  to  2G  inches. 

N.B.  It  is  with  regret  we  state  that  numerous  parties  have 
been  disappointed  by  purchasing  an  inferior  variety  under  the 
name  of  Victory  of  Bath.  E.  T.  begs  to  say  it  has  proved  not 
to  be  the  true  variety  sent  out  by  him. 

Lord  Keynon's  Favourite  (winter  Cucumber),  a  very  scarce 
variety.  It  is  the  best  for  winter  cultivation  ever  yet  grown  ; 
it  is  very  hardy,  and  free  setter,  and  never  shanks  off;  fruit 
very  handsome.  Length,  about  14  inches.  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 
A  packet  of  each  of  the  three  varieties,  5s. ;  if  preferred,  also 
a  packet  of  the  Bromham  Hall  Melon  will  be  included  with  the 
three  Cucumbers  for  75. — Sold  by  Edward  Tilei,  xNuiserjman, , 
Seedsman,  and  Florisc,  Iti,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath.  A  re- 
mittance must  accompany  the  order,  either  in  cash  or  Itf. 
postage  stamps. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.   have  the  pleasure  to 

handtheirXewListof  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Ca'-h. 


SHEET  SQUARES. 
In  boxes  of  100  feet.    s.  d. 
Under 6  by  4. ..12     6 

6  by  4  and  under  7  by  5. ..16     6 

7  by  5  „  8  by  6. ..18    6 
S  by  6          „        10  by  8. ..20     6 


CUT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz.  from  2d.  to  3Ad.  per  foot, 
21        „        3^  „  5        „ 
26        „         3J   „  7i       „ 
32         „         4     „  91       „  .  -.  . 

100  feet  and  I'OO  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  tor  cutting 
up,  at  2id.  per  foot.  British  Plate  Glass,  firom  Is.  -ti.  to  2s.  per 
foot,  according  to  size. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE, packedin boxes 

of  50  feet  each  : 

6  by  4  and  G^  by  4J  ...  10s.  Gd.  I  7  by  5  and  7*  by  5i    ...  125.  Od. 

8  by  6    „     8iby6i...  13    6     |  9  by  7    „  10    by  8      ...15    0 

SHADES  PUR  ORNAMENTS. 

MITCHELL'S  MINERAL  ANTISEPTIC  BLACK  PAINT. 
(Sole  Agent  for  same.) 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS. 

ALABASTER  VaSKS,  WAX  PLOTTERS,  &c. 
ROUGH   PLATE    GLASS    FOR    WINDOWS,    SKYLIGHTS, 
AND  FLOORS. 

J-inch  thick  ...  perfoot  Is.  Od.  I  ^-inch   per  foot  fs.Gd. 

§-inch 1    1        1-inch 4    0 

i-inch 1    6 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  TILES. 

^-inch  thick each  Os.lld.  I  g-inch each  7s,7d, 

1-inch 1      3     I  i-inch    2    0 

SHEET  GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES. 

16'-oz.    21-oz.     2G-CZ.     32.0Z. 

Tiles  made  of  Sheet  Glass  ...    Sd.        lOd.        Is.        Is  id» 

Slates,  20iQches  by  10 lOd.         Is.        U.id.     Is.  Sd. 

Slates  are  kept  in  stock  of  the  usual  sizes,  and  made  to  any 
dimtnsion  and  substance. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  from  2s. to  Gs.  each  ;  METAL  HAND- 
FRAMES,  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  eaih  ;  Grape 
Glasses;  Cucumber  Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd. 
each  ;  Wasp  Traps,  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Hyacinth 
Glasses  and  Dishes,  Fii^h  Globes,  Pliite  and  Wiad^w  Glass  of 
every  description.  Lamp  Shades.  LACTOMETEUSfor  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  i  tubes,  7s.  Gd.  ;  6  tubes,  lOs.  Self-Regis- 
tering Thermometers  for  Greenhouses. 

Estimates  and  List  of  Prices  forwarded  on  application  to  their 
Warehouse,  116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  Londou. 


HARTLEY'S  PATEiNT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  ic. 

See  Article  in  The  Gabde.v£es'  Cheonicle  of  Saturday, 
December  8,  1S49. 

"  Continued  experience  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  this 
is  the  best  material  yet  produced,  and  that  it  -will  in  time  super- 
sede glass  of  all  other  kinds  for  the  greater  part  of  Gardening 
purposes."  ..."  As  for  ihe  article  substiturtd  for  Rough 
Plate     .     .     .     it  is  wholly  untit  for  any  honicuUura!  purpose." 

,  .  .  "  The  best  sample  of  it  \vbii-b  we  b;ive  yet  seen  was 
.Manufactured  bv  Messrs.  Habtlevs,  AND  SOLD  BY  MESSRS. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS  i  CO.,  116,  BISUOPSGATiu  STREET. % 
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KENDLE'S   DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    OF 
SEEDS  can  still  be  obtained  geatis,  on  receipt  of  two 
penny  stamps,  to  pay  the  postage. 

Opinions  of  the  Peess, 

Dr/tiNDLET,  in  the  Gardemrs^  Chronicle^  Dec.  22, 1849,  says, 

"  This  contains  lists  of  good  vegetables^  with  tiseftd  notes 

appended  to  the  nwmes  of  many  of  the  sorts.      ,    ,     ,     It 

it  a  well-arranged  Catalogue,  and  wUl  be  found  of  service 

to  all  purchasers  of  Seeds." 

The  Editor  of ' '  The  Midland  Florist,"  for  January,  1850,  says, 
"  We  have  just  received  the  Gen£ral  Catalogue  of  Gar- 
den, Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds,  sold  by  Wil&im  F. 
Rendle  and  Co.,  Plymouth,  which,  from  its  excellence,  well 
<merits  something  more  than  a  2^a.ssing  notice,  and  happy 
shall  we  be  from  time  to  time  (with  Messrs.  Rendle's  per- 
inission)  to  extract  some  of  its  valuable  information  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  .  .  .  Tlie  Flower  Seed  List 
is  pecidiarly  comprehensive,  and  gives  to  each  variety  its 
sdentijic  name,  hardihood,  time  of  duration,  colour, 
height,  and  time  of  flowering.  Our  readers  will  thus  see 
that,  from  its  immense  utility,  we  can  scarcely  say  too  much 
in  its  recommendation  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  name  of 
ilie  eminent  firm  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  every 
article  they  send  out  will  not  only  be  true  to  name,  but 
also  of  the  best  possible  quality." 

Apply  to  WiLLiAu  E.  Kendle  and  Co., 
Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 

HOME  GROWN  SEEDS. 

SUTTON'S     NEW    PRICED   CATALOGUE     OF 
HOME  GROWN  SEEDS,  being  a  careful  selection  of  only 
■  the  very  best  kinds  of  KITCHEN  GARDEN,  AGRICULTURAL, 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  with  prices  affixed  to  each  article,  will, 
it  is  presumed,  be  found  the  most  useful  and  convenient  of  any 
yet  presented  to  the  public. 

^All  purcJiasers  of  Seeds  would  do  well  to  peruse  this 
Catalogue,  as  the  low  pnces  therein  quoted  will  enable 
them  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  their  expenditure.  It  will 
he  sent  gratis  on  the  receipt  of  a  penny  stamp,  for  postage. 
t  MESSRS.  SUTTON'S  COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  OF 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  now  in  course  of  delivery  at 
the  undermentioned  prices.  No.  1,  21.  2s.  ;  No.  2,  11.  Is. ;  and 
yp.  3,  12s.  6d. — Reading  Seed  Warehouse.  Reading,  Berks. 


larvsa  of  any  of  the  numerous  small  species  of  moths 
which  burrow  into  the  Rose-bud  and  eat  out  its 
heart).  In  a  subsequent  page  (299)  a  woodcut  is 
given  of  a  Rose-snag  cut  open,  showing  a  number  of 
cells,  each  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  these  destructive  larvse. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  several  notices  our 
attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  and  the 
result  of  our  examinations  renders  it  necessary  for  us 
to  advise  the  gardener  not  to  cut  off  the  dead  ends  of 
these  snags  ;  since,  although  in  a  very  few  instances, ; 
we  have  met  with  the  little  black-headed  maggot 
in  question,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  have 
found  that  the  burrows  are  inhabited,  and,  in  fact, 
formed  by  a  different  insect,  whose  economy  is  in 
the  highest  degree  singular,  and  which  deserves  the 
protection  of  the  gardener,  from  the  benefit  which 
it  confers  upon  him,  by  destroying  great  numbers  of 
his  enemies,  the  plant-lice.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  result  of  our  examinations,  for  we  have 
thereby  picked  up  some  facts  in  regard  to  the 
natural  history  of  four  or  five  other  species  of  insects 
inhabiting  the  same  situation,  the  economy  of  which 
has  hitherto  remained  unknown,  or  has  baffled  the 
researches  of  entomologists ;  so  that  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  these  Rose-snags  offer  a  mine  of  interest- 
ing observation  to  any  person  disposed  to  regard 
such  investigations  in  their  proper  light. 


DARTFORD  NURSERY,  DARTFORD,  KENT. 

JD.  PARKS  offera  to  the  public  some  fine  Standard 
•  Full-trained  PEACHES,  2  years  moved,  and  finely  rooted, 
^ood  melting  sorts,  at  very  low  prices.  Also  large  Limes,  Pop- 
lars, Planes,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Thorns  (various),  Acer  macro- 
pbylla.  Spruce,  Larch,  Silver  and  Scotch  Firs,  some  of  them  20 
feet  high,  at  very  reduced  prices,  to  clear  the  ground.  Also, 
Hornbeam,  some  tall,  and  somebushv  ;  Weeping  Ash,  &c. 

A  highly  improved  SEEDLING  SCARLET  GERANIUM, 
raised  from  the  old  Globe,  or  Compactum,  that  being  a  pale 
■scarlet,  and  the  seedling  very  bright.  Price  5s.,  for  strong 
plants  in  March.  They  have  been  shown  to  a  London  nursery- 
man, who  has  ordered  two  plants. 

J.  D.  P.  is  also  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Treatment 
of  a  Deranged  Spine  or  Back,"  price  Is.,  which  can  be  sent  any- 
where by  post,  with  a  2d.  stamp.  J.  D.  P.  also  undertakes 
the  cure  of  deranged  spine. 


STRONG  THORNS  AND  FOREST  TREES. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  Larkfield  Nursery,  Wavertree,  near 
Liverpool,  having  to  clear  oif  this  year  a  portion  of  his 
Nursery  Stock,  consisting  of  100,000  strong  transplanted  Thorns, 
a  few  thousands  of  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  Scotch  Fir,  Ac,  tfec,  from 
3  to  5  feet,  he  would  be  glad  to  sell  them  very  cheap. — Jan  19. 


SEEDLING  RANUNCULUS  ROOTS.  —  Selected 
show  varieties,  containing  edged,  spotted,  striped,  mottled, 
and  beautiful  self  colours,  of  12  years*  selection,  and  which  have 
gained  upwards  of  40  fir.'it  prizes,  are  now  offered  in  one  mix- 
ture, for  the  first  time,  at  2Is.  per  100. 

Samdel  Waltees,  Hilperton,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 


SEED  potatot;s. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  has  much  pleasure  in  an 
nouncing  that  he  has  got  the  under-mentioned  sorts  of 
POTATOES  to  offer  again  this  season,  which  have  for  the  last 
four  successive  years  given  general  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  first  sis  sorts  are  very  early  and  pro- 
ductive ;  those  marked  thus  *  are  the  best  sorts  for  Frame 
Forcing  ;  they  are  offered  at  the  following  prices,  packing 
iucluded  : 

Per  bushel  of  5S  lbs.  I  Per  bushel  of  56  lbs. 

*Early  Oxford  Potatoes  ...  Ss.    Early  Mauleys      7s. 

*Early  Round  Frame     ...    8s.    Early  Cockneys    7s. 

Early  Ash-leaved  Kidney    8s.  I  Fox's  Seedling      7s. 

Second  Early  Potatoes  for  Winter  and  Spring  use  : 
American  Native  Potatoes    5s.  I  Kentish  Pink  Kidney    ...    4s. 

Tork  Regents         5s.  I  Forty  Fold 4s. 

Orders  will  bo  forwarded  on  the  receip'.  of  a  Post-office  order, 
and  great  care  will  be  taken  to  ensure  their  safe  delivery.  A 
liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade.— Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

f  Patholosical  S  p.ia. 

MoNDAT,       Jan.      21 -J  H'^.^"';,- f-«- 

t  statistical    8  P.M. 

f  British  .\rchttect8 3  pui. 

(  Civil  ED^ioeera 8  p.m, 

TuMSDAT,         —        C0<  Medical  and  Chirutgical  8Ap.m. 

L  Zonlosical    9  p.m. 

(  GetiloKlcal  ...SJp.M. 

C  Ro3'al  Society  of  Literature 4  p.m. 

THnRBT,*T         —        04,1  Numismatic    ,.7  P.M. 

iHnasDil.  -*  1  Antiquaridu 8  p.m. 

(Bi>val SJp.M. 

PnrnAv  _       .^;  J  Philological 8  p.ib. 

SAteBDAV,         —       26 -WestmiuBter  Medical 8  p.m. 

If  our  readers  will  take  tire  trouble  to  refer  back 
to  our  volume  for  1848,  p.  254,  they  will  observe  an 
article  entitled  the  "  Florist  and  the  Rose-maggot ;  " 
requesting  our  particular  attention  to  the  history  of 
this  destructive  insect,  with  reference  to  the  obseiTa- 
tions  then  recently  published  in  the  "  Florist,"  and 
extracted  thence  into  our  columns  of  the  same  year, 
p.  191,  announcing  the  discovery,  in  little  cylindrical 
burrows  in  the  dead  snags  of  Rose  bushes,  of  the 
-winter-quarters  of  a  small,  black-headed  maggot, 
■  which  was  therein  asserted  to  be  the  young  state  of 
the  Rose-maggot  (a  term  applied,  by  the  way,  to  the 


parent  fly  has  the  instinct  to  apportion  to  their 
entire  wants ;  but  what  is  sufficiently  curious 
although  they  are  full  grown  at  this  early  period  (when 
the  heat  of  the  weather  is  sufficient  to  cause  them 
quickly  to  undergo  their  transformations),  yet  they 
remain  unchanged  as  larvas,  all  through  the  winter, 
in  the  shape  of  small  yellow  footless  grubs,  enclosed 
in  a  shining  silken  kind  of  case,  becoming  pupse  in 
the  spring,  and  assuming  the  perfect  winged  state 
about  the  end  of  May.  We  have  reared  the  same 
insect  in  burrows  formed  in  the  pith  of  Elder  sticks 
stuck  in  our  garden  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Smith  states  that 
it  also  burrows  into  bramble  sticks,  depositing  small 
green  caterpillars  in  its  cells. 

This  wasp,  which  belongs  to  the  Hymenopterous 
family  of  Crabronids,  is  named,  from  its  uniform 
black  colour,  Cemonus  unicolor.  It  varies  from 
rather  less  than  a  quarter  to  more  than  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  length  ;  it  is  slightly  covered  with  fine 
silvery  down  on  the  head  and  thorax,  and  has  the 
abdomen  glossy,  finely  punctured,  and  afiised  to  the 
thorax  by  a  curved  footstalk  scarcely  longer  than  the 
remainder  of  the  first  segment.  The  male  differs 
from  the  female  in  having  more  of  the  silvery  down 
on  the  face.     It  is  one  of  our  commonest  of  insects. 

J.  0.  w. 


Cemonuscnicolor  magnified,  and  of  the  natural  size,  carrying 
an  aphis  in  its  mouth,  together  with  a  Rose-snag  cut  open,  show, 
ing  a  provisioned  cell,  a  cell  with  the  full  grown  larva,  and  one 
with  the  insect  in  its  cocoon. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  species  which,  from  its  curious  economy,  may 
be  aptly  termed  the  Aphis  Sexton  of  the  Rose-snags, 
On  the  20tli  of  June,  1848,  whilst  looking  over 
some  standard  Roses,  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
dead  ends,  which  had  been  cut  off  obliquely,  we 
observed  a  little  glossy  black  fly,  full  of  activity, 
alight  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  twigs,  and  as  suddenly 
creep  into  one  of  the  little  circular  burrows  which 
we  had  observed  formed  in  the  soft  pithy  part  of  the 
twig.  Our  attention  was  immediately  roused,  not 
only  by  the  action  of  the  insect  itself,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  it  carried  some  small  green  object  in 
its  mouth.  It  soon  flew  out  of  the  hole,  and  after 
patiently  watching  the  stem  wo  saw  it  again  ap- 
proach, but  more  carefully,  in  consequence  of  our 
being  so  close  to  its  burrow.  We  had,  therefore,  an 
opportunity  of  observing  that  its  load  was  a  green 
aphis,  which  it  at  length  took  into  its  hole,  as  it  had 
done  with  the  former. 

This  observation  let  us  into  the  whole  secret  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  burrows,  the  insect  by  which, 
and  the  object  for  which,  they  were  made.  Our 
little  black  fly  was  one  of  the  small  burrowing 
wood  wasps,  and  it  made  these  holes  for  the  pur 
pose  of  fitting  up  a  cell  for  the  abode  of  its  progeny, 
still  unborn,  the  food  of  which  when  hatched  was 
to  consist  of  the  store  of  aphides  which  it  was  then 
engaged  in  burying.  Such  is  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding of  many  species  of  sand  and  wood  wasps, 
whose  economy  has  been  often  observed  and  is  well 
known ;  but  this  species  presented  several  circum- 
stances worthy  of  notice.  The  aphis  was  carried 
by  the  wasp  in  its  jaws,  whereas  many  of  the  allied 
species  make  use  either  of  their  fore,  middle,  or 
hind  legs  to  clasp  their  prey,  but  here  it  is  so  weak 
and  so  light  in  weight  that  the  wasp  is  able  to  carry 
it  without  the  assistance  of  its  legs.  Several  aphides 
are  thus  deposited  in  the  little  oval  cell  previously 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  burrow,  together  with 
an  egg,  and  then  a  covering  is  fixed  over  the  whole  ; 
another  cell  is  then  filled,  which  is  of  course  nearer 
to  the  top  of  the  twig  than  the  first,  and  so  on 
several  cells  are  thus  successively  formed  and  filled. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  imprisoned  aphides 
are  not  killed  by  the  parent  wasp  (in  which  case 
they  would  become  putrid),  but  that  the  young 
larvfe,  when  hatched,  have  a  store  of  fresh  food  ; 
they  do  not,  however,  keep  their  victims  long 
in  suspense,  as  they  are  quickly  hatched  and  are 
very  voracious ;  indeed,  by  the  end  of  July  or 
Aiagust  they  have  attained  their  full  size  and 
entirely  consumed  their  stock  of  food,  which  the 


Once  upon  a  lime  the  gi-eat  object  of  the  English 
Gardener  was  to  make  what  he  called  a  collection 
of  plants.  If  he  had  a  greenhouse  he  would  have  a 
collection  of  Heaths,  or  Pelargoniums,  or  Mesem- 
bryanthemums,  or  Aloes  ;  if  the  master  of  a  stove  it 
was  in  that  case  his  ambition  to  get  together  a  col- 
lection of  Passion-flowers,  or  Ferns,  or  Ixoras,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  If  confined  to  an  acre  of 
ground  he  would  have  a  collection  of  Apples,  or 
Pears,  or  Gooseberries  ;  the  owner  of  a  few  rods  of 
land  would  be  content  with  a  collection  of  Peas,  or 
Lettuces,  or  Potatoes.  In  any  case,  a  collection  was 
the  great  end  to  be  attained.  In  forming  these  collec- 
tions men  did  not  consider  whether  the  plants  were 
useful  or  useless,  handsome  or  ugly,  different  or 
identical  ;  all  they  wanted  was  a  long  list  of  names  ; 
and  a  proud  man  was  he  who  could  say  that  he 
reckoned  a  larger  collection  of  Gooseberries,  or 
Apples,  or  Potatoes,  than  his  neighbour.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  "  seedling  "  or  two,  of  his  own  raising, 
elevated  him  to  the  summit  of  horticultural  hap- 
piness.    Felix  ter  et  ampliit^  ! 

We  have  heard  of  one  gentlemen  who  numbered 
1200  Roses  in  his  list,  among  which  were  about  350 
wild  Briars,  some  of  which  had  a  little  hair  on  their 
leaves,  and  some  had  none,  some  had  double  teeth, 
some  had  single,  one  sort  had  ovate  hips  and  another 
oval,  and  so  on.  There  exists  we  believe  to  this  day 
a  collection  of  Pceonies  formed  upon  the  same 
enlightened  principle  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
similar  collections  of  Daffodils,  MichaelmasDai.?ies,or 
Catmints,  maybe  found  in  some  sequestered  garden. 

This  harmless  folly,  like  many  other  crotchets, 
destitute  of  all  elements  of  longevity,  could  scarcely 
exist,  one  would  think,  in  this  utilitarian  age.  We 
are  therefore  witnessing  at  the  present  day  collec- 
tions giving  way  to  selections;  "hard  pruning" 
applied  in  all  directions  to  those  old  bushes  of  barren 
half  dead  wood  ;  and  a  few  select  plants,  thoroughly 
well  grown,  replacing  the  empty  pots  and  moribund 
sticks  which  invariably  characterised  the  collections 
of  our  worthy  foi'efathers  and  their  ancient  sons  as 
long  as  they  remained  among  us.  It  is  therefore  not  a 
little  curious  to  find  a  race  of  worthy  men  still  un- 
conscious of  the  change  in  public  feeling,  and 
continuing  to  publish  interminable  lists  of  this  and 
that,  as  if  the  rage  for  collections  was  as  fresh  as  ever. 

Some  recent  lists  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen 
afford  amusing  examples  of  this.  One  grower  of 
Roses  offers  607  sorts  of  that  flower  ;  another,  850  ; 
a  Potato-saleman's  catalogue  has  160  sorts ;  a  Dahlia- 
grower's  3  or  400  ;  a  Geranium-grower's,  as  many  ; 
a  seedsman  invites  attention  to  his  38  sorts  of  Cab- 
bage and  61  sorts  of  Peas  ! 

Can  extravagance  go  further  than  this  ?  Should 
any  one  be  surprised  at  the  murmurs  which  are  just 
beginning  to  make  themselves  heard  on  the  part  of 
buyers,  or  that  a  host  of  Rose-lovers  should  already 
have  arrayed  itself  on  the  side  of  our  corre- 
spondent "  Crito  ?  "  Do  the  gentlemen  who  ofl^er 
these  wares  to  the  public  seriously  think  there  is 
common  sense  in  thus  bewildering  their  customers  ? 
that  the  names  under  which  their  "sorts  "  are  sold 
indicate  real  differences  of  quality  1  The  idea  is 
absurd.  Sixty  sorts  of  Peas  I  Why,  there  is  not  a 
dozen  really  worth  growing  ;  the  rest  are  little  more 
than  fudge.  We  should  be  curious  to  know  how 
many  sorts  of  these  Peas  are  provided  from  one  bag 
of  Charltons,  bought  of  one  of  the  great  London  seed- 
merchants.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  an  idle 
man  to  get  a  complete  set  of  such  Peas,  to  raise 
them,  compare  them,  and  report  the  result  for  the 
public  good. 

In  this  respect  buyers  are  greatly  in  want  of  such 
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a  guide  as  the  French  possess  in  their  invaluable 
"Bon  Jardinier."  There  we  find  the  whole  number 
of  Peas,  reputed  as  distinsuishable,  to  amount  to  Si, 
and  of  these  many  are  distinctly  shown  to  be  of  no 
importance.  Perhaps  wemay make  itourownbusiness 
to  put  an  end  to  the  absurdity  belonging  to  English 
■•egetable  seed-lists. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  to  render 
a  variety  worth  permanent  cultivation,  it  should 
possess  some  peculiar  quality  in  which  it  distinctly 
excels  all  other  varieties  previously  known.  To 
distinguish  it  merely  because  it  is  "  a  seedling,"  as 
some  do,  is  sheer  anility.  Those  who  are  every  year 
indnging  forward  what  they  call  novelties  are  bound 
to  Aow  that  they  have  been  proved  by  competent 
judges  to  be  not  only  different  from,  but  better  than 
anything  previously  known  ;  and  if  buyers  were 
•wise,  they  would  refuse  to  purchase  in  the  absence 
of  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  this  point. 

What  is  true  of  mere  varieties,  such  as  those  of 
common  kitchen  garden  plants,  is  equally  true  of  the 
species  belonging  to  classes  holding  a  more  aristo- 
cratical  position  in  vegetable  society.  The  possessor  of 
3  park  admires  the  magnificence  of  the  Conifers  which 
lie  sees  in  the  possession  of  his  country  neighbour. 
Let  him  set  about  fonning  a  collection  of  Conifers, 
and  what  does  he  get  1  many  magnificent  kinds, 
some  of  very  inferior  beauty,  and  many  of  no  interest 
whatever.  The  latter  ruin  the  appearance  of  the 
ethers,  and  the  effect  which  was  looked  for  is 
marred.  Take,  for  instance,  a  very  good  list  of 
Conifers  now  before  us ;  who  is  there  that  would 
wish  to  become  possessor  of  such  Pines  as  those 
called  monopkylla,  tortuosa,  pungens,  mitis,  inops, 
Banksiana,  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  of  the  race  ?  In 
this,  as  in  all  cases,  a  selection  is  admirable,  a 
collection  an  absurdity.  So  with  Orchids,  now  much 
and  deservedly  the  fashion.  In  that  glorious  order 
are  found  species  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  the 
most  exquisite  perfume,  and  the  strangest  forms — 
each  class  admirable  in  its  peculiar  way.  But  the 
cultivator  who  proceeds  to  fill  his  house  with  these 
plants  will  be  much  deceived  if  he  imagines  such 
qualities  to  be~universal,  or  even  usual,  in  the  race. 
About  2000  species  are  known  to  us,  with  a  legion 
of  varieties,  and  certainly  there  cannot  be  more  than 
one-sixth  of  that  number  which  wiU  repay  the  grower 
for  his  trouble.  In  the  great  genera  of  Epidendium, 
Catasetum,  Dendrobium,  Oncidium,  Pleurothallis, 
Stelis,  Oberonia,  and  iVIaxillaria,  are  to  be  found 
swarms  of  species  which  would  be  thrown  out  of  a 
bit  of  rock-work  in  a  flower  garden,  if  they  could  be 
cultivated  there.  He  then  who  spends  his  coin  in 
Tnakinor  a  collection  of  Orchids,  will  be  inevitably 
disappointed  ;  he  alone  who  forms  a  good  selection 
will  be  rewarded. 

We  need  not  say  that  these  remarks  are  made 
with  reference  to  horticulture,  and  not  to  botanical 
researches.  The  cultivator  has  one  object  in  view, 
the  botanist  another  ;  and  it  will  often  happen  that 
the  qualities  which  interest  the  one  in  the  highest 
degree  are  precisely  those  which  the  other  dis- 
regards. Bat  such  botanists  are  not  buyers  of  live 
plants ;  their  herbaria  are  their  gardens,  and  very 
satisfactory  ones  too.  It  is  therefore  clearly  the 
interest  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  to  take  off 
their  botanical  spectacles,  and  to  look  at  what  they 
seU.  with  the  same  eyes  as  their  customers.  They 
win  cultivate  that  only  which  is  worth  cultivating  ; 
they  mil  catalogue  those  things  only  which  a  buyer 
ought  to  buy ;  aU  the  rest  they  will  relinquish 
to  the  student  of  the  "  Curiosities  of  Horticulture." 
If  they  will  do  that,  we  shall  soon  see  the  lists  of 
plants  and  seeds  cut  down  to  reasonable  dimensions, 
and  they  will  no  longer  be,  as  many  of  them  now 
are,  mere  mazes,  in  which  one  could  not  find  his 
way  even  with  the  clue  of  an  Ariadne. 

CHEVREUL'S  SCHEMES  OF  FLOWERS  FOR 
MAY. 
1,  White  Candytuft,  red  Tulip  or  double  Lychnis 
(Lychnis  sjlvestria),  white  Candytuft,  red  Tulip  or 
double  Lychnis,  &c.  2,  White  Candytuft,  red  Tulip  or 
double  Lyeimis,  yellow  Alyssum  ;  then  again  white 
Candytuft,  and  so  on.  3,  Blue  Iris,  white  Iris,  blue 
Iris,  white  Iris,  &c.  4,  White  Iris,  Oriental  Poppy 
(Papaver  orientale),  white  Iris,  Oriental  Poppy,  &c. 
S,  White  Iris,  Oriental  Poppy,  blue  Iris,  Oriental 
Poppy,  then  repeat.  6,  Red  Valerian,  white  Valerian, 
red  Valerian,  white  Valerian,  &(?.  7,  White  Valerian, 
Oriental  Poppy,  white  Valerian,  Oriental  Poppy,  &c. 

8,  Red  Valerian,  blue  Iris,  red  Valerian,  blue  Iris,  &c. 

9,  Red  Pteony,  white  Paeony,  red  Pfeony,  white  Pseony, 
&c»  10,  Oriental  Poppies  alternating  with  Gueldres 
Roses  produce  a  good  effect.  1 1,  Gueldres  Roses,  Flax, 
GueldKS  Roses,  Flax,  &c.  12,  Blood-red  China  Rose 
(Rosa  semperflorens),  pink  China  Rose,  bluod-red  ditto, 
pink  ditto,  &c.  13,  Pink  China  Rose,  white  ditto,  pink 
di.to,  white  ditto,  &e.  14,  White  China  Rose,  pink 
ditto,  white  ditto,  red  ditto,  and  so  on,  beginning  again. 
15,  Red  China  Rose,  pink  ditto,  white  ditto,  red  ditto, 
pink  ditto,  white  ditto,  &e.  16,  Pink  China  Rose,  red 
ditto,  pink  ditto,  white  ditto,  pink  ditto,  red  ditto,  pink 
ditto,  white  ditto,  &c. 


A  very  good  border  can  be  made  by  alternating 
groups  of  pink  China  Roses,  or  of  Cinnamon  Roses,  j 
with,  1,  groups  of  I.anrustinua  (Viburnum  tinus)  ;  or  I 
2,  groups  of  yellow  Jasmine.  The  groups  should  be 
1  yard  apart.  The  same  Roses  may  alternate  with 
common  Laurels  (Cerasus  Lauro-cerasus) ;  in  this  case 
the  groups  should  be  from  1  to  2  yards  apart,  and  the 
Roses  should  be  placed  in  threes,  so  as  to  form  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  The  following  arrangements  also  look 
well :  1,  Common  Lilac,  white  Lilac,  common  Lilac, 
white  Lilac,  &c.  2,  Common  Lilac,  Laburnum,  com. 
men  Lilac,  Laburnum,  &c.  3,  Laburnum,  common 
Lilac,  white  Lilac,  common  Lilac,  Laburnum,  common 
Lilac,  white  Lilac,  common  Lilac,  &c.  4,  Laburnum, 
common  Lilac,  Syringa,  common  Lilac,  then  repeat. 
5,  Persian  Lilac,  Spirsea  hypericifolia  or  ulmifoUa,  Per- 
sian Lilac,  Spiraea,  &c.  6,  Persian  Lilac,  Kerria 
japonica,  Persian  Lilac,  Kerria  japonica,  &o.  Although 
the  Kerria  flowers  a  little  earlier  than  the  Persian  Lilac, 
this  arrangement  answers  very  well.  7,  White  Lilac, 
Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum),  white  Lilac,  Judas 
Tree,  Sac.  8,  White  Lilac,  pink  Tartarian  Honeysuckle, 
white  Lilac,  pink  Tartarian,  &c.  9,  Italian  May 
(Spiraea  hypericifolia),  yellow  Jasmine,  Italian  May, 
yellow  Jasmine,  &e.  10,  Perfumed  Cherry  (Prunus 
Mahaleb),  Judas  Tree,  Perfumed  Cherry,  Judas  Tree, 
&c.  When  the  Judas  Tree  is  in  flower,  the  perfumed 
Cherry  is  not ;  the  last  arrangement  is,  however,  re- 
commended for  the  contrast  produced  by  the  flowers  of  ' 
the  first  with  the  foliage  of  the  second.  II,  Perfumed 
Cherry,  Laburnum,  perfumed  Cherry,  Laburnum,  c5te. 
12,  Perfumed  Cherry,  Laburnum,  perfumed  Cherry, 
Judas  Tree,  then  repeat  in  the  same  order.  13, 
Gueldres  Rose,  Bladder  Senna,  Gueldres  Rose,  Bladder 
Senna,  &c.  14,  Gueldres  Rose,  Judas  Tree,  Gueldres 
Rose,  Judas  Tree,  iS:c.  15,  Judas  Tree,  Laburnum,  Judas 
Tree,  Laburnum,  &c.  16,  Judas  Tree,  red  Dogwood 
(Cornus  sanguinea),  Judas  Tree,  Dogwood,  &c.  17,  Sy- 
ringa, Bladder  Senna  or  Scorpion  Senna,  Syringa, 
Sennas,  &c.  18,  Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  Spiraea  uluii- 
folia.  Honeysuckle,  Spirjea,  &e.  Borders  of  Anemones, 
sown  thickly,  are  usually  in  flower  this  month. 


ROSES. 

Specimen  Plants,  Shrubs,  SriNDARDS  and  FAhXT 
Standards,  with  several  Varieties. 

Specimen  Roses  may  be  planted  in  conspicuous  and  ap- 
propriate sicuations,  although  it  is  bad  taste  to  sprinkle 
them  all  overanestablishtnent.    They  should  bs  very  few 
in  number,  and  very  handsome  ingrowth.     Of  the  speci- 
mens best  adapted  there  is  a  choice  of  three.     They  may 
be — 1,  bushes  or  shrubs  ;    2,  standards   of  particular 
kinds  ;    3,  standards  with  several  varieties  budded  on 
the  same  stock.     The  first  may  be  pruned  and  trained 
to  attain  almostany  sizeby  beginning  with  them  young ;  a 
dwarf  or  rather  a  Rose  on  its  own  roots  should  be  selected 
with  half-a-dozen  good  branches  ;   these  may  be  cut 
back  to  1  foot  in  length,  if  strong,  or  cut  back  to  a  single 
eye  if  weak,  because  strong  growth  to  start  with  is  abso-  ; 
lutely  necessary.     With  half-a-duzen  strong  shoots  cat  i 
back  to  a  foot  in  length,  whether  they  are  obtained  at  I 
once  ready  to  plant  or  waited  for  a  year,  you  have  a  good  j 
foundation  for  a  fine  shrub  ;  let  these  be  restrained  by 
hooked   sticks    stuck   into   the    ground   to   hold   them  I 
at  equal  .^distances  round  the  plant,  and  spreading  out,  > 
with  the  ends  within  6  inches  of  the  ground.     Let  these 
make  their  growth  one  season  with  the  exception  of  any 
shoot  that   may  seem  in   the  way,   and    at    the   next ! 
prnning  time  cut  out  all  weak  branches,  and  remove  all  i 
shoots  that  come  up  fresh  from  the  root,  because  to  be  ■ 
handsome  the  bush  must  grow  without  being  choked  by  j 
suckers.     All  the  shoots  should  be  shortened  to  various 
lengths  from  one  to  fom-  eyes,  according  as  they  help  to 
form  a  good  shrub  or  otherwise,  and  any  that  are  in  the 
way  may  be  cut  clean  out  altogether. 

The  after  treatment  of  this  kind  of  specimen  is  as 
simple  as  that  of  a  Currant  or  Gooseberry  bush,  but  in 
all  pruning  of  Roses  it  is  necessary  that  the  shoots 
should  be  cut  as  close  to  the  eye  as  possible  without 
injuring  it,  and  all  shoots  removed  altogether  should  be 
cut  as  close  to  the  stem  from  which  it  grew  as  it  is  pos- 
sible ;  all  snags  are  dangerous,  and  shoots  not  cut  back 
close  to  the  eye  are  apt  to  die  back  past  the  eye.  The 
shrub  once  attaining  a  suflncient  size  and  strength  will 
live  for  years,  and  continue  in  perfection  in  a  sort  of 
wild  growth  without  any  sort  of  care.  The  principal 
object  to  be  attained  is  a  plant  calculated  for  the  pm-- 
pose.  After  a  certain  number  of  years  the  Rose  will 
do  without  pruning,  and  yet  be  a  splendid  object,  for  it 
will  prune  itself,  or  at  least  those  shoots  which  really 
require  removing  will  die  back,  and  you  will  merely 
have  to  cut  away  the  dead  wood. 

The   tree   Rose  for  a   specimen  should  be   selected 
thus  ;   first  it   should   be   on   a  strong  healthy  stock, 
perfectly  straight ;  secondly,  the  bud  must  have  been 
placed   on    a   strong   shoot,    and   pretty   close   to   the 
stock ;    thirdly,   it    should    be  of  the   particular  sort  j 
calculated    to    form    a    handsome    head  ;    fourth,    it 
should   have   a   healthy,  undamaged   root.     This  may 
be  planted  in  the  usual  way,  and  with  tlie  necessary- 
care.     The  growth  of  a  standard  tree,  if  not  attended  j 
to  at  first,  will  never  be  right,  and  cannot  be   made  j 
handsome.     The  hints  already  given  about  pruning  may  j 
be  sulEcient ;  but  the  object  should  be  to  get  the  head  i 
as  large  across  as  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
underpart,  and  as  thick  from  the  bottom  of  the  head  to  j 
the  top,  or  two-thirds  its  diameter  ;  therefore  in  the 
pruning  of  standards  we  ought  to  leave  the  end  bud  ; 
under  the  branch,  that  the  lower  branches  may  always  j 
incline  downwari^ ;  and  these  end  shoots  being  left  two  | 


eyes  long  every  time  the  trees  are  pruned,  soon  attain 
the  desired  size  ;  but  occasionally  we  are  able  to  leave 
three  or  four  eyes  instead  of  two,  when  any  portion  of 
the  tree  wants  filling  out. 

As  the  standards  advance  to  a  large  size,  and  the 
head  gets  almost  uneontroUable,  the  tree  happens-  to 
require  less  of  our  assistance.  It  assumes  an  imposing 
appearance,  and  the  increase  of  the  head  is  much 
slower.  Before  the  head  calls  for  all  the  strength  of 
Nature  to  supply  its  wants,  the  shoots  grow  long  and 
strong,  but  then  the  tree  has  to  support  a  large  head, 
and  there  are  a  thousand  shoots  instead  of  a  dozen ; 
the  shoots  do  not  grow  more  inches  than  they  at  fisst 
did  feet,  so  that,  if  the  tree  be  left  to  itself,  it  very  soon 
suits  its  growth  to  its  situation.  We  have  seen  trees 
carefully  pruned  for  10  or  12  years,  and  then  left  fo 
themselves,  continue  to  be  splendid  specimens  for 
years  afterwards. 

The  third  kind  of  specimens  are  whimsical  perhaps, 
but  curious  and  interesting  for  all  that.  To  get  these 
in  good,  handsome  condition,  and  healthy,  we  must  begin 
with  a  remarkably  strong  Briar,  and,  instead  of  cutting 
off  the  forked  head,  we  should  retain  as  many  branches 
as  we  can  ;  say  we  have  three  good  branches  spreading 
out  a  foot  each  way  when  the  Briar  is  planted.  Let  it 
have  all  the  necessary  care  of  a  good  valuable  Rose,  as 
to  the  pruning  of  the  root,  the  application  of  the  dung, 
and  the  planting  and  stake  ;  all  of  which  we  should 
have  done  on  the  spot  where  it  is  to  remain.  Rub 
all  the  shoots  from  the  stock  except  those  on  the  forked 
branches,  and  allow  about  three  branches  to  remain 
and  grow  on  each  of  these  three  forked  branches.  In 
selecting  the  three  to  be  retained,  have  an  eye  to  the 
object,  which  is  to  place  a  bud  upon  each  of  the  whole 
nine,  and  therefore  let  those  that  remain  be  in  the  best 
position  to  support  the  independent  growth  of  their  own 
head.  In  July  insert  a  bud  in  each  of  these  nine  shoots, 
which  are  the  only  shoots  allowed  to  grow.  Let  the 
buds  be  put  in  as  close  to  the  heel  of  the  shoot  as  pos- 
sible, and  on  the  upper  side.  All  the  buds  should  be 
different  Roses,  but  all  of  one  habit — of  the  slow-growing, 
ever-blooming  sorts  ;  if  some  were  more  vigorous  than 
others,  there  would  be  no  tmiformity  of  growth,  and  it 
would  all  be  confusion. 

In  pruning  these,  the  principal  point  to  be  attended 
to  is  to  cut  them  where  they  are  crowded,  to  remove 
superfluous  wood,  and  not  to  attend  to  the  shape  of  the 
individual  sort,  but  to  their  general  growth,  so  as  to 
form  one  head  among  them  alb  The  small  Roses  are 
the  best  for  this  kind  of  specimen,  and  the  colours 
should  be  contrasted  as  well  as  the  choice  will  allow  ; 
such  a  head,  when  in  bloom,  is  a  very  beautiful  object, 
and  with  a  strong  Briar  it  is  attained  iu  one  season 
partially,  but  in  two  perfectly,  although  it  continues  to 
improve  for  many  years.  The  stock,  and  particularly 
the  forked  branches  of  it,  must  be  constantly  watched, 
to  see  that  it  does  not  shoot ;  for  if  it  did,  and  was 
unnoticed,  it  would  steal  its  way  up  among  the  branches^ 
and  pretty  nearly  choke  up  the  head  before  it  would 
be  discovered,  and  all  that  time  the  various  budded 
varieties  would  suffer,  if  some  were  not  altogether 
destroyed;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  watchful. 

As  to  the  places  in  which  specimen  plants  should  be 
located,  much  depends  on  the  form  of  the  beds  and 
clumps  about  the  lawn,  or  the  disposition  of  the  paths. 
Specimens  are  planted  with  advantage  near  a  clump, 
but  not  too  close,  and  if  opposite  to  a  recess  or  inward 
curve,  so  much  the  better,  but  there  should  be  10  or 
12  feet  between  the  specimen  and  the  clump,  and  in  all 
cases  they  should  be  withia  a  few  feet  of  the  path  ;  but 
this  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste,  as  well  as  the  form  and 
disposition  of  clumps,  the  shape  of  a  lawn,  or  the 
direction  of  the  road.  In  some  cases  a  few  specimen 
plants  of  Roses  add  greatly  to  the  effect,  but  until  they 
have  attained  a  considerable  size  they  look  poor  and 
unmeaning,  yet  it  is  better  to  grow  tbem  where  they 
are  to  remain  than  to  remove  them  large,  for  however 
they  may  escape  immediate  danger  they  perhaps  never 
attain  that  vigour  which  alone  can  secure  healthy  growth. 
Crito. 


ELV.\STON   CASTLE,   THE  SEAT  OF   THE 
EARL   OF  HARRINGTON. 

(Continiiid  from  p.  21.) 
Directing  our  course  along  the  north  side  of  the  lake, 
the  vegetation  is  continually  changing,  and  fresh  objects 
of  interest  are  constantly  presenting  themselves.  Tbe- 
sides  of  the  irregular  Grassy  path  are  clothed  with  huge 
blocks  of  rock,  interspersed  with  interesting  and  valu- 
able plants.  There  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
masses  of  Berheris  trifoliata,  B.  buxifolia,  B.  empetri- 
folia,  B.  rotnndifoha.  Ilex  latifolia,  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla  in  large  bunches.  Arbutus  tomentosa,  4  feet  high 
and  the  same  across,  Mahonia  glumacea,  and  fine  plants 
of  Juniperus  tetragona,  J.  mexicana,  and  occasionally 
immense  shaggy  tufts  ot  Juniperus  tamariscifolia,  hang. 
ii]g  into  the  water.  .\s  we  travelled  along,  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  following  were  constantly  occurring  : 
Juniperus  gossainthtinia,  J.  Bedfordiana,  J.  pendiila 
(from  China),  J.  lycia,  J.  Bermndiana,  J.  oxycedrus, 
J.  pbcenicea,  J.  squamata,  J.  excelsa,  J.  nana,  J.  sibi- 
riea,  J.  communis  pendula,  J.  virginiana  pendula,  J. 
Sabioa  variegata,  large  bunches  of  Genista  triquetra, 
G.  germanica,  G.  actioacantha,  G.  multiflora,  G.  juncea, 
also  profusely  disposed  large  groups  of  the  common  and 
variegated  Rosemary,  white  and  common  Lavender,  &c. 
Behind  thes?,  among  the  high  irregular  rocky  mounds, 
are  grand  plants  of  the  yellow-berried  Holly  ;  some  of 
the  rocks  were  partially  covered  with  variegated  Ivy, 
We  here  saw  a  Juniper,  the   name  of  which  is  un- 
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Imown,  from  Candia,  12  feet  high  ;  and  a  Cupressus 
thnrifera,  15  feet  in  height,  planted  on  dry  hills. 
Leaving  this,  we  take  an  inland  curve,  planted  with 
Deodars,  Hemlock  Spruce,  Picea  Webbiana,  Pinus 
Cembra,  P.  Laricio,  P.  Banksiana  in  the  background  ; 
and  nearer  the  walk  are  numbers  of  Juniperus  excelsa, 
J.  virginiana,  Lavender,  Southernwood,  white-flowering 
Lavender,  Giant  Rhubarb,  Abies  Menziesii,  Juniperus 
sinensis,  J.  thurifera,  J.  phosnicea.  Yews,  &c.  Another 
walk  branches  off  inland,  from  the  back  of  the  great 
reck,  planted  with  Deodar,  Pinus  Lambertiana,  P. 
Sabiniana,  P.  macrocarpa,  &c. 

.One  of  the  most  ditticult  points  to  manage  in  orna- 
mental water  is  the  concealment  of  its  terminations. 
This  is  very  successfully  accomplished  at  the  eastern 
end  of  this  lake,  where  the  visitor  is  of  necessity  imper- 
ceptibly led  into  a  root-house  in  a  recess,  bounded  by  a 
Portugal  Laurel  hedge  and  margined  with  Irish  Yews, 
where  an  opening  gives  an  extended  view  of  the  lake, 
with  its  islands,  and  the  castle  and  church  tower 
emerging  from  the  plantations.  This  arra^'gement 
completely  screens  the  head  of  the  lake  ;  sluices  are 
placed  here,  by  which  about  20  acres  of  ornamental 
shrubbery,  surrounding  the  lake,  can  readily  be  flooded 
in  dry  weather  ;  near  this  is  an  engine-house  which 
supplies  the  castle  with  water  ;  the  latter  is  partially 
concealed,  and  is  otherwise  rendered  an  ornamental 
feature. 


be     inserted     in     the 
Matters  of  this  kind,  which   are  frequently  I  ground,otherwise  many 


been  exposed.  We  look  upon  the  lake  at  Elvaston, 
with  its  majestic  rocky  and  woody  embellishments,  as 
the  result  of  ideas  conceived  upon  the  most  enlarged 
views,  and  with  the  most  enlightened  and  comprehen- 
sive anticipations  of  what  the  result  would  be  ;  and  it  is 
only  individuals  of  inflexible  purpose  who  would  have 
undertaken  such  a  gigantic  task  as  the  work  here  de- 
scribed must  have  been  ;  for  it  is  entirely  an  artificial 
creation,  under  the  greatest  possible  disadvantages,  and 
without  the  smallest  natural  inducement  or  existing 
capability  for  such  a  state  of  things.  J{.  G. 
(To  be  continued.) 

PRUNING.— THE  CURRANT  TREE. 
Under  every  mode  of  training,  the  red  Currant,  and 
also  the  white,  require  to  be  regularly|  pruned  every 
year.     In  rearing   the 
young  plants,  the  first 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is 
a  clear  stem,  about  5 
inches  in   length,  free 
from  suckers.     In  pre- 
paring the  cutting,  care 
should  be  taken  to  re- 
move all  the  buds  on 
the  portion  intended  to 


of  them  would  form 
suckers,  injurious  to 
the  plants,  and  trouble- 
some to  displace  effec- 
tually. In  some  cases 
cuttings  can  be  ob- 
tained long  enough  to 
afford  at  once  the 
proper  length  of  stem  ; 


objects  that  betray  bad  arrangement  or  that  bafHe  the 
flkiU  of  the  artist,  are  here  made  to  serve  ornamental 
purposes. 

In  passing  along  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  new  fea- 
tures are  continually  presented,  both  by  the  nature  of 
the  scene  on  the  opposite  shore  and  the  entirely  new 
description  of  plants  so  frequently  introduced.  On 
leaving  the  head  of  the  lake  we  pass  through  planta- 
tions whose  sides  are  lined   with   Juniperus  sinensis, 

12  feet  high,  with  a   front  line   of  Thuja  Warreana, '  but  when  such  cannot 
10  feet  high,  we  again  come  suddenly  upon  a  grand  i  be  had.  when  the  cut- 
assemblage  of  Juniperus  sinensis,  12  feet  high,  exclu- i  ting   is  altogether   too 
■Bively   on   raised  banks  jutting  forward  in  defile,  the 
surface  being  covered  with  Lavender  Cotton.     Behind 
these  are  immense  rocks,  intermixed  with  Quercus  Ilex, 
Q,  coccifera,  the  Apulco  Pine,  Junip  rus  tornlosa,  and 
groups  of  various  kinds  of  Broom.     Retiring  from  this 
wo  come,  as  if  by  an  accidental  pass,  upon  a  huge  pile 
of  rock,  with  an  apparently  natural  circular  opening, 
giving  an  extensive  view  of  the  water,  with  the  bridge 


short,  or  proves  so  after 
the  necessary  removal 
of  the  imperfectly 
formed  wood  at  top, 
then  three  buds  above 
the  surface  of  the 
ground  will  be  suf- 
ficient.        These     will 


half  a  mile  in  the  distance.  Enormous  columnar  rocks  i  generally  produce  three 
of  great  height  surround  this,  amongst  which  we  noticed  i  shoots,  all  of  which 
abundance  of  Abies  Clanbrasiliana  and  A.  pygmsea ;  may  be  allowed  to 
pyramidal  Cedars  in  groups,  Juniperus  pendula  of  grow  during  the  first 
diina,  Picea  Hudsoni,  Callitris  triquetra,  Juniperus  !  summer  after  the  cut- 
Bermudiana,  various  Ruscus  and  Tamarisks.  We  pro-  '  ting  has  been  planted, 
ceeded  unto  an  elevated  position,  where  a  seat  is  placed, ,  in  order  to  assist  in 
and  a  kind  of  i^ome'rical  view  of  the  lake  is  pre- 1  forming  roots.  Sup- 
seBted,  the  church  and  castle  at  the  same  time  being  -  posing  the  plant  is  in- 
entirely  hid.  The  view  here  almost  baffles  description  ; 
«n  immense  expanse  of  w.ater,  swarming  with  water 
fowl,  is  exposed,  as  well  as  the  bold  sinuosities  of  the 
margin,  with  an  inconceivable  amount  of  artificial  rock 
naturally  disposed  and  planted  with  thousands  of  the 
most  valuable  plants  that  could  be  obtained.  When  we 
contemplate,  for  a  moment,  that  this  is  entirely  a  work 
of  art,  and  consider  the  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  rocks 
an  brought  from  a  great  distance,  employed  in  its 
formation,  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  it  has  not  only 
D9  rival  as  a  work  of  art,  but  there  is  nothing  at  all 


approaching  it,  in  any  garden  in  this  country.  We  are 
now  reaching  the  position  from  which  we  started,  and 
turning  to  the  left,  we  come  upon  some  Maltese  crosses. 


tended  for  the  open 
ground,  and  that  it  is 
to  be  trained  in  the 
usual  way,  open  in  the 
centre ;  then  in  au- 
tumn, after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  two  out  of 
the  three  shoots  which 
the  plant  has  made 
should  be  cut  off,  and 
the   third. 


a  a  a  a,  TrVood  buds. 
b  b.  Fruit  buds. 


the  most  eligible  for  a 
stem,  should  be  short- 
ened, so  that  the  third 


selected  as  ".l*^-   Clusters  termed  fruit  spurs; 
they  consist  cbiefly  of  fruit  buds. 


but  amongst  them  there  are  gene- 
rally some  wood  buds  which  pro- 
duce small  shoots. 


25  feet  high,  constructed  of  enormous  rocky  masses,  I  bud  below  the  cut  may  be  5  inches  above  the  ground, 
surrounded  with  rocky  hills,  planted  with  large  Abies    Three   shoots  will   generally   be  produced   the  foUow- 


Clanbrasiliana,  Savin,  and  Lavender  Cotton ;  near  by 
are  some  cylindrical  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ground 
amongst  them  being  strewed  with  Juniperus  prostrata. 
We  observed  also  a  fine  plant  of  the  silver  Juniperus 
Bsrmudiana,  Thuja  filiformis,  6  feet  high,  and  a  dwarf 
variety  of  Abies  canadensis. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  cast  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  scene  we  have  just  reviewed. 
Some  writers  have  contended  that  rocks  in  garden 
scenery  are  only  admissible  when  the  nature  of 
the  country  presents  precipitate  and  abrupt  undu- 
lations, with  projecting  rocky  strata.  If  this  be 
so,  It  follows  that  this  attractive  and  highly  deco- 
rative style  must  be  limited  to  such  places  as 
Nature  has  indicated  by  cliffs  and  precipices ;  but  we 
entirely  dissent  from  such  an  opinion.  Others,  again, 
consider  that  if  rocks  are  admitted  into  garden  scenery 
where  the  surface  is  level,  nothing  must  be  attempted 
beyond  a  mere  ridge,  as  an  appropriate  situation  for 
Alpine  plants ;  but  we  look  upon  this  view  of  the  subject 
in  the  same  light  as  the  former.  We  have  here  an  ex- 
ample which  subverts  all  such  reasoning.  Again,  as 
regards  ornamental  water,  it  has  been  stated  that  its 
introduction  is  only  justifiable  where  the  mansion  is 
placed  on  an  elevated  position  so  as  to  command  a 
view  of  it  in  the  lowest  ground  presented  to  the  eye. 
Now  it  is  true  that  the  lowest  position  is  the  most  natural 


ing  summer.  In  autumn  the  plants  will  requu-e  to  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  about 
4  inches,  taking  care  to  cut  above  buds  pointing  out- 
wards. We  have  now  a  stem  5  inches  high,  and  three 
branches  diverging  from  it,  each  of  them  shortened  to 
about  4  inches.  Two  shoots  should  be  encouraged  from 
each  of  these  three,  so  that  in  autumn  the  plant  will  have 
six  shoots,  corresponding  with  the  ultimate  number  of 
branches  necessary.  All  other  shoots  must  be  spurred 
to  within  an  inch  of  their  bases.  The  six  shoots  selected 
for  leaders  should  be  cut  back  so  as  to  leave  them  from 
4  to  6  inches  long  ;  and,  like  those  of  the  former 
season,  they  should  be  cut  to  buds  pointing  outwards. 
At  every  future  winter  pruning  the  terminal  shoots  of 
the  six  branches  should  be  shortened  to  between  4  and 
6  inches  long,  according  to  their  strength.  When  the 
branches  nearly  attain  the  intended  height,  the  terminals 
may  be  shortened  to  two  or  three  buds.  With  regard 
to  the  lateral  shoots,  they  must  all  be  cut  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  old  wood  at  every  winter  pruning. 

Some  recommend  summer  pruning.  In  moderation 
it  may  be  advantageously  performed.  When  the  plants 
are  luxuriant,  and  shoots  are  likely  to  overcrowd  the 
centre,  the  tops  of  such  shoots  may  be  cut  off  in  June. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  if  no  shoots  were  allowed 
to  grow  excepting  those  necessary  to  be  retained  at  the 


shoot  trained  upright  for  a  stem.  This  should  bs 
shortened  to  6  inches,  and  the  two  uppermost  shoote 
trained  horizontally  right  and  left.  From  these,  fonp 
upright  shoots  should  be  trained,  so  that  the  distanca 
between  them  may  be  9  inches.  In  order  that  these 
may  not  run  up  without  being  sufficiently  furnished 
with  fruit  spurs,  they  should  be  shortened  to  6  inches, 
and  every  year,  at  the  winter  pruning,  the  upright 
terminal  shoots  of  the  branches  should  be  shortened 
according  to  their  strength,  shorter  if  weak,  and  H 
strong  they  should  not  be  left  longer  than  is  consistent 
with  their  breaking  into  spurs  not  more  th.in  6  inches 
apart.  The  laterals  may  have  their  points  cut  off 
annually  in  June,  and  cut  nearly  close  to  the  old  wood 
at  every  winter  pruning.  Various  other  modes  of 
training  may  be  adopted,  but  the  same  principles  di 
pruning  are  generally  applicable,  namely,  the  short- 
ening of  the  leading  shoots  and  spurring  in  the  laterals 
as  above  du-ected.  The  red  and  white  Currants  may 
be  grafted  on  each  other  with  good  effect,  as  regards 
contrast  of  colours.  R.  T. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  permanent  system  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  pruning  of  the  Vine  has,  by  extensive  practice, 
been  made  pretty  clear.  We  will  begin  with  pruning 
for  early  forcing. 

Experience  has  proved  that  Vines  intended  fop  an 
early  crop  must  not  be  cut  in  so  closely  as  those  which 
are  destined  to  come  in  later,  and  with  little  heat 
beyond  what  the  sun  and  glass  afford.  We  shall  pre- 
sume that  the  Vines  to  be  operated  upon  have  now 
arrived  at  a  full  bearing  state.  If  they  have  to  pro- 
duce an  early  crop,  we  should  recommend  the  spurs 
to  be  cut  back  only  to  the  second  or  third  eye,  not 
closer,  as  it  has  been  found  that  when  subjected  to  a 
high  temperature  at  an  early  period,  those  eyes  a  littles 
in  advance  of  the  main  stem  always  break  kindlier  than 
those  at  the  axle  of  the  spur.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  system  of  pruning,  except  great 
attention  has  been  paid  in  obtaining  a  succession  of 
young  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  old  spur  is  apt  to 
induce  large  gnarly  snags,  as  unsightly  as  they  are  un. 
productive.  To  guard  against  these,  early  attention 
must  be  paid  to  securing  shoots  from  the  bottom  of  the 
spur.  These  latter  will  be  called  into  existence  by 
early  attention  being  paid  to  stopping  the  spurs  which 
are  to  produce  the  fruit.  Thus  checking  the  sap  in 
that  direction,  and  preventing  the  production  of  useless 
foliage,  the  bottom  eyes  are  sure  to  push  ;  hence  one 
only  must  be  permitted  to  grow,  and  it  must  be  stopped 
as  has  been  recommended  for  the  fruit-bearing  spurs. 

In  pruning  for  late  crops,  the  spurs  should  be  cut 
close  back  to  the  main  stem,  leaving  only  the  buds  at 
the  very  base.  If  the  Vines  are  in  vigorous  growth,  as 
they  should  be,  these  buds  will  push  with  great  strength, 
and  show  a  profusion  of  bunches,  which  should  be 
attended  to  in  their  earlier  stages  of  development^ 
selecting  the  most  vigorous,  and  retaining  only  one^ 
unless  you  mean  to  destroy  and  weaken  your  Vines  for 
future  bearing.  Amateurs,  aye,  and  gardeners  too, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  run  into  this  error,  for- 
getting that  it  is  the  last  ounce  that  breaks  the  horse's 
back.  Vines  overworked  in  their  earlier  stages  of 
growth  never  or  rarely  recover  satisfactorily.  In  my 
next  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  Vine ;  they 
shall  chiefly  relate  to  temperature.  Pharo. 


one  for  water  ;  but  where  all  situations  are  alike,  and  no    winter  pruning,  the  plants  would  in  consequence  be  less 
choice  afforded,  as  in  this  case,  is  water,  the  grandest ,  vigorous  in  the  following  season  ;  for  the  more  leaves 


feature  in  ornamental  gardening,  next  to  trees,  to  be 
discarded,  merely  because  certain  objections  exist  as  to 
its  site  1  We  think  not ;  difficulties  such  as  these  are 
what  master-minds  in  the  art  can  and  do  overcome. 
It  is  by  accomplishing  such  feats,  in  defiance  of  natural 
obstacles,  and  in  opposition  to  existing  prejudices 
likewise,  which  have  been  set  down  as  defined  prin- 
cities,  that  these  rules  and  theoretical  injunctions  have 


the  more  roots,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
the  more  abundant  will  be  the  supply  of  nourishment. 

Instead  of  the  open  bush-form.  Currants  may  be  grown 
with  a  single  upright  stem;  and  in  this  way  they 
occupy  very  little  space,  and  yet  produce  good  bunches 
of  fruit,  which  are  not  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  wet. 

When  Currants  are  intended  to  be  trained  against  a 
wall,  they  should  be  planted  3  feet  apart,  and  a  strong 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 
{Cmitimied  from,  fiage  21.) 
Genus  X. ;  one  species.  Rent  (Screpolo). — By  the 
term  Rent  I  mean  a  splitting  or  bursting  which  takes 
place  suddenly,  either  by  the  force  of  excessive  heat, 
which  tears  the  vessels  as  it  distends  them,  or  by  the 
severity  of  cold  when  the  air  rapidly  di'aws  off  the  caloric 
from  the  plant.  These  rents  are  usually  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres,  or  diverge  little  from  it,  as  at  the 
moment  of  bursting  it  is  in  that  direction  that  the  least 
resistance  is  offered.  When  these  rents  and  fissures 
happen  in  winter,  it  is  generally  at  the  time  of  the 
severest  frosts,  and  theyare  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
loud  explosion,  which  is  heard  over  the  country.  Under 
nothern  exposures,  travellers  have  often  heard  sudl 
noises  like  the  reports  of  fire-arms. 

The  same  phenomenon  happens  in  summer  also,  but 
the  thing  is  less  frequent  and  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
same  prejudicial  consequences  that  it  does  in  winter, 
when  the  rents  are  followed  by  necrosis,  and  are,  more- 
over, neglected.  Sometimes  these  fissures  will  close 
naturally.  If  they  remain  open,  then  every  means 
must  be  adopted  to  close  them,  for  it  is  better,  in  the 
case  of  the  trees  thus  injured,  that  they  should  show  a  per- 
manent scar  of  an  old  wound  than  to  run  the  risk  ot  the 
fissures  not  closing  at  all,  and  offering  a  harbour  fop 
insects  and  wet  which  may  facilitate  internal  disorganisa- 
tion. Some  have  proposed  ligatures  for  such  cases ; 
but  this  treatment  is  of  use  rather  for  those  fissures 
which  are  occasioned  by  some  external  mechanical 
violence,  than  for  those  which  are  caused  by  the  excess 
or  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  caloric  I  should  prefer 
making  incisions  in  autumn  or  in  spring  in  the  cal- 
losities adjoining  the  fissures,  when  if  the  strata  of  bark 
have  preserved  their  organisation  and  the  proper  degree 
of  stimulus  for  a  prosperous  vegetation,  the  wounds 
will  shortly  heal  of  themselves.  The  violence  -with 
which  the  imprisoned  heat  escapes  suddenly  is  perhaps 
the  cause  of  the  noise  which  accompanies  the  bursting. 
To  this  genus,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  referred  many 
diseases  said  to  affect  trees  in  particular  ways.  Skitob 
have  observed  Olive-trees  to  have  their  whole  outside 
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so  split  up  that  the  wood  remains  hare  and  the  bark 
separates  from  it.  In  the  same  liind  of  tree  at  other 
times  the  epidermis  and  cellular  tissue  will  be  slit, 
whilst  the  strata  of  bark  and  parenchyma  will  remain 
entire.  These  are  but  different  degrees  of  the  above 
described  malady.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  variations 
except  in  their  effects  and  consequences  which  are  much 
more  fatal  in  proportion  as  the  plants  are  delicate.  For 
example,  it  is  not  all  the  trees  of  a  wood,  although  struck 
by  the  rentfi  so  as  to  have  their  woody  tissues  split,  that 
will  die.  But  in  the  instance  of  the  Olive  it  is  different ; 
in  the  first  of  the  two  above-mentioned  cases,  the  death 
of  the  portion  affected  is  inevitable.  In  the  second  case 
it  will  escape  entirely,  or  only  perish  very  late.  When 
the  fair  season  returns  and  the  sap  rises,  the  growth  of 
the  substance  of  the  tree  will  either  close  the  fissures 
entirely,  or  excrescences  will  form,  which,  although 
they  may  ultimately  destroy  or  much  injure  the  branch, 
will  nevertheless  support  it  for  a  long  time.  These 
rents  will  kill  a  great  many  autumn-made  layers.  I 
have  at  this  moment  under  my  eyes  practical  instances 
in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  asserted. 


THE  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  TREES. 

"  The  Officer  (from  St.  Kilda)  in  his  Embassy,  in 
July  last  (1696),  Travelled  so  far  as  to  Land  on  the 
Continent  next  to  Sky,  and  it  was  a  long  Journy  for  a 
Native  of  St.  Kilda  so  to  do,  for  scarce  any  of  the  In- 
habitants ever  had  the  opportunity  of  Travelling  so 
great  a  way  into  the  World. 

"  They  observed  many  wonderful  things  in  the  course 
of  their  Travels  ;  but  they  have  a  Notion  that  Mack- 
Leod's  Family  is  Equivalent  to  that  of  an  Imperial 
Court,  and  believe  the  King  to  be  only  Superior  to  him  : 
They  say  his  Lady  wore  such  a  strange  Lowland  Dress, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  describe  it;  they 
admired  Glass  Windows  hugely,  and  a  Looking-Glass  to 
them  was  a  prodigy  ;  they  were  amazed  when  they  saw 
Cloth  Hangings  put  upon  a  thick  Wall  of  Stone  and 
Lime,  and  condemn'd  it  as  a  thing  very  Vain  and 
Superfluous. 

"  One  of  the  things  they  wondred  most  at,  was  the 
growth  of  Trees  ;  they  thought  the  Beauty  of  the 
Leaves  and  Branches  admirable,  and  how  they  grew  to 
such  a  height  above  Plants,  was  far  above  their  Con- 
ception :  One  of  them  marvelling  at  it,  told  me,  That 
the  Trees  pulled  hira  back  as  he  Travelled  through  the 
Woods  ;  They  resolved  once  to  carry  some  few  of  them 
on  their  Backs  to  their  Boats,  and  so  take  them  to  St. 
Kilda,  but  upon  second  thoughts,  the  length  of  the 
Journy,  being  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Sky,  deterr'd  them  from  this  undertaking." — A  late 
Voyage  to  St.  Kilda,  by  M.  Martin,  Gent. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Continuous  Blooming  Roses. — I  have  cultivated  a 
considerable  number  of  Roses  for  the  last  10  or  12  years, 
and  find  no  Rose  which  so  well  merits  this  appellation, 
as  the  Gloire  de  RosamiSne.  On  the  south  front  of  a 
house,  it  yields  flowers  for  a  nosegay  8  months  out  of 
the  12.  Twice  during  the  last  five  years  I  have  noted 
this  fact  ;  in  the  one  instance  the  last  blossoms  were 
gathered  January  4,  and  the  first  fresh  (jnes  May  the 
4th,  in  the  other  (a  mild  winter)  the  last  blossoms  were 
January  17,  and  fiVst  fresh.  May  17.  I  did  not  take 
accurate  note  of  other  years,  but  its  ordinary  habit  is 
as  above.  This  winter  its  blossoms  have  ceased  only 
with  the  last  frost.  I  may  further  add  that  its  late 
flowers  are  not  miserable  half-rotten  buds,  but  fair 
fragrant  flowers,  such  as  adurn  a  bouquet.  The 
crimson  China  growing  near  it  does  not  come  into 
bloom  till  three  weeks  or  a  month  later,  and  ceases  a 
full  month  earlier  ;  in  fact,  its  flowers  are  worthless  after 
autumn  once  sets  in.  The  Gloire  de  Rosame'ne  is  a 
semi-double  crimson  Rose,  of  very  brilliant  colour,  and 
fragrant,  and  a  strong  grower,  about  10  feet  high  on  its 
own  roots.  It  is  called  a  Bourbon,  but  has  nothing  in 
common  with  Bourbon  Roses,  and  no  doubt  owes  its 
origin  to  some  very  different  and  peculiai-  parentage.  It 
looks  almost  like  a  cross  between  the  crimson  China  and 
our  common  Dog-rose,  and  I  am  surprised  that  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  breed  from  it,  as  it  seeds  freely. 
None  of  the  new  Roses  show  any  signs  of  affioity  with 
it,  but  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  hardy  Roses  which  we  possess.  It  does 
very  well  as  a  standard,  but  does  not  flower  so  early  ; 
and  its  proper  place  is  a  south  wall,  to  grow  up  around 
windows.  Being  rather  naked  below,  it  should  be 
clothed  with  something  else,  for  which  purpose  nothing 
is  better  than  the  crimson  China.  The  Gloire  de 
KosamSne  is  an  old  Rose,  introduced  some  15  or  20 
years  ago,  and  may  be  procured  of  any  nurseryman. 
J.  R.  S.  O.  [It  is  a  great  ornament  of  the  trellis  at 
Dropmore.J 

Spotted  Ranunculuses. — The  following  are  six  excel- 
lent spotted  varieties  on  yellow  grounds.  Dido, 
Flaminiug,  Alexis,  Festus,  Meander,  and  Indicator. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  a  list  of  half  a  dozen 
first-rate  spotted  ones  on  white  grounds  ?  X.  X. 

Apprentice  Fees.~l  have  frequently  seen  discussions 
in  your  columns  which  appear  to  me  to  need  some  firm, 
but  not  unkind  touch,  to  place  the  matters  discussed  in 
a  just  and  reasonable  point  of  view.  The  question, 
whether  gardeners  are  justified  in  taking  apprentice 
fees  from  their  workmen,  is  one  which  can  have  but  one 
solution,  and  which  is  handled  in  a  manner  really  in- 
jurious to  the  useful  class  of  men  who  are  concerned 
m  It.  I  will  first  give  my,  and  I  am  confident  the  only, 
solution  to  this  ctueation.     The  employer  is  the  only 


person  who  can  guaranfee  effec'iveness  and  permanency 
to  the  probation  and  instruction  of  an  apprentice.  "  A  gen- 
tleman "  neither  considers  himself  entitled  to  the  profit 
arising  from  his  gardener's  skill  in  teaching,  nor  could 
profit  by  it,  although  bis  servant's  time  and  skill  are 
his  by  purchase,  without  becoming  a  tradesman.  The 
gardener  or  nurseryman  by  trade,  therefore,  is  the 
only  person  who  can  legally,  or  ought  in  good  faith  to 
receive,  or  permit  to  be  received,  on  his  grounds  a 
mnney-bound  learner.  Presently  we  shall  have  our 
kitchen  maids  apprenticed  to  our  cooks — our  pro- 
fes-tional  cooks,  forsooth  !  Having  given  you  my 
solution  of  the  knot,  I  proceed  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  too  common  to  speak  and  write  of  gardeners.  This 
lies  in  making  a  very  useful  class  of  labourers  look 
upon  themselves  and  their  calling  in  an  erroneous  light, 
calling  their  business  a  profession,  and  raising  Messrs. 
Blue-apron  and  Green-apron  into  a  false  estimation  of 
their  position,  and  leading  them  to  be  discontented  with 
their  situation  in  life.  The  sensible  and  expert  husband- 
man, the  ingenious  and  clever  artisan,  the  weaver, 
the  smith,  and  the  wright,  bring  to  their  businesses  as 
much  mind  and  labour  as  the  gardener  who  should 
even  raise  Pines.  Melons,  and  Cucumbers,  and  miscall 
and  misspell  a  few  names  of  exoiic  plants,  and  have  as 
much  claim  to  the  position  of  professional  men.  An 
ancient  author  gives  a  very  true  accouut  of  the  inju- 
rious tendency  of  calling  things  by  any  but  their  right 
names  ;  the  free  translation  of  it  would  run  thus, 
"  It  is  a  thing  most  pernicious  to  lose  the  right  terms 
for  matters  discussed,  or  in  the  business  and  intercourse 
of  the  world."  We  will  see  how  this  affects  the  case 
in  hand.  We  have  only  to  look  to  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  discussion  of  apprentice  fees  in  last  week's  Chro- 
nicle, to  see  it  exemplified  in  the  mention  of  "  the  compa- 
ratively low  salaries  "  received  by  gardeners.  Why, 
professional  gentlemen  certainly  should  have,  at  least, 
400Z.  or  &001.  a-year,  I  must  own,  though  very  many  in 
the  church,  the  navy,  and  the  army,  not  to  mention 
law  and  physic,  have  nothing  of  the  sort.  And  com- 
pared with  these,  the  blue-aproned  and  green-aproned 
professors  are  shamefully  under-paid.  Thus  our  modest 
professors,  who  simply  wish  60/.,  or  70^.— nay,  80/. 
a-year,  Iionse  and  garden,  and  certain  implied  privileges 
— implied  on  their  sides,  but  followed  by  ejection  when 
discovered  on  their  masters.  This  demand  deprives 
hundreds  of  gentlemen  of  gardeners,  and  hundreds  of 
gardeners  of  places,  and  is  considerably  more  than  is 
expected  by  men  of  the  highest  education,  and  of  the 
real  and  dignified  professions.  Here  is  a  matter  of 
disappointment  and  discontent  arising  from  the  mis- 
calling a  trade  or  business,  and  that  even  when  prac- 
tised by  a  hired  menial,  a  profession.  Another 
source  of  discontent,  not  so  solid,  but  perhaps  more 
mortifying,  is  the  expectation  of  beiog  held  In  great 
estimation,  and  being  made  of  great  importance  by 
their  masters.  I  remember  in  your  columns,  perhaps 
a  year  ago,  some  gardener  expressing  himself  in  some 
such  words  as  these  about  masters  :  "  Oh  !  they  don't 
think  of  our  pro— fessi— on  (drawl  it  out  sonorously), 
but  only  of  the  gardener,  my  servant."  Now,  really 
this  would  be  laughable,  except  that  we  see  in  it  matter 
of  regret,  that  these  useful  labourers  for  our  amuse- 
ment and  luxury  should  be  pained  by  a  chimera  of  their 
own,  or  their  false  friends'  creation.  The  objects  of 
these  harmless  people's  study  and  labour  are  so  lovely 
and  so  dtlighlful  that  no  person  of  education  and  feeling 
can  behold  them  without  ecstacy,  nor  partake  of  the 
fruits  of  their  care  and  labour  without  exquisite  satis- 
faction. But  the  ecstacy  and  the  satisfaction  belong 
to  the  objects  themselves,  and  not  to  the  hands  of  honest 
hardness,  which  have  (by  well  digging,  dunging,  potting, 
&c.)  for  hire  supplied  them  ;  though,  as  long  as  they  keep 
their  humble  place,  and  are  respectfully  thankful  for 
the  means  of  livelihood  vouchsafed  them,  they  may 
enjoy  a  slight  reflection  of  the  pleasure  their  faithful 
industry  procures  to  their  employers.  The  gardens  at 
Kew,  and  even  many  noblemen's  gardens,  may  require 
an  army  of  gardeners  of  all  grades  of  proficiency,  and 
these  will  need  organisation  and  discipline,  but  no  one 
of  the  heads  or  managers  of  these,  or  any  other  gardens, 
is  professional  as  a  gardener.  At  least,  we  must  con- 
cede professional  dignity  to  the  artistes  who  dress  my 
lady's  lovely  hair,  and  decorate  her  lovelier  foot,  when  we 
bring  ourselves  to  the  bestowal  of  it  upon  the  graduates  in 
greenaprons.  But  we  mu^t  correct  ourselves.  Wearenot 
the  fountain  of  honour.  We  have  no  right  to  bestow  digni- 
ties, though  the  people  are  becoming  amazingly  sovereign 
in  this  particular  instance.  Every  cobbler  now-a-days 
is  a  "  reverend,  if  he  'spounds  and  'splains  Skripter  (to 
write  phonetically),  arter  wnrk  a- nights  and  a-Suudays." 
Every  man  who  has  a  dirty  boy  under  him  in  a  hoy  is  a 
captain  ;  every  man  who  wears  an  apron,  even  of  leather, 
is  a  "  gemman  ;"  and  every  one  who  has  a  Sunday  cloth 
coat  is  a  squire.  What  has  not  King  Hudson  to  answer 
for  on  this  head.  How  many  esquires  did  he  most  un- 
scrupulously and  unrighteously  create.  What  ruins  has 
he  spread  abroad  over  the  best  suits  of  artisans  and  shop- 
keepers, who  could  only,  decked  out  in  them,  call  at  the 
post-offices  for  their  squireships'  letters  !  My  worthy 
friends,  je  gardeners  !  keep  and  be  contented  with  your 
position.  When  in  business  for  yourselves  ye  are 
tradesmen,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  the  fair  profits 
arising  from,  and  the  consideration  belonging  to  your 
trade.  When  you  take  the  wages  of  an  individual,  or 
a  body  corporate,  you  are  servants,  though,  if  honest 
and  trustworthy,  most  commonly  favourite  servants. 
That  is  the  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  your 
Maker  to  place  you,  and  your  indulged  discontent  would 
be  rightly,  though  impiously,  addressed  to  Him — not  to 


those  whose  tastes'  and  wealth  afford  you  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  your  humble  talent,  and  means  of  an  honest 
and  ample  livelihood.  Elpidophorus,  Hull.  [This  letter 
requires  more  notice  than  we  can  give  it  to-day. 
Another  week  will  produce  our  views  of  the  writei?s 
arguments.] 

A  simple  and  efficacious  way  oj  Smoking  Glass  houses 
with  Tobacco  to  kill  Green-fly. — I  have  used  garden-pots 
for  this  purpose  for  these  10  years.  The  modus  operandi 
is  to  put  a  quantity  of  coke,  coal,  or  short  pieces  of  wood 
made  red  hot  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  then  on 
these  the  tobacco  paper.  That  which  I  use  is  picked 
into  small  pieces  before  it  is  put  on  the  hot  cinders. 
The  pot  is  then  placed  where  it  is  wanted,  and  the 
embers  blown  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  whose  nose  is  in- 
troduced through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  pot  near  its 
bottom.  Many  a  time  have  I  lost  my  dinner,  when, 
being  upon  12s.  a  week,  I  could  ill  afford  it,  through  the 
use  of  these  same  bellows,  and  my  object  now  is  to  in- 
troduce to  you  a  plan  by  which  such  dire  disasters  may 
be  prevented,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of  a  porridge  poC 
(in  Scotch  vernacular) — a  tar  kettle  or  plumber's  pot 
(in  English).  I  punch  out  three  holes  in  its  bottom, 
1  inch  in  diameter,  and  these  afford  means  for  a  current 
of  air  to  pass  through  the  fuel.  Such  an  apparatus 
is  easily  obtainable,  and  being  cast-iron  will  last  and 
answer  the  purpose  perfectly  for  very  many  years. 
James  Cuthill,  Florist,  Camberwell, 

The  proper  time  and  best  way  of  Felling  Larch 
Timber. — In  No.  51,  p.  807,  of  your  last  year's  volume, 
"  A.  B."  asks  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents as  to  this  matter.  I  conceive  that  the  best 
way  would  be  to  chop  or  saw  away  at  the  root  (at  the 
same  place  as  the  root  would  be  sawn  off  if  the  tree 
were  grubbed  up),  whilst  the  tree  is  standing,  all  the 
bark  and  sap-wood,  and  then  let  the  free  remain  stand- 
ing until  late  in  the  next  autumn.  As  the  tree  will  be 
naturally  much  enlarged  close  to  the  ground,  a  saw 
might  be  entered  horizontally  all  round  to  the  depth  of 
the  sap-wood,  and  then,  from  the  height  of  6  inches  or 
more,  being  chopped  down  perpendicularly,  will  re- 
move all  the  sap-wood  there  without  injuring  the  stick 
of  timber.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  crude  fluid  in  the 
alburnum  and  stem  is  not  sap,  nor  scarcely  resinous, 
and  I  think,  in  spring,  the  tree  thus  treated  would  put 
out  leaf  and  convert  some  of  that  crude  fluid  into  resin, 
and  perhaps  deposit  some  thus  converted  in  the  albur- 
num, and  much  improve  its  quality  as  timber.  Certainly 
timber  thus  treated  would  become  seasoned,  dry,  and 
fit  for  use  sooner  than  when  felled  in  any  other  way. 
If  "  A.  B."  has  a  dozen  or  so  of  trees,  all  of  a  size,  let 
him  serve  a  third  part  of  them  as  I  suggest ;  let  him 
fell  a  third  part  now,  and  the  other  third  part  at  Mid- 
summer, and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  plan  suggested 
by  me  will  be  found  the  best.  J.  C.  X.  [These 
opinions  are  not  what  we  and  the  public  want ;  we  re» 
quire  facts  and  experience,  if  there  be  any.] 

Tortrix  angustiora  (see  p.  20). — The  fact  communi- 
cated by  "  Ruricola  "  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the 
larva  of  this  moth  in  the  month  of  January  in  a  web 
attached  to  the  withered  calyx  of  a  Pear,  is  interesting, 
as  proving  that  that  species  passes  the  winter  in  the 
larva  state,  ready  to  commence  its  attacks  upon  the 
young  buds  and  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  developed 
in  the  spring.  I  say  young  buds  and  leaves,  because  I 
think  no  one  reading  "Ruricola's"  account  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  insect  feeds  upon  the  Pear 
itself,  or  that  it  is  naturally  injurious  to  that  fruit.  The 
nature  of  the  large  brown  patch  is  not  described,  and 
we  doubt  whether  this  was  a  bruise  or  a  part  eaten 
away  by  the  larva,  or  merely  a  dark  web  spun  by  the 
insect.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  was  merely  au 
accidental  adoption  of  winter  quarters  by  the  caterpillar, 
which  has  been  mistaken  by  "Ruricola"  (as  was  also 
the  case  with  the  Odymerus  nest  in  the  bee-hive, 
described  by  him  in  this  work,  1848,  pp.  452,  472)  as 
the  natural  feeding  place  of  the  insect.  Were  such 
really  the  case,  the  habits  of  the  insect  must  have 
been  long  ago  observed,  but  such  a  situation,  even  as  a 
hybernaculum,  is  contrary  to  the  ordinary  economy  of 
insect  life.  If  the  Pear  were  left  in  its  natural  state  it 
would  fall  during  the  winter,  and  the  larva  would  find 
itself  in  the  spring  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  a  mass 
of  rotting  vegetable  matter,  instead  of  upon  the  tree  ia 
the  midst  of  its  real  food — the  young  leaves  and  buds. 
lustead  however  of  the  economy  of  this  insect  being 
hitherto  unknown,  as  stated  by  "  Ruricola,"  I  beg  to 
refer  him  to  Loudon's  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  vol.  14, 
where  he  will  find  that  12  years  ago  I  published  a 
detailed  account  of  its  habits  and  of  the  great  injury 
which  its  larva  commits  in  the  spring  upon  the  young 
buds  and  leaves  of  the  Apricot.  Mi-.  W.  Wing  also 
informs  me  that  he  has  reared  this  moth  from  cater- 
pillars found  feeding  upon  the  Whitethorn  in  the  New- 
road,  Paddington,  which  statement  is  confirmed  by 
"  Ruricola's"  having  captured  the  moths  on  the  palings 
of  the  Regent's-park,  adjoining  the  New-road.  It  thus 
seems  that  the  moth  is  indiscriminate  in  its  attacks  on 
the  foliage  of  various  trees.  I  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  that  the  species  of  Smynthurua 
found  upon  Potatoes  and  described  in  this  work  (1848, 
p.  764),  by  Mr.  Hardy,  under  the  name  of  P.  Caulas- 
tinus,  and  copied  into  the  "  Annals  of  Natural  History  " 
for  1848,  has  been  subsequently  published  by  Mr. 
Curtis  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
(July,  1849,  p.  76),  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of 
S.  Solani.  J  O.  (Vesiwood. 

Rats  V.  Rabbits. — As  a  sort  of  consolation  to  the 
gentleman  who  stated  his  wrongs  concerning  the  rats  in 
his  aviary  so  pathetically  last  week,  I  offer  you  this  state  , 
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ment  of  my  own  grievances.  I  have  for  some  time  been 
a  great  rabbit  fancier,  and  have  had  a  nice  outhouse 
fitted  up  for  their  reception,  with  exercise  yard  and 
everything  which  could  conduce  to  their  comfort ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  this,  and  although  I  have  had  my  hutches 
mounted  on  tressels  with  projecting  ends,  and  traps  set 
all  over  the  place,  not  one  rabbit  have  I  been  able  to 
rear  but  five.  I  have  eight  does  and  two  bucks,  so  you 
may  judge  of  the  extent  of  my  sorrows.  Nay,  so  de- 
termined have" my  enemies  been  to  effect  the  downfall 
of  my  establishment,  that  they  have  actually  bored  one 
of  their  accursed  holes  through  the  floor  of  one  of  my 
hutches  at  least  15  inches  from  the  ground,  and  which 
was  placed  on  tressels,  so  that  no  rat  "  of  mortal 
groivth"  could  possibly  climb  through  the  bars.  If 
this  says  nothing  for  their  honesty,  its  says  a  great 
deal  for  their  perseverance  and  power  of  standing  upon 
nothing.  Could  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  me  a 
cure  for  this  nuisance  1  A  Rabbit  Fancier. 

To  banish  and  drive  away  Rats. — It  may  be  done  by 
stuffing  their  holes  after  the  following  manner,  which 
will  banish  them  away  so  that  they  will  not  return  while 
taste  or  smell  remains.  Take  one  pound  of  common 
tar,  half  an  ounce  of  pearlash,  and  as  much  oil  of  vitriol 
as  will  ferment  a  handful  of  common  salt  ;  mix  them 
all  together,  spread  the  mixture  thick  on  bi-own  paper, 
and  lay  a  piece  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes  for  them  to 
walk  on,  then  stuff  some  into  the  holes  and  fill  them  up 
with  lime.  Or  another  way  :  Get  a  paper  bag  full  of 
human  hair  from  a  barber's  shop  and  stuff  the  rat  holes 
with  it,  they  will  never  appear  there  again.  W.  E., 
Neiocastle-upon-Tyne. — Rats  will  prey  on  plants  as 
well  as  on  birds  ;  an  army  of  these  cunning  animals 
visited  the  greenhouses  here  last  spring,  and  destroyed 
many  valuable  plants ;  they  were  not  particular  in 
what  they  attacked  ;  one  night,  to  my  surprise,  they 
gnawed  oif  several  Coniferous  plants.  Night  after  night 
they  visited  me,  but  no  clue  could  be  obtained  as  to 
their  entrance.  I  found,  however,  at  last,  that  they  had 
worked  their  way  down  to  the  foundation,  and  came  up 
by  the  flue.  I  set  traps  in  their  runs,  but  Mr.  Rat  was 
too  cunning  for  me.  He  turned  another  way.  I  tried 
the  ferret  and  dogs,  but  if  we  killed  four,  20  came  in 
search  of  them.  I  then  began  to  think  my  plants  were 
all  doomed  to  be  destroyed.  I  next  tried  phosphorus 
pills,  but  in  vain  ;  after  that  I  chopped  up  fresh  beef 
and  seasoned  it  well  with  arsenic,  and  laid  it  in  their 
runf,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  recollected  that,  when 
a  boy,  these  gentlemen  worked  their  way  into  my 
rabbit  boxes,  and  devoured  six  rabbits  in  one 
night,  of  which  nearly  all  were  eaten.  The  idea 
therefore  occurred  to  me  that  rabbit  flesh  would 
form  a  good  bait.  I  procured  a  young  one,  and 
chopped  it  very  small ;  I  then  worked  white  arsenic 
well  into  it,  and  laid  it  on  tiles  near  their  runs  over 
night.  In  the  morning  all  was  gone.  I  tried  this  the 
second  night,  but  after  taking  such  a  hearty  meal  on  the 
first  occasion  they  were  unable  to  finish  my  second  lot ; 
for  two  or  three  days  afterwards  we  saw  several  in  a 
declining  state,  and  they  ultimately  vacated  the  pre- 
mises.   W.  Culverwell,  Thorpe,  Perrow. 

Birds. — As  a  set-off  to  "  A.  A."  and  his  murderous 
gardener,  I  may  say  that  since  I  came  to  my  present 
residence,  about  two  years  ago,  I  have  never  had  a 
single  bird  destroyed.  This  may  be  thought  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  perhaps  it  is  ;  but  I  find  there  is 
plenty  for  them  and  for  me.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
amply  repay  me,  by  freeing  my  garden  of  innumerable 
insects  and  larvse.  As  to  slugs  and  caterpillars,  such  a 
thing  is  hardly  to  be  seen.  I  would  not  allow  my 
gardener  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  these 
sweet  songsters,  and  of  observing  the  curious  habits  of 
my  feathered  friends,  even  if  it  did  cost  a  few  dishes  of 
fruit  in  the  season.  I  suppose  "  A.  A.'s  "  gardener 
would  shoot  the  crows,  magpies,  and  blackbirds,  which 
are  now  busy  in  the  Grass  field  before  my  windows, 
doing  no  harm,  I  am  sure,  but  probably  much  good. 
Surely  he  can  have  but  little  taste  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  country,  who  can  thus  deprive  himself  of  one  of  its 
greatest  charms  !  C.  W.  P.S.  My  place  is  not  very 
large,  but  large  enough  to  harbour  a  great  variety  of 
birds — about  8  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  gardens, 
shrubberies,  and  pleasure-ground. 

Amount  of  Rain  which  fell  at  St.  Breoke,  Wade, 
bridge,  during  the  year  1849,  as  measured  by  Howard's 
r»ln-gauge  : 


January    3.66 

February    ...  2.02 

March 1.90 

April    3.00 

Maj  3,45 

June     2.61 

July 3.00 


iDches.  Wet  Days. 


24 
16 
16 
24 
17 
15 
16 


August 3.50 

September  ..,  6.75 

October   2,99 

November  ...  4,52 
December  ..,  4.82 


Inches.  Wet  Days. 


,  22 
,  13 
.  17 
.  25 


42.22 


Ditto  at  Goodamoor,  Plympton  : 


Januai'y  6.12 

February    ...  4,44 

March 1.26  , 

April 6.08  . 

May  6.16 

June 1.12 

July 4.02 


iDches.  Wet  Days. 


24 
18 
10 
.  24 
.  14 
,  14 
,  15 


Inches.  Wet  Days. 

August 3,63  21 

September,,,  8,71  16 

October   5.06  19 

November  .,.  4.60  22 

December  ..,  9.06  23 


58.26 
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Henry  H.  Treby,  Jan.  10. 

Mr.  Cole's  Celery. — I  see  that  "  Cole's  superb  solid 
red  Celery  "  is  rather  liberally  advertised.  Will  Mr. 
Cole  favour  the  public  by  pointing  out  the  difference 
between  it  and  a  sort  annuaUy  distributed  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  under  the  name  of  Celeri  Violet.  I 
have  cultivated  both,  and  could  not  perceive  the 
smallest  difference  between  them.  W. 


^octettes. 

HoRTicuLTHKAL,  January  15. — J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  very  few  subjects  were  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion.— Messrs.  Jacksou,  of  Kingston,  sent  an  unnamed 
white-flowered  Odontoglossum,  apparently  0.  maxil- 
lare  ;  and  a  new,  rather  pretty,  though  not  very  showy, 
Chorozema,  called  flavum,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, of  the  Wellingtoa-road  Nursery,  St.  John's- 
wood.— Of  fruit,  Mr.  Davis,,of  Oak-hill,  East  Barnet, 
sent  three  dishes  of  West's  St.  Peter's  Grape,  well- 
coloured,  plump,  and  finely  bloomed,  for  which  a  Certi- 
ficate of  Merit  was  awarded  ;  and,  along  with  them,  two 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. — An  interesting  col- 
lection of  Pears  and  Apples  (10  of  the  former  and  50 
of  the  latter)  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Ches- 
hunt.  Among  these  were  some  new  good-looking  kinds  ; 
but,  as  they  were  not  cut  up,  we  cannot  state  what 
their  qualities  might  be. — Various  garden  labels  were 
exhibited.  The  most  novel  were  some  made  of  what 
was  called  metallised  gutta  percha,  the  invention  of  a 
Mr.  Little,  of  Lockhall,  Bath.  These  were  formed  ap- 
parently by  stamping  the  face  of  the  label  so  as  to  press 
it  down  and  raise  the  name  up,  together  with  a  raised 
border  round  it.  They  were  neat  enough  to  look  at,  but 
being  generally  brown  they  were,  perhaps,  not  so  con- 
spicuous a  little  way  off  as  might  have  been  desirable. 
They  will,  however,  no  doubt  prove  useful,  provided 
they  can  be  made  cheaply  and  to  stand  the  weather. 
Another  kind  was  Mr.  Morrell's  zinc-hacked  labels, 
which  are  now  pretty  well  known.  Theli'  advantages 
consist  in  their  cheapness  and  legibility  when  written  on 
either  with  ink  or  a  soft  pencil.  And,  finally,  Dr. 
Lindley  drew  attention  to  a  specimen  of  the  old- 
fashioued  stamped  leaden  label,  which,  after  all,  is  one 
of  the  most  lasting,  and  when  the  face  is  nicely  painted, 
so  as  to  leave  the  sunk  letters  black,  it  looks  both  neat 
and  legible. 

LiNNEAN,  Jan.  15. — The  Presideut  in  the  chair. 
R.  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  J.  Millingen,  Esq.,  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Dr.  Grindrod,  of  Manchester,  J.  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Hackney,  and  C.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  were  elected 
Fellows.  Several  works  were  presented  by  the  Messrs. 
Reeve,  in  addition  to  previous  gifts  of  the  more  valuable 
works  published  by  their  house.  J.  Curtis,  Esq.,  read  a 
paper  on  a  new  species  of  saw.fly.  After  some  general 
remarks  on  the  habits  of  the  saw-flies,  more  particularly 
the  food  and  habits  of  the  larvje,  which  are  sometimes 
parasitical  and  sometimes  form  galb,  the  author  de- 
scribed a  new  species  which  had  just  been  observed  and 
sent  him  by  Viscount  Goderich,  F.L.S.  He  had  ob- 
served the  larvse  in  1846  on  some  plants  of  Solomon's 
Seal,  and  sent  them  to  the  author,  but  nothing 
came  of  them.  In  subsequent  years  the  larvte 
appeared  on  the  sime  plants,  and  from  these  per- 
fect insects  were  obtained.  They  turned  out  to  be  a 
new  species  of  Selandria,  which  the  author  proposed  to 
name  after  their  discoverer  S.  Robinsoni.  The  larvre 
were  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  aud 
formed  their  cocoons  in  the  earth.  The  author  made 
some  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  wings  of  the  saw- 
flies  as  means  of  specific  distinction.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  drawings.  Ttie  Assistant  Secretary  read 
a  continuation  of  Mr.  Huxley's  researches  on  the 
anatomy  of  certain  families  of  the  Meduste. 

Microscopical,  ^TaM,  16.— The  President  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Woodhouse  and  the  Rev.  S.  Brown  were  elected 
Fellows.  Mr.  J.  S.  Lister  and  Mr.  Jos.  Gratton  were 
appointed  auditors  for  the  ensuing  annual  meeting.  A 
paper  was  read  by  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq,,  on  the  Architec- 
tural Instinct  of  Melicerta  ringens,  a  species  of  fresh- 
water Rotifer.  After  referring  to  the  habits  of  various 
animals  in  building  habitations,  the  author  described 
minutely  the  well-known  case  of  Melicerta  ringens. 
This  case  consists  of  a  mass  of  pellets,  which  are  held 
together  by  a  glutinous  secretion,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  anima|l  resides.  The  author  described  be- 
neath the  disk  oil  the  animal  a  small  rotatory  apparatus 
whose  function  had  not  hitherto  been  discovered,  and 
which  he  had  been  able  to  observe  was  employed  by  the 
animal  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  pellets  of  which 
the  case  was  built  up.  The  case  had  been  supposed  by 
Ehrenberg  to  have  been  formed  by  pellets  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  but  this  was  evidently  au  error.  The 
Chairman  announced  that  the  aunual  meetiog  and 
soiree  of  the  Society  would  be  held  on  February  13. 

Royal  Horticcltubal  of  Ireland. — We  observe  in 
the  Dublin  Advocate  a  report  of  the  late  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Society,  on  which  occasion  it  was  officially 
stated  that  the  past  year  had  been  a  successful  one  ; 
that  in  the  more  useful  departments  of  horticulture  in- 
creasing competition  had  taken  place  ;  that  the  number 
of  subscribing  members  had  increased,  aud  that  the 
sum  outstanding  as  arrears  was  inconsiderable.  To 
meet  the  objections  so  frequently  urged  against  the  ex- 
clusive character  of  the  Society,  the  council  proposed  that 
a  selection  from  among  the  nui  serymen  who  had  lately 
joined  the  Society  should  be  added  to  that  body.  Mr 
George  Roe  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  fact  that 
the  opposition  with  which  they  had  hitherto  had  to  con- 
tend had  given  way,  and  on  the  demand  so  long  and 
strenuously  made  for  the  introduction  of  practical  men 
on  the  council  having  at  last  been  agreed  to,  which  he 
conceived  would  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Society. 
[Here,  then,  we  have  at  last  a  distinct  avowal  that  the 
complaints  which  we  and  others  have  so  often  made  on 
behalf  of  Irish   gardeners  against  this  Society  were 


well  founded,  and  that  tardy  j  ustice  is  to  be  rendered  to 
the  labourers  in  the  Hibernian  Vineyard.] 


Species  Algarum.      Auctore  F.    T,   Kutziug,  Leipzic, 
Brockhaus.    1849.     Pp.  vi.  and  922.     8vo. 

The  number  of  described  Algee  is  now  so  immense 
that  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  any  one  who  will 
undertake  to  collect  together  the  scattered  members. 
We  therefore  gladly  give  our  tribute  of  praise  to  this 
author,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  beautiful 
figures  and  curious  observations.  We  must,  however, 
protest  against  the  careless  way  in  which  the  labour 
has  in  many  instances  been  accomplished,  and  the  ultra 
views  of  the  necessity  of  giving  to  every  form  specific 
organic  importance  ;  views  which,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, not  only  disunite  species  which  are  all  but  iden- 
tical in  structure,  but  absolutely  cause  difi'erent  states 
of  the  same  species  to  appear  in  different  genera. 

We  cannot  but  consider  this  spirit  as  extremely  de- 
trimental to  science  ;  it  is  bad  enough  in  such  genera 
as  Salix,  Rubus,  &c.,  where  we  have  the  power  of 
comparing  many  forms  at  the  same  glance  ;  but  with  mi- 
croscopic bodies  the  difficulty  becomes  enormous,  even 
with  the  help  of  authentic  specimens — so  enormous, 
indeed,  as  to  make  it  almost  matter  of  impossibility  to 
ascertain  the  identity  of  specimens  from  different  locali- 
ties, and  at  last  results  in  making  every  specimen  a 
distinct  species. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  our  journal  to  enter 
into  details,  and  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  detract:  from 
the  real  utility  of  a  work  which,  iu  the  present  slate  of 
science,  is  indispensable  to  every  algologist  who  wishes 
at  all  to  be  au  courant  ;  our  desire  is  simply  to  repro- 
bate the  love  of  making  species  and  genera,  which, 
after  all,  is  but  a  very  subordinate  part  of  science  ;  and 
except  it  be  conducted  on  very  sound  principles,  aud 
with  extreme  caution,  will  lead  to  no  ultimate  fame. 
Experience  will  soon  shovv  the  real  worth  of  catalogues 
prepared  in  such  a  spirit,  and,  when  they  have  served 
their  temporary  purpose,  they  will  be  thrown  aside  as 
unsatisfactory  and  nearly  useless. 

Kiitzing's  claims  to  a  high  rank  amongst  algologists 
are  so  well  established  by  his  "  Phyeologia  Universalis," 
notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  but  more  especially  by  his 
work  on  Diatomacese,  which  is  far  the  best  on  the 
subject,  that  we  are  very  unwilling  that  he  should  im- 
pair them  by  hasty  or  ill-digested  volumes  like  that 
before  us. 


Miscellaneous. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Action  of  Gypsum  as  a  Manure, 
by  M.  Caillat. — In  the  first  part  of  his  inquiry  into  the 
way  in  which  gypsum  acts  when  employed  as  a  manure, 
M.  Caillat  has  endeavoured  to  .show  that  the  method  of 
calcination  usually  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  inorgauic  parts  of  plants,  gives  inaccurate  results. 
The  weight  of  the  ash  does  uot  represent  the  mineral 
parts  ;  iu  consequence  of  the  Ingh  temperature  to  which 
a  plant  is  exposed  when  calcined,  there  is  a  loss  in  the 
quantity  of  nearly  all  its  inorganic  components,  and  the 
sulphates  especially  are,  to  a  great  extent,  either  decom- 
posed or  destroyed.  M.  Caillat,  by  treating  plants, 
such  as  Lucerne,  Clover,  and  Saiutfoin,  with  dduted 
pure  nitric  acid,  succeeded  in  elimiuating  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  mineral  matters  present ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  when  the  pulp  was  afterwards  washed  and 
burnt,  not  more  than  one-fifth  per  cent,  of  ash  was  left. 
This  small  residue  consisted  of  silica  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  peroxide  of  iron,  both  of  which  are  insoluble  in 
the  acid  employed.  This  method  of  proceeding  always 
gave  more  mineral  matter  than  could  be  obtained  by 
calcining  an  equal  quantity  of  the  sanje  plants ;  aud  it 
has  been  thus  ascertained  that  there  exists  in  many 
vegetables,  especially  io  the  leguminous  plants  used  as 
fodder,  much  more  sulphuric  acid  than  has  been  hitherto 
supposed,  M.  Caillat  has  ascertained  that  the  loss  of 
sulphuric  acid  iu  the  process  of  calcination  arises  from 
a  partial  decompositi')n  of  the  sulphate  of  lime ; 
when,  for  example,  he  mixed  a  known  weight  of  pure 
burnt  sulphate  of  lime  with  Wheat  starch  in  the  form 
of  paste,  and  calcined  the  whole,  the  residuary  ash  did 
not  yield  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  the  sulphate  of 
lime  used  contained.  He  also  found,  by  another  direct 
experiment,  that  sulphate  of  lime  converted  into  sul- 
phuret  of  calcium  by  the  action  of  organic  matter  at  a 
high  temperature,  became,  in  part,  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  lime,  under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  ;  this  oxygen  burning  at  the  same  time  both  the 
sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  and  a  part  of  the  interposed 
carbou,  forms  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  given  off,  and 
carbonic  acid,  of  which  a  certain  portion  remains  com- 
bined with  the  lime,  aud  thus  helps  to  displace  the 
sulphur.  In  a  future  memoir,  M,  Caillat  proposes  to 
examine  and  compare  the  mineral  substances  contained 
in  leguminous  plants  grovi-iog  on  soils  of  like  nature, 
but  some  of  which  have  and  others  have  not  been 
manured  with  gypsum  ;  and  he  expects  to  show  that 
it  is  probable  that  gypsum  naturally  finds  its  way  into 
the  crops  which  it  occasions  to  grow  so  quickly.  By 
the  above  method  of  treating  plants  with  nitric  acid, 
the  silica,  which  lies  iu  the  tissue  of  the  epidermis,  was 
isolated  as  completely  as  possible  ;  it  was  perfectly 
white.  By  examining  siUoeous  pellicles  taken  from 
some  Grasses  which,  as  is  well  known,  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  silica  in  their  epidermis,  "  I  found," 
says  M.  Caillat,  "that  this  siUca,  moulded  iu  the 
cells  of  the  skin,  is  very  curiously  disposed.  It 
exists  in  little  plates,  from  one  to  two  hundredths  o£  a 
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millimetre  broad,  according  to  the  plant,  packed  side  by 
side,  but  whose  edges  are  not  smooth,  but  indented  very 
regularly,  and  thus  aniculated  laterally.  This  organisa- 
tion  of  the  silica,  which  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  yet  remarked,  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  physiologists."  Comptes  Rendus,  Aug.,  lSi9. 
[Compare  this  statement  with  Lindley's  "  Introduction 
to  Botany,"  Plate  I.,  fig.  6.] 


fiN 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

CFor  the  ensuing  Keek.) 
consequence    of    certain    inquiries    that 


have 


reached  us  in  regard  to  the  Calendar,  we  think  it  right 
to  state  that  it  is  written  for  the  Midland  Counties,  and 
that  those  who  live  to  the  South  or  North  of  these, 
must  vary  their  practice  accordingly.] 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 
Lei  advantage  be  taken  of  frosty  weather  to  do  any 
heavy  work  upon  the  walks  or  borders,  such  as  carting 
or  wheeling  compost  or  manure  on  to  the  ground.  In 
determining  what  kind  of  material  to  use  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil,  let  due  consideration  be  given 
to  its  present  quality  and  condition,  and  to  the  parti- 
cular requirements  of  the  plants,  whether  vegetables 
or  flowers,  which  are  to  be  grown  upon  it  during  the 
coming  season.  A  piece  of  ground  which  has  received 
nothing  for  years  except  the  ordinary  dressings  of  dung, 
decayed  leaves,  &c.,  becomes  effete,  from  the  want  of 
some  ingredients  which  those  manures  only  shghtly  con- 
taiDj  or  of  which  they  are  altogether  deficient.  In  such 
cases,  something  should  be  applied  to  restore  the  soil 
to  its  natural  vigour.  A  dressing  of  fresh  pasture  soil 
will  generally  effect  this  purpose  ;  but  as  this  is  not 
always  convenient,  burnt  clay  or  charred  refuse  of  any 
kind  forms  an  excellent  substitute  ;  they  are  also  valuable 
for  theu:  mechanical  action  on  the  texture  of  the  soil.  If 
this  be  repeated  once  in  four  years  the  result  will  be 
satisfactory  ;  and  in  the  kitchen  garden,  with  the  help 
of  liquid  manure  in  summer,  an  excellent  crop  of  almost 
any  vegetable  will  be  produced.  If  the  land  is  stitf, 
sifted  coal  ashes  will  be  found  an  excellent  mechanical 
agent  in  ameliorating  its  condition,  and  it  likewise 
possesses  the  sponge-like  property  of  absorbing  any 
liquid  or  gaseous  matters  which  may  present  themselves, 
giving  them  off  again  more  gradually  as  the  plants  re- 
quire them. 

PLAST  DEPARIilEN'T. 
Orchids. — These  should  be  carefully  watched  at  this 
season,  as  many  of  them  will  be  starting  into  growth. 
As  soon  as  this  is  perceived  in  any  plant,  it  should  be 
repotted  or  supplied  with  a  larger  block  or  basket  if 
necessary.  In  shitting  Stanhopeas  or  other  Orchids 
■which  send  their  flower-stems  through  the  soil,  very 
shallow  wire  baskets  should  be  used  without  potsherds, 
charcoal,  or  other  impenetrable  material.  I  find  them 
Eucceed  admirably  in  lumps  of  fibry  peat,  from  which 
the  soil  has  been  shaken  out,  mixed  with  rough, 
flaky  leaf-mould,  and  plenty  of  clean  sand,  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  leaf-mould  and  peat  from  becoming 
too  spongy.  The  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  inside  of 
the  basket  should  be  lined  with  sphagnum,  which  pro- 
tects  the  roots  from  sudden  gleams  of  sunshine,  prevents 
the  soil  from  falling  out,  and,  by  its  powers  of  absorp- 
tion, keeps  itself  and  the  soil  sufficiently  moist.  That 
the  roots  are  satisfied  with  it  is  evident  from  the  beau- 
tiful network  which  they  form  throughout  its  entire 
surface.  Maxillarias,  Lycastes,  Gongoras,  &c.,  succeed 
better  when  treated  in  this  way  than  they  do  in  pots,  but 
tc  the  soil  of  these  a  good  proportion  of  charcoal  and 
.  potsherds,  or  pieces  of  sandstone,  may  be  safely  added, 
as  theh'  flower-stems  are  altogether  above  the  soil. 
The  sphagnum  absorbs  nearly  sufficient  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  by  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  of  watering,  extremes  are  avoided,  and  the 
soil  is  kept  in  a  uniform  healthy  state.  Those  plants 
which  do  not  require  shifting,  should  be  surfaced  with 
a  little  of  the  same  material  as  would  be  used  in  re- 
moving them  to  larger  pots,  or  ba3ket^^.  As  soon  as  any 
plant  is  potted,  or  top-dressed,  it  should  be  dipped  into 
the  warm  water  cistern,  that  the  whole  of  the  peat,  &c., 
new  and  old,  may  be  thoroughly  and  equally  moistened. 
In  performing  this  operation,  the  pot  or  basket  should 
be  gently  lowered  into  the  water,  so  that  it  may  gradually 
rise  amongst  the  mass.  If  a  little  trouble  is  taken  in  this 
matter,  any  woodlice,  or  other  insects,  which  are 
harbouring  in  the  soil,  will  retreat  before  the  rising 
water,  till  they  come  out  on  the  surface,  whence  they 
may  be  easily  removed.  Syringing  will  be  useful  on 
fine  mornings  ;  but  this  should  be  made  to  fall  on  the 
plants  like  a  gentle  shower  of  dew,  instead  of  being 
driven  into  them  with  a  man's  full  strength.  The  plants 
which  are  attached  to  blocks  will  need  an  occasional 
slight  syringing,  to  prevent  them  from  shrivelling,  as  it 
is  yet  too  early  to  keep  up  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  Water  must  be  very  carefully  used, 
and  should  always  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that 
of  the  house.  The  rain  which  falls  on  the  roof  should 
be  conducted  into  a  tank  within  the  house  ;  it  is  prefer- 
able to  river  or  pump  water,  which  generally  contains 
eggs  of  insects  injurious  to  Orchids.  For  the  further 
protection  of  the  planis  from  their  ravages,  the  peat  and 
leaf-mould  should  he  thoroughly  baked,  and  the  sphag- 
num immersed  in  boiling  water,  in  order  that  all  animal 
life  may  be  destroyed  before  they  are  used.  This  points 
out  another  advantage  which  the  wire  basket  has  over 
the  bundle  of  old  funjiis-coated  sticks  in  which  plants 
are  commonly  suspended  ;  the  latter,  besides  being  un- 
sightly, affords  a  certain  harbour  for  insects.    As  the 


plants  commence  their  growth,  remove  them  to  the 
warm  end  of  your  house,  if  you  have  only  one  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  grow  them  to  perfection  unless  you  are 
able  to  keep  the  dormant  plants  cool  and  dry,  and  those 
in  a  growing  state  comparatively  warm  and  moist. 
FORCING  DEPAETMENT, 
Peach  HOUSE. — From  the  time  when  the  blossoms  of 
Peaches  begin  to  expand,  maintain  a  steady  night  heat 
of  50°,  not  rising  higher  than  60°  during  the  day,  un- 
less by  sun  heat.  Syringing  must  be  avoided  until 
the  bloom  is  set.  If  the  external  temperature  is  not 
too  low,  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  every  day  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  produce  circulation,  but  cold  currents 
must  be  carefully  avoided.  If  the  early  Jlelon  bed  is 
not  made,  it  should  be  immediately  attended  to.  It 
should  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a 
bottom  heat ;  if  you  have  not  hot  wa'er  at  command,  this 
should  be  effected  by  means  of  outside  linings,  and  a 
dung  chamber  beneath  the  bed.  Where  Cherries  are 
required  early,  the  house  should  now  be  in  proper 
order,  as  regards  cleaning  and  painting  ;  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  kept  at  45°  by  night,  and  55°  by  day, 
with  air,  until  the  buds  begin  to  expand,  when  a  rise  of 
5°  should  gradually  take  place.  The  fruit  will  set  with 
the  low  temperature  of  50°  by  night,  and  60°  to  G5°  by 
day.  No  kind  of  fruit  requires  greater  care  in  forcing 
than  this,  as  any  excess  of  heat  will  prove  ruinous. 
Air  is  indispensable  during  the  day,  while  the  trees  are 
in  flower  ;  and  even  during  the  night,  when  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  not  very  cold.  Bear  in  mind  the  hard- 
ships they  have  to  endure  out  of  doors  ;  this  will  show 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  undue  excitement. 

FLOWER  GARDEN'  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
If  the  advice  given  in  August  and  September  of  last 
year  has  been  attended  to,  by  deciding  upon  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  different  portions  of  the  flower  garden, 
and  also  by  noting  the  number  required  of  the  different 
kinds  of  plants,  an  inspection  of  the  stock  at  the  present 
season  will  show  of  what  kinds  there  is  a  deficiency, 
and  thus  determine  what  quantity  of  young  plants  have 
to  be  propagated  between  this  time  and  the  end  of 
April.  But  if  memoranda  were  not  made  at  the  time 
recommended,  it  should  be  done  before  the  season  is 
farther  advanced.  Bouvardias,  Salvias,  Lobelias  of 
the  section  to  which  propinqua  belongs,  and  other  half- 
hardy  deciduous  plants  should  now  be  looked  over, 
and  if  the  stock  of  any  is  deficient,  it  should  be 
increased  by  the  usual  means.  During  this  severe 
weather  preparations  should  be  made  by  getting  soil, 
pots,  and  crocks  ready  to  pot  off  plants  in  store  pots 
of  such  things  as  fancy  Geraniums  which  are  found  so 
suitable  for  bedding.  Amongst  these  varieties  we  may 
recommend  Anais,  Jenny  Lind,  Hero  of  Surrey,  Jehu 
superb,  Nosegay,  Bouquet  de  Flore,  &c.  In  the  mean- 
time let  them  be  duly  attended  to  in  regard  to  water- 
ing, and  by  removing  any  decayed  leaves,  and  stopping 
long  weak  growths,  to  induce  the  formation  of  bushy 
plants.  As  the  flower  garden  is  very  deficient  at  this 
season  in  a  display  of  flowers,  let  extra  attention  be  paid 
to  keeping  every  part  of  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  neatness. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
We  hope  the  advice  given  last  week  has  been  at- 
tended to  ;  it  has  been  capital  weather  for  "sweetening" 
soils  and  subjecting  them  to  a  thorough  freezing.  As 
an  in-door  employment,  look  through  the  collection  of 
Ranunculus  roots,  and,  if  not  already  done,  divest  them 
of  all  dead  fibres  and  thoroughly  clean  them.  Where 
desirable,  the  offsets  may  be  kept  separately,  for  we 
always  like  to  have  a  "  nursing  bed "  of  small  roots, 
which  gather  strength  for  next  year's  bloom.  Should 
the  frost  break  up  during  the  coming  week,  we  may 
possibly  have  much  rain.  The  stock  of  Auriculas, 
Carnations,  &o.,  must  be  kept  from  its  effects  as  much 
as  possible  ;  for  it  often  happens  that  frost  will  return 
with  considerable  severity,  and  should  the  plants  in 
frames  have  been  soaked,  it  will  be  much  to  their  dis- 
advantage. Those  who  wish  to  propagate  Dahlias  ex- 
tensively may  now  put  the  roots  in  gentle  heat,  to  start 
them. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Success  in  our  gardening  operations,  as  in  the  nume- 
rous other  affairs  of  life,  depends  very  much  on  careful 
attention  to  small  matters,  many  of  which,  if  examined 
individually,  appear  trifling  ;  but  if  omitted  or  neglected, 
prove  detrimental  to  the  attainment  of  our  hopes. 
Amongst  the  little  things  to  be  looked  closely  after  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  the  garden  snail  (Heli.x 
aspersa),  the  common  grey  slug  (Limax  cinereus),  and 
their  congeners,  may  rank  first  These  hide  themselves 
in  the  earth,  box  edgings,  and  other  snug  corners,  till 
warm  weather'occurs,  when  they  come  forth  and  attack 
every  vegetable  in  their  way.  On  a  mild  day,  hundreds 
may  be  seen  crawling  over  the  walks,  of  which  a  great 
number  may  be  picked  up  by  a-  quick  boy,  as  they  fre- 
quently continue  visible  during  the  whole  of  the  day  at 
this  season.  By  beginning  to  destroy  them  thus  early 
the  ground  is  comparatively  freed  from  these  ravagers 
by  the  time  our  young  plants  appear  in  spring.  Sea- 
kale  forcing  is  most  profitably  done  by  means  of  a  slight 
hotbed  of  leaves  and  litter  with  a  frame  upon  it  ;  by 
covering  with  wooden  shutters  the  bleaching  is  en- 
sured ;  53°  to  55°  is  sufficient  for  top  heat.  Look 
closely  after  Endive  in  damp  weather,  and  remove  all 
decaying  leaves.  Examine  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces 
in  frames,  and  dust  a  little  quick-lime  amongst  them  if 
it  is  necessary.  Give  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable 
opportunities.  Make  a  sowing  of  Radishes  under  a 
south  wall,  and  when  they  come  up  protect  them  with  a 
few  evergreen  boughs. 


S  late  of  the  Weather  near  LondoD,  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  17,  Igjtt 
aa  observed  at  the  HortiealtDral  Garden,  Chiswick. 
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11— Hazy  throuzbout. 

IC— Haiy  vrith  slight  snow ;  dmky  with  toovr  flakes, 

13  — Hazy;   slishfsnow;  clear  and  frotty  at  nisht, 

U— Alternately  calm  md  windy ;  frosty ;  dniky  clouds  ;  froity. 

15  — Cloudy  and  cold  ;  alight  »now  showen  ;  otercast. 

16— Vaiiormly  overcast;  cloudy;  overcast. 

1" — Overcsst;  ali;ht  thaw. 

Mean  temperature  oi"  the  week,  6i  deg.  telow  the  areraxe. 


State  of  the  TTeather  at  Chiswick  durinj;  the  last  24  yean,  for  the 
ensuing  week,  ending  Jan.  25,  ISiO. 
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The  KiKbest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  lOth 
and  22d,  1323:  22d  and2jth,  13*6— thojna.SS  deg.;  and  the  lowest  on  the  20th, 
IS38— therm-  7  deg. 


Notices  to  Correspondents.^ 

AGAPAKTHC3  CJiEELLATCs  :  A  S.  It  IS  probable  that  it  will 
prove  hardy  in  13  inches  of  water.  At  all  events,  the  eiperi- 
ment  is  well  worth  a  trial.  { 

Ammonia  :  Anon.  Plants  absorb  the  carbonate  both  by  their 
leaves  and  roots,  but  especially  by  the  latter,  to  which  it  is 
conveyed  by  manure  or  dissolved  in  water. 

Coins:  J R  C.  Such  questions  as  yours  do  not  concern  the 
objects  of  this  Paper. { 

Figs  :  G  S.  You  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed  in  growing  Figs 
under  Vines  in  so  small  a  space  as  15  feet  by  7,  covered  with 
glass.  Better  form  a  chalk  subsoil,  from  12  to  13  inches  deep, 
and  grow  them  out  of  doors.  Without  artiBcial  heat,  yon 
can  only  expect  to  ripen,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  the  latest 
formed  fruit  on  the  e.xtremides  of  last  summer's  shoots.il 

Gesseea  :  J  T.  It  is  strictly  a  stove  plant.  Ton  had  better 
look  to  the  root3,  where,  we  presume,  the  mischief  will  be 
found  to  lie. 

Gbapes  ;  G  S.  Although  Frontignans  in  Vineries  require  fire 
heat,  yet  you  may  succeed  in  ripening  those  without  it  which 
you  have  planted  in  a  frame,  because  you  can  cover  it  at 
night.  In  sunny  weather  your  frame,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  air  compared  with  the  surface  of  glass,  will  fre- 
quently get  excessively  hot,  unless  great  attention  be  paid  to 
ventiIation.il 

Inszcts:  JB.  The  insect  found  on  the  Cactus  is  a  Typhlocyba,' 
a  genus  allied  to  the  froghopp?r  or  cackoo-spit  insect,  and 
which  is  incapable  of  committing  the  injuries  you  describe.  W» 
— Pedicia  rivosa.  It  is  most  probable  from  your  description 
that  the  young  Cabbage  roots  have  been  eaten  by  the  larrce 
of  the  common  daddy-longlegs,  Tipula  oleracea  (see  the 
accompanying  woodcut,  and  for  description  Gard.  Chron,  for 


18-11,  p.  612.)  The  larva  of  the  cockchafferhas  six  legs,  and 
is  thick,  curled,  and  fleshy.  The  ichneumon  larvae  are  white, 
fleshy,  and  destitute  of  legs,  but  are  found  in  the  bodies  of 
other  insects.  IF.— £  T  W.  The  caterpillars  infesting  the 
grains  of  "Wheat  are  those  of  the  moth  of  Noctaa  cubicularis, 
which  we  have  received  from  other  parts  of  the  West  of 
England.  Vfe  can  suggest  no  other  remedy  at  the  present 
season  than  careful  examination  and  hand  pickiog.  W. 

Lettuces  :  Montgomeriides.  Steep  your  old  Lettuce  seeds  ia 
pure  water  for  12  hours  before  sowing  ;  but  it  ia  very  doubt- 
ful whether  any  vitality  remains  in  them. II 

Names  of  Plants:  G  S.  Schinus  Molle.— 3/— i.  Trichocentrnm 
tenuiflorum.— PP.  Galeottia  Beaumontii;  the  genus  is  ex- 
tremely near  Batemannia,  and  perhaps  not  really  distinct.— 
Tronhlesome.  Limonia  Laureola,  a  fine  thing;  ia  it  hardy! 
Tell  us  all  about  it. 

Fecning  the  FEAcn-TBEE  i  G  S.  A.  young  shoot  must  be 
trained  from  the  base  of  the  one  which  bears  the  fruit,  la 
order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  latter,  which  must  be  cut 
away  at  the  winter  pruning.  A  similar  proceeding  has  to  be 
repeated,  tending,  as  you  observe,  to  produce  a  long  naked 
snag.  But  tt  often  happens,  that  even  at  the  base  of  this 
some  buds  that  have  remained  in  a  latent  state  for  years 
break  out ;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  these,  a  young  shoot 
is  obtained,  having  its  origin  almost  close  to  the  main  branchj 
and  then  the  adjoining  snag  can  be  cut  away.  U 

Seeds  :  X.  We  cannot  recommend  dealers.  J 

Tempebatube  :  G  S.  The  thermometers  employed  for  register- 
ing the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  at  Chiswick 
are  placed  at  a  distance  from  any  wall  or  building.  They  are 
Rutherford's,  made  by  Newman,  and  agree  with  others  in  the 
neighbourhood,  excepting  occasionally ;  when  the  latter  indi- 
cate slit^ht  differences  they  may  be  traced  to  the  effects  of 
radiation  from  buildings. U 

Misc.  :  A  ifarkit  Gardener.  No  circulating  library  of  horticul- 
tural works  exists  tbaC  we  know  of.  We  are  unacquainted 
with  anybody  likely  to  suit  your  purpose.  We  would  advise 
you  to  advertise  for  a  man.J —  G  P.  You  can  have  the 
numbers  mentioned.    The  price  will  be  Ss. 
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OYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 

OF  ENGLAND. 


ANNUAL  COUNTRY  MEETING  OF  1850, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  EXETER. 

PRINCIPAL  DAY  OF  THE  SHOW,  THURSDAY,  July  18. 


PRIZES  AND  REGULATIONS 
FOR    AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Prizes  are  open' to  General  Compeiition  :  Members  have 
ihe  privilege  of  a  Free  Entry  ;  and  Non-subscribers  are  allowed 
to  compete  on  the  payment  of  5s.  on  each  Certificate. 


Forms  of  Certificate  to  be  procured  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  13,  Hanover-square,  London.  All  Certificates  for 
the  entry  of  Implements,  &c.,  will  be  required  to  state  the  total 
number  of  articles  entered  to  be  shown  by  each  Exhibitor,  and 
the  space  required  for  their  exhibition,  and  must  be  returned, 
filled  up,  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  FIRST  OF  MAY, 
1850  ;  the  Council  haviog  decided,  that  in  no  case  whatever 
shall  any  such  Certificate  for  Implements  be  received  after  that 
date.  

prizes; 

For  the  Plough  best  adapted  for  general  purposes.  71. 

For  the  Plough  best  adapted  for  deep  ploughing,  71, 

For  the  best  One-way  or  Turn- wrest  Ploughj  51, 

For  the  best  Paring  Plough,  51. 

For  the  best  Subsoil  Pulveriser,  51. 

For  the  best  Drill  for  general  purposes,  which  shall  possess 
the  most  approved  method  of  distributing  compost  or  othes 
manures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state,  quantity  being  especially  con- 
sidered, IQl. 

N.B.  Other  qualities  being  equal,  the  preference  will  be  given 
to  the  drill  which  may  be  best  adapted  to  cover  the  manure 
■with  soil  before  the  seed  is  deposited. 

For  the  best  pair-horse  steerage  Corn  and  Turnip-drill,  101. 

For  the  best  Drill  for  small  occupations,  51. 

For  the  best  Turnip-dritl  ou  the  fiat,  which  shall  possess  the 
most  approved  method  of  distributing  compost  or  other  ma- 
nures in  a  moist  or  dry  state,  quantity  beiag  especially  con- 
sidered, lUl. 

N.B.  Other  qualities  being  equal,  the  preference  will  be  given 
to  the  drill  which  maybe  best  adapted  to  cover  the  manure 
with  soil  before  the  seed  is  deposited. 

For  the  best  Turnip-drill  on  the  ridge,  which  shall  possess 
the  most  approved  method  of  distributing  compost  or  other 
manures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state,  ^quantity  being  especially  con- 
sidered, 101. 

N.B.  Other  qualities  being  equal,  the  preference  will  be  given 
to  the  drill  which  may  be  best  adapted  to  cover  the  manure 
with  soil  before  the  seed  is  deposited. 

For  the  best  drop  Drill,  for  depositing  seed  and  manure,  101, 

For  the  Manure-distributor  which  is  best  adapted  for  distri- 
buting broadcast  any  kind  of  compost  or  hand-tillage  when  in 
a  moist  state,  and  which  is  capable  of  adjustment  for  the  de- 
livery of  any  quantity,  from  2  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  ol. 

For  the  best  portable  Steam-engine,  applicable  to  threshing 
or  other  agricultural  purposes,  501. 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  25i. 

For  the  best  portable  Threshing-machine  applicable  to  horse 
or  steam  power,  '201. 

For  the  best  Com-dressing  Machine,  lOt. 

For  the  best  Grinding-mill  for  breaking  agricultural  produce 
into  fine  meal,  101, 

For  the  best  Lineeed  and  Corn-crusher,  51. 

For  the  best  Chaff-cutter,  101. 

For  the  best  Turnip-cutter,  51. 

For  the  best  Oilcake  Breaker,  for  every  variety  of  cake,  51, 

For  the  best  One-horse  Cart  for  general  purposes,  101. 

For  the  best  Light  Waggon  for  general  purposes,  10^ 

For  the  best  Machine  for  making  Draining  Tiles  or  Pipes  fur 
Agricultural  purposes.  Specimens  of  the  Tiles,  or  Pipes,  co  be 
shown  in  ihe  yard  :  the  price  at  which  they  have  been  sold  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  proof  of  the  working  of  the 
Machine  to  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges,  20L 

For  the  best  Set  of  Tools  for  General  Draining,  31. 

For  the  best  Heavy  Harrow,  51. 

For  the  best  Light  Harrow,  51. 

For  the  best  Cultivator,  Grubber,  and  Scarifier,  lOJ. 

For  the  beet  Pair-horse  Scarifier,  U. 

For  the  best  Horse  Hoe  on  the  flat,  10^. 

For  the  best  Horse  Hoe  on  the  rid^e,  51. 

For  the  best  Horse  Rake,  51. 

For  the  best  Horse  Seed-dibbler,  or  Seed-depositor,  not  being 
adrUl,  101. 

For  the  best  Cider  Mill,  101. 

For  the  best  Barrow  Hand  Drill,  to  work  with  cups,  31, 

For  the  best  Liquid  Manure  Distributor,  lOJ. 

For  the  best  Haymaking  Machine,  51, 

For  the  best  Gorse-brui>=er,  51. 

For  the  best  Cottage  Stove  or  Range  for  burning  coals,  51. 

For  the  best  and  most  economical  Steaming  Apparatus  for 
general  purposes,  5^ 

Miscellaneous  Awards  and  Essential  improvements.  Silver 
Medals  estimated  at  201. 

For  the  invention  of  any  New  Implement,  such  sum  as  the 
Council  may  think  proper  to  award. 

By  Order  of  the  Council,  James  Hddson,  Secretary. 
London,  August  7th,  1849. 

***  Prize  Sheets,  containing  the  Conditions  of  these  Prizes, 
and  the  Regulations  for  Competition,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion, by  post  or  otherwise,  to  the  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square, 
London. 


FOR  PUBLIC  SALE,  at  the  New  Corn  Exchange 
Tavern,  Mark-lane,  on  MONDAY,  January  21,  1850.  at 
2  o'clock  precisely,  about  1700  tons  of  damaged  PERUVIAN 
GUANO,  in  Warehouse,  ex  sundry  ships,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Anthony  Gibba  and  Sons,  the  Importers.  —  Catalogues  and 
further  particulars  in  due  time  from  Messrs.  J.  A.  Rucker  and 
Bakceaft,  Brokers,  26,  Commercial  Sale  Rooms,  Mineing- 
lane,  London. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  AgentB  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bright,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
<5an  place  implicit  confidence,  Antont  Gibbs  and  Sons. 

London,  January  19. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  for  LESS  than  ONE 
SHILLING  PEE  DAY,  and  Make  the  Animal  look  Better 
than  when  Faying  12s.  and  145.  per  Week. — Consider  the  enor- 
mous saving  in  these  hard  times — times  of  cheapness  — Apply 
personally  or  by  letter  at  Mart  Wedlake  and  Co's,  118,  Fen- 
church-street.  Oat-bruising  and  ChafT-machine  Manufactory, 
established  upwards  of  40  years. 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  tfcc,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  5Z.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses  when  completed  charged  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  sizo  and  quantity  ;  one  prin- 
ciple, the  roof  being  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  the 
other  principle  being  wood  ralters  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  Bd.  per  ft. 
HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Sonthwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,*by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S,  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boi'ers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Tradethatattheir  Manufactory, 
17,  Nev/  Park-s'reet,  every  article  required  for  the  ccmstruction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantaeeous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  <kc. 


Efte  ^grtcttltural  (Bu^ttU. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1850. 

JfEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
THUftSDAT,       Jan.      21— i^riculturaj  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland; 
TuussDAT.        —       31— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under,  and  pledge  themRelves  that  erery  Manure  shall 
be  perfectly  Genuine  : — Corn  Manure  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Oatg, 
Clover — most  strongly  recommended  from  its  success  last  year ; 
it  will  he  found  cheaper  than  Guano,  and  hear  the  strictest 
analysis.  Also  URATE,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate 
and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Fishery  and  other 
^alt,  GypRum,  Sulphuric  Acid,  &c. 

GENUIiVE  PERUVIAN  GUANO.— To  insure  this  fi'ee  from 

adulteraiion,  all  purchasers,  if  they  prefer  it,  can  receive  their 

warrants  from  Mr.  Purser,  and  remove  the  Guano  direct  from 

the  Warehouses  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  arid  Sons,  the  Importers. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  Pdeser, Secretary, 

Couatry  Dealers  and  Agents  euppUed, 


The  "  Presf,nt  Prices  "  excite  very  different 
emotions  in  different  minds  ;  and  there  are  many 
vre  may  be  sure  who  are  heartily  and  naturally  re- 
joicing at  the  very  causes  which  are  spreading  de- 
spondency amongst  ourselves.  But  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  feeling  produced,  retrospect  may  yet 
show  it  to  have  been  of  very  unnecessary  intensity : 
and  it  may  yet  come  to  be  seen  that  the  connection 
between  present  prices  and  future  prices  is  just  as 
slight  and  uncertain  still,  as  it  has  always  hitherto 
been  throughout  the  history  of  that  most  variable 
and  inconstant  of  all  things — the  Com  Trade.  And 
we  believe  that  the  very  uncertainties  of  our  position, 
by  which  so  many  are  depressed,  might  thus  be 
made  a  reasonable  groundwork  of  hope. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  of  course  most  proper  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  lest  present  prices 
should  represent  future  experience  too,  it  becomes  a 
problem  of  the  very  highest  importance — "  How  to 
produce  Wheat  at  55.  a  bushel  and  meat  at  5d. 
per  lb.  ?  "  Let  no  one  think,  because,  at  those  prices, 
his  receipts  in  any  or  every  year  since  he  commenced 
business  would  be  diminished  by  a  sum  more  than 
the  remission  of  his  whole  rent  and  taxes  would 
replace,  that  therefore  this  problem  is  incapable  of 
solution.  For,  to  take  the  case  of  another  manu- 
facture, how  clearly,  on  the  very  same  ground,  would 
the  present  profitable  prices  of  cotton  goods  have, 
long  ago,  appeared  ruinous,  the  cost  of  the  labour 
and  the  raw  material  alone  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  given  quantity  then  being  far  beyond  the 
sum  which  that  quantity  would  command  in  the 
market  now.  The  cheapening  in  this  case  followed 
and  indeed  resulted  from  the  constantly  increasing 
skill  and  economy  of  the  process ;  and  although  in 
our  OTvn  case,  most  unfortunately,  it  has  preceded 
that  out  of  which  alone,  by  right,  it  ought  to  have 
arisen,  yet  we  may  reasonably  imagine  that  here,  too, 
expenditure  may  be  sufficiently  reduced,  and  produce 
sufficiently  increased,  to  meet  our  altered  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  present  prices  only  put  us  in  the 
position  to  which  mutual  competition,  and  our  own 
increasing  skill,  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  have  ultimately  brought  us.  No  doubt,  we 
are  not  so  well  prepared  for  that  position  now  as 
we  should  have  been  then ;  but  the  concession  that 
that  position  is  not  necessarily  fatal  is  all  we  at 
present  desire.  For  all  we  yet  claim  to  have 
proved  is,  that  our  proposed  problem  is  not 
only  absolutely  forced  upon  our  attention  by 
the  circumstances  of  our  case,  but  that  it  is  one 
which  might  reasonably,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  become  the  subject  of  examination.  That 
there  is  no  primA  facie  absurdity  about  it  must 
indeed  be  evident  to  every  practical  man  vpho  will 
take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  ordinary  routine  of 
farm  operation,  and  see  what  wastefulness  of  means 
every  part  of  it  still  exhibits. 


Now  we  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which 
this  problem  has  yet  been  solved,  or  we  should 
simply  have  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  process 
for  general  imitation.  Direct  experience  of  the 
result  has  not  yet  spoken  upon  the  subject,  and 
therefore  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  demon- 
strations founded  upon  details.  Of  course  if  all  the 
details  be  included,  and  each  be  absolutely  true, 
such  demonstrations  will  be  perfectly  trustworthy  : 
it  is  the  extreme  liability  to  imperfection  and  in- 
accuracy of  the  premises  with  which  agricultural 
demonstrations  deal,  that  the  conclusions  arrived  af; 
by  reasoning  on  these  subjects  are  not  always  veri- 
fied in  the  experience  of  the  farmer.  AVe  can,  how- 
ever, only  do  our  best  to  attain  accuracy,  and  then 
we  must  just  put  such  confidence  in  the  results 
attained  as  the  knowledge  of  this  liability  to  error 
will  permit — feeling  certain,  all  the  while,  that  any 
help,  however  imperfect,  to  the  anticipation  of  a 
satisfactory  experience,  is  far  better  than  that  abso- 
lute blindness  under  which  so  many  seem  ready  to 
sit  down  in  despair. 

These  remarks  are  introductory  to   a   notice  of 
Mr.    Huxtable's    lately    published    pamphlet    on 
"  Present  Prices,"  *  which  is  already,  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  in  its  third  edition.     Setting  aside  the  specula- 
tions   of  the   author   regarding   the   causes  of  the 
present  lowness  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
— a  topic  upon  which  we  do  not  intend  to  enter- 
let  us  just  examine  the  argument  by  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  demonstrated  its  compatibility  with 
agricultural   prosperity.      He    has  not  experienced 
this   compatibility;    but  he  believes   in   it  never- 
theless.     There   is   nothing   absurd   in   that.      No 
doubt,  if  any  one  saying  "  I  will  show  you  how  to 
grow  cheap  food,"  could  add,   "  Here  are  my  faim 
accounts  for  the  year,  detailing  the  process  and  its 
result,"  he  would  be  more  eagerly  listened  to;    but 
that  should  not  hinder  us  from  attending  to  the  same 
assertion  by  another  who  only  adds,  "  These  are  the 
reasons  for  which  I  believe  the  thing  to  be  possible." 
Of  course,  the  value  of  the  teaching  in  such  a  case 
depends  wholly  upon  the  soundness  of  the  "reasons" 
that  are  given.     If  they  are  trustworthy,  so  must 
the  result  be,  to  which  they  lead.     Now  the  reasons 
which  Mr.  Huxtable  adduces  for  his  belief  are  all 
founded  on  experience  ;    the  experience,  no  doubt, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  chemist,  but  still  experience, 
and  therefore,  supposing  it  to  be  rightly  recorded, 
unquestionable,  as  far  as  it  goes.     Mr.  Lawes,  of 
Rothamsted,  he  tells  us,  after  labouring  in  his  fields 
and  feeding  stalls  for  nine  years,  carefully  applying 
manures    and    measuring    vegetable    growth,    and 
administering  food  and  measuring  animal  growth, 
and  after  working  with  Dr.  Gilbert  for  as  long  in 
the  laboratory,  analysing   manures,  produce,  soils, 
and  foods,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  most  soils,  and  of  growing 
animals  in  the  long  run,  land  and  food  are  both 
dependent  for  their  production  of  growth  almost 
wholly  on  the  presence  in  them  of  nitrogen ;  in  the 
former  case  on  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
and    in    the    latter   on   nitrogen    in    the   form   of 
that    part   of    food    called    protein   and    its   com- 
pounds.     He    has    also   come   to   the    conclusion 
that,  out  of  every  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen  thus  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  Wheat  and  other  cereal  grains, 
hardly  4  are  assimilated,  6  or  more  going  to  waste  ; 
and  that  of  every  10  lbs.  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
meat,  hardly   2   are   assimilated,  8  or  more  being 
rejected  in  the  manure  of  the  animals  that  are  being 
fed.     The  former  of  these  conclusions  is  supported, 
not  only  like  the  latter,  by  actual  investigation  of 
the  facts,  but  by  the  consideration  that  ordinary  land 
merely  tilled,  receiving  no  manure,  is  found  able  to 
yield  annually  a  crop  averaging  16  bushels  of  Wheat 
per  acre — a  quantity  whose  nitrogen  corresponds  in 
the  proportion  stated  to  that  which  the  soil  annually 
receives  in  the  ammonia  of  the  rain  water  which  falls 
upon  it.     If  the  straw  of  this  Wheat  crop,  instead 
of  being  always  removed  as  supposed,  be  returned  to 
the  land,  then  for  every  bushel  of  Wheat  that  the 
soil  is  to  produce  beyond  the  16,  it  must  be  supplied 
with  about  5  lbs.  of  ammonia — a  quantity  sufficient, 
in  the  proportion  named,  to  furnish   the  nitrogen 
which  a  bushel  of  Wheat  is  found  actually  to  contain. 
All  these  details  are  specified  by  Mr.  Huxtable, 
and  he  uses  them  thus  :— Supposing  Wheat  to  be 
worth  only  5s.  per  bushel — in  the  case  of  a  crop  of 
32  bushels  per  acre,  16  bushels  more  than  the  un- 
assisted yield  of  the  land,  such  a  quantity  of  am- 
monia will  be  needed  to  produce  it  as,  at  the  present 
market  price  of  the  article,  is  worth  1/.  lis.  Zd— 
then  adding  this  to  4/.  10s.  Zd.,  at  which  {including 
rent  and  taxes,  \l.  8s.  id.)  he  estimates  the  cost  of 
cultivation  per  acre,  he  obtains  a  total  which,  de- 
ducted from  8/.  (the  value  of  the  32  bushels),  leaves 
1 ;.  1 8s.  6(/.  per  acre  for  interest  on  capital  and  for  profit 
— a  conclusion  which,  supposing  it  to  happen  bien- 
nially, and  the  alternate  crops  just  to  pay  their  way, 
•  "  The  Present  Prices,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  Huxtable.    London! 
Ridgvray,  Piccadilly, 
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would  leave  the  tenant  of  the  land  better  off  than  even 
that  most  jealous  of  judges,  the  Income  Tax  Bill,  sup- 
poses him  to  be. But — "  The  rent  is  too  low  for 

the  supposed  produce  " — "  the  cost  of  cultivation  is 
not  put  high  enough" — "green  crops  will  not  pay 
their  way."  All  these  objections  are  considered  by 
the  author  ;  the  rent  is  that  of  land  actually  worth 
only  20.S.  per  acre,  exclusive  of  tithe,  c&c,  and  which 
was  proved  to  yield  16  bushels  of  Wheat  annually 
without  manure — but  we  will  suppose  that,  as  land 
now  lets,  it  is  too  low,  then  we  are  perfectly  ready 
to  concede  that  rents  must  be  lower  than  they  now 
are,  if  prices  continue  poor  as  at  present ;  this  sub- 
ject, however,  we  shall  discuss  hereafter ;  the  other 
objections  we  are  also  ready,  in  some  measure,  to 
admit ;  for  the  cost  of  cultivation  we  do  not  think 
has  been  placed  high  enough— though  we  cannot 
now  say  why  ;  and  on  the  large  scale  and  long  run 
we  have  not  found  our  green  crops  to  pay  their  way. 
But,  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a  large  margin 
— \l.  lis.  3d.  per  acre  among  the  details  of  cost — 
which  is  supposed  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
ammonia,  though  that  ammonia  need  not  be  pur- 
chased ;  for,  by  the  consumption  of  the  green  crops, 
we  obtain  a  supply  of  it  in  the  manure  of  our  feed- 
ing stock.  And,  though  in  the  course  of  years  we 
have  spent  more  on  our  green  crops  than  we  ever 
directly  received  from  them,  yet  we  believe,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  experience,  that  this  has  arisen 
merely  from  want  of  the  necessary  skill.  There 
are  districts  where  Turnips  are  grown  and  con- 
sumed with  a  profit— Z/;a«  is  certain  ;  and  there  are 
many  instances  in  our  own  experience  where  9s.  and 
10^.  per  ton  have  been  made  from  them  in  beef  and 
mutton,  beside  all  the  ammoniacal  manure  which  ilr. 
HuxTABLE  supposes  us  to  buy  for  our  Wheat  crop. 
And  though,  during  the  present  winterforinstance,  we 
do  not  believe  that  all  the  green  food  for  cattle  in  the 
country  will  furnish  a  money  result  to  the  consumer  of 
more  than  5s.  per  ton,  yet  we  believe  that  a  great  deal 
is  easily  possible  in  the  way  of  liquidating  or  even 
more  than  repaying  the  annual  charge  per  acre  of 
green  crops  on  the  farm,  both  by  a  greater  skill  in 
consuming  them,  which  will  yield  more  money  per 
ton,  and  by  a  greater  skill  in  choosing  and  growing 
them,  which  will  produce  more  tons  per  acre.  Mr. 
HuxTAiiLE,  however,  is  confident  that  in  making  both 
beef  and  pork,  and  selling  them  at  5d.  per  pound,  he 
has  himself  obtained  results  far  exceeding  the  cost 
of  the  means  employed,  leaving  therefore  a  profit  to 
the  farmer  over  and  above  their  supply  of  manure, 
containing  ammonia,  said  to  be  worth  6d.  per  pound, 
for  the  profitable  growth  of  Wheat  at  5s.  per  bushel. 

But  on  this,  though  we  believe  it  to  be  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  this  truly  interesting  pamphlet, 
we  must  not  detain  the  reader.  Let  him  obtain  the 
work  and  study  it  for  himself.  He  will  find  it  to 
contain  details  of  the  most  interesting  experience, 
obtained  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  laboratory  ; 
and — it  may  be,  with  all  his  convictions  unbroken 
(for  they  are  not  assailed)  on  Protection  as  a  matter 
of  expediency  or  even  of  justice  to  the  farmer,  and 
on  rents,  that,  if  prices  continue  low,  they  must  fall 
— he  will,  we  are  sure,  rise  encouraged  from  its 
perusal,  hoping  that,  after  all,  agriculture  is  not  in 
the  long  run  to  be  a  ruinous  business,  and  that  better 
times  are  in  store  for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  subject  of  true  agricultural  economy  on  which 
these  hopes~caii  niid  their  only  right  foundation — 
one  which  can  be  profitably  discussed  in  great  de- 
tail— we  shall  endeavour  to  take  up  hereafter  ;  and 
that  of  the  present  rents  of  land,  an  equally  important 
topic,  we  must  reserve  for  a  future  opportunity. 
Meanwhile  we  conclude  with  the  assertion,  that — 
independently  of  the  fact  that,  whatever  the  lowness 
of  prices  may  be,  profits  tvill  be  made  when  the  raw 
material  of  the  manufacture  shall  have  assumed  the 
natural  value  to  which  a  lessened  competition  vpill 
most  surely  bring  it — we  believe  that  the  intelli- 
gence which,  however  it  may  regard  the  ultimate 
results  hitherto  of  agricultural  experience,  sees  hope- 
ful truth  in  many  a  point  which  that  experience 
contains — the  intelligence  which  sees  mefid  truth 
and  reality,  not  merely  guesswork  and  plausibility, 
in  the  results  of  Chemical  experience,  and  in  the 
character  and  tendencies  which  it  reveals  in  those 
atoms  with  which  the  farmer  deals— this  intelligence 
will,  when  united  with  a  thorough-going  energy  and 
industry,  carry  us  successfully  through  the  present 
critical  period  of  agricultural  history. 

THE  PRIVATE  MONEY  DRAINAGE  ACT. 
To  TEE  Right  Honotjbable  Loud  John  Rdssell. 
Mt  lord,  it  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  I  had  the 
honour  of  bringing  under  your  lordships'  notice  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  bill,  to  enable  the  proprietors  of  settled 
estates  to  borrow  money  from  private  sources  for  the 
drainage  of  their  lands,  and  also  for  building  appro- 
priate farm  buildings,  and  to  charge  the  amount  so 
expended  on  the  inheritance,  as  a  rent  charge, 
terminable  in  a  certain  limited  number  of  years  ;  the 
annual  instalment  being  so  regulated  as  to  repay  prin- 
cipal and  interest  in  the  time  specified. 


During  t,he  last  sessir.n  of  Parliament  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  took  up  the  subject,  and  brought  in 
a  bill  "  The  Private  Money  Drainage  Act,  1849,"  which 
has  now  become  law,  embracing  the  principle  of  my 
suggestions,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  drainage,  and  it  is 
almost  needless  for  me  to  say  that  that  measure  has  beeu 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  landed  interest  generally. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  a 
defect  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bill  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  it  may  not  be  so  generally  useful  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  The  defect  to  which  I  refer,  is 
the  want  of  some  provision  for  a  receivership  of  that 
portion  of  the  rent  charge  which  goes  to  repay  principal. 
There  are  few  parties  who  are  willing  to  lend  money  to 
be  repaid  in  the  manner  specified.  Parties  who  lend 
generally  wish  their  capital  to  remam  undisturbed,  they 
only  receiving  the  annual  interest.  This  defect  in  the 
bill  must  therefore  narrow  the  number  of  lenders  to 
those  persons  or  societies  who  trade  in  money  ;  and 
thus,  while  enhancing  the  rate  of  interest  to  the 
borrowers,  deprive  the  small  capitalist  of  a  safe,  con- 
venient, and  profitable  means  of  investing  his  money,  in 
the  improvement  of  his  neighbour's  land. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  to  your  lordship  the  great 
advantages  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  fuU 
operation  of  such  a  measure  during  the  present  season. 
It  would  have  furnished  employment  for  the  large 
masses  of  agricultural  labourers  now  out  of  work,  while 
the  increased  consumption,  consequent  upon  theh* 
earning  of  wages,  might,  in  some  degree,  have  enhanced 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and,  at  all  events, 
would  have  furnished  more  ready  markets.  It  would 
also  have  been  an  early  step  towards  that  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  which,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
must  spread  itself  over  our  fields,  if  the  landed 
proprietors  are  not  to  have  their  incomes  materially 
curtailed. 

As  it  seems  probable  that  the  "  Private  Money  Drain- 
age Act,  1849,"  may  be  brought  before  Parliament  in 
the  ensuing  session  for  amendment,  I  am  now  desirous 
of  respectfully  urging  upon  j  our  lordship's  attention  the 
great  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, by  the  early  passing  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
measure  for  enabling  the  proprietors  of  settled  estates 
to  borrow  money  from  private  sources,  not  only  for 
draining  their  lands,  but  also  for  erecting  proper  and 
suitable  farm  buildings,  and,  under  sufficient  guarantees, 
to  make  its  repayment  a  terminable  charge  on  the 
inheritance. 

In  bringing  this  subject  under  your  lordship's  notice, 
I  know  that  I  shall  be  borne  out  by  all  the  practical 
men  in  the  country,  when  I  say  that  any  outlay 
judiciously  made  in  providiug  good  substantial  farm 
buildings,  would  be  more  than  repaid  within  22 
years  by  the  accruing  advantages.  If,  therefore, 
such  a  measure  as  I  have  indicated  were  passed,  and 
largely  talcen  advantage  of,  the  country  would,  at  the 
end  of  a  limited  time,  be  fitted  out  with  excellent  farm 
buildings,  at  absolutely  no  cost,  either  to  individuals  or 
the  public. 

The  two  great  requisites  towards  profitable  agri- 
culture are  a  highly  cultivated  soil,  and  proper  accom- 
modation for  preparing  and  converting  its  produce.  The 
one  is  as  necessary  as  the  other.  Half  the  advantages 
of  draining  are  lost,  if  the  increased  produce  is  brought 
home  to  be  consumed  in  ruinous  ill-conditioned  build- 
ings. Nor  will  it  be  doubted,  that  the  constant  associa- 
tion with  confusion  and  filth,  and  their  accompanying 
waste,  lias  a  directly  injurious  effect  on  the  mental  con- 
dition of  farmers  occupying  such  buildings  ;  tending, 
very  much,  to  repress  and  eradicate  all  ideas  of  order 
and  regularity,  so  necessary  to  success  in  agriculture  as 
well  as  in  other  occupations  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm  buildings  of  the 
country  are  hi  the  conditiou  I  have  adverted  to. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  the  extension  of  the  {measure 
of  last  session  to  buildings,  received  the  consideration 
of  a  section  of  Parliament ;  and  that  it  was  not  thought 
desirable  to  include  them  in  the  bill  at  that  time,  in 
consequenee  (as  was  supposed)  of  the  difficulty  of  con- 
trolling the  expenditure.  I  cannot  beheve  that  there 
can  be  any  difBculty,  not  easily  surmountable,  on  that 
point.  The  same  machinery  which  oversees  the  drainage 
expenditure,  could  with  equal,  or  perhaps  greater, 
facility,  overlook  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  com- 
missioners might  be  restricted  to  granting  rent  charges 
only  for  such  buildings  as  were  decided  by  the  bill 
itself  to  be  suitable  for  the  different  descriptions  and 
sizes  of  farms,  and  of  a  plain  but  substantial  descrip- 
tion (and  this  might  be  arrived  at  by  the  examiuation  of 
a  few  competent  witnesses)  ;  leaving  it,  however,  in  the 
option  of  the  proprietor  to  extend,  embellish,  or  modify 
as  he  pleased  (provided  the  substantial  nature  of  the 
work  were  not  interfered  with),  on  making  a  money 
contribution,  for  which  no  rent  charge  would  be  granted, 
equal  to  the  increased  cost  caused  by  his  alterations  of 
the  plan.  A  quinquennial  inspection,  and  powers  of 
compelling  the  necessary  repairs  to  be  made,  would 
add  little  to  the  expense,  aud  would  afford  a  perfect 
security  for  the  reversioner. 

It  is  not  for  me  here  to  advert  to  the  laws  which 
restrain  the  alienation  of  land.  That  these  laws  have 
been  the  means  in  some  measure  of  retaining  in  influence 
and  power  great  names,  which  have  formed  rallying 
points  for  the  country  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
no  one  can  doubt.  While,  however,  we  retain  these 
laws,  it  must  be  obviously  for  the  interest,  not  only  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  but  of  the  country  at  large,  that 
obstacles  to  the  application  of  capital  to  agricultural 
improvement  should  be  removed  to  as  great  an  extent 


as  possible,  consistently  with  good  faith  towards  existing 
engagements. 

In  conclusion,  I  only  regret  that  it  has  not  fallen  to 
a  less  humble  individual  than  myself  to  bring  this 
subject  under  your  lordship's  notice,  as  I  firmly  believe 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  great  and  vital  importance  in  the 
present  crisis.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  lordship's 
most  obedient  humble  servant,  John  Girdwood,  Chirk, 
N.   Wales. 


ECONOMY  IN  FARM  MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  objected  to  yourself  and  others,  who  urge  the 
adoption  of  what  is  called  high  farming,  as  a  resource 
whereby  to  meet  the  reduced  prices  of  farm  produce, 
that  the  capital  is  wanting  to  cai-ry  out  a  better  system. 
However  this  may  be,  it  will  not  I  think  be  disputed, 
that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  farmer  who 
desires  to  stand  well  in  these  times,  to  adopt  resolutely 
whatever  methods  and  arrangements  are  the  most 
economical,  though  they  require  the  change  of  old 
established  customs.  It  may  be  an  encouragement  to 
many  who  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what  way  they 
are  to  meet  diminished  prices,  witliout  having  capital 
to  increase  the  produce  of  their  farms,  to  point  out  and 
bring  to  their  recollection  the  means  of  retrenchment, 
which  lie  within  their  reach.  For  instance,  now  is  the 
time  to  resolve  that  a  pair  of  good  horses  harnessed 
abreast,  shall  do  as  much  or  more  work  at  plough  than 
three  or  four  in  a  string  now  do.  This  is  perfectly 
within  the  power  of  most  farmers,  and  by  adopting  this 
change  they  save  additional  horses  and  drivers,  or  if 
the  same  number  of  horses  must  be  kept,  they  get 
through  the  work  quicker,  and  are  enabled  to  employ 
more  ploughs  whenever  the  land  is  in  the  best  state  for 
working.  If  the  system  of  saving  horse  labour  and 
extra  drivers  were  carried  out  by  adopting  light  carts^ 
instead  of  waggons  and  the  waggoners'  boys,  this  depart- 
ment of  expenditure  would  be  placed  on  a  good  footing. 

Another  item  of  saving  may  be  in  very  many  cases 
made  in  seed  corn,  lor  whUst  one  man  finds  4  or  5  pecks 
of  Wlieat,  6  pecks  of  barley,  and  the  same  of  Vetches, 
sufiicieut  seed  to  ensure  excellent  crops,  aud  to  allow  of 
horse-hoeing  between  them,  can  we  pity  those  who 
needlessly  waste  what  they  might  keep  in  their  own 
pockets  ?  Again,  as  in  the  sowing  of  grain  crops,  so  in 
the  harvesting  the  same,  a  saving  may  be  made,  if  the 
land  is  clean  as  it  should  be,  by  mowing  or  otherwise 
cutting  the  crop  close  to  the  ground,  aud  thus  saving 
the  additional  expense,  which  we  see  every  year 
incurred  in  some  parts,  of  mowing  and  harvesting 
a  crop  of  stubble.  This  slovenly  practice,  quite 
unknown  in  well  farmed  districts,  must  be  dispensed 
with  before  any  tenant  can  have  a  claim  to  reduction  in 
his  other  payments. 

The  way  in  which  the  food  of  animals  and  their 
manure  is  wasted  by  exposure  to  wet,  cold,  sun,  and 
wind,  is  a  matter  which  can  be  completely  rectified 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  landlord ;  by  his  providing  suit- 
able buildings  for  housing  stock,  &c.  Still,  the  intel- 
ligent tenant  may  help  himself  in  some  measure.  Let 
him  dig  out  the  ground  under  some  of  his  open  sheds, 
put  two  or  three  poles  across,  at  8  or  9  feet  distances, 
and  put  up  some  thatched  hurdles  in  front.  He  will 
then  have,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  shillings,  and  a  little 
labour  of  himself  aud  his  men,  a  sort  of  box-feeding 
shed,  in  which  he  will  find  his  beasts  thrive  on  less  food, 
and  the  dung  incomparably  better  made  than  when  it 
consists  of  little  else  but  wet  straw  in  an  open  yard.  I 
saw  lately  some  splendid  dung  made,  equal  I  suppose 
to  the  best  guano,  at  no  cost  to  the  tenant,  as  fohows. 
At  the  back  of  a  house  in  which  beasts  were  tied  up  to- 
fat,  were  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by  wooden 
shutters.  On  the  outside  of  this  tie-up  house  was  sunk 
a  pit,  7  feet  deep,  17  feet  wide,  and  the  length  of  the 
house  where  the  beasts  were,  viz.,  35  feet.  Into  this 
pit  the  dung  from  the  beasts  was  thrown  through  the 
openings  at  the  back,'  and  the  drainage  from  them  ran 
into  it  also.  The  pit  was  covered  with  a  lean-to,  resting 
on  brick  pillars  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  pit,  where 
a  valley  was  formed,  and  from  this  the  roof  rose  again 
to  about  G  feet  above  the  ground,  aud  the  pit  was 
closed  in  on  the  sides  and  front,  having  shutters  to 
open,  out  of  which  the  manure  could  be  thrown  as  re- 
quired. In  this  pit  20  pigs  were  fatting,  and  said  to 
tlirive  remarkably  well,  having  a  little  clean  fitter 
thrown  over  the  dung  occasionally,  which  is  kept  well 
trodden  down  by  tlieu-  weight  till  it  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  pit  is  full.  This,  again,  requires 
the  help  of  the  landloid.  It  was  the  tenant's  practice 
to  mix  it  under  another  shed  with  peat  or  ashes  of 
burnt  clay,  and  to  apply  from  5  to  7  bushels  of 
the  mixture  per  acre.  He  said  that  sometimes  the 
beasts  aud  pigs  made  a  good  profit,  but  always 
had  cleared  themselves,  leaving  him  I  calculate  above 
150  cubic  yards  of  stuff  equal  to  guano,  for  nothing  ! 
Surely  some  such  means  of  making  and  preserving 
good  manure,  worth  the  labour  of  caning  out,  is  an 
object  for  which  a  tenant  should  not  be  unwilling  to  pay 
a  liberal  iuterest  on  the  expenses  of  building. 

Another  diminution  of  expense  which  low  prices 
naturally  bring  with  them  is  in  the  item  of  labourers' 
wages.  Here  it  will  be  the  natural  desire,  as  well  as 
the  iuterest,  of  the  good  farmer,  to  manage  so  as,  whilst 
relieving  himself,  to  diminish  as  little  as  possible  the 
comforts  of  the  industrious  labourers.  A  nobleman  of 
much  experience  in  these  matters  has  proposed  a  plan 
for  lightening  the  farmers'  payments  without  allowing 
the  whole  loss  to  fall  on  the  labourer,  which  is  thio, 
viz.,  suppose  the  rate  of  wages  previous  to  reduction  to 
have  been  9$.  per  week,  it  is  proposed  in  future  to  pay 
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of  tbis  4s.  9d.  per  week  ia  money,  and  to  give  2  stones 
of  flour  to  the  man  in  lieu  of  tlie  remainder.  The 
calculation  would  then  be  about  as  under. 
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And  so  on  reducing  Id,  for  each  Is.,  or  about  8  Jper  cent. 

If  it  is  thought  the  labourer  should  bear  a  greater 
deduction  than  the  above,  the  money  part  of  the  pay- 
ment, can  be  varied  accordingly.  The  cost  of  a  bushel 
of  Wheat  is  above  estimated  at  5s.  ;  and  that  it  pro- 
duces 3  stone  2  lbs.  of  flour,  the  bran  paying  the  expense 
of  grinding.  A  great  relief  would  be  experienced  by  the 
farmer,  and  it  would  tend  very  raucli  to  the  comfort  and 
respectability  of  the  labourer,  could  the  custom  of  pay- 
ing more  extensively  iu  kind,  instead  of  in  money,  which 
is  universal  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  be 
introduced  more  generally. 

Another  payment  which  is  diminished  to  the  farmer 
by  permanent  low  prices  of  grain  is  the  tithe;  and  othex'S 
ought  to  follow,  such  as  the  price  of  beer,  and  trades- 
men's bills  generally  ;  and  when  middlemen  of  all  sorts 
are  obliged  to  cheapen  the  articles  which  they  sell,  such 
as  butchers'  meat,  bacon,  bread,  cheese,  &.e.,  tlie  ad- 
ditional consumption,  with  an  increasing  population  and 
flourishing  trade,  will  no  doubt  benefit  the  farmer. 

The  last  means  of  economy,  as  regards  landed  pro- 
perty, which  I  will  allude  to  at  present,  less  directly 
affects  the  tenant,  but  must  surely  force  itself  upon  the 
serious  attention  of  the  landlords  ;  I  mean  the  unrea- 
sonable expenses  which  the  technicalities  of  lawyers' 
practice  have  imposed  upon  the  possession  or  transfer 
of  this  kind  of  property.  Free  trade  in  land  itself  is  the 
great  means  of  improving  this  species  of  property,  such 
as  the  dire  force  of  circumstances  has  driven  the  Legis- 
lature to  sanction  iu  Ireland,  and  which  can  alone 
enable  proprietors,  by  selling  part  of  their  estates  or  by 
easily  raising  money  ou  them,  to  obtain  capital  where- 
with to  improve  the  remainder.  To  remove  from  land 
the  incubus  which  our  lawyers  and  an  antiquated  system 
of  feudal  tenures  have  combined  to  impose  upon  the  soil, 
must  be  the  constant  aim  of  those  public  writers,  like 
yourself,  who  desire  to  benefit  the  landed  interest  and 
the  country  generally. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  observe  that  if  I  see  on  one  side 
of  a  hedge  four  horses  at  length,  and  a  boy  to  drive 
them,  whilst  on  the  other  a  pair,  and  no  driver,  are 
found  more  efficient — if  I  see  a  man  wasting  his  seed 
corn,  and  having  his  crops  foul  in  consequence — if  I  see 
him  mowing  and  raking  up  and  carting  home  half-rotten 
stubble — if  I  see  his  beasts  starving  in  cold  and  wet, 
and  his  dung  washed  and  robbed  of  most  of  its  good 
qualities — if  I  see  him  wasteful  in  so  many  points,  and 
only  niggardly  towards  his  labourers — I  can  listen  to 
no  appeals  for  reduction  of  rent  from  such  a  quarter, 
as  I  consider,  that  by  his  own  act,  together  with  the  re- 
ductions which  low  prices  bring  of  themselves,  he  may 
afford  himself  more  effectual  relief  than  he  could  pretend 
to  claim  from  his  landlord  in  a  reduction  of  rent.    T.  T. 

P.S.  One  mode  of  relief,  wl^ich  those  who  seek  for 
aid  to  the  farmer  from  the  Legislature  would  do  well  to 
urge,  is  the  repeal  of  the  excise  duty  of  6s.  a  thousand 
on  bricks,  about  one-fourth  of  their  cost  price  !  No 
greater  impediment  to  proper  farm  buildings  exists  than 
this  heavy  tax  on  their  erection. 


to  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  Its  first  tenant 
was  an  amateur  farmer,  who  knew  very  little  about  the 
business  which  he  had  undertaken.  After  20  years  of 
mismanagement  he  left  the  farm  ;  having  been  any- 
thing but  a  gainer  himself,  he  left  the  land,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  a  melancholy  condition.  His  successor 
was  just  the  man  to  bring  things  round,  and  put  the 
place  in  order  again.  He  was  a  young  man,  bred  to  the 
business,  with  plenty  of  capital  ;  in  fact  "  one  in  a 
thousand"  among  tenants.  He  began  famously.  I  gave 
him  a  new  dwelling-house  and  farm-offiees,  charged  a 
low  rent  for  the  farm,  on  account  of  its  being  out  of 
order,  and  assisted  him  in  draining,  inclosing,  &c.  For 
the  first  10  years  everything  went  on  admirably,  and 
the  farm  was  got  round  into  perfect  order,  quite  a 
pleasure  to  look  at.  By  that  time  his  work  naturally 
grew  less  as  matters  gradually  came  right,  and  my 
friend,  being  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  took  to  spe- 
culating, prospered  at  first  and  then  became  bankrupt. 
The  lease  became  the  pi-operty  of  his  creditors,  who  are 
now  for  the  few  remaining  years  working  it  "  properly," 
while  the  unlucky  landlord  is  compelled  to  look  and  see 
his  property  ruined  under  his  very  eyes,  without  being 
able  to  help  himself.  In  a  few  years  I  shall  get  the 
farm  back  in  as  bad  order  as  that  in  which  it  was  20 
years  ago — ray  first  heavy  outlay  and  my  20  years'  re- 
duction of  rent  all  gone  for  nothing.  Linton. 

Cost  of  an  Acre  of  Roots. — The  statement  of  the  cost 
of  an  acre  of  roots  in  a  late  paper  attracted  my  attention 
from  my  having  previously  made  an  estimate  of  this. 
I  send  it  to  you,  thinking  it  desirable  that  your  readers 
should  have  opportunities  of  comparing  such  estimates, 
and  offering  such  corrections  as  their  experience  may 
suggest ;  by  which  means  the  average  cost  will  be 
established,  though  the  particular  items  of  cost  may 
vary  in  different  soils,  localities,  and  practices.  The 
more  difficult  and  important  problem  to  be  resolved  is, 
what  portion  of  this  cost  ought  to  debited  to  the  suc- 
ceeding crops  in  the  rotation  2  If  any  of  your  ex- 
perienced correspondents,  who  may  have  considered 
that  point,  would  favour  your  readers  -with  their  view 
of  this  matter,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  has  been 
founded,  it  would  bo  very  interesting  and  useful  to  those 
who  desire  to  keep  accurate  accounts.  Your  corre- 
spondent's estimate  amounts  to  12/.  10s.  ;  mine,  to 
IDl.  8s.  Sd.  The  principal  difference  between  us  arises 
from  his  charging  12s.  for  two  ploughiugs  in  spring, 
which  I  maintain  to  be  unnecessary  after  deep  plough- 
ing and  subsoiling  ir  -lutumn  on  clean  land  ;  2v.  Gd.  for 
Couch  picking,  which  would  not  exist  ou  such  land, 
generally  ;  7s-  per  ton  for  carting  dung  beyond  my 
estimate,  which  assumes  dung  ou  the  farm  and  there- 
fore near  at  hand  ;  18s.  6d.  charged  for  pulling,  carting, 
and  champing,  which  I  get  done  in  the  field,  without 
hauling,  at  7s.  per  acre  ;  and  10s.  more  than  my  estimate 
for  rent,  tithes,  and  taxes.  I  charge  rather  less  for 
hoeing,  as  I  make  use  of  Garrett's  horse-hoe,  which  costs 
something  less  than  9rf.  an  acre,  and  I  put  interest  on 
capital  at  5s.  6d.  an  acre  more  than  your  correspondent. 

EsTlSIATE. 

Kent,  tithe,  and  taxes      

Interest  on  capital,  1.58.  per  acre 
Ploughinf;:  and  subsoiling  in  autumn 

Cultivator  in  spring  

Double  harrowing  and  rolling    ... 
20  tons  manure  and  filling 

Ridging  .■••        ■■• 

Women  spreading  dung  in  furrows 
Splitting  the  ridges  over  tbe  manure 

Drilling  and  seed 

Singling  

Twice  horse-hoeing  (Garrett's)  ... 

Hand-hoeing  in  the  rows 

Pulling,  topping,  and  storing  in  clamps 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — Your  remark  in  the  leading 
article  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  of  January  5  th,  that 
"  the  practice  of  allowing  land  to  become  deteriorated 
towards  the  termination  of  a  lease,  is  quite  notorious  " 
is  unfortunately  the  naked  truth.  At  present  the  land- 
lord, to  escape  having  his  farm  thrown  on  his  hands  at 
the  expiry  of  a  lease,  very  frequently  engages  to  give 
a  fresh  one,  and  so  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  the 
tenant  is  willing  to  remain  on  the  farm.  That,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  temporary  expedient,  only  available  where 
both  parties  are  pleased  with  their  bargain,  and  with 
each  other.  But  whenever  a  tenant  has  made  up  his 
mind  some  years  previously  to  leave  his  farm,  then  is 
the  time  for  scourging  crops  and  neglect  of  every  kind  ; 
one  thing  only  is  considered,  how  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  land,  and  to  put  nothing  into  it. 
"  Liberal  covenants"  are  excellent  things,  because  strict 
ones  are  utterly  useless  ;  a  bad  tenant  can  ruin  a  farm 
in  spite  of  them.  A  lease  with  some  sort  of  clause  or 
stipulation,  by  which  an  outgoing  tenant  should  be 
bound  to  give  up  his  farm  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
entered  on,  is  indispensable  to  make  the  bargain  fair. 
I  would  give  the  tenant  compensation  for  unexhausted 
manures  laid  upon  the  farm,  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by 
arbitration,  but  permanent  improvements,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  would  be  arranged  by  a  special  bargain  be- 
tween the  parties  previous  to  their  being  undertaken. 
That  would  leave  the  tenant  nothing  to  complain  of,  and 
the  landlord  would  get  back  his  farm  in  fair  working 
order.  Subject  to  that  stipulation,  a  lease  need  only 
be  a  few  lines  long,  and  contain  no  restric'ions  what- 
ever as  to  cultivation.  That  you  or  some  of  your  able 
correspondents  would  give  your  readers  a  form  of  lease, 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  now  troubling  you  with  these 
few  lines.  I  may  be  excused  feeling  rather  acutely 
on  the  subject,  from  having  an  unlucky  farm  which  has 
suffered  nearly  40  years  from  want  of  some  protection 


Four  bushels  superphosphate  of  lime  drilled  with 
the  seed  "  1^ 


£10  8  3 
I  am  inclined  to  think  horse  and  man  labour  some- 
what under-estimated,  in  respect  of  the  application  of  the 
manures,andthatasaferestimatewouldbelOZ.  10s.  C.L. 
High  Farming.— ^Iviah  has  been  said  lately  by  your 
correspondents  about  great  crops,  thin  seeding,  and 
management  of  land.  I  can  give  you  an  instance  em- 
bracing all  these  points,  which  occurred,  I  think,  about 
12  or  13  years  since.  It  was  a  crop  of  Wheat,  taken 
from  a  piece  of  ground  of  very  moderate  quality,  but 
had  been  under  spare  culture  for  garden  purposes  for 
many  years.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  I  may  say  that  the  site  had  been  coal  pits  in  former 
years,  and  in  sinking  the  shafts  of  the  pits,  the  refuse 
had  been  laid  on  the  surface  and  levelled  down,  which 
consisted  of  shaly  clay  stone,  of  a  very  poor  nature. 
The  land  naturally  thin  and  bad,  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
large  and  smoky  town,  of  which  it  was  within  a  mile. 
The  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre  was  2  pecks  ;  the 
height  of  the  straw  (all  standing)  6  feet,  and  the  pro- 
duce 69  bu'shels  of  Wheat  per  acre.  The  person  to 
whom  it  belonged  has  continued  the  practice  of  alter- 
nating a  Wheat  crop  yearly  on  different  parts  of  his 
ground,  and  that  is  the  rule  so  far  as  seeding,  and  crop 
seldom  varying  ranch  in  quantity  per  acre.  This 
proves  what  may  be  done  even  with  moderate  land,  if 
dry.  Spade  culture,  no  doubt,  would  pay  every  culti- 
vator, if  there  is  sufficient  capital  to  carry  it  out.  We 
need  have  no  complaint  of  the  want  of  employment  for 
labourers,  and  I  believe  at  a  cost  very  nearly  assimi- 
lating to  horse  power.  You  may,  in  most  neighbour, 
hoods,  get  land  dug,  say  10  inches  deep,  at  id.  per  rod, 
that  will  be  little  more  than  30s.  per  acre,  which,  after 
digging,  requires  nothing  more  than  sowing  and  har- 
rowing ;  and  if  the,  result  is  as  shown,  it  must  be  re- 
munerating. It  is  unnecessary  that  the  ground  should 
be  annually  dug  by  the  spade — say  once  in  four  years  ; 


consequently  a  person  occupying  100  acres,  digging  25- 
acres  annually,  would  always  keep  his  land  in  first-rate 
management,  and  the  extra  cost  would  be  more  than 
covered  by  the  increased  produce  of  the  first  crop,  be- 
sides the  improved  after  crops.  This  is  a  proper 
system  for  Mr.  Mechi's  enterprise.  Something  must 
be  done  to  increase  the  produce— rent  is  not  the  object 
to  be  considered  altogether.  I  live  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  I  certainly  am  not  surprised  at  the  result  of  the 
existing  mode  of  working  land.  The  idea  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  crops  can  be  grown  by  such  pro- 
ceedings. The  ground  is  ploughed  year  after  year,  say 
4  or  6  inches  deep,  leaving  the  bottom  as  impervious  as 
a  high  road.  A  time  is  coming  when  the  plough  must 
give  way  to  a  better  and  more  effectual  instrument  ;  if 
not  the  spade,  it  must  be  soraethiug  nearly  assimilating 
in  its  effect.  The  wonder  to  me  has  long  been,  not  that 
people  do  not  get  great  crops,  but  that  they  get  what 
they  do  by  such  management.  I  am  engaged  in  culti- 
vating land,  but  not  as  an  agriculturist,  and  I  know 
well,  from  35  years'  experience,  that  land  is  grateful  in 
proportion  to  its  management,  good  or  bad  ;  and  with 
me  the  opinion  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  land 
under  good  cultivation  will  produce.  I  fancy  its  limits 
have  not  yet  been  attained.  Subsoiling  is  a  sort  of  sub- 
stitute for  the  spade  culture,  but  a  very  poor  one.  I 
say  subsoil  by  hand,  that  is  dig  10  inches  deep,  and 
below  work  the  subsoil  over  by  a  fork,  and  leave  it, 
keeping  the  top  soil  on  the  surface,  and  you  do  it 
effectually,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
cost  per  acre  will  be  less  than  by  horse  power,  and  a 
very  superior  piece  of  work  when  completed.  Much 
has  to  be  undone  that  is  done.  Old  notions  must  give 
way  to  necessity,  and  many  things  done  which  have 
not  been  done.  We  only  want  enterprise  and  the  old 
customs  destroying,  and  there  is  yet  a  living  to  be 
made  by  cultivating  land.    Verax. 

Prices. — Report  says  farmers  are  suffering  through 
the  high  charges  of  butchers  and  bakers  ;  and  house- 
holders are  complaining,  with  justice,  of  being  obliged 
to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  cheap  food.     The  un- 
natural state  of  the  market  is  most  prejudicial  to  the 
present  consumers  of  meat,  as  well  as   to  those  who 
might  indulge  in  the  luxury  if  the  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  were  more  equal.     The  manufacturers  have  to- 
look   to  increased  consumption  to  remunerate  them  j 
but  if  they,  from  want  of  capital,  are  unable  to  supply 
the  market  regularly,  the  public  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  middlemen,  who  would  thus  control  the  quantity 
offered  for   sale,   and   injure   society,  particularly  the 
lower  classes.     Thus  it  is  with  sheep  and  oxen,  &c.  ; 
the  farmer  receives  a  low  price  for  his  animals  compared 
with  what  he  did  some  years  ago,  and  has  not  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  manufacturer,  who  makes  up  for  the  cheapness 
of  his  food,  by  selling  double  the  amount.     The  relief  of 
the    agriculturists  must   come   through    the   working 
community,  eating  meat  two  or   three  times  a  week  ; 
which  they  could  do  at  the  present  worth  of  beef  and 
mutton,  when  standing  on  its  legs  ;  and  why  should  they 
not  know  the  taste  of  the  same  brutes,  when  hanging 
up  on  an  iron  hook  in  the  shambles  ?     For  this  simple- 
reason,  because  no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  regulate 
the  matter.      It  is  to  be  hoped  such  an  excuse  will  na 
longer  exist,  and  that  the  correspondents  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  viiW  take  up  the  subject,  which  is  of 
such  vital  importance,  not  only  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  but  as  intimately  connected  with  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  our  poorer  neighbours.     It  is  strange 
how  little  suggestions   are    attended   to   at   the   time, 
which  in  after  years  are  carried  out  at  an  immense  loss 
of  gold  and  character,  when  common  foresight  would 
have   saved   both,   and  added  blessings  to  thousands. 
Englishmen,   with   all   their   sense,   good   nature,  and 
liberality,  are  yet  a  race  possessing  considerable  selfish- 
ness ;  and  when  once  enjoying  competency,  individuals 
are  averse  to   exertion,  and  trouble  themselves  little 
about  anything  which  does  not  bring  grist  to  the  milL 
How  often  do  we  hear  men  who  have  idle  time  on  their 
hands,  exclaim,  «  Oh,  never  mind  ;  things  will  all  come 
right,  why  should  I  interfere  and   bother  myself  with 
what  does  not  concern  me  ?"     Persons  who  are  living 
on  an  income  which  does  not  require  them  to  consider 
how  they  spend  every  shilling,  think  lightly  of  giving 
a  halfpenny  or  penny  per  pound  for  meat  more  thant 
they  ought  to  do  ;  forgetting  the  bad  example  of  such 
carelessness,  and  how  many  hard  working  men  suffer 
through  provisions  being  advanced  beyond   their  real 
value.     Such  is  now  the  case,  to  the  discomfort  of  those- 
with  limited  but  independent  means,  and  to  the  serious 
loss  of  the  labourer,  whether  in  or  out  of  doors.     It 
would    be   doing   good   service   to   the   public,   if  the- 
Agricultural  Gaxette  would,  from  time  to  time,  state- 
the  price  which  should  be  given  per   pound  for  beef,, 
mutton,  pork,  bread,  and  cheese,  leaving  a  fair  remune- 
ration to  the  retailer  ;  beer,  per  pint,  might  be  included. 
Rents  of  shops  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  matters  % 
if  men  choose  to  have  plate  glass  fronts  they  must  pay 
for  them,  not  their  customers.  Falcon. 

Leases. — Without  entering  into  the  motives  of  political 
parties,  I  maintain  that  if  leases  had  been  encouraged,, 
based  upon  the  price  of  corn,  to  fluctuate  between  two- 
given  points,  say  5s.  dd.  to  7s.  Gd.  per  bushel  for  Wheat, 
and  other  grain  in  proportion,  spreading  the  average 
over  three  years,  in  the  same  way  as  the  tithe  com- 
mutation, tenants  might  have  taken  leases  without  fear, 
and  landlords  might  have  granted  them  with  increasing 
advantage  to  themselves.  Fix  the  rent  of  a  farm  ata 
given  price  for  corn,  and  the  three  years'  average  will 
prevent  any  violent  fluctuations  to  disarrange  the  land- 
lord's income  ou  the  tenant's  profits,  and,  you  have  a 
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rue  criterion  of  the  value.  Give  the  tenant  scope  for 
his  industry  and  enterprise,  and  then,  if  at  the  end  of 
his  lease,  the  farm  is  improved  and  he  has  reaped  the 
benefit  of  his  exertions,  clap  on  a  per  centage  for  the 
landlord,  and  let  the  tenant  go  on  again.  If  this  plan 
had  been  adopted  30  years  ago,  the  agriculture  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  have  been  upon  a  par  with  the 
best  cultivated  farms,  and  the  price  of  corn,  during  that 
period,  would  never  have  exceeded,  upon  the  average, 
what  it  is  at  present  ;  then  what  becomes  of  protection  ? 
To  this  complexion  it  must  come  at  last  ;  or  nearly  all 
of  us  will  be  ruined,  and  drag  our  landlords  into  the  ! 
vortex  after  us.     I  have  been  led  into  this  digression  i 
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pipes  are  not  always  adequate  to  this  purpose,  if  the 
drain  be  an  extensive  one.  If  the  parallel  drains  of  a 
iield  consisting  of  8  to  10  acres  are  collected  into  a 
single  main,  that  should  be  constructed  with  double  2| 
or  3-inch  tiles,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  far  better 
than  pipes,  although  of  equal  capacity  ;  and  when  prac- 
ticable, let  all  drains  be  open  at  both  ends.  In  spring 
draining,  it  is  essential  to  get  under  rather  than  into 
the  water.  Henry  Dij-on,]  Dorwards  Hall,  Wilham, 
January  7. 

Thick  and  Thin  Sowing As  a  proof  of  what  may 

be  done  in  thick  and  thin  sowing,  the  foUowiof  is  a 
case  which,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  is  exceedingly  rare. 


Duns 


,  (fee. 
S  acres 


by  the  query  of  «E.  0.,"  who  asks,  What  does  it  require!  if  not   altogether  unparalleled.      The  carpenter,    who' 
*„  „„u.„„t„  r  c  -n  -^  ,,  .  )  resides  in  the  same  village  with'myself,  has  about  an 

acre  of  ground  which   he   cultivates  himself;    rather 
more  than  half  of  this  he  sows  every  year  with  Wheat, 
at  the  rate  of  IJ  peck  per  acre  :  the  rows  are  8  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  5  inches  in  the  rows.     The  pro- 
duce  of  this  at  harvest  is  from  12  to  16  coombs  per 
acre,  or  40  to  60  bushels.     After  the  Wheat   crop   is 
0  I  off,  he  carries   out  what   appears   to  me  to  be  a  very 
"    good  system,  and  one  which  I  heartily  wish  could  be 
followed   on   all   farms  as    might   appear   practicable, 
1st,  in  drills  30  inches   apart,  he  plants  Beans ;  2dly, 
between  the  rows   of  Beans,   Beet ;  and   3dly,  in  tlie 
furrows,   Potatoes.     As   the   land   in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  ploughed  in  narrow  stitches,  9  feet  in  width, 
there  are  several  furrows  in  an  acre  ;  consequently,  he 
is  enabled  to  grow  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Potatoes  to 
supply  his  family,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
five   or   six   children,   for  the  whole  year.      Although 
0  i  Mr.  Mechi  has  gone  a  great   length  in  thin  sowing,  I 
'  think  he  will  allow  that  he   is    outdone  in  this  case  ; 
should  he  be  able  to  reduce  his  quantum  of  seed  to 
this  proportion,  no  doubt  he  will  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
he  will  only  be  doing  what  is  perfectly  right,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
good  economical  farming.     Would  that  the  day  were 
already   arrived   when   tenants   might   carry   out   this 
system  of  farming,  and  thus  introduce  additional  crops 
into  the  4-eourse  system.     Our  country  would  then  be 
in  a  more  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition  than  it 
has  been  of  late  years  ;  and  if  landlords  would  come 
down  into  the  country,   and  give  employment  to  our 
labouring   classes,   who   are   willing   to   work,   though 
now,    in    many   cases,   forced   to   be   idle,   we    should 
then   again  see  some  signs  of  prosperity.     They  talk 
of  industry  w-hilst  our  poor  are  starving  in  the  mean 
time  for   want   of  actual  work.     There   is   an  almost 
endless   quantity   of  profitable  labour   that   might   be 
done    in   this  country  in  the   way  of  drainage  alone. 
An  equally  important  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
landlords  is,  the  improvement  of  farm-buildings,  so  as 
to  provide  good  feeding-sheds,  liquid  manure  tanks,  &c 
Tenant  farmers  are  told  they  ought  to  do  all  this,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  they  could  and  would  ;  but  let  me  ask, 
is  it  fair  for  the  tenant  to   do  it  all,  and  then  for  the 
landlord  to  take  his  share  of  the  benefit  ?     I  think  not. 
Let  our  landed  proprietors  come  forward  and  assist  the 
tenantry,  by  first  reducing  the  rent  to  the  average  price 
of  corn,   and  then  by  providing  a  fair  portion  of  the 
necessary  means  for  improving  their  own  property  and 
increasing  their  own  wealth.     I  am  not  one  who  would 


to  cultivate  an  average  farm  of  50  acres  in  the  present 
day  i   Supposmg  "  E.  O.,"  as  an  amateur  farmer,  to  be 
A  1,  I  just    make  a  hasty  estimate   of  what  it  would 
take  to  do  the  thing  well,  and  not  extravagantly,  which 
upon  an  average  grazing  farm  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
of  about  44  acres  arable  and  6  pasture,  would  be  within 
a  few  pounds. 
2  Cart  horses  ...  ...  ...  ...        £go    0 

Ploneh  and  cart  harness  for  ditto,  Jas.  iiunter,  Kelso    8  15 
1  T,  L.  Plough,  Messrs.  Ransome  and  May  .       4    8 

1  Roll  ditto  ditto  ...  .1!  10  15 

-2  Sets  of  Hannam's,  SI.  10s. ;  and  Howard's,  Bedford,  4i.  7  10 

1  Bentall's  Broadshare  Seari6er      ...  ...  ...    6  12 

2  Crosskill's  Carts,  with  harvest  ladders  ..."  !!!  26  0 
1  Com-driU,  Smyth,  Peasenhall  "  "  21  0 
1  Horse-hoe,  Wm.  Ball,  KothweU  ...  ".".  4  0 
1  Thrashing  Machine.  Barrett  and  Exall  .".*  27  10 
1  Cora-dressin?  machine,  Bewley  ...  ..]  5  0 
1  Gome's  Chaff  Engine,  by  Hornsby  *             ...             ..!  10    0 

1  Gardener's  Turnip  Cutter  for  beasts  and  sheep      ...    i  10 

2  Hand-rakes  for  gathering  corn  and  hay,  J.  W.  Shar. 

man  ...  ...  .  .  1    fi 

Barn   Implements,    Sacks,    'VTheei-barrow! 
forks,  &c. 

3  Cows  ...  ..'  ]] 
2  Breeiiog  Sows                   ..[  '"'  [[[ 
80  Lambs,  or  crone  ewes  for  fat  lamijs 

Poultry 

Xabour  for  the  first  year    '  ..'.  ..'. 

"Valuation  of  muck  and  hav,  stover,  fallows, 

Rent        ...  ...  ,.'  ..; 

Seed  Com — 11  acres  Barley,  3  acres  Beans, 

Clover  (seeds',  3  acres  Tares,  2  acres  Mansold  Wnr- 
zel,   4  acres  Swedes,   2  acres  Turnips,  and  the  3 
acres  of  Tare  land  to  bear  a  crop  of  late  Turnips  20 


£517     3     0 


K  «E.  0. 


make  the  17/.  3s.  up  50/.  it  will  buy  a 
little  artificial  manure  and  cake,  kc,  and  another  50/. 
just  to  keep  the  cart  on  the  wheels  during  the  Christmas 
tide,  it  would  help  him  on  wonderfully.  '■  E.  0."  will 
perceive  he  might  double  his  occupation,  or  even  up  to 
120  acres  for  about  380/.  more,  and  be  in  a  much  better 
position.  Pelei  Ploughman. 

Dry  Process  of  Preparing  Flax.— In  the  year  1810, 
a  new  method  of  dressing  Fiax  was  patented,  by  which 
the  woody  matter  was  separated  from  the  fibre  with- 
out steeping  it,  by  means  of  mechanical  action,  and 
then  the  Flax  was  bleached  by  simply  washing  it  in 
warm  water.  It  would  appear  that  the  colouring 
matter  is  not  chemically  combined  with  the  fibrous 
matter,  while  the  plant  is  vegetatmg,  or  after  it  is 
pnlled,  but  that  the  chemical  combination  takes  place 
■while_  the  plant  is  steeped  in  water.  The  object  of  this 
steeping  is  to  induce  a  fermentation,  which  loosens  and 
destroys  a  cement  which  bound  the  fibres  of  Flax  to 
each  other  and  to  the  wood.  The  fermentation  weakens 
considerably  the  strength  of  the  Flax  fibres,  and  even 
destroys  many  of  them.  This  dry  preparation,  there- 
fore, if  It  be  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  would  be  a 
prodigious  improvement.  It  would  render  the  Flax 
fibres  much  stronger,  it  would  increase  their  quantity, 
and  it  would  save  the  expense  of  the  materials  employed 
in  bleaching  the  linen.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  dry 
process  has  uniformly  failed  of  success,  when  tried  in 
Ireland.  _  If  this  account  be  true,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
te  explain  it.  About  the  time  when  the  patent  was 
taken  out,  the  process  was  performed  by  workmen, 
under  the  direction  of  the  patentee,  at  Old  Bow,  near 
London,  with  the  moat  complete  success  ;  not  merely 
upon  handfuls  of  Flax,  but  upon  whole  fields  of  it. 
Indeed,  the  whole  is  so  extremely  simple,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  how  it  should  fail,  if  properly  con- 
ducted.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  Irish,  with  which  it  would  have  had  to 
contend  at  that  day,  were  too  powerful  for  it  ;  but  that 
as  soon  as  it  shall  meet  with  fair  play,  it  will  be  found 
just  as  practicable,  and  certainly  much  cheaper  and 
better,  than  the  methods  at  present  in  use.  It  is  during 
the  steep,  then,  that  Flax  acquires  its  permanent  dark 


19  people  out  of  20  tell  me  is  impossible,  and  I  wish  to 
see  proof,  or,  at  all  events,  sufficient  presumption  that 
it  is  possible.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  do  any  of  these 
things,  pray  excuse  the  presumption  of  Sagitta. 

Manure. — In  the    Agricultural  Gazette  of  the  29th 
of  December,  a  correspondent  signing  "  P.,"  writes  fully 
and  forcibly  on  the  necessity  of  farmers  applying  them- 
selves to  meet  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  now  placed  by  competition,  and  trusting  more  to 
individual    exertion   than   legislative    interference.      I 
agree  with  the  writer  on  the  many  points  advanced 
where  economy  and  application  can  be  brouifht  to  bear 
in  increasing  production,  and  I  am  desirous  to  avail 
myself    of    every   opportunity  of    doing    so.     In    the 
economy  of  manures  much  may  yet  be  done,  and  I  shall 
feel  much  obliged  if  "P."  will  inform  me  how  I  oufht 
to   make   and  preserve   my   farm-yard   manure.     My 
buildings  are  spouted,  and  the  bulk  of  my  manure  is 
made  under  sheds,  receiving  no  moisture  but  urine,  and 
this,  with  cattle  droppings,  including  the  dung  of  pigs 
and   horses,  is   mixed  and   well  incorporated    for  the 
growth  of  Turnips  in  June.     After  the  cattle  leave  the 
yards  in  the  spring,  the  manure  in  the  yards  and  sheds 
is  turned  over  and  kept  dry  under  the  sheds,  till  re- 
quired for  the  Turnip  crop.     In  the  article  above  re- 
ferred to,  your  correspondent  complains  of  the  "  system 
of  mixing   together  straw   and  cattle  droppings,   and 
leaving   them  to  ferment  exposed  to  air  and  water." 
Now  I  wish  to  know  how  manure   should  be  made,  in 
ordinary  farm-yards,   without  straw  ?     Can  '■'  P."  make 
horses  lie  on  boards  ;  or  what  sort  of  farmsteads  must 
be  constructed,  were  all  the  young  stock  reared  on  the 
farm  lodged  on  wooden  gratings  ?     Assuredly  stock  of 
any  kind  cannot  be  very  comfortable  when  they  have 
no  bed  but  boards,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
they  might  like  a  hard  bed  when  used  to  it.     I  shall  be 
obliged  if  your  correspondent  would  be  more  explicit  on 
this  most  important  subject.  J.  J.  Rowley,  Rowlhorne. 
Cultivatioji  of  Hemp. — Hemp  has  been  ciiltivated  in 
the   counties   of  Lincoln  and   Suffolk   from   time   im- 
memorial, but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  local  manu- 
facture ;  and,  although  it  has  been  very  little  attended 
to  in  Ireland,  some  experiments  made  this  year  by  the 
Royal  Flax  Improvement  Society  to  grow  this  plant  in 
the  south,  turned  out  very  well.     In  county  Limerick, 
some  stalks  attained  the  height  of  7  feet.     Hemp  may 
be  cultivated  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  where  it 
would  be  of  great  use,  as  affording  materia!  for  the 
nets,  lines,  and  cordage  of  the  fishermen,  v.ho  are  gene- 
rally destitute  of  these  necessary  articles.      It  might 
be   grown   by  themselves,    and    scutched,    spun,   and 
twisted,  or  netted,  by  their  wives  and  daughters.     The 
quantity  of  this  article  imported,  annually,  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is  about  45,000  tons,  valued  at 
1,600,000/.      About   1   milMon  sterling   of    this   cornea 
from   Russia.      In   entermg   upon   the   cultivation    of 
Hemp,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  selection 
of   proper  soil;    the  best  suited  for  Hemp  is  a  deep 
black  vegetable  mould,  with  a  low  situation,  and  in- 
clined to  moisture  ;  it  does  well  on  a  rich  clayey  loam, 
and  old  meadow  land  is  well  adapted  for  it.     The  mode 
of  preparation,  and  the  place  in  the  rotation,   are  the 
same  as  for  Flax.     The  proper  season  for  sowing  is 
AprU,  as  soon  as  there  is  no  danger  of  the  young  plants 


pull  together,  to  do  each  other  good;  let  Christian 
charity  prevail  amongst  us,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  a 
merciful  Providence,  we  may  hope  to  find  ourselves 
better  off'  than  the  gloom  of  our  present  prospect  leads 
us  to  anticipate.  J.  R. 

Agricultural  Progress. — Rich  Mr.  Mechi,  good  Mr. 
Meehi,  do  not  as  yet  lose  all  patience  with  us  country 
clodhoppers  ;  indeed,  you  must  not,  as  you  have  under, 
taken  to  teach  us.  But,  above  all,  do  not  think  that  we 
all  cavil  and  sneer  at  your  "  improved  husbandry,"  and 
triumph  at  your  supposed  failures.  I,  for  one,  may 
safely  say  that  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  you  as  an 
experimental  farmer,  and  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
you  may  realise  "  cent,  per  cent."  before  you  will  have 
been  at  Tiptree-hall  another  seven  years.  I  can  well 
appreciate  the  merits  of  well-tilled  ground,  well-kept 
fences,  good  farm-buildings,  and  all  the  belongings  of 
high  farming.  But,  indeed,  all  farming,  by  reason  of 
present  prices,  seems  under  a  cloud  and  we  all  naturally 

__  ^ want  to  know  whether  even  high  farming  itself  will  pay, 

colour  ;  and  four  processes  in  bleaehing^are  requisite  to    '^  things  go  on  as  they  now  are.     Of  no  one  can  the 


excuse  the  British  farmers  for  not  doing  more  than  '  receiving  injury  from  the  frosts.  The  seed  &  sown 
they  have  done  hitherto,  far  from  it  ;  they  are  I  con-  ,  broadcast,  from  2  to  3  bushels  to  the  statute  acre,  ac 
sider  far  behind  their  duty,  and  stand  very  much  in  I  cording  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  The  quality  of  the 
their  own  light ;  but  let  us,  both  landlord  and  tenant, :  seed  must  be  fresh,  heavy,  and  bright  m  colour     Hemp 


restore  it  to  its  original  white  colour,  or  to  separate  the 
cclonring  matter,  which  is  chemically  combined  with  the 
fibres  of  the  Flax.  T.  S. 

The  Fall  of  Rain  here  for  the  year  1849  is  as 
follows  : 


question  be  more  fairly  asked  than  of  Mr.  Jlechi,  for 
'  i  thoroughly 


.  Inches  2.12 
...  1.63 
...     2.58 


he  is  a  real  high  farmer,  and,  moreover, 
acquainted  with  accounts.  1  would  ask  purely"  for 
information  ;  it  is  important  to  me,  for  I  am  a  shop- 
keeper in  a  market-town,  the  centre  of  a  large  agricul- 
tural district,  and  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  1 
conceive  my  profits  depend.     Let  us  put  a  ease.     I  am 

the  owner  of  Tiptree  ;  you,  Mr.  Mechi,  are  my  tenant 

23.12    (*  strong  case  enough  you  will  say).     By  our  united 

j  efforts  we  leave  reclaimed  the  farm,  and  put  it  into  the 

30  00  '  ^^^'^^^  condition  which  it  now  presents.     You  have 

....  ,  '     I  two  years  since  taken  a  lease  from  me  for  19  yeSrs.  with 

Tie  fall  of  rain  in  May  last,  5.03  inches,  is  the  largest :  "  liberal  covenants."      Rent,   say  on  200  acres,  '300/. 
I  have  to  record  m  any  month  during  the  last  three  '  X""  ^^'■'^  probably  2000/.  capital  at  least  invested  upon 


January 

February 

Harch 

April 

May 

Jtme 

July 

Augtlst 

September 


ches  1.56 

October 

...     1.67 

November 

...     0.2* 

December 

...    1.76 

...    S.03 

...     0.33 

...    2.75 

In  1847 

...    0.62 

In  1843 

...     2.77 

is  one  of  the  few  plants  employed  in  the  agriculture  of 
these  countries,  in  which  the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  in  different  plants,  which  circumstance  has  some 
influence  in  its  management,  so  far  as  taking  it  off  the 
ground  is  concerned.  When  the  crop  is  grown  "en- 
tirely for  the  fibre,  it  is  pulled  when  in  flower,  and  no 
distinction  made  between  the  male  and  female  plants. 
But,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case  when  it  is  cultivated 
with  a  view  to  both  fibre  and  seed,  the  usual  practice  is 
to  pull  the  male  plants,  the  stalks  of  which  are  easily 
known  by  their  yellowish  hue  and  faded  flowers  as  soon 
as  the  setting  of  the  seed  in  the  females  shows  that 
their  presence  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  reason  for 
thus  pulling  the  male  so  long  befoi*  the  female  is,  that 
the  latter  requires  four  or  five  weeks  to  ripen  the  seeds. 
The  operation  of  pulling  the  females  commences  when 
the  seed  is  ripe,  which  is  known  by  the  brownish  hue 
of  the  capsules  and  the  fading  of  the  leaves.  The  after 
treatment,  such  as  steeping,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  Flax. 
T.  S. 


years.  I  have  had  under  my  notice  a  large  field  of 
observation  as  to  drainage  in  the  various  soils  of  this 
di^ict,  and  I  have  observed  on  many  occasions  the  in- 
sufficiency of  1  to  li-inch  pipes  to  receive  and  dis- 
charge  the   water  from   the  soil  ;  and  indeed   2-inch 


•  The  thieihing  machine  horse-works  wiU  do  for  this. 


it,  upon  which  you  would  want  10  per  cent.  What  ex. 
pectation  have  you  now,  with  the  present  average  of 
prices,  of  making  a  decent  profit  for  yourself  at  the 
year's  end  !  Could  you,  as  tenant  farmer,  make  a  living 
out  of  it!  Could  you,  even  if  I  gave  up  100/.  a  year 
^  rent  ?  If  you  think  you  could,  pray  give  us  a  short 
i  Dr.  and  Cr.  statement  of  the  how  ;  for  this  is  just  what 


Highland  and  Agricultural,  Sec.  1'2  :  Discussion 
upon  the  Storing  of  Turnips  and  other  Roots. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Craiglochart,  said  —  First,  with  regard  to 
Turnips,  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  such  of  the 
white  or  yellow  varieties  as  require  to  be  kept  over  winter 
should  be  protected  from  the  weather,  and  even  Swedes  will, 
in  the  majority  of  seasons,  derive  benefit  frcm  protection  ;  for 
not  only  are  Turnips  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost,  but  after  the 
spring  growth  takes  place,  much  of  the  nutritive  matter  is  lost 
by  being  converted  into  woody  fibre.  Where  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Turnips  remain  on  the  ground  till  spring,  much 
benefit  will  be  derived  by  having  the  bulbs  covered  with  earth, 
which  can  be  done  on  light  land  by  passing  a  double  boarded 
plough  between  the  rows  ;  but  where  the  land  is  stiff,  a  com- 
mon plough  will  answer  the  purpose  better.  'SVhere  Turnips 
are  to  be  removed  from  the  ground,  it  will  be  better  that  they 
be  lifted  and  siored  before  any  severe  frost  seu  in.  In  cases 
when  they  cannot  be  directly  carted  off,  thev  may  be  stored  in 
quantities  of  one  or  two  cart-loads,  in  the  foim  of  a  Potato  pit, 
and  slightly  covered  with  earth  ;  but  I  believe  the  better  way  is 
to  have  the  Turnips  carted  off  to  a  convenient  situation,  and 
put  up  in  ridges  of  about  6  feet  in  width,  and  about  4  feet  in 
height,  to  be  covered  with  straw,  firmly  tied  down  with  straw 
ropes,  the  ends  of  which  are  easily  fastened  by  putting  a  spade- 
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fill  of  earth  on  the  end  of  each.  Turnips  stored  in  this  way 
may  he  kept  fresh  till  the  end  of  May  ;  hut  when  it  is  wished 
to  keep  them  so  long,  it  may  he  necessary  to  turn  them  over  in 
the  month  of  April,  to  cbeck  the  growth,  covering  them  as  he- 
fore.  In  removing  the  stems  and  roots,  care  should  he  taken 
not  to  injure  the  hulbs  ;  and  they  outiht  never  to  be  stored  in  a 
frozen  state,  otherwise  they  will  be  liable  to  spoil ;  however,  if 
not  convenient  to  cart  them  off  the  field  immediately  on  being 
pulled,  hy  placing  them  in  rows,  on  the  fieM,  of  four  or  five  drills, 
and  covering  them  with  the  stems,  they  will  he  protected  from 
slight  frosts,  and  may  he  carled  off  the  first  dry  or  frosty  day. 
Second,  with  regard  to  Potatoes  ;  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
say  that  tbese  roots  must  be  protected  from  the  influence  of  the 
Tveather,  that  they  he  kept  dry,  coo',  and  free  from  frost.  At 
one  time  it  was  no  uncommon  pr:tctice  to  store  Potatoes  in 
large  houses  to  the  depth  of  6  or  7  feet,  or  in  large  pits  6  or  7 
feet  in  width  ;  all  that  was  considered  necessary,  if  they  were 
lifted  dry,  being  to  keep  them  free  from  frost ;  but  of  late  years, 
fiuch  a  "proceeding  would  be  a  most  hazardous  experiment. 
"When  Potatoes  are  lifted  from  the  ground,  however  dry  thev 
may  be,  and  put  together  in  quantities,  they  throw  off  a  consi- 
derahle  quantity  of  moisture,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
sweating  takes  place,  which  is  repeated  to  a  less  o:-  greater  ex- 
tent every  time  they  are  moved  or  turned  over;  and  of  late 
years,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Potato  disease,  even  with 
sound  Potatoes  this  appears  to  take  place  to  a  greater  extent 
than  formerly,  and  if  means  be  not  taken  to  allow  ihe  moisture 
thus  generated  to  escape,  there  is  great  risk  of  heating  or  fer- 
mentation taking  place,  hy  wh  ch  the  whole  mass  may  be 
destroyed.  Potatoes  for  storing  should  be  moderately  ripe,  and 
lifted  dry,  and  probably  the  best  mode  of  keeping  them  is  to 
put  them  in  a  cool  well-ventilated  house,  to  a  depth  not  ex- 
ceeding 2i  feet ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  any  strong 
light,  otherwise  those  on  the  surface  will  turn  green  and  ac- 
quire a  bitter  taste  ;  but  where  Potatoes  are  grown  to  any  ex- 
tent, such  an  amount  of  accommodation  as  would  be  required 
for  this  purpose  is  seldom  to  be  obtained,  and,  therefore, 
recourse  must  he  had  to  pitting.  The  pits  should  not  ex- 
ceed 4  feet  in  width,  raised  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of 
about  05  feet  in  height ;  and  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
the  drying  of  the  Potatoes,  and  carrying  off  the  moisture 
that  is  generated,  lines  of  drain  tiles  or  pipes  may  be  put 
along  the  centie  of  the  pits,  and  at  short  intervals  car- 
■  ried  ap  to  the  top,  and  also  cross  lines  opening  to  the  out- 
side. The  Potatoes  are  then  to  he  covered  with  straw  or  turf, 
above  which  a  moderate  quantity  of  eartli.  Of  course,  on  the 
approach  of  frost,  the  openings  of  the  tiles  or  pipes  must  be 
carefully  closed  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  this  plan  will,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  have  a  beneficial  effect ;  but  where  it  can  be  done 
with  safety,  a  better  mode  is  to  cover  the  pits  with  straw  only, 
until  the  Potatoes  have  become  quite  dry  ;  and  if  the  straw  be 
put  on  to  a  depth  of  9  or  10  iucbes,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
thatching  ascack,  and  firmly  roped  down,  they  will  dry  better, 
and  the  straw  thus  put  on  will  resist  a  considerable  amount 
of  had  weather,  but  on  the  approach  of  severe  frost  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  on  addition:tl  covering,  which  may  be  of  stable 
litter,  or  they  may  be  covered  up  ^-ith  a  liLrht  coat  of  earth;  in 
this  way  Potatoes  will  keep  well  although  there  be  a  good  many 
diseased  ones  aujongst  them,  but  if  ihe^e  are  to  a  considerable 
f'xtent.  it  may  be  prudent  to  separate  them  before  storing. — 
Mr.  Maclagan,  jun.,  of  Pumpherston,  said:  There  are  three 
things  to  be  guarded  against  in  storing  the  Potato,  viz.,  damp- 
ness, frost,  and  heating  or  fermentation.  In  as  far  as  I  have 
been  led  to  form  an  opinion,  I  think  this  object  con  best  be 
accomplished  by  storing  in  pits.  When  Potatoes  are  stored  in 
a  house,  there  is  generally  too  great  a  quantity  of  them  put 
together,  even  though  they  are  not  heaped  too  high,  and  this  is 
apt  to  induce  fermentation,  and  produce  rapid  decay.  From 
the  extensive  use  of  the  Potato,  and  its  acknowledged  impor- 
tance as  food  for  man  and  beast,  public  attention  has  been 
more  than  ordinarily  directed  to  its  proper  preservation,  and 
various  methods  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose.  I 
have  found  the  common  triangular  pit  to  be  as  good,  with  a  few 
simple  precautions  for  preserving  the  Potato,  as  any  method 
recommended.  It  should  not  be  wider  than  4  or  5  feet  at  the 
base,  and  as  high  as  the  Potatoes  will  lie  when  thrown  up  by 
the  hand  ;  and  the  ground  about  the  pit  should  he  well  drained 
of  all  superfluous  water.  "W^faen  the  Potatoes  are  pitted  they 
should  be  well  picked,  so  that  not  a  bad  one  should  he  put  into 
the  pit,  and  well  drawn  straw  should  then  he  put  on  them, 
covered  with  earth  in  the  usual  way.  The  Potatoes  are  very 
apt  to  heat  when  they  are  laid  in  a  body,  even  though  that 
should  not  be  lar^e,  and  a  moisture  exudes  from  them,  or 
they  are  said  to  sweat.  Now,  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
remove  the  dampness,  that  if  sweating  should  occur  it  may  be 
attended  with  no  worse  consequences.  This  may  be  best  done 
either  by  evaporation  or  by  ahsorptivm.  It  is  done  by  evapora- 
tion when  the  pits  are  ventilated  by  opening  a  connection 
between  the  interior  of  the  pit  and  the  external  atmosphere, 
which  is  most  conveniently  eff'ected  by  placing  ventilators  of 
straw  on  the  top  of  the  pits,  or  causing  a  circulation  of  air 
through  the  Potatoes,  by  means  of  tiles  placed  across  the  pit  at 
different  places.  Tho=e  who  have  tried  this  plan  have  r«com- 
mended  it  as  most  efficient ;  but  the  objection  to  it  is  that,  if 
not  properly  attended  to  during  frost,  the  Potatoes  are  very  apt 
to  get  frosted.  Or  the  dampness  may  be  removed  by  absorp- 
tion, by  throwing  any  absorbing  material,  such  as  sawdust, 
or  simply  dry  earth,  among  the  Potatoes,  during  the  pro- 
cess ot  pitting ;  and  these  substances,  hy  absorbing  the 
Tnoistnre  exuded  by  the  Potato,  keep  it  always  dry,  and  thus 
render  it  more  certain  of  keeping.  I  know  an  instance  where, 
before  the  present  failure  of  the  Potatoes,  a  farmer  made  a 
practice  of  throwing  in  some  soil  among  the  Potatoes  as  they 
were  pitted,  and  his,  in  one  season  particulai-ly,  were  the  only 
Potatoes  presen'ed  sound  in  the  pits  in  that  neighbourhood, 
though  other  farmers  had  the  same  variety,  but  neglected  this 
precaution,  thinking  the  Potato  could  not  be  stored  too  clean. 
Now,  a-;  regards  the  Turnip.  If  Turnips  are  placed  in  a  large 
heap,  they  soon  give  symptoms  of  fermeutation  and  decay  at 
the  bottom,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  heap  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  exposed  singly  to  a  withering  draught,  the  feed- 
ing substance  is  soon  evaporated,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the 
skeleton  of  the  Turnip— its  woody  fibre.  These  are  two  ex- 
tremes against  which  we  must  guard.  And  here,  again,  our 
object  is  best  gained  by  storing  in  pits  rather  tban  in  a  house. 
In  storing  Turnips  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  put 
should  be  ireed  of  all  stagnant  water,  and  the  Turnips  should 
first  be  thrown  down  in  a  body  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  with,  a 
ilat  top,  and  straw  thrown  over  them  to  preserve  them  from 
the  frobt ;  the  rain  falling  from  above,  and  passing  through 
the  heap,  does  no  harm  in  my  opinion,  but  rather  good,  in 
keeping  the  Turnip  fresh.  The  great  difficulty  I  have  felt  in 
getting  Xnrnips  stored,  is  the  removing  of  them  from  the  field, 
■which  is  generally  so  wet,  that  it  is  not  only  oppressive  to  my 
horses  to  take  them  off,  but  injurious  to  the  field  ior  the 
next  crop  ;  and,  besides,  when  the  cartage  of  such  a  bulky 
material  is  to  take  place,  a  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  to 
the  general  economy  of  the  labour  on  the  farm.  "We  are 
better  ploughing  our  stubble  land  than  injuring  our  Turnip 
field,  and  cutting  up  our  roads  by  such  great  cartage.  I 
aliude  only  to  when  the  weather  is  wet,  which  in  nine 
seasons  ( ut  of  ten  is  the  case  at  the  very  lime  we  are  most 
anxious  to  store  our  Turnips.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
we  should  take  some  preparatory  stepa  to  preserve  them  in  the 
field  from  the  frost  till  we  are  enabled  to  get  them  home. 
Various  methods  have  been  recommended  for  this,  such  as 
ploughing  in,  tfcc. ;  but  the  objection  I  have  to  many  of  these  is, 
that  I  cannot  cart  them  home  fresh  at  the  vt:ry  lime  I  desire, 
viz.,  during  frost.  The  plan  I  have  adopted  latterly  is  to  shaw 
them  all,  and  then  throw  them  into  heaps,  Gyards  apart,  in  the 
field,  and  cover  them  with  the  shaws,  and  then  whtn  a  frosty 
morning  cciaes  sufficient  to  bear  the  carts,  the  whole  force  is 


put  on,  and  the  Turnips  are  got  home  as  fresh  as  the  day  they 
are  pulled.  This  additional  labour  costs  about  2s.  Gd.  per 
Scotch  acre,  but  certainly  when  we  consider  every  advantage 
attending  it,  it  is  well  spent  money.  The  poaching  of  the  ground 
and  the  cutting  up  the  roada  are  avoided,  while  it  is  done  when 
the  horses  can  be  best  spared  from  the  plough. — Mr.  Black, 
Dalkeith,  said:  The  system  of  storing  Turnips  which  I  have 
adopted  for  several  years  past,  and  with  satisfactory  results,  is 
this.  All  the  Turnips  I  expect  to  be  consumed  previous  to  the 
1st  of  February  are  topped  and  tailed,  and  put  up  in  heaps  of 
6  feet  in  width  at  the  base,  and  3^  feet  in  height  ;  this  size  of 
heap  I  would  recommend  as  most  convenient  for  covering — they 
are  covered  with  loose  straw  next  to  the  Turnips,  and  then 
with  a  coat  of  well  dried  thatch,  similar  to  that  used  on  corn 
and  hay  stacks  ;  the  ropes  are  put  on  horizontally,  and  fastened 
with  pegs  stuck  into  the  heap,  having  the  ropes  twisted  once 
round  them.  This  finishes  the  storing  for  winter's  use.  Those 
intended  for  spring  feeding  are  bulked  up  with  a  double- 
moulded  plough,  similar  to  Potatoes,  men  following  the  plough 
wiih  spades  to  cover  any  high  standing  Turnips  that  may  be 
left  uncovered  by  the  plough;  they  are  left  in  this  ?'■''^rt  till 
wanted,  and  are  brought  once  more  into  sight  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  pair  of  heavy  harrows  crossing  the  drills  ;  those  that 
remain  till  seed-time  approaches  should  be  stored  in  a  similar 
way  to  those  intended  for  winter's  use,  but  less  care  is  neces- 
sary  ;  all  that  is  then  needed  is  to  protect  them  from  the  effects 
of  droughty  weather.  This  method  of  storing  Turnips  not  only 
protects  them  from  the  eftVcts  of  frost,  but  albO  from  the  ravages 
of  hares,  rooks,  and  rabbits.  I  may  mention  that  I  much  ad- 
mired the  plan  of  storing  Potatoes  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Watson, 
Libberton  Mains,  this  season.  He  covered  them  with  a  coat  of 
well-drawn  straw  and  ropes,  allowed  them  to  remain  in  this 
state  till  the  fermentation  which  usually  takes  place  had 
abated,  and  then  covered  them  with  earth  when  the  straw  had 
become  completely  dry,  thus  obviating  the  injurious  effects  that 
invariably  follow  from,  covering  them  close  up  while  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  is  going  on,  particularly  to  those  intended 
for  seed.  Mr.  Watson  tells  me  that  the  Potatoes  stored  in  this 
manner  have  kept  better  than  any  other  method  of  storing 
he  has  tried  this  season. — Mr,  Mflvin.  of  Bonnington, 
Ratho,  said  :  I  believe  it  was  Professor  Johnston  that,  in  one 
of  his  addresses  to  farmers,  told  us  that  when  we  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  was  agricultural  truth,  we  ought  at  once  to 
ask  a  question  of  Nature,  meaning  by  that  to  perform  an  expe- 
riment for  ourselves,  and  read  there  the  answer.  Now,  on  the 
subject  of  the  storing  of  roots,  it  appears  to  me  that  however 
I  much  general  knowledge  there  may  be  regarding  the  subject — 
I  and  those  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  discussion 
j  have  most  thoroughly  shown  their  possession  of  it— in  regard  to 
some  minor  points,  a  little  exact  knowledge  would  be  of  use. 
I  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  or  now  to  enter  upon  the  propriety  of 
'  taking  up  Turnips  before  winter,  as  I  have  nothing  to  offer  on 
;  that  head,  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  views  previously  rendered, 
although  I  must  confess  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  bad 
I  some  accurate  series  of  experiments  prepared  in  different 
\  localities  to  have  learned  the  actual  gain  therefrom.  But 
j  what  I  now  propose  to  submit  lo  the  meeting  is  the  actual 
results  which  follow  the  adoption  of  different  modes  of 
storing  Turnips.  The  first  experiment  undertaken  was 
to  ascertain  if  any,  or  what  amount,  of  loss  of  weight  arose 
from  having  Turnips  topped  and  rooted  in  the  usual  way,  and 
left  exposed  in  the  fields  for  a  period  of  time.  A  quantity  were 
taken  up  on  the  19th  October  last,  cleaned,  weighed,  and 
i  heaped  up,  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  wind  and  weather 
I  until  yesterday,  when  they  were  again  re-weighed,  and  the 
,  loss  per  ton  amounted  to  1  cwt.  91  lbs.,  afcerbaviog  lain  52  days. 
I  This  fact  speaks  volumes  against  the  pulling,  and  allowing  to 
;  lie  in  the  fields,  of  Turnips,  for  any  length  of  time.  It  seemed 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  test  accurately  the  loss  of 
,  weight  that  Turnips  suffered  from  being  stored  in  the  uiual 
j  way,  in  rather  small  heaps,  and  covered  with  straw  in  an  open 
exposed  place.  A  portion  so  weighed  on  the  19th  of  October, 
'  and  re-weighed  on  the  llth  of  December,  showed  a  loss  of 
1  cwt.  CO  lbs.  in  the  ton  ;  rather  an  unlooked-for  fact,  to  me  at 
I  least,  as  I  was  of  the  belief  that  the  straw  kept  out  a  portion  of 
j  the  air  from  blowing  so  freely  through  them.  The  next  subject 
of  inquiry  was,  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  so  to  preserve 
I  Turnips,  after  being  taken  up,  that  no  loss  of  weight  shall 
result.  A  qaautity,  therefore,  was  sunk  into  the  gruund,  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  laid  with  straw,  and  the  bulbs  all  closely 
covered  over  with  this  also,  and  one  foot  depth  of  earth  laid 
above  all.  The  rain  that  fell  was  also  shaded  (.ff.  When  this 
j  portion  was  re-weighed,  it  was  found  not  to  have  lost  any 
;  weight  whatever.  It  would  appear  that,  by  hermetically  sealing 
'  them  up,  as  the  chemists  would  say,  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
I  they  can  be  preserved  without  loss.  After  the  able  state- 
ments we  have  heard  from  those  so  well  qualified  to  lead 
opinion  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to  say  in 
what  manner  the  Turnip  heap  should  be  spread,  but  I  would 
merely  point  to  what  the  experiments  above  detailed  would 
lead,  and  it  is  every  one's  duty  to  satisfy  themselves  on  this 
head,  which  they  can  easily  and  cheaply  do,  as  their  experience 
may  differ  from  mine.  And  first  of  all,  it  appears  obvious 
that  Turnips  ought  to  be  received  from  the  field  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  pulled  ;  and  next,  that  they  be  laid  into  as 
large  masses  as  possible  ;  for  in  this  way  they  are  much  easier 
protected  from  external  influence.  But  here  again  another 
eubject  must  be  guarded  against,  and  that  is  the  danger  arising 
from  internal  decomposition.  There  are  few  crops  of  Turnips 
but  contain  many  rotten  ones,  and  even  many  bulbs,  apparently 
Bound  when  taken  up  and  put  into  the  store,  soon  manifest 
Bjmptoms  of  decay  ;  and  as  substances  when  in  this  state 
evolve  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  mass  rises  ;  for  we  are  all 
aware  that  the  low  temperature  is  the  cause  of  the  bulbs  being 
checked  from  growing  during  winter.  So  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  heat  of  the  heap  increases,  a  fresh  growth  commences  ; 
this  very  growth  again  produces  more  heat,  as  we  can  easily 
prove  from  the  rise  in  the  temperature  that  takes  place  when 
Barley  is  malted.  The  store  is  now  in  a  changed  state  ;  the 
vital  powers  of  the  bulbs  being  excited,  they  have  no  rootlets 
to  push  out  into  the  moist  earth,  wherefrom  to  draw 
nourishment,  but  the  stores  contained  within  the  bulb  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  immediate  deterioration  takes  place;  should 
there  be  any  slightly  unsound,  the  warmth  produces  decom- 
position amoHg  these,  and  the  decaying  virus  spreads.  We 
therefore  see  that,  between  the  two  extremes,  we  must  choose 
that  iree  of  heat,  which,  while  preventing  the  external  influ- 
ence of  frost,  rain,  sunshine,  and  drought  from  injuriously 
affecting  its  contents,  and  permitting  the  free  egress  ol  internal 
heat,  is  the  best.  The  free  passage  of  the  air  through  the  mass 
must  be  checked,  while  either  the  covering  or  quantity  put 
together  must  not  be  too  great.  Bows  of  heaps,  about  6  feet 
wide  and  4  feet  high,  ranged  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the 
whole  surface  levelled  over  with  straw  so  soon  as  the  frost  seta 
in,  is  the  form  that  appears  to  combine  most  advantages  ; 
while  the  straw  from  thatching  of  stacks,  or  any  short  damp 
portions  that  are  found  about  all  yards,  are  much  superior  as 
a  covering  to  new-threshed  dry  straw.  There  is  another  sub- 
ject deserving  some  consideration  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  of  topping  and 
tailing  of  the  bulb  ought  to  be  performed,  We  sometimes  see 
broad  slips  from  the  top  of  the  bulb  slipped  off  along  with  the 
shaw,  and  at  other  times  the  root  is  taken  off  too  far  up.  Since 
the  chemical  analysis  of  the  shaw  showed  that  there  is  nearly 
as  much  solid  matter  in  it  as  in  the  bulb,  it  would  naturally  he 
expected  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  it  for  the  purpose 
of  being  consumed  by  stock,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case  ;  and  after  all,  perhaps,  the  best  application  of  it  is  to 
pi  jugh  it  in  green  ;  still  there  is  a  portion  of  the  thick  end  of 
the  leaves  that  may  be  left  attached  to  the  bulb,  and  cattle  do 
not  seem  to  reject  it  as  they  do  the  rtjst  of  the  blade.  Now,  it 
occuiTed  to  me  that  it  is  possible  that  when  the  leaves  and 


root  are  cut  off,  as  they  are  in  the  usual  method,  close  into  the 
bulb,  there  may  be  an  emission  of  more  of  the  juice  than  when 
part  of  the  leaves  and  root  is  left.  To  ascertain  this  point 
other  three  experiments  were  tried  :  first,  then,  a  quantity  had 
2  inches  of  shaw,  and  the  main  root  left  at  the  bulb,  weighed 
and  exposed  for  52  days,  and  before  being  reweighed  were 
found  to  have  lost  2  cwt.  25  lbs.  per  ton.  Another  portion  was 
weighed,  topped,  and  tailed  as  the  preceding,  covered  with 
straw  in  the  usual  way,  and  reweighed  again  yesterday  and 
was  found  to  have  lost  2  cwt.  per  ton.  A  third  portion,  similar 
to  the  last,  was  closely  covered  up  beneath  a  foot  of  soil,  and 
kept  from  the  ingress  of  water,  and,  on  again  trying  their  weight, 
were  found  to  have  lost  57  lbs.  a  ton— corresponding  to  the  loss 
re-ultmg  from  the  2  inches  of  leaf  that  were  left  on  them  having 
fallen  off  in  the  handling  of  them  a  second  time,  it  having  much 
rotted  ;  and  otherwise,  these  three  other  trials  just  corroborate 
the  former  ones.— Mr.  M'Lean,  Braidwood.  said  :  I  trust  I  may 
be  permitted  to  state  some  of  the  modes  practised  in  the 
higher  districts,  in  which  I  reside,  and  where  greater  care  ie 
requisite  to  preserve  them  from  the  nipping  frosts  and  vermin 
by  which  they  are  liable  to  be  assailed  when  Hfting  them  in 
November,  and  storing  them  in  pits  for  winter  use.  I  have 
found  earth  alone  preferable  to  straw,  not  being  so  apt  to  take 
in  rain.  When  storing,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
break  the  Turnip  by  the  shawing  knife,  but  left  in  the  same 
state  as  those  now  upon  the  table,  neatly  topped  but  not  tailed, 
as  those  cut  are  more  likely  to  be  decayed.  Bulking  up  by  the 
plough,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Black.  *is  an  excellfU!:  mode  of 
preserving  them,  besides  benefiting  the  land  by  stirring  up  the 
subsoil ;  I  have  left  portions  undone,  and  have  found  the 
following  crop  better  where  bulked  up.  A  plan  very  generally 
adopted  is  to  runup  a  double  moulded  plough  through  every 
third  or  fourth  drill,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  crop,  by 
careful  shawing,  putting  them  neatly  into  the  opened  'urrow, 
and  with  the  common  plough  once  round  completely  covers 
them.  This  mode  is  found  beneScial  in  sheep  farms,  as  they 
may  be  allowed  to  pasture  near  them  with  safety.  When 
wanted,  by  running  up  the  double  moulded  plough,  you 
scatter  them  to  both  sides,  and  get  them  easily  removed, 
and  I  have  invariably  found  them  fresher  Uiau  when 
stored  in  pits.  — Mr.  Finnie,  Swanston,  said  :  I  will  confine 
myself  to  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  storing  of  Turnips, 
which  well  deserves  more  of  our  attention.  Wherever 
I  have  been  in  either  England  or  Scotland,  there  appears 
one  uniform  practice  of  storing  Turnips,  viz.,  throwing 
them  together  in  large  heaps,  and  in  general  regardless  of  their 
exposure  to  wind  and  weather — the  quantity  put  into  one  mass 
— and  whether,  as  the  season  advances,  the  stock  actually  get 
them  in  the  state  most  likely  to  afford  the  greatest  amount  of 
nourishment.  I  have  been  most  solicitous  to  obtain  better  in- 
formation on  that  part  of  my  practice,  and  the  remarks,  there- 
fore, I  am  about  to  make,  are  not  eo  much  with  a  view  of 
holding  out  a  system  for  adoption,  as  to  induce  others  to  point 
out  its  defects.  I  believe  every  farmer  will  admit  that  it  is 
most  undesirable  to  go  to  the  fields  during  the  winter  months 
for  a  supply  of  Turnips  for  either  rearing  or  fteding  cattle. 
Two  evils  result  frum  it — 1st,  the  poaching  of  the  land  ;  and, 
2dly,  the  injury  dons  to  the  stock  from  the  quantity  of  clay  and 
eanh  which  is  unavoidably  brought  home  with  them.  In 
another  respect,  I  think  I  shall  be  supported  when  I  state  that 
Turnips  raised  befcre  frost  sets  in  are  much  more  nutritive, 
and,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  stand  much  more  eating,  than 
those  left  exposed  to  the  winter  blasts  ;  and  that,  in  short, 
hardly  a  season  passes  without  many  being  entirely  destroyed 
by  frost  and  other  causes.  My  object,  therefore,  has  been  'JO 
endeavour  to  adopt  sume  systematic  plan  by  which  the  cattle 
may  have  their  supply  of  Turnips  during  the  wiuier  months  in 
a  way  most  likely  to  forward  the  fattening  process.  Towards 
the  end  of  October,  generally  speaking,  the  Turnip  crop  may 
be  said  to  cease  growing  for  the  season.  I  therefore  calculate 
the  quantity  required  for  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember, root  and  stem  them  in  the  field,  and  drive  them  home 
to  some  convenien'.  spot  about  the  steading,  not  laying  too 
many  together,  and  give  ihem  a  coverirg  of  straw.  Those 
needed  for  January  I  store  in  pits  similar  in  shape  to  the 
Potato,  but  restricting  the  quantity  to  15  cwt.  per  lineal  yard. 
What  is  intended  for  February  and  the  two  first  weeks  of 
March,  I  cut  ofl"  the  tops,  but  leave  the  roots,  as  I  find  they 
keep  that  length  of  time  in  a  much  fresher  state  than  when 
the  roots  are  taken  off;  but  the  quantity  per  lineal  yard  is  re- 
duced to  12  cwt.  Those,  again,  intended  for  spring  feed,  and 
until  the  Grass  is  ready,  are  left  untouched  in  the  held,  beyond 
doing  what  Mr.  Black  practises — running  a  double  moulder 
plough  between  the  drills,  covering  them  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible with  earth,  and  there  they  remain  until  the  land  must  be 
cleared  for  the  sowing  of  the  Barley,  when  they  are  stored  in 
pits  of  similar  size  as  those  already  referred  to.  I  should 
have  stated  that  I  first  gave  the  pits  a  thin  sprinkling  of  straw, 
over  which  the  slightest  covering  of  earth  is  thrown.  I  would 
prefer  the  earth  alone;  but  in  going  to  the  pits  in  frosty 
weather,  the  straw  prevents  the  earth  sticking  to  the  Turnips, 
and  admits  of  them  being  taken  to  the  cattle  in  a  much  cleaner 
state. — Mr.  Dickson,  Saughton  Mains,  alluded  to  a  difftrent 
mode  of  storing  Tui-nips,  particularly  Swedish,  They 
are  removed  from  the  fields  where  grown,  and  taken  to 
a  field  conveniert  to  the  farm  steading,  where  they  are 
placed,  the  leaves  and  roots  being  placed  closely  together. 
In  this  way  one  acre  will  hold  the  produce  of  from 
10  to  15  acres.  Mr,  Melvin's  experiments  brought  out 
a  great  deficiency  in  weight  by  storing.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  iearn  from  Professor  Gregory  or  Dr.  Anderson  if  this  was 
attended  with  any  serious  loss  to  their  feeding  properties. — 
Professor  Gregjet  said,  the  mere  loss  of  weight  by  no  means 
proved  an  equal  deterioration  in  the  feeding  qualities  of  the 
Turnip.  It  must  first  be  determined  whether  the  whole  or  how 
much  of  that  loss  is  caused  by  evaporation,  or  exudation  of  the 
juices  of  the  plant.  If  the  latter,  the  loss  would  be  great.— Mr. 
Thomson,  Peffermill,  said.  Turnips,  like  other  plants,  must 
have  a  ripe  season,  when  he  thought  they  should  be  raised  and 
preserved  as  dry  as  possible.  The  Turnip,  he  thought,  was 
ripe  in  November,  and  by  storing  them  then  he  had  tor  sis  or 
seven  years  found  them  to  keep  till  May  or  June,  He  had 
uniformly  found  when  Turnips  were  drawn  from  the  field  in 
March,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  vrithout  their 
giving  way.  They  must  be  well  stored  previously  to  frost. 
Cutting  close  to  the  roots  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
He  had  also  another  remark  to  make — he  had  often  observed  a 
quantity  of  stuff  like  treacle  given  out  by  the  Turnips,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  linow  how  far  this  affected  their  feeding 
qualities. — Professor  GEEGOBr  remarked,  that  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Thomson  of  the  appearance  of  a  sjrupy  liquid 
among  the  Turnips  would  seem  to  show  that  exudation  of  the 
juices  actually  dots  sometimes  occur.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
exudation  of  that  liquid  must  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the 
feeding  power  of  the  roots  ;  audit  remained  to  be  seen  under 
what  circumstances  that  exudation  took  place,  as  well  as  how 
it  was  to  be  avoided. — Dr.  Anderson  said  that,  of  course,  if  the- 
diminution  of  weight  was  due  to  exudation,  it  would  involve  a 
serious  loss,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
this  was  the  case.  In  the  course  of  some  experiments,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  hehad  been  led  toobserve, 
that  exudation  took  place  very  slowly  in  the  Turnip,  and  he 
Wiia  inclined  to  attribute  the  main  Joss  to  evaporation.  In  so 
far  as  he  could  venture  to  give  an  opinion,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  only  a  theoretical  one,  on  the  subject  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  Turnips,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  storing  them  was 
preferable  to  keeping  them  in  the  ground  after  they  had  reached 
maturity,  because  any  further  growth  must  be  attended  with  a 
diminution  of  their  value  ;  when  in  the  ground  they  are  in  the 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  any  warm  day,  and  to  deteriorate 
by  the  consequent  growth.  He  might  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  he  thought  there  was  a  want    of  definite  information 
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regarding  the  alleged  diminution  of  feeding  value  consequent 
upon  the  prolonged  preservation  of  the  Turnip.  He  waa  then 
engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  feeding  value  of  that 
root,  which  he  hoped  on  some  future  occasion  to  communicate 
to  the  Society ;  and  he  remarked  that,  if  Mr.  Finnic  could  be 
induced  to  store  some  Turnips  in  different  wavs,  their  analysis 
would  in  all  probability  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

Miscellaneous. 

Sainfoin.— I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  system  of 
S0\ving  the  whole  of  the  Barley  shift  with  Clover  is  no 
longer  practised  generally,  from  a  conviction  that  half 
the  shift,  sown  every  eight  years,  will  produce  at  least 
three-fourths  as  much  food  as  can  upon  an  average  be 
produced  from  the  whole  of  the  shift  sown  every  fourth 
year.  When  this  plan  is  adopted,  it  avUI  leave  half  the 
shift  to  be  sown  with  some  other  crop.  Here  it  is  that 
I  would  commence  operations  :  upon  a  part  of  this — 
say  one-sixth  of  the  entire  shift— which  I  will  suppose 
to  be  cropped  with  Peas,  and  which,  upon  a  farm  of  100 
acres,  in  each  season  will  amount  to  about  1 7  acres ; 
to  this  quantity,  therefore,  I  should  direct  my  attention 
30  soon  as  the  Peas  were  harvested,  and,  by  a  little 
extra  labour  then,  and  during  the  period  that  elapsed 
before  Michaelmas,  I  should  take  care  to  render  the 
process  of  summer  fallowing  after  the  ensuing  Wheat 
crop  perfectly  unnecessary.  This  being  done,  I  should, 
in  the  Wheat  crop,  \vhether  sown  broadcast  or  in  rows, 
deposit  the  seed  with  a  drill  in  the  spring.  In  that 
case,  the  land  will  present  you  with  a  crop  of  Sainfoin 
in  p'ace  of  the  Turnip  crop.  This  may  be  mown  early 
in  June  for  hay,  and  again  in  August  for  seed,  and  it 
will  then  produce  a  fine  eddish  in  October.  This]  I 
should  continue  in  plant  a  second  year,  when  it  would 
-displace  the  Barley  crop,  and  again  in  the  third  year 
displacing  the  Clover  layer.  I  then  propose  that  it 
-should  be  taken  up  for  Wheat  with  the  rest  of  the  shift, 
when,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  with  tlie  same  treatment 
produce  the  best  crop  the  shift  will  afford.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  plant  of  Sainfoin  will  not  be  exhausted  ; 
but,  upon  a  Sainfoin  layer  of  four  or  five  years'  stand- 
ing, the  wireworm  sometimes  makes  sad  ravages  in  the 
ensuing  Wheat  crop,  and  even  in  the  Turnips  and 
Barley  that  follow  :  when  the  plant  has  been  taken  up 
in  full  vigour,  say  at  the  end  of  three  years,  I  have 
never  known  these  disasters  occur.  .Vr.  Huie,  in  the 
^Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Worcester  Agricultural  Society.  —  The  premium 
offered  by  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  for  the  best  crop  of  Swede 
Turnips,  grown  with  guano  only,  has  just  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Oldaker,  of  Grimley.  The  weight  of  the  crops 
5>er  acre  in  the  competing  fields  was  as  follows  : 

Tons,  cwt.  qrs.   lbs. 

Thomas  Oldaker,  Esq 35        2        3        12 

T.  G.  Cartler,  Esq £3328 

Hon.  and  Rev,  W.  C.  Talbot   23        4        2        16 

Ireland. English  and  Scotch  farmers  are  settling  in 

Mayo.  A  Scotch  farmer  has  taken  Gortnor  Abbey,  one 
•mile  from  Crossmolina,  with  167  acres  of  good  laud, 
fenced  and  drained,  for  1/.  5s.  per  acre.  At  Poula 
Coppul,  npar  Belmullet,  an  Englishman  has  taken  a 
farm  of  600  acres— 100  of  ihera  good  arable  land,  at  a 
Tent  of  75/.  per  annum.  At  Ballyglass.  an  English 
family  has  taken  800  acres,  of  which  200  are  fit  for 
tillage,  at  100/,  a  year.  Witliin  four  miles  of  Newport, 
another  '* stranger"  has  taken  a  farm  of  100  acres 
under  Sir  Richard  O'Donnel.    Waterford  Mail. 

Improvement  of  Welsh  Agriculture. — The  best  way 
for  an  enterprising  landlord,  in  the  Welsh  parts,  to 
disseminate  improved  and  scientific  agriculture  among 
Lis  dependent  farmers  would  be,  to  encoarage  the 
-educ?.tion  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  tenants'  sons — 
to  place  them  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College — to 
•permit  hira  to  view  various  good  farming  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  then  take  liim  as  his  farm-bailiff. 
His  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  could  be  easily 
explained  to  the  unlearned  and  unskilful  tenantrj',  and 
might  convince  those  who,  from  real  ignorance,  are 
•ofcen  considered  obstinate.  3Tr.  Read,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

JANUARY. 

North  Lincolxshtee  Wold  Farm,  Jan.  10. — Oar  horses  and 
oien  bave  been  employed  durinj;  the  last  Tveek  in  threshing 
"Wheat  and  Barley  Tcith  a  6-horse  pcwer  machine,  and  in  dress- 
ing and  taking  it  to  market.  The  Wheat  is  sold  at  40s.  per  qr., 
■weighing  IS  stone  per  sack,  gross,  and  the  Barley  at  233.  Cd. 
per  qr.,  weighing  16  stone  per  sack,  gross.  We  deliver  the 
Wheat  at  a  railway  station,  distant  about  5  miles,  and  the 
Barley  at  Brigg,  distant  13  miles  from  oar  farmstead  ;  prices 
far  from  remunerating.  We  hare  been  unable  to  stir  a  plough 
on  the  land,  on  account  of  the  frost,  since  the  -7th  nit.  Turnips 
are  going  up  very  swiftly,  and  although  plentiful  and  cheap 
a  month  ago,  we  should  not  be  eurprised  at  their  being  sold  at 
ol.  per  acre  to  eat  off  on  the  land  before  the  spring  ;  an  excellent 
crop  was  sold,  however,  in  our  neighbourhood  at  255.  per  acre, 
to  be  eaten  on  the  land,  before  the  stonn  ^^et  in.  Our  sbeep  are 
remarkably  healthy  on  Turnips,  and  are  doing  well.  The  Wheat 
was  looking  beautifully  b^ore  the  frost  commenced,  but  there 
^re  many  hundreds  of  acres  in  our  neighbourhood  not  yet  up. 
B.  G.  S. 

SocTH  Hampshire  Faem,  Jan.  12. — The  weather  since  our 
last  report  has  been  of  a  varied  character,  but  for  the  most 
part  frosty  with  great  absence  of  rain ;  and  although  for 
several  weeks  but  little  ploughing  has  been  done,  yet  it  is  not 
important,  for  we  should  say  a  season  was  scarcely  ever  known 
when  the  field  labour  of  the  farm  was  in  a  more  forward  state 
than  at  present.  Our  horses  have  been  employed  during  the 
pat,t  fortnight  carting  chalk  on  to  newly  grubbed  ground, 
caning  dung  on  to  land  where  the  Turnips  have  been  ted  off 
recntly,  in  readiness  to  be  sown  with  MTieat  as  soon  as  the 
frost  breaks  up  ;  they  have  also  been  at  work  with  the  thresh- 
ing-machine, threshing  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  Peas,  and  Oats, 
'for  which  kind  of  work  the  frosty  air  has  been  highly  favour- 
able, for  we  find  the  corn  we  have  had  removed,  threshed,  and 
•winnowed,  has  been  much  improved  in  condition  by  it.  The 
rfew  days  of  open  weather  which  we  had  la^t  week  enabled  us 
"to  finish  ploughing  all  our  fallow  land  intended  for  Turnips 
and  other  green  crops.  Onr  odd  horses  bave  been  kept  eoo- 
stantly  employed  by  carting  hsy  and  Tu'nlp3  for  the  ewes  and 


Iambi,  carting  hurdles  for  the  removal  of  sheep,  carting  leaves 
from  the  pasture  land,  carting  manure  from  the  cattle  pens, 
pigsties,  (kc,  and  also  caning  Carrota  from  the  store  heaps  to 
the  field  for  the  lambs  ,  and  as  we  use  them  fresh  from  the 
heaps,  the  lambs  do  much  better  on  them  than  they  would 
with  frozen  Swedes.  Our  labourers  have  been  engaged 
attending  threshing-machine,  winnowing  com,  taking  in 
ricbs,  hedging,  banking,  ditching,  tilling  chalk,  filling  dung, 
filling  carts  with  earth,  where  we  are  now  removing  old  banks 
and  carting  into  the  hollow  parts  of  ourpasture  land ;  thus  two 
purposes  are  answered — the  throwing  open  of  the  land  and  1  n- 
proving  the  surface  of  the  grazing  land  ;  for  which  work  the 
frost  is  well  adapted,  preventing  the  cart-wheels  from  cutting 
through  the  sward.  The  women  are  employed  preparing  and 
stacking  Swedes  and  Turnips  in  readiness  to  be  cut  for  the 
sheep ;  where  our  other  work  does  not  interfere,  we  prefer 
having  them  stacked  and  prepared  by  the  acre,  the  price  being 
10s.,  where  we  have  a  full  crop.  Our  shepherds  are  now  very 
busy,  for  although  our  horned  ewes  finished  lambing,  and  all  are 
forward  in  condition,  and  kept  at  full  head  on  Turnips,  hay, 
ifcc,  yet  our  southdown  ewes  are  just  now  dropping  their 
lambs  very  fast ;  we  have  now  1-10  lambs,  our  stock  of  ewes 
being  200  ;  the  weather  being  severe,  they  require  the  utmost 
care,  or  numbers  would  perish  ;  our  in-lamb  ewes  go  every  day 
to  a  email  piece  of  Swede  Turnips,  but  return  at  night  to  a 
warm  sheltered  yard,  well  littered  with  straw,  where  they  re- 
ceive a  liberal  allowance  of  hay,  and  are  regularly  attended  to 
by  the  shepherd,  whose  cottage  adjoins  the  yard.  Our  forward 
down  lambs  are  put  on  Turnips  with  the  ewes  at  a  week  old  ; 
the  ewes  are  supplied  with  common  Turnips,  cut  with  Gar- 
dener's cutters,  and  we  find,  more  particularly  in  frosty  weather, 
that  it  answers  quite  as  good  a  purpose  to  cut  common  Turnips 
as  it  does  Swedes,  althouiih  it  is  not  usually  done  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood,  it  being  considered  they  can  be  readily  consumed  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Should  the  weather  continue  frosty,  of 
which  there  is  every  appearance,  the  work  of  the  farm  will  be 
of  the  same  kind  as  during  the  past  fortnight,  having  plenty  of 
carting  work  and  threshing  to  engage  our  attention.  J.  B. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Bacon  ;  JEM  supposes  a  far  greater  exactness  of  information 
to  exist  on  agricultural  subjects  than  is  really  the  case.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  Bean,  Pea,  and  Barley  meals  will  probably 
make  better  bacon  than  Rye  or  Oats  ;  but  in  what  order  they 
should  stand  to  represent  their  relative  excellence  we  cannot 
say. 

Malt  Dcst  :  H  T  IC.  It  is  given  to  cows  in  various  quantities, 
viz.,  from  one  to  two  pecks  a  day  made  into  a  mash,  with  hot 
water,  giving  it  5ome  time  to  steep.  About  two  pecks  of 
Oats,  or  one  peck  of  Beans,  a  week,  may  be  given  to  cows 
with  advantage,  in  addition  to  other  food.   W  C  S. 

ilALT  Dust  for  Cows  :  Aaon.  It  may  be  steeped  in  either  hot 
or  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours  and  so 
given  as  a  mash.  A  peck  a  day  may  thus  be  given  with 
other  food.  TT.  C.  S. 

Sheep  :  C.  They  are  the  better  for  straw  certainly ;  though 
wicker  hurdles  are  not  harder  than,  during  the  past  fortnight, 
the  ground  has  been  on  which  flocks  have  been  folded.  A 
little  straw  would  suffice. 

SoceBeer:  H Bunisey  SB.JS,  "You lately  recommended  calcined 
chalk  to  cure  stale  beer.  I  tried  it,  and  after  the  chalk  had 
destroyed  the  acid  the  beer  was  flat.  Afterwards  I  tried  it  in 
this  way  :  In  a  two-hogshead  cask  we  had  about  56  gallons 
of  very  stale  beer,  turned  by  the  thunder  last  summer,  and 
not  fit  to  drink.  I  drew  it  ofi',  wa&hed  the  cask  out,  and  put 
in  2  lbs.  of  calcined  chalk,  and  the  beer  on  the  chalk.  I  let 
it  stand  three  days,  then  brewed  b&  gallons  of  beer  with 
4  bushels  of  malt  and  6  lbs.  of  Hops  (worked  as  usual),  and 
put  it  into  the  cask  with  the  stale  beer.  It  has  been  done 
about  a  month,  and  now  tastes  very  soft  and  pleasant.  Sly 
master  says  it  is  a  hogshead  of  beer  gained." 

Systems  or  Agriculture  JW,  We  hardly  know  what  "A" 
and  "  B  "  differ  upon.  Our  answer  mi^ht  be  that  there  are 
very  many  more  different  systems  of  agriculture  than  either 
of  them  appear  to  assert. 


COYENT  GARDEN,  Jan.  19. 
The  severity  of  the  weather  has  had  its  effect  on  the  supply 
of  Tegetables,  and  they  are  generally  somewhat  dearer  than 
last  week.  Fruit  is  for  the  most  part  sufficient  for  the  demand, 
except  perhaps  good  dessert  Pears  and  Apples,  which  are  very 
scarce.  Hothouse  Grapes  and  Rne-ipples  are  good  for  the 
season,  Filberts  and  Walnuts  are  abundant,  and  Chestnuts 
plentifal.  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  abundant,  and  there  are 
some  Seville  Oranges  in  the  market,  but  they  are  very  dear  and 
notgood.  Amongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  and  Carrots  are  rather 
scarcer.  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  the  same ;  both  have 
suffered  severely  from  froit.  Potatoos  have  altered  little  since 
our  last  account ;  there  are  large  quantities  of  foreign  ones 
in  tbe  market  at  from  oOs.  to  70^,  a  tou.  Lettuces  and  other 
salading  are  dearer,  and  so  are  Musbroomg.  Some  Asparagus, 
Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  may  be  obtained.  Cut  Flowers  consist 
of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Bignonia  veimsta.  Chrysanthemums, 
Primulas,  Camellias,  CinerariaB,  Christmas  Roses,  Azaleas, 
Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Epacrises,  Acacias,  and  Roses, 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  as  to  8s         Oranges,  per  100,  5s  to  128 


Grapes. hothouse.p.  lb.,  5s  to 

—  Portugal,  per  lb.,  9dtols 
Pears,  per  doz.,  2s  to  4s 

—  per  half  sieve,  83  to  12s 
Apples, kitchen, p.  bsh.,  2s  to  4s 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 

—  per  100,  6s  to  12s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

VEGETABLES. 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  2s  to  3s        Spinach  p.  sieve,  2s  to  3s 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  4s  to  Gs     "^    ' 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  Is  6d  to  28 
Cabbages,  p.  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  63  to  9s 
Broccoli,  p.doz.buDdl.,lS3to24s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  2s  6dto4s 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.  sieve, 

2s  to  3s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  1208 

—  per  cwt.,  38  to  7s 
per  bush.,  2s  6d  to  3s  6d 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6a 

—  sweet,  per  lb>,  2s  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p,  100,  Is  6d  to  28 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  248 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  60s  to  65s 
Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  22s 

—  Brazil,  p.  bsh..  12s  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  65s  to  75s  p.  100  lbs 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  3s  to  4s 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  is 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  4d  to  9d 

—     Cos,  do.,  6d  to  Is 
Endive,  per  score,  Isfid  to  2s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  2s  to  33 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bun.,  6d  to9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 


Turnips,  p.  doz,bun.,ls  6dto  8s  ;  Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 


Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  25  to  48 
Cuctunbers,  each,  3s  to  3s  6d 
Leekfl,  per  bunch,  4d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  Sd  to  23 
Radishes,p.  12  hands.  Is  to  23 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  6d  to  la 


Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
I  Parsley,  p.  doz,  bun.,  38  to  53 
j     —    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  Is  to  Is 
I  Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 

Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
:  Basil,  per  bunch,  2d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusaea. 
SMrrffFiELD,  Jan.  17. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    68s  to  75s  i  Clover      60s  to  85b 

Inferior  ditto 60        65      New  Clover    —        — 

Rowen     50        GO      Straw      23        28 

New  Hay       —       —    )  J,  Coopee. 

CuHBEELAND  Mahket,  Jan.  17. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    65s  to  72s     Inferior 65sto  808 

Inferior  ditto 50        60      New  Clover    —        — 

New  Hay        —     •  —    \  Straw 


Old  Clover    84        90 


JOSBDA    BaKEB. 


POTATOES.— SouTHWABK,  Jan.  14. 
'  |The  Committee  report  that  the  arrivals  during  the  last  week 
from  the  Continent  have  been  very  large,  and  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty present  prices  are  supported.  The  best  Yorkshire 
Regents  are  much  inquired  for,  and  are  realising  much 
higher  prices  than  any  other  kind  of  Potato  in  the  market. 
The  following  are  this  day's  quotations  :— Yorkshire  Kegents, 
70s.  to  120s.  per  ton  ;  Wisbeach  do.,  608.  to  75s. ;  Scotch 
do,,  608.  to  75s. ;  Scotch  cups,  50s.  to  60s. ;  French  whites, 
65s.  to  70s. ;  Rhenish  and  Belgian  do.,  60s.  to  65s. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Jan.  U. 
We  have  a  igood  average  supply  of  Beasts,  and  but  a  scanty 
attendance  of  buyers.  Trade  is  eseesaively  dull,  and  our  top 
quotations  are  with  difficulty  realised  for  choicest  qualities. 
The  number  of  Sbeep  is  not  large,  quite  adequate,  however,  to 
the  demand,  which  is  very  small,  owing  to  the  low  prices  at  the 
dead  markets.  A  few  choice  Downs  make  4s.  4d.,  but  so  rarely 
that  it  is  too  high  to  quote.  Veal  maintains  its  price,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  short  supply.  From  Holland  and  Germany  we 
have  153  Beasts,  190  Sheep,  and  8  Calves;  from  Scotland,  100 
Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Stiffolk,  1500  ;  and  900  from  Leicester 
and  Northampton. 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &e.        ...  3  lOtc  4    2 

Best  Short-horns  3    6  -    3  10 

2d  quality  Beasts  2     8-34 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breda      ...  4    0-4    2 

Ditto  Shorn        

Beasts,  3334 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s    d     s    d 
Best  Long- wools  .3    6  to  3    8 

Ditto  Shorn        

EweB&2dquality  2  10  — 3    4 

Ditto  Shorn        

Lambs         —    ... 

Calves 3    4—4    4 

Pigs       ..      3    0—4    2 

"?,070;  Calves,  62;  Pigs,  217. 


Fbidat,  Jan.  18. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  short,  although  tolerably  good  for  the 
season,  and  in  consequence  late  prices  are  well  supported, 
although  the  trade  is  by  no  means  brisk.  The  number  ot  Sheep 
as  usual  on  Friday,  at  this  time  of  year,  ii  small ;  so  also  is 
the  demand.  Prices  remain  unaltered  from  Monday,  but  they 
are  with  difficulty  obtained.  The  deficiency  in  foreign  supply 
causes  a  better  trade  for  Calves  ;  there  are  very  few  good  ones 
on  offer,  they  make  fully  Sd.  per  8  lbs  more  than  on  Monday. 
From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  13  Beasts,  100  Sheep, 
and  14  Calves ;  from  Scotland,  200  Beasts ;  and  122  Milch 
Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3  10  to  4     3 
Best   Short-horns  3     6  —  3  10 
2d  quaUty  Beasts  2  10  —  3    4 
Best  Downs  and 

4     0—4    2 


Half-bred  3 
Ditto  Shorn 
Beasts,  913 ; 


Best  Long-wools  .3    6  to  3     S 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Ewes  A;  2d  quality  2  10  —  3    4 

Ditto  Shorn        

Lambs 

Calves 3    6  —  4    S 

—    ...     I  Pigs       3    0—4    2 

Sheep  and  Lambs.  2730  :  Cnlves,  95  ;  Pigs,  225. 


HOPS.— Friday,  Jan,  is. 
^Messrs.  Pattxnden  and  Smith  report  that  the  market  con- 
tinues the  same. 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Jan.  14. — Tbe  market  was  tolerably  well  supplied 
with  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  from  the  near 
counties  ;  the  millers,  however,  were  by  no  means  firm  buyers 
(their  trade  being  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  large  arrivals 
of  foreign  Flour),  and  a  reduction  of  fully  Is,  per  qr.  had  to  be 
submitted  to  before  any  progress  could  be  made  in  sale,  and 
the  stands  were  not  cleared  at  a  late  hour.  A  similar  reduc- 
tion had  to  be  submitted  to  upon  foreign  Wheat,  and  the  sale 
at  the  decline  was  trifling  in  the  esTeme. — Fine  malting 
Barley  must  be  quoted  Is.  cheaper,  whilst  upon  inferior  descrip- 
tions a  still  greater  abatement  had  to  be  conceded. — Oats  main- 
tained last  week's  rates. — Beans  and  Peas  were  both  a  slow 
sale,  at  Is.  decline  upon  tbe  quotations  of  last  Monday, 

BEITISH    FEB   IMPEEIAL    QUARTtR.  S.        S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  39—41 

—  —        fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  41—44 

—  —       Talavera    44-46 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York. ..White      — 

—  Foreign   33—51 

Barley,grind.  &  distil.,  28s  to 23s... Chev.  26—30 

—  Foreign Grinding  anddistilling  17 — 22 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    15—20 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  20 — 24 
Irish    Potatoil3-22 


Rye  , 


Foreign     Poland  and  Brew 


16—20 
20—22 
51  -61 


Red. 
Red. 


Red  . 


Malting 
Malting 


Feed  .. 
Feed  .. 
Feed  .. 
Foreign 


38—40 
40— i2 


21—24 


17—22 
16-19 

13—17 
20—23 


Rve-meal,  foreign per  ton  ; 

Beans,  Mazagan 22s  to  23s Tick'23— 27;Harrow   |24— 27 

—  Pigeon 25s  — 283...Winds  ->1— 26:Longp^!25— 27 

—  Foreign   White|23— 2^1  Egyptian |22— 23 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  26— 2S  Suffolk     26—29 

—  Maple  26s  to  27s Gre\  22—24  Foreign    22-29 

Maize   Wbitej 22-25  Yellow...  24— 26 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  38— 40j 

—  Suffolk   ditto  30— 34  Norfolk    30—34 

—  Foreign    per  ban-el|22— 24iPer  sacklSO— 35 

Friday,    Jan.  IS. — Excepting  foreign  Barley,  of  which  we 

have  a  good  supply,  the  arrivals  of  grain,  both  English  and 
foreign,  bave  been  small  during  the  week.  This  morning's 
market  was  thinly  attended,  and  business,  as  of  late,  of  a  very 
limited  character.  Prices  of  all  articles  may  be  considered 
nominally  the  same  as  on  Monday,  but  where  sales  were  im- 
perative a  slight  reduction  was  necessary — Indian  Corn  is  in- 
quired after  at  29s.  6d.  afloat. — The  Flour  m;irket  continues 
dull,  without  alteration  in  prices, .  The  com  trade  since  this  day 
se'nnigbt  has  continued  inactive  and  depressed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  prices  of  home-grown  Wbeat  bave  declined 
Is.  to  23.  per  qr.  in  most  of  the  EngUsh  markets,  whilst  tbe  torn 
for  spring  corn  has  been  generally  in  favotu*  of  the  buyers. 
Some  purchases  of  low  Wheat  and  Indian  Com  afloat,  and  also 
Barley  on  the  spot,  have  been  made  for  Ireland  during  the  week, 
Arbitaxs  this  week. 


I 

English  ...\ 

Irish    I 

Foreign  ...t 
iscpertal 
Averages. 
Dec.      8 

—  15 

—  22 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
1210 

1960 
Wheat. 


Jan. 


12.. 


39a  4d 
38    9 
38    9 


39 
40 
41 


39    6 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
1040 

7570 
Barley. 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
360 


Flou». 

2650  sacks 


27s  5d 
26  9 
25  9 
25    9 

25  II 

26  4 


26    4 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain         1    0  {      10 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks'  Com  Averages. 
Prices.     Dec.  8.  iDec.  15.  Dec  22.  .Dec  29.   Jan.  5.  Jan,  12. 


6580  —  brls. 

Oats.   Kte,  1  Beans,  j  Peas. 


1G«  6d  233  9ii 

2S»4d 

SOi  Id 

16    0   122    6 

27    8 

28  U 

13    9  122    9 

27    5 

29  IJ 

15    6  ]H    0 

2G  11 

28    0 

15  10   ,24  11 

26  11 

■28    5 

15     6    23    4 

26     G 

2S    6 

15  10    23    6  ;     27    4  m    0 


Liverpool,  Tuesday,  Jan.  15. — The  arrivals  of  grain,  Flomr, 
ifcc,  have  been  moderate  during  tbe  past  week.  Trade  gene- 
rally was  inactive  this  morning.  The  few  sales  of  Wheat  were 
at  a  reduction  from  last  Tuesday  of  Id.  per  bushel  on  foreign, 
and  2d.  on  Irish.  Oats  declined  ^d.  per  bushel.  Barley,  Btans, 
and  Peas  are  each  a  dull  sale,  and  prices  rather  weaker.  Flour 
was  the  turn  cheaper. 
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To  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  a  NUR- 
SERY AND  MARKET  GARDEN,  at  Hampton,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  containing  about  SJ  acres,  partially 
walled  in,  and  well  stocked  ;  together  with  a  Close  of  valuable 
Pasture  adjoining,  containing  nearly  3  acres.  There  is  a 
Cottage  on  tbe  estate,  and  a  Stable  with  Loft  over,  and  evei-y 
convenience  for  carrying  on  the  business.— For  terms  and  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  Beadel,  25,  Gresham.etreet,  London. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS.  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  within  7  miles  of  London,  and  near  a 
Railway  Station,  an  extensive  range  of  FORCING 
HOUSES  and  PITS,  completely  fitted  with  hot-water  pipes  and 
apparatus,  together  with  an  assortment  of  Vines,  in  excellent 
condition,  and  all  buildings,  outhouses,  and  conveniences 
necessary  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  business.  For  par- 
ficulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  EicE,  Brothers,  Auctioneers,  &c., 
263,  Iligh-street,  Southwark,  Surrey. 

TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BEDISPOSED  OF,anoldestablished NURSERY, 
about  100  miles  from  London,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  fashionable  watering-place,  the  owner 
retiring  from  the  business.  The  stock  comprises  a  large 
quantity  of  Evergreens,  Rhododendrons,  &c.  To  any  person 
who  could  command  a  small  capital,  this  would  prove  a  most 
advantageous  opportunity.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
Mr.  D.  A.  Ramset,  Auctioneer,  ic,  Brompton  Nursery, 
Brompton,  Middlesex. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  3d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded,  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  ifcc. 


ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 

OF    ENGLAND. 


1850, 


ANNUAL    COUNTRY    MEETING    OF 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  EXETER, 
PRINCIPAL    DAY    OF     THE    SHOW,    THURSDAY,    JULY    the    18th. 


BWINTH   FLOVERDISHiS 


PROP^QATINCaSEE     CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2id.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  25.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  2i  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  53.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  €d. 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway, 


THE  IMPROYED  "FLUE  BOILER"  AND  FURNACE. 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  numerous 
•  applicants  for  his  "FLUE  BOILER"  of  a  small  and 
intermediate  size,  that  he  shall  be  prepared,  early  in  December, 
to  supply  sizes  to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that 
of  lOu  feet  of  g.inch  pipe  to  2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  A  List  of 
Sizes  and  Prices  will  shortly  be  published.  W.  Hill  guarantees 
big  Boilers  to  be  the  most  effective  and  economical  of  any  in  use. 
Horticultural  Works,  Greenwich,  Jan.  19. 


HOT-WATER  PIPES  AND  TROUGH  PIPES, 
with  all  the  usual  connexions. 
J.  JONES,  Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  No.  6,  Bankside,  London, 
keeps  a  very  large  stock  of  Hot  Water  and  Trough  Pipes,  with 
Elbo-vrs,  f^yphons,  Tcb  Pieces,  Collars,  Flange  Sockets,  and 
Spigots,  Throttle  Valves,  &e.,  of  excellent  quality,  and  at  very 
low  prices.  Parties  requiring  the  work  to  be  done  can  have 
good  workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  everything 
requisite  for  the  heating,  ttc,  at  a  stated  sum.  Rain-water 
pipes,  Sutters,  Sash-weights,  Railing  Bars,  Air  Bricks,  and 
Ti'imerous  other  castings  are  also  kept  at  J.  Jones's,  Irou  Bridge 
Wharf,  No.  6,  Bankside,  London. 


Members  have  the  privilege  of  a  free  entry,  and  Non  Sub- 
scribers are  allowed  to  compete,  on  the  payment  of  105.  on  each 
Certificate.  Forms  of  Certificate  to  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  12,  Hanover- square,  London.  All  Certificates 
for  the  entry  of  Implements,  and  the  space  required  for  their 
exhibition  in  the  Show-yard,  rau^-t  be  returned,  filled  up,  to  the 
Secretary,  on  or  before  the  FIRST  OF  MAT,  and  all  other 
Certificates  by  the  FIRST  OF  JUNE  ;  the  Council  having  de- 
cided that  in  no  case  whatever  shall  any  Certificate  be  received 
after  those  dates  respectively. 

In  the  application  for  Certificates,  tbe  character  and  age  of 
the  animals  to  be  exhibited  should  be  statecS,  in  order  that  the 
proper  forms  of  Certificate  may  be  sent. 

PRIZES  J?UK  LIVE  STOCK  : 

OPEN  TO  GENERAL  COMPETITION. 

I.— CATTLE. 
Class.  1.— S  HORT- HORNS. 

1 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to  the 

1st  of  January,  1843  ...  ...  ...  ...    40i. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ...  ...    20^. 

2 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of 

January,  1848,  and  more  than  one  year  old  ...     2nj. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto  ditto         ...     101. 

3 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf  ...     201. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ditto        ...    101. 

(In  the  case  of  the  cow,  to  which  either  of  these  prizes 
is  awarded,  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  prize 
will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  pro- 
duced a  live  calf) 
4 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding 

three  years  old  ...  ...  ...  ...    20E. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ditto        ...    lOE. 

5— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer       ...  ...    101. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto  ...  ...      51. 

2.— HEREFORDS. 
1 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to  the 

1st  of  January,  184S  ...  ...  ...  ...     401. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ditto        ...     201. 

2 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of 

January,  1848,  and  more  than  one  year  old  ...     20J. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ditto        ...    101. 

3 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  calf  ...     20i. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ditto        ...    101. 

(In  the  case  of  the  cow,  to  which  either  of  these  prizes 
is  awarded,  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  prize 
will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  pro- 
duced alive  calf.) 
4 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding 

three  years  old  ...  ...  ...  ...    201. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ditto        ...    10^> 

5_To  the  owner  of  tbe  best  TearUng  Heifer       ...  ...    101. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ...       ditto        ...      51. 
3.— DEVONS, 
l_To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to  the 

1st  of  January,  1343  ...  ...  ...  ...    Ul. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ditto  ...     201. 

2 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of 

January,  1848,  and  more  than  one  year  old  ...     201. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ditto        ...    lOJ. 

3 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow,  in  milk  or  in  calf         ...    20i. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ditto        ...    101. 

(In  the  case  of  the  cow,  to  which  either  of  these  prizes 
is  awarded,  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  prize 
will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  pro- 
duced a  live  calf) 
4— To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding 

three  years  old  ...  ...  ...  ...    201. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto  ditto         ...     101. 

5 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer       ...  ...     101. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ditto        ...      51. 

4._ANY  BREED. 
Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  or  Devons, 

(Cross-bred  Animals  will  be  excluded.) 
1 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to  the 

Istof  January,  1848  ...  ...  ...  ...     20!. 

To  the  owner  of  tbe  second-best  ditto  ditto        ...     lOE. 


2— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of 

January,  1848.  and  more  than  one  year  old  ,  ,     10^. 

3 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk,  or  iu  calf  ..*.     10l\ 

(In  the  case  of  the  cow,  to  which  this  prize  is  awarded, 
being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  prize  will  not  be 
given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  produced  a  live 
calf) 
To  the  owner  of  tbe  second-best  ditto  ...  .    5;. 

4— To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding' 

three  years  old  ...  ...  ...  ...     101. 

5 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer      ...  ..[      51] 


II— HORSES. 

1— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  Agricultural  pur- 
poses, of  any  age              ...            ...            ...            ..,  goi. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto            ditto        ...  151. 
2— To  the  owner  of  the  best  two-years  old  Stallion  for 

Agricultural  Purposes                     ...             ...             ...  20Z. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto             ditto         ...  lOl! 
3— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Roadster  Stallion                    .,,  151, 
4 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Mare  and  Foal  for  Agricul- 
tural purposes     ...             ...             ...             ...             _  _  2OI. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto             ...            []\  loi, 

5 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  two-years  old  Filly               „,'.  151, 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto             ...             ','  5?.' 


III.— SHEEP. 

].  —  LEICESTERS. 
1 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 
2 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 
3 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes  ( 
the  Fame  flock 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ...  * 


SOU. 

15;. 
3o;. 

151. 

20?. 
101 


2.— SOUTH-DOWN,  OR  OTHER  SHORT-WOOLLBD 

SHEEP. 

I — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram        ...            ...  20I. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto             ...            ..]  J5i, 

2 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  ae;e           ...  30Z, 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto              ^.           ...  15;] 

3— To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes  of 

the  same  flock                    ...             ...            ...             ,.  2OI 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto            ditto        ...  lOi' 

3— LOXG-WOOLLED  SHEEP: 

Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters. 

1 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram        ...            ...  20E, 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto              ...             ...  iq;, 

2 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age           ..'.  20^', 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto             ...            *."  iQi] 
3 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes  of 

the  same  flock                  ...            ...            ...            ...  JOZ. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto           ditto        .'.',  51. 


IV.— PIGS. 

1— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  large  breed 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto        ditto 

2— To  the  owntr  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  small  breed 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto         ditto 


1-5;. 

si. 

151. 

51. 


3— To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow  of  a  large  breed    101. 
4 — To  the  owner  of  tbe  best  breeding  Sow  of  a  small  breed  101. 
5 — To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three  breeding  Sow-pigs 
of  a  large  breed,  of  the  same  litter,  above  four  and 
under  eight  mi'nihs  old  ...  ...  ..      iq;. 

6 — To  the  owner  of  the  bestpen  of  three  breeding  Sow-pigs 
of  a  small  breed,  of  the  same  litter,  above  four  and 
under  eight  months  old  ...  ...  ...     iqi^ 

By  order  of  the  Council,   Jastes  Hudson,  Secretary 
London,  Dec.  13,  1849.  ''' 

*a*  Prize  Sheets,  containing  the  Conditions  of  these  Prizes 
and  the  Regulations  for  their  competition,  may  be  had  on  applil 
cation  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  the  Secretary,  12,  Hanover- 
square,  London, 


.-^. 


-_     ,.,.^^3^^, 


DRAINAGE  OF  ESTATES. 
A  LFRED  TUCKETT,  having  had  considerable  expe- 
-^^  rience  iu  Draining  Land,  more  particularly  on  heavy  wet 
clays,  and  being  a  manufacturer  of  very  superior  Drain  Pipes 
and  Tiles,  offers  his  services  as  CONTRACTOR  FOR  THE 
DRAINAGE  OF  ESTATES.  All  contracts  undertaken  by 
A.  Tdckett  will  have  his  own  personal  superintendence,  and 
from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  such  work,  he  feels  confident 
that  he  can  execute  it  to  any  extent,  aud  at  such  a  moderate 
cost,  that  the  interest  will  be  cheerfully  paid  by  tenants. 
Warmley,  near  Bristol. 

GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.— 
Id.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


GRAY,  ORMSON,  and  BROWN,  ]>anvers-street, 
Chelsea,  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Gardeners,  to  their  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating 
every  description  of  Building  connected  with  Horticulture.  The 
^ork  done  l^  them  at  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey's,  to 
which  they  have  had  the  honour  of  referring  so  long,  still  con- 
tinnes  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Mr.  Kinghorn  wrllbehappj 
to  show  the  work  and  give  any  information. 

They  also  beg  to  refer  to  the  houses  built  by  them  during  the 
past  season,  for  the  Worshipful  Apothecaries'  Company  of  Lon- 
don, in  their  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea.  Mr.  Moore,  the 
Curator,  will  kindly  show  the  work,  and  answer  any  enquiries 
They  beg  also  to  say  the  building  only  is  refeiTed  to,  as  the 
Heating  Apparatus  was  not  erected  by  them. 

Geat,  Oemson,  and  Beown,  have  also  the  honour  of  referring 
fomany  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  country,  andtoseversS 
of  the  London  Nurseries. 

^.3.  Plans  Hud  Estimates  furnished  free. 


Galvan-        Japanned 
ised.  Iron. 

2.inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide     ...      7d.  per  yd,    5d.  per  yd. 
2  inch      ,,       strong  „  ...       9         „  6^      ,, 

2-inch      ,,       extra  strong  „  ...    12        „  9        ,» 

l|-inch      ,,       light  ,,  ...      8        „  6        ,, 

If-inch      „       strong  „  ...    10        ,,  S        „ 

l|.inch      ,,       extra  strong  ,,  ...     14        ,,  11         ,, 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  'Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  fr  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivei'ed  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


DR.  NEWINGTON'S  IMPLEMENTS  ;  early  orders 
must  be  given  to  insure  early  execution. — Messrs.  DH- 
FAUR  and  Co.,  of  21,  Red  Lion-square,  London,  are  now  in  a 
position  to  execute  orders  for  these  Implements  ;  a  Prospectus 
and  Lecture  on  Seeding  sent  gratis  on  application.  Should 
Mr.  J.  Ross  not  have  given  up  all  idea  of  a  contest  in  dibbling, 
a  party  may  be  heard  of  at  the  above  address  wilhng  to  back 
Dr.  Newington's  Implement  for  50J.  against  Mr.  Ross's  for  2ol., 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  be  determined  on  by  umpires 
on  each  side,  nc  tice  to  he  given  through  this  Journal. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  direct  from  the 
Importer's  Stores,  LINSEED  CAKES,  and  all  kinds  of 
Artificial  Manures,  may  be  had  at  London  prices,  for  Cash,  of 
Messrs.  Odams  and  Piceford,  15,  Mark-lane,  London, 


QCHOOL    FOR    GENERAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC 

^  EDLCATION,  especially  with  regard  to  Agriculture, 
under  tbe  immediate  patronage  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Res- 
DLESHAM,  M.P.  ;  conducted  by  Mr.  G.  Downes.  Tbe  Classical 
and  Mathematical  branches  are  entrusted  to  a  Graduate  of 
Cambridge  ;  the  Commercial  and  other  departments  to  efficient 
assistant  masters.  A  Laboratory,  Collection  of  Philosophical 
Apparatus,  Library,  *fcc.,  are  attached  to  the  schooL  Terms 
are  moderate  and  inclusive,  and  may  be  known  upon  apphca- 
tion  to  Mr.  G.  Downes,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk. 


CAUTION 
T'HE  PATENT  ALKALICOMPANY'S  METALLIC 

-L  BLACK  AND  PURPLB-BROWK  PAINTS.  — Attempts 
having  been  made  to  sell  other  Paints  bj  the  aid  of  the  Com. 
nanj's  Testimonials,  the  Public  are  informed  that  the  under- 
mentioned are  the  only  authorised  Agents  for  the  sale  of  these 
important  and  valuable  productions.  ,„,     „     ,        ... 

AGENTS  :  Messrs.  Bryant  and  May,  13o,  Tooley-stroet, 
London  ;  Mr.  James  Lovr,  Bristol ;  Messrs.  Evans  and  Hodg- 
son Exeter;  Mr.  Samuel  John  Fill,  \armouth,  I>ortolk; 
Mr  D.  Sandeman,  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  G.  Sandeman,  Dundee  ;  Mr. 
R.Newby,  Bradford,  Turksbive;  Mr  R.  S  Farr,  Eoinburgh  ; 
Mr  W.  Bailey,  WolverhHmpton  ;  Mr.  Robert  OxlanO,  Ply- 
mouth ■  Mr.  H  J.  Buchan,  Southamptoti :  Mr  Edward  Wilson, 
Manchevter;  Mr  H.  W.Potter,  Manchester  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Lomy, 

■'''orrt'era  will  also  be  received,  and  information  furnished  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  A.  West,  1,  New  Broad-street,  London  _ 
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CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

ft 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  AND  Co.,  of  Lamb*s-buildlngs,  Bunhill- 
•   row,  LoDdon,  the  ifanufaeturers  and  onlv  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has   been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
j*BiZ£s,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Heb  Majesty's  Woods  and  Foeests, 
honoukable  boakd  of  ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissionebs  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gabdens,  Regent's  Pabk, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleueh  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and   most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Aghicdltural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Peice  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
%"  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its   Use,   and  Testimonials 
of  seven  yeais'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen,  Architects,    and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

^^  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,     BunhiU-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hail,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  3"ears  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Ksq., 
K.A.  Her  Majestj's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  ParUament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

KoTE. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  ioformation  afiforded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 

TAX  ON  SUCCESSIONS,  BURDENS  ON  LAND,  &c. 
In  the  press, 

A  TREATISE  ON  A  TAX  ON  SUCCESSIONS 
to  REAL  as  well  as  PERSONAL  PROPERTY,  and  the 
REVIVAL  of  the  HOUSE  TAX,  as  substitutes  for  the  INCOME 
Tax  ;  and  on  Burdens  on  Land  and  the  Corn-laws,  and  Re- 
strictions  on  Commerce  and  Loans  of  Money. 

By  P.  B.  Bbodie,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Fifth  Edition,  with  an  entirely  new  se:  of  numerous  Wood- 
cut?, 8vo,  2  is.  cloth, 
ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE  ; 
comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry 
of  DomeSiic  Animals,  and  the  Ecouomv  of  the  Farm. 
By  David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Bv  the  same  Author.     8ro,  Woodcuts,  21s., 
ON    LANDED    fROPEKTY    AND     THE    ECONOMY    OF 
ESTATES. 

ON     THE      DOMESTICATED      ANIMALS      OF      GREAT 
BRITAIN.     Sro,  Woodcuts,  25s. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans, 

In  one  very  large  volume,  Svo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

THE  LONDON  DISPENSATORY, 
Tenth  Edition,  corrected  throughout  and  materially  im- 
proved  :  with  a  new  and  copious  Index  of  synonyms.  By 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.R  S.,  Physician  to  Uni- 
Tersity  College  Hospital,  &c. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  New  Editions, 
ELEMENTS  of  MATERIA  MEDICA.  Svo,  Woodcuts,  31i.  6d. 
CONSPEClUSof  the  PHARMACOPOEIAS.     5s.  6d. 
DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  of  the  SICK-ROOM.     10s.  6d. 
London  :  Longman.  Brown.   Grfen.  and  Longmans. 

THE  EDINBURGH   REVIEW,   No.  CLXXXIII. 
Was  published  on  SATURDAY  LAST. 
Contents, 

1.  COLONISATION. 

2.  BRITISH  MINES  :  MINING  RECORDS. 

3.  ORANGE  PROCESSIONS. 

4.  GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF   GREECE. 

5.  CURRER  BI-.LL'S  "SHIRLEY;"  A  TALE. 

6.  TURKEY  AND  CHRISTENDOM. 

7.  SANITARY"  REFORM. 

8.  LAMaRTINE'S  history  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

OF  1848. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.    Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 


CARPENTER'S  SPELLING— NEW  EDITION. 
New  Edition,  corrected,  12mo,   price  Is.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  SCHOLAR'S  SPELLING  ASSISTANT, 
wherein  the  words  are  arranged  according  to  their  princi- 
ples of  accentuation.  By  Thomas  Caepenteb.  New  Edition, 
corrected  throughout. 

London :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans  ; 
and  WniTTAKEE  and  Co. 

KEITH  ON  THE  GLOBES,  IMPROVED  BY  TAYLOR, 

LE  MESURIER,  AND  MIDDLETON. 

New  Edition,  considerably  improved   throughout,  12mo,  with 

Plates  and  Diagram;;,  price  6^.  Gd   bound, 

KEITH'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE 
GLOBES;  or,  a  Philosophical  View  of  the  Earth  and 
Heavens.  New  Edition,  greatly  improved  by  Alfred  Tayloe, 
M.D.  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  &c.  in  Guy's  Hospital; 
R.  A.  Le  Mescbieb,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford  ;  and  J.  Middleton.  Esq  ,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

K-EY.  Adapted  to  the  New  Edition,  by  Professor  Middle- 
ton.    12mo,  2s.  cloth. 

London ;  Longman,  Beown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 

PROFESSOR  SCHLEIDEN'S  BOTANY. 
Just  publis  led,  in  Svo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  2l5. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY;  or, 
BOTANY  AS  AN  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCE.  By  Dr.  M.  J. 
ScHLEiDEN,  Eztraoidinary  Professor  of  Botaoy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena.  Translated  by  Edwin  Lankestee,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  St.  George's  School 
of  Medicine,  London. 

**  We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  appearance  of  an 
EngUsh  edition  of  this  remarkable  work,  by  a  gentleman  so 
capable  to  do  full  justice  to  it  as  Dr.  Lankester.  It  cannot  fail 
to  interest  deeply  all  true  lovers  of  Botanical  Science,  and  we 
believeitwill  be  considered  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Botanical 
iterature."— Ja,iu';-ou'5  PhV^sophicxl  Jounial. 

London:  Longman,  Baow.v,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


HOUSEKEEPING,  FURNISHING,  COOKERY,  &c.  ic. 
In  1  large  vol.  Svo,  with  1000  Woodcuts,  price  5\)s., 

WEBSTER  AND    PARKES'S    ENCYGLOPzEDIA 
OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
"  The  contents  com;*rise  everything  which  enters  into  the 
comfort,   convenience,   necessity,   utility,  and  enjoyment  of  a 
family."— Jb^n  Bull. 

"  This  large  volume  contains  scarcely  a  line  which  may  not 
be  made  useful  in  extending  the  experience  of  young  and  old 
housekeepers." — Bntanni'Z. 

"  There  is  no  sort  of  information  necessary  in  housekeeping 
which  is  not  found  in  this  Encyclopaidia."~Li(crar3/  Ga;zett€. 
London:  Longman,  Beown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 


In  one  very  thick  vol.  Svo,  price  21.  lOs.  the  3d  Edition  of 

DR.  URE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANU- 
FACTURES, AND  MINES  ;  containing  a  clear  Exposition 
of  their  Priociples  and  Practice.  Third  edition,  corrected 
throughout  ;  with  1241  Woodcuts.— Also, 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 
and  MINES  ;  beine  the  2d  Edition  of  Dr.  Ure's  Supplement  to 
3d  Edition  of  his  *'  Dictionary."    Svo,  price  14s. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


New  Edition,  carefully  corrected  and  greatly  improved, 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  ; 
being  an  accurate  System  of  French  Accidence  and 
Syntax,  on  a  Methodical  Plan.  By  N.  Hamel,  Graduate  in  the 
University  of  Caen,  and  Rector  of  the  town  of  L'Aigle,  in  Nor- 
mandy.    I2mo,  price  4s.  bound. 

EXERCISES  ON"  HAMEL'S  GRAMMAR,  45.— KEY,  35, 

Latelv  published,  12mo,  5s.  Gd.,  bound, 
HAMEL'S    FRENCH    GRAMMAR    AND    EXERCISES.     A 
New  Edition,  in  one  volume.     By  N.  Lambebt. — KEY,  4s, 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. ;  and  Whittaeek  and  Co. 


THE  ARTISAN   CLUB  ON    THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

New  Edition,  in  one  volume,  4to,  with  30  Steel  Plates,  and 

349  Wood  Engravings,  27s.  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its 
Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation  and  Rail- 
ways.    By  the  Aetisan  Club.     Edited  by  John  Boohne,  C.E. 

'*  The  third  edition  of  Mr.   Bourne's  excellent  work  on  the 

steam  engine.     .     .     .     In  it  many  improvements  and  addidons 

to  the   former  publication   have  been  introduced,   which  will 

render  it  of  still  greater  utility  and  interest." — Mining  Journal. 

London :  Longman,  Beown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 


MAUNDEH'S  POPULAR  TREASURIES. 
New  Editions,  corrected  and  enlarged,  price  IDs.  each  work, 

fcap  870,  cloth  ;  or  123.  bound  in  embossed  roan, 

'pHE  HISTORICAL    TREASURY;    an  Outline  of 
-*-    Universal  Historv  ;  separate  Histories  of  every  Nation.  19s, 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY;  comprising  aboTe 
12,000  Memoirs.     10s. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY;  or.  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature.    900  Woodcuts.     10s. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY:  a 
copious  Popular  EncvclopEedia.     10s. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  AND  LIBRARY 
OF  REFERENCE  :  a  Compendium  of  Universal  Knowledge. 
Price  10s. 

London  :  Longman.  Beown.  Green,  and  Longmans. 


The  Fifteenth  Edition,  enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout, 
with  the  Legal  Decisions  and  Statutes  to  Michaelmas  Term, 
12  and  13  Victoria,  in  fcp.  Svo,  price  Half-a-guinea 
T^HE  CABINET  LAWYER;  a  Popular  Digest  of 
-L  the  Laws  of  England.  Civil  and  Criminal ;  with  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Law  Terms,  ifasims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Aa- 
tiquities  ;  Correct  Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties  ;  Post-Office  Regula- 
tions, and  Prison  Discipline.  New  Edition,  corrected  to 
Michaelmas  Term,  12  and  13  Victoria. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 


A  New  Edition,  in  12mo,  price  3s.  bounii, 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC, 
applicable  to  the  Present  State  of  Trade  and  Money 
Transactions  :  illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  under  each 
Rule.  By  the  Rev,  J.  Joyce.  Corrected  and  improved  by 
S.  Matnaed. 

KEY;  containing  Solutions  and  Answers  to  all  the  Questions. 
New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  S.  Matnaed,  ISmo. 
3s.  bound. 

London  :  Longman,  Bbown,  Green,  and  Longmans, 


CHEMISTRY   FOR  SCHOOLS,    BY   DR.  R,  D.   THOMSON. 
Just  published,  in  fcp.  Svo,  with  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  cloth, 

SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY  ;   or,  Practical   Rudiments 
of  the  Sc-ence.    By  Robeet  Dcndas  Thomson,  M.D.,  Lec- 
turer on  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 

'*  The  title  of  this  little  volume  is  most  happily  chosen.  Dr. 
Thomson  has  contrived  to  adapt  his  matter  to  the  use  of 
Schools,  and  to  make  such  selections  from  the  science  as  can 
"be  readily  apprehended  by  the  young.  No  youth  can  peruse 
this  book  without  deriving  from  it  a  large  amount  of  useful 
information."— J/e<2icai  Gazette. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


HUNTING,  COURSING,  &c. 

One  very  thick  volume,  illustrated  with  nearly  600  Engravings 

on  Wood,  Svo,  51s.  cloth, 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS  : 
comprising  Hunting,  Racing,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Coursing, 
Diseases  of  Horses  and  Dogs,  Stable  and  Kennel  Management, 
Training,  &c.     By  D.  P.  Blaine,  Esq. 

•'  A  perfect  library  for  all  lovers  of  country  sports,  for  all 
country  gentlemen,  and  for  all  persons  who  deliglit  in  the 
manly  and  healthy  recreations  which  are  afforded  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  no  country  in  such  perfection  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles."— Times. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


MRS.  HEY'S    "SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS." 
Just  published,  in  1  vol.,  uniform  in  size  with  "Thomson's 
Seasons  illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club,"  price  One  Guinea, 
illusirated  with  beautifully  coloured  plates, 

SYLVAN  MUSINGS  ;  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods. 
By  Mrs.  Het.     New  Edition, 
By  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  the  above  in  size  and  price, 
THE  MORAL  OF  FLOWERS;  or.  Thoughts  gathered  from 
the    Field    and    the    Garden.     Illustrated    with   beautifully 
coloured  Plates- 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


Fifth  Edition,  Svo,  10s.  Bd.  cloth, 

BAYLDON'S  ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND 
TILLAGES,  and  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and 
Quitting  Farms  explained.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Landlords, 
Land  Agents,  Appriiisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  Re-written 
and  enlarged  by  John  Donaldson.  Wiih  a  Chapter  on  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Rent  Charge. 

"  A  work  equally  valuable  to  the  principal  or  the  agent.  The 
new  statements  and  calculations  in.'orporated  will  be  found 
of  great  practical  use.  This  work  should  be  read  and  revised 
by  every  one  having  an  interest  in  the  soil,  whether  as  landlord, 
tenant,  or  agent." — Mark  Lane  Express. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


In  foolscap  Svo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

MISS  ACTON'S  MODERN  COOKERY-BOOK. 
For  the  use  of  Private  Families,  The  Ninth  Edition, 
with  directions  for  Carving,  and  other  Additions  and  Improve- 
ments. 

*'  The  whole  of  Miss  Acton's  recipes,  with  a  few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, which  are  scrupulously  specified,  are  confined  to  such 
as  may  be  perfectly  depended  on,  from  having  been  proved 
beneath  our  own  roof,  and  under  our  own  personal  inspection. 
We  add,  moreover,  that  the  recipes  are  all  reasonable,  and 
never  in  any  instance  extravagant.  They  do  not  bid  us  sacrifice 
ten  pounds  of  excellent  meat,  that  we  may  get  a  coup'e  of 
quarts  of  gravy  from  it ;  nor  do  they  deal  with  butter  and  eggs 
as  if  they  cost  nothing,  iliss  Acton's  book  is  a  good  book  in 
every  way  ;  there  is  right-mindedness  in  every  page  of  it,  as 
well  as  thorough  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  subjects  she 
handles."— -VerftcaE  Gazette. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


BLACK  ON  BREWING— FOURTH  EDITION. 
Just  published,  4th  Edition,  in  1  vol.  Svo,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 
based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles  ;  with 
Formula;  for  Public  Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private 
Families.  By  Wm.  Blacbl,  Practical  Brewer.  Fourth  Edition. 
*'  Invaluable  to  the  practical  brewer  and  private  families  : 
to  the  former  we  recommend  it  as  a  work  ably  treating  of  their 
art ;  to  the  latter,  as  one  which  they  will  find  an  efficient  and 
correct  guide." — Chanist. 

London  :  Longman,  Bbown,  Gseen,  aad  Longmans. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  GALVANISM. 
Just  published,  in  1  vol.  fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  6d.,  cloth, 

DR.  GOLDING  BIRD'S  LECTURES  on  ELEC- 
TRICITY and  GALVANISM,  in  their  Physiological  and 
Therapeutical  Relations,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

*'  The  volume  will  be  found  useful  by  those  practitioners  who 
desire  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  therapeutical 
applications  of  electricity." — Medical  Gazette. 

'Like  everything  which  proceeds  from  their  able  author, 
these  Lectures  are  eminently  lucid.  .  .  .  We  strongly 
recommend  the  study  of  Dr.  Bird's  valuable  little  volume,"— 
London  Jou.rnal  of  Medicine, 

Loudon  :  Longman,  Beown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

SABINE'S  AUTHORISED    ENGLISH    TRANSLATION    OF 

BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  NEW  WORK. 

Just  published,  in  IGmo.  uniform  with  Mr.  Murray's  "  Home 

and  Colonial  Library,"  price  6s.  cloth, 

ASPECTS  OF  NATURE,  in  Different  Lands  and 
Difi"erent  Climates ;  with  Scientific  Elucidations.  By 
Alexandeb  Von  Humboldt.  Translated,  with  the  Autbor'fl 
sanction  and  co-operation,  and  at  his  express  desire,  by  Mrs. 
Sabine. 

*a*  The  same  work,  in  two  vols.,  price  33.  G3.  each,  cloth,  or 
2s.  6d.  each,  sewed. — Also,  uniform  with  the  above, 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS.  Sabine's  Authorised  English 
Translation,  Two  vols,  price  3s,  Gd.  each,  cloth,  or  2s.  6d, 
each,  sewed.  The  Library  Edition,  post  Svo,  Vjls.  L  and  IL,. 
price  12s.  each,  cloth. 

London :  Longman,  Erown,  Green,  and  Longmans  ; 

and  John  Mcbbat,  Albcmarle-street. __ 

NEW  EDITIONS    OF  NEsBIT'S    MENSURATION,    LAND 

SURVEYING,  &.C. 

Just  published,  New  Edition,  with  the  addition  of  a  Treatise  oc 

Levelling.  12mo.  price  6s.  bound. 

A  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION, 
By  A.  Nesbit.     With  nearly  700  Practical  Examples  and 
300  Woodcuts.  — Ket,  5s. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Edition.  Svo,  with  Plates, 
Woodcuts,  and  Field-book,  price  12s- 
TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  LAND  SURVEYING.  Cor- 
rected and  improved,  with  the  addition  of  Plane  Trigonometry, 
including  the  u?e  of  the  Theodolite  and  Railway  Surveying, 
Railway  Engineerinsr,  Levelling,  Planning,  Laying  out  Curves,. 
&c.,  bv  T.  Bakeb. 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.     Part  I.,  5s. 
—Key.  OS.     Part  II.,  7s.  Cd.—K^r,  le. 
INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING.    ISmo,  23.  6d. 
London  :  Longman,  Bbown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans.      _ 
New  Edition,  in  Svo,  with  Plates  and  AVoodcuts,  13s.  cloth, 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.      By  Sir  John  F. 
W.  Hebschel,  Bart.  itc.  &C. 

"We  take  our  leave  uf  this  remarkable  work,  which  we  hold 
to  be,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  in 
which  the  laws  of  astronomy  and  the  appearances  of  the  hea- 
vens are  described  to  those  who  are  not  mathematicians  nor 
observers,  and  recal  to  those  who  are." — AthencEwn. 

"  In  the  earlier  portions  more  especially  much  new  matter  is 

introduced To  all  intents  and  purpose.^,  indeed.  Outlines 

0/ .-lifroHOTrtj/ must  be  considered  a  new  work, — so  careful  has 
been  the  revision,  correction,  and  remodelling  of  the  original 
treatise  ;  so  numerous  the  additions  to  it,  and  so  important  the 
new  trains  of  inquiry  opened  up." — Exay<iiner. 

London  :  Longman,   Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans  ;  and 
John  Tatloe. 


The  15th  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected,  in  2  vols.  top.  8vo> 
price  14s.  cloth, 

CONVERSATIONS   ON  CHEMISTRY  :  in  which 
the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained  and 
illustrated  by  Experiments.     By  Jane  Maecet. 

"  In  the  present  edition  the  author  has  attempted  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  ]iriucipal  disrroveries  which  have  recently  been 
made  in  Chemistry  ;  and  wishing  that  her  pup'ds  should  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  the  progress  which  has  taken  place  in  Agri- 
culture, resulting  from  its  connexion  with  Chemistry,  she  has 
found  it  necessary  to  add  a  Conversation  upon  this  subject."^ 
Extract  from  Preface. 

Bv  the  same  Author,  New  Editions  of 
CONVERSATIONS  on  LAND  and  ^VATER,  Map,  fs.  Cd.  ;  on 
VEOETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY,   Plates,    ^s.  ;  on  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY,  Plates,  10s.  6(i. ;  on  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
7s.  6d. 

London  :  Longman.  Bbown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  corrected,  and  improved, 
in  one  thick  volume,  Svo,  price  30s.  doth, 

HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY.  Eighth 
Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  improved,  by  Klein 
Geant,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  atthe  Alders- 
gate  School  of  Medicine,  (fcc. 

"  Compared  with  the  early  editions,  it  may,  from  the  great 
increase  of  matter,  be  regarded  as  a  new  work.  Dr.  Grant  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  plan  of  the  late  Dr.  Hooper,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  giving  to  his  labours  that  extension  of 
detail  which  the  recent  progress  of  medicine  had  rendered  ne- 
cessary  This  editiun  will  be  found  more  extensively  useful 

than  any  uf  those  which  have  preceded  ii."— Medical  Gazette. 

London  :  Lungman,  Bbown,  and  Co.  ;  Hamilton  and  Co. ; 
Simpkin  and  Co.  ;  Whittaker  and  Co.  ;  S.  Highley  ;  T.  Rumpus  ; 
Huulstonand  Co.  ;  H.  Ren.haw  ;  B.  Fellowes;  H.  G.  Bohn; 
J.  Churchill ;  Orr  and  Co.  ;  Bickers  and  Bush  ;  G.  Routledge  j 
Tegg  and  Co.  ;  Griffin  and  Co.  ;  and  E.  and  F.  Waller.  Edin- 
burgh :  A.  and  C.  Black  ;  and  Maclachlan  and  Co.  Dublin  ; 
Fannin  and  Co.  


Printed  by  William  Bradbcbt,  of  No.  13,  Upper  'WcburD -place,  in  the 
Farish  of  St.  Pincras.  and  Fbkokbick  MiiiiKTT  Kvxna,  of  No.  7.  CUurch- 
row.  Stoke  Newinjrton,  both  iu  tbe  Coiinty  of  Middlesci.  Printers,  at  their 
offica  in  Lombaril-ftrect,  in  tlie  PreciDct  of  Wnitclridis,  in  tLe  City  of 
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Af;ricuUural  confessions  57  6 

Apprentice  fees 51a,  54  a— 5t  4 
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SEEDLING  RANUNCULUS  ROOTS.  —  Selected 
show  varieties,  containincT  edjed,  spotted,  striped,  mottled, 
and  beautiful  self  colours,  of  12  years'  selection,  and  which  have 
gained  upwards  of  40  first  prizes,  are  now  offered  in  one  mix- 
ture, for  the  first  time,  at  21s.  per  100. 

Samuel  Walteks,  Plilperton,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

AMELLIA  JAPONICA— DRYSDALE'S  SEED- 
LINLt. — The  Subpcriberg  are  now  prepared  to  let  out  their 
magnificent  unrivalled  rose- striped  CAMELLIA,  at  Five 
Guineas  perplsmt;  and  when  five  plants  are  ordered,  one 
extra  will  be  added,  and  forwarded  as  soon  as  orders  for  20 
plants  are  received.  The  Stock,  which  consists  of  26  plants,  if 
preforred,  will  be  sold  for  105i.  Coloured  Enpravinj^s,  war- 
ranted correct,  will  be  forwarded  at  5s,  each,  and  if  plants  are 
afterwards  ordered,  the  price  of  the  engraving  will  be  deducted. 
Drtsdale  and  Co..  Glasgow.  Jan.  26. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

CARRIAGE  FREE  BY  GREAT  WESTERN,  SOUTH-WEST- 
ERN"  OR  SOUTH  EAS<rERN'  RAILWAYS. 

THE    NEW    EARLY    TEN-WEEK    POTATO.— 
This  Potato  is  quite  distinct,   and  much  earlier  than  any 
other  kind  ...  ...  ..,  ...     per  pscU — 4s.  Od. 

NEW  RED  ASH-LEAF    KIDNEY,  very  early,  prolific, 

and  boil  very  mealy  ...  ...  ...    per  peck — 3    6 

Jackson's  New  Ash-leaf  Kidney       ...  ...  ,,    ...     3     6 

Soden's  Early  Oxford  ...  ...  ...  ,,     ...     3     0 

Sutton's  Early  Frnme  ...  ...  ...  „    ...     2    6 

True  Old  Ash-leaf  Kidney  ...  ...  „    ...     2     6 

Forty-fold  (true  sort)  ...  ...  ...  ,,    ...     1    6 

Chalmnre  Kidney  ...  ...  ...  ,,    ...     2     0 

Early  Manley,  Fl-tur-ball,  Shaw,  V/a  I  nut-leaf,  July,  and 

others,  Is.  6fZ.  to  ...  ...  ...  „    ...     2    0 

Jeru'^alem  Artichoke  ...  ...  ...  ,,     ...    1    G 

Fre<ih  Muphrnom  Spawn    ...  ...  ..  ,,    ...     1     G 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  strongly  recommend  the  above 
sorts  of  Potatoes,  which  are  eatirelv  free  from  disease. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS  NEW  AND  TRUE,  at 
low  price",  carriage  free,  as  see  Sutton's  Priced  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  receipt  of  one  p^nny  stamp  for 
postage. — Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berlts. 

"p''  Choice  Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  free  by  post, 
as  see  our  Advertisement  in  the  next  page. 


RENDLE'S    DESCRIPTIVE     CATALOGUE    OF 
I "     - 


OQ  receipt  of  two 


CORNWELL'S  ''VICTORIA"  RASPBERRIES. 

GCORNWELL  is  now  sending  out  strong  canes 
•  of  the  above,  at  25s.  per  lOf) ;  or  3s.  fitZ.  per  dozen.  To  be 
had  at  E.  Cjiaulwood's,  Covent-gaiden  ;  Noble's  Fleet-street; 
and  of  George  Coenwell,  Market-Gardener,  Barnet,  Herts. 


AMERICAN    PLANTS. 

GEORGE  BAKER  begs  to  inform  the  eientry  and 
public  he  has  published  a  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  his 
AMERICAN  AND  COMFEROUS  PL  ANTS,  tc.  and  may  be 
had  on  application. —  Windlcsham  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 


THE  REAL  CASSABAR  MELON. 
THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST    MELON  IN  THE  "WORLD. 

J    WEEKS  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  to  the  Nobility  and 
•     Gentry  the    above  for   Sale,    at  5s.    per  packet.     Early 
orders  are  requested,   there   being  but  a  limited  quantity  to 
■  dispose  of.— J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's  road,  Chelsea. 

C^^OLE'SSUPERB  SOLID  RED  CELERY.-Tliis 
fine  Celery  has  given  such  entire  satisfaction,  not  only  for 
the  great  uize  to  which  it  attains,  but  for  its  unequalled  crisp- 
ness  and  exquisite  nut-like  flavour,  that  it  needs  no  further  re- 
commeiidaiion.  Seed  may  be  bad  genuine  from  the  grower, 
William  Cole,  Dartford,  Kent,  in  sealed  packets.  Is.  Gd.  each, 
or  the  amount  in  postage  stamps  ;  also  of  Messrs,  J.  and  J. 
pEAZEa,  Leyton,  Es^e.-c ;  Mr,  BuNVAnD,  Maidstone,  Kent ; 
Mr.  Cetppp,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent  ;  Mr.  Denter,  83.  Grace- 
church. s'reet,  London;  Mr.  Tiley,  16,  Pultenej-bridge,  Bath; 
Mr.  Francis.  Hertford;  Mr.  MtLNEa,  Bradford.  Yorkshire; 
Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Fairb.yirn,  Clapham,  ue'ir  London  ;  Messrs. 
Garaway.  Mayes,  and  Co.,  Bristol ;  and  of  Mr.  Smith,  Wc- 
terbam,  Kent;  Mr.  Pontey,  Nurseryman,  Plymsuth  ;  and  l\Ir. 
IvERY,  Nurservman,  Peckham,  Surrey ;  Messrs.  Arcuibald 
Wood  and  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Barboune,  near 
Worcester  ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  Nurseryman,  Gib  Heath,  near  Bir- 
mingham. 

*i»  A  liberal  allowance  to  the  trade. 
W,  Cole  further  states,  in  justice  to  himself  and  agents,  that 
his  entire  stock  of  seed  saved  in  1S49  is  in  bis  possession  and 
that  of  his  agents,  from  whom  it  may  be  had  new  and  genuine, 
bearing  his  name  and  address  printed  on  the  envelope. 

DWARF  PEAS.  '        " 

HAIRS'S  Dwarf  Green  MAMMOTH  KNIGHT'S 
MARROW  PEA  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  in 
existence  ;  grows  2  feet,  is  3  weeks  earlier  than  the  old  dwarf 
Green  KniKht's,  and  tho  Peas  and  pods  are  twice  the  size. 
6a.  per  quart. 

BISHOP'S  LONGPOD,— Grows  2  feet  high,  early  as  Early 
Frames,  pods  as  large  as  Scymetar's,  and  20  to  24  per  stem. 
25,  per  quart, 

BURBIGE'S  ECLIPSE.— Growsl  foothigh,  pods  larger  than 
Imperial,  greater  bearer,  and  altogether  superior  to  that 
variety.     Is.  per  quart. 

The  above  are  three  of  the  be<;t  Dwarf  Peas  ever  introduced. 
Full  particulars  can  be  had  of  Doncan  Hairs,  Seedsman,  tfcc, 
Wholesab  and  Retail,  109,  St.  Martin's-lanc,  Chaiiug-cross, 
London. 

Catalogues  can  be  furnished  on  application,  and  every  article 
connected  wiih  the  trade  supplied  on  terms  to  defy  competition. 
Garden  Tools,  Nets,  Mats,  Mushroom  Spawn,  and  Potatoes 
saved  from  selected  stocks  at  moderate  prices. 


J. 


SPLENDID  NEW  DIANTHUS.  - 
REID  begs  to  inforna  the  Public  that  he  has 
.iiuccpeded  in  saving  a  small  quantity  of  his  new  DIAN- 
THUS REID  IT.  Thegroundcolour  is  bright  scarlet,  laced  with 
white,  the  truss  or  head  of  bloom  is  larger  than  a  Dahlia 
flower;  its  dwarf  habit  is  suitable  for  any  situation.  By  Fending 
12  Postage  stamps  to  J.  Ketd,  Mount  Scilla  Nursery,  near 
Chippenham,  Wilts,  in  return  a  packet  of  seed  will  be  sent. 


WILLIAM    MASTERS,  Exotic    Nursery, 
burv,  having  the  largest  and  most  diversifiet 


Canter- 
largest  and  most  diversified  stock  of 
NURSERY  PLANTS  in  the  country,  and  by  long  experience 
being  expert  in  determining  the  characteristics  of  various  sites 
of  ground,  so  as  to  plan  and  plant  them  most  desirably,  offers 
his  assistance  to  gentlemen  requiring  the  aid  of  a  Landscape 
Gardener,  or  wanting  Nursery  Plants  at  the  most  economical 
prices.  Planning  and  Planting  by  contract,  if  required.  Com- 
municaMons  to  the  above  address  will  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

GARDEN  SEEDS  of  .a  superior  quality  m.iy  be  had  in  Col- 
lections of  11.,  21.  or  ol.  worth,  containing  a  supply  for  the 
whole  year,  upon  application  to  the  Subscriber,  Also,  a  large 
Collection  ot  the  best  FLOWER  SEEDS,  in  assortments  of 
25  kinds  for  Gs.  ;  50  for  10s  ;  100  for  18s.  Larger  quantities  in 
proportion.  Orders  amounting  to  21.  and  upwards  delivered 
to  any  station  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway. 

WiLLiASi  Masters,  Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury. 


SEEDS  can  still  he  obtained  gratis, 
penny  stamps,  to  pay  the  postage. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

Dr.  LiNDLEY,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Dec.  22,  18  tO,  says, 

"  This  contains  Ikts  of  good  vegetables,  with  ii^cful  notes 

appended  to  the  names  of  many  of  the  sorts.      ,     .     .     It 

U  a  well-arranged  Catalogue,  and  will  be  found  of  service 

to  all  purchasers  of  Seeds." 

The  Editor  of  "  The  Midland  Florist,"  for  January,  1850,  says, 
*■'  We  have  just  recuved  the  General  Catalogue  of  Gar^ 
den.  Agricultural.,  and  Flower  Seeds,  sold  by  William  E. 
Rendlc  and  Co.,  Plymouth.,  which,  from  its  excellence,  well 
merits  something  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  happy 
shall  toe  he  from  time  to  time  (loith  Messrs.  RendWs  per- 
mission) to  extract  some  of  its  valuable  information  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers,  .  .  .  The  Flower  Seed  List 
is  peculiarly  comprehensive,  and  gives  to  each  variety  its 
scientific  name,  hardihood^  time  of  duration,  colour^ 
height,  and  time  offioioering.  Our  readers  tvlll  thus  see 
t  h  at,  from  its  im  mcnsc  utility,  we  can  scarcely  say  too  much 
in  its  recommendation ;  and  we  are  sure  that  tlie  name  of 
the  eminent  firm  will  be  a  svfiicient  guarantee  that  every 
article  th^y  send  out  will  not  only  be  ti'ue  to  vxime,  but 
also  of  the  best  possible  qualityJ* 

Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 

DOUBLE  ITALT.A.N  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
Bulbs  of  this  most  beautifal  and  fragrant  Flower  have 
been  just  received  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBBETT'S  Old-esta- 
blished Italian  Warehouse,  13,  Pall-mall,  and  are  warranted 
double,  and  of  which  large  and  choice  roots  are  selected  at  4s. 
per  dozen.  Also,  expected,  about  the  end  of  January,  a  choico 
collection  of  Oriinge,  Lemon,  Citron,  and  Shaddock  Trees, 
together  with  Catalonian,  Azorian,  and  Arabian  Jessamine 
plants,  any  of  which  may  be  beapoke. — N.B.  Orders  by  post 
punctually  attended  to. 


FOREST  TREES.  &c. 

PETER  LAWSON  and  SON'S  LIST.— No.  II.  for 
1350  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application,  or  a  copy 
■will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Uniied  Kingdom 
or  British  Colonies,  containing  prices  of — 


Seedling  Ir'orest  Trees. 
SeedliDg   Ornamental  Trees 

and  Shrubs. 
Transplanted  Forest  Trees 
Transplanted   Fruit     Tree 

Stocks 
Coniftroua  Trees  and  Shrubs, 


Plants  for  Hedging,  Under- 
wood, ifcc. 

Quartered  Trees 

Ornamental  and  Rare  Forest 
Trees 

Shrubs,  Ericacere,  &  Climbers 
including  nearly  3(J0  species  and 


varieties,  among  which  are  all  the  new  sorts  lately  introduced. 
The  next  n-imher  of  "  Peter  Lawson  and  Son's  Lirt"  will 
comprise  a  Catalogue  ot  Flower  Seeds,  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial,  accompanied  by  a  Treatise,  containing  simple  prac- 
tical directions  for  selecting  and  raising  those  suitable  for  cul- 
tivation in  this  country. 

Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  Nurserjmen  and  Seedsmen  to  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
have  appointed  as  their 

AGENT     IN     LONDON, 
Mr.  J.  C.  SoMMERs,  15!),  Fenchurch-street,  who  will  afford  every 
information  as  to  supplies  of  Forest  Trees,  and  Garden  or  Agri- 
cultural Seeds. 

%*  There  are  ready  and  economical  means  of  ti  ansit  from 
Edinburgh,  both  by  Steam  and  Railway,  to  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.— George  IT.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  Jan.  26. 


BASS  AND  BROWN'S  SEED  AND  PLANT  LIST, 
stamped  to  go  free  by  post.  Copte?  forwarded  to  any 
address.  —  The  above  comprises  their  General  Descriptive 
priced  Spring  Catalogue,  in  which  ^vill  be  found  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  the  newest  and  best  articles  that  can  be  procured. 

Part  1  contains  Lists  of  new  and  choice  FLOWEii  AND 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  The  Flower  Seeds  are  in  five  divisions. 
Hardy,  Half-hardy,  and  Tender  Annuals  ;  and  Hardy  and 
Greenhoui^e  Perennials  ;  descriptive  of  colours,  heinhts,  prices, 
&c. ;  prefaced  by  a  page  of  useful  Remarks  on  Sowing  and 
Raising  Seeds,  with  allusions  to  such  as  require  peculiar  care. 
The  Vegetable  List  contains  the  time  of  sowing  each  description 
of  Seed,  giving  heights  of  Peas,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful 
information. 

Part  2.  ROOTS,  FRUITS,  AND  BULBS,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  selection  from  their  Autumn  Catalogue  of  such  as  are 
required  for  spring  planting. 

Part  3.  A  descriptive  priced  List  of  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Cinerarias,  Achimcnes,  Glo.vinias,  Azalea  in- 
dica.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  a  variety  of 
Bedding  and  other  Misc'llaneous  Plants, 

Part  4.    NEW  PLANTS    of    1850,    to   be   sent   out  in   the 
Spring,  consisting  of  Petunias,  Fuchsiag,  Verbenas,  Dahlia3,(fcc. 
A  separate  List  of  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT  KHUBaRB 
still  has  its  supremacy  over  all  other  kinds  for  its  extra- 
ordinary earliness,  delicious  flavour,  and  splendid  red  colour  ; 
also  a  most  prolific  bearer  and  free  grower,  with  large  stalks. 
For  early  forcing  it  far  surpasses  eveiy  other  variety.  For 
making  wines,  preserves,  and  all  culinary  purposes,  it  is 
an  inestimable  production.  Strong  one-year  planted  roots  Is.  Gd. 
each  ;  also  Myatt's  Lmmeus,  Is.  Gd. ;  and  Victoria,  ^d.  The 
usual  allowance  to  the  trade.  Post-office  orders  made  payable 
to  William  MncnELL,  Enfield  Highwa.Y,  Middlesex,  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention,  N.  B.  The  above  is  from  tour  to  five 
weeks  earlier  than  the  well-Imown  Victoria! 


PLANTING  SEASON. 

ALFRED  BALSTON  begs  to  inform  planters  he  has 
Btill  a  large  proportion  of  his  Nursery  Stock  to  dispose 
of,  which,  in  consequence  of  having  relinquished  the  trade,  he 
offers  at  very  reduced  prices.  The  Stock  comprises  every 
variety  of  ORNAMENTAL,  FRUIT,  and  FOREST  TREES, 
and  all  the  best  kind  of  SHRUBS  in  cultivation,  no  expence 
having  been  spared  in  the  collection,  and  from  the  light  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  has  grown,  the  plants  have  all  a  mass 
of  fibrous  root,  which  causes  them  to  grow  most  luxuriantly 
after  being  transplanted. 

A.B.  particularly  recommends  the  following  :  Common  Laurel, 
9  inches  to  1  foot,  15s.  ;  1  to  2  feet,  30s.  ;  2  to  4  feet,  40s.  ;  4  to  6 
feet,  SOs.  per  1000.  Portugal  Laurels.  1  to  2  feet,  10s.  per  100. 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  1  to  3  feet,  30*.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  60s. ;  4  to 
5  feet,  100s.  per  100.  Ghent  Azaleas  of  all  the  finest  kinds, 
specimen  plimts,  ?j.  Gd.  each  ;  smaller  ditto,  Gs.  per  dozen. 
Rhododendron  eairpanulatum,  caucasicum,  eatawbiensis,  &c,, 
ItJOs.  per  lOO.  Standard  Roses  of  all  the  finest  sorts,  12s.  per 
dozen.  A  large  stock  of  Evergreen  Oak  in  pots  and  trans- 
planted ;  also  common  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Birch,  Berberis, 
Hornbeam,  Privet,  &c. 

Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  remittances.  Orders  amount- 
ing to  5E  delivered  free. — Pooie  r\'ursery,  Dorset. 


"BROMHAM  HALL"  GREEN   FLESH  MELON, 
Is  the  finest  flavoured  in  the  World. 

EDWARD  TILEY  having  become  possessed  of  the 
whole  stock  of  Seed  of  that  very  superior  Melon  called 
"BROMHAM  HALL"  GREEN  FLESH  MELON,  respect- 
fully invites  the  attention  of  the  public  generally,  to  the  supe- 
riority of  this  over  all  oiher  Melons  ever  yet  sent  out.  It  was 
forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  July  22d, 
18i8,  for  his  judgment,  and  he  was  of  decided  opinion  that 
the  Bromham  Hall  Melon  was  the  finest  flavoured  fruit  he  had 
ever  tasted.  It  was  e.vhibited  nt  the  Chiswick  E.vhibition, 
July  11,  1840.  where  it  was  awarded  by  the  judges  the  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  for  the  best  flavoured  green  flesh  Melon.  It 
was  agiiin  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley,  August  11th,  1840  :  "  We  have 
received  your  Bromham  Hall  Melon,  it  was  much  over  ripe, 
nevtvtheless  it  ivas  by  far  the  best  flavoured  Melon  we  ever 
tasted."  It  was  again  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Rooms,  Regent-street,  September  4th,  1810,  and  was  again 
pronounced  by  the  judges  to  be  the  best  flavoured  Melon  they 
ever  tasted,  and  was  awarded  the  Banksian  Medal-  The  fruit 
is  very  handsome — it  is  round  shaped,  hollow  crown,  beauti- 
fully netted,  thin  skin,  flesh  very  firm  and  solid,  melting 
flavour,  very  free  setter,  and  abundant  bearer.  Weight,  from 
31bs.  to  4ilb5.  It  has  been  found  to  do  well  during  the 
summer,  withou!:  bottom  heat.  It  may  be  as  easily  grown  by 
an  amateur  in  a  frame  as  tho  common  Vpgetable  Marrow. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  it  for  the  fruiterer,  as  it  will  re- 
tain its  fine  flavour  for  a  considerable  time  after  being  cut. 
Sold  in  pac'<ets  of  6  seeds,  2s.  Gd.  ;  larger  do.  of  15  seeds,  5s. 
Also  the  following  fine  varieties  can  be  highly  recommended 
all  true  :  s.  d. 

Queen  Melon  16  p;ir  packet. 

Bowood  Green  Flesh        10        ,, 

Beechwood  do 10        ,, 

Windsor  prize  do..  Is.;  Emperor  .,10  ., 
Fleming's  Trentham  Hybrid  ,,  ,.10  „ 
Duncan  Green  Flesh  do,  improved  ,,10  ,, 
Hampton-court  Green  Flesh  . .  ,.10  ,, 
Egyptian  do-  do.  improved  10  ., 
FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBER,  VIC- 
TORY OF  BATH        2     0        ,, 

Gordon's  White  Spine 1    G        ,, 

These  two  Cucumbers  are  unequalled  for  their  superiority 
for  exhibition,  having  been  thoroughly  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  hundreds  of  growers.  They  will  be  found  to  grow 
as  well  out  of  doors  on  a  ridge,  or  against  a  wall,  during  the 
summer  months,  as  a  corami>n  ridge  Cucumber ;  also  equally 
as  productive.     Length,  from  20  to  26  inches. 

N.B.  It  is  with  regret  we  state  that  numerous  parties  have 
been  disappointed  by  purchasing  an  inferior  vaiiety  under  the 
name  of  Victory  of  Bath.  E.  T.  begs  to  say  it  has  proved  not 
to  be  the  true  variety  sent  out  by  him. 

Lord  Keynon's  Favourite  (winter  Cucumber),  a  very  scarce 
variety.  It  is  the  best  fur  winter  cultivation  ever  yet  grown  ; 
it  is  very  hardy,  and  free  setter,  and  never  shanks  off;  fruit 
very  handsome.  Length,  about  14  inches.  2s.  6cZ.  per  packet, 
A  packet  of  each  of  the  three  varieties,  5s.  ;  if  preferred,  also 
a  packet  of  the  Bromham  Hall  Melon  will  be  included  with  the 
three  Cucumbers  for  7s. — Sold  by  Edward  Tiley,  Nurseryman, 
Seedsman,  and  Flciis^  16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath.  A  re- 
mittance must  accompany  the  order,  either  in  cash  or  Id, 
postage  stamps. 
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SEEDS  FREE  BY  POST. 

HOME  GROWN  GARDEN  SEEDS.— The  under- 
mentioned  choice  sorts  of  SEEDS  are  particularly  recom- 
mended as  bein^  the  very  best  yet  introduced,  and  good 
useful  paclcets  of  either  sort  will  be  sent  free  by  post  at  the 

PaiCES  AFFIXED, 


Per  packet 
BROCCOLI. 

Sutton's  Early  White  ... 

Elletson's  Mammoth    ... 

Snow's  Winter  White  ... 

Hammond's  White  Cape 

Legg's  Walcheren 

Improved  Wilcove 

BEET. 

Sutton's  Dark  Red.finest 
colour  and  tender 0 

Silver  or  ^  eakale  0 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Fresh  imported,  fine    ...    0 
BORECOLE  OR  KALE. 

Imperial  Hearting 0 

New  Cabbaging 0 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Early  London  White   ...     0 

Large  late  German  0 

True  "Walcheren    0 

CABBAGE. 

Sutton's  Imperial,  the 
earliest  in  spring,  and 
may  be  cut  several 
times  during  summer    0 

CattePs  Dn-art  Barnss...     0 

Cfluve  Tronchuda 0 

Fine  curled  Savoy 0 

CARROT. 

JEarly  Short-horn,  se- 
lected true   0 

Long  Suri-ey  Bed  0 

CELERY. 

Cole's  Dwarf  Red  (from 
Mr.  Ayres)   1 

Sutton's  Superb  Pink  ...     0 

Sutton'd  Solid  Whi'e, 
the  finest  white  Ce'ery    1 

Seymour's  Superb  White    0 
CUCUAIBER, 

Sutton'sBerkshireCham- 
pion,  fine,  from  20  to 
2i  ins.,  and  free  bearer    1 

Cutbill's  Black  Spine 
(from  Mr.  Cuthill) 0 

Victory  ot'Bath  (fromMr. 
Tiley) 2 

Lord  Kenyon'sFavourite    2 

Cheltenham  Surprise  ...    2 

Stockwood  Ridge,  12  to 
18  inches,  excellent  ...     0 


ENDIVE.— per  packet.— s.  d. 
New  Impei'ial  Batavian  0  6 
French,  extra  curled   ...     0    6 

LETTUCE. 
Bei'kshireBi"ownCos,fine 

broad-leaved  hearting  0  6 
Sutton's  Superb  Green 
Cos,  splendid  large, 
close  yellow  hearts, 
crisp  and  sweet,  re- 
quires no  tying  1     0 

Sutton's    Superb   Vi'^hite 
Cos,  possesses  the  va- 
luable    properties     of 
the  Superb  Green  Cos, 
and  comes  in  quicker    0     6 
The    above    are    very    superior 
Lettuces,  su^cientli/  lardy  to 
stand  the  winter,  hut  peculiarly 
adapted  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer sounng,   as    they  endure 
great  drought  and  heat  v)iiliout 
running  to  seed. 

MELON. 
Bromham     Hall    (from 

Mr.  Tiley)    2     6 

Beechwood,  very  fine   ...     0    6 

Egyptian  Green,  fine    ...     1     0 

Sefton's  Scarlet-flesh  ...     1     0 

ONION. 

New  "White  Globe 0    G 

True  Reading,  fine  0    6 

Large  White  Spanish  ...     0     6 

PARSNIP. 
Improved  Jersey  Marrow   0    4 

PARSLEY. 
Englefield  Extra  Curled    0     G 
Sutton's   Dwarf  Curled, 

very  ornamental    0    6 

RADISH. 
Wood's  Early  Frame    ...    0    4 
Beck's  Superb  Short-top     0    4 

Long  Whire,  fine   0    4 

Scarlet  Olive-shaped    ...    0    4 

TURNIP. 
Early  Snowball... 0    4 


Early  Sis-vreeks. 

HERB  SEEDS,  &c. 
Scorzonera  and  Salsafy 
Asparagus  and  Seakale, 

each  

Alpine  Strawberry 


***  Burbidges  Eclipse,  Bishop's  New  Lo?igpod,  Fair- 
beard^  s  Surpri  e,  Champion  of  England,  and  all  the  best 
Peas,  Beans,  and  other  hinds  of  Hortiadlural  and  Jgri- 
cultural  Seeds,  sent  carriage  free  by  railway  at  very  low 
prices,  a^  specified  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  i^r^cec?  Catalogue 
of  New  S fed s,  just  puhlished,  which  will  be  forivarded 
gratis^  on  the  receipt  of  one  penny  stamp  for  postage. 
Jddress,  John  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  Bc'-kshire. 

N.B.  SUTTON'S  COMPLETE  COLLECTIONSof  KITCHEN 
GARDEN  SEEDS  are  now  in  course  of  delivery  ;  No.  1,  21.  2s.  : 
No.  2,   II.  Is.  ;     No.  3,   12s.  Bd. 

The  foLot^ius  select  List  of  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Bal- 
sams, Hollyhocks,  Carnafiuns,  Pansies,  and  other  important 
kinds,  naay  be  relied  on  as  bcitig  of  the  very  best  q.iality. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


per  packet. — s.  d, 
-Aster?,   German,    fresh 

imported,     in     sealed 

packets,    20    varittiea 

iov  55.,  or  any  smaller 

number  of  vars.,  each  0  3 
Asters,    German,    fi-esU 

imported,  many  vars., 

mixed,  very  fine 0  6 

Auricula,  cho'ce  sorts...  0  6 

Alatrcetneria,  Van  Houtti  0  6 

Aquiltgia  SkiuTierii 0  G 

,,  glandulosa  &  others  0  6 
Balsam,  large  German, 

splendid  double 0  6 

Calceolaria,  from  choice 

show  flowers  1  0 

Carnation,    from    stage 

flowers  1  0 

Cinerara,    bright   blue, 

and  otber  fine  vars. ...  1  0 

Clarkia  rosea,  double  ...  0  3 

Cobaiascandens 0  6 

Cockscojnb,    fine    dwarf  0  6 

Convolrulus,  maj,  mixed  0  3 

,,     new  crimson 0  6 

Gaillardia  picta 0  6 

Geranium,  choice  sorts  0  6 
Heartsease,  from  finest 

show  flowers   0  6 

Holl.\hoc'^,  dbl.  German  0  6 

IpomcEa  Burridgii 0  6 

,,     rubro  cceiulea 1  0 

Larkspur,  divart  German, 

very  double,  mixed   ...  0  3 

LobeliaTamosa 0  3 

Marigold,  striped  French  0  3 

Marvel  of  Peru,  fine 0  3 

Mauraodya  Barclayana  0  6 

Mignonette 0  3 

Nemophita  insignis 0  3 

,,    maculata  1  0 

Picolee,  from  choice  sorts  1  0 


per  packet.— s.  d. 


Portulaca  Theilusonii...  0 

„     spleudens  0 

,,     Thorburii 0 

,,     alba  striata  0 

Petunia,  fr^jm  spleudid 

new  varieties  0 

Petunia,  finest  dark 0 

Phlox  Drummondd 0 

„           ,,      new  scarlet  0 

,,     Leopoldia,  beautiful  0 

Polyanthus,  fine  sorts...  0 

Pi'imula  siueusis    0 

,,     new  sumi-double...  0 

,,     fimbriata,  mixed...  0 

Rhodanthe  Mangle&ii  ...  0 

Salvia  patens  0 

Stock,  German,  ten-week, 
fresh     imported,      in 
sealed  packets,  30  va- 
rieties for  ()5  ,   or  any 

smaller  number,  each  0 
Stock,     Gorman,    extra 

fine,  mixed 0 

„    mixed,  ten-week  ...  0 

„     autumn  flowering  0 

,,     new  Victoria    0 

„     Scarlet  Giant  ......  0 

,,     Broinpton,  of  sorts  0 
,,     Intermediate,  Buek'sO 
Sweet  William,    from    3D 

fine  double  varieties...  0 
Thunbeigia  alata,  white 

and  butf   0 

Thunbergia  auraatiaca  0 

Tropseolum  canarieuee  0 

Verbena,  choice  sorts  ...  0 

Viscana  oculata    0 

Wallflower,  French  stripedO 

,,     fine  mixed  German  0 

Zinnia  elegans  coccinea  0 

,,     20  varieties,  each...  0 

,,    ditto,  mixed.... 0 


In  addition  to  the  above,  Messrs,  Sutton  have  one  of  the 
must  extensive  and  complete  stoclis  of  Horticultnral  and  Agri- 
cultural Seeds  in  the  Kingdom,  which,  being  of  their  own 
growth,  they  can  warrant  true  to  their  kinds  and  quite  new. 

Also  all  the  best  kinds  of  early  Fotatoes. 

N.B.— HEAVY    GOODS    SENT    CARaiAGE  FREE   BY 
KAILWAY,  AND    SMALL    SEEDS    FREE    BY    POST,    AS 
STATED  IN  THE  NEW  PRICED  CATALOGUE. 
Heading  Seed  Warehouse,   Reading.  Berks. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH.— The  following 
articles,  manufactured  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  purposes 
by  Edward  Beck,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Wobton  Cottage, 
upon  application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted.  Orange 
Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Cisterns,  Shelves,  Garden  Patli 
Edging,  Hot  Wattr  Tank  Covers,  Flower-beds  for  Balconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  lor  Orchidaceous  Houses,  Ac. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drawings  and  in 
Specificati  jns.  A  largo  s'ock  of  Slate  Slabs,  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale. 


FISHER,  HOLMES,  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Sheflaeld,  beg  to  ofifer  the  folbwing  CHOICE 
CUCUMBERS  and  MELONS,  ivhicb  they  can  confidently  re- 
commend, beiug  such  a£  cannot  be  surpassed.  Sent  free  by  post. 

CUCUMBERS. 
BATLEY'S  TELEGRAPH. -Light  green,  floe  form,  very  pro- 

lific,  20  to  2S  inches.     6  seeds,  2s.  ;  12  ditto,  3s.  Gd. 
COP'PACK'S  HYBRID.— Dark  green,   extra  fine  form,   very 

superior.     6  seeds,  3s.  ;  12  ditto,  bs. 
CONTENDER.— Dark  green,  large,  and  very  prolific.    G  seeds. 

Is.  ;  12  ditto.  Is.  &d. 
LANCASHIRE    WITCH.  —  A  great  improvement   in    every 

respect  on  the  Sion  House.     6  seeds,  Is. ;  \i  ditto.  Is.  Gd. 
LARRISY'S  ST.  CATHARINE.— Very  handsome  andsuperior, 

24  to  28  inche.5.     6  seeds,  2s.  ;  12  ditto,  3s.  6d. 
READ'S  SUPERB— Fine  for  early  forcing,  great  length,  and 

very  prolific.     G  seeds,  Is. ;  12  ditto,  Is.  Qd. 
SION  HOUSE  (true).— 12  seeds,  Is. 
VICTORY  OF  BATH.— 12  seeds  Bd, 

MELONS. 
FLEMING'S  TRENTHAM  HYBRID.— 6  seeds,  Is.;  12  ditto. 

Is.  6d.  BEECHWOOD  (true).— 12  seeds,  Is. 

NEMOPHIL.'i.  MACULATA,  3^^.  6rf.,  and  Is.  per  packet. 

A  remittance  either  by  post-office  order  or  in  postage  stamps. 
Tfce  Tra^le  supplied.  Separate  Catalogues  of  Garden,  Flower, 
and  Agricultural  Seeds  ;  Garden  Implements,  &c. ;  also  Trees, 
Shrubs,  &c.,  may  be  had  free  on  application. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  has  much  pleasure  in  an 
nouncing  that  he  has  got  the  under-mentioned  sorts  of 
POTATOES  to  ofl'er  again  this  season,  wliich  have  for  the  last 
four  successive  years  given  general  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  first  six  sorts  are  very  early  and  pro- 
ductive ;  those  marked  thus  -^  are  the  best  sorts  for  Frame 
Forcing  ;  they  are  offered  at  the  following  prices,  packing 
included  : 


Per  bushel  of  56  lbs 
Early  Manleys 
Early  Cockneys 
Fox's  Seedling 


7s. 


Per  bushel  of  5G  lbs, 

'Early  Oxford  Potatoes  ...   8s. 

*Early  Round  Frame      ...     Ss, 

Early  Ash-leaved  Kidney    Ss 

Second  Early  Potatoes  for  Winter  and  Spring  use  : 
American  Native  Potatoes    5s.  I  Kentish  Pink  Kidney    ...    4s. 

YorkRegents         Ss.  |  Forty  Fold '^s. 

Orders  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
and  great  care  will  be  taken  to  ensure  their  safe  delivery.  A 
liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. — Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire. 


SUPERB  NEW  MELON. 

GARAWAY,  MAYES,  and  CO.,  having  purchased 
the  whole  stock  of  seed  of  that  superior  MELON  called 
CAMERTON  COURT  GREEN-FLESH,  beg  to  inform  all 
lovers  of  this  delicious  fruit,  that  they  can  supply  it  in  packets 
at  2s.  6J.  each. 

Notice  of  Fruits,  in  Gardener's  Journal  of  September  last. 
— "  J.  P.  Your  Green-flesh  Melon,  about  2.'^  lbs.,  is  a  neat,  well- 
grown  fruit,  sweet,  and  melting,  and  the  flesh  thick."  For  the 
2Dth  September. — "  This  is  really  (we  gladly  confess  it)  a  very 
good  Melon." 

G.  M.  and  Co.  have  likewise  the  whole  stock  of  the  BRISTOL 
CHAMPION  CUCUMBER,  which  they  can  strongly  recom- 
mend.    "With  the  following  approved  sorts. 

Bristol  Champion  —  long,  hardy,  black  spine  ;  excellent. 
2s.  6d.  p^r  packet. 

Holm  Pierpoint  Wonder — fine   long  white  spine.    Is.  per  pkt. 

Great  Britain,  excellent ;  Victory  of  Bath,  excellent;  Roman 
Emperor,  early  long  prolific  ;  and  Cutbill's  Black  Spine,  all  at 
Is.  per  packet. 

Sion  House,  (true),  best  for  house  culture.  Is.  per  packet. 

Kehvay'a  Victory,  very  prolific  black  fpine,  excellent  lor  pot 
culture,  is.  per  packet. 

Beechwood  Melon,  Duncan's  improved  green-flesh,  Cabool, 
Cuthil[*s  early  scarlet  flesh,  Hampton  Court,  and  Egyptian 
green  flesh,  all  at  Is.  per  pjcket. 

G,  M.  and  Co.  have  now  their  large  stock  of  Vegetable  and 
Flovver  Seeds  for  this  season,  with  .the  following  new  and  ap- 
proved varieties,  well  worth  the  attention  of  their  friends. 

Railway  Peas,  the  earliest  known,  fine  pod  ;  Champion  of 
En:^land,  ditto,  excellent  fir  second  crop;  Great  Britain,  Bri- 
tish Queen,  Pond's  or  Ward's  Incomparable,  varieties  of 
Knight's  Marrow,  tbe  finest  Pea  grown;  Norris's  Superb  Dwarf 
Cabbage;  Bundy's  fine  dwarf  Brussels  Spiou  s  ;  Highclerc 
White  Broccoli,  the  latest  kujwn,  lasdng  until  Cauiidi>wer& 
come  in  ;  Walcberen  Broccoli,  true  ;  Coles'  Superb  Red  Celery, 
from  thegrower  ;  Superior  Garnishing  Parsley  ;  G:?rnian  Stocks 
and  Asters,  imported  annually  ;  Nemophila  maculata,  new  ; 
Phlox  Drummondi  oculata,  new  ;  Ipomoea  rubra  cserulea. 

Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Bristol,  Jan.  2G. 

QAVIUEL  FiNNEV  and  CO.'S  NEW  CATA- 
^  LOGUE  OF  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded gratis  on  the  receipt  of  two  penny  stamps  for  postage. 
In  forming  our  Collections  of  Seeds  we  have  taken  special  care 
to  include  ail  the  select  and  most  approved  kinds,  and  such  as 
we  can  conbdentlv  recommend. 

Of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  our  Collections  contain  a  fall 
supply  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  largest  establishment,  and 
the  kinds  and  quantities  tor  each  collection  are  stated.  No.  1, 
21.  10s.  ;  No.  2,  n.  10s. ;  No.  3,  li.  ;  a^jd  No.  4,  12s   Oti. 

Of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  we  have  included  all  tbe  most  choice 
and  showy  kinds,  particu'arly  those  we  know  to  succeed  well 
in  the  north,  and  a  lull  list  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  German 
Seeds,  imported  direct  in  sealed  packets,  with  prices, 

A  Collection  of  100  packets  of  the  best  hardy  aud 
half-hardy  kinds  for 15s.  Od. 

Ditto  of  50  ditto        ditto        ditto     ...       8     0 

Ditto  of  25  ditto        ditto        ditto     ...       5     0 

"We  particularly  recommend  this  Catalogue  to  residents  in 
the  north,  as  they  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  to  advantage. 
All  orders  delivered  free  of  carriage  at  any  of  the  railway 
stations  between  Newcastle  and  York.  Berwick  aud  Carlisle, 
and  by  eteam-b'at  t)  London,  Hull,  Whitby,  Leith,  Dundee, 
and  Aberdeen.  Railway  and  water  communication  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Saudel  Finnet  and  Co.,  Gateshead,  near  NeWcastle-on-Tyne. 


BAKER'S  PHEASaNTRY,  Beautort-screet,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gad  wall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  »S;c., 
domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs  ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-passaire.  Gracechurch-street. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A  LADY,  residing  near  Ecclestou-squarej  Pimlico, 
begs  to  ofl'er  a  Comfortable  Home  to  one  or  two  Young 
Ladies,  who  may  require  the  care  and  attention  of  a  mother. 
Good  referenjes  given  and  required. — Address,  H.  D.  D.,  care 
of  W,  Parkint.  Srationpr.  25    Oxf'trd-HTpet.  Lnndr»n. 


LIGHT,  CtlEAP,   AND  DURABLE  HOOJf'ING. 

CROGGUN'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
FELT  and  INODOROUS  FELT,  for  damp  walls.  Sold  in 
rolls,  32  inches  w'\<\fi,  pricu  Irf.  per  square  foot.  Also  DRY 
IIAIR  FELT,  for  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat  aud  deadi-n- 
ing  sound  ;  and  Shuathing  for  Ships'  bottoms  on  which  the 
copper  lies  smooib.  Samples,  Directions,  and  Testimonials 
sent  by  post. — Csoggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London. 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

See  Article  in  The  Gaedeners'  Cheonicle  of  Saturday- 
December  8,  1819.  -  ■" 

"  Continued  experience  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  this 
is  the  best  material  yet  produced,  and  that  it  will  in  time  super- 
sede glass  of  all  other  kinds  for  the  greater  part  of  Gardening 
purposes."  ..."  As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough 
Plate     .     .     .     it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose." 

,  .  .  *'  The  best  sample  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  was 
Manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hartleys,  AND  SOLD  BY  MESSRS. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS   &  CO.,  116.  BISROPSGATE  STREET." 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
In  submitting  our  list  of  prices,  we  would  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Leading  Article  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
Saturday,  Dec.  8,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Patent  Rough  Plate." 
Some  alteration  hiving  been  made  in  tbe  mode  of  manufac- 
turing this  description  of  Glass,  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
and  we  now  supply  it  perfectly  flat,  and,  by  an  arrangement 
with  Messrs.  Haetlet  and  Co.,  precisely  at  their  prices.  Cut 
to  order  in  panes  of 

S  by    6     and  under    10  by  8       at  i^d.  per  foot. 
10  by    8  „  U  by  10      at  5d. 

U  by  10  „  li  foot       at  5.^^.      „ 

lifoot  ,.  3  feet         at  Gd.        „ 

PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  Gh  by  4i...lOs.  6d.        8  by  6  and  8.V  by  Gl,...lZs.6d. 

7  by  5  and  7^  by  5|...12s.  Od.        9  by  7  aud  lo"  by  8 '...15s.  Qd. 
Milk  Pans  from2s.  to  6s.  each,  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 

Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  6d.  per  dnzen  ;  Pastry  Slab^,  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trjing 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Gd  ;  6  tubes,  lOs.  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass,  ic. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  BISHOPiGATE  STREET 
WITHOUT.   LONDON. 


pKOWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS- 
V^         FOR  HOTHOUSES.  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE,  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Hartley,  Swinburne,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  6d.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  bo-^es  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  .nnd  will  «Tite  continuously  for  12  bours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Sbades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Coqan 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEV  AND  CO.  supply  16.oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d,  to  Sd. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  tor  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estim.ates  forwarded,  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PL.\TE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROP.^GATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  aud  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATOKIKS  AND  HORTICULTURAL 

PURPOSES,  &c. 


.      ..  BYACINTH    FLOWER  DISflO 

PROr^GATINCSEEE      CUCUMBER  CLASSES 

'Y  MfLLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
J-  •  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2^^.  per  font.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
id.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  2J:  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  os.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  €d. 
pach.  Wasp  Traps  —Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  BL>hopsga'e-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Cimnties  Railway. 

IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.— CO LLEC  f  ION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANURES. 
STRATTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY,  BRISTOL 
QTRATTON,  HUGHES,  and  CO.,  have  now  ready 
O  their  PATENT  TUMBLER  CART  for  the  collection  of 
Night-soil  and  other  offensive  matters  ;  also  theii*  Iron  Mill,  to 
be  worked  by  horse-poner,  water-power,  or  steam,  for  misin" 
and  incorporating  Night^oil  r/ith  Charcoal  and  other  deo*- 
doriscrs.  The  Tumbler  Cart  has  an  iron  body  with  a  close 
cover  ;  can  be  fitted  if  required  as  a  Watering-cart,  witli  a  Valve 
and  Delivery  Pipe  for  distributing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and 
also  wirh  an  Apparatus  for  distributing  dry  manures  in  any 
given  quantities  per  acre. 

STH4T10N.  IIoGHEs,  and  Co.'s  Tumbler  Carts  nre  used  for 
scavenging  purposes  in  Manchester,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Har- 
wich, Rocblord,  Cardiff,  &c.,  and  they  are  now  building  them 
for  Chester,  Oxford,  Hadderstield.  Ac,  besides  many  i\.r  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  priva*e  individuals.  Stsatton,  Hughes, 
and  Co.'s  n^-w  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carts,  Wagi-ons,  and 
Agi-icaltural  Implements  will  be  forwarded  to  any  ad'lress  qq 
receipt  of  l5.  Gd.  in  postage  stamps. 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Corn  and  other  Crops,  prepared  frum  ihe  nitro- 
genous matter  dt-popited  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
combination  vviih  other  substances  essential  for  the  growth  of 
corn,  ifcc.,  price  ai.  per  ton.  Sold,  in  a  finely  ground  state,  at 
No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane;  also,  at  tlie  Works, 
Mitl-wall,  I'oplar  ;  Waterloo  Dock,  Lambeth  ;  and  No.  1,  Praed- 
streef,  Paldiagton  Basin. 

PAfENT  CO  PROS,  for  Corn  crops,  also  for  Turnips,  »fce. ; 
Superphosphate  of  Liuie,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Sulphate  of 
l.irac,  Gypaum.  c;ilcined  and  saturated  witb  liquid  manure. 
OiiMENT  for  Liquid  Manure  Tanks,  Malt  House  FiOor^,  and 
Baru-doopi*,  manufuotured  by  J.  M.  Blashfield,  suocL's-sor  to 
Wyact  Parker  and  Co.,  Original  Patentees  of  Parktr's  Cement, 
Established  179tj.    Drain  Tiles,  Pipes,  &c. 
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BECK'S  PELARGONIUMS,  and  other  raisers' 
Flowers. — Now  ready  for  selection  and  poiog  out.  Twelre 
of  the  foHowiag  varieties,  iocludiDg  bos  and  carriage  to  Lon- 
don, will  be  forwarded  in  exchange  to?*  post-office  order  on 
Brentford  for  Two  Guineas.  They  are  well-rooted  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  ready  for  an  immediate  shift  into  a  larger  size  : 

Blanche,  Centurion,  Cracker,  For?et-me-not,  Ariel,  Cassan- 
dra,  Crnenta,  Gustavus,  Gulielma,  Grandiflora,  Junii,  Negress, 
Rosamond.  Sundown.  Or  Nine  of  the  above,  and  Hojle's  Cru- 
sader, or  Foster's  Victory. 

Edwabd  Beck.   Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 


MYATT'S  LINNJi:US  RaUBARB. 

J  MY  ATT  AND  SONS  can  confidently  recommend 
•  this  variety  as  the  best  in  cultivation.  The  most  satis- 
factoi-y  proof  of  this  assertion  is  the  fact  that  the  Market 
Gardeners  round  London  and  Manchester  have  planted  the 
Linnaeus  Rhubarb  more  extensively  than  any  other  variety. 
It  is  extraordinarily  productive,  and  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  Victoria  ;  added  to  this,  it  is  held  in  general  esteem 
for  preserving  and  all  culinary  purposes.  One-year  planted 
roots.  Is.  6d.  ;  ditto,  Mitcheira  Royal  Albert,  Is.  Gd.  ;  Victoria, 
$d.  The  usual  Trade  allowance.— Posuoffice  orders  are  re- 
quested to  be  made  payable  to  Joseph  Mtatt,  Manor  Farm, 
Deptford.— Jan.  26. 

PPS'   COLLECTIONS    of   KITCHEN 

garde:^  seeds. 

No.  1  contains  the  following  quantities,  and  are  of  the 
■best  and  newest  kinds,  being  a  sufficient  supply  for  a  no- 
bleman's large  establishment :  "26  quarts  Peas,  12  quarts 
Beans,  4  oz.  Beet,  1  oz.  Borecole,  6  oz.  Broccoli,  1  oz.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  i  oz.  Buda  Kale,  7  oz  Cabbage,  10  oz.  Carrot,  2  oz. 
Cauli6ower,  2  oz.  Celery,  8  lbs.  Cress,  4  pkts.  Cucumber,  2  oz. 
Endive,  2  oz.  Leek,  6  oz.  Lettuce,  3  pkts.  Melon,  2  quarts 
Mustard,  10  oz.  Onion,  4  oz.  Parsley,  6  oz.  Parsnip,  2  oz.  Savoy, 
3  pints  Radish,  1  oz.  Scorzonera,  2  quarts  Spinach,  2  lbs. 
Turnips,  1  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow,  1  oz,  Salaafy,  and  12  pkts. 

Herb;?,  Chili,  Capsicum,  (fcc.  ...»      £3    3    0 

No.  2,  two-thirds  of  the  abo^e        2    2    0 

No.  3,  one-third  ditto  110 

No.  4. — This  collection  is  sufficient  for  a  gentleman 

having  a  moderate  sized  garden  0  12     6 

The  great  sa'isfaction  these  collection?  have  given  to  some 
-of  the  principal  families  In  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
"Wales  induces  W.  J.  Epps  vrith  confidence  to  solicit  further 
patronage.  The  collections  contain  this  year  15  per  cent,  more 
than  last,  and  quite  equal  in  quality.  Descriptive  Seed  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  application.  All  orders  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  Post-office  order  from  unknown  purchasers.  No 
charge  made  for  packing,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  to  any 
railway  station  in  London. — Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Seed  Establishment,  High-street,  Maidstone. 

%*  Cole's  Superb  Dwarf  Red  Celery.  \s.  per  packet. 


CHEAP!     CHEAP!!     CHEAP!!! 

CHA.KLES  DALY  and  SON  beg  to  refer  their  friends 
and  the  public,  who  should  be  in  want  of  cheap  Thorn 
Quick,  cheap  Irish  Yews,  cheap  Shrubs,  cheap  Forest  Trees, 
and  cheap  Early  Seed  Potatoes  at  5s.  per  bushel,  to  their  Adver- 
tisement  in  the  Gardawrs^  Chronicle  of  the  27th  of  October,  and 
3d  and  10th  of  November  last.  Their  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Farming  Seeds  sent  free  by  post,  containing  a  good  many 
of  their  own  growing,  which  will  be  seen  by  their  Advertisement. 
They  will  also  feel  much  obliged  by  their  customers  paying 
their  last  yeai-'s  account,  as  they  have  no  wish  to  put  them  to 
-expense. — Coleraine,  Ireland,  Jan.  26. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

I  Entomoloxical(A,oniverBary)  ....S  p.sr. 

MosDAT,         Jan,       2S<  Medical 8  p.m. 

t  Geolosiical SJr.M. 

TutsDVT,  —       21— CitU  Eo^ineerB S  p.m. 

TVizD.'JESDAT,     —        30— Society  or  4rt8 8  p.m. 

—  5,  f  Antiquaridii S  p  m. 

TaDBJDiT.    -    3i{r„^, :;;jp.m: 

-Pr,,^!,  p.s        ,  I  Botanical....:  s  p.s*. 

rBiD.ii,  Feb.       1  i  Rojal  lovitutiOT. 8;p». 

SiTHEDiT,         —         -LK-ettlnin'stti'Medicallillllllllils  r!»! 

In  his  column  of  objections  to  Apprentice  Fees, 
and  of  criticisms  upon  Gardeners,  our  correspondent 
"  Elpidophorus  "  (p.  38),  whose  name  we  venture 
to  translate  into  Timorous,  has  missed  his  aim.  But 
if  he  has  failed  to  touch  the  substance,  his  blows 
have  fallen  fast  and  furious  upon  its  shadow.  The 
question  we  raised  was  whether  or  not  gardeners  are 
justified  in  taking  apprentice  fees.  Mr.  Timorous 
disposes  of  that  by  a  simple  negative,  and  imme- 
diately assails  the  practice  of  calling  gardeners  pro- 
fessional men.  It  is  impossible  to  acquiesce  in 
either  his  judgment  or  his  criticism. 

AVe  expressly  stated  that  apprentice  fees  are  not 
to  be  taken  by  a  gardener  \%-ithout  the  sanction  of 
his  employer ;  but  that,  icith  such  sanction,  a  gar- 
dener is  as  much  justified  in  receiving  them  as 
anybody  else.  Our  opinion  was,  therefore,  against 
a  gardener  having  any  abstract  right  to  such  ad- 
vantages, and  consequently,  against  the  justice  of 
■complaints  when  such  fees  are  disallowed.  If 
allowed,  it  is  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  em- 
ployer. Now  what  else  does  Mr.  Timorous  himself 
mean,  when  he  says  that  "  the  employer  is  the  only 
person  who  can  guarantee  effectiveness  and  per- 
manency to  the  probation  and  instruction  of  an 
■apprentice  ? "  Does  not  the  sanction  of  the  employer, 
which  we  have  ourselves  insisted  upon,  give  the 
required  guarantee,  so  far  as  permanency  is  con- 
cerned ?  Not  as  to  efi'ectiveness,  certainly  ;  nor  has 
our  correspondent  explained  how  an  employer  can 
guarantee  the  attention  of  a  gardener  to  his  charge. 
We  may  therefore  say  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Mr. 
Timorous's  language  conveys  an  objection  to  the 
system,  and  that,  on  the  other,  it  waives  the  objec- 
tion, adopting  the  very  views  which  it  seems  to  be 
intended  to  oppose. 
_  For  ourselves,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  when 
circumstances  are  favourable,  employers  must  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  encourage  their  gardeners,  bv 
permitting  them  to  take  an  apprentice  or  two. 
Such  a  permission  would  be  regarded  as  a  gratuity 


for  long  service,  or  an  expression  of  approval  for 
good  conduct.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  system 
works  well  in  good  hands,  although  we  admit  that  it  is 
sometimes,  like  other  privileges,  scandalously  abused 
Whether  or  not  however  the  pennission  is  granted 
is  a  matter  of  private  arrangement  with  which  no 
one  has  a  right  to  interfere  except  by  way  of  such 
general  considerations  as  we  have,  not  we  hope 
improperly,  suggested. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Timorous's  letter  is  a 
quarrel  with  the  name  "  profession  "  often  given  to 
gardening  by  ourselves  and  others.  We  should  have 
hardly  thought  the  point  worth  an  argument ;  but 
since  it  has  been  raised  we  must  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  term  is  strictly  appropriate.  We  go  into 
this  dispute  with  the  less  reluctance,  because  no 
one  will  suspect  us  of  the  slightest  intention  of 
raising  gardenei-s  to  a  false  position — the  worst  thing 
that  could  befal  them,  and  the  last  thing  which 
their  true  friends  would  attempt.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  permit  them  to  be  placed  below 
their  undoubted  merits,  of  which  ilr.  Timorous  seems 
to  form  a  very  incorrect  estimate.  Johnson  defines 
a  profession  to  be  "  a  calling ;  vocation  ;  known 
employment ;  "  adding,  '■'  The  term  profession  is 
particularly  used  of  divinity,  physic,  and  law."  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  definition  of  our  gi-eat 
lexicographer  mighthave  satisfied  our  correspondent's 
scruples,  and  saved  the  poor  gardeners  from  the 
scolding  that  he  has  administered.  Mr.  Timorous 
is  too  intelligent  a  person  not  to  see  that  Johnson's 
addition  is  unworthy  his  reputation  ;  for  if  the  term 
profession  is  to  be  limited  to  "  divinity,  physic,  and 
law,"  what  becomes  of  the  professions  oi  arms,  marine, 
engineering,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
others  %  and  what  of  the  professorships  of  such  sub- 
jects, which  professorships  are  created  by  law,  and 
have  as  much  legal  force  as  a  patent  of  nobility  1 

We  submit  therefore  that  the  Johnsonian  defini- 
tion requires  amendment,  and  that  it  should  have 
stood  thus — "  Profession  :  any  calling  ;  vocation  ; 
known  employment ;  to  which  taste  or  science  is 
necessary  as  well  as  skill."  This  will  be  found  to 
exclude  all  trades  and  mere  menial  or  mechanical 
employments  ;  and  to  include  the  many  varieties  of 
intellectual  occupation.  It  will  exclude  the  butler 
and  the  lady's-maid,  the  private  soldier  and  the 
garden  "practical,"  the  parish  clerk  and  the  doctor's 
errand  boy ;  but  it  will  include  the  commissioned 
ofiicer,  the  engineer,  the  architect,  the  sculptor,  the 
painter,  and  thegardenerproperly  socalled.  We  do  not 
anticipate  any  objection  on  the  part  of  our  corre- 
spondent to  the  introduction  of  all  these  vocations 
into  the  class  of  professions,  except  that  of  the  gar- 
dener ;  and  we  trust  that  his  prejudices  as  to  this 
will  in  time  be  overcome.  He  should  consider  that, 
in  all  "professions,"  there  are  many  degrees  of  talent, 
and  yet  that  the  examples  of  highest  or  lowest  talent 
are  equally  recognised  as  belonging  to  such  professions. 
Will  Mr.  Ti.MORous  say  that  a  legally  recognised  apo- 
thecary does  not  belong  to  the  profession  of  physic  be- 
cause he  happens  to  be  particularly  stupid,  or  dirty, 
or  ignor?.nt,  or  otherwise  disreputable  ;  or  that,  be- 
cause such  a  man  is  stupid,  dirty,  or  ignorant,  there- 
fore the  vocation  of  physic  is  not  a  profession  at  all  ? 
We  think  not ;  and  therefore  we  object  to  his  ex- 
cluding gardening  from  the  professions,  for  no 
better  reason  than  because  some  gardeners  have 
no  title  to  belong  to  one.  He  evidently  forgets 
that  men  are  not  necessarily  what  they  call 
themselves  ;  that  a  man  is  not  a  physician  he- 
cause  he  calls  himself  one,  any  more  than  a  man 
is  a  gardener  because  he  assumes  that  name.  There 
are  quack  doctors  and  there  are  quack  gardeners. 
Men  practise  physic,  although  their  education  was 
that  of  a  pounder  of  drugs ;  men  practise  gardening 
although  they  know  no  more  than  a  bricklayer's 
labourer.  But,  surely,  it  is  unjust  to  take  such 
cases  as  indications  of  the  general  status  of  the 
callings  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

We  are  aware  that,  by  the  common  law,  a  head 
gardener  who  lives  in  a  house,  furnished  him  by  his 
master,  on  the  grounds,  has  men  under  him,  and 
receives  a  yearly  wage,  is  a  "  menial  "  servant,  and 
is  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  a  month's  notice,  or  on 
payment  of  a  month's  wages.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  important  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  con- 
dition of  mankind  changes  much  faster  than  statute 
law.  Surgeons  were  once  accounted  barbers  ;  but 
will  it  be  therefore  said  that  our  Bkodies  and  Law. 
RENCES  rank  with  hair-dressers  ?  In  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  players  were  rogues  and  vagabonds  ;  can 
it  be  contended  that  Shakspeare  then,  or  Young 
and  Kemble  since,  were  rogues  and  vagabonds  1 
The  legal  condition  of  men  in  one  century  can  be  no 
rule  to  determine  their  social  position  in  an  another 
century,  because  an  old  statute  is  unrepealed.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  clergyman  was  a  menial, 
living  with  grooms  and  serving-men  ;  a  waiting- 
woman  was  good  enough  for  his  wife..  Will 
TiHOKOus  contend  that  such  is  his  station  now  ? 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  numerous 
gardeners  are  to  be  found  who,  in  all  that  is  essential 
to  sound  education,  are,  we  do  not  say  equal,  but 
superior  to  numberless  individuals  belonging  to  what 
Mr.  Timorous  will  admit  to  be  professions.  We 
have  had  in  our  hands  gardeners'  examination  papers 
which  would  have  stood  high  among  those  of  the 
best  medical  students.  Our  own  columns  bear  con- 
stant witness  to  the  education,  knowledge,  and  great 
social  value  of  numerous  gardeners  in  all  parts  of  the 
countrj' ;  and  we  cannot  quietly  allow  such  men  to 
be  classed  among  ploughmen,  bricklayers,  footmen, 
or  even  Mr.  Timorous's  favourite  artistes.  It  is 
true  that  for  many  reasons  the  standing  of  gardeners 
is  not  high  in  society,  and  probably  never  can  be ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
swamped  among  the  crowd  that  inhabit  the  cellars 
of  our  huge  social  edifice.  AA'hy,  professions  them- 
selves stand  in  different  relations  to  each  other  in 
our  own  tables  of  precedence.  First  comes  Divinity, 
in  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
next  Law,  represented  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
then  at  a  wide  interval  military  men  and  medical 
men,  the  latter  ranking  lowest.  If  it  then  be 
alleged  that  gardening  is  not  a  profession,  because  it 
is  lower  than  arms  or  medicine,  by  the  same  rea- 
soning it  must  be  asserted  that  arms  or  medicine  are 
not  professions,  because  they  rank  lower  than  divinity 
or  law. 

We  may  seem  to  have  given  this  matter  more 
space  than  it  deserves  ;  for  after  all,  it  signifies  little 
whether  a  man  is  said  to  follow  a  profession  or  a  call- 
ing. The  question  has,  however,  been  forced  upon 
us,  and  we  answer  the  challenge  ;  the  more  readily, 
too,  because  it  appears  to  us  to  involve  the  very 
important  question  whether  a  gardener  is  to  be  a 
well  educated  person  or  a  machine.  For  ourselves 
we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  interests  and  com- 
fort of  the  higher  classes,  the  employers  of  gardeners, 
demand  that  he  should  be  the  former,  and  that  the 
views  of  our  coiTespondent  could  have  no  other 
efi^ect  than  that  of  throwing  our  gardeners  back  to 
the  state  in  which  they  were  under  the  Stuarts. 


So  many  communications  still  reach  us  concerning 
the  Winchester  glass  case,  and  so  much  anxiety 
seems  to  be  felt  by  those  about  to  employ  Rough 
Plate  Glass  in  their  gardens  in  the  ensuing  summer, 
lest  they  should  become  the  victims  of  imposition, 
that  we  are  tempted  once  more  to  revert  to  a  subject 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  among 
the  horticultural  questions  of  the  day.  How,  says 
"  ViTREA,"  am  I  to  know  whether  the  article  I 
buy  is  what  I  intend  to  have,  when  I  find  a  learned 
arbitrator  declaring  that  blown  unpolished  sheet 
glass  is  legally  substitutable  for  the  rough  plate 
which  you  so  strongly  recommend.  If  the  Win- 
chester justices,  with  the  county  funds  at  command, 
failed  to  secure  a  rational  award,  what  is  to  befal  a 
country  clergyman  if  he  finds  his  glazier  cheating  him  ? 

That  the  award  made  at  Winchester  was  tho- 
roughly bad,  is,  we  think,  undeniable.  The 
arbitrator  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  an 
obsolete  use  of  language,  and  was,  to  all  appearance, 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  upon  which 
he  gave  his  decision.  Such  an  example  is  not 
likely  to  be  followed  ;  but  in  case  litigation  should 
again  arise,  it  is  as  well  that  unlucky  buyers  should 
be  aware  of  the  following  important  facts,  which  are 
capable  of  easy  substantiation. 

Excise  duties  were  first  levied  on  glass  in  1693, 
they  were  reduced  one  half  in  1696,  and  in  1700 
repealed ;  in  these  Acts  of  Parliament  the  term  "glass 
wares,"  was  employed.  In  1746  they  were  again 
imposed,  crown,  plate,  flint,  and  all  other  ichitc^oss 
being  classed  together  at  one  rate  of  dutt/,  and  green 
glass  at  another  rate  ;  this  was  previous  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cast  plate. 

It  is  requisite  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  duty 
was  imposed  in  1 746  there  were  two  descriptions  of 
glass  made  on  the  cylinder  principle,  denominated  re- 
spectively white  or  plate  glass  and  green  or  broad  glass, 
con'esponding  ■nith  the  white  and  green  sheet  glass 
on  the  Continent  in  the  present  day,  the  ditierence 
between  the  two  in  both  cases  being  in  the  material 
only  ;  in  this  country  the  green  is  no  longer  manu- 
factured, being  too  inferior  for  the  English  market. 

In  1773  the  manufacture  of  cast  plate  was  first 
established,  and  in  1775  an  act  was  passed  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  crown  glass,  and  charge  it  a  higher  rate 
of  duty. 

The  eft'ect  of  the  introduction  of  cast  plate  was 
gradually  to  supersede  blown  plate,  and  the  manu- 
facture became  well  nigh  extinct.  It  was,  however, 
revived  for  a  few  years  to  a  considerable  extent 
under  som,eiohai  peculiar  circumstances  which  neces- 
sitated a  continuance  of  the  term  "  blown-plate." 

The  duties  on  all  white  or  plate  glass,  however 
made,  were  charged  at  so  much  per  cent,  on  the 
material  employed,  but  on  all  glass  exported  the 
duty    was    returned — =this   was    fixed  in  the  first 
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instance  at  6.?.  6d.  per  foot,  on  the  assumption  that 
it  would  be  equinalent  to  the  amount  paid.  It  was 
at  last  discovered  that,  by  the  blowing  process,  a 
large  premium  might  be  realised  ;  this  was  done  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  Messrs.  Cookson  and  Co., 
who  made  "blown  plate"  from  1814  to  1817  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose,  and  realised  in  premium 
above  70.000^.,  hence  the  resuscitation  of  blown  plate, 
and  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  same  name.  (See 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hetherington,  13th  Report  of  the 
Commission  of  Excise  Enquiry,  page  90.) 

When  this  system  was  arrested  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, the  manufacture  of  blown  plate  again 
became  extinct  and  the  term  obsolete,  notwithstand- 
ing that  «W  ^Z««s  above  one-eiglith  ol  an  inch  thick 
WAS  IN  LAW  PLATE  GLASS,  and  the  legal  definition  of 
crown  glass,  above  that  thickness,  was  "  bloimi  platc.''^ 
See,  as  to  this,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Chance,  page  133, 
in  which,  in  reference  to  this  very  matter,  "  blown 
plate"  is  called  sheet  glass,  which  in  effect  it  was ;  but 
being  called  "  blown  plate  "  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
manufacturer  of  course,  in  his  tariff  and  elsewhere,  ap- 
plied the  same  term,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  Qs.  Gd.  per 
foot,  although  he  had  paid  only  3*.  A  case  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  one  in  queston  occurred  shortly 
before  the  repeal  of  the  duties.  Mr.  Hartley,  the 
great  glass  manufacturer  of  Sunderland,  commenced 
making  "  broad  glass,"  which  paid  a  lower  rate  of 
duty  than  sheet,  although  made  on  the  same 
principle ;  there  were,  however,  certain  conditions 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  manufacture,  to 
entitle  it  to  the  privilege  of  broad  glass,  which 
conditions  were  intended  to  deteriorate  the  quality. 
Mr.  Hartley,  although  complying  with  these  con- 
ditions, so  improved  the  quality,  that  the  manu- 
facturers called  upon  the  Excise  to  charge  it  with 
the  sheet  glass  duty,  because  it  was  essentially  the 
same  article,  and  would  be  considered  such  by  them, 
irrespective  of  anj/  tariff  or  Act  of  Parliament  ;  and 
on  the  ground  that  the  article  was  essentially  sheet 
glass,  notwithstanding  its  trade  or  legal  name,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  expressly  to  subject 
it  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  sheet  glass.  The 
terms  broad  or  spread  immediately  became  obsolete, 
and  merged  into  sheet. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  a  term  employed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  a 
century  ago,  or  a  tariif  printed  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  noticed,  may  justify  a  glass  dealer  in 
declaring  that  sheet  glass  is  plate  glass,  but  can  be  of 
Devalue  or  authority  whatever  in  defining  themeaning 
of  a  term  in  an  architect's  specification  in  1849.  As 
we  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  the  point  isnot  what  was 
formerly  made,  or  what  an  article  was  once  called  in 
this  country,  but  what  is  the  description  of  glass 
commonly  and  generally  known  as  "  rough  plate, 
X  inch  "  thick,  in  the  year  1849.  To  assert  that 
what  has  been  called  "  blown  plate,"  in  its  un- 
polished state,  answers  this  description,  is  absurd. 
A  certain,  thickness  being  specified,  stamps  it  at  once 
cs  having  been  cast  plate,  in  the  meaning  of  those 
who  draw  builders'  specifications. 

Provided  with  this  information,  buyers  have  no 
real  grounds  for  fear.  If,  however,  they  still  dread 
misconception,  or  legal  disputes,  they  may  easily 
avoid  them  by  insisting  upon  rough  cast  glass  ;  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  is  thickness  enough  :  beyond  that 
thickness  an  additional  price  is  necessarily  charged 
by  the  maker  ;  and  it  is  paid  by  the  consumer  either 
for  the  sake  of  appearance,  or  against  a  risk  from 
hail  such  as  seldom  falls  in  England. 

There  can  be  no  question  now  that  rough  plate 
glass  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  useful, 
kind  of  glass  that  can  be  employed  in  horticulture. 
It  is  free  from  all  the  faults  of  sheet  or  transparent 
-glass,  and  it  has  many  advantages  peculiar  to  itself, 
■without  a  single  disadvantage  as  a  set-off.  People 
say,  indeed,  that  it  transmits  less  light  than  smooth 
glass.  Upon  this  point  a  friend  has  furnished  us 
with  the  following  statement : 

"  The  ordinary  photometric  methods  being  inap- 
plicable to  determine  the  point  you  required,  I 
employed  one  which  limited  the  repetition  of  the 
experiments  greatly,  as  it  required  a  fine  sunshiny 
day,  of  which  we  had  few  in  the  earlier  part  of  last 
summer,  and  during  the  set-in  fine  weather  I  was  in 
Germany.  The  method  I  adopted,  and  which  is  a 
very  simple  one,  was  this  :  I  brought  a  small  table 
into  the  open  air  and  covered  it  with  white  paper  ; 
I  then  took  the  two  plates  (common  sheet  and 
Hartley's  rough  plate)  you  furnished  me  with,  one 
of  smooth  the  other  of  rough  glass,  and  placed  them 
side  by  side  in  the  same  plane,  but  so  inclined  to  the 
surface  of  the  table  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
fell  perpendicularly  upon  them.  Two  adjacent 
shadows  were  thus  thrown  on  the  paper,  and  it  was 
very  obvious  that  the  shadow  of  the  rough  glass  was 
much  darker  than  that  of  the  smooth  glass.  Now 
we  know  from  established  experiments  that  the 
quantity  of  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  smooth 
glass  increases  (and  consequently  the  quantity  of 


light  transmitted  decreases)  with  the  obliquity  of 
the  incidence,  and  the  law  of  this  increase  is 
known.  I  therefore  changed  the  inclination  of 
the  smooth  sheet  glass  until  the  shadows  be- 
came sensibly  equal,  and,  calculating  from  the 
angle  at  which  this  effect  took  place,  I  ascertained 
that  the  rough  glass  transmitted,  at  ^perpendicular 
incidence,  about  one-fifth  less  light  than  the  smooth 
sheet.  It  is  necessaiy,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  rough  is  considerably  thicker  than  the 
sheet  glass,  and  consequently  more  is  lost  by  absorp- 
tion in  the  former.  At  more  oblique  incidences  the 
difference  of  effect  is  not  so  great,  and  at  very 
oblique  incidences  the  shadows  are  sensibly  equal. 
It  is  impossible  to  repeat  the  experiments  during 
the  present  weather,  but  when  the  sunshine  again 
appears,  I  will  re-ascertain  the  numerical  results, 
having  mislaid  those  of  the  former  observations." 

The  glass  used  in  this  experiment  was  good 
16  oz.  sheet  glass,  and  some  rough  horticultural  plate 
supplied  by  Mr.  Hartley,  very  inferior  to  what  he 
is  now  manufacturing.  It  is  true  that  some  light  is 
lost ;  but  the  beautiful  condition  of  the  plants 
beneath  it  prove  that  such  a  diminution  is  of  no 
importance  to  the  healthy  condition  of  vegetation. 


FAMILIAR  BOTANY. 

The  Christmas  Rose. 
Still  <TS  the  day  upon  the  dark  world  creeps. 
One  blossom  farth  after  another  peeps, 
Till  the  sraali  flower,  whose  root  is  now  unbound, 
Got  from  tbe  frosty  prison  of  the  ground, 
Spreading  the  leaves  unto  the  powerful  noon, 
Deck'd  in  fresh  colours,  seniles  upon  the  sun. 


Who  would  suspect  tliat  modest  drooping  flower, 
which  rivals  the  snow  that  surrounds  it  in  the  purity  of 
its  whiteness,  to  be  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  vegetable 
poisons,  and  to  liave  been  employed  for  crimes  which 
the  historian  almost  shrinks  from  recording  ?  The  gar- 
dener only  knows  it  as  a  broad  green-leaved  perennial, 
which  produces,  in  the  open  ground,  shortly  after 
Christmas,  its  large  white  blossoms,  at  a  time  when  all 
things  else  are  bound  in  ice.  The  physician  looks 
further,  and  pointing  to  its  dark  brown  contorted  knotty 
roots,  warns  the  incautious  workman  against  even  per- 
mitting them  to  touch  a  wounded  band  ;  adding  that 
although  sometimes  used  as  a  medicine  by  skilful  men, 
it  is  extremely  acrid,  and  in  ignorant  hands  leads  to 
almost  certain  death.  The  warning  is  needed  the  more 
because  country  quacks  are  too  apt  to  prescribe  it. 

The  natural  abode  of  the  plant  is  by  hill  sides,  and 
in  moist  woods,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Botanists  call  it  the 
Black  Hellebore  (Helleborus  niger),  but  gardeners 
prefer  its  more  familar  name.  The  white  attire  which 
gives  its  wintry  charm  is  derived  from  the  calyx,  not 
the  corolla,  as  many  think  ;  the  latter  appearing  in  the 
form  of  sundry  tube-shaped  bodies,  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  stamens,  and  dropping  off,  together  with 
them,  long  before  the  calyx  dies.  This  part,  however, 
after  a  time,  changes  its  colour,  grows  larger  and 
larger,  and  at  last  acquires  altogether  the  appearance 
of  five  green  veiny  leaves  ;  which  in  that  state  serve 
as  guards  to  the  seed  vessel,  hanging  over  it  like  a  roof, 
and  keeping  off  the  rain.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this 
peculiarity  that  Darwin  spoke  thus  of  the  Christmas 
Rose  in  his  fantastic  poetry  : 

Bright  as  the  silvery  plume,  or  pearly  shell. 
The  snow-white  Rose,  or  Lily's  virgin  bell. 

The  fair  Hellehoras  attractive  shone. 

— Erewhi'e  how  changed  !  in  dim  suftusion  lies 

The  glance  divine,  that  lightened  in  her  eyes. — 

Each  roseate  feature  fades  to  livid  green  ; 
Bisgust  witU  face  averted  shuts  the  ecene. 

"  This  curious  metamorphose,"  says  the  poet,  "seems 
to  show  that  the  white  juices  of  the  corol  (calyx)  were 
before  carried  to  the  nectaries  (petals)  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  honey  ;  because  when  these  nectaries  fall 


off,  no  more  of  the  white  j  nice  is  secreted  in  the  corol, 
but  it  becomes  green  and  degenerates  into  a  calys," 
which  is  something  like  saying  that  when  a  man's  limbs 
become  emaciated  and  shrunken  from  disease  or  old 
age  they  degenerate  into  tails.  The  simple  fact  is,  that 
when  the  floral  leaves  of  the  Christmas  Rose  are  joung 
they  are  colourless,  being  filled  with  a  watery  sap  and 
air,  as  is  the  case  with  similar  parts  in  other  planta ;  if 
they  fall  off  early  there  would  be  no  more  change  in  this 
respect  than  there  is  in  the  blossom  of  a  Clierry  ;  but 
in  the  Christmas  Rose  the  floral  leaves  do  not  fall  off ; 
on  the  contrary  they  go  on  growing  for  many  weeks, 
and  then,  like  all  other  leaves,  under  the  continued 
action  of  light  and  air,  secrete  in  their  interior  the 
same  green  substance  as  the  ordinary  foliage  of  the 
stem.  It  is  exactly  what  happens  also  with  the  fruit, 
which  is  always  colourless  (white)  in  its  infancy. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Christmas  Rose  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  our  garden  plants,  capable  of 
enduring  any  degree  of  cold  known  in  England,  and 
blooming  profusely  when  other  things  are  torpid.  All 
that  it  requires  is  shade  and  a  damp  loose  soil,  into 
which  air  can  freely  penetrate,  and  from  which  water 
can  instantly  drain.  It  abhors  alike  dryness  and 
constant  wetness.  The  side  of  a  wet  ditch  is  a  favourite 
spot,  but  it  must  be  only  occasionally  overflowed — for  if 
the  water  collects  about  its  roots,without  running  off,it  be- 
comes unhealthy,  and  obstinately  refuses  to  flower.  R.  £„. 


PEAS. 
The  Peas  in  cultivation  are  to  be  distinguished  into 
the  following  classes.  ' 

A.  Peas  with  a  tough  lining  to  the  pod — Peas  on^ 
eaten. 

B.  Peas  without  a  tough  lining  to  the  pod — Peas  and 
pods  both  eaten. 

Class  A. — Here  the  following  distinctions  are  to  lie- 
observed  : 

I.  Peas,  white. 

§  1.  Tall  sorts,  requiring  sticks. 
§  2.  Dwarf  sorts. 

II.  Peas,  blue,  grebn,  or  light  olive,  j 

§  3.  Tall  sorts. 
§  4.  Dwarf  sorts. 

III.  Peas,  wrinkled,  or  indented  when  dr?.^ 
§  5.  Tall  sorts. 

§  6.  Dwarf  sorts. 

I.  Peas  white.— §  1.  Tall  sorts. 

1.  Early  Frame,  alias  Early  Single  Blossomed,  Early 
Double  Blossomed  Frame,  Best  Early,  Early  Dwarf 
Frame,  Single  Frame,  Perkins's  Early  Frame,  Early 
One-eyed,  Superfine  Early,  Young's  very  Early,  Batt's 
Early  Dwarf  Nimble,  Russell's  Fine  Early,  Early 
Wilson,  Early  Nicholas,  Early  Nana,  Early  French, 
Mason's  Double  Blossomed,  Dwarf  Albany,  Early 
Warwick,  Early  Race-horse,  Pois  le  plus  Hatif,  Vert  a 
rames  de  Mont  JuUenne,  Michaux  de  Hollande,  Pois 
Baron,  Pois  Laurent.  About  4  feet  high,  rather 
slender  ;  pods  small,  round,  mostly  containing  five  or 
six  Peas  ;  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  earliest.  It 
does  not  stand  the  winter  so  well  as  the  Charlton. 

2.  Prince  Albert,  about  3  feet  high  ;  a  variety  of  the 
preceding,  ripening  about  10  days  earlier.  Tbe  Early 
Kent  is  very  similar  to  this,  as  is  likewise  Warner's 
Early  Emperor. 

3.  Early  Charlton,  alias  Golden  Charlton,  Early 
Sugar  Frame,  Late  Dwarf,  Twesly  Dwarf,  Hotspur, 
Wrench's  Hotspur,  Double  Dwarf  Hotspur,  Early 
Hotspur,  Golden  Hotspur,  Common  Hotspur,  Early 
Nicholis  Hotspur,  Nimble  Taylor,  Paddington,  Essex 
Reading,  Russell's  Early  Blossomed,  Michaux,  Michaux 
ordinaire,  Michaux  precoce,  De  Ruelle,  Petit  Pois  de 
Paris,  Domine.  About  5  feet  high  ;  may  be  dis-. 
tinguislied  from  tbe  Early  Frame  by  its  larger  pods, 
which,  instead  of  being  round  are  broad,  containing  six 
or  seven  peas.  It  is  the  best  Pea  for  standing  the 
winter,  but  it  is  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than 
the  Early  Frame.  The  Eastern  Shore  and  Tall  Frame  , 
are  varieties  allied  to  this,  but  inferior. 

4.  D'Auvergne,  about  5  feet  high  ;  pods  very  long, 
nearly  round,  curved  at  the  end,  very  full,  containing 
sometimes  11  peas.  A  very  productive  and  excellent 
sort,  about  10  days  later  than  the  Early  Charlton. 

5.  Early  Hero,  Ripens  about  the  same  time  as  the 
preceding  ;  about  5  feet  high  ;  pods  slightly  curved,  a 
little  fla'tened,  containing  6 — 7  medium-sized  pe.is,  of 
good  quality  ;  a  good  bearer.  Lady's  Finger,  or  Doigt 
de  Dame,  has  long  cylindrical  pods  ;  but  does  not  bear 
so  abundantly  as  some  others.  Shilling's  Grotto  fills 
badly,  therefore  neither  of  these  require  further  notice. 

6.  Tall  White  Marrow,  called  also  the  Large  Impe- 
rial Marrow,  Tall  Carolina,  Large  Carolina,  New  Tall 
Temple,  Clive,  Wooten,  White  Rouncival,  Princesse, 
De  Marly,  Suisse.  About  7  feet  high,  of  strong  growth  ; 
pods  large,  very  broad,  containing  8 — 9  Peas,  of  excel- 
lent quality  ;  a  good,  prolific  late  sort.  The  Egg,  called 
also  Large  Egg  or  Bean,  and  Patagonian,  closely  re- 
sembles the  preceding  ;  and  to  the  same  sort  the  Pearl 
or  Nonsuch  has  considerable  affinity  ;  but  these  sorts 
are,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  the  Tall  White  Marrow, 

7.  Dancer's  Alonaslery ;  C  or  7  feet  high,  bearing  a 
succession  of  very  large  pods,  containing  7  or  8  large 
Peas  of  good  quality  ;  a  sort  of  Marrow,  earlier  than 
the  Tall  White  Marrow.  It  has  doubtless  been  re- 
cently sold  under  some  other  name.  Not  worth 
distinction  are  the  following  :  Crown  Pea. — American 
Crown,  Rose  or  Crown,  Ture,  Couronne,  Turc  k. 
fleurs  blanches,  Paquet ;  5  —  6  feet  high,  of  strong 
growth,  with  the  blossoms  in  bouquets,  or  like  a 
crown  at  top  ;  and  it  is  more  remarkable  for  this  pecu- 
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liarity    than    for    any    useful    property.      Branching 

Marrow Donn's  New,  Prolific  Isle  of  France,  5 — 6 

feet  hi»h  ;  po<i3  large,  nearly  round,  containing  8 — 9 
IPeas  ■  late.  De  Guiverigny ;  intermediate  between 
the  Dwarf  and  Tall  White  Marrow  ;  but  possesses  no 
superior  merit. 

I.  Peas  white. — §  2.  Dwarf  sorts. 

8.  Early  Dwarf,  alias  Nain  haiif,  or  L^ve'gue,  IJ- to 
2  feet  hi^h  ;  pods  small,  rather  broad,  mostly  containing 
five  Peas,  very  prolific,  and  of  good  quality  ;  proper  for 
growing  under  glass,  in  which  case  the  tops  should  be 
pinched  off.  It  flowers  as  low  as  the  second  or  third 
joint.  The  Common  Spanish  Dwarf,  called  also  Early 
Spanish  Dwarf  or  Fan,  Dwarf  Bog,  Knox's  Dwarf; 
and  Bishop's  D  warf,  which  sorts  resemble  each  other, 
are  inferior  to  the  Early  Dwarf,  and  must  now  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  superseded  by 

9.  Bishop's  New  Long-poi,  about  2  feet  high,  pods 
nearly  straight,  almost  cylindrical,  containing  six  or 
seven  Peas.  An  excellent  prolific  early  dwarf  Pea. 
Thompson's  Early  Dwarf  is,  lilje  this,  dwarf,  early,  and 
prolific  in  pods,  but  these  contain  fewer  Peas  j  it  is  con- 
sequently not  worth  growing. 

10.  Dwarf  Brittany,  or  Nain  de  Bretagne,  Tres  nain 
de  Bretagne,  Tres  nain  de  Brest.  The  dwarfest  known, 
its  height  being  only  5  to  8  inches  ;  pods  small,  nearly 
round ;  may  be  sometimes  useful  for  late  sowing,  other- 
wise a  mere  curiosity.  [The  Large  Spanish  Dwarf  be- 
longs to  this  section,  but  being  an  indifferent  bearer,  it 
is  no  longer  deserving  of  record  ;  nor,  in  comparison 
with  Bishop's  New  Long-pod,  can  the  Dwarf  Branching 
Marrow,  which  is  the  same  as  Grimstone's  mueh-puffed 
Egyptian  Pea,  be  deemed  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Queen  of  Dwarfs.  As  for  the 
Dwarf  IVhile  Marrow,  aliil9  Glory  of  England,  Wa- 
bash, Hatif  a  la  Moelle  d'Angleterre,  Hatif  a  la 
Moelle  d'Espagne,  Sanspareil,  it  is  of  excellent  quality, 
but  not  prolific] 

11.  White  Prussian,  or  Dwarf  White  Prussian, 
Prolific  or  Poor  Man's  Profit,  Prolific,  Royal  Prolific, 
Eoyal  Dwarf,  Dwarf  Twesley,  Stowe  Pea.  About 
4  feet  high  ;  pods  broad,  long,  and  rather  flat,  con- 
taining 7  or  8  large  Peas  ;  an  excellent  prolific  summer 
Pea,  but  will  not  remain  so  long  in  bearing  as  the  Blue 
Prussian.  R.  T. 

THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  SIDNEY. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  from  the 
Sidney  Herald  the  following  portions  of  a  report  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  public  garden  there.  It 
will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  C.  Moore's  friends  to 
know  that  he  is  pursuing  a  career  of  much  public  use- 
fulness, and  we  should  hope  that  the  legislative  council 
will  perceive  that  the  unintentional  displacement  of 
Mr.  Bidwill  by  Mr.  Moore's  appointment,  has  resulted 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  valuable  public  officer. 

Extracts  from,  a  Report  by  the  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Sidney,  dated  Jan.  18,  1849  :  "  On 
-entering  upon  my  duties  as  director,  in  February  last, 
I  found  that  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  labour,  the  garden  was  necessarily  in  bad  con- 
dition, the  borders  were  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the 
walks]  out  of  repair;  the  arbour  was  broken  down, 
from  the  natural  decay  of  the  wood  forming  the  sup. 
ports  and  trellis-work  ;  the  terrace  walk  in  the  lower 
garden,  and  the  salt-water  pond  which  terminates  it  on 
•the  west  side,  were  in  a  very  unfinished  state.  Upon 
such  labours  as  were  required  to  effect  the  necessai-y 
repairs,  to  supply  the  borders  with  showy,  free-floweriug 
plants,  and  to  make  new  plantations  of  ornamental 
trees,  I  have  been  chiefly  employed  during  the  past 
year.  The  decayed  arbour  has  been  removed,  and 
the  frame-work  of  a  new  one  erected ;  nearly  all  the 
walks  in  the  upper  garden  have  been  broken  up  and 
covered  with  fresh  gravel ;  600  yards  of  new  walk, 
9  feet  wide,  in  the  lower  garden,  have  been  completed, 
upon  which  upwards  of  900  cart  loads  of  gravel  were 
used ;  300  cart  loads  of  stone  brought  from  the 
Old  Government  House  and  elsewhere,  have  been 
used  in  the  erection  of  "200  yards  of  sea-wall, 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  terrace  walk  around 
the  garden  cove  and  the  salt-water  pond  adjoining. 
With  a  desire  of  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  rendering  the  garden  a  school  of  botany 
and  horticulture,  I  have  prepared  a  catalogue,  by 
means  of  which  I  shall  be  enabled  to  arrange  and 
classify  the  present  collection  of  plants.  I  have  re- 
modelled the  western  portion  of  the  lower  garden,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  natural  orders  included 
in  the  class  '  Monochlamydese.'  And  on  the  same  side 
of  the  upper  garden,  a  large  plot  of  ground  has  been 
cleared  and  well  trenched  for  a  collection  of  such  plants 
as  are  used  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  medicine,  and  for 
domestic  purposes  ;  this  will  form,  for  the  present,  a 
nursery,  from  which  seeds  and  plants  of  this  description 
may  be  distributed.  In  a  portion  of  this  ground,  a 
fresh  plantation  of  Cotton  has  been  completed,  and  up 
to  the  present  is  flourishing.  A  great  demaud  has  been 
made  for  Cotton  seed,  principally  by  persons  residing  in 
the  Hunter  River  district,  and  that  collected  during  the 
last  season  has  already  been  distributed.  The  labels 
wiich  have  been  attached  to  the  plants  in  the  garden, 
showing  the  natural  order,  scientific  name  and  authority, 
English  name  and  native  country  of  each  plant,  appear 
to  have  given  very  general  satisfaction  ;  but  no  funds 
having  been  provided  during  the  last  year  to  cover  the 
expense  oT  printing,  this  system  has  not  been  carried 
out  to  any  great  extent.  As,  however,  ample  means 
are  now  at  my  disposal,  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  naming   one  plant   of  each  species.    The 


various  seeds  which  were  collected  during  the  last 
season  have  been  principally  distributed  to  persons  re- 
turning to  Europe,  under  an  agreement  that  some 
equitable  return  should  be  made  in  kind  ;  and  collec- 
tions both  of  seeds  and  specimens  have  been  given  to 
several  medical  superintendents  of  emigrant  vessels  for 
presentation  to  public  institutions  in  the  mother  country. 
The  small  demand  for  Vine  cuttings,  in  consequence  of 
their  very  general  distribution  in  the  colony,  has  induced 
me  to  destroy  many  duplicates  ;  it  will,  however,  be  my 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  best  varieties,  which  might 
be  set  apart  and  retained,  whilst  those  of  inferior  quality 
might,  without  disadvantage,  be  destroyed.  The  regu- 
lations which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  recommend,  and  which 
were  at  once  sanctioned  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
and  the  committee  of  management,  have  had  the  desired 
effect  of  preserving  order  and  decorum,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  persons  visiting 
the  garden.  By  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules,  the 
character  of  the  garden  has  been  raised  sufficiently  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  to  give  an  assurance  that 
within  its  limits  all  the  privacy  and  retirement  of  a 
rural  walk  may  now  be  enjoyed  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption by  rude  and  disorderly  persons." 

(Signed)  Chas.  Moore, 
Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  find  a  Mr. 
Cooper  and  a  Mr.  Donaldson  striving  with  all  their 
little  might,  in  the  Legislative  Council,  to  put  the 
Garden  down  :  for  such  would  be  the  effect  of  their 
measures,  if  adopted.  We  are,  however,  happy  to  add, 
that  these  gentlemen  enjoyed  the  unenviable  satisfaction 
of  standing  alone  in  their  Vandalism. 


ELVASTON   CASTLE,   THE  SEAT  OF   THE 
EARL   OF  HARRINGTON. 

[Contimicd  fromp.  37.) 

O.N  leaving  the  lake  we  diverge  to  the  left  by  a  walk 
which  leads  to  the  poultry-yardv  Each  side  of  this 
walk  is  lined  with  four  rows  of  plants.  The  front  row 
consists  of  Juniperus  sinensis  ;  the  second  of  Thuja 
Wareana,  10  feet  high  ;  the  third  of  Thuja  orientalis, 
12feethigh  ;  and  the  fourth,  of  noble  specimens  of  Pinus 
Cembra  helvetica.  The  poultry-yard  itself  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  covered  with  Magnolia  grandiflora  (the  Ex- 
mouth  variety),  intermixed  with  Jasminum  officinale, 
presenting  a  noble  appearance.  On  the  outside  of  these 
walls,  where  shelter  is  required,  are  lines  of  Deodars, 
Hemlock  Spruce,  Pinus  Laricio,  and  Douglas  Firs  ;  on 
the  side  where  protection  is  not  required  are  files  of  the 
Chinese  Juniper  and  Red  Cedar. 

The  poultry-yard  is  comprised  within  a  spacious 
Quadrangle,  fitted  up  with  every  necessary  requirement 
for  breeding  and  feeding  all  kinds  of  fowls.  It  contains 
turkey  houses,  duck  houses,  roosting  houses,  pigeon 
houses,  together  with  numerous  laying  houses,  all 
warmed  with  hot-water  pipes.  The  yard  in  front  of  the 
buildings  is  divided  into  compartments  by  means  of  wire 
fencing,  and  for  perfect  security  is  also  covered  with  the 
same  material.  In  the  middle  of  the  yard  is  a  spacious 
duck  pond,  out  of  whose  centre  rises  a  huge  pile  of 
rocks  surrounded  at  the  base  with  Irish  Yews,  and  on 
the  top  there  is  a  beautiful  Abies  Douglasii.  A  private 
way,  having  on  either  side  a  variegated  Holly  hedge 
10  feet  high,  leads  from  the  poultry-yard  to  the  stables. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  poultry  is  a  plantation  several 
acres  in  extent,  bounded  by  a  green  Holly  hedge  10  feet 
high.  The  object  of  this  plantation  is  to  shelter  the 
poultry-yard  and  the  west  wing  of  the  Pinetum.  It 
consists  of  rows  of  Pinus  Cembra  helvetica,  P.  aus- 
triaca,  P.  Laricio,  and  Picea  pectinata.  The  end  of 
this  plantation  brings  us  again  into  the  curcle  of  ap- 
proach roads  by  the  second  grand  entrance,  where  we 
take  the  direction  of  the  Lime-walk.  This  walk  has  a 
double  row  of  Limes  on  either  side,  90  feet  high.  They 
are  planted  at  some  distance  from  the  walk,  and  in 
front  of  them  are  arranged  m  groups  every  variety  of 
Holly  that  could  be  obtained,  the  whole  ending  in 
variegated  Hollies  alone.  The  walk  itself  is  margined 
with  common  Yew,  kept  dwarf.  Emerging  from  the 
Lime- walk  we  enter  a  wood  of  common  Yew,  all  of  whose 
tops  are  grafted  with  thousands  of  the  Gold  Yew,  pro- 
ducing,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  rich  effect.  The  circle 
of  approach  is  then  continued  with  the  Cedar  of  Le- 
banon in  the  background,  all,  however,  being  grafted 
with  the  Deodar.  In  front  are  arranged,  for  some 
distance,  Irish  Yews,  Savin,  and  hardy  Heaths,  until  we 
reach  a  part  carpeted  entirely  on  both  sides  with  the  fine 
variety  of  Gold  Holly,  the  effect  of  which  is  rich  beyond 
description.  This  peculiar  plan  of  decoration  terminates 
in  the  castle,  and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate, 
surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  with  plants  singular  for 
their  expressiveness  either  of  colour  or  form. 

Leaving  the  castle  in  the  rear,  we  kept  on  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  through  beautiful  variegated  Gold 
Hollies  as  before,  and  entered  the  "  Bedford  Drive,"  so 
named  in  compliment  to  his  lordship's  brother-in-law, 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  gravel  road  is  15  feet 
wide  and  \\  mile  long,  maintaining  in  every  respect 
the  high  character  of  the  grounds  already  described. 
We  proceeded  first  through  variegated  Holly  hedges 
12  feet  high,  dressed  in  the  form  of  walls  ;  these  are 
succeeded  by  Portugal  Laurel  hedges  of  similar  cha- 
racter, the  object  beiug  to  screen  the  grounds  in  the  im- 
mediate jicinity  of  the  mansion.  We  then  emerge  into 
a  plantation  planted  right  and  left  with  Pinus  excelsa, 
P.  Laricio,  P.  austriaca,  P.  Cembra  helvetica,  and  Hem- 
lock Spruce.  As  far  as  these  extend  the  edging  on  both 
sides  is  composed  of  Box  2  feet  high  and  2  feet  across, 
cut  square.  The  following  evergreens,  ranged  in  three 
lines  on  each  side,  then  succeed  these  :  Juniperus  hiber- 


niea,  J.  sinensis,  Cupressus  thyoides  variegata,  and. 
Thuja  orientalis,  variegated  effectively,  so  as  to  produce 
a  singular  contrast.  We  here  cross  a  narrow  part  of 
the  American  garden,  which  is  partially  concealed, 
pursue  our  course  over  the  lake  by  a  rustic  bridge,  and 
turning  to  the  right  have  a  beautiful  view  of  Spondon 
church  ;  on  the  left  an  avenue  of  Irish  Yews,  which 
terminates  with  an  immense  cross  raised  on  an  antique 
pedestal.  The  Drive  here  presents  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  straight  avenue  of  300  yards,  margined  on  either 
side  with  Aucuba  japonica,  supported  by  a  pyramidal 
variety  of  Thuja  orientalis,  10  to  14  feet  high,  in  rows, 
producing  an  extremely  grand  effect.  The  plantation 
behind  is  of  great  depth,and  is  composed  of  valuable  Coni- 
fers. The  edging  at  the  termination  of  this  straii^ht  line  ia 
varied  with  Pyrus  japonica,  and  is  then  continued  with 
green  Box,  all  2  feet  high,  shorn  close2and|square,  fop 
at  least  a  mile  unbroken.  In  pursuing  this  portion  of 
the  Drive,  the  red  Cedar  takes  the  place  of  the  Chinese 
Arbor- Vit£8,  and  then  again  we  have  the  Irish  Juniper, 
backed  for  some  distance  with  Lanrustinus.  At  the 
centre  of  the  Drive,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
castle  in  either  direction,  is  what  is  termed  "  The  Rest," 
which  is  surrounded  by  Portugal  Laurel  hedges,  as  are 
also  the  entrances  to  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  Rest  is 
a  Large  circle,  containing  a  splendid  Deodar.  This 
circle  is  divided  into  four  segments  by  means  of  Yew 
hedges.  There  are  also  in  each  four  recesses  with  Yew 
hedges,  supported  on  each  side  with  Irish  Junipers  in 
files.  At  the  end  of  each  division  is  a  small  circle 
raised  in  the  form  of  a  mound,  on  which  are  planted 
Cryptomeria  japonica  ;  each  of  the  angles  constituting 
the  four  compartments  is  filled  with  Chinese  J  unipers, 
and  flanked  with  Irish  Yews. 

Resuming  the  Bedford  Drive :  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  variegated  Hollies  decorate  both  sides  of  the  way, 
with  Abies  Douglasii  in  the  background.  The  Hollies 
are  from  10  to  16  feet  high,  and  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  them,  all  of  which  were  transplanted  last 
year,  but  they  exhibit  little  indication  of  having  been 
so  recently  removed,  and  only  a  solitary  plant  was  losi; 
through  the  effects  of  the  operation.  At  this  part  of 
the  Drive  we  reach  the  "  Leinster  Walk,"  leading  to 
the  east  avenue.  On  entering  this  walk,  the  turf  is 
ornamented  with  low  Portugal  Laurel  hedges,  de- 
lineating geometrical  scrolls.  These  hedges  are  all 
trimmed  quite  close  and  smooth  ;  on  each  side  are  fine 
specimens  of  Cupressus  Uhdeana,  8  feet  high.  Passing 
to  the  east  avenue,  are  high  Portugal  Laurel  hedges  ; 
at  the  termination  here  the  walks  cross  at  right  angles, 
with  gravel  recesses.  Fronting  this  is  an  angle  with  a 
green  raised  terrace,  on  which  are  arranged  Junipems 
hibernica,  representing  minarets,  with  scrolled  figures 
of  Box  adjoining,  cut  and  shorn  close,  2  feet  high,  and 
5  feet  across  the  top.  As  we  pass  along  the  Leinster 
Walk,  the  east  avenue  is  completely  hid  by  large  ever- 
green hedges,  which  also  obscure  any  appearance  of 
walks  from  the  avenues.  This  walk  takes  a  turn,  and, 
crossing  the  Bedford  Drive,  leads  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  which  is  not  visible  from  any  walk  or  Drive 
until  we  reach  the  gate,  everything  being  so  admirably 
planned  and  planted.  R.  G. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

( Continued  from  p.    33.) 

Genus  XI.  Yellowness,  oe  Icteritia. — Plants  are 
sometimes  liable  to  lose  the  beautiful  green  which 
clothes  them,  and  to  assume  a  yellow  colour  more  or 
less  deep.  'The  leaves  are,  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  plant,  subject  to  this  disease,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  accompanied  by  a  stopped  or  more  or  less 
retarded  perspiration.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
trees,  herbs  usually  turn  yellow  all  over.  This  disease 
arises  from  causes  totally  the  reverse  of  each  other. 
A  plant  suddenly  exposed  to  much  light,  when  it  had 
previously  had  no  more  than  what  was  necessary  for 
vegetation,  more  especially  if  it  be  of  those  which, 
growing  naturally  in  the  shade,  do  not  require  much 
light,  will  from  this  cause  alone  contract  the  yellowness. 
The  extreme  abundance  of  summer  beat  stimulating 
the  plant  to  excess,  and  promotmg  a  greater  perspira- 
tion than  that  which  is  natural  to  the  plant,  may  make 
it  turn  yellow  ;  most  frequent  instances  of  this  may  be 
observed  in  the  fields  as  well  as  in  gardens.  On  the 
contrary,  a  sudden  cold  coming  on  at  a  time  when  the 
plant  is  most  in  want  of  heat,  as  well  as  any  sudden 
abstraction  of  the  aliment  necessary  for  its  prosperity, 
or  a  deterioration  in  its  quality,  will  bring  on  the  same 
disease.  Thus  trees  planted  in  stiff  soils  which  retain 
too  much  wet,  or  those  in  loose  soils,  without  sufficient 
nutriment,  turn  yellow.  The  Icleritia,  or  yellowness, 
generally  brings  on  other  evils  whose  consequences  are 
fatal,  such  as  ulcers,  which  not  unfrequently  lead  to 
death.  Some  plantations  suffer  from  yellowness  almost 
every  year,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  placed.  From  these  considerations  several  species 
of  yellowness  might  be  distinguished,  according  to  the 
periods  at  which  they  come  on.  I  shall  confine  myself, 
however,  to  two  only. 

First  species.  Accidental  Yellowness.  —  This 
malady,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  always  attributable  to 
irregularity  in  the  seasons,  a  sudden  excess  of  heat  oP 
unseasonable  cold.  Such  yellowness  is  often  produc- 
tive of  much  mischief.  We  generally  suppose  it  to  be 
confined  to  the  foliage  of  trees,  but  if  we  carefully  ob- 
serve the  various  plants  which  cover  the  face  of  our 
fields,  and  look  at  those  places  where  Nature  has  been 
most  lavish  of  her  vegetable  riches,  we  shall  there  find 
the  greatest  injury  caused  by  it,  injury  by  so  much  the 
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greater  as  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  may,  indeed, 
happen  that  where  excess  of  heat  has  caused  the  yel- 
lowness, it  may  be  partially  remedied  where  there  are 
means  of  irrigation,  but  such  benefit  can  only  be  felt 
by  a  few  individuals  among  herbaceous  plants  ;_  and 
■where  cold  has  been  the  cause  of  the  evil,  there  is  no 
remedy. 

Second  species.  Peeiodic.il  Yellowness,  so  called 
from  its  attr.oUing  vegetables  at  stated  seasons,  on  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  causes,  often  attributable  to  the 
cultivator's  negligence.  Plants  growing  in  compact 
soils,  with  a  substratum  of  stone  or  other  substance  im 
permeable  to  water,  which  consequently  always  lies  about 
the  roots  ;  those  which  are  placed  in  poor  soils  will  re- 
gularly turn  vellow  every  year.  If  long  neglected, 
this  disease  will  cause  the  plants  to  perish.  It  may, 
however,  be  prevented.  Draining  off  the  stagnant 
waters  is  of  the  first  importance.  Some  think  they  can 
put  a  stop  to  the  evil  by  copiously  manuring  stiff  soils, 
but  they  frequently  err  in  the  choice  of  manure. 
Stable  dung  by  itself  must  in  these  cases  be  put  aside, 
and  the  preference  given  to  the  scranings  and  sweepings 
of  roads,  yards,  and  waste  places  about  manufactories 
and  v.'orkshops.  All  sorts  of  coarse  refuse  containing 
miscellaneous  substances  from  the  three  kingdoms  are 
good,  as,  producing  a  slow  and  long  continued  fermenta- 
tion, they  evolve  a  considerable  quantity  of  caloric, 
•which  assists  materially  in  correcting  the  stiffness  of 
the  soil.     Attention  must,  however,  be  paid  to  allowing 

its  fermentation  to  have  continued  some  lime   before  ^, 

they  are  applied,  and  not  to  lay  them  on  the  soil  during  |  a  raeuial,  then  it  is  very  probable  that  "  Elpidophorus 
great  droughts. 


They  cannot,or  will not,recognise  worthiness  of  characfer, 
except  by  association.  The  struggles  of  unaided  genius, 
the  "  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,"  however 
noble  the  object  to  be  gained,  excites  no  sympathy  with 
them.  Ina  word  they  belong  to  that  class  whosespntiments 
areimmorfalised — immortalised  by  their  sheer  ridiculous- 
ness— in  the  well-known  couplet  of  a  noble  author,  in 
which  everything  mentally,  everything  socially  great  is 
as  nothing  in  the  scale  against  the  pride  cf  birth. 
How  much  of  the  character  I  have  attempted  to 
sketch  is  appropriated  by  "  Elpidophorus  "  I  will  leave 
him  to  decide.  Certain  it  is  h-  cannot  distinguish 
between  those  simple  mechanical  labours  which  require 
no  forethought  or  anxiety,  aud  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  He  with  one  "  fell  swoop  "  classes 
the  whole  fraternity  of  gardeners,  unless  they  are  in 
business  on  their  own  account,  un^er  the  general  term 
"labourers."  I  consider  '-Elpidophorus"  to  have 
offered  an  irreparable  insult  to  every  respectable  gar- 
dener who  reads  the  pages  of  the  Chronicle.  By 
respectable  I  mean  the  man  who  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  backed  by  an  education — 
acquired,  it  may  be  in  the  main,  by  his  own  unaided 
perseverance— that  will  refine  and  elevate  his  tastes, 
combines  a  high  integrity  of  purpose,  a  devotedness  to 
his  own  self  respect,  and  to  the  interest  of  those  by 
whom  he  is  employed.  Such  a  man  is  unquestionably 
a  servant,  but  is  it  respectful,  is  it  common  justice  to 
call  him  a  "  hired  menial  ?"  If  a  person  who  performs 
some  office  for  another,  is  a  servant,  and  if  a  servant  is 
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Whe.v  the  Vine  is  placed  under  artificial  treatment, 
with  a  view  to  its  early  production  of  fruit,  the  natural 
atmosphere  should  in  some  measure  guide  our  pro- 
ceedings. Begin  growth  quickly,  and  heighten  the  tem- 
perature progressively  with  increasing  sun  light.  The 
great  error  into  which  the  uuinitiated  in  forcing  Grape 
Vines,  and  indeed  anything  else,  fall,  is  that  of  neglecting 
to  observe  the  laws  which  give  impulse  to  vegetable  life  ; 
they  create  mid-summer  at  mid-winter,  aud  produce  a 
mid-day  femperature  at  midnight.  These  unnatural 
conditions  must,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  object 
aimed  at,  be  avoided.  If  the  weather  is  cloudy  and 
cold,  moderate  the  temperature  ;  if  fine,  with  bright 
sunshine,  increase  the  stimulus.  Night  brings  repose  to 
vegetable  as  well  as  to  animal  life,  and  this  fact  ought 
to  warn  cultivators  against  roasting  and  steaming  their 
plants  at  night  ;  they  should  ratlier  save  their  coals.  I 
remember,  when  a  lad,  that  in  early  forcing  the  grand 
point  aimed  at  was  the  production  of  a  high  night 
temperature,  and,  in  order  to  see  that  this  was  enforced, 
the  hothouses  were  visited  regularly  by  the  he-id 
gardener  at  10  o'clock  at  night.  The  stove  doors  by 
that  time  were  red  hot,  the  flues — for  hot  water  was 
then  unknown — were  nearly  in  a  similar  condition,  and 
water  was  copiously  poured  over  them  for  half  an 
hour,  until  the  house  was  a  complete  vapour  bath,  sweat- 
ing with  moisture,  and  the  thermometer  at  80°.  Such 
a  state  of  things,  we  need  hardly  add,  was  both  un- 
natural and  unphilosophical.  Had  this  heating  and 
steaming  commenced  with  the  light  of  morning,  these 
operations  would  not  only  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  nature,  and  more  beneficial  in  their  results,  but 
they  would  have  been  practised  at  much  less  cost. 

A  night  temperature  of  from  45°  to  55°  in  spring, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  will  be  found 
ample,  even  for  a  very  early  crop  ;  a  higher  heat  is 
attended  with  risk,  and  will  not,  under  otherwise  proper 
management,  at  all  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  crop. 
The  day  temperature  is  quite  another  thing.  Kindle 
the  fire  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  increase  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  by  syringing  or  otherwise. 
Give  a  little  ventilation  as  the  day  advances.  A  sun 
temperature  of  80°  or  100°  will  do  no  barm  at  some 
seasons,  and  less  always  than  a  few  extra  degrees 
put  on  by  means  of  firing.  Instead  therefore  of  giving  a 
table  indicating  the  weekly  or  monthly  temperature  at 
which  such  houses  should  be  kept,  it  is  better  to  lay 
down  general  principles,  leaving  the  amateur  to  use  his 
own  judgment  and  discretion,  the  proper  exercise  of 
which  will  supersede  all  tabular  instructions,  and  will 
create  a  deeper  interest  in  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 
Pharo. 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Gardener^  his  proper  position  ;  a  word  or  tico 
thereon. — The  observer  of  men  and  things — the  man 
who  extends  his  investigations  beyond  the  immediate 
circle  of  his  everyday  occupations,  whatever  they  may 
be,  needs  no  reminding  that  there  exists  in  every  com- 
munity, in  every  little  circle  that  comprises  the  great 
aggregate  of  society,  individuals  who  wiihout  one  claim 
upon  distiuction,  without  any  praiseworthy  cbaracter- 
estic,  would  arrogate  superior  attainments,  would 
assume  a  false  position,  would  cheat  themselves  and 
their  neighbours  into  the  belief  that  they  were  beings 
of  no  common  order  ;  and  the  means  by  which  they 
endeavour  to  establish  their  claims  to  such  distinctions 
are  by  dressing  in  theborrowed  plumes  of  their  ancestors, 
or  deprecating  the  merits  of  those  immediately  sur- 
rounding them.  That  such  characters  are  to  a  degree 
mean  and  selfish,  I  need  not  stop  to  illustrate.  They 
are  the  plague-spot  of  humanity,  the  great  stumbling- 
blocks  to  social  and  mental  progress,  alike  unworthy  as 
men,  as  friends,  as  members  of  society.  They,  possessing 
no  merit  themselves,  are  unable  to  appreciate  it  in  others. 


beloucs  to  that  very  numerous  class.     He  must  have 
but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of   the  requirements  of  a 
"ardener  when  he  awards  no  more  intellectuality  to  the 
principal  of  a  large  establishment,  than  to  the  man  who 
merelv  sows  his  Peas,  or  digs  the  ground.     I  am  not 
one  who  would  wish  to  assume  an  importance  which 
does  not  belong  to  ray  calling  as  a  gardener.     But  I 
feel  indignant  in  bc-ing  spoken  of  in  the  spirit  which 
"Elpidophorus"    betrays  in  his  letter.     I  had  hoped 
the  day  was  on  the  wane  which  judged  of  a  man's  in- 
tellectuality by  the    particular  occupation   to  which  he 
was  attached,  and  felt  a  high  gratification  in  the  seem- 
ing fact  that  man  reflected  honour  on  his  station  rather 
thao  borrowed  an  importance  from  it.     There  are   in 
every  particular  calling  to  which  the  intellect  of  man 
directs  itself,   individuals  who  are  not   ouly  a  disgrace 
to  their  fellows  but  a  hbel  on  humanity  at  large.     In 
law,  in  physic,  in  diviuit'-,  there  are  abundant  examples, 
as    well  as  in  the  more    humble    "  profession "    of  a 
gardener,  or  any  other  branch  of  human  pursuit.     But 
it  is  wrong,  it  is  injustice  in  any  case  to  stigmatise  the 
whole  for  the  delinquencies  of  a  few,  or  the  few  for  the 
misdeeds  of  the  many.   Every  man  who  follows  a  '•  pro- 
fession," has  two  characters  at  stake,  the  one  relating  to 
his  calling,  the  other  iu  his  relation  to  sf'ciety.      For  the 
gardener,  as  for  every  other  person,  I  conceive  the  proper 
position  to  be  in  either  case  just  what  his   moral,  intel- 
*  lectnal,or  professional  attainments  entitle  him  to.  Society 
will  always  find  its  level,  and  I  rejoice  thatits  constitution 
is  such,  tiiat  a  legion  of  "  El  pidophoruses  "  cannot  debar  a 
man  from  mixing  with  that  society  to  which  his  attain- 
ments  or  t.astes  entitle  him.      I  make  no  doubt  that 
"  Elpidophorus  "  is  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  at  times 
figure  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  newspaper.*, 
wishing  to  engage  a  *' gar 'ener,  without  encumbrance, 
and  who  perfectly  understands  his  business  ;  wages  I2s. 
per  week.     N.B.,  he  will  be  required  to  wait  at  table 
occasion.ally,   and  to    make  himself  generally    useful." 
Comment  in  a  case  like  this  would  be  superfluous.  L.  G. 
Hamhuroh  Grapes  come  from   Spain  and  Portugal. 
What   is   the  origin  of  the   name  ?     In   the   reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  at  the   Methuen  treaty  with    Portugal, 
1703,  ray    grandfather   accompanied    the    Marquis    of 
Pombal,  as  court  agent  and  merchant.     During  the  late 
wars  my  grandfather  received  what  were  called  ''assi- 
milated papers,"  licenses  of  the  French  and  other  bel- 
ligerent powers,  for  any  vessel,  from  any  country  what- 
ever, to  introduce,  unmolested,  certain  articles — for  in- 
stance sugars,  into  France,  where  they  had  none.     This 
was  done  only  through  the  ports  of  Heligoland  and  Ham- 
burgh, I  believe.     I  netd  not  say  these  papers  fetched  a 
high  price.     Vessels  coming  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
took  Grapes  as  well  as  sugars,  which  were   afterwards 
shipped  from  thence  to  London,  aud  I  think  the  Grapes 
acquired  the  name  of  Hamburgh  Grapes.     Had  that 
name  of  fowls  a  like  origin  ?  E.  D.  Santvs. 

The  Pickaxe  a  good  Implement  for  Stirring  and  Break- 
ing up  Frozen  Soil. — The  utility  of  exposing  the  soil  to 
the  pulverising  influences  of  frost  is  generally  recog- 
nised. What  I  have  now  to  suggest  is,  the  use  of  the 
pickaxe,  or  something  similar,  in  breaking  up  the 
frozen  soil  that  has  been  previously  wrought  with  the 
spade.  I  was  to-day  quite  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
work  I  could  perform  with  it ;  I  am  confident  that  one 
man  may  do  as  much  as  other  four  with  forks  ;  but 
indeed  the  latter  are  at  present  quite  useless  here  at 
such  work.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  gardeners  and  others 
would  give  it  a  trial,  they  would  at  once  find  very 
remunerative  employment  for  their  men,  now  that  the 
frost  has  again  set  in  on  the  disappearance  of  the  snow. 
J.  //.,  Salop,  Jan  21.     [Try  the  pickfork.] 

Coles'  Superb  Red  Celery. —  W.  Cole  begs  to  inform 
the  public,  as  requested  by  W.'s  letter  (page  30)  that 
the  Solid  Red  Celery  he  now  advertises  is  a  plant 
selected  from  his  stock  six  years  ago  ;  and  judging 
from  the  number  of  testimonials  he  has  received,  of  the 
unbounded  satisfaction  it  has  given,  and  from  a  prize 
being  awarded  him  from  the  Horticultural  Society  for 
its  being  a  new  and  superb  article,  thinks  it  unneces- 


sary to  say  it  is  not  the  sort  annually  distributed  by 
the  Horticultural  Society.  [The  fact  is  that  on  the 
5th  Dec,  1848,  a.  certificate  was  given  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  six  heads  of  what  was  called  Cole's 
Superb  Red  Solid  Celery  ;  not  for  the  sort,  upon  which 
no  opinion  was  given,  but  for  the  good  cultivation  it 
indicated.  Our  own  belief  is,  that  it  is  in  no  important- 
respect,  if  in  any  respect,  distinguishable  from  the- 
Celeri  violet,  annually  given  away  by  the  Horticultural 
Society] 

To  drive  away  Rats. — My  opinion  is  that  if  rats  are 
poisoned  in  an  aviary  they  will  die  in  it,  and  cause  a- 
stench  that  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  birds.  If  a 
ferret  is  applied  for  some  time  beneath  tVie  flooring  the 
rats  will  decamp,  for  the  very  smell  of  a  ferret  will 
banish  them.  Where  poison  is  employed,  and  rabbits- 
cannot  be  easily  got  as  bait,  any  kind  of  small  fish  will 
answer   the   same   purpose,   especially   a  salt  herrirg. 

John  Pell. 1  was  sordy  troubled  for  several  years 

with  rats  about  aud  in  my  dwelling-house.  I  found 
that  their  main  retreat  and  harbour  was  an  unneces- 
sarily large  drain  ;  this  I  caused  to  be  filled  up,  aud  a 
small  one,  just  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  to  be  laid  as 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  could  be,  without 
being  exposed  ;  since  then  I  have  been  quite  free  from 
them.  I  was  told  by  a  friend  of  a  most  effectual 
remedy.  An  acquaintance  of  his,  a  farmer,  was  sa 
alarmingly  beset  by  these  destructive  marauders,  whose 
name  was  legion,  that  the  usual  aids  of  do»s,  cats, 
ferrets,  traps,  &c.,  were  unavailing  ;  he  was  fairly  put 
to  his  wit's  end.  He  at  length  be-hought  him — lucky 
thought— that  the  most  effectual  way  of  dispersing  an 
ungovernable  mob  or  enemies  of  whatever  kind,  was  to 
call  in  aid  the  red  coats  ;  so  the  next  rat  caught  in  a 
trap  he  enlisted  or  impressed  into  his  service,  had  him 
nolens  volens  clothed  securely  in  scarlet,  and  then  let 
him  loose  ;  away  he  madly  galloped,  and  dashed  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy— consternation  seized  upon  the 
whole  host  instanteT—ib&  panic  became  general — helter- 
skelter  they  went— he  screaming  and  they  too;  the 
harder  they  ran  the  more  he  strove  to  keep  up  with 
them,  so  that  at  last  it  became  "  every  one  for 
himself,  and  a  certain  personage  take  the  hindmost ;" 
"  iu  less  than  no  time,"  or  four-and-twenty  hours, 
not  an  enemy  was  to  be  seen.   Ullswater,  January  23. 

"  Mix  one  shilling's  worth    of   Spanish   flies  in  a 

bottle  of  the  best  French  brandy  ;  cork  it  well,  aud 
after  shaking,  deposit  the  bottle  in  smoking  horse  dung  ; 
let  it  remain  six  weeks  and  it  will  he  fit  for  use."  A 
few  drops  of  this  liquid  is  said  to  entice  them  from  their 
hides  into  any  kind  of  trap  you  choose  to  employ.  I 
have  not  used  the  remedy  myself,  but  it  is  well  worth  a 
trial.  A  Subscriber. 

Pear  Moths.— I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Westwood  for 
reminding  me  of  his  paper  upon  Tortrix  angustiorana,. 
written  12  years  back.  In  referring  to  it  i  apprehend 
he  has  been  too  hasty  in  jumping  at  conclusions,  for  I 
am  unable  to  reconcile  his  version  of  the  economy  of 
this  moth  with  -Mr.  Graham's.  Mr.  Westwood's  cater- 
pillars lived  upon  the  Apricot  buds  and  leaves  in  May, 
Mr.  Graham's  inhabited  the  crowns  of  Pears  in  the 
winter  ;  surely  these  cannot  be  the  same  ;  and  so  far 
from  proving  that  the  caterpillar  does,  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred  that  it  does  not  "  pass  the  winter  in  the  larva 
state,  ready  to  commence  its  attack  upon  the  young 
buds  and  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  developed  in  the 
spring."  It  is  very  remarkable  that  of  all  the  cater- 
pillars I  have  reared  during  five  years'  residence  at 
Hayes,  with  a  garden  faft-Iy  stocked  with  Pears,  Apples, 
Plums,  Peaches,  and  Apricots,  I  should  never  have  bred 
the  Tortrix  angustiorana,  from  hundreds  of  larvae 
which  spin  up  in  the  spring-buds  of  those  trees.  I  can 
rely  upon  Mr.  Graham's  accuracy,  and  I  shall  leave 
him  to  satisfy  Mr.  Westwood's  doubts.  I  may  how- 
ever testify  to  the  brown  spots  not  being  decayed  when 
the  Pears  were  given  to  me,  and  the  webs  were  white, 
as  I  believe  they  always  are,  with  the  smaller  moths. 
It  is  of  little  import,  but  Mr.  Westwood  speaks  of  my 
finding  the  moths  "  on  the  palings  of  the  Regent's 
Park,  adjoining  the  New-road  ;"  such  is  not  my  state, 
ment,  and  it  so  happened  that  it  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Park,  under  Primrose-hill,  where  there  are 
gardens  aud  fruit  trees.  I  must  also  be  permitted  to 
satisfy  your  readers  that  Mr.  Westwood  quite  misunder- 
stood the  purport  of  my  article  on  Odymerus,  the 
economy  of  which  was  sufficiently  explained  at  the  tune, 
and  well  understood  long  before  :  but  not  so  with 
regard  to  the  sand  wasps  infesting  bee-hives  and  render- 
ing them  disgusting  to  the  fastidious  bees  ;  this  was  a  new 
and  interesting  fact,  and  it  is  well  known  that  bees  will 
abandon  their  hives  when  any  intruders  take  possession, 
if  they  cannot  expel  them.  Possibly  the  sand-wasps 
in  no  other  way  injured  the  bees,  as  they  store  up 
caterpillars  for  their  young,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  will  purloin  the  honey,  but  they  certainly  have 
mouths  which  appear  to  be  not  inapplicable  to  such  a 
purpose,  and  the  males,  at  least,  are  well  known  to  feed 
upon  the  farina  of  flowers.  But  there  is  still  a  third 
charge,  of  my  ignorance  regar  ing  a  minute  Podura 
which  infests  Potato  haulm.  One  reason  why  I  did  not 
call  my  species  P.  Caulasiinus  was,  that  Mr.  Hardy's 
description  aud  ray  insects  did  not  agree  in  one  par- 
ticular. His  Podura  was  apparently  much  larger  flian 
mine,  the  colour  light  yellow,  and  uot  deep  ochreous; 
and  his  bad  six  white  spots  behind  the  posterior  legs, 
mine  had  none  ;  moreover,  many  of  my  specimens  were 
jet  black,  which  he  did  not  notice.  With  such  dis- 
crepancies, it  is  a  little  surprising  that  any  one  at  all 
conversant  with  specific  differences  should  positively 
1  assert  that  P.  Solani  and  P.  Caulastinus  are  the  same. 
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In  my  essays,  both  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  in  the  Chronicle,  my  object  has 
been  to  lay  befoi'e  my  readers  new  facts  on  good 
authority  ;  and  tliese  should  be  fairly  investigated,  and 
not  cavilled  at,  if  knowledge  is  to  be  elicited  and  the 
public  instructed.  I  may  be  excused  for  adding,  that 
in  1842  the  economy  of  Pemphredon  or  Cemonus  uni- 
color  was  published  in  the  above  Journal,  as  well  as 
three  other  insects,  which  store  up  the  aphides  as  food 
for  their  larire.  They  will  avail  themselves  of  any  tube 
open  for  their  reception,  and  consequently  the  ends  of 
straws  on  a  thatched  roof  sometimes  afford  accom- 
modation to  very  extensive  families.  J.  Curtis.  — 
Mr.  Westwood,  in  last  week's  Chronicle,  seems  to  think 
that  no  one,  from  reading  the  account  of  "  Ruricola," 
can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larva  of  this  moth 
feeds  upon  the  Pear  itself,  or  that  it  is  naturally  in- 
jurious to  that  fruit.  This  appears  to  me  rather  extra- 
ordinary, as  "Ruricola"  has  so  distinctly  shown  the 
extent  to  which  the  caterpillar  has  preyed  on  the  rind 
in  the  portion  of  the  Pear  figured  ;  in  addition  to  which 
he  states,  in  one  place,  "  injurious  as  the  caterpillar  is 
to  the  Pear,  I  doubt  not  its  history  will  interest  pomo- 
logists  ;"  aud  in  another  part  he  observes,  ''  The  injury 
which  this  caterpillar  does  to  the  finest  sorts  of  keeping 
Pears  renJers  it  desirable  to  find  a  remedy,"  and  imme- 
diately suggests  the  best  one  possible.  But  even  if 
these  statements  were  wanting,  how  could  Mr.  West- 
wood  suppose  the  caterpillars  could  exist  for  three  or 
four  months,  if  not  on  the  Pear,  while  enclosed  in  a  glass 
tumbler  ?  Surely  this  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
"  ordinary  economy  of  insect  life."  In  order  to  remove 
any  doubt  upon  the  suliject,  I  beg  to  say  the  caterpillar 
does  feed  upon  the  rind  of  the  Pear  surrounding  the 
calyx,  into  which  convenient  den  he  retires  when  his 
appetite  is  satisfied ;  and  the  method  by  which  I  bred 
the  moth  was  by  supplyitig  the  caterpillar  with  a  fresh 
Pear  as  soon  as  he  had  produced  decay  upon  the  first 
on  which  I  found  him.  If,  therefore,  any  one  besides 
Mr.  Westwood  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
caterpillar  is  not  naturally  injurious  to  the  Pear,  he 
has  certainly  formed  a  very  erroneous  one,  which  I 
trust  these  particulars  will  remove.  Mr.  Westwood  is 
also  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  was  merely  an  acci- 
dental adoption  of  winter  quarters  by  the  caterpillar, 
for  I  have  found  dozens  of  them  in  the  same  caves 
during  the  last  three  years.  Yet  Mr.  Westwood 
scruples  not  to  say  that  it  this  were  the  case,  the  habits 
of  the  insect  must  have  been  long  since  observed.  Now 
were  this  trite  argument  infallible,  not  a  few  of  Mr. 
Westwood's  own  original  discoveries,  including  the  last 
given  in  your  Paper,  might  be  set  down  as  mere  ec- 
centricities, for  the  dead  snags  on  a  standard  Rose 
trea  are  rather  more  prominent  objects  than  the  calyx 
of  a  Pear  ;  yet  in  these  snags  Mr.  Westwood  lias  been 
able  to  "  pick  up  facts  in  regard  to  four  or  five  species 
of  insects,  the  economy  of  which  has  hitherto  remained 
unknown."  The  snag  of  a  Rose  tree  may  offer  to  IJr. 
Westwood  "  a  mine  of  interesting  observation,"  but  the 
calyx  of  a  Pear  is  not  permitted  to  contain  a  single 
caterpillar  for  the  observation  of  "Ruricola."     Alas! 

"  Ruricola  !  "  into  wliit  errors  hast  thou  not  led  me 

who  hast  so  often  declared  to  me  that  the  field  of  Nature 
is  wide  enough  for  us  all,  and  that  there  are  recesses  in 
her  magnificent  cabinet  which  generations  to  come  will 
fail  to  exhaust — who  hast  taught  me  that  insects  are  led 
by  an  unerring  instinct  to  feed  on  that  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  their  tastes  and  most  suitable  to  their 
peculiar  constitutions,  and  to  take  up  their  abodes  in 
those  places  whence  they  can  most  readily  supply  their 
wants,  and  where  they  can  rest  most  secure  against  their 
enemies.  With  the  Odymerus  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  "  Ruricola "  will  be  able 
to  give  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  it.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  Smynthurus  Solani,  I  must  say  a  few 
words,  as  Mr.  Westwood  implies  that  Mr,  Curtis  bor- 
rowed his  information  of  this  insect  from  Mr.  Hardy, 
who  published  an  account  of  it  in  184S.  Now,  Mr. 
Curtis,  to  my  own  knowledge,  was  acquainted  with  the 
insect  at  least  two  years  before  this  ;  for  I  found  it 
myself  on  the  Potato  in  1846,  and  sent  him  specimens 
of  it  ;  moreover,  I  subsequently  gave  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  it  i»  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  for  that  year.  It  is,  therefore,  most  probable 
that  Mr.  Hardy  himself  obtained  his  information  of 
this  insect  from  the  above  source,  although  I  do  not 
presume  to  say  that  he  did  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Mr.  Curtis  did  not  derive  his  knowledge  from  Mr. 
Hardy.  I  may  add,  that  no  author  is  more  particular 
in  citing  authorities  than  Mr,  Curtis,  although  it  is 
matter  of  notoriety  that  very  heavy  contributions  have 
been  levied  upon  the  stores  contained  in  his  unrivalled 
works,  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment.  F.  J. 
Graham. 

Half-hardij  Plants. — In  your  answers  to  corre- 
spondents (which  by  the  way  I  must  own  you  give  with 
praiseworthy  and  unexampled  patience),  you  speak  of 
Limonia  laureola  as  a  fine  thing,  and  ask,  "  Is  it  hardy  ? 
Tell  us  all  about  it."  The  reply  to  this  inquiry  I  shall 
eagerly  look  for,  as  I  have  during  the  last  year  planted 
a  small  specimen  of  this  species  against  an  east  wall, 
where  it  has  borne  the  recent  severe  weather  very  well. 
Loudon  tells  us  that  it  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  from  seeds  sent  by  Dr.  Royle, 
who  found  it  on  the  tops  of  cold  and  lofty  mountains  in 
the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  for  some  months  buried 
under  snow.  Is  it  a  fruit-bearing  species,  with  fragrant 
blossoms  ?  [No.]  If  so,  it  will  be  a  truly  valuable  addition 
to  our  shrubberies.  Many  of  my  old  favourites  have  thus 
far  borne  the  intense  cold  with  which  we  have  been  visited, 


though  a  few  small  seedling  Acacias  from  New  Zealand 
have  lost  their  leaves,  aud  Veronica  speeiosahas  itsyoung 
shoots  injured,  except  where  nailed  close  to  the  wall.  I 
see,  too,  that  many  unripened  twigs  of  Viburnum  odo- 
ratissimum  are  damaged.  I  trust  that  the  readers  of 
the  Chronicle  will  record  their  experience  of  the  hardi- 
hood of  any  exotics,  that  otliers  may  benefit  by  it  ;  for 
surely  there  must  be  numberless  plants  that  will  stand 
our  climate,  if  a  trial  be  afforded  them  ;  and  probably 
the  trial  is  making  and  has  been  made,  unknown  to  any 
one  but  theexperimentaliser.  Pinus  Hartwegii  and  Rus- 
selliana  are  unscathed  with  me,  and  Pinus  Gordoniana, 
maerophylla,  filifolia,  and  longifolia  likely  to  succeed 
equally  well,  and  the  evergreen  variety  of  Taxodium 
distichura.  I  want  the  names  of  a  few  good  Coniferous 
plants  of  striking  beauty,  to  adorn  the  shrubby  side  of  a 
Grass  terrace  600  feet  long,  half  the  length  of  which  is 
open  to  the  south-west;  gales,  and  situated  high ;  the 
other  half  is  sheltered  by  Fir  trees.  Can  you  assist  me  ? 
Most  interesting  as  is  the  description  of  Elvastou,  it  is 
on  too  magnificeut  a  scale  to  gather  hints  from.  A  De- 
vonian. [The  Limonia  in  question  is  a  Himalayan  plant, 
really  belonging  to  the  genus  Skimmia.  It  is  figured  in 
Wallich's  "  Plantae  Asiaticte."  We  want  to  know  hov,r 
it  bears  the  weather.  Among  the  best  Conifers  for 
your  purpose  are  Cupressus  Goveniana,  macrocarpa,  and 
funebris,  Abies  Deodara  and  Douglasii,  Juniperua  ex- 
celsa,  Pinus  insignis,  brutia,  and  Pallasiana.] 

Apprentice  Fees. — With  your  permission,  I  will  just 
take  a  passing  glance  at  the  arguments  of  your  corre- 
spondent "  Elpidophorus,"  published  Last  week.  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  the  Leading  Article  in  the  previous 
iS'umber,  and  have  no  intention  to  defend  the  gentle- 
men of  the  "  blue  and  green  apron  "  notoriety,  leaving 
them  to  your  correspondent,  who  seems  to  understand 
their  "  natural  history  "  so  well.  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  iu  respect  to  quite  a  different  class  of  men — 
gardeners.  I  view  gardening  as  a  science,  and  a  gar- 
dener as  an  intelligent  man,  and  a  respectable  man. 
There  are  many  such  at  the  present  time,  and  your 
propositions  for  a  moderately  high  premium  with  ap- 
prentices is  excellent,  and  that  no  gardener  should  take 
part  of  the  wages  of  any  young  man  for  "  improve- 
ment." By  adlicring  to  these  rules  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  gardeners,  as  a  body,  will  be  much  more  select 
than  they  are  now.  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
weeds  will  choke  up  occasionally  the  more  useful  pro- 
duction. I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  any  gardener  has 
a  "  legal"  right  to  take  apprentices  for  a  profit  without 
his  employer's  sanction,  but  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in 
saying  there  are  very  few  gentlemen,  who  have  gar- 
deners of  any  note,  that  would  have  any  objection  to  it 
— nay,  but  would  rather  pride  themselves  in  having  a 
gardener  of  known  abilities.  Besides,  where  is  a  youth  to 
be  taught  gardeuing  but  in  a  gentleman's  establishment, 
certainly  not  in  a  nursery  ;  that  would  be  about  the 
same  thing  as  to  send  a  lad  to  a  flour-miU  to  learn  the 
baking  business.  As  to  hindering  a  gardener's  time,  it 
is  no  such  thing  ;  the  apprentice  follows  the  routine 
until  he  becomes  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  Jto  cause 
a  thirst  for  inquiring  scientifically  into  its  objects,  then 
is  the  time  he  is  really  learning,  and  will  require  some 
books  and  explanations  from  the  gardener  ;  this,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  gone  into  in  the  evenings.  I  would, 
by  the  way,  tell  apprentices  that  no  man  can  become 
a  good  gardener  in  the  full  sense,  by  merely  following  a 
prescribed  set  of  rules ;  to  be  a  really  useful  man  he 
must  dive  into  science,  particularly  those  that  gar- 
dening bears  directly  on,  such  as  vegetable  physiology, 
chemistry,  &c.  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  can  scarcely  study  any 
science  upon  which  gardening  does  not  bear  more  or 
less.  I  can  tell  him,  too,  that  none  of  the  businesses 
or  "  professions "  of  the  day  present  more  scope  for 
the  mind,  and  that  he  must  not  rest  under  the  banner 
of  ignorance,  but  bring  more  mind  than  a  common 
labourer  or  artisan.  "Elpidophorus"  speaks  of  gar- 
deners as  "  a  useful  class  of  labourers ;"  it  is  some 
little  satisfaction,  after  all,  to  hear  that  they  are  useful. 
Labourers  we  all  are  in  a  certain  sense,  but  employers 
are  generally  aware  that  to  have  their  places  properly 
and  economically  managed,  they  do  best  to  employ  an 
intelligent  man,  not  a  mere  labourer.  I  console  myself 
by  thinking  your  correspondent  does  not  Icnow  the  anxiety 
and  responsibility  devolving  on  a  gardener,  in  addition  to 
tbe  many  privations  he  has  to  endure  before  he  is  old 
enough  to  take  a  head  situation,  which,  generally 
speaking,  is  five  or  six  years  more  tlian  that  of  ordinary 
trades.  Neither  do  we  find  them  on  tlie  whole  a  dis- 
contented body  ;  but,  of  course,  like  all  sensible  men, 
they  strive  for  advancement,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
often  get  it.  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  feeling 
assured  you  will  spare  no  pains  to  place  the  gardener  in 
his  proper  position,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  trade  or 
"  profession,"  /.  N.  [  We  have  many  letters  on  the 
same  subject,  but  we  think  it  needless  to  publish  more, 
after  expres^iing  our  own  opinion  on  tlie  subject  in 
another  column.] 


Hisloire  N'aUirelle  des    Quinquinas,     Par  M.  H.   A. 

Weddell,  M.D.     Paris,  Masson.    Folio.    Pp.  108,  and 

34  plates,  engraved  on  copper. 
At  last  we  possess  in  the  admirable  work  before  us  an 
authentic  and  complete  history  of  those  little  known 
trees,  called  after  a  Countess  Cinchon,  whose  medicinal 
importance  may  be  said  to  have  'placed  them  at  the 
head  of  remedial  agents  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Hitherto  the  real  relation  which  the  Pe- 
ruvian barks  of  commerce  bear  to  the  species  described 


by  botanists,  and  the  modes  of  accurately  distinguishing 
them,  or  of  judging  of  their  qualities  by  mere  inspec- 
tion, have  been  among  the  most  perplexing  subjects  in 
medical  botany  ;  no  two  authors  agreeing  upon  the 
subject,  and  none  having  the  skill  to  separate  the  true 
from  the  false.  The  honour  of  accomplishing  this  very 
important  task  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Weddell. 

This  gentleman,  at  once  a  practised  botanist,  a  skilful 
physician,  and  an  energetic  traveller,  resolved  to  solve 
the  great  enigma  by  a  personal  visit  to  every  district 
where  "  barks "  are  collected.  In  the  words  of  the 
French  committee,  which  was  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
liminai-y  examination  of  his  collections,  "  the  traveller 
accompanied  the  bark  peelers  or  Casoarilleros  to  the 
vast  forests  iu  which  the  Cinchona  trees  are  scattered, 
distant  many  a  league  from  inhabited  places.  Days  and 
nights  he  lived  in  huts  with  these  men ;  he  then  fol- 
lowed the  barks,  from  hand  to  hand,  till  they  reached 
the  port  where  they  were  shipped,  and  thus  he  was 
enabled  to  ascertain  personally  their  real  history,  which 
is  not  always  known  in  the  markets  of  America,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  of  Europe."  Dr.  Weddell  entirely 
confirms  the  statement  that  there  is  so  little  proportion 
between  consumption  and  supply  that  the  most  valuable 
sorts  are  threatened  with  rapid  destruction.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  probability  that  this  calamity, 
for  such  it  must  surely  be  considered,  can  be  arrested, 
unless  the  best  species  are  introduced  into  European 
colonies  suited  to  their  cultivation.  This  is  fortunately 
not  unlikely  to  be  accomplished,  for  the  finest  of  all,  the 
Calisaya,  has  been  raised  in  England  from  seed  commu- 
nicated by  Dr,  Weddell  through  his  friend  Mr.  Pentland, 
aud  w^e  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  gentlemen  have 
also  placed  seeds  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  many  parts  of  whose  vast  territories  the  plant 
is  certain  to  find  a  suitable  soil  and  climate.  This 
Calisaya,  the  discovery  of  whose  real  origin  is  entirely 
owing  to  Dr.  Weddell,  is  incomparably  superior  to  the 
others  of  the  genus.  It  is  the  great  source  of  quinine, 
every  100  lbs.  of  its  bark  yielding  from  3  to  3|  lbs.  of 
the  sulphate. 

Not  a  point  in  the  structure  or  economy  of  these 
plants  lias  been  neglecied  by  the  author.  His  detailed 
observations  upon  the  hitherto  ill-understood  anatomy 
of  the  bark  are  full  of  interest  and  important  facts  ;  his 
botanical  discrimination  of  the  peculiarities  by  which 
the  genera  aud  species  are  to  be  di>3tinguished,  appear  to 
have  exhausted  that  part  of  the  subject;  and  the  great 
questions  of  geographical  distribution,  climate,  soil,  and 
other  circumstances  affecting  the  range  of  species,  are 
discussed  at  large  aud  fully,  without  the  prolixity  so 
commonly  observed  in  the  writings  of  travellers  who  are 
incapable  of  determining  what  are  the  material  points  of 
such  a  subject.  Our  narrow  limits  prevent  our  quoting 
at  much  length  the  views  of  Dr.  Weddell  upon  this  great 
question,  but  we  should  scarcely  do  it  justice  were  we  to 
omit  the  following  conclusion  to  his  examination  of  the 
Cinchona  climate. 

"  To  name  all  the  trees  or  remarkable  plants  which 
grow  in  company  with  the  Cinchonas  would  be  to  give 
a  catalogue  of  a  large  part  of  the  vegetable  productions 
of  western  America,  or,  if  you  please,  of  a  climate 
which  at  one  aud  the  same  time  produces  Wheat  and 
Maize,  the  Sugar-cane  and  Plantain,  Cotton  bushes  and 
Coco  shrubs.  Palms  are  fouud  through  the  whole 
extent  of  this  zone,  and  in  some  places  constitute  a 
principal  constituent  of  the  forests,  which  are  adorned 
moreover  by  tree  Ferns,  huge  climbers  in  countless 
numbers,  great  Arads,  Cecropias,  an  Oak  (the  Quercas 
granatensis).  Bamboos,  an  infinite  variety  of  Melasto- 
mada,  with  species  of  Laplacea,  Maorocnemum,  Li- 
siacthus,  Citrosnia,  Condaminea,  Clusia,  Myrospermutn, 
Myrica,  &c.  In  a  word  the  Cinchona  forests  present 
to  the  eye  that  mixture  of  majestic  forms,  and  brilliant 
colours,  with  which  it  is  usual  to  paint  virgin  nature  iu 
the  tropics  ;  and  I  may  add  that,  excepting  the  in- 
equality of  the  surface,  I  found  much  geueral  resem- 
blance between  the  Ipecacuanha  forests  of  Matto 
Grosso  and  those  where  I  studied  the  Cinchonas  in  cer- 
tain poiuts  of  Bolivia  and  Peru." 

"  Finally,  the  region  inhabited  by  the  genus  Cinchona, 
as  it  is  now  limited,  extends  over  about  29°  of  latitude. 
It  represents  a  narrow  riband,  which  with  its  benda 
describes  a  vast  curve,  following  the  direction  of  the 
great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  commencing  with  the 
19th  parallel  South,  and  generally  coinciding  with  its 
eastern  slope,  where  it  maintains  an  elevation  va- 
rying a  little  according  to  latitude,  but  confined 
within  the  limits  of  1200  and  3270  metres.  The  middle 
of  this  curve,  which  is  at  the  same  time  its  most 
western  limit,  and  nearest  the  coast- line,  is  situated 
near  Loxa,  on  the  82d  degree  of  longitude  west  of 
Paris  ;  its  lower  extremity  touches  upon  the  62d  degree, 
aud  its  upper  disappears  about  the  70th." 

We  forbear  to  enter  upon  the  botanical  details  intro- 
duced into  Dr.  Weddell's  work  ;  opportunities  for  doing 
so  will  occur  hereafter,  when  the  species  now  growing 
in  our  garden  shall  have  produced  their  flowers.  In 
the  meanwhile,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself, 
which  is  indispensable  in  all  botanical  or  medical 
libraries,  and  which  ought  to  be  found  wherever  the 
works  of  Humboldt  have  a  place. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  add  that  it  is  illus- 
trated by  a  charming  view  of  the  Cinchona  forests  of 
Carabaya,  engraved  after  a  sketch  by  the  author,  by 
32  exquisite  drawings  of  the  Cinchonas  and  their  barks, 
executed  by  Riocreux  and  Steinheil,  and  by  an  excel- 
lent map  of  the  intertropical  Andes,  illustrating  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  genus  Cinchona. 
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(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
GENERAL  REMARKS. 
If  the  frost  continues  with  anjthing  like  severity 
much  longer,  a  considerable  amount  of  forethought  will 
be  necessary  in  turning  tlie  time  to  the  best  account  by 
devoting  it  to  such  worli  as  can  be  performed  most 
economically  during  such  weather,  and  which  will  fa- 
cilitate other  work  in  future  months.  If  this  principle 
be  not  energetically  and  prudently  acted  upon,  the 
spring  work  will  be  much  hindered,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  a  gardener  to 
recover  the  proper  order  and  timely  succession  of  liis 
crops.  If  the  Potato  crops  were  not  all  planted  before 
Christmas,  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  jobs  after  the 
weather  changes,  and  part  of  the  interim  may  be  use- 
fully employed  in  making  preparations  for  this  crop.  The 
non-advisability  of  using  manure  must  doubtless  be 
firmly  impressed  on  the  minda  of  all  our  readers,  and 
instead  thereof  we  would  recommend  the  use  of  burnt 
clay  or  charred  refuse.  Experiments  we  made  last 
year  with  these  materials  convince  us  that  they  act  in 
many  instauces  as  preventives  of  disease,  and  in  all 
cases  the  produce  is  clearer  skinned,  firmer  in  sub- 
stance, and  better  for  domestic  purposes  than  the  same 
varieties  are  when  grown  on  similar  ground  without  this 
amelioration  of  the  soil.  Our  mode  of  proceeding  is  to 
plaut  them  as  we  dig  the  ground  over  ;  after  making  a 
trench,  we  strew  some  of  the  burned  clay  and  charred 
stuff  in  the  bottom,  and  on  it  place  the  sets  about 
6  inches  from  the  surface,  and  over  them  we  place  a 
liberal  allowance  of  the  mixture,  that  the  young  tubers 
may  be  formed  in  it.  An  important  point  is,  that  they 
have  plenty  of  room  between  the  plants,  say  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  variety, 
whether  long  or  short-topped.  Some  of  the  hands  may 
be  usefully  employed  in  trimming  and  pointing  stakes 
for  Peas  and  flowering  plants,  and  in  making  besoms  ; 
such  work  is  done  as  easily  now  as  at  any  time,  and  the 
advantage  of  so  doing  will  be  appreciated  when  these 
things  come  ready  to  hand  at  a  busier  season.  Various 
jobs  of  this  kind  will  suggest  themselves,  such  as  pre- 
paring pots,  crocks,  tallies,  &c. 

PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Greenhouse Any  plants  which  have  done  flowering, 

or  which  are  commencing  their  growth,  may  now  be 
potted.  This  will  include  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Acacias, 
Oranges,  &c.  By  potting  them  as  they  go  out  of  bloom, 
it  will  save  time  six  weeks  hence,  when  work  is  more 
pressing.  In  potting  these  plants,  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  making  the  new  soil  sufficiently  firm 
to  cause  the  water  to  percolate  equally  through  it  and 
the  old  ;  after  potting  they  should  be  placed  in  a  mode- 
rate temperature,  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  growing  at 
a  rate  consistent  with  the  amount  of  light.  Oranges  will 
be  benefited  by  a  slight  bottom  heat  (without  increasing 
the  top  heat),  to  enable  the  roots  to  get  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  tops.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
watering  newly-potted  hard-wooded  plants.  Examine 
the  Pelargoniums  intended  for  a  June  display,  and  shift 
any  that  require  it.  Those  for  May  flowering  should  not 
be  potted  again.  Where  these  plants  are  grown  in  well 
ventilated  houses,  they  will  be  benefited  by  a  slight 
syringing  every  fine  day,  about  2  o'clock,  as  the  sun 
begins  to  decline.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  and  other 
forced  bulbs,  should  be  freely  supplied  with  water;  a 
little  attention  in  this  respect  will  considerably  prolong 
their  period  of  bloom.  Bring  successions  of  these 
useful  plants  forward  in  a  mild  bottom-heat  of  about 
60°,  the  top  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  to  55°, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air.  No  heat  suits  these  so  well  as 
that  from  a  bed  of  well  fermenled  horse  litter  and  Oak 
leaves.  Both  flowers  and  foliage  are  finer  than  when 
they  grow  in  a  temperature  obtained  by  means  of  flues 
or  pipes. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Vineries.— If  the  Vines  have  any  of  their  roots  in  the 
open  border,  it  should  be  covered  with  fermenting  litter, 
to  afford   a   slight  heat   to   them.     If  the  fermenting 
Toateriixl  rises  to  about  75°  or  80°,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  soil  beneath  will  range  from  60°  to  05°  ; 
a  thermometer  should  be  occasionally  inserted  into  the 
latter,  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  roots,  either  by 
excess  or  want  of  warmth.     A  little  ingenuity  is  neces- 
sary to  make  young  rods  break  regularly  at  this  season  ; 
it  may  be  managed  by  bending  them  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  rafter,  and  curving  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
elevate  the  buds  nearest  the    ba^e  above  their  more 
precocious  brethren,  which  in  their  turn  must  be  induced 
to  break  regularly  by  the  same  method.     After  the  buds 
begin  to  break,  let  the  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  be 
-carefully  regulated,  not  exceeding  55°  by  night,  until 
they  are  all  broken,  nor  65°  by   day,  unless  with  sun- 
ieat.     Great  care  will  now  be  necesbary  lo  prevent  weak 
and  slender  shoots,  as  an  undue  amount  of  artificial  heat 
for  a  few  days  at   this  season  will  do  irreparable  injury 
in  this  respect.     Rub  off  all  buds  which  do  not  ehow 
fruit,  as  soon  as  they  are  distinguishable,  except  where 
they  are  required  for  the  formation  of  wood.    If  useless 
shoots  are  allowed  to  remain,  they  exhaust  the  stored- 
up  energies  of  tlie  plant,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
better   purposes,    and    by  the  time  they  are  able   to 
elaborate  sap,  either  fur  themselves  or  their  neighbours, 
they  must  be  cut  out  of  the  way.     It  should    be  re- 
membered that  only  a  certain  breadth  of  foliage  can  be 
exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  suu's  rays,  and 
the  whole  of  this  should  consist  of  the  leaves  belonging 
to  the  present  and  future  fruit-bearing  spurs.     It  is  no 
leas  a  disadvantage  to  retain  too  many  of  those  which 
do  thow  fruit ;  it  the  Vines  happen  to  be  in  first-rate 


condition,  probably  every  bud  will  show  a  bunch  or 
two,  but  to  allow  them  all  to  remain  would  cause  disap- 
poiutment  in  this  year's  crop,  and  materially  injure 
next  year's  also.  As  soon  as  the  most  promising  shows 
can  be  distinguished,  they  should  be  reduced  to  a 
number  consistent  with  the  present  power  and  future 
strength  of  the  Vines,  and  in  no  case  should  be  left  more 
than  one  bunch  on  a  spur. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Propagating  half-hardy  plants  for  masses  should  now 
be  proceeded  with,  in  order  that  they  may  be  well 
established  before  turning-out  time  arrives.  Any  kmds, 
of  which  you  do  not  at  present  possess  a  sufficient 
quantity,  should  be  put  into  a  warm  moist  temperature, 
to  induce  them  to  make  young  shuots.  These  will 
strike  freely  in  a  similar  situation,  and  after  having  pro- 
duced several  crops  of  cuttings,  they  may  be  gradually 
hardened  off.  Cuttings  of  scjriet  Geraniums,  Calceo- 
larias, Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  a  host  of  other  things 
struck  now,  and  encouraged  by  careful  management,  as 
regards  potting,  and  a  genial  temperature,  will  not  be 
much  behind  autumn  struck  plants  ;  and  a  fine  display 
is  made  during  summer,  in  many  places  where,  during 
winter,  only  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plants  are  kept  to 
supply  cuttings  in  February  and  March. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  who,  like  ourselves, 
believe  that  *' all's  for  the  best,"  would  gladly  see  the 
end  of  this  very  old-fashioned  winter  ;  though,  if  our 
instructions  have  been  attended  to,  they  will  have  found 
plenty  to  do.  It  is  some  gratification  to  know  that  all 
the  compost  heaps  have  been  well  frozen  through,  and 
that  abundance  of  provision,  in  the  shape  of  rotten 
leaves,  &c.,  has  been  collected  and  laid  up  for  future 
use.  When  the  frost  goes,  the  amateur  will  see  the 
advantage  of  early  potting  the  layers  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  which  will  in  that  case  look  stout  and  healthy, 
even  after  this  very  severe  frost,  whilst  those  deferred 
till  November,  will  be  "not  quite  the  thing."  As  soon 
as  the  frost  goes,  we  shall  have  abundance  of  work. 
Dahlias  even  now  may  be  started  ;  and  if  not  put 
into  heat  yet,  it  will  be  advisable  to  look  the  stock 
over,  that  if  any  varieties  are  lost,  applicatiou  may  be 
made  in  time  to  replace  them.  Should  mild  weather 
ensue  before  our  next  calendar,  give  abundance  of  air 
to  all  i)lant3  in  frames  ;  when  we  say  this,  we  do  not 
mean  that  they  should  be  exposed  in  boisterous  windy 
weather  ;  this,  after  having  been  kept  comparatively 
closed,  would  ba  bad  policy  ;  the  amateur  must  exercise 
discretion  in  these  matters. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN, 

Filbert  Bushes. — As  soon  as  the  female  flowers  can 
be  distinguished,  the  bushes  should  be  systematically 
pruned.  All  the  shoots  which  do  not  show  fruit  should 
be  shortened,  regulating  their  length  according  to  their 
strength,  and  spurring  the  weak  ones  in  close  to  the  old 
wood  ;  it  will  bo  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  shoots, 
to  prevent  over  crowding.  After  regulating  the  head, 
clear  away  the  nest  of  suckers  with  which  these  bushes 
are  too  frequently  encumbered.  If  the  bushes  appear 
weak  they  should  be  assisted  during  the  growing  season, 
or,  if  too  strong,  root  pruned.  There  is  no  reusou  why 
a  collection  of  Nut  bushes  may  nut  be  as  fruitful  and 
ornamental  as  a  collection  of  dwarf  Apples  or  of  pyra- 
midal Pear  trees.  In  pruning,  a  little  precaution  is 
necessary  not  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  male  catkins, 
until  some  days  after  all  the  female  flowers  are  ex- 
panded ;  and  as  many  of  the  bushes  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  destitute  of  male  flowers,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  procure  some  well-lurnished  brauches  from  other 
bushes,  and  shake  them  gently  over  those  which  have 
female  flowers  only. 

KITCHEN  G.4.RDEN.  _ 

At  this  season  we  give  a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  to 
all  ground  which  has  been  trenched  several  weeks,  as 
soon  as  it  will  bear  treading  upon,  and  after  the  salt 
has  been  applied  we  fork  over  the  surface.  The  im- 
provement in  the  crops  by  this  means  is  very  visible, 
and  thousands  of  insects  are  destroyed  by  it.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  a  dressing  of  2  lbs.  to 
the  superficial  yard  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
Asparagus  beds,  and  the  dressing  may  be  repeated  in 
the  beginning  of  April.  A  good  dressing  of  salt  is  not 
less  beneficial  to  the  crops  of  Seakale.  Besides  the  in- 
creased vigour  and  health  of  these  sea  side  plants,  when 
salt  has  been  freely  used,  it  possesses  the  additional  good 
property  of  destroying  insects  and  ordinary  weeds,  and 
thus  economising  labour  in  the  regular  keeping  of  the 
place.  An  early  crop  of  round  Spinach  should  be  sown 
this  week  on  a  warm  border.  Frame  Potatoes. — For 
this  purpose,  make  up  a  bed  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves, 
sufficient  to  produce  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  They  should 
be  started  in  boxes  of  leaf-mould,  and  planted  as  soon 
as  they  have  produced  shoots  an  inch  long  ;  by  taking 
this  precaution  all  gaps  are  prevented.  They  should 
be  planted  9  inches  apart  and  6  inches  deep,  with 
3  ioches  of  soil  between  the  sets  and  the  bed  of  leaves. 
By  planting  them  this  depth  at  once,  the  trouble  of 
earthing  up  is  avoided,  and  an  excellent  opportunity 
is  afforded  of  getting  a  crop  of  Radishes,  which  will  be 
ready  to  draw  before  they  are  in  the  way  of  the  Pota- 
toes. It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  both  Radishes 
and  Potatoes,  to  admit  air  freely,  and  to  draw  off  the 
sashes  entirely,  during  mild  weather.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  will  admit  of  it,  preparations  should  be  made 
for  planting  new  beds  of  Horse-radish  and  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  ;  for  the  former  the  ground  should  be  finely 
broken  in  trenching,  that  the  new  under-ground  stems 
may  be  formed  clean  and  straight ;  and  as  the  last- 
named  vegetable  seldom  comes  to  maturity  in  this 
climate,  a  very  favourable  situation  should  be  chosen, 


that  it  may  have  the  best  possible  chance  of  forming 
its  tubers,  although  it  cannot  perfect  its  flowers.  The 
Horse-radish  requires  that  the  ground  should  be  rich 
and  deeply  trenched  ;  and  that  there  may  be  no  delay 
when  the  weather  changes,  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  frosty  weather  to  get  the  necessary  manure  in 
readiness  on  to  the  ground.  The  soil  best  adapted  for 
growing  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  to  perfection  is  a  light 
rather  sandy  loam,  as  a  rich  soil  makes  them  grow  too 
rank,  and  puts  oflF  the  formation  of  tubers  to  too  late 
a  period. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

An.ictochilcs  and  Phtsdrus  :  G  H H.  Fiace  your  plants  in 
a  situation  in  tbe  s:ove  where  they  will  have  more  heat,  leas 
moisture,  and  plenty  of  light;  it  is  excess  of  moisture,  with- 
out a  Sufficiency  of  heat  and  licbt,  that  has  injured  them.Tf 

Azaleas — 12  dabdy  kinds  ;  3/  W.  Ruulans,  fulgens  superba, 
Adelaide,  exquisita,  gloria  mundi,  triumpbaus,  imperatrix, 
nudifiora  alba  plena,  dulcedo,  belle  rosette,  pontica  alba 
superba,  ardens,  "Watererii  ^ 

Books  :  J  E.  Any  respectable  bookseller  can  procure  **  Moore 
on  the  Cucumber  "  for  you  if  he  chooses. J— C£.  "  Huberts  on 
the  Vine  "  will  possibly  suit  you.  J— J  5.  See  the  advertise- 
ment of  last  week.  "  Paxton's  Flower  Garden"  will  be  a 
new  work  on  a  new  plan.  There  will  be  no  new  edition  of 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Catalogue  for  the  present. 

BfJDDLEA  GLOBOSA  :  LBS.  Propagate  by  cuttings  or  layers. 
It  is  an  old  South  American  shrub,  found  in  every  general 
catalogue  that  we  have  any  knowledtre  of.  Perhaps  Loudon's 
*'  Arboretum  Britunnicaai,"  the  small  edition  in  one  volume, 
may  suit  you. 

Coffee-pot  :  Co;fca.  Lebrun's  Patent.  It  has  stamped  on  it, 
"  Cafetiere  d'  Alexandre  Lsbrun.  Opticien  a  Paris."  J 

Cdcdmbebs  :  J E.  Cutbiil'a  Black  Spine. J— OB.  We  are  unable 
to  discover  any  unusual  bitterness  in  your  Cucumber  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  good  sort,  belonging  to  those  bearing  the  name  of 
Smyrna.  You  had  better  use  in  future  some  of  the  black- 
spined  varieties. 

Elvaston  :  John  Kinloch.  The  subject  of  your  request  is  ia 
manuscript,  and  will  shortly  appear.  li.  G. 

Heating  :  -1  Suh.  If  you  leave  the  sidea  of  the  tank  exposed  to 
the  house,  you  will  have  enough  of  both  bottom  and  top  heat, 
unless  yuui-  house  is  very  high. 

Insects  :  J  F.  The  insects  on  the  plant  from  Madagascar,  im- 
ported with  the  Guavafrom  Jamaica,  are  the  common  thrips 
of  the  hothouses.  The  plants  attacked  had  better  be  removed 
from  the  rest,  and  strongly  fumigated.  W. 

Joyce's  Stove:  A  A.  This  will  answer  the  purpose  imper- 
fectly, among  plants  ;  but  it  dries  the  air  very  much,  and 
should  only  be  used  in  extremity.  The  carbonic  acid  emitted 
by  it  will  not  hurt  plants  half  torpid  in  winter;  although  it 
destroys  animal  lite. 

Names  of  Fbdits  :  DMT.  2,  Downton  ;  7,  Golden  Pippin; 
8,  Scarlet  Crofton  1  9,  Uumelow's  Seedling  ;  17,  Deux  Ans  ; 
4*  5,  11,  12,  are  worthless,  and  not  at  all  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London. II 

Names  of  Plants  :  JR.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  be  a  gar- 
dener and  not  know  that  morsels  of  succulent  plants  cannot 
be  nimel  without  flowers  ?— J  Jff.  Ageratum  ccelestinum, 
and  Bupatorium  glandulosum, — H  H.  1,  Lastrea  spinulosa  ; 
2  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrura  ;  3,  A.  Iluta-muraria ; 
4'  A.  Trichomanes  ;  6,  Pulypodium  vulgare ;  G,  Lomaria 
borealis.  S.—J  I>.  Pteris  longifolia,  very  common  in  hot- 
houses. S.—G  W.  Certainly  not  Stypheha  tubiflora;  it  ap- 
pears to  be  Cyathodes  oxycedrus. 

Rhododendrons— 12  hardy  sorts  :  M  W,  Albertus,  Cataw- 
biense  superbum,  Lowii,  Ne  plus  ultra,  Nobieanura  ornatum. 
and  pictum  ;  ponticum  grandiflorum,  pictum,  and  spectabile  ; 
tyrianthinum,  Victoria,  venustum.Tf 

Shrubs- 12  new  ornamental  sorts  :  J/  W.  Weigela  rosea, 
Spiriea  Reevesiana,  prunifolla  (double),  and  expansa  ;  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorura,  Berberia  trtfoliata,  Eljeagnus  reflexa, 
Ceanothus  rigidus  and  cuneatus.  Daphne  Fortuni,  Deutzia 
staminea,  Syringa  Emodi.^ 

Temperature:  Gallicus.  We  regret  that  we  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  observations  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  say  what  the 
average  difference  would  ba.  in  winter  and  summer,  between 
a  thermometer  exposed  against  a  north  wall  and  one  in  the 
open  ground,  protected  merely  from  direct  solar  radiation. 
The  subject  deserves  attention.  The  ditference  between  a 
thermometer  protected  by  an  umbrella  and  one  freely  exposed 
may  amount  to  5  or  G  di-grees.H 

ToBACcj  :  G  R  M.  To  add  charcoal  to  Tobacco,  will  do  neither 
good  nor  harm  in  a  greenhouse. 

Tow.v  Plants:  Suh.  The  soot  and  dirt  chokes  the  pores  of 
their  leaves,  and  often  kills  them  ;  but  we  should  think  that 
with  ordinary  care  most  kinds  of  plants  (Conifers  perhaps 
excepted),  would  live  with  you  as  near  London  as  Dalston, 
See  an  article  on  this  subject,  at  p.  S22  of  our  volume  for  last 
year.J 

Vines:  A  Reader-  The  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  will  bear 
the  heat  of  a  Pine  stove.  Vines  that  have  been  taken  up  and 
replanted  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  much  fruit,  if  any, 
the  first  season. II 

Misc  ;  Ma'-hcac  WaUham.  Wereally  cannot  advise  you  In  such, 
matters  all  men  shou'd  judge  for  themselves.  You  may  not 
find  it  possible  to  get  in  o  the  garden  of  tlie  Horticultural 
Society.—  If  Loxley.  We  shall  be  happy  to  get  yu  supplied  by 
the  time  you  meotum  through  our  own  agent,— One  ShilUo^ 
will  be  given  for  No,  1,  18i6. 
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PERUVIAN  BARLEY.— This  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive species  was  imported  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  in 
1847,  and  promises  to  be  of  more  real  importance  to  the  Farmer, 
the  Maltster,  and  Brewer,  than  any  grain  hitherto  introduced. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  sufficiently  to  eulogise  its  merits,  which 
have  been  proved  of  so  high  a  class  that  it  must  eventually 
supersede  all  other  Barleys,  and  become  an  indispensable 
addition  to  our  cereal  crops.  Its  Malting  properties  have  been 
found  very  superior  to  all  other  iinds.  producing  Beer  of  a 
much  better  quality.  For  Feeding  it  is  inestimable  ;  the  grain 
hawing  no  husk  whatever,  it  yields  quite  as  much  meal  as 
"Wheat,  and  closely  approaches  it  in  quality.  Sown  m 
February  on  his  lordship's  farm  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  on  ordinary 
land,  in  18i9,  it  produced  0  quarters  to  the  acre,  weiKinng 
61  lbs.  to  the  Bushel.  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Lee,  sole  proprietors 
of  the  PERUVIAN  BAKLEY,  being  desirous  that  so  in- 
valuable an  article  should  be  widely  distributed,  are  prepared 
to  Bend  it  out  in  parcels  containing  1  peck  each  for  10s.  A 
remittance  must  accompany  all  orders.  Post-office  orders  to 
be  made  payable  at  the  General  Post-office.  —  Address,  John 
and  Cbarlzs  Lee,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Hammersmith, 
London.  , 


THE  IMPROVED  "FLUE  BOILER"  AND  FURNACE. 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  numerous 
•  applicants  for  his  "FLUE  BOILER"  of  a  small  and 
intermediate  size,  that  he  shall  be  prepared,  early  in  December, 
to  supply  sizes  to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that 
of  100  feet  of  3-inch  pipe  to  2000  feet  of  4.inch  pipe.  A  List  of 
Sizes  and  Prices  will  shortly  be  published.  W.  Hill  guarantees 
his  Boilers  to  be  the  most  effective  and  economical  of  any  in  use. 
■Horticultural  WorU^.  Greenwich.  Jan.  '2(i. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  for  LESS  than  ONE 
SHILLING  PER  DAY.  and  Make  the  Animal  look  Better 
tban  when  Paying  123.  and  14s.  per  Week. — Consider  the  enor- 
mous sai-iDg  in  these  hard  times — times  of  cheapness. — Apply 
personally  or  by  letter  at  Maet  Wedlake  and  Go's,  118.  Fen- 
church-street,  London,  Oat-bruising  and  Chaff.machine  Manu- 
factory, established  upwards  of  40  years.  


IMPROVED  FOUR-HORSE  PORTABLE  STEAM-ENGINES 
AND  BOLTING  OR  THRESHING  MACHINES. 

FREEMAN  ROE  and  HANSON,  Southwark  Iron 
Works,  and  70,  Strand,  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  Steam. 
Engines  and  Threshing  Machines,  which  are  more  economical 
in  fuel,  for  the  quantity  of  work  done,  than  any  before  the 
public.  They  may  be  seen  any  day  at  their  works,  Suraner- 
Btreet,  Southwark  Bridgaroad.— Water-rams  for  raising  Water. 
Deep  Well  Pumps  ;  Baths  ;  Hot-water  Apparatus  ;  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water. 


HYDRAULIC  ENGINES,  WATER  RAMS,  &e., 
on  Improved  Principles  ;  Engines  worked  by  Steam  or 
Hydraulic  power,  to  raise  from  1  gallon  to  1000  per  minute  to 
a  height  of  600  feet,  and  irom  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Douche, 
Vapour,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths.  Buildings, 
Conservatories,  &c.,  heated  by  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  (fcc.  Towns  supplied.— Direct 
to  John  Legg.  Cheltenham. 


EUt  ^gricttltttral  @a|ette^ 

SATURDA  F,  JANUARY  26,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Tuuhbbat,       Jan.      bl  — Ag:riC"Uural  Imp.  Sncieiyot  Ireland. 

TiritaDAT,  Feb.       5  -Agricultural  Society  of  Eni;lHinJ. 

THuasDAT,        —         7— isricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 

Faemebb'  Glub.— Feb.-l :  London. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS.  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  snperiority  Id  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  re.'pect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  3Z.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  iong-,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses  when  completed  charged  from  Is.  3cZ.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  siz;„'  and  quantity  ;  one  prin- 
ciple, the  roof  being  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  the 
other  principle  being  wood  ralters  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  Qd.  per  ft. 
HEATING  BY  HOT   WATER. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurcli- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  luventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boi'ers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
"be  forwarded,  as  well  sa  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  cr 
they  may  he  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  aud  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Tradethat  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  a^;  for  heating  ihem,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &C.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  "Wire-work.  Ac. 


SCHOOL  FOR  GENERAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION,  especially  with  regard  to  Asricuhuro, 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rem- 
DLESHAM,  M.P.  ;  conducted  by  Mr.  G.  Downes.  The  Classical 
and  Mathematical  branches  are  entrusted  to  a  Graduate  of 
Cambridge  ;  the  Commercial  and  other  department?  to  etErient 
assistant  masters.  A  Laboratory,  Collection  of  Philosophical 
Apparatus,  Library,  tfec,  are  attached  to  the  school.  Terms 
are  moderate  and  inclusive,  and  may  be  known  upon  applica- 
ion  to  Mr.  G.  Downes,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk. 


A  TRUE  Confession  ! 

"  During  a  past  year,  I  was  occupying  tenant  of 
270  acres  of  arable  land,  at  a  rent,  including  rates 
and  taxes,  of  562/.  Vis.  M.  I  employed  a  capital 
upon  that  farm— that  is,  I  possessed  a  sum  invested 
in  it,  when  the  accounts  for  the  year  were  balanced 
— of  2871^.  16s.  lid.  During  that  year  I  reaped  a 
profit  of  194/.  6s.  2d.  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of 
the  farm  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year,  added  to  all 
receipts  during  it,  w-as  greater  by  that  sum  than  the 
value  of  the  stock  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  when  added  to  all  the  expenditure  during  it. 
This  income  was  the  whole  return  from  the  employ- 
ment of  that  capital.  And  if  the  result  be  analysed 
as  it  is  in  the  ledger  accounts  of  the  period,  the 
following  results  will  appear :  on  the  pig  stock,  a 
profit  of  87/.  14s.  Ihd.,  on  an  expenditure  during 
the  year  of  121/.  16s.  4hd. ;  on  the  sheep  stock,  a 
profit  of  62/.  19s.  id.,  on  an  expenditure  of  961/. 
8s.  id. ;  on  thefeeding  cattle  a  profit  of  193/.  15s.  lid., 
on  an  expenditure  of  564/.  17s.  7hd.  ;  on  the  Clover 
crop,  an  expenditure  (loss)  of  33/.  5s.  2c/.  ;  on  the 
Turnip  crop  an  expenditure  (loss)  of  99/.  17s.  ;  on 
the  Carrot  crop,  some  having  been  sold  at  30s.  per 
ton,  a  profit  of  41/.  9s.  ihd.  ;  on  the  Potato  crop  a 
profit  of  27/.  ;  on  the  Mangold  Wurzel  crop  an  ex- 
penditure (loss)  of  42/.  Os.  5d.  ;  on  manures  a  cost 
(loss)  of  37/.  5s.  8c/. ;  on  the  Wheat  crop  a  profit  of 
991/.  ]  Is.  id. ;  on  rent  a  cost  (loss)  of  562/.  17s.  2d. ; 
on  implements  a  diminished  value  (loss)  of  71.  3s.  ; 
on  horses  a  cost  and  diminished  value  (loss)  of 
277/.  7s.  7id.  ;  on  a  general  account,  under 
which  sundry  sums  are  put,  for  which  an  im- 
perfect arrangement  of  accounts  has  provided 
no  other  place,  an  expenditure  (loss)  of  129/. 
2s.  S^d.  ;  and  on  a  dormant  capital  account  a 
loss  by  efflux  of  time  (the  period  of  the  lease 
approaching)  of  one  year's  interest  in  tenant's  capital 
invested  in  draining,  buildings,  &c.,  of  11/.  15s. 
During  the  year  I  refer  to,  1  spent  on  this  farm 
701/.  16s.  8<^.  in  wages  and  petty  expenses  con- 
nected with  marketing,  attendance  on  live  stock,  and 
barn  work  :  thus  I  spent  in  this  way  225/.  15s.  l^d. 
on  the  Wheat  crop ;  16/.  9s.  5d.  on  the  Clover ; 
40/.  13s.  lOd.  on  the  Carrots ;  54/.  8s.  lOd.  on  the 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under,  and  pledge  themselves  that  every  Manure  shall 
be  perfectly  Genuine  : — Corn  Manure  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Clover — most  strongly  recommended  from  its  success  last  year ; 
it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  Guano,  and  bear  the  strictest 
analysis.  Also  URATE,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate 
and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Fishery  and  other 
Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid,  «tc. 

GENUINE   PERUVIAN  GUANO.— To  insure  this  free  from 

adulteration,  all  purchasers,  if  they  prefer  it,  can  receive  their 

warrants  from  Mr.  Purser,  and  remove  the  Guano  direct  from 

the  Warehouses  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibes  and  Sons,  the  Importers. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwabd  Purser, Secretary. 

Country  Dealers  and  Agents  ^uptilied. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agenta  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibds, 
Beight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Biistol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibes  and  Sons. 

London,  January  26. 

ENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  direct  from  the 

Importer's  Stores,   LINSEED  CAKES,  and  all  kinds  of 

Artificial  Manures,  may  be  had  at  London  prices,  for  Cash,  of 

Messrs.  Odams  and  Piceford,  15,  Mark-lane,  London. 

MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  SS,  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
Afiound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing, iiC,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education, 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  j)ublished  by  Long- 
man and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  terms  of  the  School  can  be  had  on  application  either 
pet sonally  or  by  letter. 


regarded  as  a  sort  of  agricultural  interloper,  which. 
has  no  place  in  statements  of  ordinary  farm  expe- 
rience— if  his  returns  were  so  low  then,  how  shall 
he  ever  hope  to  weather  a  period  of  prices  20  per 
cent,  lower  than  those  he  then  received. — This  is, 
indeed,  the  last  dying  speech  and  conlession  of  the 
unfortunate  man,  and  agricultural  bankruptcy  seems 
to  be  an  inevitable  consequence.  Not  so  :  listen 
to  him  again. 

"  I  have  had  some  years'  experience  of  farming 
since  that  time  ;  and  some  of  them  have  yielded 
a  much  poorer  return  than  that  which  I  have 
specified  in  detail  :  but  it  has  not  always  been  the 
year  of  high  prices  which  has  been  the  most  profit- 
able ;  and  the  current  year  of  low  prices  has 
advanced  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  anticipate  with 
confidence  a  better  result  from  my  proceedings 
during  it  than  I  have  obtained  during  two  or  three 
of  the  past  seasons.  This  will  arise  from  a  larger 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  stock, 
notwithstanding  that  beef  is  being  sold  at  did.,  and 
mutton  at  rather  less  than  Gd.  per  lb.,  with  the  wool 
on.  And  to  this  I  shall  look,  for  the  future,  as  the 
department  in  which  most  improvement  is  possible. 
Low  prices,  however  undesirable,  have  this  advantage, 
that  sums  invested  in  the  purchase  of  cattle-food 
will  now  procure  a  larger  quantity,  enabling  the 
fattening  of  a  larger  herd,  and  so  producing  more 
manure,  and  occasioning  a  higher  fertility  of  soil. 
The  277/.,  for  instance,  of  which  at  least  three 
quarters  were  spent  on  horse-corn,  will,  during  the 
present  year,  be  represented  by  a  sum  at  least  one- 
third  less.  But,  whatever  the  whole  eftect  of  dimi- 
nished price  may  be,  I  can  see  many  methods,  de- 
pendent merely  upon  economy,  in  which  the  several 
balances  to  the  credit  of  my  different  accounts  may- 
be increased.  Cattle,  where  bought  to  feed,  may- 
be purchased  younger,  and  therefore  at  less  cost, 
and  easily  fed  up  to  the  value  at  which  they 
were  formerly  procured,  at  little  expense  be- 
yond that  of  food  which  has  till  now  been 
wasted.  Straw  now  used  almost  wholly  as  litteu 
may  be  carefully  consumed  as  fodder.  Root  crops 
may  be  consumed  more  sparingly,  so  as,  by  a  given 
quantity,  with  the  aid  of  an  increased  purchase  of 
food,  to  keep  more  stock.  Manure  may  be  pre- 
served more  carefully.  I  paid  upwards  of  350/.  to 
my  predecessor  for  the  manure  upon  the  farm  when 
I  entered  it;  and  I  have  thus,  literally,  nearly  400^. 
worth  of  dung  every  spring  in  the  fields,  and  yards 
ready  for  application  to  the  green  crops.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  had  as  much  money 
invested  in  implements  without  a  cart-shed  in 
which  to  shelter  them  ?  And  manure  is  far  more 
liable  to  loss  and  injury  by  exposure  than  carts  and 
waggons  are  :  but  whether  under  the  circumstance 
of  my  lease  it  is  my  interest  or  not  to  erect  shelter 
sheds  for  my  manure  heap  ;  at  all  events  I  can  save 
much  that  is  now  wasted,  by  a  more  careful  manage- 
ment :  and  a  saving  here  will,  we  know,  soon  affect 
farm  experience  in  every  department,  increasing  the 
balance  to  the  credit  of  all  the  accounts  in  the 
ledger.  Lastly,  the  expenditure  of  the  current  year 
will  be  considerably  diminished  in  the  article  of 
labour  ;  and  that,  not  so  much  owing  to  diminished 
employmenthavingheengivenas  to  diminished  wages." 
Now   the   advice   and    the    comfort  %hich    the 


Potatoes  ;  89/.  16.5.  Sc?.  on  the  Turnips  ;  11/.  8s  8c?.    ^  ^^j.^^  ^^   himself  may  be  offered  to  many 


on  the  horses  ;  49/.  17s.  O^d.  on  the  feeding  cattle  ; 
41/.  12s.  Sic/,  on  the  sheep;  21/.  2s.  4ic?.  on  the  pigs  ; 
65/.  17s.  Ohd.  on  the  general  account ;  and  42/.  15s.  on 
the  dormant  capital  account.  I  specify  these  latter 
details  in  illustration,  not  of  its  money  result,  but 
of  the  style  of  cultivation  which  I  had  practised  ;  it 
is  the  former  series  of  particulars  that  explains  the 
cash  balance  of  the  year's  proceedings  ;  collate  them 
and  you  will  find  that  on  the  whole  my  receipts 
during  the  year  exceeded  my  costs  by  194/.  6s.  3d. 
Nothing  is  put  down  among  the  latter  for  my  house- 
hold expenses— they  are  a  matter  quite  apart  from 
the  business  of  the  farm  ;  nothing  is  put  down 
for  the  cost  or  market  value  of  the  year's  use  of 
the  money  invested — the  sum  stated  in  the  whole 
return  for  its  use  which  agriculture  has  in  this  in- 
stance provided:  neither  has  anything  been  put 
among  the  costs  of  the  business,  for  the  market 
value  of  the  skill  with  which  it  was  conducted,  for, 
in  truth,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  want 
of  skill  rather  than  its  possession  to  which,  in  this 
instance,  the  returns  from  it  were  owing." 

Such  is  the  statement  of  a  tenant  farmer— he  sold 
his  Wheat  during  that  year  at  prices  varying  from 
50s.  up  to  60s.  per  quarter,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  for  seed  fetched  even  8s.  per  bushel. 
Beef  was  then  worth  6d.  per  lb. ;  and  mutton, 
sold  during  spring  with  the  wool  on,  was  worth 
7ic/.  per  lb.  With  these  prices  he  obtained 
by  the  year's  farming  hardly  71.  per  cent,  for  his 
capital.  And  if  his  returns  were  so  low  when  he 
suffered  no  extraordinary  losses  of  any  kind  in  his 
stock,  or  indeed  in  any  other  way,  if  we  except  the 
Potato  crop,  which  seems  now  to  "be  pretty  generally 


others.  Let  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacture  in 
which  the  farmer  is  engaged  once  attain  its  natural 
position,  and  the  value  of  labour  assume  the  status 
which,  in  relation  to  its  new  conditions,  properly 
belong  to  it— once  let  rent  and  wages  accoinmodate 
themselves  to  present  prices,  and  present  prices  will 
immediately  become  profitable  prices.  But  these 
two  subjects — rent  and  wages — must  be  more  fully 
discussed  hereafter.  We  must  content  ourselves  at 
present  with  having  drawn  attention  to  some  of  the 
details  embraced  in  a  general  view  of  Agricuwurai, 
Economy. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  CLAY  FARM. 

Second  Series.— No.  IV. 

Days — weeks— months— how  you  drift  away  !  bearing 
the  present  time  with  all  its  clamorous  and  busy  sounds  of 
life,  into  that  long  wake  that  stretches  far— farther  than 
the  6)  e  can  reach— behind  us  !  How  you  float  past— boil- 
ing and  tumultuous  at  first,  as  just  escaped  from  the 
diu  and  turmoil  that  marks  the  everlasting  coDfliot  of 
our  onward  course— then  gently  and  deceitfully  sub- 
sidio"'  off  with  only  a  rising  ripple  here  and  there, 
that  beckons  to  the  eye  and  tells  of  something 
that  will  be  remembered- some  duty  unperformed- 
some  happiness  perceived  too  late  —  then,  at  last, 
sinking  away  into  the  smooth  surface  that  stretches 
far  behind  in  undistinguishable  outline,  blending  both 
near  things  and  remote  into  one  great  Past,  and 
leavinf  us  to  wonder  at  the  intensities  of  fear  and  hope, 
of  vainty  aud  usefulness,  of  evil  and  of  good,  with  which 
each  moment  as  it  passed  seemed  pregnant. 

How  u-ise  we  are,  as  we  look  back !  How  clear- 
sightedly we  discover  each  blunder,  and  its  cause  ;  how 
surely  we  believe  that  here  at  least  and  there  at  least— 
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forgive  us  this  once,  oh  !  Common  sense  and  Judgment — 
and  we  will  promise  never  -to  be  such  fools  again  1 

Did  ever  man  build  a  house— or  farm  a  farm — el- 
even drain  a  marshy  meadow — and  not  feel  some  touch 
of  this  provoking  after-wisdom  that  comes  too  late, 
telling  of  material  and  money  wasted — plans  in- 
sufBcienily  considered,  too  hastily  accredited— tiles  mis- 
laid, too  shallow  or  too  deep,  or  in  the  wrong  direction  ? 
In  the  matter  of  brick-and-mortar  such  aftersight  is 
grown  a  proverb  ;  and  is  it  otherwise  in  land  3  Let 
him  that  has  never  felt  it,  cast  the  first  stone  :  he  has 
known  little  of  Life's  learning  who  has  never  repeated  to 
himself  how  true  it  is  that  Experience  is  never  given, 
hut  always  bought ; at  the  top  of  the  market  too  ! 

But  there  is  this  consoling  difference  between  Bricks, 
and  Tiles, — that  is  to  say,  between  Building  and  Farm- 
ing :  that  whereas  in  the  former  ease  you  always  find 
your  cost  in  having  done  too  much,  proceeded  on  too 
large  a  scale — in  the  latter  case  you  mostly  find,  such 
at  least  was  my  discoverj- — that  your  unprofitable  ex- 
pense is  for  ever  peeping  out  in  the  niggling  nature  of 
your  plans — field  by  field,  hedge  by  hedge,  drain 
by  drain,  a  tank  here,  a  cowhouse  there — you  have 
waddled  through  your  Farm,  denying  your  better 
instincts,  resisting  the  true  economy  which  would  have 
prompted  a  complete  and  comprehensive  plan  that 
looks  the  whole  matter  in  the  face  at  once  :  as  though 
a  man  should  build  a  mansion  room  by  room,  and  paint 
and  furnish  and  roof  them  in,  one  by  one,  solemnly 
counting  the  cost  all  the  way  and  shutting  his  eyes  to 
the  conviction  that  the  nest  room — and  the  next  story, 
must  come  at  last^and  that  one  roof,  one  plan,  one 
outlay,  the  cheapest  because  the  most  compendious, 
might  have  covered  all,  and  saved  the  worry  and  morti- 
fication of  jubs  undone,  arrangements  altered  and 
blunders  deplored. 

.Architects  are  expensive  things  it  is  true — but  still 
the  comprehensive  plan  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  We 
■want  Farm-Architects.  Not  (Heaven  help  us!)  that 
we;  want  more  expense  in  farming,  or  in  farm  buildings, 
but  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  the  whole  laying  out  of  a 
Farm,  analogous  to  that  of  the  architect  who  plans  a 
building.  The  Landlord,  the  Tenant,  the  Bricklayer, 
the  Carpenter,  the  Workmen,  and  last  not  least  the 
gaping  Neighbour — each  has  his  opinion,  and  gives 
it  freely  enough.  The  result  is  generally  a  mongrel 
compromise  between  them  all.  No  one  voice — no  one 
plan  is  predominant,  and  by  the  time  the  whole  outlay 
is  expended,  the  job  is  half  a  job,  and  the  ship  is  spoilt 
for  a  ha'p'orth  of  tar  and  an  ounce  of  oakum.  The  ex- 
treme of  cold,  as  well  as  the  extreme  of  heat,  will  leave 
a  blister  on  the  fingers. 


Five  months  had  winged  away — and  the  glorious 
spring  of  that  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  odd,  afore 
dated  with  such  edifying  minuteness,  and  now  hanging 
up  like  a  cobweb  in  some  neglected  passage  of  this 
Chronicle  —  had  fallen  into  something  more  than 
stmimer— since  the  V/etlandshire  Mercury  had  typified 
to  the  world  at  large  that  a  certain  farm  was  to  be  let, 
at  a  certain  time.  'Fourteen'  applications  by  the 
first  post,  duly  forwarded  by  the  prompt  Firm  of  Peon 
and  Debbitt— (andhow  many  more  by  the  next — and 
the  next — what  boots  it  to  particularise  1}  had  been 
forwarded  in  vain.  For  a  blight  had  fallen  —  the 
strangest  of  blights  !— the  blight  of  Plenty,  over  the 
sons  of  the  soil,  and  before  September  had  crisped  the 
morning  air,  and  the  partridge-chick  had  found  cool 
midday  covert  under  the  young  Turnip-leaf,  every 
county  journal  had  its  broad  page  of  '  Sales  of  Farming- 
Stock  '  set  in  types  in  which  he  who  ran  might  read — 
something  more  than  met  the  eye. 

" Fallen  upon  bad  times  ! — all  up  with  farming, 

I  doubt.  Sir  !"  said  a  muffled  voice,  out  of  a  red-striped 
neck- warmer ;  joggmgly ;  for  the  utterer  of  the  sentiment 
was  on  a  rough  nag,  not  a  '  good'un  to  look  at,'  but  he 
went— us  an  old  clock  does,  by  habit — with  an  ash  stick 
steadilt/  going,  for  pendulum,  on  one  side,  and  a  spur 
peeping  under  the  left  gaiter,  and  steadily  going  too,  on 
the  other,  for  regulator. 

"  All  up  with  farming  I  doubt !  " 

And  the  speaker  threw  an  eye  sideways  to  therideron 
his  left,  as  he  repeated  the  last  words — an  eye  most 
expressive — for  with  the  good  natured  '  crow's  foot ' 
that  nestled  close  up  to  it  and  seemed  to  tell  of  home- 
feelings  and  fire-side  memories,  there  was  a  momentary 
wrinkle,  a  peep  of  something  well  accustomed  to  con- 
cealment, that  glanced  out  for  an  instant — telegraphing 
(how  rapidly  ! )  a  half  century's  experience  of  the  words 
'.Fkom  the  Sweat  of  thy  Beow  shalt  thou  eat  Bread.' 
Yet  not  complainmgly  :  too  truthfully  and  heart-whole 
for  that. 

No  answer  came.  The  ash  stick  went  on  steadily  : 
and  the  spur  ;  for  the  tail  performed  the  part  of  index 
—a  true  tell-tail,  swishing  and  signalisiug  to  each  ap- 
plication of  the  blunt  rowel  upon  the  same  spot,  grown 
horny  and  resistful  under  its  influence.  The  mouth  that 
had  spoken  dropped  into  theneck- warmer  again — and  the 
kind  but  care-/«//  eye  looked  straight  forward,  with  its 
fellow,  into  the  early  morning  fog  that  lay  upotr-  the 
road  and  fields,  and  dripped  upon  the  hedges,  where 
the  gossamer  had  hung  its  tiny  tissues,  waitiog  patiently 
for  Sunrise.  Clicli,  click,  click,  click,  went  the 
aggravating  ofi'-side  hind-shoe,  for  half  a  mile  nearly, 
before  another  word  was  spoken. 

"  Any  chance  of  it's  rising  again  d'ye  think  Sir  ?  " 
Still  no  answer.    The  question  could  not  have  applied 
to  the  Sun,  for  his   great  red  merry  countenance  was 

just  beginning  to  peep,  enormously  big,  over hill, 

like  some  jolly  welcome-faced  friend,  half  behhid  the 


door,  glowing  with  the  knowledge  how  the  heart  of  him, 
or  her,  who  sits  within  will  ru^h  presently  to  tear  away 
the  screen  that  separates  them.  It  could  not  be  the  Sun  : 
for  he  is  half  up  now,  and  yet  no  answer  from  that 
thoughtful-looking  Quixote,  that  sits  his  mare  as  if  he  was 
riding  in  a  dream,  and  had  lost  the  power  of  utterance.  It 
was  strange,  too  ;  for  he  had  been  no  moody  companion 
from  the  time  farmer  Greening's  trotting  nag  overtook 
him  on  the  road  ;  and  if  he  had  been,  Mr.  Greening 
wasn't  the  mxn  to  have  hailed  him  in  the  merry  way  he 
did,  and  especially  in  such  times  ;  he  would  have  gone 
by  with  the  respectful,  and  self-respectful,  morning 
salute  of  one  who  never  intruded,  nor  retreated,  on 
life's  highway,  in  the  matter  of  companionship.  But 
that  question — What  was  there  in  it  that  had  stopped 
the  way-c'ueer  of  discourse,  and  set  one  of  the  parties 
thinking  like  an  oracle  i  It  was  lucky  that  his  mare 
happened  to  make  a  false  step  as  he  turned  her  from 
the  footpath  where  she  had  (no  business  to  have)  been 
nursing  her  hoofs,  for  it  made  him  wake  up,  and  say, 
"I'm  not  sure,  Greening,  that  I  can  answer  your  ques- 
tion, but  I  can  tell  you  how  I  answered  one  of  the 
same  sort  a  fortnight  ago,  to  a  man  who  came  to  look 
at  my  vacant  farm." 

'■Oh  1  I  heerd  of  it,  Sir,  I  hesrd  of  it  !  They  was 
telling  of  it  the  other  night  at  Bogmoor  :  and  didn't 
tell  it  bad  either  :  old  Dobson  said  the  West-country 
gentleman  stood  up  to  his  full  height  (and  he  wasn't  a 
short'un  either),  and  says  he,  '  Pray,  sir,  how  many 
bushels  of  Wheat  will  this  farm  grow  to  the  acre  2' 
pompous-like  ;  and  says  you,  drawing  up  queerly  (and, 
beg  pardon,  you  ain't  a  very  tall'un,  Sir),  and  looking 
calcylating  and  confidential-like, '  From  15  bushels  to 
50,'  says  you  ;  and  we  all  laughed  a  good'un,  for  we 
knew  your  look  somehow  :  and  I  know'd  how  you'd  say 
it,  and  what  you  meant  pretty  well.  Yes,  yes  1  I  heerd 
o'  that.  He  didn't  like  it,  however.  I  think  if  you'd 
'a'  said  thirty  he'd  'a'  had  the  farm." 

"  No  1 " 

"  Not  I  Well  I  don't  know.  Dobson  said  he  seemed 
smartish  like,  and  he  didn't  raislike  the  look  o'  the 
stuobles,  nor  the  rick  yard  neither.  What  did  he  say 
to  your  crop  o'  swedes  in  the  forty-acre  piece,  the 
Brickfield- close  I  think  you  call  it  I  Didn't  he  think 
them  big  enough  ?" 

"  He  didn't  tell  me  :  he  couldn't,  indeed  :  for  he  only 
looked  over  the  hsdge  at  thera,  saying  that  'it  wasn't  a 
Turnip  farm.'  As  he  spoke  to  himself  rather  than  to 
me,  I  didn't  'gainsay  him.  But  as  it  takes  me  a  long 
time  to  say  anything  smart,  I  accepted  that  as  a  notice, 
and  prepared  my  answer  for  what  I  foresaw  was 
coming  when  we  had  done  riding  through  the  stubbles  : 
and  as  I  think  his  hoofs  were  on  every  acre  of  them,  I 
had  time  enough  for  preparation." 

A  short  silence  ensued.  The  Ash-stick  and  the  spur 
seemed  to  work  less  emphatically.    The  horses  dropped 

into  a  walk  :  they  were  nearing  the  town  of ,  which 

began  to  loom  through  the  morning  mist.  The  ap- 
proaching termination  of  the  ride  seemed  to  bring  the 
two  saddles  closer  together. 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  had  an  inkling 
of  it  before,  when  I  heard  the  story  from  old  Dobson  ; 
but  I  see  it  plainer-like  now,  after  what  you've  said.  You 
likes  a  raau  as  thinks  of  grace  before  meat"  said  ilr. 
Greening  in  a  sort  of  under  tone,  and  looking  up  into 
the  face  of  the  other,  significantly,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  half  inquiry. 

"  You  've  described  it  shorter  and:  bett«r  than  I 
could  have  done  ;  you  've  hit  the  nail  on  the  very  head," 

said  the  other. "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Greening, 

but  these  dark  misty  morniags  bring  some  thoughts 
into  my  mind  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  exactly  as 
I  feel  them.  But  this  I  know,  that  some  of  the  thoughts 
they  bring  make  me  shrink  from  the  very  sight  of  a 
man  that  looks  at  nothing  but  the  Wheat  stubbles. 
I'd  as  soon  ride  this  mare  straight  into  the  knacker's 
yard  " . 

"  Lor'  blesh  ye  Sir  ! " 

"  Well — you  understand  me  ;  it's  hut  a  young  'un, 
certainly,  for  that  last  journey  ;  but  I  should  feel  less 
sin  or  shame  in  that,  than  in  letting  a  farm  to  a  man 
who  looks  at  the  stubbles  first,  and  the  Turnip-fields 
afterwards,  or  not  at  all, 
a  horse" — : — 
"  For  the  dogs." 


grown  upon  last  year's  Oat-stubble  this  time  !  Do  look 
at  the  boultiags,  Sir  !  That's  for  Utter  for  the  team  I 
suppose  !  He's  late  to  market  with  that  load  ;  n& 
wonder  the'  go  so  fast.  Well,  if  it  ain't  enough  to 
make  an  honest  head  ache  to  see  that ! "  added  the  in. 
dignant  farmer,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  sarcasm.  "  That's 
what  I  call  taking  the  new-laid  eggs  to  market,  and  the 
hen  along" 

"  Wheat  on    an   Oat   stubble  ! He    brings-  back 

manure,  I  suppose?" 

"  Aye  for  the  Barley-crop  ;  or  Oats  again,  may  be  : 
it's  all  the  same  :  he  counts  back'ards  ;  he  begins  with 
the  grain,  and  ends  with — no  he  never  comes  to  the 
green.  He  says  stems  pay  quicker  than  roots  ;  and 
Stock 's  expensive  ;  so  he  starts  at  once  with  the  high 
figures — though,  my  life!  'tis  hut  a  low 'un  now,  for 
that  matter.  Do  you  think.  Sir,  it  '11  ever  get  up  again  I " 

"  The  old  question  again  !  I  'm  afraid.  Greening, 
you  'd  never  hear  out  the  answer,  even  if  I  could  give 
it.     Sharp  questioners  are  impatient  listeners." 

"  Oh  !  trust  me  for  that :  if  you'd  spare  me  the  val'e 
of  a  half  hour's  walk  through  those  Swedes  again  (I 
should  like  to  see  how  the  dibbed  ones  get  on),  I  think  I 
can  take  all  you'll  give,  and  ask  for  more,  after." 

"  Oh,  you're  most  welcome  to  see  the  Swedes  :  you'll, 
come  round  to  the  dibbing,  depend  on  it,  and  when 
we've  done  there  " — 

'*  I  shall  come  round  to  something  else  1  Ah  !  that's 
capital  !  No,  no,  no,  no  !"  said  Mr.  Greening,  laughing 
and  suddenly  bending  his  pony's  shaggy  neck  with  a  jerk 
of  both  reins  towards  the  street  that  led  into  the  cattle 
fair,  for  they  had  reached  the  town,  and  the  turn  brought 
the  colloquy  to  an  end.  "  Well,  I  shall  keep  you  to  your 
promise.  Sir,  howsomever.  Please  to  look  out  for  a  tres- 
passer on  Monday  morning,  you'll  he  most  like  to  catch 
me  ear'y.  I  hav'nt  forgot  your  words  last  autumn 
about  the  matty — what  was  it — the  mattytynial  hours." 

"  You'll  be  my  fast  prisoner  to  luncheon-time.     Wellj 

good  day.  Greening,  and  a  geod  fair  1" Ah  1  those 

'  matutinal  hours !'  I  repeated  to  myself,  as  llr. 
Greening's  good-natured  face  nodded  away,  and  the  ash 
stick  and  the  well-worn  spur,  and  the  click,  click,  click 
of  the  hind  hoof  were  lost  up  the  street,  towards  whicli 
Nelly  swerved  sympathetically  for  a  pace  or  two  before 
s'ne  swung  again  into  her  usual  trot,  and  forgot  her  little 
rough-coated  companion.   Talpa. 


TITHE  COMMUTATION. 
As  your  agricultural  as  well  as  clerical  readers  may 
feel  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  the  corn  averages  for 
the  seven   years   io  Christmas   last,   published  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  this  evening,  viz.  : 

Wheat    6s.  7id.  per  imperial  bushel. 

Barley 4    if  „  „ 

Oats    3    8J  „  „ 

I  beg  to  state  for  their  information  that  each  100/.  of 
rent-charge  will,  for  the  year  1850,amoantto93/.  16s.  lOc?.^ 
or  about  I^  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year. 

The  following  statement  from  my  "  Annual  Tithe 
Commutation  Tables"  will  show  the  worth  of  100/.  of 
rent-charge,  for  each  year,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  viz. : 

For  the  year  1S37 

„  18S8  

„  1S39  

„  1S40  

.,  1811 

„  1812  

1843 

„  1S14  

„  1815  

1816 

,,  1S17 

„  1818  

„  1819  

„  1850  


General  average  for  11  years      £101    2     3 

Charles  M.  Willich,  25,  Suffolk-st.,  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  S.. 


...  £  98  13s 

9f<i. 

...   9T  7 

11 

...   95  7 

9 

...   98  15 

9,. 

...  102  12 

h- 

...  105  8 

% 

...  105  12 

2  . 

5  . 

...  104  3 

...  103  17 

11 

...  102  17 

8 

...   9S  13 

10 

...  102  1 

0 

...  100  3 

'?■ 

...   98  IS 

10 

14)1415  17 

6* 

LIQUID  MANURE. 

Me.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  lately  read  a  paper,  on  the 

Collection  and  Application  to  Agriculture  of  the  Sewage 

Water  of  Towns,  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of 

The  knacker  has  an  eye  for    Glasgow,  from  which  we  make  the  fodowing  extracts  : 

I      The  removal  of  the  sewage  water,  in   its   original 

fluid  condirion,  by  pumping,  and  its  conveyance  in  pipes 


"  Exactly  !  and  so  have  some  men  for  a  farm.  It  j  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  applied,  obviously  afford  a 
does  seem  to  me  strange  that  all  these  pamphlet  writers  simple  and  efficient  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  It  has 
and  law-makers  should  have  omitted  this — but  I  forgot !  been  ascertained,  by  careful  calculafion,  that  sewage 
— I  am  afraid  you  and  I  are  not  quite  on  the  same  water  can,  in  this  manner,  be  taken  up  and  conveyed  a 
bench  in  that  question."  distance  of  10  miles,  and  be  thrown  upon  the  ground  rnr 

"  Ah  !  don't  'e  say  so.  Sir  !  I  should  like,  uncam-  most  equal  distribution,  at  a  cost  of  5d.  per  ton,  con- 
mon,  to  have  a  bit  of  a  talk  with  you,  though,  about    taining  all  the  elements,  unchanged  and  undiminished, 


that.     It  beats  me  entirely  when  I   hear  tell  that  you  ■ 

ar'n't that  yon  go  with  them  there  free — " 

"  Take   care  !    take   care  !    said   the  other,  turning 
quickly  in  his  saddle,  as  the  fore-horse  of  a  wagon-team 


and  be  presented  to  the  great  chemist.  Nature,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  never-ceasing  and  costless  labourers  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  pumping,  conveyance,  and 
distribution  had  been  tested  at  several  places  on  a  su£&- 


turned  suddenly  at  full  trot  down  hill  from  a  side  lane,  cient  scale  to  demonstrate  its  perfect  practicability  and 
into  the  high-road,  grazing  Mr.  Greening's  unspurred  efficacy.  The  first  experiment  of  the  pumping  convey- 
foot  with  the  point  of  the  leader's  stretcher,  and  bring-  ance  in  pipes,  and  distribution  by  hose,  was  made  at 
ing  the  whole  team,  and  the  wagon  after  them  rumbling  ,  Clitheroe,  in  Lancashire,  under  Jlr.  Smith's  direction,  by 
round  the  corner,  a  very  near  shave  and  at  the  immi-  :  .Mr.  H.  Thomson,  of  the  extensive  print-works  there. 
nent  risk  of  spilling  a  sack  or  two  of  Wheat  that  lay  ]  The  liquid  consisted  of  the  sewage  of  a  village  of  the  ordi- 
not  very  safely  on  the  near-side  shel'-board.  j  uarycbaracter,withthat  from  the  works,  which  contained, 

"Aye!    there   ye   go,"   said    Mr.    Greening,   rather  1  of  cour3e,a  greater  amountof  soap-suds  and  alkaline  mat- 
angrily,  as  his  rough  and  hot-coated  nag  jumped  with  j  ter  :  this  was  thrown  into  a  tank  containuig  the  drain- 


some  alacrity  against  the  pathway  out  of  reach  of  the 
wheels,  pressiug  the  other  rider  pretty  close  to  the 
ditch,  as  the  wagon  passed  on  before  them — "  there  you 
go  Mr.  Cropfield  with  your  new  Wheat  and  your  Straw 
again  !     I  wonder  how  many  sacks  to  the  acre  you've 


age  from  a  farm-yard.  The  pumping,  conveyance,  and 
distribution  by  the  hose  answered  admirably.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  on  some  old  m-adow  land.  This 
liquid  was  applied  to  a  meadow  at  the  rate  of  about 
8   tons  per  statute  acre,  whilst  farm  manure,  at  the 
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rate  of  15  tons  per  acre,  was  applied  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent.  Tile  Grass  from  the  liquid  manure 
grew  considerably  more  luxuriant  than  that  from  the 
farm-yard  manure  ;  hut,  unfortunately,  the  relative 
weights  produced  were  not  ascertained  on  cutting. 
The  next  experiment  was  made  on  a  farm  on  the  estate 
of  Possil,  near  Glasgow,  by  Jlr.  Robert  Harvey,  of  the 
Port-Dundas  Distillery,  who,  in  the  most  enterprising 
and  spirited  manner,  at  Mr.  Smith's  suggestion,  laid 
down  pipes  for  convejing  liquid  manure  over  his  whole 
farm,  consisting  of  upwards  of  300  acres,  and  had 
the  liquid  manure  from  a  dairy  of  upwards  of  500  cows 
pumped  to  an  altitude  of  more  than  70  feet.  The  dis- 
tribution of  liquid  manure  has  been  carried  on  on  this 
farm  for  more  than  four  years,  very  little  solid  manure 
being  used,  except  for  comparative  purposes.  The  dis- 
tribution is  chiefly  on  what  may  be  termed  the  low 
pressure  system,  as,  instead  of  being  jetted  with  force  to 
form  an  artificial  shower,  it  is  simply  allowed  to  be  dis- 
charged upon  the  surface  (by  tin-plate  pipes  of  about  IJ 
inch  in  diameter,  and  4  feet  long,  fitting  into  each  other 
with  slip  joints,  and  these  can  be  led  to  discharge  the 
liquid  at  any  point  within  their  range,  which  can  be  ex- 
tended to  a  length  of  200  or  300  yards  if  necessary). 
In  this  manner  one  man  can  distribute  the  manure 
over  from  one  to  two  acres  per  day.  The  manure  is 
thus  applied  to  pasture  land,  to  Grass  for  cutting,  for 
house  feeding,  and  for  making  hay.  It  is  applied  also 
to  stubble  land  and  to  fallow,  and  has  uniformly  raised 
magnificent  crops  of  Grass,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Wheat, 
Beans,  Barley,  and  Oats,  on  land  not  of  the  best  quality. 
These  men  are  employed  during  the  whole  3  ear  in  dis- 
tributing the  manure,  and  go  on  in  wet  weather  as  well 
as  ia  dry.  Mr.  Harvey  haa  lately  extended  his  system 
of  pipes,  and  has  erected  a  r2-horse  engiue,  which  is 
more  than  master  of  the  work.  The  Sewase  .Manure 
Company  of  London,  which  obtained  Acts  in  1846  and 
1S47  for  taking  a  portion  of  the  sewage  water  of  West- 
minster, has,  after  much  untoward  obstruction  and 
delay,  got  to  work  with  a  30-horse  engine,  and  is  now 
distributing  the  liquid  in  several  of  the  market  gardens 
at  Fulham,  and  upon  meadow  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  Company 
receives  3/.  10s.  for  the  season's  watering  of  the  garden 
ground,  and  21.  for  that  of  the  meadow  land.  The 
results  in  growing  Lettuce  have  been  very  extraordinary, 
a  market  gardener  admitting  that  he  had  sold  the 
Lettuces  from  an  acre  of  land,  so  watered,  14  days 
earlier  than  that  from  some  land  which  had  not  been 
watered,  and  that  the  pecuniary  result  had  been  ?5/. 
per  acre  more.  The  operations  of  the  Company  are 
going  forward,  and  in  another  season  the  value  of  liquid 
sewage  manure  will  be  fully  demonstrated.  The  water 
at  present  applied  by  the  London  Company  is  very  much 
diluted,  and  has  very  little  smell,  and  being  immedi- 
ately absorbed  by  the  ground,  all  offence  is  avoided. 
It  was  at  first  thought  by  the  engineer  of  the  Company 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  their  own  servants 
to  make  the  distribution  ;  but  it  has  been  found  in 
practice  that  the  men,  women,  and  boys  who  are  usually 
employed  about  gardens  are  quite  competent  to  the 
work,  under  the  direction  of  the  master  gardener,  so 
that  the  whole  matter  is,  in  the  mean  time,  left  in  his 
hands  to  use  the  liquid  as  he  considers  most  fitting. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  the  distribution 
of  the  sewage  water  would  generate  miasma  all  over  the 
country,  to  which  it  may  be  replied  that  the  matter 
taken  from  the  sewers  being  in  a  fresh  condition,  and 
before  it  has  had  time  to  pass  into  any  extensive  decom- 
position, and  being,  in  itself,  much  diluted  with  water, 
to  facilitate  its  conveyance  and  distribution,  and  being 
thrown  over  an  extensive  absorbing  surface,  with  a 
great  area  of  atmosphere,  any  poisonous  matter  that  may 
emanate  from  it  will  be  so  diluted  that  it  cannot  aifect 
the  health  of  man  or  beast.  It  is  impossible,  with  pre- 
sent information,  to  determine  what  may  ultimately  be 
the  profit  derivable  to  any  community  from  this  source ; 
but,  taking  what  data  we  have  from  scientific  inquiries, 
as  well  as  that  from  the  practical  experience  which  has 
been  worked  out,  it  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  an- 
ticipate a  free  yearly  in?ome  of  \l.  for  each  individual 
of  the  community.  But,  to  render  the  estimate  safe, 
in  the  first  instance  it  may  be  made  at  10s.,  which 
would  afford  to  the  city  of  Glasgow  an  income  of,  at 
least,  150,000/.,  which  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
pnblic  authorities  to  root  out  by  degrees  all  the  narrow 
and  unwholesome  lanes,  and  the  wretched  dwellings, 
which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  present  age,  and  to  carry  on 
continously  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  city. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  many,  that  customers  will  not 
be  found  for  the  manure  in  this  condition  to  so  great 
an  extent  ;  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent 
agriculturist  who  takes  the  trouble  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  will  come  home  to 
the  experience  of  every  farmer,  that  there  is  every- 
where a  great  want  of  manure  to  produce  the  fullest 
effect.  If  manure  can  be  furnished  in  this  manner  at 
half  the  cost  of  ordinary  manure,  and  be  laid  on  the 
ground  when  the  farmer  wishes  it,  without  carting  over 
his  land,  with  very  little  trouble  to  himself,  and  with 
results  beyond  the  average  of  ordinary  crops,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  finding  customers  everywhere.  The 
crops  of  the  farmer  who  uses  this  manure  will  excite 
the  jealousy  of  his  neighbours,  which  will  lead  them,  I 
would  almost  say  force  them,  to  follow  his  example. 

In  order  to  test  the  usefulness  of  the  manure  in  the 
liquid  form,  Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  made  extensive  in- 
quiries for  several  years.  A  number  of  experiments 
had  also  been  made  with  the  view  of  testing  the  prac- 
ticability of   dealing  with  it  in  the  liquid  form,  and 


ascertainino;  the  cost  at  which  it  could  be  pumped  into 
pipes,  and  thus  conveyed  iuto  the  country.  It  was  as- 
certained that  sewage  water  can  be  conveyed,  by 
pumping,  10  miles,  and  delivered  on  the  ground  for  Zd. 
a  ton,  with  a  moderate  profit ;  whereas  to  cart  a  ton 
for  10  miles,  costs  5s.  "The  liquid  is  not  only  conveyed 
at  this  charge,  but  distributed.  The  expense  of  dis- 
tributing liquid  manure,  by  cart,  is  considerable,  and, 
in  the  solid  form,  it  is  more  expensive  still.  Mr. 
Smith  next  remarked,  that  the  sewage  water  of  large 
towns  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  food  used  by  the 
inhabitants  and  by  animals.  These  elements  exist  in 
the  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  of  suspension,  and  of 
soluti'  n.  A  large  dilution  of  these  matters  with  water 
not  only  deprives  them  of  smell,  but  fits  them  better  for 
being  applied  to  the  land.  The  suspended  matter 
moves  easily  in  properly  constructed  sewers,  and  can 
be  conveyed  with  facility  through  pipes.  The  sewage 
matter  applied  in  the  liquid  form  is  much  less  liable  to 
be  washed  away  by  rain  than  when  applied  in  the  solid 
state  ;  and,  besides,  both  chemical  investigation  and  the 
results  of  experience  combine  to  show  that  solid  manure 
is  less  valuable  than  manure  in  a  state  of  suspension  or 
solution.  In  the  Meadows  at  Edinburgh,  which  are 
irrigated  by  sewage  water,  it  is  found  that  the  matter 
in  suspension  has  a  tendency  to  lodge  at  the  roots  of  the 
Grass,  causing  decay ;  while  the  fluid  manure  which 
ultimately  remains,  after  flowing  through  several 
meadows,  produces  the  healthiest  and  best  Grass.  Some 
of  these  meadows  are  let  for  30L  to  50/.  for  the  cutting 
of  the  Grass.  Six  different  specimens  of  water  from 
the  meadows,  of  a  gallon  each,  yielded — 1.  Water  taken 
up  immediately  on  its  leaving  the  sewer,  244  grains  of 
solid  matter,  and  82  grains  in  solution.  2.  Taken  as  it 
flowed  from  subsidence  pond,  52  grains  of  solid  matter 
and  87  grains  in  solution.  3.  Taken  after  having 
flowed  over  one  plat,  31  grains  of  solid  matter  and  89 
grains  in  solution.  4.  Taken  after  having  flowed  over 
several  plats,  15  grains  of  solid  matter,  and  82.7  in 
solution.  5.  Taken  still  farther  on,  2\  grains  of  solid 
matter,  and  67.2  grains  in  solution.  6.  Taken  at  sea 
when  passing  away,  2^  grains  of  solid  matter,  and  72.9 
grains  in  solution.  The  meadows  farthest  from  the 
source  of  the  sewage  water  consist  of  poor  sandy  land, 
yet  they  produce  better  Grass,  in  consequence  of  the 
water  being  deprived  in  its  progress  of  its  grosser 
matter  held  in  suspension. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Emigration. — The  necessity  of  systematic  emigration 
having  been  sounded  in  the  ears  of  authority  for  many 
a  long  day,  without  making  any  impression,  a  dawn  of 
light  appears  to  be  shining  at  the  eleventh  hour,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  dimmed  without  producing 
happy  results.  Had  a  place  of  colonisation  been 
carried  out  30  years  ago,  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
country  would  have  improved  both  in  conduct  and 
intelligence  ;  and  poverty  would  have  been  the  exceptioa 
instead  of  the  rule  amongst  that  class.  Where  thei'e  is 
a  limited  extent  of  territory  in  the  mother  country,  and 
her  colonies  are  numerous  and  fertile,  common  sense 
points  out  the  safty  valve  for  an  increasing  population  ; 
that  emigration  should  never  have  been  taken  up  as  a 
grand  feature  in  political  economy,  only  proves  the  want 
of  foresight,  or  wilful  determination  not  to  profit  by 
experience.  England  may  well  be  said  to  be  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish,  putting  off  from  day  to  day  work 
which  should  be  accomplished  at  the  moment,  spending 
millions  in  the  futile  attempt  to  remedy  an  evil  by 
palliative  measures,  which  can  only  be  surmounted  by 
vigorous  action,  guilty  of  procrastination,  which  creates 
difficulties  and  dangers,  rendering  "  the  last  state  worse 
thau  the  first."  Our  peasants  and  artisans  are  on  the 
whole  a  patient  and  deserving  class,  calling  forth  our 
sympathy  in  their  distress,  and  how  has  it  hitherto  been 
answered  ?  By  casting  their  misfortunes  in  their  teeth 
and  offering  them  the  workhouse,  instead  of  providing 
profitable  employment  for  those  willing  to  exert  them- 
selves, and  earn  their  daily  bread.  To  say  that  all  the 
hands  are  occupied  on  the  land  which  can  be,  with  any 
prospect  of  making  a  return  for  capital,  is  assuming 
what  is  not  the  fact.  Let  it  however  be  admitted,  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  Let  the  question  then  be  asked, 
Is  it  advisable  when  a  man  applies  for  relief  to  take 
him  and  his  family  into  the  tlnion,  or  assist  him  to 
emigrate  as  a  useful  member  of  society  ?  The  very 
expense  of  keeping  a  man,  his  wife,  and  children  in  the 
workhouse  for  one  year,  would  more  than  defray  his 
passage  out  to  Australia,  and  provide  him  with  tools  to 
set  him  up  on  his  arrival.  An  industrious  man  thus 
sent  out  would  never  lose  his  attachment  to  his  native 
country,  but  would  in  after  years  do  her  good  service 
by  his  loyalty  in  preserving  her  possessions  from  revolt 
and  separation  ;  as  well  as  by  forming  a  market  for  the 
surplus  productions  of  our  manufacturing  towns.  Our 
best  colonies  have  been  considered  as  mere  receptacles 
for  convicts,  thus  peopling  them  with  the  refuse  of 
society,  and  planting  a  race  in  our  strongholds,  who 
can  have  no  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  difficulty  m.ay  be  started,  as  to  what  we 
are  to  do  with  those  sentenced  to  transportation ; 
despatch  them  to  Sierra  Leone,  the  most  fitting  destina- 
tion for  those  who  have  outraged  society  at  home  by 
their  crimes.  Mawkish  sensibility  may  exclaim.  What 
cruelty  !  But  are  we  to  show  more  commiseration  for  our 
culprits  than  for  our  hard-working  labourers!  Are 
we  to  provide  every  comfort  for  a  man  guilty  of  offend- 
ing the  laws,  and  tell  the  honest  man  he  may  starve 
nnlesshecommitscrimei  Are  we  to  continue  to  tax  those 
who  rise  early,  and  toil  through  the  day  to  pay  rates,  to 


be  expended  in  pampering  thieves  and  vagabonds  \  If 
one  man  knocks  another  on  the  head,  and  robs  him  he 
should  know  that  he  must,  if  discovered,  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  wickedness,  and  end  his  days  far  from  his  native 
land — not  in  luxury,  in  a  most  salubrious  climate,  but 
under  a  burniug  sun  he  will  have  to  expiate  his  delin- 
quencies, in  sorrow  and  hard  toil.  Little  pity  is  shown 
lor  our  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  who  are  doomed  to 
breathe  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  slave  trade,  which 
all  thinking  men  know  to  be  impossible.  Ladies  over 
their  tea,  and  gentlemen  with  straight  hair,  v.'ill  expatiate 
by  the  hour,  on  the  subject  of  inhumanity  to  the 
negroes,  and  the  horrors  of  buying  human  flesh  ;  but 
they  seldom  give  a  thought  to  the  gallant  fellows  who 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  a  cause  as  hopeless  as  washing  a 
blackamoor  white.  The  comfortable  state  of  our 
goals,  and  the  diet  served  out  to  men  who  disgrace 
themselves,  is  rather  a  premium  to  misconduct ;  many  an 
idle  vagrant  committing  a  petty  theft,  iu  order  to 
partake  of  the  bounties  of  the  prison.  The  lands  of 
sunshine  and  plenty  should  not  be  appropriated  to  the 
ill-conditioned,  but  should  be  reserved  for  the  surplus 
population  of  our  own  flourishing  country.  Our  foreign 
possessions  are  the  points  we  are  to  look  to  for  our 
future  markets,  therefore  honest  men  should  be  sent 
out  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity of  improving  their  condition,  at  the  same 
time  relieving  the  country  from  a  heavy  burthen,  and 
the  great  responsibility  which  it  incurs  by  pauperising 
a  body  of  useful  men  ;  instead  of  turning  their  talents 
to  account  on  the  virgin  soil  of  distant  lands,  where 
peace  and  plenty  await  them,  and  where  they  may  in 
a  short  period  become  independent  of  the  world,  and 
reflect  back  credit  on  old  England.  Let  us  no  longer 
waste  sentiment  on  the  criminal  whose  repeated  offences 
evince  a  hardened  disposition,  and  whose  very  nature 
is  impervious  to  charity  and  kindness  ;  but  rather  seek 
for  sterling  worth  iu  the  labourer's  cottage,  who  procures- 
a  bare  subsistence  by  untiring  toil  ;  such  men  are  real 
objects  of  benevolence,  and  would  well  repay  exertions 
on  their  behalf.  Let  us  no  longer  begin  at  the  wrong 
end  of  our  task — encouraging  thieves  and  vagabonds 
of  every  description,  locating  them  in  the  finest  climatej. 
feeding  them  with  the  best,  and  being  guilty  of  ether 
inconsistencies,  whilst  the  loyal  and  poor  man  is  doomed 
to  perpetual  wretchedness  and  neglect.  Falcon. 

Liquid  Manure. — Having  instituted  some  experi- 
ments in  gardening  and  agricultural  concerns,  in  con- 
junction with  a  professional  person  of  great  intelligence 
and  practical  information,  the  issue  may  not  be  un- 
wortliy  of  notice.  The  first  had  reference  to  the 
substitution  of  pointed  lightning  conductors  for  training 
Vines,  instead  of  the  ordinary  mode,  by  which  instru- 
mentality, the  electric  fluid,  that  known  and  powerful 
agent  in  promoting  vegetation,  is  insensibly  drawn  from 
all  transient  thunder-clouds.  An  old  hogshead  also 
was  sunk  in  the  ground,  iu  such  a  position  that  the  Vine 
root  might  extend  into  it  with  facility.  The  vessel  was 
then  filled  with  liquid  manure,  the  lid  put  on,  with  a  tube 
inserted  for  replenishing  it  when  exhausted,  and  the- 
place  covered  in  with  earth.  This  plan  was  tried  with 
perfect  success,  the  Vine  encircling  a  conductor,  and 
nourished  with  the  liquid  manure,  far  surpassing  in 
luxuriance  of  growth  any  of  its  adjacent  neighbours^ 
bearing  a  profusion  of  Grapes,  superior  both  in  quality 
and  flavour.  Hence  I  was  led  to  examine  the  properties- 
of  the  different  descriptions  of  manure,  and  found  that 
the  animal  kind,  when  completely  decomposed,  is  best 
adapted  for  farming  purposes.  The  case  is  similar  with 
regard  to  stable  and  cow-house  liquid  manure,  which  is 
equally  effectual.  An  inference  may  fairly  be  deduced^ 
that  the  pointed  and  tiny  blades  of  corn,  as  well  probably 
of  all  plants,  serve  like  small  conductors,  to  establish  an 
equilibrium  between  positive  and  negative  electricity. 
Should  this  conjecture  prove  correct,  some  important 
changes  may  be  introduced  in  husbandry,  by  which 
much  of  an  invaluable  article  may  be  saved  that  is  now 
improvidently  wasted  or  lost,  and  cultivation  ex- 
tended at  diminished  expense.  The  preservation  of 
liquid  manure  is  an  object  that  deserves  the  utmost 
attention  and  care.  The  requisite  drains  and  tanks,  or 
cesspools,  can  be  cheaply  constructed  according  to 
approved  designs,  either  on  a  moderate  or  a  large  scale. 
At  the  same  time,  nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  cattle,  or  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  including  all  stock,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.  It  will 
be  no  longer  necessary  to  despatch  ships  to  remote 
parts  of  the  globe  in  search  of  guano,  when  a  preferable 
substance  lies  abundantly  within  reach,  and  is  easily 
procured.  By  the  proper  application  of  such  means, 
seconded  by  skill  and  industry,  no  Umit  can  be  assigned 
to  the  production  of  green  fodder,  to  the  use  of  stall- 
feeding,  and  consequently,  to  the  raismg  of  rotation 
crops.  For  instance,  it  is  advisable  that  all  seed  before 
sowing  should  be  steeped,  until  saturated,  in  liquid 
manure,  of  sufficient  consistency  to  form  an  adequate 
coating  for  each  grain,  no  more  being  suffered  to  adhere 
than  is  actually  required,  in  relative  proportion  to  the 
species,  as  too  much  action  is  over  exciting  to  the 
delicate  sprouts  under  an  artificial  system.  The  pro- 
cess is  peculiarly  beneficial  with  respect  to  spring 
Wheat,  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  Beet,  and  early  Potatoes^ 
In  garden  business,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  dip 
previously  in  the  same  material  the  roots  of  vegetables 
that  need  transplanting.  Under  operations  of  this 
nature,  and  with  prudent  management,  double  ad- 
vantages will  be  gained,  in  economy  of  outlay,  in  manure, 
and  in  the  cost  of  labour.  These  brief  suggestions  are 
submitted  for  consideration,  with  an  anxious  hope  that 
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they  may  engage  attention,  as,  judging  from  the  best  of 
experience,  I  feel  persuaded  that  their  adoption  will 
not  fail  to  realise  the  expectations  entertained,  by  in- 
suring increased  returns,  and  yielding  ample  fruits  at 
the  period  of  harvest.  M.  T.  K. 

Practice  with  Science.— Sncb,  as  has  been  shown, 
being  the  advantages  of  high  farming,  it  seems  strange, 
nay  almost  inexplicable,  that  the  advances  tonards  it 
should  have  been  so  tardy,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the 
country  should  still  remain  under  the  old  system,  with 
Grass  land  bare  and  neglected,  and  a  limited  portion  of 
ploughed  land  dirty  and  poor.  The  cause  of  this  is  not 
easily  explained,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
a  variety  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  until  these 
■undergo  a  change,  no  great  hope  for  the  future  can  be 
entertained.  If  we  look  at  those  more  fortunate 
countries  where  a  change  has  already  taken  place,  we 
shall  iind  that  this  has  frequently  proceeded  rather  from 
fortuitous  than  natural  causes,  and  that  they  owe  their 
advancement  not  to  any  systematic  or  deep-laid  schemes, 
but  to  a  lucky  chance.  It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  ("New  Husbandry,"  page  26)  since  Messrs.  Bailey 
and  CuUey,  employed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
reported  that  the  three  best  cultivated  counties  in  the 
kingdom  were  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Northumber- 
land ;  and  that  if  all  the  other  counties  were  cultivated 
in  like  manner,  one-third  more  produce  would  be  raised 
in  England,  and  one-half  more  in  Wales.  Has  this 
stigma  been  wiped  away  from  these  backward  counties  ? 
Far  from  it.  To  what  cause  may  the  advance  in  the 
others  be  chiefly  ascribed  ?  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  Report  of 
Northumberland  Farming,  tells  us  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  migration  of  some  intelligent  men  from  their 
paternal  property  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees  into  a  district 
in  Northumberland  called  Glendale,  that  all  the  good 
farming  in  that  highly  cultivated  county  had 
originated.  And  the  late  Lord  Spencer,  in  a 
very  interesting  article  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal,  has  informed  us  that  from 
Mr.  Brett  refusing  to  give  5s.  an  acre  for  his  land, 
which  now  usually  produces  nearly  4  qrs.  of  Wheat, 
Lord  Leicester  determined  to  take  the  farm  into  his 
own  hands,  and  then  commenced  a  series  of  improve- 
ments which  has  had  such  a  beneficial  effect  upon  that 
district,  and  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country  at  large. 
When  we  see  important  events  proceeding  from  such 
slight  causes,  we  need  not  so  much  wonder  that  where 
these  causes  have  not  operated,  agriculture,  as  an  art, 
should  have  so  much  languished.  We  read  in  a  clever 
production  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance,  that 
farmers  are  not  a  reading  set.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  "  New  Husbandry  "  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
reading,  or  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  most  ap- 
proved methods.  The  days  of  prejudice  are  fast  de- 
parting, and  the  eyes  of  men  begin  to  be  opened  to  the 
value  of  modern  discoveries  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
there  are  many  landed  proprietors,  and  their  subordi- 
nate agents,  who  still  have  a  hankering  after  the  old 
system,  and  who  either  cannot  see,  or  will  not  take  any 
pains  to  promote  the  advantages  of  an  improved  one. 
DifSculties,  no  doubt,  there  are  in  their  way,  from  the  in- 
struments they  have  to  deal  with,  but  these  difficulties 
are  notinsurmountable,  and  they  ought  tobe  encountered. 
The  present  race  of  farmers,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  are  still  sadly  illiterate,  ill-informed,  and  im- 
poverished. This  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  plan  of 
high  farming.  Education  is  the  source  of  all  good, 
moral,  and  intellectual — as  the  child  is  trained,  so  will 
he  go.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  great  performance 
when  the  intellects  are  obtuse  from  want  of  cultivation. 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  "  Scotch  Husbandry,"  attri- 
bctes  much  of  the  good  farming  in  Scotland  to  the 
establishment  of  parochial  schools.  Numbers  of  Scotch 
farmers,  also,  were  accustomed  to  travel,  with  a  view 
of  acquiring  useful  ioformation,  and  of  comparing  their 
own  practices  with  those  of  other  districts.  Thus  by 
degrees  farming  came  into  repute  in  that  country,  and 
instead  of  its  being  considered  a  servile  employment, 
as  it  is  with  us,  it  was  followed,  as  an  honourable  pro- 
fession, by  the  younger  sons  of  men  of  family  and 
fortune.  But  there  is  another  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  high  farming  in  many  parts  of  this  country— 
which  is,  want  of  capital.  The  common  calculation 
for  stocking  a  farm,  and  all  the  numerous  requirements 
necessary  for  cultivating  it  to  advantage,  is  101.  an 
acre.  A  pair  of  horses  is  wanted  for  every  50  acres  of 
arable  land.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  amongst 
a  set  of  men  who  have  scarcely  means  at  command  to 
carry  on  their  own  miserable  system  ?  In  Scotland 
the  country  bankers  had  come  forward  to  lend  the 
farmers  money ;  and  Sir  James  Stewart,  in  his 
"I'olitical  Economy,"  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
"  to  the  banks  of  Scotland  the  improvement  of 
that  country  is  entirely  owing."  That  they  have 
materially  contributed  to  it  can  be  well  understood,  when 
it  is  considered  that  a  vast  expenditure  is  required  on 
any  one  engaging  in  a  new  farming  undertaking,  and 
how  small  will  be  the  return  or  rather  clear  profit  in 
the  early  part  of  it  in  case  the  land  is  much  out  of 
order,  and  has  been  entirely  worn  out  j  in  many 
cases  the  losses  are  great,  and  these  can  only  be  re- 
deemed at  the  latter  end  of  the  term,  provided  that  be 
of  sufficient  length.  One  great  deficiency  in  many 
farming  concerns  is  the  very  inadequate  mode  of  making 
manure.  _  Unless  a  very  large  quantity  of  this  indis- 
pensable ingredient  be  made  on  a  farm,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  high  farming  can  be  attained.  This 
manure,  at  a  distance  from  a  town,  can  only  be  raised 
by  feeding,  upon  green  crops,  large  stock.  But  without 
sufficient  capital  how  is  the  stock  both  of  cattle  and 


sheep  to  be  obtained  ?  Mr.  Caird  on  his  farm  of  260 
acres  feeds  off  every  year  130  cattle,  the  same  number 
being  annually  purchased  to  supply  their  place.  About 
150  sheep  are  also  fed  fat  on  Turnips  during  the  winter. 
In  most  of  the  farms  upon  the  old  system  not  a  single 
head  of  cattle  is  ever  fed  ;  and  «very  means  are  taken 
to  waste  manure  rather  than  to  make  it.  With  so 
many  impediments  in  the  way,  it  is  almost  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  the  higher 
order  of  farming  those  so  long  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
sloth,  or  even  to  expect  to  compensate  by  greater  gains 
for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  reduction  of  prices  in  the 
market.   Law.  Ran-siorne^ 

A  Six  years'  Rotation,  on  a  farm  of  220  acres  of 
arable  land,  adopted  as  the  result  of  many  years' 
practice,  is  submitted  to  the  notice  of  your  readers. 
Soil,  strong  loam  on  chalk,  approaching  to  clay  before 
amelioration.  Ist  year,  Swedish  Turnip  and  Mangold  ; 
2d,  Barley  ;  3d,  winter  Beans  ;  4  th,  Wheat  ;  Sth, 
Clover  and  Italian  Rye-grass  ;  6th,  Oats.  In  fallowing 
after  Oats  for  the  root-crop,  the  rule  is  to  plough  deep, 
at  least  9  inches,  and  a  portion  of  the  land  is  always 
subsoiled  with  the  Deanston  plough,  and  all  or  the 
greater  part  is  always  manured  from  the  cattle  yards 
before  ploughing ;  also  bone  manure  is  drilled  with  the 
seed.  The  root  crop  being  carried  off  the  land,  early 
preparation  can  be  made  for  sowing  the  Barley,  which 
is  drilled  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  pecks  per  acre.  After 
harvest,  the  preparation  for  winter  IJeans  begins  by 
manuring  for  the  whole  crop.  The  Beans  are  drilled 
in  every  third  furrow,  after  the  plough,  with  a  barrow- 
drill,  sowing  about  2  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  following 
season,  and  after  the  last  horse-hoeing,  some  imperial 
border  yellow  or  other  good  Turnip  seed  is  sown  between 
the  drills  of  Beans.  By  means  of  a  long  seed  machine 
(called  Bennett's),  the  holes  of  which  are  stopped, 
except  five,  which  are  regulated  so  as  to  drop  the  seeds 
in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  drills ;  this  is 
done  when  the  hand  hoes  are  going  over  for  the  last 
time.  When  the  Bean  crop  is  harvested,  the  Turnips 
are,  as  soon  as  convenient,  horae-hoed  and  singled,  and 
the  after  growth  is  astonishingly  rapid  ;  a  portion  of 
the  Turnips  are  carried  to  the  fatting  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  the  remainder  folded  off  on  the  land.  The  Wheat 
crop  is  then  put  in  as  fast  as  every  fold  course  is 
cleared,  at  the  rate  of  1  bushel  per  acre.*  At  the  last 
spring  hoeing  Clover  and  Italian  Rye-grass  are  sown 
amongst  the  Wheat,  by  means  of  the  above  named 
Bennett's  machine,  with  all  its  holes  now  open. 
This  crop  is  partly  cut  up  green  and  partly 
cut  for  hay,  and  is  always  cut  twice  ;  next  follows  the 
Oat  crop,  the  last  of  the  rotation,  and  2  bushels  are 
generally  sown  as  early  as  the  season  permits  ;  they  are 
also  well  hoed.  All  the  white  straw  crops  ai'e  drilled 
12  inches  row  from  row,  and  the  roots  and  Beans 
27  inches  ;  one  ploughing  serves  for  every  crop,  except 
the  roots,  and  they  have  occasionally  been  drilled  with 
only  one  ploughing,  and  the  use  of  Kirkwood's  grubber. 
The  old  rotation  here  was — 1st,  naked  fallow;  2d,  Wheat; 
3d,  Barley  or  Oats  ;  and  4th,  seeds,  2  years  ley.  The 
fallow  requiring  never  less  than  6  ploughings,  oftener  8, 
whilst  6  ploughings  has  frequently  served  for  the  whole 
of  the  above  rotation,  exclusive  of  the  Deanston.  The 
advantages  of  the  6  course  shift  are  a  high  acreable 
produce,  complete  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  at  a 
reasonable  cost  for  horse  labour,  and  a  crop  every  year. 
W.  Fowke,  Red  House,  Hunley,  Winchester, 

Thin  Seeding. — What  are  the  facts  at  issue  between 
mjseH  and  Mr.  Baker  1  Last  year  I  grew,  as  I  have 
asserted,  a  very  prolific  Wheat ;  I  am  likewise  growing 
it  again,  and  it  will  be  grown  in  several  parts  of 
England  also,  and  in  two  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
I  was  applied  to  for  it  by  very  many  gentlemen  whom 
I  could  not  supply ;  and  in  order  that  no  misrepresenta- 
tion, such  as  Mr.  Baker  insinuates  against  me,  should 
be  made,  1  gave  away  nearly  as  much  as  I  sold  ;  and 
what  I  did  sell,  though  the  price  in  every  case  was  left 
to  myself,  I  charged  only  the  market  price  of  other 
Wheat.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  merchant,  begging  of 
me  to  let  him  have  the  whole,  and  saying  that  he  did 
not  regard  the  price.  But  Mr.  Baker  again  has 
reiterated  that  it  is  "  unfit  for  mealing  purposes."  I 
had  a  little  made  into  flour,  and  some  bread  from  it, 
and  some  other  bread  made  from  some  very  excellent 
white  Wheat,  are  now  before  me,  and  I  assert  that  the 
bread  made  from  the  Wheat  which  Mr.  Baker  con- 
demns is  the  better  bread  of  the  two.  I  have  also  had 
pastry  made  from  it,  and  never  did  I  eat  better.  I 
have  also  an  analysis  of  it,  gratuitously  sent  me  by  a 
gentleman  of  eminence,  who  states  that  "it  is  unusually 
full  of  gluten."  It  is,  moreover,  the  heaviest  Wheat  I 
ever  grew  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  beg  the  readers  of 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  publish 
this  account  of  the  Wheat  purely  on  public  grounds. 
I  believe  it  to  be  an  invaluable  kind  of  Wheat,  and  I 
hope  to  see  its  cultivation  become  general,  and  more 
especially  as  it  must  be  seeded  exceedingly  thin.  Let 
me  also  aj;ain  repeat,  that  I  could  last  harvest  find  roots 
from  single  grains  having  produced  nearly  4000  grains, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  whatever  but  next 
harvest  I  shall  be  enabled  to  do  the  same.  With 
reference  to  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Mechi,  we  under- 
stand each  other  very  well ;  or  if  not,  he  is  able  to 
fight  his  own  battle  j  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Thedam.  In  conclusion,  I  must  add 
a  word  or  two  on  thin-seeding,  as  I  fear  I 
am    not    generally   understood.       My   attempts    have 


been  to  ascertain  the  minimum  quantity  of  seed 
for  Wheat,  and  not  the  maximum  quantity.  I 
have  also  been  careful  to  observe,  that  I  have  never 
advocated  a  definite  quantity  of  seed  for  every  kind  o£ 
Wheat  and  for  every  kind  of  cultivation,  nor  for  every 
other  kind  of  grain  ;  but  just  the  reverse.  On  one  field 
I  might  put  two  or  more  pecks  of  seed,  when,  on  another, 
I  might  put  but  one.  I  should  also  put  twice  the 
quantity  of  one  kind  of  seed  Wheat  that  I  should  of 
another,  and  perhaps  more.  In  my  parish  there  are 
now  fine  fields  of  Wheat  seeded  with  3  pecks  and 
4  pecks  of  seed  ;  and  last  year  I  think  the  best  crop 
was  from  the  smallest  quantity  of  seed.  But  every- 
where less  seed  is  being  used  ;  all  farmers,  and  even 
Mr.  Baker  himself,  say  they  use  less  seed  than  formerly, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  quantity  will  diminish  as 
knowledge  becomes  more  general  ;  on  no  land  can  more 
than  half  a  bushel  of  seed  Wheat  come  to  perfection ; 
all  the  remainder  decays,  or  does  mischief  to  the  crop, 
from  a  lack  of  scientific  cultivation.  G.   Wilkins. 
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*  The  Wheat  crop  put  io  this  season  has  cost  within  a  frac 
tion  of  20s.  per  acre,  including  ploughing,  &c.,  and  1  bushel  of 
Wheat,  at  &3.  per  bushel. 


Highland  and  Agricultural  (General  Meeting), 
Jan.  8. — The  Duke  of  Roxburgh  in  the  chair.  Ad- 
mission of  Tenant  Farmers. — Among  various  reports 
received,  was  one  on  this  subject  by  the  Directors, 
recommendmg  that  tenant  farmers,  who  are  members 
of  any  local  agricultural  association,  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Society  on  a  reduced  subscription,  was  read. 
The  report  states  that  the  subject  has  been  for 
some  time  under  the  consideration  of  the  Directors, 
and  that  the  Secretary  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  farmers  generally  in  regard  to  it,  and 
proceeds  as  follows  :  "  The  list  of  the  Society's 
members  at  present  comprises  2707  names,  of 
which  only  239  are  those  of  tenants.  This  is, 
unquestionably,  a  very  small  proportion,  and  does 
not  indicate  that  amount  of  support  which  might 
be  looked  for  from  a  body  so  numerous  and  so  intelli- 
gent as  the  farmers  of  Scotland.  It  indeed  might  induce 
a  casual  observer  to  infer,  that  the  Society  does  not 
command  their  confidence,  or  that,  uninterested  in  its 
prosperity,  they  purposely  stand  aloof  from  it.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  the  Directors  are  well  aware.  They 
have  ample  evidence  of  ths  interest  which  is  taken  in 
the  Society  by  agriculturists  of  all  classes  ;  and  through 
the  medium  of  local  associations  and  local  shows,  there 
is  constantly  maintained,  between  it  and  the  farmers 
generally,  a  friendly  intercourse  and  connection.  The 
Directors  are  disposed  to  attribute  this  comparatively 
small  number  of  tenant  members  to  an  idea  which  at 
one  period  was  prevalent,  and  is  not  yet  altogether 
exploded.  The  Society  was  too  much  regarded  as 
exclusively  a  landlords'  body  ;  it  was  conceived  by 
many  that  tenants  were  inadmissible  to  a  share  in  its 
direction,  and  that  though  not  debarred  from  becoming 
members,  they  were  scarcely  expected  to  do  so.  It  is 
unnecessary  now  to  explain  that  this  feeling  was 
unfounded  ;  it  is  the  boast  of  the  Society,  as  a  national 
body,  that  it  represents  every  class  connected  with  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  and  it  is  evident  that,  with- 
out the  co-operation  and  aid  of  all,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  those  practically  engaged  in  farming,  it 
cannot  command  that  position  which  is  so  requisite  for 
the  furtherance  of  its  important  objects.  Within  the 
last  few  years  several  tenant  farmers  have  become 
Directors  of  the  Society,  and,  independently  of  the 
advantages  aSbrded  by  their  knowledge  and  experience, 
their  presence  at  the  Board  has  tended  to  dispel  the 
impression  which  has  been  alluded  to,  and  to  induce 
their  brother  farmers  more  generally  to  rally  round  the 
Society.  The  Directors  think  that  this  would  still 
farther  be  promoted  were  the  present  subscription 
reduced,  as  the  Society  could  not  more  emphatically 
express  its  desire  to  include  in  its  ranks  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  than  by  inviting  their  adhesion  on  terms 
more  favourable  than  those  accorded  to  other  parties. 
Such  an  advantage,  besides,  would  be  but  reasonable, 
and  no  more  than  what  the  tenantry  have  a  right  to 
expect.  Their  connection  with  land  generally  is  neither 
so  extensive  nor  so  permanent  as  that  of  a  proprietor, 
and  they  should  not,  therefore,  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute in  an  equal  degree  to  the  support  of  the  Society. 
It  seems  somewhat  incongruous,  that  a  tenant,  paying 
perhaps  a  rent  of  moderate  amount,  should  not  have  it 
in  his  power  to  become  a  member  on  terms  more 
favourable  than  those  imposed  on  the  largest  landowner 
in  the  country.  In  recommending  a  reduction,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  limitation  which  the  Directors  would 
suggest.  It  may  be  apprehended  that  were  the  farmers 
more  generally  to  join  the  Society,  they  might  be  with- 
drawn from  local  associations,  and  that  the  support  now 
given  to  these  useful  bodies  might  be  interfered  with. 
This  the  Directors  do  not  auticipate  ;  but  as  they 
cordially  acknowledge  the  great  advantages  conferred 
by  local  societies  on  agriculture,  they  would  be  the  last 
to  promote  any  measure  calculated  to  detract  from  their 
efficiency.  So  far  from  weakening,  they  would  endea- 
vour, by  means  of  the  proposed  change,  if  possible,  to 
strengthen  their  hands,  and  for  that  purpose  they  would 
restrict  the  privilege  of  the  reduced  rate  to  those  tenant 
farmers  who  are  members  of  some  local  society."  The 
report  proceeds  to  recommend  that  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  tenant  farmers  shall  be  10s.  [instead  of  1/.  3s.  6rf., 
with  the  powerofredemptionatS/.  5s.,  instead  of  12/.  12s. 
Chemical  Department, — Professor  Gregory  reported 
that  the  Chemical  Department  of  the  Society  continued 
to  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Anderson  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  committee  of  superintendence,  and  of  the  Directors. 
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Dr.  Anderson  said  he  should  not  detain  the  meeting 
by  entering  into  any  extended  details  regarding  the 
business  of  the  laboratory.  Since  he  had  last  the  duty 
of  reporting  to  the  Society,  they  had  been  closely  occu- 
pied in  the  laboratory  with  the  performance  of  analyses 
of  different  sorts  ;  and  during  that  time  about  70  ana- 
lyses had  been  made  for  different  parties  ;  many  of  these 
were  extremely  complex  and  minute  investigations,  and 
bad  occupied  considerable  time.  This  did  not,  however, 
give  any  idea  of  the  whole  amount  of  work  done,  as  he 
had  also  been  engaged  on  several  extensive  investiga- 
tions of  subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  agriculturist. 
One  of  these  was  a  set  of  very  minute  analyses  of  the 
Wheat  soils  of  different  districts  of  Scotland,  which 
were  intended  to  determine  the  standard  constitution  of 
such  soils.  These  analyses  were  now  in  progress,  and 
he  hoped  shortly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  the 
results  before  the  Society.  He  was  also  engaged  in  a 
series  of  analyses  of  Turnips,  grown  with  different 
manures  and  from  different  localities,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  feeding  value  of  that  important  root  | 
under  different  circumstances.  Another  subject  now  j 
under  investigation  was  the  feeding  value  of  our  dif. 
fereut  grains,  and  of  all  the  substances  used  as  food  for  ' 
cattle.  In  this  some  progress  had  also  been  made,  but  j 
at  the  present  moment  it  was  entirely  laid  aside,  in  1 
order  that  all  the  time  possible  might  be  devoted  to  the 
Turnip  analysis,  which  required  to  be  set  in  operation 
without  any  unnecessary  delay.  The  matter,  however, 
was  not  lost  sight  of,  although  not  at  present  under 
active  investigation.  On  the  whole,  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  work  had  been  got  through  in  the  laboratory ; 
and  more  would  have  been  done,  had  it  not  been  fur 
the  interruption  occasioned  by  their  removal  to  the  new 
laboratory,  which  had  occupied  much  more  time  than 
was  anticipated.  He  had  not  brought  the  first  year  of 
his  official  counection  with  the  Society  to  a  close  without 
having  experienced  considerable  difficulties  in  the 
management  of  the  laboratory  ;  these,  however,  he 
trusted,  were  now  overcome,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  would  enable  him  in  future 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  manner  more 
satisfactory  both  to  himself  and  the  Society. 


The  «  Present  Prices."  By  the  Rev.  A.  Huxf.able, 
Rector  of  Sutton  Waldron,  Dorset.  Ridgway,  Picca- 
dilly, Loudon. 

As  A  New  Year's  Present  to  the  agricultural  world, 
Mr.  Huxtable'a  pamphlet  will  be  useful  to  our  readers, 
as  furuishing  food  for  much  useful  reflection  to  them 
at  least. 

Notwithstanding  some  important  typographical  errors, 
which  confuse  the  calculations,  but  which  we  hope  to 
see  speedily  corrected  in  an  enlarged  edition,  we  must 
repeat  that  we  consider  this  work  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  day,  whether 
it  be  to  those  who,  conteuted  with  present  prices,  receive 
gladly  any  hint  by  which  to  carry  out  their  pre.couceived 
opinions,  or,  on  the  other  baud,  for  the  interests  of  that 
very  numei'ous  class  who  loudly  profess  their  inability 
to  cope  with  a  state  of  things  which  they  desire  to 
remedy  ;by  the  direct  interference  of  the  legislature, 
and  wliich  our  reverend  author  thinks  may  be  encoun- 
tered more  readily  and  sure)}',  **  by  the  employment  of  our 
own  individual  resources,  exertions,  aud  arrangements." 

It  must  be  evident,  on  a  moment's  consideration,  to 
every  practical  farmer  that  the  discussion  is  not  whether 
he  can  produce  profitably  Wheat  at  its  present  price  of 
5s.  a  bushel,  or  meat  at  5rf.  a  pound  ;  that  higher 
prices  thau  these  may  be  more  agreeable  to  him,  and 
more  advantageous,  is  totally  beside  the  question.  If  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  present  prices  cannot  be  ren- 
dered remunerative,  he  must  either  discontinue  his  busi- 
ness, and  seek  some  other  livelihood,  or  submit  to  carry  it 
on  at  a  loss,  more  or  less  ruinous,  until  better  times, 
come  hciw  they  may,  whether  by  protectiun  or  otherwise, 
shall  at  last  reward  his  labours. 

TurLing  then  from  this  class,  Mr.  Huxtable  addresses 
himself  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  prepared  to 
consider,  "  By  what  system  can  we  most  profitably 
manufacture  Wheat  and  meat  at  present  prices  ?  "  to 
whom  he  says,  "  Unlike  most  of  my  farming  friends, 
I  have  long  been  seeking  out  consolation  from  the 
better  management  of  my  own  farm." 

To  many  of  the  numerous  and  interesting  topics 
alluded  to  in  this  pamphlet,  we  shall  not  now  advert, 
being  convinced,  irom  the  recollection  of  the  popu- 
larity of  a  former  publication  of  the  reverend  author  on 
agricultural  chemistry,  that  it  requires  no  eulogium  on 
our  part  to  obtain  for  the  present  work  a  similar  amount 
of  the  public  attention  ;  but  we  recommend  it  more 
especially  as  bearing  "on  the  important  subject  of 
green  crops,  and  the  two  distinct  questions  therein  in- 
volved :  firstly,  what  is  the  cost  oi  their  production  ? 
secondly,  what  is  their  value,  when  consumed  on  the 
farm,  estimated  by  the  increase  of  live  weight  in 
animals  of  known  value,  and  by  the  worth  of  their 
residue  as  manure  i  "  (P.  21.)  In  resolving  these  two 
questions  Mr.  Huxtable  makes  some  valuable  remarks, 
too  long  for  quoting,  and  which,  therefore,  we  will  not 
injure  by  curtailing,  but  which  he  sums  up  in  the 
following  statement : 


Wheat  crop 
Sirede  crop 


^  s. 

d. 

4  19 

i 

6  12 

i 

£10  11 


Ck. 

Beef  (produced  by  20  tons  of  Swedes  at  17  lbs, 
to  the  ton,  310  lbs.  at  5d.  per  lb.  =  1700  pence 
per  acre)        7    0    0 

Wheat,  32  bushels  at  5s 8    0    0 

15    0    0 
Deduct  cost       10  11    8 

Leaving £18    4 

to  satisfy  the  interest  of  the  other  capital  not  yet 
specified,  chiefly  'H.  per  acre  for  stock,  which,  at  10  per 
cent,,  would  amount  to  \l.  8s.,  and  thus  leave,  even  at 
the  dreaded  prices  so  familiar  to  our  ears,  a  margin 
of  about  30s.  per  acre  for  each  year. 

How  far  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  persons  less 
favourably  circumstanced  than  Mr.  Huxtable,  to  obtain 
from  their  crops  a  like  amount  of  value,  is  a  very  serious 
consideration.  We  must  however  add  that  he  supports 
his  conclusion,  not  by  arbitrary  estimates  of  what  ought 
to  be  done,  or  of  what  he  conceives  may  be  done 
under  such  or  such  circumstances  ;  but  by  carefully 
tested  experiments  carried  out  by  able  and  trustworthy 
men,  and  as  he  goes  into  much  detail  both  of  "  facts  and 
figures,"  we  give  him  much  credit  for  the  fairness  and 
impartiality  with  which  he  arrives  at  his  results. 

That  the  green  crops  under  the  *'  alternate  system  " 
are  too  frequently  regarded  as  mere  food  for  their 
more  noble  and  more  highly  prized  successors,  is  an 
evil  which  we  cannot  but  deplore.  How  commonly  do 
we  see  the  half-gnawed  bulbs  of  Swedes  lying  about  the 
fold,  as  if  they  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  keep  life 
in  the  sheep,  which  deposit  the  nourishment  of  the  next 
crop  of  corn.  How  often  too  is  the  whole  produce  of 
the  Clovers  preserved  at  great  expense  aud  risk  in 
summer,  squandered  in  the  winter's  byre  and  cattle 
yard,  merely  as  a  medium  of  converting  through  the 
agency  of  manure-making  cows,  the  surplus  straw  into 
soi-disant  "  muck,"  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  succeeding  Wheat  crop.  To  this  system  it 
ia  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Huxtable  apply  most  forcibly, 
but  as  our  own  have  already  exteuded  to  an  undue 
length,  we  shall  postpone  until  some  future  day  the 
consideration  of  this  important  branch  of  his  subject. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Ellel  Moor. — EUel  Moor  was  inclosed  by  a  special 
Act  in  1756,  laid  out  into  farms,  aud  brought  under 
cultivation.  Draining  and  trenching  have  both  been 
carried  on  from  time  to  time  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
not  on  a  regular  or  fixed  sjstem.  The  soil  is  from  2  to 
5  inches  deep,  growing  in  its  natural  state— Rushes, 
Whins  or  Goise,  Alder  bushes  and  Heather  ;  it  lies  upon 
a  yellow  bastard  clay,  full  of  stones,  and  frequently 
containing  large  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron,  making  it 
very  hard  to  cut  for  drains  ;  the  rock  is  the  millstone 
grit ;  the  land  varies  so  much,  that  there  are  hardly 
2  acres  exactly  alike.  I  took  possession  of  the  farm, 
which  consists  of  77  statute  acres,  in  November,  1843. 
It  has  an  excellent  house  and  good  farm  buildings. 
The  tenant  had  been  on  it  for  22  years,  at  a  rent  of  HI. 
per  annum  ;  but  for  want  of  energy,  and  from  bad 
management,  he  had  brought  himself  to  a  stand  still. 
I  commenced  draining,  trenching,  and  subsoiling.  1 
did  not  cut  any  drains  the  first  year  on  the  thorougl- 
drainiug  principle,  not  feeling  sufficiently  informed  of, 
or  confident  in,  the  system  ;  since  then  I  cut  them 
30  inches,  and  latterly  3  feet  deep,  at  7  yards  apart, 
upon  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston's  plan,  and  find  them 
answer  extremely  well.  I  occasionally  used  l^-inch 
tiles,  and  at  other  times,  from  the  quantify  of  stones 
there  are,  south. drains,  with  broken  stones  on  the  top. 
I  have  been  successful  in  most  of  my  crops  :  in  1845  I 
gained  the  premium  for  the  best  crop  of  Swedish 
Turnips  at  the  Lancaster  Agricultural  Society's  Show, 
competing  with  the  best  lands  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lancaster — Burton  and  Milnthorpe  ;  the  crop  weighed 
24  tons,  topped  and  tailed,  to  the  statute  acre.  In  1846 
I  had  8a.  3r.  statute  of  Turnips,  Cabbage,  Mangold, 
and  Potatoes  ;  the  field  was  thorough-drained,  but 
neither  trenched  nor  subsoiled  ;  it  was  formerly  two 
fields,  and  I  expended  75/.  iu  draining,  levelling  fences, 
picking  stones,  &c.  ;  and  I  may  here  mention  that  the 
value  of  the  land,  as  made  by  two  most  experienced 
land-valuers  at  the  time  I  bought  it,  was  ds.  per  acre 
for  one  field,  and  Ss.  per  acre  for  the  other,  at  2G  years' 
purchase.  The  crop  was  not  weighed  ;  but  I  sold  by 
auction  2a.  3k.  35p.  statute  of  Swedes,  which  realised 
me  4?;.  net  towards  the  outlay  of  75?.,  leaving  me 
above  5  acres  for  my  own  ;  last  year  I  mowed  a  most 
excellent  crop  of  Rye-grass  ;  so  that  I  think  it  has 
nearly  redeemed  itself,  aud  is  iu  a  very  difierent  condi- 
tion to  what  it  was.  In  the  winter  of  1847  and  spring 
of  1848  I  trenched  and  drained  6  acres  of  old  ley,  and 
trenched  4a.  Ir.  35r.  of  Oat-stubble  for  green  crops,  the 
account  of  which  I  give  belov/.  The  plan  I  proceed  upon 
is  to  set  my  trenching  in  beds  of  7  jards  wide,  the  fall 
of  the  land,  a  drain  being  cut  on  each  side  of  the  bed. 
I  provide,  in  the  first  iustance,  stones  for  the  first  two 
or  three  drains,  and  then  commence  trenching  to  the 
depth  of  the  soil  only,  breaking  up  the  subsoil  to  the 
depth  of  10  or  12  inches  with  a  pick,  and  throw  all  the 
stones  on  the  top  of  the  trenched  laud.  This  year  I 
have  used  strong  forks  about  7  lbs.  weight,  with  a 
projection  at  the  back  in  this  form  (T),  in  order  to  give 
more  leverage.  I  prefer  them  to  the  pick,  being,  I 
think,  more  effectual,  and  easier  for  the  men.  Whilst 
the  trenching  is  going  on,  I  have  other  men  cutting  the 
drains  in  the  entrenched  land,  and  the  stones  on  the 
trenched  land  are  wheeled  in  barrows  to  the  drains, 
theland  abounding  so  in  them  that  they  have  seldom  to 


wheel  them  more  than  14  or  20  yards,  so  that  I  hardly 

ever  have  a  horse  and  cart  ia  the  field.     I  believe  this 

plan  to  be  the  cheapest  and  moat  effectual  for  my  land 

and  I  have  given  up  the  subsoil  plough  ;  the  trenching 

ia  done  by  the  customary  measure  of  7  yards  square  to 

the  rod,  or  fall,  as  we  call  it ;  the  price  %d.  to  9rf. ;  at 

which  price  a  good  man  can  earn  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  per  day  ; 

the  drains  are  cut  by  the  rood  of  7  yards  long,  3  feet 

deep  for  stone  soughs  at  Id,,  and  30  inches  deep  for 

:  pipe-tiles  at  b\d.  ;    the  soughs  are  made,  tiles  laid,  and 

I  stones  filled,  aud  drains  filled  up  by  day-work. 

I      "  Expense  of  thorough  draining,  at  30  and  36  inches 

,  deep,  and  7  yards  apart,  trenching,  &c.,  6  statute  acres 

i  of  old  ley  on  Ellel  Moor  : 

Grubbing  Whins     £2    5    0 

,,         Alder-bushes    1  12    9 

Trenching  595  falls  of  7  yards  square,  at  8d.   ...       19  13    a 
Cuttirf^  685  roods  of  drains  at  Crf.,  tiles,  stouc. 
breaking  258  cubic  yards,  laying  tiles,  filling 

up  drains.  &c 45  is  H 

Labour,   get'ing  up   large  stones  and   Alder- 
bushes,  not  let  by  contract,  die 10    0    0 

79  10  4 
I  removed  920  one-horse  cart-loads  of  stones  from  the 
land  after  it  was  drained  and  trenched,  which  I  sold  to 
the  Surveyor  of  Roads,  and  which  paid  for  the  removal, 
the  road  being  alongside  the  field,  besides  70  loads  of 
good  rubble  walling  stones,  from  the  large  stones  we  had 
to  break  up  with  hammers  and  wedges.  I  sowed  the 
field  with  Scotch  lean  Oats,  and  gave  it  2  ewt.  of 
Peruvian  guano  to  the  acre  ;  it  produced  197  thraves, 
the  band  being  made  small  on  account  of  the  wet 
season  ;  the  straw  was  strong  and  full,  but  I  have  not 
Weighed  it  for  thrave.  In  corn  it  gave  44^  bushels  per 
statute  acre,  of  39  lbs.  to  the  bushel ;  and  having  made 
meal  several  times,  I  find  it  gives  me  four  loads  of 
240  lbs.  to  the  load  per  statute  acre.  I  am  now  plough- 
ing it  for  a  second  crop  of  Oats  with  a  hand-dressing, 
probably  superphosphate  of  lime ;  and  the  condition  of 
the  land  is  most  satisfactory. 

From  the  4a.  Ir.  35p.  of  Oat-stubble  which  I  trenched, 
I  removed  nearly  500  one-horse  cartloads  of  stones^. 
and  sold  most  of  them  to  the  roads.  I  sowed  it  with 
Swedes,  Mangold,  Carrots,  and  a  few  Potatoes ;  and 
considering  the  wet  summer,  I  had  a  very  fair  crop  of 
Swedes,  about  18  tons  to  the  acre  ;  and  with  what  I 
have  sold  and  have  to  sell,  I  shall  more  than  twice  cover 
tie  expense  of  trenching.  For  Mangold  Wurzel  on 
poor  lands  like  mine,  independent  of  the  muck  put  into 
the  stitches,  I  strongly  recommend  the  practice  of 
dibbling  in  with  a  trowel,  every  10  inches,  a  prepared 
compost,  and  placing  the  seed  immediately  upon  it. 
The  compost  I  made  last  year  consisted  of  bones,  horse- 
feet  parings  from  the  blacksmiths'  shops,  hen-manure, 
which  I  carefully  save,  and  ashes,  or,  siill  better,  refuse 
charcoal  :  these  were  put  into  a  heap  under  cover,  and 
well  wetted  with  tank  liquid,  and  left  to  heat  for  two 
months.  I  have  a  light  wooden  roller,  the  same  as  a 
garden  roller,  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  three  strips 
of  wood  projecting  about  an  inch  railed  on  at  every 
10  iuches  longitudinally  ;  it  covers  two  stitches  at  once, 
30  inches  between  each,  and  is  drawn  by  men,  and  con- 
sequently levels  to  the  top  of  the  stitch,  and  leaves  a 
mark  every  10  iuches.  The  compost  is  put  into  buckets, 
and  with  a  garden-trowel  the  labourer  takes  out  a 
trowelful  of  (arth  and  replaces  it  with  a  frowelful  of 
manure.  The  cost  of  doing  this  per  acre  is  from  10s. 
to  12s.,  if  done  with  men  :  could  women  or  boys  be 
had,  it  would  be  less.  I  steep  my  seed  in  liquid  manure 
24  hours,  and  put  in  a  bag  two  or  three  times  larger 
than  required,  in  order  to  be  able  to  turn  the  seed  and 
lay  it  on  the  midden  in  a  gentle  temperature  from  fouc- 
days  to  a  week.  The  bag  must  be  turned  every  day, 
and  great  care  taken  not  to  place  it  in  too  hot  a  berth. 
Last  year  my  hind  overheated  and  destroyed  the 
seed,  and  the  consequence  was  I  had  at  the  third  week's 
end   to   re-dibble  fresh   seed ;    notwithstanding  which 

1  had  nearly  as  fine  a  crop  as  any  I  saw  in  the  better 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster,  owing  to  the 
compost  and  liquid  manure.  I  dibble  the  seed  in  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  placing  three  seeds  at  a  littlfr 
distance  from  each  other  in  the  compost  at  every  10 
inches,  and  cover  lightly  witli  the  finger.  I  have  thus 
had  it  up  in  a  week  from  the  time  of  sowing.  For 
Carrots  1  recommend,  after  they  are  weeded,  aud  aboat 

2  inches  high,  to  give  them,  if  the  weather  he  damp, 
1  ewt.  of  guano  and  1  cwt.  of  gypsum  per  acre,  sown 
on  them  early  in  the  morning.  I  did  so  last  year  upon 
my  crop,  which  1  thought  worthless,  and  the  effect  was 
astonishing.  ■ 

Rotation. — My  general  rotation  is — of  old  tough  ley,, 
two  crops  of  Oats,  both  hand-dressed ;  two  Turnips, 
Mangold,  drilled  Beans,  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  and 
Carrots  ;  three  Oats,  with  Grass  seeds,  either  mown  or 
left  to  pasture  three  or  four  years  j  if  mown,  ploughed, 
up  earlier.  I  do  not,  however,  follow  strictly  any 
rotation,  but  depend  entirely  upon  the  condition  the 
laud  is  in.  I  have  two  liquid  manure  tanks,  and 
attribute  my  success  in  growing  green  crops  mainly  to. 
its  use  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  plant.  My 
common  Turnips  were  sown  very  late  last  summer ; 
and  in  applying  the  liquid  manure  when  in  seed-leaf 
several  rows  were  missed.  The  result  was  that  I  had 
not  one-third  of  a  crop  on  that  portion,  the  fly  destroy- 
ing them  ;  and  what  remained,  from  the  want  of  a 
stimulant  and  ready  concocted  food — liquid  manure — 
made  very  poor  progress,  the  season  being  late. 

Manure. — Since  1843-4,  my  first  two  years,  I  have 
bought  no  heavy  manure,  and  very  little  guano,  about  a 
ton  to  25  ewt.  per  annum.  I  find  it  the  most 
advantageous  to  make  the  manure  on  the  premises,  by 
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Ibuying  Linseed  and  straw  for  bedding,  and  laying  on  as 
many  cattle  in  the  winter  as  I  can  accommodate  for 
feeding.  I  have  never  bought  a  single  ton  of  horseor 
cow  manure,  only  night-soil  from  the  factories,  which 
nobody  thought  much  about  when  I  first  commenced. 

Cattle. — The  greatest  number  of  cattle  kept  by  the 
last  tenant  were  in  summer  never  more  than  five  milch 
cows,  and  about  four  or  six  bead  of  young  stock,  a  pig, 
and  two  horses.  In  1846  I  milked  15  cows,  besides 
having  young  stock,  three  horses,  and  three  brood-sows 
and  store-pigs.  Last  summer  I  milked  12  cows,  having 
rather  more  under  the  plough  ;  and  this  winter  I  have 
nine  milch  cows,  two  two-year  olds,  and  five  fat  beasts 
in  my  shippon,  five  yearling  calves,  one  back-end  calf, 
two  nine-months-old  bulls,  three  horses,  two  brood- 
sows,  and  eight  store-pigs.  1  have  groi^Ti  Italian  Rye- 
grass, and  mown  three  crops ;  and  now  that  the  land  is 
in  better  condition  for  it,  I  shall  sow  it  again.  I  grew 
a  very  heavy  crop  of  tick-Beans  in  1847,  broadcast,  and 
well  mucked  with  farm- yard  manure.  The  extent  of 
land  was  a  customary  acre,  or  1a.  2r.  20p.  statute,  and 
I  had  16  loads,  of  280  lbs.  to  the  load,  and  147  lbs. 
Richard  Hinde,  Journal  of  the  Royal  A^ricullural 
Society  of  England. 


Miscellaneous. 

Transplanting  Swede  Turnips.—!  prepare  a  bed) 
and  sow  it  early  in  rows  about  8  inches  apart,  and  thin 
out  to  4  or  5  inches  in  the  vow.  An  acre  will  thus 
transplant  about  20  or  25  acres.  As  the  Vetches  are 
anowed  off,  the  space  cleared  is  ploughed,  well  worked, 
dressed  with  2  cwt.  of  the  compost,  and  ridged  up.  As 
this  work  proceeds  the  plants  are  being  prepared,  and 
are  planted  while  each  drill  is  damp  and  fresh.  As 
dispatch  is  only  produced  by  division  of  labour,  the 
process  is  as  follows  : — One  party,  No,  1,  pulls  the 
best  plants,  keeping  them  "  heads  and  tails,"  and 
carries  them  to  another  party,  No.  2,  who  sits  at  the 
«nd  of  the  ground  to  be  planted,  and  who  nips  off  the 
slender  part  of  the  tap-root  aud  the  upper  part  of 
the  leaves,  laying  them  in  a  basket,  also  "  heads  and 
tails ;"  No.  3  carries  them  up  the  field  to  No,  4,  who 
lays  them  in  the  drill,  with  the  leaves  towards  the 
planter's  left  hand  ;  No.  5,  who  must  be  a  man  or  boy, 
that,  striding  across  the  drills,  no  petticoats  may  inter- 
fere with  the  plants  just  put  in.  I  never  use  the 
dibbling-stick,  which,  in  heavy  land,  only  hardens  the 
inside  of  the  hole,  but  the  planter  is  furnished  with  a 
light,  hollow,  half-round  steel  trowel,  with  which,  in  his 
right  hand,  he  lifts  up  a  portion  of  soil,  while  with  his 
left  be  puts  the  plant  in  a  slanting  direction  below  it; 
then  drawing  back  the  trowel,  the  soil  falls  loosely  on  thf; 
plant,  and  a  short  stride  of  one  leg  takes  him  to  the 
next.  The  proportion  of  labour  for  pulling  and  topping 
depends  on  the  size  and  position  of  the  plants  ;  but  one 
layer  will  do  for  two  ordinarily  quick  planter?,  though 
my  bailiff,  whom  ynu  saw,  can  transplant  a  statute  acre 
3n  the  day.  I  usually  transplant  from  15  to  30  acres 
per  annutD,  and  have  raised,  according  to  the  examiua- 
itiou  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Liverpool  Agricultural 
Society,  28  tons  4  cwt.  per  acre  ;  but  the  land  must  be 
^'^  mucked  heavily,  ploughed  deep,  and  weeded  clean," 
which  I  consider  now,  raore  than  ever,  the  farmer's 
xnotto.  Mr.  Neilson,  Journal  of  the  Agricultural 
Society* 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

JANUARY. 

SossEi  Faem,  Jan.  21. — The  snow  in  this  part  has  nearly 
disappeared,  tut  Bince  Saturday  the  weath<^r  has  chan;^etl  Again 
to  frost.  Ouf  teams  are  engaged  ploughing  Oat  stubble  for 
Beans  and  Peas,  also  ploughing  two  years  seed  lea  for  Oats. 
If  the  weather  allo^TS,  the  ploughs  will  continue  at  work  ;  if  too 
h^rd  for  that,  we  shall  cart  earth  from  road-sides,  ditches, 
feanks,  aud  headlands,  into  heaps,  to  mix  with  lime,  to  be 
applied  again  to  the  land  before  the  Turnip  crop  ie  sown,  ilen 
-are  engaged  ditching,  hedging,  filling  earth  into  carts,  turning 
mixings,  and  threshing  Oats  and  Peas.  In  speaking  of  thresh- 
in^',  I  niay  state  the  difference  between  machine  and  hand 
tlTi'eshing.  The  last  stack  of  Wheat  we  threshed  was  the  crop 
cf  1848,  threshed  in  October  181D,  by  machine  ;  the  stack  was 
got  ill  by  truck  and  temporary  railway.  The  stack  yielded  50 
sacks  (4  bushels  to  the  sack).  Cost  of  getting  in  aud  threshing 
.the  same,  U,  53. 

Threshing  by  manual  labour,  50  sacks  of  Wheat, 
at  Is  9d.  per  sack,  would  be         £4    7  '  6 

Alen  and   horses   getting  in  stack  and    storing 
in  barn 0  13    0 


'Expense  by  hand    ... 
Ditto  by  water  power 


5    5    G 
15    0 


grain  (instead  of  grinding  into  meal),  for  feeding  purposes, 
we  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  he  would  inform  us  whether 
or  not  it  answers  the  purpose. 

Butter  -.LBS  asks  for  the  cause  of  his  butter  heing  very  bad 
both  in  texture  and  taste  ?  The  cows  are  fed  on  Mangold 
"Wurzel  and  Beans.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  preserved  in 
all  the  dairy  utensils,  but  the  butter  is  short,  tough,  and 
almost  rancid.  The  cream  is  only  churned  once  a  week. 
Can  it  be  owing  to  the  Beans  ?     [We  should  think  not  ] 

Cunningham  Acbe  :  VAN.  The  Irish  acre  is  78i0  square  yards 

3000  yards  more  than  the  imperial  measure.    What  is  the 

Cunningham  acre  ? 

Fixation  OF  Ammonia  :  W  JS.  100  gallons  of  undiluted  urine 
will  give  off  so  much  ammonia  as  to  require  86;^  lbs.  of 
gypsum,  139  lbs.  of  green  vitriol,  or  123  lbs.  of  Epsom  salts 
to  furnish  sulphuric  acid  to  "fix "it.  The  Epsom  salts  is 
the  best  to  use  ;  the  iron  salt,  the  worst. 

Flax  :  A  Subscriber  at  Heading,  Apply  to  Messrs.  Storar  &  Co,, 
Belfast. 

Ghass  Seeds:  VAN.  For  improved  deep  mossy  or  boggy  soil, 
sow,  per  acre,  without  a  crop:  Agrostia  stolouifera,  2  lbs. 
Alopecurus  pratensis,  2 ;  Festuca  duriuscula,  2  ;  LoUum 
perenne,  6  ;  L.  italicum,  3  ;  Phleum  pratense,  2^  ;  Poa  trivi- 
alis,  2^ ;  Tritolium  repens,  6 ;  Lotus  major,  li ;  total, 
27^  lbs.  ;  and  one  bushel  of  Rye. 

Hard  Water  :  A  B  may  make  his  hard  water  soft,  for  use  to 
clean  a  carriage,  by  precipitating  the  lime  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion, and  if  the  solution  be  one  of  caustic  lime,  as  under  the 
circumstances  is  possible,  to  add  a  little  stale  urine  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

LiQDiD  Manure:  A  F.  Mix  it  with  charred  vegetable  matter  ; 
that  ia  better  than  ashes,  which,  being  generally  alkaline, 
will  hinder  the  fixation  of  the  ammonia,  to  which  the  putre- 
faction of  the  ammonia  gives  rise. 

Lime  and  Mud  :  B  A,  Cantab,  Lay  it  in  alternate  layers,  and  let 
it  remain  till  nest  winter,  turning  ic  over  in  the  meanwhile, 
Tou  are  not  well  advised  not  to  add  the  lime  till  just  before 
using  it.  Lime  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with  stable  manure, 
and  the  objection  holds  good  for  all  animal  manures  ;  for 
instance,  with  night-soil  salt  maybe  usefully  added  to  the 
manure  heap.  Ic  is  good  for  Grnss  land  in  inland  places. 
Guano  is  the  best  ai'tificial  manure  for  Grass  land — the  best 
purchaseable  manure  next  to  stable  manure.  Pure  horse- 
droppings  are  of  more  value  than  when  mixed  with  straw. 
Pay  the  old  man  Sd.  a  large  wheelbarrow-fall  for  the  horse- 
dung. 

OvEEHANGTNa  Hedghs  :  Eomcastle.  You  m.ay  enforce  the  re- 
moval of  overhanging  branches;  but  you  had  better  consult 
your  solicitor,  if  a  remonstrance  is  inefl'eotual. 

Pheasant  and  Domestic  Fowl  :  Our  correspondent  L  V  R 
asks  if  any  of  our  readers,  who  intended  during  last  summer 
to  try  to  procure  half-bred  birds  or  "  peros "  from  the 
pheasant  and  domestic  fowl,  have  any  favourable  results  to 
relate  ?  lie,  after  much  trouble  for  the  purpose,  was  de- 
prived by  an  accident,  or  rather  a  series  of  accidents,  from 
procuring  any  chicks.  However,  he  is  fully  convinced,  from 
what  he  has  observed  of  the  cock  pheasant  when  confined  in 
pens  with  the  fowls,  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  birds  to 
breed,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  when  in  confinement. 
The  pheasant  will  not  rest  (although  bred  up  in  confinement 
from  the  shell)  after  he  is  a  year  old  ;  the  birds  therefore 
should  be  at  liberty,  but  strictly  isolated. 

Liquid  Manure  :  Lancashire  Farmer.  If  you  have  much  to  dis- 
tribute, the  pump  and  pipes  would  suit  yourpurpose.  Iflittle, 
the  water-cart  will  be  cheaper. 


Profit  for  machine 4    0    6 

Ifthemoney  saved  by  machinery  was  applied  in  draining,  it 
would  increase  the  food  for  both  man  and  beast;  instead  of 
teing  an  injury  to  the  labourer  it  would  be  a  general  good.  J.  B, 


XTotices  to  Correspondents, 

Ammonia  :  R  O.  100  gallons  of  undiluted  urine  will  furnish 
during  decomposition  about  40  lbs.  of  carbon  ate  of  ammonia  ; 
to  convert  that  into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  fixed  salt,  40  lbs. 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  needed — a  quantity  contained  in  55  lbs. 
of  liquid  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  8. 

Arsenic  :  TZT'says,  "  I  see  that  your  correspondent  *  J.  B.  J.  N.* 
advocates  the  plan  of  soaking  Wheat  in  a  solution  of 
arsenic.  Perhaps  he  is  not  aware  that  Wheat  so  treated  will 
poison  the  game,  aud  that  the  game  so  poisoned  contain  a 
Gufficient  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  flesh  to  afi'ect  very 
seriously,  if  not  to  kill,  any  animal  partaking  of  them.  This 
was  fully  established  by  experiments  some  months  ago, 
which  v;ere  published  in  the  papers  at  the  time,  and  for  the 
tiutli  of  which  I  can  vouch." 

71a  CON  :  A  B.  Next  week. 

UooKS :  F.  Some  of  the  descriptions  of  selected  farms,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Ivnowledge, 
contsiift  the  details  of  dairy  management.  Their  work, 
"  The  Ox,"  also  has  chapters  on  the  dairy. 

Bowers'  Dn^soLVENT  :  WLC.  If  any  of  our  correspondents  are 
using,  or  have  ever  used,  Bowers'  Dissolvent  for  preparing 


COTENT  GARDEN,  Jan,  2G. 

Vegetables,  though  generally  somewhat  dearer,  are  never- 
theless pretty  well  supplied.  Fruit  for  the  most  part  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand,  except  good  Pears  and  Apples,  which  are 
very  scarce.  Hothouse  Grape;3  and  Pine-upples  are  good  for  th'^ 
season,  Filberts  aii'i  Walnuts  are  abundant,  and  Chestnuts 
plentiful.  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  abundant,  and  there  are 
now  some  ^ood  Seville  Oianges  in  tlie  mavki:t.  Amongst  Vcge- 
table-^,  Turnip?  and  Carrots  are  a  little  scarcer.  Cauliflowers 
and  Broccoli  the  same.  Poia*o^JS  have  altered  little  since  our 
last  account;  there  are  some  foreign  ones  in  the  market, 
which  ft^tcb  from  505.  to  705.  a  tou.  Lettuces  and  other  salad- 
iog  are  dc^arer,  and  so  are  Mushrooms.  Some  Frencli  Beans, 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  may  be  obtained  ;  and  some 
gretn  Peas,  not  over  fre  h  looking,  have  just  arrived  from 
Lisbon.  Cut  Floweis  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Big- 
nonia  venusta.  Primulas,  Camelli.TS,  Cinerarias,  Christmas 
Roses,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  Epacrises,  Acacias, 
and  Pl.086S, 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  Ss  to  Ss       i  Almonds,  per  peck,  Ge  ^ 

Grapes, hothouse,p.  lb.,  G?  to  Ss  |      —    sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  33 

—     Portugal,  per  lb..  9d  to  Is  i  Walnuts,  p.  100,  la  6d  to  2s 
Pears,  per  doz.,  6s  to  lOa  |      —    p.  bush.,  16s  to  248 

Apples,kitchen,p.  b^h.,  4s  to  66  i  Filberts, per  100  lbs.,  60s  to  65s 


Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  23 

—    per  100,  6s  to  123 
Orances,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Oranges,  per  100,  5s  to  12s 

VEGETABLES. 


Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush,,  20s  to  2"3 

—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  123  to  16s 

Kent  Cobs,  GSs  to  75s  p.  100  lbs 


French  Beans,  p.lOO.Ss  Gd  to  3s 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Is  to  2s 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  3s  to  6s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  Is  to  la  6d 
Cabbages,  p.  doz.,  9d  to  Is 
Caulitiowera,  p.  doz.,  63  to  9s 
Broccoli, p.doz.bur.dl., 18s  to'24s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  2s  6d  to4s 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.  sieve, 

2s  to  3s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  Is  to  2  3 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  120s 

—  per  cwt.,  38  to  Ts 

—  per  bush.,  23  6d  to  33  6d 
Turnips,  p.  doz. bun., Is  6dto  Ss 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  23 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  2a  to  49 
Cucumbers,  each,  3s  to  Ss  6d 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  23 


Radishes, p.  12  hands,ls  to  IsSd 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  6dto  8d 
Spinach  p.  sieve.  2s  to  3s 
Onions,  p.  bushel,  Ss  to  4s 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  43 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  2s  to  Ss 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bun,,  9dtols 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,,  Ss  to  4d 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  Is  to  I3 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  9d  to  Is 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

SmitbfielD,  Jan.  24, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    67s  to  72s 

Clover      

60s  to  856 

Inferior  ditto 55        63 

New  Clover    

^-        _ 

Rowen     50        60 

Straw      

23        27 

New  Hay       —        — 

J. 

COOPEB. 

Cdmbeeiand  Mahket,  Jan.  24. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    65s  to  70s    Inferior 

60sto  60s 

Inferior  ditto 60        63      New  Clover    

— 

New  Hay       —       —      Straw      

24         30 

Old  Clover    80        88                              JoSBDA 

Baeeb. 

Whitechapei,,  Jan.  24. 

Fine  Old  Hay       ...    GSs  to  648  i  New  Clover    

— 3  to  —8 

Inferior  ditto        ...     60        65 

Inferior  ditto 

65        63 

New  Hay        —        — 

Straw      

24        26 

Old  Clover    80        84 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Jan.  21. 
_  We  have  about  an  average  supply  of  Beasts,  and  trade  con- 
tinues about  the  same  as  of  late.  Our  top  quotations  are  not 
very  freely  given,  and  some  middling  descriptions  remain  un- 
sold. The  supply  of  Sheep  is  not  large  ;  trade  is,  however, 
very  dull  at  rather  lower  prices  on  the  average.  The  number 
of  Calves  is  greater  than  the  demand,  and  lower  rates  are 
taken.  From  Holland  and  Germany  we  have  200  Beasts,  3S0 
Sheep,  and  112  Calves;  from  France,  10  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  1700  ;  and  920  from  Leicester  and  Northampton. 


Per  St.  of  8  Ibs.- 
Bsst  Long-wools  .  3 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  . 
Ewes  (&  2d  Quality  2 
Ditto  Shorn       ...     . 

Lambs         

Calves 3 

Pigs 

Calves.  153 


d 

6  to  3 


)  — 3    4 


4—4  4 
4—4  2 
Pigs,  205. 


Perst.  ofSlba.- 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3  10  to  4     2 
Best   Short-horns  3     6  ~  3  10 
2d  quality  Beasts  2     8  —  34 
Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds      ...  4      0—4     2 

Ditto  Shorn        .... 

Beasts,  3334;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  19^300; 
Friday,  Jan.  25. 
We  are  but  moderately  supphed  with  Beasts  ;  the  demand  is, 
however,  so  small  that  lower  prices  are  submitted  to,  and  many 
of  inferior  quality  remain  unsold.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is 
small  and  very  few  are  wanted;  Monday's  quotations  are 
scarcety  maintained.  Good  Calves  are  very  scarce,  and  readily 
make  4s.  8d.,  but  inferior  are  not  much  dearer.  From  Holland 
and  Germany  there  are  7  Beasts,  100  Sheep,  and  33  Calves  ; 
from  Scotland,  240  Beasts  ;  Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Lin- 
coln, 100  ;  and  127  MUch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


POTATOES.— SooTHWARK,  Jan.  21. 
The  Committee  report  that  there  have  been  but  few  arrivals 
since  our  last  report,  shipping  from  the  Continent  being  much 
retarded  from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  The  demand  is  not 
good,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  higher  prices  for  French  are  oh- 
rained.  The  following  are  this  day's  quotations  : — "Xorkshire 
Regents,  OOs.  to  120s.  per  ton  ;  Wisbeach  do.,  70s.  to  759. ; 
Scotch  do.,  GSs,  to  753. ;   French  whites,  653.  to  70s, 


Best  Scots,  Here. 

fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best   Downs   and 

Half-breds 
Ditto  Shorn 
Beasts,  714  ;  Sheep  and  Lamb, 


8  to  4  0 

6  —  3  8 

8  —  3  4 

1  10  —  4  0 


Best  Long-wools  ,3    6  to  3    8 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Ewes  &L  2d  quality  2  10  —  3    4 

Ditto  Shorn        

Lambs  ...     , 

Calves 3    6—4    3 

Pigs       3     4—4    4: 

1S60;  Calves,  132  ;  Piga,  200. 


HOPS.— Feiday,  Jan.  25. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smctu  report  that  the  market  con- 
tinues the  same  as  for  some  time  past,  fine  new  Hops  being  very 
scarce.  It  appears  from  returns  just  publi.'^hed,  that  from  the 
6th  July  to  the  15th  December  last,  only  about  77  tons  of 
foreign  Hops  have  been  entered  for  home  consumption,  equal 
to  only  about  700^.  old  duty  ;  consequently  holders  of  Hops 
have  nothing  to  fear  under  this  head. 

MARK  LANE^ 
Monday,  Jan.  21.— There  v/as  a  small  supply  of  Esses 
Wheat  to  this  morning's  market,  but  fair  of  Kunt ;  the  former 
was  disposed  of  on  terms  barely  equal  to  our  quota'dons  of  this 
day  se'nnight,  bnt  the  latter  could  not  he  cleared  excepting  at 
a  decline  of  la.  to  2s.  per  qr.  Foreign  was  in  limited  demand, 
but  the  sales  of  too  retail  a  character  to  allow  of  any  altera- 
tion in  piices. — The  value  of  Barley  is  unaltered. — Beans  and 
Peas  are  a  very  heavy  sale. — Oats  are  noc  lower  in  price,  but 
sales  not  extensive. 

BaiTrSH    PER   IMPEEIAL    QdARTEE.  S.        S.  3.        S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  42—45  Red 38-40 

—  —        fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  45—47  Red 40 — 42- 

—  —       Talavera    50—52 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White      —      Red  — 

—  Foreign 35—54 

Barlej.grind.  &  distU.,  21s  to24s...Chev.  25-29  Malting    24—25 

—  Foreign Gyindiog  and  distilling  18— 23  Malting    22—25 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    15—20 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  18—23  Feed    ...  17—22 

—  Irish Potato  18— 21  Feed    ..    15-18 

—  Foreiffa     Poland  and  Brew  16—20  Feed    ...  13—17 

Rye  20—22  Foreign    20-23 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton  51, — 01 

Beans,  Mazagan  22s  to  23s Tick  24—26  Harrow    24—26 

—  Pigeon 25s  — 283. ..Winds  22— 28  Longpod  26—23 

—  Foreign   White  24— 3  :  Egyptian  23— 24 

Peas,  white,  Esses  and  Kent Boilers  25—27  Suffulk      26—23 

—  Maple  2isto26< Grey  22—23  foreign    22—28 

Maize White  22—25  rellow..,  24-26 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  3f> — 40 

—  Suffolk   ditto  32—36  .Morfolk     52— S6 

—  Foreign    per  barrel  22 — 2o  Per  sack  o3— ;5 

Abkivals  in  the  Port  of  Londjn  last  week. 


Flour,13(JS7  eks 
—  90  bis 

English 

Irish      

Foreign 


Wheat.  I  Barley  . 
Qrs.  Qrs. 

2758  1526 


Malt 

Qrs 

2497 

149 


Oats. 

Qrs. 

391 

6584 


Beans. 

Peas 

Qi-S. 

y,rs. 

»20 

855 

150        252 


1967  I  8193 
Friday,  Jan.  25. — The  arrivals  of  grain  during  the  \ 
have  been  moderate.  To-day's  market  was  thinly  attended, 
and  the  amount  of  business  transacted  small.  The  value  of 
all  grain  remains  without  alteration  from  Monday. — Floating 
cargoes  of  Indian  Corn  continue  in  request,  and  303.  cost 
freight  has  been  made  for  Galatz. — The  Fluur  market  remains 
inanimate. — The  Wheat  trade  still  continues  very  depressed, 
and  prices  in  many  of  the  provincial  markets  have  further  de- 
clined Is.  to  2e.  per  q--.  The  tendency  in  the  value  of  spring 
corn  is  also  downwards,  and  English  Barley  in  some  of  the 
country  towns  has  been  sold  at  very  low  rate,  viz.,  21s,,  22s. 
and  235.  per  qr.  The  fiat  accounts  from  this  side  appear  to 
have  no  influence  on  purchases  throughout  the  Baltic,  where 
former  prices  continue  to  be  well  supparted. 
Arrivals  this  week. 


FIou«, . 


1€S0  sacks 


Canary,  per  qr 74s  to  788 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...81  —  32 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do,  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt.... —      — 

—  —  foreign,do. —       — 

—  white,  do.    ...    —      — 

—  —  foreign,do. —       — 


SEEDS.— Jan.  21. 

Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...IGs — 2Is 
Mustard,  white,p.bush.  6  —    7 

—  brown,  do 7  —   9 

Rape,  per  last  28i. — SiJ. 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.l0l)0...9i.  12b 

—  . —  foreign, p, tou  Gl.  15s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  il.    5s 
Tares,  per  bush....  4sCd— 53  Gd 


Liverpool,  Tuesday,  Jan.  22. — The  arrivals  of  Wheat  this 
week  are  to  a  fair  extent,  those  of  Oats,  Oatmeal,  Beans,  and 
Indian  Corn  moderate.  We  had  another  inanimate  market 
to-day.  The  purchases  of  Wheat  were  in  the  merest  retail 
way,  and  last  Tuesday's  prices  may  be  considered  as  weaker. 
There  was  very  little  inquiry  for  Oats  or  Oatmeal,  Barley  and 
Peas  were  each  easier  to  buy. 
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BY      EDWARD      SOLLY,       F.  R.  S,      F.  L.  S.,      F.  G.  S., 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of_England,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Lecturer  on  Chemistn?  in  thp  TTnnn^oUi    -p    i.  v    , 

Company's  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  &c.,  &c.  j   "  i-ue  JionoraDle  i-aet  India 

PEEFACE     TO     THE     SECOND     EDITION. 

«  In  preparing  a  Second  Edition  of  this  little  book,  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  of  correcting  several  errors  which  the  First  Edition  contained.     The  whole  hi=  Kppt,  ».    p  h 
such  additions  have  throughout  been  made,  as  tbe  advanced  state  of  knowledge  rendered  necessary.     In  particular,  the  Tables  of  Analyses  have  been  greatly  extended    hv 7h.  I^  J-^J'"^*^'/?"^ 
latest  and  moat  complete  Analyses  of  almost  all  those  plants  which  are  cultivated  as  crops,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  substances  employed  as  manure  "  t^sieuaea,  by  the  addition  of  the 


Acetate  of  lead 

Acetates 

Acetic  acid 

Acid,  acetic 

Acid,  benzoic 

Acid,  carbonic 

Acid,  citric 

Acid,  humic 

Acid,  lactic 

Acid,  malic 

Acid,  muriatic 

Acid,  nitric 

Acid,  oxalic 

Acid,  phosphoric 

Acid,  pjroligneous 

Acid,  silicic 

Acid,  sulphuric 

Acid,  sulphurous 

Acid,  uric 

Acids 

Acids,  organic 

Acids,  test  for 

Action  of  plants  on 
the  air 

Active  principles 

Adulteration  of  gu- 
ano 

Afi&nity,  chemical 

After- damp    in 
mines 

Air 

Air    contains    car- 
bonic acid 

Air  contains  water 

Air,  inflammable 

Air  necessary  to  life 

Air,  its  composition 

Air  resists  compres- 
sion 

Alabaster 

Albumen 

Ale    contains    car- 
bonic acid 

Alkali,  test  for 

Alkali,  volatile 

Alkalies 

Alkalies,  vegetable 

Alloys 

Almonds 

Alum 

Alumina 

Alumina  phosphate 

Alumina,  silicate  of 

Aluminain  soil,  use 
of 

Aluminum 

Aluminum,  oxide 

Ammonia 

Ammonia  absorbed 
by  charcoal,  »fec. 

Ammonia,    carbon- 
ate of 

Ammonia,  fixing  of 

Ammonia,  muriate 

Ammonia,    phos- 
phate 

Ammonia,  sulphate 

Ammonia,  urate  of 

Ammoniacal  liquor 

Analysis 

Animal  heat 

Animal  manures 

Animal    principles, 
proximate 

Animal  suostances 

Animals,  breathing 
of 

Aquafortis 

Argol 

Artichoke,   Jerusa- 
lem 

Arrow-root 

Ashes 

Ashes  of  coal 
Ashes,  lixiviated 
Ashes  of  plants 
Ashes  of  sea-weed 
Ashes  of  wood 
Atom 
Attraction 
Azote 
Babtlla. 
Barley 
Barley  straw 
Base 
Batatas 
Bay  salt 
Bean,  field 
Beans,  kidney 
Bean  straw 
Beech  ashes 
Beech  nuts 
Beet 

Beet-voot  sugar 
Bell  metal 
BilB 

Binary  compounds 
B'phosphate  of  lime 
Bitartrateof  potash 
Bittern 

Bleaching  by  chlo- 
rine 


Bleaching   by    sul- 
phur 

Blood 

Blubber 

Bones 

Bones,  boiled 

Bones  of  calves 

Bones  of  fishes 

Bones  of  horses 

Bones  of  oxen 

Bones  of  pigs 

Bones  of  sheep 

Bones  and  sul- 
phuric acid 

Bran 

Brass 

Bread 

Bricks 

Brimstone 

British  gam 

Bromide  of  magne- 
sium 

Bromides 

Bromine 

Buckwheat 

Buckwheat  straw 

Burning 

Burning  lime 

Burning  of  plants 

Burnt  clay 

Butter 

Cabbage 

Cabbage,  red 

Calamins 

Calcium 

Calcium,  chloride 

Calomel 

Candle,  burning  of 

Cane,  sugar 

Carbon 

Carbon  in  plants 

Carbonate   of    am- 
monla 

Carbonate  of  iron 

Carbonate  of  lead 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia 

Carbonate  of  potash 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Carbonates  decom- 
posed by  acids 

Carbonic  acid  gas 

Carbonic    acid    ne- 
cessary to  plants 

Carbonic  oxide 

Carburetted  hydro- 
gen 

Carcases 

Carrot 

Caseine 

Caseine,  vegetable 

Castor  oil 

Castor  oil  seed 

Caustic  potash 

Cellars,  foul  air  in 

Chalk 

Changes,  chemical 

Charcoal 

Charcoal  absorbs 
amnaonia 

ChaiTing 

Cheese 

Cheltenham  salts 

Cherry-tree  gum 

Chloride  of  calcium 

Chloride  of  gold 

Chloride  of  magne- 
sium 

Chloride  of  potas- 
sium 

Chloride  of  silver 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Chloride  of  zinc 

Chlorides 

Chlorine 

Churning 

Chyle 

Chyme 

Circulation  of   the 

blood 
Cider,  carbonic  acid 

in 
Cinnabar 
Citric  acid 
Clay 

Clay,  burnt 
Clay  iron  ore 
Climate 
Climate,  infl.uenced 

by  heat 
Clover 

Coagulation,  of  al- 
bumen 
Coal  ashes 
Coal-gas 

Coal-tar,  naphtha 
Cocoa-nut  oil 
Cohesion 
Coke 

Colophony 
Colour  of  soil 


Colours,    changing 

of 
Colouring  matters 
Colours,  vegetable 
Colza 

Combination 
Combination, 

changes  produced 

by 

Combining  number 

Combustion 

Combustion,  results 
of 

Common  salt 

Composition  of  ani- 
mal matter 

Composition  of  or- 
ganic matter 

Composition  of 
plants 

Composition  of  soils 

Composition  of 
stones 

Compounds,  binary 

Compounds,definite 

Compounds,  salins- 

Compounds,    ter- 
nary and  quater- 
nary 

Compounds,    their 
composition 

Contagion 

Contagious  matter 

Copper 

Copper,  oxide 

Copper,  pyrites 

Copper,  sulphate 

Copperas 

Corn 

Corrosive  sublimate 

Cream 

Cream  of  tartar 

Crops,  rotation  of 

Cubic  nitre 

Cultivated  land 

Death  of  plants 

Decay 

Decay,  influence  of 
lime 

Decay,  like  burning 

Decay  of  humus 

Decay,  results  of 

Decay,  under  water 

Decomposition 

Decomposition    of 
roc  Us 

Deliquescence 

Dew 

Dextrine 

Diamond 

Diastase 

Diseases  of  plants 

Distillation 

Ditch  scrapings 

Double  salts 

Dough 

Draining 

Drainage  water 

Dung 

Dung,  cow 

Duug,  farm-yard 

Dung,  horse 

Dung,  pig 

Dun^j,  sheep 

Dung,  rabbit 

Dutch  rushes 

Dying 

Earth 

Earth  nut 

Earths 

Earths,  alkaline 

Earthy  matter  in 
the  air 

Earthy    substances 
in  plants 

Effervescence 

Egg,  white  of 

Electricity,   influ- 
ence.on  plants 

Elements      -^ 

Embryo 

Epsom  salts 

Equivalent 

Excrements 

Excrements  of  sea 
fowl 

Exhaustion  of  soils 

Expansion 

Explosion  of  fire- 
damp 

Fallowing 

Farm-yard  dung 

Fat 

Fat  of  animals 

Feathers 

Fermentation 

Fermentation,  pu- 

trixl 
Fermentation  pro- 
duces    carbonic 
acid 
Fcriility 


CONTENT 

Fibre,  woody 
Fibrin 

Fibrin,°vegetable 

Fir-ashes 

Fire 

Fire-damp 

Fish,  refuse 

Fixed  oil 

Fixing  ammonia 

Flame 

Flax 

FUnt 

Flour 

Flowers 

Flowers, their  afi'ec  t 
on  the  air 

Fluorides 

Fluorine 

Food  of  animals 

Food  of  plants 

Formation  of  seed 

Formation  of  soils 

Foul  smells 

Freezing,  effects  of 

Freezing  of  water 

Fruit 

Fruit,  ripe 

Fruit,  ripening  of 

Fruit,  unripe 

Fumigating     by 
chlorine 

Fumigation  by  sul- 
phur 

Fungi 

Fur  from  water 

Gas 

Gas  coal 

Gas,  inflammable 

Gas,manufacture  of 

Gas  liquor 

Gas  liquor,  strength 
of 

Gas  works 

Gelatine 

Germination 

Germination    acce- 
lerated 

Glauber  salts 

Glass 

Giiadine 

Glue 

Glue,  refuse 

Gluten 

Gold 

Gold,  chloride 

Gold  of  pleasure 

Gooseberries 

Grain  of  wheat 

Grapes 

Grape-seed 

Grape  sugar 

Grass 

Greaves 

Green  manuras 

Green  vitriol 

Growth  of  plants 

Gum 

Gum  arable 

Gum,  cherry-tree 

Gum,  resin 

Guano 

Gunpowder 

Gypsum 

Haie 

Hard  water 

Hartshorn 

Hay 

Heat 

He  u,  animal 

Heat,  influence  on 
plants 

Heat,  latent 

Heat,  sensible 

ilempseed 

tloofd 

Hordein 

Horn 

Horns 

Humates 

Humic  acid 

Humus 

Humus,  decay  of 

Humus,  excess  of 

Hydrogen 

Hydrogen,    carbu- 
retted 

Hydrogen,  its  light- 
ness 
Hydrogen,  sulphu- 
retted 
Ice 

Indian  corn 
Indian  rubber 
Indigo 

Inflammable  air 
Inorganic  matter  in 

plants 
Inoiganic  manures 
Inultn 
Iodides 
Iodine 
Iodine  in  sea  water 
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Iron 

Iron  combustible 

Iron  in  plants 

Iron,  oxides  of 

Iron,  peroxide 

Iron,  protoxide 

Iron  pyrites 

Iron  rust 

Iron  slags 

Iron  smelting 

Iron,  sulphate  of 

Iron,  sulphuret 

Irrigation 

IsiDglass 

Ivory 

Kelp 

Lactic  acid 

Latent  heat 

Lead 

Lead,  carbonate 

Lead,  oxides 

Lead,  sulphuret 

Lead,  white 

Leaves 

Leaves,  office  of 

Legumine 

Lemons 

Lentils 

Lentil  straw 

Lettuce 

Light,  effects  of 

Light,  iofluence  on 

plants 
Lighting  a  fire 
LignJn 
Lime 

Lime,  action  on  soil 
Lime  and  salt 
Lime,  biphosphate 
Lime,  burning 
Lime,  carbonate 
Lime,  caustic 
Lime,  hydrate 
Lime  in  plants 
Lime,  muriate 
Lime,  nitrate 
Lime,  oxalate 
Lime,  phosphate 
Lime,  silicate  of 
Limestone 
Limestone,  magne- 
sia n 
Lime,  sulphate 
Lime,   super.phos- 

phate 
Lime,  when  useful 
Lime,  when  not  to 

be  used 
Limes,  juice  of 
Linseed 
Liquid  manure 
Liquid    manure 

lanke 
Litharge 
Liver 

Loss  of  manure 
Lucerne 

Lun(,'S  of  animals 
Magnesia 
Magnesia,  carbon- 
ate 
Magnesia  in  plants 
Magnesia,  muriate 
Magnesia,    phos- 

phate 
Magnesia, silicate  of 
Magnesia,  sulphate 
Magne:ian  lime- 
stone 
Magnesium 
Magnesium,   chlo- 
ride 
Magnesium,  oxide 
Maize 

Maize  straw 
Malt 
Malting 
Malic  acid 
Manganese 
Manganese   in 

plants 
Manganese, oxide  of 
Mangold  Wurzel 
Manure 

Manures,  animal 
Manure,  farm-yard 
filanures,  green 
Manures,  inorganic 
Manure,  los*  of 
Manure,  liquid 
Manures,  organic 
Manure,   preserva- 
tion of 
Manure,  saline 
Manure,  strong 
Manure,  vegetable 
Maple  sugar 
Marble 
Marl 
Matches 

Kfech^nioal  diTision 
Mercury 


Mercurj',  chlorides 

Mercury,  oxides  of 

Metallic  alloys 

Metallic  oxides 
Metallic  salts 

Metals 

Milk 

Minium 

Mixture 

Mordants 

Mortar 

Mosaic  gold 

Mould 

Mouldering 

Mouldiness 

Mucilage 

Muriate  of  ammo- 
nia 

Muriate  of  lime 

Muriate  of  magoe- 
sia 

Muriate  of  potash 

Muriate  of  soda 

Muriates 

Muriatic  acid 

Muscle 

^Mustard,  black 

Mustard,  white 

Naphtha,  coal  tar 

Nascent 

Nature  of  the  soil 

Natural  vegetation 

Nightsoil 

iSightsoil,     disin- 
fected 

Nitrate  of  lime 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  silver 

Nitrates 

Nitre 

Nitre  beds 

Nitre,  cubic 

Nitric  acid 

Nitric  acid, action  of 

Nitric  acid  in  ma- 
nure 

Nitrogen 

Nutrition  of  plants 

Oak  ashes 

Oat  straw 

Oats 

Oil 

Oil-cake 

Oil,  castor 

Oil,  cloves 

Oil,  cocoa-nut 

Oil,  drying 

Oil,  fixed 

Oil  of  lavender 

Oil  of  lemons 

Oil,  linseed 

Oil,  mustard 

Oil,  olive 

Oil,  poppy 

Oil,  rape 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Oil,  volatile 

Oil  of  vitriol 

Oil  dregs 

Oil  seeds 

Oily  matter 

Ores,  roasted 

Organic  acids 

Organic  manures 

Organised  matter 

Organic  matter 

Organic  substances 

Organic  substances 
in  soils 

Oxalic  acid 

Osalis 

Oxide,  carbonic 

Oxide  of  copper 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  lead 

Oxide  of  manganese 

Oxide  of  mercury 

Oxide  of  silver 

Oxide  of  tin 

Oxides,  metallic 

Oxygen 

Papeb  bleached  by 
chlorine 

Paring 

Parsnip 

Paste 

Pearlash 

Peas 

Pea-straw 
Peat  ashes 
Per-oxides 
Per-salts 
Petre 
Fetre,  salt 
Pewter 
Pho-phates 
Phosphates,  earthy 
Phosphate  of  alu- 
mina 
Phosphate  of  am- 
rnunia 


Phosphate  of  lime 
Phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia 
Phosphoric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid  in 

plants 
Phosphoric  acid  in 

water 
Phosphorus 
Pickling  cabbage 
Pine-apples 

Plants,  composition 
of 

Plants,  death  of 

Plants  decompose 
carbonic  acid 

Plants,  effect onthe 
air 

Plants,  food  of 

Plants,  growth  of 

Plants,  nutrition  of 

Plants,  their  ele- 
ments 

Plaster  stone 

Ploughing,  subsoil 

Pond  mud 

Poppy  seed 

Potash 

Potashes 

Potash,  bitartrate 

Potash,  carbonate 

Potash,  caustic 

Potash  in  plants 

Potash  in  the  soil 

Potash,  muriate  of 

Potash,  nitrate 

Potash,  salts  of 

Potash,  silicate 

Potash,  sulphate 

Potassium 

Potasaiima,  chloride 

Potato 

Potato  haulm 

Potato  starch 

Potato,  sweet 

Pottery 

Principles,  active 

Proportional 

Protein 

Proto-salts 

Pfor-oxides 

Proximate  animal 
principles 

Pruning 

Putrefaction 

Putrefaction,  influ- 
ence  of  lime 

Putrefying  animal 
matter 

Putrid  urine 

Putty  powder 

Pyrites 

Pyrites,  copper 

Fyroligneous  acid 

Pyrolignites 

Qoartz 

Quaternary  com- 
pounds 

Quicklime 

Quicksilver 

Rain  water 

Rape  seed 

Red  cabbage 

Red  lead 

Refuse  of  gas  works 

Rennet 

Rosins 

Respiration 

Results  of  combus- 
tion 

Results  of  putrefac- 
tion 

Rhuhafb 

Rice 

Ripening  oi  fruit 

River  mud 

River  water 

Road  drift 

Rocket 

Rock  salt 

Rocks,  disintegra- 
tion of 

Roman  vitriol 

Roots 

Rotation  of  crops 

Ruby 

Rushes,  Dutch 

Rust  of  iron 

Rye 

Rye  straw 

Sacceaeine  matter 

Sago 

Sainfoin 

Sal-ammoniac 

Saline  compounds 

Saline  manures 

Salt 

Salt  and  lime 

Salt,  briny 

Salt,  common 

Salt  in  sea  water 

>alipeU"e 


Salt,  spirit  of 
Salt,  rock 

Salt,  sea 

Salt,   solution  in 
water 

Salts 

Salts,  Epsom 

Salts,  Glauber's 

Salts  of  hartshorn 

Salts  of  iron 

Salts  of  magnesia 

Salts  of  the  metals 

Salts  of  potash 

Salts  of  soda 

Sand 

Sapphire 

Sawdust 

Sea  fowl,    excre- 
ments of 

Sea-water 

Sea-weed 

Seed,  formation  of 

Seeds,  germination 
of 

Selection  by  plants 

Shells 

Shell  sand 

Silex 

Silica 

Silica,  chloride 

Silica  in  plants 

Silica  in  soil,  use  of 

Silicates 

Silicate  of  alumina 

Silicate  of  lime 

Silicate  of  magnesia 

Silicate  of  potash 

Silicate  of  soda 

Silicic  acid 

Silicon 

Silver 

Silver,  oxide 

Silver,  nitrate 

Silver,  salts  of 

Silver,  sulphuret 

Skimmed  milk 

Skin 

Slaking  of  lime 

Slugs 

Smells,  foul 

Smelting 

Soap 

Soap-boiling 

Soap,  decomposi- 
tion of 

Soapmaker's  ash 

Soda 

Soda,  carbonate 

Soda  in  rocks 

Soda  in  plants 

Soda,  muriale 

Soda,  nitrate 

Soda  in  soils 

Soda,  silicate 

Soda,  sulphate 

Sodium 

Sodium,  chloride 

Soft  water 

Soil 

Soil,  colour  of 

Soils,  analysis  of 

Soils,  composition 
of 

Soils,  exhaustion  of 

Soils,  formation  of 

Soils,  mixture  of 

Soils,  nature  of 

Solder 

Soot 

Sorrel 

Spirit  df  salt 

Spirit  of  tviue 

Spring  "water 

Springs 

Starch 

Steam 

Still 

Straw 

Straw  ashes 

Straw  of  bai'ley 

Straw  of  buckwheat 

Straw  of  lentils 

Straw  of  maize 

Straw  of  oats 

Straw  of  rye 

Straw  of  vetch 
Straw  of  wheat 
Strong  manures 
Sub-salts 
Subsoil 

Subsoil  ploughing 
Substratum 
Suffocation   from 

charcoal 
Sugar 

Sugar  of  lead 
Sugar    refiners' 

waste 
Snlphateof  alumina 
Sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia 
Sulphate  of  copper  : 


Sulphate  of  iron 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia 

Sulphate  of  potash 

Sulphate  of  potash 
and  alumina 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Sulphates 

Sulphur 

Sulphur  in  plants 

Sulphurets 

Suphuret  of  iron 

Sulphuret  of  lead 

Sulphuret  of  silver 

Sulphuret  of  tin 

Sulphuretted  hy; 
drogen 

Sulphuric  acid 

Sulphurous  acid 

SunHower 

Sunflower- seed 

Super-salts 

Super-phosphate  of 
lime 

Super-tartrate  of 
potash 

Swedes 

Tapioca 

Tarnish  on  silver 

Tartaric  acid 

Tartrates 

Teeth 

Ternary  compounds 

Tests,  vegetable 

Thermometer 

Tiles 

Tin 

Tin,  oxide 

Tin  plate 

Tin,  sulphuret 

Tobacco 

Toasted  cheesp 

Treacle 

Tropical  countries 

Tubers 

Turf-ashes 

Turnips 

Turpentine 

Turpentine,  o!l  rif 

Urate  of  ammoriia 

Urea 

Uric  acid 

Urine 

Urine,  cows* 

Urine,  horses' 

Urine,  human 

Urine,  putrid 

Urine,  pigs* 

Urine,  sheep 

Use  of  leaves 

Use  of  plants 

Vapoce  condensed 
by  cold 

Vapour  in  the  air 

Vegetable  alkalies 

Vegetable  manure 

Vermilion 

Vetch 

Vetch  straw 

Vinegar 

Vitriol,  blue 

Vitriol,  green 

Vitriol,  oil  of 

Vitriol,  white 

Volatile  alkali 

Volatile  oil 

Volatile  substances 

Walndts 

Water 

Water,  air  in 

Water,  action  on 
lead 

Water,  its  composi- 
tion 

Water,  its  freezing 

Water,impurities  in 

Water,  phosphoric 
acid  in 

Water,  pure 

Water,  rain 

Water,  sea 

Water,  soft 

Water,  spring 

Weed  ashes 

Weeds 

Wheat  grain 

Wheat  straw 
Wheat  starch 
White  lead 
White  of  e^g 
Wine 

Wood  ashes 
Woody  fibre 
Wool 
Wool  soap 

Yeast 

Zinc 

Zinc,  chloride 

Zinc,  oxide 
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TO  NURSERYMKN  AND  OTHERS.— BKIGIITON. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  OR  LET,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  upon  very  advantageous  terms,  a  series  of 
Forcing  and  Succession  GRAPERIES,  PEACH  and  PLANT 
HOUStS,  upon  which  a  large  sum  has  been  expended  to  bring 
them  into  a  high  state  of  bearing.  To  a  purchaser,  any  reason- 
able accommodation  will  be  given  for  payment.— Apply  to  Mr. 
Parsons,  Auctioneer  aud  Estate  Agent,  30,  Marine-parade, 
Brighton. 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDING   AND   HEATING 

BY   HOT   WATER. 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN  IX  OPERATION', 

WARRANTED  THE  BEST. 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Horticul- 
•  TUE-4L  Architects,  Hothouse  Bdildees,  and  Hot-wates 
Apparatcts  Manufactdrebs,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their 
vanous  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  every  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  most  eflective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largoet  size  Boiler  is  now 
effectually  heating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing-houses, 
130  t'liet  by  22  feet,  all  Span  Roofd  and  lofty,  containing  upwards 
of  50,000  cutiical  feet  of  air.  Also  various  small  and  interme- 
diate size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  continue 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rangements now  in  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  aud  nt  very  moderate  prices.  Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pits,  Frames. 
Glass  Lights,  &c.  A  very  extensive  collectiuu  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
Estim^ites.  and  Cataloaues  forwarded  on  application, 
J,  Weeks  and  Co.,  Kin?'s-road,  Chelsea. 


HOT  -  WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFAC 
TURERS,  HOTHOUSE  AND  IMPROVED  PIT 
BUILDERS,  beg  t>  inform  the  n-.bili'y  and  centrv  they  are 
now  enabled  to  supply  their  DOUBLE  SADDLE  CAST-IRON 
BOILERS,  portable,  with  Apb-pit,  Furnace  Doors,  Bars,  and 
Cast-iron  Smuke-conductor,  the  whole  complete,  TriLhoutbrick- 
■work,  being  more  durable  Ihnn  copper  or  wrought  iron,  and 
surpasses  all  others.  These  Boilers,  placed  inside  the  hou?e 
or  pits,  with  furnace  doors  outside,  require  no  stoke-hole, 
and  prove  the  mo^t  economical  mode  of  heating.  4-inch  best 
Hot- water  Pipe,  Is. ;  S-incb,  lOd.  ;  2-inch,  ScZ.  per  foot.  Tank 
■work  Is.  9tZ.  per  foot.  Superior  Valves,  and  all  other  con- 
nections, rqually  low.  Buildings,  or  Hot-water  Apparatus, 
can  be  supplied  and  arranged  so  that  any  gentleman's  labour- 
ing man  can  fix  them,  or  our  own  services  may  be  had  at  very 
trifling  expense.  Can  be  most  highly  recouiuiended  by  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  for  wh-^ra  the  most  complete  build- 
ings have  been  erected.  The  trade  supplied.  Estimates  free. 
***  Boilers  of  every  description  supplied. 
Address,  City-road,  near  the  Toll-gate,  London. 

WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing, the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  action  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pret'y  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  everproduced. 
It  form?  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  ispecaliarly  adapted  f>r  Aviaries. 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answcr.5  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  p'anfs.  Larj^e  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
18,  2i,  3(t,  and  43  inches  wide  ;  it  can.  however,  be  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwarded  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  3d.  per  yard  j  30  inches  wide  7^d.  per  yard 
18        „  „      iiid.        „  36        „  „      9d.  „ 

14        „  „       OU.  „  I  43        ..  „       Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is.  6d.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
"Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards,  Wire  House  Lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &,c.  ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  lOd.  per  square  foot,  wiih  bolts  complete,  in  midio- 
pany  frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  6d.  per  running  foot ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  Sd.  each;  Garden  Arches,  20.^  each; 
Plower  Stnnds,  Irom  3s.  9d.  each  ;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees,  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work;  Weaving,  for  ihe  use  of  papei'.makers,  millers,  d'C. — At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thojias  Henky  Fox,  44,  Siiinner-street, 
Snow-hill,  London, 


NEW   WORK   OM   GARDENING  AND   BOTANY. 


On  the  1st  of  March  will  be  published,  price  2s.  C</.,  No.  1.  of 

PAXTON'S    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

EDITED    BY    DR.    LII^DLEY    AND    JOSEPH   PAXTON. 

AND      ILLUSTRATED      BY     HIGHLY      FINISHED      PLATES      AND      WOODCUTS, 


This  Work,  for  which  Monsieur  Constans,  a  French  Botanical  Draughtsman  of  great  taste  and  skill,  and  a  pnpil  of 
Mons.  Decaisne,  has  been  expressly  eognged.  will  be  confined  to  the  proper  bunness  of  an  illustrated  book,  namely  the  repre- 
sentation and  description  of  all  new  plants  which  may  appear  in  gardens.  The  species  which  are  of  most  importance  will  be 
illustrated  by  coloured  plates,  one  species  or  genus  only  to  a  plate,  with  a  leaf  or  more  of  letter-press,  explaining  the  principal 
scientific  and  h  rticultural  facts  which  belong  to  each  plant.  The  species  of  less  importance  will  be  treated  of  more  briefly,  and 
will  be  illustrated  when  necessary  by  copious  woodcuts  and  vignettes.  The  object,  in  short,  will  be  to  combine  Scientific  Botaay 
with  Gardening,  and  exact  delineations  of  plmts  with  pictorial  effect.  It  is  believed  that  by  such  means  this  periodical  will  not 
only  be  indispensable  to  the  Botanist  and  Gaedenee,  but  b3  also  a  mine  of  invaluable  hints  by  which  the  Artist  and  Mano-  . 
FACTURER  will  be  able  to  profit. 

It  is  not  intended  to  admit  any  other  kind  of  matter  than  such  as  is  now  described.  All  special  treatises  on  cultivation, 
and  all  disquisitions  respecting  subjects  incidental  to  gardening,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Oardeiiers' C/i)-o»icV' and  similar 
periodicals,  in  which  there  is  ample  space  for  such  discussions,  and  to  which  they  have  now  become  better  adapted  than  to  a 
pictorial  work. 

London;  BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.— 
"id.  per  J  ard,  2  feet  wide. 


O.inch  mesh,  light,  2-l.iDch  wide 
2inch      „       strong  ,, 

2-inch      ,,       extra  strong  „ 
15-inch      „       light  ,, 

Ig^-inch      ,,       strong  ,, 

15-inch      ,,       extra  strong  . 


Gaivan-  Japanned 

ised.  Iron. 

7d.  per  yd,  5d.  per  yd. 

0    »  n  „ 

12        „  9        „ 

S        »  6        „ 

10        „  S        „ 

14      ,,  n 


All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  ha'f  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourtli.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  f  .r  pheasantries,  3d 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-frte. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borou_'h,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


pHARLES   D.    YOUNG   and    COMPANY   (late 

V-^*  W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  Parliament-street.  Westsiinster,  London;  Castle- 
Bdildings,  Derby-square,  Liverpooi-  ;  123,  Hion-STREET, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  32,  St.  Enoch- sqd are,  Glasgow,  beg 
respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  exchiding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  <fcc. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strrngth,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  gener.al  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Societ\'s  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  PlantatioTis  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  ot 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  oi 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  duiable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  he  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  fur  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the. ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  i-'ences,  completely  hn- 
pervious  to  such  vermin  ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  iudividual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Prices.— 18  ins.  high,  9d.  ;  21  ins.,  U. ;  30  ius..  Is.  3d. ;  and 
36  ins.,  Is.  Bd.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  IS  ins.  wide,  will  cost      ..£3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  2i  ins.  wide  , ,         ..500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  . .         . .     G    5    0 

Do.         of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  ..         ..     7  10     0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YoDNG  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24.inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9rf. 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D,  Young  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  ^11  parts  of  Scotl.and,  Entrland.  and  Ireland 


J^^DVVAKU  FHlLeOTTS,  17,  Cannon-street,  Dover, 
--i  politely  requests  persons  afflicted  with  RHEUMATIS*! 
and  RHEUMATIC  GOUT,  in  any  form  or  degree,  to  commu- 
nicate wiih  him  with  a  view  of  obtaining  immediate  and  per- 
manent relief. 


•yHE  LADIES'  COMPANION   AT    HOME    AND  \ 

JL    ABROAD,  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    Part  I.  will  be  pub-  [ 

lished  on  the  olst  instant,  price  Fourteen  Pence.  ', 

London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans.  11,  Bouverie-street,  and      i 

sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

NEW   WORK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

On  the  31st  inst.  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

Xutiiber  10  of 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  the  YOUNGER,  OF 
BLUNDERSTONE  ROOKERY.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  Illustrations  by  Hablot  K.  Browne.  To  he  completed 
in  Twenty  Monthly  Numbers, 

London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


NEW    WORK  BY    THE    AUTHOR   OP    "  VANITY  FAIR.'* 
On  the  31st  instant  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  No.  13  of 

PENDENNISj 
By  W.  M.  THACKERAY,  Author  of  "The  Great  lloggarty 
Diamond,"  ic,  ttc.     With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
the  Author.    *»*  Tiiis  work  will  be  completed  in  Two  Volumes. 
London  :  Bradbdrt  and  Evans,  11.  Bouverie-street. 

MAUNDER'S  POPULAR  TREASURIES. 

New  Editions,  corrected  and  enlarged,  price  10s.  each  work, 

fcap  8vo,  cloth  ;  or  12s.  bound  in  embossed  roan, 

THE  HISTORICAL    TREASURY;   an  Outline  of 
Universal  Historv  :  separate  IlistoriPS  of  every  Nation.  lOj, 
THE    BlOGRAPllIOAL    TREASURY;    comprising    above 
12,000  Memnii-3.     10s. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY;  or.  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature.    900  Woodcuts.     10s. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY:  a 
copious  Popular  EiicycI''p:Eiiia.     10s. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  AND  LIBR.4RT 
OF  REFERENCE  :  a  Compendium  of  Universal  Knowledge. 
Price  10s. 

London:  Longsian,  Brown,  Green,  and  LoNGiLANS. 


In  foolscap  Svo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcutg,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 
]\/TISS  ACTON'S  MODERN  COOKERY-BOOK. 
XvJ-  For  the  use  of  Private  Families.  The  Ninth  Edition, 
with  directions  for  Carving,  and  other  Additions  and  Improve- 
ments. 

"  The  whole  of  Miss  Acton's  recipes,  with  a  few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, which  are  scrupulously  specified,  are  confined  to  such 
as  may  be  perfectly  depended  on,  from  having  been  proved 
be  Death  our  own  roof,  and  under  our  own  personal  inspection* 
We  add,  moreover,  that  the  recipes  are  all  reasonable,  and 
never  in  an^  instance  extravagant.  They  do  not  bid  us  sacri6ce 
ten  pounds  of  excellent  meat,  that  we  may  get  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  gravy  from  it ;  nor  do  they  deal  with  butter  and  eggs 
as  if  they  cost  nothing.  Miss  Acton's  book  is  a  good  book  in 
everyway;  there  is  right  mindedness  in  every  page  of  it,  as 
well  as  thorough  knowledge  aud  experience  of  the  subjects  she 
handles." — Medical  Gazette. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  EDITIONS    OF  NESBIT'S    MENSURATION,    LAND- 
SURVEYING,  ic. 
Just  published,  New  Edition,  with  the  addition  of  a  Treatise  on 
Levelling,  12ino,  price  Gs.  bound. 

A  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION. 
By  A.  Nesbit.     With  nearly  700  Practical  Examples  and 
300  Woodcuts.— Key,  5s. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Edition.  Svo,  witli  Plates, 
Woodcuts,  and  Field-book,  price  12s. 
TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  LAND  SURVEYING.  Cor- 
rected and  improved,  with  the  addition  of  Plane  Trigonometry, 
including  the  use  of  the  Theodolite  and  Railway  Surveying, 
Railway  Engineering,  Levelling,  Planning,  Laying  out  Curves, 
ic,  by  T.  Baker. 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.     Part  L,  os. 
—Key.  5s.     Fart  II  ,  7s.  6(f.— Key,  7s. 

INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING.    ISmo,  2s.  Gd. 
London:  Longiian,  Brown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


In  one  very  thick  vol.  Svo,  price  21,  10s  ,  the  Sd  Edition  of 

DR.  URE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANU- 
FACTURES, AND  MINES  ;  containing  a  clear  Esposifion 
of  their  Friuciples  and  Practice.  Third  edition,  corrected 
throuchout:  wi:h  1211  Woodcuts.— Also, 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 
and  MINES  ;  being  tbe  2d  Edition  of  Dr.  Ure's  Supplement  to 
3d  Edition  of  his  "  Dictionary."    Svo,  price  14j. 

Loudon  :  Longman,  Brown,  Grefn,  and  Longmans. 


Fifth  Edition,  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  numerous  Wood- 
cuts, Svo,  2ls.  cloth, 
ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE  j 
comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry 
of  Domestic  Animals,  and  tbe  Economy  of  the  Farm. 
By  David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 
Professor  of  AgricuUure  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh* 
By  the  same  Author.    Svo,  Woodcuts,  21s., 
ON    LANDED    t^ROPERTY    AND     THE    ECONOMY    OP 
ESTATES. 

ON     THE     DOMESTICATED     ANIMALS     OF     GREAT 
BRITAIN.    Svo,  Woodcuts,  25s. 

London:  Longman,  Brow.v,  Green,  and  Longmans, 
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EXTRA  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
PRIZES  £20t), 

THE  DEVON  AND  EXETER  BOTANICAL 
AND  HOllTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  intend  holdiag  an 
Extra  Grand  Exhibition  on  Wednesd.^y  and  Thursday,  the  17th 
and  ISrh  days  of  July  next,  during;  tlie  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Suciety,  at  Exeter.  Competition  will  be  open  to 
all  Subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  of  \l.  \s.,  not 
being  nurserymen  or  dealers  in  plants.  Schedules  of  the 
Prizes  ma>-  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, T.  'WiLLtAsi  Gray,  Esq.,  4,  North-bridge.  Exeter.— Feb,  2 

TJENDLE'S    TRUE    WILLCOVE     BROCCOLI.— 

-*•*'.  Thh  superior  variety  has  been  lyroved  hy  thousands  to 
ie  the  best  late  sort  in  cultivation,  and  can  be  recommended 
Willi  mit,ch  confidence.  We  have  saved  a  small  quantity 
tills  season  on  oi(,r  own  r/rounds,  from  some  of  the  finest 
heads  ever  seen  ;  price  Is.  per  pacJcet,  free  hy  post. 

V  Twtnty  packets  to  the  Trade  for  12s  ,  or  50  for  21.  IO3.     It 
will  give  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

Our  cominercial  stamp  is  on  each  packet. 

COLE'S  SUPERB  RED  CELERY,  Is.  per  packet. 

Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

THO^TAS  JACKSON  and  SON  respectfully  inform 
parties  having  parcels  from  London  that  their  I  iM  PROVED 
KIDNEY  POTATO  may  be  obtained  true  from  the  Wholesale 
Se'ed  Firms  in  London  named  below,  at  the  same  price  as  adver- 
tised by  T.J.  and  Son,  viz. 


J.  Wrench  tb  Sons,  London 
Bridge 

Jlinier,  Nash,  «fc  Nash,  Strand 

Gordon,  Thompson,  iL  Keene, 
Feuchurch-street 

Noble,  Cooper,  &  Bolton,  152, 
Fleet-street 

Flanagan  &,  Son,  Mansion- 
house-street 


Hurst  &   M'MuIlen,    Leaden- 
ball-street 

F.  Warner,  Cornhill 

G.  Chailwood,  Tavistock-row, 
Covent  garden 

H.  Clarke,  8G,  High-st.,  Boro' 
J.      Kernan,     Russell-street, 

Coveut-garden. 
J.G.AVaite,181,  High  Holborn. 


And  ot  most  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen  in  the  country,  at 
slight  advance  of  price,  and  from  the  advertisers,  at  10s.  per 
bushel,  delivered  free  in  London,  or  at  any  station  on  the  South 
Western  Railway, — Nursery,  Kingston.  Surrey,  Feb.  2. 


UWARF   PEAS. 

HAIRS'S  Dwarf  Green  MAMMOTH  KNIGHT'S 
MARROW  PEA  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  in 
existence  ;  grows  2  feet,  is  3  weeks  earlitr  than  the  old  dwarf 
Green  Knight's,  and  the  Peas  and  pods  are  twice  the  size. 
6s.  per  quart. 

BISHOP'S  LONGPOD.— Growa  2  feet  high,  early  as  Early 
Frames,  pods  as  large  as  Scymetar's,  and  20  to  24  per  stem. 
2^,  per  quart. 

BURBIGE'S  ECLIPSE.— Growslfoothigh,  pods  larger  than 
Imperial,  greater  bearer,  and  altogether  superior  to  that 
variety.     Is.  per  quart. 

The  above  are  ibree  of  the  best  Dwarf  Peas  ever  introduced. 
Full  particulars  can  be  had  of  Doncan  Hairs,  Seedsman,  &c., 
"Wholesale  and  Retail,  1U9,  St.  Martin's-lane,  Chariiig-cross, 
London. 

Catalogues  can  be  furnished  on  application,  and  every  article 
connected  with  the  trade  supplied  on  terms  to  defy  competition. 
Garden  Tools,  Nets,  Mats,  Mushroom  Spawn,  and  Potatoes 
saved  from  selected  stocks  at  moderate  prices. 


PLANTING  SEASON. 

ALFRED  BALSTON  begs  to  inform  planters  he  has 
still  a  large  proportion  of  his  Nursery  Stock  to  dispose 
of.  which,  in  consequence  of  having  relinquished  the  trade,  he 
offers  at  very  reduced  prices.  The  Stock  comprises  every 
variety  of  OllNAMENTAL,  FRUIT,  and  FOREST  TREES, 
and  all  the  best  kind  of  SHRUBS  in  cultivation,  no  expence 
having  been  spared  in  the  collection,  and  from  tbe  light  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  has  grown,  the  plants  have  all  a  mass 
of  fibrous  root,  which  causes  them  to  grow  most  luxuriantly 
after  being  transplanted. 
A.B.  particularly  recommends  the  following  :  Common  Laurel, 

5  inches  to  1  foot,  15s.  ;  1  to  2  feet,  30s. ;  2  to  4  feet,  40s. ;  4  to  6 
feet,  80s.  per  1000,  Portugal  Laurels,  1  to  2  feet,  10s.  per  100. 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  1  to  2  feet,  30s.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  60s. ;  4  to 

6  feet,  100s.  per  100.  Ghent  Azaleas  of  all  tbe  finest  kinds, 
Specimen  plants,  2s.  %d.  each  ;  smaller  ditto,  Qs.  per  dozen. 
Rhododendron  campanulatum,  caucasicum,  catawbiensis,  &c., 
100s.  per  100.  Standard  Roses  of  all  the  finest  sorts,  12b.  per 
dozen.  A  large  stock  of  Evergreen  Oak.  in  pots  and  trans- 
planted ;  also  common  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Birch,  Berberis, 
Hornbeam,  Privet,  <bc. 

Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  remittances.   Orders  amount- 
ing to  51:  delivered  free.— Poole  Nursery,  Dorset, 


I OSEPH  BAUMANNS,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Bel- 
^  gium,  begs  to  offer  the  following  plants. 

12  Cjpripedium  guttatum  £4    Os.  Oci 

25  Do,  do 7    0    0 

A  most  beautiful  hardy  Orchid. 

100  Cypripedium  calceolus  

100  Do.  do,,  strong 

1  Trop:Bolum  Deckerianum      

12  Do.  do.  

1  Do.  do.,  grafted 

1  Echites  Wai^ncrianum  

1        ,,      bicolor 

1  Alstrcemeria  multiflora  

1  Achimenes  Fauregia  (longiflora  alba) 
20  New  Achimenes  

1  Plumeria  Krandiflora 

1  Fehlia  fuchsioides         

1  Rhododendron  hirsutum  fl.  alb 

1  Musa  zebrina     ...        

12  Arum  pictum      

12  Caladium  bicolor         ...    ,     

loo  Cyclamen  europium,  strong  

100  Azalea  indica,  in  50  sorts,  3  years  old 

100      Do.        do.  do.,        4        do. 

100  Camellias,  in  50  good  sorts,  2  years  old    ... 

100  Do.,         100        do.  do. 

100  Do,,  50        do.  3  years  old    ... 

100  Do,,         100        do.  do. 

100  Chrysanthemums,  in  100  good  aorta 

100  Iri"*  germanica,  in  100  good  sorts 

100  (Eillets  remontants       

3')  P:eonias  herbacea,  in  30  good  sorts 

12         ,,        tenuifoliafl.pl 

1  Azalea  indica  barbata,  very  fine,  small  plant 

1  Do.  do.,  with  flower  buds 

The  usual  discount  tn  the  trade  on  any  plants  ordered  by  the 
100  (see  J.  B.'s  Catalogue).     All  letters  must  be  post  paid. 

N,B. — Postage  stamps  do  not  prepay  any  letters  to  Belgium. 

Y'ERBENA,"  COUNTESS  OF  YARBOROUGH."— 

▼  This  will  be  found  to  be  tbe  most  rapid-growing  li'erbena 
yet  known,  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  attractive  colour,  and 
splendid  habit  ;  one  plant  covered  a  bed  C  feet  square,  the 
colour  a  bright  lavender,  with  a  light  eye,  the  flower-spike 
63  pips  deep  and  fine  shape,  and  the  freest  seeder  yet  gr-^wn  ; 
one  plane  and  one  packet  of  seed  saved  from  tho  above  (Defiance 
grown  by  its  side),  sent  free  by  post  for  5s. ;  very  strong  siu,i<le 
plants,  Zs.  Gd.  each— discount  to  the  trade  if  sis  are  ordered. 
A  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Jabies  Robinson,  Florist.  River  Head.  Louth.  Lincolnshire. 
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POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

TRUE  ASH-LEAVED  KIDNEY,  good  sample  for 
general  purposes,  the  best  Early  Potato  grown,  5s.  per 
bushel  ot  56  lbs.,  or  Is.  Cd.  per  peck.  Flour  Ball,  second  early, 
the  same  price. — N.B.  A  good  collection  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Roses,  Tulips,  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  ^c,  at  moderate  prices. — Apply  to  R.  Rilott,  Sceds- 
m an , ^e. ,  Donnington ,  near  Spalding,  Lincolnshire. 

CAMUEL  FINNEY  and  CO.'S  NEW  CATA- 
^^  LOGUE  OF  SEEDS  is  now  readj-,  and  will  be  for- 
warded  gratis  oa  the  receipt  of  two  penny  stamps  fuv  postage. 
In  formiug  our  Collections  of  Seeds  we  have  taken  special  care 
to  include  all  the  select  and  most  approved  kinds,  and  such  au 
we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Ot  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  our  Collections  contain  a  fall 
supply  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  largest  establishment,  and 
the  kinds  and  quantities  for  each  collec'ion  are  stated.  No.  1, 
21.  10s.  ;  No.  2,  U.  10s. ;  No.  3,  \l.  ;  and  No.  4,  12s   6ri. 

Of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  we  hare  included  all  the  most  choice 
and  showy  kinds,  particularly  those  we  know  to  succeed  vvell 
in  the  north,  and  a  full  list  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  German 
Seeds,  imported  direct  in  sealed  packets,  with  prices. 

A  Collection  of  100  packets  of  the  best  hardy  and 
half-hardy  kinds  for 15s.  Od. 

Ditto  of  50  ditto        ditto        ditto     ...       8     0 

Ditto  of  25  ditto        ditto        ditto    ...      5    0 

We  particularly  recommend  this  Catalogue  to  residents  in 
the  north,  as  they  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  to  advantage. 
All  orders  delivered  free  of  carriage  at  any  of  the  railway 
stations  between  Newcastle  and  York,  Berwick  and  Carlisle, 
and  by  eteara-buat  to  London,  Hull,  Whitby,  Leith,  Dundee, 
and  Aberdeen.  Railway  and  water  communication  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Samdel  Ftnnet  and  Co.,  Gateshead,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  has  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  he  has  got  the  under- mentioned  sorts  of 
POTATOES  to  ofl'er  again  this  season,  which  have  for  the  last 
four  successive  years  given  general  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of 
tlie  kingdom.  The  first  six  sorts  are  very  early  and  pro- 
ductive ;  those  marked  thus  ''  are  the  best  sorts  for  Frame 
Forcing ;  they  are  offered  at  the  following  prices,  packing 
included : 

Per  bushel  of  5Glbs. 


Per  bushel  of  5G  lb3. 
*EarIy  Oxford  Potatoes  ...   8s.     Early  Manleya 

*Early  Round  Frame      ...     8s.     Early  Cockneys     7s, 

Early  Ash-leaved  Kidney    Ss.     Fox's  Seedling       7a, 

Second  Early  Potatoes  for  Winter  and  Spring  use  : 
American  Native  Potatoes    5s.  I  Kentish  Pink  Kidnty    ,.,    4s, 

York  Regents         5s.  |  Forty  Fold 4s, 

Orders  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order^ 
and  great  care  will  be  taken  to  ensure  tirjeir  safe  delivery.  A 
liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. — Wis  beach,  Cambridiieshire. 


MYATT'S  LINN^US  RHUBARB. 

JMYATT  AND  SONS  can  confidently  recommend 
•  this  variety  as  the  best  in  cultivation.  The  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  this  assertion  is  the  fact  that  the  ilarket 
Gardeners  round  London  and  Manchester  have  planted  the 
Linnaeus  Rhubarb  more  extensively  than  aay  other  variety. 
It  is  extraordinarily  productive,  and  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  Victoria  ;  added  to  this,  it  is  held  in  general  esteem 
for  preserving  and  all  culiuary  purposes.  One-year  planted 
roots.  Is.  Qd.  ;  ditto,  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  Is.  6d.  ;  "Victoria, 
9d.  The  usual  Trade  allowance. — Post-office  orders  are  re- 
quested to  bs  made  payable  to  Joseph  Mxatt,  Manor  Farm, 
Deptford.— Feb.  2, 


UNIVERSAL  Catalogue  ot'  Vtiiti*yiNAf>,  tuuuoiAS 

DAHLIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  PETUNIAS,  &c. 

G  SMITH'S  Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
■>  contains  the  very  best  selections  of  the  above  ;  with  a 
useful  note  and  a  marked  List  of  the  best  Verbenas  for  exhi- 
bition in  puts,  with  mode  of  tr;iining,  and  what  is  of  great 
iuiportanceto  exhibitors,  the  time  of  stopping  back,  so  as  to  catch 
a  sheet  of  bloom  when  it  may  be  required  ;  with  descriptions 
of  his  superb  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c.  ;  and^ 
will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  one  postage  stamp.— 
Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey.  Islington. 


WM.  HAMILTON,  Seedsman,  &c.,  156,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON,  will  forward  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of 
5s.  6(^.  25  varieties  of  them^stbeautiful  Hardy  ANNUALS,  with 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AND  ENGLISH  NAME.  TIME  OF  SOW- 
ING AND  FLOWERING,  MODE  OP  CULTURE,  &c.,  printed 
on  each  packet ;  12  varieties,  free  by  post,  3s. 

VEGETABLE  and  other  SEEDS  of  every  description,  in- 
cluding all  the  new  Pea?  and  other  Seeds  of  the  season. 

W.  H.'d  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  will  be  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  two  postage  stamps. — 156,  Cheapside.  London. 

OAKS  AND  SPRUCE  on  Sale,  delivered  either  in 
Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  Fine  healthy  strong  grown  OAK, 
5,01)0  Plants,  fully  5  to  6  feet  high,  at  16s.  Gd.  per  1000. 

10.000        do.  3  feet         12    0        „ 

2.000  SPRUCE,     5  feet         16    6 

2,000        do.  Sleet         12    0 

These  Trees  have  been  transplanted,  and  will  be  found  good 
and  reasonable. —  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  W., 
Box  B.  35  Post-office,  Liverpool. 


-^PHE  "GREAT  BRITAIN"  CUCaMBEH.  — 
-»-  Cucumber  growers  and  others  who  are  desirous  of  grow- 
ing a  long  and  handsome  variety  of  black  epiiie  Cucumber, 
and  a  prolific  bearer,  fit  for  any  season  of  the  year,  may  obtain 
it  of  W.  Hareis,  Strawberry  Cottage,  Brook-street,  Upper 
Clapton,  in  packets  of  6  seeds,  for  2s  ,  in  nostage  stamps. 

Extract  trom  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers'  Journal,  of 
May  5th,  18i9. — '*  I  send  you  the  particulars  re.specing  the 
Cucumbers  I  forwarded  for  your  inspection.  Mr.  Hunter, 
gardener  to  N.  Clepton,  Esq.,  Islington,  purchased  some  of  the 
S'ieds  of  my  Great  Britain  Cucumber,  aud  he  now  complains 
that  his  fruit  is  not  so  long  as  those  he  saw  at  ray  place  last 
August.  lie  cut  the  first  fruit  on  the  Hth  of  April,  aud  be  has 
cut  12  since,  none  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  one  jou  saw. 
He  has,  besides  12  fruit  on  two  plants  at  the  present  time, 
from  IS  to  21  inches  in  length.  These  I  saw  myself,  and  none 
of  them  are.  fit  to  be  cut;  they  will  of  course  grow  to  a  nmch 
greater  length,  W.  Haertb" 

[We  may,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  observe  that  Mr, 
Hareis  forwarded  us  for  ^inspection  one  of  his  Great  Britain 
Cucumbers,  which  measured  exactly  24  inches  in  length  ;  it  is 
a  handsome,  well  grown  fruit,  and  fit  for  table.  We  think 
this  is  uot  bad  Cucumber  growinj^  in  such  a  seaeou  as  we  have 
had  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks.] 


GENUINE  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  FOR  THE 
KITCHEN  GARDEN,  may  be  had  of  the  Sub- 
scriber, in  collections  of  123.  Qd.,  It,,  21.,  and  3t.  worth, 
containing  the  most  approved  varieties  in  cultivation.  Also 
for  the  Flower  Garden,  in  selecdous  of  25  kinds  for  Gs.,  50  for 
lOs,,  loo  for  18s.  packed  in  Ayre^  and  Moore's  new  labels,  with 
directions  for  culture,  time  of  Ajwerin:^',  whence  iutroduced, 
&.C. —  William  Masters,  F.H.S,,  Exotic  is^ursery,  Canterbury. 
W.  M.'s  New  Catalogue  may  be  procured  on  pre-paid  appli- 
cation. Orders  amounting  to  %.  and  upwards  delivered  to  any 
station  on  tbe  South-Eastern  Railv^ay. 

NE'w  VERBENA,  "WONDERFUL."  "       " 

GEORGE  MOORE,  Perry  Barr  Nursery,  near 
Birmingham,  has  the  satisfaction  to  offer  the  above  beau- 
tiful VERBENA,  raised  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  of  Handsworth, 
and  it  is  without  doubt  tlie  finest  show  variety  ever  raised. 
The  truss  is  very  large,  in  Eome  instances  measuring  upwards- 
of  3  inches  in  height,  and  2^  inches  in  diameter ;  and  invariably 
filling  up  well  in  the  crown.  The  lower  pips  are  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  and  of  good  form,  each  touching  the  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  complete  and  unbroken  surface.  Habit  like  Defiance, 
but  blooming  more  freely;  colour  pure  white,  with  primrose 
eye.  G.  M.  would  call  attention  to  the  following  notices  of  the 
press  : 

**  Among  the  Verbenas,  a  white  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Perry, 
the  honorary  secretary  to  the  socieiy,  is  entitled  to  special 
notice.  The  pips  are  of  a  very  large  size,  and  well  formed, 
being  a  pore  white  colour,  with  a  yellow  eye.  It  bids  fair  to 
supersede  everything  of  its  class,  and  obtained  the  highest  dis- 
tinction which  the  judges  had  to  bestow — that  of  a  certificate  of 
merit  " — Midland  Counties  herald,  Jane  28,  1849. 

"  The  Verbenas  were  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  have 
never,  we  imagine,  been  surpassed  either  for  variety,  6ize  of 
truss,  or  beauty  of  form.  The  principal  exhibitors  for  Mr, 
Smith's  prizes  were  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  H.  Williams,  and  Mr.  R, 
lialiam,  wih  whom  there  was  so  close  a  competition  as  must 
have  caused  the  judges  some  trouble.  The  varietiei  most 
striking  were  War  Ea;;le,  St.  Margartt.  Va'eutine  de  Sauveuse, 
Gem,  La  Reine,  Mr.  Perry's  new  white  seedling,  ali'eady  noticed 
by  us  a^  a  production  ot  such  distinguished  merit  as  to  surpass 
everything  of  its  kind,  a  distinction  to  which  all  competent 
judges  who  have  seen  it  consider  it  enticed.  It  received  from 
the  judges  a  certificate  of  merit." — JUUlaiid  Counties  Berald, 
AuguU  2.  1S4£>. 

'■  Veueenas  ;  P.  Handswortli. — A  good  pure  white  flower,  and 
a  very  free  trusser,  one  of  those  submitted  to  us  throwing  above 
40  pips  of  good  size  ;  form  pretty  good,  and  tolerably  smooth 
on  the  edges  j  perfectly  free  from  tine  ur  fiush  of  any  colour, 
saving  the  eye,  which  is  clear  aud  distinct,  pale  primrose."— 
Gardeners'  Journal. 

It  was  also  fd,vourably  noticed  in  the  AHs's  BirmingJiaTn 
Gazette  and  the  BirmingJiara  Jotn-nal,  aud  has  received  the 
following  prizes  :  —  Himdaworth  iind  LozelPs  Horti;ultural 
Society,  June  26,  1849.— Certificate  of  merit  for  3  bloums,  and 
in  first  stand  of  6.  July  3  .  Ctrtiticate  lor  9  blooms,  and  in 
first  stand  of  24,  for  Mr.  G.  Smith'd  prize  of  U- ;  also  in  first 
stand  of  12.  Walsall  llorttcultural  Sue  ety.— Extra  prize  for  6 
blooms,  aud  in  first  stand  ui  6. 

Plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  5s. 
eacd,  with  the;  usual  trade  discouut  if  three  are  ordered.  Sola 
agents  for  London,  Messrs.  Hcgh  Low  and  Co.,  Claptou, 

Perry  Barr  Nureerjj  Feb.  2. 
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'1'  HE      U  A  K  JJ^ETN  E1KT5        l^ni\Ui.\i«^JUi^, 


1'  HjU. 


THE  REAL  CASSABAR  MELON. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST    MELON   IN  THE  WORLD. 

J-    WEEKS  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  to  the  Nobility  and 
' .    Gentry  the  above  for  Sale,   at  5s.   per  packet.    Early 
orders  are  requested,  there  being  bat  a  Um.ted  quanuty  to 

d-ispoFB  of.- J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  Kins's-road,  Chelsea. 

FERN  SEEDS,  &c. 


G 


EORGE  BENNETT  begs  to  inform  the  lovers  of 
^-.  FERNS  that  he  has  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  rare 
and  valuable  Pern  Seed  (sent  home  from  New  Zealand  by  the 
late  Curator  of  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Gardens),  Tphich  he  pur- 
no^es  sellinc  at  the  reduced  price  of  2s.  fid.  per  packet  (adver- 
Ssed  in  the  Gardeners'  Journal  in  August,  18*9,  at  10s.  Gd  per 
nacketl  The  names  of  the  varieties  are  as  follows:  JNo.  1, 
Todea  sp  ,  variety  Australis  or  Black  Tree-fern;  No.  2,  Also- 
nhvlla  medullaris,  fine  variety;  No.  3.  Oyathea  dealbata,  fine 
iilv-ery-leaved  Tree-fern;  No.  4,  Mixed  varieties  oi  Hymeno- 
phyllum,  Trichomanes,  Adiantums,  Aspleniums,  Loinaria, 
Kiphobolus,  Ptcris,  Cyatheas  ;  No.  5,  Mixed  varieties  of  Also- 
phylla  dealbata  or  Silver  Tree-fern. 

G  B  has  also  a  quantity  of  valuable  Shells  from  the  above 
country,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  Taxus  sp.,  grows  on  the 
highest  mountains  in  New  Zealand.  He  has  also  for  sale  a 
valuable  collection  of  rare  specimens  of  Ferns  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, of  which  printed  Catalogues,  with  a  list  of  prices, 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Geoege  Bennett,  Brandon 
Lodge,  near  Coventry,  Warwickshire.  ... 

A  remittance  must  accompany  the  order,  either  in  postage 
stamps  or  Post-office  order,  made  payable  at  Coventry  Post-  , 
office,  to  G.  B.,  as  above. 

NEW  STRAWBERRY,  "STIRLING  CASTLE 
riNE."— The  Subscriber  begs  to  intimate  that  he  has 
purchased  the  Stock  of  the  above  from  the  raiser,  Mr.  Laing,  of 
Stirling.  Its  principal  characters  are  as  follows  :  Size  of  fruit 
large  clasfiog  with  Keens'  Seedling,  British  Queen,  <fec. ;  form 
somewhat  irregular,  inclining  to  conical ;  colour  pale  fed,  or 
scarlet  when  fully  ripe;  tlavour  excellent,  partaking  of  that  of 
the  old  Red  Pine.  It  is  also  very  prolific.  Having  been  raised 
in  1846,  it  has  nt  w  been  thoroughly  proved,  and  the  following 
notices  of  it,  selected  from  many  others,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  its  superior  merits  ; 

"  We  recommend  Mr.  Laiug  to  propagate  this  variety,  and 
advertise  it,  as,  from  the  specimens  submitted  to  us,  we  con. 
sider  it  a  most  valuable  addition  to  this  useful  family  ot  fruits.' 
—Mr.  Macintosh,  in  North  Britisli  Agl^icldtla^istofA^lg.l.  ^ 

"  This  Strawberry  seems  to  he  an  abundant  bearer ;  fruit 
large  juicy,  and  highly  flavoured.  It  may  rank  as  a  first-class 
fruit,'  Mill  succeed  the  Keens'  Seedling,  and  prove  an  excellent 
market  variety."— J/r  Mamab,  in  BejioH  of  Caledonian  Bortiml- 
tural  Society.  ^  ,  „     . 

Plants  can  now  be  sent  out,  20s.  per  100,  or  .js.  per  doz.  Post- 
oflice  orders  or  references  required  from  unknown  correspond- 
ents. Agents  in  London,  Messrs.  Hnrst  and  M'MuUen,  6, 
Leadenhall-street ;  and  in  Dublin,  Messrs.  Diummond,  ;jS,  Daw- 
Bon-street.— RoBEET  M.  SxAEK.EdsehiU  Nursery,  Edmburgh._ 
SEEDS  FREE  BY  POST  AND  BY  RAIL. 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  beg  to  refer  tbe  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  their  Advertisement,  which 
appeared  in  the  second  page  of  last  week's  Paper  (Jan.  26). 

Also  to  their  List  of  NB^Y  EARLY  POTATOES,  m  the  first 
page  of  the  same  number. 

N  B  Small  orders  should  be  accompanied  with  postage  stamps 
in  payment.— Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks,  Feb.  2. 

SEEDS,  Ac. 

ABRAHAM  HARDY  and  SON,  Seed  Growers, 
Maldoo,  Essex,  feel  pleasure  in  informing  their  friends 
and  supporters  that  their  Priced  Retail  List  of  AGRICDL. 
TURAL,  VEGETABLE,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  also  selected 
SEES  POTATOES,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  one  penny  postage  stamp. 


WHITETHORN  AND  BEECH  FOR  FENCING. 
—500  OOO  very  fine  four  years  old  transplanted  WHITE- 
THORN at  6s.  per  1000,  or,  selected,  at  "s.  6d.  per  1000  ;  and 
fine  Bedded  BEECH,  2  to  3  feet,  at  8s.  per  1000.  A  large 
quantity  of  very  fine  transplanted  OAKS,  ranging  from  8  to 
5  feet  at  3Ss.  per  1000.  The  above  are  all  extremely  fine  and 
well  rooted.  Samples  if  required.— Aethok  Mackie,  Nurseries, 
Norwich.  ^ 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  consequence  of  the  re. 
cent  decease  of  Mr.  John  Ronalds,  of  Brentford,  the  old- 
established  and  extensive  BUSINESS  OF  MESSRS.  HUGH 
RONALDS  and  sons,  of  that  place.— For  particulars,  apply 
on  the  premises  ;  or  to  Mr.  E.  Ronalds,  109,  Upper  Thames- 
street  ;  or  to  Mr.  G,  B,  TowKSEND,  Accountant,  49,  LeadenhalL,  > 
street,  London. 


NEW  REGISTERED  GARDEN-POT. 

OLIVER  AND  Co.  beg  respectfully  to  announce  to 
the  nobility,  their  patrons,  and  the  public,  that  their 
newly-invented  GRADUATED  FLOWERPOTS,  for  per- 
fectii!"  the  growth  of  Plants,  will  he  ready  for  delivery  on  the 
1st  March.  Specimens  on  view  at  210,  Regent-street,  opposite 
Conduit-street,  London. 

SUTTON'S  NEW  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 
HOME  GROWN  SEEDS,  being  a  careful  selection  of  only 
the  very  best  kinds  of  KITCHEN  GARDEN,  AGRICULTURAL, 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  with  prices  affixed  to  each  article,  will, 
it  is  presumed,  bo  found  the  most  useful  and  convenient  of  any 
yet  presented  to  tbe  pub'ic.  . 

All  purchasers  of  Seeds  would  do  well  to  peruse  tins 
Catalogue,  as  the  low  prices  therein  quoted  will  enable 
them  to\fect  a  great  saving  in  their  expenditure.  It  will 
le  sent  c'ratis  on  the  receipt  of  a  penny  stamp,  for  postage. 
MESSRS.  SUTTON'S  COMPLETE  COLLECIIONS  OF 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  now  in  course  of  delivery  at 
the  undermentioned  prices.  No.  1,  21.  2s.  y  No  2,  U  Is  ;  and 
Ho.  3,  12s.  6d.— Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks. 
^EW      ICONOGRAPHIE      OF      CAiVlELHAS, 


"BROMHAM  HALL"  GREEN   FLESH  MELON, 
Is  the  finest  flavoured  in  the  World. 

EDWARD  TILEY  having  become  possessed  of  the 
whole  stock  of  Seed  of  that  very  superior  Melon  called 
"BROMHAM  HALL"  GREEN  FLESH  MELON,  respect- 
fully invites  the  attention  of  the  public  generally,  to  the  supe- 
riority of  this  over  all  other  Melons  ever  yet  sent  out.  It  was 
forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  22d, 
1S4S  for  his  judgment,  and  he  was  of  decided  opinion  that 
the  Bromham  Hall  Melon  was  the  finest  flavoured  fruit  he  had 
ever  tasted.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Chiswick  Exhibition, 
July  II,  1849,  where  it  was  awarded  by  the  judges  the  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  for  the  best  flavoured  green  flesh  Melon.  It 
was  again  sent  to  Dr.  Lindlet,  August  11th,  1819  :  "  We  have 
received  your  Bromham  Hall  Melon,  it  was  much  over  ripe, 
nevertheless  it  was  by  far  the  best  flavoured  Melon  we  ever 
tasted  "  It  was  again  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Rooms,  Regent-street,  September  4th,  1849,  and  was  again 
pronounced  by  the  judges  to  be  the  best  flavoured  Melon  they 
ever  tasted,  and  was  awarded  the  Banksian  Medal.  The  fruit 
is  very  handsome— it  is  round  shaped,  hollow  crown,  beauti- 
fully netted,  thin  skin,  flesh  very  firm  and  solid,  melting 
flavour  very  free  setter,  and  abundant  bearer.  Weight,  from 
31bs  to  44  lbs.  It  has  been  found  to  do  well  during  the 
summer  without  bottom  heat.  It  may  he  as  easily  grown  by 
an  amateur  in  a  frame  as  the  common  Vegetable  Marrow. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  it  for  the  fruiterer,  as  it  will  re- 
tain its  fine  flavour  tor  a  considerable  time  after  being  cut. 
Sold  in  packets  of  6  seeds,  2s.  fid.  ;  larger  do.  of  15  seeds,  5s 
Also  the  following  fine  varieties  can  be  highly  recommended 
all  true  *  ^*  ^* 

Queen  Melon  1    6  per  packet. 

Bowood  Green  Flesh        10 

Beechwood  do 1 

Windsor  prize  do..  Is.  ;  Emperor  . .  1 
Fleming's  Trentbam  Hybrid  ..  ..1 
Duncan  Green  Flesh  do.  improved  . .  1 
Hampton-court  Green  Flesh  . .  . .  1 
Egyptian  do.  do.  improved  1 
FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBER,  VIC- 
TORY OF  BATH         2 

Gordon's  White  Spine 1 

These  two  Cucumbers  are  unequalled  for  their  superiority 
for  exhibition,  having  been  thoroughly  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  hundreds  of  growers.  They  will  he  found  to  grow 
as  well  out  of  doors  on  a  ridge,  or  against  a  wall,  during  tlie 
summer  months,  as  a  common  ridge  Cucumber  ;  also  equally 
as  productive.    Length,  from  20  to  26  inches.  ^ 

N  B  It  is  with  regret  w-e  state  that  numerous  parties  have 
been  disappointed  by  purchasing  an  ioferior  variety  under  the 
name  of  Victory  of  Bath.  E.  T.  begs  to  say  it  has  proved  not 
to  be  the  true  variety  sent  out  by  him. 

Lord  Kejnon's  Favourite  (winter  Cucumber),  a  very  scarce 
variety.  It  is  the  best  for  winter  cultivation  ever  yet  grown  ; 
it  is  very  hardy,  and  free  setter,  and  never  shanks  off;  fruit 
very  handsome.  Length,  about  11  inches.  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
A  packet  of  each  of  the  three  varieties,  Ss. ;  if  preferred  also 
a  packet  of  the  Bromham  Hall  Melon  will  be  included  with  the 
three  Cucumbers  for  7s.— Sold  byEnwAED  Tilet,  Nurseryman, 
Seedsman,  and  Florist,  16,  Pulteney-bridge,  _  Bath.  A  re- 
mittance must  accompany  the  order,  either  m  cash  or  M. 

postage  stamps. 

U  CUMBER    AND    MELON    BOXES 

AND  LIGHTS. 
One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  U.  4s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description, 
Con"ervatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England.  Jas.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  OldKent-road,  London. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 
"        hand  their  New  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash. 


CUT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz.  from  2d.  to  S^d.  per  foot. 
21        „        Si  „  5        „ 
26        „         3,J   „  7i       „ 
32         „        4     „  Oi 


SHEET  SQUARES. 
In  boxes  of  100  feet.    3.  d. 
Under 6by  4...12    6 

6  by  4  and  under  7  by  5... 16    6 

7  by  5  „  8  by  0... 18    6 

8  by  6  „        10  by  8. ,.20    6 


100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting 
up,  at  2id.  per  foot.  British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  25.  per 
foot,  according  to  size. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE.packedin boxes 

of  50  feet  each  ; 

6  by  4  and  U  hy  4J  ...  10s.  6d.  I  7  by  5  and  7J  by  5^    ...  12s. Od. 

8  by  6    „    8|by6i  ...13    6     |  9  by  7    ,,10   by  3     ...15    0 

SHADES  FOR  ORNAMENTS. 

MITCHELL'S  MINERAL  ANTISEPTIC  BLACK  PAINT. 
(Sole  Agent  for  same.) 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS. 

ALABASTER  VASES,  WAX  FLOWERS,  &c. 
ROUGH    PLATE    GLASS    FOR    WINDOWS,    SKYLIGHTS, 
AND  FLOORS. 

i-inch  thick  ...  perfoot  Is.Od.  1  J-inch   per  fooS  -s.6a, 

§-inch 1    1       1-inch    ., 4    0 

A-mch 1    6     I 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  TILES. 

J-inch  thick each  Os.  lid.  I  J-inch each  Ts.Td. 

1-inch   1      3     I  A-inch    2    0 

SHEET  GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES. 

le-oz.    21-oz.    26-oz.     32-oz. 

Tiles  made  of  Sheet  Glass  ...    8d.        lOd.        Is.        Is.  4d. 

Slates,  20  inches  by  10 lOd.        Is.       Is.ld.    Is.  8d. 

Slates  are  kept  in  stock  of  the  usual  sizes,  and  made  to  any 
dimension  and  substance. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  from  2s. to  6s.  each  ;  METAL  HAND. 
FRAMES,  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Grapi 
Glasses  ;  Cucumber  Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd 
each  •  Wasp  Traps,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Hyacinth 
Glasses  and  Dishes,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass  01 
every  description.  Lampshades.  LACTOMETERS  for  trying 
the  quality  ot  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Cd.  ;  6  tubes,  10s.  Self-Regis, 
tering  Thermometers  for  Greenhouses. 

Estimates  and  List  of  Prices  forwarded  on  application  to  theu 
Warehouse,  116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London. 

GLASS     FOR     CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES,  PIT  FRAMES,  <fcc. 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  are  supplying  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass 
of  British  Manufacture,  packed  in  boxes  containing  ]  01 
square  feet  each,  at  the  following  REDUCED  PRICES  tor  cash 
A  reduction  made  on  1000  feet. 


Sizes.  Inches. 


From   6 
7 


c 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A  LADY,  residing  near  Eccleston-square,  Pimlieo, 
he'-s  to  offer  a  Comfortable  Home  to  one  or  two  Young 
Ladies,  who  may  require  the  care  and  attention  ot  a  mother. 
Good  references  given  and  required.— Address,  H.  D.  D.,  care 
of  W.  Parkins,  Stationer,  25,  Oxford-street,  London. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  &o. 


N' 


published  hy  Alexander  Veeschaffelt,  Nurseryman, 
Ghent  Belgium.  Every  month  appears  a  Number  with  Four 
Plates' of  the  finest  and  newest  Camellias,  with  their  descrip- 
tion, price  11.  Is.  a  year  ;  or  the  12  Numbers,  free  to  Eugland, 

'"a''vee«chaffelt  will  send  out  this  summer  his  NEW  CA- 
MELLIA JACK30NII,  31.  ;  do.  do.,  very  strong,  5!.  Drawings 
ot  it  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application. 

36  new  varieties  of  Ghent  AZALEAS  (now  ready  for  sale) ; 
they  are  of  the  finest  colours,  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest, 
and  all  are  large  and  good  flowers,  fine  strong  plants,  at  Js.  bd. 
each ;  the  36  varieties, «.  ,      ,     ,         ...  ,• 

A  (Jeneral  Catalogue  of  Plants  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  appli- 
cation, free  by  post.  ,.  t,  ,  . 

ALEXANDER  Veeschaffelt.  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  n^i...""^ 


10 


Per  foot.  Per  100  feet 
at  lid.  is  £0  12  6 
„  2d.  „  0  IG  ,8 
„  2id.  „  0  18  9 
„  2Jld.  ",,  1  0  10 
,,      2|d.    „    1    2  H 


inches. 
Under    6    hy     4 

4  „  7    „      5 

5  „  8     „     6 

6  „        10    „      8 
8        „        12     „      9 

Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 
16  oz.  from  3d.  to  3id.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 
21  oz.     ,,    3id,       5d.  ,,  ,,  ,1 

26  oz.     „     3Jd.      7Jd.  „  „  I, 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK    CROWN    GLASS,    ant 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS   for  Horticultural  purposes,    a 
reduced  prices,  by  the  100  square  feet. 
GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  size  or  pattern 

either  in  Sheet  or  Rough  Plate  Glass. 
Propagating  Glasses,  Bee-hive  Glasses,  Cucumber  Tubes,  Glas 
Milk  Pans,  Glass  Water  Pipes,  and  various  other  articles  no 
hitherto  manufactured  in  glass. 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.— The  present  extremely  moderat 
price  of  this  superior  article  should  cause  it  to  supersede  al 
other  inferior  window  glass  in  a  gentleman's  residence.      N( 
alteration  connected  with  the  sash  is  required. 
GLASS  SHADES,  as  ornamental  to,  and  for  the  preservatioi 
of  every  description  of  goods  susceptible  of  injury  by  es 
posure.    Prices,  since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty,  re 
duced  one-half.     List  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  o: 
application  to    James  Hetlei  and  Co.,    35,   Soho-squart 
London. 

OW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  for  LESS  than  ONI 
SHILLING  PEE  DAY,  and  Make  the  Animal  look  Bette 
than  when  Paying  12s.  and  14s.  per  Week.— Consider  the  enoi 
mous  sasing  in  these  hard  times— times  of  cheapness.— AppI 
personally  or  by  letter  at  Mart  Wedlake  and  Co's,  118,  Per 
church-street,  London,  Oat-bruising  and  Chaff-machine  Manu 
factory,  established  upwards  of  40  years. 


EPPS'  COLLECTIONS  of  KITCHEN 
GARDEN  SEEDS. 
No  1  contains  the  following  quantities,  and  are  of  the 
best  'and  newest  kinds,  being  a  snfflcient  supply  for  a  no- 
bleman's large  establishment:  20  quarts  Peas,  12  quarts 
Beans  4  oz.  Beet,  1  oz.  Borecole,  0  oz.  Broccoli,  1  '.z.  Brussels 
Sorouts,  1  oz.  Buda  Kale,  7  oz.  Cabbage,  10  oz.  Carrot,  2  oz. 
Cauliflower,  2  oz.  Celery,  3  lbs.  Cress,  4  pkts.  Cucumber,  2  oz. 
Endive  2  oz.  Leek,  6  oz.  Lettuce,  3  pkts.  Melon,  2  quarts 
Mustard,  10  oz.  Onion,  4  oz.  Parsley,  6  oz.  Parsnip,  2  oz.  Savoy, 
3  pints  Radish,  1  oz.  Scorzonera,  2  quarts  Spinach  3  lbs. 
Turnips,   1  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow,  1  oz.  Salsafy,  and  12  pkts. 

Herbs,  Chili,  Capsicum,  (isc.  •. £3    3    o 

No.  2,  two-thirds  of  the  above        i     ,     ,, 

No.  3,  one-third  ditto  ...    i    i    0 

No.  4.— This  collection  is  sufficient  for  a  gentleman 
having  a  moderate  sized  garden  ...        ...        ...    0  12    6 

The  great  sadsfaction  these  collections  have  given  to  some 
of  tbe  principal  families  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  induces  W.  J.  Epps  with  confidence  to  solicit  further 
patronage.  The  collections  contain  this  year  15  per  cent,  more 
V  last,  and  quite  equal  in  quaUty.  Descriptive  Seed  Cata. 
\e3  may  be  had  on  appUcaiion.  All  orders  to  be  accom. 
Vd  with  a  Post-office  order  from  unknown  purchasers.  No 
\e  made  for  packing,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  to  any 
\iy  station  iu  London.— Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
tstablishment.  High-street,  Maidstone. 
Y»  Cole's  Superb  Dwarf  Red  Celery,  Is.  per  packet. 


DYACillTIi   FLOWER  DISfiQ 

PROPM/niNCaBEE      CUCUWBEH  CLASSES 

TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2.1d.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is,  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d  per  toot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
13  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  ed. 
each.  Wasp  Traps,— Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 

Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

IMPORTANT  TO  AGUICULTURISTS.-COLLECTION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF   MANURES. 
STRATTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY,  BRISTOL. 

STRATTON,  HUGHES,  and  CO.,  have  now  ready 
their  PATENT  TUMBLER  CART  for  the  collection  of 
Night-soil  and  other  otfensive  matters  ;  also  their  Iron  Mill,  to 
he  worked  by  horse-power,  water-power,  or  steam,  for  mixing 
and  incorporating  Nightsoil  with  Charcoal  and  other  deo- 
dorisers. The  Tumbler  Cart  has  an  iron  body  with  a  close 
cover  ;  can  he  fitted  if  required  as  a  Watering-cart,  with  a  Valve 
and  Delivery  Pipe  for  distributing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and 
also  with  an  Apparatus  for  distributing  dry  manures  in  any 
given  quantities  per  acre. 

SteItion.  Hdohes,  and  Co.'s  Tumbler  Carts  are  used  for 
scavenging  purpuses  in  Manchester,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Har- 
wich, Hochlord,  Cardiff,  Ac,  and  they  are  now  building  them 
for  Chester,  Oxford,  HuddereBeld,  Jic,  besides  many  tor  Agn. 
cultural  Colleges  and  private  individuals.  Stsattoh,  Hdohes 
and  Co.'s  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carts,  Wagsons,  and 
Agricultural  Implements  will  bo  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Is.  Gd.  iu  postage  stamps. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATINC 

BY  HOT  WATER. 
BOILERS  OP  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  OPEUATIOf 
WARRANTED  THE  BEST. 


T    WEEKS  AND  Co., 


King's-road,  Chelsea,  HoETicni 

TURAL  ARCHITECTS,  HoTHOUSE  BuiLDEES,  and  HoT-WATI 

Appaeatds  Manofactdeers,  solicit  an  inspection  of  the 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticulturi 
Buildings  of  every  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  see 
in  operation  and  which  they  warrant  to  bo  the  most  efi'ectii 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  no 
effectually  heating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing.house 
■130  feet  by  22  feet,  all  Span  Roofs  and  lofty,  containing  upwart 
of  50  000  cubical  feet  of  air.  Also  various  small  and  interm 
diatc'  size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  The  co; 
sumption  of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  contini 
irorn  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  a 
rangcments  now  iu  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enahl 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  He 
houses.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pits,  Frame 
Glass  Lights,  A'C.  A  very  extensive  collection  of  Stove  ai 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plan 
Estimates,  and  C-italoirues  forwarded  on  application, 
J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
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CORNWELL'S  "VICTORIA"  RASPBERRIES. 

GCORNWELL  is  now  sendiDg  out  strong  canes 
•  of  the  above,  at  25.?.  per  100  ;  or  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen.  To  be 
had  at  E.  CnAttLWooD's,  Covent-garden  •  Noble's  Fleet-street; 
and  of  GrEOBGE  CoENWELL,  Market-Gardener,  Barnet,  Herts. 

SPLENDID  "NEW  DIANTHUS'.  ~~" 

JREID  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that  he  has 
•  succeeded  in  saving  a  small  quantity  of  his  new  DIAN- 
THUS REIDII.  The  ground  colour  is  bright  scarlet,  laced  with 
white,  the  truss  or  head  of  bloom  is  larger  than  a  Dahlia 
flower ;  its  dwarf  habit  is  suitable  for  any  situation.  By  sending 
12  Postage  stamps  to  J.  Reid,  Mount  Sctlla  Nursery,  near 
Chippenham,  Wilts,  in  return  a  packet  of  seed  will  be  sent. 
AMERICAN    PLANTS. 

GEORGE  BAKER  begs  to  inform  the  gentry  and 
public  he  has  published  a  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  his 
AMERICAN  AND  CON  IFEROUS  PLANTS,  &c..  which  may  be 
■Jiad  on  application. —  Windlesham  Nursery,  Bagsbot,  Surrey. 


MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT  KHUBAKB 
still  has  its  supremacy  over  all  other  kinds  for  its  extra- 
ordinary earliuess,  delicious  flavour,  and  splendid  red  colour  ; 
also  a  most  prolific  bearer  and  free  grower,  with  large  stalks, 
For  early  forcing  it  far  surpasses  every  other  variety.  For 
making  wines,  preserves,  and  all  culinary  purposes,  it  is 
an  inestimable  production.  Strong  one-year  planted  roots  Is.  Gd. 
each  ;  also  Myatt's  LinnaiUB,  Is.  Gd. ;  and  Victoria,  9d.  The 
usual'  allowance  to  the  trade.  Post-office  orders  made  payable 
to  William  Mitchell,  Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex,  will  meet 
■with  prompt  attention.  N.  B.  The  above  is  from  four  to  five 
weeks  earlier  than  the  well-known  Victoria, 


ORANGE,  LEMON,  LIME,  CITRON,  AND 
SHADDOCK  TREES.— The  first  importation  ot  the  above 
Trees,  in  most  excellent  and  healthy  condition,  has  arrived 
from  Italy.  They  are  from  2  to  4  feet  high  in  the  stems,  very 
straight,  and  possess  strong  grafts,  and  will  make  splendid 
trees  in  two  or  three  years  ;  from  125.  to  255.  each.  They  may 
be  seen  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Warehouse, 
13,  Pall-mall,  London.  Also  Catalonian,  Azorian,  and  Arabian 
Jessamine  Plants.  The  Double  Italian  Tuberose  Roots  are 
still  on  sale,  4s.  per  dozen. 


BASS  AND  BROWN'S  SEED  AND  i^LANT  LIST, 
stamped  to  go  free  by  post.  Copies  forwarded  to  any 
address.  —  The  above  comprises  their  General  Descriptive 
priced  Spring  Catalogue,  in  which  will  be  found  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  the  newest  and  best  articles  that  can  be  procured. 

Part  1  contains  Lists  of  new  and  choice  FLOWEtt  AND  , 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  The  Flower  Seeds  are  in  Eve  divisions, 
Hardy,  Half-hardy,  and  Tender  Annuals  ;  and  Hardy  and 
Greenhouse  Perennials;  descriptive  of  colours,  heights^  prices, 
isc. ;  prefaced  by  a  page  of  useful  Remarks  on  Sowing  and 
Raising  Seeds,  with  aQusions  to  such  as  require  peculiar  care. 
The  Vegetable  List  contains  the  time  of  sowing  each  description 
of  Seed,  giving  heights  of  Peas,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful 
information. 

Paet  2.  ROOTS,.  FRUITS,  AND  BULBS,  consisting  chiefly 
•of  a  selection  from  their  Autumn  Catalogue  of  such  as  are 
required  for  spring  planting. 

Part  3.  A  descriptive  priced  List  of  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias^  Dahlias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Cinerarias,  Achimenes,  Glo.vinias,  Azalea  in- 
•dica,  Stove  and  Greeiihouse  Plants,  and  a  variety  of 
Bedding  and  other  Miscellaneous  Plants, 

Paet  -i.    NEW  PLANTS   of    1850,   to  be  sent  out  in  the 
Spring,  consisting  of  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Dahlias, «tc. 
A  separate  List  of  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Ciie  ©artre  wrg*  Cliroiitcle. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FCTK  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

rEotomolot^ical  S  p.m. 

I  Cbemical S  p.m. 

Monday,        Feb.       4-^  Pathological  s  p.m. 

I  Medical 8  P.M. 

l^Briiish  Ajchitecta  s  p  m. 

TiiwRtiAT  —         :^tLi..neaa    8p.m. 

lussDil,  —        =i  Civil  Enirineera 8  p.m. 

f  Liuilon  iQatitiltiOQ 7  P  M. 

■^Tedmbsdat,     —         6<  Sociply  Of  Ana H  p.m. 

(Geological SJp.M. 

rZooloKical    'A  P.M. 

THtrapcAr,       —         7<  J^i^tiquariau 8  p.m. 

I  Royal 8iP.M. 

(  A.^troDomical  (Anniveraaty) s  p.m. 

EbidAT,  —         8  <  Philolosical 8  P.M. 

(  Royal  iDstitution S'.P.M. 

15. ,„„„.._  _         „(  Royal  Botanic  SSp.m. 

SATDBDAI,         —         »i  Westminster  McdicaKAmiiYer.)  8  P.M. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Hooker  have  heard,  with  much 
anxiety,  that  this  very  distinguished  traveller  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  petty  hill-chief,  dignified 
by  the  title  of  Rajah  of  Sikkim,  a  country  now 
become  highly  interesting  on  account  of  the  magni- 
ficent vegetation  with  which  Dr.  Hooker  has  found 
it  to  be  occupied.  We  are  enabled  to  state,  on  good 
-authority,  that  the  seizure  of  Dr.  Campbell  and 
Dr.  Hooker,  by  this  Rajah,  was  caused  entirely  by 
political  considerations,  and  is  not  due  to  the 
scientific  researches  of  the  latter  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  hill-chief.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
Dr.  Hooker  has  not  been  treated  in  his  captivity 
with  harshness,  but  is  allowed  the  use  of  his  books, 
his  papers,  his  instruments,  and  his  collections. 
This  information  is  derived  from  a  letter,  written 
by  Dr.  Hooker  himself,  on  the  12th  of  November, 
-and  superscribed, "  All  well,  24th  of  November,"  and 
which  he  contrived  to  smuggle  away  by  the  fidelity 
of  a  servant,  with  a  scanty  hope  that  it  would  be 
allowed  to  reach  its  place  of  destination,  as  it  did, 
by  the  Marseilles  mail,  which  arrived  on  the  21st 
ult.  The  Southampton  mail,  on  the  26th,  brought 
a  part  only  of  a  letter  of  an  earlier  date  (Lachoong 
Valley,  Oct.  25th,  1849),  or  rather  two  continuous 
letters,  but  ending  abruptly,  giving  an  account  of 
a  visit  to  the  plains  of  Thibet;  from  which  the 
following  brief  extracts  may  prove  of  interest. 

"  We  have  spent  four  days  in  Thibet !  It  was, 
however,  a  serious  undertaking,  and  required  a 
combination  of  fortunate  accidents,  together  with  all 
my  previous  knowledge  of  the  country.  It  was 
again  by  the  Lachen  Pass  that  we  entered,  and  we 
met  with  a  great  friend  in  the  Tcheba  Jama,  a  man 


of  intelligence  and  vigour.  Scarcely  had  we  reached 
the  Thibetan  frontier,  than  I  set  spurs  to  my  pony, 
and  galloped  a-head,  as  far  as  possible,  over  the 
sandy  plains,  determined  to  see  all  I  could.  The 
elevation  of  17,000  feet  made  any  rapid  movement 
so  fatiguing,  that  my  animal  soon  gave  in  ;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  pursue  my  way  on  foot  up  the  Lachen, 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  at  the  back  of  Kinchin- 
jhow,  over  sandy,  or  stony  dunes,  interspersed  with 
a  little  Grass,  tufts  of  Nettle,  Carex,  an  Ephedra,  and 
a  thirsty-looking  Lonicera,  only  a  few  inches  high. 

"  Proceeding  north-east  from  Kongra-Lama,  I  had 
long  stony  rolling  mountains  to  the  north,  and  to 
the  east ;  while  to  the  south,  the  stupendous  snowy 
mass  of  Kinchin-jhow  rose  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  sandy  plains.  As  the  country  was  so 
traversable,  I  judged  it  best  to  follow  the  Lachen 
to  its  source  near  the  Donkiah  Pass,  which  I  wished 
to  be,  if  possible,  our  return  route. 

"Late  in  the  day  I  arrived  at  the  Cholamo  Lakes, 
within  sight  of  the  Donkiah  Pass,  but  with  my  pony 
so  knocked  up,  that  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
drag  him  after  me.  Here,  however,  I  refreshed 
him  with  some  tufts  of  green  Carex,  and  led  him 
gently  back,  sufl^ering  myself  severely  from  head- 
ache, caused  by  the  sun's  intense  heat ;  for  at  this 
elevation  (nearly  18,000  feet)  a  slight  amount  of 
exertion  brings  on  headache.  The  evening  was  con- 
siderably advanced  before  I  met  my  friends.  When 
we  proceeded,  a  party  of  Chinese  soldiers  followed 
us,  their  Ding-pun  (or  Lieutenant)  mounted  on  a 
black  yak !  (Bos  grunniens.)  He  was  surrounded 
with  pots  and  pans,  bags,  bamboo-bottles,  containing 
butter-milk  ;  his  tent,  blankets,  and  other  pcsses- 
sions,  were  all  heaped  on  the  same  yak,  and  he, 
perched  a-top  of  all,  looked  like  a  gipsey  on  a  laden 
donkey.  The  rider  was  a  small,  withered  man, 
arrayed  in  a  green  coat  ;  his  Tartar  cap  surmounted 
with  a  brass  button.  Behind  came  the  sepas  (or 
soldiers),  enormous,  ruffianly-looking  fellows,  dressed 
in  blanketing.  Each  was  armed  with  a  pipe,  a 
large  knife,  and  a  rude,  long  matchlock  lashed  across 
his  stern  !  The  matchlocks  of  the  Chinese  are 
always  carried  slung  at  right  angles  across  the  hip  ; 
they  are  very  rude  weapons,  and  have  a  pronged 
support,  or  rest,  which  falls  up  with  a  hinge,  and 
projects  like  an  antelope's  horn  beyond  the  muzzle. 
These  ungainly  weapons,  worn  behind  and  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  back,  gave  the  sepas  a  most  comical 
look.  They  came  in  marching  order,  took  no  notice 
of  us,  and  camped  close  by.  We  pitched  our  tents 
within  a  low  cattle  inclosure,  on  the  open  plain, 
burning  yak's  dung  for  fuel.  The  cold  was  intense, 
and  the  wind  violent  and  dusty  ;  the  sky  brilliantly 
blue.     We  resolved  to  remain  here  for  a  day  or  two." 

Immediately  after  this  passage  the  narrative  breaks 
off  abruptly  ;  it  is  only  from  another,  yet  we  be- 
lieve authentic  source,  that  we  learn  that  it  was  on 
their  return  into  Sikkim  after  another  attempt,  but 
an  unsuccessful  one,  to  enter  Thibet  at  a  more 
eastern  pass,  the  Rajah  thought  proper  to  send  a 
band  of  soldiers,  who  entered  the  tents  while  our 
travellers  were  totally  unprepared  :  they  were  sud- 
denly, and  at  the  same  instant  seized,  each  by  a 
separate  party  ;  their  arms  bound  behind  them  with 
cords  (in  Dr.  Campbell's  case,  it  is  said,  accompa- 
nied by  cruelty),  and  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
residence  of  the  Sikkim  Rajah,  at  Tumlong,  confined 
as  prisoners,  and  not  allowed  any  communication 
with  each  other.  The  Rajah  himself  sent  a  letter, 
conveying  the  intelligence  to  the  Governor-General, 
who,  in  the  kindest  manner,  has  written  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hooker,  with  the  assurance  that  he  has  replied 
to  the  Rajah's  letter,  demanding  the  instant  release 
of  the  prisoners  as  a  preliminary  step  to  any  treaty 
with  him ;  and  his  Excellency  confidently  expects 
that  the  next  mail  will  convey  the  welcome  news  of 
the  gentlemen  being  set  at  liberty. 


time  steps  on  shore  at  a  French  watering-place,  and 
suddenly  finds  himself  hunted  by  a  pack  of  Com- 
missionaires. 

And  after  all,  27  Peas  form  too  large  a  number  to 
draw  from.      For  ourselves  we  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied  v.'ith  the  following  half-dozen,  viz. : 
No.  2.  Prince  Albert. 
4.  Auvergne. 

9.  Bishop's  New  Long-pod. 
18.  Bedman's  Imperial. 
23.  Knight's  Tall  Marrow. 
25.  Fairbeard's  Champion  of  England. 
For  we  are   convinced  that  they  answer  eveiy 
purpose  of  a  family. 

Having  thus  begun  the  task  of  turning  a  river 
through  this  Augean  stable,  we  shall  go  on  with  it, 
and  next  week  produce  the  result  of  an  examination 
of  the  Beans  in  seed  lists. 


So  far  as  Peas  are  concerned,  we  have  already 
fulfilled  our  promise  of  overhauling  the  preposterous 
lists  with  which  buyers  are  mystified,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  second  rapid  sketch  of  the  most  distinct 
of  the  varieties.  The  result  of  this  examination  is 
to  limit  the  number  of  such  kinds  to  27,  exclusive 
of  Sugar  Peas,  which  are  not  worth  having.  Ad- 
mitting that  class,  we  still  find  only  40.  And  now 
let  the  reader  just  calculate  the  number  of  aliases 
under  which  this  farrago  is  known  in  seedsmen's 
lists.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Early  Frame  exists 
under  24  disguises,  the  Early  Charlton  has  21,  and 
that,  in  order  to  find  the  27  which  may,  by  a  stretch 
of  complaisance,  be  admitted,  the  unfortunate  gar- 
dener has  to  push  his  way  through  no  fewer  than  235 
claimants  upon  his  attention.  Talk  of  Botany  and 
its  difiiculties  !  why  they  are  nothing  to  this  ;  for 
in  Botany  different  names  indicate  real  differences, 
and  the  aliases  are  trifling  in  number  ;  but  among 
Peas  different  names  indicate  identity  or  undis- 
tinguishable  similarity.  A  gardener  in  a  crowd  of 
Peas  is  worse  off  than  the  traveller  who  for  the  first 


Letters  received  from  Mr.  Fortune  by  the  last 
mail  announce  the  unexpected  discovery  by  him  of 
a  real  yellow  Camellia  !  It  proves  to  be  one  of 
the  Anemone-flowered  race,  the  exterior  petals  being 
french  white,  and  the  central  ones  of  a  rich  primrose 
yellow.  He  found  it  in  blossom  in  a  nursery  garden 
in  one  of  the  towns  in  the  north  of  China,  which  he 
had  visited  in  his  search  after  Tea  plants. 

Continuing  our  observations  on  Cotton  culture  in 
India,  we  have  at  last  come  to  Madras,  where  the 
first  experiments  were  made.  Tliis  Presidency  is 
somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  mth  its  base 
resting  on  Central  India,  and  its  apex  terminating 
at  Cape  Comorin.  It  extends  from  8°  to  22°  of 
N.  lat.,  and  lies  between  75°  and  85'  of  E.  long. 
Two  ranges  of  mountains  run  along  its  eastern  and 
western  coasts,  and  support  between  them  a  table 
land,  which  diminishes  in  elevation  from  south  to 
north  and  from  west  to  east,  Mysore  having  a 
medium  elevation  of  3000  feet,  and  the  Ceded  disr 
tricts  a  mean  height  of  1600  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
eastern  ghauts  rise  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to 
60  miles  from  the  coast,  washed  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  with  the  intermediate  country  forming  an 
irregularly  level,  generally  sandy  plain.  The  western 
ghauts  rise  much  more  abruptly,  and  have  a  much 
narrower  space  between  them  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
They  j  oin  the  eastern  ghauts  at  Cape  Comorin,  and 
run  an  uninterrupted  course,  except  at  the  valley  of 
Coimbatore,  which  is  about  16  miles  in  breadth,  and 
has  the  celebrated  Neilgherries  for  its  northern  wall. 

The  whole  of  the  above  territory,  being  situated 
within  the  tropics,  is  necessarily  under  the  influence 
of  great  heat,  especially  whenever  this  is  unrelieved 
by  moisture.  But  the  vicinity  of  a  great  portion  of  it 
to  the  sea,  the  elevation  of  the  remainder,  and  the 
influence  of  a  double  monsoon,  much  modify  the 
climate.  The  north-east  monsoon,  which  blows 
chiefly  on  the  eastern  coast,  commences  usually  in 
October  and  continues  till  December,  when  the  rains 
cease,  and  the  wind  becomes  dry  and  parching. 
The  south-west  monsoon,  which  begins  in  May,  con- 
tinues till  August  or  September,  and  is  felt  chiefly 
on  the  Malabar  coast  and  western  parts  of  the 
country.  At  other  times  the  winds  are  variable,  but 
mostly  southerly  from  March  till  May  ;  that  is,  from 
the  termination  of  one  monsoon  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  other.  (Madras  Medical  Reports.) 

r/ifi  MQan  Temperatai-e  of  Madras  was  for  ISIS, 

January    75.5 

February  77.7 

March    811.8 

April  83.7 

May 86.8 

June   87.7 


July     85.3 

Auyust  81.6 

Septbmber    83.7 

October 82.02 

November     78.9 

Deceml>er 76^3 


The  Fall  of  Bain  on  an  Average  of  22  Years, 


•January 1.33 

February  0.23 

March    0.36 

April  0.63 

May 1.U3 

June  2.03 


July    S.20 

AugusI:  6.24 

September    4.76 

October 10.09 

November     12.43 

December 3.25 


As  the  culture  of  Cotton,  like  that  of  every  other 
plant,  is  dependant  in  a  great  measure  on  climate,  it 
was  necessary  to  premise  with  these  observations, 
which  may,  however,  be  useful  to  horticulturists 
cultivating  Peninsular  plants. 

So  long  ago  as  1790  Dr.  Anderson  (to  whom  the 
genus  Andersonia  is  dedicated)  was  employed  in 
sending  Mauritius  as  well  as  brown  Malta  Cotton 
seeds  to  different  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh had  even  then  ascertained  that  the  dry  and 
less  fertile  soil  of  Coromandel  was  better  suited  than 
that  of  Bengal  to  the  Bourbon  Cotton.  In  1813  Mr. 
Metcalfe  was  sent  with  American  Cotton  cleaning 
machines  to  Tinnivelly,  or  wherever  his  services 
might  be  required.  It  was  in  this  district  that 
success  was  first  attained  in  cultivating  Bourbon 
Cotton,  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  also  produced  the  best, 
or  Tinnivelly  Senna,  a  result  not  in  either  case  acci- 
dental, but  the  natural  consequence  of  skilful  culture 
and  careful  picking.  In  1819  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment determined  on  establishing  four  Cotton  farms 
of  40C  acres  each,  under  the  CommerGial  Residents 
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of  the  districts  of  Tinnivelly,  Coimbatore,  Masuli- 
patam,  and  Vizagapatara.  Mr.  Heath,  who  at  that 
time  held  the  above  oifice  in  Salem  and  Coimbatore, 
also  succeeded  in  cultivating  Cotton  by  follow- 
ing the  directions  which  he  received  from  Mr. 
Hughes.  He  found  that  the  Cotton  came  to  per- 
fection at  a  distance  of  150  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
obtained  in  the  season  of  1823-24,  from  the  district 
of  Coimbatore,  500  bales  of  clean  Bourbon  Cotton. 
We  have  seen  no  accounts  of  the  other  farms,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  accidental  that  Vizagapatara  is 
stated  to  be  the  district  in  which  the  largest  quantity 
of  Cotton  is  obtained  per  acre,  and  that  liberal 
pruning  is  practised  there.  The  efforts  in  other 
places  have  not  been  altogether  withortt  results.  For 
Capt.  Hughes  says,  in  1842,  "  Difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments attended  the  introduction  of  the  Bourbon 
Cotton  into  this  (the  Coimbatore)  district,  but  which 
is  now  to  be  seen  growing  in  all  directions."  So  Dr. 
Wight,  in  the  same  year,  speaks  of  improving  "  our 
indigenous  and  the  now  naturalised  Bourbon  Cotton  :'■' 
also  of  "  the  Bourbon  Cotton  of  the  Coimbatore  and 
Salem  districts  realising  in  England  9id.  per  lb., 
when  the  country  Cotton  of  the  Tinnivelly  district 
sold  for  only  6d.  or  7d."  The  above  are  at  the  rate 
of  about  140  and  180  rupees  for  500  lbs.,  for  which 
the  exporter  pays  only  about  70  and  90  rupees. 
"But,"  Mr.  Sullivan  observes,  "these  are  the  prices 
paid  to  the  brokers  ;  the  prices  paid  to  the  growers 
do  not  exceed  40  or  50  rupees."  And  he  agrees 
■with  Dr.  Wight,  that  all  that  is  wanted  is  "  more 
competition  among  buyers,  and  somewhat  higher 
prices  to  growers  ;  "  and  Mr.  Fischer,  himself  an 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  Cotton  for  the  Madras 
merchants,  says  that  the  natives  only  want  remu- 
nerating prices  to  grow  the  Bourbon  Cotton.  But, 
in  justice  to  the  exporters,  we  must  observe,  that 
the  prices  of  Indian  Cotton  being  dependant  upon 
those  of  American  Cotton,  the  uncertainties  are  too_ 
great  for  them  to  be  very  liberal. 

We  have  referred  to  these  statements  as  having 
been  made  previous  to  the  present  experiments.  In 
the  year  1840  three  American  planters  were  sent  to 
Madras,  and  detached  to  Tinnivelly  in  January  1841. 
But  it  was  stated  that  the  sowing  season  had  passed ; 
for,  according  to  the  natives,  the  picking  should  be 
over  before  the  land  wind  sets  in,  that  is,  before  the 
10th  of  April.  The  planters  conceived  that  a 
more  northern  climate  was  more  suitable,  for  "  the 
finest  Cotton  is  produced  in  a  temperate  climate." 
■They  were,  after  the  loss  of  much  time,  removed  to 
Errode  in  the  end  of  August,  where  a  piece  of  ground 
•within  the  walls,  and  another  on  the  glacis  of  the 
old  fort,  were  selected,  both  in  being  a  "  black  Cotton 
soil,"  with  other  plantations  two  miles  distant  having 
a  deep  reddish  loamy  soil.  In  these  American, 
Bourbon,  and  country  Cotton  seed  were  sown.  One 
of  the  planters  objected  to  the  "  dry  soil  of  Errode," 
observing  that  "  at  Coimbatore  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  rain,  and  the  land,  from  that  and  other 
causes,  is  in  a  good  condition  for  ploughing."  This 
district  had  been  recommended  by  Sir.  Heath,  and 
by  Mr.  Fischer,  and  subsequently  approved  of  by 
Dr.  Wight  ;  two  of  the  planters  were  therefoi'e  here 
established.  American  and  native  Cotton  were  sown 
in  drills,  and  some  broadcast,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  both  in  the  black  Cotton  ground  and  in  the 
ordinary  red  soil  of  the  Peninsula,  that  in  which  the 
Bourbon  Cotton  is  found  to  thrive  best. 

As  the  experimental  culture  in  Coimbatore  is  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  several  physical  questions 
which  have  been  discussed  during  its  continuance, 
we  think  it  desirable  to  be  more  minute  in  their  re- 
lation, as  well  as  in  detailing  the  progress  of  opinions. 
Thus  so  early  as  in  December,  when  the  leaves  had 
shrivelled  and  become  of  a  copper  brown  colour, 
Mr.  Morris  reported,  from  Errode,  "  I  am  fully 
convinced  we  never  will  succeed  in  raising  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  in  India ;  "  so  Mr.  Simpson 
stated  at  Coimbatore  in  February  ;  ''  In  my  opinion 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  plant  will  not  succeed  in 
this  part  of  India."  The  former  gave  as  his  reasons ; 
— "  First  place,  during  the  rainy  season,  which  is 
the  proper  time  for  planting,  we  have  had  entirely 
too  much  rain,  and  so  soon  as  the  monsoons  are  over, 
unfortunately  we  have  no  rain  at  all ;"  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  that  "  excessive  hot  dry  weather  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  failure;  "  and  also  the  "  insects, 
■which  seem  to  declare  vengeance  against  the  young 
bolls."  Dr.  Wight,  who  visited  these  farms  in 
September  and  in  January,  ascribed  the  failure  to 
two  causes.  First,  to  the  soil  "  having  become  so 
hard  as  to  be  alike  impermeable  to  both  moisture  and 
the  roots  of  the  plants,"  while  "  the  frequent  plough- 
ing and  hoeing,  opening  the  soil,  and  giving  free  exit 
to  the  little  moisture  it  had,"  with  "  the  tearing  of 
the  superficial  roots,  still  farther  tended  to  impoverish 
the  plants'  channels  of  supply."  To  this  Mr.  Sijip- 
SON  replied  :  "  By  ploughing  deep,  the  soil  is  pul- 
verised below  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  mellows 
the  land,  which  allows  the  tap  root  (12  inches  or 


more  in  length)  to  penetrate  into  a  moist  earth, 
which  will  give  support  to  the  plants  throughout  a 
dry  hot  season."  There  is  truth  in  both  observa- 
tions, and  their  value  depends  upon  their  proper 
applicstion.  Secondly,  insects  perforated  the  stems 
in  all  directions,  but  especially  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  but  "  neither  the  Bourbon  nor  country 
Cotton  suifered  from  these  attacks,  protected,  per- 
haps, by  their  slower  growth,  and  harder  and  more 
woody  texture."  But  in  the  red  soil,  near  Errode, 
"the  plants,  in  place  of  being  very  stunted  in  their 
growth,  and  nearly  one-third  dead  or  dying,  appeared 
well  grown,  and  bearing  a  fair  crop  of  large  bolls." 

In  Coimbatore  the  experiment  was  at  that  time  less 
successful,  the  plants  in  the  black  soils  ha-ving  grown 
hardly  a  pound  of  Cotton,  and  being  generally  un- 
healthy, while  those  in  the  red  soil,  though  small, 
were  generally  veiy  healthy ;  but  the  failure  of 
the  crop  was  mainly  owing  to  "  an  insect  which 
seems  hitherto  to  have  attacked  every  flower, 
depositing  its  eggs  in  the  germen."  But  neither 
Capt.  Hughes  nor  Dr.  Wight  even  then  despaired 
of  success  ;  the  latter  suggested  some  good  modi- 
fications of  culture,  to  suit  it  to  the  Indian  climate. 

A  few  short  weeks,  however,  completely  changed 
the  prospects  of  the  experiment ;  up  to  the  middle 
of  January  it  was  expected  that  not  a  single  pound 
of  Cotton  would  have  been  gathered.  "  About  this 
time  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  took  place,  which  had  the 
efi^ect  of  refreshing  and  greatly  reviving  the  plants ; 
a  second  fall  was  experienced  about  the  beginning 
of  Februaty,  and  seemed  completely  to  renovate 
them."  In  the  middle  of  that  month  they  became 
quite  healthy,  full  of  blossom  and  fiuit,  and  gave 
promise  of  a  large  crop  of  Cotton.  About  the  6th 
and  8th  of  February  6  lbs.  of  Cotton  were  picked  at 
Coimbatore,  after  that  the  picking  continued  un- 
interruptedly, and  almost  daily  increased  in  quantity 
until  the  13th  of  April,  when  it  rose  to  3500  lbs." 
From  the  irregularity  of  the  stand  of  plants,  the 
quantity  per  acre  could  not  be  correctly  ascertained, 
and  though  in  some  parts  at  the  rate  of  500  or 
600  lbs.,  the  actual  produce  was  183  lbs.,  but  allow- 
ing for  wastage,  from  bad  seed,  &c.,  233  lbs.  14  oz., 
per  acre.  The  black  soil  produced  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  red  soil.  These  facts  prove  that 
the  culture  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
season,  and  that  opinions  respecting  its  success 
varied  according  to  the  falls  of  rain.  Dr.  Wight 
having  succeeded  Capt.  Hughes  in  the  middle  of 
February  1842,  we  shall  conclude  this  subject  with 
the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  following  years, 
and  up  to  the  present  time. 


ON  PEAS. 

{Continued  from  p.  53.) 

II.  Peas,  blue,  gree.'v,  or  light  olive. 
§  ?•,  Tall  sorts. 

12.  Bellamy's  Early  Green.  Marrow,  i\  to  5  feet 
high;  pods  long,  straight,  cylindrical,  containing  6— 7 
Peas,  some  of  which  when  ripe  and  dry  are  white,  but 
the  generality  are  olive  green  ;  a  good  bearer,  tolerably 
early,  and,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  Pea.  Sutton's 
Superb  Green  Marrow  ranks  near  this,  but  the  Peas 
are  not  so  sugary. 

13.  Fairbeard's  Surprise^  or  Fairbeard's  Early  Sur- 
prise, 5  feet  high  ;  pods  thick,  roundish,  slightly  curved, 
containing  7 — i)  large  Peas  of  good  q^uality  ;  an  excellent 
bearer,  and  early. 

14.  Adamson's  Matchless  Marrow,  5  feet  high  ;  pods 
large.  Hat,  curved,  containing  6 — 7  Peas  ;  an  excellent 
bearer,  as  early  as  the  Charlton.  Related  to  this  is  the 
Tall  Imperial,  alias  Tall  Blue  Imperial,  Tall  Green 
Imperial,  New  'J'all  Imperial,  Tall  Prussian  or  Blue 
Union,  Blue  Union,  Spaiiiih  Patriots,  Green  Nonpareil, 
Carre  vert,  Carr^  vert  gros,  Carre  vert  gros  Nor- 
raand.  About  7  feet  high  ;  pods  broad,  obtuse,  con- 
taining only  6  Peas,  therefore  must  be  now  considered 
second-rate. 

15.  Tall  Green  Marrow,  New  Large  Green,  or  Im- 
perial Green,  7  feet  high  ;  pods  large,  broad,  and 
rather  flat,  containing  8  or  9  Peas  of  excellent  quality, 
yellowish  green  when  ripe  ;  a  good  prolific  late  sort. 
The  Gros  Vert  Normand  is  allied  to  thi?,  but  scarcely 
so  good. 

IS.  Victoria  Marrow,  d  to  7  feet  high;  pods  nearly 
4  inches  in  length,  generally  in  pairs,  straight,  roundish, 
containing  7  or  8  very  large  Peas  of  good  quality ;  an 
abundant  bearer,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its 
pods,  in  which  respect  it  exceeds  all  other  sorts  in 
this  class. 

II.  Peas,  blue,  green,  or  light  olive. 
§  4.  D  warf  sorts. 

17.  Groom's  Superb  Dwaif  Blue,  about  18  inches 
high  ;  pods  large,  broad,  rather  flat,  containing  8  or  9 
Peas  of  excellent  quality,  and  very  productive  ;  a  good 
summer  dwarf  Pea. 

18.  Bedman's  Imperial,  2J  to  3  feet  Iiigh  ;  pods 
somewhat  curved,  roundish,  containing  generally  6  or 
7  large  blue  Peas  ;  an  excellent  bearer,  though  not  very 
early,  but  as  a  summer  Pea  highly  deserving  of  culti- 
vation.    The  New  Imperial  is  much  inferior  to  it. 

19.  Blue  Prussian,  also  called  Dwarf  Blue  Prussian, 
Royal  Prussian  Blue,  Prussian  Prolific,  Green  Prussian, 
Pine  LoDg-podded  Dwarf,  Early  Dutch  Green;  3 J- feet 


high  ;  pods  long,  roundish,  containing  7  or  8  Peas  ;  a 
good  bearer,  and  though  an  old  variety,  it  must  atUl  be 
ranked  amongst  the  best  of  dwarf  Peas  for  summer  use, 

20.  Dwarf  Imperial.  —  Imperial,  Blue  Imperial) 
Dwarf  Green  Imperial,  New  Improved  Imperial,  New 
Improved  Dwarf  Imperial,  New  Dwarf  Imperial,  New 
Long-podded  Imperial,  Greeu  NonpareU,  Sumatra, 
Dwarf  Blue  Prolific,  Blue  Scymetar,  Sabre,  Blue  Sabre, 
New  Sabre,  Dwarf  Sabre,  Nain  vert  imperial,  Nain  vert 
gros  ;  4  feet  high  ;  pods  large,  long,  rather  flat,  much 
pointed,  containing  8 — 10  Peas  ;  good  for  late  summer 
use.  The  Dwarf  Green  Marrow,  alias  New  Green, 
Early  Dwarf  Green,  Early  Green,  New  Early  Green, 
Royal  Dwarf  Marrow,  Extra  Green  Marrow,  Holloway 
Marrowfat,  Green  Rouncival,  Wellington,  New  Green 
Nonpareil,  Prince's  Superfine  Summer,  Vert  Hatif  a  la 
Moelle,  is  considered  a  good  sort,  but  it  is  much  inferior 
to  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow. 

21.  Flack's  New  Large  Victoria,  2 J  to  3  feet  high  ; 
pods  middle-sized,  flattish,  nearly  straight,  well  filled  ; 
Peas  generally  6  in  a  pod,  large,  compressed,  blue  when 
dry,  and  some  partly  white  ;  a  few  days  earlier  than 
the  Blue  Prussian,  and  is  a  very  good  prolific  dwarf 
variety. 

22.  Woodford's  Green  Marroio,  about  3  feet  high  ; 
pods  large,  flattened,  containing  about  6  large  Peas, 
which  keep  long  green ;  a  good  bearer,  ripening  a 
fortnight  later  than  the  preceding. 

III.  Peas  wrinkled,  or  indented  when  dry. 
§  5.  Tall  sorts. 

23.  Knight's  Tall  Marrow,  or  Knight's  L,ate,  Ride, 
•ou  de  Knight,  Ride  tardif. — Knight's  Tall  White  Mar- 
row, Knight's  Tall  Green  3Iarrow,  Knight's  Tall 
Blue  Marrow  may  be  considered  as  varieties  differing 
in  the  colour  of  the  dry  seeds,  but  in  no  other  essential 
particular ;  6 — 7  feet  high ;  pods  large  and  broad,  con- 
tainiug  7 — 9  Peas,  more  sugary  than  any  other  yet 
known  ;  very  productive,  and  bears  long  in  succession  ; 
well  adapted  for  a  principal,  or  late  summer  crop.  A 
sort  called  the  Waterloo  resembles  the  above,  but  is 
inferior. 

24.  British  Queen,  about  5  feet  high  ;  pods  large, 
straight,  nearly  round,  containing  generally  7  very 
large  Peas,  in  fact  enormous,  some  measured  when 
green  1^  inch  in  circumference  ;  they  are  thicker  in 
the  skin,  and  scarcely  so  sugary  as  Knight's  ;  but  tha 
sort  is  valuable  for  those  who  prefer  large  Peas. 

25.  Fairbeard's  Champion  of  England,  about  5  feet 
high  ;  pods  long,  somewhat  curved,  and  slightly  flat- 
tened, containing  7  or  8  large  Peas  of  very  sugary 
quality,  of  a,  bluish  colour  when  dry ;  an  abundant 
bearer,  highly  deserving  of  cultivation. 

III.  Peas,  wrinkled,  or  indented  when  dry. 
§  6.  Dwarf  sorts. 

26.  Knight's  Dioarf  3{arrow,or  Knight's  New  Dwarf, 
Rid6  nain,  of  which  there  are  some  varieties  differing  in 
the  colour  of  their  seeds  ;  about  31-  feet  high,  pods  broadi, 
rather  flat,  containing  about  6  Peas,  similar  to  Knight's 
Tall  Marrow  in  point  of  sugary  quality ;  an  abundant 
bearer,  a  week  earlier  than  Knight's  Tall  Marrow. 
The  New  Indented  Green  Marroio  is  not  so  sweet. 

27.  Maclean's  Seedling,  about  2  feet  high,  pods  large, 
nearly  straight,  a  little  flattened.  Peas  very  large,  com- 
pressed, owing  to  their  closeness  in  the  pod,  of  excellent 
quality,  blue  when  dry  ;  a  valuable,  early,  prolific  dwarf 
variety. 

Class  B.  Peas  without  a  tough  lining  to  the  pod  r 
Peas  and  pods  both  eaten. 

Sugar  Peas  ;  Pais  sans  parchemin  ou  Mange-tout. 
The  pods  of  all  the  Peas  in  this  class  should  be  gathered 
when  quite  young,  like  French  Beans,  and  cooked  after 
the  same  manner.  They  are  little  grown  in  England, 
and  not  worth  growing ;  for  which  reason  they  are  not 
numbered,  although  enumerated. 
§  7.  Tall  sorts. 

Large  Crooked  Sugar,  aliis  Sugar  Pea  Broadsword, 
Six-inch-pod  Sugar  Pea,  Sans  parchemin  blanc  a  grandes 
cosses,  Ciirnes  de  belier.  About  6  feet  high,  pods  very 
large,  broad,  fleshy,  crooked,  late,  productive  ;  one  of 
the  best  of  this  class. 

Geant  sans  parchemin  is  also  remarkable  for  the  size 
of  its  pods,  which  are  even  larger  than  those  of  the 
preceding. 

Vilmorin's  Sugar,  about  6  feet  high  ;  pods  small-, 
round,  and  straight ;  a  good  bearer. 

Late  Wyker  Sugar,  or  Late  White  Sugar,  6 — 7  feet 
high  ;  pods  roundish,  small,  much  curved ;  a  good 
bearer,  and  very  late. 

Sans  parchemin  a  fleurs  rouges,  grows  tall  and  is 
also  very  late. 

Turc  ou  couromie  sans  parchemin,  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties,  one  with  red  and  another  with  white 
flowers  ;   pods  numerous,  tender,  and  sweet. 

Sans  parchemin  a  demi-rames  has  straighter  and 
fuller  pods  than  the  Large  Crooked  Sugar,  and  is  earlier 
than  it. 

White-podded  Sugar,  or  Sans  parchemin  a  cosse 
blanche,  5 — 6  feet  high  ;  curious  on  account  of  the 
white  colour  of  the  pods,  which  they  retain  from  their 
first  development  to  their  maturity ;  the  flowers  arc; 
red  ;  more  curious  than  useful. 

Yellow-podded  Sugar,  or  Sans  parchemin  a  cosae 
jaune,  is  analogous  to  the  preceding.  The  Alberjcis 
has  been  included  amongst  the  Sugar  Peas,  but  as  it 
has  sometimes  a  very  thin  lining  to  the  pods,  it  cannot 
be  recommended. 

§  8.  Dwarf  sorts. 

Early  May  Sugar,  alii'is  Early  Dutch,  Early  Sugar, 
Dwarf  Dutch  Sugar,  Nain  a  la  moelle  d'Espagne  ;  4  feiat 
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high,  poda  small,  round,  straight ;  very  early,  but 
tender. 

Dwarf  Butch,  or  Dwarf  Crooked  Sugar,  Dwarf 
Sugar  de  Grace,  Early  Dwarf  de  Grace,  Nain  hatif  do 
Hollande,  Nain  de  HoUande.  About  3  feet  high  ;  pods 
short,  small,  crooked  ;  a  week  later  than  the  preceding, 
but  only  a  moderate  bearer.  The  Dutch  cultivate  it 
under  glass. 

Tiioarf  Sugar,  or  Ledman's  Dwarf,  Grog  Nain  Sucre', 
Jfain  Sucre.  About  3  feet  high  ;  pods  long,  nearly 
round,  and  slightly  curved ;  a  moderate  bearer  ;  late. 


Sans  parchemin  nain,  ordinaire,  2  to  3  feet  high  ; 
pods  small,  abundant,  very  tender. 

En  Bventail,  the  dwarfest  of  all  the  Sugar  Peas, 
being  only  about  a  foot  high,  branching  from  the  ground, 
somewhat  fan-shaped  ;  late  and  moderately  productive. 

Tamarind,  or  Late  Dwarf  Sugar,  about  4  feet  liigh  ; 
pods  large,  broad,  and  much  curved,  from  4  to  6  inches 
long.     An  abundant  bearer  ;  the  latest  in  this  class. 


All  the  sorts  of  Peas  to  which  numbers  are  prefixed 
are  considered  of  first-rate  excellence  ;  and,  from  the 


brief  descriptions  given,  any  one  can  select  wbat  will 
suit  him,  as  regards  either  early  or  late  sorts  ;  dwarf 
or  tall ;  white,  green,  or  blue  ;  small  Peas,  as  the 
Early  Frame,  Prince  Albert,  and  Auvergue ;  very 
large  Peas,  as  the  British  Queen ;  or  very  sugary 
Peas,  as  Knight's  Dwarf  and  Tall  Marrow.  The  sorta 
enumerated  afford  ample  choice ;  and  where  aU  are 
good  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting. 

In  addition  to  those  here  enumerated  are  sundry 
others  with  new  names,  concerning  which  we  have  no 
sufficient  information.  R,  T, 


A  FEW  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  WORST  EFFECTS  OF  MUTILATING  THE  BRANCHES  OF  TIMBER 
There   are   two  divisions  into  which   the  results  of  I  dinal  system  of  the  trunk.     The  example  at  C,  shows  i  leaving  a  considerable 
pruning  timber  trees  may  be  divided  :   one  which  is  I  a  mode  of  pruning  often  highly  extolled,  viz.,  that  of  I  to  the  trunk,  but  in  this 
evident  to  our  ocular 

senses ;  the  other,  and  ■^'*'  ^*  ^'8-  3- 

not  the  least  import- 
ant, that  which  is  de- 
rived from  scientific 
data,  and  which  must, 
in  a  great  measure, 
be  taken  upon  trust. 
To  the  latter  division 
of  the  subject  I  have 
alluded  in  another 
place  :  it  is  with  the 
visible  effects,  strictly 
speaking,  that  I  have 
to  deal  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  accom- 
panying drawings  are 
no  exaggerations,  they 
are  sketches  from 
nature,  and  I  trust 
will  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  subject 
they  are  intended  to 
illustrate. 

In  fig.  1,  which  is 
drawn  from  a  piece 
of  Elm,  split  longitu- 
dinally for  the  pur- 
pose, some  of  the  worst 
efi'ects  of  a  barbarous 
mutilation  are  evident. 
At  A,  the  wound  is 
closed  over,  but  the 
rains,  and  the  action 
of  the  weather  for  a 
long  series  of  years, 
have  left  their  effects 
in  the  decayed  portion 
of  the  old  branch ; 
the  injurious  charac- 
ter of  which,  suppos- 
ing the  tree  to  have 
been  used  as  timber, 
needs  no  comment. 
At  B,  a  woodpecker 
has  commenced  a  dor- 
mitory ;  the  rain  has 
effected  a  lodgement, 
penetrated  the  tissues 
of  the  wood,  and  ra- 
mified through  the  me- 
dullary rays,  the  walla 
of  which  it  has  de- 
troyed,  and  seriously 
damaged  the  longitu- 


Fig.  I. 


TREES. 

portion  of  the  branch  attached 
instance  the  wood  was  much 
decayed  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  tree. 
Of  course  when  the 
branch  was  removed, 
vitality  in  a  given  por- 
tion of  the  tree  was 
destroyed.  The  effects 
of  such  in  a  series  of 
years  is  self  evident. 

A  case  of  common 
occurrence,  though 
often  overlooked,  is 
indicated  in  figure  2. 
When  the  tree  was  of 
a  few  years'  growth, 
its  lower  branches 
were  destroyed,  to 
give  it  a  "  straight 
trunk."  Successive 
annual  layers  of  wood 
imbedded  the  dead 
stump,  and  the  only 
external  indication 
was  a  protuberance  on 
the  trunk.  The  mecha- 
nical efi'ects  of  this 
apparently  triflingcase 
were  seriously  to  da- 
mage several  pieces  of 
plank  when  the  tree 
was  sawn  up  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Figure 
3  merely  shows  the 
process  of  a  wound 
*^  growing  over."  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  wound  never 
heals.  In  figure  4  is 
represented  a  piece  of 
pruned  Scotch  Fir. 
Figure  5  is  a  portion 
of  plank  cut  from  such 
a  tree.  I  imagine  they 
will  tell  their  own  tale. 
Refleetious,  and  pro- 
fitable ones  too,  were 
suggested  in  sketching 
these  examples,  and 
at  some  future  day  I 
may  beg  permission 
to  lay  a  paper,  in 
which  I  shall  embody 
them,  before  the  read- 
ers of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  G. 


ELVASTON   CASTLE,   THE  SEAT  OF   THE 

EARL   OF  HARRINGTON. 

(Continitid  from  p.  53.) 

The  entrance  gates  to  the  kitchen  garden,  from  the 
ornamental  grounds,  are  very  rich  in  pattern,  scrolls 
and  mouldings  being  carved  on  them  in  gold,  and  they 
are  backed  up  by  Taxus  incurva  and  Gold  Yews.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  because  so  much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  ornamental  gardening  at  Elvaston,  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  received  little 
care  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  :  indeed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  another  establishment  of  similar  extent 
in  which  everything  is  carried  out  in  greater  first-rate 
excellence  than  at  Elvaston.  The  kitchen  garden  occu- 
pies 8  acres,  five  of  which  are  enclosed  by  high  brick 
walls;  the  remaining  3  acres  constitute  the  exterior 
borders.  A  range  of  five  glass  houses  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  north  wall ;  three  of  these  are  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  producing  Muscat  Grapes,  no  other  variety 
being  cultivated  at  Elvaston,  One  house  contains 
Peaches  ;  another  Peaches  and  Figs.  The  crops  of 
Peaches  and  Figs  were  over  when  we  saw  them  ;  but  one 
house  of  Grapes  still  remained  in  splendid  condition, 
the  bunches  were  large,  and  the  berries  finely  swelled, 
exhibiting  the  colour  of  a  golden  drop  Plum.  The  Peach 
trees,  Figs,  and  Grape  Vines,  all  indicated  the  highest 
degree  of  fertility. 

The  Peach  trees  on  the  open  walls  at  E^va3ton  were 
the  finest  we  saw  last  season  north  of  London,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Apricot  trees  ;  indeed  we  may 
add  that  the  Apricot  walls  contained  the  most  perfect 
trees  we  ever  remember  seeing  either  in  this  country 
or  on  the  Continent.  They  are  beautifully  trained  after 
the  fan  fashion,  and  they  bear  abundance  of  fruit 
annually  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  ground  ;  the 
whole  extent  of  wall  does  not  exhibit  a  naked  spot  nor 


the  least  evidence  of  gumming,  a  matter  of  such  common 
occurrence  all  over  the  country. 

A  range  of  low  houses  or  pits,  having  a  walk  along 
the  back,  is  exclusively  employed  in  the  culture  of  Pine- 
apples ;  the  latter  are  all  planted  out  in  the  open  soil, 
as  at  Meudon,  where  such  fine  examples  of  this  fruit 
were  produced.  The  plants  showed  great  vigour,  and 
some  had  magnificent  fruit  on  them  nearly  ripe,  while 
there  were  others  in  every  stage  of  growth  forming  a 
complete  succession. 

We  observed  a  novel  mode  of  ripening  the  Green- 
gage Plum  here.  A  border  is  raised,  in  the  form  of 
an  inclined  plane,  considerably  above  the  g^rdeu  level ; 
the  trees  are  planted  on  this  border,  and  it  is  then 
covered  with  tiles,  over  which  a  trellis  of  wire  is 
stretched,  a  few  inches  from  them.  The  trees  are 
trained  to  this  trellis,  and  it  is  found  that,  on  account 
of  the  heat  absorbed  during  the  day,  and  given  out  in 
the  night,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  reflected  heat 
under  sunlight,  the  fruit  is  ripened  with  much  higher 
flavour  than  it  is  by  any  other  plan  adopted  here. 

Mr.  Barron  uses  a  great  deal  of  liquid  manure  in  the 
culture  of  exotic  fruits  under  glass  ;  and  in  order  that 
this  may  at  all  times  be  of  the  right  temperature  for 
immediate  use,  a  hot-water  pipe,  connected  with  one  of 
the  heating  apparatuses,  is  carried  through  the  tank- 
This  keeps  the  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  80°  without 
any  trouble,  and  with  much  advantage  to  the  plants. 

The  kitchen  garden  walls  are  covered  on  both  sides 
with  wire  trellises,  by  which  the  common  practice  of 
"nailing"  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  norlh  aide  of 
one  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  the  Warrington  Goose- 
berry and  with  Raspberries,  the  former  being  trained 
in  a  horizontal  form,  like  a  Pear-tree,  and  by  this  means 
the  crops  are  easily  protected  until  a  late  period. 

On  an  exterior  border,  facing  the  orchard,  is  a  r;iised 
slope  at  an  angle  of  17°.      This  slope  is  150  feet  long 


and  12  feet  broad.  The  border  is  made  of  good  loam, 
on  which  is  spread  an  inch  of  gravel,  and  on  this  a 
coating  of  asphalte  is  laid  on  hot.  Bricks  rebated 
receive  a  wire  trellis  ;  these  are  firmly  set  in  the  gravel 
and  asphalte,  and  over  the  latter  is  spread  a  coating  of 
tar.  On  this  border  are  trained  Green-gage  Plums, 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Figs,  and  the  Male  Carle  Apple  ; 
the  latter,  managed  in  this  way,  bears  good  crops  of 
excellent  fruit.  This  Apple  is  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  our  climate  being  generally  unfavourable  to  its 
perfect  ripening.  Mr.  Barron  stated  that  the  fruits 
produced  on  this  slope  were  superior  in  flavour  to  those 
from  perpendicular  walls.  The  advantage  of  a  slope 
over  a  south  wall  is  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  force 
of  the  solar  rays  is  nearly  trebled.  Table  trellises  have 
also  a  decided  advantage  over  the  common  espalier, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

As  numbers  of  the  walks  in  the  gardens  at  Elvaston, 
as  well  as  these  inclined  slopes,  are  covered  with  as- 
phalte, let  us  state  how  that  work  is  done.  A  foundation 
is  formed  of  stones,  brick  rubbish,  cinders,  and  ashes 
from  the  furnaces,  the  thickness  depending  upon 
what  the  walk  is  wanted  for.  If  only  for 
walking  on,  and  not  for  heavy  weights,  3  or  4  inches 
is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  thick.  A  little  gravel  is 
then  put  ou,  just  enough  to  make  it  somewhat  even  and 
smooth  when  the  roller  is  passed  over  it.  On  this  is 
laid,  as  hot  as  possible,  a  mixture  of  fine  gravel  or 
screenings,  coal  or  gas-tar,  and  quicklime  ;  when  this 
is  spread  1  or  IJ  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  roller  ui- 
5IEDIATELY  passed  Over  it,  the  work  is  finished  ;  but  a 
little  fine  screenings  of  good-coloured  gravel  (caulk 
or  the  refuse  ot  a  lead  mine  is  best)  swept  over  it,  and 
the  roller  again  applied,  effect  a  great  improvement  in 
its  appearance.  The  mixture  is  made  by  making  the 
gravel  quite  hot  on  a  flat  kiln,  formed  of  sheet  iron  ; 
the  coal-tar  being  also  boiled  until  the  scum  leaves  it. 
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Four  barrow-loads  of  hot  gravel,  olg  of  quicklime,  and 
as  much  of  the  tar  as  will  moisten  and  colour  the  whole, 
are  the  proportions  used.  Some  of  these  walks  so 
formed  have  now  been  down  several  years,  and  they 
are  quite  smooth  and  sound.  B..  G. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
Ehratdm.- — In  l^st  article,  col.  h,  line  14  from  bottom,  for 
"  late  Duke  of  Bedford,"  read  "  present  Duke  of  Bedford." 


NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.— No.  VII. 

The  Bamboo,  and  the  Uses  to  which  it  is  applied 
IN  China. — The  Bamboo,  as  you  are  aware,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  trees  in  China,  and  is  used  for  almo.'st 
every  purpose.  Having  from  time  to  time  noted  down 
the  uses  to  which  I  have  seen  it  applied,  my  list  seems 
so  amusing  that  I  send  it  to  you  for  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle. 

Bamboo  is  used  in  making  soldiers'  hats  and  shields, 
umbrellas,  soles  of  shoes,  scaffolding  poles,  measures, 
baskets,  ropes,  paper,  pencil  holders,  brooms,  sedan 
■chairs,  pipes,  flower-stakes  and  trellis  work  in  gardens, 
pillows  are  made  of  the  shavings,  a  kind  of  rush  cloak 
is  made  from  the  leaves  for  wet  weather,  and  is  called  a 
To-e,  or  "  garment  of  leaves."  On  the  water  it  is  used 
in  making  sails  and  covers  for  boats,  for  fishing-rods 
and  fish  baskets,  fishing  stakes  and  buoys  ;  k«tamarans 
are  rude  boats,  or  rather  floats,  formed  of  a  few  logs 
of  Bamboo  lashed  firmly  together,  and  launched  upon 
the  water.  In  agriculture  the  Bamboo  is  used  in 
making  aqueducts  for  conveying  ivater  to  the  land  ;  it 
.forms  part  of  the  celebrated  water  wheel,  as  well  as  the 
plough,  the  harrow,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry. 
Excellent  water-pipes  are  made  of  it  for  conveying 
springs  from  the  hills,  to  supply  houses  and  temples  in 
the  valleys  with  pure  water.  Its  roots  are  often  cut 
into  the  most  grotesque  figures,  and  its  stems  finely 
carved  into  ornaments  for  the  curious,  or  as  incense 
burners  for  the  gods.  The  Ningpo  furniture — the  most 
beautiful  in  China — is  often  inlaid  with  figures  of  people, 
houses,  temples,  and  pagodas  in  Bamboo,  which  form 
most  correct  and  striking  pictures  of  China  and  the 
Chinese.  The  young  shoots  are  boiled  and  eaten,  and 
sweetmeats  are  a'so  made  of  them.  A  substance  found 
in  the  joints  called  Tabasheer  is  used  in  medicine.  In 
the  manufacture  of  Tea  it  forms  the  rolling  tables, 
drying  baskets  and  sieves  ;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
the  celebrated  chop-sticks — the  most  important  articles 
in  domestic  use — are  made  of  it. 

Gentle  reader,  however  incredulous  you  may  be,  I 
must  still  carry  you  a  step  further,  and  tell  yon  that  I 
have  not  enumerated  one-half  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
Bamboo  is  applied  in  China.  Indeed  it  would  be  nearly 
as  difficult  to  say  what  it  is  not  used  for  as  what  it  is. 
It  is  in  universal  demand,  in  the  houses  and  in  the 
fields,  on  water  and  on  land,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
Through  life  the  Chinaman  is  almost  dependent  upon  it 
for  his  support,  nor  does  it  leave  him  until  it  carries 
him  to  his  last  resting-place  on  the  hill  side,  and  even 
then,  in  company  with  the  Cypress,  Juniper,  and  Pine, 
it  waves  over  and  marks  his  tomb. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  war,  when  the  Emperor  of 
China,  ver)'  coi;siderately  no  doubt,  wanted  to  conquer 
the  English  by  withholding  the  usual  supplies  of  Tea 
and  Rhubarb,  without  which,  he  supposed,  they  could 
not  continue  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  we  might 
have  returned  the  compliment,  had  it  been  possible  for 
us  to  have  destroyed  all  his  Bamboos.  With  all 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  his  celestial  Majesty,  ihe 
'English  viight  have  survived  the  loss  of  Tea  and  Rhu- 
barb, but  we  cannot  conceive  the  Chinese  existing  as  a 
nation,  or  indeed  at  all,  without  the  Bamboo.  JR.  F. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  page  54.) 

Genus  XII.  ;  Phyllopiosis,  or  Fall  of  the  Leaves. — 
Every  year,  as  the  cold  season  comes  on,  the  greater 
part  of  our  trees  lose  their  leaves.  This  is  a  constant 
phenomenon,  the  explanation  of  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  study  and  observation  with  many  learned 
men,  among  whom  none  has  written  upon  it  with 
greater  precision  than  Giovene  in  his  Memoir  inserted 
in  the  l.'ith  volume  of  the  "Memoria  della  Societa  Ita- 
liana  delle  Scieiize."  But  on  the  present  occasion  I 
only  allude  to  the  occasional  loss  of  foliage  in  the 
height  of  summer,  or  at  the  end  of  spring.  Usually 
this  disease  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  yellowness 
not  cured.  I  have  never  seen  plants  lose  their  leaves 
without  a  previous  change  of  colour  from  green  to 
yellow,  or  to  a  white  or  reddish  tinge.  A  sudden 
privation  of  light  will  cause  the  leaves  to  fall,  so  also 
the  excessive  heat  of  summer.  Trees  have  been  ob- 
served to  lose  them  out  of  season  most  frequently  in 
what  are  called  light  hot  soils,  which  have  been  over- 
manured.  The  want  of  nutriment  which  occasions 
yellowness  will  also  produce  phyllopiosis.  Plenck 
assures  us  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  works  where 
arsenic,  cobalt,  or  oil  of  vitriol  are  prepared,  the  smoke 
issuing  even  from  lofty  chimneys  will  instantly  destroy 
not  only  the  leaves  of  trees,  but  all  the  herbage  which 
covers  the  ground. 

The  same  precautions  which  tend  to  prevent  yellow- 
ness are  also  applicable  to  stop  the  fall  of  leaves. 
Although  trees  and  woody  plants  are  the  most  liable  to 
this  disease,  it  is  also  observed  in  herbaceous  plants, 
especially  LeguminosEe.  I  should  be  disposed  to  adopt 
the  opinion,  clearly  explained  by  Giovene,  who  thinks 
that  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  always  preceded  by  an  in- 
duration of  the  part,  and  is  thus,  as  it  were,  only  the 
last  but  the  most  evident  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
And  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  induration  should 


fo  low  from  the  causes  we  have  mentioned.  The  same 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
branches,  from  which  the  leaves  have  thus  prematurely 
fallen,  will  perish.  For  this  reason  we  recommend 
strongly  to  cultivators  to  examine  well  in  spring  the 
trees  which  have  suffered  from  phylloptosis  during  the 
last  year,  and  to  prune  out  all  branches  showing  withered 
or  ill-nourished  buds.  The  cutting  out  sickly  and 
weak  branches  in  pruning  is  a  point  much  neglected, 
but  which  we  insist  upon  as  most  important. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Pear.  The  numerous  varieties  which  have 
been  introduced  from  Flanders,  of  first-rate  quality, 
extending  over  a  very  long  period  in  their  season  of 
ripening,  render  this  fruit  one  of  the  most  important  in 
our  gardens,  and  peculiarly  so  for  the  amateur  ;  as 
almost  every  garden  whose  soil  is  of  ordinary  quality, 
and  which  has  an  aspect  favourable  for  the  production 
of  common  garden  produce,  will  bring  forward  Pears  in 
perfection.  Under  proper  management,  too,  a  consider- 
able variety  may  be  grown  in  a  garden  of  very  limited  ex- 
tent. When  I  speak  of  proper  management  I  mean  the 
converse  of  what  is  usually  exhibited  in  small  gardens  ; 
for  we  too  frequently  find  two  or  three  large  trees 
overshadowing  the  limited  spot  of  lutchen-garden,  and 
these  in  a  great  measure  destroy  the  value  and  quality 
of  everything  near  them.  The  kinds,  moreover,  are 
generally  anything  but  suitable  for  sucli  gardens.  The 
Autumn  Bergamot,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  the 
Jargonelle  frequently  occur  in  such  situations,  and 
where  these  sorts  do  bear  a  large  crop  of  Pears,  they 
are  of  comparatively  little  value,  for  they  are  over  in  a 
few  days.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  bushel  of  one  kind 
of  Pear,  this  quantity  in  10  kinds,  ripening  over  a  period 
of  several  months,  would  be  much  better. 

The  first  point  to  consider  is  the  stock  upon  which 
the  Pear  should  be  grafted.  Considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  on  this  head  ;  some  recommending  the 
Quince,  others  again  condemning  it,  and  preferring  the 
Pear-stock.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  are  both 
good  when  the  soil  is  suitable.  Where  the  situation  is 
naturally  damp,  the  Quince  will  thrive  ;  but  where  it  is 
very  dry  and  sandy,  it  will  make  little  progress,  and  the 
fruit  will  be  small  and  gritty.  I  have  had  ample  proof 
of  this  myself.  Common  observation  will  therefore 
easily  enable  any  one  to  determine  whether  the  soil  is 
suitable  for  the  one  stock  or  the  other. 

The  mode  of  training  is  ajiother  subject  deserving 
attention.  If  the  espalier  system  is  preferred,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  involves  a  considerable  outlay 
in  the  first  place,  if  a  permanent  railing  of  iron  is 
erected  ;  and  if  wooden  stakes  are  employed,  then  these 
are  constantly  giving -way -and  fresh  ones  are  required  ; 
endless  expense  is  consequently  incurred.  Dwarf 
standards,  if  properly  managed,  will  obviate  the  use  of 
these  expensive  props.  If  the  ground  is  properly 
drained— -an  essential  point  as  regards  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  productiveness  of  the  trees — 
they  may  be  planted  8  or  10  feet  apart  along  the 
borders,  and  crops  of  Lettuces  and  the  lishter  kinds 
of  vegetables  grown  around  them  without  effecting  any 
very  serious  injury  to  the  trees.  In  our  next  we  shall 
furnish  a  list  of  a  few  kinds  suitable  for  the  amateur, 
with  the  system  of  management  after  planting.  Pharo. 

EiiBATr:\i. — In  the  fourth  line  of  the  last  article  on  Subllrtjan 
GardeHiDg,  for  "quickly"  read"  quietly." 


TRADE  MEMORANDA. 
Will  any  one  inform  us  who  Messrs.  George  Boden, 
and  Co.,  of  Hindiey-atreet,  Ardwick,  Manchester,  are. 
This  firm  refers  to  W.  Russell,  Esq.,  23,  Russell-street, 
Chorlton  on  Medloek,  Manchester  ;  and  Mr.  George 
Higginbottom,  Merchant,  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport. 
Perhaps  the  referees  will  oblige  us  with  the  information. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Victoria  Regia  at  Chatsworth.  —  This  interesting 
plant  still  flourishes  here,  and  continues  to  expand  its 
beautiful  flowers,  two  of  which  have  generally  opened 
every  week  during  the  winter  ;  these,  however,  are 
much  smaller  than  those  produced  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  plant's  growth,  the  largest  now  seldom 
measuring  more  than  7  inches  in  diameter,  whilst  the 
first  flowers  measured  nearly  11.  Although  for  some 
time  past  the  plant  has  appeared  to  enjoy  a  partial  rest, 
yet  its  growth  has  never  been  suspended,  a  gradual 
production  of  leaves  as  well  as  flowers  having  con- 
stantly been  taking  place,  but  these  leaves,  when  fully 
matured,  rarely  have  much  exceeded  2  feet  in  diameter, 
a  small  size  compared  with  those  unfolded  during  the 
plant's  most  vigorous  growth,  the  diameter  then  reach- 
ing nearly  S  feet,  and  the  succulent  leaf-stalks  which  at 
that  time,  had  they  been  allowed  room,  would  have 
reached  to  an  immense  length,  are  now  also  greatly 
diminished  in  size,  and  seldom  extend  to  more  than 
3  or  4  feet  from  the  root.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, the  plant  exhibits  no  symptoms  of  decay,  but  is 
evidently  in  the  most  perfect  health  ;  the  growth  also 
appears  on  the  increase,  the  leaves  develope  themselves 
with  more  rapidity,  and  are  becoming  larger  in  size  ; 
and  if  we  might  form  a  judgment  of  future  success  by 
present  appearances,  a  most  vigorous  growth  may  be 
anticipated  in  spring.  All  these  expectations,  however, 
may  prove  delusive  ;  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
plant  is  too  limited  at  present  to  admit  of  our  deciding 
whether  it  is  really  an  annual,  a  biennial,  or  a  perennial ; 
the  latter,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  lean  to.  Should 
it  be  found  to  be  short-lived,  we  are  happy  in  having 


been  able  to  sa^e  a  quantity  of  fine-looking  seeds,  some 
of  which  are  already  sown,  and  will  probably  prevent 
its  being  again  lost  to  the  country.  The  following 
statistical  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  growth  of  leaves, 
and  production  of  flowers,  are  a  continuation  of  those 
given  at  page  742  of  last  year's  volume  ;  it  will  be  seen 
by  them  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  15  leaves  on 
the  plant — that  the  S.'ith  leaf  is  now  developing  itself, 
and  the  25th  flower-bud  unfolding.  Joseph  Paxton. 
[We  hope  to  be  able  to  find  room  for  the  statistical 
tables  in  a  short  time  ;  for  the  moment  we  are  unable 
to  do  so.] 

Potatoes. — Plant  good  early  kinds,  for  it  is  important 
to  combine  precocity  and  well  selected  varieties.  Single 
eyes  are  best  for  producing  early  and  fine  produce. 
Objections  to  this  rule,  however,  may  be  fairly  urged, 
as  by  planting  unusually  early  they  are  subject  to  rot ; 
hence,  as  a  preventive,  planting  whole  sets  has  been 
resorted  to.  In  either  case,  where  practicable,  plant 
them  close  in  fleet  drills,  on  a  warm  border  in  February, 
or  on  a  slight  hotbed  in  March,  to  be  transplanted 
finally  in  open  compartments  late  in  April,  or  early  in 
May.  A  small  space  will  suffice  to  raise  plants  for  a 
large  garden.  Those  raised  from  single  eyes  should 
be  transplanted  with  sets  and  roots  entire.  The  plants 
from  the  whole  ones  should  be  slipped  ofi',  planted,  and 
watered,  no  further  nourishment  being  now  necessary 
from  the  parent  tuber.  The  top  shoot  may  be  left 
on,  and  planted  with  the  whole  set  in  small  shallow 
drills.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  advantage  of 
thus  raising  Potatoes  in  advance,  is  that  during  the  dry 
months  of  March  and  April,  opportunity  will  be  better 
afforded  in  bringing  the  ground  for  their  reception  into 
the  best  condition.  These  remarks  also  apply  to  raising 
Potatoes  early  from  selected  seed.  Hardy  and  Son^ 
Matdo7i. 

Agapanthus  vmbellalus.—"  A.  H."  will  find  it  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  our  w-inters  in  the  open  border, 
merely  protected  by  a  hand-glass.  It  has  been  grow- 
ing here  with  the  above  treatment  for  these  last 
20  years  at  least,  and  there  is  now  a  bed  of  it  consisting 
of  nine  plants,  which  give  annually  from  30  to  50  umbels 
of  flowers  that  remain  in  great  beauty  for  weeks  :  the 
soil  is  a  deep,  well-drained  loam.  J.  G.  Nelson,  Winter- 
ton  Rectory,  Great  Ynrmouth,  Jan.  23. 

Rats. — Every  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Kidd's  lament- 
able narrative  of  the  destruction  by  rats  of  his  beautiful 
and  unique  aviary,  will  deeply  sympathise  with  him. 
The  loss  is  not  only  great  to  himself  but  to  all  who  love 
Nature  and  the  sweet  music  of  these  winged  choristers. 
We  are  well  acquainted  here,  rather  too  well,  with  the 
predatory  and  carnivorous  habits  of  the  Enghsh  rat, 
having  lost  many  hundred  head  of  poultry  by  their 
destructive  agency.  In  a  single  night  rats  will  carry 
away  a  dozen  chicks.  They  are  well  known  to  come  at 
night  and  take  young  chickens  from  under  their  mother's 
wings,  and  carry  them  away  bodily.  And  I  have  seen 
an  instance  of  the  hen  pursuing  the  rat  that  had  so 
abducted  her  offspring.  If  Mr.  Kidd  had  laid  down  a 
bed  of  shingle  or  rough  gravel,  from  6  to  10  inches  in 
depth  beneath  the  floor  of  his  aviary,  no  rat  could  have 
reached  him  :  they  cannot  burrow  in  shingle.  Being 
near  the  coast,  where  it  is  easily  and  quickly  obtained, 
we  laid  it  beneath  the  floor  of  a  barn  here,  and  it 
effectually  kept  these  vermin  out.  Harrison's  piUs  are 
excellent,  only  they  must  be  fresh  when  used  ;  but  a, 
rat  that  has  tasted  flesh,  and  has  a  chance  of  finding 
more,  will  not  stop  to  eat  pills  or  corn  of  any  kind.  The 
only  method  of  exterminating  rats  is  with  ferrets  and 
terriers  ;  the  country  around  us  swarms  with  these 
vermin  ;  they  come  from  the  fields,  hedges,  and  copses. 
For  months  past  we  have  by  these  means  kept  up  a 
constant  warfare,  and  have  caused  nearly  200  of  them 
to  bite  the  dust.  X.  Y.  Z.,  Hants. 

Roses. — Will  "  Crito  "  be  good  enough  to  give  us  the 
names  of  those  Roses  which  he  considers  "  promising  ? " 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  shall  be  pledged  to  do  so,  but 
simply  that  he  should  give  us  an  opportunity  of  trying, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  does,  those  varieties  that  he 
thinks  there  is  reasonable  hope  may  come  near  his 
notions  of  continuous  bloomers,  and  especially  as  it 
would  enable  us  to  save  a  season  with  all  those  that  do 
turn  out  well.  I,  for  one,  would  try  them  all,  and 
report  the  result.  Amicus. 

Pear  Moths I  have  read  the  articles  in  your  last 

three  numbers  upon  the  habits  of  the  larva  of  Batodes 
angustiorana,  by  my  friends  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  West- 
wood,  and  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  same 
subject.  I  have  never  raised  this  insect  from  the  larva 
myself,  but  I  must  quite  dissent  from  Mr.  Graham's 
opinion,  that  the  rind  of  the  Pear  is  the  common  food 
of  the  larva  ;  that  it  will  eat  it  I  do  not  doubt,  but  I 
believe  it  to  he  purely  accidental.  Any  person  who  has 
paid  attention  to  the  larvfe  of  the  various  Tortrices 
which  feed  upon  the  Apple  tree,  must  have  noticed  that 
they  often  spin  a  leaf  to  the  fruit,  and  the  larva  then 
feeds  indiscriminately  upon  the  leaf  or  the  rind  of  the 
young  Apple,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  was  the 
case  with  the  larvae  of  B.  angustiorana,  found  by  Mr. 
Graham  upon  the  Pears,  although  it  is  possible  that 
having  found  the  calyx  a  convenient  habitation,  it 
might  feed  entirely  upon  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 
Still  I  am  quite  certain  that  this  insect  feeds  more 
commonly  upon  other  trees  than  it  does  upon  the  Pear. 
In  my  own  garden  it  swarms  upon  a  hedge  composed 
of  Privet  and  Whitethorn  ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
path  is  a  Laurel  hedge,  and  upon  this  it  is  equally 
abundant  ;  there  is  only  one  small  Pear  tree  near  the 
spot,  and  on  this  tree  I  never  saw  the  insect.  In  Hain- 
ault  Forest  it  abovmds  upon  the  Oaks,  in  spots  where 
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there  is  no  other  tree  except  the  Hornbeam.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  larva  is  a  general  feeder  upon  the 
leaves  of  trees — that  it  forms  a  web  in  the  autumn  in 
which  it  passes  the  winter,  and  reappears  in  the  spring 
to  feed  upon  the  buds  of  various  trees.  Mr.  Graham  seems 
quite  to  forget  that  the  larvae  of  many  species  of  Lepi- 
doptera  live  through  the  winter  without  food,  and  there 
would  he  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  larva  of  Batodes 
angustioraua  living  in  a  tumbler  during  the  whole  of 
that  season  without  feeding.  I  have  kept  the  larva  of 
Boarmia  repandaria  in  a  pill-box  from  October  to 
March,  during  which  time  it  had  not  a  particle  of  food. 
If  those  caterpillars  which  naturally  pass  the  winter  in 
a  semi-torpid  state  are  kept  in  a  room  at  a  temperature 
of  50°,  or  higher,  and  can  be  supplied  with  proper  food, 
they  will  sometimes  continue  feeding,  and  the  perfect 
insects  will  appear  two  or  three  months  before  the 
usual  period,  but  they  will  more  often  perish  just  as 
they  have  attained  their  full  growth.  I  may  just  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  larvfe  of  Carpocapsa  pomonana, 
which  feed  in  the  Apple,  quit  the  fruit  in  the  autumn, 
and  form  webs  under  the  rough  bark  of  the  tree.  In 
this  state  they  remain  quiescent  till  the  end  of  May  in 
the  following  year,  when  they  change  to  pupte,  and  in 
14  days  the  moth  appears.  Henry  Doubkday. 

Skimmia  (Limonia)  Laureola.  —  Arguing  from 
analogy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Limonia  laureola 
would  be  perfectly  hardy  in  any 
part  of  England,  if  planted  in 
a  well  drained  sheltered  lo- 
cahty.  I  have  seen  it  grov/ing 
in  many  parts  of  the  Himalayas. 
First  of  all,  flowering  in  April, 
surrounded  by  large  patches  of 
snow,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain  Chena,  near  Nynee 
Tal,  at  least  8000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  above  Cupressus 
torulosa,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  on  the  south  side  of 
the  same  mountain.  The  sur- 
rounding plants  were  Gagea, 
Fritillaria,  Convallaria,  Ane- 
mone discolor,  and  Primula  den- 
ticulata.  I  then  found  it  at 
Patternullah,  9000  feet,  in 
May,  and  shortly  afterwards 
at  Phagoonimly,  flOOO  feet,  not 
far  from  Simla  ;  growing  as- 
sociated with  Lonicera  angus- 
tifolia,  which  has  stood  the 
present  winter  very  well.  You 
are  mistaken  about  the  flowers 
not  being  scented.  They  are 
delieiously  and  powerfully  fra- 
grant,  so  as  to  perfume  the 
air  to  some  little  distance.  The 
leaves  also,  when  bruised,  are 

strongly  scented  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  plant  always 
bears  amongst  the  inhabitants  the  local  native  name  for 
musk,  as  indeed  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Royle,  at  p.  130 
of  his  "  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the  Himalayas." 
1  have  always  observed  the  plant  on  the  northern  sides 
of  the  mountains,  where  it  is  sheltered  from  strong 
winds.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  doubt  about 
the  real  genus  and  even  natural  order  of  the  plant 
which  IS  decidedly  polygamous.  Wallich  calls  it  Laureola 
(Aurantiaccre),  you  call  it  Skimmia  (Ilicinea;  «),  and 
Decaisne  has  figured  the  same  species  in  "  Jacquemont's 
Travels,"fig.  161,as  Anquetellia  laureola(ZanthoxyleiB). 
fVilUam  Mmiro,  Jan.  29.  [The  discovery  of  this  plant 
being  really  a  species  of  the  little  known  genus  Skimmia, 
was  we  believe  made  by  the  late  Prof.  Zuccarini.l 

Half-hardy  Plants.— I  may  state  that  during  the 
sharp  frosts  of  November  last,  I  had  in  the  open  ground, 
well  sheltered,  two  magnificent  specimens  of  Veronica 
speciosa,  and  several  very  fine  old  tree  looking  plants  of 
Fuchsia  Eppsii.  The  whole  were  in  such  full  vigour 
and  bloom,  that  at  night  I  gave  them  the  protection  of 
a  mat,  &c.  Nevertheless,  my  poor  Veronicas  that  had 
stood  through  the  previous  winter  without  damage  were 
killed  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  Fuchsias  were  entirely 
destroyed,  as  well  as  some  seedling  Acacias  from  New 
Zealand,  from  4  to  5  feet  high  in  pots,  and  under  the 
cover  of  a  warm  summer  house.  The  thermometer  in 
the  morning  indicated  9  degrees  of  frost.  W.  V.,  Bern- 
bridge,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Evergreen  Berberries. — In  Dr.  Lindley's  paper  on 
this  subject,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
vol.  5,  part  I,  it  is  stated,  in  describing  Berberis  tri- 
foliata,  that  "  the  fruit  has  not  yet  been  formed  in  this 
country."  In  1848  a  plant  growing  against  a  wall  at 
the  Deepdene  ripened  several  berries,  from  which,  how- 
ever, I  failed  in  procuring  plants.  They  were  small  in 
size,  round  in  shape,  and  of  a  light  red  colour.  Neither 
the  fruit  nor  the  flowers  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  plant,  which  is  certamly  one  of  the  handsomest 
evergreen  shrubs  we  possess,  when  trained  against  a 
wall.  Whether  it  it  hardy  enough  to  make  a  good 
horder  plant  remains,  I  believe,  to  be  proved. 
J.B.  Whiting. 

Fuchsia  spectaUHs  {the  Queen  of  Fuchsias).— In  May 
last  I  received  from  Messrs.  Vehcb's  four  plants  of  this 
fine  Fuchsia,  of  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is  a 
representation.  Two  of  them  were  soon  sold,  and  of 
the  remaining  two  I  lost  one,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards informed  of  the  decease  of  the  two  I  had  sold. 
Injustice  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  however,  I  should  state 
that  upon  my  employer  representing  these  facts  to  them 


they  immediately  made  good  his  loss.  The  first  plants 
were  much  mildewed,  which  no  doubt  caused  their 
death.  I  have  succeeded  in  preventing  its  spread  by 
applying  sulphur,  which  is  the  only  antidote  against 
mildew  that  I  know  of.  This  Fuchsia  strikes  with  me 
as  freely  as  any  other  sort ;  the  soil  I  employ  for  it  is 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  peat,  and  two  of  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  sufficiency  of  pure  white  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  porous,  but  any  light  sandy  soil  will  do  to  root 
them  in,  provided  the  above  compost  is  used  for  potting 
them  off  in.  After  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  I  pot  them 
in  thumb-pots,  and  place  theei  under  a  handlight 
in  a  house  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  55°  to 
60°.  I  find  that,  like  all  other  Fuchsias  during  their 
growing  season,  this  delights  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  I 
have  a  fine  healthy  plant  of  it  struck  from  a  cutting  last 
July,  which  is  now  li  foot  high.  I  have  continued  to 
grow  it  all  the  autumn,  not  allowing  it  any  rest.  When 
my  young  plants  have  made  roots  enough,  I  repot  them 
in  a  size  larger  pot,  and  as  they  increase  in  size  I  use 
well  decomposed  dung  in  the  soil,  instead  of  leaf-mould. 
Treated  in  this  manner  they  grow  as  freely  as  any 
other  Fuchsia  ;  in  fact,  by  the  last  week  in  March  I 
shall  have  upwards  of  500  plants  of  it.  I  intend  to  re- 
move them  about  the  middle  of  May  into  a  greenhouse 
or  cold  pit,  but  I  shall  take  especial  care  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  as  moist  as  possible.     From  the  present 


appearance  of  the  plant  I  should  say  that  it  will  require 
much  the  same  treatment  as  F.  serratifolia.  E.  Fancourt, 
St.  John-street  Nursery,  Colchester. 


Societies, 

Entomological,  Jaii.  7.  C  Obituary  of  Mr.  Edward 
Doubleday.J—G.  R.  Waterhodse,  Esq.  President,  in 
the  chair.  After  the  ordinary  routine  business  of  the 
evening  had  been  completed  (including  the  announce- 
ment of  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  council 
and  officers  at  the  anniversary  meeting  on  the  28tli  inst.), 
the  President  announced  that,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  'of  the  late  Edward  Doubleday,  Esq.  (who 
had  for  two  years  past  performed  the  ofSce  of  secretary 
to  the  Society),  no  scientific  business  would  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  the  meeting. 

We  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
our  readers  a  short  summary  of  the  life  of  this  lamented 
entomologist,  snatched  from  us  in  the  midst  of  his 
labours  and  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  He  was  born  on  the 
9th  October,  1810,  and  was  the  descendant  of  an  old  and 
well-known  Quaker  family  long  residing  at  Epping.  It 
was  not  until  the  establishment  of  the  "  Entomological 
Magazine,"  in  1833,  that  he  appeared  before  the  public 
as  the  author  of  various  articles  upon  entomological 
matters  ;  since  which  period  he  was  a  constant  and  ex- 
tensive contributor  to  the  literature  of  the  science. 
His  articles  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  "  Entomological 
Magazine"  are  of  a  general  character,  or  consist  of 
notices  of  the  habits  of  insects,  interspersed  with  orni- 


tbological  scraps,  and  mingled  freely  with  classical 
quotations  and  notes,  resulting  from  an  extensive 
reading  of  e  irly  Spanish  literature,  of  which  he  was  a 
devoted  admirer.  In  1835  he  undertook,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Foster,  another  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  a  natural  history  tour  through  the  United 
States  of  America  (to  the  institutiins  of  which  coun- 
try he  was  much  attached),  and  many  of  his  notes 
made  during  this  tour  were  published  in  the  later 
volumes  of  the  Entomological  Magazine,  and  fully  prove 
his  unbounded  admiration  of  the  works  of  Nature.  Up 
to  the  period  of  his  decease  (which  took  place  on  the 
I4th  of  last  December)  he  sincerely  longed  to  revisit 
the  scenes  in  the  New  World  which,  whilst  there,  he 
had  so  much  loved.  During  this  tour  he  made  large 
collections  of  specimens  in  all  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory, which  on  his  return  he  freely  distributed  among 
his  friends  and  various  public  iustitution.s.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed  assistant  in  the  zoological  department  of 
the  British  Museum,  where  his  time  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  the  arrangement  of  the  entomological  collec- 
tions, more  especially  the  Lepidopterous  insects,  which 
now  constitute  one  of  the  finest  series  of  specimens  of 
that  order  in  existence.  His  publications,  since  the  period 
of  his  connection  with  the  British  Museum,  have  been 
almost  confined  to  the  insects  of  this  order,  and  have 
appeared  in  the  "  Annals  of  Natural  History,"  the 
"  Entomologist,"  the  "  Zoologist,"  and  the  Transactions 
of  the  Linnean,  Zoological,  and  Entomological  Societies. 
In  1848  he  commenced,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hewit- 
son,  the  publication  of  a  splendid  work  upon  the  genera 
of  butterflies,  of  which  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
scarcely  more  than  half  has  appeared.  The  minute 
analysis  of  the  obscure  characters  of  the  genera  of 
diurnal  Lepidoptera  contained  in  this  work  is  deserving 
of  the  highi  St  praise.  He  also  compiled  an  excellent 
syuonymical  catalogue  of  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  in 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  Personally, 
Edward  Doubleday  was  open-hearted,  with  an  utter 
aversion  to  quackery,  or  moral  delinquency,  wherever 
he  thought  it  existed.  Precipitate,  however,  in  his 
judgment,  and  regardless  of  what  the  world  deems 
caution,  he  occasionally  placed  himself  in  positions 
which  entailed  upon  hiju  much  subsequent  annoyance, 
as  was  the  case  when  he  took  up  the  part  of  his  friend 
Stephens  against  Reunie,  in  Loudon's  "  Magazine  of 
Natural  History." 

lu  addition  to  his  other  acquirements,  he  possessed 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  British  plants,  and  was  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Botanical  Society.  We  have 
before  us  one  of  his  latest  letters,  written  from  Seven- 
oaks  shortly  previous  to  the  attack  of  paral^  sis  which 
(after  several  months  of  acute  suffering)  euded  his 
mortal  career  ;  and  as  it  is  highly  characteristic  of 
his  love  of  Nature,  we  will  close  this  short  notice 
of  him  with  an  extract  from  it,  premising  that 
it  was  written  whilst  labouring  under  very  severe 
pain,  and  yet  it  is  playfully  dated,  "  7  Querci 
1.6.49."  and  after  stating  that  he  had  tried  to  walk  off 
an  attack  which  was  supposed  to  be  sciatica,  he  adds 
"  Nota  bene:  There  is  here  a  Hawthorn  7  feet  3  iuches 
in  circumference  ;  I  had  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
country."  We  believe,  in  conclusion,  that  we  speak 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  naturalists  of  this  kingdom, 
in  asserting  that  the  death  of  Edward  Doubleday  is  one 
of  the  most  severe  losses  which  zoology  has  sustained, 
in  this  coimtry,  for  many  years  past.  J.  O.  W. 


The  Cabinet  Lawyer  :  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
England.  Longmans.  12mo,  pp.  714. 
The  fact  of  the  present  work  having  reached  a 
I5th  edition,  sufliciently  shows  that  it  is  not  without  its 
use.  Let  not  the  public  however  imagine  that  they 
will  find  in  this  popular  digest  of  the  laws  of  England, 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  law  on  any  given  point ; 
such  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  case.  The  law  of  England 
in  its  present  state  is  comprised  in  some  70  or  80  octavo 
volumes  of  statutes  at  large,  and  about  10  times  as  many 
volumes  of  reports.  To  condense  these  into  a  work  of 
700  pages,  is  manifestly  impossible.  The  use  of  all 
such  digests  as  the  one  now  before  us,  is  to  enable  a  com- 
mon person  to  understand  what  questions  he  should  put 
to  his  solicitor,  in  cases  of  legal  difliculty,  and  not  to 
enable  him  to  solve  such  cases  himself ;  that  he  can 
only  do  by  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  the 
law.  *' 1  wish  "  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  every  man  knew 
as  much  law  as  would  enable  him  to  keep  himself  out 
of  it  ;"  but  if  our  readers  act  upon  the  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  from  any  popular  digest,  however  ably  edited, 
they  will  find  to  their  cost  that  they  have  acquired  just 
enough  law  to  lead  them  further  astray  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  gone. 


Miscellaneous. 

Botanic  Garden,  CalcuUa.—We  learn  that  Mr.  Scott, 
of  Chatsworth,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  of  this 
great  establishment.  His  merits,  as  eviuced  in  the  ad- 
mirable cultivation  at  Chatsworth,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  comment.  Mr.  Seott  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
Paxton  and  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Chatsworth,  Messrs.  Low, 
Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  ;  James  Yates,  Esq.,  F.R  S.  ;  Dr.  Moir, 
of  Aberdeen,  and  others.  Mr.  Scott  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Neilgherry  appointment,  for  which  Dr.  Falconer 
and  Dr.  Royle  selected  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  M'lvor,  as 
having  the  best  claims.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
a  man  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  Chatsworth  would 
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be  Ill-placed  on  ide  JNeiigheiries,  wiiere  there  was  litile 
either  of  gardenorgardeners;  andtlierefore  as  Mr.  M'lvor 
seemed  a  young  man  full  of  energy,  and  was  bath  scien- 
tific and  practical,  he  was  preferred  on  that  occasion, 
and  his  excellent  conduct  since  his  appointment  has  fully 
justified  the  expectations  formed  concerning  him.  That 
Mr.  Scott  should  have  had  the  offer  of  the  first  higher 
vacancy  under  the  Indian  Government,  shows  the  esii- 
mate  formed  of  hia  skill  as  a  gardener  by  the  authorities 
at  the  India  House. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Florists. — The  annual  meeting  of 
florists  and  amateurs,  which  has  been  discontinued  two 
or  three  years,  was  resumed  on  Wednesday  last,  after 
the  close  of  the  election,  and  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Floriculture,  Mr. 
Glenny  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  of 
Salisbury;  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nursery;  John 
Edwards,  Esq.  ;  and  other  florists  and  amateurs. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  various  provincial  shows 
to  keep  clear  of  each  other.  After  the  usual  toasts, 
the  chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
what  union  had  done  for  floriculture  in  1832,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  ior  it  until  the  apple  of  discord  was  thrown 
among  them,  since  which  it  had  gradually  gone  back  ; 
and,  after  urging  all  to  torego  all  minor  considerations, 
and  keep  in  view  only  the  one  great  object,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science,  proposed  "  Success  to  Floriculture," 
which  was  drunk  with  great  spirit.  Abridged  from  the 
Country  Gentleman. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PL.iNT  DEPARTMENT. 

FoECiNG-HOUSE. — The  main  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is 
to  render  the  artificial  temperature,  and  other  circum- 
stances, as  nearly  proportioned  as  art  and  ingenuity 
can  make  them,  to  those  in  which  the  plants  naturally 
flourish.  As  summer  is  the  season  to  be  imitated, 
when  the  sun's  rays  have  the  greatest  power,  the 
structure  used  for  plant  forcing  should  be  of  the  lightest 
possible  description  ;  painted  or  coloured  white  inside  ; 
and  the  plants  set  on  or  plunged  iu  white  gravel  or  light- 
coloured  sand  ;  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
■light  may  be  diffused  and  reflected  amongst  their  foliage. 
The  glass  and  laps  should  be  perfectly  clean.  The 
ventilators  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  air  may  be 
admitted  under  the  pipes,  and  thus  warmed  to  the 
temperature  of  the  house  before  it  comes  in  contact 
■with  the  plants.  Top  air  should  be  given  by  opening 
every  sash  a  little,  in  preference  to  admitting  the  same 
quantity  in  several  large  curi'ents.  As  the  flowers 
expand,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and 
■drier  atmosphere,  with  a  view  to  prolong  their  period 
of  blooming.  It  should  be  remembered  that  forced 
plants  require  a  greater  supply  of  water  than  the  gene- 
rality of  plants  at  this  season  ;  and  when  they  are  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  water,  let  sufficient  be  given  to 
-moisten  thoroughly  every  part  of  the  soil.  Excepting  in 
very  dull  weather,  the  syringe  may  be  used  with 
advantage  once  a  day  upon  those  plants  whose  flowers 
lave  not  yet  expanded.  Use  water  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  house  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  water- 
ing the  plants. 

forcing;  department. 

If  the  early  sown  Melon  seed  has  germinated  success- 
fully, a  bed  should  be  immediately  prepared  for  them. 
By  the  method  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  I  have 
for  many  years  had  the  greatest  success  in  cultivating 
the  choicest  kinds,  and  especially  those  Persian  varieties 
which  are  so  often  complained  of  as  difficult  to  manage. 
Hot  water  pipes  supply  my  pits  with  top  and  bottom 
heat ;  the  latter  of  which  ascends  to  the  soil  through  a 
bed  of  rubble.  On  the  surface  of  the  rubble,  6  or 
.8  inches  of  turfy  soil  is  laid,  which,  after  being  soaked 
with  water,  is  pressed  into  a  solid  mass  ;  this  is  made 
smooth  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  some  guano  is 
■sprinkled  over  it,  and  then  the  hills  are  put  in,  prepara- 
tory to  planting.  My  reason  for  adopting  the  above 
process  is  to  form  a  compact  mass  of  soil,  which  will  be 
filled  with  the  ramifications  of  the  roots  by  the  time  the 
iii'St  fruits  have  completed  their  swelling ;  and  by 
piercing  the  soil  with  a  tin  tube,  water  is  conveyed  to 
these  roots,  during  that  critical  period,  without  wetting 
the  surface  soil  or  producing  any  moisture  in  the  house, 
by  which  the  quality  of  the  ripening  fruit  would  be 
-deteriorated.  The  healthy  vigour  of  the  plants  is 
thus  maintained,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  couple  of 
rich  top  dressings  they  are  kept  in  a  fruitful  state  for 
six  months, 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  save  seed  from 
their  choice  Ranunculuses  should  now  think  of  sowing. 
Let  them  get  earthenware  pans,  or  wooden  boxes  will 
do,  5  or  6  inches  deep  ;  for  at  least  2  inches  a  quantity 
of  good  drainage  must  be  put,  and  on  this  the  compost, 
of  leaf  soil  and  sandy  peat,  filling  either  box  or  pan 
■within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim.  The  compost  must  be 
pressed  evenly  down,  and  then  well  watered,  so  that  the 
soil  may  be  soaked  through  ;  this  should  be  done  the 
evening  previous  to  sowing.  The  seed  (which  is  gene- 
rally full  of  husks),  should  be  spread  very  thickly  on 
the  surface,  pressing  it  down  and  then  covering  lightly 
with  the  same  compost.  The  pans  may  then  be  put  in 
a  close  cold  frame;  after  a  few  days  give  them  air, 
which  may  be  continued  for  the  present.  Carnations 
AND  PicoTEES. — After  the  long  frost  that  we  have  bad, 
the  first  thing  we  would  recommend  is  a  general  super- 
vision of  the  stock  ;  let  some  one  go  over  them,  pot  by 
pot  and  plant  by  plant.  Dead  and  yellow  leaves  must 
i)e  removed,  the  surface  soil  loosened,  and,  in  fact,  the 


plains  should  have  a  regular  dressing,  the  last  previous 
to  their  final  potting.  We  would  also  recommend  that 
the  soil  for  this  purpose  should  be  put  under  cover,  not 
only  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  also  that  on  rainy  or  other  days  it  may  be  carefully 
turned,  and  ready  any  moment. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Any  Peaches  or  Nectarines  on  the  open  walls,  which 
have  any  show  for  fruit,  should  be  protected,  if  this  has 
not  been  attended  to.  Among  the  espalier  fruit  trees, 
the  flower  buds  of  many  of  the  hardier  kinds  will  soon 
be  swelling  ;  and  as  we  may  yet  expect  some  severe 
weather,  prudence  points  out  the  propriety  of  pro. 
tecting  anything  which  is  choice  or  valuable.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  is  cheaper  than  Spruce  or  Yew 
branches,  which  are  also  of  considerable  service  in  re- 
tarding the  opening  of  the  blossoms,  until  the  time  of 
the  year  is  more  favourable  for  their  safe  development. 
The  ground  should  be  forked  over  amongst  bush  fruits, 
taking  care  to  injure  the  surface  roots  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  fertility  of  the  tree  depends  mainly  upon 
these.  The  Strawberry  beds  should  also  he  looked 
over,  the  dead  leaves  and  runners  removed,  and  if  it 
was  omitted  last  autumn,  the  plants  should  be  thinned 
when  they  require  it.  Some  dry  soot  should  now  be 
dusted  in  amongst  them,  to  destroy  suails  ;  after  which, 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  should  be  manured  aud 
lightly  forked  over  without  breaking  their  roots. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

A  crop  of  Peas  should  now  be  sown  in  turf,  and  raised 
in  a  little  heat,  to  be  planted  out  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  most  economical  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
cut  strips  of  turf  4  or  5  inches  wide,  and  lay  them  on 
boards  with  their  grassy  sides  downwards ;  a  drill  is 
then  to  be  made  along  the  middle  of  the  turves  by 
pressing  a  strip  of  wood  into  them  ;  and  in  this  the  seeds 
are  to  be  sown  and  covered  with  a  little  light  soil.  The 
boards  may  be  placed  under  the  trellis  of  a  Peach- 
house,  or  in  a  similar  situation,  where  the  night-tempe- 
rature does  not  exceed  50^.  As  soon  as  they  are  up 
they  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  they  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  be 
placed  out  of  doors.  The  best  situation  is  under  a  south 
wall,  where  they  should  be  protected  by  a  few  branches 
of  evergreens  until  they  are  thoroughly  inured  to  the 
open  air,  which  must  be  done  by  gradually  exposing 
them.  The  variety  which  I  have  found  best  adapted 
is  Bishop's  Long-podded  ;  make  a  sowing  of  the  same 
kind  on  an  open  sunny  border,  and  also  of  Fairbeard's 
Champion  of  England,  which  may  be  sown  once  a  fort- 
night from  this  time  till  the  middle  of  June.  This  is  a 
fine  flavoured  Pea,  and  an  excellent  cropper. 
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state  of  the  "Weaflier  near  London,  for  the  week  e 

as  observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden.  Chiswick. 
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50 
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42 

2-1 

33.0 

E. 

.09 

Thur3....31 

30.190 

29.900 

50 

48 

45.0  1 

S.£. 

.33 

Average 

30.112 

23.893 

47.1 

32.0 

39.5  1 

0.P3 

2i — Fo2^;  densely  clouded;  rain  at  night. 

2'>— Low  dark  clouds ;  showery;  frosty  at  night. 

27— Sharp frORt;  very  floe;  overcast. 

2-1 — Densely  overcast  tbrougbout. 

2'— Fine;  very  fine;  extraordinary  high  tide  in  the  Thames;  rain. 

30— Foga;y;  vry  fine;  shnrp  frost  at  uigbt. 

31  — Frosty;  hazy  and  cold;  heavy  rain. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week,  li  deg.  abore  the  averase. 


State  of  the  Weather  at  CbiRwick  durine  the  laat  24  years,  for  the 
enauingweek,  ending  Feb.  9,  13j0- 
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No.  of 
Years  in 
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Rained. 
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3 
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Sunday  3 
Mnn.        4 
Tiies        5 
Wed.       f 
Thura.    7 
Friday    P 
Satur.     9 

44.2 
44.3 
-11.1 
45  6 
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■'5.3 
45.5 
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33.0 

33.:'. 
x\.% 

32.1 

3^.1 
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39^ 
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12 
12 
8 
13 
1.3 
15 

7 

0.42  in. 

0.31 

0.39 

0.25 

0.29 

0.67 

0.30 

The  hiehest  temperainre  doring  the    above  period  occurred  on  ■ 
1^31— therm.  C2  deg. ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  9ih,  1347 — therm.  4  deg. 


ference  there  is  between  it  atid  Brenchleyensis  ?  He  states 
that  the  reported  history  of  the  latter  is  that  it  was  raised 
between  oppo?itiflorus  (always  miscalled  in  England  flori- 
bundus)  and  nataleosis  ;  hut  that,  he  adds,  is  the  esact 
parentage  of  gandavensis,  oppoeitiflorus  being  the  female 
parent.  lie  has  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  (certain) 
crossed  seedling  between  these  two  plants  in  the  converse 
direction,  or  with  natalensis  for  a  mother.  Last  year  he  had 
at  least  20,000  seeds,  which  ought  to  have  produced  this  cross, 
but  only  one  grew,  and  that  is  yet  too  young  to  flower. 

Heating  :  A  B.  You  will  not  get  a  flow  in  the  manner  yoa 
propose.  Keep  the  gutters  level.  Let  the  end  nest  the  boiler 
proceed  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  connect  the  other  end 
of  the  gutter  with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  by  a  perpendicular 
pipe.     Iron  gutters  are  cheaper  and  better  than  leaden  ones. 

Insects  \  H  G  B.  Your  Pear  trees  are  attacked  by  two  different 
species  of  scale  insects — a  large  globose  one,  and  the  small 
mussel  scale,  described  in  the  Gard.  Chron.,  p.  736,  1843,  and 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Annuals  :  Gl<zsconian.  Nest  week. J 

Books  :  Frogressiomst.  Works  on  microscopic  funjji  are  not  very 
plentiful.  Our  best  is  the  last  volume  of  Smith's  "British 
Flora,"  without  plates.  For  plates,  take  Corda's  "Icones," 
in  five  or  sis  volumes  folio.  Pritchard  on  Animalcules  may 
possibly  suit  you. 

CAMELLiis:  X  Y  Z.  Place  them  in  a  ^en(^  heat,  and  they  will 
swell  their  buds.  J 

Chalk  in  Gabdens  :  Eumus,  Your  light  shallow  soil  will  be 
much  improved  by  a  heavy  dressing  of  chalk  and  clay,  one 
part  of  chalk  to  two  of  clay.  On  no  account  add  lime  to  a 
compost  heap,  but  apply  it  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Clianthds  pdniceos:  E  F  L.  "With  ordinary  care  it  maybe 
removed  wi'h  safety  now.J 

Emigration  :  jV£.  We  cannot,  as  we  have  often  stated,  take 
upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  recommending  colonies 
to  our  correapondentB,  They  must  judge  for  themselves  ; 
for  which  purpo-e  they  must  read  the  books  on  emigration 
now  published  at  alow  price.  Should  you  go  to  New  Zealand, 
however,  we  should  advise  you  to  go  there  direct  by  one  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company's  ships. 

Gabdening  a  Profession:  Elpidopliorus  must  escuse  us  for 
not  carrjing  this  matter  further.  He  has  expressed  his 
opinion  ;  we  have  olfered,  not  we  hope  discourteously,  our 
own.  He  is  unconvinced  by  our  arguments  ;  we  are  more 
than  ever  dissatisfied  with  his,  escept  such  of  them  as  sup- 
port our  view,  although  produced  for  the  purpose  of  baffling 
it.  We  agree  in  some  of  what  "  Elpidophorus"  now  states; 
but  we  regard  that  part  of  his  letter  :i>  being  irrelevant,  and 
we  much  dislike  the  tone  in  which  the  whole  is  written. 
Since  we  cannot  insert  the  reply  from  "Elpidophorus,"  we 
also  omit  some  very  good  and  temperate  letters  addressed  to 
us  by  gardeners  themselves. 

Gladiolus  gandavensis  :  The  Original  Falser  of  this  variety 
would  thank  some  of  our  readers  to  inform  him  what  dif-  j 


here  re-figured.  (1,  a  branch  with  the  mussel  scales  of  the 
natural  size  •  2,  the  scale  magnified ;  3,  the  same  seen  frona 
beneath,  showing  the  mass  of  eggs  and  the  shrivelled  body  ot 
the  female,  which  is  still  more  magnified  at  6  )  The  worst 
affected  parts  ought  to  be  pruned  out,  and  the  others  washed 
with  hot  water.  W.  ^  ,  .  ,,      j  j   i  - 

Lawns:  G  F  S.  As  soon  as  February  is  weU  advanced  lay 
down  your  lawn  with  the  following  seeds  per  acre  :-l  lb.  of 
Avena  fiavescens.  6  lb.,  of  Chested  DogVtail,  3  or  4  lbs.  of 
Hard  Fescue.  20  lbs.  of  Rye-grass,  6  lbs.  of  white  Cover,  and 
2  or  3  lbs.  of  Poa  trivialis.  If  yo"  find  this  too  expensive  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  Avena,  Dog's-tail,,and  Rje-grass  ;  less  of 
all  will  do  if  you  are  in  no  hurrj-  This  kmd  ot  lawn  is  for 
regular  mowing.  Above  all  things  take  care  that  the  land 
is  clean,  the  seeds  pure,  and  the  surface  perfectly  level. 

LisiANTHUs  RussELLiANUs:  SuJ).  Sow  it  every  spring,  and 
flower  it  in  the  following  year.:}:  ^^„*..„  » 

Microscopes  :  S  A.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the      totudents. 
If  it  is  achromatic,  with  J  inch  object  glass,  and  is  weU  made, 
it  will  answer  for  most  purpose?  in  botanical  anatomy.    ^C 
if  you  want  to  study  systematic  botany  well,  such  an  instru- 
ment is  useless,  because  you  cannot  dissect  under  it. 

Names  of  Frdits:  Albert.  1,  Bedfordshire  Foundling;  2,  Al- 
friston.  11— HJ>.  King  of  the  Pippins.  [I 

Names  of  Plants:  £r.^erouryi.  353,  Sagittana  sagittifolia ;  I'b, 
Cotoneaster  vulgaris  ;  192,  Sanguisorba  officinalis.— -i  Young 
Beginner.  The  leaves  may  belong  to  Solandra  grandiflora, 
but  it  is  not  certain.  You  seem  to  manage  it  properly,  but 
perhaps  you  cut  it  back  too  much  and  keep  it  too  cool  while 
growing.'  Flower  vour  Gardenia  radicans  without  shifting  it. 
The  heat  of  a  Pine"  bed  is  not  too  high  for  G.  florida,  pro- 
vided it  is  damp  enough  ;  it  will  probably  flower  there.— Joftii 
Fryer  jvn  The  "seeds"  are  the  grains  or  minute  seed-vessels 
of  the  common  Self-heal,  or  Prunella  vulgaris,  found  every- 
where in  pastures. 

Old  Seeds  :  Const.  Reader.  Some  will  grow,  others  will  not. 
You  had  better  test  them  in  the  following  manner:  Sow  20 
seeds  (100  is  the  usual  quantity),  of  each  sort  in  a  pot  of  nicely 
prepared  soil,  covering  them  sparingly  with  earth,  and  place 
them  in  a  moderate  hotbed.  When  they  are  up  count  off 
tho=e  which  are  living,  and  the  difference  will  show  the 
quautHy  of  bad  seed.  If  the  seed  does  not  grow  more  than 
25  per  cent,  it  is  inferior,  butif  from  50  to  70  per  cent.,  it 
may  be  considered  good,  as  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  seeds  saved  before  being  fully  ripe,  tbcj 

PLUMB4G0  Laefent-b  :  Eduia.  To  make  a  -'specimen,"  start 
your  PluTibago  in  a  rather  warm  greenhouse  about  the 
middle  of  February.  After  it  has  begun  to  grow  vigorously, 
give  it  a  liberal  shift,  using  a  misture  of  peat,  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  little  sharp  sand.  As  it  grows,  tie  the  branches 
out  nicelv,  so  as  to  admit  all  the  air  and  light  possible  to  the 
centre  of  the  plant.  When  in  flower,  place  it  in  a  rather 
shady  situation,  unexposed  to  direct  currents  of  air.J 

PoLMAiSE  Heating  :  J  S  M.  We  entirely  agree  with  you. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  sentiment  "  Turpe 
est  aliud  loqui,  aliud  sentire  ;  quanto  turpius  aliud  scrihere, 
aliud  sentire."  But  we  fail  to  see  its  application  in  this  case. 
We  have  always  expressed  our  opinions  freely  enough  ;  when 
we  have  seen  reasons  to  change  them  we  have  said  so,  but  we 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  throw  them  overboard  against  our  con- 
viction. Polmaise  and  Arnott  stoves  may  be  compared  vritlz 
each  other  very  profitably  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
comparison. 

Rochea  falcata:  Siib.  It  is  a  common  greenhouse  plant,  re- 
quiring merely  to  be  kept  free  from  frost.J 

Roses  :  TV  C.  William  Jesse  and  General  Allard  are  not  suit- 
able for  the  south  front  of  a  house  which  is  required  to  be 
covered  to  the  height  of  12  feet.  Any  of  the  following  will 
answer  your  purpose.  Bourbon  :  Madame  Lacharioe,  flesh  ; 
Marquise  d'lvry,  pink;  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr,  rose.  Noisette: 
Desprez,  buff  and  yellow  ;  Fellenberg,  crimson  ;  Solfaterre, 
vellow.J 

Rough  Plate  Glass:  J  P  B  C.  We  cannot  seethe  difference 
you  mention.  Hartley's  is  equally  rough  on  each  side — 
common  cast  is  not.  We  are,  however,  trying  some  experi- 
ments, which  we  hope  to  report  upon  very  soon,  if  we  can  get 
some  sunshine.  In  the  last  Leading  Article  there  is  a  mis- 
print oicent.  ior  cwt.,  which  pray  correct. 

Thebmometebs  :  F  H.  The  thermometers  employed  for  regis- 
tering the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  at  Chiswick, 
are  according  to  Rutherford's  construction.  When  sub- 
jected to  the  same  steady  temperature,  the  indications  of 
the  mercurial  and  spirit  "thermometers  exactly  correspond 
throughout  the  range  of  their  scales.  It  must,  however, 
occur  that  when  the  temperature  is  rapidly  riiins  or  falUng, 
the  mercurial  and  spirit  thermometers  will  exhibit  a  slight 
difference,  unless  ihey  are  equally  delicate  ;  but  the  differ- 
ence certainly  ought  not  to  amount  to  one  or  two  degrees,  as 
in  your  case.  A  short  period  of  steady  temperature  should 
brin"  them  to  exact  correspondence  ;  if  not,  at  once  return 
them  to  the  maker.  The  lowest  indication  of  any  common 
registering  thermometer  is  not  quite  the  lowest-  temperature 
of  the  air  when  the  latter  suddenly  rises  after  reaching  the 
lowest  point. II 

Winter  AND  Spring  FLonERiNO  Cool  Greenhouse  Plants: 
Sub.  Camellias,  Daphne  indica  rubra.  Erica  hiemalis^  and 
gracilis,  Styphelia  tubiflora,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Van  Thol  Tulips,  Nar- 
ciasu?,  itc  X  ,.<.«• 

Misc. :  Tuiiit  quo.  The  Venus's  Fly-trap  does  not  digest  flies. 
We  cannot  answer  the  other  question.  If  "J.  L.  S."  sent  any 
letter  it  was  either  printed,  or  rejected  for  some  sufficient 
reason.  We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  such  inquiries,  even 
if  made  at  the  time,  instead  of  twelve  months  atterwards. — 
Amicus.  We  know  nothing  about  Pinus  Wilkinsonii.  J— IT  K. 
Sow  your  New  Zealand  seeds  at  once,  in  gentle  heat.  J 
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POTTER'S  GUANO.  —  This  effective  MANURE, 
cow  greatly  Improved,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a 
Dressing  for  all  Spring  Crops.  It  is  equal  to  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  23  per  cent,  cheaper.  Also  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of 
LIME,  GTPSUM,  and  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  all  of 
gtiaranteed  quality,  and  Cheaper  than  at  any  other  establish- 
ment in  town  or  country. 

Factory,  23,  CLAPHAM  ROAD  PLACE,  LONDOIT. 

CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure  for  Com  and  other  Crop?,  prepared  from  the  nitro- 
genoua  matter  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
combination  with  other  substances  essential  for  the  growth  of 
corn,  <tc.,  price  SI.  per  ton.  Sold,  in  a  finely  ground  state,  at 
No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane  ;  also,  at  the  Works, 
ilill-wall,  Poplar  ;  Waterloo  Dock,  Lambeth  ;  and  No.  1,  Praed- 
street,  Paddiogton  Basin. 

PATENT  COPROS,  for  Corn  crops,  also  for  Turnips,  &c.  ; 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,  calcined  and  saturated  with 
liquid  manure.  CEMENT  for  Liquid  Manure  Tanks.  Malt 
House  Floors,  and  Barn-floora,  manufactured  by  J.  M.  Blash- 
riELn,  successor  to  Wyatt  Parker  and  Co.,  Ori.rinal  Patentees 
Of  Parker's  Cement.  Established  1796.    Drain  Pipes,  Tiles,  &c. 


GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO  of  the  finest  quality  (as  im- 
ported by  the  Contractors)  on  S<ile  ;  also  Superphosphate 
■of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Salt,  and  all  other  Manures 
of  known  value. — Apply  to  Mabk  Fotheegill,  201a,  Upper 
Thames-street,  London. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  ajieuts,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bkight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 

London.  February  2. 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under,  and  pledge  themselves  that  every  Manure  shall 
be  perfectly  Genuine  : — Corn  Manure  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Clover — most  strongly  recommended  from  its  success  last  year  ; 
it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  Guano,  and  bear  the  strictest 
analysis.  Also  URATE,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate 
and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Fishery  and  other 
"Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid,  itc. 

GENUINE   PERUVIAN  GUANO.— To  insure  this  free  from 

adulteration,  all  purchasers,  if  they  prefer  i*.  can  receive  their 

"warrants  from  Mr.  Purser,  and  remove  the  Guano  direct  from 

the  Warehouses  of  Messrs.  A,  Gjbbs  and  Sons,  the  Importers. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwabd  PuBSEEjSecretary. 

Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  (fee,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
■respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  be  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  ^ny  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  jz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wid-j,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses  when  completed  charged  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  sizu  and  quantity  ;  one  prin- 
■ciple,  the  roof  being  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  the 
other  principle  being  wood  rafters  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
-putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paiat.  from  7<i.  to  9d.  per  ft. 
HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  direct  from  the 
Importer's  Stores,  LINSEED  CAKES,  and  all  kinds  of 
Artificial  Manures,  may  be  had  at  London  prices,  for  Cash,  of 
Messrs.  Odams  and  Pickfokd,  15,  Mark-lane,  London. 


NATURAL  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  PERMANENT  PASTURES, 

AND  IRRIGATED  OR  CATCH  MEADOW. 
Which  may  be  had  Separate,  rr  Mixed,  espresslv  to  suit  the  soil. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  for 
many  years  paid  especial  attention  to  the  examination  of 
Natural  Pastures,  and  the  collecting  of  various  kinds  of  Grasses 
which  grow  naturally  in  the  various  soils  of  England  and  Wales, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an  improved  system  of  laying 
down  land  to  permanent  pasture,  are  thereby  enabled  to  supply 
the  sorts  and  quaotities  of  Seeds  best  adapted  to  suit  the  soil  for 
which  they  are  intended ;  and  at  much  l^ss  expense  than  is 
usually  incurred. 

Also  Finest  Lawn  Grasses  and  Mixtures  for  improving  old 
Pastures.  Ashcroft,  Liverpool,  and  other  Swedes,  White  Bel- 
gian and  other  Carrots,  YellowGlobe  andoiher  Mangolds,  True 
Italian  Rye-grass.  Drumhead  Cow  Cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi,  &c. 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


THE  IMPROYED 


'FLUE  BOILER"  AND  FURNACE. 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  numerous 
•  applicants  for  his  "FLUE  BOILER"  of  a  small  and 
intermediate  size,  that  he  shall  be  prepared,  early  in  December, 
to  supply  sizes  to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that 
of  100  feet  of  3-inch  pipe  to  2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  A  List  of 
Sizes  and  Prices  will  shortly  be  published.  W.  Hill  guarantees 
hie  Boilers  to  be  the  most  effective  and  economical  of  any  in  use. 
Horticultural  Works,  Greenwich,  Feb.  2. 


FM'NEILL  AND  Co.jof  LamVs-buildings,  Bunhill- 
•   row,  London,  the  Manufacturers   and  onlv  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silvee  Mzdal 
Prizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Hee  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 

HONODBABLE  BOAED  OF  ObDNANCE, 

Honodbable  East  India  Company,  ' 

honoueable  commissionees  of  costoms, 
Hee  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  fat  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Ageicoltcbal  Society's  Hoose,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Pee  Square  Foot. 

%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

(^"  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,    Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  il'NEiLL  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  £fq., 
R.A.  Her  Majestj's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  pai"ticular  application  of  the  Felt. 


Eiw  Egrtcttltttral  ^K^ttu. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOE  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
TuEsDAi,         Feb.      5 -AgricoJmral  Society  01  Enijlaiid. 
TuuEBDAT,        —         7— Ain'icuJtiiral  Imn.  Society  01  Ireland. 
Tkbsdat,         —  li-Asticu  tural  Srciety  ofEiijland. 

Wbdsksdat,     —       13— HiKhlandand  Agrictiltiiral  Society- 
Thuesdat,        —       14— Ajfricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 
FASMEaa'  (.LUB.— Feb.  4:  London. 


future,  at  once  and  together  to  give  their  landlords 
notice  to  quit,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  retake 
about  one-half  the  extent  they  at  present  respectively 
hold,  we  should  arrive  at  once,  and  not  through 
years  of  suffering,  at  the  circumstance,  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  between  tenant  and  land, 
which  will  enable  agTiculture,  at  the  lower  prices  of 
its  produce,  to  yield,  nevertheless,  the  ordinary  profit 
upon  its  processes.  Land  of  present  quality  would 
be  immediately  to  be  had  at  less  than  its  present 
price  ;  and  the  larger  acreable  capital  invested  in 
its  cultivation  would  enable  the  prosecution  of  a 
true  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  food. 

'What  this  true  economy  is,  let  any  intelligent 
farmer  answer,  who  knows,  for  instance,  the  large 
proportion  of  the  wages  he  pays  as  the  reward  of  time 
rather  than  of  labour — the  small  proportion  paid  for 
"piece  work,"  which  is  the  onlymethod  of  paymentto 
insure  work  being  done,  or  the  amount  of  the  costly 
item  of  horse  labour  per  acre  of  arable  land  :  let  Mm 
answer  who  knows  how  manure  ought  to  be  made 
and  cai-ed  for,  and  what  proportion  of  the  matter 
provided  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil  actually  finds 
its  ■way  to  the  brooks  and  the  ditches.  Let  any  one 
run  over  in  his  mind  the  details  of  seeding,  of  plant 
cultivation  and  harvesting,  and  especially  of  the 
meat  manufacture — and  consider  what  waste  of  the 
raw  material,  what  expensiveness  of  management 
obtains  here,  and  he  will  see  many  a  method  which 
existing  means  enable  by  which  produce  may  be 
largely  increased,  to  meet  a  low'er  price. 

"SVe  have  been  supplied  by  an  Essex  farmer — a 
well  known  public  man,  and  good  agricultural 
authority — with  the  following  statement  of  the  cost 
of  cultivating  100  acres  of  arable  land  of  average 
quality  in  Essex,  upon  the  four  course  or  Norfolk 
system  of  cropping,  viz.,  one-fourth  fallow  crop  of 
roots,  &c.,  one-fourth  Barley  or  Oats  ;  one-fourth 
Clover,  Peas,  or  Beans  ;  one-fourth  Wheat. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street.  Southwarb,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
Jisc.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom.heat  is 
sectired  to  any  required  degree,  vrithout  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S,  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boi'ers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
Of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  he 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conseiwatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
xmamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire-work.  <fcc- 

PERUVIAN  BARLEY.— This  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive  species  was  imported  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  in 
1817,  and  promises  to  be  of  more  real  importance  to  the  Farmer, 
the  Maltster,  and  Brewer,  than  any  grain  hitherto  introduced. 
1X  is  scarcely  possible  sufficiently  to  eulogise  its  merits,  which 
"have  been  proved  of  so  high  a  class  that  it  must  eventually 
supersede  all  other  Barleys,  and  become  an  indispensable 
addition  to  our  cereal  crops.  Its  ilalting  properties  have  been 
found  very  superior  to  all  oiber  kinds,  producing  Beer  of  a 

much  better  quality.     ForFefdin;  it  is  inestimable ;  the  grain  _,  _  _  .     _        - 

having   no  husk  whatever,   it  yields  quite  as  much  meal   as    prOCeSS  will  be  one  of  much  suffering  and    injury  to 

pSmarv^on  y^tVr.'^^I ^^^7^"^^%  r'  '"^  'I."^''*^- .  ^""T  .'°    ^he  parties  concerned.     And  we  submit,  that  if  agri- 
±eDniaryon  his  lordship  s  farm  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  on  ordmary  t'  •      ,      j     jr  i  ,-       \-   ^    c         ■ 

land,  in  1849,  it  produced  9  quarters  to  the  acre,  weighing  i  Cultural  WTiters,  instead  01  deprecating  high  farming 
^t'^?-*"'l;?,J!°^?f'v  Messrs.  J.  and  C.Lee   sole  proprietors  I  and  advocating  retrenchment  of  expenditure,  were 

of   the    PERUVIAN    BARLEY,    being    desirous  that   so  m- I  ,       ,  ,        °    ,         r         ■  J      J  i  i  t. 

Talnable  an  article  should  he  widely  distributed,  are  prepared  ^°  deprecate  careless  farming  and  advocate  retrench- 
to  send  it  out  in  parcels  containing  1  peck  each  for  10s.  A  j  ment  of  occupation  ;  if  they  COuld  induce  the 
remittance  must  accompany  all  orders.  Post-offlce  orders  to  T,i„ltitiirlo  wVin  ai-P  now  50  instlv  nnviniis  ahniit  tlio 
te  made  payable  at  the  General  Post-office.  —  Address,  John  I  nlulUtuae  WHO  aie  now  SO  justly  anxiOUS  aOOUt  tne 
snd  Chakles  Lee,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Hammersmith,  j 
London,  I  '  By  Owdn  Owen  Robests.    London :  Sihpeih  and  Uabshald. 


"  Agricultural  Economy — the  Antidote  to  Agri- 
cultural Distress."  This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
addressed  to  the  farmers  of  AVales  in  1838,*  but 
which  may  be  made  useful  by  all  farmers  now.  It 
was  intended  especially  for  small  farmers,  but  the 
truths  it  urges  are  equally  applicable  to  occupations 
of  larger  extent. 

Its  subject  is  one  to  which  we  shall  continually 
recur,  because  we  believe  that  the  agriculturist  can 
maintain  his  position  only  by  lessening  the  cost 
relatively  to  the  amount  of  his  produce.  But, 
knowing  at  the  same  time  that  no  single  item  of  his 
outlay  is  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  he  pays  for 
rent,  we  are  also  ready  to  insist  on  the  reasons  why 
that,  as  well  as  the  other  particulars  of  agricultural 
expenditure,  should  fall.  Certainly  no  topic  is  more 
obviously  a  part  of  agiicultural  economy  than  that 
which  includes  the  whole  relationship  of  landlord 
and  tenant ;  for  there  is  nothing  on  which  the  whole 
business  of  fanning,  with  the  profits  derived  from 
it,  so  clearly  depends,  as  the  proportion  between  the 
tenant's  capital  and  his  occupation  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  cost  to  him  of  that  occupation  on  the  other. 
And  while  w"e  have  no  doubt  that  the  natural  course 
of  events  will  ultimately  cause  both  of  these  par- 


To  labour,  43  weeks,  five  men  and  one 
boy ;  the  men  at  9s.,  boy  at  is.  per 
week.  The  harvest  month,  with  beer, 
6i.  each  man  and  31.  the  boy      153 

Extr.T.  time  at  hay  season  and  for  beer  ...      4 

Horse  labour,  four  horses,  26  weeks  at 
2  bushels  Oats  each  and  J  ton  hay,  or 
equivalent  in  cut  chaff;  Oats,  18s.; 
Hay,  45.5.  per  ton 39 

The  summer  monthsat  half  the  foregoing 
rate      

Rent  of  ploughman's  cottage 


Rsnt        , 

Tithe  rent-charge,  7s.  6cr 

Poor-rates  and  highway-rates 
Church-rates,  Zd.  ;  Insurance,  Qd.... 
Repairs — Carpenter,  Mason,  Thatcher,  (to. 
Purchased  manure    

Tradismeni's  BiEs, 

Blacksmith  and  cast  iron    

Harness  maker,  sacks,  ties,  *fcc.   ... 

Veterinary  and  incidental 

Insurances  of  horses  and  live  stock 
Table  beer,  at  Gd.  per  week  each  man 

2.5  acres  seed  corn,  48  bushels  Wheat,  ^s. 
•25  acres  seed  com,  SO  bushels  Barley  and 

Oats,  3s 

25  acres  seed  corn,  36  bushels  Peas  or 

Beans  and  Clover 


£    s.    d.      £    s.  d. 


.     19  16 

6 

.       4    0 

0 

.  12-5    0 

0 

.     S7  10 

0 

.    17  10 

(1 

.      3  15 

0 

c.  10    0 

0 

.    15     0 

0 

.     13     0 

0 

.      3  10 

0 

.       3  10 

U 

7  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

12    0     0 
12    0     0 


208  15    0 


0     0 


acres  green  crop— 10  acres  Mangold 

"Wurzel  and  Swedes,  for  seeds  1  10  0 

10  acres  white  Turnips,  for  seeds  0  15  0 

5  acres  Vetches,  dicto 4    0  0 


6    5    0 


50 


ticulars  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  at  rates  compatible  with  the 
usual  agricultural  profits,  yet  we  have  as  little  doubt 
thatj  if  prices  were  to  rule  permanently  low,  the 


Interest  on  invested  capital  that  does  not 
deteriorate,  500i.  at  5  per  cent 25    0     0 

Interest,  and  for  wear  and  tear  on  5001. 
stock  that  deteriorates,  10  per  cent.     ...     50     0    0 

Tenants'  superintendence  and  labour 

£631    4:    9 

Statement  of  Produce  on  a  farm  of  100  acreg  of  average  land 

of  mixed  soil  in  Essex,  under  favourable  circumstances  of 

season,  &c. 


25  acres  Wheat,  at  30  bushels,  at  5s. 
15  acres  Barley,  at  40  bushels,  at  3s.  Gd.... 
10  acres  Oats,  at  4S  bushels,  at  2s.  2d.     ... 
12i  acres   Peas  or  Beans,   at  28  bushels, 

average  3s.  3d 

12.^  acres  Clover,  half  mown,  half  fed 
Turnip  and  green  crop,  at  saleable  value, 

to  feed  on  farm,  at  ol.  per  acre  ...         

Straw  consumed  on  farm  by  way  of  fodder  from 

75  acres,  and  keep  of  stock  thereon,  an-i  feed  on 

eddishes     


Per  acre. 

£    s.  d.     £    s. 
7  10    0—187  ID 
7    0     0—105    0 
5    8    0—  54    0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 

i  11    0—  5J  17 
3    0    0-37  10 

6 
0 

Loss  on  100  acres 


£530  17 
.    100    T 


£631    4    9 

Now  from  this  it  appears  that  at  5,?.  per  bushel 
for  Wheat  and  the  other  low  prices  named,  the 
tenant  obtains  about  2.5/.  by  the  employment  of 
1000/.  on  100  acres  of  land — with  which  to  keep 
his  stock  and  implements  good  and  repay  his  own 
superintendence,  cost,  and  labour  :  this  is  plainly 
quite  insuiEcient  for  the  first  only  of  these  require- 
ments. But  we  venture  to  assert  with  confidence 
that  land  worth  nearly  2/.  per  acre,  as  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  might  with  an  intelligent  economy  of 
management  be  made  to  yield  more  than  30  bushels 
of  Wheat,  40  of  Barley,  and  48  of  Oats— that  Turnip 
and  green  crops  may  be  made  worth  more  than  3/. 
per  acre,  and  that  Clover  half-mown,  half-fed,  is 
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■worth  far  more  than  this  sum  on  land  of  "  average 
quality."  We  venture  confidently  to  assert  that 
two  pairs  of  horses  are  able  to  manage  more  than 
25  acres  of  green  crop — that  many  of  the  items 
nnder  the  head  of  tradesmen's  biUs  are  too  high — 
and  that  the  quantity  of  seed  used  is  unnecessarily 
great.  And  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  our 
argument  is  directed  only  towards  the  tenant's  side 
of  the  question — for  the  sum  charged  as  Eent,  in  all 
its  items,  even  though  it  should  not  be  too  high 
already,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  fall,  with  all  the 
other  particulai-s  of  cost,  to  a  level  permitting  the 
attainment  of  the  usual  farm  profits  per  annum. 
The  subject  of  agricultural  economy  even  in  this 
general  view  of  it,  fuiTushes  reason  for  confident 
hopefulness  as  regards  the  position  of  agriculturists  : 
and,  if  it  be  taken  in  union  with  the  certainty  of  re- 
duced rents  which  must  follow  reduced  prices  and 
might  accompany/  them,  if  occupiers  would  only  in- 
sist upon  their  rights,  we  do  not  think  that  that 
which  gives  satisfaction  to  one-half  of  the  community 
ought  to  frighten  the  other. 


NoTHixo  is  so  various  as  farm  practice  :  the  truest 
skill  will  modify  the  details  in  every  branch  of  the 
business,  so  as  to  attain  the  most  economical  result 
according  as  different  conditions  present  themselves. 
In  comparing  the  features  of  particular  systems  of 
agi-iculture,  whether  in  regard  to  different  districts 
or  countries,  we  are  often  apt  to  arrive  at  very 
erroneous  conclusions  by  overlooking  the  require- 
ments of  some  localities  in  which  others  do  not  par- 
ticipate. We  have  often  thought  that  writers  have 
erred  much  on  this  head  :  and,  ha\ing  seen  a  little 
of  both  Scotch  and  English  systems  of  farming,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  leadingpeculiarities  of 
each  :  it  has  been  our  desire  to  do  so  with  im- 
partiality, and,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  to  evoke  discus- 
sion on  matters  in  farm  practice  %vherever  it  should 
appear  that  different  means  were  taken  to  accom- 
plish similar  results. 

As  formerly  stated,  we  regard  the  merits  of  the 
Scotch  system  of  farming  to  consist  chiefly  in 
Economy  :  in  other  respects  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
entirely  over-rated.  We  may  have  overlooked  other 
merits  possessed  by  it,  but  we  must  confess  that  they 
are  unknown  to  us.  'We  have  had  no  intention  of 
holding  up  the  Scotch  farmers  as  the  "  best,"  or  "  as 
a  pattern  to  all  England"  in  any  details  of  farm 
management,  without  stating  specific  grounds  for 
such  an  opinion  :  and  to  illustrate  the  economy  of 
farm  management,  we  thought  the  most  likely  means 
of  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  was  to  view  the 
results  in  the  gross.  If  the  expenses  of  a  single  acre 
of  any  crop  had  been  taken,  it  would  have  been  as 
liable  to  discussion  as  the  estimates  of  the  whole 
crops  on  the  farm  :  the  correspondents  of  the  Gazette 
do  not  seem  able  to  arrive  at  the  expense  of  raising 
an  acre  of  roots  within  pounds  of  each  other — a 
goodly  sum  when  applied  over  a  large  breadth.  If 
we  had  a  good  chronometer  we  might  soon  detect  the 
aberrations  of  a  badly  regulated  watch,  and  we  could 
easily  ascertain  the  effects  of  a  small  eiTor  when  it 
had  been  frequently  repeated.  In  farm  practice  we 
have  no  such  correct  standard  of  comparison — the 
expenses  of  cultivation  are  as  various  as  the  physical 
nature  of  the  soil — and,  besides,  if  you  pressed  a 
Scotch  farmer  too  closely  on  this  head,  you  would 
perhaps  find  that  his  practice  is  much  in  advance  of 
his  calculations,  for  you  will  be  told  "  if  you  count 
cost  you  need  not  sow  corn."  We  prefer  the  syn- 
thetic method ;  and  to  argue  the  merits  of  details 
entirely  on  principles. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  the  economy  of  the 
-Scotch  system  in  horse-power — an  item  of  expendi- 
ture which  a  modern  wTiter  (Colman)  views  as  ■'  the 

great  drawback  in  England  to  a  farmer's  prosperity "       _   „,    „^ ,  „.   „^ 

■ — we  thought  that  we  could  not  apply  to  better  ■  fattening  pigs,  having  just  slaughtered  the  first  lot  of 
■authority  than  the  careful  and  compendious  work  on  '  my  own  breeding.  When  I  began  farming  I  was  dis- 
"the  Agriculture  of  Suffolk,"  byjMessrs.  EAYNBiRn  ; '  suaded  from  my  design  to  breed  my  own  pigs,  on  the 
and  we  feel  that  an  explanation  is  due  to  them  of  found  that  the  sties  were  so  contaminated  with  young 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  attempted  to  draw  a°i™^'3  that  they  could  not  thrive.  I  accordingly 
conclusions  from  their  details  of  a  Suffolk  farm  '  ^^S*"i  ^'"t  purchasing  rather  large  store  pigs,  but 
when  contrasted  with  the  same  in  Scotland.  AVe  ■  *'""''?  *'!'™  unproStable,  for  two  reasons.  First,  in 
entirely  agree  ^^ith  Jlr.  Ratneird  that  there  is  much  I  5!f'  ?TfL*'''  ^''f''\  '''^'"T  ^^'^  pigs  were  very 

?Ti  fho  t,,-^  o^ofn^o  „f  <■„„,;„  ti,  i.  ■  i,i  '""'-"  dear  just  then,  and  when  they  came  home  I  learnt  that 
mthe  U^o  systems  of  farmmg  that  might  render    i  had  bought  them  too  dear.  '  "         ■ 


uniform,  and  that  the  fdi'mers  err  grievously  in  culti- 
vating the  light  lands  in  the  same  manner ;  this 
practice  must  involve  a  loss  of  land,  as  nothing  grows 
in  the  furrows  ;  and  a  greater  amount  of  extra  horse- 
power ■will  thus  be  required  on  the  farm  than  in 
broad  work,  even  though  in  the  latter  case  the  whole 
of  the  green  crops  and  hay  should  be  carted  into  the 
farm-yard. 

On  the  arable  lands  in  Scotland  there  is  no  per- 
nicinent  Grass  land  cut  for  hay,  and  we  were  aware 
that  "some  expenditure  of  horse  labour"  was  re- 
quired on  it,  and  to  balance  this  we  kept  do^wn  the 
usual  extent  which  10  horses  w-ould  accomplish  in 
Scotland,  by  at  least  20  acres,  which  was  imagined 
enough  to  compensate  this  difference.  We  did  not 
give  extreme  instances,  as  we  know  that  on  some 
farms  a  much  larger  extent  was  wrought,  even  where 
drilling  was  generally  adopted;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  know  of  some  light  lands  in  Suffolk  where 
the  number  of  horses  kept  was  as  great  as  that  stated 
by  Mr.  Raynbird,  even  where  claying  is  not  prac- 
tised. We  are  asked  whether  the  growth  of  Man- 
gold Wurzel  and  Carrots  does  not  require  some 
additional  horse-power,  '■  to  drive  them  to  the  yards." 
Xo  doubt  they  do.  The  average  produce  of  these 
roots,  on  such  a  farm,  is  calculated  at  260  tons. 
Now,  10  horses  should  drive  all  these  into  the  yards 
in  four  days  at  the  most,  which  is  scarcely  equal  to 
one-seventh  horse-power  throughout  the  year  ;  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  probably  three  or  four 
times  the  same  quantity  of  roots  are  driven  in  b^v 
10  horses  on  a  light  land  Scotch  farm.  Many  of  these 
items  of  expenditure  of  horse-power  appear  formi- 
dable to  an  English  farmer,  which  a  Scotchman,  ■with 
more  simple  means,  would  think  little  about. 

In  regard  to  drilling  corn  crops,  we  think  that 
Scotch  farmers  should  not  be  deterred  from  following 
this  practice,  on  the  ground  that  it  may  occasion 
them  to  employ  an  extra  horse  or  two  ;  for,  if  the 
land  were  kept  clean  while  in  com,  less  labour  would 
be  required  to  prepare  the  stubbles  for  the  green 
crops,  and  autumn  cultivation  might  in  many  cases 
be  adopted.  The  extra  seed  sown  in  Scotland"  might 
be  well  applied  in  wages  to  hoe  the  crop,  if  drilling 
was  practised.  We  believe  that,  as  agriculture 
advances,  less  horse-power  ■will  be  employed,  and 
more  manual  labour.  It  may  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  Scotch  farmer  could  not  furnish 
favourable  contrast  to  the  English  farmer  in  economy 
of  horse-power,  if  he  were  compelled  to  use  the 
waggon  and  the  tumbril,  and  to  have  small  in- 
closures  and  stetches  of  a  few  feet  in  width  on  the 
light  lands  ;  for  we  imagine  these  would  swallow 
up  the  greater  part  of  that  surplus  horse-power 
required  on  many  an  Englkh  farm. 

There  is  generally  a  most  simple  and  efficient  class 
of  farm  implements  in  Scotland.  The  great  display 
at  Norwich  did  not  afford  a  very  favourable  contrast ; 
no  doubt  many  reflected  great  wedit  on  the  progress 
of  agricultural  engineering,  but  a  vast  proportion 
were  rude  and  expensive  tools  for  the  end  they  were 
intended  to  serve.  Vse  never  see  a  railway  loco- 
motive but  we  can  stand  and  gaze  with  admiration 
on  its  beautiful  and  complicated  mechanism,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  wonders  which  it  has  accomplished ; 
but  we  can  never  look  ■v\ith  much  relish  on  an  agri- 
cultural implement  which  bears  an  unnatural  resem- 
blance to  it,  after  having  seen  its  best  efforts.  Steam 
on  a  farm  should  certainly  be  a  fixture.  Agiicul- 
tural  engineers  should  aim  at  substantial  simplicity 
rather  than  ingenious,  but  expensive  refinement ; 
they  should  always  remember  that  the  spade,  and 
even  the  flail,  are  two  very  efficient  implements  when 
■wielded  by  a  vigorous  arm.  R. 


it  in  the  cost,  neither  the  Utter,  nor  the  attendance — 
matters  well  worthy  of  notice  in  a  comparison  with 
purchased  manures,  but  of  no  consequence  in  my  method 
of  estimating  the  future  profits  of  my  farm,  by  debiting 
it  at  once  ■with  the  whole  horse  and  manual  labour.  I 
must  have  made  a  mistake  somewhere  when  I  formerly 
stated  that  lis.  a  score  (20  lbs.)  would  pay  2"s.  s 
quarter  for  Barley,  for  these  accounts  show  that  it  wiU 
pay  more.  Lot  4  I  am  much  pleased  with,  as  I  picked 
out  the  sow  myself  from  lot  3.  Eaxmers  may  say  what 
they  please,  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  a  good  selection, 
good  attention,  and  good  food  (not  Potatoes,  Turnips, 
and  other  such  rubbish)  will  make  a  pig  pay  pretty  well 
the  market  price  of  the  Barley,  except  in  very  dear 
seasons,  and  leave  the  manure  for  the  cost  of  Utter, 
attendance,  interest  of  money  and  buildings.  The  pro- 
pensity of  a  pig  to  fatten,  compared  with  a  sheep  or  an 
ox,  is  truly  extraordinary,  and  then  you  get  a  good 
price  for  the  non-nitrogenous  article  fat,  leaving,  I 
presume,  a  highly  ammoniacal  manure.  I  could,  in  a 
sense,  wish  it  ■were  not  so,  for  I  am  a  vegetarian  in 
diet,  and  detest  this  fattening  system  ;  but  unless 
artificial  manures,  and  the  sewage  of  towns,  become 
much  cheaper,  or  TuU's  system  can  be  made  to  answer, 
I  see  no  other  method  of  profitable  farming.  I  ■n'ould 
call  attention  to  a  notable  difference  in  these  accounts, 
namely,  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  Barley  from  one 
to  three  quarters  per  hog.  I  had  some  Barley  by  me 
in  the  spring  which  I  used  in  place  of  toppings  for  the 
last  lot,  and  I  kept  them  on  longer  on  Barley-meal  at 
last,  and  got  them  up  to  a  greater  weight  than  the 
previous  lots.  I  killed  the  first  pig  in  the  last  lot  five 
days  before  it  was  nine  months  old,  and  it  weighed 
12  score  2  lbs.,  and  the  last  killed  weighed  15  score  6  lbs. 
being  ten  months  and  nine  days  old.  The  reader  must 
judge  what  rabbles  and  toppings  are  by  the  price.  A 
sack  of  bran  would  cost  45.  and  a  sack  of  pollard  4^.  6(?. 
here,  at  the  time  a  sack  of  rubbles  would  cost  7s.  6(f. 
They  are  all  the  offal  of  Wheat,  ground. 


1847.                                           LOT 

I. 

£    s. 

<?. 

Jan.  23.  Bought  S  pigs,  just  8  weeks  old 

...    4     0 

0 

1  qr.  of  Peas  bougbt 

...     2  16 

u 

1  qr.  6  bushels  of  Beans  bought 

...     3  13 

6 

—    16.   1  sack  hog  flour 

...    1    0 

0 

1  ditto  rabbles 

...    0    7 

6 

Feb.  20.  1  ditto        ditto 

...     0     7 

6 

Mar.  5.    1  ditto  toppings 

...    0  IS 

0 

2  ditto  rubbles 

...     0  15 

0 

April  8.   2  bushels  toppings 

...     0  10 

0 

1  sack  nibbles 

.  . 

...     0    7 

6 

—    16.  2  sacks  rubbles 

...     0  13 

0 

May    5.  1  sack  toppings      ... 

... 

...     0  15 

« 

—      8,  1  sack  rubbles 

... 

..-     0     7 

6 

^  ditto  Pollards 

...     0    2 

a 

—    26.  1  sack  toppings 

...    0  16 

s 

3  Haclts  rubbles 

...     1    4 

u 

June  21.  3  dittQ    ditto 

...     1    i 

s 

—    -22.  1  ditto  toppings      ... 

...     0  16 

B 

July    S.  1  ditto  hog  flour 

...     0  19 

U 

3  ditto  rubbles 

... 

...     1    4 

0 

Aug.    2.  1  ditto  toppings 

... 

...     0  16 

6 

3  ditto  nibbles 

...    1    4 

U 

Grinding  12  qrs.  1  bush 

of  Barley 

...     1  12 

i 

Cost,  exclasive  of  the  Barley 


2C    9    7 


The  pigs  hepan  Barley-meal  on  Aug.  21,  and  were  all 
killed  by  Oct.  20,  weighed  Si  Ecore2  lbs.,  and  fetched 
lis.  per  score  ...  ...  ...  ...       46    4: 

Deduct  expenditure^  as  ahove         ...        26    9 


Leaving,   to  pay  for  12  qrs.  1  bush,  of  Barley  (which 
was  quite  worth  that  money  about  that  time)     ...    £19  14 


18i7,  LOT  II.  £    s. 

Oct,  1.  Bought  12  pigs,  15  weeks  old,  but  atonted      ...  9  12 

2  sacks  of  Beans  bought        ...  ...  ...  4    4^ 

8  sacks  of  rubblts                    ...  ...  ...  2  16 

no  sacks  of  toppings                  ...  ...  ...  6  14 

€  sacks  of  Barley-meal  bought  ...  ...  5  14 

Grinding  12  qrs.  of  Barley  ...  ...  1  12 


Cost,  exclusive  of  the  Barley 


30  13    .0 


COST  OF   FATTENING  PIGS. 
NOAv   send   some  of  my   accounts  of  the   cost  of 


Four  pigs  were  killed  as  porkers,  and,  at  4s.  per  stone, 

were  worth  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...540 

The  other  eight  weighed,  when  killed,  SO  score  171bs., 
and  fetched  IDs.  Gd,  per  score,  or  ...  ...    42    8    6 

Total  income 
Deduct  expenditure,  as  above 

Leaving,  to  pay  for  12  qrs.  of  Barley,  the  same  sample 
as  before,  but  not  wurtb  so  much  money  as  then  ...  £16  19    6 


„„„^„  ■         -      ii,-  i.        r  ■       1     i    "i-  1  ,  ,       n  I  ^  ""■"  — "c,"*-  ^u^i^  vKJKj  ^ctti.     Next,  they  were  never  in 

.comparison  m  this  respect  unfau  :  but  a  bght  land  I  the  condition  that  pigs  of  their  ag^  ought  to  be  ;  for  I 
larm  was  selected  m  both  cases,  where  the  same  am  convinced  that  one  art  of  profitable  feeding  is  to 
proportion  of  white  and  green  crops  were  grown,  push  the  animals  forward  from  the  very  first.  Aecord- 
and  where  the  physical  characters  were  similar,  ingly  I  afterwards  purchased  younger  animals,  which 
It  would  have  been  unjust  to  have  taken  the  amount  i  left  a  smaller  margin  for  the  dealer  to  get  the  advantage 
of  horse-power  required  on  the  heavy  lands  of  ?f  ™y  man,  who  in  other  respects  was,  I  believe,  a  good 
Suffolk,  for  we  think  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  j"'^g^  >  ^^^  g'>^'e  me  the  chance  of  causing  them  to 
'in  physical  qualities  between  the  fertile  clays  of  ™^'^^  earlier  progress.  I  have  given  the  cost  of  the 
-Earl   SoHAM   and   the  heavy  lands   of  the  Scotch ;  ^"P  '°'  '?  '"'!  ^"^'''  ^''^  ™y  -'>''''«°»  °"iy  ^^  ^^^^""^ 

carses.  The  management  of  the  white  crops  on  the  '  "? ^^-'f  °^ ^  ^"=f^\\'  '^  ?:^«. '"^f  °°^  "^  8?'.,^  'f 
Tipa\-T7  1nTifI=  „f  c„ff„ii,    •         _4-     1     1  11      i       J    °'  P'g^J  every  one  of  which  it  wil    be  worth  while   to 

tT7.  ZLLJ^^^.I  P^rt>=".l\^V  ^^f  f°t  ^°d  earry  throngli  a  ..rocess  of  fattening  up  to  large  hogs, 
meat  ,  the  narrow  stetches"  which  the  dnll  covers  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  many  journeys  there  arc 
at  once  or  twice— the  horses  walking  in  the  furrows  '  to  mill-a  serious  affair  probablv  to  some  fanners,  but 
—enable  the  tenacious  clays  to  be  cultivated  m  fine  to  me,  who  am  compelled  to  keep  three  horses  to  35 
style.     But   we  believe   that  the   practice   is   too  ,  arable  acres,  comparatively  trifling.   I  have  not  included 


184S.  LOT  IIL 

April  1.  Bonght  four  pijrs,  in  good  order 

5  busbels  ot  Peas  bought 

9i  sacks  of  rubbles 

5  sacks  of  toppings 

1^  sack  of  ho^  iiour 

Grinding  S  qrs.  of  Barley 

Cost,  eicclusive  of  the  Barley 

One  pis  fed  out  of  the  above,  but  having  no  part  of  the 
Barley-meal,  was  kept  as  a  sow,  and  valued  at  the 
time  the  rest  beuan  Barley-meal,  at  ...  ...    3  10    0 

The  remaining  three,  when  killed,  weighed  39  score 
2  lbs.,  and  fetched  ...  ...  ...  ...  19  10    0 


Total  income 
Deduct  expenditure,  as  above 


.23    0   lO 
.  12  15    1 


Leaving,  to  pay  for  8  qrg.  of  Barley,  of  the  bad  qaalitv 
of  the  harvest  of  1818  ...  ...  .,."£10 


4  11 


LOT  IV. 
The  sow  mentioned  in  Lot  III.  had  11  pigs  on  the 
7th  March,  18J9.  One  of  these  was  killed  when 
weighing  12  lbs.  The  other  10  were  kept  for  bacon 
hogs,  the  last  of  which  was  killed  on  January  1 6th  inst. 
The  sow  has  had  a  second  litter  of  four  pigs,  now  about 
three  months  old,  and  the  following  account  will  include 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  sow  from  March  7,  1049,  up  to 
the  time  of  having  these  four  pigs,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
the  10  fat  hogs  i 


-1850.] 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE 


75 


-15     0 

0 

57     2 
15     0 

0 
0 

2^  qrs.  of  Peas  or  Beans,  grown  by  self  ...  ...  £3  15    0 

17  sacks  of  rabbles,  at  6s.  per  sack  ...  ...5    2    0 

3J  sacks  of  toppings,  at  12s.  per  sack  ...  ...2    2     0 

Grinding  30  qrs.  3  bush,  of  Barley  ...  ...  ...    i    10 

Cost,  exclusive  of  the  Barley 

The  10  pigs,  when  killed,  weighed  134  score  8  lbs., 
and  fetched  8s.  6d.  per  score,  or    ... 
Deduct  expenditure,  as  above 

Leaving,  to  pay  for  30  qrs.  3  bush,  of  Barley  (which 
would  not  have  fetched  more  than  26s.  per  quarter 

in  the  market) £i2    2    0 

I  am  as  astonished  as  the  reader  may  be.  I  had 
almost  forgotten,  as  items  of  food,  buttermilk  from  two 
cows,  oceasionally  some  skim  milk,  a  little  cut  Grass  or 
Vetches,  and  stubblinj,  the  value  of  which  the  reader 
can  guess  as  well  as  I  can  •,  but  the  last  lot  has  had  a 
great  deal  more  skim  milk  than  the  others,  which  must 
have  contributed  materially  to  this  otherwise  almost 
incredible  account.  I  have  exam'ned  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  cannot  find  any  error.  Amicus  Tull. 


AGRICULTUR.\L  USES  OF  STEAM  POWER. 

It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  ask,  what  is  the 
specific  impediment  that  forbids  the  banns  between  the 
Steam-engine  and  the  Plough-share  ?  What  it  is  that 
prevents  the  versatility —  (that  peculiarly  marked 
attribute  of  steam  power)— which  can  drive  a  vessel  of 
several  thousand  tons  across  the  Atlantic,  against  a 
head-wind  and  sea,  or  spin  the  finest  thread  with  a  touch 
more  delicate  than  the  human  thumb  and  finger — what 
prevents  it  from  being  applied  to  the  clumsy  perform- 
ance of  the  Plough  ? 

Because  it  is  a  clumsy  performance  :  and  that  noble 
power  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  law  to 
which  the  annals  of  invention  have  given  repeated 
proof,  that  late-discovered  powers  of  Nature  will  not 
"  gear  on  "  to  those  means  and  appliances  which  they 
have  antiquated.  They  refuse  to  waste  themselves. 
From  the  natural  sympathy — so  to  speak — which  exists 
between  the  "  best  of  its  kind  "  in  every  department  of 
matter,  may  be  deduced  the  perception  of  a  corre- 
sponding law  of  antipathy  between  things  separate  and 
incongruous  in  their  nature  and  degrees  of  excellence, 
and  remote  in  the  order  of  invention.  It  is  not  the  in- 
applicability of  steam  power,  but  the  incongruity  with 
it  of  the  Plough  (an  instrument  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  animal  traction  to  the  act  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  belonging  only  to  that  secondary  class  of 
powers)  that  forbids  the  union. 

The  plough  does  not  cultivate.  It  must  be  followed 
by  the  harrow,  the  scufBer,  the  roller,  the  scarifier,  to 
complete,  by  many  and  repeated  processes,  the  work 
which,  after  all,  is  not  so  well  done  as  it  is  sccomplished 
in  one  good  digging  by — the  Sp.4de.  Is  there  nothing 
in  this  to  furnish  a  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
steam-power  must  be  applied,  if  ever,  to  the  problem  of 
cultivation  ?  We  estimate  the  expense  of  a  summer's 
fallow,  on  stiff  land  (five  ploughings,  with  harrowing, 
&c.,  to  correspond,  and  loss  by  Rent),  at  bl.  per  acre. 
It  could  be  well  dug,  for  less  money,  at  one  operation. 
Why  is  it  not  ?  Because  our  horses  and  implements 
would  be  lying  idle,  which  are  rendered  necessary  by 
the  whole  economy  of  the  farm-arrangements  as  at 
present  constituted,  and  which  prevent  the  possibility 
of  adapting  handwork  on  the  scale  required  to  get  the 
fields  ready  at  the  proper  periods  ;  and,  also,  because 
cultivation  by  hand  requires  a  peculiar  co  operation  of 
ike  will  (well  understood  by  employers  of  spade- labour), 
demanding  either  an  inward  impulse,  which  nothing  but 
direct  self-interest  can  give,  or  a  lynx-eyed  super- 
intendence, the  expense  of  which  destroys  the  balance 
of  profit  from  spade-cultivation  over  the  clumsy  honesty 
of  such  aninaal  power  as  we  have  long  substituted  for 
it.  Set  a  man  to  dig  2  acres  of  land,  one  for  your 
Wheat-crop,  and  the  other  for  his  owti,  and  you  will 
see  quickly  the  operation — almost  unconscious  to  the 
labourer  himself — of  that  law  which  limits  spade-work 
to  his  own  plot,  and  denies  it  to  your  acreage. 

The  plough,  and  all  the  instruments  that  follow  it, 
axe  only  the  "  animal-power "  substitute  for  that  more 
perfect  process  accomplished  in  brief  by  the  spade, 
when  worked  by  the  foot,  held  by  the  hand,  and  directed 
by  the  skill,  and  purpose,  of  manual  labour.  This  is 
•what  mechanical  power  must  imitate  :  not  the  sluggish 
cleaving  of  the  ploughshare,  which  only  splits  up  an 
■unbroken  seam  of  surface,  making  a  fulcrum  of  that 
which  lies  below,  and  thus  pressing  and  polishing  the 
sub-soil  jear  after  year  into  barren  and  impermeable 
induration,  which  the  roots  of  no  annual  can  penetrate. 
This  is  but  the  first  of  a  whole  series  of  imperfect  pro- 
cesses, nut  one  of  which  it  is  even  desirable  to  imitate  ; 
not  one  of  which  is  necessary  where  the  spade  can 
be  nsed. 

Why  then  should  we  wish  that  ploughing  should  ever 
be  done  by  steam-power,  stationary  or  locomotive  ? 
What  we  want  is  not  ploughing,  but  cultivation :  that 
process  which  the  farmer  by  necessity  performs  in 
three,  four,  or  five  acts,  not  half  so  well  as  the  gardener 
accomplishes  it  in  one.  As  well  might  we  expect  to 
apply  successfully  the  boiler  and  cylinder  of  a  loco- 
motive to  the  pole  of  a  four-horse  coach,  or  the  shafts  of 
a  wagon,  or  the  lever  handle  of  a  common  pump,  or  the 
distati  and  spindle  of  a  cottage  spinning-wheel,  as 
attempt  to  gear  on  the  power  of  steam  to  the  elaborate 
clumsiness  of  a  plough.  In  every  case  where  steam  has 
tmperseded  animal  labour  (as  it  is  its  mission  to  do), 
it  has  demanded  to  be  harnessed  to  the  work  with  a 
harness  oS  its  own  J  it  has  rejected  old  fashioned  fools 
and  their  appliances,  and  has  seized  at  once  the  shortest 
means  to  its  object.     Instead  of  the  leverage  of  the 


horse's  leg,  pulling  at  the  axletree,  it  seizes  at  once 
upon  the  wheel,  and  drives  it  round  ;  and  instantly  (by 
that  law  of  occult  affinities  above  alluded  to)  a  demand 
is  raised  for  the  most  perfect  surface,  for  the  wheel- tire 
to  run  on  :  the  iron  rail  is  suppUed,  and  Mr.  M'Adam, 
though  a  very  good  dog  in  his  day,  is  discarded.  So, 
again,  instead  of  working  at  the  pump-handle,  it  seizes 
at  once  upon  the  sucker-rod  and  drives  it  up  and  down. 
Instead  of  wasting  time  and  labour  in  the  back-and- 
forward  action  of  the  oar,  it  drives  along  the  vessel  by 
the  continuous  stroke  of  the  paddle-wheel,  or,  still 
more  simply,  by  the  screw.  But  of  all  its  triumphs,  the 
greatest  and  the  most  astounding  was  when  the  puzzling 
problem  of  the  Spinning-wheel  presented  itself  !  Here 
was  the  foot,  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  directing  will — 
all  at  work  at  once,  and  all  to  be  imitated  and  super- 
seded :  the  very  moisture  of  the  skin  requisite  to  the 
rolling  and  hardening  of  the  twist,  as  it  was  pressed 
between  the  fingers  !  What  an  operation  to  attempt  by 
the  dead  rollers  of  machinery.  Under  the  full  glare  of 
such  a  precedent,  what  upon  the  same  earth,  it  may  be 
surely  asked,  declares  that  the  act  of  inverting  and 
crushing  a  clod  of  soil  should  present  an  insurmountable 
or  an  unprofitable  task  to  steam-driven  machinery  ?  I 
say  "  inverting  and  crushing,"  for  in  those  two  acts  lies 
the  problem  of  cultivation.  In  a  dry  climate  it  is 
simpler  than  under  our  moist  atmosphere,  for  we  are 
obliged  to  chop  the  soil  instead  of  crushing  it.  If  we 
analyse  the  act  of  cultivation  as  performed  by  the  spade, 
it  is  as  follows  : — The  blade  is  pressed  to  the  requisite 
depth  into  the  soil,  the  handle  is  then  bent  down,  as  a 
lever,  to  lift  the  slice,  which  is  turned  over,  and  dropped 
into  the  trench,  top  downwards  ;  the  under  surface,  thus 
exposed,  is  then  chopped  and  cut,  in  order  to  admit  the 
atmosphere,  which  in  fact  is  the  real  fertiliser  after  all, 
— and  to  expose  the  soil  to  which,  as  fully  as  possible, 
is  the  whole  object  of  cultivation.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  how  imperfectly  this  is  done  by  the  plough. 
Instead  of  inverting,  it  turns  the  soil  only  half  or  three- 
quarters  over  :  it  goes  through  it  like  a  wedge,  squeezing 
it  from  its  bed,  instead  of  raising  and  loosening  it.  It 
is  true  it  breaks  the  s<  il  if  light,  but  it  is  the  heavy  soils 
that  most  need  breaking  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
furrow-slice  is  broken,  it  often  drops  back,  and  the 
inversion  is  less  complete.  It  leaves  the  surface  weeds 
either  actually  peeping  at  the  edge  of  the  furrow-slice, 
or  if  concealed,  yet  seldom  sufficiently  buried  to  be 
destroyed  :  but  what  is  worse,  it  does  all  its  work  at  the 
expense  of  the  subsoil,  which,  year  after  year,  is  worn, 
and  sometimes  poliehed  to  a  case-hardened  surface  by 
the  repeated  pressure  of  the  share,  and  the  stamping  of 
the  iron-shod  hoofs  that  drag  it.  What  can  offer  a 
more  forbidding  and  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  de- 
scending roots  than  such  a  pavement  as  this  meeting 
the  sponge-like  fibres  that  are  destined  to  find  nourish- 
ment for  the  stem,  and  which  begin  to  seek  it  at  the 
greatest  depths,  just  when  the  plant  is  in  the  latter 
stages  of  its  growth,  formina  the  grain.in  the  ear  1  This 
evil  the  spade  entirely  avoids  :  it  neither  hardens  nor 
loosens  the  subsoil,  it  leaves  it  precisely  in  its  natural 
state,  moderately  stiff,  a  condition  perhaps  the  safest  for 
plants  of  the  grain  tribe,  which  require  a  firm  footing 
to  carry  their  long  stem,  though  for  the  more  succulent 
tribes  of  root-crops  a  subsoil  broken  to  a  greater  depth 
is  desirable. 

The  plough  is  certainly  a  better  cultivator  upon  a 
light  than  upon  a  stiff  soil.  It  is  upon  heavy  and  re- 
tentive clays  that  the  superiority  of  the  spade  is  pre- 
eminent. Here,  therefore,  is  the  great  field  for  im- 
provement :  what  we  want  upon  the  clays  (which 
embrace  so  large  a  portion  of  Great  Britain),  is  a  mode 
of  cultivation  which  may  be  accompli-hed  without  the 
treading  of  animals  or  any  traction  at  all  of  the  imple- 
ments of  tillage  across  the  worked  land.  In  pursuing, 
therefore,  the  subject  of  cultivation  by  steam,  the 
idea  of  the  plough  is  a  misleader.  What  we  want 
is  not  to  plough  the  land,  but  to  cultivate  it  :  and 
if,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  plough  and  all 
its  subsidiary  implements  are  a  mere  substitute  for  the 
spade,  and  on  stiff  soils  in  a  moist  climate,  a  very 
expensive,  cumbrous,  and  imperfect  one,  the  object  of 
the  inventive  machinist  will  be  better  directed,  as  well 
as  simplified,  by  discarding  it  altogether  from  his 
thoughts,  and  concentrating  his  attention  on  the  action 
of  the  spade. 

The  gardener  scarcely  permits  a  dog  to  walk  over  a 
bed  that  has  been  newly  worked;  yet  the  farmer  is 
obliged  to  let  his  whole  team  of  horses  with  all  his  heavy 
implements  pass  over  his  land  many  times  after  the 
cultivation  is  finished  ;  and  even  after  the  sowing  is 
done,  the  seed-harrows  do  but  skim  and  film  over  the 
dismal  work  made  in  damp  weather  by  the  tread  of  the 
horses  that  draw  them,  and  the  previous  implements. 
On  heavy  land,  in  a  moist  season,  this  is  most 
pernicious  :  in  fact,  it  limits  the  cultivation  of  such 
soils  to  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve.  Now  all 
attempts  at  cultivation  by  steam  seem  to  have  failed, 
chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  the  experimentalist  has  set 
out  with  the  idea  of  an  instrument  that  is  to  be  drawn 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  field,  like  a  plough, 
either  by  a  locomotive  or  a  stationary  engine.  No  such 
necessity  exists.  The  spade  is  not  drawn  across  the 
i  field  :  it  acts  perpendicularly  upon  the  spot  it  is  applied 
to  ;  separating,  lifting,  and  inverting  each  spadeful  in 
succession,  neither  damaging  by  any  farther  pressure 
the  soil  it  has  once  moved,  nor  hardening  the  subsoil 
underneath,  in  the  act  of  moving  it. 

In  reference  to  the  economy  of  steam-power.  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  well  observed,  that  in  reaching  the 
summit  of   Mount  Blanc,  a  man  must  toil  for  four  or 


five  days  in  succession,  whilst  trvo  pounds,  avoirdupois, 
of  coals  in  a  steam-engine  would  be  able  to  litt  him  to 
that  height  in  a  few  minutes  :  in  the  same  manner  it 
has  been  calculated,  that  one  ton  of  coals  have  virtue  in 
them  to  perform  the  horse- power  required  to  plough  a 
hundred  acres  of  land,  could  we  but  discover  the  proper 
mode  of  applying  steam  to  cultivation.  To  plough  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  by  horse-power  costs  about  40/. 
We  can  form  a  kind  of  judgment  therefore — in  advance 
of  its  realisation  —  of  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
production  of  food  by  animal  power  and  by  steam 
power.  In  the  days  of  Alfred,  when  the  purchase  of  a 
book  made  a  serious  gap  in  tfie  income  of  a  prince,  the 
price  of  a  volume  of  the  "  Penny  Cyclopsedia  "  would 
have  afforded  matter  of  more  just  incredulity  than  can 
prudently  be  entertained  in  the  present  day  of  the 
possible  application  of  that  power  to  the  production  of 
food  which  has  already  been  applied  to  that  of  clothing. 
The  mechanical  production  of  articles  of  physical  want; 
is  a  department  of  human  labour,  in  which  all  experience 
warrants  us  in  anticipating  the  greatest  economical  im- 
provements ;  and  true  philanthropy  can  hardly  devote 
itself  more  wisely  than  to  the  furtherance  of  such 
inventions,  as  well  as  the  suppression  of  that  distrust  of 
their  accomplishment  which  often  delays  the  progress 
its  incredulity  discourages.  Mr,  Iloskyns's  Inquiry  into 
the  History  of  Agriculture, 


Home  Correspondence. 

Spouting  to  Eaves Many   of  us  are  unable  to   get 

onr  landlords  to  put  up  eaves-spouting  to  the  buildings 
round  our  farm-yards,  and  the  consequence  is  that, 
although  we  have  taken  the  economical  step  to 
construct  tanks  to  receive  the  liquid  manure  drain- 
ing from  our  yards,  we  find  in  rainy  times  the 
contents  of  the  tank  so  weak  and  "  small-beerish," 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  labour  to  pump  up  and 
carry  to  the  fields.  Much  the  greater  quantity  there- 
fore at  such  times  runs  to  waste  after  the  tanks  are 
filled.  Will  you  or  any  of  your  readers  be  so  kind  as 
to  inform  me  what  would  be  the  best  mode  of  extracting 
from  the  large  bulk  of  Hquid  entering  the  tank  in  wet 
seasons  the  small  proportion  of  fertilising  matter  which 
it  contains,  so  that  it  can  be  retained  in  a  more  con- 
centrated form  for  use  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  more 
serviceable.  Would  not  gypsum  thrown  at  intervals 
into  the  tanks  fix  the  ammonia,  and  when  emptied  from 
them  become  a  most  valuable  niianure  ?  Would  common 
lime  answer  the  purpose  ?  A  little  information  on  this 
head  will  enlighten  An  Ignoramus,  [Pump  to  waste 
from  a  well  cotmected  with  the  tank  through  a  large 
bulk  of  charred  stuff,  and  by  and  bye  clean  out  the 
filter  and  use  it  as  manure.] 

High  Farming. In  the  article  on  this  subject  in  a 

late  Gazette,  the  writer  observes, "  A  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing, when  the  plough  must  give  way  to  a  better  and 
more  effectual  instrument ;  if  not  the  spade,  it  must  be 
nearly  assimilating  in  its  effects."  The  spade  has  been 
j  proved  so  superior  to  the  plough,  that  many  of  our 
i  farmers  begin  to  think  of  returning  to  that  primitiva 
I  method.  This  will  never  do,  onward  is  the  watchword. 
Why  should  we  not  have  a  spade  engine  ?  My  idea  of 
such  a  machine  is,  that  it  should  be  a  revolving  box, 
containing  teeth  ;  on  the  outside  of  the  box,  on  one  side, 
three  rows  of  spades,  opposite  the  same  number  of 
forks,  six  in  each  row,  thus  the  machine  would  contain 
18  spades  and  as  many  forks.  The  spades  to  raise  the 
sods  and  conduct  them  into  the  box,  as  the  box  revolves 
the  spades  would  rise  and  the  forks  descend  and  loosen  the 
subsoil,  as  the  forks  left  the  subsoil  the  earth  to  fall  from 
the  box,  and  spread  again  on  the  land  thoroughly 
pulverised  by  its  revolutions  in  the  well  toothed  box. 
The  engine  to  be  worked  by  steam  power,  and  moved 
by  a  couple  of  horses.  Machinery  for  agriculture  is  far 
in  the  wake  of  every  other  thing  in  England.  There  ar& 
many  works  on  the  steam  engine,  in  regard  to  its  appli- 
cation to  mines,  mills,  steam  navigation,  and  railways. 
But  no  aid  for  the  farmer.  Let  us  consider  a  ship  for 
a  moment,  not  one  that  is  to  bring  us  gold  and  spices^ 
but  one  sent  by  some  enterprising  merchant,  to  fetch 
corn  ;  does  he  send  a  number  of  small  heavy  vessels 
similar  to  those  owned  by  our  forefathers,  when  the 
spade  was  invented  ?  No,  he  will  apply  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  a  good  ship  with  proper  charts,  compass,  and 
an  intelligent  captain.  Suppose  now  the  same  degree  of 
intelligence  and  expensive  machinery  was  used  in  rais- 
ing the  corn  at  home,  or  suppose  again  that  our  ships 
were  as  rudely  constructed  and  maimed  as  our  farms. 
Landlord  and  farmer  must  work  together,  there  is  much 
for  both  to  do.  Union  and  a  ready  consent  to  what- 
ever may  promise  to  their  mutual  good  is  the  only  plan. 
And  if  we  want  an  example  to  the  contrary,  we  have 
only  to  look  to  Ireknd,  and  there  is  not  one,  however 
ignorant  he  may  be  of  his  own  failings,  but  sees  much 
to  condemn  both  in  the  people  and  the  landlords,  and 
shall  we  suffer  ourselves  to  sink  into  the  same  slough  ? 
Anon. 

High  Farming, — In  the  present  day,  when  so  ranch 
is  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  "  high  farming," 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  write  and  read  to  analyse 
well  the  calculations  put  forth.  Otherwise,  a  subject 
so  laudable  in  itself,  must  lead  to  a  perpetuation  of 
error  and  misunderstanding.  I  am  a  great  advocate 
for  high  farming,  in  a  qualified  sense  of  the  term,  but 
when  your  correspondent  "  Verax,"  in  your  excellent 
Paper  of  the  19th  uh.,  asserts  that  land  may  be  dug 
10  inches  deep  at  id.  per  rod,  which  is  little  more  than 
30s.  per  acre,  I  must  beg  to  correct  him.  He  will 
find    that    160  X  id,  =  2/.  13s.  id.,  which  will  also 
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throw  his  preceding  calculation  into  shade,  viz.,  that 
it  (digging)  may  be  done  "  at  a  cost  very  nearly  assimi- 
lating to  horse  power."  The  above  error  just  gives 
practical  farmers  room  to  doubt  whether  the  result  of 
the  crop  is  correct,  viz.,  69  bushels  from  2  pecks  of 
seed  upon  such  land  as  he  describes.  The  remainder 
of  "  Verax's  "  contribution  I  consider  to  be  chiefly  theo- 
retical quackery  ;  by  which  practical  farmers  are  every 
day  insulted  by  statements  of  cost  and  produce. 
".Verax  "  says,  in  speaking  of  the  capabilities  of  land 
under  good  management — "  I  fancy  its  limits  have  not 
yet  been  attained."  We  do  not  want  fancies  to  be  sent 
forth  by  an  AQricuUural  Gazette,  or  otherwise  I  should 
fancy  "  Verax's"  statement  to  be  the  production  of  any 
one  but  a  practical  farmer,  especially  when  he  adds,  in 
conclusion,  "dig  10  inches  deep,  and  below  work  the 
subsoil  over  by  a  fork,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  cost  per  acre  will  be  less  than  by  horse  power." 
A  Suffolk  Farmer. 

Rents. — I  have  been  much  surprised  that,  at  the 
many  large  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  various 
towns  and  counties  of  late,  no  resolution  has  ever  been 
moved  and  carried  by  either  landlord  or  tenants,  to  the 
effect,  "  that  it  is  expedient  that  there  should  be  a 
reduction  in  the  rental  of  farms."  Everyone  who  has 
had  any  transactions  in  land,  whether  as  owner  or 
occupier,  is  fully  aware  that  in  the  last  few  years  the 
rent  of  land  has  steadily  advanced  ;  hind  under-rented 
is  quite  the  exception  to  the  present  rule — in  short,  the 
landlords  must  be  aware  that  they  have  the  full  share 
of  the  improvements  in  farming  by  the  advances  made 
in  rent,  whether  those  improvements  were  made  by 
themselves,  as  owners,  or  by  the  tenants.  If,  then,  our 
present  rents  were  considered  a  just  and  fair  value  of 
the  land,  when  corn  was  50s.  for  Wheat,  and  other 
corn  in  proportion,  how  can  it  be  so  now,  when  the 
average  of  Wheat  has  fallen  ?  which  was  the  case  for  the 
six  weeks  ending  December  '22,  1849,  to  lO.s.  Qd.  below 
that  price,  making  a  difference  in  value,  of  Wheat  alone, 
to  a  farmer  who  produces  4  quarters  per  acre,  of  42s. 
per  acre,  with  a  loss  on  a  similar  scale  on  all  the 
remaining  produce  of  his  farm.  That  the  present  rent 
of  many  farms,  where  the  tenant  has  no  capital  beyond 
what  he  has  invested  in  his  occupations,  will  never  be 
paid  long  is  as  certain  as  that  no  man  can  pay  20s.  who 
can  only  earn  16s.  ;  and  is  it  fair  towards  those  who 
have  other  resources  to  make  them  do  it  ?  most  certainly 
it  is  not.  Every  landlord  must  know  that  he  is  now 
procuring  as  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  20s.  as 
he  formerly  did  for  25s.,  and  although  he  may  justly 
say  that  in  many  articles  he  is  indebted  to  a  relaxation 
of  the  duties  on  foreign  produce,  such  as  sugar,  brandy, 
&c.,  still  the  main  articles  of  consumption  and  wear  are 
the  produce  of  his  own  tenants,  say,  bread,  beer,  meat, 
clothes,  and  shoes.  These  are  all  made  from  raw 
material  produced  on  his  own  property,  by  his  own 
tenants,  which  tenant  he  now  continues  to  charge  the 
same  rent  as  he  did  when  the  tenant  had  the  chance  of 
charging  him  an  extra  price  for  the  above  men- 
tioned produce.  A  landlord  may  say  he  only 
charges  the  market  value  of  his  land,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  perhaps  that  argument  holds  good, 
i)ut  a  different  feeling  is  now  prevalent  amongst  men, 
and  although  many  highly  farmed  occupations  might  be 
taken  at  the  present  rent,  with  a  view  to  benefit  by  the 
late  tenant's  improvements  for  a  few  years,  by  men  of 
small  capital,  it  is  quite  certain  that  really  good  and 
monied  tenants  will  not  be  found  to  embark  in  highly 
rented  losing  concerns.  Surely,  then,  it  is  but  fair,  and 
expedient  also,  to  keep  the  present  tenants,  by  allowing 
'them  out  of  their  rents  such  a  portion  of  the  saving  as 
a  landlord  effects  out  of  his  income  that  can  be  fairly 
apportioned  to  their  articles  of  produce.  Many,  I 
inow,  both  write  and  say  it  is  not  a  question  of  rent  ; 
and  one  party  writing  went  far  enough  to  say  he  had 
been  insulted  by  a  return  of  10  per  cent.  No  one 
supposes  that  10  or  20  per  cent,  alone  is  equivalent  to 
the  loss,  but  as  well  might  a  man  say  to  a  builder, 
"  Take  away  those  stones,  they  will  not  of  themselves 
build  my  house."  True,  but  they  -will  lay  the  founda- 
tion ;  and  until  we  get  higher  prices  by  some  means  or 
other,  we  must  he  content  to  take  as  many  small  con- 
tributions as  can  be  collected  from  one  quarter  or 
other,  and  I  think  it  will  puzzle  any  tenant  to  find  a 
better  item  for  the  foundation  of  such  saving  than 
15  per  cent,  off  his  rent ;  no  retrenchment  in  the  ex- 
penses of  Government  will  ever  come  so  home  to  his 
purse  as  that,  although  it  is  a  very  desirable  object  to 
be  gained,  in  combination  with  other  savings.  In  fact, 
reduction  of  rent  is  now  our  main  stay  until  we  get 
higher  prices  for  our  produce,  and,  added  to  some  such 
savings  as  the  following,  will  enable  many  tenants  to  hold 
on  "till  the  good  time  comes."  Take  first,  then,  15  per 
cent.,  or  more,  where  the  case  is  a  bad  one,  off  a  rental 
of  400Z.  per  annum,  equal  to  60/.  per  annum  ;  add  to 
that  the  reductions  in  the  price  of  labour,  in  oil-cakes 
for  feeding,  in  horse  corn,  ditto  for  sheep,  seed  corn, 
besides  the  reduction  in  all  articles  of  household  ex- 
penses ;  add  these  together,  get  some  of  our  local  and 
government  taxes  reduced,  and  it  very  much  improves 
the  picture,  and  I  am  sure  that  instead  of  a  reduction 
of  rent  being  an  insult,  it  will  be  the  chief  and  most 
certain  means  of  enabling  us  to  hold  our  oscupations. 
When,  then,  we  hear  at  these  public  meetings  our 
landlords  use  that  oft-repeated  quotation,  "  We  all  row 
in  the  same  boat,"  then  let  them  be  requested  to  take 
an  oar  for  ouce,  and  endeavour  with  ourselves  to  bear 
up  against  the  storm.  The  demand  must  be  firmly 
advocated ;  it  is  the  greatest  and  only  real  help  we  can 
get  for  the  present,  and  one  which  has  justice  strongly 


on  its  side,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  advocates 
a  cause  can  have.  E.  C. 

Memoranda. — It  is  suggested  by  a  constant  reader  of 
this  Gazette  whether  there  is  not  a  fallacy  in  a  late  re- 
mark published  by  us,  that  on  a  reduction  of  the  price 
of  Wheat  one-third,  one-third  more  Wheat  must  be  sold 
to  raise  the  present  amount.  Suppose  the  quarter  of 
Wheat  60s.  reduced  to  40s.,  that  is  20s.  a  sack,  surely 
half  the  quantity,  one  sack,  and  not  one-third,  must  be 
sold  to  raise  the  sum  of  60s.  ;  40-1-20  =  60. — As  to  the 
uses  of  carts  and  waggons,  no  doubt  carts  are  most 
desirable  where  the  article  such  as  chalk  or  compost 
is  to  be  unloaded  ;  but  nothing  gives  a  lad  more  trouble 
than  to  load  a  cart  with  hay  or  corn,  the  area  is  so 
small,  and  more  accidents  happen,  not  only  by  the 
frequent  falling  of  the  load  in  the  field,  but  to  the  person 
employed  in  loading  coming  to  the  ground  with  or 
without  the  contents  of  the  cart  ;  then  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  a  cart  if  you  wish  to  take  the  horse  away  before 
unloading,  and  the  nice  balance  required  in  pitching  off 
the  bay  or  corn,  makes  the  waggon  greatly  preferable 
both  for  convenience  and  safety- — An  inquiry  was  made 
in  a  late  Number  on  the  subject  of  sheep  feeding  in  an 
orchard,  and  whether  they  injured  the  Apple  trees. 
Not  when  they  are  old  and  rough  in  the  bark,  but  the 
rubbing  of  sheep  against  young  trees  will  hurt  them  by 
the  grease  of  the  wool  apparently  stopping  up  the  pores 
of  the  wood.  Sheep  must  be  hard  put  to  to  eat  the 
Grass  under  the  shade  of  an  old  orchard,  it  is  generally 
so  coarse  and  sour. — There  has  been  much  complaint 
of  the  bad  accommodation  for  the  poor  labourers  in  the 
country,  but  undoubtedly  the  heavy  tax  on  bricks,  very 
nearly  one-fourth,  7s.  on  28s.  the  thousand,  is  the  reason 
why  more,  and  more  roomy,  cottages  are  not  built.  The 
writer  has  a  small  cottage  with  only  one  bed  room,  where 
the  family  has  gradually  increased  to  the  number  of 
eight,  man  and  wife  and  six  children  ;  and  though  he 
professes  to  be  as  poor  as  one  of  his  ov/n  barn  rats,  he 
feels  obliged  this  summer  to  add  two  rooms  at  an  ex- 
pense of  30/.  to  40/..  and  if  he  gets  his  rent  for  the  next 
eight  or  ten  years  he  will  not  have  cleared  himself  of 
this  outlay,  so  heavy  by  reason  of  this  very  exception- 
able tax  on  bricks. — Mr.  Hine,  in  his  remarks  in  the 
last  Number  on  Saintfoin,  is  quite  right  about  the  wire- 
worm,  &c.,  and  he  might  have  added  that  no  produce 
of  the  farm  is  so  nutritive,  either  as  hay  or  Grass  ;  it  is 
also  invaluable  to  stop  the  scour  in  sheep  or  lambs ;  but 
when  Mr.  Hine  writes  of  Saintfoin  being  cut  in  June  for 
hay,  and  again  for  seed  in  August  in  the  same  year,  he 
must  have  been  altogether  in  the  clouds.  It  is  the  case 
with  broad  Clover,  but  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever with  Saintfoin,  confidently  affirms  their  humble 
servant,  who  has  cultivated  it  for  years.  J,  D. 

Draining  Peculiarities, — It  is  as  well,  when  we  ob- 
serve certain  effects,  to  endeavour  to  trace  their  causes. 
We  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  last  Friday,  on  Saturday 
night  it  thawed  ;  the  next  morning  the  1-inch  drains, 
5  feet  deep,  on  the  Clover  leas  and  Rye.grass  fields  were 
discharging  like  pumps  ;  the  Wheat  fields,  the  fallows 
for  roots,  and  the  Tare  field  scarcely  showed  a  discharge. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  2  The  soil  and  drainage 
were  alike.  Again,  in  the  autumn,  the  Turnip  and 
Mangold  Wurzel  fields  discharged  most  abundantly, 
whilst  the  drains  in  the  Clover  leas,  fallows,  and  stubbles 
did  not  run  at  all.  Is  it  because  the  shading  of  the 
leaves  prevents  evaporation,  and  condenses  large  quan- 
tities of  dew  ?  It  cannot  be  owing  to  deep  and  loose 
cultivation,  because  the  bare  fallows  did  not  discharge. 
Again,  in  May  I  have  observed  the  Wheat  and  other 
fields  discharging  most  abundantly,  whilst  not  a  drop 
flowed  from  a  heavy  crop  of  Tares.  Do  Tares  evaporate 
prodigiously,  whilst  Turnips  attract,  condense,  and 
deposit  moisture  2  Farmers  all  like  Tares  on  heavy 
land— they  dry  and  loosen  the  soil ;  Turnips,  on  the 
contrary,  keep  it  moist.  No  doubt  season  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  By  the  bye,  it  is  a  good  sign  that 
at  last,  in  the  19th  century,  the  Times  agricultural  com- 
missioners have  just  discovered  that  our  national  agri- 
culture is  woefully  deficient.  There  are  hopes  for  the 
future  now.  I  hope  there  is  no  one  now  who  doubts 
about  deep  drainage  answering  in  strong  clays.  J.  J. 
Mechi,  Tipiree-hall,  Jan.  25. 

Italian  Rye-grass. —In  1848  I  sowed  an  acre  of 
Italian  Rye-grass,  in  spring  ;  I  cut  it  in  the  autumn 
twice.  In  1849  I  cut  it  seven  times — that  is,  five  heavy 
mowings,  and  two  inferior  in  October  and  November. 
It  is  now  rather  bare  in  parts.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
I  can  cut  it  again  this  year  productively,  or  whether  I 
had  better  have  it  dug  and  grow  Carrots  ?  How  can  I 
get  rid  of  the  narrow-leaved  Dock  out  of  a  meadow  I 
am  now  entering  upon  2  With  two  acres  I  have  kept 
two  cows,  and  sometimes  three,  in  full  profit  for  the 
whole  year.  By  deep  spade  husbandry,  and  subsoilmg 
with  a  fork  1 4  inches  long  in  the  tines,  I  grow  Italian 
Rye-grass,  Vetches,  and  Rye,  Rape,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
Carrots,  and  Kohl  Rabi,  following  Slacker's  invaluable 
system.  I  buy  hay  and  Oat  straw  ;  the  latter  we  steam 
in  one  of  Richmond's  useful  machines.  I  dig  2  feet 
deep,  and  fork  below.  The  remarks  which  "  Verax  " 
makes  in  page  43  are  generally  true,  as  I  can  practi- 
cally assert ;  but  he  is  incorrect  as  far  as  respects  the 
north,  in  saying  *^  you  may  in  most  neighbourhoods  get 
land  dug.  say  10  inches  deep,  at  id.  per  rod,  that 
will  be  little  more  than  30s.  per  acre."  In  Lan- 
cashire you  cannot  get  it  done  at  that  price  ;  besides, 
id.  per  rod  comes,  according  to  my  calculation,  not  to 
SOs.,  but  to  21.  13s.  id.,  a  material  difference.  As  I 
am  alluding  to  subsoiling  by  the  large  fork — if  "  T.  G.," 
of  Clitheroe,  applies  to  Whittaker,  the  blacksmith  in 
Accringtou,  he  will  make  him  a  first-rate  fork,  such  as 


has  done  good  service  to  your  obedient  servant,  R,  W. 
P.S.  We  use  the  large  fork  in  summer  between  the 
rows  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  lifting  the  soil  14  inches 
deep,  and  find  it  very  successful.  [A  good  workman  will 
earn  2s.  ^d.  per  day  at  digging  10  inches  deep,  what 
may  be  called  an  adhesive  loam,  for  id.  per  rod.  You 
had  better  dig  the  Rye-grass  stubble  for  Carrots. 
Docks  must  be  pulled  up.] 

The  able  Pamphlet  of  Mr.  Huxtalle  is  justly  ex- 
citing attention  amongst  agriculturists  at  the  present 
moment.  I  must,  however,  confess  I  am  not  so  hope- 
ful as  the  author  of  the  feasibility  of  growing  Wheat  at 
5s.  per  bushel,  and  meat  at  hd.  per  lb.  Few  farmers 
of  intelligence  will  fail  to  admit  that  his  views  on  the 
general  principles  of  farm  management  are  sound  and 
good,  and  that  if  such  principles,  skilfully  put  in  prac- 
tice, will  not  realise  a  profit,  we  may  despair  of  success 
under  any  other.  His  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
manual  labour  to  carry  out  the  course  of  management 
he  recommends  is  so  very  far  below  the  amount  which 
experience  has  taught  us  to  be  necessary  under  a  much 
lower  system  of  culture,  that  I  fear  the  effect  of  his 
essay,  without  further  explanation,  will  be  to  depress 
and  dishearten,  rather  than  rouse  and  encourage  the 
large  class  of  farmers  who  cling  still  to  the  customs  of 
their  forefathers,  and  who  are  really  the  class  most  in 
need  of  aid.  If  Mr.  Huxtable  can  adduce  one  instance 
in  which  the  course  of  husbandry  he  recommends  has 
been  pursued  at  the  small  cost  in  labour  he  assumes  to 
be  practicable,  and  where  the  land  has  remained  free 
from  Couch  at  the  end  of  the  course,  as  he  assumes  it 
would  be  at  the  commencement,  and  would  kindly 
furnish  the  public  with  the  items  of  expense  in  manual 
labour  during  the  course,  he  would  confer  an  obligation 
on  the  agriculturist.  I  have  adopted  a  somewhat 
similar  course  to  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Huxtable, 
but  have  found  my  labour  bill  to  exceed  double  the 
amount  stated  by  him,  and  in  regard  to  the  item  of 
l\d.  per  bushel  for  threshing  Wheat,  I  cannot  get  the 
work  done  under  4rf.  per  bushel.  R.  F,  W.  [The  cost 
to  us,  including  coals,  per  centage  on  machinery,  and 
labour,  is  less  than  2d.  per  bushel.] 

Railway  and  Farm  Hedgerows. — Travelling  the  other 
day  to  and  from  Birmingham,  I  observed  men  carefully 
digging  the  earth  close  to  the  roots  and  stems  of  the 
thorns  forming  the  railway  fence.  A  good  many  reflec- 
tions at  once  presented  themselves  to  my  mind.  Why 
was  this  being  done  2  Because  it  was  profitable  to  do 
it  ;  cultivation  and  the  absence  of  weeds  naturally  pro- 
moted the  vigour  and  strength  of  the  fence.  Well,then, 
if  it  was  profitable  to  do  this,  why  don't  farmers  adopt 
the  same  plan  2  They  are  supposed  to  be  keen  calcu- 
lators, and  yet  not  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  did  I 
see  in  the  thousands  of  hedgerows  diverging  at  right 
angles  from  the  railway  fence.  Was  it  prejudice  ? 
want  of  capital  2  want  of  inclination  2  or  want  of  ob- 
servation 2  or  what  could  this  neglect  arise  from  2  I  do 
consider  the  Birmingham  railway  fences  to  be  a  length- 
ened and  running  commentary  and  censure  upon  the 
defective  hedgerow-ism  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Land- 
lords and  tenants,  too,  may  be  forgiven  for  having  had 
bequeathed  to  them  a  mass  of  ancestral  deformities  mis- 
called hedges  ;  but  surely  something  might  be  done  to 
diminish  sheer  enormities  to  keep  them  clean  and 
trimmed  into  decent  shape.  Hedges  will  pay  for  clean- 
liness and  cultivation,  as  well  as  Beans  or  Turnips,  and 
they  need  it  as  much.  I  hope  no  British  farmer  will 
for  the  future  be  found  growing  his  own  fire-wood,  or 
saving  pollards  for  gate  posts,  or  preferring  wooden 
hurdles  to  iron  or  netting.  When  we  have  more  capital 
in  agriculture  and  fewer  waggons,  all  our  gates  and 
posts  will  I  expect  be  of  iron.  Even  the  surveyor's 
sign  posts  and  the  name  plates  on  our  carts  would  be 
infinitely  cheaper  in  the  long  run  if  made  of  cast  iron. 
But  to  return  to  our  hedgerows.  How  often  do  I  see 
a  new  bank  planted  with  Thorn-fence,  unhoed  for 
years  ;  consequently  the  fence  itself  can  scarcely  main- 
tain its  mere  stunted  existence,  whilst  overgrown  and 
almost  stifled  by  enormous  Thistles  and  other  weeds, 
producing  luxuriant  crops  of  seeds  to  stock  the  ad- 
joining fields.  I  find  practically  that  by  cutting  down 
to  reasonable  proportions  an  old  fence,  and  brushing  it 
annually  just  about  the  1st  of  July  (after  the  partridges 
have  hatched),  you  get  your  bank  covered  with  good 
Grass  instead  of  miserable  weeds.  The  top  should  be 
like  the  thin  edge  of  a  wedge.  The  railway  fence  is 
effective,  although  only  18  inches  wide  ;  the  field  hedge- 
rows are  non-effective,  although  frequently  18  feet 
wide.  How  can  any  useful  vegetation  take  place  under 
a  shade  10  to  20  feet  high  2  I  have  now  vented  my 
spleen  about  the  waste  of  land  and  money  occasioned  by 
bad  hedgerows.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree-hall,  Jan.  25. 

Scotch  Carts. — To  your  correspondents  "  A.  B.  C." 
and  "  L.  V.  R.,"  I  shall  reply  as  briefly  as  possible  in 
respect  to  these  carts.  1  thank  the  latter  for  saying 
"  your  readers  are  indebted  to  me  for  many  a  pleasant 
paragraph,"  I  hope  this  will  be  of  a  similar  mould. 
First,  I  never  gave  any  measurements  or,  weight  of  the 
above  carts,  but  I  may  say  7  cwt.  is  about  their  weight. 
They  were  much  knocked  about  by  my  men,  and  are 
now  as  strong  as  ever,  showing  they  are  not  of  a 
'•  gingerbread"  construction.  The  co^t  for  these  was 
12/.  each,  made  to  tilt,  as  I  conceive  all  farm  carts 
ought  to  be.  If  made  fixed  or  "dormant  bodied,"  the 
cost,  as  all  know,  would  have  been  less — most  of  the 
Cumberland  carts  are  thus  made.  If  Cumberland 
claims  parentage  to  these  carts,  Berwickshire  and  Rox- 
burghshire have  done  what  the  duty  of  the  offspring 
should  be,  viz.,  to  surpass  in  excellence  their  parents. 
"  A.  B.  C."  says  "  the  Cumberland  carts  might  be  im- 
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I  proved  under  skilful  hands."  So  "  L.  V.  R."  has  not 
!  a  perfect  cart  to  recommend,  but  "  X.  Y.  Z.*'  cer- 
tainly has,  and  W.  Mather,  of  Kalemouth,  Kelso,  is  the 
maker,  and  never  were  finer  carts  or  better  wheels  ever 
manufactured.  "  L.  V.  R."  speaks  of  the  *'  famous 
border  carts" — mine  are  amongst  these,  but  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  construction  of  carts  in  every  village  in 
England,  every  wheelright  fancies  he  can  build  a  cart, 
and  yet  many  of  these  are  the  greatest  simpletons.  I 
could  wish  many  a  Hampshire  maker  would  wheel  him- 
self about  and  march,  and  let  some  better  artificers 
take  their  place.  If  a  plough  is  to  be  made,  or  any 
work  required,  a  tree  or  half  a  tree  must  be  cut  up, 
and  charged  in  the  bill ;  all  the  wood  they  can,  they  use, 
then  cut  aud  trim  ;  the  cuttings  and  trimmings  are  all 
in  the  bill.  What  improvements  can  a  man  introduce 
or  get  doue  with  such  a  class  of  blunderers  %  They 
also  make  the  farm  servant  believe  in  the  excellence  of 
clumsiness.  I  wish  in  every  village  there  was  a  well- 
educated  smith  and  wheelright  ;  but  at  present  we 
must  go  far  away  from  home  for  good  farm  implements. 
"Some  bave  introduced  iron  wheels  for  carts  and  drills, 
highly  stupid  inventions  ou  a  farm.  I  need  not  dilate 
upon  their  imperfections.  I  recommended  Scotch  carts 
as  better  than  waggons,  and  better  than  any  cart  I  ever 
saw  in  England,  many  of  which  are' very  "  cockney,"  us 
«  L.  V.  R."  knows,  and  "  A.  B.  C."  can  testify.  In 
their  arguments  these  gentlemen  have,  I  fear, "  couped," 
Scottice,  "  upset,"  both  themselves  and  their  carts. 
X,  r.  Zm  Hants, 

Qualification  of  Land  Agents, — Your  correspondent 
"  B.  M.,"  in  a  late  Gazette,  jumps  to  hia  own  conclu- 
sions, unwarranted  by  any  observations  of  mine,  as  my 
reasoning  never  went  to  prove  that  a  moderate  scientific 
or  classical  education  would  alone  fit  a  man  for  this 
duty,  unless  accompanied  by  sound  practical  knowledge. 
The  absence  of  either  renders  a  person  incompetent  to 
perform  the  services  necessary,  and  will  inevitably 
cause  any  one  "to  strike  on  a  sand  bank."  Why 
should  not  practical  agriculture  form  a  portion  of  the 
studies  alluded  to  \  1  quite  agree  with  "  B.  M."  that  a 
mere  literary  person  or  "  fire-side  farmer  "  would  only 
form  a  parallel  to  the  lawyer  land  agent.  B. 

Cumberland  Clod-crusher  afid  Cart. — I  am  sorry  I 
omitted  to  reply  to  "  Clericus  "  on  the  subject  of  the 
Cumberland  clod-erusher.  The  precise  weight  of  a 
6  feet  square  implement  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  obtain 
very  easily  ;  those  commonly  used,  of  the  form  and 
size  described,  a  pair  of  the  light  Cumberland  horses 
walk  easily  away  with.  As  to  the  "teeth,"  the  edges 
of  the  angles  of  the  cross-bars  or  breakers  may  be  shod 
with  iron  if  desired  ;  well-seasoned  ash  lasts,  however, 
as  they  say  here,  "a  serious  long  time" — very  many 
years.  The  carpenter  of  "  Clericus,"  who  cannot  make 
a  tool  of  the  kind  for  less  than  4.I.,  ought  not  to  make  it 
at  all ;  the  best  workman,  with  the  best  wood,  would 
here  charge  no  more  than  30s.  If,  after  the  descriptions 
given  by  "  A.  B.  C."  and  myself,  this  or  any  other 
carpenter  or  joiner  cannot  make  the  implement,  I  am 
afraid  lu3  head  must  be  of  a  nature  incapable  of  being 
influenced  by  any  clod-crusher  yet  invented.  With 
regard  to  the  Cumberland  carts,  "A.  B.  C."  may  be 
assured  that  their  just  price  is  only  10/.,  with  side 
pieces,  the  whole  made  of  the  best  seasoned  wood,  and 
capable  of  carrjing  a  ton  of  lime  or  coal.  Nay,  at 
Penrith,  a  respectable  cartwright  declares  that  he 
charges  only  9/.,  but  says  '*  he  gets  his  wood  handier  " 
than  the  mountaineers  do;  10/.  and  11/.  also,  is  the 
price  of  the  Scotch  carts  on  the  borders  and  in  North- 
umberland (see  Mr.  Allen's  paper  read  before  the 
Newcastle  Farmers'  Club  last  year).  "A.  B.  C.'s"  cart 
of  15/.,  and  "X.  Y.  Z.'s"  of  2G/.,  are  neither  of  them 
the  common  farm  cart  of  the  North.  L.  V.  R. 

Advertisement  Duty. — There  is  a  notice  in  your  News. 
paper  in  favour  of  a  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the 
advertisement  duty.  This  duty  interferes  more  with 
the  interests  of  farmers  than  many  persons  are  aware 
of.  Ever  since  my  return  from  America,  I  have 
frequently  complained  of  the  evil  it  occasions.  It  is  often 
supposed  that  newspapers  in  America  are  filled  with 
politics,  and  most  travellers  regard  them  as  mere  vehicles 
of  opinions.  They  are  not  so — they  are  means  by 
which  time  is  economised,  and  business  extended  and 
carried  on.  The  news  they  contain  is  generally  con- 
finedj  to  a  few  lines,  the  rest  of  the  papers  being  filled 
with  advertisements.  Whatever  a  farmer  or  shopkeeper 
has  for  sale  he  advertises.  lu  England,  farmers  are 
compelled  to  lose,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  day  in 
order  to  go  to  a  market  town,  and  say  that  they  have 
half  a  dozen  pigs  for  sale,  or  six  bushels  of  Vetches  or 
Peas,  or  whatever  else  they  may  have.  Oftentimes 
they  fail  in  selling  their  articles,  and  a  fortnight  after, 
find  that  there  was  some  person  not  far  off  who  would 
have  purchased  of  them.  Could  the  farmer  have 
advertised  what  he  had  for  sale,  he  would  have  saved 
his  market,  and  might  have  arranged  the  sale  at  his  own 
house.  In  the  town  of  Buffaloe,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  there  were  12  newspapers  published  a  few  years 
since,  of  which  five  were  daily  papers,  and  two  German 
' — but  they  contained  hardly  any  news.  They  were 
sustained  as  advertisement  sheets  for  the  use  of  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  shopkeepers  in 
the  towns,  which  is  the  case  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Again,  supposing  such  advertisements  to  be  as 
frequent  in  this  country  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  farmers  constantly  saw  notices  of  new 
machines,  new  implements,  economical  means  for 
roofing  &c.,  before  them,  their  present  obstinate 
prejudices  would  be  overcome,  and  by  this  simple 
influence  activity  and  inquiry  would  supplant  indolence, 


and  the  dull  belief  that  what  a  man  has  seen  practised 
for  20  years  must  be  incapable  of  improvement.  T.  F. 


Farmers'  Clubs- 

Newcastle,  Aug. — I.  "  fVhich  is  the  best  method 
of  improiiing  Grass  land  when  it  has  become  hide- 
bound ?  " 

Mr.  Glover  announced  that  he  had  received  communications 
on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  of  Cramlington,  aud 
from  Mr.  D.  F.  Jones,  a  Fifeshire  fiirnier,  both  of  which  he 
would  read.  Before  doing  so,  he  would  just  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  it  was  little  to  the  credit  of  a  Club  possessing  200 
memberK,  to  send  only  two  communications  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  for  to-day's  discussion.  ^Mr.  Taylor  wrote  as 
follows  ; — "  The  idea  conveyed  to  me  by  the  terra  hidebound  is, 
that  the  roots  of  the  Grass  are  so  interlaced,  and  so  firmly 
matted  together,  as  to  resemble  peat ;  that  the  blades  of  Grass 
sent  up  are  so  puny  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  thick 
covering  of  dead  though  undecomposcd  vegetable  matter,  and 
that  the  roots  and  dead  blades  together  form  so  impenetrable 
a  thatch  that  the  access  of  air  and  moisture  is  all  but  entirely 
prevented.  Last  autumn,  after  a  continuance  of- wet  weather, 
I  examined  a  Grass  field  at  Cranilington,  laid  out  in  the  high, 
old-fashioned  ridges.  Whilst  the  furrows  were  so  wet  that 
every  passing  animal  left  its  impress,  the  tops  of  the  ridges 
were  as  hard  and  dry  as  in  the  height  of  summer.  In  fact, 
upon  the  removal  of  the  turf,  it  was  found  that  tlie  rain  had 
not  penetrated  the  soil — that  each  ridge  had  turned  off  the 
water  as  well  as  any  well-built  and  careiully  covered  corn 
stack.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned.  The  rains  not  ouly  bringdown  many  substances 
fitted  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants,  but,  by  percolating  the 
soil,  open  a  passage  for  the  air ;  and  then  fuliow  all  those  die- 
mical  changes  in  the  soil  without  which  vegetation  must  soon 
be  at  a  staudstill.  In  attempting  to  restore  to  hidebound 
land  its  proper  degree  of  productiveness,  all  our  endeavours 
must  tend  to  the  breaking  up  of  this  thatch,  that  air  and  mois- 
ture may  be  admitted,  to  promote  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  matter.  Seeing  a  description  of  a  scarifier  in  the 
'British  Husbandry'  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  I 
had  one  constructed  according  to  the  plan  there  laid  down,  and 
tried  it  upon  one  portion  of  a  field  that  was  completely  hide- 
bound. After  the  land  had  been  well  combed  and  scaritied, 
the  whole  field  was  top-dressed  with  lime  and  soil,  at  the  rate 
of  about  25  tons  per  acre.  The  produce  was  not  weighed,  but 
every  one  who  saw  it  was  of  opinion  tliat  the  scaritied — which 
was  the  worst  part  of  the  field  —  carried  twice  as  heavy  a 
crop  as  the  better,  but  unscarified  portion.  Scarifying  was 
tried  sulsequently  on  several  occasions,  and  in  each  with 
marked  good  effects.  This  implement  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Throckley,  who  has,  I  have  no  doubt, 
found  it  equally  usel'ul  in  impruving  his  Grass  lands.  1  hope 
other  members  of  our  Club  will  give  this,  or  some  other 
implemeni;  on  the  same  principle,  a  trial,  and  let  us  know  the 
results.  The  answer  that  I  should  be  iucliued  to  give  to  this 
question  is — That  after  the  land  has  been  well  scarified,  a 
heavy  dressing  of  caustic  lime  (or  of  some  other  substance 
tending  to  promote  the  rapid  decomposition  of  organic  matter) 
be  givtn  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring,  and  this  well  harrowed 
in," — Mr.  I).  F.  Jones,  a  Fifesbire  farmer  (continued  Mr. 
Glover),  had  written  as  follows  :— '*  Hidebound  Grass  laud,  if  I 
understand  the  terra  properly,  is  where  there  is,  from  a  long 
continuance  of  pasturage,  an  accumulation  of  undecomposed 
or  partially  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  which  remains  in 
this  state  from  the  want  of  fri-e  access  of  air,  and  its  con- 
sequent decomposing  eii'ect.  Undecomposed  vegetable  remains, 
instead  of  acting  as  a  manure,  act  as  a  poison  to  the  growing 
plants.  Instance,  peat.  But  when  the  various  chemical 
elements  which  compose  or  build  up  these  organic  remains  are 
freed  frora  the  organic  combinations  in  which  they  eiiisted  when 
forming  a  part  of  an  organised  being,  and  on  decompositiou 
enter  into  other  chemical  (inorganic)  combiuations,  they  form 
a  most  valuable  source  of  food  for  the  living  plant.  Many  of 
the  members  of  the  Newcastle  Farmers'  Club  are  well  aware 
of  one  of  the  great  distinctions  between  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms — that  the  former  requires  that  its  food  should 
be  entirely  of  an  inorganic  nature,  either  derived  frora  the 
mineral  world  or  from  organic  decompositioD,  It  is  still 
doubtful  if  the  parasitic  plants  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  but 
with  this  we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  The  latter,  the  animal 
kingdom,  requires  that  its  food  should  be  in  an  organised  state. 
The  food  of  animals  consists  ot  but  a  few  of  the  chemical 
elements  ;  and  these  must  be  presented  in  an  organised 
form,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  Were  it  not  so,  a  lump 
of  charcoal,  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  harts- 
horn, would  be  nearly  all  that  a  man  would  require  as  food — 
a  dinner  the  members  of  the  Newcastle  Farmers'  Club  would 
not  much  fancy  to  find  on  the  table  wbeu  they  enter  the 
dining  room.  If  the  hidebindiug  be  caused  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  imperfectly-decomposed  vegetable  matter,  the  remedy 
will  be  simple — namely,  admit  ilie  air,  and  employ  such 
manures  as  will  exercise  a  decomposing  effect  on  the 
organic  matter.  To  admit  the  air,  1  would  recommend  tha 
use  of  a  most  efficient  implement  made  by  Mr.  Slight,  of 
Edinburgh,  a  subsoil- stirrer,  worked  by  two  horses.  Harrows 
may  also  be  used  with  advantage.  Added  to  these  mechanical 
operations,  a  dose  of  quicklime,  or  lime  and  salt;  and  if  the 
pasture  be  very  old,  a  dose  of  bone-dust.  In  recommending  the 
subsoil-stirrer,  I  am  supposing  that  the  land  is  thoroughly 
drained.  If  not,  let  this  be  the  first  operation  performed." — 
Mr.  Stephenson  said,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  that  the 
scarifier  named  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  which  was  now  in  his 
(Mr,  S.'s)  possession,  consisted  of  12  or  14  coulters,  fixed  in  a 
frame,  with  a  large  wheel  before  it.  These  coulters  could  be 
driven  5  inches  into  the  turf ;  and  by  using  it  first  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  then  crosswise,  the  ground  was  efiectually  cut  up. 
He  made  use  of  it  last  spring.  The  season,  since,  had  not  been 
favourable,  and  he  could  hardly  ,>et  make  any  report  of  the 
result.  He  considered  the  question  now  under  discussion  to 
be  one  of  very  great  importance.  A  great  portion  ot  the  Grass 
land  in  this  district,  owing  to  the  fog  not  being  destroyed,  did 
uot  produce  one-third  of  the  Grass  which  it  was  capable  of 
yielding.  He  had  tried  different  ways,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  effectual  metuod  of  destroying  the  fog 
was  to  pare  aud  burn.  He  had  repeatedly  limed  hidebounu 
land— one  field  three  times  over — and  had  at  last  obtained  a 
good  herbage  ;  but  it  had  taken  nine  years  to  accomplish  this 
— three  succesbive  dressings  every  three  years.  He  had  applied 
guano— and  that  method  had  failed.  He  had  applied  soot  at 
the  rate  of  50  buj^hels  per  acre,  which  completely  destroyed  all 
vegetation  for  two  years  ;  but  now  the  pasture  was  much 
improved.  He  found  that  paring  and  burning,  and  giving  six 
loads  ot  lime  to  the  acre,  ivas  the  most  effectual  method.  You 
only  lose  one  year's  Grass  by  bo  doing-  After  the  ashes  and 
lime  were  applied  to  the  land,  and  it  was  pi^perly  harrowed, 
the  Grass  and  Clover  seed  should  be  sown,  and  the  following 
year  there  would  be  a  splendid  pasture.  He  spoke  from  experi- 
ence. He  was  aware  that  several  members  of  the  Club  would 
condemn  this  plan,  because  the  best  of  the  land  was  for  a  time 
destroyed  by  the  burning.  Eut  what  of  that,  if  by  so  doing  you 
eventually  made  tne  land  of  greater  value  1  He  was  quite 
satisfied,  he  repeated,  that  there  was  a  large  breadth  of  land 
not  producing  a  third  of  what  it  would  do,  if  the  top  soil  were 
removed. — Mr.  W.  Kell  remarked,  that  paring  and  burning 
had  this  recommendation,  he  understood,  that  it  destroyed  the 
ova  of  insects  injurious  to  the  crops, — The  Chaiksian  said,  it 
was  certainly  a  staggering  remedy  for  hidebound  land,  to  take 
the  hide  off  altogether.  What  had  Mr.  Matthews  to  say  on  the 
subject  ?^Mr,  Matthews  said  paring  was  the  most  effectual 


remedy.  Five  acres  of  land  were  now  under  experiment  at 
Beamish,  by  burning  and  other  modes,  and  he  would  commu- 
nicate the  result  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  There  was  a 
subsoil  plough  of  Ransome's  which  was  an  excellent  instru- 
ment, disturbing  the  whole  ot  the  soil  without  removing  it. 
He  must  support  the  views  of  Mr.  Stephenson.  By  his  method 
you  got  a  more  thorough  change  of  herbage,  and  quicker,  and 
could  apply  whatever  seeds  jou  thought  proper.  II.  "  iVhether 
is  it  more  projitahle  to  fallow  after  Beans,  when  they  are  substi- 
tuted for  Grass  seeds,  so  making  a  seven  years'  course,  or  to  take  a 
white  crop  after  Beans,  making  an  eight  years'  course,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  non-deterioration  oftlie  land."~The  SECEETAur 
again  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  "The 
finishing  the  course  of  cropping  at  the  seventh  instead  of  the 
ei-hth  year,"  he  said,  "  would  be  at  once  set  down  as  a  com- 
plete sacrifice  of  a  crop,  were  it  not  that  many  good  and 
money-making  farmers  consider  the  former  course  more  profit- 
able. The  grounds  of  this  preference  I  find  it  impossible  to 
discover.  It  is  acknowledged  that  land  can  be  kept  in  condi- 
tion under  the  usual  four-course  of  cropping,  provided  we 
insure  against  the  failure  of  the  Grass  seeds,  by  the  substitu- 
tion, occasionally,  of  some  crop  which  shall  neither  impoverish 
the  soil  nor  allow  of  its  being  overrun  with  weeds.  Since  the 
eight-years'  course  is  merely  that  of  the  four-years  repeated. 
Beans  being  substituted  the  second  time  over  tor  Grass  seeds 
thii  Bean  crop,  since  we  are  unable  to  continue  the  course  by 
taking  the  usual  white  crop  after  it,  must  either  impoverish  the 
soil  ur  render  it  foul.  If  either  of  these  conclusions  has  any 
foundation,  then  the  advocates  of  the  seven-years'  course  may 
be  in  the  n;;ht.  Does,  then,  the  Bean  crop  leave  the  land  in  a 
foul  condition  ?  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  when  Beans  are 
sown  on  foul  land,  iu  spite  of  the  character  they  have  for 
smothering  weeds,  they  will  leave  the  land  in  as  bad  (if  not 
worse)  condition  than  when  they  were  sown,  if  the  usual 
broadcast  method  is  followed.  But  under  these  circnmstancea 
the  hay  crop  would  be  equally  liable  to  the  objection.  When, 
however,  as  in  the  Lothians  of  Scotland  and  in  some  parts  ot" 
our  own  county,  the  Bean  crop  is  drilled  at  intervals  of  2  feet 
or  more,  repeatedly  horse-hoed,  hand-weeded,  and  set  up  iu 
the  same  manner  as  Potatoes,  it  must,  so  far  from  leaving  the 
land  out  of  order,  be  one  of  the  crops  best  adapted  to  the 
cleaning  of  it.  Intact,  on  soils  much  addicted  to  the  growth 
of  weeds,  the  hay  crop  is  found  so  much  to  encourage  this 
tendency  that  the  Bean  crop  is  often  substituted,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  the  land  clean.  This,  then,  cannot  be  a  suflicient 
reason  for  the  omission  of  the  white  crop.  Does  the  Bean  crop 
exhaust  the  land  more  than  the  hay  crop  ?  From  data  afforded 
by  'Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  chemistry,'  I  have 
Calculated  that  the  following  is  the  total  amount  of  substances 
taken  up  by  the  crops  in  the  usual  foui -course  of  husbandry  ; 
Inorganic  Organic 

Fallow,  "I  flatter.  Matter.  Total, 

Wheat,    )■ 536  lbs.  Sotji  lb.  i 

Oats,       J  } 13,40(X 

Hay  209  lbs.  42Dllb.  j 

Substituting  Beans  for  hay  : 
Fallow,  ) 

"Wheal,    } 3G  lbs S3G41b.-) 

Oats,       j  } 13,45(P 

Beaus      210  lbs.  43+0  lb.) 

We  have,  then,  a  balance  of  50  lbs.  per  acre,  or  three-tenths  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  produce,  against  the  Beau  crop— an  amount 
scarcely  appreciable  at  any  tune,  but  utterly  lost  sight  of  when 
we  consider  that  this  excess  is  in  the  organic  constituents,  and 
call  to  mind  that  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  of  plants  may 
be  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  It  must,  too,  be  of  still  less 
consequence  in  the  nighhourhood  of  Newcastle,  throughout 
which  60  great  an  amount  of  organic  elements — in  the  forms  of 
chloride  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  carbonic  acid,  <fcc. — is 
sent  into  the  atmosphere,  by  the  combustion  of  coal  and  refuse 
frora  the  mines,  and  which  must  be  brought  down  again,  in 
quantity,  by  every  shower.  No  account  has  here  been  made  of 
the  aftermath  of  the  hay.  I  think  we  may  say  that  it  exhausts 
the  land  to  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  extent  of  the  crop  of  hay.. 
If  we  take  this  view  we  snail  have  then  : 

Course  with  hay 14,525 

Course  with  Beans        13,450 

Or  the  hay  crop  exhausts  the  land  to  the  amount  of  1000  lbs., 
more  than  the  Beau  crop.  There  is  no  doubt  that  though  the 
total  amount  varies  so  little,  yet  the  difterent  constituents  com- 
bined to  form  this  total  vary  in  tlie  two  crops.  But  even  this, 
is  in  favour  of  the  Bean  crop  ;  for  it  deprives  the  land  of  a  less 
weight  of  substances  useful  to  the  grain  crops  than  does  the 
hay.  This  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  analyses  of  the  two 
crops.  Neither,  then,  can  this  ground  of  preference  be  sus- 
tained. In  cases  where  an  actual  comparison  of  the  two 
methods  has  been  made,  the  sole  evidence  taken  has  probably 
been  tht:  succeeding  Wheat  crop.  That  this  should  be  tetter 
by  fallowing  after  Beans  is  only  to  be  expected  ;  since  the  great 
bulk  of  that  nutritive  matter  iu  the  soil,  which  might  have  been 
assimilattd  by  the  Oat  crop  (and  this  more  especially  of  the 
soluble  silicates,  which  would  have  been  used  in  the  building 
up  of  the  stem  aud  husk  of  the  Oat),  has  been  left  in  the  soil  as 
so  much  extra  manure  for  the  crop  of  Wheat.  But  let  us  try 
each  course  fairly,  remembering  that  the  manure  must  be  pro- 
portional to  the  number  and  description  ot  crops,  and  the  land 
treated  in  a  hushandlike  manner  when  under  the  Bean  crop, 
and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  we  shall  hear  little  more  ot' 
fallowing  after  Beans."— Mr,  Robson  said,  one  course  would 
be  more  profitable  than  another  according  to  circumstances. 
On  laud  naturally  good,  andin  rich  condition,  like  Mr.  Stephen- 
son's, no  doubt  an  eight  years'  course  was  the  most  profitable  ; 
but  on  poor  land  it  was  advisable  to  fallow  after  Beans,  and 
not  to  take  a  white  crop,  or  you  would  make  your  poor  land 
still  poorer. — Mr.  Stephenson  differed  from  the  last  speaker. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  he  lived  in  Goshen.  Let  them  only 
exert  themselves,  and  they  would  bring  their  land  into  as  higR 
condition  as  any  in  Tyneside,  if  they  would  only  expend 
capital.  He  considered  that  to  fallow  after  Beans  was  farming 
land  to  perfection.  By  taking  a  crop  of  Wheat  or  Oats  yon. 
were  extracting  from  the  land  what  was  essential  to  the  green 
crop.  The  method  he  would  recommend  was  to  fallow  aftep 
Beans — then  have  a  green  crop — then  Wheat,  seed,  two  years 
Grass  and  Oats,  fallow,  Wheat,  Beans,  making  an  8-3 ears' course.- 
By  this  method  you  always  had  your  land  in  good  heart,  and  your 
crops  would  be  much  improved,  particularly  Clover,  of  which, 
instead  of  having  only  a  ton  to  the  acre,  and  nothing  but  Bye- 
grass,  you  would,  in  a  favourable  year,  have  nearly  three  tons^ 
and  full  of  Clover.  He  had  this  year  had  a  field  in  Clover  which 
was  fallowed  after  Beans,  and  the  first  cut  weighed  2J  tons  per 
acre.  The  best  way,  he  would  repeat,  to  keep  land  in  good 
heart,  was  to  fallow  after  Beans.  III.  Failure  of  the  Beoad 
Clover:  What  is  the  reasoyi  assigned  for  the  failure  of  the  Broad 
Clover,  andwhat  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  this  loss  ? — Mr. 
Weeks  said  the  cause  of  the  failure,  according  to  th& 
general  opinion,  was  that  the  land  grew  tired  of  growing  the 
crop.  Yet  there  were  two  fields  near  him— one  of  which  had 
grown  Clover  every  four  years  from  time  immemorial,  and  the 
other  had  only  been  sown  with  Clover  this  year^ — and  the  former 
had  yielded  an  abundant  crop,  while  the  latter  was  almost  a  total 
failure. — Mr.  Colbeck  observed  that  the  question  was  one  of 
great  difficulty.  A  neighbour  of  his  who  had  been  sorely  baffled 
with  his  Clover,  said  he  would  mak''  the  land  grow  it,  but  he 
had  been  obliged  to  give  in— the  land  beat  him.  He  (Mr.  Col- 
beck)  had  tried  various  experiments,  but  without  arriving  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion.  He  did  not  think  that  the  failure 
arose  from  the  absence  of  inorganic  constituents  In  the  soil. 
The  same  land  that  could  nor  be  made  to  grow  broad  Clover 
would  grow  Beans,  and  the  two  crops  required  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  constituents,  A  French  writer  on  agriculture 
ascribed  the  failure  to  a  parasitical  plant,  the  Lesser  Broom- 
rape  (or  Orobanche  minor).    He  said  that  in  Flanders  it  had 
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beeu  found  that  this  plant,  whose  seed  resembled  that  of  the 
Clover,  destroyed  the  crop.  Perhaps  the  members  of  the  club 
would  keep  a  look-out,  and  see  if  they  could  detect  it  among 
their  Clover.  There  was  also  another  parasitical  plant— the 
Clover  Dodder  (Cuscuta  Trifolii),  which  might  be  a  cause  of 
the  failure.— Mr.  John  Cookson  said  the  general  opinion  was 
that  the  land  became  "  Clover-sick."  If  the  failure  was  caused 
by  a  parasitical  plant,  how  came  it  that  the  same  seed  would 
give  you  a  good  crop  on  fresh  land,  although  it  gave  you 
Sttle  or  none  on  the  old  land  ?— Mr.  Johnson  said,  he  only 
knew  that  a  crop  of  Clover  was  often  very  bad  to  come  at.  He 
had  ploughed  a  field  that  had  been  in  Grass  50  years  or  more, 
and  sown  it  with  Clover  ;  and  he  had  not  a  stem  to  cat.  The 
field  would  not  grow  Clover.  It  was  rather  better  the  second 
year,  certainly  ;  but  it  was  not  so  good  as  he  looked  for. — Sir. 
W.  Stephenson  said,  he  never  wanted  Clover  :  he  always  had 
plenty  ;  but  be  only  sowed  it  every  eight  years,  and  with  Beans 
between.  They  mi^fht  talk  of  chemistry  as  they  liked,  which 
bad  undoubtedly  done  much  for  us,  but  had  enlightened  us 
little  as  to  the  failure  of  the  Clover  ;  he  was  convinced  that  the 
principal  cause  of  failure  was  from  such  frequent  repetition. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

JANUARY. 
liAMHEEMUiK  Sheep  Fabsi,  Jaiu  21.— Winter  has  now  fairly 
set  in.  and  that  with  no  ordinary  severity.  Ic  began  on  the 
28th  December,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  10°,  accompanied 
■with  a  hurricane  of  wind.  The  frost  has  continued  ever  since 
TTith  greater  or  less  intensity,  occasionally  varied  with  slight 
showers  of  snow.  In  this  way  the  surface  of  the  ground  was 
fi-ozen  to  the  depth  of  7  or  S  inches,  and  a  substantial  founda- 
tion laid  for  a  snow  storm,  which  began  in  earnest  on  the 
12th  ult.  The  average  depth  is  now  between  IS  and  "JO  inches  ; 
in  many  places  the  wTeaths  are  from  6  to  10  feet  deep.  As  it 
did  not  come  on  without  sufBcient  warning,  there  was  plenty  of 
time  to  have  the  sheep  laid  in  to  proper  shelter.  We  are  now 
haying  the  whole  of  them,  and  considering  that  this  is  the  first 
genuine  snow  storm  our  hills  have  experienced  for  six  or  seven 
Tears,  the  sheep  are  eating  the  hay  much  more  greedily  than 
we  had  anticipated.  The  common  allowance  is  a  stone  to  every 
score  of  sheep,  or  something  like  1|  lb.  per  head.  As  the  snow 
is  deep,  and  they  can  get  very  little  heather,  the  hay  is  supplied 
to  them  morning  and  evening.  The  rams  were  removed  from 
the  ewes  on  the  5th  ult.,  after  having  been  among  them  for  six 
weeks.  They  are  now  in  an  inclosure  by  themselves,  and  re- 
ceive a  small  allowance  of  Turnips  daily,  just  sufiicieut  to  keep 
them  in  moderate  condition.  Before  the  frost  set  in,  we  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  greater  part  of  our  yellow  Turnips 
either  stored  or  earthed  up  with  the  plough.  These,  we  trust, 
Tpill  be  safe,  though  we  are  rather  apprehensive  for  those 
which  are  still  unprotected.  The  weather  has  been  very  un- 
favourable  for  either  storing  or  earthing  up.  When  free  from 
fi'ost,  the  ground  was  generally  too  wet  for  introducing  a 
plouixh  among  them  ;  for  unless  the  soil  be  dry,  it  drags  on 
the  breast  of  the  plough  and  makes  very  imperfect  work,  be- 
sides the  poaching  it  causes,  to  the  injury,  as  we  think,  of  the 
succeeding  grain  crop,  even  though  it  be  afterwards  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  frost.  Before  the  snow,  the  carting  out  of 
manure  for  Turnips,  and  top-dressing  of  a  piece  of  old  Grass 
with  earth,  was  the  principal  work  of  the  farm  horses.  Now, 
however,  man  and  horse  are  fully  occupied  in  providing  mth 
hay  those  lots  of  sheep  which  lie  nearest  to  the  steading.  A 
Xianvinerrauir  Famner. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Agbiccltueal  Politics  :   Falcon.  Tour  last  article  must  be 

declined — with  thanks. 
Bad  Bdtteb.  :  S  R  S  asks,  in  the  Gazette  of  Jan.  26,  for  the 
cause  of  his  butter  being  bad  both  in  texture  and  taste  ; 
cows  fed  on  Mangold  Wurzel  and  Beans,  with  scrupulous 
cleanliness  in  dairy  utensils,  but  cream  churned  only  ooce  a 
week.  My  cows  were  fed  last  winter  on  Mangold  Wurzel 
■cut  into  shreds  with  a  (Moody,  Frome)  Turoip-cutter,  and 
mixed  with  hay  and  straw-chaff ;  butter  made  twice  a  week. 
The  butter  was  good  in  flavour,  but  crumbled.  In  the  spring 
I  was  able  to  add  Rape  to  the  above  food,  the  butter  imme- 
diately changed  to  a  good  texture,  and  improved  in  flavour  ; 
this  change  I  attribute  to  the  oily  nature  of  tbe  plant  Uape. 
I  have  this  winter  used  oilcake  crushed,  giving  two  quarts  a 
day  to  each  cow,  three  perhaps  would  not  be  amiss,  with 
Mangold  Wurzel,  some  few  >jivedes,  and  a  ?prinkling  at 
times  of  Carrots,  all  cut  up,  being  well  cleared  from  dirt,  and 
mixed  with  chafl:'.  Butter  is  good  both  in  tenure  and  flavour, 
but  I  think  it  should  be  made  winter  and  summer  twice  a 
week.  I  have  used  Beans,  but  find  them  neither  so  good 
nor  so  cheap  as  cake.  'Thomas  Sealy. 
Sosts,  he.  :  A  B.  The  Peruvian  Barley  tt-e  would  not  buy  at  the 
price. — The  descent  into  the  boxes  need  not  be  more  than 
1  foot  or  IS  inches,  and  that  is  no  great  obstacle. 
^AEM  Accounts:  C  J  5  will  soon  see  the  English  Agricultural 
Society's  account  boobs.  They  are  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Saoford,  315,  Ox  ford- street. 
Fen  Fabm  :  J  W.  A  letter  addressed  to  you  has  been  returned. 

Please  to  give  your  full  address. 
j3am3  and  Bacon  :  -dl  B.  When  properly  salted,  they  will  dry 
very  well  in  a  dry  and  airy  outhouse  without  artificial  heat, 
though  not  so  quickly  as  when  the  atmosphere  is  dried  by  the 
assistance  of  such  means.  It  will  not  answer  to  keep  pork 
of  7  stones  (of  S  lbs. J,  carcase  weight,  12  months  in  pickle  ; 
as,  in  addition  to  becoming  intolerably  salt  and  losing  weight, 
the  fibre  of  the  muscle  of  meat  so  young  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  resist  the  corroding  action  of  salt;  and  if  it 
were  otherwise,  such  meat  would  be  unsaleable  in  the  pro- 
vision market.  Such  meat  may  certainly  be  made  into 
bacon,  and.  perhaps,  be?t  by  a  method  much  practised  iu 
Ireland  with  pork  too  small  to  cure  iu  flitches,  which  is  as 
follows,  viz.,  after  cutting  off  the  ham  to  cure  in  the  usual 
-way,  the  whole  of  the  bones  are  taken  out  of  the  flitch, 
which,  after  being  in  salt  for  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  is  hung 
up  for  a  week  to  partially  dry,  after  which  it  is  tijjhdy  rolled  up 
thelengthway  of  the  flitch — the  belly  part  inside,  and  tbe  back 
the  outside  of  the  roll — and  the  roll  secured  by  twine  wound 
spirally  at  li  to  2  inches  apart  from  one  end  of  the  roll  to  the 
other,  after  which  tbe  roll  is  bung  up  to  complete  the  drying. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  that  the  above  described,  or 
any  other,  mode  of  curing  pork  so  young  would  answer  so 
profitable  a  purpose  as  selling  it  fre^h  for  table,  which  at 
tbe  weight  named,  if  well  fed  and  of  a  small  kind,  is  well 
adapted  for  the  London  market.  J.  E. 
3Ja.  Sadler  on  Rearing  Calves  :   Anon.    We  have  received 

animfinisbed  article  on  this  subject,  without  signature. 
SioMiiT  Wheat:  J  C  We  have  looked  back,   but  cannot  find 
the  advertisement  you  allude  to.    Wanted — the  advertisement 
and  an  instance,  with  full  particulars  of  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  advertiser,  before  we  can  do  anything  in  the  matter. 
Patent  Pbijcess  foe  pbepaeing  Flax  :  S-pes.  If  "  T.  S."  can 
give   any  information  with  regard  to  the  patent  process  of 
preparing    Flax,    "  carried  on   at   Old  Bow   with   complete 
success    in  Iblu,"  be  may  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the 
country. 
J^EKDViAN   Baklet  :    We    have    to   thank  Messrs.  Lee  for  a 
5*ample.     It  is  a  naked  Barley  not  different  in   appearance 
from  varieties  of  that  species  which  have  been  otten  culti- 
vated in  this  country  btfore.     The  price  (10^.  a  peck)  at  which 
it   is    advertised    may  not  be  more  than  enough  to  pay   a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  cost  at  which  it  has  been  procured  ; 
but  it  is    certainly   fur  more   than    enough   to  hinder   aoy 
reasonable  man  from  purchasing  it. 
Pigeons:  Constant  Header.  The  best  in  English  is  "  A  Treatise 
on  Domestic  Pigeons,"  3vo,  withcoppei'-ptatea.  London,  1765. 


Both  the  text  and  tbe  figures  of  this  have  been  shamelessly 
pirated.  It  is  scarce — a  copy  with  coloured  plates  fetched 
a  guinea,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  getting  an  uncoloured 
copy  for  Ss.  It  treats  of  fancy  pigeons  only.  There  is  the 
"  New  and  Complete  Pigeon  Fancier,"  by  Daniel  Girton, 
Esq.,  of  tbe  county  of  Bucks  {London  :  T.  Kelly,  Paternoster- 
row,  no  date).  This  is  probably  out  of  print ;  price  Is.  There 
is  the  '*  Pigeon  Keepers'  Guide,"  price  Gd,  by  James  Rogers  {a 
dealer),  of  the  Citj'-road  (Dean  and  Co.,  Tbreadneedle-sti'eet), 
from  the  latest  and  best  authorities.  It  has  some  fair  wood- 
cuts, "Farming  for  Ladies"  has  a  chapter  on  the  subject, 
Temminck's  "  Histoire  des  Pigeons  et  Gallinace"  (never 
translated),  has  some  interesting  particulars  ;  but  he  mainly 
directs  his  attention  to  the  wild  and  foreign  species,  viewing 
them  as  a  naturalist  rather  than  a  poultrj'  keeper.  D. 

PouLTaT  :  A  Midland  Subscriber  may  apply  to  Mr.  James  Bissell, 
Bradford-street,  Birmingham. 

Spade  IlnsBANDfiX :  A  B.  Will  "J.  R."  say  what  quantity  of 
Beans  and  Beet  bis  friend  the  carpenter  obtains  per  acre  by 
double  culture,  and  if  he  has  ever  tried  Carrots  as  a  double 
crop  with  Beans,  successfully. 

Sheep  IN  Okchaeds  :  EL  sa.ys,  *'One  of  your  correspondents  asks 
whether  sheep  are  injurious  to  orchards.  They  are  so,  if 
the  oil  of  their  fleeces  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
fruit  trees,  and  poison  the  bark ;  but  if  the  fruit  trees  are 
protected  either  by  being  staked  or  thorned,  or  what  is  better 
still,  if  they  are  planted  on  a  slight  eminence,  so  that  the 
sheep  has  no  comfortable  standing  place  to  rub,  the  orchard 
will  be  uninjured." 

Willows  :  A  Correspondent  asks  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle  or  Gazette  will  obligingly  furnish  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Willows.  The  kinds  most  profitable,  the 
best  method  of  cultivation,  with  reference  especially  to 
marshy  lands  near  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  best  way  of 
setting  to  work  to  establish  a  basket  factory  where  none  has 
existed  before  ;  this  and  any  other  information  on  the  subject 
of  turning  marshy  lands  (incapable  of  being  thoroughly 
drained)  to  profit,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

WoRCESTEE  Agri.  Societx  I  SomersetyfiW  be  verymuch  obliged, 
and  no  doubt  many  other  readers  of  the  Gazette,  if  ilr.  Webb 
or  Mr.  Oldaker  will  state  the  quantity  of  guano  applied  per 
acre,  and  also  how  applied,  and  whether  the  35  tons  2  cwt. 
3  qrs.  12  lbs.  of  Swedes  obtained  per  acre  were  Turnips  only, 
or  with  the  tops  and  tails. 

YonNG  Cattle  :  FHale.  We  should  prefer  keeping  young  stock 
in  small  sheltered  yards  to  tying  them  up.  In  tbe  former 
case  they  mil  probably  eat  less  food  ;  but  in  the  latter, 
though  they  eat  more,  they  will  at  the  same  time  exceed  the 
others  more  iu  thriving  than  they  do  in  eating.  Swedes  and 
good  hay  are  of  course  first-rate  food  for  any  kind  or  age  of 
stock. 

*s^*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot  be 
answered  tbe  same  weeli. 


COTENT  GARDEN,  Feb.  2. 
The  supply  of  Vegetables  is  pretty  well  kept  up,  and  Fruit  for 
the  most  part  is  sufficient  for  the  demand,  except  Pears  and 
Apples,  which  are  scarce.  Hothouse  Grapes  and  Pine-apples 
are  good  for  the  season — the  former  rather  scarcer.  Filberts 
and  Walnuts  are  abundant,  and  Chestnuts  plentiful.  Oranges 
and  Lemons  are  abundant,  and  there  are  now  some  good 
Seville  Oranges  in  the  mark^^t.  Amongst  Yegetables,  Turnips 
and  Carrots  are  good,  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  sufficient  for 
tbe  demand.  Potatoes  are  unaltered  since  our  last  account ; 
some  foreign  ones  are  in  tbe  market,  at  from  50s.  to  70s.  a 
ton.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  dearer,  and  so  are  Mush- 
rooms. Some  French  Beans,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb 
may  be  obtained.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia  venusta.  Primulas,  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Christmas 
Roses,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Epacrises,  Acacias, 
and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  5s  to  8s         Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
Grapes, hothouse,p.  lb.,  6s  to  Ss  ■      —    sweet,  per  lb.,  2a  to  3a 


Portugal,  per  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Pears,  per  doz.,  63  to  10s 
Apples, kitcben,p.  bsh.,  4s  to  65 
Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 

—     per  lUO,  63  to  123 
Oranzes,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Oranges,  per  lUO,  5s  to  12s 

VEGETABLES. 


Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  Bd  to  2s 
—    p.  bush.,  16s  to  24s 

Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  60s  to  65s 

Kuts,  Bar,,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  22s 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  i6s 

Kent  Cobs,  65s  to  75sp.  100  lbs 


French  Beans,  p. 100,2s  6d  to  3s 
Seakale,  pei-  punnet.  Is  to  2s 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  3s  to  6s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Cabbages,  p.  doz.,  dd  to  Is 
Caulifluwers,  p,  doz.,  63  to  9s 
Broccoli,p.do2.buDdl.,  ISs  to2is 
Greens,  per  doz.,  2s6d  to4s 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p,  hf.  sieve, 

2s  to  3s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  Is  to  23 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  12Us 

—  per  cwt.,  38  to  7s 

—  per  bush.,  2a  6d  to  33  6d 
Turnips,  p.  doz.fcim.,ls  6d  ^o  33 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  '2b  to  46 
Cucumbers,  eacn,  3s  to  3s  (id 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  2s 


Kadishes,p.  12  hands,ls  to  ls6d 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  6d  to  8d 
Spinach  p,  sieve.  2s  to  3s 
Onions,  p.  bushel,  3s  to  4s 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  4s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score,  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  2s  to  85 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bun.,  9d  to  Is 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,,  3s  to  4a 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  la  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  9d  to  Is 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Jan.  2S. 
We  have  a  good  supply  of  Beasts,  and  trade  is  dull  at  barely 
late  rates.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  small,  but  quite  adequate 
to  the  demand,  which  is  very  limited  ;  our  highest  are  extreme 
quotations.  Calves  being  scarce  sell  read-ly  at  good  prices. 
From  Holland  and  Germany  we  have  120  Sheep  and  49  Calves; 
from  Spain,  21  Beasts  ;  from  France,  25  ;  from  Scotland,  340  ; 
from  Norfolk  and  Suftbik,  2100  ;  and5u0  from  Lincoln,  Leicester, 
and  Northampton. 


Perst.  of81bs.— 8 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  (be. 
Best  Sbort;-horns 
2d  quality  Beasts 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breda 
Ditto  shorn 
Beasts, 


3  10  to  4 
3  6  —  3 
2    6  —  3 


.,4     0—4    4 


Prime  Meadow 
Inferior  ditto.,. 

Rowen    

New  Hay 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusaes. 
Smithfield,  Jan.  31, 


Hay 


66s  to  723 
50        63 
50        60 


Clover 
New  Clover 
Stiraw 


Trade  very  heavy. 
Cumberland  Maeket,  Jan.  31. 

Hay    65s  to  70s  ,  Inferior 

..,    50        60    '  New  Clover    ... 
Straw 


...    21        25 

J.  COOPEU. 


Prime  Meadow 
Inferior  ditto... 
New  Hay 

Old  Clover    SO        88    '  Joshua  Saeeb. 

Whitechapel,  Jan.  31. 

Fine  Old  Hay       ...  6O3  to  66a    New  Clover    — s  to  — s 

Inferior  ditto       ...  50       55      Inferior  ditto 55        60 

New  Hay        —        —      Straw      22        26 

Old  Clover    80        84 

POTATOES.— Southwaek,  Jan.  23. 
The  Committee  report  that  there  have  been  but  few  arrivals 
since  our  last  report,  which  has  enabled  salesmen  to  effect  a 
clearance  of  stored  Potatoes  to  a  certain  extent.  The  following 
are  this  day's  quotations  :— Yorkshire  Regents,  90s.  to  ISOs, 
per  ton  ;  Wisbeacb  do.,  70s.  to  100s.;  Scotch  do.,  70a.  to  SOs. : 
Scotch  common  whites,  50s.  to  6O3. ;  French  whites,  60s,  to  SOs,; 
Belgian  do.,  60s.  to  70s. 

HOPS.— Fhiday,  Feb.  1. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  SauTH  report  that  the  market  con- 
tinues the  same  for  all  fine  Hops. 

MARK  LANE. 

Monday,  Jan.  28.— Tbe  supply  of  Wheat  by  land  carnage 
samples  from  Essex  and  Suffolk  this  morning  was  small,  but 
good  from  Kent ;  and  although  offered  at  a  decline  of  Is.  to  2s. 
per  qr.,  a  considerable  quantity  remained  unsold  towards  the 
close  of  the  market.  Holders  of  foreign  being  generally  indis- 
posed to  allow  of  any  reduction,  very  little  business  was  trans- 
acted.— English  malting  Barley  is  fully  Is.  per  qr.  lower ; 
foreign  grinding  supports  the  rates  of  Friday  last. — Beans  are 
unaltered  in  value. — We  reduce  our  quotations  Is.  per  qr.  for 
white  Peas. — Former  prices  are  fully  maintained  for  Oats,  but 
the  trade  is  not  brisk. 

Beitish  pee  imperial  Qgaeteb, 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  41—43  Red  . 

—  —        fine  selected  runs  ,, .ditto  43—45  Red  . 

—  —       Talavera    48—50 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White     —      Red  . 

—  Foreign  

Barley. grin d.  &  distU.,  21s  to233...Chev.  24—28  ilalting 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distiUing  13—22  Malting 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish    Potato 

Foreign     Poland  and  Brew 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s    d     s    d 
Best  Long-wools  .3    6  to  3    8 

Ditto  Shorn        

EweB&  2d  quality  2  10  —  3    4 

Ditto  Shorn       

Lambs  —    ... 

Calves 3    3—4    8 

Pigs       3    4—4    4 

i524;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  16,350;  Calves,  85  ;  Pigs,  210. 
Feidat,  Feb.  1. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  a  fair  average,  both  SL^i  regards 
numbers  and  quality.  Trade  is  very  dull,  and  Monday's  quota- 
tions cannot  be  maintained ;  indeed,  several  remain  unsold. 
The  number  of  Sheep  is  small,  consequently  they  are  cleared 
off  cheerfully  at  tully  late  rate?,  but  at  no  quotable  advance. 
There  are  but  few  Calves  on  offer  ;  trade  is  brisk  at  Monday's 
rates.  Trade  is  more  brisk  for  Pigs,  the  dead  markets  beiug 
clearer.  From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  29  Beasts,  100 
Sheep,  and  53  Calves;  from  Scotland,  140  Beasts;  from  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  200 ;  and  121  Milch  Cows  from  the  home 
counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  ifcc,        ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds       ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn        ...     ., 


8  to  3  10 
6  —  3  8 
6—3     0 

0  —  4     4 


Best  Long-wools .  3 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  . 
Ewes  »fc  2d  quality  2 
Ditto  Shorn       ...     . 

Lambs 

Calves 3 

Pigs       3 


6  to  3    8 


6  —  4 
6—4 


Rye  , 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan  22s  to  23s Tick 

—  Pigeon 25s  — 285  ...Winds 

—  Foreign  Small 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple  24s  to  26s Grey 

ilaize  White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk  ditto 

—  Foreign    per  barrel 


35—54 
24  -28 
18—22 
15—19 
13—22 
18-20 
16—20 
20—24 

61.— a 

24—26 
22— 2S 
24— 3k 
24^26 
22—23 
22—25 
36—40 
32—36 
22—24 


Feed  ... 
Feed  .. 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

Yellow... 

Norfolk 
Per  sack 


36—38 
38—40 


23-24 
22-25 


17—20 
15— IS 
13—17 
20—23 


Abbivals  in  the  Post  of  London  last  weee. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Malt 

Oats. 

Beaus. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs 

y.rs. 

Qrs. 

3511 

2i77 

5356 

22s 

1005 





69 

890 



1035S 

2020 

— 

25 

2317 

24—26 
26—28 
22—23 
25—27 
21—28 
24—26 

52— SS 
32(t— 34 

PeaF. 
Qrs. 
810 


Flour,13470  sts 

—       6435  bli 

English    

Irish      

Foreign    

Feidat,  Feb.  1.  —  There  has  been  a  moderate  arrival  of 
foreign  Wheat,  good  of  Barley,  during  the  week,  and  small  of 
other  descriptions  of  grain,  this  morning's  market  was  badly 
attended,  and  the  value  of  all  corn  entirely  nominal,  with  a  de- 
cidedly downward  tendency  in  prices,  for  evtry  sort  excepting 
Oats. — The  corn  trade  throughout  the  kingd^'m  since  the  25tQ 
ult.  has  continued  depressed,  and  a  decline  of  fully  Is.  per  qr, 
in  the  value  of  English  Wheat  and  Barley  has  been  vei-y  general. 
In  Dantzic  the  supplies  by  land-carriage  have  been  bought  at  a 
decline  of  2s.  per  qr.,  but  old  sorts  remain  nominally  as  before. 
In  the  other  Baltic  ports  tbe  continued  dull  accounts  from  this 
side  have  caused  buyers  to  pause,  and  business  to  become  dull, 
but  prices  are  unaltered,  supplies  hiving  fallen  off,  and  both, 
buyers  and  sellers  appearing  satisfied  that  the  Wheat  crop 
throughout  that  country  was  a  small  one.  The  Belgian 
markets  are  heavy,  and  61 — 62  lbs.  Antwerp  and  Louvain 
Wheat  quoted  35s.  6d.  to  37s.  f.o.b.  In  Leghorn,  on  tbe23dult., 
quotations  for  Wheat  were  as  high  as  in  our  own  markets.  In 
Naples  we  find  prices  have  declined  ;  good  Barletta  is  quoted 
at  33s.,  freight  to  U.  K.  6s.  per  qr.  In  O  *essa,  on  the  14th  ult., 
the  stock  of  soft  Wheat  coasisied  of  3r5,000  cbwts.  of  which. 
2S0,00U  were  iu  first  hands,  and  95,000  belonged  to  exporters  ; 
tbe  280,000,  however,  consisted  of  light  ordinary  qualities. 
Good  new  Polish  was  quoted  at  SOs.  to  32s,  6d,;  and  old  at 
283.  to  SOs. 

Abjetvals  this  week. 


English  ... 

Irish    

Foreign  ...j 
Imperial 
aveeages. 
Dec. 


—     29  . 
Jan. 


12.. 
19.. 
26.. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


Vheat. 

Barlej 

. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

2720 

3610 

6130 
1140 

3110  sacks 

8270 

6160 

5480 

—   brl8. 

Wheat. 

Bablzt. 

Oats. 

Rte. 

Beahs. 

Peas. 

38s  9d 

25s  ad 

153  9d 

22s  9d 

27s  od 

28snd 

39     i 

25    9 

15    6 

24    0 

26  11 

28    0 

40    0 

25  11 

15  10 

24  11 

26  11 

28    5 

41    1 

26    1 

15    6 

■23    4 

26    6 

iS    6 

41    0 

26     3 

16    0 

23    9 

26    6 

27     6 

40     1 

25    9 

15  10 

21     2 

26    1 

28    5 

40     0 

25  11 

16    9 

13    4 

26    9 

28    5 

1     0 

1     0 

1    0 

1     0 

1       0 

1    0 

ions  in  th 

e  last  sis 

we 

eks 

'  Corn 

Av 

srages 

Pbices.  (Dec.  22.  j  Dec.  29.  Jan.  5.  Jan.  12.   Jan.19.jAK.  26. 


SEEDS.— Jan.  28. 


Beasts,  824 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  icyo ;  Calves,  164  ;  Pigs,  240. 


Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...16s — 31s 
Mustard,  white,  p.bush.  6  —   7 

—  brown,  do 7 —    9 

Rape,  per  last  28i. — 341, 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.l0i)0...9J.  12b 

—  —  foreign, p.ton  6i.l5s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  4i.    5s 
Tares,  per  bush. ...  43  6d— 5s  6d 


Canary,  per  qr 74s  to  7tfs 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34 —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  I'ed,  per  cwt.. . . —      — 

—  —  foreign,do. —       — 

—  white, do.    ...    —      — 

—  —  foreign.do. —       — 

Liverpool,  Tuesdat,  Jan.  29. — The  imports  this  last  week 
are  on  a  larger  scale  than  for  some  time  past.  During  the 
week  the  graiu  trade  has  been  quite  inactive,  and  tbe  quota- 
tions nearly  nominal.  There  was  a  limited  attendance  at  this 
day's  market.  Wheat  was  in  moderate  demand  from  the  town 
dealers,  and  in  most  cases  declined  Id,  per  bushel.  Oats  de- 
clined about  Id.  per  bushel.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  were 
each  alike  dull.  Indian  Com  was  nut  in  such  good  demand  to- 
day, and  was  from  6d.  to  Is,  per  qr.  cheaper. 


J  "lUJU.J 
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Sate0  tig  auction. 

MESSRS,  LODDISES*  CELEBRATED  ARBORETUM  FOR 

SALE  BY  AUCTION". 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  NURSERYMEN. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  favoured  with  instructions 
from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  to  submit  for  unre- 
aerved  competition,  on  the  premises,  on  MONDAY,  itb  March, 
and  several  following  days,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of 
the  Senior  Partner,  the  FIRST  PORTION  OF  THEIR  UN- 
RITELLED  ARBORETUM,  comprising  many  thousand  well- 
grown  specimens  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  affording  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  engaged  in 
Ornamental  Planting  an  opportunity  which  has  never  before 
occurred. —  Catalogues  are  preparing,  and  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  10  days  prior  to  the  sale,  on  the  premises,  and  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Stevens,  38,  King-street,  Covent- garden,  London, 


AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

MK.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  has  received  instructions 
from  an  eminent  firm  to  sell  by  Auction,  at  the  Bromp- 
ton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  one  mile  from 
Hyde-park  Corner,  on  WEDNESDAY,  February  13,  1850.  at 
12  o'clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  500  Rnododendrons,  2  to 
4  feet,  150  Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  and  other  American  plants, 
comprising  Azaleas,  Andromedas,  Seduras,  Ericas,  <fcc.  ;  4u0 
Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing  Roses,  a  quantity  of  strong 
Vines  and  Fig  Trees,  Ilex  Cunninghami,  Cupressus,  Daphne, 
Pinus,  Garrya  elliptica,  Lycium  horridum,  die. ;  a  quantity  of 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  comprising  Scarlet  Chestnut, 
Ailanthus,  Thorn,  Weeping  Cherry,  American  Willow,  Tulip 
Tree,  &c.  ;  Ribes,  Caragana,  Cotoneaster,  Benihamia,  Cytissus, 
Hibiscus,  «tc.  ;  with  other  miscellaneous  stock,  comprising 
Pyrus  japonica,  Clematis,  and  other  creepers  ;  Victoria  Rhu- 
barb, Asparagus,  AsL-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes,  and  a  quantity 
of  Bulbs  and  Bulbous  Roots.— May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and 
morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  principal  Seed 
Shops,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton  Nursery,  Fulham- 
road,  Brompton. 


NOTTING-HILL.  —  TO  GENTLEMEN,  BUILDERS, 
NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS, 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  the 
premises  (adjoining  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Clarendon, 
road,  NottiDg-hill),  on  WEDNESDAY,  February  6,  1850,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  without  reserve  ^from  the  stock  of  a  Country 
Nurseryman,  and  removed  for  convenience  of  sale),  a  quantity 
of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  500  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  2000  Evergreens,  Pinus,  Rhododendrons,  »fcc.,with  other 
Stock. — May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale; 
and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneer, Brompton  Nursery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  London, 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  small  NURSERY  and 
SEED  BUSINESS  in  the  country,  returning  about  7001. 
per  annum  ;  has  been  established  10  years,  and  increasing 
every  year  ;  the  stock  is  young  and  healthy,  contains  about 
3  acres  of  land,  greenhouse,  ifcc. ;  the  stock  and  fixtures  to  be 
taken  at  a  valuation  or  otherwise,  as  agreed  upon. — For  further 
particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Hdest  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  London  ;  or  to  A,  B,,  Of&ce  of  this  Paper. 


BROMPTON  AUCTION  GROUND. 

DA.  RAMSAY  begs  leave  to  offer  his  Services 
•  to  the  Trade  and  others  as  an  AUCTIONEER.VALUER, 
&c,,  and  trusts  that  by  devoting  his  personal  attention,  with 
Strictly  moderate  charges,  to  give  satisfaction. 

Parcels  of  Stock,  &&.,  received  and  offered  for  Sale  by 
Auction  on  the  above  premises. 

X>,  A.  R,  begs  to  state  that  all  goods  or  stock  sent  to  him  for 
Sale  by  Auction,  must  be  delivered  on  to  the  premises  prior  to 
being  advertised  for  sale. — Letters  addressed  to  Mr,  D.  A. 
Ramsat,  Auctioneer,  &c.,  Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham- 
road,  Brompton,  promptly  attended  to, 

TO  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  reasonable  terms,  the 
Lease,  Stock,  &c.,  of  a  FLORIST  AND  SEED  BUSI- 
NESS,  situate  five  miles  from  the  City,  and  in  one  of  the  beat 
neighbourhoods  round  London.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
premises  are  newly  erected,  and  comprise  a  DwelliBg-house, 
commanding  Show-house  and  Seed-shop,  with  Stove  and  five 
Plant-houses,  Pits,  (fee,  the  whole  of  which  are  heated  by  Hot 
"Water  on  the  most  approved  principle.  The  Glass  may  be 
either  taken  at  a  valuation  with  the  stock  or  at  a  rental. — For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  D,  A.  Ramsat,  Auctioneer,  &c., 
Brompton  Nursery,  Brompton,  Middlesex. 

TO  NURSERYMEN  AND    OTHERS. 

TOBEDISPOSEDOF,anoldestabliahedNURSERY, 
about  100  miles  from.  London,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  fashionable  watering-place,  the  owner 
retiring  from  the  business.  The  stock  comprises  a  large 
■quantity  of  Evergreens,  Rhododendrons,  &c.  To  any  person 
who  could  command  a  small  capital,  this  would  prove  a  most 
advantageous  opportunity.^  For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
Mr.  D.  A.  Ramsay,  Auctioneer,  «fcc.,  Brompton  Nursery, 
Brompton,  Middlesex. 


TO  THE   SEED  TRADE. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  easy  terms,  a  well- 
established  RETAIL  SEED  BUSINESS,  in  one  of  the 
best  inland  towns  of  Ireland.  There  is  also  a  small  Nursery 
attached.  The  terms  of  entry  will  be  simply  the  purchasing 
of  the  Stock  at  a  fair  valuation.  This  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  an  active  young  man  with  a  small  capital, — For 
particulars,  apply  to  F.  S.,  58,  Dawson-street,  Dublin. 


ESSEX. —  TO    NURSERYMEN,    HORTICULTURISTS, 
FLORISTS,  AND   MARKET   GARDENERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  the  singu- 
larly desirable  Estate  known  as  GLAZENWOOD,  for  many 
jears  occupied  by  Mr.  Cubtis,  and  situate  near  to  the  towns  of 
Braintree  and  Coggeshall,  and  within  2i  miles  of  a  Railway 
Station.  It  comprises  a  Villa  Residence,  a  commodious  Mes- 
suage, large  Conservatory,  Counting-bouse,  Barn,  Fruit-roomf, 
Stable,  and  other  convenient  Buildings,  with  about  45  acres  of 
superior  Land,  of  which  10  acres,  or  thereabouts,  form  the  cele- 
brated American  Gardens  and  Nursery  Grounds  ;  the  remain- 
der is  chiefly  planted  with  the  choicest  Fruit  Trees  ;  and  the 
whole  abounds  with  choice  Stock  in  every  variety,  tor  which 
these  grounds  have  for  so  many  years  been  so  justly  celebrated. 
— For  rent  and  other  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Beaumont 
.and  Thompson,  19,  Lincoln's-Inn-FieJds,  London  ;  or  to  Messrs 
Cook  and  Sons,  Land  Agents  and  Auctioneers,  Stratford  St 
J^ary,  Suffolk. 


SCHOOL  FOR  GENERAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION,  especially  with  regard  to  Agriculture, 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rem- 
DLESHAM,  M.P. ;  conducted  by  Mr.  G,  Downes.  The  Classical 
and  ilathematical  branches  are  entrusted  to  a  Graduate  of 
Cambridge  ;  the  Commercial  and  other  departments  to  efficient 
assistant  masters.  A  Laboratory,  Collection  of  Philosophical 
Apparatus,  Library,  &c.,  are  attached  to  the  school.  Terms 
are  moderate  and  inclusive,  and  may  be  known  upon  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  G.  Downes,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk. 


IMPORTANT  TO  MILLERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  a  FLOUR  MILL,  of  excellent 
construction  and  unrivalled  situation,  driving  four  pairs  of 
Erench  stones,  combining  advantages  in  transit  of  goods  both 
by  rail  and  water  scarcely  equalled.  The  whole  new  and  in 
■full  work.  Any  one  wishing  to  treat  lor  the  above  is  requested 
to  apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  G.  F,,  at  Mr.  Symea',  Cheese. 
Factor,  Temple-street,  Bristol. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.— 
Id.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


WALHAMPTON,  NEAR  LYMINGTON,  HANTS. 

TO    BE  LET,  and  entered  on  immediately,  WAL 
HAMPTON  FARM,  with  the  requisite  Homesteads  aud 
Out-buildinga. 

The  Farm  contains  a.    e.  p. 

Pasture    S-t     I    1 

Arable  176    2    8 

260    3    9 
For  further  particulars,   apply  to  Messrs.  Mooee  and  St, 
Barbe,  Solicitors,  Lymington,  Hants.     N.B.  No  one  need  apply 
who  has  not  a-iapital  of  SOOUi, 


Galvan- 
ised. 
7d.  per  yd. 

Japanned 

Iron. 
5d.  per  yd. 

s^  ;; 

8       „ 
11 

12 

10        „ 
11 

2.inch  mesh,  light,  2-I-inch  wide 

2-inch      ,,       strong  ,, 

2-inch     ,,      extra  strong  „ 
l|-inch      ,,      light  ,, 

l|-inch      ,,       strong  ,, 

1^-inch      ,,       extra  strong  „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3cZ. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


GRAY,  ORMSON,  and  BROWN,  Danvers-street, 
Chelsea,  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Gardeners,  to  their  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating 
every  description  of  Building  connected  with  Horticulture.  The 
work  done  by  them  at  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey's,  to 
which  they  have  had  the  honour  of  referring  so  long,  still  con- 
tinues to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Mr.  Kinghorn  will  be  happy 
to  show  the  work  and  give  any  information. 

They  also  beg  to  refer  to  the  houses  built  by  them  during  the 
past  season,  for  the  Worshipful  Apothecaries'  Company  of  Lon- 
don,  in  their  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea.  Mr.  Moore,  the 
Curator,  will  kindly  show  the  work,  and  answer  any  enquiries. 
They  beg  also  to  say  the  building  only  is  referred  to,  as  the 
Heating  Apparatus  was  not  erected  by  them. 

Ghay,  Obmson,  and  Brown,  have  also  the  honour  of  referring 
to  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  country,  and  to  several 
of  the  Lnndon  Nurseries. 

N.B.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

MR.  EDWARD  RYDE  (formerly  Sanderson  and 
Rtde),  Land  SunvEroK ;  Dbainage,  Htduaolic,  and 
AcEicrLTDEAL  Engineee  ;  Land  Agent,  «fcc.,  will  send  free, 
on  the  receipt  of  14  postage  stamps,  A  COMPLETE  READY 
RECKONER,  and  very  plain  instructions  for  Measuring  and 
Valuing  Hay  Ricks. 

N.B,  Professional  favours  respectfully  solicited. 
14,  Upper  Belgrave-place,  Eaton-square,  London. 


/CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  for  SATUKDAY- 

W  LAST,  JANUARY  26,  OF 

THE    ATHEiSa>EUSV3, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS.  ' 

Thirty-two  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  with  Exteacts  fsom 

Observations  on  the  Govern.     Life  ot  Tasso.    By  Rev.  R,  Mil, 


WANTED  TO  BE  EFFICIENTLY  DRAINED, 
about  150  Yards  of  GRAVEL  WALK,  near  HoUoway. 
The  bottom  is  stiff  Clay,  about  12  inches  under  the  surface^ 
and  a  fall  from  front  to  back  of  Garden  of  about  6  feet ;  the 
main  Drain  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  Garden,  and  the  Garden 
about  50  yards  from  front  to  back. — Price,  with  method  of 
draining,  inclose  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Hughe£,,15,  St.Martin's-ie-Grandi 
London. 


ment  Scheme  of  Education, 
By  Rev.  R,  Dawes. 
Hesperos  ;  or.  Travels  in  the 
West.     By  Mrs.  Houston. 


rpo  THOSE  WHO  CAN  FEEL  FOR  THE  SICK 
JL  AND  DESTITUTE.  —The  Orphan  of  a  Clergyman 
(widowed)  having  her  little  son  very  ill,  and  whose  only  sub- 
sistence has  of  late  been  earned  by  shop-work,  supplicates 
from  the  feeling  a  little  aid  in  this  hour  of  suffering  and 
affliction  ;  even  a  few  stamps  would  procure  a  little  nourish- 
ment.— Address  to  C,  L.,  Post-office,  Paddington.  C.  L.  im- 
plores the  benevolent  ta  visit  her  sick  and  hopeless  dwelling. 


CLOSE  OF  HOLIDAYS.— 
Now  that  the  season  of  annual  festivity  is  about  to 
terminate,  and  the  respective  boarding-schools  be  re-instated 
by  the  busy  throng  of  youthful  aspirants,  their  personal  com- 
fort and  attractions  become  naturally  an  object  of  great 
solicitude  with  friends  and  relatives.  Now  it  is  that  ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR  OIL,  for  accelerating  the  growth  and 
for  improving  and  beautifying  the  hair;  ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOB,  for  improving  the  skin  and  complexion,  and 
removing  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  and  ROWLAND'S  ODONTO, 
for  beautifying  the  teeth  and  preserving  the  gums,  must  be 
universally  considered  indispensable.  The  august  patroniige 
conceded  by  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  to  these  creative  and 
renovating  specifics,  and  the  confirmation,  by  experience  of 
their  infallible  efficacy,  have  characterised  them  as  perfect  and 
given  them  a  celebrity  unparalleled. 

V  Beware  of  SPtJRlOUS  IMITATIONS  ! !  ! 
The  only  genuine  of  each  bears  the  name  of  "ROWLAND'S'* 

preceding  that  of  tbe  article  on  the  Wrapper  or  Label. 

Sold  by  them  at  20,  Hatton-garden,  London,  and  by  respectable 

Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


man. 
More  Prose  and  Verse.  ByEbe- 

nezer  Elliott. 
Silwood :  a  novel. 


©riglnal  PapeFS— Literary  Piracy-The  British  Museum 
—The  Arctic  Expeditions. 

OurWeekly^ossip,— Subscriptions  for  the  Industrial 
Exhibition— Death  of  Mr.  0.  Rich— International  Copyright 
—Geological  Prizes— Library  for  Bank  Clerks—  Literary 
Bigotry  in  Derby— Demoralising  Exhibitions— Steam  and 
its  Influences— Newspaper  Press  Benevolent  Association. 

Societies. — Royal  (Lord  Brougham  '  On  the  Properties  of 
Light')— Rojal  Institution  [.Mr.  Grove  *  On  Some  Recent 
Researches  of  Foreign  Philosophers')— Geograiibical (Mr. 
Bollaert's  .' Notes  on  Texas') — Asiatic  (Major  Uawlinsou 
*  On  the  Monuments  of  Nineveh ')— Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture (Mr.  Calucci  *  On  the  Island  of  Cerigo')— Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  (Rev.  J.  Clutterbuck  'On  the  Chalk 
Water  Level  under  London') — Statistical. 

Pine  Art  <&osslp — Death  of  Mr.  Westall— The  Nimroud 
Excavations- Drawing  Models  —  Death  of  M.  Dominique 
Papety — Portraits  of  Moliere — Carious  Literary  Prize. 

Z^asic  and  tJae  aSrama- — Memoirof  Madame  Grassini 
— Drury  Lane  Theatre  ('  The  Hunchback')— Strand  ('  The 
Love  Cbase  ') — Sadler's  Wells  ('  Henry  the  Eighth  'J— Mary- 
lebone  ('  The  Road  of  Life'). 

aSusical  and  Dramatic  Gossip.  —  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Mendelssohn — New  Musical  Composer — M.  Felicien  David's 
New  Oratorio — Chamber  Concerts— Engagements  of  MdUe. 
Lind. 

Miscellanea. — Cupid  Crying— Gold  in  Russia. 

Order  Tiae  Attiendsao^  of  any  Bookseller. 

At   the   request   of   numerous  Subscribers,   the  price    of  the 

TREE  ROSE  is  reduced  from  45.  (JtZ.  to  3s.  6d.  (post  free.) 

THE  TREE  ROSE.— Practical  Instructions  for  its 

Formation  and  Culture.      Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gaedenees'  Cheonicle,  with  additions 

CONTENTS. 

Annual        pruning  Planting     out,    ar-  distance,  shorten- 

time,  principle  of  rangement          of  ing  heads,    &c. 

execution,  *kc.  trees,  &;c,  saw    proper    for 

Binding  up  Pushing  eye,  spring  the  purpose 

Budding  knife  treatmentofdwarf  GRAFTING. 

Budding,    time    of  shoots  from  Aphides,    to    keep 

year,  day,  time  of  Roses,differentsorts  down 

day,   state  of  the  on  the  same  stock  Free-growers,      re- 

plantjcareof  buds  Roses,  short  list  of  marks  on  ' 

Budding  upon  body  desirable  sorts  for  Graft,   binding    up 

Bud,    insertion    ot^  budding    with    a  and  finishing 

into  stock  pushing  eye  Grafting,  advantage 

Bud,preparation  of,  Sap-bud,  treatment  of 

for  use  of  Grafting,  disadvan- 

Buds,  dormant  and  Shape  of  trees  tage  of 

pushing  Shoots    and    buds.  Operation  in  differ- 

Buds,  failing  choice  of  ent  months 

Buds,    securing    a  Shoots  for  budding  Preliminary  obser- 

supply  of  upon,   and    their  vations 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  arrangement  Ptoses,      catalogue 

and      snails,     to  Shoots,         keeping  and  brief  descrip- 

destroy  even,  and  remov-  tion  of  a  few  sorts 

Causes  of  success  ing  thorns  Scion,    preparation 

Dormant          buds,  Shortening        wild  and  insertion  of 

theory  of  replant-  shoots  Scion,    choice    and 

ingwith explained  Stocks,  planting  out  arrangement  of 

Guards     against  for  budding  upon;  Stock,    preparation 

Labelling         [wind  the  means  of  pro-  of 

Loosing  ligatures  curing  ;     colour,  APPENDIX. 

March  pruning  age,  height;  sorts  A  selection  of  vari- 

Mixture  for  healing  for  difierent   spe-  eties 

wounds  cies  of  Rose ;  talt-  Comparison        be- 

Pruning  for  trans-  ing  up,  trimming  tween       budding 

plantation  roots,    sending  a  ■  and  grafting 


Price  3d.,  or  5s.  for  25  copies  for  distribution  amongst  Cottage 
Tenantry,  delivered  anywhere  in  London,  on  a  Post-office 
order  being  sent  to  the  Publisher,  James  Matthews,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

THE  COTTAGERS'    CALENDAR,   OF  GARDEN 
OPERATIONS. 
By  Joseph  Paxton,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devoifc. 

shire,  &c,  &,c. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.    Above  53,000  have 

already  been  sold.     Illustrated  with  several  woodcuts. 

Just  Published,  price  Is.  6d.,  free  by  post  Is.  lOd. 

LABELS     FOR     THE      HERBARIUM, 
CONSISTING  OF  THE   NAMES  OP  THE 

Classes,  AUiances,  Orders,  and  Sub-Orders 

OF 

PROFESSOR      LINDLEY'S     VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 

So,  printed,  in  large  type,  that  they  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  The  Heebabidm. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  93  Wood  Engravings, 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlaeqed, 

Just  published,  price  4s,  6d,  in  one  small  vol.,  12mo, 

RURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  Edwaed  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.; 
Hon.  Memb.  Rut.  Agb.  Soc.  Eng.;  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
In  the  Hon.  E.  I,  Co.'s  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  &c. 
Published  by  James  Matthews,  at  the  Office  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  and  Ag}-iciiltural  Gazette,  5,  Upper  Wellington- 
street,  Covent-garden  ;  and  may  be  ordered  of  all  Booksellers. 

METCALFE  AND  Co.'s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  iha 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose. — Is.  An  Improved  Clotbes-Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
Brushes,  which  act  in  tlie  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  sei^uriug  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
BiNGLET,  and  Co.'s  iriole  Establishment,  130  b,  Oxford-street, 
one  door  from  HoUes-atreet. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER.  2s.  per  bor. 

Cadtion.— Beware  of  the  words  *' JFrom  iJEXCALFE's," 
adopted  by  some  houses. 
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NEW      BOTANICAL      PERIODICAL. 

This  day  is  pubUslied,  price  Half-a-Crown,  PART  I.  of 

THE  GAEDENERS'  MAGAZINE  of  BOTANY, 

HORTICULTURE,   FLORICULTURE,  AND  NATURAL  SCIENXE. 

CONDOCTED   BY 

THOMAS  MooKB,  F.B.s..  ^^^ '^^^--%^^;^^:  ^^^""^  '■  ^"'^"''  '■''■''■'■'  "^"''""'^' 

Assisted  in  Bo,a.y  by  A.xH..  H--p...J.L^^    Lecturer  »  Botany^^t  St.  Georee^s^Hospital  ■,^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
InEntomolog-  b^y^J.^0.  We^J™-^,  J,-J;f,  ■  s"  ..^^^Xl  ;'and  as  Judge  of  Flowers,  by  Mr.  G.  G..K»..  F.H.S. 


TO  MASTERS  OF  COLLEGtES  AND  SCHOOLS,  AND 
OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  CLAS- 
SICAL  EDUCATION, 

T^ESSRS.    LONGMAN    and    Co.'s    CATALOGUE 


Address,  introductory 
Anemone  japonica  hybrida 
Apricots,  protection  of  stems 
Azaleas,  Indian,  culture  of 
Banksias,  new 
Calceolaria  flexuosa 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
Chinese  Ricepaper,  or  Bok-shung 
Colocasia  odorara 
Conifera?,  propagation  of 
Conifers,  new 

Coverin;.;  Horticultural  Structures 
Domestic  Gardening,  No.  1. 
Eriostemons,  culture  of 
Fancy  Pelargoniums,  cnUure  of 
Farinaceous  Grasses,  origin  of 
Gardeners  and  Naturalists'  Calendar  lor 
February:— 

Flower  Garden,  In-door  DeparU 
ment 

Greenbouse,  Hard-wooded  Plants 

Greenhouee,  Soft-wooded  Pianis 

Flower  Garden,  Out-door  Depart- 
ment 

Fruit  Garden,   In-door    Depart- 
ment 

Fruit  Garden,    Gut-door    Depart- 
ment [Forcing 

Kitchen    Garden    and    Tegetable 

Naturalists'  Calendar 

"Wild  Flowers  of  February 

Entomology 

Fish  Fonda 
Gardens,  remarkable 
Garden  Walls,  treating  of 
Gooseberrv  Caterpillar,  to  destroy 
Grapes:  different  kinds  on  the  same  hunch 
Horticultural  Society  of  London 


INDEX  OF   CONTENTS  TO  PART  I, 
Hyssop  of  the  Bible 
Indian  Azaleas,  culture  of 
Ixora  granditiora,  culture  of 
Ling  of  the  Chinese 
Loddiges,  W.,  ol>i(. 
Maurandya  Barclayana  rosea 
New  Plants  :  — 

Berberis  aurahuacensis 
,,        nepaleusis 

BlaRdfordia  flammea 

Calboa  globosa 

Dipladenia  illustris 

Dossinia  marmorata 

Echinocactus  rhodopthalmus 

Franciseea  eximia 

Helianihemum  scoparium 

Ixora iaxifiora 

JIacleania  cordata 

iletroaideros  toraentosa 

Odontoglossum  rubesceus 

Oxalis  elegans 

Pentstemon  cordifolius 

Pharbitis  limbata 

Sinningia  punctata 

Spathoglottis  aurea 

Tabernaemontana  longiflora 
Orchideous  Plants,  bints  on  growing 
Oxalis  Eowieana.  as  a  Bedding  plant 
Passifiora  Belottii 
Pelargonium  eximium 

the  fancy,  culture  of 
^^  flower  of  the  day 

Perfection  of  Garden  flowers 
Philodendron  Sirasii 
Phytological  experiment,  suggested 
Preston-hall,  near  Maidstone,  garden  at 
PrimaBval  vegetation 
Potato,  habitat  of 


Professional  and  Moral  training 

Propagation  by  cuttings,  principles  of 

Reviews : 

Aspects  of  Nature  (Humboldt) 
Garden  Almanacks  for  1S50 
Gardening  for  Children  (,Johns) 

Sacred  Botany  :  Hyssop 

Samphire  or  Sampire 

Trapa  bicornis 

Vegetable  Physiology 

Verbenas  f  jr  exhibition 

Victoria  regia 

Wild  Flowers 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Coloured  Figuees. 

Anemone  japonica  hybrida 

Calceolaria  flesuosa 

Maurandya  Bardayana  rosea 

Passitlora  Belottii  _ 

Pelargonium  eximium 

Philodendron  Simsii 

Woodcuts, 

Berberis  aurahuacensis 

Capparis  spmosa — sacred  hyssop 

Colocasia  odorata 

Echinocactus  rhodopthalmus 

Eriostemon  intermedium 

Fucus  vesiculosus 

Garden-wall  flues 

Gathering  wild  flowers 

Ixora  laxiflora 

Macieania  cordata 

Metrosideros  tomentosa 

Oxalis  elegans 

Philodendron  Simsii 

Pen'stemon  cordifolius 

S  to  mat  a 

Taberncemontana  longiflora 


Published  by  WM.  S.  ORE  and  Co..  Amen-corner.  Loadon  ;  and  32,  North  John-street,  Liverpool. 


• '■  ^  s„,all  8vo  p.ice  10s.  Cd.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  -^-ith  Twelve  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts 

the'     FLOWER      GARDEN, 

Its  General  Management  and  Cultivation; 

WITH  COPIOUS  LISTS  OF  FLOWERS  FOR  SELECTION,  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  HARMONY 

OF  COLOUR,  HEIGHT,  AND  TIME  OF  FLOWERING. 

Amea-coroer ;  and  32,  North  John-street,  Liverpool.  ^^ 


London :  Wjr.  S.  ORR  and  C.i., 


TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

MARY    WEDLAKJ^AND    CO., 

T^NPTNEERS  AND  MACHINE  MAKERS  TO  THE  HON.  BOARD  OF  ORDNANCE,  WOODS,  WORKS, 
IStEKN  COUNTIES,  and  SOUTH-EASTERN  AND  BRIGHTON  RAILWAYS,  &c. 

The  Daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  W.B.^^_b^^ 
Tvho  for  the  last  six  years  ^ave  so  kmdly  b.stu^ed  th^^^^^ 

founded  upwards  ot4u  years,  at  Hornchurohk^^  ^^^  deceased  parent,  she  oominuos  to  carry  on  the  same 

gentlemen  farmers  ge'»"''"y'/5?,V°vrEDLAKE  Tnd  Co.    Upon  an  inspection  of  their  various  llachmes,  gentlemen  connected 
business  under  the  name  ot  M.\RY  w  bULAli.C;  A""  "^o-     '^v      .  .^j  .  ^nd  M.  W.  and  Co  ,  being  determmed  to  meet  the 

wUh  IgricuUure  will  find  all  kinds  of  Macbmery  ;=»-'  ^^  "^  .^i^red^ett™  i"  '""'  P""^"     ''"^^  ^^'■'  '»    "''"  ""=  *">^"°? 
T  heilfrl'nt'to" h'e  newTh5?se  Threti^i'as  mL  wh"ch,  it  it  does  not  surpass,  at  least  :s  equal  to  steao.  power,  without 

a  tenth  of  th"  expense  and  danger  attending  it. 


OF  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  EDUCA- 
TIONAL   WORKS,    corrected    to    January    1850,   containing 


i^ 


about  Three  Hundred  New  and  Established  Works  in  all 
branches  of  Scholastic  Literature,  may  be  had  gratis  of  all 
Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country  ;  or  a  copy  will  be  forwarded, 
free  of  postage,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Longhan  and  Co., 
39,  Paternoster-row,  London. 


In  one  very  thick  vol.  8vo,  price  2J.  10s.,  the  3d  Edition  of 

DR.  URE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANU- 
FACTURES, AND  MINES;  containing  a  clear  Exposition 
of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  Third  edition,  corrected 
throughout  ;  with  1241  Woodcuts.— Also, 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 
and  MINES  ;  bein:?  the  2d  Edition  of  Dr.  lire's  Supplement  to 
3d  Edition  of  his  "  Dictionary."    8vo,  price  14s. 

London  :  Longman,  Bkown,  Green,  and  LoNGilANS. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  numerous  Wood- 
cuts, 8vo,  21s.  cloth, 
ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE  ; 
comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry 
of  Domestic  Animals,  and  the  Economy  of  the  Farm. 
By  David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 
Professor  of  AgricuUure  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
By  the  same  Author.     8vo,  Woodcuts,  21s., 
ON    LANDED    PROPERTY    AND     THE    ECONOMY    OE 
ESTATES. 

ON     THE      DOMESTICATED 
BRITAIN.     Svo,  Woodcuts,  2,5s. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Gheew,  and  Longmans. 


ANIMALS     OF     GREAT 


T  IFE, 
Li    THE 


NEW  WORK  BY  AUTHOR  OF  "BERTHA'S   JOURNAL.' 
Now  Ready,  2  vols.  12mo,  13s. 

rnHE  HEIRESS  IN  HER  MINORITY  ;   or,  The 
-L    Progress  of  Character.    A  Work  for  Y'oung  Persons. 
By  the  Author  of  "  BEaXHA's  Jodenal." 
London  :  John  iluEEAY,  Albemarle-street. 

NOW  OUT. 
ILLUSTRATED     BY     PHIZ.  — « LIFE; 

-—    THE   MIRROR    OF    THE    MILLION,"  a  new  Weekly 

Family  Journal,  Serious  and  Comic,  with  Numerous  Engrav. 

ings     No.  1  will  be  published  on  Saturday,  Feb.  2.     Price  id. 

London  :  J.  Claitok,  265,  Strand  ;  and  223,  Piccadilly. 

This  day  is  published, 

BLACKWOOD'S        MAGAZINE.— 
No.  CCCCXII.,  for  February.    Price  25.  6i. ;  by  post  3s. 
contents. 
GOLDSMITH.  „ 

THE  SIKGE  OF  DUNBEG  ;  or,  the  Stratagems  ot  War. 
AGRIPP.4  D'AUBIGNE  and  MADAME  DE  MAINTENON.. 
MEMOIR  OF    W.  COLLINS,  R.A. 

THE  GREEN  HAND:   A  "Short"  Yarn.     Part  VIII. 
BRITISH  AGRICULTURE  and  FOREIGN  COMPETITION, 

APPENDIX.— BLACKWOOD   ON    THE  AGRICULTURAL 
QUESTION,  and  the  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  No.  CCCCXI., 

For  January,  is  published. 

WiLliAM  BlAcKWooD  and  Sons,  45,  George-street,  Edinburgh  ; 

and  37,  Paternoster-row,  London. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


THE    PLANTATION    SCHEME  ;    or 
OF   Ireland  as   a    Field  foe   Investment. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  regarding  the  Present  Condition  of  the 
iNDOSTRious  Classes,  and  Exposition  of  the  Effects  of 
WHA.T  IS  CALLED  FREE  TRADE  on  BRITI&H  AGRI- 
CULTURE, and  the  Classes  dependent  upon  it,  as  well  as 
on  the  General  Prosperitt  of  the  Empire.  By  David  Low, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  ol 
Edinburgh.    Price  os. 

the   West 
^^,„„.,^,      By  Jame& 
C4IRD,  FTrmer,"B~aldoon,  Author  of    "  High  Farming  undeD 
Liberal  Covenauts,"     In  Svo,  with  Map,  itc,  price  6s. 

EXPERIMENTAL    AGRICULTURE;    being  the 
RESDLT5  OF  Past,  and  Sdcgestions  foe  Fotdee  Expe. 

RIMESTS    in     SCIE'JTIPIC     AND     PRACTICAL     AORICDLTDEE.        By 

James  F  W.  Johnston,  F.li.SS.  L.  and  E.,  Ac,  Author  of 
"  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,"  dsc.  lo 
S  vo,  price  Ss. 

T^HE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL  PHE- 
X  NOMENA.  Reduced  from  the  Edition  in  Imperial  folio, 
B^  ALEXANDER  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geogra- 
uher  at  Edinburgh  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty,  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Geographical  Society,  Berlin.  In  one  Volume,  Im- 
perial Q.i.irfo,  handsomfly  bound,  half-morocco,  price 21. 12s.  6<J. 
This  Edition  contains  Twenty-five  Maps,  including  a  Pals- 
ontological  and  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands,  with 
112  pages  of  Descriptive  Letter-press,  and  a  very  Copious 
Index. 

STEPHENS'  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM.  A  New 
Edition.  To  he  completed  ia  Four  Parts,  forming  2  vols, 
royal  Svo,  of  which  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  are  pubUshed,  price 
12s  6ii  each  With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel,  bj 
Thomas  Landseer  and  others ;  and  upwards  of  500  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood,  by  R.  W.  Branston. 
45,  George-street,  Edinburgh  ;  37,  Paternoster-row.  London. 


The  above  Machine  wil,  be  found  made  of  the.  very  best  materials  and  of  first-rate  workmanship,  with  self-oiling  boxes, 
which  prevent  the  brasses  and  other  parts  from  giving  way.  ^,„^„ 

NIIMEROUS  REFERENCES  CAN  BE^GJ^EN.^  ^^^^  Hornchuroh,  July  29,  1S16 

..S,R,-In  answer  to  your  letter  respecting  the  Threshing  Machine  I  had^fr^m^  Mrs. 
perfectly  sa.istified  with  it.    It  does  its  work  v"y  clean  without  '"J^J-"?  *«  "'P  7^^'„„t  3,,  th^t  there  are  any  improve- 
the  horses,  than  any  machine  ot  this  description  that  I  have  ever  seen  ,  tor  my  pan.  Anthony  Vince." 

.      i-j        V ...^..IW 


ments  wanted.    Yours  respectfully, 

"  To  Mr.  Bunn,  Farmer,  Herts."  , 

Mr.  Blewitt  says,  "  I  threshed  20  sacks  of  Oats  in  one  hour, 
3  loads  of  Wheat-straw  per  hour,  and  upwards.  We  nave 
threshed  upwards  of  20(10  of  all  sorts  of  gram  in  12  montns, 
■vrithout  a  shilling  of  expense  for  repair." 

Mr.  J.  Lee  :  "  I  never  saw  such  a  machine  before,  we  can- 
not get  sufficient  hands  to  feed  it." 


Mr  P  Brown  :  "  We  have  done  upwards  of  GO  quarters  per 
day    straw  uninjured  ;  two  quarters  and  a  halt  ot  Rye  in  httle 

"S?  'wA°HBon°RN;""In  all  the  course  of  my  experience  as  a 
farmer.  I  never  saw  a  machine  of  such  power,  and  so  substan- 
tially constructed." 


COWERBY'S  ENGLISH  BOTANY. 
O  Ee-issue  in  Monthly  Parts  at  3s.  6d. 

Part  31  of  the  above  is  now  ready,  as  are  also  vols.  1  and  2, 
containing  together  upwards  of  420  plates  and  descriptions,  at 
U   19s  6(i   per  vol.,  boards. 

Conies  of  vols.  1  to  7,  comprising  the  Flowering  Plants,  m 
neat  board*.  weU  adapted  tor  presents  (this  work  being  the 
only    complete   illustrated  Flora  of  this  or  any  country),  at 

To  be  had  of  the  Proprietor,  Jodith  Soweeey,  3,  Mead-plaoo,. 
Lambeth  ;  and  of  all  booksellers. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE, 
for  February,  price  Is.,  contains  the  First  Part  of 
rlennv's  "Hand-Book  to  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Garden,' 
comprising  the  Culture  and  Management  of  all  r  ruits  and 
Vegetables.  Also,  now  ready,  GLENN Y'S  HAND-BOOK  10 
THE  FLOWER-GAKDEN,  price  5s.  6i  ,  contaimng  the  Cul- 
tuVe  and  Description  of  all  Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  Jlis- 

''°''"*  London  :  C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-streef,  Strand. 


,. "^  TrZ.     In  f„n    the  Fairkvtes  Iron  Works,  118,  Fenchurch.Btraet,  City  ;  or 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  Mart  Wedlake  and  Co.,  in  fiill,  '°^  * '"\f•',,';^  "°"  nlication 
5  St^d,  Mark-lane.    A  Ust  of  the  different  articles  made  at  the  Works  may  be  had  on  application. 


Priuted  by  WII.1IAM  B»Ai..u.T,  of  No  13,  Upper  Wohorn-plica  to  ao 

br'si?\^^s";rt,srsc?J!!;rorM,:!i"^:^r^s^.» 

Sstl'i^t;J;S:?t^°i^°i^'^='^-"'^"- 

5ATDBBAT,  FBBauABi:  2,  I3>0. 


IZ 


Z  /S^.^  /^^^  ""^^±S4« 


THE  GARBENE 


CHRONICLE 


AND 


\\j  U  1j  1  U  li  Al 


Stamped  Newspaper  of  H,ural  Economy  and  General  Hews.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 
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[Price  %d. 


Agricultural  Society  of  Eneiland 
—  —        implement 

Bbow  of 

Airricultura'  memoranda 

AmericAD  blebt,  rokill 

AmmoDJa,  effect  of,  on  plants  .. 
Arsenica  pickle  for  Wheat  .... 

iJeauB 

Benetit  societicH 

Birds,  (leatructive  in  •cardenii    .. 
Calendar,  Horticultural 

—  Agricultural 

Calves,  ID  rear    

CanuaB.  culture  of 

Dieeases  of  planis 

Drainage  Act,  Private  Money  .. 
Egps,  bow  to  have  fresh  laid  all 

winter , 

£lvaaton  Castle 

Estimatef ,  farm 

Parm  estimates 

—  costs  

Varmiufr,  oral  discussion  on.,.. 

—  im776    

Pruit  treiB,  wire  system  of  train- 

ine 

Gardeners'  benefit  societies  .... 
Land  Burdens,  by  Brodie,  rev-.^ 

Larch,  to  fell 

Linnean  Society 


INDEX. 

Manure  tanks' 93  h 

Morton's   (Mr.).   Cyclopedia    of 

Agriciillure,  rev 9!i  a 

Jlors,  Chat,  improvement  of,, ..  9a  a 
Kewhaven       liort.       Society's 

address 87  e 

Nof*  of  a  traveller  S-l  6 

Packinssecds 84  h 

Pine-aiJples,      cu  ture      of,     at 

Trentbam     84  C 

Plants,  (iiseaees  of 85  a 

—  effect  of  ammonia  on  .,,.  33  4 

PotB.sizenof 8S  c 

Rats,  to  kill S7  6-91  c 

RofCB,  insecia  on  S7  a 

—  elWct  of  liquid  manure  ou  87  a 

—  contiauous  blooming  ,...  87  a 

Scale,  and  hot  water ^  e 

Seeds,  Chinese  mode  of  packing  84  b 

—  select  flower  and  kitclieo 
Snrden    Sfi  a 

Sheffii^ld  Gardeners' Society....  S3  a 
St.    Peter's    FarmcrB'      Club — 

Farm  costs  93  a 

Trade  memoranda 84  b 

Tree*,  to  transplant 84   c 

Turnips,  to  Etore    89  e 

Vine  border! 870 

Wheat,  prices  of   91  a 

—  arsenic,  a  pickle  for 91  c 


93  o 
S3  c 
!-6  a 
91   c 

93  b 
8t  b 
90  c 

90  c 

91  a 
S9  c 
90  b 

86  h 
SP   c 

92  c 
S'i   c 

87  6 


EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
— The  following  are  the  days  appointed  for  the  EXHI- 
BITIONS at  the  Gardens  this  season  : 

GENERAL     EXHIBITIONS  —   Wednesdays,     May     Sth, 
June  12th,  and  July  3d. 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  Satcrdays,  May  25th  and  June  1st. 
N.B.— FRL'IT  ^ill  be  exbtbit&d  on  June  12ch  and  July  3d. 


EXTR.l  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
PRIZES  £20fi. 

THE  DEVON  AND  EXETER  BOTANICAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  intend  holding  an 
Extra  Grand  Exhibition  on  Wednesd.-iy  and  Thursday,  the  ITtti 
and  18lh  days  of  July  next,  during  the  meeEing  of  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Exeter.  Competition  will  be  open  to 
all  Subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  of  li.  I5.,  not 
being  nurserymen  or  dealers  m  plants.  Schedules  of  the 
Prizes  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, T.  William  Gkay,  Esq.,  4,  North-bridge,  Exeter.— Feb.  9. 

RHODODENDRON  PONTICDM  FOR  UNDER  COVER,  &c, 

JOHN  WATERER  begs  to  state  he  has  large  quan- 
tities of  the  above,  which  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
the  best  Evergreen  for  such  purposes,  being  free  from  attaclis 
of  hares  and  rabbits.  Strong  plants,  fit  for  immediate  plant- 
ing, 10s.  Cti.,  15s.,  to  2ls.  per  100. 

Descriptive    Catalogues    of  his    well    known    collection    of 
American  Plants,  ifcc,  to  be  had  on  application. 
American  Nursery,  Bag«hot,  Surrey. 


THE  NEW  RED  ASH-LEAF  KIDiNEY  PpTATO, 
very  prolific,  and  has  never  yet  been  known  to  take  the 
disease  ;  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  Potatoes  yet  introduced,  and 
keeps  so  well,  that  at  the  present  time  it  boils  very  mealy,  and 

is  the  best  Potato  for  the  table Per  peck    3s.  Orf. 

TRUE  OLD  ASH-LEAF  '      ,,  2     6 

SODEN'S  EARLY  OXFORD „  3     0 

NEW  EARLY  TEN-WEEK „  4     0 

FORTY-FOLD,  FLOUR-BaLL,  &  others     „  2    0 

The  above  are  particularly  recommended  by  John  Sdtton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  Berkshire. 

*^P*  Carriage  free  to  London^  Bristol,  SasingstoJce, 
and  all  intermediate  Stations. 

POLYANTHUS  SEED. 

JAMES  WOODS  has  a  quantity  of  POLYANTHUS 
SEED  (which  he  can  recommend  with  confidence),  saved 
from  none  but  named  and  good  marked  tlowers.  Price  Is.  per 
packet,  or  sent  free  on  receipt  of  lo  postage  stamps  to  James 
Woods,  Florist,  Harwich. 

FIRST-RATE  NEW  FUCHSIAS,  YERBENAS,  GERA- 
NIUMS, DAHLIAS,  PANSIES,  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE, 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  &c. 

WM.     RUMLEY     AND     SON'S     DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE    of  the   above,   containing  full   Descrip. 
tionsof  their  splendid  new  Seedling  FUCHSIAS,  PETUNIAS, 
and  ANTIRRHINUMS,  is  nowready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, at  prices  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Trade. 
Gilling,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA  OR  HIMALAYA  CEDAR. 
—  The  Subscribers  beg  to  inform  the  admirers  and 
planters  of  the  above  hardy  Tree,  that  they  have  upwards  of 
FIFTY  THOUSAND,  from  one  to  five  years  old,  in  pots, 
grown  from  seed,  constantly  in  the  open  ground,  which  they 
are  now  supplying  ou  such  terms  as  will  induce  their  general 
introduction  into  all  plantations,  being  of  rapid  growth, 
highly  ornamental,  and  of  great  value  as  a  Timber  tree. 

Wm.  Maule  and  Sons,  Stapleton-road  Nurseries,  Bristol. 

P.S. — Should  any  of  the  trade  abound  in  seedling  plants  of 
the  South  American  Fines  or  other  desirable  hardy  Conifers, 
Deodars  can  be  had  in  exchange  on  equitable  terms, 
g^  This  will  not  be  repeated. 

EARLY  TEiN-WEEK  POTATO,  the  earliest  grown, 
will  beat  the  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  by  ten  days— per  bushel, 
14s. ;  per  peck,  4s.,  bags  included.  Pure  Stocks  of  ASH- 
LEAVED  KIDNEYS,  RED  DITTO,  BARHAM'S  WALNUT- 
LEAVED,  SHAWS,  REGENTS,  FORTY-FOLD,  &o.,  at 
moderate  prices. 

Twelve  of  the  newest  and  rarest  Flower  Seeds : 


Nemophila  maculata 
Brachycoma,  splendid  hybrids 
Phlox  Drummondii  alba 

„      oculata 

J,      Leopoldina 
Martyaia  fragrans 

One  packet' 


Martynia  angularis 
Portulaca  Thorburnii  (yellow) 

,,      alba  striata 
Podolepsis  chrysanthemoides 
Schizanthus  retusus  alba 
Ipomoea  Burridgii 
'each  10s.  Gd. 


WHITETHORN  AND  BEECH  FOR  FENCING 
—500,000  very  tine  four  years  old  transplanted  WHITE- 
THORN, at  6s.  per  1000,  or,  selected,  at  7s.  0(?.  per  1000;  and 
fine  Bedded  BEECH,  2  to  3  feet,  at  Ss.  per  1000.  A  large 
quantity  of  very  tine  transplanted  OAKS,  ranging  from  3  to 
5  feet,  at  35s.  per  lOCO.  The  above  are  all  extremely  fine  and 
well  rooted.  Samples  if  required. 

AETnUB  ^TA^K1E,  Nurseries,  Norwu-h. 


GERMAN  STOCKS,  from  2s,  per  collection. 
„  ASTERS,  from  3s.  „ 

CARNATIONS,  '2s.  Gd.  per  100. 
DukcanHaibs,  109,  St.  Martin's -lane,  Charing-cross,  London. 


RENDLli'S    DESCRIPTIVE     CATALOGUE    OF 
SEEDS  can  still  be  obtained  gratis,  on  receipt  of  two 
penny  stamps,  to  pay  the  postage. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

Dr.  LiNDLET,  in  the  Gardeners'  Ck)-onicle,  Dec.  22,  1849.  says, 

"  This  contains  li^ts  of  good  vegetables^  with  icsefitl  notes 

appended  to  the  names  of  many  of  the  sorts.      .     .     .     It 

is  a  well-arranged  Catalogue,  and  loiU  be  found  of  service 

to  all  xmrchasers  of  Seeds." 

The  Editor  of  "  The  Midland  Florist,"  for  January,  1S50,  says, 
"^  We  have  ju^t  received  the  General  Catalogue  of  Gar- 
den, Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds,  sold  hy  William  E. 
Hendlc  and  Co.,  Plymouth,  which,  from  its  excellence,  well 
merits  something  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  happy 
shall  we  be  from  time  to  time  (with  3fessrs.  Eendle's  per- 
mission) to  extract  some  of  its  valuable  information  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  .  .  ,  The  Flower  Seed  List 
is  peculiarly  comprehensive,  and  gives  to  each  'variety  its 
scientific  name,  hardihood,  time  of  durationy  colour, 
height,  and  time  of  flowering.  Our  readers  ivill  thus  see 
th  at,  from  its  immense  ■utility,  we  can  scarcely  say  too  much 
in  its  recommendation ;  and  we  arc  sure  that  the  name  of 
the  eminent  frm  ^oill  be  a  suficient  guarantee  that  every 
article  they  send  out  will  not  only  he  true  to  name,  but 
also  of  the  best  possible  qualityJ^ 

Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 


SEEDS  IN  COLLECTIONS, 

OF  THE  BEST  AVUICH  CAN  BE    PROCURED. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  beg  to  offer  the  foilowiDg 
CHOICE  VEGETABLt:  SEEDS. 
Complete  Collections  of  the  best  and  newest  eorts,  in  propor- 
tionate quantities  of  each,  suited  for  large  or  small  gardens,  at 
per  collection,  II. ,  21.,  anct  3J.  A  Collection  for  a  small  garden, 
of  good  sorts,  at  10s.  Gd.  A  List  of  the  Collections  furnished  if 
required. 

SELECT  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Free    by   post,    with,   full    directions   for   sowing,     heights, 
colours,  &.C.  s.  d. 

100  varieties  best  and  newest  Annuals        15    0 

50  vai-ieties  for  Ss.  (jd.,  3!)  for  os.  6d.,  20  for  . .         ..40 

2u  varieties  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

for  rilling  beds  on  lawns,  7s.  6d.,  or  12  do.  for  ,,50 
20  varieties  best  Greenhouse  Annuals,  7s.  6d.,  1.2  for  ..50 
20  varieties  choice  Greenhouse  Perennials,  10s.  6d.,  12  for  7  6 
20  vars.  choice  hardy  Biennials  aud  Perennials,  7s.Gd.,12  for  5  0 
3iJ  varieties  impurCed  German  Stocks  ..         .,         ,.5    0 

20  ditto  ditto,  3s,  6d.,  12  for     .,         ..2     6 

Remittances  with  orders  are  requested  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents. Goods  carriage  free  to  London,  and  with  all 
orders  of  2i.  and  upwards,  articles  presented  extra.  Post-office 
orders  payable  to  Bass  aud  Brown  or  to  Stephen  Bbown. 

Our  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue,  stamped  to  go  free  by  post, 
mav  be  had  gratis. 

SEED  AND  HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 


NATURAL  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  PERMANENT  PASTURES, 

AND  IRRIGATED  OR  CATCH  MEADOW. 
Which  may  be  had  Separate,  or  Mixed,  expresslv  to  suit  the  soU. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  for 
many  years  paid  especial  attention  to  the  examination  of 
Natural  Pastures,  and  the  collecting  of  various  kinds  of  Grasses 
which  grow  naturally  in  the  various  soils  of  England  and  Wales, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an  improved  system  of  laying 
down  land  to  permanent  pasture,  are  thereby  enabled  to  supply 
the  sorts  and  quantities  of  Seeds  best  adapted  to  suit  the  soil  for 
which  they  are  intended;  and  at  much  less  expense  than  is 
usually  incurred.    Particulars  wiU  be  forwarded  by  post. 

Also  Finest  Laivii  Grasses  and  Mis^tures  for  improv- 
ing old  Pastures.  Ashcroft,  Liverpool,  andottier  Swedes, 
White  Belgian  and  other  Carrots,  Yellow  Globe  and 
other  JSIangolds,  True  Italian  Rye-grass^  Drumhead 
Cow  Cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi,  ^c, 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks. 


THE  "GREAT  BRITAIN"  CUCUMBER.— 
Cucumber  growers  and  others  who  are  desirous  of  grow- 
ing a  long  and  handsome  variety  of  black  spine  Cucumber, 
and  a  prolific  bearer,  fit  for  any  season  of  the  year,  may  obtain 
it  of  W.  Hakeis,  Strawberry  Cottage,  Brook-street,  Upper 
Clapton,  in  packets  of  6  seeds,  for  2s  ,  in  postage  stamps. 

Extract  trom  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers'  Journal,  of 
May  5th,  1S49. — "  I  send  you  the  particulars  respecting  the 
Cucumbers  I  forwarded  for  your  inspection.  Mr.  Hunter, 
gardener  toN.  Clepton,  Esq.,  Islington,  purchased  some  of  the 
seeds  of  my  Great  Britain  Cucumber,  and  ha  now  complains 
that  his  fruit  is  not  so  long  as  those  he  saw  at  my  place  last 
August.  He  cut  the  first  fruit  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  he  has 
cut  12  since,  none  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  one  you  saw. 
He  has,  besides  12  fruit  on  two  plants  at  the  present  time, 
from  IS  to  21  inches  in  length.  These  I  saw  myself,  and  none 
of  them  are  fit  to  be  cut ;  they  will  of  coui'se  grow  to  a  much 
greater  length.  W.  Harris" 

[We  may,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  observe  that  Mr, 
Harris  forwarded  us  for  inspection  one  of  his  Great  Britain 
Cucumbers,  which  measured  exactly  24  inches  in  length  ;  it  is 
a  handsome,  well  grown  fruit,  and  fit  for  table.  We  think 
this  is  not  bad  Cucumber  growing  in  such  a  seasoa  as  we  have 
had  for  the  last  five  or  sis  weeks,] 


VERBENA—"  WONDERFUL." 

G     MOORE  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  this  Paper 
•  to  his  Adv^ertisement  of  the  2d  inst. 

Perry  Barr,  near  Birmingham,  Feb.  9. 

THORNS,  LAKCH,  SCOTCH,  SPRUCE,  &c. 
TOKN  STEWART  and  SONS,  Dundee,  have  large 
^  stocks  of  fine  2  and  3  years  transplanted  THORNS; 
LARCH,  1^.  2.  and  3  feet ;  Scotch,  native,  1  and  2  years  trans- 
planted ;  NORWAY  SPRUCE,  1,  li,  and  2  feet ;  WEEPING 
BIRC  H,  \}^  to  2  i'eef,  aud  2  to  3  feet.     They  will  bo  sold  cheap. 

Seedling  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.    Lists  aud  prices  may  be 
had  on  application. — Dundee,  Feb.  9. 

(This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated.) 


T>ENDLE'S  TRUE  WILLCOVE  BROCCOLI.— 
^^  This  superior  variety  has  beenprovcd  hy  thousandsto 
be  the  best  late  sort  in  cultivation,  and  can  be  recommended 
with  much  confidence.  We  have  saved  a  small ..  quantity 
this  season  on  oicv  oton  grounds,  from  some  of  the  finest 
heads  ever  seen  ;  price  Is.  per  pacJcet,  free  by  post. ' 

V  Twenty  packets  to  the  Trade  for  123,,  or  50  for  21.103.    It 
will  give  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

Our  commerciul  stara}?  is  on  eacli  'packet. 

COLE'S  SUPERB  RED  CELERY,  Is.  per  packet. 

Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 


G  RIGORS  EARLY  PROLIFIC  POTATO.  — 
The  Subscribers  beg  to  offer  this  superior  POTATO  for 
Seed,  at  20s,  per  sack,  containing  4  bushels,  free  on  board.  It 
is  the  best  early  variety  known  in  Morayshire.  It  is  of  a 
middle  size,  round,  white,  very  productive,  and  generally 
meally  ac  all  seasons.  This  is  the  variety  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  eastern  counties  a  f&\v  years  since  by  the  late 
ilr.  Grigor,  of  Nonvitli.  Orders  from  unknown  correspondents 
to  be  accompanied  with  remittances. 
John  Grigor  and  Co..  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 


SUPERB  NEW  SEEDLING  ANTIRRHINUMS. 

ROBERT  WHIBLEY  has  much  pleasure  in  offering 
'  the  following  superb  new  ANTIRRHINUMS,  which  will 
be  ready  by  the  fii  st  week  of  ilay,  as  being  very  distinct,  and 
far  superior  to  any  yet  offered  ;  and  begs  to  refer  to  Professor 
LiNDLEY's  report  in  this  Paper,  August  IS,  1S49. 

"  Yk.  W.  a  nice  collection,  all  of  them  displaying^ 
more  or  less^  a  yellow  centre  ;  1,  2,  5,  6,  II,  and  12  are 
pretty  mottled  kindsj  particularly  1  ;  3,  4,  and  D  are 
good  light  spotted  sorts,  some,  of  them  very  good  in  shape  ; 
7  and  8  are  bright  self  coloured  varieties,  particvlarltj  8, 
icith  its  large  yellow  centred'  Again,  Sept.  8  :  "  32, 
striped  and  dotted  with  purple,  on  a  pale  rosy  ground^ 
centre  yellow ;  a  nice  variety,  but  hardly  distinct 
enough  ;  33  and  31  have  wore  yellow  in  the  centre,  and 
higher  colours,  particularly  31,  which  has  a  tinge  of 
yellow  all  over  the  ground  colour,  are  very  nice  va- 
rieties.'^ 

The  whole  of  them  are  very  dwarf  and  compact,  scarcely 
exceeding  12  inches  in  htright,  and  throwing  out  numerous 
laterals,  on  which  they  bloom  freely,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
bedding  or  pot  cul'ure,  being  as  showy  in  a  bed  as  the  scai'Iet 
Geranium  or  Verbena,  and  last  as  long  in  bloom,  while  they 
possess  the  quality  of  being  kept  through  the  winter  without 
protection  from  glass  ;  a  mat  supported  ou  stakes  is  ample 
covering  during  severe  weather, 

1.  LOVELINESS  (Whibley). — Large  bold  flower,  fine  yellow 
centre,  upper  and  lower  lips  splashed  and  studded  bright 
purple,  tube  striped  crimson  ;  a  tine  variety.     Ss.  Gd. 

2.  DELIGHT  (Whibley), — Upper  lip  splsshed  violet,  lower 
lip  striped  and  spotted  deep  crimson,  tube  spotted  violet ;  dis- 
tinct and  novel  ;  good  yellow  centre,     as.  6d. 

3.  SATISFACTION  (Whibley).— A  fine  large  bold  flower, 
very  fine  yellow  centre,  spotted  violet  on  a  light  ground;  dia» 
tioct.     3s.  6d. 

4.  FORGET-ME-NOT  (Whibley).— An  excellent  flower,  fine 
shape,  large  yellow  centre,  and  distinct;  splashed  with  purple 
on  a  light  ground.     3s.  €d. 

5.  BELLE  OF  THE  VILLAGE  (Whibley).— Upper  and 
lower  lips  spotted  light  carmine,  tube  striped  violet ;  large  and 
fine.     3s.  Gd. 

6.  ADMIRATION  (Whibley).— Fine  and  showy;  full,  cir- 
cular, bright  yellow  centre,  splashed  and  spotted  with  violet 
purple.     3s.  Gd. 

7.  BLACK  EAGLE  (Whibley),— A  fine  self,  colour  a  deep 
crimson  scarlet  shaded  black,  good  yellow  eye  ;  the  darkest 
Antirrhinum  known,  foliage  quite  disiiact  from- any  yet  in 
cultivation,  and  the  flower  stems  part  green  and  part  a  black 
purple.     OS.  Gd. 

8.  WHIBLEY'S  No,  1.— A  superb  variety,  a  bright  crimson 
self,  large  size,  and  good  shape  ;  tine  golden  yellow  centre,  of 
extra  size  ;  one  of  the  finest  and  most;  distinct  Antirrhinums 
ever  offered,     os.  Gd. 

9.  SUPERB  (Whibley). —A  fine  shaped  flower,  good  bright 
circular  yellow  centre,  upper  lip  spotted  violet  on  a  yellow 
ground,  lower  lip  splashed  crimson.     3s.  Gd. 

11.  BEAUTY  (Whisley).— A  pretty  mottled  flower,  of  good 
shape,  fine  full  centre,  studded  and  splashed  with  light  purple, 
3s.  ijd. 

12.  GRANDISSIMA  (Whibley).- A  fine  large  bold  flower, 
full  bright  centre  of  a  deep  yellow,  upper  lip  dotted  light  violet 
purple,  lower  lip  striped  deep  purple.     3s,  Gd. 

31.  ATTRACTION  (Whibley).- Fine  shaped  bold  flower; 
good  showy  yellow  centre,  splashed  and  dotted  bright  purple 
upon  a  straw-coloured  ground.     3s.  Gd. 

33.  CAPTIVATION  (Whibley).— A  large  and  distinct  flower; 
full,  circular,  yellow  centre,  striped  aud  spotted  bright  purple 
crimson,     3s.  Gd. 

The  set  of  13  for  39s. ;  and  when  three  sets  are  ordered,  four 
will  be  sent. 

As  R.  W.  has  already  received  many  orders,  it  will  be  as  well 
for  those  who  intend  honouring  him  with  their  commands  for 
the  above,  to  let  him  know  as  soon  as  convenient,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  supply.  They  can  safely  be  sent  by  post.  This 
description  will  not  be  repeated.  His  general  Catalogue  will 
shortly  be  ready,  when  all  his  customers  will  receive  a  copy 
£ree  of  expense,— Chester  Nursery,  Kennington,  London, 
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THE    REAL  0RIG2M    OF  THE   GAIVIELLIA   ARCHIDUCHESSA 


ThEbe  appeared  in  "  La  Flore  des  Serres  et  des  Jardins  de 
I'Europe,"  far  July,  1349,  pp.  483,  486,  tie  following  startling 
patagraph  froiS  the  pen  of  M.  L.  Van  Hontte,  the  editor  :  "  I 
experience  the  double  satisfaction  of  bein?  able  to  announce  to 
the  readers  of  the  'Flore'  a  MAGNIFICENT  NOVELTY,  and 
tore-establish  its  reputation,  which  has  been  unjustly  damaged 
in  the  eyes  of  some  persons."  We  should  have  been  happy  to 
have  joined  in  applauding  the  above  announcement,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  attack  it,  if  the  editor  had  not  endeavoured 
to  throw  suspicion  both  on  the  truth  of  facts  stated  by  us  and 
on  our  honesty.  To  continue  the  (Quotation :  "  Under  this 
same  name  there  has  found  its  way  into  the  market  a  very  in. 
ferior  whole-coloured  variety,  which  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
public  either  by  gross  negligence  or  the  most  unjustifiable  in- 
tention." And  in  his  Catalosue  for  1847,  1848,  p.  25,  No.  31, 
JI.  L.  Van  Houtte  adds,  •■  AROHIDUCHESSA.  AUGUSTA, 
Gaeto.  di  Vzo.  Corsi,  superb  Camellia,  imbricated,  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour.  (MM.  B.  and  G.  are  wrong  in  calling  it  the  same  as 
C.  Pecchioliana,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing,  and  which 
they  themselves  have  named  Coutessa  Nencini,  as  every  florist 
can  testify)." 

Your  readers  w-ill  .shortly  see  to  whom  "gross  negligence  or 
the  most  unjustifiable  intention  "  is  most  attributable. 

As  early  as  the  year  1844  we  obtained  several  layered 
plants  of  the  variety  called  Puccini,  and  after  a  careful 
cultivation,  and  a  most  conscientious  e:;amination  of  the 
flowers  obtained  from  our  variety,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  in- 
form the  public,  which  we  did  by  stating  in  French,  in  our 
Catalogue  for  1846,  that  "we  cannot  find  the  least  difference, 
either  in  form  or  in  colour,  b.=:tweeo  it  and  the  new  variety 
AKCHIDUCHESSA  AUGUSTA  of  PiccioU  and  Corsi."  The 
true  Arcniduchessa  augusta,  which  is  brought  forward  by  M.  L. 
Van  Houtto,  with  so  much  parade  as  something  "  super}} 
among  tlt^  superh,  quite  out  of  the  common  teat/,  and  for  ivMch  he 
jyredicts  the  mo^  lasting  success,*'  was  not  obtained  irom  seed  by 
M.  Gaetano  di  Vicenzo  Corsi,  as  the  learned  editor  has  it ; 
and  we  challenge  him  to  disprove  the  following  account  of 
his  pet  the  Archiduchessa  Augusta. 

In  February  1845,  Mr.  Joseph  Piccioli,  of  this  town,  the 
Oinginal  producer  of  the  plant  under  discussion,  saw  its  flowers 
for  the  first  time.  He  imraedir.tely  offered  it  to  us  for  16i. ; 
Tve  refused  the  offer,  simply  because  we  had,  the  year  hefore, 
brought  outour  own  variety  Puccini,  which  we  ascertained  to 
be  exactly  the  same  thing.    Not  finding  a  purchaser,  M.  Jos. 


PiccioU  handed  it  over  to  LI.  Vicenzo  Corsi,  who  had  an  ac- 
count against  him.  The  latter  gentleman  offered  it  to  M.  L. 
Van  Houtte,  who  purchased  it  at  a  price  considerably  higher 
than  that  at  which  it  was  at  first  offered  to  us. 

The  artist  who  drew  the  plant  copied  it  most  admirably,  and 
by  way  of  precaution  M.  Corsi  prevailed  upon  the  amateurs 
^vhose  names  are  given  below  to  sign  the  drawing.  The  names 
were  those  of  M.  Jos.  Piccioli  (the  original  owner).  Professor 
Commander  Betti,  M.  Cesar  Franchetti,  and  M.  Charles 
Luzzatti. 

When  the  plant  was  sent  to  M.  Yati  Houtte  it  was  about 
4  feet  high,  well  branched,  very  healthy,  and  with  several 
flower-buds,  whiLh  expanded  on  its  arrival  in  Ghent.  The 
flower,  as  described  by  M.  Van  Houtte  himself  (No.  31  of  his 
Catalotiue  for  1347,  1348),  is  of  a  beautiful  purple  red  colour, 
imbricated,  without  white  or  green  strealts,  and  with  no  violet. 
During  the  five  years  that  the  plant  has  been  before  the  public 
in  Florence,  its  flowers  have  never  differed  from  the  drawing 
which  accompanied  it  into  Belgium,  and  which  was  signed  as 
above  stated.  It  was  then  with  no  little  surprise  and  anger 
that  the  exaggerated  and  disfigured  drawing  given  by  M.  L.  Van 
Houtte  in  the  "  Flore  "  for  July,  1349,  was  viewed  ;  more  es- 
pecially as  the  letters  sent  for  a  space  of  two  years  by  M.  Van 
Houtte  to  M.  Vicenzo  Corsi,  who  was  equally  interested  in  the 
matter,  are  altogether  contradictory,  inasmuch  as  the  plant 
had  never  produced  with  him,  any  more  than  at  Florence, 
flowers  differing  from  the  drawing  sent.  So  strange  avariation, 
not  to  say  so  monstrous  a  change,  can  only  he  attributed  to 
degeneracy  provoked  by  an  excess  of  heat ;  the  same  thing 
happens  to  many  other  varieties  when  too  much  forced  to 
flower.  We  ask  any  conscientious  horticulturist  whether  that 
blue  and  greyish  white  mixed  with  green  is  a  natural  and  con- 
stant effect  ?  And  whether  that  regularity  of  the  spots  does 
nnt  deno'e  the  suppleness  of  pencil  which  allows  itself  to  be 
directed  by  that  rare  virtue  which  M.  Van  Houtte  is  pleased  to 
qualify  wfth  disinterestedness  ? 

In  order  to  conceal  his  defeat  from  his  readers,  M.  Van 
Houtte  insinuates  in  his  catalogue,  No.  31,  that  we  are  mis- 
taken, and  that  we  have  supposed  the  Archiduchessa  Augusta 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  Camellia  Contessa  Nencini,  which 
was  brought  into  commerce  by  us  in  1844.  Had  we  not  taken 
care  to  characterise  this  variety,  which  is  white,  imbricated, 
with  translucent  petals,  streaktd  and  di  tted  with  rose ;  had 
we  not  repeated  this  in  our  own  supplement  of  1848-49,  p.  10, 


we  should  have  loolied  upon  the  above  statement  as  a  piece  of 
vain  puerility  ;  but  the  repeated  and  unmeasured  attacks  of  our 
adversary  too  plainly  show  au  intention  to  raise  the  price  of 
his  Archiduchessa  Augusta  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  to 
attribute  to  ourselves,  who  have  done  all  we  could  to  prevent 
mistake,  his  own  unjustidable  plans;  suum  cuique  ; —Burnier 
and  Grilli, 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle  that,  having  ascertained  that  the  varieties  of  Camellia 
Evelina  centifolia,  Florenza,  brought  into  the  market  by  us  in 
the  winter  of  1343-9,  do  notcorrespond  with  the  drawin"-,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  return  to  those  who  received  specimens  from  us  the 
sums  of  money  respectively  paid  by  them  as  soon  as  they  make 
application  to  us  to  that  effect.  The  accident  arose  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  On  the  19ih  May,  1346,  the  Countess  Nencini,  of 
this  town,  by  M.  Jean  Freppa,  offered  us  the  two  varieties  of 
Camellia  in  question,  accompanied  by  drawiugs  and  sis  other 
plants,  for  the  price  of  2500  Florence  hres.  A  long  illness, 
which  confined  Mr.  Burnier  to  his  bed,  prevented  him  from 
himself  seeing  the  flowers  of  the  new  vai-ieties  obtained  from 
the  Countess.  As  soon  as  we  became  the  purchasers,  we, 
acting  in  perfect  good  faith,  set  to  work  to  propagate  the 
plants,  which,  deprived  of  their  branches  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplication,  did  not  flower  soon  enough  to  enable  us  to  cor- 
rect the  mistake.  The  truth  of  the  above  statement  is  proved 
by  the  legal  proceedings  instituted  by  us,  and  wtiich  were  com- 
promised by  the  seller  repaying  the  purchase  money,  and  also 
by  the  statement  signed  Jean  Freppa,  and  dated  12th  May,  1849. 

We  also  beg  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
that  our  new  general  Catalogue,  considerably  enlarged,  espe- 
cially as  regards  new  Camellias  obtained  in  Italy,  will  shortly 
appear,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  favour  us  with 
his  address. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  we  have  supplied  the 
trade  with  more  than  80  varieties  of  new  Camellias,  as  our 
current  prices  show ;  and  we  have  before  begged  those  who 
received  them  to  be  kind  enough  to  state  in  their  own  cata- 
logues whence  they  obtained  them,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
mistake  or  complaint  from  amateurs  who  might  obtain  them 
from  other  sources  and  under  other  names.  We  are  sorry  to 
say,  however,  that  our  request  has  not  been  complied  with,  as 
we  find  scarely  more  than  a  dozen  of  these  varieties  mentioned 
in  the  catalogues,  the  others  often  appearing  as  other  varieties, 
and  under  other  names.  BURNIER  and  GRILLI. 


MADE    BY    MM. 


HORTICULTURAL    AND    METEOROLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS 

BURNIER    AND    GRILLI,    AT    THEIR   AGRICULTURAL    AND    BOTANICAL    ESTABLISHMENT    AT    FLORENCE. 


The  subjoined  table  of  the  extraordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  which  we  have  had  lately  may  prove  interesting  to 
your  readers,  and  useful  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  The 
temperature  has  never  been  known  to  be  so  low  nor  so  dis- 
astrous in  its  effects  as  at  present;  an  idea  of  the  mischief 
thus  caused  may  be  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  the  following 
notes. 

I .  Plants  in  (lie  open  air  exposed  to  ilic  South,  and  HUed  5j/  the  frost. 


Cork 


Olive  trees  of  the  plains. 
Orange  trees        ,, 
Citron  trees  ,, 

Evergreen    Oaks     and 

trees. 
Fig  trees  and  Japan  Medlars. 
Prunus  lauro-cerasus 
Laurus  borbonia 

,,      indica 

,,      camphora 

„     glauca 

„     nobilis 
N.B.  Owing  to  differences 


Arbutus  unedo 

Magnolia   grandiflora  partly^ 

and  fuscata 
Nerium  splendens  and  others 
Pistacia  vera 
Pittosporum  lineare 
Chamrerops  humilis 
Phcenis  dactylifera 
Metrosideros,  all  the  varieties 
Benthamia  fragifera 
nhamnus  alaternus   and  va- 
riegatus 
of  aspect,   there  may  he  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  above  general  statement.     At  ail  events  these 
plants  have  been  in  the  open  ground  for  periods  of  from  10  to  90 
jears  and  more. 

II.  Plants  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  North,  and  which  have  not 
suffered  hy  the  frost. 

5000  Camellias,  comprising  500  of  the  most  renowned  va- 
rieties and  of  djft'crent  strength.  Of  this  large  number  not 
more  than  11  have  been  killed  outright — not  to  mention  some 
trifling  damage  to  other  varieties,  and  which  we  do  not  reckon 
as  anything. 

2000  Rhododendrons,  comprising  250  distinct  varieties. 

R.  arboreum  ■ind  others  of  different  strength,  except  R.  cin- 
namoineura  and  its  varieties,  which  have  suffered  materially. 

Of  20ti0  specimens  of  160  varieties  of  Azalea  indica,  a  few 
points  and  leaves  fire  all  that  have  suffered. 

1000  Araiicaria  imbricata  and  Brasiliensis  ;  10  species  of  Po- 
docarpus,  a  collection  of  Juniperus,  of  Taxus,  of  Thuja,  Cr_>p- 
tomeria,  Tasodium  sempervirens. 

500  Magnolia  grandiflora,  the  collection,  fuscata,  &c. 

51)0  Myrsiue  rAfricana,  the  points  only  injured. 

Olea  iragrans,  Ulicium  anisatum,  religiosum,  Cleyera  ja- 
ponica.  Gardenia  grandiflora  and  radicans. 

Enkianthus,  Viburnum  japonicum  and  sinense,  Euonymus 
fimbiiatus,  Escallonia,  Cotoneaster,  Crattegus,  Ligustrum  ja- 
ponicum. 

Daubentonia,  as  well  as  other  more  delicate  plants,  which 
■were  preserved  by  the  snow  from  the  effects  of  the  greatest 
cold  (15°  R.) 


Daubentonia  tripetiana 
Escallonia    tioribunda    and 

rubra 
Erythrina   Crista-galli    and 

laurif,>lia 
Euonymus  fimbriatus 
Franciscca,  all  the  varieties 
Gardenia  florida  and  radicans 
fiabrothamnus,  all  the  vars. 
Haloragis  eapensis 
llalieria  lucida 
Iloustonia  coccinea 
Indigofera  australis 
Inga  pulcherrima 
Jochroma  tubulo^a 
Kennedja  bimaculata 
Malvia  Tweediana 


Myrica  pennsylvaaica 
Myrtus  tareutina 

,,      romana 

,,      bffitica 

,,      teuuifolia 
Olea  fragrans 
Poinciana  Gilliesii 
Quercus  chrysophylla 

,,        confertifolia 

,,         Fordii 

„        Ghieshreghlii 

,,        glabra 

,,        iiisignis 

,,        phuUata 

,,        rugosa 

„        species,  Mexico 


Rhododendron  arboreum  and 

its  varieties 
Raphiolepis  indica 
Siphocampylus,  all  the  vars. 
Solanum  jasmiuifolium 
Viburnum  japonicum 
,  s^neI^^ie 


„  Tinus 

Araucaria  imbricata 

,,  llrasiliensis 

,,  Cunninghamii 

,,  excelsa 

Pinus  canariensis 
,,       loneifolia 


N.B. — The  above  plants  are  grown  without  any  shelter  in  a 
border  at  the  north  of  the  town  wall,  which  serve»  as  a 
boundary,  and  is  about  500  yards  long  and  3  yards  high,  where 
they  are  directly  exposed  to  the  North  wind,  as  well  as  to  the 
greatest  cold,  and  where  they  get  no  sun  from  the  15th  of 
Nov.  to  the  15th  of  Marcb,  and  do  not  experience  those  changes 
ot  temperature  to  which  all  the  other  plants  are  exposed. 


METEOKuLuGic.iL  UB:.£KV ATioNS  maOe  at  the  Agricultural  ana  Botanical 
Establishment  of  MM.  Bdrnier  and  GaiLLi,  situate 90  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  degrees  are  those  of  Reaumur's*  thermometer,  which  was 
exposed  to  tne  North,  under  the  town  wall,  25  ft.  high,  fixed  to  a  Camellia. 


UBSEEVATIONS  by  Pfof.  Ainci,  of  the  Florence 
Museum,  made  240  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  thermometer,  Reaumur's,  surrounded  by 
a  grating. 


1849. 
Dec. 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1850. 

Jan. 

1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

S 

9 

10 


9  A.M.  12A.al.  3  P.M.  6  P.M.  9  P.M.  Max.     Min. 


.  0,3 

-  7.0 
- 12.0 

-  0.3 


—  4.7 

—  1.3 

—  4.6 

—  46 


-I-    1.0 


—  1.8 

—  1.3 

—  6.3 
+  2.7 


4-3.2 

—  1.3 
-1-  0.6 

—  0.4 

—  0.6 
-1-  2.6 
4-2  9 
-I-  7.7 
4-  0.4 
+  5.3 

-t-  6.3 


-1-  2.0 


-!-  2.9 
+  0.8 
4-  0.6 
+  1.0 

-l-"2.6 
4-  3, 
+  6.0 
4-  6.6 
+  5.0 

+  6.0 


4-  1.0 

—  1.8 

—  1.3 

—  2.4 
4-  0.6 
4-  1.6 
4-1.3 
4-  6.4 
4-  5.3 
-1-4.3 

4-  3.0 


4-  0. 
4-  2. 
4-  0- 
4-  8, 
4-4. 
4-  3. 


4-  2.0 


4-  3.3 
4-  0.6 
4-  1.0 
4-  1.2 
4-  1.2 
4-  2.6 
4-  3, 
4-  9.7 
4-  6.9 
4-  6.0 

4-1.0 


-  5 

-  3 

-  9 
-15.3 

-  8.6 


—  3.3 
7.3 

—  -2,6 
6.6 

—  6.1 
2.0 


4-  4.0 
4-  2.6 


Sis  inches  of  snow  fell. 
Fog. 

Sky  clear  part  of  day. 

Sunshine    and    thaw 

duriug  aay. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Fine  weather. 
Snowy. 

Temperate  and  snowy. 
Rainy. 

Dp. 
Sun,  cold  wind, cloudy. 
Sun,  snow  totally  dis- 
appeared. 
Fine  weather,  a  little 

cold    wind,    rain    in 

the  evening. 
Cloudy,    3    inches    of 
snow,  which  melted  in 
tlie  courseof  the  ilav. 


1849. 
Dec. 

27 

23 

29 

30 

31 
1850. 

Jan. 
1 


9a.m.  12a.m. 


-9.0 


—  1.5 

—  1.0 

—  4.0 
4-  2.4 


4-  2.4 

—  1.0 
4-  0.5 

—  0.3 

—  0.5 
4-  2.0 
4-2.2 
4-  5.S 
4-  4.7 
4-  4.0 


4-2.0 
—  1.5 


-4  2.2 
4-o!2 
4-0.5 
4-0. 

+'i.o 

4-2.4 
4-5.0 
4-4.0 


4-0.8 

—  1.4 

—  1.0 

—  1. 
4-0.4 
4-1.2 
4-1.0 
4-  5.6 
4-4.0 


4-0.7 
4-2.0 
4-0.6 
4-6.2 
4-3.6 


4-2.5 
4-0.5 
4-  0.8 
4-  0 
4-0.9 
4-2.0 
4-2.5 
4-  6.8 


Min. 

—  4.8 

—  2. -5 

—  7.0 
^10.0 

—  5.0 


—  5.5 

—  2.0 

—  6.0 

—  4.6 

—  1.5 


4.0 

2.0 


*  To  convert  any  given  Uegree  of  Keamur's  tueruicnieter  to  ilie  corresponding  degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  muitifjiy  the 
given  degree  of  Reaumur  by  9,  divide  the  product  by  4,  and  add  33  to  the  q.iiotient ;  the  result  will  be  the  corresponding  degree 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 


Observations  of  Father  Inghicami,  at 
the  Observatory  of  Ximaiano,  at  Flo- 
rence, 2:0  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Reaumur's  thermometer,  s'ur. 
rounded  by  walls. 


1849. 
Deo. 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1850. 

Jan. 

1 


10 


0 
A.M. 


—  3.S 

—  0.3 

—  3.8 
4-4.t 
4-  1.3 
4-  0.8 
4-4.8 
4-6.1 
4-3.8 


12 
A.M 

— i.5 

4-  2.4 


4-2.0 
—  1.6 


4-2.4 

4-1.0 

4-0.8 

-0.6 

-0.3 

4-2.6 

4-2.9I4-3.2 

4-6.014-0.7 

4-5.0  4-6.7 

,4-4.31     ... 


4-23 
4-0.3 
4-0.8 
4-1.0 

4-  2.6 


6 
P.M. 


+  1.2 

—  1.4 

—  1.3 

—  20 
4-0.7 
4-1.6 
4-1.3 
4-  7.4 
4-  6.3 


Mas. 


4-0.9 
—  3.2 
4-0.9 


4-2.1 
4-O.S 
4-1.0 
4-1.3 
4-1.1 
4-2.11 
4-2.8 
4-  7.2 
4-5.5 


Min. 


—  3  2 

—  2.8 
—10.2 
-^11.1 

—  5.6 


—  1.1 

—  5.3 

—  2.0 

—  5.1' 

—  4.1 

—  1.5 


OnsEEVATlONS  of  M.  0,  Savi,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Pisa,  9  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Reau- 
mur's thermometer,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  garden,  and  isolated. 


—3.5 
—1.3 
—3.6 
—4.0 
4-1.3 
4-1.6 
4-4.7 
4-6  0 
4-3.2 


12 
A  M. 


—  1.6 

+  2.4 


+  1.0 
+  0.6 

—  9.4 

—  0.6 
+  2.6 
+  2.6 
+  6, 
+  4.fr 
+  4, 


+  2.0 
-^l.S 


+  2.3 


+  0.7 

+"2.4 
+  3.0 
+  6.3 

+ 


6 
P.M. 


+  1.2 

—  1.4 

—  1.0 

—  l.i 
+  09 
+  ] 
+  10 
+ 
+  5.0 


+  1.0 

—  3.11 
+  1.6 


+  1 
+  O.G 
+  1.0 
+  1.3 
+  1.0 
+  2.0 
+  2,6 
+  7.4 
+  5.S 


—  10.0 

—  11.0 

—  5.6 


—  1.0 

—  6.5 
-2.0 

—  6.0 

—  4.0 

—  1.3 


+  4.0 
+  2.0 


UES!iKVATi,,Ns  oT  M.  G.  liAKocci,  Di- 
rector ot  the  -Semplici  Pharmaceutical 
Garden  Kt  Florence ;  height  above  the 
sea,  75  feet.  Reaumur's  thermometer, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  garden, 
and  isolated. 


9 

A.M. 


—  0.4 
9.0 

^14.4 

—  0.4 


—  O.-'i 

—  5.0 

—  1.5 

—  6  5 

—  5.5 
4.1.5 
+  2,4 
+  7.2 
+  7.0 
+  4.8 


12 

A.M. 


—  2.0 

—  1.5 

—  6.3 
+  3.2 


—  1.5 

—  0.7 

—  0.4 

—  0.7 
+  3.1 
+  3.4 
+  9.2 
+  7.6 
+  6.3 


Ma-x. 


+  3.0 
+  1,0 
+  2.0 
+  2.4 
+  2.6 
+  2.1. 
+  SO 
+  9.0 
+  fl.V 


Mia. 


—  6.0 

—  4.0 

—  10.0 

—  16.0 

—  7.5 


—  4.4 
-8.3 
-3.6 

—  7.S 

—  7.1 
-3.0 


+  S;n 

+  3.4 


AMERICAN   PLANTS. 

GEORGE  BAKER  begs  to  int'orm  the  gentry  and 
public  he  has  published  a  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  his 
AMEKli;Ai,|  ANDCOKIFEROUS  PLANTS,  &c..  which  may  be 
had  on  application. —  Windlesham  Nursery,  Biigsliof,  Surrey. 

MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT  RHUBARB 
still  has  its  supremacy  over  all  other  kinds  I'or  its  extra- 
ordinary earliness,  delicious  flavour,  and  splendid  red  colour  ; 
also  a  most  prolific  bearer  and  free  grower,  with  large  stalks, 
F  or  early  forcing  it  far  surpasses  every  other  variety.  For 
making   wine.-,    preserves,   and  all    culinary  purposes,    it  is 

n  ixiescimalile  production.  Strung  une-yoai^  planted  roots  Is.  Gd. 

ach  ;  also  iMyatt's  LinnaBus,  Is.  6.i.  ;  and  Victoria.  9(i.  The 
usual  iilliMvance  to  the  trade.    Post-otlice  Orders  made  payable 

o  WiLLiA.M  iMiTctiBLL,  Eiitield  Higliway,  Middlesex,  Will  meet 
^itli  p'rouipt  ut'eniion.  N.B.  The  above  is  from  lour  to  five 
we*ek5  earlier  tbau  the  well-Unowii  Victoria, 


SEED  POTATOES, 

CHARLES  SHARPE  has  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  he  has  got  the  under-mentioned  sorts  of 
POTATOES  to  offsr  again  this  season,  which  have  for  the  last 
four  successive  years  given  general  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  first  six  sorts  are  very  early  and  pro- 
ductive ;  those  marked  thus  *  are  the  best  sorts  for  Frame 
Forcing  ;  they  are  offered  at  the  following  prices,  packing 
included : 


Per  bushel  of  56  lbs. 

'Early  Oxford  Potatoes  ...  8s. 

*Early  Hound  Frame      ...     8s. 

Early  Ash-leaved  Kidney    Ss. 

Second  Early  Potatoes  for  Winter  and  Spring  use 
American  iNative  Potatoes     5s.  1  Iveutisb  Pink  Kidn, 

York  Regents         5s.  ]  Forty  Fold 

Orders  will  be  for«varded  on  the  receip  ,  of  a  Post-office  order, 
ind  great  care  will  betaken  to  en.^ure  their  safe  delivery,  ,\ 
liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. — Wisheaeh,  Cambridgeshire. 


Per  bushel  of  56  lbs. 

Early  Manleys      7s. 

Early  Cockneys    7s, 

Fox's  Seedling 


4s. 


SPLENDID  NEW  DIANTIIUS, 

JREID  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that  }~e  has 
•  succeeded  in  saving  a  small  quantity  of  his  new  DIAN- 
THUS  REIDII,  Thogroundcoiour  is  bright  pcarlet,  laced  with 
white,  the  truss  or  head  of  bloom  is  larger  than  :i  D.Thlui 
flower;  its  dwarf  habit  is  suitable  for  any  situation.  Ity  tcndiojy 
12  Postage  stamps  to  J.  Keid,  Mount  Scilla  Nursery,  near 
Chippen!iam,  Wilts,  in  return  a  packet  of  seed  will  bo  sent. 

SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH.— The  ToUowiog 
articles,  manufactured  in  Slate  fir  Hortieultur.-il  purposes 
by  Edwaud  Heck,  may  ht  seen  in  u=e  at  Woiiton  Ijotiage, 
upon  application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  e.\cepted.  Oiauge 
Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Cisterns,  Shelves,  Garden  Path 
Edging,  Hot  Water  Tank  Covers.  Ff-wer-bed.  for  Halconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  :or  Orchidaceous  Houses,  ifcc. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drawiii;is  and  ia 
Specifications.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs,  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale. 


6—1850.] 


PEAS. — Db.  LiNDiEY,  in  the  Leading  Article  of  this 
Paper.  Feb.  2d,  says,  "For  ourselves  we  should  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  follomng  half-dozen  sorts  of  Peas." 
PRINCE  ALBERT  I  BEDMAN'S  IMPERIAL 
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FAIR  BEARD'S    CHAMPION 
OF  ENGLAND, 


BISHOP'.?  NEW  LONG-POD 
XNIGHT'S  TALL  MARROW 
AUVERGNE 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  Co.,  Plymouth,  will  supply 
TWO  QUARTS  of  each  of  the  above  for  lOs,,  or  ONE  QUART 
of  each  for  6j,  6d. ,  carriage  free  to  any  station  on  the  Great 
Western,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  or  South  Devon  Railways,  on 
receipt  of  Post-office  order.— Apply  to  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE 
AND  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 


THE  BEST  SIX  SORTS  OF  PEAS, 
SO  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF 
THE  'GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE"  ON  SATURDAY 
LAST,  AT  PAGE  G7. 
JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  a  large  stock  of 
^  these  excellent  PEAS,  will  supply  them  at  the  annexed 
prices : 

PRINCE  ALBERT  per  gallon 

AUVERGNE  

BISHOP'S  NEW  LONG-PODDED      ... 
BEDMAN'S  IMPERIAL 
KNIGHT'S  TALL  MARROW 
FAIRBEARD'S  CHAM  I'lON  OF  ENGLAND  „ 
All  other  kinds  of  Peas  and  Seeds  may  be  had  at  oroportion- 
atelylo IV  prices,  as  see  SUTTON'S  PRICED  LIST,  which  will  be 
sent,  gratis,  on  receipt  of  one  penny  stamp  for  postage. 
Sdttok's  superb  Cos  Lettuce,  Is.  per  packet. 
Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks. 


5. 

d. 

•2 

(1 

2 

<; 

,■) 

0 

2 

0 

3 

n 

3 

0 

O  ENUINE  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  FOR  THE 
VJ  KITCHEN  GARDEN,  may  be  had  of  the  Sub- 
scriber, in  collections  of  12s.  Sd.,  II.,  21.,  and  ?il.  worth, 
containing  the  most  approved  varieties  in  cultivation.  AI«o 
for  the  Flon'er  Garden,  in  selections  of  25  kinds  for  6s.,  50  for 
10s.,  100  for  ISs.  packed  in  Ayres  and  Moore's  new  labels,  with 
directions  for  culture,  time  of  flowering,  whence  introduced 
&c.— William  Mastehs,  F.H.S.,  Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury.' 
W.  M.'s  New  Catalogue  may  be  procured  on  pre-oaid  appli. 
cation.  Orders  amounting  to  2J.  and  upwards  delivered  to  any 
station  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway. 


AND      CO.'S      NEW     CATA- 
5    now  ready,    and     will    be   for. 
arded  gratis  on  the  receiptof  two  penny  stamps  fur  posta] 


RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  AND  LILIUM 
LANCIPOLIUM. 
TJ  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  by 
-t-S-*  appointment  Florist  to  hlr  Majesty  the  Qceen, 
AND  to  his  Majesty  the  Kino  of  Saxont.  begs  to  recommend 
the  present  season  as  well  fitted  for  planting  the  above  bulb?, 
which  he  can  supply  at  moderate  prices,  having  a  very  ex- 
tensive stock.    His  Catalogue  may  be  had  on  application. 


SEEDS,  &c. 
ViJM.  DENVER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  82,  Grace- 

V  '  church. street,  London,  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform 
his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  his  new  Descriptive  and  Pricpd 
CATALOGUE  of  SEEDS,  iic,  is  now  ready,  in  which  will  be 
found  all  that  is  new,  rare,  and  useful.  Copies  of  the  same 
may  be  had  on  application. 

W.  D.  has  just  received  a  fresh  supply  of  the  following 
(strong  flowering  roots),  at  reduced  prices  : 

Lilium  lancifoHum  rubrum  2s.  6d,  each. 

Gladiolus  gandavensis,  Gd,  each,  or        ...     6     0    per  doz. 

,,         floribundus  superbus    1    o   per  doz! 

1,         natalensis 1    o    per  doz. 

MTATT'S  LINN^US  RHUBARB. 
T  MYATT  AND  SONS  can  confidently  recommend 
"  •  this  variety  as  the  best  in  cultivation.  The  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  this  assertion  is  the  fact  that  the  Market 
Gardeners  round  London  and  Manchester  have  planted  the 
Linnreus  Rhubarb  more  extensively  than  any  other  variety. 
It  is  extraordinarily  productive,  and  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  Yictoria  ;  added  to  this,  it  is  held  in  general  esteem 
for  preserving  and  all  culinary  purposes.  One-year  planted 
roots,  Is.  Gd.  ;  ditto,  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  Is.  6d.  ;  Tictoria, 
9d.  The  usual  Trade  allowance. — Post-othce  orders  are  re- 
<iue9ted  to  be  made  payable  to  Joseph  Mtatt,  Manor  Farm 
Deptford.— Feb.  9,  ' 

ORANGE,  LEMON,  LIIVIE,  CITRON,  AND 
SHADDOCK  TREES.— The  first  importation  of  the  above 
Trees,  in  most  excellent  and  healthy  condition,  has  arrived 
:from  Italy.  They  are  from  2  to  4  feet  high  in  the  stems,  very 
straight,  and  possess  strong  grafts,  and  will  make  splendid 
trees  in  two  or  three  years  ;  from  12s.  to  25s.  each.  Thev  may 
be  seen  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Warehouse 
IS,  Pall-mall,  London.  AlsoOatalonian,  Azorian,  and  Arabian 
.Jessamine  Plants.  The  Double  Italian  Tuberose  Roots  are 
still  on  sale,  4s.  per  dozen. 


SAMUEL     FINNEY 
LOGUE    OF    SEEDS 
■atis  ou  tl 
la  forming  our  Collections 'of  Seeds  w'e  have  taken  special  care 
to  include  all  the  select  and  most  approved  kinds,  and  such  as 
we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  our  Collections  contain  a  full 
supply  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  largest  establishment,  and 
the  kinds  and  quantities  for  each  collection  are  stated  No  1 
2!.  10s.  ;  No.  2,  il.  10s.  ;  No.  3,  11.  ■  and  No.  i   lis   Od  '    ' 

Of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  we  have  included  all  the  most  choice 
and  showy  kinds,  particularly  those  we  know  to  succeed  well 
in  the  north,  and  a  full  list  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  German 
Seeds,  imported  direct  in  sealed  packets,  with  prices. 

A  Collection  of  100  packets  of  the  best  hardy  and 
half-hardy  kinds  for 15s.  Od. 

Ditto  of  50  ditto        ditto        ditto    ..'.      SO  ' 

Ditto  ot  25  ditto        ditto        ditto     ...       5     0 

We  particularly  recommend  this  Catalogue  to  residents  in 
the  north,  as  they  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  to  advantage. 
All  orders  delivered  free  of  can-iage  at  any  oi  ;he  rail\v,ay 
stations  between  Newcastle  and  York.  Berivick  and  Carlisle 
and  by  steam-boat  to  London,  Hull,  Wliitby,  Leitb,  Dundee' 
and  Aberdeen.  Railway  and  water  communication  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Samuel  Finney  and  Co.,  Gateshead,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


in  spring  or  m  winter. 


tam  more  in  summer  than 

because  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  showers 
are  m  summer  greater  ;  and  when  several  wet  days 
occur,  the  rain  of  the  first  must  contain  more  of  it 
than  that  of  the  second.  The  vain  of  a  thunder- 
storm, aiter  a  long-protracted  drought,  ought,  for  this 
reason,  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity  conveyed  to 
the  earth  at  one  time." 

^  This  was  Liebig's  first  discovery  of  importance 
m  agricultural  chemistry  ;  and  it  formed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  facts  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
well-known  work.  That  ammonia  is 
plants  had  been  '. 


years 


TKT^'i-  HAMILTON,  Seedsman,  &c.,  156,  CHEaP- 
V  *  SIDE.  LONDON,  will  forward  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of 
5s.  M.,  2o  vaiitties  of  themi.st  beautiful  Hardy  ANNUALS  with 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AND  ENGLISH  NAME.  TIME  OF  SOW 
ING  AND  FLO  WE  KING,  MODE  OF  CULTURE,  Ac,  printed 
on  each  packet  ;  12  varieties,  free  by  post,  ?,3. 

VEGETABLE  and  other  SEEDS  of  every  description,    in- 
-cluding  all  the  new  Peas  and  other  Seeds  of  the  season. 

W.  yi.'s  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  will  he  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  two  postage  stamps. — 1511.  Cheapside.  London. 


CHOICE  FRUITS. 
VOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  those 

-H-    gentlemen  now  about  planting  or  replenishing  their  Fruit 
aud  Kitchen  Gardens  to  the  following  choice  articles  : 
TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

Y.  and  Co.  beg  to  announce  they  are  now  executing  orders 
for  the  above  in  iine  strong  Canes  of  the  same  stock  as  they  had 
the  honour  of  supplying  Her  Majesty's  Gardens  aud  most  of  the 
Nobility.     15s.  per  100. 

Fine  large  WHITE  RASPBERRY,  3s.  per  dozen. 
CORNWELL'S  VICTORIA  DITTO,  12s.  6ti.  per  100. 

PEACHES,    NECTARINES,     AND     APRICOTS,    3 
trained,  and  forward  for  bearing.  5s.  each. 

CHERRIES  AND  PLUMS,  3  years  trained,  3s.  6d.  each. 

PEARS  AND  APPLES,  fine  Espalier,  24s.  per  dozen. 

The  above  are  of  the  most  select  kinds,  and  worked  from  the 
Stock  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  are  war. 
ranted  correct  to  their  sorts. 

STUKMER  AND  ANGLESEA  PIPPIN,  fine  Espalier,  24s. 
per  dozen  ;  Standards,  Is.  ad.  ;  Dwarfs  Is.  each. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  in  12  of  the  best  kinds  selected  for  size 
and  flavour,  5s.  per  dozen. 

CURRANTS,  improved  Large  White  Dutch,  5s.  per  dozen. 

DITTO,  Black  Naples,  5s.  per  dozen. 

DITTO,  large  Red  Grape,  4s.  per  dozen. 

STRAWBERRIES. —  Myatt's  Eleanor,  10s.  Sd.  ;  Globe 
7s.  (id. ;  Pine  Apple,  5s. ;  Proliflc,  Ss. ;  Mammoth,  7s  (id  '■ 
British  Queen,  3s.  6d. ;  Cutbill's  Black  Prihce,  10s  6d.  ■  Coiil 
Late  Scarlet,  3s.  6d  per  100.  with  many  other  fine  sorts.  ' 

RHUBARB.— Myatt's  Linnajus,  2s.;  Mitchell's  Prince  Albert 
2s.  ;  Myatt's  Victoria,  Is.  each.  Tobolsk  (earliest),  9s.  to  12s'. 
per  dozen. 

ASPARAGUS.— Giant  (strong),  2  and  3  years,  2s.  Sd.  and 
3s.  6d.  per  100. 

SE.UvALE  (strong).  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

ROSES,  Standards  and  Half-standards,  of  the  very  best 
sorts  in  cultivation,  12s.  to  15s.  per  dozen. 

WHITETHORN,  3  years  old,  very  fine  and  clean,  2s.  Cd. 
per  1000. 

CATALOGUES  of  their  extensive  and  select  collection  of 
CARNATIONS,  PICOIEES,  PINKS,  and  PANSIES,  maybe 
bad  ou  application. 

Post-ottice  oiders  are  respectfully  requested  from  unknown 
correspondents.— Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 


TJNIVER3AL    CATALOGUE    OF    VEKBENAS,    FUCHSIAS 

DAHLIA.S,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  PETUNIAS,  &c. 
/Tl  SMITH'S  Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
^^  •  contains  the  very  best  selections  of  the  above ;  with  a 
useful  note  and  a  marked  List  of  the  best  Verbenas  for  csiii- 
bition  in  pots,  with  mode  of  training,  and  what  is  of  great 
importance  to  exhibitors,  the  time  of  stopping  back,  so  as  to  catch 
a  sheet  of  bloom  when  it  may  be  required  ;  with  descriptions 
of  his  superb  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Jsc.  ■  and 
will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  one  postage  stamp.— 
Tollingtou  Nursery.  Hornsey,  Islington. 

]3  E  C  K '  S  PELARGONIUMS,  and  other  raisers' 
jS--'  Flowers. — Now  ready  for  selection  and  going  out.  Twelve 
of  ti.e  following  varieties,  including  box  and  carriage  to  Lon- 
don, will  be  forwarded  in  exchange  fov  post-office  order  on 
Brentford  for  Two  Guineas.  They  are  well-rooted  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  ready  for  an  immediate  shift  into  a  larger  size  : 

Blanche,  Centurion,  Cracker,  Forget-me-no',    Ariel,   Cassan. 
dra,  Cruenta,  Gustavus,  Gulielma,  Grandiflora,  Junii,  Negress 
Ros-JDiond,  Suodoivu,     Or  Nine  of  the  above,  and  Hoyle's  Cru 
sader,  or  Foster's  Victory. 
Edward  Beck.  Worton  Cottage.  Isleworth. 
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A  MON< 


J^MbHbR,  HOL.Vlfc,S,  and  Cu.,  Nurserymen  and 
-K  SEtD3»reN,  ShefHi'ld,  beg  to  offer  the  followino-  CHOICE 
CUCUMBERS  and  MELONS,  which  they  can  confidently  re- 
■coiijinend,  beitig  t^uch  -     "'-  .    -        - 


BATLEY' 


cannot  be  surpassed.  Seutfree  by  post 
CUCUMBERS. 
TELEGRAPH.-Light 


— o-    c-'feen,  fine  form,  very  pro- 
lific, 20  to  28  inches.     C  seeds,  2s.  ;  13  ditto   3s.  Gd 

CUPPACK'S  HYBRID.-Dark   green,   extra   fine   form 
superior.     C  seeds,  3s.  ;  12  ditto,  bs. 

CCJNTENDER.— Dark  green,  large,  and  very  proliflc.    6  seeds 
Is.  ;  12  ditto.  Is.  Gd.  ' 

LANCASHIRE    WITCH.  —  A   great  improvement    iii    every 
respect  on  the  Sion  House.     0  seeds.  Is.  ;  l.'  ditto.  Is.  Gd 

LAkiasJ'S  ST.  CATHARINE.-Very  handsome  and  superior 
24to28inchea.     P  seeds,  2s.  ;  12  ditto,  3s.  (ij. 

READ  .3  SUPERB.— Fine  for  early  forcing,  great  length,  and 

c>,Tf;'.-\P,'r°  i'":;    «  seeds.  Is. ;  12  ditto.  Is.  M. 

SION   HOUsK  (true)._12  seeds.  Is 

VICTOKY  OP  BATH._12  seed-.  Gd. 
MELONS. 

FLEMING'S  TRENTHAM  HYBRID,_6  seeds.  Is.  ;  12  ditto, 

^\s.Gd.  f'EECHWOOD  (true).— 12  seeds   Is 

NEMUPllILA  MACULATA,  3d.,  Gd.,  anti  Is.  per  packet" 
A  remittance  either  by  post-office  order  or  in  postage  st:,mn,s 

Ine  Irade  supplied.     Separate  Catalogues  of  Garden    Flower 

and  Agricultural  Seeds  ;  Garden  Implements,  &c.  •  also  Trees' 

.',i,r„>,=   lie,  may  be  bad  free  on  application.  '  ' 


very 


Shrubs, 


NO  the  more  important  facts  which  recent 
chemistry  has  demonstrated  is,  that  plants  naturally 
derive  the  amjionia  which  is  so  necessary  to  them 
from  the  atmosphere.  Thrown  into  the  air  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate,  it  is  immediately  dissolved  in 
the  vapour  eternally  present,  and  when  that  vapour 
is  precipitated  as  rain  it. is  conveyed  to  the  earth 
and  to  all  the  foliage  that  intercepts  it.  Absorbed 
by  the  leaves,  sucked  up  by  the  roots,  it  adds  in- 
tensity to  the  green  colour  and  vigour  to  all  the 
powers  of  vegetation.  How  it  acts  is  immaterial ; 
that  it  does  act,  and  with  admirable  effect,  is  now 
undoubted. 

"  The  nitrogen  of  putrefied  animals,''  says  Prof. 
LiEBiG,  '•■  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere  as  ammo- 
nia, in  the  state  of  a  gas  which  is  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  and  of 
forming  a  volatile  salt.  Ammonia  in  its  gaseous 
form,  as  well  as  all  its  volatile  compounds,  is  of  ex- 
treme solubility  in  water.  Ammonia,  therefore, 
cannot  remain  long  in  the  atmosphere,  as  every 
shower  of  rain  must  effect  its  condensation,  and 
convey  it  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence,  also, 
rain-water  must  at  all  times  contain  ammonia' 
though  not  always  in  equal  quantity.     It  must  con- 


necessary  to 
ong  previously  shown  by  Davy  ;  it 
was  its  atmospheric  origin  in  part  that  the  Giessen 
philosopher  pointed  out  ;  and  thus  a  new  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  refreshing  and  invigorating  effect 
of  heavy  rains,  which  act,  not  merely  by  their  water 
as  once  was  thought,  but  also  by  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  which  they  bring  down. 

So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  this  is,  however 
a  truth  devoid  of  possible  application,  because  the 
volatile  carbonate  cannot  be  advantageously  used 
artificially,  through  the  agency  of  the"  atmosphere! 
The  farmer  who  should  throw  a  cloud  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  into  the  air  of  his  occupation,  would  get 
little  of  it  back  again  for  his  own  profit.  But  it  is 
otherwise  mth  gardeners,  who  have  to  create  an 
artificial  atmosphere  in  a  confined  space.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  then,  that  so  simple  an  agent,  so 
easily  procured,  and  applicable  with  so  little  trouble, 
should  have  scarcely  ever  been  employed  in  hot- 
houses—at least  in  the  proper  manner.  Where  it 
has  been  used  it  has  been  almost  invariably  when 
dissolved  in  water,  and  applied  with  a  syringe.  It 
was  thus  that  nitrate  of  ammonia,  disguised  under 
the  name  of  Hu5iphrey's  Compound,  was  used  :  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  with  no  such  effect  as  was 
anticipated. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  generally  dispersed  through  the  atmosphere, 
in  which  it  is  suspended,  dissolved  in  invisible 
vapour.  In  this  state  it  is  incessantly  in  contact 
with  every  part  of  the  foliage.  When  rain  falls,  the 
ammonia  disappears  for  the  moment,  passing  down- 
wards in  the  rain-drops  to  the  ground,  and  thence 
arriving  at  the  roots  of  plants.  But  if  it  is  in 
gardens  first  dissolved  in  water,  and  then  thrown 
upon  plants  with  a  syringe,  natural  conditions  are 
by  no  means  imitated.  It  reaches  no  pait  except 
that  on  which  the  water  falls,  half  the  upper  surface 
and  nearly  all  the  under  surface  of  the  foliage  is 
missed,  and  it  is  scarcely  detained  even  upon  the 
parts  which  the  water  actually  touches. 

The  proper  course  is  to  throw  it  into  the  air  in 
the  form  of  gas.  This  is  easily  effected  in  the 
following  manner.  When  a  greenhouse  or  hothouse 
is  shut  up,  warm  and  damp,  rub  upon  the  heated 
pipes,  the  flues,  or  a  hot  piece  of  metal,  a  small 
piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  some  water 
(not  dry)  ;  the  peculiar  smell  of  smelling  salts  will 
be  instantly  perceived,  and  if  this  is  done  at  the  two 
ends  of  a  house,  as  well  as  in  the  middle,  the  air  will 
rapidly  receive  a  sufficient  charge  of  the  substance. 
After  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  about  the  plants 
for  a  short  time,  some  gardeners  syringe  their  houses 
freely  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  th.at  is  the  best 
plan,  provided  the  air  of  the  house  is  naturally 
damp.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  eii'ect  of  this 
simple  application  is  very  remarkable,  quickly 
producing  a  visible  change  for  the  better  in  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  j-  provided  tJiei/  are  other- 
wise locll  cultivated. 

_  But  caution  must  be  used  in  the  application.  A 
piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  large  as  a  shilling 
is  sufficient  for  one  charge  in  a  stove  40  feet  long. 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  which  the  air  naturally 
contains  is  always  very  small  ;  less  no  doubt  than 
plants  will  greedily  absorb.  But  it  warns  us  that 
if  too  much  is  applied,  great  dainage  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  as  in  truth  is  found  in  the  shrivelled  and 
dying  leaves  of  plants  exposed  to  too  much  vapour 
of  this  description.  Upon  this  point  it  may  be 
useful  to  take  another  statement  from  Liebig's  book. 
"  If  we  suppose  that  the  air  saturated  with  mois- 
ture at  59°  F.  allows  all  the  water  which  it  con- 
tains in  the  gaseous  form  to  fall  as  rain,  then  1  lb.  of 
rain-water  must  be  obtained  from  every  11.32  cubic 
feet  of  air.  The  whole  quantity  of  ammonia  con- 
tained in  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet  will  also  be 
returned  to  the  earth  in  this  1  lb.  of  rain-water. 
But  if  the  1132  cubic  feet  of  air  contain  a  single 
grain  of  ammonia,  then  the  few  cubic  inches 
usually  employed  in  an  analysis — must  contain  only 
0.0000048  of  a  grain.  This  extremely  small  pro- 
portion is  absolutely  inappreciable  by  the  most  deli- 
cate and  best  eudiometer  ;  it  might  be  classed  among 
the  errors  of  observation,  even  were  its  quantity  ten 
thousand  times  greater.  But  the  detection  of  am- 
monia must  be  much  more  easy  when  a  pound  of 
rain-water  is  examined,  for  this  contains  all  the  gas 
that  was  diffused  through  1132  cubic  feet  of  air." 
.     .     .      "  Experiments  made   m  this   laboratory 
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(Giessen),  with  the  greatest  care  and  exactness,  have 
placed  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  rain-water  beyond 
ai  doubt.  It  has  hitherto  escaped  observation,  be- 
cause it  was  not  searched  for.  All  the  ram-water 
employed  in  this  inquiry  was  collected  600  paces 
south-west  of  Giessen,  whilst  the  wmd  was  blowing 
in  the  direction  of  the  town.  When  several  hun- 
dred pounds  of  it  were  distilled  in  a  copper  still, 
and  the  first  2  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  evaporated  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  muriatic  acid,  a  very  distinct 
crystallisation  of  sal-ammoniac  was  obtainedj  the 
crystals  had  always  a  brown  or  yellow  colour." 

It  must,  therefore,  be  remembered  that  while  the 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  the  air  of 
hothouses  is  beyond  doubt  a  most  advantageous 
process,  it  requires  to  be  conducted  with  some 
judgment  and  caution. 


BEANS. 
Althoush  maay  names  have  been  given,  it  appears  that  the 
sorts  of  Beans  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  require  disunction 
in  classes. 

1.  Early  Mazagan,  alias  Mazagan,  Stidolph's  New 
Early,  Early  Bromley,  Early  Malta,  Early  Aldi-idge, 
Peva  de  Mazagan.  Stems  rather  slender,  2  to  4  feet 
hi^h  ;  pods  contaming  three,  seldom  more  than  four 
Beans.  Esteemed  the  beat  for  early  crops,  and  should 
be  sown  in  October,  November,  January,  and  February. 

2.  Marshall's  Early  Dwarf  Prolific,  allis  Marshall's 
Prolific;  stems  l-i  to  2  feet  high,  branching  close  to  the 
stem,  very  prolific— produemg,  in  clusters,  pods  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Mazagan,  but  contams  somewhat 
larger  Beans,  aud  nearly  a  fortnight  earlier. 

3.  Long-pod,  alias  Common  Long-pod,  Early  Long- 
pod,  Large  Long-pod,  Hang-down  Long-pod,  Sword 
Long-pod,  Windsor  Long-pod,  Turkey  Long-pod, 
Moon,,  Wrench's  Early  Moon  Lisbon,  Early  Lisbon, 
Sandwich,  Fere  a  longues  oosses.  Stems  3  to  44  feet 
high,  pods  long,  not  very  broad,  generally  containing 
four  Beans,  of  good  quality  ;  being  very  productive,  this 
sort  is  generally  one  of  those  employed  for  principal 
summer  crop,  especially  in  cottage  gardens.  To  this  is 
related,  Johnston's  Wonderful,  which  differs  m  the 
pods  and  Beans  being  broader  and  flatter  than  those  of 
tlt^  Long-pod. 

4.  Green  Long-pod,  alias  Green  Nonpareil,  Green 
Genoa,  F^veverte,Feve  toujoursverte.  Stems  3 — 4i  feet 
high  ;  pods  long,  a  little  flattened,  contaiamg  generally 
four  rather  sma!l  oblong  Beans,  which  are  much  valued 
by  some  for  their  green  colour  when  served  up  at  table, 
but  thev  reouire  to  be  gathered  when  very  young,  other- 
wise they  lose  their  fine  colour  ;  a  good  bearer,  and, 
in  point  of  earlineas,  succeeds  the  Long-pod. 

5.  Duleh  Long-pod.  Stems  3—41  feet  high  ;  pods 
long  and  broad,  containing  4—6  large,  broad,  white 
Beans,  of  good  quaUty  ;  an  abundant  bearer,  later  than 
the  Long-pod. 

6.  Windsor,  aUas  Broad  Wmdsor,  Kentish  Windsor,  ^ 
Taylor's  Windsor,  Taylor's  Large  Wmdsor,  Taylor's 
Improved  New  Windsor,  Wrench's  Improved  Windsor, 
Mnmford,  Small  Spanish,  Feve  de  Wmdsor.  Stems 
3_4  feet  high  ;  pods  short,  but  very  broad,  seldom 
contaiuiog  more  than  two  Beans,  which  are  very  large, 
roundish,  flattened,  and  esteemed  the  best  for  a  summer 
crop,  remainiDg  longer  fit  for  use  than  any  other,  with 
the  exception  of  the  following  : 

7.  Green  W^itidior,  alias  Toker,  F^ve  de  Windsor 
vert'e.  Similar  to  the  Wmdsor,  excepting  that  the 
Beans  retain  a  green  colour  after  being  ripe. 

8.  Green  China,  or  Fe'sre  verte  de  la  Chine.  Stems 
about  2^  feet  high  ;  pods  long,  roundish,  containing  three 
or  four  Beans,  which  remain  green  even  when  dry  ;  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  found 
useful,  on  account  of  its  coming  m  late. 

9  Dwarf  Crimson  Seeded,  alias  F^ve  tres  name 
xowe,  name  rouge.  The  earliest  and  dwarfest  of  all 
the  "sorts  of  Beans  ;  stems  scarcely  attaming  a  foot_  in 
height,  branching  close  to  the  ground,  and  bearing 
proluiely  ;  pods  about  3  inches  in  length,  generally 
well  filled  ;  the  Beans  are  crimson,  nearly  the  size  of 
those  of  the  Long-pod.  It  might  be  grown  in  rows 
from  12  to  15  inches  apart. 

10.  Dtvarf  Fan,  ahas  Fan  or  Bog,  Dwarf  Cluster  or 
Bog,  Feve  naine  hative  a  chassis.  Stems  IJ  to  2  feet 
high  ;  pods  small,  nearly  round,  containing  seldom 
more  than  three  small  oblong  Beans. 

White  Blossomed,  or  White  Blossomed  Long-pod  ; 
stems  3 — 4  feet  high  ;  pods  long,  nearly  round,  usually 
containing  four  Beans,  which  are  somewhat  oblong,  of 
a  dingy  white  colour  when  dry  ;  only  a  moderate  bearer, 
but  is  sometimes  sown  in  May  and  June  for  the 
later  crops.  ,     .„      , 

Red  Blossomed,  ahas  Scarlet  Blossomed,  Purple 
Blossomed,  Early  Asper,  Feve  h.  fleurs  pourpres  ;  stems 

3 i  feet  high  ;  pods  short ;  Beans  generally  three  in 

a  pod,  of  a  dingy  colour  when   ripe  ;  more  ornamental 
in  blossom  than  useful  for  fruit. 

Dark  Red,  or  Red  Windsor.  Allied  to  the  Wmdsor, 
but  differs  in  the  Beans  being  of  a  light  red  colour  when 
young,  dark  red  when  ripe  ;  ita  colour  when  cooked 
is  objectionable.  The  Feve  Violette  has  Bunilar 
characteristics. 

There  may  be  some  varieties  besides  those  above 
noticed,  but  tliey  are  not  sufficiently  known.  The  sorts 
to  which  numbers  are  prefixed  are  those  only  considered 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  in  most  cases  the  following 
■will  be  sufficient  :— Early  Mazagan,  Long-pod,  Green 
Long-pod,^\Vindsor,  andJGreen  Windsor.  R.  T. 


NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.— No.  VlII. 
On  paying  a  visit  to  one  of  the  principal  nursery 
gardens  at  Fa-tee,  near  Canton,  I  was  curious  to  see 
the  process  of  preparing  and  packing  those  seeds  which 
are  usually  sold  to  foreigners  to  be  sent  home  to  friends 
in  Europe  and  America.  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
beheve,  with  all  good  charitable  people,  that  these  seeds 
were  boiled  or  poisoned  in  some  way  by  the  Chinese 
before  they  were  sold  to  our  merchants,  in  order  that 
the  floral  beauties  of  China  should  not  find  their  way 
into  other  countries,  and  the  trade  in  seeds  be  injured. 

The  Chinese  are  certainly  bad  enough,  but  like  other 
rogues  they  are  sometimes  made  worse  than  they  really 
are.     "  Come  Achmg,"  said  I  to  the  old  man  who  gene- 
rally supplied  these  seeds,  and  in  whose  good  graces  I 
stood  pretty  high,  from  having  made  him  a  present  of  a 
rare  and  curious  plant,  «  I  want  to  see  your  method  of 
packing  seeds  for  foreigners.     Take  me  to  your  seed- 
room  and  show  me  the  whole  process  from  beginning 
to  end."     The  old  man  led  me  up  to  the  middle  of  his 
garden,  where  he  had  an  ornamental  shed  or  seed- room. 
It  was  nicely  fitted   up  with  shelves,  on  which  were 
arranged  a   great   number  of  small  porcelain  bottles, 
such  as  I  had  often  seen  in  London  with  seeds  from 
China.     "  Sit  down,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  explain  the 
business  to   you.     I  first   gather   the   seeds  from  the 
plants.     I  then  put  each  kind,  separately,  into  one  of 
these  small  bottles,  and  then  pack  the  whole  mto  a  little 
box  ready  for  being  shipped  to  Europe  or  America." 
«  I  understand  that  part  of  the  business,"  said  I,  "  but 
what  is  the  substance  which  you  put  into  the  bottles 
along  with  the  seeds  ?"     This  was  a  white  ashy-looking 
matter  which  we  supposed  in  England  might  be  burnt 
bones,  and  some  conjectured  that  it  was  mixed  with  the 
seeds  for  the  purpose  of  manm-e.     "  Burned  lice,"  said 
Aching.      "Bm-ned  what?"      I   asked,   with   a   smile 
which°I  could  not  conceal.     He  repeated  the  assertion 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  judge.     The  reader  may  pro- 
bably be  ignorant  of  the  Chmese  language,  and  I  will 
therefore  explain  that  a  Chinese  cannot  pronounce  our 
letter  r;  he  has  not  such  a  sound  in  his  language.     In 
tryin"  to  pronounce  any  word  in  which  the  letter  occurs, 
he  invariably  substitutes  the  sound  of  I  for  that  of  r. 
It  was,   therefore,  burned  Rice,  or  the  husks  of  Rice 
reduced  to  ashes,  which  he  meant.     I  then  asked  him 
the  reason  why  he  used  this  substance  in  packing  seeds, 
and  he  replied  in  Canton  English  as  follows:  '' S'pose 
my  no  mixie  this   seed,   worms  makie  chow-chow    he.' 
Although  the  Chinese  in   Canton  would  consider  this 
excellent  Enghsli,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  what  his 
meaning  actually  was,  which  was  this.     "  Suppose  I  did 
not  mix  ashes  w'idi  the  seeds,  worms  would  eat  them." 
He  alluded  to  a  little  maggot  which  would  come  out 
during  the  voyage.     "  Don't  be  angry,"  said  I,  "  but  we 
English  fancy  you  do  something  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  seeds,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  it.^j 
«  I  know,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  fancy  I  boil  them  !" 
It  is  a  most  difiicult  matter  to  preserve  the  seeds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  south  of  China,  owing  to  the 
attacks  of  maggots.     This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Canton  seeds  so  seldom  grow  when  they 
are  received  in  England,  another  is  the  age  of  the  seeds. 
Old  ones,  gathered  in  former  years,  are  generally  mixed 
up  with  the  fresh  ones,  and  are  all  sent  home  together. 
Most  assuredly,  however,  poor   Aching  does  not  boil 
them  or  poison  them  in  any  way.  R.  F. 
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{Continued  from  p.  70.) 

Leaving  the  kitchen-garden  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  bv  which  we  entered  it,  we  pass  over  asphalte 
walks  through  the  orchard,  the  walks  being  edged  with 
common  Yew.  On  leaving  the  orchard,  on  each  side 
are  splendid  Irish  Yews,  with  a  cut  base  of  common 
Yew,  and  behind  are  rows  of  Juniperus  excelsa — fine 
specimens,  from  10  to  12  ft.  high,  and  uniform  in  growth. 
These  are  occasionally  intermixed  with  Gold  Cedars.  The 
back-ground  is  clothed  with  high  Pines.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  this  a  new  feature  commences.  Portugal  Laurel 
scrolls,  IS  inches  high  and  4  feet  broad,  constitute  the 
margin.  These  are  backed  by  princely  specimens  of 
Deodar,  Abies  Douglasii,  Pinus  Cembra,  P.  insignis,  and 
A.  Morinda,  the  latter  loaded  with  cones.  The  under- 
ground is  covered  with  wild  Heath  in  great  variety. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  subject  of  transplanting 
large  trees  from  a  distance,  in  order  to  give  this  wonder- 
ful garden  immediate  effect.  The  following  list  of  a  few 
old  Yews  and  Cedars  of  Lebanon  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  vastness  of  the  undertaking  : 


Miles 

brought. 

i    — 

3     — 

10     — 


Circuraf. 
of  Stem. 

ft.  in. 

6     i 


Feet 
hish. 
38  ■ 


6    5 


Diameter  of  branches  5i  feet, 
39  —         „  „         30    „ 

33  —  Stem  at  the  time  decayed  and 
hollow  ;  now  nearly  filled  witli 
new  roots,  feeding  in  decayed 
trunk. 

4  7    7    0        17  —  Clipped  arbour. 

5  32    —      5    0        3t  —  IS fc.  across;  about 300 years  old. 

6  28    —    A  clipped  column,  22  feet  round  and  2S  feet  high. 

7  3i    7    2        33  feec  high,  diameter  2-5  feet. 

S        26    13    0        Clipped  arbour,   19   feet  high ;  several 

birds  and  other  figures. 

9        10    5    6        ID  —  Clipped  arbour.  27  feet  across. 

Xo        33    —      7    6        32  —  Stern  quite  hollow. 

II       10    7    9        25  —  Kuowu  to  be  above  £00  years  old. 

As  we  measured  the  above  and  ascertained  their 
history,  we  decline  enumerating  more  ;  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  others  of  similar  dimensions,  which  were 
brought  a  distance  of  from  4  to  40  miles.  Of  some 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  had  been  brought  two  miles, 
the  stem  of  one  was  4  feet  (i  inches  in  girth  and  51  feet 
high,  another  was  4  feet  m  girth  and  35  feet  high,  and 


a  third  was  6  feet  in  girth,  37  feet  high,  and  48  feet 
across  the  branches.     These  were  the  dimensions  of  the 
latter  when  transplanted  some  years  ago,  but  it  is  now 
7  feet  8  inches  in  girth,  and  growing  vigorously.     We 
are  quite  within  bounds  when  we  state  that  10,000  of 
these  large  plants  have  been  removed,  and  that  him- 
dreds  of  thousands,  of  smaller  dimensions  moved,  are 
greatly  in  advance  of  those  found  generally  in  nurseries. 
The  removing  of  large  trees,  therefore,  formed  an 
important  consideration  in  the  formation  of  the  gardens 
at  Elvaston,  immediate  effect  constituting,  as  it  did,  a 
prominent  feature  in  all  the  proceedmgs.     These  opera- 
tions do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  attended 
with  much  risk  or  difficulty.     The  size  of  the  subject 
to   be  moved  or  the  distance  from  whence  it  was  to 
come  never  deterred  nor  influenced  for  a  moment  the 
completion  of  the  design.     Gigantic  trees,  which  would 
have  made  a  stout-hearted  improver  shudder  to  attack, 
in  order  to  transpose  them  even  a  few  yards,  consider- 
ing the  risk  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  appear 
to  have  been  thought  lightly  of  at  Elvaston.      Indeed, 
Mr.  Barron  informed  us  that,  during  the  last  IS  years, 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  moving  large  trees,  ai 
ail  seasons,  and  ivilhoul  any  previous  preparation,  with 
nearly  uniform   success.     This   has    been    with    them 
more   a   matter   of  necessity   than    choice  ;  much,   of 
course,  depended  upon  the  kind  of  tree  to  be  removed, 
and  the  facilities  for  removmg  it.     As  a  general  rule 
Mr.   Barron   does  not   consider    it   prudent    to   move 
deciduous  trees  when  they  are  m  leaf,  unless  the  facilities 
for  the  work  are  great,  and  the  case  urgent.     Under 
such  circumstances  it  can  be  done  ;  an  Elm  tree  was 
pointed   out    to    us    upwards    of    40  feet    high,    and 
the    bole     nearly    5    feet    in     circumference,     whicH 
was  transplanted   on   the   27th  of  May,  when  it  was 
in   full   leaf,   without  sustaining   any  apparent   check. 
Mr     Barron's    practice    and     opinion     in    regard    to- 
transplanting  large  evergreen  trees,  may  appear  para- 
doxical, because  they  are  opposed  to  the  general  rule, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions   almost  uni- 
versally entertained  on  this  important  operation.     He 
considers  that  large  Hollies,  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  all  the 
Fir  tribe,  and  Yews,  mav  be  moved  at  any  time.     Ihe 
weather  being  favourable,  and  other  circumstances  suit- 
able, they  will  do  best  if  transplanted  when  their  juices    ■ 
are  thinnest,  or  when  they  are  in  the  most  active  state  of 
nroivth      This  is  certainly  a  startling  statement,  when 
compared  with  general  practice  ;  but  his  reasons,  which 
are  founded   upon  experience,  are   these  :  the  water, 
when  applied  to  the  roots,   is  quickly  absorbed    and 
soon  ascends  to  the  leaves,  where  it  immediately  be- 
comes available  in  the  promotion  of  growth    _  When- 
ever plants  are  removed  at  a  period  when  their  juices 
are  not  in  active  circulation,  the  ends  of  the  lacerated 
roots,   beuig   surrounded    sometimes   with   too    much 
moisture  for  months,  rot  before  relief  can  be  obtained  ; 
the  check   is   consequently  much  more  severe  in  th& 
latter  than  in  the  former  case.     This  season  of  con- 
ducting  the   operations   of   transplautmg   at   Elvaston 
was  in  a  great  measure  forced  upon  them.     Ground 
had  been  prepared,  and  there  existed  urgent  reasons 
for  immediately  completmg  the  work.     They  could  not 
stop  the  operations  until  what  had  been  laid  down  by 
Sir  Henry  Stewart  and  others,  as  the  proper  season  for 
them,  had  arrived,  or  until  nicely  prepared  trees  could  be 
procured.     Thev  had,  therefore,  to  strike  out  a  course 
for  tbemselves.'which  terminated  in  a  system  which 
was   at  first   based   upon   the   simple   idea  that   it    a 
plant  could  be  successfully  moved  with  an  undisturbed 
mass  of  earth  sufficiently  large,  they  need  not    then 
wait  for  particular  seasons,  or  trees  which  had  under- 
gone nrevious  preparation.     The  result  showed  ample 
evidence  that  the  basis  laid  down  was  a  solid  one.     ihe 
next  difiiculty  was  merely  a  mechanical  problem,  which 
was  soon  solved.     A  platform   of  planks  was  formed 
under   the   tree  to   be   removed,  the  whole  resting  on 
two  central  poles  ;  this  done,  the  carriage  (which  was 
constructed  with  six  wheels  and  two  strongly  trussed 
beams,    the    ends  of    which    rest    m   the    bolster   of 
each  axle,  and  so   arranged  as  to  be  easdy  taken  to 
pieces  (the  axles  being  19  feet  apart),  was  placed  one 
beam  on  each  side  of  the  tree.     The  entire  mass  was 
then  raised,  by  means  of  a  prmcipal  screw,  and  sus- 
pended  in  strong   chams    under    the    beams.      ihus 
placed  except  in  high  winds  or  very  rough  roads,  the 
load  wiU  ride  without  a  gye  rope.     All  the  trees  at 
Elvaston  have  been  carried  upright,  the  same  as  they 
grew  ;  and  in  this  way  a  Lombardy  Poplar,  above  70  feet 
hi<»h  weighing  with  the  ball  more  than  1 2  tons,was  carried 
a  Sreat  distance.     For  the  moving  of  smaller  trees,  a 
three-wheeled  machme  with  a  roller  at  each  end,  and 
havin^a  lever  for  raising  and  lowering  the  plants  (which 
can  be  done  in  five  minutes  when  ready),  is  found  useful. 
Both  these  machines  are  in  constant^reqmsition  at  i,lvaB- 
ton,  during  summer  and  winter.  R.G. 
( To  he  continued.) 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PINE-APPLE 
AT  TRENTHAM. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  "  A  Pine  Grower," 
I  beg  to  forward  you  a  brief  description  of  my  practice- 
ia  the  culture  of  Pme-apples,  along  with  a  plan  an* 
section  of  our  pits  for  growmg  them  on  the  Meudon  plan, 
the  bottom-heat  being  supplied  by  pipes  instead  of  tanks. 

In  constructing  the  pits,  the  principles  to  be  kept  in 
view  are  the  following  :— Abundance  of  light,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  span  roof,  glazed  with  long  panes  ;  ample 
means  of  supphing  top  aud  bottom  heat,  with  perfect 
control  over  such  means,  which  is  most  easily  aud  eco- 
nomicaUy  eff'ected  by  returning  the  pipes  which  supply 
the  top  heat^beneath  the  bed,  thus  causmg  them  to 
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produce  bottom-heat  also.     To  these  we  have  only  to 

add  abundant  provision  for  ventilation. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  the  most  important 

principle  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  careful  imitation  of 

the  natural  climate  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  We 
should  supply  them  with  a  steady  heat  to  their  roots, 
and  with  a  hot  moist  atmosphere,  tempered  with  abun- 
dant ventilation,  so  as  to  resemble  their  native  sea 
breezes ;  shielding  them  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun  by  a  thin  light  awning,  as  they  are  in  their  natural 
habitats  by  the  light  clouds  which  float  through  the  sky 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  When  the  sun  is  not 
excessively  hot  they  should  have  all  the  light  that  can 
be  afforded  them.  With  regard  to  soil,  use  an  enriched 
maiden  loam  and  turfy  peat,  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  When  we  first 
commenced  growing  them  out  of  pots,  we  tried  them  in 
sandy  peat,  according  to  the  method  practised  at  Meudon, 
but  owing,  I  suppose,  to  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  our  success  did  not  answer  our  expectations  ;  and 
we  find  that  by  using  a  larger  proportion  of  loam  we 
obtain  better  swelled  fruits  from  smaller  plants.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  plant  them  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  the 
leaves  of  each  plant  to  take  their  natural  curvature, 
and  thus  to  expose  the  greatest  amount  of  their 
surface  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 
The  span-shaped  roof  is  the  best  for  obtaining  an 
abundant  supply  of  light,  which  is  so  essentia!  to 
success  ;  but  instead  of  having  the  ridge  over  the 
centre  of  the  pit,  according  to  the  general  construction, 
I  prefer  placing  it  about  one-third  of  the  pit's  breadth 
from  the  back  wall,  as,  by  this  arrangement,  it  forms 
no  obstruction  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  falling  upon 
all  the  plants.  With  respect  to  the  width  of  the  pits, 
ours  are  like  that 
shown  in  the  sec- 
tion ;  but  it  would 
be  no  disadvan. 
tage  to  construct 
them  a  few  feet 
wider,  as  the  a- 
mount  of  light 
which  enters  the 
pit  is  so  much 
greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dis- 
tance between 
the  side  walls. 

Considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion 
exists  as  to  whe- 
ther pipes  or  tanks  are  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  means  of  supplying  bottom  heat. 
That  the  former  are  in  every  respect  prefei*- 
able  to  the  latter  has  long  been,  with  me,  a 
settled  conviction.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
any  length  into  the  arguments  on  this  subject, 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  water 
flows  more  freely  in  pipes  than  in  tanks  or 
gutters,  and  consequently  the  heat  is  kept  up 
with  less  labour,  and  with  a  much  smaller 
expenditure  of  fuel.  In  addition  to  this, 
tanks  are  much  more  expensive  in  their 
first  construction,  and  are  objectionable  from 
the  irregularity  of  the  heat  they  produce  ; 
for,  while  the  soil  immediately  over  where 
the  water  enters  the  tanks  is  too  hot  for  the 
health  of  the  plants,  that  over  the  part  where 
the  water  re-enters  the  boiler  is  as  much  too 
cold.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  that 
the  heat  would  be  too  drying.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  ;  as  a  proof  of  which  we  iind, 
when  renewing  the  soil,  roots  in  perfect 
health,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  pipes.  The 
advocates  of  the  tanks  or  gutters  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  moisture  supplied  to  the  soil 
by  the  evaporation  from  beneath  ;  but  we 
find  this  an  injury  rather  thau  a  benefit,  as 
the  moisture  arising  from  the  tanks  is  con- 
densed in  the  soil,  and  by  de- 
grees the  latter  becomes  so 
saturated,  that  in  a  few  months' 
time  it  is  totally  unfit  for  the 
healthy  development  of  the 
roots.  This  would  be  a  great 
evil,  if  the  plants  were  in  pots, 
but  it  is  still  greater  when  they 
are  permanently  planted  in  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  to  fruit. 
Our  pipes  are  laid  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  or  gravel,  about  18  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  ; 
and  over  the  pipes  is  a  ridge  of  gravel,  the  crown  of 
which  is  12  inches  from  the  surface:  the  intervals  be- 
tween should  be  filled  with  Oak  leaves,  to  the  same 
level,  thus  leaving  1 2  inches  for  soil. 

The  soil  we  use  consists  of  two-thirds  maiden  loam, 
from  an  old  pasture,  and  one-third  peat,  in  a  rough 
state  ;  these  are  mixed  together  and  laid  under  a  wooden 
platform,  upon  which  are  folded  sheep,  which  are  fed 
upon  the  short  Grass  from  the  lawns,  and  the  refuse 
leaves  of  culinary  vegetables.  The  platform  is  con- 
structed of  narrow  strips  of  wood,  placed  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  the  dung  and  urine  from  the  sheep  to  fall 
through.  After  the  soil  has  been  there  long  enough  to 
be  saturated  with  the  liquid,  it  is  removed  to  a  covered 
shed,  till  wanted  for  use,  and  its  place  supplied  with  a 
fresh  lot.  But  as  we  think  this  matter  particularly 
•worthy  of  the  notice  of  gardeners,  we  will  take  an 
early  opportunity,  of  making  it  the  subject  of  a  separate 


article.  Before  using  the  soil,  it  the  loam  happens  to 
be  of  a  stiff  nature,  we  mix  it  with  a  proportion  of 
clean  pit  sand,  according  to  its  requirements.  In 
putting  the  soil  into  the  pits,  and  in  planting,  great 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  compressing  it,  and  for  this 
reason  we  begin  with  the  back  row,  and  plant  it  before 
putting  in  the  soil  for  the  second  row.  As  the  work 
proceeds,  a  slight  watering  is  given,  to  settle  the  soil, 
and  its  surface  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  fresh 
tan,  which  is  excellent  for  this  purpose,  as  it  continues 
in  the  same  loose  and  open  state  for  a  long  time,  ab- 
sorbs heat  rapidly  from  the  sun,  prevents  too  rapid 
evaporation,  and,  when  moistened  by  the  syringe, 
throws  off  very  congenial  exhalations. 

If  the  plants  have  been  previously  grown  in 
pots,  the  roots  are  carefully  unwound  and  spread  out 
into  the  new  soil  ;  but  we  generally  prefer  plants  which 
have  been  grown  without  pots  from  their  infancy.  With 
this  object  in  view,  we  devote  a  space  along  the  front 
of  each  pit  to  the  growth  of  suckers,  and  thus  do 
aAvay  with  the,  necessity  of  succession  pits.  This 
system  enables  the  Pine  grower  of  limited  extent  to 
keep  a  succession  of  fruiting  Pines  and  plants  in  a  single 
house  or  pit  ;  and  it  is  not  less  useful  when  larger 
quantities  are  cultivated,  as  by  growing  young  plants 
iu  the  front  row,  it  allows  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 


ScALB,  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 


C 

CE 


A  Flow-pipe.    Top  heat. 
B  Return  Gitto.     Ditto. 
C  Boiler. 

D  Bottom-heat  pipes. 
E  Ventilators. 


F  Back  sashes  fastened  to  the 
ridge  with  hinges. 

Gr  Light  cast-iron  columns,  12 
feet  asunder,  to  support 
ridge. 

H  Surface  line  of  soU. 


I    Oak  leaves. 

J  Flues,  whicli  pass  a  short 
distance  underground  and 
enter  a  iiued  fruit-tree  wall 

K.  Raised  path,  paved. 

L  Ground  line. 


bed  being  kept  much  nearer  the  glass  than  would  be 
admissible  if  the  pits  were  filled  exclusively  with  fruiting 
plants.  In  the  soil  for  the  suckers  we  mix  a  small 
portion  of  rough  new  tan,  which  the  roots  delight  in, 
and  it  facilitates  their  being  moved  with  good  balls.  In 
this  matter  we  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty,  indeed 
the  plants  grow  with  the  greatest  vigour  immediately 
after  being  shifted  ;  and  those  which  are  moved  with  a 
ball  of  earth,  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  which 
have  been  previously  grown  in  pots,  unless  indeed  the 
pots  were  much  larger  than  those  which  are  ordinarily 
used  for  this  purpose.  Those  which  are  lifted  do  cer- 
tainly get  a  few  of  the  points  of  their  roots  shortened, 
but  they  are  always  furnished  with  a  supply  of  young 
feeders,  which  are  ready  on  every  side  to  strike  into  the 
new  compost.  To  keep  up  a  constant  suecessional 
supply  we  plant  out  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  As  soon 
as  a  fruit  is  cut,  the  plant  is  pulled  up,  and  after  remov- 


ing a  basketful  of  the  old  exhausted  compost,  its  place 
is  supplied  with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  material ;  in 
this  the  finest  plant,  carefully  selected  from  the  front 
row,  is  planted.  This  practice  of  filling  up  vacancies  as 
they  occur,  may  be  continued  for  several  years,  till  it  is 
advisable  to  renew  the  soil  in  the  pit  entirely.  In  such 
a  case  we  choose  a  period  immediately  after  a  rather 
large  proportion  of  plants  have  ripened  their  fruits  ;  and 
during  the  time  which  has  been  occupied  by  these  in 
completing  their  maturity,  we  allow  the  vacancies  to 
remain  unreplenished,  in  order  that  at  the  time  of 
clearing  we  may  have  fewer  plants  in  the  way.  Of  the 
latter,  we  carefully  lift  those  plants  which  have  not  yet 
thrown  up  their  fruits,  and  set  them  in  a  close  shed  ; 
but  those  whose  fruits  are  in  progress  we  allow  to 
remain,  carefully  clearing  away  the  soil  from  around 
them,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  roots. 
After  the  old  soil  and  leaves  are  cleared  out,  they  are 
replaced  with  new  materials  in  the  same  order  as  at 
first.  In  i-eplanting,  of  course  those  which  were  lifted 
with  balls  are  planted  in  the  back  rows,  and  the  remain- 
ing rows  of  fruiting  plants  are  supplied  with  the  finest 
young  plants  from  the  fronts  of  the  pits.  After  planting, 
at  any  time,  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  days  afterwards 
should  be  kept  rather  moister  than  usual,  and  the 
shading  more  freely  used  than  at  other  times,  till  the 
plants  have  commenced  to  make  roots  iuto  the  new  soil. 
It  will  be  seen  iu  the  accompanying  section  that  the 
line  marking  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  not  more  than 
18  inches  below  the  level  of  the  wall  plates.  This 
will  be  found  ample  if  the  plants  are  grown  according 
to  the  directions  I  shall  lay  down 
with  regard  to  ventilation,  which 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  important  points  to  be  at- 
tended to.  By  allowing  a  con- 
stant and  free  circulation  of  air 
to  traverse  through  the  pits,  and 
taking  due  care  to  make  it  pass 
over  the  surface  of  the  hot-water 
pipes  immediately  on  its  entering, 
the  plants  do  not  grow  near  so 
large  as  they  are  generally  seen 
under  the  ordinary  modes  of  cul- 
tiration  ;  but  as  the  sap  is  more 
highly  concentrated,  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  these  small  plants 
is  very  superior  to  the  large  ram- 
pant ones  which  are  grown  in  a 
closer  atmosphere,  and  whose 
leaves  can  scarcely  support  their 
own  weight.  The  advantages 
resulting  from  attention  to  this  single  matter  of 
free  ventilation  are,  that  the  individual  plants, 
without  being  planted  at  greater  distances, 
have  a  larger  space  in  which  to  spread  out 
their  foliage,  according  to  tlieir  natural  shape  ; 
by  which,  not  only  the  leaves  themselves  de- 
rive greater  benefit  from  the  sun  and  air, 
but  the  light  is  also  enabled  more  freely  to 
reach  the  soil,  from  which  it  is  too  often 
excluded  by  the  dense  mass  of  bloated  leaves. 
Allowing  each  plant  plenty  of  room,  I  consider 
one  of  the  chief  points  in  Pine  growing  ;  and 
as  the  plants  do  not  grow  so  large  under 
this  mode  of  management,  the  gardener  is 
enabled  to  plant  them  much  nearer  to  the  glass 
in  the  first  instance,*  and  thus  a  greater  por- 
tion of  light  is  secured  to  both  them  and  the 
soil  during  every  period  of  their  growth  ;  and 
these  several  advantages,  in  combination  with 
those  arising  from  other  points  of  management, 
in  which  the  natural  requirements  of  the  plants 
are  carefully  considered,  tend  to  the  attainment 
of  the  grand  object  in  view,  namely,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  handsomest,  largest,  and  best 
flavoured  fruit. 

This  article  will  scarcely  be  complete  with- 
out a  few  words  on  watering,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  liquid  manure.  If  the  soil 
approximates  in  quality  that  described  above, 
the  use  of  the  liquid  during  the  growth  of  the 
plants  would  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but 
injurious ;  as  the  growth  caused  thereby  would 
be  too  gross  to  be  properly  matured,  and  the 
natural  consequence  would  be  large  plants  with 
small  fruits.  But,  after  the  fruit  has  made  its 
appearance,  artificial  stimulants  of  this  kind 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  to  assist  it 
during  its  swelling,  taking  care,  however,  to 
discontinue  watering  altogether  before  the  fruit 
begins  to  turn  colour. 

One  of  the  opponents  of  this  method  of  Pine  growing 
has  objected  to  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  produces  a 
glut  of  fruit  at  one  season,  and  a  deficiency  at  another  ; 
but  to  convince  doubters  that  such  is  not  the  case,  we 
give  an  extract  from  our  fruit-book  of  last  year,  showing 
the  number  that  has  been  cut  in  the  several  months. 
We  have  in — 

January ^ 

February    ^ 

March , ^ 

April    ° 

May 8 

June 12 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  whether  the 
cultivation  of  Pines  on  this  method  be  profitable.     The 

*■  As  an  instance  of  how  near  the  glass  we  grow  them,  I  may 
mention  that  in  1847  we  had  to  raise  a  square  of  glass  to  let 
up  a  fine  fruit  wliich  weighed  6i  lbs. 


July 30 

August    20 

September 14 

October  13 

November  27 

December  12 
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knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  less  labour  by  half  is  em- 
ployed thaa  would  be  necessary  if  they  were  grown  in 
pots — and  that  the  system  of  heatiug  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  ecoiomical  —  would  lead  us  to  presuppose 
that  it  would  pay  a  fair  profit.  But,  to  satisfy  myself 
on  this  point,  I  last  year  sent  fruit  to  market  at 
different  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  correct 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  produce,  founded  upon 
the  selling  prices. 

Value  of  the  I'ines  ripened  ia  1849,  if  they  had  all  £.    s.  d, 
been  sent  to  Covent  Garden,  after  deducting  the 
costoftbeir  carriage  to  London,  which  would  be 

very  heavy,  owing  to  the  distance  140  16     G 

Cost  of  labour  and  coals  at  9s.  6rf.  per  ton SO    0    0 


Profit        £G0  IS    G 

It  is  true  that  our  coals  are  cheap  iu  comparison  with 
their  price  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  in  the 
opposite  scale  we  must  mention  the  cost  of  carriage, 
and  also  the  smallness  of  our  pits,  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  growing  Vines  or  other  things  along  with 
the  Pines,  which  is  a  custom  often  adopted  by  large 
growers  for  Covent  Garden  Market.  This  advantage 
enables  them  to  meet  the  additional  expence  incurred  in 
fuel.    G.  Fleming. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

iContiniuid  from  p.  70.) 

GeiNUS  XIII.  Heterophyllia,  or  Diversity  in  the 
Form  of  Leaves  ;  and  Genus  XIV.  Hexerocarpia,  or 
Diversity  in  the  Form  of  Fruits. — Botanical  works  and 
memoirs  of  scientific  academies  are  full  of  descriptions 
of  instances  of  extraordinary  vegetation,  by  which 
fruits  or  leaves  assume  unusual  forms  or  modes  of 
development.  Such  are  the  numerous  large-leaved 
forms  of  Cabbages  and  Lettuces.  Diversity  of  climate 
has  great  influence  on  these  changes.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  Erysimum  alliaria  L.,  and  in  different  stations. 
On  the  summits  of  mountains  it  is  dwarf,  barely  half  a 
hand  high,  with  narrow  leaves  covered  with  stiif  hairs, 
and  bearing  but  very  few  flowers.  Descending  towards 
the  plains  it  gradually  increases  iu  size,  till  on  the 
borders  of  ditches  we  find  it  eight  or  ten  times  as  high, 
with  large  leaves  of  a  beautiful  green.  Plants  which 
will  vegetate  equally  well  on  dry  ground  and  in  water, 
have  often  their  leaves  very  diHerently  formed  in  the 
two  situations.  Sometimes  hetcropliyllia  is  accom- 
panied by  other  diseases  ;  thus  the  prolifieation  of  the 
Rose  is  generally  attended  by  an  alteration  in  the  form 
of  the  leaves,  and  numerous  similar  instances  may  be 
observed  in  any  walk  over  the  fields. 

Fruits  also  offer  to  us  analogous  irregularities,  and 
none  more  so  than  those  of  the  Orange  tribe.  In  the 
Orange  itself,  with  perfect  seeds  and  pericarps,  the 
fruit  is  often  covered  with  crests,  tubercles,  and  other 
inequalities.  Lemons  and  Citrons  vary  still  more,  some 
have  more  or  less  deep  circular  indentures  which  are 
surmounted  by  expansions  of  the  rind,  having  a  rude 
resemblance  to  a  crown  ;  others  are  so  shaped  as  to 
imitate,  in  some  measure,  the  human  hand.  All  these 
deformities  may  be  originally  caused  by  climate,  soil, 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  These  diseases  are, 
however,  merely  accidental,  and  do  not  usually  afiect 
the  ordinary  functions  of  the  plant,  and  appear  of  no 
account  to  the  cultivator.  But  considering  what  I  have 
said  in  the  definition  of  what  is  disease  in  a  plant,  they 
could  not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence. 


SELECT  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN 
SEEDS. 

As  cultivators  of  gardens  are  now  making  their 
purchases  of  seeds  for  the  season,  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  choice  and 
useful  varieties,  concerning  the  culture  of  which  we 
shall  treat  in  the  Calendar  of  Operations  as  the  proper 
times  come  X'ound. 

Amongst  plants  for  the  stove  and  warm  conservatory, 
do  not  omit  Tbuubergia  alata  and  its  varieties,  Ipom(Ka 
hona-nox,  I.  rubro-cserulea,  and  I.  Q,uamoclil,  Hibiscus 
insignis,  H.  Manihot,  JMomordica  sp.,  Gomphrena 
globosa,  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  other  general 
favourites. 

Amongst  useful  plants  for  the  greenhouse  and  cool 
conservatory  are  Schizanthus,  Primula  sinensis,  and 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii.  A  very  nice  lot  of  Calceolarias 
and  Cinerarias  may  generally  be  obtained  by  procuring 
a  packet  of  seed  from  any  respectable  dealer,  or  well- 
known  grower  of  these  flowers  ;  of  course,  show 
varieties  must  not  be  expected,  but,  for  conservatory  or 
drawing-room  decoration,  they  will  save  more  expensive 
varieties.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  creepers  for  the 
cool  conservatoi-y  is  Tacsonia  moUissima  ;  it  is  of  a 
delicate  rose  colour,  and  very  graceful  in  habit,  beau- 
tifully adapted  for  hanging  in  natural  festoons  from  the 
roof  of  a  lofty  house  ;  its  fruit  is  also  interesting, 
especially  when  it  bursts,  and  displays  its  wax-like 
seeds.  It  will  flourish  in  a  very  cool  greenhouse,  and, 
as  it  generally  seeds  under  good  management,  it  may  be 
procured  by  this  means. 

In  the  way  of  biennials  or  perennials  for  partial  pro- 
tection, or  entire  exposure  in  the  flower  garden,  we  may 
particularly  instance  the  following,  which  may  be  raised 
from  seeds.  First  and  foremost  we  place  the  Hnmea 
elegans,  which  requires  growing  one  year  as  a  frame 
plant,  to  prepare  it  for  planting  the  next  year  ;  it  is  by 
far  the  most  graceful  and  ornamental  half-hardy  plant 
which  finds  a  place  in  the  flower  garden.  Stachys,  Pent- 
stemons,  and  Antirrhinums  are  pretty  and  useful  plants, 
■which  require  very  little  protection  ;  and  amongst  those 
which  do  not  need  any  protection,  the  most  striking  are 
Alstrcemerias,    the    Hollyhock,     perennial    Larkspurs 


(Delphinium),    Moulislioud    (Acouitum),    and    several 
species  of  Dianthus,  Campanula,  and  Papaver. 

Hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals  are  so  numerous  that 
we  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  those  which  are  de- 
serving of  a  place  in  every  garden,  however  small. 
Those  which  succeed  better  if  raised  under  glass,  and 
afterwards  transplanted,  are  Lobelia  gracilis,  L.  erinus, 
L.  ramosa,  and  their  varieties ;  Phlox  Drumraondi, 
Saponaria  calabrica,  Calliopsis,  and  if  room  cau  be 
afforded  them,  German  Stocks  and  German  Asters. 
Those  we  select  for  sowing  in  the  open  ground  are  the 
following  : — Centaurea  cyanus  and  depressa,  Bartonia 
aurea.  Clarkias,  Calendula  (Marigold),  CoUinsias,  Cory- 
dalis,  Delphinium  Ajacis,  Eschscholtzia,  Gilia  tricolor,  and 
G.  achilleffitolia,  Godetia,  Iberis  (Candytuft),  red  and 
white  ;  Lathyrus  odoratus,  and  others  ;  iVIalcomia  (Vir- 
ginian Stock),  Nemophila,  Tagetes  (French  and  African 
Marigold),  with  Marseilles,  French,  and  other  double 
Poppies. 

One  or  two  of  the  above  are  worthy  of  particular 
attention  :  the  first  of  these  is  Delphinium  Ajacis,  the 
branching  Larkspur,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  or  useful ;  it  is  equally  appropriate  for  planting 
singly  in  mixed  beds,  in  straight  Hues,  or  in  large 
masses,  and  these  may  be  either  dwarf  or  tall,  by  simply 
pegging  the  plants  down,  or  by  tying  them  up.  Cen- 
taurea cyanus,  growing  2  feet  high,  and  C.  depressa,  5 
inches  high,  are  equally  beautiful,  and  exceedingly 
useful  in  making  bouquets. 

Before  we  conclude  this  section  of  the  subject,  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice  a  few  half-hardy  ornamental 
creepers,  of  which  seeds  should  be  procured  :  these  are 
Calampelis  scabra,  Lophospermum,  Maurandya,  Scy- 
phanthus,  Cobsea  scandens,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  ornamental  Gourds  ;  of  the  latter  we  would  particu- 
larly mention  the  Turban,  or  Turk's  Cap,  and  the 
Bottle  Gourd,  as  these  two  varieties  are  considered 
hardier  than  others. 

We  close  these  remarks  with  a  few  words  on 
kitchen  garden  seeds.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  for  a  gardener  to  encumber  himself  with  an  ex- 
travagant number  of  varieties  of  the  different  culinary 
vegetables. 

Of  Peas  we  content  ourselves  this  year  with  four 
varieties ;  two  of  them.  Bishop's  Dwarf  Long-podded, 
and  Fairbeard's  Champion  of  England,  we  proved  last 
year  to  be  far  superior  to  those  we  had  previously 
grown,  and  which  had  been  selected  iu  former  years 
after  careful  experiments.  The  other  two  kinds,  which 
we  still  grow  this  year,  are  Hairs'  Dwarf  Green  Mam- 
moth, and  Burbidge's  Eclipse. 

We  have  one  sort  of  garden  Bean  "  The  New  Royal 
Cluster  ;"  andone  variety  of  Kidney  Bean '*  The  Dwarf 
Prolific  ;"  these  two  Beans  we  last  year  proved  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  Beans  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

One  kind  of  Borecole  is  enough,  the  dwarf  hardy 
green  ;  and  of  Broccoli,  we  kuow  only  four  varieties, 
which  we  have  tested  in  former  years,  viz..  Snow's 
Superb  White,  Knight's  Protecting,  Early  Purple  Cape, 
and  Early  White  ;  aud  two  new  late  ones  to  try  against 
our  older  favourites,  viz..  Imperial  Winter,  and  Ellet- 
son's  Mammoth. 

Of  Cabbages,  we  have  the  true  Early  York  for 
culinary  Cabbages,  Drumhead  for  "  Sour-krout,"  and 
Chappel's  Colewort  for  the  purpose  which  its  name 
implies. 

Of  Cauliflowers,  the  early  Asiatic  and  the  Walcheren 
are  what  we  use. 

Of  Carrots,  the  Dutch  Horn  for  forcing,  and  the 
Altringham  for  general  crop. 

Of  Celery,  we  limit  ourselves  to  one  kind.  Cole's 
Superb  or  "  Celeri  violet,"  a  variety  of  undoubted 
superiority. 

Of  Lettuces,  we  select  the  Brighton  Cos  or  Paris  Cos, 
the  hardy  Hammersmith  Cabbage,  aud  the  Drumhead. 
Of  Onions,  for  general  crop ,  the  White  Spanish,  the 
Deptford,  the  brown,  and  white  Globe  ;  for  Salads,  the 
two-bladed  for  pickling,  the  silver  skinned  ;  and  for 
autumn  sowing,  the  Tripoli. 

Of  Radishes,  one  long-rooted  variety,  and  the  red  and 
white  globular,  with  black  Spanish  for  winter  use,  and 
the  white  Naples  to  produce  roots  for  pickling. 

Of  Spinach,  the  round  for  summer  use,  and  the  hardy 
prickly  for  winter. 

Among  the  items  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  are 
the  Ice-plant  for  garnishing,  Chicory  and  Lamb's 
Lettuce  for  winter  Salads,  Hamburgh  Parsley  for  the 
sake  of  its  roots,  and  Nicotiana  Tabacum  for  fumigating 
In  the  above  remarks  I  have  not  noticed  those  vege- 
tables of  which  only  one  or  two  varieties  exist,  even  in 
seedsmen's  lists,  as  mistakes  can  scarcely  take  place  iu 
such  places.   The  Writer  of  the  Calendar. 


TRADE  MEMORANDA. 
We  have  to  thank  "  Vigil "  for  his  information  re- 
specting Messrs.   Boden,    Russell,  and  Higginbottom, 
mentioned  at  page  70.   It  is  exactly  what  we  anticipated. 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Wire  System  of  Fastening  Fruit-trees  to  Walls. 
— In  an  article  by  Mr.  Fleming,  which  was  given  in 
your  Paper  for  the  second  week  iu  July  last,  these 
objections  were  brought  against  this  system  of  fastening. 
1.  That  the  young  shoots  get  behind  the  wires.  2.  That 
the  shoots  are  kept  at  too'  great  a  distance  from  the 
wall.  3.  That  the  shoots  become  half  sawn  oflT  by 
rubbing.  I  own  that  there  is  a  liability  of  the  shoots 
growing    behind    the    wires  ;    but    he    must    be    a 


negligeut  gardener  who  permits  it  to  take  place 
to  any  injurious  extent.  Secondly,  the  distance  of 
the  shoots  from  the  wall  is  entirely  regulated 
by  the  stay-nails,  only  such  a  space  being  necessary 
to  be  left  as  to  allow  of  the  bass  or  any  other  ligature 
which  may  be  used  to  pass  between,  which,  I  suppose, 
must  also  be  the  case  if  studs  were  used.  Thirdly, 
during  the  experience  of  six  years  the  shoots  have  not 
been  found  to  have  been  injured  in  the  way  mentioned 
by  rubbing.  Therefore  I  conclude  that  Mr.  Fleming's 
statement,  that  wires  can  only  be  employed  against 
flues  with  advantage,  is  rather  too  sweeping  ;  for  all  the 
gardeners  whom  I  have  known  to  have  tried  the  plan 
are  extremely  pleased,  and  say  that  it  does  not  require 
half  the  labour,  and  is  greatly  superior  to  the  old  method 
of  nailing.  I  do  not  hereby  mean  to  say  that  studding 
may  not  be  a  better  method,  for  I  have  not  tried  it  i  hut 
I  should  suppose  it  requires  a  much  more  evenly  built 
wall  than  the  fixing  of  wires  does,  and  also  does  not 
offer  the  same  facility  of  keeping  young  shoots  in  their 
places  by  stretching  twigs  across  them.  It  certainly 
seems  to  be  less  expensive,  though  I  believe  Mr. 
Fleming  has  placed  the  expense  of  the  other  too  high  | 
for  at  the  following  prices,  which  I  do  not  consider  to 
be  over  moderate,  I  calculate  that  a  square  yard  of 
wiring  will  cost  id.  instead  of  7Jti.  A  pound  of  wire 
(No.  13),  i^d.  per  lb.  ;  stay-nails,  Sd.  a  score ;  fixing, 
2s.  a  day.  In  the  garden  from  which  I  take  my  facta 
the  wires  were  fixed  by  a  day  labourer  six  years  ago. 
They  have  been  painted  once  since,  and  not  one  single 
wire  has  either  been  broken  or  become  loose.   T.  A. 

Felling  Larch. — There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
proper  season  for  this  operation  is  when  the  tree  is  full 
of  turpentine,  which  is  during  spring  and  summer,  and 
at  no  other  season  should  resinous  trees  be  felled.  The 
wood  of  the  Larch  is  as  durable  and  nearly  as  hard  as 
Oak,  if  felled  at  the  proper  season  ;  but  if  felled  iu 
winter,  its  quality  is  very  inferior  and  soon  decays. 
A  Practical  Sejiagenarian  Arborator.  [We  doubt  the 
soundness  of  this  opinion.  See  the  next  letter.] — I  have 
a  small  plantation  (12  or  14  acres),  consisting  of  Oak, 
Larch,  aud  Spanish  Chestnut.  A  few  years  since  the 
Oaks  were  iu  some  places  nearly  stifled  by  the  Larch  j 
but  as  I  did  not  want  Larch  poles  at  the  time,  I  had 
some  of  them  stripped  early  in  spring,  and  allowed  them 
to  stand,  thinking  they  would  die  off  immediately,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  Oak,  but,  to  my  surprise,  the  tops  kept 
alive,  and  actually  grew  a  little  through  the  summer 
(though  the  stripped  part  seemed  quite  dead),  the 
foliage  only  dying  off  two  or  three  weeks  before  that  of 
the  unstripped  trees.  In  the  following  spring  I  had 
them  felled,  and  the  carpenter,  who  had  worked  Larch 
largely,  pronounced  them  to  be  decidedly  the  very  best 
he  had  ever  used  or  seen.   U.  L. 

Mutual  Benefit  Societies  for  Gardeners. — In  an  age 
of  association  like  the  present,  it  is  strange  that  so  little 
has  been  done  by  gardeners  in  the  way  of  organised 
efforts,  to  bear  each  others'  burdens  in  times  of  sick- 
ness, distress,  and  old  age.  From  the  whole  of  these 
none  are  certain  of  exemption,  aud  at  such  times,  many 
of  us  need  something  to  fall  back  on.  The  cause  of  this 
indifference  may  probably  be  traced  in  part  to  the 
prosperous  circumstances  in  which  some  are  placed, 
aud  in  part  also  to  the  difficulty  which  such  an  under- 
taking suggests.  Now,  being  conscious  myself  of  the 
desirability  of  benefit  societies  among  gardeners,  I  will 
briefly  state  what  my  views  are  respecting  the  practica- 
bility and  mode  of  theu-  formation  aud  conduct.  I 
would  have  each  society  to  be  composed  of  gardeners, 
properly  so  called,  or  in  other  words  of  persons  whose 
abUities  have  been  tested  and  approved  of  by  their 
respective  employers,  and  are  or  have  been  in  the 
receipt  of  the  average  amount  of  head  gardener's  wages. 
Tliis  arrangement  may  perhaps  be  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  of  its  excluding  young  and  deserving  aspirants  ; 
but  if  the  case  does  not  admit  of  an  alternative,  and  if 
the  scheme  should  prove  as  advantageous  as  I  antici- 
pate, I  trust  that  it  will  operate  as  an  extra  stimulus  Uf 
then-  exertions  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object.  I  would 
propose  next  that  the  amount  of  admission  money  and 
of  weekly  subscriptions  should  vary  according  to  age, 
10s.  as  the  former  and  6d.  as  the  latter  being  the  lowest. 
In  case  of  illness  each  member  should  receive  from  the 
fund  about  10s.  weekly,  with  medical  attendance,  and  at 
death  bl.  should  be  paid  towards  his  funeral  expenses. 
I  have  flxed  the  items  of  disbursement  at  a  low  figure, 
because  the  accumulation  of  a  substantial  fund  is  highly 
essential  to  the  permanency  of  the  society,  aud  also 
because  the  aim  of  the  society  should  embrace  an  object 
in  addition  to  those  named,  viz.,  the  granting  of  assistr 
anee  to  members  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  service  or 
other  circumstances  might  involve  iu  pecuniary  diflS- 
culties.  Small  loans  might  also  be  granted  to  members 
whose  character  and  prospects  would  warrant  a  belief 
in  their  abilky  at  a  given  period  to  refund  the  same. 
There  is  many  an  honest  and  intelligent  gardener  who, 
after  euduriug  the  privations  consequent  upon  the  want 
of  an  engagement  for  one,  two,  or  more  years,  is  obliged 
to  enter  upon  a  situation  all  but  penniless,  bearing  the 
marks  of  poverty  upon  his  back  ;  by  such  a  person  the 
value  of  a  loan  of  this  kind  would  be  appreciated.  I 
place  these  general  features  of  the  scheme  before  the 
public,  merely  remarking  that  I  feel  the  utmost  con- 
fidence iu  its  practicability — a  confidence  inspired  by 
the  character  of  the  class  of  persons  by  whom  it  will 
be  worked.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
society  of  the  kind  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Windsor,  and  it  would  delight  me  to  hear  of  such  asso- 
ciations becoming  general  throughout  the  land.  W. 
Sherwood,  Englefield-green,  Surrey. 
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Hose  Insects  ;  Effect  of  Liquid  Ma7iure  on  Roses  ,■ 
and  continuous  blooming  kinds. — Allow  me  to  thank 
you  for  the  explanation  given  in  your  Leading  Article 
of  the  19th  inst.  to  a  fact  wliich  has  formerly  much  per- 
plexed me.  I  had,  I  suppose,  like  many  others,  been 
struck  by  the  observations  made  in  your  Paper  with  re- 
ference to  the  "  snags."  I  adopted  the  suggestion,  and 
with  the  most  marked  beneiit;  but  in  the  course  of  last 
summer  I  had  occasion  to  cut  an  old  stem  of  a  trans- 
planted Brennus  Rose,  which  had  suffered  from  removal, 
and  seeing  one  of  the  holes,  for  which  I  keep  a  constant 
look  out,  at  the  end  of  the  piece  which  I  was  about  to 
remove,  I  split  it  open,  expecting  to  find,  as  usual,  one 
of  my  enemies  of  the  maggot  race.  To  my  surprise  a 
shining  black  fly  made  his  escape,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boring  I  fcund  at  least  100  or  so  of  aphides.  I  was 
puzzled  to  think  what  could  be  the  connection  between 
them,  and  aUo  puzzled  by  the  appearance  of  the  aphides, 
as  tiiey  were  more  like  the  fly  which  infested  the 
Spruce  Fir  a  few  years  ago  than  the  common 
Rose  aphis.  Your  notice  fully  explains  the  whole 
affair,  and  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  the  aphides. 
Allow  me,  however,  to  question  the  soundness  of 
giving  up  the  original  advice  which  you  were  the  means 
of  conveying  to  us.  I  for  one  shall  rebel  against  the 
advice  of  1850  in  favour  of  that  of  1849  ;  and  allow  me 
to  suggest  that,  at  all  events,  there  are  hundreds  of 
snags,  too  small  for  your  fly  or  for  aphis,  which  har- 
bour maggots  and  which  should  be  cut  off.  Your 
friend,  if  watched  a  little  more  narrowly,  will  be  found 
I  think  to  burrow  in  any  dead  wood — Ash  poles  (to 
which  I  tie  my  tall  Roses),  Scarlet-runner  sticks,  or 
Rose  wood  of  the  second  or  third  year's  growih,  the 
thickness  of  one's  little  finger  ;  but  pray  do  not  let  him 
be  made  the  protector  of  the  whole  race  of  maggots 
which  may  be  found  in  the  thin  small  twigs  of  Roses, 
the  white  Provins,  for  instance,  especially.  I  tried 
liquid  manure  last  year  with  Roses ;  the  result  of  my 
experiments  was,  that  old  large  plants,  just  coming  into 
bloom,  were  amazingly  improved  by  it,  and  enabled  to 
open,  when  I  think  that  without  it  they  would  have 
failed.  Lamarque,  La  belle  Parabere  (June),  Solfa- 
terre,  Celine  (June),  were  the  trees  which  I  watched 
especially ;  but  in  the  ease  of  young,  lately-planted 
trees,  not  in  bloom,  I  did  great  mischief  to  them  by 
applying  liquid  manure.  The  dry  hot  summer  may 
have  partly  caused  the  failure  in  that  case.  A  corre- 
spondent of  yours  wishes  to  know  of  Perpetuals  for 
lengthened  blooming.  I  find  the  best  of  mine  to  be 
some  selected  from  Wood's  (of  Maresfield)  catalogue  in 
the  class  of  Noisettes.  Lamarque,  Soifaterre,  Lu.xem- 
bourg,  against  a  wall  ;  the  two  former  are  splendid. 
Liberal  feeding  and  pruning  keep  these  going  from  May 
or  June  to  November.  I  cut  Cloth  of  Gold,  two  good 
blooms,  in  the  last  week  of  November.   C.  E.  C. 

Birds. — I  do  not  think  that  your  remarks  (p.  22)  are 
applicable  to  the  birds  that  infest  gardens.  1.  The 
green  grosbeak  or  green  linnet.  2.  The  chaffinch. 
These  birds  feed  only  on  small  seeds,  and  I  cannot  find 
any  one  who  can  say  he  has  seen  anything  else  eaten  by 
them.  No.  1.  Destroys  the  Polyanthus,  I  do  not  know 
why,  3.  The  sparrow  feeds  upon  grain  in  the  winter 
and  on  fruit  in  the  summer,  and  is  never  seen  hunting 
for  insects.  4.  The  greater  titmouse.  5.  The  lesser 
titmouse.  These  birds  destroy  fruit  buds  in  the  spring, 
and  are  very  destructive  in  the  Pea  borders.  At  other 
times  they  feed  on  Oats,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 
They  also  are  fond  of  flesh  and  fat,  and  are  found  in 
butcher's  shops.  6.  The  bullfinch  eats  nothing  but 
fruit  buds  when  they  can  be  had,  and  at  other  times 
seeds  and  winter  berries.  This  is  by  far  the  most  mis- 
chievous bird  in  gardens.  7.  The  blackbird  or  black 
ouzel.  8.  The  thrush  or  throstle.  These  birds  are 
wholesale  eaters  of  fruit ;  when  there  is  no  fruit,  they 
feed  on  earih-worms  and  berries.  They  are  of  service 
in  reducing  the  number  of  earth-worms,  but  these  birds 
are  in  such  vast  quantities,  that  in  the  absence  of  all 
birds  of  prey,  it  is  quite  necessary,  if  fruit  is  to  be  had, 
to  destroy  many  of  them.  The  blackbird  will  eat  Goose- 
berries until  he  stupifies  himself,  and  in  this  state  may 
be  shot.  At  other  times  it  is  difficult  to  do  so.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  bird  eating  to  this  excess  but  the 
blackbird.  The  thrush  is  not  so  voracious  as  the  black- 
bird. Til  a  titmouse  v/ill  not  be  scared  away  like  other 
bh"ds,  but  is  readily  caught  in  wire  traps,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  sparrow  and  chaffinch.  Sparrows 
will  go  into  brick  traps,  but  occasionally  a  robin  is 
killed  ;  the  use  of  them  has  been  discontinued  in  my 
garden  on  this  account.  The  titmouse  is  fond  of  flies, 
but  is  not  swift  enough  on  the  wing  to  catch  many.  The 
swallow  tribe  do  this  work  more  effectually,  as  they  eat 
nothing  but  flies,  being  never  seen  feeding  on  the 
ground.  All  the  books  on  natural  history  which  I  have 
seen,  give  a  favourable  account  of  birds,  and  would  lead 
US  to  suppose  that  all  of  them  do  more  good  than  harm. 
Many  persons  speak  of  the  little  birds  as  if  all  of  them 
destroy  insects  ;  but  I  hope  I  have  made  it  appear  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  A.  A. 

Vine  Borders. — I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been 
sooner  able  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  contrast  and 
apparent  contradiction  which  seemed  to  exist  between  a 
statement  of  mine  and  one  signed  "  6.  R."  brought  into 
comparison  with  it,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the 
15th  of  December  last.  But  if  both  statements  be 
carefully  considered,  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  be 
found  to  disagree,  for  "  G.  R.'s"  directions  for  the  use  of 
carrion  would  reduce  it,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
into  a  rich  and  dry  compost ;  and  it  is  moreover  recom- 
mended to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  a  border 
of  loose  and  dry  materials,  as  any  other  manure  might 


be,  whereby  all  the  evil  effects  of  carrion,  as  such,  are  | 
done  away  with.  This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
putting  under  Vines  whole  carcases  of  horses,  dogs, 
birds,  or  other  large  pieces  of  carrion  [to  be  sure  it  is], 
and  that,  too,  in  a  stiff  cold  soil,  as  is  often  recom- 
mended, and  which  I  think  so  injurious.  I  certainly 
agree  with  "  G.  R."  (we  both  rejoice  in  initials  only,  so 
our  disagreements  could  not  be  carried  far)  in  thinking 
blood,  if  applied  in  a  proper  manner  and  at  proper 
seasons,  to  be  one  of  the  very  bast  liquid  manures  that 
can  be'put  to  a  Viue  border.   T.  A. 

Rat' s-b(ine, properly  so  called,  a  Settler  for  the  Million. 
— When  I  published,  in  your  Paper  of  January  12,  the 
irreparable  loss  I  had  sustained  by  an  army  of  rats, 
who  had  remorselessly  eaten  up  all,  save  11,  of  my 
large  and  favourite  family  of  "  pet "  birds,  collected  at 
much  cost,  and  with  considerable  trouble,  during  a  period 
of  20  years,  I  felt  sure  that  some  at  least  if  not  all 
your  correspondents  would  sympathise  with  me,  and 
assist  me  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  in  placing  the 
enemy  hors  de  combat.  Nor  did  I  reckon  without  my 
host.  From  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  I 
received  letters  of  condolence,  many  of  them  conveying 
hints  invaluable  for  my  guidance,  in  carrying  on  the 
war  of  extermiqation  with  certainty  and  despatch,  and 
emphatically  requesting  that  the  result  of  my  proceed- 
ings might  be  made  publicly  known.  In  the  columns 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  too,  there  have  appeared 
each  week  some  valuable  suggestions  which  I  have 
carefully  noted,  and  for  which  I  hereby  tender  my  best 
thanks  to  the  kind  writers.  For  the  benefit  of  all  who 
may  hereafter  fall  victims  to  the  rapacity  of  rats,  I  will 
now,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  lay  before  them  my  military 
tactics,  and  explain  how  I  finally  brought  up  my  corps 
de  reserve,  which  gained  me  a  decisive  victory.  Instead 
of  commencing  hostilities  at  once,  on  discovering  the 
e.xtent  of  the  ravages  committed,  I  gave  encouragement 
to  the  enemy,  by  tlirowing  in  his  way  divers  articles  of 
food,  such  as  dripping,  lard,  meat,  bones,  fish,  and 
other  dainties.  This  gave  him  confidence,  and  threw 
him  off  his  guard,  so  that  he  revelled  unsuspiciously 
among  all  the  good  things  of  this  life,  whib  I  was 
secretly  plotting  his  destruction.  I  took  care,  mean- 
time, to  secure  all  the  hen-houses,  and  shut  the  inmates 
upeveryuisht,to  protect  themfromtheir  blood-thirsty  foe. 
The  great  field-day  was  Friday  last,  a  day  I  shall  long 
remember.  I  devoted  it  entirely  to  strategy  ;  and,  Mil 
actum  reputans  dum  quid  superesset  agendum,  I  com- 
pleted all  my  arrangements  before  the  hour  of  dusk, 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  rising  sun  of  the  morrow. 
Poison  was  my  weapon  ;  fresh  herrings  and  sprats 
were  my  aides-de-camp.  The  poison  was  carbonate  of 
barytes,  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  phos- 
phorus. An  incision  was  first  made  in  the  backs  of  the 
herrings,  and  the  carbonate  of  barytes  well  rubbed  in. 
The  parts  were  then,  as  artistically  as  possible,  reunited. 
The  sprats  being  smaller  than  the  herrings,  and  more 
plastic,  were  pierced  through  their  sides  with  a  sharp 
piece  of  deal  wood.  Had  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  the  human 
hand  touched  them,  all  would  have  been  vain.  The 
barytes  was  then  "  drilled  in,"  and  other  sprats,  not 
poisoned,  were  placed  above  and  below  them,  so  that 
suspicion  was  disarmed.  ^^  Latet  anguis  in  herbtt  /  " 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  barytes  is  without 
taste  and  without  smell  ;  hence  its  great  value.  The 
way  in  which  I  applied  the  phosphorus  would  take 
more  space  to  detail  than  you  can  well  afford  in  one 
number  of  your  Paper.  At  a  future  time,  I  will  gladly 
furnish  particulars  of  this,  and  other  interesting  matters, 
connected  with  my  recent  experiments,  for  I  have  been 
both  a  "sapper"  and  a  "  miner  1  "  When  the  pre- 
parations were  all  completed,  I  stationed  my  trusty 
messengers  in  every  part  of  the  garden  and  shrubberies 
— some  under  trees,  some  in  flower- pots,  some  hidden 
by  a  brick,  others  partly  imbedded  in  the  garden  walks, 
&c.,  &e.  They  "did  their  bidding"  right  bravely! 
on  coming  down  stairs,  the  morning  following,  I  found 
the  enemy  had  fallen  into  the  snare.*  There  was  a 
serious  diminution  of  the  provisions  furnished  for  their 
repast,  and  the  hand  of  death  was  observable  on  every 
side.  They  had  eaten  ravenously ;  they  had  been 
seized  with  cruel  thirst ;  they  had  sated  themselves  with 
water  ;  they  had  "burst  their  boilers  !"  To  use  an 
expressive,  and  most  appropriate  classical  quotation, 
there  was  a  visible  "  Vecessio  pereuntium — successio 
periturorum,"  which  clearly  proved  I  had  won  the  day. 
In  a  word,  two  days  and  two  nights  effectually  routed 
the  whole  army,  and  I  was  left  master  of  the  field.  If 
it  be  urged  by  some,  as  perhaps  it  will  be,  that  I  am 
cruel,  consider  the  aggravation,  an  unprovoked  and 
brutal  attack  upon  a  large  affectionate  family  of  sleep- 
ing innocents,  who  were  ruthlessly  snatched  from  their 
beds  at  midnight,  torn  limb  from  limb,  and  their 
agonised  bodies  crunched  ;  aye,  "  crunched "  is  the 
word,  between  the  fangs  of  murderous  assassins.  Oh  ! 
"  Had  they  ten  thousand  lives,  my  great  revenge  has 
stomach  for  them  all."  William  Kidd,  Sander's  Cottage, 
New  Road,  Hammersmith,  February  5. 


sisting  of  a  volume  of  papers  on  botany,  and  Dr.  Baird'a 
beautiful  monograph  on  the  British  Entomostracoua 
Crustacece.  The  following  address  to  Mr.  Brown,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  being  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Society,  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Wallich,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  Royal 
Bavarian  Botanical  Society  to  present  it. 

Viro  emiaeatissimo,  edoctisslmo,  emeritissimo, 

Domiao    Domino   ROBERTO    BROWNIO,  D.O.L. 

PermuUarum  Societatum  Lit^raviarum  Socio  et  Patrono, 

Et  NDPEB   LlS-V-EiN.!!    LoNDINESSIS    PEJiStDI  ZLECIO, 

Bocaiiicorum  Antistiti, 
Qui  Antipodum  Floram  prima?  et  ptene  solus  digessit, 

Esplorans  fldeliter  quas  et  ipse  legeiat  et  alii  reportarimt 
plantas. 
Qui  complures  Plantarum  Familias  Na*-urales  ordine  disposuit, 

Exquiren^  fortitei-  novas  etaeglectas  ^enerum  notas, 
Qui  PUysiologi'im  Stlrpium  plurimis  investigationibus  dispunjtit, 

Exponens  feliciter  morphoseos  et  geometrices  botanicEe  leges, 
Quireliquias  Pristince  FIorEE  fossiles  discretim  discussit, 

Expaadecs  florenter  intimam  li^QOrum  stracturam, 
Qui  denique  hodiernffi  Pbytographiffi  et  Pbytologite  aperto  dis- 
crimine 
Et  pater  et  stator  et  auctor  exstitit, 
Et,  quod  faustum  nomea  socio  imposuit  Germanorum  Academia 
distincto, 

Ceu  alter  Raius  per  totum  orbam  famam  sui  dispersit, 
Hoaorem,  quo  et  se  ipsum  et  virum  ornavit  Societas  Linnjeana, 

Promoveado  in  sedem  patroni  divi  Linnaei  talem  vicarium, 
Societas  BoxANrcA  Ratisbonensis  Regia 

Calendis  Januav.  MDCCCL.  Pie  gratulatur. 

Mr.  Gould  exhibited  specimens  of  a  new  species  of 
Menura,  which  had  been  taken  on  the  Richmond  River, 
in  New  South  Wales.  He  stated  thiit  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  had  the  honour  of  dedicating  a  species  of  Ptiloris,  a 
very  beautiful  genus  of  birds,  to  her  Majesty,  and  he 
proposed  to  dedicate  the  present  species  of  Menura  to 
the  consort  of  the  Queen,  under  the  name  of  M.  Alberti. 
Mr.  Gould  stated  that  this  was  no  mere  compliment  to 
the  Queen  and  Prince,  on  account  of  their  rank,  as 
they  had  claims  on  the  naturalist  on  account  of  their 
liberal  patronage  of  natural  history  science.  He  also 
exhibited  a  new  species  of  lobster,  and  two  new  Lepi- 
dopterous  insects  from  Australia.  A  continuation  of 
Mr.  Huxley's  paper  on  the  Structure  of  some  Forms  of 
MeduSEe  was  read. 


LiNNEAN,  Fe5.  5. — W.  Yarp^ell,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
The  Rev.  G.  Capel,  W.  Febitt,  Esq.,  and  J.  Buckman, 
Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows.  Dr.  Lankester  laid  upon  the 
table  the  works  of  the  Ray  Society  for  the  year  1849,  con- 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  usual  snares  and  gins, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  catehing  rats,  are  of  little  or  no 
use,  when  the  creature  is  '"quartered"  where  he  can  obtain 
animal  food.  Rata  can  readily  smell  the  hand  that  sets  the 
snare,  and  also  the  bait  touched  while  suspending  it  on  the 
hook.  By  this  it  is  evident  that  rats  are  "  up  to  trap,"  and 
must  be  outwitted  by  good  generalship. 


An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  NeW' 
haven  County  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  26,  1849, 
by  J.  B.  Parsons.  Newhaven  (U.  S.)  :  8vo,  pp.  49. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  United  States  things 
are  done  in  a  manner  which  shocks  ancient  English 
feelings,  and  would  raise  from  their  graves,  if  that  were 
possible,  the  departed  officials  of  some  of  our  decrepid 
scientific  corporations.  Here  we  have  a  Horticultural 
Society  calling  its  anniversary  meeting  "  a  fair,"  and 
what  is  more  strange,  intrusting  ttie  delivery  of  an 
official  address  on  the  occasion — uot  to  its  President,  or 
one  of  its  own  officers,  nor  even  to  one  of  its  members, 
but  to  a  stranger,  a  nurseryman  who  seems  to  have 
been  accidentally  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Unusual  as  is  this,  according  to  our  notions  of  official 
propriety,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the 
Newhaven  Society  was  right,  for  a  better  address  than 
that  delivered  by  Mr.  Parsons  we  have  seldom  read  ; 
and  although  we  do  not  precisely  recommend  the 
example  of  the  Society  in  question  to  be  followed  here 
on  all  occasions,  yet  we  think  the  circuanstauce,  like  all 
such  circumstances,  well  worth  the  consideration  of  those 
who  have  country  societies  to  manage. 

What  sort  of  address  this  was  will  be  collected  from 
the  following  extracts  : 

"  And  as  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  interesting 
parents  in  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  I  deem  these 
horticultural  societies  and  their  exhibitions.  They  are 
springing  up  too  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Towns 
and  villages  of  the  east  and  far  west,  wherever  slavery 
is  not  found,  are  organising  them.  They  are  changing 
the  character  of  our  products,  increasing  the  wealth  of 
our  country,  and  giving  new  pleasures  and  interests  to 

our  people." 

"  During  the  year  1847,  the  number  of  bushels  of 
Wheat  produced  in  the  United  States  was  over 
114,000,000  ;  of  Indian  corn  nearly  540,000,000  ;  of 
Oats  nearly  168,000,000  ;  of  Potatoes  over  100,000,000  ; 
and  nearly  a  million  more  of  Barley  and  Rye  and 
Buckwheat  and  Beans  and  Peas  ;  while  in  pounds 
there  were,  of  Cotton,  1,041,000,000  ;  of  Tobacco, 
220,000,000 ;  of  Rice,  103,000,000  ;  of  Sugar,  325,000,000; 
of  honey,  23,000  000,  with  sundry  other  articles, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  at  their  market  value  to 
more  than  838,000,000  dollars.  For  the  same  year, 
tlie  value  of  the  produce  of  orchards,  gardens,  and 
nurseries  was  more  than  54,000,000  duUars.  Of  live 
stock  and  its  products,  there  were  (30,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  ;  23,000,000  of  swine  slaughtered,  besides  horses 
and  theep,  and  beef  and  poultry,  and  dairy,  valued  in 
the  aggregate  at  252,000,000  dollars.  There  are  no 
data  by  which  we  can  form  any  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  but 
we  have  stated  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  the  great 
interest  of  the  country ;  for,  without  attaching  any 
value  to  the  capital  employed,  the  value  of  the  articles 
produced  by  the  soil  amount  to  nearly  1,145,000,000 
dollars  ;  while  the  produce  of  all  other  indusry,  forests, 
fisheries,  and  mines,  wiih  the  capital  employed  in  com- 
merce, manufactures,  insurance,  banks,  profits  of  in- 
terest and  of  the  proiessions,  and  rentals  of  houses  and 
lands,  all  taken  together,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 

less  than  869.000,000  dollars." 

"  There  is  no  species  of  farming  the  profits  of  which 
can  compare  with  those  of  the  Peach  orchard.  Within 
a  few  miles  of  my  residence  there  is  an  orchard  of  20 
acres,  which  is  said  to  have  produced  2000  dollars  per^ 
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year,  the  vegetables  between  the  trees  paying  the 
expense  of  cultivation.  The  Strawberry  crop  is  also 
very  profitable,  particularly  where  irrigation  can  be 
obtained.  Nearly  5000  bushels  are  every  season  sold 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to  the  cultivator  the 
profit  per  acre  is  enormous.  From  our  frequent 
drought,  however,  this  crop  is  more  precarious  unless 
it  cau  be  supplied  with  water.  The  Grape  can  also  be 
profitably  cultivated,  and  the  vineyards  of  Dr.  Under- 
bill are  said  to  yield  a  net  profit  of  some  4000  dollars 
per  annum."  ..."  American  Apples  command  a 
high  price  in  England,  and  I  have  seen  the  Newtown 
Pippins  selling  in  London  at  9  and  10  cents  each.  So 
popular  is  this  Apple  there,  ss  I  was  told  by  the  dealers, 
that  no  other  American  Apple,  particularly  no  red 
Apple,  could  be  sold  while  this  was  in  the  market. 
This  variety  is  exported  largely  by  R.  L.  Pell  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  his  nett  profits  on  this  fruit  are 
said  to  be  some  8000  dollars  per  annum.  Such  are  the 
facilities  now  of  steam  navigation,  that  we  can  export 
readily,  and  with  large  profit,  all  the  finer  Apples  and 
Pears,  with  one  or  two  varieties  of  Peaches." 

"  The  graduate  of  our  colleges  comes  forth  with  some 
of  the  mental  characteristics  essential  to  a  good  farmer 
or  horticulturist — the  power  of  concentration,  habits  of 
reflection,  and  refined  taste,  all  of  which  may  be  given 
him  by  the  study  of  the  classics  and  the  exact  sciences, 
to  which  the  time  of  the  college  student  is  mostly  de- 
voted. But  more  tlian  these  is  essential  to  the  horti- 
culturist or  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  He  needs  habits 
also  of  close  observation,  which  cau  be  given  him 
efi"ectually  only  by  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  ; 
and  he  wants,  too,  a  practical  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  these  sciences,  with  chemistry,  with  botany,  with 
geology,  &c.,  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  knowledge 
effectually.  The  professor  of  the  classics  or  of  mathe- 
matics may  contend  that  the  time  allowed  to  students  at 
college  is  too  short  to  admit  of  obtaining  accurate  know- 
ledge of  natural  science,  except  by  neglect  of  those 
branches.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  v.'ere  better  they  should 
be  neglected.  For  all  the  purposes  of  mental  training 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  study  of  physical  science 
as  valuable  as  the  studv  of  exact  science,  and  how  much 
more  practically  valuable.  Scarcely  one  student  in  a 
hundred,  10  years  after  he  has  left  college,  has  any  re- 
collection of  conic  sections  or  integral  calculus,  but  he 
can  readily  recollect  all  that  he  may  have  learned  of 
geology  or  chemistry  or  vegetable  physiology,  because 
this  knowledge  is  exercised  every  day,  if  he  resides  in 
or  often  visits  the  country.  To  one  possessed  of  this 
knowledge,  every  tree  and  plant  and  rock  and  clod  of 
earth  speaks  a  language  and  possesses  an  interest  un- 
known to  one  who  may  have  passed  with  honour  through 
the  highest  seminaries  of  learning." 

"  In  the  meantime, 

'  Would  you  be  strong  1  go  fallow  up  the  plough  ; 

Would  jou  be  thoughtful  ?  study  fields  and  flowers  ; 
"Would  you  be  wise  ?  take  on  yourself  a  vow. 
To  go  to  school  in  Nature's  sunny  bowers  ; 
Tly  from  the  eity  ;  nothing  there  can  charm — 
Seek  wisdom,  strength,  and  virtue  on  a  farm.'" 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Sheffield  Gardeners'  Instruetion  Society  held  its 
first  annual  meeting  on  the  23d  ult.  It  appeared  from 
the  report  which  was  read  that  various  horticultural 
works,  including  two  g.ardeners'  newspapers,  had  been 
purchased  and  circulated  among  its  members  during 
the  past  year.  The  report  also  referred  to  the  papers 
presented  at  the  monthly  meetings,  from  which,  and  the 
discussions  thereon,  much  interesting  information  had 
been  communicated.  The  treasurer's  account  showed  a 
balance  in  hand  of  1/.  4s.,  after  payment  of  all  expenses. 
The  Society  then  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  when  the  president  was  re-elected,  and  a 
-  secretary  and  fresh  committee  appointed. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
OEXER.iL  REMARKS. 

The  hot-water  pipes  of  plant  structures  and  forcing 
Tiouses  may  be  an  ornament  thereto,  if  kept  in  proper 
order  ;  but  they  are  the  reverse  of  this  if  allowed  to 
become  dirty  or  rusty.  Our  method  is  to  paint  them 
black  when  they  are  first  fixed,  and  afterwards  to  reno- 
vate their  appearance  by  rubbing  them  over  with  a 
little  boiled  oil,  once  in  a  season.  This  is,  of  course, 
considerably  cheaper  than  painting,  and  is  very  easy  of 
application,  while  it  answers  the  purpose  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  the  paint.  We  mention  this  now,  as  time 
to  put  these  matters  right  can  be  better  spared  than 
when  the  season  is  farther  advanced. 

PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

As  a  great  majority  of  the  plants  in  this  department 
will  soon  require  repotting,  a  sufficient  stock  of  all  re- 
quisite materials  should  be  prepared  before-hand  ;  and 
with  regard  to  soils,  this  should  be  particularly  attended 
to.  It  is  in  many  places  a  difficult  matter  to  get  good 
peat,  but,  without  it,  fine-rooted,  hard-wooded  plants 
cannot  be  grown  to  perfection.  If,  therefore,  healthy 
well  grown  specimens  of  these  kinds  are  an  object  worth 
trying  for,  no  trouble  must  be  considered  too  great  in 
procuring  suitable  soil.  As  the  am  mnt  of  daylight  in- 
creases, the  temperature  of  the  greenhouses  may  be 
slightly  raised,  particularly  in  fine  clear  weather  ;  but 
be  cautious  not  to  excite  stove  plants,  especially  hard- 
wooded  ones,  until  the  days  are  longer,  as  a  much 
greater  difference  exists  between  the  light  of  their 
natural  habitats  and  of  our  climate  at  this  season  than 
between  the  latter  and  that  of  the  countries  whence  our 
greenhouse  plants  are  introduced  ;  hence  these  last  are 
less  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  temperature  approaching 


their  own  natural  one,  in  conjunction  with  our  dull  at- 
mosphere. Stoves  and  the  Orchid-house  should  not 
range  higher  than  55"  to  58"  at  night  ;  forcing-house, 
60°  ;  greenhouse,  40°  ;  Heath-house,  35°  to  40°.  Take 
care  that  no  moisture  falls  on  the  flowers  of  Orchids,  or 
their  beauties  will  soon  be  destroyed.  If  a  speedy  de- 
velopment of  the  flowers  of  any  species  which  are  now 
showing  be  desired,  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
forcing-house. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  fermenting  material  on  the  outside  borders  of 
Vines  in  action  must  be  carefully  manas^ed  ;  maintaining 
a  steady  mild  heat,  avoiding  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  should,  therefore,  be  considered  before  the 
forcing  commences,  whether  the  supply  of  litter  will  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  necessary  temperature  as  long 
as  it  is  required.  The  thermometer  should  be  daily 
examined,  and  the  temperature  of  the  litter  kept  between 
65°  and  75°  as  extreme  points.  With  proper  atten- 
tion, this  can  be  effected  at  a  small  cost,  either  of  labour 
or  fermenting  material.  Strawberries. — A  succession 
of  these  should  be  brought  forward  once  a  fortnight, 
by  advancing  each  section  a  stage,  and  following  them 
up  with  a  further  supply  from  the  cold  frames.  As 
they  are  removed  to  the  shelves  of  the  forcing  house, 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  place  pans  under  the  pots, 
as  the  water  is  liable  to  pass  off  without  properly 
moistening  the  soil,  and  thereby  doing  serious  injury  to 
such  a  moisture-loving  plant  as  the  Strawberry.  The 
water  which  runs  into  the  pans  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  them  longer  than  necessary  to  allow  the 
roots  and  soil  to  absorb  as  much  as  they  require.  Any 
water  remaining  in  the  pans  a!"ter  a  sutiicient  time  has 
elapsed  for  this  purpose  should  be  emptied  out,  as 
nothing  tends  sooner  to  give  a  bad  flavour  to  the  fruit, 
than  water  in  the  pans,  and  it  sours  the  soil. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Let  no  exertion  be  wanting  to  render  this  department 
perfectly  clean  and  neat;  any  large  trees  which  are 
condemned  should  be  removed,  and  all  dead  or  decay- 
ing branches  cut  out  of  those  which  are  to  remain.  If 
it  were  not  done  in  the  autumn,  the  surface  of  all  the 
clumps  should  be  dug  or  forked  over,  adding  manure 
or  compost  where  it  is  'needed.  At  the  same  time,  any 
necessary  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plants 
should  be  made  ;  and  where  they  are  too  thick,  the 
least  desirable  should  be  removed.  It  is  a  great  pity 
to  see  masses  of  choice  shrubs  crushing  together,  and 
compelling  each  other  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  ^^t  a  peep 
at  daylight  ;  but  ridiculous  as  such  management  un- 
doubtedly is,  the  case  is  a  very  common  one  in  English 
gardens.  If  fine  specimens  are  desired,  let  every  bu^h 
or  tree  stand  distinct  and  free  from  its  neighbour  ; 
spread  out  all  bushes  that  will  admit  of  it,  and  prune, 
support,  or  draw  down,  according  to  their  individual 
requirements.  In  regulating  the  clumps,  very  fine 
specimens  of  different  shrubs  will  attract  attention, 
either  on  account  of  the  symmetry  of  their  form,  or  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  their  general  habit.  The  best  of 
these  should  be  selected,  and  planted  in  appropriate 
positions  on  the  lawn,  where  they  will  show  themselves 
to  the  greatest  advantage  on  all  sides.  In  connection 
with  tbe  digging  and  regulation  of  the  clumps,  the 
edgings  should  be  clipped,  and  the  turf  and  gravel 
cleaned  and  rolled.  By  finishing  every  part  .as  you 
proceed,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work  may  be  done 
by  the  same  means,  thus  giving  satisfaction  at  the  same 
time  both  to  yourself  and  others. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Bulfinches  are  very  destructive  to  the  buds  of  various 
fruit  trees,  and  an  effective  means  of  preventing  their 
ravages  is  to  paint  over  the  whole  of  the  branches  with 
a  mixture  of  slacked  lime  and  fresh  cow-dung.  It  is 
probable  that  the  eggs  and  larvie  of  various  insects  will 
be  smothered  at  the  same  time.  To  prevent  the  bul- 
finches injuring  tall  Cherry  trees,  we  know  of  no  means 
except  shooting  them.  A  single  pair  of  these  birds 
will,  in  a  few  days,  entirely  destroy  the  buds  of  a  very 
large  tree  ;  this  will  show  that  these  enemies  cannot  be 
too  strictly  watched. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  set  their  Potatoes,  should  no 
longer  defer  it,  as  the  bitter  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  has  afforded  abundant  testimony  as  to  what 
course  must  be  pursued,  if  we  would  have  even  a 
chance  of  success.  The  principal  points  which  demand 
attention  are,  to  plant  early  varieties  only,  as  soon  in 
the  season  as  possible,  and  to  plant  in  opeu  airy  situa- 
i  tions,  in  dry  well  drained  ground,  without  manure.  The 
sets  should  be  planted  6  inches  deep,  and  if  a  few 
handfuls  of  burnt  clay  or  well  charred  refuse  be  placed 
about  them,  the  produce  seems  to  ripen  quicker  and 
cleaner,  without  being  deteriorated  in  quality  or  size. 
On  a  warm  border  make  another  sowing  of  Radishes, 
and  one  of  Early  Horn  Carrots.  In  very  favourable 
localities.  Onions,  and  an  early  bed  of  Parsley,  may 
now  be  sown.  The  Leek  is  very  hardy,  and  cannot  be 
sown  too  early,  as  its  excellence  depends  upon  this, 
and  upon  being  transplanted  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough,  into  a  piece  of  rich  well-prepared  ground. 
Late  sown,  bad  Leeks,  are  worse  than  weeds. 


l-Densely  overcast;  cloudy,  with  slight  showers. 

2— Slight  ruin;  deoaely  Clouded  and  raild. 

3— Fine;  white  clouds;  ciear  at  uight. 

4  — Hoarfrost;  very  line  ;  clear. 

5— SliRht  raia;  fine:  very  ijoisterous,  with  rain  at  Qlght. 

*— BoiBteroua;  clear  at  night. 

7— Fine,  with  dry  brisk  wind  ;  clear. 

Mean  temoerature  of  the  week.  51  deg.  above  the  average. 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Chisv^-ick  durine  the  last  24  years,  for  the 
ensuing  week,  ending  Feb.  1 6.  1350. 
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state  of  the  Wealher  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  7, 1850 

. 

as  observed  at  the  Ilonicultural  Garden,  Cbiswick. 
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The  hi^beat  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  tbe  lOHi 
1S31— thprni.  65  deg. ;  and  the  lowest  on  I  Ith,  1S45— therm.  3  deg.  below  zero. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

American  blight:  Somerset  Gardener.  Destroy  it  by  means  of 
spirits  of  tar  applied  with  a  common  painter's  brush.  J 

Books:  EC.  Koberts'  book  on  the  Vine  will  possibly  suit 
you.+— ^  B  C.  We  make  it  a  rule  never  to  give  prices  or  re- 
commend dealers. J 

Cannas  :  A  H.  C.  indica  and  C.  iridiflora  may  be  preserved 
out  of  doors,  but  wi:h  Htf:!e  success,  unless  in  a'very  warm  and 
rather  dry  situation.  The  roots  may  be  kept  alive  through 
the  winter  by  means  of  a  thick  covering  of  any  dry  material, 
such  as  Fern.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to  take  them  up 
and  winter  them  in  soil  in  a  cellar,  or  other  sim.ilar  place  out 
of  tbe  reach  of  frost. If 

Cantua  bicolob  :  M  C.  Tou  are  not  very  likely  to  flower  this 
and  others  by  tbe  middle  of  April.  If  you  have  a  mind  to 
take  the  chance,  then  force  them  smartly,  without  loss  of  time. 

Dipping  Camellias  tn  Hot  "Watek  to  kill  Scale  :  K.  Water 
of  130^  or  14U°  used  with  force  from  a  syringe  might  not 
harm  the  plants,  while  plumbing  the  shoofs  in  water  of  these 
temperatures  in  all  probability  would  injure  them,  and  par- 
ticularly if  the  leaves  were  young  or  thin  in  texture.  When 
the  infested  shoots  are  plunged  into  the  heated  water  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  temperature  should  be  much  lower  than 
if  the  water  was  applied  by  a  syringe  ;  it  is  better  to  make  a 
second  application  with  water  at  a  much  lower  temperature, 
than  to  use  it  once  only  at  150",  which  is  too  high  for  plants 
with  leaves  on  them.f 

Diseases  :  Ilex.  Next  week. 

Fastening  Labels  to  Fruit  Trees  :  P.  Use  tarred  twine 
loosely  tied,  or  loose  copper  wire. 

Fraxtnella  :  H  R  K.  It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by 
dividing  the  roots.J 

Fortune's  Yellow  Rose  :  t.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Standish. 
and  Noble,  at  the  garden  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  in  May  last.  It  resembled  Jaune  Desprez,  but  is 
more  coppery  in  colour.  J 

Garden  Pots  :  Diss.  The  follo^-ing  "is  the  correct  nomencla- 
ture of  the  several  sizes  :" 

Usual  Breadth      Usual  Depth 
Old  >^arae.  in  inches-  in  inches.  New  Name. 

Twos  IS  ...        U        ...        IS  inch. 

Fours  15  ...        13        ...        15      „ 

Sixes  13  ...        12         ...        13      „ 

Eights  12  ...        11         ...        12      „ 

Twelves      lU         ...        10         ...        11      „ 

Sixteens      9^         ...  9         ...  9      „ 

Twenty.fours        ...      ^\         ...  S         ...  8      „ 

Thirty-twos  ...      6  ...  6         ...  G      „ 

Forty-eights  ...      5  ...  5         ...  5,, 

Sixties         3,^         ...  3;^       ...  3      „ 

Thumbs      2A         ...  2i       ...         Thumbs- 

Glass  :  li  B.  The  thinned,  rough  plate.— IT.  About  London, 
the  price  per  foot  of  16  cz.  sheet  varies  from  old.  to  65d.,  and 
that  of  crown  from  2ld.  to  Gd.,  according  to  quality.^ 

Insects:  JW.  Thanks  for  thehornet  cocoons.  The  other  spe- 
cimen is  a  mass  of  the  cocoons  of  the  Ilithyia  sociella,  a  social 
moth.  Fray  look  out  for  the  larvre  of  Kipiphorus  for  us.  W. 
— Siilvanus.  Theinsect  sent  is  the  wood-boring  Sirex  Juvencus, 
Respecting  tbe  Babylonish  Cylinders,  apply  to  Mr.  S.  Birch, 
at  the  British  Museum ;  or  Professor  Wilson,  at  the  East 
India  House.  W. 

Names  of  Plants  :  G  P  L.  Melilotus  leucantha.— Coji^tajii  ^it^, 
tired  of  ilte  ignorance  of  gardeners.  It  is  bo  proof  of  your  gar- 
dener being  ignorant  that  he  cannot  tell  you  the  names  of 
two  Ferns  ;  probably  he  never  saw  them  before,  and  if  he 
had,  it  might  be  as  they  now  are,  viz.,  without  names.  Ferns 
are  not  grown  in  every  garden  ;  in  but  few  are  correctly 
named  ;  are  difficult  of  determination  ;  and,  unless  you  have 
chosen  a  gardener  who  has  made  the  study  of  botany  a  part 
of  his  education,  and  has  books  to  refer  to,  you  must  not 
expect  him  to  name  uncommon  plants.  If  he  had  served  in 
any  great  botanic  garden,  he  (although  not  a  botanist) 
might  have  learned  the  names  of  these  Ferns  by  rote  ;  the 
large  one  is  Cassebeera  hastata,  and  the  small  piece,  Adian- 
tum  pubescens.  S. — P  B  and  another.  Next  week. 

Roees  :  Ravcnsicood.  They  are  attacked  by  an  Erysiphe,  a  para- 
sitical fungus.  You  should  carefully  cut,  to  the  ground,  all 
the  branches  oh  which  it  appears,  and  burn  them.  Prune 
your  Ivy  when  it  suits  your  convenience,  except  when  it  is 
growing"/rt3(.  The  cuttings  will  readily  strike  root;  at  any 
time  of  the  year  except  winter — now. 

SEED^srEN  : -.'1  Torkshireman.  You  must  consult  your  solicitor. 
We  cannot  give  legal  opinions. 

Sundries:  Horhdamis.  Small  unburnt  coal  is  injurious  to  the 
tender  spongelets  of  the  roots  of  plants  if  it  contains 
much  sulphur. — Buy  Dr.  Lindley's  *' Elements  of  Botany," 
and  Johnson's  "  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  with  Low's 
"  Meteorology,"  and  Reid's  "  Law  of  Storms." 

Tackle  for  Timber  Raising  :  WiJfjrdknsis  svYiies  thus— "Can 
you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  inform  me  of  the  best 
method  for  jaising  a  lartre  Cedar  tree  which  was  blown  down 
iu  a  violent  gale  of  wind  last  night  ?  It  is  about  60  feet  high, 
and  the  bole  measures  5A  feet  diameter  just  above  the 
ground.  It  stood  on  a  lawn,  and  was  most  ornameotal.  If 
raised,  would  it  be  likely  to  grow,  with  great  care  ?  The 
roots  do  not  appenr  to  be  much  injured,  as  the  surrounding 
ground  was  very  light  in  texture.  We  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  cover  all  the  roots  that  were  exposed  with  good 
soil,  and  covered  the  whole  with  leaves."  The  information 
is  wanted  at  once,  because  the  tree  is  now  lying  on  its  side. 
It  will,  however,  take  no  further  harm,  if  the  part  throwu 
into  the  air  is  covered  with  leaves. 

YiNES  :  KG.  Use  hot-water  pipes  rather  than  flues.  Tou  can 
grow  in  the  bouse,  besides  what  you  mention,  Kidney  Beans, 
Strawberries,  Aubergines,  and  Cap.^icums  ;  and  you  may- 
force  Figs,  as  well  a^  Rhubarb.  Seakale.  ic.  We  doubt, 
however,  your  success  with  Melons. —  J  C  L.  Weat^s  St, 
Peter's,  Black  Morocco.  Black  Frontignan,  Bla.'.k  Ham- 
burgh; Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  White 
Nice,  if  allowed  to  become  aiii^cr  coloured  ;  White  Sweetvpater. 

Misc.  :  A  Subscriber.  Tour  complaint  fihall  be  attended  to.  If, 
as  you  say,  "  almost  every  number  "  were  defective  in  this 
way,  we  must  ourselves  discover  it. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Cineraria  :  Beginner.    Colour,  violet  purple ;  size  and  texture 
good  ;  petals  rather  narrow  for  their  length,  and  scanty  in 
the  circle.* 
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HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
In  submitting:  our  list  of  prices,  we  would  beff  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Leading  Article  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  of 
Saturday.  Dec.  3.  upon  the  subject  of  "  Patent  Rough  Plate." 
Some  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing this  description  of  Glass,  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
and  we  now  supply  it  perfectly  flat,  and,  by  an  arrangement 
■with  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co.,  precisely  at  their  prices.  Cut 
to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by    6     and  under    10  by  8       at  4^(i.  per  foot. 
10  by    8  „  14  by  10      at  5d. 

14  by  10  „  15  foot       at5}id.      „ 

lifoot  „  3  feet         at  Gd.        „ 

PACKED  IN"  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  61  by  4^... 105.  Gd.        8  by  6  and  S.^  by  6i...lBs.Gd, 

7  by  5  and  7*  by  5|.,.12s,  Od.        9  by  7  and  10  by  S  ..,15s.  Od. 
Milk  Pans  from  2s.  to  65.  each,  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 

Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2<:i.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  IQd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
35.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs.  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  tr.viog 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  75.  Gd  ;  6  tubes,  IO5.  Self- register- 
ing Thermomerers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass.  &,c. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  BISHOPaGATE  STREET 
WITHOUT.   LONDON. 


CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
FOR  HOTHOUSES.  CONSERVATORIES,  tfcc. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE,  iucluding  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Hartley,  Swinburne,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2id.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  Gt?.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes' ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  Kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  FENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &o. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  fur  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  IS  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs,  Coqan 
and  Co..  43.  Leicester-square,  London. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d,  to  3d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded,  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS.  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetley  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 
GLASS  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Ma^ufac 
tdhees.  of  Bristol,  and  of  Nailsea,  Somerset,  beg  to  inform 
Engineers  and  others,  that  they  are  prepared  to  supply  GLASS 
PIPES  of  from  1  to  4-inch  bore,  in  lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet 
the  lentrths  beinc  less  as  the  diameters  of  the  bores  increase.     ' 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES  AND  HORTICtTLTURAL 
PURPOSES,  &c. 


THE  IMPROVED  "FLUE  BOILER"  AND  FURNACE. 


PROPiGATINCaBEE 


CUCUMBER  GLASSES 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2}^d.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
^d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  bad,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


BY  HER 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


M  A  JE  S  T  Y*S   '^^^^^f^^k^^^- 

PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 
Xj^  BENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
-*— ^  •  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  re-^pect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  37,.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  Ion ir,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses  when  completed  charged  from  Is.  Bd.  to  Is.  Gd, 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  one  prin- 
ciple, the  roof  being  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  the 
Other  principle  being  wood  i-afters  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paiot,  from  Id.  to  9d.  per  ft. 
HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  numerous 
*  applicants  for  his  '*  FLUE  BOILER"  of  a  small  .and 
intermediate  size,  that  he  shall  be  prepared,  early  in  December, 
to  supply  sizes  to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that 
of  100  feet  of  3-inch  pipo  to  2000  feef:  of  4.inch  pipe.  A  List  of 
Sizes  and  Prices  will  shortly  be  published.  W.  Hill  guarantees 
his  Boilers  to  be  the  most  effective  and  economical  of  any  in  use. 
TTnrti^iiUural  Works.  Grpenu-irh,  Feb.'!). 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane.  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemisti-y,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing, &,c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  ifcc,  are  published  by  Long- 
man and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  terms  of  the  School  can  be  had  on  application  either 
personally  or  by  letter. 


HYDRAULIC  ENGINES,  WATER  RAMS,  &c., 
on  Improved  Principles;  Engines  worked  by  Steam  or 
Hydraulic  power,  to  raise  from  1  gallon  to  1000  ner  minute  to 
a  height  of  500  feet,  and  from  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Douche, 
Vapour,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths.  Buildings, 
Conservatories,  <Sic.,  heated  by  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  «fec.  Towns  supplied. — Direct 
to  John  I,egg,  Cheltenham. 


IMPROVED  FOUR-HORSE  PORTABLE  STEAM-ENGINES 

AND  BOLTING  OR  THRESHING  MACHINES, 
PREEMAN  ROE  and  HANSON,  Southwark  Iron 
i  Works,  and  70,  Strand,  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  Steam- 
Engines  and  Threshing  Machines,  which  are  more  economical 
in  fuel,  for  the  quantity  of  work  done,  than  any  before  the 
public.  They  may  be  seen  any  day  at  their  works,  Sumner- 
street,  Southwark  Bridge-road. — Water-rams  for  raising  Water. 
Deep  Well  Pumps  ;  Baths  ;  Hot-water  Apparatus  ;  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water. 


T^HE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
J-  as  under,  and  pledge  themselves  that  every  Manure  shall 
be  perfectly  Gtnuine  : — Corn  Manure  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Clover — most  strongly  recommended  from  its  success  last  year  ; 
.it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  Guano,  and  bear  the  strictest 
analysis.  Also  URATE,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate 
and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Fishery  and  other 
Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid,  &c. 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO.— To  insure  this  free  from 
adulteration,  all  purchasers,  if  they  prefer  it,  can  receive  their 
warrants  from  Mr.  Purser,  and  remove  the  Guano  direct  from 
the  Warehouses  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  the  importers. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.         Edward  Pukser, Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  direct  from  the 
Importer's  Stores,  LINSEED  CAKES,  and  all  kinds  of 
Artificial  Manures,  may  be  had  at  London  prices,  for  Cash,  of 
Messrs.  Odams  and  Pickfokd.  15.  Mark-lane.  London. 


POTTER'S  GUANO. —  This  effective  MANURE, 
now  greatly  Improved,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a 
Dressing  for  all  Spring  Crops.  It  is  equal  to  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  25  per  cent,  cheaper.  Also  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of 
LIME,  GYPSUM,  and  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  all  of 
guaranteed  quality,  and  Cheaper  than  at  any  other  establish- 
ment in  town  or  country. 

Factory,  28,  CLAPHAM  ROAD  PLACE,  LONDON. 

I M P 0 R T A N T  T "0~A G R l"C U lTU RISTS.— COLLECT  1  ON  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANURES. 
STRATTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY,  BRISTOL. 
QTRATTON,  HUGHES,  and  CO.,  have  now  ready 
O  their  PATENT  TUMBLER  CART  for  the  collection  of 
Night-soil  and  other  offensive  matters  ;  also  their  Iron  Mill,  to 
be  worked  by  horse-power,  water-power,  or  steam,  for  mixing 
and  incorporating  Nightsoil  with  Charcoal  and  other  deo- 
dorisers. The  Tumbler  Cart  has  an  iron  body  with  a  close 
cover  ;  can  be  fitted  if  required  as  a  Watering-cart,  with  a  Valve 
and  Delivery  Pipe  for  distributing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and 
also  with  an  Apparatus  for  distributing  dry  manures  in  any 
given  quantities  per  acre. 

STEiTTON,  II»GH£a,  and  Co. '3  Tumbler  Carts  are  used  for 
scavenging  purposes  in  Manchester,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Har- 
wich, Rochford,  Cardiff,  tfcc,  and  they  are  now  building  them 
for  Cheater,  Oxford,  Huddersfield,  &;c.,  besides  many  for  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  private  individuals.  Sthatton,  Hughes. 
and  Oo.'s  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carts,  Wagpons,  and 
Agricultural  Implements  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
recpipt  of  Is.  Gd.  in  post:<iEe  stamps. 


widgeon, 

shovellers, 

domesticated 


WIRE  NETTING,ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


OARER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
J-*  road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  ber  Majeety  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China! 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  &,c., 
and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China! 
Mal.ay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs  ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-passaee,  Gracechureh-street. 

QEEDS.—FOR  SALE,  some  cwts.  of  SKIRVING'S 
^  SWEDISH  TURNIP.  WHITE  BELGIAN  CARROT,  and 
ORANGE  GLOKE  MANGOLD  WURZEL  SEEDS;  ripened 
last  summer  on  Whitfield  Farm,  near  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire, 
atSs,,  Gs.,  and  9s.  per  imperial  stone,  respectively. 
Apply  to  Mr.  Morton.  Whitfield  Farm. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER.-The  WINTER  SESSION  will  com- 
mence on  Friday,  the  15th  of  February,  1350.  All  new  students 
are  required  to  attend  for  ex;imination  on  the  preceding  day. 
Those  who  purpose  entering  as  students  for  the  ensuing  session 
are  requested  to  apply  (either  by  letter  or  personally)  to  the 
principal,  at  the  College,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  for  the 
necessary  admission  papers. 

By  order  of  the  Council.  Philip  Bowes,  Secretary. 
London,  Office,  26,  King  William-street,   West  Strand. 

ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron — His  Royal  Hipbness  Pkince  Albeet. 
President  of  the  Cnuncil— Ri^ht  Hon.  Earl  Hathurst. 
Vice-President— Right  Hon.  Earl  Ducie. 
Principal— John  Wilson,   F.R.S.E.,   F.G.S.,    &c. 
Chaplain  and  First  Master— Rev.  L.  C.  Edwards,  M.A. 
Second  Master— J.  D.  Pemberton,  C.E. 
Resident  Professors. 
Agriculture  — John  Wilson,   F.R.S.E.,   &c. 
Chemistry— J.    A.    C.    Voelcker,    Ph.D.,   F.C.S., 
Natural  History,  Botany,  Geology— Ja?.  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  &c. 
Mathematics  &  Natural  Philosophy — Rev.  L.  C.  Edwards,  M.A. 
Veterinary  Practice— John  Barlow,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Surveying  and  Practical  Engineering — J.  D.  Pemberton,  C.E, 
OBJECTS. 
The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  provide  such  a  course  of 
instruction  as  will  be  most  useful  to  the  Agriculturist.     The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious  application  of  scientific 
information  are  becoming  more  and  more  extensively  acknow- 
ledged, while  the  means  of  obtaining  that  information,  if  indeed 
it  can  be  obtained  at  all  without  for  the  time  sacrificing  a  due 
attention   to  the   ])ractical   operations    of   husbandry,    are    so 
scattered  and  costly  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  very  few. 

The  College  course  of  instruction  is  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  that  while  the  student  is  well  based  in  the  principles 
of  each  science,  its  relations  with  agriculture  are  specially 
touched  upon  and  explained,  and  their  practical  application 
shown  as  far  as  possible  in  the  operations  of  the  College  Farm, 
The  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
the  whole  is  combined  with  the  advantages  of  collegiate  dis- 
cipline. By  order  of  the  Council, 

Philip  Bowes.  Secretary. 
London  Office.  26,  King  William-street,  West  Strand. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  SCOTLAND.—GLASGOW  SHOW,  1850. 

The  SOCIETY'S  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING  and  GE- 
NERAL SHOW  is  to  be  held  at  Glasgow,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
and  1st  and  2d  of  August.  The  competition  is  open  to  Ex- 
hibitors from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Stock,  Imple- 
ments, (fee,  must  be  entered  with  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
the  20th  of  June. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Premiums,  there  will  be  a  Sweep- 
stakes for  the  best  Short-horn  Bull  of  any  age,  to  which  the 
Society  will  contribute  251.  Subscriptions  [21.)  of  competitors 
must  be  intimated  by  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  list  will  he 
closed. 

Copies  of  the  Premiums  and  Regulations,  and  Forms  of 
Certificates  of  Entry,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary. By  order  of  the  Directors, 

J.  Hall  Maxwell,  Secretary, 

Edinburgh,  6,  Albyn-place,  Feb,  9. 

R.  NEWINGTON'S    IMPLEMENTS.  — Persons 

requiring  these  Implements  this  spring,  must  make  early 
application.  A  stock  of  HAND-DRILL  HOES,  with  the 
various  fittings  ;  HAND-DIBBLES,  with  and  without  wheels, 
and  various  other  So^v'ing  Machines  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments of  Dr.  Newington's  Invention,  may  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
DuFAUR  and  Co.'s,  21,  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn,  Loudon.  A 
Prospectus  and  Lecture  on  these  methods  of  Agriculture  sent, 
gratis,  on  application. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  ^veU  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  ilues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  hi-jhest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Pahsading,  Field  and  Gardea  ' 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c.  I 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing, the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  action  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
18,  24,  36,  and  48  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  be  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.     Patterns  forwarded  free  of  expense. 

12  inches   wide   2d.    per    yard  j  30   inches   wide  7id.  per  yard 

13  „  „      i^d.        „  36        „  „       9d. 

14  „  „       Gd.  ,,  I  43        ,,  „       Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do..  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is.  Gd.  per 
running  yari  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards,  Wire  House  Lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c.  ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  lOd.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
[rany  frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  Gd.  per  running  foot ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  Sd.  each  ;  Garden  Arches,  20s.  each  ; 
Flower  Stands,  from  3s.  dd.  each;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees,  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  &c. — At 
the  i\Ianufactory  of  Thomas  Henry  Fox,  44,  Skinner-atreet, 
Suow-hill,  London. 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Corn  and  other  Crops,  prepared  from  the  nitro- 
genous matter  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
combination  with  other  substances  essential  for  the  growth  of 
corn,  &c.,  price  SI.  per  ton.  Sold,  in  a  finely  ground  state,  at 
No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane  ;  also,  at  the  Works, 
Mill-wall,  Poplar  ;  Waterloo  Dock,  Lambeth  ;  and  No.  1,  Praed- 
Btreet,  Paddington  Basin. 

PATENT  COPROS,  for  Corn  crops,  also  for  Turnips,  &c. ; 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,  calcined  and  saturated  with, 
liquid  manure.  CEMENT  for  Liquid  Manure  Tanks,  Malt 
House  Floors,  and  Barn-floors,  manufactured  by  J.  M.  Blash- 
FiELD,  successor  to  Wyatt  Parker  and  Co.,  Original  Patentees 
—Parker's  Cement.   Established  1796.    Drain  Pipes,  Tiles,  &c. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1850. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
,„  f  L       n  1  Acriciihiiral  Society  of  Emdaiid. 

WBDNEflDAY,   Ecb.     13|  Hitjhlaiid  and  AffricnJtural  Society- 
Thubbdat,         —        14— A^ricLilturftl  Imp.  Society  oi  Ireland. 
WKDNBBD4T,     —        20— Agricultural  Society  of  EiiKland. 
TauBSDAT,        — ^       21— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland; 


The  oral  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with. 
Farm  Practice  is  a  mode  of  exhibiting  and  elucidating 
facts  that  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  Agricultural  Societies.  It  is  not 
merely  useful  to  the  members  themselves,  whose 
wits  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  sharpened  by  contact, 
but  when  such  discussions  are  published,  they  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  impress  and  convince  the  minds 
of  the  whole  farming  fraternity,  in  consequence  pf 
the  large  amount  of  individual  experience  they  elicit. 
The  speakers  at  meetings  held  for  the  improvement 
of  practical  agriculture  are  generally  the  most  zealous, 
and,  without  disparagement  to  others,  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  the  class  to  which  they  belong  ;  and,  as  a 
somewhat  necessary   consequence,    they  naturally 
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unite  in  forming  that  vanguard  of  explorers  whose 
duty  and  inclination  lead  them  to  the  fresh  and  un- 
broken territory  of  progressive  improvement,  and 
thus  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  our  present  knowledge. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  lights  as  well  as  the  beacons 
of  the  agricultural  world  ;  for  their  discoveries,  when 
crowned  with  success,  never  fail  sooner  or  later  of 
being  turned  to  personal  advantage  by  hosts  of  less 
adventurous  labourers ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
their  errors  and  failures  are  equally  important  and 
useful,  from  the  warning  they  convey. 

It  is  true,  howevei-,  that  the  establishment  of 
improvements  in  agriculture  is  slowly  and  tediously 
effected ;  so  much  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
amount  of  evidence  required  to  give  them  currency 
must,  to  bring  conviction,  be  far  more  abundant  than 
what  would  be  demanded  or  considered  necessary  in 
any  other  department  of  experimental  inquiry. 
And  this  remark  is  true,  not  merely  in  regard  to 
those  great  improvements  which  are  apt  to  startle 
the  cautious  by  their  extreme  novelty,  but  also  in 
regard  to  other  practices  \^-hich  are  neither  new  nor 
untried.  As  an  illustration  we  may  instance  the 
seli-evident  necessity  there  exists  for  every  farmer 
who  cultivates  Turnips — and  who  does  not,  now-a- 
days  ? — storing  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  roots 
to  supply  his  stock  with  food  during  that  period  of 
■winter  when  frost  and  snow  render  it  impracticable, 
or  at  least  diificult,  to  carry  it  from  the  field.  The 
tendency  of  the  agricultural  mind  at  present  is 
evidently  towards  individual  exertion,  in  order  that 
low  prices  may  be  met  and  neutralised  by  a  more 
vigorous  personal  effort  in  endeavouring  to  improve 
the  details  of  farm  practice.  Many  of  these  detaOs 
are  so  exclusively  W'ithin  the  tenant-farmers'  own 
control,  that,  if  neglected,  he  can  scarcely  look  for 
assistance  or  even  expect  commiseration  from  those 
who  would  otherwise  willingly  befriend  him  in 
carrying  forward  those  more  extensive  and  important 
improvements  which  call  for  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  partly  by  a 
discussion  which  took  place  at  a  late  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  best  modes  of  storing  Turnips  in  winter, 
and  partly  by  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  fact 
that  very  many  farmers  donotlay  up  astoreof  Turnips 
at  all  in  winter,  and  thus  by  their  practice  prove  their 
disbelief  in  its  utility.  A  four  weeks'  continuance  of 
frost  and  snow  has  probably  brought  a  slight  con- 
viction that  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have 
provided  against  a  contingency  so  common  in 
a  climate  such  as  ours,  by  laying  in  previously  a 
store  of  Turnips  sufficient  to  have  lasted  through  a 
storm  of  moderate  length  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
with  many,  such  a  conviction  will  weaken  and 
ultimately  vanish  as  the  frost  and  snow  dis- 
appear with  returning  good  weather.  The  speakers 
at  the  meeting  referred  to  were  no  doubt  so  con- 
vinced by  long  experience  of  the  indisputable 
advantages  of  storing  Turnips,  as  not  to  deem  it 
necessary  to  waste  time  in  advocating  a  practice  so 
palpably  and  self-evidently  useful.  Their  object 
was  to  elicit  as  many  opinions  and  facts  as  possible 
on  the  details  of  the  practice  itself,  being  perfectly 
satisfied  and  unanimous  in  regard  to  its  utility  ;  but 


it  is  doubtful  if  that  practice  be  as  general  even  in  i  sumed  each  day  : 


weeks'  semi-starvation.  No  doubt  Turnips,  as  well 
as  other  roots,  lose  weight  by  being  stored  any  con- 
siderable time  ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  both  of  Professor 
Gregory  and  Dr.  Anderson  that  this  loss  of  weight 
is  principally  due  to  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
bulbs  and  not  to  the  disappearance  of  nutritive 
matter,  which  could  only  happen  either  from  de- 
composition in  the  substance  of  the  Turnip  itself, 
or  from  the  juices  exuding  from  the  parts  where  the 
tops  and  tails  are  cut  off.  But  even  admitting  that 
there  is  a  considerable  loss  occasioned  in  con- 
sequence of  rotten  bulbs,  and  bleeding  from  the  cut 
surfaces,  still  a  much  greater  loss  is  sure  to  be  sus- 
tained in  the  field  from  the  depredations  of  various 
animals,  both  winged  and  four-footed  ;  besides,  there 
is  the  main  obj  ection  already  urged,  that  by  leaving  the 
whole  crop  of  Turnips  in  the  field,  only  to  be  carried 
home  when  required,  the  risk  of  partially  starving  the 
stock  during  frost  and  snow  is  rendered  certain.  In 
addition  to  the  testimony  of  men  of  science  to  the 
fact,  that  the  storing  of  Turnips  is  not  attended  by 
any  noticeable  loss  of  nutritive  material,  we  have 
what  will  be  considered  more  satisfactory  by  some, 
the  statements  of  several  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  practical  farmers  of  East  Lothian  and  Jlid- 
Lothian,  that  it  is  a  regular  part  of  their  system  of 
farm-management  to  store  up  a  large  quantity  of 
Turnips  for  the  use  of  their  stock  in  winter.  The 
details  of  the  process  are  extremely  simple  ;  all  that 
is  necessary  being  to  get  the  Turnips  carted  home 
free  of  frost  and  as  dry  as  possible,  and  cover  them 
plentifully  with  straw  of  any  kind  to  protect  them 
from  frost. 

The  disadvantages  of  not  adopting  the  practice 
have  been  forcibly  brought  before  us  by  a  particular 
instance  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  A  flock  of 
12  score  of  4-year-old  breeding  ewes,  deprived  of 
Grass  by  hali-a-foot  of  snow  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  have  been  receiving  daily  for  some  time 
back  a  couple  of  cart-loads  of  frozen  Turnips, 
knocked  out  of  the  snow  by  mattocks  at  no  little 
trouble  and  discomfort  to  the  workmen.  The  con- 
sequences to  the  flock  at  lambing  time  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  disastrous  ;  for  Turnips,  at  all  times 
dangerous  and  unwholesome  food  for  ewes  carrying 
their  young,  are  particularly  so  when  given  to  them 
in  a  frozen  state.  Another  instance  may  be  men- 
tioned of  a  flock  of  wether  sheep  folded  on  Turnips, 
which,  when  we  saw  them,  seemed  to  have  given  up 
scraping  away  the  snow  from  the  buried  bulbs  beneath 
from  sheer  fatigue.  Now,  in  either  case,  how  can  any 
hope  orexpectationofprofitbereasonablyentertained  \ 
In  the  former  case,  deaths  among  the  ewes  at  the 
lambing  season  cannot  but  be  the  result  ;  while,  in 
the  latter,  the  fat  must  be  rapidly  withdrawn  from 
the  body  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  lungs — a  waste 
which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  highly  condensed 
state  of  air  at  the  freezing  point.  Such  wanton  mis- 
management is  the  more  inexcusable  W"hen  we  con- 
sider how  easy  it  is  to  throw  a  few  acres  of  Turnips 
together  in  clamps  of  three  or  four  cart-loads  each, 
in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  cover  them  with 
straw  and  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earth,  to  keep  it  from 
blowing  off  with  the  wind ;  and  how  convenient  and 
satisfactory  it  would  be,  in  frost  or  snow,  to  cart  or 
wheel  out  on  the  surface  as  many  as  could  be  con- 


Turnips,  as  forerunners  to  sheep,  altowmg  tiieiU  ualy 
to  eat  the  leaves,  and  then  put  the  sheep  to  eat  the  root. 
These  calves  they  sell  in  March,  when  about  a  year  old, 
at  'jl.  or  8/.  a  piece  ;  and  Mr.  Leader  assured  me  they 
will  often  weigh  25  stones  and  upwards,  and  being 
constantly  fed  to  the  full,  they  weigh  like  lead. 

Jan.  11. — We,  in  Scotland,  envy  the  English  their 
fine  country,  their  industrious  servants,  and  everything 
we  do  not  know  about.  Mistaken  fancy  !  But  it  is  the 
case  everywhere,  that  people  are  not  content  with  their 
own  situation,  but  think  that  others,  whose  condition 
they  are  not  acijuaiated  with,  are  much  better  than 
they  ;  for  my  part  I  have  been  reflecting  a  good  deal 
since  I  came  here  upon  what  of  the  productions  of  the 
ground  have  as  yet  come  within  my  reach,  and,  without 
hesitation,  I  pronounce  Scotland  far  the  preferable 
country.  I  envy  them  their  ploughing  and  economy 
in  some  things,  but  for  their  soil  or  their  servants  I 
eavy  them  not ;  the  small  "  nirly  "  corn  I  have  seen 
here  ws  would  reckon  no  crop  at  all.  Would  the 
farmer  within  four  miles  of  Edinburgh  take  sLx  bolls 
an  acx'e  for  a  crop  ?  They  would  plough  it  down  ere 
they  reckon  it  a  good  one,  and  when  X  speak  of  the 
farmers  in  Midlothian  getting  12  and  16  bolls  an  acre, 
they  cry  out, "  Oh !  what  a  country  that  must  be."  '•'  Yes," 
says  I,  "  if  one  knew  how  to  manage  it."  W'hen  I  tell 
Mr.  Leader  of  a  field  being  let  for  four  or  six  years  of 
white  crop  running,  "  Do  what  you  please  with  the 
land  here."  says  he,  "it  v/ould  not  do  that ;  we  would 
have  nothing  at  all  the  third  year."  I  have  been 
enquiring  likewise  about  their  servants,  and  find  that 
the  farmers  are,  in  a  manner,  slaves  to  them. 

April  21. — Mr.  Brett,  of  Messingham,  has  fed  within 
this  last  month  six  or  seven  cattle  on  Barley-meal  and 
Oat. straw — it  comes  very  expensive,  but  necessity  has 
no  law — where  is  the  necessity  !  a  Scotsman  would  say. 
A  Norfolk  man,  says,  "  I  would  rather  starve  myself 
as  not  see  my  fat  bullocks  get  forward."  jV.  B. 


FARM  E3TI.MATES. 
The  following  is  the  cost  and  return  .of  farming  at 
present  prices,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  Kellor. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  his  estimate  under  former 
prices,  for,  e.-icepting  that  the  returns  are  moneyed  out 
at  20  to  30  per  cent,  lass  than  those,  the  cdiculations  are 
the  same. 

Keturns  of  Produce  from  a  Farm  of  50O  acres,  on  a  fire-shift 

rotation,  oq  an  average  of  pasc  years. 
De.  Charges. 

Rent  of  500  acres,  at  S2s.  per  acre       ...£300    0    0 
Interest  on  invested  capital,  oOOOl ,  at  10 

per  cent,  per  annum      300    0    0 

Ditto  on  floating  capital,  -000!.,  at  5  per 

cent,  per  atiuum 100    0    0 

Expenses  of   management,  wages,  in-  ■ 

surance,  tradesman's  accounts.  Grass  , 

seeds,  (tc,  at  20s.  per  acre  per  ann.    500    0    0 
Annual  loss  on  live  stock  by  disease 

and  accidents      

Public  burdens       

Profit      


Scotland  as  might  be  expected  from  the  proverbially 
economical  and  provident  habits  of  its  farmers. 
How  many  flocks  of  sheep  and  lots  of  cattle  have 
there  been  fully  suppKed  with  unfrosted  Turnips 
during  the  last  fortnight  1  The  greater  proportion, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  have  not  been  so  comfortably 
circumstanced.  We  have  had  occasion  lately  to  see 
many  flocks  of  sheep  dotting  the  dreary  surface  of 
the  snow-covered  fields,  and  striving,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, to  scrape  the  fi-ozen  crust  from  their  food;  and 
in  what  state  is  it  when  reached  ?  Every  Turnip 
bulb  as  hard  as  an  Ailsa  Craig  curling-stone,  and 
requiring  such  an  amount  of  nibbling  and  chiselling 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  animals  as  must  be  sadly 
detrimental  to  the  fattening  process  ;  if,  indeed, 
which  is  more  likely,  they  do  not  lose  fat  rapidly, 
from  the  chilling  effects  of  masticating  such  cold  as 
well  as  "  short  commons,"  conjoined  moreover  with 
exposure  to  a  temperature  far  below  the  freezing 
point.  The  cattle  on  such  wretchedly  managed 
farms  seldom  fare  much  better  than  the  sheep,  if 
we  may  judge  of  their  treatment  by  the  not  unusual 
specta'cle  of  a  number  of  people  employed  in  the 
Turnip  fields  excavating  the  bulbs  from  under  the 
snow,  and  carting  them  home  to  the  farm  steading. 

The  waste  of  food  in  such  cases  must  greatly 
diminish  the  profits  of  feeding  ;  and  yet  how  easily 


Retuens. 
Oats  from  100  acres,  at  43  basliels  an 

acre  £1500     0     0 

Off  for  servants,  horses,  seed,  <Ssc.       ...  2i00    0    0 


100    0     0 
50    0    0—1850    0 
lOS    0 

0 

£1956    0 
Ce. 

a 

Bushels,  at  os. 


.  2100    0    0—360    0    0^ 


Wheat,  sprini 

per  acre 
Less  seed 


10  acres,  at  32  boshels 


1280 
.     160 


Bushels,  at  "is. 


...  1120     0     0—392    0    0 


Economy,  as  well  as  humanity,  calls  loudly  for  a 
general  adoption  of  the  system  of  storing  Turnips 
before  winter  ;  and  now  that  we  are  put  to  our  own 
resources  to  meet  depressed  prices  by  improved 
practices,  such  a  glaring  and  too  common  neglect  as 
we  have  alluded  to,  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist. 
If  we  ever  hope  to  make  a  profit  by  fattening  stock, 
with  mutton  and  beef  at  5d.  per  lb.,  we  ought  to 
take  cai-e  that  '■  John  Frost,"  in  his  annual  visit,  do 
not  merely  eat  up  our  profits,  but  also  a  large  slice 
of  what  should  go  to  pay  the  expense  of  growing  our 
Turnip  crop. 

NOTES  OF  F.IRM  PRACTICES  IN  1776. 
Scotch  axd  English  Farming — Bexley,  Norfolk — 
We  went  into  the  barns,  where  they  were  threshing 
Barley  and  Wheat  ;  the  Barley  put  up  as  hay,  the 
Wheat  in  stacks.  I  drew  out  some  of  the  Barley  to 
see  the  length  of  it,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  the 
stalks  of  it  only  .about  a  foot  long,  and  what  we,  in 
Scotland,  call  "  nirly."  "  Was  not  this  a  very  bad  crop, 
Mr.  Leader!"  '•  No,"  says  he, "  it  was  middling."  "Pray 
how  much  may  you  have  off  an  acre  ?  "  "  About 
5  coonib.s,"  says  he  (2  coombs  are  a  30th  part  more 
than  a  Winchester  quarter).  "  And  how  much  Wheat  V 
"  About  6  coombs."  "  Only  six,"  says  I  ;  "  why,  as  near 
Edinburgh  as  you  are  Norwich  they  get  16  bolls,  and 

We 


Barley,  60  acres,  at  42  bushels  per  acre 
Less  seed,  horses,  li^c 

Bushels,  at  4s 

Profits  for  live  stock  fed  upon  200  acres 
Grass,  100  acres  greens  


Signed, 


1520 
500 


2020    0    0  — 401    0    0 


...    SOO    0    0 
£19.36    0     0 


boll  and  a  coomb  are  very  nearly  the  same 
might  it  be  avoided  by  a  little  foresight  and   extra  1 1"^=''  went  to  the  Turnip  field  that  he  had  sold,  and 
exertion  in  laying  up  a  proper  supply  of  Turnips  be-!  Pi-'-'iy  ^^at  do  you  think  was  feeding  there?     Why, 
fore  winter  sets  fairly  in.     Those  v^'ho  contend  for 


the  advantages  of  giving  Turnips  fresh  and  juicy 
from  the  field  to  stock,  cannot  surely  suppose  that 
they  are  sufficiently  great  to  counterbalance  the 
evils  necessarily  entailed  on  the  animals  by  several 


cows,  and  calves  which  were  as  big  very  near  as  their 
mothers,  and  yet  sucking  ;  he  informed  me  that  some 
people  found  it  profitable  to  bring  up  calves  thus  for  the 
London  market.     They  buy  old  cows,  in  spring,  at  the 

calving,  at  about  Zl.  or  4/.  apiece,  let  themrun  at  Grass    „i„,.,;,  ui„,.,„^  .,   „.    •», 

all  summer  together,  and  at  Martinmas  put  them  upon  I  are  also  on  the  highest  scale. 


Hugh  Watson,  Kellor. 

The  comparative  loss  of  412?.  at  present  prices,  is 
made  out  by  reducing  the  prices  of  the  corn  about  30  per 
cent.,  and  the  returns  from  the  live  stock  20  per  cent. 
Such  reductions  being  assumed  to  be  the  consequence  of 
free  trade.  But  if  credit  be  taken  for  so  large  a  depreci- 
ation in  ttie  value  of  the  returns,  as  the  consequence  of  a 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  food,  surely  some  allowance 
from  the  charges  should  have  been  made  ;  for  is  it  not 
clear  that  farmers  will  participate  with  all  other  classes 
in  the  economy  which  cheaper  food  produces  !  But  it  is 
rather  to  the  high  scale  of  charges  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  the  smallness  of  the  returns  on  the  other ;  to  the 
large  rent  and  high  cultivation,  and  implied  corn  fertility 
of  the  land — as  contrasted  with  the  smallness  of  the 
corn  and  cattle  returns,  that  I  would  draw  attention  ; 
for  certainly  upon  the  expenditure  with  the  system  of 
farmino-  here  adduced,  I  believe  no  English  farmer 
would  ever  anticipate  other  than  loss. 

The  cropping  adopted  is  the  five-course,  of  greens, 
Barley,  and  Wheat,  seeds  down  two  years,  and  Oats. 
The  charges  on  the  debit  side  amount  to  1850/.,  with 
516/.  for  corn  consumed  by  men  and  horses,  and  for  seed, 
deducted  from  the  retiu-ns,  making  a  total  of  2366/., 
an  average  of  94s.  Id.  per  acre  per  annum,  exclu- 
sive of  auy  purchase  of  stock.  The  rent  is  put  at  32s. 
an  acre,  a  price  that  certainly  commands  a  fertile  graia 
growing  soil.  The  capital  at  10/.  an  acre.  This  can  be 
employed  only  under  high  cultivation,  larger  corn 
returns,  and  use  of  fine  stock.  The  expenses,  20s.  an 
acre,  with  corn  allowances  amounting  to  20s.  Td. 
more,  making  a  total  of  40s.  Id,  per  acre  per  aunvuBj 


6—1850.] 
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In  a  word,  land  rented  at  32s.  an  acre,  employing  10/. 
an  acre  capital,  and  an  expenditure  of  40.«.  Id  an  acre 
per  annum,  may  fairly  be  expected  to  be  highly  cropped, 
and  malting  much  more  than  ordinary  returns  ;  but  we 
find  Mr.  Watson  gives  but  40  acres  of  Wheat,  and  a  gross 
produce  of  only  2472/.,  as  theentire  returns  of  500  acresof 
fertile  grain.growing  land ;  and  with  this  soil  and  this 
outlay  his  course  of  cropping  admits  of  only  200  acres 
of  corn,  and  of  which  only  40  acres  are  Wheat.  If  against 
this  we  contrast  the  ordinary  Norfolk  four-shift  rotation, 
viz.,  greens,  spring  corn,  seeds,  and  Wheat,  a  rotation 
which  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  fertilising 
poor  soils,  and  adapting  them  to  the  growth  of  gi'ain, 
and  which  admits  of  less  corn  being  grown  in  the  rota- 
tion than  does  the  course  usually  taken  on  land  of  the 
description  in  question,  we  shall  find,  "  against  Mr.  Wat- 
son's 160  acres  of  spring  corn  and  40  acres  of  Wheat, 
producing  llo6/.,"  we  have  125  acres  of  spring  corn 
and  125  acres  of  Wheat,  producing  1822/.  We  have 
further  to  notice  that  by  Mv.  Watson's  showing,  of  his 
500  acres,  300  acres  are  annually  applied  to  feeding  of 
stock,  at  a  loss  of  550/.  per  annum  ;  for  the  only  return 
from  tliese  is  the  800/.  profit  of  live  stock,  which,  are  kept 
at  a  cost  of  1350/.,  viz.  : 

Rent,  32s.  an  acre        £480 

Interest  on  capital  on  300  acres      2iO 

Expense  of  management,  wages,  (fee.        ...      300 

Corn  payments  and  cousumption 200 

Loss  on  live  stock         100 

Public  burdens 30 


£1350  0  0 
So  that  if  J'lr.  Watson's  estimate  be  correct,  Scotch 
farming  under  former  prices  has  had  the  serious  error 
of  allowing  the  loss  from  the  live  stock  to  absorb  five- 
sixths  of  the  gain  from  growing  corn  ;  and  the  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  accounts  has  admitted  of  a 
system  and  rotation  so  defective  being  held  up  as  a 
public  example.  Although,  doubtless,  one  must  allow 
something  for  the  spirit  of  partisanship  in  these  calcula- 
tions, still  as  the  principle  of  keeping  stock  for  the  pur- 
pose of  growing  grain  must  be  dependent  on  the  amount 
of  loss  incurred  in  the  stock  returns,  I  cannot  but  be 
doing  a  service  in  showing  to  what  an  injurious  extent 
this  may  be  carried  by  thus  exposing  these  extracts, 
which  are  given  as  the  farming  of  the  first  farmers  iu 
Scotland.  That  I  may  not  leave  the  question  here,  I 
attach  charges  and  returns  that,  as  1  conceive,  will 
prove  much  nearer  the  mark,  ever  bearing  in  mind  we 
are  dealing  with  land  described  as  fertile  grain  growing, 
the  rent,  &e. ,  being  put  at  34s.  an  acre,  and  the  capital 
that  has  been  employed  being  8/.  an  acre. 

The  annual  charges  and  returns  for 500  acres  of  "fertile  grain- 
growing'  land,"  cultivated  on  the  Norfolk  i-shift  rotation,  and 
calculated  on  present  prices.  (To  be  put  a;rainsc  Mr. 
Watson's  calculations  in  '*  Blackwood's  Magazine.") 

De.  Charges. 

Kent,  rates,  tithe,  at  34s.  an  acre 
Interest  on  capital,  at  St.  per  acre,  viz., 

20001.  invested  at  5  per  cent 

To  give  back  the  capital  in  20  years    ... 
20U0Z.  floating,  at  d  per  cent 

Wages,  at  21s.  an  acre      

Corn  consumed  by  hordes  and  for  seed... 
Tradesmen's  bills  and  sundry  charges... 


£8.50    0    0 


£100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

300 
600 
350 
150 


Balance  profit,  in  addition  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
allowed  for  interest  on  capital        


.:£'2559    7    6 


Retorns. 
62i  acres  of  Oats,  at  7  qrs.  per  acre, 

437  qrs.,  at  17s £371  17    6 

62i  acres  of  Barley,  at  5  ors.  per  acre, 

312,1  qrs.,  at  2Ss.      ■■'         437  10    0 

125 

125  acres  of  Wheat,  at  3.\  qrs.  per  acre, 

137.i  qrs.,  at  40s 

Cattle  returns  from  grazing... 

125  acres  of  roots 
125  ditto  of  Swedes 

250  acres,  at  3!.  an  acre 

Ditto  from    consuming   the   straw, 
the  growth  of  250  acres     


Cb. 


809    7    6 


875    0    0 


750    0    0 
125     0     0 


Thus  a  tenant  may  realise,  at  free-trade  prices,  on  a 
capital  of  4000/.,  a  return  of  509/.  7s.  6c/.  per  annum. 
One  glaring  error  in  "  Blackwood's  "  calculations  has 
been  to  assume  the  same  capital  and  the  same  amount 
of  wages  against  the  low  returns  under  low  prices  that 
he  has  against  the  higher  under  former  ones,  whereas,  if 
the  prices  of  the  returns  from  farming  are  to  fall  in  the 
ratio  it  has  been  assumed,  a  capital  of  4000/.,  and  a 
scale  of  wages  of  25s.,  will  represent  5000/.  and  30s. — 
food  being  25  per  cent,  dearer,  and  already  the  wages  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  have  been  reduced  fully  in 
this  proportion  on  the  last  two  years.  Hewitt  Davis,  3, 
Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry,  London,  Jan.  15. 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing curious  Table  of  the  Prices  of  Wheat  in  England, 
collected  from  the  earliest  authorities  (which  I  have 
appended  to  each  date,  with  the  expressions  made  use 
of  by  them  in  mentioning  the  prices).  The  diff'erence 
of  the  value  of  money  prevents,  of  course,  all  modern 
comparison  ;  but  the  extraordinary  variations  in  suc- 
cessive years,  and  even  before  and  after  harvest  in  the 
same  year,  afford  a  strange  picture  of  the  times  to 
which  the  dates  refer.  The  fluctuation  is  no  less  than 
from   Is.   Gd.  to  51.  is.  the  quarter  !      Should   it   be 


thouii,ht  sufficiently  interesting  I  will  (in  your  next 
Number)  continue  it  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century — when  the  i*ecords  are  of  easier  access,  and 
lose  their  curiosity.  C.  Wren  Hoskyns.  [Pray  do.] 

TABLE  OE  THE  PRICES  OF  WHEAT  IN"  ENGLAND, 
FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OP  THE  ELEVENTH  TO  THE 
END  OP  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Year. 

'£" 

5. 

d. 

AUTHOBITT. 

1043 

"  So  great  a  famine  in  Eng- 
land   that    a    sester    (Sex- 
tarius)  or  quarter  of  Wheat 

soldfor"          

0 

6 

0 

Huntington ; 

1125 

"  The  dearest  yearin  England 

Robert  de  Monte 

everknown"  ...        

0 

6 

0 

Do. 

1198 

"  So  great  a  scarcity  that  at 
Salisbury  a  qr.  of    Wheat 

[ciosum 

soldfor"         

0 

13 

4 

Chron  :    Pre- 

1197 

0 

IS 

8 

Do. 

1202 

"  So  great  a  scarcity,  occa- 
sioned by  continual  rains. 

that  aqr.  ofWheatsoldfor" 

0  12 

0 

Waverley  Annals 

1205 

"  So    great    a   frost    (lasting 
from  Jan.  14  to  March  19j 

that  the  qr.  sold  for  " 

0  12 

0 

Matthew  Paris 

~ 

"  The    ground  was   so    hard 
that  it  could  not  be  tilled, 
and  the  summer  following 

Wheat  was  ''  ...        

0  IS 

4 

Stow 

1237 

"Wheat,  by  the  qr.,  was"     ... 

0 

3 

4 

Dr.  Kennet  {An. 
tiq:    Peterbo- 

1213 

"Corn  so  plentiful  that  Wheat 
and  Peas  were  each  of  them 

rough) 

by  the  qr."      

0 

2 

0 

Matthew  Paris 

1246 

"  A  qr.  of  Wheat  so  dear,"  at 

0 

16 

0 

Thos.  Wikes 

1247 
1258 

0 

3 

4 

Do. 

' '  So  great  a  famine  that  many 

people  were  starved."  Wheat 

(ford 

per  qr 

0  16 

0 

Walter  Hemiug- 



"In  some  places  "       

1 

0 

0 

Stow 

1270 

"  Wheat  was  so  dear,  that  it 

was  sold  at,"  per  qr. 

4  16 

0 

Fleetwood 

— 

.\nd  in  some  places  at  16s.  by 
the  bushel,  "  so  that  parents 

[Britan. 

did  eat  their  own  children"(!) 

6 

8 

0 

Author  of  Antiq. 

1286 

Wheat  per  qr.,  at        

0 

2 

8 

Fleetwood 

"But  such  a  storm  of  rain, 
thuuder,  and  lightning  fell 
on     St.    Margaret's    night, 
that    Wheat    came   by    de- 

grees to"         

0  16 

0 

Do. 

1287 

"  Wheat  so  cheap  that  it  sold 

afperqi- 

0 

3 

4 

Knyghton 

12S8 

"  So  great  Lhe  plenty  of  corn, 
and  scarcity  of  money,  that 
Wheat  was  sold  by  the  qr. 

at"        

0 

1 

C 

AnnalesWigorn. 



0 

2 

0 

Waverley  Annals 

__ 

"  At  London" 

0 

3 

4 

Stow 



"  In  other  parts  of  England  " 

at           

0 

1 

4 

Do. 



"  Nay,  in  the  North  and  West 

parts  at"        

0 

0 

8 

Do. 

1289 

"  By  reason  of  great  hail  and 
rain.    Wheat  rose  from  2s. 

the  qr.  to"      

0 

10 

S 

Do. 



"  And  by  degrees  came  to  "  ... 

1 

0 

0 

Do. 

1290 

Wheatperqr 

0 

16 

0 

Walsingham 

"  Which    scarcity   continued 
oft'  and  on  for  many  years." 

1294 

Wheatperqr 

0  16 

0 

Fabian 

"And  sometime  as  high  as"... 

1 

0 

0 

Knyghton 

1302. 

"  Wheat  by  the  qr."    

0 

4 

0 

Dugdale 

"  Malt  ground,"  at 

0 

8 

4 

Do. 

, 

Peas,  at 

0 

2 

6 

Do. 

Oats,  at 

0 

2 

0 

Do. 

1309 

Wheat,  at,  per  quarter 

0 

7 

2 

Wm.  Thorn 

1314 

Wheat,  Beans,  and  Peas,  at... 

1 

0 

0 

Walsingham 

Malt,  at 

0 

13 

4 

Do. 

— 

"  Nay,  by  the  rains  in  harvest 
the  dearth  was  such    that 

Wheat  came  to  30s.  and"  ... 

2 

0 

0 

Do. 

(.\  Proclamation  issued  that 

no    more  Wheat   should  he 
malted.) 
"  Wheat  exceeding  dear,"  at 

1316 

1  12 

0 

Fabian 

1317 

"  So  great  a  scarcity  of  Corn, 
that    ac    Leicester    Wheat 

was"     ...        

2 

4 

0 

Knyghton 

1336 

"  Such    plenty   of   corn   and 
scarcity    of   money,    that" 

Wheat  at  London  was,  p.  qr. 

0 

2 

0 

Knyghton 

1338 

Wheat,  per  qr.,  at       

0 

3 

4 

Sir  R.  Cotton 

Barley  and  Oats,  at     

0 

0 

lu 

Do. 

Peas  and  Beans,  at      

0 

1 

0 

Do. 

1339 

Wheat  and  Malt,  at    

0 

9 

0 

Do. 

Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas,  at    ... 

0 

5 

0 

Do. 

1349 

"  Corn  so  plentiful  that  Wheat 

was"  per  qr 

0 

2 

0 

Antiq.  Britan. 

1359 

"  Wheat  very  dear,    so  that 

a  qr.  was"      

1 

6 

8 

Fabian 

1361 

"  Wheat  so    cheap   that"   a 

qr.  was 

0 

2 

0 

Dugdale 

1363 

"  Wheat  so  dear  that"  aqr. 

was        

0 

15 

0 

Kennet 

1369 

"  Such  a  dearth  that  Wheal 

was"  per  qr 

1 

4 

0 

Walsingham 



1 

0 

0 

Stow 

1379 

Wheat  so  cheap  that,  &c.     ... 

0 

4 

0 

Do. 

1387 

Wheat,    by   the  qr.   (at  Lei- 
cester)   

0 

2 

0 

Do. 

1390 

Wheat  at  Leicester,  by  the  qr.. 

from  13s.  4d.  to         

0 

16 

8 

Knyghton 

1401 

'  Wheat  very  dear,' at 

0 

16 

0 

Fabian 

1407 

0 

3 

4 

Kennet 

"  Sowing  Wheat,"  at 

0 

4 

6 

Do. 

1416 

*  Wheat  very  dear,' at 

0 

16 

0 

Fabian 

1423 

*  Wheat  cheap,' at        

0 

8 

0 

Do. 

1435 

*  Wheat  for  malting,'  at 

0 

4 

0 

Kennet 

1434 

"  The  autumn  was  so  wet  that 
for  almost  two  years  follow- 
ing  Wheat  was    sold    at," 

per  qr 

1 

G 

8 

14.37 

"  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  year 

following  it  came  again  to  " 

0 

5 

4 

Hist.  Croyland 

1439 

"  Such  a  scarcity  that  Wheat 

was,  by  the  qr.,  sold  at"   ... 

1 

0 

0 

Stow 



1 

6 

s 

Fabian 

1440 

"  The  scarcity  continued  "  ... 

1 

4 

0 

Do. 

1444 

Wheat,  per  qr 

0 

4 

4 

Fleetwood 

1445 

Ditto        ditto 

0 

4 

6 

Do. 

1147 

Wheat  by  the  qr 

0 

8 

0 

Do. 

1449 

Ditto        ditto 

0 

5 

0 

Do. 

1451 

Ditto        ditto 

0 

S 

0 

Do. 

1453 

0 

5 

4 

Do. 

1455 

*  Wheat  very  cheap,'  at 

0 

1 

2 

Do. 

1457 

Wheat  by  the  qr 

0 

7 

8 

Do. 

1459 

Ditto        ditto 

0 

5 

0 

Do. 

1460 

Ditto        ditto 

0 

8 

0 

Do. 

1463 

*At  London*      

0 

2 

0 

Anon, 

Yeak. 
Il(i3 
U6-t 
14S6 
1491 
1+94 
1495 
1497 
1499 
1504 
1521 
1551 


1557 

1558 
1574 

1587 


1594 
1595 


1596 
1597 


'At  Norfolk'      

'  White  WheHt,'  by  the  qr.    ... 

"  Wheat  very  dear,"  at 

Wheat,  the  qr.,  at         

'  Wheat  cheap,*  at        

Wheat,  per  qr.  

'  Wheat  very  dear  * 

Wheat,  per  qr 

Ditto        ditto 

"  A  dearth.     Wheat  per  qr."  . 

Wheat  by  the  qr. 

And   coDtinued  at  that  price 
for  four  years. 

"In  this  year,  before  harvest, 
Wheat  was,  per  qr." 

'  But  afterharvest,  atLondon  ' 

'  And  iu  the  couatry  * 

Wheat,  per  qr. 

And  continued   at  that  price 
for  louryeara. 

"Such  a  dearth  at  London 
that  Wheat  was,  the  qr.     . 

And  after  harvest 

Wheat  was,  at  London, 

And  in  the  country,  from  10s.  to 

"This  was  occasioned  by  ex- 
cessive transportation," 

Wheat,  the  qr.,  at        

"  Wheat  (by  much  transporta- 
tion)"     

"  Wheat,  by  reason  of  great 
raiae" 

Wheat  fell,  from  51,  4s.  to 


£    s. 

d. 

Adthouitt. 

0    1 

8  Anon. 

0    6 

8  Cotton 

I    4 

0 

Fabian 

0  14 

8 

Do. 

0    4 

0 

Do. 

0    3 

4 

Do. 

1    0 

0 

Do. 

0    4 

0 

Do. 

0    5 

8 

Antiq.  Canterb 

1    0 

0 

Stow 

0    8 

0 

Do. 

2  13 

4 

Do. 

0    5 

0 

Do. 

0    4 

0 

Do. 

0    8 

0 

Fleetwood 

2  16 

0 

Do. 

1    4 

0 

Do. 

3    4 

0 

Do. 

0  13 

0 

Do. 

2  16 

0 

Do. 

2  13 

4 

Do. 

4    0 

0 

Do. 

4    0 

0 

Do. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Loans  under  the  Private  Money  Drainage  Act. — You 
state  in  your  last  Number  "  that  some  of  the  large  Life 
Assurance  Offices  have  intimated  to  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners their  willingness  to  advance  money  to  land- 
owners, for  the  purposes  of  tlie  '  Private  Money 
Drainage  Act,  1849,'  on  reasonable  terms."  Now  I 
have  ascertained  that  two  of  the  offices  demand  5  per 
cent,  interest  on  any  sums  under  3000/.  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  rent-charge  to  pay  oft'  100/.,  with  interest, 
iu  22  years,  would  be  7/.  12s.  per  annum,  besides  the 
expenses  incui'red  in  surveying,  mapping,  and  inspecting 
the  land  drained  (say  1/.  per  cent.),  making  8/.  12s.  per 
annum.  Considering  that  Consols  are  now  at  97^; 
these  do  not  appear  to  be  reasonable  terms.  The  rate 
charged  by  Government  was  3-^  per  cent.,  making  the 
rent-charge  6i.  lis.  \\d.  for  100/.  ;  and,  as  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  loan  of  2,000,000/.  was  taken  by  Scotch 
landowners,  and  nearly  as  much,  I  believe,  has  been 
granted  to  Irish  landlords  during  the  last  three  years, 
would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  of  ministers  a  loan  of 
1,600,000/.  or  2,000,000/.  for  the  English  landowners, 
on  the  same  terms,  as  the  best  means  of  honestly  relieving 
landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers  from  their  present 
difliculties  ?  Salop. 

Arsenic. —  Your  correspondent,  "J.  B.,"  says  he 
prefers  this,  as  a  pickle  for  seed  Wheat,  to  sulphate  of 
copper  (j.  e.  blue-stone).  Such,  however,  has  not 
been  my  experience  ;  for  after  several  years'  practice 
with  arsenic,  and  successfully  too,  as  far  as  the  preven- 
tion of  smut  in  the  crop,  I  have  for  the  last  10  years 
used  sulphate  of  copper  more  to  my  satisfaction.  The 
chief  recommendation  of  the  latter  above  the  former,  to 
me,  is  its  safety  in  the  hands  of  any  one  except  the 
principal.  I  bestow  extra  dressings  with  my  machine 
upon  the  corn  intended  for  seed,  which  renders  the 
tedious  practice  of  skimming  in  the  pickle  unnecessary. 
I  dissolve  1  lb.  of  blue-stone  in  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  which  should  be  diluted  with  sufficient  water  to 
make  9  gallons.  This  is  delivered  through  the  rose  of 
a  common  watering-pot  over  the  Wheat  the  day  before 
it  is  wanted,  and  stirred  well  upon  a  brick  floor.  I  con- 
sider also  that  Wheat  thus  prepared  is  much  safer  to 
keep  a  short  time,  in  case  unfavourable  weather  should 
retard  the  operation  of  committing  it  to  the  soil,  than  if 
prepared  with  arsenic.  I  have  known  three-fourths  of 
the  seed  destroyed  by  weather  preventing  its  being  used, 
where  arsenic  was  applied,  whereas  I  have  had  portions 
left  in  sacks  when  beat  off  by  weather,  for  even  weekSj 
without  suffering  from  a  preparation  of  blue-stone.  I 
wish  your  correspondent  had  at  more  length  described 
the  drill  he  mentions  for  using  his  seed  with,  as  in 
Suffolk  we  are  acquainted  with  no  (new)  drill  suitable 
for  Wheat  for  double  the  amount  he  names.  fV.  S.  G. 
[Our  Wheat  is  pickled  thus :  l~  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  2  gallons  of  water  are  sprinkled  in  solution 
over  S  bushels  of  Wheat,  and  the  seed  is  ready  for 
sowing  in  an  hour.  The  solution  must  be  held  in  an 
earthenware  vessel.  It  will  soon  eat  its  way  out  of  a 
watering-pot] 

Destruction  of  Rats  and  Mice. — This  subject  having 
frequently  occupied  a  place  in  your  columns,  as  indeed 
its  importance  deserves,  I  am  disposed  to  send  you  a 
prescription,  which  has  succeeded  with  me,  where  the 
most  noted  have  failed.  The  phosphoric  poison  so 
much  vaunted,  did  very  little.  Arsenic  tried  in  many 
ways  was  hardly  more  effective,  the  little  grittiness  of 
the  powder  annoying  then?  teeth,  or  warning  them  of 
danger.  And  arsenic  in  solution  is  not  so  convenient, 
nor  e^uite  so  easy  to  place  without  danger  to  domestic 
animals.  Without  recapitulating  the  other  poisons  tried, 
I  will  at  once  mention  the  effective  one  ;  which,  not- 
withstanding the  underground  communication  now 
rendered  so  general  and  complete,  by  the  recent  sanitary 
regulations,  keeps  my  premises  free  ;  or  if  traces  pf 
either  rat  or  mouse  appear,  gets  rid  of  them  in  a  day  or 
two.  The  substance  is  precipitated  carbonate  of  barytes, 
not  the  native  carbonate,  which  is  as  gritty  as  arsenic, 
whilst  the  precipitated  is  as  fine  and  soft  as  fine  flour. 
It  is  best  prepared  by  the  druggist,  as  most  used  to  such 
things  ;  but  the  following  is  the  method,  and  it  can  be 
done  by  any  careful  and  skilful  person.     Dissolve  1^  oz. 
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carbonate  of  soda  (common  washing  soda),  in  half- pint 
water ;  and  in  another  half-pint,  1  oz.  muriate  of 
barytes.  Pour  the  soda  about  a  wine-glassful  at  a 
time  into  the  solution  of  barytes,  and  shake  well  at  each 
addition.  The  liquid  will  become  white  and  thick,  and 
must  be  thoroughly  shaken  when  all  the  soda  is  in. 
Then  set  it  aside  to  settle  quite  clear,  which  may  take 
12  hours  or  more.  (It  will  settle  much  quicker  if  made 
with  hot  water  ;  but  the  powder  is  then  not  so  fine,  and 
does  not  answer  so  well.)  When  settled  quite  clear, 
pour  off  the  liquid  as  close  as  possible  ;  fill  the  bottle 
again  with  water,  and  shake  it  well  up,  to  wash  out  all 
soda  &c.,  from  the  sediment.  Let  it  settle  clear  again  ; 
pour  off  again  ;  turn  out  the  white  powder  on  a  filter 
to  drain,  and  dry  it.  It  will  clot  in  drying,  but  is  easily 
rubbed  down  fine  again.  To  use  this,  mix  3  oz.  of  it 
with  2  oz.  lard,  and  ^  oz.  flavoury  cheese  (good  Dutch 
cheese  answers  very  well) ;  smear  it  over  bread  like 
butter,  or  make  it  up  with  crumbs  or  meal  into  little 
balls  like  marbles  ;  or  still  better,  smear  it  over  the 
rinds  of  fried  bacon  ;  and  place  it  in  the  holes  and 
tracks.  For  rats,  the  addition  of  two  drops  of  oil  of 
aniseed,  to  the  2  ounces  of  lard,  seems  to  be  more 
attractive  ;  but  I  have  not  observed  this  addition  to  do 
much  for  mice.  J.  Prideaux. 

On  Rearing  Calves. — I  was  much  struck  by  seeing 
IB  your  columns,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Sadler,  stating  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
rearing  his  calves  by  continued  feeding  from  the  time 
they  were  calved  ;  that  he  sold  them  at  22,  24.  and  23 
months  old,  at  from  201.  to  2il.  each  ;  and  that  he  had 
found  this  way  more  profitable  than  buying  in  lean 
beasts  at  the  markets  and  fatting  them.  Now  it  needs 
no  observation  to  see  that  this  is  not  the  usual  way  ; 
but  is  it  not  consonant  to  common  sense  ?  Firstly,  it 
agrees  with  the  well-known  maxim  of  a  "  quick 
return  ; "  secondly,  it  is  entirely  analogous  to  our  treat- 
ment of  sheep,  which  have  firstly  their  mother's  milk, 
secondly  the  best  Grass  the  farm  affords,  in  winter  as 
many  Turnips  as  they  can  eat ;  with  perhaps  some 
addition  of  hay  or  meal,  and  are  sold  fat  at  from  12  to 
16  months  old.  This  is  the  way  they  are  treated  now. 
How  were  they  treated  formerly  ?  Why,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  we  now  treat  our  calves  ;  they  were  let 
scramble  on  as  they  could  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  fatted.  It  is  acknowledged,  in  the  case  of  sheep, 
that  the  forcing  system  is  far  the  most  profitable,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  so  iu  the  case  of  cattle  ?  There  is 
this  difference  of  course  in  the  two  cases,  that  the 
sheep's  milk  would  be  wasted  if  not  given  to  the  lambs, 
whereas  the  cow's  milk,  which  is  taken  from  the  calves, 
itself  brings  a  considerable  profit.  It  is  therefore  a 
question  of  degree,  whether,  if  you  determine  to  rear 
and  fat  beasts  on  your  own  farm,  you  ought  not  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  a  few  cheeses,  or  a  few  pounds  of  butter,  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  your  beasts  to  market  one  or  even 
two  years  earlier  ;  the  mere  being  out  of  the  interest  of 
your  money  for  such  a  time  is  something,  but  this  is  not 
the  only  advantage.  How  many  calves  die  annually, 
or  from  some  disease  in  their  calfhood,  caused  by  want 
of  sufficient  nourishment,  never  attain  their  proper  size 
and  health,  and  are  a  loss  when  they  should  be  a  gain, 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate,  but  that  the  loss 
must  be  considerable  is  evident.  Who  has  not  seen  a 
calf,  the  smallest  and  sickliest  of  the  lot,  not  only  recover 
from  incipient  disease,  but  actually  outgrow  the  others, 
from  being  allowed  to  suck  a  cow  for  one,  two,  or  three 
months.  Anonymons. 

Report  on  the  Implement  Show  of  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Society. — The  following  memorial  to  the 
Society  was  forwarded  towards  the  close  of  last  year's 
weekly  meetings.  "  Richard  Nicklin,  of  Glenville,  near 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  most  respectfully  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  to  the 
following  suggestions.  It  is  particularly  to  the  imple- 
ments that  attention  is  desired,  as  their  increasing 
number  being  so  great  it  is  impossible  for  those  attend- 
ing the  shows  to  view  them  sufficiently ;  and  there  never 
being  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  subscribers  attending 
any  one  of  the  meetings,  would  it  not  be  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  subscribers  generally,  if  accurate  and 
plain  illustrations  of  all  the  prize  implements  were  given 
with  the  report  on  the  exhibition  of  implements  at 
every  show  ?  Now,  the  subscribers  not  having  that 
report  until  about  six  months  after  the  show,  and  many 
of  them  waiting  for  it  before  they  purchased  implements, 
it  would  be  greatly  to  their  benefit  if  it  could  be  had 
sooner.  Could  this  be  done  by  the  Society  having 
stamped  sheets,  as  newspapers,  and  when  the  report  is 
ready,  to  be  forwarded  as  newspapers  are  ?  At  present 
each  part  of  the  journal  costs  Gcf.  sent  through  the  post, 
and  six  sheets  ot  the  largest  size  allowed  by  law  would 
contain  as  much  matter  as  the  generality  of  them 
hitherto  has  had — for  on  folding  a  single  number  of  the 
TimeSf  there  will  be  found  60  pages  rather  larger  than 
those  of  the  Journal — besides,  there  are  lectures 
delivered  at  the  meetings,  if  of  the  greatest  importance 
then  four-fifths  of  the  subscribers  will  not  have  it  until 
they  get  the  next  part  of  the  Journal,  which  is  generally 
six  months  after,  but  if  sent  by  the  stamped  paper,  they 
can  have  it  very  soon  after  it  is  ready  for  printing.  If 
this  plan  was  adopted  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient 
matter  to  fill  a  sheet,  it  could  be  forwarded  much  earlier 
than  at  present." 

Agricultural  Memoranda. — Dining  the  other  day 
with  some  dozen  of  our  most  respectable  agriculturists, 
certain  opinions  were  broached.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  deep  drainage,  or  indeed  anything  more 
than  furrow  drainage,  was  useless  on  heavy  land.    Sub- 


soiling,  or  deep  cultivation,  was  pronounced  to  be  in- 
jurious and  unprofitable,  having  been  tried  by  two 
gentlemen  present.  It  was  also  asserted  that  liquid 
manure  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  land — and  that  also 
was  stated  by  one  who  had  tried  it.  The  company  ap- 
proved the  sentiment.  I  quote  the  foregoing  to  show 
how  strong  a  hold  prejudice  has  yet  on  many  very  re- 
spectable agriculturists.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry 
would  at  once  convince  a  farmer  that  the  urine  of  ani- 
mals contained  the  most  soluble  and  valuable  parts  of 
the  manure.  A  refei-ence  to  the  cottager's  garden  on 
a  poor  heath,  or  other  neglected  spot,  should  settle  the 
question  of  deep  cultivation,  and  as  to  drainage,  a  re- 
flection as  to  how  the  heavy  land  got  wet,  and  a  glance 
at  a  beer  tap  in  the  lowest  part  of  a  cask  ought  to  bring 
conviction.  My  heavy  land  5  feet  drains  to-day  were 
extremely  busy  pouring  forth  in  an  energetic  and  cur- 
vilinear stream  the  heavy  rain  of  last  night,  mums  I 
hope  soma  of  its  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  Just 
finished  threshing  one-half  a  field  of  Wheat,  which  was 
recommended  to  be  ploughed  up  in  the  spring,  being 
thin  sown  and  slug  eaten  ;  produce  over  40  bushels  per 
acre.  /.  J.  Mechi,  Feb.  1. 


Societies. 

EOTAL  AGKICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  6th  of 
February.  The  following  Members  of  Council  and 
Governors  were  present  :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond K.G.,  Trustee,  in  the  chair  ;  Earl  of  Chichester, 
Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Hon.  Capt.  Dudley  Pelham, 
R.N.,  M.P.,  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Bramston, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Col.  Challoner,  Mr.  Foley,  M.P., 
Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Grantham, 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Mr.  Milward, 
Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.,  Mr.  Chandos  Pole,  Mr.  Pusey, 
M.P.,  Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  Shaw  (London),  Mr.  Villiers 
Shelley,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  Mr.  Stansfield, 
M.P.,  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  Mr.  Hampden  Turner, 
Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  Prof.  Way,  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 
Charles  Towneley,  Esq.,  of  Towneley,  near  Burnley, 
Lancashire,andCharles-streer,  Berkeley-squai-e,London, 
was  elected  a  Governor  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
ilore,  R.  B.,  Linley,  near  Shrewsbury 
Bryant,  James,  Prospect,  near  Plymouth,  Devon 
Howard,  J.  P.,  oO,  llarli-lane,  London 
Duntze,  Sir  John.  Bart.,  Esleish,  Starcross,  Devon 
Clarke,  Richard  Hall,  Bridwell,  Collumpton,  Devon 
Fellowes,  Robt.,  Jan.,  BilleswallHall,  Lutterworth,  Leicestersh. 
Cole,  Rev.  N.,  South  Brent,  Ivybridge,  Devon 
Sparlies,  John,  North  Bemfleet,  "VVickford,  E.-ses 
Burkill,  Ed.,  Winteringham,  Barton-on- number,  Lincolnshire. 

The  names  of  48  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances.— Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  accounts  of  the  Society  to 
the  end  of  the  month  of  January  ;  from  which  it 
appeared,  that  the  current  cash  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  bankers  at  that  time  was  3631/.  He  explained 
to  the  Council  that  this  balance  included  the  Exeter 
subscription  of  1260/.  ;  amount  received  for  life- 
compositions,  1247/.;  and  on  account  of  arrears  of  sub- 
scription from  members,  1124/.  The  Committee  recom- 
mend that  this  sum  of  1247/.,  received  as  compositions, 
should  be  invested  as  capital  by  the  purchase  of  stock 
in  the  public  funds.  Colonel  Chancellor  further  re- 
ported, on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  that  998  letters 
had  been  addressed  and  sent  by  post,  to  members  who 
were  more  than  2  years  in  arrear  of  their  subscriptions, 
claiming  the  sum  of  5205/.  as  the  amount  of  such  arrears; 
that  446  of  these  members  had  returned  answers  to  the 
application,  206  had  paid  their  arrears,  amounting  to 
808/.,  while  552  persons  had  sent  no  answer  whatever. 
He  added  that  the  Finance  Committee  would  proceed 
to  enforce  the  claim  of  the  Society  against  these  parties, 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  and  order  of  the 
Council.  The  quarterly  statements  of  income,  ex- 
penditure, and  liabilities,  as  well  as  that  of  the  funded 
property  of  the  Society,  were  laid  on  the  table  for  the 
information  of  the  Council. — The  Council  confirmed  this 
report,  and  adopted  the  suggestion  it  contained  for  the 
investment  of  the  balance  on  the  life  composition 
account. 

Chemical  Lectures. — The  Report  of  the  Chemical 
Committee  having  been  read,  the  Council  decided  that 
Professor  Way's  offer  to  deliver  a  course  of  elementary 
lectures  on  chemical  science  before  the  members  during 
the  current  year  should  be  accepted,  with  their  best 
thanks.  It  was  arranged  that  the  first  lecture  should  be 
delivered  in  the  Council-room  of  the  Society  at  12 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  inst.,  all  members  of 
the  Society  having  the  privilege  of  being  present  on  the 
occasion. 

Meeting  of  1851. — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  having  laid 
before  the  Council  a  communication  from  the  Royal 
Commission  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Products  of  In- 
dustry of  all  Nations  in  1851,  it  was  decided  that  the 
President  should  be  requested  to  direct  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  to  be  summoned  for  Wednesday,  the 
20th  inst.,  at  12  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such 
communication  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  London,  presented  a  coloured  plan  of 
the  Islington  Cattle  Market ;  and  took  that  opportunity 
of  reporting  the  renewed  outbreak  of  small-pox  among 
the  sheep  in  Norfolk. 

Numerous  communications  for  the  weekly  Council, 
and  presents  for  the  library,  were  received,  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Council,  which  then  adjourned. 


By. 

London ; 


Taj:  on  Successions  and  Burdens  of  Land,  See. 

P.   B.   Brodie,   Esq.,   Barrister-at-Law, 

Longman  and  Co.  Svo,  pp.  92. 
The  author  of  the  essay  now  before  us  proposes  that  a, 
tax  should  be  imposed  on  all  persons  taking  landed 
property  by  descent,  and  on  those  who  come  into  the 
possession  of  personal  property  under  marriage  and 
other  settlements  ;  he  also  advocates  the  revival  of  the 
house-tax  and  the  substitution  of  it,  together  with  the 
two  above-mentioned  taxes  on  successions,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  income-tax.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  tax 
on  successions,  Mr.  Brodie  justly  observes  that — 

"  Of  all  direct  taxes  perhaps  none  can  be  found  less 
open  to  objection  than  a  tax  on  successions.  If  a 
person,  on  his  first  coming  into  the  enjoyment  of 
property,  pays  a  portion  of  it  at  once  to  the  state,  he 
would  make  the  payment  more  willingly  than  if  he  were 
to  be  harrassed  by  the  periodical  visits  of  the  tax. 
gatherer  for  payments  of  a  portion  of  his  income,  to 
meet  which  he  must  be  continually  making  sacrifices. 
The  hardship  of  the  tax  which  is  only  to  be  once  paid 
can  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  hardship  of  a 
tax  which  is  to  be  continually  recurring.  It  has  also 
another  decided  advantage  from  its  being  taken  out  of 
property  in  transitu,  before  the  new  owner  comes  into 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  it.  It  is  levied  at  the  precise 
time  when  he  acquires  his  fortune,  or  an  increase  of  it. 
He  has  not,  therefore,  to  contract  his  expenditure  and 
diminish  his  enjoyments,  or  lessen  his  savings.  He  is 
only  prevented  from  launching  out  into  so  great  an 
expenditure  or  making  such  savings  as  his  new  acquisi- 
tion would  have  warranted  if  the  amount  of  the  tax  had 
not  been  deducted.  In  short,  the  withholding  from 
him  what  he  has  never  enjoyed  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  deprivation,  which  a  person  may  have  to  undergo, 
who  may  have  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  any  other 
direct  tax.  The  severity  of  any  other  direct  tax  may, 
in  some  degree,  be  mitigated  in  process  of  time,  after 
its  imposition,  by  persons  accommodating  themselves  to 
it,  and  may,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  be  wholly  done  away 
with  when  the  tax  has  become  permanent,  and,  the 
persons  succeeding  to  land  so  taxed  take  the  land 
subject  to  the  tax,  and  have  therefore  never  enjoyed  it 
exempt  from  the  tax.  But  even  then,  of  the  two  direct 
taxes,  a  tax  which  is  not  to  be  periodically  demanded, 
and  is  only  to  be  paid  at  the  time  when  the  party  who 
is  to  pay  it  has  an  acquisition  of  property,  and  has  not 
had  the  actual  benefit  of  such  acquisition,  must  be  the 
preferable  tax  of  the  two." 

Mr.  Brodie  estimates  the  amount  of  personal  property, 
settled  in  one  year,  including  sums  to  be  raised  for 
portions  under  trusts  in  settlements  of  real  property,  to 
be  about  8,000,000/.  ;  the  same  sum  may  be  considered 
as  annually  taken  out  of  settlement,  and  might  be  made 
liable  to  a  tax  on  successions.  Such  a  tax,  if  levied 
similarly  to  the  present  probate  and  legacy  duty,  would 
amount  to  about  350,000/.  annually,  and  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  plan,  be  paid  by  the  trustees  of  the 
settlement  when  the  money  settled  came  to  be  divided 
among  the  objects  of  the  trust. 

By  a  slight  alteration  in  the  probate  and  administra- 
tion duty,  namely,  by  making  the  duty  on  both  3?.  per 
cent,  on  all  sums  of  300/.  and  upwards,  by  continuing 
the  present  rate  of  duty  on  probates  for  all  sums  under 
300/.,  and  by  making  the  administration  duty  for  all 
sums  under  300/.  correspond  with  the  probate  duty,  it 
is  estimated  that  600,000/.  a  year  might  be  obtamed,  in 
addition  to  what  is  returned  under  the  present  system. 

With  a  view  not  to  press  too  hard  on  persons  of  the 
first  degree,  Mr.  Brodie  does  not  propose  to  increase 
the  legacy  duty  of  1/.  per  cent,  now  charged  on  them. 
If,  however,  it  were  to  be  increased  1/.  per  cent.,  a  sum 
considerably  exceeding  200,000/.  per  annum  would  be 
added  to  the  revenue.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
legacy  duty  on  persons  in  the  second  degree  from  3/.  to 
4/.  per  cent.,  and  also  to  increase  that  now  paid  by 
persons  more  distantly  related  to  the  deceased,  and  to 
strangers,  Mr.  Brodie  very  justly  observing,  that  "there 
can  be  no  event  in  which  persons  would  less  unwillingly 
pay  a  heavy  tax  than  on  the  fortuitous  acquisition  of 
property." 

Then  with  regard  to  landed  property  :  "  It  is  pro- 
posed that  upon  every  succession  to  real  property  by 
the  death  of  the  previous  owner,  the  duty  should  attach, 
and  that  the  amount  of  duty  should,  as  to  the  persons 
succeeding,  be  regulated  according  to  the  same  five 
degrees  of  relationship  as  in  regard  to  personal  property, 
and  that  the  amount  in  each  degree  should  be  as  follows, 
viz.  : — the  first  degree,  one  year's  net  income  ;  the 
second  degree,  one  year's  net  income,  and  one-half  of 
a  second  year's  net  income  ;  the  third  degree,  two 
years'  net  income  ;  the  fourth  degree,  three  years'  net 
income  ;  and  the  fifth  and  last  degree,  four  years'  net 
income.  According  to  the  above  scale,  the  amount  of 
the  duty  on  real  property  will,  on  comparison,  be  found, 
as  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  degrees,  below  the 
amount  of  the  duty  on  probates  and  administrations 
and  legacies,  if  increased  as  proposed." 

The  sum  which  could  be  thus  obtained  the  author 
estimates  at  about  2,741,665/.  The  total  amount  of  the 
additionil  tax  on  personal  property  and  real  property 
would  be,  then,  350,000/.  for  taxes  on  settlements  of 
personalty,  600,000/.  for  probates  and  administrations, 
415,432/.  for  legacies,  and  2,741,665/.  for  real  property, 
amounting  altogether  to  4,107,097/. 

By  reviving  the  old  house  tax  an  additional  sum  of 
about  1,500,000/.  would  annually  be  added  to  the 
reTeuue,  and  this  sum,  together  with  the  last,  would  ex- 
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c^  sTeOO^OOrTyear,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount 
of  the  present  income-tax,  and  might  replace  that  tax. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  Mr.  Brodie's  plan-a  plan 
which  he  has  developed  with  great  impartiality  and 
clearness  in  the  little  work  now  before  us  to  which  we 
roust  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  further 
information  on  this  subject,  and  a  perusal  of  which  we 
strongly  recommend  to  all  those  who  imagine  that  lana 
is  already  over  taxed  in  this  country. 

A  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  Practical  and  Schnlific, 
,  in  xohich  the  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Business  o^ 
"  Farminq  are  practically  treated.  By  upwards  ot  J^  itty 
Farmers,  Land  Agents,  and  Scientific  Men.  Edited 
by  John  C.  Morton.  Blackie  and  Son,  Warwick- 
square,  London.  Parts  I.  and  II.  .  ^  ^,  . 
It  does  not  seem  inconsistent  with  propriety  that  we 
should  give  a  descriptive  notice  of  this  work— though 
an  opinion  on  its  merits  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  im- 
possible here.  The  designed  character  of  the  publication 
is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  Prospectus  wluch  has 
already  appeared  in  our  advertising  columns.  How  tar 
it  may  attain  the  position  at  which  it  aims,  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  differs  from  previous  and  cotemporary  cy- 
clopedias in  the  original  character  of  its  contents,  and 
in  the  division  of  labour  principle  on  which  its  authorship 
has  been  effected. 

The  first  and  current  numbers  contain  articles  by 
Drs.  Lindley  and  Playfair,  Messrs.  Ball,  Burns,  Curtis, 
Gorrie,  Grigor,  Hannam,  Hoskyns,  Morton,  Thomson, 
Walton,  and  Way— embracing  several  sections  of  the 
theory  and  details  of  farm  practice.  The  work  opens 
with  an  introductory  essay  on  the  History  of  the  Art, 
in  which  tlie  obstacles  to  improvement,  and  its  con- 
sequent tardy  progress,  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Hoskyns. 
The  articles  Acolimatation,  Farm  Accounts,  follow, 
commencing  the  alphabetical  order  of  arrangement, 
which  is  continued  up  to  the  article  Ashes,  in  the  midst 
of  which  No.  II.  concludes. 
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Farmers'  Clubs- 

St.  Peter's,  Jan.  16  ;  Farm  Cose*.— The  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  :  1st,  That, 
as  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  is  greatly  lessened, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  farmers  in  general 
should,  and  must  adopt  and  carry  out  a  system  of 
vigilant  and  wise  economy,  extending  even  to  every 
expense  unavoidably  incurred.  And  as  those  employed 
in  trade  are  reaping  considerable  advantages  from  the 
cheapness  of  food,  it  is  thought  by  all  present  that  the 
tiadesman  will  now  be  able  (without  injury  to  himself), 
to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  his  charges.  It 
appears  particularly  desirable  reductions  should  be 
made  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  from  various  returns 
now  before  tlie  meeting,  it  is  evident  that  tradesmen's 
charges  are  even  higher  here  than  in  most  parishes 
around.  It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  tradesmen  of 
this  parish  be  requested  and  desired  to  reduce  their 
charges  to  the  following  scale,  viz.— Blacksmith's  work 
about  21.  per  horse,  per  annum  ;  including  the  entire 
work  required  on  the  farm,  except  new  tires  for  carts 
and  waggons,  and  new  ploughshares  ;  or  if  the  work  is 
not  done  by  contract,  that  the  shoemg  should  be  6(i.  per 
shoe,  and  other  charges  in  proportion.  Collar  and 
harness  maker  to  about  lOs.  per  horse.  Carpenters 
and  bricklayers  to  3s.  6rf.  per  day  ;  and  Bricklayers' 
labourers  to  2;;.  2d,  That  this  meeting  feels  the 
importance  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  in  health, 
honesty,  and  comfort,  the  agricultural  labourer.  And 
while  the  fulness  of  the  labour-market,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  farmer,  would  urge  to  a  reduction  of  the 
labourers'  wages  to  the  lowest  point,  it  is  of  opinion 
that  means  should  be  from  time  to  time  devised  to 
employ  as  many  hands  as  can  possibly  be  employed  v/ith 
the  hope  of  profit ;  and  that  those  employed  shall  be 
paid  so  as  that  their  condition  is  not  rendered  worse  by 
the  altered  state  of  things.  3d,  That  it  is  the  opiniou 
of  this  meeting  that  hi  too  many  cases,  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  charged  too  much  rent  for  his  cottage  ;  and 
that  it  appears  desirable  that  pains  should  be  taken  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  landlords,  with  a  view  to 
effect  a  general  reduction.  William  Manser,  Chairman, 
James  Smeed,  Secretary. 

Miscellasieous. 

The  Improvement  of  Chat  Moss. — The  drainage  was 
the  first  step  to  improvement ;  this  was  effected  by 
cutting  open  parallel  ditches  66  yards  apart,  4  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  and  sloping  down  to  about  14  inches  at  the 
bottom,  and  3  feet  5  inches  deep  :  in  a  wet  floating 
mass  like  this  Moss  it  was  not  possible  to  sink  the  ditch 
to  the  whole  depth  at  once,  and  the  first  two  spits  being 
taken  out  it  was  then  left  for  time  to  consolidate  the 
surface  ;  the  covered  cross-drains,  10  yards  apart,  laid 
3  feet  deep,  and  running  into  the  open  ditches,  were 
commenced  ;  but  in  forming  these,  as  well  as  the  open 
drains,  it  was  necessary  to  allow  some  time  to  elapse 
between  the  different  operations,  that  the  water  might 
to  some  extent  run  off  ;  the  hollow  drain  was  made  by 
the  top  sod,  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  being  wedged 
into  the  open  cut,  and  the  peat  thrown  in  again  upon 
that  to  fill  up.  When  the  surface  was  partially  dried, 
the  Heath  and  other  plants  growing  upon  it  were  set  on 
fire  and  burnt  off  as  closely  as  possible  ;  and  by 
ploughing  and  cross-ploughing,  and  cutting  up  the  sods 
with  a  roller  armed  with  knives,  the  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  Mr.  Reed,  he  was  enabled  to  destroy  the 
tough  and  elastic  character  of  the  surface  :  after  this 
process  marl,  which  was  found  at  the  southern  edge  of 


the  Moss,  was,  by  means  of  a  moveable  railway,  laid  on 
the  top,  to  the  amount  of  100  cubic  yards  to  the  statute 
acre  ;  the  average  distance  which  the  marl  had  to  be 
removed   being  about   two-thirds   of  a   mile.     Whilst 
these  operations  were  in  progress,  I  went  over  the  Moss 
with   Mr.  Reed,  and   remember   that   both   men   and 
horses  were  obliged  to  work  with  pattens,  or  flat  pieces 
of  wood,  attached  to  the  feet.     By  means  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway,  then  in  full  operation, 
Mr.  Reed  was  enabled  to  bring  from  the  latter  town 
any  quantity  of  manure,  and   he  found  that  a  mixture 
of  ni-'ht-soil  and  ashes  was  preferable  to  anything  else. 
By  growing  a  crop  of  Potatoes  in  the  first  instance,  the 
difi'erent  particles  of  moss,  earth,  and  manure  became 
so  thoroughly  blended  together,  that  the   soil  formed 
would  produce  anything,  and  Wheat,  Clover,  and  Oats 
followed  each  other  in  successful  rotation.     Since  Mr. 
Reed  left  (some  years  ago),  the  management  has  been 
intrusted  to   Mr.    Evans,   now  of  the  Haigh  Foundry, 
Wi^an,  and  it  has  been  discovered  by  experience  that 
it  it  not  advisable  to  grow  Wheat  or  Clover  on  such 
land  :   Turnips,  Oats,  and  Potatoes  are  considered  the 
best  crops  ;  and  instead  of  marl,  which  is  both  bulky 
and  heavy  to  move,  it  is  now  ascertained  that  salt  mixed 
with  lime  is  the  most  eS'ective  instrument  in  destroying 
the  mossy  nature  of  the  surface,  aud  preparing  it  for  a 
first  crop  of  Potatoes  ;  these  grow  exceedingly  well  on 
mosa  lands  unmarled,  but  if  marled,  their  failure  is  as 
general  as  on  other  soils.  Mr.  Garnett,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

PEBRUAllY. 
Bedfoudsbike  Farm,  Fd>.  4.— farm  operations  of  late  have 
ceuerally  beeu  subservient  to  the  weather.  Durins  the  frost, 
our  horses  were  principally  employed  in  carting  dung  and 
"mixins"  upon  the  land.  Nearly  50  acres  ot  Grass  were 
dressed  with  mud  and  soap  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  about  20  tons 
per  acre  :  the  proportion  ef  soap  ashes  about  one-sixth  ot  the 
whole  The  mixture  had  been  several  times  turned,  and  is  in 
a  fineiv  pulverised  state  when  spread.  The  horsey  are  now 
ploughins  the  Turnip  land  after  sheep,  part  of  which  is  in- 
tended for  immediate  sowing  with  early  white  Peas,  and  part 
for  Oats.  Some  land  is  also  being  ploughed  for  sprmg  lares. 
We  prefer  sowing  O.its,  Peas,  and  Tares  thick-little  less 
than  i  bushels  of  each  per  acre,  although  the  land  is  clean,  and 
in  good  condition.  Bean-setting  has  partially  commenced. 
The  usual  price  for  planting  by  hand  runs  from  is.  to  as. 
per  acre.  Our  fatting  cattle  now  receive  a  m'Xture  ot 
Swedes  and  Mangold  Wurzels  steamed,  with  hay  and  straw 
chaff  with  Bean,  Barley,  and  Linseed  meal  mixed.  The  store 
Bea'Us  live  chiefly  upon  Barley  and  Oat  straw,  with  a  poi'tion  ot 
roots.  The  milch  cows  have  hay,  Swedes,  and  Carrots. 
Fattin"-  sheep  live  upon  roots,  hay  and  straw  chaff,  with  about 
a  pound  of  corn  each.  The  store  sheep  have  a  portion  of  roots, 
with  chaff'.  Ewes  and  lambs  get  shelter  in  yards  at  mght,  and 
receive  a  mixture  of  Clover  and  I'ea-chafl,  with  a  few  bruised 
Oats,  all  served  in  troughs.  In  the  diiy  lime  the  ewes  have  a 
run  in  the  Grass  fields,  and  get  some  Mangold  Wurzels  to  assist 
the  milk.  Mangolds  require  to  be  given  with  discretion  at 
first,  otherwise  they  do  harm.  An  ordinary  sized  root  to  an 
ewe  is  quite  suflicient  to  begin  with.  Mangolds,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  and  Potatoes  stored  previous  to  or  during  the  Irost 
now  require  examining,  aud  the  injured  roots  picking  out  and 
consuming.  Turning  the  apparenily  sound  roots  will  do  them 
much  good  for  ultimate  preservation.  R.  V. 


and  cheaply,  without  mortar  or  mason.  Make  two  centres 
and  two  wedges,  similar  to  the  drawing ;  the  backs  of  the 
centres  should  be  of  3-inch  scantling,  and  the  bows  of  inch. 
boards  ;  when  these  are  placed  together,  back  to  back,  with 
inch  wedges  between  them,  they  will  describe  a  circle,  say  of 
6  feet.  Dig  a  hole  as  for  sinking  a  well,  say  9  feet  deep  and 
8,^  feet  in  diameter  ;  cover  the  bottom  with  clay,  welt  puddled, 
il'inches  thick  ;  lay  the  tioor  of  your  tank  with  bricks,  flat ; 
describe  on  this  area  a  circle  of  6  feet  9  inches  diameter  ;  on 
this  place  the  centre,  raising  it  4i  inches  from  the  floor  ;  set 
a  circle  of  bricks  on  end  round  it ;  put  clay  round  the  outside 
of  the  bricks  ;  tread  and  puddle  it  well ;  drive  here  and  there 
a  pebble  into  the  openings  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  bricks, 
to  make  the  arch  firm  ;  trim  your  work  by  rapping  those 
bricks  into  place,  that,  by  the  treading  of  the  clay,  have  been 
driven  out  of  upright ;  knock  out  the  wedges  ;  raise  your 
centre,  by  loose  bricks,  9  inches,  and  proceed  with  another 
circle  of  bricks  as  before.  When  you  have  arrived  at  the 
required 
height,  re- 
move the 
centres, — 
and  your 
tank  is  fi- 
nished. If 
you  wish 
to  cover  it, 

place  a  ffuor  of  rough  boards  on  the  loose  bricks  which_  sup- 
ported the  centre ;  m.ake  a  dome  of  earth,  and  on  this  au 
arched  covering,  with  an  opening  for  the  pump,  which  should 
be  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  and  backet,  to  clean  out  the 
tank  when  requisite.  The  arched  covering  should  be  with 
mortar,  and  may  require  a  mason.  Several  of  these  tanks 
may  be  made  to  communicate  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  in  one 
of  your  circles  of  bricks,  near  the  bottom,  three  bricks  should 
be  placed  horizontally  on  each  other  ;  two  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar bricks  on  which  the  three  rest  can  be  taken  out,  and  a 
communication  9  inches  by  G  formed  with  the  adjoining  tank, 
taking  care  to  puddle  well  the  short  drain  between  the  two. 
Any  parish  school-boy  ought  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  bricks  and  cubical  contents  of  the  above  tank. 
Liquid  Mandile  ;  Henry.  The  proportion  of  ammonia  differs 
very  much  in  different  specimens.  That  is  the  only  possible 
explanatiou  of  the  difference. 
Mud  :  T  K.  You  had  better  lay  it  in  a  heap  to  dry,  then  break 
it  down  and  mix  it  with  lime  and  salt  before  application  to 
Grass  land.  Mix  iu  such  proportions  as  that  the  quantity  oi 
mud  you  have  per  acre  shall  add  3  cwt.  of  salt  and  30  or  40 
bushels  of  lime.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  value  of 
it  is. 
Peedvian  Baklet  :  Old  Subscriber.  Sow  it  by  all  means.  Since 
you  have  paid  for  it,  give  it  a  trial.  We  do  not  believe  it  to 
be  materially  different  from  the  common  naked  Barley  of  the 
country.— J/essrs.  Lee.  Tour  letter  shall  be  answered  next 

Peopektv-Tax  :   A   O  G.   We  have  for  some  years  declined 

answering  legal  questions.    Tou  must  consult  yonr  solicitor. 
Reed  :  Hesperus.   You  must  obtain  runners  or  stolons,  and 

transplant  early  in  spring.  , 

Ebeatom.— It  page  GO,  col.  b,  on  "  A  Six  Tears'  Rotation,"  for 

"  \V.  Powke,  Hunley,"  read  "  W.  Fowlie,  Hursley." 
»,,»  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot  be 

answered  the  same  week. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondat,  Feb.  4. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  large  and  the  quality  very  good. 
Trade  is  very  slow,  at  a  reduction  from  the  rates  ot  Monday, 
and  several  remain  unsold.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  very  small, 
still  there  are  suflicient  for  the  demand.  We  have  a  dull  trade, 
and  our  top  quotations  are  with  difficulty  realised.  Good 
Calves  continue  to  be  scarce  and  dear.  From  Holland  and 
Germany  we  have  121  Beasts,  690  Sheep,  and  22  Calves;  from 
Scotland,  300  Beasts  ;  from  Korfolk  and  Suffolk,  2200  ;  and  400 
from  the  midland  counties. 


Kotioes  to  Correspondents. 

Bean-deiles  ;  EL.  Messrs.  Drummond,  Stirling,  N.B. 
Bones  :  MS.  Mix  one  bulk  of  bones,  thoroughly  wetted,  with  two 
bulks  of  ashes  or  sand.     The  two  must  be  mixed,  and  they 
need  not  bo  under  cover.  , 

Chaff-cottee,  &u.  :  G  IK  Gillett,  of  Brailes,  near  Stourbrioge. 
We  do  not  know  Tavlor's  emigrants'  flour-mill.  Salt  might 
be  tried  with  possibility  of  advantage.  But  a  thoroughly 
soaked  soil  will  admit  hardly  anything  into  it. 
Cochin  China  Fowl.  Many  genuine  specimens  have  a  few 
feathers  on  the  legs  or  feet,  or  both  ;  others,  equally  true- 
bred,  are  clean-U-gged.  The  feathers  in  such  cases  are  no 
dUtincti-ce  mark,  onlv  an  occasional  appendage.  L>. 
Cottage  Chijinet  :  M  P  desires  to  know  how  to  construct  one 
which  shall  not  smoke.  Vi'ill  any  one  describe  his  experience 
in  this  matter.  „    ,  ,       ^    ^  j 

DisTEiBDTioN  OF  LiQDiD  Manuee  :  F  H.  It  cau  be  cfi^ected 
onlv  by  water-cart,  or  pipe,  or  conduit  of  some  kind  cut  in 
the  surface  of  the  land.  A  hand  water-carriage  might  be 
obtained  at  no  great  cost;  if  the  extent  to  be  manured  is  not 
too  great  for  such  small  means.  Or  you  might  take  advantage 
of  your  gentle  slope  to  convey  the  water  over  its  surface  by 
furrows,  as  in  a  water-meadow.  ,.      .       » 

East  Ilslex  ;  Arnicas.  Many  thanks  ;  but  the  speech  refers  too 
exclusively  to  a  political  matter.  ^t       r,     ,     j 

Emigration  :  Henry  wants  the  names  of  works  on  j\ew  Zealand 

as  afield  for  the  emigrant. 
Expense  of  Seowing  Wheat  :  FalcOH  says,  perhaps  some  ot 
our  correspondents  would  kindly  give  their  experience  as  to 
the  cost  of  growing  Wheat,  per  bushel,  on  various  soils, 
mentioning  the  previous  crop,  and  the  probable  value  ot  the 
one  succeeding  the  grain,  as  it  generally  follows  that  the 
gain  on  the  produce  of  one  crop  compensates  tor  the  loss 
on  another.  „       _ 

Faeji  Estimates  :  Mr.  MecU  says,  "  The  estimate  of  an  Essex 
farm  of  100  acres,  quoted  in  your  editorial  article,  is  omissive 
and  assumptive.  True,  the  farmer  pays  rent  for  11)0  acres, 
but  onlv  crODS  or  derives  the  benefit  of  about  90,  the  other 
S  or  10  being'  occupied  by  fences,  ditches,  headlands,  road- 
ways and  buildings.  Should  he  continue  to  pay  for  these  ? 
Hoese.Hoe  :  JKS.  We  know  of  no  good  corn  horse.hoe  but 
Garrett's.  The  Bean-barrow  is  a  Scotch  implement :  apply 
to  Drummond,  Stirling,  N.  B. 
How  TO  HAVE  Feesh-laid  Eggs  ALL  WlSTEE  :  Anon.  in 
February  or  March  set  a  broody  hen,  with  a  sitting  of  game 
e"gs  The  black-breasted  reds  I  prefer.  The  pullets,  if 
liberally  fed,  will  begin  to  lay  in  September,  and  will  continue 
laying  through  the  winter.  I  have  several  hens  which  have 
been  in  an  egg  and  have  laid  an  egg  in  20  weeks.  If  any  ot 
them  should  go  broody  after  laying  a  nest  ot  eggs,  put  it  in  a 
coop  for  two  or  three  days,  and  reduce  its  food  considerably. 
The  hatching  fever  will  then  go  off,  when  it  may  be  released, 
aud  iu  about  three  weeks  it  will  begin  to  lay  again.  I  have 
practised  this  plan  several  years  with  invariable  success.  The 
fowls  must  be  warmly  housed  and  well  fed.  KoinenJicMmm, 
Hybeid  Pheasants  :iV  J.  says,  "  I  know  two  persons  who  tried 
'L.  Y.  R.'s'  exoeriment  last  summer.  Both  experiments 
failed.  I  have  closely  enquired  into  many  cases,  but  never 
yet  could  find  indubitable  proof  that  the  pheasant  will  couple 
with  the  domestic  hen." 

Is  THE  NeiGHBOOEHOOD    OF    A    WATEE-MEADOW   UNHEALTBT    ! 

An  Old  Sub.  asks  this  question. 
Liquid  Manuke  Tanks  :  A  Constant  Reader  and  Enquirer,  when 

clay  is  plentiful,  a  liquid  manure  tank  may  be  made  readily 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs. — s 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best   Doivns   and 

Half-breds      ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn 


s     d 


S to  3  10 
6  —  3  8 
G  — 3     4 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— a    d  .  s    d 
Best  Long-wools  .3    6  to  3  10 

Ditto  Shorn        

Ewes  &  2d  quality  2    8  —  3    4 

Ditto  Shorn       

Lambs         —    ••■ 

Calves 3    8- 4  10 

Pigs       ".     ...  3    0—4    0 


Beasts,  3688;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  16,020;  Calves,  69;  Figs,  205, 
Fkidat,  Feb.  8. 
We  are  well,  although  not  abundantly  supplied  with  Beasts  ; 
the  demand  is  very  small,  consequently  trade  is  exceedingly 
dull,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  Monday's  rates  are  realised 
for  choicest  kinds.  Several  of  inferior  description  remain  un- 
sold notwithstanding  there  is  a  disposition  to  take  lower  prices. 
The'number  of  Sheep  is  rather  larger  than  of  late.  The  dead 
market  being  pretty  clean,  they  are  readily  sold  at  fully  Mon- 
day's quotations.  Good  Calves  are  still  scarce  and  dear.  Soma 
Dutch  that  arrived  late  in  the  day  were  sold  rather  lower. 
Trade  is  very  dull  for  Pigs.  From  Holland  and  Germany 
there  are  30  Beasts,  60  Sheep, 
Cows  from  the  home  counties. 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds       ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn 


and  76  Calves  ;  and  132  Milch 
6  to  3  10 


5  to  3  10 

6  —  3    8 
6  —  3     4 

0  —  4     4 


Best  Long-wools  .  3 

Ditto  Shorn       

Ewes  ifc  2d  quality  2 

Ditto  Shorn       

Lambs 

Calves 3 

Pigs      3 


-3    i 


■  i  10 
-4    a 


Beasts,  847  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  2070  ;  Calves,  171 ;  Pigs,  220, 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

SMITHFIELD,  Feb.  7, 


Prime  Meadow  Hay 

Inferior  ditto 

Rowen    

New  Hay 


66s  to  72s 
50        63 
60        60 


Clover 
New  Clover 
Straw 


A  very  dull  trade. 
Cdmbekland  Maeket,  Feb, 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    65s  to  70s    Inferior 


...    21        24 
J,  CoorEB. 


SSsto  70s 


60       63      Hew  Clover 
.    —       —      Straw     ... 

.     75        88 
Whitechapel,  Feb.  7. 


24        28 

Joshua  Baiceb. 


60s  to  668 
60        55 


75 


84 


New  Clover  .. 
Inferior  ditto.. 
Straw      


— s  to  —3 
65        63 
21        25 


Inferior  ditto.. 

New  Hay 

Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 

Inferior  ditto 

New  Hay 

Old  Clover    ...        

POTATOES.— Soothwakk,  Feb.  4. 

The  Committee  report  that  the  arrivals  during  the  last  week 
have  been  considerable,  which,  with  a  fair  quantity  from  the 
Continent  and  very  mild  weather,  has  caused  the  demand  to  be 
heavy  at  the  following  prices  :— Yorkshire  Regents,  90s.  to  loOs. 
per  ton  •  Wisbeach  do.,  70s.  to  lOOs.;  Scotch  do.,  ,0s.  to  SOs. : 
Scotch  cups,  60s.  to  75s.;  French  whites,  60s.  to  80s.;  Belgian 

do.,  60s.  to  70s. 

HOPS.— Feidat,  Feb.  8. 

Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Sihth  report  that  the  market  con- 
tinues firm  with  a  better  demand  both  for  consumption  and 
speculation,  and  should  Mr.  Cayley  succeed  in  his  motion  for  a 
total  repeal  of  the  malt  duty  (which  stands  for  Tuesday  week), 
we  must  have  a  considerable  adv.-.nce  in  the  Hop  market,  par- 
ticularly iu  yearling  and  old  Hops,  which  at  this  moment  are 
to  be  bought  much  under  the  cost  of  production. 
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[Feb.  9, 


COTENT  GARDEN,  Pee.  9. 
The  supply  of  Vegetables  is  pretty  well  kept  up,  and  Fruit  for 
the  most  part  is  sufficient  for  the  demand,  except  HothouEe 
Grapes,  Pears  and  Apples,  -which  are  scarce.  Pine-applee  are 
also  less  plentiful.  Filberts  and  "Walnuts  are  abundant,  and 
Chestnuts  plentiful.  Oran^e<!  and  Lemons  are  abundant,  and 
there  are  some  sood  Seville  Oranges  in  the  market.  Amongst 
Vegetables,  Turnips  and  Carrots  are  good,  Cauliflowers  and 
Broccoli  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Potatoes  are  unaltered 
since  our  last  account ;  foreiEfn  ones  fetch  from  Df)s.  to  70^. 
a  ton.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  dearer,  and  so  are 
Mushrooms.  French  Beans,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb 
may  be  obtained.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia  venusta.  Primulas,  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Christmas 
Roses,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Epacrises,  Acaciasj 
and  Roses, 

FRUITS. 


GALVANISED     "WIRE     GAME     NETTING.- 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  os  to  8s 
Grapes,  Portugal,  p.  lb., 9dtols 
Pears,  per  doz.,  6s  to  10s 
Apples,kitchen,p.  bsh.,  4s  to  6s 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 

—    perlOO,  6s  to  12s 
OranEes,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Oranges,  per  100,  5s  to  12s 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
TValnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  24s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  60s  to  65s 
Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  22s 

—  Brazil,  p.  bsh..  12s  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  65s  to  753  p.  100  lbs 

VEGETABLES. 

Radishes,?.  12  hands,ls  to  laed 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  6d  to  Sd 
Spinach  p.  sieve,  2s  to  3s 
Onion=,  p.  bushel,  Ss  to  4s 

—  Spanish,  d.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  4s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 


French  Beans,  p.l00,2s  Gd  to  3s 

Seakale,  per  punnet,  Is  to  2s 

Asparagus,  per  bundle,  3s  to  63 

Rhubarb,  p.  bundle.  Is  to  Is  6d 

Cabbages,  p.  doz.,  9d  to  Is 

CauKfiowers.  p.  doz.,  6s  to  9? 

Eroccoli,p.doz.bundI.,18s  to24s  '  Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 

Greens,  per  doz.,  2s  6d  to4s  Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  4d  to  9d 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.  sieve,  |  Endive,  perscore,  ls6dto2s6d 

2s  to  3s  I  Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  2s  to  33 

Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  Is  to  2s  Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  120s      |      to  3d 

Watercress,  p.  12  bun.,  9d  to  Is 


2-inch  mesh,  b"ght,  24-inch  wide 


2.inch 

2-inch 

If-inch 

l|-inch 

If-inch 


per  cwt.,  OS  to 
—    per  bush.,  23  6d  to  3s  6d 
Turnips,  p.  doz. ban. ,1s  6dto  3s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  23  to  4s 
Cucumbers,  each,  3s  to  3s  6d 
Leeka,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  Sd  to  23 


Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  3s  to  4a 
i  —  Roots,  p.  bale.,  Is  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
Mint,  ner  bunch,  9d  to  Is 


stroD, 

extra  strong 

light 

strong 

estra  strong 
All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesb,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  f  >r  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RaBBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


MARK  LANE. 
MoNDiY,  Feb.  4. — The  quantity  of  Wheat  on  sale  in  rlark- 
lane  this  morning,  by  land  carriage  samples  from  Esses,  Kent, 
and  Suffolk,  was  small,  and  the  .irrivals  coastwise  were  also 
limited.  The  condition  of  most  of  the  sample^  was  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  late  damp  weather.  Good  dry  parcels  sold 
at  last  week's  rates,  but  the  general  runs  declined  in  value  Is. 
per  qr.  No  alteration  took  place  in  the  value  of  foreign 
Wheat,  but  the  demand  continues  limited  in  the  extreme.  The 
nominal  top  price  of  town-made  FJour  remains  unchanged  ; 
country  and  foreicrn  marks  were  easier  to  purchase. — English 
Barley  of  all  descriptions  met  with  some  little  attention,  and  a 
farther  reduction  had  in  some  instances  to  be  submitted  to 
before  progress  could  be  made  in  sales.  Foreign  was  also 
easier  to  purchase. — Oats  were  in  moderate  supply,  and  quite 
as  dear  as  at  the  close  of  last  week. — Beans  and  Peas  were  a 
dragging  trade,  and  their  value  continues  rather  to  decline. 

Bexttsh  per  isipebiai,  Quaetz^. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —        Talavera    

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &Tork  ...White 

—  ForeicTi    

Earley.grind.  &  distil.,  20s  to22s..,Chev. 

—  Foreign Grinding  anddistUlina 

Oats,  E?sex  and  Suffolk    ."., 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish    Potato 

—  Foreien     Poland  and  Brew 

Rye  

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 


40—41 
43—45 
42—44 

35 — 54 
24—28 
18—22 
15—19 
18—22 
IS— 20 
16—20 


Red. 
Red  . 


-25 


23—24 
22—25 

17—20 
15—18 
13—17 
20—23 

23—26 
22-28 
22—23 
25—27 
21—23 
24—26 

30—36 
30—34 

Friday,  Feb.  8.  —  The  supplies  of  grain  have  been  small 
during  the  week,  caused  probably  in  a  measiire  by  the  late 
boisteroas  state  t'f  the  weather,  at  the  same  time  the  demand 
for  all  articles  of  our  trade  has  been  limited  in  the  extreme. 
The  few  parcels  of  English  Wheat  on  sale  were  placed  with 
difficulty  at  ilouday's  rates,  and  the  value  of  foreign  remains 
nominally  the  Eaoie. — Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  if  anything, 
were  rather  easier  to  purchase. — Oats  were  sold  in  retail 
quantities  to  nee-ly  buyers,  at  full  prices. — Indian  Corn  is  dull, 
but  few  cargoes  on,  sale  at  Falmouth  or  Queenstown.-^-^Rye  in 
less  favour. 


51.— Gl  I 

3—26 

21—281 

24-3.1 

24—26' 

23; 

22-25' 

33—401 

3(t— :;3| 

Foi'eign    per  barrei!22 — 24i 


Beans.  Mazagan 2ls  to 

—  Pigeon 24s  —  28s 

—  Foreign  

Peas,  white.  Essex  and  Kent..., 

—  Maple  23=  to  26s 

I>Iaize   

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered 

—  Suffolk   , 


.Tick!: 

..Windsii 

,...  Small;: 

..Boilers': 

Grevj: 

....White  -i 

per  packp 

....dittoJS 


Malting 
Malting 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Loiigpoii 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

Yellow... 

Norfolk 
Per  sack 


35—38 
33—40 


/CHARLES    D.    YOUNG   a.\d    COMPANY   (late 
Vy  w.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  Paeliament-stbeet.  Wzstshnstee,  London;  Castle- 
Buildings,  Deebt-squaee,  Li\T:apooL ;  123,  High-steeet, 
Edinbqbgh  ;  and  32,  St.  Enoch-squaee,  Glasgow,  beg 
respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  AVire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &c. 
This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  a:  Inverness, 
where  its  EfiSciency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  uith  hi!?h  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  ot 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  oi 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  suiScient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  viith  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  im~ 
pervious  to  such  vermin  ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  mure  feet,  as  required,  it  torms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 
Prices. — IS  ins.  high,  9d. ;  24  ins..  Is, ;  30  ins..  Is.  3d. ;  and 
36  ins..  Is.  6<Z.  per  lin  eal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  lOU  yanls,  18  ins.  vdde,  will  cost      . .  £3  15    0 

Do.        of  lOn  yards,  24  ins.  wide  . .         ,.500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  , .         ..650 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  . .         . .     7  10     0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 

at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry.yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
,  tance  requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
;  ments  by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
!  principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
i  Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

1  C.  D.  Young  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
!  strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
!  the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-:nch  at  Is.  is  eoual  to  24 
[  yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  widih,  at  Sd. 
;  per  yard.  Samples  f.tr  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 
1  C.  D.  Young  i  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
\  and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 
I      Workmen  sent  to  al!  parrs  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 


EPPS'  COLLECTIONS  of  KITCHEN 
GARDEN  SEEDS. 
No.  1  contains  the  following  quantities,  and  are  of  the 
best  and  newest  kinds,  being  a  sufficient  supply  for  a  no- 
bleman's large  establishment:  26  quarts  Pea=,"  12  quarts 
Beans,  4  oz.  Beet,  1  oz.  Borecole,  6  oz.  Broccoli,  1  oz.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  i  oz.  Buda  Kale,  7  oz.  Cabbage,  10  oz.  Carrot,  2  oz. 
Cauliflower,  2  oz.  Celery,  3  lbs.  Cress,  4  pkts.  Cucumber,  2  oz. 
Endive,  2  oz.  Leek,  6  oz.  Lettuce,  3  pkts.  Melon,  2  quarts 
Mustard,  10  oz.  Onion,  4  oz.  Parsley,  6  oz.  Parsnio,  2  oz.  bavoy, 
3  pints  Radish,  1  oz.  Scorzonera,  2  quarts  Spinach,  2  lbs. 
Turnips,    1  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow,   1  oz.  Salsafv,  and  12  pkts. 

Herbs,  Chili,  Capsicum,  &c.  "       ...£3    3    0 

No.  2,  two-thirds  of  the  above        :;    2    0 

No.  3,  one-third  ditto  .110 

No.  4. — This   collection  is  suScient  for  a  gentleman 

having  a  moderate  sized  garden  0  12    6 

The  great  satisfaction  these  collections  have  ^Uen  to  some 
of  the  principal  families  in  England.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and, 
Wales  induces  W.  J.  Epps  with  confidence  to  tuiicit  im-ther 
patronage.  The  collections  contain  this  year  15  per  cent,  more 
than  last,  and  quite  equal  in  quality.  Descriptive  Sted  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  applicauon.  All  orders  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  Post-office  order  from  unknown  purchasers.  No 
charge  made  for  packing,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  to  any 
railway  station  in  London. — Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Seed  Establishment,  High-street,  Maidstone. 

%*  Cole's  Superb  Dwarf  Red  Celery,  Is.  per  packet. 


"BROMHAM  HALL"  GREEN  FLESH  MELON, 
Is  the  finest  flavoured  in  the  World. 
T^  DWARD  TILEY  having  become  posses.sed  of  the 
-i-J  whole  stock  of  Seed  of  th<it  verv  supsrior  Melon  called 
"BROMHAM  HALL"  GREEN  FL'sSH  MELON,  respecU 
fully  invites  the  attention  of  the  public  generally,  to  the  supe- 
riority of  this  over  all  other  5>Ielons  ever  yet  sent  oar.  It  was 
forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle-  July  22d, 
184S,  for  his  jadgnaent,  and  he  was  of  decided  opinion  thas 
the  Brombam  Hall  Melon  v.as  t^e  finest  flavoured  fruit  he  had 
ever  tasted.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Ohiswick  Exhibition, 
July  11,  1S49,  where  it  was  awarded  by  the  judges  the  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  for  the  best  flavoured  green,  flesh  Melon.  It 
was  agrfin  sent  to  Dr.  Lindlet,  August  11th,  1349  :  "*  We  have 
received  your  Bromham  Hall  'Telon,  it  was  much  over  ripe, 
nevertheless  it  was  by  far  the  best  flavoured  iielon  we  ever 
tasted."  I:  was  again  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Rooms,  Regent-street,  September  4th,  1349,  and  was  again 
pronounced  by  the  judges  to  be  the  best  flavoured  Melon  they 
ever  tasted,  and  was  awarded  the  Banksiau  iledal.  The  fruit 
is  very  handsome — it  is  round  shaped,  hollow  crown,  beau.i- 
fuliy  nected,  thin  skin,  flesh  very  firm  and  solid,  melting 
flavour,  vei-y  free  setter,  and  abundant  bearer.  Weight,  from, 
3  lbs.  to  4ilb5.  It  has  been  found  to  do  well  during  the 
summer,  without  bottom  heat.  It  maybe  as  easily  grown  by 
an  amateur  in  a  frame  as  the  common  Tegetable  MaiTow. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  it  for  the  fruiterer,  as  it  ^^ll  re- 
tain its  fine  flavour  for  a  considerable  time  after  being  cut. 
Sold  in  packets  of  6  seeds,  2s.  6d. ;  larger  do.  of  15  seeds,  ds. 
Also  the  following  fine  varieties  can  be  highly  recommended 
all  true :  s.  d. 

Queen  Melon  16  per  packet. 

Bowood  Green  Flesh        10        ,, 

Beechwood  do 10        ,, 

Windsor  prize  do.,  Is. ;  Emperor  ..10  ., 
Fleming's  Treniham  Hybrid  ..  ..10  ., 
Duncan  Green  Flesh  do.  improved  , .  1  0  ,, 
Hampton-court  Green  Flesh  - .  ..10  „ 
Egvptian  do.  do.       improved  10        „ 

FIRST     PRIZE    CUCUMBER,     VIC- 

TORY  OF  BATH        2    0 

Gordon's  White  Spine  ..-  ..  ..16  „ 
These  two  Cucumbers  are  unequalled  for  their  superiority 
for  exhibition,  baring  been  thoroughly  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  hundreds  of  growers.  They  will  be  found  to  grow 
as  well  out  of  doors  on  a  ridge,  or  against  a  wall,  during  the 
summer  months,  as  a  common  ridge  Cucumber  ;  also  equally 
as  productive.     Length,  from  20  to  26  inches. 

N.B.  It  is  with  regret  we  state  that  numerous  parties  have 
been  disappointed  by  purchasing  an  inferior  variety  under  the 
name  of  Victory  of  Bath,  E.  T.  begs  to  say  it  ha.s  proved  not 
to  be  the  true  variety  sent  out  by  him. 

Lord  Ke\non's  Favourite  (winter  Cucumber),  a  very  scarco 
variety.  It  is  the  best  for  winter  cultivation  ever  yet  grown  ; 
it  is  very  hardy,  and  free  setter,  uud  never  shanks  off;  fruit 
very  handsome.  Length,  about  14  inches.  2s.  6'i.  per  packet. 
A  packet  of  each  of  the  three  varieties,  5s. ;  if  preferred,  al?o 
a  packet  of  the  Bromham  Hall  Melon  will  be  included  vcith  the 
three  Caciimbers  for  's. — Sold  byEowABD  Tiley,  Nurseryman, 
Seedsman,  and  Florist,  16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath.  A  re- 
mittance must  accompany  the  order,  either  in  cash  or  Id. 
postage  stamps. 


Abeivals  this  weze. 


English 
Irish    .... 
Foreign  , 

Imperial 

ATEB.A.QE8. 

Dec.    29 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
lulO 


Barlev. 
Qts.' 
2740 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
2330 


Feb. 


13.. 

19.. 

26.. 

2.. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 

Duties  on  Fo- 

reign  Grain 


Wheat. 

Babley. 

Oats,  j  Rte. 

Beaks. 

39j  4d 

40  0 

41  1 
41    0 
40    1 
S?    i 

2.ij  9dll.5!  6d'2is  0<( 
•25  11   11.5  10   i24  11 
28    4  ;i5    6   123    4 
20    -S  llG    0    23    9 
2.5     0  '15  10    21    2 
25    4  !l5    2    23  10 

2CslId 
26  11 
26    6 
20    6 
26    1 
26    6 

40    2 

25  11 

15    8    23     6 

26    5 

I     0 

10      10 

1       0 

Flour. 
620  sacks 
—  brls. 
Peas. 


I  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING   AND  HEATING 

-RV  HOT  W./iTER. 
,  BOILERS  OF  .«,L  SIZES  TO  BE  >=£-»  rS"  OPERATION 
WARRANTED  THE  BEST. 


i  29s  Od 
5 


28 
27 
28 
27 


1     0 
Fluctaations  in  the  last  ^  weeks*  Com  Averages. 
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LiVEEpoor,.  TcESTSAT,  Fee.  5.— The  arrivals  of  Wheat  have 
lieen  mod^rn-e.  During  the  past  week  the  tr:ide  generally  has 
been  very  inacnvp,  und  confidence  seems  to  have  left  ue.  The 
ftosfiX^SF  at  i>'.ir  Corn  Exchange  ihis  morning  was  asain  on  a 
very  m-'dera'-e  scale  ;  indeed,  so  little  was  done  in  Wheat  and 
Floiir  that  it  is  hard  to  make  an  alteraiion  in  thp  orices  of 
Tuesday.  Oats  declined  ^d.  to  Id.  per  bushel,  and  Egyptian 
Be;in3  Is.  per  qr.  Barley  and  Pe^^  were  both  much  neglected. 
Indian  Corn  was  Cd,  per  qr.  cheaper. 


J    WEEKS  AND  Co.,  Kin^'s-^lv.d,  Chelse.-x,  HoRTictn,- 
•    TORAL  AECRITEOT.';.  HoTOOUSE  BDILDEH3,  and  HoT-WATES 

Appabatcs  Manufactcrehs.  solicit  an  inspection  of  their 
variovis  WorVs  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  every  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  economical  of  any  in  u?e.  The  largpst  size  Boiler  i-t  now 
effectually  heating  rhree  extensive  rani.'es  of  Forcing-houses, 
23'>  feet  by  22  feet,  all  Span  Roofs  and  Infcy,  containing  upwards 
of  50.000  cubical  feer  of  air  Also  various  small  and  interme- 
diate size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  continue 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rauirements  now  in  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Hot- 
house?. Greenhouses.  Conservatories,  Forcing-pits,  Frames, 
Glass  L'iirhts,  .tc.  A  very  extensive  collection  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plant?,  which  yre  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
Estim^ites.  and  CataloL'ues  forwarded  on  application. 
J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


FERN  SEEDS,  Ac. 

GEORGE  BENNETT  begs  to  inform  the  lovers  of 
FERNS,  that  he  has  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  rare 
and  valuable  Fern  Seed  (sent  home  from  New  Zealand  by  the 
late  Curator  of  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Gardens),  which  he' pur- 
poses selling  at  the  reduced  price  of  2^.  Gd.  per  packet  (adver- 
tised in  the  Gardeners'  Journal  in  August,  iHid,  at  10s.  6-7.  per 
packet,.  The  names  of  the  varieties  are  as  follows:  2^o.  1, 
Todea  sp.,  variety  Australis  or  Black  Tree-fern;  No.  2,  Also- 
phylla  meduUaris,  fine  variety  ;  No.  3.  Cyathea  dealbata,  fine 
silvery.leaved  Tree-fern;  No.  4,  Mixed  varieties  of  Hymeno- 
phyllum,  Trichoroanes,  Adiantums,  Aspleoiums,  Lomd.ria, 
Niphobo;us,  Pteris,  Cyatheas  ;  No.  5,  iliied  varieties  of  Also- 
pbyila  dealData  or  Silver  Tree-fern. 

G.  B.  has  also  a  quantity  of  valuable  Shells  from  the  above 
country,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  the  seeds  of  Tasus  sp.,  grows  on 
the  highest  mountains  in  New  Zealand.  He  has  also  for  sale  a 
valuable  collection  of  rare  specimens  of  Ferns  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, of  which  printed  Catalogues,  with  a  list  of  prices, 
may  be  bad  on  application  to  Geobge  Bennett,  Brandon 
LoJge,  near  Coventry,  Warwickshire. 

A.  remittance  must  accompany  the  order,  either  in  postage 
stamps  or  Post-ofiSce  order,  made  payable  ac  Coventry  Post- 
office,  to  G.  B.,  as  above. 

PLANTING  SEASON. 

ALFRED  HALSTON  be,os  to  int'orni  planters  he  has 
still  a  large  proportion  of  his  Nursery  Stock  to  dispose 
of.  which,  in  consequence  of  having  relinquished  the  trade,  he 
offers  at  very  reduced  nrices.  The  Stock  comjui^es  everv 
variety  of  ORNAMENTAL.  FRUIT,  and  FOREST  TREES', 
and  aU  the  best  kind  of  SHRUBS  in  cultivation,  i.o  espence 
having  been  spared  in  the  collection,  and  from  tbe  1  ght  nature 
of  tbe'soil  in  which  it  has  grown,  the  plants  have  >A\  h  mass 
of  fibrous  root,  which  causes  them  to  grow  most  luxuriantly 
afcer  being  transplanted. 
A.B.  particularly  recommends  tbe  following  ;  Common  Laurel, 
9  inches  to  1  foot,  15s.  ;  1  to  2  feet,  305. ;  2  to  4  feet,  40s. ;  4  lo  6 
feet,  SOa.  per  1000.  Portugal  Laurels.  1  to  2  feer,  10s.  per  lUO. 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  1  to  2  feet,  30s.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  tOs. ;  4  to 
o  feet,  lOOs.  per  100.  Ghent  Azaleas  of  all  tbe  fineac  kinds, 
specimen  plants,  -Js.  Gd.  each  ;  smaller  ditto,  <.k^.  per  dozen. 
Rhododendron  ciimpauulatum,  caucasicum,  catawbiensis,  <tc., 
100s.  per  100.  Standard  Roses  of  all  the  finest  sorts,  12s.  per 
oozen.  A  large  stock  of  Evergreen  Oak  in  pot^  and  trans- 
planted ;  also  c*'Uimou  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Birch,  Jierberis, 
ilornbeam.  Privet,  &c. 

Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  remittances.  Orders  amount- 
ing to  51  deliveredfree.— Poole  Nursery,  Dorset. 
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Salejs  fig  auction. 

MESSRS.  LODDIQES'  CELEBRATED,  ARBORETUM  FOR 
SALE  BY  AUCTION. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  NURSERYMEN. 
Tl/J  R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  favoured  with  instructions 
IVx  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  to  submit  for  nnre- 
served  competition,  on  the  premises,  on  MONDAY,  ith  March, 
and  several  following  days,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of 
the  Senior  Partner,  the  FIRST  PORTION  OF  THEIR  UN- 
RIVELLED  ARBORETUM,  comprising  many  thousand  iveU- 
grov^-n  specimens  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  affording  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  engaged  in 
Ornamental  Planting  an  opportunity  which  has  never  before 
occurred. —  Catalogues  are  preparing,  and  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  10  days  prior  to  the  sale,  on'^the  premises,  and  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Stevens,  38,  King-street,  Covent-garden.  London. 

TO   NOBLEMEN    AND   GENTLEMEN    ENGAGED    IN 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING,  AND  THE  TRADE. 
A  large  parcel  of  Arancaria  imbricata,  and  Cedrus  Deodara, 
two  of  the  most  noble  Ornamental  Trees  ever  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  a  few  other  hardy  ConifeiEe. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  directed  to  sell  by  Auction, 
ac  his  Great  Room,  33,  King-s'reet,  Covent-garden,  on 
THURSDAY.  Feb.  21,  at  11  for  12  o'clock  precisely.  1100 
Cedrus  Deodara,  1  to  2  feet ;  500  Arancaria  imbricata,  1  foot  to 
IS  inches  ;  12  fine  specimens  of  Taxodium  sempervirens,  from 
5  to  S  feet,  and  100  strong  plants  IS  inches  ;  10  Taxodium  pin- 
natum :  25  Pinus  patula ;  100  Cupressus  torulosus ;  and  6 
Gordon  Island  Cypress. — May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and 
morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  (by  enclosing  a  penny 
stamp)  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Stevens^  38,  King-street,  Covent-garden, 
London.  __^^ 


BROMPTON  PARK  NURSERY. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Mr.  John  Sangster,  and  Mr. 
Kobert  Donald,  trustees  to  the  above  estate,  to  submit  to  an 
unreserved  sale  (a%  the  whole  roust  be  cleared  off  on  or  before 
Lady-day  next',  a  large  portion  of  valuable  stock  still  unsold, 
consisting  of  the  well  known  celebrated  collection  of  Standard, 
Dwarf,  Maiden,  and  Trained  Fruit  Trees,  and  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  Evergreens,  Deciduous  Shrubs,  and  Ornamental  Trees ; 
together  with  the  Greenhouses,  fitted  up  with  new  and  im- 
proved Hot-water  Apparatus.  The  sale  to  commence  on 
MONDAY,  the  25th  February,  and  five  following  days,  at  11 
o'clock  each  day.^May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale.  Cata- 
logues (lij.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers)  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex.  If  sent  by  post. 
Is.  6d.  each. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
cent decease  of  Mr.  John  Ronalds,  of  Brentford,  the  old- 
established  and  extensive  BUSINESS  OF  MESSRS.  HUGH 
RONALDS  AND  SONS,  of  that  place. — For  particulars,  apply 
on  the  premises  ;  or  to  Mr.  E.  Ronalds,  109,  Upper  Thames- 
street  ;  or  to  Mr.  G,  B.  Townsend,  Accountant,  -19,  Leadenhall- 
street,  London. 


AMERICAN   PLANTS. 

"jl/TR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  has  received  instructions 
-l-'JL  from  an  eminent  firm  to  sell  by  Auction,  at  the  Bromp- 
ton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham-road,  Brompton.  one  mile  from 
Hyde-park  Corner,  on  WEDNESDAY,  February  13,  1S50,  at 
12  o'clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  500  Rhododendrons,  2  to 
-i  feet,  150  Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  and  other  American  plants, 
comprising  Azaleas,  Andromedas,  Sedums,  Ericas,  &c.  ;  -luO 
Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing  Roses,  a  quantity  of  strong 
Tines  and  Fig  Trees,  Ilex  Cunninghami,  Cupressus,  Daphne, 
Pinus,  Garrya  elliptica,  Lycium  horridura,  ttc. ;  a  quantity  of 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  comprising  Scarlet  Chestnut, 
Ailanihus,  Thorn,  Weeping  Cherry,  American  Willow,  Tulip 
Tree,  ire.  ;  Ribes,  Caragana,  Coioneaster,  Benthamia,  Cjtissus, 
Hibiscus,  ic.  ;  with  orhtr  miscellaneous  stock,  comprising 
Pyrus  japonica,  Clematis,  and  other  creepers  ;  Victoria  Rhu- 
barb, Asparagus,  Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes,  and  a  quantity 
of  Bulbs  and  Bulbous  Roots. — May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and 
morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  principal  Seed 
Shops,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Bromptjn  Nursery,  Fulham- 
road,  Brompton. 


CHELSEA. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  BUILDERS,  and  Others. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  has  been  favoured  with  in- 
siructions  from  Messrs.  "Wm.  Dennis  and  Co.,  to  sell  by 
Auction,  on  the  premises,  Kini;'--road,  Chelsea,  opposite 
Cremorne  Gardens,  on  JIONDAY,  February  25th,  ISoO,  and 
two  folUiwing  days,  at  12  o'clock,  each  without  reserve  tto 
clear  the  land  taken  ior  building  purposes),  a  large  portion  of 
the  NURSERY  STO'-K,  comprising  a  quantity  of  Aucuba, 
Bully,  Box,  and  other  Evergreens  ;  Mulberry  tr<ies  of  all  sizes  ; 
the  prizi  collection  of  Gooseberries  ;  the  new  silver  striped  Ivy  ; 
iarg^?  Irish  Ivies ;  yellow  Jasmine  and  ether  Greeners ;  a 
quantity  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs;  a  choice  coliection 
of  standard  Plums  and  other  Fruit  trees,  with  a  quantity  of 
Moss  Rose  stools  and  layers,  and  other  Roses  in  cbtiice 
varieties  ;  also  a  quantity  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Geraniums, 
Aloe,  Yucca,  &c. — May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale, 
and  Catalogues  had  {Gd.  each,  returnable  to  purchapei'sj  on  the 
premi  es  ;  ut  the  priEcipal  Seed-shops  :  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Brompton  Nursery,  Fulham-road,  Bi'ompion,  London. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLOKISIS,  AND  OTHERS. 
THE  STOCK  OF  A  FLORIST. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  sell  by  Auctioa,  at  the 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulbam-road,  Brompton 
(.>ne  mile  Irjm  Hyde  Park  Corner)  on  WEDNESDAY,  Feb.  19, 
1S5U,  at  I'i  o'clock  precisely,  wichout  reserve,  a  quantity  of 
large  specimens  of  Camellia,  Erica,  Azale^  indica,  Acacia 
armata..  Epacris,  »fcc.  ;  with  1500  Greenhouse  Planes,  in  clioice 
variety,  comprising  Camellia,  Oleander,  Epacris,  Azalea,  Cras- 
sula,  Corrjea,  Cytissus,  and  otber  Piants  in  bloom;  and  also 
300  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses. — May  be  viewed  on  the  morning 
of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  o'  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton 
Nur-^ery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  London, 


COCHIN  CHINA  EOWLS.— iNew-laid  Eggs  lor 
setting  may  be  had  by  applying  by  letter,  post  paid,  to 
"W,  0.,  at  Mr.  McLachlan's,  6,  Bircain-Iane,  Lombard-street, 
London. 

IMPORTANT  TO  MlLLfciRS  AND  OTHi^iUS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  a  FLOUR  MILL,  of  excellent 
construction  and  unrivalled  situation,  driving  four  pair's  of 
French  stones,  combining  advantages  in  transit  oi  goods  both 
by  rail  and  water  scarcely  equalled.  The  whole  nev/  and  in 
full  work.  Any  one  wishing  to  treat  tor  the  above  is  requested 
to  apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  G.  F.,  at  Mr.  Symes',  Cheese 
Factjr,  Temple-s;reet,  Bristol. 


''pu  BE  SOLD,  OK    LET,    under    pecuhar   circum- 

-*-  stances,  and  upon  very  advantageous  terms,  a  series  of 
Forcing  and  Succession  GRAPERIES,  PEACH  and  PLANT 
HOUSES,  upon  which  a  large  sum  has  been  expended  to  bring 
them  into  a  high  state  of  bearing.  To  a  purchaser,  any  reason- 
able accommodation  will  be  given  for  payment. — Apply  to  Mr, 
Pahso>s,  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  30,  Marine-parade, 
iJrighton. 


TO  BS  LET  for  a  term  of  7,  14,  or  21  years, 
and  entered  upon  immediately,  NORTHFLEET  GREEN 
FARM,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Nortbfleet,  Kent,  containing 
1S6  acres  (more  or  less)  of  superior,  dry,  Arable  and  Hop  Land, 
with  suitable  Dwelling-house  and  Agricultural  l^uildings.  The 
iHCi-«ming  tenant  will  enter  without  valuation. — For  particular 
Mpp!y  tn  %VALTEa  D.  JoNEs,  E^q  ,  Lancyck,  near  Newcastle 
E-a)l\n,  Wales ;  and,  to  view  the  F;irni,  to  J.  Breschley,  E^q  , 
Wombrt'ell-hailj  near  Gra^eseod,  Kent. 


SUPERB  RANUNCULI.— The  present  being  the 
usual  month  for  planting,  we  beg  to  recommend  the  follow- 
ing. The  new  varieties  have  been  selected  ■^rith  great  care,  of 
first  rate  sorts,  from  immense  quantities  of  seedlings  ;  and  for 
vigorous  growth  and  free  flowering  are  far  preferable  to  the 
older  varieties.  Se  ections.  in  strong  roots,  at  the  following 
reasonable  charges,  with  printed  instructions  for  planting  and 
treatment. 

RANUNCULUS.— Free  by  post.  £    s.  d. 

50  Splendid  new  varieties,  with  names  , .        .,200 

25  do.  do.  do.  ,.         ..120 

50  Fine  older  varieties,  do.  ,.        ,,    0  15    0 

25  do.  do.  ....     0    S    0 

100  Finest  mixed 0  10     0 

100  Fine  mixed,  55.  ;  or  free  by  post  for  ..         ..     0     G    0 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  seedling  varieties  may  be  had. 
Remittances  are  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Bass  and  Brown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

PLANTING  SEASON.— NURSERY  GROUNDS, 
RED  LODGE,  NORTH  STONEHAM,  NEAR  SOUTH- 
AMPTON.—  An  unlimited  supply  of  everv  description  of 
FOREST,  FRUIT.  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AMERI- 
CAN PLANTS,  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  may  be  pro- 
cured from  these  extensive  grounds,  at  the  most  reaeonable 
prices,  printed  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  of  the  pro- 
prietor, WM.  ROGERS,  Sen,,  Nueseetman  and  Contracting 
Plantee. 

Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  1  to  2  feet,  adapted  for  extensive 
Forest  or  Coppice  Planting,  usually  sold  by  the  thousand  ;  and 
also  of  a  large  size,  for  Ornamental  Planting  or  immediate 
effect,  from  3  to  12  feet,  the  prices  varying  from  25s.  to  51.  p.  100. 

Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  15s.  to  303.  per  1000  ;  Spanish  Chestnut, 
20$.,  30s.,  and  40s. ;  Larch  Fii',  7s.  6d.  to  20s.  ;  Spruce,  203.,  30s., 
and  iOs. ;  Scotch,  10s.,  15s  ,  and  20s.  ;  Pinaster,  10s.,  15s.,  and 
20s. ;  Sea  Pine,  adapted  for  exposure  to  the  sea,  153.,  25s.,  and 
40s.  :  Mahonia,  for  cover,  40s.  to  SOs.  ;  Hazel,  15s.,  20s.,  and 
355.;  English  Oak,  15s.,  20s.,  and  40s. ;  Poplar,  20s.,  30s.,  and 
40s. ;  Quicks,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  10s. 

Planting  contracted  for  to  any  extent  from  51.  to  20t.  p.  acre. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Rhododendron  ponticum,  2  to  6  inches,  20s.,  40s.,  and  SOs.  per 
1000  ;  1  foot,  single  stems,  fit  for  working,  10s.  per  100  ;  1^  to 
2  feet,  strong,  20s.  to  40s.  per  100,  fit  for  planting  out  at  once  to 
cover ;  4  to  6  feet,  single  stem,  for  working  the  beautiful 
scarlet  and  other  fine  kinds,  50s.  per  100.  Tree  Rhododendrons 
may  thus  become  as  generally  cultivated  as  Tree  Roses. 
Sca'rlet  Rhododendrons,  ISs.  per  dozen  ;  hybrid  scarlet,  blue, 
lilac,  and  white,  with  large  handsome  trusses  of  flowers,  4  to 
6  inches.  25s.;  1  foot,  40s.  per  100;  Kalmia  latifolja,  2  to  4 
inches,  8s.  to  12s.  Gd.  per  100  ;  1  to  2  feet,  blooming  buds,  50s. 
per  100  ;  2  to  3  feet,  fine,  75s,  per  100  ;  Epigaa  repens,  SOs.  per 
100  ;  and  all  other  American  plants  at  equally  low  prices. 

Dwarf  Rose  Stocks  for  working,  Ss.  per  loO  ;  Single  Ca- 
mellias.. 25s.,  10s.,  and  50s.  per  100,  fit  for  working ;  Double 
Camellias,  of  sorts,  on  own  roots,  G  to  9  inches,  l2s.  per  dozen  ; 
Pmus  (Abies)  Douglasi,  from  seed,  6  to  9  inches,  lOi.  per  100  or 
SOs.  per  dozen  ;  Arbutus,  6  to  12  inches,  Ss.  to  12s.  per  100  ;  1  to 
Vi  foot,  20s.  per  100  ;  2  feet.  30s.  per  lOU  ;  Laurel,  Ss.  to  20s.  per 
100  ;  Laurustinus,  bedded,  40s.  per  1000,  Ss.per  100  ;  Variegated 
Holly,  1  foot,  253.  per  100;  Clematis  azurea  granditiora,  6s.  per 
dozen,  42s.  per  100;  Deutzia  scabra,  2  feet,  12s.  Gd,  per  100 ; 
Common  China  Hose.  12s.  Gd.  per  100  ;  Tree  Roses  of  the  most 
select  kinds,  61  per  100  ;  Dwarf  Roses,  50  sorts,  named,  SOs.  per 
loo  ;  Double  White,  Double  Red,  and  New  Crimson  Thorns, 
40s.  per  loO,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  Large  Dutch  Honeysuckles,  12s.  6d. 
per  100  ;  Giant  Irish  Ivy,  Ss.  per  100. 

Tlie  prices  are  for  wholesale,  if  ordered  in  less  quantities  a 
higher  price  will  be  charged.  All  orders  above  61.  carriage 
paid  to  London. 

American  purchaser.s  will  find  great  advantages  in  procuring 
their  supplies  from  these  grounds,  from  their  proximity  to  the 
Docks  wnence  the  American  Steam-packets  take  their  de- 
parture, thus  saving  the  delay  and  expenses  of  Land  Carriage. 


^/S  ESSRS.  J.  AND  K.  BROWN'S  CATALOGUE  for 
i'X  1S50,  contains  all  that  is  new  and  useful  in  Exotic  and 
Hardy  Plants  and  Shrubs.  Sent  free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 
Orders  for  any  of  the  following  are  respectlully  sohcited- 

Habdt  American  Plants.  s.  d. 

.Andromeda  florlbunda,  fine  established  plants,  well  set 

with  bloom,  per  dozen  20    0 

25  Azaleas,  new  hardy  Belgian  varieties,  on  their  own 

roots,  wivh  flower-buds,  one  uf  a  sort,  by  name  . .  20     0 

25   American  Azaleas,  do.  do.  do.  ..15     0 

6  Andromedas  of  sorts,  including  floribunda  ..SO 

6  Kalmias,  and  6  Ledums,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10  0 
25  Hardy  American  Shrubs,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10  6 
12  Rhododendions,  including  scarlet,   white,  and  rose, 

hardy  vaiieties  ..         ..         , .  12    0 

New  Hnrdy  Yellow  Rhododendrons,  each  7s.  6d.  to  10     6 

Hybrid MhoiodendroDS,  extra  fine,  with  30  to  50  bloom 

buds,  each 2s.  6d.  to    3     6 

G  Fine  Hardy  Magnolias,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10    6 

Hardy  Heatbs  and  Yaceiniums,  ditto  ditto,  per  doz.  ..80 


pOLE'S  SUPERB  SOLID  RED  CELERY.— This 
V>'  fine  Celery  has  given  such  entire  satisfaction,  not  only  for 
the  great  size  to  which  it  attains,  but  for  its  unequalled  crisp- 
ness  and  exquisite  nut^like  flavour,  that  it  needs  no  furtlier  re- 
commendation. Seed  may  be  had  genuine  from  the  gi-ower 
William  Cole,  Dartford,  Kent,  in  sealed  packets,  Is.  6d.  each' 
or  the  amount  in  postage  stamps  ;  also  of  Messrs.  J.  and  J*. 
Fhazeb,  Leyton,  Essex ;  Mr.  BuNTABn,  Maidstone,  Kent  ■ 
Mr.  Ceipps,  Tunbridge  Weils,  Kent  ;  Mr.  Dentee.  82,  Grace- 
church-street,  London;  Mr.  Tilet,  Id',  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath- 
Mr.  Feancis.  Hertford;  Mr.  Milner,  Bradford.  Yoriishire  ; 
Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Faieeaien,  Clapham,  near  London  ;  Messrs' 
Gaeawat,  Mates,  and  Co.,  Bristol ;  and  of  Mr.  Smith,  Wes- 
teroam,  Kent ;  Mr.  Pontet,  Nurseryman,  Plvmeuth  ;  and  Mr. 
IvEET,  Nurseryman,  Peckham,  Surrey;  Messrs.  AacniBALD 
Wood  and  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Worcester  •  and 
Mr.  Pope,  Nurseryman,  Gib  Heath,  near  Birmingham.  ' 
^t=  A  liberal  aiiow?mce  to  the  trade. 
W.  Cole  further  states,  injustice  to  himself  and  agents  that 
his  entire  stock  of  seed  saved  in  1S49  is  in  his  possession  and 
that  of  his  agents,  from  whom  it  may  be  had  new  and  ■^euuine 
bearing  his  name  and  address  printed  on  the  envelopef 

RUIT  TREES  and  SHRUBS  AT  HALF  PRICE, 
NOW  ON  SALE  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS,  BY 
WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  PLYMOUTH. 
In  consequence  of  the  South  Devon  Railway  Com.' 
pany  having  taken  away  a  large  portion  of  our  Union- 
road  Nursery,  we  are  compelled  to  make  some  exte.v- 
siTE  ALTEHATiONs,  and  OS  the  whole  of  the  ground  must 
be  cleared  tvilhin  four  week's^  we  have  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  offering  the  stock  at  half  the  usual  prices. 

PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and  APRICOTS.— Dwarf  (rainet? 
trees,  2s.  Gd.  each ;  smaller  ditto.  Is.  Gd.  each  ;  nice  cut  backs. 
Is.  each.  A  few  very  large  trained  trees  in  a  bearing  state, 
from  5s.  to  7s,  6d.  each,  comprising  Royal  George,  Koblesse 
Chancellor,  Newingtou,  and  some  ofthe  best  sorts  in  cultiva'.ion! 

PEARS. — Several  hundred  fine  round-headed  trees  at  Is.  Gd. 
each,  worth  3s.  Gd.  and  ds.  each,  comprising  all  the  bestsorts  in 
cultivation. 

GRAPE  YINES.— All  the  best  sorts,  ^  to  6  feet.  Is.  Gd.  each. 

ARBUTUS. — Fine  plants  in  pots,  12  to  IS  inches,  6s.  per  doz. 

ILEX  OAK.— Fine  plants  in  pots,  and  bushy,  from  15  inches 
to  24  inches  in  height,  5s.  per  dozen,  worth  Is.  each.  Four- 
year-old  seedlings,  out  of  boxes,  sixpence  per  doz, 

BOX  EDGING,  3rf.  per  yard. 

RASPBERRIES,  "Rendle's  Laege  Beehive."— This  U  a 
large  handsome  variety,  very  prolific,  and  delicious  flavour, 
and  has  given  the  most  complete  satisfaction.  Strong  Canes, 
20s.  per  luO,  or  os.  per  doz.     *'  Youell's  Fastolff,"  10s.  per  lOO. 

CEDARS  OF  LEBANON.— We  hHve  a  large  stock  of  these 
in  pots.  Good  plants,  3  feet,  36s.  per  dozen.  Large  handsome 
plants  in  pot?,  4  to  6  feet,  os.  each ;  or  one  quarter  the  price 
usually  charged. 

BLACK  NAPLES  CURRANTS.— Very  superior  to  the  old 
sort,  Gs.  per  dozen. 

GOOSEBERRIES.— Some  of  the  very  best  varieties  in  cuUi- 
vation,  30s.  per  100. 

PORTUGAL  LAURELS.— An  immense  stock  will  be  sold 
unusually  low.  Fine  plants,  IS-inch,  busby,  SOs.  per  100  ;  3  feet, 
SOs.  per  iOO  ;  4  feet,  40s.  per  100. 

BE  RBERIS,  or  MAHONIA  AQUIF  OLI  A.— A  very  large  quan- 
tity, 18  inches,  16s.  per  100.  This  is  a  fine  shrub  for  underwood. 

Weigela  rosea,  strong  plants,  12  inchesj  Gs.  per  dozen  ;  Par- 
nettia  roucronata  and  floribunda,  Gs.  per  doz. ;  Ribes,  double 
red,  and  albidum,  strong  plants,  IS  inches,  9s.  per  dozen. 

Remittance,  or  reference  in  London,  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

All  orders  above  ol.  will  he  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any  of  the  stations  on  the  South  Devon^  Bristol  and 
Exeter,  or  Great  Western  Railways.  Steamers  from 
this  port  to  London,  Dublin^  Cork,  Falmouth,  Belfast 
and  GlasgozOf  three  times  a  week. 

The  South  Devon  Railway  is  now  open  to  Plymouth,  the 
Station  being  adjoining  our  premises.  For  Catalogues,  and 
furtber  information,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLEand  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth 

FIRST  ORDERS  V/ILL  HA.VE  THE  PREFER- 
ENCE; AS  THEY  WILL  BE  EXECOTED  IN 
STRICT  ROTATION. 

ESTABLISHED  17SG. 


50  Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  by  name        . .         . .  16  0 

12  Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name,  in  pots  . .     9  0 

Standard  anil  half-standard  Roses,  per  dozen.   12s.  and  15  0 

Green  and  Black  Tea  plants,  quite  hardy,  per  dozen      . .  15  0 

New  Crims  m  Moss  Rose,  per  doz.                  6  0 

Bourbon  Roses,  superior  sorts,   Rose  La  Reine  and  Per- 
petual Queen,  per  dozen         10  6 

12  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  one  of  a  sort,  blooming  plants. .  25  0 

12  Choice  Camellias,  by  name,  ditto               ditto            . .  30  0 

50  Choice  Greenhouse  Plants,  one  of  a  sort,  byname     . .  45  0 

24  Choice  Ericas,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  ,.  ..  15  0 
First-rate  Show  PinUs,  per  dozen  6s.  and  9  0 
First-rate  Carnations  and  Picotees,  per  dozen  9s.  and  12  0 
First-rate  Pansiei,  per  dozen  ..  .,  Gs.  and  9  0 
Cinerarias   and   Calceolarias,    show  varieties,    strong 

plants,  per  dozen             ...            ...             ...            9s.  to  12  0 

Verbenas  and  Petunias,  best  new  sorts,  per  dozen       ...     5  0 

12  Pffionies.  double  white  and  black,  of  sores         8  0 

25  Choice  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  named        7  6 

Choice  Fbuit  Teees. 
Fine  Dwarf  and  Standard  Trained  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,    Plums,  Pears,   and  Cherries  ;  the  best   and 
most  approved  sorts  of  these  respective  lands,  true  to 

name,  2s.  Gd.  each,  or,  per  dozen                24  0 

Untrained  or  maiden  ditto,  Is.  Gd  each,  or,  per  dozen  . .  15  0 

Fine  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  per  dozen     3  0 

Strong  Ymes,  Figs,  and  Apples,  per  dozen             , .         . .  15  0 

Filberts,  new,  thiu  thell  and  red  skin,  per  doz.                 . .     3  0 

CrjpromeriH  japonica  and  6  Choice  Hardy  Pinus,          for  10  0 

Glycine  sinensis,  extra  fine  in  pots,  15  to  30  feet  each     . ,     3  6 
rl'Aver  Seeds,  IS  paper.-:,  5y.  ■  ZG  ditto,  lOs.  ;  of  the  most  ap- 
proved varieties,  scoi  free  by  post. 
Ytyetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds  supplied  in  large  or  small 
q.uantitTe3  -Albiou  Nursery,  Stoke  Newingtrju,  Loudou,  Fel>.-9. 


FINEST    LAWN    GRASS    SEEDS    AND    HOME-GROWN 

GARDEN  SEEDS,  sent  free  by  Rnilwav  and  hv  Post. 
qUTTON'S    PRICED    CATALOGUE    OF  SEEDS 
O   will  be  found  most  useful  to  all  interested  in  Horticulture 
and  Agriculture.     It  will  be  forwarded  gratis  on  receipt  of  ouy 
penny  stamp  for  postage. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON'S  COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  OF 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS,  are  now  iu  course  of  delivery, 
at  the  under-mentionea  Prices  : — 

No.  1,    '21.  2s.  No.  2.    li.  Is.  No.  3,  12s.  6(f. 

Reading  Seed  \Yarehouse,  Reading,  Berks, 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

BERNARD  SAUNDERS,  Nurseryman, &c.,  Jersey., 
begs  to  inform  the  Seed  Trade  that  he  has  for  sale  a  siiinll 
quantity  of  that  best  of  all  PEAS  for  a  late  crop,  the  BRITISIi 
QUEEN,  at  a  moderate  price,  for  casb.  This  Pea  first  origi- 
nated in  Jersey,  and  was  sent  out  by  B.  S.,  and  may  be  de^ 
pended  on  as  being  genuine.  Early  orders  are  requested,  as 
the  stock  is  small.  B.  S.'s  collection.s  of  Dwai-f  Apples  and 
Peara  stand  unrivalled  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  may  be 
relied  on  as  being  correct  to  name,  having  had  40  jeavh'  expe- 
rience in  their  correction  and  cultivation  ;  Catalogues  of  whicli 
may  be  obtained  on  prepaid  application. 

N.B. — This  Advertisement  will  hot  be  repeated. 


ON  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBER,— 500,000 
2-year  Seedling  Scorch  Fir.^,  superior  plants,  from  native 
Highland  seed,  at  6s.  per  lOMO  ;  500,OiSii  2-yef.r  Seedling  Larch  ; 
200,000  3  year  Seedling  Black  Norway  Spruce  ;  2i.iO,000  trans- 
planted dittij  ;  a  very  extensive  stock  of  Fancy  Pines,  v.z., 
Excelsa,  farlasiana,  Banksia,  Fraserii,  t-obiiis,  Grandis, 
Taurica,  Webbiana.  Piudrow,  Lambertiana,  ttc_.  ;  some  fine 
large  specimens  of  Cedrus  Deodara  and  Araucaria  imbricata, 
&c.  ;  a  large  stock  of  Irish  Yewe,  from  5  to  10  feet  high  ;  with 
a  very  extensive  stock,  all  sorts  aud  size^,  of  Nursery  Stock  iu 
general. 

James  Roy,  Jun.,  Ferry-hill  Nurseries,  Aberdeen,  Feb.  0. 

FRUIT    TREES,   FLOWER-BEDS,    &c— Garden 
Netting,  of  superior  qustlity,    f-T  preserving   Fruit  trees' 
from  frost,  tlisht,  aud  birds,  or  as  a  fence  for  rabbits,  fowls, 
pigeons,   Tulip  aod  Seed  beds,  can  be  had  iu  any  length  or 
quantity  at  S-i.  per  yar-i  2  yards  wide,  or  Gd.  per  yard  -i  yards 
wide,  from  JonN  King  Fjrlows,  Fishing  Rod  and  NetManu- 
factcry,   5,  Cruoked-lane,  London-bridge.     The  netting  being 
litnned  will  sT^nd   exposure   to  the  weather  for   many  years. 
Forwar-'cd  to  any  part  of  the  kin^jdom  on  receipt  of  pogt-oflice 
I  order,    nr    reference   in    town.      An    allowance   to    gardeners 
1  and  larie  consumers, — Copy  the   Address,   5.   Crooked-lane, 
;  toB4ofi-bridg«, 
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4,  Great  Rossell  arEEET, 
COVENT  Gaeden,  1350, 


JOHN       K  E  R  N  A  N 

Beffs  to  offer  a  Select  List  from  his 

GENERAL    CATALOGUE    OF    VEGETABLE   AND    FLOWEE    SEEDS, 

■WHICH   MAY   BE    RELIED    ON    WITH   CONFIDENCE   AS   THE   MOST   DESIRABLE   FOR   CULTIVATION. 


Peas.     Per  qt.—s.  d. 

Prince  Albert       f>  9 

Early  Racehorse 0  9 

SbUUng's  Early  Grotto  ...  1  0 
Thompson's  Early  Dwarf  0  9 
Pairbeard's    Early     Sur- 
prise       ...         1  0 

Fairbeard's  Champion,  of 

England             1  0 

Bedman's  Improved  Im- 
perial       0  9 

Blue  Scimetar      0  9 

Woodford,  or  Nonsuch...  0  9 
Knight's    Dwarf     Green 

Marrow              1  0 

Knight's  Tall  Green  ditto  1  0 

Yietoria  Marrow 1  0 

British  Queen       1  0 

With  all  other  varieties 
worth  cultivating. 


Beans. 


Per  qt. 

...  0    S 

...  0  s 

...  0  8 

...  0  s 

...  0  s 

0  9 


Early  Mazagau    

Sword  Longpod 

Hangdown  

Taylor's  Windsor 

Johnson's  Wonderful    ... 

Green  Genoa        

All  the  varieties  of  dwarf 
French  Beans 1     0 

Painted  Lady  and  Scarlet 

Runners 1    0 

Per  oz. 

Beet,  fine  London  Red  ...  0    G 

Beet,   Silver,   or   Seakale  0     6 

Beet,  Castelnaudary      ...  0     6 

Borecole,  dwarf  curled  ...  0    6 

Borecole  new  heading,  per 
paper      0     6 

Brussels  Sprouts  (foreign 
seed,  fine)  1    0 

Kohl  Rahi,  per  paper    ...  0    6 

Borecole,  red  and  white, 
variegated,  for  garnish- 
ing (very  beautiful)     ...  0    6 

Eroccoli.      Perez. 

Myatt's  Early  Purple  Cape  1  0 

MiUer's  Dwarf     1  0 

Chappell's  Cream           ...1  0 

Bowles's  Sulphur           ...  1  0 

Somner's  Lace  White    ...1  0 
Grange's  Early  White,— 
from  the  original  raissr  1 


Invisible  White 
Purple  Sprouting 
Brimstone 
Walcheren 
Imperial  Winter 
Hampton  Court 
Dwarf  Siberian    . 
Purple  Syrian 


Cabbage. 


Nonpareil 


Per  oz. 
...  0 


Shilling'-s  New  Queen,  fine  1 
Atkin's  Matchless  ...  1 

Heart-shaped     ...  ...  0 

Knight's  Early  Dwarf  ...  1 

Early  Yoi'k         0 

Early  Battersea  ...  0 

Peak'c's  Incomparable  ...  1 
Kobert's  Emperor  ...  1 

True  Cornish,  per  packet  0 

Perpetual  1 

Vangu-ard    (Winter)   per 

packet     0 

Large    Drumhead  —  (for 

cattle),  per  lb.  ...  2 

And  all  other    kinds  in 
cultivation. 

Carrot.       Per  oz. 

Early  Scarlet  Horn       ...  0  i 

Long  Orange         0  4 

Fine  Surrey          0  4: 

Parsnip,    Hollow   crown    0  3 

Altringham,  per  lb.        ...2  0 
"White  (for  Agriculture), 

per  lb 2  6 

Cauliflower.  Perez. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

G 
0 


Mercer's  fine  Pearly 
London  Particular 
Large  Asiatic 
Walcheren 
Fine  late 

Cress, 
PlaiUj  per  pint     ... 

Curled         

American,  per  oz. 
Broad-leaved,  per  oz. 
Water,  per  paper 
Mustard,  per  pint 


Parsley.         «■  rf- 

Plain,   for  feeding   early 

lambs,  per  bushel      ...  16  0 

Extra  Curled,  per  oz.    ...    0  3 

Celery.     Per  paper. 

Cole's  Superb  Red          ...  1  0 

Seymour's  Superb  White  0  6 

New  Rose,  sohd 0  6 

Dwarf    White    Siberian, 

very  solid,  per  packet  .  0  6 
Seymour's    Superb   Red, 

per  packet        0  6 

New  Giant            0  6 


Cucumber. 


Victory  of  Bath  ...  1 

Acme  of  Perfection         ...  1 

Syon  House  1 

Weedon's  Free  bearer  ...  0 

Early  Frame        0 

Kerrison's  1 

Walker's  Rambler  ...  0 

Windsor  Prize      0 

Early  Handglass  ...  0 

Early  Ridge  0 

Melons. 
Seymour's  Golden  Perfec- 
tion   0 

True  Syon  House  ...  0 

Snow's  Hybrid  Green  flesh, 

perpacket         ...         ...   0 

And  all  the  bstter  sorts 
cultivated  for  this  market. 

Endive. 

New  Imperial,  per  packet  0 
Batavian        ...        per  oz.  0 

Green  curled         0 

White  curled       ...  ...  0 

Herbs,  all  the  kinds,  per 
packet     0 

Lettuce. 

Bi-ighton  Cos,  per  oz.    ...  1 


Imperial  Cos 
Artichoke-leaved,    a  fine 

newhardysort,  perpkt.  0  6 

Victoria  Cabbage,p.  paper  0  G 

Green  Paris  Cos 0  G 

White  Summer  Cabbage  0  6 
Fine  London  White  Cos, 

per  oz.     ...         ...         ...  0  9 

Paris  Cos,  per  oz.            ...  1  0 

Adv's  Cos 1  0 

Drumhead             0  9 

Bath  Cos,  &  others,  p.  ez.  1  0 

Onion,        Per  oz* 

James's  Long  Keeping  ...  0  6 

Fine  White  Spanish      ...  0  6 

Globe           0  6 

Strasbm'gh           0  6 

Deptfoid               0  C 

Sliver-skin            0  9 

Tripoli        1  0 

Blood-red               0  6 

Two-bladed,  for  pickling  0  8 

Hadish. 
New  Scarlet  Olive-shaped, 
a  delicious  new  variety, 

perpacket         0  6 

New  rose,  per  packet     ...  0  6 

Early  Frame,  per  pint  ...  1  0 

Long  Scarlet        1  0 

Red    and  White   Turnip  1  Q 

Black  Spanish,  per  oz,  ...  0  3 

Spinach. 

New  Flanders,   per  pint  0  6 

Round,  or  Summer         ...  0  6 
Lettuce-leaved,  (new),  per 

paper       0  G 

New  Zealand,  per  oz.    ...0  6 

Turnips. 

Early  Snowball 0  3 

RedAmeriean  Stone,  p.oz.  0  3 

Teltow,  for  stewing        ...  0  3 

Early  Dutch          0  3 

Yellow  Maltese               ...  0  3 

„      Stone        0  3 

Early  Snowball,  per  lb....  1  C 
Early    Dutch     (earliest), 

true  imported              .-..  2  0 
AGRICULTURAL  TURNIPS. 

Yellow  Bullock    per  lb.— 1  0 
Skirving's  Swede 
Laing's  ditto 
Ashcroft  ditto 
Dale's  Hybrid 
Red  Round 
White  Round 
White  Globe 

Oxheart      


0 

0 

(1 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

Furze,  per  lb.,  Is. ;  Broom,  per  lb.,  Is. 

Coarse  Grasses  for  Game  Covers.  Ss.  per  bushel. 

Long  Red  and  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel,  pL-r  lb.,  Is. 

White  Silesian,  or  Sugar  Beet,  per  lb.,  "is. 

Chevalier  Barley ;   Hopetown,   Tartarian,   Sandy,    and  other 

Oats  ;  Tick  Beans  ;  Field  Peas,  »fcc. 
A  fine  Collection  of  all   the  best  permanent   Grasses   (hand 

picked),  separate  or  mixed  ;  if  mi,xed,  per  bushel,  10s. 
Sweet  Ytrnal.  the  earliest  and  most  suitable  Grass  for  early 

Lambs,  clean  seed,  5s.  per  lb. 
Ditto,  seed  in  pod,  2s.  Gd.  per  lb. 

WhitB  aud  Red  Clover,  Lucerne,  Trefoil,  &c.,  per  lb.  or  cwt. 
Kohl  Rabi,  for  Agriculture,  per  lb.,  2s.  Grf. 
New  Tartarian  Buckwheat,  perpacket,  Gd. 
Italian  Rye  Gra^s.  Spring  and  Winter  Tares. 

A  few  of  the  very  finest  Grasses  for  Lawns,  per  lb.,  Is.  6d. 


Myatt's  fine  new  Strawberries. 

Asparagus  plants,  according  to  age,  per  100,  2s.  Gd.  to  5s. 
Seakale  do.  do.  do.        5s.  to  10s. 

DuUey's  Early  Scarlet  Admii'able  Rhubarb,  per  root.  Is.  M. 
Myatt's  Victoria  do.  (the  largest  in  cultivation).  Is.  Qd. 
Mushroom  Spawn,  per  bushel,  5s. 
Cornwell's  Victoria  Raspberry,  per  dozen,  4s. 
All  the  fine  new  Raspberries,' 2s.  Cd.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 
Seeds  of  all  the  new  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries, 
and  Currants,  per  paper,  Gd. 

Potatoes.  per  bushel 


Soden's    Early    Oxford, 

p. 

d. 

Jackson's        Ash-leaved 

s. 

d. 

per  bushel       

10 

0 

Kidney 

10 

U 

Barnard's  Early  Frame 

8 

0 

Ash-leaved  Kidney,  bshl.  10 

0 

ShiUiag's  Early  ProUiic, 

Forty.fold              

V 

0 

per  peck          

2 

6 

Early  Hen's  Nest       do. 

8 

0 

Kirke's  True  Ash-leaved 

Early  Shaw          ...     do. 

(i 

0 

Kidney,  per  bushel  ... 

10 

0 

Prince  Regent's  ...    do. 

0 

0 

Entjland's  Fair   Beaucy 

Kentish  Mignon  ...     do. 

G 

0 

Kidney             

6 

0 

Albany  Kidneys  ...     do. 

U 

0 

Walnut-leaved    Kidney, 

10 

0 

Fiour-ball do. 

(i 

0 

And  many  other  most  productive  lata  kinds;  also  seed  saved 

from  the  best  varieties,  6d.  per  packet. 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  Qd.  Shalots,  per  lb,,  Gd. 

Budding  and  I?runing  Knives, 
Russia  Mats,  Is.  6d.  each. 
Cuba  Bass,  per  lb.,  2s. 

Buckwheat,  Indian  Corn,  Rape,  Hemp,  &c.,  for  Aviaries. 
The  trade  supplied  on  moderate  terms,  with  every  article  true 

to  its  kind. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 

Flov/er  Seeds. 
Asters,  20  distinct  German  varieties,  in  sealed  packets,  suitable 

for  exhibition,  the  collection  10s. 
A  mixture,  including  all  the  colom'S  of  the  above,  per  paper,  6c?. 
Do.  in  12  distinct  colours,  the  collection  5s. 
Superb  German  and  Prussian  Stocks,  25  distinct  varieties,  for 

exhibition,  the  collection  10s. 
12  varieties  of  do.,  distinct  in  colours,  As. 
12  autumn  ilowering  do.,  in  distinct  colours,  4s. 
A  mixture  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Ten-week,  per  paper,  Gd. 
A  mixture  of  Brompton  do.,  per  packet,  Qd. 
12  named  varieties  of  Hollyhocks,  bs. 


Per  packet — s.  d. 
Achimenes,  seeds  tii  bulbs 

of  all  the  varieties. 

AnagaUis  Phillipsii       ...  0  6 
„          Euperba  gran- 

diflora        ...  0  G 

„          indica 0  3 

J,          carnea           ...  0  3 

„          latifolia         ...  0  6 

Amethystea  cserulea      ...  0  6 

Anemone,  fine  mixed     ...   0  6 

Antin-hinum  (all  the  new 

kinds)      0  3 

Argemone  grandifiora  ...  0  3 

,,          Barclayana  ...  0  3 

speciosa         0  3 

Aquiiegia  glanduloia    ...1  0 
,,          siberica          ...  0  3 
,,          fine  mixed  Ger- 
man varieties  0  G 
Auricula,  from  fine  named  -, 

flowers        ...  1  0 

„        alpine 0  G 

Bracbycome  iberidifolia .  0  6 

,,              alba,  new  ...  1  0 
Balsams,  12  very  fine  dis- 
tinct   colours, 

all  double    ...  5  0 

„      mixture  of  above  0  6 

Bartonia  aurea 0  3 

Blumenbachia  insignis...  0  G 
Browallia,  of  sores          ...0  6 
Calceolarias,  from  a  col- 
lection of  named  shrub- 
by kinds             1  0 

Calceolarias,   from    Her- 
baceous do 1  0 

Calceolaria  pinnata        ...  0  G 
Calendrinia  discolor      ...  0  3 
,,           grandidora...  0  3 
,,           umbellata  — 
(new),  fine 
for      rock- 
work        ...  1  0 
Callichroiplatyglossa  ...  0  3 
Campanula  pulcherrima.  0  6 
„           Loreii,  blue...  0  6 
,.               ,,      white.  0  6 
,,          stricta         ...  0  6 
„          sylvatica  new  0  6 
And   many  other   sorts, 
fine,  as  a  contrast  with 
bedded  out  Verbenas, 

Catananche  bicolor  ...  0  3 
Cistus  guttatus,  verydwf.  0  G 
Clintonia  pulchella  ...  0  G 
,,  elegaus  ...  0  3 
Cockscomb,  Dwarf  Scar- 
let             0  G 

Cuphea  viscosissima    ...  0  G 

,,        silenoides        ...  0  6 

,,        platycentx'anew  1  0 

,,         miniat.T.            ...  0  6 

Cineraria,  selected  from 

36  of   the    latest   new 

kinds      1  0 

Commelina  ccelestis       ...  0  3 
Carnation,    from    named 

flowers 1  0 

Clarkias,  all  the  varieties  0  3 

Coreopsis,  new  marbled  .  0  6 

,,          tinctoria        ...  0  3 

,,          Drummondii...  0  3 

Candytuft,  new  crimson  .  0  3 

,,          purple           ...  0  3 

white             ...  0  3 


Per  packet— s.  d. 

Convolvulus  major        ...  0  3 

„            minor          ...  0  3 

,,          do.  new  dark  0  6 

CLIMBERS. 

Cobosa  scandens             ...  0  6 

Calampehs  scaber          ...  0  C 
Lophospermum     erubes- 

cens         0  6 

,,       Hendersonii  0  G 

Loasa  aurantiaca           ...  0  6 

Maurandya  Barclayana  .  0  6 

„          new  scarlet...  0  G 

Trepeeolum  peregrinum  .  0  6 

,,        pentaphyllum  0  6 

„        Jarrattii       ...  1  0 

„        tricolorum 

grandiflrm.  1  0 
„        trimaculatum, 

new           ...  1  0 

Ipomcea  rubra  CEerulea...  0  6 

„        punctata          ...  0  G 

,,        nil         0  6 

„        rosea     0  6 

„        striata  &  others  0  6 

Thunbergia  alata           ...  0  6 

,,            ,,           alba  0  6 

,,          aurantiaca  .  0  6 

„           Fryerii        ...  0  G 

„         new  yellow...  0  G 


Cleom.e  pentaphylla       ...  0 

,,        rosea        0 

Collinsia  grandifiora      ...  0 

„        bicolor 0 

.,  ,,     new  dwarf  0 

Dahlia   scabigera  (dwarf 

lilac)        0 

Datura fastuosa, purple...  0 
,,  ,,      white    ...  0 

Delphinium  orLarkspurs , 

distinct  or  mixed        ...  0 
Ditto,  biennial  and  peren- 
nial varieties    0 

Digitalis  grandifiora  ...  0 
„  new  spotted  ...  0 
„        fulgens  ...  0 

Dianthus,  double  white. 

Indian  pink  0 
ft  Knight's    new 

hybrid      ...  0 
double  Indian  0 


...  0 
...  0 


...  0 
...  1 


Sweet  scented  0    3 


,,         latifolia 

„  Cherii ... 

and  others. 

Didiscus  ca^ruleus 

Dahlia,  fine  mixed 

EucharidiumgrandifierumO  6 

Eutoca  viscida     0    3 

Egg  plant,  white 0 

„  purple  ...  0 

Eschscholtzia,  3  sorts  ...  0 
Erysimum  Perofskianum  0 
Fuchsias     from     named 

sorts        1 

Gaillardia  picta 0 

,,  bicolor  ...  0 

„  Richardsonii .  0 

,,  aristata         ...  0 

Globe    Amaranthus,     of 

sorts        0 

Gentianas,  of  sorts         ...  0 

Geum  splendens 0 

„     Wicei  0 

Geranium,  from  fine  sorts  1 
Grahamia  aromatica  ...  0 
Godetia,  all  the  new  sorts  0 


Per  packet— s.  d. 
Heartsease,from  first-rate 

prize  flowers     1  0 

Humea  elcgans    0  G 

Helichrysum  macranthum  0  6 
,,     bracteatum  album  0  3 
Heliotropium  Peruvianum  0  6 
„           Voltar^anum  0  6 
Hibiscus  Richardsonii  ...  0  6 
„         africau'u*         ...  0  3 
,,         Humboldtii     ...  0  6 
Heliophila  araboides      ...  0  3 
Helianthemum  (Rock  Cis- 
tus)   6   vars.   for  rock- 
work,  each        0  3 

Do.,  all  the  vars.,  mixed  0  6 

Hollyhock,  Chinese        ...  0  G 

,,           fine  mixed     ...  0  3 

Hydrolea  spinoia           ...  1  0 

Ipomosa  Burridgii          ...  0  6 

,,         quamoclit        ...  0  6 

Aud  others       ...  0  6 

Ipomopsis  elegans         ...  0  6 

,,          Bfcrichii,  new    1  0 

Isotoma  axillaris            ...  0  6 

JacobiEa,  double  crimson  0  3 

„            ,,        pm'ple...  0  3 

.,        new  lilac          ...  0  3 

Kaulfussia  amelloides.for 

edging         ...  0  3 

,,          trachelioides...  0  6 

HANDSOME  ORNAMENTAL 

GRASSES. 
Lagurus   ovatus  (Hare's. 

tail  Grass)          0  G 

Agrostis  pulchella          ...  0  G 

Briza  gracilis        0  6 

,,      maxima      0  G 

Stipapinnata       0  6 

Larkspurs,12  distinctGer- 

man  vars.  4  0 
,,            mi-xed  dwarf 

Rocket    ...  0  3 

Leptesiphoa  densifiores.  0  3 

„           androsaceus  .  0  3 

Loasa  pentlandica          ...  0  G 

,,     aurantiaca            ...  0  6 

Linum  monegynum,  fine  0  6 

,,       graoditiurum,      ...  0  3 

,,      perenne 0  6 

,,       albuni       0  3 

Lymnanthus  grandifiora  0  6 
,,             Dougiasii...  0  3 
Lobelia  heterophylla  ma- 
jor, fine           ...  0  6 

,,       bicolor      0  3 

„       gracilis,foredging  0  3 

,,      ramosus 0  6 

„      erinoides 0  3 

,,      rosea        0  G 

,,      propinqua          ...  0  6 
And  many  other  biennial 
and  perennial  varieties. 
Lisianihus   RusseUianus, 
in  plants  (seed  does  not 
vegetate  well). 

Lupinus  Hartwegii         ...  0  3 

,,         nanus      0  3 

„         Cruikshankii    ...  0  3 
Dicksonii       and 

0  3 

0  6 

0  3 

0  3 
0 


Per  packet— 5.  rf. 

Nemophila  insignis  major  0    3 

,,       insignis  alba  (new)  0     G 

,,      discoidalis  (new)...  0    6 

„      Cramboides,      and 

others      0    6 

,,      maculata 1    0 

Neirembergia  splendens    0    6 

„  Tiolacea ...  0    3 

,,  fine  mixed  0    6 

„       nyctaginiflora  0    3 

Nolana  atriplicifolia      ...0    3 

„        paradoxa 
(Enothera  Sellowii 

„         Drummondii  ... 
,,         densirtora 
,,        macrocarpa    ... 
,,        and  others 
Papaver  Marcelli 
„         nudicaulis 
,,        16  uewPrussian 
varieties,    very    showy 

for  borders        5    0 

Peas,  sweet,  all  the  colours 

separate  or  mixed      ...  0    3 
Pentstemon,  ot  sorts     ...  0    6 
Phlox  Drummondii,  vari- 
ous shades...  0-    6 
,,    Drummondii,  white  1    0 
„    Leopoldii,  new      ...  1    0 
,,    new,  scarlet  ,.-.  0    6 

Picotee,      from      named 

flowers 1    0 

Piatystemon  californica  0  3 
Potentilla  Garnieriana  ...  0  3 
,,  Ru^selliana  ...  0  6 
insignis,  fine  new  0     6 


0 

3 

0 

e 

0 

6 

0 

a 

u 

6 

0 

3 

0 

a 

0 

3 

...  1 

...  0 

...  0 

,  0 

0 

0 

0 


many  others  . 

Lychnis  speciosa,  new  , 

,,         flos  Jovis 

,,        cceli-rosa 

„        prostrata 

,,  chalcedonica,  scarlet  0 

Malope  grandifiora       ...  0 

Mallow,  new  zebra  ...  0 

Malva  miniata      0 

Marvel  of  Peru,  6  distinct 

colom-s,  each    0 

Marigold,   dwarf    pigmy 

French  0 

Other  varieties      0 

Mesembryanthsmum  tri- 
color         0 

Mignonette,  per  oz.         ...  _0 
Mimosa    sensitiva    (Sen- 
sitive pldut)  per  packet  0 
Mimulus,  from  12  distinct 

named  varieties  ...  0 

Mimulus  re;^ina,  strongly 

scented  of  ilusk  ...  0 

Martynia  fragrans  ...  0 

Nasturtiums,  all  the  sorts  0 


3 

0  6 
0  6 
0  & 
0     6 


Polyanthus,  fine  mixed, 
Portulaca  splendens 
„         Thellusonii 
„        grandifiora 
„         striata  alba 
„        Gilliesii 
„        yellow 
Primula    sinensis  Cvi'hite 

fringed)       ...  1 
„        lilac 
„        cortusoides 
Rhodanthe  Maoglesii 
Salvia  patens 
„      bicolor 
SanvitaUa  procumbens. 
Schizanthus  Hookerii  . 

,,  Grahamii...  0    G 

3,  humilis  «fc  others  0    3 
„  Priestii     ...  0    3 

„  venustus  ...  0    3 

Schizopetalon    Waikerii, 

very  sweet         0    0 

Sphffinogyne  speciosa    ...  0 
Streptocarpus  Resii 

Sileue  shafta        

,,      compacta 

Stock,  white  pyramidal,. 
,,      Back's     Interme- 
diate, 16  out  of  20 
will  come  double...  0 
„      Chapman's  Scarlet 

10-week      0 

„      Shepherd's  White 

and  Purple 0 

Sedum      cffiruleum,     for 

rock-work  0    6 

Sultan,  yellow      0    3 

„       white  and  purple  0    3 
Tagetes,  signata  ...  0    6 

,,        lucida  ...  0    6 

Thunbergia  {sec  Climbers.) 
Tropffiolum  [see  Climbers). 

Yiscariaoculata 0    3 

„        new  dwarf       ...  0    6 

„        white     0    6 

Violet,    Russian     (ever- 
flowering)  0    & 

Verbena,  a  mixtm*e  of  G 

best  sox-ts  0    6 

Veronica  Lindleyana     ...  0    6 
Wahlenbergia  grandifiora  0     6 
Wallflower,  blood  red   ...  0    3 
„  Double  Ger- 

man, of  sorts  1    O- 
,,  changeable  0    6 

Zinnia  elegans    cecciuea  0    6 

„      purpurea 0    6 

„       aurea         0    G, 

„      mixed,    from    20 

separate  varieties  0    & 


3 


)dara,  \ 

ia  japonica,  >     2s.  Gd.  to  10s.  Gd.  each. 

sempervirens,      J 


Nemesia  fioribundus     ...  0 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  descriptions. 

Cedrus  Deodara, 

Cryptomeria  j 

Taxodium  se     . 

Named  Double  Anemones  and  Ranunculuses ;  Gladiolus  ra- 
mo'^us  and  tioribundus  ;  Tigridia  pavouia  aud  conchiiflora  ;. 
with  many  other  flowering  Bulbs  and  Herbaceous  Plants^ 
which  may  be  planted  out  till  the  middle  of  May. 

Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks,  per  pair,  from  Is.  to  3s.  Gii, 

All  the  better  named  Heartsease  from  Gs,  to  305,  per  dozen. 

Fine  named  Dahlias,  per  dozen,  12s. 

,,  Chrysanthemums,  new  kinds,  12s. 

Standard  Dwarf  and  Climbing  Roses,  Is.  to  2s.  Gd".  each. 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,  with  dii*ections  for  culture 
and  root-pruning,  2s. 

Rivers'  new  edition  of  the  "Rose  Amateui*'s  Guide," 6s. 

Paxton's  ''Cottagers'  Calendar,"  3d.,  which  ladies  and  gentle- 
men should  distribute  to  cottagers. 

Collection  of  21  Annuals,  mixed,  recommended  by  Dr.  Lindley 
as  suitable  for  Shrubberies,  5s. 

Seeds  for  distribution  by  Gentlemen  to  their  Tenants  and  Cot- 
tagers on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

24  papers  of  Hardy  Annuals,  5s. 

Seeds  selected  and  carefully  packed  for  North  and  South 
America,  India,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  in  the  most 
secure  way  to  arrive  safe  at  any  of  the  above  places. 


Where  a  post-office  order  accompanies  an  order  for  any  of  the  above-named  Seeds,  J.  Keenan  will  allow,  as  discount,  additional  articles  to  the  amount  of  2s.  in  the  pound. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  relying  upon  the  judj;nient  and  experience  of  John  Kehsan,  instead  of  being  supplied  (as  is  often  the  case)  with  what  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  may  depend 
upon  having  a  selection  of  the  most  useful  and  indispensable  Vegetables  to  the  amount  named,  by  the  parties  forwarding  him  their  orders.  The  same  economy  will  be  observed  in  the  choice  of 
Flower  Seeds.     J.  K.  feels  it  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  liberality  of  discount  will  be  with  the  amount. 

Oid  meadow  turf,  which  will  take  a  considerable  time  to  decompose  and  char  by  the  regular  or  natural  means,  may  be  produced  by  the  following  simple  and  short  process. 
Place  four  bricks,  raised  two  on  two,  about  3  feet  distant  from  four  others  similarly  arranged,  upon  which  place  a  sheet  of  iron  large  enough  to  rest  fully  on  the  bricks.  By  making  a  fire  under 
this  simple  machine,  and  allowing  your  turf  to  remain  until  charred,  it  will,  when  "bruised,  make  au  excellent  stimulant  for  Annuals,  Herbaceous  and  Pot  Plants  of  all  sorts.  If  the  vermin  or 
t^e  season  do  not  disturb  them,  you  will  not  require  mere  than  one  plant  in  a  hundred  of  those  that  come  up.  Be  careful  to  begin  thinning  when  the  plants  are  quite  young. 

Prmted  by  William  BaAUBUBT,  of  No.  13  Upper  Woburo-place,  In  the  PariBh  of  St.  Pancraa.  aod  Fbjdbbick  MnLLBTT  ETAiia  of  -No.  7,  Churchrow,  Stoke  Newiofftou,  both  in  the  Coauty  of  Middlesei,  Printers,  at  their  office 
in  Lombard-Btreet,  in  the  Precinct  of  Whit«lriai8,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  publiiihed  by  iheni  at  tke  Office,  No.  5,  Charlea-atreet,  Lathe  pftrisU  of  St,  Paul's,  Covent-g;  arden,  In  the  aaid  county,  where  all  AdvertiaementB  aud 
Communicatious  are  to  be  AnoaBSSBo  to  tub  £diiob,— SatvbdaTi  Feobvaki  9,  ISiO, 
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—  descentof  thesspin.gOd— 103  n 
V'ctoriaRcKiaat  Chatsworth..  103  a 

Villa  sardeains    "   " 

Vines,  open  air 104  c 

Wheat,  lisyptian 105  e 

—  pricesof los  a 


EXTRA  GRAND  HORTICHLTURAL  EXHIBITION 
„,   „  PRIZES  £20(1. 

nPHE     DEVON    AND     EXETER    BOTANICAL 

i  AND  HORTIOOLTITRAL  SOCIETY  itttetid  holdin-  an 
Estra  Grand  E.thibitioa  on  ITecInesdej  and  Thursdav.  the  17tti 
and  ISth  dajs  of  July  next,  duriosr  the  meeting  of  the  Koral 
Agvicultural  Society,  at  Eseter.  Competition  will  be  open  to 
all  Subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  of  11.  ls„  not 
beinff  nurserymen  or  dealers  in  plants.  Schedules  of  the 
Prizes  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secre- 
t  try.  T.  William  Skat,  Esq.,t,  North.brid(;e,  Exeter— Feb  16 


.£1(1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0  15 


ROSE  EXHIBITION. 
T)ISS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  Towns- 
•"--'  men  of  Diss  will  offer  the  foUowinj  prizes  for  ROSES  at 
the  Meeiinir  of  this  Society,  to  be  held  on  THURSDAY  the  Ith 
of  July,  IS.iO. 

TO  NURSERT.MEN— OPEN-  TO  ALL  EiVGLAND. 
For  100  named  varieties,  1st  Prize,  a  Silver  Cup 

.1  „  2d  Prize,  Money 

For  50  named  varieties,    1st  Prize,  Silver  Cup 

1)  .,  2d  Prize,  Money 

For  SS  named  varieties,    1st  Prize,  Money 

1.  ,.  2d  Prize,  .^^oney 

TO_^SUBSCRIBERS  OP  KOT  LESS  THAN  TWO  YEARS 
Per  36  named  varieties,    1st  Prize,  Silver  Cup         ...      5    0 

"                ,.                2d  Prize,  Money      ...  2     0 

For  24  named  varieties,    1st  Prize,  .Money      3    o 

•  t               >.               2d  Prize,  Jioney      ...  1    0 

For  12  uamei3  varieties,     1st  Prize,  Money     1    o 

»  „  2d  Prize,   Money      0  10 

Also  to  Cottager.^,  in  various  Prizes,  ...  ...    3  lo 

The  above  are  in  addition  to  the  usual  Prizes  of  the  Society. 
All  comtnunications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Browne 
Bio' Norton,  East  Harling,  Norfolk.  ' 

_CUCU.M13ER  AND  MELON"  SEEDS. 

/^UTHILL'S  EARLY  SCARLET-FLESH  MELON 

V^  gained  two  Prizes  last  year,  one  at  Chiswick,  and  one  at 
Regent's  Park  ;  Snow's  Green-fleshed  Prize  Melon,  2s.  per 
packet,  each.  Cuthill's  Early  Black  Spine  Cucumber,  the  best 
for  all  purposes,  see  Chronicle  ;  Snow's  Superior  White  Spine 
Ditto,  Is.  per  packet,  each  sort  of  10  seeds ;  20  seeds  of  best 
Marrow,  Gd.  ;  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  Is.  per  packet  ■  Lisi- 
anthus  plants,  very  fine,  from  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 'each  ■ 
the  various  sorts  of  Strawberry  plants,  in  pots,  for  forcing.' 
Cuthill's  Treatise  upon  the  Pota.o,  Strav.>berrv,  Cucumber, 
Melon,  and  Lisianthus,  Is.,  or,  by  post.  Is.  id.  Cucumber 
Plants  ready — James  Cdthill,  Flo'r'st,  Camberwell,  Surrey. 
Ty  B.  PAGE  AND  SON  have  still  to  offer  from  their 
»  »  •  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Seed  Establishment 
Southampton, 

MARTYNIA.  LUTEA,  6s.  per  packet. 
PAGE'S  PRODIGY  PEA,  5s.  per  quart. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  AT  HALF  PRICE, 
NOW  ON  SALE  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS,  BY 

WILLIAM  E.  REiN'DLE  and  CO.,  PLYMOUTH. 

In  consequence  of  the  South  Devon  Railway  Com- 
pany having  taken  away  a  large  portion  of  our  Union- 
road  Nursery,  we  are  compelled  to  malie  some  exten- 
sive ALTERATIONS,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  ground  must 
he  cleared  within  four  vAteeks,  we  have  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  offering  the  stock  at  half  the  usual  prices. 

PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and  APRICOTS.—Dwarf  trained 
frees,  2s.  6<J.  each ;  smaller  ditto.  Is.  Cd.  each  ;  nice  cut  backs. 
Is.  each.  A  few  very  large  trained  trees  in  a  bearing  state, 
from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  each,  comprising  Royal  Gaorgre,  Noblesse, 
Chancellor,  Newington,  and  some  of  the  best  sorts  in  cuUiva'.ion! 

PEARS. — Several  hundred  fine  round-headed  trees  at  Is.  Gd. 
each,  worth  os.  Gd.  and  5s.  each,  comprising  all  thebestsortsia 
cultivation. 

GRAPE  VINES.— All  the  best  sorts.  4  to  C  feet,  Is.  Gl.  each. 

ARBUTUS^ — Fiu-^  plants  in  pots,  12  to  13  inches.  5s.  per  doz. 

ILEX  OAIv. — Fine  plants  in  pots,  and  bushy,  from  15  inches 
to  21  inches  in  height,  5s.  per  dozen,  tvorth  Is.  each.  Four- 
year-old  seedlings,  out  of  boxes,  sixpence  per  doz. 

BOX  EDGING.  3ii.  per  yard. 

RASPBERRIES,  "Ken'dle's  Lakge  BEEnivE."— This  is  a 
large  handsome  variety,  very  prolific,  and  delicious  flavour, 
and  has  given  the  most  complete  satisfaction.  Strong  Canes, 
20s.  per  100,  or  3s.  per  doz.     "  YonELL'5FASTOLrF,"10s.  per  100. 

CEDARS  OF  LEBANO-V.— Wehave  a  large  stock  of  these 
in  pots.  Good  plants,  3  feet,  30s.  per  dozen.  Large  handsome 
plants  in  pots,  4  to  G  feet,  5s.  each;  or  oue  quarter  the  price 
usually  charged. 

BLACK  NAPLES  CURR.INTS.— Tery  suDerior  to  the  old 
sort,  6s.  per  dozen. 

GOOSEBERRIES.— Some  of  the  very  best  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, 30s.  per  lllO. 

PORTUGAL  LAURELS.— An  immense  stock  will  be  sold 
unusually  low.  Fine  plants,  IS-inch,  bushv,  20s.  per  100  ;  Sfeet 
30s.  per  IflO  ;  4  feet,  4"k.  i.er  100.  *  ' 

BERBERIS,  or  MAHONIAAQDIFOLIA.— A.  verylarge quan- 
tity. 18  inches,  ICs.  per  100.  This  is  a  line  shrub  for  underwood. 

Weigela  rosea,  strong  plants,  12  itiChes,  Gs.  per  duzen  ;  Par- 
nettia  mucronata  and  floribunda.  6s.  p>:r  doz,  ;  Ribes,  double 
red,  and  albidum,  strong  plants,  IS  inches,  9s.  per  dozen. 

Remittance,  or  reference  in  London,  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

All  orders  above  51.  laill  lie  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any  of  the  stations  on  the  South  Devon,  Bristol  and 
Exeter,  or  Great  Western  Railways.  Steamers  from 
this  port  to  London,  Dublin,  Cork,  Falmouth,  Belfast 
and  Glasgow,  three  times  a  week. 

The  South  Devon  Railway  is  now  open  to  Plvmouth,  the 
Station  being  adjoining  our  premises.  For  Catalogues,  and 
further  information,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLEand  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 

FIRST  ORDERS  WILL  HAVE  THE  PREFER- 
ENCE; AS  THEY  WILL  BE  EXECUTED  IN 
STRICT  ROTATION. 

ESTABLISHED  17S6. 


SAFFRON  WALDEN. 


SELECT  FLOWER  &  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS 

ESPECIALLY  RECOSIMENDED  BY  THE  ' 

WRITER  OP   THE  CALENDAR  IN    THE    GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE  OP  Feb.  9th,  Page  86. 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS,  possessing  all  the  kinds 
"  of  Seeds  so  strongly  recommended  in  the  Gardeners' ChromOe 
page  86,  t:an  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices. 

THE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  good  sized  packets,  postfree.  at  Cd. 
and  3'.i.  each. 

THE  PEAS.— Hairs'  Dwarf  Green  Mammoth,  direct 
from  Mr.  Hairs  (Mr.  H.'s  price)  ...  per  quart— 5s.  Od. 

The  other  sorts  ...  ...  ...  10 

The  new  Dwarf  Proliec  Kidney  Beans  ",       "    1    6 

The  New  Royal  Dwarf  Cluster  '  OS 

THE  BROCCOLIES,  CAULIFLOWERS,'  LETTUCES 
ONIONS,    CELERIES,    CARROTS,      and    all    others 
recommended  by  the  Editor  at  3d.  to  Is.  per  oa. ;  or  in 
Packets  free  by  post  ...  .,.  ...     '  0    6 

%^  All  the  sorts  of  Beans  recommended  by  Dr.  Lindlet   at 
page  84,  may  be  had  at  4d.  to  8d.  per  quart.  ' 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks.,  Feb.  16. 

"DENDLE'S    TRUE    WILLCOVE    BROCCOLI.— 

This  superior  variety  has  been  proved  ly  thousands  to 
le  the  lest  late  sort  in  cultivation,  and  can  be  recommended 
with  much  confidence.  We  have  saved  a  small  quantity 
this  season  on  our  own  grounds,  from  some  of  the  finest 
heads  ever  seen;  price  Is.  j^er  packet,  free  ly  post. 

V  Twenty  packets  to  the  Trade  for  12s  ,  or  50  for  21. 10s.    It 
will  give  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

„.,T  „.9"''  <;»"""«™"2  stamp  is  on  eacTipachet. 
COLE'S  SUPERB  RED  CELERY,  Is.  per  packet. 
Apply  to  WiLLlAJi  E.  Rendle  and  Co., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth, 


SUPERB  COLLECTION  OF  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS 
TVILLIAM  CHATER  lia3  a  large  and  healthy  stock 

»  »  of  bis  unequalled  collection  of  this  splendid  flower,  and 
can  supply  good  strougplantsthatwillbloom  well  next  autumn. 
For  particulars,  see  printed  Catalogue,  which  msy  be  had  on 
applic.ttion  by  enclosing  a  postage  stamp.  Plants  warranted 
true  to  name.     A  remittance  requested  on  delivery  of  plants. 

Post-ofliee  orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Saffron  Wolden. 

-JV  EW  STRXWB"FaRY7  ""sTnrLLW~CASTLE 
J-^  PINE."— The  Subscriber  begs  to  intimate  that  he  has 
purchased  the  Stock  of  the  above  from  the  raiser,  Mr.  Laino  of 
Stirling.  Its  principal  characters  are  as  follows  :  Size  of  fruit 
large,  classing  with  Keens'  Seedling,  British  IJueen,  &c. ;  form 
somewhat  irregular,  inclining  to  conical ;  colour  pale  red  or 
scarlet  when  fully  ripo  ;  flavour  excellent,  partakin^  of  that  of 
the  old  Red  Pine.  It  is  also  very  prolific.  Having  been  raised 
in  1846,  it  has  now  been  thorougt;ly  proved,  and  the  loUowing 
notices  of  it.  selected  from  many  others,  will,  it  is  hoped  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  its  superior  merits  :  ' 

"  We  recommend  STr.  Laing  to  propagate  this  variety,  and 
advertise  it,  as,  from  the  specimens  submitted  to  us,  we  con. 
sider  it  a  most  valuable  .addition  to  this  useful  family  of  fruits." 
— Mr   Macintosh,  in  No7'th  British  Agncidtiuist  of  Aug.  1. 

"This  Strawberry  seems  to  be  an  abundant  bearer;  fruit 
large,  juicy,  and  highly  flavou-ed.  It  may  rank  as  a  flrst-claas 
fruit,  will  succeed  the  Keens'  Seedling,  and  prove  an  excellent 
market  variety."— J/r.  Macnab,  in  Report  of  CaUdonian  BoHi- 
cultural  Soci'^t'j. 

Plants  can  now  be  sent  out,  20s.  per  100,  or  3s.  per  doz.  Post- 
office  ordc's  or  references  required  from  unknown  correspond- 
ents. Agiints  in  Loudon,  Mes.sr3.  Hurst  and  M'MuIlen,  6, 
Leadenhall-street;  and  in  Dublin,  .Messrs.  Drummond.  5.3.  Daw- 
son. sireet.—RoBEUT  M.  Stakh,  Edgehill  Nursery,  Edinbiirgh, 
^e^'  Not  to  be  repeated. 

TO  PEAR  GROWER^^ 
T>ENE  LAKGELIER,  St.  Heller,  Jersey,  begs  to 
-«-«'  state  that  he  has  s-ill  to  dispose  of.  Trees  of  BEURRE 
ST.  HELIKU,  a  very  valuable  sort  for  its  long  keeping  and 
melting  qualities.  Also  BEURRE  DElAVAL  .as  well  as 
GABOUR.ELLE  SEEDLING,  which  is  a  great  bearer,  and  fit 
for  kitchen  use. 

R.  L.  wishes  to  draw  the  attention  of  amateurs  to  his  un- 
rivalled Collection,  of  which  the  trees  are  of  unusu,al  vigour. 
R.  L.  csin  meet  any  orders  fjr  what  has  been  before  advertised 
in  this  Paper. 


FRUIT    TREES    (CaURIAGW    FREEi.— FULL    TRAINED 

PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  APRICOTS,  PEARS,  PLUMS, 

CHERRIES,  AND  APPLES.  ' 

|OUN    SUTTON   AND    SONS,   Reading,   Berkshire, 

>J    arc  sending  out  SEEDS  daily  to  almost  every  part  of  the 

Kingdom,  and  beg  to  inform  their  friends  that  tbey  have  a  very 

first-rate  collection  of  FRUITS  in  their  Nurseries,  which  will 

be  found  as  excellent  as  their  Seeds,  and  are  off.ired  on  as 

economical  terms.     Also  all  the  best  Perpetual  Roses. 

ced  Nursery  Ca    ' 
and  1 


Priced  Nursery  Catalogues,  gratis,  ou  reccipt.of  two  stamps  • 
id  Priced  Seed  Catalogues,  one  stamp,  for  uostaire.  ' 


one  stamp,  for  postage. 


PLANTING  SEASON.— NURSERY  GROUNDS, 
RED  LODGE,  NORTH  SIONEHAil,  NEAR  SOUTH- 
AMPTON. —  An  unlimited  sunply  of  every  description  of 
FOREST.  FRUIT.  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AMERI- 
CAN PLANTS,  AND  FLOWERIN-G  SHRUBS,  may  be  pro- 
cured from  these  extensive  grounds,  at  the  most  reasonable  recommended  • 
prices,  printed  Cattilogues  of  which  may  be  had  of  the  pro- 
prietor, WM.  ROGERS,  Sen.,  Norseevman  and  Co.nieaciing 
Planteb, 

Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  1  to  2  feet,  adapted  for  extensive 
Forest  or  Coppice  Planting,  usually  sold  by  the  thousand ;  and 
also  of  a  large  size,  for  Ornamental  Planting  or  imme'diate 
elfect,  from  3  to  12  feet,  the  prices  varying  from  25s.  to  51.  p.  100, 

Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  15s.  to  oOs.  per  1000  ;  Spanish  Chestnut| 
20s.,  30s.,  and  40s. ;  Larch  Fir,  7s.  6d.  to  20s.  ;  Spruce,  20s,,  30s 
and  40s. ;  Scotch,  Ids.,  15s  ,  and  20s.  ;  Pinaster,  10s.,  15s.,  and' 
20s. ;  Sea  Pine,  adapted  for  exposure  to  the  sea,  15s.,  25s.,  and 
40s.  ;  Mahonia,  for  cover.  40s.  to  SOs.  ;  Hazel,  15s.,  2Us  and 
35s.  ;  English  Oak,  15s.,  20s.,  and  40s.  ;  Poplar,  20s,,  30s,,  and 
40s.  ;  Quicks,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  10s. 

Planting  contracted  for  to  any  extent  from  68.  to  20!.  p.  acre 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Rhododendron  ponticum,  2  to  6  inches,  20s.,  40s.,  and  SOs.  per 
1000  ;  1  foot,  single  stems,  fit  for  working,  10s.  per  100  ;  IJ  to 
2  feet,  strong,  20s.  to  40s.  per  100,  fit  fur  planting  out  at  once  to 
cover  ;  4  to  6  feet,  single  stem,  for  working  the  beautiful 
scarlet  and  other  fine  kinds,  50s.  per  100.  Tree  Rhododendrons 
may  thus  become  as  generally  cultivated  as  Tree  Roses. 
Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  ISs.  per  dozen  ;  hybrid  scarlet,  blue, 
lilac,  and  white,  with  large  handsome  trusses  of  flowers,  4  to 
6  inches.  25s.;  1  foot,  40s.  per  100;  Kalmia  latifolia  2  to  4 
incnes,  8s.  to  12s.  Od.  per  100  ;  1  to  2  feet,  blooming  buds,  5tls 
per  109  ;  2  to  3  feet,  fine,  75s.  per  100  ;  Epigaja  repens,  50s.  per 
100  ;  and  all  other  American  plants  at  equally  low  prices. 

Dwarf  Rose  Stocks  for  working,  8s.  per  luO  ;  Single  Ca- 
mellias, 25s.,  40s.,  and  50s.  per  100,  fit  fur  working  ■  Double 
Camellias,  of  sorts,  on  own  roots,  6  to  0  inches,  12s.  ne'r  dozen  ■ 
Pinus  (Abies)  Douglasi,  from  seed,  6  to  9  inches,  loi.  per  100  or 
30s.  per  dozen  ;  Arbutus,  6  to  12  inches,  8s.  to  12s,  per  100  •  1  to 
l.i  foot,  20s.  per  100  ;  2  feet.  SOs.  per  100  ;  Laurel,  Ss  to  20s  per 
100  ;  Laurustinus,  bedded,  40s.  per  1000,  8s.  per  100  •  Varicated 
Holly,  1  foot,  25s.  per  100  ;  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora  63  per 
dozen,  42s.  per  100 ;  Deutzia  scabra,  2  feet,  12s  6d  per  100  ■ 
Common  China  Hose,  12s.  Od.  per  100  ;  Tree  Ruses  of  the  most 
select  kinds,  6J.  per  100;  Dwarf  Roses,  50  sorts,  named  50s  per 
100  ;  Double  White,  Double  Red,  and  New  Crimson  Thorns 
40s.  per  100,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  Large  Dutch  Honeysuckles  12s  Gd' 
per  100  ;  Giant  Irish  Ivy,  8s.  per  100. 

The  prices  are  for  wholesale,  if  ordered  in  less  quantities  a 
higher  price  will  be  charged.  All  orders  above  5i.  carria<'e 
paid  to  London,  ° 


BROMHA.M.HALL  GREE.N'-FLeSH  MELON  IS  THE 
FINEST  FLAYOURED  I.^r  THE  WORLD. 
pDWARD  TILEY  having  become  possessed  of  the 
-fl-J  whole  stock  of  Seed  of  that  very  superior  MELOW 
called  "BROMHAM-HaLL  GREE.N'-FLESH  MELON,"  he  is 
nov.-  sending  out  good  sound  Seeds  at  2s.  6d.  per  packet  of 
6  seeds;  larger  do.  of  15  seeds,  5s.  per  packet.  For  further 
particulars  of  the  above,  see  Advertisement  in  this  Paper, 
February  9th.     Also  the  following  fine  varieties  cau  be  highly 

s.  d. 

Queen  Melon   . .         . ,     1 

Bowond  Green-flesh 1 

Beechwood     do 1 

Windsor  Prize  do 1 

Emperor  ..         ..         .,         ..         ..1 

Fleming's  Trentham  Hybrid  ..         ..1 

Duncan's  Green-flesh  do.  improved        ..    1 
Hampton.court  Greeu-tlesh  . .         . .     1 

Egyptian  do.  do.  improved    . .    1 

FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBERS. 
Victory  of  Bath 

Gordon's  White  Spine  1 

Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite 2     u 

A  packet  of  each  of  the  three  varieties.  5s. ;  if  preferre'd,  also 
a  packet  of  Bromham-hall  Melon  will  be  included  with  the 
three  Cucumbers  for  7s. 

Sold  by  Edwakd  Tjlev,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath.  A  remittance  must  accompany  the 
order,  either  in  cash  or  penny  postage  stamps. 


6  per  packet, 

0  „ 

0  „ 

0  ., 

»  ,. 

0  » 

0  „ 

0  „ 

0  „ 

0  „ 


u 


American  purchasers  will  find  great  advantages  in  proourin" 
their  supplies  from  these  grounds,  from  their  proximity  to  tho 
Docks  whence  the  American  Steam-packets  take  their  de- 
parture, thus  saving  the  delay  and  expenses  of  Land  Carriage. 


TO   PLANTER.?. 

DRUMMOND    and   SONS,  Stirling,  have  this 

•  •    -    season  a  large   Stock  of  FOREST   TREES,   of  fine 

quality,  which  they  are  oftering  at  reduced  prices.     The  Plants, 

from  the  free  soil  and  exposure  of  their  Nursery  Grounds,  are 

well  rooted  and  hardy. 

Priced  Lists,  including  Shrubs  and  Frait  Trees,  sent  post 
freS,  on  application. 

N.B.— Priced  Lists  also  of  Seeds  and  Agricultural  Implements 
sent  free  if  required.— Stirling,  Feb.  16. 

SEED  pUiaIOES,  ■ 

CHARLES  SHARPE  has  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  he  has  got  the  nnder-mentioned  sorts  of 
POTATOES  to  oii"^;r  again  this  season,  which  have  for  the  last 
four  successive  years  given  general  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  hrst  six  sorts  are  very  early  and  pro- 
ductive ;  those  marked  thus  '^  are  the  best  sorts  for  Frame 
Forcing ;  they  are  ottered  at  the  following  prices,  packing 
included  : 

Per  bushel  of  56  lbs.  I  Per  bushel  of  56  lbs. 

*Early  Oxford  Potatoes  ...   Ss.     Early  Manleys       7s. 

*Eariy  Round  Frame      ...    &s.     Early  Cockneys     ...         .'*.*    7s,' 

Early  Ash-leaved  Kidney    Ss.  j  Fox's  Seedling      75' 

Second  Early  Potatoes  for  Winter  and  Spring  use  :" 
American  Native  Potatoes    6s.  I  Kentish  Pink  Kidney    ...    is, 

York  Regents        5s.  |  Forty  Fold .''    is. 

Orders  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receip .  of  a  Post-office  order' 
and  great  care  will  be  taken  to  ensure  their  safe  delivery.  A 
liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade.— Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire. 
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PANSIES,  &c. 


""now  ^?df,  afd^^Ul'bt'to"!  TOHN  SCHOFIELD  and  SON  are  prepared  to  send 


OAMUEL     FINNEY 

'  w<.rded  oratis  on  the  receiot' oAwi)  'peimy  stamps  for  postage.  '  'J    oat  the  following  set  of  34  fine  Show  PANSIES  for  II.  Is., 
rnfori^n.^orCo!ketion^^^^^^^  Duke  of  Norfolk    Purple  Standard    Caroline,  Craeker, 

re  include  all  the  select  and  most  approved  kinds,  and  such  as     Blue  rringe,  MUton,   Paren,   Jullien,   Indispens.able,   Canary, 
we  can  conHdcntlv  recommend.  ,  Negro,  Mrs.  Bragg,  Disraeli,   Duchess  ot  Nortolk,  Perfection, 

Of  VEGETABLE    SEEDS,  our  Collections  contain  a  full  !  Constellation,  Zabdi,  Candidate,  Cypreus,  Cossack,  Supreme, 
suddIt  of  all  that  is  veauisite  for  the  largest  establishment,  and    Androcles,  Alpha,  Charmer.    Post  free, 
the  kinds  and  quantities  for  each  collection  are  stated.    No.  1,  ,      A  large  stock  of  older  varieties,  6s,  per  dozen. 
">;  10s  •  Ko  •'  U  10s  ■  Ko.  3,  IL  ;  aod  No.  4,  12s  lid.  '      J.  S.  and  Sons  have  a  few  pairs  left  of  their  fine  seedling 

Of  f  LOWER  SEEDS,  we  hav4  included  all  the  most  choice  PIOOTEE,  "MISS  HOWAUD."  It  was  shown  at  the  West 
and  showy  kinds,  particularly  those  we  know  to  succeed  well  Riding  Central  Floral  Society  Show,  when  a  committee  of 
in  the  north,  and  a  full  list  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  Germau  • 


Seeds,  imported  dii-ect  in  sealed  packets,  with  prices 
A  Collection  of  100  packets  of  the  best  hardy  and 

half-hardy  kinds  for 15s.  Od. 

Bitter  of  50  ditto        ditto        ditto    ...      6    0 

Ditto  ot  25  ditto        ditto        ditto    ...      6    0 

"We  particularly  recommend  this  Catalogue  to  residents  in 
the  north,  as  they  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  to  advantage. 
All  orders  delivered  free  of  carriage  at  any  or  the  railway 
stations  between  Newcastle  and  York,  Berwick  and  Carlisle, 
and  by  steam-boat  to  London,  Hull,  Whitby,  Leith,  Dundic, 
and  Aberdeen.  Railway  and  water  communication  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom 


seven  was  appointed  to  test  the  merits  of  ttie  Seedling  speci- 
mens, and  to  recommend  such  only  as  were  worthy  of  being 
sold  out,  viz.,  Messrs.  Smith,  Dobbings,  Stephenson,  Osley, 
Grey,  ]:Sramma,  and  Mansley.  It  was  also  submitted  to  Mr. 
Wood,  in  134S  ;  vide  '  ■  Midland  Florist,"  No.  31,  under  the  letters 
J.  S.  ;  "  12  ;  an  excellent  light  purple  edge,  good  pod,  broad 
and  well-formed  petals,  crowns  well ;  one  of  the  most  promising 
we  have  seen  this  season." 

A  fine  healthy  stock  of  the  best  varieties  out,  of  Carnations, 
Picotees,  and  Pinks,  ds.  to  20s.  per  dozen  pairs.  Dahlias,  Ver- 
benas, and  Fuchsias,  3s.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

Also  a  full  descriptive  Catalogue  ;  and  a  few  packets  of  very 
select  Pansy  and  Calceolaria  Seed,  2s.  6d.  per  packet.    A  re- 


MTATT'S  LINNiEUS  RHUBARB. 

JMYATT  AND  SONS  can  confidently  recommend 
•  this  variety  as  the  best  in  cultivation.  The  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  this  assertion  is  the  fact  that  the  Market 
Gardeners  round  London  and  Manchester  have  planted  the 
LinniEUS  Rhubarb  more  extensively  than  aFiy  other  variety. 
It  is  extraordinarily  productive,  and  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  Victoria  ;  added  to  this,  it  is  held  in  general  esteem 
for  preserving  and  all  culinary  purposes.  One-year  planted 
roots.  Is.  6d.  ;  ditto,  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  Is.  6d.  ;  Victoria, 
dd.  The  usual  Trade  allowance. — Post-office  orders  are  re- 
quested to  be  made  payable  to  Joseph  Myatt,  Manor  Farm, 
Deptford.— Feb.  16. 


B 


OXANICAL 


EXPEDITION 

COMMITTEE. 


TO     OREGON.- 


Samuel  FiNNET  and  Co.,  Gateshead,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  ,  mittance  is  respectfully  solicited  from  unknown  correspondents, 
'■ — '- ^.-.,r ■  ~.Tr^         Knowsthrope,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

ORANGE,     LEMON,     LIMB,     CMRON,     AND    ^   ,,^f  g,^cTTPPRR  c;r>rTn  rfd   phm  frv 
SHADDOCK  TREES.llhe  first  importation  of  the  above    ^lOLE'S  SUPERB  SOLID  RED    GELERV, 


-This 


Trees,  in  most  excellent  knd  healthy  condition,  has  arrived  \  O  hue  Celery  has  given  such  entire  satisfaction,  not  only  for 


from  Italy.  They  aie  from  3  to  i  feet  high  in  the  stems,  very 
straight,  and  possess  stiong  grafts,  and  will  make  splendid 
trees  ia  two  or  three  years  ;  from  12s.  to  25s.  each.  They  may 
be  seen  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Warehouse, 
18,  Pall-maO,  London.  Also  Catalonian,  Azoriau,  and  Arabian 
Jessamine  Plants.  The  Double  Italian  Tuberose  Koots  are 
still  on  sale,  -is.  per  dozen. 

l\/riTCHELi7s  "royal  albert  rhubarb 


J.  H.  Balfour,  M.D.,  JroCessor 

of  Botany 
Charles  Lawson,  Esq.,  George 

the  Fourth  Bridge 
James  Greig,  Esq.,  Invei'leith 

Nursery 
I.  Anderson,  Esq., Mary  field 
James    Macnab,    ±Jsq.,   Koyal 

Botanical  Gardens. 


Joint  Secretaries. 


the  great  size  to  which  it  attains,  but  for  its  unequalled  crisp- 
ness  and  exquisite  nui-like  flavour,  that  it  needs  uo  farther  re- 
yommendation.  Seed  may  be  had  genuine  from  tbe  grower, 
>YiLLiAii  Cole,  Dartford,  Kent,  in  sealed  packets,  Is.  Gd.  each, 
or  the  amount  in  postage  stamps  ;  also  of  Messrs.  J.  and  J. 
Feazek,  Leyton,  Essex;  Mr.  BuNYAnD,  Maidstone,  Kent; 
Mr.  Ceipps,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent ;  Mr.  Denter,  82,  Grace- 
church- street,  London  ;  Mr.  Tilet,  Id,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath; 

Mr.  Francis,  Hertford  ;    Mr.  Milnee,  Bradford,   Yorkshire  ; 

IVi  3tiU  has  its  supremacy  over  all  other  kinds  for  its  extra-  i  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Faiebaiun  Clapham.  near  London  ;  Messrs. 
ordinary  earliuess,  delicious  flavour,  and  splendid  red  colour  ;  j  Gara^vay,  Mates  and  Co.,  Bristol ;  and  of  Mr  ^mith,  Wes- 
also  a  most  prolific  bearer  and  free  grower,  with  large  sialks.  teroam,  Kent;  Mr.  Fontet  Nurseryman.  Plymeuth  ;  and 
For  early  foixing  it  far  surpasses  every  other  variety.  For  '  Sir,  Ivesy,  Nurseryman,  Peckham,  Surrey  ;  Mr.  Aechibald 
making  wines,  Veserves,  and  aU  culinary  pm-poses,  it  is  |  Wooi),  Narse.-yman  and  Seedsman,  Worcester  ;  and  Mr  Pope, 
an  inestimable  production.  Strong  one-year  planted  roots  Is.  Gd.  I  Nurseryman,  Gib  Heath  near  Birmingham  ;  and  Mr.  Claeke, 
each  ;  also  Myatt's  Linnffius,  Is.  6d. ;    and  Victoria,  9d.      Tbe  ,  S6,  High-street,  Borough.  *    .v.    ♦     r^ 

usual  allowance  to  the  trade.   Post-office  orders  made  payable  ^^_^  A  liberal  allowance  to  the  traae. 

to  William  Mitchell,  Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex,  wUl  meet  ■      W.  Cole  furmer  states,  in  justice    o  himself  and  agents,  that 
'  _.°    .    -'    .      „  ..'  ,.         his  entire  stock  of  seed  saved  in  la49  IS  in  his  possession  and 

that  of  his  agents,  from  whom  i:  may  be  had  new  and  genuine, 
btvHi-ing  his  name  and  address  printed  on  the  envelope. 

SPLENDID  DOUBLE  RANUNCULUS  ROOTS. 

'R.  SNELLING    is   commissioned   to    sell   a   few 

huadred  roots  of  the  above  most  beautiful  flower,  the 

of  an   amateur   grower.     They  are   of  a  first  class 

mixture,  worth  20s.  per  lOn,   and  may  be  had  for  5s.  per  lUO,  at 

-'S,  New-voad,  Brighton.     Sent  carriage  free  for  ds.  per  100,  or 

25  good  roots  for  18  postage  stamps. 

Choice  Flower  Seeds,   18  packets,   various,   for  IS   postage 
st.irap:-. — Robert  Snelling.  2S,  New-road,  Brightop. 


■with  prompt  attention,      N.  B.  The  above  is  from  four  to  ftve 
weeks  earlier  than  the  well-known  Yictoria.  _^^ 

HLANE  AND  SON  have  great  pleasure  in  reeo/ii- 
•  mending  the  following  SEEDS,  which  maybe  had  by 
unknown  correspondents,  by  enclosing  Postage  stamps  or 
Post-office  order.  Seymour's  Celery  and  Fleming's  Melons 
having  been  so  successfully  exhibited,  requvre  no  comment, 

^^,  ^„,.        t.  ,_    T,rK_.-    ri? : T  ,      (J^^^  pgj-  paCkct. 

C  ,, 

0  ,. 


properly 


CELERY— Seymour's  White  Champion 
„  ,,  Superb  White 

„  „  Red  Matchless 

„  „  Golden  Perfection  ... 

MELONS— Fleming's,  or  Trenlham  Hybrid 

Persian 

„              ,,          Genuine  Sweet  Ispahan 
Great  Beriihampstead,  Herts. 


HART  AND  NICKLIN,  Florists,  Guildford,  Surrey, 
offer  the  following  Plants,  strong  and  healthy  : 

GERANiUilS.— 1!.  the  dozen  :  Forget-me-nor,  Ariel,  Magog, 
Pearl,  Gulielma,  Aurora,  Hebe's  Lip,  Muunt  Etna,  Confiagra- 
tioD,  Arabella,  Sultan,  and  Rosamond.  lOjj.  the  dozen  ;  Marc 
Antony,  Rosy  Circle,  Jehu,  Jlustee,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Orion, 
Isabella,  Lady  Rivers,  Favourite,  Shakespeare,  South  Western, 
and  Maid  of  Anjou. 

PANSIES.- 1{.  the  20:  Juvanta,  Sylph,  Laneu,  Zabdi, 
Minerva,  Premier,  Nobilis,  Caroline,  Gem,  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
Aurora,  Example,  Constellation,  Eerryer,  Muta,  Ophir,  Brutus, 
Orestes,  Queen  of  Whites,  and  Exquisite.  12s.  the  20  :  Duchess 
of  Rutland,  Countess  of  Stradbroke,  Snowdrop,  Rainbow, 
Model  of  Perfection,  Climas,  One  in  the  Ring,  Dr.  Wolff, 
Madonna,  Superb,  Supreme,  Wonderful,  Emperor  of  Chma, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Maiy  Jane,  Bride  of  Abyaos,  Satirist,  Pizarro, 
Reliance,  and  Matilda.  Basket  included,  and,  when  two  Col. 
lections  are  taken,  free  to  any  station  on  the  South  Western, 
South  Eastern,  or  Great  Western  Railways. 


J  OHM  RiVKRS,  Seedsman,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 
hegs  to  offer  the  following  superior  productive  POTATOES 
2d  Early.— Soden's  Early  Oxford     ..         ..  per  bushel    6s.  Gd. 

Do.     "      Fo.\'s  Seedliug „  0    G 

Do.  Shaw's  Early         ,,  ^    ** 

Late,  very  superior  bearers,  and  very  late  keepers  ,,  5     0 

Carriage  paid  to  London.    Post-office  orders  are  requested 

from  unknown  correspondents. 

VERBENA—"  W0ND¥RFtrL7' 
C^      MOORE  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  this  Paper 
Vr  «               to  his  Advertisement  of  the  2d  inst. 
Perry  Barr,  near  Birmingham,  Feb.  16. 


The  Hon.  Lord  Murray 
The  Hon.  Lord  Cuuninsham 
Sir  David  Dundas  of  D'unira, 

Baronet 
Sir  John  M'Pherson  Grant  of 

Ballindalloch,  Baronet 
Wm.  Gibson  Craitr,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Murray,  Esq  ,  of  Hen- 

deiiand 
G.  PattoD,  Esq.,  of  Cairuies 

Andrew  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Conland"! 
Charles  M'lutosh,  Dalkeith  J 

David  Smith  Esq.,  W.  S.,  Treasurer 

With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
It  having  been  thought  by  several  Gentlemen  interested  in 
the  ARBORICULTURE  and  HORTICULTURE  of  SCOT- 
LAND, that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  the  interest  of  these  SCIENCES,  to  introduce  the  SEEDS 
of  such  of  the  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  FLOWERS 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  as  are  suited  to  the  climate  of  this 
country,  an  ASS0CI.4TI0N  has  been  formed  for  this  object, 
and  the  services  of  a  young  Botanist  of  zeal  and  great  skiU, 
can  be  obtained,  who  is'  ready  to  follow  up  the  labours  of  the 
late  Mr.  Douglas,  to  complete  his  researches,  and  to  extend 
them  into  that  part  of  the  country  not  fully  explored  by  him. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  [great  many  TREES,  PLANTS, 
and  SHRUBS,  hitherto  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  and  likely 
to  prove  valuable  additions  to  the  Forests  and  Gardens  of 
Scotland,  eiist  in  these  districts.  With  the  view  oi  raising  the 
funds  necessary  for  carrying  this  object  into  effect,  it  has  been 
resolved  that  each  person  wilting  to  support  the  undertaking, 
shall  subscribe  the  sum  of  Five  Pounds,  or  so  many  shares  of 
the  same  amount  as  they  may  please,  each  Subscriber  being 
entitled,  for  every  sliare,  to  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
SEEDS  which  may  be  collected  from  time  to  time,  sent  home. 
No  'Subscriber  to  be  liable  for  anything  beyond  the  amount 
subscribed  by  him.  The  Committee  unaertake  that  the  distri- 
bution of  the  SEii^DS  shall  he  conducted  on  principles  of  t'ne 
greatest  fairness  and  impartiality.  The  names  of  Subscribers 
will  be  received  by  any  of  the  Members  of  the  Comm-.ttee,  or 
the  Secretaries  or  Treasurer  ;  and  as  the  Butanisc  will  leave 
this  country  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  sum  shall  be  obtaiurid,  and 
the  subscription  will  then  be  closed,  the  Committee  request 
that  their  iriends  who  intend  to  subscribe  will  Ruard  against 
disappointment  by  comiug  lorward  %vithout  delay.     _ 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING 

BY  HOT  WATER. 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  SI2ES  TO  BE  .SEEN  IN  OPERATION, 

WARR-iNTED  THE  BEST. 


RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM  FOR  UNDER  COVER,   <fcc. 

i  OHN  WATERER  begs  to  state  he  has  large  quan- 

•-^    titles  of  the  above,  which  is  now  universally  acknowledged 

I  the  best  Evergreen  for  such  purposes,  being  free  from  attacks 

of  hares  and  rabbits.     Strong  plants,  fit  for  immediate  plant- 

1  iu",  10a.  &d.,  15s.,  to  21s.  per  100. 

Descriptive    Catalogues    of    his    well    known    collection    of 
i  American  Plants,  itc,  to  be  had  on  application. 
'      American  Nursery,  Bagshot.  Surrey.  


TDENJi:    LANGELIER,  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  begs  tojll^'AKLY  TEiN- WEEK  i^OlA'iO,  the  earliest  grovvii, 

±1  state   that    he    has  still  scver.l  thousand  CaMELLIa'N--L,   "-"  beat  the  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  by  ten  days -per  bushd^ 

STOCKS  to  dispose  of,  at  from  iOs.  to  iOs.  per  100,  all  &,  for    14.;.  ;  ;,.cr    I''^*:.*'-'. ''^.S;  ''•'^  f.J^-    B^ARHijrs  WALNuf" 

immediate  gratYing,   and  well   estabhshed,  .o   that  they  ca,.     l'i-,-^l'-;'0  ^^'R'^f/i''   ^F^iNTS     'foItY  FOLD     jTc       at 

travel  without  the  pots,  well  packed  in   boxes.     Als..  several  ,  LEA\  bO,    bHAWb,     REGiNTS,     iORll-rULU,    &.C.,    at 

Thonsmds  of  that  Bne  GLADIOLUS  "CARDINALIS,"  large  !  moderate  prices. 

tiowedn^bulbs  at  3  "per  100  ;  it  is  well  known  to  be  perfectly  Twelve  of  the  newest  and  rarest  Flower  Seeds  : 

hardy  o5t  of  doors.     Also  v»ry  large  bulbs   of  AMARYLLIS     Nomoph.la  maculata 

LONGIFOLIA,    aUo    nerfectly  hardy   and    blooming;    large    Brachveoma,  splendid  hybuds 

trusse; 


nerfectly  hardy   and    blooming;    large    Brachveoma,  sp  _ 

,  very  sweet-scented  ;  2s.  ad.  each.  Phlo-v  Drummondu  alba 


rpHE  READING  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— Strong 
J-  Plants,  3  years  old,  is.  per  iOO  ;  2  years  old,  strong,  3s.  per 
100  No  charge  for  package.  The  above  is  decidedly  tbe  best 
kind  of  ASPARAGUS,  a  large  quantity  being  sent  annually 
at  a  high  price  to  Covent-gardeu  Market.  With  small  orders 
a  remit,  ance  by  Post-olfieo  order,  or  penny  postage  stamps, 
will  oblige. 

Fine  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  plants,  Is.  6(Z.  per  100. 

New  Prolibc  Hautbois  Strawberries,  5s.  per  100. 
Address,  JOHN  SUTTUN  AND  SONS,  lleadinj 


rulata 
„      t.ropuidina 
Martvnia  fragraus 


Martynia  angularis 
Portulaca  Thorbarnii  (yellow) 

„       alba  striata 
Podolepsis  chrysanthcraoides 
Schizanthus  retusus  alba 
Ipomoea  Burridgii 
each  10s.  Gd, 


One  packet 
GERMAN  STOCKS,  from  2s.  per  collection. 
ASTERS,  from  3s.  ,, 

CARNATIONS,  2s.  Bd.  per  100. 
Dc.Nc.is  Haiks,  109,  Sd.  M.ariin's-lane,  Charing-ero-s.  London, 


,  Berlts. 


UPERB    RANUNCULI.— The  present  being 
ir  pianiing.  we  beg  to  recimmeiid  the  foil 
'f  he  new  viirieties  have  been  selected  witli  great  care 


;  OUPE 
^  n^u:i 


d  month  for  pianiing 


ROSES, 
"p  OSES  established  in  2i  pots  for  immediate  foroiug. 
A^  '.See  catalogue  for  two  penny  stamps.)  Hybrid  Perpetuids, 
the  finest  of  all  for  this  purpose,  IJ.  per  dozen. 
H.  Lane  and  Sou,  Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 

CEED3.— A    few    select    Seeds    from    the    original 
O    raisers,  which  have  now  for  several  years    given  such 
■'eneral  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  grown  them,  viz.  : 
"  EUetson's  (true)  large  Mammoth  or  April  White  Uroceoli. 

Elletson's  (true)  improved  Wilcove  White  Broccoli. 

Lindsay's  imperial  crimson  Dwarf  Beet.  .^ 

Usher's  "  Exquisite"  Curled  Parsley. 

Metcalfe's  improved  Dwarf  Walcheren  Broccoli. 

'telford's  superb  early  Dwarf  Cabbage. 
The  above  may  be  had  at  Is.  each,  or  the  six  sorts  for  5s.,  m 
Post-cfflce  order  or  postage  stamos,  on  application  to  WiiLi.'.M 
May.  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  W.  M.  begs  to  refer 
to  loimer  Chronicles  for  his  Advertisements  of  select  Pansy, 
Cineraria,  Antirrhinum,  and  Holl.yhock  Seeds;  also  to  his 
superb  collection  of  hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hollyhocks,  A:c. 


we  beg  to  recimmeiia  tne  lotiow- 
of 
lirst  rate  sorts,  from  immense  quantities  of  seedliugs  ;  and  for 
vigorous  growth  and  Iree  flowering  arc  far  preferable  to  the 
older  varieties.  Se  cetions,  in  strong  roots,  at  the  following 
reasonable  charges,  witli  printed  instructions  for  planting  and 
treatment. 

RANUNCULUS.— Free  by  post.  i.    s.   d. 

-5"  Splendid  new  varieties,  with  names  . .        ..200 

;:,  do.  do.  do.  . .        ..120 

.50  Fine  older  varieties,  do.  . .         ..01-30 

do.  do.  ....080 

Km  Finest  mixed '^  ^J    " 

IJU  Fine  mixed,  5s.  ;  or  free  by  post  for  ..         ..000 

X  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  seedling  varieties  may  be  had. 

Rcnlittances  are  expected  from  unknown  correspondeats. 

Bass  and  Brown,   Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 

'  Sndhuiy,  Snffolit.  


ON  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSClilBEa — 500,000 
■i-jear  Seedlin"  Scotch  Firs,  superior  plants,  from  native  !  highly  ornamental,  and  of  gr 
Highland  seed,  at  Os.  per  1000  ;  500,000  2-yoar  Seedling  Laioli  ;  1Vji.  .Maule  and  So.ns.  Sta 
200,000  3-year  Seedling  Black  Norway  Spruce;  200,000  traus- 
planted  ditto ;  a  very  exteu'-ive  stock  of  Fancy  Pines,  viz., 
Excelsa,  Pallasiana,  Banksia,  Frasorii,  Nobilis,  Grand!>, 
T.auriea,  'Wtbbiana.  Pindrow,  Lambertiana,  ii:c.  ;  some  lioi 
large  spteiuieiis  of  Cedrus  Deodara  and  Araucaria  imhrJC'T-i, 
.!iC.  ;  a  laige  stock  of  Ii'ish  Vews,  from  5  to  10  feet  lilgll  ;  «iili 
\i  verv  e^itensive  slock,  all  sons  and  sizes,  of  Nursery  Stock  ii 


/~1EDRUS  DEODARA  OR  HIMALAYA  CEDAR. 
V-'  —  The  Subscribers  beg  to  inform  the  admirers  and 
planters  of  the  above  hardy  Tiee.  that  they  have  upwards  of 
FIFTi'  THOUSA.ND,  from  ono  to  five  years  old,  in  pits, 
grown  from  seed,  constantly  iu  the  open  ground,  which  they 
arc  now  supplying  on  such  terms  as  w  ill  induce  their  general 
inwoduetiou  into  all  plantations,  being  of  rapid  growth, 
ud  of  great  value  as  a  'limber  tree. 

apleton-voad  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


J    WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Horticci- 
•    TURAL  AECHITECTS,  HoTHODSE  BuiLDEBS,  and  HOT.WATEE 

Apparatds  Manufaciukees,  solicit  an  inspection  ^f  their 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Honicultural 
Buildiui?s  of  every  variety.  BOILEitS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  m.jpt  effective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  now 
effectually  heating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Foriiiii:.liouses, 
23o  leet  by  22  feet,  all  ^>paii  Roifs  and  lofty,  eoutaiuin-.r  upwards 
of  50,000  cubical  feet  of  air.  Also  various  small  and  i-itcrine- " 
diate  size  Boilers,  s.ime  of  all  sizes  in  operatic;,,  'llie  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  tires  %>jll  continue 
Irom  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rangements now  ill  full  operation  on  their  premiss,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  ut  very  moderate  prices.  Hot- 
houses. Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pii-,  Frames, 
litass  Light*,  ccc.  -V  very  exteosive  collection  of  St.ive  and 
Greenhouse  Planlf,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
Estim-ites.  and  Oiivahjirues  forwarded  en  application. 
J.  Weees  and  Co..  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


•yO  E£  DISPOSED  OF,  iu  cousequence 'of  t!i 
-^    cent  decease  of  Mr.  John  Ronalds,  of  Brentfm-.i,  th 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

the  re- 
le  old- 
est.ahli5hed  and  extensive  BUSI."iB!5S  OK  MESSRS.  HUGH 
KOiVaLDS  and  SONS,  of  that  place.— For  particclar.;.  apply 
oil  the  premises  ;  or  to  Mr.  B.  Ro,salds,  100,  Uppe,r  T'lauies- 
street ;  or  to  Mi-.  G.  B.  Tow.\se.n"j>,  -Accountant,  4.',  Leadeuhail- 
str?et.  London. 


;^^N0  ^ 


JA31ES  iloT,  Jun.,  Ferry-hill  Nurseries,  Aberdeen,  Feb.  M 


XV^ll'l'E'-l'HORN  AND  BEECH  FOR  FENCING 
V  V  —500,000  very  tine  four  years  old  tran.^plunted  WHITE- 
TIlOllX,  at  fis.  per  1000,  or,  selected,  otTs.  liii.  per  1000  ;  and 
lin.;  llelde.l  BaECH,  2  to  3  feet,  at  Us.  per  1000.  A  large 
n..auiit.-of  very  tine  transtil anted  OAKS,  ranging  trura  h  to 
.'.  I'eei.  at  35s.  per  lOUO.  The  above  are  all  extremely  hue  and 
well  ro'ited.  Samples  if  required. 
.NiitHult  Mackie,  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


imp/roz'ecl  M 

HOT-HOUSE    BUILDERS 

OOT-  WATER      APP.\RATUS       MANUFAC 

IX  TURERS,  *fcc.,  being  practical  working  men,  :ire  en. 
abled  to  execute  work  on  the  best  and  most  economical  priu- 
ciples  end  also  beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  geii'rv  ihnt  they 
are  enabled  to  supply  tlieir  DOUBLE  SADDLE  CAST  IRON 
BOILKRS,  jiort'ib.e,  complete,  with  sliding  furnace  doors, 
bars,  aeh-pit,  and  cast  iron  smoke  conductor,  the  whole  re- 
quiring no  brickwork,  or  can  be  had  otherwise,  being  more 
durable  than  copper  or  wrought  iron,  surpassing  nil  others. 
-1-inch  best  Hot-water  Pipes  Is.  2(i.,  3-iDch  lOtf.,  and  2-ineh  Sd. 
per  foot.  Tank  work  Is.  3d.  per  foot :  superior  valves,  and  all 
other  connections,  equally  low.  Buildings,  or  Hot-water  Ap- 
paratus, suppli'id  and  arranged  so  that  any  i/enilcmun's 
tradesman  can  11-  them  up,  or  they  can  have  E.  <t  F.'s  services 
at  trilling  expense.  Can  be  most  highly  recommended  by 
several  nobleineu  and  gcnlleuien,  for  whom  the  mo-t  complete 
works  hiive  been  ei'ected.  Greeniiouse  Lights  and  Frames, 
Boxes,  ic,  of  every  descriptinn.  Old  Buildings  and  Ap- 
paratus taken  dow.i  and  rcmodflled. 

K.B.  Work  done  for  the  trade.    Any  description  of  Boilers 
smiplied.     Estimates  free. 

Address- City-road,  near  the  Toll-gate,  London. 
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"DENDLE'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
-Lt'  SEEDS  can  still  be  obtained  gkatis,  on  receipt  of  two 
penny  stamps,  to  pay  the  postage. 

Opinions  of  the  Piebs. 

Dr.  LiNDLET,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Dec.  23, 1819,  says, 

"  This  contains  lists  of  good  vegetables,  with  useful  notes 

appended  to  the  names  of  many  of  the  sorts.      .    .     .     It 

is  a  well-arranged  Catalogue,  and  will  be  found  of  service 

to  all  purchasers  of  Seeds." 

The  Editor  of  "  The  Midland  Florist,"  for  January,  1830,  says, 
"  We  have  just  received  the  General  Catalogue  of  Gar- 
den, Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds,  sold  by  William  B. 
Rendle  and  Co.,  Plymouth,  which,  from  its  excellence,  well 
merits  something  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  happy 
shall^  joe  be  from  time  to  time  {with  Messrs.  Rendle' s  per- 
mission) to  extract  some  of  its  valuable  information  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  .  .  .  The  Mower  Seed  List 
is  pecidiarly  comprehensive,  and  gives  to  each  variety  its 
scieniific  name,  hardihood,  time  of  duration,  colour, 
height,  and^  time  of  flowering.  Our  'readers  will  thus  see 
that,  from  its  immense  utility,  we  can  scarcely  say  too  much 
in  its  recommendation  ,•  and  we  are  sure  that  the  name  of 
the  emiiunt  firm  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  every 
article  they  send  mU  will  not  only  be  true  to  name,  but 
also  of  the  best  possible  quality." 

Apply  to  William  E  .  Kendle  and  Co., 

SePd  Merchants.  Plymouth . 


THE     GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE. 


UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OF  VERBENAS,  FUCHSIAS 
DAHLIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  PETUNIAS,  Ac.  ' 
#IJ.  SMITH'S  Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
'-"  •  contains  the  very  best  selections  of  the  above  ;  with  a 
useful -note  and  amarked  List  of  the  best  Verbenas  for  eshi- 
bition  ia  pots,  with  mode  of  traininj^,  and  what  is  of  great 
importance  to  exhibitors,  the  time  of  stopping  back,  so  as  to  catch 
a  sheet  of  bloom  when  it  may  be  required  ;  with  descriptions 
of  his  superb  SeedUng  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c  •  and 
will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  one  postage  stamp  — 
Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey.  IsHngton. 

IPPS'   COLLECTIONS    op   KITCHEN 


E 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Ko.  1  contains  the  following  quantities,  and  are  of  the 
best  and  newest  kinds,  being  a  snfficienc  supplv  for  a  no- 
bleman's large  establishment:  26  quarts  Peas,'  12  quarts 
Beans,  4  oz.  Beet,  1  oz.  Borecole,  6  oz.  Broccoli,  1  oz.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  vi  oz.  Buda  Kale,  7  oz.  Cabbage,  10  oz.  Carrot  2  oz 
Cauliflower,  2  oz.  Celery,  3  lbs.  Cress,  4  pkts.  Cucumber,  2  oz! 
Endive,  2  oz.  Leek,  S  oz.  Lettuce,  3  pkts.  Melon,  2  quarts 
Mustard,  10  oz.  Onion,  4  oz.  Parsley,  6  oz.  Parsnip,  2  oz.  Savoy, 
S  pints  Radish,  1  oz.  Scorzanera,  2  quarts  Spinach,  2  lbs! 
Turnips,   1  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow,  1  oz.  Salsafy,  and  12  pkts. 

Kerbs,  Chili,  Capsicum,  &,c.  £3     3    0 

Ko,  2,  two-thirds  of  the  above 2    2    0 

Ko   3,  one-third  ditto  !     1     1    0 

Ko.  4.— This  collection  is  sufficient  for  a  gentleman 

having  a  moderate  sized  garden  0  12    6 

The  great  satisfaction  these  collections  have  given  to  some 
of  the  principal  famihes  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  induces  W.  J.  Epps  with  confidence  to  solicit  lurther 
patronage.  The  collections  contain  this  year  15  per  cent,  more 
than  last,  and  quite  equal  in  quality.  Descriptive  Seed  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  applicadon.  All  orders  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  Post-ofBce  order  from  unknown  purchasers.  Ko 
charge  matie  for  packing,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  to  any 
railway  station  in  London.— Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Seed  Establishment,  High-street,  Maidstone. 

■  Cole's  Superb  Dwarf  Red  Celery,  Is.  per  packet. 


on  the  upper  edge  of  the  wound  and  very  slightly 
on  tlie  lower  ;  and  why  gum,  formed  in  the  leaves 
of  a  Potato  is  afterwards  found  in  the  tubers,  in  the 
final  form  of  starch.  It  would  be  as  well  to  confine 
attention  m  the  first  instance  to  these  two  cases  • 
and  to  show— 1.  That  they  do  not  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  what  is  called  descending  sap ;  and  2, 
to  what  else  they  are  owing. 

The  general  diffusion  of  sap,  which  is  universally 
admitted,  even  allowing  to  that  term  the  meaning 
of  organisable  matter,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
any  bearing  on  the  question  of  a  ringed  branch  ; 
although  It  may  explain  such  an  instance  as  the 
following,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Towers. 

"  Certain  it  is  that  the  bark  of  trees,  when  wounded, 
or  cut  in  amputation  of  branches  proceeding  from 
the  trunk,  converges  from  all  points,  and  not  solely, 
as  some  assert,  from  the  uppermost,  cross  incision! 
The  Elm  tree  may  furnish  the  best  examples  for 
investigation,  some  of  which  are  to  be  seen  m  every 
hedge-row.  In  the  public  road  leading  from  Waddon 
to  Mitcham  Common,  there  stand  several  large  Elms 
in  front  of  a  gentleman's  house.  A  wound  was  made 
in  one  of  them  fully  1 8  inches  long,  and  in  the  middle 
5  or  6  wide,  by  which  the  bark  stripped  off  to  that 
extent,   exposed  the  wood  below  it.     The  young 
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PLANTIiNG  SJSASON. 

A  LFRED  BALSTON  begs  to  inform  planters  he  has 
-ti-  atiU  a  large  proportion  of  his  Nursery  Stock  to  dispose 
of,  which,  in  consequence  of  having  relinquished  the  trade,  he 
ofiL'rs  at  very  reduced  prices,  The  Stock  comprises  every 
variety  of  OUNAMENTAL,  FRUIT,  and  FOREST  TRUES 
and  all  the  best  kind  of  SHRUBS  in  cultivation,  no  experice 
having  been  spared  in  the  collection,  and  from  the  light  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  has  grown,  the  plants  have  all  a  mass 
of  fibrous  root,  which  causes  them  to  grow  most  luxuriantly 
afcer  being  tiansplanted. 

A.B.  puticularly  recommends  the  following  :  Common  Laurel 
9  inches  to  1  foot,  15s.  ;  1  to  2  feet,  SOs. ;  2  to  4  feet,  40s.  •  4  to  6 
feet,  Sn,?.  per  lUOO.  Portugal  Laurels,  1  to  2  feet,  10s.  p'er  lui). 
Khoi^od  !ndrou  ponticum,  1  to  2  ftet,  SOs,  ;  3  to  4  tect,  tlOs. ;  4  to 
.=>  feet,  lUils.  per  100.  Ghent  Azaleas  of  all  the  finest  kinds, 
specimen  plants,  2s,  M.  each  ;  smaller  ditto,  6s.  per  dozen. 
Kbododenrlr,"™  campanulatum,  caucasicum,  catawbiense,  &c., 
luOi'.  per  100.  Standard  Ruses  of  all  the  finest  sorts,  12s.  per 
<)ozen.  A  large  stock  of  Evergreen  Oak  in  pots  and  iraus- 
,plaoted  ;  also  common  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Birch,  Jjerberis 
norobeath.  Privet,  .fcc.  ' 

Orders  must  he  accompanied  by  remittances.  Orders  amoun:. 
ing  to  51   delivered  free.— Poole  JSursery,  Dorset. 

GENUINE  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  FOR  THE 
KITCHEN  GARDEN,  may  be  had  of  the  Sub- 
scriber, in  collections  of  12s.  6t2.,  U,,  2J.,  and  U.  worth, 
containing  the  most  approved  varieties  in  cultivation.  Also 
for  the  Flower  Garden,  in  selections  of  25  kinds  for  6s.,  60  for 
lUs.,  100  for  18s,  packed  in  Ayres  and  Moore's  new  labels,  with 
directions  for  culture,  time  of  flowering,  whence  introduced, 
Ac— William  .Masteks.  F,H.S.,  Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury.' 
W.  M,'s  Now  Catalogue  may  be  procured  on  pre-paid  appli- 
c'ltion.  Orders  amounting  to  2t.  and  upwards  delivered  to  any 
station  on  the  South-Eastem  Railway. 
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TnUEHDAT, 

Fbidat, 
Satusdat, 


-  -{^ 


We  cannot  say  that  our  correspondents  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  question  whether  sap 
DESCENDS.  The  letters  we  have  hitherto  received  refer 
to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  organisable  matter  is 
universally  diffused  in  the  system  of  a  tree.  But 
that  IS  not  the  real  point  of  enquiry  ;  what  should  be 
explained  is,  why,  when  a  ring  of  bark  is  removed 
irom  a  branch  the  new  growth  takes  place  principally 


liber  came  rolling  forward  on  every  side,  and  is  now 
seen  approaching  pretty  equallv,  though  with  pro- 
jections of  a  redder  colour,  which  mark  the  more 
recent  processes.  A  line  of  posts  and  rails,  with  a 
chain  at  top,  extends  along  the  front,  close  to  the 
row  of  trees.  An  abrasion  or  wound  had  been  made 
in  close  contact  with  a  part  of  the  chain,  which  now 
is  buried,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  bark,  by  a  knotty 
boss  formed  of  cortical  matter." 
_  In  this  instance  the  descending  sap,  uninterrupted 
in  its  course  downwards,  may  be  said,  by  its  lateral 
diffusion,  to  have  formed  wood  at  every  part  of  the 
edge  of  the  wound  ;  which  would  readily  happen, 
the  continuity  of  the  bark  being  interrupted  only  for 
a  narrow  space,  and  not  all  round.  But  if  this  case 
does  not  bear  on  the  question  at  issue,  it  singularly 
illustrates  a  curious  story  told  in  a  late  number  of 
I'  Chambers'  Journal."  "  A  traveller  mentions  an 
instance  of  the  '  sentient  principle  '  occurring  among 
the  denizens  of  an  Indian  forest.  Two  trees,  he  tells 
us,  of  different  kinds,  although  only  3  feet  apart,  had 
grown  to  the  height  of  50  or  80  feet,  when  one  of 
them  took  the  liberty  of  throwing  out  a  low  branch 
in  such  a  way  as  to  touch  the  trunk  of  his  neighbour, 
and  thus  occasion  much  pain  and  irritation.  '  On 
this  the  afflicted  tree  in  turn  threw  out  a  huoe 
excrescence,  which  not  only  enveloped  the  offending 
branch,  but  strangled  it  so  completely  as  to  destroy 
it  utterly ;  the  ends  of  the  deadened  boughs  pro- 
jecting 3  or  4  feet  beyond  the  excrescence,  while  the 
latter  was  carried  on  a  distance  of  3  feet  across  to 
the  shaft  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  render  all  chances  of  its 
future  movement  wholly  impossible  ! '  This  appears 
to  our  traveller  to  display  as  much  forethought  and 
sagacity  as  taking  up  an  artery  for  aneurism,  or  tying 
splints  round  a  broken  bone,"  Here  it  is  evident 
that  the  excrescence  of  the  "  afflicted  tree  "  is  the 
boss  described  by  Jlr.  Towers. 
_  Another  cause  of  the  junction  of  the  lips  of  a 
ringed  wound,  independently  of  the  descending  sap, 
IS  the  rapid  growth  of  the  meduUaiy  rays  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  naked  wood.  We  need  not  say 
that  when  wood  is  laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  bark, 
the  ends  of  an  infinite  number  of  medullary  rays 
are  exposed  ;  these  ends  have  a  great  power  of 
growth,  which  they  sometimes  exercise  in  such  a 
way  as  to  clothe  the  surface  of  the  wood  with  bark, 
wholly  independently  of  any  material  advance  of 
tne  lips  of  such  a  wound.  Of  this  we  have  the 
following  instance,  from  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkele.y  : 
"  A  vigorous  Oak  had  been  mischievously  barked 
all   round,  and  to  such  an  extent   as  to   preclude 


all  probability  of  ultimate  union  of  the  severed 
edges  The  tree,  however,  for  a  year  or  two  seemed 
to  suffer  very  little  from  the  injury,  as  new  tissue 
was  thrown  out  from  the  exposed  extremities  of  the 
medullary  rays  ;  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  had  not 
the  parties  who  first  injured  the  tree  been  so  bent 
on  its  destruction  as  to-  cut  away  the  newly-formed 
tissue,  union  would  have  speedily  been  effec-ed,  and 
the  tree  m  all  probability  preserved.  The  growth 
of  new  tissue  was  not  assisted  by  any  thin  strips  of 
the  inner  bark  still  adhering  to  the  tree,  by  which  the 
descending  tissue  could  have  been  conducted  but 
proceeded  simply  as  indicated  above,  from  the  medul- 
lary rays." 

Or  there  may  be  exceptional  cases,  in  which  the 
organisable  matter  (descending  sap)  collected  in  the 
interior  of  a  tree,  unable  to  follow  its  accustomed 
track,  may  be  expended  in  the  formation  of  wood 
even  in  an  ascending  direction  ;  as  in  another 
instance  mentioned  by  JVIr.  Berkeley,  of  a  youn-'  Ash 
tree,  sawn  off  level  with  the  ground,  the  disc  of 
which,  though  no  new  shoots  have  been  thrown  up 
IS  gradually  closing  over  like  the  Firs  (Abies  peoti- 
nata  and  Pinus  Picea)  described  by  M.  Gceppert  in 
the  volume  of  the  Ann.  des  Se.  Nat.  for  1843  In 
the  present  instance,  as  no  other  Ash  tree  grows  near 
it,  there  can  be  no  room  for  supposing  that  its  roots 
are  ingrafted  into  those  of  some  neighbouring  tree 
as  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  Goippert's  Firs.     ' 

To  deny  the  existence  of  a  descending  sap  is  vir- 
tually to  deny  the  truth  of  the  whole  theory  of 
wood  formation.     We  do  not  here  speak  of  Aubert 
DU  Petit  Thouars's  views,  or  of  those  of  Mr.  Gau- 
DicHAUD,  as  they  are  explained  by  those  physiologists  ; 
but  we  allude  more  especially  to  the  views  of  Dn- 
hamel,   De   Candolle,   Mirbel,  and   others,   who 
after  all,  differ  from  the  two  first  physiologists  more 
in  the  terms  they  employ  than  in  the  facts  on  which 
they  rely.     Few  botanists  indeed  are,  we  believe 
prepared  to  deny  altogether  the  views  of  M.  Gau- 
DicHAUD  respecting    the  descending  course  of  the 
development  of  the  wood-cells,  though  their  notions 
may  be   modified   by  Mirbel's  assertion  of    their 
growth  from  the  cambium.      Nor  will  their  jud"-- 
ment  be  shaken  by  the  acrimony  with  which  thq 
controversy  between  those  celebrated  physioloeists 
was  carried  on  ;    for  it  is  probable  that  in  this,  as 
m  so  many  other  disputed   questions,   there  is   a 
degree  of  truth  on  both  sides. 

Our  invitation  for  the  communication  of  facts  and 
opinions  on  this  interesting  subject  ought  to  elicit 
many  curious  examples;  but  deductions  are  not 
to  be  drawn  too  hastily  from  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  though  they  may  suggest  matter  for  con- 
sideration, and  prevent  our  narrowing  our  views  too 
much  to  one  line  of  argument. 


^  '-'AGardener,"  saidthe  lateMr.  Knight,  "having 
■'  to  expend  the  capital  of  others,  ought  to  be  cautious 
"  in  trying  expensive  experiments,  of  which  the  results 
"  must  be  necessarily  uncertain ;  and  I  believe  a  very 
'^'  able  and  experienced  gardener,  after  being  the  in- 
''  ventor  of  the  most  perfect  machinery,  might,  in 
"  many  instances,  have  lost  both  his  character  and 
"  his  place  before  he  had  made  himself  sufficiently 
"  acquainted  with  it,  and  consequently  become  able 
"  to  regulate  its  powers." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  sentence  more  full  of 
practical  wisdom  than  this  has  ever  been  penned 
for  the  instiTiction  of  gardeners.  It  points  out  to 
them  forcibly  the  wrongness  of  addicting  themselves 
to  mere  experiments  at  the  cost  of  their  employers, 
and  the  danger  which  they  incur  as  regards  their 
personal  interests.  The  warning,  too,  came  with 
peculiar  force  from  one  who  was  himself  the  greatest 
horticultural  experimentalist  that  ever  lived.  It 
was  a  plain  declaration  that  few  of  the  numbsriess 
trials  which  he  had  himself  made  of  new  methods 
had  answered  the  purpose  sufiiciently  to  have  justi- 
fied a  gardener  in  having  taken  their  risk  upon 
himself. 

No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  greatest  experience, 
and  the  most  complete  acquaintance  with  principles, 
even  when  combined  with  the  most  perfect  tact  in 
applying  them,  continually  fail  to  suggest  experi- 
ments, the  result  of  which  is  certainly  successful. 
There  exist;  in  nature  so  many  counteracting  Ciiicnm- 
stances,  of  unsuspected,  or  unascertained,  or  un- 
expected force,  that  the  best-laid  plans  break  down 
when  brought  into  play  against  them.  These  natural 
forces  may  be  not  unaptly  compared  to  the  moral 
forces  which  oppose  the  application  of  abstract 
theories  to  human  affairs ;  or  rather  which  oppose 
the  regulation  of  human  affairs  by  the  best  con- 
sidered theories.  They  constitute  a  kind  of  friction, 
the  amount  of  which  can  rarely  be  calculated  before- 
hand. The  result  of  this  is  seen  in  the  frequent 
failure  of  chemical  speculations  when  practically 
applied  to  cultivation  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  arti- 
ficial manures  prepared  by  Professoi-  Liebig,  and  so 
many  others.     No  doubt  can  exist  that  this  eminent 
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peculiar  science  as  any  living  ^^°'  f°^  *^f]  'l 
d  priori  reasoning  could  be  tnisted,  his  ^vould  be 
worthy  of  all  confidence.  If  then  such  as  he  break 
down  what  may  a  gardener  not  expect  ; 

ThL^e  imporUnt  truths  are,  however  greatly  mis- 
interpreted     Many  persons  imagine  that,  because 
they  are  enjoined  not  to  try  ea:penstve  expenments 
S  fte   cost    of    their   employers,  therefore    they 
are  not  authorised  in  trying  any  expenments  what- 
ever     Others  take  up  the  smgnlar  crotchet,  that, 
because  they  are  not  to  lay  out   their  emp  oyers 
capital  in  volmiteering   expensive  experimental  re- 
searches,   therefore- they   are    to    oppose    all   such 
researches  when   their   employers   assume   all   the 
responsibUity  of  success  or  failure.     And  hence  we 
find  men  doegedly  setting  themselves  against  ever>- 
SSg  except" routine,  and  resolutely  thwarting  all 
plans  which  bear  the  stamp  of  novelty 
^  How  senseless  is  this !    Fraught  with  what  danger 
to  the  progress  of  improvement !     Experiment  is  the 
soul  of  cultivation,   and   those  who   at  _  their  own 
charge   are   willing  to   undertake   its  risk,   should 
surely  meet  with  whatever  aid  and  assistance  ex- 
perience can  suggest,  instead  of  being  thwarted  by 
Ce  who  are  bound  to  ey^ecniefaithfaUM^ne  orders 
they  receive,  and  without  a  question.     Suppose,  tor 
example,  A  has  a  gardener,  called  b;    A  orders  an 
Apple-tree  to  be  taken  up,  and  replanted  ^ith  its 
roots  in  the  air,  and  its  branches  in  the  gi-ound-is 


the  torcing  of  tlowers  the  first  season  as  it  is  to  es:abUsh 
the  plants  in  their  pots  ;  and,  by  forwardmg  them  three 
months  the  first  year,  have  them  to  be  ready  three 
months  earUerto  begin  their  work  next  year.     There 
will  he  straggling  flowers  among  them  the  first  year, 
but  they  are  better  picked  off  whUe  buds  than  be  al- 
lowed to  flower  and  check  the  growth  of  the  plant.    Let 
it  complete  its  growth  as  carefully  as  if  there  were  the 
flowers.     As  soon  as  the  weather  will  make  it  safe,  let 
the  plants  he  plunged  in  the  shade  up  to  the  rims  of  the 
nots  and  remain  there  until  the  leaves  fall  and  the  wood 
ripens      They  may  then  be  pruned  to  two  eyes  for  each 
stron.^  shoot,  and  cut  out  all  the  weaH  ones.     Let  them 
be  placed  in  the  cool  house  as  before,  which  house  must 
not  be  a  higher  temperature  than  45".     Itw.ll  be  seen 
that  from  the  Rose  bushes  having  had  their  rest  three 
months  longer  than  those  out  of  doors,  they  will  be  as 
forward  without  heat  as  they  were  the  first  year  with 
heat,  and  you  may  calculate  on  being  able  to  force  them 
better  year  after  year,  and  they  will  not  draw  so  much. 
Thev  will  require  the  heat  increased,  but  not  so  early, 
and  they  will  begin  as  regularly  to  open  their  buds  at 
the  earlier  period  as  they  used  to  open  at  then:  proper 

^^''ro"  e  forcers  may,  in  fact,  take  an  excellent  lesson 
from  Vine  forcers,  yet  we  have  seen  the  best  Orrape 
forcers  in  the  kingdom  buy,  year  after  year,  new  two- 
year  established  Roses,  or  one  year,  to  force  the  same 
year  •  and  more  than  once  we  have  seen  them  fail,  with 
111  their  care  and  gently  nursing  them  from  4o»  to  fao 
bv  slow  degrees  ;  and  when  done  with,  set  out  to  rest 
themselves,  as  it  was  called,  but  in  fact  to  get  back  to 
their  old  backwai-d  habit,  instead  of  remammg  ready  to 
nf,fified"lnobi^tin7to'exe7uTe"the  order  ?  Cer-  begin  to  work  earlier.  The  only  objection  that  we  have 
b  justified  111  "bjKting  to  e  ^^^^       g  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^p„,l^^  ^^ ^".'""^l 

tamly  not ;    nor  can  He  '^^^'™/' ''^"^  ^-        _  ^hat    that  is  were  drawn  up  too  much  to  be  recovered  in  one 
end  A  has  in  view  m  so  novel  an  operation,     vvuai   tiiat  is,  werB  uiiwu    t^    _        ,.  »u„  <-„,.„o,.=  v,„i-.  ths 


PlNus  insignis 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
„    macrocarpa 
Ditto      ... 
Ditto      ... 
Ditto      ... 
Ditto 
,    Sabiniana... 
Ditto      ... 
Ditto      ... 
Ditto     ... 
Ditto      ... 
,     Coulteri 

Ditto      ... 
,    Lambertiana 
Ditto      ... 
Ditto      ... 
„    ponderosa 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Height— ft.  in, 


...  21 
...  18 
...  17 
...  16 
...  U 
...  21 
30 


Eeaiasks. 


]  I  There  are  many  hundredi  of 
i  [     these  large  Bpecimens. 

0 


!1 


Cembra  helvetica   18 

escelsa 

monticola  ... 
australis  ... 
nivea 


ena  j\  nets  ixi  v  n=  v»  ^^  ^^ i.  .     , . 

he  is  bound  to  do  is  to  take  care,  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
that  the  branches  strike  root  in  the  ground,  a  con- 
dition essential  to  the  experiment.     It  the  tree  dies, 
it  is  the  affair  of  A  ;   not  of  b,  as  some  gardeners 
imagine,  who  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  not 
only  that  their  employers'  property  is  their  own  for 
all  purposes  except  that  of  sale,  but  that  they  are 
answerable  for  the  consequences  of  their  employers 
acts      This  mistake  no  doubt  arises,  m  some  cases, 
from  the  gardener  having  an  honest  pride  in  the 
articles  confided  to  his  care,  and  from  the  beliet  that 
strangers  v^-iU  impute  to  him  the  blame  of  failures  or 
meposterous  schemes  which  belong  to  his  employer. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  a  mistake.     It  is  one,  too 
which  cannot  be  too  quickly  extirpated,  because  it 
has  cost  many  a  well-meaning,  but  ill-advised  gar- 
dener, his  place,  and  deprived  many  an  employer  ot 
half  the  pleasure  which  his  garden  would  have  afforded. 
We  would  therefore  recommend  gardeners  to  en- 
courage their  employers  to  engage  in  rational  experi- 
ments in  gardening,  and,  laying  aside  all  blue-apron 
fancies,  to  join  cordially  in  bnngmg  them  to  a  irt^e 
issue     By  this  means  they  will  add  much  to  the 
interest  which  the  wealthy  classes  take  m  one  of 
their  favourite  enjoyments,  and  will  powerfully  con- 
tribute to  the  real  advancement  of  their  own  art. 
All  the  world  is  now  alive  to  the  necessity  ot  pro- 
gress ■  men  of  property  are  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
true  value  of  the  numerous  propositions  contmualiy 
submitted  to  them.     A  garden  is  often  the  place  in 
which  preliminary  enquiries  can  be  best  conducted, 
the  gardener  is  the  person  to  be  charged  with  them 
and  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  more  zeal  and 
intelHgence  he  displays  in  executing  such  a  duty 
the  greater  will  be  his  value  to  his  employer,  and 
the  higher  his  elevation  in  the  social  scale. 


were  uidwu.  ujj  ^""  -^^^^  — i     4.  *u 

year      This  is  not  complimentary  to  the  forcers,  but  the 
principal  object  gained  by  forcing  the  same  plants  con- 
tinually    w4    this,    they    became    changed    m    their 
season,    and   at    length     scarcely    wanted    forcing,    a 
lower   temperature    being   sufiicient    to    bring    them 
to   perfection,    and    they    therefore    became   less    in- 
clined   to     draw    every    year    they    were  _  produced. 
Of  course,  the  pots  required  shifting  occasionally,  the 
pruning  was  necessary,  and,  in  other  respects,  they  re- 
quired as  much  care  as  their  out-of-door  neighbours  , 
but  the   same  set   of  Roses  ^as  besn  forcea    several 
years,  and  if  they  were  not  quite  so  strong  as  Koses  are 
kt  their  proper  season,  they  were  much  stronger  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  forced  Roses   at   the   nurseries 
When  the  flowers  are  bursting  and  coming  nearly  to 
perfection,  it  is   desirable  to   lower   the   temperature 
gradually  to  55°,  at  which  they  will  last  much  longer, 
Ind  become  better  able  to  stand  the  possible  changes 
sustained  in  removal.     The  Moss  Rose  is  the  principal 
forcing  variety,  but  Rose  du   Roi  is  the  best  of  the 
others  for  bringing  out  of  season.     These  remarks  apply 
as  much  to  standard  Roses  as  to  dwarfs  on  their  own 
roots,  but  the  China,  and  continuous  bloommg  kinds  on 
their  own  roots,  may  be  kept  in  flower  all  the  winter 
or  rather  a  succession  can  be  kept  up  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  another.     A  common  hotbed  will  do  as  well 
as  houses;   and  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  beds  of 
diff'erent  temperature,  or  rather  to  have   a   new  bed 
ready  when  the  old  one  gets  exhausted.     The  forcing 
after  the  manner  we  have  here  described  applies  only 
to  summer  Roses  on  their  own  roots,   and   all  kinds 
of  varieties  on  common  Briars  ;  for,  if  the   Briar  is 
excited,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  heads.  Cri'.o. 


Laricio 
ausiriaca  ... 
Romana     -  - 
Spanish     var. 
pyrenaica 

pjrenaica  ... 

apulcensis 
ayacahuite 
Devonian  a 
Lindieyana 
RusseUiana 


29  0  I  Several  others  dovm  to  10  ft, 

".!!  18  3  J-     as     well     as     numbers    of 

.19  3  I      smaller  specimens. 

...  20  8J 

■••  ^^  ^^  Many  others  10  feet  and  about 

*"  1  fi  1  I     ^^^^^  sizes;  the  third  men- 

*■'  ^  n  I      tioned    specimen  is   17   feet 

•.•.•.14    6  J      ^"<'^^- 

11    3)  This  is  very  distinct  from  the 
•..'.  12    8J;      foregoing. 
...  18  lOl 

17    9  [.  Above  30  other  specunens. 

oj 

9 1  Common  variety. 

6 — Very  distinct  from  the  former, 
being  remarkably  dense  and 
fine,  both  sorts  have  seeded, 
from  which  many  have  been 
raised. 

0— About  this  size  there  are  seve- 
ral hundreds. 
15  11— Do.,    several    varieties    exist 
among  these. 

6  2— Several  of  these. 
12     0 

7  0— The  first  plant  introduced  to 
this  country. 

0_Above  1000  large  plants. 
0-Ditto  ditto. 

0— Very  beautiful. 
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„    patula 

ditto'     ... 
,,     macrophylla         ...     b 

„    Teocote      f 

„     Llaveana 3 

.,,     Orizabce      2 

,,    pithyusa    "J^ 

,,    occidentalis         ...    J^ 

Pinaster  variegata  20 

'  ditto  ...  13 

ditto  ...  11 

TiSDS  baccata  fastigiata  13 

Do.,  gold-striped  9 
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ROSES. 
A  FEW  Words  on  Forcing  the  Rose. 
Roses  are  generally  forced  in  pots  in  which  they  have 
been  established  one  year  at  the  least,  but  oJtener  two. 
When  they  are  put  into  the  first  house,  which  is  httle 
better  than  a  greenhouse,  in  the  month  of  October,  or 
later,  according  to  the  time  they  are  wanted  m  bloom, 
the  bitentiou  is  to  gradually  increase  the  temperature 
until  the  plants  are  prepared  for  the  warmer  atmo- 
sphere of  the  forcing  house.     When  the  Roses  have 
been  bloomed  and  are  done  with,  they  are  generally 
turned  out  of  doors  to  complete  their  growth,  and  they 
are  either  planted  out  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  cer- 
tainly not  forced  the  following  year  according  to  general 
practice      This  is  altogether  a  wrong  principle,  because 
the  Rose,  like  the  Vine,  may  be  brought  to  begin  its 
growth  at  almost  any  season.     The  first  year  it  is  very 
difficult  to  force  well.    The  best  way  is  to  put  the  plants 
in  the  house  the  first  year  they  are  potted,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  potted,  in  September  or  October.    Let  them 
he  watered,  and  the  house  kept  at  45"  at  the  most  for 
all  the  iu-st  month.     We  are  to  presume  that  the  plants 
are  pruned  down  to  the  usual  two  eyes,  and  aU  the 
small  wood  cut  out.     At  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
which  has  no  apparent  effect   on  tne  plant,  the  tem- 
perature may  be  raised  gradually  to  55°.     They  must 
be  examined  the  instant  the  buds  burst,  and  if  there  be 
any  appearance  of  fly,  the  house  must  be  fumigat_ed,  and 
the  plants  well  syringed.    As  the  shoots  grow  the  tem- 
perature may  he  raised  to  60",  and  be  placed  near  the 
glass,  that  they  may  not  be  drawn.   If  you  can  raise  the 
temperature  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  give  plenty  of 
air    let  it  be  done.    Our  business  is  not  so  much  witu 


ELVASTON   CASTLE,   THE  SEAT  OF 
EARL  OF  HARRINGTON. 

{Concluded  from  p.  S4.) 
Although,  as  we  have  stated,  the  gardens  at  Elvas- 
ton  have  been,  comparatively  speaking,  but  lately  called 
into  existence,  yet  the  multitude  as  well  as  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  specimens  ot  trees  and  shrubs  they 
contain  surpasses  common  belief.  We  shall  proceed  to 
bear  out  this  assertion  by  a  statement  of  a  few  of  the 
remarkable  plants  which  struck  us  as  bemg  well  worth 
recording,  and  shall  begin  with 


Ditto 
Ditto 
canadensis 
Bucifera 
Harringtoni 
coriacea 
tardiva 
,.     elegantissima_ 
Jdnipekus  chinensis 
Ditto      ... 
Ditto      ... 
Ditto      ... 
recurva 
Ditto 

cracovia     ... 
daurica 
lycia 
suecica 
Ditto 
Ditto 
hibernica  ... 
excelsa 
Ditto 
Ditto 

thurifera    ... 
canadensis 
squamata 


19    1— 16  feet  8  in.  across  ;  very  hand. 

some. 
15    0—13  feet  6  in.  across;  many  of 

them. 
15    4_Several  very  bsautiful. 
9     6— Ditto  ditto. 

0 — 6  ft.  9  in.  across. 
3—1-5  ft.  G  in.  across  ;  several. 
0—9  ft.  3  in.  across  ;  very  robust  i 

several  plants. 
9—11  feet  across  ;  very  graceful. 
9—12  feet  across  ;  very  graceful. 
3 — 6  feet  across  ;  several.^ 
9— A  number  about  this  size. 
2— Many. 
0 

6—6  ft.  0  in.  across  ;  very  dense. 
3 — 7  ft.  7  in.  across. 
6— Very  handsome. 

0 A  large  number  of  these. 

0 

1— Above  1200  large  specimens. 

6—12  feet  across. 

0 — 18  feet  across. 

9— Of  this  above  1000  specimens. 

0 — Many. 

1 — la  fruit ;  several. 

0—4  feet  acr  jss  ;  many. 

6— Ditto. 

6— Many. 

0— Ditto. 

0 1  Above  1000  grand  specimens  of 
9  (      these. 
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'I  Above  100  specimens. 


••■    9  Sj  Several. 

8  6— Many. 

•■•  ^^  ?1  Many  of  such  sizes,  and  hun. 

•••  1"  ?[     dreds  nearly  as  large. 

•'•  11  3— Above  1000  grand  specimens. 

'".  13  0) 

6  >  About  200  specimens. 


Abadcaeia  imbricata 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Height— ft.  in. 


Keuabcs. 


01 


Abies  Douglasii... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
,,    canadensis  ; 
„    cephalonica 

„    Pinsapo     ... 

,,    Menziesii  ... 

Ditto 
„    Brunoniana 

PiCEAgrandis    .. 
Ditto 

nobilis 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

"Webbiana.. 
Ditto 


.  28 
.  21 
.  21 
.  23 


4  There  are  about  150  of  these 
3  1  sizes  down  to  10  feet ;  below 
9  j  this  there  are  upwards  of 
6        1000  fine  plants. 

aj 

.-1  About  200  of  these  large  sizes. 
I  and  of  all  sizes  about  1000 
c  y  fine  specimens.  Three  are 
^  I  very  distinct  varieties,  one 
J  having  red  cones, 
many  hundreds  from  8  to  16  feet. 

...  13    6— Above  100  specimens,  from  i 
feet  to  this  size. 
5    6— From  this  size  down  to  3  feet, 
above  30. 
61  Great  numbers  of  these,  and 
3  j     two  distinct  varieties. 
0— Across    the  branches   3  feet ; 
about  30  plants  of  this  size. 
9— Diam.  of  branches  11  ft.  4  in. 
3—  ,,  10ft.  Sin. 

"very  beautiful. 

7  I  Of  these  and  lesser  sizes  there 
6  I-     are  considerably  above  100 

8  I      plants. 

21  Many  of  these,  and  of  smaller 

j^^^,„      ^„     5J      sizes. 

Hudsoniana  ;  many  2  feet  across.  „,.„•„   „„,„=„  . 

.     ..  )  The  latter  is  3  ft.  8  in.  across 
Nordmanniana   ...    4    o  \ 
Ditto      3    Ij 


10    6> 
,.  10    6j 

"    sninmata  ..    —    —5  feet  across.  . 

CoPKES^scs  sempervirens  17    7-A  large  number  aboutthis  sire. 

"    '"ni«o      !  13    6  !  Above  100  fine  specimens. 

Dtw      •'■  12     sj  [beautiful, 

„    ,h>"ld"s  variegata  12    6-Above   100    fine     ditto,    very 

"    Sbrrp-a-        -MZXlXtr^en..       ^  ^. 
C^ip^^;:^nica...    9    0-7fee^cro.^»^u«;ofthis 

'""""^S^^^  :::"    °2=l'e«^£ra^tl  plants. 

'''"°™'^ "    6— Above  100  large  plants. 

0— A  considerable  number. 

0— Many. 

6— Circumference  of  stem  14  ms^; 

many  of  this. 
Jl  Manv  hundreds  of  these  sizes, 
'      and  some  thousands  of  what 
^  i"     would    be    considered    fine 
^  {      specimens. 


„    VTareana  ...        -•■    ^ 
„    pUcata       ...        -    * 

,     latanca     i" 

Taxodidm  sempervirens  10 


..  22 

...  25 

...  24 

.  25 

.  25 


.  12 
.  11 
.    3 

.  11 


.  9 
.  7 
.  8 
.  6 
.  6 
.  15 
.  10 


ue  latier  la  .^  ...  ^  .......-.---  , 

first  plant  brought   to  this 
country. 


CEnans  Deodara 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

The  'above  only  conveys  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  ornamental  gardens  at  Elvaston.     The 
reader  must  rather  deduce  his  own   inferences   from 
the  imperfect  sketch  we  have  given,  than  from  any  list 
which  a  cursory  visit  of  a  iew  hours  could  produce 
We  have  only  referred    here  to  a   few  Conifers  and 
Taxads,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  no  evergreen  tree 
or  shrub  known  to  bear  our  climate,  has  been  omitted 
a  place  in  this  collection,  however  difficult  or  expensive 
they  may  have  been  to  procure.     Variety,  therefore  an 
mportont   element  in   ail  garden   scenery,  has    been 
aSed  in  no  ordinary  degree  here  ;  and  this  is  mam- 
S  throughout  the  whole,  as  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  so  manifestly  exemplified  in 
evlry  pirt,  together  with  the  character  emanating  from 
those  principlis,  wliich  demanded,  under  particular  cir- 
cnt^stances,^that  the  arrangement  should  be  perfect  as 
a  who^e  in  relation  to  its  individual  parts  ;  hence  it 
became  necessary  to  employ,   in   certain   divisions,   a 
greato  number  of  particular  species  or  varieties  to  ex- 
nress  clearly  the  idea  upon  which  the  arrangement  waa 
Ta^ed.      Certain  styles  of   gardening  admit    of   con- 
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tinnoua  variety  throughout  all  parts  ;  others,  again,  as 
at  Elvaston,  depend  for  their  variety  on  a  combination 
of  materials  of  a  particular  character,  brought  together 
with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  a  certain  object,  in 
order  that  that  object  may  contrast  advantageously 
with  other  objects  differently  expressed,  and  with 
other  varied  materials.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
evident  that  individual  parts  distinctly  required  in 
the  detail  a  certain  amotmt  of  uniformity  to  con- 
trast^  and  balance  other  parts,  without  which  con- 
formity of  idea  as  well  as  design  became  confusion.  In 
order  therefore  to  rightly  interpret  the  great  beauties 
of  Elvaston,  the  vastness  of  the  whole  must  be  grasped 
by  the  mind  which  attempts  the  task. 

We  beg  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  these  gardens, 
great  and  unrivalled  as  they  are,  are  by  no  means 
finished.  The  same  great  spirit  of  improvement  is 
still  in  active  operation,  neither  blunted  nor  dismayed 
by  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  designs  already  com- 
pleted, which  strike  us  with  wonder  and  astonishment. 
The  noble  proprietor  of  Elvaston,  derives  an  amount  of 
pleasure  of  the  most  rational  and  most  enjoyable  kind 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  garden  schemes, 
which  no  other  pursuit  could  have  afforded  him,  con^ 
tributing  health  with  the  most  refined 
From  his  castle,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
"  A  wood  coeval  with  himself  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  o?m  contemporary  trees, 
.R.  Glendinning. 


tions  are  less  conspicuous  ;  all  that  appears  of  them  are 
some  slender,  deep  crimson  stigmas,  protruding  beyond 
the  apex  of  the  buds,  as  represented  at  h  b.  On  these, 
fertilising  particles  from  the  catkins  either  fall  naturally, 
or  are  otherwise  brought  in  contact  with  them  whilst 
bemg  blown  about  by  the  winds  ;  and  fruitfulness  is  the 
result.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  no  catkins,  or  if 
they  are  prematurely  cut  away  in  pruning,  there  can 
be  no  fruit.  Pruning  should  not  be  commenced  till 
after  the  appearance  of  the  crimson  stigmas  at  the  apex 
of  such  buds  as  b  b,  and  after  the  full  expansion  of  the 
catkins.  When  the  latter  have  fulfilled  their  purpose, 
they  fall  off.  After  fertilisation,  the  buds  b  b  elongate 
into  a  twig  much  the  same  as  other  buds  ;  but  towards 
midsummer  the  formation  of  the  cluster  can  be  seen. 
The  cluster  is  always  terminal.  When  catkins  are 
wanting  on  the  cultivated  trees,  those  of  the  common 
Hazel,  when  they  are  fully  expanded,  may  be  hung  on 
the  branches. 


amusement. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

^  {Continued  fro^n page  86.) 

Genus  XIV.  Polysarcia,  or  extraordinary  Augmenla. 
tion  of  Bulk.— This  disease  might  be  easily  confounded 
with  others,  if  attention  be  not  paid  to  its  peculiar 
symptom,  the  extraordinary  increase  of  volume,  accom- 
panied sometimes  by  bursting  ;  or  if  that  does  not  take 
place,  degenerating  into  other  diseases,  such  as  ulcers, 
for  mstance.  These  results  do  not  occur  in  the  allied  dis- 
orders, where  excess  of  vigour  in  vegetation  prevents 
the  production  of  flowers  or  fruits.  Polysarcia  gene- 
rally arises  from  sthenical  causes.  Abundant  nourish- 
ment and  excess  of  sap,  depending  on  over  energy  in  the 
natural  stimulants,  may  produce  it  ;  so  also  too  much 
water  or  cold,  which  does  not  allow  that  respiration 
which  is  necessary  in  vegetable  economy,  may  occasion 
the  same  phenomenon.  I,  therefore,  distinguish  three 
species. 

First  Species.  Apparent  Poltsaecia.— In  this  case 
the  enlargement  is  followed  by  an  irregular  splitting, 
pot  longitudmal,  as  in  the  case  of  Rent  or  Screpolo.  It 
IS  the  easiest  of  cure.  When  the  aperture  appears  to 
have  attained  its  full  size,  it  must  be  treated  as  I  have 
directed  in  the  case  of  ordinary  wounds. 

Second  Species.  Concealed  Polysarcia Sometimes, 

although  rarely,  arborescent  plants  will  exhibit  enlarge- 
ments, but  the  epidermis  has  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  sap  without  bursting.  The  disease  may 
thus  be  said  to  be  concealed.  Where  the  indications  of 
Its  existence  are  certain,  the  bark,  whether  of  the  branch 
or  of  the  root,  may  be  pierced,  so  as  to  allow  the  issue 
of  the  superabundant  matter.  Sometimes  also  cautery 
may  be  advantageously  applied. 

Third  species.  Polysarcia  of  Fruit.— Plenck  classes 
the  bursting  caused  by  polysarcia  amongst  external 
injuries.  To  me,  however,  it  appears  to  be  merely 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  I  have,  therefore,  esta- 
blished this  species  o{  polysarcia  of  fruit,  which  in  rainy 
seasons  is  very  common  in  the  Grape  and  some  other 
fruits.  There  is  no  remedy  for  it.  The  fruit,  from  the 
abundance  of  rain,  becomes  over  filled  with  juices, 
which  it  cannot  assimilate  for  want  of  the  requisite 
stimulus.  The  skin  gives  way  to  the  pressure  of  these 
jiuces  and  bursts. 

Gencs  XV, 
and 


one  species.  Anasarca,  or  Softening 
fVstery  SiveUiiig  of  all  parts  of  a  Plant.— Many 
plants,  especially  herbaceous  ones,  when  grown  in  a 
rich  and  well-watered  situation,  become  not  only  more 
bulky  than  usual,  but  acquire  a  soft  and  tumid  con- 
sistence, with  an  insipid  and  watery  flavour.  This 
disease  is  almost  always  the  result  of  a  moderately  warm 
season,  with  frequent  rains.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  wines,  which  in  some  years  have  no 
strength,  for  want  of  the  development  of  saccharine 
matters.  Kitchen  garden  vegetables,  especially  roots 
and  bulbs,  are  very  subject  to  it.  It  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  polysarcia,  the  only  difference  being  the  ex- 
cessive softness  the  plant  acquires  without  any  bursting. 
As  the  disease  is  owing  to  over-irrigation,  it  can  be  pre- 
vented in  gardens,  but  its  cure  is  impossible.  In  years  1 
where  rains  are  unusually  plentiful,  it  may  be  observed 
also  m  the  grains  of  corn.  When  scai-cely  formed, 
instead  of  drying  up,  they  become  soft,  and  if  in  the 
least  degree  stimulated  by  heat,  they  will  develop  their 
germs,  and  young  plants  will  form  in  the  ear  itself,  as  I 
have  myself  observed  in  my  youth.  The  same  thing 
will  happen  in  plants  subject  to  bulhomania,  mdepen- 
dently  of  those  which  naturally  produce  bulbs  mixed 
with  their  seeds.  In  this  case  the  disease  assumes  a 
very  different  aspect,  but  its  origin  is  the  same— a  su- 
perabundance of  juices,  which,  for  want  of  the  proper 
stimulus,  is  unable  to  flow  in  the  ordinary  channels. 


a  a  a,  wood-buds ;  6  h,  blossom  buds. 


PRUNING.— THE  FILBERT  TREE. 
The  Filbert  Tree  is  one  of  those  which  does  not  con- 
tain all  the  parts  necessary  for  the  production  of  fruit  in 
the  same  bud.    Some  buds  develope  only  the  male  parts, 
and  others  only  the  female  ;  the  former  are  comprised 


The  county  of  Kent  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  large  crops  of  Filberts.  That  mode  of 
pruning  must  be  good  which  has  been  successfully  prac- 
tised for  generations  ;  and  we,  therefore,  cannot  do 
better  than  give  the  method  pursued  by  the  Maidstone 
cultivators,  as  it  is  minutely  detailed  by  the  Rev. 
William  Williamson  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  first  series 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  The 
author  of  the  communication  treats  the  cultivation  of 
the  Filbert  under  the  following  divisions  :  Soil,  Raising 
the  Plants,  Manure,  and  Pruning;  which  last,  he 
adds,  forms  the  great  distinction  between  the  cultiva- 
tion in  Kent  and  in  other  counties, 

"  The  suckers  are  taken  from  the  parent  plant  gene- 
rally in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  nursery  beds 
(being  first  shortened  to  10  or  12  inches),  where  they 
remain  three  or  four  years.  They  are  slightly  pruned 
every  year,  in  order  to  form  strong  lateral  shoots,  the 
number  of  which  varies  from  four  to  six.  But  thouoh 
it  is  the  usual  practice  to  plant  the  suckers  in  nursery 
beds,  I  would  advise  every  one  to  plant  them  where 
they  are  to  remain,  whether  they  are  intended  for  a 
garden  or  a  larger  plantation  ;  and  after  being  suffered 
to  grow  without  restraint  for  three  or  four  years,  to  cut 
them  down  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  From 
the  remaining  part,  if  the  trees  are  well  rooted  in  the 
soil,  five  or  six  strong  shoots  will  be  produced.  Which- 
ever method  is  practised,  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  trees  will  be  exactly  the  same. 

"  In  the  second  year  after  cutting  down,  these  shoots 
are  shortened  ;  generally  one-third  is  taken  off.  If  very 
weak,  I  would  advise  that  the  trees  be  quite  cut  down  a 
second  time,  as  in  the  previous  spring  ;  but  it  would  be 
much  better  not  to  cut  them  down  till  the  trees  give 
evident  tokens  of  their  being  able  to  produce  shoots  of 
sufficient  strength.  When  they  are  thus  shortened, 
that  they  may  appear   regular,  let  a  small  hoop  be 


in  those  pend£nt  yellow  catkins/'elsily  le'cog'nTs'ed"  in    PjfJ^d  ""^in  the  branches,  to  which  the  shoots  are  to 
the  end  of  winter  and  p»X  T^^  r,  „      Ti,     f        i  ^^  fastened  at  equal  distances.     By  this  practice  two 

the  end  ot  wmter  and  early  sprmg.     The  female  por-  j  considerable  aAvLtages  wiU  be  gaied-the  trees  wUl 


grow  more  regular,  and  the  middle  will  be  kept  hollow 
so  as  to  admit  the  inflnence  of  the  sun  and  air.  ' 

"  In  the  third  year  a  shoot  will  spring  from  each  bud  • 
these  must  be  suffered  to  grow  till  the  following  autnmn 
or  fourth  year,  when  they  are  to  be  cut  off  nearly  close 
to  the  original  stem,  and  the  leading  shoot  of  the  last 
year  shortened  two-thirds. 

"  In  the  fifth  year  several  small  shoots  will  arise  from 
the  bases  of  the  side  branches  which  were  cut  off  the 
preceding  year ;  these  are  produced  from  small  buds, 
and  would  not  have  been  emitted  had  not  the  branch  on 
which  they  are  situated  been  shortened,  the  whole 
nourishment  being  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
branch.  It  is  from  these  shoots  that  fruit  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. These  productive  shoots  will  in  a  few  years 
become  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  must  be 
taken  off,  particularly  the  strongest,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  the  smaller  ones  ;  for  those 
of  the  former  year  become  so  exhausted  that  they 
generally  decay  ;  but  whether  decayed  or  not  they  are 
always  cut  out  by  the  pruner,  and  a  fresh  supply  must 
therefore  be  provided  to  produce  the  fruit  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  leading  shoot  is  every  year  to  be 
shortened  two-thirds,  or  more  should  the  tree  be  weak, 
and  the  whole  height  of  the  branches  must  not  exceed 
6  feet. 

"  The  method  of  pruning  above  detailed  might,  in  a 
few  words,  be  called  a  method  of  spurring,  by  which 
bearing  shoots  are  produced,  which  otherwise  would 
have  had  no  existence.  Old  trees  are  easily  induced  to 
bear  in  this  manner,  by  selecting  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  main  branches,  and  then  cutting  the  side  shoots  off 
nearly  close,  excepting  any  should  be  so  situated  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  others,  and  there  should  be  no  main 
branch  directed  to  that  particular  part.  Ii;  will,  how- 
ever, be  two  or  three  years  before  the  full  effect  will 
be  produced.  By  the  above  method  of  pruning,  30  cwt. 
per  acre  have  been  grown  in  particular  grounds  and  in 
particular  years,  yet  20  cwt.  is  considered  a  large  crop, 
and  rather  more  than  half  that  quantity  may  be  called 
a  more  usual  one  ;  and  even  then  the  crop  totally  fails 
three  years  out  of  five  ;  so  that  the  annual  average 
quantity  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  than  5  cwt. 
per  acre. 

'■  When  I  reflected  upon  the  reason  of  failure  hap- 
pening so  often  as  three  years  out  of  five,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  possibly  it  might  arise  from  the  excessive  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  other  two.  In  order  to  ensure  Iruit 
every  year,  I  have  usually  left  a  large  proportion  of 
those  shoots  which,  from  their  strength,  I  suspected 
would  not  be  so  productive  of  blossom-buds  as  the 
shorter  ones  ;  leaving  them  more  in  a  state  of  natiu'e 
than  is  usually  done  ;  not  pruning  them  so  closely  as  to 
weaken  the  trees  by  excessive  bearing,  nor  leaving 
them  so  entirely  to  their  natural  growth  as  to  cause 
their  annual  productiveness  to  be  destroyed  by  a  super- 
fluity of  wood.  These  shoots,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
I  have  usually  shortened  to  a  blossom  bud." 

That  style  of  pruning  which  is  found  the  best  for  the 
Currant,  is  also  considered,  in  general,  the  best  for  the 
Filbert.  The  Maidstone  growers  prefer  plants  raised 
from  layers,  and  which  have  been  beddetl  out  in  the 
nursery  for  two  or  three  years.  Each  plant  should 
have  one  strong  upright  shoot,  which  after  the  final 
planting  should  be  cut  back  to  18  inches  ;  this  will 
admit  of  1  foot  of  clear  stem,  above  which  height  shoots 
should  be  encouraged,  to  form  the  head.  Si.x  branches 
will  be  a  sufficient  number.  Their  leaders  should  be 
annually  shortened,  in  order  to  make  them  throw  out 
laterals.  They  should  be  trained  in  form  of  a  goblet,  or 
somewhat  approaching  thereto.  This  is  merely  a  me- 
chanical operation. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  laterals,  no 
precise   rule   can   be  laid   down.     It  must   be   varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  greater  or 
less  humidity  of  the  climate.     If  the  soil  is  rich  and 
moist,  strong  shoots,  too  strong  for  any  but  wood-buds 
being  formed  on  them,  will  be  produced.     Instead  of 
the  fruitful  laterals  produced  on  the  Kentish  soil,  rod- 
like  walking  canes  will  be  produced  when  the  plants  are 
grown   in  many  other   parts   of  the  kingdom.     They 
must  be  cut  back,  otherwise  they  would  form  strong 
cross  branches  ;  but  then  we  must  consider  that  each 
of  these  rods,  with  their  ample  foliage,  has  contributed 
to   the  formation  of  roots  during   the  summer;    that 
these  roots  will  be  adequate  to  supply  nourishment  in 
the  following  season  to  all  the  shoots  made  in  the  present 
season  ;  but  when  the  shoots  are  necessarily  reduced, 
say  more  than  one  half,  either  by  shortening  or  cutting 
out  entirely,  then  the  remaining  portion  has  more  ihan 
double  the  quantity  of  roots  necessary  for  its  nourish- 
ment ;  and  it  will,  in  consequence,  be   stimulated  to 
grow  with  excessive  luxuriance.     There  are  two  ways 
by  which  the  excessive  luxuriance  may  be  prevented 
by  pruning,  namely,  by  summer  pruning,  and  by  root- 
priming. 

As  the  roots  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  leaves, 
it  is  evident  that  the  fewer  leaves  there  are  on  a  plant; 
during  the  summer  of  1850  the  less  will  be  the  quantity 
of  roots  formed  in  that  period ;  and  just  so  much 
diminished  will  be  the  contributors  to  luxuriance  for 
the  summer  of  1851.  By  winter  pruning  we  reduce 
the  subjects  to  be  fed,  but  not  the  feeders  ;  but  by 
summer  pruning  we  proportionately  reduce  both,  and 
that  to  any  extent  that  may  be  found  necessary. 
Therefore,  when  the  laterals  are  likely  to  prove  too 
luxuriant,  check  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  ; 
when  they  have  made  6  or  8  inches  in  length,  pinch  off 
their  tops  ;  and  when  they  push  a  second  time,  pinch 
them  back  to  the  first  bad  formed  by  the  secondary  shtiot. 
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In  the  following  spring  cut  them  back  to  a  female  blossom  , 
tud,  if  any  ;  but  otherwise,  spur  them  nearly  close 
to  the  branch.  By  the  annual  repetition  of  such  pro- 
ceeding, fruit  will  ultimately  be  obtained  ;  and  the  fruit- 
ing will  prove  a  cheek  to  over-luxuriance.  If  root- 
pruning  be  resorted  to,  it  should  be  performed  m  the 
autumn.  ,,       ., 

Suckers  should  be  carefully  removed;  or  rather  they 
should  be  eradicated  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appear- 
ance, if  this  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  roots  ; 
otherwise  autumn  or  beginning  of  winter  is  the  best 
time  for  laying  bare  the  roots  for  some  distance  round 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  thoroughly  clearing  off  all 
vestiges  of  suckers.  R,  T. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
The  practice  of  what  is  termed  root  pruning  has  of  late 
years  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice.  Root  pruning  is, 
however,  no  modern  discovery.  It  has  been  followed  less 
or  more  for  a  centurv,  and  perhaps  even  longer  ;  but 
the  system  of  docking  the  roots,  and  dwarfing  trees,  is 
somewhat  new  in  this  country,  although  well  under- 
stood in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  result  of  this  prac- 
tice has  been  the  production  of  stunted,  bark-bound 
trees,  the  fruit  from  which  partakes  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wood  of  the  tree  than  that  which  we 
desire  to  find  in  a  plump  well-grown  Pear.  I  therefore 
take  this  opportunity  of  cautioning  my  amateur  readers 
on  a  point  which,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  has  sadly 
misled  many  of  them.  It  may  be  stated,  and  in  fact 
recognised  as  an  axiom,  that  unless  a  tree  is  in  a  kindly 
growing  condition,  the  fruit  will  at  all  times  be  inferior. 
Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  I  mean  over- 
luxuriance  ;  in  that  case  wood  alone  will  be  made. 

Pears  should  be  generously  used  when  they  are  first 
planted;  the  ground  should  be  in  good  heart,  andmanured 
near  the  surface.  If  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
trees  indicate  a  tendency  to  produce  more  wood  than 
is  desirable  either  as  respects  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
trees,  or  outgrowing  the  limits  originally  assigned 
them  ;  then  cautiously  examine  the  roots,  and  careluUy 
curtail  their  exuberance,  but  this  should  be  done  by 
degrees,  and  the  month  of  August  should  be  preferred 
to  any  other  for  the  operation. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  management  of  Pear 
trees  hinges  on  the  summer  pruning  ;  many  imagine 
that  when  the  trees  are  planted  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  dose,  except  picking  the  fruit.  This  notion  has 
converted  some  little  gardens  into  little  forests.  During 
summer  let  the  superfluous  shoots  be  stopped  baejc  to 
■within  3  inches  of  the  old  bearing  wood,  broken  off 
rather  than  cut.  This  will  cause  flower- buds  to  be 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  so  treated.  _  The  pro- 
jecting part  can  be  removed  in  autumn  or  winter  close 
to  the  fruit  buds  ;  by  following  this  mode  of  treatment 
the  trees  will  be  kept  within  a  limited  space,  and  their 
productiveness  secured. 

The  following  25  kinds  will  furnish  ripe  fruit  for  a 
long  time,  and  all  of  them  are  of  first-rate  excellence. 


Jargonelle,  August 
Dunmore,  September 
Monsuette,  Sept.  and  Oct. 
White  Doyenne,  Sept.  and  Oct. 
Seckel,  October 
Louise  Bonne,  of  Jersey,  Oct. 
Gansel's    Bergamot,     October 

and  Novembtr 
Eyewood,  Oct.  and  Nov, 
Marie  Louise,  Oct.  and  Nov. 
Beurre  Diel,  Oct.  and  Nov. 
Beurre  Bosc,  Oct.  and  Nov. 
Thompson's,  November 
Napoleon,  Nov.  and  Dec, 
Pharo. 


Fovelle.  Nov.  to  Jan. 

Glout  Morceau,  Nov.  to  Jan. 

Hacon's    Incomparable,    Nov. 

to  Jan. 
Chaumontelle,  Nov.  to  Jan. 
Ne  plus  Meuris,  Nov.  to  March 
Passe  Colmar,  Dec.  and  Jan.  _ 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Dec.  and 

Jan. 
Winter  Nelis,  Deo.  and  Jan. 
Knight's  Mnnarch,  January 
Jean  de  Witte,  Jan.  and  Feb. 
Easter  Beurre,  Jan.  to  March. 
Beurre  Ranee,  Feb.  to  April. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Culture   of  Pine-apples    at    Trentham.S\nce  my 
article  on  this  subject  appeared,  I  have  received  several 
letters   asking    for    additional    information  ;    and,    to 
prevent   others   the  trouble  of  writing   for   the  same 
purpose,  I  take  the  liberty  of  replying  to  their  inquiries 
through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  at  the  same  time 
assuring  them  that  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
What  has  caused  most  enquiry  is,  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  bottom  heat  ranging  from  80°  to  85°,  by 
means   of  the  return  pipes  from  those  which  supply 
the  top  heat  of  from  60°  to  65°  ;  but  this  matter  wid 
appear   clear   when  it    is    considered    that    the   heat 
accumulates   in  the   soil,  as  it   can   ouly  escape  from 
thence  by  the  surface,  and  then  through  the  medium  of 
the  healed  atmosphere.     These  causes,  aided  by  the 
foliage  of  the  plant?,  check  radiation,   and  thus  cause 
the  lesser  power  to  maintain  the  greater  heat.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  atmosphere  loses  heat  rapidly,  by  the 
constant  and  rapid  radiation  from  the  entire  surface  of 
the  pit.     The  plan  given   at  page   85  shows   that  the 
bottom  and  top  heat  are  both  supplied  by  one  set  of 
pipes,  and  this  causes  no  inconvenience  even  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  as  at  first  sight  seems  probable.     It  would 
appear   desirable   that    the    pipes    for    supplymg   the 
bottom  heat  should  be  separate  and  distinct  from  those 
■which  supply  the  top  heat,  and  furnished  with  stop-taps 
or  valves  to  regulate  it ;  but,  besides  adding  consider- 
ably   to    the    expense   of    first    construction,  we   find 
that   iu   practice    they   are    unnecessary,  as    the    bed 
during   summer   derives   assistance   from   the   sun    in 
nearly  the  same  proportion  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  does  ;  so  that  the  moderate  fire  heat  necessary 
on  account  of  the  top  heat  at  night,  and  in  dull  weather, 
is  nearly  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  bottom  heat  also  ; 
and  when  more  is  required,  we  do  not  consider  it  any 
disadvantage  that  the  top  heat  is  somewhat  raised  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  admission  of  more  air  then  takes 


place,  aud  thus  the  plants  enjoy  a  free  circulation  of  a\r 
resembling  the  breeze  of  their  native  isles.     We  also 
find  in  practice  that  the  bottom  heat  is  kept  up  at  an 
expenditure  of  fuel  very  much  less  if  pipes  are^  used 
than  it  can  by  means  of  tanks  ;  and  very  little,  if  any, 
extra  fuel  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  top  heat,  as 
the  circulation  is  more  active,  from  its  having  to  pass 
through  the  higher  ranges  of  pipes.     When  there  is  a 
separate  set  of  pipes  attached  to  the  boiler  for  keeping 
up  bottom  heat,  tke  fires  made  purposely  to  keep  up 
the  bottom  heat  require  nearly  as  much  fuel  as  if  the 
water  w.as  allowed  to  circulate  through  the  top  pipes 
also  ;  and  if  the  valves  in  the  top  pipas  have  to  be  par- 
tially closed,  to  impede  the  circulation,  the  heat  is  not 
so  regular  iu  all  parts  of  the  house  or  pic  ;  and  where 
the  cii-culation  is  not  free  and  rapid,  a  greater  quantity 
of  fuel  is  required.     One  inquurer  is  anxious  to  know 
if  any  means  are  used,  when  the  plants  are  old  or  large 
enough,  to  throw  them  into  fruit,  such  as  drying  them 
off,   or   keeping   them   cool   any  length  of  time.     My 
answer  is,  No ;    we   do   not  adopt   any   such  means. 
It     is     effected     by    following     such     a     course^   of 
cultivation,   with   regard   to   heat   aud   moisture,  light 
and   air,  as   shall   keep   the  plants  progressing,  with- 
out the  slightest  check,  but  at  the  same  time  bring  them 
to  maturity  as  quickly  as  possible.      This  is  only  to  be 
managed  by  liberal  ventilation,  in  company  with  heat, 
light,   &c.,  and  by  such  treatment   the  plants   attain 
sufficient  strength  to  produce  fruit,  while  in  size  they 
appear  to  be  mere  suckers,  excepting  that  their  sturdy 
vigour,  and  the  curvature  of  their   leaves,  show  that 
they  are  plants  indeed.      The  age  of  the  plants  when 
they  show  fruit,  varies  from  1-t  to  20  mouths  ;  we  have 
some  now  showing,  which  were  only  planted  from  the 
reserve  rows  iu  the  end  of  last  July,  at  which  time  they 
were  probably  six  or  seven  months  old.      He  further 
asks,  how  we  manage  to  get  them  up  at   the  periods 
mentioned.      This  is  done  simply  by  planting  some  out 
iu   every   month;    m   every   case   selecting   the   most 
forward  plants  from  the  reserve  rows,  and  taking  care 
also  to  plant  a  few  suckers  at  similar  intervals.     In  this 
way  a    gradual  succession  is  secured,  and  the  plants 
throw  up  their  fruit  in  similar  order.      Even  when  a 
pit  is  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  entirely  renovating  the 
soil,  it  is  replenished  with  plants  of  different  ages,  so 
that  in  no  case  have  we  a  glut  of  fruit  coming  in  at 
any  season.     The  order  in  which  the  replanting  takes 
place  is  so  exactly  described  in  page  83  c,  that  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  repeat  it.  G.  Fleming. 

Food  of  Birds. — Your  correspondent  "  A.  A.'s"  re- 
marks upon  the  food  of  certain  birds  are  so  erroneous, 
that  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  pass  by  unnoticed. 
All  t'ae  finches  feed  their  young  with  insects,  which  also 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  parent 
birds  during  the  breeding  season.     The  sparrow  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  birds  in  gardens  in  the  spring,  de- 
stroying immense  numbers  of  caterpillars,  particularly 
those  of  the  winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumaria),  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  insects  we  have,  the  larvas  beiug 
general  feeders,   but  particularly   injurious   to   Roses, 
the  young  shoots  being  often  quite  destroyed  by  them. 
The'  cockchaffer   is   also  eagerly   souglit  after   by  the 
sparrow.     The   chaffinch    destroys   great    numbers   o! 
small  insects,  frequently  taking  them  on  the  wmg  like 
the  fly-catcher.     The  titmice  never  feed  upon  the  buds 
of  trees  ;  insects  form  the  principal  part  of  their  food  ; 
but  they  also  feed  upon  seeds  and  fruit  of  various  kinds. 
The  ox-eye  titmouse  does  much  damage  to  Peas,  and  I 
believe  itis  the  only  species  of  thegenusthatwilleat  them. 
The  blue  tit  is  injurious  to  summer  Pears  and  Apples  ; 
I  never  saw  either  the  cole  or  marsh  tits  meddle  with 
fruit.     Bullfinches  seriously  injure  fruit  trees  by  pick- 
ing off  the  blossom-buds  ;  and  sparrows  will  sometimes 
feed  upon  the  buds  of  Currant  and  Damson  trees,  but  I 
never  knew  them  attack  the  Gooseberries.     The  song 
thrush  destroys  immense  numbers  of  shell  snails,  and 
on   this  account  is    very  serviceable  hi  gardens  ;  and 
although  I  admit  that  some   birds  are  destructive  at 
times  to  the  produce  of  our  garden,  I  am  convinced 
that  on  the  whole  they  do  far  more  good  than  harm. 
Henry  Douhkday,  Epping. 

Be.st  time  for  Felling  Larch.— The  remarks  of 
"  U.  L."  and  those  of  his  carpenter,  in  your  Number  of 
Feb.  9,  entirely  confirm  the  theory  of  "  Arborator"^  as 
to  the  proper  period  for  felling  the  Larch.  The 
decortication  of  the  trees  in  spring  prevented  the  return 
of  the  sap  to  the  root,  as  effectually  as  if  the  trees  had 
been  felled.  The  sap  having  risen,  the  tops  on  which 
some  bark  was  left,  would  remain  growing  during  the 
succeeding  summer,  as  may  be  noticed  by  any  observer, 
when  Oak  or  other  hard  wood  is  decorticated  in  the 
spring.  The  pruning  of  Larch  is  attended  with  bad 
effects,  as  the  resin  exudes  from  the  wound  and  pro- 
duces the  Aphis  lanifera,  which  causes  the  white  disease 
so  common  on  Larch  and  on  Apple  trees.  [!!!!] 
A  Practical  Sexagenarian  Arhoralor. 

On  the  Use  of  Ammonia  in  Plant  Houses— You  well 
remark  (p.  S3)  "  that  it  is  strange  that  an  agent  so 
simple,  so  easily  procured,  and  applied  as  ammonia, 
should  be  so  sparingly  employed— at  least  in  a  proper 
manner."  Few  gardeners  who  have  observed  the  ex- 
traordinary luxuriance  exhibited  by  plants  grown  in 
brick  pits,  heated,  and  having  a  regulated  supply  of  this 
powerful  agent  in  a  gaseous  form,  from  "linings  "of 
fermenting  horse- dung,  will  be  incliued  to  doubt  its 
value  or  hesitate  to  adopt  its  use  in  plant  houses  when 
obtained  from  the  more  elegant  and  less  bulky,  but  not 
less  effectual  form  of  the  "carbonate."  And  as  many 
of  your  readers  will,  doubtlesss,  in  the  coming  season  be 
anxious  to  test  its  efficacy,  they  will  find  the  necessity 


—whether    using    the    more    homely  linings,    or    the 
salt- of  bearingiu  mind  the  concluding  words  of  your 
article  on  this  subject,  "  that  this  most   advantageous 
process   requires  to   be  conducted  with  judgment  and 
caution."     I  have  used  the  carbonate  occasionally  last 
season  with  benefit  by  applying  a  small  lump  of  it. 
moistened,  in  the  way  you  direct,  to  the  hot  pipes  ;  or 
sometimes  I  dissolved  a  small  quantity  iu  water,  and 
with  it,  from  a  fine  rose  or  the  engine,  sprinkled  the 
hot   pipes  and   boiler,  thereby  filling  the   house  with 
vapour  holding  the  ammonia  in  solution,  which,  when 
condensation  took  place,  conveyed  it  to  the  plants  some- 
what after  Nature's  own  way.     While  on  this  subject, 
I  may  observe,  that  of  late  ammoniacal  gas  has  been  used 
as  "  more  effective,  easier  of  appUcation  than  tobacco 
or  other  established  remedies  "  for  the  destruction   of 
the  insects  that  infest  plants,  and  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  inclined  to  try  it.     I  would,  in  this  case,  even 
more  than  the  other,  urge  the  caution  you  recommeBd, 
aud  not  until  practised  in  its  application,  try  it,  unless 
on  individual,  and  not  the  most  valuable  plants.   I  have 
seen  specimens   subjected  to   its  mfluence  for  a  very 
short  time,  nearly  done  for.     It  may,  if  properly  un- 
derstood and  managed,  be  very  effectual,  aud  i  know  it 
to  be  so  ;  but  it  is  "  a  process  that  requires  to  be  con- 
ducted  with  judgment  aud  caution;"  and  in  the  absence 
of  these  I  would  strongly  recommend   this  "  counter- 
blast" to  be  avoided,  and  the  innocuous  but  effectual 
fumes   of  tobacco  only   employed   to  destroy  the  tmy 
plant-suckers.  A.  S. 

Sunday  Schools.— I  was  happy  to  see  the  remarks 
of  "  G  "  on  the  mutilations  of  tunber,  miscalled  prunmg 
it.  On  looking  at  the  illustrations,  I  could  not  he.p 
wishing  that  some  publisher  would  favour  the  world 
with  a  few  such,  drawn  and  coloured  from  Nature,  m 
a  style  corresponding  to  "  Varty's  Graphic  Ulustra- 
tions  of  Animals."  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  under- 
value the  last-named  work,  but  I  think  the  walls  or  our 
Sunday-school  rooms  would  be  more  profitably  covered 
by  such  illustrations  as  I  have  suggested.  Many  a 
country  peasant  might  get  hints  from  such  illustrations 
that  would  be  of  infinite  value  to  him  in  after-life.  It 
is  probable  that  several  of  the  scholars  will  have  to  do 
with  trees  hereafter,  probably  very  few  with  elephants 
or  camels.  Diss. 

Worthlessness  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut  as  Timber.— 
I  am  desirous  to  record,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the 
disappointment  I  have  experienced  in  Spanish  Chestnut 
timber.     I  had  two  fine  trees  of  this  Chestnut  which  1 
felled  a  few  years  ago,  and  had  them  sawn  into  boards 
and  thick  planks.  "When  the  timber  was  cut  I  was 
pleased  with  its  appearance  ;  but  after  it  had  been  sawn 
about  a  twelvemonth,  as  it  got  dry,  the  boards  began  to 
=plit  and  part  into  many  slips  and  pieces  ;  even  planks 
5  inches  thick  have  parted  in  many  places  throughout 
their  whole  length  though  they  have  never  been  used, 
but  have  lain  iv.mn  a  floor  untouched.     The  cause  ap- 
pears to  be  a  want   of    cohesion  between  the  annual 
circles  of  growth,  for  as  the  boards  dry  they  part  along 
the  liues  of  growth.     A  slice  of  Onion,  which  would  fall 
into  a  series  of  rings,  would  not   be  an  inappropriate, 
(though  not  quite  literal)  representation  of  a  section  of 
this  wood.     My  father  like  many  others  had  been  led 
to  believe  this  to  he  excellent  timber,  and  consequently 
planted  a  good  deal  of  it ;  but  finding  trees  20  years 
old  only  to  part  into  rings  in  this  way,  I  have  had_  the 
mortification  of  rooting  up  a  great  many.     The  soil  in 
which  they  were  grown  is  the  conglomerate,  above  the 
old  red  sandstone.    U.  L.     [This  statement  of  course 
refers  to  the  real  Spanish  Chestnut ;  not  to  the  timber 
often  called  Chestnut  when  found  in  old  buUdmgs,  which 
is  the  produce  of  the  sessile-fruited  Oak.] 

Melons.— I  believe  that  few  things  have  interested 
the  majority  of  your  readers  so  much  as  the  remarks  ou 
Peas  and  Beans,  aud  the  list  of  select  flower  and  kitchen 
garden  seeds.     In  looking  over  the  latter,  however,  I 
was  rather  surprised  at  the  omission  of  all  mention  of 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  ;  for  a  young  gardener  who  can 
cultivate   no   more   than   about  four   or  five  lights  of 
Melons  to  make  a  judicious  selection  of  the  kinds  from 
the  "reat  number  now  advertised  would,  I  conceive,  be 
rather  a  puzzling  affair.     Now,  I  beg  to  state  that  I 
have  cultivated  many  of  those  kmds,  but  the  two  which 
have  always  given  tkie  greatest  satisfaction   to  my  em- 
ployer and  myself  are  CuthUl's  Early  Scarlet-flesh  (this 
Melon  may  be  made,   with  little  difficulty,  to  ripen  a 
good  crop  of  fine  fruit  in  the  month  of  May),  and  the 
true  Beechwood.  W.  Sherwood,  Englejield-green,  Surrey, 
Tackle  for   Raising   Blown  Down  Trees.  —  About 
seven  years  ago  a  large  Acacia  was  blown  down  on  its 
side  here.     In  order  to  raise  it  up  again,  a  sort  of  ma- 
chine used  by  bargemen,  called  "a  jack"  was  employed 
for  the  purpose  with  complete  success.   Of  course  many 
persons  were  required  to  raise  it  gradually,  after  a  very 
large  hole  had  been  dug  all  round  it  to  receive  its  roots. 
A  plentiful  quantity  of  water  was  poured  m,  aud  it  was 
supported  by  props  for  a  year,  but  it  is  now  growmg 
vi  .orously,  although  one  of  the  roots  was  broken.  H.  M. 
_— A  much  larger,  and  probably  much  older  Cedar 
(above  100  years  old),  than  that  mentioned  at  p.  88  was 
blown  down  here  iu  the  year  1810,  and  put  up  again, 
after  cutting  off  the  broken  and  maimed  branches,  with         j 
perfect  success.     It  is  still  flourishing,  having  put  out         < 
fresh  branches  and  borne  fruit  on  them.     It  was  puUed 
up  by  means  of  triangle  and  pulleys  by  oxen.     It  was 
thou  cht  a  hopeless  operation  when  down.  The  tree  was  too 
fine  a  one  and  too  valuable  not  to  make  the  attempt.  F.D. 

The  following  kind  of  apparatus  is  of  the  simplest 

construction,  but  is  capable  of  raising  a  great  weight ;  I 
used  it  in  raising  large  trees  last  spring.    After  pro- 
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viding  strong  ropes,  and  nine  strong  poles,  about  15  feet 
in  length,  and  10  inches  in  diameter,  I  had  them  placed 
in  threes,  each  three  forming  a  triangle,  and  each 
triangle  placed  so  as  to  form  an  equilateral  one  with  the 
prostrate  tree  as  a  centre  ;  a  double  block  with  pulleys 
was  hung  at  the  top  of  the  triangle,  and  through  this  the 
rope  lifting  the  tree  was  passed.  A  roller  of  wood  was 
then  placed  across  the  two  poles  most  distant  from  the 
tree,  and  round  that  the  rope  was  wound  by  hand-spikes. 
The  roller  will  requu-e  to  be  about  8  inches  in  diameter, 
secured  at  the  ends  by  a  hoojS  of  iron,  and  there  should 
be  a  t«eth  wheel  at  one  end,  with  a  latch,  to  hold  every 
inch  as  it  is  gained  ;  only  two  triangles  are  necessary 
for  raising,  but  to  prevent  the  tree,  after  it  has  been 
broughtperpendicular,  frotn  getting  beyond  that  position, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  pre- 
vention, for  if  it  is  allowed  to  swing  too  far  it  will  injure 
the  roots.  The  raising  is,  however,  the  easiest  part  of 
the  -operation.  To  ensure  the  tree  being  preserved, 
greit  care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  being 
shaken  by  winds  before  it  has  made  fresh  roots ;  an  iron 
collar  should  be  put  round  it  sufficiently  high  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  storm.  Three  chains  should  be  fixed 
to  the  collar  (still  forming  a  triangle),  and  properly  se- 
cured in  the  ground,  and  the  farther  they  are  away 
from  the  base  of  the  tree,  the  more  powerful  they  will 
prove  ;  a  joining  screw  should  be  attached  to  the  chains, 
so  that  they  may  be  made  tight  at  pleasure.  It  will  be 
pecessary  to  get  some  fine  light  soil  well-watered  in,  so 
•that  there  may  be  no  hollows  allowed  to  remain  among 
the  roots,  for  much  of  the  success  of  the  operatiog  de- 
pends upon  this.  A. 

Victoria  Rcgia  at  CJiatsworlh. — It  will  be  gr.itifying 
to  learn  that  two  fine  young  seedling  plants  of  the 
Victoria  at  Chafsworth  have  come  up  in  the  'mmediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  parent  plant,  .which  is  still  flower- 
ing and  doing  well.  Joseph  Pa:rlon.  Feb.  13. 

Descent  of  the  Sap  in  Plants. — ^V't'i  ^  '^'''^^^  ♦"  prove 
that  the  sap  of  Vines  would  retrogade  under  certain 
conditions,  I  inarched  the  top  of  a  young  Vine,  growing 
in  a  pot,  onto  the  young  wood  of  a,  spur  of  an  old 
Vine  which  was  growing  in  a  Vinei-v,  and  as  soon  as  the 
uniop  of  the  two  h2.d  completely  taken  place,  I  rubbed 
off  all  the  buds  on  the  ^-oung  Vine  but  the  lowest  bud 
ne.xt  the  pot,  which  I  l;ft  to  grow.  Day  after  day  I 
then  continued  cutting  through  this  young  Vine  close 
under  the  remaining  bud,  until  it  n-as  quite  separated 
from  the  root  in  the  pot.  The  shoot  from  t!je  bud  went 
on  growing,  and  at  tlie  same  t>me  throwing  down  a 
large  amount  of  woody  matter  at  tlie  cut  part,  just 
where  it  started  from  ;  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  enlargement  on  the  lower  lip  of  die  out,  nor  in  the 
stem  of  the  young  Vine  through  which  the  sap  was  re- 
trograding, either  while  the  separation  was-being  per- 
formed or  afterwards.  John  Caie.  "^  ' 

Medlar  Jelly. — Take  quite  rip.;  medlars,  wash  them 
and  put  them  into  a  preserving  pan  with  as  much  water 
as  will  cover  them  ;  let  themsinimer  slowly  until  they 
become  quite  a  pulp,  and  then  strain  through  a  jelly- 
bag.  To  every  pint  of  the  liquor  add  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  lump  sugar  ;  boil  it  an  hour  until  quite  clear 
and  a  good  jelly  ;  put  it  into  pots  when  cold.    L. 

Fuchsia  spectabilis. — As  much  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  not  only  in  growing  this  Fuchsia,  but  even 
in  keeping  it  ahve,  I  am  induced  to  st;>te  the  favourable 
course  I  have  pursued.  I  ordered  my  plant  of  Messrs. 
Veitch,  andrshor'tly  after  receiving  it  I  observed  that 
its  leaves  and  stems  were  mildewed  ;  and  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  mildew  I  placed  the  plant  in  a  well  ven- 
tilated greenhouse,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  v/indow, 
but  rather  shaded  from  above  by  high  Rhodo- 
dendrons,' &c.,  in  flower.  Here  it  had  all  the 
benefit  of  the  air  I  possibly  could  give,  with  occasional 
syringings'  when  the  sun  was  off  it.  It  soon  improved 
under  this  treatment,  and  grew  rapidly  ;  and  although 
the'taildew  did  not  entirely  vanish,  yet  it  did  not  seem 
to  e^ect  much  injury.  It  was  potted  and.  repotted  in 
light  loam,  and  is  now  in  an  8-iuch  pot  (it  was  a  very 
small  plant  when  received),  2  feet  high,  with  six  stems, 
the  shortest  (except  one  which  had  its  top  taken  off  for 
a  cutting,  and  which  is  broken  into  two  shoots), 
being  about  19  inches;  some  of  its  leaves  (with  the  foot 
stalk,  which  is  an  inch  long),  are  61  inches  in  length. 
In  July  I  took  oil  two  cuttings,  struck  them  in  an  old 
spent  hot-bed,  and  then  gave  them  the  same  treatment 
as  before,  placing  them  upon  a  shelf  to  receive  the  air 
directly  as  it  entered  the  house  irom  the  open  window. 
During  the  winter  they  have  r^aived  no  fire  heat,  except 
whilst  the  frost  was  with  us  ;  thev  have  been  kep\  dry, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  to  produee^jjury  ;  but  they  have 
had  as  much  air  as  the  weather  would  permit.  The 
young  wood  and  the  leaves  in  parts  are  still  infested 
with  a  little  mildew,  but  not' near  so  much  as  when  the 
frost  was  on,  with  the  fire  heat,  and  the  house  shut  no. 
H.  TV.,  Tulse-hill,  Brixton. 

Origin  of  Hamburgh  Grapes. — I  am  very  much  dis- 
posed to  concur  with  the  late  Mr.  Dias  Santos,  as  to 
the  etymology  of  Hamburgh  Grapes.  I  have  some 
Vines  nearly  100  years  old  of  that  sort.  They  were,  by 
the  net-work  style  of  forcing,  covering  the  entire  roof 
with  small  wood  reduced  to  the  size  of  small  Cluster 
Grapes ;  but  pruning  and  the  Polmaise  have  brought 
them^  to  the  size,  (y-tUty,  and  flavour  of  the  Grapes  of 
Castile,  and  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  I  also  agree 
with  him  about  the  poultry.  The  noble  breed  named 
Hamburgh  never  could  originate  there,  but  must  have 
been  transported  from  some  southern  region.  IV. 
_  (?ai'rfe);ers'  Advertuemcnts.—l  oltserve  not  less  than  30  adver- 
tisements for  employment  as  gardeners  oi-  bailiffs,  or  in  both 
capacities,  in  your  Paper  of  last  weeli  :  and  I  beg  to  say  I  think 
It  a  great  mistake  of  such  advertisers  that  they  do  not  mention 


their  terms.     This  item,  in  addition,   would  certainly  leafl  to 
more  frequent  enquiries,  and  facilitate  enpragements.     I  am  1 
wanting  a  working  superintendent  for  a  small  occupation,  and  ! 
neither  dare  insert  an  adverti!ement  on  account  of  the  inunda- 
tion  of  applicants,  nor  answer  one  from  the  absence  of  this 
point.    In  fact,  I  see  no  way  of  providing  myself  but  in  the  ] 
home  market,    Scotland,   unless   this   mode  of  advertising  is  ' 
adopted.     I  throw  out  this  hint  as  alike  beneficial  to  emp^over 
and  employed.  A  Derlnjsldrc  Suhsa-iber.    [VTe  have  repeatedly  I 
pointed  out  the  same  error,  but  without  any  effect  upon  the  ' 
advertisers.] 


Oken  has  appeared  in  so  very  unattractive  a  form,  as 
dressed  up  bythe  Ray  Society,  that  our  young  botanists 
«re  not  at  present  likely  to  be  Okenised. 


Botanical  of  Edinburgh,  Jan.  10.— The  President 
in  the  chair.  The  following  papers  were  read  :  1.  On 
the  British  Species  of  Chara,  by  Charles  C,  Babing- 
ton,_  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.—  The  author  stated  that 
having  been  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Henslow,  to  examine  a  set  of  foreign  specimens  sent  by 
M.  Braun,  he  had  been  induced  to  attempt  an  arrange- 
ment of  our  native  species  in  a  more  complete  manner 
than  had  yet  been  done.  The  British  species  described 
by  Mr.  Babington  are  16,  10  being  under  section 
Nitella,  and  six  under  Chara.  Dr.  Balfour  illus- 
trated the  paper  by  some  large  drawings  and  figures. 
2.  On  the  Watery  Secretion  of  the  Ice  Plant,  Mc- 
sembryanthemum  crystallinnm,'  L.,  by  Dr.  Augustus 
Voslcker,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  "Agri- 
cultural College,  Cirencester. — The  author  stated  that 
he  had  only  determined  the  chief  ingredients  of  the 
fluid,  not  being  able  to  make  a  quantitative  analysis, 
owing  to  the  small  amount  of  liquid  at  his  disposal. 
He  found  that  the  fluid  contained  orjanic  matter, 
partly  albumen  and  oxalic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium, 
potash,  magnesia,  and  sulphuric  acid.  3.  Lht 
of  Plants  found  in  the  Island  of  Rathlin,  by  iliss 
C.  Gage. — The  picturesque  and  interestmg"  island 
of  Rathlin  or  Raghery  is  situated  off  the  coast  of  An- 
trim, being  3  miles  distant  from  the  promontory  of 
Fairhead,  on  the  mainland,  and  nearly  h\  miles 
from  Ballycastle.  In  its  geological  formation  it  is 
basaltic,  and  presents  fine  cliffs,  with  some  remarkable 
columns,  more  especially  at  Doon  point,  on  the  south- 
eastern side.  It  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  varies 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  ic  breadth. 
It  is  interesting  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  adventures  of  Robert  the 
Bruce,  the  ruins  of  whose  castle  are  situated  on  the 
eastern  p.art  of  the  island.  Among  the  plants  noticed 
were  Galium  pusillnm,  Cuscuta  epilinum,  Scilla  veriia, 
Elatine  hexandra,  Sedum  reflextim,  and  S.  Rhodiola, 
Lavatera  arborea,  Hypericum  Androscemum,  Malaxis 
paludosa,  Eriocaulon  sept.angulare,  &c.  From  Miss 
Gage's  list  there  would  appear  to  be  nearly  3(10 
phanerogamous  plants  and  ferns  in  the  island. — Dr. 
Cleghorn  exhibited  the  fruit  of  Hydnocarpus  inebrians. 
which  is  used  for  poisoning  fisb  in  Malabar,  lamp  oil 
being  extracted  from  the  seeds  ;  a  drawing  of  Ery- 
thropsis  Roxburghiana,  and  also  the  fruit  ol  Sterculia 
fcetida.  Mr.  M'Nab  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  spathe 
and  flowering  spadix  of  Euterpe  montana  (Mountain 
Cabbage  Palm),  and  noticed  the'rapidity  with  which  the 
branched  spadix  is  developed,  v  It  would  appear  that 
the  branches  of  the  spadix  are  confined  by  the  spathe 
until  their  resiliency  bursts  it,  and  the  branches  at  once 
spread  out  at  right  angles  from  the  common  rachis. 
Dr.  Balfour  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Wood  Hyacinth, 
gathered  by  Mr.  John  Jeffrey,  in  which  all  the  bracts 
were  converted  into  green  leaves,  many  of  them  t  or 
5  inches  long,  and  i  in.  broad,  giving  the  plant  a  very 
peculiar  aspect.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Hailstone, 
mentioning  that  he  had  gathered  specimens  of  C^Tiosttrus 
echinatus  near  Thorpe  Arch,  Yorkshire.  Miss  Gage, 
Rathlin,  was  elected  an  extraordinary  member. 


Gattungen  einzelliger  Algen,  physiologisch  und  sys- 
tematisch  bearbeitet.  Von  Carl  Nageli.  Zurich,  1819. 
Pp.  viii.  and  139  ;  tab.  S. 
In  noticing  Nageli*s  former  work  on  the  more  recent 
systems  of  Algae,  though  we  were  anx'ous  to  pay  a 
proper  tribute  to  his  real  merit,  we  declared  ourselves 
strongly  against  the  crudity  of  his  views  and  the  rash, 
mess  with  which,  after  a  very  imperfect  study  of  the 
subject,  he  had  pronounced  his  dogmata.  Our  criticism 
is  completely  justified  by  the  present  publication,  which, 
amidst  a  mass  of  the  strangest  confusion  and  ill-con- 
ceived  definitions,  contains  very  little  that  will  repay  the 
trouble  of  wading  through  statements  which  a  moment's 
consideration  is  suflicient  to  overthrow.  To  the  student 
it  is  a  mere  perplexing  maze,  and  the  more  practised 
algologist  will  grudge  the  labour  of  gleaning  the  few 
grains  of  corn  which  it  contains. 

It  is  quite  out  of  our  province  to  enter  into  details, 
but  we  cannot  help  referring  to  the  excellent  remar'ks 
contained  in  the  Botanische  Zeitung,  of  Oct.  12,  1849, 
a  journal  conducted  in  an  admirable  spirit,  and 
with  just  and  sober  views,  and  which  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  very  salutary  influence  on  the  rising 
botanists  of  Germany,  In  the  present  instance  we 
rejoice  greatly  that  the  Editor  has  exposed  the  folly  of 
generalising  at  every  step,  without  any  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  needful  premises,  and  the  absurdity  of 
pompous  laws  on  every  minute  distinction,  laws  wbich 
are  often  the  merest  truisms,  or  which  fail  at  once  on 
any  attempt  to  apply  them.  We  suppose  that  this  form 
of  writing  is  considered  the  indication  of  superior  mind 
by  some,  or  it  would  not  be  so  frequently  adopted  ;  but 
in  our  estimation  few  things  are  worse  than  semi- 
metaphysics.  Happily  a  taste  of  this  kind  has  not 
sprung  up  amongst  ourselves,   and   the  philosophy  of 


Miscellaneous. 

On  Chicory  Coffee;  its  History,  Manufacture, 
Adulleratiotis,  and  means  of  detecting  them.  By  A. 
Chevalier,  in  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  July,  1849. — In  a 
memoir  upon  Coffee,  by  M.  PayssS,  some  details  are 
given  on  the  preparation  of  Chicory-coffee  in  Holland. 
These  were  printed  by  Parmentier'in  the  "  Annales  de 
Chimie,"  for  1806,  and  are  as  follows  :  "  The  Chicory 
for  this  purpose  is  collected  in  spring  ;  the  roots  are 
conveyed  to  the  manufactory,  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  washed  to  remove  the  soil.*  They  are  cut  into  six 
parts,  and  then  divided  and  dried.  When  dry,  they  are 
roasted  in  great  cylinders  like  Coffee.  After  the  roast- 
ing, the  Chicory  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  In 
Holland  this  Chicory  is  then  mixed  in  variable  propor- 
tions with  Coffee  ;  the  resulting  product  is  very  bitter, 
which  is  considered  by  the  common  people  to  be  a  very 
salutary  refreshment,  which  modifies  the  stimulant 
action  of  the  Coffee.  Such  a  favourable  idea  has  been 
formed  of  it,  that  of  late  this  preparation  has  been  em- 
ployed alone,  without  any  addition  of  Coffee ;  and 
nevertheless  it  possesses  no  other  virtue  than  that  of 
colouring  more  or  less  readily  the  water  in  which  it  is 
boiled  or  infused,  of  communicating  to  the  liquid  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  extractive  substances  contained  in 
Chicory,  and  of  being  far  less  expensive  than  Coffee." 
M.  P,iysse'  adds,  that  "  Peas,  Lupins,  Beans,  Beet- 
root, Carrot,  &c.,  have  been  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  Coffee."  The  manufacture  of  Chicory-coffee,  how- 
ever, remained  for  a  long  time  stationary  and  of  little 
importance  ;  but  for  the  last  20  years  it  has  extended 
considerably,  and  has  become  an  object  of  commerce  of 
great  importance.  Till  within  the  last  few  years  it  was 
carried  on  principally  near  Valenciennes  ;  but  since 
then  manufactories  have  sprung  up  in  several  localities, 
especially  at  Arras,  Cambray,  Lille,  Paris,  Senlis  in 
Normandy,  Brittany,  and  in  England.f  The  cultiva- 
tion of  Ctucory,  to  obtain  the  root  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  it  into  Coffee,  has  become  a  source  of  great 
prosperity  for  these  districts.  The  plant  requires  a 
deep  soil  of  good  quality,  and  well  prepared  ;  the  seed 
is  sown  in  May,  and  the  harvest  takes  place  in  October. 
Some  time  before  collecting  the  roots,  the  leaves  are 
mowed,  and  cows  fed  with  them.+  The  roots  are  dug 
up  with  a  spade,  placed  in  heaps,  and  covered  with 
straw  to  preserve  them  from  frost.  The  roots,  thus 
collected,  are  cut  at  first  longitudinally,  and  then 
transversely,  in  pieces  from  5  to  10  centimetres  in  size ; 
they  are  then  carried  into  the  drying  chambers,  which 
are  heated  with  a  kind  of  anthracite  which  produces  no 
smoke.  The  roots  are  placed  in  layers  of  about  40 
centimetres ;  thay  are  frequently  stirred  to  prevent 
them  from  burning  and  to  facilitate  the  drying.  Four 
such  operations  are  made  in  about  24  hours.  The 
roots  dried  by  the  above  process  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Cossetes.  They  are  kept  in  granaries  ;  hut  in 
general  sold  almost  immediately  to  the  manufacturers, 
who  roast  them  accorduig  to  the  demand.  When  the 
roasting  is  complete,  2  per  cent,  of  butter  is  added,  and 
a  couple  of  turns  given  to  the  roasting  machine. 
This  addition  is  made  in  order  to  impart  lustre  to  the 
Chicory,  and  to  give  iu  the  appearance  of  roasted  Coffee. 
The  substance  is  then  emptied  iuto  iron  vessels,  and 
after  cooling  is  crushed  in  vertical  stone  mills,  or  be- 
t^veen  iron  cylinders  ;  it  is  then  sifted,  and  during  this 
operation  a  small  quantity  of  a  reddish  colouring  sub- 
stance [rouge  hrun  de  Prusse),  is  added  to  give  it  the 
colour  of  Coffee.  The  product  is  then  weighed  off,  and 
sold  ia  packets  under  a  variety  of  names,  but  very  rarely 
under  its  own  ;  for  instance,  among  others.  Mocha 
Powder,  Ladies'  Coffee,  Cream  of  Mocha,  Pectoral 
Coffe?,  Chinese  Coffee;,  Tom  Thumb  Coffee,  Polka  Coffee, 
and  Colonial .  Qoffee.  We  have  stated  that  it  forms  a 
very  important  object  of  commerce  ;  in  fact, 
12,000,000  lbs.  are  consumed  in  France,  a^d  a  large 
quantity  is  exported.  On  consulting  the  tables  of  the 
commerce  of  i  ranee,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1827  to 
1836  there  was  exported  from  France  458,971  kilo- 
grammes of  Chicory-cofl'ee  of  the  value  of  321,282  francs ; 
and  since  this  period  the  amount  has  vastly  increased. 
Adiiltefalion. — This  substaafle  is  very  frequently  mixed 
with  other  ingredients,  the  means  for  detecting  which 
consequently   vary.       We   shall   briefly    notice    them. 

1.  Brick-dust,  ochre,  and  earth  may  be  detected  by  in- 
cineration and  determining  the  amount  of  ash  ; 
100  grms.  of  pure  Chicory-coffee  furnish  from  4  to  5  per 
cent,    of    residue ;     an   excess   would  indicate  fraud. 

2.  Adulteration  with  Coffee-grounds.  This  is  carried 
on  upon  a  great  scale  in  Paris.  It  is  easily  detected.  A 
sample  of  the  suspecied  Chicory  is  dried  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  a  piuch  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  a  glass  of 
water ;  the  Chicory  almost  immediately  absorbs  the 
water  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  whilst  the 
Coffee-grounds  remain  on  the  surface.  3.  Adulteration 
with  roasted  bread,  dirt,  and  remains  from  vermicelli, 
&c.  This  adulteration  is  generally  made  with  the  crusts 
of  bread  collected  in  the  streets,  crusts  which  are  not 
always  very  clean.  They  are  roasted  or  rather  burnt 
in  the  oven,  ground,  and  mixed  %vith  the  Chicory  powder. 
This  adulteration  can  be  detected  by  iodine-water,  as  the 

-'  The  roots  are  now  no  longer  washed,  as  this  operation  is 
said  to  injure  fheirvalue. 

t  For  the  last  two  years  very  large  quantities  of  dry  Chicory 
have  been  exported  from  France  into  England. 

J  It  forms  an  excellent  fodder,  but  when  given  alone  com- 
municates a  verydisagreeableflavour  to  themilk  of  the  animals. 
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product  resulting  from  the  decoction  of  pure  Chicory 
does  not  strike  a  blue  colour.  4.  Adulteration  with 
roasted  Acorns,  which  may  be  detected  by  iodine-water 
and  by  persulphate  of  iron,  which  in  such  a  case  strikes 
a  black  colour.  5.  Adulteration  with  roasted  corn, 
Haricots,  and  Peas,  may  be  detected  by  means  of 
iodine-water.  There  is  no  method  as  yet  known  of  de- 
tecting the  adulteration  by  roasted  Beet-root  and  Carrot. 
Chemical  Gazette. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.  J 
GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Do  not  allow  a  labouring  man  to  be  exposed  to 
heavy  rains,  by  which  he  is  liable  to  have  his 
health  injured,  and  his  constitution  weakened.  In  such 
cases  it  were  far  greater  charity  to  send  him  ,  home 
until  the  weather  is  fit  for  him  to  work  ;  but  this  is 
seldom  necessary  in  a  well  regulated  place,  as  there  is 
abundance  of  work  which  may  be  performed  under 
cover,  and  which  will  facilitate  other  operations,  when 
better  weather  permits  them  to  be  undertaken.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned,  making  besoms,  Orchid  bas- 
kets, and  rustic  ornaments  for  the  flower  garden  and 
shrubbery  in  summer  ;  making,  painting,  and  writing 
or  printing  labels  ;  washing  and  painting  sashes  and 
other  woodwork  ;  washing  pots,  breaking  crocks,  tying 
mats,  cleaning  and  training  plants,  sorting  roots  and 
fi-uits,  and  preparing  Potato  sets.  To  carry  on  such 
work  to  the  best  advantage,  a  sufficient  stock  of  the 
requisite  tools  and  materials  should  always  be  kept 
ready,  that  the  men  may  be  turned  in  to  the  work  at  a 
moment's  notice.  If  this  precaution  be  not  taken,  much 
of  the  time  which  ought  to  be  occupied  in  doing  the 
work  will  be  lost  in  setting  about  it. 

PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  stove  plants,  especially  of  the  soft-wooded, 
free-growing  kinds,  may  now  with  advantage  be  placed 
in  a  moderate  bottom-heat  for  a  weelc  or  two,  to  set  the 
roots  m  motion,  before  they  are  repotted  ;  this  will  pre- 
pare them  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  fresh 
compost.  Get  all  plaut  trellises  painted,  that  they  may 
be  ready  for  use  when  required.  Besides  conducing  to 
their  preservation  and  neat  appearance,  the  paint  ef- 
fectually smothers  any  iusec  s  or  eggs  which  may  be 
lurking  about  them.  Active  exertions  should  now  be 
made  to  eradicate  scale,  mealy  bug,  or  other  insects 
with  which  any  of  the  plants  (particularly  those  in  the 
stoves),  are  infested.  Hot  water  is  the  best  remedy  ; 
it  may  be  safely  used  at  130",  and  even  higher.  It  may 
undoubtedly  be  applied  much  hotter,  at  this  season,  on 
the  old  well-ripened  shoots  and  leaves,  than  would  be 
safe  a  month  or  six  weeks  hence,  when  the  plants  have 
commenced  their  new  growth.  Insects  of  all  kinds  are 
eradicated  with  much  greater  ease  at  this  season,  when 
they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  dormant  state, 
than  they  can  be  a  few  months  hence. 

rORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

In  clear  fine  weather  assist  Nature  by  giving  some 
additional  heat  to  all  the  Pineries,  as  well  as  to  the 
Vineries  and  Peach-houses,  now  in  operation.  This  in- 
crease, accompanied  by  a  proportional  circulation  of 
air,  by  means  of  the  ventilators,  will  be  very  beneficial ; 
but  during  dull  cloudy  weather  it  is  advisable  to  be 
sparing  of  artificial  heat,  for  the  double  purpose  of  hus- 
banding the  energies  of  the  plants  and  preventing  the 
needless  waste  of  that  expensive  article  fuel.  Avoid  too 
moist  an  atmosphere  in  the  Pineries,  or  some  of  the 
shows  will  be  liable  to  come  without  their  crowns  ;  and 
be  very  careful  in  syringing  not  to  allow  any  moisture 
to  fall  upon  the  flowers.  A  little  neglect  on  these 
points,  added  to  a  deficient  circulation  of  air,  is  produc- 
tive of  monstrous  crowns,  and  frequently  of  deformed 
fruit.  A  slight  syringing  may  be  given  about  3  p.m  , 
to  Peaches  which  are  iairly  set  ;  but  with  caution, 
for  much  splashing  of  water  at  this  season  is  iuj  urious 
both  to  roots  and  branches.  Leave  a  small  portion  of 
air  on  at  all  times. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

It  is  a  frequent  practice  to  leave  a  circle  of  bare 
ground  round  specimen  trees  and  shrubs.  This  is  done 
to  afford  greater  facilities  for  top-dressing  with  manure 
or  compost,  and  for  loosening  the  ground  to  admit  the 
sun  and  air  more  freely.  The  effect,  however,  is  not  so 
pleasing  as  when  the  turf  is  continued  close  up  to 
the  plant,  and  it  is  besides  much  more  troublesome  to 
keep  in  order  ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  thoroughly  established,  and  have  begun  to 
grow  freely,  the  bare  ground  should  be  entirely  turfed 
over.  In  small  gardens,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
cultivate  flowers  in  and  round  the  shrubbery  beds  ;  and 
though  scarcely  in  good  taste,  to  make  similar  use  of 
the  circles  round  single  specimens,  rather  than  allow 
them  to  be  covered  with  turf  ;  in  such  cases  let  some 
leaf  soil  be  dug  or  forked  in,  to  stimulate  the  plants 
into  vigorous  growth.  When  planting  the  flowers  in 
these  beds,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  to  keep  a  space 
quite  clear  between  them  and  the  base  of  the  specimen. 
We  have  often  seen  the  lower  branches  of  fastigiate 
trees  entirely  spoiled  by  neglect  on  this  point. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Polyanthuses, — We  usually  sow  the  seed  before  this 
time  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  unpropitious  weather, 
we,  like  many  of  our  readers,  have  been  obliged  to 
defer  it  till  now.  We  find  nothing  better  in  the  way  of 
compost  than  an  old  Carnation  soil.  We  sometimes  en- 
deavour to  keep  old  stools  of  our  best  varieties  of  Car- 
nations and  Picotees  over  for  propagation  ;  and  it  will 
sometimes  happen,  with  our  best  endeavours,  that  some 
.will  perish  in  the  winter.  The  compost  in  which  they 
grew  comes  in  very  well  for  our  purpose;  we  have 


square  earthenware  pans,  or  sometimes  raisin  boxes, 
which  may  be  bought  cheaply  at  the  grocer's  ;  these  we 
fill  with  the  compost  before  alluded  to,  first  passing  it 
throu_;h  a  wire  sieve,  putting  all  the  coarse  portions  at 
bottom  for  drainage — keeping,  also,  a  sharp  look-out  for 
worms,  which  are  to  be  carefully  picked  out.  After 
filling  level  with  the  edge  of  the  box  or  pan,  we  allow  it 
to  settle,  and  the  following  day  sprinkle  the  seed  care- 
fully on  the  surface,  barely  covering  it  with  the  soil  ; 
they  should  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping 
them  from  excessive  wet.  Auriculas. — Inconsequence 
of  the  past  severe  weather,  these  plants  appear  to  be 
retarded  ;  this  will  be  all  in  favour  of  a  good  bloom. 
Give  more  water  and  air  on  every  favourable  occasion  ; 
warm,  gentle  showers  will  be  highly  beneficial.  Pan- 
siEs  in  pots  for  early  spring  flowering  should  now  be 
top  dressed  with  rich  compost ;  buds  which  will  be  too 
forward  may  be  removed,  and  the  pots  placed  on  a 
stratum  of  ashes  in  a  fresh  frame  ;  keeping  the  lights 
ofl"  in  all  favourable  weather,  and  giving  occasional 
waterings  with  weak  liquid  mauure.  Cover  Tulips 
which  have  now  appeared  above  ground,  whenever  there 
is  the  least  indication  of  frost.  Take  up  cuttings  of 
early  forced  Dahlias  and  strike  in  heat,  and  place  old 
roots  in  hot  water  pits  or  dung  beds,  to  forward  them 
for  the  same  purpose. 

HARDY  FRHIT  GARDEN. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  gardens  crowded  with 
large  fruit  trees,  most  of  which  are  inferior  or  worth- 
less varieties,  and  even  the  good  ones,  from  want  of 
proper  management, are  generally  unproductive;  besides 
which,  their  roots  exhaust  the  ground  and  their  tops 
shade  it,  thereby  preventing  the  proper  development 
of  other  vegetables.  This  system  should  be  altogether 
changed  ;  all  inferior  varieties  should  be  removed,  and 
of  the  remaining  ones  the  standards  should  be  drawn 
down,  if  they  will  bear  it,  and  the  dwarfs  trained  as 
pyramidal  or  goblet  shaped  bushes.  If  the  soil  is  rich, 
which  may  be  naturally  expected  aniongst  vegetables, 
the  production  of  gross  and  superfluous  wood  should  be 
prevented  by  regular  and  systematic  root  pruning.  The 
most  economical  arrangement  of  fruit  trees  for  a  garden 
is  to  form  espaliers  on  the  south  side  of  all  walks  run- 
ning east  and  west,  and  on  both  sides  of  all  walks 
running  north  and  south.  On  these  all  the  fruit  trees, 
including  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries, 
should  be  trained,  and  the  whole  available  space  of  the 
garden  will  be  left  for  vegetables.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  support  the  fruit  trees  with  stakes  for  a  few  years, 
after  which  they  will  support  themselves.  We  mention 
this  now,  as  all  planting  of  fruit  trees  should  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Draw  up  ridges  of  soil  on  each  side  of  the  rows  of 
early  Peas  which  are  above  ground,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  cold  sweeping  winds  ;  it  will  be  as  well,  also, 
to  put  the  stakes  to  them  at  once,  and  by  using  the 
small  spray  to  fill  up  the  bottom  it  will  contribute  to 
their  more  perfect  protection.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  mice  and  birds  ;  rats  also 
frequently  attack  broad  Beans  just  as  they  are  starting, 
and  if  not  noticed  in  time,  they  will  destroy  the  crop. 


lens  should  have  a  hole  through  its  handle,  6o  as  to  caahle  it 
to  be  passed  over  the  top  of  the  support,  which  should  be 
shouldered  or  notched  to  keep  it  from  slipping  too  far  down 
the  support.  % 

Bkitish  Orchids  :  We  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot  insert  the 
inquiry  in  any  other  than  the  following  form  :  Miss  L.  S. 
Fuller,  of  Hall-lands,  Nutfield.  Reigate,  will  be  obliged  to  any 
correspondent  who  can  send  her  roots  of  the  following  British 
orchids,  directed  to  be  left  at  the  Meeatham  station  :  Conopsea 
(gnat-like),  Conopsea  alba.  Viridis  (green  frog),  Albida, 
Papiiionacea  indivisa,  Simla,  Yariegata,  Smithii  militaris, 
Fusca  (brown-winged  lady),  Tephrosanthos,  Hircina,  Fucifera 
(drone  bearing).  Arauifera,  Arachnites,  Monorchis,  Goodyera 
Cordata,  Serapias  latifolia,  Palustris,  Epipactis  ensifolia, 
Scrapias  rubra,  Corallorrhiza  innata,  Malaxis  LcEselii,  Cal- 
ceolus. 

Cbyptomeria  :  A  Correspondent  will  thank  some  of  our  readers 
to  inform  him  whether  or  not  there  are  two  varieties  of 
Cryptomeria  japonica.  He  states  that  the  first  plants  re- 
ceived turn  brown  and  russety  during  the  winter  season, 
while  others  more  recently  obtained  are  of  a  beautiful  ver- 
dant green,  not  showing  the  least  change  in  their  colour  ;  in 
fact,  that  a  difference  is  traceable  throughout  the  whole  year, 

FzRN  ;  X.  You  may  remove  it,  with  great  care,  by  digging  deep 
enough;  but  you  must  remember  that  what  are  called  roots 
are  merely  underground  stems  ;  the  real  roots  are  the  black 
fibres,  all  of  which  should  be  preserved. 

Grasses  ;  Grasshopper.  Y'ou  cannot  have  good  turf  under  the 
heavy  shade  of  trees.  Grasses  may  be  made  to  grow,  but 
they  are  always  shabby  in  such  places.  Cannot  you  thin 
your  trees  ?  If  not.  it  would  be  better  to  cover  the  ground 
with  the  common  Periwinkle,  which  is  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  under  trees. 

Insects:  Constant  Sub.  The  insects  sent  are  the  larvse  of  a 
species  of  beetle  (Tenebrio  molitor),  commonly  called  meal, 
worms,  from  devouring  meal,  bran,  flour,  &c.  The  only 
mode  of  extirpation  is  by  carefully  sweeping  the  crevices  of 
the  apartment,  or  by  turning  a  guinea  pig  in.  IK. —  IF  H  G N. 
The  insect  is  the  beetle  named  Elater  lineatus.  Gardeners* 
Clironicle,  1845,  p.  344.  The  progeny  of  it  is  the  common 
wireworm.  Fmd  all  you  can,  and  kill  all  you  find.  1,  a 
plant  attacked  by,  ^,  the  wireworm  ;  3,  the  wireworm 
magnified  ;  4,  the  perfect  beetle  Elater  lineatus  ;  5,  the  same 
magnified.  W. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Abalia  JAPONICA  ;  O  L.  Like  all plauts  which  bleed  excessively, 
the  beat  time  for  pruning'  this  will  probably  be  xohen  in  full 
growth.  At  that  time  the  leaves  consume  the  sap  as  last  as 
it  rises,  and  prevent  its  discharge  through  the  wound.  Try 
one  shoot  first,  and  if  that  succeeds  the  others  may  follow. 
The  bleeding  of  the  Vine,  the  Walnut,  and  the  like,  is  nothing, 
when  those  plants  are  making  wood  rapidly. 

Azaleas  :  Weeks  and  Co.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  seedling  is 
not  worth  t'l'^^^'ing.  As  to  earliness,  ir  is  six  weeUs  behind 
the  connnon  white  ;  nor  is  it  so  E""od  in  fnnn  of  flower.  The 
characLur  of  "  tlowers  in  threes"  is  not  very  likely  to  last. 

Books  :  R  S.  We  should  imagiue  that  Glenuy's  "Handbook  to 
the  Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse"  would  exactly  suit  you 
It  is  new  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  intormation 
concerning  common  things.— J/ X  tf.  Dr.  Lindley'.*.  "  School 
Botany,"  "Elements  of  Botany  "  complete,  a.n^  "Vegetable 
Kingdom"  will  form  a  sufficient  botauical  library  for  you,  if 
you  do  not  want  mere  details  of  genera  and  species.  — 
Alexander,  Babington'a  "  Manual."  A  oommou  pocUet  lens 
or  object  gliss  will  answer  your  purpose  ;  but  to  be  able  to 
dissect  under  it  you  niuiet  have  a  stand  tor  it.  The  latter 
may  consist  of  an  upright  support  fixed  into  a  square  piece  , 
of  wood  sufficiently  heavy  to  keep  tbe  apparatus  steady.  The 


Laeodeeks;  Constant  Reader.  No  answer  can  be  given  to  such 
inquiries.  With  very  skilful  manageojeat  and  good  men,  a 
garden  may  be  kept  in  perfect  order  with  a  number  of 
labourers  which,  under  another  kind  of  management,  would 
be  wholly  insufficieut.  We  have  in  our  eye  a  place  which, 
some  years  ago,  was  worse  kept  with  36  meu  than  it  now  is 
with  20.  A  good  deal  depends,  too,  upon  the  demands  of  the 
household.  There  is  a  place  in  one  of  the  western  counties, 
very  like  what  you  describe,  which  is  kept  in  admirable 
order,  with  11  good  men  under  a  skilful  gardener.  But  he  is 
a  man  of  a  thousand. 

Najies  of  Fruits  :  E  A  M.  The  Pear  is  not  known  ;  it  is  very 
handsome,  russet  and  very  bright  red,  but  scarcely  first-rate.H 

Names  of  Plants:  Ilex.  The  Holly  leaves  are  overgrown  with 
a  plant  called  Chlorococcus  viridis,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
dampness  to  which  they  are  exposed.  It  will  disappear  when 
the  Holly  sheds  its  leaves. — P  B,  Rogiera  amoeaa,  alias  Ron- 
deletia  thyrsoidea;  a  variety  of  Gougora  maculata;  Vaoda 
furva. — Erzeroum,  A  thousand  thanks.  Bos  just  unpacked. 
Very  nice  things.  You  shall  hear  about  some  of  them 
presently. 

PoPLAHS  :  Arhoraior  inquires,  "  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
general  premature  decay  of  the  Black  Italian  Poplar  ?'* 

Potatoes  :  Enquirer.  A  cross  between  a  common  Potato  and  a 
sweet  Carolina  Potato  !  Whoever  heard  of  such  an  impossi- 
bility ?  Tour  sweet  Potato  had  probably  been  growing 
before  it  was  boiled,  or  else  it  had  been  frozen. 

ilEsiNoos  Tubes:  C  Z.  The  worst  time  to  prune  them  is  in  the 
spring,  when  they  are  beginning  to  grow  —  the  safest  in 
autumn  or  winter.  If  you  desire  to  remove  the  heads  of 
your  Firs,  do  so  at  the  latter  season.  But  had  you  not  better 
top  some,  and  leave  others  untouched  1 

Roses:  An  old  Sub.  You  may  plant  iloses  deeper  than  many 
other  plants  ;  but  it  is  best  to  keep  the  roots  within  ready 
reach  of  the  air.  Instead  of  sinking  the  roots,  why  cannot 
you  make  the  earth  into  small  mouuds,  and  put  them  over 
them  ? 

RuEiA  :  Jf.  Thanks.  It  would  be  a  proper  subject  of  exhibition 
in  the  great  affair  of  1S51,  provided  it  can  be  had  in  quantity. 

Seeds  :  A  Suh.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  we 
can»o(  recommend  one  seedsman  rather  than  another.  Any 
seedsman  of  respectability  can  furnish  what  you  require.  If 
he  does  not  happen  to  keep  them  he  can  obtain  them  from 
his  Londen  correspondent.  There  is  no  difficulty  among  re- 
spectable seedsmen. 

SnEDB3  :  G.  No  shrubs  will  grow  well  under  Beech  trees;  you 
may,  however,  try  common  Laurels,  Hollies,  Junipers,  Box, 
Laurestinus,  and  Privet. J— O  .S.  All  kinds  of  shrubs  will 
Euccced  on  chalk,  provided  there  is  sufficient  soil  above  it 
for  them  to  grow  in  ;  if  you  have  only  a  very  thin  layer  of 
soil  on  the  cnalk,  then  try  such  things  as  Junipers,  Box, 
Y'ew,  Berberis,  Phillyreas,  tkc.J 

Vines  :  IF  T.  Your  Vines  being  young,  vigorous,  but  bad  sorts, 
ic  will  be  advisable  to  graft  them.  This  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  they  have  fairly  broken  into  leaf.ll— (^.  The  Early 
Black  Jalv,  Royal  Muscadine,  Miller's  Burgundy,  Pitmaston's 
White  Cluster,  Black  Burgundy,  are  sorts  that  will  ripen  in, 
the  open  air  in  this  climate  in  favourable  situations.  No  sort 
ripens  its  fruit  and  matures  its  wood  out  of  doors  in  this 
couutry  so  perfectly  as  the  Black  Burgundy,  and  IVom  it  the 
best  wine  cau  be  made.ll 

Misc  :  B  S.  Itis  not  uncommon  for  Boronia  serrulatato  assume 
a  brown  colour  in  winter,  and  for  some  of  its  leaves  to  drop 
off;  but  yours  may  be  wrong  at  the  roots.  You  had  better 
look  to  the  drainage.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  rough  pea* 
mixed  with  a  little  sharp  sand.  After  potting,  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  warmest  end  of  your  greenhouse.  Mildew  ie 
easily  recognised  by  its  white  powder-like  appearance. 
Attack  it  with  sulphur  the  moment  it  appears.  You  will  be 
right  in  placing  your  Camellias  in  (30'' moist  heat.  J— C  S  V  W* 
Bo  not,  be  alarmed  at  your  Polypodiuiu  aureum  casting  some 
of  its  fronds;  if  it  is  healthy  it  will  pi-oduee  young  ones  to 
take  their  places.  Pot  your  Camellias  when  they  have  done 
blooming,  and  place  them  in  a  moist  heat  of  G0°  while  they 
are  making  their  new  wood  ;  after  that,  harden  them  off  by 
degrees.  J— /to  We  are  not  in  possession  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  machine  you  meutiou.J 
Erratum  :  Under  the  bead  "  Linnoean  Society,"  in  last  week's 
Paper,  p.  Al,  second  line  from  the  bsginaing,  instead  of 
"  W.  Jebitt,"  read  *'  W,  Tebbitt." 
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GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  direct  from  the 
Iroporter'3  Stores,  LINSEED  CAKES,  and  all  kinds  of 
Artificial  Manures,  may  be  had  at  London  prices,  for  Cash,  of 
Messrs.  Odams  and  Pickfobd,  15,  Mark-lane,  Lundon. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under,  and  pledge  themselves  that  every  Manure  shall 
be  perfectly  Genuine  : — Corn  Manure  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Clover — most  strongly  recommended  from  its  success  last  year ; 
it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  Guano,  and  bear  the  strictest 
analysis.  Also  URATE,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate 
and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Fishery  and  other 
Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid.  &c. 

GENUINE   PERUVIAN  GUANO.— To  insure  this  free  from 

adulteration,  all  purchasers,  if  they  prefer  it,  can  receive  their 

warrants  from  Mr.  Purser,  and  remove  the  Guano  direct  from 

the  Warehouses  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  the  Importers. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwabd  Puesee, Secretary. 

Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO  of  the  finest  quality  (as  im- 
ported by  the  Contractors)  on  Sale  ;  also  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Salt,  and  all  other  Manures 
of  known  value. — Apply  to  Mabk  Fotuebgill,  ilOlA,  Upper 
Thames-street,  London. 


POTTER'S  GUANO. —  This  effective  MANURE, 
now  greatly  Improved,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a 
Dressing  for  all  Spring  Crops,  It  is  equal  to  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  25  per  cent,  cheaper.  Also  SUPEHPIIOSPHATE  of 
LIME,  GYPSUM,  and  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  all  of 
guaranteed  quality,  and  Cheaper  than  at  any  other  establish- 
ment in  town  or  country. 

Factory,  28,  CLAFHAM  ROAD  PLACE,  LONDON. 

SEEDS.— FOR  SALE,  some  cwta.  ofSKIRVING'S 
SWEDISH  TURNIP,  WHITE  BELGIAN  CARROT,  and 
ORANGE    GLOBE    MANGOLD  WURZEL    SEEDS;   ripened 
last  summer  on  Whitfield  Farm,  near  Berkeley,  Gloucestersliire, 
at  Ss.,  Gs.,  and  9s.  per  imperial  stone,  respectively. 
Apply  to  Mr.  Morton,  Whitfield  Farm. 

STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Graeechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  fiues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
■^ose  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  ot  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobilitj's  seats  and  principal 
Kurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  <fcc. 

IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.-COLLECTION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANURES. 
STRATTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY,  BRISTOL. 

STRaTTON,  HUGHES,  and  CO.,  have  now  ready 
their  PATENT  TUMBLER  CAR  I'  for  the  collection  of 
Night-soil  and  other  offensive  matters  ;  also  their  Iron  Mill,  to 
be  worked  by  horse-power,  water-power,  or  steam,  for  mixing 
and  incorporating  Nightsoil  with  Charcoal  and  other  deo- 
dorisers. The  Tumbler  Cart  has  an  iron  body  with  a  close 
cover  ;  can  be  fitted  if  required  as  a  Watering-cart,  with  a  Valve 
and  Delivery  Pipe  for  distributing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and 
also  with  an  Apparatus  for  distributing  dry  manures  in  any 
given  quantities  per  acre. 

Stration,  H»gh£3,  and  Co.'s  Tumbler  Carts  are  used  for 
scavenging  purposes  in  Manchester,  Brisiol,  Worcester,  Har- 
wich, Kocblord,  Cardiff,  ttc,  and  they  are  now  buildiog  them 
for  Chester,  Oxford,  Hudderstield,  A;c.,  besides  many  for  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  private  individuals.  Sthatton,  Hughes, 
and  Co.'s  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carts,  Waggons,  and 
Agricultural  Implements  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Is.  Gd.  in  postage  stamps. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  AND  Co.,of  Lamb^s-buildings,  Bunhill 
•   row,  Locidon,  the  ilanufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFIXG 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
Pbizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
honodeable  boaed  of  ordnance, 
Honoorable  East  India  CoiiPANr, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Cdstoms, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and   most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societi's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs, 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its   Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Arcbitects,    and  Builders,  sent  free  to  auy  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

^^  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,    Bunhill-roWj 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  fcisq., 
R.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.    Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs,  or 
an;  proposed  partjcolax  application  of  the  Felt. 


NATURAL  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  PERMANENT  PASTURES, 

AND  IRRIGATED  OR  CATCH  MCADOW. 
Which  may  be  had  Separate,  or  Mixed,  expresslv  to  suit  the  soil. 

MESSRS.  JOBN  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  for 
many  years  paid  especial  attention  to  the  examination  of 
Natural  Pastures,  and  the  collecting  of  various  kinds  of  Grasses 
which  grow  naturally  in  the  various  soils  of  England  and  Wales, 
for  the  purpose  of  iuiroducing  an  improved  system  of  laying 
down  land  to  permanent  pasture,  are  thereby  enabled  to  supply 
the  sorts  and  quantities  of  Seeds  best  adapted  to  suit  the  soil  for 
which  they  are  intended;  and  at  much  less  e.ri?ensc  than  is 
usually  incurred.     Particulars  will  be  forwarded  by  post. 

Also  Finest  Lawn  Grasses  and  MiMures  for  improv- 
ing old  Pastures.  Ashcroft^  Liverpool^  andother  Sivedes, 
While  Belgian  and  other  Carrotfi^  Yellow  Globe  and 
other  Mangolds,  True  Italian  Rye-grass,  Drumhead 
Cow  Cabbage,  Kohl  liabi,  <^-c. 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks. 


'Alt  ^grtcttltttrsl  ^u^ttu. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOK  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
ATBu>KaDAi,   Feb,     ClI—AgriculTural  Society  of  En«lHnd. 
TuuB8D\T,        —       21— isricultural  Imp.  Sofieiy  of  Ireland. 
Witr>NE3DAY,     —        27— isricultural  Society  of  Eni^Unil. 
TouasDAT,        —       23— Affricultarallmp.  Society  of  Ireland. 


There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  model  proposed 
for  imitation  will  be  examined.  Some,  after  the 
maimer  of  the  Chinese  tailor,  will  attempt  to  copy 
it  literally,  to  the  very  "darns"  of  the  specimen 
before  them  ;  or,  failing  their  ability  to  do  that,  will 
loudly  deny  its  suitableness  as  an  example  for  them : 
others  will  aim  at  imitating,  not  so  much  the  details, 
as  the  enterprise  and  the  intelligence  to  which  they 
have  been  owing.  Auchness  Farm  will  be  looked 
upon  by  such  as  an  admirable  instance  of  profit 
arising  from  an  energetic  attention  to,  and  a  skilful 
use  of  circumstances ;  both  of  which  are  perfectly 
imitable  and  always  profitable,  whether  the  precise 
conditions  of  the  case  exist  elsewhere  or  not. 

We  have  never  met  with  a  more  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this  truth  than  is  presented  in  the 
pamphlet  just  published  by  Mr.  Caird,  of  Baldoon,  in 
answer  to  the  numerous  criticisms  which  his  "High 
Farming"  had  received.*  But  it  is  not  a  vindication 
of  this  kind  alone,  of  which  his  previous  publication 
is  here  proved  to  be  susceptible.  A  balance  sheet 
for  the  year  is  given  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  and 
the  profits  and  expenses  of  Potato  culture  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  more  ordinary  green  crop 
cultivation,  so  as  to  show  that  Mr.  M'Culloch's 
experience  of  agricultural  profit  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  Potato-rot  and  Wheat  at  5s.  per  bushel. 

We  only  add  that  Mr.  Cairo's  second  pamphlet 
deserves  to  be  widely  read,  if  for  nothing  else,  as  an 
exceedingly  happy  specimen  of  good  controversial 
writing.  He  had  been  roughly  and  in  some  cases 
contemptuously  treated  by  the  reviewers  of  his 
original  publication  ;  men  in  high  agricultural 
stations  scrupled  not  to  speak  of  the  "silly  pamphlet " 
of  the  young  Wigtonshire  farmer  :  we  venture  to 
predict  that  whoever  may  assail  him  for  the  future 
will  give  him  credit  not  only  for  equal  skill  and 
talent  with  any  who  have  hitherto  contributed  to 
our  agricultural  literature,  but  for  that  common  sense 
too  which  his  opponents  hitherto  have  claimed  for 
themselves.  We  have  never  read  a  pamphlet  which 
proved  in  its  author  a  happier  union  of  intelligence 
and  skill  as  a  practical  farmer  with  wit  and  ability 
as  a  literaiy  man. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  held  lately,  a  report  was  made 
by  the  directors,  recommending  that  tenant-farmers 
who  are  members  of  any  local  agricultural  asso- 
ciation should  be  admitted  to  the  Society  on  a 
reduced  scale  of  charges.  The  terms  of  the  recom- 
mendation are  to  the  effect  that  the  annual  sub- 
scription for  tenant-farmers  shall  henceforth  be  only 
10s.  instead  of  1/.  3s.  6d.,  with  the  power  of  redemp- 
tion at  five  guineas  instead  of  12  guineas  as  formerly. 
A  recommendation,  similar  to  this,  was  made  by  our- 
selves last  year  in  a  leading  article,  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  directors  have  taken  up  the  matter 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  likely  lead  to  the  recom- 
mendation being  adopted.  If  it  be  accepted,  of 
which  there  seems  little  doubt,  a  highly  advantageous 
opportunity  of  joining  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  will  be  afforded  to  every  farmer  who 
is  already,  or  may  become,  a  member  of  a  local 
Society. 

The  proposal  appears  to  be  a  judicious  one  in 
many  respects,  inasmuch  as  it  will  tend  to  strengthen 
local  associations  by  increasing  their  membership, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  will  constitute  the 
natural  and  y.roper  sources  from  which  the  parent 
society  may  look  for  a  steady  accession  of  strength  to 
its  membership  and  funds.  By  thus  infusing  a 
popular  spirit  into  the  Highland  Society,  the 
directors  not  merely  widen  the  basis  upon  which 
to  carry  on  theii  operations,  but  they  also  increase 
the  probabilities  of  making  these  operations  more 


■*  High  Farming  Vindicated  and  Farther  Illustrated.  By 
James  Caied,  &c.  Adam  and  CHAaiiES  Black,  Edinburgh  ; 
LoMQ&tANS,  London, 


immediately  felt  and  more  permanently  useful.  The 
first  obvious  effect,  as  already  observed,  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  local  societies — many  of  which  there 
is  reason  to  fear  are  in  a  languishing  condition — and 
afterwards  to  link  them  together  in  the  common 
duty  of  supporting  the  parent  society.  The  circle  of 
action  will  thus  be  complete,  and  a  system  set 
agoing  which  to  appearance  possesses  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  stability  and  progressive  expansion. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  question — 
Will  the  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland  generally  respond 
to  the  liberal  and  accommodating  spirit  displayed  by 
the  directors  of  the  Highland  Society,  supposing 
their  recommendation  to  be  adopted  1  Our  remarks 
in  a  former  article  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  at 
present,  assume  that  they  will  do  so  readily,  and 
that  they  only  wait  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  the 
terms  of  admission  in  order  to  come  forward  en  masse 
to  give  the  Highland  Society  what  it  has  hitherto 
lacked — the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
tenantry  of  Scotland.  The  directors  have  testified 
their  respect  for,  and  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  farmers,  by  resuming  the  annual  exhibitions  of 
stock  and  implements  ;  and  this  resolution  has  been 
adopted,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  with  consider- 
able monetary  difficulties  staring  them  in  the  face. 
If,  therefore,  the  farmers  are  in  earnest  in  their 
approval  of  these  annual  exhibitions,  let  them  show 
it  by  a  course  of  action  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  The  directors  have  done  their  duty,  let  the 
farmers  do  theirs  also.  What  ive  advise  is,  for 
every  farmer  in  Scotland,  who  can  afford  it,  to  make 
himself  a  life-member  of  the  Highland  and  Agiicul- 
tural  Society,  by  a  si?igle  payment  of  five  guineas,  as 
soon  as  the  recommendation  of  the  directors  has  been 
agreed  to.  The  sum  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  directors  would  form  a  large  and  permanent  fund, 
the  interest  upon  which  would  enable  them  more 
thoroughly  to  systematise  the  operations  of  the 
Society,  and  advance  the  practical  interests  of 
agriculture. 

The  farmers  of  Scotland  have  it  completely  within 
their  power  to  help  forward  their  own  interests  by  re- 
sponding to  the  proposed  recommendation  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Highland  Society.  Hitherto  the  help 
has  come  too  much  from  the  other  side,  and  probably 
there  has  been  too  much  coaxing  required  to  draw 
out  the  support  of  the  tenant-farmers  in  behalf  of 
the  parent  societies.  That  there  are  many  noble 
exceptions  among  them — many  farmers  who  are 
not  only  members  but  have  been  directors  of  these 
societies — only  makes  the  rule  more  obligatory  on 
the  defaulters.  The  difficulty  of  moving  the  agri- 
cultural body  generally  in  favour  of  any  practical 
proposal,  the  advantages  of  which  are  not  perhaps 
immediately  realisable,  is  somewhat  remarkable 
when  contrasted  with  the  spontaneous  and  almost 
instantaneous  response  accorded  to  by  the  manu- 
facturing class  to  projects  of  competition  and  ex- 
hibition of  a  far  more  formidable  character.  We 
are  aware  that  some  farmers  even  go  the  length  of 
affecting  to  under-rate  the  utility  of  agricultural 
societies,  yet,  strange  enough,  these  individuals 
frequently  disprove  their  own  cavils  by  adopting 
the  very  improvements  which  but  for  these  societies 
had  probably  never  been  made  public.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  few  such  objectors  are  to  be 
found  in  Scotland — otherwise  it  sadly  belies  its 
character  for  intelligence — and  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  secretaries  of  the  local  agricultural 
societies  of  that  country  to  use  their  influence  in 
bringing  the  recommendation  of  the  directors  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  under  the  favour- 
able notice  of  their  own  members. 


EGYPTIAN  WHEAT. 

As  I  have  been  applied  to  by  some  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Agricultural  Gazelle  to  publish  some  additional 
information  respecting  the  Wheat  I  have  before  re- 
ferred to,  with  your  permission  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
the  information  required.  I  obtained  it  late  in  the  year 
1848,  uuder  the  name  of  |Mummy  Wheat;  but  my 
opinion  has  always  been  that  no  Wheat  taken  from 
mummies  retains  vitality.  I  have,  however,  three  spe- 
cimens now  by  me  of  Mummy  Wheat,  and  of  the 
genuineness  of  two  of  them  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
I  shall  very  soon  put  them  all  to  the  trial  wliether  they 
will  germinate  or  not  ;  but  if  they  should,  or  either  of 
them,  it  will  be  to  me  an  agreeable  surprise.  My  own 
opinion  has  always  been  tliat  farinaceous  seeds  will 
retain  vitality  but  for  a  very  few  years  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  but  that  oleaginous  seeds,  on  the 
contrary,  will  retain  life  to,  I  believe,  an  almost  in- 
definite length  of  time. 

But  although  I  have  no  faith  that  this  Wheat  was 
found  in  a  mummy,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  originally 
was  brought  from  Egypt,  and  that  it  is  the  same 
Wheat,  and  therefore  to  me  most  interesting,  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  41st  chapter  of  Genesis  and  5th  verse, 
in  Pharaoh's  account  of  his  dream.  I  state  that  I  have 
no  doubt  but  such  is  the  fact,  heeause  travellers,  on 
whose  veracity  I  can  rely,  have  informed  me  that  they 
have  seen  it  grow  there,  and  that  it  exactly  answers  the 
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desoriptioa  of  it  recorded  by  the  Divine  historian.  But .  Yeab. 
I  will  extract  the  account  of  it  as  given  in  a  comment  1631— 
in  the  place  I  have  here  referred  to  in  D'Oyly  and 
Mant's  Bible,  and  taken  from  "  Fragments  to  Calmet." 
"  This  is  not,"  says  the  learned  commentator,  "  an 
unusual  and  monstrous  production,  as  it  has  often  been 
supposed  to  be.  A  species  of  Wheat  which  grows  in 
Egypt  actually  bears  when  perfect  this  number  of  ears 
on  one  stalk "  (seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one 
stalk,  rank  and  good).  "  The  stem  is  solid,  or  at  least 
full  of  pith,  in  order  to  yield  sufficient  nourishment  and 
support  to  so  great  a  weight  as  the  ears  it  bears, 
whereas  the  stem  of  our  owai  Wheat  is  a,  mere  hollow 
straw."  Fragments  io  Calmet. 

This  is  an  exact  description  of  this  wonderful  ve- 
getable production,  except  that  I  grew  last  year  many 
stalks  with  10  ears  on  them,  and,  as  I  have  so  often  re- 
peated, many  roots  from  single  grains  produced  nearly 
4000  fold. 

My  old  opponent,  Mr.  Baker,   turns  my  account  of 
tliis  Wheat  into  ridicule.     He  has  published  over  and 
over  again  also  that  "  it  is  a  Wheat  coarse  and  not  fit 
for  mealing  purposes ; ''    but  I  hope  my  friends  wiU 
believe  me  when  I  state  for  their  information,  and  I 
know  I  have  many  among  the  readers  of  the  Agri. 
Gazette,   that-  my  lirm   belief  is   that  it  is  the  most 
valuable  species  of  Wheat  now  in  existence.     The  flour 
is  the  most  nutritious  of  any  I  have  ever  before  pos- 
sessed, and  the  bread  and  pastry  made  from  it  have  a 
flavour  in  them  which,   I  believe,  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  excelifjiee.     With  regard  to  its  cultivation,  I  hope 
it  will  not  for  some  years  fall  into  the  h-inds  of  men 
who,  from  long  prejudice,  cannot  believe  that  corn  can 
be  grown  unless  they  put  rS^or  20,  or  even  30  grains  of 
seed,  and  even  more,  in  a  space  of  ground  on  which  in 
skilful   hands   one  grain   only  will   develop   itself  and 
arrive  at  perfection.     But  of  this  Wheat,  43,260  grains 
only  are  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land,  and  that  quantity 
I  grew  last  year  from   11  or  12  seeds  only,  and  is  the 
llta    or    12th    part    of   a    bushel.      I  am  aware,  as 
the   learned   Calmet    has   written,    that   this   will   ap- 
pear to    be  "  a  monstrous  production ! "     I  am  aware 
also  that  my  friend,  Mr.    Baker,  will,  insinuate  again 
that    I    write    fables,    but   "truth    is    truth    never- 
theless;" and  in   a  matter   of    so    much   importance 
to  my  country  I  shall -not  shrink  from  declaring  it. 
But  is  there  not  something  iaterestiBg  in  the  certain 
kno^'ledge  that   we   possess   the  self-same  species   of 
Wheat  which  God  himself  showed  to  Pharoah  in  his 
vision,  and  which  the  venerable  Jacob  and  his  12  sons, 
the  Patriarchs,  made  bread  of  and  eat  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  3565  years  sines  ?  For  my  part,  thoaeh  thought- 
less bigotry  and  prejudice  may  again  and  again  publish 
to  the  world  that  it  is  not  fit  for  mealing  purposes,  I 
cannot  express  the  pleasurable  sensations  which  I  daily 
and  hourly  felt  list  summer,  as  I  saw  it  ripening  in  mv 
field  ;   and   out  of  the  field  it  was  with   pain   that   I 
kept  myself,  for  I  was  in  it,  among  the   beautiful  crop, 
the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  before  seen,  almost  every 
day,  from  morning  till  night  nearly.     Nor  is  it  a  slight 
pleasure  I  feel  that  I  have  at  this  moment  bread  on  my 
table  made   from    the   Almighty   Creator's    favourite  i 
grain,  and  which  is  the  same  Wheat  with  which,  3565 
years  since,  He  in  his  wisdom  and  mercy  sustained  his 
human  creatures  from  miserable  desti-uction  during  the 
most  lengthened  and  widely  spread  famine  which  has 
been  permitted  to  exist  since  the  beginning  of  time  ! 
I  have  stated,  however,  that  I  hope  for  some  time  it 
will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  prejudiced  men,  for  I 
firmly  believe  that  as  much  as  two  pecks  of  seed  an  acre 
would  endanger  the  crop.     Farmers  in  general,  there- 
fore, must  not  use  it  ;  but  if  any  gentleman  who  has  a 
well-cultivated  open  space  of  ground  from  which  he  can 
keep   the  birds   at    harvest,  will    cultivate   it   in   the 
manner  I   have  described,  that  is,  put  a  siiigle  grain 
in  every  square  foot  of  ground,  and  no  more  ;  or  if 
he    pleases,   put  a   single    grain    into    a    foot    and   a 
halt  of  ground,  the  result  must  be  exactly  as  it  was 
in  my  field,  namely,  he  will  have  "  seven  ears  of  corn," 
or  more  "come  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and  good," 
and  in  some  instances  from  3500  to  4000  fold.     But  the 
land  must  be  free  from  underground  stagnant  water, 
be  well  and  deeply  cultivated,   and  not  merely  turned 
over  with  a  plough,  and  contain  the  proper  food  for 
Wheat  to  feed  on,  Geo.  Wilkins.   [The  Egyptian  Wheat 
(Triticuin  compositum)  has  been  commonly  cultivated  in 
our   neighbourhood — chiefly  among  allotment  tenants, 
with  whom  quantity  rather  than  quality  is  an  object.     It 
does  not  fetch  the  average  price  of  Wheat  in  the  mar- 
ket, owing  to  the  interior  quality  which  millers,  and 
therefore  corn-factors,  believe  it  to  possess.] 


"  The   price    of  a   quarter   of 
Wheat  was " 

A.  year  of  scarcity.  Price  of 
Wheat  not  mentioned. 
1633 — A  Royal  Proclamation,  fixing 
the  prices  of  Provisions  in 
London,  to  brin;^  tliera  back 
to  the  usual  rates,  disturbed 
by  the  scarcity  of  the  pre- 
ceding year, 

^J*  I  Averafre  price  at  Windsor  mar- 
-.g.^y  (     ket  during  this  period 

[Query.  What  was  the  average 
from  1625  to  1637,  both  in- 
clusive ?] 
—  No  accounts  have  beea  pre- 
served of  these  intervening 
years.  From  the  difference 
in  the  averages  siren  below, 
it  will  appear,  however,  that 
the  average  price  of  the  period 
was  

161S — By  a  Royal  Ordinance  dated  in 
164G  it  appears  that  at  this 
time,  and  down  to  a  consider- 
ably later  date,  the  usual 
bread-corn  of  the  poorer  sort 
of  the  people  in  Englaud  was 
Barley,  Eymer  Feed.  XIS.102 

16-t7 — Price  of  Wheat  per  quarter 


Authority. 
ChUd 


Arthur  Young 


1648— Ditto 
16-10— Ditto 
16-50— Ditto 
1631- Ditto 
16-52— Ditto 
1653— Ditto 
16-5-t— Ditto 
16-3.3— Ditto 
1656— Ditto 
lSg7_Ditto 
1638— Ditto 
1G50— Ditto 
1660-Ditto 
1661— Ditto 
1662— Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Average  of  the  above  17  years, 
viz.,  from  164S  to  1662,  bath 
inclusive  

Average  price  at  Windsor,  from 
1638  to  1662,  inclusive 


59    0    Fleetwood 


55    S    Arthur  Toung 


■Price  of  Wbeat,  per  quarter 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


166: 

1664— Ditto 
166.5— Ditto 
1666— Ditto 
5  667- Ditto 
1668— Ditto 
1669— Ditto 
1670— Ditto 
1671— Ditto 
1672— Ditto 
1673— Ditto 
1674— Ditto 
1075- Ditto 
1676— Ditto 
1677— Ditto 
1673— Ditto 
1679— Ditto 
1680— Ditto 
16S1— Ditto 
1682— Ditto 
16S3-Ditto 
1684— Ditto 
1683— Di'to 
1636— Ditto 
1687— Ditto 


aitto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
di'to 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Average  from  1663  to  1687,  in- 
clusive, according  to  Fleetwood    45 


Average  of  this  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  Windsor  Tables  ... 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT, 
I  PROCEED  with  the  collection  of  Prices  (commenced 
in  your  last  Number),  carrying  it  through  the  17th 
century,  into  the  early  years  of  the  18th  ;  when  the 
great  exporting  period  commenced,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary succession  of  good  Harvests.  The  last  year  named 
in  the  former  Table  was  1597  ;  in  which,  according  to 
Fleetwood,  Wheat  fell  from  5/.  4^.  to  il.  per  quarter. 


Teak.  s.    d.\     Aothobitt. 

1599— "The  price  of  Wheat  per  quarter  1 

had  fallen  to" 27    0  1  Sir  F.Eden 

15041  1 

to    >  Average  price  during  this  period    42    5^1  Windsor  Tables 
1G12  ) 
1606  f  "  '^^®  price  of  middling  Wheat 

^P   J      during  this  period^  was  some- 


"  The  price  of  Wheat  was  de- 
clining in  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding 16S8," 
1636 — "  The  average  for  this  year  .. 
16S7 — "  And  the  following  year  " 
1683 — "  This  low  and  declining  state 
of  prices  produced  consider- 
able distress  among  the  1  anded 
interest,  and  was  probably  (he 
ground  on  which  the  cele- 
brated Act  1  Wm.  and  ilary 
was  passed,  granting  a  bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  corn. 
Whether  as  the  effect  of  the 
bill,  or  of  the  weather,  (of 
which  I  find  no  particular 
notice),  the  average  price  oi 
the  ye,ar  advanced  to  " 

This  same  year  the  average,  ac. 

cording  to  Fleetwood  . . 
1639— Average  price  of  Wheat 
1690— Ditto  ditto 

1691— Dtto  ditto 

1692—"  Great  rains  in  autumn :  an 
earthquake,  felt  in  England 
and  most  parts  of  Europe.".  > 

—  "  In  this  year  commenced  that 
series  of  bad  seasons,  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  centm-y,  tra- 
ditionally known  as  '  (fie  harre^i 
years  ;'^    Wheat  per  quarter. . 

1693 — Average  price  per  quarter 

—  Ditto  ditto 
1694 — "  A  very  wet  summer;"  Wheat 

per  quarter        

1695 — "  Many  of  the  Scotch  are  driven 
into  Ireland  by  the  excessive 
price  of  corn  ;"  Wheat  per  qr. 

1696 — "  A  very  wet  summer.  "  Want 
of  current  money  to  carry  on 
the  smallest  c-incerns,  even 
for  daily  provisions  in  the 
market.  Great  sums  daily 
transported  to  Holland,  witli 
other  treasure  sent  to  pay  the 
armies,  cause  such  a  scarcity 
that  tumults  are  every  day 
feared ;  nobody  paying  or 
receiving."         


iO   n 


Tooke 
Do. 


..     40   105 


46    8 


T-EAE, 

1697—' 


1698- 


1699- 


An  unfavourable  harvest," 
Average  of  the  year  , , 
A  very  wet  summer.  The 
Peace  and  dearness  of  corn 
in  England  enable  the  French 
to  seduce  our  manufacturers. 
With  these  they  establish  a 
manufacture  for  cloths  and 
woollen  goods  in  Picardy. 
Great  complaints  of  dearness 
of  provisions    and  decay   of 

tra»ie " 

■  A  wet  summer.  These  cold 
and  wet  seasons  lasted  more 
than  seven  years  ;  the  dismal 
elfects  of  famine  were  felt  in 
most  parts  of  Europe."  Ex- 
portation of  corn  prohibited. . 


ACTHOEITX. 


Folio  Pamphlet 


Do. 


"  The  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  England  from  jG93 
to  16S9  (both  inclusive),  though  no  doubt  principally 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  season,  and  therefore  Ex- 
tending through  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  must 
have  been  somewhat  enhanced  by  the  Bounty.  In 
1699  accordingly  the  exportation  of  corn  was  prohibited 
for  nine  months."  Adam  Smith.  "  As  the  price,  on  the 
average,  was  above  that  up  to  which  the  Bounty  was 
payable,  it  does  not  appear  how  that  measure  could 
have  enhanced  the  price.  The  scarcity  was  felt  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  during  an  interval  of 
about  seven  years."   Tooke. 

1700 — Price  of  Wheat  per  quarter    . . 
17ul— Ditto  "        ditto 

1702— Ditto  ditto 

1703 — The  price  of  Wheat  at  Lady- 
day  . .        . . 
At  iiichaelinas    .', 
1704 — "  The  Harvest  bad  been  unfa- 
vourable. Wheat  at  Lady-day 

(nearly  double    what  it  had 

been  the   preceding    Spring) 

per  q'aartei-        

At  Michaeliiias 34 

The   crdps    of   the    previous 

autumn  abundant,  amj  from 

that  time  till  17US  prices  con- 

tinu,/d  to  be  very  low  ratted." 

About  this  time  tae  kingdom 

tvas   blessed  witii  pletity  ;  so 

that  the   people    contributed 

cheerially  to  the  expenses  of 

the  war" 


40 

0 

Fleetwood 

37 

S 

Do. 

29 

6 

Do. 

30 

0 

Do. 

42 

0 

Do. 

5&    0 


1705- 


170G- 


26    i 


30 
52 


1707^-A.verase  of  the  three  years 
170S— "  A  ha.rd  frost,  which  brought 
on   3  prodigious   scarcity   of 
provisions,    more    in   France 
tban  in  England.     The  cum- 
mer was  cold  and  wet."        . . 
"Wheat  per  quarter  at  L«dj-day 
Ditto  after  Hardest 
1709— " 'i  he  Queen  in  her  speech  to 
Parliament  compliins  of  corn 
Ceing;  tsported  at  such  high 
prices  as  distressed  the  poor. 
Exportation     prohibited   cior 
ou«    year.  —  There  -fell    tliis 
year  rain  to  the  d&i^ta  of  26i 
Inches.      I    think    the    mean 
depth      of    rain    fallioij    in 
Euglaad  is  IBg  inches," 
"Wheat  per  qaarier  at  Lady-day 
Ditto  after  Harvest        .  ■         . .     ys 
1710—'*  Exportation     prohibited    for 
ou»  year." 
Wheat;  per  quarter  at  Lady-day     92 
1711— Prices  tailing. — Not  specLhed.  — 

1712— Prices  feU  to         3S. 

1713_  Wheat  per  quarter  after  Harvest  64 


Do. 
Do. 


Polio   pamphlet 
before  quoted 


Do. 
Tooke 
*•  Do. 


64 


Folio  Pamphlet 
Tooke 
DOi 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Tooke 

Fleetwood 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Folio  pamphlet, 
Anonymous  ; 
Longman, 17(iS 


^  .      times  as  high  as  58s.,  and  as 

I     lowas29s.    The  average  was'* 

[Query.  From  these  data,  what 

was  the  average    price   from 

1606  to  1612,  both  inclusive  ?] 


3i    0  I  Sir  C.  Davenant 


71    0 


Tooke 

Fleetwood 

Tooke 


Evelyn  Memoirs 


*  In  the  "Farmers'  ilagaziue  "  lor  January,  ISUO  (vol.  1, 
page  105),  the  editors,  referring  to  the  want  of  well-registered 
notices  ot  the  sea.^^ons  which  occasioned  the  *  b^irren  years'  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  remark,  "  Such  a  Register  wouid 
not  only  inform  the  present  generation,  but  must  also  prove 
very  interesting  to  posterity." 


The  average  pries  of  the  whole  period,  viz.,  from 
159-i  to  1713  (both  iaclusive),  is'**!  fractioa  under 
4Ss.  bd.  per  quarter. 

The  above  Table  brings  us  nearly  down  to  that  time 
which  may  be  called  the  Great  Exporting  Pbriod  of 
British  Agriculture  ;  viz.,  the  half  century  occurring 
between  1715  and  1765,  It  may  make  the  whole  eub- 
jeet  more  interesting,  and  of  useiul  application,  to  trace 
briefly  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  foreign  Corn-trade, 
outwards  and  iuwards,  during  the  Five  distinct  phases 
or  periods  which  it  exhibits. 

The  First  Peeiod 

f  "Was  one  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to 

1534  1  EsporiatioD,  altogether  ;  and  an  (unavailint^)  attempt  to 

to  ■{  suppress  it  by  statute  [25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  2].    This  con- 

155i  I  tiuutd  Twenty  years  ;    and  indicates  a  prevalence    of 

I.  dear  prices. 

The  Second  Period 

fls  marlicd  by  a  quiilitied  permission  to  export  so  long  as 

155i  I  the  home  prite  was  below  certain  limits,  which  are  tised 

to   ■{  higher  and  h'gher  Oi-  succcFsive  statutes,  becoming  more 

16S3  I  favourable  to  the  export  trade ;  but  imposing  a  duty  to  be 

Lpaid  by  the  home-grower  on  the  corn  exported. 

The  Thibd  Peeiod. 

f  Opens  with  fi-ee   permission  to  export,  under  the  en- 

I  couragement  of  a  Bounty  (5*.  per  quarter),  followed  in 

,„2Q  1  17U0  by  an  abolition  of  the  Export-dH(v  (2^.  per  quarter), 

^^°^  J  which  from  16SS   had^^rvivefl,  {iu/e  by  side  icUh  ViC 

I  ,„^- 1  jGoiuify  .')    Uoth  weiv,^liftwever;  inoperative  for  about 

I  six    and    twenty    year*  after    the    passing   of   the   Act 

I  [I  Wm.  and  M.  c.  12.]  owing  to  the  dearoesa  which  pre- 

[  vailed  during  that  period.    (  The  Barren  Years.) 

The  Fot)RTa  Period. 

f  Comprises  half  a  Century  of  great  Plenty ;  during  which 

,-,»  I  Exportation  was  at  i^s  height:  small  Importations  also 

'     J  occurring  occasionaliy.    In  these  fifty  yeavs  thei'e  were 

-_^-  i  only  rive  deficient  harvests.     The  balance  of  Exports  was 

**  I  31   million  of  quarters,;     on   which   the    sum   paid    in 

I,  Bounties  was  upwards  of  ^ix  millions  sterling. 

The  Finn  Period 
(•Commerced  with  a  Cycle  of  Ten  bad  Harvests.  Frequent 
suspensions  of  the  ^iviiege  of  Exporting,  and  of  the 
Bounty  ;  which  ac  la^t  becomes  a  dead  letter.  The  tide 
having  turned,  /i/iportation  becomes  constant  and  con- 
siderable. A  duty  of  sLxpence  per  quarter  is  placed  in 
1773  on  imported  corn  [13ih  Geo.  HI.,  c.  43],  The  Im- 
portati'^ns  during  the  period  amount  to  upwards  of  five 
millions  of  quarters.  The  average  home-price  (1765  to 
,1791,  both  inclusive),  was  473.  2^d.  per  quarter. 

This  last  period  is  the  most  instructive  of  any  that 
can  be  referred  to  :  as  Import  and  Export  were  equally 
free.     From  its  close  in  1791  down  to  1815,  all  calcu- 


1765 

to 

17D1 


7V-1850.] 

lation  or  experience  is  frustrated  by  tiie  outbreak  and 
continuance  of  the  European  war,  aggravated  by  alter- 
nating seasons  of  severe  scarcity  ;  followed,  in  1815,  by 
legislative  efforts  to  palliate  the'  continued  effect  of  a 
sudden  collapse  of  prices  on  the  return  to  a  state  of 
Peace.  Immense,  and  indeed  unprecedented,  as  the 
progress  has  been  from  that  date  in  Trade,  Commerce, 
and  the  Useful  Arts,  Agriculture  included,  it  can  only 
be  regarded,  historically,  as  one  of  continued  struggle, 
on  the  part  of  the  Agriculturist,  against  the  irregular 
but  sure  declension  of  prices  towards  their  natural 
level :  which,  so  far  as  a  judgment  may  be  hazarded 
from  both  the  averages  above  drawn,  the  first  from  a 
very  long,  and  the  second  from  a  significantly  apposite 
and  instructive  period — would  seem  to  point  to  47s.  or 
48s.  per  quarter :  the  improvements  in  Agriculture, 
and  the  increase  of  population,  being  taken  as  a  counter- 
poise to  each  other.  C.  IVren  Hoskyns. 
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FEEDING  ON  OPEN  BOARDED  FLOORS. 

Having  some  north  country  enquiries  as  to  this 
system,  I  proceed  to  detail  my  own  practice.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  the  proper  width  of  opening  between  each 
plank,  I  measured  the  animals'  feet,  and  found  them 
when  closed,  as  follows  : — Sheep,  2  inches  wide  ;  pigs, 
1|  to  2J  inches  ;  cattle,  3i  to  4J  inches. 

I  therefore  mads  the  openings  IJ  inch  for  sheep, 
pigs,  and  small  calves,  2J  inch  for  bullocks.  The 
three  former  answer  admirably  ;  the  latter  no  doubt, 
will  lil;ewise  do,  although  I  have  not  quite  completed 
the  bullock  floors.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable,  who  ori- 
ginated  the  plan,  has  much  smaller  openings  ;  but  I 
found  practically  .in  immense  advantage  by  enlarging 
them.  The  sheep  sweep  their  own  floor  quite  clean — 
of  course  they  have  no  straw.  Pigs  do  admirably  well, 
but  we  give  them  straw  at  the  ends  or  corners  for  bed. 
Pigs  having  no  wool  and  very  little  hair,  must  have 
warmth  in  cold  weather,  or  they  will  get  internal  in- 
flammation from  want  of  external  circulation.  I  think 
I  save  three-fourths  of  the  straw  by  boards  for  pigs,  and 
no  doubt  shall  do  so  with  bullocks.  I  find  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  solid  manure  also  goes  through  the  openings, 
when  trodden  upon  by  the  pigs,  and  of  course  by  the 
bullocks  also. 

I  am  satisfied  the  openings  might  be  even  lai-ger  ;  for 
I  have  seen  very  young  pigs  gallop  across  the  sheep 
floor  when  disturbed  trespassing  for  the  odd  pieces. 
Still  I  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side  ;  I  have  never  had  an 
accident  yet. 

Straight  sound  yellow  Deals  answer  best.  They 
require  no  planing,  merely  sawing.  I  use  IJ  inch 
thickness  for  sheep  and  hogs;  2  inch  for  bullocks. 
Width  for  sheep,  2J  inches  ;  width  for  bullocks,  2|  in. 
The  bearers  may  be  of  Oak,  or  yellow  Deal,  or  4  5-  brick 
partitions.  The  planks  are  divided  by  a  wooden  gauge, 
and  nailed  to  the  cross  ledges,  the  nails  well  clenched 
on  the  under  side.  Ledges  2  feet  apart,  bearers  4  feet 
apart,  convenient  sizes  for  removal  and  lifting  up,  8  or 
9  feet,  by  6  or  7  feet. 

One  hundred  Hampshire  down  sheep  at  this  time  of 
year,  having  long  wool,  require  a  superficial  area  of 
1000  feet,  which  gives  also  room  for  their  food  and  water 
troughs.  (Sheep  should  always  have  access  to  water, 
and  also  to  a  lump  of  salt).  Each  sheep  has  thus  an 
allowance  of  10  superficial  feet  for  itself,  and  its  feeding 
apparatus.  I  emptied  one  shed  tank  to-day,  2  feet  deep,  it 
■was  three  parts  filled  with  burned  clay  or  brickdust— 
there  was  no  spare  liquid.  I  put  on  9  loads  per  imperial 
acre  -,  of  course  it  was  saturated  and  mixed  with  the  urine 
and  droppings,  no  straw.  The  pigs  are  over  my  liquid 
manure  tank.  The  almost  constant  stream  when  the 
pigs  are  moving  about,  reminds  the  ear,  and  the  hearer, 
how  much  straw  it  would  require  to  absorb  the  trickling 
deposit. 

Large  breeds  of  long  woolled  sheep,  such  as  Cotswolds, 
Kents,  &e.,  would  require  a  larger  area.  After  sheep 
are  shorn  they  may  be  packed  much  closer.  You  will 
find  sheep  thus  shedded  require  shearing  earlier  than  if 
in  the  open  air.  One  very  warm  day,  early  in  May,  I 
wondered  why  the  sheep  could  not  feed,  but  soon 
found  they  wanted  their  jackets  off.  I  never 
had  a  sheep  ill  on  boards,  although  about  three 
fat  ones  were  slaughtered  when  giddy.  I  con- 
.sider  the  boards  a  certain  cure  for  foot-rot.  We 
generally  find  many  lame  sheep  after  their  long 
jonrney,  as  they  come  from  the  Hampshire  floek-masters. 
In  about  three  weeks  the'  worst  of  them  are  "  all  right," 
being  of  course  properly  attended  to  on  arrival. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable  tells  me,  his  trellis  work,  or 
openings  for  bullocks,  are  only  J  inch  or  less.  Mine  will 
be  2i  inches  for  bullocks  ;  I  attach  much  importance 
to  ample  space,  provided  the  animal's  feet  cannot  enter 
the  opening. 

For  bullocks,  the  planks  should  be  laid  parallel  with 
the  manger  ;  also  for  sheep,  although  not  so  material.  ! 
No  fermenting  material  should  be  used  under  the  sheep 
or   animals,  or   it   will   injure  their   health.      Burned  I 
ashes,  dark  friable  soil,sawdust,  or  dry  sand,  are  all  good. ' 

Every  day  we  sprinkle  half  a  bushel  of  gypsum  to 
each  100  sheep,  on  the  boards.     Their  urine  falls  on  it,  j 
and  it  is  worked  through,  and  the  ammonia  is  preserved . ! 
I  pay  15s.  per  ton  for  my  gypsum.     I  also  sprinkle  salt  [ 
on   now  and  then  pretty  freely,  and  sweep  it  through, 
otherwise  it  makes  the  boards  wet.  I  am  satisfied,  after 
two  years'  trial,  that  we  shall  ffi(^  be  board  feeders  by-and- 
bye.     I  used  to  fold  my  sheep   out  in  the  day,  and  on 
boards  at  night,  but  experience  has  shown  me  what  an 
enormous  advantage  there  is  in  keeping  them  always 
warm,  dry,  and  comfortable,  instead  of  making   them 
"  steam  engines  "  in  wet  .weather.    We  were  a  good 


deal  plagued  at  first  when  we  had  narrow  ^lu.  opeuiogs, 
having  to  sweep  the  floor,  and  the  sheep  got  dirty,  but 
now  with  \\  in.  openings,  there  is  no  trouble  in  any  way  ; 
no  expence  of  littering.  The  cost  of  boarding  and 
labour,  per  superficial  yard  of  9  feet,  is,  as  near 
as  I  can  calculate  —  for  the  sheep  floor,  4s.  2d. 
to  4s.  dd. ;  for  the  bullock  do ,  about  the  same. 
Bricked  and  cemented  tank  under  it,  about  2s.  per 
superficial  yard.  The  urine  and  manure  appear  to 
preserve  and  harden  the  flooring.  So  great  is  the  com- 
fort and  saving  of  straw  that  I  shall  extend  the  opera- 
tion materially,  and  report  progress  when  my  bullocks 
are  boarded.  I  shall  give  the  bullocks  a  little  straw, 
perhaps,  according  to  circumstances.  J,  J.  JMechi^ 
Tiptree-hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  Feb.  12.  P.  S.  I  fear, 
as  some  of  our  old  practical  friends  find  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  their  straw  "  stamped  down,"  that  they 
will  wonder  what  we  want  boarded  floors  for.  By-the- 
bye,  I  saw,  at  Earl  Bathurst's  farm,  at  Cirencester,  a 
great  number  of  sheep  on  boards  tied  up  like  bullocks, 
and  doing  well. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Practice  with  Science. — The  discoveries  of  the  age 
have  been  displayed  in  the  composition  and  application 
of  manures.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  hus- 
bandry is  to  return,  through  the  medium  of  manures, 
the  richness  extracted  from  the  land  by  cropping. 
Every  farm  situated  at  a  distance  from  a  town  should 
raise  sufficient  manure  to  supply  its  own  requirements. 
This  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  self-supporting  farm. 
A  farm  of  this  kind  should  have  every  possible  con- 
venience in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  belonging 
to  it.  The  usual  form  of  these  is  an  obloug  quadrangle. 
If  the  manure  is  to  be  raised  through  the  cultivation  of 
green  crops,  the  feeding  of  stock  becomes  a  necessary 
consequence.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  which 
so  much  deception  is  common  as  in  the  feeding  ot 
auimals  of  different  kinds  ;  the  exact  cost  of  the  keep 
not  being  accurately  reckoned,  the  clear  profit  is  gene- 
rally considered  greater  than  it  really  is.  Those  who 
have  brought  their  calculations  to  a  strict  reckoning, 
have  generally  found  that  they  have  made  no  pecuniary 
gain,  but  more  frequently  have  experienced  a  serious 
loss  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  continue  the  system  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  their  straw  into  good  manure.  Mr.  HiUyard, 
in  his  work  on  "  Practical  Farming  aud  Grazing,"  has 
given  this  matter  much  consideration.  From  the  calcu- 
lations there  given,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  bullock 
can  be  kept  much  under  10s.  a  we^  k,  attendance  in- 
cluded, and  oilcake  being  10^.  a  ton.  If  a  bullock  be 
put  on  Turnips  and  oilcake  for  16  weeks,  there  would 
be  au  expense  incurred  of  8/.  If  a  3-year-old  beast  be 
bought  at  1 21.,  and  sold  at  20Z.,  which  is  as  much  or 
more  than  can  be  expected  at  the  present  low  price  of 
meat,  there  would  remain  nothing — but  the  manure  a 
free  gain.  Thus  the  feeding  of  bullocks  can  only  be 
considered,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  an  impraved 
machine  for  converting  straw  into  dung  ;  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  how  is  this  machine  to  act  most  efficiently  ? 
There  are  three  modes  in  use — feeding  in  boxes,  in 
stalls,  and  in  open  courts  with  sheds.  Much  discussion 
has  lately  arisen  on  Mr.  Warnes'  method  ot  box  feeding. 
It  is  alleged  that  not  only  will  the  animal  feed  faster 
and  better  in  this  way,  but  the  dung  is  also  better  made. 
The  straw  retains  the  whole  strength  of  the  urine,  and 
by  the  constant  compression  going  forward,  none  of  the 
ammonia  can  escape.  All  animals  like  warmth,  and  as 
Nature  generally  points  out  that  which  is  good  for  them, 
so  is  it  clear  that  the  same  warmth  is  essential  for  their 
health  and  well-doing.  Animals  fastened  up  by  the 
head,  frequently  great  numbers  in  a  long  range,  will 
have  the  means  of  obtaining  this  warmth  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  often  to  too  great  a  degree ; 
but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  health  will  be  pro- 
moted by  this  close  confinement,  and  without  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  increase  in  flesh  and  substance,  as 
they  ought  to  do.  In  sheds  with  open  courts,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  beasts  in  each,  they  have  room  to  move 
about,  which  is  conducive  to  health  and  therefore  fat- 
ness ;  they  have  sufficient  warmth,  in  case  the  opening 
in  the  shed  is  not  larger  than  is  necessary  for  their 
safety  to  pass  to  and  fro,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  matter 
beyond  all  doubt  that  they  will  make  infinitely  the 
largest  quantity  of  dung,  particularly  so,  if  a  few  pigs 
are  placed  along  with  them.  Whatever  be  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  farm  buildings,  the  fall  of  the  ground  should 
dip  to  the  centre  of  the  yard,  the  whole  contents  of  the 
liquid  manure  being  conveyed  into  a  tank  at  the  lower 
end.  Dung  should  be  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but 
with  sufficient  moisture  to  cause  a  certain  degree  of  fer- 
mentation, and  thus  assist  in  its  decomposition.  The 
different  roofs  of  the  building  should  be  spouted  to  carry 
off  the  w;iter  to  a  distance,  and  to  prevent  its  starving 
aud  drowning  the  main  dung  heap.  Mr.  Spooner,  in 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  gives  a  good 
idea  of  his  mode  of  preserving  his  dung  in  a  proper 
state.  The  part  where  this  is  'put  is  sunk  some  feet 
deep,  sloping  downwards  ;  a  wall  is  built  on  eacli  side, 
with  proper  openings,  through  which  the  dung  is  thrown 
from  the  different  sheds,  and  with  a  roof  at  the  top  to 
keep  out  the  rain.  The  dung  is  thus  kept  free  from  any 
inj  urious  wet,  and  if  it  gets  too  dry  it  is  moistened  from 
the  tank  at  the  lower  part.  When  it  has  to  be  removed 
the  cart  is  backed  under  the  shed.  By  the  manure 
being  thus  preserved  and  made  the  most  of,  there  is  not 
only  sufficient  for  what  is  wanted  for  the  farm,  but  some 
to  spare,  which  is  sold.  No  farm-yard  should  ever  be 
without  a  tank  on  the  inside,  and  a  reservoir  communi 


eating  wiLii  it  on  the  outside.  Tnis  may  be  made  at 
little  expense,  and  will  often  pay  for  its  cost  in  a  single 
year.  Independent  of  the  great  value  of  liquid  manure, 
when  used  by  itself  for  different  farming  purposes,  it  is  most 
valuable  for  the  purpose  j  ust  described,  giving  moisture 
to  the  dung  heap,  when  required,  to  promote  fermenta- 
tion. The  dung  in  the  farm-yard  should  not  be  turned, 
as,  if  this  were  done  too  frequently,  its  strength  would  be 
reduced,  and  it  might  at  last  be  brought  to  what  is 
called  a  caput  moriuum.  In  the  winter  time  advantage 
should  be  taken  ot  a  frost,  and  it  should  then  be  carted 
out,  and  put  upon  a  headland  for  whatever  crop  it  may 
be  wanted  in  the  spring,  whether  it  be  Beans,  Turnips, 
&c.  This  should  be  raised  into  a  large  high  heap,  as  the 
less  surface  it  covers  the  less  likely  is  the  ammonia  to 
escape.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  cart  and  unload 
upon  the  heap.  This,  however,  is  by  some  objected  to, 
as  the  unequal  pressure  from  the  wheels  and  the  horses' 
hoofs  will  create  lumps  in  the  dung,  which  will  cause  its 
unequal  distribution,  when  it  comes  to  be  spread  in  the 
drills.  Over  the  top  of  the  heap  should  be  placed  a 
layer  of  gypsum,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia,  or  if 
that  cannot  be  essily  obtained,  a  covering  some  inches 
thick  of  common  soil  well  trodden  down.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
who,  in  his  "  Agricultural  Chemistry  "  (p.  6),  says  that 
"  whoever  refers  to  the  simplest  principles  of  chemistry 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt  whether  manure  ought  to  te 
ploughed  into  the  land  recent,  or  when  it  has  gone 
through  the  process  of  fermentation.  As  soon  as  the 
dung  begins  to  decompose  it  throws  off  its  volatile  parts, 
which  are  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  efficient. 
Dung  which  has  fermented,  so  as  to  become  a  mere  soft 
cohesive  mass,  has  generally  lost  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  its  most  useful  constituent  elements  ;  and,  that 
it  may  exert  its  full  action  on  the  plant,  and  lose  none 
of  its  nutritive  powers,  it  should  evidently  be  applied 
much  sooner,  and  long  before  decomposition  has  arrived 
at  its  ultimate  results."  Law.  Rawstorne, 

Pheasant  and  Domestio  Fowl.  —  As  I  have  beeis 
trying,  year  after  year,  to  procure  hybrids  between  the 
pheasant  and  domestic  fowl  without  any  success,  I 
think  it  right  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  all  but  a 
fruitless  endeavour  to  try  to  obtain  them.  Although 
some  few  specimens  have  been  produced  between  them, 
yet  it  is  of  such  rare  occurrence  (even  where  every  care 
and  perseverance  has  been  bestowed  upon  themj,  that 
I  think  the  trouble  and  expense  ontweisjhs  the  chances 
of  success.  If  your  correspondent,  *'  L.  V.  R.,"  has  ever 
seen  hybrids  from  these  two  species,  I  think  he  will  at 
once  conclude,  with  me,  that  they  are  very  clumsy  ill- 
looking  birds,  with  the  beauties  of  both  parents  so  ob- 
scured by  the  union  that  they  have  nothing  left  but  their 
singularity  to  recommend  them,  which  circumstance  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  they  do  not  (as  some  people  would 
have  us  believe)  regularly  breed  with  the  poultry  of 
farms  adjacent  to  preserves.  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
single  instance  of  the  kind,  upon  good  authority,  can  be 
produced.  The  only  chance  of  breeding  them  is  in  con- 
flneraent,  aud  then  but  very  rarely  indeed  can  it  be  ac- 
complished. Out  of  more  than  100  eggs  last  year,  from 
a  bantam  hen  confined  with  a  cock  pheasant,  I  had  only 
two  prolitic  ones  (the  chicks  of  which  were  too  weak  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  eggs),  the  rest  were  clear 
or  unprolific,  aud  if  any  one  had  reason  to  expect 
progeny,  I  certainly  had  j  and  I  think  such  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  fixed  laws  of  Nature  will  never  be 
attended  with  much  success.  J.  B.  B. 

Advertisements.- — The  abolition  of  the  advertisement 
duty  would  confer  much  advantage  on  agriculture. 
The  difficulty  of  intercommunication  between  farmers, 
renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  a  multitude  of  jobbers, 
who,  if  they  buy  cheap,  take  especial  care  to  sell  as  dear 
as  they  can  find  a  customer  to  pay.  I  have  often 
found,  when  too  late,  that  I  was  wanting  something 
which  my  neighbour  a  mile  or  two  off  was  most  anxious 
to  dispose  of.  Were  advertisements  2s.  (?(/.,  instead  of 
5s.  or  7s.,  they  would  be  almost  constantly  used.  The 
abolition  of  the  penny  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  would 
do  more  to  educate  the  people  than  all  our  educational 
acts  of  Parliament.  When  I  say  education,  I  mean 
the  power  of  reading,  which,  in  our  country  districts, 
if  acquired  at  a  Sunday  or  national  school,  is  soon 
after,  like  a  piece  of  unused  iron,  destroyed  by  the 
rust  of  non-employment.  One  of  the  main  secrets 
of  American  success  is  their  cheap  twopenny  news- 
papers. The  insinuation  of  cheapness  reaches  the  most 
minute  veins  as  well  as  the  larger  arteries.  J.  J. 
Mechi,  Feb.  2. 

Mr.  Charnook's  Paper  on  Drainage. — As  the  best 
medium  I  can  adopt,  may  I  beg  permission,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agri- 
cultural  Gazelle,  to  correct  an  error,  which  has  inad- 
vertently escaped  revision,  in  my  paper  on  "  drainage," 
in  the  present  number  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England."  The  error  referred 
to  is  that  wherein  the  amount  of  filtration,  as  shown 
from  the  Holmfield  House  experiments,  is  stated  to  be 
5  Jj  per  cent  of  the  rain  that  has  fallen,  whereas  it 
should  be  18J  per  cent.,  as  every  reader  of  the  paper 
will  perceive,  by  the  respective  quantitiei".  given  of 
filtration  and  rain.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  mistake 
does  not  affect  the  argument  in  any  material  degree  ; 
nevertheless  I  wish  its  correction  to  come  from  myself. 
J.  H.  Charnock. 


EOYAL  AGBICULTURA.L  SOCIETY  OP  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  HousOj 
in  Hanover-square,  on  the.;  13th   inst.  :    Present — Mr. 
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Slanet,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  Hon,  Captain  Dudley  ■ 
Pelham,  R.  N.,  M.  P.,  Baron  Mertens,  Mr.  Alcock,  I 
M.P.,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  D>er,  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  Mr.  I 
H.F.Hunt,  Mr.  Majendie,  Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.,! 
Professor  Sewell,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  Solly.  I 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster  was  elected  a  Governor 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
Staniland,  Meaburn,  Mayor  of  Boston 
Rome,  Joseph,  Mayor  of  Carlisle 
Branvrell,  Christopher,  Headon  House,  Sunderland 
Colthurst,  Joseph,  36,  Jermvn-street.  Loudon 
Milner,  John,  Hordle  Farm,  Lymingtoo,  Hanta 
Bajley,  Robert  Riddell,  4,  Basinghall-street,  London 
Percival,  Stanley,  Bridgefoot,  Barnet,  Herts 
"Wyatt,  Thomas,  351),  Strand,  London 

Bradshaw,  William,  Slade  House,  Levenshume,  Manchester 
Caldwell,  Capt.  Fr.  Ed.  (78ch  Highlanders),  Langford- lodge, 

Brandon,  Norfolk 
Treby,  Paul  Ourry,  Goodamoor,  Plympton,  Devon 
Steward,  Charles,  Henley,  Ipswich,  Suffolk 
Stephens,  Edward,  Trewornan,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall 
Samuelson,  B.,  Britannia  Iron  Works,  Banbury,  Oxon 
Wilkinson,  Rev.  John,  Broughton  Gifford,  Melkshara,  Wilts 
Dickin,  Thos.,  jun.,  St.  Stephen's-bill,  Rugely,  Statfordsliire 
Carew,  Thomas.  Coleprie&t  House,  Tiverton,  Devon 
Cail,  J.,  8,  Pavilion-place,  Battersea  Fields,  Surrey 
Daniel,  Thomas  Daniel,  Stuckeridge,  Hampton,  Devon 
Maw,  George,  Southcott,  Wesleigh,  Bideford.  Devon 
Robinson,  Mrs,,  Wilson  House,  Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland 
Teitch,  Jame.«,  Exeter,  Devon 

Riley,  Edmond,  South  Dalton  Grange,  Beverley,  Yorkshire 
Stratton,  Richard,  Salthrop,  Swindon,  Wiltshire 
Veitcb,  James.  Jun.,  Exeter,  Devonshire 

Phillips,  John  R.  Spencer,  RifFams  Lodge,  Chelmsford,  Essex 
Roberts,  William,  197,  High-street,  Exeter,  Devonshire 
Hayne,  J.,  2i,  Gloucester-square,  Hyde-park,  London 
lewis,  Capt.  T.  E.  Lock,  R.  E.,  Exeter,  Devonshire 
Packhard,  E.,  Sasmundbam,  Suffolk 
Arnold,  William,  Jun.,  Nethercott,  Iddesleigh,  Hatherleigh, 

Devonshire 
Lubley,  John,  the  Parsonage,  Wiveliscombe,  Somersetshire 
Hellyer,  G.  W.  Maine.  Bashley,  Lymingtoo,  Hampshire 
Tatton,  Thomas,  Wittenshawe  Hall,  Northenden,  Manchester 
Reed,  Howard,  Long  Sutton,  Lincoloshire 
Comins,  Rev.  William,  Rackenford,  Tiverton,  Devonshire 
Henry,  James,  Blackdowa  House,  Petworth,  Sussex 
Harrison,  James,  Buckingham 

Bentley,  Robert  John,  Eastwood  House,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire 
"Wills,  Thomas,  Jan.,  Eastury,  Bovey-Tracey,  Chudleigh,  Devon 
Snaith,  Sir  Charles  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  Suttons,  Romford,  Esses 
Arnold,  Thomas  Owen,  the  Park,  Hatherleigh,  Devonshire 
Hoare,  Richard,  Hampstead,  Middlesex 
Galpine,  W.  L.,  Lymington,  Hampshire 

Thompson,  Robert,  22,  Victoria-road,  Kensington,  Middlesex 
Mac  Connell,  Frederick,  New-Dy  Bridge,  Milnthorpe,  Westml^d. 
Christy.  James,  Jun.,  Boyton  Hall,  Chelmsford,  Essex 
Edge,  James  Thomas,  Stelly  Hall,  Nottinghamshire 

Adulteration  of  Guano. — Mr.  H.T.  Hunt,  of  High- 
street,  Lambeth,  attended  the  Council  tor  ttia  purpose 
of  reporting  the  extensive  aud  systematic  plans  carried 
out  weekly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis,  for 
the  adulteration  of  Peruvian  Guauo,  aud  which  he 
thought  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  made  known 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  purchases  of  Guano 
■were  so  largely  made  by  fanners  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Hunt  laid  before  the  Council  samples  of  the  various 
compounds,  manufactured  for  the  express  purpose  of 
adulteration.  The  Council  thanked  Mr.  Hunt  for  the 
favour  of  these  communications,  which  they  decided  to 
refer  to  the  next  monthly  Council,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  a  Special  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
investigate  this  important  subject,  and  to  place  the 
samples  of  adulteration  in  the  hands  of  the  Consulting 
Chemist  of  the  Society. 

Canary  Grass. — Mr.  Majendie  presented  to  the 
Council,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Cuzin,  Secretary  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  at  Boulogne,  a  specimen  of  the 
Phalaris  arundinacea  of  Linn^us  (known  in  this 
country  as  the  Reed  Canary-grass,  or  Riband-grass), 
along  with  a  supply  of  the  seeds  for  distribution  among 
the  members  present. 

Tuberous  Roots. — Dr.  Lindlet  transmitted  from  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  a  supply 
of  the  tubers  of  Melloca  for  distribution  and  trial  as  an 
agricultural  plant.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Dr.  Lindley  has  given 
"  Some  Memoranda  concerning  the  Melloca." 

Australian  Flax. — Mr.  James  Dixon,  of  Skelton 
Castle,  LauncestoD,  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  transmitted 
speciaaens  of  Flax  grown  by  him  in  that  colony  during 
the  three  previous  years. 

Culture  of  Froit  Trees. — Mr.  Robertson  trans- 
mitted from  Paris  his  mode  of  improving  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees,  which  the  Council  referred  to  the  Journal 
Committee. 

Wheat  Sowing. — Mr.  Birch  Wolfe  favoured  the 
Council  with  a  continuation  of  his  experiments  on  the 
sowing  of  Wheat,  which  was  also  referred  to  the  Journal 
Committee. 

Miscellaneous  Communications.  —  Baron  Mertens 
presented  a  copy  of  his  work  entitled  "  Faits  et  observa- 
tions sur  I'utilitd  du  Drainage  perfectionne'."  Mr. 
BuUen  (Secretary  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improve- 
ment Society  of  Ireland)  also  personally  presented  a 
copy  of  the  volume  of  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture and  Industry  of  Ireland"  for  1849.  Mr. 
Fuller,  M.P.,  presented  a  plan  of  his  portable  saw-mill, 
Tvith  a  statement  of  its  advantages.  Mr.  Willacy  a 
plan  and  statement  of  his  portable  hand  railway  for 
farms.  Mr.  C.  Steward  a  communication  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  Crosskill's  one-horse  carts. 
Captain  V/aterton  a  statement  of  the  value  of  his 
Alkaline  Feeding  Powder,  given  to  cattle  attacked  by 
the  prevailing  epidemic;  and  Messrs. Dodd  and  Peeluig 
a^copy  of  their  Farm  Account-book, 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  ordered  for  these 
various  presents  and  communications.  It  was  announced 
that  a  Lecture,  by  Prof.  Way,  would  be  delivered  to 
the  Members  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  inst,  at  12  o'clock. 


Highland  and  Agricultural,  Jan.  16 His  Grace 

the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  the  chair.  '^The  Advantages 
or  Disadvantages  of  Subsoil  Ploughing  and  of  Trench 
Ploughing.^' — Mr.  Dickson  said  : 

The   effect    of  subsoil   ploughing  is,    in    process    of  time, 
to   deepen  the   surface  soil.      It  breaks   up   and    loosens    the 
subsoil,  mixing  it  partially  with  the  soil,  greatly  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  drainage,  and  by  the  admission  of  atmospheric 
intiuence  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  formerly,  renders  what 
was  previously   a  barren  subsoil,  and  an  obstruction  to  the 
effectual    drainage    of   the    soil,    suitable    for    the    reception 
of   the    roots    of   plants,    thereby    increasing    their   fertility, 
more    particularly    in    seasons    of    either    excessive    drought 
or    moisture.     Besides   these    advantages,    there    is   also   the 
greatly    increased    facility,     and     saving    of    labour    in    the 
subsequent  working  of  the   land,    and    the  ease  with   which, 
at    any    later    perind,    the  soil  can  be   deepened   by   trench- 
ploughing,    and    brioging    up    a    portion    of   the    loosened 
and  prepared  subsoil.     As  to  the  disadvantages  ;  the  chief  ob- 
jection wliich  I  hear  urged  against  subsoil  ploughiog  is,  the 
expense  of  the  operation  ;  this,  I  am  glad  to  say,  ha3  now  been 
materially  diminished,  or  rather  reduced  to  one-half  of  what 
it  cost  with  the  plouirhs  formerly  in  use,  by  the  introduction 
and  use  of  Reid's  subsoil  plough,   as  improved  by  Mr.  Slight. 
I  have  seen  wet  undrained  land,  where  the  operation  of  subsoil 
ploughing  was  positively  injurious  ;  but  this  was  an  injudicious 
application,  the  effect  produced,  being  to  increase  the  depth  of 
wet  soil,   and  make  it  more  difScult  to  work,  and  longer  of 
drying ;  as  it  is  now  well  understood  that  on  wet  land,  draining 
should    in    all   cases    precede    subsoil    ploughing    or    trench 
ploughing.    I  have  also  seen  a  dry  sandy  loam  with  a  gravelly 
and  sandy  subsoil,    subsoil    ploughed   without   any   apparent 
beneficial  result ;  this  was  obviously  also  an  injudicious  appli- 
cation, as  the  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  this  soil  previously  i 
arose  from  the  deficiency  of  alumina  or  cJay,  to  enable  it  to  \ 
retain  sufficient  moisture  in   dry  weather,  while  the   subsoil 
ploughing  increased  the  porosity  of  the  subsoil  without  adding  ■ 
to  the  soil,  clay,  or  any  other  substance  that  could  improve  the  ! 
quality  of  it.     The  plan  I  follow  in  subsoil  ploughing,  is  to  j 
take  a  farrow  with  the  common  plough,  from  9  to  10  inches  ] 
deep,  at  right  angles  with  the  lines  of  the  drain,  the  subsoil  j 
plough  following  and  breaking  up  the  subsoil  6  inches  deeper,  . 
thus  working  in  all  to  the  depth  of  15  or  16  inches  :  this  I  have  i 
been    able   to   do   with   one   pair  of  powerful  horses   in  each  . 
plough  ;  the   cost  of  the  operation  {exclusive  of  the  ordinary  | 
ploughing),  is  about  10s.  per  acre,  and  I  tind  that  I  can  save  ! 
the  whole  of  this  extra  labour  in  sprint:,  when  I  come  to  work 
the  land  for  green  crops,  as,  from  the  depth  to  which  the  atmo- 
sphere has  affected  the  land  that  has  been  subsoil  ploughed,  it ,' 
is  better  in  condition  fur  drilling  up  for  Tua-nips,  after  being 
grubbed  and  harrowed,  to  level  and  mix  the  soil,  than  is  the 
land  that  had  not  been  subsoil  ploughed,   after  having  got  an  ' 
additional  ploughing,  with  harrowing  and  rolling.    My  expe-  . 
rience  in  subsoil  ploughing  extends  over  the  last  10  years,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  experiment,  which  was  made  on 
a  soil  consisting  of  a  deep  dry  loam,  or  a  tolerably  porous  sub- 
soil,  where  I   observed  no  beneficial  results,  the  whole  of  the 
other    fields    which    I     have     subsoil    ploughed     have    been  i 
much   improved  thereby  ;    and,   during  the  last  three  years, 
I     have     left     a    portion     undone     of    each     of    the     fields  ' 
which    I    subsoil    ploughed,    that    I    might    be    better    able  j 
to    judge    of    the    result    of    the    operation.       On    all    these 
fields      I     have     observed     that     the     pijrtion     not     subsoil 
ploughed,  was  longer  of  drying  in  spring  than  that  which  was 
subsoil  ploughed,  and  was  about  two  days  later  of  being  in  a 
fit  state  for  working,  and   also  that  the  crops  of  Beans,   Po-  j 
tatoes,  Turnips,  and  Wheat,  were  superior  on  the  land  which  [ 
had  been  subsoil  ploughed  to  those  on  the  portions  of  the  fields  : 
that  had  not  been  so  treated.     In  November  last  I  had  much  \ 
gratification  in  witnessing  the  very  efl'ectual  deep  working  of 
the   French  plough   and  subsoil  plough,   on  the   Marquis   of  > 
Tweeddale's  home  farm  at  Tester ;  and  also  of  observing  the  ' 
successful  result  of  the  deep  working  of  the  soil  in  the  preceding 
year,  as  shown  in  the  immense  crop  of  Turnips  raised  on  in- 
ferior  soil,  with  a  very  moderate  application  of  manure.     This' 
confirmed  my  own  experience  of  the  beneficial  result  of  deep 
working  land  that  had   previously   been  thoroughly  drained. 

1  am  of  opinion  that  subsoil  ploughing  is  an  operation  which 
may  be  profitably  repeated  on  the  same  land  periodically, 
previous  to  the  application  of  manure,   by  each  time  going 

2  inches  deeper,  and  bringing  up  2  inches  of  the  previously 
loosened  subsoil,  and  the  subsoil  plough  also  penetrating 
2  inches  deeper  than  formerly.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how 
ofcen  this  may  be  repeated  with  profit ;  but  this  I  know,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to,  and  would  materially  in- 
crease the  produce  of  the  land  I  farm,  had  I  the  whole  of  it  cul- 
tivated to  the  depth  of  IS  inches.  In  conclusion,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  question  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantagea  of  sub- 
soil and  trench  ploughing,  resolve  into  the  comparative  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage  of  a  deep  or  of  a  shallow  soil ;  and 
seeing  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  roots  of  many  of  our  cul- 
tivated plants — more  particularly  Turnips,  Wheat,  and  red 
Clover — will  go  down  in  search  of  food  to  the  depth  of  3  feet, 
where  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  made  fit  for  their  reception,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  remain  an  open  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  advisable  so  to  deepen  the  soil  at  such  a  moderate  outlay  as 
I  have  here  shown  it  to  cost. — Mr.  Hope,  Fentonbarns,  said  :  I 
feel  agreatdegreeofreluctance  to  do  or  say  any  thing  which  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  doubt  on  what  any  practical  man  may  deem 
an  improvement  in  the  practice  of  agriculture.  Still  it  does 
not  suit  at  all  times  to  keep  silence,  and  particularly  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  I  believe  a  frank  expression  ot  our 
united  observations  and  experience  may  have  the  effect,  if  not 
to  put  money  in  our  pockets,  at  least  to  keep  what  little  there 
is  there,  I  do  not  mean,  in  every  case,  to  deny  the  utility  of 
subsoiling  and  of  trench  or  extra  deep  ploughing  ;  but  I  do 
say  that  on  arable  land  that  has  been  long  under  the  plough, 
and  in  fair  condition,  that  they  are  operations  requiriug  to  be 
performed  with  great  caution.  If  the  soil  has  actually  to  be 
made,  I  grant  at  once  their  beneticiiil  tendency  ;  in  fact,  I  do 
not  think  you  can  get  well  on  without  either  one  or  both  being 
efficiently  attended  to.  But  it  is  a  very  dsft'erent  matter  if  you 
take  an  ordinary  Lothian  farm,  thoroughly  draioed,  and  say 
you  must  now  subsoil  plough  it,  and  afterwards  turn  it  over  18 
or  20  inches  deep.  In  the  first  place  this  will  be  a  heavy  ex- 
pense, and  in  the  second,  I  believe  it  will  serve  no  good  pur. 
pose.  I  am  aware  that,  in  1643,  jMr.  Brodie,  Abbeymains,  ob- 
tained a  premium  from  the  East  Lothian  Agricultural  Society 
for  a  report  of  an  experiment  in  subsoiling,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  ttiere  was  a  profit  of 
IJ.  lOs.  Id.  per  acre,  after  deducting  the  ori^^ioal  cost  of  the 
operation.  Mr.  Brodie  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  prac- 
tical farmers  in  Scotland,  and  who  is  not  lo  be  frightened  at 
trouble  or  expense,  if  he  sees  any  prospect  of  being  repaid  ;  but 
now  Mr.  Brodie  has  dropped  the  practice,  and  he  perceives  no 
difi:erence  in  his  crops.  I  could  mention  one  or  two  other  gen- 
tlemen who  have  tried  it  without  benefit,  though  one  thought 
the  loss  on  his  first  ^Yheat  crop  more  than  compensated  by  the 
superiority  of  the  Oats  ;  but  since  then  he  has  obser^'ed  no  dif- 
ference. We  all  know  that  Oats  require  more  moisture  than 
any  of  the  other  cereals.  I  have  tried  subsoil  plou|;bing  in 
three  difl'erent  fields.  On  the  first  two  it  was  unfortunately 
done  up  and  down  the  ridge,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  drains, 
being  unaware  at  the  time  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
have  it  done  across  the  drains  ;  so  I  will  not  insist  on  the  loss 
sustained  on  the  Wheat  crop  as  telling  against  subsoiling  ;  but 
a  year  or  two  afterwards,  when  tried  on  the  third  field  of  thin 
moorish  soil,  with  a  subsoil  of  rather  hard  yellow  sand,  aud 
where  I  thought  it  would  have  a  good  effect,  it  anywhere,  it 
was  done  across  the  drains.  It  is  now  upwards  of  ei^^jhi 
years    since   then,    but   I  have  never  been  able   to  perceive 


the  slightest  difference  on  the  crop  where  it  was  done,  from 
where  it  was  not  done.  A  cleverly-written  and  ingeniously- 
reasoned  pamphlet,  styled  "  A  Practical  Essay  on  Deep  Plough- 
ing, by  an  East  Lothian  Agriculturist,"  was  published  two  years 
ago.  I  beliete  it  is  no  secret  that  the  anthor  resides  near 
Dunbar,  which,  if  not  the  land  of  Goshen,  is  very  near  it.  The 
only  experiment  mentioned  directly  bearing  on  the  point  is  in 
These  words :  "  That  land  of  the  same  quality  ploughed  IS  i 
inches  deep  produced  onp-fifth  more  than  that  ploughed  only  f 
12  inches  deep.  Both  the^e  rates  are  beyond  the  common  if 
depth  of  field  culture,  and  on  the  least  of  them  there  was  an. 
excellent  trop  in  a  very  unfruitful  season.  The  result  strongly  j 
shows  the  utility  of  deep  ploughing.*'  It  would  have  been  more  '> 
satisfactory  if  we  had  got  over  and  above  this  meagre  account 
a  description  of  the  soil,  its  previous  management,  and  the  land 
of  crop,  of  which  there  was  one-fifth  more.  "What  might  do  on 
the  well-known  Dunbar  glebe,  might  be  very  unsuitable  on 
Fenton  Muir.  I  recollect,  two  years  ago,  of  trenching  being  in 
vogue,  and  some  of  the  best  fields  in  the  county  did  not  recover 
the  effects  of  the  operation  for  at  least  one  rotation.  I  have 
sometimes  lifted  soils  from  headlands,  and  have  had  no  crops 
on  the  bared  space  until  it  was  thoroughly  saturated  vrith 
manure.  But  two  years  ago,  I  lifted  fully  13  inches  of  one, 
composed  of  strong  alluvial  clay,  and  found  below  that,  such  a 
quantity  of  lime,  that  when  again  turned  up  by  the  plough,  it 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  rich  compound.  It  ploughed  much 
easier  than  the  top  soil  that  had  been  carted  off,  and  the 
succeeding  crop  of  Barley,  without  manure,  was  as  strong  as 
could  grow.  But  there  are  not  2  acres  of  this  description  of 
soil  on  my  farm.  If  I  had  ploughed  this  piece  of  land  20  inches 
or  2  feet  deep,  I  would  have  had  an  excellent  crop,  and  had  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  one  experiment,  and  gone 
over  my  whole  farm  as  recommended  by  the  East  Lothian 
Agriculturist.  I  think  the  chances  are  at  least  equal  that  my 
name  would  before  this  have  found  its  way  to  the  "Gazette." 
I  find  it  difficult  enough  to  keep  G  or  S  inches  on  the  surface,  so 
full  of  manure  as  I  could  wish  ;  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  stand 
the  expense  of  doubling  this  depth,  let  alone  quadrupling  it. 
No  doubtitmigfatbe  a  very  nice  thing  lo  have  a  farm  with  3 
depth  of  2  feet  of  rich  soil ;  however  I  would  prefer  entering  on 
such  a  possession  to  having  the  honour  of  making  it.  We  have 
been  told  by  a  high  authority  in  agricultural  matters,  that 
Swedish  Turnips  maybe  grown  on  a  deal  table,  if  certain  che- 
mical ingredients  were  properly  served  up  to  them.  "Without 
going  this  length,  I  mav  tell  you  I  have  eaten  Peas  grown  m  the 
neck  of  a  glass  bottle  filled  with  common  water,  the  original 
Pea  having  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  cotton  wrapped 
round  it  to  keep  it  moist.  I  look  upon  the  soil  simply 
as  the  store  house  in  which  is  laid  up,  to  be  given  forth 
when  required,  the  necessary  food  for  the  growing  crop, 
and  the  medium  by  which  plants  are  enabled  to  take  their 
food.  The  soil  itself  may  or  may  not  be  naturally  com- 
posed of  the  required  ingred  ents,  but  whether  these  may  have 
been  placed  there  naturally  or  artificially,  the  generality  of 
soils  in  this  country  may  be  viewed  merely  as  the  mechanical 
means  by  which  the  food  of  plants  is  conveyed  to  them.  Con- 
stant cropping  soon  renders  requisite  to  the  richest  and  poorest, 
or  removal  or  addition  by  the  hand  of  man,  of  the  materials 
that  form  the  crops  previously,  and  to  be  extracted  from  it.  I 
have  frequently  heard  of  roots  of  various  plants  penetrating  to 
great  depth  in  search  of  nourishment,  but  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  only  happens  when  the  necessary  food  is  wanting 
near  the  surface,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  crop  may  be  lost, 
or  its  "rowth  so  materially  retarded,  before  the  roots  reach  the 
substa'nce  on  which  it  feeds,  that  toe  proper  season  of  growth 
may  have  passed  away.  I  once  borrowed  a  machine  from  Mr. 
Aioslie,  of  Elvingston.  for  dibbling  boues  immediately  below 
the  Turnip  seed.  I  tried  it  with  guano  and  bones  mixed,  and 
though  from  the  quantity  of  guano  it  did  not  work  so  pleasantly 
as  I  would  have  liked,  yet  the  crop  of  Swedish  Turnips  grown 
after  it  was  decidedly  better  than  where  the  same  quantity  of 
manure  was  sown  in  the  drills.  I  could  only  account  for  this 
bv  the  whole  manure  being  placed  in  such  close  proximity  to 
the  seed  that  the  roots  seized  upon  it  at  once,  and  by  that 
means  the  plants  got  a  start  which  they  kept  to  the  end.  I 
generally  plough  deeper  for  the  Turnip  crop  than  any  other 
time  during  the  rotation,  principally  because  I  thmk  that  deep 
ploughing  assists  in  retaining  the  moisture  longer,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  Turnips  are  not  so  apt  to  be  hurt  by  drought  - 
but  the  drills  in  which  guano  ia  sown  land  Turnips  now-a-day& 
positivelj  will  not  grow  without  itj,  are  made  quite  ebb,  so  that 
the  roots  may  get  as  quickly  to  it  as  possible.  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  richest  part  of  all  arable  soils  is  usually  on  the 
surface,  and  that  the  cream  is  on  the  top.  I  see  only  harm  ia 
burying  this  out  of  the  reach  of  plants.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, I  find  a  plough  furrow  of  7  or  S  inches  deep  all  that  is 
required.  For  white  crops,  after  either  Beans,  Potatoes,  or 
Turnips,  I  think  6  or  S  inches  quite  enough.  I  once  saw  an 
experiment  after  Potatoes,  where  the  field,  having  had  Fin- 
layson's  harrow  run  through  it,  two  ridges  were  not  ploughed 
at  all,  and  on  them  the  Wheat  crop  was  decidedly  the  thicUest 
and  best.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  mechanical  tex- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  what  is  suitable  for  one  kind  of  crop 
and  land  does  not  answer  for  others.  But  I  have  ever  found 
that  it  is  a  safe  rule,  on  every  description  of  soil,  to  make  the 
land  dry,  keep  it  clean,  to  take  care  always  to  plough  it  at  the 
proper  time  ;  obtain  the  finest  possible  tilth  for  all  descriptions 
of  green  crops  ;  turn  over  a  neat  clean  furrow  for  grain  crops  ; 
but  above  and  beyond  all,  never  to  forget  manure,  for  muck  is 
emphatically  the  mother  of  money.— Mr.  Kobe,  Gorgie,  said: 
About  13  or'l4  years  ago  I  subsoil  plouj^hed  about  10  acres  of 
the  farm  on  which  I  reside.  Two  years  after  that  I  subsoiled 
some  more  of  the  same  farm.  About  eight  years  ago  I  sub- 
soiled  some  fields  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  this  season  I  have 
subsoiled  12  acres  of  the  farm  I  reside  on,  and  intend  doing 
more  this  season.  The  first-mentioned  fields  were  ploughed 
with  one  of  the  earliest  made  subsoil  ploughs  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stirling.  The  fields  in  Dumbartonshire  were  done 
by  a  plough  improved  by  the  late  Mr.  Stirling  of  Glenbervie. 
The  operation  this  season'was  performed  with  a  plough  invented 
by  Mr  Slight,  I  believe.  The  two  firat-mentioned  ploughs  are 
powerful,  they  were  worked  by  two  men  and  four  horses,  and 
they  were  very  difficult  to  guide  ;  hence  the  work  was  rather 
irregularly  done,  notwithstanding  strict  attention  was  bestowed 
onit.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  very  few  fields  have  been 
thoroughly  and  uniformly  subsoiled  by  such  ploughs,  sometimes 
they  worked  too  deep,  sometimes  too  shallow,  sometimes  too 
broad,  sometimes  too  narrow,  so  that  subsoils  in  many  cases 
huve-been  scooped  out  inio  a  series  of  irregular  hollows.  During 
winter  the  hollow  places  were  saturated  with,  and  soured  by, 
the  stagnant  water.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sajing  that  a 
worse  crop  might  be  produced,  over  these  hollows,  the  first  year 
after  such  subsoiling,  than  would  have  been  produced  on  the 
same  soil  if  the  field  had  not  been  so  subsoiled.  The  imperfect 
manner  of  performing  the  operation  I  believe  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  disappointment.  Subsoiling  with  the  tirsunamed 
ploughs  was  expensive,  and  in  many  cases,  thoutrh  not  in  all, 
unsatisfactory — six  horses  and  three  men  being  necessary,  a 
little  commotion  took  place  in  the  estabhshment  when  one  aub- 
soiled.  Now  with  Mr.  Slight's  plough,  two  men  with  fooT 
horses  go  a  subsoiling  as  quickly  and  coolly  as  they  go  to  ordu 
uarv  ploughing.  The  common  plough  with  two  horses  making 
a  furrow  about  10  inches  broad,  and  as  deep  as  they  can, 
not  being  over  nice  about  the  proportions,  the  subsoil  plough 
following,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  stin-ing  the  subsoil  firom 
3  to  5  inches  deeper,  without  raising  it,  a  boy  follows  throwing 
out  the  loose  stones,  and  marking  with  plus  any  stones  that; 
require  forU  and  spade  to  remove  them.  It  is  essential  that 
the  first  plough  cuts  a  furrow  no  broader  than  the  subsoil 
plough  can  etir  thoroughly  and  truly,  as,  upon  this  thorough 
and  uniform  ptirring  depends  the  success  of  the  operation.  I 
am  afraid  many  persons  may  eipect  too  much  benefit  to  be 
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apparent  on  the  first  crop,  after  subsoiling.  When  the  opera- 
tion is  imperfectly  performed,  little  or  no  benefit  can  accrue. 
Even  when  the  work  is  done  in  the  very  best  manner,  according 
to  our  present  means,  I  would  not  look  for  a  very  marked  in- 
crease of  urop,  the  tirst  year  after  tbe  operation.  When  we 
thorouKhly  stir  our  subsoils,  we  do  not  make  them  fit  to  pro- 
duce superior  crops  immediately  ;  we  only  put  them  in  a  con- 
dition which  facilitates  the  changes  necessary  to  make  them 
more  subservient  in  assisting  the  soil  to  produce  superior 
crops.  We  merely  put  them  in  a  condition  to  acquire  influence 
and  power.  If  my  views  are  correct  (and  my  experience  in- 
duces me  to  believe  they  are),  we  can,  by  judicious  thoroufjh 
subsoil  plougliiug,  convert  a  clay  soil  into  a  loam  ;  ive  can  ac- 
quire a  deeper  soil,  that  shall  absorb  a  greater  quantity  of  rain 
in  a  given  time,  Tvithout  basing  injured  by  it  that  shall 
afford  the  mots  of  plants  a  larger  field  through  which  to 
ramify  iu  search  of  food,  and  shall  dry  earlier  and  more 
uniformly  in  the  spring,  thereby  admitting  tbe  plough  earlier  ; 
that  shall  retain  and  give  out  by  slow  degrees  a  greater 
quantity  of  air  and  moisture,  nourishing  the  crops  for  a  longer 
period  ;  that  shall  produce  a  crop  more  uniform  as  to  bulk — a 
crop  that  shall  ripen  more  equally,  and  be  of  more  equal 
quality.  These  results  I  shall  name  "The  advantages  to  be 
•derived  from  judiciout",  thorough,  uniform,  subsoil  ploutrbing." 
— Itr.  Paterson,  Meadowtield  :  Several  years  ago  I  tried  some 
experiments  in  trench  ploughing,  but  I  never,  in  any  instance, 
thouL-'bt  it  paid  for  the  addiiional  expense  incurred.  One  field 
lupon  which  I  experimented  lay  upon  a  considerable  slope,  the 
upper  part  of  it  was  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  upon  an  open  gravelly 
subsoil;  the  lower  part  of  the  field  was  gravel  mixed  with  clay 
upon  a  close  rtiteutive  subsoil ;  no  part  of  it  was  furrow  drained, 
The  lower  and  wet  pare  was  partially  cross  drained.  Upon  the 
dry  land  I  think  the  operations  made  n»  perceptible  difference ; 
the  wet  laud  evidently  was  injured  by  it.  Since  then,  I  have 
never  either  subsoiled  or  trench  ploughed  any.  But  the  system 
having  been  advocated  by  men  of  high  standing  in  tbe  agricul- 
tural community,  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  a  good  deal  to  the 
subject,  and  although  I  would  not  say  that  in  some  soils  and 
cercain  situacioas  it  might  not  prove  beneficial,  yet  am  of 
<5pinioa  its  universal  adoption  would  be  a  waste  of  money,  and 
never  would  remunerate  those  who  practised  it  indiscrimi- 
nately on  all  kinds  of  soils.  On  wet  and  nndrained  soil 
its  effects  have  been  admitted  by  all  to  be  injurious,  and 
although  on  the  same  kind  of  lands  when  drained,  its  in- 
jurious effecis  have  been  less  apparent,  yet  I  think  they  may  still 
have  been  so  to  a  certain  extent.  One  advantage  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  operation,  is  the  facilitating  the  ingress  of 
the  water  into  the  drains  ;  my  opinion  is,  that  if  land  is 
thoroughly  deep  drained,  nothing  will  prevent  tbe  water  getting 
into  the  draias  ;  and  subsoiling  clayey  land,  I  believe,  has  the 
effect  rather  of  retarding  than  accelerating  tbe  descent  of  the 
water  into  the  drains,  and  upon  open  bottomed  land  the  opera- 
tion is  not  required  for  this  purpose.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  every  person  must  have  observed,  when  preparing  his 
land  for  green  crop  in  a  wet  spring,  than  if,  while  he  ploughed 
shallow  (.which  is  generally  done  at  first  if  the  land  is  dirty), 
lie  was  overtaken  with  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  land  soon  dried 
and  was  little  the  worse,  whereas,  if  immediately  before  a 
heaiy  rain,  he  had  given  it  a  very  deep  furrow,  the  consequences 
Tvert  ;'ar  more  injurious,  and  the  land  longer  in  drying,  which 
shows  that  the  deeper  the  soil  is  stirred,  so  much  the  longer 
will  it  bo  in  drying,  and  on  this  account,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
trench,  ploughing  and  subsoiling  has  not  rhe  eff,;etof  facilitating 
the  ingress  of  water  into  the  drains.  Another  advantage  said 
to  be  derived  from  subsoiling,  is  the  loosening  the  soil  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  thereby  allowing  the  roots  of  plants  to 
jene  rate  more  easily  into  it  in  que.'^t  of  food.  This  advantage, 
like  the  former,  I  think,  is  over-estimated  ;  for  in  laud  in  good 
hearr,  tbe  roots  of  plants  do  no*:  go  very  far  down  in  .quest  of 
food  ;  and  I  think-  the  common  two-horse  plough  e^iciently 
used,  goes  quite  deep  enough  for  this  purpose.  I  have  often 
thought  thic  if  the  advantages  of  subsoiling  were  as  great  as 
its  supporters  would  make  us  believe,  what  immense  crops 
would  we  not  see  upon  the  tops  of  our  drains,  where  we  have 
subsoiling  iu  the  most  perfect  manner;  yet  what  do  we  here 
experience  or.  a  well  drained  field  ?  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  see  the  .saiallest  difference  between  that  part  immediately 
over  the  drains  and  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  only  kinds  of 
laud  upon  which  I  think  subsoiling  to  be  of  advantage  are  upou 
moorish  land,  where,  under  a  thin  covering  of  moss,  or  clay, 
tbereis  a  sort  of  inuir-bouud  pan,  which  the  common  plough 
will  not  penetrate,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  break  through, 
in  or.ler  to  get  a  sufhciency  of  loosened  soil  to  produce  a  crop  ; 
and  also  on  land  that  has  been  long  under  an  imperfect  cultiva- 
tion, and  become  so  very  hard  by  continued  shallow  ploughing, 
that  subsoiling  is  the  only  way  iu  which  it  can  be  got  ploughed 
to  an  ordinary  depth.  My  practice  is  never  to  plough  very 
deep  except  once  during  the  rotation,  and  that  either  in  the 
autumn  ploughing,  immediately  before  the  green  crop  (if  the 
land  is  cieau),  or,  if  not,  after  the  land  i9  properly  cleaned,  and 
before  1  put  in  my  green  crop  in  the  spring,  then  I  plough  very 
narrow,  and  as  deep  as  two  horses  can  draw — say  about  10  or 
11  inches.  This,  I  think,  in  mostcases,  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
in  the  way  of  stirring  and  turning  over  the  soil,  for  keeping  the 
land  in  the  greatest  state  of  fertility. — Mr.  Laing,  Addinstone, 
said  :  A  portion  of  tbe  mos-t  retentive  land,  consisting  of 
3  acres,  was  set  apart  for  an  experiment  on  this  subject.  One 
aci'e  was  drained  15  feet  wide,  another  30  feet,  and  the  third 
portion  was  not  drained  at  all  ;  the  first  portion  was  not  sub- 
soil ploughed,  the  secund  and  third  portions  were  subsoiled. 
The  results  proved  that  subsoil  ploughing  with  drains  30  feet 
apart,  proiiuced  better  crops  than  with  drains  15  feet  without 
that;  operation  ;  while  the  undraiaed  land  was  soured  and  did 
aiot  recover  its  fertility  till  it  was  drained  and  subsoil  ploughed. 
After  entering  in  1840  to  the  farm  of  Addinstoue,  in  Berwick- 
fihire,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  I  continued 
the  use  of  the  implement  with  success  :  but,  from  the  land, 
TPhich  I  then  supposed  only  required  that  work,  consisting  of 
portions  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the  fields,  while  the  upper 
part  is  dry  Turnip  land  on  a  gi'avel  subsoil — in  some  seasons 
apt  to  suffer  from  drought,  and  lying  on  a  considerable 
declivity,  1  was  induced  to  subsoil  the  whole  field.  This 
would  have  been  tedious  work  with  the  Deanston  plough,  from 
the  extent  to  be  gone  over.  Consequently,  it  suggested 
itself  to  me  to  convert  the  common  plough  into  a  subsoil 
one,  which  was  easily  accomplished,  by  taking  off  the 
mould-board,  and  putting  on  subsoil  apparatus.  By  this 
means,  the  land  being  free  from  frost,  stones  have  been  ploughed 
from  14  to  16  inches  deep,  both  through  the  clay  and  gravel 
subsnil,  the  effect  from  which  has  amply  repaid  the  expense— 
the  dry  land  producing  Turnips  of  greater  size,  and  the  grain 
crops  not  being  nearly  so  much  affected  with  drought,  while 
the  wet  land,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fields,  having  been  previously 
thorough  drainedj  was  rendered  comparatively  dry,  producing 
luxuriant  crops.  With  regard  to  deep  or  trench-ploughing,  I 
would  consider  that  on  laud  where  tbe  subsoil  consists  of  re- 
tentive sterile  clay,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  bring  such  under 
that  operiiiion,  unless  it  had  been  subsoil  ploughed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  previous  rotation;  that  the  subsoil  would  be 
ameliorated,  from  the  admiasion  of  air  and  water,  and  brought 
into  a  fit  state  for  mixing  with  the  active  soil.  I  can  add  testi- 
mony to  this  so  far,  from  having  portions  of  my  farm,  consist- 
ing of  dry  loam,  and  the  same  description  of  land  with  clay  and 
-Baud  iu  the  subsoil  that  required  draining,  which  I  have  suc- 
cessfully turned  over  to  the  depth  of  15  or  IG  inches,  with  three 
horses  yoked  abreast  with  the  equalising  draught  swing-trees. 
To  those  .proprietors  or  farmers  who  still  may  have  doubts  re- 
garding the  efficacy  of  such  operations,  X  would  strongly  recom- 
mend a  visit  to  l^roadwoodside,  his  lordship's  experimental 
farm.  Thei;s  they  will  see  land  that  was  valued  a  few  years 
.ago  at  a  re.nt,of  7^.  per  acre,  jjelding  abundant  .crops  of  corn 
^ud  Turnip;,    7,'?<??c  results  feayg  l)t;.en  prodgge^  by  thorough 


draining,  and  ploughing  to  the  depth  of  11  inches  ;  and  now 
several  of  the  fields  have  been  operated  on  with  these  efficient 
implements,  the  Tweeddale  and  the  subsoil-trench  ploughs, 
lately  invented  by  his  lordship  ^the  former  turning,  in  the  most 
substantial  and  satisfactory  manner,  a  furrow  14  inches  deep, 
and  the  latter  stirring  up  and  mixing  the  subsoil),  milking 
nearly  a  uniform  soil  to  the  depth  of  20  inches. — Mr.  M'Lean, 
Braidwood,  said  ;  I  believe,  to  do  justice  to  subsoiling,  the 
under  soil  should  only  be  loosened  or  stirred  up,  so  as  to  allow 
a  more  easy  and  immediate  escape  of  the  water  into  the  drains 
or  subsoil,  and  to  give  more  easy  access  to  the  roots  of  plants. 
I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  tliat  6  or  8  inches  of  the 
upper  soil  contains  the  soil  and  substance  of  fertility;  this 
arises  from  the  continued  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  repeated 
tillage,  the  frequent  manurings,  the  droppings  from  the  cattle 
and  sheep  when  under  p'^.sturage,  and,  withal,  the  constant 
working  of  the  worms  and  other  small  animals,  which  a  wise 
Providence  has  so  wisely  arranged  to  increase  the  fertility  of 
the  soil ;  so,  in  adding  largely  to  the  hitherto  enriched 
soil,  by  a  poor  and  likely  unproductive  subsoil,  you  dete- 
riorate to  a  certain  extent  the  value  of  the  whole. — Mr. 
FiNNiE,  Swanston,  said  :  I  have  both  subsoiled  and  trench 
ploughed,  but  while  I  never  could  say  that  the  same  crops 
stated  by  the  advocates  of  subsoilinir  were  realised,  from  trench 
ploughing  I  have  experienced  decided  benefit  In  such  a 
locality  as  this,  and  where  the  land  is  so  much  dosed  with 
manure  from  tbe  town,  annual  weeds  are  very  troublesome. 
These  I  have  found  disnitpear  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the 
trench  ploughing.  My  Grass  and  after  crops  have  likewise 
been  viery  much  improved  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  subsoil- 
ing, not  one  accredited  statement  has  ever  reached  my  eye, 
showing  the  comparativo  advantages  arising  from  it  above  a 
similar  piece  of  ground,  judiciously  and  substantially  culti- 
vated by  the  ordinary  plough;  and  as  I  have  no  prejudice  to 
subsoiling,  my  anxiety  is  to  have  the  problem  solved  by  actual 
and  comprehfiusive  results.  —  Mr.  Beiiteam  Smeaton  :  It  so 
happened  that  part  of  his  farm  was  to  be  subsoiled  at  one 
time,  and  he  demurred  to  it,  but  tbe  work  was  proceeded  with. 
Eight  additional  horses  were  put  on  his  farm,  and  he  attended 
the  operation  with  great  pleasure.  The  work  was  beautifully 
done,  and  he  watched,  with  jjreat  interest,  the  progress  of  the 
crops.  ITe  was  certain  that  he  visited  tbe  crops  at  least 
twenty  times,  but  no  shade  of  difference  could  he  detect  be- 
tween the  subsoiled  and  the  unsubsoiled,  the  drained  and 
the  undraiued.  He  carefully  compared  the  two  crops,  and 
found  no  difference.  All  ho  could  say  in  favour  of  the 
subsoiling  was  that  it  did  no  harm.  It  was  his  impres- 
sion  that  the  land  would  have  been  injured,  bat  he  could 
not  say  that  it  had  that  effect.  Tbe  result  of  the  opera- 
tion, after  all  the  additii->nal  strength  employed,  so  far 
AS  he  could  perceive,  was  just  exactly  nihil.  (Laughter.) — 
Mr.  Melvin,  Bonnington.  said  :  In  reference  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Dickson,  that  subsoil  ploughing  did  not  show  at 
the  first — it  happened  to  be  the  reverse  with  me,  for  si>on  afcer 
Mr.  Smith  had  jiublished  his  description  of  his  p'lough,  I  had 
Ml  oppurtunity  of  seeing  it  at  work,  and  certainly  praise  the 
way  in  which  his  six  horses  wrought  the  massive  implement, 
and  tho  effectual  manner  in  which  the  subsoil  was  broken  up. 
As  it  w;is  but  reasonable  to  expect  good  to  result  from  its  use, 
I  resolved  to  attempt  tlie  operation,  and  procured  a  smaller 
plough,  to  which  three  horses  were  attached,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  horses  had  not  sufficient  power,  and  the  work  was 
done  as  desc:ibed  by  Mr.  Robb.  A  larger  plough  and  four 
horsss  were  then  employed,  and  with  this  about  100  acres  of 
land  were  gone  over,  a  report  of  the  results  of  part  of  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Society;  but  since  then  I  have  seen  reason 
somewhat  to  modify  my  views,  as.  although  on  40  acres  for  tho 
first  two  or  three  years  the  cost  of  the  operation  was  returned, 
yet  afterwards  the  crops  did  not  appear  better,  as  was  the  case 
on  the  remaining  portion,  judging  by  the  eye,  as  Mr.  Dickson 
says  iie  did.  Kemarks  have  been  made  regarding  subaotl 
ploughing  deepening  soil,  but  we  must  recollect  that  the  soil 
has  required  thousands  of  years  for  its  formation,  and  foi-clug 
a  piece  of  steel  and  iron  through  tbe  subsoil  will  hardly  at 
once  convert  it  into  soil.  However  the  means  now  proposed  to 
effect  the  thorough  performance  of  the  operation,  seems  hardly 
equal  to  the  work  ;  for  to  do  the  work  effectually  it  took  f-ix 
horses  in  the  Deanston  plough  ;  two  are  only  required  for  the 
one  now  recommended  ;  let  us  recollect  (or  a  moment  that  the' 
surface  soil  requires  the  power  of  two  horses  in  the  common 
plough  to  work  it;  to  the  deprh  of  7  or  S  iuches,  and  it  appears 
to  me  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  same  two  horses  can 
plough  to  8  inches  deep  tbe  firm  tenacious  subsoil,  which  has 
remained  undisturbed  for  ages, — The  noble  Chairman  then 
observed  that  what  he  had  that  day  heard  both  for  and  against 
the  system  of  subi-oiling,  satisfied  him  that  still  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  Isefore  coming  to  any  revil'y  sound  con- 
clusion on  the  subject.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  on  some 
land  of  his  own  he  has  experienced  much  benefit  from  sub- 
soiling.  He  was  glad  that  he  had  heard  the  discussion  that 
day,  and  he  muse  pay  that  he  had  heard  nothing— not  even 
from  his  friend  Mr.  Bertram — to  shake  his  faith  in  the  value  of 
deep  ploughing  or  subsoiling.  Where  draining  was  not  an 
accompaniment  of  the  subsoiling,  he  considered  it  to  be  no 
better  clian  throwing  away  money. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

FEBRUARY. 

DoKSET  Fakm,  iv;&.  11. — Since  last  report  we  have  got  out  a 
good  quantity  of  dung  ready  for  the  Mangold  and  Turnip 
crops  ;  and  also  a  part  of  tbe  pastures  dressed  with  pond  mud, 
at  the  rate  of  IS  to  20  yards  per  acre.  Some  of  our  ploughs 
have  been  employed  after  the  Turnips,  to  be  sowed  with  sprmg 
Wheat,  drilled  in  with  some  Rape  dust  and  ashes.  We  have 
taken  up  and  stored  our  Swedes,  laying  them  down  in  lines 
about  6  fi?et  wide,  and  as  high  as  they  will  pile  up,  thatching 
them  to  keep  out  sun  and  rain.  Our  ewes,  with  the  exception 
of  some  young  ones,  have  mostly  lambed,  but  we  have  not  so 
many  lambs  as  usual  in  proportion  to  the  flock.  We  have  not 
lo't  many,  but  have  had  very  few  twins.  We  are  to  fat  off  the 
old  ewes  with  their  lambs,  and  are  giving  them,  in  addition  to 
their  Grass,  aquantity  of  Mangold  V/urzel  and  a  pound  of  Lin- 
seed cake  per  day,  and  the  lambs  are  allowed  to  run  before 
the  fold  and  get  some  cake  that  they  can  take  at  any  time.  In 
feeding  couples  it  is  better  not  to  let  tbe  mothers  have  too  much 
cake,  as  I  believeit  has  a  tendency  to  dry  up  tbe  milk,  although 
it  may  fat  the  ewe  quiclter,  and  tbe  Mangold  Wurzel  keeps  up 
a  How  of  milk.  We  have  now  begun  to  give  the  land  intended 
for  Barley  a  second  ploughing,  but  the  weather  is  so  wet  that 
sowing  cauuot  yet  be  hardly  thought  of,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
enough  we  shall  commence  sowing  Wheat  and  barley.  G.  S. 

SossEX  Farm,  Feb.  11. — The  weather  for  two  weeks  past  has 
been  favourable  for  getting  on  with  farming  work  ;  our  teams 
for  tbe  most  part  have  been  engaged  ploughing  the  remainder 
of  the  land  intended  for  Oats,  Peas,  and  Tares.  The  day 
being  rather  wet  our  teams  are  engaged  carting  home  Spcedes 
for  the  cattle,  cows,  and  sheep,  and  Carrots  for  the  horses, 
carting  litter  from  plantations  home  to  cattle  yards,  drawing 
poles  out  of  woods  for  the  Hop  gardens  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  dry  enough,  we  shall  commence  to  sow  Beans,  JPeas, 
and  Tares.  Meu  are  engaged  threshing  Beans,  Peas,  and 
Oats,  for  seed ;  sorting  Hop-poles,  digging  Hops,  Jjc.  Our 
stock  ewes  receive  daily  two  can-loads  ot  Swedes,  and  a  feed 
of  hay  night  and  morning  ;  the  lambs  receive  one  cart-load  of 
yellow  Turnips  daily,  and  are  shifted  every  day  or  two  from 
field  to  field.  J.  B. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Acrpixy  in  Beek  ;  Cercvsisixtm  says,  "In  jour  Paper  there  have 
appeared  divers  methods  for  correcting  acidity  in  beer  by 


means  of  alkalies  ;  nothing  can  be  more  easy,  audit  is  the  plan 
generally  resorted  to  when  drank  by  most  persons.  But  this, 
I  take  it,  is  not  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome ;  the  great  object 
is  to  check  tbe  fermentation,  so  that  acetic  acid  be  not  formed. 
If  any  of  your  correspondents  will  let  us  know  how  this  ie  to  be 
effected,  they  will  confer  a  real  beuefit  upon  your  readers 
generally,  for  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  stomach 
than  the  constant  use  of  drinks  strongly  impregnated  with, 
alkalies,  more  particularly  lime.  Last  spring,  myself  and 
several  others  had  our  beer  rendered  extremely  acid  by  light- 
ning, la  there  any  method  of  preventing  this  ^  I  brew  4 
bushels  to  the  hhd.,  and  1  lb.  of  Hops  to  the  bushel  of  Malt ; 
it  i«  well  boiled,  well  fermented,  and  putintohalf-hhd.  casks, 
perfectly  sweet,  and  a  small  quantity  of  new  Hops  and  sand, 
by  way  of  fining,  is  added  to  eachcask  when  the  beer  becomes 
still ;  the  cellar  is  under  ground.  Notwithstanding,  the  beer 
always  becomes  more  or  less  acid  within  three  mouths.  It 
appears  to  me  that  perfectly  sound  beer  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
be  met  with." 

Barley  :  Alpha.  Give  it  them  gradually,  beginning  with  half  a 
bushel  a  day,  to  your  80  sheep.  One  bushel  to  that  number 
is  a  full  allowance. 

Bones  :  E  F  L.  We  should  prefer  mixing  the  soot  with  the 
bones  after  they  were  dissolved. 

Bones  and  Acid  :  Fl  W.  Prepare  some  water-tight  basin,  you 
can  do  so  with  puddled  clay  out  of  doors  ;  let  it,  be  a  foot  deep, 
and  as  large  as  your  bones  require.  Soak  tbe  bones  well,  and 
then  pour  one-third  their  weight  of  acid  over  them  ;  turn  it  over 
and  over,  and  in  a  day  or  two  cover  all  over  with  ashes  ;  in  a 
fortnight  mix  all  up. 

Cailcases  :  RE.  The  most  rapid  way  to  effect  decomposition 
is  to  mix  with  something  already  decomposing.  Chop  the  flesh 
up,  and  lay  it  in  alternsite  beds  with  hot  stable  manure,  and 
cover  over  with  vegetable  mould,  burnt  earth,  or  charred  stuff 
of  any  kind  ;  any  of  these  will  detain  the  efliuvia. 

Cottage  Chimneys  -.Me  may  inquire  of  Mr.  Allan,  Epsom, 
Surrey,  who  will  readily  give  him  very  valuable  instruction, 
that  gentleman  having  made  the  attainable  comforts  of  the 
poor  his  peculiar  study. 

CrcLOP.EDiA  :  J  Parsons,  Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Play  fair. 

Dairy  Produce:  W M,  A  cow  will  yield  from  one  pound  of 
butter  a  day  upwards,  according  to  size,  age,  food,  season, 
time  of  calving,  breed,  constitution,  and  health.  So  many 
are  the  circumstances  which  often  render  a  direct  answer  to 
a  direct  question  in  farming  impossible.  Ayrshire  cows  have 
been  found  to  yield  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  much 
poorer  milk  than  those  of  Kerry. 

Feeding  Shezi- :  Constant  Reader.  Give  8  lbs.  apiece  of  Swedes 
or  Mangold  Wurzel  at  6  a.m.  ;  J  lb.  to  1  lb.  of  meal,  in  2  lbs, 
of  hay  chafl",  at  10  a.m.  ;  6  lbs.  of  Swedes  at  1  p.ai ,  and  8  lbs. 
of  Swedes  at  night.  That  will  feed  large  sheep.  If  they  will 
not  eat  all,  clean  out  the  troughs  before  next  feeding  time, 
and  gtve  less  next  time. 

Giant  Saintfoin  :  E  N I^.  It  will  thrive  on  a  light  dry  gra- 
velly soil.  Sow  2  bushels  per  acre  and  cut  three  times  in  a 
season,  for  fodder.  You  must  sow  it  by  itself,  not  with  anj 
Rye-grass.     Drill  it  across  tbe  young  Wheat  plant. 

Grasses  :  Old  Troublesome  might  apply  to  Lawson,  Edinburgh, 
stating  the  circumstauces  of  the  case.  Our  answer  to  his 
question  would  be  a  quotation  from  Lawson's  book  :  and  he 
will  get  seeds  and  advice  together  from  the  original  source, 
by  applying  as  we  suggest  above. 

Guillotine  Chaff-cutter  :  S  IK  Thanks.  The  true  address 
is  Mr.  Gillett,  Brailes,  Shipston-on-Stour,  Worcestershire. 

Hay  :  A  Constant  Subscriber.  We  have  seen,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
large  rick,  old  hay  tbitt  weighed  3cwt.  per  cubic  yard,  bucoue- 
halfof  this  is  the  more  ordinary  weight,  and  in  measurmg  a 
rick  of  common  shape,  all  abi>ve  the  eaves  goes  for  nothing, 
or  rather,  to  compensate  for  the  less  density  of  the  upper  part 
of  what  is  measured. 

Hvbrid  Maize  :  Mr.  Saville  should  apply  to  Mr.  Glendinning 
at  the  Garden. 

Liquid  Manure  :  Constant  Rexder.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  we 
want  experience.  Cannot  ilr.  Dickenson  or  Mr.  M'Culloch 
tell  us  the  means  and  their  cost  by  which  they  water  their 
Grass?  The  immense  labour  of  carrying  out  tbe  weight  of 
dilute  liquid  from  yard  tanks  made  us  give  up  the  practice  long 
ago.  We  now  box-feed  our  cattle  :  and  we  use  litter  enough, 
to  absorb  the  urine  ;  and  the  best  way  is  to  keep  as  little  dung, 
as  possible  in  the  open  yard,  to  fill  your  tank  with  charred 
stuff,  and  pump  from  the  bottom  of  it  to  waste,  clearing  it  out 
now  and  then,  and  using  the  stuff  in  the  dung-heap. 

Rye-grass  :  W  B".,  Cork.  LoWam perenne,  with  all  its  varieties  > 
is  perennial.  But  some  Rye-grasses  are  not  included  in  this 
species,  for  instance,  Italian  Rye-grass  is  a  biennial. 

Small  Farms  :  A'  Y  Z.  Your  recommendations  as  to  saving 
manui-e  are,  of  course,  right,  and  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
improvement  desired.  Among  the  intermediate  steps  are 
drainage  (if  required),  to  make  the  manure  applied  avail- 
able for  the  plants,  and  the  employment  ot  good  animals,  to 
convert  the  food  into  meat  for  eale  or  consumption. 

Sundries:  Urban.  Four  or  five  inches  is  a  deep  enough  furrow 
after  sheep  have  been  folded  on  Turnips.  Clover  will  ulti- 
mately fail  it  taken  every  fourth  year.  Take  Beans  evesy 
eighth  year,  or  sow  Trifolium  incarnatum  now  and  then,  or 
alter  your  rotation  to  a  six  years'  course. — Can  any  one  tell 
us  the  average  cost  and  profit  per  annum  from  an  Alderney 
cow  S 

Swedes,  itc.  :A  A.  Matson's,  for  places  where  the  plant  will 
run  to  leaf;  Laing's,  for  early  sowing  ;  Fettercairn,  for  hard 
flesh  ;  Skirving's  for  weight  of  produce.  The  Ashcroft  is 
spoken  of  as  a  distinct  sort :  we  do  not  know  it.  We  are  not 
aware  that  Dickenson's  is  a  distinct  variety  of  Italian  Rye- 
grass. Mr.  Rodwell,  who  has  written  on  the  subject  in  the 
iinglish  Agricultural  Journal,  professes  to  have  seiecte  d 
distinct  varieties. 

Tithe  :  G  B  S.  Your  question  is  not  clearly  put.  Given  the 
tithe,  as  originally  commuted  (a),  the  value  fop  any  year  (m) 
as  calculated  fiom  the  averages,  of  1001.  of  the  original  rent. 

.  ,     „                      .    a  X  m 
charge,  then  your  tithe  for  any  year  is  — 

Young  Chicks  :  Rus  says  :  "  Some  young  chickens  which  ha(3 
been  fed  on  egg  and  Rice  [eggs  boiled  hard  ?  Rice  unboiled  ?],. 
fell  sick  with  a  di-ease  which  caused  their  crops  to  feel  quite 
hard.  They  were  found,  on  being  opened,  to  bo  full  of  water^ 
How  should  they  have  been  treated  ?"  No  doubt  improper 
diet  caused  indigestion  and  produced  fever— fever  urged  them 
to  slake  ther  excessive  thirst,  and  the  surplus  liquid  ihus- 
imbibed  may  have  filled  up  the  air-cells,  which  abound 
among  the  abdominal  viscera— dropsy  was  the  consequence. 
These  complaints  are  very  common,  not  only  among  the 
young  but  also  adult  fowls.  See  "  D.  S.  E.'s"  articles  on 
Diseases  of  Poultry  and  their  cure.  Prevention  is  the  only 
true  method,  as  regards  young  chickens. 

Wheat  after  Barley  :  A  A  Laicus.  It  is  not  so  likely  that 
Barley  leaves  what  is  injurious  to  Wheat,  as  that  it  takes 
what  would  have  benefited  it.  Barley  too  is  sown  generally 
on  soils  whose  texture  is  not  favourable  to  Wheat  culture. 
Wheat  may  be  sown  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  and  if  you  get 
the  true  Triticum  ^stivum,  the  end  of  March  is  not  too  late. 
It  is  bad  farming  to  sow  Wheat  after  Barley.  Peas  of  an 
early  sort  will  ripen  perfectly  though  sown  so  late  as  the  end 
of  April. 

Works  on  New  Zealand  :  T  T  kindly  replies  to  an  inquiry 
on  this  subject ;— I  wi-^h  to  assist  "  Henry  "  in  his  inquiries  ; 
but  first  I  would  premise  that  the  resources  of  that  country 
are  being  so  rapidly  developed,  under  the  excellent  Governor 
and  the  exemplary  Bishop  of  the  colony,  that  books  written 
only  a  year  or  two  agocannot  be  depended  upon  for  particulars 
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relating  to  the  actual  condition  of  different  settlements,  but 
must  "be  consulted  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  climate,  soil, 
and  permanentfeatures  of  the  country.  If  vour  correspondent 
is  a  churchman,  he  will  feel  great  interest  in  the  Canterbury 
settlement,  and  he  would  do  well  to  call  at  No.  1a,  Adelphi- 
terrace,  where  some  of  the  gentlemen  intending  to  emigrate 
as  founders  of  the  settlement  meet  daily  from  10  till  5  o'clock, 
■where  also  Jlr.  Alfred  Wills,  who  has  been  during  seven 
years  officially  empl  ived  on  surveys  in  the  southern  province 
of  is'ew  Zea'and,  attends  daily.  Here  an  emigrant  would 
obtain  that  oral  information  from  those  most  interes'.ed  in 
that  settlement  at  least,  and  the  most  recent  account?,  which 
are  more  real  than  anything  which  books  can  afford.  The 
Canterbury  papers,  too,  published  occasionaliy  by  Parker, 
"West  Strand,  contain  all  the  most  recent  particjulars  of  that 
colony.  For  New  Zealand  in  general  we  have  "Adventures 
in  New  ZesJandfrom  1339  to  ISii,"  by  Jerningham  Wake- 
field. '2  vols.  Svo  "  Handbook  for  Xew-  Zealand,"  by  a  late 
Magistrate,  who  resided  four  years  ;  1  vol.,  Parker,  1849. 
*'  Handbook  for  the  Southern  Settlements/'  by  G.  P.  £urp, 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  "  Travels  in  New  Zea- 
land," by  Dr.  Dieffenbach  ;  Murray,  1813.  *'  View  of  the  Art 
of  Colonisation,  in  letters  between  a  Statesman  and  a  Colo- 
iiist,"by  E.  G.  Waketield.  (This  is  a  bjok  on  eoloaisation 
generaliv.)  "An  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, 'from  a  residence  of  five  years,"  by  Hursthouse. 
^'  Journals  of  the  Bishopof  New  Zealand's  Yisitation  Tours," 
published  in  five  sixpenny  or  shilling  parts  by  Rivingtoo. 
"  New  Zealand  :  sketches  in  Pen  and  Pencil,"  by  Tyrone 
Power  :  the  latter  part  of  this  volume— the  iirst  part  being 
occupied  with  the  campaign  against  the  natives.  "A  Map 
of  New  Zealand,  with  enlarged  plans  of  Port  Nicholson, 
Wellington.  NelsoD,  New  Plymouth,  and  Otaga,"  adv&rtised 
in  Saunders's  Catalogue  of  Recent  Publications  on  Colonisa- 
tion. The  "New  Zealand  Journal"  is  published  every  alter- 
nate  Saturday,  and  contains  all  the  news  and  events  affecting 
the  island.— Perhaps  the  above  list  may  uot  he  without  use 
to  others  of  your  readers  ;  for  if  colonial  legislation  be  once 
placed  on  a  good  footing,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  nest 
10  years  will  witness  an  astonishing  emigration  to  lands 
where  the  advantages  of  abundance  and  comfort,  a  delightful 
climate,  a  civilised  native  population,  religious  ordinance?, 
and  educational  institutions,  are  combined  in  a  greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  colony  in  the  British  dominions. 
T.  T. 
*,*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Fee.  16. 
The  favourable  cbange  in  the  weather  has  made  Vegetables 
plentiful,  but  many  kinds  of  Fruit  are  scarce.  Hothouse 
Grapes  are  over  for  a  season,  and  Fine-applea  are  anything  but 
plentiful,  as  are  also  Pears  and  Apples.  Filberts,  Walnuts,  and 
Chestnuts  are  abundant,  and  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand.  Amongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  and 
Carrots  are  good,  and  there  is  some  fine  Cornwall  Broccoli  in 
the  market.  Fota'oes  are  unaltered  since  our  last  account ; 
foreign  ones  fetch  from  50^.  to  70s.  a  ton.  Lettuces  and  other 
salading  are  cheaper,  and  so  are  Mushroom?.  French  Beans, 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  may  be  obtained.  Cut  Flowers 
consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Eigaonia  veuusta.  Primulas, 
Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Christmas  Roses,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Lily 
of  the  Taliey,  Epacrises,  Acacias,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Fine-apples,  per  lb.,  6s  to  9s      ^  Almonds,  per  peck,  6= 


Grapes,  Portugal,  p.  lb., 9dtols 
Pears,  p5r  doz.,  6s  to  10s 
Apples,kitchen,p.  b«h.,  4s  to  6s 
Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  33 

—  per  100,  6s  to  12s 
Oranges,  per  doz,,  9d  to  Is  fid 

Oranges,  per  100,  5s  to  12s 

fei  VEGETABLES. 
X  reach  Beans,  p. 100,2s  6dto  3s     Carro-s,  per  bnn.,_4dto6d 
Seakaie,  per  punnet.  Is  to  2s 
Asparagus,  p.  band..  Is  6d  to  6s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  6d  to  Is 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  Cd  to  9d 
Canlifiowers,  p.  doz,.  Is  to  4s 
Broccoli.p.doz.bundl.,  8s  to  Us 
Greens,  per  doz.,  2s  to  3s 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.  sieve. 

Is  6d  to  2s 
-Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  Is  to  2s 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  120s 

—  per  c-^t.,  3s  to  7s 

—  ptr  bush.,  "-'d  6d  to  35  6d  

Tumios,  p.dy7..buo.,ir6dti'2=Gd    Tnyiite,  per  bunco,  2d  to  3d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is         ,  Pariiley,  p.  doz  bun  ,  23  to  3-i 
HorspRadish,  p.  bdl.,  lsto48       i      —    Roots,  p.  bdV-.,  Is  to  Is 
Cucumbers,  each,  3s  %»  Os  '  Marjoram,  p^r  bunch,  2d 

Leeks,  per  hunch.  Id  to  Isd        i  Mint,  per  banch,  9d  to  Is 

Ceftry,  p.  bunoifc,  8o  t«jls6d       Corn  S'llad.p.  hf.  sieve,  UJtols 


—    siveet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 

■  Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 
!      —    p.  bush.,  16s  to  24s 

■  Filberts,  per  100  Ib^s.,  60s  to  65s 
1  Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  2-s 

I    —  Biazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  Ifis 
Kent  Cobs,  655  to  75s p,  100  lbs 


Spinach  p.  sieve.  2-^  to  Ss 
Onions,  p.  bushel,  2s  to  3s  Gd 

—  Spaaish,  p.  duz,.  Is  6dlo4s 
Shallots,  per  ib.,  4d  Co  Sd 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  6d  to  4s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  tol5  3d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bun.,  Cd  to9d 
Fenne',  per  bunch.  2d  tu  ;5d 
"avory,  per  b'jucb,  i*d  to  3d 


SMTTHPIELD,  Mondat,  Feb.  11. 
The  rumber  of  Deasts  is  rather  smaller,  and  the  averr:ge 
<5uaiiry  scarcely  s^i  good  as  on  Mou'lay  la-^t.  Cousequeii-ly 
choicest  kinds  are  freely  sold,  but  trade  is  dull  for  sec->ji<i-rate, 
■«jt  which  some  remain  unsold.  The  supply  of  Sbeep  continues 
to  bti  short ;  they  a-^e  ra'-her  ra  ">rL'  in  d';mand,  and  in  a  I'ew  ic- 
staoL-es  a  little  nine  m  >ney  is  givi^u.  but  on  the  average  prices 
■cannot  *>e  q:i3ted  higher.  Calves  are  stiil  scarce  and  quit«  as 
<iear.  Trade  iii  very  heavy  for  Pigs,  and  pri.-es  are  lovr,  Fr<.m 
Ho'la- d  and  Germany  we  hHve  lou  Beasts  aiid  IS  Calves  ; 
Tr.-m  Francf,  G  Beasts  and  10)  Sheep ;  from  Sc  -t'-and,  3'JO 
Bea-ts  ;  from  Nonoik  and  Suffolk,  2300  ;  and  :;  jO  from  tbe  mid- 
■Jand  couitifs, 


Pers;.iif{*lb3.— B 
Best  Scots.,  Here- 
fords,  ie.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs   and 

Half-breds      ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn 


d       s    d        Par  St.  of  S  ibs. — s    dad 
i  Bfcist  Long-woois  ,3    8  to  3  10 

5  ro  3  10  1  Li::o  Shorn        

6  — s    8     Kwe^&Sdquality  2  10  — 3    4 
8  —  3    4     Diuo  Shorn        

Lambs  —    ... 

0— i    4  I  Calves 4    0—4  10 

Pign       3    0—4-     U 


Beasts,  3il6;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  16,390  ;  Calves,  63;  Pigs,  195. 
Fblday,  Feb.  15. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  not  verj"  lar^e,  but  it  exceeds  the  de- 
mand. As  is  usual  at  the  commencement  of  Lent,  trade  is  very 
heavy.  On  the  average  prices  are  lower,  and  several  reuiam 
unsold.  The  suppiy  of  Shee:',  althuugh  no:  large,  is  a  iajr 
average  for  the  time  of  yeir;  however,  the  stock  on  hand  beiug 
small,  They  are  freely  sold  a:  rather  higher  rates.  Calves  are 
more  pltotiftd  ;  in  cmsequeace  prices  are  fui:y  4d.  per  8  lbs. 
lower  fur  best  kinds,  and  a  still  larger  redaction  is  submitted  to 
for  inferior  quality.  Trade  is  heavy  fur  Pigs.  Foreign  supply 
-coi.s-.sis  of  139  Beaats,  SO  Sheep,  and  75  Calves.  The  number  of 
2Iilcb  Cows  is  IS-i, 


OK?.*.  Sjots,  Here- 
ford'^. &c.        ...  3 
Best    ^Imrt-horno  3 
2d  quality  Bea<-[s  2 
i*c>'.    Iiiiwnb    ail-! 

.iiiiL'^-f.rols        ...  4 
l>!lt«t  aiiurri         

i>va.si!t,  8J2  ;  Shucp 

Hot^.— tmuAi.  >eb.  l->, 
Messrs.  Pattekden  and  Smith  report  that  the  market  is  in 
a  very  quiet  state,  a:  lat«  prices. 


€  to  3  10 
4  —  3  8 
6  —  3    2 


ind  \^<* 


Best  Long- wools  .3    8  to  4    0 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Ewes  A:  2dquality  3    0  —  3     6 
Ditto  Shorn       

J^ULIlbs 

CaLvea 3    3  — -1 

Pi::s       3     4  —  4 

275«) :  r.n]v6s,  205  ;  Figs,  190 


10 


ENGLISH  TIMBER  AND  BARK.— Feb.  16. 


KotTND  TlMBEB. 

Plank. 

Inch  Boaed. 

Per  Load. 

1  Per  Foot  Cube. 

Per  Foot  Snperf. 

Oak £.0  10    OtofS 

0 

OiSs.  Oi.  to  03.  Od. 

03.  4id.to  Os.  M. 

Ash 4  10    0— C 

0 

0  2     3      —  3    3 

0    3      —0    -t 

Elm 3    0    0—4 

0 

0;l     9      —  2    3 

0    2J    —  0    3 

Bcecll...     2  10     0—3 

a 

016      —20 

0    2      —0    24 

Lime   ...    3    0    0—4 

0 

Ojl     6      —23 

0    3      —  0    4i 

Bark  per  load  of  45  ewt ,  HI.  to  161.  The  late  severe  weather 
having  caused  a  partial  suspension  of  operations  in  the  tan 
yards,  few  transactions  have  occurred.  J.  S. 


Prime  Meadow 
Inferior  ditto... 

Rowen     

New  Hay 

Prime  Meadow 
Inferior  ditto... 
!few  Hav 
Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hav 
Old  Clover     ... 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfielh,  Feb.  14, 

65s  to  72s  I  Clover      

50        60    I  New  Clover    ... 
50        60    I  Straw      


Hay 


CUMBEELAND  ILkBKIET,   Feb.  14. 

Hay    6Gsto72s     Inferior 

...    50        60      I^ew  Clover    ... 

...    —        —    !  Straw 


..     21        25 

J.  COOPEE, 


.    so 

"Whitechapel,  Feb.  14. 


JosHCA  Bakib. 


63s  to  67s 
50        55 


80 


Kew  Clover  ., 
Inferior  ditto.. 
Straw      


— s  to  — s 
DO        60 
22        26 


POTATOES.— Southwabk,  Feb.  11. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  arrivals  during  the  last  week 
coastwise  have  been  limited,  notwiths'anding  which  trade  is 
heavy,  and  it  with  difficulty  tbe  following  quotations  are  sup- 
ported, iu  consequence  of  the  very  heavy  supply  per  rail.  : 
— Yorkshire  Regents,  90s.  to  1203.  per  ton  ;  Wisbeach  do.,  705, 
to  1005.;  Scotch  do.,  703.  to  SOs. ;  Scotch  cups.  60s.  to  70s.; 
French  whites,  70s.  to  SOs.;  Belgian  do.,  65s.  to  75s. 


Red. 
Red  . 


MARK  LANE. 
SIoNDAT,  Feb,  11. — The  supply  of  Wheat  by  land  carriage 
samples  this  morning  being  small  ic  was  realised  at  fully  the 
prices  of  this  day  se'nnight;  foreign  also  met  an  improved  in- 
qairy,  but  being  held  above  the  buyers'  ideas,  only  a  limited 
busioess  was  transacted. — "We  observe  no  alteration  in  tbe 
va'u3  of  Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas. — Oats  meet  a  slow  sale  at  our 
last  week's  quotations, 

ElLlTISH    PEE  lilPEBIAL   QDASTEB. 

Whsat,  Esses,  Kei^t,  &  Suffolk.  ..."White 
■ —  ■ —       fine  selected  iruns  ...ditto 

—  —        Talavera    

—  Norfo'-k,  Lincoln,  &  York  ..."White 

—  Fore:2n   

Barlev.grind.  &  distil.,  19sto22s.,.Chev. 

—  Foreign Grinding  anddistUiing 

Oats,  E=£ex  and  Suffolk    

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish    Potato  1 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brer»' 

Rye  ." 

Rye-nieal,  foreign .per  ton 

Beans.  Mazagan  .21s  to  33s Tick  24—26 

—  Pigeon 25s  — 2Ss..."Winds|22— 28 

—  Foreign   Small{24— 3i 

Peas,  white,  Esses  and  Kent Boilera  2t — 2ij 


—      Red  . 


<:. 

s. 

Il- 

-43 

ia - 

-44 

48- 

-oi; 

35- 

-.54 

24- 

-27 

IS- 

-21 

1.1- 

-19 

IS- 

-22 

Malting 
Malting 

Feed    ... 

20  Feed    .. 

16— 20|Feed    ... 

Foreign 


.51— «! 


—  Maple  2isto26i Grey 

llaize  'White 

Floni',  b°.=;t  marks,  delirerei  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk  dicto 

—  Foi-eign   per  barrel 


22—23 
22—25 
33—40 
32-86 
22 24 


ETarrow 

Longpod 

Egvptiaii 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

Yellow... 


Norfolk 
Per  sack 


36 -3S 
83—40 


22—24 
-22 24 

16—18 
15—18 
13—17 
20—23 

24—26 
25—28 
22 23 


Ahhivals  in  tbe  Post  of  London  i.ast  tteek. 


Flour,  8410  ski 
—        —    bli 

English    

Irish      

Foreign    


Wheat.!  Barley. 


Qrs. 
1632 


593 


Qrs. 
3445 


Malt 

Qrs 

2136 

79 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
937 


Beans. 
Qra. 
853 

3406 


21—28 
24—26 

■32—36 
31—34 

Peas. 
Qrs. 
693 


2S00 

Feiday,  Feb.  15. — The  arrivals  of  ^ain  of  all  kinds  daring 
the  week  have  been  small.  This  daj's  market  was  but  mode- 
rately atceacled,  and  the  business  transacted  was  quite  of  a 
retail  character;  we  observe  no  alterati-'ii  in  the  value  of  any 
desciipiion  of  Corn. — Flour  continues  diScuit  of  sale. — Float- 
ing cargoes  of  Galatz  Indian  Com  are  otiered  at  2S3.  6d.  per 
qoarter. — During  the  week  a  firmer  feeling  has  prevailed  in  the 
corn  trade  thron^hout  ibe  kingdom,  and  in  some  instances  a 
slight  improvement  in  tbe  value  of  Wheatbas  been  established. 
Inthe  Bal  ic  dim:nished  supplies  and  tbe  general  opinion  of  the 
safety  of  present  prices  have  prevented  any  decline  of  moment 
in  tbe  valus  of  grain  tliere.  In  Antwero  large  arrivals  wer^; 
looked  fur,  and  it  was  expected  that  62  ibs.  Loovain  Wheat 
would  deciioe  10  36s.  6d.  per  qr.,  f.o.b.  In  the  French  markets 
quotations  coutinue  unaltered. 

ABEITALS    THIS   WEEK. 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
FOR  CONSERTATOEIES,  ic. 

See  Article  in  The  Gasde.n-ees'  Chsontcle  of  Saturday. 
December  8,  1849. 

'*  Continued  experience  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  this 
is  the  best  material  vet  produced,  and  that  it  will  in  time  super- 
sede glass  of  all  other  kinds  for  tbe  greater  par;  of  Gardening 
purposes.''  ..."  As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough 
Plate    .     .    .     it  is  wholly  unfit  f-:)r  any  horticultural  purpose." 

.  .  .  "The  best  sample  of  it  which  we  have  yetseen  was 
Manufaeturedbv  Messrs.  Hartleys.  AND  SOLD  BY  MESSRS. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS  i:  CO.,  116,  BlSHOPSGATi;  STREET." 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
rAMES  PHILLIPS  a.nd  Co.   have  the  pleasure  to 
'        hand  their  New  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash. 


CUT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz.  from  2d.  to  Bid.  per  foot. 
21        „        31  „  S        „ 
26        „         si   „  7j       ,, 
32        „        i     „  9J 


SHEET  SQUARES. 
In  boies  of  100  feet,    s,  d. 

Under 6  by  4. ..12    6 

6  by  4  and  tmder  7  bV  5. ..16    6 


oy  o 
S  bv6 


8  by  6.. .13    6 
10  by  8.. .20    6' 


100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  lor  cutting 
up,  at  2\d.  per  foot.  British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per 
foot,  according  to  size. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PL  ATE,  packed  in  boxes      ] 
of  50  feer  each  ;  ) 

ICs.  Gd.  i  7  by  5  and  7i  by  51    ...  12s.  03.  ' 
13    6     I  9  by  7    ,,  lO'byS'     ...15    0 
PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 


6  by  4  and6Jby4J  ... 
8  by  6    „    si  by  64  ... 
MILE  PANS. 
12  in.  diameter 

14  

16  „  

15  „  

20  „  

22  „  

21 
26 


2s.  0, 
2  6 
3 


CREAM    POTS, 
from  2s.  each. 


METAL  HAJTD  FRAMES. 
12  inches         6s.0d. 


2  in.  diameter 
3 


8 
9 
10 
11 


OS.  -id, 
0    -S 
0    4 
0    6 

0    8 

0  iO 

1  1.1 

1    2 
1    4 

1 


BEE  GLASSES,  same  price.  , 

CUCUMBER  TCBES.         ' 
12  inches  long  ...    Is.Od. 

14         „  1    2 

16  , 1    4 

18  , 1     6 

20  ,;  1     S 

22  „  1  19 

24  , 2    0 

cf  any  size  ;  Tr'asD  Traps, 
Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 
the  quality  of  milk,  4  tubes, 
for  Pianoforte,  and  every 


Open  tops.  Is.  extra. 

Glass  Shades  ;   Tiles  and  Slate; 
3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;   Lamp  Shades  ; 
thickness.    Lactometers,  for  trving 
7s.  6d.  :    6  do.,  10s.      Glass  Stands 
article  in  the  trade. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  AND  Co.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STEEET 
■WITHOUT.  LONDON. 


GLA3S  FOK  CO-NSERVAIOKLES,  &C. 

HETLEY  A^^)  CO.  supply  16-oz.  Sneet  Glass  of 
British  Mantlfacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  3d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  inunediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded,  on  application,  for 
F.ATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  Jahes  Hetley  and  Co.,  35,  Sobo-square,  London. 

See  the  Gardeners'  Clironicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


HOT    Water  apparatus   and  HOEXlCDi-TUllAL 
BUILD  ESS. 


"Tir  HILL  Legs  respectfully  to  aDuoucce  that  his 
»*  •  improved  '■  FLUE  BOILER"  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one  horse-power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  principle.     Buildiogs  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
^.,'  A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
W.  Rt^t..  ■Rnrtif^ulrural  Works,  Greenwich. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign  Grain 

Fluctuations  in  tbe  last  six  weeks'  Com  Averages. 
Pkices.  I  Jan.  5.  Jan.  12.    Jan. 19,  Jan.  26.1  Feb.  2.    Feb.  9. 
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S-l  ...  . 

4       I       ...       ■        ...       ;       . 

6      i      ... 

SEEDS, 

Canary,  per  qr. 74s  to7?s 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...SI  —  33 
Hempsted,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Liuseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  4-5 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt..,. —       — 

—  —  forei^.do. —       — 

—  Tvhite,  du.    ...    —      — 

—  —  foreign, do. —      — 


-Feb.  11. 

Coriander,  per  cwt,  ...16s — 2ls 
ilustard,white.p.bnsh.  6—7 

—  bro^n,  do 7  —    9 

Rane,  per  last   HSl. — 3-ti. 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.l000...9i.  li's 

—  —  foreign, p. ton  Gt.  15s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  it.   5s 
Tares,  per  bush....  4s6d— 5s  6d 


CKUAN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  FLATE  GLASS, 
FOR  HOTHOUSES.  COXSERTATORIES,  Ac. 
Of  every  cnanufactnre  FIT  FOR  USE,  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Habtlzt,  Swinbcehe,  and  otherg. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  S^d.  ter 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  GJ.  per  ioo  feet,  packed  in  bose- ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  >viU, 
on  sending  din^ensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PA>'3,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometer*,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  idnds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses.  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tabes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

FATE^■T  GLASS  PEN'S,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  wiU  ^"rite  continnonsly  fur  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied,  "Wholesale  V/arehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shade>,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuinu  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  13  folios  is  thi-most  comple'e  ever  published. 
Jfo  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one,  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Alessrs.  Cogan 
and  Co..  iS.  Leicester-square.  London. ^_ 

GLASS  FOR  COXSERVATOhTES  ASD  HORTICtTLTURAL 

PURPOSES,  ic. 


<^^^ 


LivEapooL,  Tuesday,  Feb.  12, — The  last  weeVs  arrivals  o^ 
grain,  meal,  and  Hour  are  upon  a  very  limited  scale,  but  at 
tbe  same  time  the  general  demand  has  been  without  aoimatiou, 
and  ihere  has  been  no  observable  alteration  in  prices.  At  this 
day'.-"  market  there  was  a  fair  attendance  of  millers  and  dealer?, 
but  their  operatious  were  confined  to  mere  retail  purchases  of 
Wheat  and  Flour,  at  similar  rates  to  tho^ie  paid  on  this  day 
scs'unight.  Oats  were  id.  per  bushel  lower,  la  a  few  instances 
3d.  to  6d.  per  qr.  reduction  was  submitted  to  on  Indian  Com, 
bu*.,  "o  the  whole.  :i  fair  quantity  was  taken  by  Irish  bujers, 
and  the  decline  was  not  g'eneral.  Barley  and  Pea«  were  dull, 
and  unchanged  iu  value.  £g>pi:an  Beans  declined  6d.  to  1;;. 
per  quarter. 


PROPWATIilCat^L      .-        ::■  CLASSES 

'  'Y  MILLIXGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
'  -i  •  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  ?•»  ounces,  at 
i  from  2i.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  10)  feet  and  200  Jeet  cases  nf 
i  large  Sheet  Glass,  for  catting  up,  at  '2{d.  per  font.  Britisli 
I  Plate  Glass,  from  l5,  2d.  to  25.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
I  Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
!  4'i.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  *.Ii'k  Pans  from. 
'  12  to  2-t  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  5.*.  each.  Cncumber  Tubes, 
I  from  22  to  24  indies  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.     Lactometers,  7s.  fd. 

Ipach.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  tbe 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Vrithout,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 
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Sales  ig  auction. 


MESSRS.  LOBDIQES'   CELEBRATED  ARBORETUM  FOR 

SALE  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  NURSERYMEN. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  favoured  with  instructions 
from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  to  submit  for  unre- 
served competition,  on  the  premises,  on  MONDAY,  4tTi  March, 
and  five  following  days,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  in  consequence  of 
the  decease  of  the  Senior  Partner,  the  FIRST  PORTION  OF 
THEIR  UNRIVALLED  ARBORETU^,  comprising  many 
thousand  Tvell-grown  specimens  of  the  rarest  and  most  beau- 
tiful Trees  and  Shrubs,  affording  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
engaged  in  Ornamental  Planting  an  opportunity  v-hieh  has 
never  before  occurred. —  Catalogues  are  preparing,  and  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  10  days  prior  to  the  sale,  on  the  premises, 
and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  SteVens.  oS.  King-st.,  Covent-garden,  London. 
"^AMERICAN  "PLANTS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  notify  that  two  days  of 
the  Sale  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  will  be'  devoted  entirely  to 
the  American  Plauts,  which  comprise  Azaleas  full  of  fiower- 
buds  and  Tvell  adapted  for  forcing,   Kalmias,   Andromedas, 

Ledums.  &c.  

TO   NOBLEMEN    AND   GENTLEMEN    ENGAGED    IN 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING,  AND  THE  TRADE. 

A  large  parcel  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  and  Cedrus  Deodara, 

two  of  the  most  noble  Ornamental  Trees  ever  introduced  into 

Europe,  and  a  few  other  hardy  Coniferse. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  directed  to  sell  by  Auction, 
at  his  Great  Room,  3S,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on  ] 
THURSDAY,    Feb.  21,   at   11   for  12   o'clock  precisely,    1100 
Cednis  Deodara,  1  to  2  feet ;  500  Araucaria  imbricata,  1  foot  to  | 
IS  inches  ;    12  fine  specimens  of  Tasodium  sempervirens,  from  | 
5  to  8  feet,  and  100  strong  plauts  IS  inches  ;  10  Tasodium  pin-  | 
natum ;    25  Pinus   patula ;    100   Cupressus   torulosus ;   and   6 
Gordon  Island   Cypress. — May  be  viewed  the  day  prior   and 
morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  (by  enclosing  a  penny 
stamp)  of  Mr.  J,  0.  Stevehs,  38,  K.ing-street,  Covent-garden, 
London. 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  three  miles  from  Hyde-Park  Comer, 
16  acres  of  Garden  Ground,  with  Dwelling-house,  Stable, 
Storehouse,  and  Out-buildings,  May  be  entered  upon  imme- 
diately.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Buefield,  ISO,  Strand, 
London. 

STEAM  FLOUR   MILLS. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  very  substantial,  complete,  and 
newly  erected  STEAM  i'LOUR  MILL,  with  spacious 
Stores  and  every  convenience.  The  Mill  is  in  full  work,  and 
turning  out  500  or  600  sacks  weekly  ;  has  a  good  connexion  ;  is 
situate  in  a  port  of  the  English  Channel,  close  to  the  public 
quay  ;  dues  only  dd.  per  ton  on  exports  and  imports.  There 
are  eight  pairs  of  excellent  Stones  ;  tbe  Engines,  25  horse- 
power, erected  in  IS4S  by  '^entworth  and  Sons,  of  London, 
nad  the  whole  plant  in  first-rate  order. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  by  letter  (prepaid),  to  J.  C,  Messrs.  Mudie  and  Sons, 
News  Agents,  15,  Coventry-street,  London. 


TO  BE  LET,  a  Sound  and  Compact  STOCK  FARM, 
containing  SiS  acres  of  Arable  Land,  in  Hampshire,  well 
situate  for  Markets  and  Roads,  with  possession  now  or  at 
Michaelmas  next.  Term,  if  desired,  20  years. — Apply  to  Lame, 
Brooks,  Son,  and  Challis,  Solicitors,  Basingstoke,  or  Odiham, 
Hampshu'e.  


TO  BE  LET,  for  a  term  of  7,  14,  or  21  years, 
and  entered  upon  immediately,  NORTHFLEET  G*REBN 
FARM,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Northfleet,  Kent,  containing 
136  acres  (more  or  less)  of  superior,  dry,  Arable  and  Hop  Land, 
with  suitable  Dwelling-house  andiVgricuUural  Buildings.  The 
incoming  tenant  will  enter  without  valuation. — For  particulars 
apply  to  Walteb.  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  Lancyck,  near  Newcastle 
EmJyn,  Wales  ;  and,  to  view  the  Farm,  to  J.  BEENCHLEr,  Esq., 
Wombveell-hall,  near  Gravesend.  Kent. 


EAST  INDIAN  ORCHIDS  OF  THE  GREATEST  RARITY. 

MR.  J.  0.  STEVENS  is  instructed  to  sell  by  Auction, 
at  his  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  on 
TUESDAY,  Feb.  26,  at  12  for  1  o'clock  precisely,  an  importa- 
tion just  received  from  CENTRAL  INDIA,  and  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  Orchid  growers,  as  it  comprises  a  most  remark- 
able new  Cxlogjne  wittt  erect  panicles  of  fiowers  3  inches  in 
<iiameter,  Ccelogyue  maculata  alse  a  new  and  beautitul  species, 
C.  cristata,  C.  Wallichiana,  Dendrobiuoi  Farmerli  (true).  D, 
Devonianum,  D,  Gibsonii,  D.  Dalhousianum,  D.  Cambridge- 
anum,  D.  Griffithianum,  and  several  new  and  distiuct  species 
of  Dendrobium,  a  splendid  new  Cjmbidium  with  erect  flower 
stems  2  feet  in  length,  aud  other  novelties  and  rarities,  in  the 
finest  order. — May  be  viewed  on  the  morning  of  Sate  and 
Catalogues  had. 


MR.  HASLAM  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  on  THURSDAY,  Feb.  21,  and  FRIDAY,  Feb.  22, 
300  Camellias,  beautifully  set  with  opening  bloom.  Azalea 
indica,  Orange-trees,  6zc.  Also,  an  esteosive  collection  of 
Yellow  and  other  Picotees,  Carnations.  Pansies,  and  Herbaceous 
Plants,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Greenwich,  an  importa- 
tion of  Flower  Seeds,  some  Weeping  and  other  Roses,  &c. — 
Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
South  Esses  Nurseries,  Epping.  Esses. - 

IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  CAMELLIAS,  ROSES,  LILIUMS,  &c. 
ESSRS.  PROTKEROE  and  MORRIS  will 
submit  to  public  competition  bv  Auction,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  THURSDAY,  March  7.  1850,  and 
following  day,  at  12  o'clock  each  day,  about  600  Double 
Camellias,  from  18  inches  to  10  feet,  beautifully  furnished  with 
bloom  buds,  2u0  Strong  Camellia  Stocks,  also  iOO  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  consisting  of  Noisettes,  Hybrids.  Bourbons, 
Perpetuals,  ^tc. ;  a  fine  collection  of  American  Plants,  com- 
prising Ghent  and  other  Azaleas,  Andromeda  Floribunda, 
Magnolias,  &c. ;  200  strong  bulbs  of  Lilium  Lancifolium  Album, 
Speciosum,  &c. — May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale ;  Cata- 
logues had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Amtrican 
Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Esses. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  OK  LET,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  upon  very  advantageous  terms,  a  series  of 
Forcing  and  Succession  GRAPERIES,  PEACH  and  PLANT 
HOUSIiS,  upon  which  a  large  sum  has  been  expended  to  bring 
them  into  a  high  state  of  bearing.  To  a  purchaser,  any  reason- 
able accommodation  wiU  be  given  fot*  payment. — Apply  to  Mr, 
Paesons,  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,    30,   Marine-parade, 

Brighton, _ 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  AGRICULTURISTS.  &c. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  New,  Powerful,  and  Handsome 
WINDMILL,  with  IS  feet  sweep,  and  spring  shutters,  admir- 
ably adapted  for  raiding  water,  chaff  cuttmg,  aud  general  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  part  of  an 
estate.  May  be  seen,  or  further  particulars  obtained,  by  apply- 
ing to  W.  Nash,  Builder,  &c.,  BalL's-pond,  Islington,  near  the 
church. 


CORN  MANURE. 
DLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  CO  PROS.— A  new  Ma- 
-L*  nure  for  Com  and  other  Crops,  prepared  from  the  nitro- 
genous matter  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
combination  with  other  substances  essential  for  the  growth  of 
corn,  (tc,  price  S^.  per  ton.  Sold,  in  a  finely  ground  state,  at 
No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane  ;  also,  at  the  Works, 
Mill-wall,  Poplar  ;  Waterloo  Dock,  Lambeth  ;  and  No.  1,  Praed- 
streef,  Paddington  Basin. 

PATENT  COPROS,  for  Corn  crops,  also  for  Turnips,  Arc  ; 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,  calcined  and  saturated  with 
liquid  manure.  CEMENT  for  Liquid  Manure  Tank?,  Malt 
House  Floors,  and  Earn-tioorg,  manufactured  by  J,  M.  Blash- 
FiELD,  successor  to  Wyatt  Parker  and  Co.,  Original  Patentees 
— Parkpr's  Cement-   EjitabUshed  1796.    Drain  Pipes,  TiUs,  &c. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  tbe  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulieration 
of  the  article  is  sciil  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bbight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  taey 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  -  Antony  Gibbs  and  Soss 
London,  February  16. 
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ALVANISED      WIRE      GAME 
7d,  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 
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BROMPTON-PARE   NURSERY.   KENSINGTON. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  &  Others. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  akd  MORRtS  have  re- 
ceived  instructions  from  Mr.  John  Sangster,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Donald,  trustees  for  the  above  estate,  to  submit  to  an 
unreserved  sale  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Bromp'on  park 
Nursery,  Kensiu^toQ-road,  Middlesex,  on  MOND.A,Y,  Ftrbruary 
25th,  and  ioUouing  days,  at  11  o'clock  each  day,  the  wbole  of 
the  remaining  and  valuable  NURSERY"  STOCK,  consietiag  of 
the  well  knov-m  celebrated  collection  of  f^tandard,  lUvaif, 
Maiden,  and  Trained  Fruit  Trees,  and  a  rich  assorfment  of 
Evergreens,  Deciduous  Sbrubs,and  Om-jmental  Trees  ;  together 
with  the  Greenhouses,  fitted  up  with  new  and  improved  Hot- 
M-aier  Apparatu-,  Pits,  Frames,  Carts,  and  Utensils  ;  also  a 
few  Seeds. — May  be  viev/ed  prior  to  the  sale.  Ca:Lili>gues  (Is 
each,  returnable  to  purchasers)  may  be  had  of  the  priocipal 
Seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone,  Essex.     If  sent  by  po'it.  Is.  Gd.  each. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMAN,  &  Others. 
]\/f  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIi  are 
i-t'J.  favoured  with  iostructions  from  -Mr.  John  Smith,  to 
submit  to  public  competitiuu  by  Auction  on  tbe  premiieF, 
Dalston  Nursery,  Middlesex,  on  MONDAY,  March  11,  and 
following  day,  at  11  o'clock  (in  consequence  of  tbe  premises 
being  required  by  the  London  and  Birmingbani  West  India 
Dock  Junction  Railway  Company),  tbe  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  a  very  superior  assortment  of  large 
Evergreens,  American  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Deci- 
duous Shi'ubs,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees  in  great  variety,  fine 
Ivies,  Roses  in  pots,  &c. — May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had,  6d.  each  (returnable  to  purchasers), 
on  the  premises ;  the  Shop,  Covent-garden  ;  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Aucnoneers,  American  Nur- 
-sery,  Levtonstone.  Essex. 


MR.  PILE  wiil  sell  by  Auction,  at  the  Mart, 
Bartholomew-lane,  on  WEDNESDAY  nest,  at  12  o'clock, 
£0  lots  Standard  Roses,  5  or  6  lbs.  German  ScocL  i2-t  varieties^, 
"3  or  4  lbs.  German  Aster  (16  varieties)  Fifty  other  remainders 
■of  choice  seeds,  some  hundreds  of  the  scarce  and  beautiiul 
White  Turban  Ranunculus  (selling  freely  at  Is.  each).  Ditto 
Yellow  Turban,  and  named  varieties,  Anemones,  sunuryBulbi 
-Roots,  and  Efl'ects,  the  remaining  Stock  of  a  retiring  Floiist, 
obliged  to  make  a  clearance — Catalogues  on  Tuesday  of  Mr. 
Pile,  at  the  Mart,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Gardeners'  Journal, 
Carde-iiers'  Chronicle,  and  the  Country  Gentleman. 


2-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide 

2-inch      „       strong  ,,  ...       i) 

2-inch      „       extra  strong  ,,  ,.,    12 

Ig-inch      „      light  ,,  ...      S 

l^inch      ,,       strong  ,,  ...     10 

1-^-inch      ,,       extra  strong  .,  ...     14 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  tip])er  ha]f  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  o-ie- 
fourtb.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  phea5antrie>;,  '^'d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-fr^e. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borouEh,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


T 


pROSSKILL'S    PRIZE    AGRICULTURAL    IM- 

v^*  PLEMENTS,  kept  in  stock  for  delivery  from  Hull  to 
London,  Southampton,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Leith,  and  all  parts 
of  the  Kingdom.  On  receipt  of  six  penny  stamps,  a  new  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  Ceosskill's  Field,  Road,  and  Barn  Imple- 
ments of  the  newest  and  best  construction,  will  be  sent  gratis 
per  post.  The  new  prize  portable  Farm  Railway  is  expressly 
and  admirably  adap'ed  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  wiU  pay 
its  cost  the  first  year. 

Adiiress— Mr.  Caos^Kitt.,  Iron  Worlis.  neverley. 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


P  ^TENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  iuvites  the  atfentioo  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  P.ATENT  HOUSES,  which  be  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  re=pect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
fiom  15  to  21  jz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wid-j,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  tbe  Houses  when  completed  chavf^  ed  from  li\  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  supei'ficial  foot,  according  to  siz-:*  and  quantity  ;  one  prin- 
ciple, the  roof  being  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  the 
other  principle  being  wood  ratters  and  the  glass  pat  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  "d.  to  9d.  per  ft. 
HEATTN^T  BY  ROT  WATER. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLOHISI^,  AND  OIUEUS. 
THE  STOCK  OF  A  FLORIST. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  wiU  sell  by  Auction,  at  the 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulbam-road,  BroDipton 
(one  mile  Irom  Hyde  Park  Corner;,  on  WEDNESDAY,  Feb.  20, 
■1850.  at  li  o'c  ock  preciseh-,  without  reserve,  a  quantity  of 
large  specimens  of  Camelha,  Erica,  Aznlea  indi'^a.  Acacia 
'armata.i  Epacris,  &c.  ;  with  1500  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  cl'oice 
variety,  compiisins  Camellia,  Oleander,  Epacri-;,  Azalea,  Cias- 
fiula,  Corrffia  Cyti^sus.  and  other  Piaut-s  in  bloom;  and  also 
30J  Standard  and  DaarfKoses. — May  bo  viewed  on  the  morning 
o'  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  o'  tbe  Auctioneer,  Brompton 
Ifarsery,  Fuiham-road,  Brompton,  London.-  . 


FLEXTBLR  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  LiceDsee  and 
t/  Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  YULC-ANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not 
injure  the-Ti.  In  all  tertvperatures  tbey  are  permanently 
flexible,  and  are  well  adapted  for  Breweries,  watenng  Gardens, 
Liquid  Manure  Pumps,  Gas  Fittings,  and  Chemical  purposes. 
No  oil  or  dressing  is  required  in  using  them.  They  kevek 
LEAE  from  remaining  out  of  use,  and  ar^-  therefore  particularly 
suitable  for  xire-Engines.  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly 
sound  Watebproof  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required.  Being 
extremely  portable,  stowing  closely  without  danger  of  injury, 
resisting  the  influence  of  climate,  insects,  and  vermin,  fre- 
quently so  injuri  lus  to  such  articles  qtx  board  ship,  and  retain- 
ing their  vii-tues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  them  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  exportation. 

KB.— GARDEN  AND  LIQUID  MANURE  HOSE,  fitted  with 
Branches,  Roses,  and  Jets,  complete,  with  Union  Joints,  to 
attach  the  Hose  to  Pumps  or  Water  Cisterns. 

All  letters  or  Orders  addressed  to  the  Manufactory  and 
Warehouse,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London,  will  meet 
with  immedia'c  attention. 


FRUIT  TREES,  FLOWER-BEDS,  &e.— Garden 
Netting,  of  superior  quality,  for  preserving  Fruit  trees 
from  frost,  blight,  and  birds,  or  as  a  feiice  for  rabbits,  fov;ls, 
pigeons.  Tulip  and  Seed  beds,  can  be  bad  iu  any  length  or 
quantity  at  3J.  per  yard  2  yards  wide,  cr  Gd.  per  yard  i  yards 
wide,  trom  JonN  King  Faklows,  Fithing  Rod  and  Net  Manu- 
actoi'y.  5,  Crooktd-lane,  Jjondon-bridge.  The  netting  being 
t:*nned  will  stand  expi.>sure  to  the  woulher  for  many  years. 
Fiivwarded  to  any  part  of  "*he  kinjtdom  on  receipt  ot  post-office 
ordei',  or  referenco  in  town.  An  allowance  to  gardener;; 
and  lurjre  consumers. — Coijy  the  Address,  &,  Croolied-lane, 
London-bridge. 


GRAY,  ORMSON,  and  BROAVM,  Daavers-street, 
Chelsea,  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Gardeners,  to  their  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating 
every  description  of  Building  connected  with  Horticulture.  The 
woru  done  by  them,  at  the  Ri;;ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey's,  to 
which  they  have  bad  the  honour  of  referring  so  long,  still  con- 
tinues to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  Mr.  Kinghorn  wiil  be  happy 
to  show  the  work  and  give  any  information. 

They  also  beg  to  refer  to  the  houses  built  by  them  during  the 
past  season,  for  the  Worshiptbi  Apothecaries'  Company  of  Lon- 
don, in  th--ir  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea.  Mr.  itoore,  tlie 
Curator,  will  kindly  ?bow  the  work,  and  answer  anv  e'iquiri--T. 
They  beg  also  to  say  tbe  Building  only  is  refeiTed  to,  as  tlie 
Heating  Apparatus  was  not  erected  by  rhem. 

Geay,  Obmson,  and  Beiwn  have  also  the  honour  of  referring 
to  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  conntij,  and  to 
several  of  tbe  London  Nurseries. 

N.B.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free. 

''PO  ]NL»BL1i:JV1EN  and  GbN  I'Lh^ViEiN  who  requ-r« 
J-    IV  plentiful  and  CONSTANT  ^SUPPLY  of  PURE  ATATER 

at  their  Country  Mansions. 

Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  which  is  perfectly  self-actiag, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to 
o'J  times  the  height  of  the  waterfall  by  which  it  is  worked. 

THIS  MACHINE  CAN  Bi5  APPLIED  WHEREVER  A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FE  W  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAIN  ■-:i', 
and  its  cheapness  atid  durability,  wiih  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
5)iU  of  them  erected  in  Eugland  aud  other  countries  by  Messi-s. 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  many  years, 
aff  ird  ample  proof  of  its  great  value  and  efficiency. 

Estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Water,  Tanks,  and  Reservoirs,  may  be  had  on  yp- 
pUcaiion  to  Messrs.  E.4ST0N  and  AMOS.  CONSULTING 
EN(:iINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTUR.AL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange-street,  Trafalgar-square,  or  at  the 
Works  in  the  Grove.  Souf.bw;ti-l^,  London. 

OUPERB  NOVELTIES  IN  PAPIER  MACHE,  at 
^  MECHI'S.  4,  LeadenhalLs-ree%  London.— A  visit  to  his 
establishment  will  prove  that  there  is  not  in  London  another 
such  stock  of  Elegancies.  They  consist  of  caddiL-s,  tables,  t-n- 
velope  cases,  nettiug  boxes,  companions,  cabinets,  jewel  ca<e?, 
work  hoses,  dressing  cases,  teacaiidies,  hand  and  pole  screens, 
card  raclis,  table  inkstands,  regen.':y  writing  desks,  porlfohos, 
playing  cards,  and  visiting  card  cases,  cigar  and  bottle  ca^es. 
uote  and  cake  baskets  ;  also  an  assortment  of  needle  cases  in 
pe-irl  and  tortoiseshdl,  silver  and  gold  pencil  cases,  penholders, 
and  ofher  articles  suitable  for  presents.     Inventor  of  thepateuc 

castellated  tootb-brusb. 

DESTRUCTIVE  ANIMALCULE. 

"OEAD's  Garden  engines  and  machines. 

i_'^  As  spring  apr.ruachis,   ^.he  larvjE  of  destructive  insec's 

are  propagated  in  iatiuitu  multitudes,  and  impregnate  with 
miiiions  of  iusects  tue  very  air  we  breathe,  to  the  great  injury 
o'  thd  young  shoots  of  trees.  Vines,  plants,  and  every  spuiriei 
of  vegetation  put  into  motion  and  growth  by  the  '-'eni;vl  in- 
fluence of  the  sea-^on. — Richaed  Read,  Instrument  Maker  {by 
specinl  appoiiumsni:)  to  her  M:ijesty,  begs  to  inform  Amateur 
aud  Pruciical  Ganieaers,  ikc,  ihat  he  has  made  considerable 
iintTovementa  in  his  Garden  Engines  and  Machines,  which  ai-e 
r.oiv  so  perffct  ihat  he  will  warrant  the  valves  to  keep  in  rejiair 
during  the  term  of  the  patent.  Manufactured  only  at  S5, 
Regent- circus,  Piccadilly, 
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STAMPED  TO  GO  FREE   BY  POST. 

BASS  AND  BROWN'S  SEED  AND  PLANT  LIST, 
or  GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  SFEISG  CATA. 
liOGUE,  will  be  supplied  gratis  on  application. 
Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


NEW    EDITION    OF    SHAROM    TURNER'S    SACRED 
HISTORY. 

VriTB  THE   AUTHOa'S    FINAL   COBHECTIONS. 

Just  published,  in  3  vol^.  post  Sro,  price  3U.  6d.  clotb,  the 
Eighth  Edition  of 

SHARON     TURNER'S     SACRED    HISTORY    of 
the    ■(VORLD.    Edited  by  the  Author's   Son.  the  Rev. 
Stdmet  Titeneb. 
"  A  work  brilliant  with  the  light  of  reli-^ion  and  philosophy." 
CJturch  and  State  Gazette. 
Lotidou  :  LoxGSTAK.  Brown,  Geeen,  and  Longmass. 


MAUNDER'S  POPULAR,  TREASURIES. 

Kew  Editions,  corrected  and  enlarged,    price   10^'.  each  work, 

fcp.  Svo,  cloth  ;   or  V2s.  bnund  iq  embossed  roan. 

THE  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE,  and  Library 
of  Reference:  e,  Compeadium  of  UniTersal  Knowledge. 
Ten  shiliines, 
THE    BIOGRAParCAL    TREASURT :     comprising     above 

12  000  Memoir-;.     Ten  shillini^s. 
THS  SCIEXTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURT  :  a  copious 

Popular  Encvclopaedia.     Ten  shillintcs. 
THE  HISTORICAL  TREASURY:   an   Ontline   of    UDiversal 

Hist'-ry  ;  seoarate  Histories  of  every  Nation,    Ten  shillings. 
THE    TREASURY  of  NATURAL    HISTORY;    or.     Popular 
Dictionary  of  Animated  Na'ure.  00')  \Voodcacs.  Ten  shillings. 
London  :  Iongsian,  Beows.  GaEE:f,  and  Loxgmans. 

NES^UT'S  LAND-SURYEYING  IMPROTED. 

A  New  Edition,  in  Sro,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,    Plates,  and 

an  Engraved  Field- Book,  piice  123.  cloth, 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  oa  PRACTICAL 
LAND.SURTEYING.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Stndents.  With  250  Practical  Examples.  Ey  A.  Ntsbit. 
Ninth  Edition,  corrected  and  grcatlv  enlarged.  To  which  are 
now  added,  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  including  the  use  of 
the  Theodolite  and  Railway  Su-veying;  and  RAILWAY  EN- 
GINEERING, including  the  principles  and  prac-ice  of  Level- 
ling, PIannin<r,  Laying  out  Curves,  Cutticg,  and  Embanking. 
Tunnelling,  Tiaducts,  itc.  By  T.  Bakee,  Laud-Surveyor  and 
Civil  Eogiaeer. 

London  :  Lo\"gman.  Bbown".  Geeen'.  and  LosGMAyg. 


POLYANTHUS  SEED. 
TAMES  WOODS  has  a  quantity  of  POLYANTHUS 
^  SEED  (which  he  can  recommend  with  confidence),  saved 
from  none  but  named  and  good  marked  flowers.  Price  Is.  per 
packet,  or  sent  free  on  receipt  of  13  postage  stamps  to  Jamee 
Woods,  Florist,  Harwich,  Essex. 


HOME-GROWN  GARDEN  SEEDS,  SENT  FREE  BY  RAIL- 
WAY AND  BY  POST. 

qUTTON'S  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS 
^  will  be  found  most  useful  to  all  interested  in  Horticulture 
and  Agriculture.  It  will  bs  forwarded  gratis  on  receipt  of  one 
penny  stamp  f  jr  postage. 

ME3>?RS.  SUTTON'S  COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  OF 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS,  are  now  in  course  of  delivery, 
at  the  under-mentioaed  Prices,  Carriage  free. 

No.  1,    -21.  2s.  No.  2.    I?.  Is.  No.  3,  125.  Zd. 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks. 


This  dav,  price  Is. ;  by  post,  \s.  id., 

MR.      HUXTABLE  '  AND      HIS     PIGS. 
By  PoBCics. 
"  Said  the  hero  divine,  to  the  keeper  of  ewine — 

*  Old  man,  what  a  fanciful  notion  is  thine ! '  " — OJijssev. 
William    Blackwood   and  Sons,   45,   George- street,   Edin- 
burgh ;  and  37,  Paternoster-row,  London. 
Of  whom  may  be  had, 

PROFESSOR  LOW'S  a'pPEAL  TO  THE  COM- 
MON SENSE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  AND  EXPOSITION 
OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  WHAT  IS  CALLED  FREE  TRADE 
ON  BRITISIt  AGRICULTURE,  and  the  CLASSES  dependent 
on  it.     Price  3s. ;  3s-.  G<i.  by  post. 

"  Tracing  the  efifects  of  Free  Trade  to  tbeir  remoter  conse- 
quences upjn  the  general  economy  of  the  country,  and  upon 
ics  reladcns  to  its  colonies  and  to  foreign  lands,  he  establishes 
a  case  against  which  no  sophistry  of  the  Economist  school  can 
for  a  moment  stand.'*— Jijftii  Bull. 


Jnst  published,  in  1  vol,  Svo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

IMPRESSIONS  of  CENTRAL  and  SOUTHERN 
EUROPE  :  being  Notes  of  Successive  Journeys  in  Germany, 
Aoctria.  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Levant.  By  William 
Edward  BArcTEPv,  E-q. 

London  :  Longiiav.  Beowx.  Geevn,  and  Lokgsians. 

Just  published,  ith  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  in  fcp.  Svo, 
with  coloured  Map,  showing  tlie  comparative  Altitudes  of 
MouiU:iin«,  price  5s.  (Ji.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS    oa    LAND  and  WA.TER,  for 
Children.     By  Jaxe  ilASCET. 
"This  work  consists  of  desultory  Conversations  with  a  family 
of  cbiidren  T*rora  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  in  which  the  author  has 
endeavoured  to  mingle  information  with  amusement,  and  to 
teach  the  youfhful  student  of  Geography  that  there  are  other 
matters  connected  with  land  and  wa^tr  quite  as  interesting  as 
the  namep  and  situations  of  the   different  parJs  of  the  earth. 
Two  ne.v  Conversations  have  been  ad  led  to  this  edition,  con- 
taining the  '  Adventures  of  a  Dr^ip  of  Water.'  " — Preface, 
Bv  the  same  Author,  New  Editions  of 
CONVERSATIONS    on    CHEMISTRY.      2    vols,    145.— On 
TEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.     9s.— On  NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY.   10.-.  G-i.— On  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Is.Qd. 
London  :  Longman.  Beown.  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


Second  Thousand. 

PETER  PLOUGH'S   LETTERS    TO  LORD  KIN- 
NAIRD    ON    HIGH    FARMING    AND    FREE    TRADE. 
Price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  id., 

"  If  any  one  of  our  readers  entertains  a  doubt  as  to  the  un- 
soundness of  the  opinions  advanced  by  Lord  Kinnaird  in  his 
lately  published  pauipblet.  we  would  ad>ise  him  to  read  and 
ponder  the  facts  and  arguments  of  Peter  Plough.  Truth  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  sophisms  and  assumptions  of  the 
noble  lord." — BeU's  Messenger, 

III. 
Second  Thousand. 

LANDLORDS'  RENTS  and  TENANTS'  PROFITS. 
By  David  Moseo,  Allan  by  Tain.  Price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  id. 
"■  A  modes:,  sensible  produc-ion,  and  deals  very  summarily 
with  Mr.  Caird's  hrodiure.  .  .  .  On  Mr.  ilunro's  opinion, 
although  we  know  nuthing  of  the  writer,  we  are  inclined  to 
place  lar  more  reliance,  apart  from  our  own  judgment  of  his 
statement,  on  account  oi"  the  simple,  sincere,  uupretendmg,  and 
business-like  stvle  of  the  pamphlet." — Aberdeen  Journal. 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  Fifth  Edition,  with  Supplement,  in  One  very  thick  Volume, 

Svo,  with  nearly  loiiu  Woodcu's,  price  50s.  cloth, 

A  N  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 
-^^  By  J.  C.  LocDON,  F.L.G.Z.  &  H.S.,  &c.,  author  of  the 
*'EncTclopajilia  of  Gardening,"  itc. — The  Supplement,  illus- 
trated with  65  Wood  EDsravings,  may  be  had  separately,  os. 

Bv  the  same  Author, 
AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA'  of  GARDENING.     50s. 
HORTUS  BRITANNICUS.     31s.  Qd. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS.     733.  Gd. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    GZs. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS.     oOs. 
London  :  Longman,  Becwn,  Geeen.  and  Longmans. 


The  Fifteenth  Edition,  enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout 
with  the  Legal  Decisions  and  Statutes  to  Michaelmas  Term' 
12  and  13  Victoria,  in  fcp.  Sro,  price  Half-a-guinea. 

THE  CABINET  LAVv^YER ;  a.  Popular  Digest 
of  the  Laws  of  Ensiand.  Civil  and  Criminal ;  with  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Law  Terms,  ilaxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Anti- 
quities;  Correct  Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
txcise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties  ;  Post^Office  Regula- 
tion=,  and  Prison  Disciplinf.  New  Edition,  corrected  to 
ilichaehiias  Term,  12  and  13  Victoria. 

'*  This  valuable  and  popular  digest  of  the  laws   of  England 

has  just  reached  its  fifteenth  edition The  additions  all  tend 

greatly  to  enhance  the  utility  and  value  of  a  moat  useful"  and 
serviceable  volume." — ifoniing  Adcerliser. 

*'  We  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  ut;eful  books  of  reference 
that  can  tiad  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  landlord,  tenant, 
]odger,  merchant,  tradesman,  author,  artist,  professional  man. 
No  matter  what  one's  rank  or  station  may  be,  it  is  a  guide  on 
all  emergencies." — Obserter, 

Loudon:  Longman,  Bbown,  Gbeeit,  and  Longmans. 


Just  Published, 
'yHE    FARMERS'  AND    GARDENERS'  GUIDE 
J-    TO  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS  AND  .MANURES,  AND 
TO  THE  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.     By  John  Maetindale. 

London  :  Daeton  and  Co.,  Holborn-hiU,  and  ail  Booksellers. 
Price  3s.  Gd.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

"  In  our  opinion  both  gardeners  and  farmers  cannot  do 
better  than  to  make  themselves  weii  acqu^iiuted  with  the 
*  Guide '  thus  offered  them." — Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricul- 
tural Gazette,  Hept.  S,  ISiO. 

"  The. book  teems  with  good  advice  and  useful  information," 
— The  Country  GcriUeman,  Jan.  7,  1S50. 

*'No  im^'roviug  farmer  ought  to  be  vplthout  it  for  a  single 
week." — Jjirrham  Clt-roiiicle. 

"Decidedly  the  most  s-imple  and  concise  treatise  that  has 
appeared  on  the  subject." — Darlington  and  Stockton  Tim^s. 

'*  Assay  OiSce  and  Laborutory,  Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
Sept.  27,  1S49. 
"I  have  read  Mr.  Martiudale's  '  Farmer^'  and  Gardeners' 
Guide  to  Agricultural  Chemistry '  with  great  pleasure.  Ic  is  an 
excellent  compendium,  and  embraces  all  our  present  informa- 
tion in  this  branch  of  applied  cQemistry,  arranged  in  a  very 
methodical  manner,  and  well  adapted  lor  parties  jusE  com- 
mencing the  siudy  of  this  science. 

(SignedJ        "  Thomas  IIichaedson,  Ph.D. 
{and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  School  of  Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-TjneJ." 


In  fcp.  Svo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 

MISS  ACTON'S  MODERN  COOKERY-BOOK. 
For  the  use  of  Private  Families.  The  Ninth  Edition, 
•with  Directions  for  Carving,  andottier  Additions  and  Improve- 
ment^. 

"  The  whole  of  iliss  Acton's  recipes,  *  with  a  few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, which  arescrupu'.ously  specified,  are  confined  to  such 
as  may  bs  perfectly  depended  on,  from  having  been  proved 
beneath  our  own  roof,  and  under  our  own  personal  inspection.' 
We  add,  mureover,  that  the  recipes  are  all  reasonable,  and 
never  in  any  insrance  extravagant.  They  do  not  bid  us  sacri- 
fice ten  pounds  of  excellent  meat,  that  we  may  get  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  gravy  from  it ;  nor  do  they  deal  with  butter  and  eggs 
as  if  they  co^t  nothing.  Miss  .Acton's  book  is  a  good  book  in 
every  way  ;  there  is  right-mindedness  in  every  page  of  it,  as 
well  as  thorough  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  subject  she 
handles. "~J/(;..j'icai  Gazette. 

London:  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 
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This  day  is  published  io  one  vol.,  price  Ss,  6d. 
/OMAN'S  FRIENDSHIP.     A  Story  of  Domestic 
Life,    By  Geace  Aqcilab,  Author  of  "  Home  Influence." 
*■  To  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  be  made." —  IfordsicorOi, 

Second  Edition,  in  one  vol.,  price  6».  6d., 

OME  INFLUENCE.     A  Tale  for  Mothers  and 
Daogbtes?. 

By  Geace  Aqcilas,  Author  of  '*  Woman's  Friendship." 
Loudon  ;  Geoombeidge  and  Sons,  5,  Patemoster-row, 


PA  R  R'S  LIFE  FILL  S.— 
"  Many  would  fain  occasionally  use  medicine  to  assist 
Nature  in  her  operation,  but  like  a  mariner  at  sea  without 
his  compass,  knowing  not  where  tu  steer,  they  first  try  ctiis, 
and  then  that,  and  meet  with  nothing  but  disappointment;  to 
these,  how  welcome  must  be  the  important  fact,  that  PaRR'S 
LIFE  PILLS  are  now  proved  to  be  all  that  are  required  to 
conquer  disease  and  prolong  life." 

1.  They  increase  the  strength,  whilst  most  other  medicines 
have  a  weakening  effect  up-'U  the  system.  Let  any  one  take 
from  three  to  four  or  sis  Pills  every  2±  hours,  aud,  instead  of 
having  weakened,  they  will  be  found  to  have  revived  the 
animal  spirits,  and  to  have  imparted  a  lasting  strength  to 
the  body. 

2.  In  their  operation  they  go  direct  to  the  disease.  After 
you  have  taken  six  or  twelve  Pills,  you  will  experience  their 
effect :  the  disease  upon  you  will  become  less  and  less  by  every 
dose  jou  take  ;  and  if  you  will  persevere  in  regularly  taking 
from  three  to  six  pills  every  day,  your  disease  will  speedily  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  system. 

None  are  genuine  unless  the  words  "  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  " 
are  in  white  letters  on  a  red  ground,  on  the  Government 
Stamp,  pasted  round  the  bos  ;  also,  the  fac-simiie  of  the  Signa- 
ture of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBERTS  and  Co.,  Crane-court 
Fleet-street,  London,"  on  the  Directions. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  'Jd.,  and  family  packets  at  lU. 
each,  by  all  respectable  mediciue  vendors  tnroughout  the 
world.  Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box.  Sold  by  all 
Cheujiats^ 

M"~ETCALFEasdCo.'sNE\V  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  toe  hairs  not  coming 
loose.— 15.  An  Improved  Ciotbes-Bnish,  that  cleaas  in  a  tijird 
pare  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  i.ot  sof:en  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  aud  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
Brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successtul 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  wi:h  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitaii:y,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  <.>nly  at  .Metcalfe, 
BiNGLET,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Estabhshment,  130  b,  Oxford-street, 
one  door  from  HoUes-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  2s.  per  box. 

Caution. —  Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's," 
adopted  by  some  houses^ 


TURNIP  AND  BARLEY  FARM. 
'T^O  BE  LET,  and  entered  on  at  Lady-day  next, 
J-  a  desirable  BARLEY  and  TURNIP  FARM,  in  Gloucester-  ' 
shire,  of  about  160  acres,  with  a  comfortable  House  for  a  small 
family,  30s.  per  acre  and  tithe  free.  About  50  acres  more  may 
be  bad.  The  South  Wales  Railwav  will  pass  through  the 
Parish.— Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  W Ji.  Middleton,  Post-office, 
Stamford,  Liiicolnsb ire. 

nPHE  HUMAN  HAIR,— Of  the  numerous  compounds 
J-  announced  for  promoting  the  growth  or  reproduction  of 
the  human  hair,  few  survive, even  in  name,  beyond  a  very  Umited 
period,  whilst  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL.  with  a  reptL- 
tation  unparalleled,  is  still  on  the  increase  in  public  estimation. 
The  unprecedented  success  of  this  discovery,  either  in  preserv- 
ing the  Hair  in  its  original  strength  and  beauty,  or  restoring  it 
when  lost,  is  universally  known  and  appreciated ;  and  is  re- 
corded by  testimonials  most  numerous  in  themselves  and  cer- 
tified by  the  highest  authorities.  It  has  obtained  the  'exclusive 
patronage  of  royalty,  not  only  as  regards  our  own  court,  but 
those  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  From  its  exquisite  purity  and 
delicacy,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  hair  of  children,  even 
of  the  most  tender  age.  and  is  constantly  in  use  in  the  nursery 
of  royalty,  and  by  the  families  of  the  nobility  and  aristocracy. 
It  is  aUke  suited  for  either  sex,  and,  whether  employed  to  em- 
bellish the  tresses  of  female  beauty,  or  to  add  to  the  attractions 
of  manly  grace  and  aspect,  will  be  found  an  indispensable  aux- 
iliary to  the  toilet,  both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Price  3s.  6d. 
and  7s. ;  or  family  boEtles  [equal  to  four  smallj,  at  10s.  6d. ;  and 
double  that  size,  21s. 

On  the  wrapper  of  each  bottle  of  the  genoinx  article  are 
these  words,  in  two  lines,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL. 
Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  2^,  Hatton  Garden,  London; 

anri  hv  all  chfrr.j-^'s  and  perfnmers. 

MIGRATION  to  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 

—For  ADELAIDE,  PORT  PHILLIP,  and  SYDNEY,  the 
fine,  Ist-class,  teak-buiitshipORIENTAL,  Capt.J.  P.TAYLOR, 
1000  tons,  coppered  and  copper-fastened;  will  sail  from  the  St, 
Katharine's  Docks  about  the  Sth  March,  calUng  at  Plymouth^ 
This  very  superior  ship  is  fitted  up  expressly  for  the  comfort  and 
accommodation  of  passengers,  with  separate  enclosed  cabins 
of  an  extra  size  for  families  and  married  couples.  She  has 
upwards  of  8  feet  height  in  the  'tween  decks,  which  are 
thoroughly  U^hted  and  ventilated.  The  passage  money 
2!j  guineas  each  adult,  including  bedding  and  mess  utensils. 
There  will  be  a  Ubrary  on  board.  She  has  a  most  magnificent 
poop  and  saloon,  with  elegant  accommodation  for  cabin  passen- 
gers. A  skilful  surgeon  will  proceed  in  the  ship.  For  freight 
or  passage  apply  to  John  PThittaeeb,  78,  Mark-lane;  or  to 
W.  R.  Brufton,  39,  Great  Tower-street,  London. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALANDTcaPE  of  GOOD 
HOPE,  NATAL,  &c. 

PASSE  VGERS  to  the  COLONIES  generally  mav  obtaintheir 
OUTFITS  from  S.  W.  SILVER  and  CO.,  CLuT'HIERS,  &c., 
6Q  andC7,  CORNHILL,  at  wholesale  prices.  SILVER  and  CO. 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  articles  comprised  in  an  outfit, 
to  secure  durability,  so  that  the  Cabin  Folding  Furniture  may 
becjme  permanent  Household  Furniture  on  arrival  in  the  colon  v. 

They  also  engage  PASSAGES,  and  give  ship  sailing  INFOR- 
MATION, bnt  they  neither  recFive  nnr  pay  a  coaan^ission — their 
object  being  to  give  PASSENGERS  who  place  themselves  in 
their  hands  every  beneSt;  and  they  forward  small  packages  for 
their  customers  (gratis)  through  their  AGENTS  in  the  COLO- 
NIES. 

SILVER  and  CO.  give  DRAFTS  on  AUSTRALIA  at  sixty 
days'  sight  of  103!.  for  everv  lO'-'i.  paid  here. 

The  EMIGRANT  Fitring-ont  Branch  is  at  No.  4,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  opposite  the  London  Tavern,  where  a  comfortable  fir-out 
for  male  fnr  female,  including  bidding,  may  be  obtained  for 
FOUR  POUNDS. 

A  Branch  of  each  at  ST.  GEORGE'S-CRESCENT,  LIVER- 
POOL. __^ 

COUGHS  EFFECTUALL  k'  CURED.— BRANDFS 
BRONCHIAL  SEDATIVE:  a  specific  for  Coughs,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma.  Influenza,  and  all  afftctions  of  the  Chest  and 
Tiiroat.  The  influence  of  this  medicine  pursues  the  exact  track 
of  the  inflammatory  action  causing  cough.  First  soothing  the 
glottis  and  epiglottis  (the  organs  of  voice;  its  sedative  ina.ueDce 
passes  along  the  mucous  lining  of  the  windpipe  unto  the 
bronchii,  and  allaying  pulmonary  irritation,  giving  ease  and 
eomforc  to  the  chest — restoring  the  voice  to  its  accustomed 
clearness  and  power.  Price  Is.  lid.  per  packet,  and  2s.  Bd.  per 
bos  ;  equal  in  medicinal  effect  to  two  of  any  other  preparation 
for  coughs,  &c.  &c.  Sold  by  Sangee  and  IIannat,  in  Oxford- 
street  :  and  by  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors 
in  the  Kingdom  ;  or  a  packet  will  be  sent  free  by  post  in  return 
for  15  penny  stamps,  by  tbe  Proprietor's  Agent,  John  Willis,  24, 
East  Temple  Chambers,  Fleet-street,  London. — Agents  wanted. 

lUNTiuNiS  of  the  number  for  SAi'bJUJAY 
LAST,  FEBRUARY  9,  OF 

THE    ATHEt^.^UM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITEBATURFs. 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

a£eviews  of,  with  Exteacts  fbom— 

Considerations  on  the  Frank- 
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By  Rev.  W. 


lin  Expedition. 
Scoiesby. 


Aben  Ezra's  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Esther.  Edited 
by  J.  Zedner. 


History  of  England  during  tbe 
30  Years'  Peace.  By  Harriet 
Martioeau. 

Lives  of  ilahomet  and  his  Suc- 
cessors. By  Washington 
Irving.    [Second  Notice.] 

Letters  of  Junius.  Edited  by 
J.  Wade.    [Second  Notice.] 

Original  Papers. — poetry  :  "  The  People's  Appeal."  By 
Frances  Biown — The  British  Museum  Liorary — Mr.Thomp 
son's  '  Austria.' 

Our  "Weekly  Gossip. — New  Arctic  Expedition- Death  o^ 
Mr.  John  Caldecott— Funeral  of  the  Danish  Poet  Ochleu* 
schlii'ger — Death  of  Miller,  the  American  Prophet — Dr* 
Chalmers'  Pension — Sale  at  Marlborough  House  — New 
Edition  of  King  Alfred's  Works— The  Egyptian  Challenge 
— St.  Peiersburgh  Magnetical  Observatory. 

Societies. — Royal  Institution  (Mr.  Faraday  '  On  the  Electri- 
city of  the  Air 'J— Geological  (Mr,  Prestwich  *0n  the  Base- 
ment Bed  of  the  London  Clay  ')— Entomological. 

Pine  ^rts. — Exhibition  of  Modem  Art  at  the  British  Insti- 
tution. 

Fine  Art  G-ossip. — Mosaic  of  Autun  —  Lectures  at  the 
Royal  Academy — Death  of  Schadow,  the  German  Sculptor- 

GSusic  and  the  Drama. — Drury-lane  Theatre  (Schil- 
kr  s  *  Fiesco  *)— Olympic  ("A  Dead  Take-iu"J — Strand 
('  The  Miser')— Haymarket — Sadler's  WelU— Surrey. 

ZVXuslcal  and  Bramatlc  Gossip. —  Sebastian  Bach 
Society— Ciiamber_Concerts—M.  Scribe's  'Tempest* — '  Le 
Prophete'  in  Paris — Death  of  M.  Alizard — Opera  Ramours, 

miscellanea. — New  Houses  of  Parliament — British  Institu- 
tion. 

Order  Tae  Athenaenzn  of  any  Bookseller. 


Priuted  by  WiLLiAH  Bbadbcrt.  of  No.  l.\  Upper  Wcbum-pliure,  In  tae 
t&tiah  of  Si.  Pancras,  and  F&sdb&ice  .Utlleit  KTim,  ot  I^o.  7>  Ctiurch- 
row,  Stose  Newix^ia.!,  Dom  m  tbe  County  or  .Uiddleici.  Friutere,  at  their 
odicc  m  Lomberi-otreet,  ia  the  Precinct  of  \V mtelnai  s,  m  tue  City  of 
Loudoa;  and  piiQii^bed  by  them  at  the  U^ce,  No.  s.  Charles-street,  la  tbe 
pani.i  Oi  ^L.  Psnl'*,  Coven t-t:ardeo,  in  tlie  said  couoiy,  where  all  Adver- 
tiarmeots  auO  CummuniCAtious  arc  ta  be  assbbssbd  to  IBB  hsiroft. 
—  SaICKDAT,  FSB&UABT   16,15)0. 
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A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  Hews -The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 
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[Price  6d. 


Agricultural  Society  ofEoKland  125  e 

AquHtics.  tanks  for 120  6 

Barley.  Perunaa V2n  b 

Beaus,  Kidnry ., }I6  a 

Beef  manufaciure  121   c 

Bee8.loieeJ 120  6 

Birds,  food  of. lis  k 

Botanical  Society   119  6 

Brick  and  ti)emaliin°:  102  a 

Calendar,  Horticultiu^    114  e 

Carts 134  6 

Cattle,  to  feed   121  c— li"J  6 

Celery,  value  of  white    113  a 

Cockroaches,  new  breed  of  ....  IIS  b 

Conifers,  sale  oi      Ijq  e 

Da'.ry  mana^eaient  at  Holatein  125  b 

Dendrobmm  specioHum   115  a 

Di^gin^,  cost  of  I:;;  c 

Diseases  of  plants Ill  b. 

Drainins  a  d^ad  level    lf^2  e 

Eakianihos  at  Hong  Kon?....  116  6 

Haigrowini- 124  6 

Flowers.    Chevreui's    arranjje- 

ment  of 116  e 

Puchsia%  select  120  c 

Garden  walks  H5  c 

Gas  injurious  to  trees   118  e 

Goose berrie*.  "elect 120  e 

Grspss,  origin  of  Hamburgh..   US  c 

Horses  and  o:(cn 1J4  c 

HorticQitural  Society 113  a 

Hoxtable  (Mr.)  audbispiss  ..  i;?l  6 

Ice  plant,  to  grow  '...,,  ICt)  c 

Iron  work,  paint  for i:0   c 

Lawns,  to  kill  MoEs  on li:i)  e 


Lianean  Society 119  6 

Manure.  Dond  mud  as IIS  6 

—  tank  for  liquid 124  a 

Melons,  to  irow  in  pots   120  c 

Most,  to  kill ICO  c 

Notes  o' a  travelier llfi  6 

Oxen  e.  horses ijj  e 

Paint  for  iron  work liO  c 

Pheasants  hTbrid 125  a— 12S  b 

Piffi.  andilr.  Huitable    1216 

Pineapples.  Cayenne Oi  c 

Plants,  d'ieaies  .'f Ufi  i 

—  ^roupin^of   ur  c 

—  descent  o;  tUe  sap  in  ... .   1176 

—  to«-n lis  c 

Plant  culuvat  on.  high. .  il5  c— 117  a 

Plou-hinar,  subsoil  124  6 

Pond  mud,  value  of 118  6 

Rents,  reuuct'on  of. 124  c 

Roses,  cassification  of lis  c 

Sap.  descent  of  the 11/6 

Smith     ( Mr.) ,    of    Hopetocn, 

death  of  119  6 

Soot,toepply ijfi  6 

St.  Pcterffbarsh,  winter  at  ....  119  a 
Tankfjr  aquarcs liu  6 

—  for  manure 121  a 

Tile  and  brick  making 122  a 

Trees,  gas  iDJurious  to us  c 

—  cressine  for  wounds  in  ..  l>i  c 

Yesetables.  select    117  6 

VUiagwdeoins 11"  h 

"^  ines.  to  manare 119  a 

Walks,  janlen  Ui  e 

Winter  at  St.  Pelersbureh 119  a 
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T>ANUNCULUSE3  and  ANEMONES  should  be 
~L^  planted  without  delay.  By  addressing  as  under,  fice  named 
varieties  can  be  had.  post  free,  for  6s..  95  .  and  \2s.  per  dozen 

I.MPORTED  SEEDS.— German  Asters,  Stocks,  Zmnias, 
Larkspurs,  ttc.,  2s.  Qd.  per  named  assortmeut.  CHOICE 
AXXUaLS,  25  varieties,  post  free,  os. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Ranunculuses,  Carnations,Picotees, 
PinKs,  Dahlias.  &c-  can  be  had  by  lorwardiDg  two  post  stamps! 

Address,  Cabey  Ttso,  Florist,  ttc,  Wallingford,  Berks, 

ROSES. 

KOSES  established  in  24  pots  for  immediate  forcing. 
(See  ca:alogue  for  two  penny  stamps.)  Hjbrid  Perpetuals, 
the  finest  of  ali  for  this  purpose,  \l.  per  dozen. 
H^Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 

SEEDS. — A    few    select    Seeds    from     the    original 
raisers,   which  have  now  for  several  years    given   such 
general  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  groivn'them,  viz.  : 

Elletson's  (true)  large  ilammotn  or  April  ^bite  Broccoli. 

Ellets.jn's  (true)  improved  Wilcove  White  Broccoli. 

Lindsa_\'s  imperial  crimson  Dwarf  Beet. 

Usher's  "  Exquisite"  Curled  Parsley. 

Metcalfe's  improved  Dwarf  Walcheren  Broccoli. 

Telford's  superb  early  D«"arf  Cabbage. 
Theab 'vemay  be  had  at  Is.  each,  or  the  six  sorts  for  5s.,  in 
Post-office  order  or  postage  stamps,  on  application  to  Willia.m 
Mat,  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  W.  il.  begs  to  refer 
to  former  Chronicles  for  his  Advertisements  of  select  Pansy, 
Cineraria,  Antirrhinum,  and  Hollyhock  Seeds  ;  also  to  his 
superb  collection  of  hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.  Holl.vhocks.  &c. 

HE  READING  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— Strong 
Plants,  3  years  old,  is.  per  100 ;  2  years  old,  strong,  os.  per 
100.     No  charge  for  package.     The  abore  is  decidedly  the  best 
kind  of  ASPARAGUS,  a  large  quantity  being  sentannually 
at  a  high  price  to  Covent-garden  Market.     With  small  orders 
a  remittance   by  Post-office    order,  or  penny  postage  stamps, 
will  oblige. 
Fine  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  plants,  Is.  6d..per  100. 
New  Prolific  Hautbois  Strawberries,  5s.  per  100. 

Address,  JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS,  Keading.  Beras. 

PELARGONIUMS    AND    NEW  PLANTS,  MANY  OF  THEM 
FROM  CALIFORNIA  AND  CHINA. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  hy  Ap- 
•  pointment  Flobist  to  Hzb  Majestt  the  Qcteen,  and 
to  His  MAJtsTT  the  King  of  Saxont,  bees  to  say  that  his 
CATALOGUE  OF  PELARGONIUMS  AND"NEW  PLANTS  is 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 


OYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. , 

The  foUovring  are  the  days  appointed  for  the  Exhibitions  i 
at  the  Gardens  this  season. 

GENER.\L  EXHIBITIONS-Wednesdats  Mav  8,  June  12  ' 
and  July  3.  AMERICAN  PLANTS— Satuhdats" May  25  and  I 
June  1.  I 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens  by  orders  from  Fellows  I 
of  the  Society  ;   price,  on  or  before  Saturday,   April  27th,  -is.  ] 
each  ;  after  that  day  5s.,  and  on  the  days  of  Exhibition  7s.  Gd. 
each. 

N-B.— Fruit  will  be  exhibited  on  June  12  and  July  3.         ( 


"PXHIBITION    OF    CAMELLIA    JAPONICA.— 
-LJ    A  Collection  of  these  beautiful  Exotics  is  now  in  bloom 
at  Chandlee  and  Son's  Nursery,  Yatishall,  London. 
Admittance  gratis. 


VERBENA—"  WONDERFUL." 

G     MOORE  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  this  ] 
•  to  his  Advertisemenc  of  the  2d  inst. 

Perry  Barr,  near  Birmingham,  Feb.  23. 


QCUTCH  FIK  SEEDLINGS. —  The  Subscribers 
<J  have  still  to  dispose  of  from  three  to  four  millions  of  '^  vear 
Seedling  SCOTCH  FIRS,  partly  from  native  and  partly  from 
common  seed,  prices  of  which  (varying  accordini;  to  quantity 
taken),  may  be  bad  ou  application.— Howj>en  Bbothees  In- 
verness Nurseries,  Feb.  20.  ' 

N.B.  Inverness    has  direct  communication  by  steam   with 
London,  Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  &.c. 

"a  Van  GEERi',  NuRSERY.MAN  and  Florist,  Ghen^, 
-i-i.  Belgium,  begs  to  inform  bis  friends  and  the  trade 'Gene- 
rally, that  cis  New  Catalogue  of  Plants  for  1850,  is  just  published 
and  may  be  obtained  oq  application  to  his  Ageuts,  pETHAirand' 
Blaceith,  Cox  and  Hammond's  Quays,  Lower  Thames^tree^ 
London.  —  Ghent,  Feb.  23. 


TO  NURSEKY3IEN,  FLOKISTS,  AND  OTHERS, 


CdOICE  FRUITS,  &c.  &e.. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
geutlemen  now  about  planting  or  repleuishing  their  Fruit 
and  Kitchen  Gardens  to  the  folio^viog  choice  arrioles  : 
TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

T.  and  Co.  beg  to  announce  thsy  are  now  executing  orders 
for  the  above  in  fine  strong  Caaes  of  the  same  stock  as  they  had 
the  honour  of  supplying  Her  Majesty's  Gardens  and  most  of  the 
Nobility.     15s.  per  mo. 

Fine  large  WHITE  RASPBERRY.  3s.  per  dozen. 

CORN' WELL'S  VICTORIA  DITTO,  12s.  6<f.  per  100. 

PEACaES,^  NECTARINES,  AND  APRICOTS,  3  years 
trained,  and  forward  for  beariug.  5s.  each. 

CHERRIES  AND  PLUMS.  SVears  trained,  3s.  Cd,  each. 

PEARS  AND  APPLES,  tine  Espalier,  24s.  per  dozen. 

The  above  are  of  the  most  select  kinds,  and  wortced  from  the 
Stock  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  are  war- 
TrtDttd  correct  to  their  sorts. 

STDRMER  AND  ANGLESEA  PIPPIN,  fine  EspaUer,  245. 
per  dozen  ;  Standards,  Is.  Gd.  ;  Dwarfs  Is.  each. 

GOOSEBBRKIES,  in  12  of  the  best  kinds  selected  for  size 
and  flavour,  5s.  per  dozen, 

CURRANTS,  improved  large  White  Dutch,  5s.  per  dozen- 

DITTO,  Black  Naples,  5s.  per  dozen. 

DITTO,  large  Red  Grape,  is.  per  dozen. 

STRAWBERRIES. —  .Myatt's     Eleanor,     10s.    Bd.  ;    Globe, 
7s.  Gd. ;     Pine   Apple,   5s. ;     Prolific,    5s  ;    Mammota,    7s.  Gd.  ; 
British  Qaeen,  os.  Gd. ;    Cuthifl's  Black  Prince,   10s   Gd. ;  Coul  | 
Late  Scaret,  3s.  Gd-  per  loO,  with  many  other  fine  sorts. 

KHUBARB.-Myatt'8Linna3us,ls.6d.:  Mitchell's  Prince  Albert, 
Is.  Gd. ;  Myatfs  Vicioria,  Is.  each.  Tobolsk  (earliest),  ^s.to  12s'. 
perdozun. 

ASPARAGUS.— Giant  (strong),  2  and  3  jears,  2$.  Gd.  and 
3s.  Gd.  per  lnO. 

SEAlvALE  (strong).  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

WHITETHORN,  3  years  old,  very  fine  and  clean,  2s.  €d. 
per  lOuO  ;  line  2  and  3  years  transplanted,  6s.  Gd.  andSs.  Gd.  per 
1000. 


OETHAM  AND  BLACKITH  (late"  John  Betham), 
Paper  ^-^  CosTOii-HocsE,  Shipping.  Insoeance.  and  Ge.n-fbal  Foe- 
WAHDi.NG  Agents,  beg  to  inform  the  above  that  they  cootinue 
to  receive  and  forward  consignments  of  Pian-s,  Seeds,  and 
General  Merchandize,  wi;h  due  regard  to  economy  and  expedi- 
tion. Constant  communication  maintained  with  ail  the  Contil 
nental  Nurseries,  and  information  given  re'^pecung  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  vessels.— Address,  Cos  and  Hammond's 
Quays,  Lower  Thames-street,  London. 


T^£xNDLt.'S    DESCRIPTIVE     CATALOGUE    OF 
JlV  seeds  can  still  be  obtainec 
penny  stamps,  to  pay  the  postage. 


'  SEEDS  can  still  be  obtained  gsatis,  on  receipt  of  two 


Opinions  of  the  Phess. 

Dr.  LisDLET,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Dec.  22, 1849,  says 

''This  contains  lists  of  good  vegetables^  iciikusefvl  notes 

appended  to  the  names  of  many  of  the  soHs-    *  .     .     .     It 

is  a  well^armnged  Catalogue,  and  mill  be  found  of  service 

to  all  purchasers  of  Seeds, ''^ 

The  Editor  of  "  The  Midland  Florist,"  for  January,  1850,  says, 
''  We  have  jiist  received  the  General  Catalogue  of  Gar- 
den, Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds,  sold  hy  William  E. 
Rendu  aiid  Co.,  Ply  mouth,  which,  from  its  excellence,  well 
Tiierits  something  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  happy 
shall  vje  be  from  time  to  time  {with  Messrs.  RendWs  pej'- 
mission)  to  extract  some  of  its  valuable  information  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  .  .  ,  The  Flower  Seed  List 
is  pecidiarly  compi'ehemive,  and  gives  to  each  -variety  its 
scientific  nam£,  hardihood,  time  of  duration,  colour 
heiglit,  and^  time  offlowenng.  Our  readers  will  thus  see 
tuat,  from  its  immense  utilif.y,  we  can  scarcely  say  too  much 
in  its  recommendation  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  tlie  name  of 
the  emiiicTit  firm  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  every 
article  tkey  send  out  will  not  only  be  true  to  namCy  InU 
also  of  the  best  possible  quality." 

Apply  to  WiLLiAH  £.  Resdle  and  Co., 
Seed  Merchants.  Plymouth. 


MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT  RHUBARB 
still  has  its  supremacy  over  all  other  kinds  for  its  extra- 
ordinary earliaess,  delicious  flavour,  and  splendid  red  colour  ; 
also  a  most  prolific  bearer  and  free  grower,  with  large  stalks. 
For  early  forcing  it  far  suTi-asses  every  other  variety.  For 
making  wine-,  preserves,  and  all  culinary  purposes,  it  is 
an  inestimable  production.  Strong  one- year  planted  roots  Is.  6d. 
each  ;  also  Myatt's  Linnasus,  Is.  Gd. ;  and  Victoria,  9d.  The 
usual  allowance  to  the  trade.  Post-office  orders  made  payable 
to  William  Mitchell,  Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex,  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention.  N.B.  The  above  is  from  four  to  five 
weeks  earlier  than  the  well-known  Victoria, 


SAMUEL  FUN^EY  and  CO.'S  NEW  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  wiU  be  for- 
warded ixratis  on  the  receipt  of  two  peony  stamps  fur  postage. 
In  formiug  our  Collections  of  Seeds  we  have  taken  special  care 
to  include  a'l  the  select  and  most  approved  kinds,  and  such  as 
we  can  contidentlv  recommend. 

Of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  our  Collections  contain  a  full 
supply  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  largest  establishment,  and 
the  kinds  and  quantities  tor  each  collection  are  stated.  Ko.  1, 
21.  JOs.  ;  No.  2,  11.  10s. ;  No.  3,  II.  ;  aod  No.  4,  12s  Gd. 

Of  FLO^VER  SEEDS,  we  have  included  all  the  most  choice 
and  showy  kinds,  particularly  those  we  know  to  succeed  well 
in  the  north,  and  a  full  list  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  German 
Seeds,  imported  direct  in  sealed  packets,  with  prices. 

A  Collection  of  100  packets  of  the  best  hardy  and 
half-hardy  kinds  for 15s.  Od. 

Ditto  of  50  ditto        ditto        ditto    ...      8    0 

Ditto  ot  25  ditto        ditto        ditto    ...      5     0 

"We  particularly  recommend  this  Catalogue  to  residents  in 
the  north,  as  they  ivill  be  enabled  to  purchase  to  advantage. 
All  orders  delivered  free  of  carriage  at  any  oi  the  railway 
stations  between  Newcastle  and  York,  Rerwick  and  Carlisle, 
and  by  steam-b^'at  to  London,  Hull,  Whitby,  Leith,  Dundee, 
and  Aberdeen.  Railway  and  water  communication  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

SiitczL  FiasLY  and  Co.,  Gateshead,  near  Xewcastle-on-Tyne 


THE  FINEST  CARNATIONS,  PXCOTEES,  AND 
PINKS. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Ext-ensive  and  Celebrated  Col- 
lection of  the  above  are  this  season  unusually  strong  and 
healthy,  and  are  ready  for  sending  out,  in  fine  weil-rootcd 
plants,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdwm,  or  for  exportation, 
at  the  following  prices  : 
25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carnations 

and  Picotees  ...  ...  ...  ...         £5    0    0 

12  pairs        do.  do.  do.  ...  ...  2  10    0 

(Including  their  fine  Red-eyed  Picotee,  "  The  Gem," 

by  far  the  most  perfect  Picotee  yet  raised,  and 

shewn  in  all  the  winning  stands  at  the  Metropolitan 

Exhibitions  during  last  season.) 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of  do.     do.     ..^^,,-      3    0    0 

12  do.  do"  do.  do.  do.        iJ.  4ts,  to  1  10     0 

Fine  mixed  border  ditto — per  dozen  pairs  ...  0  12    0 

True  old  Clove — per  pair  ...  ...  ...  0    2    0 

PINKS,  finest  first-class  show  flowers,  12s.,  ISs.,  and  24s.  per 
dozen  pairs. 

PANSIES,  the  finest  first-class  show  flowers,  comprising  all 
those  exhibited  in  the  winning  stands  at  the  Metropolitan  Exhi- 
bitions, iOs.  to  ISs.  per  dozen,  well  established  in  small  pots, 
or  per  post,  free. 

Camellias  of  the  newest  and  bestkinds,  with  flower-buds, 
30s.  per  dozen. 

CINERARIAS,  do.         do.,  12s.  to  ISs.  per  dozen. 

ERICaS,  comprising  the  best  springs  flowering  kinds,  12s.  to 
ISs.  per  dozen. 

ROSES,  Standards,  Half-standards,  andDwarfs, of  thefinest 
kinds  in  cultivation,  l2s.  to  15s.  per  dozen. 

30  packets  of  new  and  very  choice  Flower  Seeds,  Gs.  per 
post,  free. — Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth.  


^^  PLANTING  SEASON. 

ALFRED  BALSTON  begs  to  inform  planters  he  has 
still  a  large  proporiion  of  his  Niu'sery  Stock  to  dispose 
of.  which,  in  consequence  uf  having  relinquished  the  trade,  he 
ofiers  at  very  reduced  prices.  The  Stock  comprises  every 
variety  of  ORNAMENTAL,  FRUIT,  and  FOREST  TREES, 
and  all  the  best  kind  of  SHRUBS  in  cultivation,  no  expence 
having  been  spared  in  the  collection,  and  from  t:-e  light  nature 
of  the  soil  In  which  it  has  grown,  the  plants  have  aU  a  mass 
of  fibrous  root,  which  causes  them  to  grow  most  luxuriantly 
after  being  transplanted, 

A.B.  particularly  recommends  the  following  :  Common  Laurel, 
9  inches  to  1  foot,  15s.  ;  1  to  2  feet,  30s. ;  2  to  4  feet,  iOs. ;  4  to  (i 
feet,  SOs.  per  1000.  Portugal  Laurels.  1  to  2  feet,  IOs.  per  100. 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  1  to  2  feet,  SOs.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  60s. ;  4  to 
5  feet,  100s.  per  100.  Ghent  Azaleas  of  all  the  finest  kindsj 
specimen  plan:s,  is.  Gd.  each  ;  smaller  ditto,  Gs.  per  dozen. 
Rhododendron  campanulatum,  caucasicum,  catawbiense,  ic, 
luOs.  per  100.  Standard  Ruses  of  all  the  finest  sorts,  12s.  per 
dozen.  A  large  stock  of  Evergreen  Oak  in  pots  and  trans- 
planted ;  also  common  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Birch,  Berberis, 
Hornbeam,  Privet,  ifcc. 

Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  remittances.  Orders  amount- 
ing to  51.  delivered  free.— Poole  .^'u^5ery,  Dorset, 


jV/J  E3SRS.  J.  AND  H.  BROWN  ufier  to  the  NobUity 
1»X  and  Gentry  the  following  plants,  ic,  which  they  can  for- 
ward from  Loudon  to  any  pare. 

Choice  Fbuit  Tbees, 
Fine  Dwarf  and  Standard  Trained  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apriiots,   Plura=,  Pears,   and  Cheixies  ;  the  best   and 
most  approved  sorts  of  these  respecuve  kinds,  true  to 

name,  2s.  Gd.  each,  or,  per  dozen  24 

Untrained  or  maiden  ditto.  Is,  Gd.  each,  or,  per  dozen  , ,  15 
Fine  GouseberrieS;  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  per  dozen  3 
Strong  Vines,  Figs,  and  Apples,  per  dozen  . .         . .  15 

Filberts,  new,  thin  shell  and  red  skin,  per  doz. 
Cryptomeri<i  japonica  and  6  Choice  Hardy  Finns,  for  10 

Glycine  sinensis,  extra  fine  in  pots,  15  to  30  feet  each     , , 
25  Azaleas,  new  hardy  Belgian  varieties,  on  their  own 

roots,  wiih  flower-buds,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  , .  20 

25  American  Azaleas,  do,  do,  do.  15 

6  Andromedas  of  sorts,  including  floiibunda 

6  Kalmias,  and  G  Ledums,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name         . .  10 

25  Hardy  American  Shrubs,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name      , .  10 

12  Rhododendrons,  including  scarlet,  white,  and  rose, 

hardy  varieties  . ,         ^  jo 

New  Hurdy  Yellow  Rhododendrons,  each  7s.'  Gd.  to  10 

Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  extra  fine,  with  30  to  50  bloom 

buds,  each 2s.  6d.  to    3 

6  Fine  Hardy  Magnolias,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10 

Hardy  Heaths  a,ud  Vacciuiums,  ditto  ditto,  per  doz, . .  3 
Pdssifloras,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse,  each  , ,  , ,  1 
50  Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  by  name  , ,  . .  16 
12  Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name,  in  nots  , .  9 
Standard  and  half-scandard  Roses,  per  dozen.  12s.  and  15 
Green  and  Black  Tea  plants,  quite  hardy,  per  dozen      , .  15 

Cliinbiog  Roses,  of  sorts,  p^r  doz.  ' g 

Bourbon  Roses,  superior  sorts,   Rose  La  Reine  and  Perl 

petual  Queen,  for  planting  in  beds,  per  dozen  . .  10 

12  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  one  of  a  sort,  blooming  plants..  25 
12  Choice  Camellias,  byname,  ditto  ditto  .,  30 

50  Choice  Greeuhouse  Plants,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name     . .  45 

24  Choice  Ericas,  one  of  a  sort,  byname  ..         ..  15  .0 
First-rate  Show  Pinks,  per  dozen  Gs.  and    9    0 
First-iate  Carnations  and  Picotees,  per  dozen     9s.  and  12 
First-rate  Pansies,  per  dozen            . .            ..     Gs.  and    9 
Cinerarias   and   Calceciariae,    show  varieties,   strong 

plants,  per  dozen  ...  ...  ...  9s.  to  12 

Verbenas  and  Petunias,  best  new  sorts,  per  dozen      .,     5 
12  Pagonies,  new  white,  pink,  and  blusb,  of  sorts  ,.    S 

25  Choice  Haidy  Herb^iceous  Plants,  i:amed        ,,        ..7 
Flower  Seeds,  IS  papers,  as. ;  oG  ditto,  IOs. ;  of  the  most  ap- 
proved varieties,  sent  free  by  post.    Also  Catalogues  for  1850. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London.  Feb.  23. 


ORAiNGE,  LEMON,  Li.UE,  CITRON,  AND 
SHADDOCK  TREES.— The  iitst  importation  ot  the  above 
Trees,  in  most  excellent  and  healthy  condition,  has  arrived 
from  Italy.  They  are  from  2  to  4  feet  high  in  the  stems,  very 
straight,  and  possess  strong  grafts,  and  wili  make  splendid 
trees  in  two  or  three  years  ;  from  12s.  to  2:s,  each.  Thev  may 
be  seen  at  A,  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Warehouse 
IS,  Pall-mall,  London.  Also  Catalonian,  Azorian,  and  Arabian 
Jessamine  Plants.  The  Double  Italian  Tuberose  Roots  are 
£tiii  on  sale,  is.  per  dozen. 
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TO  PEAE  GROWERS. 

KEN^  LANGELIER,  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  begs  to 
state  that  he  has  stUl  to  dispose  of,  Trees  of  BEURKb 
ST  HELIER,  a  verv  valuable  sort  for  its  long  teeping  and 
meltine  qualities.  Also  BEURRE  DELAVAL,  as  ^ell  as 
GABOURELLE  SEEDLING,  which  is  a  great  bearer,  and  tit 
for  kitchen  use.  .  .  .  ^  r,-  „ 
R.  L.  -n-ishes  to  draw  the  attention  of  amateurs  to  his  nn. 
riTalled  Collection,  of  which  the  trees  are  of  unusual  vigour 
K.  L.  can  meet  any  orders  for  what  has  been  before  advertised 
in  this  Paper. 


6  per  packet. 

0  „ 

0  » 

0  „ 

0  „ 

0  „ 

0 

0 

0  „ 

0  „ 
6 


SAPFRON  WALDEN. 
SUPERB  COLLECTION  OF  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 
T/l/'ILLIAM  CHATER  has  a  large  and  healthy  stock 
V\     of  his  unequalled  co.lection  of  this  splendid  flower,  and 
can  supplv  good  strong  plants  that  will  bloom  well  nest  autumn. 
For  particulars,  see  printed  Catalogue,  which  may  be  had  on 
application  by  enclosing  a  postage  stamp.      Plants  warranted 
true  to  name'    A  remittance  requested  on  delivery  of  plants. 
Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Satiron  Walden. 


BROilHAM.HALL  GREEX-FLESH    MELON   IS  THE 
FINEST  FLAVOURED  IN  THE  WORLD. 

EDWARD  TILEY  having  become  possessed  of  the 
whole  stock  of  Seed  of  that  very  superior  MELON 
called  "BROMHAM-HALL  GREEK-FLESH  MELON,"  he  is 
now  sending  out  good  sound  Seeds  at  2s.  ed.  per  packet  ot 
6  seeds;  larger  do.  of  15  scedv,  53.  per  packet.  For  further 
particulars  of  the  above,  see  Advertisement  in  this  rafev, 
February  9th.  Also  the  following  fine  varieties  can  be  highly 
recommended :  ^* 

Queen  Melon 1 

Bowood  Green-flesh 1 

Beechwood     do l 

"Windsor  Prize  do ^ 

Emperor  . .        » .        ■  •        •  •        ' '    ^ 

Fleming's  Trentham  Hybrid  . .  . .  1 
Duncan's  Green-fleeh  do.  improved  . .  1 
Hampton-court  Green-flesh  . .        "    i 

Egyptian  do.  do.  improved    . .    1 

FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBERS. 

Victory  of  Bath         2 

Gordon's  White  Spine         1 

Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite 2  , 

A  packet  of  each  of  the  three  varieties.  5s. ;  if  preferred,  also 
a  packet  of  Bromham-hall  Melon  wUl  be  included  with  the 
three  Cucumbers  for  7s.  j  t^,     •  . 

Sold  by  Edward  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  i  ionst, 
16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath.  A  remittance  must  accompany  the 
order,  either  in  cash  or  penny  postage  stamps. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  ORNAMENT  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 
Send  24  penny  postage  stamps  to 

JOHN  REID,  Mount  Scilla  Nursery,  near  Chippen- 
ham, Wilts,  and  in  return  vou  will  receive  12  Roots  of 
DOUBLE  LILT  OF  THE  VALLEY,  post  free,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  graceful  habit  and  delicate  appear- 
ance of  the  above  Flower  render  it  equally  suitable  for  the 
Suburban  Villa  and  the  Nobleman's  Parterre  ;  while  the  deli- 
cious perfiome  it  possesses  will  make  it  indispensable  in  the 
Lady's  Posy  and  the  Drawing-room  Bouquet. 

SEED  POTATOES, 

CHARLES  SHARPE  has  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  he  has  got  the  under-mentioned  sorts  of 
P0T.4T0ES  to  offer  again  this  season,  which  have  for  the  last 
four  successive  years  given  general  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  first  six  sorts  are  very  early  and  pro- 
ductive ;  those  marked  thus  -  are  the  best  sorts  for  Frame 
Forcing ;  they  are  offered  at  the  following  prices,  packing 
included:  Per  bushel  of  6G  lbs. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  MELONS. 

EDWARD  TILEY  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that 
he  will  give  a  PRIZE  of  One  Guinea  for  the  beet 
BROMHAM  HALL  MELON  exhibited  at  the  Chiswick  Exhi- 
bition in  July ;  and  One  Guinea  for  the  best  Bromham 
Hall  Melon  exhibited  at  the  Regent's  Park  Exhibition  in  July. 
The  money  will  be  paid  to  the  Committee  before  the  exhi- 
bition. The  above  will  prove  to  be  the  best  Melon  ever  yet  sent 
out.  Sold  in  packets,  seven  seeds,  2s.  Gd.j  by  Edwabd  Tiley, 
Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist,  16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath. 
A  remittance  must  accompany  the  order,  either  in  cash  or 
penny  postage  stamps  to  the  amount^ 


Per  bushel  of  56  lbs. 
'Early  Oxford  Potatoes  ...  8s.    Early  Mauleys;      ... 
•Early  Round  Frame      ...    83.    Early  Cockneys     ... 
Early  Ash.leaved  Kidney    83.    Fox's  Seedling      ... 

Second  Early  Potatoes  for  Winter  and  Spring  use 
American  Native  Potatoes    5s.  I  Kentish  Pink  Kidney 

York  Regents        6s.  |  Forty  Fold 

Orders  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receip;ol  a  Post-office  order, 
and  great  care  will  be  taken  to  ensure  their  safe  delivery.  A 
liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade.— Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire. 

UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OF  VERBENAS,  FUCHSIAS, 
DAHLIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  PETUNIAS,  &c. 

GS.VIITH'S  Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
•  contains  the  very  best  selections  of  the  above  ;  with  a 
useful  note  and  a  marked  List  of  the  best  Verbenas  for  exhi- 
bition in  pots,  with  mode  of  training,  and  what  is  of  great 
importance  to  exhibitors,  the  time  of  stopping  back,  so  as  to  catch 
a  sheet  of  bloom  when  it  may  be  required  ;  with  descriptions 
of  his  superb  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Verbsnas,  Petunias,  <fcc.  ;  and 
will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  ot  one  postage  stamp.— 
ToHington  Nursery,  Homsey,  Islington. 


RENDLE'S  TRUE  WILLCOVE  BROCCOLI.— 
This  superior  variety  has  been  proved  hy  thousands  to 
le  the  best  late  sort  in  cultivation,  and  can  he  recommended 
with  much  confidence.  We  have  saved  a  small  quantity 
this  season  on  our  own  grounds,  from  some  of  the  finest 
heads  ever  seen  ;  price  Is.  per  packet,  free  by  post. 

V  Twenty  packets  to  the  Trade  for  12s.,  or  50  for  21.103.     It 
will  give  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

Oiti-  cOiii'imrcial  stam})  is  on  eich packet. 

COLE'S  SUPERB  RED  CELERY,  Is.  per  packet. 

Apply  to  WiLLlAil  E.  Rendle  and  Co., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 


FRUIT  TREES  and  SHRUBS  AT  HALF  PRICE, 
NOW  ON  SALE  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS,  BY 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  PLYMOUTH. 

In  consequence  of  the  South  Devon  Railway  Com- 
pany having  taken  away  a  large  portion  of  our  Union- 
road  Nursery,  we  are  compelled  to  make  some  exten- 
sive ALTERATIONS,  and  as  the  ichole  of  the  ground  must 
be  cleared  withiti  four  weeks,  we  have  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  ofil'ering  the  stock  at  half  the  usual  prices. 

PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and  APRICOTS.— Dwarf  (rained 
trees,  2s.  Qd.  each ;  smaller  ditto.  Is.  6J.  each  ;  nice  cut  backs, 
Is.  each.  A  few  very  large  trained  trees  in  a  bearing  state, 
from  bs.  to  7s.  dd.  each,  comprising  Royal  George,  Noblesse, 
Chancellor,  Newington,  and  some  of  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 

PEARS. — Several  hundred  fine  round-headed  trees  at  Is.  6d. 
each,  worth  3s.  6(7.  and  bs.  each,  comprising  all  the  best  sorts  in 
cultivation. 

GRAPE  VINES.— All  the  best  sorts,  4  to  6  feet.  Is.  M.  each. 

ARBUTUS.— Fiue  plants  in  pots,  12  to  18  inches,  5s.  per  doz. 

ILEX  OAK.— Fine  plants  in  pots,  and  bushy,  from  15  inches 
to  24  inches  in  height,  bs.  per  dozen,  worth  Is.  each.  Four, 
year-old  seedlings,  out  of  iDoxes,  sixpence  per  doz. 

BOX  EDGING,  Si  per  yard. 

RASPBERRIES,  "Be.ndle's  Laeoe  Beehive."— This  is  a 
large  handsome  variety,  very  prolific,  and  delicious  flavour, 
and  has  given  the  most  complete  satisfaction.  Strong  Canes, 
2O3.  per  100,  or  3s.  per  doz.     "  Tooele's  FASioLrr,"  10s.  per  100. 

CEDARS  OF  LEBANON.— We  have  a  large  stock  of  these 
in  pots.  Good  plants,  3  feet,  S6s.  per  dozen.  Large  handsome 
plants  in  pots,  4  to  6  feet,  5s.  each ;  or  one  quarter  the  price 
usually  charged. 

BLACK  NAPLES  CURRANTS.— Very  superior  to  the  old 
sort,  6s.  per  dozen. 

GOOSBBEKRIES.— Some  of  the  very  best  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, 30s.  per  100. 

PORTUGAL  LAURELS.— An  immense  stock  will  be  sold 
unusually  low.  Fine  plants,  18-inch,  bushy,  20s.  per  100  ;  3  feet, 
30s.  per  180  ;  4  feet,  4i)s.  per  lOO. 

BERBERIS,  otMAHONIAaQUIFOLIA.— Averylargequan. 
titv,  IS  inches,  16s.  per  100.  This  is  a  fine  shrub  for  underwood. 

Weigela  rosea,  strong  plants,  12  inches,  63.  per  dozen  ;  Par- 
nettia  roucronata  and  floribunda,  6s.  per  doz. ;  Ribes,  double 
red,  and  albidum,  strong  plants,  IS  inches,  93.  per  dozen. 

Remittance,  or  reference  in  London,  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

All  orders  above  hi.  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any  of  the  stations  on  the  South  Devon,  Bristol  and 
Exeter,  or  Great  Western  Railways.  Steamers  from 
this  port  to  London,  Dublin,  Cork,  Falmouth,  Belfast 
and  Glasgow,  three  times  a  u'cek. 

The  South  Devon  Railway  is  now  open  to  Plymouth,  the 
Station  being  adjoining  our  premises.  For  Catalogues,  and 
further  information,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 
FIRST  ORDERS  WILL  HAVE  THE  PREFER- 
ENCE;   AS   THEY    WILL   BE   EXECUTED    IN 
STRICT  ROTATION. 

ESTABLISHED  1786. 


q-iWELVE  EXTRA  FINE  DOUBLE  BALSAMS 

-1-  Striped  Scarlet,  Striped  Purple,  Mottled  Scarlet,  Mottled 
Purple,  Mottled  Crimson,  Rose,  Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  Rosy 
Purple,  Crimson,  Rosy  Scarlet,  2s.  6d.  the  set,  or  Is.  6d.  a 
mixed  packet  or  any  selected  six.  The  Trade  served  by  the 
ounce.  100  packets  of  choice  Flower  Seeds,  including  the 
above,  also  choice  Pansy,  Cineraria,  Geranium,  Phlox,  (tc,  for 
IO3.,  or  50  for  73.,  including  all  enumerated,  post  free.  Enclose 
stamps  or  money  order  to  WiLLiAsi  Jones,  Seedsman  and 
Florist,  Stoke  Newington-road,  London. 

TT/- ANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  a  large  quantity  of 
\  \  HOLLY,  seven  or  nine  years  old,  suitable  for  a  hedge  ; 
state  price,  age,  and  height.  Also  BEECH  5  feet  high,  for  a 
hedge.  Delivered  free  to  Bishop's  Stortford  Station,  Eastern 
Counties  Railway. — Address  A.  W.,  103,  Lisson-grove,  London. 

ABRIDGED  FROM  T.  BARNES'  GENERAL  CATALOGUE. 

THO.VIAS  BARNES  offers  the  undermentioned 
Articles,  selected  from  his  General  List,  for  any  of  wiiich 
T.  B.  will  be  happy  to  receive  commands,  and  which  will  re- 
ceive the  best  attention. 

DAHLIAS,  SHOW  CLASS. 

Baenes's  George  Glenny,  bright  pure  yellow,  the  best 

ever  offered  to  the  public,  3  feet,  each    ... 

,,         Snowball,  pure  white,  best  in  its  class,  4  feet 

,,         William  Bragg,  bright  vermilion,  first  class, 

3  feet       

DAHLIAS,  FANCY  CLASS. 
Barnes's  Lady  Cullum,  bright  yellow,  with  tips  of 

pure  white,  beautiful,  3  feet 

„         Elect,  black,  tipped  with  pure  white,  4  feet 
,,         Picturata,  cream,  edged  with  bright  scarlet, 

very  distinct,  fine,  3  feet      

,,         Dandy,    salmon-scarlet,    tipped  with   pure 

white,  very  attractive,  4  feet 

DAHLIAS  IN  COLLECTIONS. 
12  first  class  Show  Flowers,  24s.,  including  Fearless,  Queen 
of  the  East,  Duke  of  Vrellington,  Mr.  Seldou,  Negro,  ifcc. 
12  good  old  Show  Flowers,  12s.  12  first  class  Fancy  Dahlias, 
24s.,  including  Keepsake,  Discount,  Candidate,  Rainbow,  Miss 
Jane,  &c.    12  good  old  Fancy  Flowers,  12s. 


SELECT  FLOWER  &  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  BT  THE 

WRITER  OF   THE  CALENDAR  IN    THE    GARDENERS' 

CHRONICLE  OF  Feb.  9[h,  Page  86. 

JOHN  SUTTON  AND  SONS,  possessing  all  the  kinds 
of  Seeds  so  strongly  recommended  in  the  Gardetiers' Chronicle, 
page  86,  can  supply  them  at  low  prices,  particulars  of  which 
appeared  in  the  1st  page  of  last  week's  Chronic'e.  They  can 
also  supply  Dr.  Lindlet's  selection  of  the  best  six  sorts  of  Peas, 
as  stated  in  their  Advertisement,  in  the  3d  page  of  the  Chronicle, 
of  Feb  9th*  and  most  of  the  above  sorts  are  included  in 

MESSRS.  SUTTON'S  COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  OF 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS,  now  in  course  of  delivery,  at 
the  under-mentioned  Prices,  Carriage  free. 

No.  1,    21.  2s.           No.  2,    1(.  Is.            No.  3,  ]2s.  6d. 
Reading  Seed  W^arehouse,  Reading,  Berks. 


FRUIT  TREES,  FLOWER-BEDS,  &c— Garden 
Netting,  of  superior  quality,  for  preserving  Fruit  trees 
from  frost,  tli^ht,  and  birds,  or  as  a  fence  for  rabbits,  fowls, 
pigeons.  Tulip  and  Seed  beds,  can  be  had  in  any  length  or 
quantity  at  id.  per  vard  2  yards  wide,  or  6.i.  per  yard  4  yards 
wide  from  John  KiV-g  Faelows,  Fishing  Rod  and  Net  Manu- 
actorv,  5,  Crooked-lane,  London-bridge.  The  netting  being 
tanne'd  will  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  for  many  years.  , 

Pni-warded  to  anvnart  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  post-ofBce     Gardener,  Barnet,  Herts.  „_    -        .  „...     „ 

1°;.!^    „-  V»f.v°jrVn    town       An   allowance  to  gardeners        G.  C.  has  also  a  large  quantity  of  Red  and  White  Currants 


CORNWELL'S  "VICTORIA"  RASPBERRIES. 

GCORNWELL  is  now  sending  out  strong  canes 
•  of  the  above,  at  25s.  per  100  ;  or  3s.  6rf.  per  dozen.  To  be 
had  at  E.  Chahlwood's,  Covent-garden  ;  Messrs.  Noble,  Coopeb, 
and  Bolton.  FleeUstreet ;  and  of  Geobge  Coknwell,  Market- 


order    or   reference  in    town.      An   allowance  to  gardeners 
and  iarie  consumers.— Copy  the  Address,  5,   Crooked-lane, 

London-bridge.  ^ 

KITCHEN 


EPPS'  COLLECTIONS  op 
GARDEN  SEEDS. 
No.  1  contains  the  following  quantities,  and  are  of  the 
best  and  newest  kinds,  being  a  sufficient  supply  for  a  no- 
bleman's large  establishment:  26  quarts  Peas,  12  quarts 
Beans  4  oz.  Beet,  1  oz.  Borecole,  G  oz.  Broccoli,  1  cz.  Brussels 
Sorouts,  4  oz.  Buda  Kale,  7  oz.  Cabbage,  10  oz.  Carrot,  2  oz. 
Cauliflower,  2  oz.  Celery,  3  lbs.  Cress,  4  pkts.  Cucumber,  2  oz. 
Endive  2  oz.  Leek,  6  oz.  Lettuce,  3  pkts.  Melon.  2  quarts 
Mustard,  10  oz.  Onion,  4  oz.  Parsley,  6  02.  Parsnip,  2  oz.  Savoy, 
3  pints  Radish,  1  oz.  Seorzonera,  2  quarts  ipinach  2  lbs. 
Turnips,  1  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow,  1  oz.  Salsafy,  and  12  pkts. 

Herbs,  Chili,  Capsicum,  &c "    ^     " 

No.  2,  two-thirds  of  the  above        i     i     n 

Ho,  3,  oue.third  ditto  ...110 

No.  4.— This  collection  is  sufficient  for  a  gentleman 

having  a  moderate  sized  garden  0  12    fa 

The  great  sa  isfactiou  these  coliectiooa  have  given  to  some 
of  the  principal  families  in  England.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  induces  W.  J.  Bpps  with  confidence  to  solicit  tm-ther 
patronage.  Ihe  collections  contain  this  year  15  per  cent,  more 
than  last,  and  quite  equal  io  quality.  Descriptive  Seed  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  applicaiion.  All  orders  to  be  accom- 
panied wuL  a  Post-office  order  from  unknown  purchasers.  No 
charge  male  for  pacUiuc,  and  delivered  free  or  expense  to  any 
railway  station  in  London.— Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Seed  Establishineiit,  Uigb-street,  Maidstone. 

%•  Cole's  Superb  Dnarf  Red  Celery,  Is.  per  packet. 


also  a  quantity  of  large  busby  Laurels. 


lOs.  6<J. 
10    6 


10    6 


10 
7 
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Baenes's  Seedling  Phlox  Alba  Magnaflora,  pure  white,  large 

and  round,  unequalled  ;  Plants  in  May,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Fine  collection  of  Phloxes,  by  name        ...        per  doz.  6s.  to  24s. 
Fuchsias,  in  fine  show  varieties,  by  name  „        6s.  to  24s. 

Verbenas,  in  fine  sorts,  by  name        ,,        6s.  to  30s. 

Petuniiis.  in  fine  sorts,  bv  name         „        €s.  to  IBs, 

SPLENDID  SEEDLING  PETUNIAS.     (Plants  in  May.) 
Barnes's  Amaranth,  rosy  crimson,  large,  round, 

and  flat ...    os.Gd.  each. 

„         Beauty  of  Stow,  rosy  pink,  with  white 

centre,  extra       5    0         „ 

„  Delicata,  peach,  margined  with  pink...  5  0  „ 
„  Lilacea,  lilac,  with  blue  throat  &  veins  3  6  „ 
„  Madonna,  peach,  crimson  throat  &  veins  5  0  „ 
„         Tourist,  crimson  purple,  clouded  with 

white,  of  great  substance       3    6  ,, 

Chrysanthemums,  fine  sorts,  by  name,  6$.  to  I83.  per  dozen. 
Antirrhinums,  Ditto        'Ditto      6s.  to  24s.         ,, 

*«*  General  Descriptive  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion.— Danecroft  Nurseries,  Stowmarket,  Feb.  23. 


EARLY  MARROW  CABB.^GB.- IHE    BEST    IN    CDL- 
TIVATION. 

EDWARD  TILEY  can  confidently  recommend  the 
following  first-rate  varieties  as  the  best  in  cultivation. 

Early  Marrow  Cabbage,  sold  in  packets  2s.  6d.  per  oz.  ;  or 
half-ounce  packets  at  Is.  Gd. 

True  Walcheren  Cauliflower  Broccoli,  Is.  per  packet;  ^fd. 
cove  do  ,  Is  per  packet ;  Tamworth  do..  Is.  per  packet. 

Coles'  Superb  Celery,  from  Mr.  Coles,  Dartford,  Is.  p.  packet 

The  original  true  Baih  Cos  Lettuce  Seed.  Is.  per  packet. 

Antirrhinum  Seed,  saved  from  24  of  tlie  best  varieties  in  ctil- 
tivalion,  Is.  per  packet. 

Sweet-WilUam  Seed,  saved  from  extra  fine  semi-double  va- 
rieties. Is.  per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  the  above  will  be  sent  postage  and 
package  free. 

Sold  by  Edwakd  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
16,  Pulte'ney  Br.dge.  Bath.  A  remittance  must  accompany  the 
order,  either  in  cash  or  penny  postage  stamps. 

P OTATO  SEED  :  Selected  Early,  Kidney,  and 
Round  Varieties.- Packets  of  4000  genuine  Seeds,  with 
directions  for  sowing,  <fcc.,  Gti.  Treatise  on  Potato  Culture,  6il. 
Priced  Seed  Catalogue  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  lii.  Ail 
post  free. — Earliest  Selected  kinds  of  Kidney  and  Rouud  Po- 
ta.oes,  5s.  per  bushel,  or  Is.  Gi.  per  peck,  packages  inc  uded.— 
Orders  of  the  value  ot  U.  carriage  paid  to  London.  Remittances 
retjuested  in  Poit-office  orders  or  postage  stamps. 
Absaham  Hardy  and  Son,  Seed-growers,  Maldon,  Essex. 


TO  GRAPE  GROWERS.- THE   BLACK  BARBaROSSA. 

JOHN  BUTCHER  has  a  liinited  stock  of  the  above 
truly  magnificent  GRAPE,  introduced  by  C.  T.  Ward, 
Esq.,  from  the  Continent,  and  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for 
sale.  It  has  the  following  good  properties :  the  Vine,  a  most 
luxuriant  grower,  a  ftee  bearer ;  bunches,  large  and  finely 
shouldered  ;  berries,  large  and  globular ;  flavour,  equal  to  the 
Hamburgh  ;  will  hang  on  the  Vine  for  at  least  another  month 
to  come,  without  sinking  in  size  of  berry,  or  losing  in  tiavour  ; 
as  hardy  as  the  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Bsviogton,  gardener  to  Mark 
Philips,"Esq,,  exhibited  the  above  Gr^pe  at  tbe  Horticultural 
Rooms,  Regent-street,  London,  January,  1849,  for  which  a 
Certificate  was  granted  ;  and  again  on  the  19:h  of  tite  present 
month,  when  a  Bauksian  Medal  was  awarded  it.  &om~:  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  magnificence  of  this  Grape,  by  its  being 
but  the  third  year  of  the  tree  bearing  fruit  —  21  bunches, 
averaging  4  lbs.  per  bunch,  was  the  crop  of  1849.  To  those 
families  requiring  late  Grapes,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition. Good  plants,  from  eyes,  21s.  each,  includin.:  package. 
— London  Agent,  Mr.  Frederick  Warner,  Seed  Merchant,  28, 
Cornhill,  London;  and  John  tiuTCHER,  Nurseryman,  Strat- 
ford-on- Avon. 

Also  BUTCHER'S  HYBRID  BLACK  SPINE  CUCC.MBER. 
Length,  18  to  30  inches.  Exhibited  at  Regent's-park  Royal 
Botanic  exhibition,  1846,  for  which  a  Certificate  was  granted. 
Papers  of  Seeds,  23.  Gti.  each.— Stratford-on-Avon,  Feb.  23. 

CEDIiUS  DEODARA  OR  HIMALAYA  CEDAR. 
—  The  Subscribers  beg  to  iufonn  the  admir'^rs  and 
planters  of  tbe  above  hardj  Tiee,  that  thej  have  upwards  of 
FIFTY  THOUSAND,  from  une  to  five  years  old,  in  p  )ts, 
growo  from  seed,  constantly  iu  the  open  ground,  which  they 
are  now  supplying  on  such  lerms  as  will  indace  their  general 
introduction  into  all  plantations,  being  of  rai-id  growth, 
highly  ornamental,  and  of  great  VHlae  as  a  Timber  trte. 
Wii.  Maule  and  Sons,  Stapletou-road  Ifurseiie^,  iJristol. 

RHODODENDRON'  POXTICUM  FOR  UNDER  COYER,  Ac. 

JOHN  WATERER  begs  to  state  he  has  Jarge  quan- 
tities of  the  above,  which  is  n-rn-  uuiversally  acknowledged 
the  best  Evergreen  for  such  purposes,  being  free  from  attacks 
of  hares  and  rabbits.  Strong  piuurs,  ti:  for  immediate  plant- 
ing, His.  Gd.,  15s.,  to  His.  per  100. 

Descriptive    Catalogues    of  bis    well   known,   collection   of 
American  Plants,  (tc,  to  be  had  on  application. 
American  Nurserj',  iJag'ihot,  Surrey. 


w. 


TO  PLA>'TERS. 
DRUMMOND  and  SONS,  Stirling,  have  ibis 
season  a  large  Stock  of  FOREST  TREES,  of  fine 
quality,  which  tbey  are  (jfteriog  at  rtidaced  prices.  Tue  Plants, 
from  the  free  soil  and  exposure  of  their  Kurscr*  Grouads,  aro 
well  rooted  and  hardy. 

Priced  Lists,  including  Shrubs  and  Fruit  Trees,  sent  post 
free,  on  application. 

N.B. — Priced  Lists  also  of  Seeds  and  AgricnUural  Impk-ments 
sent  free  if  required.— Stirling,  Feb.  23. 

ARLY  TEN- WEEK  TOTaTO,  the  earlitst  grown, 
will  beat  tbe  Asb-Ieaved  Kidneys  by  ten  days— per  bushel, 
lis  •  per  peck.  4s.,  bags  iucludei.  Pure  Stocks  uf  ASH- 
LEAVED  KIDNEYS,  KED  DITTO,  BARHAM'S  AVaLXUT- 
LEAVED,  SHAWS,  REGENTS,  FOKTT-FOLD,  itc,  at 
moderate  prices.  -r.,  r,     , 

Twelve  of  the  newest  and  rarest  Flower  Seeds  : 


Nemophila  maculata 
Brachycoma,  splendid  hybrids 
Phlox  Drutmnoudii  alba 

,,      oculita 

„      Leopoldina 
Marlynia  fragrtins 


Martyuia  angulari: 
Portulaca  Thorburnii  (yellow) 

,,      alba  striata 
Pudolepsis  chrysanthemoides 
Schizanthus  retusus  alba 
Iiionicea  Burridgii 


One  packet' each  lUs.  6d. 

GERMAN  STOCKS,  from  Is.  per  collection. 

ASTEitS,  fro'-ii  3s.  ,, 

,,  CAUNATIONS,  •:$.  6d.  per  10<\ 

DuNCiN  KAias,  109,  St.  Alartin's-laue,  Channg-cro.s,  London, 
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BECK'S    PELARGONIUMS,   and   other  raisers' 
PEODDCTIONS. 

The  Selections  advertised  at  Two  Guineas  are  all  sold. 

Of  the  varieties  184:7  and  1848,  enumerated  in  E.  Beck's  Cata- 
logue (to  be  had  in  exchange  for  one  postajje  stamp)  a  good 
assortment  remains.  The  varieties  intended  for  sending  out 
next  autumn  in  the  two  guinea  selection  are  now  propagating, 
and  will  be  ready  in  September,  enabling  purchasers  to  grow 
them  on,  and  to  make  good  plants  for  the  following  year. 

N.  B.  The  latter  selection  will  be  distinct  and  good. 

Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  Feb,  23. 

ENDLE'S    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    OF 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  IS  JUST  PUBLISHED,  and 
■can  be  had  on  application,  gratis  {for  one  penny  stamp). 

It  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  best  Field 
Turnips,  with  the  lowest  market  prices^  also  a  full 
descriptive  price  current  of  all  the  best  sorts  of  Carrots, 
Mangold  Wurzel,  Clover,  ^c,  as  well  as  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Catalogue. 
Rendle's  Imperial  Purple-top  Swede  Turnip     ...  per  lb.  Os.  8i. 

Ditto  ditto      ...  ...  ...  ...  per  qt.  1     0 

Skirving's  Liverpool  Swede  ditto,  per  lb.,  8t?.  per  qt.  1     0 

Laing's  Improved       ditto    ditto,  per  lb.,  M,  per  qt.  1     0 

Purple-top  Scotch     ditto    ditto,  per  lb.,  8rf.         per  qt.  1    0 
White  and  Green  Globe  per  lb.,  6d.  per  qt.  0  10 

"White  Belgian  Carrot  ...  ...  ...    per  lb.  0  10 

Yellow  Globp  Mangold  Wurzel  ...  ...    per  lb.  0    8 

True  Italian  Rye-grass  ...  ...  per  bush.  7    0 

Best  English  Red  and  White  Clover  per  lb.,  dd.  to  0    7 

Large  Cattle  Parsnip  ...  ...  per  lb..  Is.  to  1     6 

With  every  other  kind  of  Agricultural  Seeds  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.    (See  Catalogue.) 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  GRASSES,  sold  in  mixtures  to 
suit  various  soils,  at  30s.  per  acre,  allowing  two  bushels  of  light 
seed  and  12  lbs.  of  heavy  seed  to  each  acre. 

BEST  SIX  PEAS,  recommended  by  Dr.  Lindlet. 
— Prince  Albert,  Bishop's  New  Long-pod,  Knight's  Tall 
Marrow,  Auvergue,  Bedman's  Imperial,  Fairbeard's  Champion 
of  England. 

One  quart  of  each  for  6s.  6rf.,  or  two  quarts  of  each 
for  10s. 

BEST  FIVE  BEANS.— Early  Mazagan,  Long-pod,  Green 
Long-pod,  Windsor  and  Green  Windsor. 

One  quart  of  each  for  2s.  6rf,,  or  two  quarts  of  each 
for  As. 

ALL  THE  SELECT  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
SEEDS  recommended  by  the  writer  of  the  Calendar  (See  Qar- 
deners'  Chronicle,  Feb.  9,  page  36),  can  be  obtained  at  the 

LOWEST   PaiCES. 

Hairs'  Dwarf  Green  Mammoth  Peas,  55.  per  quart. 

ASPARAGUS,  LARGE  BATTERSEAGIANT,  Strong  roots, 
at  2s.  6d.  per  100.    Tlie  best  hi  cultivatio)i. 

YORK  REGENT  POTATOES.— The  best  variety  for  general 
crop,  5s.  per  bushel  of  5(j  lbs. 

All  orders  above  21.  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  anp  station  on  the  Great  fVestern^  Bristol  and 
Gloucester^  Bristol  aiid  Exeter,  or  South  Devon  Hall- 
ways ;  or  to  any  town  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  or  to 
Cork,  Dublin,  or  Liverpool^  by  Steamers. 

Railway  and  Steam  communication  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.,  Union-road,  Plymouth.  " 
ESTABLISHED  1786. 

HLANE  AND  SON  have  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
o  mending  the  following  SEEDS,  which  maybe  had  by 
unknown  correspondents,  by  enclosing  Postage  stamps  or 
Post-ofBce  order.  Seymour's  Celery  and  Fleming's  Melons 
having  been  so  successfully  exhibited,  require  no  comment. 
CELERY — Seymour's  White  Champion  ...  Is.  6cZ.  per  packet. 
„  „  Superb  White         ...     0    6  ,, 

„  „  Red  Matchless        ...     0    6  ,, 

„  ,,  Golden  Perfection  ...    10  „ 

MELONS— Fleming's,  or  Trentham  Hybrid 

Persian 1     0  „ 

„  ,,  Genuine  Sweet  Ispahan    10  ,, 

Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts, 


MYATT'S  LINNiEUS  RHUBARB. 

JMYATT  AND  SONS  can  confidently  recommend 
•  this  variety  as  the  best  in  cultivation.  The  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  this  nssertion  Is  the  fact  that  the  Market 
-Oardeneis  round  London  and  Manchester  have  planted  the 
Linnaius  Rhubarb  more  extensively  than  any  other  variety. 
It  is  extraordinarily  productive,  and  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
•than  the  Victoria  ;  added  t'l  this,  it  is  held  in  general  esteem 
for  preserving  and  a)l  culinary  purposes.  One-year  planted 
roots.  Is.  oci.  ;  ditto,  tliichell's  Royal  Albert,  Is.  6d. ;  Victoria, 
3d.  The  usual  Trade  allowance. — Post-office  orders  are  rs- 
■quested  to  be  made  payable  to  Joseph  Myatt,  Manor  Farm, 
Deptford.— Feb.  23. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
MoNKAT  Fph        ^::,fMedical S  p.m. 

(  Civil  EnniQeera S  f-m. 

TOKSDAT,  —        26<  Meiiical  and  CMrurgical  S.Jp.m. 

t  Zoological    , 9  p.m. 

WuDNBBDAT,     —        2?— Cieo\o°ical Sir.M. 

i  Royal  Society  of  Literature 4  p.m. 

TRnimnA*         _        o^  J  Numiamatic    7  p.m. 

iHORSDAT,        -        -«  1  Amiquaridn S  rm. 

f  Roval SJp.M. 

ebx,»..    Marci.  .{ KsSimAo^;:;;::;:::::::::IJ:S; 

SiTUMil,         -         2  [wStmiikUr  Medical!. ';.■.■;;:!!  lis  rS 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  a 
plant  was  produced  which  illustrates  in  so  striking 
a  manner  the  true  meaning  of  high  cuLTiviTioN  in 
gardening  as  to  demand  from  us  special  notice. 

The  plant  in  question  was  the  well  known  showy 
Dendrobe  {Dcndrobium  speciosum),  an  Orchid  whose 
low  price  enables  most  growers  to  possess  it,  and 
•whose  peculiarities  of  constitution  generally  defy 
all  efforts  at  making  it  blossom  ;  the  few  have  suc- 
ceeded, the  many  have  failed,  although  among  the 
latter  are  to  be  reckoned  some  of  the  best  gardeners 
in  the  world.  And  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
two  who  ha^e  managed  it  best  have  been  country 
clergymen  ;  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Huntlky  was  among  the 
first    to    succeed   with   it,    and   the  Rev.  C.    Fox 


Chawner,  of  Bletchingly,  produced  the  specimen  on 
which  these  remarks  are  founded.  The  plant  in 
question  was  about  12  feet  in  circumference, 
reckoning  from  the  ends  of  the  flower  racemes, 
of  which  it  had  35,  each  averaging  about  75 
flowers,  of  the  most  delicate  cream  colour,  veined 
with  violet.  Therefore,  about  2625  of  these  flowers 
were  expanded  or  ready  to  expand  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  by  words  to  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  specimen,  nor  is  it  easy  even  to 
imagine  the  extent  of  its  beauty.  It  might  be  said 
to  be  a  fountain  of  flowers. 

The  history  of  so  few  successes  and  so  many 
failures  is  instructive,  and  briefly  told. 

Many  Dendrobes  inhabit  the  hottest  and  dampest 
parts  of  Asia,  where  the  season  of  rest  is  short, 
and  the  temperature  while  they  are  growim;  ex- 
cessive. Hence  we  find  the  warmest  part  of  the 
stove  their  habitation,  and  moss  perpetually  moist 
their  favourite  soil.  The  object  of  the  cultivator  is 
to  imitate  the  jungles  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
where  there  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  degrees 
of  difference  in  the  quarterly  mean  temperature  of  the 
year.  At  Singapore,  for  example,  it  appears  that  the 
mean  temperature  ranges  near  80°  all  the  year  round, 
there  not  being  a  difference  of  more  than  3J°  be- 
tween the  means  of  the  hottest  and  coldest  months  : 
and  at  Buitenzorg,  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Java,  the 
difference  is  said  not  much  to  exceed  2i°.  But  the 
family  of  Dendrobes  is  a  very  large  one,  comprising 
members  of  most  dissimilar  habits  and  constitution, 
some  Alpine  species  appearing  upon  the  branches  of 
Oaks  and  tree  Rhododendrons  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  others  inhabiting  the  arid  forests  of  New  South 
Wales,  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  cultiva- 
tion suited  for  species  from  Singapore,  would  be 
inapplicable  to  those  from  Australia  and  Northern 
India.  Attention  to  this  circumstance  is  what  has 
produced  the  failure  of  so  many,  and  the  success  of 
so  few  in  the  management  of  the  showy  Dendrobe. 

That  plant  is  wild  in  New  Holland,  where  it  is 
said  to  occur  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson,  and  also 
within  the  tropic.  We  have  it  from  Port  Bowen 
in  latitude  22°50'S.  The  characteristic  of  this 
Australian  climate  is  long  dryness,  moderate  mean 
temperature,  and  excessive  difference  between  the 
cold  and  waim  periods.  It  appears  from  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell's  observations,  as  quoted  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  that  in  latitude  29°  S., 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  middle  point  for  the  range 
of  this  species,  in  the  summer  there  is  a  difference 
of  41°  between  the  day  and  night,  and  the  lowness 
of  the  night  temperature  throughout  the  year  must 
greatly  depress  the  average  of  diurnal  temperature. 
Where  this  great  explorer  found  an  epiphytal  Orchid 
in  flower  {C/?iibidium  canaliculaium),  the  night 
temperature  was  as  low  as  33°,  and  that  of  the  day 
not  niore  than  86°.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
constitution  of  plants,  placed  by  Nature  in  such  a 
climate,  must  be  essentially  different  from  that  of 
species  from  the  jungles  of  India. 

The  following  memorandum,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chawner's  gardener,  brief  as  it  is,  explains  distinctly 
the  history  of  this  noble  specimen : 

"  The  plant  has  been  grown  in  an  intermediate 
house,  varying  from  45°  to  65°,  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years;  during  the  summer  the  house  is  kept 
from  65  '  to  75°.  Last  May  the  plant  was  put  in  a 
cold  pit  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  with  very  little 
water  ;  in  September  it  was  put  back  into  the  inter- 
mediate house,  and  has  since  that  time  had  plenty 
of  water." 

Nothing  can  better  express  the  conditions  which 
are  most  favourable  to  the  health  of  this  and  all 
such  plants.  During  the  season  of  rest,  the  Dendrobe 
is  stowed  away  in  an  unheated  pit,  where  its  surface 
is  acted  upon  freely  by  air,  and  such  sunlight  as  the 
season  naturally  affords ;  at  this  time  it  has  little 
water.  In  the  month  of  September,  the  beginning 
of  its  own  natural  spring,  it  is  introduced  to  a  better 
climate,  where  the  heat  is  20^  or  SC  higher  ;  water 
is  gradually  supplied  ;  as  it  fully  renews  its  vegeta- 
tion, it  receives  this  kind  of  food  in  abundance. 
Then  it  is  that  the  latent  ^dgour  acquired  during  its 
rest  begins  to  manifest  itself ;  the  organisable  matter 
which  was  formed  during  a  period  of  dryness  and 
sun-warmth  is  rapidly  converted  into  new  parts  ; 
blossoms  appear  in  profusion,  and,  by  the  month  of 
February,  they  gush  forth  in  one  vast  floral  stream. 

In  May  the  new  growth  is  accomplished  ;  all  the 
parts  are  fully  organised  and  charged  with  the  rich 
fluid  which  is  to  furnish  further  blossoms  after  some 
months'  digestion  in  dryness  and  lethargy,  under  the 
influence  of  sun  and  air.  In  May  the  plant  is 
transferred  to  the  place  whence  it  was  taken  in  the 
previous  September,  and  there  it  remains  till  the 
September  following. 

This  would  be  the  history  of  all  New  Holland 
plants,  and  of  half  the  other  plants  in  gardens,  if 
means  existed  for  carrying  out  the  practice.  This  is 
the   history   of    the    noble   specimens   of    Azaleas, 


Cactuses,  and  other  prodigies  which  grace  the  Exhi- 
bition tents  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  Moreover,  the  principle 
upon  which  Mr.  Chaivner's  gardener  proceeded  is 
applicable,  with  some  modifications,  to  almost  every 
plant^  that  is  known  to  us.  To  the  Orchids  from 
the  highlands  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  it  is  indis- 
pensable ;  it  is  applicable  to  those  of  Brazil,  Con- 
tinental India,  and  China  ;  it  is  applicable  alike  to 
greenhouse  plants  and  stove  plants,  to  forced  fruits, 
and  those  which  naturally  inhabit  climates  which 
render  "  forcing,"  strictly  so  called,  the  only  method 
of  cultivation  that  is  applicable  in  a  country  like 
England. 

Thereason  of  this  is,  that  all  plants,  like  all  animals, 
require  a  season  of  rest.  They  cannot  remain  healthy 
if  their  vital  forces  are  continually  excited.  They 
grow  by  day  and  rest  at  night ;  they  are  exuberant 
in  summer,  and  in  winter  they  are  torpid.  To  quote 
the  words  of  the  "  Theory  of  Horticulture" — 

"  If  we  look  over  the  different  climates  of  the 
world,  we  shall  find  that  in  each  there  are  a  season 
of  growth  and  a  season  in  which  vegetation  is  more 
or  less  suspended  ;  and  that  these  periodically 
alternate,  ^^dth  the  same  regularity  as  our  summer 
and  winter.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  in  nature 
any  exception  to  this  rule  :  for  even  in  the  Tierra 
templada  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  said  that,  at  the 
height  of  4000  to  5000  feet,  there  constantly  reigns 
the  genial  climate  of  spring,  which  does  not  vary 
more  than  8°  or  9°,  intense  heat  and  excessive  cold 
being  alike  unknown,  and  the  mean  temperature 
varying  from  68°  to  70°,  we  cannot  suppose  that, 
even  in  that  favoured  region,  a  season  of  repose  is 
wanting  ;  for  it  is  difl5cult  to  conceive  how  plants 
can  exist,  any  more  than  animals,  in  a  state  of 
incessant  excitement.  Indeed,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  these  countries  have  a  period  when  vegetation 
ceases  ;  for  Xalapa  belongs  to  the  Tierra  templada, 
and  we  know  that  the  Ipomosa  purga,  an  inhabitant 
of  its  woods,  dies  down  annually  like  our  own 
Convolvuli.  But,  although  all  plants  have  naturally 
a  season  of  repose,  their  winter  is  not  in  all  cases 
cold.  In  the  tropics  it  is  marked  by  coolness  and 
dryness,  while  the  summer  is  rainy  and  very  hot ; 
and  in  extra-tropical  countries  the  two  seasons  vary 
in  their  character,  according  to  latitude  and  local 
circumstances." 

This  is  one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  gardening : 
well  understood  now  a-days  by  our  great  cultivators, 
but  still  unthought  of  by  many  from  whom  better 
things  might  be  expected.  Mr.  Fox  Chawner's 
Dendrobe  will,  we  trust,  remind  them  that  by  at- 
tending to  it  rationally  a  country  parsonage  may  be 
made  to  produce  specimens  of  excellence  such  as  we 
seek  in  vain  in  some  impei-ial  gardens. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  gardeners  as  we  are,  • 
the  true  mode  of  making  a  Gravel  Walk  should 
still  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  One  would  have  thought 
that  so  simple  a  question,  and  one  upon  which  per- 
sonal comfort  so  greatly  depends,  would  have  been 
disposed  of  conclusively  long  ago. 

Opinions  may  be  said  to  be  divided  among  the 
three  following  plans.  In  No.  1  the  walk  is  exca- 
vated to  the  depth  of  9  inches  or  more,  and  then  is 
filled  up  with  a  layer  of  rough  materials  at  the 
bottom,  covered  with  finer  gravel,  the  convexity 
being  below  or  just  up  to  the  level  of  the  adjoining 


Fig.  1. 


sides.  In  No.  2  the  hollow  for  the  walk  is  made  to 
slope  downwards  from  the  sides  to  the  centre,  very 
coarse  materials  being  employed  at  the  lowest  part, 
the  convexity  still  being  below  or  just  up  to  the 


Fig.  2. 

level  of  the  adjoining  sides.  In  No.  3  the  walk  is 
made  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  edges  only 
being  a  little  excavated,  and  the  convexity  is  com- 
pletely above  the  adjoining  sides. 


In  all  these  methods  the  surface  is  hardened  by  a 
case  of  good  binding  gravel. 

In  Nos.  1  and  2  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  walk 
is  detained  by  the  sides,  and  sinks  in ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  rough  material  carries  it  off  as  a  draia 
— especially  in  No.  2.  In  No.  3  the  rain  which 
falls  on  the  walk  is  immediately  thrown  off  upon 
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the  surrounding  borders.  The  cost  of  matenals  is 
about  t\yice  as  great  in  1  as  in  3,  and  about  three 
times  as  much  in  2  as  in  3.  The  question  is,  which 
is  the  most  efficient  ? 

We  should  very  much  like  to  hear  our  corre- 
spondents' opinions  on  this  subject,  before  we  offer 
our  own.  For  the  present  we  shall  only  say  that  we 
know  execrable  walks  made  at  great  charge  upon 
the  plan  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  excellent  walks  made 
at  small  cost  upon  the  plan  of  No.  3 — the  sides  only 
being  kept  lower  than  in  the  ligure,  in  which  the 
dotted  line  represents  the  ground  level. 

Of  course  the  question  is,  which  is  the  best  kind 
of  walk  in  wet  weather  ?  In  dry  weather  one  kind 
of  walk  is  as  good  as  another,  if  the  surface  is 
bat  hard. 


KIDNEY  BEANS. 
The  varieties  of  these  are  very  numerous.     They 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  classes  by  the  colour  of 
the  Beans. 

A.  Bead's  white. 

B.  Beaas  coloured. 

Class  A.     §.  1.     Dwarf  sorts. 

1.  Sarli/  Dicarf  Dutch,  alias  Dwarf  Dutch,  Large 
White  Dwarf  Datch,  Dwarf  White  Dutch,  White 
Long-pod  Dutch,  Early  Dwarf  White,  Nain  hdtif  de 
Hollande,  Nain  de  HoUande  tres  hatif.  Pods  long, 
narrow,  excellent  when  green  ;  Beans  small,  com- 
pressed.    Siutable  for  forcing. 

2.  Dwarf  Caiderbmy,  alias  Nain  blanc  sans  par- 
chemin.  Pods  narrow  ;  Beans  small,  oblong,  the  plants 
branch  much  near  the  ground,  bear  abundantly  and 
early.  The  Dwarf  Battersea,  alias  Early  Dwarf  White, 
Earliest  White  Battersea,  is  scarcely  different  from  the 
preceding  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dwarf 
Sabre,  Sabre  Nain,  Dwarf  French  White,  or  Nain 
blanc  tres  productif. 

3.  Early  Laon,  alias  Early  White,  Dwarf  White, 
Nain  hatif  de  Laon,  ou  Flageolet.  Very  dwarf,  early, 
good  for  forcing,  equally  suited  for  eating  green,  and 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe. 

Other  varieties  of  less  importance  in  this  section  are 
the    Nain  de   Bohemia   a  grosses  cosses.    ]Vain  blanc 
d'Amerigue,   Large  White,   alias  Royal  White,  Deuj.- 
a  la  iouffe,  and  the  Soissons  nain,  ou,  gros-pied. 
I  2.  Runners. 

Large  Running  White,  aUiis  Long  White,  White 
Long-pod,  Large  White  Sugar,  Tender-pod  Bean 
Runner,  De  Soissons,  Sabre  a  tres  grandes  cosses. 
This  is  the  common  flat  white  Bean,  generally  culti- 
vated for  use  in  a  dry  state  ;  but  it  acquires  the  iinest 
flavour  when  grown  at  Soissons. 

Sabre.  Pods  large,  very  long,  excellent  when  young, 
even  when  nearly  full-grown  tbey  are  still  tender  and 
fleshy  ;  and  may  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time  by 
being  cut  into  pieces  and  salted  ;  the  Beans  are  excellent 
for  use  in  a  dry  state. 

Cranberry  Runner.     This  is  also  used  in  a  dry  state. 

Other  sorts  belonging  to  this  section  are  the  Predome, 
alias  Prudbomme,  or  Prodommet,  Sophie,  and  the 
Haricot  Riz ;  but  they  are  unsuited  to  an  English 
stunmer. 

Class  B. — Beaxs  coloured. 
§  3.  Dwarf  Sorts. 

Dwarf  Speckled  China,  alias  Dwarf  China,  Early 
China,  JRobin's  Egg,  Dwarf  Robin's  Egg,  Early  Dwarf 
Pink  Spotted.  An  early  sort,  suitable  for  forcing. 
The  Haricot  de  la  Chine  of  the  French,  ah.l3  Polish 
Bean,  is  also  dwarf  and  early,  but  it  is  sulphur-coloured, 
and  not  speckled  with  red. 

4.  Wilmot's  Forcing  Cream  Speckled.  Beans 
oblong,  pale  dun,  speckled  with  dark  chestnut  ;  ex- 
cellent for  forcing. 

5.  Dwarf  Negro,  alias  Early  Negro,  Early  Black, 
Nain  Noir,  ou  Negre.  Well  known  as  one  of  the  best 
for  general  cultivation ;  it  is  very  productive,  and  the 
pods  are  very  tender. 

6.  Black  Belgian,  or  Haricot  Noir  de  Belgique.  An 
excellent  sort,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
preceding,  but  differs  in  having  darker  green  foliage, 
and  it  is  dwarl'er  and  earlier  than  the  Dwarf  Negro  ; 
very  productive,  and  good  for  forcuig. 

7.  Fuimer's  Early  Dwarf,  ahas  Fulmer's  New 
Dwarf,  Fulmer's  or  Fulner's  Dwarf  Red,  Early  Dun, 
Dwarf  Dun-coloured,  Dwarf  Forcing  Dun-coloured, 
Early  Frame,  Earliest  Forcing.  Much  esteemed  for 
early  crops,  and  forcing.  Closely  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding is  Fulner's  Speckled  Dwarf,  abas  Dwarf 
Red  Speckled,  Dwarf  Light  Red  Speckled,  Early 
Dwarf  Forcing  Speckled,  Large  Forcmg  Dark 
Red  Speckled,  Suisse  rouge  ;  and  with  Beans 
a  shade  darker,  we  have  also  very  similar  to  the 
above  the  Early  Dwarf  Purple  Speckled,  aU^  Early 
Purple,  Dwarf  Purple  Speckled,  Dwarf  Speckled; 
allowing  for  another  shade  darker,  and  we  may  include 
with  these  the  Dwarf  Black  Speckled,  alias  Dwarf 
Black  Mottled. 

Other  sons  belonging  to  this  section  are  the  Jaune 
de  Canada,  Suisse  prii,  Suisse  gris  de  Bagnolet,  Ventre 
de  biche.  Dwarf  Yellow,  aliis  Early  Dwarf  Yellow, 
Nain  eouleur  d'Abricot,  Rouge  d'Orleans,  JVain  du 
Canada  rouge  et  jaspi,  Suisse  Nain  rouge  fonce. 
§  4.  Runners. 

Prague  or  Red  Pea.  Pods  tender.  Beans  round, 
when  ripe  rather  thick-skinned,  but  mealy  and  well 
flavoured,  similar  to  a  Chestnut.  Prague  bicolor, 
Prague  jaspe  are  varieties  of  the   preceding.   .  The 


Haricot  d' Alger  resembles  the  Prague.     The  green  pods 
of  the  Prague  Beans  soon  become  unfit  for  use. 

The  Lima,  the  Haricot  du  Cap,  or  Venetian  Sugai-, 
and  the  Sicca,  are  all  too  tender  for  this  climate.  The 
preferable  sorts  amongst  those  above  mentioned  have 
numbers  prefixed. 

Scarlet  Rcn.ver. — The  Scarlet  Runner  and  its 
varieties  belong  to  a  different  species  from  that  which 
has  furnished  the  sorts  of  Kidney  Beans  above  men- 
tioned, and  although  usually  considered  an  aimual,it  is, 
in  fact,  a  perennial,  having  tuberous  roots  similar  to 
those  of  the  Dahlia,  and  like  that  may  be  preserved 
through  the  winter  ;  when  if  planted  out  in  April  they 
soon  make  their  appearance  above  ground,  and  produce 
an  early  and  abundant  crop.    The  principal  sorts  are  the 

S.  Scarlet  Runner,  alias  Tall  Scarlet  Runner,  Haricot 
d'Espagne,  ou  ecarlate.  Flowers  scarlet.  Beans  dark- 
red,  pods  rough  on  the  outside,  and  therefore  not  so 
much  esteemed  as  the  Kidney  Bean,  although  tender  to 
eat ;  and  the  plants  bear  abundantly,  even  without 
stakes,  if  their  tops  are  pinched  off. 

White  Dutch  Runner.  Flowers  and  Beans  white  ; 
does  not  continue  so  long  in  flower  as  the  preceding. 

Painted  Lady,  or  Haricot  d'Espagne  a  fleur  bicolor. 
Flowers  bright  scarlet  and  pure  white  ;  is  ornamental, 
but  not  so  good,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  as  the 
Scarlet  Runner.  R.  T. 


NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER— No.  IX. 

The  E.NKiASTHns  at  Hoxg  Kong. — The  Enkianthus 
quinqueflorus  is  one  of  those  few  Chinese  plants  which 
will  scarcely  submit  to  cultivation,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  its  proper  management  is 
not  understood.  A  description  of  its  habits,  as  observed 
on  its  native  moimtains  in  Hong  Kong,  will  probably 
assist  those  who  are  trying  to  cultivate  this  beautiful 
plant  ui  England.  The  island  of  Hong  Kong  has  often 
been  called  a  barren  rock,  an  expression  which,  in  our 
dajs  at  least,  is  not  quite  correct.  When  it  was  formed 
by  some  convulsion  of  Nature,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  world's  history,  it  was  no  doubt  a  barren  chain  of 
rocks  of  very  irregular  outline.  Gradually,  however, 
like  those  islands  in  the  eastern  seas  which  are  every 
dav  forming  by  the  agency  of  animals,  a  great  portion 
of'ihe  surface  of  these  rocks  became  partially  covered 
with  soil  and  vegetation,  although  many  of  their  peaks  are 
still  uncovered,  remaiuuag  as  barren  as  they  were  when 
first  formed,  and  bidding  defiance  to  time  and  change. 

On  these  mountains,  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  Enkianthus  is  found  gruwmg 
abundantly,  and  in  great  luxuriance.  It  is  never  seen 
in  the  valleys  or  low  lands,  uuless  when  bi'ought  down 
by  the  natives.  The  soil  is  loamy,  not  unlike  what  we 
see  at  Shirley  or  Wimbledon,  and  mixed  with  stones 
and  large  pieces  of  granite  which  have  become  detached 
from  the  rocks.  The  plant  delights  in  fixing  itself  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  is  often  foimd  in  these 
situations  with  very  little  soil  about  its  roots.  About 
the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  at  the  change  of 
the  monsoon,  the  w-et  season  begins.  The  Enkianthus 
then  grows  most  luxuriantly,  and  all  the  leaves,  buds, 
and  shoots,  are  then  fully  formed.  In  the  autumn, 
with  the  exception  of  a  week  or  two  in  September,  the 
weather  is  di"y  and  very  hot.  At  this  period  the 
branches  and  buds  of  the  plants  get  perfectly  ripened, 
many  of  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  plant  having  formed 
its  secretions  for  the  following  year  remains  in  a 
dormant  condition  during  the  winter,  which,  in  Hong 
Kong,  is  cool  and  dry.  In  the  hottest  months  in  the 
year,  namely,  June,  July,  and  August,  the  maximum 
temperature  in  the  shade  rarely  exceeds  OO'*  Fahr.,  but 
on  a  clear  day  one  of  my  thermometers  indicated  140° 
in  the  sun.  In  winter,  although  the  north  winds  are 
cold  and  piercing,  frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown 
in  this  part  of  China.  When  the  first  impulse  is  given 
to  vegetation  by  spring  the  Enkianthus  bursts  into 
bloom,  and  the  sides  of  the  barren  hills  are  seen  gay 
with  its  flowers. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Nature  treats  this  charming 
plant,  and  we  must  follow  her  example  before  we  cau 
hope  to  see  it  half  so  beautiful  as  it  is  on  its  native 
mountains.  There  are,  however,  tao  natural  circum- 
stances connected  with  success  which  are  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  imitate.  The  one  is  the  bright  sunshine 
which  ripens  the  wood  in  autumn,  and  the  other  is  the 
pecuhar  nature  of  the  mountains  on  which  the  plant 
grows.  In  the  hottest  weather,  even  when  no  raiu  has 
lallen  for  months,  and  when  the  valleys  are  parched  and 
burnt  up  for  want  of  it,  these  mountain  sides  are  always 
moist  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  teem  in  all 
directions  with  cool  and  refreshing  springs. 

The  Enkianthus  is  always  in  blossom  at  the  time  of  the 
Chinese  new  year,  when  flowers  are  in  great  request  for 
the  decoration  of  the  houses,  boats,  and  temples.  It  is 
brought  in  large  quantities  from  the  hills,  and  sold  in 
the  streets,  or  sent  about  in  presents,  after  the  same 
fashion  as  the  Holly  and  Mistletoe  in  England.  If  the 
branches  are  cut  and  placed  in  a  jar  in  water,  before 
the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  the  latter  will  remain 
in  perfection  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  pretty 
wax-looking  globular  flowers  are  very  handsome,  and 
are  held  in  high  esteem  amongst  the  natives.  R.  F. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 
{CondiuKd  from  p.  101.1 
Gexps  XVI. ;  one  species.  (Etiotement)  Blaxching. 
— Some  plants  at  the  first  period  of  their  vegetation 
grow  with  great  rapidity  ;  their  vigour  is  then  checked, 
and  they  remain  dwarf.  Others  in  a  short  time  attain  a 
height  quite  disproportioned  to  their  age,  but  are  far 


from  having  the  thickness  or  strength  which  they  ought  to 
have.  Remaining  thus  slender,  they  shortly  perish. 
This  happens  especially  to  those  grown  in  close  dark 
places,  where  they  have  been  artificially  forced  by  dtmg 
or  other  fermenting  substances.  This  is  the  disease 
which  the  French  call  Etiolement,  and  which  we  Italians 
sometimes  designate  as  a  smagrimento,  or  more  popu- 
larly as  a  threading  of  the  plant,  in  allusion  to  the 
youug  shoots,  which  are  slender  enough  to  be  compared 
to  threads,  as  may  often  be  observed  in  plants  stowed 
in  dark  places  for  the  winter. 

The  want  of  light,  and  often  a  superabundance  of 
heat,  may  be  considered  as  the  causes  of  this  disease, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  weakness  pro- 
duced by  the  ill-judged  prtming  of  youug  plants.  It 
may  generally  be  prevented,  but  when  once  developed 
it  is  difiicult  to  arrest  its  evil  consequences.  It  may  be 
avoided  by  keeping  the  plants,  as  has  been  so  repeatedly 
recommended,  in  places  sufficiently  lighted.  Attention 
must  also  be  paid  in  sowing  seeds  in  hotbeds  that  the 
first  fermentation  of  the  manure  be  over. 

To  gardeners  and  amateurs,  I  would  in  these  cases 
recommend  that  their  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  or 
pans,  so  placed  in  a  bed  of  earth  covering  the  manure, 
that  the  young  seedlings  should  enjoy  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  with  abundance  of  light  and  beat.  And  it  will  be 
a  most  useful  practice  to  change  daily,  or  at  most  every 
two  or  three  days  the  position  of  those  pots  which  requiie 
to  be  kept  under  cover  or  contain  the  most  delicate  seed- 
lings. I  have  already  alluded  to  the  methods  by  which 
I  have  succeeded  in  saving  so  many.  Jloreover,  that 
the  cultivator  may  not  be  disappointed,  he  must  attend 
to  all  the  general  directions  for  the  sowing  of  seeds,  and, 
above  all,  take  care  that  the  plants  are  all  equally  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  light. 

Ge.ncs  XVII.  ;  Phtiolithes,  or  Vegetable  Stones.— 
This  disease  attacks  the  roots  or  fruits  of  some  plants, 
which  have  in  the  inside  of  those  organs  bodies  which  in 
appearance,  and  especially  in  hardness,  resemble  little 
stones.     I  have  thus  established  two  species. 

First  species.  Phitolithes  of  Roots. — The  roofs 
of  the  Potato  are  the  most  bable  to  this  disease.  The 
tubers  attacked  by  it,  when  planted,  throw  out  very 
small  shoots,  which  grow  exceedingly  slowly,  and  their 
whole  produce  is  most  miserable.  Inside  they  show 
black  canker-like  nodules,  and  become  altogether  harder 
and  more  filamentous  than  sound  ones.  The  French 
caU  the  disease  Poivre  or  Frisolee.  It  oeciu-s  also  in 
other  tuberous  roots,  and  even,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  in  some  roots  not  tuberous.  These  indurations 
appear  to  arise  from  too  great  a  quantity  of  maniu-e  of 
a  heating  kind,  as  it  is  in  very  fertile  soils  much 
manured  with  stable  dung  that  Potatoes  are  tbe  most 
liable  to  them.  Although  the  number  of  individual 
plants  attacked  be  not  numerous,  the  damage  done  ou 
the  whole  is  often  considerable. 

Second  species.  Phttoliihes  of  Fruits. — There  is 
no  one  who  may  not  have  met  with  the  stony  substances 
found  in  some"  fruits  with  fleshy  pericarps  ;  they  are 
frequent  in  Pears,  and  occur  almost  alwa^s  in  Quinces.' 
The  works  of  Dubamel,  so  little  known  to  cultivators,  ds 
scribe  the  anatomy  of  such  fruits  with  great  exactness, 
and  are  alone  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  elevated 
views  of  tliat  celebrated  man. 

From  tbe  observation  that  Pears  grown  in"  fertile 
soils  or  on  espaliers  but  very  seldomshowany  signs  of  these 
indurations,  which  are  abtmdant  only  in  sterile  situa- 
tions, have  convinced  me  that  the  disease  is  indeed 
among  those  arising  from  want  of  proper  nutriment,  or 
of  the  aid  of  the  stimulants  necessary  to  bring  the  fruit 
to  perfection.  I  have  read  in  a  very  respectable  work 
that  the  great  number  of  seeds  which  the  Quince  pro- 
duces, and  which  are  brought  to  perfection  at  the  ex» 
pense  of  the  pulp,  in  our  country  where  the  fruit  does 
not  ripen  perfectly,  are  the  cause  of  these  stones.  Bat 
tbe  celebrated  Abbe'  Molini  assures  me  that  in  Chili,  his 
native  country,  there  are  two  species  of  Quiuce  which 
ait.".in  perfect  maturity  without  any  such  stony  con- 
cretions, from  which  I  conclude  that  these  are  with  va 
the  result  of  our  climate. 

I  do  not  enter  into  any  details  on  the  remedies  for 
this  disease,  for  if  owing  to  climate  there  is  of  course  no 
cure.  Where  the  want  or  superabundance  of  manures 
are  the  cause,  the  cultivator  will  readily  see  how  to 
prevent  it.  In  the  case  of  trees,  measures  must  be  taken 
whilst  they  are  young.  Transplantations,  grafting, 
working  about  the  roots,  may  induce  them  to  bring  their 
fruits  to  a  better  condition.  It  would  be  curious  !or 
those  who  have  sufficient  plant  bouses,  to  try  whether 
the  Quince  may  not  be  so  cultivated  as  to  ripen  its  fruit 
perfectly  without  these  phytoUthes. 


CHEVREUL-S  SCHEMES  OF  FLOWERS  FOR 
JUNE,   JULY,   AND   AUGUST. 

JtrxE. — In  this  month  we  have  Heartsease,  whita 
and  yellow,  that  is  to  say  of  tbe  same  colours  as 
Crocuses  ;  the  former  may  therefore  be  arranged  simi- 
larly to  the  latter.  A  similar  observation  will  apply  to 
violet  and  white  Rockets  (Hesperis  matronalis),  and  the 
double  American  Cress,  or  Barbarea,  which  is  yellow. 
Tbe  following  arrangements,  too,  will  be  found  agree- 
able. 1,  Flax,  Golden  Rod  (Solidago  multiflora).  Flax, 
Golden  Rod,  &c.  2,  Red  Snapdragon  (.\ntirrhinum 
majus),  white  Snapdragon,  red  Snapdragon,  while  Snap- 
dragon, &c.  3,  Siberian  Larkspur  and  scarlet  Lychnis 
alternately.  4,  A  row  of  red  Foxglove  and  white  Fox- 
glove alternately. 

July. — 1,  A  row  of  red  Malope  (Malope  trifida)  and 
white  Malope  alternately.  2,  Some  plants  of  Zinnia 
violacea  in  the  middle  of  a  confused  group  of  white  and 
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red  Malope  look  well.  3,  The  same  is  true  of  the  blue 
Veronica  (Veronica  spicata),  Fennel  flower  (Nigella 
damasctena),  Siberian  Larkspur,  Coreopsis  tinctoria, 
and  Eschscholtzia  califomica.  4,  Rows  of  China  Asters, 
in  the  following  orders,  look  well  :  1,  white,  red,  white, 
red,  &c. ;  2,  white,  blue,  white,  blue,  &c.  j  3,  white, 
red,  white,  blue,  white,  red,  white,  blue,  &c.  5,  Borders 
of  China  Asters,  sown  thickly,  produce  a  good  effect. 
6,  Blue  Canterbury  Bells  (Campanula  medium)  alter- 
nating with  white  of  the  same.  7,  Flax,  Eschscholtzia, 
Flax,  Eschscholtzia,  &c. 

August 1,  Violet  Phlox  (Phlox  deeussata),   white 

Phlox,  violet  Phlox,  white  Phlox,  &c.  2,  Violet  Phlox 
and  Golden  Rod  (Solidago  humilis  or  integrifolia  or  re- 
curvata),  alternately.  3,  Violet  Phlox  alternately  with 
yellow  Milfoil  (Achillea  filipendula),  or  Eschscholtzia. 
4,  Siberian  Aster,  Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Siberian  Aster, 
Rndbeckia,  &c.  5,  Siberian  Aster,  yellow  Milfoil, 
Siberian  Aster,  yellow  Milfoil,  &c.  6,  Convolvulus 
major  purple,  Eschscholtzia,  Convolvulus,  Esch- 
scholtzia, &c. 

A  circular  basket,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  tree, 
whose  trunk  iseovered  round  with  Colvolvulusmajor,  and 
which  is  itself  surrounded  by  Eschscholtzia,  looks  very 
well ;  so  does  a  similar  basket  in  which  the  Convolvulus 
is  replaced  by  Nasturtiums  and  the  Eschscholtzias  by 
yiolet  Heartsease.  A  border  of  dwarf  Larkspurs,  sown 
thickly,  may  be  taken  for  this  period  of  the  year. 


impurities  than  in  the  analogous  functions  of  vegetable 
life,  to  enable  the  plant  to  form  and  fix  the  very  bones 
and  sinews  of  its  system,  and  as  a  medium  through 
which  to  rid  itself  of  its  superfluous  moisture.  The 
insinuating  property  of  the  atmosphere  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  adaptations  in  Nature.  Its 
existence  being  only  known  to  us  by  its  effects,  or 
through  the  result  of  experiment,  and  not  rendering 
itself  palfiable  to  our  grosser  senses,  we  should  often  be 
led  to  exclude  it  where  its  presence  is  of  vital  import- 
ance ;  and,  in  many  cases  where  we  imagine  we  do 
exclude  it,  such  is  only  apparent  not  real.  And  to  refer 
to  the  cases  of  closed  houses  just  cited,  it  is  evident  that 
a  thousand  apertures  present  themFelves  through  which 
the  atmosphere  obtains  an  "  exit  and  an  entrance," 
carrying  its  vital  influence  where  misguided  intention 
would  have  excluded  it.  It  is  very  questionable  if 
plants  more  than  animals  could  exist  without  a  supply 
of  fresh  air.  The  "  Wardian  case  "  may  seem  to  settle 
the  point,  but  in  a  note  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  excellent 
and  popularly  written  little  work  on  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology, he  says,  "  The  author  has  that  gentleman's 
(Mr.  Ward's)  authority  for  sayin?,  that  the  common 
notion  that  the  external  air  should  be  completely 
excluded  is  quite  an  erroneous  one."  G. 


ON   THE    CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL    TO    THE 

MOST  PERFECT  CULTIVATION.— No.  XIL 
I  HOPE  that  all  who  read  these  papers  will  have  ob- 
served that  while  an  external  physiological  character 
has  been  purposely  avoided,  their  aim  is  to  place  the 
practice  of  gardening  upon  a  scientific  basis.  My  object 
for  such  a  course  is  this  :  there  are  many  excellent  cul- 
tivators who,  by  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  operations, 
are  enabled  to  calculate  with  tolerable  correctness  upon 
the  termination  of  their  labours,  and  who  from  such 
conclusions  are  too  prone  to  look  upon  scientific  data  as 
mere  toys  for  the  scientific,  rather  than  as  the  alphabet 
of  success  in  their  own  particular  calfing  ;  forgetful  or 
nnwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the  purposes  of  science 
are  to  teach  by  a  short  route  the  same  lessons  that  mere 
practice  imparts  by  a  circuitous  one.  And  it  becomes 
difficult  to  convince  them  that  the  results  of  carefully 
digested  and  well  understood  facts,  in  the  philosophy  of 
vegetable  life,  andjits  relation  to  external  circumstances ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  as  deduced  from 
experience,  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  always,  award- 
ing to  scientific  elucidations  that  superiority  of  being  able 
readily  to  meet  and  to  adapt  a  change  of  circumstances ; 
and  as  it  is  much  the  better  system  to  give  ayouth  a  tole- 
rable idea  of  a  language  before  we  burden  the  mind  with 
a  host  of  dry  grammatical  technicalities,  so  in  cases  such 
as  I  have  described  it  is  preferable,  and  possibly  the 
only  means  of  success,  to  prove  the  truths  of  science  by 
the  light  of  practice,  as  a  guide  to  further  excellence, 
rather  than  to  pursue  an  opposite  mode  of  tactics. 

Every  gardener  knows  he  cannot  grow  his  plants  in 
the  dark,  he  is  well  aware  that  the  results  of  such 
treatment  would  be  elongation  and  etiolation  in  propor- 
tion as  light  is  absent ;  yet  how  few  of  us  calculate  upon 
the  value  of  the  delicate  and  complicate  apparatus — a 
leaf ;  how  seldom  do  we  adapt  our  artificial  parapher- 
nalia to  meet  its  requirements,  and  to  facilitate  the 
healthy  performance  of  its  functions.  Recollection 
recalls  one  or  two  instances  of  a  lamentable  deficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  office  and  nature  of  leaves.  A 
governess,  passing  through  a  conservatory  with  her 
young  charges,  where  a  person  was  sponging  the  leaves 
of  a  Gardenia,  and  observing  how  bright  their  appear- 
ance while  wet,  very  innocently  asked  if  the  leaves  were 
being  varnished.  Here  is  a  forcible  instance  of  the 
great  deficiency  of  a  popular  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  facts  in  natural  history.  When  will  such  be 
considered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  an  ordinary 
education  %  Another  instance  exhibits  similar  ignorance 
in  a  more  lamentable  degree,  and  in  a  case  where  one 
would  least  have  thought  of  seeking  it.  A  spruce  young 
nurseryman,  very  busy  in  his  own  peculiar  manners, 
replied  to  an  interrogatory,  as  to  why  he  was  depriving 
a  plant  of  many  of  its  healthy  leaves,  that  it  had  too 
much  foliage.  Now,  as  the  plant  was  an  Endogen,  and 
the  defoliated  organs  of  a  healthy  green,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  upon  what  principle  of  physiology  this  opera- 
tion was  based.  If  I  have  exhibited  an  ignorance  of 
some  principle  bearing  upon  such  a  practice,  I  shall  be 
but  too  thankful  to  be  set  right. 

It  would  appear  upon  a  cursory  review  of  solar  and 
atmospheric  influence  in  relation  to  the  construction  of 
otir  ordinary  glass  houses,  that  the  admission  of  a  con- 
stant supply  of  the  latter  is  far  from  being  necessary. 
Instances  are  on  record  where  a  supply  of  fresh  air 
was  apparently  purposely  excluded,  and  no  bad  results 
would  appear  to  have  followed.  In  the  Chronicle  for 
1848,  page  267,  is  a  remarkable  instance,  to  the  com- 
ments upon  which  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader ;  and  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Knight  recorded  similar  cases.  Now 
we  know  that  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is 
such,  that  with  all  the  appliances  of  science,  and  on  a 
comparatively  limited  scale,  it  becomes  next  to  impos- 
sible to  produce  a  vacuum.  Intruding  itself  into  the 
most  minute  apertures,  and  mingling  with  and  forming 
part  of  almost  every  ordinary  substance  we  employ, 
we  become  forcibly  reminded  of  its  great  importance  in 
the  economy  of  all  beings  endowed  with  organic  or 
animal  life. 

It  is  no  less  necessary  in  the  pulmonary  circulation 
af  the  animal  to  free  the  system  of  its  carbonaceous 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
Much  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  subject  of 
seed  lists  ;  and  as  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
regard  to  seeds,  I  cannot  perhaps  render  my  amateur 
readers  better  service  than  to  present  them  with  such  a 
list  as  may  be  suitable  for  their  guidance,  with  some 
directions  concerning  the  culture  of  the  articles  re- 
commended. 


Peas — Eai'ly  Kent,  1st  sowing 
Scimetar,  2d  do. 
*FHirbeard's  Cbampion 
*Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow 
*Bishop'3  New  Lon;;rpod 
*  These  will  be  found  first- 
rate  for  summer  crops 
Beans — Maza^an.  1st  sowing 
Marshall's  Prolific.  2d  do. 
Windsor,  summer  crop 
KiDNET  Beans— fDun 
tXegro 
JThese  are  esteemed  kinds, 

and  abundant  bearers. 
Wilmnt's    Cream-specliled, 

best  for  forcing 
Scarlet  Runner 
Beet — Barrett's  Crimson 
Beoccoet — Grange's  Early.  1st 
sowing,  to  come  in  during 
autumn 
'Walcheren,     for      autumn, 
winder,     and     spring,     in 
mild  seasons 
Hammond's  Cape,  excellent 

at  all  seasons 
Wilcove,  for  early  spring  use 
Knight's  Late  Protecting 
The  value  of  Broccolis  de- 
pends  chiefly  upon   their 
being  well  saved 
Bbdbsels    Speodts — The  tall 
liind  grown  by  the  London 
market    gardeners  is  the 
most   profitable.      I  have 
frequently  found  imported 
seeds  to  produce  a  dwarf 
variety 
Cabbage — A  well-saved  York 
is   a  most  valuable  kind  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  ama- 
teur.    The  variety  under  the 
name  of  Atkins's  Matchless 


has   proved  generally  good 
and  true 
Carrot— Early  Horn,  for  first 
crop 
Altringham,  for  winter  use 
Cauliflower — One  variety  is 

ample,  if  saved  genuine 
Celery — Seymour's  White  and 
Red  are  the  best  in  culti- 
vation 
CuccMBER — Victory  of  Bath 
Endive  —  Green    curled    for 
autumn  use 
Batavian,  for  winter  ditto 
Lettdce—"^ White  Cos 
*Bath  ditto 
*Paris  ditto 
■'These    are    good  summer 

kifids 
tBrown  Dutch 
tHnmraersmith  Hardy 
fThese  stand  the  winter  well 
Melon — Beechwood 
Onion — Portugal,  for  use  be- 
fore Christmas 
Strasburgh,    for    use    after 

Christmas 
.Tames's  Keeping,  for  ditto 
Silver-skinned,  for  pickling 
Parsley — The  quality  of  this 
depends    exclusively  upon 
how  it  is  saved 
Radish — Early    Frame,     1st 
sowing 
Scarlet  Short-top,  3d  do. 
Red  and  white  Turnip 
Savoy — Green  Curled 
Spinach — Round,  for  summer 
Prickly,  for  autumn  sowing 
Tdenip— Early     Dutch,     1st 
sowing 
Early  Stone,  2d  do. 
YellowGarden.for  winter  use 


The  above  list  will  serve  to  guide  the  amateur  in  his 
selection.  All,  however,  depends  upon  how  the  various 
seeds  have  been  saved.  I  apprehend  that  of  late  years 
a  cheap  article  has  been  more  aimed  at  than  a  genuine 
one.  Pharo, 


Home  Correspondence. 

Descent  of  the  Sap. — You  ask  your  correspondents  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  when  a  ring  of  bark  is  removed 
from  a  branch,  the  new  growth  takes  place  principally 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  wood,  and  very  slightly  on  the 
lower  ?  Now,  in  this  question  it  is  assumed  that  in  all 
cases  the  amount  of  matter  formed  at  the  upper  edge  of 
a  wound  in  a  branch  is  much  greater  than  that  at  the 
lower,  but,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  younger  the 
branch  is,  and  the  fewer  leaves  there  are  above 
the  wound  than  below  it,  the  less  disparity  there 
will  be  between  the  quantities  of  matter  thrown 
out  by  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  wound. 
The  position  also  of  the  branch  has  an  effect,  as  the  dis- 
parity will  be  less  in  horizontal  branches  than  in  per- 
pendicular ones.  I  speak  here  from  only  a  limited 
number  of  experiments,  and  I  wish  some  one  would  re- 
peat these  experiments  on  branches  of  all  ages  and  in 
all  positions,  and  let  the  results  be  known.  Not  ad- 
mitting, then,  the  fact  to  be  universal,  I  yet  allow  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  (especially  in 
ringed  stems),  a  much  greater  accumulation  of  matter 
at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  lip  of  the  wound,  and 
you  ask,  if  this  does  not  depend  on  the  descent  of  the  sap, 
to  what  is  it  owing  ?  If  by  "  descent  of  the  sap  "  is 
meant  merely  a  passing  out  of  organisable  matter 
from  the  most  dependent  part  of  a  wound, 
then  I  apprehend  that  no  one  will  deny  the  fact; 
but  if  by  "  descent  of  sap,"  is  meant  an  inference 
from  such  cases  as  this,  that  there  is  a  general  descent 
of  the  assimilable  matters  in  the  entire  or  unwounded 
plants,  then  I  think  this  is  unproved.  As  1  before 
said,  the  entire  want  of  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
descending  current  in  living  entire  plants,  is  one  ob- 
jection to  the  grand  theory  ;  and  this  one  fact  of  the 
greater  amount  of  wood  formed  in  the  upper  lip  of  a 


ring  can,  I  think,  be  fully  explained  by  the  eflects  of 
gravitation.  When  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  wounded,  the 
continuity  of  the  tissues  by  which  the  sap  ascends  is 
destroyed,  and  the  physical  law  of  gravitation  operates, 
and  a  greater  quantity  than  usual  of  assimilable  matter 
is  carried  to  the  inj  ured  part,  the  consequence  is,  that  cell 
growth  goes  on  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  the 
matter  from  which  the  cells  are  formed.  This  is  my 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  question.  With  re- 
gard to  your  second  question,  why  *'gum  formed  in  the 
leaves  of  a  Potato  is  afterwards  found  in  the  tubers  in 
the  final  form  of  starch  V  I  certainly  was  not  aware 
that  such  was  the  fact.  If  it  can  be  proved  in  any  way 
that  the  gum  or  dextrine  found  in  the  leaves  of  plants 
is  really  carried  down  to  the  stem  or  the  tuber,  as  in 
the  Potato,  then  a  good  case  would  be  established  for 
further  inquiry  into  so  curious  a  phenomenon.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  impossible  to  suppose  that,  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  soluble  assimilable  matters  of  plants  may  be 
carried  from  one  cell  to  another  within  limited  dis- 
tances in  all  directions,  but  this  is  a  very  different  move- 
ment  of  the  fluids  to  that  which  is  supposed  to  exist  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  sap.   E.  Lan- 

kester. The  sap  descends  freely,  as  it  ascends  ;  it  will 

rise  one  day  to  the  height  of  many  feet,  pass  down  the  very 
next  day  by  the  same  route,  and  yet  ascend  again  to- 
morrow in  another  branch,  provided  it  is  compelled  into 
these  directions  by  artificial  means,  or  by  some  derange- 
ment in  the  economy  of  the  plant.  Now,  although  this 
can  be  as  clearly  proved  as  the  simplest  axiom  in  Euclid, 
I  dare  say  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  who  think 
at  all  on  the  subject  would  call  it  rank  heresy,  or  a  thing 
impossible,  contrary  to  all  sound  ideas  and  what  not ; 
but  sound  ideas  and  sound  opinions  are  not  what  are 
required  in  these  days  ;  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
former  value  in  our  estimation,  since  they  have  become 
articles  of  free-trade  ;  facts,  borne  out  to  the  evidence  of 
our  senses,  we  cannot  resist ;  and  by  such  facts,  any 
one  who  is  so  minded,  may  prove  to  himself  that  the 
sap  of  plants  descends  in  summer  as  surely  as  it  rises  in 
the  spring,  as  you  and  many  others  know  very  well. 
But  before  I  state  how  this  experiment  is  easiest  car- 
ried out,  allow  me  to  say  what  prompted  me  to  try  a 
question  which  amounted  to  self-evidence  to  my  own 
mind  for  many  years.  Like  other  gardeners,  I  imbibed 
the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  along  with  the 
rudiments  of  my  garden  education  ;  but  the  first  expe- 
riment in  which  I  had  a  hand  for  a  direct  proof  of  the 
downward  course  of  the  sap  was  in  the  spring  of  1827,  j  ast 
23  years  since.  This  experiment  was  at  the  instance  of  a 
worthy  member  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
and  was  to  be  tried  by  Mr.  Barnet,  the  Society's  gar- 
dener at  that  time,  in  their  Experimental  Garden  at 
Edinburgh  ;  I  was  told  at  the  time  that  the  same  expe- 
riment was  recorded  in  some  old  author,  but  I  either 
did  not  hear  his  name  or  I  have  forgotten  it.  I  helped 
Mr.  Barnet  to  plant  three  young  Willow  trees  in  a  row, 
and  about  2  or  3  feet  apart,  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  Experimental  Garden,  and  I  well  recollect  that  Mr. 
Barnet  told  me  that  these  trees  were  intended  for 
an  experiment  on  the  descent  of  the  sap  according 
to  some  author.  The  two  outside  trees,  after  a  few 
years,  were  to  be  inarched  into  the  centre  one,  and 
as  high  up  as  possible  ;  the  three  trees  were  then 
to  be  allowed  to  grow  until  the  two  outside  ones 
should  become  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  hold 
up  the  centre  one,  which  was  then  to  be  sawn  off  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  I  believe  Mr.  Barnet  told  me 
at  the  time  that  the  trees  mentioned  by  the  old  book 
were  thus  treated,  and  that  the  centre  one  remained 
alive— I  forget  how  long— suspended  between  the  other 
two,  and  thus  the  circulation,  not  up  and  down,  but 
down  and  then  upwards,  must  have  gone  on  all  this 
time.  I  never  heard  the  issue  of  this  experiment ; 
indeed,  I  quite  forgot  all  about  it,  until  I  read  Mr. 
Caie's  account  of  a  nearly  similar  one  on  a  Vine, 
page  103  ;  but  some  of  your  correspondents  at  Edin- 
burgh might  inquire,  and  let  us  know  about  it.  The 
next  experiment  on  this  subject  in  which  I  was  engaged, 
brought  out  a  new  fact,  besides  proving  the  descent  of 
the  sap,  which  I  never  questioned ;  and  this  fact  is,  that 
the  ascending  current,  without  entering  the  leaves  at  all, 
will  come  back  again  under  certain  circumstances  in 
the  crude  state,  as  we  most  erroneously  call  it  when  we 
mean  to  express  a  certain  condition  of  it  only.  From 
this  fact,  which  I  shall  presently  show,  I  am  led  by 
analogy  to  infer  confidently,  that  the  rising  sap  is  at  the 
will  of  the  leaves,  if  you  allow  the  expression,  and  that, 
like  the  air,  with  respect  to  a  vacuum,  it  can  go  about 
in  any  direction,  up  or  down  and  sideways,  wherever  a 
vacuum  in  the  cells  offers  a  retreat,  and  when  the  leav^ 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  caused  such 
opening,  are  more  powerful  than  their  fellows  to  draw 
the  current  to  themselves:  but  that  part  of  the  question 
is  not  of  much  practical  value.  What  I  had  more 
immediately  in  view,  when  I  tried  this  experiment,  was 
i  to  prove  certain  things  which  I  did  not  then  thoroughly 
understand,  connected  with  a  theory  of  pruning  the 
Grape  Vine,  recorded  in  your  pages  by  Mr.  Flemmg,  of 
Trentham,  for  which  he  was  smartly  criticised  by  writers 
who  did  not  throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  nor  even 
appear  to  me  to  have  comprehended  it  at  all.  I  had 
too  much  faith  in  Mr.  Fleming,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
respect  due  to  his  authority,  to  mistrust  what  he  said 
merely  because  I  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
process  by  which  he  explained  his  views;  and  the 
following  experiment  was  undertaken  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  if  possible  ;  and  when  the  truth  was  revealed,  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  admired  the  sagacity 
?  of  my  esteemed  friend  in  penetrating  so  far  beyond  hia 
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brethren.  A  promising  young  shoot,  from  the  bottom 
of  an  old  Vine,  in  a  late  Vinery,  was  fixed  on  for  the 
experiment ;  this  was  encouraged  to  grow  on  all  the 
season,  by  keeping  down  all  the  laterals  as  they  appeared. 
I  know  some  will  say  that  was  not  any  encourage- 
ment, but  the  contrary ;  but  let  me  have  my  own 
way  so  far  this  time.  Before  the  end  of  the  growing  i 
season,  this  shoot  was  nearly  16  feet  long,  not  a 
bad  growth,  being  only  an  extra  shoot  from  an 
old  plant  in  full  bearing.  After  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  I 
cut  out  all  the  buds  on  this  shoot  except  the  two  at  the 
very  top  ;  one  bud  would  have  been  sufficient  for  my 
experiment,  but  I  retained  two,  in  case  of  accident. 
The  wood  was  not  nearly  ripe  at  the  top,  but  I  wished 
to  retain  the  greatest  length  of  shoot.  When  these 
two  buds  started  next  season,  their  leaves  had  to  draw 
up  the  sap  through  full  15  feet  of  naked  young  wood, 
and  as  soon  as  four  leaves  were  expanded  on  each 
shoot  I  stopped  both  of  them.  The  laterals  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  make  up  for  this  stoppage,  but  I  cut 
them  off  also,  and  then  I  remained  until  the  embryo 
buds  were  just  bursting  ;  by  this  time  I  knew  the  cells 
or  tubes  below  them  must  be  full  of  sap,  in  short,  my 
bottle  was  nearly  full ;  then  I  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion farther  up  by  removing  the  two  young  shoots  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  older  wood,  to  make  sure  that  no 
more  growth  could  be  made  there.  You  will  perceive 
that  1  had  thus  provided  a  long  piece  of  wood  full  of ! 
the  ascending  sap,  or  at  any  rate  as  full  as  our  art  could 
make  it,  and  there  was  no  possible  outlet  for  it  to 
escape  in  the  upward  direciion  ;  and  now  I  thought  to 
myself  that  as  this  sap  did  not  reach  the  leaves  to  be 
elaborated,  it  must  come  back  in  nearly  the  same  state 
as  it  ascended  ;  that  is,  if  it  has  the  power  to  return  at 
all.  I  left  the  whole  for  24  hours,  and  next  morning, 
as  the  clock  struck  seven,  I  cut  off  this  bare  shoot  over 
the  centre  of  the  front  path,  and  immediately  a  drop  as 
clear  as  crystal  fell  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cut,  and 
then  drop,  drop,  drop,  fell  down  in  rapid  succession,  and 
I  ran  out  to  call  two  of  the  men  to  witness  the  curious 
experiment ;  but  I  had  no  occasion  to  hurry  myself, 
for  the  wound  kept  dropping  more  or  less  until  1 1  a.si. 
The  sap  in  this  bare  shoot  must  have  been  in  active 
circulation  downwards  many  hours  before  I  cut  it  ;  as 
soon  as  the  descending  current  reached  the  main  stem 
of  the  plant,  what  became  of  it  ?  It  there  met  a  much 
stronger  current  going  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  it 
must  of  necessity  mix  with  it  and  turn  up  again  ;  there 
is  no  other  possible  way  of  accounting  for  its  final  dis- 
tribution. There  are  many  other  curious  points  that 
might  have  been  ascertained  if  I  had  thought  of  them, 
but,  as  the  experiment  may  easily  be  repeated  next 
summer,  I  shall  mention  a  few  things  which  have  since 
occurred  to  me,  and  no  doubt  some  oiher  things  and 
modifications  of  the  experiment  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  those  who  will  choose  to  put  their  heads  a 
thinking  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  gravitation  played  a  part  in  the 
downward  circulation,  as  seems  very  probable  from  the 
length  of  time  the  shoot  kept  bleeding  after  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  leaves  in  other  parts  of  the  tree  were 
cut  off.  If  I  had  reversed  the  ends  of  this  shoot  as 
soon  as  I  saw  the  drops  fall,  and  if  the  dropping  then 
ceased  at  once,  that  would  have  established  the  fact  of 
the  current  being  in  part  at  least  owing  to  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Again,  suppose  I  had  left  one  bud  about 
the  middle  of  the  shoot,  or  nearer  the  bottom,  and 
reduced  the  growth  of  this  bud  to  one  leaf  on  the  day 
before  I  cut  the  shoot  from  the  parent  tree,  would  this 
one  leaf  balance  the  whole  of  the  sap,  or  any  part,  or 
what  1  Indeed,  the  experiment  might  be  tried  under 
various  modes  to  obtain  more  insight  into  difficult 
points,  and  even  on  points  which  we  believe  to  be  easily 
understood.  When  we  hear  some  of  our  best  gardeners 
say  they  encourage  laterals  on  their  Vines  late  in  the 
autumn  to  help  the  formation  of  roots  (!)  surely  we  all 
of  us  want  more  insight  into  these  things.  In  con- 
clusion, pray  urge  your  readers  to  repeat  this  experi- 
ment in  various  forms.  It  is  not  too  late  now  to  set 
about  it,  and  a  few  months  will  suffice  to  prove  it.  Take 
any  unpruned  Vine  against  an  open  wall,  disbud  some 
of  the  longest  of  last  year's  shoots,  except  two  or  three 
at  the  top,  and  then  repeat  the  rest  of  the  experiment 
as  stated  above  ;  the  only  precautions  that  I  can  now 
think  of  are,  that  the  separation  of  the  experimented 
shoots  should  take  place  out  of  doors  after  a  few  days 
of  fine  growing  weather,  and  that  the  forenoon  is  better 
than  early  morning  for  cutting  off  such  branches,  as  we 
know  that  a  sudden  chill  during  a  cold  night  acts  on 
the  sap  of  the  plants  very  powerfully.  D.  Beaton. 

White  Celery  preferable  to  lied.— Aa  articles  named 
by  the  "Writer  of  the  Calendar"  are  necessarily 
looked  upon  as  commg  from  good  authority,  by  those 
who  are  not  so  well  versed  in  the  theory  aud  practice  of 
gardening,  considerable  caution  ought  to  be  used  in 
writing  these  notices.  I  supposed,  as  you  have  been 
sweeping  the  stray}  names  from  the  antiquated  lists  of 
culinary  seeds,  the  "Writer  of  the  Calendar"  would 
not  be  behind,  and,  consequently,  I  just  looked  among 
my  old  acquaintances  to  see  who  were  gone  and  who 
were  takuig  their  places.  I  find  white  Celery  clean 
gone,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  an  excellent  red 
sort  mounted  in  its  place.  Now  it  so  happens  in  real 
practice  that  red  Celery,  however  large  and  fine,  will 
not  do  the  work  of  white  ;  the  one  is  rejected  and  the 
Other  must  be  had.  I  have  served  white  Celery  re- 
peatedly where  red  was  offered  and  rejected.  Red 
Celery  is  hardier  than  white ;  it  is  also  more  rank  in 
flavour  and  robust  in  habit.  Delicate  taste  will  try 
these  qualities,  especially  where  Celery  is  cooked  as  a 


dish.  There  is  a  sad  mistaken  notion  in  the  growing  of 
vegetables  ;  for  example,  if  Celery  would  not  run,  it 
never  could  be  too  large  for  a  Lancaihire  grower  ; 
whereas  Celery  richly  fed,  quickly  grown,  blanched, 
&e.,  is  infinitely  more  deUeate  than  large  old  Celery, 
and  white  Celery  is  just  as  much  preferable  to  red  as 
Cauliflower  is  to  Broccoli ;  and  if  you  try  purple  Cape 
Broccoli  you  will  find  it  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the 
snowy  Cauliflower  in  summer.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  red  for  white  Celery.  A.  F. 

Food  of  Birds — I  am  delighted  to  see  such  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Doubleday  speak  in  favour  of  birds. 
There  are,  however,  two,  condemned  by"  A.  A."  and  his 
gardener,  which  he  has  omitted  to  defend— our  noble 
songsters  the  thrush  and  blackbird.  I  will  simply 
quote  Yarrell's  '■  British  birds  "  on  the  feeding  of  these — 
1st,  the  thrush  :  "  It  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  and 
various  species  of  garden  snails,  fruit,  and  in  winter, 
various  berries."  2d,  the  blackbird  :  "  In  the  spring 
and  early  part  of  the  summer,  its  food  consists  of  the 
larvEe  of  insects,  with  worms  and  snails  ;  as  the  season 
advances,  they  exhibit  their  great  partiality  for  fruit  of 
various  sorts.  When,  however,  the  enormous  number 
of  insects,  and  their  larvte,  with  the  abundance  of  slu's 
and  snails,  all  injurious  to  vegetation,  which  are  eaten 
by  blackbirds  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  year, 
are  duly  considered,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
the  value  of  the  fruit  is  not  counterbalanced  by  services 
performed."  And  all  this  is  independent  of  their  noble 
song,  which  few  can  listen  to  but  with  delight.  I  could 
imagine  some  hedge  popper  from  the  town  shooting 
them,  but  scarcely  one  who  had  any  appreciation  of  the 
charms  of  the  country.  It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  or 
advise  how  gardeners  should  pass  their  time  ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  mine  is  better  employed  than  in  prowl- 
ing after  birds,  and  picking  up  snails,  which  they  would 
do  for  him  if  he  would  let  them.  I  will  just  add,  dou  t 
condemn  a  thrush  whenever  you  see  him  near  the 
Strawberries.  If  you  will  examine  the  fruit,  you  will 
see  that  the  snail  is  oftener  the  offender,  and  the  suail 
is  his  favourite  morsel.   C.  IF. 

Pond  Mud  — Some  months  ago  several  notices 
appeared  relating  to  pond  mud,  to  which  you  assigned 
a  much  lower  value  as  manure  than  it  has  hitherto  held 
in  public  opinion ;  but,  value  or  no  value,  it  continues  to 
accumulate,  and  the  possessors  of  ornamental  water 
have  been  wont  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope 
that  the  heavy  expenses  which  they  incur  in  cleansing 
it  may  be  compensated  by  an  increased  return  from 
their  lands.  This  illusion  you  have  done  much  to  dis- 
pel, and  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  permit  me  to 
inquire  by  what  means  this  expensive  work  may  be 
facilitated  ?  how  is  it  usually  performed,  and  what  im- 
provements does  the  experience  of  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents suggest  ?  what  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  cost  ?  and  to  what  books  can  you  refer  me 
for  information  ?  The  pond  from  which  my  mud 
was  taken  is  about  300  yards  long  by  60  broad, 
situated  in  a  fiat  meadow,  and  formed  by  damming 
up  two  small  streams  ;  the  depth  varies  from  3  to 
6  feet,  with  a  clayey  or  gravelly  bottom  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  black  mud,  which  becomes  brown 
on  drying,  when  it  forms  a  compact  cake,  which  may  be 
calcined  into  a  light  porous  reddish  brick,  crumbling 
easily  between  the  fingers.  The  gas  emitted  has  a  bad 
smell,  but  does  not  blacken  whiteleaded  paper.  The 
water  oozing  from  it  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  gives 
indications  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  lime. 
1000  grains  of  the  origiual  mud  lost  by  drying  in  the 
air  584  grains,  and  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water  an  ad- 
ditional 37  grains.  1000  grains  thus  dried  and  pow- 
dered regained  from  the  air,  in  24  hours,  31  grains, 
while  strong  sulphuric  acid  gained  310  grains,  their 
powers  therefore  being  as  1  to  10. 

Physical  Textube. 

Grains.  Grains. 

1.  Flint  stones 201 

Pieces  of  wood  20J         ^^ 

2.  Coarse  sand,  consisting  of  bits  of  quartz,  witii 
clay,  which  was  either  a  cement  to  the  quartz  ^    o  4sft 


3,505 


or  mixed  with  the  wood 2,113 

Bits  of  wood,  leaves,  &c 367 

3.  Fine    sand,    the   same  as   above,  but  rather  "j 

more  quartz  3,744  > 

Decaying  vegetable  matter  13gJ 

4.  Impalpable  matter,  consisting  of  silica,  and  a 

most    obstinate    compound    of    silica    and 

alumina        2,527 

Organic  matter         97S 

Loss        „.        ...  95 


Chemical  Composition. 

Organic  

Sulphate  of  lime      

Carbonate  of  lime,  little  if  any. 

Magnesia       

Phosphates,  about  

Oxide  of  iron  

Alumina         

Quartz  and  fine  clay 


10,000 
Grains. 
...     870 
...      20 

4 

...  50 
...  120 
...  230 
...8,706 

10,000 
The  quantity  of  organic  matter  does  not  correspond 
with  the  sums  of  the  first  analysis,  but  it  is  difiiouJt  to 
ascertain  it  accurately  in  a  soil  so  retentive  of  water. 
The  iron  appears  to  be  retained  as  black  oxide  by  the 
decaying  organic  matter,  m  which  state  it  is  allowed  to 
be  very  injurious  to  vegetation.  Now,  do  you  consider 
that  such  a  soil  would  have  any  value  as  a  manure, 
either  upon  stiff  clays  or  poor  sands,  both  of  which 
are  withm  half  a  mile  ?  and  if  so,  how  may  its  virtues 
be  best  exhibited  ?  Riiris  Amator. 

A  New  Breed  of  Cockroaches.  —  On  examining 
some  of  the  Orchids  the  other  day,  William  Johns 
discovered  a  colony  of  a  species  of  cockroach  very 


different  from  the  common  one  ;  and  as  the  same  may 
probably  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  entomological 
friends,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  forward 
them.  They  are  very  nimble,  and  do  a  deal  of  mischief, 
living  principally  on  the  young  roots,  as  well  as  on  the 
old  ones,  when  the  plants  are  in  a  state  of  rest.  The 
way  in  which  they  creep  out  of  their  shell  is  very  re- 
markable. A  short  time  before  undergoing  the  change, 
a  clammy  substance  seems  to  be  emitted,  by  which  the 
posterior  part  becomes  attached.  The  insect  then 
struggles  to  get  free,  and  gradually  works  its  way  out, 
leaving  its  great-coat  behind  it.  I  was  an  eye-witness 
of  one  of  these  transformations,  of  which  you  will  find 
the  shells  in  a  separate  paper,  and  which  will  show  the 
appearance  of  this  variety  of  cockroach,  without  opening 
the  box  which  contains  the  living  specimens.  —  W,  B. 
Boothy  Carclew.  [The  specimens  of  a  species  of  Blatta  ac- 
companying this  communication  are  scarcely  more  than 
one-third  of  the  size  of  the  common  Blatta  of  our 
houses,  and  rather  broader  in  proportion.  Some  possess 
the  rudiraental  wing  scales,  and  all  the  specimeng 
appear  to  be  females.  We  shall  be  glad  of  any  winged 
males  if  they  make  their  appearance,  for,  until  we  see 
these  (or  are  satisfied  that  the  species  never  acquires 
wings),  it  will  not  be  possible  to  determine  the  species. 
We  should  also  be  glad  to  learn  from  what  country  the 
plants  attacked  by  them  have  been  received.  J.  0.  JV.J 

Origin  of  Hamburgh  Grapes.  —  Seeing  that  the 
Hamburgh  Grape  has  been  recently  the  subject  of 
speculation  as  to  the  derivation  of  its  name,  let  me  add 
my  supposition  that  it  may  come  from  Alhambra — this 
species  of  Grape  being  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
celebrated  place.  Exeter,  Feb.  18. 

On  Plants  adapted  to  Smoky  and  Confined  Situations, 
— Referring  to  the  questions  and  statements  of 
"  Leodiensis,"  at  page  822  of  your  last  year's  volume, 
I  beg  to  say  that  if  the  situation  in  whicli  he  has  placed 
his  Cooiferse  is  such  that  a  current  of  wind  is  conducted 
and  discharged  on  them,  from  the  position  of  th& 
adjoining  buildings,  he  very  likely  is  correct  in  his  con- 
jecture, namely,  that  the  exposure  to  winds  is  as  much 
the  cause  of  failure  as  the  density  of  the  smoke  ;  but  I 
am  aware  that  many  of  the  Pine  tribe,  particularly  the 
commoner  sorts,  are  admirably  adapted  for  rough 
situations,  and  far  more  likely  to  suffer  from  the  effects 
of  smoke  and  confinement,  than  from  exposure.  I  had 
a  hope  that  some  correspondent  would  have  answered 
"  Leodiensis's  "  enquiries  respecting  plants  suitable  for 
smoky  situations.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  get 
information  on  this  point.  I  should  like  to  see  a  list 
of  the  evergreens  and  deciduous  plants  best  adapted  to 
stand  the  influence  of  smoke,  accompanied  with  con- 
finement, or  the  want  of  air.  I  entertain  an  idea 
respecting  evergreens,  that  the  thicker  their  leaves  are^ 
and  the  finer  their  polish,  the  better  they  are  suited  to 
resist  the  effects  of  smoke,  and  that  all  the  Evergreen 
Oaks,  Hollies  (particularly  the  Laurel-leaved),  Yew- 
tree,  Spurge  Laurel  (Daphne),  Portugal  and  common 
Laurel,  Box,  Aucuba,  &c,,  are  adapted  for  such 
situations.  I  know  the  Yew  stands  confinement  as 
well  as  any  plant,  but  I  am  not  sure  how  it  may  get 
on  when  it  becomes  encased  in  soot.  Does  "  Leodiensis  " 
really  mean  to  say  that  he  has  found  the  Camellia  to  be 
as  hardy  as  the  common  Laurel  ?  If  so,  what  a 
splendid  screen  fence  it  must  make  !  The  formation 
of  it,  however,  requires  the  exercise  of  a  strong  faith. 
A  Countryman. 

Classification  of  Roses. — It  has  been  proposed,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  to  place  all  Roses  in  two  grand  classes 
— summer  varieties  and  autumnals  ;  but  1  fear  that,  if 
this  plan  was  adopted,  much  confusion  would  ensue.  I 
would  not  jumble  together  distinct  and  well-recognised 
groups,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  that  now  exist 
might  be  united  with  advantage.  Hybrid  Provins,^ 
which  are  hybrids  between  the  Provins  and  French, 
I  would  do  away  with  altogether,  placing  the  varieties 
nearly  related  to  the  Provins  with  them  ;  the  others 
with  the  French.  Hybrid  Chinas  and  Hybrid  Bourbons 
are  too  much  alike  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  might  be 
put  together.  Instead  of  dividing  Hybrid  Perpetaals 
into  three  or  four  groups,  it  would  be  better  to  cata- 
logue the  habit  of  each  variety ;  indeed,  this  should  be- 
done  in  all  the  classes,  for  without  some  such  guide  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  plant  with  propriety.  I  would 
put  Damask  Perpetuals  with  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  so 
few  of  the  former  being  now  worth  growing ;  but 
I  would  keep  Perpetual  Moss  Roses  distinct  ;  for 
we  may  yet  expect  some  new  and  important  ad- 
ditions to  this  class.  With  these  alterations,  the 
summer  Roses  would  occupy  six  classes :  1,  Provins 
and  Hybrids  ;  2,  Mosses  ;  3,  French  and  Hybrids, 
4,  Alba  ;  5,  Damask  ;  6,  Chinese  and  Bourbon  Hybrids; 
and  the  Autumnals  would  also  occupy  six,  viz.,  1,  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals  ;  2,  Perpetual  Mosses  ;  3,  Bourbons  ; 
4,  Chinas  ;  5,  Tea-scented  Chinas  ;  6,  Noisette.  There 
would  still  remain  the  Climbing  Roses,  the  Sweet  and 
Austrian  Briars,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  which  might 
be  put  in  a  miscellaneous  class,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  adapted  stated.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  number  of  Roses  catalogued  should  be  very 
much  reduced  ;  the  best  sorts  in  each  class  should  only 
be  retained.   T.  AUeslree. 

Does  the  Leakage  of  Gas  injure  Timber-trees  $ — Sncb 
of  your  readers  as  have  entered  Southampton  by  the 
old  London  road,  cannot  have  failed  to  admire  the  fine 
avenue  of  Elms  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  must 
he  sorry  to  hear  that  the  trees  on  the  south  side  of  it 
are  one  after  the  other  dying,  and  that  unless  the  decay 
can  be  stopped,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  few  years  aU  will 
be  dead.    By  some  persons  it  was  supposed  that  the 
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injury  done  to  the  roots  in  laying  a  gas  main  along  them 
a  few  years  ago  is  the  cause  of  this  decay  ;  and  I  have 
lately  heard  that  the  laying  of  a  main  along  a  line  of 
trees  at  Blackheath  was  followed  by  their  decay,  and 
that  a  similar  case  has  occurred  at  Pai-is.  In  both 
these  places  it  was  considered  that  the  injury  was 
caused  by  the  leakage  of  gas,  and  the  mains  were 
accordingly  removed,  but  with  what  success  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  stated  that  the  leakage  of  gas  amounts  on 
an  average  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  passing 
through  the  pipes.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  much  interest 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Southampton,  and  as  no  one  has 
suspected  the  gas  to  be  the  cause  of  decay  there, 
perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  would  inform  us 
whether  such  leakage  is  likely  to  injure  the  roots,  and 
whether  they  have  heard  of  similar  cases.  Han- 
ioniensis. 

Manuring  Vines. — The  following  extract  may  be  in- 
structive to  horticulturists.  The  experiment  seems  worth 
trying.  "  Nothing  more,' '  says  a  Vine  grower  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  "  is  necessary  for  the  manure  of  a 
vineyard,  than  the  branches  which  are  cut  from  the 
Vines  themselves.  My  vineyard  has  been  manured  in 
this  way  for  eight  years,  without  receiving  any  other 
kind  of  manure  ;  and  yet  more  beautiful  and  richly 
ladeu  Vines  could  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  I  formerly 
followed  the  plan  usually  practised  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  purchase 
manure  to  a  large  amount.  This  is  now  entirely  saved, 
and  my  land  is  in  excellent  condition.  When  I  see  the 
fatiguing  labour  used  in  the  manuring  of  vineyards — 
horses  and  men  toiling  up  the  mountains  with  unneces- 
sary materials — I  feel  inclined  to  say  to  all,  come  to  my 
vineyard,  and  see  how  a  bountiful  Creator  has  provided 
that  Vines  should  manure  themselves,  like  the  trees  in 
a  forest,  and  even  better  than  they.  The  foliage  falls 
from  the  trees  in  a  forest,  only  when  the  leaves  are 
withered,  and  they  lie  for  years  before  they  decay, 
but  the  branches  are  pruned  from  the  Vine  about 
the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
while  still  fresh  and  moist.  If  they  are  then  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  the  earth,  they 
undergo  putrefaction  so  completely,  that,  as  I  have 
learned  from  experience,  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  not 
a  trace  can  be  found."  I  could  also  give  the  evidence 
of  a  poorer  Vine  grower,  but  probably  one  is  enough  for 
your  readers.  Falcon. 

The  Winter  at  St.  Petersburgh. — Our  winter  is  ex- 
ceedingly severe  ;  we  used  to  have  every  winter  some 
mild  days  common  to  literal  climates  ;  nothing  of  this 
kind  happened  since  the  beginning  of  the  frost,  and  the 
mercury  having  been  at — 30°  Fahr.  ( — 21°  to  28°  Reau.), 
at  several  periods,  is  at  this  moment  at  — 33°  B'ahr. 
Nevertheless,  our  great  Palm-house  (667J-  feet  high, 
266  feet  long,  and  SO  feet  wide),  keeps  well  an  average 
temperature  of  +  59°  to  60°  when  there  is  no  sunshine, 
heated  by  liot  water  and  steam.  F.  E.  L.  Fischer, 
Imp.  Bat.  Garden,  Jan,  23  {Feb.  4),  1350. 


Horticultural,  Feb.  T9. — E.  Brande,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.     Many  beautiful  plants  were  brought  together  on 
this  occasion,  but  by  far  the  most  striking  was  a  mag- 
nifieent  specimen  of  Dendrobium  speciosum,  from  Mr. 
Duncan,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  C.  Fox  Chawner,  of  Bletching- 
ley.  Further  particulars  concerning  this  will  be  found  in 
a  Leading  Article.     A  large  silver  medal  was  awarded 
it. — Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  contributed  a  beauti- 
ful collection  of  Orchids,  consisting  of  Cyrtochilum  ma- 
culatum,  four   finely-blossomed    Oncidiums,  Ccelogyne 
fiaccida,  and  the  interesting  fringe-lipped  C.  cristata. 
A  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  for  these. — Messrs. 
Veitoh  had  a  small   imported  plant  of  the  variety  of 
Dendrobium  aureum,  called  heterocarpum,  from  Moul- 
mein,    a   cream-coloured   kind,    with   a    buff  lip,  and 
very    sweet    scented.      Mr.    White,   gardener    to    A. 
Kenrick,    Esq.,     of    West    Bromwich,    produced    an 
imported  example  of  the  beautiful  Bornean  Calanthe 
vestita,  and  with   it   a  cut  specimen   of  the   tropical 
American    Burlingtonia  rigida.      From   Mr.    Turner, 
of  Slough,  came  a  nicely  bloomed  plant   of  the  pur- 
ple-flowered   Primula    altaica,    a    species    from    the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  way  of  our  com- 
mon Primrose.     It  is  quite  hardy,  but  on  account  of  its 
flowering  through  the  w  inter  and  early  spring,  plants  of  it 
potted  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  serve  to  enliven  it  at 
a  time  when  every  fugitive  blossom  is  an  acquisition.   Mr. 
Ingram,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  sent  a  speci- 
men of   Ceanothus  dentatus,  a   dark  blue  Californian 
species,  which  is  expected  to  be  hardy.     It  was  not 
sufficiently  in  bloom  to  show  what  its  real  merits  may 
be  ;  but  its  colour  is  good,  and  judging  from  the  pro- 
fusion of  flower  buds  on  the  plant,  it  promises  to  be- 
come valuable  iu  ornamental  gardening.      A  purple, 
flowered  Azalea,  called  Howardii,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Frost,  of  Dropmore  ;  and  from  Mr.  Henderson,  of  St. 
John's-wood,  came  the  unmanageable  violet-purple  Mir- 
belia  fioribunda,  useful  on  account  of  its  blooming  in 
early   spring;    two   Begonias,  and  Pimelea  Verschaf- 
feltiana,    a   glaucous-leaved    unattractive    sort,  some- 
thing   in    the    way    of    P.   spectabilis.      In   addition 
to     his     collection     of     Orchids,      Mr.    Beck     exhi- 
bited  a  group  of  well-cultivated  and  nicely   bloomed 
Cinerarias,  for  which  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded. 
They  consisted  of  Cerito  (one  of  the  best  of  Cinerarias), 
Nymph,  Maid  of  Artois,  Bessy,  Gem,  and  Adela  Villiers. 
Of  Grapes  Mr.  Bevington  gr.  to  Mark  Philips,  Esq., 
sent  a  bunch  of  Black  Barbarossa,  weighing  4  lbs.  13  oz. 
This  is  a  Grape  which  was  imported  a  few  years  ago  from 


the  continent  by  Mr.[Philips,  and  about  which  very  little 
is  known.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  an  excellent 
winter  and  early  spring  variety,  keeping  firm  and  good 
after  other  sorts  are  done.  A  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  it.  Two  bunches,  somewhat  shrivelled,  of  a 
dark-coloured  seedling,  ripe  in  June,  and  stated  to  keep 
till  now,  were  exhibited  by  J.  B.  ;  and  Mr.  Dunsford,  of 
Chingford-green,  sent  a  punnet  of  Black  Hamburghs, 
which  were  reported  to  have  been  ripened  on  plants 
in  pots. 

Mr.  Ingram  produced  a  bundle  containing  100  shoots 
of  Asparagus,  weighing  13  lbs.  It  was  raised  in  low 
pits,  heated  with  hot  water,  as  described  and  figured  at 
page  836  of  our  volume  for  1847. 

Mr.  Kestell,  of  Dropmore,  showed  variously  painted 
specimens  of  garden  labels,  some  made  of  cast  iron  and 
others  of  zinc.  They  had  oval  heads  with  the  front  cast 
hollow,  iu  which  the  name  was  painted,  and  then  glazed 
over;  but  as  the  glass,  lying  hollow,  is  liable  to  be 
broken,  and  will  permit  water  to  condense  beneath  it, 
Mr.  Kestell  has  tried  another  plan  with  these  labels, 
which  is,  to  imbed  the  glass  in  an  elastic  cement,  which 
not  only  prevents  it  from  being  easily  broken,  but 
also  preserves  the  letters  better  from  external  influ- 
ences. Mr.  Frost,  gr.  to  Lady  Grenville,  stated  that 
he  had  used  these  labels  in  the  open  air  for  three  years, 
and  had  found  them  efficient.  Mr.  Morrell  again  ex- 
hibited some  of  his  zinc-backed  labels,  whose  cheap- 
ness and  ready  use  render  them  convenient  for  many 
purposes. 

From  the  garden  of  the  Society  came  various  plants, 
consisting  of  seven  kinds  of  Orchids,  among  which  was 
the  seldom  seen  Spiranthes  cerina,  six  varieties  of 
Epacris,  Porphyrocoraa  lanceolata,  Franciscea  latifolia, 
three  Acacias,  the  tree  Sempervivum,  two  Camellias, 
three  Cinerarias,  the  pretty  little  Portuguese  Violet 
Grass,  described  and  figured  at  p.  239,  vol.  1848,  cut 
flowers  of  CJiimonanthus  fragrans  and  its  larger  flowered 
variety. 

LiNNEAN,  Feb.  19.— W.  Yarrell,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair.  The  Rev.  J.  Bedingfield  was  a  elected  a  Fellow. 
Casts  of  the  busts  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich  and 
the  late  Dr.  Maton,  formerly  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  were  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent. A  series  of  portraits  was  presented  by  G.  Ran- 
some,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich.  A  packet  of  dried  plants, 
collected  by  J.  Ker,  Esq.,  on  the  Mackintyre  River,  New 
South  Wales,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Pamplin.  Flowering 
specimens  of  Canua  latifolia.  Begonia  manicata,  and 
Bilbergia  iridifolia  were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Yates. 
A  memoir  of  Dr.  Schreber,  who  died  in  1810,  and  was 
Professor  of  Botany  and  many  other  subjects  in  the 
University  of  Erlangen,  was  read  by  Dr.  Wallich. 
Schreber  was  a  pupil  of  Linnceus,  and  published  an 
edition  of  the  genera  Plantarum  and  a  natural  history 
of  quadrupeds.  The  author  was  indebted  for  the  ma- 
terials of  his  memoir,  which  contained  many  amusing  re- 
collections of  Schreber,  to  an  autobiography  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tins, who  was  his  pupil,  and  the  father  of  the  great 
historian  of  the  Palms.  The  secretary  read  two  original 
letters  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  to  Dr.  Dryander,  one  relating 
the  discovery  of  galvanic  action,  by  Galvani,  and  the 
other  describing  the  procuring  a  charter  for  the 
Linnean  Society.  Specimens  of  Maize  from  the  tomb 
of  a  Peruvian  mummy  were  exhibited. 


Botanical,  of  London,  Feb.  1.— A.  Henfret,  Esq.> 
V.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  read  a  letter  from 
the  President,  nominating  the  Chairman  Vice-  President 
in  the  room  of  the  late'E.  Doubleday,  Esq.  Several 
donations  were  announced.  The  continuation  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Coleman's  Paper  "  On  the  Plants  indigenous  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Horsham,  Sussex,"  was  read. 


Miscellaneous. 

Death  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  ffopetoun.—We  regret  to 
announce  that  this  well  known  Scottish  horticulturist 
died  at  Hopetoun  gardens  on  the  10th  inst.     He  com- 
menced his  professional  life  at  Ormiaton  Hall  in  1790. 
He   was   afterwards   promoted   to   the   charge   of  the 
gardens   there,   and  1816  was  removed  to   the   more 
extensive    sphere    at    Hopetoun    House.      With    the 
exception  of  a  few  months,  he  was  all  his  life  in  the 
employment  of  the  noble  family  of  Hopetoun.       Mr. 
Smith  was  in  many  respects  a  self-educated  man,  and 
like  most  others  of  that  class,  he  continued  his  pursuit 
of  knowledge  till  late  in  life.     He  was  a  fair  botanist, 
and  had  a  general  knowledge  of  plants  both  native  and 
exotic.      He  was  extremely  fond  of  calculation,  and 
even  when  far  advanced  in  years,  he  added  to  his  pre- 
vious acquirements  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  higher 
branches  of  theoretical  mathematics.    He  was  an  intelli- 
gent  and   zealous  elder   of    the   church   of  Scotland. 
Gifted  with  remarkable  cheerfulness,  and  kindliness  of 
disposition,' he  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  his  friends, 
and  especially  by  the  numerous  young  men  who  were 
trained  under  his  care,  and  whose  improvement  and 
advancement  in  life  he  took  pleaure  in  promoting.     He 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  entered  into  all  the  modern  improvements 
with  interest,  but  his  favourite  line  was  the  culture  of 
hardy  fruits,  particularly  Pears,  of  which  he  had  formed 
a  considerable  collection.     He  became  a  member  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in  1809— the  year  of 
its  formation  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  professional 
men  in  Scotland,  that  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.      He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  memoirs  of  the   Northern  Society 


Transactions.  Retaining  his  active  habits  to  the  last, 
he  was  engaged  in  business  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
unexpected  death.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  very  unusual 
occurrence,  that  his  father-in-law,  whom  he  succeeded 
at  Ormiston  Hall,  and  himself,  made  up  continuously  a 
period  of  service,  wanting,  it  is  believed,  only  a  few 
months  of  a  century. 

Sale  of  Conifers. — A  collection  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Stevens  on  Thursday  last.  It  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  Deodars  ;  Araucaria  imbricata,  varying  from 
1  foot  to  18  inches  high  ;  a  few  examples  of  Taxoditmi 
sempervirens  6  and  8  feet  high  ;  T.  pinnatum,  18  inches 
high  ;  Pinus  patula,  Cupressus  torulosa,  and  six  plants 
of  what  were  called  "  Gordon  Island  Cypresses."  There 
were  iu  all  about  173  lots  of  6  and  12  plants  each 
(except  the  large  Taxodium  sempervirens  which  were 
sold  as  single  specimens),  and  they  fetched  from  6s.  to 
12s.  per  lot.  

Calendar  of  Operations. 

CFor  the  ensui?tg  week. J 
GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  correct  labelling  of  the  plants,  otherwise  care- 
fully attended  to,  is  a  matter  so  generally  neglected  in 
gardens,  that  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  of 
service.  During  rough  weather,  some  of  the  hands 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  preparing  and  writing 
labels.  A  beautiful  display  of  flowering  plants,  taste- 
fully arranged,  is  very  gratifying  ;  but,  if  we  wish  to 
give  continued  pleasure,  to  those  who  examine  them 
more  than  once,  it  is  necessary  that  nothing  be  left 
undone  which  can  contribute  to  render  them  more 
interesting.  Extra  exertion  of  this  kind  is  rendered 
more  necessary  by  the  spirit  of  intelligence  which  is  so 
rapidly  extending  itself  among  all  classes,  who  not  only 
more  fully  appreciate  the  externally  beautiful,  but  also 
seek  gratification  in  entertainments  of  a  mental  kind. 
Gardeners  therefore  will,  in  general,  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  meet  as  much  as  possible  the  wants  of 
the  day  ;  one  of  which  is  obviously  the  neat  and  correct 
labelling  of  all  their  plants  ;  and,  as  an  additional 
motive,  they  will  at  the  same  time  add  to  their  own 
convenience.  The  object  however  will  not  be  attained 
by  merely  affixing  botanical  names  to  them.  To  general 
observers— the  English  name,  the  native  country,  and 
year  of  introduction  will  also  be  interesting,  and  should 
be  added,  as  well  as  the  natural  Order,  accompanied  by 
its  anglicised  form. 

PLANT  DEP-ARTMENT. 
Plants  which  are  beginning  to  grow  should  be 
critically  examined  at  least  once  a  week,  and  guided 
therein  by  frequently  turning  tbem  round,  judiciously 
stopping  any  shoots  which  are  unduly  taking  the  lead, 
and  occasionally  tying  any  that  require  it.  A  careful 
man,  who  takes  a  proper  interest  in  his  work,  will 
notice  tiiese  little  matters  when  he  is  removing  dead  or 
decaying  leaves  or  flowers  ;  which,  as  well  as  sweeping 
up  all  litter,  he  will  do  before  he  commences  watering. 
Another  portion  of  the  stock  of  Gesneras  and  Gloxinias 
should  now  be  placed  in  heat,  and  the  former  lot  of 
Achimenes  will  be  ready  for  potting  off.  Let  them  be 
put  at  once  into  the  size  of  pot  in  which  they  are  to 
flower,  as  no  plants  suffer  so  much  from  the  checks 
and  sudden  starts  produced  by  being  frequently  re- 
potted.  If  they  are  treated  as  recommended,  the  size 
of  the  plants  will  be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  pots  ; 
and  when  these  are  filled  with  roots,  the  plants  will 
naturally  arrive  at  a  flowering  state.  The  opposite 
method  of  frequently  repotting  these  plants,  causes  the 
embryo  flower-buds  to  be  metamorphosed  into  small 
scaly  bulbs.  They  are  most  useful  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, when  grown  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  top-heat,  and  a  free  admission  of  air  ;  as 
they  make  sturdier,  better-shaped  plants  than  when 
grown  in  a  close  temperature  ;  besides  which,  they  are 
better  enabled  to  endure  the  cold  currents  of  air  in  the 
conservatory  and  other  places  where  they  are  generally 
placed  when  in  flower. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
In  making  new  Vine  borders,  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  forming  a  good  sound  bottom,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  thorough  drainage.g:The  soil  should  consist 
principally  of  warm  sandy  loam  ;  the  Vine  makes  fibres 
much  more  freely  in  such  soil  than  in  that  of  a  stiifer 
or  more  unctuous  quality  ;  and  in  the  latter  the  roots 
go  through  the  border  almost  without  a  single  rami- 
fication. The  admixture  of  manure  is  all  very  well, 
but  is  of  less  importance,  as  any  quantity  of  richness 
can  be  added  by  means  of  top-dressings  .ind  liquid 
manure  ;  the  great  desideratum  being  to  form  a  warm 
porous  border,  which  may  serve  as  a  medium  by  which 
suitable  nutriment  may  be  offered  to  the  roots.  It  the 
loam  is  light  and  0|.en  in  texture,  some  sheep,  deer,  or 
cow-dung,  may  be  incorporated  with  it ;  and  bone-dust 
is  a  suitable  manure  for  soil  of  that  description,  and 
excellently  adapted  for  the  Vine,  but  should  never  be 
used  with  that  which  is  already  stiff  and  cold.  Old  lime 
rubbish  and  brick  chippings  are  suitable  materials  foe 
rendering  the  soil  of  Vme  borders  more  porous.  Lool£ 
closely  after  Vines  and  Peaehes,  to  see  that  the  fohage 
is  not  being  injured  or  destrojed  ;  that  of  the  former  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  small  beetle,  which  must  be 
carefully  sought  for  at  night,  as  it  commits  its  depreda- 
tions at  that  time.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent 
thrips  establishing  themselves,  by  fumigating  with 
tobacco  as  soon  as  they  are  observed.  The  Peaehes 
and  Strawberries  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
green  fly,  and  the  same  method  will  be  found  the  most 
convenient  for  destroying  this  pest  also.  If  any  potplants 
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In  nine  c<3sea  out  of  ten  they  bring  mischief  along  with 
them.  It  is  very  necessary  to  nip  ail  these  plagues  in  the 
bud,  before  the  infection  has  spread  to  any  considerable 
extent,  as  by  so  doing  much  labour  is  saved,  and  the  dis- 
appointment consequent  upon  the  unchecked  ravages 
of  insects.  Thinning  the  early  forced  Grapes  will  now 
require  regular  attention ;  it  should  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  they  are  fairly  set,  by  judiciously  removing  all 
the  berries  that  can  with  certainty  be  spared,  and  those 
that  are  left  for  future  consideration  should  stand  in 
such  order  that  the  removal  of  a  berry  at  any  time 
shall  relieve  the  surrounding  ones  without  disSjuring 
the  bunch.  The  final  regulation  of  the  bunch  need  not 
take  place  till  the  berries  are  more  than  half  swelled, 
but  no  sound  reason  exists  why  the  first  thinning  should 
be  postponed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  until  the  berries 
have  attained  the  size  of  large  Peas,  sharing  in  the 
nourishment  which  ought  to  have  been  directed  solely 
to  the  berries  which  are  to  remain.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  with  a  pair  of  clean,  sharp,  long- 
pointed  scissors,  and  the  whole  of  the  footstalks  should 
be  removed  along  with  the  berry,  but  without  damaging 
the  footstalks  of  the  other  berries,  and  taking  care  not 
to  touch  any  of  the  latter  with  the  hand,  as  the  tender 
skin  of  the  young  berries  is  liable  to  grow  rusty  where 
it  has  been  rubbed. 

FLOWER  GAKDEX  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Propagating  of  half-hardy  plants  and  shrubs  should 
now  be  going  on  with  activity.  We  have  long  since 
discontinued  the  use  of  pots  in  propagating  plants  for 
bedding  purposes.  Vv'e  prepare  our  beds  by  filling  up, 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  where  the  surface  of  the  soil 
ought  to  be,  with  leaves  and  hot  dung,  which  have  been 
previously  well  fermented.  The  surface  of  the  ferment- 
ing material  should  consist  of  leaves  alone,  as  they  are 
less  liable  to  give  off  noxious  exhalations  ;  and,  as  an 
additional  precaution,  an  inch  of  sand  or  coal- ashes 
may  be  laid  over  them.  On  this  we  lay  3  inches  of 
light  soil,  and  upon  it  1  inch  of  sand,  into  which  the 
cuttings  are  inserted.  To  assist  io  sustaining  a  strong 
bottom  heat,  we  have  a  hot-water  pipe  passing  beneath 
the  bed,  which  we  turn  on  when  there  are  any  symj.-- 
toms  of  decline.  The  cuttings  strike  in  this  way  very 
quickly  ;  and,  after  being  fairly  rooted,  they  are  taken 
np  with  balls  of  earth,  and  transplanted  into  cooler 
quarters.  In  this  manner  we  save  much  time, 
as  the  labour  attending  the  draining  and  filling  of 
pots  is  all  avoided.  Instead  of  the  old  custimary 
method  of  potting  oif  the  young  stuff  intended  for 
masses  in  the  summer,  it  will  be  found  more  economical 
to  plant  it  out  in  prepared  frames  of  suitable  soil, 
consisting  of  one-third  loam,  one-third  decomposed 
leaf-mould,  and  one-third  sand,  with  a  good  drainage. 
The  soil  should  not  be  more  than  4  or  a  inches  deep, 
and  may  rest  on  a  bed  of  coal-ashes.  The  young  plants 
should  be  set  in  rows  from  4  to  6  inches  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  length  of  time 
which  will  intervene  before  they  are  planted  out.  By 
passing  a  knife  or  sharp  trowel  down  into  the  soil, 
between  and  across  the  rows,  once  or  twice  durin"?  this 
period,  their  roots  will  be  prevented  from  intrudini' 
npon  each  other,  and  when  required  for  planting  out 
they  will  lift  with  nice  balls  of  fibrous  roots.  Their  tops 
also  must  be  kept  within  bounds  by  timely  and  pe- 
riodical stopping.  It  is  true  that  one  of  these  plants 
will  occupy  more  space  under  glass  than  two  thumb- 
pots  ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  when  tuming-out 
season  arrives,  one  of  the  plants  grown  as  recommended 
will  be  worth  half  a  dozen  of  the  miserable  things  which 
have  been  starved  in  pots  ;  besides  which,  the  labour  of 
watering  is  materially  lessened — an  important  matter 
durmg  the  busy  spring  months.  All  kinds  of  plants 
intended  for  flower-garden  masses  come  earlier  into 
flower,  and  make  greater  progress,  if  treated  on  this 
plan,  than  when  turned  out  of  pots  in  which  thev  have 
been  growing  any  length  of  time.  We  recommend 
particular  attention  to  this,  as  we  have  practised  it  ex- 
tensively for  some  years,  and  have  found  it  to  answer 
extremely  well. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

IliNUNCni.nSES  should  now  be  planted.  It  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  dig  the  bed  previously  to  doing  so  ;  but  if 
Bnavoidable  it  should  be  well  trampled,  so  that  it  mav 
be  solid  for  the  fibres  to  strike  into.  A  very  old  and 
successful  exhibitor  of  these  flowers  always  had  a  suc- 
cession bed  ;  this  was  the  small  offsets,  and  did  one, 
more  luxuriant  than  the  rest,  show  a  bloom,  it  was 
pulled  oB'  as  soon  as  perceptible.  Those  roots  which 
had  not  been  exhausted  were  reserved  for  the  best  bed 
the  succeeding  year,  and  a  mass  of  flowers  was  the 
consequence.  We  generally  plant  ours  4  inches 
asunder  each  way,  burying  them  from  IJ  to  2  inches. 
Seed  should  also  now  be  sown  in  shallow  pans,  well 
drained.  Poltasihus  seed  may  also  be  got  in.  Pansies 
should  be  top-dressed  with  very  rich  compost.  Seedlings 
will  soon  begin  to  bloom  ;  if  there  is  any  symptom  of 
excellence,  pull  off  the  early  blooms,  which  only  weaken 
the  plant,  without  much  chance  (it  unprotected)  of 
■withstanding  March  frosts  and  winds.  Attend  to 
Dahlias,  Auriculas,  Tulips,  and  Carnations,  as  pre- 
viously advised. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

To  guard  against  the  effects  of  late  spring  frosts,  we 
again  urge  the  necessity  of  affording  artificial  protectinn 
to  the  blossoms  of  our  choice  fruit  trees,  not  on  the 
walls  only,  but  on  those  in  the  open  ground  also.  This 
will  be  particularly  required  in  damp  low  situations, 
where  the  slightest  frosts  do  considerable  damage.  As 
a  matter  of  course  gardeners  will  make  use  of  canvass 
and  netting  as  far  as  it  will  go  ;  but,  as  few  have  suf- 


ficient of  this  to  protect  all  their  trees,  they  will  find 
the  fan-shaped  branches  of  Spruce  or  Yew  a  tolerable 
substitute.  By  applying  these  covering  materials  early 
in  the  season,  the  slight  shade  they  afford  prevents  the 
untimely  excitement  which  is  the  result  of  unseason- 
ably warm  weather  during  spring.  The  moderate  sized 
espalier  and  pyramidal  Pear  trees,  which  have  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  flower-buds  to  make  it  worth  the 
trouble,  may  be  protected  by  rearing  a  few  small  poles 
over  them,  tent  fashion,  and  thinly  covering  them  with 
branches  of  evergreens  ;  so  disposed,  they  form  an 
excellent  shelter.  Our  success  last  year  in  protecting 
pyramidal  Pears,  and  other  fruit  trees  on  trellises,  in- 
duces us  to  press  the  necessity  of  protecting  as  many  cf 
these  tender  kinds  of  fruit  trees  as  possible. 
KITCHEX  GARDEN. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  to  allow  of 
the  surface  being  pulverised,  the  main  crop  of  Onions 
should  be  sown.  The  piece  of  ground  selected  for  this 
crop  should  be  well  drained,  and  sufiieiently  rich  to 
prevent  the  bulus  being  too  small  or  strong  flavoured  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  opposite  extreme  must  be 
avoided,  or  the  produce  will  be  watery,  thick-necked, 
and  less  likely  to  keep  well  during  winter.  Early  sowing 
of  this  vegetable  is  essential,  in  order  to  get  the  bulbs 
matured  and  housed  before  the  short,  sunless  days  of 
October.  A  secondary  crop  of  Carrots  may  now  be 
sown,  but  generally  the  main  crop  suffers  less  from  the 
maggots  when  sown  in  April,  or  even  in  Jlay,  than 
those  which  are  sown  earlier  ;  and  although  the  roots 
I  of  late  sown  ones  are  somewhat  smaller,  their  good 
quality  generally  makes  them  more  profitable.  An 
early  crop  of  stone  Turnips  should  now  be  sown,  and 
Asparagus  seeds  on  the  beds  formerly  prepared.  Regular 
sowings  of  spring  salads  should  be  made  in  frames  and 
warm  borders.  In  planting  out  Cabbages,  if  you  have 
more  than  enough  for  the  regular  crops,  the  rows  may 
be  planted  only  half  the  usual  distance  asunder,  and 
the  alternate  rows  drawn  and  used  as  Coleworts  when 
about  half  grown.  A  sowing  of  one  of  the  larger  Cabb.iges 
should  now  be  made  in  a  frame,  and  also  some  Cauli- 
flowers for  the  earliest  spring  sown  crop,  with  some 
more  under  a  warm  wall  to  succeed  them.  A  sowing 
of  Celery  should  also  be  made  on  a  moderate  hot- 
bed ;  it  should  be  sown  very  thinly,  that  the  plants 
may  not  require  pricking  out  so  soon,  and  that 
when  pricking  out  is  necessary  they  may  be  moved 
with  more  soU  to  their  roots.  It  is  especially  necessary 
to  grow  the  earliest  crop  with  as  few  checks  as  possible, 
to  prevent  its  running  to  seed.  A  successional  sowing 
of  round  Spinach  should  be  made  this  week.  Garlics 
and  Shallots  should  now  be  planted  on  dry  ground,  if  it 
were  not  done  in  November  as  recommended  ;  they 
should  be  planted  6  in.  asunder,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
with  merely  sufficient  fastening  to  keep  the  bulbs  steady. 
Autumn-sown  Tripoli  Onions  should  now  be  trans- 
planted, 6  inches  apart,  in  rich  soil,  for  Midsummer 
use  ;  they  should  be  secured  in  their  places  by  closing 
the  soil  about  the  roots,  not  about  the  bulbs,  the  bases 
of  which  should  always  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  small  button  Onions  which  were  sown  very  thickly 
in  autumn,  should  also  be  transplanted  in  the  same 
manner  ;  if  the  ground  is  good,  without  being  over 
rich,  these  will  make  fine  specimens  by  autumn. 

State  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  endiB?  Feb.  21,  ISaO, 
as  observed  at  the  Honicoltarat  Gdrden,  Chiswicb. 
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State  of  Ibe  Weather  at  Cbiiwick  dann?  the  last  -2-1  years,  for  the 
ensuing  week,  ending  March  -2,  laiO. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Back  Ncmeers  Full  price  Trill  be  Riven  for  the  following  >'os* 
1M3  :  6,  49,  51,  52.  1S44  :  47.  1345  :  24.  1S46  :  35,  1S47  : 
7,  9,  13. 

Apples:  T  F  B,  This  correspondent  af^Us  for  an  analysis  of  the 
pulp  and  the  seed  of  the  Apple  separiitely.  Can  any  corre- 
spondent favour  him  with  it  ?  Guod  drainase  and  a  dry 
climate,  not  exposed  to  late  frosts,  are  far  luore  important 
than  manure  in  securing  regular  crops  :  but  security  is  un- 
attainable in  so  variable  a  climate  as  ours.  If  yon  want 
manure,  take  good  farm-yard  duns  half  rotted. 

Aquatics  :  A  Suh.  We  should  much  prefer  a  slate  tank.  Iron 
pipes  will  do  no  harm,  but  you  can  use  lead  if  you  prefer  it. 
The  pipes  for  heating  may  be  under  the  tank  or  within  it — 
which  you  Hke.  The  charge  against  tbe  cement  is  perhaps 
well  founded. 

Bees  :  Old  Suh.  Xow  is  a  good  time  to  feed  weak  bees.  Tour 
bocey  will  be  excellent  for  them  ;  it  should  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  hive  in  the  turenoon  of  warm  days.  But  if  you  have 
several  colonies,  in  order  to  prevent  tumult  or  plunder  put 
the  lull  dishes  or  feeding  pans  in  the  son  a  few  yards  from 


the  apiary,  replenisTiing  them  according  to  your  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  bees  ;  and  though  some  of  the  strongest  haves 
will  be  sure  to  share  richly  from  the  bounty,  that  will  be  no 
loss,  but  rather  a  gain,  by  affording  them  the  greater  means 
of  rearing  an  early  progeny.  W. 

Books  :  1,'ish.  Sub.  If  it  is  a  catalogue  you  want,  Bonn's 
"Hortus  Cantabrigiensis"  {1S45),  or  Paxton's  "Botanical 
Dictionarv,"  with  Supplement  (1849),  will  possibly  suit  you-$ 
— i^  -£".  You  will  find  that  excellent  practical  instructions 
upon  the  cultivation  and  forcing  of  fruit-trees  are  given  by 
the  writers  of  the  Calendar  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
Loudon's  *'  Soborban  Horticulturist"  will  probably  suit  yon, 
as  you  will  there  find  the  subjects  of  your  enquiry* treated  of 
theoretically,  and  also  practically  as  regards  the  details  of 
successful  routine.  Mos:  of  the  newest  introductions  of 
fruit  trees  are  mentioned  in  Rivers'  "  Descriptive  Catalogue."!) 

Bos  Edging  :  J L.  You  have  killed  it  with  your  salt.  Lime- 
water  would  have  been  just  as  offensive  to  the  worms,  and 
would  not  have  hurt  jour  box.  You  will  never  get  rid  of 
these  things  unless  your  gravel  is  thick  enough,  and  coarse 
enough,  to  prevent  their  boring  upwards.  You  will,  we  fear, 
be  obliged  to  remake  your  walks.  If  you  can  concrete  the 
surface  on  which  the  gravel  is  laid,  that  would  be  most 
effectuaL 

CccuMBEHs:  TTiJ.  Ticiory  of  Bath  or  Cuthill's  Black  Spine.J 

Damson  Tbees  :  A  M.  Tbe  right  way  to  make  them  bear  is  to 
lee  them  alone.  If  you  prune  them  they  will  only  run  to 
wood.  Probably  your  Quince  has  had  its  flowers  destroyed, 
by  the  frost,  during  the  two  last  springs, 

EiiiGEASTS :  £,iquirer.  By  all  means  go  to  Kew  Zealand  :  your 
money  will  be  a  fortune  to  you  ;  here  you  will  only  lose  it  in 
trade,  in  which  very  few  gardeners  are  successful.  Go  at 
once,  and  apply  at  the  J^'ew  Zealand  oSce  for  advice  and 
instruction.  There  is  no  doubc  about  the  matter,  if  you  are 
industriotis.  Buy  a  small  estate,  and  farm  it  on  your  own 
account. 

FccesiAS  :  Amateur.  Light :  Purity,  elegans,  Gem  of  the  "West, 
Ooe  in  the  Ring,  Spanish  Infanta,  and  Exquisite.  Dark  : 
Elegantissima,  Newtoniensis,  ilarchioness  of  Hastings, 
Comte  de  Beauieu,  Dr.  Smith,  and  Criterion.  J 

GoosEBEBEiES  :  Q,  Early  Sulphur,  Rumbullion,  "Woodward's 
"Whitesmith,  ileUiDg's  Crown  Bob,  Red  TTarrington,  and 
Farrow's  Roaring  Lion.J 

Gbapes  :  J  B.  It  is  a  very  nice  Grape,  unknown  to  ns.  "What 
are  its  history,  its  name,  and  its  merits  ? 

Insects:  W  W.  Your  Apple  trees  are  infested  not  by  lice  but 
by  the  Mussel-scale  insect  ffignres  of  which  are  given  in  our 
answers  to  correspondents  on  the  2d  Feb.  inst.)  The  worst 
parts  of  the  trees  should  be  scraped,  and  the  scrapings  btimt^ 
Previous  to  the  escape  of  the  yoang  active  nits  from  beneath 
the  scale,  it  would  be  serviceable  to  wash  the  parts  effected 
with  some  glutinous  lather,  such  a?  yellow  soap-suds  and 
gas-water,  the  object  being  to  glue  the  edges  of  the  scales  to 
the  bark  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  young;  at  the  time 
when  they  make  their  escape  they  are  very  tender  but  active, 
and  may  be  destroyed  by  hot  water,  lime-water,  or  gas-tar 
water.    IT. 

LABotTBEBS  :  IT  T  C.  No  answer  can  be  given  to  sach  inquiries, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  with  skilful  management  and  good 
men,  a  garden  may  be  kept  in  perfect  order  with  a  number 
of  labourers  which  under  another  kind  of  management 
would  be  wholly  insufficient.  "We  should  say,  however,  that 
a  good  plain  workiog  gardener,  and  a  handy-man,  with 
perhaps  a  boy  in  summer,  would  be  able  to  keep  a  place  such 
as  you  describe  in  good  order.J 

Laeches  :  X  T Z  will  thank  "  U.  L."  and  "  Arborator"  to  give 
the  expense  of  stripping  the  Larches  and  other  trees  whilst 
standing,  and  also  ihe  means  of  performing  that  operation. 

Laueels  :  J  F.  Laurels  are  usually  yellow  when  land  consists 
chietiy  of  chalk.  Canno:  you  plant  them  in  someihing  else  ? 
Cut  your  ilyrties  down  in  the  end  of  April. 

Mex-ons  :  jy  B.  The  si2e  of  the  po:  should  be  from  14  to  13 
inches  in  diameter.  Use  tnrfyloam  for  potting  in,  and  drain 
well.  Keep  the  pot  plunged,  if  convenient,  in  a  mild  heat 
of  from  75*  to  SO*  ;  although  good  ilelons  may  be  grown  by 
setting  the  pot  in  front  of  the  house,  upon  a  shelf  or  a  few 
bricks,  and  training  the  plants  about  IS  inches  from  the  roof. 
Ic  is  impossible  to  tell  you  how  often  to  water,  so  much  de- 
pends upon  circumstances.  E.xercise  your  own  judgment, 
and  by  observation  you  will  soon  be  able  to  know  when  water 
is  necessary.  After  the  fruit  is  set.  nse  weak  clear  soot  and 
guano  water  every  second  time  of  watering.  Give  enough  at 
a  time  to  moisten  the  entire  mass,  and  no  more  until  the 
state  of  the  soil  renders  it  necessary.  The  length  of  time 
between  each  watering  will  be  sometimes  more  than  a  week. 
The  top  temperature  should  range  trom  6S°  at  night  to  75^ 
without  sun,  and  35^  with  sun  durmg  the  day.  J 

Moss  ON  Lawns  :  TV  A.  A  dressing  of  pounded  quicklime  in 
December,  and  rolling  and  bush  harrowing  afterwards,  is  said 
to  kill  it,  or  ic  may  be  scraped  off  now  with  garden  rakes  ; 
but  in  whatever  way  you  remove  it,  it  will  grow  again  if  you, 
do  not  drain  your  lawn.  * 

Najies  OF  Fbcits  :  IT  Pi.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Apple.i;— J  CX. 
Huiit^s  Deux  Ans  [ — J  F  Wcod.  Your  seedling  Apple  is  hand- 
some, and  doubtless  good  lor  kitchen  use ;  out,  owing  to  a 
slight  astriagency,  it  cannot  rank  as  a  dessert  fruit. i, 

Names  of  Plants  :  Valencia.  Some  moss  without  fructifica- 
tion;  apparently  Grimmia  pulvinata. — C  .ft.  I'teris  serru- 
lata.  5. 

Oaks  :  G  JH  G,  Cut  away  all  the  rotten  wood  to  the  quick,  with 
any  sharp  instrument.  Be  very  particular  in  making  the 
wound  quite  clean.  Then  fill  it  with  a  mixture  of  well 
worked  clay,  wood-ashes,  charcoal- dust,  and  cow-dung; 
coating  the  whole  with  wood-ashes  while  the  mixture  is  wet.  ■ 
Ivj-  does  no  harm. 

Paint  used  foe  Ieon-woek  at  Tbentham  :  One-third  Stock- 
holm tar,  and  two- thirds  gas  tar,  laid  on  while  quite  hot, 
with  a  brush,  and  spread  as  thinly  as  possible.^ 

PiNE-APPLES  :  B  B  H.  The  Cayennes  are  among  the  best  of  all 
Pines  for  all  purposes  ;  large,  high-flavoured,  firm,  hand- 
some, and  coming  quickly  to  hand.  The  smooth  is  perhaps 
the  best.     The  Sierra  Leone  Pine  is  not  so  good. 

Sbephebj>ia  :  G  S.  We  believe  the  S.  argentea  has  fruited  in 
this  country.  It  bears  the  sexes  on  different  plants,  ileesrs. 
Osborn  aod  Co.  imported  the  female  some  years  since. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  layers.  A  ilelon  may  be  ripened  in 
a  yreenhouse,  trained  up  a  rafter,  and  mthout  aititicial  heat. 
The  diliicultj  is  to  avoid  red  spider.  Its  roo'^s  must  be  kept 
constantly  damp.  For  experiment  take  the  hardy  green- 
fleshed. 

Stetchsine:  JT  Y  Z.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
animals  killed  by  this  poison.  Boi'ied  at  the  foot  of  your  fruit 
trees  tney  will  probably  cause  excessive  growth,  or  ihey  may 
throw  the  trees  into  bad  health  ;  but  the  quality  of  the  frnit 
cannot  be  affec:ed  by  the  poison,  which  has  been  long  since 
decomposed.  If  the  strychnine  poisoned  anything  it  would  be 
the  trees  themselves. 

Tee  Ice  Plant;  Fou:cl  WUxiams.  It  is  a  common  tender 
annuaL  Raiire  its  seeds  in  a  hotbed  ;  put  the  seedlings  into 
separate  small  pots,  keeping  them  in  the  frame  till  ibey  are 
established.  Then  turn  them  out  in  a  warm  sunny  border. 
If  you  want  them  chietiy  for  garnishing,  and  vour  soil  is 
very  poor,  manure  it ;  but  that  is  not  req'iired  in*  England. 

TiNERT  -.ABC.  By  all  means  consult  a  skilful  professional 
man.  Give  us  your  address,  and  we  will  put  you  in  commu- 
nication wiih  :-uch  an  one. 

Waed's  Cases:  SB.  Let  your  own  carpenter  make  what  you 
want.     We  know  of  no  place  where  they  are  kept  on  sale. 

ilisc. :  Ar-jo.  We  have  always  understood  that  Walcheren 
BroccoU  "and  Walcheren  CaoUflower  were  one  and  the  same 
thing-t 
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BOT   WATEE  APPARATUS   AND  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


"Wf  HILL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
»»  •  improved  "FLUE  BOILER  "may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
3000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEaM  BOILERS,  from 
■one  horse-power  and  npwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  beet  principle.     Buildings  of  anv  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
-,*  A  liberal  Discount'to  the  Trade. 
W.  Hill,  Horticultural  "Works,  Greenwich. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATE^fT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  ire,  to  the  vast  superioritv  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  "21  Dz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses  when  completed  char;red  from  Is.  Zd.  to  Is.  Sd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  sizu  and  quantity  ;  one  prin- 
ciple, the  roof  being  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  the 
other  principle  being  wood  ratters  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  9t?.  per  ft. 
HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI. 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  3S,  Kennington-lane.  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer. 
im,  <S:c.,  may  be  obtained  in  ilessre.  Nesbit's  Academy,  iu 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Lokg- 
MAN  and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  terms  of  the  School  can  be  had  on  application  either 
personally  or  by  letter 


NATURAL  GRASS  SEEDS  roK  PERMANENT  PASTURES, 

AND  IRRIGATED  CATCH  MEADOW. 
Which  mav  be  had  Separate  or  Mixed,  expresslv  to  suit  the  soil. 
lY/TESSRS.  JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  for 
jyj-  many  years  paid  especial  attention  to  the  examination  of 
Natural  Pastures,  and  thecollectingof  various  kinds  of  Grasses 
which  grow  naturally  in  the  varioub  soils  of  England  and  Wales, 
for  the  purpose  of  iu'roducing  an  improved  systpm  of  laying 
down  land  to  permanent  pasture,  are  thereby  enabled  to  supply 
the  sorts  and  quantities  of  Seeds  best  adapted  to  suit  the  soil  for 
which  they  are  intended  :  and  at  much  less  expense  than  is 
usually  incurred.     Particulars  will  befornarded  by  post. 

Also  Finest  Lawn  Grasses  and  Mixtures  for  improv- 
ing old  Pastures.  Ashcrofty  Liverpool^  andotker  Swedes, 
While  Belgian  and  other  Carrots^  Yellow  Globe  and 
other  Mangolds^  True  Italian  Rye-grass,  Drumhead 
Cow  Cabbage,  Kohl  Babi,  ^-c. 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under,  and  pledge  tbem^^elves  that  every  Manure  shall 
be  perfectly  Genuine  : — Com  Manure  for  Wheat,  Barley^  Oats,  | 
Clover — most  strongly  recommended  from  its  success  last  year ;  j 
it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  Guano,  and  bear  the  strictest 
analysis.  Also  URATE,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate  \ 
and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Fishery  and  other  i 
Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid.  Arc.  '. 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUaNO.— To  insure  this  free  from 
adulteraiion,  all  purchasers,  if  they  prefer  it,  can  receive  their 
warrants  from  Mr.  Purser,  and  remove  the  Guano  direct  from 
the  Warehouses  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  the  Importers. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.      Edwahd  Pdhsee,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Atrents  supplied- 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  direct  from  the 
Importer's  Stores,  LINSEED  CAKES,  and  all  kinds  of 
Artificial  Manm*es,  may  be  bad  at  London  prices,  for  Cash,  of 
Messrs.  Odams  and  PickFord.  15.  Mark-lane.  London. 


POTTER'S  GUANO. —  This  effective  MANURE, 
now  greatly  Improved,  is  conSdenily  recnmraended  as  a 
Dressing  for  all  Spring  Crops.  It  is  equal  to  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  25  per  cent,  cheaper.  Also  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of 
LIME,  GYPSUM,  and  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  all  of 
guaranteed  quality,  and  Cheaper  than  at  any  other  establish- 
ment in  town  or  country. 

Factory,  2S.  CLAPHAM  ROAD  PLACE.  LONDON. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,— As  Agenta  ut  ihe  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  aduheration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibs';, 
Beight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Biistol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antonx  Gibes  and  SonS; 

London,  February  23. 


HYDRAULIC  ENGINES,  WATER  RAMS,  &c. 
on  Improved  Principles ;  Engines  worked  by  Steam  or 
Hydraulic  power,  to  raise  from  1  gallon  to  1000  per  minute  to 
a  height  of  500  feet,  and  from  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Douche, 
Tapour,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths.  Buildings, 
Conservatories,  ^c,  heated  by  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  «tc.  Towns  supplied, — Direct 
to  John  Legg,  Cheltenham. 

mPROTED  FOrR-HORSE~PORTABLE  STE Air-ENGINES 
AND  BOLTING  OR  THRESHING  MACHINES. 

FREEMAN  ROE  and  HANSON,  Southwark  Iron 
Works,  and  70,  Strand,  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  Steam- 
Engines  and  Threshing  Machines,  which  are  more  economical 
in  fuel,  for  the  quantity  of  work  done,  than  any  before  the 
public.  They  may  he  seen  any  day  at  their  works,  Sumner- 
street,  Southwark  Bridge-road. — Water-rams  for  raising  Water. 
Deep  Well  Pumps ;  Baths;  Hot-water  Apparatus;  Fountains, 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.— COLLECTION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANURES. 
STRATTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY,  BRISTOL. 

STRATTON,  HUGHES,  and  CO.,  have  now  ready 
their  PATENT  TUMBLER  CART  for  the  collection  of 
Night-soil  and  other  ofFi^nsive  matters  ;  also  their  Iron  Mill,  to 
be  worked  by  horse-power,  water-power,  or  steam,  for  mixing 
and  incorporating  Nightsoil  with  Charcoal  and  other  deo- 
dorisers. The  Tumbler  Cart  has  an  iron  body  with  a  close 
cover  ;  can  be  fitted  if  required  as  a  Watering-cart,  with  aYalve 
and  Delivery  Pipe  for  distributing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and 
also  with  an  Apparatus  for  distributing  di*j-  manures  in  any 
given  quantities  per  acre. 

Steattok,  Hughes,  and  Co.'s  Tumbler  Carts  are  used  for 
scavenging  purposes  in  Manchester,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Har- 
wich, Rochford,  Cardiff,  izc,  and  they  are  now  building  them 
for  Chester,  Oxford,  Huddersfield,  Arc,  besides  many  for  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  private  individuals.  Stsatton,  Hughes, 
and  Co.'s  new*  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carts,  Waggons,  and 
Agricultural  Implements  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Is.  6d.  in  postage  stamps. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  atcentioa  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Ir-'-n,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  dow  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ■  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  thatattheir  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &e.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


SUPERIOR  BOLIVIAN  GUANO.— This  GuaBO  is 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation.  For  the  last  five  years  the 
Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society  has  awarded  the  prize  for 
the  best  2  acres  of  Swedes  grown  with  Guano  only,  to  parties 
who  have  made  use  of  this  description  of  Guano.  It  has  been 
analysed  by  Dr.  Asdhew  Uee,  London  ;  and  Wm.  Heeapath, 
Esq.,  Bristol. 

Dr.  Andrew  Use  remarks:  "The  best  Peruvian  Guano  is 
inferior  in  power  and  value  to  this  Guano  as  17  is  to  2-4.  It  is 
the  pure  excrement  of  the  birds." 

W.  Hebapath,  Esq.,  states :  "  One  pound  of  this  Guano  is 
equal  in  fertilising  power  to  nearly  -iO  lbs.  of  Farm-yard  Dung. 
Judging  from  its  nitrogen  alone,  it  is  a  very  rich  Guano." 

Apply  to  H.  and  G.  Webb,  Merchants,  Worcester,  who  also 
hold  a  cargo  of  the  same  kind  of  Guano  in  Liverpool  and  in 
Glasgow. ___________^_^__-^___-^ 

MANURES. — The   following    Manures  are    manu 
factured  at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7     0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5     0    0 

OfiBce,  69,  Eing  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B,  Peruvian  Guano  (with  an  analysis),  91.  15s.  per  ton,  in 
dock.     Sulpha'e  of  Ammonia,  ic. 


^Iie  ^grtmltitral  (Bu^HU* 

SA  TURD  A  Y,  FEBRUAB  Y  23,  ISoO. 

STEETINGS  FOK  THE  TWO  FOLLO^TI^•G  WEEKS. 
Wbdmisdai.   Feb      27— Agricultural  Society  of  Emtlnnd. 
TairasDAi,         —        2S—Asrricullursl  Imu.  1-ocieiy  of  Ireland. 
Wri»bsdat.  ilarch   6-A?ricu'tural  Soctely  of  Euslanil. 
TucRSDAT,        —         7 — Asricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 

ilR.  Huxtaele's  pamphlet  is  not  permitted  to  lie 
quiet.  Its  power  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all,  or  it 
■would  not  receive  such  general  attention :  but 
whether  it  be  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil  seems  to 
be  matter  of  opinion.  "  Porcius,"  who  has  published 
a  critique*  upon  it,  is  of  the  latter  persuasion  ;  he 
believes  that  it  is  of  mischievous  tendency,  teaching 
mistaken  doctrines,  employing  an  erroneous  logic, 
and  building  on  baseless  theories.  "  Porcius  "  is 
certainly  a  witty  fellow,  and  he  has  done  the  best 
he  could  with  the  brief  which  has  been  given  him  ; 
for  we  imagine  that,  whether  he  builds  on  facts  or 
not,  they  are  not  his  own.  So  long  as  he  argues  the 
general  question  of  free  trade,  on  the  ground  that 
whatever  high  farming  may  profess  to  do,  as  it 
confers  no  exclusive  benefit  on  any  one  nation, 
it  cannot  enable'  that  nation  to  fight  the  battle  of 
low  prices  with  other  countries,  he  is  evi- 
dently demonstrating  a  proposition  of  his  own 
devising;  but  when  he  enters  on  the  practical 
details  of  the  art  of  agriculture,  he  is  evi- 
dently dealing  with  things  which  he  knows 
merely  by  hearsay  ;  and  we  shall  be  very  much 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  anything  there  more 
than  a  theorist  himself.  His  assertion  regarding  the 
capital  employed  by  the  Scotch  farmer — which  he 
puts  at  ol.  per  acre ! — his  remarks  on  the  proportion 
between  the  live  and  dead  weights  of  the  hog — his 
arguments  regarding  the  quantity  of  manure  with 
which  Mr.  Huxtaele's  pigs  supply  him,  and  regard- 
ing the  humanity  of  the  beef  manufacture — all 
prove  this.  He  disputes  Jlr.  Huxtaele's  propor- 
tion of  As-between  the  dead  and  live  weight  of  the  hog, 
because  he  can  find  no  •'  testimony  "  to  corroborate 
it.  No  such  testimony  was  needed — the  fraction 
was  obtained  from  the  animals  themselves  :  our  own 
experience  has  led  to  |  as  being  nearer  the  truth  in 
in  the  case  of  pigs,  while  -t,  or  a  Smithfield  stone  of 
mutton  out  of  an  imperial  stone  of  the  living  animal, 
may  be  taken  as  the  truth  regarding  fat  sheep.  But 
Jlr.  Huxtable  gives  us  this  fraction  as  the  result  of 
actual  experience  ;  and  we  must  accept  it  as  true  of 
the  breed  he  feeds  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed.  Then  how  does  "  Porcius  "  dispute 
the  assertion  regarding  the  manure  from  the  pigs  I 
He  takes  Professor  Johnston's  per  centage  of  nitrogen 
in  fresh  dung,  and  calculating  from  this  the  amount 
of  manure  with  which  IMr.  Huxtajjle's  pigs  must 
have  supplied  him,  he  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
four  times  as  much  in  weight  as  the  food  they  ate  ! 
~  Mr.  Huxtable  and  his  Pigs.  By  Pobcics.  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 


This  is  not  the  style  of  a  farmer's  argument ;  and 
it  is  just  as  far  from  the  style  of  the  practical 
chemist,  for  he  knows  well  that  the  nitrogen  of  the 
manure  is  a  most  variable  ingredient,  depending  alto- 
gether upon  the  nature  of  the  food  from  which  the  ma- 
nure is  derived,  and  therefore  far  more  abundant  than 
it  in  general  is,  wherever  Jlr.  Huxtaele's  method  of 
feeding  is  adopted.  The  argument  in  condemnation 
of  the  method  of  beef-making  adopted  at  Sutton 
A^'aldron  is  just  as  much  in  the  amateur  style  as  the 
rest  of  the  pamphlet.  No  condemnation,  on  the 
score  of  humanity,  of  any  system  which  results  in  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  animal,  can  stand  for  one 
instant.  The  rapidity  of  growth  is  the  true  test  of 
animal  comfort,  and  freedom  from  pain  and  annoy- 
ance ;  and  to  argue  for  the  "  natural "  in  preference 
to  the  "  artificial  "  system,  whether  on  the  score  of 
humanity  or  profit,  is  an  egi'egious  mistake. 

The  whole  style  of  the  work,  indeed,  proves  it  to 
be  an  amateur  performance,  so  far  as  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  subject  is  concerned; 
the  performance,  however,  of  one  who  is  no  mere 
amateur  as  a  literary  man  ;  for  it  is  certainly  a 
cleverly  written  production,  and  the  writer  is  a 
master  of  the  art  of  controversy,  employing  all  its 
weapons,  ridicule  among  the  others,  most  skilfully. 

Jlr.  Huxtaele's  pamphlet  is  chiefly  useful  as  an 
instance  of  the  method  in  which  the  researches  of 
the  chemist  may  be  used  to  strengthen  the  hopes, 
encourage  the  energy,  and  guide  the  efforts  of  the 
practical  farmer  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
'■'  Porcius  "  has  fastened  any  such  charge  of  error 
upon  it,  as  will  weaken  its  imdonbted  utility  in  any 
of  these  respects. 


Low  prices  of  grain — good  for  the  buyer,  bad  for 
the  seller — are  to  be  met  just  by  the  farmer  as 
much  as  possible  assuming  the  former  character  and 
declining  the  latter.  If  under  present  circum- 
stances any  one  cannot  grow  com  so  cheaply  as  he 
can  buy  it,  then  let  him  not  continue  the  ruinous 
experiment  of  attempting  it.  Let  him  buy  com  and, 
growing  green  crops,  feed  beef  and  pork  and  mutton ; 
and  he  will  very  soon  create  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  more  profitable  to  grow  corn  than  to 
purchase  it.  And  however  desirable  this  result 
may  be,  he  need  not  suppose  that  the  expenditure 
w-hich  attends  the  process  is  an  investment  on  its 
account  alone.  Such  an  expenditure  may,  we  be- 
lieve, be  made  profitable  on  its  own  account.  We 
have  a  number  of  instances  before  us  in  which  it  has 
been  so,  and  these  we  shall  publish  from  time  to 
time — confident  that  whether  present  prices  shall 
materially  change  our  agriculture  or  not,  they  cannot 
destroy  it ;  and  that  the  very  cheapness  which 
makes  some  of  our  agricultural  products  unprofitable 
will,  if  it  be  properly  made  use  of,  increase  the 
profitableness  of  others. 

For  instance  : — Five  Hereford  3-year-old  oxen 
were  bought  by  auction  last  autumn  for  56?.  5s.  : 
and,  now,  after  the  lapse  of  15  weeks,  they  are  sold 
at  505.  per  cwt.  for  Sol.  During  the  first  5  weeks 
they  had  3  lbs.  of  Bean-meal  daily  apiece,  and  1  lb. 
of  Linseed-meal  boiled  and  given  to  them,  thro-wn 
over  straw  chaif.  During  the  last  10  weeks  they 
have  had  4  lbs.  of  Bean-meal  and  1  lb.  of  Linseed- 
meal  daily  apiece.  They  have  thus  consumed 
1925  lbs.  of  I3eans  and  700  lbs.  of  Linseed  ;  a 
quantity  equal  to  about  29  bushels  of  the  former 
and  11  bushels  of  the  latter,  which  are  worth 
together  about  8?.  10s.  ;  leaving  20?.  5^'.  to  pay 
for  the  Swedes  and  Jlangold  Wurzel  they  ate,  and 
for  the  attendance,  fuel,  and  other  expenses  con- 
nected with  their  management.  They  consumed  in 
15  weeks  28  tons  of  roots,  being  rather  more  than 
1  cwt.  a  day  each ;  and,  setting  aside  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  returns  from  them  to  pay  for  other 
expenses,  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  oxen  have 
made  12.;.  per  ton  for  all  the  roots  they  have  con- 
sumed. Now,  we  know  very  well  that  agricultural 
tmth  is  not  determined  by  single  instances  of  this 
kind,  but  we  may  assume  that  it  is  pretty  fairly 
indicated  by  them  ;  and  we  may  say  that,  supposing 
a  small  farmer  to  have  obtained  such  a  result  as  this, 
from  the  single  acre  of  Swedes  and  Mangold  AVurzel 
on  which  during  the  winter  he  has  been  feeding  his 
five  oxen,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  be  encouraged  than 
cast  do-s™  by  his  prospects  under  present  prices. 
For  not  only 'has  he  obtained  a  remunerating  price 
for  his  produce  in  the  beef  he  has  sold  ;  but— in  the 
large  quantity  of  manure  with  which  his  cattle  have 
also  supplied  him— he  has  the  means  either  of  re- 
placing this  produce  of  cattle  food,  and  so  of  trying  to 
recopy  this  experience  or  of  growing  a  larger  produce 
of  com. 

These  five  oxen  each  made  nearly  8s.  per  week, 
though  fairly  bought  and  cheaply  sold  ;  they  were 
box-fed  on  what  to  a  gieat  extent  was  bought  food, 
and  they  have  amply  repaid  their  expenses. 

Now,  we  venture  to  ask  our  readers  to  give  us 
their  experience  on  this  subject.    It  is,  we  believe, 
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one  of  the  last  chances  of  safety — the  last  resources 
against  his  present  difficulties  which  the  farmer  has 
— and  it  deserves  the  anxious  study  and  trial  of  all 
to  make  it,  what  we  firmly  believe  it  to  be,  a  chance 
trustworthy  enough,  a  resource  ample  enough  to 
create  his  confidence. 


BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKING. 

The  necessity  of  a  brick  yard  on  such  properties  as 
require  drainage,  appears  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  dis- 
putations concerning  the  application  of  tiles  when  made. 
The  sliape  of  the  tile,  the  nature  of  the  tile,  its  weiglit, 
its  texture,  have  all  in  their  turn  bad  advocates  and 
enemies,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  manufacture  of  so 
useful  a  commodity,  let  it  come  in  what  guise  it  will, 
has  claimed  sufficient  attention  to  raise  half  a  dozen 
arguments  on  the  question.  The  various  tile  machines 
have  certainly  caused  some  "sensation,"  and  are  twice 
in  the  year,  viz.,  at  the  Smithfield  Club  and  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  Meetings,  eyed  with  curiosity  and 
surprise.  "  Are  these  *  pipes  ready  to  go  into  the 
ground  i"  was  the  question  I  heard  put  by  a  stout 
jolly-looking  farmer  to  a  pipe  machine  exhibitor  last 
Christmas.  "  No,  Sir,  they  must  be  dried  and  bui-nt 
in  a  kiln,"  was  the  courteous  reply.  "Do  you  sell 
kilns,  too?"  "No,  Sir;"  and  here  the  conversation 
dropped,  as  may  be  supposed.  Bless  me,  I  thought, 
what  must  this  man's  land  be  like  t  Did  he  ever  see 
clay  before  in  his  lite  ?  How  I  should  like  to  pass  half 
an  hour  with  his  landlord  or  his  agent  ;  I  purpose  to 
do  so,  if  you  will  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Paper. 

Brick  and  tile  making  is  not  a  mystery.  It  has  no 
worshipful  company.  Clay  is  not  found  in  California 
only,  and  coals  are  plentiful  enough  in  England,  but 
brick  and  tile  yards,  the  natural  result  of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  two  such  materials,  are  not  to  be  found  at  every 
turning,  even  in  the  wettest  part  of  the  country.  Tlie 
Bulrush  still  waves  his  head  in  defiance,  and  the  frog 
croaks  forth  still  a  claim  for  protection  to  his  marsh, 
and  he  has  a  good  protection  in  the  cost  of  seller's  profit 
and  carriage  of  tiles  attaching  to  the  reduction  of  his 
stronghold . 

But  though,  as  I  have  said,  brick  and  tile  making 
is  not  a  mystery,  it  requires,  like  everything  else,  to 
succeed,  much  attention.  The  turning  out  those 
beautiful  smooth  tiles  in  Baker-street  is  a  proof  of 
machine  and  clay,  not  an  effect  of  attention.  The 
choosing  a  site  for  the  yard,  the  digging  the  clay,  the 
sorting  it,  the  winter  and  the  summer  preparation,  are 
all  points  requiring  far  more  skUl  and  attention  than  the 
mere  turning  a  handle  .ind  depressing  a  cutting  wire. 
I  shall  leave  these  matters  for  other  Numbers. 

Let  us  here  see  what  hinders  this  aood  work  begin- 
ning. Courteous  reader,  does  your  agent  ?  He  dues, 
and  he  is  a  very  shrewd  man,  doing  business  for  half 
the  country.  He  tells  you  "  that  brick- yards  are  very 
unsightly  things,  and  cut  up  a  property  sadly,  besides 
tiles  are  cheaper  now,  the  yard  only  five  miles  off,  and 
the  tenants  draw  them  for  nothing."  It  is  probable 
that  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  agent  or  brick-yard  must 


your  own  time.  You  are  not  obliged  to  leave  an  open 
trench  for  the  main  drain  in  the  midst  of  a  20  acre 
ground,  to  be  tiled  next  year,  as  they  are  out  of  main 
drain  tiles  at  Mr.  So-and-so's  yard.  You  are  not 
tempted  to  buy  (or  your  tenant  for  you)  some  imper- 
fectly burnt  goods  (the  last  lot),  in  order  to  finish  the 
draining  of  the  home  close.  Y^ou  do  not  send  your 
teams  five  or  six  miles  on  a  frosty  morning  for  a  day's 
work  to  the  nearest  brick.yard,  merely  to  learn  that 
they  are  just  out  of  tiles,  that  Mr.  Squashland  took  the 
last  20,000  away  yesterday,  and  that  they  have  sent 
away  dozens  of  people  this  morning  ;  neither  are  you 
or  your  foreman  carried  away  from  home  to  see  to  a 
matter  that  you  have  the  power  of  conducting  within 
the  limits  of  your  daily  business. 

Taking  therefore  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
carriage,  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  using  goods  not 
exactly  suited  to  the  work,  the  demand  made  on  the 
master's  time  away  from  home,  I  have  very  little 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  exclusive  of  the  seller's  profit, 
the  purchaser  of  tiles  incurs  a  cost  peculiar  to  his 
position  as  a  purchaser,  of  from  201.  to  40/,  on  every 
100  acres  he  drains,  and  that  to  include  the  seller's  profit 
in  the  cost,  we  must  add  from  60/.  to  90/.  to  this 
amount.  Thus  in  an  estate,  say,  500  acres  of  land  to 
be  drained  with  drains  7  or  8  yards  asunder,  it  is 
probable  that  a  saving  by  manufacture  of  tiles  on  the 
spot  over  purchase,  at  a  reasonable  distance,  of  400/. 
to  650/.,  would  be  effected.  As  draining  almost 
invariably  induces  building,  it  is  also  probable  that  an 
additional  benefit  of  some  importance  would  be  gained 
on  this  score.  Will  it  then  be  too  much  to  ask  per- 
mission to  carry  your  readers  with  me  into  the  diggings 
this  month  I  A.  P. 

{To  lie  continued.) 


ON  CATTLE  FEEDING. 
As  I  promised,  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  what  I 
think  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  why  cattle 
feeding  does  not  pay  in  some  cases.  The  first  is, 
irregularity  in  feeding.  Although  this  is  so  common, 
and  the  consequences  so  palpable,  yet  it  is  a  point  very 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  I  think  it  is  omitted  in  nearly 
all  the  various  receipts  that  we  have  for  cattle  feeding; 
at  the  present  day.  We  have  receipts  which  include 
almost  every  cereal  and  vegetable  which  can  lay  claim 
to  the  least  merit  for  that  purpose,  combined,  and 
dressed  up  on  the  most  scientific  principle,  and  all  said 
to  possess  great  capabilities  for  fatting  ;  but  I  think 
not  the  least  important  particular,  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  application,  are  very  often  omitted,  and 
without  disputing  on  their  various  merits,  I  shall  merely 
say  that  many  of  them  may  be  good,  if  properly 
applied.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  unless  where 
the  best  method  is  found  out  by  experience,  sometimes 
dearly  bought,  people  go  on  making  the  attempt  only  to 
end  in  disappointment,  and  then  say  it  does  not  pay. 
If  we  were  to  ask  six  people  how  they  use  a  certain 
kind  of  food  for  their  stock,  we  should  probably  get  as 
many  different  answers.  Some  may  use  hay  and 
Turnips,  giving  plenty  of  the  former,  and  sometimes  of 


actly  alike  ;  the  reason  for  this  I  need  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain.    As  to  the  form  of  buildings  best  adapted  for 
the   purpose,    I    must   not  speak  at  present ;    but  as 
I    have    spoken     on    what    I    think    a    bad    system 
of  fatting,    I   must   now   say   a  few   words    on   what 
I   consider   a   better  way  of  carrying   it   out,    in   de- 
tail.    I   will  give  it  as  practised  in  the  counties  which 
I  alluded  to  in  your  Paper  of  Jan.  12.     One  man  has 
charge  of  from  16  to  24  large  fatting  beasts,  and  this  is 
as  many  as  he  can  attend  to  properly.     He  gives  them 
a  feed  of  straw  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  it  is  light 
enough,  as  much  as  he  thinks  they  will  eat  during  the 
time  that  he  is  cleaning  them  out,  which,  when  done,  he 
cleans  out  their  mangers  properly,  and  gives  them  from 
1  to  H  bushel  of  Turnips  each,  then   takes   his   own 
breakfast,  comes  back  to  them  and  gives  them  as  many 
Turnips   as   ho   thinks   they   will   eat  before  mid-day, 
which  practice  soon  teaches  him  ;  he  then  litters  them 
level,  soft,  and  deep,  gives  them  a  little  straw  in  their 
racks,  and  shuts  the  doors,  or  not,  as  the  weather  deter- 
mines, 'and  this  not  later  than  9  or  half  past  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  leaving  them  to  take  their  rest  3  or 
3J  hours.     He  goes  and  pulls  Turnips  for  them  tiU  12 
or   half-past    12  o'clock,   then  again  cleans   out   their 
mangers  and  gives  them  a  feed  of  Turnips,  and  goes  to 
his    dinner.     When    he   returns    he    cleans   out  their 
houses  and  gives  them  a  few  more  roots  if  they  want 
them,  litters  them,  and  gives  a  little  straw  to  eat,  then 
leaves  them  for  a  short  time  according  to  the  length  of 
the  afternoon  ;  this   little   spare   time   he   employs  in 
cleaning  about  the  doors  or  in  the  Turnip  sheds.     Then 
before  night  he  visits  them  again,  which  is  the  time 
they  get  their  cake  or  whatever  other  artificial  food 
may  be  given  ;  if  none,  which  is  frequently  the  case, 
then  some  more  Turnips,  and  their  bed  put  right,  and 
left  till  7  or  8  o'clock,  when  they  get  what  is  called  their 
supper  of  straw,  and  are  well  littered  up.    Thus  ends  the 
daj's  operations.    Now,  whatever  sort  of  food  be  used, 
and  whatever  way  prepared,  if  proper  times  be  not  ap- 
pointed and  strictly  kept  in  supplying  it,  much  of  its 
good  effect  will  be  lost.     I  may  at  some  other  time  say 
something  regarding   the  most  suitable  age  at  which 
cattle  should  be  fatted   off;  but   I  must  not  trespass 
further  on  your  patience  at  present.   G.  S. 


be  given  up.     I  never  found  yet  I  could  draw  tiles  for    the  latteT   just  as  they  find   it  convenient  to  provide 
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nothing,  though  I  have  often  heard  of  it  being  done.  I 
do  not  think  I  could  draw  them  any  more  than  you 
could  make  them  for  nothing.  "  I  have  no  money," 
says  another.  "  Then  how  did  you  get  those  great 
hand-made  tiles,  selling  at  25s.  per  thousand,  that  1  see 
five  men  laying  1^-  foot  deep  every  morning   I  ride  to 

N 2    why,  you  will  have  a  bill  of  70/.  to  pay  lor 

those.  And  then  your  bricks  ;  what  with  repairs  to 
cottages,  and  building  odd  sheds,  your  team  seems  pretty 
often  on  the  road.  You  must  owe  something,  I  think, 
for  bricks."  "  Of  course  I  do,"  is  the  answer.  "  Re- 
pairs are  always  necessary,  but  never  tell  me  what 
Uttle  draining  my  land  requires  would  pay  for  a  brick- 
yard. It  is  all  very  well  where  you  have  two  or  three 
thousand  acres  of  very  wet  land,  I  dare  say,  and  plenty 
of  money  put  in  it."  Many  such  cases  as  these  exist ; 
I  trust  it  may  be  beneficially  shown  that  making  is 
cheaper  than  buying,  without  possessing  even  1000 
acres  of  very  wet  land. 

Before  we  proceed  to  dig  into  the  clay,  let  me  observe 
that  the  average  number  of  tiles  a  foot  long  used  in 
draining  an  acre  of  land  with  a  close  soil  is  about  2000, 
the  drains  being  7  or  8  yards  apart.  One  hundred 
acres  of  land  thus  drained  will  have  used  200,000  tiles. 
We  will  admit  that  these  are  IJ-inch  pipes,  and  that 
the  kiln  is  only  four  miles  from  the  land  to  be  drained 
■ — that  the  roads  are  good,  and  that  there  are  one- 
horee  carts  for  carrying  ;  these  will  carry  about  1000 
at  a  time,  and  will  go  twice  to  the  kiln.  I  value  the 
horse,  cart,  boy,  and  share  of  man  overlooking,  at  is. 
per  day,  ^working  till  2  o'clock.  This  adds  25.  a 
thousand  to  the  price  of  the  tiles,  or  20/.  to  the  cost  of 
draining  100  acres  of  land.  A  turnpike  on  the  road 
will  possibly  add  another  50s.  to  the  coat.  With  the 
kiln  on  the  100  acres,  the  same  tiles  would  be  moved  to 
the  drains  by  the  same  means  at  the  cost  of  4/.  Ss.  for 
the  100  acres  of  land.  But  li-inch  pipes  are  not 
always  to  be  recommended  ;  many  people  (I  do  myself) 
prefer  a  2-inch,  or  2J--inch  pipe.  If  these  are  used, 
500  or  600  makes  a  load,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  be- 
comes 40/.  per  100  acres,  against  8/.  6s.  if  the  kiln  be 
on  the  ground.  The  carriage  of  bricks  is  of  more 
serious  importance,  from  their  greater  weight. 

But  other  reasons  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
making  at  home  ;  you  are  sure  of  having  such  tiles  as 
your  land  really  requires  in  quantity,  quality,   and  at 


»  This  is  strictly  true. 


them.     The  hay  is  given  in  large  quantities  at  one  time, 
with  the  injunction  to  let  them  have  no  more  till  they 
have   finished    what   they   have   got.      But    the   best 
method  in  this  is  on  the  principle  of  little  and  often. 
One  day  they  get  Turnips  in  such  large  quantities  as  to 
produce  the  symptoms,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  effects 
of  scouring,  and  at  another  time  they  have  so  few  that 
they  are  bound  up  in  the  bowels.     And  after  trying  this 
up  and  down  way  of  it  for  a  time,  it  is  found  out  that 
the  beasts  hardly  pay  the  expense  of  carrying  the  roots 
for  them,  and  the  whole  plan  is  condemned  as  unprofit- 
able.     Perhaps  some  artificial  food,  such  as  cake,  is 
used,  but  instead  of  giving  it  regularly  as  to  time  and 
quantity,  they   get   it  just   as  it   suits  the  parties   in 
charge  ;   and   as   the   beasts   eat   it   readily,   and    are 
anxious  to  get  it,  having  no  stated  time  for  that,  they 
are   always   on   the  look-out  whenever    they   see   the 
feeder,  and  are  deprived  of  that  rest  which  they  ought 
to  enjoy.     But  I  need  not  waste  paper  describing  such 
a  practice — suffice  it  to  say  that  it  most  certainly  will 
not  pay,  and  no  wonder  ;  and  yet  I  fear  too  many  must 
admit  that  what  I  have  described  is  not  far  from  the 
system,  or  no  system,  that  they  are  familiar  with.     But 
I   must  also  say  a  few  words  on  the  accommodation 
provided  for  fatting  beasts.     On  this  I  would  observe, 
that  the  house  should  never  be  made  to  contain  more 
than  10  or  12  together,  and  these  ought  to  be  divided 
off  in  pairs,  so  that  they  cannot  disturb  each  other. 
As  to  yard  fatting,  I  must  discard  that  as  unworthy  of 
enlightened  practice,  as  regards  preparing   cattle   for 
the  butcher  ;    for  if  from   10  to  30  or  40  beasts  are 
going  loose,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  all  feed  alike  ; 
perhaps  they  will  all  require  nearly  the  same  quantity, 
but  do  not  consume  at  the  same  speed,  and  the  master 
cattle  keep  under  ones  at  bay,  until  they  have  satisfied 
themselves  and  turned  all  the  food  upside  down,  leaving 
the  worst  for  those  that  have  most  need  of  the  best  ; 
but  let  them  all  be  tied  up,  and  each  lot  of  10  or  12 
divided  by  a  partition  wall  carried  up  at  least  higher 
than  the  beasts  are,  so  that  one  lot  may  not  see  what 
the  others  are  doing,  for  if  there  are  30  or  40  in  one 
large  open  house,  they  must  be  deprived  of  some  of  the 
rest  which  they  ought  to  have,  and  which  conduces  to 
their    thriving    more  than    we    are    aware    of.     Per- 
haps one  may  get  choked,  another  may  be  hoven,  a 
third  may  break  loose,  and  presently  all  the  rest  are 
disturbed.     But  if  houses  must  be  large,  let  them  never 


THE  UNDER-DRAINING  OF  A  DE.AD-LEVEL. 
All  soil  without  moisture  is  perfectly  sterile  and  un- 
productive ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  soil  completely 
saturated  with  water  is  of  little  service  for  the  purposes 
of  vegetation.     The  general  object   of   land   drainage, 
therefure,  is  to  carry  away  that  excess  of  water  which 
would   prove   injurious  to  vegetable  growth  ;  and  the 
first  care  of  the  husbandman,  in  reclaiming  and  culti- 
vating any  low  lands,  is  to  provide  an  adequate  number 
of  open  drains  or  ditches  for  conveying  away  the  sur- 
face water,  and  make  them  of  suitable  depth  and  capa- 
city for  keeping  the  head  of  water  several  feet  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  land.     When  this  has  been  ac- 
complished, it  is  thought  by  many  that  nothing  further 
need  be  done,  in  order  to  secure  complete  exemption 
from  the  numerous  evils  which  arise  from  wet  soil.     In 
the  marsh  district  of  the  fen  country,  it  is  said,  if  you 
can  but  keep  the  water  sufficiently  low  in  the  ditches,, 
the  excess  of  moisture,  not  required  by  the  soil,  will 
sink  through  the  porous  silty  subsoil,  and   ooze   into 
them ;  on  the  peaty  lands  a  similar  soakage  will  take 
place  ;  and  on  the  clays  and  stiff  loams,  surface  grips 
will  take  off  the  superabundance  that  may  fall  in  winter, 
and  thus  keep  the  top  sufficiently  dry.     Now  it  is  easy 
to  substantiate  the  reply  that,  even  on  the  lightest  o£ 
these  soils,  the  under-drainage  of   soakage   can   only 
occur  at  the  outsides  of  the  fields  near  the  ditches  ; 
that  the  outlet  for  the  water  which  sinks  into  the  land 
is  thus  incapable  of  preserving  a  right  degree  of  humi- 
dity, so  that  by  far  too  much  moisture  remains  to  be 
carried  off  by  gradual  evaporation  ;  that  on  the  heavier 
and  more  retentive  soils,  there  is  no  proper  way  of 
drying  the  surface,  unless  the  water  be  made  to  sink 
through  the  pan  of  clay  beneath  ;  and  finally,  that  on 
all  soils  every  particle  of  rain-water  ought  to  be  passed 
through  the  soil,  and  not  any  portion  over  it,  because 
each  drop  so  run  off  is  a  portion  of  valuable  nutriment 
lost,   and   a   useful    chemical    and    mechanical    agent 
wasted.      Rain-water   naturally   percolates  downwards 
into  the  soil,  but  it  cannot  do  thLs  efficiently  unless  a 
proper  outlet  be  provided  for  it  below  ;  and  accordingly, 
"  under-drainage  "  undermines  the  soil  with  a  number 
of    subterranean   conduits,   which  convey   the   filtered 
water  to  the  ditches.  The  difference,  therefore,  between 
natural  drainage  and  artificial  subsoil  drainage  is,  that 
the  former  leaves  the  soil  with  scarcely  any  means  of 
getting  rid  of  its  excess  of  water  but  by  evaporation  at 
the  surface,  the  latter  provides  a  ready  outlet  for  the 
water  which  has  fulfilled  its  uses  in  the  land,  and  would 
become  injurious  if  allowed  to  stagnate;  the  one  wastes 
great  quantities  of  an  invaluable  element,  for  the  want 
of  the  means  of  admitting  and  properly  usmg  it,  th© 
other  applies  every  drop  of  rain  to  its  right  purpoaej 
without  drenching  or  saturating  the  soil. 

The  advantages  of  under-draining  are  obvious  from 
the  following  considerations  :  soils  appear  to  be  the 
stomach  in  which  the  food  of  plants  is  prepared ;  and 
this  preparation,  which  is  a  purely  chemical  process, 
has  been  found  to  occur  indiscriminately  all  over  the 
soil,  provided  heat,  moisture,  and  air  are  present.  One 
great  evil,  therefore,  produced  by  an  excess  of  moisture 
in  soil,  is  the  ccnsequent  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
air  within  it  ;  which  air  has  been  proved  to  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  not  only  in  promoting  the  chemical 


contam  more  than  those  that  are  fed,  and  treated  ex-  changes  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  the  food  of 
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plants,  but  likewise  to  the  roots  of  plants  themselves  ; 
for  emioent  chemists  have  shown  that  oxygen  and  car- 
bonic acid  are  absorbed  by  the  roots,  which  gases,  how- 
ever, especially  the  former,  can  be  conveyed  to  them 
only  by  the  air.  In  a  well-drained  soil  the  constant 
descent  of  water  causes  a  similar  descent  of  air  through 
its  pores,  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  the  drains  ; 
the  air  is  in  fact  sucked  in  after  the  water,  as  the  latter 
gradually  passes  downward. 

Water  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of  heat  with 
which  we  are  acquainted — metals  are  the  best,  and  the 
earths  next ;  so  that  a  soil  holding  an  excess  of  wet 
will  be  longer  in  gaining  an  increase  of  temperature 
(which  necessarily  comes  from  the  surface  only),  than 
if  it  were  properly  dry.  And  if  it  be  still  further  con- 
sidered that  when  the  water  is  heated  from  above,  the 
film  of  warm  water  floats  on  the  top  by  virtue  of  its 
superior  levity,  so  that  there  is  no  circulation  down- 
wards, it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays  is  prevented  by  excess  of  water  from  entering 
into  and  being  transmitted  through  the  soil.  But  an 
excess  of  water  also  occasions  a  continual  loss  of  tem- 
perature from  the  ground,  the  process  of  evaporation 
rapidly  lessens  the  temperature  of  the  soil  by  day,  and 
it  is  still  further  cooled  by  the  descent  of  cold  currents 
of  water  from  near  the  surface  at  night.  In  a  well 
drained  soil  the  spaces  between  the  particles  of  soil  are 
free  from  water,  the  moisture  is  all  absorbed  in  the  par- 
ticles, so  that  the  mass  retains  its  porosity.  Warm  air 
circulates  freely  in  the  soil,  and  though  evaporation  at 
the  surface  may  proceed  more  rapidly  than  on  a  wet 
soil,  it  soon  leaves  the  surface  and  goes  on  much  more 
slowly  in  the  interstices  of  the  earth  beneath  ;  whilst  on 
wet  land  the  process  still  remains  active  on  the  surface, 
being  supplied  by  capillary  attraction  with  constant 
currents  of  water  from  below.  In  drained  land,  where 
there  are  no  continuous  currents  of  this  kind,  evapora- 
tion continues  very  slowly  to  reach  lower  and  lower, 
leaving  the  upper  portions,  so  that  the  surface  absorbs 
heat  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  dried  earth  con- 
ducts it  downward.  So  great  is  the  amount  of  heat 
stolen  from  the  soil  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  that 
it  has  been  estimated,  every  drop  of  water  prevented 
from  evaporating,  by  being  drained  away,  adds  as  much 
to  the  temperature  of  the  soil  as  six  drops  of  boiling 
water  poured  info  it.  But  heat  is  carried  to  the  under 
soil  not  only  by  currents  of  air  and  the  earth's  con- 
duction, but  also  by  the  rain.  When  it  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  rain  water  is  usually  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  air  through  which  it  has 
fallen— and  as  it  sinks  it  gradually  warms  the  soil 
through  which  it  passes.  In  summer  also  when  the 
hot  sun  has  warmed  the  surface,  the  rain  itself,  when  it 
reaches  the  earth,  becomes  sensibly  warmed  by  the 
hotter  soil,  and  descends  to  the  fubsoil  with  this  greater 
warmth,  imparting  to  it  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  in 
its  course  to  the  drains,  and  giving  the  roots  of  plants 
the  benefit  of  what  the  gardeners  call  "  bottom  heat." 

A  permanent  excess  of  moisture  in  soil  is  deleterious 
to  the  growth  of  plants.  The  roots  absorb  nearly  all 
their  food  in  a  fluid  state,  which  food  consists  of  various 
chemical  ingredients,  formed  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
process  of  putrefaction,  and  soluble  by  the  water'held 
by  the  soil,  so  that  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
supporting  their  existence  ;  but  then  the  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water  in  soil  alters  the  result  of  putre- 
faction, by  which  alteration  some  substances  are  formed 
■which  are  in  all  probability  useless  to  plants,  and 
diminishes  the  proportion  of  more  useful  ingredients. 

Again,  the  roots  of  plants  have  been  proved  to  grow 
by  their  ends  only,  and  the  functions  belonging  to  them 
are  those  of  absorption  and  excretion.  The  spongioles 
of  the  roots  are  thus  constantly  presented  with  fresh 
food;  and  while  the  soil  continues  merely  moist,  the 
excreted  matters,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  in- 
jurious to  plants,  will  be  left  behind.  But  when  there 
is  an  excess  of  water  in  the  soil,  all  the  soluble  matter 
must  be  continually  descending,  on  account  of  the 
greater  specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  and  all  excre- 
tions of  plants  being  at  first  soluble  in  water,  it  follows 
that  the  excrementitious  matter  will  become  mingled 
with  the  food  and  applied  directly  to  the  spongiole. 
Where  there  is  an  excess  of  stagnant  water,  the  cur- 
rents  produced  during  the  heat  of  summer,  at  the 
period  when  vegetation  should  be  most  active,  will  be 
entirely  from  below  upwards,  and  the  consequence  will 
be  that  the  roots  of  the  plants,  instead  of  being  sup- 
plied with  water  charged  with  all  the  valuable  gases  of 
the  atmosphere,  will  be  bathed  in  water  which  has 
existed  so  long  in  the  soil  that  it  has  lost  all  these 
valuable  ingredients,  and  is,  moreover,  charged  with 
excrementitious  matters.  But  when  the  land  is  well 
drained,  the  currents  of  water  (and  these  are  the  more 
fertilising  for  being  occasionally  excessive),  are  from 
the  surface  to  the  drains,  and  the  roots  are  conse- 
quently in  this  manner  supplied  with  fresh  aerated  water. 

Wetness  of  soil  has  also  another  effect — it  influences 
the  various  processes  in  vegetable  nutrition  which 
occur  above  the  ground,  by  rendering  the  atmosphere 
moist.  Although  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  a  very 
wet  soil  is  much  slower  than  from  a  moist  soil,  owing  to 
the  greater  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air  in  the  latter,  it  is  constant,  and  this  produces  a 
continual  dampness  in  the  atmosphere.  This  excess  of 
moisture  acts  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  the  leaves  of 
plants,  hindering  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  and  the  emission  of  oxygen  ;  and  also  prevent- 
ing in  a  great  measure  the  evaporation  of  water  by  the 
leaves— the  free  exercise  of  both  which  functions  is 
needful  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  plant. 


The  first  effect  of  under-drainage  upon  the  soil  is  the 
same  as  if  it  were  removed  to  a  warmer  climate,  and 
placed  under  a  milder  sky,  where  it  could  bring  to 
maturity  other  fruits,  and  yield  more  certain  crops.  By 
the  aid  of  good  drainage,  the  permanent  coldness  of 
many  soils  disappears,  and  the  backwardness  of  the 
crops  in  spring  and  the  lateness  of  the  harvests  are  less 
frequently  complained  of;  take  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing example  :  "  In  consequence  of  the  drainage  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  parish  of  Peterhead,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, during  the  last  20  years,  the  crops  arrive  at 
maturity  10  or  14  days  sooner  than  they  formerly  did." 
(High.  Soc.  Journ.,  1 830.)  On  land  of  every  kind  this  re- 
moval of  the  superfluous  water  is  equivalent  to  an  actual 
deepening  of  the  soil.  Deep  rooted  plants  often  fail 
because  an  excess  of  water  in  the  subsoil,  or  the  presence 
of  some  noxious  ingredient  which  hollow  drains  would 
remove,  repel  the  descent  of  the  roots,  forcing  them  to 
seek  their  nourishment  from  the  surface  soil  only. 
Where  the  subsoil  is  sound  and  dry,  corn.  Clover,  and 
Flax  will  extend  their  fibres  for  3  or  4  feet  in  search  of 
food,  and  find  a  store  of  substance  accumulated  in  the 
subsoil  which  are  but  sparingly  present,  it  may  be,  in 
the  soil  above,  from  the  long  continued  washing  of  the 
rains,  or  the  demands  of  frequent  crops.  And  the 
deeper  the  drains,  therefore,  provided  the  water  have 
still  a  ready  escape,  the  greater  the  depth  of  soil  which 
is  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  vegetable 
nutrition. 

One  of  the  practical  benefits  derived  from  under- 
draining  may  be  seen  in  the  improvements  it  effects  on 
clay  lands,  and  others  of  a  close  wet  nature.  These 
soils  shrink  and  crack  when  dried  by  the  drought  of 
summer,  compressing  and  parching  the  roots  of  plants  ; 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  fens  water  is  admitted  into  the 
drains  in  such  seasons,  from  the  embanked  rivers,  to 
refresh  the  thirsty  corn  and  pastures.  But  this  is  a 
very  erroneous  practice ;  for  the  cause  of  the  mischief 
is  the  excess  of  water  already  in  the  soil.  Dry  lands  do 
not  parch  and  gape  into  wide  fissures  ;  and  therefore 
the  cultivators  of  wet  soils  should  endeavour  to  remove 
water  from  their  fields  during  the  winter,  rather  than 
alleviate  by  a  temporary  remedy  an  evil  which  is  need- 
lessly incurred.  The  reason  why  a  wet  soil  becomes 
"  burnt  up,"  is  that  it  is  so  compact  in  summer  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  atmosphere  from  which  it  might 
absorb  moistui'e.  But  once  thorough-drain  it,  and  as 
certainly  as  the  water  obtains  a  free  passage  downward 
will  air  follow,  and  loosen  and  pulverise  both  the  upper 
and  lower  soil.  On  stiff  clays,  and  on  those  lands  where 
continual  ploughings  have  formed  a  "  pan"  of  har- 
dened  earth  below  the  surface  tilth,  although  most  im- 
pervious to  water,  the  worms  are  the  farmer's  best 
friends,  for  they  bore  innumerable  passages  which  the 
surface  water  can  trickle  down  ;  and  when  a  snfliciency 
of  hollow  drains  have  been  laid,  a  complete  current  of 
water  is  thus  established  from  the  surface  downwards. 
This  is  slight  indeed,  at  first,  owing  to  the  tenacity  and 
adhesiveness  of  the  ground  ;  but  the  action  having  been 
once  begun  in  the  worm-holes,  every  drop  of  water 
wears  and  enlarges  a  passage  for  others,  continually  in. 
creasing  the  porosity  of  the  soil.  The  benefit  on  such 
lands,  therefore,  is  not  immediate  ;  indeed,  such  is  their 
closeness  of  texture  that,  on  one  hollow-drained  field  in 
a  clay  district  of  the  fens,  the  water  during  the  first 
rainy  season  did  not  sink  through  until  a  spade  was 
thrust  down  a  considerable  depth  at  various  intervals 
along  the  course  of  the  drains. 

This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  overcome  by  work- 
ing a  subsoil  plough  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  drains  ;  this,  by  stirring  the  subsoil  to  the  depth  of 
15  or  20  inches,  breaks  up  and  loosens  what  had  pre- 
viously interposed  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  the 
drowned  and  sodden  surface  and  the  drains  beneath ; 
when  thus  readily  freed  from  the  constant  pressure  of 
water,  the  soil  gradually  becomes  drier,  sv.'eeter,  looser, 
and  more  friable.  The  hard  lumps  of  the  stiff  clay 
land  more  or  less  disappear.  It  crumbles  more  freely, 
offers  less  resistance  to  the  plough,  and  is  in  consequence 
more  easily  and  economically  worked.  These  are  prac- 
tical benefits,  equivalent  to  a  change  in  the  soil ;  and 
experience  also  proves  that  under-draining  on  clays  is 
equivalent  to  a  change  of  climate,  for  on  such  lands, 
well  adapted  for  Wheat,  wet  weather  in  the  autumn  not 
unfrequently  retards  or  completely  prevents  the  sowing 
of  winter  corn,  compelling  the  farmer  to  change  his 
system  of  cropping,  and  sow  some  other  grain,  if  the 
weather  permit  him,  when  the  spring  comes  round  ; 
but  an  efficient  drainage  carries  off  the  water  so  rapidly 
as  to  bring  the  land  into  a  workable  state  soon  after  the 
rain  has  ceased.  It  is  upon  clay  land  that  the  greatest 
advantages  are  to  be  gained  from  under-draining  ;  but 
as  efficiency  of  drains  underneath  such  stiff  impervious 
soil  is  generally,  though  unwisely,  doubted  in  this  dis- 
trict, comparatively  little  has  been  hitherto  done. 

Upon  peaty  soils  under-draining  has  produced  in- 
valuable results.  The  "  black  land  "  is  recumbent  upon 
clay,  and  as  it  is  of  a  light  spongy  nature,  with  a  bed 
of  almost  water-tight  stiil  beneath,  is  continually  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  The  water  thus  held  stagnant  in 
the  peat  has  a  noxious  astringent  corrosive  quality  ;  and 
whenever  the  roots  of  cultivated  crops  penetrate  down 
to  it,  the  plants  receive  material  injury — turning  yellow 
and  sickly.  Hollow  drains  speedily  remove  this  dele- 
terious moisture,  and  by  drying  the  porous  mass,  produce 
that  firmness  and  consolidation  of  its  substance  which 
are  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  grain 
crops  on  moory  soil. 

On  the  marsh  lands  in  this  neighbourhood  under- 
draining  has  fully  succeeded  wherever  it  has  been  tried ; 


although  very  little  has  been  executed  on  a  thoroughly 
complete  and  costly  scale.  A  fail-  example  of  this 
success  may  be  found  on  a  farm  near  Long  Sutton, 
where  upwards  of  230  acres  of  both  arable  and  pasture, 
land  have  been  hollow  drained. 

The  soil  is  an  alluvial  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  stiff  loam 
and  clay  from  1  to  3  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon  silt. 
The  ploughed  land  was  drained,  part  with  thorns,  the 
rest  with  tiles  and  pipes  ;  and  the  Grass  was  done,  one 
portion  with  tiles  and  pipes,  the  other  with  wedge  or 
sod.  The  drains  are  laid  from  24  to  30  inches  in  depth, 
and  about  20  yards  apart— in  various  places  following 
the  course  of  the  old  hollows  ;  so  that  while  the  depth 
is  as  great  as  the  main  drains  and  outfall  will  allow, 
the  intervals  between  might  have  been  made  only  half 
the  present  width,  without  occasioning  an  unnecessary 
outlay.  However,  the  occupier  is  satisfied  that  the  ex- 
pense is  fully  repaid  in  a  few  years,  by  the  numerous 
beneficial  results. 

Among  the  different  improvements  which  have  been 
thus  made  on  the  Grass  land,  one  is  that  the  Grass  is 
materially  improving  in  quality.  The  herbage  naturally 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  grows  ; 
and  from  the  excess  of  saline  matter  in  the  silt,  pos- 
sesses a  laxative  quality — often  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  food,  particularly  for  young  stock- 
as  is  evidenced  by  their  looseness  and  scouring.  The 
growth  and  increase  of  the  inferior  pasture  which 
luxuriate  in  such  saline  soils,  is  fostered,  and  the  vege- 
tation of  the  more  valuable  kinds  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  noxious  stagnant  water  in  the  soil.  But 
the  superabundance  of  saline  matter  and  impure  water 
is  now  being  continually  conveyed  away  by  the  drains, 
and  replaced  by  fresh  rain  water,  and  atmospheric  air ; 
the  injurious  properties  of  the  herbage  being  gradually 
corrected,  and  made  more  nutritious.  Pasture,  for- 
merly very  wet,  is  now  comparatively  dry — so  that  the 
worthless  Bents  and  Rush  Grasses  are  being  succeeded 
by  the  fiuer  varieties,  of  greater  nutritive  value ;  there 
is  much  less  of  discoloured  Grass,  which  was  indicative 
of  "  poaching  "  from  stagnant  water  ;  the  land  is  less 
injured  by  the  treading  of  stock  ;  and  lastly  with  the 
removal  of  stagnant  moisture  and  pernicious  Grasses, 
have  disappeared  in  a  great  measure,  the  principal  evils 
tending  to  produce  those  diseases  which  sheep  and 
young  cattle  are  peculiarly  subject  to,  viz.,  inflammation, 
foot-halt,  and  rot. 

As  to  the  arable  land,  it  will  be  almost  sufficient  to 
state  that,  there  is  rarely  any  water  to  be  seen  standing 
in  the  furrows  of  the  drained  fields  during  a  rainy 
season,  when  other  lands  are  all  but  flooded  ;  and  that 
the  soil,  even  in  very  low  situations,  quickly  dries,  while 
the  surrounding  undrained  lands  still  continue,  for  a 
long  time,  thoroughly  saturated  with  wet.  In  the 
showery  spring  of  1848,  the  occupier  was  able  to  workj 
prepare  for  seed,  and  sow  with  Beans,  a  field  that,  in 
its  former  undrained  condition,  was  very  wet  and  some- 
times had  standing  water  upon  various  parts  of  it — 
some  weeks  before  others  conld  venture  upon  their 
land  ;  and  in  consequence  the  Beans  were  harvested 
and  thatched  down  by  the  second  week  in  September. 

In  wet  soils,  bones,  wood-ashes,  rape-dust,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  other  artificial  manures  are  almost  thrown 
away  ;  it  is  therefore  to  the  superior  dryness  of  the 
drained  lands  that  the  uncommon  success  of  such 
manures  on  this  farm  may  be  attributed.  The  root 
crops  and  Coleseed  are  remarkably  heavy,  greatly 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  facility  afibrded  for  working 
the  fallows  after  heavy  downfalls,  by  the  rapid  drying 
of  the  land. 

Under-draining  has  decidedly  increased  the  produce 
of  the  grain  crops. — That  cold,  damp,  salty  moisture  (or- 
"soak")  which  oozes  from  the  silt,  is  partially  carried 
away  by  the  hollow  drains  ;  and  in  consequence,  much 
less  Wheat-straw  is  produced  of  a  flaggy,  fungous- 
bearing  character  ;  it  is  shorter,  stronger,  less  liable  to 
be  "  laid,"  and  possesses  more  of  that  brightness  which- 
unquestionably  diminishes  its  tendency  to  mildew.  Now 
that  the  low  places  and  hollows  are  relieved  of  their 
wetness,  the  corn  is  less  patchy,  growing  equally  ovep 
all  the  land  ;  and  cold  damp  plots,  which  brought  only 
a  failing  and  scanty  produce,  are  now  yielding  abun- 
dantly, like  the  higher  portions  of  the  fields.  Besides 
these  palpable  benefits,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  as  a  dry  season  is  invariably  found  best  for  Wheat, 
the  extra  dryness  of  soil  caused  by  under-draining  con- 
duces to  a  fuller  development  of  the  ear,  and  a  corre- 
spending  increase  in  the  yield. 

There  are  also  numberless  minor  advantages  accruing 
from  the  practice  of  hollow-draining,  which  are  valued 
most  by  the  farmer  during  a  rainy  season,  or  under 
peculiar  circumstances:— as  for  instance,  when  other 
fields  are  drenched  and  partially  drowned  in  the  winter, 
his  sheep  have  a  comparatively  comfortable  layer  J 
when  other  farmers  are  unable  to  stir  a  plough,  hia 
land  is  friable  and  readily  worked  and  pulverised  ;— 
and  by  sowing  spring  corn  a  week  or  two  before  his 
neighbours  he  will  frequently  be  enabled  to  harvest  it 
several  weeks  before  them,  if  the  autumn  be  wet ;— and 
again,  when  other  Potato  crops  yield  perhaps  only  15 
sacks  per  acre,  his  drier  soil  being  less  favourable  for 
the  progress  of  the  rot,  will  produce  20. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  dead- 
level  drains,  in  a  silty  soil,  will  continue  to  work 
efficiently,  it  will  be  quite  enough  to  name  the  following 
particulars. — In  October,  1848,  an  examination  of  the 
hollow-drains  was  made,  on  the  above-mentioned  farm. 
Owing  to  the  defective  condition  of  some  of  the  main, 
drains  and  tunnels,  the  inadequacy  of  the  general 
drainage  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  unexampled 
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fall  of  wet, — the  mouths  of  a  great  maoy  under-drains 
were  several  inches  lower  than  the  surface  of  water  in 
the  ditches  ;  but  so  great  had  been  the  fall  of  rain  that 
notwithstanding  the  ends  being  covered  with  water, 
steady  streams  were  being  emitted  from  thorn  drains 
which  had  been  four  years  in  operation.  Where  the 
tile-drains  had  a  fall  into  the  dilses,  they  were  pouring 
out  streams  equal  in  capacity  to  nearly  one-half  the 
calibre  of  the  pipes.  In  one  field,  several  thorn  drains 
had  been  laid  in  a  clay  subsoil  nine  years  ago  ;  and 
most  of  them  were  found  to  he  still  in  a  good  working 
state,  and  running  strong  currents  of  water.  On  one 
side  of  the  farm,  where  the  main  drains  are  good,  and 
the  water  has  ready  passage  from  the  hollow  drains 
into  them,  the  soil  was  found  remarkably  free  from  wet  ; 
but  other  fields  though  drying  much  more  quickly  than 
the  undrained  lands,  have  not  an  outfall  sufficiently 
good  to  give  the  under-drains  a  fair  trial — the  rain  and 
subsoil  water  being  unable  to  soak  away  until  that  in 
the  ditches  has  greatly  subsided. 

Such,  then,  being  the  results  of  a  somewhat  scanty 
and  incomplete  system  of  under-draining,  on  land  which 
has  the  enormous  disadvantage  of  a  defective  and 
incapable  external  dainage, — may  not  superior  benefits 
be  expected  to  follow  from  the  laying  of  more 
"  frequent "  drains  in  soil  of  like  character  and  situa- 
tion ;  and  must  not  incomparable  advantages  arise 
from  the  general  adoption  of  under  draining,  whenever 
a  more  effectual  exterior  drainage  shall  be  extended 
throughout  the  marsh  district  ? 

In  conclusion  ; — the  foregoing  considerations  have 
amply  supported  the  reply  that  was  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper  ; — it  has  been  shown  how  an 
excess  of  stagnant  water  injures  the  soil  and  impedes 
cultivation  ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  too  speedy  a 
means  of  egress  for  the  exhausted  subsoil  water,  after 
it  has  permeated,  warmed,  and  fertilised  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  ; — and  still  further,  the  enumeration  of 
abundant  practical  benefits  has  distinctly  proved,  that  the 
theoretical  view  is  actually  realised  ;  crops  are  aug- 
mented, money  saved,  land  improved,  the  air  made 
drier,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  permanently 
increased.  /.  A.  C. 


Home  Correspondence. 

To  malce  a  durable  Liquid  Manure  Taiif:. — After 
digging  out  ground  of  sufficient  capacity  to  construct 
the  tank  required,  say  of  a  circular  form,  that  being  the 
strongest,  and  strutting  up  the  ground  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  in  forming  a  cutting  for  a  deep  drain 
or  sewer,  hollow  out  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  like 
an  inverted  dome  or  arch.  Then  place  a  layer  of  flat 
roofing  tiles,  or,  as  they  are  technically  called,  plain 
tiles,  over  the  inverted  bottom,  and  spread  Roman 
cement,  of  the  consistency  of  common  mortar,  over  these 
tiles.  While  the  cement  is  soft,  with  alacrity  press  into 
the  cement  another  layer  of  tiles,  breaking  joint  over 
the  first.  The  tiles  should  be  in  all  cases  first  soaked 
in  water,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  absorption  of  tlie 
moisture  from  the  cement.  When  the  cement  has 
hardened,  or  become,  as  it  is  called,  set,  which,  if  the 
cement  is  good,  will  be  in  about  15  minutes,  place  tiles 
against  the  side  endways,  two  rows  deep ;  and  to  keep 
fjie  tiles  from  falling  inward  in  placing  them,  put  a  little 
cement  (mortar  will  do  as  well  for  this  purpose)  at  the 
back  of  each  tile  against  the  earth,  then  spread  cement 
on  the  face  of  the  tiles  as  before,  and  press  another  layer 
of  tiles  into  this,  breaking  j  oint  over  the  first.  Do  only  as 
much  of  the  cement  work  at  a  time  as  can  be  performed 
without  risking  the  setting  of  the  cement,  as  it  is  spoiled 
when  set.  Then  place  another  course  of  tiles  endways, 
as  before,  and  proceed  with  another  inner  course, 
breaking  joint  as  before,  and  so  on  to  the  top  of  the 
tank.  Fill  in  the  ground  properly  behind  the  tiles  as 
the  work  proceeds,  and  remove  the  struts  carefully  ; 'and 
if  the  earth  be  loose  and  faulty,  replace  the  struts 
within  the  tile-work,  and  leave  them  there  for  a  couple 
of  days,  when  all  will  be  firm  and  hard.  Take  care  in 
placing  struts  wilhin  the  tile-work  not  to  drive  them 
hard,  or  the  new  work  will  be  cracked  thereby.  There 
will  be  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top  of  the  tank  half 
tiles  to  fill  in,  in  consequence  of  the  inner  course  of  tiles 
breaking  joint  over  the  outer  tiles.  For  example,  to 
break  joint  fully,  one  tile  within  covers  the  four  corners 
of  four  tiles  without.  To  make  a  dome  or  top  to  this 
tank,  either  fill  in  some  centreing  over  the  same,  and 
lay  tiles  on  that  as  before  directed  ;  or,  which  is  by  far 
the  cheapest,  take  some  earth  and  form  a  dome  of  the 
size  required  on  the  ground  adjoining  the  tank  ;  cover 
this  with  tiles  and  cement,  leaving  a  hole  for  a  man  hole 
in  the  centre.  This  should  have  in  all  cases  three 
courses  of  tiles  at  the  least.  When  this  has  properly 
set,  raise  it  by  levers  and  remove  it  to  the  top  of  the 
tank,  and  bed  it  on  to  the  same  with  cement.  The 
earth  on  which  it  was  formed  will  liave  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  mould,  and  saved  the  cost  of  centreing.  If 
the  tank  is  very  large,  make  the  dome  in  segments,  and 
fix  these  together  with  cement  on  the  tank,  propping 
up  the  segments  until  they  are  firmly  fixed.  I  have 
said  two  courses  of  tiles  for  the  wall  or  side  of  the  tank, 
and  for  tanks  of  10  feet  diameter  I  have  found  it 
sufficient ;  for  very  loose  ground  I  would  not  venture  a 
greater  diameter  with  less  than  three  courses  of  tiles. 
The  tank  will  be  stronger  if  the  inside  is  "rendered  " 
or  plastered  with  cement  and  sand,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  parts  cement  to  one  of  clean  sharp  sand,  and  it 
will  have  then  a  smooth  and  uniform  surface.  A  tank 
so  made,  with  good  cement,  may  be  filled  with  liquid 
manure  a  week  after  it  is  finished,  and  will  last  for 
ages.    A  bushel  of  cement  will  "  set "  a  square  yard 


of  tiles,  allowing  for  all  waste,  and  will  cost  about 
Is.  6d.,  of  the  best  quality  for  such  work  Tiles  cost 
upon  the  average  30s.  per  1000,  and  1000  will  cover 
45  square  yai'ds.  A  tank  to  hold  4500  gallons,  so 
made,  would  cost,  including  labour  at  the  highest  rate 
of  wages,  14/.  The  strength  of  tile  and  cement  is 
much  greater  than  brick  and  cement,  and,  when  tho- 
roughly hardened,  will  bear  an  enormous  pressure 
before  it  is  crushed.  /.  71/.  B. 

On  Flux  Growing. — The  season  is  now  advancing 
when  Flax  should  be  planted.  I  think  it  well  to  let  the 
public  know  the  result  of  my  last  year's  crop,  as  far  as  I 
can  inform  them.  I  grew  about  20  acres  on  my  own 
farm,  and  took  about  24  acres  more.  The  expense  of 
pulling  and  harvesting  the  crop  was  increased  (the  flax 
not  being  planted  quite  early  enough),  being  obliged  to 
do  it  in  the  midst  of  harvest.  The  pulling  and  tying 
cost  12s.  and  14  s.  per  acre,  and  I  am  paying  Gd.  a 
bushel  for  threshing.  The  yield  will  be  quite  20  bushels 
an  acre.  On  a  farm  adjoining,  where  an  acre  was 
planted,  it  was  22  bushels  ;  on  one  more  distant,  24.  I 
have  sold  the  seed  at  Gs.  a  bushel  for  cattle  food,  and 
when  well  cleaned,  at  Cs.  6d.  per  bushel.  I  plmted 
mostly  Riga  seed,  which  yields  best,  and  is  now  the 
finest  seed.  I  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  separating 
the  small  seeds  from  the  Flax,  but  now  with  Gooch's 
winnowing  machine,  I  can  do  it  effectually  ;  and  as  the 
demand  for  sowing  is  so  great  in  this  country  and 
Ireland,  I  have  reserved  all  I  have  for  that  purpose. 
I  strongly  advise  its  being  sown  the  end  of  March, 
broadcast,  with  light  harrows,  endeavouring  to  move 
the  ground  previous  to  sowing,  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  annual  weeds.  I  have  not  begun  working  up  the 
fibre,  but  from  the  dry  spring,  the  straw  is  short,  yet  if 
it  only  realizes  3/.  or  4/.  per  acre  after  all  expenses, 
what  grain  crop  will  pay  like  it,  seed  and  fibre  included  ? 
The  use  of  Flax  is  being  increased  daily,  and  with  the 
many  millions  we  pay  yearly  for  foreign  seed.  Flax,  and 
cake,  we  need  not  fear  overstocking  the  market.  T,  B. 
Browne,  Hampen,  Andovemford,   Gloucestershire. 

Subsoil  Ploughing. — As  this  is  a  very  expensive 
operation,  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
state  the  precautions  wliicli  I  have  found  advantageous 
in  preserving  the  tilths,  which  I  have  obtained  by  using 
the  subsoil  plough.  The  horses  which  draw  the  plough 
following  the  subsoil  plough  always  walk  upon  the 
unploughed  land.  This  is  easily  arranged  by  using 
Ransome's  Y.  Z.  plough,  and  letting  the  horses  draw 
from  the  left  hand  of  the  cock.  The  mould  board  should 
be  set  as  wide  as  possible,  in  order  to  clear  sufficient 
spaces  for  the  subsoil  plough  to .  work  easily.  I  aban- 
doned the  system  of  putting  my  manure  into  the  ridges, 
because  I  found  that  the  horses  and  carts  passing  over 
the  subsoil  consolidated  it  too  much.  I  think  I  obtain 
heavier  crops  both  of  Turnips  and  Mangold  Wurzel 
by  spreading  the  manure  on  the  surface  as  it  comes 
from  the  yard  during  the  winter  frosts,  and  breaking  it 
well  with  the  haymaking  machine,  after  which  it  is 
easily  covered  by  a  5-inch  furrow.  I  formerly  made  a 
point  of  ploughing  at  least  10  inches  deep  when  pre- 
paring for  Turnips,  but  I  think  I  am  more  successful  in 
growing  them  by  keeping  the  highly  manured  soil  near 
the  surface,  than  I  was  when  I  brought  up  the  raw 
subsoil.  I  now  therefore  seldom  plough  more  than 
7  inches  deep,  and  I  find  by  using  the  precautions  I 
have  mentioned,  the  subsoil  is  kept  in  a  state  to  benefit 
the  roots  of  plants  for  several  years  after  it  has  been 
stirred  by  the  subsoil  plough.  Charles  Paget,  Rudding- 
ton  Grange.  Nottingham. 

Carts. — Does  "  J.  D."  use  his  carts  without  frames 
in  harvesting  operations  ?  One  would  suppose  so,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  smaller  area,  "  the  frequent  falling  of 
the  load  in  the  field,"  and  •'  the  coming  to  the  ground 
of  the  person  with  or  without  the  contents  of  the  cart," 
His  men  must  be  great  bunglers,  at  all  events.  Now, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  area  is  not  so 
very  much  smaller,  if  the  frames  are  made  as  they 
ought  to  be.  There  are  some  very  tidy  carts  made  in 
this  county,  but  they  have  the  same  fault,  the  frames 
are  not  expansive  enough  ;  so  that  the  prejudice  against 
the  carts  is  not  so  easily  rooted  out  as  otherwise  would 
be  the  case.  They  ought  to  be  7  feet  longer  than  the 
carts,  to  project  4  feet  over  the  front  and  3  feet  over 
the  back  ;  and  3  feet,  at  tlie  very  least,  wider — 11  foot 
at  each  side  ;  and  I  think  I  am  within  the  mark. 
"  J.  D."  will  perceive  that  this  adds  considerably  to 
the  area.  He  may  say  that  a  frame  is  also  used  with 
the  waggon  ;  yes,  but  it  is  very  trifling.  I  need  say 
nothing  about  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  two 
carriages.  As  regards  the  convenience  of  taking  out 
the  horse,  I  can  see  nothing  to  justify  him  in  doing  so, 
except  the  weather  were  to  put  a  stop  to  the  operations ; 
but  at  all  events  it  would  be  a  very  simple  affair  to  put 
in  the  horse  again,  previous  to  unloading.  It  is  not 
so  very  long  since  we  were  told  that  the  mode  of 
travelling  by  stage  coach  was  certainly  safer  than  by 
rail,  but  doubtless  "J.  D."  is  aware  that  the  railway  is 
not  only  the  most  expeditious,  but  the  safest.  It  is 
possible,  I  think,  that  "J.  D."  may  be  as  much  mis- 
taken as  the  advocates  of  the  stage  coach.  But  we 
need  not  be  astonished  at  accidents  arising  from  the 
carelessness  of  the  men,  prejudiced  as  they  are  against 
all  innovations,  particularly  if  the  master  shows  any 
symptoms  of  uncertainty.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
would  do  many  of  the  farmers  in  this  country  more  good 
than  a  trip  to  East  Lothian,  now  that  they  might  go  for 
a  trifle.  .7.  H ,  Salop,  Fell.  8. 

The  Cart  Controversy. — My  carts  are  long,  low,  and 
light — not  exceeding  7  cwt. — 12  feet  long,  7  feet  wide  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  Mr.  Hannam's  harvest  cart,  but  we 


use  them  for  carting  coals  (2  tons),  corn — Wheat 
80  bushels.  Barley  100  bushels,  lime  80  to  100  bushels^ 
hay  35  cwt.,  straw  ad  libitum  ;  also  for  planks  and 
bricks,  when  we  require  them.  My  inan  brought 
home  70  trusses  of  hay  to-day,  56  lbs.  to  the  truss— with 
a  pony  and  old  horse  that  cost  together,  years  since,  18/. 
They  never  turned  a  hair,  although  they  came  3  miles. 
My  waggon  neighbours  so  often  wanted  to  borrow  the 
said  carts,  that  I  now  charge  is.  per  day,  in  self  defence. 

I  do  not  find  the  Scotch  cart  so  useful it  is  not  large 

or  low  enough.  Our  light  Essex  f  carts  do  well  for 
dung  only,  but  Hannam's  are  always  wanting,  and  at 
harvest  we  never  use  more  than  one  horse  in  them,  and 
a  boy  to  drive.  With  four  horses,  four  carts,  and  two 
boys  to  drive,  we  harvested  quickly  80  acres  of  mowed 
Wheat,  and  20  acres  of  Beans  and  Peas.  For  carting 
home  green  crops  they  are  most  valuable.  They  are 
made  for  10/.  each  ;  I  used  to  pay  14/.  or  15/,  My 
labourer  shrewdly  observed  to-day  that  there  were 
30  trusses  of  hay  on  the  cart,  before  it  attained  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  ordinary  Essex  waggon.  The  use  of 
the  latter,  except  from  necessity,  I  consider  an  act  of 
agricultural  insanity.  I  presume  every  one  has  read 
Mr.  Hannam's  admirable  paper,  with  diagrams,  at 
page  73,  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal."  It  exhausts  the  subject,  and  settles  the 
question  ;  I,  for  one,  am  grateful  to  him  for  his  valuable 
facts.  J.  .1.  Mechi,  Feb.  7. 

Oxen  versus  Horses. — The  writer  of  one  of  your 
leading  articles,  in  your  Number  of  the  2d  instant,  says  : 
"  We  believe  that  as  agriculture  advances  less  horse- 
power will  be  employed,  and  more  manual  labour." 
Now  without  disparaging  the  latter  (of  which  I  am  at 
this  moment  availing  myself  in  the  shape  of  spade 
husbandry),  I  wish  to  be  informed  whether  the  very 
ancient  practice  of  using  oxen  for  ploughing  and  other 
agricultural  purposes  may  not  be  more  generally  re- 
vived with  advantage.  I  am  told  that  with  a  moderate 
extent  of  work  the  ox  may  be  maintained  not  only  in  a 
state  of  fair  growth,  but  also  of  fattening.  If  this  is  so, 
surely  a  material  reduction  may  be  effected  in  horse- 
power, "the  great  drawback  in  England  to  a  farmer's 
prosperity."  I  understand  that  the  ox  may,  without 
difficulty,  be  broken  to  draw  carts  also,  and  that,  even 
for  harvest  purposes  ;  but  that  there  is  one  particular 
breed  more  tractable  than  others.  What  breed  is  it  ? 
[The  Devon.]  This  subject  strikes  me  as  being  worthy 
of  an  article  in  your  useful  journal.  If  you  can  show 
a  farmer  of  100  acres  that  he  can  carry  it  on  with,  say 
two  horses,  and  two  or  four  oxen  instead  of  four  horses, 
and  that  the  oxen  will,  during  their  period  of  work  (is 
it  one  or  two  years  for  eacVi,  at  what  age  commencing  ?) 
be  improving  in  value,  whereas  the  horses  are  deterio- 
rating, you  will  I  think  be  entitled  to  our  thanks  in 
these  times,  calling  as  they  do  for  economy.  C.  R.  S. 
[We  never  employed  oxen,  and  should  fear  to  alter  our 
practice  in  the  face  of  a  universal  tendency  among 
farmers  the  other  way,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
soundness  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  former, 
which  might  be  presented  ;  for  we  have  had  ample  expe- 
rience of  the  difficulty  of  giving  all  the  particulars  their 
due  importance  in  an  argument  of  that  kind.] 

Redaction  of  Rents. — I  am  much  pleased  te  see  in 
your  last  two  Leaders  that  you  are  in  favour  of  a  re- 
duction in  rents  as  one  all-important  element  to  enable 
tenant  farmers  to  meet  "  times  prices,"  and  hope  you 
will  give  us  a  few  further  truths  and  arguments  on  that, 
to  many  of  us,  life  or  death  question.  To  me  the  rent 
question  appears  to  be  one  that  rests  entirely  with 
tenant  farmers,  and  I  venture  to  state,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  had  the  tenant  farmers  of  England 
been  as  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  and  advantage  of 
a  reduction  of  rents  as  they  are  and  have  been  on  pro- 
tection, there  would  have  been,  even  before  now,  such 
arrangements  made  and  reductions  effected  as  would 
have  enabled  thousands  to  have  weathered  the  storm, 
that,  without  this  help,  must  be  ruined.  And  here  I 
would  remind  my  brethren  in  distress  that  it  is  worse 
than  idle  to  join  in  the  popular  cry  of  "  The  landlords 
ought  to  lower  their  rents,"  unless  their  tenantry  are 
resolved  to  compel  them  to  do  so  by  offering  less  money 
in  all  cases  where  they  are  competing  for  fresh  holdings, 
and  in  other  cases  demanding  either  a  reduction  in  con- 
formity with  present  prices,  or  giving  notice  to  quit 
where  the  landlord  refused  to  do  so.  If  the  tenantry 
of  England  will  only  act  upon  this  common  sense  view 
of  the  question,  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  would  be  fixed 
in  accordance  with  "  times  prices  "  before  next  Michael- 
mas. But  while  the  tenants  are  foolish  enough  to  offer  the 
same  (and  occasionally  I  hear  of  higher  rents  being 
offered),  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  landlords  will,  as 
a  class,  voluntarily  reduce  them.  Let  us,  then,  be  up 
and  doing,  and  acting  like  men  of  business,  who,  in 
every  other  trade,  profession,  or  calling,  when  they  find 
their  expenditure  exceed  their  income,  endeavour  at 
once  to  reduce  the  one  and  increase  the  other,  so 
that  between  the  two  a  surplus  may  accrue.  I  will  not 
waste  your  space,  and  at  the  same  time  insult  the  com- 
mon sense  of  your  practical  readers,  by  presuming  to 
offer  any  reasons  as  to  the  necessity  and  justice  of  a 
general  reduction  of  rents  as  being  absolutely  necessary 
to  save  the  remaining  property  of  the  tenants,  as  this 
must  be  too  obvious  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
question  ;  nor  will  I  do  more  than  merely  remind  the 
receivers  of  rents  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  afford  a 
liberal  reduction,  seeing  that  the  leading  articles  of 
their  consumption  are  now  reduced  some  20  per  cent, 
on  the  average.  A.  D.  B.  '■ 

Cost  of  Digging.— I  find  ■'  A  Suffolk  Farmer  "  is  not 
aware  what  our  north  country  rood  is,  which  I  ought  to 
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have  explaiued  before ;  it  is  7  yards  by  7  yards,  being 
49  square  yards,  consequently  the  acre  contains  98 
such  roods,  wanting  a  fraction,  which  at  id,,  would  be 
i;.  12s.  Sd.  the  acre,  that  is  for  digging  the  top  spit.  The 
forking,  if  well  done,  is  worth  the  same  money,  so  that 
an  acre  subsoiied  with  the  spade,  in  an  effectual  manner, 
fit  for  any  crop,  will  cost  3/.  5s.  id.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  "A  Suffolk  Farmer"  could  subsoil  an  acre 
of  land  for  by  horse  power,  and  which  work  he  would 
give  prefererce  to.  The  principal  intention  of  my 
former  communication  was  to  show  what  can  be  done 
by  good  cultivation,  in  contrast  to  the  generally  adopted 
mode  of  the  country.    Veraa,\ 

Hybrid  Pheasants. — Your  correspondent,  "  L.  V.  R." 
may  be  informed,  that  on  visiting  the  pheasantry  of  an 
intelligent  breeder  (Mr.  Osmar,  of  Headcoin,  Kent) 
last  August,  I  found  that  he  had  succeeded,  after  re- 
peated disappointments,  in  rearing  one  "  Pharos  "  from 
the  common  pheasant  and  domestic  fowl.  This  curious 
bird  was  then  half-grown,  the  plumage  dark.  The  eggs 
I  was  informed  had,  in  the  season  of  184S,  all  pruVcd 
bad  ;  the  cock  and  hen  birds  were  isolated  the  follow- 
ing season  ;  the  eggs  were  numerous,  the  produce  two 
chicks,  one  of  which  was  accidentally  killed.  Mr. 
Osmar  does  not  know  of  this  coiumunicatioa,  but  I  am 
sure  he  will  readiiy  answer  any  enquiries.  Aiuaieur, 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Niili.  :  Holstein  Dairy  Management. — You  request 
me  to  furnish  you  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  mode 
of  feeding  milch  cows  practised  in  our  Schleswig- 
Holstein  dairies  ;  and  although  1  cannot  lay  down  any 
fixed  rules  on  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  great  variety 
of  soil  which  occurs  in  these  Duchies  necessitates  a 
corresponding  variety  in  the  style  of  feeding.  I  will 
yet  endeavour  to  meet  your  wishes  with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  I  can,  premising,  however,  that,  as  it  is  with 
us  received  as  an  ineoutestible  fact,  that  first-rate  butter 
cannot  be  produced  on  a  farm  where  fewer  than 
100  cows  are  kept,  my  statement  must  be  understood 
as  referring  to  such  large  dairies,  the  preference  given 
to  which  is  grounded  on  the  two  following  axioms  ; 
first,  that,  to  obtain  first  quality  butter,  the  cream  must 
not  be  long  kept,  and  secondly,  that  first-rate  packed 
butter  ought  not  to  be  composed  of  portions  churned 
on  successive  days,  but  that  each  cask  should  be  filled 
at  once.  Now,  as  we  generally  count  on  receiving  an 
average  of  1  lb.  of  butter  per  day  from  each  cow,  it 
follows  that  a  dairy  of  100  cows  or  upwards,  delivering 
a  100  lb.  cask  daily,  must  furnish  not  only  the  best 
tasted,  but  the  best  keeping  butter. 

It  is  customary  in  almost  all  our  larger  dairies  to  put 
the  <;ows  to  Grass  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  retain  them 
on  it  till  the  end  of  October.  During  this  period  they 
receive  no  additional  food,  excepting  that,  by  way  of 
change,  they  are  permitted  to  graze  off'  the  Clover  and 
corn  stubbles,  after  the  hay  and  grain  harvests  have 
been  respectively  carried.  The  usual  allowance  of 
pasture  land  is  from  l\  to  2  acres  per  cow.  But  as,  in 
consequence  of  our  pursuing  the  lO-field  rotation  plan, 
one-tenth  of  our  arable  land  is  commonly  occupied  by 
Clover,  and  as  we  reckon  on  keeping  one  cow  for  every 
5  acres  of  our  aggregate  farm  superficies,  the  farther 
allowance  of  half  an  acre  of  Clover  stubble  falls  to  her 
share.  The  grain  stubbles  are  not  taken  into  account, 
since,  although  beneficial  and  grateful  to  the  animals  as 
a  change  of  pasture,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording 
any  essential  quantity  of  nutriment. 

But  the  winter  feeding  is  that  which  chiefly  claims 
the  attention  of  our  dairy  farmers,  and  this  extends 
from  the  1st  of  November  till  the  cows  exchange  the 
stall  for  the  pasture.  Before  our  milch  cattle  can  be 
housed,  they  have  invariably  suffered  considerably  from 
the  effects  of  our  boisterous  and  cold  autumnal  weather. 
Moreover,  as  it  is  usually  arranged  that  they  shall  calve 
from  January  to  April,  very  many  are  already  heavy 
in  calf,  when  they  are  taken  from  Grass,  while  in  all  the 
milk  produce  is  greatly  diminished  j  and  as  we  hold 
that  a  good  cow  must  be  suffered  to  stand  dry  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  in  order  to  warrant  the  expectation  of 
a  large  supply  of  milk  when  she  does  calve,  the  larger 
proportion  of  our  dairy  cows  are  nearly  dry  in  January 
and  their  feeding  is  regulated  accordingly.  While  a 
cow  stands  dry,  she  gets  only  hay,  a  little  Oats  (either 
in  sheaf  or  chopped  down  by  the  straw-cutter,  the 
former  being  in  my  opinion  preferable),  and  straw.  It 
is  a  dairy  proverb  with  us  that  "  the  cow  is  milkish 
tlirough  her  mouth,"  in  other  words,  that  her  milk 
produce  corresponds  to  the  tendence  she  receives  ;  and 
on  this  principle,  we  give  comparatively  little  food  to 
dry  cows,  first,  in  order  that  the  after  high  feeding  may 
operate  more  specifically  on  the  milk  vessels,  and 
secondly,  to  guard  against  a  too  great  growth  of  the 
foetus,  by  which  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  calving  are 
much  increased. 

So  soon  as  a  cow  shows  by  the  usual  signs  that  she 
will  calve  within  two  or  three  weeks,  her  daily  portion 
of  hay  is  increased,  to  which  some  pollard  is  added  ;  for 
our  country  being  comparatively  poor  in  meadows,  a 
Urge  proportion  of  grain-feeding  is  requisite  to  make 
up  for  our  hay  deficiency.  I  think  I  hear  you  ask,  with 
a  disapproving  shake  of  the  head,  "  Have  those  good 
folks  no  Turnips  then  ?"  and  I  must  reply  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  are  quite  neglected.  Not  however 
altogether  voluntarily,  for  the  cause  is  to  be  sought 
partly  in  climate  hindrance,  which  we  are  unable  to 
counteract,  and  partly  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  here 
customary  farm  contracts  (or  leases),  which  present 
great  difficulties  to  Turnip  cultivation.    It  would  lead 


me  too  far  were  I  to  attempt  at  present  to  explain  the  i 
agrarian  relations  of  this  country,  though  it  is  my  design 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  future  letter,  in  the  sup- 
position that  it  may  possibly  interest  you  to  learn  by 
what  political  causes  one  portion  of  the  descendants  of 
a  common  ancestry  has  been  detained  so  unmeasurably 
behind  their  English  brethren. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  are  compelled  to 
supply  the  want  of  Turnips  by  corn,  which  however  is, 
as  you  well  know,  a  much  less  sacrifice  for  us  than  it 
would  be  for  you,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small 
cost  of  production  ;  not  forgetting,  moreover,  that  really 
good  keeping  butter  is  notattainable  without  feedingcorn. 

From  the  day  of  their  calving,  until  sent  to  Grass,  it 
is  customary  in  all  the  large  dairies  to  feed  the  cows 
twice  (on  sOme  farms  thrice)  a  day  with  hay,  say  from 
i  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  at  a  time  ;  twice  with  chopped  straw 
mixed  with  pollard  (about  3  lbs.  at  a  time),  and  then 
with  Oat-straw  which  has  been  more  or  less  clean 
threshed.  The  mode  in  which  this  feeding  is  followed 
out  partakes  of  the  character  whicli  affixes  to  all  our 
dairy  management,  viz.,  a  division  of  from  12  hours  to 
12  hours,  and  is  consequently  subjected  to  a  similar 
divisional  arrangement.  Hence  the  feeding  of  the 
animals  proceeds  thus. 

At .")  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  portion  of  hay  is  shaken 
down  before  the  cows  ;  after  this  they  are  watered,  and 
in  the  water  purposely  left  ia  the  troughs  after  they 
have  quenched  their  thirst,  chopped  straw  mingled  with 
pollard  (as  mentioned  above)  is  well  stirred  in  ;  lastly, 
follows  the  feed  of  straw.  On  those  farms  where  hay 
is  fed  thrice  a  day,  the  second  hay  feed  is  given  after 
the  chopped  straw  ;  but  this  intermediate  hay  feed  is 
only  given  in  localities  where  hay  is  unusually  abundant. 

As  we  esteem  it  essential  that  the  cattle  should  be 
left  in  perfect  repose  during  the  operation  of  chewing 
the  end,  the  covz-house  is  always  closed  between  9  and 
10  o'clock  and  left  so  until  I  o'clock,  when  the  same 
routine  of  feeding  recommences.  At  5  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  last  and  largest  portion  of  straw  is  shaken 
down  before  the  cows,  and  with  this  they  must  content 
themselves  during  the  night. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  species  of  corn  most 
profitable  for  dairy  stock  ;  some  farmers  preferring 
Oats  and  others  Barley  for  their  milch  cows.  Oats, 
undeniably,  effects  the  larger  milk  production  ;  Barley 
gives  more  fiesh,  and  thereby  a  more  enduring  milk- 
productiveness  after  the  cows  come  on  the  pastures  ; 
Peas  and  Rye  are  likewise  occasionally  given,  in  con- 
junction with  either  Oats  or  Barley,  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  unless  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  hay  can  be 
afforded  to  the  cows,  Peas  and  Rye  are  apt  to  impart  a 
strong  taste  to  the  butter.  The  species  of  grain  most 
advantageous  for  himself  or  his  dairy  cattle  must  how- 
ever be  after  all  left  to  the  selection  of  each  individual 
farmer,  for  as  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  fiud 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  favour  of  any  one  sort  of  grain, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  varied  quaUties 
of  soil,  water,  and  other  local  circumstances,  must  con- 
tribute in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  determine  the 
comparative  advantage  of  one  corn  species  over  another 
as  food  for  dairy  cattle,  F,  Greenivold. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  Special  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  20th  of 
February,  for  the  adjourned  consideration  of  a  com- 
munication from  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations  in  1851,  as 
connected  with  the  general  question  of  the  most  proper 
and  convenient  place  for  holding  the  Country  Meeting 
of  the  Society  in  the  same  year  :  present,  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  Trustee,  in  the  Chair, 
Lord  Hatherton,  Hon.  Robert  Henry  CUve,  M.P.,  Hon. 
Capt.  Dudley  Pelham,  R.N.,  M.P.,  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson, 
Baron  Mortens,  Sir  'Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.  M.P., 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.  M.P.,  Sir  John  V.  B.  John- 
stone, Bart.  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Bramston, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Air.  French  Burke,  Colonel 
Challoner,  Mr.  Walba'nke  Childers,  M.P.,  Mr.  Evelyn 
Denison,  M.P.,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Grantham,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs, 
Mr.  Hudson  of  Castleacre,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P., 
Mr.  Pai-kins,  Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P., 
Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  Shaw  of  London,  Mr.  Villiers  Shelley, 
Mr.  W.  Simpson,  Mr.  Stansfield,  MP.,  Mr.  C.  Hampden 
Turner,  Prof.  Way,  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  Stowlangtoft. 

The  Secretary  having  laid  before  the  Council  the 
summons  for  the  meeting,  and  the  President's  letter 
authorising  its  issue,  as  well  as  the  communication  from 
the  Royal  Commission  laid  before  the  Council,  by  Mr. 
Pusey,  M.P.,  at  their  previous  meeting,  the  Council 
received  from  Mr.  Pusey  a  further  communication 
from  the  Commission,  in  reply  to  enquiries  for  informa- 
tion, he  was  requested,  as  a  member  of  the  commission, 
to  make  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  mature  consideration  of  the  special  business  for 
which  they  had  been  summoned. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Challoner,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P.,  it  was  resolved  :  "  That 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  shall  hold 
their  Show  of  Cattle,  under  their  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions, in  Kensington,  in  1851  ;  but  that  the  Society  will 
not  hold  a  Show  of  Implements  in  that  year." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Pelham,  M.P., 
seconded  by  Mr.  Childers,  M.P.,  it  was  resolved : 
"  That  a  Copy  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Council  be  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Commission  by  Mr.  Pusey,  with 


the  expression  of  the  Council's  willingness  to  confer 
further  with  the  Commission,  should  they  at  any  time 
desire  it." 

The  Council  then  appointed  a  committee,  consisting 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker  Mr. 
Shelley,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Hudson  of  Castleacre 
Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Brandreth,  and  Mr.  Shaw  of  London^ 
to  look  over  the  Charter  and  Bye-laws  of  the  Societv, 
and  take  the  necessary  steps  that  may  be  required  la 
consequence  of  the  resolutions  then  agreed  to  by  the 
Councik 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  and  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  gave 
notice  that  they  should  move,  at  the'monthly  council  in 
April  next,  "  That  the  order  iu  council  of  3d  May, 
18-i7,  be  rescinded,  with  a  view  to  substitute  for  the 
counties  therein  named,  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
that  the  successive  years  of  the  Exhibition  be  carried 
forward  so  as  to  maintain  the  rotation  of  districts  as 
now  constituted  :  namely — 

1851. — Metropolitan  ZJisiHci,  comprising  the  county 
of  Middlesex. 

1852. — iioulh-Enstern  District,  comprising  the  coun- 
ties of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

1853.  —  South  IVoles  District,  comprising  the  whole 
of  South  Wales,  with  the  addition  of  the 
counties  of  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Here- 
ford, and  Vv'orcester. 

1854. — East-Midiand  District,  comprising  the  coun- 
ties of  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham  and 
Rutland. 

Thibetian  Sheep.  —  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  commuuicuted  to  the  Council,  through  the  Hon. 
Colonel  Phipps,  a  Report  on  Her  Majesty's  flock  of 
Thibetian  Shee-p  on  the  farm  at  Osborne,  for  which  the 
Council  directed  their  best  thanks  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
Royal  Highness  for  the  interesting  details  which  it  fur- 
nished, and  for  the  assurance  it  implied  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  participation  in  the  national  objects  of  the 
Society.  The  Council  directed  this  communication  to 
be  submitted  for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
their  ne.xt  weekly  meeting  on  the  13th  of  March. 

Belgian  Fire-places. — The  Secretary  having  in- 
formed the  Couucil  that  the  Belgian  Fire-place,  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  their  life-member,  the  Baron 
Mortens,  of  Osliu,  iu  Belgium,  and  accepted  by  the 
House  Committee,  had  been  put  up  in  one  of  the 
official  rooms  of  the  society,  the  Council  offered  their 
thanks  to  Barou  Mertens,  then  present  at  the  meeting, 
for  this  instance  of  his  liberality  and  great  attention  to 
the  Society.  Baron  Mertens  then  laid  before  the 
Council  a  work,  by  M.  Jules  Noirsain,  on  the  construc- 
tion and  advantages  of  the  new  plan  by  which  apart- 
ments could  be  aired  and  ventilated,  in  the  most 
economical  and  agreeable  manner,  by  means  of  this 
fire-place,  which  he  hoped  would  prove,  as  he  intended 
it  should  do,  a  great  advantage  to  persons  of  every 
rank  in  England,  but  especially  to  the  poorer  classes^ 
The  Council  directed  this  work  to  be  received  with  their 
best  thanks,  and  to  be  laid  before  the  weekly  Council 
on  the  13tb  March,  tor  the  information  of  the  members 
of  the  Society. 

Gdano  Adulteration. — Professor  Way  expressed 
his  intention  of  making  "  Guano  and  its  Adulteration," 
the  subject  of  his  Lecture,  to  be  delivered  before  the 
Members,  in  the  Council-room  of  the  Society,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  27tli  inst.,  at  12  o'clock,  previously  to  his 
commencing  the  course  of  lectm'es,  of  which  the 
arrangement  was  left  to  the  Council  at  their  next 
monthly  meeting. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

A  Gabden  Farm  :  A  Coimtry  Curate.  You  had  better  nO' 
attempt  any  tUiug  beyond  piga  and  poultry,  and  the  largest  pro- 
duce fur  both  is  to  be  obtained  by  growiog  Carrots,  Mangold 
AVurzel,  and  Cabbage.^ — bujing  bran  and  meal.  You  might 
begin  to  get  up  a  stock  of  poultry  pretty  soon ;  but  pigs  need  not 
be  bought  for  some  months  ;  not,  indeed, ^till  you  have  a  stock 
ot  Cabbages,  itc,  to  teed  them  on.  And  probably  the  best  plan, 
will  be  to  buy  a  sow  in  larrow,  and  afterwards  to  put  her  to  the 
boar,  in  November  and  again  in  May  ;  feeding  the  first  litter 
up  to  bacon,  and  fattening  the  second  as  pork.  The  bulk  of 
the  garden  which  can  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  had  better 
be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  sow  one  with  Belgian 
Carrot  teed  ;  one,  plant  with  Drumhead  Cabbage  planis,  and 
the  third  sow  with  Globe  Mangold  seed.  Shall  we  publish 
your  letter?  Paxton's  "Cottager's  Calendar"  is  the  bes6 
book  for  you. 

Burdens  on  Land  :  J RC^  Mr.  Hcskyns  has  your  note. 

Essex  Breed  of  Pigs  :  A  Subscriber.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq,, 
Boxced  Lodge,  Colchester. 

Feeding  Cattle  :  X  Y  Z.  Procure  full  grown — say  three  years 
old  short-horn  oxen.  Tie  them  up  ;  unless  you  can  give  them 
a  small  yard  or  a  box  apiece. 

Grass  Seeds  ;  To  Correspondents.  We  shall  be  happy  to  an- 
swer inquiries  regaraiug  the  right  composition  of  mixtures 
for  different  circumstances  ;  but  beg  to  eay,  that  ihey  will  in 
every  case  get  the^e  prescriptions  properly  prepared  at  the 
nearest  respectable  seedsman's.  Or  if  ibey  prefer  dealing 
with  firms  of  wider  and  more  established  reputation,  let 
tbem  consult  our  advertising  columns  for  addresses. 

Grasses.  Sow  early  in  April,  along  with  1  bushil  of  Barley 
per  acre,  on  a  well  harrowed  soil,  and  bush  harrow  in,  Au'a. 
csespitosa  lutesceiis,  1  lb.  ;  Alopecurus  praleiisis,  2 ;  Arrhe- 
natherum  areoaceum,  1.)  ;  Avena  liavescens,  lib.  ;  Dactylis 
glomerata,  2  ;  Festuca  duriuscula,  3  ;  F.  heterophylla,  1  ; 
P.  loliacea,  1 ;  F.  pratensis,  2  ;  Lolium  italicum,  3  ;  L.  pe- 
renne,  5;  Phleum  pratense,  1;  Poa  nemoralis,  i  ;  P.  trl. 
v-ialis,  li  ;  Trifolium  pratense  pcrtiiiii;,  4  ;  T.  repens,  S  ;  total, 
38  lbs.  per  acre. 

HiBBiD  Pheasants  :iVi^.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  in  several 
instances  succeeded  in  obtainin.5  a  cross  between  the  cock 
pheasant  and  common  barn-door  hen  ;  and,  if  required,  could 
give  you  the  names  of  mure  than  one  gentleman  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood who  have  been  equally  successful.  Two  hybrids  of 
my  own  rearing  I  presented  to  Mr.  C.  Cobbold,  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Zoological  Gardens.  I  have  also  hatched  young  ones 
from  eggs  benveen  the  gold  pheasant  and  barn  hen ;  but 
unfortunately  did  not  x-ear  them.  J  Farr. 

Insurance  :  B  R.  We  imagine  not ;  but  the  thing  is  a  matter 
more  for  the  opinion  of  your  lawyer  than  for  determination 
by  us, 
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Italian  Rye-grass  :  Aiion.  Sow  about  2  bushels  per  acre,  on 
any  light  soil  in  good  condition,  over  the  young  Wheat,  just 
before  the  last  hoeing  you  give  it,  and  then  hoeing  vrill  bury 
the  seed.  If  not  sown  till  the  end  of  April  fprovided  it  be 
then  done  when  the  ground  is  damp),  so  much  tlie  better. 
Mossy  Pasture  :  A  J/.  You  had  better  drain,  and  apply  wond- 
ashes  at  the  rate  of  about  two  cart-loade  per  acre,  and  then 
fold  sheep  over  it,  giving  them  some  Peas  or  other  grain 
along  with  the  Grass,  during  summer.  That  will  be  the 
cheapest  way  of  getting  the  land  in  order. 
Flans  of  Cottages  :  A  Sul>scriJ.>cr.  They  are  published  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, 
S^EBCViAN  Babley  :  Messrs.  Lee  and  Son.  The  following  is  the 
opinion  of  one  who  has  studied  Hordeum 'horoughly.  "  The 
ear  sent  appears  to  answer  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  the 
variety  Hordeum  gymno-bexastichon.  or,  as  Lawson  more 
properly  calls  it,  Hordeum  vulgare  nudum,  and  commonly 
called  four  or  six-rowed  naked  Barley,  or  Siberian  Barley. 
Its  similarity  to  Wheat  in  taste  and  flour  is  no  proof  of  its 
being  a  new  variety,  for  we  find  the  Siberian  naked  Barley 
described  in  "Miller's  Gardeners'  Dictionary"  as  weighing 
66  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  yielding  60. C  per  ceut.  of  flour  equal  to 
London  "  seconds  -,"  30  3  per  cwt.  of  a  coarser  sort,  and  9.1 
per  cent,  of  bran  superior  to  that  of  Wheat.  This  flour  made 
excellent  bread,  both  by  itself  and  when  mixed  with  Wheaten 
'£our,  and  more  retentive  of  moisture  than  Wheaten  bread. 
Two  bushels  of  Siberian  Barley  were  also  malted,  and  made 
partly  into  ale,  and  partly  into  small  beer,  and  both  proved 
excellent.  These  experiments  were  made  upwards  of  SO  years 
ago,  so  that  unless  the  Messrs.  Lee  can  substantiate  better 
claims  for  their  Peruvian  Barley  than  merely  being  six-rowed, 
similar  to  Wheat  in  taste,  and  malting  well,  I  fear  it  will  share 
the  fate  of  all  the  naked  Barleys  that  have  ever  been  tried  in 
this  country,  and  fall  into  oblivion,  practically  speaking." 
Sheep  on  Tuenips  :  MP  J.  The  disease  is  evidently  seated  in 
the  internal  or  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels,  and  the  cause, 
though  obscure,  is  probably  connected  with  the  food.  Frozen 
Turnips  is  certainly  a  likely  cause.  We  recommend  a  greater 
change  of  food,  and  the  addition  of  Linseed  or  Linseed-cake. 
"With  regard  to  a  remedy,  the  space  of  time  between  apparent 
illness  and  death  is  too  short  to  be  of  much  use,  but  we 
■ivould  recommend  the  following  powder  to  be  given  in  Lin- 
seed gruel  twice  a  day  :  calomel,  1  gr  ;  nitrate  of  potash,  1 
scruple  ;  tartavised  antimony,  1  gr. ;   powdered  opium,  1  gr. 

w,  c.  s. 

3ooT  :  Tiraothy  Clod.  Apply  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  in  wet 
weather,  broadcast,  in  April,  over  young  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  or  Grass. 

Spade  HusBANDEY  :  AB  says,  *'My  friend  the  carpenter  in- 
forms me  he  is  able  to  grow,  by  double  culture,  Beans  at  the 
rate  of  10  coombs  per  acre,  and  Beet  at  30  to  35  loads  per 
acre.     He  has  never  tried  Carrots."   T.  R. 

Sulphur:  Ullsivater.  The  circumstance  that  any  particular 
sort  of  atom  ia  useful  under  certain  circumstances  of  com- 
bination, is  no  proof  of  its  being  useful  in  any  other  state. 
The  atoms  of  which  prussic  acid  are  made  go  to  make  the 
most  wholesome  food  when  otherwise  arranged.  And  though 
sulphuric  acid  is  useful  with  bones,  you  can  draw  no  infer- 
ence from  that  as  to  the  usefulness  of  sulphur.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  the  farm,  sulphur  is  of  no  use  except  in  medicine. 

Vetches  :  Siibso-iber.  Sow  Vetches  now,  they  will  be  ready  to 
eat  off  before  August. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Feb.  18. 
We  have  a  good  supply  of  Beasts,  both  as  regards  numbers 
and  quality.  The  fine  morning,  and  a  tolerable  clearance  at 
the  dead  markets,  cause  a  rather  large  attendance  of  buyers, 
and  4s.  is  realised  for  some  of  the  choicest  Scots  ;  this  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  to  quote  as  average  of  the  best  qualities.  The 
supply  of  Sheep  is  again  short,  and  prices  have  somewhat  ad- 
vanced ;  still  the  trade  is  slow,  and  higher  rates  very  reluctantly 
given.  Trade  is  by  no  means  brisk  for  Calves,  and  4s,  6d.  is 
an  extreme  quotation,  pjgs  are  still  making  low  prices.  From 
Holland  and  Germany  we  have  54  Beasts,  12o  Sheep,  and 
50  Calves  ;  from  Scotland,  200  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
ISOO  ;  and  700  from  the  midland  counties. 


iiflar&ets* 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Feb.  23. 
Tegetables  are  plentiful,  but  many  kinds  of  Fruit  are  scarce. 
Hothouse  Grapes  are  over,  and  Pine-apples  are  anything  but 
plentiful,  as  are  also  Pears  and  Apples.  Filberts,  Walnuts,  and 
Chestnuts  are  abundant,  and  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand.  Amongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  and 
■Carrots  are  good,  and  there  is  some  fine  Cornwall  Broccoli  in 
the  market.  Potatoes  are  unaltered  since  our  last  account ; 
foreign  ones  fetch  from  50^.  to  70s.  a  ton.  Lettuces  and  other 
salading  are  cheaper,  and  so  are  Mushrooms.  French  Beans, 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  may  be  obtained  at  la.'^t  week's 
prices.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths.  Pelargoniunis,  Big- 
nonia  venusta,  Primulas,  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Christmas 
Rosea,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Epacrises,  Acacias, 
and  Boses. 

FRUITS, 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  Cs  to  9s 
Grapes,  Portugal,  p.  lb.,9d  tols 
Pears,  per  doz.,  6s  to  10s 
Apples, kitchen, p.  bsh.,  4s  to  Gs 
Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 

—    per  100,  69  to  12s 
OraneeR,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 
OiaogeB,  per  100,  5s  to  12: 


French  Beans,  p.lOO, 2s  f>d  to 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Is  to  2s 
Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  Is  Gd  to  6s 
Khubarb,  p.  bundle,  Gii  to  Is 
"Savoys,  per  do?-.,  6d  to9d 
Cauliflowerfi,  p.  doz..  Is  to  4? 
Broccoli, p.do3.bundl.,  8s  to  12s 
■Greens,  per  doz,,  2s  to  3s 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.  sieve, 

Is  Gd  to  23 
Sofrel,  p.  hf.  sieve.  Is  to  2  s 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  120s 

—  per  cwt.,  3s  to  Ts 

—  per  buF,h.,  2s  6d  to  3s  6d 
Turnips,  p.doz.bun,,  lR6dt(..2sGd 
Jled  Beet,  per  doz,,  Od  to  Is 
Horse  Radish,  p.  hdi..  Into  4a 
Cucumbers,  each,  3s  to  5e 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  Id  to  l^d 

Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is  6d 


VEGETABLES. 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  Ss 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  248 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  60s  to  65s 
Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  2Vs 

—  Brazil,  p.  bRh..  128  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  Cos  to  75s  p.  100  lbs 


Carrots,  per  bun.,4dto6d 
Spinach  p.  sieve.  2-^  to  3s 
Onions,  p.  bushel,  2s  to  3s  Gd 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  u)  48 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score,  la6dto  4s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is  3d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bun..  Gdto9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2cl  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  23  to  3d 

—    Roots,  p.  bdlo..  Is  to  l6 
Maijoram,  pt-r  hunch,  2d 
Mint,  per  bunch.  9d  to  Is 
Corn  Salad, p.  hf.  sieve,  9dtols 


POTATOES.— boDTHWAEK,  Feb.  IS. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  arrivals  from  the  Continent 
since  our  last  report  have  been  very  limited,  which  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  boisterous  weather  ;  the  supply  coastwise  and  per 
rail  is  quite  suflicient  to  prevent  any  improvement  in  price. 
The  following  are  this  day's  quotations  :— Yorkshire  Regents, 
90s,  to  120s.  per  ton  ;  Wisbeach  do..  TOs.  to  lOOs.  ;  Scotch  do., 
703.  to  80s.;  Scotch  cups,  C5s.  to  75s. ;  French  whites,  TOs.  to 
^Os.;  Belgian  do.,  TOs.  to  809. 

HOPS.— Friday,  Feb.  22, 

Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  the  market  is 

steady  and  firm  for  the  best  class  of  Hops;  the  difference  in 

price  hetween  new  and  yearling  Hops  is   so  great  that  buyers 

are  turning  their  attention  to  the  finest  of  the  ISlS's. 

H AY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trustie s . 

Smithfield,  Feb.  21. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    6Gfito72s     Clover      603to80s 

Jiiferiorditto 50        63      New  Clover    —        — 

liowen     50       60      Straw      23        2V 

Kew  Hay       —        —  J.  Coopeb. 

Combeeland  Mabket,  Feb.  21. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    OSs  to  743  i  Inferior C5sto  T2s 


luttrior  dir.to.. 

...    to        63 

New  Clover    

_ 

Vcw  nay 

...    —       —      Straw     

25         30 

Old  Clover     ... 

...81)          80                                   JOSBUA 

WiliTECHAPEL,  Feb.  21. 

Bakee. 

Fine  Old  Hay 

...     (iOstoCTe 

New  Clover    

— sto  — 

Inferior  ditto 

...     5u        55 

Inferior  ditto 

CO        05 

New  Hay 

...     

Straw      

S3        26 

Old  Clover    ... 

...    80        85 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s 

d       s    d 

Perst.  of  Slbs.— 8 

d      8 

fl 

Best  Scots,  Here- 

Best  Long-wools  ,  3 

8to4 

0 

fords,  &e.        ...  3 

8  to  3  10 

Ditto  Shorn       ...     . 

Best  Short-horns  3 

6  —  3    8 

Ewes  it  2d  quality  3 

0  —  3 

fi 

2d  quality  Beasts  3 

0  —  3    4 

Ditto  Shorn       ...     . 

Best  Downs  and 

Lambs          



Half-breds      ...  4 

4  —  4    6 

Calves 3 

6—4 

B 

Ditto  Shorn       ...     . 

Pigs       3 

0—4 

4 

Beasts,  3362;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  17,300  ;  Calves,  104;  Pigs,  204. 
Friday,  Feb.  22. 
"We  have  a  considerable  supply  of  Beasts,  and  the  demand 
very  limited.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  our  highest 
quotations  of  Monday  for  the  choicest  descriptions,  and  many 
of  inferior  quality  remain  unsold.  Sheep  are  more  plentiful 
than  ot  late  ;  trade  is  heavy  at  about  Monday's  prices.  Calves 
are  in  abundant  supply,  owing  to  large  importations  from 
abroad  ;  prices  have  consequently  fallen  fully  6d.  per  S  lbs. 
From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  290  Beasts  and  165 
Calves  ;  from  Spain,  29  Beasts ;  from  France,  180  Sheep  and 
35  Calves  ;  and  132  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ...  3  8  to  3  10 
Best  Short-horns  3  6  —  38 
2d  quality  Beasts  2  8—3  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds       ...  4    4  —  4    6 
Ditto  Shorn       —    ... 

Beasts,  977  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 


Best  Long-wools  .3    8  to  4 

Ditto  Shorn        —    .. 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  3    0  —  3 

Ditto  Shorn        

Lambs 

Calves 3    0—4 

Pigs       8    0—4 

>90  ;  Calves,  308  ;  Pigs,  210 


41—43 
42—44 

48- 


36-33 
38-40 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Feb.  IS. — The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land 
carriage  samples  to  this  morning's  market  was  very  small,  and 
found  ready  buyers  at  an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr.  Foreign  was 
also  in  improved  demand  at  former  prices. — Barley,  Beans,  and 
Peas  were  each  more  easily  disposed  of  at  our  quotations, — 
Excepting  for  fine  qualities  of  old  Oats,  the  sale  is  heavy. 

BElTlSn    PER    IMPEEIAL   QdaETER. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White 

—  Foreign   

Barley.grind.  &  distil.,  19s  to22s..,Chev. 

■ —     Foreign Grinding  and  distilling 

Oats,  Essex  and  Sulfglk 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish    Potato 

—  Foreiern     Poland  and  Brew 

Rye  ." 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan  21s  to  23s Tick 

—  Pigeon 25s  ^  28s  ...Winds 

—  Foreign   Small 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple   24s  to  26s Grey 

Maize  White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk  ditto 

—  Foreign    per  barrel 


35—54 

24 

18—21 

15—19 

18—22 

17—20 

16—20 

20—24 

21—26 
22—28 
24— 3rt 
2t— 26 
22—23 
22—25 
36—40 
32-36 
22—24 


Red  . 
Red  . 


Red  

Malting 
Malting 

Feed  ... 
Feed  .. 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Lougpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

Yellow... 

Norfolk 
Per  sack 


Abeivals  in  the  Port  of  London  last  week. 


16-18 
16—18 
13—17 
20—23 

34—26 
2.5—28 
22—23 
25—27 
21—28 
24—26 

32-36 
31—84 


Flour,  8410  aksi  Wheat. 
—         —bis      Qrs. 

English    196G 

Irish     — 

Foreign    1     1955 


Barley. 
Qrs. 

998 


Malt 
Qrs 
3212 
—  I  70 
400  — 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
3266 


Beans. 
Qrs. 
667 

59 


Peas, 
Qrs. 

507 


Feidat,  Feb,  22. —  With  the  exception  ot  7220  qrs.  of  foreign 
Wheat,  almost  entirely  from  Odessa,  the  arrivals  of  Corn 
during  the  week  have  been  tritiing.  Thi^  morning's  market 
was  thinly  attended,  and  busiuess  tu  all  articles  limited.  We 
observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  atiything. — The  Flour 
market  is  dull ;  French  is  held  at  30s.  to  33s.  per  sack. — Float- 
ing cargoes  of  Indian  Corn  can  be  purchased  at  28s.  per  qr., 
hut  there  is  very  little  demand. — The  value  of  Wheat  during 
the  past  week  has  been  firmly  maintained  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  in  some  instances  a  slight  improvemeut  realised. 
We  observe  no  alteration  in  the  price  of  spriug  corn.  The 
Wheat  trade  in  Dantzic  and  Rostock,  though  inactive,  is  not 
cheaper.  In  Konigsberg,  Stettin,  and  some  of  ttie  Pomeranian 
ports,  continued  dull  accounts  from  this^country  have  caused 
a  decline  of  about  Is.  per  qr.  In  Hamburgh  and  Rotterdam 
prices  are  a  shade  higher,  and  fully  supported  in  Autwerp. 
The  French  markets  are  dull,  but  not  loner.  In  Odessa  some 
purchases  of  Wheat  have  been  effected  on  improved  terms, 
equal  to  32;.  Gd,  per  or.,  f.o.h.,  having  been  paid. 

ARRIVALS    THIS    WEEE, 


English  ., 

Irish    

Foreign  ., 
Imperial 
Aveeages. 

Jan.    12 

19  

26 

2 

9 

16 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
1530 

7220 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
2390 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
2980 


Flour. 
5960  sacks 
—   brls. 


Feb. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Kye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

41s  Id 

2Cs  id 

15s  ed 

33s  id 

26s  6d 

28s  ea 

41    0 

26     3 

16     0 

23    9 

26     6 

.'7     6 

40    1 

25    9 

15  10 

31    2 

26    1 

28    5 

39    4 

25    4 

15    2 

23  10 

25    G 

27    0 

38    6 

24    7 

15    8 

22     1 

25    8 

26    4 

37     9 

23  10 

15    4 

20     7 

24  11 

26  10 

39     8 

25    4 

16    0 

22     6 

25    9 

27    5 

1    0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1       0 

1    0 

ions  in  th 

e  last  six 

weeks 

Corn 

(Averages 

Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


Peices.    Jan.  12,1  Jan, 19.  Jan.  2U.   Feb.  2, 


"1 


SEEDS. 

Canary,  per  qr T4sto  TSs 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  3T  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt,,..—      — 

—  —  foreign.do. —      — 

—  white,  do.    ...    —      — 

—  —  foreign, do. —       — 


-21s 


,— Feb.  18. 
Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...163- 
Mustard,  white,p.bush.  6  —    v 

—  brown,  do T  —    9 

Rape,  per  last   2S{.— 34i. 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.lOOO...  dl.  Sb 

—  —  fort;ign,p.ton  ()i.  156 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  4i,    56 
Tares,  per  bush....4s(jd— 5s  Gd 


LivEEPOOL,  TuEBDAT,  Feb.  19.— The  imports  this  week  are 
moderate  of  Oatmeal  and  Flour,  but  small  of  other  articles  from 
Ireland  and  coastwise.  The  general  demand  was  again  very 
languid  at  this  morning's  market.  There  seemed  even  leds 
disposition  to  purchase  Wheat  and  Flour,  and  prices  remain 
nominally  as  quoted  last  Tuesday.  Oatmeal  3(i.  to  (=  i.  per 
load  cheaper.  As  regards  Oats,  Barlejj  Beans,  Peas,  and  Indian 
Corn,  no  change  was  noted  in  prices. 


I  TJ  ARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
J- A  In  submitting  our  list  of  prices,  we  would  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Leading  Article  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
I  Saturday,  Dec.  8,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Patent  Rough  Plate  " 
I  Some  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
1  turing  this  description  of  Glass,  the  quality  is  greatly  improved 
I  -r.  Z^  now  supply  it  perfectly  tlat,  and,  bv  an  arrangement 
!  with  Messrs.  Haetley  and  Co.,  precisely  at  their  prices.  Cut 
to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by   6     and  under   10  by  8       at  4i(f.  per  foot. 
^^^y    8  „  14  by  10      atSd. 

JfJylO  „  Ufoot      atS.id.      „ 

li:^*>'^'^  ,.  3  feet         at  ed. 

PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  6i  by  4i...lOs.  Gd.        8  by  6  and  S.V  by  6.V  ..ISs.  6d. 

7  by  5  and  7i  by  5A...13s.  Od.        9  by  7  and  lo'by  8  '...15s,  Od. 
Milk  Pans  from  2s.  to  6s.  each,  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 

Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2t2.  each  ■  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes* 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Gd  ;  6  tubes,  10s.  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass   &c. 

JAMES  PHILLIP^  and  CO.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET 
WITHOUT.   LONDON.  

pROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
yy         FOR  HOTHOUSES.  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE,  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance.  Hahtlet,  Swinburne,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^^.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  6d.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready' 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GL.A.SS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishe?,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paiuts,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs,  Cogan 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c, 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  Sd, 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded,  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  the  Gardeners*  Ciironicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  &c. 


PROPJ^GATIFiCaBEE     CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


BYMUH   fLOV/EuDISSa 


y  MILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
-»-  •  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2},d.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rr>ugh  Plate  Glass,  from  J^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
id.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d. 
each.  Wasp  Traps,— Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
O  M.anufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  IMDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  These  Pipes  are  well  adapted 
for  watering  Gardens,  conveying  Liquid  Manure,  for  Breweries, 
Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly 
sound  Watekproof  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required.  Hot 
Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing  is 
required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  reniainiDg 
ouc  of  u?e,  are  permanently  flexible  in  all  temperatures,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Eugines  ;  and  from  their 
not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveving  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  huuses  and  such  like  purposes. 
Being  e.\tveraely  portable,  stowing  closely  without  danger  of 
injury,  resisting  the  intiuence  of  clioaate,  insects,  and  vermin, 
frequently  so  injuri  .us  to  such  articles  on  bonrd  t-hip,  and  re- 
taiaing  their  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  them  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  exportation, 

N.B.— VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  ItOSE, 
fitted  with  Roses,  Jets,  and  Brauches,  cumplete,  with  Union 
Joints,  ready  to  attach  to  Water  Cisterns. 

All  letters  or  Orders  addressed  to  J.  L,  H.  at  the  M^inufac- 
tory  and  Warehouse,  Go=well-raew6,  Goswell-road,  London, 
will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


BAKER'S  PHEASaNTRY,  Beaufort-street,  Kiog's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Slaje'^fy  and 
H,  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Cau'ida,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gad  wall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  Jucks,  &c., 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  Chinft, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs  ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moou-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH.— The  following 
articles,  manufactured  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  purposes 
by  Edward  Beck,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Wouton  Cottage, 
upon  ajjplication  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted.  Orange 
Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Cisterns,  Shelves,  Garden  Path, 
Edging,  Hot  Water  Tank  Covers,  Flower-beds  for  Balconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  lor  Orchidaceous  Houses.  &.c. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drawings  and  in 
Specifications  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs,  of  all  sizea  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale. 
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"  Salgg  ibg  auction. 

MESSRS.  L0DDI9ES'   CELEBRATED  ARBORETUM  FOR 

SALE  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.  AND  NURSERYMEN. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  favoured  with  instructions 
from  Messrs.  LoDDiGES,  of  Hackney,  to  submit  for  unre- 
eerved  competition,  on  the  premises,  on  MONDAY,  4th  March, 
and  five  foilowinff  days,  at  11  for  12  precisely,  in  consequence  ot 
tte  decease  of  the  Senior  Partner,  the  FIRST  PORTION  OP 
THEIR  UNRIVALLED  ARBORETUM,  comprising  many 
thousand  well-grown  specimens  of  the  rarest  and  most  beau- 
tiful Trees  and  Shrubs,  affording  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
engaged  in  Ornamental  Planting  an  opportunity  which  has 
never  before  occurred.  —  Catalogues  are  preparing,  and  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  10  days  prior  to  the  sale,  on  the  premises, 
and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  STF.vENS^.King-st..  Covent-garden,  London. 

AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  notify  that  two  days  of 
the  Sale  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
the  American  Plants,  which  comprise  Azaleas  full  of  flower- 
buds  and  well  adapted  for  forcing,   Kahnias,   Andromedas, 

Ledums,  &C. , 

EAST  INDIAN  ORCHIDS  OF  THE  GREATEST  RARITY. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  instructed  to  sell  by  Auction, 
at  his  Great  Room,  88,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  on 
TUESDAY  Feb.  26,  at  12  for  1  o'clock  precisely,  an  importa- 
tion just  received  from  CENTRAL  INDIA,  and  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  Orchid  growers,  as  it  comprises  a  most  remark- 
able new  Ca;logyne  with  erect  panicles  of  flowers  3  inches  in 
diameter,  Caslogyne  maculata  also  a  new  and  beautitul  species, 
C.  cristata,  C.  Wallichiana,  Dendrobium  Farmerii  (true),  D. 
Devonianum,  D.  Gibsonii,  D.  Dalhousianum,  D.  Cambridge- 
anum,  D.  Griffithianum,  and  several  new  and  distinct  species 
of  Dendrobium,  a  splendid  new  Cjmbidium  with  erect  flower 
stems  2  feet  in  length,  and  other  novelties  and  rarities,  in  the 
finest  order.— May  be  viewed  on  the  morning  of  Sale  and 
Catalogues  had,  


M^ 


American  plants,  standard  roses,  ornamental 

TREES,  evergreens,  &c. 
R,  D.  A.  RAMSAV  has  been  favoured  with  in- 
structions, from  an  eminent  Firm,  to  sell  by'  Auction, 
on  the  premises,  Brompton  Nursery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton, 
on  MONDAT,  March  11th,  and  following  day,  at  12  o'clock 
each  day,  without  reserve,  a  further  consignment  of  choice 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  comprising  700  Rhododendrons,  2  to 
4  feet.  200  Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  a  quantity  of  Azaleas,  An- 
dromedas, Hardy  Heaths,  S.dum,  &c.  ;  a  quantity  of  strong 
Grape  Vines,  Figs,  Standard  and  Dwart-traiued  Fruit  Trees, 
a  choice  assortment  of  Clematis,  Jasmine,  and  other  Ci'eepers, 
500  Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing  Roses,  5000  large  Ever- 
greens  in  variety,  3000  Limes,  Acacia,  Willow,  Poplar,  and 
other  ornamental  Trees,  with  a  quantity  of  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
and  otber  Nursery  Stock. — Maybe  viewed  three  days  prior  to 
the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had,  Gd.  each,  returnable  to  pur- 
chasers, at  the  usual  Seed  Shops,  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Brompton  Nursery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  CAMELLIAS,  ROSES,  LILIUMS,  &c. 

l\/7^  3RS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will 
i\-L  submit  to  public  competition  by  Auction,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  THURSDAY,  March  7,  1850,  and 
following  day,  at  12  o'clock  each  day,  about  600  Double 
Camellias,  from  18  inches  to  10  feet,  beautifully  furnished  with 
bloom  buds,  200  Strong  Camellia  Stocks,  also  400  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  consisting  of  Noisettes,  Hybrids.  Bourbons, 
Perpetuals,  ic. ;  a  fine  collection  of  American  Plants,  com- 
prising Ghent  and  other  Azaleas,  Andi'omeda  Floribunda, 
Magnolias,  Sec.  ;  200  strong  bulbs  of  Lilium  Lancifolium  Album, 
Speciosum,  &c.— May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale  ;  Cata- 
logues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex.  


CHELSEA. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  BUILDERS,  and  Others. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  has  been  favoured  with  in- 
structions from  Messrs.  Wm.  Dennis  and  Co.,  to  sell  by 
Auction,  on  the  premises,  King'a-road,  Chelsea,  opposite 
Cremorne  Gardens,  on  MONDAY,  February  25th,  1850,  and 
two  following  days,  at  12  o'clock,  each  without  reserve  (to 
clear  the  land  taken  foi-  building  purposes),  a  large  portion  of 
the  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  a  quantity  of  Aucuba, 
Holly,  Box,  and  other  Evergreens  ;  Mulberry  trees  of  all  sizes  : 
the  prize  collection  of  Goosebfrries  ;  the  new  silver  striped  Ivy  : 
large  Irish  Ivies  ;  yellow  Jasmine  and  other  Creepers  ;  a 
quantity  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  ;  a  choice  collection 
of  standard  Plums  and  other  Fruit  trees,  with  a  quantity  of 
Moss  Rose  stools  and  layers,  and  other  Roses  in  choice 
varieties  ;  also  a  quantity  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Geraniums, 
Aloe,  Yucca,  &c, — May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale, 
and  Catalogues  had  {6d.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers)_on  the 
premiaes  ;  at  the  priiicipal  Seed-shops  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Brompton  Nursery.  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  London. 


NEW  REGISTERED  GARDEN  POT.  ~ 

OLIVER  AND  CO.  beg  respectfully  to  announce  to 
the  nobility,  their  patrons,  and  the  public,  that  their 
newly-invented  Graduated  FLOWER  POTS,  for  perfecting  the 
growth  of  plants,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  1st  of  March, 
Specimens  on  view  at  210,  Regent-street  (opposite  Conduit- 
street),  London. 

^  SILVER  SAND,  PEAT,  &c.— REMOVAL.       ^ 

EDWARD  KEMP  begs  to  thank  his  numerous 
friends  for  their  kind  support  during  the  last  seven  years, 
and  informs  them  that  he  has  removed  to  No.  1(5,  Aun'^-place, 
East-street,  Old  Kent-road,  where  he  respectfully  solicits  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  favours. 

D'  ""R.  INEWINGXGN'S  HaND-DRILL  HOES,  with 
their  various  fitting^  ;  Hand-Dibbles,  withfrom  6  to  9  depo- 
sitors each  (as  the  Prize  Dibble  at  Norwich),  Wheel-Dibbles, 
Drop-drdls,  and  Hand-sowing  Implements  for  dropping  seed  at 
defined  intervals  in  the  eeams  of  the  plough,  or  in  pressed  land , 
or  in  drills.  A  Prospectus  and  Lecture  on  Seeding  sent  ^ratis 
on  application  to  Messrs.  Dufain  and  Co.,  Agricultural  Depot, 
21,  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn,  London. 


MR.  EDWARD  RYDE,  Land  Surve-sor.  Drain- 
age and  Agricoltural  Engineer,  Land  Agent,  &c.. 
will  send  free,  on  receipt  of  14  postage  stamps,  *'A  READY 
RECKONER,  with  plain  instructions  for  Measuring  and  Valu- 
ing Hay-ricks."  Surveys,  Maps,  Sections,  Specifications,  and 
Estimates  for  Land  Improvements.  Agencies  conducted  by 
yearly  contract.  Estates  sold  or  let. — Address,  14,  Upper  Bel- 
grave-place,  Eaton-square,  London. 


FOR  PUBLIC  SALE,  on  MONDAY,  March  4,  at 
the  New  Corn  Exchange  Tavern,  Mark  Lane,  at  2  o'clock 
precisely,  by  Order  of  Messrs.  ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  the 
Importers,  about  250  Tons  of  damaged  PEliUVIAN  GUANO, 
in  warehouses,  ex  sundry  ships. — Catalogues,  and  further  par- 
ticulars in  due  time,  from  L.  A.  Rucker  and  Bencraft, 
Brokers,  26,  Commercial  Sale  Rooms,  Mincing-lane,  London. 


BROMPTON-PARK   NURSERY,   KENSINGTON. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  &  Others. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Mr.  John  Sangster,  and  Mr, 
Robert  Donald,  trustees  for  the  above  estate,  to  submit  to  an 
unreserved  sale  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Brompton  park 
Nursery,  Kensington-road,  Middlesex,  on  MONDAY,  February 
25th  and  following  days,  at  11  o'clock  each  day,  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  and  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  coasieting  of 
the  vpell  known  celebrated  collection  ot  Standard,  Dwarf, 
Maiden,  and  Trained  Fruit  Trees,  and  a  rich  assortment  of 
Evergreens,  Deciduous  Shrubs, and  Ornamental  Trees  ;  together 
with  the  Greenhouses,  fitted  up  with  new  and  improved  Hot- 
water  Apparatu*^,  Pits,  Frames,  Carts,  and  Utensils  ;  also  a 
few  Seeds.— May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  (Is. 
each,  returnable  to  purchasers)  may  be  had  of  tbe  principal 
Seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone.  Essex.     If  sent  fay  post,  Is.  Gd.  each. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  &  Others. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
favoured  with  instructions  from  Mr.  John  Smith,  to 
submit  to  public  competition  by  Auction,  on  the  premises, 
Dalston  Nursery,  Middlesex,  on  MONDAY,  March  11,  and 
following  day,  at  11  o'clock  (in  consequence  of  the  premises 
being  required  by  the  London  and  Birmingham  West  India 
Dock  Junction  Railway  Company),  the  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  a  very  superior  assortment  of  large 
Evergreens,  American  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Deci- 
duous Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees  in  great  variety,  fine 
5vies,  Roses  in  pots,  &c,— May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had,  Bd.  each  (returnable  to  purchasers), 
on  the  premises  ;  the  Shop,  Covent-garden  ;  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Americau  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone,  Essex. 

CLAPHAM  RISE. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  &.  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Be'iford  Nurserj',  Bedford- 
road,  Clapham  Rise,  on  TUESDAY,  March  5,  at  11  o'clock,  by 
order  of  Mr.  Connolly,  a  portion  of  the  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  Ever;;reens  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  also 
a  choice  collection  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprisiiig 
fine  Ericas,  Camellias,  Azalea  Indica,  Epacris,  Chorozeuia, 
Boronia,  Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  Acacias,  Cactus,  Genistas, 
Neriums,  Intermediate  Stocks,  &c.— May  be  viewed  one  day 
prior  to  the  Sale  ;  Catalogues  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen  in  London,  and  of  ' 
N ursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex, 


TO  BE  LET,  for  a  term  of  years,  on  a 
CORN  RENT,  a  FARM,  in  one  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  within  two  miles  of  a  Market  Town  and  Rail- 
way Station.  It  consists  of  about  200  acres,  IS  of  which 
are  in  Water  Meadow,  23  in  Pasture,  and  the  remainder  are 
excellent  Turnip  and  Barley  soil.  The  whole  is  of  a  first- 
rate  quality.  The  Farm  Buildings  have  been  lately  erected, 
are  on  a  most  complete  and  comprehensive  plan,  and  are  in 
excellent  repair  ;  and  the  Farm-house  possesses  every  con- 
venience and  accommodation  required  by  a  respectable  family. 
This  Farm  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation.  All  the 
interior  hedge-rows  and  timber  have  been  grubbed  up  ;  and 
the  arable  laud  is  formed  into  four  fields,  divided  by  excellent 
roads.  The  Farm  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  under  the 
4.field  system  of  cultivation.  To  a  gentlemen  possessing  the 
requisite  capital  and  ability,  who  can  carry  out  a  good  system 
of  agriculture,  this  Farm  is  well  adapted.  Entry  at  Lady-day. 
Apply  to  Mr.  John  Mobton,  Whitfield,  Berkeley,  Glouces- 
tershire. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS,    FRUITERERS,  ROOT 
GROWERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  at  Strat- 
ford, Essex,  about  2^  acres  of  MARKET  GARDEN  LAND, 
well  stocked  with  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Roots,  with  small 
Greenhouse  and  Dwelling-house  on  the  premises.  Further 
particulars  ^may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  R,  Golledqe, 
i),  Surinam-terrace,  Stratford,  Essex.  


TO  THE  LOVERS  OP  FLOWERS. 
pOLES'S    SOLUBLE    COMPOUND    ALKALINE 

Vy  POWDER.— Confidently  offered  as  a  most  eflScacious  appli- 
cation for  promoting  the  healthy  growth  and  beauty  of  all  kinds 
of  Hardy  or  Tender  Plants  and  Flowers,  requiring  merely  A 
small  teaspoonful  of  it  to  be  dissolved  in  every  English  Pint 
OF  Water  used,  and  the  solution  to  be  applied  occasionally, 
by  means  of  a  common  rose  watering-pan. 

Sold,  in  Glass  Bottles  of  Is.  Grf.,  2s.,  2s.  Gd.,  2s.  Gd.,  and  5s. 
each,  by  HENRY  COLES,  Seedsman,  tfec,  32,  Cranbourn-street, 
Leicester-square,  bearing  his  seal,  signature,  and  address  upon 
the  corks  and  labels  {without  which  none  is  genuine),  of  whom 
also  may  be  had  the  celebrated 

CARBONIZED    ANIMAL    MANURE, 
prepared,  in  like  manner,  specially  for  Flowers,  perfectly  free 
from  smell,  to  be  used  in  a  on  r  state,  and  sold  in  tin  canisters 
of  Is.,  Is.  dd.,  and  2s.  Gd-  each,  or  compact  wooden  boxes  of  5^., 
by  taking  which,  a  considerable  saving  in  price  is  obtained. 

Wholesale  Orders  for  the  above,  and  the  same  prepared  in  a 
LESS  eefined  state  for  AoaicuLTURAL  Purposes,  Fruits,  and 
Vegetakles,  also  punctually  executed,  to  any  extent,  upon 
application  to  the  MANAGiLit  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  Middle 
Yard,  Great  Qneen  Street,  Lincoln'^  Inn  Fields,  where  may  be 
seen  analyses  of  the  various  sort?,  made  by  Professor  Wat 
(analytical  chemist  to  the  Royal  Agriculturai  Society  of  Eng- 
land),  and  other  eminent  au thorities. 


NEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.- 
largest  Newspaper  in  the  ^ 


The  best,  cheapest,  and 
spaper  in  the  World.— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contuins  GO  large  columns  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, postage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  B.  Lloyd, 
12,  Salisbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  cupy  a^  a  sample. 

Galvanised    wire    game    netting.— 

7d  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


the   Auctioneers,    American 


FRENCH  HORTICULTURE. 
RARE    PLANTS    JUST    IMPORTED. 

Messrs.  robins  wiU  sell  by  Auction,  at  the 
Cosmorama,  209,  Regent-street,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 
at  11  for  12  o'clock,  and  unreserredly,  by  order  of  M.  Jodoux, 
the  importer,  a  Large  Collection  of  Rare  Plants,  just  imported 
from  France,  in  the  highest  condition  and  most  thriving  state. 
They  comprise  Magnolia,  Camellia,  Cactus,  Orchid,  Pa^ony, 
Azalea,  Rhododendrons,  New  Grafted  Roses,  Dwarf  Orange 
Trees.  Amaryllis,  Bulbs,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Flower  Seeds.— On 
view  on  Monday,  at  the  Coamoraroa  Rooms,  2iJ9,  Rj^gAltiStreet. 
R.  HA.SLA.M  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  on  THURSDAY,  Feb.  2S,  and  FRIDAY,  March  1, 
1850  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Picotees,  Carnations,  Hyacinth?  in 
Pots'-  Weeping,  Climbing,  Standard,  and  Dwarf  Roses  ;  Herba- 
■ceous  Plants,  German  Flower  Seeds,  &c.— Catalogues  may  be 
had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  South  Essex  Nurseries, 
Epping,  Essex. 


TURNIP  AND  Barley  jjarm. 

T^O  BE  LET,  and  entered  on  at  Lady-day  next, 
a  desirable  BARLEY  and  TURNIP  FARM,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, of  about  1()0  acres,  with  a  comfortable  House  for  a  small 
family,  30s.  per  acre  and  tithe  free.  About  50  acres  more  may 
be  had.  The  South  Wales  Railway  will  pass  through  the 
Parish.— Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  Wm.  Middleton,  Post-office, 
Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 


'pO  BE  LET,  for  a  terra  of  7,  14,  or  21  years, 
X  and  entered  upon  immediately,  NORTHFLEET  GREEN 
FARM,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Northlieet,  Kent,  containing 
136  acres  (more  or  less)  of  superior,  dry,  Arable  and  VIop  Land, 
with  suitable  Dwelling-house  and  Agricultural  Buildings.  The 
iiicoming  tenant  will  enter  without  valuation. — For  particulars 
apply  to  Walter  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  Lancyk,  iiear  Newcastle 
Emljn,  Wales  ;  and,  to  view  the  Farm,  to  J.  BaENCHLEri  Esq., 
\Vomb*vell-hall.  near  Gravesend.  Kent. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  FLOHISTS. 
-y  0  BE  LE  r,  a  Newly  erected  HOUSE  and  SHOP, 
i  with  Plate  Glass  Front,  large  Walled  Garden,  iSic,  near 
Bnttersea-briilge,  the  New  Park,  surrounded  by  an  improving 
neighbourhood.  The  House  is  arranged  for  letting  the  upper 
part,  consisting  of  Jive  rooms,  with  private  entrance.  Sewers 
formed  by  the  Commissioners.  Abundant  spring  water. 
Rent,  55i.— Apply  per^onally,  before  2  daily,  or,  by  iettei',  to 
Mr.  Smebdon,  12,  Sloane-square,  Chelsea. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  20.  30,  or  40  acres  of  Good 
Arable  Land,  a  sandy  loam,  thoroughly  drained,  and  near 
a  town  or  railroad  station.  If  a  House  and  buildings  thereon  it 
would  be  preferred. —Address,  prepaid,  X.Y.Z.,  Post-office. 
Prestbury,  near  Cheltenham. 


TO 


"agricultural    MACHINE    AND    IMPLEMENT 
MAKERS,  MILLWRIGHTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  Private  Contract,  with  possession 
at  Lady-day  next,  an  old  established  and  well-connected 
BUSINESS  of  the  aboye  description,  with  an  excellent  Re- 
sidence  and  extensive  ranges  of  Shopping,  a  Seven-horse  power 
Steam  Engine,  large  Yard,  and  every  convenience  for  carrying 
on  an  extensive  trade.  The  situation  of  the  property  is  in  the 
mid^t  of  an  agricultural  district  in  South  Staffordshire.  The 
business  has  been  carried  on  very  successfully  for  the  last  35 
years  ;  and  the  Proprietor,  who  is  retiring,  has  very  extensive 
connections  inmost  of  the  surrounding  counties.  The  stock 
of  Timber,  Tools,  and  Machinery  may  or  may  not  be  taken,  at 
the  option  of  the  purchaser.— For  further  particulars,  and  to 
Ireat,  application  is  requested  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Thomas  Page, 
House  and  Eh,tate  Agent,  Darlington-street,  Woiverhauip'.uii, 
Staffordshire. 


TO  GENTLEMEN'S  GARDENERS,  FLORISTS,  and  Others, 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  A  SMALL  NURSERY, 
in  a  capital  situation  near  London,  well  adapted  for  a 
gentleman's  gardener  about  commencing  business.  To  be  had 
with  or  without  stock. — For  terms,  &,c.,  apply  to  Peotheroe 
and  Morris,  Lejtonstone  ;  or  to  Robebt  J.  Geeen,  23,  Cannon- 
streer.  City,  London. 

CTALLIONS  FOR  SALE.— Two  five-year-old  Suf- 
O  folk  Stallions,  the  property  of  T.  Beale  Beowne,  Esq., 
Hampen,  Andoversford.  Gloucestershire.  One  is  17  hands  high, 
the  other  over  16.  They  are  sure  foal  getters,  and  were  much 
admired  and  highly  commended  by  the  Judges  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  York. 
Also  two  very  fine  five-year-old  Suffolk  Geldings. 

'""corn'manure". 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Corn  and  other  Crops,  prepared  from  the  nitro- 
genous matter  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
combination  with  other  substances  essential  for  the  growth  ot 
corn,  &c.,  price  SI.  per  ton.  Sold,  in  a  finely  ground  state,  at 
No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane ;  also,  at  the  Works, 
Mill-wall,  Poplar  ;  Waterloo  Dock,  Lambeth  ;  and  No.  1,  Praed- 
Etreet,  Paddingtou  Basin. 

PATENT  COPROS,  for  Corn  crops,  also  for  Turnips,  &c. ; 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,  calcined  and  saturated  with 
liquid  manure.  CEMENT  for  Liquid  Manure  Tanks,  Malt 
House  Floors,  and  Barn-dooi'S,  manufactured  by  J.  M.  Blash- 
field,  successor  to  Wyatt  Parker  and  Co.,  Ori.;inal  Patencets 
—Parker's  Cement.  Established  1796.    Drain  Pipes,  Tiles,  &c. 


2-inch  mesh,  light,  24.iiich  wide     . 

2-inch      „       strong  ,, 

2-inch     „      extra  strong  „ 
I'^-ioch      ,,      light  ,, 

l|.inch      „       strong  ,, 

lli-ineh      ,,       cx;ra  strong  ., 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  widtii  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  ooe- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  f-.r  pheasantries,  Zd. 
per  square  foot.     Pattern.s  forwarded  post-fr-^e. 

ilanufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Pettr- 
borough,  Hull,  or  Newca'".tle. 


WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER   StiUAKE  FOO 


GALVaIsISED  wire  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.—This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing, the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightesc  action  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pret\v  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  bes:  article  ever  produced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  fjr  Aviaries. 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  alt  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Larye  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
IS,  24,  36,  and  48  inches  v/ide  ;  it  can.  however,  be  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwarded  tree  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  3d.  per  yard  I  30  inches  wide  7Jd.  per  yard 
18        „  „      4i(i.        „  36        „  „       9d. 

U        „  „       Gd.  .,  I  48        ..  „      Is. 

Galvanised  do.,  Jd.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet,  Is.  G<1.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  25.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards,  Wire  House  Lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c,  ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  lOd.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  cumplete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  Gd.  per  running  fjot  ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  Sd.  each  ;  Garden  Arches,  20s.  each  ; 
Flower  Stands,  Jrom  35.  9rf.  each;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees.  Dahlia  Kods,  and  every  desi;ri[)Uuri  of  Wire- 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  ihe  use  of  paper-maker.^,  millers,  A'lc. — At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Heney  Fox,  4i,  Skiimer-street, 
Snow-hill,  London. 
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SUPERB  RANUNCULI.— The  present  being  the 
usual  month  for  planting,  we  beg  to  recommend  the  follow- 
ing. The  new  varieties  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  of 
first  rate  sffrts,  from  immense  quantities  of  seedlings  ;  and  for 
vigorous  growth,  and  free  tlowering  are  far  preferable  to  the 
older  varieties.  Se  ections,  in  strong  roots,  at  the  following 
reasonable  charges,  with  printed  instructions  for  planting  and 
treatment. 

RANUNCULUS.— Free  by  post.  £    s.  d. 

50  Splendid  new  varieties,  with  names  ..        ..200 

25  do.  do.  do.  ..         ..120 

50  Fine  older  vai'ieties,  do.  ,.        . .    0  15    0 

25  do.  do.  ....     0     S    0 

100  Finest  mixed      . .         .  =         0  10    0 

ICO  Fine  mixed,  5s.  ;  or  free  by  post  for  ..         ..     0     G    0 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  seedling  varieties  may  be  had. 
Remittances  are  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Bass  and  Brown,   Seed  and  Eoriicultnral  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

SPLENDID  DOUBLE  RANUNCULUS  ROOTS, 

MR.  SWELLING  is  commissioned  to  sell  a  few 
huudred  roots  of  the  above  most  beauuful  flower,  the 
property  of  an  amateur  grower.  They  are  of  a  first  class 
mixture,  worth  20s.  per  100,  and  may  be  had  for  5s.  per  luO,  at 
28,  New-road,  Brighton.  Sent  caniage  fiee  for  &s.  per  100,  or 
25  good  rents  for  IS  postage  etanips. 

Choice  Flower  Seeds,   13   packets,   various,   for  IS  postage 
stamps. — RoBEET  Spelling,  2S.  New-road,  Brighton. 


"  Familiar  in  their  Mouths  as  HOUSEHOLD  WOEDS." 

Shakespeare. 

(hi  Saturday,  March  30,  icill  he  Published,  Price  2d.,  or  stamped  for  post ,  M.y 

[Also  in  Monthly  Parts,) 

No.  I.    OF 


JOHN  niVERS.  Seedsman,  Sawbi-idgeworth,  Herts, 
begs  to  otfev  thefollowing  superior  productive  POTATOES  ; 
2d  Early.— Soden's  Emly  Oxford     . .         . .  per  bushel    6s.  Gd. 

Do.  Fox's  Seedliug „  6    6 

Do.  Shan  V  Early        „  4     6 

Late,  very  superior  bearers,  and  very  I  ate  keepers  ,,  5    0 

Carriage  paid  to  London.    Post-office  orders  are  requested 
from  unknov.n  correspondents. 

RENJil '  LANGELlERTSt.  Helier,  Jersey,  bejrs  to 
state  that  he  has  Ftill  sereral  thousand  CAMELLIA 
STOCKS  to  dispose  of,  at  from  405.  to  50s.  per  100,  all  fit  tor 
immediate  grafcing,  aud  w^U  established,  so  that  they  can 
travel  without  the  pots,  weil  pricked  in  boxes.  Also  several 
thousands  of  that  fine  GLADIOLUS  "  CARDINALIS,"  large 
flowering  bulbs,  at  55.  per  100  ;  tc  is  well  known  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  oat  of  doors.  Also  very  large  bulbs  of  AMARYLLIS 
LONGIFOLIA,  also  perfectly  hardy  and  blooming;  large 
trusses,  very  sweet-sceuted ;  2s.  Gd.  each, 

REWARD.— ALEXANDER  RUSSELL,  a  Gen- 
tleman's Gardener.  The  said  Alexander  Russell  is  a 
native  of  Scodand,  aud  was  a  few  Teats  back  living  with 
E.  Brande,  Esq.,  of  Turnham-green  ;  then  with  Lord  Lonsdale, 
of  Barnes,  Surrey;  recently  with  Mr.  Lumley,  of  "The  Chan- 
cellor's," Hanimersmiih.  Any  person  giving  information  as  to 
his  present  residence  (if  living),  or  as  to  the  time  and  place  of 
his  burial  (it  dead),  will  be  handso;iiely  rewarded,  by  address- 
ing T.  G.,  at  Mis.  Liurgess's,  the  Castle  Inn,  Child's  Hill,  near 
Hendon,   Miudleses. 


Si  M,ttklQ  journal, 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  READERS. 

^ 

CONDUCTED     BY    CHARLES    DICKENS. 


London  :  Published  at  the  Office,  16,  Wellington-street  North  (where  all  Communications  to  the  Editor 
must  be  addressed)  ;  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


NEW  WOB.1S.   OrJ   GARDSMII^G  AND   BOTAr>3'Y. 


On  the  1st  of  JIaroh  will  be  published,  price  2s.  5d.,  No.  1.  of 

PAXTON'S    FLOWER    GARDEN- 

EDITED    BY    DE.    LINDLEY    AHD    JOSEPH    PAXTOH. 

AND      ILLUSTRATED     BY     HIGHLY     PINISHED      PLATES     A^'D      WOODCUTS. 


EASTERN  COUNTIES  RAILWAY. -WANTED, 
about  75  loads  of  Meadow  HAY  of  the  best  quality,  free 
f.om  mould,  dust,  and  outsides  ;  also  75  loads  of  good  CLOVER, 
to  be  delivered  at  any  of  the  Company's  Stations  within  30 
miles  of  Loniiun,  Samples  to  be  sent  i->  the  Stori'^Ueeper  at 
Stratfovd,  and  sealed  teoders  (for  the  whole  quantity  or  for 
part)  marked  on  the  outside  "  Tenders  for  Hay,"  to  be 
addressed  to  the  undt:rsi;?ned  not  later  than  the  2Sch  inst. 

(By  Order)  C.  P.  Konzy,  Secretary. 
Biihop5f,^a  e  Station,  Feb.  '2o. 


STRONG  PRESIIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIPE  NETTING, 


CHARLEb    D     \UUi>I(:r    and    COMrANY   (late 
W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  Parliament-street,  Westminstee,  London;  Castle- 
Bdildings,  Derby-square,  Liverpool  ;  123,  High-street, 
EDiNEaaoB  ;  and  32,  St.  Enoch-square,  Glasgow,  beg 
respectfully  co  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  cheir  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &c. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Ilitjiiland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  EtEciency,  Great  Strength,  and  E,\ceedlng  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Societ\'s  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  ot 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  oi 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  lemoved  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unroUed  aud  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  di-iven  into  the  ground,  about  every  sis 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering  Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  im- 
peimious  to  ^uch  vermin  ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  amall 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Prices, — 18  ins.  high,  9d.  ■  2i  ins..  Is. ;  30  ins..  Is.  Sd. ;  and 
36  ins..  Is.  Gd.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  13  ins.  wide,  will  cost       ..£3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  .,         .,500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  ..         ..650 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  ..         ..     7  10     0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry.yavds,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance  requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arranj^e- 
ments  by  whicti  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Irelnud,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YotJNG  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  2-t-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9d. 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  Young  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

TVorkmea  sect  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  aad  Ireland, 


This  Work,  for  which  Monsieur  Constans,  a  French  Botanical  Draughtsman  of  great  taste  and  skill,  and  a  pupil  of 
Mons.  Decaisue,  has  been  expressly  eog:iged,  wiii  be  conBaed  to  the  proper  business  of  an  illustrated  book,  namely  the  reprcw 
sensation  and  description  of  all  new  plants  which  may  appear  iu  gardens.  The  species  which  are  of  most  importance  wiU  be 
illustrated  by  coloured  plates,  one  species  or  genus  only  to  a  plate,  with  a  leaf  or  more  of  letter-press,  explaining  the  principal 
sciemific  and  horticultural  facts  which  belong  to  each  plant.  The  species  of  less  importance  will  be  treated  of  more  brietiv,  aud 
will  be  illustrated  when  necessary  by  copious  woodcuts  and  vignettes.  The  object,  in  shorr,  will  be  to  combine  Scieniific  Botany 
with  Gardt^cing,  and  exact  delineations  of  plants  with  pictorial  effect.  It  is  believed  that  by  such  means  this  periodical  will  not 
only  be  indispensable  to  the  Botanist  a:.d  Gardener,  but  be  also  a  mine  of  invaluable  hints  bv  which  the  AStist  and  AIand- 
FACTDRER,  wiU  be  able  to  profit. 

It  is  not  intended  to  admit  any  other  kind  of  matter  than  such  as  is  now  described.  All  special  treatises  on  cultivation, 
and  all  disquisitions  vespeccing  subjects  incidental  to  gardening,  will  be  transferred  to  the  GardeTiers'  Chronic'^  and  similar 
periodicals,  in  which  there  is  ample  space  for  such  discussions,  and  to  which  they  have  now  become  better  adapted  than  to  a 
pictorial  work. 

London:  BRADBURY  and  EYANS,  II,  Bouverie-street. 


nPHE  LADIES'  COMPANION   AT    HOME    AND 

i    ABROAD,  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    Part  II.  will  be  pub- 

lished  on  the  2Sth  instant,  price  Fourteen  I'ence. 

London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11.  Bouverie-street,  and 

sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
On  the  23th  inst.  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling, 
Number  II  of 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  the  YOUNGER,  OF 
BLUNDEUSTONE  ROOKERY.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  Illustrations  by  Harlot  K.  Bkowne.  To  be  completed 
in  Twenty  Monthly  Numbers. 

London  :    Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


NEW    WORK  BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  VANITY  FAIR." 
On  the  2Sth  instant  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  No.  14  uf 

PENDENNIS; 
By  W.  M.  THACKERAY,  Author  of'  The  Great  Hoggarty 
Diamond,"  &c.,  ifcc.     With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
the  Author.    *^*  This  work  will  be  completed  in  Two  Yolumes. 
London  :  Bradecey  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


NEW  JUVENILE   WORK,  BY  MRS.  DaVID  OSBORNE. 

Just  published,  in  square  12mo,  with  5  Illustrations  engraved 

on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  A.  Cooper,  R.A.,  price  7s.  Gd.  cl. 

OC  E  A  N  U  S  ;  or,  a  Peaceful  Progress  o'er  the 
Unpathed  Sea.  By  Mrs.  David  Osborne. 
\*  This  work  comprises  an  imaginary  voyage  round  the 
world,  with  remarks,  geographical,  topographical,  and  histo- 
rical, concerning  the  principal  countries  on  the  coasts;  toj^e- 
ther  with  desciiptions  of  the  various  islands  which  lie  scattered 
over  the  great  oceans  encompassing  the  globe. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NESBIT'S  LAND-SURVEYING  IMPROVED. 

A  New  Edition,  in  Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,   Plates,  and 

an  Engraved  Field-Book,  price  12s.  cloth, 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ou  PRACTICAL 
LAND-SURVEYING.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Students.  With  250  Practical  Examples.  By  A.  Nesbit. 
Ninth  Edition,  corrected  and  gieatly  enlarged.  To  which  are 
now  added,  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  including  the  use  of 
the  Theodolite  and  Railway  Surveying;  and  RAILWAY  EN. 
GINEERING,  including  the  principles  aud  practice  of  Level- 
ling.  Planning,  Laying  out  Curves,  Cutting,  and  Embanking. 
Tunnelling,  Viaducts,  ifcc.  By  T.  Baker,  Land-Surveyor  and 
Civil  EuKioeer. 

LonHon  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  LoNGatAS-i. 


MAUNDERS  POPULAR  TREASURIES. 

New  Editions,  corrected  and  enlarged,  price  10s.  each  work, 

fcp.  Svo,  cloth  ;   or  12s.  bound  in  embossed  roan. 

THE  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE,  and  Library 
of  Reference:  a  Compendium  of  Universal  Knowledge. 
Ten  shillings. 
THE    BIOGRAPHICAL    TREASURY:     comprising     above 

12,000  Memoirs.     Ten  shillings. 
Tati;  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY :  a  copious 

Popular  Eucyclopa^dia.     Ten  shillings. 
THE  HISTORICAL  TREASURY:    an   Outline  of   Universal 

History  ;  separate  ilistories  uf  everv  Nation.    Ten  shillings. 
THE    TREASURY  of  NATURAL    HISTORY;    or.    Popular 
Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature.  900  Woodcuts.  Ten  shillings. 
Loudon  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


pURTIS'S    BEAUTIES     OF     THE     ROSE.  — 

^--^   Number  3  will  be  published  on  the  Ist  of  April.     The  First 
and  Second  Numbers  can  now  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 

%*  This  new  and  splendid  illustrated  work  upon  the  Rose, 
contains,  in  every  Number,  four  faithfully  drawn  and  coloured 
Portraits  of  the  thuicest  au-umnal  blooming  Roses,  vdiii 
descriptive  letter-press. 

London  :  Groombridge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster-row. 
la  fcp.  Svo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 
i\/|'ISS    ACTUN'S    MODERN    COOKERY-BOOK. 
-^'-fi_   For  the   use  of  Private  Families.     The  Ninth  Edition, 
with  Directions  for  Carving,   aud  other  Additions  and  Improve- 
ments. 

"  The  whole  of  Miss  Acton's  recipes,  'with  a  few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, which  are  scrupulously  specified,  are  confined  to  such 
as  may  be  perfectly  depended  on,  from  having  been  proved 
beneath  our  own  roof,  and  under  our  own  personal  inspection.' 
We  add,  moreover,  that  the  recipes  are  all  reasonable,  and 
never  in  any  instance  extravagant.  They  do  not  bid  us  sacri- 
fice ten  pounds  of  excellent  meat,  that  we  may  get  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  gravy  from  it ;  nor  do  they  deal  with  butter  and  eggs 
as  if  they  cost  nothing.  Miss  Acton's  book  is  a  good  book  ia 
every  way  ;  there  is  right-mindedness  in  every  page  of  it,  as 
well  as  thorough  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  subject  she 
handles."— J/t'dicai  Gazette. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans.^ 

L"bub0N"S^ENCYCL0PJEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Fifth  Edition,  with  Supplement,  in  One  very  thick  Volume, 

Svo,  with  nearly  lyi'O  Woodcuts,  price  50s.  cloth, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 
By  J.  C.  LoDDoN,  F.L.G.Z.  <fc  H.S.,  ic,  autLior  of  the 
'*  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,"  &lq. — The  Supplement,  illus- 
trated with  65  Wood  En^rravings,  may  be  had  separately,  5s. 

By  the  same  Author, 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  GARDENING.    SOs. 
HORTUS  BRITANNICUS.     ols.Gd. 
AN  ENCYCLOPJiDiA  of  PLANTS.     73s.  Gd. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.     63s. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS.     505. 
London  :  Lungman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NEW    EDITION    OF     SHARON    TURNER'S    SACRED 

HISTORY. 

with  the  author's  final  corrections. 

Just  published,  in  A  vol-*,  post   Svo,    price   31s.    Gd.  cloth,   the 

Eighth  Edition  of 

SHARON     TURNER'S     SACRED    HISTORY    of 
the    WORLD.    Edited  by  the  Author's  Son.  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Turner. 
• '  A  work  brilliant  with  the  light  of  religion  and  philosophy," 
Clmrck  and  State  Gazette* 
^London ;  Longman,  Bkown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published,  new  and  revised  edition,  price  2s.,  or  by  pos 
for  '2s.  Gd. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE;  or  How  to  Live  and 
What  to  Live  for  ;  with  ample  rules  for  Diet,  Regimen, 
and  Self-management ;  together  with  Instructions  for  securing 
perfect  health,  longevity,  and  that  sterling  state  of  happiness 
only  attainable  ihrou^h  the  judicious  observance  of  a  well- 
regulated  cuurse  of  life.     By  a  Physician. 

Also,  by  the  same  author,  price  '2s.  (id.,  by  post  3s.  Gd. 
A  MEDICAL    TREATISE    on    NERVOUS    DEBILITY    and 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  with  Practical  Observa- 
tions, illustrated  with  Anatomical  Plates    in  Health    and 
Disease. 

This  work,  emanating  from  a  qualified  member  of  the 
medical  profession,  the  result  of  many  j  cars'  practical  experi- 
ence, is  addressed  to  the  numerous  classes  of  persons  who 
suffer  from  the  various  disorders  acquired  in  early  life.  In  itft 
pa^es  will  be  found  the  causes  which  lead  to  their  occurrence, 
the  symptoms  which  indicate  their  presence,  and  the  means  lo 
be  adopted  for  their  removal. 

Loudon  :  Kent  and  Ricuaeds,  5.?,  Paternoster-row  ;  Hannat,. 
03,  Oxford-street;  Mann.  30.  Cornhill :  and  all  Booksellers. 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SMAlTL  GARDENS. 
nPHE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN  ;  or,  The 
-fl-  Culture  of  Pyramidal  Fruit  Trees,  with  Directions  for  Root- 
pruning.  By  THoit-iS  Rivers.  Third  Edition.  Longman 
and  Co.,  2-;.,  or  by  post,  for  2i  postage  stamps,  from  the  Nur- 
series, Sawbridgeworih.  Hertc  


Priutcd  by   rtiLi.iASi 


,  or  iNo.  13, 

.sir  EvAHfl,  of  No.  7.  Cl 

row.  Stoke  Newiusrtoii.  both  in  the  County  ot"  Middlesex.  Priuters,  at  their 
office  in  Lorn  bard- street,  in  the  Precmcl  of  Wliitetriais,  in  lite  City  of 
Loudon;  and  piibhshod  by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charleo-sireet,  in  the 
pariBii  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-eardeo,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Adver- 
liBemeDta  aud  Commuoications  are  to  be  ADDABSaBD  TO  IBS  l^siioa. 
— SATUfiOAT,  FSBBUASX  '.id,  ISiO, 


THE 


::i  J.;)  ] 
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A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  RFews.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Iiindley. 


No.  9—1850.] 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  3. 


[Price  66?. 


AccouQlB,  Mr.  'Meclii's 

Agerfttiira  cGClestinum 

AKriculture  and  steuiu  power.. 
Agricultural  Society  of  Eai^laad 
Aquilec;a  f^Uridiilasa,  soil  for, . 
Atomic  character  of  the  food 

maaufaoiiire 

Beer,  lo  correct  acidity  of,  1 10  a— 

Be^oniae 

Birds'  nexts    

Boronias 

Botanical  Soc.  of  Edinburgli  ., 
Brics  aitd  tile  manufacture.... 

Burning  clay 

Caird's  "  Plantation  Scbeme," 

rev 

Calendar,  H or li cultural    

—  Asnculmral 

Cattle,  breeds  of 

—  feedifis  of  

Chestnut,    frpaniali,   Wi>rthlesa' 

ncBs  of 

Chrooiclen  of  a  Clay  I'arm 

Clay,  burnt 

Clay  Farm,  Chroniclea  of  a. . . . 

Cullivator,  steam    

Dendrobium  specio-ura,  flower- 
ing oC  

DtBcascB  of  plauts 

DraiQiDg 

Farrains.  Norfolk    

Fencioe,  Wire.  Youni;  on.  rev. . 

Food  manufacture,  utamic  cha- 
racter ofihe  

Fowls,  hybrid  plieaaant.,  I  lO  a- 

Grap3s.  orisin  of  Hamburgh.. 

Heating;  at  Cssile  MaiEwyn   ,. 

Henderaon'a  (llestra.)  Nuraery 
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Hr>veaCelii   

Johnson's  Gardeners' Almanac 

Kohl  Rabi.  to  row 

Laburnum,  to  force    

Laelia  superbiens,  flowerlnj*  of 

Lettuces  

Lodjiget'  (Mr),  ^aIe 

Lucerne,  to  sow 

Mechi'a      (Mr,),     liye       itock 

account  

Mistletoe  on  the  Oak 

Oak.  Mistletoe  on   

Orchids,  bbIc  o( 

—  in  flower  at  Chiswick  .... 

Paren'pa,  to  aow 

Paxton's    Mower    Garden    for 

March 

Peaches,  to  fo.  ce 

PeaK 

Pbalainopsis  nmahilis,  flower- 
ing of    

Pits,  plan  of  heating  at  Caatte 
Malgwyn 

Plants,  diaeaecB  of 

—  descent  of  sap  in 

Primulas,  ChincBe 

Rvn 

Sap,  de^reat  of  the 

Sole  ofOrchida    

:Scarlet  Runner 

Scott  (Mr.},deethof ..,. 

Steam  power 

Slrun  berries  «u  Onion  beds    .. 
Tile  and  brick  manufacture    ., 

Villa  gardeniug    

Vipers'  skins 

Wheeler'*  Seed  List,  rev 

Wire  Fencing,  Youu);  on,  rev... 


BASS  AND  BUOWiN'S  SEED  AND  PLANT  LIST 
OR  GENERAL  DESCRIPIIVE  PRICED  SPUING 
CATALO'^UE. — As  copies  of  tiie  abuve  haviug  tlie  newspaper 
stamp  are  now  ail  distributed,  others  will  be  supplied  prepaid 
oa  application,  by  iiiclosinij  fuui*  po.stage  stamps. 

Seed  and  Uuiticuliural  iistablv&hiuenr,  Sudbury,  Su9olk. 


OEDUUS  DEOO.-\Ra. 

JOHN  HENCHMAN  has  to  offer  2000  strong  seed- 
lings of  iho  above,   truin  4  to  6  inches  high,   in  their  puts, 
at  \bl.  per  1000  :  2  jI.  cash  will  be  tahen  for  the  2U00. 
Edmonton  NurS'Tv,  March  '2. 


GRaYS'.)JN'S  GiAiNT  ASPARAGUS.— Fine  Plants, 
with  printed  directions  for  planting-,  can  be  had,  at  5s. 
per  lUO,  of  FsEDERiCK  Wauner,  Seedsman,  No.  28,  Corn- 
hill,  London. 

NEMOPllILA  MACULATA,  at  Is.  per  packet.    For  General 
List  of  New  Annuals,  &c.,  see  "  tlarrison's  Cabinet." 


GRiGUR'S  AQ,UlLEGiA  GLaNDULOSA.— The 
Subscribers  bejj  lo  otter  strong  plants  of  this  beautiful 
Columbnie,  pose  free,  at  2s.  6d.  per  pair,  or  9s.  per  dozen,  and 
Seeds  at  Is   per  packet,  or  f.)r  stamps  of  that  value. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  17ih  June,  1S4S,  Dr. 
LiNDLEY  sayp,  "  This  plant  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  hardy 
perennial  in  cultivation." 

True  native  Highland  PISE  and  LARCH  plants  at  unusu- 
ally low  pi-ice-i.  Early  Prolific  POTATOES  for  Seed,  at  2vs. 
per  sack  of  i  bushels,  free  on  board. 

John  GuiGOB  and  Co.,  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.  B. 
NEW  AND  CUUICK   FLOWER  SEED6,  O.NjU   i'i^NNT 
PER    PACKET. 

THOMAS  ANSELL  having  a  good  Stock  of  the  best 
Han'yand  Half-bardy  ANNUALS,  is  enabled  to  oflerthem 
as  foUowh  :— 30  varieties  of  the  best  Uardy  Annual-^,  2s.  Gd. ; 
20  do.  best  Half-hardy  and  Tender  do.,  ds.  The  nho  e  of  the 
above  aie  wuri-Hn^ed,  and  will  be  sent  free  by  post  on  receipt  of 
a  Posf-othee  order  for  Gs.—  51,  North-street,  Maida.hill,  London. 

C^AiiliAGE  PLANTS.— Genuine  i^aily  Battersea, 
-^  Early  York,  Early  Imperii],  and  C;iti!e  Diumlicads,  at 
the  Surrey  Gardens,  by  Thomas  Welland,  Wheeler-street, 
Godalming,  SuiTpy,  Pricked  and  delivered  at  the  Godalming 
Station,  3s.  Gd.  pi r  thousand. 

Money  orders  nude  payable  at  the  Godalminj  Post-officf. 


f  I  U-iE  JSJt.VV  RED  ASH-LbiAF  KIDNEV  POTATO. 
-fi-  This  is  one  of  ibe  best  Potatoes  in  cultivation,  being  very 
early,  prolific,  boils  very  msiily,  and  keeps  in  hue  conditiun  for 
the  table  until  the  month  of  March.  Price  3s.  per  peck,  or  10s, 
per  bushel,  carriage  free  to  London,  Bristol,  or  Batingstoke. 

N.15.  Also  lU  other  hne  sorts  of  Potatoes  for  Seed,  2i.  to  3s. 
per  peck. — For  paracu'ars,  apply  to  John  Sidtton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  BeikF. 


SCOTCH  PiH,  tilifc-DLlNGcJ,  —  The  Subscribers 
have  still  to  dispose  of  from  throe  to  four  millions  of  2-year 
Seedling  SCOTCH  FlltS,  partiy  from  native  and  partly  irom 
common  tetd,  pricL-s  of  whiuh  (varying  according  to  quiintity 
takeu),  miy  bo  had  o'l "application. — Howden  BuothiiRS,  In- 
verness Nurseiie^,  Ft.b.  23. 

N.!>.  Inverness    ba.3  direct  conamuuication  by  steam    with 

Loudon,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  A.c. ^ 

■  COlvNWELL'ci  "VICTORIA"  U ASPBERKIES, 

GCORNWELL  is  novv  sending  out  strong  canes 
•  of  the  above,  at  25.^.  ptr  ]0i)  ;  or  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen.  To  be 
hadatE.  Chaelwo'D's,  Cavent-gaideu  ;  Messrs.  Nocle,  Cooper, 
and  CoLTJN,  Fleet-street;  and  of  Geohge  Corn  well,  Market- 
Gardener,  iJarnet,  Herts. 

G.  C.  has  also  a  large  quantity  of  Red  and  "White  Currants  ; 

also  a  quanti;y  of  laiye  buahy  L:^urel^^. 

aEElJ  POTATOES.. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  has  much  jileasure  in  an- 
nour.eir.g  that  he  has  got  the  under-meniioned  sorts  of 
POTATOES  10  ott'-r  agiiin  this  season,  which  have  for  the  last 
four  successive  J  ears  given  general  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  first  sis  sorts  are  very  early  and  pro- 
ductive ;  those  marked  thus  "^  are  the  best  sorts  for  Frame 
Forcing ;  they  are  offered  at  the  following  prices,  packing 
included 


Per  bushel  of  oGlbs 

Early  Manleys       7s 

Early  Cockneys 
Fox's  Seedling 


7s. 


Per  bushel  of  53  Ibg. 

'Early  Oxford  Potatoes  ...  8s. 

*Early  Round  Fraoio      ...     8.s. 

Early  Ath-leaved  Kidney    Ss. 

Second  Early  Potatoes  for  Winter  and  Spring  use  : 
American  Naiive  Potatoes    5s.  1  Kentish  Pink  Kiduoy     .,.     4s. 

YorkRegents         5s.  |  Forty  Fold 4s. 

Orders  will  be  forwarded  on  the  reeeipiof  a  Post-ofEice  order, 
and  great  care  will  be  taken  to  ensure  their  safe  delivery,  A 
liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade, — Wisbeachj  Cambridgeshire. 


FRUrr  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  AT  HALF  THE 
USUAL  PRICES,  on  sale  for  a  short  time  only,  by 
William  E.  Rendde  and  Co.,  Plymouth.  For  prices,  see  ^Jdr- 
dencrs'  Chronicle,  Feb.  23d,  page  Hi. — Apply  to  William  E. 
Rendle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 

Imported  GERMAN  STOCKS  AND  ASTERS  are  now 
ready,  and  can  be  obtained,  in  CoHections  at  3s.,  is.,  5s.,  and  Ss, 
each.     See  our  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

^^^^  S  AF  FRON^W  ALDEN. 

SUPERB  COLLECTION  OF  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 

WILLIAM  CHATER  lias  a  large  and  heakhystock 
of  his  unequalled  collection  of  this  splendid  flower,  and 
can  supply  good  strong  plants thatwill bloom  wellnextaututnn. 
For  parti fular:^,  see  printed  Catalogue,  which  may  be  had  on 
application  by  enclosing  a  postage  stamp.  Plants  \varranted 
true  to  name.  A  remittance  requested  on  delivery  of  plants. 
Post-oflice  orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Salfron  Walden. 

PELARGONIUMS  AND  NEW  PLANTS,    MANY  OF  THEM 
FROM  CALIFORNIA  AND  CHINA. 

H  GROOM,  Claphara  Rise,  near  London,  hy  Ap- 
•  pointment  Florist  to  Her  Majesty  the  Qdeen,  and 
to  ITis  Majesty  the  King  hf  Saxony,  begs  to  .^av  that  his 
CATALOGUE  OF  PELARGONIUMS  AND  NEW  PLANTS  is 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  appli'^ation. 

VERBENA—"  WONDERFUL." 
MOORE  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  this  Paper 
to  his  Advertisement  of  the  2d  ult. 
Perry  Barr.  near  Birmingham,  March  2. 

THE   WHOLE  C0LLECTIO>J   OF  PLANTS  BRLONGING 
TO  TIIR  LATE  QUEEN   DOWAGER. 

THE  subscribers  having  purc]nsed,  by  private  con- 
tract, the  %%hole  of  the  above  Collection  of  magnificent 
Plants,  respectful'y  solicit  the  attention  and  inspection  of 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  amateurs  furnishing  Conservatories, 
Greenhouses,  Pineries,  Forcing-houses,  &c.,  the  present  being 
an  opportunity  that  rarely  occurs  of  giving  immediate  effect  at 
little  cost.  The  Scock  comprises  many  splendid  Camellias, 
from  3  to  8  feet  high  ;  Or.ange  trees,  4  to  10  .''eet ;  Scarlet  Tree 
Rhododendrons,  3  to  0  feet ;  clean  Fruiting  and  Succession 
Pines,  Large  Vines  and  Figs  in  pots  fit  for  immediate  forcing, 
about  1200  strong  Strawberries  in  pots  for  present  forcing, 
tine  American  Aloes.  &,c.     Also 

THE  WHOLE  OP  THE  GARDEN  MOVEABLES;  com- 
prising Ornamental  Seats  and  Tables  in  great  variety,  large 
and  small  Rollers,  Haud-Glassep,  &c.  This  great  addition  to 
the  immense  Stock  of  Plants  previously  held  by  the  subscribers 
being  more  than  they  can  accommodate,  must  be  immediafely 
sold.  Any  information  as  to  price  and  size  may  be  obtained 
(stating  quaniiiy  required),  by  addressing  Thomas  Jackson 
and  Son,  Nurserymen,  Kingston,  Surrey, 
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NATURAL  GRASS  SEEDS  for  PERMANENT  PASTURES, 

AND  IRRIGATED  CATCH  MEADOW. 
Which  may  be  had  Separate  or  Mixed,  expressly  to  suit  the  soil. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  for 
many  years  paid  especial  attention  to  the  examination  of 
Natural  Pastures,  in  the  various  soils  of  England  and  Wale.«, 
are  enabled  to  supply  the  sorts  and  quantities  of  Seeds  best 
adnp'cd  to  suit  the  soil  for  which  they  are  intended  ;  and  at 
much  Icsa  e.iyense  than  is  usually  incurred.  Any  information 
required  by  post  will  be  promptly  attended  to^ 

SUTTON'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE,  consisting  solely  of 
the  finest  and  most  nutritious  Perennial  Grasses  and  Clovers, 
will  be  f.iund  highly  useful  if  sown  early  on  oM  pastures  which 
are  become  destitute  of  the  best  kinds  of  Grasses.  Quantity 
required  per  acri*,  G  to  8  lbs.     Price,  Is.  per  lb.         Also, 

FINEST  LAWN  GRASSES,  entirely  free  from  everything 
but  the  finest  and  shortest  growing  kinds,  price  Is.  Zd.  per  lb., 
3s.  per  gallon,  or  2ls.  per  bushtl. 

N.B.  Carriage  free  by  Great  Western,  South  Western,  or 
South  Eastern  Railways. 

Also  Ashcroft,  Liverpool^  and  other  Sivedes,  White 
Belfjian  and  other  Carrots.,  Yellow  Globe  and  other 
Mangolds,  True  Italian  Rye-grass^  Drumhead  Cow 
Cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi,  ^r.,  of  home  growth. 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  ORNAMENT  FOR  THE  DRaWING-ROOM. 
Send  24  penny  postage  stamps  to 

JOHN  REID,  Mount  Scilla  Nursery,  near  Chippen- 
ham, Wilts,  and  in  return  you  will  receive  12  Roots  of 
DOUBLE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  post  free,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdoui.  The  graceful  habit  and  delicate  appear- 
ance of  the  above  Flower  render  it  equally  suitable  for  the 
Suburban  Villa  and  the  Nobleman's  Parterre;  while  the  deli- 
cious perfume  it  possesses  will  make  it  indispensable  in  the 
Lady's  Po'^y  and  the  Drawing-room  Bouquet. 


BROMHAM-HALL  GREEN-FLESH    MELON   IS  THE 
FINEST  FLAVOURED  IN  THE   WORLD. 

EDWARD  TILEY  having  become  possessed  of  the 
whole  stock  of  Seed  of  that  very  superior  MELON 
called  "BROMHAM-HALL  GREEN-FLESH  MELON,"  he  is 
now  .^ending  out  good  sound  Seeds  at  2s.  Gd.  per  packet  of 
6  seeds  ;  larger  do.  ot  15  seeds,  5s.  per  packet.  For  further 
particulars  of  the  above,  see  Advertisement  in  this  Paper, 
February  Dih.  Also  the  following  fine  varieties  can  be  highly 
recommended:  s.  d. 


Queen  Melon   ..         ••         •■         >.         ..     1 


6  per  packet. 
0        ,) 


Buwood  Green  flesh 1 

Beechwood     do 10        „ 

Windsor  Prize  do .*         ..10        „ 

Emperor  10        ,, 

Fleming's  Trentham  Hybrid  . .         ..10        „ 

Duncan's  Green-iiesh  do.  improved        ..10        „ 
Hampton-court  Green-flesh  . .         .,10        „ 

Egyp  ian  do.  do.  improved    ,.10        „ 

FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBERS. 

Victory  of  Bath  2     0        „ 

Gordon's  White  Spine  16        „ 

Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite 2     6        „ 

A  packet  of  each  of  the  three  varieties.  5s. ;  if  preferred,  also 
a  packet  of  Bromham-hall  Melon  will  be  included  with  the 
three  Cucumbers  for  7^\ 

Sold  by  Edward  Tiley,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
IG,  Pulteney-bridi^e,  Bath.  A  remittance  nmst  accompany  the 
order,  either  in  cash  or  penny  postage  stamps. 


RENDLE'S    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    OF 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  IS  JUST  PUBLISHED,  and 
can  be  had  on  application,  gratis  (for  one  penny  stamp). 

It  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  best  Field 
Turnips,  with  the  lowest  market  prices,  also  a  full 
descriptive  price  current  of  all  the  best  sorts  of  Carrots, 
Mangold  Wurzel,  Clover,  ^c,  as  well  as  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Pcrmamnt  Pasture  Grasses. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Catalogue. 
Rendle's  Imperial  Purple-top  Swede  Turnip      ..,  per  lb.  Os.  8d. 

Ditto  ditto       ...  ...  ...  ...  per  qt.  1     0 

Skirviiic's  Liverpool  Swede  ditto,  per  lb.,  8d.  per  qt.  1     0 

Laing's  Improved      ditto     ditto,  per  lb.,  8'./.  per  qt,  1     0 

Purple-top  Scotch      ditto     ditto,  per  lb.,  8d.  per  qt.  1     0 

White  and  Green  Globe  per  lb.,  Gd.  per  qt.  0  10 

White  Helgian  Carrot  ...  ...  ...    per  lb.  0  10 

Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel  ...  ,,.    per  lb.  0    8 

True  Italian  Rye-grass  ...  ..,  per  bush.  7    0 

Best  English  Red  and  White  Clover  per  lb.,  5d.  to  0    7 

Large  Cattle  Parsnip  ,,.  ,..  per  lb..  Is,  to  1     6 

With  every  other  kind  of  Agiiculiural  Seeds  at  the  lowest 
market  price?.     (?ee  Catahigue.) 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  GRASSES,  sold  in  mixtures  to 
suit  various  soils,  at  30s,  per  acre,  allowing  two  bushels  of  light 
seed  and  12  lbs.  of  heavy  seed  to  each  acre. 


F>EST  SIX  PEAS,  recommended  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
^  —Prince  Albert,  Bishop's  New  Long-pod,  Knight's  Tall' 
Marrow,  Auvergne,  Bedmau's  Imperial,  Faiibeard's  Champion 
of  England. 

One  quirt  of  each  for  &s.  6'/.,  or  two  quarti  of  each- 
for  105. 

BEST  FIVE  BEANS.— Early  Mazagan,  Long-p^d,  Green 
Long-pod,    Windsor  and  Green  Windsor. 

One  quart  of  each  for  2s.  6d.j  or  two  quarls  of  each 
fur  4y.  > 

ALL  THE  SELECT  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
SEED-S  recommended  by  the  writer  of  the  Calendar  (See  Gar^ 
dcner^'    Chronicle,  Feb.   9,   p:ige  86),   can  be  obrained  at  thb 

LOWtST    PRICES, 

Hairs*  Dwarf  Green  Mammoth  Pea^',  5s.  per  quart, 

ASPARAGUS,  LARGE  BATTERSE  A  GIANT,  Strong  roots, 
at  2s    Gd.  per  100.     TJte  best  in  cultivation. 

YORK  REGENT  POT  aTOES.— The  best  variety  for  general 
CI  op,  5s.  per  bushel  of  5G  lbs. 

All  orders  above  21.  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any  station  on  the  Great  fVestern,  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  or  South  Dtvon  Rail- 
ways ;  or  fo  any  toicn  iii  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  or  to 
Cork,  Dublin,  or  Liverpool,  by  Steamers. 

Railway  and  Steam  communication  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

"WILLlAil  E.  RENDLE  &,  CO.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  1786. 


LAURELS.  —  FOR  SALE,  Several  Thousands  of 
well-  grown  and  thriving  LAUREL  PLANTS,  from  2.J  to 
3.^  feet  high.  Delivered  at  the  railway  station,  Salisbury,  at 
25s.  per  lOO'l. — Apply  (if  by  letter  post  paidj  to  Mr,  Jeffkey,. 
Wardour,  Salisbury,  Wilts. 


piNE  PLANTS  FOR  SALE.— Apply  to  H.  Lanr 
■-  and  SoK,  Nurserymen,  Gre:it  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 
Various  sorts,  clean,  healthy,  and  good. 


L 


AWN    TREES.— The  following  are   grafted   and 
budded  on  straight  handsome  stems,  5  to  6  feet  in  height. 


for  Lawns,  &.c.  :  each- 

Union  Standard  Roses,  crimson  and  white  on  the  same  stem  2 
Standaid  Weeping  Roses,  on  tine  stout  stems,  flue  vars.    3 

1  Double-flowering  Horse  Chestnut 2 

2  Red-flowering  da.,  i^.iubicuuda)  1 

3  Pavia  humihs  pendula  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..2 

discolor    2 


2 

2 

1 

nigricans       ..         ..         ..         ..         2 

3 

,.2 

2 

2 


,,      carnea  pubesceris  2 

,,      rubra         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..2 

Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  G  are  the  American  Chestnuts  ;  they 
b)oom  profusely,  and  form  very  oruamental  and 
s^iall-headed  trees. 

Ash.  Golden-twigged,  weeping  2 

Beech,  new  weeping        3 

Bruom,  cream-coloured  ..         ..         ..         .,         ..3 

,,     white  Portugal 3 

,,     pink        do.  3 

Cotoneaster  raarginata  3 

„     microphylla 

,,     rutundilolia 
Cyrisus  elongatus 
nigricans 
purpureus  elongn'us  (Jiewj 

,,     i-urpuveus  major* 

,,     purt-urcus  atrupurpureus '' 

,,     purpureas  pendula*^ 

,,     supinus  ■^ 

New  Weeping  Thorn  (Crata3gus  jjendula  nova)     . .         . .     7 

Laburnum  grandiflorum  3 

^7eeping  Acacia  (Robioia  pendula  nova) 5 

RobJnia  ineimis  ., 3 

,,     toituosa  pendula 5 

,,     hiepida  major  (large  Rose  Acacia)       . .         . .         . .     3 

,,     macrophjlla  (large-leaved  Rose  Acacia)       . ,         . .     3 
Genista  purgans 2 

,,     anxaniica •         ••         ••         -.2 

Double  Furze  grafted  on  the  Laburnum 3 

Sopbora  japonica  pendula,  S  feet        5 

Purple-leaved  Elm,  5  feet  ..         •«         -.         -■         ..J 

American  Weeping  Vtl^illow Is,  Gd.  to  2 

Aucuba-leaved  Ash         5 

Willuvv-'.eaved    do.  1 

Ulmus  rugosa  pendula  (new) 3 

,,     montana  pendula  (new  variety)  2 

*  These   are  gralted   on   stems   of  the    Purple   Laburnum; 
which  forms  a  very  durable  stocU. 

Carriage  paid  to  London. 

TnoMAS  Rivers,  Nurseries,  Sawbridgewortb,  Herts» 
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THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


SELECT  FLOWER  &  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE 

WRITER  OF  THE  CALENDAR  IN    THE    GARDENERS' 

CHRONICLE  OF  Feb.  9th,  Page  86. 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS,  possessinff  all  the  kitids 
of  Seeds  so  strongly  recommended  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
page  86,  can  supply  them  at  low  prices,  particulars  of  which 
appeared  in  the  1st  paffe  o£  the  Chronicle  for  Feb.  16.  They  can 
also  supply  Dr.  Lindlzy's  selection  of  the  best  six  sorts  of  Peoa, 
as  stated  in  their  Advertisement,  in  the  3d  page  of  the  Chronicle, 
of  Feb.  9th  ;  and  most  of  the  above  sorts  are  included  in 

MESSRS.  SUTTON'S  COMPLETE  COLLECTIOJiS  OF 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS,  now  in  course  of  delivery,  at 
the  under-mentioned  Frices,  Carnage  free. 

No.l,     21.  2s.  No,  2,     If.  Is.  No.  3,    12s.  6(7. 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY. 
TAMES  KITLEY,  in  again  bringing  his  SEEDLING 
^  STRAWBERRY  before  the  notice  of  the  Public,  takes  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  those  Friends  who  so  liberally  pur- 
chased in  the  autumn,  and  it  being  now  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing,  begs  to  inform  them  that  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  healthy 
planis,  which  have  been  transplanted.  See  extracts  from  the 
Oardeiicrs'  Chronicle. 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. — "  Stbawbebeies  :  J.  K.  Your 
Seedling  Strawberry,  '  Goliah,'  judging  fiom  its  size  and  ap- 
pearance, is  worthy  of  cultivation." 

From  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers'  Journal. — "  Straw- 
BEEEiEs  :  J.  IC,  Lynconibe  Va^e.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  exquisite  flavour  of  your  Seedling 
Strawberry,  *  Goliah.*  In  our  opinion  it  combines  the  piquant 
flavour  of  the  Strawberry  with  tbe  richness  of  the  Pine,  the  de- 
licious aroma  of  which  it  partakes  in  equal  proportion  with  the 
taste.  Apart  from  the  queen  of  fruits,  we  certainly  do  not  re- 
member anything  in  this  way  that  conveyed  to  our  senses  so 
delicious  a  treat  as  the  noble  fruit  to  be  known  to  the  world  as 
'  Kitley's  Goliah  Strawberry.'" 

Plants,  12s.  per  doz  ,  or  4i.  per  100.  A  liberal  allowance  to 
the  Trade  in  plants,  when  100  are  taken. 

Cash  orders  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Lyneombe  Yale  Nursery,  Bath,  March  2. 


[March  2, 


SEEDS. 
pETER  LAWSON  AND  SON'S  LIST.— Ng3.  5,  6, 
J-     and  7,  for  1850,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, or  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  British  Colonies. 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS.— No.  5  contains  a  Priced  List  of 
Seeds  for  the  Farm,  with  the  kinds,  quantities,  and  prices  of 
Grass  Seeds  for  sowing  down  land  to  Pasture,  and  for  fine 
Lawns  and  Bowling  Greens. 

FLOWER  SEEDS.— No.  6  contains  a  List  of  Flower  Seeds, 
annual,  biennial,  and  perennial,  for  cuHivatton  in  the  open 
ground,  in  frames,  in  conservatories,  and  hothouses. 

ROSES.— No.  7  contains  a  Descriptive  List  of  Roses,  distin- 
guishing those  suitable  for  different  soils  and  situations,  with 
thort  notices  as  to  their  habit  of  growth  and  method  of  cultiva- 
tion . 

FOREST  AND  FRUIT  TREES.— N<>.  2  coutains^al'ciceA 
List  of  Forest,  Fruit,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  seedling  and 
transplanted,  suited  for  the  climate  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
cluding also  Plants  for  Hedging  and  Underwood. 

GARDEN  SEEDS.— Priced  Lists  may  be  had  on  applieation. 

Petee  Lawson  and  Son,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  have  appointed 
as  their  Agent  in  London,  Mr.  J.  C.  Sommers,  159,  Fenchurch- 
street,  who  will  aflord  every  information  as  to  supplies  of 
Forest  Trees,  and  Garden  or  Agricultural  Seeds. 

^y^'  There  are  ready  and  economical  means  of  transit  from 
Edinburgh,  by  steam  or  railway,  to  alt  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland.— George  the  Fourth  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  March  3. 


FINE  SPECIMENS  OF 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  ins., 
IDs.  each. 
CEDRU3  DEODARA,  1^  to  2  feet,  21s,  per  dozen. 

The  above  are  in  pots  and  raised  from  seed,  and  will  be  sup- 
plied on  liberal  terms,  when  a  quantity  is  ordered.  A  list  of 
various  bizes  may  1  e  ha  1  on  application. 

"TIGRIDIA  CONCHIFLORA." 
A  beautiful  hardy  bulbous  plant,  producing,  in  long  succes- 
sion, large  lemon-coloured  flowers,   spotted   with  crimson,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  bfdding.     Strong  flowering  roots  6s,  per 
dozen,  or  per  post,  free,  7s.  per  dozen. 

30  packets  of  new  and  very  choice  Flower  Seeds  for  6s.  per 
post,  free.— YoDELL  and  Co  ,  Nursery.  Great  Yarmouth. 


EARLY  TEN-WEEK  POTATO,  the  earliest  grown, 
will  beat  the  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  by  ten  days— per  bushel, 
14s. ;  per  peck,  4s.,  bags  iucluder).  Pure  Stocks  of  ASH- 
LEAVED  KIDNEYS,  RED  DITTO,  BARHAM'S  WALNUT. 
LEAVED,  SHAWS,  REGENTS,  FORTY-FOLD,  &c.,  at 
moderate  prices. 

Twelve  of  tbe  newest  and  rarest  Flower  Seeds  : 


pARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AND  PINKS.  — 
^— ^  March  being  the  best  month  for  planting  the  above  beau- 
tiful Flowers,  JOHN  HOLLAND,  Bradshaw  Gardens,  Middle- 
ton,  near  Manchester,  respectfully  informs  gentlemen,  <tc., 
that  he  is  sending  out  tine  varieties  at  the  following  low  prices  : 

25  pair  of  Carnations,  in  25  varieties 20s. 

25  pair  of  Picotees,  in  25  do,  ...         ...     20s. 

25  pair  of  Pinks,  in  25  do.  8s. 

Hamper,  &c.,   included.  Catalogues  on  application 

Post-ofBce  orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Manchester. 


RACK'S    PELARGONIUMS,   and   other  kaisebs' 

PBODUCTIONS. 

The  Selections  advertised  at  Two  Quineas  are  all  sold. 
,  ,?  ™™''fs  18i7  and  1S43,  enumerated  in  E.  Beck's  Cata. 

logue  (to  be  had  m  exchange  for  one  postage  stamp)  a  good 
assortment  remains.  The  varieties  intended  for  sending  out 
next  autumn  m  the  two  guinea  selection  are  now  propagating 
and  wUl  be  ready  in  September,  enabling  purchasers  tS  grow 
them  un   and  to  make  good  plants  for  the  following  vear. 

N.  B.   fhe  latter  selection  will  be  distinct  and  good. 

Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  March  2. 


TSJ  EW  AND  ESTEEMEDlmUITS,  which  ought  to 
-^  ^  be  in  everv  collection. 


every  collection. 

Pyramids  qq    Lnvarfs  oa 
Quince  Stocksi  Pear  Stoeki. 


2s.  Gd. 
3     (i 
5     0 
2     G 
2     C 


10 


2s.  Gd, 

6 

0 

6 
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Nemophila  maeulata 
Brachjcoma,  splendid  hybrid 
Phlox  Drummondii  alba 
„       oculata 
„      Leopoldina 
Martynia  fragrnus 

One  packet' 
GERMAN  STOCKS,  from  2s.  per  collection. 
„  ASTERS,  from  3s.  „ 

„  CARNATIONS,  2s.  6d.  per  100, 

Ddncan  Hairs.  109,  Sr.  MariinVlane,  Charhig-cro' 


Martynia  angularis 
Portulaca  Thorburnii  (yellow) 

,,      alba  striata 
Podolepsis  chrysanthemoides 
Schizanthus  retusus  alba 
Ipomcea  Burridgii 
each  10s.  6d. 


London, 


SAlVIUEL,  FINMEY  AND  CO.'S  NEW  CATA- 
LOGUE OP  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded gratis  ou  the  receipt  of  two  penny  stamps  for  postage. 
In  formiug  our  Collections  of  Seeds  we  have  taken  special  care 
to  include  all  the  select  and  most  approved  kinds,  and  such  as 
we  can  conbdently  recommend. 

Of  TEGETaBLE  SEEDS,  our  Collections  contain  a  full 
supply  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  largest  establishment,  and 
the  kinds  and  quantities  lor  each  collection  are  stated.  No.  1, 
2i.  103.  ;  No.  2,  II.  Ids. ;  No.  3,  U  ;  a^d  No.  4,  12s   Gd. 

Of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  we  have  included  all  the  most  choice 
and  shouy  kinds,  particularly  those  wo  know  to  succeed  well 
in  the  nurth,  and  a  full  list  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  German 
Seeds,  impoi  ted  direct  in  sealed.packets,  with  prices. 

A  CuJlectiou  of  100  packets  uf  the  best  hardy  and 
half-hardy  kinds  for 15s.  Od. 

Ditto  ofSO  ditto        ditto        ditto     ...       8     0 

Ditto  of  25  ditto        ditto        ditto     ...       5     0 

We  particularly  recommend  this  Catalogue  to  residents  in 
the  north,  as  they  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  to  advantage. 
All  orders  delivered  free  of  carriage  at  any  oi  the  railway 
stations  between  Newcastle  and  York,  Berwick  and  Carlisle, 
and  by  steam-buat  to  London,  Hull,  Whitby,  Leith,  Dundee, 
and  Aberdeen.  Railway  and  water  communication  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Samuel  Finney  and  Co.,  Gateshead ,  near  Newcastle-on-T j ne 
NEW  SEEDLING  PANSIES,  drc. 

HENRY  MAJOR,  Knosthorpe,  Leeds,  begs  to  an- 
nounce that  ho  has  ready  for  sending  out  healthy  pljnts 
-of  his  Fivtj  beautiful  Seedling  FANSIES,  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  this  1  'vely  fam'lj  ;  viz. — 

MADAME  SONTAG.—  Upper  petals  rich  puce  ;  lower  ones 
■broadl>  belted  with  the  same  ;  centre  straw  ;  blutch  fine  and 
Teiy  distinct;  size,  usual ;  flower  smooth. 

^dLUti-EYED  MAID.— A  correspondent  of  the  "Florist" 
for  February,  in  speaking  of  this  tlower,  says,  "  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent fluwL-r,  and  a  dtcided  beat  on  Hall's  Rainbow,  and 
move  constant ;  iu  fact,  it  is  showable  all  the  season.  It  is  iu- 
dispensaole  as  a  self  in  any  collection." 

MAGNIFICENT.  —  Upper  petals  bluish  lilac  ;  lower  ones 
broadly  belted  with  the  same;  centre  white;  blotch  very 
large  and  solid;  size  large;  petals  of  great  substance; 
flower  smooth, 

HBIiE.— Upper  petals  red  bronze;  lower  ones  belted  with 
the  same  ;  centre  deep  yellow  ;  blotch  good  ;  sixe  usual. 

SIR  J.  FRANKLIN. — Upper  petals  bronzy  purple;  lower 
ones  broadly  belted  with  the  same  ;  centre  rich  yellow  ;  blotch 
fine  ;  slzu  usual. 

The  set  of  Five  for  It.,  post  free. 

*  Plants  of  "  Blue-eyed  Maid"  may  be  had  separately  at  5s. 
each,  or  f  jur  plants  for  ISs.,  post  free. 

The  following  20  fine  Show  Pansies,  including  "  Blue-ejed 
Maid,"  for  255.,  post  free  :  Indispensable,  Jullien,  William 
Henry,  Sultun.  Hector,  Enterprise,  Snowdrop,  Milton,  and 
Blue-eyed  Maid  (Mnjor's),  Canary,  Cracker,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Supreme,  Negro,  Alpha,  Satirist,  Superb,  Androcles,  Ariel,  and 
Disraelii. 

Select  Calceolaria  and  Pansy  Seed  2s,  Gd.  per  packet. 

U.  M.  will  have  ready  tbe  first  week  in  May,  his  Ten  beau- 
tiful new  shrubby  Calceolarias,  price  40s.  the  set.  Also  Twelve 
very  j^ood  Calceolarias,  including  ftiur  v.r  live  seedlings  not  jet 
let  our,  25s.  A  descriptive  Oata'oguo  of  Calceolarias  and 
I'ansits  may  be  had  on  prepaid  application. 

From  unknown  ci.riespondtnts,  a  remittance  is  respectfully 
requested  with  the  order. 


PROVIDENCE  NURSERY,  RAMSGATE. 
(Late  Wm.  Miller.) 

JAMES  TURRELL  having  taken  the   above   Busi- 
ness,  lately  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hine,  he  strongly  re- 
commends the  following  first-class  PELARGONIUMS  : 

♦VICTORIA,  Improved. — This  will  prove  a  beautiful  bedding 
variety  ;  colour  the  same  as  the  old  Victoria,  only  brighter  and 
improved  in  shape.     Price  5s. 

'       NEW  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS. 

♦ATTRACTION.— Large  bold  crimson  scarlet  flower,  with 
white  centre  ;  free  flowering  variety,  of  fine  habit. 
.  SUNSET. — Fine  rich  scarlet,  with  broad  under  petals  ;  very 
fine  form,  rather  weak  habit ;  a  great  improvement  on  scarlet 
Defiance. 

ROSA  ALBA. —  This  variety  is  very  attractive,  lower  petals 
rose,  with  large  white  centre  ;  upper  petals  dark  rose,  with 
fine  dark  spot. 

KENTISH  BEAUTY.— Pale  pink,  of  very  fine  form,  and 
free  bloomer. 

AURORA'S  FLAG. — This  flower  is  of  extra  size,  novel  and 
attractive  colours,  very  bright;  this  flower  is  much  after  the 
style  of  Aurora. 

BEAUTY  OF  THANET.— Lower  petals,  delicate  pink; 
upptr  petals,  black  ;  of  fine  form. 

*EXACTUM.— Pure  white  lower  petals  ;  upper  petals  crim- 
son purple,  with  a  fine  margin  of  white.  This  flower  is  a  per- 
fect model,  and  was  admired  by  all  who  saw  it. 

*MAJESTICA. —  Superb  dark  purple  flower,  very  round, 
equal  to  the  best  blooms  of  Distinctus  ;  very  true  and  free 
bloomer,  of  tine  dwarf  habit. 

The  set  of  Eight  for  3i.  3s.     Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

Those  marked  *  have  obtained  First  Class  Certificates. 

J.  T.  would  also  recommend,  the  following,  all  cf  which  will 
be  found  among  the  best  of  last  season  :  Brilliant,  Magnum 
Bonnm,  Childe  Harold,  Venusta,  Ave  Maria,  Triumph,  Nohi- 
lissima,  Rodolphus  (extra}.  Surprise,  and  Delight,  The  Ten 
for  30s. 

Cash  to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  the  name  of  James 
TUEKELL.  ________^____^_^_^_^_^_^^^_^ 

NEW  AND  STRIKING  VERBENA. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  offer  the  undermen- 
tioned  to  the'  attention  of  Florists,  with  the  fullest  con- 
viction tliat  it  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

WOODSTOCK'S  MAGNIFICENT.— A.  M.  having  purchased 
the  entire  Stock  of  this  unrivalled  Verbena,  oft'ers  it  to  the 
Public  with  the  utmost  confidence,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
it  will  surpass  everything  yet  out  in  its  class.  The  individual 
flowers  cover  a  sixpence,  and  sometimes  a  shilling.  It  is  of  a 
very  free  habit  and  growth,  and  well  suited  for  grouping.  See 
Gardeners'  Chro7iicle,  Sept.  15,  1S49.— "  if.  K.  B.  C^dour  bright 
rose,  fading  to  ^liok  ;  a  remarkably  fine  variety,  with  much  the 
largest  flowers  we  have  yet  seen." 

Fine  strong  plants  the  1st  of  April,  at  5s.  each,  free  by  post. 
Where  three  are  ordered  four  will  be  sent. 

Maceie's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  two 
stamps  for  postage, — Norwich  Nursery,  Norwich,  March  2. 

"^OTICE. — The  Partnership  formerly  carried  on  by 
-L^  John  Adams  and  Robert  Hogq  as  Nursery  and  Seeds- 
men, at  Brompton -park,  Kensington-road,  London,  under  the 
name  of  Gray,  Adams,  and  Hogg,  was  dissolved  on  the  21st 
day  of  April  last,  by  mu:ual  consent.         (Signed) 

William  Chambees,  witness.  John  Adams. 

Thomas  Westcau,  witness.  Robert  Hogg. 

In  reference  to  the  above,  JOHN  ADAMS  begs  to  return  his 
sincere  thanks  to  his  Friends  and  tbe  Nursery  Trade  generally 
for  the  kind  and  liberal  support  he  has  received  for  a  long 
period  cf  years,  during  his  connection  with  the  Brompton-paric 
Nursery,  and  to  inft^rm  them  that  he  has  purchased  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Stock,  consisting  of  tbe  extensive  collection  of 
Fruit  Trees,  tfcc.  And  as  lie  intends  carrying  on  the  Business 
a^  formerly,  on  his  own  account,  he  hopes  to  receive  a  con- 
tinuance of  those  favours  he  has  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  he 
will  always  endeavour  to  merit. 

Brompton-park,  Kensington-road,  March  2, 


PEARS. 

1  Belle  de  Noel,  December  and  January 

2  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  April  and  May 

3  Beurr^  Bretonneau,  May  and  June 
^  Feurre  Giftart,  August 

5  Beurre  Gris  d'hiver  Nouveau,  February    ., 

6  Beurre  Winter  (Rirers's)  Feb.  and  March. 

A   seedliog   from   Easter    Beurre,    tree 
thriving  and  very  hardy       -        . . 

7  Cassante  de  Mars,  April  to  July 

8  Crassene  d'hivei-,  Bruneau,  March 

9  Doyenne  d'ete,  July,  the  bast  early  Pear 

10  Doyenne  d'hiver,  Nouveau,  Jan.  to  May 

11  Doyenne  Goubault,  January  to  March 

12  Josephine  de  Malines,  February  to  May 

13  Onenda'ta,  or  Swan's  Orange,  October 
li  Soldat  d'Esperen,  January    .. 

15  Susette  de  Havay,  March  to  May     ,. 

16  Triumphe  de  Jodoigne,  very  large,  Dec. 
The  above,  with  the  exception  of  No.  7,  are  all  melting  Pears 

of  first-rate  quality  ;  full  Descriptions  are  given  in  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Fruits,  sent  per  post,  free,  for  four  stamps.     They 
are  all  hardy,  and  succeed  well  as  Pyramids. 
PLUMS. 

1  Autumn  Compote  (Rivers's),  October 

2  Belgian  Purple,  September 

3  Cloth  of  Gold  (Espereu),  September 

4  Early  Favox-ite^  (Rivers's),  July      .. 

5  Early  Prolific*  (Rivers's),  end  of  July      , , 
G  Huling's  Superb*,  very  large,  September,, 

7  Jefterson*,  most  excellent,  September      ,. 

8  Quetsche  St.  Martin's  '^,  October     .. 

9  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  '',  September        7. 

10  Reine  Claude  d'Octobre-^-,  or  October  Green- 

gage, October  , 

11  Cot's  Late  Red  *,  October  to  November    . . 

12  De  aicntfort*,  August  

The  above  are  all  hardy  varieties,  and  bear  well  as  Standards- 

or  Pyramids.     Of  those  marked  thus*,  dwarf  trained  trees  can 
be  supplied  at  3s.  Gd.  each. 

THE  LARGE  FRUITED  MONTHLY  RASPBERRY. 

Fruit  of  this  fine  autumnal  bearing  Raspberry  were  exhibited 
at  tbe  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  November  6th,  and 
obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  Like  other  Raspberries,  it  will 
not  give  a  full  crop  of  fruit  the  first  season  after  p  anting,  but 
requires  to  he  established  one  year,  after  wbicli  it  wiJi  bear, 
moat  abundantly  from  Augusc  to  November.  Caues  9s.  per 
dozen  ;  or  CDs.  per  lOO. 

Belle  d'Orleans,  a  new  and  fine  very  early  Cherry,  Zs.  Gd.  each,- 
Carriage  pa'd  to  London. 

Thomas  Rivers,  The  Nurseries,  Sasvbridgeworth,  Herts. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

JOHN  CATTELL,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Wes- 
terham,  Kent,  begs  to  offer  to  the  publfc  a  few  very  choice 
SEEDS,  which  may  be  had  tree  by  post  at  tbe  prices  annexed. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
d. 


per  packed 
Beet,  CattelPs  Dwarf  Pur- 
ple-top  0 

Broccoli,  Elletson's  April 

White 1 

„  Wilcove  SuperbWhite  1 
,,  Chappell's  Cream...  0 
,,  Jones's       Superior 

White  0 

Cauliflowtr,    Dwarf  Late 

Wrtlcheren  ...  1 

Cabbage,CaiteU'sReliaDce  1 
An  improved  early 
dwarf,  in  quality  equal 
to  his  well  known 
"  Barnes,"  and  may, 
like  that,  ho  sown  the 
middle  of  July  without 
fear  of  running  to  seed 
the  following  spiin;r; 
it  is  particularly  hardy, 
and  being  suitable  for 
all  seasons,  may  be  de- 
pended on  for  being  the 
earliest  and  best  Cab- 
bage known. 
Cabbage,  CatteU's  Green 

ColcworC     0 

,,     Do.,  Dwarf  Barnes  0 

,,     Do.,  Nonpareil       ...  0 

Savoy,  Dwarf  Drumhead  0 


per  packet — s. 
Scotch  Kalo,fiue  leathered  0 
,,     Dwari  curled  ...  0 

Celery,  Cuie's  Superb  Red  1 


Red  solid 
,,     Seymour's     Superb 

White        ...         ...  0     G 

Cucumber,  Sion  House"] 
,,     Do.,  Improved,   ... 
,,     Manchester  Prize 
,,     Man  of  Kent       ...        Is. 
,,     Bath  Viclory      ...  J-   per 
,,     Roman    Emperor      doz. 
,,  Carpeuter'sWooder     seeds 
,,  WiirvTicUshiieUtro 
,.  Cubill'sBlk,  Spiiic. 
Melon,   Broi:ihara-hail,  i! 

seeds  2 

Lettuce,   fine  black    eeed 
Green  Cos  ...  0 

,,     Bo.,    Brown     i^ath 

Cos  0 

,,    Marseilles      (hand- 
some Cabbage)  ...  0 
Parsley,  exquisite  coiled  0 
,,     iiue  curled  Giant  ...  0 
Vegetable    Marrow,    true 

white         0 

Leek,  Musselborongh     ...  0 
Parsnip,    Guernsey,   fine 
Jargu  hoUow-croivued..,  0 


FRUIT  TREES,  FLOWER-BEDS,  &c.— Garden 
Netting,  of  superior  quality,  for  preserving  Fruit  trees 
from  frost,  blight,  and  birds,  tir  as  a  fence  for  rabbits,  fowls, 
pigeons,  Tulip  and  Seed  beds,  can  be  had  in  any  length  or 
quantity  at  3d.  per  yard  2  yards  wide,  or  Gd.  per  yard  4  yards 
wide,  from  John  Kino  Farlows,  Fishing  Rod  and  Net  Manu- 
actory,  5,  Crooked-lane,  London-bridge.  The  netting  being 
tanned  will  stand  exposur-e  to  the  weather  for  many  years. 
Forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  post-oftice 
order,  or  reference  in  town.  An  allowance  to  gardeners 
and  large  consumers. — Copy  the  Address,  5,  Crooked-lane, 
London-bridire.  


rOHN    BAILY,   Purveyor    to   Her   Majesty  and 


Iporacea  Burridgii,  splen 
did  red  variety  of 
Convolvulus  major  1 
„     purpurea  splenden.o, 
or  ntw  dark  Con- 
volvulus major 

Ipomopsis  elegans 

Portulaca  iilba  striata 
,,     Thorburnii ... 

Pentstemon  speciosimi 

Do.,  per  baU-aunc<:  7 

Rhodanthe  Alanglesii     ... 

Coreopsis  nigra  spcciosa, 
fine 

Nemophila  maeulata 

Phlox  Drummondii  alba, 

true  1     0 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 
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0 

0 
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Jacobica,  extra  fine,  dblo, 
purple       0 

Indian  Pink,  extra  fine  ...  1 
>,  ,,     fine  frin^-ed  0 

Caiceolaria,from  tirsi-rate 
sorrs,  impregnaio'l     ,.,  2 

Stock,  red  Intermediate  ; 
this  is  the  best  Scitck 
for  early  ppring  fljuer- 
iiig ;  more  rhau  twi.- 
thirds  come  doub;o     ...  0 

Primula  sinensis,  extra 
fine  fringed,  red  and 
whie  mixtd      1 

Larkspur,  dwarf  douhle 
Hocket,extra  fine  mixed  0 


J.  C.  begs  also  to  ofl:er  as  usual  fine  strong  plants  of  his  tnie 
and  improved  sorts  of  Early  and  Cattle  Cabbage,  jirice,  includ- 
ing package,  4s.  Gd.  per  1000,  carriage  paid  to  the  lidtnbridge 
station,  South  13  astern  Railway.  A  PoEt-offii:o  order  or 
postage  stamps  to  accompany  all  orders  from  uuUno»\n  corre-' 
tpondents. 


HAYTHORN'S  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NLT.— 
Noblemen,  Olei-gymen,  and  Gentlemen  wh',  have  Gardens 
or  Hothouses,  are  respectfully  invited  to  triusmit  their  addresa 
to  Mr.  J.  W,  HAVxnonN,  4,  Cliuion-strt;et,  Notting^iaiu,  who 
will  forward  tree,  by  pose,  particulars  and  pa'.torna  uf  his 
HEXAGON  GARDEN  NET,  the  best  and  cheapest  article, 
highly  approved,  and  now  generally  used  for  the  jirutection  of 
bloom,  Jruit,  and  flowers,  irom  fixisis,  birds,  vvasp3,  hies, 
children,   and   servants,   and   also  for  placing  ou  Hothouses 


square,    L^mdon,    Dealer  in  every   description   of  Useful   and 

Ornamental  POULTItYand  WAiER-FOWL.     Dorking,  Ilam- 

bro',    Spanish,    I'odsh,   and   Cochin  China   Fowls.     Gold  and 

Silver   Spangled    Bantams.     All   sorts  of  Pea  Fowls.      Gold,  '  elfeciually  kce[ang  out  birds  imd  insLCis,   without  preventing 

Silver,   Pied,  and  Ring-necked  Pheasants.     Tame-bred  Phoa- I  the  admission  ot  ligiit  and  air.    PaictU  are  sent,  caniagopaid 

sauts  in  any  numbers.    Live  Partridgcsfor  turning  out.— Priced    to.Loudun,  Lit'erpool,  Bristol,  Nevicastle,  Hull,  &c.,  ana  inter 

Lists  and  Estimates  forwarded  by  post,  on  appUcatioa,  1  mediate  stations. 
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THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONIGlii. 


m 


WHITE    BELGIAN    CARROT,     70y.    per    cwt, 
9d.  per  lb. 
TELLOW  GLOBE  and  LONG   RED   MANGOLD   WURZEL, 

70s.  per  cwt.,  9d.  per  lb. 
CATTLE  and  HOLLOTV-CROWNED  PARSNIP,  605.  per  cwt. 

8^.  per  lb. 
SKIRVING'S  IMPROVED  PURPLE-TOP   SWEDE,   28s.  pev 

busbel,  dd.  per  lb. 
GRASSES,  for  Permanent  Pasture,  20s.  per  acre. 

Fine  selected  LAWN  GRASS,  Is.  Zd.  per  lb.,  and  all  other 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Seeds  equally  low. 

The  above  Seeds  have  been  grown  from  some  of  the  finest 
stocks  la  the  country,   and  may  be  depended  on  as  new  and 
genuine.— Wm.  Jas.  Epps,  Seed  Merchant,  Maidstone.  Kent. 
UNIYERSAL    CATALOGUE    OF    VERBENAS,    FUCHSIAS, 
DAHLIAS.  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  PETUNIAS,  &.c. 

G  SMITH'S  Priced  aud  Descriptive  Catalogue 
•  contains  the  very  best  selections  of  the  above  ;  with  a 
useful  note  and  a  marked  List  of  the  best  Verbenas  for  exhi- 
bition in  pots,  with  mode  of  training,  and  what  is  of  great 
importance  to  exhibitors,  the  time  of  stopping  back,  eoas  to  catch 
a  sheet  of  bloom  when  it  may  be  required  ;  with  descriptions 
of  his  superb  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c.  ;  and 
■will  he  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  one  postage  stamp. — 
ToUingtou  Nursery,  Hornsey,  Islington 


KENDLE'S  TRUE  WILLCOVE  BROCCOLI.— 
T/iis  superior  vanety  ha^s  been  proved  hy  thoitsandsto 
he  the  best  late  sort  in  cultivation,  and  can  he  recommended 
with  much  confidence.  We  have  saved  a  small  quantity 
this  season  on  our  oiun  (/rounds,  from  some  of  the  finest 
Jheads  ever  seen  ;  price  Is.  per  packet,  free  hy  post. 

*j,*  Twenty  packets  to  the  Trade  far  12s  ,  or  50  for  -21. 10s.     It 
will  give  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

Our  commercial  stamp  is  on  eacli  packet. 

COLE'S  SUPERB  RED  CELERY,  Is.  per  packet. 

Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 


SUPERB  RANUNCULI.— The  present  being  the 
usual  month  for  planting,  we  beg  to  recommend  the  follow- 
ing. The  new  varieties  have  been  selected  witli  great  care,  of 
first  rate  sorts,  from  immense  quantities  of  seedlings  ;  and  for 
vigorous  growth  and  free  flowering  are  far  preferable  to  the 
older  varieties.  Se'ections,  in  strong  roots,  at  the  following 
reasonable  ch.irges,  with  printed  instructions  for  planting  and 
treatment. 

RANUNCULUS.— Free  hy  post,  £     s.   d. 

50  Splendid  new  varieties,  with  names  >  >         ..200 

25  do.  do.  do.  ..        ..120 

50  Fine  older  varieties,  do.  .,         ..     0  15     0 

25  do.  do.  ....080 

300  Finest  mixed      ..         .-         0  10     0 

100  Fine  mixed,  5s.  ;  or  free  by  post  for  . .         . .     0     C    0 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  seedling  varieties  may  be  had. 
Remittances  are  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Bass  and  Brown,   Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Snffol't. 


EARLY  MARROW  CABBAGE.— THE    BEST    IN    CUL- 
TIVATION. 
EDWARD  TILEY  can  confidently  recommend  the 
following  first-rate  varieties  as  the  best  in  cultivation. 

Early  Marrow  Cabbage,  sold  in  packets  2s.  6d.  per  oz. ;  or 
half-ounce  packets  at  Is.  Gd. 

True  Walcheren  Cauliflower  Broccoli,  Is,  per  packet;  Wil- 
cove  do  ,  Is   per  packet  ;  Tamworth  do.,  Is.  per  packet. 

Coles'  Superb  Celery,  from  Mr.  Coles,  Dartford.  3s.  p.  packet. 

The  original  true  Baih  Cos  Lettuce  Seed,  Is.  per  packet. 

Antirrhinum  Seed,  saved  from  21  of  the  best  varieties  in  cul- 
tivation, Is.  per  packet. 

Sweet-William  Seed,  saved  from  extra  fine  semi-double  va- 
rieties, Is.  per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  the  above  will  be  sent  postage  and 
package  free. 

Sold  by  EDWATfD  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
16,  Putteney  Br.dge,  Bath.  A  reraittaace  must  accompany  the 
order,  either  in  cash  or  penny  postage  stamps. 

EDRUS  DEODARA  OR  HiMALAYA  CEDAR. 

—  The  Subscribers  beg  to  inform  t'le  admirers  and 
planters  of  the  above  hardy  Tree,  that  they  have  upwards  of 
FIFTY  THOUSAND,  from"  one  to  five  years  old,  in  pits, 
grown  from  seed,  constantly  in  the  open  ground,  which  they 
^re  now  supplying  on  such  terms  as  will  induce  their  general 
introduction  into  all  plantations,  being  of  rapid  growth, 
highly  ornamental,  and  of  si*eat  value  as  a  Timber  tree. 
Wm.  Maule  and  Sons.  Sf.pk-i(iit-roud  Nurseiie.-i,  Bristol. 


RHOl'ODEt'JDRON   FOlNTIOUM  FUU  UNDUU  COVER,   *isc. 

JOHN  WATERER  b-jgs  to  state  lie  lias  large  quan- 
tities of  the  above,  which  is  now  universally  acknov^ledged 
the  best  Evergreen  for  such  ])urposes,  being  free  iVom  attacks 
of  bares  and  rabbits.  Strong  plants,  fit  for  ioimeciiate  plant- 
ing, 10s.  ed.,  15s.,  to  21s.  per  1(J0. 

Descriptivo    Catalogues    of   his    well    known    collection    of 
American  Plants,  &.v..,  to  bo  had  on  application. 
American  Nuisery,  liagshot,  Surrey. 


TANSIES,  &c. 
|OHN  SCHOFIELD  and  SON  ar^  prejiared  to  send 
^J*  out  the  following  set  of  24  fine  Show  PANSIKS  for  U.  Is., 
viz.:  DuUe  of  NurfoJk.  Purple  Standard,  Caroline,  Cracker, 
Blue  Fringe,  Milton,  Fareu,  JuUien,  Indispensa-hle,  Canary, 
Negrn,  Mrs.  Bragg,  Disraeli,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Perfeciion, 
^Constellation,  Zabdi,  Candidate,  Cypreus,  Cossack,  Supreme, 
Androcles,  Alpha,  Charmer.     Post  free. 

A  large  stock  of  older  vaiietics,  Qs  per  dozen. 

.T.  S.  and  S'-nshave  a  few  pairs  left  of  thi-ir  fine  seedling 
PICOTEG,  "MISS  HOWARD.  '  Ic  was  shown  at  the  West 
Riding  Central  Floral  Society  Show,  when  a  (committee  of 
seven  was  appointed  to  test  the  merits  of  the  Seedling  speci- 
mens, and  to  recommend  such  only  as  were  worthy  of  being 
sold  out,  viz.,  Messrs.  Smith,  Dobbing-,  Stephtosnu,  Oxley, 
Grey,  Braniina,  aud  Man.sk-y.  It  was  also  submitted  to  Mr. 
"Wood,  in  18iS  ;  vide  "  ilidland  Florist,"  No.  21,  under  the  letters 
J.  S.  :  "1'^  ;  an  excellent  lifjiht  purple  edge,  good  pod,  broad 
nnd  weli-form^d  petals,  crowns  well ;  one  of  the  most  promising 
\vy  have  seen  thi.s  season." 

A  tine  healthy  stock  of  tlie  best  varieties  out,  of  Carnations, 
Picotees.  and  i'niks,  !)s  to  20s.  per  dozen  pairs.  Dahlias,  Ver- 
benas, and  Fuchsias,  3s.  to  12s   per  dozen. 

Also  a  Hill  descriptive  Catalogue  ;  and  a  few  prickets  of  very 
select  Pansy  and  Calceolaria  Seed,  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  A  re- 
mittance Im  respecti'uliy  solicited  from  unknow  n  correspondents. 

Knowsthrope,  near  Lecd?,  Yorkshire. 

8EEDS. — A    few    select    Seeds    from     the    original 
raisers,   which  have  now   for   several  years    given   such 
general  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  grown  them,  viz,  : 
'  Eiletsou's  (true)  large  Mammoth  or  April  White  Broccoli. 

K         El:etsun's  (true)  improved  Wilcove  White  Broccoli. 
"  Lindsay's  imperial  crimson  Dwarf  Beet, 

Usher's  "  Exquisite"  Curled  Paisley. 
Metcalfe':?  improved  Dwarf  Walclieren  Broccoli. 
Telford's  superb  early  Dwarf  Cabbage. 
Theabiivemay  ha  bad  at  Is.  each,   or  the  si:i  sorts  for  5s.,  in 
ro?it.(.nii;c  ordtr  or  postage  stanips,  on  application  to  William 
J.Iay,  Hope  Nurseries,  Bodale,  YoVk.shire.     W.  M.  begs  to  refer 
to  lorniir  Chromclcs  tt'r  his  Advertisements  of  seltct  Pansy, 
Cineraiia,   Antirihinum,    and   Hollyhock   Seeds  ;    also   to   Ids 
su  erb  collection  of  hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hollyhocks,  &c. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
The  attention  of  the  Fellows  and  their  friends  is  invited 
to  some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  following  three  Plants 
now  in  Flower  in  the  Society's  Garden,  viz.:  Lalia  superbiens, 
Dendrobium  speciosum,  and  Phalcenopsis  amabilis. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  MELONS. 

EDWARD  TILEY  begs  to  inform  the  Public  tluit 
he  will  give  a  PRIZE  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  flavoured 
EROMHAM  HALL  MELON  exhibited  at  the  Chiswick  Exhi- 
bition in  July  ;  and  One  Guinea  for  the  best  flavoured  Bromham 
Hall  Melon  exhibited  at  the  Regent's  Park  Exhibition  in  July. 
The  money  will  be  paid  to  the  Committee  before  the  exhi- 
bition. The  above  will  prove  to  be  the  best  Melon  ever  yet  sent 
out.  Sold  in  packets,  seven  seeds,  2s.  Gd..  by  Edward  Tiley, 
Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist,  IG,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath, 
A  remittance  must  accompany  the  order,  either  in  cash  or 
penny  postage  stamps  to  the  amount. 

RANGE.  LEMON,  LIME,  CITRON,  AND 
SHADDOCK  TREES.— The  first  importation  ol  the  above 
Trees,  in  most  excellent  and  healthy  condition,  has  arrived 
from  Italy.  They  are  from  2  to  4  feet  high  in  the  stems,  very 
straight,  and  possess  strong  grafts,  and  will  make  splendid 
trees  in  two  or  three  ye;irs  ;  from  12s.  to  255.  each.  They  may 
be  seen  at  A.  Cobhett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Warehouse, 
18,  Pall-mall,  London.  Also  Catalonian,  Azorian,  and  Arabian 
Jessamine  Plants.  The  Double  Italian  Tuberose  Roots  are 
still  on  sale,  ■Is.  per  dozen. 


SEEDS  IN  COLLECTIONS. 

OF  THE  BEST  WHICH  CAN  BE  PROCURED. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  beg  to  offer  the  toUowiag 
CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
Complete  Collections  of  the  best  and  newest  sorts,  in  propor- 
tionate quantities  of  each,  suited  for  large  or  small  gardens,  at 
per  collection,  U.,  21 ,  and  ol,  A  Collection  for  a  small  garden, 
of  good  sorts,  at  10s.  Gd.  A  List  of  the  Collections  furnished  if 
required. 

SELECT  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Free   by    post,    with    full    directions    for    sowing,    heights, 
colours,  &c,  s.  rf. 

100  varieties  best  and  newest  Annuals  15    0 

50  varieties  for  Hs.  Gd.,  30  for  5s.  Gd.,  20  for  4     0 

20  varieties  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

for  filling  beds  on  lawns,  7s.  Gd.,  or  12  do.  for  ...  5  0 
20  varieties  besc  Greeohuuse  Annuals,  7s.  Gd.,  12  for  ...  5  0 
20  vaiietics  choice  Greenhouse  Perenuials,  10s.  fid.,  12  for  7  G 
20  vars.  choice  hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials,  7s.6cZ.,12  for  5     0 

3G  varit-ties  imported  German  Stocks  5     0 

20  ditto  ditto,  3s.  Gc;.,  12  fur        2    6 

Remittances  with  orders  are  requested  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents. Goods  carriage  free  to  Loudon,  and  with  all  orders 
of  2J,  and  upwards,  articles  presented  extra.  Post-office  orders 
payable  to  Bass  aud  BaowN  or  to  Stephen  BnowN. 

Our  Descriptive  Priced  Seed  and  Plant  List  luiU  be 
forwarded.,  prepaid,  on  application,  by  forwarding 
four  postage  stamps,  as  copies  havinff  the  I^ewspaper 
stamp  are  novj  all  distributed. 

SEED  AND  HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 


'Elu  @sr^nier^'  Cfiroiticle. 

SATURDAY,  31  ARCH. %  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

('Enfomolo^ical   ....S  r  sr. 

I  Cbeuiical 3  r  ». 

MONDAT,       Mavcb      4-J  Medicul a  r.M. 

t  Pathological   3  p.m. 

LBrilitlx  Architects   3  p  M. 

(  Qortii^ultural .1  p.m. 

TuiSDAT,  —         5<LitiiieaD    3  p..m. 

(  Civil  EnKineer-'i 8  P.M . 

Wkdnbsdat,     —  (1— Society  of  Arta 8  p.m. 

{  Zonloocal   H  T.bi. 

TuuasDAT,        —  7'i  Antiquariaii 8  P.M. 

(Royat SiP.M. 

(  Astronomical 3  p.m. 

Fbidat,  —  ri<  Philological 8  p.m. 

t  Royal  Iiia'itutioQ 3.P  M. 

c.^„„.,.,  ofRoval  flolanic  3iP.M. 

SAToaDAi,         —         9  i^  Wertmineter  Meilical 8  p.m. 


Dii.  LiNDLEY  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  those 
correspondents  of  the  Horticultural  Society  who 
propose  to  contribute  to  the  next  Number  of  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Society  "  if  they  will  favour  him 
with  their  papers  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 


"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  our  Peaches  some- 
how never  will  stone.  We  h.ive  always  a  beautiful 
bloom,  but  the  fruit  won't  hold  on.  In  course  it's 
no  fault  of  ours  ;  we  can't  do  more  than  get  the 
trees  to  bloom  and  set  ;  after  that  it's  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  things  that's  in  fault ;  that  old  Job  wore 
them  out,  with  his  heavy  crops.  Well,  we  can't  help 
tliat." 

Thus  soliloquised  a  little  horticultural  We,  upon 
seeing  the  ruin  of  his  crop  of  forced  Peaches  for  the 
fourth  time.  He  had  succeeded  an  old-fashioned 
gardener  who  was  no  great  scholar,  and  talked  little 
of  the  reason  why  he  did  anything.  What  he  had 
been  taught  to  do  he  did,  and  as  he  had  been 
taught  to  do  it.  Not  that  Job  wanted  observa- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  good  physiologist 
in  his  way,  although  unenlightened  by  Liebig  and 
FIlbbek  ;  he  watched  the  natural  processes  which 
he  beheld  around  him,  and  he  applied  them, 
as  well  as  he  could,  to  the  artificial  circum- 
stances of  his  garden.  He  saw  that  Nature  never 
advances  too  fast,  and  is  never  too  slow  ;  but  that  she 
works  silently,  constantly,  and  without  procrastina- 
tion ;  so  he,  too,  in  humble  and  reverent  imitation, 
worked  silently  and  constantly,  never  putting  off  till 
to-morrow  what  could  possibly  be  performed  to-day. 
The  old  man  troubled  nobody,  and  nothing  troubled 
him.  He  abused  no  neighbour,  and  listened  to  no 
gos:.iip  ;  if  he  found  a  man  a  tale-bearer  and  slanderer 
he  turned  him  off,  for,  as  he  used  to  say,  "an  evil 
tongue  covers  a  lying  heart."  If  his  flues  cracked, 
he  stopped  the  joints  with  mortar  ;  if  hk  glass  was 


broken,  he  patched  it  as  well  as  he  could  till  the 
glazier  came  ;  if  he  ran  short  of  stable  litter  for  his 
"linings,"  because  the  family  was  away,  he  made 
shift  with  leaves.  "  'Tan't  so  good  as  it  might  be, 
master,"  he  used  to  say,  "  but  we'll  malce  it  do."  He 
thought  his  master's  interest  the  same  as  his  own ; 
he  obeyed  orders  whether  he  liked  them  or  not,  and 
without  grumbling,  for  he  knew  that  to  be  his  duty, 
and  he  had  an  old-fashioned  way  of  doing  his  duty. 
Poor  good,  old  Job  Tilth  !  as  he  was  born  and  bred, 
so  he  died  in  the  same  good  old  family,  and  was 
buried  in  the  same  old  churchyard  where  his  father 
laid  before  him. 

It  was  to  such  a  man  as  this  that  our  clever  friend 
succeeded.  He  was  a  ^>art2C!«fc>-(?/  clever  young 
man,  and  had  a  reason  for  everything  ;  the  only 
disativantage  was,  that  he  sometimes  forgot  to  what 
the  reason  lielonged.  He  knew  the  Latin  names  of 
plants,  especially  of  common  ones,  and  was  thought 
quite  a  botanist,  till  an  acquaintance  one  day  caught 
him  calling  Lovage  Angelica.  He  had  studied  so 
much,  and  learned  so  much,  that  he  felt  above  being 
taught  any  more  ;  and  he  particularly  despised  the 
opinions  of  the  quiet  country  gentlemen  who  some- 
times looked  over  his  master's  garden.  "  Don't  you 
think,  Mr.  Spriggins,"  said  a  visitor  who  was  famous 
for  the  excellence  of  his  gardener,  "  don't  you  think 
you  are  keeping  this  Vinery  too  hot  and  close,  now 
that  the  Vines  are  in  flower  ?  "  "  Too  hot,  sir  !  zoe 
think  it  rather  too  cold.  When  we  were  in  the 
Vineries  at  Browston  Wick,  ive  always  kept  them 
much  hotter."  In  short,  the  constant  use  of  the 
plural  in  speaking  of  himself  was  a  true  index  of 
his  great  qualities ;  he  had  as  much  experience  as 
any  two  men,  as  much  skill  as  any  dozen,  and 
therefore,  as  he  represented  several  in  his  own 
person,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  belong  to 
the  singular  number.  "I"  would  not  express  the  con- 
centration which  existed  in  him  ;  if  he  was  but  one 
in  person,  he  was  many  in  spirit,  and  therefore  "ive" 
was  the  proper  word  to  use. 

When  he  took  in  hand  the  Peach  house  in  question, 
Mr.  Spriggins  complained  of  the  glass,  which  was 
small,  and  cracke(Jvand  patched,  and  here  and  there 
let  in  the  rain.  The  glass  was  mended,  but  the 
fruit  dropped  without  stoning,  and  for  the  first  time 
for  many  years  there  was  no  crop.  He  then  found 
that  the  house  was  out  of  repair  ;  that  the  wall 
plate  was  rotten,  and  the  rafters  full  of  old  cracks 
that  had  never  been  puttied  up  ;  and  he  also  found 
that  there  had  been  strong  frosts  in  March  when  his 
Peaches  were  in  flower  ;  so  the  place  was  repaired, 
and  nicely  stopped  and  painted ;  still  ill-luck 
attended  him;  the  Peaches  dropped  just  the  same, 
and  there  was  no  crop.  At  last,  however,  the  real 
root  of  the  mischief  was  found  in  the  bad  old  flues, 
which  were  cracked,  and  let  out  smoke,  and  one 
night  burst.  It  was  necessary  that  hot  water  pipes 
should  be  immediately  substituted :  and  the  good- 
natured  master  complied.  It  was  amazing  the 
quantity  of  soot  found  in  those  flues  !  no  wonder 
that  they  burst  and  spoiled  the  crop.  Old  Job 
had  always  .seen  them  cleaned  :  but  a  person  of  Mr. 
Spriggins'  genius  was  above  that ;  he  had  told  one 
of  the  men  to  look  after  it,  and  the  man  had  looked 
after  his  dinner  instead,  which  was  natural.  Mow- 
ever  the  hot-water  pipes  were  fixed  ;  Messrs. 
Bright,  Mason,  and  Stoker's  best  new  boilers  were 
employed,  and  this  time  all  was  sm-e  to  go  right. 

However,  as  we  have  seen,  somehow  or  other, 
everything  still  went  wrong,  and  Mr.  Spriggins  was 
now  inclined  to  condemn  the  old  trees  that  old  Job 
had  worked  in  the  old  houses  for  so  many  years  ;  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  get  some  new  ones  for 
the  houses  with  new  glass,  new  woodwork,  and  new 
hot-water  pipes.  His  master  also  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  novelty  had  not  been  carried  far  enough, 
and  that,  under  all  these  circumstances,  a  new 
gardener  would  be  advisable.  So  Mr.  Spriggins  was 
promoted  to  anotherplace when  he  could  find  one. 

j\Ir.  Spriggins  (he  always  expected  to  be  called 
Mister)  was  fond  of  saying  "it  is  for  man  to  subdue 
Nature  ;"  he  believed,  like  other  vain  and  iijnorant 
persons,  in  the  potency  of  human  skill,  and  thought 
he  had  only  to  command  and  be  obeyed.  One  can-  ■ 
not  wonder  at  the  fate  of  such  a  horticultural 
Canute.  Had  he  adopted  old  Job's  rational  maxim 
that  "  it  is  for  man  to  obey  Nature,"  he  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth. 

Job  knew  that  Peach  trees  are  slow,  very  slow, 
in  getting  ready  their  bloom  ;  that  they  have  many 
a  cold  night  and  chilly  day  to  bear  between  the 
first  swelling  and  the  opening  of  their  flowers.  Mr. 
Spriggins  was  always  in  a  hurry,  for  he  was  always 
behind-hand  ;  so  he  gave  his  trees  plenty  of  heat, 
and  coddled  them  nicely,  and  forced  them  hard,  and 
got  their  flowers  open  in  half  the  time  that  Job 
required.  Then  Job  knew  that  the  Peach  flower  is 
a  loner  time  open,  and  very  slow  in  setting,  and  that  a 
little  cold  air  in  the  day  does  it  no  harm,  provided 
it  is  dry — quite  the  contrary  ;  and  so  he  took  his  time 
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about  it — for  ready  Job  had  always  plenty  of  time. 
Mr.  Spriggins,  on  the  contrary,  never  had  time  to 
spare  ;  and  he  still  forced  hard,  and  shnt  his  trees 
np  close,  and  on  no  account  allowed  them  to  be 
chilled  :  and  thus  far  he  beat  Job  hollow.  Job 
knew  that  trees  out  of  doors,  when  the  setting  is 
over,  are  a  long  lime  about  getting  ready  for  stoning  : 
he  had  seen  that  their  fruit  stalks  grow  stiff  and 
stout,  and  the  wood  that  feeds  them  and  joins  them 
to  the  branch  gets  pretty  firm,  and  he  had  watched 
with  his  own  eyes  how  by  slow  degrees  the  tiny 
threads  that  bind  the  stone  to  the  pulp  grew  larger, 
and  branch  day  by  day  till  all  is  safe  ;  and  so  he 
never  hurried  his  trees.  But  the  great  Mr.  Sfrig- 
GiNS  said  that  setting  was  setting,  that  he  had  got 
all  right  as  soon  as  that  was  done  ;  and  on  he  went 
with  his  fires,  and  his  close  house,  and  his  warm 
nights.  Job  had  heard  that  the  slow  movements  of 
Nature  were  in  part  to  give  time  for  the  earth  to 
warm,  and  the  roots  to  draw  well  by  the  time  that 
the  swelling  fruit  wanted  plenty  of  sap.  Mr. 
Spriggins,  who  had  been  told  this,  enquired  with  a 
learned  air  wether  the  ovarium  grew  on  the  branch 
or  on  the  root  1  he  begged  to  know  what  the 
ovulum  wanted  more  than  to  receive  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pollen  tubes  ?  and  he  expressed  his 
total  disbelief  in  Job's  theory  of  roots.  As  for  roots 
"  drawing,"  as  it  was  called,  he  presumed  that  allu- 
sion was  made  to  "  endosmotic  action,  which  was 
needless  for  such  points  as  the  ovarium.  Such 
fancies  might  do  very  well  for  the  last  generation, 
but  are  beneath  our  contemplation."  Nevertheless, 
as  we  have  seen,  Job's  fruit  set,  and  Jlr.  Spriggins' 
didn't. 

The  truth  was,  that  Job  Tilth  was  a  philosopher 
in  the  garb  of  a  "  practical,"  while  Mr.  Spriggi.ns 
■was  a  practical  who  shammed  the  philosopher. 

In  another  column  will  he  found  an  announce- 
ment that  three  remarkable  plants,  now  in  flower  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Fellows  and  their  friends.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  their  dimensions  : 

L^LiA  supERBiEN's  has  9  flower-stems  upwards  of 
6  feet  long,  with  clusters  of  flowers  varying  from 

8  to  14  on  each ;  the  total  number  of  flowers  on  the 

9  stems  is  90  ;  the  plant  measures  upwards  of  6  feet 
across. 

Dendrobium  spf.cioscm  has  18  flower-spikes,  from 
18  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  with  from  80  to  100 
flowers  on  each  ;  the  plant  measures  nearly  6  feet 
across,  with  leaves  from  9  to  12  inches  long  and 
3  inches  broad. 

Phal^nopsis  AMAsmis  has  upwards  of  40  of  its 
large  white  flowers  now  expanded. 

It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  these  are  plants 
which  have  been  many  j'ears  in  the  Society's  pos- 
session. The  first  and  last  were,  in  fact,  gigantic 
specimens  when  imported. 

We  must  spare  a  little  room  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  announcement,  in  another 
column,  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Loddiges'  extensive 
Arboretum  will  be  sold  by  auction  next  week.  This 
has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  largest  collection  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  any  nursery.  The  sale 
will  extend  over  a  week;  and  affords  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  buyers  to  avail  themselves  of. 

Upon  running  the  eye  over  the  catalogue  we  find 
the  number  of  lots  in  Acer  to  be  58,  of  JEsculus  51, 
of  Alnus  42,  of  Betula  50,  of  Viburnum  66,  of  Aza- 
lea 218,  and  so  on.  We  should  also  add,  that  this 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  correctly 
named  collections  in  Europe. 


paid  to  tbe  natural  habit  and  character  which  has 
been  distinctly  given  to  all  vegetable  life.  Let  art  and 
skill  be  brought  into  the  field  t-o  develope  natural  forms 
aright,  but  not  to  distort  them,  and  we  shall  see  the 
unsightly  stakes  and  trellises  that  are  now  misapplied, 
vanish  from  our  greenhouses. 

An  "  Amateur"  complains  that  he  cannot  grow  his 
Hovea  Celsi  iu  the  form  of  a  Primula.  He  will  learn 
from  the  above,  that  such  a  shape  for  this  fiue  shrub  is 
neither  natural  nor  desirable. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  Hoveas  is  three  parts  fibry 
peat,  one  part  mellow  turfy  loam,  and  a  sixth  part  of 
the  whole  silver  sand;  these  should  be  well  mixed  toge- 
ther before  they  are  used.  This  compost  will  be  found 
to  suit  the  majority  of  New  Holland  plants.  Hovea 
Celsi  has  a  strong  tendency  to  run  np,  and  conse- 
quently to  become  naked  at  the  bottom,  therefore  it 
should  be  carefully  watched  when  the  plant  is  very 
young,  and  the  shoots  pinched  back  frequently,  or,  in 
fact,  at  every  second  joint.     It  is  difficult  to  get  it  to 


I  make  more  than  one  shoot  at  a  time,  owing  to  its  ten^ 

1  dency  to  break  only  at  the  leading  eye  ;  but  perse- 
verance will,  in  some  measure,  overcome  this  evil,  if 
the  plant  is  making  vigorous  root.    It  should  be  trained 

I  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  cone,  and  no  more  than  one 
prop  should  be  used. 

This  Hovea  does  not  require  very  liberal  potting,  and 

I  the  operation  should  be  performed  when  the  flowers 
die  off,  for  at  that  period  its  growth  commences.  Any 
directions  respecting  the  application  of  water  can 
scarcely  be  given ;  but  there  is  one  important  point  to 
be  attended  to,  and  that  is,  to  keep  it  rather  dry  during 
winter  ;  when  the  flowers  begin  to  expand  in  spring,  be 
more  liberal  in  the  supply.  The  roots  are  apt  to  rot  if 
kept  wet  in  winter,  consequently,  it  is  one  of  those 
plants  which  must  have  at  least  an  inch  of  drainage  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

In  my   next,  I  shall  discuss   the  subject  of  potting 
more  at  length.  Pharo. 


PLAN  OF  HEATING  FRAMES   AT  CASTLE  MALGWYN. 

I  BEG  to  send  you  the  accompanying  plan,  by  which  top  and  bottom  heat  are  obtained  for  four 
frames  with  one  stove,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
prove  useful  to  amateurs  who  have  got  a  few 
Cucumberor  Melon  frames,  and  whose  ex- 
tent of  pits  heated  by  hot  water  or  other- 
wise is  but  limited.  To  such  persons,  frames 
heated  on  the  following  plan  would  be  found 
very  convenient  for  most  purposes. 

In  section,  1  is  the  ash-pit ;  2,  stoke-hole  ; 
3,  furnace  ;  4,  (in  ground  plan)  flue  running 
along  the  front  and  back  of  the  frame,   D  ; 
5,  (in  section)  fire  brick,  2   feet  square  and 
2i   inches     thick,     on   which     a    cast-iron 
boiler  (6)  rests ;    7,    drains   by    which  the 
hot  air  passes  through 
from    the    stove    into 
the     chambers     (8)  ; 
three  of  these  drains 
are  formed  with  brick, 
the    fourth,    or     one 
over  the  stoke-hole,  is 
of    cast     iron  ;     each 
drain  is  .supplied  with 
a  damper,  y,  to  regu 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBiVN  GARDENING. 
HovEA  Celsi  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  we  possess  either  for  the  greenhonse  or  the 
conser?atory  ;  but  its  habit  of  growth  has  hitherto  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  general  cultivation.  The  difficulty 
appears  to  consist  in  keeping  it  near  the  pot  in  tlie  form 
of  a  low  bush.  The  great  proportion  of  the  specimens 
we  see  are  either  tied  to  a  wire-frame,  or  distorted 
round  etakts.  Now,  the  pl.^nt  is  an  erect  growing  shrub, 
and  not  a  climbing  or  trailing  one.  Shrubs  take  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  skill  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Hovea  Celsii,  could  not 
produce  ic  ia  ihe  form  of  a  beehive.  Nor  is  this  desir- 
able; cultivators  have  run  into  extremes  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  have  infringed  every  rule  of  nature  and  good 
taste,  iu  training  all  their  plants  in  hemispherical  forms. 
As  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  together  with  the  Oak  and 
the  Cedar,  constitute  a  combination,  in  a  park,  much 
more  eflective  and  pleasing  to  tbe  eye  of  taste  than  the 
Oak  would  of  itself,  so  ou  an  exhibition  stage,  or  in  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  the  natural  forms  of  plants 
would  be  more  imposing  and  gratifying  to  men  of 
judgment  than  it  tliey  all  appeared  as  if  cast  in  one 
mould.  •  Tlie  hedgehog  appearances  which  characterise 
what  has  been  misnamed  high  cultivation,  is  one  of  the 
extremes  into  which  men  are  likely  to  fall  when 
emerging  from  the  leggy  pot-bound  system  of  the  old 
school.  I,  however,  do  not  recommend  a  retrograde 
system  of  culture  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  some  respect 


late    or    exclude    the 
heated  air. 

The  boiler  has  a 
moveable  cover,  to 
which  are  attached 
four  cast-iron  pipes 
(10),  of  2  inches  bore  ; 
one  of  these  pipes  is 
placed  within  each, 
and     rests     on      the 

bottom  of  the  hot-air  di-ain,  giving  out 
moisture  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat. 
A  damper  (11)  is  also  attached  to  each  of 
these  pipes,  so  that  the  supply  of  moisture 
can  be  adjusted  according  to  circumstances. 
The  waste  pipe  (12)  is  1-lnch  bore,  wiih  a 
moveable  cope,  allowing  the  steam  to  escape 
when  tbe  dampers  (11)  are  all  shut.  The  small 
pipe,  13,  has  a  slight  inclination  to  the  boiler, 
and  through  it  the  latter  is  supplied  with 
water.  The  waste  pipe,  14,  has  a  slight  in- 
clination to  tbe  stoke-hole;  15  is  the  flag 
stone  covering  in  the  stove  and  hot-air 
chamber. 

The  space  above  the  flag  stone  is  levelled 
up  with  dry  sand,  and  concreted  over  with  a 
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Ground   Plan  of   Stove, 

BHOwatJG     THE     POSITIOW 

OF  Fbames,  a,  B,  C,  D. 


D  ISEASES 
PLANTS. 

{Conlvp.ued  from,  pa/je  116.) 
Genus  XVIII.  Ulcers 
that  iSf  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity,produced  by  a  cor- 
rosion,from  ichich  exudes 
ail  acrid  corroding  mat- 
ter. —  This  disease  is 
in    most    instances    the 


Section  of  Stove  and  Pbames  A,  B,  &c. 


shows  itself 
generally  by 
a  whitish 
blotch  on  the 
stem,  which 
soon  turns 
black,  and 
when  the 
bark  be- 
comes disor- 
ganised, ex- 
udes the  cor- 
roding hu- 
mour. Fruit 
trees,  espe- 
cially Wal- 
nut trees, 
allowed  to 
be  ruined  by 
injudicious 
amputations, 
or  by  the 
manner  in 
which  the 
fruit  is  ga- 
thered, with, 
out  any  care 
in  pruning 
afterwards, 
are  far  more 
liable  to  ul- 
cers than  any 
other. 

In  ihe  Ap- 
ple tree  the 
disease  has. 
been  exa- 
mined witb 
great  care. 
It  generally 
shows  itself 
at  the  origin 
of  the  roots, 
in  the  form 
of  a  rather 
large  round 
black  spot. 
The  bark 
then  begins 
to  rot,  and. 
there  runs 
out  from  it 
a  humour,, 
which  ra- 
pidly taints, 
first  the  ex- 
terior then 
the  interior 
lajers,  and 
finally  cor- 
rodes the- 
wood  itself,  although  it  reaches 
the  latter  stage  but  slowly.  When 
the  ulcer  is  very  old,  there  forms- 
over  its  whole  surface  a  thin, 
powdery  crust  of  a  sooty  colour, 
which,  w-hen  closely  examined, 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  little 
granular  bodies  adhering  to  each 
other,  and  which  many  may,  at 
first  sight,  take  for  some  Byssoid 


gentle  slope  to  the 
channel  16,  to  carry 
off  the  surface  water 
and  keep  the  whole  ap- 
paratus quite  dry  ;  I", 
small  Larch  poles  sus- 
taining the  compost  or 
plunging  material  ;  IS, 
drain  pipes  which  ad- 
mit heat  into  the  air  of 
the  frames  ;  19,  brick 
wall,  on  which  rest  the 
Larch  poles  and  frames ; 
20,  portion  of  cold  air 
drains,  of  which  there 
are  four,  one  from  each 
frame.   JV.  Hutchison. 


consequence  of  others,  and  it  wonid  be  difficult,  if  not  fungus,  but  which  are  in  fact,  nothing  but  rotten  and 
impossible,  to  show  that  it  has  not  been  produced  either  putrescent  matter.  In  rich  places  not  much  exposed 
by  checked  perspiration,  by  laceration,  amputation,  or  '  to  the  sun,  fruit  trees,  growing  in  irrigated  meadows, 
some  other  wound.  As,  however,  it  declares  itself  in  !  often  show  these  ulcers,  which  are  sometimes  universal- 
trees  growing  with  great  vigour,  and  showing  no  distinct  I  They  are  seen  also  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stem, 
indications  of  any  previous  injury  ;  and  as  it  is  also  ob-  i  rather  than  tbe  circumference.  In  Willows  and  Pop- 
served  in  poor  localities  on  trees  otherwise  well  con-  lars,  for  instance,  where  we  may  find  the  bark  entire 
ditioned,  I  have  inserted  it  in  the  present  class.  I  have  |  and  the  inside  quite  rotting  away,  with  a  scarcely 
been  unwilling  to  increase  the  divisions  of  my  Nosology,  '  perceptible  exudation.  Any  apertures  by  which  wet 
otherwise  i  might  have  established  a  distinct  class  of  :  or  insects  can  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  plants,  by 
diseases  the  results  of  other  diseases,  amongst  which  '  causing  the  disorganisation  of  the  vegetable  machine^ 
ulcers  would  have  had  a  place.  produce  ulcers. 

First  species.  Inieenal  Ulcers. — The  internal  ulcer  Second  species.  Extermal  Ulcers.  —  I  have  doubts 
invades  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  l.xyers  of  bark  whether  the  external  ulcer,  attacking  only  tbe  outer 
but  also  the  woody  tissue.  It  is  common  in  several  layers  of  the  baik,  be  not  the  firs;  stage  of  the  internal 
plants,  especially  in  those  which  are  pruued  immode-  !  one,  but  as  it  often  arrests  its  progress  without  pro- 
rately.  The  Orange  tree,  which  it  is  tbe  custom  to  cut  ceeding  further,  I  have  enumerated  it  as  a  distinct; 
down  to  a  sapmetrical  Ehape,'_i3  very  subject  toil.     It;  species.     I  c  abounds  in  gummy  and  resinous  trees.     It 


smin 
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is  easiTy  cured  by  cntting  out   the  infected  part  in  the 
manner  I  sball  describe  under  the  fourth  class. 

Third  species.  Sacchabine  Ulcers.  —  The  exuding 
liquor,  rotting  and  blackening  the  bark,  and  collecting 
on  the  surface,  attracts  wasps  and  flies,  and  has  always 
3,  sweet  taste,  on  which  account  I  have  called  such 
ulcers  saccharine.  In  ordinary  ulcers  the  liquor  is  in- 
sipid, and  of  a  blackish  colour  ;  in  the  present  case  it  is 
reddish,  or  scarcely  coloured  at  alL     The  corrosion  of 
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4.  BroHn  Dutch.  Heads  large,  brown,  cabbaging 
freely,  hardy,  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  not  quite 
so  hardy  as  some  of  those  above  described,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered the  hardiest  of  its  size,  and  hence  desirable  for 
cultivation. 

Common  While  Cabbage  Lettuce,  alias  White 
Cabbage,  Royal  Cabbage,  Hardy  Honey,  is  not  to  be 
preferred  to  those  already  recommended. 

Blacl'-seeded  Golle,  alias  Laitue   Gotte  ou  Gan,  Gotte 


the  solid  parts  is  so  small  in  this  case,  that  I  might  |  ^  graine  noire  ;  and  the  While-seeded  Golle,  Gotte  a 
almost  class  it  among  haemorrhages.  graine  blanche,  resemble  the  Tennis  Ball,  from  which 

All  writers  on  rural  economy  who  have  treated  of  they  differ  in  their  leaves  being  more  curled  and  of  a 
diseases  of  plants,  have  entered  into  discussions  on  lighter  green  colour  ;  a  variety  called  Gctle  lenle  a  mon- 
nlcers,  which  they  appear  to  me  to  have  sometimes  ler  does  not  run  so  quickly  to  seed  as  the  other  Gotte 
confounded  with  gangrene.  Others  have  described  Lettuces.  Lailue  Pas'iion,  ou  de  la  Passion,  Grosse 
both  diseases  under  different  names,  without  giving  any  ;  Crepe,  Petite  Crepe,  Dauphine,  Morine,  Coquille  a 
indications  of  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished.  One  \  graine  blanche,  Coquille  a  graine  noire,  Lailue  George, 
of  the  best  treatises  is  a  most  useful  one  of  Boucher  on  I  are  small  varieties  of  winter  Cabbage  Lettuces,  differing 
the  Ulcers  of  the  Elm,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  j  but  sliglitly,  and  scarcely  worth  distinguishing.  We 
Society  of  Agriculture  of  Paris.  Vauquelin,  one  of  the  |  observed  the  Laitue  George  was  one  of  the  sorts  em- 
greatest  luminaries  of  chemical  science,  lias  analysed  i  ployed  for  early  forcing  in  the  kitchen  garden  of  the 
the  exuding  humour.     I  shall  add  a  few  facts  which  I  |  palace  of  Versailles. 


have  frequently  verified  from  my  own  observation,  and 
which  may  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  subject. 
Ulcers  almost  always  show  themselves  on  the  south 
side  of  the  plant,  or  towards  the  east  or  west,  but  very 
rarely  ou  the  north  side.  I  have  seen  them  most 
frequently  towards  the  south-east ;  the  exceptions  may 
be  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  certain  localities  where 
the  worst  winds  for  vegetation  may  blow  from  the 
south.  It  is  certain  that  trees  growing  in  moist  or 
swampy  situations,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  torrents,  are  the 
most  subject  to  ulcers.  I  should  add  those  also  which 
shed  their  leaves  annually,  and  especially  those  which 
are  stripped  of  their  foliage  twice  in  the  year,  or  of 
which  the  fruit  is  gathered  by  beating.  Trees  are  also 
more  liable  to  ulcers  in  proportion  as  their  texture  is 


thicker  consistence, 
has  observed  that  ulcers  rarely  show  themselves  above 
6  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  always  not  far  from  the 
soil.  My  observations  confirm  this  ;  only  I  have  found 
some  exceptions  in  trees  of  the  first  size,  such  as  Oaks, 
or  even  Mulberries  when  trained  very  high. 

As  we  have  seen  that  trees  which  are  the  most 
stripped  or  pruned  are  the  most  liable  to  ulcers,  it 
follows  that  the  abuse  of  these  operations  must  be 
avoided  to  prevent  them. '-^  For  their  cure  there  are 
two  methods.  The  first  is  the  cutting  them  out,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned  ;  the  other  consists  in  that 
operation  which  the  Romans  called  terebratio,  and  to 
which  I  would  rather  give  the  name  of  boring.  With 
an  anger  of  about  two  lines  diameter,  let  a  hole  be 
bored  in  the  trunk  from  two  to  three  fingers  deep,  or 

the  hole 


§  2.  Summer  Cabbage  Lettuces." 
5.  Neapolitan  Cabbage  Lettuce'.  This  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  best  of  all  the  summer  Cabbage  Lettuces  ;  it 
is  large,  firm,  white,  crisp,  and  of  excellent  quaUty  ;  it 
Cabbages  early,  yet  it  is  longer  in  running  to  seed  than 
any  other.     The  seeds  are  white. 

4.  Versailles,  alias  Laitue  de  Versailles,  L.  de  Ver- 
sailles blonde.  Leaves  paler  'green  than  those  of  the 
preceding ;  Cabbages  white  and  crisp  ;  of  excellent 
quality. 

5.  Large  White  Cabbage  Lettuce,  alia?  ^Swedish  or 
Sugar,  Saxony,  Late  White  Cabbage,  Princesse,  Fine 
Large  Mogul,  Royale  a  gr.iine  blanche.  Blonde  Pares- 
seuse.  Blonde  d'Ete  ou  Jaune  d'Etfe.  Leaves  smooth, 
head  large,  compact,  rather  flat ;  not  so  early  as  the 


more  porous  and  less  compact,  and  their  juices  of  a  i  j^^        -j-     ^-^j  ^^^       ^  gun^^jpr  Lettuce,  not  running 
The   above-mentioned   Boucher  i  „„.,.,„.„„?- -    -     '        -  -     .      .. 


quickly  to  seed  in  hot  weather.     Seeds  white. 

Blaclc-seeded  Yellmv,  alias  Blonde  .\  "graine'' "noire, 
Royale  a  graine  noire.  Blonde  de  Berlin.  Closely  allied 
to  the  preceding,  differing  chiefly  io  the  colour  of  the 
seeds. 

White  Silesian,  alias  Drumhead,  Imperial,  Spanish, 
Large  Green  Head  or  Cabbage,  Batavia  blonde  ou  Sile'sie. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest ;  leaves  undulated  on  their 
margins,  pale'green,  slightly  tinged  with  reddish  brown 
on  the  outside  ;  apt  to  acquire  a  bitterness  in  dry 
weather.     Seeds  white. 

6.  Malta,  or  Laitue  de  Malte,  a  superior  variety  of 
the  preceding  ;  leaves  pale  green,  smooth  ;  head  flat, 
compact,  blanching  white  and  tender.     Seeds  white. 

Imperial,  alias  Union,  Imperiale  ou '.Grosse  Alle- 
'  mande,  and  which  differs  only  from  the  Laitue  Turque 


even  more,  accordmg  to  the  size  of  the  tree  ;  me  noie  ,  ^^  j.^  ^        i„^  „<„>g  in"  having  white,  instead  of 

being  oblique,  so  as  that  the  opening  looks  downwards. ;  ^,^^^  ^^^^^     5^  ^     ^^^  Lettuce,  of  large  size,  but  not 
A  tube  of  Elder  wood,  rather  than  of  tin,  is  then  m- ,  ^   .^^         y       ^^   jj^^    Neapolitan,   Versailles,   and 

serted  m  the  hole,  and  the  sap  will  issue  through  this  i  jjjj^         i        j 

tube,   gradually   discharging   the    plant   of   its    super-  [  ■,  ^^.-^^  Superfine  New  French,   Laitue  de  Hol- 

fluous  humours.     This  practice  was  well  known  to  the  |  lanje,  Grosse  brune  paresseuse,  Grosse  grise ;  the  Me- 

iereWe,  aliils  Nonpareil  ;    Blonde  Trapue ;    La   Cocasse 


Romans,  for  it  is  clearly  spoken  of  by  Pliny,  lib.  xvii.  I 
cap.  xxvii.,  and  by  Columella,  lib.  v.  cap.  vi.  in  regard 
to  the  Elm  ;  and  Palladius  asserts,  lib.  xi.  tit.  xii ,  that 
if  ever  the  Cherry  tree  becomes  gangrened  by  a  super- 
abundance'of  sap,  it  must  be  bored,  in  order  to  give  the 
juices  an  issue. 

Authors,  speaking  of  ulcers,  generally  confine  them- 
selves to  those  of  the  trunks  of  trees  :  but  roots  have 
theirs  also,  especially  those  which  are  large  and  much 
branched  running  along  near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
I  believe  that  they  are  generally  due  to  some  laceration, 
and  must  be  treated  like  those  of  the  stem.  Even  in 
herbaceous  plants  nlcers  are  frequent  on  their  roots. 
Insects  gnawing  them,  instruments  cutting  them,  the 
cultivator  himself  wounding  them  whilst  destroying 
noxious  weeds  from  amongst  them,  produce  disorgan- 
isation, nlcers  with  a  stagnation  of  humours  and  secre- 
tions, and  a  gradual  disturbance  of  the  vegetable  func- 
tions, which,  becoming  general,  ends  in  death.  The 
ulcers  of  herbaceous  plants  are  most  fatal,  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  devour,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
plant ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrest  their  progress, 
unless  they  are  cut  out  at  the  very  beginning. 

LETTUCES. 
The  varieties  of  these  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes  : 

A.  Round-headed,  spreading,  or  Cabbage  Lettuces. 

B.  Upright,  oblong,  or  Cos  Lettuces. 

Those  sorts  to  which  numbers  are  prefixed  are  con- 
sidered the  best. 

Class  A.  Cabbage  Lettuces  ;  Lailues  Pommees  of 

the  French. 

§  1.  Winter  and  Spring  Cabbage  Lettuces. 

1.  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green,  aliis  Hardy  Ham- 
mersmith, Hardy  Green,  Green  Dutch,  Green  Cabbage, 
Early  Frame,  Early  Dwarf  Dutch,  Prussian  Cabbage, 
Roman  Cabbage,  Lattughe  Verde.  Of  middling  size  for 
a  winter  Lettuce.  Leaves  dark  green,  much  wrinkled 
and  concave  ;  the  hardiest  in  cultivation.  Seeds  white. 

2.  Tennis  Ball,  aliis  Green  Ball  or  Button,  Capucine. 
Heads  small,  firm,  white  and  crisp.  Hardy,  and  does 
not  run  to  seed  so  soon  as  the  preceding.  Seeds  black. 
These  two  sorts  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  another  sowing  should  be  made  a  month 
later. 

3.  White  Dutch,  alias  Early  Cabbage,  Early  Green 
for  forcing,  Early  Yellow,  Prince,  Laitue  a  bord  rouge, 
ou  cordon  rouge.  Somewhat  larger  than  the  preceding. 
Leaves  yellowish  green,  sometimes  tinged  with  reddish 
brown  on  the  top.  Hearts  freely,  and  is  of  good 
quaUty.     Seeds  white.. 


a  graine  noire,  and  a  graine  blanche ;  Palatine,  aliis 
rousse,  ou  Petite  brune ;  Sanguine  oil,  Flagellee  i 
graine  blanche,  and  a  graine  noire  are  names  of  Sum- 
mer Cabbage  Lettuces  possessing  less  merit  than  the 
sorts  above  indicated. 

Class  B. — Cos  Lettuces. 

7.  White  Paris  Cos,  or  Romaine  blonde  Maraichere. 
This  is  the  very  best  Cos  Lettuce  ;  very  large,  light 
green,  leaves  hooded  at  the  top  so  that  they  close  in 
without  tying,  blanching  white,  crisp,  so  excellent  that 
one  would  suppose  no  higher  degree  of  perfection  could 
be  attained  as  regards  a  summer  Lettuce.   Seeds  white. 

8.  Green  Paris  Cos,  alias  Romaine  verte  Marai- 
chere, Chicon,  ou  Romaine  verte  Maraichere,  Ken- 
sington Cos,  Sutton's  Superb  Green  Cos,  Ady's  Fine 
Large  Cos.  This  very  much  resembles  the  preceding  ; 
but  is  of  a  darker  green,  and  hardier,  therefore  is  pre- 
ferable for  sowing  early  in  spring,  and  also  for  autumn 
use  ;  in  warm,  sheltered  situations,  it  will  stand  the 
winter,  if  the  latter  prove  mild.  For  the  generality  of 
winters,  however,  a  hardier  Cos  is  required  ;  such  is 
the  foUowingjJthe 

9.  Brown  Cos,  aliis  Bath  Cos,  Brown  Bath  Cos, 
White-seeded  Brown  Cos,  Sutton's  Berkshire  Brown 
Cos,  Wood's  Improved  Bath  Cos.  This  is  the  best  Cos 
for  standing  the  winter  ;  it  is  large  and  of  good  quality, 
blanching  very  crisp,  therefore  its  brown  outside  should 
not  be  considered  objectionable. 

10.  Artichoke-leaved  Lettuce,  or  Romaine  a  feuilles 
d'Artichaut ;  leaves  long,  erect,  much  cut,  somewhat 
resembhng  those  of  an  Artichoke,  the  plant  forming 
a  large  tuft,  the  central  portions  naturally  blanching 
tolerably  well ;  but  when  the  process  is  assisted  by 
tying,  it  becomes  exceedingly  tender  and  excellent,  re- 
taining its  qualities  even  after  the  first  frosts  have 
deteriorated  other  kinds.  It  is  a  new  sort,  which  should 
be  soiiTi  in  June  and  July.     The  seeds  are  black. 

The  above  are  considered  the  best  kinds  of  Cos 
Lettuces  ;  others  in  this  class  are  the  Early  Green  Cos, 
alias  Egyptian  Cos,  Brighton  Cos,  Brighton  Green  Cos  ; 
Alphange  Cos,  alias  Alphange  blonde  a  graine  noire, 
and  Alphange  a  graine  blanche  ;  Golden  Cos,  alias 
Florence  Cos  ;  Romaine  blonde  de  Brunoy.  There  are 
also  several  varieties  spotted  or  streaked  more  or  less 
with  red,  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated  the  Spotted 
Cos,  alias  Aleppo,  Bloody,  Sanguine,  ou  panach^e, 
Romaine  panachee  a  graine  blanche,  Romaine  rouge 
dorie,  R.  T. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Boronias. — Most  of  the  species  of  Boronia  require 
great  attention  to  grow  them  well  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this,   except    at   the    London    exhibitions,  they  are 
rarely  seen  in  a  condition  that  would  entitle  them  to  the 
name    of  a   perfect   specimen.      Taking   the   different 
species   in   alphabetical   order,  we   have   first   the   old 
Boronia  alata,  whose  pinnated  dark  glossy  green  foliage 
emits  a  peculiar  odour.     Its  growth  is  dwarf  and  bushy, 
and  it  forms  naturally  a  compact  plant,  the  dark  foliage 
contrasting  beautifully  'with    the    pale    rose-coloured 
flowers.     B.  anemonefolia  has  the  same  pinnated  foliage, 
of  a  dark  purplish  green.     The  flowers  are  pink,  out- 
side rusty  in   appearance,  and  rather  small,  compared 
with  those  of  B.  pinnata  and^serrulata.     But  it  is  never, 
theless  a  pretty  and  conspicuous  plant.     It  is  a  strong 
orower,  but    will,  by  frequent   and   judicious  stopping, 
easily  assume  a  bushy  character  and  form  a  fine  speci- 
men.    B.  crenulata  is  a  species  of  erect  growth,  whose 
weak  and  slender  branches  gain  an  unsightly  length 
before   they  produce  flowers  ;  this  renders  the  plant 
unfit  for  specimen  culture,  for  even  by  frequent  stop- 
ping no  favourable  results  can  be  obtained.     B.  denti- 
ciilata,  like  the  foregoing,  cannot   claim  a  place  in  a 
choice  collection.     It  is  of  herbaceous  character,  likes 
a  loamy  soil,  and  differs  in  many  respects  from  all  other 
Boronias,  except  B.  polygalfefolia  and  viminea,  which 
are  its  natural  allies,  as  regards  character  and  treat- 
ment.    B.  ledifolia  is  still  a  rare  plant,  owing  chiefly  to 
its  extreme  tenderness,  for  it  often  dies  suddenly,  and 
without  any  apparent  cause,  even  under  the  most  care- 
ful treatment ;  it  is,  however,  just  the  kind  of  plant  to 
attract  the  attention  of  such  gardeners  as  wish  to  excel 
in  <Trowing  choice  specimens,  not  for  their  individual 
beauty,  but  iu  order  to  produce  a  proof  of  their  skill  in 
plant  growing.   B.  pinnata  is  one  uf  the  finest  plants  of  its 
kind.     Its  pale  rose  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  Boronia,  and  it  has  a  handsome  foliage  ;  its  young 
shoots  are,  however,  very  liable  to  damp  off,  and  mildew 
frequently  attacks  and  destroy  the  whole  plant.     It  also 
soon  drops  its  leaves  if  exposed  to  a  dry  heated  atmo- 
sphere, and  it  is  no  small  task  to  steer  clear  of  these 
two  extremes,  in  order  to  ;bring  a  full  grown  specimen 
safely  through  the  dull  and  dreary  months  of  an  EngUsh 
winter.     B.   polygate'olia,  if  I   am   not :  mistaken,  is 
identical  with  B.  spathulata ;  at   all  events  it  is  Tery 
much  like  it,  and  is  a  plant  of  no  great;  beauty.     It 
requires   the   same   treatment   as   B.   denticulata.    B. 
serrulata,  like  B.  pinnata,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  de- 
serves all  the  attention  that  can  be  given  it.     In  culti- 
vating it  the  chief  difBculty  is  to  preserve  the  healthy 
green  colour  of  the  foliage,  which  is  extremely  liable  to 
turn  brown.     This  is  occasioned  by  exposure  to  intense 
sunlight,  by  drought,  by  sudden  atmospherical  changes 
from  hot  to  cold,  or  from  dry  to  wet,  by  overwatering 
or  extremes  of  dryness— ua':fact  every  too  sudden  change 
or  check  will  act  with  surprising  rapidity  on  its  colour. 
These  must,  therefore,  be  avoided.     After  flowering,  all 
long  and  straggUng  shoots  should  be  cut  back,  and  the 
plant  allowed  to  rest,  by  gradually  withdrawing  water 
and   keeping  it   cool.      In   spring   a   moist  and   warm 
atmosphere  will  greatly  accelerate  a  free  breakmg  of 
the  side  shoots,'and  a  frequent  but  gentle  syringing  now 
and  then  will  be  of  great  benefit.     As  the  new  growths 
ripen,  of  course  all  these  stimulants  should  be  gradually 
withdrawn.     B.  tetrandra  or  microphylla  is  a  new  plant, 
said  to  have  been  obtained  by  crossing  B.  anemonefolia 
with  pinnata,  and  indeed  its  general  appearance  verifies 
this  assertion,  for  it  is  exactly  intermediate  between  the 
two.     I  have  as  yet  only  seen  it  iu  a  small  state,  but  no 
doubt  it  will  prove  an  acquisition,  if  it  combines  tha 
more  robust  habit  of  B.  anemonefolia  with  the  graceful 
foliage  and  superior  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  B.  pinnata. 
B.  trifoliata  or  triphylla,  like  B.  ledifolia,  is  one  of  the 
most  capricious  and  whimsical  of  plants,  yielding  only 
to   the  most  skilful   and  persevering  cultivator.     Its 
leaves  are  very  liable  to  curl,  even  on  vigorous  plants, 
giving  them  a   sickly  appearance.     This   is  a  feriois 
drawback  to  its  beauty,  but  the  bright  deep  colour  of 
the  flowers  renders  it  a  very  interesting  plant.     B.  tri- 
foliata often  suffers  from  the  attacks  of  mUdew  ;  it  must 
be  kept  in  winter  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  very 
sparingly  watered.     It  wUl  require  frequent  stoppmg 
to  keep  it  bushy;  it  likes  a  light  fibrous  peat,_mi.ved 
with  a  liberal  quantity  of  silver-sand.    Lastly,  B.  viminea 
is  a  neat  plant,  though  not  strikingly  beautiful,  but  it 
well    deserves   the   little    attention   it   requires.       The 
minute  foliage  emits  a  Fennel-like  odour,  and  its  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion 
nearly  all  the  year  round.    It  is  more  easily  grown  tuan 
most  of  the  other  Boronias.     E.  Ortgies,  Chatsworlh. 

Origin  of  Hamburgh  Grapes.— It  is  stated  m  your 
last  Chronicle  that  the  Black  Hamburgh  Grape  may 
have  taken  its  name  from  the  Alhambra.  I  think  the 
question  easier  of  solution  by  supposmg  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  port  from  which  the  Grapes  might  have 
been  originaUy  shipped.  I  ground  my  conclusion  from 
an  observation  I  made  many  years  ago  when  I  landed 
at  Barcelona.  I  expected  to  see  the  ne.gobourmg 
country  covered  with  Barcelona  Nuts  ;  it  was  quite  the 
contrary.  In  my  rambles  in  the  vicmity,  I  never  saw 
a  Nut  bush,  and  I  found  on  inquury,  that  they  were 
called  Barcelona  Nuts  from  the  port  they  were  em- 
barked  from.  T.  G.  C.  [Surely  our  correspondent 
cannot  have  read  the  statements"  lately  prmted  m  our 

columns.]  „.    , 

Worthlessness  of  Spanish  Chestnut,  as  Ttmler.— 
"U  L's"  condemnation  appears  so  sweeping  a  one, 
upon  the  experience  of  a  couple  of  trees  only,  that  my 
1  woodman  suggests  that  these  Chestnuts  may  have  been 
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shakeu  iu  tlieir  growtb,  as  Oaks  frequently  are,  by  the 
wind,  uv  other  causes,  and  so  rendered  of  little  value. 
The  roofs  of  Wesiminster  Abbey,  the  Parliament 
House  in  Ediu'uurgh,  and  many  other  ancient  works, 
are  said  [This  statement  has  been  shown  over  and  over 
again  not  to  contain  a  word  of  truth  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vulgar  of  errors]  to  be  constructed  of  it,  and  the 
character  of  the  timber  to  have  been  too  well  esta- 
blished during  so  many  ages  to  be  now  shaken  by  its 
present  assailant.  Professoi'i  Martyn,  however,  and 
Daines  Barrington,  according  to  Loudon,  state,  that 
■what  is  by  many  taken  fur  Chestnut  is  only  Oak  of  a 

diieferent  grain.    [Certainly.]    T.  H.,  Feb.  25. 1  have 

read  "  U.  L.'s"  remarks,  p.  102,  and  have  to  state  that 
my  experience  of  the  wood  of  the  Spanish  Chestout  is 
quite  contrary  to  his.  I  have  it  iu  buildings  1 7  years 
old  quite  as  good  and  sound  as  when  it  was  placed 
there.  Many  years  ago  I  made  a  coUtction  of  trans- 
verse specimens  of  woods.  That  of  the  Spanish  Chest- 
nut is  IJ  inch  thick  and  11  inches  in  diameter, 
including  the  white  wood  and  the  baik.  The 
white  wood  is  an  inch  wide,  and  has  been  a  little 
worm-eaten,  but  the  rest  of  the  wcod  is  quite  firm 
and  souud,  as  is  the  bark.  The  white  wood  in  my 
specimen  of  Oak  has  suffered  more  from  worms  than 
my  specimen  of  Spanish  Chestnut.  I  have  lately  made 
farming  gates,  with  their  po.5ts  of  Spanish  Cliestnut,  and 
about  a  year  ago  put  up  several  planks  for  Vines  to 
climb,  .lud  which  are  as  much  exposed  to  the  weather 
as  they  can  be.  The  Spanish  Chestnut  has  very 
much  less  of  white  wood  than  an  Oak  of  the  same 
diameter.  I  would  not  recommend  that  they  should  be 
planted  on  damp  soil,  as  my  experience  is  against 
it ;  the  young  trees  having  died  when  thus  ti'eated. 
My  Spanish  Chestnut  trees  grow  on  a  deep  sandy  soil, 
and  are  very  much  superior  to  Oak  trees  planted  at  the 
Eame  time,  viz  ,  1?10.  ar.d  in  the  same  plantation.  In 
Hunter's  notes  on  Evelyn's  "  .Sjlva,"  it  is  stated  that 
"  This  beautiful  tree  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  timber 
trees  of  the  first,  class,  whetlier  we  consider  its  orna- 
mental appearance  when  growing,  br  its  uses  when 
felled."  "It  is  superior  to  the  Oak  for  the  making 
tubs  to  hold  liquor,  because  when  seasoned  it  will  not 
shrink  or  swell.  For  smaller  purposes  it  has  its 
superior  advantages.  Poles  of  this  tree  for  Hops  or 
Vines  will  last  longer  than  any  other  ;  and  stakes  of  the 
underwood  will  last  nearly  twice  as  long  as  those  of  any 
oiher  sort."  I  suppose  •'  U.  L.'s"  failure  must  have 
arisen  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  his 
trees  grew.  From  what  I  know  of  this  tree,  if  I  could 
pass  my  life  over  again,  I  would  make  large  plantations 
of  the  beautiful  and  useful  Spanish  Chestnut.  C.  A.  A. 
L'od   Oi-wesiry. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Sap. — Th.e  circulation  of  the 
sap  'in  plants  is  intimately  connected  with  vegetable 
deve'o  ment.  It  is  not  a  mere  botanist's  question,  but 
concerns  the  gardener  iu  a  more  eminent  de- 
gree. The  existence  of  an  upward  current  of 
sap,  is  established.  The  question  is,  do  the  ela- 
torated  materials  out  of  which  the  plant  is  to  build  up 
every  part  of  it«  structure  form  a  descending  current. 
I  would  not  attempt  to  decide  this ;  but  my  own  opinion 
is,  that  it  does  not.  The  apparent  descent  is  the  me- 
chanical action  of  a  dense  fluid-gravitation.  There  are 
so  many  examples,  furnishing  apparent  proof  on  botii 
sides  of  the  question,  that  in  the  present  state  of  bota- 
nical knowledge,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide. 
Two  rlmts  of  Welia  Azedarach  were  growing  in  one 
pot.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  cut  down  one  to  the 
sur  face  of  the  soil.  As  it  was  in  the  spring,  a  protuber- 
ance was  in  a  few  dajs  perceptible  immediately  between 
the  bark  and  alburnum.  This  gradually  increased,  as 
if  to  cover  ti  e  wound  with  new  wood.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  a  bud  was  organised,  which  pro- 
duced, not  a  shoot,  but  a  raceme  of  flowers,  without  a 
leaf.  A  Horee-Chestnut  tree  of  a  foot  in  diameter  was 
cut  down  in  the  winter,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  the 
old  trunk  above  the  collar,  but  no  branch  or  leaf.  In 
the  following  summer  new  wood  was  produced,  rising  in 
a  protuberance  from  between  the  bark  and  the  albur- 
num, and  with  which  it  held  no  connection,  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  both  being  dead  for  more  than  an 
inch  from  the  surface.  As  I  am  interested  in  such 
inquiries,  I  detached  a  portion  of  the  tree  and  preserved 
a  drawing  of  it.  From  the  new  wood  sprang  several 
shoots,  perfect  in  every  part,  and  the  pith  disappeared 
at  the  junction  with  the  wood  from  which  it  sprang. 
This  was  very  confused  in  its  organisation, being  exactly 
similur  to  that  produced  where  a  branch  is  removed  or 
a  trunk  injured.  Now  in  these  two  instances  there 
could  be  no  descent  of  the  sap,  neither  could  the  shoots 
or  flowers  spring  from  pre-organised  buds.  If  there  is 
a  descent  of  the  proper  sap  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
to  its  roots,  why  does  not  the  trunk  of  a  grafted  tree, 
below  the  point  at  which  the  union  takes  place,  assume 
the  character  of  the  part  producing  leaves,  and  in  which 
the  elaboration  of  fluid  is  said  to  take  place  ?  George 
Loveil.  [This  question  has  been  repeatedly  answered.] 
Peas. — I  beg  to  inform  you'that  I  have  had  great 
experience  with  various  new  sorts,  and  that  I  consider 
the  best  three  to  be,  Warner's  Early  Emperor,  Fair- 
beard's  Champion,  and  Ward's  Incomparable.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  not  think  it  strange  that  the  last  of  the 
three  is  mi  old  Pea  with  a  new  name.  I  have  grown  it 
for  10  years,  and  obtained  it  at  Cambridge  in  IS40  with 
the  name  "  Green's  Superb  Tall  Marrow."  I  am  quite 
confident  it  is  the  same  Pea,  and  it  has  peculiarly  good 
qualities  as  a  late  variety.  Clericiis  Rusiicus. 

Straiulerries  succeed  Planfed  on  Onion-beds,  and  by 
this  system  a  season  in  ther  growth  is  saved,  an  im- 


portant point  where  Ian  i  is  scarce  or  bighreuted.  My 
plan  is  as  follows  :  when  I  have  sown  my  Onions 
(broadcast  ia  March),  and  the  beds  are  raked  and 
finished,  I  take  a  line  and  dibble  and  plant  the  Straw- 
berries in  the  usual  way,  regardless  of  the  Onions, 
leaving  2  feet  between  the  rews,  and  18  inches  between 
the  plants  in  the  row.  Both  grow  very  nicely  together, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  beds  free  from 
weeds  and  Strawberry  runners.  When  the  Onions  are 
ripe  and  removed,  the  beds  are  cleaned  and  some  good 
rotten  manure  forked  in  ;  the  plants,  by  this  time,  will 
have  become  well  established,  and  in  a  fit  state  to  pro- 
duce a  full  crop  the  following  season.  If  they  bloom 
the  first  year,  the  flowers  should  be  nipped  off  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  in  order  to  make  j^the  plants  healthy 
and  strong.  An  Economist. 

Rain  which  fell  at  Cobham  Lodge,  Cobham,  Surrey, 
in  1849,  as  measured  by  Howara's  rain  guage  : 

January    inches — 1.44     August      inches— 0-C9 

February 1.47     September  ...    '    ...    2.43 

March        0.88     October      4.70 

April  ...      - 3.15    November 1.00 

May 2,78    DecSmbei- 1.87 

June  0.42  

July 3.6G  24.48 

Ditto  at  Swaffham  Ba'lbeck,  Cambridgeshire 


January  , 

February ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


inches- 

-1.377 

2.410 

0.811 

1.6-53 

2.993 

0..577 

2.039 

August 
September 
October    ... 
November 
December 


.inches— 2.782 

2.856 

2.365 

...     1.135 
2.C60 

23.657 


Ditto  at  Broadhembury,  Devon  : 


..iucfces- 


-3.09 
1..55 
1.49 
3.20 
4.05 
0.68 
2.74 


August 
September... 
October 
November... 
December ... 


inches — 1.47 

...    3.02 

2.27 

'.  '.'.'.  2.79 
...     4.86 


81.21 


January 

February  

March        

April  

May 

June  

July 

Henry  H,  Treby. 

To  make  Skeleton  Nests  for  Canaries  to  Build  on. — 
Get  a  piece  of  wood  turned  so  as  to  fit  exactly  the  inside 
of  a  nest,  then  procure  a  piece  of  soft  cow  hide.  The 
in  sole  leather  or  belly  part  is  the  best,  and  cut  it  to  the 
size  required  ;  put  it  into  warm  water  to  soften,  and  after 
that  place  it  on  the  block,  pulling  it  up  and  stretching 
it  well,  then  tack  it  to  the  block  all  round,  and  rub  the 
creases  in  with  a  round  piece  of  wood  or  bone.  When 
the  creases  are  all  well  smoothed  down,  leave  it  near 
the  fire  to  dry.  After  it  is  dry,  cut  it  round  to  the 
depth  of  2  inches,  put  a  hoop  of  No.  12  wire  round  its 
mouth,  and  bind  it  round  With  a  hazel  binding.  You 
may  ruff  the  inside  and  line  it  if  you  please.  When 
finished  this  nest  has  the  appearance  of  half  a  nut  shell, 
and  canaries  find  much  more  pleasure  in  making  their 
own  neits  when  suppled  wich  proper  nraterials  to  build 
with,  in  the  above  shell  nests,  or  nest  shells,  than  they 
experience  under  any  other  method  of  treatment.  John 
Pell,  Athlone. 

The  Ayeralum  ccelestinum-  is,  I  fear,  a  much 
neglected  plant,  except,  perhaps,  for  bedding  out  pur- 
poses. I  have  this  season  proved  it  to  be  a  valuable 
winter-flowering  conservatory  plant,  its  beautiful  blue 
flowers  forming  a  pretty  contrast  with  those  of  S:ilvia 
splendens,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  &.C.  Being  deficient 
in  winter-blooming  plants  last  autumn,  and  being 
anxious  to  make  up  for  the  loss  as  far  as  possible,  I 
took  up  many  plants  from  the  borders,  and  amongst 
them  A.  coelestinum,  and  potted  them  in  good-sized 
pots.  I  then  placed  them  in  a  shady. situation  for  few 
days,  and  afterwards  put  them  into  a  cool  house, 
removing  ihem  to  tbe  conservatory  as  they  came  into 
bloom.  Previous  to  taking  them  up  from  the  borders, 
I  cut  off  all  the  old  and  crooked  branches,  leaving  only 
those  which  appeared  healthy  and  likely  to  produce  a 
continuous  bloom.  They  are  now  in  full  flower,  and 
have  been  so  for  nearly  three  months  past.  //. 

The  Scarlet  Runner. — Iu  November  of  the  year 
1830,  when  I  was  at  Lord  Canterbury's,  I  saved  a 
number  of  roots  of  Scarlet  Runner,  and  stored  them  in 
moderately  damp  mould  away  from  frost.  These  same 
roots  were  planted  out  in  single  rows,  1  foot  asi:nder, 
some  time  in  March  or  early  in  April,  the  crowns  being 
placed  lialf  an  inch  below  the  surface.  Beans  (Scarlet 
Runners),  were  sown  in  rows  at  the  same  tioie.  The 
transplanted  roots  came  into  bearing  just  one  month 
before  the  sown  seed.  This  afforded  me  a  lesson  which 
I  did  not  forget ;  I  have  had  several  rools  three  j  ears 
old,  but  one  in  patticular  I  grew  for  seven  years,  and 
this  one  I  exhibited  at  the  May  show  at  Chiswick  in 
1834.  Many  were  surprised  to  see  a  Scarlet  Runner 
10  feet  high  full  of  flowers  and  Beans,  the  produce  of  a 
plant  forced  in  a  Vinery.  From  this  little  experiment 
I  would  infer  that  if  cottagers  saved  theu-  roots  in 
autumn,  and  put  them  carefully  by,  they  would  have 
this  valuable  vegetable  a  month  earlier  on  their  tables 
than  they  now  do.  Another  way  of  saving  the  roots  is 
to  leave  them  iu  the  ground  all  winter  ;  but  this  plan  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  the  plants  will  have  exhausted 
the  ground  very  much  during  the  summer,  therefore 
they  should  be  replanted  in  fresh  ground.  I  should 
mention  here  that  if  fine  roots  are  wished  for  in  autumn, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  many  seed  pods  to 
ripen,  as  the  ripening  process  robs  the  roots  of  much  of 
the  returning  and  elaborated  sap.  I  find  another  point 
worth  recording  with  respect  to  dwarf  French  Beans. 
A  few  pans  not  wanted  for  potting  were  by  chauce 
placed  out  in  a  corner  ;  this  was  in  the  beginning  of 
April ;  they  had  been  nearly  killed  by  frost  and  red 
spider,  &c.  ;  ground  was  prepared  for  them  on  a  south 
border,  the  plants  before  planting  were  dipped  in  strong 
brimstone  water,  in  case  any  spider  should  be  alive 
on  them  ;  two  rows  were   planted,  and  two  rows  were 


sown  with  the  early  Duo  Beans,  the  transplanted  ones 
looked  badly  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  but  almost  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  grow  they  showed  blossom,  and  came  into 
bearing  three  weeks  before  those  from  seed.  This  was 
in  a  warm  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  belonging 
to  the  under  secretary  of  war.  James  Cuthill,  florist, 
Camberwell.  [Care  must  be  taken  that  these  roots  are 
not  eaten.     They  are  poisonous.] 

Begonitts — B.  manicata,  like  other  Begonias,  is  a 
very  desirable  plant,  on  account  of  its  flowering  in 
winter.  I  have  several  specimens  of  it  now  beautifully 
in  flower,  one  more  especially  is  a  complete  garland, 
bearing  upwards  of  100  spikes  ;  this  plant  is  about  three 
years  old.  The  merits,  too,  of  Begonia  fuchsioides 
cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out ;  for  it  is  nearly  always 
in  flower.  I  have  plants  of  it  here  in  beautiful  bloom, 
and  they  have  been  in  the  same  condition  ever  since 
last  summer ;  two  of  them  stand  above  C  feet  high. 
B.  nitida  and  B.  insignis  are  very  desirable  plants  oa 
this  account,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  C. 
Ht-wson,  Newtoyi'house. 

The  Forcing  of  the  common  Laburnum,  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  conservatory  during  winter,  is  not  so  much 
practised  as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  most  desirable  plant 
for  this  purpose.  I  have  three  plants  of  it  iu  beautiful 
bloom,  one  of  them  bearing  about  150  racemes  of 
flowers.  The  pl,\nts  are  young,  and  about  4  feet  in 
height,  dwarf  standards.   C.  Hewson,  Newlon-house. 

Vipers. — The  fact  of  vipers  casting  their  skins  in 
an  inverted  state,  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  the 
inspection  of  one  which  has  recently  come  into  my  pos- 
session, obtained  from  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London. 
It  was  shed  by  a  Cobra  capello,  and  is  47  inches  in  length, 
and  6  inches  in  circumference  in  the  largest  part.  The 
markings  on  it  present  a  most  beautiful  appearance, 
and  it  does  not  present  a  fracture  of  any  description. 
The  delicate  scale  that  covered  the  eyes,  appearing  con- 
cave on  the  outside,  will  decide  the  manner  in  which 
the  reptile  discharged  his  cast  garment  from  his  body. 
E.  M.  B.,  Brighton,  January  31. 

Johnson^s  Gardeners'  Almanack.  —  It  is  curious  to 
observe  tlie  various  errors  which  creep  into  books, 
written  by  those  who  profess  to  he  masters  of  the  sub- 
jects oa  which  they  address  the  public.  Thus  Johnson, 
in  his  "  Gardeners' Almanack  "  for  the  present  year, 
gravely  states,  at  page  22.  that  by  planting  Cabbages 
3  feet  "apart,  there  will  be  7400  required  to  plant  an 
acre.  Now  as  Cabbages  standing  3  feet  apart,  will 
occupy  each  9  square  feet,  or  1  yard  ;  it  follows,  there 
being  4840  such  yards  in  an  acre,  that  the  writer's 
imagination  has  added  2560  Cabbages  to  the  quantity 
an  acre  will  really  contain  \  A.  B. 

Mistletoe  on  the  Oah. — Some  time  ago  there  was  a 
good  deal  said  on  this  subject.  A  few  years  since  fire 
bunches  of  it  grew  on  an  Oak  in  Saint  Dials'  farm, 
in  the  parish  of  Monmouth.  This  Oak  was  of  the 
peduneulata  or  Robur  kind  ;  and  although  its 
branches  were  intertwined  with  those  of  other  Oaka 
of  the  same  sort,  the  Mistletoe  confined  itself  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts^of  the  same  tree,  and  would  not  travel  be- 
yond it.  As'  the  mosses  which  grow  on  the  pedunculats 
i  Oak  are  very  different  from  those  which  live  on  the  ses- 
siliflora  in  this  district,  I  think  it  right  to  name  the  kind 
of  tree  which  carried  the  Mistletoe.  This  was  the  only 
instance  in  which  I  ever  noticed  this  parasite  on  the 
Oak.   U.  L. 


Botanical  of  Edi>biiegh,  Jan.  14. — Professor  Flem- 
ing in  the  Chair.  Specimens  were  exhibi'ed  from  Lieu- 
tenant  Robert  Maclagan  of  Sorinjan  tulk  and  Sorinjaa 
sheeren,  being  the  corms  of  Indian  species  of  Col- 
chicum,  which  are  used  as  cures  in  rheumatism  ;  also,  a 
peculiar  root,  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Kalee- 
kootkee,  and  used  by  the  Hakeems  in  nervous  diseases. 
Mr.  M'Nab  exhibited  the  flowering  rachis,  with  terminal 
bracts  of  the  red-fruited  variety  of  Musa  sapientum,  or 
Banana.  The  fruiting  plant  was  14  feet  6  inches  ia 
height  above  the  tub,  exclusive  of  its  leaves,  which  were 
10  feet  long  and  2  feet  6  inches  broad  ;  the  stem  was 
35  inches  in  circumference  at  its  base.  The  weight  of 
the  head  of  fruit,  when  in  its  perfect  state,  was  estimated 
at  from  75  lbs.  to  80  lbs.  The  plant  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  cultivation,  and  also  one  of  the  most  prolific, 
the  fruit  ripening  successively  over  a  period  of  two 
months.  The  following  papers  were  read  : — 1.  Notice 
of  some  of  the  rare  plants  observed  m  Orkney  during 
tbe  eammer  of  1849.  By  J.  T.  Syme,  Esq.  2.  On  the 
Embryogeny  of  Hippuris  vulgaria.  By  J.  S.  Sanderson, 
Esq.  3.  Account  of  an  excursion  from  Simla  to  the 
Burenda  Pass,  and  other  parts  of  the  Himalaya  in  July 
and  August,  1847.  By  Lieutenant  R.  Maclagan,  Bengal 
Engineers. 


Grarden  Memoranda. 

Messrs.  Henderson's  Ncrsert,  Pine-apple  Place. 
—The  show-house  here  is  gay  with  Hyacinths,  Narcis- 
sus, Tulips,  Crocuses,  Single-fringed  Chinese  Primroses 
ot  the  white  and  pink  kinds,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias  in 
great  variety  and  perfection,  Indian  Azaleas,  Camelliaa, 
Spring  Heaths,  as  regerminans,  gracilis,  Willmorei, 
&c. ;  Kalmia  glauca,  Rhodora  canadensis,  the  yellow- 
flowered  Linum  trigynum.  Fairy  Roses,  Persian  Lilacs, 
Acacias,  such  as  armata  and  juniperina,  and  various 
plants,  which,  by  a  little  forcing,  prove  ornamental  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  In  the  stove  were  one  or  two 
varieties  of  Hippeastrum  aulicum,  the  last  of  a  fine 
display  of  this  showy  Amarylhd,  than  which  few 
things  are  more  handsome  during  winter,  and  by  a 
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it    may    be     had    in    flower    for  i  still  in  possesssioa  of  but  one  species,  and  that  perhaps 
aiiccessioa.     The   dark    variety  of   one  with  which  he  was  previously  familiar.     To  effect 


little    management 

several   mouths   in 

Barbacenia  squamata  was  in  bloom  here,  in  company  !  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  separate  each  Number  into 

with  the  pretty  white-flowered  Oldenlaudia  Deppeana, !  two  distinct  parts.    In  the  First  Part  will  be  found  Three 

which  keeps  in  blossom  the  whole  winter  through,  and    Coloured  Plates  of  Plants,  which  from  their  beauty  or 


Bilbergia  zebriua,  whose  beauty  consists  in  the  large 
pink  floral  leaves  rather  than  in  tlie  little  greenish- 
yellow  flowers,  was  just  going  out  of  bloom.  It  gene- 
rally flowers  here  twice  a  year  —  in  spring  and  in 
autumn.  In  the  Heathery  we  noticed  a  good  plant  of 
the  rose-coloured  Indian  Daphne  (D.  indica  rubra), 
whose  fragr.ince  perfumed  tlie  whole  house.  This  is 
one  of  thosj  plants  which  everybody  might  cultivate 
who  possesses  a  cool  greenhouse,  for  it  is  as  easily 
managed  as  a  Camellia,  and  its  sweet  scent  will  be  sure 
to  render  it  an  universal  favourite.  Some  small  plants 
of  it,  apparently  ne\\'ly  grafted,  forniiug,  as  it  were, 
little  bouquets  of  'pink  flowers  backed  up  by  some  half 
dozen  bright  green  leaves,  were  very  attractive. 

In  the  specimen  house  there  were  some  admirable 
examples  ot  the  different  varieties  of  double  Chinese 
Primrose,  viz  ,  the  purple,  white,  aud  fringed  white — the 
latter  having  an  agreeable  tinge  of  blush  in  it.  Than 
the?e  we  have  seldom  seen  better  or  more  graceful 
speoiraens  of  this  fine  winter  flower.  Oue  of  the  double 
red  measured  upwards  of  two  feet  across,  and,  although 
insufficiently  in  blooai,  it  had  130  fully  expanded 
blossoms  on  it,  of  large  size  and  fine  colour.  The  Letter 
is  obtained  by  keeping  the  plants  in  a  cool  well  aired 
house.  It  was  in  a  14-ineh  pot  by  9  inches  deep,  and 
had  been  grown  in  about  equal  parts  of  fibry  loain  and 
flaky  leaf-mould,  mixed  with  a  little  sand.     Our  wood- 


cut will  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  well 
grown  specimen  of  one  of  the  white-flowered  kinds  ;  the 
red  sort  is  more  diffuse  and  gr.iceful  in  habit.  The  way 
in  which  these  plants  are  cultivated  here  is  to  strike 
them  from  cuttings  in  spring, keep  them  growing  slowly 
_  till  August,  when  they  are  liberally  shifced  and  more 
generously  treated,  and  they  blossom  about  Christmas. 
After  they  have  done  flowering  ihey  are  placed  near  the 
glass,  and  kept  rather  dry  aud  cool,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  season  of  rest,  till  the  beginning  of  August,  when 
they  are  repotted,  their  branches  spread  out,  and  pegged 
down  ;  and  under  this  kind  of  management  they  blossom 
in  the  secoiiil  year,  in  the  mauuer  above  described, 
beginning  about  Christmas,  and  coutinuing  on  in  per- 
fection till  the  following  May.  The  old  plants  are 
thrown  away  after  they  have  bloomed  the  second  year, 
and  their  places  are  supplied  by  one-year-old  plants. 
The  latter  are  allowed  to  blossom  the  first  season,  but 
they  are  not  so  large  and  fine  as  they  are  the  second 
year.  In  the  same  house  were  Hovea  pungens  major, 
a  kind  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  deep  purple  colour  ; 
but  difficult  to  cultivate  ;  a  good  specimen  of  Mirbelia 
grandiflora  ;  Styphelia  tubiflora,  which  has  been  in 
flower  all  the  winter  ;  Bossifoa  lenticularia  ;  the  varieiy 
of  Corrtea  called  "  Brilliant  ; "  and  last  though  not 
least,  Eriostemon  intermedium,  one  of  the  beat  of  all 
greenhouse  shrubs.  Among  the  Orchids,  which  were  in 
excellent  health,  there  were  in  flower  Phali?enopsis 
amabilis  and  grandiflora,  Phaius  Wallichii,  Odonto- 
glossum  pulchellum,  some  Oncids,  and  Dendrobes. 


Paxlon's  Flower  Garden  for  March.    By  John  Lindley 

and  Joseph  Paxton,    London:  Bradbury  and  Evans. 
The  following  memorandum  published  with  the  first 
Number  of  this  new  periodical  explains  the  authors' 
views  : 

"  The  design  of  the  work  now  offered  to  the  public  is 
to  supply,  in  Monthly  Parts,  as  full  an  account  of  all  the 
new  and  remarkable  plants  introduced  into  cultivation 
as  is  necessary  to  the  gardener,  and  as  the  price  and 
extent  of  a  periodical  will  permit.  The  history  of  such 
plants  will  be  sought  ia  the  Botanical  Works  published 
on  the  Continent,  to  which  English  cultivators  have  little 
access,  as  well  as  in  those  of  our  own  country,  and  in 
the  Gardens  or  Herbaria  from  which  they  are  derived. 
It  ia  expected  that  by  this  means  the  English  reader 
will  be  able  by  degrees,  by  mere  reference  to  the 
indexes  of  matter  which  will  accompany  each  Number, 
to  ascertain  the  real  horticultural  value  of  jhe  number- 
less BO-called  novelties  with  which  the;  lists  of  dealers 
are  crowded.  The  infinite  number  of  double  names, 
which  botanists  call  synonymes,  but  which  in  common 
parlance  are  termed  aliases,  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be 
gradually  referred  to  their  true  denomination,  and  the 
purchaser  thus  be  spared  the  mortification  of  finding 
that  after  procuring  half  a  dozen  different  names  he  is 


remarkable  tints  especially  demand  this  expensive  style 
of  illustration.  Here  it  is  uot  proposed  to  introduce 
any  species  which  can  be  as  well  represented  without 
colour  ;  by  which  means  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of 
Botanical  periodicals  will  be  saved  for  the  purpose 
of  being  applied  to  the  embellishment  of  the  Second 
Part.  Nor  will  the  public  be  in  any  respect  a  loser  by 
this  arrangement,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than 
three  really  fine  New  Plants  appear  in  a  month  in  this 
country,  on  an  average.  The  title  of  the  Second  Part, 
'  Gleanings  and  Original  Memoranda,'  fully  explains  its 
purpose.  It  will  consist  of  Notices,  long  or  short, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  of  as  many 
plants  published  in  contemporary  publicatioua,  or  ob- 
served by  the  authors,  aa  can  be  enumerated  in  eight 
or  ten  pages.  Unimportant  species  will  be  merely 
mentioned  ;  those  of  higher  interest  will  be  described  at 
greater  length  :  and  of  the  most  remarkable  there  will 
be  introduced  Woodcuts,  in  which  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  combine  accurate  representations  with  some 
pictorial  effect.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  [is  to 
introduce  into  the  present  number  an  account  of  35 
species,  of  which  1 1  are  figured.  Supposing  each 
number  to  contain  a  similar  amount  of  species,  a  yearly 
volume  will  include  420  accounts  of  plants,  of  which 
132  will  be  illustrated  ;  by  far  the  largest  number  yet 
comprehended  in  any  Scientific  English  Botanical 
Periodical. 

"  In  the  selection  of  species  for  full  iilustration,  it  is 
intended  to  divide  the  plants  as  nearly  as  possible  be- 
tween Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  Plants  ;  so  that 
each  department  of  the  Flower  Garden  may  be  equally 
cared  for.  The  editors,  however,  anticipate  some  occa- 
sional difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  part  of  their  plan, 
in  consequence  of  the  much  larger  number  of  novelties 
annually  introduced  to  the  hothouse  and  greenhouse 
than  to  the  open  borders.  In  the  present  Number  the 
species  figured  are.  Stove  three,  Greenhouse  two,  aud 
Hardy  six.  On  no  occasion  will  there  be  more  than 
one  coloured  Orchid  in  each  Nusiber. 

"  Since  this  work  is  intended  for  English  readers,  the 
English  language  will  be  adopted,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
all  familiar  names  and  descriptions.  English  names  of 
the  plants  represented  in  the  coloured  plates  will  be 
given  in  preference  to  technical  Latin  ones,  in  the  hope 
that  by  degrees  the  ear  may  be  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  dwelling  upon  sounds,  which,  even  to  the 
learned,  are  often  harsh  and  unpleasant.  There  seems 
to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  system  of  talking  Greeli 
and  Latin,  without  understanding  it,  may  not  be 
banished  from  familiar  Natural  History.  At  the  same 
time,  for  the  convenience  of  Foreign  Naturalists,  and  of 
those  who  prefer  technical  to  familiar  words,  the  names 
employed  in  strict  science  are  also  given,  and  the  dis- 
tinctivu  characters  of  the  species  are  added  in  Latin. 

'•  The  Proprietors  also  wish  to  state,  that  in  order  to 
spare  their  Subscribers  the  necessity  of  continuing  to 
purchase  a  book  of  this  nature  for  an  unlimited  series 
of  years,  and  of  thus  incurring  an  expense  of  unknown 
amount,  it  is  intended  absolutely  to  terminate  the  pre- 
sent work  with  the  tenth  volume.  But  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  present  work  it  is  intended  that  another, 
with  a  new  title  but  upon  a  similar  plan,  shall  imme- 
diately succeed  it  ;  so  that  those  who  may  wish  to  ex- 
tend their  subscription  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  while  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  discon- 
tinuing their  purchase  will  be  in  the  possession  of  a 
complete  work.  In  this  way  the  necessity  of  breaking 
up  a  periodical  into  what  are  called  series,  or  new 
issues — which  are  merely  thin  disguises,  intended  to 
conceal  the  purchase  of  fragments  of  a  work — will  be 
entirely  avoided." 

Personal  considerations  'prevent  our  adding  any  re- 
marks of  our  own,  except  that  the  coloured  figures  con- 
sist of  Drummond's  Side-saddle  Flower  (.Sarracennia 
Drummondi),  the  glittering  gland-bearing  Trumpet- 
flower  {Adenocalymna  Tiilidum),  and  Walker's  Cattleya 
{Cattleya  fValkeriana),  which,  together  with  a  pic- 
torial title-page,  confirm  the  opinion  entertained  of 
M.  Constans'  talents.  The  woodcuta  represent  Aris- 
tolochia  picta,  the  fine  new  Berberries  called  loxensis, 
Darwinii,  iinctoria  and  japonica,  Grammanlhes  gen- 
tianoidesj  Spir(jEa  deciimhens,&nd  Calandrinia  umbellata. 


especially  those  that  relate  to  the  saving  of  land,  dura- 
bility, and  economy  of  first  erection,  are  invulnerable  • 
and  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  Mr.  Young's 
treatise  will  be  the  aid  which  its  numerous  illustrations 
afford  to  country  gentlemen,  in  enabling  them  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  fencing  or  gates  most  eligible  for  their 
requu'ements.  Ti-.e  prices,  too,  of  all  the  forms  of  fences, 
gates,  bridges,  &c. ,  are  given  in  the  catalogue  an- 
nexed to  the  work — an  important  item,  by  which  gentle- 
men, however  remote,  can  ascertain  to  a  shilling  the 
expense  of  any  work  he  may  contemplate  having  exe- 
cuted, before  he  begins  operations.  On  these,  as  well 
as  on  other  grounds,  we  consider  that  Mr.  Young's 
treatise  will  prove  of  much  service  to  all  landed  pro- 
prietors. R.  G. 

The  Catalogue  of  Seeds  sold  by  J.  C.  Wheeler  and 
Co.,  Gloucester,  appears  to  us  to  deserve  notice,  because 
of  the  stand  which  its  authors  make,  in  common  with  our- 
selves and  others,  against  the  useless  incomprehensible 
seed,Iists  of  the  day.  In  this,  as  in  all  matters  of  taste,  there 
will  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  quality 
of  varieties  ;  yet  the  mass  of  buyers,  who  have  no 
fancies,  but  who  dislike  being  perplexed,  and  are  satisfied 
with  what  is  excellent,  will  greatly  prefer  a  short,  select 
seed  list  to  an  interminable  lab^rinth  of  names,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  represent  nonentities,  or  rubbish. 
Messrs.  Wheeler's  little  book  will  do  something  to 
satisfy  their  expectations. 


Miscellaneous, 

Death  of  Mr.  Scott,  gr.  to  Charles  Barclay,  Esq.,  of 
Bury  Hill,  Dorking.—  We  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  this  intelligent  .and  excellent  gardener,  which  took 
place  on  the  22d  ult.  Some  mouths  before  his  decease 
he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  so  uufitted  him  for 
business  that  he  had  to  leave  Mr.  Barclay's  service, 
after  he  had  lived  with  him  nearly  20  years.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  was  apoplexy.  Mr.  Scott  bore 
an  excellent  character  and  was  much  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Sale  of  Orchids. — A  small  importation,  from  central 
India,  was  sold  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Stevens,  at  the 
following  prices  : — Dendrobium  Devonianum,  from  \l. 
to  21.  2s.  :  Ccelogyne  maculata,  a  new  kind,  with  flowers 
as  large  as  C,  Waliichiana,  white  and  yellow,  with 
large  blotches  of  crimson  purple  on  the  lip,  from  2L  to 
3/.  ;  the  rare  Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum,  from  21, 
to  3/.  ;  a  large  mass  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  5/.  10s.  ; 
smaller  examples  of  the  same,  from  1/.  to  51.  ;  C.  Wal- 
lichiana,  from  21.  10s.  to  61.  10s. ;  Dendrobium  Far- 
merri.  from  21.  to  il.  10s  ;  D.  Dalhousiannm,  from 
II.  18s.  to  21.  is.  ;  D.  Griffithianum,  from  2/.  to  4/.  10s.; 
D.  Paxtonii,  from  21.  10s.  to  il.  5s. ;  D.  Gibsonii, 
U.  10s.  ;  "a  new  species  of  Ccelogyne,"  from  21.  10s. 
to  il.  ;  ditto  Cymbidium,  from  11.  to  21,  There  were 
in  all  232  lots. 


A  Short  Treatise  on  the  System  of  Wire  Fencing, 
Gates,  i^c.  With  explanatory  Copper-plate  En- 
gravings. By  C.  D.  Young.  Burness,  Edinburgh. 
The  volume  before  us,  although  in  some  measure  ex- 
planatory of  the  various  articles  manufactured  by  the  emi- 
nent firm  of  which  Mr.  Young  is  a  partner,  enters  into  the 
history,  adaptation,  and  qualities  of  the  subjects  repre- 
sented by  the  illustrations.  Mr.  Young  treats  at  length 
on  the  universal  application  of  wire  fencing  in  the 
arrangement  of  park  and  garden  scenery.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  lie  of  iron  fencing  in  the  division 
of  grounds,  and  in  protecting  masses  of  trees,  is  a  very 
great  improvement  in  a'pictorial  point  of  view,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  practice  of  protection  "by  means  of 
hedges  and  ha-has  or  stone  walls.  Cases,  however, 
occur,  in  the  vicinity  of  almost  every  mansion  of  any 
pretensions,  in  which  we  would  by  no  means  employ 
wire  fencing,  as  for  instance  in  gardens  of  an  orna- 
mental kind  ;  propriety  and  good  taste  would  suggest 
something  different.  Therefore  Mr.  Young's  views  and 
ours  are  at  issue  on  this  point.     Many  of  his  arguments. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

CFor  the  e?isuin(j  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Plants  in  general  are  now  about  to  commence  their 
new  growth,  and  with  the  gradually  increasing  light  will 
require  a  proportionate  increase  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Encourage  their  healthy  development  by  sufficient  room, 
and  by  placing  them  as  ne?.r  the  glass  as  circumstances 
will  allow.  Admit  sufficient  air  at  all  times  to  ensure  a 
circulation,  and  as  much  more  as  the  weather  renders 
necessary,  but  carefully  avoid  cold  currents  during  the 
growing  season.  In  repotting,  be  guided  more  by  the 
state  of  the  roots  than  by  the  tops,  as  the  latter,  when 
exposed  to  a  disproportionate  heat,  are  liable  to  start 
into  growth  without  the  roots  progressing  in  a  corre- 
sponding ratio,  and  they  are  therefore  not  so  well  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  the  new  soil  as  those  whose 
roots  are  in  motion  ;  these  last  may  be  repotted  with 
safety  and  propriety,  and  when  the  plants  are  passing 
through  your  hands  for  this  purpose,  let  everything 
needful  in  the  way  of  pruning,  tying,  or  freeing  them 
i'rom  insects  be  done  at  once,  that  your  work  may  pro- 
gress in  the  most  economical  manner.  Before  any 
plant  is  potted  the  state  of  the  soil  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  if  the  ball  is  dry  it  should  be  soaked  ia 
a  pail  of  water,  not  too  cold  ;  after  which  it  should 
stand  long  enough  to  allow  the  superfluous  moisture  to 
drain  away.  A  sowing  should  now  be  made  of  Thun- 
bergias,  IpoGDceis,  and  other  stove  annuals  required  for 
the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  in  summer  and 
autumn  ;  the  two  first,  with  others  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, should  be  sown  in  three-inch  pots,  two 
seeds  in  each,  and  the  rest  in  ordinary  seed- 
pans  ;  the  whole  should  be  plunged  in  a  hotbed, 
and  shaded  till  they  make  their  appearance  above 
ground.  As  the  majority  of  plant  hou.=es  are  better 
adapted  for  small  aud  moderate  sized  plants  than  for 
large  ones,  and  as  the  same  description  of  plants  are 
most  generally  useful  for  placing  in  ornamental  China 
vases  in  the  drawing  room,  &c.,  it  is  important  that,  at 
this  season,  a  young  stock  be  raised  of  all  the  choice 
things  which  are  ornamental  and  interesting  as  small 
plants.  And  this  matter  should  be  particularly  attended 
to  with  reference  to  such  as  will  be  useful  next  winter  ; 
of  a  few  of  these  we  subjoin  a  list.  Euphorbia  fulgens, 
Gesnera  elongata,  Manettia  bicolor.  Begonia  nitida  and 
B,  iusignis,  Abutilon  veuosum,  Poiosettias,  Polygalas, 
Francisceas,  Tremandra  venieillata,  and  T.  Hugelii, 
&c.  Such  well-km  wn  favourites  as  Chrysanthemums, 
Ciuerarifis,  Primulas,  &c  ,  will  suggest  themselves  to 
every  mind.  AH  plants  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  stock  should  bo  propagated  as  soon  as  they 
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make  shoots  fit  for  the  purpose  ;  these  should  be 
■watched  and  slipped  off  with  a  heel,  when  2  or  3  inches 
long,  as  they  will  strike  with  great  facility  in  that 
stage.  The  most  suitable  circumstances  are,  a  tem- 
perature resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  that  in  which 
they  have  been  grown  ;  taking  care  to  keep  them  close, 
to  shade  them  from  sunshine,  aud  to  guard  against 
damp,  or  excessive  dryness. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT, 

ViNEKiES. — It  is  too  common  a  practice  to  crop  Vines 

to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  able  to  bear.     It  is 

thought  that  by  leaving  rather  more  than  enough,  even 

Ihough  some  of  them  do  shank,  the  greatest  possible 

weight  of  good  fruit  will  be  obtained.  This  is  of  course  [  of  flowers.  To  the  amateur  who  exhibits,  this  is  a  most 
a  great  mistake,  as  the  portion  of  fruit  which  does  not '  critical  and  interesting  period  ;  for  as  it  rises,  should  a 
come  to  perfection  has  exhausted  a  considerable  pro-  I  frost  occur,  a  check  inevitably  takes  place.  To  guard 
portion  of  the  strength  of  the  plants  to  no  purpose  ;  against  this,  as  soon  as  the  formation  of  the  buds  is  per- 
besides  which,  their  entire  energy  is  monopolised  by  the  ceptible,  a  careful  covering  of  the  frames  is  requisite, 
fruit,  and  thus  no  stored  up  accumulation  can  be  made  |  for  we  have,  during  a  series  of  years  that  we  have  culti- 
to  furnish  the  future  crop.  This  evil  should  be  pre-  i  vated  this  beautiful  spring  flower,  known  the  wliole 
vented  by  reducing  the  bunches  to  a  number  consistent  stock  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  a  casual  neglect. 
with  the  present  aud  future  strength  of  the  plants.  In  Every  one  knows  that  in  windy  and  frosty  weather,  the 
the  fiist  place,  the  spurs  should  be  limited  to  a  number  ,  lights  should  be  kept  on  the  frames,  but  we  would  advise 
which  will  allow  of  their  leaves  being  freely  exposed  to  '  that  when  they  are  of  wood  and  easily  moved,  that,  at 
theinfluence  of  the  sua  and  air  ;  and  of  this  number  the  end  of  this  week,  a  brick  should  be  placed  under 
DOt  more  than  half  should  be  allowed  to  produce  fruit  each  corner,  so  that,  though  the  lights  are  down,  a  free 
this  year  ;  nor  should  any  one  of  these  be  allowed  to  [  circulation  of  air  should  take  place  ;  in  fact,  both  for 
mature  more  than  one  bunch.  The  remaining  half  i  Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas,  this  is  a  sinf  gvanon.  In 
of  the   spurs  ought   to   be  confined   to  making   wood  |  Carnations   and   Picotees    we   would   pot   off  if    the 


With  these  may  be  mentioned  Lobelia  Eriuus  compaeta  I  Bobnt  Clat  :  J  W  B.  This  ia  the  surface  soil  of  heavy  land, 
alba,  which  makes  a  nice  dwarf  bed  if  planted  thickly. 
Get  the  fancy  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  as  strong  and 
bushy  as  possible,  previous  to  planting  out,  so  that  they 
may  begin  to  bloom  evenly.  They  all  flower  iu  such 
abuudance  that  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  continuing 
to  make  a  good  display  throughout  the  season,  particu- 
larly if  the  soil  is  light.  Sandy  peat,  a  little  loam,  and 
leaf-mould  suit  them  best. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
The  beautiful,  the  sweetscented  Auricula  first  claims 
our  attention.     They  are  now  moving,  and  every  day 
the  foliage  appears  to  freshen.     Then   comes  the  truss 
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for  next  jear's  crop.  Weak  spurs  which  are  not 
to  produce  fruit  this  season  should  be  encouraged, 
iy  allowing  them  to  produce  six  or  eight  leaves  before 
they  are  stopped  ;  this  practice  will  be  particularly  use- 
ful with  Vines  which  are  weakly  from  excessive  cropping 
'last  year,  or  from  other  causes.  To  expose  the  foliage 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  action  of  light,  the  spur 

-shoots  should  be  tied  at  right  angles  with  the  main  rods. 
Any  plants  iu  pots,  under  the  Vines,  will  by  this  be 
much  shaded  ;  but  if  good  Grapes  be  the  chief  object, 

..ether  considerations  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  whatever  is  necessary  for  their  perfect  develup- 

.  ment.      Peaches.  —  In  disbudding  Peach  trees   it   is 

-  desirable  to  retain  as  many  of  the  side  or  even  fore- 
right  shoots  as  will  fill  with  leaves  any  parts  of  the  tree 
which  would  otherwise  be  bare  ;  all  the  young  shoots 
so  retained,  with  the  exception  of  those  required  for 
laying  in,  should  be  stoppetf  above  the  third  leaf,  as  in  j  V^'  . 
spurring.  By  this  means  the  appearance  of  the  trees 
will  be  improved,  and  a  supply  of  fruit-bearing  spurs 
secured,  where  there  would  otherwise  be  nothing  but 
naked  wood  ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  be  fouud  necessary, 
they  will  be  available  for  the  production  of  young  wood 
to  fill  up  where  old  worn-out  branches  have  been 
removed.  We  have  generally  found  the  largest  and 
jiDest  fruit  in  our  Peach-houses  upon  these  spurs ;  and 
sometimes  on  those  situated  very  near  the  main  stem 
of  the  tree.  This  is  a  new  idea  in  Peacti  management, 
and  it  is  one  that  when  once  known  will  be  readily 
adopted  in  all  fan  trained  trees.  Constant  attention 
must  be  paid  to  tying  in  the  young  shoots  nearly 
parallel  with  those  they  proceed  from,  as  much  of  the 
feeauty  of  fan-trained  fruit  trees  depends  on  early  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 

FLOWER  G.4RDEN"  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
If  the  soil  of  any  of  the  beds  or  clumps  for  masses 
has  not  been  prepared   for   its  summer  occupants,  it 
:  should  be  immediately  done.     Where  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  plants  is  grown  successively  in  the  same  beds, 
it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  whole,  or  a  large  portion 
of  the  old  soil,  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  to  fill  up 
-v/ith   new   materiil.      For   some   plants,   however,   as 
scarlet  Pelargoniums,  this  practice  would  he  injurious, 
unless  the  soil  were  very  poor,  for  they  generally  grow 
too  luxuriantly.     Many  mass  plants,    however,    parti- 
cularly annuals,  take  more  from  the  soil  than  can  be 
supplied    to    it  in  a  moderate  top-dressing.     Where  a 
certain  kind  of  plant  suits  a  particular  situation,  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  placing  it  there  every  year,  pro- 
vided the  soil  is  frequently  renewed.     Pay  extra  atten- 
tion to  the  propagation  of  the  more  excellent  bedding 
plants,  preferring  those  which  combine  a  compact  habit 
and  hardy  constitution  with  a  decided  colour.     Dwarf, 
compact,  blue  beds  will  be  best  furnished  by  the  dif. 
ferent  varieties  which  have    originated   from    Lobelia 
gracilis ;    they  are   increased   with    great   facility   by 
cuttings  or  seeds  ;    the  latter  should  be  sown  imme- 
diately in  boxes  or  pans,  and  pricked  out  into  a  frame 
of  soil,  as    soon   as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle. 
The  best  variety  is  the  L.  Erinus  compaeta  grandiflora, 
than   which  a  more   beautiful  plant   for    dwarf    dense 
masses  of  a  deep  blue  or  violet  colour  does  not  exist. 
For  a  taller  bed  of  pale  blue  the  Ageratum  mexicanum 
is  not  surpassed  ;  and  iu  damp  situations,  where  many 
other  thiags  would  prove  a  failure,  nothing  surpasses 
the  late-floweriog  Forget-me-not  ( Myosotis  acorpioides). 
Verbenas  will  supply  beds  of  all  shades  and   colours 
except  yellow  and  good  blue,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
the  varieties  iu  cultivation   are  too  diffuse  in   habit  to 
make   compact   effective   beds.      These   are  plants   of 
which  gardeners  are  very  liable  to  get  too  luauy  varie- 
ties ;  if  about  a  dozen  of  the  most  distinct,  free-flowering, 
compact,  growing  kinds  are  selected,  the  rest  may  be 
very  conveniently  discarded.      White  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  colours  to  do  satisfactorily  ;  of  flowering  plants 
for  this  purpose.  Verbena  Mount  Blanc  is  one  of  the 
best ;  and  viest  to  this,  we  may  mention,  the  varieties 
of  Pelargoniums  with  variegated  leaves,  or  the  variegated 
Alyssum  ;  the  latter  planted  thickly  answers  the  purpose 
very  well,  as  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  both  white. 


weather  is  suitable  ;  and  now  let  us  advise  those  who 
are  really  fond  of  a  first-rate  Picotee  to  get  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Lorina,  and  some  few  others  that  are 
offered  by  first-rate  cultivators.  We  are  sure  their 
money  will  he  well  laid  out,  and  their  satisfaction  great. 
These  flowers  are  fashionable,  and  well  they  may  be, 
combining  as  they  do  beauty,  symmetry,  and  fragrance. 
Dahlias,  Pinks,  &c  ,  next  week. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  winter  covering  should  now  be  removed  from 
Figs  and"Vines  on  outside  walls,  and  the  trees  should 
be  retrained  ;  but,  as  entire  exposure  will  be  too  much 
at  first,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  slightly  with  ever- 
greens, or  let  down  a  canvas  in  front  of  the  walls  during 
night,  especially  in  cold  localities.  As  the  Apricots  on 
fined  walls  are  coming  into  blossom,  it  will  be  well  to  go 
over  them,  to  see  that  the  winter  covering  of  branches 
hang  so  thickly  in  any  place  as  to  form  a 
serious  ob.-truction  to  the  sun's  rays.  A  litlle  labour 
will  be  well  expended  in  going  over  the  Apples,  Pears, 
&c.,  painting  them  over  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  sulphur, 
and  tobacco  liquid,  with  as  much  soot  added  as  will 
take  away  the  glaring  colour  of  the  lime.  This  will 
destroy  lichens  and  mosses,  as  well  as  any  insects  which 
may  be  about  the  branches  ;  and  as  the  genial  spriug 
weather  will  soon  cause  these  depredators  to  creep 
forth,  this  is  an  excellent  time  for  the  operation. 


state  of  tlie  Weatlier  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  23, 1550, 
as  observed  at  the  Honicnltural  Garden,  Cijiswick. 


Moon't 
Age. 


Hax. 


30.316 
30.305 
30.259 
30.155 
30.^74 
30.2  ii 
30.;02 

30.305 


Uln. 


30.-:5 1 
30.-236 
30.275 
30.149 
30.3  2S 
30.174 
30.141 

30.251 


THKB^OMETSa. 


Max. ,  Mm.   Mean 


.50  1 


32 

-14.0 

33 

37.5 

3(i 

4-2.0 

311 

40.0 

'.'- 

39.1 

37 

44.5 

31. S 

41.0 

NW. 

S.W. 

li. 
S.W. 
S.E. 

E. 


■j-2— Overcaet;  cloudy  and  fiae;  clear;  alight  frost. 

2i— Overcvat;   fine;  ovfrcast. 

•24 — Overcaet  ibroni^bout, 

2>  — Ft'K^y;  overcast  ai  night, 

2o — Focgy  ;  overcast ;  clear, 

26  — Foggy;  Teryfius;  clear;  f.osry. 

23— toi;gy;  hazy  ihrouKhoQt. 

;3ieau  lemperaiure  of  the  week^  equal  to  the  average. 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Cbiswick  dnnop:  the  last  24  years,  lor  ihe 
euBUiDg  week,  ending  March  9,  13-tO. 


Sunday  3 

lino. 

Tuea 

^Ved. 

Thura. 

i'riday 

Satur. 


49. 'i 
4/5 


32.5 
32.6 


Ko.  of 
Tears  in 
which  iL 
Kaiaed. 


11 


10 
9 
6 


Greatest 
Quantity 
of  RaiQ. 


0-10 
0.17 
0.47 


Prevailing  "Winda. 


1836 


The 


highest  temperaiure  during  the   abnve  period  occurred  ou   the  9:h 
Ihpjm.  63  deg.;  and  the  lowest  on  £th,  1815 — therm.  |3  deg. 


Notices  to  CorrespondentSr 

Back  Ncmbebs.  Full  price  will  be  given  for  Nos.  6,  18^  2S,  and 
35, 1847. 

OoE  CoRKEspoNDENTS  Were,  in  one  or  two  ca'^es,  accidentally 
overlooked  last  week,  for  nhich  we  be?  to  express  our  regret. 

Aquilegia  glandclosa  :  J  O.  See  Mr.  Grigor's  account  of 
it  at  p.  420,  IS  IS.  He  there  states  that  the  soil  which  he  has 
found  most  suitable  for  it  is  a  rich  mellow  earth,  partaking  a 
little  of  bog  or  peat  earth,  and  rather  cool  and  moist  than 
otherwise— approaching  to  that  usually  termed  swairpy. 
He  adds.bowtver,  that  the  age  and  condi'ion  of  the  plant  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  quality  of  the  ground  ;  for  he 
has  flowered  young  plants  well  for  a  few  years  on  spots  ap- 
parently  very  unsuitable  for  them.i 

AsPAEAGUS  Kale:  H  B.  It  has  various  names,  as  Egyptian, 
Jerusalem,  and  Buda  Kale.  It  is  a  winter  vegetable,  and 
should  be  planted  out  in  July  and  Au^'ust,  the  second  planta- 
tion being  necessary  oaly  where  late  gatherings  are  required. 
Its  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  tbat  for  winter  Greens. 
^Ve  cannot  recommend  dealers.  J 

Books  :  J  T.  No  such  book  is  ncces&ible  to  you,  unless  you  can 
read  technical  Latin,  and  have  2u^  to  spare.  You  had  better 
be  content  ivith  Loudoa's  "  Encjclopaidia  of  Plants." 

Broccoli  :  M.  Your  Broccoli  plants  are  affected  by  "  club." 
Wood-ashes  are  ]argel>  used  against  it,  and  some  have  recotn- 
niendeti  nitrate  of  potash  or  salt-peire  ;  but  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  tffect  of  the  latter,  aud  would  advise  you 
to  try  it  first  on  a  small  scale  esperimentally.  J 


WS0^ 


-§>^ 


with  the  roots,  ttc,  found  in  it,  pared  off,  dried  in  the  wind 
and  sun,  and  then  thrown  into  heaps  and  burnt.     Nobody 
sells  such  stuff.     Your  Peas,  or  ccci.  are  the  Chick  Pea,  Cicer 
arietinum,  or  Pois  chiche  of  the  French.     They  are  used  in 
the  preparation  of  purees.    What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Ceci  ? 
Crushed  Limestone  :  Anon.  Although  you  may  crush  this  as 
fine  as  silver  sand,  it  will  not  be  beneficial  for  potted  planta, 
quite   the  contrary.     Nothing  will  answer   such   a   purpose 
except  nearly  pure  siles,  such  as  silver  sand  is.     Shell  sand 
and  all  such  calcareous  substances  are  to  be  avoided. 
Elvaston  :  A  Lover  of  the  Com/ens,  We  cannot  say.    Enquire. 
Epacris:   Tauntonieiisis.  Our  eyes  are  not  good  enough  to  dis- 
cover in  what  respect  this  is  better  than  20  other  trifling 
varieties  of  Epacris  impressa. 
EsriGBATioN  '.  D  J  H.  We  should  much  advise  you  to  take  some 
Australian  colony,  in  preference  to  the  United  States,  inyotir 
state  of  health.     New  Zealand  would  be  best  in  that  respect. 
Forced  Strawberries  :  W  B,  Y"our  employer  is  entirely  wrong, 
as  we  will  more  particularly  explain  next  week.     The  soot 
kill  the  planU  \     Oh  !  oh  ! 
Gabdeneb^  :  Old  Sxih.  The  only  "  register  for  them  "  we  know 
of  is    Messrs.   Weeks'.    (See    an    advertisement    in   another 
column.)     But  they  may  be  had  by  apphing  to  ilessrs.  Knight 
and  Perrv,  Messrs.  Henderson,  or  any  other  nurseryman.J 
Glass  Frames  :  B  D.  They  may  he  attached  to  the  wall  by 
hooks  and  staples.     The  sooner  they  are  on  after  the  flower 
buds    swell    the    better.      When    frosts  are  gone  they  may 
be  removed.     A  fortnight  or  eo   before  the  fruit   begms  to 
colour  thev  mav  be  replaced  ;  and  after  the  fruit  ia  gathered 
they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the  wood  is  perfectly  ripe- 
provided  your  season  is  wet  or  your  climate  a  bad  one. 
Glass  Poecb  :  G  B  K.    For  training   along   the  roof,  try  Big- 
nonia  grandiflora,    B.   capreolata,   and   Yitis   odorata-    but 
these  are  deciduous.     Ifyou  must  have  evergreen  climbers 
without  heat,  we  have  no  idea  what  to  advise.    You  might 
trv  Mandevilla  suaveolens  aud  Tacsonia  pinnatistipula.  J 
In=ect3  ■    ir  G.    The   larvre   sent   to  us,   lound  in  the  bed   ot 
'Rhubarb,  are  those  of  some  species  of  two- winged  fly,  Musca, 
allied  to  the  common  hou^e  fly,  which  were  probably  bred  m 
the  decayed  roots  of  the  Rhubarb  or  in  the  manure.    It  m  the 
latter,  they  are   harmless  ;  if  in  the   foimer,  the  roots  had 
better  be  examined,   and  the  decayed  parts  removed.  J(  .— 
ir  D  S    The  insects  on  the  Salvia  fulgens  are  a  very  minute 
frog-bopper   (Eupteryx),    whose  habits   are  very   similar   to 
those  of  the  common  Thrips.     The  plant  had  better  be  re- 
moved apart,  and  then  more  carefully  fumigated,  eitber  with 
tobacco  smoke  or  pounded  Laurel  leaves,  the  fumes  ot  which 
are  a  deadly  poison  to  insects.  ir.—Jff.  The  inseets  dug  up 
at  the  roots  of 

Endive  are  one  2 

of  the  species 
of  Snake-mille- 
pedes (JuIuk). 
Fiss.-2i-3inthe 
annexed  wood- 
cut, are  Julus 
pulchellus,  na- 
tural .'■ize  and 
magnified.  Fig. 
1  is  the  larger 
Julus  terrestris 
of  the  natural 
size,  and  Fig. 
4,  Julus  com- 
planatus.     The 

plants      should  .. 

be  watered  with  ^ 

lime-water,     and    soot    or    nitrate  of    soda  spread   round 
thcirroots  ;    then   water  the  plants.      Those    worst   affected 
should,  however,  be  pulled  up  and  barnt.  IT^. — J  C  S.  Your 
Auricula    roots    are    infested    with    the    Julus   pulchellus, 
described  in  the  last  answer.  W, 
Names  or  Plants:  B  L,  Wrexham.  LeucoVum  vernum,  a  rare 
and  charming  plant.— ^  B.  We  hardly  understand  what  you 
proposed  to  send.     Nothing  could  be  found  among  the  frag- 
ments except  seedluig   Fenis.—E  £>.    What  a  morsel!      We 
believe  it  to  be  Seuecio  tussilagiiiis. — Amicus.  The  fragments 
are  in  such  a  state,  that  we  do  not  possess  skill  enough  to 
name  them.    The  Pinus  is  too  young  lor  determination,  and 
the  Oncid  is  as  much  dried  up  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  engine- 
room  of  a  steamer. 
PoDLTET  :  Anon.  "Dixon,  on  Poulti7,*'  is  reprinting,  with  ad- 
ditions and  will  be  ready  on  the  21st  inst. 
Peimeoses  :  C  C.  With  us  they  were  in  flower  about  the  5th  of 
February.     You  are  therefore  late,  which  is  remarkable  for 
Ireland. 
Rabbits  :  L  X  The  only  other  hardy  evergreen  besides  Rho- 
dndendrcns   that    rabbits  will   not   eat,  is.  we  believe,    the 
Spurge  Laurel.     In  sowing  the  seeds  of  Mistletoe  on  the  bark 
of  trees,  it  is  not  necessary  tor  the  seeds  to  be  fresh  gathered, 
for  if  seeds  gathered  when  ripe  are  kept  about  a  month  or  so, 
they  will  grow  very  well. 
Renanthera    coccinea  :    E  K  B.     This  very  common  plant 
comes  from  Macao.     It  may  be  found  in  every  nursery  where 
Orchidaceous  epiphytes  aie  sold  ;  and  iu  all  private  collec- 
tions where  fine  plants  are  kept. 
Roots  :  A  Constant  Reader  says,  "  Do  the  roots  of  a  plant  grow 
whilst  the  plant  is  blooming  and  ripening  its  seed?"     Our 
answer  is,  Yes,  but  not  so  fast  as  when  the  plant  is  making 
wood  ;  and  not  at  all  under  unnatural  circumstances. 
llDSSiAN  SCPEEB  VioLETS  :  Mr.  JR.  SJiacl-ell,  ot  Bath,  has  sent 
us  two  or  three  times  specimens  of  what  he  calls  by  this 
name.     It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  opinion  concerning  Tiolets 
without  growing  them  ;  but  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Shackell's 
have  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  very  fine  robust  variety,  as 
we  believe  it  to  be. 
Tenant  Rights:  T  F  A.  You  should  consult  your  solicitor 
upon  a  legal  question.     Newspaper  opinions   upon  law  are 
dangerous   and  generally  bad.     We  believe  the  law  to  be 
against  the  tenant. 
The  Golynos  Oak  :  Diss.  Many  thanks  ;  but  we  have  already 
pointed  out  the  existence  of  the  engruvins,  itc.     What  was 
wanted,  was  not  the  particulars  attached  to  tbe  engraving, 
but  some  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  particulars. 
Toads,  Lizards,  Blindwobms  :  Anon.  These  are  not  venomous  ; 
aud  that  the  toad  can  expel  a  poisonous  liquor  is  a  silly  fable. 
Vises:  Anxious.  You  were  too  late  in  pruning.     There  is  no 
help  for  it  now.    Get  them  into  leaf  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
the  bleeding  will  cease. 
Vine  borders  :  .1  K.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  crop  them  at  all ;  but 
if  you  must  have  something  on  them,  then  sow  them  with 
Mignonette  or  other  annuals,  or  plant  them  nith  Verbenas.  { 
Wire  System  of  Training  :  C  S.  See  Mr.  Fleming's  paper  at 

p.  435,  1S4J).J 
Misc.  :  A  B.  Orange  trees  maybe  obtained  of  any  of  the  large 
nurservnitn.  We  never  recommend  dealers.J— 5u&.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  Stephanotus  flcribindus  to  produce  seed  pods,} 
—Havcnswood.  Just  stop  the  i^oint  of  your  Glycine  ;  nothing 
more.  %  ,. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS, 
Cinerarias:  W F.  1,  colour  deep  blue,  size  and  texture  good, 
outline  p  little  deficient,  a  nice  variety,  and  the  best  of  its 
colour  we  have  yet  seen.  2,  a  shade  lighter  and  a  little 
thinner  in  the  petals,  but  similar  in  properties  to  1  ;  a  nice 
variety.  3,  white,  tipped  with  rosy  crimson  ;  a  neat  flower, 
but  rather  small,  and  too  common  in  colour.' 
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ROYAL  LETTERS 

PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  yny  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  sz.  per  foot,  1  foot  widij,  3  feet  loop,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses  when  completed  charged  from  Is,  Sd,  to  Is.  (Jtl. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  one  prin- 
ciple, tlie  roof  being  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  the 
othei'  principle  being  wood  rafters  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  todd.  per  ft. 
HEATINO  BY  HOT  WATER. 


HOT    WATER   APPARATUS    AND    HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


T^  HILL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  tliat  his 
*•  •  improved  "  FLUB  BOILER  "may  now  be  had  iu  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
2000  feel  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one  horse-power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  etfective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  principle.     Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
*»*  A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
W.  Hill,  Horticultural  Works,  Greenwich. 


IVTANURES. — The   Ibllowing    Manures   are    manu" 
-l-'-L    factored  at  Mr.  Ljwes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  110    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  7     0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  .'      7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  SCO 

Office,  09,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano  (with  an  analysis),  91.  15s.  per  ton,  in 
dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


LAWES'S  PATENT  MANURE. 
XyiLLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
»  '  Mr.  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes's  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek.— Apply  to  William  E. 
Kendle  and  Co.,  Union. road,  Plymouth. 

GIBBS'  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  warranted,  at 
91, 15s,  per  ton.    In  the  Import  Docks. 

npHE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to^^ 
-L  as  under,  and  pledge  themselves  that  every  Manure  shall 
be  perfectly  Genuine  :— Corn  Manure  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Clover — most  strongly  recommended  from  its  success  last  year ; 
it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  Guano,  and  hear  tbe  strictest 
analysis.  Also  URATE,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate 
and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Jfitrate  Soda,  Fishery  and  other 
Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid,  &c, 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO.— To  insure  this  free  from 
adulteration,  all  purchasers,  if  they  prefer  it,  can  receive  their 
warrants  from  Mr.  Purser,  and  remove  the  Guano  direct  from 
the  Warehouses  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  the  Importers. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.       Edwakd  Pubsek,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


"pOTTER'S  GUANO. —  This  effective  MANURE, 
-L  now  greatly  Improved,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a 
Dressing  for  all  Spring  Crops.  It  is  equal  to  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  25  per  cent,  cheaper.  Also  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of 
LIME,  GYPSUM,  and  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  all  of 
guaranteed  quality,  and  Cheaper  than  at  any  other  establish- 
ment in  town  or  country. 

Factory,  28,  CLAPHAM  ROAD  PLACE,  LONDON. 


GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES. 
"PERUVIAN  GUANO  ot  the  finest  quality  (as  im- 
J-  ported  by  the  Contractors)  on  Sale  ;  also  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  S..lt,  and  all  other  Manures 
of  known  value.- Apply  to  Mabk  Fotheeoill,  201a,  Upper 
Thames-street,  London. 

"PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
-L  Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  tbe  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulleration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messi  s.  GiBBs, 
BfilGnT,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antonx  Gibbs  and  Sons 

London,  March  2. 

TO  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  who  require 
a  plentiful  and  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  PURE  WATER 
at  their  Country  Mansions. 

Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  which  is  perfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to 
30  times  the  height  of  the  waterfall  by  which  it  is  worked 

THIS  MACHINE  CAN  BE  APPLIED  WHEREVER  A 
PALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAINED, 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
500  of  them  erected  in  England  and  other  countries  by  Messrs. 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  many  years, 
afford  ample  proof  of  its  great  value  and  efficiency. 

Estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Water,  Tanks,  and  Reservoirs,  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS.  CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange-street,  Trafalgar-square,  or  at  the 
Works  in  the  Grove.  Southwark,  London. 

IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.-COLLECTION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANURES. 
STRATTON'i  AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY,  BRISTOL 
CTRATTON,  HUGHES,  and  CO.,  have  now  ready 
*-J  their  PATENT  TUMBLER  CART  for  the  collection  of 
Kight-soil  and  other  offensive  matters  ;  also  their  Iron  Mill,  to 
be  worked  by  horse-power,  water-power,  or  steara,  for  mixing 
and  incorporating  Nightsoil  with  Charcoal  and  other  deo- 
dorisers. The  Tumbler  Cart  has  an  iron  body  with  a  close 
cover;  can  be  fitted  if  required  as  a  Watering-cart,  with  a  Valve 
and  Delivery  Pipe  for  distributing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and 
also  with  an  A  pparatus  for  distributing  dry  manures  in  any 
given  quantities  per  acre. 

Sthation,  Hughes,  and  Co.'s  Tumbler  Carts  are  used  for 
seavengmg  purposes  in  Manchester,  Bristol,  Worcester,  liar, 
w-ich,  Rochlord,  Cardiff,  Jic,  and  they  are  now  building  them 
for  Chester,  0.\foid,  Huddersfleld,  die,  besides  many  for  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  private  individuals.  Stuatton,  HconES, 
and  Co.'s  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carts,  Waggons,  and 
Agricultural  Implements  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  1^.  6d.  in  postage  stamps. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  direct  from  the 
Importer's  Stores,  LINSEED  CAKES,  and  all  kinds  of 
Artificial  Manures,  may  bo  had  at  London  prices,  for  Cash,  of 
Messrs.  Odaus  and  Pickeoed,  15,  Mark-lane,  London. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Graceehurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  refpectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottonj-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  w  ithout  the  aid  of  pipes  or  fines. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  ot  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  <tc.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  die. 


TRUE  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS.— A  fine  StocU  of 
Italian  Itye-Grass,  clean  and  true,  price  Gs.  Gd,  per  bushel, 
carriage  free  to  Loudon,  Biistol,  or  Basingstoke.  Al-o  best 
new  Clover,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Swede  Turnip,  Belgian  Carrot, 
and  other  Agricultural  Seeds,  at  lowest  market  prices. — For 
particulars  app  y  to  John  Sotton  and  Sons,  Reading,  Berks. 


Cfic  ^grtcttltwral  (Bunttt. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  2,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  I'OLLOWING  WEEKS. 
VVrii!«bsdai,  March   6- Asricu  tural  Society  of  England. 
TuuBBn*T,        —         7— ARTicultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 
Wbdm{8dai,     —       U—ARricukural  Society  of  Enitland. 
TutjBBQAT,        —       H — Agricultural  Imp,  Society  of  Ireland. 
Fabmbbb'  Cluh.— March  4  :  London. 


It  is  a  hopeless  attempt  so  to  regulate  the  circum- 
stances of  any  indiviiJual  agricultural  experiment,  as 
that  its  result  shall  represent  an  agricultural  truth 
capable  of  more  than  merely  individual  application  ; 
the  only  way  to  arrive  at  that  is  to  ascertain  the 
average  of  a  large  number  of  facts  in  farming  which 
have  occurred  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  so  that 
the  special  influences  of  these  may  be  neutralised  in 
the  general  result.  And  if  this  be  the  case  with 
facts  regarding  soils,  manures,  plants,  or  farm  profits 
generally,  it  must  be  especially  true  of  experiments 
regarding  animals,  -where,  in  addition  to  all  those 
sources  of  error  which  affect  all  agriculture  alike,  we 
have  that  undefinable  cause  of  difference  which  exists 
in  the  peculiarities  of  temperament.  In  comparing 
different  breeds,  very  large  numbers  indeed  must  be 
described,  or  the  conclusions  arrived  at  will  be  of 
very  little  value.  And  we  would,  therefore,  put  the 
following  more  in  the  form  of  suggestions  or  questions 
than  as  professing  any  absolute  truth. 

At  the  late  exhibition  of  fat  cattle  in  Baker-street, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  11  short- 
horn oxen,  in  their  fifth  year,  were  shown  ;  they  had 
not  been  restricted  as  to  food  ;  their  average  dimen- 
sions were — girth  9  feet  1  inch,  length  5feet8i  inches, 
their  average  weight,  according  to  CAnv's  cattle 
gauge*  was  113  stones.  Thirteen  short-horn  oxen 
in  their  fourth  year  were  shown;  their  dimen- 
sions were — girth  8  feet  3  inches,  length  5  feet 
3j  inches,  weight,  therefore,  86  stones.  Six  short- 
horn oxen  in  the  third  year  were  shown ;  their 
dimensions  were — girth  7  feet  lOj  inches,  length 
5  feet  li  inch,  weight  76  stones.  The  question  we 
would  ask  here  is,  whether  the  average  in  the  first 
and  second  cases  above  may  be  supposed  true  for 
sufficiently  large  numbers  to  justify  any  inference 
from  them  as  to  the  average  growth  in  the  last  year 
of  animals  of  that  age  and  quality  so  fed.  The 
growth  was  27  stones  of  beef,  which  would  fetch  in 
the  market,  at  present  prices,  probably  one-third  of 
the  cost  which  during  that  year  those  animals  in- 
curred. We  do  not  ask  any  such  question  of  the 
second  and  third  cases  mentioned,  for  the  number  of 
animals  in  each  is  neither  equal  nor  sufficiently  great. 

There  were  also  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
eight  Hereford  oxen  in  their  fifth  year — girth 
8  feet  9  inches,  length  5  feet  7^  inches,  weight 
lC4i  stones  :  and  eight  in  the  fourth  year — 
girth  8  feet  1|  inch,  length  5  feet  3|  inches, 
weight  83  stones :  and  three  in  their  third  year — 
girth  8  feet,  length  5  feet,  weight  79  stones.  The 
difference  between  the  three  and  four-year-old  oxen 
is  here  only  21  stones,  yet  these  animals,  so  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  the  printed  statement  regarding 
each,  were  fed  as  expensively  as  the  short-horns. 
Compare  the  two  breeds  at  similar  ages  :  the  average 
weight  of  the  4-year-old  short-homs  was  113  stones, 
of  the  4-year-old  Herefords  104^  stones,  of  the  3-year- 
old  short-horns  86  stones,  and  of  the  3-year-old 
Herefords  83  stones.  The  Devon  breed  did  not  ap- 
pear in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  any  useful  com- 
parison possible.  There  were,  however,  eight 
3-year-old  Devon  oxen  exhibited;  they  measured — 
girth  7  feet  9  inches,  length  5  feet  J  inch,  and  there- 


*  Cart's  cattle  gauge  does  not  indicate  sufficient  weight  in 
tbe  case  of  very  fat  cattle. 


fore  weighed  about  72i  stones  ;  considerably  less,  it 
will  be  seen,  than  either  Herefords  or  short-horns. 

May  we  judge  anything,  as  to  the  relative  pre- 
cocity of  these  breeds,  from  the  numbers  of  the  dif- 
ferent ages  shown  ?  Of  the  short-horn  oxen,  37  per 
cent,  were  in  their  fifth  year,  43  per  cent,  iu  their 
fourth  year,  and  20  per  cent,  in  their  third  year. 
Of  the  Herefords,  42  per  cent,  were  in  their  fifth 
year,  42  per  cent,  in  their  fourth,  and  16  per  cent, 
in  their  third  year.  Of  the  Devons  too  few  were 
present  to  render  any  such  statement  useful.  This 
appears  somewhat  in  favour  of  tlie  short-horns  ;  and 
the  result,  such  as  it  is,  was  borne  out  by  the  figures 
obtained  at  Birmingham,  where,  of  eight  short-horn 
oxen,  six  were  in  their  fourth  year,  while  of  10 
Herefords,  eight  were  in  their  fifth  year.  In  both 
of  these  instances  the  numbers  were  sufficient  to 
confer  a  slight  value  on  the  averages  ot  measure- 
ment and  weight,  which  were,  of  the  3-year-old 
short-horn  oxen,  girth  8  feet  6  inches,  length  5  feet 
ih  inches,  and  weight  94  stones — greater  by  6  stones 
than  their  weight  at  Baker-street  ;  and  of  the  4-year- 
old    Hereford   oxen,   girth  8   feet  3  inches,  length 

5  feet  5  inches,  and  weight  89  stones — less  by  nearly 

6  stones  than  their  weight  at  Baker-street. 

We  may  also  compare  the  cows  of  the  different 
breeds.  At  the  Smithfield  Club  exhibition  nine 
cows  or  heifers,  of  the  short-horn  breed,  under  five 
years  old,  were  shown ;  their  average  girth  was 
8  feet  6  inches,  their  length  5  feet  5  inches,  their 
weight  94  stones :  and  13  cows,  over  five  years, 
measuring  8  feet  2  inches  in  girth  and  5  feet  C  inches 
in  length,  weighing  therefore  88  stones.  Hardly 
any  Hereford  cows  or  heifers  were  exhibited.  At 
Birmingham,  again,  of  the  cows  and  heifers  shown, 
16  were  short-horns  and  nine  Herefords  ;  but  ex- 
cepting the  short-horn  cows  over  five  years  old, 
which  numbered  10,  none  of  the  ages  were  present 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  compare.  Those  10  cows 
averaged  8  feet  2  inches  in  girth,  5  feet  3i  inches 
in  length,  and  were  therefore  84  stones  in  weight — ■ 
4  stones  less  than  the  weight  of  those  shown  in 
Baker-street. 

The  comparison  of  the  breeds  as  to  prizes  is  given 
merely  as  historically  true  of  the  last  exhibition, 
and  without  any  desire  to  draw  inferences  from  it 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  breeds  ;  for  a  single  year  is 
certainly  no  sufficient  test.  We  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  the  Smithfield  Club  is  the  only  society  under 
which  this  competition  between  breeds  remains 
possible.  All  others  keep  the  individuals  of  each 
breed  to  its  own  class  ;  but  if  it  be  at  all  possible  to 
obtain  an  unprejudiced  judgment  of  merits  in  such 
a  rivalry,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  competition 
between  different  breeds  be  extended  ;  and  we  cer- 
tainly regretted  that  the  Midland  Counties  Society, 
had  not  followed  the  example  of  the  Smithfield  Club 
in  that  particular.  We  find  that  among  5-year-old 
oxen,  the  1st  and  3d  prizes,  with  the  gold  medal, 
for  the  best  ox  shown,  were  gained  by  the  Hereford  ; 
and  the  2d  prize  was  gained  by  the  short-horned 
breed.  Among  3-year-old  oxen,  the  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  prizes  were  gained  by  the  short-horn,  the  Devon, 
and  the  Hereford  breeds  respectively ;  among  2-year- 
old  oxen,  the  1st  and  2d  prizes  were  gained  by  short- 
horns, the  3d  by  a  Devon.  These  were  the  classes 
in  which  the  three  breeds  came  into  fairest  com- 
petition, and  they  seem  to  have  effected  a  pretty 
even  partition  of  the  premiums.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing, as  evidencing  how  far  weight  influences  the 
award  of  the  judges,  to  observe  that  in  Class  I.,  that 
is,  among  4-year-old  oxen,  tire  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
prize  animals  weighed  111,  132,  and  89  stones  re- 
spectively, the  average  of  the  whole  that  were  shown 
being  102  stones.  In  Class  II.  again,  among  3-year- 
old  oxen,  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  prize  animals  weighed 
89,  89,  and  82  stones  respectively,  the  average  of 
the  whole  shown  in  this  class  being  88  stones.  And 
in  Class  III.,  among  2-year-old  oxen,  the  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  prize  animals  weighed  85,  -71,  and  64  stones  re- 
spectively, while  the  average  of  the  whole  class  was 
65  stones.  It  thus  appears  that  it  is  held  to  be  a 
defect  not  to  come  up  to  the  average  dimensions  of 
the  class  :  but  that  that  alone  will  not  destroy  the 
exhibitor's  chance  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  in 
Class  I.  the  third  prize  was  won  by  what  with  one 
exception  was  the  lightest  ox  there — that  in  Class  II. 
the  three  heaviest  oxen  received  no  premium,  while 
in  Class  III.,  as  in  Class  I.,  one  of  the  prize  animals 
was  below  the  average  weight  of  those  that  were  shown. 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  fact  brought  out  by 
these  measurements,  that,  in  the  two  classes  of 
animals  in  which  weight  is  a  qualifying  condition 
for  competition,  some  animals  were  exhibited  which 
undoubtedly  ought  not  to  have  appeared.  The 
average  weight  of  the  class  under  80  stones  was 
about  70  stones,  but  one  of  the  oxen  shown  in  it 
weighed  at  least  84  stones,  for  Gary's  gauge  gives 
results  below  the  truth  in  the  case  of  fat  animals, 
and  the  average  weight  of  the  class  between  80  and 
95  stones  was  about  88  stones,  but  that  there  were 
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at  least  two  individuals  aboye  95  and  one  under  SO 
appears  from  our  measurements. 

We  give  the  above  figures  as  indicative  of  the 
sort  of  truth  which  a  more  accurately  quantitative 
report  of  these  exhibitions  of  fat  cattle  might  ulti- 
mately lead  us  to.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  no  such 
record  exists  of  the  past  shows  of  the  Smithfield 
club,  which,  excepting  the  immediate  impulse  they 
may  have  communicated  to  feeders  and  breeders  of 
live  stock  at  the  time  of  their  occun-ence,  have  been 
useless  displays,  when  they  might,  as  the  only 
authorities  on  such  a  subject,  have  by  this  time  given 
us  definite  and  decided  information  on  the  relative 
merits  of  our  diiierent  breeds  of  cattle. 


INSTANCES  OF  CATTLE  FEEDING.— No.  I. 

1.  Forty  bead  of  cattle,  rising  three  and  four  years 
old  ;  all  bought  in  quite  lean  ;  breeds  various,  Fife, 
Angus,  and  crosses. 

2.  Put  up  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  sold 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  beginning  in  December. 

3.  A  few  'ed  in  stalls,  the  rest  in  boxes  ;  three  or 
four  cattle"  put  in  together  ;  should  prefer  single  boxes  ; 
the  space  for  each  beast  70  square  feet. 

4.  Cut  Turnips  or  Ssvedes,  100  lbs.  per  day  to  each 
beast,  given  in  two  meals];  and  also  2  lbs.  eake  crushed 
small,  and  2  to  3  lbs.  of  ground  grain,  consisting  of 
Beans,  Oa's,  Barley,  &c.,  well  mixed  up  with  10  lbs.  of 
one-inch  straw  chaff  which  has  been  thoroughly  wetted 
with  cold  water  before  the  meal  and  cake  is  thrown 
amongst  ic,  divided  into  two  meals. 

Cost  per  week,  cake  and  grain  ^s,  Od, 

Attendance,  including  cuttiDg  chaFf  by  Iiorse-power    0    5 
Turnips,  at  83.  per  ton 2    7 

Total  cost  per  week        5s.  Od, 

I  have  adopted  the  above  plan  for  four  years,  and  find 
it  answer  well,  but  never  have  tried  boiling, 

5.  Wheat  and  Barley  straw  ;  quantity  varies  accord- 
ing to  its  dryness  ;  takes  more  straw  for  boxes  than 
the  stalls. 

6.  1  have  found  three  Fife  cattle  rising  three  years 
old,  fed  as  above,  increase,  according  to  measurement, 
122  lbs.  each  in  dead  weight  during  12  weeks.  No 
allowance  made  for  extra  quality, 

7.  Cattle  are  much  more  cleanly  and  comfortable 
in  boxes  than  in  stalls,  if  ordinary  management  is 
pursued. 

Feeding  cattle  are  considered  to  pay  very  well  in  this 
district  if  they  leave  2Cs.  per  month  when  fed  on  Turnips 
alone,  and  even  when  they  receive  a  small  quantity  of 
artificial  food  -during  the  ripening  stages.  I  have  ob- 
served lean  beasts  eat  22i  lbs.  of  cut  Swedes  daily, 
besides  5  lbs.  of  cake,  when  first  put  up.  When  cake 
and  grain  are  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw,  a  great  saving 
of  roots  is  effected,  nearly  one-half  for  the  two  first 
mouths  they  are  fed  on  Turnips,  B.  Russell,  Kilwhiss, 
Cupar,  Fife. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  CLAY  FARM, 

Second  Sebies. — No.  V. 

It  requires  no  small  experience  of  life,  to  fully  realise 
the  often  heard  and  olten  repeated  truth,  that  every- 
thing in  this  world  goes  by  comparison.  When  the 
philosopher  tells  ns  that  we  only  know  the  true  value  of 
a  thing  by  the  want  of  it,  he  does  but  reassert  the  same 
fact,  that  things  can  only  be  known  by  their  opposites. 
A  man  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  England  has  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  English  climate.  Including 
with  it  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  stands  alone  m  the 
world — in  that  part  of  it  at  least  which  most  travellers 
visit— the  Continental  world.  Its  sudden  smiles  and 
sudden  tears  are  something  perfectly  hysterical.  Like 
some  fair  maiden  who  weeps  she  knows  not  why — then 
stops  aiid  smiles  a  bit— a  fickte  smile — then  falls  to 
weeping  again  ;  there  is  no  knowing  when  or  where  or 
how,  to  b^  up  to  all  her  moods.  She  is  the  very  April 
among  nations.  The  Barometer,  a  tolerably  steady- 
going  guide  elsewhere,  she  turns  into  a  perfect  laughing- 
stock. Fourteen  times  out  of  fifteen,  it  is  said,  she 
makes  him  play  the  fool.  He  is  like  an  old  Pointer — 
always  making  a  dead  set — at  nothing  : — indicating  that 
which  was, — and  is  no  longer. 

Is  it  a  Vice  or  a  Virtue  ?  It  does  not  come  for  nothing. 
It  has  its  meaning.  It  is  not  sent '  promiscuous-like' 
to  worry  and  perplex  "  us  fools  of  Nature,"  to  no  object 
or  intent.  In  her  trickiest  and  wildest  and  most  fan- 
tastic frolics.  Nature  is  full  of  soul,  full  of  deepest,  and 
aye  !  of  most  loving  purpose,  man-ward.  Under  hotter 
skies,  where  the  flesh  of  beasts  is  not  so  much  a  food  as 
an  unhealthy  stimulant  to  the  blood,  and  where  the  cool 
vegetable  and  farinaceous  diet  are  all  that  man's  strength 
or  warmth  or  appetite  requires,  'eats  and  dogs'  in- 
deed do  sometimes  come  rattling  down  for  days  toge- 
ther :  but  they  come  ia  a  pack,  full  cry  :  or  in  equally 
expressive  Indian  phrase,5it  pours  '  monkeys  with  their 
mouths  open'  when  it  pours  at  all.  But  the  gentle 
English  bky  alone  "rains  Turnips  :"  and  English  Legs 
o'  mutton,  and '  English  Roast- beef,'  were  assuredly  con. 
cealed  behind  the  veil  of  centuries,  when  the  first  daring 
mariner  that  the  oldest  of  Historians  tells  of  was 
seared  back  by  the  '  Fog  and  fallinff  feathers  '  from  the 
sacred  coast  of  Albion.  Far  away  in  the  thirsty 
regions  of  the  South,  as  sun  rolled  after  sun,  in  dry  and 
blazing  sameness  through  the  sky,  unscreened  by  the 
mercy  of  a  single  cloud,  I  have  gasped  and  pined  for  an 
English  Welting— fov  one  day  in  the  most  dripping  covert 
-^for  the  murkiestdownpour— forthe  darkest  clouds  that 
ever  gathered  in  gloomy  Council  over  a  November  day, 


— till  the  very  memory  of  it  seemed,  like  a  dream  too 
delightful  to  have  been  ever  true  !  And  often  since, 
when  the  very  draineis- (and  they  stand  the  waters 
from  above  the  firmament,  and  under  it,  pretty  well) — 
have  cast  furtive  eyes  up  out  of  their  soaking  trenches 
to  see  if '  the  Master  budged,'  giving  sundry  hints  that 
'  it's  a'most  time  to  give  in,'  I've  stood  my  ground 
for  hours  against  the  welcome  fog  and  shower  aud 
darkness,  from  the  sheer  inward  force  of  well-re- 
membered contrast,  determined  to  have  it  out  with 
Nature,  and  come  to  a  final  arrangement — a  sort  of 
taater-level  with  her,  for  having  been  cheated  out  of 
two  or  three  English  Winters.  And  I  sometimes  think 
she  has  whispered  me  a  secret,  in  return,  about  those 
dark  aud  mis-abused  November  days — as  she  is  prone 
to  do  to  those  who  persevere  with  her — which  have 
made  me  prize  her,  and  them,  aud  the  land  they  love, 
and  lave,  the  better  ;  aud  feel  that  there  is  a  rough 
poetry  and  truth  in  its  iron-grey  mists  and  showers, 
which  has  made  true  of  the  Farmer  what  was  said  of 
the  good  aud  brave  man  under  life's  trials  : 
•'  He  does  not  run  all  helter-skelter 
To  seek  a  temporary  shelter  ; 
For  well  he  knows,  each  trouble  past, 
He's  sure  to  find  a  Ho.me — at  last !" 

It  was  to  some  such  inward  thought  I  was  indebted — 
and  as  a  faithful  chronicler  I  ought  to  tell  it — for  the 
courage  with  which,  after  tossing  off  the  blankets  an 
hoar  earlier  than  usual,  I  threw  my  window  open  to — 
such  a  Monday  moruing  !  pre-falsified  by  the  brightest 
stars  and  clearest  sky  that  ever  closed  the  day  of 
Christian  Rest. 

One  univer.sal  soaking  drizzle  seemed  to  have  taken 
secure  possession  of  earth,  sky,  and  the  day.  i  The 
small  rain  gathering  on  the  trees  dripped  larger  from 
leaf  to  leaf,  falling  in  the  most  hopeless  and  measured 
way,  taking  it  easy  as  though  for  a  week's  continuance, 
and  no  hurry  at  all  about  the  matter.  A  single 
red  streak,  much  too  red,  lay  along  one  part  of  the 
horizon,  like  a  long-drawn  smile,  pregnant  with  malicious 
warning  for  the  afternoon,  and  killing  the  faint  hope 
that  clings  to  *  twelve  o'clock  '  as  an  alterative. 

Now  for  my  promised  trespasser  among  the  Swedes  ! 
No  need  for  mau-ti'aps  to-day  iu  that  quarter,  thought 
I,  preparing  to  meet  the  foe,  with  a  pair  of  gaiters  that 
seemed  made  for  the  Slough  of  Despond.  The  tutf- 
grouud  weezed  and  yielded  under  every  footstep,  plainly 
dating  back  the  rain  to  au  early  hour  of  the  night,  as  I 
made  my  Way  to  the  field  ;  aud  as  my  eye  scanned  its 
whole  space  over,  the  victory  of  the  '  early-bird '  seemed 
assured — when  suddenly  close  to  me,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  just  where  the  master-drain  opened 
out, — came  a  ringing  '•  Good  morning.  Sir  !"  into  my 
very  ear,  and  Mr.  Greening,  rising  from  the  bent  posture 
in  which  he  had  been  scrutinising  the  Drain,  looked 
with  mischievous  uucoucerament  the  victory  he  had 
promisedj  and  accomplished. 

"Not  deep  enough  !"   quoth  he  ;  laconically, 

"  Which  ?" 

"  Oh — the  Drain — not  you  :  and  as  for  me,  I  was 
deep  enough  !  You  thought  the  drop  o'  rain  had 
stopped  me  :  no,  no,  I  like  a  rainy  day,  to  see  this  sort 
o'  land.  These  are  laid  at  three  foot?  Four's 
better." 

"  You  really  think  so  S" 

"  I'm  sure  of  it.  But  I  thought  you  was  all  for  the 
deep  draiu  ?     I  heerd  so,  long  afore  I  tried  it." 

"  And  that's  why  these  were  laid  at  three.  This 
lower  part,  up  to  yonder  Oak-tree  is  the  first  field  I 
drained  :  and  if  yon  had  seen  the  work  I  had,  to  get 
down  three  feet " 

"Oh!  ay,  ay!  I  remember  now  you  mention  it. 
Well,  I  like  the  four-foot.  But  not  too  wide,  mind  ! 
I'll  allow  any  man  to  tell  me  how  deep  to  drain,  if  he'll 
leave  me,  on  my  own  sile,  to  say  the  width.  It's 
a  pity  to  spare  a  line  or  two  of  tiles,  to  run  a  risk." 

"  Well  :  this  is  three  feet,  by  twenty-one  in  width  : 
down  the  furrows,  in  fact.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  it 
drains  extremely  well." 

"  '  The  best,'  you  mean  ?  " 

"  The  worst  ! — The  good  done  by  the  shallow  drain 
has  been,  iu  practice,  the  longest  enemy  of  the  deep 
one.  A  man  who  finds  bis  field  improved  by  the 
shallow  drain,  holds  that  as  a  fact.  When  you  tell  him 
that  double  the  depth  would  have  more  than  doubled 
the  improvement,  he  treats  that  as  a  ^—  a  theory.  A 
DREADFUL  thing,  that  Theory  !  I  wonder  how  many  who 
use  the  word — ab-use  it  rather, — know  the  meaning  of 
it.     But  what  say  you  to  the  dibbing  !" 

"  Well,  they're  very  reglar :  hardly  one  miss'd. 
But  I  don't  like  to  see  'em  quite  so  high  out  of  the 
ground.  I  fancy  it  makes  a  tough  skin,  and  a  bitter 
one.  The  drilled  uns  don't  look  so  reglar,  but  they 
seem  to  hold  the  ground  better.     How's  it  done  %" 

"  By  the  acre  ;  after  the  first  ridging-up,  unmanured; 
a  boy  goes  first,  pressing  the  dib  in  with  his  foot.  You 
shall  see  it  presently  ;  it  is  held  by  both  hands  at  the 
:  top,  with  a  spoke  out  for  the  foot,  just  above  the 
'  ball  of  the  dibber,  to  mark  the  next  distance  as  its 
point  meets  the  ground,  in  drawing  it  out,  side- 
ways, in  going  along.  The  hole  takes  about  a  half- 
pint, — more  it  should  be.  The  women  follow  with  the 
manure  in  a  sort  of  hopper,  toss  a  can-full  in,  which 
fills  the  hole,  and  drop  the  seed  in.  It  is  done  very 
quick  ;  but  the  mixing  of  the  manure  is  the  great  point. 
You  must  come  and  see  it  done." 

"  I  should  like  it  better  for  light  soils.  I  doubt  its 
answering  so  well  on  this  kind,"  said  Mr.  Greening, 
thoughtfully,  and  poking  his  stout  stick  under  a  Turnip 
which  rose  very  slowly  and  reluctantly  out  of  its  bed. 
"  What  is  to   be  done,  Sir,  with  these  Clay  Siles  !— I 


like  'em — I  own  I  like  the  .strong  sile  best — but  what  's 
the  use  o'  liking  what  don't  pay  ?  The  labour  's  double  : 
everything  's  double  expense  on  'em,  and  the  time  less 
to  do  it  in  :  for  drain  'em  how  you  will,  you  can  not 
make  winter-work  on  'em,  as  you  can  upon  the  light. 
Now  don't  you  confess  that  ? " 

"  Ah  :  thereby  hangs  a  long  tale  !  Chemistry  on  the 
Light  Soils — Mechanics  on  the  Clays  !  When  will  that 
gre:it '  Chapter  the  Second  '  begin  to  open  ?  We  have  n't 
quite  found  out  everything  yet,  Greening  !  There 's 
something  to  come,  1  suspect,  upon  the  Clays,  that  will 
startle  you  and  me — wise  as  we  are — some  day.  '  A 
thing  to  dream  of— not  to  tell.'  But  come — you  must 
put  the  Beans,  meanwhile,  against  the  Barley." 

"  Well,  that's  true  :  but  that  wo'ut  match  it,  I  'm 
afeard  ;  not  by  a  great  deal.  Here  's  Wheat  now  down 
at  five-aud-thirty  !  Egad,  I  can^t  give  it  away  !  and  I 
remember  my  poor  old  father — and  that 's  five-and- 
twenty  year  ago,  in  the  war-time — as  the  bushel  o' 
Wheat  dropped  into  the  sack,  saying  to  me, '  There  '5  a 
guinea,  Ben  ! '  and  '  There  's  another  ! '  as  the  next 
fell  in ;  and  so  it  went  on.  That  was  farming,  that 
was  !  I  'ta  blest  if  I  don't  think  they  got  their  own 
price,  and  ours  along  .'" 

'■■  You  'ye  hit  the  very  truth,  I  do  believe  :  they 
forgot  to  take  their  share  of  the  per  contra,  when  the 
war  v/as  over.  They  made  A  Will,  bequeathing  that 
to  us  ;  for  that,  I  imagine,  will  be  the  end  of  it." 

"What's  the  use  of  making  a  Will,  when  you've 
nothing  to  leave  ?  They  should  have  left  us  another 
war,  and  short  harvests;  that  'ould  have  done  better  than 
any  laws,  I  fancy,  to  keep  up  prices." 

"  Postponed  the  change,  perhaps  ;  not  prevented  it  : 
it  was  inevitable  some  day.  The  fairer  course  would 
have  been  to  have  accepted  it  when  it  fell  due,  and 
begun  afresh,  with  some  of  those  guineas  in  hand  that 
you  speak  of." 

"  Weil  :  it  has  been  but  a  crumbling  wall  for 
twenty  years,  ever  since  the  war  ended,  witn  now  and 
then  a  bit  of  a  cheo!;,  iu  spite  of  all  the  laws  to  prevent 
it  :  aud  these  three  fair  harvests  have  laid  us  now  as 
flat  as  we  could  lie,  if  the  worst  had  come  to  the  worst." 

"  It  seems  then  that  to  inherit  a  falliug  market  is 
worse  than  to  be  born  into  a  low  one.  You're  but  right. 
Tlie  latter  admits  of  hope  ;  the  otlier  is  continued  mis- 
calculation, and  disappointment  : — and  souiething  worse 
than  either." 

"  And  what's  that  ?" 

"  I  won't;  tell  you  till  after  breakfast !  Come  you  old 
Grumbler,  it's  the  driest  subject  in  Creation,  and  will 
take  you  three  cups  of  hot  coffee  to  get  it  down.  You 
shan't  come  into  my  Sanctum  with  those  boots — boots  1 
why,  they're  like  barges,  sunk  to  wat»r's-edge  !  You 
bring  to  mind  a  certain  Mr.  Demos  of  old — 

"Twas  ask'd  through  all  the  quarter. 

Came  yon  in  Boots,  Sir,  or  in  Boats — 
By  Liuid,  Sir,  or  by  r,'atei-  1' 
off  with  'em  !  they  shall  be  cooked,  under  the  mutton 
chops,  aud  come  in  again  with  the  muffins.  You're  in 
close  custody  ;  so  peel  off  that  patrimonial-looking 
great-coat,  and  send  it  after  the  boots.  Why — it's  as 
heavy  as — those  same  guineas  !  I'll  be  bound  the 
lining's  stuffed  with  'em  !  "  [Mr.  G.  eyed  it  over,  and 
shook  his  head,  smiling  grotesquely.]  Well  !  come 
along — yon  shall  abuse  the  Foreigners  and  Free-traders 
over  the  first  two  cups,  aud  we'll  drink  '  Better  prices 
for  '3G!  '  over  the  third,"   Talpa. 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MANDFACTURE, 
The  chief  considerations  in  choosing  the  situation  for 
a  brick-yard  are,  that  it  should  be  central,  near  a  good 
road  for  bringing  coals,  on  a  bed  of  good  clay,  and  with 
an  absolute  command  of  water  ;  if  these  four  considera- 
tions are  complied  with,  the  situation  is  all  but  perfect'^ 
to  make  it  quite  so,  let  it  be  on  the  side  of  a  declivity 
facing  the  south-east,  and  sheltered  from  all  quarters 
but  that.  Among  all  these  the  only  condition  that  I 
make  compulsory  is  that  implying  good  clay  ;  water,  if 
not  issuing  from  a  spring  in  the  yard,  may  with  a  little 
foresight  in  the  winter  be  secured  in  the  pit  for  the 
summer  months.  A  bed  of  sand  is  valuable,  and  a  bed 
of  limestone  desirable  also  in  a  brick-yard  ;  the  sand  is 
useful  in  making  clay  goods,  and  both  are  obviously 
necessary  for  building.  Lime  burning  is  carried  on 
with  much  economy  in  a  brick-yard. 

Much  need  not  be  said  of  the  external  iudications  of 
a  bed  of  good  clay,  as  such  as  is  fit  for  making  seldom 
comes  to  the  surface.  The  best  clay  for  keeping  to  its 
size  when  burnt,  and  for  smoothness  of  texture,  is  found 
generally  nnder  a  sand  or  sandy  loam— a  day  or  two 
with  a  good  drainer,  spade  in  hand,  digging  trial  pits, 
and  a  little  exploring  along  side  ditches,  and  on  the 
sides  of  watering  pits  or  ponds,  and  half  an  hour's  con- 
versation with  the  nearest  well-sinker,  will  do  all  that  is 
necessary.  Having  decided  on  what  is  considered  the 
proper  situation,  a  pit  may  be  sunk  into  the  clay  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  a  more  careful  examination.  For 
pipe-tile  making  it  should  be  thoroughly  free  from 
stones,  particularly  lime-stones,  however  small  they  may 
be,  even  as  small  as  Tare  seeds,  and  it  should  be  of  a 
smooth  texture  when  worked  in  the  band  ;  no  clay  with 
square  "  dicey "  dry  lumps  in  it  is  proper  for  tile- 
making,  unless  ground,  pugged,  or  washed,  which  adds 
materially  to  the  expense  of  production. 

The  nearer  brick- clay  approaches  to  the  character  of 
tile-clay  the  better,  but  it  need  not  be  so  smooth  or  so 
free  from  stones,  save  and  except  always  lime-stones  or 
fossil  sheds  burning  to  lime.  In  many  places,  under 
the  cultivated  soil  and  subsoil,  and  between  that 
and  the  clear  clay,  is  found  an  intermediate  vein, 
partaking    in    colour     and     texture    of    the    nature 
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of  both  ita  neighbours ;  thus  if  a  red  oolitic 
soil  be  on  the  surface,  and  blue  clay  below,  or 
green  sand  above  and  gault  below,  there  will  probably 
be  found  in  either  case,  as  an  intermediate  stratum,  a 
yellow  loamy  clay  of  from  1  to  4  feet  in  thickness  ;  if 
this  is  free  from  stone  it  is  a  treasure,  not  a  pound  of  it 
ought  to  be  wasted,  though  many  brickmakers  cast  it  all 
with  tlie  spoil  or  waste.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  all 
goods,  when  burnt,  as  nearly  of  the  size  they  were 
made  as  is  possible,  but  many  clajs  shrink  in  drying 
considerably,  and  this  intermediate  vein  generally 
furnishes  the  means  of  partially  obviating  the  cala- 
mity. If  then,  iu  the  trial  pit,  there  is  this  loamy 
clay,  and  under  that  5  feet  of  good  clear  clay,  blue  or 
otherwise,  there  exists  all  that  can  be  required  on  the 
score  of  clay.  The  depth  to  which  it  may  be  thought 
advisable  lo  remove  it  cannot  and  need  not  be  here 
decided  on  ;  3  feet  of  spoil  to  cast  away  and  6  feet  of 
clay  to  use  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  private 
yards  ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  frequently  allowing  the 
land  to  be  drained  and  cultivated  alter  the  removal  of 
the  clay. 

Having  fully  ascertained  the  presence  of  the  material, 
the  next  step  is  to  make  arrangements  for  working  it. 
In  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  relative  spots  on 
which  to  place  the  kiln  and  tile  shed,  let  the  former,  if 
the  yard  is  on  a  declivity,  be  at  the  lower  end,  and 
the  latter  across  the  declivity,  if  it  is  a  sharp  one,  and 
so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  future  digging 
of  clay.  The  shed  ought  not  to  be  more  than  22  yards 
from  the  kiln,  and  the  side  of  it  should  form  pai-t 
of  the  fence  to  the  yard.  For  the  manufacture  of 
1,000,000  pipe  tiles,  and  about  150,000  bricks,  a  plot  of 
ground,  with  a1jed  of  clay  of  6  feet  thickness,  containing 
the  third  of  an  acre  will  amply  suffice  ;  for  example,  .33 
yards  wide  a;id  66  yards  locg.  The  raising  of  the  clay 
may  be  begun  before  any  fence  is  put  up  at  that  end  of 
the  yard  which  is  the  farthest  from  the  proposed  kilo, 
and  adjoining  the  proposed  shed.  Brickmakers  are 
proper  for  the  work,  as  it  is  one  requiring  great  cai'e 
and  some  knowledge  of  brick  earths  j  and  even  brick- 
makers must  be  constantly  watched,  or  the  clay  will  not 
be  found  clean  in  the  summer.  The  bottom  clay  will 
probably  be  that  least  proper  for  tiles,  from  its  contain- 
ing;, dicey  indigestible  particles;  let  that  when  dug  be 
kept  in  the  pit  for  brickmaking,  and  let  the  loamy 
clay,  and  all  that  is  approved  and  desired  for  tiles,  be 
harrowed  across  the  top  of  this  brick  clay,  and  deposited 
two  feet  or  a  yard  thick  as  near  to  the  proposed  shed  as 
circumstances  allow  ;  the  vacancy  that  will  finally 
occur  in  the  pit  from  the  removal  of  the  tile  stuff,  and 
from  flinging  the  brick  clay  together  on  one  side,  will, 
if  there  be  no  spring  issuing  in  the  yard,  hold  the 
water  for  the  summer.  There  will  then  be  brick  clay 
in  the  pit,  and  the  tile  cl.ny  will  be  on  the  surface,  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  pit  and  the  shed. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  any  general  rules  for 
tempering  of  clay  in  winter  ;  common  sense  and  ob- 
servation on  the  spot  must  direct  this.  Gault  and  gault- 
like  clay  requires  turning  over  (and  watering  iu  the 
process)  twice  to  make  a  good  brick  ;  tile  clay  of  this 
nature  needs  it  but  once,  as  it  must  afterwards  go  into 
the  pug-mill.  Wafer  is  the  great  digester  of  all  clays, 
and  it  may  be  noted  that  in  turning  clay,  by  heaping  it 
high  (six  feet,  if  possible),  it  will  come  down  with  the 
water  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  flung  up,  producing  a 
settling  that  has  a  crunching  efi'ect  on  the  mass  ;  occa- 
sionally the  skirts  of  the  heap  should  be  cast  into  the 
middle.  The  best  covering  to  protect  the  heap  from 
summer  sun  is  very  old  rotten  thatch  or  rotten  stubble. 
Sand  has  been  suggested,  though  I  have  never  tried  it ; 
which  sand,  if  the  clay  is  devoid  of  any  material  quan- 
tity, may  be  mixed  with  it  to  advantage.  The  object  of 
winter  preparation  is  to  thoroughly  wet  the  whole  mass 
of  clay  raised,  and  so  to  soak  it  that  in  cutting  it  down 
with  a  shovel  it  shows  a  surface  of  even  texture.  If 
turnincr,  watering,  and  the  action  of  frost  will  not  effect 
this,  the  summer  preparation  to  be  afterwards  de 
scribed  will  do  so,  though  at  greater  cost.  A,  P. 
(To  he  coutmued.) 


MR.  MECHI'S  LIVE  STOCK  ACCOUNT  FOR  1849. 

Bk. 
Grazing  stock  in  liand  1st  Oct.,  1848,  valued  at  the 

-tben  market  prices      £G21     0  0 

Ditto,  purchased  from  1st.  of  Oct.,  1848,  to  let  of 

Oct.,  1849 SOG  17  0 

Corn,  hay,  straw.  Linseed,  &c.,  bought       1037    4  6 

Coals,  millers'  wages,  repairs  to  engine,  &o.        ...      128    2  9 

Labour,  feeding  and  attending  stock 50    0  0 


£2113    i    3 
Farm  produce  consumed  in  addition  to  the  above. 
17  acres  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  340  tons. 

6  acres  of  Swedes,  90  tons. 

8  acre.s  of  Rye  aod  winter  Oats,  fed  off. 

i  acres  of  winter  Tares,  fed  otf. 
13  acres  of  spring  ditto,     ditto. 

6  acres  of  Clover  hay,  10  tons. 
20  acres  of  Clover,  after  feed. 

5  acres  of  poor  pasture. 

79  acres. 

Cr. 
Grazing  stock  in  hand  1st  of  Oct.,  1849,  valued  at 

the  then  market  prices  £509  18    0 

Cash  received  for  live  stock  sold  and  slaughtered...    1067  16    3 

Cash  for  wool         24    1    6 

Butter,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  cream        25    0    0 

Cash  received  for  Barley-meal  sold 84    4  11 

Hay,   corn,   &c.,   consumed  by  two    nag  horses, 

visitors' horses,  &e 75    0    0 

Keep  of  eight  farm  horses  out  of  purchased  corn 

and  hay 210    0    0 


Charge  against  manure  kept    ... 


£2056     0     8 
87     3    7 


£2113    4     3 


The  foregoing  account  shows  a  charge  of  87^.  Ss.  Id. 
for  the  manure,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation and  charges  on  84  acres  of  green  and  root  crops, 
which  cannot  be  estimated  at  much  less  than  336^., 
making  a  total  charge  against  the  future  productions  of 
the  farm  of  upwards  of  400/.  In  ordinary  seasons 
about  lOO;.  might  be  taken  from  this,  because  there 
was  a  diminution  for  depreciated  prices  of  stock  to  that 
extent  between  the  valuation  of  1848  and  1849.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  interest  for  capital  invested  would 
be  Jin  additional  charge  of  50/. 

I  should  observe  that  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
the  management  of  my  live  stock,  my  losses  from  disease 
for  the  year  being  under  10/. 

Now,  is  this  stock  account  a  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory  one  ?  Let  us  see.  We  have  56  acres  of  green 
crops  fed  off  with  corn  and  Linseed,  therefore  sufficiently 
manured  for  the  rotation  ;  and  we  have  23  acres  of 
root  lands  to  manure.  But  what  have  we  besides  to 
pay  for  the  87/.  is.  Id.  lost  in  feeding  out  corn,  c&c.  1 
Let  us  see. 
700  quarters  of   Barley,    Beans,   Peas,  Linseed,  &c..      Tons. 

5  quarters  to  the  ton 140 

80  acres  Wheat  straw      100 

12  acres  Pea  and  Bean  do 18 

Straw  purchased  35 

Hay  do 1*^ 

Hay,  home  grown  ...         15 

Bran  and  pollard,  about  15 

Dry  tons       

M.Tngold  Wurzel  and  Swedes 


342 

430 

Tons  772 

Besides  the  ashes  of  80  tons  of  coals  used  by  engine, 
and  the  blood,  &e.,  of  hundreds  of  pigs,  &c.  I  am  not 
calculator  enough  to  say  what  quantity  of  manure  this 
should  produce,  but  judging  from  the  quantity  I  have 
carted,  it  is  not  less  than  1200  tons,  or  carts,  besides  a 
considerable  quantity  of  liquid,  not  a  hogshead  of  which 
has  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  However,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  essence  of  700  quarters  of  corn,  and 
other  good  things,  will  tell  for  years  to  come.  It  is 
only  those  who  have  witnessed  the  durable  effects 
of  good  unwashed  manure  on  tenacious  and  deeply  cul- 
tivated soils,  who  can  appreciate  its  value.  I  do  not 
believe  I  could  purchase  and  cart  an  equal  quantity  and 
quality  of  manure  for  600/.  For  instance,  my  neiglibours 
pay  17/.  to  20/.  a  freight  for  London  dung  or  sweepings, 
which  is  6j.  to  7s.  a  ton,  without  carting.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  my  laud  is  in  condition  to  carry  out 
good  crops,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  so, 
although  naturally  miserably  poor,  and  although  I  Crop 
half  of  it  every  year  with  Wheat. 

It  appears  by  my  statement  that  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  live  stock  bought,  that  the  actual  money  value 
of  meat  made  and  sold  during  the  year  was  710/.  Now, 
I  was  curious  to  know  how  much  per  cent,  of  this  was 
realised  by  my  bullocks,  sheep,  and  pigs.  I  easily  ascer- 
tained it  as  follows  : 

Bullocks. 

Talualion,  1848 £249     Valuation,  1849    £127 

Bought,  1849,  none.  Sold,  1849 129 

28S 

249 


Valuation,  1848 
Bought,  1819 


Valuation,  1848 
Bought,  1849 


£249  

Increase 
Sheep. 
,  £153     Valuation,  1849 
.     179     Sold,  1849    ... 


£332  

Increase 
Pigs. 
.  £218    Valuation,  1849 
.     128     Sold,  1849  ... 


£316  

Increase 
So  that  in  fact, 
34Gi.  in  Pigs,  produced  over  and  above  their  cost 
332J.  in  Sheep,  do.  do. 

H9l.  in  Bullocks,        do.  do. 


Wool  from  Sheep 


...   £37 

...  £195 
...     232 

427 
...     333 

..r  £95 

...  £247 
...     67G 

923 
...     346 

...£577 

...  £677 
...  95 
...       37 

709 
...      24 

£733 


A  pretty  serious  comparison  of  investment,  but  a 
true  one.  If  my  581/.  capital,  instead  of  being  in  sheep 
and  bullocks,  had  been  in  pigs,  it  would  have  made  a 
very  enormous  difference  in  my  favour.  Of  course  we 
cannot  all  keep  pigs,  but  whence  does  this  great 
discrepancy  arise  ?  The  sheep  and  bullocks  ate  up 
nearly  all  my  root  and  green  crops,  hay,  &c.,_and  in 
addition  a  large  quantity  of  meal,  &c.  The  pigs  had 
only  corn  meal,  with  a  few  roots.  The  breeding  sows, 
pollard,  corn,  and  roots.  I  breed  nearly  all  my  pigs. 
The  sheep  were  folded  during  the  summer,  but  in 
winter  on  Mr.  Huxtable's  boards,  where  I  meangfor  the 
future  to  keep  them  entirely,  as  I  can  find  it  makes  all 
the  difierence  in  their  progression.  (By-the-bye,  sheep 
on  boards  want  shearing  much  earlier  than  in  the  open 
fields,  or  they  will  not  do  well  in  close  quarters.  They 
must  also  have  water.)  I  assume  that  pigs,  sheep,  and 
bullocks  all  ate  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  value, 
as  they  were  not  stinted.  We  know  there  was  a  ruinous 
depression  in  bullocks,  and  a  considerable  reduction  in 
sheep.  Iseeagreatdealof  mypork  wassoldat5f/.and5|^(/. 
per  lb.  during  summer.  All  my  pigs  and  breeding  sows 
are  kept  close  confined  in  the  yards  summer  and  winter, 
and  I  will  take  especial  care  henceforth  that  my  other 
animals  shall  not  have  much  exercise. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  satisfied  there  (is  nothing  like 
plenty  of  stock.     Bullocks,  as  I  said  before,  are  un- 


grateful fellows,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  no  gen- 
tleman eats  shoulders  or  necks  of  beef  ahhough  they  do 
of  mutton.  I  am  also  quite  satisfied  that  our  root  and 
green  crops  must  be  made  secondary  and  subservient  to 
the  larger  consumption  of  corn  or  cake.  In  fact,  I 
sincerely  believe,  from  my  own  practice,  that  Mr. 
Huxtable  is  right,  both  in  keeping  his  animals  without 
exercise,  breeding  them  at  home,  and  feeding  them 
bountifully.  I  may  perhaps  some  day  trouble  you  with 
an  account  of  my  management  of  pigs. 

My  object  in  publishing  the  foregoing  account,  which 
is  a  faithful  extract  from  my  books,  is  to  show  the 
means  I  am  adopting  for  bringing  my  land  into  a  fertile 
state,  and  to  elicit  from  others  such  information  as  may 
be  useful.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  corn  side  of  our 
farms,  if  charged  merely  with  the  expenses  of  the  year, 
is  satisfactory  in  its  return  ;  but  when  we  cannot  make 
the  green  and  root  crops  pay  their  own  expenses,  the 
loss  or  difference  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  succeeding  corn 
crops.  I  see  in  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis's  farm-accounts, 
published  in  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal " 
(Vol.  VII.,  Part  II.,  page  5  32), he  charges  the  loss  on  the 
Turnip  crop,  fed  off,  at  6/.  9.».  per  acre,  and  on  the  green 
crop,  1/.  9s.  dd.  Whether  by  Mr.  Huxtable's  plan  we 
shall  succeed  in  reducing  that  loss  remains  to  be  proved 
— 1  am  trying  it.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  as  our  liquid 
and  solid  manures  are  so  costly  to  produce^the  notorious 
national  waste  of  them  is  a  ruinous  prodigality — scarcely 
an  act  of  sanity,  and  certainly  one  of  most  miserable 
miscalculation.  Landlords  and  tenants  must  really  lay 
their  heads  together  to  remedy  this  defect.  J.  J.  Mechi, 
Tiptree-huU,  near  Kelvedon,  Esse.v,  Feb.  2. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Draining  is  a  subject  which  may  claim  the  attention 
of  farmers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  no  doubt  any 
enterprising  tenant  who  has  the  ''  wherewithal  "  to  do 
it,  or  is  assisted  sufficiently  by  his  landlord,  does  direct 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  regard  to  this  funda- 
mental part  of  his  business  ;  but,  although  nearly  every 
farmer  has  dabbled  in  draining  more  or  less,  and 
labourers  pretend  to  know  how  to  execute  the  work, 
yet  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  knowledge  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  art  shown  by  the  greater  part  of  those 
engaged  in  ordering,  planning,  or  manipulating  the 
process.  Landlords  are  heard  of  who,  having  some 
cash  to  spare,  firmly  believe  they  are  improving  their 
own  property,  and  acting  like  benefactors  to  their 
tenants,  by  undertaking  a  system  of  drainage  for  which 
the  occupiers  are  required  to  pay  4  or  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  outlay,  and  if  the  work  was  done  properly  it  might 
prove  a  beneficial  arrangement  for  all  parties  ;  but  the 
landlords  themselves  rarely  take  much  pains  to  master 
the  subject  so  as  to  determine  rightly  what  depth  can 
or  ought  to  be  obtained,  the  distance  between  the  drains 
or  their  direction,  the  size  or  quality  of  the  tiles,  how 
to  cover  them,  and  other  material  particulars.  If  the 
owner  has  not  the  ability  or  resolution  to  plan  or  direct 
the  proceedings  rightly,  still  less  is  it  likely  to  be  done 
thoroughly  by  the  present  race  of  stewards  or  agents, 
whose  qualifications  seemed  to  be  too  often  summed  up  in 
keeping  accounts,  extracting  rent,  and  evading  all 
expenses  until  dilapidation  increases  the  liability  four- 
fold ;  it  need  not  therefore  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
bear  a  tenant  assert,  when  he  was  charged  4  per  cent, 
upon  the  cost  of  drain?  ge,°that  it  was  equivalent  to  more 
than  7  per  cent.,  considering  the  difference  in  expense 
and  efficiency  if  the  management  had  devolved  upon 
him.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  first  attempts 
of  tenants  in  the  art  of  draining  are  rarely  so  successful 
as  might  be  desired,  however  careful  they  may  be  to 
expend  their  money  with  a  watchful  eye  to  economy 
and  efficiency  ;  and  who  can  chronicle  the  abortive  efforts 
of  ignorant  men  who  storm  at  the  capital  they  have 
engulfed  by  draining  too  deep  (yes,  Mr.  Mechi,  they 
would  tell  you  at  Wood,  Walton,  or  Sawtry,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, that  you  may  drain  too  deep  in  theip 
unfathomable  and  impervious  gault  ! )  or  too  shalloWj 
by  using  inferior  or  unappropriate  material,  by  inatten- 
tion to  the  outfalls,  or  by  not  securing  a  regular  fall  in 
the  land  experimented  on,  and  so  fail  in  reaping  a  benefit 
corresponding  with  the  money  expended,  and  then  they 
ever  after  feel  they  have  earned  a  right  to  abuse  sciencBj. 
new-fangled  notions,  and  book-farming  !  There  are 
four  parishes  near  Peterborough  in  which  draining  has 
been  carried  on  for  nearly  20  years,  from  thorns  and 
turf  to  stone  and  tiles,  improving  in  |plan,  increasing  in 
extent,  and  dug  by  better  men,  with  better  tools,  each 
succeeding  year  ;  and  what  have  they  arrived  at  now  ? 
after  some  of  the  farmers  positively  having  laid  drains 
twice  over  in  the  same  fields,  they  have  at  last  acknow- 
iedjed  that  the  brook  connecting  the  parishes,  and  which 
acts  as  a  common  outfall,  requires  to  be  kept  at  a  lower 
level  ;  and  a  project  was  I  believe  agreed  upon  two  or 
three  weeks  since  to  have  a  steam-engine  erected,  which 
will  pump  the  surplus  water  of  the  bi-ook  into  the 
Welland  river  when  required,  and  so  effect  an  immense 
improvement.  How  many  parish  drains  are  there 
requiring  to  be  deepened,  straightened,  and  drained, 
that  now  occupy  in  their  sinuosities  three  times  the  space 
they  should  do,  frequently  swamping  a  deep  and  valuable 
alluvial  soil,  as  choked  with  overhanging  trees  and 
briars,  grass  and  rubbish  ;  perchance  a  tunnel  stopped 
up  or  other  modes  of  obstruction  ;  pity  that  some  cheap 
process  could  not  traverse  a  county  and  compel  some 
amendment  in  the  management  of  parish  drains,  and  at 
the  county's  expense  ;  for  the  accident  of  a  parish  being 
located  at  a  lower  level  increases  both  the  cost  and  the 
necessity  of  constant  attention  to  the  outfall.  J.  W., 
Peterborough. 
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Beer. — The  best  advice  I  can  give  your  correspondent 
who  complains  of  acidity  in  beer,  is  to  procure  Black  on 
Brewing,  a  7*.  book,  to  study  it  attentively,  and  follow 
Mr.  B's.  directions  precisely.  A  common  glass  sac- 
charometer  (  costing  about  Is,),  is  almost  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  progress  of  fermentation,  as  well  as  the 
original  strength  of  the  wort.  I  suffered  long  all  the 
evils  of  which  "  Cerevisium  "  complains.  I  have  now 
attained  perfectly  sound  and  very  excellent  beer.  My 
success  arises  entirely  from  having  sat  in  my  brew, 
house  book  in  hand,  and  carefully  followed  Black's 
receipt.  "  Cerevisium  "  would  do  well  to  see  that  his 
under-back  and  coolers  are  thoroughly  sweet ;  if  there 
be  any  doubt  about  this,  they  should  be  soaked  for 
24  hours  with  lime-water,  and  afterwards  well  rinsed. 
The  raw  hops  introduced  as  finings,  I  suspect  are 
mischievous  ;  I  never  use  them  now,  but  they  are  a 
favourite  nostrum  with  some  old  hands.  Of  course  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  beer  brewed  according  to 
Black's  directions  will  resist  the  effect  of  thunder,  but 
all  I  can  say  is,  1  never  had  sound  beer  till  I  adopted  his 
receipt,  and  I  have  never  had  any  unsound  beer  since, 


themselves  out,  where  wanted.  Agriculture  would  then 
become,  indeed,  both  an  art  and  a  science.  Instead  of 
decreasing,  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  labourer  would  be  advanced  in  the  scale  of 
society.  I  repeat  that  all  this  can  be  accomplished, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  it  will.  Progress  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  We  cannot  stand  still.  "We  may  not  retro- 
grade.    Here  is  a  proposal  to  advance.  P.  S. 

Steam  Engine. — I  am  induced  to  send  you  an  account 
of  what,  since  my  last  communication,  I  have  done  to 
my  steam-engine,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  if  it  should 
benefit  any  person  that  has  or  is  about  putting  up  one  ; 
but  I  must  first  give  you  the  particulars  of  my  thresh- 
ing-mil', to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  improvement ;  it 
was  at  first  worked  by  four  horses  (who  felt  more 
fatigued  after  a  day's  threshing  than  when  in  pairs 
they  had  ploughed  If  acre  of  lea  land)  ;  its  drum  is 
4  feet  long,  and  3  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  made 
290  revolutions  per  minute  ;  the  edge  of  the  beaters 
then  travelled  at  the  rate  of  35,525  feet  per  minute,  the 
rollers  being  5  inches  in  diameter,  made  71  revolutions, 
or  their  circumference  going  over  a  space  of  1115  feet 


One  suggestion  I  will  make  which  I  think  does  not ;  This  speed  I  give  to  calculate  how  long  a  sheaf  of  a 
cccur  in  Black's  book,  viz.,  that  the  mash  tun  should  '  given  length  is  being  held  to  the  beaters  ;  the  engine 
have  a  close  fitting  wooden  cover,  this  saves  some  10  per  now  drives  the  drum  440  revolutions  and  the  rollers 
cent,  in  malt,  and  may  have  other  advantages.  If  there  ,  about  110  ;  the  edges  of  my  beaters  now  go  53,900  feet 
be  any  point  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  more  1  per  minute,  yours  at  Whitfield  about  50,000  feet, 
than  another,  it  is  to  the  completeness  of  the  fermentation.    Would    you    advise   me   to    take    away    the     rollers, 


I  use  a  pint  of  strong  yeast  to  every  bushel  of  malt 
wetted,  and  ascertain  by  saccharometer  that  the 
fermentation  has  been  carried  far  enough.  Black's  in- 
structions on  this  head  are  very  full,  but  it  may  be  well 
to  call  attention  to  them.  Barlet/corn. 

Norfolk  System. — In  your  Paper  of  February  9, 
Mr.  Davis  proposes  the  4-course  Norfolk  shift  as  an 
improvement  on  Mr.  Watson's  5- course  shift.  As  far  as 
Scotland  is  concerned,  he  appears  to  overlook  that 
there  it  is  necessary  to  manure  for  Wheat  as  well  as 
green  crop.  By  the  5-course  shift,  say  15  loads  for 
40  acres  of  Wheat,  and  25  for  100  acres  of  Turnip  = 
3100  loads  at  Zs.,  =  465i.  ;  by  the  4-course,  say  15 
loads  for  125  acres  of  Wheat,  1875  loads,  and  25  do. 
for  250  acres  of  Turnip,  6250  do.,  =  8125,  at  3s.,  =: 
1218/.  As  under  the  5-course  there  are  300  acres 
under  labour,  and  Mr.  Davis's  4courae  there  are 
500,  has  he  not  under-rated  the  expense  of  keep  and 
labour  ?  G. 

Hybrid  Pheasants. — If  "  N.  F. "  will  take  the  trouble 
to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  gamekeeper,  at 
Langholm  Lodge,  Dumfriesshire,  he  may  be  likely  to 
get  the  proper  information  respecting  the  breeding  of 
hybrid  pheasants  ;  let  him  not  rest  contented,  by  sup- 
posing that  such  a  thing  is  impracticable.  I  can  assure 
him  that  it  has  been  done"30  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hardie,  who  was  then  and  had  been  for  many  years 
gamekeeper  at  Langholm  Lodge.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  birds  which  Mr.  Hardie  reared  at 
that  time  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  but  it  is  likely  that 
his  successors  have  kept  up  the  stock,  or  may  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  Mr.  H's.  plan.  I 
remember  the  birds  well,  they  generally  kept  amongst 
the  poultry,  and  would  often  attack  the  domestic  cock  ; 
one  bird  in  particular,  which  was  much  stronger  than 
the  rest,  would  always  come  upon  the  cock  unawares, 
and  hit  him  nearly  heels  over  head,  the  poor  cock  would 
turn  round,  but  could  never  catch  hold  of  his  more 
agile  assailant,  who  would  put  himself  in  a  fighting 
attitude  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  would  never  rise  to 
strike  at  the  same  time  with  the  cock,  which  always  flew 
over  the  mule's  head  without  touching  him.  They  were 
of  different  colours,  some  speckled  white  and  brown, 
others  yellow  on  the  back,  with  black  necks,  breast  and 
tails,  larger  than  the  common  pheasant,  which  they 
resembled  more  than  the  domestic  hen.    W.  S. 

A  Steam  Cultivator. — Please  to  insert  these  few  lines 
in  your  Gazette  as  a  foreshadowing  of  what  a  steam 
plough,  or  rather  a  steam  cultivator  ought  to  be,  and, 
I  make  no  doubt,  will  ultimately  be.  I  am  no  mechanic, 
but  I  know  enough  of  mechanics  to  be  aware  that  there 
is  nothing  in  my  proposal  which  skilful  engineers  can- 
not contrive.  I  propose  a  machine,  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  the  patent  street- cleaner  ;  it  would,  however,  be 
much  larger  in  front ;  on  being  moved  forward,  it  would 
take  up  the  whole  of  the  soil,  which  is  to  be  pulverised. 
This  would  be  moved  upwards  into  the  body  of  the 
machine,  to  be  reduced  by  means  of  cutters,  rollers, 
sieves,  and  other  appropriate  contrivances,  to  the  state 
most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  intended  crops.  The 
manures  proper  for  the  occasion,  according  to  the  most 
scientific  principles,  might  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the 
latter  would  then  be  deposited  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  machine,  in  one  broad  sheet  or  layer,  on  the  land, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  cotton  comes  out  of 
the  carding  machine.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  if 
desirable,  to  mix  the  seed  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
soil  in  the  machine,  or  to  drop  it  from  the  machine,  and 
cover  it  with  a  second  sheet  of  earth,  and  press  the  latter 
down  with  rollers,  all  in  one  operation.  This  ponderous 
machine  ought  to  be  8  or  10  feet  wide.  It  would  be 
pulled  to  and  fro  across  the  field  by  steam-engines, 
moving  along  the  two  opposite  sides  on  temporary  rails. 
The  wheels  on  which  the  cultivator  would  move  ought 
to  be  so  contrived  that  they  should  cut  ruts,  serving 
at  the  same  time  as  surface  drains,  and  also  as 
paths  for  the  weeders,  who  would  have  to  preserve 
crops—sown  with  so  much  care  and  at  so  great 
an  expense— from  all  injurious  vegetation.  The  busi- 
ness of  ploughing,  manuring,  and  sowing,  would  become 
a  separate  trade  ;  the  proprietors  of  these  machines, 
with  their  men,  would  travel  over  the  country,  and  hire 


and  adopt  the  most  approved  concave  to  suit  my 
drum,  01-  adopt  the  peg  system,  as  you  will  see 
how  much  longer  a  sheaf  is  in  contact  with  the 
beaters,  and  how  much  power  the  rollers  take  to  hold 
it  there.  [What  do  you  thresh  now — How  many 
cubic  yards  of  a  six  months  old  rick  ?  ]  My  steam 
cylinder  is  9j  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  ports 
at  first  were  i  inches  by  f,  and  there  was  no  more 
lap  on  the  valve  than  allowed  the  steam  port  to  open, 
just  at  the  time  the  eduction  port  opened  ;  this 
caused  great  back  pressure,  and  required  the  steam  to 
be  about  55  lbs.  pressure  to  work  the  mill,  the  passages 
being  4  inches  by  1,  the  ports  were  enlarged  to  that 
size,  and  put  as  much  lap  on  the  valve,  that  when  the 
steam  port  was  opening,  the  eduction  port  was  two- 
thirds  open  ;  the  engine  worked  much  better  with  only 
40  lbs.  pressure.  From  its  success,  I  had  new  passages 
and  ports  made,  6  inches  by  1},  and  the  middle  port 
6  by  2,  when  its  work  was  improved  when  only  working 
with  30  lbs.  pressure,  and  a  iurther  saving  of  fuel ;  but 
I  found  that  to  lift  the  enlarged  valve  when  the  pres- 
sure  was  25  lbs.  on  the  inch,  it  took  380  lbs.,  and  to 
remedy  which  I  had  a  4-inch  cylinder  with  a  packed 
piston  screwed  on  to  the  front  of  the  valve  chest, 
so  connected  that  it  pulled  against  the  back  of  the 
valve  ;  this  so  far  relieved  it  that  the  engine 
started  well  to  its  work  with  25  lbs.  pressure,  the 
adopted  piston  so  far  relieved  the  pressure  on  the 
valve  that  it  took  190  less  to  lift  it.  The  pressures 
mentioned  were  what  I  was  obliged  to  get  before  the 
engine  would  work  for  any  length  of  time,  but  after 
a  short  time  the  pressure  decreased,  aud  the  engine 
went  slower  ;  but  at  my  yesterday's  trial  I  commenced 
when  the  steam  was  at  25  lbs.,  and  it  gradually  increased 
to  30  lbs.,  when  I  opened  the  communication  to  the  bone 
steaming  boiler,  and  was  steaming  bones  all  the  time 
I  was  threshing.  Richard  Nicklin,  Isle  of  Man,  Feb.  9. 


The  specimens  alluded  to  were  carefully  taken  from 
ships  in  the  river.  Since  the  publication  of  these  re- 
sults in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  he  had  made  many 
more  analyses  of  good  guano,  and  was  more  than  ever 
con\inced  of  the  uniformity  of  its  composition.  But 
whilst  the  authenticated  specimens  were  very  similar  in 
composition,  samples  were  continually  reaching  the 
laboratory,  which,  upon  analysis,  exhibited  every  shade 
of  chemical  characters — that  these  samples  were  adul- 
terated, there  could  be  no  doubt.  While  good  guano, 
when  burnt,  gave  an  ash  ,almost  entirely  soluble  in 
acids,  and  leaving  only  Ij  or  2  per  cent,  of  sand, 
these  adulterated  specimens  contained  often  from  25 
to  35,  or  more,  of  insoluble  matter — sometimes  sand, 
sometimes  clay.  In  proof  of  this,  he  submitted,  in  a 
diagram,  the  analysis  of  six  specimens  which  had 
reached  him  within  the  last  few  weeks  from  different 
lucalities. 

ADULTERATED  GUANOS. 


toilettes. 

ROYAL  AGKICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Professor  Way,  the  Consulting- Chemist  to  the  So- 
ciety, delivered  a  Lecture  "  on  Guano  and  its  adultera- 
tion," before  the  members  of  the  Society,  at  their 
House,  in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  27lh 
of  February  ;  Mr.  Katmosd  Barkbe,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chaii-. 

LECTURE  ON  GUANO. 

Mr.  Wat  commenced  his  lecture  by  observing  that 
he  had  been  induced  to  make  guano  the  subject  of  a 
lecture,  partly  because  the  present  was  the  season  when 
farmers  were  purchasing  their  supplies  of  the  manure, 
partly  on  account  of  the  insufferable  extent  to  which 
the  adulteration  of  guano  was  now  carried,  and  which 
had  been  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society  in  so  circumstantial  a  manner  at  a  previous 
weekly  meeting,  as  to  induce  them  to  refer  the  whole 
question  to  the  serious  consideration  of  a  monthly  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Way  would  carefully  avoid  any  remarks 
which  should  have  the  appearance  of  prejudging  the 
case,  or  of  dictating  to  the  Council  the  line  of  conduct 
they  should  pursue  ;  but  he  cousidered  it  his  duty,  as  the 
Chemist  of  the  Society,  to  bring  the  facts  before  them. 

He  should  confine  himself  to  Peruvian  guano,  the 
other  varieties  having  comparatively  ceased  to  be  of 
importance  ;  and  1st,  he  would  endeavour  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  true  Peruvian  guano,  as  it  reached 
this  country,  was  not  subject  to  much  variation.  By 
the  examination  of  more  than  30  specimens  last  year, 
he  had  found  that  the  per-centages  of  ammonia  aud 
phosphate  of  lime,  the  most  important  ingredients  of 
guano,  were  confined  within  narrow  limits.  A  diagram 
before  the  meeting  showed  this  plainly. 

VARIATION  IN  THE  pOUPOSITION  OF  PERUVIAN 

GUANO. 

(32  specimens  examined.) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

.*' 

5. 

6. 

"Water  

7.77 
3G.18 
23.14 

e.si) 

10.10 

6.64 

29.42 

7.84 
10.24 

8.37 

25.34 
16.40 

12.20 

10.92 

32.44 

32,50 
10.60 

10.29 

12.32 

34.86 

27.23 
13.30 

8.98 

11.22 

Organic  Matter  and  "( 
Salts    of  Ammonia  j" 

Saud,  (tc 

Earthy   Phosphates... 

Ammonia    

34.68 , 

5.44 
21.09 

27.57 

In  many  cases  these  specimens  had  been  sent  to  him 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  genuine,  but  there  could  be 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  spurious.  Of  the 
loss  to  the  farmer  in  the  purchase  of  such  sophisticated 
manures  it  was  difficult  to  speak  with  any  great  degree 
of  accuracy — the  loss  was  not  confined  to  that  of  the 
purchase-money — it  was  the  disappointment  and  failure 
in  the  crops  resulting  from  their  use  which  constituted 
the  severity  of  the  evil.  Of  the  loss  on  purchase- 
money,  some  notion  might  be  formed  by  a  calcu- 
latiou  founded  on  the  value  as  manures  of  am- 
monia and  phosphate  of  lime.  He  estimated  the 
ammonia  at  Gd.  per  lb  ,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime 
at  jd.  per  lb,  ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
deduction  from  the  value  so  obtained,  inasmuch  as 
guano  at  10/.  per  ton  iurnished  these  substances  at 
about  one-sixth  less  than  the  above-named  prices. 
MONEY  VALUE  OP  ADULTERATED  GOANOS. 


Ammonia  

Earthy  Phosphates,, 

Ammonia  

Earthy  Phosphates,. 

Ammonia  

Earthy  Phosphates.. 

Ammonia  

Earthy  Phosphates., 

Ammonia  

Earthy  Phosphates.. 

Ammonia  

Earthy  Phosphates.. 


Per 
cent. 
1D.101 
6.80J 
8  37  1 
10.24  J 
12.20  I 
16.40] 
10.29  1 

lo.eo; 

8.961 
13.30) 

8.14 
21.09 


Price. 
£  s.  d. 


7  10    0 


} 


Value. 

£  s. 

d. 

5    9 

0 

4  10 

0 

6  12 

0 

5  18 

0 

5  14 

0 

6    4 

0 

Loss  to 
Buyer. 

1's.  d. 
3    10 

SCO 

2  18    0 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Mean. 

Water  

8.88 

37.78 

1.17 
19.46 

15.98 

23.68 

68.82 

2,95 
84.15 

18.94 

13.09 

Organic  matter  and  salts  of  1 

ammonia j 

Sand 

62.61 
1,54 

24  12 

Ammonia  yielded  by  100  parts 

17.41 

The  diagram  which  was  formed  from  the  analysis  of 
the  specimens  just  described,  proved  that  whilst  the 
dishonest  dealer  reduced  the  value  of  the  guano  by  sand 
and  other  admixtures,  to  one-half,  he  only  lowered  the 
price  by  one-fourth.  For  11. 10s.,  the  farmer  obtained, 
therefore,  a  guano  which  was  intrinsically  worth  5/.  or 
less.  It  could  not  be  too  widely  known  that  it  was 
impossible  in  the  general  way  of  business  that  they  should 
buy  good  Peruvian  guano  for  less  than  9Z.  5s.,  because 
the  importers,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  and  Co.,  who  had 
an  exclusive  agency  from  the  Peruvian  Government, 
never  sold  any  sound  guano  below  that  sum.  It  was 
true  indeed  that  there  were  sales  now  and  then  of 
damaged  guano  ;  that  is,  of  the  parts  of  the  cargoes 
that  had  been  subject  to  leakage  on  the  voyage;  but  the 
competition  for  these  lots  was  so  great  that  they  gene- 
rally fetched  a  higher  price  than  their  intrinsic  value 
justified;  they  were  often  mixed  with  some  substance 
to  dry  them  up,  and  then  the  farmer  paid  the  cost. 
Nothing  was  a  greater  delusion  than  a  cheap  guano  ;  if 
the  farmer  could  not  aff'ord  the  full  price,  let  him  buy 
half  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Way  then  went  on  to  mention  the  substances 
generally  employed  in  the  adulteration,  and  to  remark 
that  at  present  the  methods  employed  were  very  gross, 
and  comparatively  easy  of  detection  —  yellow  sand, 
ground  limestone,  yellow  marls  and  clays,  gypsum  and 
ground  coprolites  ;  all  and  each  of  these  had  been  de- 
tected in  the  analysis  of  samples  he  could  bring  forward. 
The  adulteration  was  not  confined  to  10  or  15  per  cent., 
which  itself  would  seem  to  offer  a  fair  remuneration  for 
the  fraud,  but  it  was  in  most  cases  above  25  or  30  per 
cent.  The  use  of  ground  coprolite  was  a  certain  step 
of  refinement  in  this  nefarious  trade,  because  the  copro- 
lite consists  in  great  measure  of  phosphate  of  lime 
— itself  an  ingredient  of  genuine  guano.  By-and-bye 
he  feared  that  those  who  adulterated,  being  more  closely 
watched,  would  become  more  clever  in  their  calling, 
and  the  little  chance  (for  unfortunately  it  was  little) 
that  the  farmer,  unaided,  had  of  discovering  the  im- 
position would  be  still  further  diminished.  He  wished 
he  could  make  known  some  easy  and  simple  method  by 
I  which  the  buyer  could,  for  himself,  make  an  examina- 
tion of  his  purchases  ;  but  there  would  seem  to  be  none 
short  of  chemical  analysis,  which  met  all  cases. 

The  lecturer  then  went  ou  to  show,  by  specimens  on 
the  table,  the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  a  good  and 
bad  specimen  by  external  indications.  The  colour  was 
usually  considered  a  criterion,  but  a  sample  exposed 
for  a  short  time  to  damp  air,  became  dark  and  of  a  sus- 
picious appearance,  altliough  in  truth  perfectly  good, 
and  really  only  containing  2  or  3  per  cent,  more  water 
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On  the  other  hand,  guano  adulterated  with  40  per  cent, 
of  yellow  clay,  was  in  no  respects  distinguishable  by  its 
colour  from  the  pure  article.  Oa  the  table  were  speci- 
mens purposely  mixed  with  10,  20,  30,  40,  and  50  per 
cent,  of  white  eand.  This  was  a  gross  falsification,  and 
yet  he  thought  that  gentlemen  in  that  room  would  have 
a  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  between  any  one  of  them 
containiug  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  sand  and  the  pure 
guano  lying  beside  them.  The  character  of  smell 
was  also  very  deceptive.  No  doubt  the  pungency  was 
reduced  by  mixture  with  most  substances  ;  but  even 
good  guano  was  not  all  alike  in  this  respect ;  and  if  by 
accident  it  became  slightly  damp,  the  smell  was  greatly 
increased.  The  driest  and  tlie  best,  would  therefore  fre- 
quently have  the  least  odour.  Perhaps  of  all  practical 
tests  that  of  specific  weight  was  the  best.  ;  Adultera- 
tion was  happily  at  present  practised  with  substances 
heavier  than  guano,  and  therefore  a  great  weight 
compared  with  equal  bulk  was  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance. By  a  great  many  weigliings  made  under  the 
directions  of  the  importers,  he  was  able  to  say  that  the 
average  weight  of  a  bushel  of  good  Peruvian  guano  was 
about  68  lbs.  The  variation  on  these  trials  was,  however, 
somewhat  great — a  bushel  sometimes  weighing  as  much 
as  73  lbs.,  at  others  not  more  than  61  lbs.,  a  circum- 
stance due  to  the  lumpy  and  unequal  character  of  guano, 
and  to  different  methods  employed  by  various  persons 
in  the  experiment.  A  bushel  of  guano  adulterated 
with  40  per  cent,  of  any  of  the  substances  he  had  before 
named,  would,  however,  greatly  exceed  the  above 
weights,  although  he  could  not  state  the  precise  differ- 
ence. Some  value  was,  therefore,  to  be  set  on  this 
method  of  judging,  although  eventually  he  feared  it 
would  not  serve  the  purpose.  Some  simple  experi- 
ments were  in  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  and  would 
serve  to  protect  him  against  the  more  flagrant  modes 
of  falsification.  Thus,  when  pure  guano  was  burnt  on  a 
hot  shovel  till  the  blackening  had  gone  off,  the  ash  ought 
to  be  white — not  yellow  or  brown  :  these  latter  appear- 
ances indicated  an  admixture  of  clay  or  coprolite.  Tlie 
ash,  too,  ought  almost  all  to  dissolve  up  in  muriatic  acid, 
leav  ng  little  residue  insoluble. 

A  still  better  plan  was  to  burn  100  grains  of  the 
sample  with  twice  its  weight  of  powdered  nitre,  and 
when  the  mass  had  ceased  to  swell  up  to  dissolve  the 
nitre  in  water.  If  pure  guano  had  been  used,  the  white 
phosphate  of  lime  would  easily  float  off  in  the  water 
when  decanted.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mass  of  yellow 
or  black  heavy  stuff  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  would 
lead  the  experimenter  to  suspect  adulteration.  Having 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  circumstances  did  not 
admit  of  au  easy  and  certain  test  of  good  guano,  to  be 
applied  by  the  farmer  himself,  Mr.  Way  said  that  it 
was  some  satisfaciijn  that  the  fraud  was  open  to  detec- 
tion by  the  aid  of  chemistry.  There  were  numbers  of 
chemists  throughout  the  country  quite  competent  to 
decide  in  these  cases,  and  the  farmer  who  purchased 
largely  of  guano  without  having  recourse  to  the  unerring 
guidance  ol  analysis,  was  himself  paitly  to  blame  if  he 
lost  his  crops  and  his  money.  The  Council  of  the 
Society  had  made  arrangements  by  which  tlie  cost 
of  analysis  of  all  sorts  to  its  members  had  been 
considerably  reduced.  If  they  should  be  able  to 
strike  out  any  plan  by  which  the  access  of  farmers 
to  chemical  aid  would  be  facilitated  and  cheapened 
in  regard  to  this  particular  manure,  he  was  prepared 
on  his  part  to  co-operate  with  them  in  any  way  that 
his  professional  atsistsnce  m'ght  be  useful. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Way  would  advert  to  the  practical  result 
which  might  flow  from  a  more  general  employment  of 
analysis  in  the  ease  of  guaio.  Could  the  farmer  refuse 
payment  for  an  adulterated  guano  ?  or,  could  he  recover 
from  the  fraudulent  dealer  tor  loss  of  money  and  loss  of 
crop  ?  These  were  the  great  questions.  He  did  not 
profess  to  understand  the  law  of  the  case,  but  he  could 
not  conceive  that,  in  a  common-sense  country  like 
England,  deliberate  fraud  affecting  the  vital  interests  of 
a  mass  of  the  community  could  be  allowed  to  flourish 
unchecked,  and  he  believed,  sooner  or  later,  whatever 
the  diSiculties,  the  farmer  would  find  his  redress.  Mr. 
Way  stated  that  it  had  always  appeared  a  difficulty  to 
him  how,  in  case  of  his  being  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  he  should  answer  such  a 
question  as  this,  "  You  say  that  this  guano  has  a  dif- 
ferent composition  to  the  average  cargoes,  and  there- 
fore it  is  adulterated — have  you  analysed  every  cargo 
that  has  reached  England  during  the  last  year  ?  "  This 
would  be  a  troublesome  question  to  answer,  however 
much  he  might  morally  be  convinced  of  the  adultera- 
tion. This  difficulty  had,  however,  been  entirely  re- 
moved by  a  proniise  which  he  was  authorised  to  make 
on  the  part  of  the  imporiei-s — that  samples  of  each 
cargo  of  Peruvian  guano  reaching  England  should  be 
reserved  with  all  proper  authentications — not  by  per- 
sons in  their  employ,  but  by  independent  witnesses 
producible  in  a  court  of  law,  and  that  portions  of  these 
samples  should  be  available  for  the  establishment  of 
any  case  of  fraud.  Ttiis  arrangement  was  a  great  step. 
Let  the  farmer  always  insist  upon  knowing  from  the 
dealer  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  the  date  of  importa- 
tion, and  with  a  power  of  reference  to  the  original  cargo, 
the  links  of  legal  evidence  would  appear  (at  least  to 
him,  as  a  person  unlearned  in  the  law)  to  be  complete. 

Before  lie  sat  down,  Mr.  Way  wished  to  say  that  in 
attacking  the  unprincipled  dealers,  he  would  distinctly 
express  his  conviction,  that  there  were  very  many 
honest  and  upright  men  from  whom  guano  could  be 
purchased,  and  it  was  hard  that  the  just  should  suffer 
for  the  unjust.  Tire  dealers  had  in  great  measure 
iutroduced  this  valuable  manure  into  use,  and  should 


not   hastily  be  deprived  of  their  rightful  advantages, 
because  there  were  some  black  sheep  amongst  them. 


On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  James  Linton,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
voted  to  Professor  Way  for  his  kindness  in  lecturing 
before  them  on  that  occasion.  Colonel  Challoner,  Cap- 
tain Wentworth  Buller,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  Parkins, 
and  Dr.  Calvert,  offered  remarks  to  the  meeting  on 
topics  connected  with  the  lecture,  and  Mr.  Barugh 
Almack  suggested  that  an  authorised  list  should  be  pub- 
lished of  those  dealers  who  had  never  been  known  to 
offer  adulterated  guano  for  sale. 


The  Plantatio7i  Scheme :  or  the  West  of  Ireland  as  a 
Field  for  Investment.  By  James  Caird,  Farmer, 
Baldoon.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
Mr,  Caird  spent  the  greater  part  of  last  autumn  in 
examinint^  the  condition  of  Irish  land,  and  Irish  cultiva- 
tion in  the  west.  The  idea  and  prosecution  of  this 
investigation  were  enurely  his  own  ;  he  obtained  indeed 
the  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  commissioner,  by 
newspaper  report.  But  he  neither  possessed,  nor  did 
he  profess  any  claim  to  the  title.  This  examination  of 
estates  in  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Gal  way,  Clare,  Limerick, 
Kerry,  and  Cork,  was  undertaken  origioally  for  his  own 
information,  and  the  tour  proved  so  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  himself,  that  it  was  thought  its  publication 
might  in  some  degree  supply  the  agricultural  informa- 
tion in  which  other  '*  tours  "  had  been  deficient,  and 
hence  the  present  volume.  We  do  not  mean  just  now  to 
give  any  lengthened  description  of  it,  though  we  shall 
publish  occasional  extracts  from  its  pages.  It  must 
suffice  for  the  present  to  say,  that  it  is  a  simple  unpre- 
tending detail  of  what  was  seen  by  an  intelligent  practical 
farmer,  who  by  introductions  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  others,  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
information  which  other  travellers  have  not  experienced, 
and  that  it  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  interest  by  any 
who  may  propose  investing  English  capital  in  Irish  soil. 

Miscellaneous. 

Atomic  Character  of  the  Food  Manvfadure. — It  is 
not  merely  that  the  extra  manuring  induces  the  extra 
crop  —  the  niauuring  furnishes  the  very  building 
material  out  of  which  the  increased  produce  is  made. 
Tiiose  very  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  of  phosphorus  you  are 
adding  iu  guano — those  very  particles  of  potash  and 
soda  you  are  detaching  from  impracticable  positions  in 
the  soil  by  the  influences  which  drainage  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  them — those  very  atoms  of  carbon  which 
your  plants,  vigorous  owing  to  more  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, are  extracting  from  the  air  in  the  sunshine,  may 
travel  various  road?,  but  they  will  come  to  an  ultimate 
residence  side  by  side  in  the  flesh  and  the  blood  of  the 
fattening  animal.  The  various  additions  you  make  to 
your  soil,  the  fertility  you  extract  fr(5m  it,  may  indeed 
be  said  to  "  occasion  "  the  increased  produce  of  meat 
which  succeeds  them,  but  it  is  in  the  same  way  as  the 
stone  and  the  lime  occasion  the  buildings  of  which  they 
are  the  very  substance  and  material.  English  AgricuU 
iural  SoGiety^s  Journal. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

FEBRUARY. 
SnssEX  Fabm,  Feb.  25. — The  weather  being  fine  our  horse 
teams  are  engaged  harvowioff  in  Tares,  and  dii'ling  Peas, 
0  inches  apart.  If  fine,  we  shall  continue  drilling  Peas  and 
Beans  all  the  week  ;  the  Beans  we  drill  15  to  18  inches  apart ; 
our  ox  teams  are  engaged  ploughing  Turnip  land  for  Barley, 
and  preparing  the  land  for  the  Pota'oes,  pare  of  which  we  shall 
plant  this  week.  We  plant  all  early  sorts  in  the  field  now,  as 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  diseased  as  the  late  sorts.  We 
have  a  good  stock  in  hand  for  seed,  and  they  keep  much  better 
than  they  have  done  for  two  years  past.  Men  are  engaged 
threshing  and  cleaning  Wheat,  turning  mixens,  digging  Hops, 
and  draining,  »fcc.  J.  B,  [Can  you  give  us  a  comparison  of  ox 
and  horse  labour  as  to  expense  ?J 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Acidity  in  Beer  :  fiumnhis  says,  "'Prevention  is  better  than 
cure! '  Is  not  there  a  fault  in  the  mashing  ?  Except  in  very 
cold  weather,  the  water  &hould  doc  remain  on  the  male,  for  the 
first  mash,  longer  than  half-an-hour;  even  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  litmus  paper  will  be  turned  pink  by  what  runs  oft'.  In 
warm  weather,  l.^lb.  of  Hops  should  be  used  to  each  imperial 
bushel  of  malt,  oxeluEJve  of  u  hat  are  put  into  the  barrel  ;'21bs. 
would  not  be  too  much  in  hot  weather.  Let  air  circulate 
freely  in  the  cellar,  except  when  thebeer  is  working.  Try  this 
and  speak  again." 

Bones,  *kc:  T  Halford.  The  way  to  reduce  the  time  during 
which  bones  will  act— that  is,  to  inci-ease  their  immediate 
ef&ciency— is  to  increase  their  solubility.  You  should  either 
apply  bone  dust,  first  fermenting  it  in  heaps  soaked  with 
liquid  manure  ;  or  you  should  dissolve  them  in  acid  before 
application.  The  latter  would  be  the  best  way  in  the  case  of 
one  who  has  only  a  year's  interest  in  the  land.  It  ought  to 
be  applied  at  once  to  benefit  this  year's  crop — Asregaids 
your  Clover  plant,  you  may  top-dress  with  manure,  sow  some 
ptvtuniiil  seeds,  harrow  in,  and  so  procure  a  permanent 
sward  ;  and  as  to  manures,  guano  and  superphosphate  of 
lime  fur  Turnips,  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  Barley 
and  Whea"-,  at  ihe  rate  of  abo.ut  3  cwt.  per  acre,  are  most 
liitely  to  answer. 

Dairy  Peoduce  :  Dairy  Maid.  One  pound  of  butter  is  jielded 
by  from  i)  to  12  quarts  of  milk,  according  to  the  breed  of  the 
animal. 

Diseases  in  Figs  :  Con&tant  Eeader.  Kest  week.  Hanningtree 
is  in  Essex. 

EcYPTtAN  Wheat  :  F  G.  You  had  better  apply  to  Mr.  Wilkins  ; 
he  may  possibly  have  a  little  to  spare. 

Hand  Dibble:  Minimus.  Dr.  Newington's.  See  advertisement. 
About  wire  fences  we  caunoc  help  you.  Perhaps  the  adver- 
tisers on  that  subject  would  inform  you. 

Hose  Pipes:  MS.  Guttapercha  is  probably  the  best.  Prices 
may  be  ascertained  of  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  London. 

Hybrid  Pheasants  :  A  W  says  :  "  I  heard  several  gentlemen 
speak  of  some  they  saw  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bate,  of  the 
Lcasows,  Penn,  in  Staffordshire.  They  were  not  named  as 
beauties,  for  they  were  said  to  have  pheasant's  bodies  and 
Uen'a  tails,  and  were  the  progeny  of  a  hen  pheasant." 


Indian  Corn:  A  Constant  Header  should  procure  Mr.  Keen's 
tract,  entitled  "  Facts  for  Farmers."  He  will  find  that  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  impossible  in  our  climate. 

Italian  Rte-grass  :  Amateur.  We  cannot  say  whether,  if 
sown  now,  it  would  furnish  anything  like  a  swathe  before 
the  scythe  by  Midsummer  ;  but  it  would,  no  d()uht,  be  ready 
for  soiling  in  autumn,  and  again  before  Turnip  seed  time 
next  year.  If  you  sow  two  bushels  in  the  end  of  April  os 
beginning  of  May  among  your  Wheat,  and  hoe  it  in,  you  will 
have  a  good  crop  early  iu  spring. 

Kohl  Rabi:  W  A  C.  Sow  in  beds  in  early  April ;  2  lbs.  of  seed 
will  furnish  an  acre  of  plants.  You  may  transplant  in  rows 
2  feet  wide,  at  intervals  of  about  28  inches  in  the  rows  ;  the 
plants  will  be  ready  for  transplanting  in  June.  The  land 
should  be  prepared  as  for  Turnips, 

Lime  and  Manure:  W  }V.  Do  not  put  both  on  the  same 
year.  Try  bones  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  applied  broad- 
cast, in  March.  Feed  sheep  on  it  during  summer,  and 
apply  lime  in  autumn.  Turnips,  chaff,  and  oilcake  will 
make  cheaper  beef  than  chaff  and  oilcake  alone.  Galloways 
of  50  stones  weight  will  eat  1  cwt.  of  Turnips,  5  lbs.  of  chaff, 
and  4  lbs.  of  oilcake  a  day  ;  or  probably  20  lbs.  of  chaff  or 
4  lbs.  of  oilcake  a  day.  In  both  cases  the  oilcake  will  cos6 
about  2s.  id.  a  week.  In  the  one  there  is  a  balance  of,  say 
14  lbs,  of  hay  against  1  cwt.  of  Turnips  in  the  other.  At  ol. 
and  105.  respectively  per  ton,  the  latter  costs  about  Is.  more 
per  week  than  the  former.  More  straw  is  used  as  fodder  ia 
the  former  case. 

LncERNE  :  £  D,  la  mid  April  sow  in  shallow  drills,  13  inches 
apart,  on  a  deeply  tilled  weU  manured  loamy  soil,  about 
lu  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  You  had  better  not  attempt  to  grow 
Barley  too. 

Madder:  M.  Could  any  of  our  readers,  acquaiuted  with  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  give  ua  the  details  ? 

Malting:  X  Y  Z.  What  is  the  best  book  on  this  subject  ? 

Mossy  Pasture:  MA.  Slake  lime  with  brine,  and  spread  it 
over  the  field  at  the  rate  of  50  or  60  bushels  per  acre. 

Parsnips  :  -1  Sub.  Sow  in  shallow  rows,  18  inches  apart,  on 
deeply  tilled  well  manured  clay  loam  soil,  about  5  lb?,  of  Feed 
per  acre.  They  should  be  Eown  7ioiw— they  ought  to  have 
been  sown  before  this.  Carrots  may  be  sown  similarly  in  all 
respects  in  the  first  week  of  April,  Mangold  Wurzel  should 
be  sown  in  April  just  as  Turnips  are,  only  the  seed  should  be 
dibbled  in  about  IS  inches  apart. 

Pigs:  A  CoiistantFeader.  The  late  Mr.  Youatt  published  a  work 
on  the  subject ;  and  there  is  a  shilling  volume  by  Richardson 
— M'Glashan,  Dublin. 

SnocLDER  Lameness  :  BA  Clericus.  Next  week. 

Small  Farm  :  Few  Forest.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  know 
what  are  the  most  saleable  articles  in  your  neighbourhood- 
Have  you  a  good  market  for  dairy  produce  ? 

White  Poppy  :  J  .Sylvester  asks  for  information  on  the  culture 
of  the  White  Poppy.  Can  any  of  our  readers  state  their  ex- 
perience ? 

Worcester  Agricoltdral  Society  :  Somerset  may  see  a 
sample  of  the  guano  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Oldacre,  at  the  Office 
of  the  Editor,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Coveot-garden.  If 
*'  Somerset"  has  not  yet  received  a  reply  from  ^ir.  Oldacre, 
"II.  Webb"  will  direct  his  attention  to  the  inquiry,  and  no 
doubt  the  information  will  be  immediately  furnished. 


Mnvkns* 


COVENT  GARDEN,  March  2, 
Vegetables  are  plentiful,  but  many  kinds  of  Fruit  are  scarce. 
Hothouse  Grapes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Barbarossa,  ara 
over,  and  Pinc-applee  are  anything  but  plentiful,  :  b  are 
also  Pears  and  AppJes.  Walnuts,  and  Chestnuts  are  abundant, 
more  especially  the  lat^e^,  and  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  suf', 
fieient  for  the  demand.  Amongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  and 
Carrots  are  good,  and  there  is  some  fine  Cornwall  BrcccoU  in 
the  market.  Potatoes  are  unaltered  since  our  last  account ; 
foreign  ones  fetch  from  50s,  to  8()5.  a  ton.  Lettuces  and  other 
salading  are  cheaper,  and  so  are  Mushrooms.  French  Bean?, 
Asparagus,  Seakule,  and  Khubarbmay  be  obtained  at  about  last 
week's  prices.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargonium^^ 
Bignonia  venusta,  Frimulas,  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Clirisimas 
Roses,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Epacrises,  Acacias, 
and  Koses. 

FRUITS. 


Pineapples,  per  lb.,  Gato 
Grapes,  Portugal,  p,  lb.,9d  tols 
Pears,  per  doz.,  (js  to  lOs 
Apples,kitchen,p.  bsh.,  4s  to  6s 
Lemons,  per  duz,.  Is  to  28 

—  per  100,  6s  to  123 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  53  to  12s 

VEGETABLES. 
French  Beans,  per  100,  3s  to  5s     Carrots,  per  bun.,  4d  to6d 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bu.sh.,  16s  to  24a 
Nuts,  Bar.,  p,  bush.,  20s  to  22s- 

—  Brazil,  p.  bsh..  12s  to  It^s 
Kent  Cobs,  65s  to  75sp.l00  lbs 


Seakale,  pei'  punnet,  Is  to  2s 
Asparagus,  p.  bund,.  Is  Gd  to  Gs 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  6d  to  Is 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  9d 
Caulitlowers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  4s 
Broccoli.p.doz.bundl.,  8s  to  12s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  2s  toSs 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.  sieve, 

Is  Gd  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  Is  to  2  s 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  120a 

—  per  cwt.,  Ss  to  Ts 

—  per  bush.,  2s  6d  to  3s  6d 
Turnips,  p.doz.bun.,lp6dt(.2i,Gd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  la 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl..  Is  to  4a 
Cucumbers,  each,  3s  to  5s 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  Id  to  l^d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is  3d 


Spinach  p.  sieve,  2s  to  3s 
Onions,  p.  bushel,  23  to  3s  Gd 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  4s. 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score,  Is  6d  to  4s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is  3d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bun.,  6d  to  9d- 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  2s  to  3s 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  9d  to  Iff 
Corn  Salad, p.  hf.  sieve,  Od  to  Is 


POTATOES.—  Socthware,  Ftb.  25. 
The  Committee  I'eport  that  there  have  been  many  arrivals 
this  week,  both  coastwise  and  Continental,  and  a  large  supply 
by  rail,  wtiieh,  with  mild  weaiher,  has  tended  to  lower  prices- 
in  nearly  every  description  of  Potato.  The  following  are  this 
day's  quotations  :— Yorkshire  Regents,  80s.  to  110s.  per  ton  ; 
Wisbeach  do..  70s,  to  903.  ;  Scotch  do.,  703.  to  SOs. ;  Scotch, 
cups,  G5s.  to  75s.  ;  French  whites,  70s.  to  SOs.;  Belgian  do.,  70s.. 
to  73s. ;  Rhenish,  65s.  to  70s.  

HOPS.— Friday.  March  1. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  the  market  con- 
tinues about  the  same,  but  if  there  is   any  difference  there  is  u. 
better  demand  for  speculation.     We  expect  as  the  spring  ad- 
vances the  demand  will  increase. 


Prime  Meadow 
Inferior  ditto... 

Rowen     

New  Hay 

Prime  Meadow 
Inferior  ditto... 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfjfld,  Feb.  23. 

Hay    6Gs  to  72s  ;  Clover      

50        63    !  New  CloTer    ... 
...    50        60       Straw      

Cumbeeland  Market,  Feb.  23. 

Hay    68s  to  743  ,  Inferior 

50        63       New  Clover    ... 
—        —      Straw 


60s  to  8{s; 

23        2S 
,  Cooper. 

58s  to  70 B 


.     ._        8G 
Whitechapel, 


27 


30 


63s  to  6Ss 
50        55 

80        85 


Feb.  28. 


JOSBDA     BaEEB. 


New  Clover  ... 
Inferior  ditto... 
Straw      


— s  to  —s 
55  6a 
24        23 
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SMITHFIELD,  Mondat,  Feb.  25. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  very  large,  and  the  quality  of  it  good. 
Trade  is  dull,  and  prices  are  lower ;  3s.  8d.  is  an  extreme 
quotation.  Several  remain  unsold.  The  number  of  Sheep  is 
rather  larger  than  of  late  ;  the  demand  is  limited,  and  prices 
remain  about  the  same.  Calves  are  plentiful.  Trade  is  slow 
at  Friday's  rates.  From  Holland  and  Germany  we  have  38S 
Beasts,  90  Sheep,  and  53  Calves  ;  from  Spain,  42  Beasts  ;  from 
France,  9  Beasts  and  210  Sheep  :  from  Scotland,  400  Beasts  ; 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  2300  ;  and  300  from  the  midland 


counties. 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs. — i 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  ttc.        ... 

Best  Short-horns  ; 

2d  quality  Beasts  : 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds      ...  ^ 

Ditto  Shorn 


6  to  3 
4  —  3 
3  —  3 


Perst.  of  81bs. 
Best  Long.wools 
Ditto  Shorn 
Ewes  &  2d  quality  3 
Ditto  Shorn 

Lambs         

Calves 3 

Pigs       3 


■s     d      s 
3  10  to  4 


Beasts,  392-2;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  19,440;  Calves,  108 
Fbidat,  March  1 


0  —  3 


0—4 

0—4 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLA.TE  GLASS 
FOE  CONSERVATORIES,  <tc. 

See  Article  in  The  Gaede.vzes'  Cheonici.e  of  Saturday, 
December  8,  1849. 

•'  Continued  experience  leaves  ns  no  room  to  doubt  that  this 
is  the  best  material  yet  produced,  and  that  it  willin  time  super, 
sede  glass  of  all  other  kinds  for  the  greater  part  of  Gardening 
purposes."  .  .  .  "As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough 
Plate    ,    .    .    it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose." 

.  .  .  "  The  best  sample  of  it  which  we  have  vet  seen  was 
Manufactured  bv  Messrs.  Haetlets,  AND  SOLD  BT  MESSRS. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS   <is  CO.,  116,  BISHOFSGATE  STREET." 


CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
FOE  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  <tc. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE,  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Haetlet,  Swinbuene,  and  others. 
0        100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2J(J.  per 
0  !  foot.     Small  ditto,  10s.  Gd.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
Pig-s,  185.  i  for  immediate  deUvery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will 


r^ALVANISED      WIRE      GAME 
^^  7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


NETTING.— 


The  supply  of  Beasts  is  not  large  ;  howeverj  it  exceeds  the  !  on  sending  dimensions,  receive  esumates  at  the  lowest  prices 


The  amount  of  business  done  is  very 'small,  at  about  [      GLASS  illLK    PAX3,    CREAM    POTS,    Lactometers,    Bee 
quotations.     Trade  is  esceedingly  dull  for   Sheep;  ■  Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 


demand. 

Monday's    ^  „  .  . 

prices  are  fully  2d.  per  8  lbs.  lower.  We  have  several  shorn, 
which  are  readily  sold  at  fair  rates,  owingto  thepresentfavour- 
able  weather.  The  supply  of  Calves  is  large  ;  there  is  a  fair 
demand  for  them,  at  advanced  rates.  From  Hollalnd  and  Ger- 
many there  are  6$  Beasts,  100  Sheep,  and  113  Calves  ;  from 
Spain,  -29  Beasts  ;  from  France,  120  Sheep  ;  from  Scotland, 
100  Beasts ;  and  119  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 
~        "  "  I  Best  Long-wools  .3     8  to  3  10 

6  to  3    8  I  Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

4  —  3     6  I  Ewes  &  2d  qualitv  2  10  —  3    4 

4_3     0  !  Ditto  Shorn        ..'.     

I  Lambs ... 

4    2  —  4    4     Calves 3    4—4     4 

—    ...     I  Pigs       3    0  —  4     0 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  3470  ;  Calves,  239  ;  Pigs,  204. 


Best  Soots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  o 
Best   Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best   Downs   and 

Half-breds 
Ditto  Shorn 

Beasts,  794 ; 


MARK  LANE. 
MoHDAT,  Feb.  25. — The  supply  of  "Wheat  from  Kent  By 
land  carriage  samples  to  this  morning's  market  was  good,  but 
small  from  Esses  ;  the  latter  sold  freely  at  fully  the  terms  of 
this  day  se'nnight.  The  demand  for  foreign  Wheat  was 
limited,  but  the  prices  are  unaltered. — The  value  of  Barley  and 
Beans  remains  the  same. — White  Peas  are  Is.  per  or,  cheaper. 
—The  Oat  trade  is  not  worse,  and  sweet  old  foreign  rather 
more  inquired  after. 

Beitish  pee  imperial  Qdaetes, 
Wheat,  Essex,  Keut,  &  Suffolk  ...White  41—43 

—  —        fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  42—44 

—  ~        Talavera    48-aG 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &Tork  ..."White 

—  Foreign    

Barley.grind.  &  distil.,  19s  to22s...Chev. 

—  Foreign Gricdiag  and  distilling 


Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 
I      PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplyio?.  never  blot,  never 
j  soil  the  ruler,  and  will  \Trite  continuously  for  12  hours. 
'      Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  luks  for  office-stands,   desks,  &c. 
Stationers   and  Schools  supplied.     Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  IS  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  ilessrs.  Cogan 
and  Co..  48,  Leicester-square.  London. 

GLASS     FOR     CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES,  PIT  FRAMES,  <tc. 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  are  supplyiug  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass, 
of  British  Manufacture,  packed  in  boxes  containing  100 
square  feet  each,  at  the  following  REDUCED  PRICES  for  cash, 
A  reduction  made  on  1000  feet. 


Sizes.  Inches. 
From    6 


Under 


Red. 
Red. 


Red  , 


ilalting 
Malting 


,  35—54 
24-27 
-21 
Oats,  Essei"and  Suffolk    |l-5— 19, 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato)  18 — 22:Feed    . 

—  Irish    PotatoIl7— 20  Feed    ., 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew  16 — 20  Feed 

aye  7. 2:;— 24 

Rye-meal,  foreign pertoD(5I, — 6i 

Beans,  Mazagan  21s  to  23s Tick'24— 26 

—  Pigeon 25s  — 23s  ...Winds  22—28 

—  Foreign  Small, -^—3^ 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilere'23 

—  Maple  24s  to  26s Grey!22 

Maize Whitej22— 25; Yellow, 

?lour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sackiSfi — 10 

—  Suffolk   ditto!:52-i;6 

—  Foreign    per  barrell22 — 24 


16—18 
15—18 
13—17 
20—23 

24—26 

5—28 

Egyptian  i  22—23 


Foreign 

Harrow 
Longpod 


Inches. 

Per  foot.    Per  100  feet 

6    by     4 

at      IJd.    is  £0  12     6 

7    „      5 

„       2d.      „    0  16    8 

8     „      6 

„       2Jd.    „     0  18    9 

10    „      8 

„       2id.     „     1     0  10 

12     „      9 

,,      2Jd.     ,,     1    2  11 

36-38  ' 
38— iO' 


22 24 

22^21 


251  Suffolk 
23!  Foreign 


N'orfolk 
Per  sack 


Aebivals  in  the  Port  of  London  last  week. 


Flonr,1.502S  sks 
—         603  bis' 

English    I 

Irish     - ! 

Poreign 


Wheat.    Barley. 
Qrs.  Qrs. 

2837     j     8771 

83S2     1      — 


Malt 

Qrs 

7313 

46 


Oats. 
,  Qrs. 

4175 
1  220 
■62 


Beans. 
Qrs. 
12ci6 


-26 
21—28 
24^26 

32—36 
31—34 

Peas, 
Qrs. 
839 


10     ,,    8        _.  __ 

Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 
16  oz.  from  Ad.  to  3|d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 
21  oz.      ,,     Zid,        od.  ,,  „  ,, 

26  oz.     „     Zld.      Ihd.  „  „  „ 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  TEICK  CROWN  GLASS,  and 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  at 
reduced  prices,  bv  the  100  square  feet.  • 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  size  or  pattern, 
either  in  Sheet  or  Rough  Plate  Glass. 

Propagating  Glasses,  Bee-hive  Glasses,  Cucumber  Tubes,  Glass 
Milk  Pans,  Glass  Water  Pipes,  and  various  other  articles  not 
hitherto  manufactured  in  glass. 

PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.— The  present  extremely  moderate 
price  of  this  superior  article  should  cause  it  to  supersede  aU 
other  inferior  window  giass  in  a  gentleman's  residence.  No 
alteration  connected  with  the  sa&his  required. 

GLASS  SHADES,  as  ornamental  to,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  every  description  of  goods  susceptible  of  injury  by  ex- 
posure. Prices,  since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty,  re- 
duced  one-half.  List  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  Ja:hes  EETLEi'  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square, 
London. 


2-inch  mesh,  light,  24.inch  wide 

2-inch      ..       strong  „ 

2-ineh      „       extra  strong  „ 

l|-inch      „       light  „ 

l|~inch      „       strong  ,, 

1^-inch      ,,       extra  strong 


per  yd. 


9 
6 
8 
11 


All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  f  jr  pheasantries,  2d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISQOP,  Mnrket-place, 
Norwich,  and  deHvered  free  of  e^ense  in  Loudon,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL   LETTERS 


;  GLASS  FOR  CONSERVaTOKIES  aND  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  ic. 


2875  I  — 
Fbidat,  March  1. — The  arriva.s  of  foreign  grain  duriug  the 
week  hiivc  been  very  trifling.  To-day's  market  was  but  tidnly 
attended,  and  in  the  few  sales  made  of  Wheat  prices  must  be 
considered  nominally  the  same  as  en  Monday. —  We  observe  no 
alteration  in  the  value  of  Barley,  Beans,  Peas,  or  Oats,  and  but 
a  limited  business  doiugin  either. — The  Wheat  trade  during 
ihe  week  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  kingdom  has  been  ex- 
tremely languid,  with  rather  a  tendency  in  prices  to  decline. 
Spring  Com  has  also  continued  very  dull.  By  the  last  accounts 
the  fro-st  seems  to  have  returned  in  the  Baltic,  and  there 
a  "[-ears  litile  probahiity  that  the  ports  of  Memel,  Konigsberg, 
aid  Dantzic  will  open  prior  to  the  beginning  of  Apiil;  the 
^SQjplies  ihere  found  buyers  as  fait  ns  they  arrived,  at  ful'y 
iormer  pices.  In  Siettin,  Anelam,  StraK-und,  Greilswald,  and 
Rosiock,  the  supplies  continue  too  small  to  admit  of  any  de- 
cline in  prices,  and  62 — 63  lbs.  Wheat  cannot  be  bought  below 
35s.  to  Z-33,  per  qr.,  f.o.h.  Prices  in  ihe  Freucti  markets  are  too 
high  to  aduiit  i^f  profitable  exportation  to  this  country.  In 
Hodand  the  markets  are  firm  at  former  prices. 

ARRIVALS   THIS  WEEK. 


BmuiTH  FLOWER  Disaa 

PROfMATIHCaBEt     CUCUWSER  CLASSES 
'-]■'     MILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 

-s-   •     the  best  descrii-tion,  varying  from  16  to  S2  ounces,  at  ,■ 
fom  2c?.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;    100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2ld.  per  foot.      liritish  . 
Pl:ite  GIa.=s,  from   Is.  '2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according   to   size.  ' 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  iti  thickness,  from  i 
4(7.  ptr  foo'-  upwards.    Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.    Milk  Pans  from  | 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  5.^.  each.    Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.     Lactometers,  7s.  Pd. 
fach.      Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  he  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
:Ducies  on  Fo- 
reign  Grain 


Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks'  Com  Averages. 


PaicEs.    Jan.  19.  Jan.  26.    Feb. 


Feb.  9.    Feb.16. 


41s  Od- 
40  1 
39  4 
33  6 
37  11 
37     9 


TL_J^i 


SEEDS.— Feb.  25. 

Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...16a — 21s 
Mustard,white,p.bush.6  —    7 

—  bro^n,  do 7—9 

Rane,  per  last   lU.—Ul. 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.lOOO...  9i.  3s 

—  —  foreign, p  ton  6i.  15s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do  4^    5s 
Tares,  per  bush,,,.  4s6d— 5i  6J 


-Canary,  per  qr 74s  to  78s 

-Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Cl-jver,  red,  per  cwt,...—       — 

—  —  foreign,do. —       — 

—  white,  d ).    ...    —       — 

—  —  foreign, t'o. —       — 

LiTEBPooL,  Tuesday,  Fee.  26.— The  supplies  of  grain  and 
Flour  during  the  past  week  are  on  a  small  sra'e,  but  our  de- 
Tnand  has  been  quite  as  limited,  and  no  change  of  consequenc3 
iias  occurred  in  ti.e  price  of  any  article.  On  Flour  there  was 
a  marked  decline  of  od.  per  barrel  ar,d  Is.  per  sack  on  the  rates 
of  this  day  se'nnight.  Oats  ^\ere  id.  to  Id.  psr  bushel  lower. 
Oatmeal  declined  3d.  per  load,  a-d' Beans  tid.  per  qr.  Indian 
Com  was  also  6  J.  per  qr.  lower. 


FLEXIBLE  INDiA-KUBBEH  HOSK  PIPE:?. 

TAMES  LYNE  PIANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
O  Manufacturer  of  'he  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  The^e  Pipes  are  well  adapted 
for  wareriDg  Gardens,  convejing  Liquid  Manure,  forB:"ewerie9, 
Gas  Fillings,  Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly 
souad  WiTEEPfiooF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required.  Hot 
Liquirs  or  Acids  do  not  injure  theai.  No  oil  or  dressing  is 
required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  flexible  in  all  temperatures,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Engines  ;  and  from  their 
not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  ci^nveiiag  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  aod  such  like  purposes. 
~  eiog  extremely  portable,   stowing  closely  without  danger  of 


F     MCNEILL  AND  Co.jof  Lamb's-buildlngs,  Banhill- 
•    row,  London,  the  Manufacturers   and  onlv  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING    ' 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  AgricuUural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Sflvee  Medal 
Peizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  t'atr.tnised  and  adopted  by 
Hee  Majesti's  Woo-  f  and  Fobests, 

HONOCBABLE  BoAE^  OfOI-DSANCE, 

Honocbable  East  Ind.a  Compant, 
honoueable  comutssiontees  of  ccstoms, 
Hee  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gabdess,  Regent's  Tabs, 
And  on  the  ii-sfates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,   Buccleuch  {at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and   most  of  the  Nobility  an-3  Gentry; 
and  at  the  Royal  Ageiccltueal  SociETr's  Ho'cse,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofe. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Pbice  One  Penny  Pee  Square  Foot. 
*s-  Samples,  vrith  Directions  for  its  Use,   and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  wiih  references  to  NohK-men,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,    and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

^'  The  PubUc  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Ruofiog  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Mantifactory,    Lamb's-huildings,     Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancelloi-'s  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Ball,  were  roofed  with  F.  McNeill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Cbas.  Barry,  Jisq., 
R.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  nf  Woods  and  Fores's  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  rooted  with. 
t±te!r  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  conscmction  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 

QTALLIONS  FOR  SALE^^xWli^-jear-old  Suf- 
^  folk  Stallions,  the  property  of  T.  Beale  Bbowne,  Esq., 
Hampen,  Andoversford,  Gloucesteishire.  One  is  i7  hands  high, 
the  oiher  over  16.  They  are  sure  foal  getter?,  and  w^-re  much 
admired  and  highly  comm^ndtd  by  the  Judges  at  the  Rojal 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  York. 
Also  two  very  fine  tive-year-ola  Sutfolk  Geldings. 

TO~T  HE"  LOVERS  OF  FLOWER^. 
pOLES'S  SOLUBLE  COMPOUND  ALKALINE 
^-^  POWDER. — Confidently  ofiered  as  a  most  efficaL-ious  appli- 
cation for  promoting  the  healthy  growth  andbeauy  of  all  kiods 
of  Haedy  oe  Texdee  Plants  and  Flowers,  requiring  merely  A 
s3iAtL  teaspoonfdl  of  it  to  be  dissolved  in  every  English  Pint 
OF  Watee  used,  and  the  solution  to  be  applied  occasionally, 
by  means  of  a  common  rose  watering-pan. 

Sold,  in  Glass  Bottles  of  Is.  Gd,,  2s.,  2s.  Cd.,  os.  Gd.,  and  5s. 
ejich,  by  HENRY  COLES,  Seedsman,  Ac,  32,  Ci^nboum-^treet, 
Leicester-square,  bearing  his  seal,  signature,  and  address  upon 
the  corks  and  labels  (without  which  none  is  genuine),  of  wiiom 
also  may  bs  had  the  celebrated 

CARBONIZED    ANIMAL    MANURE, 
prepared,  in  like  mauner,  specially  for  Floweks.  perfectly  free 
frum  smell,  to  be  used  in  a  dey  state,  and  sold  :n  tin  canisters 
of  Is.,  Is.  9d.,  and  2s.  6d.  each,  or  compact  wooden  boxes  of  cs., 
by  taking  which,  a  considerable  saving  in  price  is  obtained. 

Wholesale  Orders  for  the  above,  and  ihs  sania  prepared  in  a 

LESS  BEFINED  STATE   foP  AGEICCLTUEAL  PUEPOSES,  FSCITS,  AND 

A'ec.etables,   also  punctually   executed,    to   any  extent,   upon 
application  to  the  Manager  at  the  MANUFAGTOKY,  Middle 


injury,  rcsistiog  the  influence  of  climate,  insects,  and  vermin,  j  Yard,  Great  Qiieen  Street,  Lincoln'^  Inn  Fields,  whtre  may  be 


frequently  so  injuri  us  to  such  articles  on  board  ship,  and  re- 
taining their  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  them  par- 
ticularly  adapted  for  exportation. 

N.B.— TULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE, 
fitted  mih  Roses.  Jets,  and  Branche:?,  complete,  with  Union 
Joints,  re::dy    o  attach  to  Water  Cisterns. 

All  letters  or  Orders  addressed  to  J.  L.  H.  at  the  Manufac- 
tory and  Warcrhouse,  Go^well-mews,  Goswell-road,  London, 
will  meet  with  iminedia'e  attention. 


EMIGRATION  to  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 
—For  ADELAIDE,  PORT  PniLLIP,  and  SYDNEY,  the 
fioe,  Ist-class,  teak-built  shipORlENTAL,  Cat.t.J.  P.TAYLOR, 
lUOO  tons,  coppered  and  copper-fastened  ;  will  sail  fiom  the  St. 
Katbarice's  Docks  about  toe  5th  March,  calling  at  Pljniouth. 
This  very  superior  ship  is  fitted  up  expressly  fur  tlie  comfort  and 

accommodation  of  passengers,   with  sep'arale  enclosed  cabins  !  their  customers  ;graiisj  through  their  AGENTS  iir  th-j  COLO- 
of  an  extra  size  for  families  and  married  oouples.     She  has  1 
upwards   of   8   feet  height   in   the   'tween    decks,    which   are  j 

ihoroiu'hly    li^ihted     and    ventilated.       The    passage     money  i  days*  sight  ^f  103^  for  every  lOW.  paid  here. 
20  guineas  each  adult,  including  bedding  and  mess  utensils.  I      The  EMIGRANT  Fitting-oatBranch  is  at  No.  4,  B'?h^p«gate- 
There  will  be  a  library  on  b^ard.     She  has  a  most  magnificent  |  street,  opposite  the  London  Tavern,  "here  a  comforiable  fii-out 


seen  analyses  of  the  various  sorts,  mace  by  Professor  Way 
(analytical  chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
laod),  and  other  eminent  authorities. 

A^  USTRALiTaV NEW  ZEALAND,  CAPE  of  GOOD 
IIOfE,  NATAL,  &c. 

PASSE*fGERSto  the  COLONIES  generally  may  obtain  their 
OUTFITS  from  S.  W.  SILVER  and  CO.,  CLOTniEUS,  Ac, 
60  and  67,  CORNHILL,  at  wholesaleprices.  SILVi-:ii  and  CO, 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  articles  comprised  in  nn  outfit, 
to  secure  durability,  so  that  the  Cabin  Foldiog  Furuiture  may 
become  permanent  HouseholdFurnilureon  arrival  in  thecolonj. 

They  also  engage  PASSAGES,  and  give  ship  eaihn^'  1NP0R-' 
MAT  ION,  but  they  neither  receive  nor  pay  a  commission— their 
object  being  to  give  PASSENGERS  «ho  place  themselves  in 
ilieir  hands  every  benefit ;  and  they  forward  small  pickagesfor 

theirci  "       "  

NIES. 

SILVER  and  CO.  give  DRAFTS  on  AUSTRALIA   at  sisty 


poop  and  saloon,  with  elegant  accommodation  for  cabin  passen- 
gers. A  skilful  surgeon  will  proceed  in  the  ship.  For  freight 
or  passage  spplj  to  Jms  ^Vhittaeeb,  7S,  Mark-lane;  or  to 
W.  11.  BsuFTON    :      GuslTower-street,  Lundou. 


for  male  or  female,  including  bedding,  may  be  obtained  for 
FOUR  POUNDS. 

A  Branch  of  each  at  ST.  GEORGE'F-CRESCENT,  LIVER- 
POOL. 
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IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  CA^reLLIAS,  ROSES,  LILIIJMS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  wiU 
submit  to  public  competition  by  Auction,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  Bartholomew-Iane,  on  THURSDAY,  March  7.  1350,  and 
following  day,  at  12  o'clock  each  day,  about  GOO  Double 
Camellias,  from  18  inches  to  10  feet,  beautifully  turnisbed  wiih 
bloom  buds,  200  Strong  Camellia  Stocks,  also  400  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  consisting  of  Noisettes,  Hybrids,  Bourbons, 
Perpetuals,  &c. ;  a  fine  collection  of  American  Plants,  com- 
prising Ghent  and  other  Azaleas.  Andromeda  Floribunda, 
Magnolias,  &c.  ;  200  strong  bulbs  of  Lilium  Laucifolium  Album, 
Speciosum,  &,c. — May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale  ;  Cata- 
logues had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Amtrican 
Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


TO  NOBLtMEN,  GEiNTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  &  Ochers. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
favoured  with  instructions  from  Mr.  John  Smith,  to 
submit  to  public  competition  by  Auction,  on  the  premises, 
Dalston  Nursery,  Middlesex,  on  MONDAY,  March  11,  and 
following  day,  at  11  o'clock  (in  consequence  of  the  premises 
being  required  by  the  London  and  Birmingham  West  India 
Dock  Junction  Railway  Company),  the  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  a  very  superior  assortment  of  large 
Evergreens,  American  Plantjj,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Deci- 
duous Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees  in  great  variety,  fine 
Ivies,  Roses  in  pots,  «tc. — May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had,  6d.  each  (returnable  to  purchasers), 
on  the  premises;  the  Shop,  Covent-garden  ;  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
£ery,  Leytonstone,  Esses. 

CLAl'HAM  RISE. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS.  &  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  wUl  sell 
by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Bedford  Nursery,  Bedford- 
road,  Clapham  Rise,  on  TUESDAY,  March  5,  at  11  o'clock,  by 
order  of  Mr.  Connolly,  a  portion  of  the  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  Evergreens  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  also 
a  choice  collection  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising 
fine  Ericas,  Camellias,  Azalea  Indica,  Epacris,  Chorozema, 
Boronia,  Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  Acacias,  Cactus,  Genistas, 
Neriums,  Interojediate  Stocks,  &c.— May  be  viewed  one  day 
prior  to  the  Sale  ;  Catalogues  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen  in  London,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


BRENTFORD. 

To  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS, 

AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  iu- 
structed  to  submit  to  public  competition  by  Auction,  on 
the  premises,  Brentford  Nursery,  Brentford,  Middlesex,  on 
MONDAY,  the  ISth  March,  and  following  days,  by  order  of  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Ronalds,  the  first  portion  of 
the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Evergreens  and 
Fruit  Trees,  also  the  choice  Greenhouse  Plants,  together  with 
two  Greenhouses,  several  two  and  three-light  Boxes,  Hand- 
lights,  Hot-water  Pipe,  Boilers,  Seed-shop  Fixtures,  Horses 
and  Carts,  capital  Chaise,  a  quantity  of  Bricks,  Garden- 
pots,  &c.  *«''  Furiher  particulars  will  be  given  in  next  week's 
Paper. — American  Nursery,  Leytou'-tooe,  Essex. 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  ANi>  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
bv  Auction,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew,  lane, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  March  6th,  and  on  WEDNESDAY.  13th, 
at  12  o'clock,  each  day,  a  first-rate  Collection  of  CARNA- 
TIONS and  PICOTEES,  the  property  of  Mr.  Willsiee  (Sun- 
bury) ;  among  the  Carnations  will  be  found  Willmer'a  Defiance, 
Strong's  Duke  of  York,  Solander,  Brookes'  Flora's  Garland, 
Cartwright's  Rainbow,  May's  Ariel,  Rosette,  it c.  The  Pico- 
tees  comprise  Jenny  Lind,  Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Superla- 
tive, ifcc  ttc.  ;  also,  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  consist- 
ing of  Bourbons,  Chinas,  Perpetuals,  &c.  Dahlias,  Goose- 
t)erries,  tfcc.  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale.  Cata- 
logues had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Leytonstone,  Essex. ^ 

MESSRS.  L0Di)IGESn2ELEBRATED"^RB0RBTUM   FOR 

SALE  BY'  AUCTION. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  NURSERYMEN. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  favoured  with  iaatructioQS 
from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  to  submit  for  unre- 
served competition,  oq  the  premises,  ou  MONDAY,  Itb  ilarch, 
and  five  following  days,  at  11  for  12  preciselv,  in  consequence  vi 
the  decease  of  the  Senior  Partner,  the  FIRST  POHIION  OF 
THEIR  UNRIVALLED  AliBORETUM,  comprising  many 
thousand  well-grown  specimens  of  the  rarest  and  most  besiu- 
tiful  Ti'ces  and  Shrubs,  affording  to  noblemen  .'itjd  gentlemen 
■engaged  in  Ornamental  rianting  an  opportunity  which  has 
never  before  occurred.  —  Catalogues  are  preptiring,  and  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  10  days  piior  to  the  sale,  on  the  premises, 
and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens.  o3,  Kinj-st.,  Coveut-gardeii,  London. 
AMERICAN  plants:  ~ 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVEiNS  begs  to  notify  that  two  davs  of 
ihe  Sale  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
the  American  Plants,  which  comprise  Azaleas  full  of  fiower- 
buds  and  well  adapted  for  forcing,  Kalmias,  Andromedas, 
Ledums,  Ac. 

CHOICE  CAMELLIAS. 

FOR    SALE    BY    AUCTION,  AV    MESSRS.    LODDIGES 

NURSERY,   HACKNEY. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  directed  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  to  sell  byAuction,  on  their  Premises  at  Hack- 
ney, on  TUESDAY,  the  19tU,  and  WEDNESDAY,  the  '20ih  of 
March,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  a  selection  of  about  1000  CAMEL- 
LIAS,  from  3  to  12  feet  high,  beautifully  formed  plants,  well 
furniahed  with  bloom-hui^s,  and  comprising  m<iny  Double 
White,  Candidissima,  DoncUelarii,  Aulica,  and  other  choice 
sorts;  also  a  few  fine  specimens  of  Arauearia  excelsa,  4  IfO  5 
feet.  Rhododendrons  robustum  and  campanulatum,  3  to  5  feet. 
Handsome  Plants  of  Andromeda  floribunda  in  flower,  and  some 
Limes  in  fruit. — May  be  viewed  the  day  before  the  Sale,  and 
Catalogues  had  ou  the  Premises,  and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stlvens, 
38,  Kiijg-street,  Covent-earden, 

AMERICAN  PLANTS,  STANDARD  ROSES,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  EVERGREENS,  &,c. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY"  has  been  favoured  with  in- 
structions, from  an  eminent  Firm,  to  sell  by;  Auctioa, 
on  the  premises,  Brompton  Nui*sery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton, 
on  MONDAY,  March  11th,  and  following  day,  at  12  o'clock 
each  day,  without  reserve,  a  further  coniignment  of  choice 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  comprising  700  Rhododendrons,  2  to 
4  feet,  2IJ0  Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  a  quantity  of  Azaleas,  An- 
dromedas, Hardy  Heaths,  Si-dum,  &c. ;  a  quantity  of  strong 
Grape  Vines,  Figs,  Standard  and  Dwarf-iraioed  Fruit  Trees, 
a  choice  assortment  of  Clematis,  Jasmine,  and  other  Creepers, 
500  standard.  Dwarf,  and  Climbing  Roses,  500O  large  Ever- 
greens in  variety,  3000  Limes,  Acacia,  Willow,  P-.-plar,  and 
other  ornamental  Trees,  with  a  quantity  of  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
and  other  Nursery  Stock. — May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to 
the  Sale,  aud  Catalogues  had,  6d.  each,  returnable  lo  pur- 
chasers, at  the  usual  Seed  Shops,  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Bn.mpton  Nursery.  Fulham-road,  Brompton. 

FOR  i'JJBhiC  SALE,  on  MOKOAY,  March  4,  at 
the  New  Corn  Exchange  Tavern,  Mark  Lane,  at  :J  o'clock 
precisely,  by  Order  of  Messrs.  ANTOi^Y  GIBBS  and  SONS,  the 
Importers,  about  250  Tons  of  damaged  PEUUTIAN  GUANO, 
in  warehouses,  ex  sundry  chips. — C:t?alo!,'ues,  and  loriher  p:ir- 
ticuiars  in  due  time,  from  L.  A.  Ruckeh  and  Bencraft, 
Brokers,  20,  Commercial  Sale  Rooms,  Mincing-lane,  London. 


TURNIP  AND  BARLEY  FARM. 

TO  BE  LET,  and  entered  ou  at  Lady  day  next, 
a  desirable  BARLEY  and  TURNIP  FARM,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, of  about  160  acres,  with  a  comfortable  House  for  a  small 
family,  30s.  per  acre  and  tithe  free.  About  50  acres  more  may 
be  bad.  The  South  Wales  Railway  will  pass  through  the 
Parish.— Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  Wm.  Middleton,  Post-office, 
Stamford,  Lincolnshire, 


TO  BE  LET,  for  a  terra  of  years,  on  a 
CORN  RENT,  a  FARM,  in  one  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  within  two  miles  of  a  Market  Town  and  Rail- 
way Station.  It  consists  of  about  200  acres,  IS  of  which 
are  in  Water  Meadow,  28  in  Pasture,  and  the  remainder  are 
excellent  Turnip  and  Barley  soil.  The  whole  is  of  a  first- 
rate  quality.  The  Farm  Buildings  have  been  lately  erected, 
are  on  a  most  complete  and  comprehensive  plan,  and  are  in 
excellent  repair;  and  the  Farm-house  possesses  every  con- 
venience and  accommodation  required  by  a  respectable  family. 
This  Farm  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation.  All  the 
interior  hedge-rows  and  timber  have  been  grubbed  up  ;  and 
the  arable  land  is  formed  into  four  fields,  divided  by  excellent 
roads.  The  Farm  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  under  the 
4.iield  system  of  cultivation.  To  a  gentlemen  possessing  the 
requisite  capital  and  ability,  who  can  carry  out  a  good  system 
of  agriculture,  this  Farm  is  well  adapted.  Entry  at  Lady-day. 
Apply  to  Mr.  John  Moeton,  Whitfield,  Berkeley,  Glouces- 
tershire. 

TO    AGRICULTURAL    MACHINE    AND    IMPLEMENT 
MAKERS,  MILLWRIGHTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  Private  Contract,  with  possession 
at  Lady-day  next,  an  old  established  and  well-connected 
BUSINESS  of  the  above  description,  with  an  excellent  Re- 
sidence  and  extensive  ranges  of  Shopping,  a  Seven-horse  power 
Steam  Engine,  large  Yard,  and  every  convenience  for  carrying 
on  an  extensive  trade.  The  situation  of  the  property  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  agriculttu-al  district  in  South  Staffordshire.  The 
business  has  been  carried  on  very  successfully  for  the  last  35 
years;  and  the  Proprietor,  who  is  retiring,  has  very  extensive 
connections  in  most  of  the  surrounding  counties.  The  stock 
of  Timber,  Tools,  and  Machinery  may  or  may  not  be  taken,  at 
the  option  of  the  purchaser. — For  further  particulars,  and  to 
treat,  application  is  requested  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Thomas  Page, 
House  and  Estate  Agent,  Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  tender,  a  good  ARABLE  FARM, 
of  6S0  acres,  with  immediate  possession.  It  is  within 
three  miles  of  a  railway  station,  and  at  an  easy  distance  from 
Basingstoke,  Andover,  and  Newbury  Markets.  Tenders, 
stating  the  amount  of  rent  offered,  and  containing  references 
as  to  the  experience  and  capital  of  the  applicants,  must  be  sent 
in  previously  to  the  20th  of  March  next. — For  particulars,  and 
to  view,  apply  to  Mr.  H.  Ratnbibd,  Laverstoke,  Andover-road. 

TO  BE  LET,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  a  NURSERY, 
nine  miles  from  town,  containing  nearly  seven  acres  of 
land,  well  stocked  with  Shrubs,  J:c.,  a  good  Dwelling-hou'se, 
five  Greenhouses  and  three  ranges  of  Pits,  all  in  excellent 
repair.— Direct  to  R.  C,  at  Messrs.  Noble,  Cooper,  aud  Bolton, 
Seed-merchants,  152,  Fleet-street,  London. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW,  1850.— 
The  Prize  Lists  for  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  and  Poultry  are 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary.  T.  B.  Wricht,  Hon.  Sec, 

Union- street,  Birmingham,  March  2. 

CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Com  and  other  Crops,  prepared  from  the  nitro- 
genous matter  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
combination  with  other  substances  essential  for  the  growth  of 
corn,  *tc.,  price  8i.  per  ton.  Sold,  in  a  finely  ground  state,  at 
No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane  ;  also,  at  the  Works, 
Mill-wall,  Poplar  ;  Waterloo  Dock,  Lambeth  ;  and  No.  1,  Praed- 
street,  Paddington  Basin. 

PATENT  COPROS,  for  Corn  crops,  also  for  Turnips,  &c. ; 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,  calcined  and  saturated  with 
liquid  manure.  CEMENT  for  Liquid  Manure  Tanks,  Malt 
House  Floors,  and  Barn-tioorEi,  manufactured  by  J.  M.  Blash- 
FiELD,  Buccess^or  to  Wyatt  Parker  and  Co.,  Original  Patentees 
— Parker's  Cement.    Established  1796.    Drain  Pipes,  Tiles,  &,c. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES 
TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 

*^         hand  their  New  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash. 


CUT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz.  from  2d.  to  Zid.  per  foot. 

32        „         1     ..  9^ 


SHEET  SQUARES. 
In  boxes  of  100  feet.     3.  tf 
Under 6  by  4. ..12    6 

6  by  4  and  under  7  by  5    16    6 

7  by  5         „  8  by  6. ..18    6 

8  by  6  „        10  by  8... 20    6 


100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet"  Glass,  for  cutting 
up,  at  2id.  per  foot.  British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d,  to  2s.  per 
foot,  accordmg  to  size.  ^ 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boMa 
of  50  feet  each  : 
10s.  6S.  I  7  bj  5  and  7i  by  5J    ...  12s.  0<?. 


6  by  4  and  GJ  by  4J   ... 
8  by  6    „    84  by  6i  ... 
MILK  PANS. 
12  in.  diameter 
14 

16  „  

18  , 

20 

22  .,  

24        ;.        

26 


13     6 


2s.0d. 
2     6 


CREAM    POTS, 
from  2s.  each. 


METAL  HAND  PRAMES. 
12  inches         6s.  0^. 


9  by  7    ,,  10*  bys''     ...  15     0 
PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 


i  in.  diameter 


Os.  3d. 
0    8 
0    4 
0    6 
0    S 

0  10 

1  0 
1  2 
1  i 
1     6 


BEE  GLASSES,  same  price. 


CUCUMBER  TUBES. 
12  inches  long  ...   ; 

14  ,, 

16  „  ..'.         Zl 

18  „  1 

20  „  1    8 

„     „         22  ,,  .  1  19 

Open  tops.  Is.  extra.  24  ,,  *"    2    0 

Glass  Shades  ;  Tiles  and  Slates  of  any  size';"  "Wasp  Trans 
3s.  Cd.  per  dozen  ;  Lamp  Shades;  Rough  Plate  Glass  of  eveW 
thickness.  Lactometers,  for  trying  the  quality  of  milk  4  tubes 
is.Gd.;  6  do.,  10s.  Glass  Stands  for  Pianoforte,  and  everv 
article  m  the  trade.  *' 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co..  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT,  LONDON.  oJ-itr-i-i 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING   AND  HEATING 

BT  HOT  WATER. 

BOILERS  OP  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION 

WARRANTED  THE  BEST. 


MANURE  IS  MONEY.— MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  LAND 
PROPRIETORS,  FARMERS,  GRAZIERS,  GARDENERS, 
AND  OTHERS.     A  new  and  excellent  Treatise. 

THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND  AND  COMPANION; 
showing  how  lo  farm  to  meet  the  times,  and  save  money, 
by  intruducin^,  for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturls"s",  a  hew  and 
most  valuable  receipt  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  New  Patent 
Manure,  which  will  be  sent  gratis,  and  can  be  manufactured 
without  a  license  by  every  farmer,  as  the  preparation  is  most 
sirap'e  and  cheap,  and  suitable  for  all  seasons,  soils,  and  crops, 
at  the  trifling  expense  of  11.  per  acre,  warranted  equal  to 
12  loads  of  farra-jard  manure,  and  a  perfect  substitute  for  all 
foreign  manures.  Also  showing  how  to  fatten  every  description 
of  Stock  and  Poultry,  at  one-third  the  cost  now  adopted,  the 
best  and  cheapest  method  of  draining,  &,c.  This  valuable 
Treatise  on  F»rmiog  and  Grazing,  registered  and  eniered  at 
Stationers'  Hail,  contains  also  a  collection  of  150  of  the  most 
valuable  receipts  ever  discovered  in  agricultur-e  f  .r  profit,  ttc, 
with  full  directions  for  use,  by  the  late  celebrated  agriculturist, 
Mr.  Eilman,  and  other;;,  and  patronieed  and  highly  recom- 
mended by  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  at  Windsor  t  arm,  the 
Rojal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  their  Graces  the  Dukes 
ot  Richmond,  Portland,  and  Btdford,  ic,  and  will  be  for- 
warded,  without  tail,  by  return  of  post,  free,  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  by  enclosing  12  po^tai^e  stamps,  addressed,  pre-paid, 
to  Messrs.  Moegan  and  Co.,  Post-office,  Lissou-grove,  Maryle- 
bone,  L'^mdon.     Mind  the  addres?. 

N.B.  Tiie  receipt  fur  manufacturing  the  Patent  Manure  can 
be  had  alone,  by  forwarding  six  postage  stamps. 

SUPERIOR  BOLIVIAN  GUANO.— This  Guano  is 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation.  For  the  last  five  years  the 
Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society  has  awarded  the  prize  for 
the  beit  2  acres  of  Swedes  grown  with  Guano  only,  to  parties 
who  have  made  use  of  this  description  of  Guano.  It  has  been 
analysed  by  Dr.  A>deew  Uee,  London ;  and  Wm.  Heeapath, 
Esq.,  Bristol. 

Dr.  ANDREW  Uee  remarks:  "The  best  Peruvian  Guano  is 
inferior  in  power  and  value  to  this  Guano  as  17  is  to  24.  It  is 
the  pure  excrement  of  the  birds." 

W.  Heeapath,  Esq.,  states  :  "  One  pound  of  this  Guano  is 
equal  in  fertilising  power  to  nearly  40  lbs.  of  Farm-yard  Dung. 
Judging  from  its  nitrogen  alone,  it  is  a  very  rich  Guano." 

Apply  to  H.  and  G.  Webb,  Merchants,  Worcester,  who  also 
hold  a  cargo  of  the  same  kind  of  Guano  in  Liverpool  and  in 
Glasgow. 


V,|  R.  EDWARD  RYDE,  Land  SuiiVEion,  Dbain- 
*-'-*■  AGE  and  Ageiccltural  Engineee,  Land  Agent,  <fcc 
will  send  free,  on  receipt  of  14  postage  stamps,  "A  READY 
RECKONER,  with  [^lain  instructions  for  ileasuring  and  Vahi- 
ing  llay-iicUs.'*  Surveys,  JiTaps,  Sections,  Spec-iftcations,  and 
Esiiwiutes  for  Land  Improvements,  i^geiu-its  condncied  by 
yearly  contract.  Estates  sold  or  let. — Address,  14,  Upper  Bei- 
grave-place,  Eat^n-squai'e,  London. 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Horticul- 
•  TUEAL  Aechitects,  Hothodse  Boildehs,  and  Hot-wateb 
Appabatds  MANnPACTDEEES,  soUcit  an  inspection  of  their 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  every  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  most  efi"ective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  now 
effectually  heating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing-houses, 
230  feet  by  22  feet,  all  Span  Roofs  and  lofty,  containing  upwards 
of  50,000  cubical  feet  of  air.  Also  various  small  and  interme- 
diate size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  firea  will  continue 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  atttndance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rangements now  in  fuU  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pits,  Frames, 
Glass  Lights,  die.  A  very  extensive  collection  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plant?',  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
Estimates,  and  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 
J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


*]\/rANGOLD  SEED. —  About  100  stones  of  the 
LVI.  Yellow  Globe  MANGOLD  WURZEL  SEED  for  Sale,  of 
last  year's  growth,  carefully  selected,  and  all  transplanted  — 
Apply  to  Mr.  Geo.  Johnson,  Morton,  near  Retford,  Notting- 
hamshire.— March  2. 


POULTRY. — For  Sale,  two  pairs  of  pure  Ainerica:& 
WILD  TURKEYS,  four  GAME  COCKS,  bred  in  1849  froth 
a  Japanese  Jungle  Cock  and  English  Game  PuUeta ;  five 
BLACK  SWANS. — Apply  to  the  Superintendent  at  the  Gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  Regent's  Park,  Loudon. 


SILVER  SAND,  PEAT,  &c.— REMOVAL. 

EDWARD  KEMP  begs  to  thank  his  numerous 
friends  for  their  kind  support  during  the  last  seven  yeur?, 
and  informs  them  that  he  has  removed  to  No.  IG,  Ann's-place, 
East-street,  Old  Kent-road,  where  he  respectfully  solicits  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  favours. 


BRITISH  SILK  CULTIVATION. 

WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES,  &  SILK-WORMS' 
EGGS. — The  Advertiser  begs  to  annource  to  the  Public 
that  he  has  on  hand  a  moat  healthy  Stock  of  White  Mulberry 
Trees,  the  only  proper  food  for  the  rearing  of  Silk  Worms,  ac 
the  following  low  prices  : — 1  year's  growth,  10s.;  2  years',  153.  i 
3  years',  2-55.  ;  4  years',  30s. ;  and  5  years',  35s.,  per  100.  Silk- 
Worms*  Eggs,  best  qualiiy,  is.  Gd.  per  1000.  Orders,  inclosing 
Post-office  order,  punctually  executed. — Address  John  Richabd 
Evans,  8,  Curk-s'reet,  Bond-street,  London  ;  or  Geobge 
BALceiN.  Spring-place,  Godalming,  Surrey. 


WIRE   STRAND    FENCING,   as  fixed  by  R.  S. 
NEWALL  and  Co,,  is  cheaper,  stronger,  more  durable 
and  elegant  than  anv  other  Fence  hitherto  introrluced. 
COFFER  WIRE  H0T110U3R  SASH  LINE. 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 
Oflace,  130,  Strand,    London  ;    Warehouse,    Brunswick-street, 
Blackwall ;  Manufactory,  Oateshead,  on  Tyne. 


IRON     AND     WIRE     FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS        PERRY        AND        SONS, 
252,  OXFORD-STREET   (NEAR  HYDE  PARK), 
And  Highfields  Foundry  and   Wiought-iron   Works,  Bilstcr, 

St afl:ord shire,  Manufacturers  ot  all  descriptions  of 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMF.NTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 

Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,   Wickets,  &c.  ; 

Deer,  Shetp,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 

Hare  and  Raboit-proof  Wire  Fencing  ; 

Iron  Bedstead  Mykers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 

Aud  Governm€ut  Contractors. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  Peert  being  situated   in  the  heart  of 

the  best  iron  district,  they  are  enabled   to  execute  all  orders 

with  the  greatest  facility,   and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Drawinn-s  mnde  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.  The  show 

rcoiiii  contJiin  an  immense  variety  of  evciy  description  of  Iron 

,ind  Wire-v.ork,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.    An  Illustrated 

Catalogue  oi  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  and  prices,   Eent  on 

application,  pcst-free. 
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LOANS  TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MONEY  TO  BE  ADVANCED,  to  any  amount,  in 
large  or  small  sums,  not  Jess  than  1501.,  at  intereBt  vary, 
ine  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  and  for  lonfj  and  short  periods,  to 
be  Becured  upon  FARMING  STOCK  personal  securities  Ac, 
or  upon  Fretfhold,  Copjhold,  or  loiij,'  Leasehold  property,  to 
the  extent  of  30,0G0/.,  upon  Reversions  to  money  in  the  Funds, 
Life  Interests  Ac.  Applications  to  be  addressed,  prepaid,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Charles.  9,  Great  College- 
street  Westminster,  London,  All  ccimmunications  held  strictly 
confidential,  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  trouble  it  is  requested 
that  applicants  send  full  particulars. 


MARQUEES,  SUN  BLINDS,  RICK  CLOTHS,  &c. 
— Manufaciory,  Old  Kent-road  (fating  the  Bricklayers' 
Arms  Railway  Terminus),  and  17,  Smithfield  Bar.-,  London. 

The  guests  are  arriving  ;  niy  villa  lias  got 

Quite  a  park-like  appearance— a  beautiful  spot ; 

The  band  on  the  lawn,  in  the  spacious  marquee  ; 

Thio  tent  for  our  dinner,  and  that  for  our  tea. 
Marquees  and  temporary  rooms  superbly  fitted  up  for  Fetes, 
Ac,  on  most  moder;ite  terms,  by  Thos.  Edgingtos  and  Co. 
Tents  of  every  description.  Rick  Cloths  wi'li  Poles,  Ac.  Tanned 
Netting  for  'he  protection  of  fruit  trees  from  frost,  blight,  and 
birds,  and  for  the  security  of  fresh  soon  seed,  either  in  gardens 
or  fields,  at  unprecedented  low  price.',  viz.,  Id.  per  .'square  yard, 
or2uO  yards  for  Us.,  or  500  yards  f  .r  3l's.,  or  1000  yards  for  53s. 
New  Archangel  Mats  and  Scrim  Cauvas  for  wall  fruit.  Tar- 
pautings  for  hou^^es  under  repair  on  hire.  Orders  and  inquiries 
per  post  immediaiely  attended  to. 


CROSSKILL'S  PRIZE  AGRICULTURAL  IM- 
PLEMENTS, kept  in  stock  for  delivery  from  ITuU  to 
London,  Southampton,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Leith,  and  all  parts 
of  the  Kingdom.  On  receipt  of  six  penny  stamps,  to  cover 
postage,  a  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cbosskill's  Field, 
Iload,  and  Barn  Implements  of  the  newest  and  best  con- 
struction, will  be  sent  gratis  per  post.  The  new  prize  portable 
Farm  Railway  is  expressly  and  admirably  adapted  for  agri- 
cultural rurpose?,  and  will  pay  its  cost  the  first  year. 

Address— Mr.  Cros  kill,  Iron  Works,  Beverley. 

PATENT  SPADES,  DAISY  RAKES,  SCYTHES, 
Draining,  and  other  Garden  Tools.  Mole  Traps,  Gs.  per 
dozen;  Carpenter's  and  Smith's  Tools,  Ac.  Ladies'  Garden 
Tools,  75.  Od.  a  set.  Sword- scrapers  for  gardens.  Is.  2d.  each. 
Dr.  Arnoit's  Ventilating  Chimney-valves,  plain,  5s.  ;  Orna- 
mental ditto  for  Drawinff-vooma,  at  J.  II.  Boobbter  and  Co.'s 
(late  STDRcn  and  EoouniEE),  Ironmongery,  Brass-foundry, 
Nail  and  Tnol  Warehouse,  14,  Stnnhope- street,  Clare-market, 
London.  Estabb^^hed  nearly  200  years  for  the  sale  of  goods 
from  the  best  Mnnufactories  at  the  lowest  prices.  Goods 
forwarded  to  any  p-irt  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


THE   '  GRADUATED      PLUG 

FLOWER    POT. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


LONDON. 


Section  of  Flower  Pot, 


GRAY,  URMSONjTand  BROWN  ,  Danvers-street, 
Che  sea,  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Gardeners,  to  thtir  hupeiior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating 
every  description  of  Building  connected  «ith  Municulture.  The 
vrov.<  done  by  them  at  the  Risht  Hon.  the  Earlof  Kilm^  rej's,  to 
which  they  have  had  the  honour  if  reftning  so  loig.  still  con- 
tinues to  give  perfect  satif^faction.  ilr.  Kinghorn  will  be  happy 
to  show  the  wuik  and  give  any  infurmatioji. 

They  aUo  beg  to  refer  to  the  houses  built  by  them  during  the 
past  season,  fur  the  Worshipful  Apothecaries'  Company  of  Lon- 
don, in  til  ir  Botanic  Garden  an  Cheisea.  Mr.  Moore,  the 
Curator,  will  kindly  show  the  woik,  and  answtr  anv  enquiries. 
They  beg  also  to  say  the  Building  only  is  leferred  to,  as  the 
Heating  Apparatus  was  not  erected  by  ihem. 

Gray,  Ohmson,  and  Bbpwn  have  also  tlie  honour  of  referring 
to  many  of  the  n'.biiity  and  gentry  in  the  country,  and  to 
several  of  tbe  London  Nurseries. 

N.B.  Piaua  and  Estimates  furnished  freo. 


FLOOR             CLOTHS.— 
Best  quality,  warranted 25.  Gd.  per  sq  yd. 

Fcrsian  and  TuvKey  pattern '2s.  Sd.      ditto. 

O.iintnon    Floor'Cloti L's.  Od.       ditto. 

COCOA-FIBUE  Mats  and  Matting.— JAPANNED-FOLBIXG 
Screens  Irom  oJs. 

J.'WETT    Maouf-icturer,  53^  New  Oxfovd-sfreet,  London. 


i\/r  KlC.'VLl'L'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH-POWDER 
i-ti  will  b^;  loand  to  be  the  best  that  has  yet  been  produced; 
it  contains  no  aiid-^.  nor  an,^ thing  that  can  injure  the  finest 
enamel;  U  thoroughly  removes  the  tartar  and  all  impurities, 
pniduce^that  b.'-juu'ul  white  appearance  so  much  to  be  desired, 
and  its  fmgi-ant  pi-rfume  tenrts  to  sweeten  and  purity  the 
breath.  M  aad  C-i.,  from  the  many  years  they  have  been  cele- 
b:ated  as  Tooth-Brush  Makers,  have  had  oppi>rtanitiL-s  (that 
occur  to  few)  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  those  ponders 
that  have  hoev.  brouiiht  before  the  public.  They  have  now 
sU'Coodid  in  procuring  the  receipt  from  which  the  above 
Powder  is  prepared,  and  confidently  recommend  its  univereal 
adoption.  Wiiolesa^e  and  retail  at  Metcalfe,  Binclet, 
and  Co.'s,  Brush-MaUers  to  U.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  i?s.  per  bo.\'. 
Cautiim,— The  genuine  Powder  will  have  the  Roytil  Arms,  com- 
bined with  th.'seof  H.E.H.  Prince  Albert,  on  the  Hd  of  the  box, 
and  the  signature  and  address  of  the  firm,  thus  :  "Metcalfe, 
BiNOLEJ,  and  Co.,  130  b_,  Oxford-atieet,  London." 


It  has  been  a  source  of  great  regret  among  Horticulturists  that  the  most  eminent  manufacturers  of  Porcelain  have  fa'deS 
to  produce  Flower  Pots,  in  which  the  useful  has  been  tuccessfully  blended  with  the  ornamental,  or  iu  which  perfect  drainaffe 
and  constant  moisture  are  combined.  ° 

THE  GRADUATED  PLUG  FLOWER  POT  will  effect  these  desiderata.  It  is  formed  of  two  pots,  joined  at  the  bottom 
and  made  perfectly  water-ti;;lit.  The  inner  one  is  of  highly-porous  clay.  A  hollow  double  plug  or  tap  fixed  oa  the  ou'er  side 
sraduates  the  supply  of  water.  A  second  plug  forming  part  of  the  first,  by  being  withdrawn,  ensures  the  most  perfect 
drainage  when  required. 


NEW  WORK   ON   GARDEnriNG   AND   BOTANY. 


Just  published,  price  2s.  6d.,  No.  1.  of 


PAXTON'S    FLOWER    GARDEN 

EDITED    BY    DR.    LINDLEY    AND    JOSEPH    PAXTON. 

AND        LLUSTRATED      BY     HIGHLY      FINISHED      PLATES     AND      WOODCUTS. 


This  Work,  for  wliicli  Monsieur  Constans,  a  French  Botanical  Draughtsman  of  great  taste  and  skill  and  a  pupil  or 
lions.  Decaisne.  has  been  expressly  engaged,  will  be  confined  to  the  proper  business  of  an  illustrated  book,  na'melj  the  repre- 
sentation and  description  of  all  new  plants  which  may  appear  in  gardens.  The  species  which  are  of  most  importance  will  be 
illustrated  by  coloured  plates,  one  species  or  genus  only  to  a  plate,  with  a  leaf  or  more  of  letter.press,  eiplaining  the  principal 
seieniiSc  aad  hfrticultuml  facts  which  belong  to  each  plant.  The  species  of  less  importance  will  be  treated  of  more  briifly  and 
will  bo  illustrated  when  necessary  by  copious  woodcuts  and  vignettes,  The  obj»cf,  in  short,  will  be  to  combine  Scientific  Botany 
with  Gardening,  and  exact  delineations  of  plants  with  pictorial  effect.  It  is  believed  that  by  such  means  this  periodical  will  not- 
only  be  indispensable  to  the  Botanist  and  Gabdenee,  but  be  also  a  mine  of  invaluable  hints  bv  which  tbe  Aetist  and  Mand- 
FACTOREE  will  be  able  to  pro.it. 

It  is  not  intended  to  admit  any  other  kind  of  matter  than  such  as  is  now  described.  All  special  treatises  on  cultivation 
and  all  disquisitions  respecting  subjects  incidental  to  gardening,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Oardaiers'  Chronicle  and  similar 
periodicals,  in  which  there  is  ample  space  for  such  discussions,  and  to  which  they  have  noiv  become  better  adapted  than  to  a 
pictorial  work, 

London :  BRADBDHY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


NEW      FLORI  OU  LTURAL      PERIODICAL. 


Now  ready,  PART  IL,  price  Ilalf-a-Crown,  of 


THE      MAGAZINE      OF      BOTANY, 

HORTICULTURE,   FLORICULTURE,  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

CONDUCTED  BY 

THOMAS    MOORE,    F.B.S.,    Curator   of  tbe    Botanic    G.irden    of  the    Society    of   Apothecaries,     CheUea  ■ 

WILLIAil  P.  AYRES,  C.M.H.S.,  Brooklands,  Biackheath,  Kent; 

Assisted  in  Botany  by  AfiTHDit  IIenfeey,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  George's  Hospital ; 

In  Entomology  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq  ,  F.  L.  S. ;  die,  Jic. 

Each  Number  contains  Fire  Beautifully  Coloured  Plates  of  choice  and  rare  varieties  of  plants,  with  Letter-press,  descriptive- 
of  their  Natural  History,  and  instructions  fur  growing  them  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Also,  numerous  Articles  interesting  to- 
the  Florist  and  Botanist,  

London  :  Wm.  S.  ORR  and  Co.,  2,  Amen-corner,  Paternoster-row,  London. 


LOUDON'S  ENCTCLOPzEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Fifth  Edition,  with  Supplement,  in  One  very  thick  Volume, 

Svo,  with  nearly  1300  Woodcuts,  price  50s.  cloth, 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 
By  J.  C.  LocDON,  F.L.G.Z.  &  H.S  ,  i-c,  author  of  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,"  (fcc— The  Scpplement,  illus- 
trated with  65  Wood  En^iiaviogs,  may  be  had  separately,  5s. 

By  the  same  Author, 
AN  ENCTCLOPiEDIA  of  GARDENING.     50s. 
FIORTUS  BRITANNICUS.     3ls.  Gd. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS.    7Ss.  Gd. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    63s. 
AN  ENCYCLOPiEDiA  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS.     505. 
Lnndon  :  Longman,  Rbowm,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


"  Familiae  in  THEiE  MoDTHS  AS  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS." 

Shakespeare^ 
On  Saturday,  March  30,  will  be  Published,  Price  2d.,  or  stamped 
for  post  od.  {also  in  Monthly  Parts),  No.  I.  of 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

A  T/EElvLV  JOURNAL,  designed  for  the  Instruction 
and  Entertainment  of  all  Classes  of  Readers.  Conddcted  by 
CHARLES  PICKENS. 

London  :  Office,  No.  IG,  Wellington-street,  North  (where  all 
Coaimunications  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed) ;  and  Sold 
by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


KANE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY  IMPROVED. 
Second  Edition,   in  1  large  vol.  8vo,  wiih  230  Woodcuts  of  the 
most  approved  Chemical  Appara'us  and  Machines,  2Ss.  cloth. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and 
Practical  ;  including  the  most  recent  Discoveries  and 
Applicaiions  of  the  Science  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  to 
Agriculture,  and  to  Manufactures.  By  Sir  Robeet  Kane, 
M.D.,  M.R.I. A.,  President  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork; 
Director  of  the  filuseum  of  Irish  Industry,  &c. 

"  We  have  taken  some  trouble  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
work  could  be  recommended  as  ihe  most  suitable  text-book  of 
chemistry  for  the  use  of  such  parries  as  wish  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  tbe  science,  mainly  for  the  sake  of 
understanding  its  practical  applications  to  agriculture.  The 
result  of  our  inquiries  is,  that  we  feel  inclined  to  recommend 
this  work  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  full 
and  complete,  and  what,  for  ourpm'pose,  is  an  essential  reriui- 
fiite,  the  most  practical  in  its  beariug  of  any  elementary  treatise 
on  chemistry  that  we  at  present  possess." — Scotthk  Farmer, 
Jan.  4,  1850. 

London  :  Longsian,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 
Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith. 


NEW  JUVfcNILE   WOllK  BX  Mrs.  DAVID  OSBORNE. 

Jusf  pabli?hed.  in  square  l"2mo,  with  5  Illustrations  engraved  on 

Wood  from  Designs  by  A.  Cooper,  R.  A.  price  75.  Gd.  cloth. 

OCEA.JNUS  ;  or,  a'Peacelul  Progress  o*er  the  Uu- 
pathedSea.  By  Mrs.  David  Osboene. 
^a,*  This  work  comprises  an  imaginary  voyage  round  the 
world,  with  remarks,  geographical,  topographical,  and  histori- 
cal,  concerning  the  principal  countriea  on  tbe  coasts  ;  together 
with  descriptions  of  the  various  islands  which  lie  scattered  over 
tbe  great  oceans  encompassing  the  globe. 

Loudon:  Longman,  Beown^  GeeeSj,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  TALfci  BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  "  TwO  OlD- 
Men's  Tales,"  *'  Emilia  Wtnduam."  *fec.  tfcc.  THE 
LADIES'  COMPANION.  Edittd  by  Me3.  Loudon,  for  Saturday^ 
March  9,  will  contain  the  commencement  of  "  LETTICE 
ARNOLD;",  a  story  written  expressly  for  thii  work  by  the 
above  popular  authoress.  Publi&hed  Weekly,  price  3tf., 
Stamped  4(/.,  or  in  Parts,  price  Fourteen  Pence.  Parts  I,  and 
IL,  are  now  ready. 

Bradbdkt  &.  Evans,  11,  Biuverie  Street,  and  sold  by  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsvendere. 


Just  published,  price  2s. 

FARMING  ESSAYS,  (Second  Series).— 
By  Hewitt  Davis.  Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  WHEAT 
ON  THE   PROb'ITS  OF  FARMING.       Second  Edition,  Is. 

FARMING  ESSAYS  (First  ^eeies).  2s.  Gd. 

THE  INJUUY  AND  WASTE  OF  COllN  FROM  THE  PRE- 
SENT PRACTICE  OF  TOO  THICiCLY  SOWING.  Fourth 
Edition,  Is.     Aad 

FARMERS*  RESOURCES  FOR  MEETING  REDUCED 
PRICES  Ot-    THEIR  PRODUCE.     Second  Edition,  Is,  6d. 

London  :  A.  Redfobd  and  Son,  London-road,  Southwark  ; 
James  Ridoway,  Piccadilly;  Simpkin,  Mabshall,  it  Co.,  Sta- 
oners'-cjurt ;  and  all  B  loksel  lers, 

HMIE  GARDENERS' "CHRONICLE  AND  AGRI 
JL  CULTURAL  GAZETTE,  for  Sale,  complete,  from  the 
commencement  of  lS+4  to  the  end  of  1849.  The  numbers  for 
1841,  1S45,  and  1S4G,  being  halF-bound  in  calf,  the  remainder  iu 
sheets  ;  warranted  clean  and  perfect.  Price,  4  guineas. — Apply 
to  A.  K.  Z.,  Post-office,  Husbands'  Bosworth,  Wclford. 

Printed  by  William  Bradburt,  of  No.  13,  Upper  \Vc burn-place,  iu  tbe 
Parieh  of  Si.  Puncras,  and  Friukbick  .Min.LKxr  EvAwa,  of  No.  7,  Clmicli- 
row.  Stoke  NewijiKton,  both  in  the  Couuty  of  Mi(idiesc^,  Printers,  at  tbeic 
office  m  Loiubaru  -.treet,  ia  the  Precinct  of  Whilefriiue,  ia  tbe  City  of 
London;  and  published  by  iheiu  at  the  Oftice,  No,  h,  Charle«-Btreet,  in  the 
paris'i  of  St.  I'aal's,  Covent-Karden,  in  tbe  said  county,  whera  all  Adver- 
tiaements  and  Coniniunications  are  to  be  AUDassssr  TO  lus  Euiioa* 
—  Satvadat,  Marcu  ~,  ISiO. 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  Mews.-The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 
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XG^^n^™*^^'  BENEVOLENT    INSTITUTION 

lPPNsTn-?pns'^  IS  hei-eby  given,  tli.-it  an  FAeMoa  of  TWO 
SjcIe  n«l^  AM  "'^  ^"'"^^  °f  "^'^  Institution  will  talce  place 
linJcNEneit  All  persons  desirous  of  becomin-  Candidates 
/  are  retmested  to  forward  their  TestimoniaJs  to  the  Comt^tttee 
on  before  the  SIstinst.,  after  which  time  they  will  not  b=  re 
ceived.  Prfuted  F„rms  of  Petition  ma,  be  had  on  applicati;,! 
By  order,  E.  K.  Odtler,  Set;. 

'*="■<=''  '■  M^Farringdon-.treet. 


T  C.  WHEELER  and  CO.'S  SELECT  LIST  OF 
Y  •THE  BEST  SEBPS  IN  CULTI  V.iTIOiSr  „m  be  sent 
frcebj  post,  on  the  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps. 

J.  C.  WHEELEiiand  Co  ,  Nur.serymen  and  Seedsmen  by  official 
appointment  to  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural  Society 

Jl.ingaholm  >f ursery,  Gloucester. 

^?S?r?«'"?,'^r.?,jyP    BEAUTIFUL   LIGITT-EDGKD  PI- 
■' LoIuIZ-TuKpII!    °'    SUTHERLAND,"  KED,  AND 

/^  TURNER  cau  supply  strong  healthy  pLants  of  the 
ry„o.h  r^' ,?'  "'•  ''''vP'"'  P^"' ;  ='"sle  plants  may  be  had  at 
'-Rot^iZZftLsfr!''"''"'  ^^■'"°«"'^  o"  ap^plicatioo. 


H^J-?f^?n"'?  ^'.AKliOD,  NuRSERV  and  Seedsmen, 
-^-»-  Bedford  Road,  Clapham  Rise,  beg  to  offer  12  of  tlie  fo' 
lowing  va.;,eties  (strong  plants),  for  21s„  cash.  Armidu  Su" 
perb,  Anais,  Ariel,  Alonzo,   Porget-me.Not,   Jenny  Lind    ki,"=- 

0„"di'„°o°'ph^n?"k°''   ^Vr'-^''   ^"°'''''   Marikn,   .Minna,   Nort^h: 
Ondine,  Phyllis,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Sylvia. 

N.B.  Post-ofBce  orders  payable  at  Clapham  Rise. 

HOME  GROWN  SEEDS,  CARUIAGE  FREE, 
Bi/  the    Great   Western,  South    Western.,    and   South 

Eastern  Railways, 
JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  being  daily  in  the  receipt 
"  of  nuinerous  orders  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  beg 
respectfully  to  intimate  that  they  execute  all  orders  in  strict  ro? 
tatton,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  J.  S.  and  Sons 
J|f™l5f  ""■Sftto^l'ofall  the  articles  named  in  their  Adver! 
tisements  which  have  appeared  in  previous  Numbers  of  the 
Oa>dena-s  Chw.ude,  can  still  supply  any  article  either  separate 
or  in  the  complete  collections.  No.  1,  2i.  2s.  ■  No  2  l(  it  • 
No.  3,  12s.  Cd.-Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Keading.Berlis.       ' 

F0CH3IA    SPECTABILI3     (strong   plants    now  ready)    at 

2s.  Ct;.  each.  ■'  ' 

MITRARIACOC0INEA(strongplantslstApril),at7s  6<i  each 
^DENJAMIN  R.  CANT,  St.  John's-street   Nursery' 

^nt'stftheTeduS'^rif  rntVd'°^=  '""  °^"  ^"'^  '^-""'■'' 
wh'en'=ord"ered''brtrdo"en.''^  Trade,  with  a  further  reduction 


PRIMULA  ALTAICA, 

^'S"''^^ '?/,'!';  August  No.  of  "Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany." 
/  1  I  UKNtR  has  a  few  Strong  plants  left  of  the  above 
V;  '  ..5'"'''?  Winter  Flowering  Plant  (which  is  now  in  bloom) 
at  3s.  ed.  each.— Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 

SELECT  CULINARY  SEEDs! 
J    WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
•J  ,  bcgstooflfertothe  I'ublic  this  condensed  selection  of  really 
distinct  good  varieties  of  CULINARY  SEEDS,  in  one  collec- 
tion, for  18s.,  sutBcient  for  a  moderate-sized  garden. 
PEAS.— Prince  Albert,   British  Queen,  Champion  of  Encland 

Knight's  New  Early  Improved,  fine  fl.avour  ;  Bishop's 
t,t,.»-c      I-O"!!- podded,  very  dwarf ;  Improved  Marrow. 
BEANS.— Prolific    French    Dwarf    Kidney,    Scarlet   Runners, 

Johnson's  Wonderful  Windsor,  Green  Windsor,  Now 

Royal  Dwarf  Cluster,  Long-pod. 
BEET.— Weeks's  supsrb  Blood.red.  dwarf. 
CAULIFLOWER.- Cyprian,  late  ;  London,  earlr. 
KAIL. — Dwarf  green  curled. 
PRUSSELS  SPHOUrS,  Imported. 
BROCCOLI.— Walcheren,  Early   purple   Sprouting,    Willcove. 

Mammoth. 
CABBAGE.  —  British    Queen,     Spotsboro'    Improved,     E.arlv 

Cornish,  Dutch  Red  for  pickling. 
SAVOY — Green  Curled,  Large  Drumhead,  Yellow, 
n^r  J.nJ'",']"'"'!  HP'"'  earliest ;  Long  Surrey,  AUringham. 
CbLERY.— Mjatt's  Superb  Solid,  Coles'  Superb  Solid 
CgESS.-Curle  I.  MCSTARD.-White. 

rnr^r'i?^'  l""  ™^pr- .  [open  ground, 

r  n?r^   n  F,?;~'^i''=''^  Britain.    Syon   House,   Long  Prickly  for 

PT-nn^'^  V'"''',?  «■■?="■  LEEK.-Londcn  Flag. 

LLi  iUCF^— Hrown  Cos,  black  seeded;  White  Cos,  Drumhead 

Cabbage. 
nvr''r?x?-"~<f;i''.""'"S's  Hybrid,  Windsor  Prize  Green,    [pickling. 
P  A  P  ctT^      ,',?  SP->,"*"„'>.  James's  Keeping,   Silver-skinned  for 
pf^r^lv,  J-~;^^"'"*  ^"P''=  °'^'^<"^-  for  garnishing. 
PARSNIP.- Improved  Ilollow-crnvned. 

?pm  i^t^Vr^^'l'^  ""?  ^P'''""  Turnip,  New  OUve  long.    [Zealand. 
St  IhAl^lI.— Round,    for   summer;  Prioklv,    for  winter     Mew 
TOMATOES  AND  NASTURTIUMS,  for  pickl°n-?' 
TUKNIPS— Red  Stone,  American;  Snowball.     ° 
VEGETABLE  MARROVt^.- White,  Green. 
SQUASH,  used  in  preference  to  Vegetable  Marrow. 
SALSAFV.  for  soups  and  stetvs. 

HERBS.— Thyme,   Sweet  Basil,   Savory,   Knotted  Manor.am, 
Hyssop,  and  Dill. 
Various  Catalogues  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  other  Plants  • 
a.lso  Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  can  be  had  on  applicai 
tioa. — March  9. 

O  E AU T7FUirFroWERS.-100  packets  for  6s.  GcL; 

^  70  for  5s.  ;  GO  for  is.  (id. ;  30  for  2s.  Cd.  ;  12  for  14  t  enuy 
stamps  (all  post  free),  warranted  new  and  genuine  ■  also 
packets  of  Garden  Seeds,  free  to  any  part  of  England,  at  5s 
ills.,  los.,  ana  20s.  each  and  upwards.— Address,  with  money 
ortler,  to  James  Beits,  Florist  and  Seedsman,  7,  George-slreet 
Brighton.  >    >  b  , 


[Price  6d. 


UENDLK'S    TRUK    WILLCOVE     BROCCOLI.— 

This  sieperior  variety  has  been  proved  hy  thousands  to 
be  the  best  late  sort  in  cultivation,  and  can  be  recommended 
with  much  confidence.  We  have  saved  a  small  quantity 
this  season  on  our  own  grounds,  from  some  of  the  finest 
heads  ever  seen-;  price  \s.  jicr  packet,  free  by  post. 

%■>  Twenty  packets  to  the  Trade  for  12s  ,  or  50  for  n  10s  It 
will  give  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

rnr  p.?  o',t'',?S',',",!'°J;'  -''""'^  «  0"  each  packet. 
COLE'S  SUPERB  RED  CELERY,  Is.  per  packet. 
Apply  to  William  E.  Rekdle  and  Co.,    ■ 
. — - Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth.. 

Wr.  ,„  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDST^ — 
I .  AYRES  begs  to  iuform  his  friends  that  he 
,  ,."  s;'l'Pli","i'!  "iiole  of  his  FLOWER  SEEDS  in  Ayres 
and  Moore  s  Envelopes,  with  proper  cultural  directions  Free 
by  post.  £  s  d 
20  of  the  newest  and  best  bedding  Annuals  ..  .  07  6 
1'^           do.                      do.                   do.         ..'.        '  '    0    4    0 

200  splendid  varieties  _i  lo    q 

100        do.  do.  [[]        '"        '"    0  17    6 

Imported  German  Slocks,  Asters,  Larkspurs,  Zinnias' 
Ac,  per  oz.  packet  !    0    3    G 

The  following  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  are  conBdently  re- 
commended as  being  of  first-rate  quality.  Per  packet— s.  d. 
Bn.ccoLi.— Snow's  sunerb  Winter  White,  from  Mr.  Snow    2  6 

Elsden's        do,         do.            2  0 

,,        April  White  Mammoth       *.''        "'    i  o 

Miller's  Dwarf  (true)              [[[        '"    \  o 

W'ilcove  (true) \\\         "'         "*     i  (^ 

Hammond's  White  Cape  (true)        ...         ...'        .'."'            '    2  G 

Green  Ctipa         '.        ''[    ^  q 

Borecole,  new  hearting *"         |,'         *"_    \  q 

Ajrcs' superb  Late  White  Celery         ...         .'.'         '',\         [][    i  q 

Patrick's  superior  Frame  Cucumber  (very  fine) 2  G 

Mills'  Champion  do.  (true),  30  to  36  inches             ...         '."     2  6 

Danesbufy  Park  Melon,  the  best  grown       ".    2  0 

A^egetab^e  and  Flower  Seed  Lists  forwardetl  free. 
Brooktuiids  Nursery.  Blar-kheath,  March  0. 

'"pHE  TRUE  "  DURMAST"  OAK  OF  THE  NEW 

-L  FOREST.— A  large  quantity  of  fine  stout  Plants  of  this 
esteen.ed  species  of  Quercus-,  3  to  5  and  S  feet  high,  10s.  to  80s. 
per  1000,  may  bo  obtuined  o'f  Wm.  RoGEas.  Nurseryman  and 
Contrjcting  Planter,  Red  Lodge,  near  Southampton,  this  being 
now  the  best  season  for  transplanting  them. 


■jSJOnCE.  —  One  Hundred  pickets  of  FLOWER 
SEEDS  for  5s.,  50  for  3s.,  or  33  fur  2s.  Gd.,  sent  free  by  post 
on  receipt  of  Money  Order.  The  Advertiser,  having  a  very  Idrge 
Collection  of  really  new  and  genuine  Seeds,  begs  to  offer  them 
at  the  above  very  moderate  prices  ;  a  small  packet  of  12  kinds 
will  be  sent  for  12  stamiis.  A  List  of  Flower  Garden  and 
other  Seeds,  with  a  sample  packet,  may  be  had  for  two  stamps, 
trom  which  the  selection  may  be  made.  AlbO  packets  of  Garden 
Seeds,  free  to  any  railway  station  in  London,  at  5s.,  10s.,  15s 
and  20s.  each.— Address  Joseph  Golding,  Seedsman,  Hastings' 
Sussex.  *  "  ' 


GRASS  SEEDS. 
gUTTON  AND  SONS  having  for  many  years  paid 
•-'especial  attention  to  the  collecting  of  Natural  Grasses  are 
enable.^  to  supply  them  extensively  as  «,-y  reduced  pykls' Any 
particulars  required  will  be  promptly  given  by  postf  on  applica^ 
tion  to  John  Sdtton  and  Sons,  Reading.  Berks.  ''PP'"=a- 

"DHODODENDRONS  AND  AMERICAN  PLANTS 
-Lt/  -An  unlimitetl  supply  always  on  sale,  at  the  low  scale 
of  prices  quoted,  delivered  in  London,  if  ordered  in  qiant'ty 
tree  of  carriagp.  ^uantnj', 

RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,   2   to   0  inches    20s      40, 
and  SOS.  per  KlOO  ;  1  foot,  single  stems    fit  for  world n.'r    in;' 

So  J  riW'V  °r'lot.V,7r  f'-'f'  '^'  r  "'^ '""  "  ourl,'?^:ov^e°  ; 
i„i\Lht^f^,  {    •      '°  °,^'"'^'  *'°el8  stems,  adapted  for  work^ 

'lf/R'lTT''&5^Etl5S^tS 

per  doz..  on  their  own  roots.  ""i.  vaiietics,  lbs. 

^?^IA R"ODODENDKONS.  18s.  per  doz. 

KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,    6   to  9   inches,  25s,  per  100  •  U  to 

2  feet,  blooming,  12s.  per  doz.  '     * 

Dwarf  ROSE  Stocks,  fit  for  workini?  Ss  n<.i-lnn 
Pllln,'';^??'";^.''^  '^'^<^'-'  fit  for  work  nL  42s.  io  50s  p  100 
iRBUIUSlo"r°l -=''•"  '?°"°  "'"^>'  "'•  P-"-  "O.  30-  Pe    doz! 

6s.  per  100  ""=""''   ''°^'   ^^s-  per  100  ;  6  inches, 

TREe'?!0^'?fI^AY''  ''"■'''  ^'-  P"  "».  ''edded,  1  foot, 
■TREE  ROsES  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds,  12s.  to  ISs  n  doz 
A  large  and  fine  Stock  of  the  true  "  Durmkst "  Fnilich^n  a  t-' 
transplanted,  3  to  5  feet,  40s.  to  60s  ner  loon      1A-,1^  i  ' 

^'ZLrXl  iodgT,-„?a°riruthamp?or'^°   '"'    '™"-^^""^  : 


LJICHARD  SMITH  begs  to  call  attention  to  the 
i-*-  ioUowing  New  and  desirable  Plants,  which  will  be  sent 
out  by  him  early  in  April. 

PETUNIA  EOLIPSB-Thisisavcry  beautiful  variety,  which 
will  give  general  satisfaction.  The  flower  is  large  and  of  good 
texture  ;  ground  colour  pale  rosy  flesh,  very  fully  marked  with 
rich  crimson  maroon  veins,  forming  in  their  density  and  pecu- 
liar shape  a  perfect  star  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  ;  it  is  a  free 
ijltjomer,  of  good  habit,  and  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful 
light  variety  hitherto  sent  out. 

CACTUS  (EPIPHYLLUM)  MAXIMUM.— This  is  a  hybrid 
of  enormous  size,  between  Speciosissimus  and  Ackermanii 
major,  ot  a  bright  deep  red  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  purple 
m  the  centre  ;  it  is  very  showy,  an  opinion  of  which  may  be 
tormed  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  flower  when  expanded 
measures  lu  inches  across.  See  Notice  to  Correspondent  "  S.  " 
(rardeners'  Chronicle  of  July  5th,  page  460. 

Price  of  Petunia  and  Cactus,  6s.  each.  Where  three  or  more 
are  ordered  of  either  or  both  they  will  be  charged  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Kurseries,  Worcester,  March  " 


DWARF  PEAS. 
tTAIRS'S  Dwarf  Green  MAMMOTH  KNIGHT'S 
'--i  MARROW  PEA  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  in 
existence  ;  grows  2  feet,  is  3  weeks  earlier  than  the  old  dwarf 
Green  Knight's,  and  the  Peas  and  pods  are  twice  the  size. 
5s.  per  quart. 

BISHOP'S  LONGPOD.— Grows  2  feet  hi^h,  early  as  Early 
Frames,  pods  as  large  as  Scymeti-irs,  and  20  to  24  per  stem. 
2s.  per  quart, 

BURBIGE'S  ECLIPSE.— Grows  1  foot  high,  pods  larger  than 
Imperial,  greater  bearer,  and  altogether  superior  to  that 
variety.     Is.  per  quart. 

The  above  are  three  of  the  best  Dwarf  Peas  ever  introduced. 
Full  particulars  can  be  had  of  Ddncan  Hims,  Seedsman,  <fcc.. 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  100,  St.  Martin's-lane,  Charing-cross 
London. 

Catalogues  can  be  furnishe'd  on  application,  and  every  article 
connected  with  the  trade  supplied  on  terms  to  defy  competition. 
Garden  Tools,  Nets,  Mats,  Mushroom  Spawn,  and  Potatoes 
saved  from  selected  stocks  at  moderate  prices. 


FUCHSIAS  AND  VERBENAS,  NEW  AND  FIRST-RATE. 
WM.  RUiMLEY  AND  SONS  have  to  offer  12  of  the 

»  '  following  newest  and  very  best  FUCHSIAS  for  12s.,  20 
tor  ISs.,  or  6  for  7s.,  fine  strong  plants,  true  to  name,  free  by 
post,  securely  packed  :  Elegance,  Eastern  Beauty,  Fire  King, 
blegantisaima,  Newtoniensis,  President,  Model.  Chateaubriand 
Royalist,  General  Negrier,  Incomparable,  Perfection,  ChaU 
ij°,^"'  l^J^t^'^'  <*em.  Tricolor  superba,  Julia,  Grisi,  Lord 
NelEOD,  The  Rajah,  Splendida,  Snowdrop,  Sir  Charles  Napitr. 
&c.     Spectabilis,  5s.  each. 

VERBENAS.  — 12  ot  the  following  newest  and  very  best 
vaneties  for  Os.  :  Eclipse.  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Attraction,  Louis 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  John  Salter,  Madame  Ravencon.  Mar- 
quis de  Rodolfi,  Madame  Qabrielle  de  Vendeuve  Marganyou 
Princess  Alice,  Queen  of  Summer,  Beauty  of  Stow,  Napier 
Cyclcips,  Juha,  Magnificent,  General  Lamoriciere,  Royal 
Purple,  Iphigene,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  &c. 

in*'^?'^'i'^'^*-~''^  °f  ""=  following  extra  fine  varieties  for 
10s.  M.,    fine   strong   plants,   hamper   and   package  included 
Blackmore.    Boaiitv  of  T.'onf     r^^.„«.. *: —     n-i--.f_,     ^ 


A  SELECTION  from  Benjamin  R.  Cant's  Catalogue 
•nL  of  some  of  the  newest  and  best  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Per  quart — s. 


Peas,  Daoecroft  Rival ~     ,.,  i 

„     Burbidge's  Eclipse        1 

,,     Fairbeard's  Champion  of  England  ...  1 

,,     Thurston's  Reliance      ....      1 

,,     Hay's  Mammoth  Marrow        ...        ...  1 

,,    Knight's  Dwarf  Green  Marrow         ...  1 


Per  packet — s. 
Broccoli.    Adams's     New 

Early  White      ...  0 
„     Dickson's   Waterloo 

largelate white...  0 

,.     Early  Walcheren  ...  0 

Caulifloiver,  extra  tine  ...  0 

CeUry,  Cole's  Superb  New 

Red  Solid  1 


Height 
in  feet,. 

...    1 

...    IJ 

...    i 

...     6 

...     6 
3 


Per  packet — s,  d. 
Cucumber,    Latler's    Vic- 
tory of  England  .  0    C 
,,     Tiley's    Victory   of 


~- --y    .A...,   ,>,uug    ijiauis,   namper   and   package  included  ; 

Blackmore,  Beauty  of  Kent,   ConHagration,  Celestial,   Geral. 

ine.  Prince  Albert,  Chef  d'Ouvre,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Mayor  ol 


diQe,  irrmee  AiDert,  Udef  d'Ouvre,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Mayor  of 
Yarmoutb,  ilajore-s  of  Yarmouih,  British  Queen,  Maid  of 
Aiiijou,  1  nncess  Alicia,  Favourite,  Magog,  Unit,  &,c 

The  above  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  a  Post- 
oace  order,  payable  at  Richmond.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  i'uchsias,  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  DahUas,  Pansies,  Stove. 
Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion.—Gilhng,  Uichmood,  Yorkshire. 


Per  packet— s.  d. 
Amaranthus,  Purple 

Glube       0    3 

BaUam.fine  double  mixed  0  3 
Eruch^coma  iberidifolia  .  0  S 
Clintoiiia  pulcheila  ...  0  3 
Cockscouab,  scurlet        ...  0     3 

„     yellow  0    3 

Calceolaria,     from    best 

named  flowers 1     0 

Cineraria,      Ilenderson's 

choicest  sorts 1     0 

Calempelis  (Eccremocar- 

pua  scabra)        0 

Cbainostoma  fastigiatum  0 

Cobffia  scandeus 0 

llumea  elegans 0 

Ipomcea  Burridgii  ...  0 

,,     rubra  casruiea        ...  1 

Lobelia  ramoius 0 

Lophospennum  scandens  0 
Nemophilaiusignis  alba     '^ 


Bath         ...    "  ...  0 

„    Mills's  Jewess  ...  0 

Melon,  Beechwood  ...  0 
J,     Plemiog's  or  Tren- 

tham  Hybrid  ...  0 

„     Tiley's  Queen  ...  0 

FLOWER   SEEDS. 


Per  packet — s.  d, 

Neraopbila  raaculata     ...  1  0 

Phlox  Drummondii  alba  0  6 

,,                    ,,        scarlet  0  2 

„  ,,       superb 

mixed         0  2 

Portulaca  alba  striata  ...  1  0 
,,       Thellusonii        sul- 

pburea 1  0 

,,      Thorburnii 1  0 

Primula  sinensis  alba    ...  0  G 

,,               ,,        rosea  ...  0  G 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii    ...  0  fi 

Schizantbus  retusud      ...  0  3 

„                    ,,     albus...  I  0 

Salpiglossis,  newyellow...  0  6 

Thuubergia  alata           ...0  S 

„                  „    alba    ..>  0  G 

if  ,j    auran- 

tiaca...  0  6 


,1  „    Fryerii .  0    6 

_ .     _     Vise  aria  Burridgii  ..'"O    6 

A  Dtscriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  upon  application  on  receipt  of  one  penny  postage 
stamp. 
Benjamin  R.  Cant,  St.  John*s-street  Nursery,  Colchester, 
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— TlRflMHANl  HALL  GKEEN-FLESH    MELON    IS  THE 
^"^""VlKEST  FLAVOURED  IN  THE  WORLD 

EDWARD  TILEY  having  becoms  possessed  of  the 
■a,V,r,V  Block  of  Seed  of  that  verj  superior  MELOJi 
caUed^'BROMHlM-HlLL  GREEN-ELESH  MELON,"  he  is 
now  Bending  out  good  sound  Seeds  at  is.  6d.  per  packe  of 
G  sleds  larger  do  of  13  seeds,  Ss.  per  paeket.  For  further 
n^cul'ars  of  the  above,  see  Advertisement  m  this  Paper, 
FrtJuarj  oth.     Also  the  foliowing  fine  varieties  can  be  highly 

^^TSeaMdon l'  'g  per  packet. 

Bowood  Green-flesh |    "        >• 

Beeehwood     do 

"Windsor  Prize  do.      . .        .  •        •  • 

Emperor  . .        •'.,■• 

EleminK's  Trentham  Hybrid 

Duncan's  Green-flesh  do.  improved 

Hampton-court  Green-flesh 

EevP'ian  do.  do.  improved    . .    . 

^'^  FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBERS. 

TictoiT  of  Bath         ^0        „ 

Gordon's  "White  Spine         J    »        " 

Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite .:     \      ",    „i„„ 

A  paeket  of  each  of  the  three  varieties.  5s. ;  ^f  P^f"'^^'^  also 
a  packet  of  Bromham-hall  Melon  wiU  be  mcluded  with  the 
three  Cucumbers  for  7s.  .i -pi «..;-* 
Sold  by  EDWiED  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  t  lonst, 
16,  Pnlteney-bridge,  Bath.  A  remittance  must  accompany  the 
order,  either  in  cash  or  penny  postage  stamps. 

RUIT  TREES  AND-  SHRUBS,  AT  HALF  THE 

USUAL    PRICES,  on    sale   for  a   short  time  only,   by 

"WilLiAM  E.  Rendiz  and  Co.,  Plymouth.    For  prices,  see  Oar- 

deners'  Clironkle,   Feb.  23d,  page  I14.-Apply  to  William  i. 

Eendle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth.  „„„„ 

Imported  GERMAN  STOCKS  AND  ASTERS  are  now 
ready,  and  can  be  obtained,  in  Collections  at  3s.,  4s.,  os.,  and  Ss. 
each.     See  our  Descriptive  Catalogue. ^ 

ITTHITE    BELGIAN     CARROT,    70s.    per    cwt., 
VV  Sd.  per  lb. 

YELLOW  GLOBE  and  LONG   RED   MANGOLD   WURZEL, 

70s.  per  cwt.,  9d.  per  lb. 
CATTLE  and  HOLLOW-CROWNED  PARSNIP,  60s.  per  cwt. 

sIlRv'lNG'S  IMPROVED  PURPLE-TOP   SWEDE,   28s.  per 

bushel,  9ti.  per  lb. 
GRASSES,  for  Permanent  Pasture,  20s.  per  acre. 

Fine  selected  LAWN  GRASS,  Is.  Id.  per  lb.,  and  all  other 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Seeds  equally  low. 

The  above  Seeds  have  been  grown  from  some  ol  the  fanest 
stocks  in  the  country,  and  may  be  depended  on  as  new  and 
genuine.— "Wm.  JAS.  Epps,  Seed  Merchant,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS.— The  following  delivered 
free  to  London,  or  any  Station  on  the  Bury  Une  to  Norwich, 
at  the  present  prices,  as  annexed. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 
The  best  selected  varieties,  mi.ted  in  proper  proportions  of 
such  kinds  as  possess  the  most  desirable  qualities  suited  for 
PEiMANE-NT  Pasicees,  and  adapted  to  different  descriptions  of 

soUs,  per  acre  ...  ...  ■..  24s.  M. 

Finemixeddwarfvaueties  for  lawns,  per  Id.  ...  ...    L    J 

Ditto,  per  peck  ...  •''    " 

RYE  GRASS,  True  Italian 
„  Pacey 

,,  Perennial 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

JOHN  CATTELL,  Nueseetman  and  Seedsjian,  Wes- 
tcrham,  Kent,  begs  to  offer  to  the  pubhc  a  few  very  choice 
SEEDS  which  may  be  had  free  by  post  at  the  prices  annexed. 
'  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS 

per  packet. — s.  d. 
Beet,  Cattell's  Dwarf  Piu- 


pie-top 0 

Broccoli,  Elletson's  April 

White 1 

.,  Wilcove  Superb  White  1 
„  Chappell's  Cream...  0 
,,  Jones's       Superior 

White         0 

Cauliflower,   Dwarf  Late 

Walcheren  ...  1 

Cabbage,  Cattell'sReliance  1 
An  improved  early 
dwarf,  in  quahty  equal 
to  his  well  known 
"Barnes,"  and  may, 
like  that,  be  sown  the 
middle  of  July  without 
fear  of  running  to  seed 
the  following  spring ; 
it  is  particulurly  hardy, 
and  being  suitable  for 
all  seasons,  may  be  de- 
pended on  for  being  the 
earliest  and  best  Cab- 
bage known. 
Cabbage,  Cattell's  Green 

Colewort    0 

„    Do.,  Dwarf  Barnes  0 

,,    Do.,  Nonpareil       ...  0 

Savoy,  Dwarf  Drumhead  0 


per  packet — s. 
_^otch  Kale,fine  feathered  0 
,,    Dwari  curled         ...  0 
Celery,  Cole's  Superb  Red  1 


Superb 


„    Red  solid 
„     Seymour's 

White        

Cucumber,  Sion  House  1 
„    Do.,  Improved  ...  ■ 
,,     Manchester  Prize 
,,    Man  of  Kent 
„    Bath  Victory      ... 
,,     Roman   Emperor 
,,  Carpenter'sWonder 
„  WarivickshireHero 
„  CuthiU'sBik.  Spine, 
Melon,  Bromham-hall,  6 

seeds         - 

Lettuce,  fine  black  seed 
Green  Cos  ...  0 

Do.,    Brown    Bath 

Cos  0 

„    Marseilles      (hand- 
some Cabbage)  ...  0 
Parsley,  exquisite  curled  0 
,,    fine  curled  Giant  ...  0 
Vegetable   MaiTOw,   true 

white         0 

Leek,  Musselborough    ...  0 
Parsnip,    Guernsey,  fine 
large  hollow-crowned...  0 


MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE^GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix. 
tures  forlaying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s.  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensure  a  con. 
tinuance  of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is.  3d.  per  lb. ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  Is.  id.  per  lb. 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  "W'urzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  apphcation  to  26, 
Down-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 


Is. 

per 

doz. 

seeds 


Ipomoea  Burridgii,  splen- 
did red  variety  of 
Convolvulus  major  1 
„  purpurea  splendens, 
or  new  dark  Con- 
volvulus major  ...  0 
Ipomopsis  elegans  ...  1 

Portulaca  alba  striata  ...  1 

,,     Thorburnii 1 

Pentstemon  speciosum ...  1 
Do.,  per  half-ounce  7 
Rbodanthe  Manglesii    ...  1 
Coreopsis  nigra  speciosa, 

fine 0 

Nemophila  maculata     ...  1 
Phlox  Drummondii  alba, 
true  1 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 


per  bushel 
ditto,  3s.  6d.  to 


per  lb.  0  10 
0    8 


Jacobtea,  extra  fine,  dble. 
purple       0 

Indian  Pink,  extra  fine  ...  1 
,,  „     fine  fringed  0 

Calceolaria,from  first-rate 
sorts,  impregnated      ...2 

Stock,  red  Intermediate  ; 
this  is  the  best  Stock 
for  early  spring  flower- 
ing ;  more  than  two- 
thirds  come  double    ...  0 

Primula  sinensis,  extra 
fine  fringed,  red  and 
white  mixed      1 

Larkspur,  dwarf  double 
Rocket,extra  fine  mixed  0 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  FLOWERS. 

f-lQLES'S   SOLUBLE    COMPOUND    ALKALINE 

Vy  POWDER.— Confidently  offered  as  a  most  efiicacious  appli. 
cationfor  promoting  the  hea'lthy  growth  and  beauty  of  all  kinds 
of  Haedi  oe  Tesdee  Plants  and  Flowees,  requiring  merely  A 
SMALL  TEAEPOONFUL  of  it  to  be  dissolved  in  every  English  Pint 
OF  Watee  USED,  and  the  solution  to  be  appUed  occasionally, 
by  means  of  a  common  rose  watering-pan. 

Sold  in  Glass  Bottles  of  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  6c!.,  and  os. 
each  by  HENRY  COLES,  Seedsman,  <tc.,  32,  Cranbourn-street, 
Leicester-square,  bearing  his  seal,  signature,  and  address  upon 
the  corks  and  labels  (without  which  none  is  genuine),  of  whom 
also  may  be  had  the  celebrated 

CARBONISED    ANIMAL    MANURE, 
prepared,  in  like  manner,  specially  for  Flowees,  perfectly  free 
from  smeU,  to  be  used  in  a  car  state,  and  sold  in  tin  canistees 
of  Is.,  Is.  Od.,  and  2i.  6d.  each,  or  compact  woooen  boxes  of  os., 
by  taking  which,  a  considerable  saving  in  price  is  obtained. 

Wholesale  Orders  for  the  above,  and  the  same  prepared  m  a 

LESS  EEFINED  STATE  for  ACEICOLTOEAL  FuEPOSES,  FeDITS,  AND 

Vegetables,  also  punctuaUy  executed,  to  any  extent,  upon 
anpUcationto  the  MANAGEEat  the  MANUFACTORY,  Mid<Ue 
Yard  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  may  he 
seen  analyses  of  the  various  sorts,  made  by  Professor  Wat 
(analytical  chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  i.ng- 
land),  and  other  eminent  authorities. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING   AND  HEATING 

BY  HOT  WATER. 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION, 

WARR.INTED  THE  BEST. 


TURNIP— Skirviog's  Liverpool  Swede,  p.  bu.,  '-Ss.,  p.  qt.  1 

Laing's  Improved  Swede,  per  bu.,  36s.,  p.  qt.  1 

"  Purple-top  Swede,  per  bush.,  28s.  per  qt, 

Skirviog's  Improved  Purple-lop  Scotch    ,,   .. 

"  Sorfolk  White,  Green,  and  Red  Rounds,,  ... 

„  Dale's  Hybrid         ...  ...  ...        „  .- 

"White  and  Red  Tankards  

,,  Yellow  Tankard  or  Scotch  Pudding 

LUCERNE  

CARROT— Large  White  Belgian         

„  Long  Green-top  Red  Altrmgham    .. 

PARSNIP— Large,  for  cattle 
MANGOLD  WURZEL— Yellow  Globe 
„  Red  Globe 

„  Long  Red 

"  ,,  Long  Yellow  ...        „ 

Be'st  English  Red  and  White  Clovers,  Trefoil,  and  all  other 
Airricultural  Seeds  of  the  best  stocks  at  the  lowest  market 
prices  I-iilCED  CATALOGUES  of  A9RICULCURAL  SEEDS 
sent  prepaid  on  application  ;  also  prices  to  the  trade. 

Post-uffioe  orders  payable  to  Bass  and  Beown,  or  to  Stephen 
Bbo-wn      R»mittaacos  required  from  unknown  correspondents. 
BASS  AND  BROWN,  Seed  and  HoETicoLToaAL  Establish- 
ment, Sudbury,  Suffolk, 

"DARE        FLOWER        SEEDS. 

JTi  HIBISCUS  SPECIOSA,  A  Stove  Sheub. 

Bears  a  profusion  of  scarlet  blossoms,  measuring  G  inches 
across. 

.ailHIONEMA  MEMBRANACEUM,  Haedt  Peeennial. 

Pink  blos-oms,  which  succeed  each  other  in  great  profusion 
all  the  summer  months. 

MYOSOIIS  AZORICA,  SoMMEE  Bedding  Plant. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  "  Forget-me-nots,"  dwarf 
habit,  profuse  bloomer,  and  flowers  of  abrilhaut  deep  amethyst 
co^ouv. 

'pentstemon  MURRAY ANUM,  Habdt  Pekesnial. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  its  genus.    Flowers  of  a 
long  tubular  shape,  aud  bright  scarlet  colour.     Very  scarce. 
CALANDRINIA  UMBELLATA,  Haedt  Peeennial. 

Dwarf  habit,  flowers  profusely,  claret  colour  blossoms,  which 
spangle  in  the  sun  like  a  Mesembryanthemum.  Quite  new, 
and  most  beautiful.  j,  „      „  t     j 

The  above  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  HoaST  and  Co.,  6,  Leaden. 
hall.st.eet  •  W.  Denies,  S-',  Gracechurch.street ;  Messrs. 
Noble  aud'Co.,  Fleet-street ;  and  the  growers,  Messrs.  Jetes 
and  Co.,  Northampton.  .....  ,      ^ 

Messrs  Jetes  aud  Co.,  have  also  to  oCFer  a  fine  stock  ot 
Dwarf  "rrained  Moor-park  Apricots,  Standard  Greengage 
Plums,  seedUng  Berberis  aquifolia,  common  Laurels,  and 
Evergreen  Privet,  at  very  cheap  prices. 

OTANIC.'VL    EXPEDITION    TO    OREGON.— 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  state  of  the 
Subscriptions  is  such  as  to  warrant  their  engagement  of  a 
Collector.  They  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  a 
young  Botanist  of  zeal  and  talent,  and  one  who  has  alieadj 
proved  his  capacity  to  deal  with  and  overcooie  difficulties.  In 
doing  tills  they  have  trusted  to  the  remaining  shares  being 
B,jeedOv  taken  up.  ......      .  ., 

The  Committee  are  also  glad  to  stale  that  their  Subscription 
list  embraces  the  lame  of  Prince  Albert,  and  of  many  distin- 
guished persons  in  both  parts  ot  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  been  pleased  to  give  in- 
structions to  the  commanders  of  her  Majesty's  vessels  in  the 
Pxci6c  to  give  every  facility  to  the  expedition. 

Names  of  Subscribers  will  still  for  a  short  time  be  received  by 
Prof.  B.iLFocE,  Chairman;  Mr.  A.  Mdeeat,  W.S.,  15,  Nelson- 
street,  Edinburi^h  ;  and  Mr.  C.  M'Istosu,  Dalkeith  Gardens.  No 
Subscriber  t\ill  be  liable  heyoutl  the  aoiount  of  his  Subscrip- 
tion. The  Subscription  is  5L  per  share,  but  ai.y  number  may 
be  taken,  and  the  Seeds  s-;ut  home  will  bs  divided  in  propor. 
tion  to  the  number.— Edinbuvgb,  March  0. 


J.  C.  begs  also  to  offer  as  usual  fine  strong  plants  of  his  triie 
and  improved  sorts  of  Early  and  Cattle  Cabbage,  price,  includ- 
in»  package,  4s.  Sd.  per  lOOU,  carriage  paid  to  the  Edenbndge 
station.  South  Eastern  Railway.  A  Post-ofhce  order  or 
postage  stamps  to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  corre- 
spoodents. 

GRAYSON'S  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— Fine  Plants, 
with  printed  directions  for  planting,  can  be  had,  at  os. 
per   100,   of  Feedeeick    Waenee,   Seedsman,  No.  28,   Corn- 
hill,  London.  ,  „      ...  , 
NEMOPHILA  MACULATA,  at  Is.  per  packet.    For  General 

List  of  New  Annuals,  cfcc,  see  "  Harrison's  Cabinet^;; 

QAMUEL    FINNEY    and    Co.'s     DESCRIPTIVE 

O   CATALOGUE  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  may  still 

be  had  on  application,  inclosing  two  penny  stamps  for  postage. 

100  fine.  Hardy  and  Half-hardy  kinds,  for    15s. 

50  do.  do.  do.  8s. 

25  do.  do.  do.  5s. 

12  do.  do.  do.  35. 

With  a  lai-ge  assortment  of  German  Stocks,  Asters,  &e„  im. 

ported  direct  in  sealed  packets. 

Gateshead  Nursery.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
KUIT  TREES,  FLOWER-BEDS,  &c.— Garden 
Netting,  of  superior  quality,  for  preserving  Fruit  trees 
from  frost,  blight,  and  birds,  or  as  a  fence  for  rabbits,  fowls, 
pigeons.  Tulip  and  Seed  beds,  can  be  had  in  any  length  or 
quantity  at  3d.  per  yard  2  yards  wide,  or  6d.  per  yard  i  yards 
wide,  from  John  King  Fablows,  Fishing  Hod  and  Net  Mann- 
actory,  5,  Crooked-lane,  London-bridge.  The  netting  being 
tanned  will  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  for  many  years. 
Forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  post-offlce 
order  or  reference  in  town.  An  allowance  to  gardeners 
and  iarge  consumers.— Copy  the  Address,  5,  Crooked-lane, 
London-bridge. 

DEANE-S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  aud  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  e.'.tensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chau-s. 

Avenmcators  i Garden  Scrapers       [Pick  Axes 

Axes  iGrapeGatherersandlPotato  Forks 

Bagging  Hooks  I     Scissors  j  Pruning  Bills 

Bills  i  Gravel  Rakes  and  I     „    Knives, various 


Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chafl'  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging  Irons  and 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
,,  Stands  in  Wires 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

GalvanicBordersand 
Plant  Protectors 


Sieves 
Greenhouse  Doors 

and  Frames 
Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 
Hay  Knives 


I     „     Saws 
I     ,,     Scissors 

,,    Shears     [riety. 

Rakes  in  great  va- 
j  Reaping  Hooks 

Scythes 


Hoes  of  every  pattern'  Scythe  Stones 
Horticultural  Ham-  Shears,  various 

mevs  and  Hatchets  j  Sickles 
Hotbed  Handles        .Sickle  Saws 
Ladies'  Set  of  Tools  |  Spades  and  Shovels 
Labels,  various  pat-! Spuds 

terns,  in  zinc,  per- j  Switch  Hooks 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Hobticcl. 
•  tubal  Akchitects,  Hothocse  BniLDEES,  and  Hot-wateb 
Appaeatus  Manufactdeees,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
BuUdings  of  every  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  now 
effectually  heating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing-houses, 
230  feet  by  22/eet,  all  Span  Roofs  and  lofty,  containing  upwards 
of  50  000  cubical  feet  of  air  Also  various  small  and  interme. 
diate  size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  The  con. 
sumption  of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  wiU  continue 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rangements now  in  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Hot. 
houses.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pits,  Frames, 
Glass  Lights,  &c.  A  very  extensive  collection  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
Estimates,  and  Catalosnes  forwarded  on  application. 
J.  "Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


celain,  &c. 
Lines  and  Reels 
Marking  Ink 
Mattocks 
Menographs 
Metallic  Wire 


Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed  Extractorsand 

Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 


Garden  Chairs  and  .\Iiltou  Hatchets 
Seats  Mole  Traps 

,,    Loops  Mowing  Machine 

„    Rollers  I  

G.  and  J.  Deane  are  sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  Uiuted  Kiugdom.— Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument.  46,  King  William-st.,  London-bridge. 


DESTRUCTIVE  ANIMALCULjE. 

READ'S  GARDEN  ENGINES  AND  MACHINES. 
—As  spriug  approaches,  the  larvae  of  destructive  Insects 
are  propagated  in  infinite  multitudes,  and  impregnate  with 
millions  of  insects  the  very  air  wo  breathe,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  young  shoots  of  trees.  Vines,  plants,  and  every  species 
of  vegetation  put  into  motion  and  growth  by  the  genial  iii- 
rtucnce  of  the  scasou.— Richabd  Read,  Instrunient  Maker  (by 
sjtcial  appointment)  to  Her  Majesty,  begs  to  inform  Auiateui- 
a'od  Practical  Gi:raeniirs,  die,  that  he  has  made  consideiable 
imi.rovcmtnts  in  hu.  Garden  Engines  and  JIacbines,  wl.ich  are 
now  so  perfect  that  he  will  warrant  the  valves  to  keep  in  repair 
■Hiring  the  term  of  the  patmt.  Manufactured  only  at  io, 
Regent-circus,  Piccadilly. 


/CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  BOXES 

\y  AND  LIGHTS. 

One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Ligats  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Wai-ranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2-!iKht  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  If.  4s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  mostnf  the  counties  of  England.  Jas.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Clareoiout-place,  OldKent-road,  London. 

BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road.  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H  R  H.  Prince  Albert.- ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
coDsisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  Chma, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
wid'eou,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  CaroUna  ducks,  jfcc, 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochiu  Chins, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  3,  Halfr 
moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street.  

S1.ATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH.— The  following 
articles,  manufactured  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  purposes 
by  Edwabd  Beck,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Wobton  CoTrAor, 
upon  application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted.  Orange 
Tubs  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Cisterns,  Shelves,  Garden  Path 
Edging,  Hot  Water  Tank  Covers,  Flower-beds  for  Balconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  lor  Orchidaceous  Houses,  ic. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drawings  and  in 
Specifications.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs,  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale. 

5mal' 

-■-    stream,  wnere  a  lan  can  uw  uu.diii&u,  ..J  - .  .  J 

and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM  less  waste,  by  two-ihurds, 
than  those  ordiuarilv  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  tor  Agri- 
cultural purposes.  Threshing  Machines,  Deep-well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Uot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fouotains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water,  Drawmg.  and  Estimate 
made.— Fbeeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  ingl- 
neers  ■  Cfiice,  70,  Strand,  London.  1 

Works,  Sumner-street,  Southwark-bridge-road. 


PURE  WATER  raised  to  any  lieigbt  from  a 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  bo  obtained,  by  FREEMAN 


o£) 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2iJ.  to  3<f. 
per  suuare  foot,  tor  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Li-!ts  of  Prices  and  estimates  forw  aided,  on  apphcation,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PL.\TE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GL.\SS 
TILES  aud  SLATES,  W  AlKE-PU'ES,  PROPAG  ATI.N'a 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLA  IL-GLAoS, 
OnNAMi;NTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GL.iSb  SHADES, 
to  James  Ueilet  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-tquare,  Loudon. 
Sec  the  6ai-dincrs'  Chronic's  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 
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VERBENA—"  WONDERFUL."- 

G    MOORE  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  this  Paper 
•  to  his  Advertisement  of  the  2d  ult. 

Perry  Barr,  near  Birmingham,  March  9. 

HOLLYHOCK  SEED,  &c. 

JCHATER  AND  SON  have  for  sale  a  few  packets 
•  of  Holljhock  Seed  saved  from  their  best  named  Flowers, 
at  2s.  Gd.  and  os.  per  pacliet.  Ditto  mixed,  from  second  rate 
iiowers  at  I5.  6d.  and  2s.  Sd.  per  packet. 

Also  fine  show  PAXSIES,  65.  to  Os.  per  dozen. 
Kurserj-,  Haverhill,  Suiiolk,  March  " 


UNDER  THE  DISTL\&UISHED  PATRONAGE  OP 


SEVERAL 

INFLUENTIAL 

MEMBERS 


OF  THE 
ROTAL    AGRICDL. 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 


CEDRUS  DEODARA. 

TOHN  HENCHMAN  has  to  offer  2000  strong  seed. 
^      lings  of  the  above,  from  4  to  6  inches  hiah,  in  theii-  pots 
at  15(.  per  1000  :  251,  cash  will  be  taken  for  the  2000. 
Edmonton  Nursery,  March  0. 
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.  per  lb.  Os. 

.  per  qt,  1 
per  qt.  1 
per  qt.  1 
per  qt.  1 


EENDLE'S    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    OF 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  IS  JUST  PUBLISHED,  and 
can  be  had  on  application,  gratis  (for  one  penny  stamp). 

/(  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  best  Field 
T^IR^■lP3,  with  the  lowest  market  prices,  also  a  full 
descriptive  price  current  of  all  the  best  sorts  of  Carrots, 
Mangold  V/urzei,  Clover,  4-c.,  as  well  as  all  the 
lest  varieties  of  Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Catalogue. 
Bendle's  Imperial  Parple-top  Swede  Turnip 

Ditto  ditto 

Skirving's  Liverpool  Swede  ditto,  per  lb.,  Sd, 
Laing's  Improved  ditto  ditto,  per  lb.,  Sd, 
Pnrple-top  Scotch  ditto  ditto,  per  lb.,  Sd, 
TVhite  and  Green  Globe  per  lb, 

"White  Belgian  Carrot 
Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wur^el  ,,, 

True  Italian  Rye-gross  ...  .,[ 

Best  English  Red  and  White  Clover 
Large  Cattle  Parsnip  ...  ...  (jei- lu.,  i«.  lu  j.    d 

With  every  other  kind  of  Agricultural  Seeds  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.    {See  Catalogue.) 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  GRASSES,  sold  in  mixtures  to 
smt  various  soils,  at  30s.  per  acre,  allowing  two  bushels  of  light 
seed  and  12  lbs.  of  heavy  seed  to  each  acre. 

All  orders  above  21,  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any  station  on  the  Great  PVesiern,  Sristol  and 
Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  or  South  Devon  Rail- 
ways; or  to  any  town  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  or  to 
Cork,  Dublin,  or  Liverpool,  by  Steamers, 

Railway  and  Steam  communication  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Sritain  and  Ireland. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 
EST.4BLISHED  ITSii. 


per  qt.  0  10 

...     per  lb.  0  10 

...    per  lb.  0    S 

pep  bush.  7    0 

per  lb.,  Sd,  to  0    7 

per  lb..  Is.  to  1    6 


NEW  AND  STRIKIXG  VERBENA. 

A  RTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  offer  the  undermen- 
AX.  Uonedtothe  attention  of  Florists,  with  the  fullest  con. 
viction  that  it  will  give  entire  satisf  iction 

_  WOODSTOCK'S  MAGNIFIC£NT._A.  M.  having  purchased 
toe  entire  Stock  of  this  unrivalled  Verbena,  offers  it  to  the 
Public  with  the  utmost  confidence,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
It  will  surpass  everything  yet  out  in  its  class.  The  individual 
flowers  cover  a  sixpence,  and  sometimes  a  shilling.  It  is  of  a 
very  free  habit  and  growth,  and  well  suited  for  groupiu".  See 
Gardeners'  CT.romcU,  Sept.  15,  1843.—"  W,  K,  B,  Colour  bright 
rose,  fading  to  piuk  ;  a  remarkably  fine  variety,  with  much  The 
largest  flowers  ^7e  have  yet  seen." 

Fine  strong  plants  the  1st  of  April,  at  Ss.  each,  free  by  post 
Where  three  are  ordered  four  will  be  sent 

MicEiE's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Tefetable 
Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  receipl°of  two 
stamps  for  postage. — Norwich  Nursery,  Norwich,  March  9. 


SEED  POTATOES, 

/^HARLES   SHARPE   has   much  pleasnre  in  an- 

^T  ?!J.'i?S'°»  *^'  ^^  '"'^  sot  the  under-mentioned  sorts  of 
POI.^TOES  to  oiler  again  this  season,  which  have  for  the  last 
four  successive  years  given  general  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  first  six  sorts  are  very  early  and  pro- 
ductive ;  those  marked  thus  » are  the  best  sorts  for  Frame 
Forcing;  they  are  offered  at  the  following  prices,  packing- 
included  :  o   e         ,   r  a 


KITLEY'S  60LIAH  STRAWBERRY. 
TAMES  KITLEY,  in  again  bringing  his  SEEDLING 
"  STK  A  WBERRY  before  the  notice  ol' the  Public,  takes  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  those  Friends  who  so  liberally  pur- 
chased in  the  autumn,  and  it  being  now  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing, begs  to  infonn  them  that  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  healthy 
plants,  which  have  been  transplanted.  See  extracts  from  the 
Gardeners'  Clirojiide, 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronide.—"  Sibaweekeies  :  J,  K.  Your 
SeedUng  Strawberry,  '  Goliah,'  jur-giug  from  its  size  and  ap- 
pearance, is  worthy  of  cultivation." 

From  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers'  Journal.—"  Steiw- 
BEBBiES  :  J,  K.,  Lyncomle  Talc.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  exquisite  flavour  of  your  Seedling 
Strawberry,  '  Goliah.'  In  our  opinion  it  combines  the  piquant 
flavour  of  the  Strawberry  with  the  richness  of  the  Pine,  the  de- 
licious aroma  of  which  it  partakes  in  equal  proportion  with  the 
taste.  Apart  from  the  queen  of  fruits,  we  certainly  do  not  re- 
member anything  in  this  way  that  conveyed  to  our  senses  so 
delicious  a  treat  as  the  noble  fruit  to  be  known  to  the  world  as 
'  Kitley's  GoUah  Strawberry.' " 

Plants,  12s.  per  doz  ,  or  H.  per  100.  A  liberal  allowance  to 
the  Trade  in  plants,  when  100  are  taken. 

Cash  orders  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Lyncombe  Vale  Nursery,  Bath,  March  9. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  Q,  1850. 


MEETINGS  rOR  THE  E.XSULNG  WEEK. 

MosDil,       Jlarck    li(^«'''=»'v--v 

L  treographical     jqr  ai 

i  S.vro  Egj-puan Tip" at 


Per  bushel  of  -Sfflbs. 

Early  Mauleys       7s. 

Early  Cockneys     7s. 

Fox's  Seed 


Per  bushel  of  SSIbs. 
''Early  Oxford  Potatoes  ...  Ss. 
^Early  Houud  Frame      ...     Ss. 
Early  Ash-le.ived  Kidney    Ss.    *  „  =  v,i«„  .,.5 

Second  Early  Potatoes  for  Winter  and  Sprin"  use  • 
American  .Vative  Potatoes    Ss.  I  Kentish  Pink  Kidney    ..    is 

TorkRegents         5s.  |  Forty  Fold  ...         .  is 

Orders  will  be.  forwai'ded  on  the  receipt  ol  a  Poat-offioe  order 
and  great  care  will,  be  taken  to  ensure  their  safe  deliverv.  A 
Uberal  allowance  tec  the  Trade.— Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire. 

A  VAN  GEjLRT,  Ncrserv.^ian  and  Florist,  Ghent, 
-'-■^'  Belgium,  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  trade  gane-- 
Tally,that  oisNew  Catalogue  ofPlams  for  18-;>0,  is  just  published, 
and  may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  his  Agents,  Bethaji  and 
Blackitb,  Cox  and  Hammond'*  Quays,  Loner  Thames-street, 
London.— Ghent,  March  9. 
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I  Weirmiosier  Medical 3  rji. 


The  following  example  of  A-mateue  F0R0l.^'(}  is  so 
instructive  that  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  brin" 
it  prominently  into  notice. ;  for  it  shows,  what  few 
would  suspect,  that  in  spite  of  the  advice,  the  warn- 
ing, the  teaching  of  so  many  excellent  gardener,  for 
so  many  years,  pereons-are  stiU  to  be  found  who  read 
without  understanding,  who  act  without  thinking, 
and  upon  whom  advice,  warning,  and  teaching  are 
wholly  thrown  away. 

A  correspondent,  whose  accuracv  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  makes  this  statement ;  we  give  it 


TO  NURSERYME.V,  FLORISTS,  .\.ND  OTHERS. 
"DETHAM   AND  BLACKtTH    (late  John  Betham), 

-*-'    COSTOM-HOCSE,  SniPPIXG,  IxSnKANCE,  and    GeXFBAL   Foe-  .  icaouii     ^^J     tAUUUt,   11. 

WAEDiNG  DIGESTS,  beg  to  inform  the  above  that  they  continue  !  iy,  his  own  tvnrrlQ  • 

to  receive  and  forward  consignments  of  Plants,  Seeds,  and  1       .fi  ,    ^°™\^- 

General  Merchandize,  with  due  regard  to  economy  and  expedi-  :         ^  gentleman  whose  garden  I  superintenij  once  a  week 

tion.    Coustant  communication  maintained  with  all  the  Conti-  '  built  a  new    pit  for  forcino-   S;ratvbeyri»3  in    the  nlan 

aSdllp^-rrfoV  Thf  ^"elslir-ltd-^l^s!  ^!^^£^^^  '  °^ -.'-"i  ^ -'->-  objected',0.     It  is-as"  follows  :-The 
Quays,  Lower  Thames-street,  London.  ;  P"  '^  "'  '"^  usHal  size,  having  five  lights  and  4-inch 

'•  walls.     It  is  heated  by  a  single  flue,  running  throu>;h 


.grown , ^ 

are  now  supplying  on  such  terms  as  will  induce  their  general 
introduction  into    all   plantations,    being    of    rapid    growth 
highly  ornamental,  and  of  great  value  as  a  Timber  tree. 
^M.  Maule  and  So.vs,  Stspletoo-road  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


/:j RIGOR'S    AQUILEGIA    GLANDULOSA.— The 

V-"     Subscribers  beg  to  o&'er  strong  nlants  of  this  beautiful  -^         '  -  - -^    u..jo    u^. 

Columbine,  post  free,  at  2s.  6d.  per  pair,  or  Sis.  per  dozen,  and  .  raised  the  temperature  in  the  pit  a  single  degree 


— ->  f"-"*  Jiwi-j  uu   -ii.  uii.  pc^i    ptui,  tn"  i'l).  per 

Seeds  at  Is.  per  packet,  or  for  stamps  of  that  value. 

In  the  Gardemrs'  Chronide  of  the  ITth  June,  1S4S,  Dr. 
LiNDLET  sajs,  "This  plant  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  hardv 
perennial  iu  cultivation." 

True  native  Highland  PIJTE  and  LARCH  planfs  at  unusu- 
ally low  prices.  Early  Prolific  POTATOES  for  Seed,  at  205. 
per  sack  of  4  bushels,  free  oq  board. 

Jon.N  Grigoe  and  Co.,  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.  B. 


— .A.^w  ..-..,.1.  iu  tf^jiuaiv  tiic  siiius  were 

covered  with  a  foot  iu  thickuess  of  half-decayed  leaves, 
ou  which  were  laid  about  9  inches  of  leaf-mould,  to 
plunge  the  pots  in.  The  pots  were  placed  in  the  pic 
the  same  day  ou  which  the  1  aves  weie  put  in.  A  tire 
was  ]io;hted,  but   it  was    two   or  three    days   before  it 

aud 


0'^Sk.:^^i:L^!^L,^^^\,.^'^^^:^-X  --  -e  hotto.  heat  at  90^;  this 
s,  in  most  excellent  and  healthy  condition,  has  arrived    <=T="n'sianes  led  me  lO  examine  the  plunging  material, 


as  1  attended  onl^-  once  a  week,  as  already  stated,  I  left 
directions  to  increase  the  temperature  two  or  three 
degrees  weekly  ;  but  when  I  went  again  I  found  the 
bottom.heat  at  90°,  and  the  top  70°.  I  oi-dereu  the 
fire  to  be  put  out  directly,  and  i  gave  plenty  of  air  at 
top  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  the  bottom  heat  remained 
at  90°.  I  had  no  fire  on  all  night.  I  went  tlie  next 
morning  and  still  found  the  bottom  heat  at  90°  ;  this 


—      ujj,^Ajt.vyi  ii.  j._i^i^i:jj, —  j.ue  iiib&  luiporcaiio 

Trees,  in  most  excellent  and  healthy  condition,  has  arrived         j  t  r        j    t_       —    "  ""  '"^  t'^""6"^o  iJ^.t>.ciiiii, 

from  Italy.  They  are  from  2  to  4  feet  high  in  the  stems,  very  '  ^nd  I  found  the  moist  heat  in  the  chamber  (for  there 
straight,  and  possess  strong  gratis,  a.id  will  make  splendid  I  was  a  small  tank  of  water  over  the  furnace  anrl 
t'le^n-'-a?  I^C^VS^f  ^^^^  ^te^n  Vlr^fiX?  |  ^^^^  t'^'  ^"m.ii^^s  boiled,  as  it  ev:porated  5  or  6 
18,  Pall-mall,  London.  Also  Catalonian,  Azorian,  and  Arabian  ga"o°s  01  wauer  daily)  had  caused  a  violent  fermenta- 
Jessamine  Plants.     The  Double  Italian  Tuberose  Eoots  are    tion  to  take  place  in  the  decaved  leaves  •  cnn^pniiontlv 

still  on  sale.  4s.  per  dozen. I  fa^d  ,„  tj,,  ^^^^  ^^-^^^  and"  placed  On' the  ttp  of  thi 

'''''DASu.^*^CHRTsl?TH?vr\f.'''p''"Vn<:T!^''^®^^''  '  l^^f-^.o^l'^'.le^-ing  directions  for  them  to  remain  in  that 
n      SJIITH'S    Pritd  ™d    Desc-fDU^^^  eonduioa  till  I  went  again;  but  when  I  returned,  to 

iT.LtaLtLvevrblt'lctLfof'tlirabovf^^^^^^^  ''   f'}"-^    "«^="    ^'U   replunged    and 

„.<.f.,i  „.,,.  „„,,  „  „„„i.„j  t:..  ..  .,,.  ,.,3.  Verbenas  for  exhi-    '''^P"!'.)'  approaching  their  lormer  state.     They  had  now 

aud  what  is  of  great  ,  been  in  heat  about  a  fortnight,  or  rather  more.     I  again 


bition  in  pots,  with  mode  of  ti-aining,  aud  what  is  of  great  ;  been  in  heat  about  a  fortnight,  or  rather  more  I  asain 
importance  to  exhibitors,  thetmieofstoppiiigback,soas  to  catch  requested  the  bottom  heat  to  be  reduced  to  70°  n-irl  ths 
a  sheet  of  bloom  when  it  may  De  required  ■,  with  descriptions  1  tnn    liopt  t^    "  ^o  „-  Roo    ^  -.l  ''=""==''  'O  '"  ..  a.id  the 

of  his  superb  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Terbtn;\s,  Petunias,  &c. ;  and  ,  ^  ^  ,  ?  "  '^  "^  >  ^'''"  ^"^  '  ^^^  »"  gO"ig  -igain 
will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  one  postace  stanip  —  t"^  foUowiDg  week,  I  found  the  lights  entirely  off  the 
Toilington  Nursery,  Horasey,  Islington.  -  I  piaDts,  and  they  had  been  so  for  two  days,  exposing  the 


plants  to  an  external  atmosphere  of  40°.  I  remon- 
strated,  but  was  told  a  nurseryman  at  »  »  had  recom- 
mended it ;  I  then  examined  the  bottom  heat  with  the 
lights  off ;  it  stood  at  80°.  I  had  them  put  on  a^ain 
but  so  that  the  plants  had  plenty  of  air  ;  before  night 
.he  bottom  heat  was  again  at  90°.  During  the  last 
n-eek  it  hiis  been  at  80°,  with  about  one- fourth  of  the 
plants  dying,  as  I  predicted  they  would  under  such 
treatment.  Now,  ray  employer  wiU  insist  upon  it  that 
the  soot  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  has  killed  the  plants." 
Here  we  have  the  case  of  Jlr.  Spriggi.ns  in  another 
and  more  startling  form;  but  with  this  essential 
difterence,  that  the  ignorance  belongs  to  the  master, 
which  is  excusable,  and  not  to  the  gardener,  in  whoni 
it  would  be  inexcusable. 

It  appears  that  the  ot\-ner  of  these  Strawberry 
plants,  mtei-preting  the  word  '-'forcing  "  literally  as 
signifying  "to  compel,  to  constrain,"  in  January 
last  took  some  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  out  of  the 
open  ground  and  plunged  them  in  a  pit.  the  bottom 
heat  of  which  rose  to  90°  in  the  first  week,  the  top 
heat  being  70° ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
ot_  the  gardener,  this  temperature  had  been  main- 
tained till,  at  last,  the  plants  received  a  cold-air  bath 
of  40°,  the  bottom  heat  still  remaining  at  80°.  Then 
succeeded  another  ste^^^Jng  at  90° ;  and  at  last,  when 
a  quarter  of  the  plants  were  d^-ing,  the  unhappy  gar- 
dener is  charged  with  having  kUled  the  plants  by 
putting  some  soot  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots. 

Did  not  our  editorial  experience  teach  us  that 
such  events  are  not  uncommon,  we  should  have  alto- 
gether discredited  this  stoiv,  so  contrary  does  it  seem 
to  common  sense  and  common  fairness.  The 
master  may  be  laughed  at  for  his  folly  in  at- 
tempting to  gi-ow  Strawberries  by  par-boOing  their 
roots  ;  the  plants  were  his,  and,  if  he  had  thought  fit 
to  bake  them,  he  had  a  clear  right  to  do  so;  and  any 
public  expression  of  opinion  would  have  been  un- 
called for.  But  when  he  turns  round  upon  the  gar- 
dener who  had  endeavoured  to  stop  the  proceeding 
and  who  was  in  every  respect  blameless,  and  gets' 
up  a  ridiculous  charge  of  his  killing  the  plants  with 
soot,  the  matter  becomes  serious,  and  calls  for  pullic 
interposition.  Such  an  assertion,  made  in  a  little 
country  neighbourhood,  with  some  important  part 
of  the  facts  unexplained,  may  ruin,  or  most  in- 
juriously aftect,  the-  occasional  gardener  against 
whom  the  complaint  is  brought. 

If  the  StrawberiT  killer  in  this  case  had  at  all 
understood  the  nature  of  plants  he  would  have 
known  these  things  ;  1,  that  a  sudden  application  of 
high  temperature  to  Sfaawberries,  especially  to  their 
roots,  will  always  destroy  a  crop  ;  -2,  that  under  no 
circumstances  mil  they  bear  90'  at  their  roots,  while 
growing,  without  suffering  ;  3,  that  a  moist  heat  of 
90--  at  theu-  roots  is  desh-uction  ;  and  4,  that  soot  is 
very  commonly  employed  in  potting  Strawbeixies 
wittL  beneficial,  not  injurious,  effects.  And  then,  if 
he  could  reason,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  blame 
was  his  o^-n,  and  nobody's  else. 

The  Strawberry  is  a  northern  plant ;  the  tempera- 
hii-e  of  the  soil  in  which  its  raots  are  naturally 
placed,  IS  to  be  judged  of  bv  that  of  London,  where 
some  of  Its  finest  fruit  is  annuallv  produced.  N^^- 
it  appeai-s  from  the  careful  observations  of  Mr 
Tho-Mpson,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural" 
Society,-  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth 
there  is  in  Jlarch  41°.16,  in  April  46°.17,  in  Jlay 
o3°.49,  m  June  61°.14,  about  from  30°  to  50°  less 
than  that  employed  in  the  case  above  related,  which 
wouldhaye  been  excessive  even  for  Pine-apples. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  run  counter  to  the  niles 
prescribed  by  Nature,  without  certainly  missing  the 
object  aimed  at,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  reniark 
further  on  this  occurrence,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
purpose  of  once  more  urging  upon  public  attention 
the  indispensable  necessitv  of  attending  to  ground 
temperature,  a  necessity  less  obvious  in  farming 
than  m  gardening,  but  not  to  be  safelv  disresarded 
in  either;'  for  a  soil  may  be  too  cold  as  welFas  too 
hot,  and  a  crop  of  com  may  suffer  from  the  first, 
m  the  same  way  as  a  crop  of  Strawbeiiies  from 
the  second. 

"NoTHi.NG  in  England  surprises  one  so  much," 
said  a  clever  foreigner  the  other  day,  "  as  the  total 
want  of  taste  evinced  in  England  in  the  interior  of 
Plant-houses.  Here  and  there  indeed,  as  at  Chats- 
worth,  Syon,  &c.,  we  see  a  successful  attempt  at 
carrying  out,  under  glass,  those  principles  of  decora- 
tion which  the  English  so  well  understand  in  the 
open  flower  garden ;  but  they  are  mere  exceptions. 
One  would  think  that  the  pleasure-grounds  belonged 
to  one  nation,  and  the  glass  buildings  to  another. 
You  have  the  finest  cultivation  in  the  world,  the 
most  magnificent  plants,  and  the  most  varied  fonns  ; 
but  you  huddle  them  all  together  upon  a  stage  or  a 
shelf,  just  as  if  a  greenhouse  were  a  shop,  and  the 
plants  were  objects  placed  for  sale  upon  the  counters. 
"^Ve,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  such  materials  at  our 
command,  nevertheless  observe  how  gay  and  varied 

*  Journal  of  the  .Society,  vol  ill.,  p.  00, 
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is  the  scene  in  many  a  Continental  garden  without 
half  the  pretensions  of  an  English  country  residence. 
What,  for  example,  have  yon  in  London  that  can  be 
compared  with  the  Jardin  d'Hivcr  at  Paris  V 

We  could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  criticism. 
What  M.  RivoLiERE  alleged  was  true,  and  deserves 
fo  be  made  a  matter  of  consideration.  Admitting 
this,  however,  we  must  also  add  that  taste  in  the 
interior  of  plant-houses  is  far  more  studied  than  it 
■was,  and  that  in  many  places  a  considerable  approach 
has  been  made  to  the  combination  of  the  useful  and 
beautiful,  as  at  Kew,  in  one  of  Mr.  Hanbury's 
houses  at  Poles,  contrived  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  and 
in  some  houses  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Softiety. 

The  reason  why  the  English  have  preferred  their 
homely  way  of  arranging  plants,  has  been  the  con- 
venience of  it.  Their  object  has  been  high  cultiva- 
tion ;  to  secure  which  it  is  desirable  that  every  plant 
should  be  readily  accessible  and  removable,  so  that, 
if  any  symptoms  appear  of  bad  health,  they  may  be 
inquired  into  and  arrested  ;  and  also  in  order  that 
each  plant  may  receive  the  treatment  which  is  most 
suitable  to  its  peculiar  habits.  Where  plants  are 
arranged  in  masses,  in  earth,  or  attached  to  stems, in 
irregular  groups,  this  is  not  so  easy  to  accomplish. 


Another  reason  for  our  English  method  has  been 
economy  of  space  ;  a  point  of  the  first  importance 
so  long  as  glass  bore  the  exorbitant  price  attached 
to  it  before  Sir  Robert  Peel's  removal  of  the  excise 
duties ;  and  not  to  be  neglected  even  now,  with  our 
excise  on  bricks  and  our  duties  on  timber,  to  hamper 
the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  garden  architect. 
The  Jardin  d'Hiver,  which  Mons.  Rivoliere  quoted  in 
illustration  of  his  meaning,  chiefly  consists  of  a  lawn, 
of  Lycopodium,  and  winding  walks,  decorated  here 
and  there  with  plants  in  pots,  grown  in  the  style 
observable  in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  So- 
ciety. Properly  speaking,  this  place  is  more  of  a 
lawn  under  glass  than  a  flower-garden ;  but  extremely 
pretty  and  tasteful  no  doubt.  In  England,  however, 
a  very  moderate  selection  of  fine  plants  would  require 
half-a-dozen  such  houses  to  hold  them. 

While,  then,  we  English  have  generally  preferred 
utility  to  mere  beauty,  our  Continental  neighbours 
have  often  sacrificed  solid  value  to  showy  decoration. 
But  there  surely  is  a  middle  course,  which  may  be 
steered  with  advantage.  While  we  teach  thera  what 
high  cultivation  is,  we  may  gladly  learn  from  their 
example  how  the  principles  of  high  art  may  be 
applied  to  gardening,  and  the  interior  of  plant- 
houses  be  rendered  picturesque. 


I  To  effect  this  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  a  distinct 
idea  of  what  tropical  picturesqueness  consists  in, 
and  to  study  the  nature  of  those  marvellous 
groupings  of  foliage  to  which  we  have  no  parallel  in 
European  scenery.  We  must  give  up,  too,  our  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  mere  flowers,  and  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  Ferns,  and  Palms,  and  Arads, 
&c.  &c.,  to  which  a  tropical  foi"eground  owes  so 
much  of  its  peculiar  beaut}'.  Those  who  wish  to 
study  the  possibility  of  producing  great  effects  by 
such  means,  should  study  the  admirable  work  of 
KiTTLiTZ,*  or  any  other  faithful  representations  of 
tropical  scenery.  To  explain  what  we  mean  we 
reproduce  the  frontispiece  of  "  The  Vegetable  King- 
dom," in  which  the  accuracy  of  the  details  is 
guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  Von  Martins. 

Nor  is  this  at  all  impossible  of  accomplishment. 
A  very  near  approach  has  been  already  made  to  such 
a  scene  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  Llewellyn,  to  whose  house 
we  shall  probably  refer  next  week,  when  we  explain, 
in  some  detail,  how  such  a  plan  may  be  worked  out 
without  interference  with  the  possibility  of  that 
minute  and  special  superrision  to  which  our  English 
system  has  sacrificed  so  much.  In  the  meanwhile  we 
shall  be  thankful  for  any  hints  or  suggestions  which 
the  experience  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  furnish. 


GRAVEL  WALKS  AND  ROADS.  , 

In  the  verj  humid  and  comparatively  sunless  climate 
of  England,  nothiog  conduces  more  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  country  residence  than  a  good,  firm,  and  dry  walk, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  the  ladie3  of  a  family  can, 
without  annoyance  from  dirt  or  damp,  take  their  daily 
exercise.  To  be  what  it  ought,  it  should  be  available 
immediately  a  heavy  shower  has  ceased ;  and  to 
this  end  it  is  desirable  to  get  a  hard  smooth  surface,  and 
to  carry  off  the  surface  water  by  frequent  gratings  to 
an  underground  drain,  not  allowing  it  to  saturate  the 
materials  of  which  tlie  walk  is  composed,  or  the  ground 
on  which  it  rests  ;  because  in  proportion  to  the  ab- 
sorbency  of  the  materials  will  be  the  uusouudness  of  the 
walk  after  severe  frosts.  Both  road  making  and  walk 
miking  are  frequently  ill  understood  by  those  who 
attempt  it. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  to  form  a  road  or 
walk,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  deep  excavation,  which,  when 
filled  (as  is  usual)  with  large  and  coarse  gravel,  becomes 
a  receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  adjacent  ground, 
thus  securing  the  greatest  evil  which  can  happen,  by  the 
constant  saturation  of  its  foundation.  A  better  plan  is 
to  raise  the  edges  of  it  above  the  adjoining  surface, 
which  keeps  it  dry.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  6  inches  in  thickness  of  gravel,  for  otherwise,  how- 
ever firm  and  good  the  surface  might  be,  the  worms 
would  cast  through  and  disfigure  it. 

Nothing  can  be  a  worse  practice  than  the  employ- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  rounded  pebbles  at  the  bottom 
of  a  road  or  walk.  After  all,  it  is  the  native  soil  which 
carries  the  road,  and  if  this  is  covered  or  roofed  with  mate- 
rials which  exclude  tlie  surface  water,  it  will  last;  4  inches 
of  liard  materials  is  sufficient  ;  if  pebbles,  they  should 
be  broken  so  as  to  form  a  compact  solid  body,  which 
they  do  when  angular.  Rounded  pebbles,  independently 
of  the  facilities  which  their  interstices  afford  for  the 
lodgement  of  water,  are  ever  rising  upwards  ;  when 
pressed  upon  any  point  of  their  circumference,  they 
move  and  become  wedged  by  the  falling  of  finer 
iraterials  around  them  ;  and  as  this  is  always  going  on, 


in"time  they  get  to  the  surface,  making  it  rough  and 
uneven.  In  no  instance  should  any  great  amount  of 
convexity  be  given  to  the  surface  of  a  walk ;  its  crown 
should  not  be  raised  above  ihe  level  of  the  margins  ;  if 
the  water  will  just  fall  to  the  sides  where  the  gratings 
are  placed,  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  its  outline  cannot 
be  too  accurately  defined,  it  is  avowedly  a  work  of  art, 
and  should  have  the  impress  of  the  nicest  artistical  ex- 
ecution in  all  its  details. 

However  good  the  material  which  forms  the  face  of 
the  walk  may  be,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  alternate 
frosts  and  rain,  will  in  time  decompose  the  surface,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  decomposes  the  hardest  rocks, 
and  by  its  slow  but  sure  agency  effects  vast  changes  in 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  particles  of  earth  absorb 
water,  they  expand  by  freezing,  and  when  they  thaw 
become  soft  and  friable,  presenting  a  fit  nidus  for 
Lichens,  Mosses,  &c.,  to  vegetate  in  ;  but  with  a  well- 
made  walk  we  have  only  to  scatter  a  little  bright  and 
fresh  gravel  on  the  surface,  previously  loosening  it 
slightly,  and  it  is  restored  to  its  former  beauty.  I 
have  long  discontinued  the  old  practice  of  breaking  up 
the  walks  deeply  ;  and  the  more  ancient  one  of  leaving 
them  roughly  broken  and  exposed  to  the  frost,  snows, 
and  rains  of  winter,  cannot  be  too  highly  deprecated. 

Asphalte  and  paving  have  both  betn^  recommended 
for  forming  garden  walks,  but  I  think  there  are  few- 
persons  who  would  not  prefer  the  bright  warm  colour 
of  good  gravel,  where  it  can  be  procured.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  forming  a  sort  of  concrete  with  the  gravel 
we  get  here,  which  answers  well  ;  it  is  well  watered  and 
rolled  to  the  consistency  of  puddle  when  wet ;  it  is 
afterwards  allowed  to  dry,  and  sets  as  hard  as  a  rock — 
the  first  shower  of  raia  restoring  it  to  its  natural 
appearance. 

Walk  making,  if  well  done,  is  very  expensive  ;  of 
course  varying  with  the  facility  of  obtaining  fit  mate- 
rials ;  so  much  depends  on  their  proximity  to  the  scene 
of  operations,  or  having  to  be  carted  from  a  distance, 
that  perhaps  no  two  places  would  come  under  the  same 
estimate.     Both  walks  and  roads  should  be  made  upon 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

{Coitlinued  from  p.  133.) 
Genus  XIX.;  one  species.  Gangrene,  thai  is,  a  soft, 
jnoiit,  putrefyhig  corruption. — To  this  disease  also  may 
be  applied  what  I  have  said  of  ulcers,  that  it  m.iy  be 
considered  as  the  last  stage  of  some  other  disorder.  It 
rarely  attacks  the  stems  of  plants,  but  appears  fre- 
quently in  fruits,  flowei's,  leaves,  and  roots.  Plains  of 
excessive  fertility,  and  gardens,  offer  the  most  frequent 
instances  of  gangrene,  especially  in  rainy,  cold  seasons. 
In  my  own  little  garden   I  have  frequently  observed  it 


the  same  principle — that  of  preserving  a  moderately 
thick  stratum  of  angular  materials  from  absorbing  the 
surface  water  ;  and  yet  so  little  is  this  understood  that 
thousands  of  tons  of  stone  are  yearly  thrown  into  deep 
trenches,  to  form,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  foundations  for 
roads  and  walks,  while  at  the  same  time  they,  instead  of 
supporting  them,  secure  the  most  effectual  means  of 
making  them  unstable  and  rotten  ;  let  a  dry  surface  be 
obtained — if  not  naturally,  artificially — and  cover  it  with 
a  thin  coat  of  such  material  as  will  keep  it  so.  u 

In  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  agricultural  I 
interest  this  may  be  worth  the  consideration  of  such  of  \ 
our  friends  of  that  class  as  purpose  making  roads  ;  f 
because,  the  principle  admitted,  must  cause  a  much  less 
quantity  of  ponderous  materials  to  be  procured  and 
hauled  than  is  usually  done  in  forming  farm  roads  ;"  and 
as  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  this  is  one  item  in 
which  a  saving  of  outlay  may  be  made  where  such 
labour  is  necessary.  Whether  it  be  in  an  approach 
road  to  the  residence  of  a  gentleman,  or  upon  his  farm, 
or  in  his  garden,  nothing  is  more  satisfactory  than  well- 
kept  roads  and  walks.  In  the  wilder  scenes  of  nature 
we  can  admire  rugged  and  irregular  paths,  but  in  what 
immediately  relates  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
Ihe  family  of  the  man  of  wealth  and  taste,  we  look 
for  perfection,  as  far  it  is  attamable  by  human  means. 
Henry  Baity,  Nuneham. 


•  VierundzicanzUj  VcgctaOons-Ansicldcn  von  Kiiitcnlandcm  lold 
insdn  des  slilldi  Oceans,  Ito.  Siegen,  without  date. 
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on  Hyacinths  and  many  other  garden  plants.  As  it  is 
here  that  its  does  mo6t  damage,  I  shall  first  enter  into 
some  details  on  this  case,  and  then  speak  of  the  gan- 
grene in  trees. 

Flowers,  especially  Carnations,  when  cultivated  by 
the  fair  sex,  are  much  subject  to  this  kind  of  corrup- 
tion. The  fear  that  ladies  have  lest  their  favourites 
should  perish  from  starvation  or  drought,  induces  them 
to  give  a  surfeit  of  the  richest  manures,  with  copious 
daily  waterings.  Thus  treated,  the  plants  grow  with 
great  vigour,  but  are  soon  attacked  by  polysarcia, 
followed  by  gangrene,  and  the  disease  is  without  cure 
when  in  an  advanced  stage.  It  is  only  when  the  first 
symptoms  appear,  usually  some  yellowish  spots,  that  a 
remedy  may  be  tried  :  although,  if  the  spots  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  blackibh  sooty  discoloration,  it  may  be 
already  too  late.  The  only  course  to  pursue  is  entirely 
to  change  the  earth  of  the  plant,  placing  it  in  a  more 
appropriate  drier  soil  without  manure. 

The  gangrene  of  the  Hyacinth  requires  some  further 
mention.  As  already  mentioned,  it  attacks  the  bulb, 
where  it  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  sometimes 
of  a  blackish  hue,  but  generally  of  the  colour  of  dead 
leaves,  appearing  sometimes  near  the  top,  sometimes 
near  the  base  of  the  bulb.  Corruption  then  spreads 
gradually  till  it  reaches  the  surface,  when  the  bulb  is 
generally  irremediably  lost.  The  disease  generally 
attacks  the  bulb  when  it  is  yet  in  the  ground,  and  some 
indication  of  it  may  be  given  by  the  facility  with  which 
the  stem  may  be  detached  from  it  before  it  is  quite 
dried  up.  If  the  circular  spot  shows  itself  at  the  base 
of  the  bulb  whence  the  fibres  spring,  there  is  no  cure  ; 
if  it  be  at  the  upper  end,  the  gangrene  may  be  cut  out 
so  as  to  stop  its  progress,  the  wound  being  sprinkled 
with  ashes,  and  the  bulb  exposed  to  the  sun's  rajs. 
The  disease  is  contagious,  and  roots  planted  every  year 
In  the  same  place,  without  changing  the  soil,  have 
appeared  to  me  to  be  more  especially  affected  with 
gangrene. 

Seasons  which  produce  polysarcia,  and  cause  fruits 
to  burst  from  over-repletion,  will  readily  generate  gan- 
grene. During  protracted  rains  we  see  fruits  rot  and 
putrify  on  the  trees.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced 
by  contusions.  Gangrene  in  fruits  is  not  only  irre- 
mediable, but  what  is  worse,  contagious.  It  is  well 
known  how  a  sound  Apple  placed  between  two  rotten 
ones  will  become  affected  likewise.  The  careful  econo- 
mist will  prevent  the  disease  §by  gathering  his  fruit 
before  it  is  over-ripe,  and  so  placing  in  the  fruit  room, 
that  no  one  shall  ever  be  in  contact  with  another. 


■  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
•  The  successful  cultiv.alion  of  pLants  in  pots  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  proper  placing  of  the 
materials  employed  in  potting.  The  first  condition 
essential  to  success  is  perfect  drainage ;  if  water-logged, 
no  plant  can  continue  long  in  a  healthy  state,  whether 
it  be  in  a  pot  or  in  the  open  ground. 

The  first  thing  to  observe  in  potting  is  to  place 
two  pieces  of  broken  potsherds  over  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  Arrange  them  so  that  they  may  lay 
side  by  side.  These  pieces  should  have  a  slightly  con- 
cave form,  and  the  concave  sides  should  be  placed 
downwards ;  this  will  enable  the  water  to  pass  off 
freely.  The  next  point  is  the  best  kind  of  material  to 
use  above  these  pieces,  and  this  is  broken  pots.  For 
very  small  plants  these  may  be  reduced  to  the  size  of 
Peas,  but  they  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  pots.  Four-iuch  and  smaller  pols  would 
require  the  size  mentioned,  but  from  that  to  eight-inch 
pots  may  be  drained  with  a  coarser  kind,  say  the  size 
of  Windsor  Beans,  and  for  larger  pots,  two  or  three  times 
these  dimensions  will  answer.  Tlie  depth  of  the  drain- 
age must  also  be  guided  by  the  size  of  the  pots — |  inch 
will  be  enough  for  small  pots,  1  inch  for  medium  sizes, 
and  for  larger  sizes  1 4  inch  and  even  2  inches  will  oc- 
casionally be  required.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to 
drain  too  much,  as  it  must  obviously  be  at  the  expense 
ot  the  material  in  which  the  plant  has  to  feed.  A 
proper  and  careful  regulation  of  the  drainage  is  there- 
fore necessarily  required,  in  order  that  the  object  aimed 
at  may  be  perfectly  secured. 

In  collections  in  which  little  care  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  drainage,  abundant  evi- 
dence exists  of  the  plants  being  in  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition, an  evil  which  arises  not  so  much  from  an  in- 
sufficient amount  of  drainage,  as  from  a  careless  and  in- 
judicious application  of  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
easting  crocks  into  pots  without  thought  or  care,  let 
them  be  regularly  and  evenly  distributed.  When  this 
is  done,  the  next  point  to  consider  is,  how  to  maintain 
the  whole  in  an  efficient  state.  It  cannot  be  maintained 
in  that  condition  if  the  soil  is  thrust  into  the  pot  with- 
out any  regard  to  consequences.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  must  be  evident  that  the  water  supplied  from 
time  to  time  would  soon  wash  portions  of  soil  down 
amongst  the  draining  materials,  and  render  them  in- 
effective. To  obviate  this,  a  little  coarse  turiy  material 
should  be  carefully  placed  over  them.  If  this  is  done 
with  caution,  the  drainage  will  be  perfectly  and  econo- 
mically secured.  Pharo. 


PRUNING  :  THE  QUINCE  TREE. 
On  referring  to  the  accompanying  engraving,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  in  the  preceding  year,  a  blossom-bud, 
similar  to  those  marked  a  a,  and  sessile  like  them,  was 
situated  at  1.  In  the  course  of  last  season  that  bud 
pushed  a  sort  of  shoot,  furnished  with  leaves,  and 
bearing  at  its  extremity  a  single  blossom,  producing  one 


fruit,  which  at  its  maturity  had  either  been  pulled  or 
had  dropped  off,  leaving  a  scar  at  c.  The  portion 
between  1  and  c  may  be  termed  a  branch,  as  it  was 
furnished  with  leaves,  and  buds  appear  that  were 
formed  in  the  axils  of  those  leaves  ;  but  still  it  is  an 
imperfect  branch,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  terminal  bud 
for  its  prolongation,  the  place  of  such  bud  having  been 
occupied  by  the  fruit.  As  this  portion  is  only  furnished 
with  weak  buds,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  retained,  and 
should  be  cut  off  at  1. 


a  a,  Blossom-buds  ;  h  h,  Wood-buds ;  c.  The  place  where  fruit 
was  attached  last  seaaoo. 

In"  rearing  the  Quince  tree,  pruning  is  necessary  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  stem,  for  otherwise  it  is  very 
apt  to  be  twisted  or  bent  over  by  the  winds.  Presuming 
the  tree  has  been  planted  in  rich,  rather  moist  soil,  it 
will  send  up'a  long  but  flexible  shoot ;  and  if  from  this 
all  laterals  are  pruned  closely  off,  with  the  view  of 
making  a  clean  stem,  the  latter  will  be  rendered  much 
weaker  than  it  would  be  if  left  to  Nature.  The  plant 
should  be  cut  back  to  within,  say  18  inches  of  the 
ground,  or  more  or  less  according  to  its  strength. 
Generally  three  buds  next  the  section  will  push  in  the 
following  season ;  select  the  shoot  best  adapted  for 
continuing  the  stem,  and  train  it  as  upright  as  possible. 
Shorten  this  at  the  winter  pruning,  and  spur  in  the 
laterals.  In  every  successive  year,  a  well-  managed  young 
tree  of  any  kind  ought  to  have  an  increased  quantity  of 
foliage  ;  certainly  not  by  any  avoidable  means  should 
It  be  reduced  to  a  condition  under  which  it  could  only 
produce  a  decreased  quantity.  But  such  condition  may 
be  guarded  against,  and  yet  the  stem  can  be  cleared  of 
such  lateral  shoots  as  may  have  been  temporarily  left 
to  strengthen  it  and  the  roots,  if  their  removal  be 
gradually  effected,  of  course  from  below  upwards. 
A  portion  should  be  removed  at  every  winter  pruning, 
but  the  quantity  should  be  more  than  compensated  by 
that  of  the  young  shoots  produced  above  in  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  By  attending  to  this,  and  annually 
shortening  the  leading  shoot,  a  stout  stem,  requiriug  no 
stake  for  support,  will  be  the  result.  When  the  stem 
has  attained  the  desired  height,  the  formation  of  the 
head  should  be  commenced.  Three  shoots,  cut  back  at 
least  to  half  their  length,  will  afford  two  shoots  each  in 
the  following  season  ;  and  thus  six  principal  branches 
will  be  originated.  Afterwards  very  little  pruning  will 
be  required.  It  will  chiefly  consist  in  early  checking 
over  luxuriant  up-starts,  and  thinning  out  cross- 
branches.  R.  T. 


ONIONS. 
All  the  varieties  of  the  common  Onion,  even  those 
considered  the  most  distinct,  are  so  easily  modified  by 
soil  and  climate,  that  one  sort  may  produce  what  is 
here  or  elsewhere  described  as  a  different  sort.  It  is 
possible  that  by  saving  seed  from  the  "palest  bulbs  of 
the  Blood-red  Onion,  the  Pale  Red  variety  may  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  by  repeatedly  saving  from  the  palest  of 
the  Pale  Red,  James's  Keeping  may  be  obtained,  and 


doubtless  was  so.  Miller  describes  only  three  sorts  of 
the  common  Onion,  namely  the  Strasburg,  Spanish,  and 
Wlilte  Egyptian  ;  and  he  adds,  "  These  varieties  are 
not  lasting  ;  for  if  you  save  seeds  of  White  Onions  only, 
you  will  have  a  mixture  of  the  Red  ones  amongst  them ; 
nor  will  the  Strasburg  keep  long  to  Its  kind,  but  will  by 
degrees  grow  flatter,  as  do  the  Large  Portugal  Onions 
when  planted  in  our  climate,  which  in  a  year  or  two 
will  be  so  far  degenerated  as  not  to  be  known  they  were 
from  that  race." 

1.  Blood-red,  alias  French  Blood-red,  Dutch  Blood. 
red,  St.  Thomas's,  Olgnou  rouge  fence.  Middle-sized, 
flat,  deep-red,  strong  ;  keeps  well. 

Pale  Red,  alias  Amiens,  Rouge  pfile  ou  de  Niort. 
Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  paler  and  not  so  flat. 

2.  James's  Keeping,  alias  Jameb's  Long  Keeping, 
Oignon  Poire  ou  pyrlforme.  Large,  pyi-amldal,  outer 
skin  brown  ;  the  second  has  a  reddish  cast ;  flavour 
strong  ;  esteemed  for  its  long  keeping. 

Madeira,  aliis  Oignou  de  Madere,  Remain  ou  de 
Bellegarde.  Very  large,  roundish  obovate,  pale  red  ; 
quality  rather  mild  ;  does  not  keep  long. 

3.  Tripoli,  alias  Besaguina.  Resembles  the  preceding, 
very  large,  pale  red,  tinged  with  green  and  brown  ; 
soft  and  will  not  keep  long  j  but  whilst  it  lasts  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  mildness. 

4.  Strasburg,  alias  Dutch,  Flanders,  Essex.  This  is 
the  most  generally  cultivated  sort ;  large,  varies  from 
flat  to  globular  or  oval ;  divested  of  its  thick  brown  ex- 
ternal coat,  the  colour  is  light  red  tinged  with  green  ; 
hardy,  keeps  well,  but  is  strong.  The  two  following 
are  considered  varieties  of  this. 

5.  Deptford.  Skin  thin,  pale  brown  without  any  tinge 
of  red  ;  rather  mild. 

Gluhe.  Skin  rough,  thick,  pale  brown  with  a  tinge  of 
red  ;  hardy,  rather  mild. 

C.  Spanish,  alias  White  Spanish,  Reading,  White 
Reading,  Portugal,  White  Portugal,  Cambridge,  Eve- 
sham, Sandy,  Oignon  d'Espagne.  Large,  flat  ;  outer  skin 
loose,  browu,  falling  off  spontaneously,  and  exhibiting 
the  next  coat  white  tinged  with  green ;  considered  the 
best  for  a  general  crop  for  early  winter  use  ;  it  is  par- 
ticularly mild. 

BroivH  Portugal,  aliils  True  Portugal,  Brown 
Spanish,  Oignon  jaune  ou  blond  des  Vertus,  Catilogne, 
Cambrai,  Oporto,  Lisbon  Viauna,  Large  St.  Ubes.  More 
brown  than  the  preceding  ;  in  other  respects  very 
similar. 

X-isfio/i,  aliks  White  Lisbon  Florence,  Oignon  blanc  de 
Florence,  a  variety  of  the  following  : 

7.  Siluer-skinned,  ali;\3  Large  Silver-skinned,  Large 
White,  White  Egyptian,  Oignon  blanc  gros.  Middle- 
sized,  flat  ;  skin  thin,  shining  white  ;  does  not  keep  long, 
but  Is  generally  cultivated  and  esteemed  for  its  mild 
quality,  white  colour,  and  for  pickling. 

y.  Early  Sil''er-sl:iuned,  or  Oignon  blanc  batif.  An 
early  variety  of  the  preceding. 

9.  }Vhite  Nocera,  or  Blanc  de  Nocera,  smaller  and 
and  still  earlier  than  the  Early  Silver-skinned  ;  excel- 
lent for  pickling. 

Fusiform  Onion,  alltis  Oignon  fusiforme,  Corne-de- 
boeuf.  Druses  Oulun.  From  6  to  12  inches  in  length, 
tapering  and  bent  like  a  horn  ;  does  not  keep  well,  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  curious  than  useful. 

Under-ground  Onion,  aWks  Potato  Onion,  Patate  on 
sous-terre.  This  forms  Its  bulbs  on  the  parent  root, 
below  ground  ;  and  comes  in  for  use  before  any  of  the 
common  Onions. 

Tree  Onion,  alias  Oignon  bulbifere,  k  rocambole, 
Oignon  d'Egypte ;  bears  small  bulbs,  in  clusters,  on  the 
stem  above  ground  ;  being  small,  they  may  be  employed 
for  pickling. 

The  sorts  numbered  are  either  the  best ;  or  they 
possess  peculiar  properties  which,  in  many  cases,  wUl 
render  them  desirable.  Those  who  can  only  grow  one 
sort  should  choose  the  Strasburg.  R.  T. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Pond  Mud. — I  am  much  interested  in  the  inquiries 
of  "  Ruris  A  mator,"  as  to  the  best  method  of  clearing  the 
mud  from  ponds,  and  its  value  and  proper  application 
as  a  dressing  for  land.  I  have  a  large  piece  of  water 
lying  on  flat  ground,  which  is  fed  (for  the  most  part  in 
winter  only,  or  In  wet  weather)  by  a  small  streamlet, 
the  upper  channel  of  which  flows  through  uncultivated 
land  of  a  light  sandy  texture.  The  water  can  be  en. 
tirely  drained  off  by  a  sluice  at  the  lower  end.  It  has 
not  been  cleaned  out  for  some  20  or  30  years,  and  there 
is  now  more  than  2  feet  depth  of  mud  in  it.  In  fact, 
I  have  been  deterred  from  making  any  attempt  to  clear 
it,  by  the  certain  expense  and  uncertain  profit  of  the 
undertaking.  I  am  aware  that  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  proceeding  in  eases  where  the  width 
admits  of  it,  Is  to  work  with  the  common  hand-scoop, 
throwing  the  mud  to  the  bank  in  one  or  perhaps  two 
throws  ;  but  where  there  is  a  considerable  area,  and 
where  the  bottom  is  not  hard  and  solid  enough  to  admit 
of  carting  out,  as  in  my  case,  there  Is  a  difficulty  in  per- 
forming the  operation  without  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance. Any  information  on  the  subject  would  oblige. 
No  Lover  of  Mud. 

Autumn  Planting  Potatoes.— Oa  the  9th  of  August, 
1 849,  a  few  Potatoes,  the  growth  of  the  previous  year, 
were  planted  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  open  air.  The 
stems  were  protected  from  frost  by  being  covered  with 
straw  placed  over  loose  stones,  which  were  laid  beside 
the  plants.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1850,  they  were 
du"  out,  and  the  produce  was  abundant.  The  young 
Potatoes  were  each  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  and  very 
good  food,  being  dry  and  having^  the  flavour  of  new 
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Potatoes.  Tiie  kind  planted  were  -niiat  are  called  here 
"  Baionets,"  and  at  tie  time  of  being  planted  were  cat 
into  four  parts.  None  of  the  produce  showed  any  ap- 
pearance of  disease.  Are  you  aware  of  Potatoes  having 
been  grown  in  a  similar  way  before,  as  to  time  of  plant- 
ing and  age  of  seed  i  Would  you  recommend  such  a 
course  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  very  early  crop  ? 
Would  the  seed  of  the  previous  year  be  the  best  for 
forcing?  Martin  J.  Ffrench,  Cashel,  Tipperary.  [In 
some  parts  of  England  this  is  done  regularly,  for  the 
supply  of  new  Potatoes  in  winter.  Old  Potatoes  are  best 
for  the  purpose.] 

Dendrohium  speciosum. —  A  fine  specimen  of  this 
handsome  Dendrobe  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  which  was,  I 
believe,  the  iirst  time  of  its  flowering  there.  Two  or 
three  words  on  the  treatment  it  received  during  the 
spring  and  summer  previous  to  blossoming  therefore 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  more  especially  as  they  in  part 
confirm  the  statement  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chawner's 
gardener,  respecting  the  flowering  of  this  plant.  For 
two  years  before  blooming  it  had  been  kept  w.<!rm, 
and  watered  abundantly  during  the  summer  months  ; 
bnt,  like  other  Orchids  there,  it:was  kept  comparatively 
dry  in  winter.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  it  was  removed 
from  the  large  curvilinear'  stove  in  the  garden,and  placed 
in  an  intermediate  house  (the  old  Pine  stove),  v/hose 
temperature  was  seldom  higher  than  45°  in  winter,  and 
in  summer  it  v,'as  as  low  as  it  could  be  kept,  plenty  of 
air  being  given,  -with  occasional  shading.  Early  in 
spring,  -while  the  plant  -nas  forming  young  pseudo- 
bulbs,  an  ample  supply  of  water  was  given  ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  had  swelled  out  to  their  usual  size,  wa'er 
was_  greatly  withheld  ;  in  fact,  it  received  no  more 
dnrmg  the  summer  than  what  was  supplied  by  the 
atmosphere,  or  fell  on  it  from  the  syringe.  Under  this 
treatment  the  flower-buds  began  to  shov>'  themselves 
■very  prominently  about  August.  I  attributed  its 
flowering  to  the  low  temperature  in  winter,  and  the 
drought  in  summer.  An  Old  Servant  of  the  Society, 
Drayton,  Feb.  27. 

Rhododendron,  zeylanioum. — This  is  now  in  great 
beauty  in  the  open  border,  and  proves  to  be  a  very  iine 
thing,  far  surpassing,  in  my  opinion,  the  old  Rhododen- 
dron arboreum,  or  any  of  the  numerous  hybrid  varieties 
that  have  originated  from  it.  The  rugged  corky  bark, 
and  rough,  WTinkled  thick  leaves, 'revolute  "at  the 
margin,  and  clothed  underneath  with  a  somewhat  rusty- 
coloured  pubescence,  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
plant,  by  which  it  may  be  easily  recognised.  The  head 
of  flowers  is  round  and  compact,  like  that  of  R.  ar- 
boreum,  but  the  colour  is  much  richer,  being  a  deep 
Wood  red,  wilh  a  few  dark  spots  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube.  The  plant  we  have  under  the  name  of  R.  Rol- 
lissoni  I  consider  to  be  identical  with  R.  ze>Iauicum 
[No  doubt],  although  the  former  has  not  yet  flowered 
with  us.  Both  have  been  growing  for  several  years  in 
the  open  air,  and  although  considered  as  being  rather 
tender,  Ihey  have  been  found  sufficiently  hardy  to  with- 
stand 10  degrees  of  frost  (the  greatest  cold  experienced 
here  last  winter)  without  injury.  PP".  B.  Booth,  Car- 
clew,  Cornwall, 

Seedling  Grape. — I  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Horticultui-al  Society,  under  the  initials  "J.  B.,"  two 
bunches  of  a  dark-coloured  seedling  Grape,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  at  p.  119.  At 
p.  120  of  the  same  Number  you  say  "  it  is  a  very  nice 
Grape,  unknow-n  to  us.  What  are  its  history,  its  name, 
and  its  merits  ? "  The  bunches  exhibited  were  from  a 
seedling  Vine,  and  were  grown  in  a  Pine-stove,  in  which 
there  are  a  good  many  stove  plants.  In  flavour  we 
regard  it  as  intermediate  between  the  Black  Hamburgh 
and  West's  St.  Peter's,  bnt  it  becomes  more  sugary  the 
longer  the  fruit  remains  ripe  before  being  cut.  The 
length  of  time  the  Grapes  will  remain  ripe  on  the  Vine 
without  spoiling  forms  one  of  its  most  remarkable  cha- 
racteristics. 'Those  ripened  last  Midsummer  were 
plump  until  about  a  month  ago  ;  and  now  that  they  are 
a  little  shrivelled,  they  are  still  in  good  condition  for  the 
table.  _  We  believe  it  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
varieties  now  in  cultivation,  and  we  intend  to  propagate 
it.  James  Backhouse  and  Son,  York. 

Peas. — You  can  do  no  one  more  good  than  the  honest 
seedsman  himself  by  reducing  the  number  of  Peas, 
Beans,  or  any  other  vegetables,  within  proper  limits, 
and  by  tellmg  the  public  that  half  those  advertised  under 
high  sounding  names,  and  which  cause  us  much  loss  of 
time  and  much  trouble  to  discover,  are  the  same  that 
have  been  grown  and  known  for  years  past.  At  the 
same  time  your  classifier  may  do  much  mischief  where 
he  intends  otherwise  if  he  should  class  together  as  iden- 
tical (however  botanically  allied  I  don't  pretend  to 
pronounce)  Peas  or  other  vegetables  which  are  de- 
cidedly dissimilai'.  I  allude  now  to  several  sorts  classed 
together  in  Mr.  Thompson's  list,  and,  witli  all  due 
deference,  assert  erroneously.  Among  "  Charltons,"  for 
instance,  I  tind  "Nimble  Taylors."  Every  seedsman 
knows  that  these  last  are  identical  with  Early  Frame 
Peas;  and  any  one  sendmg  "Charltons"  for  them 
would  subject  himself  to  an  action.  Scymetars  and 
Imperials  are  classed  together.  Now  every  one  knows 
that  both  in  the  shape  of  the  pod,  but  above  all  in  the 
time  of  their  arriving  at  maturity,  there  is  a  diflerence 
of  a  fortnight—a  long  space  in  the  calculations  of  a 
market-gardener,  who  has  to  send  his  produce  to 
market ;  and  there  is  no  one  more  keen  than  the 
«' podder  "  in  knowing  the  difference  of  these  two  Peas. 
Emperors  are  put  under  the  same  head  with  Earlv 
Kent  or  Prmce  Albert ;  but  they  differ  entirely  m  the 
habit  of  the  Pea,  and  in  the  number  of  Peas  in  a  pod, 


as  you  would  soon  learn  to  your  cost,  were  you  to  be 
dependent  upon  their  p^-oduce.  These,  and  many  mis- 
takes like  these,  may  do  much  mischief  in  our  trade,  and 
I  fancy  that  either  Mr.  Thompson  must  have  been 
deceived  in  the  stock  he  tried,  or  that  many  which  may 
be  botanically  the  same,  are,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
totally  difterent,  so  that  a  list  which,  well  arranged  for 
practical  purposes,  might  be  a  great  boon  to  the  vendor 
and  the  pubUc,  may,  as  it  now  stands,  have  just  the 
contrary  effect,  making  confusion  worse  confounded. 
Excuse,  too,  my  surprise  at  your  selection  of  Peas  for 
your  0'.vn  eating.  Where  in  it  is  that  most  useful,  and  by 
far  the  most  used  of  Peas — the  old  Early  Frame  ?  This 
surely  is  indispensable  in  every  garden,  and  there  are 
two  or  three  others  for  succession  whic'u  I  should 
recommend,  but  as  tastes  differ  I  will  not  enumerate 
them.  5Ir.  Fleming,  or  one  of  your  correspondents,  is 
content  with  Hairs'  Monster  Marrow  and  Burbidge's 
Eclipse.  Of  the  former  I  know  nothing,  but  surely  his 
is  a  wondronsly  small  list,  or  his  master  cannot  be  very 
fond  of  Peas.  O.  P.  [The  "  Nimble  Taylor"  is  re- 
corded as  being  the  same  as  the  Early  Charlton  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  Second 
Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  376  ;  and  the  Blue  Scymitar  the  same 
as  the  Dwarf  Imperial,  p.  383.  R.  7".] 

Rain  at  Pembroke  from  July  to  December  [inclusive) 
1849: 


Gauge  42  ft. 

Number 

THEKMOilETEa. 

6  ins.  above 
ground 

of 
Wet 

level. 

Days. 

Max. 

Miu. 

July     

1.3.58 

12 

August           

2.272 

11 

September     

3.S70 

M 

72.5 

39 

October          

3.807 

19 

63 

31 

November      

3.287 

21 

57 

33 

December      

2.Sii 

21 

56 

23 

17.488 

DaV.y  Maximum,  and  Minimum  during  the  seve-re  Frost  from 
December  30,  1S49,  to  January  20,  1S50. 


1819,  Dec.  30  , 

31  . 

lS-30,    Jan.  6  . 

,,  7  , 

S  . 

9  ■ 

10  , 

11  . 

12  . 


Max. 
£9  . 
37.5. 
40     . 


25 
26 
23 
29 
28 
34 
30 
29 


1850,  Jan.  13  . 

14  . 
„  15  . 

„  16  : 

„  17  . 

„  .  19  . 
„  20  . 

23,  . 


Max 
34 
31 
SI 
35 
35 
47 
36 
49 


Mia. 
27 
,  23 
,  23 
.  21 
,  25 
.  30 
.     30 


mistake ;  the  old  Grass  had  smothered  the  young  that 
would  have  been  a  crop,  and  had  formed  coverts  for 
myriads  of  shrews.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  4  acres 
there  was  more  than  a  foot  between  their  runs.  I  have 
watched  these  animals  carefully  ;  they  can  turn  about 
the  snout  or  proboscis  at  will,  and  it  appears  as  useful 
to  them  as  the  trunk  to  an  elephant,  and  equally  under 
their  control,    j 


On  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  18th,  2Ist,22d,  23d,  24th, 
and  2oth,  it  did  not  freeze,  nor  has  the  temperature 
fallen  to  32=  since.   T.  S.  P. 

Rain  which  fell,  in  inches  and  hundredth  parts  of  an 
inch,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester,  in  1849. 

January inches — 0.65    July  inches — 3.08 

February 1.62  |  August      1.14 

ilaicb        0.35    September  2.90 

April  3.00  !  October     2.10 

May 2.50  |  November 1.15 

June  ...        1.33    December 1.70 

A  friend  who  resides  nearer  the  river  makes  the  quan- 
tity recorded  by  his  gauge  larger  by  2.53  inches.  This 
may  he  in  part  the  effect  of  a  greater  attraction  by  the 
river  upon  thunder  clouds.  C.  B.  H. 

Birds. — I  have  reared  green  linnets  ;  after  they  could 
pick  they  would  not  take  an  insect.  I  did  not  offer 
them  any  from  under  the  Polyanthus  leaves.  I  have 
seen  robins,  titmice,  hedge  and  eave  sparrows,  on  the 
last  few  sunny  mornings,  on  my  flower  borders,  in 
goodly  numbers,  feeding  busily  apparently  upon  insects, 
the  sparrows  turning  over  leaves  in  quest  of  them.  I 
admit  that  bullfinches  destroy  buds,  but  I  doubt  whether 
those  which  they  break  off  are  not  so  broken  in  pursuit 
of  insects  or  their  eggs.  Thrushes  and  blackbirds  are 
kind  friends  to  man  ;  they  work  without  pay,  early  and 
late,  only  resting  (sleeping)  about  noon,  when  his  Uttle 
enemies  also  "  hide  their  diminished  heads."  ^'e  may 
surely  allow  some  of  them  to  partake  of  our  fruit ; 
though  I  must  say  I  have  felt  great  disappointment 
when  my  Currants  have  been  all  stripped  from  the  trees 
in  three  days,  ere  they  had  become  red.  Gooseberries 
have  gone  as  surely  but  less  quickly.  Strawberries  for 
two  years  have  gone  too,  my  feathered  friends  only 
taking  the  ripe  or  partially  ripe  ones.  The  first  year  it 
puzzled  me  to  discover  what  took  the  unripe  fruit,  but 
my  perseverance  leads  me  to  believe  that  much  of  it  is 
taken  by  the  shrew  (Sorex  araneus),  though  this  little 
animal  is  said  only  to  be  insectivorous.  I  fotmd  at  the  ' 
entrance  of  several  of  its  nests  or  runs  heaps  of  Straw- 
berries, from  which  every  seed  had  been  eaten.  Upon 
a  Rhubarb  bed  I  found  a  full  pint,  ripe  and  unripe.  I 
took  them  up,  after  removing  a  toad  which  sat  close  by 
them  ;  I  perceived  the  hole  of  a  shrew  under  him, 
and  this  exonerated  the  good  toad  from  the  suspicion 
of  heiug  a  participator  in  the  theft.  I  removed  him  to 
the  other  end  of  the  garden  ;  next  morning  I  paid  a 
visit  to  the  same  spot,  and  there  the  toad  was  as  before, 
with  more  unripe  Strawberries  before  him.  I  removed 
him  ;  two  hours  afterwards  I  went  there  again,  and 
after  takmg  him  away  covered  the  hole.  During  the 
day  I  repeated  my  visits,  found  and  removed  him  oft, 
but  the  orifice  was  not  cleared  or  more  fruit  added  till 
morning,  when  the  robbery  was  again  laid  at  the 
shrew's  portal.  I  also  found  upon  a  raised  border,  under 
a  Cotoneaster  microphylla  quantities  of  Strawberries 
collected  and  the  seeds  eaten  off,  which  was  the  case  in 
three  other  places,  where  there  were  also  burrows  or 
holes.  A  pasture  adjoining  the  garden  abounds  with 
shrews.  One  winter  the  gentleman  occup.\ing  it  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  the  more  Grass  left  in  autumn  the 
better  his  next  year's  crop  would  be,  and  he  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  entered  after  the  10th  of  October.  When 
it  was  mown  in  the  following  June  he  found  out  bis 


HoRTicuLTCRAL,  March  5.  —  Sir  Chasles  Lemox, 
Bart.,  M.P,,  in  the  chair.  H.  H.  Calvert,  Esq.,  of 
Erzeroum,  was  elected  a  Foreign  Corresponding 
Member.  Among  subjects  of  exhibition,  Mr.  Packmanj 
gr.  to  J.  Gadesden,  Esq.,  produced  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  Bletia  Tankervillife,  now 
called  Phaius  grandifolius.  It  was  4  feet  in  height, 
measuring  from  the  surface  of  the  pot  to  the  top  of  the 
flower-spikes,  and  about  as  much  through.  It  had 
about  two  dozen  flower-spikes  on  it,  all  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  standing  well  up,  as  they  did,  above  the 
large  healthy  foliage,  they  had  a  striking  effect. 
A  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  it. — Mi'.  Loddige?, 
of  Hackney,  contributed  a  nice  collection  of  Orchids, 
which  consisted  of  the  rare  Cymbidinm  eburneum ; 
the  variety  of  Epidendrum  Stamfordianuni  called 
pictum ;  Oncidium  longifolium,  a  pretty  brown  and 
yellow  Onion-leaved  kind ;  Brasavola  venosa  ;  Zygo- 
petalum  intermedium  ;  Phaius  intermedins  ;  the  ever- 
flowering  Phalsenopsis  amabilis  ;  a  charming  rose- 
coloured  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Cervantesii,  and 
various  Dendrobes,  chiefly  varieties  of  D.  nobile,  from 
which,  however,  they  differed  more  or  less  in  colour  ; 
among  them  was  a  brilliantly  coloured  kind  from  Dar- 
jeeling,  for  which,  as  weU  as  for  the  Phalsenopsis  and 
Odontoglossum,  a  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. — Mrs. 
Lawrence  of  Ealing-park  sent  a  cream-coloured  Mor- 
modesnewtogardensjfor  which  aCertificate  of  Meritwas 
awarded. —  Mr.  Davis,  of  Regent's-park,  had  a  dwarf 
Eucomis  called  nana,  not  so  attractive  as  E.  punctata, 
and  a  cut  specimen  of  an  apparently  smaU-growiug 
species  of  Acacia,  very  much  in  the  way  of  A.  paradoxa. 
— Mr.  Layton,  of  Hammersmith,  produced  a  blue  Cine- 
raria with  a  white  disc,  called  "  Hammersmith  Beauty," 
striking,  on  account  of  its  fine  bright  sky-blue  cplour, 
but  too  small  to  rank  among  first  class  florists'  varieties. 
— G.  Glenny,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Hya- 
cinths, being  what  remained  of  171)  kinds  which  he  had 
forced  this  season.  Though  blues  certainly  prevailed, 
examples  of  other  colours  were  not  wanting.  One 
called  Satellite  was  a  brilliant  lake,  and  very  striking  ; 
and  there  was  another  especially  worthy  of  notice,  called 
Alida  Catherina,  a  double  flesh-coloured  kind,  dwarf  and 
compact.  Among  Whites,  one  of  the  best  was  perhaps 
Mount  Blanc. — Mr.  Roberts,  of  Eastcheap,  sent  speci- 
mens of  what  were  called  "  ventilating  flower-pots." 
These  had  a  hole  in  the  side,  near  the  base,  instead 
of  in  the  bottom,  like  other  pots,  and  were  fur- 
nished inside  with  a  moveable  perforated  drainage 
tile  or  stage,  placed  so  as  to  leave  a  cavity  between 
it  and  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  the  object  being  to 
afford  perfect  drainage,  and  to  admit  air  to  the  roots 
as  well  as  to  provide  a  place  for  liquid  manure  to 
be  poured  into  instead  of  over  the  sur.'ace  of  the  soiL  Mr. 
Roberts  is  of  opinion  that  whatever  decaying  substance 
is  placed  in  the  bottom  in  a  liquid  state  "  will  produce 
slow  combustion,  and  generate  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  that 
the  latter  will  be  taken  up  by  capUlary  attraction,  and 
that  the  roots  will  find  themselves  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  ensure  the  health  of  the  plants."  The  real 
value  of  the  contrivance,  however,  has  yet  to  be  proved^ 
— A  cast-iron  socket  for  placing  Rose  poles,  &e.,  in,  to 
keep  them  from  rotting  at  their  bases,  the  invention  of 
W.  Everett,  Esq.,  of  Enfield,  was  e.xhibited.  This 
socket  has  three  divisions,  or  feet,  which,  being 
driven  into  the  soil,  serve  to  keep  it  steady,  and  it 
is  intended  to  fasten  the  poles  in  the  socket  with  pitch 
or  some  other  material  that  will  keep  out  wet.  The 
contrivance  appears  to  be  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  if  it 
can  be  made  cheap  enough  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  an 

acquisition The  garden  of  the  Society  furnished  Deu- 

drobium  nobile  and  the  pendulous  D.  cucullatum,  Cyrto- 
chilum  maculatum,  Lycaste  omenta,  the  sweet-smelling 
Epidendrum  virens,  the  spring  Heath  (E.  regerminans), 
a  new  and  promising  Boronia  called  microphylla,  two 
Epacrises,  Franciscea  Hopeana  and  the  much  hand- 
somer F.  latifolia,  a  well  flowered  plant  of  the  brilliant 
scarlet  Inga  pulcherrima,  whose  correct  management  is 
now  becoming  better  known  ;  Siphocampylns  Jlanettise- 
florus,  a  new  and  pretty  species,  with  shining  Myrtle-like 
leaves,  and  long  red  tubular  blossoms  tipped  with  yel- 
low ;  the  handsome  hybrid  Polygala,  called  Dahnasiana  ; 
the  sweet-scented  Swan  River  shrub  Trymalium  odo- 
ratissimum,  tliree  Acacias,  and  a  handsome  flower  spike 
from  the  fine  plant  of  Leelia  superbiens  now  in  blossom 
in  the  Society's  garden. 

LiNNEAN,  March  6. — The  Treasurer  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Yates  exhibited  a  cone  and  drawing  of  the  male 
plant  of  Encephalartos  horridus,  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  collection  at  Chatswortb.  Dr.  Wallich 
read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lebmann,  referring  to  an 
account,  by  Prof.  Liebman,  ef  a  species  of  Cycas  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Copenhagen,  which  produced  perfect 
seeds  in  the  absence  of  any  male  plant  of  this  order. 
Mr.  Newport  communicated  a  paper  on  the  habits  of 
Monodontomerns,  with  some  account  of  a  new  Acarus 
(Heteropus  ventricosus,  Newp.),  "  a  parasite  in  the 
nests  of  Anihophora  i-etusa."    After  confirming  some 
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"f  the  observations  he  had  last  year  communicated  to 
he  Linnean  Society  respecting  the  larvEe  of  Monodon- 
omerus,  more  especially  that  these  larvse  are  external 
feeding  parasites,  and  that  some  remains  ot  the  de- 
stroyed bee  are  always  found  with  them  in  the  cell ; 
and  showing  that,  as  mentioned  in  the  communication 
of  another  naturalist,  they  feed  on  the  bee  nymph,  as 
well  as  the  larva,  the  author  proceeded  to  detail  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  discoveryin  Sept.  1849, 
of  a  new  parasite  in  the  nest  of  the  same  bee.  This 
was  a  microscopic  Acarus,  of  the  tribe  Sarcoptides,  of 
Koch,  for  which  he  proposed  the  name  of  Heteropus 
ventricosus,  a  new  genus,  the  chief  characters  of  which 
are  derived  from  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  being  palpi- 
form,  and  the  three  posterior  Jpairs  having  articulated 
and  pad-like  tarsi,  similar  to  those  of  the  larvse  of 
Stylops.  The  characters  of  the  species  were  supplied 
by  the  arched  and  robust  form  of  the  femora  and 
tibife  of  the  legs,  which  are  clothed  with  a  few  very 
long  hairs  ;  and  the  name  was  suggested  by  the  enor- 
mous size  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  females  become 
expanded  after  they  have  affixed  themselves  and  begin 
to  drain  the  body  of  the  bee  larva,  or  of  its  parasite  of 
its  juices.  The  economy  of  this  microscopic  Acarus 
was  traced  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  young,  at 
the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  were  stated  to 
measure  only  about  a  sixteen-thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Yet  they  occur  in  such  abundance  as  quicldy 
to  destroy  tlie  young  bee.  Drawings  of  the  impreg- 
nated, and  of  the  unimpregnated  Acarus,  were  exhi- 
bited, as  also  a  collection  of  bee  larvas,  covered  in  great 
abundance  with  the  pregnant  females  in  a  living  state. 


RoTAL  Institution,  Fei.  \. — Professor  Faraday  de- 
scribed the  results  of  the  recent  investigations  of  Peltier 
and  Quetelet,  on  the  electricity  of  the  air.  He  explained 
the  method  hitherto  generally  adopted  for  ascertaining 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  by  using  a 
long  pointed  rod,  in  connection  with  an  electrometer  ; 
and  stated  that  no  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained 
by  such  means.  Peltier  had  adopted  quite  a  different 
method,  which  was  much  more  accurate.  He  employed 
a  very  delicate  electrometer,  the  action  of  which  was 
indicated  by  the  deflection  of  a  very  small  magnetic 
needle  ;  and  this  was  surmounted  by  a  metallic  ball, 
which  was  electrified  by  induction.  With  this  appara- 
tus the  electrical  condition  of  any  stratum  of  air  could 
be  determined  with  relation  to  the  earth,,  by  raising  the 
apparatus  into  the  space  to  be  examined,  uninsulating 
the  ball,  and  then  bringing  the  electrometer  to  the  earth 
again,  and  obsei-ving  the  amount  of  deflection  of  the 
needle.  The  first  important  result  obtained  by  Peltier 
with  this  apparatus  was,  that  tlse  electricity  of  the  air 
a,t  any  one  period  is  the  same  at  equal  altitudes  from 
the  earth,  no  difference  being  indicated  on  moving  the 
apparatus  in  horizontal  directions,  although  marked 
differences  are  found  in  the  strata  above  or  below.  In 
making  these  experiments,  it  is  important  that  the 
instrument  should  be  placed  on  some  building 
higher  than  all  surrounding  objects.  Another  very 
interesting  ;faet,  established  by  Peltier,  from  five 
years'  observation,  is  much  more  highly  electrical  in 
winter  than  in  the  summer.  The  following  table  indi- 
ca,te3,  by  the  numbers,  the  relative  electrical  conditions 
of  the  air  in  each  month  of  the  year. 

January       605    July    ...        40 

February     578    August         62 

March  200    September 70 

April Ui    October       131 

May 84    November 209 

June 47    December    507 

It  had  also  been  observed  that  the  sky  is  more  highly 
electrical  in  clear  than  in  cloudy  weather,  as  indicated 
injthe  following  table  : 

January  , 

February . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 


Cloudy.  Clear. 
...  26S  ...  1133 
...  220  ...  493 
...  129  ...  261 
...  71  ...  149 
...  46  ...  63 
...    36  ...       37 


July 

August 

September 

October    ... 

November 

December 


Cloudy.  Clear. 

...    41  ...  35 

...'  56  ...  64 

...     42  ...  78 

...     75  ...  163 

...  109  ...  226 

...  181  ...  571 


There  was  found  to  be  a  difference  in  the  electricity 
of  the  air  during  fog,  snow,  and  rain,  as  indicated  by  the 
following  numbers  : 

Fog  54    I    Snow 64    [    Rain  ....„ 35 

From  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Mk.  E.  6.  Henderson's  Ndrsert,  Wellington- 
road,  St.  John's  Wood. — We  observed  in  the  show- 
house  here  flowering  plants  of  Rhododendrons,  Prim- 
roses, Cyclamens,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cinerarias,  Spring 
Heaths,  a  nice  white  Epacris  called  Candida,  but  not 
near  so  large  or  fine  as  Hyacinthasflora  candidissima, 
which  is  the  best  of  all  the  white  Epacrises;  Kalmia 
glauca,  and  the  Myrtle-leaved  Orange,  &c.  The  latter 
is  very  sweet-scented,  flowers  here  profusely,  and  has 
altogether  a  neater  appearance  than  the  common 
Orange.  We  also  noticed  in  the  same  house  some 
small  plants  of  the  very  fragrant  Daphne  indica  rubra, 
which  flowers  freely,  and  stands  cutting  well.  A  plant 
of  it  has  stood  out  all  last  winter  in  the  open  border 
here,  quite  unprotected,  and  it  appears  to  be  uninjured, 
although  we  all  know  the  frost  has  been  severe.  Among 
Cyclamens,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  here, 
we  remarked  the  little  compact  growing  C.  ciium  quite 
a  mass  of  purple  flowers.  In  the  Geranium-house  was 
a  dwarf  growing  dark  scarlet  Geranium,  called  Queen 
of  Summer,  which  is  reported  to  be  a  free  blooming 
and  very  ornamental  variety,  partakmg  of  the  close 
habit  of  Tom  Thumb.  It  has  variegated  stems,  and 
a  semi-variegated  foliage,  something  like  that  of  the  old 


"  transpareus."  Various  Tillandsias  and  other  plauts 
are  grown  in  the  stoves  here,  in  what  are  called  "  gal- 
vanised iron-wire  baskets,"  sttspended  from  the  roof  by 
a  handle.  Where  the  plants  admit  of  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Tillandsias,  the  surface  of  the  basket  is 
covered  with  Lycopodium  deuticulatum,  which  hanging 
downover  the  sides,  gives  the  whole  a  finished  and  neat 
appearance.  Among  Tillandsias  was  a  new  one  named 
Morreliana,  from  which  much  is  expected.  Of  other 
subjects  in  baskets,  we  observed  Achimenes  cupreata, 
Campylobotris  discolor,  producing  deep  violet-purple 
berries,  which  are  very  ornamental  all  the  winter  ;  the 
two  Lycopodiums,  denticulatura  and  stoloniferum,  to 
which  might  be  added  coBsium  ;  and  various  iEschy- 
nanths.  Among  Gesneras,  a  scarlet  one  named  ma- 
crantha  purpurea  was  j  ust  coming  into  bloom  ;  it  has 
a  nice  dwarf  habit,  and  is  apparently  a  ver/  free 
flowerer.  Associated  with  it  was  a  Gloxinia  named 
"  argyrostlgma,"  remarkable  for  its  clear  silvery-veined 
leaves,  which  are  very  handsome ;  and  along  with  it 
was  another  Gloxinia  named  leuconerva,  which  pos- 
sesses the  peculiarity  of  throwing  up  all  its  flowers 
from  the  centre  of  the  plant  unintermixed  with  the 
leaves.  The  blossoms  are  produced  in  abundance, 
and  they  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Caulescens  n 
colour.  Two  variegated  Hoy.TS  may  be  worthy  of 
notice  ;  one  named  camosa  picta  had  leaves  with  white 
centres,  surrounded  by  green  ;  the  other,  variegata, 
had  a  deep  green  foliage,  margined  with  white.  In 
addition  to  the  three  kinds  of  Allamandas,  viz.,  carthar- 
tica,  grandiflora,  and  Sehottii,  usually  met  with,  there 
was  another  here  named  Neriifolia,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  distinct  and  good,  and  along  with 
it  a  new  Centradenia  called  floribunda,  said  to  be 
handsomer  than  rosea,  and  a  deeply  cut  Palm- 
leaved  Begonia  ("luxurians")  worth  growing  for  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage  alone.  We  remarked  several 
small  ;^p!ants  of  'Tropfeolum  Deckerianum,  a  new 
kind,  stated  to  have  a  red  calyx,  with  green-pointed 
sepals  and  a  purplish  blue  corolla  ;  a  new  continental 
Lilac,  called  "  Liberti,"  will  also  soon  be  in  flower.  It 
is  reported  to  be  a  very  distinct  kind.  Among  Cine- 
rarias, many  of  which  wei-e  in  blos.=;om,  the  best  six,  to 
our  taste,  were  Adela  Villiers,  Flora  Mc  Ivor,  Cerito, 
Climax,  Vulcan,  and  Carlotta  Grisi.  On  a  shelf,  in  the 
end  of  a  greenhouse,  a  new  Conoclinium  was  producing 
a  fine  head  of  Ageratum- like  flowers  of  a  pink,  or  rather 
bluish-lilac  colour.  It  has  a  good  foliage,  and  from 
what  flowers  we  saw  open,  we  should  imagine  it  will 
prove  an  acquisition.'  The  young  stock  in  the  pits  was 
in  excellent  condition  ;  it  comprised,  among  other 
things,  some  thousands  of  the  spring  flowering  Erica  re- 
gerrainans,  which  is  about  the  only  Heath  that  is  found 
to  force  well. 


Miscellaneous. 

Professor  De  Candolle. — We  regret  to  learn  that  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  political  affairs  in  Geneva, 
the  excellent  IvI,  De  Candolle  has  given  in  his  resig- 
na- :o:)  of  the  botanical  professorship  of  that  city,  and  of 
the  direction  of  the  Botanic  Garden  thei-e  ;  both,  we 
believe,  created  purposely  for  his  distinguished  father. 
It  is,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  some  consolation  to 
know  that  this  retirement  gives  him  leisure,  which 
enables  him  to  promise  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  England 
during  the  present  year.   Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany. 

Death  of  Dr.  Koch. — We  are  sorry  to  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Dr.  and  Professor  Koch,of  Erlangen, 
author  of  the  "  Synopsis  Florte  Germanicse  et  Helveticie," 
and  of  many  other  useful  and  talented  botanical  disquisi- 
tions. His  Memoir  on  the  Umbelliferfe,  published  in 
1824,  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  "  Nova  Acta  Academiae 
Nat.  Curios,"  contributed  more  towards  fixing  the 
limits  of  the  genera  on  a  true  and  firm  basis  than  the 
works  of  all  preceding  writers  on  the  subject ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  European  plants  was  surpassed  by  few. 
Hooker's  .Journal  of  Botany. 

Port  Natal  Agricultural  and  Horlictillural  Society. 
—A  society  has  been  formed  at  Port  Natal,  which  is 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  is  between  the  28th  and  31st  meridians  of  east 
longitude,  of  which  Mr.  Edward  Morewood  is  president, 
which  offers  prizes,  to  be  awarded  in  July  or  August, 
1850,  for  specimens  of  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  sugar, 
tobacco.  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Onions,  butter, 
cheese,  ham,  and  bacon  ;  also  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
district — to  the  introducer  of  the  greatest  number  of 
useful  plants  and  seeds  not  previously  introduced — for 
the  best  kiln  for  drying  grain — for  the  best  horse-hoe 
or  ox-hoe  for  weeding  cotton,  and  for  the  best  drill- 
machine  for  sowing  Beans  and  other  seeds.  Country 
Gentleman.       ■  \ 

Plantirig  Trees. — 1.  It  requires  two  persons  to  plant 
a  tree  properly.  2.  The  soil  should  be  well  prepared  : 
by  deep  trenching  ;  pulverised  and  made  rich  by 
compost  manure,  before  the  planting  is  commenced. 
3.  The  holes  for  receiving  the  trees  should  be  suf- 
ficiently large  to  receive  the  roots  entire,  without  bend- 
ing or  crowding  them.  4.  Trees  should  never  be 
planted  more  than  an  inch  deeper  than  they  were  in 
the  nursery.  Deep  planting  is  often  fatal  and  always 
injurious.  5.  All  broken  roots  should  be  pared  off 
smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife,  on  the  under  side.  6. 
The  tree,  when  planted,  should  be  held  upright  in  the 
hole  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  the  roots  spread  out 
into  their  natural  position  ;  the  soil  should  then  be  care- 
fully introduced  around  and  between  all  the  roots  and 
fibres,  until  the  hole  is  completely  filled  up.  7.  After 
the  tree  is  thus  planted,  press  the  soil  gently,  but  firmly 


down  with  your  foot.  Water  is  not  often  necessary. 
If  the  season  should  be  very  dry,  for  some  7  to  10  days, 
after  the  planting'iu  the  spring,  one  generous  supply  of 
rain  or  pond  water,  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  for  some  24  hours,  may  be  beneficial,  if  some 
litter  or  other  such  material  is  placed  around  the  roots 
at  the  same  time.  3.  Trees  planted  in  the  fall  should 
not  be  watered — the  autumnal  rains  will  be  all-sufScient. 
Newly  transplanted  trees  are  like  silk  animals,  they  want 
care  and  attention  ; — but  little  food,  and  no  more  water 
than  will  keep  the  soil  moist.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  tree  can  be  drowned,  starved,  surfeited, 
bruised,  and  in  other  careless  ways  brought  to  an 
"untimely  end,"  or,  what  is  worse,  rendered  "a 
cumberer  of  the  ground."  9.  The  fall  and  the  spring 
are  suitable  periods  for  transplanting  all  kinds  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees.  Evergreens  succeed  best  when 
removed  in  the  spring.  10.  I  should  prefer  to  remove 
large  trees  in  the  fall  (although  they  generally  do  well 
when  transplanted  iu  the  spring),  as  the  earth,  during 
the  winter,  becomes  settled  about  the  roots,  and  they 
are  ready  to  throw  out  fibres  in  the  spring.  A  few 
leaves,  or  some  litter,  should  be  placed  around  the  stem 
of  the  tree  thus  transplanted,  and  some  stones  put 
thereon  to  keep  the  covering  from  being  carried  away 
by  the  wind.  In  June,  the  stones  and  litter  may  be 
removed.  11.  The  roots  to  large  trees  when  trans- 
planted are  not  generally  as  long  in  proportion  to  their 
size  as  to  smaller  ones  ;  it  is  therefore  best  to  take  off 
a  part  of  the  top,  to  correspond  in  some  measure  to  the 
loss  of  the  roots,  12.  When  a  tree  has  been  a  long 
time  out  of  the  soil,  and  becomes  more  or  less  dry — it 
is  well  to  bury  the  entire  tree,  "  root  and  branch,"  in 
the  earth,  bringing  the  soil  into  contact  with  every  part 
of  the  plant,  and  let  it  remain  buried  for  some  7  to  10 
days.  Some  cloudy  or  rainy  day  take  it  up  and  plant 
it  ;  this  is  much  better  than  a  cold  bath  for  its  roots, 
with  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  on  its  top,  for  24 
hours,  as  is  sometimes  prescribed.  The  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society^  in  Hovey's  MagO' 
xine  of  Horticulture  for  Jan.  1850. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTJIENT. 

Orchids. — An  increase  of  heat  and  moisture  will  now 
be  required  by  the  majority  of  this  family  ;  watch  them 
carefully,  and  as  they  show  signs  of  growth,  place  them 
in  situations  which  are  best  calculated  to  produce  a 
healthy  development.  Particular  caution  will  be  re- 
quisite to  prevent  moisture  lodging  in  or  about  the 
young  growths,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  rot  during 
that  eurly  stage.  It  is  no  less  necessary  to  guard 
against  slugs  and  woodlice  ;  the  young  shoots  and 
flower-stems  are  eaten  by  the  formei',  which  commit  their 
depredations  during  the  night,  and  must  either  be  sought 
for  at  that  time,  or  entrapped  by  slices  of  Carrot ;  the 
woodlice  destroy  the  young  points  of  the  roots,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  plant  from  securing  itself  in  its 
proper  position.  These  enemies  may  be  entrapped  by 
halves  of  Turnips  scooped  out,  or  by  placing  a  little 
hay  between  two  plates  or  pans  ;  the  traps  should  be 
examined  every  morning,  and  the  victims  tumbled  into 
a  pot  of  hot  water.  Admit  air  with  caution,  and  parti- 
cularly avoid  cold  currents  amongst  the  plants  which 
have  commenced  growth  ;  close  early,and  take  advantage 
of  the  sun-heat  on  fine  days,  to  indulge  the  plants  with 
a  gentle  syringing.  Avoid  a  high  night  temperature  ; 
60''  to  65°  are  sufficient  fur  those  in  the  most  active  state 
of  growth.  If  there  is  only  one  house  for  the  general 
reception  of  this  family,  the  plants  should  be  ranged 
from  the  warm  to  the  cool  end  of  the  house,  according 
to  the  natural  habitats  of  the  several  kinds.  The  greatei; 
part  of  the  Dendrobiuras,  the  Vanda  family,  and  soma 
others,  should,  if  possible,  while  making  their  growth,  be 
removed  to  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  general 
house,  which  will  contain  the  Oncidiums,  Lycastes, 
Cattleyas,  Lfelias,  &c.  Get  the  shading  in  order,  that 
it  may  be  ready  for  use  whenever  it  is  required.  We 
must  not  forget  that  many  of  the  species  are  natives  of 
dense  forests,  into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  never 
penetrate.  These  should  be  stationed  near  the  back 
of  the  house,  so  that  they  can  be  shaded  by  partially 
unrolling  the  canvas,  when  it  is  not  necessary,  to  shade 
those  from  more  exposed  localities. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Vineries. — As  the  succession  and  late  Vines  will  soon 
be  in  motion,  and  as  the  ground  is  still  cold,  it  will  be 
of  great  advantage,  where  the  roots  are  wholly  outside, 
to  afford  them  a  gentle  heat  by  laying  tree  leaves  and 
stable  litter  over  them  to  the  depth  of  15  or  18  inches. 
At  the  same  time,  the  temperature  within  the  house 
should  be  moderate,  that  the  roots  may  make  some  pro- 
gress before  the  buds  begin  to  break.  Care  _  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  tender  skin  of  the 
young  berries,  as  the  disagreeable  appearance  known  as 
rust  is  often  produced  by  these  means.  Avoid  hand- 
ling the  berries  during  the  operation  of  thinning  ;  and 
on  no  account  permit  a  scalding  steam  to  arise  from  the 
evaporating  pans,  as  it  is  highly  injurious  to  both  leaves 
and  fruit ;  and,  as  another  necessary  precaution,  always 
give  air  before  the  sun's  rays  touch  the  house,  early  in 
the  morning.  Let  the  water  used  for  syringing  be  quite 
clean,  and  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house.  After  the  first  general  thinning,  it  should  be 
discontinued,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture 
obtained  by  evaporation.  The  syringing,  if  continued, 
will  destroy  the'  bloom  of  the  fruit,  which  constitutes 
its  chief  beauty.  Melons. — Attend  to  the  training  of 
the  plants  as  they  advance,  and  keep  the  shoots  suf- 
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ficiently  thin  to  enable  every  leaf  to  develop  itself ; 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  or  the  red  spider  will 
Boon  make  its  appearance.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  moisten  the  house  and  plants  with  the  syringe.  A 
small  portion  of  air  should  be  left  on  all  night,  to  allow 
excessive  evaporation  to  pass  off,  and  thus  prevent  the 
first  rays  of  the  morning  falling  on  damp  leaves.  Study 
well  the  state  of  the  soil  as  to  moisture.  This  is  one  of 
the  main  points  in  Melon-growing,  especially  during  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit.  A  medium  and  uniform  state  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  a  steady  temperature,  and  air 
always,  are  indispensable  in  successful  Melon-growing. 
FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBErjES. 

The'pruning  of  Roses  may  now  be  done  with  safety, 
and  the  operation  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  as 
soon  as  possible.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between 
those  families  whose  strong  growths  form  wood,  and 
those'which  produce  flowers  more  freely  on  the  strong 
than  on  the  weak  shoots.  The  latter  consist  principally 
of  autumn  flowering  kinds,  as  Bourbons,  Noisettes, 
Chinese  and  Tea-scented  Roses.  From  these  all  the 
weakest  wood,  which  is  not  likely  to  flower,  should  be 
cut  away,  and  the  stronger  shoots  shortened  or  thinned 
out,  with  the  view  to  rentier  the  shape  of  the  plant  more 
symmetrical ;  for  this  reason  the  shortening  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  shoots,  reducing  the 
weak  wood  to  a  few  buds,  to  induce  a  stronjer  growth 
during  the  ensuing  season,  following  the  opposite  practice 
with  the  strong  shoots,  and  removing  the  very  gross 
ones  altogether.  The  summer  blooming  kinds  do  not 
flower  on  the  strongest  shoots  of  the  same  season  ;  for 
which  reason  the  production  of  exuberant  wood  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  prevented.  But  if  there  are  no 
objections  against  leaving  unpruned  the  strongest  shoots 
of  last  year,  they  will  produce  blossoms  abundantly 
upon  the  laterals  which  proceed  from  them.  If  this  is 
Dot  convenient,  it  will  be  better  to  remove  them  entirely. 
to  prune  moderately  the  shoots  of  medium  growth,  and 
to  leave  the  weakest  entirely  uncut.  The  less  exuberant 
sorts  may  be  pruned  a  little  harder,  and  the  very  weak 
growing  varieties  harder  still.  Agooddeal  willdependon 
the  artificial  habit  of  the  plants,  if  they  are  trained  against 
a  wall  or  a  pillar,  many  useful  shoots  may  be  retained, 
which  would  be  objectionable  in  a  standard,  on  account 
of  appearance ;  but  in  both  cases  it  should  be  a  par- 
ticular object  to  prevent  anything  I'ke  crowding  amongst 
the  shoots.  By  this  time,  many  buds  towards  the  points 
of  the  shoots  have  commenced  grov.th  ;  and,  if  early 
flowers  are  an  object,  a  portion  of  these  should  be 
retained  for  this  purpose,  and  by  shortening  the  rest  of 
the  shoots  a  succession  of  blossoms  may  be  produced. 
Avoid  pruning  too  closely  in  all  cases  ;  if  any  error  be 
committed,  let  it  be  on  the  safe  side.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  Noisette,  Tea-scented,  and  China  Roses 
entirely  killed  by  being  severely  pruned.  Standards  of 
Hybrid  China  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  may  safely 
be  allowed  to  form  large  heads,  when  they  look  much 
more  beautiful,  and  flower  more  abundantly  than  they 
do  if,pruned  in  close,  as  we  often  see  them.  Standard 
Roses,  if  of  kinds  with  a  drooping  habit,  should  be 
worked  on  very  high  stems,  and  the  long  shoots  allowed 
to  bang  down  with  their  own  weight.  These  kinds, 
along  with  the  Banksian,  Scotch,  and  Sweet  Briar  family, 
sliould  not  be  pruned  till  they  have  done  flowering. 
Dahlias,  for  general  flower-garden  decoration,  should 
DOW  be  placed  in  a  little  heat ;  parted,  and  potted,  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  a  few  inches  of  growth.  Marvel 
of  Peru,  Tigridias,  Oxalis  Deppei,  Anomathecas,  and 
other  half-hardy  roots  may  be  started  in  a  frame,  and 
particularly  the  beautiful  Salvia  patens.  If  the  stock 
of  the  latter  is  deficient,  it  may  be  readily  increased  at 
this  season  by  cuttings  from  the  strong  young  shoots. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Polyanthuses. — It  has  often  been  a  source  of  con- 
siderable speculation  in  our  mind,  how  it  is  that  so  few 
novelties  are  produced  in  this  class  of  plants.  We 
appear  contented  with  the  same  brown  and  yellow  that 
were  in  vogue  20  years  ago.  Now  in  our  experience 
during  that  period  we  have  met  with  many  seedlings 
which  have  exhibited  fresh  characteristics  ;  but  then 
they  have  been  pin-eyed  (to  use  a  florist's  term),  when 
the  very  elongation  of  the  pointal  gives  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  any  one  anxious  to  cross  breed  varieties  to  do 
so,  while  it  would  be  attended  with  some  difficulty  if  the 
stamens  were  most  conspicuous  (or  the  flower  was 
thrum-eyed).  We  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
■  to  save  seed  from  pin-eyed  flowers,  if  they  had  form, 
which  is  the  sine  qua  non  in  our  estimation,  and  we 
would  leave  it  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  after  we  had 
done  our  best — anxiously  looking,  however,  for  every 
fresh  feature.  Pinks. — Ours  have  suffered  severely, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  arises  from  having  planted 
rather  late  ;  this,  in  conjunction  with  a  severe  winter, 
has  made  havoc  amongst  our  plants  ;  we  therefore  im- 
press on  our  readers,  from  dear-bought  experience, 
never  to  run  the  risk  of  spring  planting,  except  to  fill 
up  vacancies.  Ranunculuses. — After  the  very  fine 
weather,  no  amateur  can  have  any  excuse  for  his  roots 
teing  out  of  the  ground.  Dahlias  and  Carnations  as  in 
our  last. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cucumbers. — That  the  fruit  may  be  fine  and  abun- 
dant do  not  allow  the  vines  or  leaves  to  become  crowded  ; 
take  every  pains  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  insects, 
especially  of  thrips,  which  must  be  destroyed  by  fumi- 
gating as  soon  as  they  appear.  Let  there  be  a  constant 
circulation  of  air,  and  use  every  means  to  keep  the 
house  or  pits  sweet  and  clean.  Take  advantage  of  fine 
mild  weather  to  wash  the  lights,  which  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  very  mcist  atmosphere  necessarily 
kept  up.     Maiotain  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state  by  top 


dressings  of  rich  soil,  consisting  of  loam,  dung,  and  peat, 
if  it  can  be  obtained  of  good  quality  ;  or,  in  default  of 
this,  use  about  one-fo",rth  leaf-mould.  Prepare  beds 
and  plants  for  succession,  according  to  the  probable  de- 
mand of  the  establishment.  This  week  and  next  are 
very  important  ones  in  gardening  matters,  as  many  of 
the  principal  crops  of  the  season  require  to  be  put  into 
the  ground  ;  success  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
on  the  co'dition  the  ground  has  been  got  into  by  winter 
digging  and  manuring,  and  by  its  being  now  in  a  good 
state  of  tilth  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds.  Asparagus 
seeds  should  now  be  sown,  and  if  the  new  beds  for 
transplanting  the  two-year-old  plants  into  are  not  ready, 
they  should  be  immediately  prepared,  f  s  they  will  re- 
quire planting  in  most  parts  of  England  before  the 
expiration  of  the  present  month  ;  the  right  time  for  this 
purpose  is  when  the  young  growths  have  started  several 
inches.  New  beds  should  be  set  out  4  feet  wide,  and 
made  good  2i  feet  deep  ;  the  alleys  between  may  be 
about  3  feet  ;  of  the  old  soil,  the  whole  or  a  portion 
should  be  removed,  according  to  its  condition  and 
quality,  and  replaced  with  some  which  is  rich  but  not 
retentive  ;  a  sandy  turfy  loam,  enriched  with  well  rotted 
manure,  is  the  best  preparation  that  can  be  made  in 
inland  situations,  but  near  the  sea  the  kelp  weed  should 
be  procured.  Their  natural  habitat  is  the  sandy 
shore,  or  the  edges  of  rivers  near  their  confluence 
with  the  ocean,  always  flourishing  best  where  they 
are  within  the  influence  of  salt  water  ;  we  would  not 
however  recommend  an  application  of  salt  at  first 
planting,  but  would  rather  allow  them  to  commence 
rooting  first.  Keep  a  careful  eye  to  Cauliflowers  under 
frames,  &c.,  destroy  insects,  and  harden  the  plants  by 
using  the  protection  as  little  as  the  weather  will  allow. 
Those  from  the  frames,  and  the  smaller  ones  from  the 
handlights,  where  they  were  planted  too  thickly  for 
standing,  should  be  planted  in  favourable  situations,  in 
well  enriched  ground,  and  protected  by  means  of  ever- 
green branches.  Spring  sown  Cabbage  and  Cauliflowers 
should  be  pricked  out  as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough, 
and  successional  sowings  made.  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Savoys,  Curled  Greens,  &:c.,  should  now  be  sown  for  the 
earlier  crops.  Lettuce  and  Celery  sown  in  frames  some 
time  since  should  now  be  transplanted,  the  latter  into  a 
prepared  frame  of  light  soil,  and  the  former  into  a  pro- 
tected border  for  early  use  ;  successional  sowings  should 
be  made  of  these,  along  with  Radishes  and  other  salads. 
A  succession  of  Peas  and  Beans,  Parsley,  Spinach,  and 
Turnips,  should  now  be  sown.  Parsnips  should  be 
sown  immediately  in  deeply  trenched  ground,  with  an 
additional  small  crop  of  Early  Horn  Carrots,  and  a 
small  early  crop  of  Beet.  The  main  crop  of  Onions 
should  now  be  sown,  and  a  small  bed  of  the  Silver- 
skinned  very  thick,  to  produce  small  bulbs  for  pickling. 
If  the  ground  is  rather  stiff,  the  operations  of  sowing 
and  digging  should  proceed  together,  that  the  soil  may 
be  left  as  loose  as  possible  ;  but  if  light  or  sandy,  it 
f.hould  be  made  moderately  firm  and  compact  by 
treading  or  rolling  it  after  it  has  been  dug  ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  most  convenient  to  sow  broadcast  in 
beds,  and  rake  the  seed  in  ;  but  in  the  former  descrip- 
tion of  ground  it  is  better  to  sow  in  shallow  drills  ;  the 
seed  should  not  in  any  case  be  sown  more  than  1  inch 
or  1  i  inch  deep,  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  soot  should  be 
worked  in  along  with  it. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Ants  :  J  G.  Scald  them  with  boiliDg  water,  or  pour  turpentine 
in  theirrnns.J 

Bees  :  A  Header.  We  are  of  your  mind,  and  shall  malie  a 
change. 

Black  Poplae  :  M' C.  You  may  strike  it  from  cuttings  now, 
made  of  the  two-ypar-old  wood.  + 

Bescent  of  tde  Sap:  J  C  U.  We  cannot  answer  your  inquiry 
in  its  present  form.  Yon  have  no  right  to  catechise  A,  B,  or 
C.  If  you  have  any  remarks  to  make,  and  will  put  them  into 
a  SMALL  compass,  we  will  insert  them  ;  but  a  newspaper  is 
not  the  place  for  discussions  in  tbe  form  of  di:^sertations. 
Wha*  is  wanted  is  something  short,  true,  and  to  the  purpose. 

Flowers:  Z  Z  Z.  Buy  all  the  eorts  of  cheap  annuals  you  can 
command,  and  try  them.  It  is  impossible  to  advise  you 
without  esperience  of  the  place.  The  longest  Cucumber  is 
the  Snake,  which  is  not  a  Cucumber  at  all.  Try  the  Man- 
Chester  Prizefighter. 


Feuit  Teee  Walls  :  JEM.  The  most  handy  way  of  screening 
them  is  to  rest  poles  aslant  against  the  face  of  the  walls,  and 
to  cast  a  netting  over  the  poles.  The  latter  may  he  put  far 
enough  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall  to  allow  a  man  to  creep 
beneath  the  netting.  Pyramidal  Fear  trees  are  best  screened 
by  tucking  Spruce  Fir  branches  among  those  of  the  Pear  tree. 

GREEMnorsES  :  Anon.  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Karcissi.  Ac.  in 
the  spring.  Camellias  and  Geraniums  in  pots—with  a  few 
Cinerarias  and  Fuchsias.  To  these  you  may  add  anything 
you  like.  The  nearest  nursery  will  always  afford  you  some- 
thing gay  to  add  as  other  things  go  off. 

Heating:  Tiiquifer.  A  cast-iron  boiler  will  suit  your  purpose 
best. 

Laueels  :  N.  You  may  layer  them  now  ;  cuttings  strike  most 
readily  in  auturon.J 

Lawn:  ACS.  Add  plenty  of  Crested  Dogstail  Grass,  white 
Clover,  and  if  the  land  is  heavy,  Medicago  lupulina.  Rake 
it,  roll  it,  and  give  a  slight  dressing  of  soot. 

Mancues  :  Mechanic.  Bones  and  sulphuric  acid  will  be  most 
useful  to  green  crops — as  Cabbages,  Turnips,  Beet,  &c. 
Their  effect  on  white  crops  is  uncertain,  and  generally  un- 
important.—O  P  W.  We  haTenoauthenticinformationabout 
"  Copros."  You  had  much  better  buy  Peruvian  guano  of  the 
best  quality  ;  it  is  certain  in  it.^  quality,  and  far  cheaper  in 
the  long  run.  Our  experience  makes  us  distrust  very  much 
all  sorts  of  artificial  roanures  ;  the  makers  themselves,  with 
the  best  intentions,  are  unable  to  insure  uniformity  in  them,  ■ 
except  in  the  case  of  Lawes's  superphosphate,  which  is  in- 
valuable for  green  crops. 

Mildew  :  E  S.  Sulphur  will  kill  it  if  it  is  applied  the  moment 
the  mildew  appears.  J 

Moths. — Vine  Mollis.  On  referring  to  our  volume  for  1847,  p.  383, 
where  figures  were  given  of  the  transformations  of  the  Pyrale 
de  la  Tigne  (Tortrix  Pillerana),  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
foot  note  we  doubted  the  identity  of  the  specimens  figured  in 
Westwood  and  Humphrey's  "British  Moths,"  pi.  79,  figs.  13 
and  1 1 ,  with  the  true  T .  Pillerana.  We  learn,  however,  from 
an  article  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  the  "  Annals  of  Natural  History'' 
for  the  present  month,  that  several  specimens  of  the  real 
Vine  Moth  have  been  taken  bv  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq  ,  at  the 
back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  its  larvse  wiU  also  feed 
on  Stachys  germanica,  and  in  the  capsules  of  Iris  fcetidis- 
sima.  We  al=o  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  we 
have  also  lately  received  from  a  correspondent  a  caterpillar 
feeding  on  a  growing  bunch  of  Grapes  (to  which  it  occa- 
sioned much  injury),  which  appears  from  the  nature  of  its 
ravages  to  be  identical  with  the  Cochylis  Omphaciella  of 
Faurp-Bignet,  figured  in  Prof.  Audonin's  fine  work  on  the  Tine 
insects-  Our  caterpillars  have,  however,  unfortunately 
died.  W.—Pea  Moth.  In  the  article  above  noticed,  Mr.  Curtis 
states  that  the  Tortrix  nigritana  of  Haworth  is  the  Piaana 
of  Guenee,  and  that  it  is  the  parent  of  the  maggots  in  Peas, 
which  he,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  so  long,  but  unsuccess- 
fullv  endeavoured  to  rear.  W.— Plum  Moth.  The  Tortrix  nigri- 
tana of  Haworth  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  nigritana 
of  Kollar,  the  larvce  of  the  latter  o£  which  feed  upon  the  flesh 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Plum.  Our  English  micro-lepidopterists 
have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  identify  the  Plum  Moth,  not 
having  reared  it  from  the  larva  ;  but  we  learn  from  an  arricle 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Stettin  Ento^nologinal  Society,  just 
published,  that  it  is  the  Tortrix  fauebrana.    W. 

Names  of  Plants  :  PP.  Catasetum  purpuratum  is  a  whole- 
coloured  variety  of  C.  trideatatum;  5,  C.  rostratum  is  very 
near  C.  planiceps.  but  di3"erent ;  4,  C.  Russellianum  is  C. 
Pescatoreanum,  Lindl.  sp.  n. ;  Brasavola  appendiculata  is 
right ;  B.  No.  26,  Brazil,  is  B.  cordata  ;  19,  Inconnu  is  Pe- 
ristylus  citrinu?  ;  17,  Bolbophyllum  variegatum ;  IS,  Angrse- 
cum  monodon,  Lindl.  sp.  n. ;  Bavkeriamelanocaulon  is  right; 
2i,  Eria  stellata  ;  22,  the  darii  variety  of  Lselia  auturanalis  ; 
S,  Calanthe  sylvatica  ;  12,  Bonatea  gabonensis,  Lindl.  sp.  n. ; 
l',  Cirrhrea  pallida;  9,  Sarcoglossum  suaveolens  is  some 
Cirrh.-ea,  and  apparently  C.  trisiis  ;  21,  Coryanthesmacnlata. 
—ML>.  Ruscus  hvpophylluni,  an  Italian  pl&nt. —Chwhester. 
Peziza  coccinea.— P  P.  A  curious  thing  :  you  shall  know 
next  y^ee^.— Catherine.  Ten,-  sorry:  but,  as  we  have  otten 
stated,  we  really  cannot  spare  time  to  name  Mosses  ;  very 
curious  and  interesting  plants  no  doubt,  but  having  no 
relation  to  gardening  or  rural  economy.— J"  P,  York.  What 
morsels  :  Cvanotis  vittata,  Epidendrum  virens,  Lycopodium 
denticulatum  and  compressum.  If  you  sent  any  others,  we 
cannot  find  them.  As  to  numbers  there  was  not  one. — 
H  C  Z.  Daphne  collina,  or  some  hybrid  from  it.  Straw- 
berries next  week. 

Pipes  :  J  S  L.  We  do  not  approve  of  zinc  pipes.  There  is 
nothing  like  iron. 

Peuking  :  O  L.  You  should  not  allow  your  Spanish  Chestnuts 
to  form  more  than  one  main  stem.  This  will  be  readily 
managed  by  shortening  or  stopping  the  laterals;  and  if  the 
main  stem  once  gets  the  mastery,  the  laterals  will  dwindle 
away,  or  may  be  readily  removed.  If  the  trees  are  very 
young,  tben  the  strongest  laterals  may  be  cut  clean  out ;  but 
pinching  the  ends  when  growing  is  better,  until  the  main 
stem  is  in  full  vigour  of  growth.  We  never  yet  saw  a  book 
on  pruning  which  we  could  call  a^oo-i  one.        _  • 

Rats:  H  D.  We  have  sent  your  inquiry  to  Mr.  Kidd. 

Saeeacenias  :  W  S.  The  following  is  Elliot's  account  of  the 
interior  mechanism  cf  the  Sarracenias.  "Drnmmond's," 
fi7ured  in  the  new  Number  of  Paxton,  is  a  plant  of  exquisite 
beauty,  to  which  the  colourers  have  by  no  means  done  justice 
in  that  work.  *'  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the 
throat  or  orifice  of  these  leaves  is  generally  covered  with  a 
saccharine  secretion  or  exudation.  Immediately  below  the* 
throat,  for  tiie  space  of  nearly  an  inch,  the  surface  is  highly 
polished,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  is  covered  with 
hairs  all  pointing  downwards.  AVhen  an  insect  attracted  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  secretion  of  the  plant,  or  perhaps 
even  by  the  water,  descends,  as  it  easily  can  do,  along  this 
declining  pubescence,  it  appears  incapable  of  ascending  by 
its  feet  alone,  and  can  only  escape  by  a  flight  so  perpendicular 
as  to  surpass  the  power  of  most  insects.  Whenever  they 
touch  the  bristly  sides  of  the  tube  they  are  precipitated  again 
to  the  bottom,  and  have  to  renew  their  efforts  ;  and  many 
insects,  even  of  a  large  size,  perish  in  this  arduous  and 
hopel-^ss  etrucgle."  , 

Seeds  :  Aleph.  We  are  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  us  m  the 
propriety  of  our  rule  not  to  recommend  tradesmen.  Any  of 
the  seeds  named  in  the  lists  which  appear  in  our  columns 
may  be  had  of  the  principal  London  seedsmen,  or  through 
their  country  correspondents.  Depend  upon  it  there  is  no 
better  seed  in  Brussels  than  in  London. 

Window  Boxes  :  Phlanthos.  Plant  Tropaeolum  canariense  at 
either  end  of  the  box,  to  run  round  the  window,  and  sow  the 
centre  with  Mignonette,  if  you  want  something  sweet- 
scented  ;  if  not,  plant  it  with  different  kinds  of  Verbenas.* 

WoBSis  :  Scoioles.  Try  lime-water.  J 

Mrsc:  Enquirer.  The  air  should  enter  at  the  end  most  remote 
from  the  door,  and  be  180°  when  it  passes  the  aperture. 
Gladiolus  cardinalis  is  tender,  and  can  only  be  planted  out 
when  fr-^sts  are  gone.  Climbing  Roses  ?— yes.  The  Ne  Plus 
Meuris  Pear  does  Jiot  require  a  wall  near  London.— TT^.  It 
ia  not  too  late  for  your  Cinerarias  to  flower  yet.  Put  six 
plants  in  a  pot  of  Rhodanthe  Manglesii ;  one  is  not  enough.} 
—Stocktonensis.  Place  your  Cucumber  trellis  about  9  inches 
from  the  g\as'<.t—Sub.  Woollen  nets  make  the  best  spring 
protection  for  fruit  trees  on  walls. {—P<fa^?er.  The  varieties 
of  Japan  Lily  are  hardy  round  London.  Your  Camellias 
have  received  some  check,  which  has  made  them  cast  their 
flower-buds  :  you  have  possibly  kept  th£m  either  too  wet  or 
too  dry. J 

To  ouE  CoEBrspoNDENTS. — May  we  beg  it  to  be  understood  that 
v:€canmt  an  su-er  inquiries  privatelii  through  the  post.  "Vie  are 
reauy  to  give  reasonable  information  ihroueh  our  colamns, 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  labour  of  writing  letters. 
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HOT   WATER  APPARATUS  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


WHTLL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
•  improved  "  FLUE  BOILER  "  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one  horse-power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  mosi  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  principle.     Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
*«*  A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
W.  Hill,  Horticultural  Works,  Greenwich. 


BT  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD.  CHELSEA. 
'T^  DENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
J— i  •  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  reppect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  jz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wid'j,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses  when  completed  charg-ed  from  Is,  od.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  sizo  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle,  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
aiolher  princip'e  with  wood  rafters  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Td.  to  dd.  per  ft. 
HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.— COLLECTION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANURES. 
STRATTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY,  BRISTOL. 

STRATTON,  HUGHES,  and  CO.,  have  now  ready 
their  PATENT  TUMBLER  CART  for  the  collection  of 
Night-soil  and  other  offensive  matters  ;  also  their  Iron  Mill,  to 
be  worked  by  horse-power,  water-power,  or  steam,  for  mixing 
and  incorporating  Nightsoil  with  Charcoal  and  other  deo- 
dorisers. The  Tumbler  Cart  has  an  iron  body  with  a  close 
cover  ;  can  be  fiitedif  required  as  a  Watering-cart,  with  a  Yalvc 
and  Delivery  Pipe  for  distributing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and 
also  with  an  Apparatus  for  distributing  dry  manures  in  any 
given  quantities  per  acre. 

Stratton,  lIcGHEs,  and  Co.'s  Tumbler  Carts  are  used  for 
scavenging  purposes  in  Manchester,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Har- 
wich, Ruchford,  Cardiff,  &c.,  and  they  are  now  building  them 
for  Chester.  Oxford,  Huddersfield,  Ac,  besides  many  for  Agri- 
cultural  Colleges  and  private  individuals.  Stkattok,  Hughes, 
and  Co.'s  ntw  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carts,  WagEons,  and 
Agricultural  Implements  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
r^cpjpt  of  Is.  (>(}.  in  postage  stamp's. 

YDRAULIC  ENGINES,   WATER  RAMS,   &c. 

on  Improved  Principles  ;  Engines  worked  by  Steam  or 
Hydraulic  power,  to  raise  from  1  gallon  to  1000  ner  minute  to 
a  height  of  50O  feet,  and  from  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Douche, 
Yapour,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  Idnds  of  Baths.  Buildin:^s 
Conservatories,  &c.,  heated  by  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  .fcc.  Towns  supplied. — Direct 
to  John  Lego.  Choltenham. 


rpHE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
-*-  as  under,  and  pledge  themselves  that  every  Manure  shall 
be  perfectly  Genuine  :— Corn  Manure  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Clover — most  strongly  recommended  from  its  success  last  year ; 
it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  Guano,  and  bear  the  strictest 
analysis.  Also  URATE,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate 
and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Fishery  and  other 
Salt,  Gyp«um,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Arc. 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO.— To  insure  this  free  from 
aduUeraiion,  all  purchasers,  if  they  prefer  it,  can  receive  their 
warrants  from  Mr.  Purser,  and  remove  the  Guano  direct  from 
the  Warehouses  of  Messrs.  A.  Giues  ard  Sons,  the  Importers. 

Hridge-streer,  Blackfriars.       Edwabd  Purser.  Secretary. 
Couutry  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  direct  from  the 
Importer's  Stores,  LINSEED  CAKES,  and  all  kinds  of 
Artificial  Manures,  may  be  had  at  London  prices,  for  Cash,  of 
Bfessrs.  Odams  and  Pickford.  15,  Mark-lane,  London. 


"PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 

-*-  Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Giber, 
Bbight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Biistol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fa-r  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons 

London,  March  9. 


"pOTTER'S   GUANO. —  This   effeetivel  MANURE, 

J-  now  greatly  Improved,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a 
Dressing  for  all  Spring  Crops.  It  is  equal  to  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  25  per  cent,  cheaper.  Also  SUPERPHOSPHATE  (f 
LIME,  GYPSUir,  and  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  all  cf 
guaranteed  quality,  and  Cheaper  than  at  any  other  establish- 
ment in  town  or  country. 

Factory,  '2S,  CLAPHAM  ROAD  PLACE,  LONDON. 


MANURES. — The  following    Manures  are   manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  DepUbrd  t'reek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11     0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  ,.         ...       7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  ...         ...         ...       7     0    0 

Sulphin-ic  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  09,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  dl.  lbs.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  01.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 

LAWES'S  PATENT  MANURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Jlr.  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes's  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. — Apply  to  Wjlliam  E. 
Rendle  and  Co.,  Union. road,  Plymouth. 

GIBBS'    GENOINE    PERUVIAN    GUANO,    wa^-ranted,    at 
9Z.  15s,  per  ton.    In  the  Import  Docks. 


FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
O  Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  YULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  The=e  Pipes  are  well  adapted 
for  watering  Gardens,  conveying  Liquid  Manure,  for  Breweries, 
Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly 
sound  Waterproof  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required.  Hot 
Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing  is 
required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  flexiblf*  in  all  temperatures,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Engines  ;  and  from  their 
not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  convening  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like  purposes. 
Being  extremely  portable,  stowing  closely  without  danger  of 
injury,  resisting  the  influence  of  climate,  insects,  and  vermin, 
frequently  so  injurious  to  such  articles  on  board  ship,  and  re- 
taining their  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  them  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  exportation. 

N.B.— YULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE, 
fitted  with  Roses,  Jets,  and  Branches,  complete,  with  Union 
Joints,  ready    o  attach  to  Wat^r  Cisterns. 

All  letters  or  Orders  addressed  to  J.  L.  H.  at  the  Manufac- 
tory and  Warehouse,  Go^well-mews,  Goswell-road,  London, 
will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


m 

SA  TUB  DA  J 
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SrEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wki>:<e5D4t,  March  ll  —  Asricu'tural  Society  ol  England. 
Thuksbat,         —        14— A.Enicultural  Imp.  Socipiy  of  Ireland. 
WBOKEaDAi,     —        2>— AKriculiura!  Society  of  England. 
Thubbdas,         —        £1  — AHTicultural  Imii.  Society  oi  Ireland. 
Fakmeeb'  Club.— March  22:  Hadleigb- 


SUPERIOR  BOLIVIAN  GUANO.— Tbis  Guano  is 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  in 
the  liigliest  state  of  preservation.  For  the  last  five  years  the 
Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society  has  awarded  the  prize  for 
the  hest  2  acres  ot  Swedes  grown  with  Guano  only,  to  parties 
who  have  made  use  of  this  description  of  Guano.  It  h.TS  been 
analysed  by  Dr.  A^DaEW  Uke,  London  ;  and  Wm.  Herapath, 
Esq.,  Bristol. 

Dr.  Andrew  Uee  remarks:  "The  best  Peruvian  Guano  is 
inferior  in  power  and  value  to  this  Guano  as  17  is  to  24.  It  is 
the  pure  excrement  of  the  birds." 

TV.  Herapath,  Esq.,  states  :  *'  One  pound  of  this  Guano  is 
equal  in  fertilising  power  to  nearly  40  lbs.  of  Farm-yard  Dung. 
Judging  from  its  nitrogen  alone,  it  is  a  very  rich  Guano." 

Apply  to  H.  and  G.  Webb,  Merchants,  Worcester,  who  also 
hold  a  cargo  of  the  same  kind  of  Guano  in  Liverpool  and  in 
Glasgow. 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Corn  and  other  Crops,  prepared  from  the  nitro- 
genous matter  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
combination  with  other  substances  essential  for  the  growth  of 
corn,  &c.,  price  SL  per  ton.  Sold,  in  a  finely  ground  state,  at 
No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane ;  also,  at  the  Works, 
Mill-wall,  Poplar  ;  Waterloo  Dock,  Lambeth  ;  and  No.  1,  Praed- 
street,  Paddiugton  Basin. 

PATENT  COPROS,  for  Corn  crops,  also  for  Turnips,  &c. ; 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,  calcined  and  saturated  with 
li<iuid  manure.  CEMENT  for  Liquid  Manure  Tanks,  Malt 
House  Floors,  and  Barn.floors,  manufactured  by  J.  M.  Blash- 
FIELD,  successor  to  Wyatt  Parker  and  Co.,  Original  Patentees 
—Parker's  Cement.  Established  1706.    Drain  Pipes,  Tiles,  &c. 

SILVER  SAND,  PEAT,  &c.— REMOVAL. 

EDWARD  KEMP  begs  to  thank  his  numerous 
friends  for  their  kind  support  during  the  last  seven  years, 
and  informs  them  that  he  has  removed  to  No.  16,  Ann's-place, 
East-street,  Old  Kent-road,  where  he  respectfully  solicits  a  con- 
tiziuance  of  their  favours. 


We  feel  called  upon  to  enter  upon  some  analysis 
of  the  important  volume,*  alluded  to  last  week, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Caird,  of  Baldoon. 

The  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  those  farmers 
who,  from  any  cause,  may  desire  to  emigrate  from 
their  country  :  and  however  suspiciously  a  statement 
might  be  received  at  this  side  of  the  Channel  in 
favour  of  immigration  to  Ireland,  no  suspicion  can 
be  fairly  attached  to  the  able  report  of  this  Scotch 
gentleman,  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  a  dis- 
interested and  correct  judgment. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  notwithstanding  the 
partial  desolation  of  the  Irish  soil,  and  the  general 
pressure  upon  the  landed  interests,  there  are  to  be 
found  in  Ireland  both  landlords  and  tenants  whose 
farming  is  of  the  highest  order.  Among  the  former 
there  are  many  who  manfully  maintain  their  position 
and  perform  their  duties.  We  are  tempted  to  give 
a  few  instances  of  this  from  the  pages  before  us, 
before  we  proceed  to  the  far  west,  which  will  be  the 
main  point  of  the  present  notice.  Mr.  St.  John 
Jeffryes,  of  Blarney  Castle,  near  Cork,  cultivates 
about  2000  acres  of  his  own  estate  in  a  very  perfect 
manner.  He  maintains  also  a  very  large  and  prime 
stock,  by  the  aid  of  300  acres  of  irrigated  meadows, 
and  is  about  to  adopt  Mr.  Huxtable's  plan  of  house 
feeding  sheep.  After  having  spent  many  years  in 
bringing  these  farms  to  their  present  high  state  of 
improvement,  Blr.  Jeffryes  would  not  object  to 
subdivide  and  let  them  to  skilful  and  spirited  tenants. 
It  is  not,  however,  either  surprising,  or  by  any  means 
rare,  to  find  examples  of  high  and  complete  farming 
near  the  populous  cities,  but  we  find  them  also  in 
the  remotest  district.  The  estate  of  Mr.  Herbert, 
of  Mucruss,  near  Killarney,  is,  it  appears,  in  a  very 
improved  condition.  Mr.  Caird  saw  there  some 
Turnip  crops  "  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
best  farm  in  East  Lothian."  His  tenants,  however, 
are  dairy  farmers,  "  which  is  probably  the  safest 
system  that  can  be  followed  in  their  circumstances  ; 
the}'  are  comfortable,  pay  their  rents  with  regularity, 
and  there  is  no  unoccupied  land  on  this  estate — a 
statement  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  made  of  any 
other  considei-able  estate  in  the  county  "  (Kerry). 
Mr.  Caird  attributes  the  happy  circumstances  of 
that  property  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herbert  has  for 
many  years  made  it  his  study  to  understand  and 
discharge  his  duties  as  a  landlord  :  he  also  provides 
suitable  farm  buildings  for  his  tenants — which  is  one 
of  the  exceptional  cases  in  Irish  landlord  management. 
We  shall  glance  also  at  the  case  of  Mr.  Christie, 


*  The  Plantation  Scheme  ;  or,  the  West  of  Ireland  as  a  field 
for  investment.  By  James  Caird.  Published  by  W.  Black- 
wood and  Sons,    Edinburgh  ;  1850. 


a  tenant  farmer  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  who 
went  from  East  Lothian  to  that  neighbourhood 
30  years  ago.  He  holds  two  farms,  one  of  which 
contains  400  Irish  =  640  English  acres.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  other  is  not  stated.  He  pays  from  20s. 
to  30s.  the  English  acre — besides  poor  rates  and 
Grand  Jury  cess — and  built  his  own  farm-steading, 
and  executed  the  fencing  and  di-aining  also  at  his 
own  expense.  The  people  there  are  represented  by 
Mr.  Christie  as  well  disposed  and  gi'ateful  for  em- 
ployment. 

On  large  tracts  of  the  finest  soil  of  that  county 
Mr.  Caird  found  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  at 
high  farming.  The  landlords  have  not  the  means 
of  erecting  proper  farm  buildings.  This  deficiency 
in  fact  presents  throughout  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties which  any  tenant  farmer  or  purchaser 
will  have  to  contend  with.  For  though  rich  land 
at  305.  an  acre,  including  all  rates,  may  appear 
very  cheap,  yet  if  a  great  outlay  be  required 
for  buildings,  the  case  is  reversed  ;  and,  upon  this 
point,  our  author  suggests  the  expediency  of  great 
caution  in  making  offers  for  farms  anywhere.  We 
were  until  now  in  ignorance  of  the  extraordinary 
manner  by  which  tenants  were  enabled  to  get  on 
without  capital,  when  they  had  needy  landlords  to 
deal  with  : 

'•  When  a  man  manages  to  save  100/.  or  200/.  he 
goes  to  a  landlord  and  offers  a  certain  rent  for  a  farm, 
backing  his  oft'er  with  all  the  capital  he  has,  as  a  douceur 
or  fine  in  band,  to  induce  the  landlord  to  accept  his 
terms.  The  offer  is  accepted,  and  the  fine  paid.  Having 
thus  exhausted  his  capital,  the  tenant  then  advertises 
that  on  the  following  Suud.^y  he  will  set  out  a  certain 
field  for  Potatoes.  Several  hunilred  people  assemble, 
and  each  marks  out  the  piece  he  wishes  to  have.  A 
rent  is  fixed  for  it,  possibly  10/.  an  acre  (Irish),  one- 
third  of  which  must  be  paid  before  breaking  the  ground, 
and  the  other  two-thirds  before  removing  the  crop. 
The  tenant  thus  gets  all  his  rent  out  of,  perhaps,  the 
fifth  part  of  his  holding.  The  same  is  repeated  on  the 
same  field  a  second,  and  sometimes  a  third  jear,  after 
which  the  tenant  takes  two  or  three  crops  of  Oats,  and 
then  lets  the  land  rest  to  recover  itself.  This  process 
is  pursued  with  other  parts  of  the  land  till  all  is  gone 
over,  by  which  time  the  first  is  ready  to  begin  upon 
again.  The  money  paid  in  advance  by  the  Potato- 
renters  enables  the  farmer,  with  what  credit  he  pos- 
sesses, to  stock  the  rest  of  bis  land,  and  in  this  way  he 
manages  to  carry  on  without  capital.  But  the  Potato 
failure  put  an  end  to  this  rotten  system  ;  and  the  tenant 
who  depended  on  it,  and  the  landlord  who  was  enriched 
by  it  while  it  lasted,  are  now  equally  helpless." 

We  cannot  spare  space  to  dwell  upon  the  gi'eat 
merits  of  some  other  landlords  in  Munster  ;  on  the 
vast  employment  given  by  Mr.  St.  John  Blaceer, 
near  Tarbert,  on  the  river  Shannon,  and  on  the  pipe 
tilery  which  he  has  established  ;  on  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Lord  Devon's  estates  at  Newcastle,  and  on 
the  singularly  eff'ective  improvements  executed  by 
the  Misses  Gascoigne,  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

Though  there  are  many  excellent  landlords  in  the 
richest  part  of  Munster  ready  to  give  reasonable  en- 
couragement to  British  or  native  farmers  with  capital, 
and  either  to  guarantee  that  rates  shall  not  exceed 
a  fixed  maximum,  or  pay  them  altogether  from  their 
own  pockets,  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  consideration 
of  those  portions  of  the  work  which  bear  upon  the 
'•  plantation  in  the  west ; "  and  for  this  purpose  we 
shall  proceed  with  the  author  directly  from  Dublin 
to  the  heart  of  Connaught,  not  pausing  to  notice 
intermediate  localities. 

Mr.  Spencer  Lindsay,  of  Hollymount,  county  of 
IMayo,  a  decided  improver,  would  let  a  farm  of 
400  acres  of  "  rich,  dry,  hazelly  land,  admirably  suited 
for  sheep,  intersected  by  good  roads,  and  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  build  the  necessary  farm-house 
and  steading  for  a  tenant  of  capital."  Another  farm 
of  the  same  extent,  in  the  same  locality,  which 
"forms  quite  an  English  scene,"  is  also  to  be  let. 
There  are  upon  this  farm,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  been  long  in  Grass,  some  farm  buildings,  originally 
designed  for  an  agricultural  school.  The  proprietor 
would  complete  them,  and  execute  the  draining  that 
may  be  still  required,  and  would  "  let  the  farm  on  a 
19  or  21-years' lease,  taking  upon  himself  all  rates 
and  burdens  whatsoever,  at  25*.  per  English  acre. 
Land  of  such  quality,  fenced  in  a  way  that  we  have 
no  notion  of  in  Scotland  (with  5  feet  of  stone  and 
lime  walls),  having  abundance  of  lime  and  limestone, 
gravel  beneath  the  surface,  and  plenty  of  turf  to 
burn  it  ;  with  a  convenient  homestead  in  a  good 
neighbourhood,  and  the  high  road  to  Dublin  as  one 
of  its  boundaries,  would  be  taken  up  at  once  at 
this  rent  in  Scotland."  A  little  farther  south,  one 
farm  of  1000,  or  two  farms  of  from  400  to  600  acres, 
•with  house,  garden,  and  all  suitable  buildings,  may 
be  had.  As  it  is  capable  of  great  improvement,  Mr. 
Caird  has  "  not  a  doubt  of  its  proving  an  excellent 
investment  to  some  tenant  of  capital  and  skill." 

One  of  the  peculiar  advantages  attending  this, 
and  many  farms   in  the   "  far  west,"   is,   that  it 
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contains  within  its  area  some  of  those  periodically 
flooded  lands,  proviiicially  called  Turloughs,  which 
generally  consist  of  alluvial  soil  of  the  finest  quality, 
the  silt  and  dehris  for  ages  of  a  limestone  country, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  sward  of  Grass,  which  by 
the  closeness  with  which  it  has  been  eaten  indicates 
the  rich  feeding  qualities  it  possesses."  In  many 
parts  of  Connaughi  the  arterial  drainage  executed 
■will  permanently  relieve  most  of  these  Turloughs 
from  the  water,  which  by  bursting  to  the  surface 
from  limestone  underground  passages,  inundated  the 
low  lands  to  a  vast  extent,  and  rendered  them  use- 
less, except  in  the  summer  season. 

Our  tourist  next  inspected  a  farm  of  500  acres 
■within  three  miles  of  the  upper  end  of  Lough  Corrib. 
"  There  is  no  wood  here,  but  the  stone  walls  are 
even  more  than  usually  substantial  and  good.  The 
greater  part  of  this  farm  is  the  iinest  feeding  land 
for  sheep  and  cattle— dry,  friable,  undulating  land, 
all  on  limestone.  The  fields  of  rich  old  Grass  are 
superior  to  anything  we  have,  except  in  small  patches, 
in  any  part  of  Scotland  I  at  present  remember.  The 
best  of  it  is  too  good  for  tillage,  but  about  one-half 
of  it  might  be  profitably  brought  under  the  plough. 
The  sheep  and  cattle  then  grazing  on  it  were  ex- 
cellent. This  is  a  very  desirable  farm,  though  the 
neighbourhood  did  not  appear  so  inviting  as  in  any 
of  those  wdiich  I  had  previously  visited.  The  pro- 
prietor would  erect  all  necessary  buildings  ;  and  as 
there  are  none  at  present  these  could  be  consb-ucted 
on  the  most  approved  plan.  The  present  rent  paid 
for  this  farm  by  an  extensive  grazier,  an  excellent 
tenant,  is  not  more  than  25.j.  per  Irish  acre,  the 
o^wner  paying  all  rates  of  every  kind."  As  it  is 
expected  that  the  water  communication  with  Galway 
through  Lough  Corrib  will  be  open  in  two  years,  the 
lands  adjacent  to  this  Lough  will  obviously  be 
enhanced  in  value,  and  the  line  of  railway  from 
Galway  to  Dublin  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  give 
an  increased  worth  to  all  the  tillage  and  dairy  farms 
throughout  the  whole  districts  through  which  that 
important  channel  of  intercourse  will  pass.  Some 
of  the  soil  which  Mr.  Cairo  examined  in  his  day's 
ride  from  HoUymount,  has  a  uniform  depth  of 
18  inches,  with  limestone,  sand,  and  gravel  under- 
neath. This  locality  in  Mayo  is  described  in  the 
most  tempting  manner ;  "  The  winters  are  mild,  and 
the  climate  most  suitable  for  Grass  and  green  crops  ; 
the  soil  is  in  every  way  adapted  for  feeding  of  green 
crops,  if  desirable,  or  for  finishing  sheep  and  cattle 
for  the  fat  market.  The  milk  and  butter  are  of  the 
richest  quality.  Labourers'  wages  are  at  present 
from  Sd.  to  lOd.  a  day  ;  the  people  most  peaceable 
and  veiy  intelligent,  though  negligent  and  idle  to  an 
uncommon  degree  if  not  carefully  superintended. 
Land  may  be  dug  over  by  contract,  12  inches  deep, 
all  the  large  stones  laid  on  the  surface,  and  the 
whole  placed  in  fine  state  for  further  operations  for 
about  1^.  per  English  acre.  Lime  can  be  burned  on 
every  farm  at  from  5d.  to  6d.  a  barrel  of  three 
imperial  bushels.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  land 
on  this  limestone  subsoil  recovers  itself,  and  without 
any  seeds  being  sown,  reverts  to  good  pasture,  is 
very  remarkable."  The  subsoil  of  some  of  the 
Turloughs  is  shell  marl  several  feet  thick. 

Lord  LucAN  has  been  so  harshly  spoken  of  on 
account  of  the  clearances  which  he  made  of  cottiers 
and  other  human  live  stock  from  his  estate  around 
Ballinrobe,  that  it  is  but  justice  to  his  lordship  to 
state  here  what  Mr.  Cairo  has  said  of  those  evictions 
and  their  results.  "  Lord  Lucan  has  been  much 
blamed  for  dispossessing  the  people  who  formerly 
held  the  land.  It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  that 
question  ;  but  when  the  amount  of  employment  he 
is  now  giving,  and  the  superior  style  of  husbandry 
practised  on  his  farms  are  taken  into  account,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  former  possessors  could 
earn  as  much  by  the  miserable  cultivation  of  their 
own  lands  as  they  now  do  in  the  capacity  of  hired 
labourers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  vast  in^ 
crease  of  the  total  annual  produce  under  the  present 
system,  and  the  gain  to  the  entire  community  must 
be  the  greater  by  the  amount  of  that  increase.  Lord 
JjTican  is  probably  the  most  extensive  tillage  farmer 
in  Great  Britain.  He  has  at  present  upwards  of 
10,000  acres  under  his  personal  superintendence, 
having  farm  stewards  on  the  different  farms,  who  all 
take  their  instructions  from  himself.  He  has  this 
year  upwards  of  1000  acres  of  white  crop,  and  be- 
tween 400  and  500  acres  of  green  crop.  He  has  a 
stock  of  800  cattle,  60  of  which  are  working  bullocks, 
and  600  sheep  ;  he  has  40  horses,  and  gives  employ- 
ment on  his  farms  to  600  men,  including  those  who 
are  making  drains."  After  some  other  observations 
to  the  effect  that  Lord  Lucan's  system  of  manage- 
inent  is  admirable  as  to  agency  and  superintendence 
in  evei-y  department,  from  his  lordship's  practical 
knowledge  of  "  ms  own  business,"  which  he  has  not 
disdained  to  learn 


Lord  LccAN  in  the  extensive  occupation  and  culti- 
vation of  their  own  lands.  But  it  would  be  of  vast 
importance  to  themselves,  their  tenantry,  and  their 
successors,  if  our  great  landlords  on  both  sides  of  the 
channel  were  in  some  degree  to  emulate  him  in  the 
personal  study  and  attention  which  he  devotes  to  the 
practical  business  of  his  estates." 

It  is  well  for  the  labouring  poor  that  Lord  Lucan 
is  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  for  if,  like  the  leviathan 
grazing  farmers  of  Meath,  he  discarded  tillage,  woe 
to  the  people.  Happily  he  gives  great  employment. 
But,  as  a  general  principle,  we  deprecate  monopolies 
in  the  present  state  of  Ireland — very  moderately 
sized  farms  are  what  are  there  wanted,  with  due 
reference  to  the  capital  likely  to  be  brought  into 
action  (we  hope  by  many  of  the  native  farmers 
themselves),  and  to  the  abundance  of  available 
labour.  Lord  Lucan,  however,  proposes  to  let  some 
of  his  farms.  Those  of  Cloonagashel  and  Gallows- 
hill  are  thus  described:  "A  considerable  part  of 
both  these  farms  (within  two  miles  of  Ballinrobe) 
which  are  nearly  2000  acres  in  extent,  is  under 
tillage  ;  nearly  all  of  it  is  divided  into  regular  en- 
closures, with  excellent  stone  and  lime  walls.  The 
soil  consists  partly  of  a  fertile  black  mould,  of  great 
depth,  on  a  limestone  gravel,  with  some  stronger 
land,  and  some  lighter,  but  all  admirably  adapted 
for  green  crops  and  Grass,  and,  from  the  level 
nature  of  its  ground,  and  its  gentle  slopes  to  the  sun, 
•s\-ell  suited  for  tillage.  There  are  two  farm- 
steadings,  lately  constructed  with  threshing-ma- 
chinery. Two  or  three  farms,  of  from  700  to  1000 
acres  of  land,  could  be  got  here— as  good  land  as 
the  average  of  East  Lothian,  at  a  rent  of  IS.s.  the 
imperial  acre,  and  the  poor-rate  guaranteed  not  to 
exceed  Is.  per  II.  The  tenant  must  also  pay  the 
county  cess ;  but  Lord  Luca^^  hands  his  farms  over 
to  his  tenants  with  every  permanent  improvement 
executed,  so  that  the  farmer  may  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  stock  and  work  his  farm." 

It  appears,  also,  that  capitalists  who  may  desire 
to  take  large  farms  of  comparatively  wild  land  near 
the  sea-coast,  may  have  it  on  vei-y  cheap  terms. 
That  energetic  improver  and  good  landlord.  Sir 
R.  O'DoNNELL,  who  has  had  to  contend  with  bogs, 
heaths,  mountains,  and  the  rude  gales  of  the  Atlan- 
tic (though  his  own  residence,  near  Newport,  is 
low  and  sheltered  by  woods  and  the  curvature  of 
Clew  Bay),  offers  5000  acres,  within  a  mile  of  New- 
port, part  of  it  on  a  lease  of  200  years,  the  rest 
three  lives,  or  31  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  2s.  2d. 
per  acre,  besides  the  rates.  The  land  is  all  situated 
at  a  low  elevation,  ranging  from  30  to  60  or  80  feet 
above  sea  level  ;  half  of  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
regular  cultivation ;  the  rest  is  fair  pasture  for  High- 
land cattle,  and  very  improvable.  Sea-weed  and 
coral-sand  can  be  got  for  about  Is.  a,  boat-load. 
Upwards  of  100  acres  of  this  tract  have  been  drained 
and  enclosed  ■nuth  substantial  stone  fences ;  and  a 
commodious  barn  and  other  houses  have  been 
erected.  "  Flax  is  cultivated  on  it  with  success  ;  and 
I  was  assured,  to  my  surprise,  by  a  farmer  of  Sir 
Richard  O'Donnell's,  that  the  Oats  here  produced 
sometimes  weighed  as  much  as  46  lbs.  a  bushel. 
The  same  proprietor  has  plenty  of  other  land  to  let ; 
that  which  lies  along  the  sea-coast  appeared  to  be  of 
good  quality  ;  and  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  coast,  it  did  not  seem  to  suffer  from  exposure  to 
the  Atlantic.  On  many  parts  of  the  sheltered  sides 
of  these  bays  and  islands,  wood  grows  to  the  water's 
edge ;  and  under  careful  management  they  are 
capable  of  being  made  most  picturesque.  The 
climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  very  suitable  for 
green  crop  husbandry." 

The  Marquess  of  Sligo,  whose  well-timbered 
and  picturesque  demesne  is  at  Westport,  which 
is  also  on  Clew  Bay,  is  anxious  to  let  lands 
to  tenants  of  capital  and  enterprise,  and  would 
"  even  sell  a  portion  on  any  part  of  his  estate  if 
he  could  thereby  induce  the  purchaser  to  reside 
in  the  country,  and  assist  in  its  improvement." 
He  offers  one  hill  farm  of  5000  acres  for  120Z. 
a  year,  and  would  give  "  a  lease  in  perpetuity  of  the 
land  on  which  the  tenant  built  his  house." 

This  brings  us,  in  conclusion,  to  ask  ourselves  the 
very  natural  question  'why,  with  so  many  favourable 
locations  (amidst  much  cheerless,  elevated,  barren, 
and  very  bleak  land — yet  never  severe  compared 
with  hill  farms  in  the  north  of  Scotland),  landlords 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  inducing  British  farmers 
to  transfer  their  skill  and  enterprise  there  ?  One 
satisfactoi^y  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
generally  the  new-comer  would  have  to  build  his 
own  farmstead.  This  is  a  very  serious  disadvantage 
— so  opposed  to  British  practice.  One  case  is  related 
by  Mr.  Cairo  of  a  Lancashire  farmer,  who  with  his 
brothers  expended  capital,  unprofitably  it  is  feared, 
in  the  erection  of  expensive  farm  buildings,  in  a 
tract  where  the  soil  and  climate  forbid  cultivation 


how  different  the  result  w-ould  have  been!  Strangers 
should  not  too  rashly  expend  their  capital  in  the 
vain  hope  that  they  can  at  once  import  the  agricul- 
tural management  of  an  English  county  into  a  region 
where  the  soil  and  climate  ai'e  totally  unsuited  for 
such  a  change.  But  neither  must  any  general  con- 
clusion be  drawn  from  the  result  of  such  an  experi- 
ment adverse  to  investments  judiciously  made  in 
the  more  favoured  districts  of  the  west  of  Ireland." 
The  pressure  of  the  land  rates  has,  no  doubt,  operated 
greatly  against  tenancy  in  Connaught,  but  by  fixing  a 
maximum  as  to  their  amount,  the  difliculty  is 
removable. 

The  idea  of  agrarian  outrages  is,  after  all,  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  stranger 
meditating  the  occupation  of  land  there  ;  but  though 
this  is  as  yet  a  sufiicient  motive  for  discouraging 
Englishmen  or  any  strangers  from  taking  land  in 
Tipperary— that  plague-spot  of  the  island— no  such 
obstacle  in  reality  exists,  or  has  existed,^  in  Con- 
naught.  The  farms  recommended  are  chieflyheld 
by  the  landlords  themselves,  or  by  non-resident 
graziers,  and  the  people  are  2}eaceahle,  and  intelli- 
gent, and  willing  to  work  if  properly  looked  after. 
"  There  is  (we  unwillingly  conclude  our  remarks  of 
this  excellent  publication)  room  in  this  country  for 
hundreds  of  farmers  of  skill  and  capital  to  whom' 
Nature  affords  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  But  they 
must  select  their  locations  with  care  and  skill,  having 
regard  to  both  soil  and  climate  ;  and  let  them  not 
rashly  expend  the  capital  which  they  will  require 
for  cultivation  in  erecting  farm  buildings,  which 
are  solely  the  landlord's  business ;  and  let  them  conie 
to  a  precise  and  definite  understanding  with  their 
landlords  as  to  a  limitation  of  rates  and  taxes,  until 
some  pro-vision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  protecting 
those  who  expend  their  skill  and  capital  in  improving 
and  cultivating  the  soil  from  excessive  rates,  and, 
above  all,  from  an  increase  of  rates,  through  the 
higher  valuation  consequent  on  their  improvements." 
Appended  to  the  volume  is  a  plan  and  specification 
of  farm  buildings  (not  including  a  dwelling-house), 
capable  of  accommodating  10  horses  and  80  head  of 
cattle  in  stables,  with  all  other  necessary  offices  suit- 
able to  a  farm  from  200  to  400  acres,  according  to 
the  mode  of  farming,  and  at  the  moderate  estimate 
of  from  about  500/.  to  600/.,  according  as  stone-slates 
or  pan-tiles  may  be  employed  for  the  roofing.  H. 


ON  STORING  TURNIPS. 


fully,  our   author   subjoins  the  .   _    ___  . 

remark  that  "  it  may  not  be  possible,  and  probably    "  If  the  same  energy  and  capital  had  been  employed 
would  not  be  desirable,  that  many  should  imitate  1  on  some  of  the  fine  arable  lands  of  Jlayo  or  Galway, 


Fully  agreeing  with  .you  on  the  importance  of  paying 
a  little  more  attention  than  is  commonly  done  to  the 
stnving  of  Turnips,  not  only  as  it  concerns  the  ■n-ell- 
doinsofthe  cattle  by  -whorn  they  are  to  be  consumed, 
as  also  the  preservation  of  the  bulbs  themselves  in 
severe  frost,  allow  me  to  pursue  the  subject  a  little 
further,  by  offering  the  following  observations. 

The  laying  Up  a  stock  of  topped  and  tailed  Turnips 
(Apples,  they  are  termed  in  Norfolk)  is  all  very  well, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  provided  they  are  got  up  dry  and 
clean,  are  carted  in  fine  weather,  before  they  are 
touched  by  frost,  however  slight ;  and,  above  Jail,  are 
well  protected  during  very  severe  weather,  in  the  shed, 
or  wherever  they  may  be  laid  for  use.  I  speak  experi- 
mentally on  this  point,  having  noticed  great  injuryto 
have  arisen  in  certain  cases  from  insufficient  security 
in  this  respect,  all  the  more  mortifying  from  the  roots 
being  of  first-rate  quality,  and  carted  in  excellent  con- 
dition. A  mere  wooden  shed,  anything  but  weather- 
tight  perhaps,  and  a  slight  covering  of  straw  or  stubble, 
are  insufficient  to  repel  a  long  and  sharp  frost,  and 
many  a  load  of  Turnips  have  I  seen,  if  given  to  the 
cattle  at  all,  so  frozen  as  to  render  breaking  necessary, 
or,  which  perhaps  is  the  safest  plan,  thrown  aside  to 
rot  when  a  thaw  comes  on,  and  ultimately  consigned  to 
the  dungheap. 

This  plan,  I  repeat,  is  all  vei'y  well  for  immediate 
use  ;  but  to  preserve  a  crop  of  Turnips  throughout  the 
winter,  and  for  eai-Iy  spring  consumption,  something 
beyond  this  is  necessary.  And  here  the  question 
divides  itself  into  two  separate  and  distinct  branches, 
according  to  the  sort  of  Turnip  intended  to  be  preserved  ; 
what  serves  very  well  for  Swedes  not  being  suitable  for 
white  Turnips,  and  vice  versa.  My  present  object 
therefore  will  be  to  describe  the  plan  I  have  myself 
adopted  in  each  of  these  cases,  and  which  T  can  attest 
as  coinplettly  efficacious — aud,  first,  of  Swedes.  Various 
plans  have  been  and  still  are  in  operation  ;  the  main 
object  being,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  safety  of  the  soil 
rather  than  the  crop,  by  preventing  the  exhaustion 
which  must  follow  a  return  to  mild  weather  after  the 
suspension  of  vegetation  by  frost,  especially  in  a  plant 
so  fibrous  as  the  Swede  generally  is.  To  this  end,  with 
the  majority  of  farmers,  the  one  thing  needful  appears 
to  be  to  pull  the  crop  after  the  bulbs  have  attained 
their  full  size  and  goodness,  and  either  throw  them  into 
heaps,  or  oftener  still,  to  scatter  them  about  just  as 
they  are  dr.awn,  with  their  tops  and  roots  upon  them  ; 
in  both  cases  without  any  sort  of  covering  against  frost. 
In  fact,  judging  from  such  wholesale  exposure  of  a  crop, 
the  labour  and  expense,  it  would  almost  appear  that 
covering  of  .any  kind  was  thought  entirely  useless. '  No 
doubt  the  Swede  is  a  peculiarly  hardy  variety  of  Tarnip, 
but  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  me  that  it  does  not 
suffer  materially  from  the  action  of  the  frost.     I  would 
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therefore,  having  obtained  a  good  croji,  omic  no  eflfort 
to  secure  that  crop.  The  best  method  c£  doing  this,  is 
undoubtedly  that  recommended  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Blackis,  then  Steward  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and 
afterwards  to  Me.  Colie,  of  Holkham — I  will  give  iiis 
own  words  : 

"  We  consider  the  early  sown  Swedes  to  be  full  grown 
by  the  middle  of  November,  and  in  some  seasons  rather 
earlier  ;  we  then  take  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
of  the  land  being  in  a  proper  state  for  our  operation.?, 
when  all  spare  hands  (men,  women,  and  children)  are 
set  to  work  ;  the  Turnips  are  pulled  up,  and  the  roots 
cut, from  the  bulbs,  the  tops  being  left  on  :  old  gorse  or 
bill  hooks,  broken  sickles  or  reap  hooks,  and  such  like 
implements,  answer  for  the  purpose.  The  Turnips  are 
thrown  into  carts  and  conveyed  to  an  orchard,  or  some 
other  piece  of  old  turf  land  most  convenient  to  where 
they  are  intended  to  be  consumed  ;  they  ax'e  there  shot 
out  of  the  carts  in  heaps,  and  afterwards  placed, 
as  we  term  it ;  that  is,  the  bulbs  are  placed  close 
to,  and  touching  each  other,  with  tiie  tops  uppermost, 
and  only  one  Turnip  deep.  [An  acre  of  good  Turnips 
from  the  field  occupies  a  much  less  space  when  placed 
than  can  reasonably  be  imagined  by  those  who  have 
not  tried  the  experiment.]  In  this  manner  we 
endeavour  to  secure  one  or  two  mouths'  supply  for  the 
stock  intended  to  be  fed  with  them,  and  find  them  keep 
good  the  whole  winter  ;  if  the  weather  prove  vei-y 
severe,  a  slight  covering  of  litter  is  thrown  over  them. 
The  depots  are  kept  so  far  sacred  as  to  be  only  resorted 
to  in  cases  of  emergency,  sucli  as  when  the  land  is  too 
wet  to  be  carted  iipon  without  doing  injury,  in  time  of 
severe  frost,  deep  suow,  &c.,  while,  at  every  favourable 
opportunity,  we  keep  adding  to  the  store  in  the  preserve. 
As  soon  as  the  Turnips  are  removed  from  the  field 
the  ploughs  are  set  to  work,  aud  the  land  drawn  into 
such  sized  ridges  as  are  thought  proper.  By  this 
means  the  strong  soils  become  pulverised,  and  the 
spring  work  expedited,  as  the  ground  only  requires  to 
tie  scarified  and  harrowed  to  make  it  in  a  proper  state 
to  receive  the  succeeding  corn  crop,  which  is  always 
drilled  in." 

I  have  little  to  add  to  the  above  details,  except  to 
confirm,  by  my  own  experience,  their  perfect  accuracy. 
The  quality  of  the  roots,  as  Mr.  Blackie  says,  remains 
uninjured  throughout  the  severest  frost,  and  what  is 
remarkable,  the  bulbs  will  continue  to  throw  out  fibres 
so  long  as  they  are  suffered  to  remain  on  the  turf  where 
they  were  placed.  I  hardly  need  add,  that  the  sward, 
though  checked  if  the  Turnips  are  kept  thereon  late  in 
the  spring,  is  ultimately  much  benefited  by  the  soil 
and  manure  brought  to  it  by  such  a  mass  of  fibrous- 
rooted  plants.  I  have  now  to  describe  a  process,  that 
of  ploughing  in,  by  which,  at  a  trifling  cost,  the  safety 
even  of  the  largest  and  finest  white  Turnips  may  be 
effectually  insured.  I  do  not  claim  the  merit  of  the 
invention.  It  was  rather  a  favourite  practice  with  my 
father,  on  such  of  his  land  as  was  dry  enough  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  I  remember  as  a  lad  taking  great  interest 
in  the  proceeding,  and  manually  assisting  thereat, 
surveying  the  crop  at  the  winter's  end  with  no  small 
pride,  and  boasting,  as  lads  will  sometimes  do,  that  "  I 
had  a  finger  in  that  pie  !  "  But  to  my  description  of 
the  plan,  as  afterwards  pursued  by  me  on  the  farm  I 
then  occupied  at  Ditchingham,  in  Norfolk.  The  winter 
of  1813-14  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
severest  on  record.  I  happened  that  year  to  have  a 
field  of  20  acres  (light  land)  with  white  Globe  Turnips, 
the  finest  crop,  my  neighbours  were  pleased  to  say,  they 
had  ever  known  the  land  to  produce.  I  also  happened 
at  that  particular  juncture  to   be  sorely  annoyed   by 


placed  such  Turnips  as  the  first  two  were  unable  to 
hold  ;  and  another  bout  of  the  plough  completed  the 
work  of  burying  the  entire  crop  ;  for,  be  it  observed, 
the  produce  of  a  twelve-furrow  ridge,  may,  unless  of 
extra  sized  bulbs,  be  always  packed  into  two  such  rows 
as  I  have  described.  A  man  had  better  follow  with  a 
rake  to  level  the  mould  in  the  rougher  places,  so  as  to 


into  beef  and  mutton  for  sale,  making  all  the  straw  into 
manure,  and  consuming  with  sheep  the  Grass  on 
their  fields,  carting  out  the  uriue  for  top-dressing  or  on 
to  the  dunghills,  purchasing  the  live  stock  with  skill, 
feeding  them  with  food  increasing  in  richness  as  they 
advanced  to  maturity,  and  watching  the  favourable  time 
to  dispose  of  them  ;  besides  bestowing  a  constant  per- 


leave  no  part  of  the  bulbs  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  |  sonal  attendance  on  all  the  operations  of  ploughing, 
the  game.  The  crop  being  thus  under  cover,  as  it  were,  j  sowing,  cleaning,  reaping,  threshing,  and  marketing  the 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the  space  lately  I  produce  ;  without  obtaining  results  at  all  approaching 
occupied  by  the  Turnips,  from  being  ploughed,  and  to  the  profits  at  Auchness,  or  more  than  even  a  bare 
exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  and  snow,  but  I  did  not  i  livelihood.  We  know  several  farmers  who  profess 
stand  to  do  this  ;  first,  because  the  lightness  of  the  soil  themselves  perfectly  willing  to  incur  the  same  outlay 
did   not   render   it    essential ;    secondly,   because   the  :  for  manure,  labour,  &c.,  as  that  incurred  at  Auchness, 


unploughed  space  would,  I  thought,  he  more  con 
venient  for  carting  off  the  crop  ;  but  chiefly  and  lastly, 
because  the  setting  in  of  the  frost  efl'ectually  put  a  stop 
to  all  attempts  at  ploughing  for  upwards  of  10  weeks 
from  that  time.  As  it  was,  about  an  acre  of  the  field  I 
was  unable  to  finish,  was  totally  destroyed — I  could  not 
save  a  single  Turnip  from  off  it.  Now  mark  the  result 
of  this  experiment  I  With  the  exception  of  the  tops,  I 
saved  all  my  Turnips  ;  and,  wonderful  to  say,  with 
quality  almost  unaltered  to  the  last  ! 

I  remember  an  old  neighbour  dropping  in  to  see 
some  beasts  of  mine,  then  (in  the  middle  of  March) 
feeding  in  one  of  my  yards.  The  first  thing  that 
struck  him  was  the  size  and  soundness  of  the  white 
Turnips  on  which  these  beasts  were  then  feeding — I 
was  pointing  them  out  as  a  superior  stock — "  Stock  !  " 
he  said  ;  "  but  how  on  earth  do  you  manage  to  have 
them  of  this  quality,  thus  late  ia  the  season,  and  after 
such  a  winter  as  we  have  had  2  Why  they  absolutely 
rive  when  you  stick  a  fork  into  them."     And  so  they 


had  they  the  probability  of  attaining  half  the  profits  there 
shown.  We  know  one  who  is  both  able  and  willing 
to  double  the  sum  expended  there  for  purchased  food, 
bones,  guano,  &c.,  on  his  own  farm,  should  there  be 
another  farmer  or  factor  who  can  show  from  dry-field 
soil  a  return  similar  to  that  at  Auchness.  Many  people 
say  that  as  "  one  swallow  does  not  make  summer,"  there 
is  little  inducement  to  attempt  such  results.  Now,  as 
from  ray  earliest  acquaintance  with  land,  I  have  lived 
among  those  not  only  speaking  of  liberal  outlay  on  land, 
but  following  it  out  in  practice  by  purchasing  largely  of 
manui-e,  seldom  giving  their  green  crop  less  than  30 
tons  per  acre,  costing  at  least  6s.  per  ton,  besides 
reckoning  that  every  ton  above  that  quantity  paid  them 
double  to  one  below  it,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the 
system  followed  may  be  amended  ;  but  of  this  we  are 
sure,  that  it  cannot  be  by  the  Potato,  for  previous  to  the 
"  taint,"  with  some  40  tons  manure  per  acre,  we  tried  to 
make  our  fortunes  from  it ;  and  although  large  crops 
were  raised,  yet  the  price  became  so  miserably  low  that 


did  sure  enough  ;  and  were  as  juicy  as  the  day  they(  we  found  it  prudent  to  consume  a  goodly  number  of 
were  first  pulled  and  placed  in  the  furrows  !  Observe, ;  them  with  cattle,  in  place  of  sending  them  to  market, 
I  do  not  recommend  this  plan  for  any  but  light,  clean  and  the  sums  obtained  did  not  often  cover  the  out- 
lauds — they  might  and  undoubtedly  would,  be  preserved  j  'iiy  for  manure. 

on  strong  clays,  but  think  of  the  mess  the  roots  would  Perhaps  some  of  your  kind  contributors,  Mr.  Hewitt 
be  in  when  taken  from  the  furrows,  and  the  difficulty  ,  Davis  say,  who  seems  to  have  discovered  a  plan  by 
and  waste  attending  the  getting  them  clean  enough  for  j  which  grain  crops  can  be  much  more  cheaply  raised 


the  cattle  bins  !  No — plough  in  on  light  laud,  and  all 
will  be  right.  If  severe  frost,  the  Turnips  will  be  saved 
— in  a  mild,  forward  winter,  the  laud  will  be  saved. 
Samuel  Taylor,  Barnwood,  Gloucester,  Feb.  13. 

P.S.  It  may  excite  surprise  that  so  slight  a  covering 
of  earth  as  1  have  mentioned  should  suffice  for  the  pre- 
servation of  so  large  a  root  as  the  white  Turnip,  when  a 
thick  coating  of  straw  or  stubble  has  proved  insufficient 
for  the  purpose.  lu  practice  however,  the  fact  is  so  ; 
and  for  myself,  I  would  sooner  depend  on  6  inches  of 
mould,  than  6  feet  of  straw  as  a  repellant  of  frost. 


INSTANCES  OF  CATTLE  FEEDING.— No  II. 

1.  Lot  1st,  13  three-year-old  heifers,  mixed  breed. 
Lot  2d,  7  three-year-old  bullocks,  mixed  breed.  Lot  3d, 
9  thi'ce-year-old  heifers,  Hereford  breed. 

2.  Lot  !st,  soiled  in  yards  during  summer  ;  put  up 
to  fatten  6th  October.  Lot  2d,  ditto,  ditto.  Lot  3d, 
Put  into  open  yards  as  soon  as  bought. 

3.  Lot  1st,  tied  up  in  stalls  lOi  ft.  long  by  4i  ft.  wide. 
Lot  2d,  ditto.  Lot  3d,  in  open  yard,  with  shed  to  lie 
under. 

4.  Lot  1st,  each  beast  consumes  daily  70  lbs.  raw 
Swedes,  2\  lbs.  Linseed-meal  soaked  in  cold  water,  2  lbs. 
Barley-meal,  and  8  lbs.  straw  chaff.  Lot  2d,  each  beast 
consumes  daily  90  lbs.  raw  Swedes,  2J  lbs.  Linseed- 
meal  soaked  as  above,  2  lbs.  Barley-meal,  and  8  lbs. 
straw  chaff.  Lot  3,  put  in  the  yard  to  freshen  up  for 
stalls,  receiving  a  small  quantity  of  Turnips,  with  as 
much  straw  as  they  can  consume,  but  no  account  taken 
of  the  quantity. 

5.  Little  Wheaten  straw,  no  account  taken  of  the 


game,  not  my  own,  as  you  may  suppose,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  identical  field  of  Turnips  ;  insomuch  that 
a  friend  who  came  to  see  me  one  evening  in  that  winter  quantity, 
excla'med,  on  going  away  (it  was  a  bright  moonlight  j  6.  Lot  1st,  estimated  increase  in  weight  by  Christ- 
night,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow),  "  I  have  !  mas,  10  imperial  stones;  the  value  depends  on  the 
seen  what  I  never  saw  before,  till  now,  20  acres  of  \  market-price  when  sold.     Lot  2d,  increase  in  size  more 


hares  !  "  But  I  am  forestalling  the  story  of  my  crop. 
Early  in  December,  I  could  not  help  regarding  it  with 
some  anxiety  ;  for,  come  what  come  would,  there  was 
the  game,  which,  unless  circumvented,  was  sure  to 
make  great  havoc  amongst  it.  It  was,  therefore,  rather 
as  a  measure  of  self  defence  against  hares,  wood- 
pigeons,  and  other  marauders,  tlian  from  any  fore- 
sight of  my  own  as  to  jthe  severity  of  the  coining 
season,  that  I  was  led  to  perpetuate  the  ploughing,  in 
system.  The  process  was  as  follows  :  the  land  had 
been  ploughed  on  12-furrow  ridges,  on  which  the 
Turnips  had  been  drilled  at  18-inch  intervals,  or,  as  we 
called  it,  flat  work,  in  opposition  to  the  Northumberland, 
or  raised  work.  The  requisite  amount  of  help  having 
been  procured,  advantage  was  taken  of  comparatively 
mild  and  dry  weather  to  commence  operations.  The 
Turnips  were  pulled  up  on  each  side  the  furrows,  and 
thrown  on  the  tops  or  middle  of  the  ridges  ;  so  as  to 
allow,  a  space  wide  enough  to  admit  a  plough,  and  pair 
of  horses  abreast  ;  a  bout  of  the  plough,  as  deep  as  it 
could  be  fairly  set,  was  the  next  process,  leaving  of 
course  two  open  furrows  instead  of  the  original  one. 
In  these  two  furrows,  the  drawers  forthwith  proceeded 
to  place  the  Turnips,  packed  closely  together  with  their 
roots  and  tops  on.  When  the  rows  were  completed,  the 
furrows  appeared  chock  full  from  end  to  end  ;  the 
plough  was  then  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  both  horses  to 
walk  on  the  land,  in  order  to  avoid  touching  the 
Turnips  in  each  furrow— a  bruise  from  the  hoof  being 
as  bad  as  the  bite  of  a  hare.  Another  deep  bout  of  the 
plough  whelmed  the  soil  over  the  buried  Turnips,  leav- 


than  the  first,  but  not  so  forward.  Lot  3d,  going  on 
very  well. 

7.  As  clean  as  hunters  ;  very  comfortable. 

N.B.  There  are  no  cattle  bred  on  this  farm ;  they  are 
all  bought  regardless  of  breed,  endeavouring  to  buy 
what  will  pay  best.  James  Laidlaw,  Town-field  Farm, 
Frampton-on- Severn,  Gloucestershire, 


ON  HIGH  FARMING :  AUCHNESS. 
It  is  often  alleged  that  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  slow 
to  follow  out  any  improvements  which  may  be  brought 
before  them.  Now,  without  denying  that  this  holds  good 
in  some  instances,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  at  the  present  d.ay  are  quite  willing  to  turn 
their  pound  into  a  guinea  did  they  know  how  to  do  it ; 
hut  unluckily  many  schemes,  many  improvements,  turn 
out  mere  alterations,  and  often  they  are  disappointed  of 
being  benefited,  while  sometimes  heavy  losses  arise 
from  changes.  Amongst  many  remedies  for  the  present 
low  prices  none  is  in  more  general  repute  than  high 
farming,  which,  when  taken  in  the  Auchnessian  sense, 
means  large  outlays  and  large  profits ;  and  I  have 
never  yet,  notwithstanding  the  outlay,  met  with  a 
farmer  who  was  not  most  anxious  to  be  able  to  convert 
his  farm  into  such  another  California,  only  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  result  deters  many  from  attempting  it,  and 
with  many  others  whom  I  could  name,  equal  and  larger 
outlays  have  been  incurred,  as  skilfully  perhaps,  but 
with  far  less  real  success  than  what  is  apparent  there. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  men  have  for  years  past  been 


-      u  - r-, i  laying  out  the  pound  per  acre  on  manure,  and  a  similar 

ing  only  the  tops  visible  as  they  stood  back  to  back  in  !  sum  on  Linseed-cake,  selling  nothing  but  a  few  acres  of 
furrows.      In  these  newly  formed  furrows  were  j  Potatoes  and  the  grain  raised,  turning  all  the  Turnips 
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than  through  the  intervention  of  green  crops  and  Grass, 
may  throw  some  light  on  our  difficulties  ;  but  I  would 
just  here  hint  also  that  it  cannot  be  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  land  under  Wheat,  as  our  climate  does  not 
permit  its  increase,  neither  would  the  soil,  although 
dunged  with  40  tons  per  acre  every  four  years,  enable 
us  to  have  it  oftener  than  once  in  that  period.  We  are 
exceedingly  desirous  to  be  enlightened,  and  welcomed 
Mr.  Caird's  pamphlet  when  it  appeared  as  a  most  hopeful 
production,  and  have  also  perused  his  new  one  with  in- 
creasing interest,  although  we  could  have  wished  that 
he  had  obtained  from  Mr.  M'CuUoch  his  balance  sheet 
for  the  years  1847  and  1848,  instead  of  the  yet  to  be 
realised  returns  for  1849,  as  our  expense  in  farm 
profits  is  such  that  it  is  far  pleasanter  calculating  what 
they  ought  to  be  than  to  look  at  the  sum  total  actually 
realised.  A  friend  of  ours,  so  deeply  taken  with  high 
farming,  having  a  very  fine  crop  of  Turnips  on  some 
60  acres  of  land,  determined,  in  September  last,  at  once 
to  increase  his  outlay  in  that  direction,  and  iu  place  of 
purchasing  the  usual  number  of  cattle  he  bought  one- 
third  more,  but  determined  also  that  he  would  buy  an 
additional  quantity  of  Linseed  cake,  corn  stuffs,  &c.,  to 
be  able  to  carry  them  all  on  to  the  usual  period  of 
selling  them.  He  has  now  sold  one-half  of  them,, 
of  as  fine  quality  as  could  be  wished,  but  the  price  of 
the  best  beef  being  now  \d.  per  pound  less  than  what 
he  paid  for  the  half  fat  animals,  he  finds  that  high 
farming  gives  him  low  profit,  and  were  he  to  sell  all  his 
cattle  at  the  present  time,  he  would  just  be  minus  any 
return  for  his  fine  crop  of  roots  ;  whereas  his  next 
neighbour  who  followed  in  the  good  old  fashion,  not 
much  in  vogue  hereabouts  now-a-days,  of  buying  no 
more  stock  than  the  Turnips  grown  on  the  farm  would 
feed,  finds  that  from  the  cattle  he  has  already  sold, 
and  those  "he  still  has  to  dispose  of,  he  will  have  a 
return  of  6/.  per  acre. 

These  are  somewhat  staggering  facts,  but  they  cannot 
be  disputed  ;  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  such  attempts 
at  high  farming  in  the  face  of  falling  markets  ought  to 
be  eschewed.  What  should  we  think  of  a  merchant, 
aware  that  the  articles  in  which  he  dealt  were  becoming 
of  less  value,  yet  bent  on  increasing  his  stock  of  them, 
or  of  the  manufacturer  employing  the  more  people  to 
make  more  goods  to  throw  into  an  already  overstocked 
market.  It  is  not  by  such  plans  that  the  traders  and 
manufacturers  have  made  their  fortunes.  Just  look 
what  is  the  effect  iu  regard  to  guano— the  price  of  that 
article  in  December,  1848,  was  less  than  what  it  is  now, 
and  yet  grain  and  anything  that  the  farmer  has  to  sell 
is  nearly  one-third  lower.  We  are  great  admirers  of 
cleverness,  but  somehow  we  do  not  reckon  it  any  great 
mark  of  ability  to  recommend  a  plan  by  which  our 
pound  is  changed  into  15  shillings.  I  trust  that  some 
of  your  high  profit  finders  may  enlighten  us  as  to  such 
weighty  matters.  Mic.  M'Muck. 


Home  Gorrespondence. 

Ivfluencc  of  Light  on.  plants,  showing  the  necessity  fo''" 
early  souting  of  spring  corn.— 'She  influence  of  light  on 
vegetation,  and  the  mischief  to  young  plants  from  too 
great  exposure  to  its  stimulating  powers  in  their  infant 
growth,  is  very  clearly  and  beautifully  presented  to 
our  observation,  in  the  growth  of  Hyacinths,  as  seen 
in  glasses,  under  different  circumstances.  Gardeners 
have  found  that  to  get  strong  self  supporting  stems, 
and  fine  healthy  flowers,  it  is  necessary  when  the  bulbs 
are  first  brought  in  contact  with  water,  that  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  dark  for  3  or]  4  weeks.    Whilst  treated 
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in  this  way,  they  make  little  shoot  upwards— they  are 
engaged  in  pushing  strong  roots  down  into  the  water. 
But  great  is  the  difference  in  those  that  are  too  early 
brought  into  the  light ;  their  progress  upwards  is  much 
more  rapid,  hut  tlieir  stems  will  be  weak,  and  their 
flowers  ill  developed,  and  tumbling  about,  from  the 
inability  of  the  drawn-out  stalks  to  uphold  them,  and 
the  whole  plant  shows  the  ill  consequences  of  too  excited 
a  vegetation,  and  the  want  of  support  at  the  roots.  In 
farming  I  have  had  frequently  to  remark  the  same 
difference  of  growth,  and  the  same  debility  of  stem  in 
the  late  sown  corn,  as  compared  with  the  earlier.  The 
cuckoo  sown  Barley,  deposited  when  the  duration  of 
daylight  much  exceeds  the  night,  is  known  by  its  weak 
straw,  and  liability  to  be  laid,  and  the  inferiority  of  its 
grain.  Late  sown  Oats  are  comparatively  but  as 
tailings  to  ealier  sown,  and  Beans  and  Peas  are  still 
greater  sufferers  from  too  late  sowing.  In  a  word,  the 
growth  above  ground  of  late  sown  corn,  from  the 
longer  exposure  to  the  stimulating  effects  of  daylight,  is 
too  much  for  the  lesser  growth  of  the  roots  under- 
neath. Farmers  often  suppose,  because  there  is 
comparatively  little  difference  in  the  time  of  appearance 
above  ground,  between  January  and  April  sowings,  and 
the  two  harvest  nearly  together,  that  there  must  be  but 
little  progress  making  in  the  seed  during  the  period  it 
is  not  visible.  But  this  is  not  so,  as  any  one  may 
see,  by  taking  up  seed  sown  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a 
month  or  so  after  it  has  been  deposited.  I  believe  the 
earth  in  England  is  never  so  cold  as  to  wholly  pre- 
vent roots  from  making  some  progress.  For  I  have 
noticed  grain  that  has  been  sown  immediately  preced- 
ing a  long  and  hard  frost,  on  the  frost  breaking,  to  have 
pat  forth  its  radicles  whilst  it  was  bound  up  in  ice  ;  and 
so  it  is  with  trees,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  autumn 
transplanting  of  many  shrubs  which  will  not  bear  late 
moving.  Now  if  roots  were  idle  in  the  winter,  where 
would  be' the  difference  in  transplanting  between  Octo- 
ber and  February.  To  the  advantage  from  winter  sow- 
ing of  Barley,  now  so  much  practised  in  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  the  eastern  counties,  I  have  before  referred.  On 
this  subject  the  farmersof  the  south  and  west  of  England, 
have  much  yet  to  learn.  They  frequently  lose  quarters 
an  acre  in  their  returns  from  not  sowing  sufficiently 
early.  Hewitt  Davis,  3,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  February  16. 

Grasses. — I  have  for  some  years  studied  with  interest 
the  Grasses  growing  in  our  pastures.  It  appears  to  me 
that  proprietors,  farmers,  and  land-agents,  are  little 
aware  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  subject.  If 
land  cannot  be  ploughed  to  profit  in  these  times  of 
transition,  it  should  bear  something,  and  what  better 
than  a  productive  sward  ?  Now  it  is  grievous  to  see  the 
common  way  of  laying  land  down  to  pasture,  by  sowing 
Eye-grass  and  white  or  red  Clover.  The  farmer  is 
unaware  of  the  gregarious  nature  of  Grasses.  They 
wUl  thrive  only  in  societies.  Sow  any  one,  two,  or  even 
three  sorts  only,  and  they  do  not  last  long.  They  make 
TOom  for  more  company  and  the  natural  weeds  of  the 
soil.  Agrostis  alba  and  rubra,  Triticum  repens  or 
other  worthless  Couch-grasses,  spring  up  and  choke 
their  more  profitable  neighbours.  It  is  true  these  also 
give  way  in  their  turn,  and  a  sward  of  mixed  pasture 
Grasses  is  slowly  formed.  The  seeds  of  these  are 
brought  in  the  dung  from  the  j'ards  where  hay  is  fod- 
dered, on  the  droppings  of  cattle  fed  on  other  pastures, 
or  spring  from  that  wonderful  stock  which  for  ages  has 
accumulated  in  the  soil.  Thus  in  many  years  a  pasture 
is  formed  ;  it  might  have  been  gained  in  one  by  sowing 
at  first  a  good  selection  of  Grass  seeds.  Some  Grasses 
grow  in  spring  and  again  in  autumn,  others  in  the 
spring  or  autumn  only,  a  few  throughout  the  warmer 
months.  They  differ  much  in  their  qualities  as  food. 
Some  are  tonic  or  aromatic,  some  are  mucilaginous, 
some  are  rich  in  starch  or  sugar,  others  combine  these 
qualities  in  various  degrees,  or  are  deficient  of  valuable 
ones,  The^aw  of  their  growth  in  mixed  societies,  and 
at  different  seasons,  makes  our  pastures  always  greeu  ; 
the  variety  of  their  qualities  renders  them  grateful  and 
wholesome.  Is  there  not  a  beneficent  provision,  adapt- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  Grasses  to  the  periods  of  their 
growth?  Is  not,  for  example,  the  aromatic  quality  of 
the  vernal  Grass  adapted  to  correct  the  too  succulent 
condition  of  the  herbage  in  spring  and  autumn,  at  both 
which  seasons  it  grows  vigorously  ?  H.  R.  Smilhe, 
EastUng,  Sent. 

Mr.  Mechi  and  Mr.  HuxlaUe. — No  doubt  others 
as  well  as  myself  are  pleased  to  read  any  remarks  from 
Mr.  Mechi  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  ;  they  are  always 
fresh  and  off-hand.  He  and  Mr.  Huxtable  (both  of 
them  too  sensible  I  should  hope  to  be  vain),  may  be 
assured  their  opinions  and  practices  attract  much  atten- 
tion at  present.  The  notion  of  the  latter  as  to  four  sacks 
of  Wheat  being  the  natural  production  of  land,  cannot 
he  maintained  for  a  moment.  A  neighbour  of  mine, 
after  a  good  crop  of  Turnips,  regularly  fed  off,  had  but 
five  sacks  last  harvest.  Mr.  Mechi  suggests  whether 
the  Vetch  does  not  "  evaporate  amazingly  ?  "  1  fancy 
it  does,  from  the  following  case,  I  will  not  call  it  ex- 
periment, as  I  had  no  object  in  view.  Last  autumn  I 
planted  three  Vetches  in  a  flower  pot  on  a  shelf  in  my 
dressing  room  ;  they  have  thriven  in  great  luxuriance 
all  the  winter,  but  soon  droop  without  a  good  supply  of 
water.  The  plants  are  beautifully  green,  and  hang 
down  about  2  feet,  delighting  the  eye  by  their  verdure, 
and  affording  an  anticipated  pleasure  of  what  my  six 
acres  will  be  by  and  bye.  The  precariousness  of  a  pulse 
crop  is  proverbial ;  a  farmer  once  told  me  he  winnowed 
10  sacks  of  Peas  from  one  acre.  The  next  year  he 
toped  to  make  a  fortune  by  sowing  10  acres,  which 


yielded  only  one  sack.  Some  years  since  I  mixed  one 
sack  of  partridge  Peas  with  eight  of  Oats,  and  at  harvest 
ruddered  out  10  sacks  of  clean  Peas,  leaving  more  than 
sufficient  in  the  Oats.  Last  year  was  also  very  favourable 
for  pulse ;  I  never  expect  to  reap  so  large  a  crop.  I 
bought  3  bushels  of  Early  Royal  Vetch,  and  added 
1  bushel  of  winter  Oats.  Sowed  the  4  bushels  on  two 
acres  of  ground  ;  a  fourth  part  was  cut  up  for  cattle, 
from  the  remainder  1  winnowed  up  20  sacks  and 
1  bushel,  14  sacks  to  the  acre  ;  and  this  is  not  the  very 
best  course  of  husbandry,  as  I  had  taken  two  successive 
crops  of  Wheat  from  the  s.arae  field,  a  load  to  the  acre 
the  first  year, of  Spalding's  Prolific,  manured  for;  8  sacks 
1  bushel  the  second  year  of  White  Navarre,  by  way  of 
change  ;  and  now  I  propose  sowing  Barley — something 
very  like  four  consecutive  white  crops,  as  the  Oats  were 
very  stout.  Were  a  tenant  of  mine  to  farm  after  this 
fashion,  I  should  certainly  remonstrate  with  him  as  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  country,  but  should  he  io 
reply  say  he  knew  a  very  clever,  intelligent,  and  scientific 
person  who  adopted  that  plan  with  great  success,  what 
could  I  say  ?   Quis. 

Acid  Beer. — The  only  remedy  I  can  recommend  is  to 
start  with  good  materials,  and  let  these  be  given  into 
the  hands  only  of  a  good  brewer  ;  no  quantity  of  hops 
or  malt  will  preserve  beer  without  this  aid.  I  have  only 
been  accustomed  to  brew  twice  a  year,  unless  our  table- 
beer  required  a  fresh  supply,  which  might  occur  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  April  and  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November,  are  the  seasons  for  this  vintage, 
when  the  barrels  are  all  filled — some  to  stand  for  years, 
others  for  successive  and  immediate  draught,  I  never 
knew  well  brewed  ale  or  beer  affected  even  by  lightning. 
I  have  known  them  sensibly  affected  by  hot  weather 
adding  to  the  consumption  of  them.  When  I  was  last 
in  my  late  grandfather's  cellar  (he  has  been  dead  50 
years)  there  was  fine  old  bottled  ale,  upon  which  old 
Bacchus  would  not  have  been  satisfied  merely  to  smile  ; 
this  was  of  the  startling  strength  of  four  gallons  from 
the  bushel  of  malt,  October  was  the  favourite  month 
in  those  days.  The  danger  of  brewing  in  warm  weather, 
and  in  summer,  is,  that  when  proper  means  are  not 
adopted  to  cool  the  wort  rapidly,  by  dividing  it  in  small 
quantities  in  shallow  coolers,  it  is  liable  to  become  what 
1  have  heard  people  denominate  "summered,"  that  is, 
it  obtains  a  peculiar  acidity  which  no  alkali  will  over- 
come. If  "  Cerevisium  "  can  be  prevailed  on  to  believe 
that  the  cause  of  the  acidity  of  his  beer  lies  witli  his 
artist,  I  could  entertain  a  hope  of  securing  him  a  good 
brewing  in  future.  For  40  years  the  plan  I  adopt  was 
practised  in  one  family,  without  a  failure  ;  by  them  it 
was  given  to  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  gave  it  me, 
after  a  full  trial  of  it ;  and  during  30  years  I  have  tested 
its  efficacy.  Perhaps  '  Cerevisium"  may  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  some  families  do  not  use  any 
fermenting  ingredient  in  their  ale  and  beer  ;  I  do,  but 
the  quantity  is  so  small  that  unless  1  superintend  the 
working  of  it  myself,  till  my  brewer  sees  the  power  of  a 
small  portion  of  yeast,  and  the  excellence  of  the  vintage, 
I  could  not  get  it  properly  done.  My  ale  is  glass 
bright  in  a  fortnight,  if  wanted  so  soon,  and  keeps  well. 
The  only  fining  admitted  into  my  barrels,  is  fine  wheaten 
flour — not  sand,  an  article  of  too  much  gravity  to  admit 
other  floating  particles  to  accompany  it  in  its  precipitate 
precipitation.  I  should  be  glad  to  undertake  the  office 
of  brewer  in  a  nobleman's  family,  and  if  at  liberty  to 
engage  my  own  subs,  should  fear  no  disappointments 
but  the  too  quick  emptying  of  the  hogsheads.     Cleanli- 


farmer,  but  much  to  their  interest  every  way,  I  trouble 
you  with  a  few  lines  on  the  subject,  I  intend  only  to 
state  "facts  and  practical  results"  which  have  passed 
under  my  own  eye  and  mauagement.  I  have  ever 
found  that  a  bit  of  land,  attached  to  a  comfortable  dry 
and  warm  cottage,  tends  more  than  anything  else  to 
and  raise  the  moral  character  of  the  family  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  even  if  steeped  in  poverty,  sick- 
ness, and  distress.  This  certainly  is  worth  an  effort  to 
accomplish,  and  I  have  found  it  far  better  to  put  a  poor 
man  in  the  way  of  earning  a  shilling  than  giving  him 
one  ;  it  is  more  prized  and  valued,  and  not  likely  to  be 
spent  in  drink,  which  is  too  often  the  fate  of  a  given 
shilling,  I  will  now  just  give  you  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment I  tried  with  a  man  about  45  years  of  age,  of 
most  depraved  habits,  so  much  so  that  he  was  shunned 
by  every  one,  and  was  considered  incorrigible,  I  un- 
dertook the  task  of  endeavouring  to  save  this  poor 
fellow  from  ruin.  Accordingly,  meeting  him  one  day,  I 
said,  "  Well,  Giles  ;  will  you  take  an  acre  of  land?" 
He  replied,  "  I  don't  know  much  about  it,  I  should 
not  like  to  lose  anything  by  it,"  1  replied,  "  Well,  take 
the  ground,  and  if  there  is  any  loss  I'll  bear  it,  and  if 
there  is  any  profit  you  shall  have  it."  It  was  thus  ar- 
ranged, and,  without  a  shilling,  the  man  commenced  his 
acre  ;  his  outgoing  expenses  being  entirely  lent  him  by 
a  friend,  according  to  the  subjoined  schedule  : 

1  acre  of  land,  free  from  tax  and  tithe  ...£2    0    0 

Advanced  for  seed  Oats,  for  half  an  acre      ...    0  12    0 

„  for  Potato  plants,  ditto        0  17     3 

,,  for  purchase  of  a  pig  0  13    0 

,,  for  ploughing  half  an  acre  for  Oats, 
and  bouting  up  half  ditto  for  Po- 
tatoes   OSS 

„  for  manure  for  Potatoes      2    8    0 

,,  for  cartage       0  18    6 

,,          for  rnonins  half  an  acre  of  Oats  ...    0    1    8 
,,  for  thresliing  ditto 0    3    6 

£8    2    0 
He  repaid  the  whole  of  these  advances  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

Two  quarters  of  Oats        £2    4    0 

105  bushels  of  Potatoes     5    5    0 

Cash 0  13    0 

£8  2  0 
All  this  was  done  without  a  single  day's  work  by  the 
man,  as  he  was  otherwise  employed  ;  his  wife  and 
children  planted  the  Potatoes  and  dug  them  up.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiries  as  to  his  profits,  his  answer  was, 
"  I  have  90  bushels  of  Potatoes  on  hand,  and  upwards 
of  a  quarter,  that  is  8  bushels,  of  head  Oats,  and  a  35 
stone  hog  in  my  sty — a  thing  I  never  had  in  my  life 
before,  I  have  Potatoes  enough  for  my  family  for 
winter,  and  for  seed  next  year."  I  observed  that  he  had 
laid  out  a  great  deal  for  manure,  and  advised  if  a  cess- 
pool, &c.,  wanted  emptying  in  the  town,  to  offer  to  do  it 
for  the  soil.  He  did  so,  and  his  children  collected  dung 
on  the  roads  ;  and  the  next  year,  instead  of  buying 
dressing,  he  sold  three  loads  to  his  neighbours,  and  re- 
duced his  expenses  from  8/.  2s.  to  4/.  13s,,  and  he  does 
not  owe  his  friend  a  shilling.  This  is  now  some  years 
since,  when  I  resided  in  the  country.  The  man  became 
an  altered  character,  much  to  the  comfort  of  his  family, 
and  also  his  employers.  I  can  give  you  many  other  in- 
stances, with  Dr,  and  Cr,  accounts,  of  the  great  blessing 
of  a  bit  of  land  to  the  labourer,  if  you  think  it  likely  to 
be  interesting  or  encouraging  to  your  readers,  Y.  Z, 
[We  have  no  doubt  they  would,] 

■         the    attention   of  the 


1 1  eland. — Although   to  rivet 
public  requires  novelty,  yet  a  constant  recurrence  to 
ness,  quick  cooling,  quick  fermentation  perfectly  carried    a  subject  which  is  progressing  in  favour  with  a  few 
on,  quickly  stopped,  dry  barrels,  good  cocks,  sweet  bungs,    energetic  spirits  must  eventually  benefit  society,  by  con- 
well  secured  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air,  will  be  !  vincing  the  most  desponding  that  truth  will  prevail,  and 


found  efficient  aids  in  a  good  cellar,  to  prevent  spoUation 
by  lightning.  There  is  more  "  barley  bree  "  spoiled 
by  excessive  fermentation  than  belongs  to  the  ageucy  of 
electricity.  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  who  had 
engaged  a  noted  brewer,  to  fill  his  cellar  ;  one  half 
hogshead  he  was  to  brew  thin  ;  to  ferment  this  we  saw 
him  take  6  quarts  of  yeast  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
after  he  had  brewed.  I  made  my  observation  to  the  host, 
who  declared  his  ignorance  of  such  matters,  but  we 
went  to  the  cellar — the  fermentation  had  not  ceased  at 
eight  dajs  from  the  brewing.  It  was  his  only  per- 
formance, for  the  product  of  5  bushels  of  malt,  and  4  lbs. 
of  hops,  was  muddy  vinegar  (alegar).    ;}; 

Cultivation  of  Flaj;  in  Ireland. — At  this  moment, 
when  a  growing  appreciation  is  experienced  in  foreign 
countries  for  our  yarns  and  linens,  and  just  before  the 
Flax-growing  season,  the  following  particulars  cannot 
fail  to  he  interesting  :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Flax  Improvement  Society,  a  gentleman  present 
remarked,  that  he  had  sold  his  crops  of  Flax  straw, 
grown  near  Carrickfergus,  pulled  and  dried,  to  a  steep- 
ing company  at  Cregagh,  getting  12/.  per  Irish  acre  for 
it,  which  paid  him  better  than  any  of  his  other  crops. 
He  had  since  been  told  by  the  purchasers,  that  they 
were  offered  8/.  for  the  seed  of  an  acre  of  this  Flax  ; 
and  he  had  himself  seen  some  of  the  fibre,  which  they 
had  steeped  and  scutched,  and  which  was  of  such  good 
quality  as  to  be  valued  by  the  spinners  at  63$,  per  cwt. 
It  was  producing  from  the  straw  at  the  rate  of  about 
80  stones  of  16  lbs.  to  the  acre,  which  would  be  28/. 
worth  of  fibre,  and,  adding  8/,  for  the  seed,  the  Irish 
acre  would  bring  36/,   T.  S. 

Allotment  System. — Having  read  several  articles  iu 
your  valuable  publication  (which  I  takeiu),  on  the  sub- 
ject of  labourers'  cottages  and  allotments  of  land,  and 
having  had  many  years  of  practical  experience  on  these 
matters,  and  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  extensive 
good  that  might  be  done  for  this  class  of  the  community, 
and  without  loss  to  the  lauded  proprietor  or  the  tenant 


produce  fruit  both  pleasing  to  the  eyes  and  valuable  to 
the  touch.  The  advance  is  slow  but  sure  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  when  carried  out  with  prudence.  Neverthe- 
less,  the  disadvantage  of  refusing  time  to  mature  the 
results  of  rural  speculations  is  apt  to  dishearten  the 
farmer,  impatient  of  delay,  when  he  sees  the  manufac- 
turer can  turn  his  capital  over  two  or  three  times  in  the 
year.  I  am  again  induced  to  trouble  you  with  a  few 
remarks,  in  consequence  of  reading  the  cheering 
accounts  contained  in  a  late  Gazette,  which  told  us  of 
tlie  settlement  of  two  farmers  in  Ireland,  whose  pros- 
pects appeared  to  be  most  satisfactory,  proving  that  hard 
working  intelligent  men  with  small  capitals  may,  in  that 
country,  obtain  a  respectable  and  comfortable  home. 
If  a  farmer  can  make  up  his  mind  to  face  boldly  the 
annoyances  of  the  first  six  months'  residence  in  Ireland 
he  will  do  well.  There  is  no  doubt  he  will  meet  with 
many  things  to  try  his  equanimity  during  that  period, 
but  probably  not  more  than  in  his  own  district,  under 
the  violent  agitation  and  discontent  occasioned  by  the 
useless  attempt  to  revive  protection.  Should  this  letter 
meet  the  eye  of  any  agriculturist  who  has  lately  esta- 
blished himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  let  me 
beg  of  him  to  publish  in  the  Gazette  a  statement  of 
his  success  or  otherwise  ;  a  true  account  from  the 
fountain  head  will  be  worth  a  dozen  communications 
from  anonymous  carrespondents,  however  persuasive 
and  well  meant,  A  few  advertisements  from  known 
Irish  landlords,  offering  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  can  command  character  and  cash,  land  at  a  reason- 
able fi'ee-trade  price,  would  be  tile  means  of  facilitating 
the  emigration  to  their  estates  of  enterprising  yeomen, 
whose  example  would  soon  be  followed  by  dozens,  who 
cannot  decide  for  themselves,  but  would  soon  tread  on 
the  heels  of  their  neighbours  when  once  established. 
The  sooner  a  thorough  understanding  is  promulgated  on 
this  point  the  better,  for  it  is  quite  certain  an  infusion  of 
English  and  Scotch  industry  is  the  principal  remedy  to 
restore  Ireland  to  its  proper  position,  as  one  of  the  most 
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productive  and  Balubrious  islands  in  the  world.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  chance  of  procuring  a  sterling  class  of 
agriculturists  will  not  be  thrown  away  by  any  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  powerful  and  influential  landlords.  Hundreds 
are  ready  and  anxious  to  emigrate  to  distant  lands,  where 
peace  and  plenty,  as  in  Ireland,  will  reward  the  active 
and  honest  farmer.  Are  some  of  our  best  men  to  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  blessings  within  their  reach, 
and  driven  to  seek  subsistence  in  the  colonies,  when 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  ready  to  bear  abundant 
crops  at  the  command  of  sturdy  sinews  and  bold  hearts  ? 
The  motto  England  appears  to  have  appropriated  to 
herself  is  certainly  not  a  wise  one,  but  from  the  events 
of  past  years  it  is  to  be  feared  she  has  been  infatuated, 
"  Acting  in  haste,  and  having  to  repent  at  leisure  ;"  her 
children  are  determined  to  follow  her  bad  example. 
The  landed  interest  must  be  satisfied  for  some  years 
with  a  moderate  per  centage  on  money  ;  the  old  calcula- 
tion of  tliese  rents  must  be  forgotten,  or  only  considered 
as  a  pleasant  dream,  till  land  is  worked  up  to  its  full 
bearing,  when  there  is  no  saying  what  may  be  pro- 
duced. Falcon. 

Digging  v.  Sul/soiling. — lu  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
of  the  23d  ult.,  page  12-1,  your  correspondent  "  Verax  " 
says  by  way  of  explanation,  *'  the  principal  intention  of 
my  former  coinmunication  was  to  show  what  can  be 
done  by  good  cultivation,  in  contrast  to  the  generally 
adopted  mode  of  the  country."  With  so  laudable  a 
motive  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  inform  himself  a  little  better  before  broaching  his 
theories  in  the  columns  of  the  Agricullural  Gazette. 
Had  he  taken  the  precaution  in  his  contrast  of  adopt- 
ing statute  measure  instead  of  customary  (an  error  very 
common,  and  which  I  consider  cannot  be  too  much 
deprecated),  he  might  have  saved  himself  from  the 
odium  which  justly  attaches  to  such  want  of  common 
prudence,  and  have  prevented  the  liability  of  misleading 
the  credulous  and  uninitiated.  By  consulting  the  beat 
dictionaries  extant, "  Verax  "  will  find  that  (in  addition  to 
its  being  the^recognised  statute  measure),  it  is  by  them 
laid  down,  that  I65  feet,  or  5J-  yards,  multiplied  by 
itself,  is  a  rod  of  land,  and  the  same  authority  will  tell 
him  thiit  40  of  such  rods  is  a  rood  or  quarter  of  .an  acre 
of  land.  "  Verax  "  wishes  to  know  my  estimate  for  bub- 
soiling  an  acre  by  horse  power,  which  I  consider  would 
amount  to  \l.  13s  ,  putting  every  item  at  full  price, 
exclusive  of  wear  and  tear  of  harness  and  ploughs,  and 
which  I  should  consider  but  little  inferior  to  the 
forking,  with  a  balance  in  my  favour  of  11.  12s.  id.,  as 
compared  with  the  calculations  of  "  Verax."  A  Suffolk 
Farmer. 


EOT.IL  AGRICDLTDEAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
,  in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  6th  March. 
Present,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  trus- 
tee, in  the  chair  ;  Lord  Camoys,  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  R.  Price, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  Biirker,  Mr.  C.  Barnett,  Mr.  S. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bo-:anquet,  Mr.  Bi-.amston,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Brandreth,  Mr.  F.  Burke,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Gar- 
rett, Mr.  B.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Grantham,  Mr.  Hamond,  Mr. 
r.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  Mr.  Lawes,  Mr. 
N.  Malcolm,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  Mihvard,  Mr.  Pusey, 
M.P.,  Professor  Sewell,  Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  Shaw 
of  London,  Mr.  V.  Shelley,  Jlr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Stansfield,  M.P.,  Mr.  Turner  of  Barton,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Turner,  Professor  Way,  and  Mr.  J.  Webb. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 

Baxendale,  Joseph,  "VVoodside,  Whetstone,  Middlesex. 
Gurney,  Rev.  Wm.  Walter,  Roborough,  Torrington,  Devon. 
Bletchley,  John,  Bachover,  Thornbary,  Gloucester. 
Heysett,  L.  R.,  Boracott'House,  Iligli  Hampton,  Crediton, 
Edwards,  Joseph,  Hutton,  Somersetshire. 
Braddon,  WilUaui,  Blackland,  Pljmpton  St.  Mary,  Devon. 
Wilson,  Joshua,  Isliaj^ton,  Jliddlesex. 
Spraffge,  Francis,  Torquay,  Devonshire. 
Tolcher,  Edward,  Ridgenay,  PJjmpton,  Devon. 
Ormerod,  Henry  Mere,  85,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 
Brydges,  Thomas,  Marwood  House,  Barnstaple,  Devon. 

The  names  of  17  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances.— Colonel  Challoner,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the  monthly 
report  on  the  accounts  of  the  Society  ;  from  which  it 
appeared,  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  just  ended, 
the  current  cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  the  hankers 
was  2634/.  (including  the  subscription  of  1260/.  from 
Exeter).  The  chairman  also  reported  the  investment 
of  124  7/.  in  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  public  funds, 
as  ordered  by  the  Council  at  their  last  monthly  meeting ; 
and  laid  on  the  table  the  bank  receipt  for  such  pur- 
chase. 

Essays  and  Reports.— Mr.  Pusev,  M.P.,  Chairman 
of  the  Journal  Committee,  reported  to  the  Council  the 
receipt  of  C4  Essays  and  Report,  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  of  the  Society  in  that  department,  for  the  current 
year.  The  Council  referred  these  essays  to  the  Journal 
Committee,  with  a  request  that  they  would  take,  as 
usual,  the  requisite  steps  for  their  examination  by 
respective  classes  of  Judges,  and  the  adjudication  of 
ihe  prizes. 

CouNTHY  Meeting.— The  Duke  of  Richmond,  as 
'MiJhairman  of  the  Charter  and  Bye-law  Committee,  in 
reference  to  the  Society's  Country  Meeting  in  1851, 
laid  before  tl-.e  Council  the  Report  of  that  Committee, 
which  was  atiopted  by  the  Council.  His  Grace  then 
favoured  the  Council  with  various  suggestions,  founded 
on  an  extensive  enquiry  he  had  made  of  the  law-ofiicers 


of  the  Crown,  and  other  high  legal  authorities  of  the 
kingdom,  connected  with  the  measures  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  Council  to  take,  in  consequence  of  the 
resolutions  passed  at  their  special  meeting,  on  the  20th 
ult.  The  Council  thanked  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for 
the  favour  of  these  suggestions,  which  they  ordered  to 
be  recorded  in  their  minute-book  for  adoption  when  the 
proper  time  for  their  application  should  arrive. — Mr. 
Raymond  Barker  and  Mr.  Miles,  MP.,  renewed  the 
notice  they  had  given  on  the  20th  u!t.,  for  a  motion  at 
the  Monthly  Council  in  April,  to  rescind  the  resolution 
of  3d  May,  1847,  and  substitute  an  amended  resolution 
in  its  place. — Mr.  Grantham  gave  notice  that  at  the 
proper  time  he  should  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
Council  a  strong  presumptive  case  in  favour  of  Lewes  as 
the  place  of  one  of  the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

Chemical  Lectures The   Report  of  the  Chemical 

Committee  having  been  read,  the  Council  accepted, 
with  their  best  thanks.  Prof.  Way's  offer  to  deliver  a 
Lecture  before  the  Members,  in  the  Council-room  of 
the  Society,  at  12  o'clock,  on  every  third  Wednesday  of 
the  month  during  the  current  session  of  the  Society, 
namely,  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June,  and 
July  ;  the  next  lecture  to  be  delivered  on  the  20th  inst., 
•'  On  the  subject  of  a  newly  observed  Property  of  Soils, 
affecting  the  use  of  Manures,  Irrigation,  &c." 

Guano  Adulteration. — The  Council  referred  to  the 
Chemical  Committee  the  recommendation  of  the  Weekly 
Council  of  the  13tli  ult.,  that  Mr.  Hunt's  statement  of 
the  extensive  adulteration  of  guano  at  present  taking 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis,  should  be 
taken  into  special  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption,  if  possible,  of  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

Irrigation On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs, 

seconded  by  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  the  Council  resolved  : 
"  That  an  opportunity  be  taken,  at  the  Exeter  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  July  next,  to  obtain  information  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Irrigation  and  Catch- 
meadows  ;  and  that  arrangements  be  made  accordingly," 
referring  to  their  General  Exeter  Committee  the  steps 
to  be  taken  for  efi'ectively  carrying  out  the  details  of 
the  proposed  measure.  This  subject  led  to  an  interest- 
ing discussion  on  the  subject  of  irrigation,  and  to  a 
communication  of  facts  connected  with  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  its  application  in  localities  where  it 
had  been  adopted,  and  with  the  want  of  it  experienced 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  into  which  it  had  not  yet 
been  extensively  introduced. — Mr.  Bennett  gave  a  most 
favourable  statement  of  the  appearance  of  Grass  crops 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  during  a  recent  journey 
he  had  made  through  those  counties,  and  in  envying 
their  rich  growth,  he  stroniJly  felt  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  the  transfer  to  his  own  county  (that  of 
Bedford)  of  a  similar  beneficial  system  of  early,  vigor- 
ous, and  repeated  growth  of  such  crops. — Mr.  Shelley 
had,  last  autumn,  in  Sussex,  laid  down  60  acres  under 
irrigation,  and  the  effect  was  most  striking. — Mr.  Slaney 
regretted  that  the  system  had  not  yet  extended  to 
Shropshire.  An  obstacle  still  existed  to  its  adoption, 
arising  from  the  refusal  of  intervening  occupiers  to  join 
in  carrying  it  out.  This  had  lung  been  provided  for  in 
Lombardy,  and  he  hoped  it  would  soon  be  so  also  in  this 
country. — Mr.  Turner,  of  Barton,  gave  an  interesting 
statement  of  the  nature  of  his  own  operations  connected 
with  irrigation  in  Devonshire  and  of  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages.— Col.  Challoner  thought  that  as  a  new  im- 
plement in  the  show-yard  lost  half  its  value  when  left 
unexplained  by  its  inventor,  so  would  these  water- 
meadows  in  Devonshire,  when  seen  by  the  members  of 
the  Society,  unless  the  proprietor  made  arrangements 
for  the  details  of  their  construction  and  operation  being 
explained  by  their  bailiff's,  or  other  persons  whom  they 
would  kindly  direct  to  be  in  attendance. — Sir  Thomas 
Acland  and  Mr.  Turner  expressed  their  entire  wil- 
lingness to  afford  every  explanation  in  their  power 
on  this  subject,  and  they  each  gave  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  their 
respective  establishments. — Mr.  Pusey  thought  that  the 
Society  on  this  occasion  might,  with  very  great  advan- 
tage, imitate  the  Archaaological  and  British  Associa- 
tions, by  paying  personal  visits  in  a  body  to  the  various 
objects  of  attraction  to  farmers  in  Devonshire,  especially 
to  an  inspection  of  their  system  of  irrigation. — Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs  alluded  to  the  excellent  Paper  on  this 
subject,  by  Mr.  Pusey  himself,  in  the  last  Number  of 
the  Journal,  which  led  strangers  to  the  system  to  feel  a 
strong  desire  to  witness  the  reality.  —  Sir  Thomas 
Acland  could  only  express,  on  the  part  of  the  Devon- 
shire fanners, his  thanks  to  Mr.  Pusey  for  that  interesting 
statement,  which  brought  into  so  prominent  a  notice 
this  great  feature  of  their  agricultural  operations. 

Filling  in  Drains. —  The  Council  accepted,  with 
their  best  thanks,  the  liberal  offer  of  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P., 
to  renew  this  year  his  prize  of  10/.  for  the  best  Plough 
to  fill-in  the  soil  cast  out  of  drains,  with  not  more  than 
four  horses  (two  and  two  abreast)  ;  to  be  awarded  at 
the  Exeter  meeting  ;  referring  the  details  and  condi- 
tions of  the  prize  to  the  Implement  Committee. 

Draining. — Mr.  Bullock  Webster  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Council,  expressing  his  intention  of  justifying  the 
statements  he  had  made  in  his  paper  published  in  the 
Journal,  and  of  correcting  the  misconceptions  into 
which  some  parties  had  fallen  who  had  called  that 
paper  in  question. 

South-Devon  Cattle Mr.   Phillips,  of   Broon- 

borough,  appeared  before  the  Council,  on  the  part  of  the 
Breeders  of  the  South- Hams  Cattle,  and  learned  from 
the  Council  the  conditions  under  which  prizes  for  that 
class  of  stock  could  be  offered  at  the  Exeter  meeting. 


Miscellaneous. 

Proportion  of  Live  and  Dead  Weight  in  Sheep.- 


Weighed  alive 

Skin 

Fat   

Head  and  pluck 

Entrails  

Blood    

Four  quarters 


Waste  ;  viz.  urine 
and  evaporation 

Bones,  clean  

Fat,  with  the  kid. 
neys  in 

Kidneys  


Proportion    of  live 
and  dead  weight. 


South- 
down 
Sheep. 


lbs.    oz. 

155    0 


53 


tOgiveslli 


Leicester 
Sheep. 


lbs.    oz. 
152    0 


20 
11 

9 
11 

6 
03 


Worcester 
Sheep. 


lbs. 
101 


12 
12 
15 


20  gives  12 1 30  gives  11 


Wiltshire 
Sheep. 


Ihs. 
175 


0 


;0  gives  11 
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Formula  for  malcing  the  boiled  butler  (beurre  cuit) 
of  Vallais  and  Fiedmont. — "  Into  a  clean  copper  pan 
(better,  no  doubt,  tinned)  put  any  quantity  of  butter, 
say  from  20  to  40  pounds,  and  place  it  over  a  very 
gentle  fire,  so  that  it  may  melt  slowly  ;  and  let  the  heat 
be  so  graduated,  that  the  melted  mass  does  not  come  to 
the  boil  in  less  than  about  two  hours.  During  all  this 
time  the  butter  must  be  frequently  stirred,  say  once  in 
five  or  ten  minutes,  so  that  the  whole  mass  may  be 
thoroughly  intermixed,  and  the  top  .and  bottom  change 
places  from  time  to  time.  When  the  melted  mass  boils, 
the  fire  is  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  keep  the  butter  at  a 
gentle  boil  for  about  two  hours  more,  the  stirring  being 
still  continued,  but  not  necessarily  so  frequently  as 
before.  The  vessel  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  set  aside  to  cool  and  settle,  still  gradually  ; 
this  process  of  cooling  being  supposed  also  to  require 
about  two  hours.  The  melted  m.ass  is  then,  while  still 
quite  liquid,  to  be  carefully  poured  into  the  crock  or  jar 
in  which  it  is  to  be  kept.  In  the  process  of  cooling, 
there  is  deposited  a  whitish  chee.-y  sediment  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  butter,  which  is  to  be  carefully 
prevented  from  intermixture  with  the  preserved  butter." 
From  a  Fhi/Hcicut^s  Holidag,  by  John  Forbes,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  1849.  Murray  ;  page  494.  In  the  next  page 
he  states  that  some  add  a  little  salt  in  the  boiling. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

MARCH. 

BEDFonnsHiHE  Farm,  March  i. — The  late  favourable  weather 
has  allowed  the  various  operations  of  the  field  to  go  on  satis- 
factorily. The  principal  employment  of  the  horses  has  been 
ploughing  and  preparing  tlie  land  for  Beans,  Barley,  Oats, 
tkc.  Bean  and  Pea  planting  and  the  sowing  of  spring  Wheat 
is  now  generally  concluded.  Barley  and  Oat  sowing  h-as  com- 
menced. The  horse  labour  on  this  farm  will  for  some  time 
prospectively  be  connected  with  the  souing  of  corn  and  seeds, 
liarrowiog  Wheat,  hoeing  winter  Beans,  ploughing  the  Turnip 
fallows,  tfcc,  all  of  which  operations  can  only  be  carried  on 
perfectly  during  line  weather.  Ploughing  ia  wet  weather  or 
moving  saturated  land  does  harm  .generally,  and  instead  of 
forwarding  horse  labour  retards  it  in  the  end,  and  does  injury 
to  the  succeeding  crop.  During  wet  weather  our  horses  will  be 
employed  in  carting  dung  and  other  manures,  harrowing  and 
rolli[ig  Grass  land,  and  all  such  operations  as  ciin  be  done,  to 
allow  the  horses,  in  full  force,  to  get  upon  the  land  when  fine. 
The  following  mixtures  of  Grass  seeds  hive  been  found  to 
answer  very  well  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils,  sown  with  either 
Barley,  Oats,  or  Wheat:  12  lbs.  of  Red  Clover  and  8  lbs.  of  Tre- 
foil per  acre  for  mowing  or  feeding  off  one  year.  For  mowing  or 
feeding  for  one,  two,  or  more  years  :  8  lbs.  of  white  Clover, 
2  lbs.  of  Trefoil,  2  lbs.  of  Cow-grass,  and  6  pecks  of  Perennial 
Rye-grass  seed  per  acre.  If  early  keep  be  required,  Italian 
Rye-grass  should  be  substituted  for  the  Perennial.  We  have 
seen  Italian  Rye-grass,  sown  last  April,  already  forwarti 
enough  for  feeding  off  with  sheep.  A  top-dressing  of  from  50 
to  80  bushels  of  wtjod  or  coal  ashes  does  much  gooti  on  seeds  in 
all  ordinary  seasotis.  Soot  and  salt,  applied  as  a  top-dressing 
to  green  crops  and  corn,  has  a  very  fertilising  effect,  and  is,  we 
think,  more  certain  in  its  result  than  guano  or  any  of  the  very 
volatile  *'  artificials,"  which  lose  so  fast  by  exposure  to  drying 
winds  or  a  warm  temperature.  About  30  bushels  of  soot  and 
5  of  salt  per  acre  is  sufficient  in  most  cases.  The  soot  and  salt 
should  be  well  mi.xed  and  frequently  turned  for  some  weeks,  or- 
even  months,  before  application.  We  transplanted  Wheat  last 
week  to  fill  up  some  blanks  caused  by  wireworm,  &,c.  In 
former  seasons  the  transplanted  Wheat  invariably  succeeded, 
when  seed  in  other  instances  failed,  from  the  depredations  of 
birds  and  other  vermin.  The  young  Wheats  in  this  quarter 
are  generally  looking  well ;  so  are  winter  Beans  and  Tares, 
Turnips  are  likely  to  be  scarce  ;  hut  Mangold  Wurzel  growers 
have  still  a  good  stock  of  roofs  betide  thtm.  Potato  planting 
has  again  commenced  with  almost  undiminished  ardour,  al- 
though the  speculation  is  most  uncertain,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  B.  V. 

LiMMEBMDiE  Sheep  Fakm,  ifarcli  1.— After  six  weeks'  genuine 
winter  weather,  characterised  by  severe  frosts,  heavy  falls  of 
snow,  hurricanes  of  wind,  and  a  temperature  varying  daily, 
the  thermometer  at  one  time  as  low  as  16*,  and  in  the  course 
of  18  hours  up  to  40°,  we  have  had  for  the  last  fortnight  what 
we  would  have  been  incliued  to  call  "spring,"  had  it  not  come 
on  so  suddenly,  and  so  much  earlier  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  these  elevated  parts.  Still  the  change  is  most  acceptable 
in  the  mean  time— the  snow  is  all  gone,  and  the  surface  of 
the  ground  well  tlried,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  thero- 
is  any  spring  on  the  Grass.  There  is  one  plant,  however— 
Harestail-cotton-grass— which  though  delighting  in  a  wet  peaty 
soil  on  the  bleakest  parts  of  the  hills,  and  to  one  ignorant  of 
its  value  as  a  pasture  Grass,  of  a  very  unpalatable  appearance, 
is  yet  by  far  the  earliest  plant  we  have,  and  highly  prized  by 
the  sheep  during  the  spring  months.  This  (provincially  desig- 
nated "Moss")  is  now  nearly  in  perfection.  The  sheep  are. 
most  of  the  day  in  search  of  it,  and  its  nutritious  qualities  aro- 
abundantly  evident  in  the  improved  condition  of  those  oit 
whose  ground  it  grows  profusely.  A  lot  of  ewes,  intended  for 
sale  before  lambing,  are  now  receiving  Turnips.  They  ar& 
netted  on  during  one-half  of  the  day,  and  then  let  off  to  a  piece 
of  heather.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  Cheviot  shearling 
ewes  will  be  put  beside  them ;  and  afterwards,  most  of  the 
older  ewes  of  that  breed  will  get  a  few  daily  for  about  three 
weeks  before  they  begin  to  lamb,  The  black- faces,  being  much 
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hardier,  will  not  get  any  ;  besides,  we  have  found  that  a  month 
-or  six  weeks'  Turnips,  though  only  for  one  season  dunngthe 
four  or  five  years  they  remain  on  the  farm,  is  quite  sufficient 
prematurely  to  destroy  the  teeth  of  a  large  number.  Why  this 
should  happen  with  this  breed,  more  than  with  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we  cannot  explain  ;  but  such  is 
the  case.  Most  of  the  Turnips  were  earthed  up  before  the 
severe  frost  set  in,  the  benefit  of  which  is  now  very  apparent. 
*A.mong  those  so  treated  there  is  scarcely  a  damaged  root,  while 
of  those  left  in  their  ordinary  condition  many  are  completely 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  very  soft  in  their  texture.  Our  plough- 
ing is  as  far  advanced  as  we  can  get  at  present.  We  have 
sowu  a  few  Peas  and  Oats,  the  latter  more  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, the  land  being  in  beautiful  condition,  than  because  we 
consider  the  proper  season.  In  another  week,  however,  should 
the  weather  continue  fine,  we  will  begin  in  good  earnest.  The 
temperature  during  the  month  of  February  has  been  35°,  40®, 
and  36*^  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening  respectively.  A  Lam- 
mermulr  Fanner. 

Sussex  Farm,  March  4.— For  the  most  part  of  this  week  our 
teams  will  be  engaged  harrowing  and  drillinj::  in  the  remainder 
of  the  Beans,  Peas,  and  Tares,  and  plouj^hing  for  tbe  Barley 
and  Oat  crops  ;  ploughing  the  Potato  land,  and  drilling  up  the 
same  with  the  swing  plough.  We  make  our  Potato  drills  from 
27  to  2S  inches  from  row  to  row,  and  from  plant  to  plant  12 
inches.  AVe  have  dunged  part  on  the  fiat,  and  ploughed  in  the 
dung  ;  on  the  other  part  we  shall  put  the  dung  in  the  drills, 
and  plant  the  Potatoes  on  the  top  of  the  dung,  then  cover  up 
with  the  plough.  The  farmers  and  cottagers  here,  for  the 
most  part,  put  the  dung  upon  the  top  of  the  Potatoes.  Men 
are  engaged  threshing  Oats,  Beans,  and  Wheat,  emptying  the 
liquid  manure  tank  on  to  the  meadows,  digging  Hops,  sorting 
Hop-poles,  draining,  ditching,  &c.  J.B, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Cottage  Chimneys  :  Anon.  Ground  floor,  IS  inches  from  front 
to  back  ;  from  30  to  36  inches  high,  sufficient  for  the  fire-place. 
Upper  etory,  depth  somewhat  less,  height  not  more  than  2i 
inches,  20  may  be  better. 

Disease  in  Lambs  :  Aliquis.  The  disease  appears  to  be  palsy. 
You  are  right  in  adopting  external  warmth,  which  may  be 
assisted  by  the  following :  Gentian  and  ginger,  of  each, 
1  scruple  ;  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  1  do.,  to  be  given  in  warm 
water  or  gruel.  The  secretions,  if  amiss,  of  course  must  be 
regulated  by  suitable  means.  W.  G.  S. 

Lame  Pig  :  Constant  Reader.  The  disease  is  probably  rheu- 
matism. Keep  him  warm  and  dry,  and  make  him  into  bacon 
as  fast  as  you  can.   W.  C.  S, 

Mangold  Wdrzel  :  J  W,  The  scheme  of  sowing  Rape,  sheep- 
ing  and  then  fallowing  it,  is  good  ;  but  we  would  not  repeat 
the  Mangold.  Cabbages  would  pay  as  well,  are  as  well 
suited  to  a  clay  soil,  and  are  better  as  a  cbaoge. 

Shoolder  Lameness  :  B  A,  Clericus.  If  the  lameness  is  really 
in  the  shoulder,  bleeding  in  the  arm  and  blistering  the 
shoulder  will  be  the  best  remedy,  followed  by  sufficient  rest. 
If,  however,  the  pony  puts  his  foot  forwards  in  the 
stable,  and  does  not  rest  upon  it,  the  lameness  is  not  in  the 
shoulder,  but  the  foot.  W.  0.  S. 


GOVENT  GARDEN,  Maech  9. 
'  Yegetables  are  plentiful,  but  many  kinds  of  Fruit  are  still 
•scarce.  Hothouse  gGrapes,  excepting  the  B  ixrbarossa,  are 
over,  and  Pine-apples  are  anything  but  plentiful,  a '  are 
also  Pears  and  Apples.  Walnuts,  and  Chestnuts  are  abundant, 
more  especially  the  latter,  and  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  suf 
ficient  for  the  demand.  Amongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  and 
Carrots  are  good,  and  there  is  some  fioe  Cornwall  Broccoli  in 
the  market.  Potatoes  are  unaltered  sines  our  last  account; 
foreign  ones  fetch  from  50s.  to  SOs,  a  ton.  Lettuces  and  other 
saladinr;  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  asd  so  are  Mushrooms. 
French  Beans,  Asparagus,  SeaUale,  and  Rhubarb  may  be  ob- 
tained at  about  last  week's  prices.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of 
Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Bignoaia  venusta,  Primulas,  CameDias, 
Cinerarias,  Christmas  Roses,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
JEpacrises,  Acacias,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS, 


?ine.apples,  per  lb.,  Gs  to  9s 
Grapes,  Portugal,  p.  lb.,9dtols 
Pears,  per  doz.,  6s  to  10s 
Apples, kitchen,p.  bsh,,  4s  to  6s 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 

—  per  100,  63  to  123 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  5s  to  12s  ' 
-VEGETABLES. 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6a 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  ]  00,  la  6d  to  2a 

—  p.  bush.,  IGs  to  24:8 
Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  22s 

—  Brazil,  p.  bsh..  12s  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  65s  to  75s  p.  100  lbs 


French  B'eans,  per  100,  3s  to  5. 
Seakale,  per-punoet,  Is  to  23 
Asparagus,  p.  bund..  Is  6d  to  Gs 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  60  tu  1& 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  6d  to  9ii 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  4s 
Broecoli,p.doz.bundl.,  8^  to  123 
Greens,  per  doz.,  23  to  3s 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.  sieve. 

Is  Cd  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve.  Is  to  2  s 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  120s 

—  per  cwt.,  3s  to  7s 

—  perbush.,  2s6d  to  3s  Gd 
Tumips,  p,doz.bun.,lsGdto2sGd 
Red  Bueti  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdi.,  la  to  43 
Cucumbers,  each,  3s  to  5s 
Leeka,  per  bunch.  Id  to  l^d 
Celei*y,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is  3d 


Carrots,  per  bun.,  4d  to  6ii 
Spinach  p.  sieve.  23  to  33 
Onions,  p.  bushel,  2s  to  3s  Gd 
— ■-  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  is 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4ii  to   8d 
Lettuce,  C:ib.,  p.sc.,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score,  IsGdto  4s 
Mushrooms,  p,  pot.,  9d  to  Is  3d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bun.,  6d  to9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  pei'  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,,  23  to  3s 
—    lioots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  pel- bunch,  2d 
i  Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  9d  to  1b 
Corn  Salad, p,  hf,  sieve,  Od  to  Is 


POTATOES.— SoDTHWAUK,  March  4. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  arrivals  during  tho  last  week 
have  been  very  considerable,  particularly  from  the  Continent, 
which  is  larger  than  it  ever  has  been  in  one  week  since  the 
importation  has  been  free  ;  this,  with  the  very  mild  weather, 
has  caused  trade  to  be  very  heavy,  and  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion is  submitted  to  with  every  description  of  Potato  at  the 
waterside.  Tbo  foUowinvT  are  this  day's  quotations  : — York- 
shire Regents,  SOs.  to  llOs.  per  ton  ;  Wisbeach  do.,  GOs.  to 
303.  ;  Scotch  do.,  603.*to75s, ;  Scotch  cups,  60s.  to  708.  ;  French 
whites,  60s.  to  70s.;  Belgian  do.,  60s.  to  65s. ;  Rhenish  do.,  50s. 
to  GOs. 

HOPS.— Fkidat,  March  8. 
Messr.'i.  Pattenden    and    Smith  report  that  the  trade  is 
very  heavy,  and  what  liltla  demand  we  have  is  for  1347  and  j 
fine  yearlings 


Mid.      and      East 

lilents  ...  p.  cwt.  IGOs  to 240a 
Wealdof  Kents  ...  140  —160 
Sussex 115   -135 


Farnhams,  p.  cwt.  — *;—  — s 
Yearling  Kents  ...  45  —  60 
Yearling  Sussex...  42  —  70 
Old  Hops      20   —   60 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusaes. 
Smitbfield,  March  7, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    GOs  to  70g     Clover      

Inferior  ditto 50        63       New  Clover    ... 

i>owpn     50        GO       Straw      

New  Hay       —        

The  trade  very  slow. 

Cdmberland  Market,  March  7. 

prime  Meadow  Hay    659to72s  i  Inferior 

Inferio."  ditto EO        tO      New  Clover    ... 

NcM'Hay        —        _    |  Straw      


...     24        27 
J.  CooPEa. 
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SMITHFISLD,  Monday,  March  4. 
The  number  of  Beasts  being  much  smaller  than  on  Monday 
last,  a  little  more  money  is  obtained  in  a  few  instances,  but 
generally  the  trade  is  dull ;  however,  a  fair  clearance  is  effected. 
The  supply  of  Sheep  is  about  an  average  ;  the  demand  is  small, 
consequently  trade  is  dull,  and  our  top  quotations  are  with 
difficulty  realised.  We  are  but  moderately  supplied  with  good 
Calves  ;  they  are,  In  consequence,  dearer.  From  Holland  and 
Germany  we  have  503  Beasts,  300  Sheep,  and  00  Calves  ;  from 
France.  170  Sheep ;  from  Scotland,  300  Beasts ;  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  2000  ;   and  300  from  the  midland  counties. 


Perat.  ofSlbs.— 8 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds      ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn 


d 

6  to  3 
4  —  3 
8  —  3 


-4     4 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs. — s    d     b    d 
Best  Long-woola  .3    8  to  3  10 

Ditto  Shorn        

Ewes  &  2d  quality  2  10  —  3    4 

Ditto  Shorn       

Lamba         —    ... 

Calves 3    4  —  4    6 

Pigs       3    4  —  4     4 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds       ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn 


6  to  3 
4  —  3 

8  —  3 


0—4     4 


Best  Long-wools  .3    S  to  3  10 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  2  10  —  3    4 

Ditto  Shorn        

Lambs , 

Calves 3    4—4     4 

Pigs       3    4  —  4    4 


Red  ... 
Red  ... 


Red  . 


Beasts,  911 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  3930 ;  Calves,  212  ;  Pigs,  215. 
MARK  LANE^ 
Monday,  March  4. —  The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Suffolk  this  morning  was  small,  and  sold  at  the 
prices  of  this  day  se*anight,  excepting  [the  Kent,  which  is 
written  Is.  per  qr.  lower.  There  appeared  to  be  a  slightly  in- 
creased inquix'y  for  foreign,  but  buyers  being  only  inclined  to 
purchase  on  reduced  terms,  the  business  transacted  was 
lioiited  and  quite  in  retail. — We  make  no  alteration  in  our 
quotations  of  Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas. — Oats  are  rather  more 
in  demand,  but  not  dearer,— The  top  price  of  Flour  is  2s.  per 
sack  lower,  and  settled  at  38s, 

British  per  impeuial  Qdartle. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &.  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —        tine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White 

—  Foreiijn    

Barley.grind,  &  distil.,  19s  to22s...Chev. 

—  Foreign Grinding  anddistilUng 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish    Potato 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew 

Rye 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan  .,  ...213  to  23s Tick 

—  Pigeon 25s  — 28s. ..Winds 

—  Foreign  Small 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple  24s  to  26s Grey 

Maize   White 

Floui",  laest  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk ditto 

—  Foreign   per  barrel 


41—43 
42—44 
48-5U 

35—54 
24-27 
13—21 
15—19 

18—22 
17—20 
16—20 
20-24 
5l.~~Gl 
24—26 
22— 2S 
24— 3fi 
23—25 
22—23 
22—25 
34-33 
7— S4 
22—24 


Malting 
Malting 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

Yellow... 

Norfolk 
Per  sack 


36-38 
38—40 


22—24 
22 24 

16—18 
15—18 
13—17 
20—23 

24—26 
25—28 
21—22 
24—26 
21—28 
24—26 

27—34 
30-33 


Areivals  in  tue  Port  of  London  last  week. 


Flour,20120oks 
—  60  bis 

English    

Irish      

Foreign 


Peas, 
Qrs. 
561 


]10 


Wheat,  I  Barley,  i  Malt     Oats.     Beans. 
Qrs.  Qrs,        Qrs       Qrs.        Qrs. 

2717  6016      14286      5125  777 

5674     I     1152     I     —  112        2997 

Friday,  March  8. — The  supplies  of  all  grain  during  the 
week  have  been  small.  To-day's  market  was  badly  attended, 
and  in  the  little  business  transacted  in  Wheat,  Monday's 
prices  were  barely  supported.— Spring  corn  of  all  descriptions 
continues  a  dull  sale,  but  we  observe  no  alteration  in  its 
value. — The  corn  trade  continues  in  tbe  same  depressed  state 
which  has  characterised  it  lately.  I'ud  the  value  of  Wheat  in 
many  of  the  leidiug  markets  of  the  kingdom  has  declined  Is. 
to  2s.  per  qr.  during  the  past  week.  Spring  corn  has  also  been 
very  dull,  and  prices  the  turn  lov.'er.  Tbe  sale  of  Flour  is  still 
much  interfered  wi'-h  bj  importations  froin  France,  aud  it  is 
Is.  to  2s.  per  sack  cheaper.  From  a  statement  lately  published 
it  appears  that  our  chief  supplies  of  Wheat  last  year  were  de- 
rived as  ibliows 


France.. 
Prussia 
United  States 
Russia . 


Qrs.— 742,023 
...  618,735 
...  617,131 
...     600,375 


Haiise  Towns  and  ad- 
jacent Ports       Qrs.— 493,983 

Belgium  366,098 

Holland  303,482 


And  further,  that  the  average  price  tor  the  last  10  years  was- 
France  Per  qr.— 51s.  2d.  |  Belgium    ...     Per  qr,-r-52s.  2d. 


Amsterdam 


English 

Irish    .. 

Foreign 

Imperial 

Averages. 

Jan.    2G 

2  

9 ,. 

—  16 

—  23 

March  2 


"Wheat, 
Qrs. 
1720 

2250 
Wheat. 


50    5     I  Hamburgh 
Aa,iiiVALS  this  week. 


Feb. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


40;; 
39 


Id 
4 
6 

37  9 
37  11 
33    6 


38     8 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
4740 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
G690 
1600 
410 


25s  9c 
25  4 
24  7 
23  10 
23  7 
23     9 


24    6 


Oats. 

Eye. 

Beans. 

ISslOd 

•21s  id 

iSs  Id 

i5    3 

23  10 

25    6 

15     3 

28     1 

25    3 

15    4 

20    7 

21  11 

IS    6 

20  11 

21    8 

11  11 

21  11 

24    i 

15    i 
I    0 

.'1     9 

25    1 

1     0 

1       0 

5180  sacks 


Peas. 


285  5d 
27    0 
26    4 
26  10 
26     0 

25  11 

26  9 
1     0 


reigii    uritiii  iu  luioiu         xuiw 

Prices.    Jan.  26.!  Feb.  2.     Feb.  9.    Feb.16.  Feb  23.  Mar.  2. 


40o' 


Id- 

39     4 

38    6 

35    6 

37  11  I  ...    r 

37     9  ...  ...  ...    I 1 

SEEDS.— March  4. 

Canary,  per  qr 70s  to  74s 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  33 
Hempaeed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt.... —       — 

—  —  foreign,do. —       — 

—  white,  do.    ...    —       — 

—  —  foreigUjdo.—      — 


Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...16s — 3ls 
Mustard,  wbite,p.bush.    — 

■ —    brovm,  do — 

Rape,  per  last  2SI.—2U. 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.lOOO...  91.  3s 

—  —  fureign.p.ton  51. 153 

—  Rape,  tbreign,  do.  4.1.    5s 
Tares,  per  bush....  4s6d— 5s  Gd 


Old  Clover 


78 


8i 


JOSDDA     BAKEB. 


Liverpool,  Tuesday,  March  5. — Thei-o  was  a  better  attend- 
ance at  this  morning's  market,  and  business  was  on  a  moderate 
Rcale,  at  a  decline  on  the  rates  of  hist  week  of  2d,  to  3d.  per 
bush,  on  Whr.aJ,  Is.  per  sack  on  Flour,  1ft,  per  qr.  on  Barley, 
Gd.  per  qr,  on  UcauB  and  Peas,  and  Is,  per  qr.on  Indian  Corn. 


Beasts,  3352;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  19,300;  Calves,  106;  Pigs,  192. 
Friday,  March  8. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  to-day  is  good,  both  as  regards  num- 
bers and  quality,  and  the  demand  is  very  limited.  Our  quota- 
tions are  the  same  as  on  Monday,  but  they  are  not  so 
currently  obtained.  We  have  an  average  number  of  Sheep; 
trade  is  very  dull,  and  late  rales  are  with  muuh  difficulty  maio- 
taioed.  We  have  several  Lambs  on  offer;  the  season  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  have  set  io,  the  consumption  is,  in  consequence, 
very  small ;  a  choice  one  makes  about  6s.  per  8  lbs.  Trade  is 
very  dull  for  Calves,  and  late  prices  are  scarcely  maintained. 
From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  76  Beasts,  170  Sheep, 
and  109  Calves  ;  from  France,  120  Sheep  ;  from  Scotland, 
350  Beasts:  and  123  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


XT  ARTLEY'S  PATENT  RUUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 

J--L    In  submitting  our  list  of  prices,  we  would  beg  to  direct  • 

attention  to  the  Leading  Article  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 

Saturday,  Dec.  8,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Patent  Rough  Plate," 

Some  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 

I  turing  this  description  of  Glass,  the  quaUty  is  greatly  improved, 

j  and  we  now  supply  it  perfectly  flat,  and,  by  an  arrangement 

I  with  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co.,  preciselv  at  theii*  prices.    Cat 

to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by    6      and  under    10  by  S       at  4ic!.  per  foot. 
10  by    8  ,,  14  by  10      at  5>;,         „ 

1*  by  10  it  li  foot       at  5?,d.      „ 

lifoot  ,,  3  feet         at  Gi^. 

PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  6^  by  4^... 10s.  Gd.        8  by  6  and  81  by  Gl...U3.Gd, 

7  by  5  and7iby  5|...12s.  Orf.        9  by  7  and  lO"  by  8  "...155,  Qd. 
Milk  Pans  from  2s.  to  6s.  each.  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 

Slates  ;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumter 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slab.^,    Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  6d  ;  6  tubes,  lOs.    Self-register- 
iog  Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass,  ifcc. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  BISHOPcGATE  STREET 
WITHOUT,   LONDOX._  ^___________^_^____ 

pROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
V-^         FOR  HOTHOUSES.  CONSERVATORIES,  ^c. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE,  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Hartley,  Swinburne,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2id.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  GcZ.  per  100  feet,  pticked  in  boxes' ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  IS  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Cogan 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


GLASS    FOR  C0NSERV.A.T0RIE3,    HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,   &c. 


PROrUATINCaBEE     CUCUMBER  GLASSES 


eyACL*(T»   FLOWER  Dl^ 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  IG  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2cJ.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2.^c^.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fiom2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
pach.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  ha  had,  on  applica'don  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

GLASS  PIPES. 

MESSRS,  COATHUPES  and  Co,,  Glass  Manufac 
TDRERS,  of  Bristol,  andof  Nailsea,  Somerset,  beg  to  in  form 
Engineers  and  others,  that  they  are  prepared  to  supply  GLASS 
PIPES  of  from  1  to  4-inch  bore,  in  lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet  ; 
the  lengths  beinir  less  as  the  diameters  of  the  bores  increase. 


s 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  G1,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 

d  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  at'ention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  melhod  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&,c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  w«ll  as  boitoni-hcat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipeior  flueS. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  slate  that  at  the  request  of  immerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
arw  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  ot  tho  highest  authority  ;  or 
tliey  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  canstructiun 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  healing  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  iSsc. 

DR.  WEWINGTON'S  HAND-DRILL  HOES,  with 
their  various  fittings  ;  Hand-Dibbles,  with  from  6  to  9  depo- 
sitors each,  Wheel-Dibbles,  Drop-drills,  and  Hand-sowing  Im- 
plements for  dropping  seed  at  delined  intervals  in  the  seams  of 
the  plough,  or  in  pressed  land,  or  in  drills .  A  Prospectus  and 
Lecture  on  Seeding  sent  gratis  on  application  to  Messrs.  Udfacr 
and  Co.,  Agricultural  DepSt,  21,  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn, 
London.  The  above  Dibbles  received  the  prize  given  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Norwich. 


EMIGRATION  to  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 
—For  ADELAIDE,  PORT  PHILLIP,  and  SYDNEY,  {he 
fine,  Ist-class,  teak-built  ship  ORIENTAL,  Capt.J.  P. TAYLOR, 
1000  tons,  coppered  and  copper-fastened;  will  sail  from  the  St. 
Katharine's  Docks  on  or  about  tbe  15th  of  March,  calliog  at  Ply- 
mouth. This  very  superior  ship  is  fitted  up  expressly  f.ir  the  com- 
fort of  passengers,  and  from  her  great  height  'twpeu  decks, 
which  are  admirably  lighted  and  ventilated,  offers  accommoda- 
tion rarely  to  be  met  with.  All  the  cabins  are  enclosed  and  of 
an  estra  size,  for  faniilies  and  married  couples.  Tho  passage 
money,  20  guineas  each  adult,  including  btdding,  mess  utensils, 
and  provisions,  which  will  be  ample  in  quantii.y  (see  dietary 
scale),  and  excellent  in  qualitj',  for  whicli  a  guarantee  will  be 
given,  and  in  addition,  passengers  are  invited  to  be  present  at 
their  inspection.  There  will  be  a  librarr  on  board.  There  is  a 
most  magnificent  poop  and  saloon  of  very  large  size,  with  ele- 
gant accommodation  for  t-abin  passengers,  A  skilful  surgeon 
will  proceed  in  tbe  ship.  For  freight,  i>assage,  and  all  particu- 
lars, applj  to  JimN  Wuittaeehs,  78,  *j;irk-lane  ;  or  tu  W,  R. 
Bkutton,  S9,  Great  Tower-strect,  Loidou. 
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Sales  W  Auction. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  &  Others, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
favoured  with  iDstructions  from  Mr.  John  Smith,  to 
submit  to  public  competition  by  Auction,  on  the  premises, 
Dalston  Nursery,  Middlesex,  on  MONDAY,  March  11,  and 
i'oUowin"  day,  at  11  o'clock  (in  consequence  of  the  premises 
being  required  by  the  London  and  Birmingham  West  India 
Dock-  Junction  Railway  Company),  the  valuable  NUP^SfiUY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  a  very  superior  assortment  of  large 
Evergreens,  American  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Deci- 
duous Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees  in  great  variety,  hne 
Ivies,  Koses  in  pots,  &c.— May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had,  C<!.  each  (returnable  to  purchasers), 
ou  the  premises  ;  the  Shop,  Covent-garden  ;  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone,  Esses.  


BRENTFORD. 

To  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS, 

AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed to  submit  to  public  competition  by  Auction,  on 
the  premises,  Brentford  Nursery,  Breutford,  Middlesex,  on 
MONDAY  the  18t!i  March,  and  following  days,  by  order  of  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Ronaids,  the  first  portion  of 
the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consistiag  of  Evergreens  and 
Fruit  Trees,  also  the  choice  Greenhouse  Plants,  together  with 
two  Greenhouses,  several  two  and  three-light  Boxes,  Hand- 
lights,  Hot-water  Pipe,  Boilers,  Seed-shop  Fixtures,  Horses 
and  Carts,  capital  Chaise,  a  quantity  of  Bricks,  Garden- 
pots,  &c.  »«"'  Further  particulars  n  ill  be  given  in  next  week  s 
Paper.— .American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex^ 

TO^E^LEMEN,   FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition  by  Auction,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
Bartholomew-lane,  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  13th,  and  lol- 
towing  day,  at  12  o'clock,  a  first-rate  collection  ot  (jAKJNA. 
TIONS  and  PICOTEES;  also  choice  Camellias  well  set  with 
bloom-buds.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  Dahlias,  Goose- 
berries &c.— May  be  viewed  the  morning  ot  sale.  Catalogues 
had  at  the  Mart,  and  ot  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery, 
Leytonstone,  Essex. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  OTHERS.— LOUTH. 

TO  BE  LET,  from  year  to  jear,  or  for  a  Term  of 
Years  from  Old  Lady-dav  next,  all  that  old-established 
and  well-accustomed  NURSER'Y  situate  near  the  River  Head 
in  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  containing  about  six  acres,  together 
with  a  comfortable  Dwelling-huuse  standing  thereon,  and  also 
a  Garden  House  and  various  Brick  and  Glass  Frames,  now  or 
late  in  the  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cocking.  The  land 
is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  has  various  fine  Beech  and 
Privet  hedges  thereon,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of 
Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Trees,  and  presents  a  rare  opportunity  for 
persons  in  the  above  Business  taking  an  advantageous  situ- 
ation, there  being  no  other  Nursery  ot  any  magnitude  within 
many  miles  of  the  town  of  Louth.  The  incoming  tenant  would 
most  probably  have  the  option  of  purchasing  at  a  low  vidua- 
tion  a  quantity  of  Seedling  and  other  plants  and  Trees,  which 
may  be  on  the  premises  undisposed  of  on  the  Gth  of  April  next. 
—For  further  particulars  apply  to  Goe  and  Wilson,  Solicitors, 
Louth.  ^ 


WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


WANTED,  a  FARM  of  from  140  to  100  acres,  not 
more  than  15  or  16  miles  from  London,  within  an  easy 
distance  of  a  Station  on  the  Croydon  or  North  Kent  Line  of 
Railway.  Light  soil  preferred.  The  dwelling-house  to  be  a 
■rood  one,  with  two  sitting-rooms  and  six  bedrooms.— Apply, 
with  full  particulars,  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  A.  B.,  30,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  London 


STALLIONS  FOR  SALE. —  Two  five-year-old  Suf- 
folk Stallions,  the  property  of  T.  Beale  Browne,  Esq., 
H.arapen,  Andoversford,  Gloucestershire.  One  is  17  hands  high, 
the  other  over  IG.  They  are  sure  foal  getters,  and  were  much 
admired  and  highly  commended  by  the  Judges  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  York. 

Also  two  very  fine  iive-year-old  Sutt'olk  Geldings. 
l?OR"SALErTHE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE, 
J^  from  18-13  to  1843  inclusive,  handsomely  half-bound,  in 
six  volumes,  and  perfectly  new.  Price  41.— Apply  to  Smith, 
Eldek,  and  Co.,  G5,  Cornhill,  London,  where  one  of  the  volumes 
may  be  seen. 

G'  ^ALVANISED     WIRE     (iAME     NETTING.— 
^4.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


CHOICE  CAMELLIAS. 

FOR    SALE    BY    AUCTION,  AT    MESSRS.  LODDIGES' 

NURSERY,  HACKNEY. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  directed  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  to  sell  bv  Auction,  on  their  Premises  at  Hack- 
ney, on  TUESDAY,  the  10th,  ,Md  WEDNESDAY,  the  20th  of 
March,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  a  selection  of  about  1000  CAMEL- 
LIAS, from  3  to  12  feet  high,  beautifully  formed  plants,  well 
furnished  with  bloom-buds,  and  comprising  many  Double 
White,  Candidissima,  Donckelarii,  Aulica,  and  other  choice 
sorts  •  also  a  few  fine  specimens  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  4  to  5 
feet.  Rhododendrons  robustum  and  campanulatum,  3  to  6  feet. 
Handsome  Plants  of  Andromeda  floribunda  in  flower,  and  some 
Limes  in  fruit.— May  be  viewed  the  day  before  the  Sale,  and 
Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  ot  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens, 
38,  King-street,  Covent-garden. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PEE  S(1UARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing, the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  action  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  overproduced. 
It  foims  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  ispeculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry ;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
18,  24,  36,  and  48  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  bow-ever,  be  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwarded  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  2d.  per  yard  I  30  inches  wide  7^^.  per  yard 
18        „  „      ikd.        „  38        „  „      Sd.         „ 

14        „  „       6d.  „  I  48        „  „       Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do..  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is.  Gd.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards,  Wire  House  Lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  <kc.  ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  liid.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  dd.  per  running  foot ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d.  each  ;  Garden  Arches,  20s.  each ; 
Flower  Stands,  irom  3s.  Sd.  each  ;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees.  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper.makers,  millers,  &c. — At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Henet  Fox,  44,  Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill,  London. 


HARDY  CONIFERS,  WELL  DESERVING  THE  ATTEN- 
TION OF  THE  GROWERS  OF  THIS  INTERESTING 
TRIBE. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  his 
Great  Room,  3S,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on  FRI- 
DAY', 22d  March,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  the  following  HARDY 
CONIFERiE,  <fcc. :  2000  Cedrus  Deodara,  from  6  inches  to  2 
feet  •  200  Araucaria  imbricata,  from  12  to  18  inches  ;  50  Abies 
Khuti-ow,  1  foot  to  li  foot  ;  200  Pious  Gerardiaua,  -I  years  old  ; 
100  Pinus  excelsa,  12  to  18  inches  ;  40  Cupressus  torulosa,  12 
to  18  inches  ;  12  Picea  cephalonica,  1  foot ;  26  Pii-ea  Webbiana, 

3  years  old  ;  6  of  the  rare  Araucaria  Bidwellii,  8  inches  ;  25 
Quercus  Fordii,  li  to  2  feet ;  and  100  Corrosa  speciosa  major, 
1  to  2  feet,  well  set  with  bloom.— May  bo  viewed  the  day  prior 

and  morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had. ^__ 

AMERICAN  PLANTS,, STANDARD  ROSES,  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES,  EVERGREENS,  &c. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  has  been  favoured  with  in- 
structions, from  an  eminent  Firm,  to  sell  by.  Auction, 
on  the  premises,  Drompton  Nursery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton, 
on  MONDAY',  March  11th,  and  following  day,  at  1-2  o'clock 
each  day  without  reserve,  a  further  consignment  of  choice 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  comprisiug   700  Rhododendrons,   2   to 

4  feet  ""UO  Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  a  quantity  of  Azaleas,  An- 
dromedas.  Hardy  Heaths,  S=dum,  &c.  ;  a  quantity  of  strong 
Grapevines,  Figs,  Standard  and  DwarJ-trained  Fruit  Irees, 
a  choice  assortment  of  Clematis,  Jasmiue,  and  other  Creepers, 
SOO  Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing  Roses,  6000  large  Ever- 
greens in  variety,  3000  Limes^  Acacia,  Willow,  Poplar,  and 
other  ornamental  Trees,  with  a  quantity  of  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
and  other  Nurserv  Stock.— May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to 
the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had,  6d.  each,  returnable  to  pur. 
chasers,  at  the  usual  Seed  Shops,  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Brompton  Nursery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton. 

BE     LET,    for     a     term     of     years,     on     a 

CORN  RENT,  a  FARM,  in  one  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  within  two  miles  of  a  Market  Town  and  Rail- 
way Station.  It  consists  of  about  200  acres,  18  of  which 
are  in  Water  Meadow,  28  in  Pasture,  and  the  remainder  are 
excellent  Turnip  and  Barley  soil.  The  whole  is  of  a  first- 
rate  quality.  The  Farm  Buildings  have  beeu  lately  erected, 
are  on  a  most  complete  and  comprehensive  plan,  and  are  in 
excellent  repair  ;  and  the  Farm-house  possesses  every  con- 
venience and  accommodation  required  by  a  respectable  family. 
'Ihii  Farm  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation.  All  the 
interior  hedge-rows  and  timber  have  been  grubbtd  up ;  and 
the  arable  land  is  formed  into  four  fields,  divided  by  excellent 
roads.  The  Farm  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  under  the 
4-fleld  system  of  cultivation.  To  a  gentlemen  possessing  the 
requisite  capital  and  ability,  who  can  carry  out  a  good  system 
of  agriculture,  this  Farm  is  well  adapted.  Entry  at  Lady-day. 
Apply  to  Mr.  John  Morton,  Whitfield,  Berkeley,  Glouces- 
tershire^^  

0  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  NURSERY,  within  two 
miles  of  London,  with  every  convenience  for  carrying  ou 
an  extensive  business  ;  it  coniaios  10  large  Greenhouses,  and 
about  200  lights  of  Pits  and  Frames,  all  in  excellent  repair  ; 
together  with  many  thousands  of  various  plants  in  good  order, 
and  fit  for  immediate  sale.  Also  two  substantial  Dwelling- 
houses  let  to  respectable  tenants,  which  nearly  pay  the  rent. 
—For  further  particulars,  application  to  be  made  personally 
to  A.  B.,  14,  Sommerford-grove,  Stoke  Newington.road,  near 
London. 
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2-inch  mesh,  light,  24.inch  wide     .. 
1^2-inch     ..      strong  ,, 

!  2-inch     ,,      extra  strong  „ 
Ig-inch     „      light  „ 

l|-inch     ,,      strong  „ 

l|.inch     „      extra  strong,,  ..  -      u       ^        ■ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices, 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one. 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  dd, 
per  square  foot.    Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


fjpo 


CHARLES  D.  YOUNG  and  COMPANY  (late 
V7.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  Pakliament-street.  Westminster,  Lo.sdon  ;  Castle- 
BoiLDiNGS,  Derby.square,  Liverpooi  J  123,  High-street, 
Ebinborgb  •  and  32,  Sr.  Bnoch-sqdare,  Glasgow,  beg 
respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  ic. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efadency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  HaVes  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens, 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  vear  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  oi 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protectio'i,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
bo  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  I'ences,  completely  im- 
pervious to  such  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  efn- 
niiinfr.  <7n;iT-fl.  at  little  exnensc.  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRl. 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer, 
ing,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &.C.,  are  published  by  Long- 
man and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  terms  of  the  School  can  be  had  on  application  either 
personally  or  by  letter. 

pyiNDMILLS,  for  Raising  Water  and  other  agri- 
V  V     cultural  purposes,  for  sale,  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
May  be  seen  iu  w-orking  order  by  applying  to  Mr.  W.  Nash, 
Ball's-pond,  Islington,  opposite  the  Church. 

N.B. — Estimates  given  for  Fixing  iu  any  part  of  the  country. 
The  above  are  also  manufactured  for  the  Colonies. 

STOUT  AND  PORTER.— JENNER,  WICKING, 
and  JENNER  are  now  delivering,  for  cash,  to  private  fami- 
lies, their  celebrated  PORTER  at  Is.,  and  imperial  Stout  at  16d. 
per  gallon.  May  be  had  in  casks  of  4^,  0,  18,  and  36  gallons. 
N.  B.  Their  Ales  are  now  in  very  fine  condition. 

South  London  Brewery,  South wark-bridge-road. 

LLSOPP'S  BURTON  and  EAST  INDIA  PALE 
ALES.— Messrs.  S.  Allsopp  and  Sons  beg  t,)  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  their  East  India,  Pale,  and  other  Burton 
Ales,  which  may  be  obtained  in  casks  of  18  gallons  and  upwards, 
either  singly  or  in  any  quantity,  by  application  to  the  Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent,  or  on  the  same  terms  at  their  respective 
Stores,  as  follows:— 61,  King  Williom-street,  London;  Cook- 
street,  Liverpool  ;  under  the  Exchange,  Ducie-place,  Manches- 
ter ;  and  at  the  Market-place,  High- street,  Birmingham. 

EWsTnEWS,  NEWS.— The  best,  cheapest,  and 
largest  Newspaper  in  the  World.— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  GO  large  columns  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, postage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  Lloyd, 
li,  Salisbury-square,  London,  -.ind  receive  one  copy  as  a  sample. 

BEAUTIFUL  TEETH. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or.  PEARL  DENTI- 
FRICE. A  white  Powder,  compounded  of  the  choicest  and 
most  recherche  Ingredients  of  tlie  Oriental  Herbal,  of  ines- 
timable value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth, 
strengthening  the  Gums,  and  in  giving  sweetness  and  perfume 
to  the  Breath.  It  extirpates  all  tartarous  adhesions  to  the 
Teeth,  and  ensures  a  pearl-like  whiteness  to  the  enamelled 
surface.  Its  Anti-Septic  and  Anti-Scorbutic  properties  ex. 
ercise  a  highly  beneficial  and  salutary  influence  ;  they 
arrest  the  further  progress  of  decay  of  the  Teeth,  induce  a 
healthy  action  of  the  Gums,  and  cause  them  to  assume 
the  brightness  and  colour  indicative  of  perfect  sound- 
ness ;  while,  by  confirming  their  adhesion  to  the  Teeih, 
they  give  unlimited  enji'jment  and  fresh  zest  to  ap- 
petite, by  perpetuating  effective  and  complete  mastication. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  Dentifrice  pledge  themselves  that  its 
efficacy  in  preserving  and  embellishing  the  Teeth  far  surpasses 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  yet  oft'ered  to  the  public,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  obtained  its  selection  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Court  and  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Sovereigns  and  Nob'dity  of  Europe. —  Price  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

C.iUIION.— To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  have  directed  the  Proprietors'  Name  and  Ad- 
dress, thus—"  A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20,  Hatton  Garden," 
to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  which  is  affixed  on 
each  box.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors  and  by  Chemists  and 
Perfumers. 


cieot  guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and 


TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MANURES  AND  PURVEYORS 
OP  AGRICULTURAL  STUFFS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET,  SOME  SPACIOUS  MILLS, 
with  Water  and  Steam  Power,  formerly  oceuijied  for  tne 
manufacture  of  cloth,  with  good  Dsvclling  Houses,  situaie  at 
Chalford,  in  the  centre  of  the  important  and  improving  hilt  and 
rale  agricultural  district  of  Gloucestershire.  This  property  is 
close  to  the  Thanies  and  Severn  Canal,  and  to  a  station  on  the 
Gieat  Western  Railway  ;  and  this  e.ttensiv.-^ field  tor  sucti  opera- 
tions is  unoccupied.— -ippiy  to  Messis,  Lawrekce,  Cireucester, 


Prices.- 18  ins.  high,  M. ;  24  ins..  Is. ;   30  ins 
36  ins..  Is.  Gd.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost 
Do.        of  100  yards,  2i  ins.  wide 
Do,        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide 
Do.         of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide 


Is.  'id. ;  and 


,  £3  15 
.     5     0 
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If  more  or  less  than  a' w-eb  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange, 
ments  by  whicti  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YouKG  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Preminm  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  cf  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2} 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9d, 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.'D.  YoijNG  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
1  &v(l  WIRE  Y\'OiiK  requited  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 
I      Ho-.-kmen  sent  to  all  p.".rts  of  Scotland,  Ei;  gland,  and  Ireland, 
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WONDERFUL  WORK-BOX — According  to  an 
Eni'-nn,  to  be  published  in  No.  18  of  The  Family  Fneud, 
for  March  the  15th,  an  ordinary  Work-box  is  capable  of  eoo- 
taining  a  Lion,  an  Elephant,  a  Tiger,  a  Stag,  a  Dragon,  a  Pea- 
cock, a  Goat,  and  numerous  other  animal-s  all  alive,  and  to 
each  one  may  be  allowed  a  cage.  In  addilion  to  this  menagerie, 
there  may  be  exhibited,  within  the  work-box,  a  Magic  Lantern, 
bv  which  may  be  shown  a  Living  Ghost— 
'-And  as  uncommon  things  the  most  mako  common  people 

(And  giants  a're  uncommon)  great  Goliah  shall  be  there!" 
A  Gold  Watch  value  Ten  Guineas,  is  olTered  to  the  person 
who  produces  the  best  Solution  :  there  are  two  other  Prizes  ior 
the  Second  and  Third-besc  Solutions.  The  readers  ot  the 
Gardeners'  Chronkle  may  obtain  the  Number  which  contains 
this  interesting  Eiii.-ma,  and  the  Condilijns  ot  the  Award,  by 
order  of  any  bookserer,  price  Twopence.  The  competitiou  will 
remain  open  until  the  10th  of  April.  The  Editor  guarantees 
t'--it  the  Bni"ma  is  capable  of  a  fair  Solution.  The  lamily 
Friend  is  put-lished  upou  the  1st  and  15.-h  of  each  monlh,  and 
eoiovs  a  circul-<tionaf  ei.OUi).  No-.v  subscribers  are  advised  to 
order  Vol.  1.  price  2s.  Oo. ;  and  Nos.  13  to  18,  price  Id.  each, 
they  will  thus  have  the  Work  complete  up  to  the  present  dale. 
Li-ndon  :  HoULbloN  aod  Siomemak,  05,  Paternoster-row. 
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*'  Familiab  in  THEiE  MoDTHS  AS  HOUSEHOLD  TVORDS." 

Shakespeare. 
On  Saturday,  March  30,  will  be  Published,  Price  2d.,  or  stamped 
for  post  3d.  (also  in  Monthly  Farts),  No.  I.  of 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

A  WEEKLY  JOUR>fAL,  designed  for  the  Instruction 
and  Entertainment  of  all  Classes  of  Readers.  Conducted  by 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 

London  :  Office,  No.  16,  Wellington-street,  North  (where  all 
Communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed)  ;  and  Sold 
by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


LETTICE  ARNOL  D A.  New  Tale 
by  the  Authoress  of  "Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  "  Emilia 
Wyndham,"  &c.  &c. 

Mrs.  LOUDON'S  LADIES' COMPANION,  No.  11,  published 
this  day,  contains  a  new  story  called  "LETTICE  ARNOLD," 
by  the  above  popular  writei'.  Also  the  continuation  of  "  SELF 
LOVE  AND  TRUE  LOVE."  by  Mrs.  James  Whittle; 
"MADAME  RECAMIER,"  by  Mrs.  Perct  Sinnet,  *fcc.  &c., 
with  a  fine  Engraving,  after  Guido,  and  various  illustrations 
of  the  Garden,  Fashions,  &c.  Published  Weekly,  price  Bd., 
stamped  4rf.,  or  in  Monthly  Parts,  Is.  2d.  each.  Farts  I.  and 
II.  are  now  ready. 

London:  BRADBURr  and  Evans,  11,  Eouverie-street,  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvendors. 


Now  ready,  price  12s,  Gd.,  Vol.  I.  of 

HOOKER'S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY  ;  being  the 
Volume  for  1849.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker, 
F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Roval  Gardens,  Kew.  Among  the  Con- 
tributions  are  Papers  by  the  Editor,  Professor  Henslow,  F.R.S., 
Drs.  Braiin,  BromtieM,  F.L.S,  Gardner,  F.L.S.,  J.  D.  Hooker, 
F.R.S.,  As:i  Gray,  Thomson,  and  Wallich,  F.R.S. ;  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. ,  and  B.  Clarke,  J.  Miers,  F.R.S. ,  B. 
Seeman,  and  J.  E.  Stocks,  Esqs. 
London:  Reeve,  BENHAii.  <t  Reeve.  King  William-st.,  Strand. 


Now  ready,  No.  2,  price  os.,  of 

A  CENTURY  OF  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS, 
selected  from  Curtis':^  "Botanical  Magazine."  The  De- 
scriptions entirely  ve-written  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.S. 
With  Instructions  for  Culture,  by  J.  C.  Lyons,  Esq.  Royal  4to. 
Five  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 

*-:*  To  be  completed  in  20  Number.^?,  containing  100  Plates. 
London  :  Reeve,  Benham.  &,  Reeve,  Kinj?  Williara-st..  Strand 

770  Copper-plates,  beaudfully  Coloured. 

CURTIS'S     BRITISH     ENTOMOLOGY.  —  Com- 
plete in  16  vols.,  royal  Svo,  and  illustrated  with  770  Plates, 
beautifully  Coloured,     Published  at  43^  IGs.  ;  price  211,     Any 
of  the  Numbers  may  be  hud  separately,  price  5s.  Gd. 
London :  Reeve,  Benhasi  &  Reeve,  Kin^r  William-st.,  Strand. 

Reduced  to  3s.  Gd.  each  Number. 

CURTiS'S  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY.  —  The 
Monthly  Re-issue  commenced  on  the  Ist  of  August.  Each 
Number  contains  four  beaulifally  coloured  Plates,  with  corre- 
sponding Text,  and  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  originally 
published  at  4s.  Gd. 
London:  Reeve,  Benhasi  is  Reete,  King-Wiiliam-st.,  Strand. 

No.  03  just  published. 

CURTIS'S    BOTANICAL    MAGAZINE. —  Edited 
by   Sir   W.   J.    Hooker,  F.R.S.      Director   of  the   Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.     Published  in  monthly  Numbers,  each 
containing  six  plates  ;  price  3s.  (kl,  Coloured. 
London  :  Reeve,  Beniiam  &  Reeve,  King  Yvilliam-st.,  Strand. 


Just  Publis:hed,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.  ;  bj  post.  Is.  Gd. 

On  extensive  orders  for  distribution  a  considerable  reduction 

will  be  made. 

OPADE  HUSBANDRY  and  MANUAL  LABOUR, 

^^  with  Low  or  Cheap  Faroiing,  a  certain  means  of  removing 
Irish  Distress,  yipplicable  to  Englund  and  Scotland. 
By  Alexander  Ycle, 
Wm.  CuRiir  and  Co.,  9,  Upper  Saekville-street,  Dublin; 
Henkt  GfiEEN,  31,  High-street,  Belfast;  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  37,  Paternoster-row,  London,  and  45,  George-street, 
Edinburgh. 


No^-  readv,  in  fop.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  price  3s.  Gd., 

THE       UNITY       OF        NATURE. 
By  John  Waeren  Howell,  Esq.,   M.  R.  C.  S.,  compiled 
from  his  Posthumous  Papers,  by  Charles  Pooley,  M.R.C.S.E. 
Contents. 
iNTitoDOCTroN. — General  Relation  of  the  Sciences. 
Chap.  I,— Relation  of  Geometry  to  Astronomy. 
IT. — Relation  of  Mechanics  to  Astronomy. 
III. — Relation  of  Optics  to  Astronomy. 
IV.— Relation  of  Astronomy  to  Geology. 
V. —  Relation  of  Botany  to  Geology. 
VI. — Relation  of  Optics  to  Geology. 
VII.— Relation  of  Botany  to  Animal  Physiology. 
VIII. — Relation  of  Physiology  to  Practical  Religion. 
iX. — Relation  of  Life  to  Organisation. 
X. — Conclusion. 
London :  J.  £1.  Jackson,  Islington-green. 

Just  published,  price  Is., 

FREE    FARMING   to    MEET    FREE    TRADE. 
By  Hdgh  Smitct,  Surveyor,  &,c. 
London  :  James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 

LENNY'S    HAND-BOOK    to    the    FRUIT    and 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN.— Part  1,  price  Is.,  now  ready, 
containing  the  cultivation,  management,  and  description  of  all 
kinds  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits  ;  to  be  completed  in  Six  Monthly 
Parts.  The  first  part  sent  free  by  post  on  receipt  of  Is.  Gd.,  by 
the  Publisher,  C,  Cox,  12,  King  William- street,  Strand.  Sold 
by  all  booksellers, 

LENNY'S     HAND-BOOK     to     the     FLOWER- 

GARDEN  and  GREENHOUSE,  containing  the  Culti- 
vation, Management,  and  description  of  all  the  popular  Flowers 
and  Plants,  is  Now  Ready  in  One  handsome  Volume.  Price 
5s.  Gd.f  and  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Gs.,  by  the 
Publisher,  C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street,  Strand.  Sold  by 
all  booksellers. 

Just  published,  new  and  revised  ediiion,  price  2s.,  or  by  post 
for  2s.  Gd. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE;  or  How  to  Live  and 
What  to  Live  for  ;  with  ample  rules  for  Diet,  Regimen, 
and  Self  management ;  together  with  Instructions  for  securing 
perfect  htalth,  longevity,  and  that  sterling  state  of  happiness 
only  attaniable  through  the  judicious  observance  of  a  well- 
regulated  course  of  life.     By  a  Phisician. 

Also,  by  the  same  author,  price  23.  Gd.,  by  post  3s.  Gd. 
A  MEDICAL    TREATISE    on    NERV0D3    DEBILITY    and 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  with  Practical  Observa- 
tions,  illustrated  with  Anatomical  Plates   in  Health    and 
Disease. 

This  work,  emanating  from  a  qualified  member  of  the 
medical  proessiou,  the  result  of  many  jc^rs'  practical  experi- 
ence, is  addressed  to  the  numerous  classes  of  persons  who 
suffer  from  the  various  disorders  acquired  in  early  life.  In  its 
pages  will  be  fuund  the  causes  which  lead  to  their  occurrence, 
the  symptoms  which  indicate  their  presence,  and  the  means  to 
he  adopted  for  their  removal. 

London  :  Kent  and  Riciiakds,  5?,  Paternoster-row  ;  Hannat, 
^,63,  Oxford-street;  Mann,  d'J,  Cornhill ;  and  all  Booksellere. 


THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONIICLE.— TO     BE 
SOLD,  a  complete  and  perfect  set  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  year,  9  vols., 
Tei-y  strongly  and  neatly  half-bound.     Lowest  price,  SI.  ISs.  Gd. 
— Apply  to  Mr.  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho,  London. 
Just  published,  for  distribution, 

A  PLAIN    ADDRESS     TO    THE    LABOURING 
CLASSES    ON    THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    SAVINGS' 
BANKS  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

"  Of  all  the  plans  devised  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  not  one  has  so  successfully  promoted  that 
end  as  the  establishment  of  Savings' Banks. "—ira(A;cy's  Original. 
'*  A  useful  little  tract,  intended  for  distribution  among  those 
whom  it  is  likely  to  benefit,  viz.,  the  industrious  classes."— 
Arjri/^ultural  Gazette. 

Copies  of  the  above  Tract  supplied  for  circulation  at  the  rate 
of  65.  per  100. 

Reading:  J.  Hattow  ;  or  of  any  Bookseller. 
In  post,  Svo,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth, 

OBSERVATIONS      ON      THE       WEATHER.— 
By  John  Toplis.  B.D. 
Late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
London  :  Loxgman,  Bbown,  and  Co.  ; 
Norwich  :  Charles  Mcskett. 


P 


NEW  WORK  ON  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY. 

On  the  1st  inst.  was  published,  price  2s.  Gd.,  No.  I.  of 

AXTON'S   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Edited  by  Da.  Lindlet  and  Joseph  Paxton, 

And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

London  :  BEADStTRY  and  Evans.  11,  Bouverie-street. 


NOW  READY. 

AYRES  AND  MOORE'S  CULTURAL  AND 
DESCRIPTIVE  SEED  LABELS.  See  speeimeus  in 
former  Advertisements.  Amateurs  are  advised  to  boy  their 
Flower  Seeds  in  these  envelopes  only,  as  the  papers  bear  the 
proper  name  and  history  of  each  plant,  „with  full  cultural 
directions. 

Sold  by  Datid  Aird,  170,  Fleet-street,  London. 


A  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  in  12mo,  with  numerous 
additional  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 

ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  HISTORY  ;  or,  First 
Principles  of  Zoolo^'y :  comprising  the  Principles  of 
Classification,  interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive 
original  Accounts  of  tlie  most  remarkable  Animals.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee  (formerly 
Mrs.  T.  E.  BowDicH),  Author  of  "  Taxidermy,"  ifcc. 

"A  good  text-book  for  pupil  teachers." — Mimites  of  the 
Cmnmittee  of  Council  on  Education. 

"Mrs.  Lee's  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intenied.  We  prize  it  as  the  produciiou  of  an 
accomplished  lady  ;  its  style  is  ea^y,  and  the  int'ormatiou  it  con- 
tains most  valuable  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  authoress,  fulloftruth  more  fascinating  than  fiction." 

I>uhlh\  Medical  Journal. 
London  :  Longman.  Beown,  Gueen,  and  Longmans. 


nnHE  IMPERIAL  COVERLETS,  now  so  universally 
-a-  admired  and  appreciated,  as  a  Cheap,  Durable,  LIGHT 
Warm,  and  Elegant  COVERING  for  the  BED,  can  he  had^ 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  of  W.  II.  Batson  and  Co.,  1,  Princees- 
street,  Manchester;  and  499,  Oxford-street,  London. 

"  I  disappi'ove  exceedingly  of  thick  heavy  Quilts  and  Counter- 
panes ;  they  should  always  he  avoided,  especially  by  invalids,  as 
they  irritate  delicate  frames  and  prevent  sleep." — Dr.  Graham's 
"  Domeitic  Medicine,"  pages  192,  7:^9. 


PROFESSOR  LINDLEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO 
BOTANY",  4th  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions, 
now  ready,  in  2  vols.  Svo,  with  Si.x  Copper-plates  andnumerous 
Wood  Engravings,  price  2is.  cloth. 
London  :  Longman,  Buown,  Gileen,  and  LoNCiTANS. 

ONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 

LAST,  MARCH  2,  OF 

THE    ATHE^y^iJgVl, 

JOURNAL   OF    ENGLISH  AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE 

SCIENCE.  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Thirty-two  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  with  Extkacts  from — 

History  of  Spanish  Literature.     The  Angel  World,  and  other 


;ln  one  vol.  royal  Svo,  illustrated  by  Charts  and  Woodcuts, 
price  93.,  in  cloth  boards. 
'T'HE     PROGRESS    OF    THE    DEVELOPMENT 
-L    OF  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS,  and  of  the  Variable  Winds, 
with  the  Practical  Application  of  the  Subjectto  Navigation.    By 
Lieut.-Col.  Reid,  C.B.,  F.R.S.    John  Weale,  59,  High  Holbom. 

WIRE   STRAND  "FENCING^  as  fixed  by  R.  S. 
»  »     NEWALL  and  Co,,  is  cheaper,  Btronger,  more  durable 
and  elegant  than  any  other  Fence  hitherto  introduced. 
COPPER  WIRE  HOTHOUSE  SASH  LINE. 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS, 
Office,  130,  Strand,   London ;    Warehouse,    Brunswick-street, 
Blackwall  ;  Manufactory,  Gateshead,  on  Tyne. 

A  USfRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  CAPE  of  GOOD 

-^^  HOPE,  NATAL,  &c. 

PASSE  ^JGERS  to  the  COLONIES  generally  may  obtain  their 
OUTFITS  from  S.  W.  felLVER  and  CO.,  CLOT  EIIERS,  &c., 
G6  and  *j7,  CORNHILL,  at  wholesale  prices.  SILVER  and  CO. 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  articles  comprised  in  an  outfi.t, 
to  secure  durability,  so  that  the  Cabin  Folding  Furniture  may 
become  permanent  HouseholdFurniture  on  arrival  in  the  colony. 

They  also  engage  PASSAGES,  and  give  ship  sailing  INFOR- 
MATION, but  they  neither  receive  nor  pay  a  commission— their 
object  being  to  give  PASSENGERS  who  place  themselves  in 
their  hands  every  benefit ;  and  ihey  forward  small  packages  fOr 
their  customers  (gratis)  through  their  AGENTS  in  the  COLO- 
NIES, 

SILVER  and  CO.  give  DRAFTS  on  AUSTRALIA  at  sisty 
days'  sight  of  103^.  for  every  lOOJ.  paid  here. 

The  EMIGRANT  Fitting-out  Branch  is  atNo.  4,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  opposite  the  Loudon  Tavern,  where  a  comfortable  fit-out 
for  male  or  female,  including  bedding,  may  be  obtained  for 
FOUR  POUNDS. 

A  Branch  of  each  at  ST.  GEORGE'S-CRESCENT,  LIVER- 
POOL^  

''riiY  THAT  FAMOUS  REMEDY,  PARR'S  LIFE 

-L  PILLS.— It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  most  of  the  dis- 
eases with  which  the  human  race  are  afflicted  are  the  result  of  3 
disordered  state  of  the  blood.  To  remedy  this,  the  occasional 
use;of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  should  be  had  recourse  to,  and 
sickness  prevented  as  well  as  cured.  In  their  operation  they 
go  direct  to  the  disease.  After  you  have  taken  six  or  twelve 
Pills  you  will  experience  their  effect ;  the  disease  upon  you  wiU 
become  less  and  less  by  every  dose  you  take  ;  and  if  you  will 
persevere  in  regularly  taking  from  three  to  four  Pills  every 
day,  your  disease  will  speedily  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
system.  None  are  genuine,  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE 
PILLS'*  are  in  White  Letters  on  a  round  ground,  on  the  Go- 
vernment Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac  sirailj  of 
the  Signamre  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  Crane- 
court,  FItet-street,  London,"  on  the  Directions.  Sold  in  hoses 
at  Is.  i^d.,  2s.  dd.,  and  family  packets  lis.  each.  Sold  by  all 
Chemiote.  Also  a  certaiu  and  speedy  cure  for  Inlluenza, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Astbma,  Incipient  Consumptions,  and  all  dis- 
orders of  the  Cnost  and  Lunga,  SPENCER'S  PULMONIC 
ELIXIR,  carefully  prepared  frum  the  recipe  of  the  late  C, 
Spencer,  Surgeon,  itc,  Salford,  Manchester;  deservedly  eele- 
bj-ated  as  the  most  successful  practitioner  in  all  Pulmonic 
Affi-ctions.  Persons  desirous  of  testing  the  efiicaey  of  this 
medicine,  must  observe  that  on  each  bottle  are  the  words 
"SPENCER'S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR,"  and  that  each  wrapper 
has  a  fac  sinnle  of  the  Proprietoi's  Signature,  "  T.  Robeets 
and  Co."— Prepared  only  by  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  Crane-court, 
Fleet-street,  London ;  sold  wholesale  by  Edwards,  G7,  St, 
Paui's  Churchyard ;  Barclax  and  Sons,  Farringdon-street ; 
Sdtton  and  Co.,  Bow  Churchyard,  London;  and  all  re- 
spectable Medicine  Vendors  in  the  Kingdom.  In  bottles  at 
Is.  l^rf.  and  2s.  dd.  each. 

'*»"  The  bottles  at  23.  Od.  contain  nearly  three  small. 


By  G.  Ticknor. 
Histoi-y  of  Woman  in  France. 

By  Julia  Kavanagh. 
Wandti'ings  alocg  the  Shores 

of  the  Mediterranean — [  H'an~ 

dciiingcn,  (fcc]       By   Dr.  H. 

Barth. 


Poems.    By  P.  J.  Bailey. 
Old  Love  and  New  Fortune. 

A  Play. 
Latter-day   Pamphlets.  By 

Thomas  Carlyle. 
Treatise  on    the    Microscope. 
By  J.  Quekett. 
Vl''iTU  Shorter  Notices  of 
The  Sanctuary  :     its  Lessons  i  Composition  Simplified.       By 


Rev.  D.  William.. 
Principles  of  Speech  and  Elo- 

cution.     By  A.  Bell. 
New  English-Spanish  Diction. 

ary.     By  J.  A.  Seoane. 


and  its  "Worship.       By   M, 

Ponton. 
History  of  Pope  Adrian.      By 

R.  Raby. 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

By  Washington  Irving. 

Original  Papers.— Memoir  of  Sir  William  Allan— Zodia- 
cal Light— Decimal  Coinage— British  Museum  Library. 

Our  "Weeltly  Gossip. — Exhibition  of  Works  of  Industry 
—  National  Education— University  College— Report  on  Bri- 
tish Museum— Important  Literary  Question— Interesting 
Autograph  Letters  — Paris  Academy  of  Sciences — Gold 
Fever  in  AustraUa— Discovery  of  an  Ancient  MS.  relating 
to  Norwegian  History. 

Societies. — Asiatic  (Major  Rawlicson  'On  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Inscriptions')— Gaographical  (' Account  of  the 
Discovery  of  Lake  Ngami,  in  Southern  Africa  *—'  Views  and 
Illustrations  in  Abyssinia,'  by  Bernatz)— Statistical  (Dr. 
Gutzlaff '  On  the  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures 
of  China')— Zoological  (Prof.  Owen  '  On  the  Gigantic  Wing- 
less Birds  of  New  Zealand*)— Royal  Institution  (Mr.  Carp- 
mael  '  On  the  Manufactures  from  the  Cocoa  Nut ' — Society 
of  Arts  (Mr.  Findlay  'On  Artificial  Breakwaters 'J— Civil 
Engineers  (Mr.  Taj  lor  '  On  the  Street  Paving  of  the  Metro- 
polls.') 

F£ne  Arts. — Practical  Hints  on  Portrait  Painting.  By  J. 
Burnet— Views  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  By  Lieut.  W.  Brown. 

Fine  Art  Gossip. — Restoration  of  Chaucer's  Monument- 
Allen's  Panoramic  Views— Layard's  Researches  at  Nineveh 
— E.xhibition  of  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin. 

music  and  tbe  lirama. — Kew  Pianoforte  Music— Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  ('The  Creation ')— Willy's  Orchestral 
Concerts — Amateur  Jlusical  Society — Wednesday  Concerts 
— St.  James's  Theatre  (  Bunu's  '  Literary  and  Dramatic 
Monologue 'j  —  Drury-lane  ('  Ion') —  Haymarket  ('Prisoner 
of  War '^—Olympic  ('The  Poet's  Slave '}— Surrey— Mary- 
lebone. 

Blusical  and  Brainatic  Gossip. — operatic  Entertain- 
ments— New  Musical  Composition  —  Music  in  Dissenting 
Places  of  Worship— Music  in  Paris. 

Miscellanea. — Sale  of  Curious  Books— The  New  House  of 
Communs— The  Pictures  in  Holyrood— Conveyance  of  i'ai-. 
eels  between  the  Continent  and  England. 
Order  Xts©  Atbeasenm  of  any  Bookseller. 


QPASMS    IN    'IHE  STOMACH,    FLATULENCY, 

^  AND  INDIGESTION,  CURED  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS. 
— Extract  of  a  letter  fiora  Mr.  Dalwood,  of  Goodwood,  near 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  dated  Sept,  li,  1819.  "  To  Professor 
HpLLowAT.  Sir — Having  had  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  good  effect  produced  by  your  valuable  Pills,  I  consider  it 
my  du'y  to  make  it  known  that  two  years  ago,  my  daughter, 
then  l(j  years  old,  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  with  cramps  in 
the  stoiuuch,  flatulency,  and  indigestion.  I  tried  various 
remedies  without  beuefit,  but  a  few  doses  of  your  wonderful 
Pills  have  restored  her  to  perfect  health,  and  she  is  entirely 
tree  from  any  symptoms  oC  her  former  complaint." — Sold  by  all 
vendors  of  mediciae,  and  at  Professor  Eolloway's  Establish- 
ment, 24i,  Strand,  London. 


"NORTON'S" 

CAMOMILE  PILLS  are  confidently  recommended 
as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy,  to  all  who  suffer  from 
Indigestion,  Sick  Head-Ache,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints,. 
Heartburn,  and  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Depressed  Spirits, 
Distm'bed  Sleep,  Violent  Palpitations,  Spasms,  General  Debi- 
lity, Costiveness,  &c.  They  act  as  a  powerful  touic  and  gentle 
aperient ;  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circum- 
siunce^,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony  to 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use.  Sold  in  bottles  at 
Is.  lAti.,  2s.  dd.,  and  II5.  each,  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom. 

Cadtion.— Be  sure  to  ask  tor  "  NORTON'S  PILLS,"  and  do 
not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 


METCALFii  akdCo.'sNEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose.- 15.  An  Improved  Clothes-Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
Brushea,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preseived 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
BiNGLEY,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establithment,  130  b,  Oxford-street, 
one  door  from  Holies-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  25.  per  box. 

Cadtion, —  Beware  of  the  words  "  From  AIetcah-e's,'* 
adopted  by  some  housefc 


DEAFiSESS.— New  Discovery.— THE  ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR,  an  extraordinarily  powerful,  small,  newly- 
invented  instrument,  for  deafness,  entirely  difl'erent  from  all 
others,  to  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been,  or  pro- 
bably ever  can  be,  produced.  It  is  modelled  to  the  ear,  30  that 
it  rests  within,  without  projecting.  Being  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  skin,  it  is  not  perceptible.  Enables  deaf  persons  to  enjoy 
general  conversation,  to  heir  distinctly  at  church  and  at  public 
assemblies.  The  unpleasant  sensation  of  singing  noises  in  the 
ears  is  entirely  removed,  and  it  afibrds  all  the  assistance  that 
possibly  could  be  desn-ed.  Also,  invaluable  newly-invented 
SPECTACLES.— S.  an  1  B.  Solomons,  Aurists  and  OpticiiinSj 
39,  Albemarle-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Printed  by  William  Buadburt,  of  No.  13,  Upjier  Wcburn-place,  iu  the 
rarish  of  St.  Pancrau,  ami  Fuhdrbice  Mullktt  Eviaa,  of  No.  7.  Cburcti- 
row,  Stoke  NewiD^toii,  bolli  in  the  Couuty  of  Middlese:*,  friotcra,  at  tbeir 
office  in  Lorn  bard- street,  in  tlie  Precinct  of  Wlutelriais,  in  ibe  City  of 
Loudon;  and  publialied  by  tbem  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-atreet,  iu  the 
pariau  ol'  St,  Paul's,  Coveiil-i;arden,  in  the  aaid  county,  where  all  AJver- 
tiBeuacDts  nud  Uommunicntious  Eire  to  be  abbubosbd  to  lUB  Ksjioa  , 
—  Saiuepai,  ilAflCa  !),  13)0. 
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"POYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
-*-^'  The  following  are  tbe  days  appointed  for  the  Exhibitions 
at  the  Gardens  this  season  :  — 

GENERAL  EXHIBITIONS.— WEDNESDAYS,  May  8,  June 
12,  and  July  3. 

AMERICAN  PLANTS.— SATURDAYS,  May  25  and  June  1. 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens,  by  orders  from.  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  price,  on  or  before  Saturday,  April  27,  is.  each  ; 
after  that  duy,  5s.  ;  and  on  the  days  of  Exhibition,  7s.  6d.  each. 
N.  B.  Fruit  Tfill  be  exhibited  on  June  12  and  July  3. 

OYAL  bUUTli  LOiNDUN  I^LORICULTUKaL 
SOCIETY,— Under  the  Piitronase  of  Her  Most  Gi-acions 
Majesty  the  Qqeen.  —  The  EXtllBITIONS  for  the  present 
Season  piill  take  place  as  -follows,  viz.:  —  Ou  Wednesday, 
April  17,  1850,  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing:, at  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  on  Wednes- 
day,  May  22;  "Wednesday,  June  19;  Tuesday,  July  23;  and 
Wednesday,  September  4. 

List  of  Prizes  and  the  Rules  of  tbe  Society  may  be  obtained 
from  John  Taylor  Netille^  Secretary,  Ebeaezer  House, 
Peckbam,  Surrey, 

Subscriptions  20s.  per  annum,  entitling  each  Member  to  the 
privilege  of  attendinpc  all  Flower  Show?,  Lectures,  and  Meetings 
of  the  Society;  and  also  of  Exhibiting  Flowers,  Fruit,  and 
Plants,  their  own  growth,  in  competition,  for  Prizes,  witbout 
any  charge  for  entry  ;  and  also  to  have  tv.'o  free  admissions  for 
friends  at  each  Flower  Show,  Lecture,  or  Meeting. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLliiUE,  LOr^DUiN. 
ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  BOTANY. 

PROFESSOR  LINDLEY  will  commence  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  BOTANY,  to  a  Junior  Class,  on  Monday,  March  18,  at 
8  o'clock  A.M.  Subject— The  Distinctions  between  the  Princi- 
pal Natural  Classes  and  Orders  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  Flora 
of  Europe. 

The  Course  is  adapted  to  persons  commencing  the  Study  of 
Botany.    Fee,  21. 

The  Course  to  the  Senior  Class  will  commence  on  May  1st. 

Walter  H.  Walshe,  M,  D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Alexander  J.  Scott,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Charles  C.  Atkinson,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

March  18. 


PINES.— TO  BE  SOLD,  20  to  30  line  Fruiting  Fines 
and  30  to  iO  Succession. — Apply  to  Mr.  Walker,  Nur- 
seryman, Ilumberstone,  near  Leicester.  The  above  are  very 
clean,  well  rooted,  and  luxuriant,  and  are  parted  with  solely 
for  want  of  room. 

UNIVERSAL    CATALOGUE    OP    VERBENAS,    FUCHSIAS, 
DAHLIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  PETUNIAS,  &c. 

G  SMITH'S  Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
•  contains  the  very  best  selections  of  the  above  ;  with  a 
useful  note  and  a  marked  List  of  the  best  Verbenas  for  exhi- 
bition in  pots,  with  mode  of  training,  and  what  is  of  great 
importance  to  exhibitors,  the  time  of  stopping  back,  so  as  to  catch 
a  sheet  of  bloom  vthen  it  may  be  required  ;  with  descriptions 
of  his  superb  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c.  ;  and 
will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  one  postage  stamp. — 
ToIUngtoa  Nursery,  Hornsey,  Islington. 


QAMUEL    FINNEY    and    Co.'s     DESCRIPTIVE 

O  CATALOGUE  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  may  still 

be  had  on  application,  inclosing  two  penny  stamps  for  postage, 

100  fine,  Hardy  and  Half-hardy  kinds,  for   15s. 

50  do.  do.  do.  8s. 

25  do.  do.  do.  5s. 

12  do.  do,  do,  3s. 

With  a  large  assortment  of  German  Stocks,  Asters,  &c,,  im- 
ported direct  in  sealed  packets. 

Gateshead  Nursery,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

lUTLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY. 
TAMES  KITLEY,  in  again  bringing  his  SEEDLING 
"  STRAWBERRY  before  the  notice  of  the  Public,  takes  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  those  Friends  who  so  liberally  pur- 
chased in  the  autumn,  and  it  being  now  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing, begs  to  inform,  them  that  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  healthy 
plants,  which  have  been  transplanted.  See  extracts  from  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

From  the  Qardeners'  CJironide. — "  Strawberries  :  J.  K.  Your 
Seedling  Strawberry,  '  Goliab,'  judging  fiom  its  size  and  ap- 
pearance,  is  worthy  of  cultivation." 

From  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers'  Journal.—"  Straw- 
berries :  J.  K.,  Lyncotiibe  Vale.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  exquisite  flavour  of  your  Seedling 
Strawberry,  *Goliah.'  In  our  opinion  it  combines  the  piquant 
flavour  of  the  Strawberry  with  tbe  richness  of  the  Pine,  the  de- 
licious aroma  of  which  it  partakes  in  equal  proportion  with  the 
taste.  Apart  from  the  queen  of  fruits,  we  certainly  do  not  re- 
member anything  in  this  way  that  conveyed  to  our  senses  so 
delicious  a  treat  as  the  noble  fruit  to  be  known  to  the  world  as 
*  Kitley's  Goliah  Strawberry.'  " 

Plants,  12ff.  per  doz  ,  or  il.  per  lOO.  A  liberal  allowance  to 
the  Trade  in  plants,  when  100  are  taken. 

Cash  orders  expected  from  unknown  correspondents, 

Ljncombe  Yale  Nursery,  Batb,  March  IG. 


EXHIBITION    OF    CAMELLIA    JAPONICA.— 
A  Collection  of  these  beautiful  Exotics  is  now  in  bloom  at 
CHANDLER  &  SONS'  Nursery.  Yauxhall.- Admittance  gratis. 


TO  PLANTBRS  AND  THE  TRADE. 

DICKSON  AND  TURNBULL,  Nurserymen,  &c., 
Brechin,  N.B.,  beg  leave  to  intimate  to  Planters  and  the 
Trade  that  they  have  still  on  hand  several  Hundred  Thousands 
of  Two  Years  Transplanted  SCOTS  FIR,  of  fine  quality,  which 

will  be  sold  cheap.— Brechin,  March  16. ^^_ 

BURROUGHEi'S  TWO  BEAUTIFUL  LIGHT-EDGtD  PI- 
COTESS-"  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND,"  RED,  AND 
"  LORINA,"  PURPLE. 

CTCRNER  can  supply  strong  healthy  plants  of  the 
•    above,  at  10s.  Gd.  per  pair  ;  single  plants  may  be  had  at 
5s.  each,  free  by  post.    Descriptive  Catalogues  on  application. 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 


SUDBURY 
NURSERY, 


DERBY- 
SHIRE. 


Under  the  di'^tmsui^hed  Pa+runage  of 
HER    MAJVsTY    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 
AND  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNCbS  PRINCE  ALBERT. 
I-I.    HOLMESj  F.H.S.,    Landscape  Gardener, 
NirnsERXMAN    and   Florist,    respectfully  announces 
that  his  aelectioa  of  ten  fine  Seedling  varieties  uf  CALCEO- 
LARIAS are  now  ready  to  send  out. 

The  Set  of  Ton  will  be  Four  Guineas. 


UNDER  THE  DISTINGUISHED  PATRONAGE  OF 


OF  THE 
ROYAL   AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


SEVERAL 
INFLUENTIAL 

MEMBERS  ^^      ^ 

RENDLE'S    DESCRIPTIVE     CATALOGUE    OF 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  IS  JUST  PUBLISHED,  and 
can  be  had  ou  application,  gratis  (for  one  penny  stamp). 

It  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  best  Field 
Turnips,  with  the  lowest  market  prices,  also  a  full 
descriptive  price  current  of  all  the  best  sorts  of  CaruotSj 
Mangold  "VVurzel,  Clover,  ^c,  as  ivell  as  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Pcrmannii  Pasture  Grasses. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Catalogue. 
Rendlc's  Imperial  Purple,top  Swede  Turnip     ...  per  lb.  Os.  8c?, 

Ditto  ditto 

Skirvine's  Liverpool  Swede  ditto,  per  lb,,  M. 
Lainti's  Improved  ditto  ditto,  per  lb.,  8d. 
Purple-top  Scotch  ditto  ditto,  per  lb,,  Sd, 
White  and  Green  Globe  per  lb.,  6d. 

White  Belgian  Carrot 
Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel 
True  Italian  Rye-grass 
Best  Engli&h  Red  and  White  Clover 
Large  Cattle  Parsnip 


,  per  qt,  1    0 

per  qt.  1    0 

per  qt.   1     0 

per  qt.  1    0 

per  qt.  0  10 

...    per  lb.  0  10 

...    per  lb.  0    3 

per  bush.  7    0 

per  lb.,  5d.  to  0    7 

per  lb..  Is.  to  1     6 


With  every  other  kind  of  Agricultural  Seeds  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.     (See  Catalogue.)  "^ 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  GRASSES,  sold  in  mixtures  to 
suit  various  soils,  at  30s.  per  acre,  allowing  two  bushels  of  light 
seed  and  12  lbs.  of  heavy  seed  to  each  acre. 

All  orders  above  21.  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any  station  on  the  Great  fVesternj  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  or  South  Dtvon  Rail- 
ivays ;  or  to  any  toion  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  or  to 
Cork,  Dublin,  or  Liverpool,  by  Steamers. 

Railway  and  Steam  communication  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &.  CO.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  1786. 


NEW  AND  RAKE  SEEDS.— 
DAHLIA,  saved  from  the  best  and  newest  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  fancy  sorts.    - 

FUCHSIA,  from  named  show  flowers. 

GERANIUM,  from  all  the  best  and  choicest  varieties. 

PANSY,  saved  by  thebestKrowers  from  the  choicest  varieties. 

PICOTEE  AND  CARMATION,  from  the  best  show  flowers. 

PINK,  saved  by  a  celebrated  florist  from  choice  named  show 
flowers.  The  above  Six  varieties,  including  postage,  for  5s., 
or  Is.  each  packet, 

Calandrinia  umbellata,  Centranthua  maci'o?yphon,  Gra- 
manthes  gentianoides,  Heliaphila  trifida,  Ipomcea  formosa,  a 
new  dark  variety ;  Nemopbila  maculata.  Phlox  Drammondii 
Leopoldii,  Tropseolum  speciosum. 

The  last  named  Eight  sorts,  including  postage,  for  7s.,  or  Is. 
each  paper. 

To  be  had  of  William  Denyer,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  82, 
Gracechurch-street",  London. 

N.B. — A  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  may  be  had  on 
application. 


FLEMIi^G'S  XRENTHAM  SCARLET  GERANIUM. 

J  AND  J.  FAIRBAIRN  having  purchased  the 
•  stock  of  the  above  unrivalled  SCARLET  GERANIUM, 
which  for  brilliancy  of  colour,  profuseness  of  bloom,  or  adapta- 
tion for  bedding,  far  surpasses  any  other  variety  yet  intro- 
duced. This  fact  was  amply  borne  out  by  the  gorgeous  efiect 
produced  by  this  over  every  other  new  kind  in  the  magnificent 
flower  garden  at  Trentham,  last  summer. 

J.  and  J,  F.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  are 
prepared  to  send  out  strong  established  plants  on  and  after  the 
25th,  inst.,  at  3s.  Gd.  each,  or  four  plants  for  10s.  6d. 
Agents  for  the  Sale  of  the  Plants, 


Austin  and  M'Aslin,  Glasgow 
Backhouse,  Jag.,  &  Son,  York 
Diekson  and  Co  ,  Edinburgh 
Dickson,   Messrs.  F,  and    J., 

Chester 
Dixon,  E.  P.,  Hull 
Garraway  and  Mayes,  Bristol 
Henderson,  Mr.  E.   G.,   Wel- 
lington Nursery,  St.  John's 
Wood 


iNurseries,  Clapharo,  near  London,  March  10, 


Jeffries,  James,  Ipswich 
Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle 
Mackie,  Mr.  A,,  Norwich 
Pontey,  Alex.,  Plymouth 
Ross  and  Wear,  Shrewsbury 
Rider,  W.  L,,  Leeds 
Tbynne,  James,  Glasgow 
Veitcb,     Messrs.,    and    Sons, 

Exeter 
Watkinson,  J,  D.,  Manchester. 


pABBAGE  PLANTS— Genuine  Early  Battersea, 
Vy  Early  York,  Early  Imperial,  and  Cattle  Drumheads,  at 
tlie  Surrey  Gardens,  by  Thomas  Welland,  Wbeeler-street, 
Godalming,  Surrey.  Packed  and  delivered  at  the  Godalming 
Station,  3s.  Qd.  per  thousand. 

Money  orders  made  pfiynble  at  the  Godalming  Post-office. 


MIT R ARIA  COGCINEfV  (strong  plants  1st  April), at 7s.  6c;.  each. 

BENJAMIN  R.  CANT,  St.  Juhn's-street   Nursery, 
Colchester,  begs  to  offer  this  new  and  beautiful  Plant  at 
the  reduced  price  named. 

The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade,  with  a  further  reduction 
when  ordered  by  the  dozen, 

RUE  "DURMAST"  ENGLISH  OAK.— A  largo 
quantity  of  this  valuable  species  of  Oak,  "  Quercns  Sessili- 
flora,"  3  to  5  and  6  feet  high,  iOs.  to  80s.  per  1000,  adapted  for 
planting  out  at  once,  may  be  obtained  of  W.  Rogers,  Nursery- 
man and  Contracting  Planter,  Red  Lodge,  near  Southampton  ; 
this  being  now  the  bestseasun  for  transplanting  them. 
MAHONIA    (Berberry)    aquifolia    (for   cover)   Seedlings,    15s» 

per  1000. 
STONE  PINE,  Seedlings,  Ss.  per  103. 

Ditto,  transplanted,  6  inches,  16s.  per  100. 
ABIES    DOUGLASII  (from  seed),  from  pots,  9  to  12  inches, 

Vil.  per  100  ;  303.  j^er  dozen. 
PINEASTEa  SEEDLINGS,  3s.  Qd.  par  1000. 
Red  Lodge,  near  Sou  hampion,  March  IS. 


MESSRS.  J.  AND  H.  BROV/N  are  now  sending  ott 
the  undermentioned  choice  Shrubs  and  Plants,  carefully 
packed,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  the  Continent. 
25  Azaleas,  new  hardy  Belgian  varieties,  on  their  own    s.  d, 
roots,  with  flower-bads,  oue  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  20    0 

25  American  Azalea?,  do.  do.  do.         ..15    0 

6  Andvomedas  of  sorts,  including  fioribunda  ..8     0 

6  Kalmias,  and  G  Ledums,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10  0 
25  Hardy  American  Shrubs,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10  S 
12  Rhododendrons,  including  scarlet,  white,  and  rose, 

hardy  varieties  . .         . .     ' . .  12    0 

New  Udrdy  Yellow  Rhododendrons,             each  7s.  M.  to  10    6 
Hybrid  Rhododendrous,  extra  tine,  with  30  to  50  bloom 
buds,  each 2s.  etL  to    3 


6 
6  Fine  Hardy  Magnolias,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10    6 

Hardy  Heaths  and  Vacciniums,  ditto  ditto,  per  doz.  . .  8  0 
Cryptomeria  japonica  and  6  Choice  Hardy  Pinus,  for  10    0 

Glycine  sinensis,  extra  fine  in  pots,  15  to  30  feet  each  . .  3  6 
Pussitloras,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse,  saoh  >.        ..16 

50  Dwarf  Roses,  ou  their  own  roots,  by  name  . .  . .  16  0  : 
12  Tea-scented  Ro.^cs,  one  of  a  EOrt,«by  name,  in  pots  , .  9  0 
Standard  and  half-standard  Roses,  per  dozen,  12s,  and  15  0 
Green  and  Black  Tea  plants,  quite  hardy,  per  dozen      . .  15    0 

Climbing  Roses,  of  sorts,  per  doz.  6    0 

Bourbon  Roses,  superior  sorts.   Rose  La  Reine  and  Per- 
petual Queen,  fur  plautip-L';  iu  'jcds,  per  dozen  . .  10    6 
12  Greenhouse  Aztilca?,  one  ol'  ;i.  sort,  blooming  plants, .  25    0 
12  Choice  Cameilias,  by  name,  ditto               ditto  . .  30    0 
50  Choice  Greeuhuuse  Plants,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name    . .  45    0 

24  Choice  Ericas,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . ,  , .  15  0 
First-rate  Show  Pinks,  per  dozen  6s.  and  9  0 
First-rate  Carnations  and  Picotees,  per  dozen  ds.  and  12  0 
First-rate  Pansies,  per  dozen  ..  ..  Gs.  and  9  0 
Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,    show  varieties,  strong 

plants,  por  dozen  . .  . .  . .  93.  to  12    0 

Verbenas  and  Petunias,  best  new  sorts,  per  dozen       , .     5    0 

The  New  Fancy  Geraniums,  by  name  . .        9s.  to  12    0 

New  Scarlet  Geraniums  and  Heliotropiums,  per  doz,  .•     6    0 

12  Pffionies,  new  white,  pink,  and  blush,  of  sorts  ..    8    0 

25  Choici^  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  named  . .  ..76 
Hardy  Ferns  and  other  plants  for  rock- work,  per  doz.     8    0 

Flower  Seeds,  18  papers,  6s. ;  36  ditto,  10s. ;  of  the  most  ap- 
proved varieties,  sent  free  by  post.    Also  Catalogues  for  1850. 
Albion  Nursery,  StckeNewingCun,  London,  March  16. 


r  C.  WHEELER  and  CO.'S  SELECT  LIST  OF 
^  •  THE  BEST  SEEDS  IN  CULTIVATION,  will  be  sent 
free  by  post  on  rectiipt  of  two  postage  stamps, 

"  THE  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  SOLD  BY  J.  C.  WHEELER 
AND  CO.,  GLOUCESTER,  appears  to  us  to  deserve  notice, 
because  of  the  stand  which  its  authors  make  in  common  with 
ourselves  and  others  against  the  useless  incomprehensible 
Seed  Liats  of  ihe  day.  In  this,  as  in  all  matters  of  taste,  there 
will  be  a  dilierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  qualities  of 
varieties  ;  yet  the  mass  of  buyers  who  have  no  fancies,  but  who 
dislike  being  perplexed,  and  are  satialied  with  what  is  ex- 
cellent, will  greatly  prefer  a  short  select  Seed  List  to  an  in- 
terminable labyrinth  of  names,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
represent  nonentities  or  rubbish.  Messi'S.  WHEELER'S  little 
book  will  do  something  to  satisfy  their  expectations." — 
Dr.  LiNDLET  in  the  Gardeneis'  Chrordde  of  the  2d  inst. 

Kingsholm  Nursery,  Gloucester. 


£ 

1  0 
0  10 
0    7 


s.  d. 
0 


1    0 

0  10 
0    4 

0  10 
0    0 


HART  AND    NICKLIN,  Gaildford,  having  a  large 
and  healthy  Stock  of  the  undermentioned  Plaute,  offer 
them  at  the  following  low  prices : 

GERANIUMS. 
20  First-rate  Show  Flowers 
20         „         (smaller  plants)    ... 
12  „  »  „ 

PANSIES. 
20  New  and  first-rate  Flowers  ... 
20  New  and  good  Flowers 

12  Good  Border  Flowers 

FUCHSIAS. 
20  New  and  good  varieties 
12      „  „  „  •■•     ^ 

VERBENAS.  —  The  following  at  Gs.  per 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  John  Salter,  Royal  Purple,  Brilliant, 
Princess  Alice,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  fchylock,  Viscount  de  teourval. 
Mountain  of  Snow,  Bride,  Eyebright,  Duchess  ot  Northumber- 
land, La  Villageoise,  Clotilda,  Tommy,  Cardinal,  Emperor  of 
China,  Minerva,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Heloise.  Warranted 
young  healthy  plants. 

Lilium  lancilolium  album,  9s.  per  doz. ;  Phlox  of  vars.,  4s.  ; 
double  white  Rockets,  3s. ;  border  Carnations,  3s. 

H  and  N^.  beg  to  observe  that  they  have  a  good  stock  _oa 
hand  of  all  the  above,  so  that  purchasers  may  rely  upon  being 
served  with  plants  immediately.  No  charge  for  hamper,  &c,  ; 
free  to  any  station  of  the  South-Western  or  South-Eastera 
Railways,  The  three  last  named  collections  may  be  sent  by 
post,  free,    A  remittance  from  unknown  correspondenta. 


doz.  :  —  Louis 
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MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
reaay.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s.  per  acre,  allowing 
2  boshels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensure  a  con. 
tinuance  of  orders,  iliied  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is.  3d.  per  lb.  ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  Is.  id.  per  lb. 
Their'Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  ilangold  Wurzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  26, 
Down-street.  Piccadilly.  London. ^___ 

CHOICE  GEEANinilS  AXD  FASCY  GERAXICMS. 

HOLDER  A.\D  CARROD,  Nursekt  and  Seedsmen, 
Bedford  Road,  Clapham  Rise,  beg  to  offer  12  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  (strong  plants),  fur  21s.,  cash.  Armida,  Su- 
perb, Anais,  Ariel,  Alonzo,  Forget-me-Not,  Jenny  Lind,  King 
Hudson,  I.amarttne,  La'lah  Rookh,  Marian,  Minna,  Norah, 
Ondine,  PhjUis,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Sylvia. 

N.B.  Post-office  orders  payable  at  Clapham  Rise.   . 


PRIMJLA  ALTAICA, 
Figured  in  the  August  'So.  of  "  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany." 

C^     TURNER  has  a  few  strong  plants  left  of  the  above 
>'  •     Hardy  Winter  Flowering  Plant  (which  is  now  in  bloom), 
at  3s.  ed.  each.— Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 


WHITE    BELGIAN    CARROT,     70-s.   per    cwf., 
9d.  per  lb. 
!  YELLOW  GLOBE  and  LONG   RED   MASGOLD   WURZEL, 
I      70s.  per  cwt.,  9d.  per  lb. 

CATTLE  and  HOLLO W-CROWNED  PARSNIP,  eOs.  per  cwt. 
I      Sf.  per  lb. 

;  SKIRVISG'S  IMPROTED  PURPLE-TOP   SWEDE,   28s.  per 
i      bushel,  9d.  per  lb. 
GRASSES,  for  Permanent  Pasture,  20s.  per  acre. 

Fine  selected  LaWX  GRASS,  Is.  ?d.  per  lb.,  and  all  other 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Seeds  equally  low. 
I      The  ab  jve  Seeds  have  been  grown  from  some  of  the  finest 
I  stocks  in  the  country,    and  may  be  depended  on  as  new  and 
'  geauine. — Wii.  Jas.  Epps,  Seed  Merchant,  Maidstone,  Kent. 


PELARGOSIDMS  AND  NEW  PLANTS,    MANY  OF  THElt 
FROM  CALIFORNIA  AND  CHINA- 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  by  Ap. 
•  pointment  Floeist  to  Hee  Majesty  the  Qdeen,  and 
to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  begs  to  say  that  his 
CATALOGUE  OF  PELARGONIUMS  AND  .NEW  PLA^JTS  is 
ready,  and  will  he  forwarded'by  post  on  application. 

ASS  AND  BKOWiN'S  S£EU  AND  PLANT  LIST 

OR  GENERAL  DESCRIPTITE  PRICED  SPRING 
CATALOGUE. — As  copies  of  the  above  having  the  newspaper 
stamp  are  now  all  distributed,  others  will  be  supplied  prepaid 
on  application,  by  inclosing  four  postage  stamps. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Sufiblk. 

GRAYSON'S  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— Fine  Plants, 
with  printed  directions  for  planting,  can  be  had,  at  ds, 
per  100,  of  Fbzdeeick  ^yiENEB,  Seedsman,  No.  2S,  Corn- 
hill,  London. 

NEMOPHILA  MACULATA,  at  Is.  per  packet.    For  General 
List  L.f  New  Annuals,  ic,  see  "  Harrison's  Cabinet^**" 


EXHIBITtONS    AT    THE    GARDEN 

OF     THE 

Y    OF    LO. 

1850. 


AL   soci; 


FOR    THE    YSAJ 


THE  EXHIBITIONS  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  SATURDAYS  :— 

MAY  18,     JUNE  8,     and     JULY    13. 


SCHEDULE       OF      THE      PRIZES. 


FI.OWERS. 

Division  I. — in  which  Nurserymen  and  Private  Growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 


A  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  6  new  and  first-rate  varie-  | 
ties,"  with  perfectly  distinct  colour?,  cultivated  with  su-  , 
perior  skill,  in  8-inch  pots.     SG — CE — LS  ■ 

N.B.  The  collections  in  which  the  varieties  are  most  distinct  | 
icUl  have  the  preference.  I 

B  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  sixvarietieSj  inll-inch  pots.  [ 
SG_CE— LS 
K.B.  Any  plant  that  shall  not  have  been  actually  grown  in 
11-inch  pots  will  be  disqualified. 
C  Roses,  in  pots  ;  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties.    GB —  I 
SG— CE  ; 

N.B.  To  be  shown  in  May  and  June  only,  and  in  13-inch  pots.  \ 
The  Judges  will  disqualify  any  collection  that  shall  be  i 
found  to  contain,  a  plant  which  has  been  recently  placed  ! 


in  the  pot  from  the  open  ground,  or  that  is  shown  in  a  pot 
of  any  other  size  tbau  13  inches. 

D  Yellow  Roses,  best  sis  varieties.     SK — SB — C 

N.B.  To  be  shown  in  June  only,  and  really  to  be  yellow; 
pale  cream  colours  are  inadmissible. 

E  Cape  Heaths;  in  collections  of  10  entirelv  distinct  varieties. 
GB— SG— CE 
N.B.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  eskibited 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  Judges,  in  making  their 
award,  will  give,  both  in  this  and  the  nest  letter,  a  marked 
preference  to  plants  gron-n  in  their  natural  forms,  without 
stakes  or  stays  ;  and  will  also  take  distinctness  of  species 
into  favourable  coosideration.  Ko  duplicate  will  be  alloc- 
able. 


F  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  10  entirely  distinct  varieties 
in  11-iiich  p.jts.     SG— CE— LS 

G  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    SB — C.    {Tn  July 
only.) 

R  Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     SB — C.      {In  Jidy 
only.) 

I  Pinks  ;  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.  SB — C.  {In  Jv.)\t 
only.) 
N.B.  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks  must  be  shown  with- 
out cards,  in  boxes  of  four  sixes,  of  the  following  di- 
mensions : — From  centre  to  centre,  Z%  ins.  ;  from  centre  to 
outside,  2^  do.  ;  depth  at  back,  7  ins,  ;  ditto  front,  Si  ditto. 
The  face  to  be  painted  light  green.  No  coKecrions 'idfl  6e 
allowed  to  exhVyit  in  which  thcs^  conditions  are  not  complied  inth* 


Division  II. — ^^  which  Nurserj-men  alone  can  show. 
K  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  15  species  of  snperior  cultivation,        GB — SG— CE. 


Division  III, — in  which  all  persons  are  admitted  to  equal  competition. 


L  Calceolarias,  in  sixes  ;  in  11-inch  pots.      LS — SK — SB 

N.B.  To  be  shown  in  May  and  June  only. 
If  Single  specimens  of  very  superior  cultivation,   excluding 
everything  which  can  be  shown  singly  in  other  letters,  and 
plants  not  in  flower.    CE — LS — SK 
N  Stove  or  Greenhoiise  plants ;  in  collections  of  20  plants. 
LG— GK— GB 
N.B.  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Orchids,  Pdargomums  and  du- 
plica'es  are  excluded  from  all  the  four  classes  of  Stove  or 
Greenhouse  plants. 
O  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants  ;  in  collections   of  15  plants. 

GK— GB— SG 
P  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants ;    in  collections  of  10  plants. 

GB— SG— CE 
Q  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants  ;  in  collections  of  6  plants.     SG 
— CE-L3 
N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  tne  classes 
of  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants. 
S  Greenhouse  Azaleas;  in  12  distinct  varieties.     GB— SG— CE 
S  Greenhouse  Azaleas  :  in  six  distinct  varieties.     SG— CE — LS 

N.B.  No  one  can  show  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas. 
T  Greenhouse    Rhododeadrons  ;    in  six  distinct  varieties.  {In 
May  onlij.)     SG — CE — LS 
Collections  of  6  New  Hardy  Evergreens  grown  in  pots  ;  Coni- 
fers excluded.     LS — SK — SB 
N.B.  Nothing  will  be  regarded  as  new  which  has  been  in 
the  nurseries  more  than  three  years. 
Y  Conifers,  in  sixes,  of  new  or  very  rare  species,  in  not  less 
than  the  third  year  of  their  growth.   LS— SK— SB 
N.B.   Uani  Fcan  only  be  shown  at  the  exhibition  in  July. 
W  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  20  species  of  superior  culti- 
vation.    LG — GK — GB 
X  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  10  species  of  superior  cul- 
tivation.    GB— SG— OE 
T  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  six  species.     SG — CE — LS 
N.B,  Nurserymen  cannot  show  in  either  of  these  three  classes 
of  Orchids.  No  exhibitor  can  show  in  more  than  one  of  them. 


Z  Exotic  Orchids ;  single  specimens  displaying  very  superior 
cultivation.    SK— SB— C 
N.B.  No  duplicate  Medals  can  be  here  awarded. 

AA  Fuchsias;  in  threes,  of  three  distinct  colours  ;  iii  July  only, 
LS— SK— SB 

BB  Pelargoniums  ;  insis  distinct  species,  exhibiting  superior 
cultivation.     C  S — LS — 3K 
N.B.  By  the  word  species  is  meant  the  wild  kinds  imported 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  New  Holland^  tuberous 
species  inclusive,  and  not  garden  cross-breds. 

CC  Fancy  Pelargoniums;  in  sixes,  in  8-inch  pots.     SG — CE 
— LS 
N.B.  No  duplicate  Medals  can  be  allowed  here. 

DD  Achimenes  ;  in  collections  of  six  distinct  varieties,  exhibit- 
ins-  superior  cultivation.     CE — LS — SK.    {In  July  only  ) 

BE  Six  distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower.     GB — SG— CE 

EF  Roses  of  50  varieties  in  loose  bunches,  each  consisting  of 
three  trusses  as  they  are  gathered,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  habit  of  the  variety.     CE — LS — SK 
N.B.  In  July  only.    No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can 
also  compete  in  the  following. 

<?(?  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  FF^  and  in  25  varieties. 
LS — SK — SB.     {Peltate  QTOwersorJAj  can  exhibit  Itere). 
N.B.  In  June  and  July  only.     If  Roses  are  brought  for  exhi- 
bition without  attention  to  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 

HH  Helichrysums.     CE— LS— SK 

1 1  Kalosanths  ;  in  sixes.     {In  July  only.)     LS — SK — SB 

KK  Statices  ;  in  collections  of  six  species.     CE  — LS — SK 

LL  Ferns,  in  collections  of  10  hothouse  species  of  very  superior 
cultivation.     LS— SK— S  B. 
N.B.  To  be  shown  in  July  only. 

2IM  New  Hybrid  Plants,  exclusive  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  Garden  cross-breds,  such  as  Gloxiaias  and  the 
like.     SG— CE— LS 


N.B.  It  is  certain  that  much  may  be  effected  by  hybridising 
plants  in    common    cultivation,  such    as  Lilacs,  Honey- 
suckles, &c.  ike.    This  class  will  be  judged  by  the  Society's 
ofiicers. 
iVy  Epacrises  ;  in  sixes.    {In  May  only.)     CE — LS— SK 
00  Newly  introduced  or  extremely  rare  ornamental  plants  in 
flower;  not  introduced  by  the  Society.     SG— CE — LS 
N.B.  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  Officers 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.    Exhibitors  will  particularly 
observe  that  none  but  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  this  letter.    Nothing  wiU  be  regarded  as  neio  icM^  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  Garden  or  Eegent-street  in   a  previous 
season,  nor  garden  seedlings,  hybrids,  nor  domesticated 
varieties  of  any  kind.  No  prizes  will  be  given  to  New  Plants 
which  have  been  introduced  through  the  Society. 
FP  Miscellaneous  subjects,  exclusive  of  Feras.    SK — SB — C 

N.B.  Exhibitors  under  PP  will  not  be  thereby  ejifi%^  to  a  pass 
ticket.      Cockscombs,   Heartsease,  Hydrangeas,  and  bou- 
quets,   together  with  all  plants  for  which  separate  prizes 
are  offered  as  single  specimens,  are  altogether  excluded, 
QQ  Seedling  Hybrid  Pelargoniums,  of  entirely  new  crosses, 
SB— C 
N.B.  Every  seedling  must  be  shown  singly,  and  marked  with 
the  name  it  is  to  bear.     The  same  seedling  cannot  gain  a 
prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.    The  plants  must  be 
shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  state. 
RB  AJpioes  ;  in  twelves.     SK— SB— C 

<S5  Cinerarias;  in  sixes,  in  B-inch  pots.     {In  May  only.)    SK— 
SB— C 
N.B.  Prizes  will  only  be  given  to  extremely  fine  specimens. 
TT  Hardy  Heaths  ;  in  sixes.     SB— C. 
UU  Seedling  Florists'  Flowers. 
A  tent  will  be  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  these;  bnt  no 
medals  will  be  awarded  ;  the  Socie-y  not  wishing  to  express 
any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  seeallngs. 


FRUIT, 


Market  Gardeners,  or' Growers  (not  Fruiterers),  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  Market,  and  Private  Gardeners,  exhibit  independently  of  each  other.  Fruiterers 
are  not  allowed  to  exhibit  at  all.  No  dupUeate  awards  can  be  made  in  any  case  whatever,  except  in  P.  No  person  can  take  more  than  one  award  in  each  letter 
except  in  B,  E,  K,  M,  0,  P. 

N.B.  All  Fruit  must  be  sufficiently  ripe  for  Market,   well  coloured,  and  PBOPEaLT  SAiiED  by  the  Exhibitor,  as  far  as  practicable  ;  if  the  contrary,  it  will  be  dlsqoalified. 
^  Peaches  or  Nectarines  in  po-s.     SK— SB— C  -    --  --  ~-  __  ^.         ,        .  ,-  , 

B  Pine  Apples,  iu  simple  specimens  : — 

1.  Queens.     LS— SK— SB. 

2.  Envilles,  Cayennes,  Sugarloafs,  Black  Jamaicas,  Ota- 
heites,  &c.    LS— SK— SB 

3.  Providences.     LS— SK— SB 
X!  Grapes  in  pots  ;  three  specimens  to  be  shown.    CE — LS — SK 
D  Grapes,  the  heaviest  single  bunch  of  any  kind.     SK 
E  Grapes  ;    in  three   bunches   for  private   growers,    and  six 

bunches  for  Market  Gardeners  : 

1.  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  &c.     LS— SK— SB 

2.  White  Muscadines,  Sweetwaters,  &c.    LS— SK— SB 


3.  Muscats.    LS— SK— SB 

4.  Other  sorts,  distinct  from  the  foregoing.    LS— SK — SB 
I  p  Peaches,  in  sixes.    SK— SB— C 

'  G  Nectarines,  in  sixes.     SK— SB— C 
;  H  Apples  and  Pears  of  the  previous  year.     SB — C 
I   Figs,  in  sixes.     SB — C 
I  K  Cherries,  in  dishes  of  lib.  each  : 

1.  Black.    SB— C  2.  White.    SB— C 

j  I,  Strawberries,  in  pots  ;  six  pots  to  be  shown.    SK — SB — C 

N.B.  They  must  have  grown  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
'  shown. 


I^  Strawberries,  one  dish  each  : 

1.  British  Queen,  &,c.     SB— C 

2.  Keens'  Seedling,  &c.     SB— G 

N  Oranges,  Citrons,  itc,  in  pots  ;  no  one  to  show  more  than 
one  pot.    LS— SK — SB 
NB.  This  class  of  Fruits  is  excluded  if  gathered. 
0  Melons,  one  specimen  each : 

1,  Thehe.nviest.     SK 

2.  The  best  flavoured.     SK— SB— C 

P  0  ther  kinds  of  fruit  of  peculiar  excellence  and  value. 
N.B.  The  medals  unier  this  head  will  be  given  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Society's  officers. 


ADMISSION 

The  Garden  will  be  opened,  on  each  day,  to  Fellows  and  to  Visitors,  at  O.s'e  o'clock,  under 
the  following  Regulations  :— All  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  be  admitted  without  tickets,  from 
One  till  Six  o' Clock,  on  signing  their  names  in  a  book  at  the  entrance.  Tii?i tors  can  be  admitted 
only  by  tickets,  ti>  be  obtained  by  the  personal  or  written  orders  of  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Upon 
tills  subj-ct  the  Council  would  observe,  that  the  interests  of  the  Society  require  Orders  for 
Tickfris  CO  be  filled  up  with  the  Name  aud  Addhess  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  siv^'^n.  Tr  e 
Council  aUo  express  a  hope  that  ihe  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  not  give  orders  for  tickets 
to  per5or»5  with  whom  they  are  unacquainted.  N.  B.  The  prisentation  of  the  ciJiiting  card  of  a 
Fellow  of  Uie  Society  cannot  he  regarded  as  an  authority  to  rt'cetue  tickets.  All  Fellows  who  shall 
apply,  onur  beftre  Tuesday,  iht  23d  of  April,  may  obtain,  at  the  rate  of  Three  Shillings  and  Sis- 
pence  each,  any  number  of  Tickets  not  exceeding  Twenti-Foub  ;  but  no  application  for  Buch 


OF    VISITORS. 

;  tickets  will  be  receiv'd  after  that  day.      Fellows  of  tie  Society  stihscriOing  for  ticl'ets  at  this  price 
I  wiil  be  allowed  a  clear  week  from  tlie  '2id  of  April,  during  tos'ich  they  may  daim  t}iem.     After  that 

;  PEBI'  D  ALL  TDE  3j.  Cd.  TICKETS  S'.'B=C6IBED  F.-B,  BCT  NOT  ISsDED,  ilAl?  BE  CANCELLED.      After  the 

-'3d  of  April  any  farther  number  of  licUets  will  be  delivered  to  Fellows  on  their  personal  appli- 
.  cation  or  written  order,  at  the  price  of  Fice  ShiUtngs  each  ticket.  Each  licket  will  be  available 
I  fur  ihe  admission  of  one  Vi^it<  r,  after  One  oVi<ick.  to  either  of  the  Three  Exhibitinus.  at  the 
I  option  ot  the  Visitor.     All  applifa'ions  fof  rickets  must  be  made  at  the  Society's   Office,  21, 

Kegent-street.     No  tickets  will  be  issfed  in  Regest-street  on  the  Dats  of  Exhibition; 

but,  on  those  days  two  Offices,  near  the  Gaidca  Gates,  will  be  opened  at  noon  for  ihw  issue  of 

tickets  at  75,  6d.  each  ;  bu;  strictly  under  the  rcjiuldtions  above  stated. 
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CEDRUS  DEODARA  OR  HIMALAYA  CEDAR. 
—  The  Subscribers  beg  to  inform  the  admirers  and 
planters  of  the  above  hardy  Tree,  that  they  have  upwards  of 
FIFTY  THOUSAND,  from  one  to  five  years  old,  in  pits, 
growD  from  seed,  constantly  in  the  open  ground,  which  they 
are  now  supplying  on  such  terms  as  will  induce  their  general 
introductiou  into  all  plantations,  being  of  rapid  growth, 
liighly  ornamental,  and  of  great  value  as  a  Timber  tree, 

"VTsi.  Maule  and  Sons.  Stapleton-road  Nurseries,  Bristol. 
'  NEW   AND  STHIKI.NG  VERBENA. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs   to  offer    the    undermen- 
tioned  to  the  attention  of  Florists,  with  the  fullest  con- 
yiction  that  it  will  give  entire  satisfiction. 

WOODSTOCK'S  MAGNIFICENT._A.  M.  having  purchased 
the  entii'e  Stock  of  this  unrivalled  Verbena,  oft'ers  it  to  the 
Public  with  the  utmost  confidence,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
it  will  surpass  everything  jet  out  in  its  class.  The  individual 
flowers  cover  a  sixpence,  and  sometimes  a  shilling.  It  is  of  a 
very  free  habit  and  growth,  and  well  suited  for  grouping.  See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  15,  1S49.— "  IF.  K.  B.  Colour  bright 
rose,  fading  to  pink  ;  a  remarkably  fine  variety,  with  much  the 
largest  flowers  we  have  yet  seen." 

X'  Fine  strong  plants  the  1st  of  April,  at  5s.  each,  free  by  post. 
"Where  three  are  ordered  four  will  be  sent. 

Mackie's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  two 
■stamps  for  postage, — Norwich  Nursery,  Norwich,  March  16. 
DWARF  PEAS. 

HAIRS'S  Dwarf  Green  MAMMOTH  KNIGHT'S 
MARROW  PEA  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  in 
existence  ;  grows  2  feet,  is  3  weeks  earlier  than  the  old  dwarf 
Green  Knight's,  and  the  Peas  and  pods  are  twice  the  size. 
5s.  per  quart. 

BISHOP'S  LONGPOD.— Grows  2  feet  high,  early  as  Early 
Frames,  pods  as  large  as  Scymetars,  and  20  to  2i  per  stem. 
Us.  per  quart. 

BURBIGE'S  ECLIPSE.— Grows  1  foot  high,  pods  larger  than 
Imperial,  greater  bearer,  and  altogether  superior  to  that 
variety.    Is.  per  quart. 

The  above  are  three  of  the  best  Dwarf  Peas  ever  introduced. 
Full  particulars  can  be  had  of  Duncan  Haies,  Seedsman,  &c., 
"Wholesale  and  Retail,  109,  St.  ilartin's-lane,  Charing- cross, 
London.  i 

Catalogues  can  be  furnished  on  application,  and  every  article 
connected  with  the  trade  supplied  on  terms  to  defy  competition. 
■Garden  Tools,  Nets,  ilats.  Mushroom  Spawn,  and  Potatoes 
caved  from  selected  pfocks  at  moderate  prices. 


,        BROMHAM-HaLL  GREEN-FLESH    MELON    IS  THE 
I  FINEST  FLAVOURED  IN  THE  WORLD. 

EDWARD  TILEY  having  become  possessed  of  the 
whole  stock  of  Seed  of  that  very  superior  MELON 
called  *'  BHOMHAM-HALL  GREEN-FLESH  MELON,"  he  is 
I  now  sending  out  good  sound  Seeds  at  2s.  6c?.  per  packet  of 
6  seeds  ;  larger  do.  of  15  seeds,  os.  per  pacltet.  For  further 
particulars  of  the  above,  see  Advertisement  in  this  Paper. 
February  9th,     AJso  the  following  fine  varieties  can  be  highly 


recommended  : 

Queen  Melon  .,  ,,  ,,  ,.  ..1 
Bowond  Green-fiesh  . .         ,,         ..         ,,1 

Beechwood     do i 

Windsor  Prize  do l 

Emperor  i 

Fleming's  Trentham  Hybrid  , .  . ,  1 
Duncan's  Green-fleeh  do.  improved  ,.  1 
Hampton-court  Green-flesh  . .         . .     1 

Egjpiian  do.  do.  imprnved    . .    1 

FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBERS. 

Yictory  of  Bath         2 

Gordon's  White  Spine  . .      ...         , .     1 

Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite 2 

A  packet  of  each  of  the  three  Varieties,  5s. ;  if  preferred,  also 

a  packet  of  Bromham-hall  Melon  will  be  included  with  the 

three  Cucumbers  for  7s. 
Sold  by  Edward  TiLET,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 

IG,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath.     A  remittance  must  accompany  the 

order,  ei'her  in  cash  or  penny  postage  stamps. 


6  per  packet. 
0        „ 
0        ., 
0        „ 
c       ,. 

0         „ 
0         » 
0 
0 

0 
6 
6 


SEEDS  IN  COLLECTIONS. 
OF  THE  BEST  WHICH  CAN  BE   PROCURED. 

BA  S  S  AND  BROWN  beg  to  offer  the  following 
CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
Complete  Collections  of  the  best  and  newest  sorts,  in  propor- 
tionate quantities  of  each,  suited  for  large  or  small  gardens,  at 
per  collection,  \l.,  21.,  and  31.  A  Collection  for  a  small  garden, 
of  good  sorts,  at  10s.  Bd.  A  List  of  the  Collections  furnished  if 
required. 

SELECT  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Free   by    post,    with    full    directions     for    sowing,    heights, 
colours,  &c.  s.  d. 

100  varieties  best  and  newest  Annuals         15    0 

50  varieties  for  8s.  Gd.,  30  for  5s.  6d.,  20  for  4     0 

20  varieties  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

for  filling  beds  on  lawns,  7s.  6d.,  or  12  do.  for  ...  5  0 
20  varieties  best  Greenhouse  Annuals,  7s.  Sd.,  12  for  ...  5  0 
20  varieties  choice  Greenhouse  Perennials,  lOs.  Sd.,  12  for  7  6 
20  vars.  choice  hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials,  7s.6d.,12  for  5    0 

36  varieties  imported  German  Stocks  5    0 

20  ditto  ditto,  3s.  Qd.,  12  for       2    6 

Remittances  with  orders  are  requested  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents. Goods  carriage  free  to  London,  and  with  all  orders 
of  2i.  and  upwards,  articles  presented  extra.  Poat-oflSce  orders 
payable  to  Bass  and  BaowN  or  tu  Stephen  Bbown. 

Our  Descriptive  Priced  Seed  and  Plant  List  will  be 
forwarded^  prepaid,  on  appltcatiorij  by  forwarding 
four  postage  stamps^  as  copies  having  the  Newspaper 
stamp  are  noio  all  distributed. 

SEED  AND  HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  SUD- 
BURY. SUFFOLK. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

JOHN  C  ATTELL,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Wes- 
terham,  Kent,  begs  to  offer  to  the  pubUc  a  few  very  choice 
SEEDS,  which  may  be  had  free  bv  post  at  tbe  prices  annexed. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS, 


per  packet.- 
Eeet,  Cattell's  Dwarf  Pur- 
ple-top  0 

Broccoli,  Elletson's  April 

White 1 

„  Wilcove  Superb  White  1 
„  Chappell's  Cream  ...  0 
„  Jones's       Superior 

White         0 

Cauliflower,    Dwarf  Late 

Walcheren  ...  1 

Cabbage,  C  a -.t  ell's  Reliance  1 
An  improved  early 
dwarf,  in  quality  equal 
to  his  well  known 
*'  Barnes,"  and  may, 
like  that,  be  sown  the 
middle  of  July  without 
fear  of  running  to  seed 
the  following  spring ; 
it  is  particularly  hardy, 
and  being  suitable  for 
all  seasons,  may  be  de- 
pended on  for  being  the 
earliest  and  best  Cab- 
hage  known. 
Cabbage,  Cattell's  Green 

Colewort     0 

,,    Do.,  Dwarf  Barnes  0 

,,    Do.,  Nonpareil      ...  0 

Savoy,  Dwarf  Drumhead  0 


per  packet — s. 

Scotch  Kale,fine  leathered  0 

,,     Dwarf  curled  ...  0 

Celery,  Cole's  Superb  Red  1 

„    Red  solid    0 

„     Seymour's     Superb 

White        0 

Cucumber,  S'ion  House  1 
,,    Do.,  Improved  ... 
„     Manchester  Prize 
„     Man  of  Kent 
„     Bath  Victory 
„     Roman    Emperor 
„  Carpenter'sWonder 
,,  War.TickshireHero 
,,  Cmhill's  Blk.  Spine, 
Melon,  Bromham-hall,  G 

seeds         2 

Lettuce,  fine  black   eeed 
Green  Cos  ...  0 

,,    Do.,    Brown    Bath 

Cos  0 

„    Marseilles      (hand-. 

some  Cabbage)  ...  0 

Parsley,  exquisite  curled  0 

,,    fine  curled  Giant  ...  0 

Vegetable   Marrow,   true 

white         ...         ...  0 

Leek,  Musselborough     ...  0 
Parsnip,    Guernsey,  fine 
largehollow-crowned...  0 


Is. 

per 

do2. 

seeds 


Ipomoea  Burridgii,  splen. 
did  red  variety  of 
Convolvulus  major  1  0 
„  purpurea  splendens, 
or  naw  dark  Con- 
volvulus major  ...  0  6 
Ipomopsis  elegans  ...  1    0 

Portulaca  alba  striata  ...  1     0 

,.     Thorburnii 1     0 

Pentstemon  speciosum  ...  1    0 
Do.,  per  half-ounce  7    6 
Rbodanthe  Manglesii     ...  1    0 
Coreopsis  nigra  speciosa, 

fine 0    6 

Nemopbila  maculata     ...  1    0 
Fhlox  Drummondii  alba, 
true  1 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 


Jacobiea,  extra  fine,  dble, 
purple       0 

Indian  Pink,  extra  fine  ...  1 
,,  ,,     fine  fringed  0 

Calceolaria.from  first-rate 
sorts,  impregnated      ...  2 

Stock,  red  Intermediate  ; 
this  is  the  best  Stock 
for  early  spring  flower- 
ing ;  more  than  two- 
thirds  come  double    ...  0 

Primula  sinensis,  extra 
tine  fringed,  red  and 
white  mixed      1 

Larkspur,  dwarf  double 
Rocket, extra  fine  mixed  0 


RHODODENDRONS  AND  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
— An  unlimited  supply  always  on  sale,  at  the  low  scale 
of  prices  quoted,  delivered  in  London,  if  ordered  in  quantity, 
free  of  carriage. 

RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  2  to  6  inches,  20s.,  40s., 
and  SOs.  per  inOO  ;  1  foot,  single  stems,  fie  for  working,  10s. 
per  100  ;  li  to  2  feet,  very  fine,  fit  for  planting  out  for  cover, 
20s.  to  40s.  per  100  ;  4  to  6  feet,  single  stems,  adapted  for  work- 
ing  the  beautiful  new  scarlet  and  other  rare  species,  50s.  per  100. 

SCARLET  RHODODENDRONS,  of  the  finest  varieties,  ISs. 
per  doz.,  on  their  own  roots. 

WHITE  RHODODENDRONS,  18s.  per  doz. 

KALMIA  LaTIFOLIA,  6  to  9  inches,  25s.  per  100;  1*  to 
2  feet,  blooujing,  12s.  per  doz. 

Dwarf  Rose  Stocks,  fit  for  working,  8s.  per  100. 

Single  CAMELLIA  Stocks,  fit  for  working,  42s.  to  oOs.p.  100. 

PIN  US  (AbieslDouglasiiCfTomseed),  lOi.perlOO,  30s.  perdoz. 

ARBUTUS,  12  to  15  inches,  fine,  25s.  per  100;  6  inches, 
Ss.  per  100. 

LAURESTINE,  two  sorts,  Ss.  per  100,  bedded,  1  foot. 

TREE  ROSES  of  the  mo^t  esteemed  kiods,  V2s.  to  18s.  p.  doz. 

A  large  and  fine  Stock  of  the  true  "  Durniast"  English  OAK, 
transplanted,  3  to  5  feet,  40s.  to  60s-  per  1000.  With  every  de- 
scription of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. — For  Catalogues  and 
prices  apply  to  W.  Rogees,  Nurseryman  and  Contracting 
Planter,  it-d  LndLre.  npar  Sou^bamptou. 

RICHARD  SMITH  begg  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  New  and  desirable  Plants,  which  will  be  sent 
out  by  him  early  in  April. 

PETUNIA  ECLIPSE.— This  is  avery  beautiful  variety,  which 
will  give  general  satisfaction.  The  flower  is  large  and  of  good 
texture  ;  ground  colour  pale  rosy  flesh,  very  fully  marked  with 
rich  crimson  maroon  veios,  forming  in  their  density  and  pecu- 
liar shape  a  perfect  star  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  ;  it  is  a  free 
bloomer,  of  good  habit,  and  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful 
light  variety  bitherto  sent  out. 

CACTUS  {EPIPHYLLUM}  MAXIMUS.— This  is  a  hybrid, 
of  enormous  size,  between  Speciosissimus  and  Ackermanni 
major,  of  a  bright  deep  red  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  purple 
m  the  centre  ;  it  is  very  showy,  an  opinion  of  which  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  flower  when  expanded 
measures  10  inches  across.  See  Notice  to  Correspondent  •'  S.,*' 
Gardeiiers'  Chronicle  of  July  5th,  page  460. 

Price  of  Petunia  and  Cactus,  os.  each.  Where  three  or  more 
are  ordered  ot  either  or  both  they  will  be  charged  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Nurseries,  Worcester,  March  16. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
The  EXHIBITIONS  of  FLOWERS,  &c.,  in  the  Society's 
Grardeu,  will  take  place  on  the  following  Satubdats,  viz.  : 
May  18,  June  S,  and  July  13.  Tuesday,  April  23,  is  the  last  day 
on  which  priviltered  tickets,  at  3s.  Gd.  each,  are  issued  to 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  Every  Fellow  is  entitled  to  24  such 
tickets,  if  paid  for  on  or  before  that  day. — 21,  Regent-streets 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  1S50. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUi;:fG  WEEK. 

['Chemical 8  p.m. 

I  Pathological   S  p.m. 

Ho:sDiT,       March    1 3 -i  Medical 8  p.m. 

I  Statistical 8  f.u. 

LBritish  Architects  3  p.m. 

(  Horticultural 3  p.m. 

TuiiSDAT,  —        19<  Liouean    8  p.m. 

t  Civil  Eoijineers 8  p.m. 

TT- po  f  MiC'OScopical 3  p.m. 

ni  f  Antiqaaridu S  r.si. 

-    tRoval.... Sip.ir. 

2^1  Ptiitolosicai 8  P.M. 

\  Royal  iDs'.itution 8:p.m. 

O..J  Royal  Botanic  33p.h. 

"*  I  WestcQinatep  Medical 8  p.m. 


THOasBAT,       — 


Saiubdat,        -— 


J.  C.  begs  also  to  offer  as  usual  fine  strong  plants  of  his  true 
and  improved  sorts  of  Early  and  Cattle  Cabba:^e,  price,  includ- 
in.;  package,  4s.  Gd,  per  lOOU,  carriage  paid  to  the  Edtnbridge 
station.  South  Eastern  Railn-ay.  A  Post-office  order  or 
postage  stamps  to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents. 


The  remarks  of  Sir.  Bailey  (see  p.  148),  upon 
WALK-MAKING,  excellent  as  they  are,  will  probably 
not  meet  with  universal  approbation ;  for  they  are 
opposed  to  long  and  vicious  practice  and  to  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices.  He  objects  to  the  use  of  rounded 
pebbles,  that  is  to  say  of  coarse  gravel,  as  a  foundation 
for  a  walk  ;  yet  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  employ 
them.  He  says  that  "  thousands  of  tons  of  stone 
are  yearly  thrown  into  deep  trenches,  to  form,  as  it 
is.  supposed,  the  foundations  for  roads  and  walks, 
while  at  the  same  time  they,  instead  of  supporting 
them,  secure  the  most  effectual  means  of  making 
them  unstable  and  rotten."  Nothing  can  be  more 
true,  nothing  more  just,  and  nothing  can,  at  the 
same  time,  be  more  directly  opposed  to  the  opinion 
of  half  the  walk  makers  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  true 
that  the  worst  gravel  walks  are  made  at  the  largest 
expense,  and  unfortunately  it  is  also  true  that  those 
who  have  made  them  are  the  loudest  in  pro- 
claiming their  efficiency.  If  you  point  to  such 
walks  in  wet  weather,  when  they  are  mere 
troughs  of  mud,  the  answer  is  "yes,  that's 
very  well,  but  see  what  capital  walks  they  are  when 
it  is  dry." 

The  old  receipt  for  making  walks  was  something 
of  this  sort.     "  Scoop  out  a  trench  to  any  depth  you 


please,  not  less  than  a  foot ;  if  18  inches  deep  so 
much  the  better.  Jlake  it  hollow  at  the  bottom. 
Fill  it  half  full  of  coarse  gravel  ;  then  fill  it  up  to 
within  4  inches  of  the  top  with  fine  gravel  ;  cover 
the  whole  with  a  layer  of  binding  gravel ;  roll  well, 
and  leave  it  to  settle  till  wanted."     When  finished, 


a  walk  of  this  kind  was  what  is  represented  at  A. 
Rain,  when  it  falls  upon  it,  reaches  the  edges  at  a  a, 
and  then  settles  back  towards  the  middle  till  the 
whole  mass  becomes  soft ;  the  round  gravel  at  the 
bottom  begins  to  slip,  the  fine  gravel  above  slides 
do\A-n  into  the  interstices,  water  rises  through  the 
mass,  the  surface  subsides,  water  oozes  up,  footsteps 
puddle  it,  and  the  first  person  who  passes  over  it 
renders  it  impassable  for  those  who  follow.  This  is 
no  exaggeration  of  what  occurs  in  walks,  the  merits 
of  which  are  most  loudly  asserted  by  those  who 
have  made  them. 

The  true  principle  of  making  gravel  walks  is  to 
render  it  difficult  for  them  to  become  wet.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  they  must  not  only  throw  off  rain  as 
fast  ss  it  falls,  but  they  must  be  so  contrived  as  not 
to  receive  it  back  again  laterally.  The  first  con- 
dition is  usually  satisfied  by  a  case  of  hard  binding 
gi'avel,  which  absorbs  water  slowly,  and  acts  as  a 
rude  cement ;  the  second  condition  is  what  is  gene- 
rally forgotten,  and  what  renders  all.  other  precau- 
tions useless. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preventing  the  lateral 
ingress  of  water  after  sudden  rain  ;  namely,  by  side 
drains  expressly  constructed  to  remove  rain  rapidly, 
and  by  raising  the  walk  so  far  above  the  surrounding 
borders  that  they  can  receive  the  water  and  carry  it 
off' by  mere  soakage.  The  first  is  the  best,  but  is 
veiy  expensive ;  the  latter,  B,  although  not  always 


so  efficient,  is  very  economical,  looks  well,  and 
answers  the  purpose  in  most  cases.  In  porous  soils 
it  is  quite  sufficient,  and  so  it  is  on  heavy  land, 
provided  some  additional  precautions,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  such  soil,  can  be  taken. 

A  friend  of  ours  who  lives  upon  a  soapy  clay  of 
the  most  undrainable  kind,  and  who  had  spent  much 
money  in  walk-making,  under  the  advice  of  expe. 
rienced  practical  gentlemen,  without  great  advan. 
tage,  looking  one  day  at  a  trough,  0,  that  was  pre_ 

C 


pared  for  a  new  walk,  thought  that,  when  he  con- 
structed another,  he  would  dispense  with  advice, 
and  follow  his  own  unpractical  judgment.  As  advice 
seemed  to  be,  and  indeed  had  proved  to  be,  the  re- 
verse of  satisfactory,  he  resolved  to  make  his  next 
walk  the  exact  reverse  of  what  was  so  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  by  changing  a  concavity  into  a  convexity  of 
equal  amount,  and  by  placing  drainage  above  ground, 
Instead  of  under  ground.  The  result  was  what  is 
represented  by  the  section  D.     He  first  formed  a 


slight  convexity,  by  throwing  upon  the  intended 
walk  some  of  the  clay  on  each  side.  He  then  placed 
upon  the  surface,  in  three  parallel  lines,  pieces  of 
brick  separated  by  intervals  of  a  few  inches.  These 
intervals  were  filled  with  coarse  cinder-siftings.  The 
sides  were  built  up  with  clay,  falling  gradually  away 
towards  the  border  itself,  and  over  the  \vhole  was 
thrown  a  mixture  of  road-sand  and  fine  cinders,  or 
breeze,  procured  in  a  neighbouring  brick-field. 
When  finished,  the  centre  of  the  walk  was  about 
8  inches  above  the  surrounding  land.  Success  was 
complete,  for  these  walks  have  proved  to  be  so  dry 
in  the  wettest  weather,  that  they  can  at  all  times 
be  walked  upon  with  comfort.  In  this  experiment 
broken  bricks  were  used  for  the  centre,  because  the 
owner  happened  to  have  them,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  some  material  hard  enough  to  prevent  the 
surface  of  the  walk  from  wearing  away,  and  be- 
coming hollow  in  the  middle.  Coarse  gravel  mixed 
with  clay  and  water,  and  applied  in  the  form 
of  grout  or  concrete,  would  possibly  have  done 
as  well.  Cinder  sittings  were  introduced  between 
the  bricks  in  order  to  secure  the  immediate  removal 
of  rain  in  the  centre  of  the  walk,  there  being  no 
hard  binding  material  at  hand,  and  Iricks  themselves 
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fo^^g  with  clay  a   surf;:^rth7^iiiS"which   rain 
would  pass  with  mucli  difficulty. 

We  do  not  mention  this  case  as  a  model  of  walk 
Biaking,   but   as  an  illustration   of    the   principles 
which  should  guide  us      It  secured  the  immediate 
removal  of  rain  from  the  surface  as  fast  as  it  fell, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  that  it  should  by  degrees 
collect      That  is  the  real  object  to  attain,  and  pro- 
vided it  be  attained,  it  is  immaterial  by  what  means. 
Those  who  study  economy  will  probably  agree  witn 
ns  that  the  cheapest  method  is  the  best.  This  indeed 
is  the  only  point  in  which  we  differ  from  Mr.  Bailey. 
He  says  that  "Walk  making,  it  well  done,  is  very 
expensive;  of  course  varying   with  the  facility  of 
obtaining  fit  materials  ;  so  much  depends  on  their 
proximity  to  the  scene  of  operations,  or  having   o  be 
carted  from  a  distance  ;  so  that  perhaps  no  two  places 
would  come  under  the  same  estimate.       ]^\°^ 
the  other  hand,  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  best 
walks  are  the  least  expensive,  and  that  a  perfectly 
sound  walk    may  in    many  cases  be  made  at   no 
greater  cost  than  a  little  labour,  and  some  hardening 
or  other  material  which  wiU  prevent  the  surface 
from  becoming  sticky.     As   to   the  tons  of  gravel 
that  are  employed  in  this  operation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  gi-eater  part  is  mere  waste. 

The  stove  constructed  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  Llewel- 
lYN  to  which  we  refen-ed  last  week  as  an  example 
of  the  possibility  of  introducing  tasteful  and  natural 
ARRANGEMENTS  IN  PLANT  HOUSES,  was  described  m 
the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  some 
years  since.  .,    t    ni. 

From  a  pond,  at  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the 
stove,  a  pipe  was  carried  into  a  boiler,  and  thence 
conducted  to  the  top  of  a  mass  of  rockwork,  as  i^» 
represented  in  the  accompanying  cut.  '  Thence, 
says  Mr.  Llewellyn,  "  it  pours  a  constant  supply 
of  water  over  three  projecting  irregular  steps  of 
ron"h  stone,  each  of  which  catches  the  falling  stream, 
divfding  it  into  many  smaller  rills  and  increasing  the 
quantity  of  misty  spray.  At  the  bottom  the  whole 
of  the  water  is  received  into  the  pool  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  stove,  where  it 
widens  out  into  an  aquarium  ornamented  with  a 
little  island  overgrown  like  the  rock-work  with 
Orchids,  Ferns,  and  Lycopods." 

By  this  simple  means  the  first  element  demanded 
in  a  house  intended  for  the  imitation  of  a  little  tro- 
pical forest  scene,  was  simply  and  effectually  secured 
"  The  account,"  continues  Mr.  Llewellyn,  •  of 
the  splendid  vegetation  which  borders  the  cataracts 
of  tropical  rivers,  as  described  by  Sghomburgk,  ga-se 
me  the  first  idea  of  trying  this  experiment.  I  read 
in  the  '  Sertum  Orchidaceum  '  his  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  falls  of  the  Berbice  and  Essequibo,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  discovery  of  Huntleya  violacea 
I  was  delighted  with  the  beautiful  picture  which 
his  words  convey,  and  thought  that  it  might  be 
better  represented  than  is  usual  in  the  stoves  of  this 

country.  ,     ,j  j  ^i 

"  With  this  view  I  began  to  work,  and  added  the 
rock-work  which  I  describe  to  a  house  already  m 
use  for  the  cultivation  of  Orchideous  plants.  I  found 
no  difficulty  in  re-arranging  it  for  its  new  design, 
and  after  a  trial  now  of  about  two  years  can  say  that 
it  has  entirely  answered  the  ends  I  had  in  view. 

"  The  moist  stones  were  speedily  covered  with  a 
thick  carpet  of  seedling  Ferns,  and  the  creeping 
stems  of  tropical  Lycopods,  among  the  fronds  of 
which  many  species  of  Orchids  delighted  to  root 
themselves. 

"  Huntleya  violacea  was  one  of  the  first  epiphytes 
that  I  planted,  and  it  flowered  and  throve  in  its  new 
situation,  as  I  hoped  and  expected.  The  East  Indian 
genera,  however,  of  Vanda,  Saccolabium,  Aerides, 
and  other  caulescent  sorts,  similar  in  habit  and 
gi-owth,  were  tlie  most  vigorous  of  all,  and  many  of 
these  in  a  very  short  time  only  required  the  use  of 
the  pruning-knife  to  prevent  their  overgrowing 
smaller  and  more  delicate  species. 

"  Plants  that  are  grown  in  this  manner  have  a 
wild  luxuriance  about  them  that  is  unknown  to  the 
specimens  cultivated  in  the  ordinaiy  manner,  and  to 
myself  they  are  exceedingly  attractive,  more  resem- 
bling what  one  fancies  them  in  their  native  forests — 
true  air-plants,  depending  for  their  subsistence  on 
the  humid  atmosphere  alone. 

"  Different  species  thus  intermingle  together  in  a 
heautiful  confusion — Dendrobium,  and  Camarotis, 
and  Renanthera,  side  by  side,  with  wTeaths  of  flowers 
and  leaves  interlacing  one  another,  and  sending  their 
long  roots  to  drink  from  the  mist  of  the  fall,  or  even 
from  the  water  of  the  pool  below. 

"  Many  species  are  cultivated  upon  the  rocks 
themselves,  others  upon  blocks  of  wood,  or  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof,  and  thus  sufficient  room  is 
secured  for  a  great  number  of  plants.  At  the  same 
time  the  general  effect  is  beautiful,  and  the  constant 
humidity  kept  up  by  the  stream  of  falling  water 
suits  the  constitution  of  many  species  in  a  degree 


have  the  means  of  ^/^'^^^^"S.^^.^t  f  m  of  water  from  u U enj  a  J  ^^^^  .^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^_  ^^  ^^^^^ 
a  level  higher  than  the  top  of  their  stove  Sd   be   roasted,   or   burnt ;  all   turf  should   be 

It  may  be  alleged  that  this  experimenU^^^s  con     si      W    "^^/^  j^^    '  ^^j       ^s,  baskets,  willow-work, 
ducted   under   peculiarly  favourable  "'<=>^.°^!.^~U^^^^^^^  be  boiled  ;  evei^  plant  should 

The  head  of  water  was  at  hand  and  the  lock-^^  ork  ^"S^.^^^^fg^ti  ^-^  doubtful  pieces  being  cut 
was  readily  formed  from  the  sandstone  of  the  count,  y  ^^  ^^^^^^I^P^^'^^^L  in  warm  water  for  a  few  hours 
But  a  little  ingenuity  would  P'^^^'f  ^^^^^P^  ^^^P?  (.  beLe  it  peSed  to  enter  the  house.  If  doubts 
of  water  anywhere;  for  no  great  quantity  si  eaU>  T^"  «;";[:;,  ^^^„  clean,  it  should  be  put  into 
required,  and  warmed  water  IS  always  useful  in  gar-    exist  ot  a  plant  oeina  cieauj^^  „„„*,;„(„;,  L...^,-.^ 


requucu,  aim  >^a.i^^^  ..„.„.  .- -. j  „ 

dening  for  other  purposes  besides  making  an  artiH- 
cial  cascade.  As  to  real  rock  being  indispensable, 
in  the  first  place,  railways  or  trading  vessels  can 
generally  bring  it  for  an  inconsiderable  expense  ;  or 
half-burnt  bricks  consolidated  into  masses  with 
Roman  cement,  or  the  artificial  stone  now  so 
common,  might  be  employed  with  equal  advantage  ; 
the  only  real  difficulty  is,  to  find  the  taste  required 
to  put  such  materials  together  skilfully. 


Mr.  C.  WAr.NEK.  has  contrived  a  similar  house  at 
Hoddesdon,  in  which  we  understand  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  combining  horticultural  convenience  and 
graceful  arrangement  has  been  happily  overcome. 
At  one  end  of  his  house  there  is  a  small  piece  of 
water  surrounded  by  rock-work,  on  which  he  grows 
some  of  the  larger  Ferns— Tillandsias,  Lycopods, 
^schynanths,  small  Palms,  with  the  Bamboo,  &c. 
Here  parts  of  the  wall  are  becoming  covered  with 
climbing  Ferns ;  on  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof 
various  Orchids  are  growing,  along  with  Lycopods 
We  hope  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  this 
house  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  real  inconvenience  of  managing  houses  thus 
constructed  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  swarms  of  insects  which  secrete  themselves  by 
day  in  the  crevices  of  stones,  and  sally  forth  at  night 
in  search  of  food.  When  Orchid-growing  was  in 
infancy  we  witnessed  an  experiment  like  that  of  Mr. 
Warner's,  which  totally  failed  from  this  cause.  The 
plants  introduced  into  the  house  had  a  charming 
appearance  at  first.  Everything  that  before  was 
yellow  became  green,  and  plants  which  had  been 
torpid  for  months  threw  out  in  abundance  their 
green  delicate  roots  into  the  warm  damp  air.  But 
alas  !  in  a  few  weeks  every  root  was  devoured,  the 


hospital,  and  watched  till  the  certainty  is  acquired 
that  no  insects  are  there.  The  roasting,  burning, 
baking,  and  boiling,  together  with  washing  and 
steeping  in  warm  water,  costs  little  trouble,  does  no 
harm  to  the  substances  acted  upon,  but,  on  the 
contrary  so  much  improves  their  quality  that  even 
in  other  places  than  such  as  are  now  described  it 
should   always   be   practised  when  the   necessary 

means  exist.  ,   .    ,  •  i-         4 

We  refrain  from  pointing  out 
in  detail  what  plants  are  best 
suited  for  cultivation  in  these 
miniature  forest  scenes.  Every- 
one can  determine  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  taste  and  means.  We 
would  only  observe  that  unusual 
forms  of  foliage,  a  plentiful  mix- 
ture of  pointed  with  rounded 
figures,  creeping  and  climbing 
plants  with  those  which  grow 
erect,    and   party-coloured    or 
velvety  leaves  contrasting  with 
the   pale,  the  shining,   or   the 
whole   coloured,  will  produce 
the  best   effect.     Ferns  of  all 
sorts,    Tillandsias,   Pitcairnias, 
Jlarantas,     Caladiums,     small 
Palms,  Dwarf  Bamboos,  Side- 
saddle Plants,  Pitcher  Plants, 
trailing  Endogens  with  coloured 
leaves,  stiff'  leaves  like  sword 
blades,  and  similar  things,  -will 
readily  present  themselves  to 
all  who  seek  for  materials. 

We  have  only  to  add  that 
when  houses  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  kept  continually  gay,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  an 
auxiliary  house  should  be  pro- 
vided, in  which  various  plants 
can  be  placed  while  at  rest,  and 
when  their  beauty  has  neces- 
sarily departed  for  a  season. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  p.  149.) 

Genus  XX.  H.emorrhage  ; 
that  is,floiv  of  a  lymphatic  juice 
from  some  part  of  the  plant. — 
This  disease  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  ulcer,  and  miglit  be  reck- 
oned among  the  species  ot  the 
latter,  but  that  its  chief  symp- 
tom lies  in  the  flow  of  the  juice, 
and  not  in  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, which  is  always  very 
slight.  Two  species  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

First  species.  ORniNARY  Hje- 
jroRRHAGE.— Some  gummy  plant, 
like  the  Pencea  sanocoUa,  abound 
in  sap,  which  burst  through 
the  vessels  of  the  hark,  and 
issues  drop  by  drop.  In  most 
cases  no  mischief  is  produced 
flow  of  this  gum   resin   is  inordi- 


by   it,   but  if  the   flow  oi   m.a  guu.   .==...   ...  -----. 

nitely  great,  it  will  cause  too  muclj  lacera  ion,  and,  pre- 

ventiug   the  wound  from   properly  healing,   generally 

affect  The  plant.     In  some  countries  these  haemorrhages 

are  produced  intentionally  ;  thus,  in  America,  they  bore 

the  Sugar  Maple,  a  tree  which  might  be  advantageously 

cultivated  by  us  in  Italy,  in  order  to  extract  a    iquo^ 

which  is  drank.     But  when  the  flow  13_  too  great  the 

tree  suffers,  or   even  perishes.      Excessive   vigour   of 

growth  being  the  cause  of  this  distillation  of  gummy 

fluids,  it  follows  that  a  proper  diet  is  the  means  to  be 

resorted  to  to  prevent  it.  „„.^,,        Thr^ 

Second    species.     Lnjubious    Haemorrhage.  -  Th^ 

disease  very  frequently   affects   trees  growmg  m  low 

swampy  situationl,  and  is  often  confounded,  as  I  have 

observed,  with  the  ulcer.     The  sap  becomes  ori-up  ed 

and  somewhat  acrid,  but  without  staying  to  corrode  the 

substance  of  the  plant,  opens  itself  a  passage  through  it. 

Plenck  says  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  disease.     1  ha>e 

myself  had  no  opportunity  of  treating  it,  out  I  imagine 

that   if  taken   from   the   commencement   it   mignt   Ds 

stopped,  by  opening  out  an  incision  to  the  seat  ot  the 

disease,  cutting  out  the  affected  parts,  and  stopping  up 

Aewoind  Witt  Forsyth's  cement.     It  is 'r- this  may 

not  suffice  where  the  primary  cause  of  the_  evil  is  tne 

inundated  state  of  the  soil  the  *««  g'»"%'°  j  i°  3 

case  nothing  can  be  done  till  the  water  is  first  drained 

off.     1  havl  observed,  in  places  where  the  trees  have 
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been  affected  with  hsemorrhage,  that  they  were  generally 
growing  in  stagnant  water.  Perhaps  running  water 
would  not  produce  the  same  mischief.. 

Genus  XXI. ;  one  species.  Faintness  (DeViquio. 
Defaillaure,  a  word  of  more  extended  meaning  than 
ours.)— Plenck  understands  by  faintness  of  vegetables, 
a  feeble  connexion  between  the  leaves  or  flowers  and 
their  stalks.  I  would  rather  define  it  to  be  that  state  of 
the  plant  which  impedes  the  exercise  of  any  of  those 
functions  which  have  an  appearance  of  animal  life,  such 
as  irritability.  This  may  be  caused  by  excessive  stimu- 
lus, or  by  the  want  of  it.  Instances  may  be  observed 
in  the  Mimosa  pudica,  or  Sensitive  Plant. 

In  the  great  heat  of  summer,  under  a  mid-day  sun, 
this  plant  folds  its  leaflets  and  becomes  insensible,  or  at 
most  a  strong  shock  will  afi'eet  the  youngest  leaves 
which  may  not  have  been  closed.  A  strong  hot  wind 
will  have  the  same  result.  The  plant  will  not  then 
show  the  usual  phenomenon.  So  also  if  the  plant  is 
much  electrified,  and  in  the  contrary  case  if  the  atmo- 
sphere becomes  very  cold,  or  rain  falls,  the  irritability 
will  be  equally  lost.  But  there  is  a  diS'erence  observ- 
able in  the  two  cases.  When  the  irritability  is  lost  by 
excess  of  stimulus,  it  is  immediately  recovered  as  soon 
as  the  plant  is  in  the  atmosphere  that  suits  it  ;  but 
when  the  effect  is  pi'oduced  by  any  considerable  dimi- 
nution of  stimulus,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
former  vigour  is  restored.  My  own  observations  have 
confirmed  this,  and  shown  that  a  slight  degree  of  cold 
is  enough  to  destroy  entirely  the  irritability  of  vegetable?. 

The  phenomenon  called  by  Linureus  the  sleep  of 
plants  is  well  known.  Many  of  our  field  plants,  such 
as  Saiutfoin,  Beans,  Clover,  Vetches,  &c.,  afford  very 
good  examples  to  the  agriculturist.  Open  in  the  day- 
time, the  approach  of  evening,  a  high  wind,  or  even  the 
ardent  mid-day  rays  of  the  sun,  will  cause  them  to  con- 
tract their  foliage,  folding  down  their  leaflets  on  the 
footstalk  or  stem.  But  from  the  moment  that  a  sudden 
cold  causes  their  vegetation  to  languish,  they  no  longer 
exhibit  these  contractions.  The  same  thing  happens 
with  exotics  preserved  in  plant  houses  from  the  rigour 
of  our  winters.  Their  weakened  vegetation  deprives 
them  of  irritability.  The  organs  of  generation  are 
well  known  to  lose  it  the  most  readily,  and  never  to 
recover  it. 

The  observation  of  this  disease,  carried  on  with  great 
care,  through  a  long  course  of  seasons,  might  throw 
some  additional  light  on  the  question  of  vegetable  irri- 
tability, which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  it  has  in  reality  any  analogy  with 
animal  life.  On  this  point  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  following  passage  from  Sennebier's  Vege- 
table Physiology.  "  If  by  irritability,"  he  says,  "  we 
are  to  understand  the  faculty  of  being  affected  by  the 
contact  of  external  bodies,  it  is  to  be  found  in  all 
organised  beings.  But  if  we  mean  by  it  the  will  which 
commands  muscular  action,  the  analogy  subsists  no 
longer.  The  fibres  of  plants  are  capable  of  extension 
and  contraction,  but  they  are  strongly  combined  to- 
gether, and  are  not  merely  connected  as  animal  fibres 
are  by  a  soft  and  flexible  cellular  tissue  ;  thus  the 
muscles  are  flexible  whilst  the  vegetable  fibre  ia  rigid." 
The  excellent  observations  of  Mirbel  have  not  yet 
enabled  us  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  vegetable 
sensibility,  which  has  been  supposed  to  bear  some 
analogy  to  that  of  animals.  (Here  follow  seven  or 
eight  pages  of  general  observations  on  the  cure  of  the 
diseases  enumerated  in  these  three  first  classes.  These 
relate  chiefly  to  the  manner  of  changing  the  soil  of 
plants,  draining,  and  manuring — mostly  repetitions  of 
what  has  been  said  already,  and  containing  nothing 
worth  translation.) 

Class  IV.  Mechanical  injuries  (Lesiotis). — Under 
this  name  must  be  understood  not  only  injuries  caused 
by  a  mechanical  violence  wounding  the  whole  or  part 
of  that  plant,  but  also  any  mechanical  force  or  pressure 
which  impedes  its  development,  or  prevents  the  full  and 
ready  performance  of  its  functions.  Diseases  of  this 
class,  on  account  of  their  frequent  occurrence,  require 
eareful  attention  on  the  part  of  cultivators. 


THE  BEE  KEEPER. 


It  is  of  great  moment,  at  this  season,  to  feed,  any 
stocks  that  do  not  feel  weighty  to  the  hand.  The  best 
artificial  food  is  made  of  6  lbs.  of  best  Jamaica  sugar, 
3  pints  of  sweet  ale,  and  about  a  tablespoouful  of  salt ; 
these  should  be  well  boiled  up  ;  when  cold,  add  2  oz.  of 
rum,  or  4  oz.  of  sherry,  and  keep  in  bottles. 

The  proper  time  for  feeding  is  just  after  dark,  and 
what  is  not  consumed  should  be  removed  very  early  the 
Jiextmorning ;  this  should  be  repeated  every  night  as  long 
as  the  bees  remove  or  consume  it,  which  will  be  till  about 
the  end  of  April.  If  you  have  the  improved  cottage 
or  other  hives,  with  a  board  and  glass  at  the  top,  then 
you  may  let  the  tin  feeders  remain  on  the  hives,  and 
only  replenish  them  as  you  find  necessary  ;  also  taking 
care  to  do  this  after  dark.  This  precaution  is  necessary, 
aa  otherwise  you  entice  the  bees  of  the  other  stocks  to 
invade  the  weaker  ones  you  are  feeding,  which  generally 
ends  in  the  destruction  of  the  weaker  and  considerable 
loss  to  the  stronger  ones.  The  attempting  to  feed  bees 
in  common  straw  hives  by  a  trough  put  in  at  the  en- 
trance is  generally  worse  than  useless,  unless  with  great 
vigilance  in  removing  the  troughs,  and  what  is  not 
consumed,  by  or  before  daylight  the  next  morning. 

Tin  feeders  are  generally  made  with  a  float  of  wood 
perforated  with  holes  ;  these  have  the  disadvantage  that 
the  bees  get  under  the  float,  and  are  drowned.  It  is 
better  to  fit  the  tin  with  a  piece  of  empty  honey-comb, 


and  then  pour  the  food  over  it,  which  siuks  into  the 
cells  ;  the  bees  are  then  able,  by  walking  on  the  edges 
of  th«  cells,  to  obtain  the  food  without  the  chance  of 
smearing  themselves. 

It  is  also  proper  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  salt 
(about  a  teaspoonful  dissolved  in  about  a  pint  of  water), 
within  reach.  Garden-pot  pans  filled  with  clean  pebbles, 
and  the  solution  poured  among  them,  so  that  the  stones 
form  resting  places  for  the  bees  to  drink  from,  and 
placed  a  few  yards  from  the  hives,  form  a  good  mode  of 
offering  it  to  them.  These  pans  should  be  constantly 
replenished  with  a  fresh  solution  of  salt  till  about  the  end 
of  May.  Y. 


CHEYREUL'S  SCHEMES  OF  FLOWERS  FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 
The  month  of  September  is  the  best  in  the  year  for 
obtaining  beautiful  arrangements  of  flowers.  The  nu- 
merous varieties  of  Dahlia,  which  are  ia  perfection  this 
month,  enable  gardeners  to  ornament  large  pieces  of 
ground  with  different  varieties  of  one  species  of  plant, 
presenting  every  colour  except  blue.  The  arrangement 
of  Dahlias  seems  to  have  pre-eminently  occupied  M. 
Chevreul's  attention,  and  he  recommends  the  following 
sequences : 

A.  For  Lines  of  Dahlias. — 1.  White,  scarlet,  white, 
lilac-rose,  yellow,  violet  or  purple,  orange,  white,  scarlet, 
white,  &c.  2.  White,  scarlet,  dark  purple,  lilac-rose, 
yellow,  violet  or  purple,  orange,  white,  scarlet,  dark 
purple,  &c.  3.  White,  scarlet,  dark  purple-,  lilac-rose, 
white,  yellow,  violet  or  purple,  orange,  white,  scarlet, 
dark  purple,  &c.  In  these  lines  the  Dahlias  should  be 
about  a  yard  the  one  from  the  other. 

B.  For  Groups  of  Dahlias. — Dahlias  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  five  or  seven  ;  each  group  of  five 
should  be  a  quincunx,  and  each  quincunx  should  be 
placed  with  regard  to  its  neighbour  in  one  of  the  two 
following  w,ays  : 

(1)  o  0  0 


(2) 


There  being  in  either  case  three  'parallel  rows  of 
Dahlias,  with  the  plants  in  each  row  equidistant  from 
each  other. 

The  arrangement  of  seven  is  also  composed  of  three 
parallel  lines,  the  plants  in  the  middle  line  being  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  thus — 


Nothing  is  easier  than  to  plant  Dahlias  in  this 
way  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  cross  with  three 
pieces  of  wood,  each  6  feet  long,  the  angles  at  the 
centre  being  all  equal  ;  to  place  this  cross  on  the 
ground,  taking  care  to  have  one  of  the  sticks  in  the 
middle  line  of  Dahlias,  and  to'put  a  stake  at  each  end 
of  every  stick  and  a  stake  in  the  middle  ;  the  cross  is 
then  shifted  to  the  place  in  which  the  second  group  is  to 
be,  that  is  to  say  until  the  centre  of  the  cross  is  three 
yards  from  the  centre  of  the  first  group,  and  one  of  the 
pieces  forming  the  cross  coincides  with  the  middle  row 
of  Dahlias  as  before. 

To  avoid  any  mistake  in  planting  the  groups,  it  is  as 
well  to  make  a  plan  of  them  on  a  piece  of  paper  with 
wafers,  the  colours  of  which  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Dahlias  which  are  to  be  em- 
ployed.  Then  at  the  bottom  of  each  stake  plant  a  root 
of  a  Dahlia  of  the  proper  colour.  If  a  group  of  seven 
Dahlias'consists  of  six  plants  of  the  same  variety,  one 
root  should  if  possible  be  divided  into  six  parts,  so  that 
all  the  six  plants  may  be  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  If 
the  root  is  too  small  to  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts, 
it  is  better  to  divide  it  into  three  parts  only,  and  to  al- 
ternate them  with  some  other  sorts.  This  precaution 
should  be  taken  whenever  complete  symmetry  is  desired. 

Groups  of  seven  Dahlias,  the  sir  outside  ones  being 
exactly  similar. — 1,  six  orange,  with  a  purple  or  violet 
centre  ;  2,  six  purple  or  violet,  with  a  yellow  centre  ;  3, 
six  yellow,  witli  a  purple  or  violet  centre  ;  4,  six  scarlet, 
with  a  white  centre  ;  5,  six  white,  with  a  scarlet  centre  ; 
6,  six  rose-coloured,  with  a  white  centre  ;  7,  six  purple 
or  greenish  black,  with  an  orange  centre. 

If  the  above  arrangement  occurs  in  a  straight  border 
whose  centre  corresponds  with  a  principal  point  of  sight, 
the  7th  group  should  be  placed  in  the  middle,  and  to  the 
right  of  it  the  groups  should  be  placed  in  the  following 
order,  starting  from  No,  7,  6,  ,5,4,  3,  2,  1,  supposing  the 
border  to  hold  only  13  groups  ;  if  it  will  hold  15  a  white 
group  should  be  placed  at  each  end. 

If  the  border  is  circular  and  there  is  no  central  point 
of  sight  after  No.  7,  begin  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  so  on. 

The  following  are  different  groups  symmetrically 
arranged  : — I.  1,  six  purple  or  violet,  with  a  yellow 
centre  ;  2,  six  orange,  with  a  white  or  very  dark  purple 
centre  ;  3,  six  white,  with  a  scarlet  centre  ;  4,  six  orange 
with  a  white  or  very  dark  purple  centre  ;  5,  six  purple  or 
violet,  with  a  yellow  centre.  II.  1,  six  yellow,  with  a 
purple  or  violet  centre ;  2,  six  lilac,  with  awhite  or  yellow 
centre;  3,  six  white,  witha  scarlet  centre;  4,  six  lilac,  with 
a  white  or  yellow  centre  ;  5,  six  yellow,  with  a  purple  or 
violet  centre.  III.  1,  six  very  dark  purple,  with  ayellow 
centre  ;  2,  six  scarlet,  with  a  white  centre  ;  3,  six  white, 
with  a  scarlet  centre  ;  4,  six  scarlet,  with  a  white  centre  ; 
5,  six  very  dark  purple,  with  a  yellow  centre. 


In  a  straight  border  capable  ot  contaiuiug  more  than 
five  groups,  any  one  of  the  three  preceding  arrange- 
ments  I.,  II.,  or  III.  may  be  taken  with  the  following 
additions  : 

If  the  border  can  hold  seven  groups  it  is  best  to  end 
arrangement  I.  with  two  white  or  yellow  groups ; 
arrangement  II.  with  two  white  or  violet  groups  ;  and 
arrangement  III.  with  two  white  or  yellow  groups. 

The  arrangement  I.  may  be  followed  by  arrangement 
II.,  and  that  by  arrangement  III. 

If  the  Dahlias  are  not  to  be  seen  from  a  considerable 
distance,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  arrangements 
above  described  should  be  viewed  very  distinctly,  the 
following  may  be  placed  all  in  one  line. 


1. 

white    rose 


white  oranse 


violet   yellow 

o  O  0  0  GO 

rose  yellow  white     orange  violet   white    yellow  white   violet 
ooo  oooooo 

white    rose  white  orange  violet   yellow 


4.  5. 

Ecarlet    white  darkpurp.  white 
o           o  o  o 

white   yellow  scarlet  white    rose  darkpurp. 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

scarlet   white  darkpurp,  white 

o  o  0  0 

If  nine  groups  are  required,  after  No.  5  add  groups 
4,  3,  2,  and  1.  If  there  is  room  for  11  groups,  group 
5  should  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  arrangement  for  9. 

C.  Basket  of  Dahlias. — The  only  observation  required 
here  is  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  variety 
should  be  placed  symmetrically,  and  that  the  precautions 
before  given  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  symmetry 
should  be  attended  to. 

In  September  a  line  of  common  Laurels,  and  of  Pyra- 
canthas  with  their  red  berries,  looks  well.  Privets,  with 
their  blackish-blue  fruit,  contrast  equally  well  with  the 
Pyracantha  or  with  Holly. 


CELERY. 
The   varieties   of  Celery  may  be  divided  into    two 
classes  : 

A.  White  Solid. 

B.  Red  Solid. 

The  Celery  with  hollow  stalks,  formerly  known  as 
the  Common  Red  and  Common  White,  is  now  con- 
sidered unworthy  of  notice,  and  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  cultivation. 

A.    White  Solid. 

White  Solid,  alias  Fine  White  Solid,  Celeri  Ture, 
Celeri  plein  blanc.  Of  strong  and  rather  tall  growth, 
blanches  readily  and  comes  into  use  earlier  than  the 
Red  Solid  varieties. 

1.  Seymour's  Superb  While,  an  excellent  variety  of 
the  preceding.  Stalks  broad,  flat  at  the  base,  closely 
overlapping  and  forming  a  compact,  well-blanched,  crisp 
heart,  with  ordinary  care.    Tips  of  the  serratures  pale. 

Italian,  alias  Italian  Upright,  Upright,  Large  Up- 
right, Giant,  Patagoniau.  Tall,  strong,  erect,  deeply 
furrowed,  not  so  crisp  as  the  preceding. 

Wall's  White  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  Italian, 
which  is  esteemed  by  the  growers  of  Celery  for  com- 
petition. 

Curled  White,  aliis  Naiu  fris^.  Leaves  much  curled, 
resembling  Parsley,  and  like  those  of  the  latter  might 
be  employed  for  garnishing ;  it  is  dwarf,  hardy,  and 
crisp,  but  not  fine  flavoured. 

2.  Early  Dwarf  Solid  White,  ali^g  Court  hatif, 
Celeri  Turc,  of  some.  Dwarf,  but  very  solid,  and  forms 
a  compact  heart  ;  excellent  for  early  use. 

B.  Red  Solid. 

3.  Red  Solid,  alias  New  Large  Red,  New  Large 
Purple,  New  Russian,  Cole's  Red,  Cole's  Superb  Solid 
Red,  Striped  Solid,  Violet  de  Tours,  Gros  Violet  de 
Tours.  Dark  Red  or  purplish,  but  the  completely 
blanched  portion  is  very  pure,  crisp,  and  of  excellent 
flavour  ;  the  best  red  Celery.  The  Manchester  lied  ia 
scarcely  different,  and  may  be  considered  the  same 
variety,  excepting  that  it  has  acquired  a  stronger  habit 
and  rounder  stalks.  Shepherd's  Red  is  now  preferred 
to  the  Manchester  Red  by  the  prize  growers,  because 
it  has  flatter  stems,  and  consequently  blanches  better. 

The  sorts  considered  of  best  quality  have  numbers 
prefixed. 

Celeriac,  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery. 

This  is  a  sort  of  Celery  which  forms  a  knob  at  the 
root  under  favourable  circumstances.  It  is  _  much 
esteemed  on  the  Continent,  where  its  cultivation  is  well 
attended  to ;  the  roots  are  taken  up  and  stored  out  of 
the  reach  of  frost,  usually  so  severe  as  to  destroy  other 
kinds  of  Celery.  It  is  also  called  Knob  Celery,  Knoll 
Celery,  Celeri  Rave,  Celeri  Navet.  There  is  a  sub- 
variety  veined  with  red  ;  and  another  with  curled  leaves, 
or  Celeri  Rave  ^  feuilles  fris^es.  R.  T. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
Having  secured  perfect  drainage,  the  next  point  to 
draw  attention  to  is  the  condition  ot  the  soil  to  be  used 
in  potting.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  latter  should 
be  in  prooer  order  ;  for  potting  with  soil  either  in  a 
wet  or  perfectly  dry  state  is  for  obvious  reasons  to  be 
avoided.  If  soil  too  wet  is  pressed  into  the  pot,  the 
plant,  even  if  a  free-growing  kind,  will  very  rarely 
succeed.  The  moisture  renders  the  compost  so  com- 
pact when  the  latter  is  pressed,  that  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  dry ;  it  even  not  unfrequently  becomes 
sour,  and  the  young  roots  perish ;  under  such  con- 
ditions too  the  roots  are  entirely  cut  off  from 
air,  and  no  plant  will  remain  long  in  health  when  that  ia 
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the  case.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  guard  against 
such  a  state  of  tilings,  by  having  at  command,  and  in  a 
mellow- workinj  condition,  a  portion  of  all  the  kinds  of 
soils  that  are  likely  to  he  required.  Those  who  have 
open  sheds  to  protect  their  compost  from  rains  should 
avail  themselves  of  them  ;  but  those  who  have  no  such 
accommodatioa  must  resort  to  other  expedients  for 
keeping  their  soil  dry.  A  few  rods,  with  a  piece  of  as- 
phalte  fastened  over  tiiem,  will  throw  off  water  ;  or  even 
a  few  large  slates,  which  can  be  moved  at  pleasure,  will 
effect  the  same  purpose.  As  potting  is  required  to  be 
done  at  ;;11  seasons,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  soil  in  a  condition  fit  for 
immediate  use  must  lie  obvious. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dispute  as  to  whether 
soil  for  potting  should  be  used  in  a  rough,  half  unbroken 
state,  or  in  a  perfectly  reduced  cooditioc.  In  my 
opinion  this  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  plant 
to  be  potted,  as  well  as  upon  the  texture  and  con- 
stitution of  the  soil  employed.  If  the  latter  is  naturally 
of  a  free,  turfy  kind,  it  may  be  used  in  a  pretty  rough 
state,  but  if  the  contrary,  it  must  be  well  broken  up, 
and  a  portion  of  sand  added  to  it,  in  order  that 
roots,  water,  and  air  may  pass  freely  through  all 
its  parts  ;  for  on  this  the  well-being  of  all  plants  de- 
pends in  a  very  material  degree.  As  regards  potting, 
no  plant  ought  to  be  placed  deeper  when  repotted  than 
it  was  in  the  smaller  pot  ;  hut  a  slight  portion  of  the 
surface  soil  may  be  carefully  removed,  to  make  room 
for  about  half  an  inch  of  fresh  material.  This  not 
only  improves  the  appearance  of  the  plant,  but  also  acts 
as  a  dressing  to  it.  It  is  sometimes  injudicious  to  dis- 
tui'b  the  old  ball  much  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  roots 
may  be  slightly  relieved,  so  as  to  give  them  a  better 
chance  of  striking  at  once  into  the  new  soil  ;  the  pre- 
vious drainage  ought  also  to  be  carefully  removed,  Pharo. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Gravel  Walks. — In  your  article  on  gravel  walks,  you 
put  the  question,  I  think,  too  generally  ;  and,  besides, 
do  not  give  Nos.  1  and  2  fair  play,  as  there  are  two 
questions — Whether  the  convexity  should  be  above  the 
adjoining  ground  or  not  ?  and,  Whether  there  should  or 
not  be  a  substratum  of  stones  ?  Tiie  object  of  the  con- 
Texity  is  to  prevent  rain  from  penetrating,  and  for  that 
purpose  cause  it  to  run  off  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
cannot  do  so  unless  either  the  convexity  is  above  the 
adjoining  sides,  so  that  the  water  may  run  on  to  the 
adjoining  soil,  or  there  are  every  here  and  there  drains 
along  the  sides  to  carry  it  off;  or  the  adjoining  soil  is 
porous  enough  to  carry  it  off  without.  Again,  no 
gravel,  however  binding,  is  perfectly  waterproof,  and 
some  wet  will,  in  long  continued  wet  weather,  soak 
through  ;  and  the  most  essential  point  is,  that  that  wet 
should  be  as  quickly  carried  off  as  possible.  In  some 
soils  the  porousness  of  the  soil  itself  will  be  sufficient ; 
but  not  in  clayey  soils,  unless  there  be  a  sub- 
Stratum  of  coarse  materials  in  the  form  of  No.  1 
or  No.  2  (both  of  which  are  equally  goodl.  -^jith 
proper  drains  for  carrying  it  off.  1'^.e  result'  is  as 
far  as  my  experience  go»;_aud  jt  igVhe  onlv  part  of 
gardening  m  -\^^c^  f  i,ave  any  experience— that  in 
i'S  ;  T-orous  soils,  where  good  binding  grave!  is  ts  he 
Had,  No.  3  is  the  best ;  hut  in  our  soil  and  bad  gravel 
it  will  not  hold  at  all.  The  wet  that  soaks  through  the 
gravel  is  retiined  as  in  a  trough  by  the  clayey  soil,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  gravel  gradually  sinks'into  the  clay. 
Whether  there  be  an  understratum  or  not,  wherever 
the  edges  of  the  convex  surface  are  below  the  adjoining 
soil,  there  must  in  stiff  soils  be  surface  drains  on  the 
sides.  M. 

Descent  of  the  Sap. — This  seems  to  he  a  question 
upon  which  practical  men  very  widely  differ  ;  without, 
therefore,  entering  into  the  pros  and  cojis  of  the  subject. 
I  shall  give  the  particulars  and  results  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  me  on  Vines — in  the  first  place,  to  test 
the  fact  of  the  sap's  descent,  and  in  the  second  place, 
to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  buds  atH'acting  sap  from 
distant  parts  of  the  same  plant ;  and,  having  stated 
these,  I  shall  leave  your  readers  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. In  my  first  experiment  I  removed  a  circle  of 
bark  off  a  main  branch  of  a  Vine,  half  an  inch  broad, 
scraping  every  particle  of  the  thin  bark  off  the  albur- 
num ;  this  circle  is  only  one  inch  from  the  fork  or  junc- 
tion with  another  main  branch,  so  that  the  descending 
sap  (if  there  were  a  circulation)  could  easily  find  its 
way  np  that  very  short  distance,  to  effect  the  annular 
deposit ;  but  while  the  lip  above  the  circle  now  measures 
6  inches  in  circumferenLC,  the  lip  below  it  measures  only 
i\  inches  in  circumference  ;  thus  we  find  the  annular 
deposits  exclusively  above  the  circle — none  whatever 
below  it.  In  my  second  experiment,  I  cut  clear  off  all 
the  swelling  buds  but  two  from  a  young  shoot  at  the 
bottom  or  base,  from  whence  a  second  young  shoot  also 
proceeded,  the  bnds  of  which  I  also  cut  clean  off;  these 
two  buds  had  each  three  young  leaves,  consequently 
they  were  able  to  exercise  all  the  influence  of  swelling 
buds,  such  as  attracting  sap  from  above  their  position. 
I  then  cut  one  shoot  to  within  2\  inches  of  these  two 
twin  buds,  and  the  other  shoot  within  65  inches  of  the 
same  buds,  and  these  shoots,  be  it  observed,  were 
trained  at  au  angle  of  45°,  so  that  the  force  of  gravity 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  bud's  influence.  Well,  the 
result  was  that  each  shoot  kept  "  drop,  drop,  dropping," 
not  for  a  few  hours  of  one  day,  but  for  eight  successive 
days  :  in  fact,  until  bleeding  gradually  ceased  in  the 
nsual  way.  Do  these  experiments  and  their  results  hear 
in  any  way  upon  the  question  of  the  sap's  descent  or 
the  influence  of  "  buds  commanding  the  sap  "  in  Vines  \ 
J.  C.  Humphreys,  Cork  Abbey,  March  10. 


Pond  Mud.  —  In  re^j'y  to  *'  Ruris  Amator,"  1  beg  to 
state  that  I  conceive  it  possible  to  make  his  "  mud  "  a 
desirable  addition  to  his  "  poor  sands,"  by  the  addition 
of  about  20  per  cent,  of  lime  and  salt,  in  equal  q  anti- 
ties.  Of  course  the  "mud"  must  be  previously 
drained  comparatively  dry,  and  then  well  mixed  with 
the  salt  and  lime.  Another  correspondent  refers  this 
week  to  his  pond  as  containing  another  kind  cf  mud, 
which  can  be  of  no  value  except  on  "  heavy  clays."  His 
difficulty  appears  in  choosing  the  best  method  of 
removal.  It  occurs  to  me  that  he  had  better  scoop  it 
in  one  or  more  "lifts"  into  a  trough,  which  could  be 
made  to  lead  to  any  necessary  distance,  or  into  a  cart 
having  the  joints  well  "plastered"  or  "luted"  with 
clay.  As  this  mud,  or  rather  "silt,"  is  "all  alive,"  the 
scooper,  troughs,  S;e.,  may  remain  in  the  same  position 
to  the  end  of  the  job.  Much  of  this  trouble  may  be 
obviated  by  sinking  a  "catch  pit,"  rather  longer  than 
wide,  and  shallow,  with  its  length  in  the  direction  of 
the  stream,  and  so  close  to  it  that  its  channel  could  be 
readily  diverted  into  or  rather  through  this  pit,  where 
the  "  silt "  would  have  the  opportunity  of  falling  to  the 
bottom  instead  of  being  carried  on  into  the  pond.  Of 
course  this  shallow  pond  or  pit  could  be  easily  emptied 
as  soon  as  it  gets  full  of  "  silt."  W.  E.  Gill,  Truro, 
March  12. 

Disease  in  the  Roots  of  Forced  Strawberries. — I  am 
forcing  about  1000  pots  of  Strawberries,  which  were 
plunged  in  the  open  ground  (gravelly  bottom)  during 
autumn  and  winter.  In  the  beginning  of  February 
some  were  put  in  a  Vinery  upon  a  back  shelf  close  to 
the  glass  ;  the  rest  were  introduced  three  weeks  later. 
They  have  had  every  attention  paid  them,  and  to  the 
eye  they  look  pretty  well  ;  but  when  they  are  turned 
out  of  the  pots  their  roots  are  found  to  be  decaying, 
mildewed,  and  to  smell  very  mouldy.  I  have  n^ver 
seen  or  heard  of  any  disease  of  the  kind  before,  nor  has 
my  foreman — a  man  of  long  practice.  It  commences 
on  the  young  roots  in  the  torm  of  small  black  spots, 
which  soon  spre-ad  and  destroy  them.  We  are  quite 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  evil,  and  can  only  attribute 
it  to  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  were  potted,  which  con- 
sisted of  rich  light  garden  mould,  mixed  with  some  stiff 
loam  or  clay,  the  raised  bank  of  au  old  hedge,  which 
was  turned  over  several  times  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  some  months  before  using.  I  send  some  pieces 
of  the  roots  for  inspection,  and  shall  be  glad  of  your 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Constant  Reader,  Deptford. 
[These  roots  are  dead  and  have  a  musty  smell  ;  that  is 
all  that  we  perceive.] 

Amount  of  Rain  which  has  fallen  during  these  last 
five  years  at  Bognor,  Sussex. 


January 
February  . 
ilarch    .... 

Aoril  

May    

June    

July    

August  

September 
October  .... 

December . 


18t-5. 

1S46. 

1347. 

1S4S. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inche3. 

2.5-t 

3.92 

1.73 

2.10 

2.02 

l.tiS 

1.85 

4.21 

0.89 

2.57 

1.04 

3.42 

1.32 

2.06 

1.04 

3.29 

3.21 

1.S4 

2.10 

0.22 

1.12 

l.Ol 

1.-34 

4.23 

2.13 

1.79 

0.77 

3.19 

2.51 

4.48 

1.37 

4.53 

2.G3 

3.06 

1.32 

2.10 

2.41 

6.31 

2.37 

4.51 

3.43 

2.12 

1.57 

1.65 

■z.w 

1.S3 

3.83 

3.73 

27.20 

32.64 

20.33 

37.20 

1349. 


Inches. 
2.11 
2.79 
0.43 
3  20 
2.80 
1.35 
1.74 
0.31 
2.94 
3.49 
1.20 
2.90 

23.31 


It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  this  p  ace  is  within 
250  yards  of  the  sea,  and  that  this  part  of  Sussex  is 
very  level,  being  about  10  miles  from  the  Downs.  James 
Graham,  Bersted  Lodge,  Bognor. 

Rats  :  their  Destruction  4v  Phosphorus  easy  and 
certain. — Having  already  detailed  at  some  consii;erable 
length,  in  your  Paper  of  Feb.  9,  the  success — I  may 
say  the  complete  success — of  my  experimen's  in  the 
destruction  of  a  colony  of  rats  by  the  use  of  carbonate 
of  barytes,  I  will  now,  according  to  promise,  tell  you 
how    to   handle   with   unfailing   effect,    under    certain 

circumstances,  another  fatal    weapon phosphtrus.     I 

publish  this  at  once,  and  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  for  a  most  particular  reason.  Very  consider- 
able attention  I. as  been  directed  to  the  subject,  by  the 
quotation  in  nearly  every  paper  in  the  kingdom  of  my 
two  several  contributions  to  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle 
of  Jan.  12  and  Feb.  9.  This  has  brought  me  such  a 
multitude  of  letters,  every  successive  post  adding  to 
their  number,  and  has  involved  me  in  consequence  in 
so  extensive  and  serious  a  correspondence,  that  I 
positively  begin  to  despair  of  ever  again  being  in 
equilibria.  I  can  only  hope  for  repose  by  seeking  the 
aid  of  the  press,  whose  power./)f  extending  information 
I  can,  alas  !  but  too  feelingly  vouch  for  ;  and  which 
power  I  trust  to  their  generosity  again  to  accord 
me,  seeing  the  peculiar  "fix"  in  which  I  am  placed. 
Their  timely  assistance  will  prevent  the  necessity  for 
providing  myself  with  au  amanuensis,  Mais,  nvenon^  a 
nos  Rats !  The  phosphoric  compound  is  as  follows. 
I  have  purposely  ijivided  the  materials  into  small  quan- 
tities. According  to  the  number  of  the  enemy  to  be 
vanquished  they  must  be  lessened  or  increased.  Pro- 
cure of  lard  or  dripping  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  of 
phosphorus  1  drachm,  of  spirit  of  wine  1  gill  ;  place 
the  whole  of  these  in  a  pint  wine  bott'e,  thnrou»hly 
cleaused  previous  to  use.  This  should  be  covered,  up 
to  its  neck,  or  rather  middle,  with  hot  water,  which 
may  be  managed  by  putting  the  bottle  into  a  saucepan 
deep  enough  to  hold  it ;  and  by  gradually  heating  the 
water.  When  the  lard  or  dripping  is  dissolved,  remove 
the  bottle  from  the  water,  cork  "it  firmly,  and  shake  it 
until  the  contents  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  When 
cool,  pour  off  the  spirit  of  wine.    By  this  time,  the 


"  charm  "  will  have  nearly  been  "  worked."  Little 
more  remains  to  be  done.  Procure  some  Wheaten 
flour,  and  having  rubbed  sugar  into  it,  warm  the  con- 
tents of  the  "  charmed "  bottle,  and  pour  sufficient- 
from  it  to  make  the  whole  into  a  paste  of  ordinary 
consistence.  Flavouring  the  above  is  the  "seventh 
bullet,"  the  master-piece.  To  this  much  attention  mns6 
he  paid.  Get  some  oil  of  rhodium  and  some  oil  of 
aniseed,  both  powerful  oils ;  and  dividing  your  dough 
into  two  portions,  "  charm  "  the  one  half  with  rhodium,. 
the  other  with  aniseed.  The  quantity  of  oil  requisite 
is  very  trifling.  Having  made  up  the  paste  into  a- 
number  of  small  globular  pieces  (like  marbles),  place 
them  carelessly  wherever  the  rats  abound,  and  the 
existence  of  the  latter  will  soon  become  a  mere  "  matter 
of  history."  I  need  only  add,  that  when  rats  are 
running  about,  and  revelling  in  an  abundance  of  animal- 
food,  the  barytes  only  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
garbage,  flsh,  the  entrails  of  rabbits,  poultry,  &Ci 
These,  if  untouched  by  the  human  hand,  are  subtle 
emissaries,  and  deal  destructiou  right  and  left.  Wherej 
on  the  contrary,  the  rats  have  little  to  prey  upon  in  the 
form  of  flesh,  phosphorus,  cooked  as  per  receipt,  will 
be  esteemed  a  daiaty  luxury,  worthy  of  our  own  Soyer, 
and  they  will  sit  down  to  it  with  the  appetite  of  a 
London  alderman.  Would,  for  their  sakes,  that  their 
digestion  were  equally  good  !  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  ra/-ify  the  fact.  JVilliam  Kidd,  San- 
ders' Cottage,  New  Road,  Hammersmith,  March  13. 

Diseased  Apple  tree. — What  had  I  better  do  with  a- 
young  Apple-tree,  the  trunk  of  which  has  been  pierced, 
as  I  suppose,  by  some  insect  immediately  below  the 
branches,  where  there  are  two  or  three  small  holes 
about  the  size  of  a  common  quill  pen  ?  Jly  attention 
was  first  directed  to  it  last  autumn  by  seeing  a  glutinous 
reddish  matter  on  the  ground  immediately  under  the 
tree,  and  casting  my  eyes  upwards  I  observed  a  small 
hole  in  the  trunk  where  this  reddish  matter  was  oozing 
out.  I  bound  the  wounded  part  over  with  tow  dipped 
in  oil  ;  but  on  rem  ving  this  bandage  the  other  day,  I 
observed  that  a  fresh  hole  had  been  pierced  immediately 
above  the  banlage,  and  that  a  dry  dusty  substance  was 
escaping  by  this  aperture.  The  tree  notwithstanding  is 
now  opening  its  buds.  A  Subscriber,  Hackney.  [If  the 
case  was  ours  we  would  take  off  the  bark,  destroy  the 
grub  or  insect  whatever  it  may  be,  and  then  carefully 
replace  the  bark,  binding  it  down  and  claying  it  over 
like  a  graft  The  bark,  if  thrown  into  milk-warm 
water  while  this  is  doing,  will  take  no  harm,  and  will 
join  the  wood  again  in  a  short  time.] 

Class  Water  Pipes. — Can  any  one  inform  me  if  glass 
pipes  have  been  laid  down  for  the  conveyance  of  water 
anywhere  with  success  ;  if  so,  by  whom  !  and  also  the 
amount  of  pressure  they  will  bear  on  the  square inch» 
N.  E.  A.,  Balh. 

Moihs  (see  p.  152). — Mr.  Westwood  having  stated 
iu  your  last  Number,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
that  the  Tortrix  nigricana  (not  nigritana)  of  Hawortbj. 
is  sjnonjmous  with  the  Eudopisa  pisana  of  Guene'e,  I 
beg  to  say  that  this  is  an  error.  TortrLx  nigricana  of 
Haworth  is  identical  with  Er.dopisa  nebritana  of 
Guene'e.  The  larva  of  this  species  probably  feeds  upon 
the  seeds  of  some  Vicia  or  LathjTus,  the  perfect  insect 
being  generally  found  where  these  plants  grow.  En- 
dopisa  pisana  of  Guenfee  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Tortrix  proximana  of  Haworth  ;  but  as  this  can  per- 
haps never  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  it  will  be 
better  to  adopt  Guenee's  most  appropriate  name.  The 
larva  of  this  insect  feeds  upon  the  seeds  of  the  common 
Pea,  and  in  some  seasons  is  very  destructive.  When 
full  fed,  it  descends  into  the  ground,  forming  a  cocoon 
of  small  particles  of  earth,  in  which  it  remains  tiU 
May  of  the  following  year,  when  it  changes  to  a  pupa, 
and  the  perfect  iusect  appears  in  about  three  weeks. 
It  is  very  similar  to  E.  nebritata,  but  smaller,  paler  in 
colour,  and  has  whiter  palpi.  Several  other  species 
probably  oc^ur  in  this  country,  feeding  upon  the  seeila 
of  various  Tares.    Henry  Donbledtiy,  Epping. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  Qu'ilijica lions  if  Gardeners:— 
As  some  di^cus5ion  has  lately  arisen  in  your  columns 
respecting  gardeners  being  entitled  to  the  term  pro- 
fessional, may  I  beg  your  insertion  of  the  following  sug- 
gestions, as  a  mode  whereby  a  line  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween gardeners  prof  erly  so  called,  and  that  large  clas9 
of  inoividuals  embraced  by  the  term,  "gardener."  I  have 
no  wish  to  undervalue  the  services  ot  a  body  of  men,  a 
large  portion  of  whom  have  many  qualities  in  common 
with  gardeners  of  a  high  £rade,  but  would  make  educa- 
tion, as  in  other  professions,  the  standard  whereby  to 
judge  of  a  man's  abilities.  At  present  jonng  men  as 
gardeners  obtain  situations  'more  frequently  through 
interest  than  merit,  and  stand  their  chance  of  succeeding 
afterwards,  by  trusting  to  expedients,  which  if  gentlemen 
knew  of  them,  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
I  shall  not  allude  to  this  more  particularly  now,  but 
proceed  to  explain  my  plan,  which  would  both 
protect  gentlemen  seeking  gardeners,  and  the  really 
deserving  gardeners  themselves.  Here  it  is.  All  young 
men  who  have  been  educated  as  gardentrs,  and  bare 
undergone  the  u^ual  training,  to  be  examined  by  a  board 
sitting  sometimes  in  London,  something  iu  the  way  in 
which  young  men  are  examined  in  the  Society's  gar- 
dens, and  (modified  to  suit  the  case)  similar  to  that 
practised  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company,  the  board  to  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  scientific  and  practical  men.  The  examina- 
tion to  be  carried  i  through  every  branch  of  science 
connected  with  gardening,  and  through  the  de- 
tail of  each  practical  operation.  All  persons  passing 
this  examination  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  and 
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whose  moral  character  was  good,  to  be  furnished  with  a 
diploma,  certifying  as  the  case  miglit  be.  An  ordeal 
liiie  this  would  soon  separate  so-called  gardeners  into 
two  classes — a  small  select  one,  and,  I  imagine,  a  rather 
large  class,  who  might  either  by  industry  mend  their 
position,  by  presentingthemselves  again  for  examination, 
or  occupy  that  position  their  abilities  had  made  for 
them,  as  possibly  useful  men  enough  in  their  way,  but 
certainly  not  entitled  to  be  termed  professional  gar- 
deners.   Obitur  dictum. 

*'  ilaxlirui  est  Veritas  et  priEVaJ^hit : "  Britannia's  Protest  against 
Dry-rotten  Timber,  >i-G.—l  have  long  since  retired  from  the  public 
arena,  wliicii  no  more  concerns  rae  tlian  tlie  man  in  the  moon, 
yet  I  still  survive  to  boast  of  three  score  and  three  years  full  of 
''vanity  and  vexation  ;"  and  at  this  no  uncommon  age,  I  have 
survived  nearly  all  the  celebrated  controversialists  that  once 
surrounded  me  like  a  hornet's  nest ;  hMt,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
outlived  them  sufhciently  to  see  the  ruinous  and  foolish  system 
of  our  former  navy  boards  undone  by  their  successors  in  a 
great  degree,  against  vphich  I  earnestly  protested  in  1S23  and 
IS'24,  and  though  at  several  thousand  pounds  expense,  without 
any  good  effect  at  that  time,  when  the  renowned  Lord  Melville, 
Admiral  Dundas,  Mr.  Croker,  Sir  T.  B.  Martin,  John  Knowles, 
and  Co.  reigned  over  our  dockyards.  The  Admiralty  now  pur- 
chase wiuter-felled  or  winter-hewn  Oak  timber  at  a  premium 
of  12J.  IO5.  per  cent,  more  than  for  Oak  hewn  in  summer  at  bark 
harvest!  This  is  exactly  the  object  I  pressed  before  Parlia- 
ment by  memorials  to  both  houses  (*'a  plague  on  both,"  as 
Shakspeare  write,  in  1823  and  1824,  without  any  good  eCfect 
then,  which  compelled  me,  as  a  simple  patriot,  at  that  time  to 
publish  a  treatise  on  the  "  Origin,  Nature,  Effects,  and  Danger 
of  the  Dry-rot— Remedies,  &c.,"  which  proved  the  late  John 
Knowles'  treatise  (then  Secretary  to  the  navy  board)  quite 
contradictory  in  itself  and  most  delusive,  by  extracts  from 
diflferent  pages,  but  which,  although  most  important,  are 
too  volumin'^us  for  me  to  wade  through  all  this  naval  mire 
a-'ain.  The  object  of  my  present  letter  is  to  state  that  the 
public  generally  labour  under  Mr.  John  Knowles'  delusion  as 
to  the  Hawk,  which  that  gentleman  urged  as  conclusive  proof 
against  wioter-hewn  Oak.  But  the  fact  is,  that  ship  was  not 
built  with  Oak  hewn  in  the  winter,  with  the  bark  on  (when  the 
sap  or  the  seed  of  dry  rot  has  returned  to  the  roots  to  renew 
the  next  year's  growth),  but  with  timber  that  was  cut  at  bark 
harvests,  as  then  usual  (at  Deptford  in  1793),  on  cne  of  her 
sides,  and  with  experimental  timber  on  the  other  side,  that  had 
been  barked  vwhile  standing)  three  years  before,  and  then  felled 
in  the  winter  ;  and  when  broketi  up  in  1S03  both  sides  appeared 
equally  defective.  And  this  was  pronounced  positive  proof 
against  winter-hewn  Oak  by  Mr.  Know'es,  in  defence  of  the 
system  then  practised,  contrary  to  the  old  system  of  building 
our  navy  with  Oak  cut  in  ^viucer  with  the  bark  on,  for  which 
former  navy  boards  paid  7J  per  cent,  extra  till  1792, 1  believe.  AH 
this  was  done  as  experiments  in  building  the  Hawk,  though 
the  very  same  thing  had  been  attempted  at  Portsmouth  docks 
and  failed  in  1718,  according  to  Jacob  Acworth's  letter  to  Sir 
Isaac  Towoshend,  then  commissioner  at  that  port,  a  copy  of 
whose  letter  is  before  me,  extracted  in  ray  treatise  before  men- 
tioned. The  Montague  was  the  last  ship  of  71  guns  built 
at  Chatham  with  winter-hewn  Oak  with  the  bark  on 
(between  1775  and  1779,  when  7^  per  cent,  was  paid  as  then 
equivalent  to  the  bark),  and  she,  instead  of  lasting  10  yeirs, 
like  the  Hawk  (and  the  present  navy  generally,  on  a  fair 
average,  as  I  verily  believe),  was  not  broken  up  till  1S18,  after 
all  the  war,  and  after  39  years'  service  or  duration.  There  is 
no  doubt  upon  these  subjects.  Why  do  the  Admiralty  now 
allow  12J  per  cent.,  one-quarter  extra,  for  timber  hewn  in  the 
winter,  with  bark  on,  if  not  better  than  bark-harvest  timber  1 
To  confirm  all  these  facts,  I  must  mention  that  King  James, 
in  1603,  made  a  law  to  build  our  navy  with  winter.hewu  Oaks 
in  the  bark,  which  (strange  to  record)  was  repealed  in  180S, 
when  the  utmost  need  existed  for  sound  Oaks.  Ships  then 
lasted  40  years,  instead  of  10  now.  I  believe  the  expense  of 
rebuilding  the  navy,  miscalled  repairs,  is  equal  to  the  building 
expense.  I  remember  John  W.  Croker  pronounced  me  mad, 
for  this  cause,  when  he  defended  the  system  I  always  con- 
demned ;  and  now  (if  you  will  do  us  both  the  justice  to  insert 
this  letter)  let  the  survivors  judge  fairly  between  the  three 
Johns,  and  let  him  who  deserves  tho  mad-cap  always  wear  it 
properly,  without  such  outrages  and  insults  as  he  offered  to 
me  where  I  had  no  power  to  redress  myself.  Nothing  but 
sentiments  of  common  justice  influence  me  in  addressing  this 
letter,  as  this  is  the  proper  season  to  hew  Oaks  for  ship 
building,  whose  durability  entirely  depends  on  this  whole  prac- 
tice. I  never  saw  Mr.  Croker  nor  Mr.  Knowles  (who  is  dead), 
and  have  no  personal  animosity  against  either,  or  any  other 
man,  but  truth  demands  this  expose,  and  which  (in  the  course 
of  my  life)  has  often  placed  me  under  anxieties  and  duties, 
which  I  trust  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  discbarge,  as 
every  reasonable,  sober,  and  honest  man  is  bound  to  do,  well 
knowing  that  all  get  their  due  rewards  here  or  hereafter. 
P.S.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  leather  tax  has  been  repealed,  as  I 
also  recommended  cheap  substitutes  for  bark  in  the  tanner's 
key.  It  is  in  consequence  now  manufactured  in  three  months, 
instead  of  three  years,  under  the  old  ignorant  process  ;  so  that 
I  now  have  double  reason  to  find  that  my  dear  hard  labours 
are  at  last  crowned  with  double  success,  after  an  expenditure 
of  above  5000i.,  to  my  deep  sorrow  and  loss,  although  I  have 
certainly  learnt  to  despise  all  human  honour.  This  is  written 
disinterebtedly,  as  I  have  no  books  extant  to  sell  now,  and  dis- 
dain all  paltry,  selfish,  and  worldly  motives  whatever,  or  I 
could  give  you  plenty  of  strange  and  curious  details,  but  I 
have  compressed  as  much  as  possible  in  one  sheet  of  paper. 
"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi."  JoJin  Burridge. 


had  also  been  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  ,  conservatory.     The  exhibition  tents  are  to  be  placed  on 


neighbourhood  of  Firs  and  Y'^--.s  by  Messrs.  Stainton 
Weir,  and  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Shepherd  had  bred  it  from 
the  buds  of  the  Fir.  Torlrix  Itevisana,  on  the  other 
band,  was  known  to  be  very  destructive  to  fruit  trees, 
attacking  both  the  foliage  and  young  fruit ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  some  of  the  ravages  attributed  to  Ditula 
angustiorana  might  have  been  the  work  of  this  species. 

March  4 G.  R.  WATERHonSE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Among  the  donations  were  a  case  of  insects  from 
Demerara,  presented  by  Mr.  Dalton.  Mr.  Bond  ex- 
hibited a  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  small  Ash  tree,  on  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  a  mass  of  the  empty  larva — and 
pupa-cases  of  a  species  of  Chiloeorui,  about  200  in 
number,  attached  head  downwards,  and  occupying  not 
more  than  the  space  of  4  inches  of  the  stem.  He  also 
exhibited  some  of  the  web  of  the  social  moth,  Ilythia 
sociella,  which  had  been  found  between  two  deal  planks 
laid  upon  each  other,  the  larvte  of  the  moths  having 
formed  burrows  in  the  substance  of  the  planks.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  exhibited  specimens  of  the  cocoons  of  the 
beautiful  little  Plutella  harpella,  found  in  crevices  of 
the  bark  of  Lime  trees,  from  the  extremity  of  one  of 
which  the  chrysalis  had  half  protruded  itself.  Mr.  S. 
Stevens  exhibited  specimens  of  several  species  of  NoctuEe 
from  Venezuela,  absolutely  identical  with  the  British 
species,  N.  saucea,  suffusa,  &a.,  and  also  a  beautiful 
living  specimen  of  Ceropacha  flavicornis,  taken  the 
preceding  day.  Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  specimens  of 
four  species  of  Lithocolletes,  reared  by  him  during  the 
preceding  month  from  the  leaves  of  various  trees  mined 
by  tlie  larvce,  and  collected  during  the  last  autumn, 
these  moths  not  ordinarily  making  their  appearance 
until  May,  their  development  having  been  accelerated 
by  being  kept  in  an  inhabited  room  during  the  winter. 
Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  a  new  British  ffieophora,  named 
senescens,  from  the  Island  of  Portland,  and  Mr. 
Stainton  read  a  paper  on  six  new  British  Tinete. 

■'*'' In  our  report  of  the  Linnean  Society  last  week,  p.  151,  it 
is  stated  that  the  young  Heteropus  measured  about  a  **  six- 
teen-thousandth" of  an  inch  in  length.  This  is  a  mistake ;  it 
should  have  been  "  sixteen  thousandths  of  an  inch." 


either  side  of  this  latter  walk,  to  which  the  iron  tent 
stood  obliquely ;  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  incongruity 
which  this  would  have  occasioned  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment, the  latter  has  been  removed  and  placed  parallel 
with  it,  so  as  to  range  with  the  other  tents.  An  en- 
trance gate  from,  and  an  egress  gate  to,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  road  have  also  been  made  immediately 
opposite  the  ends  and  in  a  line  with  the  tents,  by 
which  means  the  latter  can  easily  be  entered  in  wet 
weather.  The  strip  of  flower-garden  which  lies  be- 
tween the  iron  tent  and  the  "Duke's  entrance"  is 
likewise  being  entirely  remodelled.  As  has  been  stated, 
the  Holly  hedge  which  divided  it  from  the  arboretum 
has  been  removed  ;  the  shrubbery  has  been  set  back  to 
the  boundary  fence  ;  the  ground  in  front  is  being 
levelled  for  Grass,  in  which  flower  beds  will  be  dis- 
posed along  the  side  of  the  new  walk,  intermixed  here 
and  there  with  rare  Conifers,  standard  Roses,  and  other 
ornamental  shrubs  ;  and  altogether  this  will  soon  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  in  the  garden. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  garden  that  the  main  body  of  the 
lawn  in  the  arboretum  is  now  thrown  into  the  form  of 
a  large  square,  surrounded  by  broad  gravel  walks.  It 
might  also  perhaps  be  added  that  it  is  intended  to  place 
the  summer-house,  whicti  formerly  stood  on  the  lawn 
in  the  east  side  of  the  garden,  at  the  head  of  the  broad 
walk  which  leads  from  the  Duke's  entrance  to  the 
Council-room,  the  walk  being  altered  there  so  as  to 
pass  it  on  either  side. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

HoRTTcnLTnE.iL  Society's  Garden,  Turnham  green. 
— Since  we  last  visited  this  establishment,  some  im- 
portant  alterations  have  been  made.  A  large  portion 
of  the  old  fruit  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  orchard 
within  the  Apple  belt,  more  especially  on  the  west 
side,  has  been  removed,  the  ground  has  been  all 
levelled  and  trenched  3  feet  deep,  and  young  trees 
have  been  planted.  The  condition  into  which  the 
old  trees  had  fallen  rendered  these  operations  neces- 
sary, more  especially  in  the  case  of  Cherries  and 
Plums,  for  the  roots  of  both  of  these  fruits  had  gijt  down 
into  the  dry  yellow  loamy  subsoil,  and  the  top^  were 
in  consequence  rapidly  getting  into  ill  health.  The  new 
plantations  .are  to  be  divided  into  several  compartments 
by  4  feet  Grass  walks.  One  of  these  compartments  is 
planted  with  young  Pear  trees,  chiefly  for  the  purposes 
of  espalier  training  ;  another  is  occupied  with  Plums, 
a  third  with  Cherries,  and  a  fourth  is  set  apart  for 
making  experiments  with  regard  to  the  different 
modes  of  training.  A  portion  of  the  ground  on 
the  east  side  of  the  orchard  has  also  been  remodelled, 
and  is  to  be  employed  as  trial  ground  for  new  and  un- 
known  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  A  number  of  these  trees 
formerly  planted  here  have  been  rearranged  and  placed 
wider  apart,  with  a  view  to  give  them  a  better  chance 
of  fruiting  than  they  would  have  had  in  their  former 
over-crowded  condition.  Nearly  halt  an  acre,  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram  running  parallel  with  the  Peach 
wall  has  also  been  cut  oif  this  part  of  the  orchard,  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  vans  which  bring  plants 
to  the  exhibitions.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  Holly 
hedge  about  6  feet  high,  which  was  lifted  from  the  east 
side  of  the  arboretum,  and  planted  here  last  autumn, 
and  it  is  entered  opposite  the  tents  by  a  wide  gateway 
through  the  Peach  wall  a  short  distance  above  the 
"  Duke  of  Devonshire's  walk."  A  border  on  the  out- 
side  of  the  Holly  hedge,  surrounding  the  van  ground,  is 
being  planted  with  all  the  newest  and  best  kinds  of 
Strawberries,  for  the  purpose  of  trial.  Although  these 
improvements  have  to  a  considerable  extent  cleared 
the  main  body  of  the  orchard  of  old  trees,  yet  a  large 
mass  in  the  centre  still  remains  untouched.     All  the 


Entomological,  Feb.  4. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Weir  exhibited  a  box  of  Micro-lepidoptera,  illus- 
trating his  new  method  of  arranging  series  of  specimens 
of  Separate  species  on  detached  cork-boards,  for  facility 
of  transposition  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Douglas  exhibited 
a  new  British  Tortrix,  allied  to  Stigmonota  redimitana, 
which  he  proposed  to  name  Weirana,  after  its  captor, 
Mr.  Weir  ;  likewise  specimens  of  Cosmopteryx  pini- 
colella  of  Zeller,  a  species  new  to  this  country,  found    here, 

on  Fir  trees.  Mr.  Stephens  exhibited  specimens  of  intervals,  gradually  shortening  the  fore-right  shoots 
Orthosia  ruticilla  of  Esper,  another  new  British  species,  along  the  upper  half  of  the  tree  several  days  before 
from  Yorkshire.  Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  fine  specimen   those  on  the  lower  part  are  touched 


Miscellaneous. 

Cheap  Microscopes. — Ten  years  ago,  M.  Gaudin  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  cast  lenses 
of  crown  glass  and  rock-  crystal,  with  which  cheap  micro- 
scopes might  be  made.  After  many  attempts  to  bring 
these  lenses  to  greater  perfection,  M.  Gaudin  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  producing  an  instrument  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  everyone,  and  which  perfectly 
answers  all  ordinary  purposes.  Although  it  was  found 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfect  glass  sphere  of  the 
requisite  polish  and  homogeneity,  and  free  from  air 
bubbles,  yet  M.  Gaudin  has  learned  that  by  using  rock 
crystal,  lenses  may  be  obtained  which,  though  not 
entirely  free  from  bubbles,  give  such  pure  images,  that 
one  would  scarcely  believe  they  were  seen  through  a 
refractinf  medium.  M.  Gaudin  has  also  succeeded  in 
obtaining  spherical  glass  globules,  without  any  append- 
age ;  these  form  his  biconvex  lenses.  The  magnifying 
power  of  these  lenses  is  from  50  to  400  diameters.  The 
low  powers  are  obtained  by  plano-convex  lenses,  that  is 
to  say  globules  with  one  halt,  viz.,  that  by  which  they 
were  suspended,  cut  away.  'The  horizontal  position,  as 
being  more  simple  and  less  fatiguing,  is  adopted  in  these 
microscopes,  so  that  to  see  with  them  they  are  turned 
towards  the  source  of  light.  The  lenses  are  brought  to 
their  places  by  a  sliding  motion  instead  of  by  a  rack, 
the  former  being  quicker  and  less  liable  to  accident  in 
the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  observer.  These 
microscopes  are  intended  as  auxiliaries  to  greater 
instruments,  and  to  render  microscopical  observations 
more  common  than  they  at  present  are  or  can  be,  from 
the  high  price  of  the  instruments.   Comptes  Rendus, 

Wild  Animals  of  Aiicient  Britain. — "  To  the  Notes  in 
Vol.  III.  Ser.  I.  p.  356  and  Vol.  IV.  Ser.  II.  p.  423, on 
the  Wild  Animals  of  Britain,  and  the  Huntings  of  the 
Citizens  of  London,  may  be  added  the  following,  in 
which  it  appears  that  tlie  Wild  Cat  is  enumerated. — R.  T. 
Rot'di  Himdredorum.  3°  Edwardi  I.  Membr.  13.— 
Item  dicunt,  Quod  Libertas  Civitatis  Domini  Regis  talis 
est :  Quod  Gives,  cum  canibus  suis  possunt  cnrrere  ad 
Lepores  Vulpes  Cuniculos  et  Murelegos  [Catos*] 
usque  ad  Pontem  de  Stanes  ;  et  ad  januam  Parci  da 
Enefende,  et  ad  Arcubus  de  Stratforde,  et  ad  Crucem 
de  Wautham ;  sed  ista  libertas  impeditur  per  Warennam 
Comitis  Cornubiae,  apud  Hiatleworth  t,  et  Warrenam 
Willielmi  de  Say,  apud  Edelmeton  J ;  nesciunt  quo 
warranto.  "  Wild  cats,"  says  Pennant,  "  were  formerly 
reckoned  among  the  beasts  of  chase  ;  as  appears  by  the 
charter  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, giving  him  leave  to  hunt  the  hare,  fox,  and 
wild  cat.  The  use  of  the  fur  was  in  lining  of  robes,  hut 
it  was  esteemed  not  of  the  most  luxurious  kind  ;  for  it 
was  ordained  '  that  no  abbess  or  nun  should  use  more 
costly  apparel  than  such  as  is  made  of  camel's  or  cat's 

kins.'     In  much  earlier  times  it  was  also  the  object  of 


young  trees  have  been  planted  in  rows  15   feet  apart, 

and  they  stand  20  feet  from  each  other  in  the  row.     It  |  the  sportsman's  diversion, 
may  perhaps   be    worth   mentioning    that  horizontally  ;  Feiemque  minacem 

trained  Pear  trees  on  walls  show  bloom  thickly  from 
their  stems,  and  even  on  the  stems,  to  the  very  extremi- 
ties of  the  branches.  This  may  no  doubt  be  attributed 
to  the  system  of  summer  pruning  which  is  carried  out 
■The  latter  consists  in  going  over  the  trees  at 


Arboris  in  trunco  iongis  praetigere  telis. 

Nemesiani  Cynejeiieony  L,  55. 
— Annals  of  Natural  History. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
General  Stoves.— To  plants  which  have  been  re- 
in this  way  less    gently   potted,   a   somewhat   closer    atmosphere,   with 
of  the  extraordinary  Australian  Eurycantha  horrida  ; '  disturbance  is  occasioned  to  the  movements  of  the  sap.    shading  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  is  neceS' 
also  various  new  and  beautiful  Lepidoptera,  from  the    We  observed  some  of  Mr.  Roberts'  tiles  placed  round  ,  sary,  in  very  fine  weather  •    hut.  the  latter  .should  hi 
neighbourhood  of  Para,  collected  by  Jlr.  Bates  ;  and  a    Strawberry  plants,  by  way  of  trial ;  they  have  a  clean  ■  '         '        ' 


specimen  of  Lamia  textor,  which  he  had  kept  alive  since 
last  October.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Stainton  on 
the  genus  Micropteryx  of  Zeller.  And  a  conversation 
ensued  relative  to  the  supposed  injury  done  to  Pears  by 
the  larvae  of  Ditula  angustiorana ;  several  members 
concurring  that  there  was  but  little  ground  for  this 
opinion,  as,  except  in  the  instance  quoted  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  the  insect  had  not  been  observed  to  attack  fruit 
trees,  and,  in  fact,  that  it  was  seldom  seen  in  gardens, 
although  its  larva  was  polyphagous  ;  the  perfect  insect 


and   neat   appearance,  and   by  the  sides  of  walks  in 
cropped  ground  form  by  no  means  unsightly  edgings. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  orchard,  alterations 
and  improvements  are  being  skilfully  carried  out  in 
the  arboretum,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Glendinning. 
A  new  gravel  walk  15  feet  wide  has  been  formed  from 
the  principal  entrance  la  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
road  up  to  the  iron  tent,  where  it  ends  in  a  circle  sur- 
rounded byraised  beds ;  andoutof  the  same  circleanother 
walk,  of  similar  width,  leads  up  to  the  end  of  the  large 


_     —     but  the  latter  should  be 

cautiously  iised,  and  only  when  the  plant  would  be 
liable  to  flag  without  such  protection.  Heat  and  mois- 
ture may  be  applied  more  freely  to  plants  which  are 
in  progress ;  but  for  economy's  sake,  make  the  best 
use  of°  the  sun's  rays  in  furnishing  the  necessary 
amount  of  heat,  by  closing  early,  and  thus  retaming 
that  generated  during  the  day.     Make  another;  sowing 

•  In  the  copy  of  the  roll  in  the  Chapter.bouse,  Westminster, 
Membr.  3,  the  reading  is  "  Catos."— llurilegus,  Voss.  Fells.— 
[M  Cange,  v.  Catta,  Cattus, 

t  leleworth.  X  Edmonton. 
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of  Mignonette  in  boxes,  to  carry  on  the  supply  till  the 
earliest  sowing  in  the  open  air  is  fit  for  use.  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  other  soft-wooded  greenhouse  plants, 
whose  flowers  will  not  be  required  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months,  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy  growing  state, 
by  shifting  them  into  larger  pots.  Use  a  rich  compost, 
that  fine  healthy  plants  may  be  obtained  in  moderate 
sized  pots.  Let  the  training  of  the  plants  have  due 
attention,  as  their  creditable  appearance  depends  as 
much  upon  this  matter  as  upon  the  colour  or  shape  of 
the  flower.  Those  plants  which  are  required  for  pre- 
sent .display  should  neither  be  stopped  nor  repotted, 
but  nourished  with  occasional  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  if  they  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  At- 
tend to  the  propagation  of  greenhouse  plants,  particularly 
of  Fuchsias  for  autumn  and  Chrysanthemums  for  wiuter 
display.  As  Cinerarias  go  out  of  bloom,  let  them  have  a 
few  weeks'  partial  repose,  to  prepare  them  for  com- 
mencing their  new  growth  with  increased  vigour. 
Seeds  of  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Humeas, 
and  other  soft-wooded  greenhouse  plants,  should  now 
be  sown  in  a  gentle  heat. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

PiNEKiES. — Where  Pines  are  still  grown  on  the  pot 
system,  shift  such  plants  as  require  it  into  larger  pots, 
using  three-fourths  peat  for  the  youngest  plants,  and 
increasicj;  the  proportion  of  loam  as  the  plants  advance 
towards  the  fruiting  state.  If  the  bottom-heat  is  sup- 
plied by  fermenting  material,  it  will  require  to  be  fre- 
quently examined,  to  see  that  the  heat  does  not  decline, 
and  thtrehy  check  the  plants  while  in  an  active  growing 
state.  Equal  caution  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  an 
excessive  or  burning  heat,  which  will  materially  injure 
the  roofs,  and  very  probably  throw  the  plants  into  fruit, 
whether  they  are  wanted  or  not.  The  object  should 
be  to  maintain  in  all  cases  a  steady  bottom-heat  of 
from  75°  to  80°.  A  little  air  at  the  back  should  be 
left  on  night  and  day,  excepting  in  frosty  or  windy 
weather,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  on  fine  afternoons, 
when  the  pits  are  closed  and  syringed.  Assist  Pine- 
apples whose  fruits  are  swelling  with  clarified  liquid 
manure  ;  but  give  no  water  of  any  kind  after  they  begin 
to  change  colour.  The  manure  water  should  be  made 
in  a  tank,  and  clarified  by  adding  some  lime  or  coarse 
charcoal  ;  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  become  clear  it 
should  be  drawn  off  into  a  second  tank,  the  top  of  which 
is  Eearly  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  other 
one.  Figs. — Let  the  amount  of  air  to  Figs  in  pro- 
gress be  gradually  increased,  using  the  syringe  in  fine 
weather  to  keep  the  red  spider  down,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  excessive  use  of  the  instrument,  as  too  much 
moisture  frequently  causes  the  swelling  fruit  to  turn 
"black  and  fall  off ;  maintain  an  equable  moderate  state 
of  moisture  about  the  roots,  as  the  same  misfortune  not 
unfrequently  results  from  extremes  of  drought  and 
moisture.  Stop  the  young  growtlis  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
eye,  by  breaking,  not  cutting,  the  points  out,  as  thej'  do 
not,  if  broken,  bleed  so  much.  As  the  stopping  of  the 
young  shoots  goes  on,  look  carefully  into  the  state  of 
the  older  wood  ;  and  where  they  stand  too  thickly  to 
admit  of  the  healthy  development  of  the  foliage,  remove 
a  few  at  a  time  of  those  shoots  which  seem  the  least 
likely  to  be  fruitful.  This  will  Ije  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  summer  pruning,  or  rather  thinning,  to  its 
fullest  extent  ;  and  with  no  tree  is  it  more  requisite. 
It  is  however  important  that  it  be  done  gradually, 
otherwise  it  will  cause  much  bleeding. 

FLOWER  GARDEX  AND  SHEtTEBERIES. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  a  sufficient  extent  of  glass 
frames  for  the  propagation  of  Verbenas,  Calceolarias, 
and  other  half-hardy  bedding  plants,  may  make  a 
splendid  display  by  masses  of  the  more  durable  annuals 
sown  in  the  places  in  which  they  are  to  remain.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  their  beauty  will  be  as  perma- 
nent as  that  of  the  plants  for  which  they  are  substituted, 
T>ut  with  proper  exercise  of  taste  in  arranging  them, 
the  result  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  many 
suppose.  For  white  beds  use  Clarkia  pulchella  alba, 
Nemophila  atomaria,  or  white  Virginian  Stock  ;  for  pink 
or  rose  colour,  Clarkia  p.  rosea,  Saponaria  calabrica,  or 
rose  Virginian  Stock.  For  yellow  or  orange,  few  things 
make  a  more  splendid  bed  than  Eschscholtzia  for 
summer  and  early  autumn  ;  but  if  it  be  more  desirable 
to  make  a  late  autumn  display,  the  different  varieties  of 
Marigolds  are  excellently  adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
as  their  peculiar  odour  is  not  in  general  esteem, 
they  should  not  be  planted  too  close  to  walks  which 
are  much  frequented.  For  a  dwarf  vei-y  compact  bed 
of  yellow,  the  common  Mimulus  moschatus  is  well 
adapted,  if  the  situation  is  not  too  shady  ;  for  blue  beds, 
Nemophila  insignis,  Lupinus  nanus,  the  late  blue  For- 
get-me-not, or  the  beautiful  but  rather  scarce  Centaurea 
depressa.  For  dwarf  scarlet  beds,  Verbenas,  or  Gera- 
niums are  indispensable,  but  a  taller  bed  may  be  made 
of  Pentstemon  gentianoides  ;  the  different  varieties  of 
Antirrhinum  majus  are  also  very  useful,  particularly 
the  dwarf  early  flowering  double  white  variety  ;  the 
taller  and  later  blooming  kinds  may  easily  be  made 
dwarfer  by  pegging  them  down.  For  a  purple  bed, 
nothing  surpasses  the  branching  Larkspur,  if  raised 
from  seed  on  a  small  border,  planted  out  8  inches  apart, 
and  pegged  down  twice  during  the  growing  season.  The 
other  annuals  mentioned  above  may  be  sown  at  once  in 
their  places,  and  thinned  out  to  proper  distances.  Musk 
and  Forget-me-not  are  hardy  perennial  plants,  as  are  also 
the  Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  The  time  for  sowing  annuals  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  period  at  which  the  greatest  display  will  be 
most  useful  ;  and  as  this  will  generally  vary  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  seeds 


should  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of 
June. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
As  appearances  are  so  very  important  iu  everything 
connected  with  a  garden,  this  should  be  particularly 
borne  in  mind  in  the  management  of  this  department, 
as  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  work  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  give  at  times  an  unsettled  and  somewhat 
untidy  appearance  ;  and  as  the  majority  of  these  opera- 
tions must  be  performed  strictly  in  season,  they  do  not 
leave  the  manager  power  to  wait  till  his  employer's 
family  takes  up  its  quarters  elsewhere  for  a  short 
period,  and  he  must  therefore  do  his  best  to  keep  the 
place  neat  and  orderly,  without  suspending  the  work. 
Much  may  be  done  towards  keeping  things  at  all  times 
creditable,  by  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  work, 
and  by  a  8tead''ast  adherence  to  the  simple  rule  of  doing 
everything  well  which  is  taken  in  hand,  and  finishing  it 
off  in  a  workmanlike  manner  before  proceeding  to 
another  job.  This  mode  of  carrying  on  the  work  is  the 
most  satisfactory,  as  it  allows  of  concentrated  force  and 
greater  energy  being  devoted  to  that  which  is  still  to  be 
done.  Let  the  various  quarters,  as  they  receive  their 
crops,  be  neatly  finished  off  by  raking  or  forking  the 
ground,  straightening  the  ed:»es  of  the  paths,  and  clean- 
ing and  gravelling  the  principal  alleys.  After  these  the 
main  walk>  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  will  be  free 
from  dirty  traffic  for  some  time  to  come,  should  be 
cleaned,  slightly  surfaced  with  new  gravel,  and  rolled  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  edgings  of  all  the  walks  should 
receive  any  attention  which  they  may  require,  either  by 
replanting  or  thoroughly  repairing  them.  If  thrift  is 
used  as  an  edging,  about  one-h.alf  of  it  should  be  taken 
up  and  replanted  every  season,  as  it  wears  a  very  un- 
satisfactory appearance  if  allowed  to  remain  undivided 
more  than  two  years.  Forward  Cauliflowers  should 
have  some  good  rotten  dung  forked  in  about  them,  and 
the  soil  drawn  up  round  their  stems  ;  if  the  ground  is 
not  over-moist  let  them  be  watered  with  liquid  manure. 


State  of  the  "Weat 

her  near  London,  fo:  the  nepk  eading  March  14. 1350, 

as  observed  at  the  Horticultural  Gardeo,  Cbiswick. 
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^laich  8 — FoE^y  ;  hazy;  ovsrcaBt  at  nisht. 

—  9— Slisbt  foa' ;  fine;  hazy  at  intervals;  clear;  slight  frost. 

—  10— Slis'nt  to?;  '«ry  finr;   orercast. 

—  It  — Clear;  very  fine;  clear;  sharp  froat. 

—  IC— Frosty;   ^eryfine;  clear  and  frosty. 

—  13  — Froity  with  slight  fop;  very  fine;  clear;  Blight  froBt. 

—  14 — Oveicant  and  cokl  tlirouel'uut. 

lleati  temperature  of  the  week,  2j  des.  below  the  averase. 


State  of  the  "Weather  at  Cbicwiclt  durinfr  the  last  2 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books  :  Plod.  AVhy  not  take  Glenny's  "  Horticultural  Maga- 
zine," now  issuinj  in  shillinf?  numbers  ?  It  tells  you  all 
about  common  thinjjs,  in  a  clear  and  familiar  style. — MecUcus. 
The  booUs  u^ed  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  lectures  are,  "  School 
Botany,"  "Elements  of  Botany,"  "Medical  and  (Economical 
Botany."  "  Vegetable  Kin<,'dom,"  "  Theory  of  Horticulture," 
and  *'  Introduction  to  Botany."  The  three  first  are  for 
juuior  students,  the  tbree  last  for  those  advanced  in  the 
science. 

Camellias:  J^fS,  Tou  may  drive  worms  out  of  your  pots  by 
the  use  of  lime-water  ;  but  you  will  not  keep  them  out  unless 
you  pot  the  plants  skilfully— closing  the  hole  by  a  fl  U  crock, 
and  putting  plenty  of  o  hers  over  it.  Consult  "Fbaro's" 
excellent  directions  as  to  potting  in  thi^  and  a  late  Chronicle. 

Cats:  T  H^.  Take  them  in  pitfalls,  or  gins  of  any  kind,  and 
do  not  let  their  owners  have  them  again  till  they  have  made 
compensation.  If  they  refuse  to  do  so,  send  the  traps,  cats 
and  all,  to  the  pound. 

China  Ghass:  J  W  O.  The  substance  you  have  sent  i3  of 
animal  origin.  China  Grass  thread  is  obtained  from  a  kind 
of  Nettle. 

Diseases  :  HP  G.  Tour  Aerides  leaf  looks  a'l  if  it  was  natu- 
rally diing.  If  that  is  not  so,  it  has  too  much  water,  without 
light  ennu^h  to  consume  the  water. 

Glass  :  John  Keys.  Apply  to  Mr.  Hartley,  Glass  Works,  Sun- 
derland. It  is  entirely  false  that  there  is  only  one  substance 
and  quality  of  rough  plate. 

Grass  Cotteks  :  AH,  RE.  Budding's  is  that  most  generally 
used.  If  lawns  are  kept  very  close,  thoroughly  swept  from 
stones,  and  the  weather  is  dry,  it  answers  well.  But  we 
much  prefer  the  scythe  in  the  hands  of  a  good  mower,  if 
there  is  much  work  to  do.  Certainly  a  scythe  will  not  keep  a 
lawn  quite  so  even,  but  it  is  more  convenient.  We  do  not 
believe  that  such  machines  eifect  any  saving  whatever  in 
labour. 

Names  of  Plants  :  S  Dendrobium  macrophyHum.— J/— ;.  Op- 
cidium  barbatum  ;  Huntleya  Candida  is  Warrea  Candida. 
Nothing  can  be  a  Huntleya  without  the  great  fleshy  hooded 
column  of  II.  violacea. — P  P.  2,  Bras^ia  Cowani  is  B.  ver- 
rucosa ;  B.  havanensis  is  eitlier  B.  angus^a  or  a  new  species  ; 
16,  Osmophytum  is  Epidecdrum  inversum  ;  14,  E.  polvan- 
thum  is  E.  tucatum  ;  E.  Lunreanum  is  E.  varicosum  ;  "25  is 
E.  ellipticum  ;  13,  Maxillaria  Parkeri  ?  seems  to  be  M.  och- 
roleuca;  M.  pxta  var.  is  not  distinguishable  from  that 
species  ;  M,  lineata  is  the  darker  variety  of  M.  punctata  ;  3, 
Cattleja  piperita  is  a  plant  we  do  not  recognise  ;  it  requires 
to  be  studied  while  alive;  15,  Ccelojyne  fuscescens  (?)  is  C. 
fuliginosa  ;  11.  G.  Shepherdi  (?j  looks  like  a  flower  of  G.  Je-  i 
nischii ;  Oncidium  macranthum  (?)  is  a  much  finer  thing,! 
viz.,  the  0  eerratum;  23,  Huntleya  Candida  of  J/t^reUs  Warrea 
Candida,  Lindl,-i   10,  Bletia  pulchella  is  one  of  the  many 


varieties  of  B.  verecuada ;  20,  B.  Galeottiana  is  a  plant  we 
are  unacquainted  with.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  order 
"  Paxton's  Flower  Garden"  through  the  booksellers.  It 
cannot  be  sent  to  Paris  under  band  without  injury  and  need- 
less expense.  —  X  Y Z.  Aponogeton  distachyuoi.  — ;S  K,  Te- 
coma  australis. 

Insects:  SF,  Your  larva  is  not  the  true  wireworm,  which  is 
more  cylindrical,  with  the  tail  not  forked,  as  in  yours,  which, 
is  however  the  larva  of  an  allied  species  of  Elater,  although 
probably  not  so  injurious  as  the  wireworm.  W.—M  S.  The 
black  Tipulidan  larvae  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
common  daddy  long-legs,  but  they  are  those  of  a  much 
smaller  species  of  Tipula.  Lime-water  will  probably  be  effec- 
tUril,  if  you  pan  contiive  that  it  shall  reach  the  grubs.  W. — 
Mcclianic.  Gas-tar  water  will  be  efl:ectual  in  destroying  the 
Julus  terrestris,  if  you  can  make  sure  of  its  reaching  the 
insects.  A  better  plan  is  to  sink  chip  pottles,  filled  with 
moss  or  damp  vegetable  matter,  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  retreats.  They  will  be  decoyed  to  these  receptacles, 
which  must  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  the  insects 
destroyed.  The  beetle  figured  in  our  Notices  of  Peb.  16, 
1S50,  is  not  the  parent  of  the  Julus  terrestris.  W^—M  S.  The 
larvae  of  the 
common  daddy 
long-legs  (See 
Gard.  Chron., 
ISil,  p.  612> 
are  difficult  to 
destroy.  1  is 
the  larva ;  2, 
the  pupa, 
sticking  out  of 
the  ground ; 
and  3,  the  per- 
fect insect.  A 
mixture  of 
ga^-tar  water 
and  lime  is 
perhaps  the 
most  effectual 
remedy  ;  but 
the  lawn  must 
be  quite  satu- 
rated ;  the 
larvag  will  even 
then  crawl  out 
of  reach  of  the 
effects  of  the 
mixture.  A 
more  service- 
able method 
seems  to  be  to 
pare  off  the 
Grass,  turn  up 

the  earth,  and  send  in  a  lot  of  ducks.  You  will  thus  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone — that  is,  kill  the  larvae  and  then  the 
ducks,  which  will  soon  be  fat  enough.  Otherwise  employ 
children  to  catch  the  flies  in  gauze  bag  nets  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance.  W. 

Peaks  :  Anon.  The  Shobden  Court  and  March  Bergamot  Pears 
are  almost  equal  in  quality  to  the  Monarch.  They  seem  to 
bear  the  high  winds  in  September  better ;  but  having  only 
seen  them  fruited  ou  dwarfs  we  have  not  full  experience  on 
this  point.  They  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  hardiness 
and  long  keeping.  They  are  good  bearers.  It  is  difBcult  to 
say  whether  the  Eyewood  or  Norris's  Pear  is  the  best ;  they 
are  both  excellent  in  their  respective  seasons  ;  if  you  cultivate 
both,  (he  Eyewood  will  succeed  the  o'her.  The  Captif  de  St. 
He:ene  is  the  Napoleon.  The  Duchesse  de  Mars  will  do  as  a 
standard;  good,  but  there  are  better.  Broom  Park  and 
Orphelioe  or  Beun  e  d'Aremberg  will  succeed  as  standards  ; 
but  the  Broom  Park  is  the  hardiest. il 

Pits  :  Irish  AmaUur.  Cucumbers  will  bear  a  much  higher 
bottom-heat  than  Strawberries  ;  for  they  are  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  75'^  are  not  too  much  for  them  when  forced. 
What  appears  to  have  happened  to  your  plants  is  that  the 
roots  have  become  dry  ;  a  circumstance  very  l:ke)y  to  occur 
with  your  arrangements.  A  cold  current  of  air  would  not 
affect  a  single  leaf  at  a  time,  but  would  act  upon  every  leaf  it 
touches.  Read  Moore  on  the  Cucumber,  a  very  cheap  little 
book. 

Pldsieagoes:  Lover  of  Flowers.  Your  P.  capensis  is  too  luxu- 
riant to  flower,  and  you  have  kept  it  growing  too  late  in  the 
autumn.  As  soon  as  it  has  made  its  young  wood,  endeavour 
to  get  the  latter  weliripencJ  by  gradually  withholding  water, 
but  not  altogether,  and  by  exposing  it  to  sun  and  air.  The 
flowering  depends  greatly  on  the  wood  being  well  ripened.  J 

Quick:  growing  Plants  foe  a  Wall:  Anon.  Tropseolum  ca- 
nariense,  Lophospermum  Hendersoni,  and  Eccremocarpus 
scaber  will  answer  your  purpose.  J 

Rain:  C  B  H.  The  foUomu'^  are  the  monthly  quantities  of 
rain  which  fell  at  Cbiswick  in  1S49  : 


January 

...inches— 1  73 

August      inches— 1.60 

t'ebraary 

2..52 

September           2.49 

Jlarch    ... 

0.83 

October     2.18 

April 

2.21 

N'oTember 1.32 

May 

3.53 

December 1.28 

Jane 

0  31 

July 

2.82 

Amount  for  wholeyear...  22.84 

You  will  find  a  tabular  statement  of  the  monthly  depth  of 
rain  from  1841  to  1819,  inclusive,  at  p.  S  of  the  present  vol.|| 

Vine  Bobders  :  ODE.  It  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  turf  them. 
If  you  must  have  something  on  them,  then  sow  them  witli 
thenioie  slender  growing  annuals,  as  Mignonette,  Ac,  or 
plant  them  with  Verbenas ;  but  they  should  never  be 
cropped,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  J —  J  D.  There  can  be  no  harm 
in  removing  the  top  soil  carefully,  and  replacing  it  by  de- 
grees with  rich  compost,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  roots  to 
approach  the  surface ;  but  if  you  can  go  to  the  expense,  we 
would  advise  you  to  lift  the  Vines  in  autumn,  concrete  the 
bottom  of  the  border,  and  then  replant  them.  J 

Violets  :  A  and  V.  If  double  Tiolets  become  single,  it  is  pro- 
bably because  the  ground  they  are  grown  in  is  not  in  good 
heart.  They  will  not  succeed  where  the  soil  is  very  poor.  If 
you  wish  to  keep  them  in  tufts,  and  to  have  them  fine,  you 
must  lift  them  occasionally,  and  plant  the  runners  in  well 
prepared  beds  of  fresh  soil ;  or  else  top-dress  them  with  rich 
earth  mixed  with  bone-dust.  | 

Misc  :  W  P,  You  quite  mistake  the  matter.  We  do  not  in  the 
least  complain  of  it ;  we  have  no  cause  to  do  so.  Every  one 
has  a  clear  right  to  employ  his  talents  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous way  he  can  consistently  with  fair  dealing.  There  is 
no  unfair  dealing  at  present  on  this  gentleman's  part ;  and 
we  wish  him  success.  Do  you  think  it  respectable  to  act  like 
a  dog  in  a  manger  ?—Z,  L.  The  Winter  Violet  Grass  ie  the 
Cochtearia  acaulis,  aiia^  lonopsidiuni  acaule.  It  may  be  had 
of  any  great  nurseryman,  and  all  little  ones  can  procure  it, 
if  they  will  take  the  trouble. — J  IT.  We  cannot  recommend 
dealers.  J— FP  T.  Succulents  are  the  most  suitable  plants 
for  growing  on  the  leads  of  your  town  house.  Try  different 
kinds  of  hardy  Sedums,  as  S.  acre,  Sieboldii,"  Fosterii, 
rupestre,  and  others  ;  the  common  Houseieck,  Sempervivum 
tectorum,  arachnoideum,  Penthorum  sedoides.  Umbilicus 
pendulinus,  Meserabryantbemum  pyropreum,  ttc.  Some 
annuals,  as  Nemophila  insignis,  (jollinsia  bicolor,  Clarkia 
pulchella,  Leptosiphon  densidorus,  Phlox  Drummondii,  and 
Jlignonette  may  also  flower  with  you.  The  adhesive  com- 
position used  on  the  postage  stamps  is  probably  gum  arable 
and  brown  sugar,  with  a  little  Tragacauth  powder.  J 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

CiNEEABiAS  :  MB.  Petals  blue,  fading  to  white  in  the  oentre ; 

Bhaps  and  texture  good,  size  middling,  a  nice  showy  variety,* 
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LUCERNE.— JUST  IMPORTED  a  large  quantity 
of  excellent  new  Lucerne  Seed,  price  SOa.  per  cwt.,  in 
quantities  not  less  than  28  lbs.  Also  the  best  Perennial 
aRASS  SEEDS  AND  CLOVERS  FOR  PERMANENT  PAS- 
TURE at  -very  low  prices;  and  SUTTON'S  RENOVATING 
MIXTURE  for  improving  old  Pastures,  price  Is.  per  lb.,  con- 
sisting of  the  finer  sorts  of  Perennial  Grasses  and  Clovers, 

Address :  John  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  Berks. 

*^*  Carriage  free  by  Great  Western,  South  Western, 
or  South  Eastern  Hailways. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
[AMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 
'        hand  their  New  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash, 


CUT  TO  SIZE, 
16  oz.  from  2d.  to  Z\d.  per  foot, 

20        „         3J   „  7i       ,. 
32        „        4     ,,  9J 


SHEET  SQUARES. 

In  boxes  of  100  feet.    s.  d. 

Under 6  by  4.. .12  6 

eby  4  and  under  7  by  5. ,.10  6 

7  by  5         „          8bv6...1S  6 

8  by  0          „        10  by  8, ..20  6 


100  feet  and  L'OO  feet  cases  of  larj^re  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting 
up,  at  2id.  per  foot.  British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  per 
^oot,  according  to  size. 

HARTLEY'S  PAT£NT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 
of  yO  feet  each  : 
,  10s.  6d.  I  7  by  5  and  71  by  SJ    ...  123.  Od, 


6  by  4  and  OJ  by  4i 
8  by  6    „    Si  by  Ci 

MILE  PANS. 
12  in,  diameter 
14 

16  „  

IS  „  

20 
22 
24 
26 


CREAM    POTS, 
from  2s.  each. 


13  6 

2s.  Od. 

2  6 
S  0 

3  6 

4  0 

4  6 

5  0 

6  0 


2  in.  diameter 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 
10 
11 


Os.  2d. 
0    3 
0    4 
0     6 
0    8 

0  10 

1  0 
1  2 
1  4 
1     C 

BEE  GLASSES,  same  price. 

CUCUMBER  TUBES. 
12  inches  long 

14  

16  , 1 

18  „  1 

20  , 1     8 

22  1  10 

24  , 2     0 

Glass  Shades  ;  Tiles  and  Slates  of  any  size  ;  "Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  6d.  per  di  zon  ;  Lamp  Shades  ;  Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 
thickness.  Lactometers,  for  trying  the  quality  of  milk,  4  tubes, 
7s.  Qd.  ;  6  do.,  10s.  Glass  Stands  for  Pianoforte,  and  every 
article  in  the  trade. 

JA5IES  PHILLIPS  AND  Co..  110,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
■WITHOUT.  LONDON. 


METAL  HAND  FRAMES. 
12  inches         Cs.Od. 


14 
IS 
18 
20 
24 


9 
10 
12 
Open  tops.  Is.  extra. 


9  by  7     ,,  10    by  8      ...  15    0 
PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

See  Article  in  The  Gabdzners'  Chronicle  of  Saturday, 
December  8,  1849. 

"  Continued  experience  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  th^t  this 
is  the  best  material  yet  produced,  and  that  it  will  in  time  super, 
sede  glass  of  all  other  kinds  for  the  greater  part  of  Gardening 
purposes."  .  .  .  "As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough 
Plate    .    ,    .    it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose." 

.  .  .  *'  The  best  sample  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  was 
Manufactured  by  Messrs.  Haetlets,  AND  SOLD  BY  MESSRS. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS   &  CO.,  116.  BISHOPSGATB  STREET." 


CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE,  including  the  make  of 
Messrs,  Chance,  Hartley,  Swinbubne,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2jd.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  Bd.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxe*  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office.stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  13  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
Ko  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
liad  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs,  Coqan 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square.  London. 

GLASS   FOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,   ic. 


'-.fBOriSATINQSeEC     CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


%Mmi  aowiRDiseu 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d,  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2 jd.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  3:  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
32  to  24  inches  diameter,  fiom  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d! 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  Bide  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

HOT   WATEK  APPARATUS   AND  "HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


TX/^  HILL  hegs  reapeetfuUy  to  announce  that  his 
•  ▼  •  improved  "FLUE  BOILER"  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
-to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEaM  BOILERS,  from 
one  horse-power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
She  best  principle.    Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
*«*  A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade, 
W.  HmL,  Horticultural  Works,  Greenwich. 


MANURES. — The   following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  ; 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11     0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7     0     0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5     0     0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia.  93.  IDs.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  dl.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  die. 


LAWES'*  PATENT  MANURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Mr.  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes's  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Cieek. — Apply  to  William  E. 
Rendle  and  Co.,  Union-road.  Plvmouth. 

GIBBS'    GENUINE    PERUVIAN    GUANO,    warranted,    a'; 
9^.  los.  per  ton.    In  the  Import  Docks. 

GUANO  ANDOTllER  MANURES. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO  of  the  finest  quality  (as  im- 
ported by  the  Contractors)  on  Sale  ;  also  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Salt,  and  all  other  Manures 
of  known  value. — Apply  to  Mark  Fotheegill,  201a,  Upper 
Thames-street,  London. 

OTTER'S  GUANO,  —  Tliis  effective  MANURE, 
now  greatly  ImproTcd,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a 
Dressing  for  all  Spring  Crops.  It  is  equal  to  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  25  per  cent,  cheaper.  Also  SUPERPnOSPIlATE  of 
LIME,  GYPSUM,  and  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  all  of 
guaranteed  quality,  and  Cheaper  than  at  any  other  establish- 
ment in  town  or  country. 

Factory,  23.  CLaPHAM  RO.M)  PLACE.  LONDOX. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  direct  from  the 
Importer's  Stores,  LINSEED  CAKES,  and  all  kinds  of 
ArtiBcial  Manures,  may  be  had  at  London  prices,  fjr  Cash,  of 
Messrs.  Odams  and  Pickfoed,  15,  Mark-lane,  London. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under,  and  pledge  themselves  that  every  Manure  shall 
be  perfectly  Genuine  : — Corn  Manure  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Clover — most  strongly  recommended  from  its  success  last  year ; 
it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  Guano,  and  bear  the  strictest 
analysis.  Also  URATE,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate 
and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Fishery  and  other 
Satt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid,  &c. 

GENUINE   PERUVIAN  GUaNO.— To  insure  this  free  from 

adulteration,  all  purchasers,  if  they  prefer  it,  can  receive  their 

warrants  from  Mr.  Purser,  and  remove  the  Guano  direct  from 

the  Warehouses  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  apd  Sons,  the  Importers. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.       Ei>\vaed  Fubseb,  Secretary. 

Country  Dealers  and  A;,'ents  supplied. 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure  for  Corn  and  other  Crops,  prepared  from  the  nitro- 
genous matter  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
combination  with  other  substances  essential  for  the  growth  of 
corn,  &c.,  price  8i.  per  ton.  Sold,  in  a  finely  ground  state,  at 
No.  3,  New  London-street,  MarU-lane  ;  also,  at  the  Works, 
Mill-wall,  Poplar  ;  Waterloo  Dock,  Lambeth  ;  and  No.  1,  Praed- 
street,  Paddiugton  Basin. 

PATENT  COPROS,  for  Corn  crops,  also  for  Turnips,  &c. ; 
Superphosphate  of- Lime,  Gypsum,  calcined  and  saturated  with 
liquid  manure.  CEMENT  for  Liquid  Manure  Tanks,  Malt 
House  Floors,  and  Barn-floorii,  manufactured  by  J.  M.  Blash- 
FIELD,  successor  to  Wyait  Parkpr  and  Co.,  Original  Patentees 
ot  Parker's  Cement.   Established  1796.    Drain  Pipes,  Tiles,  &c. 


WUt  Slstictsltiirsl  @a?ttt^» 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  1850, 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wepnesdai,  March  20-Agricu  tural  Soeielj  ol  Engiand. 
Thurbdat,        —       21— AKricullural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 
Who>k3Dat,     —       27— AgricuUural  Society  of  England, 
TnUBBDAi,        —       23— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  ollreland. 
Fabmeeb'  Club.- .March  23:  Hadleigli. 

It  is  not  very  many  years  since  the  relations  of 
Geology  to  Agriculture  were  first  to  any  extent 
developed.  And  then  the  novelty  of  the  proposition, 
as  well  as  the  ability  of  those  who  enunciated  it, 
made  people  attach  too  high  an  importance  to  the 
subject.  But  the  usual  fate  of  whatever  excites  un- 
reasonable expectations,  has  already  befallen  agri- 
cultural geology,  and  from  the  rank  of  a  first-class 
topic  in  agricultural  literature,  it  has  fallen  far  below 
its  rightful  status. 

There  were  two  principal  doctrines  on  which  its 
reputation  stood :  1st,  That  the  nature  of  the  soil 
was  accurately  indicated  by  that  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  lay ;  and  2d,  That  the  mixture  of  earths 
was  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  texture 
of  soil.  And  two  inferences  were  immediately  drawn 
from  them — viz.,  That  a  geological  map  was  at 
once  and  cheaply  the  equivalent  for  a  land-sur- 
ve3'or's  report — that,  in  fact,  given  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  any  locality  and  the  boundaiies  of  the 
formation  on  which  it  was  situated,  and  you  imme- 
diately had  the  character  of  the  soil  throughout  the 
whole  space  they  included  :  and — that  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  strata  which  English  geology  includes, 
and  of  their  mineral  contents,  was  of  essential  im- 
portance to  the  true  economy  of  English  agricul- 
ture. Now  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  mineral  structure  of  the  island  will  be  of 
material  value  to  landowners,  whether  in  relation 
to  its  agriculture  or  its  manufactures ;  but  the 
immediate  influence  of  such  knowledge  on  the 
texture  of  the  soil  is  rarely  possible.  In  some 
localities,  as  along  either  side  of  the  chalk  formation, 
where  on  the  one  side  the  clays  and  sands  of  the 
ganlt  and  green  sand,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the 
plastic  clay,  are  capable  of  mixture  with  the  soil  of 
the  chalk,  or  with  one  another,  without  great  expense 
of  carriage ;  no  doubt  this  point,  which  geologists  insist 
upon,  is  practically  useful ;  and  in  other  districts, 
too,  where  the  study  of  the  subsoil  has  revealed  the 
existence  of  marl  beds,  the  use  of  this  knowledge 
has  been  apparent.  But  the  exclusive  importance 
of  this  method  of  altering  a  faulty  texture  has  fallen 


before  the  more  generally  useful  methods  which  the 
drainage  of  wet  lands  and  the  burning  of  stiff  clays 
present.  And  to  this  in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  is 
due  the  diminished  reputation  of  geology  as  the 
assistant  of  agriculture.  But  it  is  chiefly  from  the 
failure  of  the  first  named  of  its  pretensions  that  its 
lower  character  is  owing.  Geological  maps,  as  at 
present  constituted,  rarely  give  anything  more  than, 
the  structure  of  the  land  so  far  as  rocks  in  situ  are 
concerned.  Above  these,  in  many  instances,  beds  of 
transported  material  lie  between  them  and  the  soil ; 
and  thus,  for  instance,  the  marl  of  the  red  sandstone 
group  has  often  had  no  influence  at  all  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  above  it ;  for  it  was  obscured  by 
the  accumulations  of  boulder  stones  and  drift  before 
that  soil  was  made.  And  even  where  no  such  obli- 
terations of  the  older  geological  features  of  the  land 
had  taken  place,  and  the  soil  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  wholly  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  rocks  below  it,  this  appeal's  to  be  by  no  means 
the  case  ;  transported  particles  are  mixed  with 
others  of  an  origin  less  remote  ;  and  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  complete  gradation  in  the  series  between 
the  few  cases  of  soil  which  have  been  formed  wholly 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  immediate  subsoil,  and 
the  few  where  it  has  been  formed  wholly  by  the  ' 
disintegration  of  rocks  at  a  distance  whose  wreck 
has  been  brought  down  from  the  uplands  by  the 
floods  and  deposited  along  the  shores  of  more  quiet 
waters.  Besides  the  smaller  relative  importance 
now  attached  to  the  mixture  of  the  soils  as  a  means 
of  improving  their  texture,  we  thus  have  the  proved 
inaccuracy  of  the  idea  that  a  geological  map  is  also 
in  any  respect  an  agricultural  one — indicating  the 
nature  of  the  soils  by  that  of  the  rocks  below  them  ; 
and  to  both  of  these  circumstances  must  be  attri- 
buted the  partial  failure  of  geologists  as  agricultirral 
instructors  ;  to  both  we  attribute  their  diminished 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  farmers.  And  thus  it  is 
unfortunately  the  case  that  the  latter  now  attach 
far  less  importance  to  geological  knowledge  than  is 
properly  its  due  ;  for  to  give  the  facts  and  doctrines 
of  geology  their  proper  rank  and  position  among  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  agriculture,  certainly  appears 
a  very  desirable  thing. 

There  are  two  grounds  on  which  the  value  of 
geological  knowledge  to  the  farmer  may  be  con- 
tended for  ;  and  these  are  precisely  those  on  which 
its  advocates  have  already  stumbled.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  mineral  contents  of  any  formation  has 
of  late  years,  in  some  instances,  proved  of  far  higher 
agricultural  importance  than  ever  was  the  acquaint- 
ance with  merely  its  sand,  or  its  clay,  or  its  lime, 
on  which  geologists  used  to  rely,  Mr.  Paine,  of 
Farnham,  has  lately  given  agricultural  significance 
to  certain  facts  ■which  had  previously  been  known  to 
geologists  regarding  the  strata  immediately  under 
the  chalk  ;  and  the  vast  accumulation  of'phosphoric 
acid,  which  they  are  now  known  to  contain,  may 
well  encourage  search  in  other  formations  also  after 
a  raw  material  of  such  inestimable  value  in  the 
agricultural  manufacture.  And  as  regards  the  com- 
position of  soils,  the  knowledge  of  the  proportion  in 
which  the  disintegration  of  the  subjacent  rock  has 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  soil  above  it, 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  drifted  material  is 
present  will,  when  the  composition  of  each  is  known, 
be  of  the  very  same  value  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
rock  alone  was  formerly  believed  to  possess. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  a 
pamphlet  lately  published  by  Mr,  Trimmer,  of  the 
national  geological  survey,  entitled  "  Proposals  for  a 
Geological  Survey,"  specially  directed  to  agricultural 
objects.*  It  was  Mr.  Tri.mmer  who  first  drew  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  imperfections  of  the  older 
geological  features  of  a  district  as  guides  to  its  agri- 
cultural character  :  and  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to 
he  developes  the  nature  of  the  information  which  an 
examination  of  the  superficial  deposits  and  their 
influence  on  the  soil  is  likely  to  afford.  We  strongly 
recommend  the  pamphlet  to  the  notice  of  those 
landowners  who  are  desirous  of  a  more  than  surface 
knowledge  of  their  property. 


ON  A  SPINELESS  VARIETY  OF  FURZE. 

Bt    M.    L,    TlLMOKIN. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Academy  some 
specimens  of  an  acciilental  variety  of  Furze,  Ulex 
europ^us,  which  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  well  in  an 
agricultural  as  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 

A  few  jears  ago  M.  Frochu,  the  celebrated  agricul- 
turist, showed  me  in  his  fields  a  few  plants  of  the 
common  Furze  without  any  spines  whatever.  It  is 
from  him  that  I  have  obtained  the  present  specimens, 
which  were  accompanied  with  the  following  details  : 

"  Specimen  No.  1  was  taken  from  some  plants  of  the 
herbaceous  variety,  the  spines  of  which  had  lost  their 
sharpness  and  become  fit  for  fodder.  Cattle  of  all  de- 
scriptions eat  it,  without  any  preparation,  as  they  would 
Clover  ;  it  grows  in  tufts  instead  of  sending  out  long 
shoots  which  soon  become  woody,  as  is  the  case  with 
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the  common  species.  One  circumstance  which  assists 
its  taliing  this  form  is  the  avidity  with  which  hares, 
rabbits,  and  other  animals  devour  it.  This  kind  of 
pruning  being  continually  repeated  gives  the  plant  the 
appearance  of  a  bush  that  has  been  clipped  by  a  gar- 
dener. The  present  variety  is,  however,  very  scarce. 
On  the  whole  of  roy  property,  comprising  an  extent  of 
three  or  four  leagues,  there  are  hardly  two  dozen  plants 
of  the  herbaceous,  although  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
the  common  variety.  A  considerable  number  of  plants 
evidently  approach  the  herbaceous  state,  but  there  are 
very  few  which  have  completely  attained  it.  I  never 
succeeded  in  reproducing  this  variety  from  its  seeds,  of 
which  there  are  very  few.  About  four  years  ago,  I 
found  several  plants  much  more  herbaceous  than  the 
accompanying  specimens,  but  they  have  all  disappeared, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  soil  around  them  having 
been  disturbed  in  removing  their  spiny  neighbours  to 
prevent  hybridising. 

The  interest  attaching  to  this  remarkable  variety  is, 
in  a,n  agricultural  point  of  view,  very  considerable, 
■when  it  is  remembered  that  the  common  Furze,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  spines,  has  to  be  well  bruised  before  it 
can  be  eaten.  A  variety  wliich  does  not  require  such  a 
preparation  may  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
fodder.  equaUing,  if  not  surpassing  Lucerne  itself ;  it 
would  indeed  be  the  Lucerne  of  poor  lauds. 

It  miy  be  as  well  to  add  that  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  organs  ishich  appear  to  be  true  leaves, 
hearing  buds  in  their  axils,  M.  Froehu's  spineless 
Furze  has  a  branched  and  I  ul't-like  appearance,  which 
contrasts  with  that  of  the  common  variety  ;  for  in  the 
latter,  the  spiny  axillary  branches  once  formed  are  no 
longer  susceptible  of  elong.ation,  and  the  plant  only 
grows  at  the  extremities  of  its  principal  branches. 

The  method  of  reproducing  a  spineless  Furze  from 
seed  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  to  which 
seientifio  farmers  can  turn  their  attention  ;  and  although 
M.  Froehu's  first  attempt  has  been  unsuccessful,  every, 
thing  leads  him  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  will  ulti- 
mately be  done.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  process 
of  budding,  made  use  of  in  England  for  the  propagation 
of  the  variety  known  as  Ulex  hiberniea,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  success  for  propagating  the  spineless 
variety,  and  for  extending  the  advantages  it  offers  as  a 
valuable  food  for  cattle.  Comples  Rendus. 

REPORT  TO  A  LANDOWNER. 

This  farm  rests  on  the  new  red  sandstone  formation, 
but  the  sandstone  is  genfrally  covered  with  the  drift 
peculiar  to  this  formation,  composed  of  sandy  gravel. 
The  active  soil  upon  this  drift  is  of  a  good  depth,  from 
1  to  2  or  more  feet  in  depth,  of  a  sandy  loam,  or  of  a 
sandy  gravelly  loam,  which  is  a  productive  soil  in 
moderately  dry  or  in  damp  seasons,  although  on  some 
parts,  where  the  gravel  is  nearest  the  surface,  the  crops 
burns  in  very  dry  seasons,  from  want  of  moisture.  The 
■whole  of  the  land  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation. 
I  have  very  seldom  seen  a  farm  in  such  a  highly  culti- 
vated state  ;  every  field  is  clear  from  weeds,  except 
about  14  acres  of  Wheat  stubble,  in  which  there  is  some 
Couch,  and  which  is  being  cleaned. 

The  interior  hedge-rows  and  timber  have  been 
grubbed  up  at  a  considerable  expense,  to  form  the 
arable  part  of  the  farm  into  four  fields,  averaging  about 
38  acres  each  ;  land  has  thus  been  gained  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  hedgerows.  The  system  of  farming  which 
the  present  tenant  has  adopted  (the  four-field  or  Norfolk 
system),  is  the  best  which  could  be  adopted  on  this 
dry  Turnip  and  Barley  soil.  The  meadows  are  under 
the  same  excellent  management ;  the  whole  of  them  have 
been  drained  at  a  considerable  expense.  The  river  has 
beenclfaied  out,  straightened,  deepened,  and  a  river 
■wall  built,  all  the  old  water-courses  filled  up, the  ground 
levelled,  and  the  whole  formed  into  an  excellent  pro- 
ductive water  meadow,  able  to  produce  more  hay  than 
is  required  for  the  stock  on  the  farm.  All  the  water 
courses  are  now  cleaned  out,  and  ready  to  put  the 
water  on.  There  are  also  about  32  acres  of  roughmeadow 
and  rough  pasture.  The  rough  meadow  (about  4  acres), 
has  been  drained,  and  is  now  productive  of  large  crops 
of  coarse  hay;  the  remaining  28  acres,  some  of  which, 
by  the  buildings,  produce  good  crops  of  pasture,  but  the 
remainder  was  originally  coppice,  which  was  grubbed 
up,  and  ia  now  converted  into  pasture  ;  this  makes  a 
good  sheep  walk,  which  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
value  as  such,  by  adding  two  or  three  pieces  to  it,  so  as 
to  make  it  surround  all  the  arable  land,  thus  enabling 
the  sheep  to  be  taken  from  it  into  any  of  the  arable 
fields  without  driving  them  on  to  the  road. 

All  the  fences  are  in  the  best  possible  state  of  repair ; 
there  is,  however,  a  good  extent  of  old  pit-iron  chain! 
and  iron  hurdles,  of  which  the  fences  by  the  river  and 
by  the  building  are  composed,  and  which  belong  to  the 
tenant,  but  which  should  be  taken  to  by  the  landlord, 
and  left  as  fixtures. 

The  buildings  are  (he  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  farm 
of  this  extent  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  want- 
ing, and  the  whole  are  built  most  substantially  ;  indeed 
too  much  so,  for  all  the  roofs  have  king  posts,  which  is 
seldom  or  ever  used  for  sheds.  The  whole  is  in  a  most 
perfect  state  of  repair. 

The  house  is  of  a  character  equal  to  a  farm  of  more 
than  double  the  size  of  this,  and  will  accommodate  a 
family,  and  is  altogether  such  a  residence  as  will  com- 
mand a  man  of  capital  and  respectability,  or  a  tenant 
■who  may  farm  for  his  amusement,  and  who  will  not 
only  farm  it  well,  but  may  greatly  increase  its  produc- 
tiveness. The  house  and  farm  buildings,  according  to 
the  account  I  have  received,  were  in  a  most  ruinous 


state  when  the  last  tenant  left  it,  and  the  expense  of 
putting  them  into  their  present  state  has  been  very 
great  ;  the  whole  of  the  land  was  completely  run  out, 
foul,  and  badly  cultivated,  and  it  took  three  or  four 
years  to  get  it  into  its  present  state  of  cultivation,  and 
at  an  expense  of  from  21.  to  3/.  per  acre. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  land  we  have  not  only  to 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and 
the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  which  will  make  and  keep 
it  in  the  most  productive  state  ;  but  to  whatever  state 
of  productiveness  we  may  have  brought  it,  it  is  the 
market  price  of  the  produce  which  regulates  the  money 
value  of  our  crop.  It  is  the  money  we  get  for  our  pro- 
duce which  enables  us  to  pay  for  horse  and  manual 
labour  we  employ,  the  implements  and  manure  we  use, 
the  interest  on  our  capital  which  we  employ,  upon 
which  we  live,  as  well  as  the  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  we 
pay.  It  must,  therefore,  appear  that  whatever  portion 
of  the  produce  may  be  fixed  on  as  a  fair  rent  for  land, 
it  is  the  money  price  only  of  this  portion  which  the 
farmer  is  able  to  pay  in  money  as  rent ;  and  as  the 
price  of  grain  is  so  variable,  a  corn  or  produce-rent  is 
the  only  fair  and  equitnble  one.  The  price  of  Wheat  has 
varied  from  5s.  to  25s.  per  bushel  within  the  last  40 
years. 

The  average  price  of  Wheat  for  the  seven  years  pre- 
vious to  1843,  when  the  last  tenant  left,  was  7s.  7|c(. 
per  bushel,  and  the  rent  was  316^.  in  money,  which  was 
the  money  he  received  for  840  bushels  of  Wheat  at 
7s.  dd.  ;  and  the  tithes  and  parochial  taxes  were  at  that 
period  112/.  10s.,  which  was  covered  by  the  price  he 
got  for  300  bushels  of  Wheat,  so  that  1140  bushels  of 
Wheat  at  7s.  &d.  produced  a  sum  equal  to  the  rent  and 
taxes  paid  for  this  farm,  amounting  to  428/.  10s.  Tiie 
price  of  Wheat  and  other  corn  crops,  and  also  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork,  have  gradually  fallen ;  the  average 
of  the  six  years  previous  to  1849  was  6s.  9rf.  for  the 
bushel,  and  the  price  of  Wheat  in  1849  has  come  down 
to  5s.  Zd.,  as  the  average  of  the  year.  So  that  if  the 
land  was  not  more  productive  now  than  it  was  when 
the  present  tenant  entered  upon'  it,  in  1843,  the  rent  of 
316/..  which  was  then  represented  as  the  price  of  840 
bushels  of  Wheat,  would  now,  at  5s.  '6d.,  only  amount 
to  221/.  Os.  6rf. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  tliat  you  may  see  the 
principle  upon  which  rents  are  fixed  ;  but  landlords 
prefer  money  rents,  because,  as  they  say,  they  like  to 
have  their  incomes  fi.Ked,  whereas  a  corn  rent  must 
necessarily  fluctuate  as  the  price  of  corn  fluctuates. 
Some  tenants  prefer  a  money  rent,  for  the  reason,  they 
say,  that  they  know  what  they  have  to  pay  ;  but  then 
the  tenants  must  be  convinced  in  their  own  minds  that 
the  money  rent  they  agree  to  pay  during  the  period  of 
their  lease  will  be  within  the  price  which  they  expect 
to  get  for  that  quantity  of  Wheat  which  they  have 
fixed  on  as  a  fair  rent.  I  went  over  the  farm  on  the 
22d  ult.,  and  examined  every  field  minutely,  and  fixed 
what  I  conceived  the  value  of  each  field  should  be  in 

produce,  and  on  the  day  following   Mr. came,  and 

I  went  over  the  whole  with  him,  and  got  his  account  of 
the  state  of  the  arable  fields,  the  buildings,  and  meadows 
in  1843,  when  the  last  tenant  left.  My  valuation  of 
the  farm  consisting  of  196  acres  (exclusive  of  the  mill), 
reducing  all  the  produce  to  Wheat,  is  equal  to  1332 
bushels  of  Wheat,  out  of  which  the  tithe  and  other 
parochial  rates  are  to  be  paid  ;  the  remainder  will  be  for 
the  rent.  The  tithes  and  parochial  taxes  are  now  re- 
duced to  107/.  18s.,  which  will  require  the  sale  of  392 
bushels  of  Wheat  to  give  this  sum  at  what  I  think  the 
average  price  may  be  for  some  years  longer,  viz  , 
5s.  6af. ,  and  there  will,  therefore,  be  940  bushels  for 
rent,  which,  at  5s.  6rf.,  is  258/.  10s.  ;  to  this  must  be 
added  the  seven  cottages  which  the  present  tenant  lets 
to  his  labourers  at  23/.  5s.,  but  as  he  has  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  say,  18/.  10s.  ;  m,aking  a  total  of  277/. 

The  price  of  grain  at  this  present  time  being  so  low, 

1  think  there  will  be  a  greater  difficulty  in  getting  250/. 
of  rent  for  this  farm  than  there  will  be  in  getting  a 
rent  of  940  bushels  of  Wheat  at  the  average  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  by  a  grain  rent  you  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  rise  in  Wheat,  and  if  it  should  in  any 
one  year  get  up  to  7s.  &d.  per  bushel,  the  910  bushels 
would  give  you  352/.  10s. ;  but  you  will  also  suffer  by 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  grain.  I  think  it  possible  to 
get  a  good  tenant  to  give  1000  bushels  of  Wheat,  in- 
cluding the  cottages,  which  at  5s.  dd.  would  amount  to 
275/.,  and  which  at  6s.  would  be  300/.,  and  at  5s.  would 
be  250/. 

Valuation  of  the  live  and  dead  stock  on  this  farm. 
As  all  kinds  of  stock  are  low  and  falling  in  price,  it  is 
probable  that  my  estimate  may  not  give  a  correct  idea 
of  what  it  will  fetch  if  put  up  to  sale,  or  if  taken  at  a 
valuation  by  the  in-coming  tenant. 

There  are  131  sheep, -nhich  we  have  put  at £341  2  0 

9  horFes  and  a  pony  218  0  0 

61  pigs  of  various  sizes      207  5  0 

2  cows  and  G  heifers  61  0  0 


^  ties  is  to  value  all  the  hay,  straw,  manure,  and  the  un- 
j  exhausted  cultivation  left  in  the  land  by  the  out  going 
tenant  for  the  profit  of  the  in-coming  tenant,  but  in 
Shropshire  the  straw,  the  manure,  and  all  the  cultivation 
is  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  in-coming  tenant  without 
any  payment,  and  hence  the  land  is  run  out.  Everything 
is  taken  out  of  the  land  by  the  out-going  tenant,  and  it 
is  left  in  as  bad  a  state  as  the  present  tenant  found  it 
in.  The  manure,  straw,  and  unexhausted  cultivation, 
which  I  have  put  at  485/.  12s.  dd.,  ■n-ould  be  lost  by  the 
custom  of  Shropshire,  and  the  outgoing  tenant  would 
get  one  half  the  value  of  the  Wheat  crop,  which  might 
amount  to  133/.,  so  that  there  would  be  a  complete  loss 
to  the  present  tenant  of  352/.  12s.  dd.  I  would  therefore 
advise  you  to  bind  the  new  tenant  to  take  to  these  things 
at  a  valuation,  and  in  his  lease  give  him  the  power  of 
getting  it  back  again  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

The  following  account  is  a  statement  ot  monies  ex- 
pended in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land  and 
buildings  on  this  farm  : 

To  expense  of  draining  the  meadow,  deepening  and 
str.-iightening  the  river,  filling  up  the  old  water 
courses,  and  making  it  into  a  water  meadow,  in 
addition  to  the  tiles  and  bricks  paid  for  by  the 

landlord £383  10    0 

To  draining  mill  meadow,  making  pig  sty  and  shed      22    7    6 
To  horse  and  manual  labour  in  carting  550  loads  of 
earth,  and  filling  up  a  pond  and  old  quarry,  and 

malung  land  of  them,  at  l5.  6(i.  per  perch 41     5    0 

To  grubbing  up  the  roots  in  the  coppice,  5,i  acres,  at 

7i.  10s.  per  acre    ...        ...      41    5    0 

To  grubbinff  up  roots  in  the  copDice,  and  preparing 

posts  for  fence     30    2    1 

To  grabbing  up  the  internal  fences,  655  days,  say 

2s.  per  man  65  10    0 

To  expense  of  making  a  new  fence  on  both  sides  of 
the  new  road,  and  also  by  the  buildings,  and  pre- 
paring and  morticing  posts  and  rails,  and  for  the 
iron  chain,    digging  the  ground,   and  planting ; 

in  all  ^    ...     153  18    7 

To  making  a  new  road  from  the  farm  to  the  river, 

and  to  the  me.ndow         113  10    0 

To  quarrying  975  yards  of  stone — building  theriver 
wall— sand  and  lime — carrjing  the  stone  to  the 
river  wall  and  farm  buildings — and  building  three 
bridges  to  the  meadow 316  17    3 


£1173    5    5 


To  building  the  new  part  of  the  house  and 

repairing  the  old  (this  you  have  seen)  £904     8    8 
Of  this  sum  the  landlord  paid      20&    0    0 


699    8    8 


To  hauling  all  the  timber  and  other  materials,  20 
days  of  seven  hours — 10  men — at  20s.  per  day     ...      20    0    0 

£719    8    8 


To  the  expense  of  farm.building — the  old  part  was 
fresh  roofed,  and  much  new  was  added — 15,000 
bricks.  13,000  tiles,  including  hauling,  builder's 
bill,  &c 1244    0    1 

To  building,  in  addition  to  the  21  pigsties,  a  dwarf 
wall  around  the  sheds  and  brim,  including  30,000 
bricks,  bricklayer's  bill,  lime,  sheet-iron  for  a  roof, 
and  making  three  stack  staddles      ...    153  15    1 


1407  15    2 
928    3    5 


Of  this  sum  the  landlord  paid 

The  remainder  was  paid  by  the  tenant  £479  11    9 

Recapitclation  ; 
Draining  meadow,  river,  and  building  river  wall ; 
making  road,  quarrjiog,  hauling  stone,  ifcc.      See 

above        1173    5    5 

Paid  for  house  over  what  was  allowed  by  landlord      719    8    8 
„        farm-buildings  over  what  was  allowed      ...    479  H    & 


£2371  17    2 
This  was  a  large  sum  expended  by  the  tenant.     I 
have  the  detail  of  each  item,  which  I  can  send  you  if 
you  wish  it. 

In  Lincolnshire,  and  some  other  parts,  where  the 
tenants  lay  out  money,  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord 
(when  the  tenant  holds  from  year  to  year),  the  tenant 
is  allowed  to  occupy  them  for  '21  years;  or  if  he 
leaves  with  the  landlord's  consent,  then  he  is  allowed 
-Y  part  of  the  sum  he  has  expended  for  every 
year  short  of  21  years  ;  so  that,  if  the  present  tenant 
had  occupied  this  land  and  buildings  for  seven  years, 
then  he  would  be  entitled  to  two-thirds  repaid  him, 
because  seven  is  one. third  of  21  years.  I  mention  this 
in  case  you  wished  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  money  laid 
out  on  the  buildings  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments. J.  M. 


Livestock £827    7    0 

The  Implements  cost  lOOOJ. ;  the  wear  and  tear  will 
reduce  their  value  60  per  cent.,  so  that  they  may 

now  be  worth       400    0    0 

Corn,  500  bushels  of  Wheat,  at  5s.  .  £125  0  0 
630  ditto  Barley,  at  3».4d....  105  0  0 
270      ditto       Buckwheat,  at  Ss.        41    0    0 

271    0    0 

.35  tons  of  hay,  at  .3J £105    0    0 

.Straw  and  manure  in  the  yard 119    5    0 

Unexhausted  cultivation  in  the  land  worth  366    7    6 


590  12     6 


£2088  19     0 

In  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  and  some  other  counties^ 
this  sum  would  be  given,  as  the  custom  of  these  coun- 


INSTANCES  OF  CATTLE  FEEDING.— No.  III. 

1.  Four  three-year-old  strong  Scots.  *;**■! 

2.  From  the  fourth  week  in  January  to  the  first  week 
in  April. 

3.  Fed  in  stalls  ;  two  beasts  to  5  square  yards. 
(Query  5  yards  square). 

4.  Fed  completely  on  Bean,  Barley,  and  Tare  meal 
mixed  dry  with  hay  and  straw  chaff,  varying  from  4  to 
6  pecks  per  diem  for  foiu:  bullocks,  with  from  18  to 
20  pecks  of  chaff. 

5.  Two  good  cart-loads  weekly  of  Wheat  straw. 

6.  Put  up  at  1 7  stones  (imperial),  valuing  dl.  7s,  ; 
sold  out  at  40  stones  (imperial)  valuing  15/.  7s.,  the 
four  having  cost  21.  Shd.  per  week. 

7.  The  condition  ot  the  animals  as  to  cleanliness  and 
comfort  during  feeding  excellent. 

This  experiment  was  tried  in  1844.  Howard  Reedy 
Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire, 

PRICES  OF  WHEAT. 
I  SEND  you  another  Table  relating  to  the  Prices  of 
Wheat,  from  the  official  reports  obtained  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  alluded  to  in  the  Debate  in  the  House,  on  the 
21st  ult.  As  a  multitude  of  figures,  however,  are  not 
very  attractive  reading,  I  have  shortened  it  as  much  as 
possible,  merely  stating  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  the  results  clear  to  the  eye.  I  believe  the  aC" 
curacy  of  the  figures  may  be  depended  on. 
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THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE 


1/1 


It  gives  the  prices  of  Wheat,  for  the  last  10  years, 
in  France,  Belgium,  the  Prussian  provinces  (averaged 
on  those  of  Pommerania,  Poseii,  Saxony,  Silesia,  West- 
phaha,  and  the  Rhenish  districts),  and  also  the  shipping 
prices,  during  the  winter  season,  at  the  ports  of  Am- 
sterdam, Lubeek,  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzic. 

These  afford,  together,  a  fair  average  of  what  may 
be  called  the  European  prices,  for  the  period  referred 


to.  I  should  be  glad  if  the  port  of  Odessa  was  in- 
eluded  ;  but  its  gr^-at  distance,  the  less  suitable  quality 
of  the  Wheat,  and  its  comparative  independence  of  our 
consumption,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  Mediterranean 
demand,  render  its  influence  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
Baltic  ports  upon  the  English  market.  The  table  will 
repay  study. 


1810. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1813. 

1846. 

1347. 

184S. 

1849. 

Price  op  Wheat  per  quarter  ia 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  a. 

s    d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Franco        

51     G 

43    3 

46     9 

49     5 

47     3 

47     3 

67     6 

69     7 

39     9 

33    9 

Belgium     

51     G 

43    0 

53    0 

46     9 

42     6 

49     0 

58     0 

74     6 

43     3 

38    3 

Prussian  Provinces        

36    6 

34    8 

37     9 

32     0 

29     9 

34     2 

44     5 

57    i 

32     2 

30     0 

Amsterdam          

53  10 

60    4 

41     6 

43    0 

36    6 

5S    2 

58  10 

63    2 

50    0 

40     6 

Hamburgli            

iO     0 

67     0 

36     0 

35    9 

29     0 

49    0 

61     0 

48     0 

45    0 

38     0 

Lubeek 

36    0 

50    6 

30     6 

30    0 

29     2 

48  10 

53    4 

48    0 

41)  10 

35    4 

Dantzic      

55     0 

64.  0 

44    0 

38    0 

34    0 

48     0 
47    9 

65    0 

75    0 

44     0 

40     0 

Average      

46    4 

49     8 

41     3 

40    2 

35    5 

64     0 

62     3 

42     2 

36    6 

England 

66     i 

64    5 

57     5 

60    2 

51     3 

60     9 

64    9 

69    5 

50     6 

44     6 

Difference 

20     0 

14    9 

16     2 

10    0 

15  10 

3    0 

0     9 

7    2 

8    4 

8     0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  Table  that  the  two 
year3  of  greatest  plenty  over  Europe,  during  this 
decennial  period,  have  been  1844  and  1849.  What  the 
European  average  would  have  been  in  the  latter  year, 
with  so  unusual  an  abundance  in  France  and  Belgium, 
— h^d  it  not  been  for  the  opening  of  the  English 
market — it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  :  for  these 
two,  despite  their  rfeijse  cultivation,  are  generally  im- 
porting countries.  (I  use  the  word  dense  in  allusion  to 
their  population,  for  the  acreable  grain-produce,  in 
both,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  England.)  It  is  quite 
plain  that  the  continued  depression  of  prices  in  England 
latterly  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  abundance  over  the 
wide  area  of  the  Prussian  provinces  as  to  that  in  France, 
which  since  1847  has  been  almost  unprecedented  :  the 
price  of  Wheat  having  sunk,  there,  from  20  francs  the 
hectolitre  (about  2^  bushels),  which  had  been  the 
average  price  for  the  20  years  previous,  to  only  13  francs, 
a  fall  greater  than  that  which  we  have  suffered,  in  the 
ratio  of  21  to  16.  Indeed  our  chief  imports  since 
Christmas  hitve  been  of  French  flour. 

But  I  think  anybody  who  looks  at  the  column  under 
the  year  1849,  and  marks  the  general  and  extraordinary 
abundance  and  resulting  cheapness  last  year  which  it 
exhibits  over  the  Continent,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
export  to  England  of  nearly  six  million  quarters  of 
Wheat,  will  cease  to  apprehend  the  likelihood  or  possi- 
bility of  such  a  state  of  things  continuing.  If  he  will 
cast  his  eye  along  the  line  of  averages,  the  tale  will 
speak  for  itself ;  and  on  comparing  the  year  1849  with 
the  other  low  year  (1844),  he  will  see  that  the  English 
price  of  the  latter  year  stocd  only  seven  shillings  a 
quarter  higher  than  in  the  former.  Our  Corn-law 
abolition  has  fallen  on  a  most  unlucky  juncture  ! 

But  these  two  years  are  entirely  exceptional.  The 
average  of  the  whole  line  of  European  averages  (from 
1840  to  1849  inclusive),  ia  46s.  '(/.  a  quarter,  and  it 
need  not  be  objected  that  the  year  of  scarcity  (1847)  is 
included  in  this  average,  for  if  that  and  the  other 
highest  year  be  taken  with  the  two  lowest  before  named, 
the  average  still  comes  out  47s. 

Here,  curiously  enough,  we  again  come  into  that 
seemingly  '  magic  circle '  of  47s.  a  quarter,  as  an  upset 
average  price.  It  comes  out  upon  the  cards,  examine 
them  how  one  may.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the 
price  will  never  be  higher  than  that  point  in  England. 
But  my  object  is  to  get  at  a  fair  approximate  average, 
such  as  a  Landlord  and  Tenant  can  reasonably  go  upon 
as  the  basis  of  a  lease.  It  is  idle  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tten,  on  chemical  or  any  other  principles,  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  growing  corn  at  5s.  a  bushel,  unless  yon  have 
some  ground  for  showing  the  possible  permanence  of 
such  a  price.  Look  where  I  will,  I  cannot  iind  the 
slightest  evidence  or  grounds  for  it.  In  referring  to 
these  tables  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  expenses  of  trans- 
port or  shipment  to  England,  for  they  vary  so  much, 
and  are  so  differently  stated,  that  it  is  almost  hopeless 
to  get  at  anything  like  accuracy.  It  is  better  to  face 
the  subject  in  its  simplest  shape  ;  and  indeed  the  more 
it  is  examined,  the  better  it  will  be  found  to  bear  the 
light.  My  belief  is,  that  the  turning  point  will  be,  not 
5s.  but  6s.  a  bushel  :  and  that  that  will  be  the  centre 
round  which  the  variations  will  range.  Nor  do  I  think 
it  will  be  very  long  before  that  begins  to  manifest  itself. 
France  baa  had  two  abundant  harvests  in  succession  : 
it  may  have  a  third  in  succession,  but  this  is  a  very 
pare  occurrence,  as  the  whole  history  of  prices  will 
shew.  As  soon  as  she  becomes  an  importer  again,  the 
shange  will  be  very  strongly  felt,  as  the  supply  we  have 
received  this  year  from  thence  is  an  occui^ence  quite 
unprecedented,  and  due  solely  to  the  two  large  harvests 
that  have  succeeded  the  general  scarcity  which  France 
experienced,  more  than  any  other  country,  in  1847. 
She  has  not  followed  the  example  of  Belgium,  but 
retains  her  old  Corn-law  :  but  that  could  not  protect 
her  from  herself  during  the  past  year.  She  may  thank 
as  for  her  only  market :  as  we  received  from  France 
nearly  one-sixth  of  our  whole  importation. 

The  great,  and  legitimate  source  of  relief  for  seasons 
af  unusual  abundance  and  consequent  cheapness,  is  the 
Speculation  of  the  market.  It  operates  more  naturally 
md  more  usefully  than  all  the  State-granaries  that  ever 
Bxisted.  The  unreasonable  apprehensions  at  present 
3xisting  in  this  country,  as  to  the  range  of  future  prices, 
aave  completely  paralysed  it,  for  this  year  ;  as  if  a  year 
of  general  abundance — or  scarcity — had  never  hap- 
pened before.  The  thing  is  not  new,  however  :  it  must 
aever  be  forgotten  that  the  word  '  Panic '  ia  derived 
xom  Pants,  Bread.  C.  Wren  Hoskyns. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Carts  agam. — "J.  D,,"  invites  "J.  H."  of  Salop,  to  the 
harvest  field,  to  witness  the  casualties  of  carting  Oats. 
Now  my  lad  take  care  how  you  load,  as  the  keystick 
being  easy,  makes  the  cart  play  about  a  good  deal,  or 
yon  and  the  load  will  fall  together.  Now  observe  going 
down  the  slope,  the  weight  presses  heavily  on  the  horse's 
back  ;  ascending  the  oiher  way,  he  is  nearly  slung  up 
by  the  load  resting'  backwards  ;  aud  getting  into  a  rut  on 
the  way  home,  it  settles  there.  We  call  a  council 
whether  the  load  should  be  taken  off  at  once,  but  it  is 
agreed  that  master  shall  take  the  horse's  head,  and  the 
two  men  shall  huld  the  load  up  with  their  pitchforks, 
and  so  we  reach  the  barn,  wanting  to  carry  more  before 
the  rain  ;  in  less  than  20  minutes,  the  two  men  and 
master  bolster  up  the  cart  before  and  behind,  and  take 
the  horse  out.  The  men  have  an  extra  pint  of  beer 
each  for  their  exertions,  and  we  go  on  with  the  other 
cart,  but  the  raves  make  such  a  clatter,  there  is  no  hear- 
ing each  other  speak.  Just  as  we  reach  the  field,  the  off 
wheel  runs  over  a  large  flint,  and  jerks  out  the  fore  rave 
on  the  horse's  back  !  My  beautiful  horse,  so  quiet  in 
general,  cannot  stand  this,  but  sets  off  kicking  lilie  mad, 
shakes  himself  out  of  the  harness,  and  leaves  the  cart 
hors  de  combat.  We  now  return  to  the  load  in  the 
barn,  and  find  the  prop  in  front  has  run  aside  on  the 
slippery  floor,  let  the  cart  down  and  broke  both  the 
shafts.  N.B.  For  sale  two  hat  vest  carts,  with  raves 
complete  ;  a  bargain  to  "-J.  H."     Apply  to — J.  D. 

Cumberland  Carts.—"  X.  Y.  Z."  says  that  "  L.  V.  R." 
has  not  a  perfect  cart  to  recommended  ;  if  so,  I  think  it 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  Cumberland  cart,  as  the 
Wright  whom  we  have  now  working  will  make  a  first- 
rate  article  for  9/.  9s.  to  tilt,  and  with  moveable  broad 
side  ;  shelvings  for  coals,  lime,  &c  ,  and  also  shelving 
to  go  all  round  the  cart,  for  leading  hay  and  corn,  and 
this  sum  too  shall  include  all  the  trimmings  "  X.  Y.  Z." 
speaks  of.  These  carts  shall  hold  as  much  coals,  or 
lime,  hay,  or  corn,  as  any  reasonable  person  would 
wish  his  horse  to  draw,  and  as  to  their  durability,  I  can 
only  say  that  no  carts  can  be  more  constantly  at  work 
than  ours  have  been,  and  they  are  now  sound  and  good 
after  being  in  use  for  the  last  10  years  (of  course  under 


going  a  slight  repair  occasionally),  having  led  thousands 
of  loads  of  stones,  besides  the  usual  farm  work.  Some 
of  our  carts  do  not  tilt,  but  we  certainly  approve  of 
their  doing  so  for  many  purposes.  Their  weights  run 
from  5  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.,  to  6  cwt.  14  lbs.  "  J.  D."  says 
that  nothing  gives  a  lad  more  trouble  than  to  load  a  cart; 
with  hay  or  corn  ;  surely  he  must  have  been  a  clumsy 
fellow,  fur  here  lads  aud  women  generally  load,  and  a 
female  servant  of  ours  loaded  in  one  day  40  carta  of 
hay,  giving  over  work  before  6  o'clock  p.m.  As  to  the 
"  accidents  aud  the  difficulty  of  loosing  the  horse  out  of 
a  cart  you  wish  to  unload  afterwards,"  I  can  only  say 
that  we  have  met  with  none  of  the  former  yet,  and  that 
our  men  consider  it  but  one  person's  work  .to  unloose  a 
horse  out  of  a  cart,  first  placing  what  we  call  a  dead 
horse  within  reach  previous  to  loosing  out  the  horse, 
and  then  using  a  little  craft  as  to  balancing  the  cart  by 
means  of  one  of  the  shafts  over  his  shoulder,  whilst 
replacing  the  live  horse  with  the  dead  one.  Cumbrian^ 
[Messrs.  Handford  and  Co.  are  probably  sufficiently 
well  known  by  this  time.  We  have  sent  your  letter 
to  the  Manchester  Guardian  Society.] 

Directions  as  to  the  Quantities  of  Guano  and  Ground 
Bones  necessary  for  any  given  space  of  ground. — Aa 
guano  and  crushed  bones  are  now  in  general  use,  and 
will  no  doubt  become  permanent  applications,  from  the 
experience  that  has  already  tested  their  high  utility,  the 
following  Tables  have  been  carefully  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  possible  waste,  and  assisting 
ploughmen  and  others  who  have  httle  time  for  minute 
calculation.  As  regards  the  manures  named,  the 
Tables  annexed  are  intended  as  a  sort  of  ready  reckoner, 
which,  by  simply  leaving  out  fractional  parts,  show  at 
a  glance  how  much  of  each  will  be  required  by  the 
yard,  drill,  rood,  or  acre,  no  matter  how  extensive  the 
fields  cleaned  and  dunged  for  green  crop  : 


Table,  sliowing  the  quantity  of  Gwino  required  to  be  soum  ina 
certain  nu7nbtr  of  yard^f,  equal  to  1  cwt.  to  the  acre,  in  Scotch  and 
Imperial  Measure,  in  drills  from  36  to  22  inches  apart. 


Scotch  Statute  Measoke. 


«36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 


6104 
6278 
6463 
6659 
6867 
7088 
7324 
7577 
7848 
8188 
8451 
8789 
9156 
9554 
9988 


■2  S-^^ 


•54 
56 
67 
59 
61 
63 
65 
67 
70 
72 
75 
78 
81 
85 
89 


Impeeial  Standakd  Measoee, 


36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 


"Si.     < 

^  at  o ... 


4840 
4978 
5124 
5280 
6445 
6620 
6808 
6008 
6222 
6463 
6701 
6969 
7260 
7575 
7920 


o  —  o  a 
5,0 


43 
44 
45 
47 
48 
69 
51 
83 
55 
57 
69 
62 
64 
6T 
70 


*  Example  — Suppose  the  drills  to  bo  36  inches  apart — 1  lb- 
of  guano  to  54  yards  is  equal  to  1  cwt.  per  acre  ;  2  lbs.  to  5i 
yards  is  equal  to  2  cwt.  per  acre,  aud  so  on  ;  every  pound  for  54 
yards  being  eqaal  to  1  cwt.  per  acre. 
Tables,  slwwing  the  Distance  a  Bushel  of  Bones  mil  reach  in  Lineal  Yards,  from  10  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  in  drills  from  36  to  22  inches 

apart,  in  Scotch  and  Imperial  Measure. 
SCOTCH  STATUTE  MEASURE. 


a  — 


36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 


6104 
6278 
6463 
6659 
6S67 
7088 
7324 
7577 
7848 
8138 
8451 
8789 
9156 
9654 
9988 


QOAMTITIES  PEE  SCOTCH  AcEE. 


610 
627 
646 
665 
686 
708 
732 
757 
784 
813 
846 
878 
915 
955 
999 


555 
570 
587 
605 
624 
644 
666 
688 
713 
739 
7fi8 
799 
832 
863 
903 


12 


609 
523 
538 
555 
572 
590 
610 
631 
654 
678 
704 
732 
763 
796 


469 
483 
497 
612 
627 
645 
663 
583 
603 
626 
650 
676 
704 
735 
768 


436 
448 
461 
475 
490 
506 
623 
641 
660 
681 
603 
627 
654 
682 
713 


407 
418 
431 
444 
457 
472 
488 
605 
623 
542 
563 
586 
610 
637 
666 


404 
416 
429 
443 
457 
473 
490 
508 
528 
549 
672 
597 
624 


359 
369 
380 
391 
404 
417 
430 
445 
461 
478 
497 
517 
538 
562 
687 


338 
349 
359 
370 
381 
333 
407 
421 
436 
452 
469 
488 
508 
630 
655 


321 
330 
340 
350 
361 
373 
385 
398 
413 
428 
414 
462 
481 
5(i2 
625 


305 
313 
323 
332 
343 
354 
366 
378 
392 
406 
422 
439 
457 
477 
499 


290 
299 
307 
317 
327 
337 
348 
360 
373 
387 
402 
418 
436 
455 
475 


277 
285 
293 
302 
312 
322 
333 
344 
357 
369 
384 
399 
416 
434 
454 


265 
273 
281 
289 
298 
308 
318 
329 
341 
353 
867 
382 
398 
415 
434 


264 
261 
269 
277 
286 
293 
305 
315 
327 
339 
362 
366 
381 
398 
416 


25 


244 

251 
25» 
26& 
274 
28S 
293 
303 

3ia 

325 
338 
351 


IMPERIAL  STANDARD  MEASURE. 


36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 


4840 
4973 
6124 
5280 
5445 
5620 
6808 
6008 
6222 
6453 
6701 
6969 
7260 
7575 
7920 


Quantities  pee  Impeeial  Acee. 


484 
497 
612 
628 
544 
662 
680 
600 
622 
645 
670 
696 
726 
757 
792 


440 
452 
465 
480 
495 
610 
628 
646 
665 
586 
609 
633 
660 


403 
414 
427 
440 
453 
468 
484 
500 
518 
637 
568 
580 
605 
631 
660 


372 
382 
394 
407 
418 
432 
446 
462 
478 
496 
515 
536 
658 
682 
609 


845 
355 
366 
877 
3-8 
401 
416 
422 
444 
460 
478 
497 
518 
641 
562 


320 
331 
341 
352 
363 
374 
387 
400 
414 
430 
446 
464 
484 
605 
628 


16 


302 
311 
320 
330 
340 
351 
363 
375 
388 
403 
418 
435 
463 
473 
495 


284 
292 
301 
310 
326 
336 
347 
353 
371 
379 
394 
409 
427 
445 
465 


268 
276 
284 
293 
802 
312 
322 
333 
345 
358 
372 
387 
403 
420 
440 


254 
262 
269 
277 
286 
295 
305 
316 
327 
339 
352 
366 
382 
398 
416 


242 
248 
256 
264 
272 
281 
290 
300 
311 
822 
835 
348 
363 
378 
396 


21 

22 

23 

24 

230 

220 

210 

201 

237 

226 

216 

207 

244 

232 

222 

213 

261 

240 

225 

220 

259 

247 

236 

226 

267 

265 

244 

234 

276 

264 

252 

242 

286 

273 

261 

250 

296 

282 

270 

259 

307 

293 

280 

268 

319 

304 

291 

279 

331 

316 

303 

290 

345 

330 

315 

302 

360 

344 

829 

315 

377 

360 

344 

330 

25 

193 

199 
20t 
211 
217 

224 
232 
24a 
248 
268 
26S 
278 
290 
303 
3ie 


I  have  often  thought  of  sending  you  the  annexed 
tables,  which  were  prepared  for  me  soon  after  I  first 
began  to  use  guano,  and  which  I  and  numerous  friends 
to  whom  I  gave  a  copy  have  found  most  useful.  I 
doubt  not  that  many  of  your  agricultural  readers  would 


be  thankful  for  the  information  they  contain,  and  if  you 
have  any  wish  to  publish  the  tables,  I  believe  the  author 
of  them,  Mr.  W.  M'Gowan,  Dumfries,  will  have  no  ob- 
jection. Max,  The  Grove,  Dumfries. 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


[March  16, 


Farm  Esiimaies. — Under  the  above  title  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazelle  of  the  9th  February,  there  is  a  paper 
of  much  Interest  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  in  which  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  great  sacrifice  on  live  stock,  in 
proportion  to  the  corn  grown,  involved  in  the  Scotch 
S-course  rotation.  In  the  Scotch  system,  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son's estimate,  200  acres  Grass  and  100  acres  greens, 
give  800^.  in  increased  value  of  stock,  leaving  on  a  500 
acre  farm  200  acres  for  corn  crops.  Jlr.  Davis,  taking 
three-fifths  of  the  gross  general  expenses  of  the  farm, 
and  adding  the  estimate  of  100?.  given  by  Mr.  Watson 
to  meet  loss  on  stock  by  disease  and  accident,  shows 
that  tlie  stock  stand  in  1360/.,  and  being  sold  at  800/,, 
leave  a  balance  of  550?.  to  be  charged  against  the  corn 
crops,  which  Mr.  Davis  considers  disproportionately 
small.  To  meet  this  defect,  he  proposes  altering  the 
rotation  by  giving  250  acres  to  corn,  and  250  to 
roots  ;  by  which  means  he  nearly  doubles  the  money 
returns  of  the  corn  crops,  while  he  also  diminishes  the 
balance  against  stock.  Neither  of  the  two  rotations  im- 
plies more  than  the  best  [common  f.vrmiDg  ;  and  if  the 
Scotch  farmer  can  adopt  the  proposal,  it  certainly  holds 
out  promise  of  more  profit  than  his  own.  But  the 
point  to  which  I  wish  to  advert,  and  on  which  I  would 
gladly  see  a  discussion  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  is 
the  great  balance  by  loss  on  stock  which  both  systems 
impose  upon  the  corn  crops.  Leaving  the  Scotch 
system,  take  Mr.  Davis's  for  examination.  Now. 
charging  against  his  stock  the  same  items  of  account 
which  he  has  charged  against  Mr.  Watson's  stock,  we 
find  (without  allowing  100?.  for  loss  by  disease  or  ac- 
cident, as  Mr.  Watson  does),  that  stock  kept  at  a  cost 
of  1)25/.,  produce  750/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  375/.  of 
loss  to  be  deducted  from  16S4/.  gross  return  for  corn, 
makmg  the  net  return  only  1309?.  Mr.  Davis  puts 
Oats  at  7  quarters  per  acre,  Barley  at  o  quarters,  and 
Wheat  at  3|  quarters.  Now,  but  for  the  loss  on  stock, 
which  the  corn  crops  have  to  compensate,  6  quarters 
of  Oats,  4J-  Barley,  and  2\  Wheat  severally  per  acre, 
would  about  give  the  same  net  return.  It  would,  there- 
fore seem  to  be  a  question  worth  investigation,  whether 
farmers  should  not  cease  to  aim  at  large  corn  crops 
got  by  means  of  fallow  crops  which  stock  cannot  pay  for  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  content  themselves  with  such  an 
amount  of  corn  per  acre,  as  land  kept  [clean,  carefully 
cultivated,  and  dressed  with  the  manure  resulting  from 
ihe  consumption  of  the  oflfal  only  of  the  farm,  either 
alone  or  aided  perhaps  by  a  small  cost  of  artificial 
manure,  would  give  ;  while  instead  of  cultivating  roots, 
they  would  apply  their  fallows  to  Peas  and  Beans, 
which  admit  of  hoeing  and  weeding,  and  to  Vetches 
and  Clover  for  seed,  or  hay,  or  green  fodder  as  facility 
of  sale  would  determine.  These  green  crops,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, would,  on  an  average  of  years,  pay  their  own 
expenses.  Such  a  system  would  require  much  less 
capital  in  a  farmer  and  less  outlay  in  buildings  by  a 
landlord,  and  thus  in  both  ways  decrease  the  cost  of 
production  ;  while  the  products  of  the  farm  being  mul- 
tipUed  in  number,  and  most  of  them  somewhat  lessened 
in  quantity,  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  remune- 
Jrative  prices.  A.  H.  Hall,  Watergate,  Petersfield, 
Feb.  20. 

Sour  Beer. — I  fancy  there  must  be  a  misprint  in 
yonr  correspondent's  communication  respecting  the 
■acidity  of  his  beer,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  liquor 
drawn  from  four  bushels  of  malt ;  if  is  stated  correctly, 
^s  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  should  consider  it  won- 
derful if  any  beer,  of  the  strength  specified,  would  keep 
sound  any  length  of  time.  Let  "  Cerevisium  "  add  two 
bushels  of  malt  and  a  pound  or  two  more  Hops,  .and 
Le  may  then  have  a  chance  of  havmg  sound  beer  for 
twelvemonths.  Buffer. 


E0T.4L  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETT  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in   Hanover-square,   on  Wednesday   last,   the   13th  of 
March  :    present,   Mr.  Raymond   Barker,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the   chair  ;   Sir  John   V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart., 
M.P.,   Mr.  Almack,   Mr.  French   Burke,    Dr.  Calvert, 
Mr.  Colthurst,    Mr.  Capel   Cure,    Mr.  Dyer,   Mr.  JIa- 
jendie,  Mr.  C.  E.  Overman,  Mr.  Parkins,   Mr.  Slaney, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  Professor  Sewell,  Professor 
Simonds,  Mr.  Reynolds  Solly,  and  Professor  Way. 
■ ,'    The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
Colston,  W.  n.  Morris,  Lydford,  Somei-ton,  Somerset 
EamhDg,  Henry,  Dean's  Prinr,  Ashburton,  Devon 
Shaw,  John,  Beddington  Lodge,  Crovdon,  Surrey 
.     Pedler,  John,  Baron's  Wood,  Zeal-Xionacborum,  Crediton 
Burnett,  Alexander,  Merton,  Crediton,  Devon 
Tarthing,  S.,  Stowey-court,  Nether-Stowev,  Bridgewaler 
Chilcott,  Rev.  Wm.  Francis,  Rectory,  Monksilrer,  Taunton 
Eeseltine,  Samuel  Eichard,  Chase  Side,  Enfield  Middlesex 
-Counsell,  W.,  St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  Devon 
Pall!,  Lawrence,  Haldoa  House,  Exeter" 
Moon,  John,  Lasford,  Crediton,  Devon 
Clarke,  Thomas,  Tremlett  House.  TVeUington,  Somerset 
Morse,  Arthur,  Snaffham,  Norfolk 
Carter,  Henry,  Milton  House,  Pemhridffe.  Leominster 
Claro,  Charles  Leigh,  Hindley  House,  Liverpool 
Abrey,  T.  Shaw  HeUier,  Nether  Hall,  Bradlield,  Manningtree 
Hanbury,  Sampson,  Bedford-lane,  Clapham. 

The  names  of  10  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Thibetian  Sheep.— Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Phipps 
communicated  to  the  Council,  on  the  part  of  H.R.H. 
.Prmce  Albert,  further  information  connected  with  her 
Majesty's  flock  of  Thibetian  Sheep  at  Osborne  ;  which 
was  received  with  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council,  and 
referred  to  the  Journal  Committee. 

Wakmih  Ann   Veniilaiion.— M.  Noirsain,  the  in- 


ventor of  the  Belgian  Fire-place  presented  to  the 
Society,  requested  l^ave  to  postpone  the  presentation 
of  his  Report  on  its  operation,  until  his  arrangements 
for  its  adaptation,  and  the]  experiments  he  had  in 
progress  connected  with  its  action,  should  be  completed. 
— Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  took  that  opportunity  of  referring 
to  a  very  simple,  economical,  and  effective  mode  of 
warming  the  upper  chamber  of  cottages,  and  the  store- 
rooms connected  with  stables,  coach-houses,  granaries, 
and  other  outbuildings,  which  he  had  adopted  on  his 
own  estate  with  great  comfort  to  his  cottagers  and 
advantage  to  the  store  articles  contained  in  those  rooms. 
Having  remarked  that  in  building  a  cottage  wit'o  the 
fire-place  in  the  outside  wall  all  warmth  from  the  back 
part  of  the  fire  was  carried  off  by  the  external  air  and 
lost  to  the  inmates,  be  had  tried  the  experiment  of 
placing  the  chimneys  of  his  cottages  in  the  mid-wall 
dividing  two  of  their  rooms,  one  the  kitchen,  the  other 
the  wash-house  or  scullery.  In  building  the  chimney 
he  had  a  small  hollow  recess,  forming  an  air-chamber, 
left  in  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  chimney,  into 
which  the  external  air  was  introduced,  by  means  of  a 
flue  of  common  drain-pipe  tiles,  2  inches  wide,  placed 
under  the  floor  ;  and  becoming  heated  by  the  fire,  it 
passed  on  continuously  by  means  of  a  small  aperture 
into  the  back  adjoining  room,  and  conveyed  into  it  a 
warm,  fresh,  and  uncontam.inated  atmosphere.  The 
room  was  thus  constantly  kept  moderately  warm  and 
dry,  and  the  wet  shoes  and  clothes  of  the  labourer  being 
hung  in  a  row  during  the  night  on  pegs  placed  above 
the  aperture,  were  made  perfectly  dry  for  his  use  by 
the  next  morning.  The  upper  rooms  could  also,  at 
any  time,  be  warmed  from  the  same  source,  by 
temporarily  closing  the  aperture  of  the  flue  leading 
to  the  adjoining  lower  room,  and  leaving  a  half-brick 
flue  open  above  the  air-chamber  iuto  either  of  the  upper 
rooms,  the  lower  opening  being  always  shut  for  the 
time  the  upper  one  was  kept  open.  The  cost  of  this 
arrangement  was  very  trifling,  atid  the  comfort  great. 
— Sir  John  Johnstone  had  employed  a  similar  plan  in 
his  cottages,  in  Yorkshire ;  but  he  had  constantly  found 
the  aprtures  for  the  admission  of  the  warm  air  into  the 
chambers  adjoining  those  in  which  the  fire  was  placed,  as 
carefully  closed  up  as  a  draught  of  cold  air  would  be  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  occupiers  having  a  prejudice  or  dis- 
like to  a  mode  of  warming  their  rooms  in  which  the 
source  of  heat  was  not  immediate  and  obvious.  He  had 
seen  a  very  agreeable  and  effectual  mode  of  warming 
large  bodies  of  ascending  air,  as  in  halls,  vestibules, 
staircases,  and  galleries,  where  there  was  a  free  passage 
for  the  ascent  or  outlet  of  the  w,irin  air,  by  means  of  an 
iron  pillar  formed  of  a  double  cylinder,  open  at  the  bottom 
and  throughout  along  the  line  of  their  common  axis,  but 
closed  by  the  junction  of  their  upper  edges,  placed 
above  a  ring  of  jets  of  burning  gas  laid  on  from  the 
street. — Mr.  Majeudie,  Prof.  Sewell,  and  Prof.  Way 
also  favoured  the  meeting  with  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  warming  and  ventilating  rooms. 

Sodth-Devon  Cattle. — Mr.  John  F.  P.  Phillips,  of 
Broomborough,  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  Local 
Committee  of  the  South-Devon  Association,  transmitted 
to  the  Council  the  acquiescence  of  that  committee  in 
the  suggestions  offered  to  them  by  the  Council  at  their 
last  monthly  meeting,  in  reference  to  the  prizes  which 
that  Association  wished  to  offer  for  South-Hams  cattle 
at  the  Exeter  meeting,  under  tlie  18th  regulation  of  the 
Prize-sheet.  The  following  is  accordingly  the  schedule 
of  prizes  to  be  adopted  for  that  occasion,  the  competition 
to  take  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  prizes  for  that 
meeting,  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Society  : 

Sooth-Devon,  ob  South-Hams  Cattle. 
Class  1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull,   calved 

previously  to  the  1st  January,  ISIS  £20 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  do.  do.         10 
Class  3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull  calved  since 

the  Isc  January,  1818       10 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best,  do.  do.         5 
Class  3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  cow,  in-calf  or 
in  milk,  having  produced  a  living  calf 
within  the  previous  12  months  ...         15 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  do.  do.  5 

Class  4.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  heifer,  not 

more  than  3  years  old  15 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  do.  do.  5 

Class  5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  yearling  heifer        10 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  do.    ...  o 

leim 
Mr.  Phillips  further  communicated  the  following 
suggestion,  ou  the  part  of  the  South-Devon  Association, 
namely,  "  That  any  person  exliibiting  in  these  classes 
shall  be  required  to  sige  a  certificate,  that  the  animal 
exhibited  is  directly  descended  from  South-Hams 
cattle."  The  Council  referred  this  suggestion  to  their 
General  Exeter  Committee,  which  they  directed  to  be 
summoned  for  that  day  week. 

Armenian  Whe,vt.— Professor  Lindley  favoured  the 
Council  with  a  specimen  of  Wheat  grown  at  Erzeroom, 
on  Mount  Ararat,  and  with  a  communication  from 
James  Brant,  Esq.,  H.  M.  Consul  at  that  place,  relating 
to  its  cultivation.  The  seed  had  been  obtained  from 
Trebizond,  and  the  variety  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  Triticum  compositum.  The  Council  ordered  their 
thanks  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley  for  the  favour  of  this 
coinmunication.  The  presentation  of  this  Wheat  led  to 
a  discussion  on  the  produce  of  Wheat  grown  under  differ- 
ent circumstaucs,  and  ou  the  relation  between  the  pro- 
duce per  acre  and  average  number  of  grains  in  a  single 
Wheat-ear  of  the  crop. — Mr.  Slaney  gave  an  interesting 
detail  of  his  cultivation  of  a  piece  of  very  bad  land,  in 
Shropshire,  which  by  draining  and  subsoiling  had  now. 


for  the  first  time,  borne  Turnips,  and  the  best  crop  of 
Barley  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  particularly 
dwelt  on  the  peculiar  advantage  to  be  derived  from  sub- 
soiling,  in  addition  to  draining  and  general  cultivation. 
— Sir  John  Johnstone  had  employed  Wilkie's  plough 
across  the  drains  with  great  advantage. — Mr.  Overman 
and  -Mr.  Slaney  favoured  the  members  with  the  result 
of  their  experience  in  the  use  of  Garrett's  horse-hoe 
and  its  adaptation  to  their  respective  purposes ;  although 
Mr.  Slaney  conceived  that  improvement  was  still  re- 
quired  in  the  means  for  hoeing  Wheat. — Mr.  Dyer  had, 
in  his  own  case,  observed  for  the  last  10  years  a  curious 
law  to  hold  in  the  ratio  between  the  average  number  of 
grains  of  Wheat  in  a  single  ear  of  the  crop, 
and  the  number  of  bushels  in  the  produce,  each 
such  grain  in  the  ear  being  correspondent  to  a  bushel 
per  acre  in  the  produce  when  threshed  out.  In  his 
crops  the  average  number  of  grains  in  the  ear 
had  been  28,  while  the  bushels  per  acre  produced 
had  also  been  23.  He  did  not  mean  to  express 
his  belief  in  the  generality  of  such  law,  but  he  merely 
referred  to  it  as  a  curious  case  occurring  within 
his  own  observation. — Mr.  Barugh  Almack  entirely 
concurred  with  Mr.  Slaney  in  his  remarks  on  the 
advantages  of  subsoiling  and  draining  ;  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  think  highly  of  Mr.  Garrett's  horse-hoe. 
With  regard  to  Jlr.  Dyer's  interesting  statement  on  the 
correspondence  between  the  number  of  grains  in  the 
e.ar  and  the  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  he  thought 
the  fact  must  be  taken  as  a  singular  case  under  given 
limitations  and  conditions.  He  conceived,  to  obtain  a 
correct  general  result,  that  not  only  should  the  average 
number  of  grains  in  each  individual  ear  be  taken,  but 
also  the  number  of  ears  themselves  in  a  crop ;  other- 
wise the  rate  of  bushels  per  acre  would  be  dependent 
ou  the  size  of  the  ear,  and  irrespective  of  the  total 
number  of  the  ears,  which  might  easily  be  shown  to 
lead  at  once  to  incorrect  conclusions.  He  thought  that, 
assuming  in  some  cases  the  rule  to  hold  good  as  to 
there  being  as  many  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre  as 
there  are  grains  in  an  average  ear,  yet  that  it  was  quite 
clear  no  additional  number  of  grains  per  acre  could 
make  up  for  the  fact  of  the  ears  being  as  wide  apart  as 
Apple  trees,  for  instance,  usually  are  ;  and  accordingly 
that  the  rule  could  not  be  relied  ou  in  extreme  cases  of 
thin  sowing.  He  had  alluded  to  an  extreme  case,  in 
order  that  the  fallacy  of  the  rule  might,  in  some  cases, 
be  made  more  obvious.  Mr.  Dyer  had  remarked  that 
he  sowed  3  bushels  per  acre;  consequently,  in  Mr. 
Almack's  opinion,  Mr.  Dyer's  case  proved  two  remark- 
able facts  :  1.  That  as  he  generally  finds  as  many 
bushels  per  acre  as  there  are  grains  in  an  average  ear, 
it  follows  that  he  usually  has  about  as  many  Wheat 
ears  per  acre  as  there  are  grains  in  a  bushel  of  Wheat ; 
2.  That  as  he  only  obtains  as  many  ears  of  Wheat 
per  acre  as  there  are  grains  of  Wheat  in  one  bushel, 
although  he  sows  3  bushels  per  acre,  it  seems  that  he 
sows  three  grains  of  Wheat  for  each  ear  that  he  obtains. 
He  thought  that  something  similar  had  been  stated  by 
one  of  the  advocates  for  thin  sowing,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  matter  for  con- 
sideration if  all  would  reflect  ou  it  with  due  caution,  and 
without  taking  it  for  more  than  it  proves.  Mr.  Almack 
would  not  at  that  time  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the 
question  of  thick  or  thin  sowing.  Although  he  thought 
that  some  experienced  farmers  would  at  once,  ou  seeing 
the  crop,  give  a  better  guess  at  the  number  of  bushels 
per  acre  than  any  one  could  do  by  merely  counting  the 
grains  in  an  average  eai',  he  was  still  glad  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Dyer  the  singular  law  which  he  had  found  to  hold 
good  in  his  own  case.  He  conceived  that  practical 
farmers  would  always  be  desirous  of  having  their 
attention  drawn  to  similar  facts  ;  it  was  only  necessary 
that  inexperienced  farmers  should  be  cautioned  against 
the  probability  of  the  rule  holding  good  in  all  cases. 
He  would  endeavour  to  show  in  another  form  that  the 
rule  in  question  could  only  be  fairly  expected  to  hold 
good  where  the  number  of  ears  per  acre  are  the  same,  or 
nearly  so.  He  would  suppose  that  a  given  acre  of  land 
was  accurately  measured  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  that  on  one  of  these  parts  there  are  30  ears  of 
Wheat,each  containing40  grains,  the  total  produce  would 
be  1200  grains  ;  on  the  other  part,  40  ears  containing  30 
grains,  of  which  the  total  produce  would  also  be 
1200  grains  :  and  as  in  both  cases  tlie  quantities  of  land 
were  equal,  the  produce  per  acre  would  in  each  case  be 
the  same,  unless  we  assume  the  grains  to  vary  in  size. 
Mr.  Almack  concluded  by  observing,  that  if  we  suppose 
these  last  cases  to  represent  two  fields  occupied  by 
different  farmers,  he  thought  it  obvious  that  if  one  ex- 
pected to  have  10  bushels  per  acre  more  than  hia 
neighbour,  he  would  be  disappointed. 

Communications  were  received  by  the  Council,  from 
Mr.  Warry  ou  drainage,  covenants,  and  agricultural 
education  ;  from  Mr.  Loomes  ou  Prizes  ;  and  from  Mr. 
Fulbrook  on  Meteorology. 

Prof.  Spooner  and  Prof.  Morton,  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  made  presents  to  the  Society  of 
their  respective  works  ;  the  former  of  a  copy  of  hia 
introductory  Lecture  ou  Veterinary  Science  ;  and  the 
latter  of  copies  of  his  works  ou  Veterinary  Pharmacy 
and  Calculous  Concretions,  and  of  his  Veterinary 
Toxicological  Charts.  Mr.  Roberts  presented  a  copy 
of  his  work  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  For  all 
which,  and  other  presents  made  to  the  Society,  the 
Council  ordered  their  best  thanks. 


The  Council  then  adjourned  to  their  weekly  meeting 
on  that  d.ay  fortnight.  Prof.  Way's  Lecture  being  fixed 
for  that  day  week,  the  20th  inst.,  at  12  o'clock. 
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Misc  ellaneous . 

Conclusion  on  Meal-making — That  box-fed  or  shed- 
fed  animals  of  good  breed,  fed  on  purchased  food 
properly  prepared,  in  addition  to  the  utmost  produce  of 
the  best  grown  crops  which  a  thorough  fertile  farm  can 
yield,  will  turn  out  more  meat  per  acre  than  is  poesible 
by  any  other  animals  under  any  other  circumstances. 
That  land  must  be  raised  to  the  highest  fertility  which 
the  coat  of  drainage  or  burning,  or  marling  or  liming, 
of  manuring  and  cultivation,  permits — that  it  must  then 
be  made  to  yield  alternately  with  grain  crops,  the  best 
descriptions  of  Swedish  and  other  Turnips,  of  Mangold 
Wurzel,  of  Carrots,  of  Clover,  Vetches,  Rape,  or  other 
green  crops,  which  skilful  cultivation  can  produce,  and 
the  best  crops  of  each  that  cost  and  climate  allow  :  that, 
■with  this  produce,  Linseed  and,  say,  Beans,  must  be 
bought  (or  grown)  for  consumption  in  the  proportion  of 
1  of  the  former,  and  about  3  of  the  latter,  with  every 
100  of  the  green  food  :  that  this,  properly  prepared, 
must  be  given  to  good  individuals  of  the  short- horn, 
Hereford,  or  Devon  breeds  of  cattle,  kept  in  clean, 
well. littered  boxes,  or  to  good  individuals  of  the 
Leicester,  South  Down,  long-wooUed,  or  cross-bied 
breeds  of  sheep,  in  well- littered  and  well-sheltered 
sheds,  before  a  maximum  of  meat  can  be  expected. 
English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 

Varieties  of  Barley. — The  different  varieties  of  Bar- 
ley comprise  the  old  common  Barley,  Chevalier, 
Brewers'  Delight,  Oakley,  American,  Nottingham  Long, 
ear,  Berkshire,  &c.  The  Chevalier  decidedly  ranks  first 
for  malting  purposes,  and  is  most  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  brewer  in  every  district.  The  objections  urged 
against  it  are,  that  it  does  not  produce  so  much  per 
acre  as  some  of  the  other  varieties.  I  am,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that,  under  proper  cultivation  and 
with  occasional  change  of  seed,  there  are  few  sorts  that 
can  be  compared  with  it.  I  will  give  the  result  of  some 
experiments  carefully  tried  between  1836  and  1845  : 
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Coas. 

Steaw. 

In  1836. 

Bush 

pecks. 

Tons 

cwt.  Iba. 

Chevalier         

i-t 

0 

0 

1-t      1 

Common  Barley         

42 

0 

0 

15       0 

American         

11) 

0 

0 

14      4 

1811. 

Brewers'  Delight       

57 

1 

1 

G      6 

Berkshire         

oO 

2 

1 

(J      2 

Chevalier          

GO 

1 

1 

7      6 

Nottingham      

ijS 

3 

1 

S      0 

18-15. 

Brewers' Delight       

52 

0 

Chevalier          

IS 

3 

H.   W,  Keary  in  the  English  AgiicuUural  Society'* s 
Journal, 

The  Bus'ness  of  Landowners. — Landlords  generally, 
even  those  of  the  highest  class  in  the  empire,  might  do 
well  to  taken  a  lesson  from  the  example  of  Lord  Lucan. 
He  has  not  thought  it  beneath  his  station  to  acc^uire  an 
intimate  practical  knowledge  of  his  own  business — the 
management  of  his  estate.  The  want  of  this  essential 
requisite  to  the  profitable  ownership  of  land,  has  done 
more  to  retard  the  agricultural  advancement  of  the 
country  than  can  well  be  calculated.  It  has  led  to  the 
very  general  appointment  of  a  class  of  agents  unqualified 
by  previous  education  for  the  important  duties  they 
ought  to  perform.  It  has  exhibited  an  unreasoning 
jealousy  towards  prosperous  farmers,  whose  exertions, 
instead  of  being  encouraged,  are  only  regarded  as  a 
source  of  increased  rent.  It  has  crushed,  by  culpable 
negligence,  the  efforts  of  the  industrious  tenant,  willing 
to  struggle  against  adverse  times,  if  only  fairly  met  by  a 
considerate  landlord.  It  forms  the  true  solution  of  the 
different  success  which  distinguishes  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  capitalist  from  the  great  landlord. 
The  first  makes  his  business  a  study,  and  developes  it 
to  the  utmost ;  the  last  too  often  thinks  it  beneath  his 
notice,  and  trusts  it  to  persons  who  are  frequently  as 
ill  qualified  for  its  duties  as  himself.  The  Plantation 
Scheme,  by  Mr.  Caird, 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

MARCH. 
East  Lincolnshire  Farm,  March  8. — Seed  time  has  com- 
meDced  under  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  fine  dry  weather  we  at 
present  enjoy.  We  are  now  hu'y  sowinp:  oui"  Barley  on  seed 
land  and  Wheat  stubble  (manured),  reserving  the  Turnip  land 
for  Oats,  as  they  generally  succeed  batter  here,  after  Turnips, 
than  the  Barley.  The  laud  having  been  well  frosted  in  winter, 
works  as  fine  as  a  garden,  Turnii  s  have  been  very  plentiful 
with  us,  as  well  as  ia  most  of  Linco'nshire,  there  being  in  some 
districts  more  thancuuld  be  consumed  ;  they  have  on  this  farm 
probably  averaged  a  weight  o£  30  tons  to  the  acre,  and  it  will 
be  the  latter  end  ot  this  month  bdfore  we  shall  get  through 
them.  The  time  has  now  arrived  f-  r  our  mo&t  forward  ewes  to 
lamb;  they  and  tlie  hoi?6  were  all  dipped  last  mootb,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  latter  being  rather  ciippled  in  the  feet, 
probably  from  the  change  of  weather  Jrora  wet  and  snow  to  ex- 
trem.e  dry,  are  hi  althy  and  in  good  condition.  During  the 
severe  frosts  which  we  exptrienced  here  in  winter,  when  pre- 
vented from  ploughing  and  threehing,  we  were  employed 
manuring  the  Turnip  fallows,  which,  with  us,  is  always  per- 
formed at  that  season,  in  preference  to  doing  it  just  before  the 
time  for  sowing  Turnips  arrives,  by  which  means  the  manure 
gets  well  incorporated  wich  the  soil,  and  it  is  all  ready  for  the 
Turnips  in  summer  without  any  hurry  at  that  period  ;  by  the 
o'.her  method  the  seed  must  be  some  time  before  it  gains 
any  benefi'.  from  the  manure,  when  put  on  the  land  hastily,  just 
before  sowing.  In  conclusion,  our  work  next  week  will  be 
drilling  Barley,  threshing  Oats  for  seed  ;  and,  through  the 
month,  ploughing  for  and  drilling  Oate,  sowing  Grass  seeds  on 
the  Wheat.  ML,  E. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

ASTiFiciAL  Manures:  J  S  F.  We  do  not  know  them.  See  a 
notice  at  page  152,  to  *'  O.  P.  W,"  We  should  be  delighted 
to  have  your  account  of  Caithness  farming. 

Calf,  Tickling  Codgh  in  :  J 3.  The  cough  is  probably  from 
the  presence  of  small  worms  in  the  windpipe,  and  the  disease 
is  commonly  termed  hoose,    Give  oil  of  turpentine,  1  oz,  ; 


oil  of  linseed,  4  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  10  drops,  well  mixed 
and  shaken  together,  every  week  till  the  evil  is  removed, 
W.  C.  S. 
Estate  Agency:  C  N  E.  We  know  of  do  published  estate 
ageucj  accounts.  See  article  *' Ageni,"  in  Blackie's  "  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Agricullure."  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  agri- 
cultural literature  of  France. 
Food  for  Latino  Hens  :  A  Lady.  If  they  have  the  range  of  a 
field,  they  will  need  but  little  food.  In  one  cise  60  fowls, 
8  or  9  months  old,  were  kept  during  winter  in  a  room,  and 
separately  fed,  solely  on  c^  rn.  1  hey  consumed  6  quarts 
daily  of  mixed  Indian  Corn.  Oats,  and  Buckwheat. 

Grass  Seeds  :  Coiutant  Header  and  V  A  N.  For  a  permiinent 
pasture  on  mcdiam  soils,  sow  per  acre,  with  a  crop  of  Barley, 
Aira  cyespitosalutescens,  1  lb.  ;  Alopecurus  pratenais,  l^lb.  ; 
Arrhenatherum  avenaceum,  1  lb.  ;  Avena  fiavescens,  jj  lb. ; 
Bactyhs  glomerata,  2  lbs.  ;  Festuca  dariuscula,  3  lbs.  ; 
F,  heterophjUa,  1  lb,  ;  F,  lo.iacea,  1  lb.  ;  F.  prateneis,  2  lbs.; 
Loliuin  italicura,  3  lbs.  :  L.  perenne,  5  lbs.  ;  Phieum  pratense, 
lib.;  Poa  nemoralis,  3  lbs.  ;  P.  trivialis,  1  lb. ;  Trifolium  pra- 
tense  pertnne,  3  lbs.;  T.  repeiis,  4  lbs.;  total,  33  lbs.  Inihe  caae 
of  very  light  soils,  the  Ist,  3d,  8ch,  9th,  Tith,  and  14th  of 
these  may  be  omitted,  and  2  lbs.  of  Festuca  rubra,  1  lb.  of 
Toa  iiratensis,  and  1  lb,  of  Medicago  lupulina  added  in 
their  stead. 

Gdano  :  A  Novice.  Mis  3  cwt.  of  it  per  acre  with  a  lot  of  mould, 
free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  spread  it  broadcast  over 
the  Grass  towards  the  end  of  this  munth. 

Hideo  Incubator  :  E  B  H.  The  discussion  on  this  subject  last 
year  ended  unfavourably  to  the  invention.  The  difficulty  is 
not  in  hatching,  but  in  rear'.ug  the  chickens. 

Highland  Tenantry  :  A  IK.  We  have  not  the  honour  of  ac- 
quaintance v>'\\.\i  Dr.  M'Kenzie. 

Liquid  Manure  :  Cumhrian.  We  think  you  might  lay  pipes  for 
an  acre  or  two  close  around  the  stalls,  economically.  If  any 
one  would  give  us  their  experience  of  cost,  we  should  be 
much  obliged. 

Mangold  Wurzel  :  BouseJcccpcr.  The  root  is  changed  during 
and  after  epi  outing.    It  kises  much  of  its  most  valuable  part. 

Oats:  ffcotns  inquins  if  any  varit  ties  are  considered  particu- 
larlv  adapted  for  human  food  or  horee  leed  re.pectively.  The 
Black  Tartarian  is  a  large  course  variety— filling  the  bushel 
rapidly.  [Your  question  his  been  forwarded  to  a  conipetent 
judge,] 

Sued  FeiiDing  Sheep:  FAday.  The  end  of  a  barn  would  do 
verv  well  for  the  experiment.  The  manure  should  be  re- 
moved from  below  the  pparred  frameworU  ;  when  it  becomes 
ofi^ensive,  that  p  I'iod  may  be  delayed  by  the  use  of  sprinkled 
g\psum  over  the  floor. 

Small  Farm  :  iVciy  Forest.  You  will  probably  make  the 
largest  money  produce  from  the  land  by  the  sale  ot*  vege- 
tables ;  nest  by  the  sale  of  milk,  butter,  and  eg^s.  If  the 
latter  be  the  m'tthod  adopted,  iheu  your  land  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  growtri  of  Cabbages  and  Mangold  Wurzel  on 
the  elajeypart;  Italian  Rye-grass,  Riipe,  and  Vttchts  on 
the  light  land.  You  may  grow  30  to  40  tons  per  acre  of 
green  food  per  annum  by  constant  cropping.  A  cow  will  eat 
from  25  to  35  tons  of  green  food  in  the  year. 

Storms  ;  A  Correspondent  asks  if  auy  meteorological  observers 
in  the  north  of  England  will  be  good  enough  to  consult  their 
notes  of  the  weather  of  1S4,G,  and  e^^pecially  any  recorO  they 
may  have  of  a  etorm  which  traversed  the  east  and  north  of 
England  on  the  afttrnoon  of  Saturday,  April  25th  in  that 
year.  He  would  be  much  obliged  lor  information  regarding 
the  course  and  intensity  of  that  storm. 

Threshing  Machine  :  Vevon.  There  was  a  mistake.  The 
threshing  drum  revolves  lUUO  times  in  a  minute,  and  its  cir- 
curiifereuce  is  about  5  f<fet,  so  that  it  should  be  5000  not 
50,000  feet  per  minute.  This  is  not  too  great  a  velo- 
city. Cole  and  Rape  seed  are  names  given  indifferently  to 
the  same  thing.  They  should  be  confined,  the  former  to  a 
variety  whose  leaves  are  rougli  when  young,  and  the  latter 
to  a  variety  always  smooth  leaved.  You  cannot  sow  Rape 
along  with  the  Wheat  in  Maj-,  with  auy  prospect  of  a  satis- 
factory result. 

Turkeys  :  Constant  Header.  We  give  the  fo' lowing  extract  from 
Mr.  Dixon's  work  on  Poultry  ;  "  When  the  hen  has  once  se- 
lected a  spot  for  her  near,  she  will  continue  to  lay  there  till 
the  time  ot  incubation,  so  that  the  eggs  may  be  brought  home 
from  day  to  day,  there  being  no  need  of  a  nest  egg,  as  with 
the  common  fowl.  She  will  lay  from  15  to  20  eggs,  more  or 
less.  If  there  are  any  dead  leaves  or  dry  Grass  at  hand,  she 
will  cover  her  eggs  with  these  ;  but  if  not,  she  witl  take  no 
trouble  to  collect  them  frcm  a  distance.  Her  determination 
to  sit  will  be  known  by  her  constantly  remaining  on  the  nest, 
though  empty  ;  and  as  it  is  seldom  in  a  position  sufficiently 
secure  against  the  we^tthei-  or  pilleiers,  a  nest  should  be  pre- 
pared for  her  by  placing  some  straw,  with  her  eggs,  on  the 
floor  of  a  convenient  ouhou^e.  She  should  then  be  brought 
home  and  gently  and  kindly  placed  upon  it.  It  is  a  most 
pleading  sight  to  witness  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  bird 
lakes  to  herlong-lust  eggs,  turning  them  about,  placing  them 
with  her  bill  in  the  most  suitable  positions,  pat-king  the 
straw  tightly  around  and  under  them,  and  finally  sinking 
upon  them  with  the  quiet  joy  of  anticipated  maternity.  In 
the  south  of  England  from  15  to  20  e^'gs  may  be  allowed  ;  but 
with  the  Norfolk  variety,  which  is  the  smalltst,  and  in  a 
northern  or  eastern  county,  ic  is  found  that  moderation  suc- 
ceeds better  than  over-greediness  of  chicks.  In  this  case  13 
eggs  are  enough  to  give  h'-T  ;  a  large  hen  mi^hc  cover  more  ; 
but  a  few  stronj,  wtll-hatched  chicks  are  better  than  a  large 
brood  of  weaklings  that  have  been  delayed  in  the  shell, 
perhaps  12  hours  over  the  time,  from  insufficient  warmth.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  it  is  usual  to  add  two  or  three  fowls'  eggs, 
*  to  teach  the  young  Turkeys  to  peck.'  The  plan  is  not  a  bad 
one  ;  the  activity  of  the  chickens  does  stir  up  some  emulation 
in  their  larger  brethren  ;  the  eggs  take  bat  little  room  in  the 
nest;  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  you  have  two  or  three 
very  fine  fowls,  all  the  plumptr  for  the  extra  diet  they  have 
shared  with  the  little  turkeys.  Some  ladies  believe  it  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  eggs  once  a  c'ay ;  but  the  hen  does  that  her- 
self  many  times  a  day.  It  the  eggs  are  marked,  and  you 
notice  their  position  when  she  leaves  the  nest,  you  will  never 
find  them  arranged  in  the  same  order.  A  person  who  ob- 
tained 99  chicks  Irom  100  eggs,  took  the  trouble  to  turii  ev.ry 
egg  every  day  with  her  own  hand,  daring  the  whole  time  of 
incubation.  The  result  ajypears  favourable  ;  but,  in  fact, 
only  amounts  to  this,  that  such  officiousness  did  no  harm 
with  such  a  good,  patient,  quiet  creature  as  the  sitting  Tur- 
key is,  but  it  would  probably  have  worried  and  annoyed 
any  other  bird  into  addling  Ler  whole  clutch.  We  will  at 
once  reject,  as  utterly  absurd  a-.id  unnatural,  all  directions 
to  immerse  or  '  try  '  the  eggs  in  a  pail  of  water,  hot  or  cold. 
In  four  weeks  the  little  birds  will  be  batched  ;  and  then,  how 
are  they  to  be  reared  ?  Some  books  tell  you  to  plunge  them 
in  cold  water,  to  strengthen  them:  those  that  survive  will 
certainly  be  hardy  birds.  Sir  J.  S.  Sebright  exposes  the 
folly  of  endeavouring  to  make  young  creaturts  robust  by 
undue  exposure  to  cold  and  hardship,  an  experiment  which 
some  men  and  women  are  cruel  enough  to  try  upon  their  own 
oflspring.  Air  and  exercise  inci'tase  the  strength  of  any 
growing  animal,  but  cold  and  hunger  only  dwarf  and  weaken. 
We  see  rotust  children  in  extremely  poor  ftimilies,  not  be- 
cause they  are  p  or,  but  because,  if  they  were  not  robust, 
they  wt  uld  not  be  alive  at  a41.  Sir  John,  in  his  •  Treatise 
on  Im;  roving  the  Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals'  PP-  15,  It!, 
tays  :  'In  cold  and  baa'ea  countries  no  animals  can  live  to 
the  age  of  maturity  but  those  that  havt-  Btrong  constiiuiions  ; 
the  Weak  and  the  uabeauhy  do  not  livd  to  propagate  their 
infii  mities,  as  is  too  oiten  the  case  with  our  domestic  animals. 
To  this  I  attribute  the  peculiar  hardii.ess  of  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  bred  ia   mountainous    couLtries,    more 


than  to  their  having  been  inured  to  the  severity  of  the 
climate  ;  for  our  domestic  animals  do  not  become  more  hardy 
by  being  exposed,  when  young,  to  cold  and  hunger  ;  animals 
ao  treated  will  not,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity 
endure  so  much  hardship  as  those  who  have  been  better  kept 
during  their  infant  state.'  Others  say,  'Make  them  swallow 
a  whole  pepper-corn  ;*  which  is  as  if  we  were  to  cram  a  Lon- 
don pippin  down  the  throat  of  a  new-born  babe.  Others, 
again,  say,  *  Give  them  a  little  ale,  beer,  or  wine.'  We  know, 
unhappily,  that  some  mothers  are  wicked  enough  to  give, 
their  infants  gin,  and  we  know  the  consequences.  Not  a  few 
advise  that  they  be  taken  away,  and  kept  in  a  basket  by  the 
fire-side,  wrapped  in  flannel,  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  Why 
take  them  away  from  her  ?  She  has  undergone  no  loss,  or 
pain,  or  labour  :  she  wants  no  rest,  having  had  too  much  of 
that  ah-ead}-.  All  she  requires  is  the  permission  to  indulge 
undisturbed  the  natural  exercise  of  her  own  affectionate  in- 
stinct. Give  them  nothing  ;  do  nothing  to  them  ;  let  them  be 
in  the  nest  under  the  shelter  of  their  mother's  wings  at  least 
eight  or  ten  hours  ;  if  hatched  in  the  afterncon,  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Then  place  her  on  the  Grass,  in  the  sun, 
under  a  roomy  coop.  If  the  weather  be  fine,  she  may  be  sta- 
tioned where  you  choose,  by  a  long  piece  of  flannel  list  tied 
round  one  leg,  and  fastened  to  a  stump  or  a  stone.  Cut  the 
boarded  coop  saves  her  ever-watchful  anxiety  from  the  dread 
of  enemies  above  and  behind— the  carrion-crow,  the  hawk, 
the  rat,  the  weasel ;  and  also  protects  herself  (she  will  pro- 
tect her  youngj  ^om  the  sudden  showers  of  tummer.  Offer 
at  first  a  few  ci  umbs  of  bread  :  the  little  ones  for  some  hours 
will  be  in  no  hurry  to  eat ;  but  when  they  do  begin  supply 
them  constantly  and  abundantly  with  chopped  egg,  shreds  of 
meat  and  fat,  curd,  boiled  Rice  mixed  with  Cress,  Lettuce, 
and  the  green  of  Onions.  Melted  mutton-suet  poured  over 
Barley-meal,  and  cut  up  when  cold  ;  also  bullock's  liver 
boiled  and  minced,  are  excellent  things.  Barley-meal,  mixed 
thick  and  stiff  with  water  or  milk,  Neitle-top?,  Leeks,  Goose- 
grass,  or  Cleavers,  and  many  other  things,  might  be  added  to 
the  list ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  few  of  these  may  now  and 
then  be  rt fused  by  some  fanciful  little  rogues.  I  think  I  have 
observed  that  little  Turkeys  do  not  like  their  food  to  bo 
minced  much  smaller  than  they  can  swallow  it;  indolently 
preferring  to  make  a  meal  at  three  or  four  mouthiuls  ta 
troubling  themselves  with  the  incessant  pecking  and  scratch- 
ing in  which  chickens  so  nmch  delight.  But  at  any  rate,  the 
quantity  consumed  costs  nothing  ;  the  attention  to  supply  it 
is  ever}  thing." 

Wattled  Hurdles  :  £r C  W.  Your  question  is  properly  the 
subject  of  an  advertisement. 

Wheat  Hoeiho  :  O  N  R.  You  may  commence  early  in  April. 
It  is  possible  to  be  too  early,  because  a  sudden  relapse  to 
wintry  weather  would  nullify  the  operation  of  loosening  and 
s'irring  the  land. 


illarftct0, 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Maech  1G. 
Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  Vegetables 
continue  to  be  plentiful,  but  many  kinds  of  Fruit  are  still  scarce, 
A  few  new  Hothouse  Grapes  have  made  their  appearance-. 
Pine-apples,  though  far  from  being  plentiful,  are  nevertheless 
sufficient  fur  the  demand.  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  are  abun- 
dant;  of  the  former  we  observed  some  fine  examples  from 
Naples.  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Amongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  and  Carrots  are  good,  and  there 
is  some  fine  Cornwall  Broccoli  in  the  market.  Potatoes  are 
unaltered  since  our  last  account.  Lettuces  and  other  salad- 
ing  are  $utlicient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mushrooms, 
French  Beans,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  may  be  ob- 
tained at  about  last  week's  prices.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of 
Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Bignonia  venusta,  Primulas,  Camellias, 
Cinerarias,  Christmas  Roses,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley> 
Epacrises,  Acacias,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb,,  Ga  to  10s     i  Almonds,  per  peck,  6b 


Grapes,  Portugal,  p.  lb.,9dtols 
Pears,  per  doz.,  66  to  lOs 
Apples, kitchen, p.  bsh.,  4s  to  6s 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 

—  per  100,  Gs  to  123 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  58  to  12s 

VEGETABLES. 
French  Beans,  per  100,  3s  to  Is     Carrots,  per  bun.,  4d  to  6d 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Is  to  2s 


sweet,  per  lb.,  23  to  Ss 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—    p.  bush.,  16s  to  248 
Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  22s 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  16s 
Keat  Cobs,  90s  to  100s  p.lOO  lb& 


Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  2s  to  7; 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  6d  to  Is 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  6d  to  9d 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  43 
Brocco!i,p.doz.bundl.,  Ssto  10s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  2s  to  3s 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf,  sieve, 

Is  6d  to  23 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve.  Is  to  2  s 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  1203 

—  per  cwt.,  3s  to  Ts 

—  per  bush.,  2b  6d  to  Ss  6d 
Turnips,  p.doz.bun.,l&6dto266d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  4s 
Cuctmibers,  each,  3s  to  53 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  Id  to  IJd 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is  3d 


Spinach  p.  sieve.  2s  to  3s 
Onions,  p.  bushel,  3s  6dto4s  Gd- 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  43 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   Sd 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  6d  to  3s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2(3j 

to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bun.,  6d  to  9d> 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  2a  to  3a 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  yd  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  9d  to  IS- 
Corn  Saladjp.  hf.  sieve,  9d  tola. 


POTATOES,— Sodthwark,  March  11. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  arrivals  from  the  Continent 
continue  to  be  very  extensive,  much  beyond  the  demand,  con- 
sequentlv  many  are  obliged  to  be  stored.  Trade  is  very  heavy, 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  the  following  prices  have  b3en  obtained  : 
York  Regents,  8Us.  to  lOOs.  per  ton  ;  Wisbeach  do.,  60s.  to 
803.  ;  Scotch  do.,  eOs.'toTOs. ;  Scotch  cups,  60s.  to  70s.  ;  Freacli 
whites,  eOs,  to  70s.;  Belgian  do.,  55s.  to  6Us. ;  Rhenish  do.,  50s. 
to  55s. 

HOPS.— Friday,  March  15. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  theer  is  mora 
doing  in  Hops,  particularly  ia  flue  yearlings, 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  March  14, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    66s  to  72s  i  Clover     60s  to  SOg- 

Inferior  ditto 50        63    i  New  Clover    —        —• 

Rowen     50        60      Straw      -    23        28- 

New  Hay       —       _    |  J.  Coopee. 

The  supply  short,  but  trade  very  slow. 
Cumberland  Market,  March  14. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    683to72s  ,  Inferior eOsto  *0s 

Inferior  ditto 50        63      New  Clover    --        — 

.    __       _      Straw 24        2S- 

75         84     I  JOSBUA    BAK£B* 

WHiTEcnAPEt,  March  14, 

63s  to  68s    New  Clover    ...     ...     — s  to  — 3 


New  Hay 
Old  Clover 


50        55 


Inferior  ditto.. 
Straw      


GO 
21 


65 
28. 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 

SMITHFIELD,  Mondat,  March  11. 
We  have  rather  more  Beasts  than  on  Monday  last,  although 
the  supply  falls  short  of  what  was  expected.  Trade  is  very 
dull,  and  late  nrices  are  with  difficulty  maintained  tor  the 
choicest  kinds.  "The  number  of  Sheep  is  larger,  but  the  quality 
generally  middling  ;  the  best  Downs,  consequently,  are  readily 
sold  ;  trade  is,  however,  slow  for  other  descriptions.  Trade  is 
heavy  for  Calves  ;  the  ^.supply  is  not  excessive,  they  are,  there- 
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[March  16, 


d 

Perst.  of  81b8.— 8 

a     s 

d 

Best  Long-wools  .  3 

G  to  3 

S 

S 

Ditto  Shorn        ...     . 

6 

Ewes  ife  2d  quality  3 

0  —  3 

i 

(1 

Ditto  Shorn       ...     . 

Lambs         



i 

Calves 3 

4—4 

4 

Pigs      ..-     3 

0—4 

0 

fore  cleared  off,  bat  at  no  higher  prices.  From  Holland  and 
Germany  we  have  138  Beasts,  330  Sheep,  and  66  Calves  ;  from 
Prance.  200  Sheep  ;  from  Spain,  28  Beasts  ;  from  Scotland,  500  ; 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  2100  ;  and  300  from  the  midland 
counties. 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— 3  d  8 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ...  3  6  to  3 
Best  Short-horns  3  4  —  3 
ed  quality  Beasts  2  G  —  3 
Best   Downs  and 

Half-breds      ...  4     0  —  4 

Ditto  Shorn       

Beasts,  3600  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  20,200  ;  Calves,  T08  ;  Pigs,  185. 
Friday,  March  15. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  as  large  as  of  late,  owing  to  a  con- 
siderable arrival  of  foreign  cattle  ;  the  nnmher  fresh  up  from 
Our  own  grazing  districts  is  smaller.  The  trade  is  exceedingly 
Sieavy.  and  Monday's  quotations  cannot  on  the  average  be  sup- 
ported. Although  the  number  of  Sheep  is  not  large,  it  exceeds 
the  demand,  and  late  prices  are  with  great  difficulty  realised. 
Only  small  choice  Lamb  is  saleable,  and  these  barely  make  6s. 
per  S  lbs.  Trade  is  very  slow  for  Calves,  aod  Pigs  at  about  late 
rates.  From  Holland  and  (Germany  there  are  2il  Beasts,  280 
Sheep,  and  132  Calves  ;  from  France,  100  Sheep  ;  from  Scot, 
land,  200  Beasts;  from  the  midland  counties,  150;  and  115 
Jlilch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here. 

fords,  &c.        ...  3     6  to  3 

Best  Short.horns  3    2—3 

2d  quality  Beasts  2     4  —  3 

Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds       ...  4    0—4 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ., 

Beasts,  906  ;  Sheep  and  Lot 


Best  Long.wools  .3    6  to  3     8 
Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

4     Ewes  &  2d  quality  3     0  —  8     4 

0     Ditto  Shorn        

Lambs 

Calves 3    4—4     4 

Pigs       3     0  —  4     0 

><«    3120  :  Halves,  240  ;  Pigs,  205, 


Red  , 
Red  . 


36-38 
38—40 


AirtlllV    IjAtM:,. 

MoNDiT,  Makch  11. — The  supply  of  Wheat  from  tbe  neigh- 
liouring  counties  this  morning  was  small,  and  disposed  of  at 
about  the  same  prices  as  this  day  se'nnight.  The  demand  for 
foreign  was  extremely  limited,  and  in  the  few  sales  effected 
rather  less  money  was  accepted.  —  Fine  English  malting 
Barley  is  unaltered  in  value,  but  inferior  and  foreign  are 
almost  unsaleable. — Beans  and  Peas  are  a  slow  sale,  the 
former  at  Gd.  to  Is.  per  qr.  decline. — The  Oat  trade  is  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  and  late  rates  barely  obtainable, 

Bbiti&h  per  imperial  Qdartee. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  <Sj  York  ...White 

—  Foreign  

Barley. grind.  &  distil.,  19s  to22s...Chev, 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish    Potato 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew 

Eye  ." 

Rye-meal,  foreign  per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan  21s  to  22s- Tick 

—  Pigeon 25s  —  283  ...Winds 

—  Foreign  Small 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple  24s  to  26s Grey 

Maizo  ; White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk  ..ditto 

— "  Foreign   per  barrel 


41—43 
42-44 
48-5U 

35-54 
24-27 
18—21 
15—19 
18—22 
17—20 
16—20 
2  1—24 
5!— 6i 
24—26 
22—28 
24—3:. 
23—25 
22—23 
22—25 
34—38 
37—34 
22—24 


Red  

Malting 
Malting 

Feed  ... 
Feed  .. 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

Yellow.., 

>forfolk 

Per  sackiao- 33 


22—24 
23-24 

16—18 
15—18 
13—17 
20-23 

24—26 
25—28 

21 22 

21-26 
21—28 
24—26 

27—34 


Arrivals  in  the  Port  of  London  last  week. 


I'lour,13772  aks 
—       1534  bis 

English    

Irish      

Foreign 


Wheat.  I 
Qrs. 
2057 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
4006 


Malt 

Qrs 

5026 

20 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
4895 
1630 
2251 


Beans. 
Qrs. 


Peas. 
Qrs. 
647 


3118  698 


4024  1  730 
Friday,  March  15. — The  supplies  of  English  grain  during 
tbe  week  have  been  small,  those  of  foreign  moderate.  This 
day's  market  was  thinly  attended,  and  a  general  indisposition 
evinced  for  business  in  corn  of  all  kinds.  Prices  of  each  de- 
ecription  may  be  considered  nominally  the  same  as  on  Monday. 
— Throughout  tbe  kingdom  the  same  dulness  has  prevailed  in 
the  corn  trade  during  the  la^t  week  which  has  characterised  it 
■for  some  time  past,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  for  all  descrip- 
tions continues  rather  in  favour  of  the  buyer.  In  Dantzic  and 
Konigsberg  prices  of  gram  remain  nominally  the  same. 
In  Stettin  uo  arrivals  from  the  interior  have  yet  tome  forward, 
and  holders  of  Wheat  continue  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  sacri- 
fice ;  two  or  three  cargoes  of  Rye  have  b^en  purchased  for 
Ireland,  at  17s.  to  17s,  6d.  per  qr.,  f.o.b.  In  the  lovver  Pome- 
ranian and  Mecklenberg  pons  the  lightness  of  stocks  ami  short 
supplies  of  Wheat  have  prevented  auy  decline  in  prices.  In 
Hamburg  and  Alcona  the  arrivals  of  Wheat  are  only  adequate 
to  the  consumption  in  those  cities,  and  its  value  is  consequently 
maintained.  In  Antwerp  prices  of  Wheat  are  a  shade  lower. 
The  French  markets  are  heavy,  but  we  do  not  observe  auy  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  Wheat  and  Flour.  Prices  of  Wheat  in 
the  Dutch  markets  have  receded  Is.  per  qr.   , 

ARRIVALS   THIS    WEEK 


Englisli  . 
Irish   

Foreign  ., 
Imperial 
Averages. 
Teb.     2 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
2910 

6350 
W  HEAT. 


—  16.. 

—  23,. 
March  2.. 

—  9.. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


S9j  4d 
33  6 
37    9 

37  11 

38  6 
33    6 


33     5 


Barley. 
Qrs. 

4270 


Oat3. 
Qrs. 
4740 


Flour, 


25s  id 
24  7 
'23  10 
23  7 
23  9 
23  10 


24     2 


Oats,  i  liYE. 


15s  2d  iosWd 


16     3 

13  4 
15    6 

14  11 

15  2 


15    3 


1     0 


23     1 
20    7 

20  11 

21  11 
23     3 


23     1 


1     0 


Beans. 


253  6d 
25  3 
24  11 
24  8 
24  4 
24     7 


brls. 
Peas. 


24  10 


27s  Od 
26  4 
26  10 
26  0 
25  11 
23    4 


36    3 


1     0 


10  10 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks'  Corn  Averages. 
Prices,  i  Feb.  2.  i  Feb.  9.    Feb.16.  Feb  23.  Mar.   2.  Mae.   0. 


39s  U 
88  6 
33  6 
33  6 
37  11 
37     D 


■Canary,  per  qr 70s  to  74s 

Caraway,  per  cwt,  ...31  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34 — -35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt.,,, —      — 

—  —  foreign,  do. —      — 

—  white,  do.    ...    —      — 

—  —  foreigUjdo. —      — 


SEEDS March  11. 


Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...168 — 2l8 
Mustard,  white.p.bush,    — 

—  brofvn,  do — 

Rape,  per  last  28!.— 34!. 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.lOOO...  9!.  8s 

—  —  foreign, p, ton  5!.  15s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  il,    5s 
Tares,  perbusb....4s6d— 5s  6d 


Livebpool,  Tuesday,  MABcn  12.— Scarcely  any  variation  oc- 
curred in  prices  during  the  past  week,  but  the  demand  has  still 
been  without  the  slightest  animation,  and  purchases  only  made 
as  pressing  necessity  required.  There  was  an  improved  de- 
mand for  Indian  Corn,  at  Friday's  decline  of  6d.  per  qr.  All 
kinds  of  Wheat  we;-e  Id.  per  bushel  cheaper  than  on  this  day 
se'nnight.  Good  brands  of  American  Flour  supported  late 
value.  There  was  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.  on  Beans  and  Peas, 
iiad  Id.  per  bushel  on  the  lower  quality  of  Oats. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOnSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  <fcc.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  posses^d  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  3Z,  per  foot,  1  foot  wid-;,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
-nd  the  Houses  when  completed  charged  from  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  sizu  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle,  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  princip'e  with  wood  ratters  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  9d.  per  ft. 
HEATINii   BY   HOT   WATER. 


QTEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Graeechurch-street, 
^-^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  refpectfuUy  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
(fcc,  -by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  tbe  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Ir,.n,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  ot  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  tfcc,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


EOYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  AND  Co.,of  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill- 
•    row,  Loudon,  the  Manufacturers   and  only  Patentees  of 
THE   ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING- 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding:,  Woi'kshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Froet. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silvee  Medal 
PaizES,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Hee  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

HONOORABLE  EaST  InDIA  CoJIPANY, 

Honourable  Costmissionees  of  Ccstoms, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land,  Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and   most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  tbe  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Pee  Squaee  Foot. 

%*  Samples,  with  Directiona  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  auy  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

i^=  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,     Lamb's-buildings,    Eunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  tbe  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  ^^ith  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Esq., 
R.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  wiili  the  iciult  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Hout^es  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with, 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  ihat  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs,  or 
!iny  proposed  particular  q^plication  of  the  Felt. 


WIRE   STRAND    FENCING,   as  fixed  by  R.  S. 
NEWALL  and  Co,,   is  cheaper,  stronger,  more  durable 
and  elegant  than  anv  other  Fence  hitherto  inrroduced. 
COPPER  WIRE  HOT  BOUSE  SASH  LINE. 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 
GILT  AND  PLATEIi  CORD  FOR  HANGING  PICTURES. 
Office,  130,  Strand,   London ;    Warehouse,    Brunswick-street, 
Blackwall  ;  Mauufictory,  Gateshead,  on  Tyne. 


GRAY,  ORMSON,  and  BRuWN,  Danvers-street, 
Chelsea,  solicit  tbe  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Gardeners,  to  their  superior  manoer  of  Erecting  and  Heating 
every  description  of  Building  connected  with  Horticulture.  The 
worK  done  by  them  at  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  tbe  Earl  of  Kilmorey's,  to 
which  they  have  had  the  honour  of  referring  so  long,  still  con- 
tinues to  give  perfect  sati.-ifaction.  Mr.  Kinghorn  will  be  happy 
to  show  the  work  and  give  any  information. 

They  also  beg  to  refer  to  the  houses  built  by  them  during  the 
past  season,  for  the  Worshipful  Apothecaries'  Company  of  Lon- 
don, in  tb'.ir  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea.  Mr.  filoore,  the 
Curator,  will  kindly  show  the  work,  and  answer  any  enquiries. 
They  beg  also  to  say  tbe  Building  only  is  referred  to,  as  tbe 
Heating  Apparatus  was  not  erected  by  them. 

Gray,  '  bmson,  and  Brown  have  also  the  honour  of  referring 
to  many  of  the  nobiiiry  and  gentry  in  the  country,  and  to 
several  of  the  London  Nurseries. 

K.B.  Pl-ins  and  Estimates  furnished  free. 


T^OIICE.  —  One  Hundred  pickets  of  FLOWER 
-L^  SEEDS  for  5s.,  50  for  35.,  or  32  for  2s.  Gd.,  sent  free  by  post 
on  receipt  of  Money  Order.  The  Advertiser,  having  a  very  large 
Collection  of  really  new  and  genuine  Seeds,  begs  to  offer  them 
at  the  above  very  moderate  prices  ;  a  small  packet  of  12  kinds 
will  be  sent  for  12  stamps.  A  List  of  Fluwer  Garden  and 
other  Seeds,  with  a  sample  packet,  may  be  had  for  two  stamps, 
from  which  the  selection  may  be  made.  Al-opacketsof  Garden 
Seeds,  free  to  any  railivay  station  in  London,  at  i>$.,  10s.,  15s., 
and  20s.  each.— Address  Joseph  Golding,  Seedsman,  Hastings, 
Susses.  '  °  * 

G"  ALVANISED     WIRE      GAME     NETTING.— 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


2-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide 
2-inch      ..       strong  ,, 

2-inch     ,,      extra  strong  „ 
If-iuch     „      light  „ 

If-inch      „       strong  ,, 

l|-inch      „       extra  strong 


Galvan-  Japanned 

ised.  Iron. 

7d.  per  yd.  5d.  per  yd, 

9        „  6.V     „ 

12        »  9"      „ 

10        „  8 

14        „  11 


All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  ad, 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.— COLLECTION  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANURES. 

STRATTON'3  AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY,  BRISTOL. 

QTRATTON,  HUGHES,  and  CO.,   have  now  ready 

^  their  PATENT  TUMBLER  CART  for  the  collection  of 
Night-soil  and  other  offensive  matters  ;  also  their  Iron  Mill,  to 
be  worked  by  horse-power,  Tiater-power,  or  steam,  for  mixing 
and  incorporating  Nightsoil  with  Charcoal  and  other  deo- 
dorisers. The  Tumbler  Cart  has  an  iron  body  with  a  close 
cover  ;  can  be  fitted  if  required  as  a  Watering-cart,  with  a  "Valve 
and  DMivery  Pipe  for  distributing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and 
also  with  an  Apparatus  for  distributing  dry  manures  in  any 
given  quantities  per  acre. 

Steation,  Hughes,  and  Co.'s  Tumbler  Carts  are  used  for 
scavenging  purposes  in  Manchester,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Har- 
wich, Rochlord,  Cardiff,  &C.,  and  they  are  now  buildiiig  them 
for  Chester,  Oxford,  Huddersfield,  ttc,  besides  many  for  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  private  individuals.  Stsatton,  Hughes, 
and  Co.'s  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carts,  Waggons,  and 
Agricultural  Implements  will  be  forwarded  lo  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Is.  6d.  in  postage  stamps.  


nr^O  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  who  require 
J-  a  plentiful  and  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  PURE  WATER 
at  their  Country  Mansions. 

Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  which  is  perfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to 
30  times  the  height  of  the  waterfall  by  whicli  it  is  worked. 

THIS  MACHlXIi  CAN  BE  APPLIED  WHERIiVER  A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAINED, 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
500  of  them  erected  in  England  and  other  countries  by  Messrs, 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  many  years, 
aff  ud  ample  proof  of  its  great  value  and  efficiency. 

Estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Water.  Taoks,  and  Reservoirs,  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  ilessrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS.  CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange-street,  Trafalgar- square,  or  at  the 
Works  in  the  Grove,  Southwark,  London. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING   AND  HEATING 
BY  HOT  WATER. 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION, 
WARRANTED  THE  BEST. 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Horticul- 
•  TUBAL  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot-watee 
Apparatds  Manufactueees,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  evei-y  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  now 
effectually  beating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing.bouses, 
230  feet  by  22  feet,  aU  Span  Roofs  and  lufty,  containing  upwards 
of  50  000  cubical  feet  of  air.  Also  various  small  and  interme- 
diate size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  Tbe  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  continue 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rangements now  in  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-piu,  Frames, 
Glass  Lights,  <tc.  A  very  extensive  collection  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
Estim:ites.  and  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 
J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 

STALLIONS  FOR  SALE.— Two  five-year-old  Suf- 
folk Stallions,  the  property  of  T.  Beale  'browne,  Esq., 
Hampen,  Andoversford,  Gloucestershire.  One  is  17  hands  high, 
tbe  other  over  IG.  They  are  sure  foal  getters,  and  were  much 
admired  and  highly  commended  by  the  Judges  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  York. 
Also  two  very  fine  five-year-old  Suffolk  Geldings. 

A  LLSOPP'S  BURTON  and  EAST  INDIA  PALE 

-tX  ALES. — Messrs.  S.  Allsopp  and  Sons  beg  ti  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  their  East  India,  Pale,  and  other  Burtoa 
Ales,  which  may  he  obtained  in  casks  of  IS  gallons  and  upwards, 
either  singly  or  in  any  quantity,  by  application  to  the  Brewery, 
Buiton-ou-Trent,  or  on  the  same  terms  at  their  respective 
Stores,  as  follows:— Gl,  King  William-street,  Loudon;  Cook- 
street,  Liverpool;  under  the  Exchange,  Ducie-place,  Manches- 
ter ;  and  at  the  Market-place,  High-gtreet,  Birmingham. 
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Sales  ifi  auction^ 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Banholomew-Iane,  on 
FRIDAY,  March  22d,  at  12  o'clock,  about  150  Double  Camellias 
of  various  sizes,  well  set  with  bloom  buds  ;  200  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Boses,  selected  varieties ;  choice  American  Plants, 
Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  &c.— May  be  viewed  the  morning 
of  Sale  ;  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 

Amtrican  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

BRENTFORD.  —  TO  NOBLBME.n,  GENTLEMEN,  NUR- 
SERYMEN, FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed  to  uubmit  to  public  competition  by  Auction,  on 
the  premises,  Brentford  Nursery,  Brentford,  Middlesex,  on 
MONDAY,  March  18th,  and  two  following  dajh,  at  II  o'clock 
precisely,  by  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Ronalds, 
the  first  portion  of  the  valuable  NUkSERY  STOCK,  consisting 
of  Evergreens  and  Fruit  Trees  ;  also  the  choice  Greenhouse 
Plants,  together  with  two  Greenhouses,  several  two  and  three- 
light  Boxes,  Hand-lights,  Hot-water  Pipes,  Boilers,  Seed-shup 
Fixtures,  Horses  and  Carts,  a  capital  Chaise,  a  quantity  of 
Bricks,  Gaiden-pots,  &c.  ;  also  the  Stock  of  Seeds.— May  be 
viewed  prior  to  the  sale ;  Catalogues  may  be  had,  Is.  each  (re- 
turnable to  purchasers),  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  ; 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Le>tunst  'ue.  Essex. 


CHOICE  CAMELLIAS    FOR    SALE    BY    AUCTION,  AC 
MESSRS.  LODDIGES'    NURSERY,  HACKNEY. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  directed  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  to  sell  by  Auction,  on  their  Premises  at  Hack- 
ney, on  TUESDAY,  the  19tb,  and  WEDNESDAY,  the  :iOih  of 
March,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  a  selection  of  about  1000  CAMtiL- 
Ll AS,  from  3  to  12  feet  high,  beautifully  formed  plants,  well 
furnished  with  bloom-buds,  and  comprising  many  Double 
White,  Candidissima,  Donckelarii,  Aulica,  and  other  choice 
sorts  ;  also  a  few  fine  specimens  of  Araucaria  exeelsa,  4  to  5 
feet.  Rhododendrons  robustum  and  canipanulatum,  3  to  5  feet. 
Handsome  Plants  of  Andromeda  floribuntla  in  flower,  and  some 
Lioics  in  fruit.— May  be  viewed  the  day  before  the  Sale,  and 
Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens, 
38,  King;-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

HARDY  CONIFERS,  WELL  DESERVING  THE  ATTEN- 
TION OF  THE  GROWERS  OF  THIS  INTERESTING 
TRIBE. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  his 
Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on  Jr'RI- 
DAY.  22d  March,  at  12  for  1  o'cluck.  the  following  HARDY 
CONIFEUjE,  &c.  :  20D0  Cedrus  Deodara,  from  6  inches  to  2 
feet ;  200  Araucaria  imbricata,  from  12  to  IS  inches  ;  50  Abies 
Khutrow,  1  foot  to  1^  foot ;  200  Pinus  Gerardiaua,  4  years  old  ; 
100  Pinus  exeelsa,  12  to  18  inches  ;  40  Cupresius  torulosa,  12 
to  18  inches  ;  12  Picea  cephalonica,  1  foot ;  25  Pit-ea  Webbiana, 
3  years  old  ;  6  of  the  rare  Araucaria  Bidwellii,  8  inches  ;  25 
Quercus  Fordii,  1^  to  2  feet ;  and  100  Corrssa  speciosa  major, 
1  10  2  feet,  well  set  with  bloom. — May  be  viewed  the  day  prior 
and  morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

CAMELLIAS,  STANDARD  ROSES,    AND   CRYPTOMERIA 
JAPONICA. 

MR,  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  directed  to  sell  by  Auction, 
at  his  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  on 
"WEDNESDAY,  March  27,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  a  collection  of 
250  Camellias,  from  1  to  6  feet,  300  Standard  Roses  of  the 
finest  sorts  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Bourbon,  and  200  fine 
seedling  Cryptomeria  Japonica  trom  1  to  3  feet. — May  be  viewed 
on  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  Mr,  J.  C. 
Stevens,  38,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY.  WIRE-WORKERS,  die. 

SING'S    ROAD,      CHELSEA.  —  ORNAMENTAL,     DOfllES, 

PHEASANTKIES,  ARCADES,  &c. 

MR.  KIRKE  has  been  favoured  with  instructions 
from  Mr.  Butler  (who  is  retiring  from  busincsst),  to  sell 
by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  1  and  2,  Beaufort-terrace,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  on  THURSDAY,  March  21,  at  11  for  12  o'clock, 
all  the  STOCK,  comprising  Ornamental  Domes,  Pheasantiies, 
Arcades,  Column?,  and  Arches,  wioiight-inm  Greenhouse, 
Stages,  Stands  (circular,  oval,  and  elliptic,  to  divide),  Stiindard 
Rose  Trainers,  large  Umbrella  diito,  large  and  small  Coops, 
large  and  choice  Collection  of  Flower  Stands,  Tree  Guards, 
Iron  Garden  Chairs,  Rustic  Seals  and  Chairs,  Wire  Fence,  a 
great  variety  of  Bird-cages,  &c. — May  be  viewed  the  day  piiur 
and  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises,  and  at 
the  Office  of  the  Auctioneer,  19,  Brompton-row,  Bromptun. 


TO    GENTLEMEN'S    GARDENERS,    FLORISTS,    AND 
OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  Small  NURSERY,  in  a 
capital  Situation,  near  London,  well  adapted  for  a  Gen- 
tleman's Gardener  about  commencing  business. — For  terms, 
&c.,  apply  to  Mi-ssrs,  Peotheroe  and  MoREit*,  Leytonstone,  or 
to  RoBEET  J,  Green,  28,  Cannon-street,  City,  London, 

"  TO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  &c, 

TO  BE  DISPOSED   OF,  the  Materials  of  an  Old 
VINERY,  60  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide.— Apply  to  Asbby 
and  Horner,  Builders,  No.  7,  Aldgate,  London, 

TO  GARDENERS,  SEEDSMEN,  AND  FLORISTS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  Possession,  an  old 
established.  Concern  in  the  principal  and  most  fashion- 
able thoroughfare  in  Brighton,  the  Western  Road  ;  comprising 
the  Seed,  Fruit,  and  Florist  Business,  with  excellent  Vinery, 
Show-house,  and  Stove.  In-coming  moderate.  —  Apply  to 
Messrs.  Rogers  and  Ayltng,  Nurserymen,  Witbdean,  near 
Brighton. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  OTHERS.— LOUTH. 

TO  BE  LET,  from  year  to  year,  or  for  a  Term  of 
Years,  from  Old  Lady-day  next,  all  that  old-established 
and  well-accustomed  NURSERY  situate  near  the  River  Head 
in  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  containing  about  six  acres,  together 
•with  a  comfortable  Dwelling-huuse  standing  thereon,  and  also 
a  Garden  House  and  various  Brick  and  Gla&s  Frames,  now  or 
late  in  the  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cocking.  The  land 
is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  has  various  fine  Beech  and 
Privet  hedges  thereon,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of 
Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Trees,  and  presents  a  rare  opportunity  for 
persons  in  the  above  Business  taking  an  advantageous  situ- 
ation, there  being  no  other  Nursery  of  any  magnitude  within 
manj  miles  of  the  town  of  Louth.  The  incoming  tenant  would 
most  probably  have  the  option  of  purchasing  at  a  low\alua- 
tion  a  quantity  of  Seedling  and  other  plants  and  Trees,  which 
may  be  on  the  premises  undisposed  of  on  the  6th  of  April  next. 
— For  further  particulars  apply  to  Goe  and  Wilson,  Solicitors, 
2jouth. 

TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MAN URES  A^D  PURVEYORS 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  STUFFS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET,  SOME  SPACIOUS  MILLS, 
with  Water  and  Steam  Power,  formerly  occupied  for  tne 
manufacture  of  cloth,  wiih  good  Dwelling  Houses,  situate  at 
Chalturd,  in  the  centre  of  the  important  and  improving  hill  and 
vale  agricultural  dis::rict  of  Gloucestershire.  This  property  is 
close  to  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  and  to  a  s'ation  on  the 
Great  vVesteru  Railway  ;  and  this  ext^nsivalield  tor  feuuh  opera- 
tious  is  unoccupied. — Apply  to  Measis.  Lav/rekce,  Cireucestej. 


ST.  IVE'S,  CORNWALL. 

TO  BE  LET,  from  Lady-day  next,  for  such  term  of 
years,  and  on  such  conditions,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  all  that  excellent  Messuage,  Tenement,  and  Farm,  called 
BICTON  and  REDLANDS,  situate  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Ive,  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  concaiuing  about  421  acres  of  Arable 
and  Pasture  Land.  This  Farm  is  well  situated  for  markets, 
being  only  5  miles  from  Liskeard  and  Callini^ton,  and  wirhin 
easy  distance  of  several  navigable  ports, — For  farther  parti- 
culars, apply  to  Messrs.  H.  T.  and  A.  Smith,  Solicitors, 
Ddvonpurt. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  3d. 
per  square  foot,  for  tbe  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded,  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetley  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  tbe  Gardeners*  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 
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^  Latent  CLOD  cRUSHt^^ 


CROSSKILL'S  PATENT  ROLLER.— For  Rolliog 
Spring  Wheat,  Growing  Crops,  Grass  Lands.  Compressing 
Soft  Soil,  and  Crushing  Clods.  Prize  Patent  Wheels,  Carts, 
and  Waggons — awarded  30  sovs.  prizes  at  Norwich.  Prize 
Portable  Farm  Railway,  will  pay  its  cost  the  first  year.  &c.  &c. 
On  receipt  of  six  penny  postage  stamps,  a  new  Illustrated 
Newspaper  and  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  per  post,  with  full 
particulars  of  the  newest  and  best  Field,  Road,  and  Barn  Im- 
plements, now  kept  in  Stock,  for  delivery  from  Hull  by  water 
or  rail  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Address  Mr.  Crosskill,  Iron  Works,  Beverley. 


IRON     AND     WIRE     FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS        PERRY        AND        SONS, 
262,  OXFORD-STREET    (NEAR  HYDE  PARK), 
And  Highfields  Foundry  and    Wrougbt-iron   Works,  Bilston, 

Staftbrdshire,  Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 

Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gate^,  Wickets,  &,c, ; 

Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 

Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing  ; 

Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 

And  Government  Contractors. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  Perry  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 

the  first  iron  district,  they  are   enabled   to  execute  all  orders 

with  the  greatest  facility;  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.  The  show 

room?*  contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 

and  Wire-work,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.    An  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  and  pi'ices,  sent  on 

application,  post-free. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

WM.  DRUMMOND  and  SONS'  PRICED  LIST 
of  the  above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  by  post 
on  application.  Their  stocks  of  Swede  and  Yellow  TURNIP, 
ITALIAN  RYE-GUASS,  and  NATURAL  GRASSES  for  Per- 
manent Pasure  deserves  special  attention. 

FREE  DELIVERY.— Seeds  forwarded  carriage-paid  to  a 
number  of  places  throughout  the  kingdom.  For  particulars, 
see  the  priced  List. 

Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  N.  B. 


BEE  HIVES. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  various  IMPROVED  BEE  HIVES, 
which  are  offered  t*  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— tbe  Honey 
Bee.  The  collection  consists  of  "Nutt's  Collateral  Hives," 
"The  Single  Box  Hive,"  "The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,"  "The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  worked  with  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  moat  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper, 
with  drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded,  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  stamps.— Geoboe  NEiQHBona  and  Son,  127,  High 
Uolborn,  London.. 

"Nutt  on  Bees"  (6th  edition),  now  published. 


JOHN  BAILY,  Purveyor  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H.R.H.  Pkince  Albeet,  113,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 
Fquare,  London,  Dealer  in  every  description  of  Useful  aud 
Ornamental  POULTRY  and  WATER-FOWL.  Dorking.  Ham- 
bro',  Spanish,  Polish,  and  Cochin  China  Fowls,  Gold  and 
Silver  Spangled  Bantams.  All  sorts  of  Pea  Fowls.  Gold, 
Silver,  Pied,  and  Ring-necked  Pheasants.  Tame-bred  Phea- 
sants in  any  numbers.  Live  Partridges  for  turning  out. — Priced 
Lists  and  Estimates  forwarded  by  post,  on  application. 


PATENT  SPADES,  DAISY  RAKES,  SCYTHES, 
Draining,  and  other  Garden  Tools.  Mole  Traps,  6s.  per 
dozen.  Carpenters'  and  Smiths'  Tools,  &c.  Ladies'  Garden 
Tools,  Ts.  9d,  a  set.  Sword-scrapers  for  Gardens,  Is.  2d.  each. 
Dr.  Arnott's  Ventilating  Cnimney-valves,  plain  5s;  Ornamental 
ditto  .for  Drawing-rooms;  at  J.  H.  Boobbtek  and  Co's  (late 
Stdrch  and  BnoBBiEB),  Ironmongery,  Brass-foundry,  Nail 
and  Tool  AVarehouse,  14,  Stanhope- street,  Clare-market, 
London.  Established  nearly  200  years  for  the  sale  of  goods 
from  the  best  Manufactories  at  the  lowest  prices.  Goods  for- 
warded to  any  part  on  the  receipt  of  remittance. 


MR.  EDWARD  RYDE,  Surveyor,  Land  Agent, &c., 
will  send  free,  on  receipt  of  14  postage  stamps,  "  A 
READY  RECKON RR,  with  Plain  Instructions  for  Measuring 
and  Valu'Ug  Hay  Ricka."  A  Registry  of  Farms  to  Let,  and 
Estaes  for  Sale,  is  preparing.  Particulars  for  insertinn  are 
rispectfiiUy  invited.  Land  ciui ve\icg,  Mapping,  and  Levellin---, 
accurately'  ex-  cured.  Land  Agencies  conducted  by  jeaily 
contract;  14,  Upper  Belgrave-placCj  Baton-square,  London, 


FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES, 
TAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
^  Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  These  Pipes  are  weU  adapted 
for  watering  Gardens,  conveying  Liquid  Manure,  forBieweries 
Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly 
sound  Waterproof  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required.  Hot 
Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil. or  dressing  is 
required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  peimauently  flexible  in  all  temperatures,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Engines  ;  and  from  their 
not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  convejing  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like  purposes. 
Being  extremely  potable,  stowing  closely  without  danger  of 
injury,  resisting  the  influence  of  climate,  insects,  and  vermin, 
frequently  so  injurious  to  such  articles  on  board  ship,  and  re- 
taining their  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  them  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  exportation. 

N.B.— VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE, 
fitted  with  Roses,  Jets,  and  Branches,  complete,  with  Union 
Joints,  ready  to  attach  to  Water  Cisterns, 

A,  represents  the  Union-jeint,  for  effecting  the  communicalioa 
between  the    Hose-reel  and  the  Tank,  or   Reservoir, 

£,  the  Bos,  for  containing  any  small  tools  required.  '  i 


J.  L.  Hancock  invites  attention  ot  paities  using  long  lengths 
of  the  Flexible  Gardtn  Hose,  to  his  bELF-ACTING  UObE 
PIPE  REfciL,  which  is  found  a  most  convenient  machine  for 
winding  up  and  conveying  away  the  Hose  when  out  of  use. 

All  letters  or  Orders  addressed  to  J.  L.  H.  at  the  Manufac- 
tory and  Warehouse,  Go^well-mews,  Goswell-road,  Luudou, 
will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


FRUIT  TREES,  FLOWER-BEDS,  &c  — Gardea 
Netting,  of  superior  quality,  for  preserving  Fruit  trees 
from  frost,  blight,  and  birds,  or  as  a  fence  for  rabbits,  fowls, 
pigeons,  Tulip  aud  Seed  beds,  can  be  had  in  any  length  or 
quantity  at  3d.  per  yard  2  yards  wide,  or  dd.  per  yard  4  yards 
wide,  from  John  King  Farlows,  Fishing  Rod  and  Net  Manu- 
actory,  5,  Crooked-lane,  London-bridge.  The  netting  being 
tanned  will  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  for  many  years. 
Forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  post-oflice 
order,  or  reference  in  town.  An  allowance  to  gardeners 
and  large  cousumers.— Copy  the  Address,  5,  Crooked-lane, 
London-bridge. 

^UCUMBER     AND     MELON     BOXES 

vy  AND  LIGHTS. 

One  hundred  1,  2,  aud  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  upe.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  ro  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  2-1'ght  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  II.  -is.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  aud  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  mostof  the  counties  of  England.  Jas.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Cbtremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 


THK  IMPERIAL  COVERLETS,  now  so  universally 
admired  and  appreciated,  as  a  Cheap,  Durable,  LIGHT, 
Warm,  and  Elegant  COVERING  fot  the  BED,  can  be  had. 
Wholesale  and  Itetail,  of  W.  H.  Batson  and  Co.,  1,  Frinceas- 
street,  Manchester;  and  499,  Oxford- street,  London. 

"I  disapprove  exceedingly  of  thick  heavy  Quilts  and  Counter- 
panes ;  they  should  always  he  avoided,  especially  by  invalidi,  as 
they  irritate  delicate  frames  aud  prevent  sleep." — Dr.  Grafiam's 
*'  jyoniesiic  Medicine,"  pages  192,  729. 

RElT    GOOSE      FEATHERS,  ^.v.     per     lb.— 

HEAL  AND  SONS'  present  prices  for  Bed  Feathers  are  :— 

Poultry    Os.  Sd.  I  Best  Grey  Goose    Is.  10c?. 

Grey  Goose    1     0        Wb^teditto 2       2 

Foreign  ditto    1     6      |  Best  Dantzic  ditto 3       0 

Purified  by  steam,  and  warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. — 
Heal  and  Sons'  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars  of 
weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to 
their  Factory,  lyfJ,  Tottenham-court-road,  London, 

"  Where  cruder  juices  swell  the  leafy  vein. 
Stint  the  young  germ,  the  tender  blossom  stain." 

DR.  SCOTT'S  Aperient  Tablets  (of  a  delicious 
flavour)  will  bo  found  a  prompt,  ef&cacious,  and  invi- 
gorating alterative  aperient  Medicine,  correciing  those  crudities 
of  the  vital  fluids  which  constitute  the  primary  cause  of  every 
disease,  and,  by  assisting  Nature  in  all  her  requirements, 
speedily  restores  the  patient  to  health.  They  are  also  the 
safest  and  best  medicine  for  childreu.  *'  A  new  Medicine,  called 
Dr.  Scott's  Aperient  Tablets,  has,  by  its  extraordinary  viitues, 
taken  the  public  by  surprise.  It  is  a  mild,  aromatic,  tonic 
aperient,  of  a  jjleas  int  flavour  ;  and  to  such  as  suffer  from 
indigestion,  impaired  appetite,  bilious  or  liver  complaints, 
inactive  bowels,  nervous  aiTections,  impurities  of  the  blood 
and  secretinns,  gout,  dropsy,  worms,  &c.,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend it.  It  is  also  a  safe,  pleasant,  and  eflicacious  medicine 
for  children."— j1/brni?i(/  Chronicle,  Jan.  25,  Sold  in  boxes,  at 
Is.  l^d.  and  2s  dd.  Agents  :  RuoD  and  Co.,  151,  Strand  (of 
whom  they  may  be  had  for  15  postage  stamp-^)  ;  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Patent  Medicines  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

MIGRATION  to  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 
—For  ADELAIDE,  PORT  PHILLIP,  and  SYDNEY,  tbe 
fine,  Ist-class.teak-built  ship  ORIENTAL,  Capt.  J.  P.TAYLOR, 
1000  tons,  coppered  and  copper-fastened  ;  will  sail  fiom  the  St. 
Katharine's  Docks  on  the  23rd  inst,,  calling  at  Plymouth. 
This  very  superior  ship  is  fitted  up  express!y  for  the  com- 
fort of  passengers,  and  from  her  great  height  'tween  decks, 
which  are  adma-ab'y  lighted  and  ventilated,  offers  accommodau 
tion  rarely  to  be  met  with.  All  tbe_cabins  are  encloeed  und  of 
an  extra  size,  for  fiimilies  and  married  couple:-.  The  passage 
mimey,  20  guineas  each  adult,  including  bedding,  mess  utensile, 
and  provisions,  which  will  be  ample  in  quantity  (see  dietary 
scale),  and  excellent  in  quality,  for  which  a  guarantee  will  be 
given,  aud  in  addiri^n,  passengers  are  invited  to  be  presenc  at 
their  inspecti.m.  There  will  be  a  library  on  board.  There  is  a 
most  magnificent  poop  and  saloon  of  very  large  size,  with  ele- 
gant accominndatioii  for  rabio  passengers,  A  skilful  surgeon 
will  priiceed  in  trie  ship.  Fur  freight,  passage,  and  all  part-'cu- 
lars,  appl>  to  Jjhn  Whittakers,  78,  Mark-lane ;  or  to  W.  R. 
BuDFroN,  oi),  Great  Tower-street,  London. 
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NEW    PHLOXES, 

KOBERT  M.STARK,  Edgehill  Nursery,  Edinburgh, 
begs  to  intimate  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  send  out  the 
under-mentioned  Seedling  PHLOXES,  raised  by  R.  Girdwood, 
Esq.,  F.C.H.S.  They  where  exhibited,  and  awards  made  to 
several,  at  various  shows  last  summer.  Among  other  en- 
comiums, Mr.  G.  was  congratulated  on  his  "unexampled  suc- 
cess in  raising  such  a  batch  of  seedling?,"  by  the  Floricultural 
Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Journal.  The  descriptions  below  are 
in  part  extracted  frona  that  Paper  of  August  4th.  la  form  the 
pips  are  all  tinely  circular  ;  limbs  flat,  smooth,  and  of  proper 
thickness. 

CLEOPATRA.— "  An  exquisite  bloom,  form  perfect,  colour 
pearl  white,  eye  distinct."    '6s.  Gd. 

DIANA. — "  Form  excellent,  colour  lilac  blush,  eye  circular.** 
3s.  6d. 

EDGEHILL  BE  AUTT,— "  Nice  white  Hower,  petals  not  very 
large,  but  a  noble  trusser,  and  verv  attractive  flower."    '2s.  6d. 

GIRDWOODII.— "  Very  pretty'thing,  ground  colour  lilac 
shaded  to  white,  eye  distinct,  size  large."    3s.  Gd, 

JOAN.—*'  Form  good,  colour  bright  lilac,  inclining  to  purple 
at  the  centre,  iarge."    Ss.  Gd. 

MIRABILIS.— "Form  desirable,"  colour  pale  lavender,  eye 
circular.    2s.  Gd. 

IIADIAN<"E.— "Colour  lilac  blush,  a  fine  trusser."    2s.  Gd. 

SNOW  FLAKE.— Pure  white,  form  good,  also  producing 
noble  trusses.    2s.  Gd. 

The  set  of  Eight  for  20s. 

For  other  varieties,  11.  S.  begs  to  refer  to  his  Catalogue  of 
Florists'  Flowers,  which  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication.-Hope-street,  Edinburgh,  March  16. 


THOMAS  CRIPPS  respectfully  announces  to  his 
Friends  that  he  has  now  ready  for  sending  out  strong 
healthy  plants  of  those  unique  and  matchless  half-shrubby 
CALCEOLARIAS  raised  by  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  ilaria  Meade. 

To  enter  into  details  of  the  respective  merits  of  these  floral 
beauties  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  unnecessary,  further  than  to 
state  that,  amongsthundredsof  eminent  judges  who  visited  the 
collection  during  the  two  past  seasons,  may  be  enumerated  the 
following  nurserymen,  gent'.emen's  gardeners,  ttc,  from  some 
of  whom  letters  have  been  received  expressive  uf  their  desire  to 
arrange  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  stock  of  plants,  viz., 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Nurierytcen,  Pine-apple-place  ;  Mr.  Ayres, 
Blackbeath  ;  Mr.  Gibbs,  late  foreman  to  Mr.  Epps,  Maidstone  ; 
and  Mr.  Ogle,  gardener,  Eridge  Castle.  Mr.  Woodhouse,  of 
York,  in  reply  to  specimens  of  cut  flowers  submitted,  s.ivs,  *'  I 
have  visited  most  of  the  Calceolaria  growers'  collections  during 
the  past  season,  but  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  the  specimens 
received  from  you."  Editor  of  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers' 
Journal,  June  IGth  last:  "  We  congratulate  you  on  your  good 
fortune  in  raising  such  a  batch  of  fljwers.  It  they  are  seedlings 
of  your  own  sowing,  and  of  one  sowing-,  we  can  only  say  you 
are  very  lucky,  and  it  must  be  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not 
avail  yourself  of  such  unexampled  success." 

The  above  in  sets  of  six  plants,  U.  li)s.,  with  the  usual  dis- 
count on  three  sets. — Tunbridge  Wells  Nursery,  Kent. 

'  FLOWER  SEEDS,  POST  FREE. 

GBaKER  begs  to  recommend  to  the  Nobility, 
•  Gentry,  and  his  friends  in  general,  the  following  very 
choice  and  superior  assortment  of  FLOVv'ER  SEEDS,  which 
are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out  in  sealed  packages,  at  the  prices 
affixed,  post  free. 
100  packets  choicest  Annuals,  including  the  newest  and    s.  d. 

most  approved  varieties 10    0 

50  Ditto  ditto  ditto 5    0 

23  Ditto  ditto  ditto 2     6 

12  Ditto  ditto  ditio 1     6 

20  Ditto,  choicest  dwarf  kinds,  for  filling  beds 5    0 

20  Ditto,  half  hardy  and  tender  Annuals o     0 

13  Ditto,  distinct  varieties  of  Hollyhock 2    6 

12  Ditto  ditto  Balsams       2    6 

12  Ditto  ditto  Larkspur 2     6 

12  Ditto  ditto  German  Aster       2    6 

12  Ditto  diito  German  Stocks     2    0 

12  Ditto  ditto  German  Larkspur  ...     2     6 

8  Ditto  ditto  Zinnias         2     0 

20  Ditto  ditto  Ferennials.including  splen- 

did mixed  varieties  of  Verbena,  Petunia,  Hertsease, 

Pentstemon,  Calceolaria,  &,c 5     0 

Remittances  expected  from  unknown  correspondents  (either 
by  post-office  order  or  postage  stamps). 
George  Bae-ER,  Seedsman,  Weils,  Somerset. 

HEV/  CATALOGUE  OF  CHOICE  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS, 
VERBENAS,  PANSIES,  PETUNIAS,  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS,  PHLOXES,  &c. 

HENRY  WALTON  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that 
his  Priced  and  Descriptive  CATALOGUE,  containing  the 
very  best  selections  of  the  above,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had 
for  one  stamp. 

Twelve  of  the  best  Fuchsias  sent  out  last  season  12s,,  or  Six 
for  7s,  6iZ.,  can  be  sent  by  post,  free.  All  the  fine  older  varieties 
at  5s.  pLT  dozen.  12  of  the  best  Show  Pausies,  Gs.  to  9s.  12  of 
the  best  Show  Pinks,  Gs.  post  free.  Also  fine  plants  of  Mitraria 
coccinea,  first  week  in  April,  at  5s.  Gd-,  can  be  sent  by  post. 

H.  W.  has  been  favoui-ed  with  the  stock  of  two  beautiful 
CALCEOLARIAS,  raised  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Foxhill-bank,  near 
Acerington,  Lancashire,  viz.,  "Fairy  Queen,"  creamy  ground, 
■with  large  jjurple  spots  in  the  centre,  small  pink  spots  round 
the  margin;  form  excellent.  A  very  distinct  variety,  3s.  Gd. 
"Beauty,"  a  very  pretty  flovier,  of  fine  form;  groundcolour 
creamy,  with  pink  spots,  3s.  Gd. 

The  above  have  been  seen  by  competent  judges  in  difi"erent 
parts  of  the  country,  who  have  pronounced  them  first-rate,  and 
decided  acquisitions  to  any  collection.  As  numerous  orders 
have  been  received  from  parties  who  have  seen  them,  and  the 
stock  is  small,  early  orders  will  have  the  best  plants.  Now 
ready  and  sending  out. 

All  orders  must  be  prepaid,  and  made  payable  at  Burnley. 

Edgend  Marsden,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

KOBERT  THOM,  Market  Gardenek,  Coruhill, 
Aberdeen,  is  now  sending  out  plants  of  his  Strawberry, 
"THOM'S  SEEDLING,"  which  is  one  of  the  finest  under 
cultivation,  at  11.  Is.  per  100  ;  25  plants  sent  post  free,  7s.  Gd. 

Agents  :  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  Seedsmen,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  London ;  Mr.  John  Scott,  Landscape  Gardener, 
Chester-road,  Manchester ;  Mr.  John  M'Lane,  Gardener  and 
Florist,  Camera-square,  Chelsea. 

Orders  addressed  to  R.  Thom,  Cornbill,  will  be  punctually 
attended  to.— Cornbill  Gardens,  Aberdeen,  March  10. 


"SUNSET"  VERBENA. 

MESSRS.  JEYES  and  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in 
oflFering  for  Sale  the  above  Verbena.  The  two  eminent 
growers  named  below  have  described  its  character. 

"Your  Verbena  'Sunset'  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
scarlet.  Its  habit  for  bedding  is  the  best  we  know  of.  The 
name  is  well  applied,  for  a  mass  of  its  flowers  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  declining  sun. — Daniel  Jddd,  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Earl  Spencer,  K.G. ;  Walter  Gbey,  Gar- 
dener to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Parke." 

Plants  5s.  each ;  if  two  are  ordered  three  will  be  sent. 

P'S.— The  Prices  of  the  Rare  Flower  Seeds  advertised  and 
described  in  this  Paper  of  March  9  are— Hibiscus  speciosa, 
2s.  Gd. ;  ^thionema  membranaceum,  Gd. ;  Myosotis  azoricus, 
2s.  Gd, ;  Pentstemon  Murrayanum,  2s.  Bd. ;  Calandrinia  uni- 
bellata,  25,  Gd.  per  paper,— Kortbampton,  March  10, 


Now  Reprinting,  the  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  price  5s.  Gd,  cloth, 

ORNAMENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC  POULTRY: 

THEIR    HISTORY    AND    MANAGEMENT. 
By  the  Rev.  EDMUND  SAUL  DIXON,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Intwood  with  Keswick. 


Domestic  Fowl  in  general 
The  Guinea  Fowl 
The  Spanish  Fowl 
The  Speckled  Dorkings 
The  Cochin-China  Fowl 
The  Malay  Fowl 
The  Pheasant  Malay  Fowl 
The  Game  Fowl 
The  Mute  Swan 


THE    BIRDS 
The  Canada  Goose 
The  Egvptian,  or  Cape  Goose 
The  Musk  Duck 
The  Grey  China  Goose 
The  White  Fronted  or  Laugh 

ing  Goose 
The  Wigeon 

The  Teal  and  its  congeners 
The  White  China  Goose 


TREATED    OF    ARE  :— 
The  Tame  Duck 
The  Domestic  Goose 
The  Bernicle  Goose 
The  Brent  Goose 
The  Turkey 
The  Pea  Fowl 

The  Golden  and  Silver  Ham- 
burgh Fowls 
The  Cuckoo  Fowl 


The  Blue  Dun  Fowl 
The  Lark-crested  Fowl 
The  Poland  FoaI 
Bantam  Fowls 
The  Rumpless  Fowl 
The  Silky  and  Negro  Fowls 
The  Frizzled  or  Friesland. 
Fowls 


Published  by  James  Matthews,  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette, 
5.  Upper  Wellington-street.  Covent-garden  ;  and  may  be  ordered  of  any  Bookseller. 


'^TIGRIDIA  CONCHIFLORA." 

ABE.\UT1FUL  HARDY  BULBOUS  PLANT, 
producing,  in  long  succession,  large  lemon-coloured  flowers, 
spotted  with  crimson,  and  is  well  adapted  fur  bediiing.  Strong 
flowering  roots  Gs.  per  dozen,  or  per  post,  free,  7s.  per  dozen. 

30  packets  of  new  and  very  choice  Flower  Seeds  for  6s,,  per 
post,  free, 

CHOICE  FRUITS,  &c. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
eentlemen  now  about  planting  or  replenishing  their  Fruit 
and  Kitchen  Gardens  to  ihe  following  choice  articles  : 
TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

Y.  and  Co.  beg  to  announce  they  are  now  executing  orders 
for  the  above,  in  fine  strong  Canes,  of  the  same  stock  as  they  had 
the  honour  of  supplying  Her  Majesty's  Gardens  and  most  of  the 
Nobility.     155.  per  100. 

Fine  large  WHITE  RASPBERRY,  03.  per  dozen. 

CORNWELL'S  VICTORIA  DITTO,  12s.  Gd.  per  100. 

PEACHES,  NECTARINES.  AND  APRICOTS,  3  years 
trained,  and  forward  for  bearing.  5s.  each. 

CHEHRIES  AND  PLUMS,  3  vears  trained,  3s.  C.d.  each. 

FEARS  AND  APPLES,  fine  Espalier,  24s.  per  dozen. 

The  above  are  of  the  most  select  kinds,  and  worked  from  the 
Stock  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Loudon,  aud  are  war- 
ranted correct  to  their  sorts. 

STURMER  AND  ANGLE3EA  PIPPIN,  fine  Espalier,  2is. 
per  dozen  ;  Standards,  1.^.  Gd.  ;  Dwarfs  Is.  each. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  in  12  of  the  best  kinds  selected  for  size 
and  flavour,  5s.  per  dozen. 

CURRANTS,  improved  large  White  Dutch,  5s.  per  dozen. 

DITTO.  Black  Naples.  5s.  per  dozen. 

DITTO,  large  Red  Grape,  4s.  per  dozen. 

STRAWBERRIES. —  .MyatL's  Eleanor,  10s.  Gd.  ;  Globe, 
7s.  Gd. ;  Prolific,  5s  ;  Mammritb,  7s.  6d.  ;  British  Queen,  3s.  Gd. ; 
Cathill's  Black  Prince,  10s  Gd.  ;  Coul  Late  Scai-iet,  3s.  Gd.  per 
100,  with  many  other  fine  sorts. 

RHUB.'VR  B.-Myatt's  Linnaeus,  Is.Gd.:  Mitchell's  Prince  Albert, 
Is.  Gd. ;  Myatt's  Victoria,  Is.  each.  Tobolsk  (earliest),  l»s.to  12s. 
per  dozen. 

ASPARAGUS.— Giant  (strong),  2  and  3  years,  2$.  Gd.  and 
3s.  Gd.  per  100. 

SEAlvALE  (strong),  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

WHITETHORN,  3  years  old,  very  fine  and  clean,  2s.  Gd. 
per  1000  ;  tine  2  and  3  years  transplanted,  Gs.  Gd,  and  8s.  Gd,  per 
1000. 

THE  FINEST  CARNATIONS,  FICOTEES,  AND 
PINKS. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Extensive  and  Celebrated  Col- 
lection of  the  above  are  this  season  unusually  sirong  and 
healthy,  and  are  ready  for  sending  out,  in  fine  well-rooted 
plants,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  for  exportation, 
at  the  following  prices  : 
25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Cai'nations 

and  Ficotees  ...  ...  ...  ...         £5    0    0 

12  pairs         do.  do.  do.  ...  ...  2  10     0 

(Including  their  fine  Red-edged  Picotee,  "  The  Gem," 
by  far  the  most  perfect  Picotee  yet  raised,  and 
shown  in  all  the  winning  stands  at  the  Metropolitan 
Exhibitions  during  last  season.) 
25  pairs  of  very  fine  sliow  varieties  of  do.     do.     ...  3    0     0 

12  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.        It.  is.  to  1  10    0 

Fine  mixed  border  ditto— per  dozen  pairs  ...  0  12    0 

True  old  Clove — per  pair  ...  ...  ...  0    2     0 

PINKS,  finest  first-class  show  flowers,  125.,  ISs.,  and  24s.  per 
dozen  pairs. 

PANSIES,  the  finest  first-class  show  flowers,  comprising  all 
those  exhibited  in  the  winning  stands  at  the  Metropolitan  Exhi- 
bitions, 10s.  to  ISs.  per  doztUj  well  established  in  small  pots, 
or  per  post,  free. 

CAMELLIAS  of  the  newest  and  best  kinds,  with  flower-buds, 
30s,  per  dozen. 

CINERARIAS,  do.         do,,  12s.  to  ISs.  per  dozen. 

ERICAS,  comprising  the  best  spring- flowering  kinds,  12s.  to 
18s.  per  dozen. 

ROSES,  Standards,  Half-standards,  and  Dwarfs,  of  the  finest 
kinds  in  cultivation,  123.  to  15s.  per  dozen. 

Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 


DEANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs, 

Garden  Scrapers       iFick  Axes 
Grape  Gatherers  and  Potato  Forks 
Scissors  Pruning  BiUs 

Gravel  Rakes  and       ,,     Knives, various 

Sieves  „     Saws 

Greenhouse  Doors         ,,     Scissors 

and  Frames  ,,    Shears     [riety. 

Hammers  Rakes  in  great  va- 

Hand-glass  Frames    Reaping  Hooks 
Hay  Knives  Scythes 

Hoes  of  every  pattern  Scythe  Stones 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

BiBs 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaflt"  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging  Irons  and 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
„  Stands  in  Wires 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

GalvanicBordersand 
Plant  Protectors 

Garden  Chairs  and 
Seats 
,,    Loops 
Rollers 


Horticultural  Ham- Shears,  various 


mers  and  Hatcheti 
Hotbed  Handles 
Ladies'  Set  of  Tools 
Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  por- 
celaiu,  &c. 
Lines  and  Reels 
Marking  Ink 
Mattocks 
Menographs 
Metallic  Wire 
Milton  Hatchets 
Mole  Traps 
Mowing  Machine 


Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
WaU  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed  Extractorsand 

Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 


"  Familiae  in  theib  Modths  as  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS." 

STiakespcarc, 
On  Saturday,  March  30,  will  be  Published,  Price  2d.,  or  stamped 
fur  post  3d.  (also  in  Monthly  Parts),  No.  I.  of 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS, 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL,  designed  for  the  Instruction 
and  Entertainment  of  all  Glasses  of  Readers.  Conducted  bt 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 

London  :  Ofiice,  No.  IG,  AVellington-street,  North  (where  all 
Communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed)  ;  and  Sold 
by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


LETTICE  ARNOL  D._A  New  Tale 
by  the  Authoress  of  "Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  "Emilia 
Wyndhara,"  ifcc.  <tc. 

Mrs.  LOUDON'S  LADIES' COMPANION,  No.  12,  published 
this  day,  contains  Chapter  11.  of  a  new  story  called  "LET- 
TICE ARNOLD,"  by  the  above  popular  writer.  Also,  How 
should  Girls  be  Educated— Letters  on  Geology— The  Botany  of 
Spring  Flowers— The  Work  Basket,  with  illustration?,  ifcc.  &c. 
Published  Weekly,  price  od.,  stamped  4d.,  or  in  Monthly  Parts, 
Is.  2d.  each.     Parts  I.  and  II.  are  now  ready. 

London:  BaACBDar  and'  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street,  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvendors. 


G.  and  J.  Deane  are  sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.— Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  Kinu  WUliam-st,,  Loudon-bridge. 


This  day  is  published.  Seventh  Edition, 

HIGH   FARMING,  under  Liberal  Covenants,  the 
best  Substitute  for  Protection.    By  Jaiies  Caird,  Farmer, 
Baldoon.     Price  Is ,  or  free  by  post,  Is.  -id.     AYith  Engraved 
Plan  of  Farm  Buildings. 
WiLHAii  Blacewood  and  Soxs,  Edinburgh  and  London; 
of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 
THE  PLANTATION  SCHEME,  or  the  West  of  Ireland  as  a 
Field  for  Investment.     Octavo,  with  Map,  price  Gs. 

Shonlv  will  be  published, 

PRACTICAL  VENTILATION,  as  applied  to  Public^ 
Domestic,  and  Agricultural  Structures  ;  being  an  elucida, 
tiou  of  p!aa?,  and  suggestions  of  easy  application,  for  ventilat- 
ing every  species  of  architectural  structure;  with  remarks  oa 
heating,  c;jnstruction  of  tire-places,  cure  of  emoky  chimneys, 
and  an  appendix  on  the  ventilation  of  ships,  steamboats,  and 
railway  carriages.  By  R.  S.  Bdrn",  Architect,  Manchester. 
WiLLiAii  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Just  published,  new  and  revised  edition,  price  25.,  or  by  post 
for  2s.  Gd. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE;  or  How  to  Live  and 
What  to  Live  for  ;  with  ample  rules  for  Diet,  Regimen, 
and  Self  management ;  together  with  Instructions  for  securing 
perfect  health,  longevity,  and  that  sterling  state  of  happiness 
only  attainable  through  the  judicious  observance  of  a  well- 
regulated  course  of  life.    By  a  Phzsician. 

Also,  bv  the  same  author,  price  2s.  Gd.,  by  post  3s.  Gd. 
A  MEDICAL    TREATISE    on    NERVOUS    DEBILITY    and 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS,  with  Practical  Observa- 
tions,  illustrated  with  Anatomical  Plates    in  Health    and* 
Disease. 

This  work,  emanating  from  a  qualified  member  of  the 
medical  profession,  the  result  of  many  jears'  practical  experi-^ 
ence,  is  addressed  to  the  numerous  classes  of  persons  who 
suffer  from  the  various  disorders  acquired  in  early  life.  In  ita 
pages  will  be  found  the  causes  which  lead  to  their  occurrence, 
the  symptoms  which  indicate  their  presence,  and  the  means  t:s 
be  adopted  for  their  removal. 

London  :  Kent  and  Ricuabds,  5?,  Paternoster-row ;  Hannat, 
63,  Oxford-street ;  Mann,  39,  Cornbill ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  Published, 

THE  FARMERS*  AND  GARDENERS'  GUIDE 
TO  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS  AND  MANURES,  AND" 
TO  THE  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  AGRICULTURAIi. 
CHBMISTRY.    By  John  Martindale, 

London  :  Dakton  and  Co.,  Ho '-born-hill,  and  all  Booksellers. 
Price  3s.  Gd.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

"  In  our  opinion  both  gardeners  and  farmers  cannot  do 
better  than  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  tha 
'  Guide '  thus  offered  them.  * — Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricid- 
tural  Gazette,  Sept.  3,  1S19. 

"  The  book  teems  with  good  advice  and  useful  information."^ 
—  The  Cowitri/  Genil-eman,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

"No  improving  farmer  ought  to  be  without  it  for  a  single 
week." — Vitrhani  Chronicle. 

"  Decidedly  the  most  simple  and  concise  treatise  that  has 
appeared  on  the  subject." — Darlington  and  Stockton  Tim^cs. 

"  Assay  Office  and  Laboratory,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Sept.  27,  184ii. 
"I  have  read  Mr.  Martindale's  'Farmers'  and  Gardeners* 
Guide  to  Agricultural  Chemistry  '  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  an 
excellent  compendium,  and  embraces  all  our  present  informa- 
tion in  this  branch  of  applied  chemistry,  arranged  in  a  very 
methodical  manner,  and  well  adapted  for  parties  just  com- 
mencing the  study  of  this  Ecience. 

(Signed)        "  Thomas  Richardson,  Ph.D. 
(and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  School  of  Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne)." 


Just  published,  for  distribution, 

A  PLAIN    ADDRESS    TO    THE    LABOURING- 
CLASSES    ON    THE    ADVANTAGES   OF   SAYINGS' 
BANKS  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

"  Of  all  the  plans  devised  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  not  one  has  so  successfully  promoted  thafe 
end  as  the  establishment  of  Savings'  Banks." — 11  aitv r's  Original, 
"  A  useful  little  tract,  intended  for  distribution  among  tho3e 
whom  it  is  likely  to  benefit,  viz.,  the  industrious  classes."— 
Agricultural  Gazette. 

Copies  of  the  above  Tract  suppHed  for  circulation  at  the  rate 
of  Gs,  per  100. 

Reading  :  J.  Hatton  ;  or  of  any  Bookseller, 


Printed  by  William  BaADSURT,  of  No.  U,  Upper  Woburn -place.  In  the 
Parish  oi  Si.  Fancras,  and  I'bidbbice  Mullett  tvxwe,  of  No.  7,  Ctorch- 
row.  Stoke  Newio^ou,  both  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their 
office  in  Lombard-street,  in  the  Precinct  of  \V mtelriai s,  in  the  City  of 
London;  and  imblisbed  by  them  at  the  OlEce,  i>io.  5,  Charles-street,  in  the 
pajiab  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-carden,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Adver- 
tiieuieDts  aud  Communicatious  are  to  be  ass&ssssd  to  tub  EsiToa  . 
—  Saxdbdat,  Mabcu  16,  13)0. 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  Hews.-The  Horticultaral  Fart  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley; 


No.  12—1850.] 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  2S. 


[Price  6J. 


Agricultural  Society  of  EnElaod 

Brewing 

Srick  Rud  tile  raanuracmre. , . . 

Caledoniao  Horr.  Society 

Valendar,  Horticultural    

—  Aericiilfural 

Canary  seed,  to  saw    

Cattle  Insurance  Company. , . . 
Cbryaaothemuiu*,  how  to  pliat 

Corn  Balad 

CypripedEum  caudstutu    • 

DiieaaeB  of  plants   

Braining  raemoranda 

EJm    tree*    at    Soutliamptsn, 

death  of  

Fanu,  garden 

Farna  for  a  wall   

J'loTvere,  CheTreul'a  scheme  of, 

for  October    

Garden  fanu 

Gardea  walks    

QlsBfl,  rough  plate 

Guano 

Heat,  terrpatrial 

Horticultural  Society 

Iron,  paint  lor  

Linen,  Irish  

Liuneau  Society  

l^anure.  pond  mud  as 

—  waste  of  


136  ;c 
is:;  a 
1S1  a 

isa  e 

J90  a 

137  ft 
181  a 
179  6 


fH2  c 
IBS  a 
ISil  b 

131  a 
133  a 
181  i 

151  b 
187  c 
17-J  e 
ISJ  c 
13S  a 
1S3  a 
IS'i  a 

152  a 
135  b 


Mechi's  live  stnck  account  . , , , 

Orchid*.  Mr.  Wnraer'a 

Oxen  OD  boarded  floora 

Paint  for  iron 

Pear  moths 

Peas 

Pheasan's  and  fowls  

Pine-applea,    linmilton'a    plan 

of  Krowinic 

FlantE,  diseases  of  

—    giouping  of 

PoynnthutCB,  cross-breeding .. 

Pond  mud  

Rain  in  Sussex 

Roots,  to  plant  an  acre 

RoBea.  general  remarks  on  .... 

R.ise«rorkB    ,. 

Royal  South  London  Floricul- 

tural  Society 

Salndw  

?cnr»lle  

StrRwberries,  spotted-leaved  .. 

Temper^iture,  ground 

Tents,  Indian    

Tile  and  brick  raanufacture    . . 

Toad,  shedding  skin  of 

Tropwolumi 

Walks,  garden  

Warner's  (Mr),  Orchids 

Water  pi  pea    


EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,    Regent's  Park.— 
GENERAL  EXHIBITIONS,  WEDNESDAYS,  Max  8th, 
Jdne  12th,  and  July  ^d. 

AMERICAN  PLANTS.-SATURDATS,  May  25  and  June  1. 
Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens,  by  orders  from  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  price,  on  or  before  Saturday,  April  27,  4s,  each  • 
after  that  day,  55.  ;  or  on  the  days  of  Exhibition,  7s.  Gd.  each  • 
and  such  Tickets  will  admit  to  the  Collection  of  American 
Plants,  from  the  3d  of  June  to  the  8tb,  botti  included. 

N.  B.  Fiuit  will  be  exhibitet!  ou  June  12  and  July  3. 

EAY  SOCIETY  (Established  1844)  for  the  publi. 
cation  of  Works  on  Natural  History. 

Subscribers  are  informed  that  a  volume  of  Papers  on  Botany, 
edited  by  A.  HrNFRET,  Esq.,  and  a  History  of  the  British  Ento- 
mo»traca,  with  3G  plales,  by  D.  Baird,  for  the  year  18*9,  are 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  members  who  have  paid 
their  subscriptions. 

The  Society,  since  its  establishment  in  1844,  has  published 
17  volumes,  15  of  which  are  illustrated  mostly  by  coloured  plates, 
on  various  branches  of  natural  history.  A  list  of  these  works 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  London  Secretary.  A  very 
few  complete  sets  of  the  works  may  be  still  had,  or  for  any  par- 
ticular year.    Subscriptim  for  one  year,  i;.  Is. 

By  order  of  the  Council,  Edwin  Lankester,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
22,  Old  Burlington- street,  London. 


JOHN  CATTELL  begs  to  offer  the  following  superb 
CALCEOLARIAS,  at  2s,Gd.  each,  viz,   Madame  Merric, 
Supeiij,     Emperor,      Sir     Harry     Smith,      Beauty     Supreme, 
Standishii,  Supreme,  Exemplar,  Masterpiece,  and  Lydia. 
Also  the  following  tine  bedding  varieties  ; 
KENTISH  HERO.  95.  per  dozen. 
INTERMEDIA,  rich  yellow,  9*.  per  dozen. 
CATTELL'S  HERO,  rich  velvety  crimson,  of  the  same  size 
andform  as  the  Kentish  Hero,   of  which  it  Is  a   seedling  ;  in 
habit  it  is  not  quite  so  shrubby  as  Kentish  Hero,  consequently 
there  is  little  else  but  flowers  to  be  seen.     It  was  greatly  ad- 
mired by  all  who  saw  it  in  bloom  last  summer,  and  continued 
in  flower  from  June  till  October.     Is.  Sd.  each,  no  discount  to 
the  trade,  excepting  when  three  are  ordered  four  will  be  sent. 

The  above  are  all  young  healthy  plants,  in  good  condition 
for  travelling. 

TIGRIDIA  CONCHIFLORA,  25.  6d.  per  dozen, 

,,  PAYONIA,  Ijf.  6d.  per  dozen. 

J.  C.  has  a  large  stock  of  strong  plants  of  Delphinium  Bar- 

lowii  and  grandiHorum  maximum,  worth  the  attention  of  the 

trade,    A  remittance  or  reference  is  expected  from  unknown 

correspondents. — Westerbam,  Kent. 


SUPERB  NEW  VERBENA, 
ADAMS'S  "MISS  PAYNE." 

The  above  beautiful  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  "W".  Adams, 
Gardener  to  W.  Hogg,  Eeq,,  Biggleswade,  and  will  be  found 
the  best  AVbiie  Verbena  of  the  season.  To  flowers  of  an 
extraordinary  size  it  unites  a  delicious  fragrance,  which  adds 
much  to  its  attractions. 

Extract  from  the  Gardeners'  CJiromde, Oct.  13, 1849.  "  "W.  A.  A. 
Colour  pale  blush,  fading  to  white  ;  flowers  very  large,  but 
narrow  in  the  lobes  ;  a  good  variety,  on  account  of  the  size- of 
its  flowers,  both  individually  and  collectively." 

Extract  from  a  letter  fiom  Mr.  J.  Bundy,  Gardener  to 
—  Trevor,  Esq.,  Bromham  Hall,  Beds.  **  I  beg  to  say  I  saw 
your  seedling  Verbena,  and  must  say  it  was  remarkably  fine, 
much  more  so  thun  any  I  had  ever  seen  before,  therefore 
you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  of  my  name  you  may 
think  proper." 

Opinions,  equally  favourable,  have  also  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  Pullen,  Gardeuer  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Oust, 
Cockayne,  HatJey,  near  Potton,  Beds.  ;  Mr.  Pope,  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  Harvey,  Ickwell  Green,  Beds.  ;  and  many  other  gardeners, 
to  whom  reference  is  kindly  permitted.  Good  Plants,  post 
free,  65.  each  ;  when  two  are  ordered  three  will  be  sent. 

London  Agents  :  Messrs.  Huest  and  M*Mullen,  6,  Leaden- 
hall-street. 

Address,  Susan  Wood,  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

P.S.  Postage  stamps  received  as  payment. 

"SUNSET"  VERBENA. 

MESSRS.  JEYES  and  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in 
offering  for  Sale  the  above  Verbena.  The  two  eminent 
growers  named  below  have  described  its  character. 

"Your  Verbena  'Sunset*  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
scarlet.  Its  habit  for  bedding  is  the  best  we  know  of.  The 
name  is  well  applied,  for  a  mass  of  its  flowers  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  declining  sun. — Daniel  Judd,  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Earl  Spencer,  K.G. ;  Walter  GaEr,  Gar- 
dener to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Parke." 

Plants  5s.  each ;  if  two  are  ordered  three  will  be  sent. 

P.S,— The  Prices  of  the  Rare  Flower  Seeds  advertised  and 
described  in  this  Paper  of  March  9  are— Hibiscus  speciosa, 
2s.  6d. ;  jBthioneraa  membranaceum,  6d.  ;  Myosotis  azoricns, 
25.  6d. ;  Pentstemoa  Murrayanum,  3i.  Bd. ;  Calandrinia  um- 
beilata,  2e,  Qd.  per  paper,— KortiiajEpton,  March  23. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

RENDLE'S    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE     can 
still  be  had  for  two  postage  stamps  (to  pay  the  postage). 
"  The  Floicer  Seed  List  is  peculiarly  comprehensive, 
arid  gives  to  each  variety  its  scientific  name^  hardihood, 
time  of  duration^  colour,  height,   and  time  of  Jioivering. 
Our  readers  will  thus  see  that  from  its  universal  utility, 
we  can  scarcely  say  too  much  in   its  recommendation^ 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  name  of  the  eminent  firm  ivill 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  every  article  they  send 
out  will  not  only  be  true  to   name,   but  also  of  the  best 
possible  quality." — Midland  Florist  for  JaauarVj  1850. 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 
We  have  a  superior  stock  of  all  the  newest  kinds,  and  as 
some  of  the  choicest  varieties  are  grown  under  own  inspection, 
we  can  warrant  them  to  be  quite  new  and  correct  to  name. 

SCALE  OF  PRICES  SENT  POSTAGE  FREE. 
No,  1. — 100  Packets  choice  sorts,   including  all  the  best  Hardy, 
Half-hardy,     and   Greenhouse   Annuals,    Biennials, 

and  Perennials,     ISs.  ;  larger  packets,  '25s. 

No.  2.— 50  Ditto  ditto  ditto        10s.  ;  ditto  15s. 

No.  3.-25  Ditto         ditto  ditto  6s.  ;  ditto  8s. 

Complete  lists  of  the  sorts  included  in  each  collec'ion  will  be 
found  in  the  Book  Catalogue  ;  or,  if  preferred,  a  selection  may 
be  made  from  it,  at  the  purchaser's  option. 

IMPORTED  GERMAN  SEEDS, 
In  the  original  Sealed  Packets. 
We  have  concluded  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the  largest 
growers  of  Flower  Seeds  on  the  Continent  for  a  large  supply  of 
imported  German  Seeds,  and  we  )iave  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  we  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  of  very 
superior  quality,  and  such  as  we  are  sure  will  give  the  most 
complete  satisfaction, 

ALL  FLOWER.SEEDS  SENT  FREE   BY  POST. 

GERMAN  STOCKS. 
No,  DWARF  GERMAN  TEN-WEEK  STOCKS. 

4.  An  assortment  of  36  varieties       

5.  ,,  24  varieties      

DWARF  GERMAN  TEN-WEEK  STOCKS,  WALLFLOWER. 

LEAVED. 

6.  An  assortment  of  IG  varieties      4 

BRANCHING  GERMAN  TEnIwEEK  STOCKS^ 

8.  An  asiortment  of  12  varieties       ...         ...         ...         ...     3 

AUTUMNAL  FLOWERING  STOCKS. 

9.  An  assortment  of  20  varieties      5 

WINTER  OR  BIENNIAL  BROMPTON  STOCKS, 

10.  An  assortment  of  16  varieties       4 

GERMAN  ASTERS. 

QUILLED  DOUBLE  GERMAN  ASTERS. 

11.  An  assortraeut  of  24  varieties        5 

12.  .,  12  varieties        3 

DWARF  DOUBLE  GERMAN  ASTERS. 

13.  An  assortment  of  16  varieties       4 

14.  ,,  12  varieties        3    . 

GLOBE-FLOWERED  DOUBLE  GERMAN  ASTERS. 

15.  An  assortment  of  12  varieties        3     1 

PYRAMIDAL-FLOWERED  DOUBLE  GERMAN  ASTERS. 


NEW  AND  RARE  SEEDS.— 
DAHLIA,  saved  from  the  best  and  newest  varieties,  in- 
cluding tbe  fancy  sorts. 

FUCHSIA,  fcora  named  show  flowers. 

GERANIUM,  from  all  the  best  and  choicest  varieties. 

PANSY,  saved  by  the  beat  growers  frum  the  choicest  varieties, 

PICOTEE  AND  CARN^ATION,  f.om  the  best  show  flowers. 

FINK,  saved  by  a  celebrated  florist  from  choice  named  show 
flowere.  The  above  Six  varieties,  including  postage,  for  5^.,- 
or  \s.  each  packet. 

Calandrinia  umbellata,  Centranthus  macro-yphon,  Gra- 
manthes  gentiaooide?,  Heliaphila  triQda,  Ipomcea  formosa,  a 
new  dark  variety  ;  Nemophila  maculata,  Phlox  Drummondii 
Leopoldii,  Tropscolum  speciosum. 

The  last  named  Eight  sorts,  including  postage,  for  7s.,  or  \s, 
each  paper. 

To  be  had  of  William  Denyer,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  82> 
Gracechurch-stree',  London. 

N.B.—A^ Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  maybe  had  on 
application. 


d. 
8  0 
5     0 


16.  An  assortment  of  24  varieties 

17.  ,,  12  varieties 

WALLFLOWERS. 

18.  An  assortment  of  10  distinct  varieties 

BALSAMS. 

19.  An  assortment  of  12  varieties        

DWARF  DOUBLE  BALSAMS. 

20.  An  assortment  of  10  varieties        

CAMELLIA-FLOWERED  DOUBLE  BALSAMS. 

21.  An  assortment  of  8  varieties         

LARKSPURS. 

22.  An  assortment  of  10  varieties        

TALL  DOUBLE  LARKSPURS. 

23.  An  assortment  of  8  varieties 


STOCK-FLOWERED.— TALL  DOUBLE  LARKSPURS. 


3     0 


4     0 


An  assortment  of  G  varieties 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

25.  An  assortment  of  24  varieties       

MARVEL  OF  PERU. 

26.  An  assortment  of  8  varieties        

SCABIOUS. 

27.  An  assortment  of  8  varieties        

ZIiNNIA  ELEGANS. 

28.  An  assortment  of  8  varieties         ...         

GREENHOUSE  OR  TENDER  ANNUALS, 

29.  An  assortment  ot  20  varieties       

30.  „  12  varieties        

GREENHOUSE  PERENNIALS. 

31.  An  assortment  of  20  varieties       

32.  ,,  12  varieties        

HARDY  BIENNIALS  AND  PERENNIALS. 

33.  An  assortment  of  20  varieties       

34.  ,,  12  varieties        

ALL    FLOWER    SEEDS    SENT    FREE    BY    POST, 

For  Cataloj^ues  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM   E.  RENDLE   and  Co.,    Union-road,  Plymouth. 

ESTABLISHED  17S6. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  CHOICE  GERANIUMS.  FUCHSIAS. 
VERBENAS.  PANSIES,  PETUNIAS,  CHRYSANTHE* 
MUMS,   PIILOXRS.   &c.       - 

HENRY  WALTON  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that 
his  Priced  and  Descriptive  CATALOGUE,  containing  the 
very  best  selections  of  the  above,  is  now  ready,  and  cau  be  had 
for  one  stamp. 

Twelve  of  the  best  Fuchsias  sent  out  last  season  12j,,  or  Six: 
for  7s.  6tJ.,  can  be  sent  by  post,  free.  All  the  fine  older  varieties 
at  5s.  per  dozen.  12  of  the  beat  Show  Pansies,  Gs.  to  9s.  12  o£ 
the  best  Show  Pinlis,  Gs.  post  free.  Also  fine  plants  of  Mitraria 
cocclnea,  first  week  in  April,  at  5s.  Gd  ,  can  be  sent  by  post. 

H.  W.  has  been  favoured  with  the  stock  of  two  beautiful 
CALCEOLARIAS,  raised  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  FoxhiH-bank,  near 
Accrington,  Lancashire,  viz.,  "  Fairy  Queen,"  creamy  ground, 
with  large  purple  spots  in  the  centre,  small  pink  spots  round 
the  margin  ;  form  excellent.  A  very  distinct  variety,  3s.  6d. 
"Beauty,"  a  very  pretty  flower,  of  fine  form;  groundcolour' 
creamy,  with  pink  spots,  3s.  Gd, 

The  above  have  been  seen  by  competent  judges  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  who  have  pronounced  them  first-rate,  and 
decided  acquisitions  to  any  collection.  As  numerous  orders 
have  been  received  from  parties  who  have  seen  them,  and  the 
stock  is  small,  early  orders  will  have  the  biist  plants.  Novr 
ready  and  sending  out. 

All  orders  must  be  prepaid,  and  made  payable  at  Burnley. 

Edgend  Marsden,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

seeds"  in'  collections;  ' 

OF  THE  BEST   WHICH  CAN  BE   PROCURED. 

BA  S  S  AND  BROWN  beg  to  offer  the  following 
CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
Complete  Collections  of  the  best  and  newest  sorts,  in  propor- 
tionate quantities  of  each,  suited  for  large  or  small  gardens,  at 
per  collection,  11.,  21,  and  '61.  A  Collection  for  a  small  garden, 
of  good  sorts,  at  10s.  6d.  A  List  of  the  Collectioas  furnished  if 
required. 

SELECT  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Free    by   post,    with    full    directions     for    sowing,    heights, 
colours,  &c,  s.  d. 

100  varieties  best  and  newest  Annuals  15    0 

50  varieties  for  8s.  Gd.,  30  for  5s.  Gd.,  20  for  ...         ".'    4     0 

20  varieties  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

for  filling  beds  on  lawns,  7s.  Gd.,  or  12  do.  for      ...     5    0 
20  varieties  besc  Greeuhiuse  Annuals,  7s.  Gd.,  12  for       ...     5    0 
20  varieties  choice  Greenhouse  Perennials,  lOs.  Gd.,    12  for  7     & 
20  vars,  choice  hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials,  7s.6£?.,12for  5    0 

IMPORTED  GERMAN  SEEDS. 
20  varieties  splendid  double  Stocks,  3s,  Gd;  12  ditto        ...     2     S 
12  vars.  splendid  China  Asters  ...  ...  ...    2     6 

12  vars.  fine  globular  Asters  ...  ...  ...    2    6 

12  vars.  Dwarf  Rocket  Larkspurs  ...  ...  ...    2    0 

9  vars.  Tall  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...    1    6 

Remittances  with  orders  are  requested  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents. Goods  carriage  free  to  London,  and  with  all  orders 
of  2i.  and  upwards,  articles  presented  extra.  Post-of&ce  orders 
payable  to  Bass  and  Brown  or  to  Stephen  Brown. 

Our  Descripiive  Priced  Seed  and  Plant  List  will  be 
forwarded,  prepaid,  on  application^  by  forwarding 
four  postage  stamps^  as  copies  having  the  N'ewspaper 
stamp  are  now  all  distributed. 

SEED  ATJD  HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 
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NEW  AND  STRIKING  VERBENA, 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  off'er  the  undermen- 
tioned to  the  attention  of  Florists,  with  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  it  will  give  entire  satisfaction, 

WOODSTOCK'S  MAGNIFICENT.— A.  M.  having  purchased 
the  entire  Stock  of  this  unrivalled  Verbena,  offers  it  to  the 
Public  with  the  utmost  confidence,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
it  will  surpass  everything  yet  out  in  its  class.  The  individual 
flowers  cover  a  sixpence,  and  sometimes  a  shilling.  It  is  of  a 
very  free  habit  and  growth,  and  well  suited  for  grouping.  See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept,  15,  1849.—"  W.  K,  B.  Colour  bright 
rose,  fading  to  pink  ;  a  remarkably  fine  variety,  with  much  the 
largest  flowers  we  have  yet  seen." 

Fine  strong  plants  the  1st  of  April,  at  5s.  each,  free  by  post. 
Where  three  are  ordered  four  will  be  sent. 

Mackie'b  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  two 
fltampa  for  postage,— Norwich  BTursery^  Norwich,  March  23. 


NEW  GLOBE  FUCHSIA,  "  KIMBERLEY'S 
INACCESSIBLE."— This  splendid  variety  was  raised 
from  Williamsii,  and  is  far  superior,  the  blooms  being  twice  the 
size  of  that  variety  ;  sepals  very  broad  ;  tube  rather  short,  of  a 
briglit  glossy  crimson  ;  corolla  rich  deep  velvety  purple  ;  habit 
very  fine,  and  a  free  bloomer  ;  foliage  i-ich  glossy  gieen  ;  will 
prove  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  ever  offered.  Stron°r 
plants  10s.  Gd.  each,  the  15th  of  April,  may  be  obtained  of 
C.  KiMBERLET,  Floi'isf,  (fec,  Pinlcy,  near  Coventry,  and  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  ordered  it :  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Son,  Maresfieid,  Sussex  ;  Mr.  Ivert,  Peckham, 
near  London ;  Mr.  Gaine?,  Surrey-lane,  Batcersea ;  and 
Messrs.  Widnall  and  Davis,  Grantchester,  Cambri'lge. 

RICHARD  SMITH  begg  to  call  atfceotioa  to  the 
following  New  and  desirable  Plants,  which  will  be  sent 
out  by  him  eaiiy  in  April. 

PETUNIA  ECLIPSE.— This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  which 
will  give  general  satisfaction.  The  flower  is  large  and  of  good 
texture  ;  ground  colour  pale  rosy  flesh,  very  fully  marked  with 
rich  crimson  maroon  veins,  forming  in  their  density  and  pecu- 
liar shape  a  perfect  star  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  ;  it  is  a  free 
bloomer,  of  good  habit,  and  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful 
light  variety  hitherto  sent  ouc. 

CACTUS  (EPIPHYLLUMJ  MAXIMUS.— This  is  a  hybrid, 
of  enormous  size,  between  Speciosissimus  and  Ackermanui 
major,  of  a  bright  deep  red  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  purple 
lu  the  centre  ;  it  is  very  showy,  an  opinion  of  which  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  mentioned  that  tbe  flower  when  expanded 
measures  10  inches  across.  See  Notice  to  Correspondent  "S.," 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  July  5tli,  page  460. 

Price  of  Petunia  and  Cactus,  5s.  each.  Where  three  or  more 
are  ordered  of  either  or  both  they  will  be  charged  3s,  6d.  each, 

Kurseries,  Worcester,  March  23, 
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EAUTIFUL  FLOWERS— A  few  Packets  of  supe- 

r'orDOTTRL'E  BALSAMS  at  Is.  per  packet ;  also  some  fine 

"double  SWEET  "WILLIA-MSatGd.,  post-free.  100  packets 
of  Flower  Seeds,  for  5s.  ;  70  for  4s. ;  32  for  2.^.  Sd. ;  or  12^  for 
14  pos'age  stamps,  post  free,  warranted.  A  List,  with  directions 
for  sowing,  mav  be  had.  inclosing  a  sample  packet  for  2  stamps. 
Address.' Joseph  Goldin-?.  Seed  Merchant.  HaRtings. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. — The  Sub?criber3  have  for  Sale 
200  Bu=bels  of  fine  large  GREEN-TOP  BULLOCK 
TELLOW  TURNIP  SEEDS  of  crop  1849,  and  warranted 
gennine.— J.  Mobbison  and  Son,  Seedsmen,  BanflF,  March  23. 


THOMAS  CRTPPS  respectfully  announces  to  his 
Friends  that  be  has  now  ready  for  sending  out  strong 
healthy  plants  of  those  unique  and  matchless  half-shrubby 
CALCEOLARIAS  raised  by  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Maria  Meade. 

To  enter  into  details  of  the  respective  merits  of  these  floral 
■beauties  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  unnecessary,  further  than  to 
state  that,  araongsthundredsof  eminent  judges  who  visited  the 
collection  during  the  two  past  seasons,  may  be  enumerated  the 
following  nurserymen,  gent'emen's  gardeners,  X'C,  from  some 
of  whom  'etters  have  been  received  expressive  of  their  desire  to 
arrange  for  the  purcba'se  of  the  whole  stock  of  plants,  viz., 
Messrs.  Henderson.  Nurserymen.  Pine-apple-place  ;  Mr.  Ajres, 
Blackbeath  ;  Mr.  Gibhs,  late  foreman  to  Mr.  Epps,  Maidstone  ; 
and  Mr.  Ogle,  gardener,  Eridge  Castle.  Mr.  Wondhouse,  of 
"Whitbv,  in  reply  to  specimens  of  cut  flowers  submitted,  says,  "I 
have  visited  most  of  the  Calceolaria  growers'  collections  during 
the  past  peasf^n,  but  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  the  specimens 
received  from  you."  Editor  of  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers' 
Journal.  Jane  ifith  last:  "We  congratulate  you  on  your  good 
fortune  in  raising  such  a  ba+eh  of  flowers.  If  they  are  seedlings 
of  your  own  sowing,  and  of  one  sowing,  we  can  only  say  you 
are  very  lucky,  and  it  must  be  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not 
avail  yourself  of  such  unexampled  success." 

The  above  in  sets  of  six  plants.  U.  10s.  From  unknown  cor- 
respondents a  remittance  is  requested, 

Tunbridge  WpUa Nursery,  Kent. 

GIANT  SAINFOIN  —The  Advertiser  havinggrown 
the  above  valuable  Plant  for  some  years,  begs  to  offer  it 
to  his  agricultural  friends.  It  has  proved  inva'uable  to 
farmers,  as  it  can  be  grown  on  either  light  or  heavy  soils,  if 
well  drained,  producing  a  crop  of  Hay,  Seed,  and  Sheep-feed  in 
the  same  year.  The  advertiser  gave  31.  per  bushel  to  the 
original  grower,  and  now  offers  it  at  the  reduced  price  of  10s.. 
at  which  price  any  quanti'y  above  3  bushels  may  be  obtained 
on  application,  with  a  post-office  order  for  the  amount  of  the 
seed  and  sacks,  to  Mr.  W.  Doggett,  Newnham,  near  BaldocU, 
Herts.  If  any  information  is  required,  "W.  D.  will  be  happy  to 
give  it. 

BROMHAM-HALL  GREEN-FLESH    MELON   IS  THE 
FINEST  FLAVOURED  IN  THE  WORLD. 

EDWARD  TILEY  having  become  possessed  of  the 
whole  stock  of  Seed  of  that  very  superior  MELON 
called  "BROMHAM-HALL  GREEN-FLESH  MELON,"  he  is 
now  sending  out  good  sound  Seeds  at  2s.  dd.  per  packet  of 
6  seeds;  larger  do.  of  15  seeds,  5s.  per  packet.  For  further 
particulars  of  the  above,  see  Advertisement  in  this  Paper, 
February  9th.  Also  the  following  fine  varieties  can  be  highly 
recommended  :  s.  d. 

Queen  Melon   ., 1    6  per  packet. 

Bowo-^d  Green-flesh  . .         10        ,, 

Beechwood     do ..        ..10        ,, 

Windsor  Prize  do 10        „ 

Emperor  10        ,, 

Fleming's  Trentham  Hybrid  ..         ..10        ,, 

Duncan's  Green-fleeh  do.  improved        .,10        „ 
Hamp'oo-court  Green-flesh  . .         ..10        „ 

Egjpian  do.  do.  improved    ..10        „ 

FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBERS. 

Victory  of  Bith  2     0        „ 

Gordon^  White  Spine  16         „ 

Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite    ..         ..         ..2     6        „ 

A  packet  of  each  of  the  three  varieties.  5s.;  if  preferred,  also 
a  pacUet  of  Bromham-hall  Melon  will  be  included  with  the 
three  Cucumbers  for  7s. 

Sold  by  Edwabd  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath.  A  remittance  must  accompany  the 
order,  ei  her  in  cash  or  penny  postage  stamps. 


ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  REGENT'S  PARK.— 
The  Admission  will  he   SIXPENCE  for  each  person  on 
EASTER  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY. 


QEEDLING  FOREST  TREES.— The  Subscriber 
O  offers  to  the  Trade  as  follows  : 

From  300,000  to  500,000  Larch,  1  year,  very  fine  Is.  6d.  per  1000 
Do.  do.  smaller  size     ...1    2        „ 

200,000  Spruce,  2  years,  fine ...2     4        „ 

300,000  Scotch  Fir,  1  year,  fine,  first  size  ...  16        „ 

Do.  do.  second  size  ...  12        „ 

100,000    Do.  2  years 2     G        „ 

100,000  Beech,  very  fine,  2  years 4    0        ,, 

IdO, 000  Ash,  fine,  2  years 2     6        ,, 

100,000  Sycamore,  1  year,  fine      16        „ 

100,000  Alder,  1  year  16        ,, 

30,000  Silver  Fir,  2  years,  fine     5    0        ,, 

On  receipt  of  Cash.     Orders  for  any  quantity  of  the  above 
will  be  shipped  on  two  days'  notice. 

Thomas  Bahnfs.  Merrion  Nurseries,  Booter^town,  Dublin. 

pOCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.— New  laid  EGGS  for 
Vy  setting,  may  be  had,  by  applying  by  letter  fost  paid,  to 
"  W.  0,"  at  Mr.  M'Lachlan's,  6,  Birchin-lane,  Lombard, 
street,  London. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING    AND  HEATING 
BY  HOT   WATER. 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION. 
WARRANTED  THE  BEST. 


EDWARD  BECK.  SLATE   WORKS,   ISLEWORTH. 
SLATE  CISTERNS,  Jic. ;  COLE'S  PATENT. 

EBECK  informs  Horticulturists  and  the  Public 
•  generally  that  Mr.  Cole  has  granted  him  the  use  of  his 
Patent  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  is  now  able  to  supply 
SLATE  CISTERNS  fastened  without  iron  bolts  or  the  usual 
oil  ceraont.  thereby  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  existed  of  forwarding  such  articles  by  rail  or  waggon, 
fixed  and  ready  for  use  instead  of  in  pieces,  as  heretofore. 

E.  B.  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of 
Cisterns,  or  any  other  Slate  articles  manufactured  by  him,  sueh 
as  Orange  Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Shelves,  Garden. path 
Edging,  Hot  water  Tank  Covers,  Flower  Boxes  for  Balconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  for  Orchidaceous  Houses,  (fee,  all 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Islewortb,  on 
application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excep*ed. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drawings,  and  in 
specifications.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sa'e^ 


DEANE^S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENINtJ  ANt»  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chau's. 

Garden  Scrapers 
Grape  Gatherers  and 

Scissors 
Gravel   Rakes   and 

Sieves 
Greenhouse  Doors 

and  Frames 
Hammers 

(land-bilass  Frames 
Hay  Knives 
Hues  t'f  every  pattern 
Horticultural    Ham- 
mers and  Hatcheth 
Hotbed  Handles 
Ladies'  Set  of  Tools 
Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  por- 
celain, <fec. 
Lines  and  Reels 
Marking  Ink 
Mattocks 
Menograpba 
Metallic  Wire 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

BUis 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chafl"  Engines 

Chafi"  Kuives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging  Iruns  and 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
„  Stands  in  Wires 
and  Iron 

Pumigators 

Galvanic  Bordersand 
Plant  Protectors 


Garden  Chairs  and 
Seats 
„    Loops 
Rollers 


Milton  Hatchets 
Mole  Traps 
Mowing  Machine 


Pick  Axes 
Potato  Forks 
Pruning  Bills 

„     Knives,  various 

„    Saws 

„     Scissors 

,,    Shears     (riety. 
Rakes  in  great  va- 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  various 
Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Uooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed  Extractorsand 

Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 


G.  and  J.  Deane  are  sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA 
NENT  LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  oi 
the  United  Kiugdum. — Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehousp, 
openmg  to  the  Monument,  46,  Kinj  William-st.,  London-bridge. 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-roadj  Chelsea,  Horticitl- 
•  TDR4L  Architects,  Hothouse  Bdilders,  and  Hot-wateb 
Appaeatcs  Manufactoeers,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  every  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  most  efi^ective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  now 
effectually  beating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing-houses, 
230  feet  by  22  feet,  all  Span  Roofs  and  li>fty,  containing  upwards 
of  50  000  cubical  feet  of  air  Also  various  small  and  interme- 
diate size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  continue 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rangements now  in  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pits,  Frames, 
Glass  Lights,  <fcc.  A  very  extensive  collecti<iu  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
Estimites,  and  Cata!o?ue=  forwarded  on  application. 
J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


[March  23, 

tj  artley's  patent  rough  plate  glassi 

-*--■■  In  submitting  our  list  of  prices,  we  would  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Leading  Article  of  the  Oardeners'  Chronide  ot 
Saturday,  Deo.  8,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Patent  Rough  Plate," 
Some  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  mode  of  manufao^ 
taring  this  description  of  Glass,  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
and  we  now  supply  it  perfectly  flat,  and,  bv  an  arrangement 
viith  Messrs.  Haetlei  and  Co.,  precisely  at  their  prices.  Cut 
to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by    6     and  under    10  by  8       at  iid.  per  foot. 
10  by    8  „  34  by  10      at  .5d. 

1*  by  10  „  IJ  foot       at  Sid.      „ 

IJioot  ,,  3  feet         at  6d. 

PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

e  by  4  and  6h  by  4J...10s.  ed.        8  by  6  and  8S  by  61. ..13s.  Sd. 

7  by  5  and  7i  by  54...12s.  Od.        9  by  7  and  10  by  8 '...15s.  0<J, 

Milk  Pans  from  2s.  to  6s.  each,  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles;  and 

Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2(J.  each;    Cucumber 

Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 

3s.  6(J.  per  dnzen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,    Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 

Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,   Plate  and  Window  Glass 

of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 

the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  6<2 ;  6  tubes,  10s.    Self-register. 

ing  Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass    <fec. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  IIG,  BISHOPsGATE  STREET 
WITHODT.    LONDON. 


pROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
Vy         FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE,  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Hartley,  Swinbuene,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glas.s,  from  i^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  6d.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices, 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GL.\SS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  neWr 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  nTite  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  ofSce-stands,  desks,  <fcc. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Cogak 
and  Co..  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


oTATUt;S,      VASES,     FOUNTAINS,      GARDEN 

O  ORNAMENTS,  COAl's  OF  ARMS,  &c.,  and  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL EMBELLISHMENTS  in  Imperishable  Stone,  by 
Vaughan  and  Co.,  60.  Stones  End,  Borough,  London.  T.J. 
Cbogq.in,  late  of  Coade's,  Superintendent.  A  Pamphlet,  con- 
taining  Drawings  of  a  portion  of  the  Stock,  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 

ANTED    IMMEDIATELY,    Eight     Bushels    of 
good  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES.      Cash   on  receipt 
of  roots. —  Apply  to  Sahdel   Finney  and  Co.,  Nursery,  Gates- 
head,  stating  price  per  bushel. 


TO  BOTANISTS. —The  Subscriber  begs  to  inform 
Students  of  Botany  and  others  that  he  has  on  hand  a  fall 
f^upply  of  every  description  of  APPARATUS  required  for  the 
field  or  study,  of  which  a  Priced  List  may  behad  on  application. 
Catalogues  of  every  article  connected  with  the  Nursery  or 
Seed  trade  now  ready. — Robeet  M.  Stark,  Nurseryman  and 
Seedsman,  1,  Hope-street.  Edinburgh. 

Agent  for  London,  Mr.  W.  Pamplin.  Frith.street,  Soho. 


L INGHAM  BKOTHEKS,  170,  Hampton-streer,  Bir- 
miogham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  improved  WOOD  and 
ZINC  MENOGRAPH,  or  Label  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower- 
pots, &c.,  in  hoses  of  100,  &c.  The  Zinc  Labels  are  highly 
approved  of  for  their  lasting  durability;  can  be  written  upon 
with  the  greatest  ease,  anil,  when  dry,  a  permanent  inscripiion 
is  secured.  Directions  for  use  sent  with  each  bos,  including 
bottle  of  Metallic  Ink. 

Sole  agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural  Imple- 
ment Warehouse,  46,  King  William.street,  London-bridge. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

CROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTE    ROOFING 
FELT  has  been  extensively  used  and  pronounced  eflScient, 
and  particulai'ly  applicable  for  warm  climates. 

1st.  Ii  is  a  non-conductor. 

2d.  It  is  portable,  being  packed  in  rolls,  and  not  liable  to 
damage  in  carriage. 

3d.  It  effects  a  saving  of  half  the  timber  usually  required, 

4th.  It  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  unpractised  person. 

5th.  From  its  lightness,   weighing  only  about  42  lbs.  to  the 
square  of  100  feet,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  smaU. 
Price  One  Pennv  per  Square  Foot. 

CROGGON  and  Co.'s.  PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING- 
for  COVERING  SHIP3'  BOTTOMS,  &c.,  and  NON-CON- 
DUCTING  FELT  for  STEAM  BOILERS,  PIPE?,  &c..  pre- 
venting the  radiation  of  Heat,  and  saving  25  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Samples,  testimonials,  and  full  instructions,  on  application  to 
Cboggon  and  Co.,  2.  Dnwgate.hill,   London. 


GLAtS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  ?d. 
per  .-quare  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  ioimediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  es'ima'es  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  the  Gardeners'  Chronicte  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


GLASS    FOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HORTICULTDRAL 
PURPOSES,  *S:c. 


PROrUJATINCaBEE     CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


FLOWER  Diml 


TMILLINGT0N*3  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  ol 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  IG  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2^^.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  ti  2s.  per  foot,  acenrding  to  size 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  fri>m 
id  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Ti'es.  Milk  Pans  from 
1 2  to  24  inches  dinmeter,  fi  om  2s.  to  53.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  hi.  per  Inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
ench.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  applica  ion  at  ihe 
Warehouse,  87,  Btshopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


HUTHOUSKS  AND  CONSERVATORIES  made  ana 
fixed  complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucumber 
and  Melon  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  use, 
packed,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted  best 
material.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts*, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Ciaremont-plafe,  Otd  Kent-road.  Reference 
may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  in  most  of 
the  counties  in  England, 

\/j  AKQUEES,  SUN-BLINDS,  RaK-CLOl'HS,  &c. 

^•J-  —Manufactory,  Old  Kent-road  (facing  the  Bricklayers' 
Arms  Railway  Terminus),  and  17,  Smithtield-bars,  London. 

The  guests  are  arriving ;  my  villa  has  got 

Quite  a  park-like  appearance — a  beautiful  spot ; 

The  band  on  tha  lawn,  in  the  spacious  marquee  ; 

This  tt-nt  for  our  dinner  and  that  for  our  tea. 
Marquees  and  temporary  rooms  superbly  fitted  up  for  Fe^es, 
&,c.,  on  most  moderate  terms,  by  Thomas  Edgington  and  Co., 
Tents  of  every  desciiption,  Kick  Cloths  with  Poles,  ic.  Tanned 
Netting,  for  the  protec'.ion  of  fruit  trees  from  frost,  blight,  and 
birds,  and  for  the  security  of  fresh  sown  seed,  ei'.her  in  gardens 
or  fields,  at  unprecedented  low  prices,  viz..  Id.  per  square  yard, 
or  200  yards  for  14s.,  or  500  yards  tor  30s.,  or  1000  yards  for  50s. 
Gardeners  and  shopkeepers  supplied  by  the  cwt.  New  Arch- 
angel Mats  and  Scrim  Canvas  for  wall  Jruit.  Tarpuulings  for 
houses  under  repair  or  hire.  Orders  and  inquiries  per  post 
immediately  attended  to, 

FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
*^  Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  The^e  Pipes  are  well  adapted 
for  watering  Gardens,  conve>ing  Liquid  Manure.  forBreweries, 
Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly- 
sound  Watebpeoof  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required.  Hot 
Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  Them.  No  oil  or  dressing  la 
required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  Jeak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  fli^xiblc  in  all  temperatures,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Engines  ;  and  from  their 
not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  ci'nveving  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  hi>uses  and  such  like  purposes. 
Being  extremely  portable,  stowing  closely  wi'hout  danger  of  ' 
injury,  resisting  the  influence  of  climate,  insects,  itnd  vermin,  i 
frequently  so  injurious  to  such  articles  on  board  ^!lip,  and  re- 
taining their  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  rendtr  them  par- 
ticularly adapted  tor  esporration. 

N.B.— VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  -HOSE, 
fitted  with  Roses,  Jets,  and  Branches,  complete,  with  Union 
Joints,  re;;dy  to  attach  to  Wa'er  Cisterns. 

All  letters  or  Oi x'ers  aridrcrsed  to  J.  L.  H.  at  the  Manufac- 
tory and  Wart-house,  Goswell-niews,  Goswell-road,  L-^ndon, 
will  meet  with  imuiedia'e  attention. 


bf  MIGRATiUN  ro  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 
^  —For  ADELAIDE,  POKT  PHILLIP,  and  ^SYDNEY,  the 
fine,  Ist-class,  teak-bmltshipORIENTAL,  Capt.J.  P.TAYLOR, 
lOOO  tons,  coppered  and  copper-fastened;  will  sail  from  the  St* 
Katharine's  Docks  on  the  23rd  inst.,  calling  at  Plymouth, 
This  very  superior  ship  is  fitted  up  expressly  for  the  com- 
fort of  passengers,  and  from  her  great  height  'tween  decks, 
which  are  admirably  lighted  and  ventilated,  offt-rs  accommoda- 
tion rarely  to  be  met  with.  All  the  cabins  »re  enclosed  and  of 
an  extra  size,  for  families  ard  married  couples.  The  passage 
money,  20  guineas  each  adult,  including  bedding,  me=s  utensilB, 
and  provisions,  which  will  he  ample  in  quantity  (see  dietary 
scale),  and  excellent  in  quality,  for  which  a  guarantee  will  be 
gii  en,  and  in  addilion,  passengers  are  invited  to  be  present  at 
their  inspection.  There  will  be  a  library  on  b'lird.  There  is  a 
most  magnibcQnt  poop  and  saloon  of  very  large  size,  with  ele- 
gant jiccommiidation  for  rabin  ;  asseogers.  A  skilful  surceon 
will  proceed  in  the  ship.  Fur  freight,  passage,  and  alt  particu- 
lars, appi.i  to  John  VVniTTAKEFS,  78,  Mark-lane;  or  tu  W.  K. 
Bkufton,  39,  Great  Tower-street,  London. 
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CFIOICE  GERANIUMS  AND  FANCY"  GERiNIUMS. 

HOLDER  AND  CARROD,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen, 
Bedford  Road,  Clapham  Rise,  be?  to  offer  12  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  {strong  plants),  for  2l5.,  cash.  Armida,  Su- 
perb, Anais,  Ariel,  Alonzo,  Forget-me-Noc,  Jenny  Lind,  King 
Hudson,  Lanaartine,  Lallab  Rookh,  Marian,  Minna,  Norah, 
Ondine,  Phyllis,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Sylvia. 

N.E.   Post-r-ffice  orders  payable  at  CUphqm  Rise. 


TJNIYER'^AL    CATALOGUE    OF    VERBENAS,    FUCHSIAS, 
DAHLIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  PETUNIAS,  &c. 

G  SMITH'S  Priced  and  Descriptive  Cataio^ue 
•  contains  the  very  best  selections  of  the  above  ;  vrith  a 
asefal  note  and  a  naarked  List  of  the  best  Verbenas  for  exhi- 
bition in  pots,  with  mode  of  training,  and  what  is  of  great 
importance  to  exhibitors,  the  time  of  stopping  back,  seas  to  catch 
a  sheet  of  bloom  when  it  may  be  required  ;  with  descriptions 
of  his  superb  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  ifce. ;  and 
will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  one  postage  stamp. — 
Tollington  Nursery.  Hornsey.  Islington, 


UNDER  THE  DISTINGUISHED  PATRONAGE  OF 


SEVERAL 

INFLUENTIAL 

MEMBERS 


OF  THE 
ROYAL    AGRICUL. 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 


EENDLE'S    DESCRIPTIVE     CATALOGUE    OF 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  IS  JUST   PUBLISHED,  and 
can  be  had  on  application,  geatis  (for  one  penny  stamp). 

It  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  best  Field 
Turnips,  with  the  lowest  market  prices,  also  a  fall 
■descriptive  price  current  of  all  the  best  sorts  of  Carrots, 
JMangold  WtJRZEL,  Clover,  ^-c.,  as  well  as  all  the 
hest  varieties  of  Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Catalogue. 
Rendle's  Imperial  Purple-top  Swede  Turnip     ...  per  lb.  Os.  Sd. 

Ditto  ditto       ...  ...  ...  ...  per  qt.  1     0 

Sbirvine's  Liverpool  Swede  ditto,  per  lb.,  8d.  per  qt.  1     0 

Laing's  Improved       ditto     ditto,  per  lb.,  Sd.  per  qt.  1     0 

Purple-top  Scotch      ditto     ditto,  per  lb.,  8(f,  per  qt.  1     0 

White  and  Green  Globe  per  lb.,  6d.  per  qt.  0  10 

"White  Belgian  Carrot  ...  ...  ...    per  lb.  0  10 

Yellow  Globe  Mangold  "Wurzel  ...  ...    per  lb.  0     8 

True  Italian  Rye-grass  ...  ,,.  per  bush.  7    0 

Best  English  Red  and  White  Clover  per  lb.,  ad.  to  0     7 

Sparge  Cattle  Parsnip  ...  ...  per  lb..  Is.  to  1     6 

With  every  other  kind  of  Agricultural  Seeds  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.     {See  Catalogue.) 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  GRASSES,  sold  in  mixtures  to 
suit  various  soils,  at  30s.  per  acre,  allowing  two  bushels  of  light 
seed  and  1'2  lbs,  of  heavy  seed  to  each  acre. 

All  orders  above  21.  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
io  any  station  on  the  Great  IVesiern,  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  or  South  Devon  Rail- 
ways;  or  to  any  town  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  or  to 
Cork,  Dublin,  or  Liverpool,  by  Steamers. 

Railway  and  Steam  communication  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &,  CO.,  Union-road,  Plymouth, 
ESTABLISHED  1786. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

WM.  DRUMMOND  and  SONS'  PRICED  LIST 
of  the  above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  by  post 
-on  application.  Their  stocks  of  Swede  and  Yellow  TURNIP, 
ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS,  and  NATURAL  GRASSES  for  Per- 
manent Pas'ure  deserves  special  attention. 

■  FREE  DELIVERY.— Seeds  forwarded  carriage-paid  to  a 
number  of  places  throughout  the  kingdom.  For  particulars, 
see  the  priced  List. 

Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  N.  B. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS.— The  following  delivered 
free  to  London,  or  any  Station  on  the  Bury  line  to  Normch, 
-at  the  present  prices,  as  annexed. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

The  best  selected  varieties,  mixed  in  proper  proportions  of 

such  kinds  as  possess  the  most  desirable  qualities  suited  for 

pEBMANENT  Pastubes,  and  adapted  to  different  descriptions  of 

soils,  per  acre  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  245.  OtZ, 

Fine  mixed  dwarf  varieties  for  lawns,  per  lb.  ...  ...    1    3 

Ditto,  per  peck  ...  ...  ...  ...     5    0 

EYE  GRASS,  True  Italian  ...  per  bushel    6    6 

„  Perennial  ...  ...  ...    5    0 


"TURNIP— Skirving's  Liverpool  Swede,  p.  bu.,  285.,  p.  qt,  1     0 
„  Laing's  Improved  Swede,  per  bu.,  36s.,  p.  qt,  1     3 

„  Purple-top  Swede,  per  bush.,  28s  per  qt.  1     0 

„  Skirving's  Improved  Purple-top  Scotch   ,,  ...  1     3 

„  Norfolk  White,  Green,  and  Red  Rounds,,   ...  0     9 

„  Dale's  Hjbrid         ...  ...  ...        ,,  ...1     3 

„  White  and  Red  Tankards  ...        „  ...  1     0 

,,  Yellow  Tankard  or  Scotch  Pudding        „  ...  1    3 

I.UCERNE  ...  ...  ...  ...    per  lb.  0  10 

CARROT— Large  White  Belgian         ...  ...        „  ...  0    8 

,,  Long  Green.top  Red  Altringham    ...      „  ...  1    0 

PARSNIP— Large,  for  cattle  ...  ...        „  ...  0     8 

MANGOLD   WURZEL— Yellow  Globe  ...        ,,...0     6 

„  „  Red  Globe  ...        „  ...  0    6 

-,,  „  Lone  Red  ...        „  ...  0     6 

M  ,.  Long  YeUow  ...        „   ...  0    9 

Best  English  Red  and  White  Clovers,  Trefoil,  and  all  other 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  the  best  stocks  at  the  lowest  market 
prices.  PRICED  CATALOGUES  of  Af^RICULTURAL  SEEDS 
sent  prepaid  on  application  ;  also  prices  to  the  trade. 

Post^ufBce  orders  pajableto  Bass  and  Beown,  or  to  Stephen 
Beown.     Remittances  required  from  unknown  correspondents. 
BASS  AND  BROWN,  Seed  and  HoBTicDLTUBAL  EsTA^LisH- 
iiENT,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


^  FLOWER  SEEDS,  POST  FREE. 

GBAKER  begs  to  recommend  to  the  Nobility, 
•  Gentry,  and  his  friends  in  general,  the  following  very 
choice  and  Fuperior  assortment  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  which 
are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out  in  sealed  pacaages,  at  the  prices 
affixed  post  free. 
lOO  packets  choicest  Annuals,  including  the  newest  and   s.  d. 

most  approved  varieties 10     0 

-50  Ditto  ditto  ditto 5    0 

25  Ditto  ditto  ditto 2    6 

12  Ditto  ditto  ditto 1     6 

20  Ditto,  choicest  dwarf  kinds,  for  filling  beds 5    0 

20  Ditto,  h<.lf  hardy  and  tender  Annuals 5     0 

12  Ditto,  distinct  varieties  of  Holh  hock 2     6 

12  Ditto  ditto  Balsams      2    6 

12  Ditto  ditto  Larkspur 2     6 

13  Ditto  ditto  German  Aster        2    6 

12  Ditto  ditto  German  Stocks     2    0 

12  Ditto  ditto  German  Larkspur  ...    2    6 

8  Ditto  ditto  Zinnias         2     0 

20  Ditto      ^  ditto  Perennials, including  splen- 

did mixed  varieties  of  Verbena,  Petunia,  Hertsease, 

Pentstemon,  Calceolaria,  &c 5     0 

Remittances  expected  from  unknown  correspondents  (either 
iiy  post-office  order  or  postage  stamps). 

Geoege  BAK.EB,  Seedsman,  Wells,  Somerset. 


MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures  for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s.  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensure  a  con- 
tinuance of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
l5,  3d.  per  lb.  ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns.  Is.  4d.  per  lb. 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forvrarded  on  application  to  26, 
Down. street.  Piccadilly.  London. 

AMUEL     FINNEY     and    Go's      DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  OF   CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS   may  still 
be  had  on  application,  inclosing  tn-o  penny  stamps  for  postage, 
100  fiue.  Hardy  and   Half-hardy   kinds,  for    15s. 
50  do.  do,  do.  Ss. 

25  do.  do.  do.  5s. 

12  do.  do.  do.  3s, 

With  a  large  assortment  of  German  Stocks,  Asters,  ifcc,  im- 
ported direct  in  sealed  packets, 

Gateshead  Nursery   Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STttAWBERRY. 
TAMES  KITLEY,  ill  again  bringing  his  SEEDLING 
'J  STRAWBERRY  before  the  notice  of  the  Public,  takes  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  thrise  Friends  who  so  liberally  pur- 
chased in  the  autumn,  and  it  being  now  the  best  time  for  plant- 
in^,  begs  to  inform  them  that  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  healthy 
plan's,  which  have  been  transplanted.  See  extracts  from  the 
Gardeners'  Ckronicle. 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronide. — "  Steawbeeeies  :  J.  K.  Your 
Seedling  Strawberry,  '  Goliab,'  judging  from  its  size  and  ap- 
pearance, is  worthy  of  cultivation." 

From  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers'  Journal. — "  Steaw- 
EEBBiES  :  J.  K..,  Lyncombe  Vale.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  esqnisite  flavour  of  your  Seedling 
Strawberry,  '  Goliah.'  In  our  opinion  it  cooabines  the  piquant 
flavour  of  the  Strawberry  with  the  richness  of  the  Pine,  tbe  de- 
licious aroma  uf  which  it  partakes  in  equal  proportion  with  the 
taste.  Apart  from  the  queen  of  fruits,  we  certainly  do  not  re- 
member anything  in  this  way  that  conveyed  to  our  senses  so 
delicious  a  treat  as  the  noble  fruit  to  be  known  to  the  world  as 
'  Eitley's  Goliah  Strawberry.*'* 

Plants,  12s.  per  doz  .  or  il.  per  100.  A  liberal  allowance  to 
the  Trade  in  plants,  when  100  are  taken. 

Cash  orders  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Lyncombe  Vale  Nursery.  Bath.  March  23. 


■  troublesome— and  I  have  done.     As  I  have  said,  we 

are  all  such  great  lovers  of  salad,  and  that  must  be 

my  excuse.     I  wish  to  ask  you  what  is  meant  by 

.  Sca7'olle,  another  winter  vegetable  one  sees  in  Paris  ]  " 

j  ''  ScaroUe,  Madam,  is  Batavian  Endive."     "  But  it 

!  is  not  much  like  Endive;  it  is  not  so  curled,  and 

I  not  so  bitter,  and  much  larger,  and  more  tender." 

I  "  All  very  true,  Madam,  still  it  is  a  kind  of  Endive  ; 

j  well  known  in  England,  but  little  cuUivated.     It  is 

more  hardy  as  well  as  more  delicate."     ''  Then,  why 

do  not  our  gardeners  produce  it  ? "     '■  Some  do  ;  but 

we  suppose^  it  is  not  the  fashion  in  the  kitchen ; 

and  if  we  might  hazard  a  supposition  on  the  subject, 

I  it  would  be  that  it  is  not  thought  to  look  so  well." 

i  "  But  I  want  a  salad  that  is  good  to  eat,  as  well  as  to 

look  at."  "  You  will  find  it  difficult,  Madam,  to  over- 

I  come  the  prejudices  of  your  servants.     They  wiU 

I  not  permit  you  to  have  green  Asparagus  ;  and  they 

will  not  permit  you  to  have  Scarolle."     "I  shall, 

however,  insist  upon  it."    "  Then,  ]\Iadam,  we  have 

the  honour  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  will  really 

insist,  your  gardener  may  produce  you  as  good  salad 

here  as  in  France." 


HOME  GROWN  SEEDS,  CARRIAGE  FREE, 
By    the    Great    Western,   South   Western^   and    South 

Eastern  Railivays. 
TOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  being  daily  in  the  receipt 
^  of  numerous  orders  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  beg 
respectfully  to  intimate  that  they  execute  all  orders  in  strict  ro- 
tation, and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  J.  S.  and  Sons 
having  a  large  stock  of  all  the  articles  named  in  their  Adver- 
tisements which  have  appeared  in  previous  Numbers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  can  still  supply  any  of  those  articles^ — 
Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading.  Berks. 


MEETINGS  AT  WORTON  COTTAGE,  ISLE- 
WORTH,  for  the  Display  and  Examination  of  SEED- 
LING FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  and  other  objects  of  Horticul- 
tural luterest. 

The  Editor  of  the  Flobist  and  Gabden  MiscELLANr 
particularly  requests  that  all  Seedlings  for  tbe  opinions  of  the 
Censors  of  that  work  may  be  posted,  as  far  as  practicable,  so 
as  to  reach  Mr.  Beck,  Isleworth,  Middlesex,  on  ihe  Wednesday 
morning  of  each  week.  Parties  desirous  of  attending  per- 
eonaily  with  their  productions,  by  taking  the  -i  o'clock  train  for 
Isleworth  from  the  Waterloo  Station,  will  be  put  down  within 
a  few  minures'  walk  of  Wortou  Cottage. 

The  ^Meetings  will  be  held  on  VVedoesday,  April  3d,  and  each 
succeeding  Wednesday,  at  5  o'clock,  p.3i. 

An  Ariist  will  attend  these  Meetings,  to  take  coloured  memo- 
randa of  anything  particularly  striking. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  23,  1850. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSDIJIQ  WEEK. 

MO...T,   March  ^{ Kfcai •■;:;;;::;;:::;:;:;;liS 

(  Civil  Eogineers 8  f.m. 

26<  vlfdical  aad  Chirurgical  SiP,u. 

(  Zonlosical    9  P.M. 

^y  f  Societj"  of  Arts 8  P-ai. 

"'  (.Geoioeical Sip.M. 

ng  f  Royal  Society  of  Literature 4  p.m. 

~    \  Xiimisraalic    ..7  P.sf. 

^Qi  Cbemical  (AoDiversfity) S  p.m. 

^    I  iTestLDUiattr  Medical 8  p.m. 


The  facts  connected  ■with  Ground  Temperattjre 
are  so  seldom  studied,  and  so  little  appreciated,  that 
we  are  induced,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable 
depression  of  the  thermometer  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  month,  to  draw  attention  to  the  facts 
which  a  comparison  of  the  evidence  before  us  elicits. 

The  temperature  of  the  air,  and  of  thermometers 
sunk  1  and  2  feet  respectively  in  thoroughly-drained 
land,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  is  as 
follows : 


TOKBDAT,  — 

Wkdsbbdat,  — 

Thuesdat,  — 

Satdbdat,  — 


"  Pray,  Mr.  Editor,  what  is  Mache  ?"  "  3Iache, 
Madam,  is  Corn-salad."  "  I  mean  that  beautiful  Let- 
tuce-like plant  that  one  sees  every  where  in  Paris  in  the 
winter."  '■  That,  Madam,  is  Mache  or  Corn-salad  " 
"Well,  but  whatis  Corn-salad?"  "It  is  a  very  old  vege- 
table, a  sort  of  Valerian,  which  once  was  cultivated  by 
everybody,  and  now  is  seldom  seen."  "And  why  not 
seen  ?  I  am  sure  we  have  nothing  half  so  good  in 
England."  "Pardon  me,  Madam,  we  have  it  in  Eng- 
land ;  you  may  buy  its  seed  in  every  shop,  and  the 
salad  itself  in  Covent  Garden."  "How  very  strange  ! 
our  gardener  knows  nothing  about  it,  nor  how  to 
manage  it  ;  and  it  is  most  provoking,  for  we  are  all 
lovers  of  salad,  and  in  winter  we  have  nothing  but 
Celery  and  bitter  Endive,  with  Mustard  and  Cress. 
If  we  see  a  Lettuce,  it  is  a  poor  wretched  thing,  too 
tough  to  eat,  and  too  ugly  to  admire."  "  Then,  Madam, 
I  would  order  the  gardener  to  grow  Corn-salad,  as  his 
grandfather  did,  if  his  grandfather  was  a  gardener. 
It  is  as  well  however  that  he  should  have  what  is 
called  Mache  d'ltalie,  which  is  much  better  than 
our  own  Corn-salad,  and  is  what  has  attracted  your 
attentionin  Paris."  "  But  where  can  I  buy  the  Mache 
d'  Italie  1  I  dare  say  our  seedsman  never  heard  of 
it."  "  Perhaps  not,  but  he  may  procure  it  from  Paris 
in  these  railway  days,  without  difficulty,  or  from  his 
London  correspondent,  who  will  obtain  it  for  him." 

"Another  thing,  Mr.  Editor.  Pray  tell  me  why  we 
never  have  Lettuces  in  winter,  like  those  we  have  in 
summer."  "  The  reason,  Madam,  is  that  gardeners 
don't  grow  them."  "Andwhynot?"  "Because  they 
don't  generally  know  how.  The  Dutch  have  them 
in  great  excellence  ;  we  seldom  have.  Perhaps  if  you 
insisted  you  might  succeed." 

"  One  word  more,  Mr.  Editor — I  really  am  very 


Temperature  of  tbe  Air.  | 

1850 

Max. 

Win. 

Mean. 

Jan. , 

38.58 

27.64 

33.11 

Feb... 

50.21 

35.29 

42.60 

March 

1 

53 

38 

45.5 

— 

2 

53 

43 

48.0 

— 

3 

54 

33 

43.5 

— 

4 

44 

20 

32.0 



5 

48 

26 

37.0 



6 

56 

27 

41.5 

— 

7 

56 

31 

435 

— 

8 

47 

38 

42  5 

— 

9 

■50 

27 

38.5 



10 

54 

28 

41  0 



11 

48 

20 

34.0 



12 

51 

21 

36  0 



13 

57 

30 

43.5 



14 

47 

34 

40.5 



15 

47 

18 

325 



16 

48 

23 

35.5 

— 

17 

48 

17 

32.5 

— 

18 

44 

24 

34.0 

Average 

50.27 

27.66 

38,96 

Ground  Temperature, 
at  the  depth  of 


36.35 
41.98 


43 

44 

45 

44 

42i 

42 

42 

43 

43i 

42| 

43 

42 

41* 
42 
43 
41 

391 
384 


42.33 


37.98 
41.71 


43 

431 

44' 

44 

44 

43 

43 

43 

434 

431 

44' 

43i 

43" 

43 

43 

43 

42 

411 


43.18 


The  next  Table  gives  a  Comparison  of  the  average 
Ground  Temperature,  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  of  depth, 
in  March,  1850,  and  previous  years. 


1  foot  deep. 

2  feet  deep. 

Mean  of  March,  1838 

41°.48 
41  .46 

39  .24 
41  .55 
37  .79 
44  .47 

40  .22 

41"  46 

„         ,,        1839 

41    93 

„          .,         1840 

41  .71 

42  .14 

„          „         1844 

„          „         1845 

38  .37 

1846 

45    55 

„          „         1847  

41  .03 

years ... 
days  in 

Mean  of  the  preceding 

41  .16 

41  .74 

Mean  of  the  first  18 
March.  1850    

42  .33 

43  .18 

From  this  we  learn  the  very  unexpected  fact,  that> 
notwithstanding  the  low  range  of  the  thermometer 
in  the  present  month,  the  mercury  having  sunk 
below  26^  on  seven  nights  out  of  18,  and  on  one 
occasion  as  low  as  17°,  yet  the  average  ground  tem- 
perature for  t\ie  first  IS  days  in  March  is  actually 
higher  than  for  the  whole  of  March,  in  any  recent 
year  except  1846,  and  that  it  is  more  than  5'  above 
the  average  of  the  whole  of  March,  1845. 

Hence  we  arrive  at  the  unexpected  information 
that,  notwithstanding  occasional  severe  frosts,  pro- 
bably of  very  short  duration,  and  towards  morning, 
an  unusual  amount  of  warmth  is  accumulating  in 
the  soil,  ready  to  force  vegetation  into  great  activity 
as  soon  as  any  permanent  advance  takes  place  iu 
heat  and  light.  It  is  evident  that  if  Almonds  are 
not  in  flower,  and  Apricots  are  scarcely  opening 
their  bloom  on  the  18th  of  March,  it  is  not  because 
of  any  unusual  deficiency  in  the  temperature  of  tha 
soil,  but  because  the  nights  are  so  cold  as  to  act  as 
a  diurnal  check  upon  the  progress  of  vegetation, 
while  the  days  are  not  warm  enough  or  bright  enough 
to  cause  any  diurnal  counteraction.     In  fact  the  tem- 
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perature  of  the  air  by  day  has  in  no  one  instance 
during  March  exceeded  57°. 

The  inference  that  we  venture  to  draw  from  this 
is,  that  we  have  now  before  us  unusually  cheering 
prospects  of  a  fine,  vigorous,  and  rapid  growth  when- 
ever vegetation  shall  begin,  and  that  crops  of  all 
iinds  will  be  abundant,  unless  some  disaster,  not  to 
be  foreseen  or  arrested,  should  blight  them.  With 
such  an  accumulation  of  heat  as  nearly  43:|°  in  the 
ground  by  the  ISth  of  March,  it  is  improbable  that 
Sie  free  action  of  roots,  upon  which  the  prosperity 
of  cultivators  so  essentially  depends,  should  be 
impeded  by  any  ordinary  event. 

These  tables  moreover  show  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  January  was  33.11°,  or  about 
3^°  below  the  mean  of  the  month  for  23  years.  The 
temperature  of  the  earth  at  one  foot  below  the  sur- 
face was  about  3^°  above  that  of  the  air  ;  and  at  two 
feet  it  was  nearly  5°  warmer  than  the  air. 

In  February  the  air  was  3°  above  the  average  for 
the  month.  The  earth,  although  several  degrees 
■warmer  than  in  the  preceding  month,  averaged  some- 
what lower  than  the  air.  From  the  1st  to  the  18th 
of  March,  inclusive,  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
3^°  below  the  average  of  the  period,  was  upwards 
of  3°  colder  than  the  earth  at  one  foot  below  the 
surface  ;  and  more  than  4°  colder  than  the  earth  at 
two  feet  deep. 

Taking  the  whole  period  since  the  commencement 
of  the  yeai',  the  temperature  of  the  air  has  averaged 
38.22°  ;  that  of  the  earth,  at  one  foot  deep,  exactly 
Z°  warmer  than  the  air  ;  and  about  2f°  warmer  at 
two  feet  deep.  Usually,  as  the  spring  advances  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  and  earth  comes  to  an 
equality ;  in  summer  the  air  is  warmer  than  the 
earth  ;  but  in  autumn,  when  the  sun-heat  has  begun 
to  decline,  an  equality  may  be  again  remarked  ;  and 
in  winter  the  earth  is  somewhat  warmer  than  the  air. 

According  to  tables  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  99-109,  the 
earth  at  the  above  depths  averages  on  the  whole 
year  from  1  to  li°  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  air ; 
and,  generally,  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  the  earth, 
if  accessible  to  air,  preserves  a  temperature  differing 
little  from  that  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
of  the  locality. 

Therefore  we  must  infer  that  plants  have,  gene- 
rally, their  roots  in  a  medium  between  those 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  their  tops  are 
exposed.  Roots  are  not  na,turally  subjected  to  a 
temperature  equal  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day  ; 
nor  to  a  cold  corresponding  with  that  of  the  night ; 
their  natural  temperature  is  doubtless  that  to  which 
they  are  most  generally  exposed  ;  and  this,  it  appears, 
lies  about  midway  between  the  two  extremes.  This, 
then,  is  the  mean  which  should  be  sought  for  the 
roots  of  plants  under  artificial  treatment  ;  and  yet 
how  differently  are  they  often  situated !  JIan_y 
unfortunate  Vines  have  doubtless  their  roots  at  the 
present  moment  in  an  outside  border  far  below  the 
lowest  night  temperature  kept  up  in  the  house ; 
under  such  circumstances,  the  roots  act  very  imper- 
fectly :  and  the  colder  the  border  the  more  nearly 
is  the  Vine  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  cutting,  which 
may  be  made  to  grow  without  roots  till  it  exhausts 
itself  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  if  precautions  are 
not  taken  to  keep  Vine  borders  warm  whilst  hard 
and  early  forcing  is  carried  on.  Vines  do  become 
much  exhausted.  Roots  cannot  be  well  formed  in 
soil  exceedingly  cold  compared  with  the  temperature 
in  which  the  top  is  vegetating.  When  the  latter  is 
early  forced  its  vegetation  is  almost  ready  to  cease 
before  midsummer,  when  the  border  would  naturally 
be  sufficiently  warmed  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
roots  ;  and  such  roots  as  are  then  made  cannot  be 
so  fully  matured  as  not  to  be  liable  to  perish  in 
winter.  When  that  happens  we  hear  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  composition  of  the  borders  ;  whereas, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  their  coldness  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  compared  with  the  heat  inside 
the  housOj  is  their  only  fault. 


ROSES. 

General  Remarks. 
The  generality  of  Rose- growers,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  have  spoiled  their  gardens  by  the  introduction 
of  many  worthless  varieties,  by  the  choice  of  sorts  which 
do  not  uniformly  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and  attempt- 
ing to  have  some  of  these  varieties  in  bloom  all  the 
summer  and  autumn.  With  regard  to  the  worthless 
varieties,  all  we  need  say  is,  that  by  such  name  we  de- 
nounce those  Roses  which  have  no  one  claim  that  give 
them  a  place  by  the  side  of  others  of  the  same  colour, 
and  in  all  respects  better.  For  instance,  if  a  Rose  with 
a  thick  petal,  abundant  bloom,  double  flowers,  and 
always  blooming,  is  in  a  garden,  every  Rose  of  the  same 
coloiH'  that  has  none  of  these  points  become  worthless 
in  the  same  establishment.  All  Roses  that  are  fairly 
beaten  by  others  in  all  respects  are  worthless,  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  garden  among  the  hundreds  we 
have  seen,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  grow  Roses, 
but  what  we  have  observed  many  so  flimsy  that  au 
bpnr's  aun  spoils  them  j  others,  so  far  from  double,  that 


they  look  poor  and  miserable  ;  others,  again,  so  ex- 
cessively rambling,  that  they  cannot  be  kept  commonly 
tidy  for  a  week  together  in  the  growing  time  ;  others 
of  the  most  awkward  and  eccentric  growth  and  habit, 
that  they  defy  all  the  skill  of  the  most  practised  gardener 
to  form  a  handsome  head,  or  to  make  them  look  well  as 
a  bush  or  shrub  ;  some  which  yield  but  few  flowers, 
and  they  soon  over,  yet  in  a  Rosery  of  any  pretension 
as  to  number  of  specimens,  we  are  sure  to  find  all  these, 
and  many  more,  very  remarkable  for  their  bad  quali- 
ties and  the  absence  of  any  redeeming  points.  These 
ought  to  be  removed  at  once,  and  be  for  ever  discarded. 

The  Rose  catalogues  require  weeding,  for  they  make 
young  beginners  anxious  to  grow  many  more  varieties 
thau  are  good  or  even  tolerable,  and  have  already  led 
to  the  evils  which  we  have  stated  to  exist.  The  second 
evil,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  time  of  blooming,  may 
exist  with  a  collection  of  good  Roses,  and  nothing 
more  completely  mars  the  general  effect.  Above  all 
considerations  ttie  Rose  cultivator  should  be  careful 
that  all  the  Roses  that  form  a  particular  feature  should 
bloom  at  once  ;  can  there  be  anything  so  ludicrous 
as  a  row  of  pillars  and  festoons  of  Roses  with 
some  in  flower  and  others  not  ?  The  whole  design 
is  marred  by  such  an  oversight,  because  it  is  not 
right  at  any  time ;  when  the  late  ones  are  come  into 
flower  the  early  oues  have  gone  out,  so  that  the  effect 
is  still  spoiled,  see  them  when  you  will.  Again,  see,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  covered  archway  with  the  majority  of 
Roses  in  flower  and  here  and  there  large  blanks  occa- 
sioned by  Roses  not  yet  in  bloom  or  gone  by  altogether. 
Nothing  goes  further  towards  spoiling  everything. 

The  third  evil  is  universal,  and  runs  through  every 
establishment  we  have  seen — an  attempt  to  prolong  the 
blooming  season  of  Roses  by  having  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  varieties,  so  that  two  kinds  are  always  out 
of  flower.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  pretty  to  come  across 
a  stray  perpetual  or  other  Rose  in  flower  amidst  a  host 
that  have  passed  their  bloom,  but  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  to  come  to  a  walk  where  all  were  in  perfection. 
If  it  be  determined  to  have  all  these  classes  of  Roses, 
let  them  be  placed  in  departments,  tliat  they  shall  at 
least  form  something  like  a  feature.  It  may  be  tolerated 
in  a  nursery  to  plant  the  whole  collection  in  a  con- 
tinuous row,  and  show  off  such  as  happen  to  be  in 
bloom,  but  even  in  a  nursery  it  would  be  far  better  to 
h.ave  the  collections  separate.  It  is  true  persons  order 
from  tliose  they  see  in  flower,  and  perhaps  the  contrast 
between  tliose  which  have  lost  all  their  beauty  and 
the  few  that  are  in  perfection  may  show  off  the  latter  to 
advantage  ;  but  a  gentleman's  garden  ought  never  to 
look  desolate.  There  is  no  excuse  but  the  want  of 
means  for  having  a  garden  untidy  fur  any  length  of 
time ;  but  to  have  it  always  faulty,  because  of  an  in- 
judicious selection  of  plants,  is  too  bad.  We  would 
willingly  persuade  every  Rose  cultivator  to  look  to  his 
garden,  and  if  he  have  the  Roses  all  about  the  place 
among  other  flowers,  to  gather  them  altogether  as  soon 
as  the  season  arrives,  and  form  such  as  are  good  for 
anything  into  a  Rosery  of  some  kind,  even  if  it  be  of 
the  most  simple  description;  and  if  he  value  as  we  do 
the  continuous  bloouiing,  to  make  such  changes  in  his 
stock  as  may  enable  him  to  compass  that  object,  but  at 
all  events  to  so  classify  what  he  has,  that  whatever  por- 
tion of  them  are  seen,  they  may  be  all  in  one  condition, 
and  not  some  in  flower  and  some  out.  Above  all  things 
we  would  recommend  those  who  wish  to  begin  growing 
Roses,  to  plant  them  together,  to  let  no  other  flower 
divide  the  attention,  to  appropriate  some  portion  of 
the  garden  to  those  Roses  which,  like  the  common 
China,  is  never  out  of  bloom  while  it  is  growing.  If, 
in  addition  to  those  which  should  form  the  great  feature, 
he  likes  to  appropriate  other  departments  to  the  mere 
volatile  varieties  that  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to 
morrow,  to  let  them  be  grown  where  they  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  brighter  and  more  constant  tenants  of 
the  Rosery.  If  any  one  who  grows  many  varieties 
would  pay  attention  to  those  which  are  always  blooming, 
and  observe  how  they  continue  to  grow  and  flower  from 
month  to  month,  he  would  not  be  long  in  deciding  the 
fate  of  the  more  fickle  sorts.  Much  might  be  done 
towards  iuaproving  a  Rosery  if  the  old  and  worthless 
kinds  were  budded  with  better  ones,  but  it  is  preferable 
to  bud  on  new  Briars,  which  should  be  procured  in  the 
autumn,  at  the  nurseries,  or  of  the  Iiawkers  who  carry 
them  about,  and  be  planted  in  rows  for  the  convenience 
of  working,  in  the  same  way  that  standard  Roses  are 
planted,  e.Kcept  that  the  application  of  dung  is  unneces- 
sary, and  the  Briars  may  be  planted  as  near  as  18 
inches  ;  or  in  case  room  were  a  great  object,  even  1 
foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  3  feet  from  each 
other.  In  the  season  we  propose  to  give  a  descriptive 
list  of  a  few  of  the  most  unexceptionable  Roses  of  the 
description  we  have  mentioned,  thatis,  Roseswhich  bloom 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  well,  and  continue  growing 
and  flowering  more  or  less  until  the  frost  cuts  them  off, 
and  noticing  some  few  of  the  most  remarkable  in  each 
of  the  distinguished  sections  or  classes.  The  former 
will  be  useful  to  those  who  can  grow  but  few,  and  want 
flowers  all  the  summer  ;  the  latter  will  be  a  guide  to 
those  who  grow  more  extensively,  and  can  give  up  a 
department  for  the  best  of  other  families.  Crilo, 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  p,  105.) 

Genus  I.  Knotted  Roots.  —  It  frequently  occurs 
that  the  roots  of  plants,  instead  of  extending  freely, 
form  into  knots  or  tufts  at  their  extremities,  which  end 
by  being  a  certain  cause  of  death  to  the  individual.  This 
happens  when  they  are  confined  in  too  small  a  space, 


which  prevents  their  development.  The  most  frequent 
examples  are  those  of  plants  left  in  pots  by  gardeners, 
which,  especially  those  endowed  with  great  vigour  of 
vegetation,  readily  become  thus  pot-bound,  as  it  ia 
termed.  It  also  happens  sometimes  to  trees,  when  their 
roots  meet  in  the  ground  with  obstacles  to  their  due 
extension.  The  evil  may  be  prevented  by  proportioning 
the  pots  to  the  plants.  For  its  cure,  it  suffices  to  prune 
off  the  knotted  tufts  and  remove  the  plant  to  a  propes 
recipient.  I  have  often  restored  diseased  plants  by 
this  operation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  lost  manj 
a  one  from  neglecting  it. 

Genos  II.  Flatness  of  Form Academical  Trans- 
actions, especially  German  ones,  memoirs  of  literary 
societies,  and  scientific  journals,  are  full  of  instances  of 
what  are  usually  called  whims  or  monsters  of  the 
vegetable  race  ;  but  which  are  no  other  than  stems, 
branches,  petioles,  or  peduncles,  which,  instead  of  re- 
taining their  natural  cylindrical  form,  become  flattened 
and  more  or  less  cracked.  Sometimes  they  exhibit  the 
most  singular  forms,  as  where  the  dilatation  is  extreme, 
the  edges  very  thin  and  curved  inwards,  like  tha 
volutes  in  architecture.  We  observe  it  especially  in  the 
Elm,  in  its  lowest  branches  near  the  ground,  or  in  the 
hedges,  particularly  when  grown  in  rocky  ground. 
Herbaceous  plants  also  afFs-rd  frequent  instances.  I 
know  that  the  general  opinion  attributes  this  phe- 
nomenon to  a  defect  in  the  germ.  But  having  im- 
partially studied  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
and  examined  numerous  instances  myself,  I  believe 
that  it  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  causes  purely  ex- 
ternal. Mcerhingims  asserts  that  he  never  saw  moro 
flattened  stems  than  in  gardens,  and  on  succulent 
delicate  herbaceous  plants  endowed  with  a  vigorous 
vegetative  force,  which  in  issuing  from  the  ground,  and' 
in  their  first  development,  had  encountered  stones  oi? 
bits  of  wood  qucs  tenello  surculo  illerum  inlerslilia 
per/oranti  hanae  figuram  conciliabant.  Asparagus 
and  other  plants  of  a  similar  mode  of  growth  are  liable 
to  these  flattened  stalks.  When  two  stems  growing 
close  together  meet  with  some  obstacle,  they  will  com- 
bine into  a  number  of  singular  forms  without  any  pre- 
disposition in  the  germ.  So  roots  of  trees,  growing 
against  walls  or  other  obstacles,  will  become  flattened 
or  combined  into  a  variety  of  forms,  and  roots  which 
have  penetrated  into  pipes  afford  another  example.  But 
as  these  deformiiies  are  of  little  interest  to  the  culti^ 
vator,  it  is  needless  to  dweU  further  upon  them. 

Genus  III.  Strangulation.  —  I  here  enumerate  a 
genus  of  disease,  of  which  one  species  has  been  classed 
by  other  authors  among  infirmities  derived  from  weak- 
ness, and  the  other  under  Necrosis.  I  call  strangulation 
the  disease  under  which  a  plant  is  impeded  in  its  frea 
growth  by  some  external  purely  mechanical  cause, 
whether  it  be  by  some  other  plant  attacking  its  roots 
underground,  and  causing  it  to  perish,  or  twining  round 
and  enveloping  it  above  ground,  or  other  analogous 
modes. 

First  species.  Strang  iilation  op  Roots. — There  are 
many  plants  that  are  thus  injurious  to  others;  some 
which  are  called  parasitical,  by  feeding  on  the  sap  it- 
self of  other  plants  ;  others  attack  the  roots  so  as  to 
prevent  their  growing.  Thus  the  Lycoperdon  and  the 
Orobanchc,  growing  about  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
strangle  them  till  they  die,  as  was  the  case  in  the  year 
1806  with  a  large  number  of  Hemp  fields  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bologna.  We  know  also  that  Saffron  is  hable 
to  a  disease  called  Faussct,  in  which  a  tumour,  like  a 
little  Radish,  grows  upon  the  bulb  of  the  Crocus,  sucks 
up  its  sap,  and  causes  it  to  perish.  Sometimes  the 
destruction  of  these  bulbs  is  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  colour,  the  greater  part  of  their  bulb  being  converted 
into  a  black  earthy  substance.  But  often  also  they  are 
merelydried  up  and  reduced inbulk.  Thesame  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  roots  of  Beans  and  Hemp  infested  with 
the  Orobanche.  Duhamel's  observations  show  that  the 
Lycoperdon  which  attacks  the  Crocus  kills  other  bulbs 
also,  such  as  Lilies  and  Tulips.  I  have  shown  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  obviating  this  evil  in  a  memoir  on  the 
parasites  which  injure  Hemp.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
only  remedy  is  the  burning  the  soil,  which  will  destroy 
the  germiuating  power  of  the  seeds,  and  thus  efiectually 
clear  the  field  of  them. 

The  roots  of  corn  are  often  prevented  from  growins; 
by  being  too  closely  pressed  by  the  earth,  especially  in 
clayey  soils  whose  molecules  adhere  so  closely.  When 
the  heavy  rains  of  eprmg  are  followed  by  long  droughts 
or  parching  winds,  the  soil  in  drying  strangles  the  roots. 
Hence  the  excellent  rules  for  treating  such  stiS'  soils 
with  admixtures  which  shall  prevent  the  too  close  ad- 
herence of  their  particles. 

Second  species.  Strangulation  of  the  Stem. — The 
Cuscuta  or  Dodder,  germiuatiag  in  the  ground,  extends 
over  the  stems  of  plants  in  a  sort  of  network,  which  im- 
pedes their  growth.  Flax,  Clover,  and  Lucerne  are 
three  plants  upon  which  it  commits  great  havoc  with  us. 
Fields  not  well  levelled  and  rather  moist  appear  to  be 
most  subject  to  it.  If  it  appeal's  in  one  corner  only  the 
surface  soil  of  the  affected  part  of  the  field  must  be  im- 
mediately dug  up  and  burned,  as  the  only  means  of 
arresting  the  rapid  progress  of  the  evil.  If  it  shows- 
itself  at  once  in  many  parts  of  the  field  there  is  no- 
remedy  but  destroying  the  whole  crop  and  cultivating 
something  else  for  a  few  years  ;  otherwise  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  seeds  will  not  be  entirely  extirpated. 
Sometimes  spiders  and  insects  will  injure  leaves  and 
delicate  parts  of  plants  by  spreading  their  webs  over 
them.  The  injury  done  to  trees  by  Misletoe,  Ivy,  &c., 
which  either  attach  themselves  or  cling  round  them,  is 
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well  'known,  and  proves  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  these 
parasites  in  the  early  stage  of  their  growth. 

In  fields  some  plants  will,  if  not  quite,  choke  each 
other,  at  any  rate  impede  much  each  other's  growth, 
if  genera  or  species  that  do  not  suit  each  other  are 
planted  together.  Thus  plants  of  vigorous  and  rapid 
growth,  if  intermingled  with  others  of  slow  develop- 
ment, will  more  and  more  injure  the  latter  as  their  roots 
extend,  rob  all  nutriment  from  them,  and  finally  choke 
them.  This  shows  how  important  it  is  for  those  who 
delight  in  uniting  a  great  variety  of  crops  in  one  field 
to  attend  to  this  mutual  interference  of  the  differeut 
plants,  and  also  how  essential  it  is  to  keep  all  crops  free 
^I'om  weeds. 

M.  CHEVRKUL'S  SCHEMES  OF  FLOWERS 
FOR  OCTOBER. 

In  the  month  of  October  Chrysanthemums  are  in  per- 
fection, and  beautiful  arrangements  can  be  made  with 
the  white,  red,  rose,  orange,  and  yellow  varieties,  with 
which  too  can  be  associated  with  considerable  advan- 
tage the  great  blue-flowered  Aster  ;  these  arrangements 
are  the  more  easy  to  realise,  as  Chrysanthemums  can  be 
fully  developed  in  pots. 

The  following  arrangements  will  be  found  to  be  of 
considerable  beauty  ;  the  colours  to  which  the  name  of 
no  flower  is  attached,  refer  to  Chrysanthemums. 

A.  Chrysanthemums  in  lines 1.  White,  red,  white, 

rose,  yellow,  large  blue-flowered  Aster,  orange  or  ma- 
hogany coloured  Chrysanthemum  ;  then  repeat  in  the 
same  order.  2.  White,  red,  yellow,  large  blue-flowered 
Aster,  orange  Chrysanthemum  ;  then  repeat. 

For  linear  arrangements,  with  a  symmetrical  centre, 
the  following  are  recommended.  1.  Red,  yellow,  white, 
orange,  large  blue-flowered  Aster,  orange,  white,  yel- 
low, orange.  The  same  arrangement  may  also  begin 
and  end  with  a  white  Chrysanthemum.  2.  White, 
©range,  large  blue.flowered  Aster,  yellow,  white,  yellow, 
large  blue-flowered  Aster,  orange,' white.  And  Chry- 
santhemums may  be  added  to  the  beginning  and  end  of 
fhe  last  arrangement,  if  there  is  room. 

B.  Groups  of  sevtn  Chrysanthemums. 

1.  2.  3. 
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C.  The  annexed  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  have  a 
good  effect. 

a  T  R»  T  Ro  Y  R 

TV  B  W  ^  B  W 

& 

T  T 

Ko  B]  B  Ro 

r 

R        w        R 

In  the  above  diagram  the  colours  are  marked  by  their 
ffespective  initial  letters,  R  standing  for  red  and  Ro  for 
jTOse. 

Concluding  Remarks. — The  plants  composing  each 
assortment  above  described,  observed  for  several  years 
in  the  environs  of  Paris  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground, 
have  usually  flowered  at  the  same  time  ;  but  in  some 
years  this  may  not  always  be  the  case,  and  then  the 
advantage  of  the  contrast  of  their  colours  is  no  longer 
obtained  ;  this  however  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
principles  on  which  the  arrangements  are  made  ;  and, 
indeed,  even  if  the  plants  do  not  all  flower  at  the 
same  time,  the  arrangements  above  pointed  out  will 
he  preferable  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  planting, 
inasmuch  as  the  plant  which  does  not  flower  at  the 
Sijne  time  as  its  neighbour  will  present,  by  its  symme- 
trical position,  something  more  agreeable  to  tlfe  eye  than 
if  there  were  no  symmetry  between  the  plants  in  and 
those  out  of  flower. 
_  If,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  climate  or  other 
circnmstanees,  those  plants  which  are  above  stated  as 
ieing  in  flower  at  the  same  time,  are  not  so  as  a  general 
rule,  the  one  offering  the  exception  must  be  replaced  by 
something  else  of  the  same  colour  and  of  the  same 
general  appearance  as  itself. 

The  arrangements  of  plants  recommended  for  the 
«arly  months  of  the  year  are  more  likely  to  differ  in  the 
times  of  their  flowering  than  the  others,  in  consequence 
at  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  winter  ;  and  it  must 
Jiot  be  forgotten  that  many  plants  stated  to  flower  in 
one  month  often  continue  in  flower  in  the  succeeding 
jnonths. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Pear  Moths. — I  did  not  intend  to  trouble  you  again 
on  this  subject,  thinking  that  the  facts  previously  stated 
by  me  were  suSicient  to  clear  np  any  doubts  which 
might  be  fairly  entertained  as  to  the  habits  of  Tortrix 
^ngustiorana.  But  as  certain  members  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  are  reported  in  your  last  week's  Paper, 
to  have  still  expressed  doubts  as  to  its  "  ravages," 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state  a  few  additional 
particulars.  Notwithstanding  I  have  three  years' 
experience,  it  is  still  insisted  upon  that  the  larva  of 
Ahis  moth  occupies  the  calyx  of  the  Pear  merely  by 
Accident.    Now  if  refeated  accidents  of  this  kind  are 


not  to  be  cousidered  habits,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  some 
member  of  the  Society  will  inform  me  how  many  years' 
probation  does  constitute  a  habit.  Mr.  Doubleday  also 
thinks  the  larvse  must  spin  a  leaf  to  the  fruit ;  such  is 
not  the  case,  although  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  injury 
done  to  Pears  and  Apples  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  under  cover  of  the  leaf.  Mr. 
Doubleday  also  states  that  he  has  never  observed 
these  larva)  on  the  Pear  tree  in  his  garden,  yet 
finds  it  abundant  on  Privet  and  Laurel  trees. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  found  hundreds  of  them  (as 
near  as  I  can  judge  in  the  larva  state),  on  my  staudard 
and  wall  Pear  trees ;  yet  after  carefully  searching  an 
extensive  Laurel  belt  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I 
cannot  find  one ;  and  only  one  on  the  Apricot, 
which  Mr.  Westwood  considers  their  legitimate  pro- 
vision. It  appears,  therefore,  that  these  caterpillars 
have  different  tastes  in  different  places.  I  have,  how- 
ever, found  similar  larvse  on  two  other  shrubs,  and 
placed  them  upon  Pears,  in  the  crevices  of  which  they 
spin,  and  feed  on  the  rind.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
they  are  not  very  particular,  which  1  never  asserted 
they  were.  I  am  fully  aware  that  insects  will  live  a 
long  time  without  food,  but  in  all  the  trials  which  I 
have  made,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  I  have  not  myself 
been  able  to  induce  a  young  larva  to  pass  through  his 
several  stages,  and  become  a  perfect  imago  without  feed- 
ing him  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  many  of  these  larvoe  feed 
during  the  winter  months  on  the  young  bark  of  the 
Pear  trees.  Still  the  iujury  doue  to  the  full  grown 
Pears  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  loss  sustained  in 
the  spring  by  the  larvte  of  this  or  some  other  Tortrix, 
which  feed  on  the  young  fruit  as  soon  as  they  are 
formed,  and  sometimes  destroy  the  entire  crop.  I  can- 
not say  whether  this  is  the  same  species  or  not,  as  I 
have  not  bred  them  ;  but  it  has  been  my  practice  for 
some  years  to  have  my  trees  examined,  so  that  these 
destructive  creatures  may  be  destroyed.  I  much  re- 
gret that  any  gentleman  who  professedly  delights  in 
tracing  the  natural  history  even  of  an  insect,  should 
boldly  put  forth  an  opinion  that  his  own  failure  in  ob- 
serving certain  phenomena  is  sufficient  to  justify  him 
in  believing  that  no  one  else  can  be  more  successful  ; 
for  if  every  man  has  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  we 
shall  recede  instead  of  advancing.  While  I  have  the 
pen  in  hand,  I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Doubleday  that  he  is 
most  decidedly  in  error,  in  stating  that  the  titmouse 
does  not  feed  on  buds,  as  it  is  well  known  to  every  gar- 
dener that  no  bird  destroys  more.  F.  J.  Graham, 
Cranford. 

What  kind  of  Piping  answers  best  for  the  conveyance 

of  Water  $ I  want  to  lead  some  water  from  a  pond  to 

a  tank  about  120  yards  distant.  There  is  a  good  fall. 
Have  any  of  your  readers  any  experience  of  gutta- 
percha piping  for  this  purpose  ?  and  can  they  say  which 
is  the  cheapest,  gutta  percha  or  iron  ?  and  what  is  the 
smallest  size  which,  for  the  distance  (assuming  sufficient 
fall),  may  be  used  ?  and  how  deep,  so  as  to  avoid  frost  1 
Is  it  necessary  to  bury  the  tubes  I  Dodman. 

Rough  Plate  Glass. — In  reply  to  your  observation 
that  "  it  is  entirely  false  that  there  is  only  one  sub- 
stance and  quality  of  rough  plate,"  we  beg  to  observe  that 
there  is  but  "  one  substance  and  quality  of  patent  rough 
plate  "  manufactured  by  Messrs,  Hartley  for  horticul- 
tural purposes,  and  that  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  about  26  oz.  to  the  foot  Patent  rough  plate  is 
made  of  various  substances,  from  ^,  J^,  \,  3,  ^,  J,  J,  and 
1  inch  in  thickness,  but  the  J  is  what  is  intended  for 
conservatories.  The  rough  plate  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Hartley  and  sold  by  us  is  quite  a  separate  and 
distinct  article  in  quality  and  in  its  character  from 
rough  plate  made  by  other  manufacturers.  James 
Phillips  and  Co.,  Bishopsgate-streel, 

Spotting  of  the  Leaves  in  Forced  Strawberries. — 
Within  the  last  week  the  leaves  of  my  Strawberries 
have  become  so  much  marked  with  black  spots  as  to 
resemble  the  foliage  that  has  been  on  the  plants  all 
winter.  Peradventure  this  may  meet  the  eyes  of  some 
in  similar  circumstances,  so  that,  by  comparing  notes, 
we  may  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this 
evil.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  during  the  mild  weather 
in  February,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  they 
should  have  been  allowed  a  little  air,  night  and  day,  which 
would  have  given  the  young  leaves  sufficient  strength  to 
have  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  effects  of  thelatevery 
cold  winds,  to  which  they  were  in  a  great  measure  exposed 
on  giving  air — being  placed  on  a  shelf  along  the  back 
of  a  late  Vinery.  1  do  not  think  that  we  have  erred  in 
keeping  them  too  warm,  as  (although  they  have  been 
showing  bloom  a  fortnight)  the  glass  has  scarcely  ever 
stood  above  50°  at  night,  averaging  about  45°  in  the 
morning  :  I  mean,  that  this  would  not  have  been  too 
much  with  a  circulating  atmosphere  ;  hut  experience 
teaches  me  that  the  temperature  in  which  the  majority 
of  plants  respectively  rejoice,  would,  without  veutila- 
tion,  be  posiiively  injurious.  For  my  own  part,  I 
feel  very  much  inclined  to  attribute  the  rottenness 
of  the  roots  complained  of  by  a  "  Constant  Reader,"  to 
his  plunging  the  pots,  without  any  means  of  throwing 
off  the  rain.  I  prefer  laying  the  pots  on  their  sides  ; 
but  perhaps  the  system  of  keeping  them  in  a  cold  frame 
is  better  than  either.  I  find  that  the  soil  in  the  best 
drained  pots  is  by  far  too  wet  after  heavy  rains.  But 
after  all  there  may  be  other  causes  tuan  this.  It  is 
singular  that  the  plants  do  not  show  symptoms  of  a 
falling  off.  I  hope  a  "  Constant  Reader "  will  let  your 
readers  know  how  they  ripen  their  crop.  Ventilator, 
Match  20. 

Garden  Walks. — Good  drainage,  imperviousness  to 
worms,  and  a  binding  surface,  are  the  principal  requi- 


sites in  a  good  walk.  The  last  must  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  gravel,  the  two  first  are  secured  by  the 
use  of  gas  tar  concrete,  at  a  nominal  expense.  To  renew 
an  old  walk,  reduce  it  an  inch  below  the  adjacent  soil ; 
or  to  make  a  new  walk,  level  the  earth  to  that  height, 
sloping  only  so  much  as  will  allow  water  to  trickle  to 
one  or  both  sides ;  then  lay  on  1  inch  of  concrete,  and 
roll  till  quite  hard  and  close  ;  cover  with  a  good  coat  of 
binding  gravel.  The  concrete  surface  underneath  the 
gravel  serves  as  a  drain  to  carry  the  water  to  the  loose 
earth  at  the  sides,  into  which  it  sinks  ;  whilst  no  worm 
can  pierce  or  will  touch  the  gas  tar.  As  the  gi-eater 
portion  of  the  rain  strains  through  the  surface,  till  it 
meets  the  concrete,  there  is  the  advantage  that  channels 
are  not  made  in  the  gravel.  Again,  the  concrete 
presents  a  hard  surface,  between  which  and  the  roller 
the  gravel  is  pressed  into  a  round  mass  after  frost  or 
snow.  The  objection  made  to  gravel  walks  over  gas 
tar,  that  black  patches  are  produced,  does  not  apply  to 
this  plan.  The  mode  in  which  the  concrete  is  made 
and  applied  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  appearing  at 
the  surface,  unless,  indeed,  the  upper  coat  of  gravel  is 
stinted  of  its  due  thickness.  For  the  mode  of  making 
the  gas  tar  concrete,  see  Gardenen'  Chronicle,  p.  637, 
184y.  J.  p.  B. 

Way  in  which  Toads  shed  their  Skins. — I  have  a 
small  house  under  my  care  for  growing  Cucumbers. 
There  is  a  bed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  soil  is  about 
3  feet  high  from  the  ground  (i.  e.,  to  the  top  of  the  bills 
where  the  plants  are  in).  A  person  therefore  standing 
in  the  house  can  examine  an  object  placed  on  the  hill 
with  ease.  Last  Saturday,  about  7  o'clock  a.m., 
I  uncovered  the  house,  and  went  in  to  see 
that  all  was  right,  when  to  my  surprise  I  saw  my 
pet  companion,  a  fine  toad,  apparently  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  It  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the 
ridge  or  hill  of  soil  ;  its  mouth  or  rather  under  jaw 
opening  every  few  seconds  (the  top  jaw  did  not  move), 
the  eyes  shut,  and  the  body  violently  convulsed  each 
time  the  jaw  opened,  and  with  each  convulsion  of  the 
body  the  right  fore  foot  was  raised  to  the  head.  I 
placed  myself  in  front  of  it,  and  perceived  that  it  was 
drawing  something  into  its  mouth  each  time  the  jaw 
moved  ;  at  that  instant  the  right  eye  opened,  it  then  in- 
flated the  body  on  the  left  side,  and  drew  in  the  right, 
placing  at  the  same  time  the  left  fore  foot  on  the  head 
behind  the  eye  and  drawing  it  down  to  the  mouth  ;  it 
then  appeared  to  hold  its  foot  in  the  mouth  for 
about  a  second,  when  it  drew  it  out,  and  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  three  points  of  skin  that  came 
off  its  toes  outside  its  lips  till  the  next  opening  of 
the  jaw,  when  they  were  drawn  into  the  mouth.  When 
it  drew  its  foot  over  its  left  eye  (which  before  was  shut), 
it  broke  out  as  bright  as  ever.  Some  folds  of  the  skin 
adhered  to  the  left  leg,  but  by  two  or  three  motions  of 
the  jaw  they  were  gone,  and  iu  about  a  minute  the  skin 
was  drawn  off  the  lips — the  toad  had  eaten  its  own  skin, 
and  there  it  stood  with  its  new  covering  as  bright  as  if 
it  had  been  fresh  varnished.  I  endeavoured  to  touch 
it,  to  feel  if  it  was  clammy,  but  the  creature  gave  a 
vigorous  jump,  and  the  soil  adhered  to  its  legs.  I 
looked  at  it  in  an  hour  afterwards  ;  it  had  then  begun 
to  resume  its  dingy  brown  colour.  The  time  it  took 
to  get  off  its  head  dress  was  only  a  few  miuutes.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  each  time  its  jaw  opened  it  drew 
the  skin  forward,  while  it  distended  the  body  on  the 
side  to  be  uncovered.   W.  Turner. 

Hybridising  the  Polyanthus. — I  shall  be  glad  if  the 
following  statement  has  the  effect  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  further  development  of  the  capabilities  of  this 
favourite.  In  the  autumn  of  1846,  I  obtained  a  plant 
of  "  Buchanan's  seedling,"  which  at  that  time  was  the 
deepest  yellow,  and  crossed  it  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing new  colour  and  larger  size,  it  beicg  a  large 
sized,  five-petalled,  pin-eyed  flower  and  coarse  in  habit. 
It  was  kept  by  itself  in  a  5-inch  pot,  in  which  it 
flowered  and  seeded  in  the  sprmg  of  1847.  I  had 
crossed  most  but  not  all  of  the  pips  with  other  border 
(not  florists')  varieties,  one  of  which  was  a  white  hose 
in  hose.  The  plant  bearing  the  seed  being  pin-eyed  I 
did  not  attempt  to  cut  away  the  anthers,  as  should 
always  be  done,  and  which  I  now  do  by  splitting 
the  tube  before  the  flower  has  expanded  or 
the  pollen  is  scattered,  and  removing  the  stamen 
with  a  pair  of  fine  pointed  scissors.  The  seed  obtained 
was  sown  in  pots  ;  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe  the  young 
seedlmgs  were  pricked  out  into  larger  pots  that  autumn 
and  transplanted,  and  flowered  the  succeeding  spring 
(184S).  Their  characteristics  were,  that  in  robustness 
of  growth  and  enlargement  of  flower,  they  strongly 
partook  of  the  female  parent ;  but  in  shape,  colour, 
and  markings,  they  bore  the  impress  of  the  male,  and 
this  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  that  the  fathers  and 
their  progenies  (the  mother-plant  being  the  same  to  all) 
could  be  easly  recognised  ;  many  were  thrum-eyed,  and 
several  were  even  hose  in  hose  like  the  fecundatingflower, 
yet  partaking  of  the  larger  size  and  yellow  colour  in 
different  proportions  of  the  seed-bearing  plant.  I 
fertilised  one  of  these  seedlings  of  a  mahogany  colour, 
yellow  centre,  and  a  little  yellow  on  the  outer  edge, 
but  not  laced  down  the  middle  of  each  petal,  with 
pollen  from  a  shrivelled  flower  which  by  accident 
fell  in  the  way,  and  it  has  produced  a  seedling  flower 
precisely  like  the  corolla  of  the  male,  with  a  broad 
outer  yellow  edge,  differing  only  in  being  increased  in 
size  and  deeper  and  brighter  in  the  yellow.  I  would 
suggest  three  objects  to  be  worked  out  year  after  year, 
always  selecting  the  seedlings  and  even  single  flowers 
to  cross  or  take  pollen  from  which  may  evince  a  dispo- 
sition to  sport  in  the  direction  of  the  properties  tending 
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towards  each  aim.  1st,  Doubling  the  Polyanthus.  This 
I  feel  confident  may  be  done  ;  2d,  Working  the  perfect 
florist  flower  into  the  larger,  althougli  coarser,  and  dif- 
ferently coloured  classes  ;  and  3d,  Opening  up  a  higher 
standard  of  perfection.  The  latter  would  consist  in 
adapting  the  properties  of  the  Auricula,  as  far  as  could 
be  done,  to  the  Polyanthus.  The  desiderata  would  be 
• — foliage  not  too  cnarse  ;  footstalk  strong,  and  well  up 
above  the  leaves  ;  flowers  to  expand  without  overlaying 
each  other ;  the  single  pips  to  be  large,  faultlessly 
round,  flat  (perhaos  six-petalled),  or  rather  the  edge 
bending  down  and  giving  the  corolla 
vexity  ;  outer  edge  smooth  and  well  finished,  with 
a  clear  distinct  border,  of  a  uniform  width,  of  the  same 
shade,  density,  and  brightness  as  the  centre,  or  of  a 
pure  white  with  a  dirk  yellow  clear  centre,  but  not 
passing  at  all  down  the  middle  of  each  division,  or  at 
all  towards  the  centre,  rendering  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pip  as  nearly  circular  as  possible  ;  the  eye  to  be  quite 
round,  with  a  well  defined  rim,  well  filled  with  thrums 
or  anthers.  The  centre  of  a  clean  bright  colour,  of  a 
uniform  width  round  the  tube,  clear  and  sharp  at  its 
junction  with  the  ground  colour,  and  all  free  from  specks 
or  blemishes,  but  pure  and  entire.  The  whole  to  form 
a,  compact  globular  head,  each  flower  of  equal  size,  and 
similar  in  properties.    Wissinffham. 

Pond  Ulud. — I  have  cleaned  out  a  great  many  ponds, 
and  applied  the  mud  as  a  top  dressing  for  land.  It  is 
of  very  little  value.  I  have  mixed  it  with  lime,  saw- 
dust, &c,,  but  I  consider  it  does  not  pay  the  expense. 
I  am  now  engaged  in  clearing  out  a  large  pond  on  the 
following  system  :  the  mud  is  wheeled  out  to  the  side  of 
the  pond,  where  it  will  lie  one  year.  It  then  becomes 
mellow  and  workable,  when  a  crop  of  Potatoes  and 
Beans  will  be  taken  off  it,  some  little  dung  being  put 
in  along  with  the  crop.  A  field  near  will  then  be  top 
dressed  with  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  will  be  planted. 
iV,  B.,  Liverpool. 

Growing  Pine-apples  on,  Hamilton's  Plan,  and  in  less 
Sottom-heat  than  usual. — Some  time  back  I  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  bottom-heat  usually  applied  to  this 
fruit  was  extreme,  and  I  likewise  stated  that  this 
opinion  was  founded  upon  my  own  practice,  having  cul- 
tivated the  Pine  successfully  with  a  bottom-heat  not  ex- 
ceeding the  average  temperature  of  the  house  they 
grow  in.  Now.  after  another  year's  experience,  these 
views  are  unchanged.  I  will,  therefore,  state  what  I 
have  done,  and  at  the  same  time  notice  one  or  two  of 
the  arguments  used  against  the  Hamiltonian  system. 
The  variety  which  I  most  approve  of  is  the  true  Black 
Jamaica,  which  swells  its  fruit  better  tlian  any  other  in 
■winter  ;  it  likewise  retaius  its  flavour  and  eating  pro- 
perties, after  being  cut,  longer  than  any  common  variety, 
and  it  does  not  send  forth  such  a  quantity  of  suckers  as 


here  in  summer  ranges  high,  and  in  winter  rather  low, 
and  this,  with  an  abundance  of  moisture  at  all  times,  is 
a  point  on  which  success  hangs.  The  top-dressing  of 
the  bed  every  spring  is  also  an  operation  of  the  greatest 
importance.  My  manner  of  doing  this  is  to  tie  up  the 
leaves  of  each  plant  with  broad  bast,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  be  removed  to  the  potting  bench,  then  to  re- 
move all  the  soil  possible,  taking  care  not  to  materially 
injure  the  roots,  filling  up  again  to  the  requisite 
height  with  fresh  light  rich  earth,  not  chopped  too 
fine  ;  the  object  being  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
slight  con-  readily  away,  and  to  admit  abundance  of  air  to 
the  roots.  The  apnlication  of  liquid  manure 
has  a  very  beneficial  effect  during  the  summer 
months.  I  have  no  particular  time  or  manner  of 
applying  it — say  once  a  week  if  the  weather  is  hot  and 
drying,  or  once  in  two  or  three  weeks  if  the  contrary. 
Sometimes  we  use  guano,  or  guano  and  soot,  purified 
with  lime,  the  drainings  of  the  dunghill  ;  "  all's  fish  that 
comes  in  the  net,"  and  I  have  found  a  change  from  one 
to  another  of  advantage.  I  never  use  shading,  indeed 
the  greatest  diflScuUy  we  have  to  contend  with  is 
a  want  of  light  and  air,  and  every  means  by  which  these 
can  be  increased  should  be  taken  advantage  of.  By 
attention  to  these  simple  directions  I  have  proved  that 
the  Pine-apple  can  be  grown  successfully  without  a 
bottom  heat  of  85"  in  winter  or  95°  in  summer,  and, 
simple  though  they  appear,  they  bring  the  cultivation 
of  this  fruit  within  the  profitable  reach  of  every  owner 
of  a  hothouse.  All  I  contend  for  is  a  bottom  heat 
equal  to  the  average  temperature  of  the  house,  and  the 
stool  system  of  propagation.  Let  there  be  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  underneath  the  bed  ;  let  the  air  be  as 
sweet  there  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  house,  which  is 
really  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  plants  :  place  the 
pipes  under  the  bed,  or  along  the  pathway  on  each  side 
of  it,  it  matters  not,  and  if  the  circulation  is  good  the 
heat  will  equalise  itself.  One  objection  brought  against 
this  system  is,  that  that  richness  of  flavour  so  much  to 
be  desired  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  growing  atmosphere. 
This  is  an  objection  worthy  of  every  consideration,  and 
to  a  person  who  has  not  proved  the  disposition  of  the 
Pine-apple  to  accommodate  itself  to  different  circum- 
stances, it  seems  a  most  serious  one.  All  experience  is 
in  favour  of  a  dry  season  for  the  ripening  of  almost  all 
fruits,  and  we  well  know  that  Grapes  or  other  soft  pulpy 
fruits  become  insipid  and  watery,  unless  ripened  in  an 
atmosphere  nearly  approaching  dryness  ;  but  there  is  a 
vast  difference  betwixt  showera  of  water  overhead,  and 
that  dew-like  moisture  accumulated  during  the  night,  to 
be  again  dispersed  the  following  morning.  Withdraw  this 
moisture,andallowthePine-appIe  tobe  ripened  in  a  parehe  1 
atmosphere,  and  instead  of  having  fruit  full  of  juicy 
richness,  you  will  have  a  dry  hard  substance  not  fit  to 


Queens  do  after  being  turned  out.  Next  in  value  is  the  <  be  -  compared  with  the  other.  There  are  cultivators 
Cayenne.  I  have  only  cut  one  fruit  of  this  variety,  but  who  recommend  showers  of  diluted  manure- water,  over- 
it  has  proved  most  promising  ;  its  weight  was  about  i  head,  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  changes   colour,  arguing 


4  lbs.  2  oz.,  and  the  report  of  its  flavour  by  a  competent 
judge  was  that  it  was  equal  to  the  Jamaica.  Grown 
in  a  bed  of  earth,  its  habit  is  low  and  "stocky,"  with 
a  nicely  proportioned  crown.  I  have  long  discontinued 
Providences,  on  account  of  their  coarseness  and  want  of 
flavour.  An  Enville  or  two  may  be  grown  for  exhibi- 
tion, but  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  gentleman's  table. 
Queens  find  favour  with  the  best  cultivators,  but  their 
great  disposition  to  multiply  when  planted  out,  together 
with  their  other  properties  not  being  equal  to  those  of 
the  Jamaica,  have  militated  against  their  usefulness 
with  me.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  six  or  more 
suckers  spring  from  a  single  plant  ;  to  allow  these  to 
remain  would  be  injudicious,  and  to  be  continually 
■wounding  the  stem  of  the  plant  by  their  removal  cannot 
be  less  so.  I  have  never  found  any  such  difficulty  with 
the  Black  Jamaica  ;  it  invariably  produces  a  successional 
Sucker,  at  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  show.  A  strong 
off-set  then  springs  from  the  roots  of  the  old  plant,  or  a 
good  sucker  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  showing 
clearly  that  this  is  their  natural  method  of  propagation. 
One  plant  of  the  Black  Jamaica  ripened  a  fruit  with  me 
in  September  1847,  whose  weight  was  4  lbs.  8  oz.  ;  in 
August  1848,  another  fruit  5  lbs.  10  oz.  ;  in  July  1849, 
two  fruit  weighing  respectively  4  lbs.  2  oz.  and 
4  lbs.  5  oz.,»  and  the  plant  still  looks  strong  and  healthy. 
In  this  point  the  Hamiltonian  system  has  an  advantage 
over  the  Meudon,  or  transplanting  plan.  As  soon  as 
the  old  plant  approaches  maturity,  its  successor  makes 
a  natural  effort  to  supplant  it,  and  by  the  time  the 
fruit  is  cut,  the  young  plant  is  in  full  vigour,  but  even 
then  I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  cut  down  the  old 
stem  too  hurriedly  ;  in  some  cases  I  have  found  this  pro- 
ceeding bring  the  young  plant  to  a  stand-still.  I  have 
found  the  greatest  advantage  in  tying  the  old 
leaves  together,  in  order  to  let  as  much  light 
and  air  as  possible  surround  the  sucker,  when  it  has 
gained  strength  sufficient  to  support  itself,  and 
the  old  leaves  begin  to  show  that  they  will  soon  be  of  no 
further  use,  I  then  remove  them,  making  as  clean  and 
close  a  cut  as  I  can.  The  heat  I  employ  varies  from 
55°  to  75°  in  winter,  and  in  the  growing  months  from 
75°  to  95°,  the  extremes  being  50°  and  100°,  with 
moisture  in  proportion.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that 
our  average  bottom  heat  is  65"  in  winter,  and  85° 
during  the  growing  months,  and  I  know  that  this  heat 
is  sufficient  for  the  roots  of  the  Pine-apple.  I  might 
give  instances  where  I  have  seen  this  fruit  wintered 
without  injury,  in  a  night  temperature  of  45°,  but  such 
a  course  of  argument  is  unnecessary.   The  temperature 

•  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  ;  for.  witn  tUe  exi^eption  of  ttie 
two  fruit  m  1849,  the  next  plant  to  it  has  done  the  same  thing, 
-  allowmg  a  few  ounces  more  or  less  ia  different  years. 


that  by  so  doing  they  add  to  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  I 
very  much  doubt  the  utility  of  such  an  operation,  and  I 
could  not  expect  fruit  of  high  flavour  after  such  treat- 
ment, but  I  apply  it  to  the  roots  and  lower  part  of  the 
stem  and  leavesup  to  the  time  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  I 
have  always  found  advantage  from  such  a  proceeding. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  only  one  good  objection 
to  Hamilton's  system,  and  that  is  the  ripening  or  re- 
tarding the  fruit  at  pleasure ;  by  the  planting-out 
method  we  have  power  only  over  the  fruit,  the  plant  is 
stationary  ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  I  prefer  the 
Black  Jamaica  to  any  other  variety.  I  have  had  it 
after  being  cut  six  weeks,  and  knew  no  difference  in  its 
flavour  or  appearance  ;  and  should  a  longer  period  be 
desirable,  by  cutting  a  little  green,  with  a  good  lengthy 
footstalk,  I  think  it  might  be  kept  much  longer.  John 
Richardson,  Gardener  to  Henry  Sharpies,  Esq.,  Oswald's 
Croft,  near  Liverpool. 
Monthly  Summary  of  Rain  which  fell  here  in  1849  : 
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Tents.  —I 

received  by  the  last  mail  from  India  a  letter  from  a 
friend,  asking  me  to  make  some  inquiries  in  London 
respecting  the  best  materials  for  tents.  My  corre- 
spondent, who  holds  a  situation  under  the  East  India 
Company,  is  obliged,  at  certain  seasons,  to  make 
journeys  through  his  district,  and  live  for  weeks 
together  "under  canvass."  The  stuff  of  which  his 
tents  are  made  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  natives. 
It  is  called  "  Numbda" — a  sort  of  woollen  fabric,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  very  heavy,  cumbrous,  and  expensive 
to  boot,  as  it  is  soon  destroyed  by  insects,  aud  of  course 
has  to  be  replaced  by  new  about  once  a  month.  He 
wishes  me  to  find  out  if  there  is  not  a  "patent  felt " 
manufactured  here,  "  kyanized  "  (i.  e.  saturated  in  some 
mixture  which  would  preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  tliose 
insects.)  As  the  thermometer,  in  the  district  my  friend 
passes  through,  is  often  at  140°,  the  "  patent  felt "  should 
not  of  course  be  too  thin  ;  but  if  of  a  close  texture,  it 
might  be  lighter  than  the  numbda,  and  yet  afford  quite 
as  good  protection  from  both  the  glare  and  heat  of  an 
Indian  sun.  If  you  can  refer  me  to  any  manufacturer 
of  this  "  patent  felt,"  or  give  me  any  hints  as  to  the  best 
material  for  Indian  tents  which  are  intended  for  hard 
service,  and  not  for  show,  you  will  much  oblige  your 
correspondent  —  Guaeral,      [Perhaps  some   of    our 


friends  who  have  lived  in  tents  in  India  will  aff'ord  an 
answer  to  this  important  inquiry  ] 

Death  of  large  Elms  at  Southampton. — "  Hanto- 
niensis"  thinks  it  remarkable  that  the  Southampton 
people  should  not  have  suspected  that  an  exudation  of 
gas  was  killing  their  Elm  trees  which  constitute  "  the 
Avenue."  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  a  Southampton 
gentleman  has  laid  before  the  corporation  his  ideas  as 
to  the  death  of  those  trees.  His  first  report  stated  that 
oxide  of  iron  was  the  evil,  and  to  prove  his  assertion  the 
gas-pipes  were  laid  bare  ;  but,  very  unfortunately  for 
him,  there  were  too  many  fibrous  roots  emitted,  where 
the  main  roots  had  been  severed  to  make  way  for  the 
pipes,  to  render  that  opinion  tenable ;  he  then  discovered 
a  smell  of  gas,  and  at  once  settled  the  point  at  issue  by 
giving  an  exudation  of  gas  as  the  cause.  The  ground 
was  opened  in  several  places,  but  s'ill  he  was  wrong  ; 
the  trees  had  died  alike  where  there  was  a  smell  of  gas 
and  where  there  was  none.  Had  Southampton  been 
the  only  place  at  which  Elms  had  died  these  visionary 
causes  might  have  been  excusable,  but  many  of  your 
readers  have  witnessed  the  decay  of  a  favourite  Elm 
miles  beyond  the  range  of  gas-pipes  ;  and  therefore  I 
trust  you  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter,  in 
order  that  the  corporation  may  not  attribute  the  loss  of 
their  avenue  to  imaginary  causes.  Another  person 
states  that  the  Sijolytus  destructor  really  killed  the 
trees,  but  he  must  account  for  the  partial  appetite  of 
his  guest,  for  the  trees  have  died  only  on  the  south- 
west side.  The  bark  becomes  loose ;  it  has  no  vitality 
in  it,  and  the  tree  eventually  dies.  I  believe  some  of 
these  fine  Elms  have  died,  and  the  corporation  are 
very  desirous  to  save  the  remainder.  tV .  T,  Good, 
Southampton. 

^octettes. 

HoRTicuLTOR.iL,  March  19. — W.  W.  Salmon,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  C.  S.  P.  Hunter,  J.  Spode,  W.  S.  Orr, 
F.  Crockford,  J.  Whatney,  D.  B.  Ctiapmao,  S.  Maw, 
Esqrs.,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  and  M.  Vilmoriu,  of  Paris, 
were  elected  Fellows.  Mrs.  Lawrence  exhibited  a  spe-- 
cimen  of  the  long-tailed  Ladies'  Slipper  (Cypripedium 
caudatum),  an  extraordinary  looking  species,  which  has 
just  flowered  at  Ealing-park  for  the  first  time  in 
England.  As  far  as  calour  is  concerned,  the  flowers 
have  little  to  recommend  them,  being,  as  near  as  possi* 
ble,  greenish  yellow  ;  their  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
petals  being  extended  into  two  long  brown  narrow  tails, 
which  hang  down  from  either  side  of  each  blossom, 
and  keep  on  growing  and  growing  as  the  flower 
gets  older,  till  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  say  what 
length  they  may  eventually  reach.  Those  ia  the 
specimen  exhibited  were  nearly  18  inches  long,  and 
when  the,  flowers  are  elevated,  as  they  should  be, 
some  2  or  3  feet  above  the  foliage,  these  tails  must  give 
them  a  most  remarkable  appearance.  Dr.  Lindley 
stated  that  the  existence  of  tails  was  not  uncommon 
among  Orchids,  and  that  an  unimported  species  of 
L^ropedium  named  Lindenii  inhabiting  the  Cordilleras, 
near  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  possessed  these  appendages 
even  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  than  this  Cypripe- 
dium caudatum.  The  latter  comes  from  PerUj  and  may 
now  be  met  with  in  one  or  two  collections  in  this 
country.  A  Large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  it.^ 
The  halberd- lipped  Odontoglossum  (0.  hastilabium), 
another  new  Orchid,  or  at  least  comparatively  new, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ivison,  gr.  to  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon.  Like  the  Ladies" 
Slipper  just  mentioned,  this  is  not  distinguished  by 
brilliancy  of  colour  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  pretty 
species.  It  had  a  fine  spike  of  flowers  on  it,  whose 
sepals  and  petals  were  pale  green,  transversely  marked 
with  brown  dots  or  lines  ;  the  lip  was  large,  pure  whitej 
and  pale  red  at  the  base.  It  comes  from  New  Grenada. 
A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  it. — Messrs.  Hen- 
derson, of  Pine-apple-place,  produced  a  most  beautifully 
grown  and  flowered  Acacia  diffusa,  for  which  a  Certi- 
ficate of  Merit  was  awarded  ;  and  along  with  it  small 
plants  of  Boronia  triphylla,  Epacris  hyacinthiflora 
candidissima,  and  the  red  variety  of  Eriostemon 
cuspidatura. — Mr.  Henderson,  of  St.  John's  Wood, 
sent  Gesnera  macrantha  purpurea,  a  brilliant  scarlet 
variety,  with  a  dwarf  habit  ;  a  winter  blooming 
Heath,  in  the  way  of  Linoceoides,  called  Burnetti  J 
Siphocampylus  lanceolatus,  aud  an  example  of  Cono- 
clinium  ianthinum,  a  new  Composite,  in  its  present 
state  not  so  handsome  as  the  blue  Ageratum  (A.  cseles- 
tinum). — Mr.  Fry,  gr.  to  Miss  Dent,  Manor  House^ 
Lee,  Kent,  exhibited  a  self-acting  contrivance  for  fumi- 
gating glass  houses.  It  was  made  of  sheet  iron,  cylin- 
drical, and  had  a  grate  at  the  bottom  lifted  up  on  feet 
sufiiciently  high  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  tbe  fuel  on  which  the  fumigating  material  is 
placed.  It  was  stated  that  its  chief  advautage  was  that 
it  would  burn  readily  the  very  cheapest  and  coarsest  to- 
bacco that  could  be  obtained.—  The  garden  of  the 
Society  furnished  a  beautifully  bloomed  specimen  of 
the  orange-flowered  Epidendrum  (E.  aurantiacum),  a 
species  which  few  can  flower  at  all  ;  two  DendrobeSj 
Stanhopea  grandiflora,  Lycaste  macrophylla,  two  Epa- 
crises,  three  Acacias,  Eriostemon  scabrum,  four  nicely 
flowered  Cinerarias,  the  Shanghae  Azalea  obtusa,  Hen- 
freya  scandens,  Forsythia  viridissima,  and  Hovea 
chorozemrefolia.  The  latter  formed  a  nice  little  green- 
house shrub,  covered  with  brilliant  purplish-blue 
flowers;  but  hke  all  Hoveas  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
manage.  Though  the  Forsythia  is  quite  hardy,  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  blossoms  required  some  protection 
in  early  spring,  otherwise  the  cold  and  stormy  weather 
of  that  aeaison  renders  them  ineCfectire. 
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JjiNNEAN,  March  19. — The  President  iu  the  chair. 
G.  R.  DoJd,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  fellow.  A  list  of  works 
presented  since  the  last  meeting  was  read  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Assistant-Secretary  read  a  paper  com- 
niuuieated  by  Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker,  consisting  of 
notices  of  some  plants  by  the  gentleman  sent  out  from 
the  Kew  Gardens  as  collector,  in  the  expedition  iu 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  H.JI.S.  Herald.  These 
notices  were  few  and  unimportant,  and  not  intended  for 
publication  in  the  Society's  Transactions. 

CiLEDO.N'IAN  HoRTICOLTnRAL.  March  7.  —  Sir  J' 
Russell,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.  The  display  of  Hyacinths 
and  other  spring  flowers  was  extensive  and  varied,  and 
numerous  prizes  were  awarded.  Foi'  the  six  best  va- 
rieties of  Camellia,  1st  prize  to  Mr.  M'Lean,  gr.  to  W. 
F.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  Carswelliana,  Double 
White,  Saccoi,  Fimbriata,  Imbricata,  and  Hendersonii  ; 
2d,  to  Mr.  Rooney,  gr.  to  Prof.  Dunbar,  for  Imbricata, 
Jeffersonii,  Double  White,  Prince  of  Wales,  Monterini, 
and  Carswelliana.  For  Cinerarias  :  1st  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, gr.  to  G.  K.  Sivewright,  Esq.,  for  Beauty  of  St. 
John's-wood,  Cerito,  and  Cleopatra.  The  prize  offered 
for  the  best  forced  plant  of  a  hardy  tree  or  shrub  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Sleigh,  gr.  to  the  Ln-d  Advocate,  with  a 
fine  specimen  of  Andromeda  floribnuda.  For  the  12 
finest  Hyacinths  in  pots,  six  single  and  sLx  double  :  1st 
to  Mr.  Douglas,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Dick  Lauder,  with  Prince 
Albert,  Voltaire,  Lord  Wellington,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Grande  ViJette,  La  Caudeur,  Perruque,  Anna  Maria, 
Triumph,  Blaudeisa,  Gros  Herzogen,  and  Grand  Lillas. 
For  the  heaviest  six  stalks  of  forced  Rhubarb  :  1st  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  Cargilfield,  for  Victoria,  all  from  one  plant, 
and  weighing  upwards  of  9  lbs.  ;  2  J,  to  Mr.  Goodill,  gr. 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lothia;),  for  five  stalks  of  the  same 
variety.  For  the  best  three  stalks  of  Celery,  wiih  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  culture  :  1st  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  gr. 
TiUichewan  Castle,  with  Cole's  Superb  Red  ;  2J,  to 
Mr.  Henderson,  for  Cole's  D  .varf.  Of  productions  for 
exhibition  only,  Messrs.  Dieksous  and  Co.  sent  two 
large  haoipers  of  Hyacinths  in  pots.  Messrs.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  also  exhibited  a  coUuctiou  of  Hyacinths,  a 
beautiful  Begonia  manicata,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and 
other  plants.  Mr.  Carstairs  produced  forced  stalks  of 
Hyatt's  Victoria  Rhubarb,  along  with  specimens  of 
Mitchell's  Royal  Albert  from  the  open  ground,  without 
covering  or  protection  of  any  kind,  some  stalks  of  the 
latter  being  more  than  7  inches  loug.  Mr.  Handasyde 
exhibited  a  mass  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  3  feet  in 
length  by  2  feet  in  breadth,  and  completely  covered 
with  blossoms  ;  also  a  basket  of  spring-flowering  her- 
taceous  plants,  including  Helleborus  purpurascens, 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  Colchicum  vernum,  &c.  A 
silver  medal  was  voted  for  the  Saxifrage.  Mr.  Methven, 
Stanwell-lodge,  sent  Hyacinths,  Camellias,  Heaths,  and 
Epacrises.  There  were  beautiful  plants  of  Milla 
uniflora  and  Dondia  Epipactis  from  the  garden  of  Dr. 
KeiU,  and  a  beautiful  Rhododendron  from  the  garden 
of  I.  Anderson,  Esq.  Prof.  Syme  sent  a  seedling 
Epacris,  for  which  a  certiacate  of  merit  was  granted, 
along  with  an  honorary  award  to  Mr.  Reid,  his  gar- 
dener. There  were  two  stands  of  beauti.'^ul  cut  flowers 
of  Camellias  from  the  gardens  of  W,  F.  Mackenzie, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  and  from  Mr.  Maclaehlan,  gr.  to  W.  R. 
Ramsey,  Esq.,  well  forced  plants  o!'  the  Cabbage  Rose. 
Mr,  Ritchie,  gr.  to  W.  M.  Innes,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  pot 
of  the  white-flowered  variety  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia, 
and  also  a  finely  flowered  double  white  Primula  sinensis. 
Mr.  Burns,  Malleny,  exhibited  a  Rhododendron.  Hya- 
cinths were  shown  by  J.  Aitken,  Esq.,  T.  Oliver,  Esq., 
Mr.  NicoU,  and  Mr.  Douglas.  Besides  these,  there 
were  placed  on  the  table  fine  specimens  ot  Begonia 
manicata  and  Chorozema  Laurenceanus,  also  Cyrtopo- 
dium  Andersonii  and  Dendrobium  caerulescens,  from 
the  Society's  coUeciion.  Mr.  Jaffrey,  Experimental 
Garden,  exhibited  a  number  of  mezzotint  figures  of 
Apples  aud  Pears  made  by  him,  and  Mr.  Shinklie  sent 
samples  of  the  hexagon  garden  net,  for  protecting  fruit 
trees.  Specimens  of  rough  plate  glass,  and  o;her  hor- 
ticultural articles  in  glass,  by  .Messrs.  Hartley,  were  on 
the  tables.     Eleven  new  members  were  elected. 

RoTAL  South  London  FLORicuLTURiL.  —  The  14th 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  on  the  7th  inst.  M 
SiNGSTEa,  Esq.,  iu  the  Chair.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  past  year  was  read  and  adopted.  The 
society  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  when  R.  Seldon,  Esq.,  was  appointed 
treasurer  in  the  room  of  J.  Bright,  Esq.  resigned,  and 
Mr.  J,  T.  Neville  was  re-elected  secretary.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that  in  addition  to  the  annual  sub- 
scription of  the  late  Queen  Dowager,  they  had  received 
the  subscriptions  of  213  members,  of  whom  43  had 
joined  the  Society  since  the  last  general  meeting,  and 
that  the  total  prizes  given  by  the  Society  durinc  the 
year  amounted  to  323/.  7s.  6d.  By  the  auditor's  report, 
which  was  read,  it  appeared  that  there  is  a  balance  of 
12/.  17s.  5d.  due  to  the  treasurer,  against  which  there 
are  outstanding  subscriptions  amounting  to  23/.,  of 
which  about  15/.  is  considered  good,  all  the  liabilities  of 
the  Society  having  been  discharged. 


Vineries,  leaning  against  a  wall  and  facing  south  ;  and 
at  a  right  angle  with  these,  at  their  lower  end,  stands  the 
Orchid  house — a  span-roofel  structure,  the  top  of  which 
meets  the  continuation  of  the  roof  of  the  Vineries  in  a 
rafter  in  the  latter,  about  4  feet  from  its  top.  Tbe 
houses  being  on  a  slope,  and  the  roof  of  the  Orchid- 
house  being  run  into  that  of  the  lean-to  Vineries,  in  the 
manner  we  have  mentioned,  breaks  the  uniformity  of 
construction,  and  oS'ers  in  the  interior  of  this  part 
of  the  Orchid-house  facilities  for  carrying  out  the 
natural  style  of  gardening,  which  "would  not  have  ob- 
tained under  a  different  arrangement ;  and  it  is  this 
portion  which  strikes  the  visitor  as  being  most  re- 
markable, for  the  rest  is  merely  a  common,  neatly- 
constructed,  span-roofed  huuse. 

Entering  from  the  Vinery,  which  is  quite  4  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  Orchid  house,  at  tha  ornamental 
end,  one  suddenly  finds  oneself  on  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
s  one  steps,  looking  over  Palms,  Marantas,  Orchids,  and 
Ferns,  all  growing  in  Nature's  wild  luxuriance  among 
large  masses  of  rock,  whose  bases  encircle  a  small 
piece  of  water.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  water, 
and  supporting  the  angular  beams  of  the  rojf,  which 
meet  in  the  rafter  already  noticed,  are  two  rustic 
oaken  pillars,  9  feet  apart,  covered  with  moss,  from 
among  which  issue  pendulous  Dendrobes,  Ferns  (as 
Polypodium  aureum,  Aspidium  exaltatum).  and-^scby- 
nanths,  producing  a  charming  effect,  while  overhead 
hang  Columneas,  iEschyuanths,  huge  Stanhopeas  in 
baskets,  and  other  Orchids,  altogether  forming  an  as- 
semblage of  magnificent  vegetation  very  gracefully 
disposed,  and  affording  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of 
arrangement  contended  for  in  the  leading  articles  at 
pp.  147  and  1C4.  A  Bamboo  reaches  from  the  edge 
of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  house  ;  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding rocks  we  observed  Tillandsias,  Bilbergias, 
Maranta  zebrina,  Dracaenas,  Begonia  hydrocotylifoUa, 
Polypodium  effusum,  Adiantum  formosum,  gold  and 
other  Ferns,  among  which  was  a  splendid  specimen, 
9  feet  across,  of  the  Crow's-nest  Fern  (Asplenium 
Nidus),  whose  fronds  were  5  feet  long  and  8  inches 
wide.  A  fine  tree  Fern.  8  feet  across,  filled  one  corner  ; 
and  against  the  wall,  above  the  rockwork,  Polypodium 
phymatodes,  S  feet  high  and  7  feet  across,  was  growing 
in  great  lu.'iuriauce,  in  company  with  Acrostichum  scan- 
dens,  a  capital  wall  Fern,  some  of  the  pendulous 
Dendrobes,  as  pulchellum  and  Pierardi,  and  a 
Passion-flower  or  two.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
Polypodium  phymatodes  and  the  climbing  Acrostichum 
are  beautiful  objects,  on  damp,  rather  shaded,  stone 
walls,  to  which  they  attach  themselves  without  any 
assistance,  and  they  grow  so  rapidly  that  they  will  cover 
a  large  surface  in  a  very  short  time.  Anybody 
therefore  who  has  a  stove  may  possess  them,  and 
they  are  exceedingly  clean,  being  never  subject  to 
scale,  as  some  Ferns  are.  In  the  water,  which  is 
heated  by  a  two-inch  iron  pipe,  were  Caladium 
bicolor,  the  blue  and  red  Water  Lilies,  and  a 
few  other  stove  aquatics.  Groups  of  Ferns  in  pots, 
consisting  of  Adiantum  formosum.  A.  trapeziforme, 
and  the  glaucous  Polypod,surrounled  the  bases  of  pillars, 
^c. ;  and  opposite  the  ends  of  the  main  plant  stages 
were  nice  specimens  of  Littsea  geminiflora,  together 
with  upright  blocks  of  wood  placed  in  pots,  and  covered 
with  Lycopods,  intermixed  with  Camarotis  purpurea 
and  Orchids  of  that  nature.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  house  is  40  feet,  and  it  measures  24  feet  in  width, 
.i  passage  runs  round  it,  and  up  the  centre,  dividing 
the  latter  into  two  beds,  on  which  the  plants  in  pots 
are  staged  ;  the  latter  are  placed  on  rough  pebbles, 
which  keep  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  dry  and  clean. 
Among  the  plants  here  we  ob-=;erved  a  specimen  of  the 
long-tailed  Ladies'  Slipper  (Cypripedium  caudatum) 
just  coming  into  bloom.  It  has  been  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection against  such  houses  as  Mr.  Warner's,  that  they 
afford  great  harbour  for  insects,  which  they  no  doubt 
do  :  but  by  cleanliness,  and  carefully  watching  for  them 
and  killing  them  when  they  sally  forth  at  night  in  quest 
of  food,  Mr.  Wil.iims  finds  that  they  may  be  kept  in 
complete  subjection  ;  and  the  beautiful  specimens  of 
plants  which  the  house  everywhere  contained,  fully 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  statement.  A  dry  "  retard- 
ing "  house  is  attached  to  the  south  end  of  the  Orchid- 
house  ;  and  even  here,  where  the  walls  are  irregularly 
covered  with  "  clinkers  "  set  in  cement,  no  more  annoy- 
ance is  felt  from  insects  than  what  would  be  experienced 
in  an  ordinary  house. 

Before  leaving  the  Orchid-house,  which  is  one  of  the 
nicest  houses  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  anywhere,  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  fragments  of  rock 
employed  in  it,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  stone, 
are  in  reality  not  stone  at  all,  but  large  masses  of 
spoiled  bricks  obtained  from  the  kiln,  and  coated  over 
with  Roman  cement.  These  are  found  to  be  just  as 
durable  as  stone,  from  which,  after  a  short  time,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  It  should  also 
be  remarked,  that  the  glass  above  the  ornamental  part 
of  the  house  is  painted  over  with  white-lead,  to  give 
shade,  without  winch  the  Ferns  do  not  thrive. 

We  will  endeavour  next  week  to  find  room  for  some 
account  of  the  other  houses,  aud  of  the  open  grounds. 


.  Garden  Memoranda. 

C.  B.  Warner's,  Esq.,  Hoddesdon,  Herts. — We 
proceed  to  redeem  our  promise,  made  last  week  at 
p.  164,  viz.,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Orchid-house 
here.  The  glass  houses  stand  on  the  face  of  a  hill 
which  looks  to  the  west.  The  range  we  are  now  more 
particularly  about  to    describe   consists  of   two  long 


Miscellaneous. 

Rose  Stool's. — My  object  on  the  present  occasion 
is  to  draw  attention  to  the  different  kinds  of  stocks 
upon  which  Roses  are  generally  worked  in  the 
nurseries — a  point  of  no  little  importance  when  we  con- 
sider that  upon  the  stock  much  c)f  the  future  well-being 
of  the  pliut  depends.  Iu  the  "  Theory  of  Horticulture  " 
we  are  told  that  "mere  propagation  is  by  no  means 


the  only  object  of  the  grafter  [substitute  budder]. 
Another  and  still  more  important  one  is  to  secure  a 
permanent  union  between  the  scion  and  stock,  so  ttiat 
the  new  plant  may  grow  as  freely  and  as  long  as  if  it 
were  on  its  own  bottom  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  hopes  of  the 
cultivator  will  be  frustrated  by  the  early  death  of  his 
plant."  This  is  perfectly  true  of  Roses.  Many  culti- 
vators take  strong  vigorous  stocks,  such  as  crimson 
Boursault,  Celme,  aud  others,  and  work  on  them  the  de- 
licate Bourbons,  Chinas,  Teas,  &c. ;  for,  say  they,  "tha 
stocks  are  vigorous  and  free  growers.  See  what  an . 
amount  of  root  they  possess  !  look  at  their  lungs  and 
stomach,  in  the  form  of  leaves,  to  carry  on  respiration 
and  digestion  freely  !  how  rapidly  they  assimilate  the 
food  which  is  transmitted  to  them  by  such  powerful 
feeders  !"  And  upon  such  stocks  are  budded  delicate 
Roses.  During  the  first  year  all  goes  on  well ;  the 
stock  having  been  in  vigorous  health  when  headed  back, 
the  bud  is  pushed  out  strongly,  and  in  general  many  of 
the  sorts  I  have  named  will  bloom  profusely  the  first 
season.  But  will  this  continue  I  It  will  if  the  variety 
is  a  free  grower  ;  but  should  the  contrary  be  the  case, 
it  will  go  back,  even  more  rapidly  than  it  progressed. 
This  is,  theoretically,  what  we  might  expect,  and  prac- 
tice amply  confirms  the  hypothesis.  The  lungs  so  much 
talked  about  are  cut  off  with  the  heading  back  of  the 
stock  ;  the  plant,  with  its  thin,  small,  delicate  leaves, 
has  now  to  digest  and  assimilate  all  the  gross  food 
forced  into  them  by  such  a  mass  of  coarse  aud  abun- 
dant feeders  ;  the  leaves  are  gorged  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  impede  their  healthy  action  ;  respiration  and 
digestion  go  on  slowly ;  and  this  continues  to  increase 
until  all  the  functions  of  the  plant  are  totally  sus- 
pended, and  death  puts  an  end  to"  its  existence.  I 
have  frequently  heard  complaints  made  respecting  the 
loss  of  valuable  Tea  and  other  Roses,  whic'n  have  been 
purchased,  it  may  be,  at  considerable  expense  ;  and 
surprise  has  been  expressed  at  their  early  death  ;  but 
if  people  would  only  examine  the  stocks  on  which  the 
plants  were  worked,  the  fact  of  their  living  so  long 
would  be  more  a  matter  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Dog 
Rose  (Rosa  caniua),  is  the  kind  of  stock  which  is  so  ex- 
tensively employed  for  Roses  in  the  nurseries  of  this 
country.  It  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  standards 
and  half-standards,  and  to  an  unlimited  e.xtent  for 
dwarfs.  All  things  considered,  it  is  greatly  superior  to 
every  other  stock  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  which 
shall  be  hereafter  noticed,  most  classes  will  grow  well 
upon  it.  Provins,  Galiica,  Moss,  Hybrid  Provins,  Alba, 
Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  Damask,  Austrian, 
Damask  Perpetual,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  with  many  of  the 
free-growing  Bourbon  and  Noisette  kindd,  will  grow 
vigorously  upon  it.  Many  of  the  delicate  vaiieties  in 
the  two  latter  classes,  as  well  as  a  few  sorts  scattered 
through  the  others,  will,  hdwever,  not  suci^eed  upon  this 
stock  ;  but  they  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  The 
Manettii  stock  claims  attention  next ;  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  cultivated  stocks  (not,  of  course,  including 
the  above),  and  is  very  superior  to  the  crimson  Bour- 
sault, Celine,  <!ce.  Its  good  properties  consist  in  its  free, 
vigorous,  and  continuous  growth  ;  in  this  latter  pro- 
perty it  is  superior  to  every  other  stock,  continuing  to 
grow  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  winter's  cold  ;  it  also 
ripens  its  wood  well,  becomes  hard,  firm,  not  subject  to* 
decay,  nor  are  the  shoots  gross  and  pithy.  On  dry, 
warm,  or  sandy  soils  it  is  the  best  of  all  stocks  ;  I  have 
also  seen  it  succeed  well  on  stiff  soils  not  over  wet.  It 
is  the  best  of  all  stocks  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
they  force  well  upon  it.  It  suits  Bourbons  and  Noisettes 
equally  well,  and  many  of  the  dwarf  and  delicate 
varieties  of  these  classes  which  will  not  succeed  upon 
the  Dog  Rose  will  grow  admirably  upon  this.  Teas 
and  Chinas  will  grow  better  and  live  much  longer  upon 
it  than  on  either  the  crimson  Boursault  or  Celine.  I 
must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  say  that  no  Teas  or 
Chinas  will  succeed  on  the  latter  stocks  ;  some  of  the 
free  growing  kinds  will  do  on  it,  and  exist  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  they  would  do  better  on  the 
Manettii.  Many  delicate  Teas  and  Chinas,  which  will 
live  only  a  year  or  two  on  crimson  Boursault  and 
Celine,  will  thrive  pretty  well  upon  the  Manettii ;  but 
they  are  much  better  worked  upon  the  Rosa  indica 
(common  Monthly),  or  grown  upon  their  own  roots. 
■This  stock  strikes  as  freely  from  cuttings  as  a  Willow. 
It  was  introduced  from  Italy  by  Mr.  Rivers,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  extensive  cultivation  he  has  given  it. 
The  crunson  Boursault  stock  should  be  used  with 
caution.  I  am  aware  that  some  growers  speak  highly 
of  it,  and  have  used  it  extensively  ;  but  it  is  nothing, 
more  than  a  good  nurseryman's  stock,  namely,  one  on 
which  delicate  Roses  will  grow  beautifully  for  a  time, 
but  on  which  they  will  soon  perish.  Many  strong-- 
growing  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Noisettes,  &c.,  will  grow 
well  upon  it,  though  not  so  well  or  so  long  as  on  the 
foregoing.  This  stock  is  softer,  more  subject  to  decay, 
and,  in  every  point  worth  considering,  inferior  to  the 
Manettii ;  it  should  consequently  give  way  to  the  latter. 
For  the  beautiful  and  delicate  varieties  of  Perpetuals, 
Bourbons,  Noisettes,  Teas,  &e.,  it  is  infinitely  inferior 
to  Manettii,  and  should  never  be  used  where  the  latter 
stock  can  be  obtained.  Some  few  years  back  nursery-- 
men  were  iu  the  habit  of  growing  Peaches  on  what  is 
called  the  Bromptou  Plum  stock,  a  very  free  growing 
variety,  on  which  the  Peach  grew  beautifully  for  & 
saason,  but  in  many  instances  they  had  commenced 
decaying  before  they  left  the  nursery  ;  very  few  re- 
spectable nurserymen  grow  this  stock  now.  The  crim- 
son  Boursault  occupies  the  same  place  as  a  Rose.stock 
which  the  Brompton  Plum  does  as  regards  the  Peach* 
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Gardeners  who  would  object  to  have  their  Peaches 
worked  upon  the  latter  stock,  should  pause  and  consider 
what  sort  of  Roses  they  would  have  worked  upon  the 
other.  Celine  is  a  very  vigorous  growing  Hybrid  China. 
Mr.  Rivers  considers  it  to  be  the  best  stock  for  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  and  it  suits  many  others  equally  well. 
In  a  general  way  it  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  the  same  classes  of  Roses,  as  the  crimsou  Boursault 
and  Manettii  ;  it  is  very  inferior  to  tlie  latter,  which 
must  take  precedence  of  all.  Due  Decazes  is  a 
vigorous  growing  Hybrid  Bourbon,  having  many  good 
qualities  to  recommend  it,  namely,  free  growth,  firm- 
ness, and  solidity  of  wood.  I  have  seen  Bourbons, 
Chinas,  and  many  Teas  and  Noisettes  succeed  admirably 
on  it.  Rosa  indica,  or  Monthly,  I  have  already  noticed. 
This  is  suitable  for  delicate  Teas,  Chiuas,  &c.  ;  and  if 
they  were  more  extensively  cultivated  on  this  or  on 
their  own  roots,  amateurs  would  not  have  so  frequently 
to  lament  their  losses.  Blush  and  other  Boursaults  I 
notice  merely  in  order  to  caution  growers  against  using 
them  ;  they  are  at  all  times  extremely  subject  to 
njildew,  and  when  worked  are  liable  to  decay  ;  indeed, 
they  but  seldom  grow  well.  The  old  Rose,  Ornement 
de  Parade,  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  stock  in 
nurseries ;  it  has  very  little  to  recommend  it,  conse- 
quently the  sooner  its  cultivation  for  that  purpose  is 
discontinued  the  better.  I  have  offered  these  few  re- 
marks on  Rose  stocks  with  the  view  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  because  of  the  indiscriminate  manner 
in  which  stocks  are  used  for  Roses.  If  we  could  but 
induce  our  great  Rose-growers  to  give  us  the  result  of 
their  experience,  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  favourite 
flower  would  be  speedily  dift'used,  and  those  mistakes 
(the  unsuitability  of  stocks)  put  an  end  to.  John  Saul, 
liurdham  Down  Nkirssry,  in  Ihe  Journal  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Sociely. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

TflK  severe  weather  which  has  visited  us  during  the 

'last   week   will   have     afforded   good   cause    for    self- 

.  gratulation,  to  those  who  had  adopted  the  course  we 

recommended  in  guarding  the  tender  unfolding  buds  of 

'  frait  trees  ;  those  who  have  neglected  such  precautions 

■  will  do  well  to  put  them  in  practice,  iest  worse  weather 

■  should  yet  come,  and  at  a  time  when  the  trees  are  still 
less  able  to  endure  it.  Very  great  care  should  be  taken 
at  this  advanced  season  to  prevent  injury  from  sudden 

■^  Tiriations  in  the  weither,  which  is  apt  sometimes  to 
take  even  careful  managers  a  little  by  surprise.  Plenty 
of  mats,  canvas,  and  other  covering  materials  should 
always  be  at  hand,  that  they  may  be  made  Immediately 
useful  in  cases  of  emergency. 

PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
As  vegetation  is  now  commencing  its  summer  pro- 
gress in  earnest,  one  of  the  most  important  points  re- 
quiring attention  is,  to  give  all  plants  sufficient  room  to 
develope  themselves,  without  crowding  or  being  crowded 
ty  their  neighbours.     A  collection  of  plants  too  large 
for  the  extent  of  glass  is  the  common  evil  of  nearly  all 
gardens  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  are  crammed 
together  during  winter  to  preserve  them  from  the  frost. 
'  Injurious  as  this  is  to  their  health  during  the  dull  months, 
1  the  evil  is  ten  times  greater  when  they  commence  their 
Bpring  growth,  and  for  this  reason  they  must  be  placed 
at  proper  distances  asunder  without  further  delay,  even 
if  the  operation  should  involve  a  reduction  in  the  col- 
lection ;   for  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned   to  have  a  few  well  grown  specimens,  than 
several  times  the  number  of  lanky  etiolated  plants,  not 
one  of  whichwill  stand  the  scrutiny  of  individual  ex- 
amination.    As  the  spring  is  so  far  advanced,  much  may 
be  done  by  removing  many  half  hardy  or  frame  plants 
v-to  favourable  situations  in  the  open  air,  where  they  can 
be  slightly  protected  in  case  of  very  severe  weather 
•  by  mats,  canvas,  or  other  contrivances  ;  this  will  make 
Toom  for  some  of  the  hardier  greenhouse  plants  in  the 
rframes,   where   they  will  be  much  improved  by  their 
■close  proximity  to  the  glass.      The  forcing  houses,  also, 
as  they  gradually  come  into  work,  will  afford  room  for 
plants  which  require  a  stove  temperature.      If  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  young  stove  plants  has  not  yet  been 
propagated,  no  lime  should  be  lost,  as  cuttings  will  root 
k  with  greater  facility  now  than  a  month  or  two  hence. 
FORCING  DEPARTMENT, 
As  Vines  are  so  often  troubled  with  thrips,  and  as 
'  tiiey  do  such  serious  injury  it  allowed  to  increase,  which 
'  they  Boon  do  to  an  alarming  extent,  energetic  measures 
■  should  be  taken  for  their  extermination.     Fumigation 
with  tobacco  is  the  best  method  of  destroying  them  ; 
but  to  render  this  mode  effectual,  the  following  points 
should  be  attended  to.      A  quiet    evening    should  be 
selected  for  the  operation,  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
:  are  quite  dry  ;  the  house  if  convenient  should  be  covered 
with  canvas,  or  something  similar,  to  prevent  the  escape 
■et  the  smoke  through  the  laps;  during  the  whole  of 
the  next  day  it  should  be  kept  close,  and  the  shading 
should  be  kept  on,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  giving 
air,  and  also  the  more  completely  to  retain  the  fumes 
of  the  tobacco  within  the  house.     This  course  checks 
the  revival  of  some  of  the  insects  which  were  merely 
sickened  by  the  previous  evening's  smoking  ;   but  to 
make  sure  of  destroying  all,  the  house  should  be  fumi- 
gated again  on  the   second  evening.      On  the  second 
morning  the  plants  should  be  syringed,  and  receive  air 
as   usual  ;  but  it   the   day   prove  very  hot,   a   slight 
shading  will  be  necessary.     If  pure  tobacco  be  used,  it 
will  kill  all  the  insects  in  existence  at  the  time  ;  but  it 
will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  three  time8,with  an 


interval  of  eight  or  ten  days  between  each  fumigation,  to 
destroy  those  which  proceed  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the 
old  insects  before  their  destruction.  In  fumigating 
houses  in  general,  a  board  should  be  fixed  over  the  top 
of  the  smoking  pot,  about  six  inches  above  the  rim,  to 
diffuse  the  smoke,  that  it  may  not  injure  the  leaves, 
by  coming  directly  in  contact  with  them,  before  it  has 
been  sufficiently  cooled  by  diffusion  through  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  plan  has  completely  destroyed  the  thrips, 
and  we  are  happy  to  recommend  it  to  others,  as  so 
many  are  complaining  of  the  ravages  of  these  miniature 
locusts.  Though  individually  minute,  they  soon  commit 
fearful  havoc,  not  only  upon  Vines,  but  also  amongst 
our  choicest  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Even  the 
fruit  of  Pines  is  often  attacked  by  these  insects,  and 
completely  disfigured  by  them.  Stkawberries. — These 
are  generally  placed  on  shelves  in  Viueries  and  in 
similar  places  to  set  their  fruit ;  but  as  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere is  necessary,  and  a  free  admission  of  air,  while 
they  are  flowering,  and  as  it  is  not  always  convenient 
to  make  the  necessary  variation  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  these  houses,  it  will  be  better  to  keep 
them  in  the  forcing  pit  until  their  fruit  is  set,  after 
which  they  may  be  removed  to  the  shelves  of  the 
forcing-houses,  to  mature  their  berries.  During  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit,  they  should  be  watered  twice  a 
week  with  liquid  manure  of  moderate  strength. 
FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Herbaceous  plants,  which  are  now  appearing  above 
ground,  will  require  a  little  attention  to  guard  them 
against  the  ravages  of  the  snail  family.  A  timely 
dressing  of  soot  and  lime,  sprinkled  over  the  crowns  of 
the  plants,  will  not  only  prevent  their  depredations  on 
the  surface,  but,  being  washed  in  by  the  rain,  will  pre- 
serve the  bases  of  the  young  growths  from  their 
attacks  also.  Box  edgings  are  notorious  as  a  harbour 
for  these  plagues,  and  where  beds  containing  choice 
plants  are  thus  surrounded,  it  will  be  useful  to  lay  a 
line  of  the  above  mixture  along  the  inside,  in  order  to 
insulate  the  plants.  It  will  also  be  useful  to  hoe  and 
rake  the  beds,  both  for  neatness  sake  and  to  disturb  the 
underground  retreats  of  our  slimy  friends,  so  as  to 
expose  them  to  the  weather  and  to  the  bills  of  their 
natural  enemies.  Biennials  (as  Wallflowers,  Sweet- 
Williams,  Scabiosas)  should  be  brought  from  the  nursery- 
beds  and  arranged  in  their  summer  quarters  ;  beds  of 
Pinks,  Picotees,  and  Carnations  should  also  be  made  ; 
these  things  are  invaluable  for  supplying  flowers  for 
glasses,  bouquets,  &.c.  All  dressed  turf  should  now  be 
well  swept,  rolled,  and,  if  necessary,  mown  ;  it  is  a  great 
drawback  in  the  present  appearance  of  the  pleasure- 
ground,  and  a  disadvantage  in  the  after-keepiug,  to 
allow  Grass  to  grow  too  long  before  it  is  first  cut  in 
spring.  Where  there  is  a  large  extent  of  open  lawn  to 
be  kept  in  first-rate  order,  the  horse-mowing  machine 
is  an  invaluable  assistant,  as  by  it  the  Grass  can  be  cut 
once  in  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  at  ranch  less  cost  than 
it  can  be  done  once  a  month  by  the  scythe.  For  firm, 
well-drained  ground,  the  42-inch  machine  will  be  found 
most  economical  ;  but,  for  softer  ground,  the  medium- 
sized  machine  is  preferable,  as  the  latter  may  be  worked 
with  a  lighter  horse,  and  consequently  less  damage  is 
done  to  the  turf  in  damp  weather.  It  is  necessai'y  to 
mention  that  not  more  than  a  fortnight  should  elapse 
between  the  different  cuttings,  or  the  work  will  be  more 
difficult  to  do,  and  unsightly  when  done, 
FLORISTS  FLOWERS. 

Dahlias. — Those  roots  which  have  been  placed  in 
heat  will  require  considerable  attention,  and  as  the 
shoots  spring  forth  they  should  be  cut  off  immediately 
below  a  joint  and  inserted  in  small  pots  filled  with  sand  ; 
placed  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  they  soon  strike  root. 
Seed  should  also  be  sown  directly.  Carnations  and 
PicoTEKS  should  be  potted  off  forthwith  ;  we  usually 
plant  a  pair  of  layers  in  each  pot  ;  in  removing  them 
from  the  store  pot  it  is  advisable  to  retain  the  ball  un- 
broken, giving  them  a  slight  elevation  above  the  surface, 
for  as  the  soil  settles  down  they  come  to  a  proper  level. 
The  layers  should  be  thoroughly  divested  of  all  portions 
of  decayed  foliage  ;  but  we  by  no  means  recommend  the 
shortening  of  the  tips,  as  some  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  AuRicoLAS  must  be  carefully  protected  from 
frost  ;  one  and  often  two  mats  will  be  requisite,  for  a 
check  will  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  coming  bloom. 
Give  more  water,  and  occasional  gentle  showers  will 
prove  highly  beneficial,  in  which  the  plants  may  be  in- 
dulged as  the  trusses  rise  ;  at  the  same  time  they  riiould 
never  be  closed  quite,  when  wet.  Ranunculuses. — 
Seed  will  now  be  making  its  appearance  ;  they  should 
occasionally  be  moistened  by  flipping  a  brush  in  water 
and  sprinkling  them  ;  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  use  a  watering 
pot  for  this  purpose,  as  the  young  plants  are  often 
washed  out  of  the  soil.  Tulips.— Cover  carefully  with 
lace,  or  very  fine  net ;  they  will  repay  the  attention,  as 
there  will  be  much  competition  amongst  exhibitors  this 
season. 

HARDT  FRDIT  GARDEN. 

Let  all  training  and  pruning  be  assiduously  proceeded 
with,  that  it  may  as  soon  as  possible  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  particularly  where  the  advice  given  in  an 
early  calendar  has  been  followed,  by  leaving  nnpruned 
those  fruit  trees  of  which  the  buds  are  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  bulfinches.  Any  trees  which  are  fur- 
nished with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  blossom  buds,  and 
are  not  yet  protected,  should  be  immediately  attended 
to.  If  canvas  or  netting  is  not  available,  evergreen 
branches  must  serve  as  a  substitute.  In  applying  them 
use  as  many  as  will  protect  the  blossoms  effectually 
without  depriving  them  of  light,  and  let  great  care  be 
taken  that  the  buds  are  not  broken  or  injured  in  fixing 
tbe  branches,  and  also  tb»t  the  latter  are  fastened 


so  securely  that  the  wind  may  not  be  able  to   blow 
them  about. 


BtatB  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  endinff  March  21,  ISSOt 
aa  obierved  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  ChlBWick. 
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March  15— Overcast  throughout  the  diy;  clear,  wiih  sharp  Irost  al  night, 

—  16  — Frosty;  ovcrcaM  ;  cleur  and  irosry  at  night. 

—  17  — Frosty;  clouiy  ;  sunsbiue  occatiooally  ;  aevere  froat. 

—  18— ProBty;  fine;  air  cold  and  dry;  overcdot ;  fioaiy. 

—  19— Overcast;  cloudy;  oTercdit. 

—  10— OTercant  HTid  cold;   clondy;  OTSTcaat. 

—  2 1— Cloudy  and  cold  thronjiboat;  frosty  at  n'lKht. 

Mean  temiierature  of  the  week,  7  de^.  below  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswiclc  durinc  the  last  24  years,  (or  the 
ensuing  week,  ending  Marck  bO,  I3i0. 
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The   hiKhest  temperature  durioif  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  SJtli 
lS3t)— thoj-m.  75  des.:  and  the  lowest  on  the  aOth.  18 17— therm-  20  dcg. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

AcANTHODiuM  :  i?  MS.  You  will  not  find  seeds  of  this)  in  the 
trade.  Your  only  way  of  obtaining  it  will  be  to  apply  to  the 
possessors  of  herbaria. 

Books:  C  K  S.  Roberts  on  the  Vine,  with  the  exception  of 
putting  carrion  into  borders. — A  Z.  The  "  Manse  Garden." 

Emiquation  :  A  Subscnber,  Apply  to  the  ConimissioDers  of 
Emigration,  London.  But  no  men,  not  even  paupers,  are 
sent  out  absolutely  free  of  eliarge. 

Gladioli  :  CoJistant  Reader,  The  leaves  look  as  if  they  had  been 
injured  by  cold  ;  but  it  is  probuble  that  something  is  wrong 

j^  with  the  roots.     The  real  cause  of  the  evil  can  only  be  dis- 

■    covered  by  careful  examination  on  the  spot.J 

Heating  :  J  N.  Gas  is  unsuitable  for  hoatiog  glass  houses.  It 
burns  and  di-ies  the  air,  and  renders  it  unfit  f.jr  plants,  and 
besides  it  is  always  escaping.  A  small  boiler  and  a  set  of 
■i-inch  iron  pipes  run  round  your  greenhouse  will  prove  far 
more  satisfactory.J 

Hybrid  Vegetable.  We  have  received  from  C/?iion  a  pod  of  a 
seedling  Pea  impregnated  with  a  speckled  French  Bean. 
Having  only  two  seeds  he  could  not  spare  any  this  year,  but 
he  describes  the  seed  to  be  of  a  dingy  white,  stained  with  the 
speckled  Bean.  It  was  originally  a  green  ilarrow.  We 
fear  this  is  not  likely  to  be  useful ;  but  it  is  a  curiosity  of 
a  very  strange  nature,  to  which  we  may  allude  hereafter. 

SIelilotds  ledcantoa:  A".  It  is  Bokbara  Clover,  a  very 
stronfT-growing  variety,  and  a  good  bee  flower.  J 

Microscopes  :  J  H.  You  will  have  to  inquire  for  Gaudin'a 
microscopes  in  Paris.  If  you  have  no  correspondent  there, 
and  are  not  going,  you  might  perhaps  obtain  one  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  lledfern,  Rue  de  la  Pair, 

Names  of  Plants  :  Dee.  Sisyrinchium  grandifioram. — C  Se- 
necio  Petasites. — J  T  C.  Omphalodes  verna. — A  Q.  We  cannot 

name  florists'  flowers. An  accident  prevents  our  answering 

this  week  one  or  two  other  inquiries  under  this  head. 

Peas:  OP.  Seeds  under  the  name  of  "Nimble  Tailor"  ftere 
received  from  Linwood,  and  proved  to  be  the  Early  Charlton, 
The  Sabre  and  Blue  Sabre  were  received  from  Falla,  and  the 
Blue  Scymetar  from  Masters  ;  these  proved  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Blue  Imperial.  The  seeds  having  been  obtained  from 
highly  respectable  authorities,  the  synonjmea  were  ad- 
mitted. If  doubts  should  arise  with  regard  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  numerous  s.\nonymes  which  appear  in  the  lists  of 
vegetables  given  in  our  columns,  a  statement  of  such  will  be 
duly  attended  to,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  way  yon  suggest.!) 

Pelabgonidms  :  EG,  The  whiteness  on  theleaves  appears  to  ba 
some  substance  brought  by  the  water  employed  in  syringing 
them.  Their  death  is  probably  owing  to  insufficient  ventila- 
tion, dark  weather,  and  too  much  water,  either  in  the  air  of 
the  house  or  in  the  soil,  or  in  both. 

Pots:  F P.  They  are  named  3-inch  pots  or  11-inch  pots  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  inches  they  measure  "across  the 
top." 

Potting  :  Amateur,  If  the  plants  you  have  just  bought  in  from 
the  nursery  are  pot-bound,  you  had  best  shift  them  into 
larger  pots  at  once,  and  in  doing  this  you  cannot  do  better 
than  observe  the  rules  laid  down  by  •' Pharo,"  in  "Villa 
Gardening,"  at  pp.  119,  1G5.  J 

Scale  on  Oeanoe  Tbees  :  J  D,  Washing  the  trees  with  water 
of  the  temperature  of  from  130°  to  140'^  will  perhaps  kill  it  at 
once  ;  but  if  any  still  remain  give  them  a  second  dose  of  hot 
water.  J 

Stddy  of  Botany  :  G  V.  The  text-book  used  by  Dr.  Lindley 
for  the  juvenile  class  of  botany  in  University  College  is  his 
"  School  Boiany."  No  other  is  required  by  the  beginner. 
All  eorts  of  apparatus,  such  as  paper,  lenses,  drying- boards, 
&c.,  can  be  purchased  on  very  ^reasonable  terms  of  Mr.  R, 
M.  Stark,  1,  Hope-street,  Edinburgh,  who  will  furnish  lists 
upon  application. 

The  Tbee  Rose  -.WD.  At  the  request  of  numerous  sub- 
scribers the  price  of  this  work  is  now  reduced  from  4s.  6d.  to 
3s.  Gd.,  post  free  ;  it  can  be  forwarded  to  any  address  by  a 
Post-office  order  being  sent  to  James  Matthews,  at  the  Office 
of  this  Paper. 

TaoPiEOLCMs  :  W  W.  T.  tuberosum  is,  we  believe,  quite  hardy, 
but  we  fear  it  will  not  bloom  with  jou.  Try  pentaphjlium, 
or,  still  better,  speciosum.  % 

Vines:  J  M  If.  You  have  poiioned  your  Vines  with  your  salt. 
That  is  all.  To  recover  them  you  must  take  them  up  care- 
fully, wash  the  roots  quite  clean,  and  remove  all  the  soil 
before  you  replant  them. 

Misc.  :  T  ^K.  Silver  sand  is  a  very  different  thing  from  sea 
sand.  You  may  strike  Fuchsia  cuttings  in  the  latter,  if  you 
wash  it  well  first,  to  clear  it  of  salt.  Start  Anomathecas 
now,  and  take  down  your  cellar-wintered  Geraniums,  remove 
the  dead  tops,  pot  them,  and  prepare  them  for  planting  out 
after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.J— J  W.  Start  your  Gesneras 
in  heat  now— potting  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  leaf -mould, 
and  silver  sand.  We  never  put  prices  on  articles  or  recom- 
mend dealers.}— .4i(o>».  The  Water  Lemon  is  3  stove  plant, 
and  is  all  the  better  Jor  bottom  heat.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Tuberose  is  given  at  p.  lUl  of  our  volume  for  1S47.  The 
Coniferous  plants  are  as  hardy  as  Larch  or  Scotch  Firs, 
Cornus  macrophjlla  is  probably  too  tender  for  England. — 
A  Subtcriber,  The  number  of  Chesnuts  required  to  plant  an 
acre  ot  land  will  depend  upon  the  distance  at  which  you 
place  them.  There  is  no  difference  between  English  and 
Spanish  Nuts.  Sow  them  in  seed  beds,  about  6  inches  apart ; 
let  them  stand  till  the  autumn.  Then  lift  them,  shorten  the 
tap  root,  and  replant  them  in  rows,  in  light  rich  soil.  After 
they  have  stood  two  years,  cut  them  down  in  April ;  single 
off  the  shoots  to  the  best,  and  by  the  autumn  you  will  haYfl 
alee  str»igbt  plants  reader  for  putting  into  a  plantatioot 
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MANURES. — The  following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  JDeptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Graes  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11     0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  CoproliteB  6    0    0 

Office,  60.  Kiojj  William-street,  City,  London. 
^.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  los.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  i)i.  lOs.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


LAWES'S  TATENT  MANURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Mr.  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  bis 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  thera  at  Mr.  Lawes'*  prices,  de- 
iivered  at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. — Apply  to  William  E. 
Kendle  and  Cn,,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 

GIBBS'    GENUINE    PERUVIAN    GUANO,    warranted,    at 
SI.  15*.  per  ton.     In  the  Import  Docks. 


POTTER'S  GUANO. —  This  effective  MANURE, 
now  greatly  Improved,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a 
Dressing  for  all  Spring  Crops.  It  is  equal  to  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  25  per  cent,  cheaper.  Also  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of 
LIME,  GYPSUM,  and  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  all  of 
guaranteed  quality,  and  Cheaper  than  at  any  other  establish- 
■oaent  in  town  or  countrv. 

Factory,  '2S,  CLAFHAM  ROAD  PLACE.  LONDON. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  direct  from  the 
Importer's  Stores,  LINSEED  CAKES,  and  all  kinds  of 
Artificial  Manures,  may  be  had  at  London  prices,  for  Cash,  of 
Messrs.  Odams  and  Picefosd,  15,  Mark-lane,  London. 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure  for  Corn  and  other  Crops,  prepared  from  the  nitro- 
genous matter  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
■combination  with  other  substances  essential  for  the  growth  ot^ 
corn,  &.C.,  price  SI.  per  ton.  Sold,  in  a  finely  ground  state,  at' 
No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane  ;  also,  at  the  Works, 
Mill-wall,  Poplar  ;  Waterloo  Dock,  Lambeth  ;  and  No.  1,  Praed- 
Btreet,  Paddington  Basin. 

PATENT  COPROS,  for  Corn  crops,  also  for  Turnips,  &c.  ; 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,  calcined  and  saturated  with 
Mquid  manure.  CEMENT  for  Liquid  Manure  Tanks,  Malt 
House  Floors,  and  Barn-doorA,  manufactured  by  J.  M.  Blash- 
■yiELD,  Buecesfior  to  Wyatt  Parker  and  Co.,  Original  Patentees 
•of  Parker's  Cement.   Established  1796.    Drain  Pipes,  Tiles,  &c. 


CORN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  OATS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
fidently recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
^ery  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
-cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
BO  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guine.is  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gjpsum  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  aduU 
teratioD,  all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwabd  Pdrsfb,  Secretary, 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


iPATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  die,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  M.  to  U.  tid, 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  aize  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d,  to  9d.  per 
.foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


EOT  WATER  APPARATUS   AND  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


WHILL  begs  respectFully  to  announce  that  his 
•  improved  *'  FLUE  BOILER  "  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  l-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  principle.    Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  waier. 
*„*  A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
W.  Hill,  Horticultural  Works   Greenwich. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
Sac,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipe»  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
iiiends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
ore  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  ot  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobilitj'a  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Tradethatattheir  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  termn. 

Conservatories,  ttc,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.R.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  sbieldrakes,  pintail, 
vridgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  &c,, 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
fzioon-passagef  Gxaeechurch.street. 


LUCERNE.— JUST  IMPORTED,  a  large  quantity 
of  excellen-  new  Lucerne  Seed,  price  SO*,  per  cwt.,  in 
quantities  not  les!«  than  28  lbs.  Also  the  best  Perennial 
QRA.SS  SEEDS  AND  CLOVERS  FOR  PERMANENT  PAS- 
TURE at  very  low  pricei ;  and  SUTTON'S  RENOVATING 
MIXTURE  for  improving  old  Pastures,  price  l5.  per  lb.,  con- 
sifttiog  of  the  finer  sorts  of  Perennial  Grasses  and  Clovers,  8  lbs. 
to  the  acre. 

Also  Finest  Lawn  Grasses  ;  A shcroft,  Liverpool,  and 
other  Sivedes,  White  Belgian  and  other  Carrots^  Yellow 
Globe  and  other  Mangolds,  True  Itnllan  Rye-grass, 
Drumhead  Cotv  Cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi^  cjc. 

Address  :  John  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  Berks. 

*-(.*  Carriage  free  by  Great  Western,  South  Wgstern^ 
or  South  Eastern  Railways. 


MESSRS.  NESBirS  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington.lane.  London.- 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  En'iiaecr- 
ing,  (fcc,  may  bt;  obt;iined  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Lonq- 
HAN  and  Co.,  and  m:iy  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  terms  of  the  School  can  be  had  on  application  either 
personally  or  by  letter. 

HYDRAULIC  ENGINES,  WATER  R\MS,  &c.. 
on  Improved  Principles  ;  Engines  worked  by  Steam  or 
Hydraulic  power,  to  rai^e  from  1  gallon  to  1000  per  minute  to 
a  height  of  500  feet,  and  from  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Douche, 
Vapour,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths.  Buildings, 
C'inservatoriea,  &c.,  heated  by  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  S;c.  Towns  supplied. 
Direct  to  John  Lego,  Cheltenham. 


PURE  Water  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
ptream,  where  a  fill  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  H  VNSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM  ;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds-, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  usp.  Portuble  Steam  Engines  for  Agri 
cultural  purposes,  Threshing  Machines,  Deep-  well  Pumps, 
Waier-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water,  Drawiogs  and  Estimates 
made.— Freeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers ;  Office,  70,  Strand,  London. 

Works.  Sumner-street,  Southwark-bridge-road. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.— COLLECTION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANURES. 
STRATTON'3  AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY,  BRISTOL. 

STRATTON,  HUGHES,  and  CO.,  have  now  ready 
their  PATENT  TUMULER  CART  for  the  collection  of 
Night-soil  and  other  otFeusive  matters  ;  also  their  Iron  Mill,  to 
be  worked  by  horse-power,  water-power,  or  steam,  for  mixing 
and  incorporating  Nightsoil  with  Charcoal  and  other  deo- 
dorisers. The  Tumbler  Cart  has  an  iron  body  with  a  close 
cover  ;  can  be  fitted  if  i-equired  as  a  Watering-cart,  with  a  Valve 
and  Dplivery  Pipe  for  distributing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and 
also  with  an  Apparatus  for  distributing  dry  manures  in  any 
given  quantities  per  acre. 

Strati  ON,  HuonEs,  and  Co.'s  Tumbler  Carts  are  used  for 
scavenging  purposes  in  Manchester,  Bristol.  Worcester,  Har- 
wich, Rochtord,  Cardiff,  Jbc,  and  they  are  now  building  theoi 
for  Chester,  Oxford,  Huddersiield,  Sue,  betides  many  fur  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  private  individuals.  SxttATTON,  Hcghes, 
and  Co.'s  nt;w  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carts,  Wagjioas,  and 
Agricultural  Implements  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
receipt  oils.  6d.  in  postage  stamps. 


(^Jie  Egrtcttltttral  (BKnttt. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  23,  1850. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbuwksdai,  Marcti  37  — itfricu  tural  Society  of  En;{liiii(l. 
Tmuhsii.t,         —        :;ji— iKricultural  Imp.  Sncieiy  or  Ireland^ 
WKBWEaDAT,    April     s— Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
XaUBBSAi,        —         4— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 


"  Waste  not — want  not."  It  is  an  oldjnaxim ;  but, 
though  ancient,  it  was  never  more  useful  than  at  the 
present  day.  In  these  times  of  competition  and  fiu- 
gality  in  all  departments  of  industry,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  all  improvements ;  and  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  government,  it  is  found  to  embody  itself 
in  cheaper  methods,  saving  systems,  and  financial 
reforms.  Economy,  or  the  prevention  of  vifaste,  is 
what  we  must  rely  upon  for  making  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  difference  between  our  expenses  of 
cultivation  and  the  value  of  our  produce,  when  both 
shall  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  point. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  farmers,  though  other- 
wise thrifty,  should  be  found  to  violate  the  above 
time-honoured  and  now  momentous  truth  whilst 
struggling  against  a  falling  market,  especially  with 
respect  to  their  manures  ?  Certainly  it  arises  in  a 
great  measure  from  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  But  have  they  not  books,  pamphlets,  and  socie- 
ties 1  True — these  are  doing  a  great  work  ;  few,  how- 
ever of  the  smaller  occupiers  read  our  agricultural 
publications,  partly  owing  to  their  dearness;  and 
clubs  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  husbandry  are 
unhappily  rare.  We  must  look  to  private  en- 
deavours ;  "  example  teaches  more  than  precept," 
and  one  successful  adopter  of  printed  recommenda- 
tions will  have  a  host  of  imitators  around  him, 
though  the  sources  from  whence  he  derived  his 
information  be  carelessly  neglected.  We  have 
known  men  who  were  advised  by  others  to  sprinkle 
their  manure-heaps  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  be- 
cause from  several  trials  they  "  had  found  that  the 
dung  was  wonderfully  improved  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense ; "  they  had  read  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  applying  sulphuric  acid  or  gypsum  to 
manure,  but  had  never  set  about  using  it ;  a  word, 
however,  from  a  neighbour,  who  had  actually  profited 
by  the  practice,  determined  them  at  once  to  adopt  it. 

The  value  of  good  manure  and  the  best  methods 
of  preserving  it  are  old  subjects  ;  and  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  better  modes  of  management  are  undeter- 


mined that  this  source  of  the  farmer's  wealth  is  so 
grievously  neglected.  The  sewerage  of  towns  is  still 
allowed  to  depart  unused  for  the  fertilising  purposes 
for  which  it  is  available,  and  a  great  economical  im- 
provement in  agriculture  is  thus  completely  lost. 
As  regards  the  manure  of  the  farm-yards,  the  greater 
part  of  the  men  who  should  have  long  ago  commenced 
the  more  profitable  systems  of  management  are  yet 
doubtful  as  to  their  adequacy,  and  require,  upon 
contiguous  farms,  ocular  pecuniary  proof  of  their 
efficiency,  before  they  will  venture  an  experiment. 
And  agricultural  journals  must  therefore  continually 
urge  the  more  reflecting  portion  of  the  agriculturists 
at  once  to  step  forward  as  fuglemen.  In  no  better 
way  can  this  be  eftected  than  by  placing  before  them 
the  best  plans  to  be  pursued,  with  accompanying 
reasons  for  recommending  them.  Much  is  w'asted  ia 
the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  manure,  and  an 
incredible  quantity  of  material  is  actually  passed 
over,  or  else  thrown  away,  of  which  enriching  com- 
pounds might  be  easily  and  profitably  made.  This 
point  involves  a  consideration  of  box- feeding,  manure- 
reservoirs,  urine-pipes,  Linseed-food,  mown  fodder, 
&c.  Another  kind  of  waste  is  in  the  application  of 
manure,  leading  to  a  notice  of  ridge  culture,  top- 
dressing,  &c.  We  shall  now,  however,  confine  our 
remarks  to  waste  in  the  means  employed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  manure.  In  travelling  through  any 
agricultural  district,  even  in  the  first-class  counties, 
judging  from  the  majority  of  the  farmsteads,  it  really 
seems  as  if  no  means  at  all  were  being  taken  to  pre- 
serve manure  ;  and  muck-heaps  by  the  road  side, 
exposed  to  evaporation  by  the  sun  and  wind,  and  to 
the  frequent  wasliings  of  the  rain — ponds  black  with 
the  drainings  of  the  straw-yards  —  yards  entirely 
open,  and  receiving,  in  addition  to  the  rain-water 
that  falls  upon  their  whole  area,  the  drip  from  great 
barn  and  stable  roofs  ;  all  bear  witness  of  the  little 
worth  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  the  husband- 
man's best  treasure. 

We  observe  then,  that,  after  the  general  way  of 
keeping  manure,  there  is  a  waste  downwards.  Fer- 
menting farm-yard  dung  abounds  with  all  the  salts 
and  mineral  ingredients  that  a  plant  requires,  and 
as  these  are  chiefly  yielded  in  a  soluble  state,  they 
can  be  washed  out  from  the  straw  and  solid  portions 
of  the  mass.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the 
drainings  of  dung-heaps  are  exceedingly  rich  in 
these  useful  substances  ;  and  common  sense  there- 
fore decides  upon  the  advisability  of  either  prevent- 
ing this  soakage  or  preserving  the  liquid  which  thus 
drains  away.  To  effect  these  objects  let  the  yards 
in  which  the  manure  is  to  be  accumulated  ba 
properly  "  dished "  and  bottomed.  The  ground 
after  becoming  solid  will  not  permit  much  of  the 
liquor  to  pass  away.  Let  the  roots,  weeds,  &c., 
cleaned  out  of  the  fields  be  placed  upon  this  bottom, 
in  order  to  absorb  the  juices  of  the  superincumbent 
dung.  On  no  account  let  the  yard  be  lowest  at  one 
side,  lest  the  precious  liquid  escape ;  but  in  the 
centre  construct  a  tank,  or  else  lay  a  covered  drain 
from  this  point  to  a  covered  cesspool  outside  the 
yard,  and  let  any  fluid  which  may  drain  into  the 
receptacle  be  either  pumped  up  upon  the  dry  surface 
straw,  or  carried  in  buckets  and  thrown  over  it  when 
the  manure  is  being  "  turned"  in  spring.  This  may 
be  done  by  those  who  object  to  the  expense  of  cart- 
ing the  liquid  manure  to  the  land  from  which  Tares, 
Clover,  or  other  green  forage  has  been  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  soiling.  Water  and  air  being  necessary 
to  the  progress  of  putrefaction,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
exclude  all  moisture  from  the  manure  while  in 
course  of  formation  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  every 
drenching  shower  and  the  full  heat  of  the  burning 
sun  be  suffered  alternately  to  weaken  and  waste  the 
soluble  and  aeriform  particles  of  the  dung,  a  consider- 
able loss  is  obviously  incurred.  Therefore  where 
"  Auchness"  receptacles  and  reservoirs  are  not  ob- 
tainable, it  is  well  to  cover  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  straw  yards  with  open  sheds,  which  of  course 
will  be  of  little  service  unless  "  spouted."  The  rain 
which  descends  upon  the  remaining  area  will  always 
keep  the  manure  sufficiently  wet,  especially  when 
the  cattle  are  allowed  a  proportion  of  roots  with 
their  dry  food. 

There  is  likewise  a  waste  upwards.  The  food 
for  vegetation  contained  in  manure  is  liable  to  escape, 
both  in  a  liquid  and  volatile  form,  whilst  the  much 
greater  bulk  of  comparatively  useless  carbon  with 
which  it  is  united  remains  subject  to  no  such  dimi- 
nution. This  arrangement  of  Nature  seems  to 
thwart  the  farmer  in  a  vexatious  manner  ;  but  the 
same  substances  have  other  distinct  properties  that 
tell  a  little  in  his  favour— the  less  valuable  in- 
gredients may  be  dispelled  by  fire,  while  the  requi- 
site chemical  food  will  remain  as  ash.  In  Mr. 
Hoskyn's  Introductory  Essay  to  the  "Cyclopajdia  of 
Agriculture,"  it  is  hinted  that  in  future  times  soma 
means  of  dispensing  with  the  labour  of  carrying 
about  the  useless  load  of  carbon  may  probably  be 
resorted  to ;  but  at  present  it  appears  very  unlikely 
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that  a  farmer  should  burn  all  his  straw-yard  manure,  i  after  such  draining,  safely  proceed  with  the  process  of 


having  first  completely  drained  and  dried  it.  Per- 
haps the  same  inventive  faculties  which  have  ex- 
tracted the  "  quinine,"  dispensing  with  the  grosser 
parts  of  tlie  Peruvian  bark,  will,  ere  long,  light  upon 
the  idea  of  purging  farm-yard  manure  by  a  simple 
process  and  obtaining  all  its  virtues  in  a  concentrated 
and  most  poitable  form.  As  it  is,  we  ought  to  use 
every  method  to  retard  the  flight  of  fertilising  matter 
from  the  manure.  Fresh  cow-dung  undergoes  in 
40  days  a  loss  of  one-fifth  of  its  solid  matter ;  and  if 
horse-dung  be  left  in  aheap  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it 
evolves  much  ammonia,  and  scarcely  seven-tenths  of 
its  original  weight  will  remain.  Ammonia,  which  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  the  soil,  readily  and  con- 
tinually escapes  and  ascends  from  exposed  manure 
in  the  form  of  gas.  The  falling  rain  washes  it  ont 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  brings  it  down  again  to  the 
earth.  In  this  state  it  is  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or 
"  common  smelling  salts,"  very  volatile,  as  every- 
body knows  ;  but  this  may  be  easily  changed  into 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  does  not  quickly 
volatilise,  or  rise  into  the  air.  To  eilect  this,  gyp- 
sum (sulphate  of  lime)  or  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
employed.  Probably  one  of  the  best  preventives  of 
this  kind  of  waste  is  the  placing  of  layers  of  soil, 
refuse  of  ditches,  or  other  material,  between  alternate 
layers  of  manure  in  constructing  the  muck-heap, 
and  then  covering  the  whole  with  a  light  coating  of 
earth — by  which  the  gases  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
absorbed  and  arrested.  In  the  yards,  and  also  in 
the  hovels  when  box-feeding  is  practised,  the  evapo- 
ration is  hindered  by  the  trampled  upper  stratum  of 
bedding.  The  dung,  when  removed  from  the  feeding- 
houses  and  made  into  a  suitable  heap,  besides  being 
mingled  and  covered  as  above,  may  be  sprinkled 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid — say  one  pint  of  acid  to 
seven  or  eight  gallons  of  v.-ater. 

The  erection  of  new-fashioned  farm-buildings  and 
even  of  spouted  sheds  is  often  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  good  management  of  manure,  owing  to  the 
reluctance  of  many  landlords  to  do  anything  for 
their  tenants  ;  and  the  apparatus  of  pipes,  pumps, 
covered  dung  receptacles,  liquid  manure  carts,  &c., 
are  of  too  costly  or  too  questionable  a  nature  to  en- 
sure a  general  adoption  by  our  present  British 
farmers.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  dishing  and 
bottoming  of  yards,  the  digging  of  mere  drainage 
tanks,  and  the  proper  formation  and  treatment  of 
muck-heaps,  are  matters  which  concern  the  tenant 
only,  and  could  be  easily  accomplished  by  only  a 
little  extra  care  and  labour.  Good  managers  may, 
perhaps,  ridicule  these  plain  remarks  as  being  what 
everyone  knows  and  practises :  not  so  !  the  gene- 
rality  of  farmsteads  in  most  counties  exhibit  a  vast 
neglect  of  such  simple  means  of  preservation  ;  and 
at  a  period  when  "agricultural  distress  "  has  become 
exceedingly  distressful  every  mode  of  alleviation  is 
important.  These  things  have  assuredly  been 
known  long  enough,  they  have  been  reiterated  until 
the  agricultural  press  is  well-nigh  wearied  of  them, 
and  why  then  are  they  not  more  widely  appro- 
priated to  the  individual  benefit  of  approving 
readers  \  I.A.G. 


DRAINING  MEMORANDA. 
'■  The  surprising  amount  of  benefit  derived  from  drain- 
ing land  properly,  that  previously  had  no  outlet  for 
water,  ofi'ers  such  irresistible  evidence  of  its  utility, 
that  tlie  most  devoted  adherent  to  old  customs,  the 
admirer  of "  grips,"  the  stickler  for  rigs  and  furrows, 
high,  wide,  and  sweeping,  is  smitten  with  a  desire  for 
improvement.  No  matter  whether  he  or  his  landlord 
is  to  provide  the  needful ;  but  it  is  of  consequence  that 
a  fall  should  be  obtained,  that  no  more  tiles  should  be 
used  than  are  necessary,  that  they  should  be  laid  deep 
enougli,  that  the  best  outfall  should  be  selected,  and 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  composition  of  the  subsoil. 
It  is  true  that  these  conditions  of  draining  might  be 
complied  with  by  an  engineer,  and  as  soon  as  the  drains 
got  out  of  oi-der  or  the  least  addition  or  alteration  was 
required,  an  engineer  might  issue  directions  to  put  all 
right  ;  but  the  fee  for  this  farm  physician  cannot  be 
always  spared,  and  it  is  questionable  if  hired  intellect 
in  such  cases  is  preferable  to  the  awkward  attempts,  the 
feilures,  and  finally  the  hard-earned  experience  of  the 
practical  man  who  chooses  to  set  his  wits  to  work  to 
devise  the  best  means  of  encountering  difficulties.  And 
fortunately  a  few  general  rules  are  sufficient  to  secure 
an  efficient  clearance  of  water  ;  the  first  object  should  of 
course  be  to  find  the  lowest  part  of  the  field,  then  the 
lowest  accessible  level  at  the  edge  of  the  field.  I  go 
frequently  through  a  field  where  above  an  acre  descends 
to  a  sort  of  cavity  from  which  there  is  no  escape  unless 
the  tenant  chose  to  cut  an  outfall  10  feet  deep  at  least 
(for  200  or  300  yards),  through  the  lowest  part  of  the 
surrounding  eminence  ;  this  is  an  exception  :  the  best 
plan  in  such  a  case  would  probably  be  to  run  a  few 
short  drains  into  a  pond  or  soak  well  in  the  centre,  but 
it  more  often  happens  that  in  a  large  field  there  shall 
be  midway  a  slope  that  requires  one  deep  main  drain, 
or  a  great  portion  of  the  field,  by  the  sponginess  of  this 
hole,  remains  imperfectly  drained  ;  every  part  suspected 
6f  retaining  moisture  ebould  be  tapped.    You  may  then 


levelling  the  surface,  for  if  a  natural  drainage  is  estab- 
lished with  well-laid  tiles,  moderate  attention  will 
maintain  it  for  any  period.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
safest  plan,  particularly  in  our  level  country,  is  to  find 
out  to  an  inch  how  much  fall  you  can  obtain  by  spirit 
level  or  finely  adjusted  implement  ;  but  one  well 
executed  drain  iu  wet  weather  will  discover  by  the 
course  of  the  water  near  enough  to  determine  how  deep 
you  may  go,  thence  the  distance  between  the  drains  ;  if 
done  in  dry  \',  eather  and  no  water  flow,  even  with  the 
aid  of  a  theodolite,  tha  bottom  of  the  drain  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  (perchance  unskilful)  workman.  A  brick- 
layer's level  should  he  brought  into  action,  and  with 
careful  use  would  be  found  nearly  as  good  as  the 
admonitory  ripple,  which  may  veil  a  quicksand,  and 
into  which  the  tile  may  incontinently  siuk  and  interrupt 
the  efficacy  of  the  drain. 

I  cams  into  occupation  of,  among  other  pieces,  a  14 
acre  field  last  year ;  the  former  tenant  had  drained  it,  and 
there  being  no  running  water  ac  Michaelmas,  it  was 
valued  to  me  as  an  unexhausted  improvement.  The 
rains  came,  and  the  land  appearing;  to  be  uncommonly 
wet,  I  took  the  main  drain  up,  through  which  the  water 
seemed  to  run  well.  I  found  the  running  water  pro- 
ceeded from  a  dike  at  the  upper  end,  and  on  examining 
the  side  drains,  of  which  there  might  be  about  a  dozen, 
not  above  two  or  three  gave  passage  to  any  water  at 
all,  and  very  little  from  them.  The  tiles,  3  inches  wide, 
were  many  of  them  so  far  apart  you  might  get  your 
finger  between  them  ;  they  were  not  more  than  from  a 
foot  to  15  inches  deep  (although  with  the  same  outfall 
I  have  now  sunk  them  3  feet,  4  feet,  and  in  one  place 
5  feet  deep)  and  3  yards  from  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  main  drain  ;  tliey  were,  at  a  lower  level  than 
at  the  mouth,  nearly  choked  with  a  muddy  deposit, 
and  instead  of  running  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
drain,  they  were  placed  some  at  acute  and  others  at  an 
obtuse  angle  to  the  line  of  fall,  and  diverging  irregularly 
into  the  field.  I  have  the  tiles  for  my  money,  and  1 
shall  be  at  the  expense  of  relaying  the  whole.  I  saw- 
two  years  ago  another  remarkable  instance  of  a  watte 
of  tiles  and  labour  by  the  proprietor,  who  was  also  the 
occupier  j  the  tiles  were  laid  not  more  than  from  6  to 
9  inches  below  the  surface  in  a  Grass  field,  and  they 
were  done  iu  squares  ;  the  water  stood  in  the  drains 
before  the  tiles  were  laid,  and  I  could  not  discover  an 
outfall,  except  into  a  sort  of  pond  or  cesspool,  from 
which  proceeded  no  other  cliannel.  Now,  if  these 
people  had  only  been  commonly  careful,  had  only 
applied  the  very  rudiments  of  such  knowledge  as  is 
deemed  requisite  in  any  other  calling,  had  employed 
common  tools  with  common  sense,  and  thought  ever  so 
little  upon  the  phenomena  which  attends  auy  rational 
trial  of  drainage,  they  might,  with  the  aid  of  hiuts  from 
friends,  and  the  thousand  channels  of  information  now 
pressing  upon  them  for  conviction  and  approval,  have 
turned  to  account  their  little  stock  of  science,  and 
obtained  a  motive  for  striving  for  greater  profit,  which 
would  have  acted  as  an  example  to  others  and  spared 
them  mortification  and  disappointment.  In  all  fields 
there  should  be  at  least  one  main  drain,  more  than  one 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  field,  the  irregularity 
of  the  surface,  and  the  amount  of  water  derived  from 
springs  or  other  sources  ;  I  would  gladly  lay  down 
large  main  drain  pipes  in  a  ditch  I  have  made  to  receive 
the  water  flowing  from  other  land,  but  a  neighbour  has 
availed  himself  of  my  deepened  water  course  so  as  to 
send  such  a  current  down  after  a  heavy  rain  that  no 
pipe  would  convey  without  the  risk  of  blocking  up  the 
smaller  side  drains  and  flooding  the  whole  arrangement. 
I  shall  in  this  case,  at  some  future  time,  have  to  lay 
down  two  main  drains  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other, 
one  connected  with  the  small  drains  of  the  piece  itself, 
and  another  to  take  off  the  outpourings  of  my  over- 
running friends. 

A  word  on  subsoil.  It  often  happens  here  that  a 
vein  of  shaly  limestone  crops  out  and  requires  the  pick- 
axe to  penetrate  it,*  the  man  of  task-work  grumbles, 
complains  of  his  arms  being  jarred,  and  will  not  if  he 
can  help  it  go  deep  enough  ;  an  extra  small  bounty  will 
make  all  straight,  and  should  not  be  withheld,  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  whole  scheme  is  at  stake  for  a  few  feet  of 
hard  rock,  and  as  it  is  generally  dry  work,  the  spirit 
or  common  level  with  a  long  straight  spar  should  be  in 
constant  requisition  ;  alternating  also  with  tough  clay, 
suddenly  appears  sand  or  silt,  down  goes  the  tool,  the 
sides  fill  in,  the  spring  gushes  forth,  and  you  are 
floundering  in  a  loose  semi.fluid  ;  a  barrowful  of  slaty 
stone  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  integrity'  of  the 
passage,  and  should  be  packed  with  the  greatest  care  : 
tbe  best  tiles  for  such  unsolid  earth  is  the  flat-bottomed 
pipe,  of  which  we  get  an  excellent  article  from  a  brick- 
kiln at  Woodstone.  They  are  of  uniform  texture,  of 
good  substance,  and  straight  ;  they  are  also  brought 
by  water  frocn  Ramsey  :  the  round  pipe-tiles  are  perhaps 


them  as  you  may.  A  well  considered  plan  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  to  have  the  work  executed  by 
skilful  and  conscientious  men  is  also  necessary  ;  the  beat 
materials  you  can  obtain  is  the  wisest  economy,  and  a 
master's  eye  to  scan  irregularities,  approve  regularity, 
smooth  obstacles,  and  finish  effectually,  can  only  super- 
intend where  intelligence  is  exerted,  where  diligence  is 
felt,  and  where  patience  and  liberality  bring  all  things 
"  in  tune."  J.  W.,  reterborough. 


THE  BRICK  AND  TILE  MANUFACTURE. 
While  the  raising  the  clay  is  in  progress,  it  will  be 
proper  to  commence  operations  for  building  a  kiln  (if 
one  is  to  be  used),  erecting  sheds,   selecting  a  pipe  til© 
machine,  fencing  the  yard  in  levelling  the  grouud  for 
brick  making,  &c.     On  the  point  of  kiln  building  much 
might  be  said,  bat  it  would  hardly  fall  within  the  limits 
of  such  papers  as  these  to  do  more  than  point  out  the 
piomiuent  considerations  affecting  the  question.     Is  a 
kiln  necessary  or  not  to  burn  tiles  !     I  think  it  is,  but 
I  would  not  here  advocate  the  erection  of  an  expensive 
buildiag,  such  as  is  seen  in  sale  yards  ;  a  very  much 
slighter  building  will  suffice  when  the  yard  is  established 
only  for  temporary  purposes.     If  bricks  alone  are  to 
be  burnt,  I  think  a  kiln  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  I 
shall   defer   giving  any   description  of  the  method  of 
burning  in  clamps  for  a  future  period.     There  are  two 
descriptions  of  kilns  in  general  use,  the  one  sunk  some- 
what into  the  ground,  having  long  furnace  boles  opening 
on  one  side  only,  and  having  furnace  bars  running  from 
these  openings  completely  across  the  kiln,  with  ash  pits 
below,  and  requirmg  a  long  shed  equivalent  to   double 
the  length  of  the  furnace  holes  to  be  erected  iu  frout  of 
the  openings.     The  advantages  of  these  kilns  1  believe 
to  be  these — less  coal  is  consumed,  and  less  bricks  are 
used  in  buildiag  it,  as  the  part  below  ground  need  not 
be  of  that  thickness  which  without  the  support  of  the 
earth  it  would  require  to  be.      The  shed  might  be  of 
rough  wood,  the   eaves  touching  the  surface  soil,  and 
the  sides  constructed  to  keep  the  ground  from  slipping 
in.     The  iron  work  for  the  furnace  bars  used  to  add- 
most  materially  to  the  cost  of  these  kilns,  beiug  made  of 
thick  cast  iron,  under  the  impression  that  such  resisted 
the  perishing  effect  of  the  heat.     It  is  found  however, 
and   I   speak  from  experience,  that  thin  bars  are  the 
more  durable,  and  I  recommend  |  by  2  inch  wide  bars 
of  wrought  iron,  running  the  full  length  of  the  furnace 
hole,  and  resting  at  every  2  feet  on  bearers  of  the  same 
thickness  and  width,  set  edgeways,  as  a  most  economical 
and  effective  arrangement.     Every  other  bearer  should 
have  short  \  inch  square  stubbs  welded  on  its  upper 
edge,  for  the   purpose  of  holding  the  bars  apart  and 
admitting  the  draught.     The  objections  to  this  kiln  are, 
that  some  sorts  of  coal  are  not  proper  to  burn  on  bars. 
The  other  sort  of  kilo,   built  on  the  level   ground,  is  in 
very  common  use;  its  walls  must  be  of  considerable 
thickness  below,  and  from  so  much  of  its  surface  bemg 
exposed  to  tlie  wind,  I  conceive  that  much  waste  of  heat 
is  occasioned.     In  this  the  furnace  holes   are  narrosVj 
and  are  on  both  sides  of  the  kiln  ;  the  coal  is  burnt  on 
the   ground,   those  that   burn   to    a    white    ash   being 
requisite  for  the  work.     Supposing  that  no  stone  fit  for 
resisting  fire  be  on  the  property  to  be  drained,  some 
bricks  must  be  procured,  and  I  should,  for  temporary 
purposes,  construct  a  kiln  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  both  the  above.    One  with  six  holes  in  each 
side,  to  burn  coal  on  the  ground,  and   having  a  low 
arched  doorway  at  each  end,  one  doorway  level  with 
the  rising  ground  at  the  upper  end  of  the  kiln,  and  the 
other  6  feet  high,  reaching  to  the  very  bottom  at  the 
lower  end.     The  ground  must  be  excavated  along  the 
sides  to  the   width   of  the  kiln  on  each  side,  and  two 
lean-to  sheds  be  built  against  the  sides.     The  sides  and 
roofs  to  be  made  of  rough  strong  stuff,  and  on  them 
should  be  placed,  against  the  kiln,  earth,  with  layers  of 
bushes  to  prevent  it  slipping  down. 

The  shed  for  tile  making  may  be  constructed  very 
cheaply,  the  sides  of  rough  post,  8  fe  t  asunder  and 
6  feet  out  of  the  ground ;  the  width  of  the  building  should 
he  12  or  14  feet  clear  inside,  the  length  about  90  feet. 
Some  spars  laid  on  the  plates,  and  on  them  hedge-stuff 
or  furze,  packed  well,  and  rough  thatched,  with  the  eaves 
hanging  well  over,  make  a  good  roof.  If  an  old  pau- 
tiled  lodge  is  coming  down,  borrow  the  pantiles  for  a 
few  mouths,  and  with  some  Larch  poles  a  cheaper  roof 
and  shed  may  be  made  than  by  drawing  hedge  stuff 
about.  The  sides  must  be  wattled,  not  too  closely,  with 
Blackthorn  or  any  straight  wood.  Along  the  full  length 
of  the  shed,  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  erected,  on  either  side, 
under  the  drip,  dig  a  good  narrow  open  ditch,  throwing 
the  earth  well  away  that  comes  out,  or  it  will  check  the 
air.  As  close  to  the  line  of  posts  as  it  can  be  got, 
inside  the  shed,  must  be  cast  up  a  neat  table  of  dry 
earth,  perfectly  level,  28  or  30  inches  wide,  and  4  inches 
ith  a  smooth  coating  of  sand  on  the  surface  of  it. 


deep,  wi 

Between  the  two  tables  in  the  middle  of  the  shed,  the 
as  good  for  clay,  and  are  something  cheaper.  There  are  I  ground  must  also  be  levelled  and  smoothed,  for  the 
other  kilns  in  the  neighbourhood,  but,  whether  from  a  j  machine    and    barrows   bringing    clay   to    travel    on. 


defect  in  the  material  or  workmanship,  they  offer  no 
security  for  permanent  drainage,  being  many  of  them 
mis-shapen  and  easily  broken,  consequently  they  will 
not  bear  pressure,  and  the  channel  will  be  distorted,  lay 


*  Only  last  week  a  great  number  of  good  workmeo  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  cumpeted  at  Uptoa  for  prizes  offered  for 
draining  by  our  Agricultural  Society  ;  the  work  was  distributed 
by  the  stewards,  and  was  executed  with  skill  and  s|drit  until 
about  the  last  "  dr.aw  "  was  to  be  taken  out,  when,  to  the 
mortification  of  all,  it  was  found  they  had  to  penetrate  several 
inches  of  shaly  limestone  ;  this  was  new  work  to  most  of  them, 
and  as  it  had  not  been  anticipated  by  anyone,  proper  tools 
were  wanting,  and  scarcely  any  could  finish  the  drains  within 
the  prescribed  time, 


Shelves  are  perfectly  unnecessary  for  making  any  sort 
of  draining  tile.  The  shelves  for  pantiles,  made  with 
common  laths  and  bricks,  I  will  describe  hereafter. 
Scragg's  tile  machine  is  au  excellent  tool  and  very 
strongly  made.  Williams,  of  Bedford,  makes  a  very 
good  machine,  and  its  low  price  is  greatly  in  its  favour  ; 
for  although  it  does  not  produce  in  a  given  time  so 
many  pipes  as  its  higher  priced  rivals,  still  it  will  be 
found  that  its  powers  of  delivering  tiles  are  sufficient 
for  a  very  large  demand  :  indeed,  so  much  attention 
has  of  late  years  been  given  to  tile  machines,  that  their 
capabilities  of  supply,  if  fully  exerted,  are  larger  than 
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yards  have  room  for.  The  stage  on  which  the  tiles  are 
cut  to  their  length  ought  to  be  loug  enough  to  admit  of 
four  leogths  at  least  being  on  it  at  one  time  ;  this  gives 
work  to  the  carrier  away,  while  the  macliine  is  stopped 
for  filling  with  clay  ;  besides,  the  cutting  close  to  the 
die  causes  the  tiles  to  issue  unevenly. 

With  regard  to  fuel,  peat  or  wood  may  do  for  drying, 
but  the  full  fires  are  the  best  made  with  coal.  About 
eight  tons  of  coal  will  be  consumed  in  a  kiln  charged 
with  9000  bricks  and  40,000  of  2  inch  pipes,  or  a  ton  of 
coal  may  be  reckoned  to  dry  and  burn  3000  or  3300 
bricks,  according  to  its  quality  aud  the  nature  of  the 
clay.  It  is  advisable  to  compute  what  quantity  of  fuel 
will  be  required  for  the  year,  and  make  one  contract  for 
the  supply,  to  come  in  at  stated  periods.  A.  P. 
I  To  be  conttnued.) 


OXEN  ON  BOARDED  FLOORS, 
I  PROCEED  to  detail  the  progress  of  ray  experiment. 
My  Warnes's  boxes,  8  feet  by  9  feet,  contain  comfort- 
ably a  pair  of  bullocks,  weigliing  when  fat  from  40  to 
50  score.  Four  of  the  boxes  are  now  covered  with 
planks  2J-  feet  wide  2  inches  thick,  with  an  open  space 
of  2^  inches  between  each  plauk.  Six  other  boxes, 
2  inch  openings  and  3  inch  planks.  As  soon  as  the 
bullocks  were  transferred  to  their  new  stage  they  seemed 
quite  astounded  ;  their  performance  was  pitiable  and 
ludicrous.  The  sense  of  danger  and  insecurity  was  very 
apparent,  and  they  seemed  afraid  to  move.  Still  their 
appetite  did  not  fail  them  ;  all  their  excrement,  solid  as 
well  as  liquid,  passed  readily  throijgh  the  openings 
into  what  was  formerly  their  bed.  But,  would  they  lie 
down  2_  Certainly  not.  For  24  hours  they  resolutely 
maintained  their  standing,  one  only  excepted.  I  thiSn 
spread  a  light  forkful  or  network  of  straw  under  them, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  comfortably  at  rest. 
The  straw  soon  worked  through  the  openings,  and  now 
for  the  last  fortnight  they  repose  comfortably  on  the 
bare  boards.  The  bullocks  on  these  open  floors  are 
cleaner  than  those  on  the  straws,  although  the  former 
are  never  swept.  The  heavy  pressure  forces  the  liquid 
to  the  surface  through  the  layers  of  our  long  glassy 
reedy  Wheat-straw,  and  keeps  the  animals  wet.  It 
probably  is  not  so  with  soft  Barley  or  Oat.straw.  When 
the  open  boards  are  first  tried,  there  is  nothing  pleasing 
to  the_  grazier's  eye,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
unlimited  supply  of  the  ordinary  straw  sheds.  The 
edges  of  the  boards  are  new  and  sharp,  and  the  frequent 
lifting  of  the  foot  indicates  fear  and  discomfort.  In 
lying  down  and  rising  up  the  sharp  edges  probably  give 
pain,  but  in  two  or  three  weeks  all  this  passes  off,  the 
edges  pet  smooth,  and  you  will  find  your  animals  lying 
in  various  and  easy  positions.  The  2  inch  openings  and 
3  mch  laths  I  prefer  to  the  2i  openmgs  and  2  J-  laths. 
The  former  are  easier  to  the  auimal's  feet,  and,  besides, 
although  the  foot  is  4  inches  wide,  the  hoof  is  wedge- 
shaped  from  front  to  back.  For  calves,  I  find  I^-  inch 
openings  answer  well, 

_  I  attach  great  importance  to  these  open  floors  ;  they 
will  enable  us  to  keep  almost  any  quantity  of  stock. 
The  manure  requires  no  turning  or  fermenting,  there  is 
no  expense  of  littering  or  frequent  removal,  and  no  loss 
of  ammonia  by  fermentation.  The  comfort  is  great  in 
every  respect.  Some  of  my  pigs  and  sheep  have  been 
six  weeks  over  my  liquid  manure  tank  without  the 
slightest  symptom  of  ill  health,  although  I  feared  it 
when  I  made  the  trial.  Gypsum  is  sown  on  the  boards 
every  morning.  Burned  earth  is  an  essential  auxiliary 
to  boarded  floors ;  although  I  burned  1800  cubic  yards 
last  year,  unfortunately  I  did  not  reserve  enough  to 
carry  me  through  the  winter.  Next  season  I  shall 
slightly  thatch  a  few  of  the  heaps,  to  keep  them  dry, 
ready  for  absorbing  the  winter's  supply  of  manure  in  the 
boarded  boxes.  Gypsum  is  another  necessary  append, 
age  to  this  system,  A  little  sprinkled  every  morning 
on  the  boards  is  highly  necessary  and  beneficial ;  about 
a  peck  to  10  bullocks.  Every  manger  should  have  in  it 
a  large  lump  of  rock  salt,  and  a  water  trough  always 
supplied — the  animals  will  not  drink  more  than  is 
proper  for  them.  The  same  remark  applies  to  pigs  and 
sheep  :  with  hoises,  a  little  discretion  is  required,  should 
they  come  in  over-heated. 

The  following  instance  of  the  effect  of  salt  is  interest- 
ing. Six  store  bullocks  from  marshes  and  straw-yard 
were  purchased  and  placed  in  three  boxes.  The  manger 
of  one  box  contained  a  large  lump  of  salt.  The  other 
two  boxes,  being  just  finished,  had  none.  The  boys  who 
attended  tliem  observed  that  the  two  which  had  salt  ate 
freely,  whilst  the  other  four  scarcely  would  look  at  their 
new  food  under  confinement.  I  observed  that  the  two 
having  access  to  salt  were  constantly  licking  it.  We 
are  using  Cabbage  as  well  as  roots.  Now  I  do  protest 
against  giving  fattening  animals  roots  or  green  food 
enough  to  make  them  purge.  The  state  of  their  dung 
must  be  our  guide.  When  about  the  consistence  of 
thick  batter,  having  a  certain  appearance  of  cohesion, 
weare  right,  but  when  it  falls  in  a  weak  splashing  con- 
dition, indicating  diarrhoea,  the  animal  cannot  thrive, 
any  more  than  ourselves  under  similar  circumstances, 
I  have  great  difficulty  in  restraining  my  worthy  old 
bailiff  in  this  matter,  the  old  custom  hereibout  being  to 
cram  them  and  scour  them  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
"green  wittles."  A  very  moderate  quantity  of  Cabbage 
13  sufficient,  and  we  seldom  exceed  1  bushel  of  roots 
daily  to  each  bullock.  The  remaining  food  consists  of 
fine  cut  straw  and  hay  chaff  sprinkled  with  Barley  and 
Beau-meal,  and  soaked  crushed  Linseed  soup  poured 
over  it.  If  there  is  a  disposition  to  scour,  the  roots  or 
green  food  are  withheld  for  a  day  or  two  It  frequently 
uappens  that  confiaement  and  good  living  cause  the 


newly  purchased  animals  to  rub  excessively.  We 
immediately,  in  such  cases,  administer  a  pound  of  Epsom 
or  Glauber  salts  in  about  a  quart  of  water.  This 
is  repeated,  if  required,  in  a  few  days.  This  allays 
the  excessive  heat  aud  irritation  of  the  skin.  If  an 
animal  loaks  dull  and  does  not  feed  well,  the  dose  of 
salts  is  administered.  Very  poor  animals  are  some 
times  lousv  ;  wash  well  with  tobacco-water,  to  remove 
them.  We  find  no  inconvenience  from  having  two 
horned  bullocks  in  one  box  ;  although  one  will  probably 
be  the  master  bullock,  we  never  can  discern  any  advan- 
tage in  its  condition  ;  this  is  because  both  have  enough 
food,  were  they  scantily  supplied  this  system  would  not 
do.  It  is  very  necessary  to  question  your  stock-man 
daily  as  to  the  condition  and  health  of  the  animals, 
as  they  are  apt  to  forget  to  tell  you  if  an  animal  shows 
a  deviation  from  his  healthy  habits. 

Animals  arriving  from  a  long  journey  should  have 
their  feet  well  washed  out  with  strong  salt  and  water, 
with  a  ready  access  to  water,  and  a  lump  of  salt  to  lick. 
A  dose  of  salts  tends  to  remove  their  feverish  symptoms. 
In  conclusion,  where  6  to  10  sacks  of  meal  are  used 
daily,  I  consider  a  steam-engine  indispensable,  especially 
as  there  is  in  addition  so  much  chaff  cutting,  pumping, 
Linseed  crushing,  and  threshing.  The  mere  convenience 
of  its  sack  tackle  is  cousiderable.  N.B.  I  mentioned 
before  that  the  thickness  of  the  yellow  deal  is  2  inches. 
There  should  be  no  knots  in  it,  or  the  weight  of  the 
oxen  might  break  it.  If  slated  roofs  are  too  warm  in 
summer,  they  have  the  advantage  of  transmitting  heat 
in  spring  and  autumn,  when  it  is  a  desidei-atum,  J.  J. 
Mechi,  Tipiree  Hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Hoots  per  Acre. — A  correspondent  states  that  an  acre 
will  contain  4840  plants  at  I  yard  apart,  and  so  it  will 
do  if  the  plants  are  placed  opposite  each  other,  but  if 
each  plant  be  placed  in  the  interval  between  the  two  in 
the  adjoining  row,  or  what  is  termed  quincunx^  an  acre 
will  contain  5588  plants,  and  the  distance  from  row  to 
row  will  be  a  trifle  over  2  feet  7j  inches.  Lusor. 

Cattle  Insurance  Company, — There  are  some  poor 
men  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  have  one  and  two  cows 
each  (of  small  value,  some  8/,  or  so),  who  insured  them 
in  1848,  with  the  Farmers  and  Graziers'  Mutual  Cattle 
Assurance  Association,  for  one  year  only  ;  they  have 
now  been  called  on  to  pay  30s,  each,  to  make  up  losses 
of  the  association,  it  is  said.  The  men  were  quite 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  association,  and  did  not 
(many  could  not)  sign  them.  They  are  honest  and 
willing  to  try  and  pay  what  is  due,  but  they  certainly 
considered  they  would  only  have  their  first  premium  to 
pay,  and  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  society,  and 
so  the  agent  here  told  them.  What  appears  most  unfair 
is  that  these  poor  men  with  only  one  cow  of  little  value 
is  called  on  to  pay  for  that  one  cow  the  same  sum  as 
large  farmers,  who  have  a  whole  herd  insured,  aud  only 
called  on  to  pay  30i'.  also.  They  have  asked  me  for 
advise  (a  small  farmer),  could  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
to  advise  them,  whether  they  must  pay  the  30s,  or  not  ? 
M.  Y.  [We  know  of  large  insurers  who  have  not 
been  so  called  upon  :  and  this,  with  the  obvious  injustice 
you  allude  to,  would  make  us  suspect  the  demand.  But 
you  had  better  obtain  the  advice  of  an  attorney,] 

On  Brewing. — The  inquiries  of  "  Cerevisium"  having 
received  no  satisfactory  answer,  I  think  a  few  plain 
directions  for  brewing  may  be  acceptable  to  your 
readers.  There  is  no  mystery  whatever  in  the  process, 
which  is  as  simple  as  making  tea,  when  properly  under- 
stood. Common  sense  and  common  care  is  all  that  is 
requisite  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  will 
prevent  errors  which  may  arise  in  following  the  best 
receipt  ignorantly.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  these 
principles,  and  then  give  the  receipt  I  follow.  The 
operation  of  brewing  consists  in  obtaining  the  largest 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  from  malt  ;  in  boiling 
that  extract  quickly  with  hops,  and  fermenting  the 
decoction  thoroughly,  and  allowing  no  opportunity  for 
acid  fermentation  to  take  place.  The  largest  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter  is  obtained  by  keeping  the  infusion 
of  malt,  for  three  or  four  hours,  between  the  tempera- 
tures of  170"  and  145°  ;  below  or  above  these  tempe- 
ratures there  is  loss  or  risk,  and  at  any  rate  little  gain. 
The  safest  and  most  effective  range  at  first  is  between 
167"  and  148°  ;  that  is  to  say  that  the  mash  tun  should 
never  be  raised  above  167°,  nor  allowed  to  fall  below 
148°  ;  and  the  longer  any  given  mash  can  be  main- 
tained between  these  temperatures  the  better.  Below 
148°  you  run  risk  of  acidity  ;  above  170°  of  producing 
gum,  not  sugar.  The  course  I  adopt  to  attain  this  is  as 
follows,  for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
close  fitting  wooden  cover  to  the  mash  tun,  divided  into 
two  halves,  and  made  like  a  copper  lid.  Having  got  my 
copper  full  of  boiling  water,  I  run  into  my  mash  tun 
9  gallons  for  every  bushel  of  malt  I  mean  to  wet,  and 
immediately  put  on  the  covers.  The  copper  is  then 
filled  again,  and  whilst  it  is  heating,  the  water  in  the 
mash  tun  is  slowly  cooling,  I  endeavour  that  the 
copper  shall  reach  170°  by  the  time  the  mash  tun  has 
fallen  to  167°.  At  this  latter  temperature  I  mash, 
stirring  the  malt  in  thoroughly  but  quickly.  The 
addition  of  the  malt  brings  the  mash  tun  down  to  144° 
or  140°,  according  to  the  season  and  state  of  the  malt. 
My  copper  meantime  has  reached  180°  or  183°,  I 
immediately  add  about  6  gallons  more  for  every  bushel 
of  malt  wetted,  stirring  it  in  carefully,  which  brings  the 
mash  up  again  to  165°  or  167°,  At  this  temperature 
I  cover  it  close,  putting  sacks  over  the  cover,  and  refill 
the  copper,  I  allow  the  mash  to  stand  till  it  has  fallen 
to  148°,  which  it  does  in  about  three  hours,  more  or 


less,  according  to  the  weather  ;  but  be  the  time  what  it 
may,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  148°,  I  let  the  wort  run,  and 
drain  it  pretty  close.  The  copper,  meantime,  has  been 
again  gaining  heat,  and  when  the  mash  tun  is  pretty 
well  drained— say  in  half  an  hour,  I  again  run  oa 
10  gallons  more  for  every  bushel  wetted,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  195°,  or  thereabouts.  This  again  when  stirred 
in  raises  the  mash  tun  to  172°  or  173°,  which  is  now 
not  dangerous.  The  instant  this  is  done,  havmg 
re-covered  the  mash  tun,  I  pump  the  first  wort  into  the 
copper,  now  empty,  and  make  up  the  fire,  and  as  soon 
as  the  wort  begins  to  simmer,  I  add  1  lb.  of  hops  for 
every  bushel  of  malt,  and  boil  for  onehour  and  a  quarter. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  second  wort,  which  has 
been  about  2.^  hours  on  the  malt  is  allowed  to  run,  and 
the  beer  is  at  the  same  time  run  off  into  the  coolers. 
As  soon  as  the  copper  is  empty,  this  second  wort  is  ' 
pumped  up  aud  treated  as  the  first,  except  that  the- 
hops  are  in  it  from  the  first,  aud  it  is  boiled  2J  hours. 
It  is  very  important  not  to  allow  the  first  wort  to  remain 
in  the  under  back  one  minute  longer  than  necessary,  nor 
to  expose  it  at  all  to  air.  When  the  second  wort 
has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  it  also  is  run  into  the 
coolers.  The  more  rapidly  it  can  be  cooled  the' 
better,  provided  it  be  not  messed  about,  or  put  intO' 
metal  vessels.  The  first  wort  is  set  at  about  61°,  the 
second  at  63°  or  64°,  with  rather  more  than  a  pint 
of  yeast  to  every  bushel  of  malt  wetted — say  2  quarts 
to  a  hogshead.  In  24  hours  it  goes  into  the  casks,, 
the  two  worts  being  mixed  equally  together,  and 
in  about  72  hours  more  the  active  fermentation- 
is  over,  I  use  no  finings.  The  beer  is  always  bright, 
and  fit  to  drink  in  a  month,  but  is  better  at  the  end  o£ 
two,  and  gets  brighter  the  longer  it  is  kept,  I  brew  with' 
rain  water,  and  next  to  that  should  prefer  pond  water  if 
sweet.  All  utensils  must  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  aa' 
clean  and  sweet  as  for  milk  ;  and  if  there  be  any  sus- 
picion of  acidity,  they  should  be  washed  with  lime- 
water  two  or  three  days  before  using.  For  any  further' 
details  I  refer  to  Black  on  Brewing,  whose  instructions 

1  follow,  though  he  does  not  clearly  assign  the  reason 
for  them,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  above.  By  the 
aid  of  that  work  I  have  learnt  myself  to  brew,  and  hav& 
taught  a  labourer,  so  that  he  now,  with  certainty,  brews- 
some  of  the  best  beer  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  everyone  may  have  as 
good  beer  as  they  can  wish  to  drink  by  following  th& 
foregoing  receipt.  Of  course,  the  best  materials  acces- 
sible must  be  obtained,  and  the  malt  should  never  be 
kept  more  than  a  few  hours  after  it  is  ground.  The 
i-apidity  with  which  wort  will  become  acid  in  certain 
states  of  weather  is  inconceivable.  Of  this,  grains 
afford  the  strongest  proof.  I  have  known  them  become 
as  acid  as  vinegar  within  one  hour  after  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  mash  tun.  Wort  is  equally  susceptible  J 
and,  once  tainted,  is  incurable.  Probably  a  great  deal 
of  beer  is  spoiled  before  it  ever  gets  into  the  wort- 
copper.  That  is  to  say,  acetous  fermentation  has  begun 
in  the  wort,  which  interferes  with  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, and  goes  on  in  the  cask  as  soon  as  the  imperfect 
vinous  fermentation  has  ceased.  For  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  wort  a  saccharometer  is  necessary  ;  but  it 
is  still  more  valuable  for  noting  the  progress  of  fer- 
mentation and  detecting  sluggishness  or  defect.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  those  columns  to  enter  into- 
further  details.  Those  who  desire  them  should  procure 
the  work  above  referred  to,  which  contains  much  ,iu-^ 
formation  on  the  whole  subject;  but  the  rationale  of  a 
simple  process  is  explained  above.  I  believe  it  to  be 
impossible  to  cure  acid  beer  ;  you  may  neutralise  some 
of  the  acid  by  alkali,  or  you  may  disguise  it  by  fresli 
wort ;  that  is  to  say,  you  may  spoil  good  beer  to  make 
bad  drinkable,  but  acetous  fermentation  once  begun  will 
go  on,  and  neutralised  or  disguised  acid  is  little  less 
unwholesome  than  that  which  is  patent.  The  only  wise 
plan  is  to  take  care  that  your  beer  does  not  get  acid  % 
and,  if  that  misfortune  does  befall  you,  to  throw  it  away,^ 
unless  you  make  up  your  mind  to  drink  it.  Barleycorn. 

Guano. — In  reply  to  the  wish  of  "  Somerset "  as  to 
what  quantity  of  guano,  aud  how  it  was  applied  to  the 
crop  of  Swedish  Turnips,  which  exceeded  36  tons  per 
acre  (including  tops),  and  for  which  the  premium  wafr 
awarded  by  the  Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society 
last  autumn,  to  my  neighbour  Mr.  Oldaker — I  beg  ttt 
inform  him  that  they  were  planted  on  the  ridge,  at 
about  30  inches  apart,  and  that  the  guano  was  applied 
as  a  top  dressing  after  the  plants  well  covered  the 
ground,  immediately  before  each  hoeing,  and  after  raia 
or  a  heavy  dew,  the  total  quantity  applied  being  about 
3  J  cwt,  per  acre.  The  plan  which  I  have  uniformly 
adopted  is  to  so  w  the  guano  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  about 

2  cwt.  per  acre,  and  lightly  harrow  it  in  the  land  im- 
mediately it  is  ready  to  form  the  ridges,  and  plant  the 
seed,  by  which  means  the  manure  is  well  distributed 
throughout  the  soil  in  the  ridge,  and  not  only  stimulates 
the  plant  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  but  gradually 
dissolving  in  the  soil  assists  it  through  the  latter.  I 
also  apply,  by  the  hand,  about  1  cwt.  per  acre,  very 
finely  powdered,  as  a  top  dressing,  when  the  plants  are 
fairly  above  ground,  and  when  the  soil  is  damp  or 
during  a  heavy  dew  ;  this  promotes  a  rapid  growth,  and 
places  them  quickly  beyond  the  ravages   of  the  fly.  J. 

IVehb,   Colaines,  near    fVorcester,   March  13 My 

method  has  always  been  to  apply  about  3  cwt.  or  3 J  cwt. 
to  the  acre  when  the  plants  well  cover  the  ground,  and 
to  hoe  the  ground  as  soon  after  as  possible — and  I  do 
not  like  applying  the  guano  unless  there  has  been  rain 
or  a  heavy  dew,  I  have  tried  all  distances,  but  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  from  25  to  30  inches  is  the  best 
distance  for  heavy  crops.  Thomas  Oldaker. 
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Irish  Linen. — The  following  extract,  written  about 
the  year  1775,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting  at 
this  time.  "  It  is  of  great  importance  to  Ireland,  that 
Flax,  the  basis  of  this  manufacture,  is  of  home  growth, 
and  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  From  the  very 
moment  of  the  seed  being  put  into  the  ground,  to  the 
i^me  of  its  being  exhibited  in  the  market,  in  the  form  of 
ra  piece  of  white  linen,  everything  is  the  native  growth 
of  the  soil,  everything  the  productive  labour  of  the 
'anhabitant."  The  exports  of  linen  from  Belfast  in  1 775, 
were  147,278  pieces;  one  firm  is  now  turning  out  more 
than  that  number  of  pieces  annually  ;  and  we  pay  to 
the  foreigner  for  Flax,  Flax-seed,  and  oil-cake,  upwards 
■of  six  millions  sterling  per  annum.  From  the  con- 
stabulary returns  of  the  breadth  of  Flax  sown  in 
Ireland  in  1848,  the  total  is  given  of  53,8fi3  acres.  The 
entire  quantity  of  Flax  required  for  British  manu- 
facture, would  occupy  from  350,000  to  400,000  acres. 
T.  S. 

lilr.  Mechi's  Live  Stock  Account  for  1849. — As  Mr. 
Mechi  is  a  good  accountant,  I  think  he  would  confer  a 
benefit  on  your  readers,  if  he  would  analyse  a  little 
more  of  his  account  given  in  the  AgricuUural  Gazette 
•of  March  '2d,  by  giving  the  cost  of  bought  food  consumed 
^j  the  bullocks,  sheep,  and  pigs  separately.  I  think  if 
1  divine  rightly,  that  it  will  then  be  seen  that  pigs  paid 
a  fair  profit ;  but  sheep  and  bullocks,  besides  giving  no 
return  for  any  part  of  the  green  crops  of  the  farm,  did 
not  even  pay  for  their  bought  food.  By  his  own  show, 
ing  there  is  from  300Z.  to  400/.  to  be  met  by  his  corn 
crops,  which  are  I  believe  about  100  acres  in  Wheat «.  e., 
each  acre  in  Wheat  ought  to  produce  from  3/.  to  4/. 
snore  than  in  good  common  farming.  As  his  purchase 
of  corn  is  so  great,  this  clearly  is  no  question  of  free 
trade  or  protection,  but  a  plain  question  as  to  a  system 
of  farming.  Can  it  be  profitable  ?  Alexander  Hall  Hall, 
Watergate,  Peterafiekl,  March  9. 

Pheasants  and  Domestic  Fowls. — Your  correspond- 
ent "J.  B.  B."  doubts  whether  the  pheasant  ever 
breeds  with  the  domestic  fowl.  I  send  you  for  his 
jnformation  the  following.  I  live  in  a  very  retired 
situation  ;  the  nearest  place  at  which  fowls  are  kept,  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  me.  The  fowls  I  used  to  keep 
were  the  silver  Hamburgh,  or  Bolton  Grey  breed,  but 
disliking  them  they  were  all  killed  off  except  a  couple 
of  hens,  and  I  -then  kept  fowls  of  the  black  Poland  breed. 
I  had  no  game  fowl  on  my  place  or  near  me.  Last 
summer  one  of  my  men  told  me  he  had  seen  one  of  the  1  from 
hens,  a  cross  between  the  Poland  and  Hamburgh,  re-  bed  of 
peatedly  keping  company  in  the  woods  with  a  cock 
pheasant.  Others  of  the  men  saw  this  hen  constantly 
with  the  cock  pheasant.  A  short  time  after  they  saw 
her  with  a  large  batch  of  young  chickens,  I  saw  her  and 
her  chicks,  but  being  very  wild,  she  did  not  come  down 
to  the  house  until  winter,  when  she  brought  down  5 
cocks  and  10  hens.  The  cocks  exactly  like  game  cocks, 
except  that  two  of  them  had  from  50  to  100  very 
beautiful  spots  on  their  necks,  which  since  they  moulted 


old  hedges  into  some  form,  and  planting  new.  I  would  ,  found  that  soils  had  the  power  of  stopping  also  the 
ask— what  stock  I  should  keep  to  consume  the  produce  alkalies,  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  &c.  If  a 
of  my  garden  profitably.  The  best  crops  to  attempt  to  '  quantity  of  ammonia,  highly  pungent  to  the  smell,  was 
raise  for  this  purpose;  and  when  to  buy  in.  It  has  j  thrown  upon  a  filter  of  soil,  or  clay  made  permeable  by 
occurred  to  me  that  half  an  acre,  well  cultivated,  simply  •  sand,  the  water  first  coming  away  was  absolutely  free 
with  a  view  to  profit,  might  serve  as  a  good  model  for  i  from  ammonia.  Such  was  the  case  also  with  the  caustic 
my  parishioners  who  have  allotments.  I  have  not  the  or  carbonated  alkalies,  potash,  or  soda.  This  was  a  very 
means  to  exceed  their  outlay.  I  shall  work  myself,  and  wonderful  property  of  soils,  and  appeared  to  him  as  an 
my  intention  is  to  have  a  poor  man's  garden.  Can  you  express  provision  of  Nature.  A  power,  he  remarked,  is 
recommend  to  me  any  works  likely  to  inform  one  who  '  here  found  to  reside  in  soils,  by  virtue  of  which  not  only 
bas  no  practical  knowledge  ?  I  have  the  "  Cottager's  is  rain  unable  to  wash  out  of  them  those  soluble  in- 
Ca'endar,"  by  Joseph  Paxton  [It  is  the  best  for  your  gredients  forming  a  necessary  condition  of  vegetation, 
purpose].  Is  there  any  crop  that  can  be  raised  pro-  but  even  those  compound?,  when  introduced  anificially 
fitably  in  a  garden  for  poultry,  where  there  are  means  by  manure,  are  laid  holdj^of  and  fixed  in  the  soil,  to 
to  keep  them  outside  of  it.  Cobbett,  in  his  "  Cottage  the  absolute  preclusion  of  any  loss  either  by  rain  or 
Economy,"   speaks  of  fatting  geese  on  boiled  or  raw  i  evaporation. 

Swedish  Turnips,  or  Carrots,  or  white  Cabbage,  or  Let- 1  But  Mr.  Way  had  found  that  this  property  of  clay  did 
tuce,  with  some  Oats.  He  likewise  speaks  of  Buck- '  not  apply  only  to  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  but 
wheat  for  ducks.  I  shall  look  very  anxiously  for  some  to  all  the  salts  of  these  bases,  with  whatever  acid  they 
answer  to  this  communication.  I  scarcely  need  add  that,  were  combined.  Here  again  was  a  beauti  ul  provision  ; 
to  be  useful,  it  must  be  full  and  prompt.   A  Country  \  sulphate  of  ammonia,  when  filtered  through  a  soil,  left 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Peofessor  Way,  the  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  So- 
ciety, delivered  a  lecture,  "  On  the  Action  of  Soils  upon 
the  constituents  of  Manure,"  before  the  members  of  the 
Society,  at  their  house,  in  Hanover-square,  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  the  20th  of  March,  Mr.  Ratsiond  Barker, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

LECTURE  ON  SOILS  AND  M/iNURE. 

Mr.  Way  stated  that  he  had  on  that  occasion  to  bring 
before  the  Society  some  facts  and  observations  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  soils  upon  the  constituents  of  manure. 
These  observations  he  believed  to  be  perfectly  new  to 

the  agricultural  public,  and  he  hoped  to  show  that  they    ordinary  salts  of  lime  themselves 

would  throw  much  light  on  some  of  the  operations  of  when  the  alkali  of  a  salt  is  laid  hold  of  by  a  soil, 
practical  agriculture.  As,  however,  he  was  preparing  some  provision  should  exist  for  the  neutralisation, 
a  paper  for  the  next  Journal  of  the  Society,  in  which  ;  of  the  acid  with  which  it  was  combined  ;  for  all 
he  would  go  minutely  into  the  subjects  and  give  the  j  other  salts  lime  performed  this  useful  office,  but  it  had 
results  of  the  investigations  which  had  been  proceeding  i  nothing  to  fail  back  upon  for  its  own  salts.  Sulphate, 
for  the  last  eight  or  nine  months  in  his  laboratory,  j  muriate,  or  nitrate  of  lime,  when  passed  through  a  soil, 
he  should  that  day  merely  give  an  outline  of  those  would  come  through  unchanged.  This,  however,  did 
results,  avoiding  everything  in  the  shape  of  detail.  '  not  extend  to  lime  itself,  or  to  its  carbonate,  when  dis- 
It  had  often  been  observed  that  the  dark  liquid  i  solved  in  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is  found  in  most  waters, 
manure  heap,  if  by  chance  placed  upon  a  '  Quicklime,  when  dissolved  in  water,  is  removed  by 
soil   through    which    it    could    filter,    issued    passing  the  water  through  clay  or  through  most  soils 


its  ammonia  behind,  but  the  sulphuric  acid  was  found 
in  the  filtered  liquid — not,  however,  in  the  free  state, 
but  combined  with  lime  ;  thus  sulphate  of  lime  was 
produced,  and  brought  away  in  the  water.  In  the  same 
way  muriate  of  ammonia  left  its  ammonia  with  the  soil, 
its  acid  coming  through  in  combination  with  lime,  as 
muriate  of  that  base.  The  same  was  true  of  all  the 
salts  of  the  different  alkalies,  so  far  as  he  had  yet  tried 
them.  Thus  lime  iu  the  economy  of  nature  was  des- 
tined to  one  other  great  office  besides  those  which  had 
already  been  found  for  it — it  was  the  means  by  which 
the  salts  ministering  to  vegetation  became  localised 
and  distributed  through  the  soil  and  retained  there 
until  they  were  required  for  vegetation.  Mr.  Way 
pointed  out  that,  from  what  he  had  just  shown,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  there  was  no  provision  for  the 

It  was  necessary  that 


from  the  bottom  almost  or  altogether  deprived  of 
colour.  Again,  the  water  of  drainage,  especially  in 
heavy  clay  soils,  was  observed  to  be  free  from  colour, 
and  often  beautifully  clear  and  limpid.  What  was 
the  nature  of  these  actions  1  Were  they  the  effect  of 
mere  mechanical  filtration  and  the  separation  of  the 
solid  substances  suspended  in  the  water  ?  Most  persons 
would  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  such  had  been  the 


general  impression  hitherto,  but  it  did  not  meet  all  the 
have  disappeared  ;  the  hens  are  all  much  alike,  dark  :  c  rcumstances  of  the  case, 
brown  bodies  with  yellow  necks.     I  gave  a  cock  and  hen        On  the  table  were  glass  filter-jars,  containing   a  red 
away,  they  were  turned  out  by  themselves,  and  I  was    soil  from  Mr.  Pnsey's  estate  in   Berkshire.     The  soil, 
iold  that  the  hen  laid  a  very  great  number  of  eggs  last    as  the  gentlemen  present  would  see,  occupied  the  jars 


year.  For  those  I  kept,  I  built  a  pen,  and  they  have 
aot  laid  well  in  it,  probably  from  the  confinement,  but 
we  have  plenty  of  eggs  ready  to  be  set,  and  shall  set 
them  as  soon  as  any  hens  are  ready  to  set.  I  believe 
these  to  he  a  cross  between  the  pheasant  and  the  fowl. 
They  are  in  my  opinion  very  handsome  birds.  A.  K. 

Durable  Paint  for  Iron  Railing. — This  subject 
having  several  times  appeared  in  your  columns,  I  am 
disposed  to  recommend  the  iron  paint  of  the  patent 
jalkali  company,  as  standing  better  than  any  other  I 
have  tried  ;  not  only  the  weather,  but  even  considerable 
degrees  of  heat  and  corrosive  matters  ;  as  it  is  used  for 
lining  the  iron  flues  of  my  laboratory.  It  does  not 
Ulster,  nor  crack  and  moulder  in  the  sun,  like  white- 
lead  ;  is  considerably  cheaper,  goes  further,  more 
effectually  protects  the  iron  from  rusting,  aid  does 
equally  well  on  wood,  as  gates,  doors,  &c.  The  colour 
IB  against  it,  being  a  deep  purple  red,  but  there  is  also 
.a  black  made  by  the  same  company,  which  can  be  mixed 
with  the  red  to  deaden  the  colour.  Of  the  black,  I 
have  no  experience,  but  from  the  published  specification 
^the  red  ignited  with  coal  tar),  see  no  doubt  of  its  being 
equally  durable  with  the  red  ;  and  shall  mix  them  the 
jiext  occasion.  It  stands  very  well  too  mixed  with  half 
Its  weight  of  white-lead,  to  pale  the  colour  while  deaden- 
ing the  red.     It  does  not  seem  yet  to  have  found  its  way 


to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches.  Upon  one  of  these 
Mr.  Way  poured  water  obtained  from  one  of  the  sewers 
of  London.  To  auother  filtering  jar  he  added  a  quan- 
tity of  the  fetid  liquid  produced  in  the  steeping  of  Flax. 
Both  of  these  liquids  were  turbid,  highly  coloured,  and 
exceedingly  offensive  to  the  smell ;  but  it  would  be 
seen  that,  so  soon  as  having  passed  through  the  soil 
they  began  to  drop  from  the  jar,  they  were  no  longer 
the  same.  The  resulting  liquid  had  an  earthy  smell  it 
was  true — a  smell  always  accompanying  soils — but  was 
no  longer  offensive  to  the  nose.  Now  to  what  ingre- 
dient of  the  soil  was  this  metamorphosis  due  ?  Was  it 
due  to  the  sand  acting  as  a  filter  ?  It  was  easily  proved 
that  such  was  not  the  cause,  and  that  there  might  be 
no  doubt  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Way  would  pass  through 
a  filtering-jar  containing  more  than  9  inches  depth  of 
fine  white  sand,  a  quantity  of  cow's  urine  taken  from  a 
tank  in  the  country.  The  liquid  was  so  far  altered  by 
the  filtration  that  the  turbidity  was  removed,  as  it 
would  be  by  filtration  through  paper,  but  the  colour 
and  disgusting  smell  remained  in  all  their  intensity. 
Sand,  therefore,  obviously  was  not  the  active  ingre- 
dient |in  soils  in  respect  to  the  power  under  discus- 
sion. The  same  must  be  said  of  the  different  forms  of 
gravel,  which  were  only  coarse  sand.  The  other  great 
ingredient  of  soils  was  clay,  and  to  this  Mr.  Way  attri- 


xnuch  into  the  country,  but  the  London  Office,  is  (or  j  buted  the  power  in  question.  As  an  experiment  com- 
mas'), 20,  Fenchurch-street.  J.  Prideaux.  [  parative  with  the  last,  he  would  pass  the  same  tank 
A  Garden  Farm. — I  am  a  country  curate  of  very  1  water  through  sand,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
amall  means.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  entered  on  I  of  white  clay  in  powder,  and  they  would  observe  the 
my  present  curacy,  and  found  a  garden  of  full  half  an  i  result  was  very  striking.  The  liquid  coming  through 
.acre,  which  for  a  course  of  years  has  been  allowed  to  |  was  clear,  and  free  from  smell  ;  indeed,  it  was  hardly 
grow  wild.  _  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  make  the  most  of  it  j  to  be  distinguished  by  its  external  characteristics 
— to  make  it  remunerative;  and  it  will  bean  act  of  from  ordinary  water.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  then, 
«harity  in  any  of  your  correspondents  to  inform  me.  that  the  property  of  soils  to  remove  colouring  matters. 
My  family  does  not  exceed  three,  and  we  do  not  require  \  and  organic  matters  yielding  smell  from  solution,  was 
the  luxuries  of  the  table,  vegetable  or  other.  I  am  very  j  due  to  the  clay  contained  in  them.  Filtration  was  only 
remote  from  markets,  and  the  poorest  of  my  pa-  |  a  method  of  exposing  the  liquid  in  the  most  perfect 
jishioners  has  a  garden,  and  an  allotment  besides,  if  he  ,  form  to  the  action  of  the  clay,  but  it  was  not  necessary 
chooses  ;  so  that  I  have  no  way  of  disposing  of  the  pro-  j  to  the  success  of  the  process.  In  proof  of  which 
duce  of  a  garden— to  sell,  or  give  away  to  advantage.  |  Mr.  Way  stirred  up  a  quantity  of  soil  with  putrid 
I  have  the  use  of  the  churchyard,  about  a  quarter  of  an  human  urine,  the  smell  of  which  was  entirely  de- 
acre.  I  would  add  that  the  soil  is  light, ».  e.  of  a  sandy  stroyed  by  the  admixture,  and  upon  the  suo- 
uature,  and  said  to  be  rich.  There  is  much  fine  pas- '  eidence  of  the  earth  the  liquid  was  left  clear 
turage  all  around  me.  As  yet  I  have  done  nothiog  and  colourless.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the 
■beyond  ridging  up,  in  November,  the  whole  garden,  clay  of  soils  had  the  property  of  separating  certaiu 
having  all  the  fruit  trees  pruned  by  an  experienced  animal  and  vegetable  ingredients  from  solution,  but  was 
liand,  and  collecting  leaves  for  compost,  cutting  the  '  this  property  the  only  one  exhibited  2    Mr.  Way  had 


containing  clay  ;  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  is  so 
effectually  removed  that  hard  water  may  be  softened  by 
the  same  prociss. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  these  actions 
were  capable  of  being  carried.  It  was  not  to,be  supposed 
that  we  'could  go  on  filtering  indefinitely  with  the 
separation  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  liquid.  On  the 
contrary,  the  limit  was  soon  reached ;  but  although 
small  in  per  centage  quantity,  the  power  was  in  refer- 
ence to  the  bulk  of  the  soil  enormously  great.  He 
had  found  that  a  pure  clay  would  absorb,  perhaps,  two- 
tenths  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  ammonia — that  is  to 
say  lOOJ  grains  would  separate  2  grains  of  ammonia  ; 
and  from  reasons  which  need  not  then  be  noticed,  a 
loam  or  a  well  cultivated  clay  soil  would  absorb  nearly 
twice  as  much.  Now  every  inch  in  depth  of  soil  over 
an  acre  of  ground  weighed  about  100  tons.  Conse- 
quently 10  inches  of  depth  of  such  soil  would  weigh 
1000  tons,  and  would  be  adequate  to  combine  with  and 
retain  2  tons  of  ammonia,  a  quantity  which  would  be 
furnished  by  about  12  tons  of  guano.  Now  one-sixtieth 
of  this  power  would  suffice  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ammonia  of  an  outside  dose  of  guano,  consequently  he 
was  justified  iu  saying  that  the  property  was  practically 
of  immense  activity.  Mr.  Way  stated  that  he  had  as- 
certained the  extent  of  the  power  in  different  soils  and 
for  the  different  alkalies.  The  property  was  decidedly  a 
chemical  one  ;  and  although  he  intended  only  to  state 
the  facts,  without  entering  upon  their  explanation,  he 
might  say  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
sh'juld  be  able  to  develope  that  satisfactorily  at  the 
proper  time. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  call  their  attention  to 
this  highly  interesting  subject,  the  lecturer  went  on  to 
point  out  very  shortly  the  different  operations  of  prac- 
tical agriculture,  upon  which  it  was  likely  to  throw  light. 

First,  as  to  Manuring  :  Obviously  if  there  was  a 
provision  in  the  soil  for  the  retention  of  the  salts  of 
manure,  and  for  the  ammonia  and  other  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  the 
soil  was  the  proper  place  for  those  decompositions  to  go 
on,  and  no  matter  how  remote  the  period  when  the 
crop  would  be  taken,  it  would  be  perfectly  safe 
to  get  the  manure  into  the  land  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  its  production.  Again,  the  equable 
distribution  was  a  point  also  which  seemed  of  consider- 
able importance  ;  for,  if  it  was  an  absolute  necessity 
that  a  new  class  of  compounds  was  found  in  the  soil 
immediately  the  manure  reached  it,  it  seemed  to  follow 
that  those  compounds  furnished  the  elements  of  nutri- 
tion to  plants  ;  consequently  we  should  seek  to  produce 
them  by  every  means  in  our  power.  Liquid  manuring, 
wherever  practicable,  was  an  effectual  way  of  securing 
this  distribution.  In  the  case  of  artificial  manures, 
that  is  to  say,  manures  composed  of  chemical  salts, 
much  simplicity  was  introduced  by  the  new  discovery. 
Henceforth  we  must  regard  the  different  salts  (those  of 
ammonia,  for  instance)  as  of  value  in  relation  to  the 
price  of  the  ammonia,  or  other  base  contained  in  them, 
since  they  are  all  alike  when  incorporated  with  the  soil. 

la  liquid  manuring  it  had  been  usual  to  think  that 
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the  application  must  be  made  to  Grass,  or  to  land  bear- 
ing some  crop  ;  but  now  that  it  was  known  that  the 
land,  not  the  plant,  retains  the  manure,  no  theoretical 
difficulty  could  arise  in  the  use  of  liquid  manure  for 
arable  land. 

In  Irrigation  the  principle  now  illustrated  must  cer- 
tainly be  of  great  importance,  if,  as  there  is  but  little 
doubt,  the  chemical  characters  of  the  water  are  of  con- 
Eequeace,  and  that  the  soil  is  the  means  by  which  the 
salts  and  organic  matters  are  separated  for  vegetation  ; 
then  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  water  should  be  made 
to  flow  through  rather  than  over  the  soil.  This  reason- 
ing is  consistent  with  the  observation,  that  to  produce 
the  full  effect  irrigated  land  should  be  well  drained. 

The  application  of  water  to  land,  not  at  the  time 
hearing  a  crop,  would  be  clearly  admissible  under  this 
view,  and  is  indeed  practised  extensively  in  Germany 
and  some  parts  of  Italy.  Mr.  Way  also  pointed  out 
that  the  proper  depth  for  drainage  must  be  materially 
influenced  by  this  property  of  soils  to  absorb  manure. 
Without  asserting  that  this  or  that  depth  was  the  most 
advisable,  he  thought  it  would  be  admitted  that  the 
water  of  drainage  should  pass  through  a  depth  of  soil 
regulated,  amongst  other  circumstances,  by  its  particu- 
lar power  of  detaining  the  manures  placed  upon  it. 

To  the  question  of  the  application  of  Sewer  refuse 
from  towns  these  experiments  brought  much  light, 
as  they  clearly  proved  that  the  sewer  water  might  be 
applied  in  an  unintermittent  way,  provided  that  a  due 
relation  were  maintained  between  the  capacities  of 
retention  of  the  soil — the  quantity  of  manure  applied, 
and  the  amount  of  crop  taken  in  a  given  period.  The 
great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  sewer  manure,  based 
upon  the  belief  that  it  must  be  applied  to  the  plant 
in  actual  growth,  or  it  would  otherwise  escape  in 
the  drains,  is  thus  removed.  Lastly,  after  advert- 
ing to  the  probability  that  the  power  of  soils  to 
remove  carbonate  of  lime,  and  thus  soften  water, 
might  be  turned  to  account  for  the  supply  of  towns 
with  pure  water,  Mr.  Way  said  that  he  had  great  hope 
that  with  the  clue  he  now  possessed  some  material 
progress  might  be  made  in  the  elucidation  of  the  action 
of  lime  itself  upon  soils,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe 
was  closely  connected  with  the  phenomena  which  he 
had  that  day  had  the  pleasure  of  explaining. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Paine,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  voted 
to  Prof.  Way,  for  his  kindness  in  delivering  another 
lecture  before  the  Members,  and  for  the  newly  dis- 
covered and  important  agencies  of  the  soil,  in  reference 
to  manure,  which  he  had  so  ably  explained  to  them  on 
that  occasion. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  then  ensued,  on  the 
manner  in  which  particular  well-known  facts  in  the 
cultivation  of  land  were  elucidated  by  the  results  thus 
obtained  by  Prof.  Way  in  his  chemical  investigations. — 
Colonel  Challoner  had  frequently  been  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  action  produced  by  clay,  or  other 
aluminous  matter,  on  manures  applied  to  a  portion  of 
his  property  on  Bagshot. heath,  where,  as  it  was  well 
known,  the  soil  was  light  and  sandy,  and  through  which 
the  manure,  without  such  application,  passed  off  and 
was  lost :  he  now  could  understand  the  reason  why,  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  such  soil,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  manuring  elements  being  arrested  by  the 
clay,  became  capable  of  bearing  crops. — Prof.  Way 
considered  the  presence  of  clay  necessary  to  retain 
manure  ;  not  only  that  immediately  applied  by  the 
farmer  to  the  land,  but  that  which  was  known  to  exist 
in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  soot  and  ammonia, 
and  to  be  brought  down  into  the  soil  by  showers  of  rain. 
.—Mr.  Raymond  Barker  referred  to  the  improvement 
of  chalk  lands  improved  by  cloying  them.  —  Mr. 
Barclay  had  found  some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  on 
chalk  subsoils. — Prof.  Way's  specimen  of  the  clay 
then  employed  in  his  experiments,  was  obtained 
from  Dorsetshire  ;  and  the  more  permeable  clay  was, 
the  more  nutriment  it  would  derive  from  the  greater 
amount  of  impregnated  liquid  passing  through  it. 
Burning  clay  nearly  destroyed  the  peculiar  property  to 
■which  he  had  alluded,  of  arresting  manuring  matter  ; 
but  it  had  been  found  very  advantageous  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  clay  burnt,  and  to  intermix  the  indurated 
fragments  (or  coarse  brick-dust,  as  it  might  be  con- 
sidered), resulting  from  such  burning,  with  the  remain- 
ing raw  clay  of  the  land.  —  Captain  Wentworth 
Buller,  R.N.,  was  much  interested  in  the  lecture  they 
had  just  heard.  The  new  agency  to  which  Prof.  Way 
alluded  threw  much  light  on  the  question  of  liming, 
which,  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others,  had  been  hitherto 
a  most  perplexing  one.  They  all  knew  that  light  soils 
did  no  good  until  clay  was  put  ,upon  them,  and  then 
they  bore  excellent  crops  ;  that  bad  meadows  were  only 
relieved  by  draining,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
confined  water  to  escape,  and  new  supplies  to  be  con- 
stantly filtered  through  the  pores  of  their  soil ;  and  that 
old  pasture-ground,  when  broken  up,  would  go  on  from 
year  to  year,  without  manure,  yielding  crops  equal  to 
those  derived  from  lands  to  which  manure  had  been 
regularly  applied  ;  and  these  several  effects  he  thought 
might  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  ammonia  which,  under 
the  new  conditions  of  each  case,  was  retained  by  the 
soil. — Sir  John  Johnstone  conceived  thatimder  drainage 
was  the  first  essential  in  water-meadows.  He  had  him- 
self several  near  Leominster,  and  for  some  time  it  was 
thought  merely  necessary  to  put  the  water  on  them  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  efi'ects  required.  He 
found,  however,  that  the  result  was  very  unsatisfactory, 
under  such  conditions  ;  but  now,  since  they  had  been 
underdrained,  they  had  become  very  valuable.     He 


then  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  quality 
of  water,  and  its  mode  of  action  on  water-meadows. 
The  eflect  had  been  ascribed  to  the  warmth  of  the 
water,  and  to  its  impregnation  with  manuring  elements. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  both  these  causes  were  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  the  efi'ects  required.  About 
20  years  ago,  Dr.  William  Smith,  the  well-known  geo- 
logist, had  laid  out  catch-meadows  for  him  in  Yorkshire, 
on  the  sides  of  hills  of  moderate  land  of  a  dry  sandy 
quality  on  the  calcareous  grit,  where  the  soil  was 
porous,  and  without  clogging.  It  having  been  imagined 
that  warmth  was  the  only  requisite  in  the  water  em- 
ployed, irrespective  of  the  chalk  or  calcareous  matter 
held  in  solution,  it  was  not  considered  what  might  be 
the  effect  of  such  mineral  impregnation  ;  it  proved 
however  that  the  water  partook  of  the  nature  of  the 
mineral  formation,  on  which  the  catch  meadows  were 
made,  and  although  earlier  crops  were  obtained  than  on 
land  not  h-rigated,  the  effect  of  this  water  was  to  destroy 
all  the  finer  Grasses,  and  to  leave  only  the  rougher  and 
inferior  herbage  on  the  meadows.  The  irrigation  of 
these  meadows  had  accordiagly  been  discontinued. — . 
Mr.  Barker  made  some  observations  on  the  common 
opinion  of  the  mode  in  which  plants  derived  their  nutri- 
ment on  water-meadows. — Dr.  Calvert  would  furnish 
Professor  Way  with  specimens  of  soil  from  two  conti- 
guous pieces  of  land  of  his  own  in  Yorkshire,  one  of 
which  bore  the  heaviest  crops  of  any  land  for  miles 
round,  while  the  other  yielded  only  the  poorest  herbage; 
although  the  soils  in  appearance  were  exactly  similar. 
— Mr.  Barker  thought  it  essential  to  ascertain  whether 
the  manure  was  applied  in  equal  quantities  to  these 
soils. — Professor  Way  cited  a  corroborative  instance  of 
the  latent  causes  of  ferliUty  and  sterility  in  soils  of 
apparently  the  same  character.  Two  soils  were  sent 
to  him  from  Sussex,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
submit  them  to  scientific  examiuation,  and  report  the 
diS'erence  between  their  qualities.  He  found  them  in 
appearance  exactly  alike,  their  mechanical  characters 
being  identical  in  every  respect  ;  and  chemically 
analysed,  they  were  found  to  contain  similar  propor- 
tions of  clay,  sand,  chalk,  and  organic  matter.  He 
reported  this  result  accordingly  ;  when  the  gentleman 
who  had  sent  the  specimen  to  him  informed  him  that 
one  of  the  soils  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  yield- 
ing 5  quarters  of  Wheat;  while  the  other  was  one  of 
the  worst,  yielding  only  2  quarters  ;  on  which  Professor 
Way  recommended  him  to  try  liming  on  the  poorer 
soik — Colonel  Challoner  enquired  whether  acidity  in 
the  land  might  not  often  exercise  a  great  influence  over 
the  quality  of  the  soil  and  crops  ;  and  whether  chalk 
would  not  remove  such  acidity  as  readily  as  lime. — 
Professor  Way  replied  that  caustic  lime  had  an  effect 

that  chalk  had   not Colonel  Challoner  observed  that 

quick-lime,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  soon  be- 
came converted  into  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk  ; 
but  he  was  not  aware  whether  the  same  conversion 
would  take»place  when  lime  was  mixed  with  the  soil.— 
Professor  Way  remarked  that  lime,  when  only  imper- 
fectly excluded  from  the  atmosphere,  retained  its 
causticity  for  a  great  length  of  time  ;  for  instance,  in 
the  mortar  of  buildings  erected  500  years  ago,  the 
lime  was  found  to  have  remained  in  its  simple  state 
without  having  combined  with  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere. — Mr.  Rigby  Wason  then  made 
some  observations  on  the  bearing  of  these  new 
principles  on  the  question  of  deep  or  shallow  drain- 
age. He  conceived  that  we  ought  to  drain  as 
shallow  as  we  could  do,  so  as  to  drain  effectually,  in 
order  to  keep  the  arrested  manuring  matter  more 
nearly,  to  the  crop  growing  on  the  surface,  and  thus 
render  the  whole  of  it  available  for  the  purposes  of 
vegetation. — Mr.  Barker  referred  to  Sir  H.  Davy's 
advice  to  cart  out  all  the  manure,  and  mix  it  with  the 
soil,  on  the  day  it  was  made. — llr.  Fisher  Hobbs  had 
never  heard  a  lecture  on  chemistry  of  more  importance 
to  the  practical  farmer  than  the  one  with  which  Prof. 
Way  had  just  favoured  them  ;  nor  one  from  which  the 
practical  farmer  would  eventually  derive  more  essential 
advantage.  By  the  agency  pointed  out  to  them,  not 
only  colour  and  smell  were  removed  from  roanuring 
matter,  but  that  all-important  volatile  substance 
ammonia  was  fixed  and  arrested  in  its  passage  through 
the  soil,  and  retained  in  such  combination  until  required 
as  pabulum  for  the  growing  plant.  He  could  not  agree 
witli  Mr.  Wason  in  reference  to  shallow  draining,  when 
it  was  known  that  a  depth  of  30  inches  gave  off  thick  and 
turbid  drainage  water,  while  a  percolation  4  feet  deep 
had  the  effect  of  entirely  removing  the  manuring 
matter,  and  allowing  the  water  to  pass  away  clear  and 
limpid.  Mr.  Hobbs  then  gave  an  interesting  statement 
of  the  depth  to  which  he  had  known  roots,  especially 
those  of  Wheat,  would  penetrate,  for  the  purpose  of 
deriving  nourishment  to  the  plant;  and  of  the  result  of 
his  own  experience  in  applying  lime  to  the  clays  of  Essex, 
which  were  almost  unprofitable  until  that  application  had 
been  made.  He  conceived  that  irrigation  had  not  its 
proper  effect,  unless  the  lands  to  which  it  was  applied  were 
underdrained ;  and  alluded  to  Mr.  Parkes's  recommenda- 
tion of  sub -irrigation,  or  the  carrying  of  water  by  sluices 
to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  below 
the  surface  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  "  mother 
earth "  to  abstract  the  warmth  and  nourishment 
required  for  the  plants.  He  hoped,  now,  that  chemis- 
try, by  its  immediate  application  to  practical  purposes, 
would  become  an  important  aid  to  agricultural  im- 
provement.— Mr.  Wason,  in  justification  of  the  opinion 
he  had  offered  respecting  shallow  draining,  would 
remark,  that  the  better  the  soil  the  shorter  the 
root,  for   it   would   not  be   required   to  proceed  far 


in  search  of  its  food  ;  and  the  worse  the  soil,  the 
longer  the  root,  which,  in  this  case,  would  exhaust 
the  plant  of  its  energies  by  creating  the  means  top 
its  radical  extension,  for  the  purpose  of  aequirini^ 
nutriment  from  the,  barren  soil. — Mr.  Paine  stated  i\Te 
result  of  his  experience  on  the  application  of  clay 
to  sandy  land  ;  and  the  abiding  effects  of  high  manur- 
ing. For  several  years  he  had  known  50  or  60  tons5 
of^  gault  clay  per  acre  applied  to  sandy  soils,  of  which 
the  effect  was  evident  25  years  after  the  application, 
and  was  not  due,  as  we  found  from  Prof.  Way's 
lecture  that  day,  to  the  merely  mechanical  action  o£ 
the  soil,  but  to  its  chemical  agency  in  arresting  ammo- 
nia. Hops,  it  was  well  known,  required  rich  manuring, 
and  a  piece  of  Hop-ground  having  been  grubbed  up, 
and  the  ground  cultivated  for  farming  purposes,  tho 
exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  manured  and 
unmanured  portions  of  the  farm  was  most  striking.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Paine  observed,  manure  was  never  lost,  for 
the  soil  was  a  magazine  for  its  safe  retention. — 
Prof.  Way  remarked  that  the  power  of  clay  to  retain 
ammonia  was  astonishing.  He  had  a  piece  of  plastic 
pottery  clay  given  him  by  Mr.  Paine,  dug  up  in  its  hard 
dry  state,  from  a  depth  of  25  feet  below  the  surface,  in 
the  very  centre  of  which,  when  broken  up,  he  detected 
a  very  sensible  quantity,  namely  one-tenth  per  cent.,  of 
that  volatile  alkali,  obtained  by  the  clay  from  some 
animal  source  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  geological 
histiiry  of  the  world. — Mr.  John  Bethell  enquired  of 
Prof.  Way,  whether,  as  ^an  arable  field,  from  the 
principles  deduced  from  his  researches,  and  laid 
down  in  the  lecture  just  delivered,  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  reservoir  for  manuring  matter,  he 
thought  that  clay  fallows  in  summer  might  be  fre- 
quently watered  with  ammonical  liquids  without  in- 
jury to  the  subsequent  crop. — Prof.  Way  considered 
that  they  might  be  so  watered,  provided  sufficient  time 
was  allowed  for  the  ammonia  to  become  combined  with 
decomposing  salt  contained  in  the  clay,  and  thus  ha\e 
its  caustic  action  prevented.  —  Mr.  Bethell  further 
inquired,  whether  Prof.  Way  would  advise  liming  pre- 
viously to  the  application  of  ammonia  ? — Prof.  Way 
would,  in  all  cases,  recommend  the  use  of  lime  first, 
and  then  the  application  of  manures  ;  the  lime  and 
manures  not  to  be  mixed  together,  but  to  be  applied 
separately.  —  Mr.  Bethell  remarked  that,  as  arable 
fallows,  after  being  ploughed  up,  were  frequently 
left  in  a  plastic  state,  it  would  perhaps  become  ;v 
question,  whether  scarifying  them  several  times 
during  the  year  would  not  render  them  better  filters 
for  the  liquid  manure  applied  to  them  ;  and  if  so,  what 
Prof.  Way  would  consider  the  proper  depth  for  such 
filtration.— Prof.  Way  felt  a  difficulty  in  answering 
any  inquiry  that  would  lead  him  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  contested  question  of  deep  and  shallow  draining. — 
Mr.  Bethell  was  aware  that  guano  was  applied  to  the 
growing  crop  in  damp  weather  ;  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  mix  guano  up  with  the  soil. — Mr.  BrandretU 
Gibbs  thought  much  would  depend  upon  the  point, 
whether  the  application  was  made  to  the  imme- 
diate crop,  or  otherwise. — Prof.  Way  considered  that 
it  might  be  applied  in  any  weather,  provided  it; 
were  well  mixed  with  the  soil. — Colonel  Challoner 
applied  tank-water  to  his  fallows.  He  had  that  morn- 
ing directed  that  two  carts  should  convey  the  contents  of 
three  tanks  on  his  Turnip  land ;  and  that  the  liquid 
should  be  turned  in  with  the  soil.  He  had  found 
manure  water  applied  to  Grass  land  in  dry  weather 
burn  up  the  Grass,  while  the  same  application  after  a 
shower  always  did  much  good. — Mr.  Barclay  stated  his 
experience  to  the  same  effect ;  but  having  named  the 
circumstance  to  Cul.  Le  Conteur,  that  distinguished 
cultivator  had  informed  him,  that  in  Jersey  he  had 
carried  liquid  manuring  to  a  great  extent  ;  but  he  had 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  apply  it  in  dry  weather.— Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs  bad  been  constantly  told  by  the  late  Lord 
Western  that  he  would  not  succeed  with  liquidjmanure  ; 
but  he  had  nevertheless  persevered,  and  had  been  suc- 
cessful. He  inquired  of  Prof.  Way,  whether,in  the  case  oS 
gravels  and  sands,  where  there  was  no  clay  con- 
veniently at  hand,  charcoal  or  charred  peat  would  no'j 
retain  the  ammonia,  and  might  be  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute. He  bad  largely,  and  with  great  effect,  employed 
the  fish-salt  of  pilchard  curers,  as  a  manure.  He  had 
found,  that  when  guano  was  sown  in  the  field,  and  this 
fish-salt  sown  over  it,  that  the  salt  had  the  property  of 
depriving  the  guano  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  smell  ; 
and  as  the  salt  in  question  contained  10  per  cent,  of  oil, 
he  thought  it  probable  that  this  oil  might  have  the 
power  of  fixing  the  volatile  alkali. — Prof.  Way  replied, 
that  charcoal  or  charred  peat  had  certainly  the  power 
of  absorbing  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  clay  in 
retaining  that  substance,  although  its  mode  of  action 
would  be  quite  different.  He  also  thought  it  very 
possible  that  an  empyreumatio  oil  hke  that  to  which 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  had  alluded,  would  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  remove  the  causticity  of  the  ammonia,  by 
forming  a  saponaceous  compound  with  it. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  then  left  the  chair,  and  th& 
meeting  broke  up,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
next  weekly  Council  (at  which  all  members  have  the 
privilege  of  being  present),  would  be  held  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday,  the  27thinst.,at  12  o'clock. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

Sussex  Faeu,  March  IS.— Our  horsee  are  engaged  in  sowing 
Oats  and  Tares,  ploughing  for  and  sowing  Barley,  also  plough- 
ing for  the  Mangold  Wurzel  crop,  sowing  seeds  amongst  chQ 
"Wlieat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  and  harrowing  and  rolling  tlie  same- 
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"We  have  sown  part  of  Carrots,  and  planted  between  4  and  5 
acres  of  Potates;  and  as  the  Potatoes  are  sound  and  good, 
when  late,  we  shall  plant  more.  Early-ploughed  ground  works 
beautifully.  Men  are  engaged  in  thrpshing  Wheat  and  Oats, 
planting  Potatoes,  filling  duog  and  carting  Turnips,  dressing 
Sops,  preparing  Hop-poles  for  the  gardens,  draining,  &u. 
The  men  are  turning  Mangold  Wurzel  and  Turnip  heaps,  pick- 
in""  f  tones  off  tbe  vouog  Clover,  and  Couch  off  the  land  intended 
for  Turnips  and  'Mangold  Wurzel.  Our  ewes  have  now  com- 
menced  to  lamb,  and  as  far  as  jet  the  lamba  are  strong  and 
liealthy.  J.  B.  __^___^_„___^. 

Notices  to  Correspondents, 

BoNT-ncsT  :  O  P.  We  should  prefer  gnano  for  Lucerne. 
Canabt-seed  :    Subscriber.    Sow  10  lbs.  per  acre  in  rows  a  foot 
apart,  on  a  clay  loam,  in  October,  and  treat  the  growing  crop 
exactly  a»  you  treat  Wheat. 
Cheeses:  N  PT.  What  is  the  best  way  of  packing  cheeses  to  be 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  ? 

Gtpsdm  :  Anon.  Of  the  common  sulphuric  acid,  sold  at  Id. 
per  lb.,  it  would  take  about  130  lbs.  to  saturate  100  lbs.  of 
dry  chalk.  It  can  never  be  your  intereet  to  rnanu/acture 
gypsum  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  in  the  case  of  a  chalk 
soil,  which  it  is  barely  possible  might,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, pay  for  a  watering  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Heifebs:  a  B.  If  the  meadow  is  good  feeding  ground,  you 
may  turn  in  the  cattle  early  in  May,  and  they  may  receive 
the  bull. 

Italian  Rte-gbass  :  E  D.  You  may  sow  6  or  7  pecks  of  seed 
over  your  Wheat  some  day  soon  when  the  ground  is  damp  ; 
hoe  or  barrow  it  in,  and  if  nest  winter  be  mild,  you  will  have 
some  very  useful  "  keep  "  in  April  next  year.  Tour  Drum- 
head Cabbage  plants  are  forward  enough  to  have  a  ripe  crop 
in  November  next. 

Oats:  Scotus.  If  your  climate  is  moderately  early,  sow  one- 
third  of  your  Oat  break  either  with  Late  Angus  or  Blamsley 
Oats;  one-third  with  Black  Tartarian,  and  the  remainder 
with  Sandy  Oats  ;  but  if  late,  sow  one-half  with  Sandy  and 
the  other  with  Tartarian.  The  supposition  that  the  last- 
men»ioned  sort  yields  a  bitter  flavoured  meal,  you  will  find 
■on  trial  to  be  a  mistake — the  meal  is  of  very  superior  quality, 
but  does  not  look  so  fair  as  that  made  from  the  white- 
skinned  Oats,  in  conpequence  of  sm  ill  portions  of  husk 
being  ground  down  amongst  it.  The  straw,  however,  makes 
but  indifferent  fodder,  while  that  of  the  other  varieties  men- 
tioned is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  S. 

Fond  Mod  :  Hurls  Ainator.  If  our  correspondent  will  send  his 
real  name  and  address  to  George  Singer,  Bocbhampton,  Dor- 
chester, he  may  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage,  as 
George  Singer's  master  cleaned  out  a  pond  of  9  acres  about 
five  years  ago,  and  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  to 
*'  Pond  Mud"  any  information  he  may  wish. 

Rooted  Weeds  '.  J  F  S.  Tou  must  persevere  in  hand  pulling — 
that  must  tiltimately  succeed.     About  fencing  next  week. 

HoBAL  CaE>nsTBT,  by  R.  Solly,  price  43.  6d.,  second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

'Wheat:  T  D.  It  is  a  specimen  of  Triticum  turgidum,  one  of 
the  bearded  cone  Wheats. 

WiNTEB  Beans:  W  J C.  Five  pecks  per  acre,  in  rows  2  feet 
apart,  would  have  been  ample  seeding.  You  had  better  hoe 
out  a  large  number  of  the  plants. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  March  18. 
Our  supply  of  Beasts  is  about  the  same  as  on  Monday  last. 
The  demand  is  very  small ;  however,  owing  to  favourable 
weather,  the  trade  is  cheerful  for  tbe  best  descriptions,  and 
prices  are  more  firmly  maintained.  Trade  is  exceedingly  dull 
for  Sheep,  although  the  numbers  have  not  much  increased. 
Our  highest  quofations  are  with  difficulty  reached.  The  supply 
of  Calves  is  moderate  ;  tliey  are  more  freely  disposed  of  at  late 
races.  From  Holland  and  Germany  we  have  559  Beasts,  G40 
Sheep,  and  50  Calves  ;  from  Scotland,  300  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  2000  ;   and  300  from  the  midland  rounties. 


Perat.  ofslbs.— 8 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  die.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs   and 

Half-breds      ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn 
Beasts,  357S  ; 


6  to  3 
4  —  3 
6  —  3 


■4     4 


Perse,  of  8  lbs.— 8    d      s    d 
Best  Long-wools  .3    6  to  3  10 

Ditto  Shorn        

Ewes  <fc  2d  quality  2  10  —  3    4 

Ditto  Shorn       

Lambs         —    ... 

Calves 3     4  —  4     4 

Pigs       ..      3    0  —  4     0 

Pigs,  190. 


rj^ALVANISED      WIRE 
^-^  7d.  per  yard,  i 


GAME 

feet  wide. 


NETTING.— 


2-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide 

2-inch      ..       strong  ,, 

2-inch     ,,      extra  sti^ng  „ 

l|-inch      „       light  „ 

l|-inch      ,,       strong  ,, 

l|-inch      ,,       extra  strong 


Japanned 

Iron. 
5d.  per  yd« 
6i     » 


Sheep  and  Lambs,  19,840;  Calves,  102 
FarDAY,  March  22. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  to-day  is  good,  and  the  demand  still 
small  for  choice  Scots  ;  3s.  8d.  is  an  extreme  quotation,  although 
they  make  over  3s.  6d.  Trade  is  very  dull  for  other  kinds  a', 
late  rates.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  only  moderate  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  effect  a  demand  at  Monday's  prices.     There  is 

more  demand  for  Lamb,  Easter  being   near,   and  the  supply  _   

scanty.     Some  choice  ones  have  made  rather  over  6s.     Calves  !  If  tbe  upper  half  is  a  coarse  me''sh,  it  will  reduce  the  priceonel 
are  not  plentiful  for  the  time  of  year  ;  trade  is  brisk,  but  it  is  '  fourth.     Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  fnr  pheasantries,  3d, 
exceedingly    difficult  to   advance   prices.     From    Holland  and    per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-frre. 
Germany  there  are  65   Beasts,  160  Sheep,  and  127  Calves  ;  from  i      Manufactured    by  BARNARD   and  BISHOP.  Market-place, 
Francej^   150    Sheep;    from    Scoiland,    300    Beasts;     and    125  }  Norwich,   and   delivered  free   of    expense  in    London,    Peter- 


8 
11 


All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices, 

■  »J-in  11.^^^^..  l-,-,lf  ;o    n    „^.,— ««  ^,^^1,     It ill J ii :-- 


Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best   Downs   and 

Half-breds       ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn        


6  to  3 
2  —  3 
6  —  3 


0—4     4 


Beasts,  ( 


Best  Long-wools  .3    6  to  3  10 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Ewes  (t  2d  quality  2  10  —  3     4 

Ditto  Shorn        

Lambs 

Calves 3    4—4    4 

Pigs       3     0  —  4     0 


borough,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


Sheep  and  Lambs,  3370  ;  Calves,  231 ;  Pigs,  195. 


COTENT  GARDEN,  Mabch  23. 
Notwithstanding  the  continued  coldness  of  the  weather,  Yege- 
i;ables  are  plentifully  supplied,  but  many  kinds  of  Fruit  are  still 
scarce.  A  few  new  hothouse  Grapes  have  made  their  appearance. 
Pine-applee,  though  far  from  being  plentiful,  are  nevertheless 
sufficient  fnr  the  demand.  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  are  abun- 
dant; and  Oranges  and  Lemons  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Amongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  and  Carrots  are  good,  and  there 
is  some  fine  Cornwall  Broccoli  in  the  market.  Potatoes  are 
unaltered  since  our  last  account.  Lettuces  and  other  salad- 
ing  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mushrooms. 
French  Beans,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rh4jjarb  may  be  ob- 
tained at  about  last  week's  prices.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of 
Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Bignonia  venusta,  Primulas,  Camellias, 
<3ineraria8.  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Epacrises,  Acacias, 
Lilacs,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  GstolOs     i  Almonds,  per  peck,  6a 
Grapes,  Portugal,  p.  lb.,9dtolB        —    sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
Pears,  per  doz,,  6s  to  lOs  Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

Apple8,kitchen,p.  bsh.,  4s  to  6s        —    p.  bush.,  168  to  24a 
I^emons,  per  doz..  Is  to  2b  Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  22s 

—  per  100,  63 '.o  129  i    —  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  16s 
Oirangea,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d       Kent  Cobs,  90s  to  100s  p. 100  lbs 

—  per  100,5s  to  12s  ' 

VEGETABLES. 
French  Beans,  per  100,  3s  to  4s     Carrots,  per  bun.,  4d  to  6d 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  March  18.  —  The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Suffolk,  by  laud  carriage  samples  to  this  morning's 
market  was  t^mal!,  and  dis-posed  vf  at  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight.  The  attendance  was  rather  larger  than  of  late,  .iDd 
there  appeared  a  somewhat  increased  rispositiou  to  purchase 
foreign  Wheat  ;  neverChele^s,  the  business  transacted  was  quite 
in  reail,  and  without  improvement  in  price. — Barley  and  Peas 
are  unaltered  in  value,  but  a  slow  sale  ;  new  Be  ns  {Tick  aad 
Maziigan),  must  be  written  1?.  per  qr.  cneaper. — There  is  a  fair 
trade  for  Oats,  at  late  rates. 

British  pee  imperial  Qdaeteb.        s.      s.  I 
Wheat,  Essex,  Keiit,  &.  Suffolk  ...White  41—43  Red 36—38 

—  __        fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  42—44  Red 38 — 40 

—  —        Talavera    44 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White  37—40  Red 36-37 

—  Foreien   34—52 

Barley.grind.&  distil.,  19s  to22s...Chev.  24— 27  Malting    22—24 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling  IS— 21  Malting    21—23 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    15—19 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire   ...Potatu  17—22  Feed    ...  16—20 

—  Irish    Potato  17— 20  Feed    ..    15—18 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew  15—20  Feed    ...  13—17 

Rye  2"— 24  Foreign    20—22 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton  5i. — GL 

Beans,  Mazagan  20s  to  21s  Tick  23—25 


—     Pigeon 25s  —  37s  ...Windsi  22—28 


Foreign   Small 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and-Kent Boilers 

—  Maple   24s  to  263 Grey 

Maize  White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk   ditto 

— ■     Foi"eign    per  barre' 


24—: 

23—25 

22—23 

■>4— 26 

34—38 

26—34 

22—24 


Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

Tellow... 

No^olk 
Per  sack 


23—25 
25—28 
20—22 
24—26 
20—28 
24—25 


Arrivals  in  tbe  Poet  op  London  last  week. 


Seakale,  per  punnet,  Is  to  2s 
Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  2s  to  7s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  6d  to  Is 
"Savoys,  per  doz.,  6d  to  9d 
■Cauliflowers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  4s 
Broccoli, p.do2.bundL,  8s  to  10s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  2s  to  Ss 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.  sieve. 

Is  6d  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  Is  to  2  s 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  1208 

—  per  cwt.,  3s  to  7s 

—  perbu&h.,  2s  6d  to  3s  6d 
Turnips,  p.doz.bun.,lfi6dtc.2£6d 
Sled  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  4s 
■Cucumbers,  each,  3s  to  58 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  Id  to  Hd 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is  3d 


Spinach  p.  sieve.  2s  to  3s 
Onions,  p.  bushel,  Ss  6d  to  4s  Cd 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz,.  Is  6d  to  48 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  6d  to  3s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bun.,  ed  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d. 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,,  Ss  to  3s 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  la 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  9d  tols 
Corn  Saiad.p.  hf.  sieve,  9d  to  Is 


POTATOES.— Sootbwaek,  March  18. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  arrivals  during  the  last  week 
-were,  with  the  old  stock,  much  above  the  wants  of  the  trade, 
■which  have  been  very  small,  and  a  reduction  has  again  beeii 
submitted  to  with  nearly  every  description  of  Potato.  Stale 
Yorkshire  Regents  are  scarcely  saleable  at  any  price.  The  fol- 
lowing are  thi.;  day's  quotations  :— York  Regents.  70s.  to  lOOs. 
per  ton;  Wisbeach  do.,  608.  to  709.;  Scotch  do.,  60s.'to  60s. ; 
Scotch  cups,  50s.  to  65s.  ;  Scotch  common  whites.  4O3.  to  453! ; 
French  whites,  50fl.  to  65s.;  Belgian  do.,  50s.  to  SSs. ;  Rhenish 
•do.,  50s.  to  55s. ;  Dutch,  40s.  to  45s. 

HOPS.— FsiDAT,  March  22. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  prices  and  de- 
■mand  continue  about  tbe  same  as  for  some  time  past, 

HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Tmasea. 
Smithfield,  March  21. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    65s  to  753  1  Clover     60sto80s 

Inferior  ditto 65        63      New  Clover    —       

^owen     50        60       Straw      23        28 

New  Hay       —        _    |  j.  Coopeh. 

The  supply  short,  but  sufiBcient  for  the  demand. 
Whttechapel,  March  21, 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Malt 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

3177 

632S 

6598 

4119 

1192 

— 



108 

170 



8764 

6U0 

— 

14379 

1557 

Peas, 
Qrs. 
370 

290 


Flour,12889  sks 
—         —    bis 
English 
Irish 
Foreign 

Friday,  March  22.  —  The  quantities  of  corn  arrived  this 
week  are  small,  but  we  believe  there  is  a  large  number  of  vessels 
in  the  river.  Business  continues  very  inanimate  in  all  articles, 
and  sales  of  foreign  Wheat  are  difficult  to  effect,  even  at  the 
above  reduction. — Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  are  unaltered  in 
value. — The  Oat  market  is  very  heavy,  and  the  turn  cheaper. 
— The  valiie  of  Flonr  is  unaltered.— Galatz  Maize  has  been  sold 
at  27s.  per  qr.  ahoat. —  By  accounts  just  received  from  the 
Baltic,  greit  apprehensiiuis  are  entertained  of  the  Rye  and 
Wheat  plants  having  suffered  severely  from  froBt,  and  tbe  rivers 
are  again  covered  with  ice.  Throughout  the  provincial  markets 
iif  the  kingdom  fully  former  prices  have  been  realised  for  Wheat 
during  the  week,  and  the  turn  of  the  trade  has  perhaps  been 
slightly  more  favourable.  Spring  corn  of  all  kinds  continues 
depressed. 

Arrivals  this  week. 


English 
Irish  ... 
Foreign  , 
Imperial 
Averages. 
Feb.      9 

—  16 

—  23 

March  2 

—  9 

—  16 , 


Aggreg.  Aver, 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

Qrs.                  Qrs. 

1960 

3160                  2540 

1460  sacks 

3420 

4590                  8670 

—  brls. 

Wheat. 

Bablet. 

Oats. 

Eye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

383  6d 

24s  7d 

15s  Sd 

22s  la 

25s  3d 

2Cs  4d 

37     9 

23  10 

15     4 

20     7 

24  11 

26  10 

37  11 

23     7 

15     6 

20  11 

24     8 

'6     0 

SS    6 

23     9 

14  11 

21  11 

24    4 

25  11 

38     6 

23  10 

16    2 

23     3 

24    7 

25     4 

38    1 

23     8 
23  10 

14  11 

22     7 

24     1 

25     2 

33     3 
1     0 

15    3 

24  11 

24     8 

25  U 

1     0 

1    0 

1     0 

1 

0 

1     0 

CHARLES   D.    YOUNG   and    COMPANY  (late 
W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORK,  &c,, 
22,  Parliasient-steeet,  Westminsteb,  London;  Castle- 
BniLDiNGs,  Deeby-sqdabe,  Ltvzbpool  ;  128,  High-btbeet, 
EDiNBtJKQH ;  and  32,  St.  Enoch-squabe,  Glasgow,  beg 
respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &c. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  bad  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Societ\'s  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Dares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course,  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  itn^ 
pervious  to  such  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs, 

Pbices. — 18  ins.  high,  9d. ;  24  ins..  Is, ;  30  ins.,  Is,  3d.;  and 
3G  ins..  Is.  6d.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  . .        ..500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  ..        ,.650 

Do.         of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  .,         ..     7  10     0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry.yards,  and  is  charged  at  tbe  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  Young  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9d. 
per  yard.    Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  Young  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


63s  to  683 
50        55 


New  Clover  ... 
Inferior  ditto... 
Straw      


— 3  to  — 8 

55        60 
24        23 


Pbices. 

38s  6d— ' 
38  G 
33  6 
33  1 
37  11 
37    9 


Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks'  Com  Averages. 


Feb.  9. 


i 


Feb.16. 


Feb.  23. 


Mab.  2.  Mab., 


Canary,  per  qr 70s  to  74s 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  33 
Hempaeed,  per  qr.  ..34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt.,..2t  —  46 

—  —  foreign,Uo.—       — 

—  white,  do.    ...    36  —  48 

—  —  foreign,do. —       — 


_J 


SEEDS.— SlAHCH  IS. 


Coriander,  per  cwt.  ..,16s — 21s 
Mustard,  white,p. bush.  7  —    9 

~    brown,  do 10  —  13 

Rape,  per  last   28L — 34E. 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.l000...8^    5s 

—  —  foreign, p.  ton  61.    Os 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  il.    5s 
Tares,  per  bush....  3s0d— 5s  6d 


LivEBPOoL,  Tuesday,  Mabch  19.— The  supplies  of  grain  and 
Flour  during  tbe  past  week  are  on  a  moderate  scale,  but  the 
demand  has  been  quite  limited,  and  scarcely  any  change  has 
occurred  in  tbe  price  of  any  article.  Wheat  was  without  any 
change  in  price,  and  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  in  slow 
demand.  Indian  Corn  was  6d.  perqr.  dearer,  with  more  doing 
in  it  than  last  week. 


IRON     AND     WIRE     FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS        PERRY        AND        SONS, 
252,  OXFORD-STREET   (NEAR  HYDE  PARK), 
And  Highfields  Foundry  and   Wrougbt-iron   Works,  BilstOD, 

Staftbrdshire,  Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 

Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,   Wickets,  &c,  ; 

Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 

Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing  ; 

Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 

And  Government  Contractors. 

*   The  works  of  Messrs.  Pbkey  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 

the  first  iron  district,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 

with  the  greatest  facility;  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.  The  show 

rooms  contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 

and  Wire-work,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.    An  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  and  prices,  sent  oa 

application,  post-free. 


BEE  HIVES. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  various  IMPROTED  BEE  HIVES, 
which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— the  Honey 
B^-e.  Tbe  collection  consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hives," 
"The  Single  Box  Hive,"  "The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,"  "The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  tahen  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  worked  with  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper, 
with  drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  stamps,- Geoboe  Neighbode  and  Son,  127,  High 
Uolborn,  London.. 

"NuttonBees"  (6th  edition),  now  published. 


12—1850.] 

1 1  — ^^^■^■^^— ^— ^'—  ~ 

TO  GENTLEMEN.  FLORISTS,  AND   OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Mnrt,  Banhnlomeiv-lane,  on  WED. 
NESDAT,  March  27th,  and  THURSDAY,  28th,  at  12  o'clock,  a 
first-rate  'coUpction  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Auriculas. 
Among  the  Carnations  will  be  found  Defiance,  Strong's  Duke 
of  Yorfe  Solander,  Flora's  Garland,  Cartivrig;ht*3  Rainbow, 
Ac.  The  Picotees  comprise  Jenny  Lind.  Willmer's  Princess 
Royal  Superlative,  (fcc.  Together  with  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,'  Dahlias,  Gooseberries,  &c.— On  view  the  morning  of 
sale.  Catalnguea  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. __^_,^__ 
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CAMSLLTAS,  STANDARD  ROSES,  AND  CRTPTOMERIA 
JAPONICA,  WITH  SOMK  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS  FROM  A  GENTLEMAN'S  COLLECTION. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  directed  to  sell  by  Auction, 
at  his  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  March  27,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  a  collection  of 
■250  Camellias,  from  1  to  6  feet,  300  Standard  Roses  of  the 
£nest  sorts  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Bourbon,  200  fine  seedlinp 
Cryptomeria  Japonicafroml  to  3  feet,  and  a  small  collection  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— May  be  viewed  on  the  mornin'j 
Of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  3S,  King- 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  ^_^^^_^^^^ 


BUSHEY  GROYE,  NEAR  WATFORD. 
IMPORTANT  SALE  OK  SHOUT-HORNS. 

MR.  H.  STRAFFORD  has  the  honour  to  announce 
that  he  has  received  instructions  from  Stewart  Marjori- 
■banks,  Esq.,  of  Bushev-crove,  ne«r  Watford,  to  sell  by  Auction, 
without  reserve,  on  (VEDVESDAY,  Mav  1,  1850,  his  entire  Perd 
of  very  superior  and  well  bred  SHORT-"ORNED  CATTLE, 
consisting  of  about  60  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  descended 
from  the  celebrated  stocks  of  the  late  Eai-l  Spencer,  Earl  Car- 
lisle. Lord  Fevershara.  the  Right  Hon.  W.  G.  Hayter,  M.P., 
W.  C,  R.  Stansfield,  Epq.,  M.P.,  Harvey  Combe,  Eiq.,  J.  B, 
Stanhope,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Budding,  Jobson,  Stokes,  Sutton,  &.c. 
Catalogues  with  the  pedigrees  are  now  prinMng,  which  will 
shortly  be  issued,  and  maybe  had  on  application  to  Mr.  F. 
Feron,  the  Bailiff,  at  the  Bushey  Grove  Farm,  near  Watford  ; 
and  of  Mr,  Stbaffoed,  3,  Camden  Villas,  Camden  Town, 
I^ondon. — 

MR.  HASLAM  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, March  27,  and  THURSDAY,  March  2S,  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  a  chniee  selection  of  Azalea  indica.  Rosea, 
<3arnations,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ranunculus, 
Flower-seeds.  &c.  Catalogues  to  be  had  at  the  Mart;  and 
of  the  Auctioneer,  South  Essex  Nurseries,  Epping  and 
Ongar,  Essex. 


AMERICAN  PLANTS.  E VERGREbNS.  S  r  aN  U  aKL>  RUSES, 
RHnSARB,  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  POTATOES,  &c. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  ha3  received  instructions  to 
sell  by  Auction,  at  the  Brompton  Auction  Ground, 
Fulham-road,  Brompton  (1  mile  from  Hyde  park-corner),  on 
THUK.SDAY,  March  28,  at  12  o'clock  precisely  Con  account  of 
the  number  of  lot-i),  without  any  reserve,  400  Rhododendrons, 
■2  to  4  feet;  100  pcarlet  do.,  with  a  quantity  of  Azalea  and 
6ther  American  plants  ;  500  Aucuba,  2  to  4  feet,  with  5000  Ever- 
greens, Shrubs,  and  Ornamental  Trees  ;  250  Irish  Ivies  from 
pots,  1000  Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Pillar  Roses,  a  quantity  of 
■Mulberry  Trees,  Dwarf  Trained  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  500 
Victoria  and  Tobolsk  Rhubarb,  Ash-leaf  Potato,  and  other 
Miscellaneous  Stock.— May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  to  the  sale, 
■and  Catalogues  had  {free  by  post),  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton 
Nurserv,  Fulhara-road,  Brompton. 


EXCELLENT  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  T.  BAXTER  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  THURS- 
DAY, March  28,  on  the  premises,  Bromley,  Kent,  in 
■consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  proprietor,  the  whole  of  the 
well  rooted  Plants,  including  Laurels,  Hullies,  Laurestinas, 
Arhor-Vitges,  Box,  Yews,  Cedars,  Phillyreas,  and  other  Shrubs  ; 
also  a  quantity  of  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees. — May  be  viewed, 
^nd  Catalogues  had,  at  the  "Castle."  Deptford  ;  and  of  the 
-Auctioneer,  Estate  Agent,  &c.,  Bromley,  Kent.; 


TO  NURSERYMEN  and  OTHERS.— CHELMSFORD,  ESSEX. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  with  immediate  possession, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Proprietor,  an  old 
established  NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS,  carried  on  by 
the  late  Proprietor  and  his  Father  for  many  years.  In-coming 
Valuation  very  low.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  W,  W. 
Ddffield,  Solicitor,  Chelmsford. 


TO  MARKET  GARDEtNERS,  FLUHUf.>.  Ai\l>  u  L  tiisK^. 

^"^0  BE  LET,  and  entered  upon  immediately,  about 
i  7  acres  of  MARKET  GARDEN  GROUND,  within  6  miles 
of  London,  and  contiguous  to  Water  and  Rail.  The  Land  is 
rich  and  well  stocked— a  large  portion  furnished  with  prndue- 
tive  Fruit  Trees,  and  held  at  the  low  rent  of  45i.  per  annum,  for 
a  term  of  13  year?,  with  Cottage,  Greenhouse,  Pits,  Utensils, 
&c.,  to  be  obtained  for  150L — For  address,  apply,  post  free,  to 
Mr.  Barrett,  2,  Bell-yard,  Doctors'-commona. 


TO  NUKSERYMEiN,  FLcRlSltt,  Al\u  u  lit^HiiNWivutJbKS. 

TO  BE  LET.  a  ^^EW  HOUSE  AND  SHOP,  with 
Plate  Glass  Front,  large  walled  Gardens,  4Si;('.,  near  Bat- 
tersea-hridge  and  the  now  Park,  surrounded  by  a  rapidly  im- 
proving;  neighbourhood.  The  hou'^e  is  arranged  tor  letting 
the  upi)er  part  (5  rooms),  with  private  entrance.  Well  drained, 
and  abundant  spring  water.  Rent  low,  —  Apply  before 
3  o'clock  daily,  to  Mr,  Smehdom,  12,  Sloane-square,  Chelsea, 
Xondon. 


TO  GARDENERS,  SEEDSMEN,  AND  FLORISTS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  Possession,  an  old 
established  Concern  iu  the  principal  and  most  fashion- 
able thoroughfare  in  Brighton,  the  Western  Road;  comprising 
the  Seed,  Fruit,  and  Florist  Business,  with  excellent  Vinery, 
Show-hodse,  and  Store.  In-coming  moderate.  —  Apply  to 
Messrs.  Rogers  and  Atlinq,  Nurserymen,  Withdean,  near 
Brighton,  


IMPTtOTED  DRAINING  TILE   MACHINES. 

BSAMUELSON,  successor  to  the  Executors  of 
•  the  late  James  Gardner,  Britannia  Iron-works,  Ban- 
bury, csUs  attention  to  his  Improved  DRAINING-TILE 
MACHINES,  so  proportioned  that  a  child  can  work  them, 
and  having  a  check  action  to  prevent  breakages.— Sketch  and 
particulars  forwarded  on  application  33  above. 


QCHOOL    FOR    GENERAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC 

^  EDUCATION  (especially  with  regard  to  Agriculture), 
Wickham  Market,  Suffolk,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rendlesham,  M.P.  ;  conducted  by  Mr, 
G.  DoWNES.  The  Classical  and  Mathematical  branches  are 
entrusted  to  a  Graduate  of  Cambridge  ;  the  Commercial  and 
other  departments  to  efiBcient  Assistant-Masters.  A  Labora- 
tory, collection  of  Philosophical  Apparatus,"  Library,  tfcc,  are 
attHched  to  the  School. — Terms  are  moderate  and  inclu«.ive, 
and  may  he  known  upon  application  to  Mr.  G.  Downes,  Wick- 
ham  Market,  Suffolk.     A  vat-ancy  for  an  articled  pupil. 


CHEVilCAL  iNbTRUCllON  am>  ANALYblS.— 
Mr.  CHARLES  L.  BLOXaM,  Assistant  to  the  Roval 
College  of  Chemistry,  London,  CONDUCT^  AGkICULTURaL, 
Medical,  and  General  ANALYSES,  and  gives  private  tvening 
instruction  in  analytical  and  general  chemistry,  a";  his  labora- 
tory, 2^,  Duke-STcet,  Grosveuor-squnre, 


QUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  GUANO, 
O  CRUSHED  BONES,  and  all  other  artificial  MANURES, 
at  Messrs.  Hunts'  Bone  Mills  and  Manure  "Works,  High-street, 
Lambeth,  London.    Established  1816. 

WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing,  the  atmosi  here  not  having  the  slightest  action  on  it.  It 
wa^s  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitnn  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogicfd  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forma  a  light  and  Ourable  Jence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries. 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  train-ng  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
13,  24,  36,  and  48  inches  wide  ;  It  can,  however,  be  made  to  any 
dimeusions  desired.  Patterns  forwarded  free  of  expense. 
V2  inches  wide  Zd.  per  yard  1  30  inches  wide  7^d.  per  yard 
18        „  „       4id.         „  36        „  „       dd. 

14        „  „       Gd.  .,  I  48        „  „       \s. 

Galvanised  do..  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet,  Is.  Gd.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s,  Also  evei*y  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards,  Wire  House  Lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c.  ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is,  lUd.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
ffany  frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  6d.  xmr  running  foot ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d.  each  ;  Garden  Arches,  20s-  each  ; 
Flower  Stands,  from  3s.  9d.  each;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees,  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  descriptinn  of  Wire- 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  die. — At 
the  Manufactory  of  TnoMAs  Henry  Eox,  44,  Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill,  London, 


pRISP'S  EASTER  EXCURSION  TO  PARTS  will 

vy  leave  London  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  the 27th  inst., 
arriving  in  Paris  via  Snuthampton,  Havre,  and  Rouen,  the 
next  afceruoon,  with  the  option  of  remaining  at  either  oftho.se 
delightful  places  for  a  day  or  more.  FIRST  CLASS  to  PARIS 
and  Back,  including  Passports  and  bed  and  breakfast  at  first- 
rate  hotels  for  a  week,  St.;  SECOND  CLASS,  ditto,  4i.— Tickets 
and  full  particulars  at  Caisp's  Excursion  Office,  51,  Bedford- 
street,  Strand  ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  city  gentlemen,  at 
Hammond's  Town  and  Country  Advertisement  Office,  27,  Lorn- 
bard-street,  London. 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEVIJi^N'S  DRESSING  CASES. 
MECHI  4,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  invi'es  an  inspec- 
tion of  his  STOCK,  which  possesses  peculiar  advantages  bothin 
quality  and  price.  There  is  a  general  complaint  that  the  inter- 
nal fittings  of  dressing  cases  are  often  very  inferior.  Those  who 
purchase  at  Mechi's  will  be  sure  of  having  everything  of  the  bpst, 
because  he  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  superiority  of  his 
cutlery,  and  has  bestowed  equal  pains  in  bringing  to  perfection 
his  tooth,  nail,  hair,  and  shaving  brushes,  and  other  necessa- 
ries. In  (act  he  considers  it  essential  that  each  article  in  a 
dressing-case  should  be  perfect  in  itself,  so  as  to  render  the 
whole  useful  and  complete.  Those  who  desire  to  have  particu- 
lars may  ob'ain  a  catalogue  gratis.  The  largest  assortment  in 
London  of  papier-mache  manufactures,  and  the  usual  stock  of 
articles  suited  for  presents.  Mechi's  peculiar  steel  razors  75. 
and  10s.  per  pair.  His  magic  strops  2s.  Gd.  to  f-'s.  Gd, ;  paste  6d. 
and  Is.  per  cake.  Cutlery  ground  and  repaired  daily  on  the 
premist;s. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  ADVERTISEMENT  DUTY.— 
The  London  Committee  respectfully  request  their  friends 
to  continue  their  efforts  in  this  matter.  The  question  will 
certainly  be  brought  before  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  during  the  present  session,  by  AVm.  Ewart, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

It  is  of  importance  that  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
he  forwarded  to  local- members  for  presentation;  at  the  same 
time  a  request  should  be  made  that  its  prayer  may  be  sup- 
ported by  tht'ir  votes.  Petitions  ready  for  signature  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  this  office. 

By  order.     Tnos.  M'Enteer,  Hon.  Sec. 
16,  Salisb^iry-street,  Strand. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  CAPE  of  GOOD 
HOf'E,  NATAL,  &c. 

PASSEVGERS  to  the  COLONIES  generally  may  obtain  their 
OUTFITS  from  S.  W.  SILVER  and  CO.,  CLuTHlERS,  Ac, 
66  and  G7,  CoUNHILL,  at  wholesale  prices.  SILVER  and  CO. 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  ihe  articles  compiised  in  an  outfit, 
to  secure  durability,  so  that  the  Cabin  Folding  Furniture  may 
becoine  permanent  Household  Furniture  on  arrival  in  the  colony. 

They  also  engage  PASSAGES,  and  give  ship  sailing  INFOR- 
MATION, but  they  neither  receive  nor  pay  a  coainiission— their 
object  being  to  give  PASSENGER?^  who  p'ace  themselves  in 
their  bands  every  benefit ;  and  ihey  forward  small  packages  for 
their  customers  igra'.is)  through  their  AGEiSTS  in  the  COLO- 
MI  BS. 

SILVER  and  CO.  give  DRAFTS  on  AUSTRALIA  at  sixty 
days'  sight  of  103i.  for  every  lOOt  paid  here. 

The  EMIGRANT  Fit'ing-oat  Branch  is  at  No.  4,  Bishop-^gate- 
street,  opposite  thti  London  Tavern,  vihero  a  comfortable  tir-out 
for  mri)e  or  female,  ineUifling  bedding,  may  be  obtained  for 
FOUR  POUNDS. 

A  Branch  of  each  at  ST.  GEORGE'S-CRESCENT,  LIVER- 
POOL. 


"NORTON'S" 

CAMOMILE  PILLS  are  confidently  recommended 
as  a  siriple  hut  certain  Remedy,  to  all  who  sufif.T  from 
Indigestion,  Sick  Head-Ache,  Bilioos  and  Liver  Complaints, 
Heartburn,  and  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Depressed  Spirits, 
Disturbed  Sleep,  Violent  Palpitations,  Spasnns,  General  Debi- 
lity, Costiveness,  &c.  They  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gentle 
aperient ;  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony  to 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use.  Sold  in  botcles  at 
Is.  1/^d.,  2s.  dd.,  and  Us.  each,  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom. 

Caution.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  "NORTON'S  PILLS,"  and  do 
not  be  ijersuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 


A  LLSOPP'S  BURTON  and  EAST  INDIA  PALE 

-^i-  ALES,— Messrs.  S.  Allsopp  and  Sons  beg  ticall  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  thfcir  East  Iiidia,  Pale,  and  othtr  Burton 
Ales,  which  may  be  obtained  in  ca-k?  of  18  gallons  and  upwards, 
either  singly  or  in  any  quantiry,  by  application  to  ihe  Brewery, 
Button  on-Trent,  or  on  the  SJime  terms  at  their  respective 
Stores,  as  follows: — 61,  King  Wiili^m-street,  London;  Couh- 
sti'pet,  Livetpool  ;  under  the  Exchange,  Ducie-place,  Manches- 
ter; and  at  ihe  Jlarlset-place,  High-street,  Birmin;5hara. 


iVJ-  „ill  be  found  to  be  the  best  that  has  jet  been  produS 
U  contains  no  acids,  nor  anything  that  can  injure  .h,.fi„t 
enamel  ;  it  thoroughlj  removes  the  tartar  and  in  i''^  *?•"'' 
produces  that  beautiful  white  appearance  so  much  to  be  d 's'ired' 

breath.  M.  and  Co.,  from  the  many  years  thev  havn  h.  .^  i 
b,ated  as  Tooth.Brush  Makers,  hU  had  op'p  ,r tuniUes  tta't 
occur  to  few)  of  testing  the  relative  merits  ot  those  poJdeS 
that  have  been  brout-ht  before  the  public.  They  have  now 
succeeded  m  procuring  the  receipt  from  whiclf  the  abov" 
Powder  IS  prepared,  and  confidently  recommend  its  nniveSa! 
adoption.  Wholesae  and  retail  at  Metcaife,  R  ngiet 
and  Co.  8,  Brusb.Makers  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.  2/per  box' 
C»ut.„n.-The  genume  Powder  will  have  the  Eoyd  Armf  com 
bined  with  those  of  H  R.U  Prince  Albert,  on  thi  lid  of'  the  bo" 
and  the  signature  and  address  of  the  firm,  thus  :  "METCiLFE 
BrnGLET.  and  Co.,  130b  Oxford-street,  London  »  "'^^''^'■'^'=« 
rima  IMfKRIAL  COVERrETS7noV^:^-— :^;^^ 
-a-  admired  and  appreci.atcd,  as  a  Cheap,  Durable  TTttnT 
Warm,  and  Elegant  COVERING  for  the  BED  cai  be  had 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  of  W.  11.  Batson  and  Co  1  Princess 
street,  Manchester;  and  499,  Oxford-street,   London'  '•""" 

"  I  disapprove  exceedingly  of  thick  heavy  Quilts  and  Counter, 
panes  ;  they  should  always  he  avoided,  especially  by  invalids  as 
they  irritate  delicate  frames  and  prevent  sleep."~Dr  Graham's 
"  Domestic  Medicine,"  pages  192,  729. 


T^EAFNESS.— New  Discovery.— THE  ORGANIC 
.  VIBRATOR,  an  extraordin.arily  powerful,  small,    newly, 

invented  instrument,  for  deafness,  entirely  different  from  all 
others,  to  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been,  or  pro. 
bably  ever  can  be,  produced.  It  is  modelled  to  the  ear,  so  that 
It  rests  withm,  without  projecting.  Being  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  skin,  it  13  not  perceptible.  Enables  deaf  persons  to  eniov 
general  conversation,  to  hear  distinctly  at  church  and  at  public 
assembhes.  The  unpleasant  sensation  of  singing  noises  in  the 
ears  IS  entirely  removed,  and  It  affords  all  the  Assistance  that 
SPPCT^ArTFS  \  nnffi  «^'"''  "'^'"''We  uewly-inveuted 
J„    .  ,^  ,      r   :  i    B.  Solomons,  Aurists  and  Opticians. 

39.  Albemarle-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 


"  Where  cruder  juices  swell  the  leafy  vein. 
Stint  the  young  germ,  the  tender  blossom  stain." 
T\K.  SCOTT'S  Aperient  Tablets  (of  a  delicious 
i^  flavour)  mill  bo  found  a  prompt,  efhcacious,  and  invi. 
gorating  alterative  aperient  Medicine,  correcting  those  ci  urlilies 
of  the  vital  fluids  which  constitute  the  primary  cause  of  every 
disease,  and,  by  assisting  Nature  in  all  her  requirements 
spe»dily  restores  the  patient  to  health.  They  are  also  the 
safest  and  best  medicine  for  children.  "  A  new  Medicine  called 
Dr.  Scott's  Aperient  Tablets,  has,  by  its  extraordinary  virtues 
taken  the  public  by  surprise.  It  is  a  mild,  aromatic  tonic 
aperient,  of  a  pleasant  flavour  ;  and  to  such  as  suffer  from 
indigestion,  impaired  appetite,  bilious  or  liver  complaints 
inactive  bowels,  nervous  affections,  impurities  of  the  blood' 
and  secretions,  gout,  dropsy,  worms,  &c.,  we  stronoly  recom- 
mend It.  It  is  also  a  safe,  pleasant,  and  efficacious  medicine 
for  children."— Jfcnuiiy  Chronicle,  Jan.  25.  Sold  in  boxes  at 
Is.  lid.  and  23.  Sd.  Agents:  Rucn  and  Co.,  161,  S'raod'fof 
whom  they  may  be  had  for  15  postage  stamps)  ;  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Patent  Medicines  throughout  the  Kingdom. 


-yRY  THAT  FAMOUS  REMEDY,  PARR'S  LIFE 
-1-  PILLS.— It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  most  of  the  dis- 
eases with  which  the  human  race  are  afflicted  are  the  result  of  a 
disordered  state  of  the  blood.  To  remedy  this  the  occasional 
useof  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  should  be  had  recourse  to,  and 
sickness  prevented  as  well  as  cured.  In  their  operation' they 
go  direct  to  the  disease.  After  you  have  taken  six  or  twelve 
Pills  you  will  experience  their  effect ;  the  disease  up-n  you  will 
become  less  and  less  by  every  dose  you  take  ;  and  if  you  will 
persevere  in  regularly  taking  from  three  to  four  Pills  every 
day,  your  disease  will  speedily  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
system.  None  are  genuine,  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE 
PILLS  "are  in  White  Letters  on  a  round  ground,  on  the  Go- 
vernment Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the/ac  simile  of 
the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  Crine- 
court,  FleeUstreet,  London,"  on  the  Directions.  Sold  in  boxes 
at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  lis.  each.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Also  a  certain  and  speedy  cure  for  Influenza, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma,  Incipient  Consumptions,  and  all  dis- 
orders of  the  Chest  and  Lungs,  SPENCER'S  PULMONIC 
ELIXIR,  carefully  prepared  from  the  recipe  of  the  late  C. 
Spencer,  Surgeon,  &c.,  Salford,  Manchester;  deservedly  cele- 
brated as  the  most  successful  practitioner  in  all  Pulmonic 
.\ffections.  Persons  desirous  of  testing  the  efticacy  of  this 
medicine,  must  observe  that  on  each  bottle  are  the  words 
"SPENOEtt'S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR,"  and  that  each  wrapper 
has  a.  fac  simile  of  the  Proprietor's  Signature,  "  T.  Roi!ekts 
and  Co."— Prepared  only  by  T.  Hobekts  and  Co.,  Crane-ci  nrt, 
Fleet-street,  London;  sold  wholesale  by  Edwabds,  67,  St, 
Paul's  Churchyard  ;  Babclat  and  Sons,  Farringdoa.st'reet  • 
Sdtion  and  Co.,  Bow  Churchyard,  London ;  and  all  rel 
spectable  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  Kingdom.  In  bottles  at 
Is.  l^d,  and  2s.  9rf.  each. 

y  The  bottles  at  23.  Od.  contain  nearly  three  small. 


BEAUTIFUL  TEETH. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  OE  PEARL  DENTI- 
FRICE. A  white  Powder,  compounded  of  the  choicest  and 
most  recherche  Ingredients  of  the  Oriental  Herbal,  of  ines- 
timable value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth, 
strengthening  the  Gums,  and  in  giving  sweetness  and  perfume 
to  the  Breath.  It  extirpates  all  tartarous  adhesions  to  tho 
Teeth,  and  ensures  a  pearl-like  whiteness  to  the  enamelled 
surface.  Its  Anti-Septic  and  Anti-Scorbutic  propertits  ex- 
ercise a  highly  beneficial  and  salutary  influence  ;  they 
arrest  the  further  progress  of  decay  of  the  Teeth,  induce  a 
healthy  action  of  tho  Gums,  and"  cause  them  to  assume 
the  brightness  and  colour  indicative  of  perfect  sound- 
ness ;  while,  by  confirming  thtiir  adhesion  *to  the  Teeih, 
they  give  unlimited  enjoyment  and  fresh  zest  to  ap- 
petite, by  perpetuating  tlfective  and  complete  mastication. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  Dentifrice  pledge  themselves  that  its 
efficacy  in  preserving  and  embellishing  the  Teeth  far  surpasses 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  yet  offered  to  the  public,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  obtained  its  selection  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Court  and  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  and  tho 
Sovereigns  and  Nobility  of  Europe.  —  Price  2s.  9i^.  per  bos. 

CAUTION.- To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  ilon. 
Commissioners  have  directed  the  Proprietors'  Name  and  Ad- 
dress, thus-"  A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20,  Hatton  GABnEN," 
to  be  engraved  on  the  trovernmeut  Stamp,  which  is  affixed  on 
each  box.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors  and  by  Chemists  and 
Perfumers. 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS,  AN  ADMIR.-VBLE 
REMEDY  FOR  THE  CURB  OF  LIVER  COMPLAINTS 
AND  BAD  DIGESTION.— Mr.  Wilson,  a  gentleman  lately 
returned  from  Bengal,  where  he  had  been  employed  for  several 
years  in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  service,  called  at  Professor 
HoUoway's  establishment  a  few  days  ago,  to  state  the  benefit 
ho  had  derived  from  taking  these  unparalleled  Pills,  having 
suffered  from  a  liver  complaint  for  years,  with  a  digestion  so 
impaired,  that  for  months  he  could  not  muke  use  of  any  solid 
food.  Other  remedies  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  the  dlt order, 
but  nolloway's  Pills  acted  so  wonderfully  in  cleansing  the 
Liver,  and  strengthening  the  digestive  organs,  that  he  is  now 
quite  restored  10  health.  Sold  by  all  Druggisto,  and  at 
Professor  Hollowat's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 
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GRAY,      ORMSON,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS      STREET,       CHELSEA, 

Eespectfolly  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  tbelr  Euperior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Building  connected  with  Horticulture.      They  have  mudi 
'*^  pleasure  in  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  ot  houses  shown  below. 


Peach  House, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Vinery, 
CO  by  16  feet. 


Vinery, 
30  by  IS  ft. 


Stove, 
45  by  20  ft. 

[Erected  fob  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoo.] 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Fbases. — "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  crpressing  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  ransre  of  houses  you  erected  here.  I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer j. 
John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq  ,  is  perfectly  satisfied.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  statinir,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  boCb 
building  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 

(Signed.)  "James  Feasee,  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Park.** 


"VfEW  TALE— "LETTICE  ARNOLD."— By  th® 
-i-^  Author  of  "Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  "Emilia  "Wynd' 
ham,"  tte.  &c. 

THE  LADIES'  COMPANION,  Edited  by  Mrs.  Locdon.— 
Ko.  13,  publiabed  this  day,  contains  Chapter  HE.  of  "  Lettice 
Aenold,"  a  Story  written  expressly  for  this  "Work  by  the  above 
Authoress.  Also,  The  Withered  Rose,  a  Tale  ;  The  German 
Governe'-s  ;  How  should  Girls  be  Educated  1  The  Botany  of 
Spring  Flowers;  a  beautiful  Engravlns  of  "  SPRING, ''  by 
G.  DoDGsoNj  and  Illustrations  of  the  Work-Table,  Fashions, 
ic.  (to. 

Published  Weekly,  price  od.,  stamped  id.,  and  in  Monthly 
Parts.     Parts  I.  and  II.  are  now  ready,  price  l5.  '2d.  each. 

BEADBUHrandEvANS.il,   Bouverie-street,    and  sold  by  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsvendors. 

NEW  WORK  ON  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY. 

On  the  1st  inst.  was  published,  price  23.  Gd.,  No.  I,  of 

AXTON'S   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Edited  by  Du.  Lindlet  and  Joseph  Paxton, 

And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

London  :  Beadbcet  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 
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NEW  EDITION  OF  RONALDS'S  I'LT-FISHER'S 

EN'TOMOLOGY. 

In  Svo.  with  20  coloured  Plates,  price  Ms.  cloth, 

THE  FLY.FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY.  Illustrated 
by  coloured  representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial 
Insect ;  and  accompanied  by  a  few  Observations  and  Instruc- 
tions relative  to  Ti-uut.and-Grayling  Fishing. 

By  ALFRED  Ronalds.     4th  edition,  corrected. 
London  :   Longman,  Beown,  Green,  and  Longmans, 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  in  fcp.  8vo,  price  55. 

THE       MATERNAL      MANAGEMENT 
OF    CHILDREN    IN    HEALTH    AND    DISEASE. 
By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 
By  the  same  author,  6th  Edition,  in  fcp.  Svo,  price  55., 
HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  for  the  Management  of  their  Health 
during  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room  ;  with  Hints  on 
Kursiog,  &c. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 

MRS.  HET'S   "SPIRIT  OF   THE  WOODS." 
Just  published,  in  one  vol.,  uniform  in  size  with  "  Thomson's 
Seasons  illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club,"  price  One  Guinea, 
illustrated  with  beautifully  coloured  plates, 

SYLVAN  MUSINGS;  or.  The  Spirit  of  the  Woods. 
By  Mrs.  Het.     New  Edition. 
By  the  same  author,  uniform  with  the  above  in  size  and  price, 
THE  MORAL  OF  FLOWERS  ;  or.  Thoughts  gathered  from 
the  Field  and  the  Garden.  Illustrated  with  beautifully  coloured 
Plates. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 


In  one  very  thick  vol.  Svo,  price  2i.  IO5.,  the  3d  edition  of 

DR.  URE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANU- 
FACTURES, AND  MINES:  containing  a  clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  Third  edition,  corrected 
throuphout ;  with  1241  Woodcuts. — Also, 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  MINES  ;  being  the  2d  edition  of  Dr.  Ure's  Supplementto 
Sd  edition  of  his  "  Dictionary."    Svo,  price  14s, 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 

MAUNDERS'  POPULAR  TREASURIES. 

New  Editions,  corrected  and  enlarged,  price  10s.  each  work, 

fcp,  Svo,  cloth  ;  or  125.  bound  in  embossed  roan. 

THE    TREASURY    OF    NATURAL    HISTORY  ; 
or.  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature.      With  900 
Woodcuts.    Price  IO3. 

THE  HISTORICAL  TREASURY  ;  an  Outline  of  Universal 
History;  separata  Histories  of  every  Nation,     IO5. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY;  comprising  above 
12,0(J0  Memoirs.     10s. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY  ;  a  copious 
Popular  Encyclopedia.     10s. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and  Library  of  Re- 
ference :  a  Compendium  of  Universal  Knowledge. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans, 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CLXXXIV. 
— Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Publishers  before  Thursday,  the  28th,  and 
Bills  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  30th  instant. 

London  :  Longman,  Ebown,  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster- row. 


PRESENT  BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

Kew  Edition,  square  crown  Svo,  21s,  cloth ;  or  3Gj.  bound 

In  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

THOMSON'S     SEASONS.  —  Edited     by     Bulton 
CoBNET.     With  about  Eighty  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Cmb. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  uniform  with  the  above  in  size  and  price, 
GOLDSMITH'S  POEMS.    Edited  By  Bolton  Coenex,  and 
illustrated  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club. 

THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Kew  Edition,  in  One  Yolume,  4to,  with  30  Steel  Plates  and  349 

Wood  Engravings,  27s.  cloth, 

A  TREATISE   ON    THE    STEAM    ENGINE,    in 
its    Application    to     Mines,    Mills,    Steam    Navigation, 
and    Railways.      By  the   Aetisan    Cldb.      Edited    by    John 

BOIJBNE,  C.E. 

"  The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Bourne's  excellent  work  on  the 
Steam  Engine.     ,     .     ,     Id  it  many  improvements  and   addi- 
tions to  the  former  publication  have  been  introduced,  which  will 
render  it  ot  still  greater  utility  and  interest." — Mining  Jbitnial. 
London:  Longman,  Bbown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


"  Familiar  in  their  Mouths  as  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS."    ■ 

Shakespeare. 


On  Saturday,  MarcJi  30,  u:iU  he  Published,  Price  2d.,  or  stamped  for  post,  3(7., 

[Also  in  Alontldy  Parts,) 

No.  I.    OF 

^1 


g  gl^ctftla  journal, 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  READERS. 

^ 

CONDUCTED     BY    CHARLES     DICKENS. 


London  :  Published  at  the  Office,  16,  Wellington- street  North  (where  all  Communications  to  the  Editor 
must  be  addressed)  ;  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


Now  Jtt-printing,  the  Second  EditioB,  with  Additions,  price  55.  6d.  cloth, 

ORNAMENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC  POULTRY; 

THEIR    HISTORY    AND    MANAGEMENT. 
By  the  Rev.  EDMUND  SAUL  DIXON,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Intwood  with  Keswick. 


Domestic  Fowl  in  general 
The  Guinea  Fowl 
The  Spanish  Fowl 
The  Speckled  Dorkings 
The  Cochin-China  Fowl 
The  Malay  Fowl 
The  Pheasant  Mai  ay  Fowl 
The  Game  Fowl 
The  Mute  Swan 


THE    BIRDS 

I  The  Canada  Goose 

t  The  Eirvptian,  or  Cape  Goose 
The  Musk  Duck 
The  Grey  China  Goose 
The   White  Fronted  or  Laugh. 

ing  Goose 
The  Wigeon 

The  Teal  and  its  congeners 
The  White  China  Goose 


TEEATED    OF    ARE  :— 
The  Tame  Duck 
The  Domestic  Goose 
The  Bernicle  Goose 
The  Brent  Goose 
The  Turkey 
The  Pea  Fowl 

The  Golden  and  Silrer  Ham- 
burgh Fowls 
The  Cuckoo  Fowl 


The  Blue  Dnn  Fowl 
The  Lark-crested  Fowl 
The  Poland  Fowl 
Bantam  Fowls 
The  Rumpless  Fowl 
The  Silky  and  Negro  Fowls- 
The  Frizzled  or  Friesland 
Fowls 


Published  by  James  Matthews,  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricdltubal  Gazette, 
5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent-garden  ;  and  may  be  ordered  of  any  Bookseller. 


PRICE  TEN  SHILLINGS 
AND  CPWAHDS. 


A  PORTABLE 
INSTRUMENT, 

FOB 

FUMIGATING 
GREENHOUSES' 
STOVES,  and  FRAMES, 

OB 

SHRUBS  &  FLOWERS, 

IN  THE  OPEN  AIR, 


Without  injuring    the   most 
Delicate  Plant ; 

Delirering  the  smoke  cool. 

in  a  dense  mass,  and  eiiect— 

ing  a  great  saving  of 

Tobacco. 


MANUFACTURED     AND 

SUPPLIED   to  the  TRADE 

BY  MESSRS. 

BARBER  AND  GROOM, 
LONDON  ; 

And  may  be  had  of  all 
IRONMONGERS,      SEEDS- 
MEN, AND  FLORISTS. 


Just  published,  the  7th  and  enlarged  editiou  of 

THE       PRESENT       PRICES. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Hdstable,  A.M. 
With  Remarks  on  "  Porcius's  "  Pamphlet—"  Mr.  Huxtable  and 
his  Pips." 
London  :  J.  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 


This  day  is  published. 
By  Jas.  Jos.  Nolan,  Bachelor's-walk,  Dublin,  and  to  be  had 

of  all  Booksellers, 
TNSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  IMPORTATION, 
-L  BREEDING,  REARING.  AND  GENERAL  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  ORNAMENTAL,  AQUATIC,  AND  DOMESTIC 
FOWL  AND  GAME  BIRDS,  with  particulars  as  to  their 
Diseases  and  Cure.  Embellisbed  mth  50  higbly  finished  En- 
gravings.    Price  3s.  neatly  bound,  3^.  6rf.  free  by  post. 

Nolan's  Poultry  havinf^  obtained  first  prizes  at  all  the  Agri- 
cultural Shows  at  which  they  were  exhibited,  he  has  now  to  offer 
for  sale  some  superb  speciinene,  or  their  Eggs,  of  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Columbian,  Dorking,  Spanish,  Spangled  Hamburgh, 
Polish,  Pheasant  Fowl,  Every-day  Layers,  *kc,,  with  Ajlesbury 
and  other  Ducks,  and  ornamental  Water-fowl,  Chinese,  Tou- 
louse, and  other  Geese,  Swans,  Pea  and  Guinea-fowl,  Ame- 
rican and  Norfolk  Turkeys  (which  he  had  to  weigh  37  lbs.), 
Gold.  Silver,  White.  Pied,  and  Brown  Pheasants,  Singing  and 
Speaking  Aviary  and  Cage  Birds,  Fallow  Deer  for  Park  or 
Chase,  Patagonian  Rabbits,  Fancy  Pigeons,  King  Charles  and 
Blenheim  Spaniel?,  Italian  Greih'junds,  Black  and  Tan  Ter- 
riers, Bloodhound  Puppies,  «S;c, 


Now  ready,  in  fcp.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  price  3s.  Gd., 

THE       UNITY       OF        NATURE. 
By  John  "WARRrN  Howell,  Esq.,    M.  R.  C.  S.,  compUed 
from  his  Posthumous  Papers,  by  Chaeles  Pooley,  M.R.C.S.E, 
Contents. 
Inteoduction. ^General  Relation  of  the  Sciences, 
Chap.  I. — Relation  of  Geometry  to  Astronomy. 
II. — Relation  of  Mechanics  to  Astronomy, 
III. — Relation  of  Optics  to  Astronomy. 
IV.— Relation  of  Astronomy  to  Geology, 
v.— Relation  of  Botany  to  Geology. 
Yf. — Relation  of  Optics  to  Geology. 
TIL— Relation  of  Botany  to  Animal  Physiology, 
Till.— Relation  of  Physiology  to  Practical  Religioa. 
IX.— Relation  of  Life  to  Organisation. 
X. — Conclusion. 
London  :  J.  H.  Jackson,  Islington-green. 


PROFESSOR  LINDLEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO 
BOTANY,  -Ith  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions, 
DOW  ready,  in  2  vols.  Svo,  with  Six  Copper-plates  andnumeroua- 
Wood  Engravings,  price  -4s.  cloth. 

London :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans, 


Printed  by  William  Bradbubt,  of  No.  13,  Upper  'Wcburn-place,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  PaDCrai,  and  Fbedbbick  MnitSTT  ETA:t3,  of  No.  7.  Church- 
row,  Stoke  iNewinittou,  both  la  the  Coantj'  of  Middlesei,  Priotcrs,  at  their 
office  in  Lombard-etreet,  in  the  Precinct  of  Whitefriais,  in  ibc  City  of 
London;  ana  published  by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Chirlei-Btreet,  tn  the 
pari&Li  of  St-  Paurs,  Covent-earden,  in  the  uud  county,  where  all  Adver- 
tisemeDta  and  Coinraunicattous  are  to  be  ^HDBBsaso  TO  TUB  Kdiios  • 
-Satdbdax,  Mabcu  23.  ISiO. 


AND 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  Mews.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Ixindley* 


jSTo.  13—1850.] 


SATURDAY,  MAECH  30. 


[Price  Qd. 


IND 
::ot  a 

■200  b 
1-7  b 

19S  a 
119  a 


iqs  c 

19G  a 
lOS  a 
COi  a 
19:!  c 
197  c 
136  i 
205  6 


Aoprf cultural  Society  of  En^Iaad 
Bees,  to  feed 193  C- 

—  profits  of 

Birds,  food  of 

Botanical  Soc  of  EJinbiirgli  .. 
Ualeadar,  Horticulturdl    

—  Auricultumt 

(Cheese*,  to  pack 

Colours  impaired  by  chloride  of 

lime ..!,.. 

Corn  8alad 

Cow  houee  and  Vinei-y 

Crops,  roiaiion  of    

DiBeases  of  plants  

£lms  at  Southampton ;, 

Endives    

Farm  accounts 

—     machioery   and   water- 
wheels I'u:!  c 

Flait  in  Ireland 20 1  a 

^lowers,  colour  of,  impaired  by 

chlonile  of  lime    f9S  c 

S'ruitB  forced  by  waste  steam..  I'J.i   c 

Garden,  ft  country  curate's 197  '' 

'Garden  wait  a    igs  a 

Gas  injuriou«  to  vegetation..,.  197  c 

Class  pi^'el«    1  DS  a 

Grain,  feedicg  qunlitica  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  201  a 

lleatinir  bv  waste  fitPam 19>   c 

HishUud  Society— Oats    201  b 

Howell's  Unity  of  Nature,  rev.  IM9  b 
Labourers,  agricultural 20il  a 

—  to  lodge  aud  board 2^2   c 

Labour,  Bpade 20 J  c 

Larch,  to  fellia  winter 19S  c 

Mache 19C  a-200  c 

Manure,  o'd  tan  as 1<JS  a 

—  pond  mud  as.. I'Ol  c 

Wewcastle     Farraerb'      Club- 
Farm  accounts 2'ti  h 


EX. 

0<ttP,  best  sorts  of  < 

Oceanus,  noticed 1 

Peaa    1 

PlautB.  ^iseisesof 1 

—  lowat-r 1 

—  m'dicMial   I 

—  eariy  flow^rin^ 1 

—  time  of  flowering  of,  at 

Gra'z    1 

Polyanthus,  to  doubls   1 

Pond  mud  as  inaiiute... ^' 

Potaloe*,  to  plant   1 

Hut  poison,  pliosphuric 1 

—  chlofofoimas       1 

Rotations,  relative  merits  of  ..  2 

SaUds 1 

.^caiole     1 

School,  King's  Sombnine,  rev.    2 

Simla,  Icaiperature  of 1 

Siiuwflatie " 

Spade  labour 2 

Steam,  waste,  how  to   turn  to 

account  1 

Sirawberries,  old  tan  a  manure 

for 1 

Tan  b'rkfor  Slrawberrica  ....    1 

Temperature  of  Simla 1 

Turiier'a   book   on    the   uieful 

arts,  rev 1 

Yeeetttbles    forced    byi  waste 

Btenm   1 

Vila  ^arilcnin^ 1 

Vine*  killed  by  Kas 1' 

Vinpry  and  cowhoaae    I 

Walks,  garden 1 

Warner's  (Mr.), garden, noticed  1 

Wfller-wbeels    ''. 

Wa'er-pipea  1 

—  —     elass 1 

Weather  in  Uevon  1 

Whe^f.  p-ic^B  of •. 


EOYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY.    Ue-ent's  fark— 
GENERAL  EXtllBITIOXS,  WEDNESDAYS,  Mat  Sth, 
Jdne  12tli,  atid  Jdly  3d, 

AMERICAN  PLANTS.— SATURDAYS,  May  25  and  June  1. 
Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens,  by  ordera  tVoin  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  price,  on  or  before  Saturday,  April  27.  As.  eacli  ; 
after  that  d:iy,  5s.  ;  or  on  the  days  of  Exhibition,  7s.  Gd.  each  ; 
and  such  Tickets  will  admit  to  ilie  Collection  of  American 
Plants,  from  the  3d  of  June  to  the  Stb,  both  included. 

N.  B.   Fruit  will  be  exhibited  on  June  12  and  July  S. 


C1HKLTENHA1V1      GRaND      HORL'ICULTURAL 
^   SHOW.~A  Premium  forthe  best  SCHEDULE  of  PRIZES 
for  the  above  Exhibition,  to  beheld  on  or  about  the  20Lh  June. 

The  Cheltenham  Town  Committee,  determined  that  the  Ex- 
hibition shall  be  as  effective  .is  possible,  will  pive  a  Premium  of 
Two  Guineas  for  the  best  Schedule,  and  One  Guinea  for  tlie 
next  best ;  the  Sum  devoted  for  Prizes  bein-  Two  Hundred 
Pounds.  Schedules  to  be  marked  with  a  motto,  and  the  owner's 
name  in  an  envelope,  bearing  the  same  motto.  None  but  the 
successful  ones  to  be  opened  ;  tlie  Committee  bein^  at  liberty  to 
adopt  any  portion  of  the  two  successful  Schedules,  which  must; 
be  torwarded  to  Mr.  Fagaut,  Honorary  Secretary,  Cheltenham, 
on  or  before  the  Sth  of  April.— Cheltenham.  March  30. 
Wi  A R W  I C  K  S  H  1 R  hi  H  O  jTin^JuT^rURAL 
*»        EXHIBITION.— ROYAL  LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

The  First  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
open  to  all  England,  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  Wednesdat, 
June  12,  1S50,  at  the  Jephsou  Gardens,  Leamin^iton,  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  many  of  the  resident  Nobility  and  Gentry 
of  the  county  of  Warwick,  when  prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the 
most  liberal  scale  for  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Gera- 
niums, Roses,  Fuchsias,  Pansies,  Pines,  Grapes,  and  various 
miscellaneous  production^,  a  Schedule  of  which  m:iy  be  had  on 
application  to  Mr.  Owen  "Wnixe,  Honorary  Secretary,  Jephson 
Gardens  and  Parade,  Leamington,  and  is  advertised  in  the 
"  Horticultural  Magazine  "  for  April. 

The  Second  Grand  Horticultural  Exhibition  is  fixed  for 
Wednesday.  August  28,  ISaH.— Jephson  Gardens,  March  30. 


HALbTEAU    AiND    iNUKi'H    iiistJtiiX    Jb'LOKAL 
AND   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  next  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Tueeday,   July  2d,  ia  the 
Old  Baronial  Hall  of  Hedingham  Castle,  near  Halstead,  Essex, 
when  Three  Extra  Prizes  (Open  to  all  England),  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  Seedling  of  any  kind  of  flower,  viz.  : 

First  Prize,  Two  Guineas;  Second  Prize,  One  Guinea;  Third 
Prize,  Half-aGuinea.  G.  P.  Auden,  Hon.  Sec. 

ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  REGEiS'T'S  PARK." 
The  Admission  will  be  SIXPENCE  for  each  person  on 
EASTER  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY. 


A  RT-UNION  OF  LONDON.— The  last  day  of  March 
-ti  being  Sunday,  the  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  "WILL  RE- 
GAIN OPEN  till  6  o'clock  on  Monday  eveniug  next. 

George  Godwin,  i  „  o,        ,     . 

Lewis  PocooK,      >  "o^orary  Secretaries. 
444,  West  Strand,  London,  March  30, 
UNEQUALLED  NEW"  SBEDLlN"a~ANTIRRHINUMS: 
IDOBERT  WHIBLEY  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of 
■^^  the  Gardeners^  Chfonlde  to  his  Adrertisement  in  this  Paper 
of  the  Sth  of  February  last.  To  the  Trade,  terms  as  usual  when 
the  Bet  are  taken. — ?iurscry,  Kenniii^ton,  London. 


/"JAKS.— Three    Thousand    iivergreen    Oaks,    2-3 ear 
^— '  Plants,  either  fit  for  Potting  or  Plantinp:  out,  or  for  EVER- 
GREEN HEDGES,  for  Sale  at  GUs.  per  1000.— Direct,  prepaid 
Or.  Russell,  20.  Sussex-road,  Brixton,  Surrey. 
FELARGONIUMS   AND    NEW  PLANTS,  MANY  OP  THEM 

FROM  CALIFORNIA  AND  CHINA. 
TLJ  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  by  Ap- 
-»•-»■  •  poinlment  Flohist  to  Hza  llAJESir  the  Qdeen,  and 
to  His  Majesti  the  Kino  oe  Sixour,  beRS  to  sav  that  his 
CATALOSUE  OF  PELAllGOtflUiLS  AND  iNEW  PLANTS  is 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  postj2n_apDlication. 

TO  SEEDSMEN,  GARDENERS,  AND  FLORISTS 

GERMAN  SEEDS.— The  following  German  Seeds, 
of  the  fli  St  house  in  Erfurt,  are  to  be  had  at  Mr.  E,  Aug 
VOM  DoEp's,  30,  Great  St.  Helen's,  London. 
A  package  of  Summer  Stocks,  12  var, 
„  Ditto  IS 

„        Autumn  Stocks        8 
„  Ditto  13 

„        Dwarf  Asters  \i 

„        Pyramidal  Asters   10 

Po8t  stamps  are  accepted  for  pajmeoV 


each  at  100  corns 

,1s.    M. 

„               ,, 

2s.    SJ. 

»               ji 

Is.    3d. 

,,               ,j 

Is.  lOd. 

„               ,, 

Is.    dd. 

»                » 

U.    Qd, 

FLOWER  SEEDS  FREE  BY  POST.  —  One 
Hundred  packets  of  the  newest  and  best  sorts  for  ISs.  ; 
Fifty  for  10.^.  ;  Twenty- five  for  65.  Sflection  can  be  made  from 
Rendle's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds. 

GERi\i,A.N  Seeds. —  iVe  have  a  large  stock  rf  all  the 
best  varieties  {See  our  Advertisement,  page  177, 
Afarc/i  23, '■  Gardeners' Chronicle"^,  including  Stoclcs, 
Aster."!,  JVal'Jijwers,  Balsams,  Larhspurs,  HoUyhocfcs, 
Zi7niias,  ^c. 

For  particulars  apply  to  William  E,  Rendle  and  Co.,  Seed 
Merchants,  Plymouth.     Establ'shed  178G. 


JFOWLE  AND  SON  beg  to  state  that  their  annual 
•  Catalogue,  containing  a  choice  collection  of  An- 
tiirhinunis,  Yerbenas,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Geraniuras,  Herba- 
ceous, and  other  highly  ornamental  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  upon  post-free  application  to  Holland  Nursery, 
Holland-street,  Bii.'iton-road,  Kennington,  Surrey, 


~M"  GAINES  begs  to  inform  the  admirers  of  the  Fancy 
J-^  •  GERANIUMS,  be  intends  sending  out  on  Monday  nest 
the  foUowine  Seedlings  :  Gaines's  Farodi,  do.  Lady  Louisa  Corn- 
wallis,  do.  Elegans,  do.  l^riam,  do,  Nin  1,  do.  Queen  Superb,  do. 
Signora  Carolinii,  do.  Oderata  variegata  ;  also  he  has  good 
strong  plants  of  his  Hero  of  Surrey  and  Cerise  Unique.  On 
the  lat  of  May  will  be  re-^dy  for  delivery,  his  sjiinerb  new 
Seedling  DAHLIAS  Lady  Auckland,  Empress  of  Yellow,  Lord 
Ilardince,  Fancy  do.,  Princess  Louisa,  Hero,  Desdemona, 
Rotunditiora,  and  Atalanta.  Opinion  of  tliis  Paper  {1849J,  see 
August,  No.  34  ;  September,  No.  38.  Gardeners  and  Land 
Stewards'  Journal,  Aujjust,  No.  22  ;  September,  No.  33. — A  De- 
s.'-.riptive  Catalogue  of  the  above,  including  Calceolaria?, 
Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsia=,  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Azaleas,  Verbenas,  Rhododeadrcns,  &c,,  may  be  liad 
by  applying  at  the  Nursery,  Surrey-lane,  Battersea,  March  30. 


SUPERB  NEW  PETUNIAS. 
TAMES  TURRELL  begs  to  offer  to  the  Public  his 
t'  new  and  choice  Seelling  PETUNIAS,  which  he  can  re- 
commend with  the  greatesi.  confidence,  feclin?  assured  they  will 
give  to  all  who  puichase  them  great  satisfaction.  Thi-y  were 
selected  from  a  immber  of  tine  Seedlings  bloomed  in  1SJ9  ;  they 
are  perfectly  diatinct,  and  of  the  most  refined  colours,  and  in 
shape  unequalled. 

EX  ACTUM. — This  Petunia  surpasses  all  oihers  in  form — 
alntost  a  perfect  circle  ;  colour  a  pinkish  white,  with  a  fine 
dark  throat,  and  well  calculated  to  make  a  fine  specimen  plant, 
on  account  of  its  being  abort  in  the  joint?.  Vide  Dr.  Lindley's 
opinion  in  the  Gardeners'  CliroiUG^.e  ol  Sth  May,  18i0  :— "  //.  J.  IT. 
Exactum,  pale  blusb,  good  in  form,  not  over  large,  and  niceiy 
murked  in  the  centre  with  violet  veins  ;  a  very  pretty  variety.' 
Price  7s.  Gd.  each. 

LAYENDULA  PENCILLATA.— A  fine,  large,  bold  flower, 
veined  with  dark  purple  ;  colour  lilac.  See  Gardeners'  CItronicle 
of  5'.h  May,  1S40  :— "  H.  J.  II.  Lavendula  Peacillata,  large  pale 
lilac,  nicely  veined  all  ovtr  the  flower  with  deep  violet ;  a  pretty 
variety,  but  rather  thin."    Price  Sj-.  each, 

EYEBRIGHT.— This  Petunia  is  <  f  extra  size,  and  novel  in 
appearance  ;  ground  colour  pale  pink,  shading  to  white,  with  a 
very  fine  dark  eye.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  22d  Sept.  1819  : 
— "  H.  J.  M.  Pale  blush  with  dark  eye,  sliglitly  feathered  with 
violet  veins  ;  good  in  shape  and  texture."     Price  5^'.  each. 

CONSPICUA.— Biilliant  rose  ground,  with  a  dark  blood- 
coloured  stripe  running  up  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  ; 
a  conspicuous  looking  variety,  not  unlike  a  Convolvulus.  See 
Ganl.  Chrordclc  of  22d  Sept.,  ISiO  :—"  H.  J.  H.  Rosy  pink,  eye 
dark,  aud  slightly  feathered;  good  in  shape,  texture,  and 
colours,  butsmiU."    Price  5s.  each. 

The  set  of  four  for  20s.  When  thrje  or  more  of  any  one  fort 
are  ordered  at  the  same  time,  four  plants  will  be  given. 
Strong  plants  in  the  middle  of  May, 

Providence  Nursfry,  Rampgate,  March  30. 


TO  GRAPE  GROWERS.— THE  BLACK  BARBAR06SA. 
TOHN  BUTCHER  has  a  hmited  stock  of  the  above 
«-'  truly  magnificent  GRAPE,  introduced  by  T,  C.  Ward., 
Esq.,  from  the  Coniinent,  and  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for 
sale.  It  has  the  following  eood  properties  :  the  Vine,  a  most 
luxuriant  grower,  a  free  bearer;  bunches,  large  and  finely 
shouldered  ;  berries,  large  and  glubular ;  flavour,  equal  to  the 
Hamburgh  ;  will  hang  on  the  Vine  for  at  least  another  month 
to  come,  without  sinking  in  size  of  berry,  or  losing  in  flavour  ; 
as  hardy  as  the  Hamburgh.  Mr.  BevingEon,  gardener  to  Mark 
PbilipF,  Esq  ,  exhibited  the  above  Grape  at  the  Horticultural 
Rooms,  Regent-street,  London,  January,  I81D.  for  which  a 
Certificate  was  gi'anted  ;  and  again  on  the  19th.  February,  18-50, 
when  a  Banksiau  Medal  was  awarded  it.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  magnificence  of  this  Grape,  by  its  being  but  the 
third  year  of  the  tree  bearing  fruit— 21  buochei,  averagmg  4  lbs. 
per  bunch,  was  the  crop  of  1849.  To  those  families  requiring 
late  Grapes,  it:  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  Good  plants, 
from  eyes,  21s.  each,  including  package.— London  Agent,  Mr. 
Fredeeick  Warnek.  Seed  Merchant,  23,  Coruhill,  London  ; 
and  John  Botcher,  Nurseryman,  Straiford-on-Avon,  March  30. 


FERN  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  BENNET  begs  to  iuform  the  lovers  of 
Ferns  that  he  has  still  a  large  quantity  of  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND FERN  SEEDS,  and  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  they  have  vegetated.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  The  names 
of  the  varieties  are  as  follows  :  No.  1,  Todia  sp.,  variety  aus- 
tralis  ;  No.  2,  Alsophylla  meduilacis,  fine  variety  ;  No.  3,  Cya- 
thea  dealbata  ;  No.  4,  mixed  varieties  of  Hymenophyllum, 
Trichomanes,  Adiantums,  &c. ;  No.  5,  mixed  varieties  of  Also- 
phylla dealbata,  or  Silver  Tree  Fern  ;  No.  6,  Cyaihea  medul- 
laris.  A  remittance  must  accompany  the  order  either  in 
postage  stamps  or  Post-office  order,  made  payable  at  Coventry, 
to  George  Rennet,  Brandon,  Warwickshire. 


HORTICULTURA.L  TOOLS. 
j^REEN  ANo  CONSTABLE,  36,  King  Wiliiatn- 
VJ'  street,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge,  have  a  large  as- 
sortment of  GARDEN  TOOLS,  containing  all  the  recent 
inventions,  and  including  Lyndon's  Patent  Cast  Steel  Spades, 
Shovels,  and  Garden  Forks,  Lord  Vernon's  Hoe,  J-nnted 
Hothouse  Syringes,  Transplanting  Tools,  Registered  Garden 
Labels,  Ladies'  sets  of  Gardening  implements,  Pruning  Shears, 
Knives,  6sc.  Agents  for  the  Vitreous  Porcelain  Garden  Bor- 
dering.—3G,  King  WiUiam-5fc.,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge, 


KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY. 
TAMES  KITLEY,  in  a^aia  brinoiughis  SEEDLING 
ti  STRAWRERHY  before  the  notice  of  the  Public,  takes  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  th-ise  Friends  who  so  liberally  pur- 
chased in  the  autumn,  and  it  being  now  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing, begs  to  inform  them  that  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  healthy 
plan's,  which  htive  been  transplanted.  See  extracts  from  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.—"  Strawberries  :  J.  K.  Your 
Seedling  Strawberry,  '  Goliah,'  judging  fiom  its  size  and  ap- 
pearance, is  worthy  of  cultivation." 

From  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers*  Journal. — "  Straw- 
berries :  J.  K.,  Lyncomba  Va'e.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
hearing  testimony  to  the  exquisite  flavour  of  your  Seedling 
Strawberry,  'Goliah.*  In  our  opinion  it  couibines  the  piquauc 
flavour  of  "the  Strawberry  with  the  richness  of  the  Pine,  the  de- 
licious aroma  <if  which  it  partakes  in  equal  proportion  with  the 
taste.  Apart  from  the  queen  of  fruits,  we  certainly  do  not  re- 
member anything  in  tbi.-^  way  that  conveyed  to  our  senses  so 
delicious  a  treat  as  the  noble  fruit  to  be  known  to  the  world  aa 
'  Kitley's  Goliah  Strawberry.*  " 

Plants,  125.  per  doz  .  or  U.  per  100,  A  liberal  allowance  to 
the  Trade  in  plants,  when  100  are  taker. 

Cash  ord^'rs  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Lyncombe  Vale  Nursery,  Bath,  March  30. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING   AND  HEATINCr- 

BY   HOT   WATER. 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SERIN  IN  OPERATION":, 

WARRANTED  THE  BEST. 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-roadj  Chelsea,  HouTiCUL- 
•  tdral  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot-water 
Apparatus  Mancfaciuicers,  solicit  an  inspection  uf  their 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  every  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  ba  the  most  effective) 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  ia  now 
effectually  heating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing-houses, 
230  feet  by  22  feet,  all  Span  Roofs  and  lufcy,  containing  upwards 
of  50,000  cubical  feet  of  air-  Also  various  small  and  interme- 
diate size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  continue 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rangements now  in  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  ht  very  moderate  prices.  Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pits,  Frames, 
Glass  Lights,  &c.  A  very  extensive  colIecti.>n  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
EstimiUes.  and  Catalo>:ues  forwarded  on  application. 
J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


HOTHOUSE  DESIGNING,  BUILDING,  AND 
HEATING,— Every  description  of  Horticultural  Struc- 
ture designed,  Erected,  and  Heated  by  Hot  Water,  common 
Flues,  and  other  modts,  on  the  most  economical  and  ircproveij 
modern  principles.  Testimonials  and  references  from  Noble- 
men and  Gentlemen  who  have  kindly  patronised,  lor  more 
than  15  years  past,  J.  THOMSON  and  Co,'s  Modern  and  Simple 
Mode  of  Cons'ructing,  Building,  Warming,  and  Yealilatiog 
Garden  Structures. 


J.  Tnj5r?0N  having  had  fuU  25  years*  experience  as  a  prac- 
tical Horticulturist,  Landscape  Gardener,  and  Garden  Archi- 
tect, in  her  Majesty's  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor,  Kew,  and 
other  places,  most  respectfully  solicits  the  favours  and  patron- 
age of  Noblemen  aud  Gentlemen  about  to  form  new,  or  to  alter 
and  embellish  their  present  Parks,  Gardens,  iSic. 

Plans  and  Estimates  for  remodelling  Parks  and  Gardens,  or 
for  Building  and  Heating  Hothouses,  and  other  Garden  itn- 
provementfl,  furnished  on  application  to  J.  Thomson  aud  Co.j 
Hothouse  Builder,  ifec,  Kinget,,  Hammersmith,  near  London, 

\*  Rustic  Summer  Houses,  Chairs,  Vases,  and  similar  Garden 
OroamentSj  made  oa  the  shortest  notice. 
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Natural  Grass  ieeds^  CloverSj   Turnips, 

AND    OTHER    AGRICULTURAL    SEEDS,    OAIIRIAGI3    FREE. 


JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS,  READING  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  READING,  BERKS, 

Having:  many  customers  in  South  Wales,  the  West  of  EnglanfJ,  and  m^ny  parts  cf  the  South  coast,  have  an  Agent  at  Bristol  to  put  goods  aboard  the  Welsh  and  other  Steam  Pac'kets,  vrithoat 
delay,  and  free  of  expense  ;  and  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Great  Western,  South  Western,  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Companiss,  for  the  Delivery  of  their  Goods  WITH  DESPATCH, 

Tliei/  also  PAY  THE  CARRIAGE  to  any  Station  on  either  of  tliese  Railways^  or  to  any  Railway  or  Packet  Office  in  London  or  Bristol. 

In  handing  their  PRICED  LIST  of  TURNIPS.  ilANGOLD?,  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  GRASS  SEEDS,  &c.,  they  be^  to  iatimate  that  it  is  their  constant  care  to  send  out  ONLY 
THE  BEST  SO  RTS  of  Turnip  and  other  Agricultural  Seeds,  and  to  chabge  the  lowest  Maeelet  Pbtce  for  every  article,  which  sysieaa  has  been  the  means  of  their  obtaining  an  annually 
increasing  Connection  during  upwards  of  40  teaks. 

SSTRaCT    ?SOT^    THS    SZRR.SHIRE    CHROtS-ICSiS,    BSCSKXBSH    ^th. 

"  In  Messrs.  Sutton's  Sample  Grounds  are  many  kinds  of  Swedish  Turnips,  ilangold  Wurzeis,  Belgian  Carrots,  Kohl  Rabi,  Drumhead  Cabbage,  and  other  Agricultural  Roots,  grown  for 
the  purpose  of  tes'.ing  the  merits  of  each  sort,  and  selecting  superior  stocks  for  seed." 


K".B. — The  Prices  of  the  Articles  marked  thus  [  *]  being  subject  to  constant  fluctuation  cannot  be  definitely  quoted,  but  a  good  stock  of  each  is  kept  on  hand,  and  Samples,  ivUh  Prices 
according  to  the  State  of  the  Market,  may  be  had,  post  free,  at  any  time  on  application. 


CARROTS. 

From  Selected  Roots. 

Price  per  cwt.- 


large  TVhite  Belgian    

..■to 

u 

Long  Red  Altringham 

..4    0 

0 

THIB-VtOO^H  'STURZSXi; 

From  Selected  Roots. 

Orange  or  Yellow  Globe 

..     3  10 

0 

Red  Globe 

..4     0 

0 

Long  Red  

..     3  10 

0 

Long  Yellow        

..4    0 

0 

CI.OVESS,  GRASSES, 

&.C. 

Red  (or  Broad)  Clover 

..2     8 

0 

Red  Perennial,  or  Cow  Grass... 

..3    6 

0 

White  or  Dntch 

..3    0 

0 

Yellow  Trefoil  (or  Hop  Clover) 

..15 

0 

Red  Suckling       

..3    0 

0 

Alsike  Hybrid  Clover 

* 

Lnceme,  fine  new  imported    ... 

..4    0 

0 

Giant  Sainfoin,  per  bushel     ... 

..     0  12 

0 

Common  Sainfoin            Price  per  lb. — £    s.  d. 
Rve-gras?,  true  Italian,  from  imported 

stock        0     6  6 

Ditto,  Dickenson's  Improved 0    7  6 

Ditto,  Rod  well's  Improved      0    7  6 

Ditto,  true  Perennial     ...         0     6  6 

Ditto,  common  annual 4s.  to  0    5  0 

Parsley,  for  Sheep  feed DID 

Chicory  (Cichorium  intybus) 0     2  6 

Burnet  (Poterium  sanguisorba)         ...         * 
Rib  Grass  (or  Plantain)  * 

CHOICS   TURWIP, 

From    Transplanted    Bulbs.     Per  cwt. 

Skirving's  Liverpool  Swede     4     0  0 

Purple-top  Yellow    Swede  (Sutton's 

fine  stock)         4     0  0 

Matson's  Purple-top  Ditto      4  10  0 

Laing's  Imprx*ved  Purple-top 4  10  0 

Ashcrofc  Swede  fan  improved  variety 
of  Liverpool),  the  best  sort  for  late 

'sowing                4  10  0 

Green-top  Yellow  Swede,  very  hardy     4    0  0 


4  10 
4  10 


Price  per  cwt.- 

Hardy  Bronze-top  Swede         

Fettercaime  Swede,  fine  hardy 

Sutton's    Purple-top    Hybrid 'Yellow 
Turnip.     (This   is  the  best  substi- 
tute  for   Swedes  ;    it   attains   to   a 
lar^e  size,  even  when  late  sown,  and    Per  lb. 
keeps  well  till  spring) 0    1 

Sutton's  Green-topped  Hybrid,  similar 
to  the  preceding,  except  in  colour.  .    0    1 

Dale's  Hybrid      0    0  1 

Yellow  Aberdeen,  Yellow  Bullock, 
and  Yellow  Scotch     0    0 

Early  Six  Weeks,  may  be  sown  earlier 
or  later  than  any  other        

Pomeranian,  fine  large  white 

White  Globe,  fine  stock  

Green  ditto,  ditto 

Prussian  White,  large  early 

Hertfordshire  White      

"Lincolnshire  Red,  a  superior  Turnip, 
(TnE  Stock  Presented  to  J.  S.  and 
Sons  bt  P.  Pcset,  Esq.,  M.  P.)    ... 


d.  ,                                           Price  per  lb. — £  s.  d, 

0  '  Green  Round,  fine  stock          0  0    8 

0  '  Xorfolk  White      0  0    8 

Tankard,  red,  green,  and  white        ...    0  0    9 

Yellow  Tankard,  or  Tankard  Swede    0  10 
*  NEW  SEED  OF   THE    LIXCOLXSHIRE 
RED  WILL  BE  READY  EARLY  IN  JULY. 

Cattle  Parsnip,  from  Guernsev          ...    0  1    0 

Cow  Cabbage  fselected),..        ' 0  3     6 

I  Ditto  (Thousand-headed) ' 

:  Kohl  Rabi,  purple  and  green '    0  2     6 

i  Furze  or  Gorse  (Ulex  europseus)        ...     0  1    0 

I  Broom         0  0    9 

I  Rape  or  Cole,  Dwarf,  Broad 0  0  3^ 

I  White  Mustard,  first  quahty 0  0    4^ 

;  Dito,  second  quality     0  0    3 

Buckwheat           Per  bushel.    0  5    0 

j  Vetches  or  Tares * 

I  St,  John's  Day  Rye         * 

I  Linseed  or  Flax,  imported      * 

!  DiUo,  English      * 


0  in 
0  10 
0     9 

0  9 

1  0 
0    0 


N.B.  A  superior  Stock  of  Broccoli  and  all  other  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds  of  Home  Growth,  priced  Catalogiies  of  which  may  be  hud  on  application. 

Messrs.  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  for  many  years  paid  especial  attention  to  the  examination  of  Natural  Pa<:tures,  and  the  collecting  of  various  kinds  of  Grasses  which  grow  naturally  in 
the  various  soils  of  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire.  Hants,  Bucks,  Wilts,  AND  MANY  OTHER  PARTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an  improved  system  of  laying  down  land 
to  Permanent  Pasture,  are  thereby  enabled  to  supply  the  sorts  and  quantities  of  Seeds^  varied  to  suit  the  soil  for  which  they  are  intended  ;  and  the  cost  this  season  will  be  froai'24s   to  28s 
per  acre,  ACCORDING  TO  SORTS  AND  QUANTITIES  THE  SOIL  REQUIRES. 


The  following  sorts  may  be  had  separate  at  the  low  prices  annexed  to  each.       All  the  best  and  most  suitable   of  them    are  contained  in  Jlessrs.  SUTTON*S 

Mixtures  for  the  several  purposes  described  below. 


Price  per  lb  - 
Achillea  millefolium  (Yarrow) 
Agrostis  Btolonifera  (Creeping  Bent  Grass) 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum  (Sweet  Vernal) 
Alopecurus  pratensis  (Meadow  Foxtail) 
Avena  flavefcens  'yellow  Oat  Grass) 
Aira  cse'spitosa  {Tufted  Hair  Grass) 
Cynosurus  cristatus  (Crested  Doffstail) 
Dactylis  glomerata  (round-headed  Cocksfoot) 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  per  bushel 

Festnca  dnriuscula  (Hard  Fescue)        ...  ...       ditto 

Ditto  ditto  ...  ...  ...    per  lb. 

Pestuca  loliacea  (Darnel  Fescue) 

Festuca  ovina  (Sheep's  Fescue)  ...  ...  ... 

Festnca  rubra  (Red  Fescue) 

Festuca  pratensis  (Meadow  Fescue)  per  bushel 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  per  lb. 

Festuca  elatior  (Giant  Fescue) 


s.  d. 
3    0 


9 

6  0 
10  0 
1  0 
1  s 
1  3 
1  3 
9     0 

0  10 

1  0 


Festuca  tenuifolia  (fine-leaved  Fescue) 
Festuca  heterophylla,  various  leaved 
Glyceria  fluitans  (Floating  Sweet  Grassl 
Glvceria  aquatica  (Water  Sweet  Grass) 
Holcus  avenaceus  (tall  Oat-like  Grassj 

j  Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Holcus  lanatus  (Woolly  Grass)... 

I  Ditto        ditto  ditto 

I  Lolium  perenne  (Perennial  Rye-grass)  ... 

j  Ditto         ditto  ditto 

I  Lolium  perenne  sempervirens  ... 
Lolium  perenne  Paceyanum  ... 
Lolium  perenne  Stickneyamim 

I  Lolium  perenne  tenue  ... 

I  Lolium  italicum  (Italian  Rye-grass) 
Lotus  comicuiatus  (Birdsfoot  Trefoil)  ... 


Price  per  lb. — s.   d.  Price  per  lb.— 

"     T  [  Medicago  Inpulina    (Black    Medick    Grass,    or    Yellow 


s.  tf. 


1 

...  1  3  ■          Trefoil) 

...  1  6  !  Milium  effusum  (Wood  Millet  Grass)    ...  ...  ...    2    6 

...  2  0  I  Phleum  pratense  (Timothy)      ...             ...  ...  ...    0    9 

per  bushel  5  0  I  Poa  nervosa  (Nerved  Meadow  Grass)     ...  ...  ...     2     0 

...     per  lb.  0  9  I  Poa  nemoralis  (Wood  Meadow  Grass)    ...  ...  ...     1     9 

...  0  9  I  Poa  pratensis  (Smooth  Meadow  Grass  ...  ...  ...    1     6 

per  bushel  5  0  i  Poa  triviali'^  (Rougli  ileadow  Grass)     ...  ...  ...     1    3 

dit'o  6  6  I  Poa  angustifolius  (narrow  leaved)          ...  ...  ...    1    9 

...    per  lb.  0  5  |  Poa  fenilis  (Fertile  Meadow  Grass)        ...  ...  ...    1    9 

...  0  6    Poa  sempervirens  (Evergreen) ...             ...  ...  ...    2     0 

...  0  6    Trifoiium  minus  (Red  Suckling)             ...  ...  ...        * 

...  0  6    Trifoiium  pratense  perenne  (Perennial  Red  Clover)  ...       * 

...  0  8    Trifoiium  repens  (White  Clover)            ...  ...  ...        * 

...  0  9    Trifoiium  hybridum.  (Alsike  Clover)       ...  ...  ...       * 

...  0  9                                           And  many  others. 


As  some  Agriculturists  feel  a  pleasure  in  maMng  their  own  selectioji  of  Grass  Seeds,  the  ahove  List  is  preseyited  ivith  the  lowest  Market  Prices'' 
hut  the  greatest  economy  and  certainty  of  success  will  he  obtained  by  procuring  3fess?'s.  SUTTON^S  Mixture  as  under.  Any  other  pai'ticulars  required 
by  post  will  be  promptly  given. 

Mixtures  f©r  laying  down  to  Permanent  Meadow  or  Pasture. 

The  sorts  contained  in  these  Mixtures  are  grown  in  different  localities  and  gathered  separately  by  the  hand,  expressly  for  this  purpose,  by  which  means  all  noxious  weeds  are  ese^ded  ;  and 
each  sort  being  kept  separate,  they  are  subsequently  mixed  in  such  sorts  and  proportions  as  are  most  natural  to  the  soil  to  be  laid  down.  The  annually  increasing  demand  for  Messrs. 
Sutton's  ^Seeds,  has  enabled  them  on  a  large  scale  to  grow  and  co'lect  the  Seeds  at  much  less  expense  than  formerly  ;  so  ihat  a  mixture  of  the  most  sulrable  kinds  can  be  supplied  for  2'4s. 
to  28s.  ps'"  acrej  according  to  the  sorts  wuich  the  soil  may  require. 

Mixtures   for  Reclaimad  Marshes  and  Heath  I^ands. 

Many  acres  of  Land  of  this  de^icription  have  been  succesefuUy  laid  down  to  Permanent  Pasture  by  Messrs.  Scttok  with  Seeds  which  they  have  found  invariably  to  thrive  on  such  soil ;  and 

THE    COST  FOK   THIS   PUBPOSE   WILL   BE    BUT   22S    6d.  P^  acre. 

Mixtures  for  Iiaying   Down  Gravelly   or   Chalky  Uplands,    and   Sheep   Downs. 

For  this  purpose  Grass  Seeds  are  annually  collected  from  dry  and  hilly  districts,  where  they  are  found  growing  spontaneously;  and,  af.er  many  yenrd'  experience,  Messrs.  Sttton  can 
confidently  assure  their  friends  that  a  gojd  and  pebmanent  Sward  may  be  obtained  on  any  upland,  however  dry  or  poor  the  soil.     Cost  of  Seed,  liSs.  per  acre. 

Mixtures  for  forming  Irrigated  or  Catch  Meadows. 

In  this  department  also  Messrs.  Sutton  have  been  very  successful,  many  customers  having  expressed  their  great  gratification  at  the  eflfect  of  ih^se  Seeds;  one  of  these,  an  eminent 
Agriculturist,  and  Mestbeb  of  the  Codscil  of  the  Rotal  AcRicoLTtTBAL  Societ"^,  has  contributed  A  T.ALDABLE  ESSAY  OX  THIS  SUBJECT,  which  has  been  recently  published  by  that 
Society  in  their  Journal  (Vol.  X.,  Part  II.,  page  462),  COST  OF  SEED  NOW  REDUCED  TO  26s.  PER  ACRE. 

Mixtures   to   lay   down   TTew   Park  Ijawns. 

For  this  purpose  all  coarse  growing  tinds  are  carefully  excluded,  and  the  Sward  will  at  all  seasons  present  a  luxuriant  verdure  so  desirable  in  Parks  contiguous  to  the  Mansion.  The  cost 
of  Seeds  for  this  purpose  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  other  circumstances. 

Renovating  Mixture  for  Improving  old  Pastures. 

Many  old  Upland  Pastures,  Parks,  and  Meadows,  are  nearly  destitute  of  Clovers,  and  the  finer  and  more  nutritious  sorts  of  Grasses,  ia  which  case-  Meisrs.  Sutton  are  in  the  practice  of 
furnishing  such  sorts  only  as  are  wanting  ;  it"  these  Seeds  are  sown  eablt  in  the  season,  the  improvement  iu  the  Pasture  will  be  very  considerable,  and  ac  a  small  expense.  Quantity  of  Seed 
required,  6  to  8  lbs.  per  acre.        Price  Is.  per  lb. 

Fine   Grass   Lawns   in   Flower  Gardens^    8cc- 

The  great  expense  of  cutting  and  carting  torve^  from  a  distance  may  be  avoided,  and  a  superiob  turf  produced  in  a  few  months,  by  sowing  Messrs.  SUTTON'S  LAWS'  GRASS  SEEDS, 
which  consist  solely  of  the  finest  and  shortest  growing  kinds,  perfectly  tree  from  moss  and  other  weeds.         Price  3s.  6d,  per  gallon,  OX  Is.  per  lb. 


SEEDS     FOR    EXPORTATION    TO     INDIA    AND    THE     COLONIES, 

Properly  packed  to  arrive  in  good  condition,  price  \l.  10s.,  1/.,  and  15s.,  for  clioice  and  useful  Collections. 

EXPERIENCED    FAUM    BAILIFFS    AND    GARDENERS    RECOMMENDED. 

1:*  Sacks  and  Bags  are  charged  at  cost  iwice  only,  and  the  full  amount  alloived  if  they  are  returned.      N.B.  Remittances  U'ith 

the  orders  are  not  required  where  satisfactory  references  are  given. 

READIXG  SEED  ■\TAEEE0U3E,  EEABIXC,  BEEK3. 
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CABBAGE  PLANTS.— Genuine  Early  Battersea, 
Early  York,  Early  Imperial,  and  Cattle  Drumheads,  at 
the  Surrey  Gardens,  by  Thomas  Welland,  Wheeler-street, 
GodalminR-,  Surrey.  Packed  and  delivered  at  the  Godalming 
Station,  3s.  Gd.  per  thousaufi. 

Money  orders  made  payable  at  the  Grodalming  Post-office. 

n^UKNl?   tifciKDS. — The   Subscribers  have  for  Sale 
-L     200    Buchels    of    fine     large    GREEN-TOP    BULLOCK 
YELLOW    TURNIP    SEEDS    of   crop  1849,    and  warranted 
genuine. — J.  Morrison  and  Son,  Seedsmen,  BanfF,  March  30. 

"~      "^^SEEDS  IN  COLLKCTIONS. 

OF  THE   BEST   WHICH  CAN  BE   PROCURED. 

BA  S  S  AND  B  R  0  W  N  beg  to  offer  the  following 
CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
Complete  Collections  of  the  best  aai3  newest  sorts,  in  propor- 
tionate quantities  of  each,  suited  for  larg-e  or  small  gardens,  at 
per  collection,  U.,  21.,  and  21.  A  Collection  for  a  small  garden, 
of  good  sorts,  at  10s.  6d.  A  List  of  the  Collections  furnished  if 
required. 

rSELECT  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Free   by   post,    with     full    directions     for    sowing,    heights, 
colours,  &c,  s.  d. 

100  varieties  best  and  newest  Annuals  15     0 

50  varieties  for  8s.  ^d..  30  for  5s.  Gd.,  20  for  ...         ...4     0 

50  varieties  best  dwarf  kinds,  iu  larger  packets,  suited 

for  filling  beds  on  lawns,  7s.  Gd.,  or  12  do.  for       ...     5    0 
^0  varieties  best  Greenhouse  Annuals,  7s.  Gd.,  12  for       ...     5     0 
20  varieties  choice  Greenhouse  Perennials,  10s.  Gd.,    12  for  7     6 
20  vars.  choice  hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials,  7s.6d.,12  for  5    0 

IMPORTED  GERMAN  SEEDS. 
20  varieties  splendid  double  Stocks,  3s.  Gd  ;  12  ditto        ...    2    6 
12  vars.  splendid  Cbina  Asters  ...  ...  ...    2     6 

12  vars.  fine  globular  Asters  ...  ...  ...    2    6 

12  vars.  Dwarf  Rocket  Larkspurs  ...  ...  ...     2     0 

9  vars.  Tall  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...     1    6 

Remittances  with  orders  are  requested  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents. Goods  carriage  free  to  London,  and  with  all  orders 
of  2f.  and  upwards,  articles  presented  extra.  Post-office  orders 
payable  to  Baas  and  Brown  or  to  Stephen  Brown. 

Our  Descriptive  Priced  Seed  and  Plant  List  luill  be 
forwarded.^  prepaid^  on  application,  by  forwarding 
four  postage  stamps,  as  copies  having  the  News-paper 
stamp  are  now  all  distributed, 

SEED  AND  HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  SUD- 

BURY.  SUFFOLK. 

WEW    AND  STRIKING  VERBENA. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs   to  ofFer    the   undermen- 
tioned to  the  attention  of  Florists,  with  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  it  will  give  entire  satisfjction. 

WOODSTOCK'S  MAGNIFICENT.— A.  M.  having  purchased 
the  entire  Stock  of  this  unrivalled  Verbena,  offers  it  to  the 
Public  with  the  utmost  confidence,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
it  will  sui  pass  everything  yet  out  in  its  class.  The  individual 
flowers  cover  a  sixpence,  and  sometimes  a  shilling.  It  is  of  a 
very  free  habit  and  growth,  and  well  suited  for  grouping.  See 
Gardeners'  Chrovwle,  Sept.  15,  1849.—"  W.  K,  B.  Colour  bright 
rose,  fading  to  pink  ;  a  remarkably  fine  variety,  with  much  the 
largest  flowers  we  have  yet  seen." 

Fine  strong  plants  the  1st  of  April,  at  5s.  each,  free  by  post. 
Where  three  are  ordered  four  will  be  sent. 

Mackie's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  is  now  readj,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  two 
-stamps  for  postage. — Norwich  Nnrserv,  Norwich,  March  30. 
BROMHAM-HALL  GriEEN-FLESH    MELON    IS  THE 
FINEST  FLAVOURED  IN  THE   WORLD. 

EDWARD  TILEY  having  become  possessed  of  the 
whole  stock  of  Seed  of  that  very  superior  MELON 
called  "BROMHAM-HALL  GREEN-FLESH  MELON,"  he  is 
now  sending  out  good  sound  Seeds  at  2s.  6d.  per  packet  of 
G  seeds;  larger  do.  of  15  seeds,  5s.  per  packet.  For  farther 
particulars  of  the  above,  see  Advertisement  in  this  Paper. 
February  9th.  Also  the  following  fine  varieties  can  be  highly 
Tecommended:  '  s,  d. 

Queen  Melon 1    6  per  packet. 

Buwo'^d  Green. flesh 10        „ 

Beechwood     do 10        ,, 

Windsor  Prize  do 10        ,, 

Emperor  ..         ..         ..         <•         ..10        ,, 

Fleming's  Trentham  Hybrid         . .         .,10        ,, 
Duncan's  Green-fleeh  do.  improved        .,10        „ 
Hamp'on-court  Green-flesh  . .         ..10        ,, 

Egyptian  do.  do.  improved    .,10        „ 

FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBERS. 

Victory  of  Bath         2    0        „ 

Gordon's  White  Spine  ..         ..         ..     1     C        ,, 

Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite    ..         .,         ..2     6        „ 
A  pacliet  of  t-ach  of  the  three  varieties.  5s. ;  if  preferred,  also 
a  packet  of  Broraham-hall  Melon  will  be  included  with  the 
'■three  Cucumbers  for  7s. 

Sold  by  Edward  TiLET,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
16,  Pulteney. bridge,  Bath.  A  remittance  must  accompany  the 
order,  ei'her  in  cash  or  penny  postage  stamps. 

MEADOW   AND  PASTUK.E  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
_years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s.  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensure  a  con- 
tinuauL-e  of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is.  Zd.  per  lb. ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  Is.  id.  per  lb. 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  26, 
Down-Street.  Piccadilly.  London. 

1CHAK.U  SiVilTii  bega  to  call  atteutiou  to  the 
following  New  and  desirable  Plants,  which  will  be  sent 
out  by  him  early  in  April. 

PEI'UNIA  ECLIPSE.— This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  which 
will  give  general  satisfaction.  The  flower  is  large  and  of  good 
texture  ;  ground  colour  pale  rosy  flesh,  very  fully  marked  with 
rich  crimson  maroon  veins,  forming  in  their  density  and  pecu- 
liar shape  a  tjerfect  star  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  ;  it  is  a  free 
bloomer,  of  good  habit,  and  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful 
light  variety  hitherto  sent  out, 

CACTUS  (EPIPHYLLUM)  MAXIMUS.— This  is  a  hybrid, 
of  enormous  size,  between  Speciosissimus  and  Ackermanni 
major,  of  a  bright  deep  red  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  purple 
in  the  centre  ;  it  is  very  showy,  an  opinion  of  which  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  flower  when  expanded 
measures  lo  inches  across.  See  Notice  to  Correspondent  "  S.," 
Gardtnievs^  Chronicle  of  July  5th,  page  460. 

Price  uf  Petunia  and  Cactus,  Ss.  each.  Where  three  or  more 
are  ordered  ot  either  or  both  they  will  be  charged  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Nurseries,  Worcester,  March  30. _^ 

NEW  GLOBE  FUCHSIA,  « KIMBERLEY'S 
INACCESSIBLE."— This  splendid  variety  was  raised 
ifrom  Williamsii,  and  is  far  superior,  the  blooms  being  twice  the 
size  of  that  variety  ;  sepals  very  broad  ;  tube  rather  short,  of  a 
bright  glossy  crimson  ;  corolla  rich  deep  velvety  purple  ;  habit 
Tery  fiue,  and  a  free  boomer;  foliage  rich  glossy  green;  will 
prove  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  ever  offered.  Strong 
plan's  10s.  Gd.  each,  the  15th  of  April,  may  be  obtained  of 
C.  KiBiBEKLEf,  Florist,  (fee,  Pinley,  near  Coventry,  and  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  ordered  it :  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Son,  Maresfield,  Sussex ;  Mr.  Iveht,  Peckham, 
near  London  ;  Mr.  Gaines,  Surrey-lane,  Battersea ;  and 
Messrs.  Widnall  and  Davis,  Grantchester,  Cambridge. 


MEETINGS  AT  WORTON  COTTAGE,  ISLE- 
WORTH.  for  the  Display  and  Examination  of  SEED- 
LING FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  and  other  objects  of  Horticul- 
tural Interest, 

The  Editor  of  the  Florist  and  Garden  Miscellany 
particularly  requests  that  all  Seedlings  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Censors  of  that  work  may  be  posted,  as  far  as  practicable,  so 
as  to  reach  Mr.  Beck,  Isleworth,  Middlesex,  on'the  Wednesday 
morning  of  each  week.  Parties  desirous  of  attending  per. 
sonally  with  their  productions,  by  taking  the  4  o'clock  train  for 
Isleworth  from  the  Waterloo  Station,  will  be  put  down  within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  of  Worton  Cottage. 

The  Meetings  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  3d,  and  each 
succeeding  Wednesday,  at  5  o'clock,  p.sr. 

An  Artist  will  atcend  these  Meetings,  to  take  coloured  memo- 
randa of  anything  particularly  striking. 


UNDER  THE  DISTINGUISHED  PATRONAGE  OF 


SEVERAL 

INFLUENTIAL 

MEMBERS 


OF  THE 
ROYAL   AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


RENDLE'S    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    OF 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  IS  JUST   PUBLISHED,  and 
can  be  had  on  application,  gratis  (for  one  penny  stamp). 

It  contains  a  de^^criptive  lint  of  all  the  best  Field 
Turnips,  with  the  lowest  market  prices,  also  a  full 
descriptive  price  current  of  all  the  best  sorts  o/ Carrots, 
Mangold  Wurzel,  Clover,  ^-c.,  as  well  as  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Catalogue. 
Rendle's  Imperial  Purple-top  Swede  Turnip      ...  per  lb.  Os.  Sd, 

Ditto  ditto       ...  ...  ...  ...  per  qt.  1     0 

Skirvine's  Liverpool  Swede  ditto,  per  lb.,  Sd.  per  qt.  1     0 

Laing's  Improved       ditto     ditto,  per  lb.,  Sd.  per  qt.,  1     0 

Purple-top  Scotch      ditto     ditto,  per  lb.,  8d.  per  qt.  1     0 

White  and  Green  Globe  per  lb.,  Gd.  per  qt.  0  1') 

White  Belgian  Carrot  ...  ...  ...     per  lb.  0  10 

Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel  ...  ...    per  lb.  0    8 

True  Italian  Rve-grass         '    ...  ...  per  bush.  7    0 

Best  English  Red  and  White  Clover  per  lb.,  5d.  to  0     7 

Large  Cattle  Parsnip  ...  ...  per  lb..  Is.  to  1     6 

With  every  other  kind  of  Agricultural  Seeds  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.     (See  Catalogue,) 

PERMANENT  PaSTURK  GRASSES,  sold  in  mixtures  to 
suit  various  soils,  at  30s.  per  acre,  allowing  two  bushels  of  light 
eed  and  1'2  lbs.  of  heavy  seed  to  each  acre. 

All  orders  above  21.  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any  station  on  the  Great  fVestern,  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  or  South  Devon  Rail- 
ivays  ;  or  to  any  town  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  or  to 
Cork,  Dublin,  or  Liverpool,  by  Steamers. 

Railway  and  Steam  communication  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Bricain  and  Ireland. 

For  Catalogues  and  farther  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RBNDLE  &  CO.,  Uniou-road,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  1786. 


FLOWER  SEEDS,  POST   FREE. 

GBaKER  be£;s  to  recommecd  to  the  Nobility, 
•  Gentry,  and  his  friends  in  general,  the  following  very 
choice  and  superior  assortment  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  which 
are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out  ia  sealed  pacKages,  at  the  prices 
affixed  post  free. 
100  packets  choicest  Annuals,  including  the  newest  and   s.  d. 

most  approved  varieties 10     0 

50  Ditto  ditto  ditto 5     0 

25  Ditto  ditto  ditto 2    6 

12  Ditto  ditto  ditio 1     6 

20  Ditto,  choicest  dwarf  kinds,  for  filling  beds 5    0 

20  Ditto,  half  hardy  and  tender  Annuals 5     0 

12  Ditto,  distinct  varieties  of  HoU;  hock 2     6 

12  Ditto  ditto  Balsams       2     6 

12  Ditto  ditto  L;irkspur 2     6 

12  Ditto  ditto  German  Aster        2    6 

12  Ditto  ditto  German  Stocks      2    0 

12  Ditto  ditto  German  Larkspur  ...     2    6 

8  Ditto  ditto  Zinnias         2     0 

20  Ditto  ditto  Perennials,including  splen- 

did mixed  varieties  of  Verbena,  Petunia,  Hertsaase, 

Pentstemon,  Calceolaria,  djc 5     0 

Remittances  expected  from  unknown  correspondents  (either 
by  post-oflice  order  or  postage  stamps]. 
GzoRGE   Barer,  Seedsman,  Wells,  Somerset. 

Q   U  P  E  R  B         NEW        VERBENA, 

^      ■  ADAMS'S  "MISS  PAYNE." 

The  above  beautiful  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Adams, 
Gardener  to  W.  Hngg,  Esq.,  Biggleswade,  and  will  be  found 
the  best  White  Verbena  of  ih«  season.  To  flowers  of  an 
extraordinary  size  it  unites  a  delicious  fragrance,  which  adds 
much  to  its  attractions. 

Extract  from  the  Gardeners'  C}ironicle,Oct.  13, 1849.  "  W.  A.  A. 
Colour  pale  blush,  fadinij  to  white  ;  flowers  very  large,  but 
narrow  in  the  lobes  ;  a  good  variety,  on  account  of  the  size  of 
its  flowers,  both  individually  and  collectively." 

Ex'ract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Bundy,  Gardener  to 
—  Trevor,  Esq.,  Kromham  Hal',  Beds.  "I  beg  to  say  I  saw 
your  seedling  Verbena,  and  must  say  it  was  remarkably  fine, 
much  more  so  th^m  any  I  had  ever  seen  before,  therefore 
>ou  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  of  my  name  you  may 
think  proper." 

Opinions,  equally  favourable,  have  also  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  Pullen,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Cust, 
Cockayne,  Hatiey,  near  Potton,  Beds.  ;  Mr.  Pope,  Gardener  to 
Mrs,  Harvey,  Ickwell  Green,  Beds.  ;  and  many  other  gardeners, 
to  whom  reference  is  kindly  permitted.  Good  Plants,  post 
free,  5s.  CHch  ;  when  two  are  ordered  three  will  be  sent. 

London  Agents:  Messrs.  Hukst  and  M'Mcllen,  6,  Leaden- 
hall-street. 

Address,  Susan  Wood,  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

P.S.  Postage  stamps  received  as  payment. 


ROSEA  STRIATA.— The  Subscriber  begs  to  inform 
the  admirers  of  PEL  ARGONIUMS  that  he  has  a  few  strong 
Plants  of  the  above  left  at  lOs.  Gd.  each,  wi  .h  an  allowance  to 
the  Trade — with  a  few  hundred  of  firnt-rate  sorts  to  spare,  at 
51.  per  IDO  (strong  plants)  of  Beck,  Foster.  Hoyle,  and  other 
raisers. — Edward  Parkins,  Leamington,  March  30. 
""SCARLET  Gi^RANIU.VlS,   &.c. 

MARY  CONWAY  begs  to  offer  good  plants  of  the 
following: 

SCARLET  GERANIUM,  "  PRINCESS  ROYAL."  (Conway's), 
a  splendid  bright  scarlet  variety,  of  dwarf  habit,  and  a  very 
free  and  early  bloomer,  with  a  handsome  horse-shoe  leaf.  A 
variety  that  lovers  of  scarlet  Geraniura>!  oug  t  to  possess. 
Plants  7s.  Gd.  each,  and  usual  discount  to  the  trade  when  three 
are  taken. 

QUEEN  OF  SUMMER  (Henderson's),  5s.  each. 

The  following  15  scarlets  for  14s.  :  Eclipse,  Goliah,  Ivery*s 
Scarlet,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Gem  of  Scarlets,  Mrs.  M;iy!or,  Phe- 
nomenon. Punch,  Royalist,  Shrubland  Superb,  Symmetry,  Tain 
o*  shanter,  Tom  Thumb's  Master,  Tom  Thumb  Improved,  and 
Brompton  Hero.  With  the  following  seven  pink  varieties  for 
21s  :  viz..  Cherry  Cheek,  Judy,  Jenny  Lind,  Lucia  rosea,  Pet, 
Pink  Nosegay,  and  Rosy  Morn. 

The  following  VERBENAS  12s.  per  dozen,  or  two  dozen  for 
2i)s.  :  viz.,  Adonis,  rose,  fine;  ApoUon.  clenr  dark  purple; 
Bauces.  dark  violet,  fine  ;  Belle  de  Cointe;  Criterion;  Chau- 
veerii,  crimson  scarlet,  splendid  ;  Eclipse,  delicate  pink,  striped 
with  rose  ;  Favourite,  dark  purple  white  eye  ;  Gracieuse,  blush 
lilac  ;  Heroine,  lilac,  dark  ro.se  centre;  Lord  of  the  Isles,  deep 
rose,  fine,  large  truss  ;  General  Lamoriciere  ;  Malvina,  car- 
mine; Morphec,  blue,  with  white  centre;  Madame  Gabrielle 
de  Vandeva,  rose  centre  ;  Madame  Rattier,  light  pink,  bright 
eye  ;  Princess  Alice,  white,  deep  cherry  centre  ;  Reine  Baecha- 
n-il,  vivid  scarlet;  Royal  Purple;  Virgil,  violet  amaranth; 
Vesta,  rosy  purple,  white  centre  ;  War  Eagle,  dark  scarlet, 
maroon  centre;  Reine  du  Jour,  blush  white,  ro-ie  centre; 
Monsieur  Affre,  crimson,  fine. 

The  following  Verbenas  f-s.  per  dozen,  autumn-struck  plants, 
viz.,  Clotilde,  pink  striped  ;  Empi^ror  of  China  ;  Empress  of 
Scarlets,  Eppsii,  Gem  of  the  West,  Grandiflora,  Madame 
Passy,  Vulcan  Superb,  Excelsa  superba,  Vampa,  Marchioness 
of  Ailsa,  Defiance,  St.  Margaret,  Picta,  Specius'ssima. 

CALCEOLARIAS.— Shankleyana,  new  andVhrubby,  -[Ss,  per 
doz. ;  Ki-ntish  Hero,  Gs.  and  9s.  per  d"tz.  ;  amplexicaule,  9s,  per 
doz.  ;  Viscosissima,  Gs.  per  doz.  ;  Elayii,  Gs.  per  doz. ;  and 
Aurnntia  multiflora,  6s.  per  doz. 

PETUNIA  "  Beauty  Supreme"  (Conway's),  9s.  and  12s.  p.  doz. 

HBLIOTROPIUMS.— Grisan,  9s.  per  doz.;  Triomphe  de 
Liege,  9s.  per  doz. ;  Souvenir  de  Liege,  the  best  for  bedding, 
12s.  per  doz. 

M.  C.  has  also  a  good  stock  of  the  newef^t  and  best  Ph''oxes, 
Salvias,  (Enotheras,  Antirrhinums,  and  Chrysanthemums,  at 
moderate  prices. 

Earl'n  C'-urt  Nursery,  Old  Brompton.  npnv  London. 

HORTICULTURAL  SoClElY  OF  LONDON.— 
The  EXHIBITIONS  of  FLOWERS,  &,r.,  in  the  Society's 
Garden,  will  take  place  on  the  folU)wiMg  Satdbdats,  viz.  : 
May  is,  June  8,  and  Ju'y  13.  Tdesdat,  April  23,  is  the  last  day 
on  which  privileged  tickets,  at  3s.  Gd.  each,  are  issued  to 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  Every  Fellow  is  entitled  to  2i  such 
tirkerp.  if  paid  for  on  or  before  that  day. — 21,  Regent- streets 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS A  few  Packets  of  supe- 
rior DOUBLE  BALSAMS  at  Is.  per  packet ;  also  some  fine 
DOUBLE  SWEET  WILLIAMS  at  6d.,  post-free.  100  packets 
of  Flower  Seeds,  for  53.  ;  70  ior  is.  ;  32  for  2s.  6rf. ;  or  12  for 
14  postage  stamps,  post  free,  warranted.  A  List,  with  directions 
for  sowing,  may  be  had,  inclosing  a  sample  packet  for  2  stamps. 
Address,  Joseph  Guldini?,  Seed  Merchant,  Hastings. 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  FLOWERS. 

COLES'S  SOLUBLE  ALKALINE  POWDER.— A 
highly  stimulating  and  nourishing  COMPOUND,  for  pro- 
moting the  healthy  growtli  and  beauty  ot  all  kinds  of  PLANTS 
and  FLOWERS,  whether  of  hardy  or  tender  nature,  as  well  as 
a  most  efBcauious  application  to  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Strawberries  and  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  VEGE- 
TABLE. Sold,  in  Bottles  at  Is,  6d.,  2s.,  2s.  M.,  3s.  M.,  and  5s. 
each,  by  HENRY  COLES,  Seedsman,  &c.,  32,  Cranbourne. 
street,  Leicester-square,  and  to  be  had  of  all  respectable 
Seedsmen  and  Chemists  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Also  sup^iUed  ivhdlesaJe  only,  upon  application  to  the 
MANAGER,  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  Middle  Yarrl,  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln's-inn-lields.  TERMS. — Cash  on  delivery, 
Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Charing-croas. 


"  Have  you  heard,"  says  a  writer  in  "  Chambers' 
Edinburgh  Journal,"  "  what  the  Recueil  of  the 
Societe  Polytechnique  "  says  about  a  new  mode  of 
turning  waste  steam  to  account  "i  The  proprietor 
of  a  factory  took  it  into  his  head  to  introduce  his 
waste  steam  under  the  roots  of  Pine-apple  plants  ; 
and  such  was  the  combined  effect  of  heat  and 
moisture  that  a  magnificent  crop  of  ripe  fruit  was 
the  speedy  result,  and  of  a  much  finer  flavour  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  growing  part  of  the  plant  having 
been  daily  exposed  to  the  open  air." 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  we  gladly  direct  atten- 
tion, for  we  have  long  felt  convinced  that  the  true 
places  for  forced  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds 
are  near  fixed  steam-engines,  whose  waste  steam 
will  supply  all  the  heat  that  is  required,  without  the 
cost  of  a  farthing  for  fuel.  While  glass  was  dear 
this  was  a  suggestion  which  it  would  have  answered 
no  good  purpose  to  have  made  :  but  now  that  timber 
is  cheap,  glass  about  one-sixth  of  its  former  price, 
and  that  bricks  may  be  expected  to  fall  50  per  cent., 
it  is  evident  that  we  want  no  Lisbon  for  early  Peas, 
or  New  Providence  for  Pine-apples,  or  even  Penzance 
for  winter  Broccoli,  but  that  all  such  produce  may 
be  grown  cheaper,  and  as  well  or  much  better  in  every 
manufacturing  town. 

As  matters  are  now  arranged  the  heat  be- 
longing to  the  waste  water  of  steam-engines  is 
utterly  lost,  instead  of  being  economised,  and  applied 
to  the  production  of  food,  or  luxuries,  in  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable reason  why  ponds  should  not  be  warmed, 
and  made  to  produce  magnificent  marketable  fish, 
bred  beneath  the  foliage  of  Water  Lilies  and 
other  beautiful  aquatics  of  hot  countries,  Avhile  the 
ponds  themselves  impart  a  gentle  warmth  to  the 
neighbouring  soil,  teeming  with  early  Kidney  Beans, 
early  Lettuces,  early  Asparagus,  early  Salads,  Green 
Peas  in  March  ;  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Apricots  in 
May,  with  Grapes  and  Pine-apples  at  all  seasons. 
To  effect  this,  little  labour  is  wanted,  no  great  eleva- 
tion of  roof,  no  wide  span,  involving  costly  rafters 
of  timber  or  metal  ;  but  a  series  of  low  span-roofed 
pits,  half  sunk  in  the  earth,  to  save  materials.  Ia 
such  places  the  waste  water  would  give  warmth 
and  moisture  ;  the  moisture  might  be  regulated  by- 
various  cheap  mechanical  contrivances  ;  and  by  the 
application  of  a  little  steam  power  the  atmosphere 
of  such  places  could  be  kept  in  any  degree  of  agita- 
tion that  might  be  required  for  the  healthiness  of 
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the  vegetation.  In  short,  summer  breezes  might 
blow,  at  the  command  of  a  screw,  even  though  the 
external  air  was  that  of  Iceland  at  Christmas. 

The  difficulty  that  gardeners  experience  with 
forced  crops  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  ventilat- 
iniT  them — from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  earth, 
inVhich  the  roots  grow,  warm  without  over-heating 

the  air,  in  which  the  leaves  grow,  dry  without 

withering — and  in  maintaining  a  proper  temperature 
without  such  a  consumption  of  labour  and  fuel  as 
render  the  charges  to  a  consumer  such  as  to  exces- 
sively limit  all  sales.  At  the  side  of  manufactories 
aU  such  difficulties  vanish.  The  power  which  works 
the  looms  and  the  spinning-wheels  will  also  work  the 
i-ouses  in  which  plants  are  grown  for  market,  with- 
out the  effort  being  felt,  and  with  little  aid  from 
manual  labour.  Canadian  timber  cut  at  the  saw- 
mills, duty-free  bricks,  glass  at  4fZ.  a  square  foot, 
a  little  engineer's  work,  and  a  clever  gardener,  will 
furnish  all  tlie  rest. 

Suppose  that  a  tank  made  of  bricks,  lined  with 
inch  Canadian  planks,  and  6  feet  wide,  were  caused 
to  enclose  agiven  area ;  that  the  tank  were  surrounded 
by  12  feet  beds  separated  by  pathways  from  the 
outside  walls,  and  that  the  area  enclosed  by  the 
tank  were  divided  into  6  feet  beds  accessible  by 
narrow  sunken  paths.  It  is  evident  that  by  a  series 
of  ridge  and  furrow  roofs  any  such  area  may  be 
perfectly  covered  over;  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that,  by  some  mechanical  contrivance,  such  for 
instance  as  Hurward's  screw  or  Jones  and  Clark's 
lack  and  quadrant,  the  whole  of  such  roofs  could  be 
opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  without  the  least  diffi-  j 
culty.  The  water  from  such  roofs  might  be  carried  j 
off  through  hollow  brick  supports,  upon  which  the  ! 
wall  plates  might  be  made  to  rest  ;  and  if  the  soil  j 
were  dry  enough,  the  whole  structure,  except  the  i 
roof,  might  be  sunk,  so  as  to  avoid  the  cost  of  thick 
outside  walls,  and  to  retain  the  heat  extricated  from 
the  tanks.  Head-room  for  working  under  might  be 
obtained  by  excavation,  and  the  earth  so  excavated 
would  make  the  raised  beds,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  bring  the  crops  close  to  the  light. 
It  is  probable  that  air-heat  enough  for  most  crops 
would  be  obtained  by  this  arrangement  alone  ;  but 
if  it  were  otherwise,  glazed  pipes  could  be  adapted 
laterally  to  the  tanks,  and  made  to  convey  more 
heated  water  to  any  place  in  which  it  could  be 
required.  In  the  same  way  subterranean  irrigation 
might  be  ettected ;  and  in  short  every  application  of 
heat  and  water  of  which  a  gardener  has  need. 

In  such  buildings  plants  would  be  grown  as  in 
the  open  fields,  beds  of  Radishes  and  Spring  Onions 
ia  the  coldest  parts,  beds  of  Strawberries  in  others 
somewhat  warmer  ;  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  in  cham- 
bers under  the  footpaths ;  Lettuces,  Endives,  and 
all  sorts  of  Winter  Salads  in  the  same  quarters  with 
Radishes  and  Spring  Onions ;  Pine-apples  in  the 
warmest  parts  ;  Vines  on  the  rafters,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  not  to  overshadow  the  crops  beneath  them  ; 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  and  Apricots,  with  Figs, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Raspberries,  and  the  like,  in  dwarf 
orchards  apart,  with  the  same  crops  beneath  thsm 
as  in  the  open  fields.  All  this  might  happen  in 
winter ;  in  Jlay  the  glass  roof  might  be  wholly 
removed,  and  the  ground  cropped  as  a  market 
garden,  with  this  great  advantage  that  still  there 
would  be  an  advance  upon  the  seasons,  and  that  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  tanks  and  under-ground 
channels  of  heat  would  give  to  English  crops  an 
excellence  now  only  known  in  the  sun-heated  soil 
of  southern  countries.  The  experiments  upon  out- 
of-doors  cultivation  of  the  Pine-apple  in  summer, 
so  cleverly  tried  at  Bicton  by  Sir.  Barnes,  the 
gardener  to  Lady  Rollf.,  have  conclusively  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  Pine-apples  thus  produced  are 
infinitely  better  in  flavour  than  such  as  are  nursed 
in  a  common  hothouse.  It  is  probable  that  they 
would  not  cost  much  more  than  Cabbages ;  and  at 
all  events  that  if  sold  at  the  price  of  the  wretched 
things  called  West  Indian  Pine-apples,  they  would 
yield  a  great  return  to  the  grower. 

In  this  way  quite  a  new  description  of  market 
gardening  would  spring  up,  a  new  employment 
for  labour  be  discovered,  and  a  new  field  for  the 
profitable  investment  of  capital.  'When  carried  out, 
Paris  and  Berlin  and  Brassels  may  be  supplied 
with  forced  fruits  and  vegetables  from  JManchester, 
and  new  elements  of  national  competition  be  thus 
introduced,  by  which  all  may  largely  benefit. 

This  kind  of  gardening  is  not,  however,  precisely 
what  the  writer  in  Ciiasibeus'  has  refen'ed  to.  The 
subject  of  his  remarks  is  gardening  without  pro- 
tection of  any  sort,  by  aid  of  earth-heat  alone  ; 
quite  a  distinct  question,  to  which  we  may  address 
ourselves  next  week. 


demand  for  the  article  on  this  side  of  the  chanuel. 
Everyone  eats  salad  in  France  ;  hence  extraordinary 
attention  is  paid  by  the  market  gardeners  to  its  culture. 
Les  Jardins  Maraichers,  about  Paris,  are  exceedingly 
well  managed,  and  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  abund- 
ance, cheapness,  and  excellence  of  the  salads  in  early 
spring  in  Paris.  Both  Lettuce  and  Endive  may  be 
obtained  for  one  or  two  sous  in  February  and  March. 
On  inquiry,  the  market-gardeners,  who  form,  by  the  way, 
a  distinct  and  peculiar  class,  have  always  been  quoted 
as  examples  of  industry  and  skill  in  their  business  ;  the 
truth  of  which  encomiums  subsequent  visits  to  their 
gardens  fully  proved. 

Although  1  am  prepared  fully  to  admit  that  we  may 
have  as  good  a  salad  in  the  winter,  or  indeed  at  any 
season,  in  England  as  in  France,  yet  I  submit  that  as 
the  production  of  salad  throughout  the  winter  season 
requires  in  France  especial  skill  and  attention,  and 
means  to  boot,  so  we  eaunot  secure  an  abundant  supply 
without  similar  means  and  appliances,  which  with  thetr 
care  they  are  obliged  to  employ.  The  French  market- 
gardener  has  generally  an  unlimited  supply  of  hand- 
glasses, '•  Cloches,"  which  resemble  in  shape  our  bell- 
shaped  propagating  glasses,  and  can  be  bought  for 
.about  Is.  ;  these  he  finds  of  wonderful  use  in  advancing 
his  early  saladiug  ;  added  to  this,  extensive  ranges  of 
frames  are  at  command,  and  for  protective  purposes, 
instead  of  employing  Russian  mats,  the  warm  cheap 
paillisson  or  straw  mat  is  brought  into  use.  The  '•  Bon 
Jardinier"  gives  an  account  of  the  sjstem  pursued  in  the 
cultivation  of  Mache  and  Scarole,  which  may  afford  some 
desired  hints  to  those  of  your  readers  who  are  interested 
iu  the  matter,  and  which  therefore  in  effect  I  have  trans- 
lated, and  subjoin. 

"  Mache  is  a  small  salad  which  is  sown  every 
ei^ht  or  ten  days,  commencing  from  the  middle 
of  August  and  continued  till  the  end  of  October, 
broadcast,  in  light  friable  mould  whicli  has  beeu 
manured  the  preceding  year.  The  soil  should  be  lightly 
raked  over  it,  and  it  should  be  watered  when  it  becomes 
necessary.  As  ilache  is  used  entirely  while  young,  iu 
gathering  the  forwardest  parts  it  will  be  keptsufEciently 
tliinned. 

'■  Scarole. — The  ordinary  cultivation  of  thisnew  Endive 
is  precisely  similar.  There  are  several  methods  em- 
ployed for  securing  a  supply  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  For  early  forced  Sjarole  they  sow  iu 
a  strong  heat  under  glass  in  January  ;  15  or  20  days 
after  the  seeds  have  vegetatsd  they  are  pricked  out, 
on  another  hotbed,  where  a  less  heat  is  necessary  ;  air 
is  freely  given  when  the  weather  per.^^its.  When  the 
plants  are  sufficiently  full  they  are  tied  up  as  they  are 
out  of  doors. 

"  Another  method  now  used  by  several  cultivators 
consists  in  sowing  in  October  on  a  bed  slightly  warm, 
and  pricking  out  the  plants  subsequently  in  a  similar 
situation,  covering  them  with  cloches,  and  taking  care 
to  provide  them  with  a  moderate  amount  of  warmth, 
and  so  securing  them  from  severe  weather.  There 
exists  a  third  method,  called  '  culture  a  froid,'  since 
practised  several  years  with  success.  They  sow  about 
the  10th  or  1.5th  of  September,  in  a  cold  frame  ;  about 
three  weeks  after  they  prick  out,  also  under  glass  ;  then 
again  replant  in  November  and  December,  close 
together,  keeping  the  lights  constantly  closed,  and  in 
severe  weather  keeping  the  frost  from  them  by  ample 
coverings." 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  with  hand-glasses  and  a  frame 
at  disposal,  which  nearly  every  gardener  possesses,  the 
above  salads  may  be  commanded  at  the  season  they  are 
required.  fV,  I, 


.  Long  Italian  Green  Curled,  or  Indivia  Longa.  Ke- 
eembles  the  Italian  Green  Curled,  the  leaves  bemg 
deeply  cut,  but  their  segments  are  not  disposed  to  curlj 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior. 

White  Curled  Endive,  aUas  White  Endive,  Chicorte 
toujours  blanche,  Chicore'e  blanche.  Leaves  7  or  8 
inches  long,  with  a  very  open  heart,  growing  fiat  on  the 
j  ground.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour. 
It  is  best  when  cut  young  for  salads,  as  the  French  nse 
I  it.  In  a  full-grown  state  the  leaves  are  tough,  very 
bitter,  and  do  not  form  a  good  heart  ;  therefore  it  should 
not  be  sown  with  the  view  of  using  it  otherwise  than  for 
the  purpose  above  mentioned. 

Stag-horn  Endive,  alias  Corne  de  Cerf  ou  Rouennaise. 
Leaves  deep  green,  finely  cut,  but  not  much  curled  j 
heart  full,  yellow,  and  tender.  Preferred  at  Rouen,, 
but  not  at  Paris,  where  they  find  it  more  apt  to  run  to 
seed,  or  otherwise  it  decays  sooner,  than  the  French 
Small  Green  Curled. 

Chicorie  Mousse.  A  new  sort;  a  finely  carled 
variety  of  the  preceding. 

Class  B.    Batavian   or  Broad-leaved  E.fnivES; 
ScAEOLES  of  the  French. 

3.  Broad-leaved  Batavian,  alias  Broad-leaved  En- 
dive, Double  Yellow,  and  Common  Yellow  of  the 
Dutch.  Leaves  long  and  broad,  the  edges  somewhat 
ragged,  the  outer  ones  particularly  upright.  It  is  the 
sort  of  Bataviau  Endive  most  commonly  cultivated,  and 
requires  to  be  tied  up  for  blanching.  CurUd  Batavian^ 
alias  Fine  Curled  and  Yellow  Curled  Batavian.  Leaves 
not  so  large  as  those  of  the  preceding  ;  they  grow  fiab 
on  the  ground,  and  are  curled  at  the  edges.  The  heart 
forms  of  itself ;  is  small,  and  lies  close  to  the  ground. 

4.  Small  Batavian,  alias  Scarole  petite,  Scarole 
courte,  Scarole  ronde.  Leaves  pale  green,  broad,  of 
moderate  length,  slightly  ragged  at  the  edges,  inner 
leaves  hooded  at  the  top,  naturally  forming  a  good 
heart,  blanching  with  Uttle  trouble,  and  ia  mild  aiwS 
sweet,  compared  with  many  others. 

Large  Batavian,  alias  Scarole  grande,  Scarole  de 
HoUande.  This  can  only  be  described  as  a  large  variety 
of  the  preceding,  scarcely  hearting  so  well. 

Lettuce-leaved  Batavian,  alias  White  Batavian,  New 
Batavian,  Scarole  a  feuille  de  Laitue,  Scarole  blonde. 
Leaves  large,  obtuse,  ragged  at  the  edges,  of  a  pale. 
Colour  eveu  when  young  ;  require  to  be  tied  up  for- 
blanching.  This  should  only  be  cultivated  for  early  use, 
as  it  is  tender  both  .as  regard  damp  and  severe  v^-eather.. 

Numbers  are  prefixed  to  such  of  the  above  as  ar& 
considered  the  best  for  general  cultivation.  R,  T. 


SALADS,  MACHE,  AND  SCAROLE. 

_  There  is  certainly  not  the  same  amount  of  attention 

given  to  thi  cultivation   and   extended   production  of 

salads   ia  this  country  as  in  Fr.ance,  and  the  reason  I 

apprehend  exists  in  the  circumstance  of  a  more  Umited 


ENDIVES. 
Endives  are  divided  iuto  two  classes  : 

A.  Curled. 

B.  Batavian,  or  Broad-leaved. 

Complete  descriptions  of  most  of  the  varieties  of 
Endives,  now,  or  formerly  cultivated,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  vi., 
p.  133.  Twelve  varieties  are  there  enumerated,  but 
three  of  them  are  all  that  are  usually'kept  by  English 
seedsmen,  namely,  the  Green  Curled,  White  Curled,  and 
the  Broad-leaved  Batavian. 

Class    A.    Curled    Endives    (Chicoeee    Frisee,    of 
the  French). 

French  Small  Green  Curled,  aliis  Fine  Curled, 
Chicoree  frisee  fine  d'ltalie,  Chicore'e  d'liie,  C.  fine 
d'jijtc.  A  small,  very  dwarf  sort,  which  cannot  be  tied 
up,  but  blanches  readily  when  covered.  It  is  only  fit 
for  early  use. 

1.  Small  Green  Curled^  alias  Green  Curled,  Chicoree 
frise'e,  Chicoree  de  Meaux,  Chicoree  Endive.  Leaves 
much  cut  and  curled,  from  6  to  7  inches  long,  lying  flat 
on  the  ground,  heart- leaves  full  and  close.  Formerly 
this  was  the  sort  chiefly  cultivated  in  France  ;  but  for 
early  sowing  the  preceding  sort  is  now  preferred,  be- 
cause it  does  not  run  so  readily  and  hsarcs  sooner. 

2.  Largs  Green  Curled,  aliiis  Green  Curled,  Cut 
Yellov  Winter  Endive  (of  the  Germans).  Leaves 
longer  and  rather  more  upright  than  those  of  the  Small 
Green  Curled.  It  ties  up  well  to  blanch,  is  hardy,  and 
not  subject  to  rot. 

Italian  Green  Curled,  or  Indivia  Riccia.  Leaves 
narrow,  divided  to  the  very  midrib,  segments  also  much 
cut  and  curled  ;  whole  plant  dark  green. 

Dutch  Green  Curled,  alias  Large  Green  Curled  (of 
the  Dutch).  Scarcely  worth  distinguishing  from  the 
Large  Green  Curled  above  enumerated ;  i:  differs  in 
the  outer  leaves  being  broader,  deeper  cut,  and  not  so 
much  curled.     It  blanches  well,  and  is  harJy, 


DISE.ASES  OF  PLANTS. 
{Continued  frorti page  ISl.) 
Genus  IV.  Incisions. — By  incisions  I  mean  a  solu- 
tion of  continuity  effected  by  a  sharp  instrument  such  as 
an  axe  or  knife,  without  laceration  or  removal  of  any 
portion  of  the  substance.  There  are  two  species,  first; 
the  lowjitadincU,  and  second  the  transverse  incision. 
The  cure  of  the  first  may  be  for  the  most  part  left  to 
Nature,  as  the  wound  heals  most  readily,  especially  in. 
indigenous  plants.  Occasionally,  however,  some  atten- 
tion is  requisite,  in  the  case  of  delicate  plants  from  hot: 
countries,  or  where  the  juices  are  gummy  or  resinous,  as 
in  such  plants  the  incision  is  apt  to  open  too  much,  and 
the  accumulation  of  sap  may  be  productive  of  injury. 
The  second  species  may  be  readily  cured  if  taken  early. 
Every  delay  may  be  fatal.  A  transverse  wound  made 
by  an  axe  if  neglected,  will  either  never  heal,  or  at  any 
rate  leave  a  lasting  defect  with  a  prominent  scar.  Bui; 
if,  while  the  wound  ia  fresh,  the  parts  be  united  and 
covered  over  with  a  cement  of  cow-dung  and  clay,  it 
will  heal  without  further  trouble.  It  wiU  sometimes  be' 
necessary  to  bind  the  parts  together  with  strips  of  bark, 
bass,  or  some  such  material. 

Genus  V.  Asiputations,  or  separation  of  a  part  of  the- 
body  of  a  plartt  from  the  remai?ider  by  some  instrument. 
First  speaes.  Simple  Amputation. — Under  this  name  L 
designate  such  separations  of  a  healthy  portion  of  the 
tree  as  are  made  by  pruning  or  taking  gralts.  Although, 
these  are  really  mutilations,  they  are  much  less  in- 
jurious than  those  of  the  second  species.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  C2rtaiu  that  our  practice  of  cutting  off  heedlessly  so. 
many  roots  aud  branches  of  the  trees  we  transplant,  and 
the  pruning  trees  every  year  so  close,  without  any  con- 
sideration, are  productive  of  much  mischief.  Some,  if' 
not  all,  French  writers  on  rural  economy  enumerate 
amongst  the  causes  of  disease  in  trees,  especially  fruit  ' 
trees,  the  abreuvoir  ;  that  is,  the  faciUty  which  ampu- 
:  tated  branches  give  to  wet  to  penetrate  iuto  the  inner- 
I  parts.  We  see  instances  of  it  every  day  in  our  own 
trees.  Moschettini  attributes  the  cclone  of  Olives  to 
iojudicious  amputations.  Thence, obhged,  as  we  are,  to- 
make  simple  amputations,  are  derived  the  two  following 
important  rules.  First,  let  the  cut  be  alwajs  made  oa 
an  inclined  plane  downwards,  in  such  manner  that  the 
bud  destined  to  form  the  new  branch  should  never  be- 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  section,  but  always  on  the  upper 
'  one.  Secondly,  let  the  cut  be  flat  aud  smooth,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  as  even  as  possible,  aud,  if  the 
branch  is  of  auy  size,  let  some  appropriate  cement  be 
applied. 

Some  persons,  persuaded  that  the  way  to  have  a  tall 
tree  is  to  prevent  its  growth  in  thickness,  are  all 
day  with  the  pruning  knife  in  their  hand,  cutting  off  all' 
the  small  branches  which  shoot  from  the  stem.  The 
tree  grows  in  height,  but  does  not  thicken  iu  proportionj 
it  remains  weak  and  slender,  and,  though  apparently 
vigorous  at  first,  it  is  checked  aud  becomes  unhealthy. 
Besides  that,  we  err  frequently  m  the  time  of  year  loi' 
pruning,  which,  for  the  early  trees,  such  as  the  Pcacli 
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and  Apricot,  should  bo  from  the  end  of  June  duriug 
the  whole  of  July  ;  and  for  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums, 
from  the  end  of  July  during  all  August.  Tlie  same 
rule  applies  to  forest  trees.  Let  prunings  be  as  mode- 
rate as  possible,  and  at  their  proper  season,  and  so 
regulated  as  that  aJl  the  branches  of  the  tree  be  not 
cut  down  at  once,  commencing  at  the  bottom  and  pro- 
ceeding upward. 

Second  species.  Necessary  Amputations. — There  are 
many  cases  where  the  preservation  of  the  plant  abso- 
lutely requires  amputation.  By  this  course  alone  can 
it  be  freed  from  ulcei-s,  carcinomy,  or  haemorrhage  ;  or 
the  sad  consequences  of  contusions,  lacerations,  punc- 
tures, or  fractures,  averted.  If  the  plant  cannot  entirely 
resume  its  pristine  vigour,  at  any  rate  it  may  thus  be 
restored  to  a  life  of  many  years,  and  may  fructify  almost 
as  before.  The  importance  of  these  amputations  induces 
me  to  enter  into  the  subject  with  some  detail. 

I  refer  to  Roger  Schabol's  treatise  on  wounds  those 
who  love  to  compare  the  operations  of  a  surgeon  on 
animals  to  those  of  the  cultivator  on  plants,  and  they  will 
there  find,  that  according  to  this  author,  what  happens 
in  the  healing  of  animal  wounds  occurs  also  in  those 
of  plants.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  learned  Boerhaave 
did  not  disdain  to  undertake  to  cure  certain  trees  of  the 
public  walks  of  Leyden,  which  a  miller  had  cut  down  in 
the  middle,  because  they  intercepted  the  wind  from  his 
windmill.  I  will  confine  myself,  before  speaking  of  the 
mode  of  curing  vegetable  wounds,  to  an  allusion  to  the 
mode  in  which,  according  to  physiologists,  tlie  closing  of 
such  wounds  is  effected  by  Nature.  Where  a  portion  of 
substance  has  been  cut  off,  a  callus  is  formed  both  above 
and  below  the  wound  ;  these  calli  gradually  approach 
each  other  till  they  touch  and  unite  over  the  Ecar. 
Nature  does  not  always  take  the  same  time  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  sometimes  the  work  of  a  few  montlis,  some- 
times of  a  year  or  more  ;  and  if  the  wound  is  large  it 
never  closes.  It  must  be  observed,  also,  that  when 
any  portion  of  the  woody  tissue  is  affected  it  is  never 
cured,  but  merely  covered  over  by  the  fresh  wood. 

The  cultivator  who  is  under  the  necessity  of  making 
amputations  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  Nature 
in  healing  over  the  wound,  and  for  this  there  are  two 
points  to  be  specially  attended  to.  First,  the  reducing 
the  amputation  as  much  as  possible  to  a  state  of  sim- 
plicity. Let  the  edges  of  the  wound  be  pared  clean,  so 
as  not  to  leave  any  loose  strips  of  bark  or  fibres,  any 
corrosions,  &c. — cutting  with  a  sharp  knife  the  whole 
wound  to  a  smooth  surface,  and  if  possible  inclined,  so 
that  the  section  shall  be  so  directed  as  to  be  least  exposed 
to  the  prevailing  winds.  If  it  be  an  old,  thick-barked 
tree,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  around  the  cut,  to 
see  that  there  are  no  insects  harboured.  The  next  care 
is  to  apply  some  one  of  the  cements  I  am  about  to 
speak  of. 

In  all  injuries,  where  any  humours  are  exuded,  or 
where  there  is  any  rotten  matter,  the  injured  part  should 
he  carefully  cut  out  to  the  quick.  There  is  nothing 
more  certain  nor  better  established  by  experience  than 
that  vegetable  ulcers  cannot  be  cured  unless  all  the  dis- 
eased portion  be  cleared  out. 

All  agricultural  writers  recommend  some  different 
kind  of  plaster  for  covering  wounds  of  all  sorts  j  and  if 
we  believe  their  different  proposers,  all  these  plasters 
must  be  equally  good.  They  may  be  reduced  to  two 
classes.  Some  lay  down  as  the  basis  of  their  cements 
or  plasters,  wax,  turpentine,  pitch  or  some  such  bitu- 
minous matter.  Others  make  use  of  much  more  simple 
materials.  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  recommend 
those  substances  which,  when  exposed  to  the  sun, 
are  liable  to  liquify  and  injure  the  plant.  I  do  not 
approve  therefore  of  the  use  of  wax  for  covering  grafts. 
Edelcrante  has  invented  one  of  this  class,  however, 
■which  is  less  liable  to  inconvenience.  It  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  Flax,  litharge,  and  calcined  bones. 

It  is,  however,  Forsyth's  cement  that  deserves  the 
preference.  Take  one  measure  of  fresh  cow-dung,  half 
a  measure  of  lime  rubbish,  half  a  measure  of  wood-ashes, 
and  a  sixteenth  of  a  measure  of  pure  river  sand.  Pass 
the  three  last  ingredients  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  mix 
them  well  up  with  the  cow-dung  till  the  whole  has 
acquired  the  consistence  of  plaster  of  Paris  when  being 
put  into  the  mould.  For  this  purpose  it  must  be 
kneaded  up  in  soap.suds,  or,  still  better,  in  urine.  The 
cement  must  then  be  laid  on  the  wound  to  the  thickness 
of  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  with  a  little  bru-h.  When 
thus  laid  on  it  must  be  sprinkled  over  with  a  powder 
composed  of  five  parts  of  wood-ashes  to  one  of  calcined 
bones.  Every  half  hour  this  sprinkling  of  the  powder 
must  be  repeated  till  the  whole  surface  is  dry  and 
smooth.  Cadet-de-Vaux,  in  the  first  number  of  his 
journal,  entitled  "  Bibliotheque  des  Proprietaires 
JRuraux,"  recommends  an  analogous  cement,  but  com- 
posed of  a  greater  number  of  materials.  The  merits  of 
Forsyth's,  however, is  sufficiently  established  by  long  ex- 
perience, and  there  is  no  use  in  seeking  another.  It  is 
only  the  Orange  tribe  that  it  does  not  appear  to  suit 
very  well.  If  all  the  cement  prepared  is  not  used, 
the  remainder  may  be  kept  in  an  earthen  vessel,  keeping 
it  covered  with  urine.  Where  lime  rubbish  is  not  to 
be  had,  fresh  lime  will  answer  the  purpose.  Some  par- 
ticular people,  instead  of  urine,  use  blood  of  oxen 
diluted  with  water.  When  the  wound  is  hollow,  or  the 
wood  must  be  deeply  scooped  out  in  order  to  remove 
the  diseased  part,  then,  before  applying  the  cement,  the 
anside  of  the  part  cut  must  be  well  washed  with  a  rag 
steeped  in  some  of  the  mixture  made  fluid.  The  whole  of 
the  cavity  must  then  be  filled  with  the  cement  Some  have 
recommended  plastering  over  the  young  shoots  of  trees 
with  this  cement  ia  autumn,  when  it  is  feared,  from 


their  natural  weakness  or  accidental  unliealthiiierfs, 
that  they  may  suffer  from  the  winter  frosts.  I  myself 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  success  of 
this  practice. 

Forsyth  strongly  recommends  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  roots,  which  will  suffer  more  or  less  from  the 
diseased  state  of  the  trunk.  They  should  in  such  cases 
be  opened  out  and  examined  with  care,  the  affected 
parts  cut  out  from  the  main  branches,  and  the  hollows 
filled  up  with  the  same  cement,  mixed  up  with  clay. 
The  mass  of  cement  must  be  strongly  pressed  in  with 
the  hand,  to  prevent  the  wet  from  penetrating,  and 
raised  beyond  the  diameter  of  the  root,  tlie  surface 
being  so  inclined  as  to  facilitate  the  draining  off  of 
water,  and  the  whole  covered  up  again  with  good  soil. 
Some  mix  up  a  portion  of  fine  gypsum  with  the  com- 
position. 

The  experiments  of  Dondi,  and  many  others,  have 
with  us  fully  cjnfirmed  the  advantage  of  the  above- 
mentioned  cement.  I  have  also  found  the  composition 
so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Onguent  de  St. 
Fiaere,  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  clay, 
to  be  an  excellent  one  to  apply  in  cases  of  amputation. 
Some  cultivators  cover  the  wounds  left  on  cutting  off 
large  limbs,  either  with  cow-dung  or  with  clay,  but 
without  mixing  them.  This  is  a  bad  practice,  because 
the  sun  will  cause  it  to  crack,  giving  access  to  wet,  and 
above  all  to  insects,  who  will  soon  do  much  mischief  to 
the  tree. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURAAN  GARDENING. 
Watering  is  an  important  operation  in  gardening, 
but  it  is  one  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  pi*ecise 
directions  for  the  guidance  of  the  inexperienced  amateur. 
On  account  of  their  artificial  position,  plants  in  pots 
require  to  be  watered  with  great  care  and  caution.  The 
capabilities  of  the  plant  to  take  up  water  must  be  deter- 
mined, the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  growing, 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  potted,  whether  in  a 
state  of  rapid  or  slow  growth,  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected,  are  all 
matters  of  great  importance,  requiring  much  con- 
sideration. Nevertheless,  watering  generally  is  heed- 
lessly and  incautiously  performed,  as  if  its  due 
application  had  no  relation  to  the  plants'  well-doing. 
Half  the  plants  put  into  pots  are  either  killed,  glutted, 
or  starved  by  injudicious  watering.  One  tiling  should 
be  rigidly  observed  in  giving  liquids  of  any  kind  to 
plants,  and  that  is,  their  temperature  should  never  be 
lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  ;  if  otherwise  the  roots  get  chilled,  the 
growth  receives  a  check,  and  the  whole  system  is 
violently  paralysed.  No  immediate  ill  effects  may  be 
visible,  but  ultimate  injury  is  certain  and  unquestion- 
able. Another  rule  which  may  be  laid  down  in 
watering  plants  in  pots,  consists  in  never  giving 
water  until  it  is  actually  required,  and  then  enougli 
should  be  given  to  reach  every  part  of  the  ball. 
Watering  by  driblets  is  the  worst  of  all  practices.  By 
such  a  system  one  portion  of  the  roots  is  perishing  with 
drought,  while  the  other  is  surfeited  with  water.  To 
determine  therefore  when  a  plant  requires  water  is  not 
so  difficult  as  may  at  first  appear.  It  is  not  always 
when  the  surface  soil  looks  dry  that  the  roots  are  in 
that  condition,  and  to  administer  water  on  that  evidence 
alone  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  bad  practice, 
more  especially  as  regards  plants  which  require  con- 
siderable care  in  their  cultivation.  The  plant  itself 
will  frequently  indicate  its  wants  in  this  respect,  but  it 
not  always  judicious  to  wait  for  such  proofs,  neither 
would  it  be  prudent  to  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  condition ;  although  in 
nice  cultivation,  and  in  some  especial  cases,  this 
is  occasionally  done,  but  in  general  practice  it  is  to  be 
avoided.  A  little  careful  observation  is  of  course  neces- 
sary, especially  with  respect  to  plants  grown  in  peat 
soil ;  and  if  any  uncertainty  exists  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  plant  wants  water,  strike  the  pot  with  the  knuckle 
on  the  side ;  the  ring  produced  will,  with  a  little 
practice,  prove  an  unerring  guide.  If  this  plan  is 
followed  for  a  short  time,  the  ring  of  the  wet  pot  will 
be  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  dry  one  ; 
this,  therefore,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  appear- 
ances which  the  plants  exhibit,  must  determine  when 
water  is  to  be  applied  or  not ;  but  be  it  remembered 
that  the  mere  appearance  of  a  dry  surface  is  a  false 
and  fatal  guide  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plant.  Pharo. 


Home  Correspondence. 

A  Country  Curate's  Garden  (see  p.  188). — In  reply 
to  the  request  made  by  a  "  Country  Curate,"  as  to  the 
most  remunerative  method  of  managing  his  garden, 
permit  me  to  say,  keep  bees  !  And  in  regard  to  the 
immediate  stocking  of  his  little  garden  plot :  Let  the 
ground  be  first  ma'Je  level ;  and  at  1  foot  distant  within 
the  boundary-line  of  the  same,  let  a  dry  walk  be  made 
with  gravel  or  coal-ashes  (edged  with  bricks),  2  or  3  feet 
wide,  as  may  best  suit  the  dimensions  of  the  area. 
Within  this  walk,  at  1  foot  distant  from  its  edge,  let 
bushes  of  the  small  red  Gooseberry,  and  of  white,  red, 
and  black  Currants,  be  planted  at  6  feet  distant  from 
each  other.  Within  the  lesser  area,  surrounded  by 
these  bushes,  let  the  ground  be  divided  into  three  por- 
tions ;  one  to  be  occupied  by  early  Potatoes,  a  second 
by  summer  and  winter  Cabbages,  and  a  third  by 
Turnips.  The  little  border,  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
walk,  to  be  planted  with  Thyme,  Sage,  and  other  herbs, 
and  patches  of  Mignonette,  and  other  flowers  suitable 
or  bees.     Between  every  bush,  above  mentioned,  let  a 


bee-hive  be  placed.  Kach  luve  should  be  ul  moderate 
size  ;  that  is,  containing,  by  measure,  about  2  gallons, 
and  be  occupied  by  a  strong  swarm  of  bees  that  has 
issued  naturally,  or  been  taken  from  its  parent  hive, 
artificially,  early  in  the  month  of  May.  The  bushes, 
above  noticed,  besides  producing  fruit  for  the  table,  will 
ensure  an  early  repast  for  the  bees,  when  they  put  forth 
their  first  blossoms  in  spring.  The  Potatoes  will  furnish 
a  seasonable  supply  when  they  are  dear  in  price  ;  the 
Cabbages  will  be  serviceable  at  all  times,  and  of  the 
Turnips,  after  they  have  been  culled  for  the  table,  there 
will  be  a  sufBciency  left  to  produce  au  ample  store  of 
bloom  for  the  support  of  the  brood  of  the  bees  in  the 
autumn,  or  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  keeping  of  bees 
turns  to  a  far  better  account  than  that  of  maintaining 
poultry  ;  it  is  a  far  more  profitable  and  constant  source 
of  interesting  amu-ement  to  a  cultivated  mind.  Poultry 
disfigure  a  garden,  and  do  much  injury  to  all  its  fruit. 
Bees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  an  ornament,  as 
well  to  the  rich  man's  nice  parterre,  as  to  the  more 
humble  cottager's  dear  little  plot — and  never  do  harm 
to  the  produce  of  either.  Their  honey  is  ever  to  the 
richer  man  au  agreeable  luxury,  it  being  considered,  of 
old,  the  chiefest  of  all  sweet  things,  and  to  the  poorer 
man,  besides  being  often  a  medicine  in  sickness,  is,  when 
hives  are  properly  managed,  an  annual  source  of  profit. 
But  in  order  to  obtain  this  profit,  the  bees  must,  like 
everything  else,  be  attended  to  ;  there  are  some  little 
cares  requisite,  such  as  keeping  their  hives  quite  dry, 
at  all  times,  aud  clean,  and  guarding  them  from  any 
interruptions  or  any  annoyance  during  their  daily  inno- 
cent occupations.  They  should  never  be  disturbed 
during  the  day,  unless  some  necessary  operation  ig 
required.  The  approach  to  the  hive  should  always  be 
at  the  back  part,  for  then  the  bees  will  not  resent  any- 
thing being  quietly  done  to  them  or  for  them.  For 
instance,  if  after  having  worked  a  considerable  time  in 
their  hive,  they  appear  to  want  more  room,  a  raiser 
may  be  added,  without  fear  of  molestation  ;  or  an  .arti- 
ficial swarm  maybe  made  with  the  greatest  facility; 
or  the  hive  may  be  lifted  and  weighed,  by  being  poised 
in  the  hand  at  any  time  ;  or  the  bees  may  be  fed  ;  or 
may  be  deprived  of  part  of  their  store  ;  or  glasses  may 
be  added  ;  in  fact,  anything  may  be  done  with  a  hive 
of  bees,  if  easy  access  be  had  to  it  at  the  back,  at  all 
times.  With  regard  to  books  on  the  subject  of  bees, 
there  are  many  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious, 
such  as  Bevan  on  the  Honey  Bee,  and  Scudamore 
on  Artificial  Swarms  ;  and  many  also  which  may  prove 
serviceable  to  the  cottager,  such  as  Bonner,  Wildmao, 
Keys,  and  Wighton,  on  the  general  management,  all  of 
which  may  be  had  of  any  of  the  London  booksellers. 
Apia'ius.    • 

Death  of  large  Elm  Trees  at  Southampton  :  Vines 
Killed  by  Gas. — The  remarks  at  p.  182,  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Elms  by  gaseous  inriueuce,  hiive  brought 
to  my  recollection  a  fact  I  learnt  at  Plymouth  from  a 
gentleman  who  had  suffered  through  the  escape  of  gas 
into  his  Vine-house  (the  back  of  this  house  terms  the 
street  boundary,  along  which  was  led  a  gas-pipe  in  the 
usual  way).  His  Vines  a  year  or  so  since  began  to  flag, 
the  gardener  was  considered  the  culprit  and  dismissed 
for  neglect  ;  another  took  his  place,  still  the  Vines  did 
not  improve,  but  he  observed  a  strong  smell  of  gas  on 
opening  the  house  in  the  morning,  and  told  his  master. 
This  led  to  investigation,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
roots  had  found  tlieir  way  beneath  the  wall,  and  had 
reached  the  gas-pipe,  from  which  there  happened  to  be 
au  escape  of  gas — the  fibres  of  the  root  perished  by  the 
contact,  and  shrunk.  The  gas  rushed  into  the  vacancy 
thus  created,  literally  eating  its  way  onward,  by  means 
of  this  shrinking  process,  until  it  had  destroyed  the  Vine, 
and  found  its  way  into  the  house,  carrying  death  in  its 
train.  Should  this  help  our  Southampton  friend,  I  doubt 
not  the  case  from  Plymouth  would  be  willingly  confirmed 

by  others.    E.    T.    W. Some  three  or  four  years 

ago  I  observed  Elms,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wands- 
worth-common,  attacked  by  great  numbers  of  a  small 
coleopterous  beetle,  which  perforated  the  bark  in  all 
directions,  from  whence  the  sap  flowed  profusely.  In 
the  day  time  these  perforations  were  visited  by  myriads 
of  flies,  wasps,  butterflies,  &c. ;  and  at  night  by  noc- 
turnal lepidopterse.  Since  these  minute  enemies  have 
made  their  appearance,  many  fine  specimens  of  Elms 
have  died,  and  t  certainly  lay  the  burden  of  the  mischief 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Scolytus  destructor.  C.  IVood, 
Wandsworthr  common. 

State  of  the  Thermometer,  against  a  north  wall,  at 
Killerton,  Devon,  between  March  7  and  13,  inclusive  : 

Max.  Min. 
...  53  —  =1 
...    49    — ■   39 


7  th 
8tti 
9  til 
10th 


Max. 

48 
53 
51 
51 


Min. 

-  44 

-  41 
35 
35 


11th 
12tb 
lo.h 


Phosphoric  Rat  Poison. — Many  complain  that  it  is 
useless.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  its  being  used  when  old 
and  stale  ;  then  the  vermin  will  not  touch  it,  but  if 
fresh  it  is  most  destructive.  The  only  drawback,  which 
applies  to  all  poisoning  of  vermin,  is  that  the  dead 
animals  are  sometimes  eaten  by  pigs,  which  are  also 
poisoned,  and  that  the  rats  now  and  then  die  under  the 
floors  of  houses,  causing  intolerable  stench.  Sigma. 

Doubling  the  Polyanthus.— Be'mg  not  much  more 
than  a  cottage  gardener,  with  6  or  7  frame  lights,  made 
by  myself  in  a  rough  manner,  out  of  odd  pieces  of  wood, 
and  glazed  by  hook  and  by  crook,  Polyanthuses  have 
been  very  eminent  among  the  chiefs  which  my  turf- 
built  frames  have  given  protection  to.  I  am  therefore 
naturally  interested  in  the  observations  which  this 
flower  has  received  in  your  two  last  numbers,  par- 
ticularly "  Wissingham'a  "  suggestion  of  doubling  and 
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obtaining  a  liigher  standard  of  jjei-fectiou  ;  but  altliough 
I  can  appreciate  the  beauty  this  standard  would  produce, 
yet  "  Wissingham  "  does  not  favour  us  with  such  uu- 
deviating  directions  as  a  plain  grower  like  myself  can 
at  once  follow.  Perhaps,  however,  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  fill  up  the  deficiency.  Nevertheless  I  fear 
that  doubling  is  a  task  beyond  even  the  originality  of 
"  Wissingham,"  although,  if  effected,  nothing  could 
e^iually  .iild  to  the  improvement  of  this  plant  as  an 
early  bloomer,  border,  or  a  bouquet  flower.  Flora, 
Caynden-iowii,  March  26. 

Birds  :  Food  of  Titmice — Mr.  Graham  having  called 
in  question  the  accuracy  of  ray  statement,  respecting 
the  food  of  titmice,  I  feel  bound  to  reply  to  him.  I 
state  most  positively  that  no  British  species  of  titmouse 
ever  feeds  upoa  the  buds  of  trees.-  Let  Mr.  Graham 
use  a  small  telescope,  and  he  will  find  that  it  is  insects 
alone  for  which  these  useful  birds  are  searching.  The 
utmost  injury  they  ever  do,  is  displacing  a  bud  or  two 
in  search  of  their  food,  and  this  is  a  very  rare  oc- 
currence. I  have  examined  the  stomachs  of  every 
British  species  of  titmouse,  except  the  crested  tit,  and 
no  portion  of  a  bud  did  I  ever  find,  and  having  for 
many  years  paid  close  attention  to  our  British  birds, 
and  having  set  up  for  my  collection  about  four-fifths  of 
our  native  species,  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of 
examining  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  I  never  found  the  buds  of  trees  in  the 
stomachs  of  any  birds,  except  those  of  the  bullfinch  and 
common  sparrow.  If  Mr.  Graham  depends  upon  the 
authority  of  gardeners,  he  will  often  be  in  the  wrong. 
I  have  myself  tried  in  vain  to  convince  a  gardener 
liere,  that  the  larvce  of  the  lady-birds  are  his  friends,  and 
feed  upon  apiiides.  He  insists  that  they  destroy  the 
plants.  This  is  one  out  of  numberless  similar  instances 
which  T  could  adduce.  Henry  Doubleday,  Eppiiig. 

Glass  Pipes  for  the  Conveyance  of  Water. — I  have 
devoted  much  time  in  trying  experiments  with  glass 
tubes,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  plan  of 
making  them  suitable  for  locomotive  engines,  as  the 
heat  and  pressure  they  have  to  stand  is  very  great.  I 
tried  the  process  of  annealing,  which  is  keeping  them 
in  a  furnace  for  24  hours  and  gradually  cooling  them 
down.  I  also  tried  boiling  them  from  24  to  48  hours  in 
oil,  strong  solution  of  soda,  and  a  variety  of  other  plans, 
without  success.  I  have  however  discovered  the  secret 
at  last ;  or,  at  least,  I  have  found  a  plan  of  making  tKem 
by  which  they  stand  very  well,  although  they  are  still 
liable  to  break  ;  but  if  they  will  stand  iu  a  locomotive 
engine  they  will  do  for  most  purposes  to  which  they 
can  be  applied.  I  have  just  executed  an  order  for  glass 
tubes  for  conveying  water  iu  a  nobleman's  mansion,  but 
as  I  executed  it  for  another  part}^  I  am  nat  at  liberty 
to  mention  names.  My  glass  tubes  are  used  by  the 
South- Western  Railway  Company,  and  I  believe  give 
satisfaction.  Your  correspondent  may  rest  assured 
that  properly  made  glass  pipes  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  convejing  water.  Henry  Baiter,  Sd,  Hatton-garden, 
London, 

Spent  Tanner^s  Bark  a  good  Manuref or  Strawberries. 
—Perhaps  the  following  experiment  with  Strawberries 
in  tan,  which  I  saw  made  near  Edinburgh,  may  prove 
useful.  The  soil  was  very  light,  and  appeared  unfit  for 
their  growth,  yet  finer  fruit  or  of  better  flavour  I  have 
seldom  seen.  Tliis  was  entirely  owing  to  a  covering  of 
old  tanner's  bark,  about  an  inch  thick,  being  applied 
between  the  rows.  The  bark  not  only  kept  the  ground 
moist  and  the  fruit  clean,  but  it  is  the  materiiil  of  all 
others  iu  which  this  plant  most  delights.  Many  persons 
may  have  remarked  how  almost  ait  plants,  but  particu- 
larly the  Strawberry,  will  root  into  the  old  tan  of  a  bed 
in  which  tiiey  have  been  forced,  and  yet  because  they 
know ;  new  tan  will  kill  weeds,  they  do  not  think  it 
valuable  as  a  manure.  In  the  same  garden  were  beds 
of  Strawberries  which  had  not  been  covered,  but  after 
growing  and  flowering  well,  these  bore  no  fruit  worth 
gathering  (a  very  common  thing  if  the  soil  is  too  light)  ; 
others  were  almost  burnt  up,  whilst  those  to  which  the 
tan  had  been  applied  were  luxuriant,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  fine  runners  fit  to  plant  out,  though 
the  fruit  was  just  in  perfection — an  uncommon  circum- 
stance near  Edinburgh.  /.  Ji.  Pearson,  Chilwell, 

Vinery  and  Cow-house. — I  have  just  started  some- 
thing novel  in  a  glazed  cow-house,  which  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  you  might  like  to  hear  of.  The  cow- 
house is  96  feet  long,  span-roofed,  the  roof  being  made 
the  same  as  for  slating,  but  the  rafters  (supplied  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  Stamford-hill),  rebated.  It  is  glazed  with 
Hartley's  patent  rolled  plate  in  panes,  24  inches  long 
by  29  inches  wide,  so  that  it  is  very  light.  An  iron 
bar  is  run  across  midway  between  the  ridge  aud  the 
eaves,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  purlin.  The  roof  cost  a 
few  pounds  more  only  than  slate.  Very  ample  ventila- 
tion is  provided  for,  all  round  the  house,  by  a  ventilator 
along  the  whole  ridge.  Vines  are  planted  in  front 
of  the  house  at  every  two  feet  (the  distance  between  the 
rafters),  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  shade  from  these, 
and  an  abutidant  supply  of  fresh  air,  will  prevent  the 
cattle  from  suffering  from  heat,  even  in  the  height  of 
summer.  There  will  not  be  much  escape  of  ammonia, 
as  gypsum  diluted  with  sulphuric  acid  will  be  used  on 
the  floor  ;  and  if  some  little  does  rise,  probably  it  will 
be  of  service  to  the  Vines.  I  liave  been  a  good  deal 
twitted  as  to  how  I  mean  to  prevent  the  farm  people 
from  helping  themselves  to  the  Grapes,  but  with  an 
honest  cowman  who  may  keep  the  key  iu  his  pocket, 
that  is  surely  an  easy  matter.  For  the  first  two  years, 
until  the  border  Vines  bear,  the  house  will  be  sup- 
plied with  pot  Vines.  Llandilo. 

Garden  Walks. — It  appears  to  me  that  both  Mr. 


Bally  and  yourself  recommend  that  walks  should  be 
made  higher  than  the  adjacent  ground.  Mr.  Baily  tells 
us  that  their  outline  ouglit  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly 
defined,  but  I  confess  that  I  am  puzzled  to  know  how  a 
clear  outline  (which  I  take  to  mean  edging)  can  le 
maintained  where  the  gravel  is  higher  than  the  turf  or 
border  ;  such  a  walk  may  have  its  advantages,  and  be 
useful  enough,  but  it  must  be  very  unsightly.  When 
it  is  intended  to  make  an  entirely  new  walk  through  a 
Grass-plot  or  lawn,  care  should  be  .taken  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  ground  through  which  it  has  to  pass. 
A  porous,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil  is  iu  itself  a  walk 
almost  lialf  prepared,  while  a  tenacious  loam  or  claj 
retjuires  quite  a  different  kind  of  treatment.  I  find 
from  experience  that  the  formation  of  a  good  dry  walk 
is,  on  clay,  very  uncertain,  except  a  considerable  amount 
of  earth  be  excavated.  I  go  further  than  some  who 
think  that  digging  out  a  sort  of  canal- looking  trough 
and  filling  it  up  again  with  stones  is  sufficient.  My 
walks  are  made  aud  drained  on  a  regular  plan,  as  the 
annexed  sketches  will  show.  Some  recorameud  a  bed 
of  concrete  or  asphalte  to  be  placed  2  or  3  inches  below 
the  intended  surface  level,  covering  thickly  with 
good  gravel.  I  have  no  experience  of  this  plau.  I 
have  often  seen  an  old  hard-worn  walk  coated  over 
with  new  gravel,  but  the  old  and  new  material  never 
properly  united,  aud  the  result  was  anything  but  patis- 
factory.  The  concrete  will  certainly  prevent  water 
from  sinking  through  it,  aud  therefore  a  considerable 
time  must  elapse  before  it  can  reach  the  sides  through 
the  mass  of  gravel ;  and  it  is  expensive.  Walks  may 
be  made  so  as  to  throw  all  the  water  off  to  their  sides 
without  being  rounded  too  much,  which  would  be  un- 
sightly ;  but  I  have  come  to  the  conAision  that  it  is 
better  to  allow  the  wet  to  percolate  through  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  then  dispose  of  it  by  one  or  more  drains 
below  the  foundation,  taking  care  in  removing  the 
earth  to  have  the  bottom  sloping  towards  the  centre, 
as  in  fig.  1.     I  dig  the  middle  about  a  foot  deeper,  and 


Fig.  1. 
put  down  a  2-irich  drain  tile  ;  continuing  it  down  the 
centre  of  the  walk,  and  leadiog  it  out  to  some  land  drain, 
or  other  outlet,  as  the  ease  may  be.  Where  the  walk 
is  broad,  say  12  or  14  feet,  and  the  ground  clayey  or 
wet,  it  is  advisable  to  put  in  two  drains  ;  or  in  an  open 


area  or  parade  I  have  put  iu  a  great  number,  often 
ranging  not  more  than  6  or  8  feet  apart  ;  but  in  all 
cases  I  would  advise  the  ground,  i.  e.  the  bottom  of  the 
excavated  portion,  to  be  sloped  to  the  drain,  as  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  1  and  2,  and  as  the  whole  need  not  be 
deep,  it  would  be  better  to  fill  all  above  the  drain-tiles 
with  loose  stones,  brick-bats,  or  similar  substances,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  quick  drainage  for  the  water  which 
falls  on  the  walk.  To  facilitate  the  latter  object,  where 
the  walk  leads  along  a  perfect  level,  let  the  tile  drain 
dip  or  fall  to  the  places  you  have  arranged  for  its  dis- 
charge ;  and  to  ensure  efficiency  these  had  better  not 
be  too  far  apart.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  walk 
constructed  in  this  manner  very  deep.  I  have  made 
many  not  more  than  8  or  10  inches  in  the  deepest  part, 
and  only  half  that  in  other  places  ;  hut  where  the 
grounds  are  in  the  course  of  alteration,  it  often  happens 
that  abundance  of  rough  stones  can  be  obtained,  which 
are  difficult  otherwise  to  get  rid  of  ;  in  such  a  case  you 
may 'make  it  as  deep  as  you  please.  Where  it  is 
possible  to  choose  the  material  on  which  to  make  or  lay 
the  foundation,  there  is  nothing  better  than  brick-bats 
or  rough  stones  from  an  old  building,  to  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  mortar  attaches.  Worms,  which 
are  great  enemies  to  a  well  kept  walk,  dislike  lime  ; 
clinkers,  or  the  refuse  lumps  from  an  iron  foundry, 
glass  or  chemical  works,  are  also  very  good;  but  if  such 
things  cannot  be  had,  scatter  -some  lime  amongst  the 
stones  which  form  the  foundation.  Salt  will  also  do 
for  a  time,  but  th3  best  foundation  is  to  be  obtained 
from  old  buildings.  S.  N.  V. 

Pipes  for  Couveying  Water. — I  apprehend  that 
"  Dodman,"  p.  181,  would  find  common  clay  pipes  of 
the  kind  denominated  "  Spigot  and  Faucet,"  the  most 
economical  for  Ins  purpose.  They  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  from  3  inches  up  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  extensively  used  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for 
carrying  off  sewage  water  from  dwelling  houses,  leading 
water  for  mill  dams,  and  also  for  distributing  liquid 
manure,  and  various  other  purposes.  The  size  I  would 
recommend,  as  being  sufficiently  large  for  "  Dodmau's  '* 
intended  purpose,  is  3  inches  in  diameter.  They  may 
be  placed  from  2  to  3  feet  below  tlie  surface,  and  if 
properly  jointed  with  cement,  and  the  soil  firmly  pressed 
round  them,  will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose 
required  of  them.  If  thought  requisite  they  may  be 
glazed  both  inside  and  out,  but  I  am  of  opiuloa  that  if 


they  are  glazed  in  the  inside  only,  it  is  all  that  is 
requisite.  The  cost  of  the  3  inch  diameter  is  Qd.  per 
yard  ;  if  glazed  inside  8ff.,  and  glazed  on  both  sides 
\\d.  per  yard.  The  prices  I  have  given  are  those 
charged  at  a  distance  of  from  70  to  80  miles  fi'ora  the 
works.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  prices  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loudon.   T.D.  Wish  aw,  Lanarkshire. 

Planting  Potatoes. —  I  have  again  carried  out  this 
year  the  plau  of  early  planting,  having  already  put  iu 
upwards  of  300  acres.  It  having  been  stated  last  year 
that  deep  planting  was  highly  desirable,  I  put  in  a  few 
as  deeply  as  14  iuche^,  and  the  produce  was  bv  far  the- 
finest,  and  freest  from  disease,  of  any  I  grew.  This  year 
I  shall  institute  a  series  of  experimeais  to  test  this  plan 
fully,  commencing  at  4  inches  deep,  and  going  down  ta 
14  inches.  I  was  also,  in  one  instance,  very  successful 
in  pursuing  the  plan  of  laying  down  the  tops,  and  cover- 
ing up  with  earth.  The  produce  was  entirely  free  from 
disease,  whilst  others,  treated  differently,  alongside  of 
these,  were  as  much  affected  as  usual.  I  found  the 
Breadfruit  much  more  diseased  than  any  other  sort, 
especially  a  small  plot  from  seed  I  liad  given  me,  they 
being  half  bad.  John  Fryer,  jiia.^  Chafieris,  March  23. 

Does  Chloride  of  Lime  impair  the  Colours  of  Flower s"? 
— One  of  my  Camellias,  wiiich  has  hitherto  produced 
bright  crimson  flowers,  is  this  year  changed  to  a  pale 
blush  streaked  with  red.  My  gardener,  when  taking 
them  into  the  greenhouse  in  the  autumn,  watered  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  pots  with  diluted  chloride  of 
lime,  to  extract  worms,  &.G,  Can  this  have  caused  the 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  %  Constant  Reader* 
[Your  gardener  was  a  blockhead.] 

Bees In   "  Y.'s  "  account  (p.   165)  of   feeding   at 

night,  he  sa}3  nothing  about  closing  the  door  of  the 
hive  ;  if  open,  the  bees  will,  sally  out  next  day,  attract 
others  by  their  sound,  and  in  that  way  their  hives  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  attacked  than  if  the  food  had  been 
placed  abroad.  Besides,  the  nights  are  often  too  cold 
for  bees  to  descend  aud  leave  their  brood  uncovered. 
As  they  seldom  or  never  frequent  water  during  the 
spring  months,  why  does  ^'  Y."  recommend  giving  salt 
water  in  pans  and  withdrawing  it  in  May — the  very 
time  in  which  bee-keepers  begin  to  expect  to  see  them 
at  putrid  water.  A  Peebles  Bee-keeper. 

Killing  Rats. — Have  any  of  your  correspondents 
tried  to  chloroform  them,  and  with  what  success  ?  I 
am  confident  that  chloroform  if  rightly  applied  will  kill 
them.  A  Reader. 

Winter-felled  Larch. — I  liave  used  Larch  much  for 
gates  and  rails,  and  found  it  answer  well,  aud  warp 
very  little,  though  used  immediately  after  it  had  been 
felled.  I  always  cut  in  winter,  with  the  bark  on,  J.  W.  H. 
[To  be  sure.] 

Peas, — The  searching:,  testing  inquiry  about  our  variations  of 
Peas,  and  other  vegetables,  will,  in  the  ead,  be  productive  of 
much  good.  The  setf-same  kiud  is  constitntly  put  before  the 
public  under  a  new  name,  till  purchasers  bigin  to  ask  them- 
selves *' What's  in  a  name?"  By  platting  tliese  side  by  side 
with  our  old  acquaintances,  under  like  conditions,  as  has  been 
done  at  the  gardens  of  the  Society,  the  truth  is  revealed  ;  and 
scores  of  sorts  which  fio;ure  in  the  seed  catalogues,  and  joy  in 
the  names  of  the  Smiths  and  Joneses,  the  Browns  and  Robin- 
sous — Imperial,  Royal,  Matchless,  cttm  raullis  atUs — are  proved 
identical,  let  them  have  come  from  whom  they  may,  and 
whether  the  uarae  attached  has  been  affixed  by  the  vendor  or 
by  the  purchaser.  But  John  Bull,  and  especially  that  section 
who  "  are  very  fond  of  jj^rdening,"  delights  ia  running  after  a 
Will  o'  the  Wisp  ;  and  no  sooner  has  he  chased  one  down,  and 
proved  it  airy  nothing,  than  he  Is  ready  for  a  new  race,  to  end 
in  like  disappointment.  Novelty,  I  have  been  told,  is  the  life 
of  trade  ;  but  novelty  of  this  kind,  so  to  speak,  ought  to  be  its 
death.  My  object,  however,  ia  writing  was  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  the  variations  of  Peas.  -And  first,  let  me  give  you  my 
pretensions  tnpass  an  opinion  upon  the  matter,  that,  with  your 
readers  (to  wiiom  I  am  unknowo),  I  may  stand  in  a  fair  posi- 
tion. Be  it  known,  then,  that  40  years  ago,  ray  father,  of  good 
memory,  employed  my  then  young  eyes  to  detect  the  differences 
of  the  Peas  he  intended  for  seed,  and  many  a  patient  hour  was 
devoted  to  this  most  necessai-y  operation  under  his  truidance. 
It  was  at  this  school,  then,  that  I  learned  to  detect  the  differ- 
ence between  Charlton  and  Frame  Peas,  between  Blue  Prussian 
and  Imperial,  &c.  Be  assured,  then,  that  Early  Charlton  is 
not  identical  with  Early  Frame — that  pardeners  would  com- 
plain, and  justly,  if  one  of  the  former  was  found  in  a  row  of  the 
latter ;  for  the  Charlton  overtops  all  kinds  of  Frames,  produces 
its  pods  later,  and  lasis  picking  longer,  frequently  even 
after  the  Frame  has  withered.  Some  will  say  that  there 
is  an  advantage  in  all  this  ;  but  no,  all  that  we  want  with 
a  round  white  Pea  is  its  property  ot  yielding  its  crop 
earlier  than  those  of  finer  flavour,  as  the  varieties  of  Marrows^ 
Blues,  *tc.  And  a'i  we  have  now  kinds  that  will  be  ia  pod 
pari  jyassu  with  the  old  Charlton,  it  is  no  longer  a  desideratum. 
The  blue  Prussian  is  undoubtedly  the  parent  of  all  the  Sabre 
Blues,  blue  Imperials,  and  the  like.  In  my  early  days  we  had 
only  Prussian  Blues,  and  they  were  prone  to  run  into  a  white 
variety,  which,  however,  had  the  peculiar  glaucous  habit  of  the 
variety  they  sprung  from  when  in  growth,  Soon  after  the  blue 
Imperial  appeared,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  greater 
breadth  of  its  pod  and  larger  size  of  the  seed  ;  its  shape  also- 
differed,  the  Prussian  being  by  far  the  rounder.  This,  the  Im- 
perial, has  always  had  a  tendency  to  revert  to  its  original,  and, 
without  care,  a  good  stock  would  soon  become  half  mixed  with. 
the  kind  it  sprung  from.  This  occurs  in  this  manner  :  The 
last  Pea  in  the  pod  is  frequently  much  smaller  than  the  rest — 
the  little  Anthony  of  the  team.  If  these  are  carefully  eolleoted 
and  sown  separately,  very  many  more,  in  proportion,  will  re- 
vert to  their  origin,  than  those  taken  from  the  other  part  of  the 
pod.  But  now  there  is  yet  another,  to  which  my  name  ha& 
been  not  wncourteously  attached  in  your  "Notices  to  Corre- 
spondents," that  requires  a  word  or  two.  I  allude  to  the  Sabre 
or  Scimetar  Blue,  which  I  find  myself  given  as  authority  for  its 
being  identical  with  the  blue  Imperial,  How  this  occurred  I 
know  not;  but  certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  be» 
tween  them.  The  pod  of  the  Sabre  is  gracefully  curved  ;  it  is 
also  more  rounding,  and  contains  more  Peas  in  the  pod  than 
the  Imperial.  A  poor  soil,  however,  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
this  variety  to  a  Prussian  more  quickly  even  than  the 
Imperial.  If  I  might,  without  offence,  offer  a  word  of 
advice  on  the  matter,  it  would  be— to  my  fellow  seedamen, 
not  to  be  too  eager  to  rush  to  print  wiih  a  new  name;, 
and  to  my  customers,  not  to  be  so  hasty  in  purchasing 
novelties,    but    wait    the    time    till    their    worth     has     been 

acknowlejged.   WUltam  Masters,  Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury, 

In  some  of  your  recent  leading  articles  jou  appear  to  us  to 
have  charged  the  seed  trade  with  multiplying  names  of  Pea& 
and  other  vegetables  for  unworthy  purposes,  and  this  upon  the 
authority  of  an  anonymous  correspondent  who  has  sheltered 
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himself  under  the  initials  "R.  T."  Press  of  buMness  ha§ 
hitherto  prevented  us  from  havin;^  taken  notice  of  the  innu- 
merable blunders  that  he  has  made  in  his  classifit-ationp,  and 
were  we  to  notice  the  whole  of  them  we  should  fill  the  whole  of 
your  Paper.  We  will,  however,  endeavour  to  correct  some  of 
the  most  prominent.  We  are  the  more  induced  to  do  so  as  you 
have,  in  your  last  pub  ication,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent, 
said:  *' The  seeds  having?  been  obtained  from  hii^hlv  respect- 
able authorities,  the  synonymes  were  admitted."  We  would 
ask  what  man  of  common  sense  who  knows  a  Peri.pod  when 
be  sees  it,  could  for  a  moment  say  that  the  dwarf  blu^  Impe- 
rial and  the  blue  Sabre  or  Scimitar,  or  more  properly  Cimeter. 
are  synonymous  ?  They  are  as  dissimilar  as  th**  Charlton  and 
your  favourite  Anverffne,  or  perhips  more  so.  Now  for  "  R.  T." 
'We  will  be^in  with  bis  list  of  White  Peas,  which  require  sticks. 
No.  1,  §  1 :  Here  he  has  confounded  single  blossomed  Peas 
(that  is,  Peas  liavinfj  only  one  blossom,  and  consequently 
only  one  pod  on  each  side  of  the  joints  of  ihe  haulm),  double 
blossomed  (that  is,  Pea^avinff  two  blossoms,  &c.)  early,  and 
iate,  in  one  heterogeneims  mass  as  Frame  Peas.  Some  of  the 
names  are  unknown  to  us  ;  many  of  the  others,  such  as  Super- 
fine Early,  Early  Nicholas,  Perkin's  Frame,  are  all  but  obso- 
lete, and  are  retained  in  some  of  our  lists  because  still  ordered 
by  some  of  our  correspondents,  but  which  are  now  considered 
third  or  fourth-rate  Peas.  2  :  Prince  Albert,  a  variety  of 
the  precedinsr,  ripeninf;-  about  10  days  earlier.  The  Early  Kent 
is  very  similar  to  this,  as  is  also  Warner's  Early  Emperor.  In 
this  comparison  "  R.  T,"  has  shown  great  want  of  knowled^^e 
of  his  subject.  Prince  Albert  is  a  single  blossomed  Pea, 
being  a  selection  from  the  Early  Kent,  and  being  two  or 
three  days  earlier,  but  bearintr  no  resemblance  to  the  Em- 
peror beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  both  white  Peas.  The 
Emperor  is  double  blossomed,  as  early  as  Prince  Albert, 
a  heavy  cropper,  with  very  lartre  pOils  ;  its  merits  are  well 
known.  3.  Chavltons :  Amone;st  (he  aliases  in  this  cate- 
gory are  placed  as  early  Peas,  Late  Dwarf,  and  Twesley  Dwarf, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  Tewsley  Dwarf;  if  so,  it  is  a  late  Pea, 
and  very  properlv  place'!  in  No.  11,  it  being  an  old  svnonyme  of 
the  White  Pru'^-ian.  Many  of  the  names  in  this  Use  are  also 
obsolete.  5.  Ear'y  Hero,  not  known  to  us,  but  if  it  is  as  late  as 
Auvergne,  it  surely  can  have  no  right  to  th"  prefix  of  early, 
No.  1,  5  2. —  8.  Iq  this  number  are  also  several  blunders. 
"R.  T."  has  confounded  the  old  Spanish  Dwarf,  or  Dwarf  l-'an. 
■with  the  Early  Spanish  Dwarf,  two  distinct  varieties,  the  latter 
being  longer  in  the  haulm,  and  earlier  than  the  other.  He 
also  says  that  these  and  Bishop's  Dwarf  which  resemble  each 
other,  are  inferior  to  the  Early  Dwarf,  alias  Nain  hatif  Lev^true, 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  parauraph.  In  this  he  has 
shown  want  r.f  knowledge  of  the  French  languai^e,  for  he  has 
evidently  mistaken  Levegue  for  L'eveque,  which  is  the  mode 
by  which  the  French  translate  Mr.  Bishop's  name.  If  ouc 
conjecture  is  correct,  we  do  not  see  how  Bisiiop's  Dwarf  can  be 
inferior  to  Nain  hatif  Levegne.  which  are  identical.  U.  The 
"White  Prussian,  with  its  aliases,  is  quite  discinct  from  the 
Royal  Dwarf,  this  havini;  much  larger  pods  and  larger  seeds 
when  ripe,  neither  of  them  exceeding  3  feet  in  height.  Beans  : 
Green  Windsor,  alias  Toker  ;  this  mistake  is  worse  than  the 
others,  the  latter  having  white  seed,  the  former  green,  also 
differing  in  shape.  Were  we  not  afraid  of  trespassing  too  much 
upon  your  space,  we  could  give  you  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
synonymes,  and  the  reasons  why  they  are  retained  in  the  lists 
of  many  of  the  most  respectable  houses  la  the  trade.  Bcch,  Betu 
derson,  and  Co,,  Middle  Wliarf,  Adelphi. 


seating  a  somewhat  angular  aspect,  Fodophyllum  pd~ 
latum,  Lirin. — May  Apple  or  Mandrake.  The  root  is 
an  effective  purgative,  acting  very  like  jalap,  and 
applied  to  the  same  class  of  cases  in  which  that  drug  is 
used.  The  leaves  have  the  character  of  being  some- 
what narcotic,  but  the  fruit,  v^fhich  is  sometimes  called 
Wild-lemon,  is  eaten  vvicU  impunity. —  Mr.  M'Nab  read 
the  following  list  of  plant>^  as  they  appeared  in  flower  in 
the  open  borders  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edin- 
burgh, from  15th  February  till  14th  March,  1S30. 


Feb. 


March  1.  Primula  nivalis 
,,      2.  Doronicum    cauca- 

sic'jm 
,,       ,,  Tui^silago  nivea 
,,       4.  Narcissus  pumila 


15.  Hepatica      triloba, 
varieties. 

16,  Crocus        Snsianus 
(Cloth  of  Gold). 

,,  Oorylus  avellana 
18.  Leucoium  vernum 
„    Symplocarpus    fce- 

tidua 
,,    Viola  odorata 

20.  Capsella  Burea-pas- 
toris 

21.  Ar.ibis  albida 
J,    Bellis  perennis 
,,    Laraium  purpureum 

22.  Diphne  Mezereon 
.,    Knappia  agmstidea 

Primula  d^^nticulata 
Vinca  major 
Petasites  vulgaris 
25.  Daphne  Laureola 
,,    Dondia  Epipactis 
„    Potentilla    Fragari- 
astrum 
Croc'is     Bulphureus, 
and  other  garden 
vars. 
Tussilago  Farfara 
i^  or'i  mannia    uordl- 
folia 
March  1.  Hyoscyamus      Sco- 
polia 

Mr.  Evans  stated  that  he  had  made  similar  observa- 
tions on  the  flowering  of  plants  in  the  Experimental 
Garden.  In  a  warm  situation  Sisyriuchium  grandi- 
florum  and  Primula  denticulata  were  in  Hower  ou  19th 
February.  Bellis  perennis  flowered  ou  25fh  February 
and  the  Apricot  on  1st  March. — Five  new  Fellows  were 
elected.  • 


23. 


2i. 


26. 


27 

23. 


5.  Anemone  Pulsatilla 

7,  Asarum  europium 

8.  Omphalodes  verna 

•  9.  Iberis  sempervirens 

11.  Cardamine  hirsuta 
,,    Erythrouium  Dens- 

Canis 
„    Scilta  bifolia  alba 
„    Do.    CKrulea    (13th 

March) 
,,    Pulmonaria  mollis 
,,    Vinca  major 

12.  TussilaLio  alba 

,,  Sisyriuchium  grandi- 
fiorum 

13.  Hyoscvamus  physa- 

loides 
,,    Cheiranthus  Cheiri 

14.  Draha  aizoides 

„    Aponngeton    dista- 
chyou     (in    open- 
air  pond) 
,,    Symphytum    cauca- 

si!:um 
,,    Ribes  sanguineum 


^otteties. 

Botanical,  of  Edinburgh,  March  14. — The  Pre. 
sident  ia  the  chair.  Several  donations  were  announced. 
Dr.  M'Donald  exhibited  a  leaf  of  Phormium  tenax, 
grown  in  Argyleshire.  The  leaf  was  6  feet  3  inches 
long  and  5  j  inches  broad.  He  stated  that  the  plant 
thrives  well  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  without  any  pro- 
tection during  winter.  He  also  mentioned  that  in  many 
places  on  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  Myrtles,  Hydrangeas, 
Fuchsias,  and  other  delicate  plants,  succeed  admirably, 
without  protection. — Specimens  of  plants  from  Simla 
were  exhibited  from  Lieut.  R.  Maclagan,  Bengal  En- 
gineers. Simla  is  in  lat.  31°  6'  N. ;  long.  71'  13'  22"  E. 
Altitude  7040  feet. 

Tempeeatdke. 
MasirQum.  Minimum,  Rain  in  inches. 

29"    Jan.  22  and  23. 
27.6,  Feb.    5. 
3[,5,  Jan.  10. 
24.3,  Jan.  13  and  15. 
20.3,  Feb.  17. 


1841. 

83<>5 

June  8. 

1842. 

82. 

May  31. 

1843. 

8t,8, 

Jane  19. 

1844. 

77.3, 

,    22 

1845, 

73.2, 

—    20. 

1816. 

61.228 

9.J.147 

103.933 

116  303 

113.145 


Mean  54''.29. 

Dr.  Balfour  read  descriptions  of  Sabal  umbraeulifera, 
a  Palm  now  in  fruit  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  aud  of 
Pho3nix  sylvestris,  another  Palm  which  is  flowering  at 
present  in  the  same  garden. — Dr.  Maclagau  made  the 
following  remarks  regarding  some  aa-ticles  of  the  vege- 
table materia  medica.  Prunus  virginiana. — Under 
this  name,  borrowed  from  the  United  States'  Pharma- 
copceia,  a  bark  has,  during  the  last  year  or  so,  been 
employed  in  considerable  quantity  in  this  country  as  a 
medicine,  and  has  found  favour  with  several  medical 
men.  This,  it  is  presumed,  is  the  bark  which  is  offici- 
nal in  the  United  States,  and  which,  though  bearing  iu 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  U.S.,  the  pharmacological  designa- 
tion of  Prunus  virginiana,  is  not  the  bark  of  the  plant 
which  was  so  named  by  Linnaeus.  Triosteum  perfo- 
lialum,  Linn. — The  bark  of  the  root  of  this  is  cathartic, 
aud  iu  large  doses  emetic,  and  as  such  is  employed  in 
America  under  the  name  of  Fever-root.  Phylalacca 
decandra,  Witld. — Poke-weed.  The  root  and  berries 
are  emeto  cathartic,  and  somewhat  narcotic,  and  have 
been  used  in  America  in  chronic  rheumatism.  In 
many  of  its  actions  it  appears  to  resemble  Mezereon. 
Eupatorium  perfoaatum,  Linn. — Thorough-wort.  The 
leaves  are  esteemed  tonic  and  diaphoretic,  and  have 
been  used  with  success  in  intermittent  fever.  It 
appears  from  the  statements  of  Wood  and  Bache  to  have 
arrested  intermittent  fevers,  chiefly  by  acting  as  an 
emetic,  and  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  possessing  the 
properties  of  an  anti-periodic.  Arisaima  alrorubeiis, 
Blume ;  Arum  triphyllum  Willd. — Indian  Turnip. 
The  recent  root  of  this  is  extremely  acrid,  but  when 
dried  becomes  bland,  and  yields  its  starch  readily, 
quite  white  and  pure.  The  half-dried  root  has  been 
used  as  a  stimulant  expectorant  in  chronic" catarrh,  and 
when  mixed  with  sugar,  as  a  stimulant  application  to 
sore  mouths  in  children.  The  starch  of  this  resembles 
under  the  microscope  that  of  Arum  maculatum,  being 
in  small  grains  of  a  rounded  form,  but  frequently  pre- 


Counsel  to  Inventors  of  Improvements  in  the  Useful 
Arts.  By  T.  Taruer,  Loudoa  :  Elsworth.  12aio, 
pp.  101. 
The  aiGQ  of  the  author  of  the  preseat  little  work  is,  he 
tells  us,  "  1st,  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fields  of  useful  inveutioo,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  new  tracts  of  its  territory  ;  and,  2dly,  to  ex- 
hibit the  inventor*3  legal  position  iu  the  general  features 
of  its  privileges  and  ciuditions,  leaving  its  forms  and 
minutife  to  be  dealt  with  when  the  special  cireurastauces 
arrive.'*  The  author  has  consequently  divided  his  book 
into  two  parts  correspoudiug  to  this  two-fold  division  of 
his  subject.  The  second  part  contains  some  useful  in- 
formation, and  may  be  perused  with  advantage  by  those 
who,  iu  the  words  of  the  author,  are  at  once  denoted 
and  reproached  by  the  word  projectors. 


eardeoj  cut  off  from  the  lawn   by  an  evergreen  hedge, 
aud  containing  flower-beds  in   Grass,  some   nice  orna- 
mental shrubs,  a  long  piece    of   rock-work,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  end  farthest  from  the  house  in  a  rant;e  of 
glass  houses^,   in  the    centre  of  which   is   a   handsome 
Orangery.     The  latter,  being  lofty,  aud  having  a  highly 
decorated   architectural     front,   is   a   conspicuous   and 
striking  object.      In  this   house  were   some  large   and 
beautiful  Orauge  trees  covered   with  handsome  fruit  iu 
all  stages  of  growth.     Some  or  the  trees  were  growing 
in  slate  tubs,  painted  ornamentally,  and  having  a  mould- 
ing round  the  top,  whioh  greatly  improves  their  appear- 
ance.    This  range  of  houses  stands  about  half  way  down 
the  hill, betweeuthe  dwelling-house  and  the  Orchid- house, 
described  last   week.     On  the  upper  side  of  the  latter 
are   two  loner  Vineries,   the  first  cue  a  late  house,  in 
which   Mr.  Williams  grows  his   pot    Ferns  ;    aud    the 
second  an  early  house,  filled  with   Muscats,  which  were 
breaking    strongly,    and    showing    well    for     a    good 
crop    of   fruit.      A    tan    bed    in    the    centre    of    this 
house  offers  convenience  for  striking  cuttings  in,  and 
for    starting    some    of     the     stove     plants,    as    Alla- 
mandas,    and  things  of  that  kind,    into    early  growth. 
In    front   of    these    Vineries   is    a   range   of    pits    foi? 
wintering   soft-wooded    plants  iu.     The   glass  of  these 
id  covered  in  severe  weather   with   asphalte  shutters, 
which  are  found  to   make  cleaner  aud  more  effective 
protecting  material  than  mats.     A  small  piece  of  fruit 
garden  alung  the  canal  or   water-side  carries  us  out  to 
the  lawn,  which  is  embellished  with  a  neat  fountain,  and 
some  fine  specimens  of  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  spreading  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
measuring  more  than   2  feet  through  the  hole,  though 
only  turned  out  of  an   84nch  pot  28  or   29  years  ago. 
So  much  for  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  this  kind  of  Cedar. 
Pursuing  our  way  by  a  little  bridge  across  the  lake  or 
"  caual,"  we  reach  the   "  bath  gardeu,"  where,   by  the 
side   of  tlie  bath  house,  a   water-wheel,  turned    by    a 
stream  led  through  a  small  pipe  from  the  upper  ground, 
throws  the  wd,ter  up  to  the  top  of  the  dwelling-house,  - 
and  supplies  the  fountains  in  its  vicinity.     Snady  walks 
through  a  belt  of  plantation  lead  to  the  springs  from 
whence  this    water  is  obtained.     These  rise  out  of  ro- 
mantic dells  near  the  top   of  the  hill,  decorated  with 
rockwork,  fragments  of   ancient  building,  and  planted 
with  tlie  various  kinds  of  British  Ferns,  whose  culture 
Mr.    Williams  perfectly  understands.      Following   the 
belt  of  plantation  which  encompasses  two  ample  Grass 
fields,   we  now  descend  the  hill,  pass  through  a  little 
Pinetum,  enter    what  is  called  the  "Dahlia  gax'den" 
noticed  at  p.  7,  recross  the  caual,  and  now  we  are  ou 
a  fine  raised  terrace  walk,  which   leads  to  and  is  on  a 
level  with  the  mansion.     Such  is  a  cursory  account  of 
the  general  features  of  this  interesting  place,  which  ia 
every  year  asaumiug  a  more  highly  decorated  character, 
and  for  which  it  has  great  capabilities.    Those  who  wish 
to  make  themselves  more  couvt;rsaut  wita  details,  will 
find  a  good  description  of  this  garden  at  p.  7   of  the 
present  year's  volumr. 


Oceanus  ;  or  a  Peaceful  Progress  o^er  the  unpathed 
Sea,  By  Mrs.  D.  Osborne.  Longmans,  .square  8vo, 
is  a  dialogue,  the  oV)ject  of  which  is  to  give  children  a 
taste  for  iha  study  of  geography,  for  which  purpose 
several  amusing  stories  are  introduced,  along  with 
clever  woodcuts. 


The  Unity  of  Nature.  By  the  late  J.  W.  Howell. 
8vo,  pp.  143.     Jackson. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  show  the  rela- 
tion whicti  exists  between  the  different  branches  of 
natural  science,  "No  attempt  is  made  to  prove  any- 
thing new,  or  to  aspire  to  the  deeply  scientific  character 
of  many  larger  works  of  a  similar  nature  ;  but  only  to 
employ  and  arrange  the  numerous  facts  with  which 
persons  who  possess  even  a  moderate  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences  are  alrearly  familiar,  and  to 
exhibit  their  novel,  and  perhaps  unexpected  relations, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which  we  form 
numerous  and  beautiful  landscapes  by  the  repeated 
combinations  of  the  same  objects,  which  result,  from 
beholding  them  from  different  points  of  view." 

With  this  intention  the  author  considers  the  general 
relation  of  the  sciences,  and  then  the  particular  rela- 
tions of  Geometry  to  Astronomy,  Mechanics  to  Astro- 
nomy, Optics  to  Astronomy,  Astronomy  to  Geology, 
Botany  to  Geology,  Optics  to  Geology,  Botany  to 
Animal  Physiology,  Physiulogy  to  Practical  Religion, 
and  Life  to  Organisation. 

The  "  unity  of  Nature  "  is  pointed  out  by  the  author 
in  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  and  the  work  is  worthy  of 
being  perused  by  those  who  think  the  world,  with  the 
various  objects  upon  and  around  it,  was  made  by  chance. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

John  Warner's,  Esq  ,  Hoddesdon,  Herts. — The 
grounds  here  lie  on  the  two  bides  of  a  valley,  whose 
hollow  is  occupied  by  a  long  irregular  piece  of  water, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which,  near  the  house,  is  a  fine 
fountain  issuing  from  a  piece  of  tasteful  rockwork,  sur- 
rounded by  islauds  clothed  with  weeping  and  other 
trees.  The  house  is  conspicuously  placed  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  grounds, 
overlooking  a  varicid  and  rather  extensive  lawn,  the 
water,  and  the  rising  ground  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley.  It  has  a  neat  conservatory  attached  to  it, 
furnished  with  a  fountain  and  gay  with  spring 
bulbs,  Roses,  and  other  early  flowering  plants.  Im- 
mediately iu  frout  of  it  is  a  small  rectangular  flower- 


duri 


Miscellaneoas. 

Time   of  Flowering   of  Certain   Plants,  at  Gratz, 
riitq  the  Last  Five  Years, 


1345. 

131G. 

1817. 

1348. 

1849. 

Apricots    

April  2li 
„  28 
„      2!> 

May      4 

.,      2-' 
,,      29 
Juae     1 
„      10 
Jaly      6 
Juae  IS 
July      S 

vlarch  2G 

April       6 

March  27 

April    13 

,,        17 

„        2S 

May        7 

„        12 

25 

Juae    17 

■  ,         1 

16 

April  15 
,,  28 
„      30 

May      i 

..      14 
..      21 
„      20 
„      23 
Juae  25 
,.       3 
,.      23 

April  5 
..  1' 
..  11 
,.  lli 
■  ■      21 

May  5 
..  1' 
„  1" 
„      27 

Juae  18 

,.       1 

..      V 

April    8 

..      25 

Ptum3    

,.      27 

;;  30 

Appiea    

May      6 

,.      It 

Medlars     

„      24 

Ilyo     

VVheat   

Maize 

Vines     

Lime  Trees 

„     23 
June     2 

..      2.5 

Or.  Marco. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  weeli.) 
FOECING  DEPARTMENT. 

Vineries AtteaJ  reguUi'ly  to  stopping  and  tying 

the  slioots  and  tliianing  the  beixies.  In  regulating  the 
bunches,  it  is  well  to  considei*  whether  a  few  very  large 
ones  will  or  will  not  be  more  desirable  than  a  greater 
number  of  smaller  bunchea.  Gardeners  usually  find 
those  of  a  moderate  size,  averaging  little  more  than  a 
pound  iu  weight,  more  generally  useful  than  very  large 
ones,  from  the  greater  facility  with  which  they  may  be 
set  on  tlie  dessert  dishes.  For  this  reason,  the  long, 
diffuse  shoulders  of  very  large  shows  should  be  re- 
moved ;  and  the  loss  iu  the  weight  of  individual 
buuches  will  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the  greater 
number  of  useful  bunches,  aud  the  larger  size  of  the 
berries.  Examine  the  state  of  the  inside  borders  as 
regards  moisture  ;  and  in  this  do  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  appearance  of  the  surface,  which  is  frequently  kept 
moist  by  syringing,  but  examine  the  soil  10  or  12  inches 
lower  down.  If  any  water  is  necessary,  use  manure- 
water  at  80°.  If  the  border  lias  become  rather  dry, 
the  impulse  given  by  this  will  be  immediately  visible  ia 
the  vigorous  and  rapid  expansion  of  shoots  and  leaves. 
Peach-houses.— Take  care  that  the  inside  borders  do 
not  get  too  dry,  but  supply  them  with  liquid  manure  as 
often  as  the  state  of  tile  soil  requires  it,  previously 
loosening  the  surface,  that  the  water  may  penetrate  all 
parts  of  the  border  equally.  The  period  between  the 
setting  aud  the  stoning  of  the  fruit  is  a  critical  one,  and 
during  that  time  they  should  uot  be  hurried  forward 
by  undue  excitement,  or  they  are  very  liable  to  cast 
their  fruit :  but  after  this  stage  ia  securely  passed,  they 
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will  stand  almust  as  much  heat  asi  a  fine.  Tliey  delight 
in  a  high  humid  atmosphere,  if  aecompauied  with 
abundant  ventilation.  Cherries  and  Apricots. — Where 
fruit  is  swelling  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  about 
55°.  Give  abundance  of  air,  and  on  fine  afternoons 
close  at  80",  and  syringe  immediately  with  clean  Wiiter. 
These  fruits  require  to  be  forced  very  gradually,  and  a 
Jiigh  night  temperature  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
.  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUIiBERIES. 
Finish  planting  out  biennials  and  perennials  from 
reserve- garden,  and  dividing  large  batclies  of  herba- 
ceous plants.  Plants  of  these  kinds,  includuig  HoUy- 
Itoclcs,  Delphiniums,  &c.,  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against  the  attacks  of  snails,  by  forming  a  ring  of  soot 
and  lime  round  the  plants,  and  scattering  a  little  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  decaying  remains  of  last 
year's  stems  should  also  be  removed,  and  tho  soil  neatly 
levelled  round  them,  to  destroy  any  lurking  places  which 
the  enemy  may  have  about  the  crowns  of  the  plants. 
The  Hollyhock  is  now  becoming  a  general  favourite  in 
the  flower-garden,  owing  to  the  pains  which  florists  have 
lately  taken  to  improve  upon  the  old  common  varieties. 
To  grow  them  in  perfection,  a  deep  rich  soil  is  necessary  ; 
and  if  the  ground  about  the  old  plants  does  not  answer 
to  this  description,  let  it  be  improved  by  forking  in  some 
■well-rotted  dung  ;  and,  during  tlie  growing  season,  let 
the  plants  have  frequent  waterings  of  liquid  manure. 
Borders  of  mixed  herbaceous  plants  are  very  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  in  certain  situations,  if  tastefully 
arranged  as  regards  height  and  habit  of  growth,  colour, 
and  season  of  flowering;  owing  to  a  want  of  attention 
to  these  particulars,  beds  of  this  kind  are  considered 
dull  and  uninteresting.  The  arrangement  of  the  plants 
cannot  be  rectified  during  the  season  of  growth,  nor  yet 
during  the  season  of  rest,  unless  some  means  be  adopted 
of  distineuishirg  them  when  they  are  in  a  dormant 
State.  They  should  be  correctly  named  as  they  come 
into  flower,  and  memoranda  taken  of  their  height, 
colour,  season,  and  other  peculiarities,  that,  with  the 
assistance  "of  this  information,  they  may  be  systema- 
tically nrranged  when  the  proper  season  lor  moving 
them  arrives. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  prevalence  of  north-easterly  winds,  accompanied 
with  severe  frost,  has  been  a  serious  drawback  on  vege- 
tation, and  unless  Tulips  have  been  well  protected  they 
must  have  suffered  severely.  We  hope,  however,  our 
cautions  have  been  fully  carried  out ;  if  so,  but  little 
harm  will  ensue.  As  for  Carnations  and  Picotees,  the 
sooner  they  are  planted  in  the  pots  in  which  tliey  are  to 
flower  the  better.  We  like  early  potting,  and  if  the 
plants  have  been  v/ell  hardened,  no  extra  f-helter  will 
now  be  required.  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  in  frames 
will  now  be  starting,  and  as  this  is  a  most  critical  period, 
much  care  will  be  requisite.  We  fear  tliat  during  the 
few  past  frosty  nights,  unless  the  frames  were  well 
covered,  much  injury  would  result;  at  all  events,  this 
attention  must  be  carefully  teen  to.  Water  may,  when 
tha  weather  is  fine,  be  given  copiously  (when  moisture 
is  requisite)  ;  but  we  would  by  no  means  recommend 
frequent  and  slight  attentiim  in  this  particular  ;  when 
water  is  given  let  the  ball  of  soil  be  thoroughly  saturated. 
Dahlias,  Pinks,  and  Pansies  may  be  attended  to,  as  in 
our  previous  Calendars.  In  10  days  we  shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  on  these  favourites. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Young  seeds  of  the  Brassica  family -should  ba  carefully 
guarded  against  the  depredations  of  birds,  by  covering 
them  with  netting,  and  from  the  attacks  of  slugs  by 
sprinkling  a  little  lime  and  soot  amongst  them.  Toma- 
toes and  Capsicums  should  be  sown  in  heat  and  potted 
off,  three  plants  in  a  4-inch  pot,  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  as 
soon  as  the  young  plants  will  bear  handling. 


state  of  tTie  Weal  her  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  March  23, 1850, 
as  observed  at  the  HorticuUural  Garden,  Chiswick. 
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-Hoar  (roat;  cloudy. 

—  2H — Heavy  cloud' ;  sleet  with  cold  wird  ;  clear;  fi-nsty, 

—  21— S^me  snow  flake*  ;  Blight  Miow -,  cloudy;  frrj?ty. 

—  25— Clear  and  frojty;  w'nite  clouds  with  clear  inervala;  clear; 

severe  froat  at  iiiKbt. 

—  26— Clear  and  frosty;  overcast;  Bnow  Bhnwers in  evening;  fro»ty. 

—  27— Foeey;  Blixlitlibzc.willi  very  dry  cold  air :  clear;  severe  fiuat, 

—  2.f~Slisht  froiiy  baze  :  bright  sun  ;  clcRr  and  frosty. 
Meaa  temperaturs  of  ihf!  vrcek,  10 1  dfg.  below  the  nverasfi- 

State  of  the  'Weather  at  Chiswick  duvinx  the  last  24  yeara,  (or  the 
Oft  week,  cndinK  April  0.  IS^O. 
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The   highest  temperature  durinf;  the  ahove  period  occurred  on  the   3d 
IS4S— th«rm.  JS  deg.;  nnd  the  lowest  on  the  lat,  IS33 -therm.  16  deg. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

American  Blight:  C  H.  Destroy  it  by  means  of  spii*it8  of  tar» 
applied  with  a  common  painter's  brush. J 

AziLEAS  :  Suh.  Assist  them  to  make  their  wood  early  in  tho 
season,  by  placing  them  in  heat  when  they  begin  to  show 
signs  of  growth.  Keep  them  in  a  growing  heat  till  their 
joung  shoo''s  have  attained  theirfuU  size;  then  harden  them 
off,  by  gradually  decreasing  the  temperature,  and  finally 
place  them  out  of  doors,  in  order  that  thrir  wood  may  be 
thoroughly  ripened  early  in  autumn^  and  their  flower-buds 


set.  Under  this  tr-^atmeot,  if  tlieir  roots  are  in  good  con- 
dition, they  will  flower  with  you  the  following  year.j 

Bfes:  OVl  Suh.  A  cup  or  glass  should  always  he  put  on  as 
soon  as  the  swarm  is  otf,  und  if  this  has  occurred  in  June, 
will,  even  in  moderate  seapons,  be  filled  and  sealed  in  time 
(about  the  middle  of  July)  to  place  a  second  one  on  ;  bat 
this  second  one  should  not  be  removed  in  the  mi' 'die  of 
August,  the  proper  time,  unless  the  weight  in  the  hands  of 
tli6  stock  leads  you  to  think  that  the  bees  have  stored  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  the  autumn  and  spring  consumption.  It  is 
better  to  preserve  this  second  one  till  late  in  the  autumn,  fur 
should  September  or  October  prove  very  wet  and  unfavour- 
able, you  will  benefit  the  stock  more  by  replacing  tlie  second 
cup  or  glass  than  by  artificial  food.  On  a  swarm  which 
has  been  hived  in  June  or  early  in  July,  it  is  proper 
to  p^ace  a  cap  or  glass,  and  you  will  have  it  filled  shortly 
after  the  one  placed  on  the  stock  hive,  and  in  time  for  a 
second  one,  which  also  preserve  for  the  same  purpose  as  that 
from  the  stock  hive.  But  to  assist  the  bees  in  making  comb, 
it  is  advisable  immediately  after  the  swarm  is  moved  to  its 
permanent  place  ti  put  a  feeder  on  wiih  a  syrup  of  sugar, 
as  directed  in  artificial  feeding  at  page  105  ;  but  this  is  to  be 
made  of  2  lbs.  loaf  sug-nr,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  boiled 
up  briskly,  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises  ;  when  cold  to  be 
bottled  for  use.  The  feeder  should  be  replenished  for  three 
or  four  days,  then  removed,  and  the  cup  or  glass  placed  in 
its  stead.  This  management  will  not  in  the  least  weaken 
the  afock,  but  otherwise,  as  it  gives  more  room  for  breed- 
ing, r. 

Black  Bareabossa  Grape  :  Suh.  The  bunches  grow  to  a  great 
size.  One  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  weighed  4  lbs.  13  oz.  It  is  niiddling  well  flavoured  ; 
but  its  chief  merit  consists  in  its  hanging  late,  keeping 
plump  and  good,  even  almost  up  to  the  present  time.J 

BooK<; :  Lulonian.  The  best  cencral  introduction  to  entomology 
is  ICirby  and  Spence's  "Introduction,''  4  vol?,  8vo;  that  on 
the  families  is  Westwood's  "  Introduction,"  2  vols.  8vo  ;  that 
on  the  British  genera,  Curtis's  "British  Entomology;"  that 
on  the  species  of  beetles,  Stephens's  "Manual  of  British 
Beetles  ;"  that  ou  butteiflie^  and  moths,  by  Humphreys  and 
Westwood  ;  and  those  for  beginners,  are  Newman's  "  Gram- 
mar" and  Westwood's  "  Butoraologist's  Tesubool.."  IC. — 
An  Irish  3ith.  There  is  no  such  boolt.  "  Paxton'a  Botanical 
Bictionary"  and  "Sweet's  Cultivator"  are  the  nearest  to 
what  you  want. 

Brown's  ro.MinATOR  :  HE.  We  have  not  yet  tried  this  suffi- 
ciently, but  it  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  useful  instrument.  As 
soon  as  we  liavo  given  it  a  proper  trial,  we  shall  report 
further  upon  it. 

Camellias  :  A  Constai^t  lieadtr.  Do  you  think  that  these  are 
stove  plants,  that  jou  treat  them  in  the  manner  that  you 
describe  ?  The  wonder  is  that,  you  have  not  killed  them  out- 
right.    Your  temperature  is  20'^  too  high. 

Deodars:  Carahro  Brifannicus.  N^ver  stake  the  young  di'oop- 
ing  shoot ;  it  will  stilff  n  in  lime  from  its  own  unaided  etVortP. 
It'thove  is  a  double  leader,  then  pinch  the  end  off  the  worst, 
so  as  to  all  'W  the  other  to  go  a-hend,  and  do  no  more  to  the 
tjp.  Mind  that  the  roots  do  not  remain  cork-screwed  when 
the  young  plints  are  put  out. 

Drains:  W  Ji  M.  The  roots  are  mt  from  any  aquatic  plant,  but 
from  something  that  grows  near  your  drans.  Roots  are  so 
mnch  alike  that  they  cannot  be  distiiiguished  ;  those  of  all 
plants  will  choke  drains — Carrots  are  quite  as  hkely  as 
Slangold.  If  we  were  on  the  spot  we  nould  cnj.Tge  to  dis- 
cover your  enemy,  but  at  this  distance  it  is  impo^sibIe.  Can- 
not you  tr;ice  them  back  ?  What  is  grovving  rankest  near 
the  drains  ?  That  would  be  suspicious.  Are  there  no  trees, 
or  Thistles,  or  Docks,  or  coarse  rank  Graes  ?  In  other  words, 
is  the  land  clean  ;  M'e  venture  to  ask  this,  because  we  have 
sometimes  thought  that  Iriahmeu  really  must  grow  Thistles 
as  a  field  crop. 

Gesnfua  zebrina:  I  O  P.  Place  those  in  a  dormant  state  in 
gentle  heat  ;  keep  the  plant  which  appears  to  have  fiowered 
lately  on  a  cool  ^helf  near  the  g'ass,  and  let  it  remain  dry 
until  it  shows  sigu=  of  growth.  Then  encourage  it  to  grow, 
by  giving  it  move  heat,  and  watering  itwhen  it  requires  lt.| 

Heating  :  P  P.  One  of  Rogers's  conical  boilers  will  heat  a 
hothouse  and  Melon  pit  standing  near  each  other,  but  in 
opposite  directions,  provided  the  house  and  pit  are  not  very 
large.     You  do  not  mention  their  size. J 

Insects  :  P  D.  The  beetle  whicli  has  scooped  oui  the  pith  of 
the  shoots  of  the  two-year-old  Scotch  Firs  is  the  Hylurgus 


the  light,  when  it  is  beginning  to  grow,  choosins  a  well  ven- 
tilated place  •,  give  it  plenty  of  water,  and  keep  it  growing  as 
strong  as  you  can  ;  a  little  weak  guano  water  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  first  six  weeks  will  do  it  good.  When  it  has 
made  its  wood  place  it  in  a  dry  greenhouse  to  rest.  Then 
start  it  in  the  next  season,  as  before,  and  it  will  probably 
flower. 

Seeds  :  Kcnmclt.  We  print  some  letters  on  this  subject,  and 
shall  return  to  it  as  soon  as  we  have  time.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  quality  of  somo  of  the  criticism  which  has  been  offered 
may  he  judged  of  without  our  assistance.  What  is  to  be  said 
of  differences ! !  about  which  seedsmen  themselves  cannot 
agree  ? 

The  Snowflake  :  G  S  T.  Tbe  Vernal  Snowflake,  Leucoium 
vernum,  of  which  the  following  is  a  representation,  is  a  rare 


piniporda,  described  in  tbe  Gar(^eners*  Clironicle  for  lS4i^, 
p.  740.  Fig.  1  is  a  shoot  with  the  burrow  shown  at  the 
bottom  ;  2,  ditto  opened  ;  3,  the  beetle  of  the  natural  size  ; 
4,  ditto  magnified  ;  e,  e,f,  g,  (f,  parts  of  its  mouih.  The  dis- 
eased shoots  should  be  cur,  off  and  burned  before  the  females 
deposit  their  eggs.  TK.— IF  JJ  B.  The  winged  cockroach  sent 
seems  to  be  of  a  different  species  from  the  small  wingless 
specimens  sent  before.  It  seems  identical  with  a  species  we 
have  received  from  New  Holland,  and  we  think  it  is  a  female 
and  not  a  male.  IF. — J  S  H.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
two  species  of  cockroach  frotn  Messrs.  Loddigcs'  Orchid- 
house.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  numerous  species 
with  the  same  habits,  and  only  hope  that  the  Orchid  growers 
will  not  let  them  g  lin  a  head,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
common  cockroach  imported  from  the  East,  and  the  larger 
species  from  America,  now  becoming  much  more  common 
than  formerly.  TF, —  Suh,  The  brown  cases  like  bits  of  cigar 
formed  on  Whitethorn  hedges  are  the  cocoons  of  the  large 
sawHy  ( Trichiosoma  lucorum),  which  wo  shall  shortly  illus- 
trate in  our  series  of  entomological  articles.  IF. 

Jdniperds  excelsa  :  CUD.  It  will  stand  tho  winter  and 
thrive  near  London,  where  Cupressus  sempervirens  aud 
torulosa  do  well. J 

Names  of  Plants;  ITD.  Senecio  Petasitcs. — Addio.  We  don't 
know. — P  J  N.  Erythronium  Dens  Canis,  tho  Dog's-tooth 
Viiilet.  — 5  ZJ.  Cornns  Mas — Zonch,  Campanula  hybrida. — J 
jfc'Mis.  Erica  versicolor,  Dendrobium  excisum. —  Q/mro.  Salvia 
pseudo-coccinea. — O  M.  Is  it  not  a  starved  stato  of  Cochloaria 
anglica  ?  Its  oval  silicles  rtfer  it  to  that  species,  and  not  to 
gi  onlandica,  which  it  a  good  deal  resembles. — Anon.  A  Gono- 
lobus,  and  apparently  G.  diadematus. — P  B.  1.  Schomburgkia 
unduhita,  a  beautiful  Dendrobe,  quite  new  ;  canyon  not  send 
us  it,  or  a  sketch  of  it,  for  publication  in  Paxton's  Flower 
Garden  ?  It  is  a  charming  thing  ;  where  from  ?— T  D,  Pem- 
hi'okc.  1,  Acacia  macradenia  ;  2,  A.  decipiens. 

Rdellia  MAcnLATA  :  J L.  Wo  believe  this  to  be  Strobilanthos 
maculata.  You  probably  do  not  give  it  heat  aud  light  tnough 
^vbca  growing.    Try  this  plan ;  put  it  in  the  stove  close  to 


bulbous  plant,  perfectly  hardy,  bntimpatientofwetin  winter. 
You  will  see  that  it  is  totally  different  from  a  Snowdrop,  and 
much  prettier  ;  the  Snowdrop  has  three  long  sepals  and  three 
short  pptals  ;  the  Snowflake  has  sepals  and  petals  of  the 
same  lenqth,  collected  into  a  bell. 

Toe  Weather  :  A  B.  You  are  lucky— as  you  will  see  by 
tsamiiiing  our  weather  register.  We  have  had  near  London, 
a  temperature  of  14°,  and  4  inches  of  pnow  in  some  places. 

TiMREu:  J  JFH.  The  timber  of  Abies  Douglasii  is  among  the 
finest  of  all  kinds  of  deal.  We  have  now  before  us  a  plank 
an  inch  thick,  almost  as  hard  as  Yew,  which  has  stood  in  a 
warm  dry  room  for  24  years  without  warping  or  splitting,  or 
being  in  any  way  affected.  The  statement  that  you  have 
received  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact  in  all  the  districts  watered 
by  the  Columbia  River. 

Walls  ;  L  L.  On  no  account  use  coal  tar  upon  your  wallg,  at 
least  at  this  season.  Many  a  fine  tree  has  been  killed  by  its 
vapour.  If  applied  at  all  it  should  be  late  in  tho  autumn, 
when  the  walls  are  quite  dry,  and  the  trees  are  sinking  to 
rest.  Then  the  fumes  from  it  will  have  been  dissipated  before 
the  trees  bud  in  the  sucrceeding  spring. 

Walks  :  A  Man  in  daibj prac'ice  may  be  a  "practical"  person, 
but  he  is  not  a  very  intelligent  one.  Like  many  other  men, 
he  persuades  himself  that  what  he  has  never  tried  cannot 
answer;  and  then  when  he  is  told  that  it  does  answer,  he, 
with  the  civility  belonging  to  his  breed,  is  satisfied  witii 
giving  the  statement  a  flat  contradiction. 

Weeping  Asn  :  Xorth  Briton.  It  will  not  injure  a  Weeping  Ash, 
grafted  last  year,  to  allow  Scarlet  Runners  to  entwine  them- 
selves round  the  stems,  which  look  naked,  for  a  year  or  two, 
AVe  would  rather  be  the  Ash  than  the  Runners. 

Winter  Salad:  P  Q.  We  shall  not  lose  sightof  this  question; 
and  we  confidently  look  for  much  information  from  our  cor- 
respondents. Mache.  is  Lamb's  Lettuce  ;  Mache  d'lialie  is, 
we  believe,  ValcrianeUa  carinata.  Sprue  Grass  is  the  small 
Asparagus,  too  slender  to  be  used  at  table,  except  when  cut 
to  pieces.  Tho  two  best  public  collections  of  Orchids  are  at 
the  H'lrticulhiral  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Kew.  We  cannot 
with  any  propriety  give  you  an  answer  to  the  same  inquiry 
respecting  lyrivcde  collections.  Thnt  mode  of  heating  an- 
swers perfectly  with  some,  and  fails  with  others;  for  the 
same  reason,  apparently,  as  belongs  to  Arnott's  stoves,  and 
the  opposite  opinions  entertained  about  them. 

Misc  :  Suh.  Orange  trees  and  Camellias  will  succeed  perfectly 
in  a  well  drained  con?ervatory  bed  2^  feet  deep,  made  with 
peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sandy  loam.  It  is  just  the  place  for 
them.  A  visit  to  the  nearest  large  conservatory  wiU  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  the  kind  of  arrangement  to  be  followed, 
and  the  plants  most  suitable  for  your  large  houses,  than  we 
can  furnish  you  with.  What  do  you  mean  by  New  Zealand 
Flags  ?t— .4  Suh.  Ferula  communis  is  a  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  requiring  no  other  eare  than  room  enough  to  grow  in, 
and  a  warm  thoroughly  drained  soil,  more  light  than  Iieavy. 
Cuprcssus  sempervirens  is  the  common  evergreen  Cypress, 
an  evergreen  tree  too  tender  for  any  climate  north  of  Kent, 
except  some  warm  places  on  the  western  coast. — S  O.  We 
cannot  advise  you  better  than  you  have  been  doing.  Pigeon 
dung  is  a  powerful  manure,  and  is  best  mi.ted  with  some- 
thing of  a  less  stimulating  character.  J— i*'  S.  Shake  the 
sulphur  on  your  mildewed  Rose?  out  of  an  old  tin  pepper-box, 
if  you  have  *one.  Syringe  the  plants  first,  that  it  may  adhere 
to  the  leaves.  The  Cloth  of  Gold  being  a  strong  growing 
Rose,  should  not  be  too  highly  manured.  For  the  treatment 
of  Azaleas  see  next  column.  Mandeviila  suaveolens  succeeds 
best  planted  out  in  the  border  of  a  greenhouse,  and  trained 
up  the  rafter.  For  directions  about  waterimr,  see  "  Villa 
Gardening,"  in  another  page.  J  —  Pavcnswood.  Veronica 
speciosa  is  not  hardy.  Itwill  succeed  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil.  Ranunculuses  may  be  benefited  by  watering  them  with 
weak  guano  water  when  they  are  in  bloom  ;  but  it  should  not 
be  done  offenerthan  once  a  week  at  most. J 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Cinzrartas  :  L.  A  nice  bright-coloured  variety,  but  much  too 
email.* 
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GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 

hand  theirNew  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Ca'.h. 


CUT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz.  from  2d.  to  3Jd.  per  foot. 
21        „        3J  „  5        „ 
28        „        35   „  7i       „ 
S2        „        4     „  9J       „ 

100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of  larpe  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting 
up,  at  2W.  per  foot.  British  Tlate  Glass,  from  Is.  id.  to  2s.  per 
foot,  accordin;?  to  size. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE, packedin boxes 
of  50  feet  each  : 


SHEET  SQUARES. 

Tn  boxes  of  100  feet,    s.  <f. 

Under 6  by  4. ..12  6 

0  by  4  and  under  7  by  5. ..10  0 

7  by  5          „          8  by  6. ..18  G 

8bv6          „        10  by  8.20  0 


6  by  4  and  0Jby4J   ...  10s 

.  Ci. 

17  by  8 

and  7i  by  5J 

...  123.  0(i 

8  by  0    „    8,i  by  Oi  ...  13 

6 

9  by  7 

,,  10    by  8 

...  15    0 

MILK  PANS. 

PR0PAGATIN(5  GLASSES 

12  in.  diameter          ...    25 

M. 

2  in. 

diameter 

...     Os.  M 

14           „           2 

fi 

3 

...     0     3 

10           , 3 

0 

4 

...     0    4 

18           "           3 

fi 

5 

...     0    6 

20           , 4 

0 

6 

...     0    8 

22                       ....       ...    4 

0 

7 

...     0  10 

24           „           ...*       ...    5 

0 

8 

...     1     0 

20           !.           6 

0 

9 

...     1    2 

CREAM    POTS, 

10 

...     1     4- 

from  2s.  each. 

11 

...     1     6 

BEE 

GLASSES,  same  sizes. 

METAL  HAND  FRAMES. 

CUCUMBER   TUBES. 

12  inches         Gs 

0(J. 

12  iucbes lonff 

...     Is.  Od. 

14       , 7 

0 

14 

...     1     2 

16       „               8 

n 

16 

...     1     4 

18       „               9 

0 

18 

...    1     0 

20       „               10 

0 

20 

...    1    8 

24       „               12 

0 

...     1  19 

Open  tops.  Is.  extra. 

24 

...     2     0 

Glass  Shades;  Tiles  and  Slates  of  any  size  ;  "Wnsp  Trap?, 
^s.^d.  per  di'zen  ;  Lamp  Shades  ;  Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 
■thickness.  Lactometers,  for  trying  the  qualify  of  milk,  4  tubes, 
ls.Qd.\  6  do.,  10a.  Glass  Stands  for  Pianoforte,  and  every 
article  in  the  trade. 

JAMES  PHFLLIPS  and  Co,,  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT,  LONr)OX._ _^__^ 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  KOUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
FOR  CONSERYATORTES,  Ac. 

See  Article  in  The  Gardenebs'  Chronicle  of  Saturday, 
Decembers,    1849. 

"  Continued  experience  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  this 
is  the  best  material  yet  produced,  and  that  it  will  in  time  super- 
sede glass  of  all  other  Idnds  for  the  greater  part  of  Gardening 
purposes."  ,  .  .  "As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough 
Plate    ...     it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose." 

.  .  .  "The  best  sample  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  was 
Manufactured  bv  Messrs.  Hartleys.  AND  SOLD  BY  MESSRS. 
JAMES  pniLLTPS  &   CO..  llfl.  BISHOPSGATB  STREET." 

CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERYATORIES,  &c. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE.  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance, Hartley,  Swinburne,  and  others. 

100  and  "200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  "2^(1.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  IO5.  Gci.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Kailway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
-on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass.  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  \Varehouse  for 
Ornamental  Sh.ides,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Furm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  IS  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
'had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Coqan 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  Id,  to  2d. 
.per  equare  foot,  for  the  u^^ual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
leet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Xists  of  Prices  and  estimates  for^varded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES.  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
"to  James  Hetley  and  Co.,  S5,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  ihe  Gardeners*  Chronicle  first  Saturdav  in  each  month. 


GLASS   FOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HORTICULTURAL 
PUPvPOSES,   &c. 


'  PROrilGATINCaSE£     CUCUr^BER  CLASSES 


BY^CINTH  FLOWER  DiSfllS 


nn    MILLTNGTON'S   SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 

■-"-  •  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
i'rom  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2,irf.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  ti  25.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4(2.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fi  om  2a.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
vfrom  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Qd. 
each.  Wasp  Traps.— Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-3treet  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

G^  BEE  HIYES. 

EORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive  supply  of  their  various  IMPROVED  BEE  HIVES, 
which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— the  Honey 
Bee.  The  collection  consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  HiveF»," 
^'The  Single  Box  Hive."  "The  Amateur  Bar  Hive."  "The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  worVed  with  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation,  A  descriptive  paper. 
With  drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  stamps,— Geohoe  Neighboob  and  Son,  127,  High 
lUOlboni,  London.. 

"Nutt  on  Bees"  (Gth  edition),  now  published. 


QU 
O  C 


PERPHOSPHATE     UF      LIME,     GUANO, 


at  Messrs.  Hunts'  Bone  Mills  and  Manure  Works,  High-street, 
Lambeth,  London.     Established  1816. 

MANURES. — The    iollowuig    Manures   are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11     0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7     0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7     0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

OfiBce,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  H.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  9i.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  tkc. 

LAWES'S  PATENT  MANURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Mr.  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawe&'s  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Cieek. — Apply  to  William  E. 
Rendle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 

GIBBS'    GENUINE    PERUVIAN    GUANO,    warranted, 
%l.  lbs.  per  ton.     In  the  Import  Docks. 


GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO  of  the  iinest  quality  (as  im- 
ported by  the  Contractors)  on  Sale  ;  also  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Nitr;ite  of  Soda,  Salt,  and  all  other  Manures 
of  known  value. —  Apply  to  Mark  Fothergill,  2u1a,  Upper 
Thames-street,  London. 


POTTER'S  GUANO. —  This  effective  MANURE, 
now  greatly  Improved,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a 
Dressing  for  all  Spring  Crops.  It  is  equal  to  Peruvian  Gunno, 
and  25  per  cent,  cheaper.  Also  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of 
LIME,  GYPSUM,  and  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  all  of 
guaranteed  quality,  and  Cheaper  than  at  any  other  establish- 
m?nt  in  town  or  countrv. 

Factory,  23,  CL^PHAM  ROAD  PLACE,  LONDON. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  direct  from  the 
Importer's  Stores,  LINSEED  CAKES,  and  all  kinds  of 
Artificial  Manures,  may  be  had  at  London  prices,  for  Cash,  of 
Messrs.  Odasis  and  Pickford.  15,  Mark-lane,  London. 


CORN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,   BARLEY,  OATS,  BEANS, 

'yHE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
-*-  fidently  recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  piirties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  GuineHs  por  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt.  Gjpsum.  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teratioo,  all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 

GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— Superphos- 
phate  of  Lime  (See  reports  of  experiments  in  Ro>al  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal,  Vol.  6,  Part  2),  Guano,  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian,  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  of  known  value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above 
forwarded  on  receijjt  of  four  postage  stamps. — Apply  to  Mark 
Fothebgill.  201a,  Upper Thnmps-street.  London. 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure  for  Corn  and  other  Crops,  conta'ning  Ammonia, 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  Potash.  Soda,  Magnesia,  Soluble  Silica,  or 
Silicate  of  Potash,  »S:c.  Price,  delivered  alongsido  a  vessel,  or 
any  Wharf  in  London,  81.  per  ton.  It  is  sold  in  a  finely-ground 
dried  powder,  by  the  Patentee,  at  No.  3,  New  London-street, 
Mark-lane,  London. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,   Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Sulphate,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


T'O  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  who  require 
a  plentiful  and  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  PURE  WATER 
at  their  Country  Matisions. 

Messirs.  EASTON  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAl'LIC  RAM,  which  is  perfectly  self-acting-, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to 
30  times  the  height  of  the  waterfall  by  which  it  is  worked 

THIS  MACHINE  CAN  BE  APPLIED  WHEREVER  A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAINED, 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
500  of  them  erected  in  England  and  other  countries  by  Messrs. 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  many  years, 
affird  ample  proof  of  its  great  value  and  efficiency. 

Estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Water.  Tanks,  and  Reservoirs,  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS.  CONSULTING 
ENwINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange-street,  Trafuigar-squaro,  or  at  the 
Wnrks  in  the  Grove,  SouthwarU,  London. 

IRON     AND     WI  rI:     F  E  N  C  I  N  di 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS        PERRY        AND        SONS, 
2^2,  OXFORD-STREET   (NEAR  HYDE  PARK), 
And  Highfields  Foundry  and    Wrought-iron    Works,  Bilston, 

Staffordshire,  M  jnufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 

Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gate^^,   Wickets,  (fcc. ; 

Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 

Hare  and  Ribbit-proof  Wire  Fen(;ing  ; 

Iron  Bedstead  Malcera  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 

And  Government  Contractors.    * 

I  IThe  works  of  Messrs.  Prrry  being  situated   in  the  heart  of 

the  first  iron  district,  they  are   enabled   to  execute  all  orders 

with  the  greatest  facility,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.  The  show 

room*!  contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 

and  Wire-work,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.    An  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  and  prices,   Eent  oa 

application,  pos;t-free. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

BY  HER  S^    -"^-^     - 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 
pOMPOUND      CARBONISED      ANIMAL      MA- 

Vy  NURE. — This  MANURE  is  composed  of  a  combination  of 
highly  fertilising  artificial  substances  with  natural  animal  pro- 
ducts, so  as  to  contain,  in  a  concentrated  state,  all  the  ele- 
ments that  are  best  calculated,  not  only  for  promoting  the 
germination  of  seeds  and  luxuriance  of  growth  in  vegetation, 
but  increasing  the  produce,  as  well  as  improving  the  quality,  of 
the  crop  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  It  is  prepared  either  to 
be  suitable  for  general  purposes,  or  expressly  iov  each  parti- 
cular kind  of  crop,  as  may  be  required,  and  its  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  soil  will  continue  for  several  years.  Price  (net 
cash)  per  ton,  from  "d.  lOa.  to  lOi.  ;  the  quantity  to  be  applied 
from  3  to  4  cwt.  per  acre,  according  to  circumstances. 

Orders  to  be  addressed  to  the  MANAGER  at  the  MANU- 
FACTORY, Middle-yard,  Great  Qaeen*s  street,  Lincoln'i-lnn- 
Fields  ;  or  to  HENRY  COLES  (Agent  for  the  Sale),  32,  Cran- 
bourn-street,  Leicester  square.  TERMS. — Cash  on  delivery. 
Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Charing- cross. 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


BY  HER  ^_^ 

PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  itc,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  Zd.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  9d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT   WATER. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS    AND  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


fr  '  --if, 


w. 


■I3 


FM'NEILL  AND  Co.jof  LamhVbiiilcIinga,  Bunhill- 
•    row.  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National   Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
Prizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honoorable  East  India  Cojipany, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Cdstoms, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and   most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricdltdral  Society's  Hodse,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
*^*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its   Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  yeais' experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,    and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

i^°  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  Jt'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,     Lamb's-buildings,     Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

Tlienew  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Esq., 
R.A.  Her  Majestj's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet, 

NoTE.^Consumers  sen<iing  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  30,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbdhb.dat,    April     3— Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
WsnHBSDAT,     —        lO-Agricu  tural  Societj  ofEngland. 
TauBSDAi,        —       ll~A;;ricultural  Imp.  Society  of  irelanil. 


HILL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
improveti  "  FLUE  BOILER  "  may  now  be  hatj  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  tbat  of  1(10  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-borse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  puaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  beat  principle.    Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
*„*  A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
W.  HiLLj  Horticultural  Works,  Greenwich. 


Aktificial  lakes  and  ponds  made  in  aid  of  land- 
scape gardening,  or  as  decorative  objects  in  pleasure- 
grounds,  are  almost  necessarily  so  circumstanced, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  become 
clogged  by  the  deposits  from  the  streams  that  supply 
them,  and  would  be  eventually  filled  up  by  alluvial 
and  vegetable  matters,  were  they  not  periodically 
emptied,  and  their  concavity  renewed,  by  throwing 
out  the  intrusive  materials.  Inquiries  are  often 
made  as  to  the  profitable  application,  &c.,  of  such 
mud.  It  is  of  course  right  to  make  the  most  of  it ; 
but  supposing  it  to  be  of  no  value,  a  pond  in  a 
gentleman's  pleasure-ground  must  be  decently  clean, 
or  it  had  better  take  itself  elsewhere,  after  the 
fashion  of  an  African  mirage.  If  it  cannot  be  made 
respectable  at  a  profit,  it  must  at  an  outlay.  The 
greenhouse  is  not  expected  to  turn  out  a  remune- 
rative part  of  the  establishment,  nor  may  the  orna- 
mental water  be  viewed  rationally  with  a  mercenary 
eye.  Boccius's  speculations  about  fresh-water  fish 
will  not  stand  the  scrutiny  of  their  balance-sheet  in 
England,  and  the  mud  itself  ought  in  fact  to  be  taken 
as  so  much  manure  gained,  while  the  cleaning  it  out 
belongs  to  the  regular  expense  of  keeping  up  the 
domain. 

But  pond-mud  of  any  long  standing  accumulation 
is,  we  believe,  of  greater  value  as  manure  than  is 
currently  suspected.  It  consists  of  minute,  finely- 
divided  particles  of  earths,  and  of  the  remains  of 
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decayed  vegetables  and  of  defunct  living  creatures — ■ 
materials  which  a  very  slight  preparation  renders 
the  most  suitable  food  for  plants.  It  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  animal  matteis  ;  in  proof 
whereof,  any  time  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  or  August,  take  a  landing-net  lined  with  clotli, 
fish  out  a  few  samples  of  this  mud,  and  empty  them 
on  the  grass  ;  you  will  soon  see  scores  of  swimming, 
crawling,  and  even  flying  things  (very  curious  and 
interesting  too*)  struggling  to  escape:  next  day 
brealc  up  these  half-dried  patches  of  mud,  and  you 
vi'ill  find  other  living  creatures  ;  besides  all  which, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  thousands  of 
others,  "  invisible  or  dimly  seen," — millions  more 
probably — objects  for  the  microscope,  in  these  three 
or  four  netfuls  of  mud.  Even  these  organised 
atoms  W'hen  dead,  must,  to  a  degree,  animalise  the 
mud  as  manure.  In  the  winter  months  they  have 
all  perished,  or  are  dormant.  Let  not  the  farmer 
suppose  that  by  scattering  them  on  his  Grass  lands, 
or  mixing  them  in  his  dung-heap,  he  will  thus  be 
introdueing^destructive  grubs ;  he  will  no  more  make 
them  assume  that  character  than  he  can  make  the 
Victoria  regia  take  the  place  of  the  Wallflower  on 
a  ruin.  Removed  from  their  proper  element  they 
perish  and  decay.  Pond-mud  thus  containing  an 
appreciable  per-centage  of  aniuial  matter,  it  must  be 
contrary  to  good  practice  to  mix  lime  with  it,  as  is 
usually  recommended. 

To  cleanse  a  long-neglected  piece  of  shallow 
water  of  any  extent,  is  a  task  which  requires  a 
thoughtful  steady  determination,  and  will  not  suc- 
ceeed  well  if  thrown  off  in  a  hurry.  It  is  not  the 
gangs  of  men,  and  the  tubs  of  beer  that  will 
suddenly  effect  the  clearance  satisfactorily.  It  must 
be  a  work  of  some  time,  and  therefore  cannot  well 
be  commenced  in  the  spring,  as  the  increasing 
power  of  the  sun  would  soon  raise  oifensive  and 
unwholesome  exhalations  from  the  exposed  surface. 
The  time  of  year  most  suitable  to  make  a  beginning 
— and  the  writer  has  tried  both  the  summer  and 
the  winter  practice — is  in  October,  as  soon  as 
the  grand  autumnal  fall  in  temperature  has  taken 
place.  Then  open,  the  sluice-gate  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  having  placed  a  wire  guard 
before  it  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fish,  and  let 
every  drop  of  water  that  will,  run  off.  From  this 
time  the  sluice  must  be  kept  constantly  open,  for 
drainage.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  or  before,  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  a  few  experimental  cuts  may  be 
made  into  the  mud,  to  try  its  stiffness,  and  act  as 
side  drains  ;  that  wdthin  reach  of  the  bank  may  be 
thrown  out  with  the  spade.  If  the  bottom  be  suffi- 
ciently hard,  the  mud  further  in  may  be  harrowed 
up,  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  a  sufficient  consistency ; 
if  the  bottom  be  soft,  planks  must  be  laid  down, 
and  shifted  as  ocasion  requires,  for  broad-wheeled 
barrows  to  travel  on.  Cuts  extending  into  the  body 
of  the  mud  will  continually  be  made,  as  judgment 
dictates,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  as  near  as  may 
be  at  least  to  the  stiffness  of  a  Cambridge  cheese  ; 
that  first  thrown  out  on  the  bank  will  be  carted 
away,  as  soon  as  it  is  firm  enough,  to  make  room 
for  a  second  casting  to  lie,  and  drain  a  few  days  in 
its  turn.  The  mud  thus  becomes  as  manageable  as 
any  other  earthy  manure ;  but  the  process  cannot 
be  rapid.  The  proprietor  must  be  content  to  be- 
hold, for  a  season,  a  dark  hollow,  instead  of  a  bright 
sheet  of  water.  It  will  be  found  that  the  work 
never  goes  on  better  (after  this  drainage),  or  with 
less  discomfort  to  the  men,  than  during  a  hard  frost ; 
and  as  the  winter  advances,  the  materials,  losing  the 
water  with  which  they  were  saturated,  become  still 
more  easy  to  deal  with.  It  is  better  to  finish  the 
work  as  it  proceeds,  leaving  the  bottom  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  finally  to  remain,  than  to  do  things  by 
halves ;  and  the  forwarder  the  task  advances,  the 
more  quickly  it  will  be  found  to  run  off.  But  if 
there  has  been  a  heavy  crop  of  perennial  water- 
weeds,  two  clearances  will  have  to  be  made  (of  the 
weeds  first,  and  of  the  mud  afterwards),  unless  there 
is  sufficient  room  on  the  spot  for  the  whole  mixed 
mass  that  is  thrown  out,  to  lie  and  consolidate. 
The  water,  of  course,  will  not  be  turned  in  again  till 
the  cleansing  is  complete,  even  if  it  be  continued 
till  next  April  or  May. 

There  is  a  machine  called  the  Didling  Machine, 
used  for  deepening  the  courses  of  slow-running 
navigable  rivers,  and  bringing  up  the  mud  that  is 
perpetually  deposited  there.  Its  origin  is  this  :  at 
first,  on  such  streams,  men,  called  "  didlers  "  (the 
first  syllable  pronounced  like  the  word  die),  were 
employed  to  hoe  up  the  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the 
liver,  by  means  of  an  iron  pouch  at  the  end  of  a  long 
pole.     Tne  mud  so  brought  up  was  deposited  in  the 

*  Once  or  twice  in  the  summer  the  writer  entertains  a 
fishing  party,  coDsistinj;  of  a  few  little  children,  hy  thus  cap- 
tunnu  .ill  small  possibly  obtainable  water.ireatures,  and  1e- 
positinj,'  ihe  tntire  catch  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  clear 
water,  to  be  kept  as  a  raree-show  as  long  as  the  things  survive. 
The  reader  would  be  astonished  at  the  immense  number  and 
variety  of  specimens  thus  collected  in  an  hour :  their  move- 
juents  and  habits  afford  amusement  for  days. 


flat  open  barges  in  which  the  didlers  moved  up  and 
down  the  stream,  and  was  discharged  at  certain 
stations  ;  but  it  was  a  slow  and  laborious  proceeding. 
Afterwards  a  contrivance  for  more  efficient  work  was 
made  by  attaching  a  number  of  large  iron  pouches 
or  buckets  to  an  endless  chain  traversing  perpen- 
dicularly on  a  frame-work  in  a  large  barge.  The 
motive  power  is,  in  some  cases  horses,  in  others 
steam.  The  barge,  or  Didling  Machine,  is  moored 
so  that  the  lowest  bucket  cuts  into  the  mud,  the 
endless  chain  revolves,  the  bucket  rises  on  the  out- 
ward side  laden,  and  is  followed  by  the  others  ;  in 
passing  the  highest  point  of  the  chain,  it  is  reversed, 
and  discharges  its  cargo  into  the  barge,  and  then  re- 
desceuds  to  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

These  bulky  machines  cannot  easily  be  brought 
to -bear  upon  lakes  that  are  inaccessible  to  them  by 
water  conveyance.  We  have  seen  an  attempt  to 
drag  the  mud  on  shore,  by  horse-power,  with  an  iron 
bucket  similar  to  those  of  the  Didling  Machines. 
But  the  barrow  and  spade  perform  their  task  more 
neatly,  as  well  as  more  efficiently  :  and  the  plan  here 
recommended  supplies  employment  during  the  dead 
months  of  winter.  It  appears  to  the  writer,  that 
mixing  the  mud  with  lime,  salt,  &c.,  is  a  needless 
expense,  and  at  best  does  no  good  ;  Nature  does  not 
make  these  mixtures  with  her  alluvial  deposits.  In 
his  own  case,  as  soon  as  the  first  casting  of  mud  was 
firm  enough  to  cart,  it  w'as  set  out  in  heaps,  both  on 
pasture  land,  and  on  the  layer  (mixed  seeds)  for 
next  year's  upland  hay,  as  thickly  as  appeared  safe 
to  avoid  killing  the  plant  or  preventing  the  Grass 
from  getting  through.  In  a  few  days  the  heaps  had 
still  further  drained  off  their  moisture,  and  were 
spread.  In  frosty  weather  the  mud  adhered  in  solid 
lumps  ;  still  it  was  carted  and  spread  as  before ; 
with  a  thaw  the  lumps  fell  to  pieces.  In  due  time, 
bush-harrowing,  and  stone-gathering,  and  rolling 
took  place.  The  effect  has  been  most  beneficial. 
In  very  early  spring  both  the  length  and  colour  of 
the  herbage  showed  to  an  inch  where  their  mud  had 
been  applied,  reminding  us  of  Dr.  Franklin's  writing 
GYPSUM  in  immense  capitals  on  a  roadside  Clover- 
field.  What  is  not  wanted  for  these  purposes  goes 
to  the  manure  heap,  either  to  make  bottoms,  sides, 
or  top,  or  to  be  mixed  with  the  entire  compost,  and 
so  increase  (what  after  all  is  a  material  point, 
especially  on  light  lands)  the  hulk  of  the  year's 
manure.  A  slight  addition  of  more  highly-seasoned 
matters  from  towns,  then  makes  the  whole  into  a 
valuable  fertilising  mass  ;  and  thus  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  again  beholding  our  lake  clear  and 
brilliant  and  pure,  a  luxuriant  crop  of  meadow  Grass 
and  upland  hay,  and  a  mountainous  muck-heap  to 
cut  at  and  cart  from,  for  Turnips  or  other  green 
crops.  D. 

Are  not  poor's-rates  in  many  districts  a  burden  of 
serious  weight  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  ? 
And — THE  CONDITIO.^  OF  THE  LABOURER — is  it  not  a 
subject  interesting  to  agriculturists  on  other  grounds 
as  well  as  the  merely  economical,  on  which  the 
poor's-rate  aspect  of  it  rests  ?  What  subject  can 
commend  itself  more  fully  to  the  sympathies  of 
farmers  ?  for  agiicultural  labourers  are  their  neigh- 
bours— the  population  amongst  whom  they  dwell. 
And  what  subject  is  more  important  to  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  business  of  farming  ;  for  upon  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  labourer,  and,  therefore, 
upon  the  circumstances  affecting  his  character  and 
ability,  farm  profits  in  a  great  measure  depend.  We 
certainly  think  that  agriculture  generally  would 
greatly  benefit — if  the  right  means  were  indicated 
and  adopted  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer. 

Now,  few  things  would  tend  more  powerfully  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  circumstances  in  which  labourers  exist  through- 
out the  country.  We  should  then  be  able  to  trace 
the  causes,  of  the  striking  differences  which,  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  those  circumstances  display  ;  and 
we  should  also  be  able  to  trace  the  connection,  if 
any,  between  the  circumstances  of  the  labourer  and 
those  of  the  farmer — both  matters  of  first  importance 
to  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject.  Well ! — with 
a  view  of  acquiring  such  a  knowdedge,  we  lately  sent 
a  list  of  questions  to  gentlemen  residing  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  who  had 
before  kindly  answered  inquiries  issued  from  the 
office  of  this  Paper ;  and  we  have  received  a  good 
many  very  instructive  replies,  of  which  we  hope 
soon  to  make  use.  The  idea  entertained  was,  that 
the  information  thus  obtained  would  be  agricul- 
turally useful ;  no  theory  was  held  connecting  the 
subjects  of  wages  and  prices — none,  indeed,  upon 
any  other  of  the  relationships  which  wages  and  em- 
ployment no  doubt  possess.  The  answers  asked  for 
were  not  expected  to  illustrate  the  soundness  of  any 
preconceived  idea  upon  the  subject  at  all — they  were 
only  expected  to  tell  the  truth  upon  a  topic  of 
unequalled  importance ;  and  its  usefulness  on  this 
ground  alone,  it  was  supposed,  would  justify  all  the 


trouble  of  the  inquiry,  whether  to  those  who  insti- 
tuted it,  or  to  those  who  should  kindly  forward  it. 
How  grotesquely  absurd  then  is  the  mistake  which 
sees  in  this  inquiry  a  deeply-laid  scheme  for  the- 
injury  of  agriculturists — "an  engine  to  be  used  for 
their  destruction  !  "  We  refer  to  the  following 
letter  which  appeared  last  Monday  prominently 
placed  in  the  columns  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  :  J 

"BEWARE  OP  FALSE  FRIENDS.  1 

"TO   THE    CULTIVATORS   OF   THE   SOIL   IN   GREAT   BRITAIN.  1 

"  Brother  Farmers, — The  editor  of  a  free-trade  Paper  has 
issued  circulars  reques'.ing  answers  to  a  string  of  questions 
proposed  in  reference  to  the  value  of  labour.  And  if  it  shall 
appear  that  wages  have  not  fallen  commensurate  with  the 
price  of  produce,  your  laudable  but  mistaken  zeal  to  employ 
tlie  labourers  at  a  higher  rate  than  you  can  atford  will  be  useti 
as  an  eotrine  for  jour  own  destruction,  in  an  endeavour  to  show 
that  distress,  deep  asid  wide  spread,  does  not  exist  amongst 
agriculturists.  To  those  who  iiave  received  circulars  permit 
me  to  say.  Do  not  reply  to  thetn.  I  aoi,  genclemen,  most  truly 
yours,  '  •  "  ScspicioN." 

Following  immediately  the  issue  of  our  circulars  | 
upon  the  subject  it  names,  we  must  suppose  that  I 
the  letter  of  "  Suspicion  "  here  alludes  to  the  Agri- 
cultural  Gazette  ;  and  if  any  doubt  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject  it  would  be  removed  hjBeWs  WecMu Messenger,. 
which  introduces  our  title,  without  reserve,  into  the 
same  letter.  The  description  thus  given  of  us, 
inaccurate  as  it  is,  will  probably  serve  the  purpose 
better  than  any  other  would  have  done.  But  we 
assure  the  writer  that  he  is  entirely  mistaken  in  at- 
tributing to  us  any  object  whatever  beyond  that 
of  ascertaining  the  truth.  He  judges  of  our 
conduct  by  his  own,  and  fancies  that  all  men's 
ways  are  as  crooked  as  those  along  which  he 
stumbles.  "  To  those  who  have  received  the 
circulars  permit  me  to  say.  Do  not  reply  to 
them  !  !  "  What  a  paltry  display  this  is  !  Suppose 
that  "Suspicion"  shall  have  succeeded  in  entering 
the  minds  of  our  correspondents ;  they  wdll,  no 
doubt,  act  upon  this  advice — and  our  humble  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the  condition 
"of  the  agricultural  labourer  will  for  the  present  have 
failed.  But  is  any  one  the  better  for  ignorance  on 
this  subject  ?  Will  suspicion,  tending  to  perpetuate 
ignorance,  have  benefited  the  party  entertaining  it  1 

We  do  not,  however,  fear  its  influence  on  the 
present  occasion.  We  believe  that  there  are  too 
many  entertaining  a  cordial  anxiety  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  truth,  too  many  with  a  confident  deter- 
mination to  publish  it  whatever  it  may  say,  and  to 
follow  it  wherever  it  may  lead — for  the  efforts  of 
one  against  so  good  a  tendency  to  prevail. 


LODGING  AND  BOARDING  L.iBOURERS. 

When  Mr.  Sotheron  took  his  farm  in  hand  about  four 
years  ago,  ho  found,  as  usual,  a  barn  of  double  the  size 
required,  and  divided  one  end  of  it  into  three  compart- 
ments, a  diuing  hall,  a  sleeping  room  containing  six  beds^. 
a  washing  room  with  a  loft  over  it,  fur  keeping  cbests  o£ 
clothes,  and  a  sink  eoinraunicatiog  with  the  tank  in  the- 
yard.  The  baru  doox'ways  are  walled  up  with  brick  and 
titted  witlr  glass  casements,  a  large  window  with  a  swing 
sash  is  opened  over  the  sleeping  apartment,  one  of  the 
threshing  floors  forms  the  dais  of  the  dining  hall,  on 
which  stand  a  plain  large  table  and  some  wooden  chairs. 
A  lamp,  and  a  loug  pole  for  drying  clothes,  are  let  down 
by  pulleys  from  the  tie-beams  of  the  roof,  a  plain 
hearth  and  chiainey-corner  have  been  added  at  the 
end,  and  a  cupboard  completes  the  furniture.  In  this 
building  from  five  to  seven  lads  have  been  housed  and 
fed  during  the  last  four  years.  Their  wages  commence 
at  it.,  and  rise  gradually  to  8/.  10s.  per  annum.  They 
purchase  their  own  clothing  out  of  their  wages.  The 
married  man  is  a  good  workman  and  manages  the 
steam-engine.  Several  of  the  boys  have  become  ex- 
cellent ploughmen  and  have  won  prizes.  After  work 
they  occasionally  amuse  themselves  with  cricket  or 
other  games,  or  with  reading  and  writing,  playing  the 
Hute,  &c.  The  weekly  expenses  of  their  board  per 
head  are  as  follows  :  Bread  and  flour,  Is.  \d, ;  Meat 
and  bacon,  24'. ;  Groceries,  Is.  Q\d.  ;  Beei',  Is.  ;  Total, 
5s.  \\d* 

They  are  allowed  to  come  at  1 6  years  of  age,  and  re- 
main till  they  marry  or  obtain  situations.  The  youngest 
boy  cleans  out  the  room,  and  they  take  it  in  turns  to 
prepare  the  table  for  meals,  which  are  cooked  by  the 
wife  of  the  bailifl',  who  hves  in  an  adjoining  bouse,  and 
has  the  assistance  of  one  female  servant,  who  is  not 
allowed  to  go  into  the  building  where  the  young  men 
live.  The  bailifi's  wife  also  provides  for  their  wa.shing. 
The  young;  men  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the 

*  The  following  details  are  talien  from  the  average  of  the- 
consumptioQ  for  several  weeks  : 

38    lbs.  of  bread,  at  l.^d £0  i     9 

4  J  lbs.  of  flour,  at  Hd 0  0    71 

gj  lbs.  ot  buicher'smeat,  at  5d 0  S  llj 

H|  lbs.  of  bacon,  atSd.  r 0  6    0| 

5i  lbs.  of  cheese,  at  tijd.  0  3    0 

2?!  lbs.  of  smjar,  at -Id 0  0  10 

S  lb.  of  coffee,  at  Is.  2d 0  0    5i 

4  lb.  cocoa,  at  8d 0  0    4 

2    lbs.  rice,  at  2d.  0  0    4 

Pepper,  salt,  ifcc 0  0    S 


Board  of  live  boys 

Board  of  one  boy 
Beer  lu  addition... 


1    0    6i 


14 

0 


Actual  food  of  each  boy         0    5    IJ 

To  this  must  be  added  a  small  suca  per  bead  for  washing, 
soap,  and  candles  and  firing. 
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bailiff,  who  presides  at  tlieir  meaJSj  and  reads  prayers 
witli  them  laorning  and  evening.  A  bell  rings  at  meal 
times,  and  those  wlio  are  absent  from  a  meal  without 
leave  or  good  cause,  go  without  it.  They  are  required 
to  observe  some  ru)e,«,  few  and  simple,  tending  to  order 
and  cleanliness — such  as  sit  down  to  their  Hieals  in  clean 
smock  frocks,  which  they  put  off  when  they  go  out 
agaiu  to  work.  I  ascertained  that  these  rules  are  in  no 
way  irksome  to  them,  but  have  inspired  them  with  a 
feeling  of  self-respect — as  their  phrase  is,  they  are  glad 
to  keep  themselves  respectable.  I  sat  with  them  at 
their  breakfast  table,  and  conversed  with  them  while  the 
bailiff  was  out  of  the  room,  and  can  therefore  testify  to 
their  demeanour  being  at  orceintellii>ent  and  respectful. 
There  cm  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  plan,  carried  on 
with  kindness  and  good  sense,  must  tend  to  the  best  re- 
sults, and  such,  in  fact,  have  been,  pr.idueed. 

01  the  total  number  of  youths  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted, two  have  married,  one  of  whom  works  on  the 
farm,  the  other  for  a  neighbouring  gentleman  ;  four 
have  been  placed  out  in  good  situations  ;  three,  having 
absented  themselves  without  leave,  were  not  taken  back  ; 
one  left  owing  to  ill  health,  and  afterwards  died  ;  five 
are  now  at  the  farm.  None  have  misconducted  them- 
selves, nor  been  discharged  for  any  fault. 

In  connection  with  these  arrangements  for  the  board- 
ing of  the  farm  servants  who  live  in  the  house,  two  ad- 
vantages are  provided  for  the  other  labourers.  A  cup 
of  cocoa  is  given  to  every  person  employed  on  the 
farm  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  beginning  of  work  ; 
and  during  the  winter  months  nourishing  soup  is 
offered  to  those  who  choose  to  pay  for  it,  at  the  rate  of 
one  halfpenny  per  quart,  which  covers  the  actual  cost, 
and  is  even  more  valued  than  it  would  be  if  it  were 
given  without  payment.  The  early  cup  of  cocoa  is 
found  to  have  the  great  merit  of  allaying  the  feeling  of 
thirst  during  the  day,  which  is  so  great  a  temptation  to 
labourers  :  this  probably  is  owing  to  the  irritation  of 
the  stomach  caused  by  beginning  the  day's  work  fasting 
being  prevented. 

The  receipt  for  the  soup,  which  is  made  a  la  Sover, 
is  as  follows  :  Jleat,  2  lbs.  minced,  ^d.  ;  Sago,  6  lbs.. 
Is.  6c?.  ;  Pepper  and  salt,  \d.  ;  Total,  2.9.  id.  Making 
le.gallons,  which  are  sold  for  2s.  8rf.,  leaving  4rf.  to  set 
against  the  value  of  the  vegetables  grown  in  the  garden, 
fuel,  and  the  time  of  the  servant  who  makes  it. 

The  merit  of  these  plans,  especially  of  the  boarding 
of  the  boys,  seems  to  be.  that  thev  are  natural  and 
simple,  in  fact  a  revival  of  au  old  English  habit,  uni. 
versal  some  years  ago,  and  still  practised,  even  on  very 
large  farms,  in  the  north  of  England,  but  driven  out  in 
the  southern  counties  partly  by  the  encouragement 
giveirto  early  marriiges  under  the  old  Poor-law,  and 
partly  by  the  refinement  of  modern  habits,  which  have 
banished  the  labourer  from  the  society  of  his  master, 
whereas  he  would  derive  great  advantage  from  it,  and 
be  made  a  more  useful  servant.  T.  D.  Acland,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Eniilish  Agiicultural  Society. 


RELATIVE  MERITS  OF  ROTATIONS, 

a  The  first  Norfolk,  or  four,  course  rotation,  may  be 
supposed  able  to  yield  in  the 
Istyear.  25cwt.of  Wheatstraw  j  3J   year,    20    cwt.    of  Barley 

per  acre.  straw. 

2d,  18  tons  of  Swedish  Turnips  |  4th. 11  tons  of  Clover  and  Grass. 

This  is  equal  to  30  tons  of  green  food  in  four  years,  or 
7i  tons  per  acre  per  annum,  a  quantity  which,  at  the 
rate  of  1  for  every  150  lbs.,  is  able  to  produce  about 
1  cwt.  of  beef  per  annum. 

b  In  the  second,   when  this  rotation  is  extended  one 
year,  by  keeping  down  the  Grass  two  years,  we  may 
suppose  a  somewhat  larger  acreable  produce  of  green 
crop.     Thus — 
1st  year,    25    cwt.   of  "Wheat  I  3d  year,  20  cwt.of  Barley  straw. 

straw.  4th,  11  tons  of  Clover. 

2d,  20  tons  of  Swedes.  I  5th,  7  tons  of  Clover. 

Giving  38  tons  as  the  produce  of  five  years,  or  nearly 
the  same  acreable  produce  per  annum  as  in  the  former 
case. 

c  We  now  may  take  the  Dunbar  six  years'  course  of 
crops  as  our  third  rotation,  and  here  we  may  expect 
1st  year,  20  ton«  of  Swedes.         I  4th  year,  25  cwt-ofWlieat  straw 
2d,  20  ewt.  of  Barley  straw.  5th,  25  cwt.  of  Bean  straw. 

3d.  12  tons  of  Clover.  I  6tb,  25  cwt.  of  Wheat  straw. 

Which  will  yield  32  tons  of  green  food,  or  478  lbs.  of 
meat  per  acre  in  six  years,  a  quantity  equal  to  about 
80  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum. 

d  In  our  fourth  instance  we  take  the  eight  years' 
course  followed  on  the  farm  from  which  we  write.  It 
may  produce 


1st  year,  25    cwt.    of   Wheat 

straw. 
2d,  25  cwt.  of  Bean  straw. 
3d,  26  cwt.  of  Wheat  straw. 
4th,  24  tons  of  Mangold  Wurzel, 


5th  year,  25  cwt.    of   "Whea 

straw. 
6th,  12  tons  of  Clover. 
7th,  25  cwt.  of  Wheat  straw. 
8th,  20  tons  of  Swedes. 


Or,  in  eight  years,  56  tons  of  green  food,  corresponding, 
according  to  our  original  datum,  to  104  lbs,  of  meat  per 
acre  per  annum, 

e  As  regards  heavy  land  rotations  of  crops,  we  take 
the  following  from  Mr.  Stace's  Essay  on  that  subject  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  the  Journal.     It  will  produce  probably 
Ist  year,  12  tons  of  Vetches  and  I  4th  year,  25    cwt.   of  Wheat 

16  tons  uf  Rape  and  Turnips.  I      straw. 
2d,  25  cwt.  of  Wheat  straw.  5th,  25  cwt.  of  Bean  straw. 

3d,  12  tons  of  Clover  and  Tares.  \ 

Or  40  tons  of  green  food,  i.  e.  about  600  lbs.  of  meat  per 
acre  in  five  jears,  equal  to  nearly  120  lbs.  per  acre 
annually. 

/  Our  last  instance  shall  be  selected  from  Professor 
Low's  work,  where  it  is  praised  for  its  suitability  to  rich 
clays.     It  may  yield 
1st   year,    nothing  —  sammer  I  4th  year,  25  cwt.  of  Oat  straw. 

fallow.  I  5th,  25  cwt.  of  Bean  straw. 

2a,  25  cwt,  of  Wheat  straw,       |  6th,  20  cwt.  of  Barley  straw, 
3(3, 12  tons  of  Clover,  1  I 


It  thus  produces  12  tons  of  green  food  in  six  years,  or 
30  lbs.  of  meat  per  acre  per  annum.  It  is  proper  to 
remark  that  the  above  estimates  are  more  likely  to  be 
relatively  than  positively  true  ;  the  datum  on  which 
their  produce  of  meat  is  calculated  is,  of  course,  subject 
to  the  vicissitudes  which  affect  all  agriculture,  and 
stultify  all  farm  estimates.  The  herd  which  is  to  con- 
vert this  food  may  be  carried  off  by  disease,  and  its 
produce  of  meat  will  theu  of  course  be  anything  rather 
than  I-150th  the  weight  of  the  food.  But  all  the  rota- 
tions named  are  liable  to  this  risk  alike,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  useful  to  compare  them  : 


Name, 

Period. 

Pounds  of  Meat  pro- 
duced per  acre  per 
annum. 

4  years,   ■• 

s     „ 

b   Ditto  

110 

d  

e  Stace  

/    Lr.W     

SO 

Of  these  the  5th  is  less  likely  to  realise  its  estimate 
than  any  of  the  others,  as  its  large  produce  depends 
upon  the  possibility,  on  an  average  number  of  years,  of 
obtaining  16  tons  of  Rape  or  Turnips  on  a  clay  soil 
after  a  spring  crop  of  Vetches,  and  this  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Of  the  fourth  rotation — our  own — we  would 
only  say  that  we  have  grown  in  the  past  year  30  acres 
of  Clover  (15  of  them  for  horses),  30  acres  of  Mangold 
Wurzel,  15  acres  of  Swedes  and  Turnips,  14  acres  of 
Carrots  and  Potatoes  (of  which  at  least  12  acres  have 
been  sold,  or  eaten  by  horses),  so  that  on  three,  eighths 
of  the  farm  we  have  had  a  produce  for  consumption  of 
960  tons  of  green  food  ;  and  if  all  had  been  converted 
into  meat,  as  it  might  have  been,  the  produce  available 
for  that  purpose  would  have  been — 

30  acres  of  Clover        =  360  tons, 

30        „        Mangold  Wurzel...  =  420    „ 

15        „        Swedes      =  300    „ 

14        „        Carrots,  &c,        ...  =  280    „ 

Total      1360 

The  meat  made  from  960  tons  has  been  as  follows  : 

70  sheep  bought  at  probably  15  lbs.  a  qr.,  are  being  sold  lbs. 

now  at  25  lbs.,  =  70  X  40       2,800 

About  160  sheep  bouirht  at  13  lbs.  a  qr,,  will  be  sold  in 

April  at  probably  23  lbs.,  =  16(1  X  40         6.400 

10  oxen  weighing  5  cwt.  have  become  6  cwt.  each  ...  1.120 

20  oxen  weifftiinf;  6  cwt.  have  become  S  cwt.  each  ...  4,480 

6  cows  weighinf;  5  cwt.  have  become  7  cwt.  each  ...  1,344 

Add  say  3u  cwt.  of  bacon  and  pork  3,360 

Total  meat  made  19,504 

But  at  least  240^.  worth  of  food  have  been  purchased, 
and  if  it  be  supposed  to  have  made  its  worth  of  meat, 
which  is,  by  the  way,  a  very  doubtful  thing,  then  at  6d. 
per  lb.  we  must  deduct  at  least  9504  lbs.  from  the 
amount  of  meat  made,  leaving  10,000  lbs.  as  the  pro- 
duce of  960  tous,  or  about  13.0110  lbs.  as  the  produce 
of  1860  tons — the  produce,  in  fact,  of  a  farm  of  210 
acres.  This  is  only  about  60  lbs.  of  meat  per  acre  ;  it 
is  only  1  lb  of  meat  produced  by  the  consumption  of 
about  200  lbs.  of  green  food.  It  is  a  result,  however, 
probably  as  near  the  truth  as  we  can  attain  ;  including 
the  circumstances  of  illness  suffered  by  stock,  and  of  a 
deduction  of  the  whole  value  of  cattle-food  purchased. 

In  the  sixth  rotation  named,  the  small  produce  of 
meat  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  naked  fallow.  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  more  effectual  method  of  in- 
creasing our  supplies  of  aniiual  food  than  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  green  crop,  such  as  the  Vetch,  the  Cabbage,  or 
the  Mangold  Wurzel — all  clay  soil  plants — for  the 
naked  fallow.  This  substitution  could  be  effected 
without  expense,  that  is  at  a  cost  paid  for  by  the  addi- 
tional returns  it  would  produce  ;  a  crop  of  24  tons  per 
acre  once  in  four  or  six  years  would  be  a  clear  gain  of 
animal  food  to  the  amount  of  90  or  60  lbs,  respectively 
per  acre  annually  over  those  districts  which  admit  of 
the  change,  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 


Home  Correspondence. 

Prices. — In  a  letter  from  C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  in 
a  late  Number,  he  gives  the  average  prices  of  Wheat 
at  the  various  European  ports  ;  upon  reading  this  state- 
ment I  was  greatly  surprised,  having  during  the  debates 
upon  the  Corn-laws  been  engaged  in  committee  with 
several  merchants  and  agriculturists  to  investigate  what 
had  been  the  average  prices  of  corn  (for  the  10  years 
preceding  that  period)  at  the  foreign  ports  referred  to 
in  this  letter  ;  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  28s.  &d. 
per  quarter.  After  I  had  read  Mr.  Hoskyns'  letter  in 
your  Paper,  the  debates  which  took  place  upon  the 
budget  on  Friday  last  came  to  hand,  in  which  Mr.  New- 
degate  in  his  speech  contradicts  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Hoskyns,  and  which  not  only 
disproves  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Wilson's  statements,  but 
corroborates  those  which  myself  and  the  gentlemen 
appointed  upon  the  committee  had  obtained.  I  give 
Mr.  Newdegate's  speech,  as  extracted  from  the  Morning 
Herald,  verbatim,  as  best  explaining  the  subject.  "  The 
hon.  member  for  Westbury,  Mr,  Wilson,  had  on  a 
former  occasion  stated  that  the  average  price  of  Wheat 
from  1839  to  1346  was  43s,  id.,  whereas,  according  to 
the  statistical  archives,  it  was  27s.  Zd.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  cited  the  authority  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
and  he  ( Mr.  Newdegate)  held  in  his  hands  the  official 
documents — the  statistical  archives — contradicting  such 
a  statement.  He  would  now  give  the  average  prices  set 
forth  in  the  statistical  archives  between  1837  and  1846. 
la  Hamburgh,  it  was  2ds.  3(/.  ;  Lubeck,  29s.  id.  ; 
Danlzic,  25s. ;  Stettin,  23s.  Sd.  For  some  years  he  had 
been  studying  this  question,  and  he  said,  when  he  looked 
at  the  information  upon  which  public  men  relied,  he 


could  not  be  surprised  at  thtir  mistakes."  He  proceeds 
by  stating  that  "the  average  price  of  Wheat  iu  New 
Orleans  from  Sept.  1,  1843,  to  the  end  of  1845,  was 
24s.  &d.  the  quarter,  the  expense  of  freight  to  this 
cotintry  was  10s.,  giving  an  average  of  35s.  per  quarter." 
I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  any  controversy  upon  the 
subject,  nor  to  advance  any  opinion  contrary  to  what  I 
consider  the  facts  will  justify,  but  at  this  moitentous 
period,  when  rents  are  becoming  adjusted  throughout 
the  kingdom,  it  is  most  important  both  to  landlords  and 
tenants  to  obtain  correct  information  upon  the  subject  ; 
and,  therefore,  still  more  important  whether  the  pivot 
or  price  upon  which  such  arrangements  are  to  be  based 
shall  be  assumed  at  38s.  or  4Ss.  per  quarter.  My  own 
opinion  coincides  with  the  former,  and  iu  .Mr.  Newde- 
gate's words,  having  many  years  made  it  a  study,  I, 
from  these  investigations,  feel  confident  that  the  prica 
of  foreign  Wheat,  free  in  British  ports,  will  range 
between  35s.  and  40s.  per  quarter,  and  this  independent 
of  quality — an  element  rarely  taken  into  cousitleration 
by  writers  and  speakers  upon  the  subject — as  for  some 
time  past,  and  at  the  present  moment,  Dantzic  Wheat 
of  63  lbs.  per  bushel  is  worth  Is.  per  bushel  or  8s.  per 
quarter  more  than  Wheat  grown  in  this  country  of  the 
same  weight.  This  difference  in  the  quality  will  always 
give  an  advantage  to  the  foreign  grower  in  favourable 
seasons,  but  in  unfavourable  seasons  the  preponderance 
in  favour  of  foreign  Wheat  will  be  still  greater.  As  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  from  having  been 
of  late  called  upon  to  make  new  adjustments  of  rent 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  I  feel  the  importance  of 
the  question,  and  therefore  claim  the  indulgence  of  the 
insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  widely  circulating  paptrs- 
Robert  Baker,  iVrittle. 

Spa'ie  Labour  &c. — As  it  is  admitted  by  all  agri- 
culturists that  the  spade  is  a  superior  cultivator  to  the 
plough,  it  would  be  well  for  the  manufacturers  of  farm 
machines  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  implement. 
The  facility  with  which  machinery  has  been  made  to 
turn  any  number  of  spindles,  could  also  be  applied  to 
spades.  In  your  Gazette  for  March  the  2d  "  P.  S.,"  in 
his  article  on  a  steam  cultivator,  draws  the  mechanic's 
attention  to  the  mud  scraper  used  on  roads,  gathering 
up  the  soil,  and  mi.xing  it  with  manure  in  the  machine. 
If  this  plan  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pass  the  soil  over  a  second  roller,  with  forks  to  loosen 
the  subsoil  ;  the  revolutions  required  to  carry  it  through 
the  machine,  that  it  might  fall  after  the  fork  roller, 
would  also  pulverise  the  soil.  The  manure  to  be 
spread  on  the  ground  previous  to  using  the  machine. 
What  would  our  manufactories  be,  if  a  person  was 
required  to  spin  each  thread  as  in  days  of  yore  ;  and  yet 
the  spade  was  quite  as  good  a  tool  at  that  time  as  now, 
and  a  labourer  could  turn  up  as  much  ground  in  a  day. 
From  the  irregularities  in  land,  the  machine  perhaps 
should  not  be  broader  than  a  common  roller,  but'  that 
would  carry  a  great  number  of  "spades.  Like  "  P.  S.,'' 
I  am  no  mechanic,  but  one  that  delights  in  everything 
that  tends  to  raise  the  labourer,  and  therefore  consider 
the  use  of  the  spade  and  flail  a  disgrace  to  the  present 
age.  Now  although  machines  of  this  description  would 
require  men  of  a  different  calibre  to  the  present  farm 
labourer,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  worked  by  any 
other  than  those  that  are  continually  employed  on  the 
farm.  And  nowhere  would  an  intellectual  person  im- 
prove the  home  as  iu  a  farm  house,  from  necessity 
isolated,  filled  with  beings  whose  employments  are  a 
continual  source  of  health  and  excitement,  to  whom  a 
few  hours'  mental  study  in  the  evenings  would  be  the 
most  agreeable  relaxation.  An  intellectual  person  to 
work  the  steam  engine  (that  might  ba  made  applicable 
to  other  laborious  work,  as  well  as  the  spade  culti- 
vation), should  be  a  continual  teacher  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  I  hope  soon  to  see  such  a  schoolmaster  on 
every  farm  containing  100  acres.  A  knowledge  of 
chemistry  would  show  that  Nature's  laboratory  acts  in 
their  dung  pits  as  in  the  growth  of  crops ;  that  allowing 
the  gases  to  be  washed  away  by  rain,  or  to  escape  in  the 
air,  is  as  foolish  as  to  leave  their  ricks  exposed  to  the  de- 
predations of  vermin.  With  knowledge  they  would  re- 
quire no  recommendation  to  cover  the  dung  pit,  or  make 
manure  tanks,  but  be  as  careful  of  the  gases  that  are  so 
ready  to  fly  off',  as  a  lover  of  perfume  is  to  secure  the 
stoppers  of  his  bottles.  Anon, 

iVater-wheels  for  Driving  Farm  Machinery. — I  am 
anxious  for  information  with  respect  to  the  applicability 
of  water  as  an  impelling  power  for  farm  machinery. 
Having  a  very  large  and  deep  pond  of  water,  supplieii 
by  a  moderate  but  constant  stream,  and  being  about  ttt 
erect  a  farmstead  near  to  this  reservoir,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  water  should  be  applied  as  a  motive 
power  to  a  threshing-machine,  chaft'-cutter,  &c.  There- 
is -a  fall  of  upwards  of  9  feet.  The  question  is,  what 
would  be  the  expense  of  putting  down  a  wheel,  anii 
which  is  the  best  description  ?  I  am  told  that  the  hori- 
zontal wheels  (Whitelaw's  patent,  or  the  turbine)  are- 
better,  much  cheaper,  and  more  simple,  than  the  ver- 
tical overshot,  or  breast-wheels.  The  supply  of  water 
would  not  be  sufficient  in  this  case  for  the  undershot 
wheel.  Would  anyone  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
a  wheel  put  up  on  a  modern  principle,  fat  an  expense- 
that  a  tenant-farmer  might  encounter,  capable  of  thresh- 
ing and  driving  other  machinery,  inform  me  of  the 
working  of  it,  and  where  one  might  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion 1  Mr.  Whitelaw,  I  understand,  states  in  his  pam- 
phlet (published  some  years  ago,  and  which  I  have  not 
yet  seen)  that  he  can  erect  one  of  his  patent  mills  equal 
to  the  power  of  eight  horses  for  40/,  The  situation  of 
the  pond  and  the  premises  are  as  favourable  as  if  formed 
originally  for  the  purpose  now  contemplated.      Any 
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information  from  practical  parties  would  be  esteemed  a 
great  favonr,  and  might  be  of  much  Eervice  to — Aqua 
Pura. 

Intrinsic  v.  Economical  Values.- — The  proportion  of 
nutritive  matter  found  in  different  kinds  of  grain  is 
stated  by  Einhof,  a  German  chemist,  to  be  as  under  : 
Peas,  per  cent,  75  ;  Wheat,  74;  Rye,  70  ;  Beans,  68  ; 
Barley,  63  ;  and  Oats,  58.  But  as  the  preference  of 
one  grain  over  another,  as  an  economical  food  for  cattle, 
is  also  dependent  on  their  price,  it  may  be  interestinj; 
to  see  the  feeding  value  of  each  grain,  at  the  prices  here 
supposed  : 

Oats,  at  2ns.  a  quarter  ...  2  9  1  Beans,  at  30s.  per  quarter  2.2 
Peas,  at  30s.         ,,  ...  2.8    Barley,  at  SOs.         „        ...2.1 

3Rje,  at25s.  „  ...  2.8  | 'UTieat,  at  40s.         „        ...1.8 

Whence  it  appears  that  Oats  are  the  cheapest  and  Wheat 
the  dearest  article  of  food,  and  that  the  proportion  be- 
tween their  feeding  values  is  rather  more  than  3  to  2. 
^Tordaunt  Barnard, 

The  Growth  of  Flax  in  Kerry.— The  Rev.  B. 
O'Connor  has,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  given  the 
first  impulse  to  a  more  extended  cultivation  of  Flax  in 
this  county.  Nothing  has  tended  more  to  raise  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people  of  the  north,  than  the 
successful  cultivation  of  this  important  element  of  the 
national  resources  of  Ireland.  The  climate  and  soil  of 
Kerry  are  peculiarly  suitable,  and  capable  of  producing 
the  very  best  qualities.  The  Flax  will  always  meet 
with  a  ready  sale  through  commission  agents  in  Belfast, 
charging  a  small  per-centage,  and  the  seed  may  be 
turned  to  advantage  in  various  wa}'^.  The  heaviest  and' 
best  can  be  retained  till  the  next  spring,  and  given  out 
to  the  tenants  for  sowing.  Any  quantity  of  the  re- 
mainder will  find  a  market  with  the  oil-crushers  of 
Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Liverpool.  The  value  of  the  seed 
in  all  kinds  of  stock  is  so  fully  established,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Flax  Society,  and  the  publication  of  Mr.  Warnes  of 
Tritningham.  It  may  be  added  that  upwards  of  half  the 
rental  of  Ireland  is  annually  paid  to  foreigners  for  Flax, 
Flax  seed,  and  oilcake.   T.  S. 


IlOT.t.L  AGRTCULTUR.iL  SOCIETY  OP  ENGLASB. 
A  Weekly  Coc.ncil  was  held  at  the  Soeiety's-house, 
Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  ^"th  of  March  ; 
present,  Mr.  R.4T.Mo^D  Barker,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair;  Sir 
Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M  P.,  Jlr.  B.  Almack,  Mr.  Wyrley 
Birch,  Mr.  Bosanquet,  Mr.  Bnrke,  Mr.  Clavering,  Mr. 
H.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  W.  Hutley,  Mr.  Majendie, 
Mr.  W.  Marshall,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Overman,  Mr. 
Parkins,  Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  C.  Hampden  Turner,  and 
Prof.  Way. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth,  of  Tregothnan,  Cornwall,  and 
St.  James's.square,  London,  was  elected  a  Governor  of 
the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
Maskeljne.  k.  M.  Story,  M.A.,  Bassett-Down  House,  Swin- 
don, Wiltshire.  : 
'Tidal,  Edward  Urch,  Comborough,  Bideford,  Devon. 
"Wood,  John,  Theiden  Grange,  Alton,  Hants. 
Cannichael,  John,  Tilmouth  Park,  Coldstream,  Ber'wickshire 
Tarrott,  Edward,  Buckingham 
1)ine,  Bradley,  Gore  Court,  Sittinghoume,  Kent 
Beckett,  Richard,  Doncaster,  Yorkshire 
Bennett,  Luke,  Dimsdale  Hall,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire 
Edwards,  Joseph  Priestlev.  Darcy  Hey,  Halifax,  Yorkshire 
AsPHALTic  Manure. — The  Earl  Gret,  H.M.'s  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department, 
favoured  the  Council  with  a  statement  of  the  satisfac- 
tory results  obtained  by  Vice-Admiral  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald,   in   command   of  H.M.'s  naval   forces  on  the 
"West  Indian  station,  from  manure  prepared  from  the 
aaphaltum  of  the  great  Pitch  Lake  in  the   Island  of 
Trinidad,  and  tried  in  the  Government  gardens  at  Ber- 
mada.     His  Lordship  further  stated  to  the  Council,  that 
liord  Dundonald  had  sent  to  the  Colonial-office  a  box 
containing  three  specimens  of  the  manure  in  question, 
and  which  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Society  for  the 
information  of  its  members. — The  Council  ordered  their 
best  thanks  to   be   transmitted  to  Earl  Grey  for  the 
favotir  of  this  communication,  and  gave  directions  that 
the  specimens  referred  to  by  his  Lordship  should,  on 
their  arrival,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Way,  the 
consulting  chemist  of  the  Society,  with  a  request  that 
he   would  make   a  chemical  examination   of   the   new 
manure,  and  ^report  to  the   Council  his  opinion  of  its 
value  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

Miscellaneous  Comsiunications. — Letter  from  Sir 
John  Tylden,  suggesting  that  Locomotive  Steam  En- 
gines, for  agricultural  purposes,  should  be  made  of 
smaller  size,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  by  a 
single  horse  from  barn  to  barn  on  farms  of  moderate 
size ;  that  Threshing  Machines  of  a  more  portable 
character  should  be  constructed,  to  he  attached  to  the 
steam-engine,  and  capable  of  threshing  and  cleaning 
about  10  or  12  qrs.  a-day  ;  and  that  a  fixed  mill  for 
grinding  corn  and  breaking  oil-cake  should  be  more 
generally  adopted  in  homesteads. — A  Report  from  Mr. 
R.  W,  Baker  of  his   further  trial    of  the  Australian 

Sarley  furnished  to  him  by  the  Society A  copy  of  the 

Farm  Account  Book  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
T^ational  Agricultural  Schools  in  Ireland,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Society  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Dublin. — Impressions  of  the  dies  of  the  Prize  Medals 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Exhibition  of 
Live  Stock,  Poultrj-,  &c.,  from  Mr.  Ottley,  of  Birming- 
ham, the  artist  to  whom  their  execution  was  entrusted. 
— Statement  by  Mr.  Wyrley  Birch,  of  the  working  of  a 
model  he  had  seen  of  a  plan  for  ploughing  by  steam 
power ;  for  all  which  communications  and  presents  the 
Council  ordered  thanks  to  be  returned. 


In  Potatoes     ... 

...     130,000 

,,  Turnips      ... 

...     3.50.000 

„  Flax 

...      IG.OOO 

,,  Gardens     ... 

...       32.000 

4. 


The  Potaro  Oat 
Potato  Oat  of  the  French 
Hopetnun  Oat 
~arly  Kent 

5.  Georgian 

6.  Xew  Early  E'sex 
T.  Blue  Major  Oat 

S.  Scratballan  Early  Oat 
9,  Early  Angus 

10.  Late  Angus 

11.  Grey  Angus 

12.  Cupar  Grange 

13.  Blainslie 
14r.  Kildrummie 

15.  Common  Irish 

16.  DrummoTid 

17.  MacbieHill,  orRedMacbie 

Oat 
IS.  Loudon  Oat 

19.  Danish 

20.  Holland 

21.  Friesland,  or  Dutch  Oat 


Highland,  JMarch  13  :  The  Best  Variety  of  Oats  to 
Soic. — Mr.  FiNNiE,  of  Swanston,  said  : 

AssumiD}!  the  data  of  thoF°  held  to  be  authorities,  we  find 
that  the  arable  lands  in  Scotland  are  estimated  at  about 
2.401,000  acres,  which  are  distributed  as  follows  : 
In  Wheat        220.000 

„  Barley       2S0.000 

„  Oats  1,275.000 

„  Beans  and  Peas  ...     100.000 

Now,  with  reference  to  these  extents,  aaricnlturists  are  called 
upon  to  bring'  their  skill,  judgment,  and  enterprise,  to  bear 
uoon,  I  belieTe.  about  55  varieiies  of  Wheat,  17  of  Barley.  3S 
of  Oats,  lb'3  of  Potatoe?,  13  of  Beans,  20  of  Peas.  39  of  Turnip.^, 
17  of  Clovers,  and  a  much  extended  and  yearly  cultivation  of 
natural  permanent  Grasses.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  there 
is  no  situation  suitable  for  cultivation  where  a  variety  may  not 
be  sown,  which,  in  an  averaee  of  years,  will  mature  and  make 
a  moderate  return.  Aecordine  to  the  information  contained 
in  that  invaluable  work  publiphffd  by  itessrs.  Peter  Lawson 
and  Son,  Seedsmen  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 
termed  their  "  Manual,"  I  find  there  are  49  different  varieties  or 
kinds  embraced,  to  a  grea'er  or  smaller  extent,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ivhat  may  be  termed  the  Oat  break  of  Scotland.  I  shall 
enumerate  them : 

22.  Three  Grained  White  Oat 

23.  Earlv  White  Irish  Oat 

24.  Tam'Finlay  Oat 

25.  Argvleshire  Oat 

26.  RedEs5ei 

27.  Common  Dun  Oat 
23.  Dun  Winter  Oat 

29.  Brown    or   B'ack   Ili^^a  or 
Archangel  Oat 

30.  Common     or    Old    Black 
Oat 

SI.  Comm'^n  White  Tartarian 

32.  Black  Tartarian 

33.  Early  White  Tartarian 

34.  Short  Oat 

35.  Common  Naked  Oat 

36.  Small  Naked  Oat 
I  37.  Animal  or  Fly  Oat 
;  3S.  Wild  Oat 

'  39.  Comm'^n      Denthnnia      or 
i  Bristle-pointed  Oat 

)  40.  Argylesbire  Small  Oa'. 

There  is  likewise  the  Barbachlaw,  Berlie,  or  Barley,  or  Pro- 
vidence, or.  as  it  is  often  called,  the  Pvussell  Oat,  and  there 
may  be  others  ;  but  really  as  the  same  kind  often  goes  under 
very  different  names,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  those  I 
have  last  mentioned  are  not  already  embraced  in  Mr.  Lawson's 
list.  With  snch  a  list  as  I  have  enumerated,  it  may  ap- 
pear to  some  no  very  difficult  matter  to  make  a  selec- 
tion so  aa  to  meet  the  case  of  every  field  on  a  farm ; 
hut  we  practical  farmers  find,  that  the  earliness  or  lateness 
of  the  seed  time,  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  time  at  which  the 
land  has  been  ploughed,  and  which  is  in  a  great  measure  re- 
gulated by  the  nature  of  the  winter,  the  dryness  or  wetness  of 
the  weather  at  seedtime;  for  sometimes  it  does  occur,  from 
the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  and  protracted  wet  weather, 
that  the  old  saying  of  sowing  through  dub  and  mire  is  literally 
fulfilled — the  general  character  of  the  summer— the  earliness 
or  lateness  of  the  harvest,  and  the  weather  that  then  prevails 
— the  very  changing  of  seed  often  produces  results  the  very 
contrary  of  what  occurred  ^n  previous  seasons.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  induce  gentlemen  hav-og  experience  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  to  favour  this  meeting  with  their  re- 
marks. I  will  arrange  what  I  have  further  to  say  under  the 
three  following  heads  or  divisions  :  under  the  first,  I  will  state 
briefly  what  appear  to  me  the  best  varieties  of  Oats  to  sow 
where  the  land  has  every  advantage  from  climate  ;  secondly, 
where  the  climate  happens  to  be  rather  of  amedium  character  ; 
and,  thirdly,  where,  from  altitude,  great  risk  exists  in  having 
the  crop  matured  in  even  the  most  favourable  seasons.  In 
addressing  m.Tself  to  the  6r5:t  of  these,  I  would  say  that,  on  the 
first  class  land,  the  Potato  Oat  has  been  found,  generally 
speaking,  the  most  remunerative.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
this  Oat  has  likewise  its  drawbacks — sometimes  it  suffers  from 
tulip-rooting — it  sheds  its  seed  very  easily,  and,  consequently, 
there  is  much  loss  in  both  shearing  and  stal^^ing ;  by  cutting 
a  little  quick,  the  latter  evil  mav,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
avoided  ;  but  where  the  former  is  found  to  prevail,  I  would  be 
much  di.=po5ed  either  to  substitute  the  Hopetoun  or  sow  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Potato  and  Hopetoun  in  the  proportions  of  one- 
half.  I  am  inclined  to  think  tulip-rooting  is  often  occasioned  by 
the  land  being  ploughed  too  wet.  In  the  event,  however,  of  thi"* 
class  of  land  being  rather  soft,  and  the  Potato  when  tried 
liable  to  lodge,  which  it  very  readily  does,  I  would  substitute 
the  Berlie.  We  have  likewise  the  Early  Angus  and  the  Sandy. 
I  prefer  the  Berlie,  as  it  stands  up  better,  and  has  fewer  green 
pickles  in  the  sample  than  the  Early  Angus,  and  it  is  a  more 
prolific  variety  than  the  Sandy.  The  Black  Tartarian  is  very 
answerable  for  the  description  of  land  I  am  talking  of,  but 
being  black,  it  is  not  very  marketable.  Mr.  Sheriff,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Hopetoun,  lately  introduced  an  Oat, 
which  he  named  the  Sheriff  Oat ;  it  ia  an  early  variety,  and  not 
liable  to  lodge,  but  some  allege  the  miller  complained  it  was 
thick  in  the  husk,  and  did  not  meal  well,  hut  with  what  cor- 
rectness I  cannot  say.  I  grew  it  one  year  as  a  comparative 
trial  with  the  Hopetoun,  but  having  none  of  the  first-class  land 
I  am  now  referring  to  on  my  farm,  I  found  it  unsuitable  in  my  | 
own  particular  case  ;  but  unless  for  the  objection  stated  by  the 
millers,  it  appeared  to  me  likely  to  succeed  well  on  land  where 
the  crop  was  liable  to  lodge.  On  the  second-class  land  under 
this  division,  I  would  he  partial  to  the  later  varieties,  such  as 
the  Grey  Angus,  the  late  Angus,  and  Hopetoun,  The  Grey 
Angus  I  have  always  held  in  great  estimation  ;  it  gives,  on  an 
average  of  years,  excellent  produce  and  good  quality  of  straw. 
I  would  prefer,  however,  as  the  rule,  to  adapt  a  mixture,  and 
for  this  purpose  would  select  the  Hopetoun,  with  the  Berlie  or 
the  Early  Angu«,  or  the  Sandy,  or  Kildrummie,  and  these  in 
tho  order  I  have  mentioned  them,  as  the  land  declines  in  fer- 
tility  ;  the  Hopetoun  may  be  mixed  with  any  of  these  in  the 
proportion  of  four  of  Hopetoun  to  two  parts  of  the  kind  selected, 
or  in  equal  proportions,  or  even  in  that  of  five  of  Hopetoun  to 
one.  For  many  years  on  the  best  managed  farms  in  Ea&t 
Lothian  it  was  customary  to  sow  a  mixture  of  Potato  and  Early 
Angus.  The  Hopetoun,  however,  is  better  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose;  Ist,  because  it  is  more  suitable  fur  the  land  under 
consideration;  and  2d,  it  does  not  tiller  out  like  the  Potato; 
the  crop  in  consequence  is  not  so  liable  to  become  too  thick — it 
is  a  tall  growing  Oat.  and  thus  shades  and  retard-  the  ripening 
of  the  Early  Angus.  Berlie  or  Sandy,  which  are  rather  earlier, 
and  besides  as  the  Hopetoun  should  be  cut  before  being  qui' e 
ripe,  in  which  case  the  whole  admits  of  being  reaped  advan- 
tageously at  one  time.  I  would  therefore  conclude,  if  a  mixture 
is  preferred,  the  Hopetmn  and  Berlie  is  most  suitable.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  pure  seed  is  sown,  I  would  fix  upon  the  Hope- 
toun for  what  I  would  call,  in  farmer's  langusge,  soft  clay  land  ; 
the  Grey  Angus  for  hard  clay  land,  and  the  latter,  even  though 
the  soil  should  be  of  a  lightish  character  ;  but  take  such  a  dis- 
trict as  the  Carse  of  Falkirk  or  Stirling,  I  would  say  that  on 
good  land  after  pasture,  the  Potato  Oat  will  be  often  found 
best,  hut  if  after  hay  stubble,  ihe  Berlie,  Sandy,  or  Early 
Blainslie  will  be  safer.  On  the  inferior  land  in  the  last-men- 
tioned  district,  I  believe  the  Tam  Finlay  is  the  fa'^ourite.  I 
now  come  to  the  second  division,  that  is,  where  the  climate  is  of 
rather  a  marshy  character,  and  here  I  would  be  disposed  to 
start  with  the  Hopetoun  on  the  best  soils,  as  I  am  much  in- 
I  cUned  to  think  the  tendency  to  tulip-root  in  the  Potato 
increases  as  the  climate  falls    off.     The    mixture    of   Hope- 
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toun  and  Potato  m^y,  however,  be  found  answerable.  Should 
the  land  he  rather  soft,  the  Berlie,  Early  Angus,  or  Sandy, 
would  be  a  better  substitute.  The  Sandy  is  now  sown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  there  is  a  general  complaint,  and  I  believe 
not  wiihoit  foundation,  that  it  is  not  the  most  productive  kind 
that  may  be  grown.  In  one  respect,  however,  I  think  it  suits 
well,  that  is,  wherever  Oats  are  sown  immediately  after  Tur- 
nips I  have  observed,  it  does  not  take  on  that  vellow  tinge  at 
an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  as  others  are  too  lia"ble  to  do  afrer 
Turnips,  and  bleeds  well,  but  when  sown  after  lea  it  produces 
leas  than  what  is  ob-ained  from  either  the  Hopetoun,  Berlie, 
Grey  Angus,  or  late  Angus.  Then,  on  the  secondary  descrip- 
tion of  soils  under  this  division,  and  when  it  is  de-^irable  to 
■^ow  each  kind  separately,  there  is  the  Early  Blainslie.  the 
Kildrummie,  the  Hopetoun,  the  Dun  Oat,  and*  even  the  Grey 
Angus,  when  the  seed  time  is  early,  and  the  field  has  a  favour- 
able exposure.  From  any  of  those  a  selection  may  be  made 
to  suit  the  particular  state  of  fertility  of  each  field.  *  Should  a 
mixture  not  be  obj-^cted  to.  which  sometimes  happens  where 
the  Oats  are  generally  S'jld  for  seed,  then  four  parts  of  Hope- 
toun, with  two  ei'her  of  Berlie,  Early  Angus,  Sandy,  or  Early 
Blainslie,  or  in  the  proportion  of  five  of  Hopetoun  with  one 
part  of  any  of  those  kinds  ;  or  even  take  Hopetoun  and  either 
of  them  in  the  proportion  of  a  half ;  should  the  land,  howeTer, 
not  be  in  the  highest  oriier,  Hopetoun  and  Kildrummie,  or 
Hopetoun  and  Early  Blainslie  might  suit  better.  The  Dun  Oat 
is  another  variety  that  might  answer  well  on  the  description  of 
'and  I  am  talking  of.  I  know  no  kind  that  can  withstand  un- 
favourable changes  of  weather  better;  where  others  become 
yellow  and  sickly,  it  maintains  a  good  colour.  The  straw, 
however,  is  not  of  the  finest;  the  Dan  Oat  meals  well,  but  X 
have  an  objection  to  both  Black  and  Dan  Oat=,  for  two  reasons 
—  the  first  is,  if  in  the  habit  of  selling  for  seed,  black  pickles 
lodging  about  the  mill,  barn,  or  sack,  and  fioding  thtir  way 
into  a  stock  of  white  corn,  destroys  it  when  exposed  for  seed. 
Another  is,  the  manufacture  of  meal,  like  other  things,  is  much 
improved  ;  there  is  a  black  tick  or  seed  which  the  millers  find 
great  difSculty  in  getting  rid  of,  and  this  injures  the  market 
value.  For  the  lowest  cla's  soil,  under  this  division,  I  believe 
the  Barbachlaw  or  Tam  Finlay  may  be  a  good  selection,  I 
come  now  to  the  last  division,  and  here  I  would  simply  remark 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  earliest  varieties  must  be  taken  ; 
and  2d,  if  the  land  is  good  and  in  proper  condition,  the  Early 
Anqus,  Berlie,  and  Sandy,  will  be  the  most  properto  select.  I 
would  give  my  preference  to  the  two  latter  in  all  cases  where  a 
Turnip  crop  is  the  imme:3iately  preceding  one  ;  but  if  the  field 
is  much  exposed  to  the  wind,  or  of  inferior  quality,  the  Bar- 
bachlaw will  be  found  more  profitable  ;  it  produces  a  crop 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  has  excellent 
straw,  and  in  high  winds  it  does  not  shed  its  seed  so  readily 
as  any  I  have  mentioned.  The  red  Oat  may  likewise  suit  this 
district  well.  Some  allege  that  it  is  just  another  name  for  the 
Sandy,  but  I  satisfactorily  proved  the  reverse  one  season,  as  I 
found  it  to  be  rather  earlier,  and  straw  of  good  quality,  which 
in  a  high  land  district  is  always  an  object  of  great  importance, 
I  am  humbly  of  opinion  the  only  way  in  which  a  farmer  caa 
arrive  at  the  varieties  most  profitable  for  him  to  sow,  i5  for  a 
series  of  years  to  test  on  his  own  farm  the  results  obtained  by 
comparative  trial  of  the  different  kinds,  both  separately  and  in. 
mixture,  and  then  judge,  from  an  average  of  yeai's,  whichoE 
them  prove  most  remunerative.  I  fear  I  have  already  in- 
truded too  much  on  the  time  of  the  meeting,  and  will  therefore 
conclude  by  stating  what  results  were  obtained  from  two 
comparative  trials  I  had  upon  my  farm.  The  first  was  made 
with  reference  to  what  was  likely  to  answer  the  lowest  and 
best  land  upon  my  farm.  The  sama  extent  of  land  produced 
as  follows  : 

Bolls.H3ush. 

1.  Hopetoun  and  Kildrummie — five  parts  of  the 

former  and  one  of  the  latter 

2.  Hopetoun  and  Sandy — five  of  Hopetoun  and  one 

of  Sandy      

3.  Kildrummie — alone 

4.  Early  Angus— alone 

5.  Hopetoun  and  Early  Angus — five   of  HopetOOU 

and  one  of  Early  Angus  

6.  Dun  Oats — alone         

7.  Potato— alone 

ilr.  Sadlee,  Norton  Mains,  said :  Never  having  made  any  ac- 
curate comparative  trials  of  the  returns  from  the  differtnt 
varieties,  1  feel  some  hesitation  in  recommending  any  parti- 
cular sort  as  the  most  profitable  generally  to  sow.  I  will, 
however,  state  my  opinion  of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
and  have  grown  during  the  last  20  years  ;  and  the  first  I  notice 
is  the  Dun  Oat,  which,  although  very  prolific,  both  in  regard 
to  its  yield  of  grain  and  s'-raw,  has  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  owing  to  its  having  become  so  much  infected  with 
emut,  A  few  years  ago  a  large  proportion  of  the  breadth  I 
had  under  Oats  consisted  of  the  Barbachlaw,  Blainslie,  and 
Late  or  Grey  Angus.  The  first  of  these  is,  I  think,  particularly 
well  adapted  for  all  cold,  late  soils,  as  it  is  a  sure  grower,  and 
very  early.  It  yields  a  fair  acreable  return,  but  the  grain 
weighs  very  light;  it  is  in  great  demand  after  a  li"e  harvest 
for  seed  for  the  upland  districts.  I  have  frequently  sold  them 
at  as  high  a  price  as  the  best  Potato  Oats,  This  demand,  for 
some  years  back,  has  in  a  great  measure  fallen  off.  owing,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  the  early  seasons  we  have  lately  been  fa- 
voured with,  and  the  introduction  of  other  and  as  early  va- 
rieties. The  Blainslie,  about  the  time  referred  to,  was  exten- 
sively cultivated  on  most  clay  soils,  and  yielded  average  crops 
of  grain  and  straw.  It  :s  a  much  finer  Oat  than  the  Barbach- 
law, and  weighs  more  per  bushel ;  but  it  is  at  least  fully  a  week 
later  in  coming  to  maturity.  Although  also  a  certain  grower, 
and  still  raised  by  some  farmers,  It  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
superseded  by  earlier,  and  I  think  also  more  profitable  va- 
riedes.  The  last  of  these,  viz  ,  the  Late  or  Grey  Angus,  was 
at  this  time.  In  the  lower  districts  of  Mid-Lothian,  cultivated 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  produced  abundant  crops,  without 
even  showing  any  appearance  of  degeneracy.  Objectionable 
iTQxa  its  lateness,  it  gave  way  to  earlier  varieties.  Notwith- 
standing, I  think  it  is  still  a  safe  Oat  to  grow  on  all  early 
soils,  and  I  would  not  bs  •■urprised  although  it  came  into 
general  use  again.  The  Early  Angus  is  a  finer  variety  than 
any  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  aud  has  been  long  and  success- 
fully cultivated  upon  deep  rich  soils,  for  which,  or  for  land 
broken  up  from  old  pasture,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted,  and  will  be 
found  to  give  large  re'urns  of  grain,  and  beautiful  white  straw. 
The  Potato  Oat  is  still,  I  think,  deservedly  the  mosf  esteemed 
in  cultivation,  although  less  productive  in  straw,  perhaps,  than 
some  of  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  and  more  liable  to  be 
shaken  than  any  of  them;  none  yields  a  greater  quantity  of 
grain,  or  surpasses  its  milting  qualities.  Ic  i^  only  suited  for 
good  deep  soils;  owing  to  its  having  shown  a  tendency  to  thick 
or  sedge  root,  its  growth  has  in  a  great  measure  been  aban- 
doned. It  may,  however,  I  think,  still  be  safety  cultivated  upon 
fresh  new  land.  The  Oats  which  I  have  mostly  sown  for  some 
years  back,  and  which  have,  with  the  exception  of  last  year, 
jielded  fair  crops,  are  the  Hopetoun  and  Sandy  ;  both  are 
great  favourites  with  the  millers,  and  will  generally  be  found 
adapted  for  most  soils.  The  Sandy  gives  the  largest  return 
in  a  moist  season.  The  exception  referred  to  was  two  fields  of 
Hopetoun,  which  were  much  infected  with  thick' root,  and  did 
not  yield  half  a  crop.  I  could  not  account  for  it,  except  that 
this  variety  had  begun  to  degenerate,  as  the  seed  with  which. 
they  were  sown  was  brought  from  a  distance,  and  the  land  in 
fairish  order.  The  Hopetoun  requires  m^re  seed  per  acre  than 
perhaps  any  other  sort,  as  they  almost  invariably  come  up  thin 

j  on  the  cround  ;  and  to  guard  against  this,  it  has  become 
a  general,  and  I  think  an  excellent  practice,  to  mix  them 
either  with  Early  Angus  or  Sandy,  in  the  proportion  of  4  bolls 
of  Hopetoun  to  3  of  either  of  the  latter,    when  they  generally 

I  yield  a  full  crop  ;  it  has  also  the  effect  of  preventing  the  Hope- 
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toun  from  lodpinu,  which  they  are  apt  to  do,  as  they  are  soft 
in  the  straw.  Three  years  ago  I  tried  a  small  quantity  of  the 
Sheriff  Oats— they  ripened  Tery  early,  but  turned  out  so  very 
unsatisfactorily,  the  grain  bein;;  so  husky,  the  straw  so  shcrt, 
and  the  millers  so  shy  about  purchasing  them,  that  I  have  not 
grown  them  since.  The  last  I  notice  i-*  the  Berlie  Oat.  I  have 
not  tried  it,  but  intend  doing  so  this  year  ;  it  is  a  fine  grained 
Oat,  very  early,  but  said  not  to  produce  much  straw.— Mr.  Sin- 
CLAIR  Sdthebland,  Dalmore,  said  :  In  the  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture for  June,  1S40,  I  find  a  prize  report  by  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  Annat 
Cottage,  Ferth^^liire,  which,  besides  other  interesdag  matter, 
contains  particulars  of  seven  varieties  of  Oats,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  now  generally  known.  Intlae  "Transac- 
tions" for  October,  ISlL),  there  are  two  reports  on  the  compa- 
rative productiveness  of  different  varieties  of  Oats.  ifr. 
Micchell,  Wester  Alves,  El^in,  on  a  soil  of  a  "  clayey  nature." 
in  ISiS,  found  the  Potato  Oat  the  most  profitable.  The  Hope- 
toun  the  least  so.  The  Dun  Oat  most  productive,  but  not  most 
valuable.  Siberian,  Sandy,  and  Berlie  sortp,  occupyin:?  inter- 
mediate places.  The  Late  Angus,  Mr.  Mitchell  recommeods  for 
quantity  of  grain  and  siraw.  Mr.  James  Melvin,  Bennington, 
Raiho,  found  the  Sheriff  the  raoit  productive  of  five  or  six  va- 
rieties in  ISt"  and  ISlS.  Y'U  all  know  the  great  personal 
interest  taken  in  agriculture  by  Sir  John  S.  Furbes,  Bart.,  of 
Fettercaim,  who,  in  a  communication  with  which  I  was  re- 
cently honoured,  iotimates  that  in  the  Fettercairn  district,  fu/r 
lightish  peaty  loam,  with  a  coarse,  sandy  da*-  subsoil,  lately 
drained,  the  Sandwiiih  Oat  is  ihe  most  esteemed  variety,  as  it 
produces  grain  at  least  i  {  lb.  per  bushel  heavier  than  the  Snudy 
or  any  other  ;  and  the  straw,  though  longer,  stands  bet;ter.  The 
Scots  Barley  Oat  is  the  second  fuvourite,  but  softer,  and  does 
not  stand  up  so  well.  The  Kildrummie  Oat  rauks  third,  and 
has  taken  the  pla^e  of  the  Potaro  Oat  on  the  exposed  coast,  be- 
cause strong  and  tuugh,  ia  the  panicle,  and  little  liable  to 
shake  from  the  acdou  of  wind.  The  Early  Angus  Oat  is  much 
sown  on  the  rich  soil  of  the  coast,  but  does  not  yield  a  large 
crop  on  medium  quality  Ltud.  I  am  sure  this  meeting  feel 
under  obligations  tor  this  information  to  Sir  John,  who  ob- 
serves, iu  conclusion,  that  the  Late  Angus  Oat  is  preferred  for 
clay  laud  in  Forfarshire.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  well- 
known  extensive  agriculturist,  Mr.  Gow,  factor,  Kaith,  that  in 
the  Kirkaldy  district,  on  clay  loam  iu  high  condition,  the 
Potato  Oat  is  found  the  be>t ;  and  I  notice  this  particularly, 
because  ic  agrees  with  the  results  obtained  on  a  similar  soil  by 
ilr.  Mitchell.  In  the  county  of  Ross,  I  experimented  last 
season  with  ei^ht  vaiieties  of  Oats,  and  the  Soriety  has  been 
pleased  to  approve  of  the  rc-port  which  I  furnished.  The  field, 
a  sandy  loaui  of  -  feet  deep,  situated  v.-ithiii  half  a  mile  of  the 
sea,  and  40  feet  above  its  level,  was  iqj^he  very  highest  condi- 
tion,  having  been  two  years  in  Grass,  and  iu  addition  to  the 
droppings  of  the  stock,  had  30  puncheons  of  liquid  manure 
poured  over  each  acre.  With  this  treatment,  I  obtained  the 
following  results  per  imperial  acre  ; 


Xame  of  Variety. 

Quan'ityof 
Grain. 

Straw. 

Qaantityof 
Meal  from 
each  qr. 

qrd.    bush. 

Stimes. 

lbs. 

Tbe  Berlie                   jielded 

9          0 

353 

193 

The  Dyock    „ 

11          4 

320 

193 

The  Hopetoua          ...     ,, 

9          4 

S83 

180 

The  Sandy     „ 

7          6 

4U6 

202 

The  Early  Angus      ...     ,, 

3          4 

29S 

2116 

The  Late  Angus      ...     „ 

9          5 

397 

lot 

The  Potato    „ 

3          2 

313 

1S2 

The  Dua        , 

9          1 

332 

201 

I  should  state  that  all  these  varieties,  with  the  exception  of 
the  late  Angus  and  Potato,  were  procured  from  Messrs.  LawsOU 
and  Sod,  and  that  I  consider  the  Saudy  Oat  unsuited  for  soil  in 
Buch  high  condition,  as  the  excess  of  growth  is  straw,  not 
grain.  Bixt  the  results  mu^t  speat  for  themselves.  The 
Potato  Oat  I  have  always  found  least  adapted  for  profit- 
able cultivation  on  a  sandy  soLL  The  Djock  Oat  was 
then  quite  new  to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  that  ever 
there  was  a  second  sample  so\\'n  in  the  county  of  Ross. 
— Mr.  M'Lean,  Braidwood,  said  :  My  experience  and  ob- 
servation in  cultivating  the  Oat,  ranges  over  a  period  of 
upwards  of  30  years,  in  a  high  altitude,  from  GOO  to  SCO  feet 
abuve  sea-level,  comprising  great  diversity  of  soil,  situated 
under  a  variable  and  uupropitious  climate,  yet  better  adapted 
for  the  growing  of  Oats  than  any  other  of  the  cereal  grains  ; 
to  varieties  best  suited  for  seed  in  these  alpine  districts,  my 
remarks  shall  more  particularly  reter.  It  must  be  obvious 
Tinder  such  changes  of  6oil,  cltmate,  and  circumstances,  the 
proper  selection  of  the  best  variety  for  seed  must  be  a  matter 
of  some  difiiculfy.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  agriculture  the 
later  varieties  were  found  more  productive  of  straw,  and  better 
fitted  to  resist  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  to  which  they  were 
constantly  exposed.  The  Barbachlaw,  Btainslie,  and  Tar- 
tarian Oat,  were  in  general  use  ;  besides  affording  ample  sup- 
plies of  straw  for  the  use  of  cattle,  their  mealing  qualities  were 
excellent,  though  they  were  deficient  in  quantity  to  some  of 
the  early  varieties.  The  Barbachlaw  was  undoubtedly  the 
favourite,  and  long  stood  a  successful  competitor  with  all  other 
varieties.  Its  thin  and  lengthy  shape  made  it  eagerly  bought 
for  the  feeding  of  horses,  as  inducing  better  mastication  than 
any  other.  While  the  sowing  of  the  late  Oat  was  persisted  in 
on  high  districts,  they  were  sown  upon  the  middling  or  ex- 
hausted soils  in  better  cliniites,  for  tbe  purpose  of  supplying 
their  more  elevated  brethren  with  good  seed  corn  in  bad 
seasons,  when  their  own  was  not  fitted  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Barbachlaw,  the  *'  white  awned" 
and  the  "  black  awned,"  but  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the  former, 
and  never  used  unless  by  those  who  prefer  cheapness  to  more 
important  considerations.  The  Biainslie  is  principally  sown 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  ranks  high  as  a  good  mealing 
and  productive  Oat.  The  Potato  Oat  was  the  first  sown, 
instead  of  the  later  and  native  varietiey,  and  produced  in  good 
seasons,  and  upon  kindly  soils,  atundant  crops,  but  being 
easily  shaken  by  the  prevailing  winds,  unle&s  in  sheltered 
situations,  great  loss  was  often  sustained,  and  unless  in  the 
most  favoured  spots  nearly  abandoned.  It  must  sliU,  how- 
ever, be  pronounced  the  finest  variety  in  cultivation  ;  its  plump 
and  compact  appearance  makes  it  well  adapted  for  mihing,  and 
though  requiring  strong  conditioned  land,  the  improvement 
by  drainage  has  been  conducive  to  its  more  general  use.  The 
Hopetoun  has  been  pretty  generally  tried  iu  years  past,  but 
seems  best  suited  for  kindly  soils  and  favourable  eeasons.  It 
is  rather  doriy,  and  thin  ia  brairding,  grows  long,  though 
I'ather  coarse  iu  the  straw,  bleeds  well  to  the  acre,  and  com- 
mands a  ready  sale  after  harvest,  from  its  plump  appearance, 
but  in  a  bad  season  loses  more  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmer 
than  it  gains  in  many  years  afterwards.  The  Early  Angus  has 
"been  long  sown,  and  found  to  succeed  well  upon  strong  soils, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  for  newly  improved  land,  where  lime 
has  been  liberally  applied,  ripens  early,  and  seems  well  suited 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  artificial  Grasses  ;  upon  damp 
soils,  it  is  apt  to  produce  more  greens  at  ripening,  but  has  long 
proved  a  great  favourite  with  the  upland  farmer.  The  Sandy 
Oat  was  introduced  into  our  district  about  10  years  ago,  and 
has  been  extensively  grown  ever  since.  Ic  teems  well  adapted 
for  climates  naturally  cold  and  h;amid,  upon  poor  soils,  it  pro- 
duces less  return  per  acre  than  the  Barbachlaw;  but  its  tine 
straw,  and  early  ripening,  entitle  it  to  a  favourable  reception 
by  the  farmer.  Ic  stems  to  be  losing  gradually  in  its  pro- 
duciug  qualities  amongst  the  lowland  agriculturists.  The 
Berlie  Oat  is  the  variety  last  introduced  into  the  high  dis- 
tricts, and  though  only  of  few  years'  standing,  the  result  of 
that  trial  justifies  nie  in  speaking  highly  iu  its  favour.  In  its 
groi^th  and  time  of  ripening,   it  much  resemb.es   the  Early 


Angus  ;  but  exceli  in  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
the  straw,  besides,  ripens  ra  ire  regularly,  and  always  com- 
mands a  ready  market,  for  making  into  meal ;  the  imreasing 
demand  for  it  at  ihis  season  for  seed,  testifies,  that  year  after 
year  it  is  becoming  a  greater  favourite  with  the  corn  growing 
farmer.  There  are  many  other  varieties,  such  as  the  Kil- 
drummie, the  Ilalkerston,  the  Red,  the  Georgian,  the  Sheriff, 
and  the  S?vedi(>h  Oat,  and  au  endless  variety  of  names  which 
appear  to  have  been  given  more  from  a  desire  of  novelty  in 
the  grower,  thun  any  distinct  difference  in  their  kind,  quality, 
or  produciiveness,  but  which  all  seem  to  be  lust  in  the  more 
distinct  varietie-  of  the  Potato,  the  Early  .^ngus,  the  Biainslie, 
and  the  Barbachlaw.  Having  thus  briefly  given  a  short  de- 
scription of  tbe  varieties  of  the  Oat  used  in  tbe  higher  districts, 
I  may  state  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  ascertained,  I 
would  give  the  preference  to  the  Barbachlaw,  tbe  Early  Angus, 
Berlin,  BerMe,  and  the  Sandy  Oat.  There  is  no  Oat  so  shame- 
fully  treated  as  the  Barbachlaw;  when  any  mishap  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  takes  place,  he  covers 
that  neglect  by  consiiling  himself  that  in  is  good  enough  for 
Barbachlaw.",  and  no  wonder,  often  produce  a  poor  crop  ;  but  if 
sown  upon  good  sharp  soil,  or  tenacious  clays  in  fresh  condi- 
tion, it  will  stand  compHrison  with  any  other  ;  and  if  the  pro- 
duce in  grain  and  straw  be  honestly  tested,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  be  declared  the  victor.  The  great  chana:e  in  tbe  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  by  extensive  draining,  ha^  allowed  the 
earlier  varieties  of  Oats  to  be  sown  to  great  advantage,  the 
Barbachlaws  not  exemp'ed,  and  the  later  sorts  have  been 
gradually  wearing  out  of  cultivation.  The  earlier  varieties  of 
Oa's  prove  more  advantageous  than  the  later  ones  for  nourish- 
ing the  young  Grass  plants  ;  this  of  itself  is  a  valuable  recom- 
mendation when  permanent  pasture  is  iotendtd,  but  when 
prices  are  so  very  low  upon  poor  soils  ;  where  a  scanty  ci'opmay 
be  anticipated,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  consideration, 
whether  a  crop  of  dtts  should  be  taken  along  with  the  finer 
Grasses.  Any  experiments  I  have  tried  corroborate  this  opinion, 
and  if  sown  in  tbe  latter  end  of  Maich  or  April,  in  ordinary 
se2son=,  will  afford  a  good  bite  for  sheep  by  the  end  of  July, 
or  middle  of  August,  resists  the  alternate  changes  of  the 
weather  during  the  winter,  and  produces  more  luxuriant 
herbage  in  the  n^xt  and  follonine  years  ;  this  may  be  said  to 
shorten  the  sutply  of  food  for  stock.  Odts  intended  for  seed 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  too  ripe  befure  cutting,  as  consider- 
able loss  is  sustained  in  all  the  various  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, and  if  sown  upon  damp  JoUs  aud  ungenial  climates,  are 
apt  to  burst,  especially  if  the  seed  has  been  j;ro«n  in  the  ueigh- 
bourhojd  of  the  sea-board  ;  another  reason  wtrj  they  should  not 
be  too  ripe  is  their  aptifu'le  to  sheel,  by  the  powerlul  steamers 
so  generally  in  use  for  threshing. —  Mr.  Law^ox  then  read  a 
valuable  pap^r  on  the  variety  of  the  Oat,  which  we  must  post- 
pone.— The  Chairman  then  remarked— As  this  is  the  last  meet- 
ing of  tbe  season,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  separate  without  con- 
gratulating you,  and  the  Highland  Society  in  gericral,  on  the 
success  which  has  attended  these  meetings.  They  are  of  great 
value,  not  only  Irom  the  amount  of  practical  knowledtie  which 
they  elicit,  but  also  from  tbe  oppor'unities  they  give  for  an  in- 
terchange of  kindly  feeling  amcfng-The  members.  I  hope  they 
will  be  equally  successful  uext  season,  and  that  they  will  long 
continue  to  sustaiu  the  character  and  eiEciency  which  have 
characterised  them. 


Farmers'  Clubs- 

Newcastle,  Ocioher  :  Fanain.j  Accounts.  — Srr.  "Willtam 
Anderson,  V.P.,  said  :  Farmers  are  frequently  deterred  from 
keeping  regular  accounts,  from  the  idea  that  it  would  occupy 
too  niut.h  of  their  time  ;  but  very  little  reflection  will  show  them 
that  the  bo  iks  are  really  not  numerous,  nor  the  quantity  of 
writing  so  onerous,  as  they  appear.  Still,  a  certain  number  of 
books  are  necessary  ;  and  it  is  surely  highly  desirable  for 
farmers  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  they  are  paining  or  losing 
by  their  business,  bo  as  not  to  allow  their  affairs  to  get  into 
confusion  ;  and  if  we  can  assist  farmers  who  have  not  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the  minut^a;  of  bookkeeping,  and  encourage 
them  to  keep  accounts  of  some  sort,  some  good  will  be  obtained. 
To  maintain  that  any  farmer  cannot  find  leisure  to  write  a  few 
lines  in  one,  two,  or  t  ;ree  books,  duiiug  the  course  of  a  whole 
week,  is  to  maintain  an  absurdity.  Perhaps  I  may  mention 
the  late  Lord  Barri'igton,  who  occupied  a  gotd  deal  of  land 
in  the  countj'  of  Durham,  and  who  took  great  interest  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  When  obliged  to  reside  at  Florence  (on 
account  of  his  health),  his  lordship  had  duplicates  of  his  farm 
accounts  and  transactions  forwarded  to  him  every  week,  and 
he  knew  quite  well  evei7thlng  done  upon  the  farm.  Upon 
one  occasion  he  sent  b^ck  to  say  that  he  observed  that  Robin 
Goodfellow,  on  a  certain  day,  had  been  ploughing  on  the  Ox 
Close  half  a  day,  and  requested  to  know  where  he  was 
employed  the  other  half  of  tbe  day;  when  the  farm  manager 
begged  to  apologise  to  bis  lordship  for  having  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  Robin  had  a  christeoing  in  his  family,  and  was  al- 
lowed half  a  holiday  on  the  occasion.  It  is  n-jt  to  the  foregoing- 
mentioned  class  of  farms,  but  to  the  class  of  small  farms,  of 
from  200  to  300  acres,  of  mixed  husbandry,  that  I  shall  beg  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Ciub  at  present,  and  shall  notiurther 
trespass  on  yuur  time  with  any  observations,  but  proceed  to 
mention  a  lew  books,  the  smallest  number  that  ought  to  be 
kept  even  on  small  faims:  1.  The  Journal,  or  Memorandt;m. 
book,  will  be  found  very  useful  for  noting  down  temporary  pro- 
ceedings, to  be  afterwards  copied  at  leisure  into  the  proper 
books  ;  noting  down  every  sale,  purchase,  or  engagement  made 
in  the  way  of  business.  -2,  The  Cash-book,  where  all  sums  of 
money  paid  and  received  are  placed;  of  course,  the  suras  re- 
ceived on  one  side,  and  those  sums  paid  in  the  opposite  page  ; 
and  the  book  should  be  balanced  at  least  once  a  week.  3.  The 
Ledger.  A  farmer's  transactions  aie  moitly  in  ready  money 
{and  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  si),  yet  there  must 
always  be  current  accounts,  as  uiuch  business  is  S'ill  conducted 
on  credit.  Were  it  entirely  on  ready  money,  a  ledger  would  be 
unnecessary,  The  ledger  exhibits  the  state  of  every  account  as 
it  stands  between  you  and  the  person  in  whose  name  the  ac- 
count is  opened — as  the  seed  merchant,  the  guano  dealer,  &c. 
These  accounts,  if  not  closed  within  the  jear,  the  balance  will 
have  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  succeeding  year.  4.  The 
Pocket  Cash-book,  or  Petty  Cash-book.  Iu  this  book  are 
entered  all  payments  and  receipts  as  they  arise,  and  which,  if 
not  put  down  at  the  time,  might  verj'  probably  he  lost  sight  of. 
From  this  book  tbe  entries  are  to  be  trauslerred  to  the  general 
cash-book  at  short  intervals.  A  pocket  cash-book  is  liable  to 
be  lost,  and,  of  course,  all  account  of  the  entries  with  it ;  but 
if  entered  in  the  genei-al  cash-book  at  home,  there  is  a  per- 
manent record  of  them.  This  book  will'  contain  the  petty 
expenses,  such  as  tolls,  postages,  travelling  and  market  ex- 
penses, and  other  small  sums,  which  may  be  entered  into  the 
general  cash-book  in  large  sums,  to  save  the  columns  of  the 
cash-book  being  encumbered  with  so  many  small  items.  5.  A 
small  bo:>k  is  quite  essential  to  contain  an  account  of  all  pro- 
duce  consumed  in  the  farmer's  house  by  his  family — the  amount 
at  the  year's  end  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  farm,  less  the 
amount  expended  in  boarding  farm  servants  in  the  farmer's 
house.  6.  A  General  Account  Book.  It  shows  on  the  debtor 
side  every  expense  that  has  been  incurred  on  account  of  the 
farm,  and  on  the  creditor  side  the  whole  of  the  incomings  or 
receipts  ;  and,  consequently,  by  balancing  this  book,  the  exact 
profit  or  loss  of  a  farm  may  be  ascertained,  Wheu  a  sale  of 
farm  produce  is  made  on  credit,  it  appears  on  the  credit  side  of 
this  account.  An  account  is  then  opened  in  the  ledger,  in  the 
name  of  the  party  to  whom  the  sale  has  been  made,  charging 
the  amount  to  their  debit,  and  giving  them  credit  for  the  same 
when  paid.  AU  monies  received  are  placed  also  on  the  credit 
side,  and  cash  paid  ou  the  contrary  side.  At  the  end  of  the 
agricultural  year  the  ledger  is  carefully  gone  over,  and  the 
balance  on  every  open  acci'unt  entered  on  a  balance  sheet. 
To  tiiese  arrears  is  added  the  cash  in  handj  as  shcwu  by  the 


cash-hook  :  and  the  differenca  in  the  amount  of  these  sums 
and  corresponding  amount  of  the  year  before,  should  agree 
exactly  with  the  balance  of  the  farm  account.  7.  The  Balanca 
Sheet.  It  ii  immaterial  at  what  season  of  the  year  the  account 
is  balanced,  provided  it  is  done  at  tbe  same  period  in  each 
year.  As  farms  in  this  district  are  generally  entered  upon 
at  May,  that  time,  ac  the  following  May,  will  probably  be  found 
a  convenient  period  ;  the  more  especially  as  the  stock  yard  i& 
usuaily  much  reduced  by  that  time,  and  the  winter-f^d  cattle 
disposed  of.  Of  course  all  the  stock  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  ttc,  must  be  separately  valued  ;  as  also  any  corn,  hay,  or 
other  produce,  of  what  kind  soever,  belonging  to  the  farm.  The 
corn  saved  for  seed,  and  the  implements,  and  also  any  cred't 
balances  m  the  ledger,  must  be  placed  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
account.  The  amount  of  stock  at  the  previous  May,  or  other 
period  of  balancing,  must  be  placed  at  the  debit  side  of  the  ac- 
count—and the  balance  o(  the  cash-book,  on  such  side  of  the 
account  as  may  happen,  according  to  the  state  of  the  account. 
The  difference  in  amount  between  these  columns  will  then  be 
the  tum  gained  or  lost  by  the  farmer  during  the  last  year.  It 
would  facilitate  the  ascertaining  the  quantity  cf  cum  at  any 
time  in  tbe  stack-yard,  and  be  otherwise  useful,  if  a  plan  of  the 
stack-yard  were  kept,  numbering  the  stacks,  with  remarks  as 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each  stack. 
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Mr.  Anderson  having  brought  his  paper  to  a  close,  resumed 
his  seat  aiuidst  expressions  of  approbation. — Mr.  G,  H.  RAiisAy^ 
y.P.,  observed  that  the  keeping  of  farming  accouuis,  with  any 
gieac  degree  of  precision,  was  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties ;  hue  that  was  no  reason  why  as  near  an  approximation 
should  not  hi  made  as  possible  ;  and  as  the  larmer  generally 
earned  on  a  re^dy-money  trade,  that  certainly  rendered  it 
easier  for  him  to  keep  an  account  of  his  transactions.  But  i5 
was  very  difficult  for  him  to  ascertain  «hat  sort  of  produco 
yielded  the  most  profit.  Bujing  oxen  and  sheep,  and  feeding 
them  togetber,  he  could  know  little  more  than  that  he  had 
paid  so  much  for  them,  and  sold  them  ior  so  much  more  ;  it 
was  impracticable  lor  him  to  determine  how  much  it  bad  cost 
him  to  realise  the  increased  value  of  each  animal.  >'or  could 
he  separate  the  amount  of  his  domestic  expenses,  or  say  Low 
much  labour  he  got  from  his  houaehold  in  return  for  their 
maitjtenauci?.  The  farmer  stood,  iu  this  respect,  in  a  very 
different  position  to  that  of  the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer. 
But,  making  every  allonacce  for  the  peculiaiiiy  oi  their  posi- 
tion, the  farmers  were  undoubtedly  much  more  careless  ac— 
Cuuutints  than  they  nted  be.— Mr.  BaowN  said  he  knew  two- 
farmers  (we  withhold  their  names),  who  farmed  alongside  of 
each  otber.  One  day  they  met  on  the  boundary  line,  aud  had 
a  crack  with  the  fence  between  them.  One  of  them  said  to  the 
other,  '■  They  tell  me  thou  keeps  a  b'yuik  V  "  Yes,"  was  the 
reply,  "  I  do."  "  Wny,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker,  "  aw  keeps- 
ne  b'yuik,  but  aw  aUvays  tak's  care  to  hev  a  good  balance  at 
year's  end."  Now,  the  man  who  "kept  a  b'yuik"  became- 
bankrupt,  and  the  other  realised  a  fortune,  lie  did  not  meaa 
to  say  that  the  bookkeeper  failed  because  he  kept  accounts  ; 
bur,  undoubtedly,  desirable  as  it  was  to  keep  books,  it  was. 
more  desirable  to  have  a  balance  in  hand  at  the  year's  end. 

All    Account   of  the    Kiri^'x   Somborne   School.      E-t-. 

traeted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council 

on  Education.  1847-8.  R.  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
We  advise  all  who  are  interested  ia  tlie  education  of  the 
labouring  population  to  procure  this  tract.  It  is  the 
most  interesting  and  encouraging  report  ou  such  a  sub- 
ject that  we  ever  read.  Probably  no  one  has  ever- 
undertaken  the  establishment  or  management  of  sehoola 
for  the  children  of  labourers  in  a  country  district  with- 
out either  ultimate  and  entire,  or,  at  the  least,  periodical 
and  partial  disappointments,  arising  from  the  wearing 
out  of  that  novelty  which  had  at  first  given  the  appear- 
ance of  so  much  prosperity,  aud  from  the  \Yithdrawal  of 
the  children  at  the  busy  periods  of  the  agricultural  year. 
Now,  in  the  report  cf  King's  Somborne  School,  where 
no  such  periodical  failures  appear  to  occur,  the  causes 
of  that  seemingly  small  interest  taken  by  labourers  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  to  which  these  failures' 
are  attributed,  are  most  usefully  discussed, 

"  If  our  education,"  it  says,  '•  has  failed  of  its  results^ 
if  we  find  the  poar  but  little  benefited  by  our  schools, 
careless  of  sending  their  children  to  them,  and  ready  to 
take  them  away  ou  the  least  chance  of  profitable  em- 
ployment, let  us  remember  that  they  have  themselves 
had  no  voice  in  the  matter  ;  that  in  the  education  we. 
offer  to  their  children,  the  springs  of  opinion  among, 
them  have  never  been  considered,  nor  then-  wants  con- 
sulted. It  is  in  this  that  the  secret  of  Mr.  Dawes'a. 
success  appears  to  me  to  lie.  He  has  shown  his  know- 
ledge of  the  spring.?  of  opinion  amongst  the  poor  by 
consulting  their  independence,  and  adapted  the  educatiou. 
he  offers  to  their  wants,  by  a  careful  study  of  their  con- 
dition. The  King's  Somborne  school  was  commenced 
in  the  exercise  of  abundant  faith  in  the  affection  of  a 
labouiing  man  for  his  children  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  the  wages  of  labour  iu  the  parish  of  Kiug's  Som- 
borne are  very  low,  the  school  fee  was  fixed  at  double 
that  of  other  neighbouring  schools,  under  the  iropressioo- 
that  he  would  be  willujg  to  pay  more  than  is  usually- 
claimed  of  him  for  what  he  believed  to  be  a  really  good 
and  useful  education,  and  that  the  higher  fee  would  tend 
to  create  this  belief  in  his  mind." 

And  the  fact  is,  that  this  school,  situated  in  a  poop- 
and  exclusively  agricultural  parish,  where  wages  vary, 
from  6s.  to  9o-.  a  week,  where,  excepting  the  rector,, 
there  is  no  person  resident  above  the  condition  of  the; 
farmer,  is  wholly  self  supporting. 

"  The  children  buy  their  own  books,  and  their  fees 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  No  child  is  admitted 
to  the  school  free  of  charge.     No  arrears  of  the  school 
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fee  are  allowed.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  payments  : 

For  the  labourers' children,  2d.  per  week  for  one,  and 
\d.  for  every  additional  child  in  the  same  family.  For 
the  children  of  all  those  above  the  mere  labourer,  and 
whose  parents  are  living  in  the  parish,  6s.  ;  and  for 
tUpse  of  a  similar  class  out  of  the  parish,  105.  per 
quarter.  Tiie  school  opened  in  October,  1842,  with  38 
children,  of  whom  11  paid  by  the  quarter.  The  follow- 
ing Table  exhibits  its  subsequent  progress  : 


Tears  from  the 

Commencement 

of  the  School. 


1st   1 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 


w   .  I       Number  of 

g  g  I  Children    payingi 

a^  '  by  the  Quarter.      Sum  ve- 

523:;:   tceived  for 


|g  From 
2  -^  ;  Som- 
^     i  borne. 


riS43  106, 

3  ^  I  1814  llOi 

Vi3.a5^-!1845  144 

S.ii  a    I  1846  158 

^^        tl847'  219 


24 
24 
24 
22 
23 


From 

other 

parishes 


Fees. 


1 

3 

10 

14 


£    s.   d. 

56  17  3 
68  11  7 
84  6  1 
93  5  5 
145     6     6 


Sum  re- 
ceived for 
Books. 


Mr.  Dawes,  the  vicar  of  King's  Somborne,  has  pub- 
lished several  works  on  the  subject  of  elementary  schools 
and  the  education  they  impart ;  thus  contributing  by 
precept  as  influentially  as  in  the  instance  before  us  he 
does  by  example,  to  the  furtherance  of  this  important 
matter.  We  shall  be  glad  if  the  notice  of  his  efforts  in 
this  journal  shall  spread  the  knowledge  of  them  iu  any 
of  the  many  quarters  where  imitation  of  them  is 
desirable. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

MARCH. 
DoKSET  Farm,  Marcli  25.— If  March  dust  still  retains  the 
falue  once  attached  to  it,  we  ought  tci  he  enriched  this  year, 
for  never  has  there  been  a  drier  month  than  the  present ;  for 
we  have  not  had  any  rain  in  it  except  on  the  23d,  when  we  had 
a  slight  rain,  which  terminated  in  a  fall  of  snow.  But  although 
it  has  been  dry  it  has  been  very  cold,  with  sharp  frosts  at  night, 
and  vege*^a*ioa  is  very  backward  ;  the  pastures  look  worse  now 
than  they  did  a  month  ago.  But  work  is  very  forward,  and 
Barley  sowing  is  far  advanced  by  most,  some  having  finished. 
"We  have  finished  ours,  and  are  now  getting  the  land  in- 
tended for  Mangold  Wurzel  and  other  roots  prepared.  We 
intend  to  sow  a  piece  of  Rape  in  the  course  of  a  week  ; 
it  may  be  too  early,  but  we  sowed  some  about  thrtie  weeks 
later  last  year  which  did  very  well.  "We  have  got  part 
of  our  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  water  meadows,  which  get 
in  addition  to  the  Grass  1  lb.  of  oilcake  each  per  day; 
these  are  preparing  for  the  market.  The  rest  of  our  flocks  are 
eating  Rape  by  day,  and  run  in  the  Grass  fields  at  night  getting 
some  Mangold  Wurzel.  The  Wheat,  on  the  whole,  looks  well ; 
that  which  was  sown  early  looks  a  little  too  thick,  but  the  later 
sown  is  rather  the  reverse  ;  a  chief  cause  of  it  no  doubt  is, 
that  it  was  sown  when  the  land  was  too  wet,  which,  forming  a 
-cru«t  over  the  seeds,  prevents  it  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  air, 
without  which  the  seed  will  not  germinate  so  quickly,  and 
some  of  it  wi)l  rot  before  it  is  able  to  push  itself  through  the 
stratum  of  hard  earth  that  covers  it.  Our  work  will  now  be 
ploughing  and  otherwise  preparing  the  land  for  the  different 
root  crops.  G.  S, ^ 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Bones  and  J^cm:  F  O.  We  would  dilute  the  superphosphate 
with  vegetable  mould,  or  old  ashes,  rather  than  with  the 
dust  of  lime  got  from  the  kiln  ;  this  would  reduce  the  soluble 
biphosphftte  to  its  original  insoluble  condition  again. 

Beewing  :  Inexpei-ience.    See  last  week's  Paper  on  this  subject. 

.    Probably  the  wort  is  not  thoroughly  fermented. 

Landloeo  and  Tcnant  :  A.  We  cannot  give  answers  to  legal 
ques'ions.     The  point  should  be  referred  to  your  solicitor. 

On  Packing  Cheeses:  NP  T.  The  cheese  should  be  packed 
in  tin  boxes  fitting  close  to  the  cheese,  and  well  soldered,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air.  J.  W.  H. — Another  says:  "Leader 
<.  zinc  is  the  best  package  for  cheese  sent  to  a  tropical  climate, 
and,  as  the  material  is  saleable  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
perhaps  the  cheapest." 

Ornamental  Podltrt,  by  the  Rev.  E,  S.  Dixon,  is  now  re 
printing,  with  additions,  and  will  shortly  he  published,  price 
5s.  Qd ,  cloili.  May  be  bad  of  all  booksellers,  and  at  the 
Office  of  this  Paper. 

Peesent  Price;*  :  J  R  C.  If  you  would  forward  your  address, 
we  could  explain  satisfactorily.     About  fencing  next  wtek. 

Stagnant  Water:  B  M  T.  Its  ofFensiveness  is  removed  by 
throwing  any  charred  matters  into  it. 

Steam:  J  D.  Will  some  one  kiodly  name  a  work  that  will 
assist  an  amateur  engineer  in  carrying  cut  the  use  of  steam 
to  agricultural  purposes,  without  danger  ?  tie  has  con- 
structed an  apparatus  that  answers  admirably  both  as  re- 
gards cheapness  and  efficiency  in  cooking  cattle  food  ;  and 
wishes  to  he  enabled  to  judge  of  its  safenesy  by  referring  to 
some  practical  book  on  the  strength  of  material  used  in 
boilers,  *fcc.     [Tredgold's  hook  does  not  touch  the  point.] 

To  CoasEspoNDENTS  :  The  answers  to  some  of  the  inquiries  re- 
ceived are  unavoidably  postponed  for  a  week. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  March  25. 
We  have  not  a  large  number  of  Beasts  on  off^r  to-day,  suf- 
•ficient,  however  for  the  demand.  Trade  on  the  average  is  slow, 
at  about  former  prices.  The  supply  of  Sheep  has  increased; 
this  being  the  last  week  in  Lent  very  few  are  wanted,  and  it 
is  with  difficulty  the  choicest  kinds  realise  last  filonday's 
quotations.     Trade   is   dull  for   Lamb  ;  69.   is   the   top  price. 


Per  at.  ofS  lbs.— 9 

d 

s 

d 

Best  Scots,  Here- 

fords,  &c.        ...  3 

etc 

3 

8 

Best  Short-horns  3 

4  — 

3 

6 

Sd  quality  Beasts  2 

(i  — 

3 

2 

Best   Downs   and 

Half-breds      ...  i 

0- 

4 

4 

■3)Ltto  Shorn        ...     , 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs. 
Best  Long-wools  ,  3 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  . 
Ewes  &  2d  quality  3 
Ditto  Shorn        ...     . 

Lambs  5 

Calves 3 

Piga       3 


d      s     d 
6  to  3  10 

"o  — a""* 

'*4  —  6"*'4 
4  —  4  4 
0  —4     0 

Pigs,  181. 


■Beasts,  3395  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  22,050  ;  Calves,  108 
Friday,  March  29. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  not  excessive;  however,  this  being 
"Oood  Friday,  very  few  are  wanted,  some  therefore  remain  un- 
sold, but  prices  generally  are  about  the  same  as  on  Monday. 
Although  the  number  of  Sheep  is  not  large,  it  exceeds  the  de- 
mand ;  there  is  no  disp  isition  to  take  lowerprices,  and  conse- 
-queiitly  some  are  not  disposed  of.  Lamb  is  the  only  article 
which  commands  particular  attention  to-day.  'Ihis  is  con- 
sidered the  commencement  of  the  season.  Considering  Easter 
Tfalla  early  this  year  and  the  extreme  cold  weather,  the  quality 
and  quaniiiy  of  the  Lamb  are  quite  equal  to  expectation.  The 
xsale  uf  them  also,   under  these  circumstances,  is  satisfactory. 


Best  Sjots,  Here- 

ford.s,  <fec.  ...  3 
JleV.t  Shori-horns  3 
Sd  quality  Beasts  2 
iiest    Downs    and 

MiilC-breds  ...  4 
JDitto  Shorn 


6  to  3  8 

4—3  6 

6  —  3  2 

0  —  4  4 


Best  Long-wools  .  3 
Ditto  Shorn 
Ewestte  2d  quality 
Ditto  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


3     0  —  3     4 


4  6  4 
4  —  4  4 
0—4     0 


Beasts,  737  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  7^7,0;  Calves,  20(5 ;  Piga,  10!). 


COVENT  GARDEN,  March  30, 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  Yegeables 
are  pretty  well  supplied,  but  many  kinds  of  Fruit  are  still 
scarce.  A  few  new  hothouse  Grapes  have  made  their  appearance. 
Pine-applee,  though  far  from  being  plentiful,  are  nevertheless 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  are  abun- 
dant- and  Oranges  and  Lemons  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Amongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  and  Carrots  are  good,  and  theri- 
is  some  fine  Cornwall  Broccoli  in  the  market.  Potatoes  are 
unaltered  since  our  last  account.  Lettuces  and  other  salad- 
iog  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mushroomp. 
French  Beans.  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  may  be  ob- 
tained at  about  last  week's  prices.  Cut  Flowers  consist  oi 
Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Bignonia  venusta.  Primulas,  Camellias, 
Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Epacrises,  Acacias, 
Lilacs,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  63  to  10s 
Grapes,  Poriugal,  p.  lh.,9dtols 
Pears,  per  doz.,  6s  to  10s 
Apples,  kitchen,  p.  bsh.,  4  s  to  6s 
Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 

—  per  100,  6s  to  12s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  5s  to  123 

VEGETABLES. 
French  Beans,  per  100,  3s  to  4s     Carrots,  per  bun.,  4d  to  6d 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Is  to  2s 


Almonds,  per  peck,  68 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  23  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  24b 
Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  22s 

—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  128  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  90s  to  100s  p.lOO  lbs 


Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  2s  to  7s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  6d  to  Is 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  6d  to  9d 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  43 
Broccoli, p. doz. bundl.,  8s  to  lOs 
Greens,  per  doz.,  23to33 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.  sieve, 

Is  6d  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  bf.  sieve,  Is  to  2  s 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  120s 

—  per  cwt.,  3s  to  73 

—  per  bush.,  2s  6d  to  3s  Gd 
Turnips,  p.doz.bun.,l?6dtu2s6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  4s 
Cucumbers,  each,  3s  to  5s 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  lAd 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is  3d 


Spinach  p.  sieve,  2s  to 
Onions,  p.  bushel,  3s  Gd  to  4s  Cd 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  4b 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score,  Is  6d  to  3s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bun.,  6d  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  hunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  hunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  23  to  3s 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is. 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  9d  to  Is 
Corn  Salad, p.  hf.  sieve,  Dd  to  Is 


POTATUfciS.— .-soDTawARK,  March  25. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  arrivals  during  the  last  weelr, 
both  coastwise  and  Continental,  are  very  coT\siderable,  and 
more  than  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  trade,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  the  following  prices  are  realised  :— York  Regents,  70s. 
to  loOs.  per  ton  ;  Wisbeach  do.,  60s.  to  70s.  ;  Scotch  do.,  6O3, 
to  65s. ;  Scotch  cups,  50s.  to  GOi.  ;  Scotch  whites.  403.  to  45s.; 
French  whites,  50s.  to  603.;  Belgian  do.,  40s.  to  55g. ;  Rhenish 
do.,  40s.  to  55s.  ;  Dutch,  40s.  to  45s. 

HOPS.— Wednesday,  March  27. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  there  is  a  firm 
and  steady  trade  for  the  best  coloured   Hops,  both  of  1817  and 
1848.     The  quantity  of  the  new  growth  on  hand  is  very  small, 
and  diminishes  daily. 
Mid.       and      East  Farnhams,  p.  cwt. 


ICeuts  ...  p.  cwt.  160s  to2403 
Weald  of  Kents  ...  135  —160 
Sussex ...  115   —140 


Yearling  Kents  , 

Yearling  Sussex.. 

Old  Hops      


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfifld,  March  28, 


Prime  Meadow  Hay  68s  to  74s 

Inferior  ditto 55        65 

Rowen    —       — 

New  Hay       —        — 


Clover 
New  Clover 
Straw 


42  —  84 
40  —  70 
20    —    70 


32         27 

,  GOOPEB. 


Mark  lan£. 

J  JM0ND4Y,  March  25.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land 
carriage  samples  from  Essex  and  Kent  was  again  a  small  one, 
and.  the  fiondition  being  good,  it  realised  ratber  more  money 
than  on  Monday  last.  For  foreigu  Wheat  there  was  a  better 
demand,  and  an  improved  sale  at  ihe  rates  of  this  day  se'nnight. 
Choice  qualities  of  English  Barley  maintained  their  value,  but 
secondary  sorts  of  English,  and  all  descriptions  of  foreigu,  must 
be  quoted  Is.  cheaper, — The  arrival  of  foreign  Oats  during  ihe 
past  week  have  exceeded  29,700  qrs.,  and  the  display  of  samples 
being  large  the  dealers  and  consumers  were  more  free  buyers 
than  of  late,  and  took  off  the  hulk  of  the  supply  at  areduction 
of  6d.  to  Is,  per  qr.— Beans  a  slow  sale,  at  Is.  per  qr,  decline.— 
Peas  maintained  last  week's  prices. 

British  per  imperial  Qdartle.        s.     s. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Keiit,  &  Suffijlk  ...White  40—44  Red 

—  —        fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  42—45  Red 

—  —        Talavera    43-46 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York. ..White  37—42  Red 

—  Foreign    34—52 

Barley,grind.&  distil.,  lSsto22s...Chev.  23-27  Malting 

—  Foreign Griudiog  and  distilling  17—20  Malting 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    15—18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  16—21  Feed    ... 

—  Irish    Potato  16—20  Feed    .. 

—  Foreign      Poland  and  Brew  15— 20  Feed    ... 

Rye  ." 22—24  Foreign 

Rye-meal,  foreign. per  ton  61. — Gl 

Beans,  Mazagau I9a  to  20s Tick  22—24  Harrow 

—  Pigeon 243  —  36s  ...Winds  22—27  Longpod 

—  Foreign  Small  24— 35  Egyptian 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  24—26  Suffolk 

—  Maple  25s  to  273 Grey  23— 24  Foreign 

Maize   White  21—26  Yellow... 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  34—38 

—  Suffolk  ditto  27— 33  Norfolk 

—  Foreign    per  barrel  21—23  Per  sack 

Wednesday,    March    27.— The  attendance  of  buyers    this 

morning  was  very  small,  and  the  business  transacted  of  a  very 
limited  character.  The  few  parcels  of  English  Wheat  on  sale 
were  disposed  of  at  about  Monday's  rates.  In  foreign  Wheat 
but  few  transactions  took  place,  and  its  value  underwent  no 
change. — English  Barley  eupported  previous  quotations. — The 
receipts  of  foreign  Oats  are  again  large,  and  late  rates  with  dif- 
ficulty maintained.— No  change  in  Beans,  Peas,  and  Flour 


36-3 


36-39 

23—24 
20-22 

16—19 
15-17 
13—16 
20—22 

22 24 

24—27 
20—22 
24—26 
20—28 
24—25 

27—33 
28—33 


Imperial 

Ayeeaoes. 

Feb.      9 

—  16  

—  23 

March  2 

—  9 

—  16....... 


Aggreg,  Aver, 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reiifn   Grain 
Pkices.  I  Feb.  9. 


38s  6d 
37     9 

37  11 

S8     6 

38  6 
38    1 


38     3 


Barley. 


24s  Id 
23  10 
23  7 
23  9 
23  10 
23     8 


23  10 


Oats.;  Rye. 


15s  3d 
15    4 
15     6 

14  11 

15  2 
14  11 


15    3 


22s  Irf 
20    7 

20  11 

21  11 
23     3 

22  7 


24  11 


Beans. 


253  3d 
24  11 
24  8 
24  4 
24  7 
24    1 


24     8 


Peas. 


26s  id 
26  10 
26  0 
25  11 
25  4 
25    2 


25  11 


Feb.16.  Feb  23.  Mar.  2.  iMar, 


_J 


Mar.  16. 


38s  Gd- 

33    6 

38    6 

3S     1 

37  11 

37     9 

Liverpool,  March  28. — There  has  been  no  corn  market  held 
here  sinre  Tuesday.  A  steady  business  was  going  forward  in 
Brunswick-street  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at  full  prices 
for  every  article  of  the  trade,  and  the  tone  of  The  m'lrket  is 
towards  improvement.  Good  qualities  of  Flour  are  gettiog  into 
a  smaller  compass. 


G 


ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME 

7di  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


NEi'TlNG.— . 


2-inch 'mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide 
2.inch      ,,       strong  ,, 

2-inch      „      extra  strong ,, 

l|-ineh      ,,      light  ,, 

l|-inch      „      sirong 

ll-inch 


Gaivan-        Japanned 

i^ed.  Iron. 

7d.  per  yd.  5 ii. per  yd. 

12        ,,  9'      ,, 


10 
14 


11 


extra  strong  ,, 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  pricea. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  Zd, 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forw-arded  posi-free'. 

Manufac:ured  by  BARNARD  and  BISjOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


^^  ^TENr  CLOD  CRUSftt^'^^ 


pROSSKILL'S  PATENT  ROLLER.— For  Rolling 
V-^  Spring  Wheat,  Growing  Crops,  Grass  Lands,  Compressing 
Soft  Soil,  and  Crushing  Clods.  Prize  Patent  Wheels,  Carts, 
and  Waggons — awarded  30  sovs.  prizes  at  Norvvich.  Prize 
Portable  Farm  Railway,  will  pay  its  cost  the  first  year,  &c.  &c. 
On  receipt  of  six  penny  postage  stamps,  a  new  Illustrated 
Newspaper  and  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  per  post,  with  full 
particulars  of  the  newest  and  best  Field,  Road,  and  Bam  Im- 
plements, now  kept  in  Stock,  for  delivery  from.  Hull  by  water 
or  rail  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Address  Mr.  Crosskill.  Iron  Worki.  Beverley. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.— COLLECTION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANURES. 
STRATTON'3  AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY,  BRISTOL, 
QTRATTON,  HUGHES,  and  CO.,  have  now  ready 
O  their  PATENT  TUMBLER  CART  for  the  collection  of 
Night-soil  and  other  offensive  matters  ;  also  their  Iron  Mill,  to 
be  worked  by  horse-power,  water-power,  or  steam,  for  mixing 
and  incorporating  Nightsoil  with  Charcoal  and  other  deo- 
dorisers. The  Tumbler  Cart  has  an  iron  body  with  a  close 
cover  ;  can  be  fitted  if  required  as  a  Watering-cart,  with  a  Valve 
and  Dplivery  Pipe  for  distributing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and 
also  with  an  Apparatus  for  distributing  dry  manures  in  any 
given  quantities  per  acre. 

Strati  ON,  Hoghes,  and  Co.'s  Tumbler  Carts  are  used  for 
scavenging  purposes  in  Manchester,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Har- 
wich, Rochford,  Cardiff,  &C.,  and  they  are  now  building  them 
for  Chester,  Oxi^ord,  Huddersfield,  &c.,  besides  many  for  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  private  individuals.  Stratton,  Hughes, 
and  Co.'s  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carts,  Wag-sfone,  and 
Agricultural  Implements  will  be  forwarded  10  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Is.  6d.  in  postage  stamps. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
pROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTE    ROOFING 
vy  FELT  has  been  extensively  used  and  pronounced  efficient, 
and  particularly  applicable  for  warm  climates. 

Ist.  Ii  is  a  nourconductor. 

2d.  It  is  portable,  being  packed  in  rolls,  and  not  liable  to 
damage  in  carriage. 

3d.  It  effects  a  saving  of  half  the  timber  usually  required, 

4th.  It  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  unpractised  person. 

5th.  From  its  lightness,  weighing  only  about  42  Jb?.  to  the 
square  of  100  feet,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  small. 
Price  One  Fennv  per  Square  Foot, 

CROGGON  and  Co.'s.  PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING 
for  COVERING  SHIPS'  BOTTOMS,  &c.,  and  NON-CON- 
DUCTING FELT  for  STEAM  BOILERS.  PIPES,  &c..  pre- 
ventiug  the  radiation  of  Heat,  and  saving  25  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Samples,  testimonials,  and  full  instructioos,  on  application  to 
Ckoggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-bill,   London. 


ALLSOPF'S  BURTON  and  EAST  INDIA  PALE 
ALES. — Messrs.  S.  Allsopp  and  Sons  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  their  East  India,  Pale,  and  other  Burton 
Ales,  which  may  be  obtained  in  casks  of  18  gallons  and  upwards, 
either  singly  or  in  any  quantity,  by  application  to  the  Brewery, 
Burton- on-Trent,  or  on  the  same  terms  at  their  respective 
Stores,  as  follows:— 61,  King  AVilliam-street,  London;  Cook- 
street,  Liverpool;  under  the  Exchange,  Ducie-place,  Manches- 
ter  ;  and  at  the  Market-place,  High-street,  Birmingham. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  CAPE  of  GOOD 
HOPE,  NATAL,  &c. 

PASSE  NTGERS  to  the  COLONIES  generally  may  obtain  their 
OUTFITS  from  S.  W.  SILVER  and  CO.,  CLUTHIERS,  Ac, 
66  and  67,  CORNHILL,  at  wholesale  prices.  SILVER  and  CO. 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  articles  comprised  in  an  outfit, 
to  secure  durability,  so  that  the  Cabin  Folding  Furniture  may 
become  permanent  HouseholdFurniture  on  arrival  iu  the  colony. 

They  also  engage  PASSAGES,  and  give  ship  sailing  INFOR- 
MATION, but  ihey  neither  receive  nor  pay  a  cominission— their 
object  being  to  give  PASSENGERS  who  place  themselves  in 
their  hands  every  benefit ;  and  they  forward  small  packages  for 
their  customers  ^gratis)  through  their  AGENTS  in  the  COLO- 
NIES. 

SILVER  and  CO.  give  DRAFTS  on  AUSTRALIA  at  sisty 
days'  sight  of  103?.  for  every  lOOJ.  paid  here. 

The  EMIGRi^NT  Fitting-out  Branch  is  atNo.  4,  Bishopsgate- 
Btreet,  opposite  the  London  Tavern,  where  a  comfortable  fit-out 
for  male  or  female,  including  bedding,  may  he  obtained  for 
FOUR  POUNDS. 

A  Branch  of  each  at  ST,  GEORGE'S-CRESCENT,  LIVER- 
POOL. 
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GRAY,      ORMSON,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS      STREET,       CHELSEA, 

■^espectfullj  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their  superior  manner  of  Ereciiog  and  Heatiofr  every  deseription  of  Buildinp:  connected  with  Horticulture.      They  have  much 

pleasure  in  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  ot  houses  shown  below^. 


Peach'' House, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Vinery, 
30  by  16  feet, 


Vinerv, 
39  by  16  ft. 


"Vinery, 
30  by  16  ft. 

„  .  .1  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer, 
John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  is  perfectly  satisfied.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  both 
'  "                     I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.     I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  FnASER.- 
N  Shaw  Leigh,  E 
building  and  heating. 


Stove,  Greenhouse, 

45  by  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft. 

[Erected  foe  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoo.] 
I  have  much  pleat^nre  in  expressing  ray  entire  satisfaction  with  the  ransre  of  bouses  you  erected  here. 


(Signpd.) 


"James  Fkaser,  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Parli.' 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,   AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  siibmit 
to  public  competifion  by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholo- 
mew-lane,  on  Wh-DXESDAY,  April  3,  and  THURSDAY, 
April  4,  at  12  o'clock  each  day,  a  first-rate  collection  of  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  and  Aui'iculas,  selected  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Hoses,  choice  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Verben;is,  Pceonia ;  also  a  few 
Camellias  well  set  with  bloom  buds,  &c.  —  Hay  be  viewed 
morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery.  Leyton s tone.  Esgex. 


TO  GARDENERS,  SEEDSMEN,  AND  FLORISTS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  Possession,  an  old 
established  Concern  in  the  principal  and  most  fashion- 
able thoroughfare  in  Brighron,  the  Western  Road  ;  comprising 
the  Seed,  Fruit,  and  Florist  Business,  with  excellent  Vinery, 
Show-house,  and  Stove.  In-coming  moderate.  —  Apply  to 
Messrs.  Rogeks  and  Atltng,  Nurserymen,  Withdean,  near 
Brighton. 


CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  BOXES 
AND  LIGHTS. 
One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  2-15ght  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  K.  4s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description, 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  mnde  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
-and  the  Trade,  in  roost  of  the  counties  of  England.  Jas.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Clnremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 


IMPORTANT    TO     DRAIN     TILE     AND     FlfE     MaNU- 
FaCTURERS. 

SMART  AND  CREWTHERS  beg  to  intiraate  that 
they  are  now  prepared  to  send  out  their  newly-invented 
-Machine  for  the  Manufacturing  ot  DRAIN  TILES  and  PIPES  ; 
these  Mac'">ineB  have  been  fairly  tested  in  Northumberland  and 
Berwickshire,  and  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  yet  produced. — 
'For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Wilson  and  Son,  Iron- 
mongers, Bridge-street,  Berwick-on. Tweed. 

Testimonial. — "Gentlemen, — After  working  your  Machine 
for  five  months,  it  is  the  best  Machine  Thavii  ever  had  or  seen, — 
^-e  are  making  10,000  per  day. — George  Phillips,  Flodden 
Tile  Works." 


PA-TENT  SPADKS,  DAISY  RAKES,  SCYrHli.S, 
Draining,  and  other  Garden  Tools.  Mole  Traps,  Gs.  per 
dozen.  Carpenters  and  Smiths'  Tools,  &.c.  Ladies*  Garden 
Tools,  7s.  9d.  a  set.  Sword-serapers  for  Gardens,  Is.  2d.  each. 
Dr.  Arnott's  Ventilating  Chimney-valves,  plain  55. ;  Ornamental 
ditto  for  Drawing-rooms  :  at  J.  II.  Boobbyer  and  Co.'s  (late 
Storch  and  Boobbtee),  Ironmongery,  Brass-foundry,  Nail 
and  Tool  Warehouse,  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market, 
■London.  Established  nearly  200  years  for  the  sale  of  goods 
from  the  best  Manufactories  at  the  lowest  prices.  Goods  for- 
warderf  to  any  part  on  the  receipt  of  remittance. 


FLEXIBLE  INDIA-ltUBBEli,  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  i^iccnsee  and 
O  Manufacturev  of  ihe  PATENT  VUf.CANEsED  IMDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  These  Pipt's  are  well  adapted 
for  watering  Gardens,  conveying  Liquid  Manure,  for  Bieweries, 
Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly 
sound  Waterproof  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required.  Hot 
Liqunrs  or  Acnis  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing  is 
required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  flexibli;  in  all  temperatures,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Engines  ;  andfrj^m  their 
aoc  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  iu  conveying  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  huuses  and  such  like  purposes. 
Being  extremely  portable,  stowing  closely  without  danger  of 
-injury,  resisting  the  influence  of  climate,  insects,  and  vermin, 
(frequently  so  injurious  to  such  articles  on  board  ship,  and  re- 
taining their  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  them  par- 
^ticularly  adapted  for  exportation. 

N.B.— VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE, 
iitted  wich  Roses,  Jets,  and  Branches,  complete,  with  Union 
Joints,  re-idy  to  attach  to  Water  Cisterns. 

^  ^'  »'^P'"espnts  the  XJnion-jeint,  for  effecting  the  commnnicatlon 
Mtween  the  Hose-reel  and  the  Tank,  or  Reservoir. 
£t  the  Bos,  for  containing  any  small  tools  required. 


«J  L.  llANCocKinvitea  acten.iun  ut  parties  usiug  lung  lengths 
of  the  Flexible  Garden  Hose,  to  his  StiLF-AUXlMG  HOSE 
PI  PR  REKL,  which  is  found  a  most  convenient  mHchine  for 
win  ling  up  and  conveying  away  the  Hose  when  out  of  use. 

Ail  letters  or  Orders  ai^dre^sed  to  J.  L.  II.  at  the  iUanufac- 
tory  and  Wartihour.e,  Go^welLmews,  Gjswell-road,  London, 
will  meet  with  imrnedta^e  attention. 


PRICE  TEN  SHILLINGS 
AND  UPWARD?. 


A  PORTABLE 

INSTRUMENT, 

FOR 

FUMIGATING 
GREENHOUSES, 

STOVES,  and  FRAMES, 

OR 

SHRUBS  &  FLOWERS, 

IN  THE  OPEN  AIR, 


Without  injuring   the   most 
Delicate  Plant; 

Delivering  the  smobe  cool, 
in  a  dense  mass,  and  effect- 
ing a  great  saving  of 
Tobacco. 


MANUFACTURED     AND 

SUPPLIED   to  the  TRADE 

BY  MESSRS, 

BARBER  AND  GFxOOM, 
LONDON; 

And  may  be  had  of  all 
IRONMONGERS,      SEEDS- 
MEN, AND  FLORISTS. 


T~)R.  NEWINGTON'S  HAND-DRILL  HOES,  with 
■L/  their  vaiious  fittings  ;  Hand-Dibbles,  with  from  G  to9  depo- 
sitors each,  Wheel-Dibbles,  Drop-drills,  and  Hand-sowing  Im- 
plements for  dropping  seed  at  defined  intervals  in~the  seams  of 
the  plough,  or  in  pressed  land,  or  in  drills,  A  Prospectus  and 
Lecture  on  Seeding  sent  gratis  on  application  to  Messrs.  Ddfaur 
and  Co.,  Agricultural  Det-ot,  21,  Red  Lion-^quare,  Holborn, 
London.  The  above  Dibbles  received  the  prize  given  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Norwich. 


"CHARMING  IN  SCOTLAND.— A  Geutlemkn  farm- 
-*-  ing  upwards  of  500  acres  of  land,  in  one  of  the  best  districts 
of  East  Lothian,  can  accommodate  one  or  two  gentlemen  who 
are  desirous  of  gaining  an  iniimate  knowledge  of  practical 
agriculture.  The  house  is  commodious  and  finely  situated, 
within  two  miles  of  a  railway  station  ;  there  is  a  also  a  large 
garden,  vineries,  tfec.  References  given  and  required.  For 
further  particulars,  application  may  be  made  to  William  Alex- 
ander, Esq.,  W.  S.,  Register-street,  Edinburgh;  or  Thomas 
Bdkn,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Sunderland. — March  30, 


DEANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AN])  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs. 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaff  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging   Irons   and 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
,,  Stands  in  Wires 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

GalvanicBordersand 
Plant  Protectors 

Garden  Chairs  and 
Seats 
„    Loops 
Rollers 


Garden  Scrapers 

Grape  Gatherers  and 
Scissors 

Gravel  Rakes  and 
Sieves 

Greenhouse  Doors 
and  Frames 

Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 

Hay  Knives 

Hoes  of  every  pattern 

Horticultural  Ham- 
mers and  Hatchets 

Hotbed  Handles 

Ladies'  Set  of  Tools 

Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  por- 
celain, &.C. 

Lines  and  Reels 

Marking  Ink 

Mattocks 

Menographs 

Metallic  Wire    ^ 

Milton  Hatchets 

Mole  Traps 

Mowing  Machine 


Pick  Axes 
Potato  Forks 
Pruning  Bills 

„     Knives,  various 

„    Saws 

,,     Scissors 

,,     Shears     [riety. 
Raltes   in  great   va- 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  various 
Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed  Extractorsand 

Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 


G.  and  J.  Deane  are  sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA' 
NENT  LABELS,  samples  of  which,  witb  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. — Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46.  King  William-st..  London-bridge, 


GiREY     GOOSE      FEATHERS,      l^.     per     lb.— 
^  HEAL  and  sons*  present  prices  for  Bed  Feathers  are  :— 

Poultry    Os.  8d.  I  West  Grey  Goose    Is.  IQd. 

Grey  Goose    1     0        White  ditto 2       2 

Foreign  ditto    1     6      |  Best  Dantzic  ditto 3        0 

Purified  by  steam,  and  warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. — 
Heal  and  Sons'  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars  of 
weights,  sizeSj  and  pi  ices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to 
their  Factory,  196,  Tottenham-court-road,  London. 


NEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.-rThe  best,  cheapest,  and 
largest  Newspaper  in  the  World.— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  GO  large  columns  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, postage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  Llotd, 
12,  Salisbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  q'^  a  sample* 


L INGHAM  BROl'HEKS,  170,  Hampton-street,  Bir- 
mingham, sole  Manufacturers  of  the  improved  WOOD  and 
ZINC  MENOGRAPH,  or  Label  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower- 
pots, &c.,  in  boxes  of  100,  &G.  The  Zinc  Labels  are  highlj^ 
approved  of  for  their  lasting  durability;  can  be  written  upon 
with  the  greatest  ea?e,  aniJ,  when  dry,  a  permanent  inscription 
is  secured.  Directions  for  use  sent  with  each  box,  including 
bottle  of  Metallic  Ink. 

Sole  agents  in  Londivn,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural  Imple- 
ment Warehouse,  46j  King  William-street,  London-bridge.  I 


QTEPHENSON  and  Co..  61,  Gracechureh-street, 
^^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
(fee,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom. heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipe^  or  flues. 
S,  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  In^n,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority;  or 
thpy  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufac<:ory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  onstruction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  us  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terme. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Gardea 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 

WIRE   STRAND    FENCING,   as  fixed  by  R.  S. 
NEWALL  and  Co.,  is  cheaper,  stronger,  more  durable 
and  elegant  than  any  other  Fence  hitherto  introduced. 
COPPER  WIRE  HOTHOUSE  SASH  LINE, 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 
GILT  AND  PLATED  CORD  FOR  HANGING  PICTURES, 
Office,   130,   Strand,    London ;    Warehouse,    Brunswick-street, 
Blackwall ;  Manufactory,  Gateshead,  on  Tyne. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE.— Fire  Annihilator 
Company. — MACHINES  of  various  sizes,  suited  for  rooms 
in  priva'e  houses,  for  shops,  or  for  cabins,  or  holds  of  ships,  are 
now  on  SALE  ;  larger  machines  are  made,  adapted  for  ware- 
houses, factories,  and  extensive  premises.  Particulars  and 
estimates,  and  cards  for  witnessing  demonstrations  of  powers 
of  the  invention,  may  be  had  at  the  office,  105,  Leadenhall- 
street,  London.  ^ 


a^HE  IMPERIAL  COVERLETS,  now  so  universally 
-JL  admired  and  appreciated,  as  a  Cheap,  Durable,  LIGHT, 
Warm,  and  Elegant  COVERING  for  the  BED,  can  be  had. 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  of  W.  H.  Batson  and  Co.,  1,  Princeae- 
street,  Manchester ;  and  499,  Oxford-street,  London. 

"  I  disapprove  exceedingly  of  thick  heavy  Quilts  and  Counter- 
panes ;  they  should  always  he  avoided,  especially  by  invalids,  as 
they  irritate  delicate  frames  and  prevent  sleep." — Dr.  Graham's 
''Domestic  Medicine,"  pages  192,  729. 


MARQUEES,  SUN-BLINDS,  RICK-CLOTHS,  &c. 
—Manufactory,  Old  Kent-road  (facing  the  Bricklayers* 
Arms  Railway  Terminus),  and  17,  Smithtield-bars,  London. 

The  guests  are  arriving  ;  my  villa  has  got 

Quite  a  park-like  appearance— a  beautiful  spot ; 

The  band  on  thu  lawn,  in  the  spacious  marquee  ; 

This  tent  for  our  dinner  and  that  for  our  tea. 
Marquees  and  temporary  rooms  superbly  fitted  up  for  FStes, 
&c.,  on  most  moderate  terms,  by  Thomas  Edgington  and  Co., 
Tents  of  every- description,  Rick'Cloths  with  Poles,  &c.  Tanned 
Netting,  for  the  protection  of  fruit  trtes  from  frost,  blight,  and 
birds,  and  for  the  security  of  fresh  sown  seed,  eifher  in  gardens 
or  fields,  at  unprecedented  low  prices,  viz.,  Id.  per  square  yard, 
or  200  yards  for  lis.,  or  500  yards  for  30s.,  or  1000  yards  for  505. 
Gardeners  and  shopkeepers  supplied  by  the  cwt.  New  Arch- 
angel Mats  and  Scrim  Canvas  for  wall  iruit.  Tarpaulings  for 
houses  under  repair  or  hire.  Orders  and  inquiries  per  post 
immediately  attended  to. 


A  DANGEROUS  WOUND  IN  THE  THIGH 
CURED  BY  HOLLOWAT'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— 
About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Acton,  of  Melbourne,  had  his  thigh 
most  fearfully  lacerated  when  out  riding,  his  horse  lunning 
away  and  hii  leg  coming  in  violent  collision  with  a  wall.  Ho 
was  confined  to  his  bed  for  nearly  18  months'  suffering  from 
the  accident,  and  notwithstanding  the  best  medical  iidvice 
every  eff..rt  proved  unsuccessful  in  healing  tbe  wound,  and  his 
healih  became  so  impaired  that  his  life  was  despaired  of;  in 
this  state  he  commenced  using  Hollowat's  Ointment  and  Pills, 
which  had  the  effect  of  healing  the  wound  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  restoring  him  to  sound  health. — Sold  by  all 
Drugiiists,  and  at  P(ofeseor  Hollow  ay's  Establishment,  24i, 
Strand,  London, 
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4,  Geeat  RnssELL  Street, 
CovENT  Garden,  1350, 


GENERAL 


JOHN       KERN 

Begs  to  offer  a  Select  List  front  his 

CATALOGUE    OF    VEGETABLE   AND    FLOWER    SEEDS, 


WHICH    MAY    BE    RELIED    ON    "WITH    CONFIDENCE    AS    THE    MOST    DESIRABLE    FOR    CULTIVATIOX. 


Peas.    Ferqt.-a.  d. 

Prince  Albert       0  9 

Early  Racehorse 0  9 

Shilling's  Early  Grotto  ...  1  0 
Thompson's  Early  Dwarf  0  9 
Pairbeard's    Early    Sur- 
prise         1  0 

Pairbeard's  Champion  of 

England             1  0 

Bedman's  Improved  Im- 
perial       0  9 

Blue  Scimetar      0  9 

"Woodford,  or  Nonsuch  ...  0  9 
Knight's    Dnarf     Green 

Marrow              1  0 

Knight's  Tall  Green  ditto  1  0 

Tictoria  Marrow 1  0 

British  Queen       1  0 

With  all  other  varieties 
worth  cultivating. 

Per  qt. 


Eeans. 

Early  Mazagau    ... 

Sword  Longpod  ... 

Hangdonn 

Taylor's  Windsor... 

Johnson's  Wonderful 

Green  Genoa 

All  the  varieties  of  dwarf 

French  Beans 10 

Painted  Lady  and  Scarlet 

Runners 1    0 

Per  oz. 

Beet,  fine  London  Red  ...  0  6 
Beet,  Silver,  or  Seakale  0  6 
Beet,  Castelnaudary  ...  0  6 
Borecole,  dwarf  curled  ...  0  6 
Borecole  new  heading,  per 

paper       0     6 

Brussels  Sprouts  (foreign 

seed,  6ne)  1    0 

Kohl  Rabi,  per  paper  ...  0  6 
Borecole,  red  and  white, 

variegated,  for  garnish- 

ing  (very  beautifulj     ...  0 


6 
Per  oz. 


Broccoli 

Myatt's  Early  Purple  Cape  I  0 

Miller's  Dvvarf      1  0 

Chappell's  Crt^ani  ...  1  0 

Bowles's  Sulpiiur  ...  1  0 

Somuer's  Late  White     ...  1  0 
Grange's  Early  White, — 

from  the  original  r:iiser  1  0 

Invisible  White    1  0 

Purple  Sprouting  ...  1  0 

Brimstone  1  0 

Walcheren  1  0 

Imperial  Winter  ...  1  0 

Hampton  Court  ...  1  0 

Dwarf  Siberian 1  0 

Purple  Syrian      ...        t..  1  0 

Cabbage,     rer  oz. 

Nonpareil  ...         ...  0 

Shilling's  New  Queen,  fine  1 

•  1 

0 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 


Atliin's  Matchless 

Keart-shapcd 

Knight's  Early  Dwarf 

Barly  York 

Early  Battersea 

Peake's  Incomparable 

Robert's  Emperor 

True  Cornish,  per  packet  0 

Perpetual  1 

Tahgirard    (Winter)  per 

packet     0 

Large    Drumhead  —  (for 

cattle),  per  lb.  ...  2 

And  all  other    kinds  in 
cultivatioin. 


Carrot.       Per  oz. 

Early  Scarlet  Horn       ...0  4 

Long  Orange        0  4 

Pine  Surrey          0  4 

Parsnip,   Hollow  crown    0  3 

Altringham,  per  lb.        ...  1  0 
"Wbite  (fur  Agriculture), 

perlb 1  0 

Cauliflo-wer.  Peroz. 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


Mercer's  fine  Pearly 
London  Particular 
Large  Asiatic 
"Walcheren 
Fine  late 

Cress. 
Plain,  per  pint 

Cm-led         

American,  per  oz. 
Broad-leaved,  per  oz. 
Water,  per  paper 
Mustard,  per  pint 


Parsley.         s.  d. 

Plain,    for   feeding    early 

lambs,  per  bushel      ...  IG  0 

Extra  Curled,  per  oz.    ...     0  3 

Celery,      Ter  paper_ 

Cole's  Superb  Red           ...  1  0 

Seymour's   Superb  White  0  C 

New  Rose,  solid 0  G 

Dwarf    White     Siberian, 

very  solid,  per  packet  .  0  G 
Seymour's    Superb   Red, 

per  packet         ...         ...  0  6 

New  Giant            0  G 


Cucumber. 

Victory  of  Bath               ...  1  0 

Acme  of  Perfection         ...  1  0 

Syon  House           1  0 

Weedon's  free  bearer  ...  0  G 

Early  Frame         0  3 

Kerrisou's              ...    -.    ...  1  0 

Walker's  Rambler          ...0  6 

Windsor  Prize      0  G 

Early  Handglass             ...  0  3 

Early  Ridge           0  3 

Melons. 

Seymour's  Golden  Perfec- 
tion           0  G 

True  Syon  House            ...  0  6 

Snow's  Hybrid  Green  flesh, 

per  packet          ...         ...  0  6 

And  all  the  better  sorts 

cultivated  for  this  market. 

Endive. 

New  Imperial,  per  packet  0  6 

Bataviau        ...        per  oz.  0  G 

Green  curled         U  C 

White  curled       0  6 

Herbs,  all  the  kinds,  per 

packet     0  6 

Lettuce, 

Brij^hton  Cos,  peroz.     ...  1  0 

Imperial  Cos         1  0 

Artichoke-leaved,   a  fine 

new  hardy  sort,  per  pkt.  0  6 

Victoria  Cabbage.p.  paper  0  6 

Green  Paris  Cos 0  G 

White  Summer  Cabbage  0  G 
Fine  London  White  Cos, 

per  oz 0  9 

Paris  Cos,  per  oz.           ...  1  0 

Ady's  Cos 1  0 

Drumhead              0  9 

Bath  Cos,  &.  others,  p.  oz.  1  0 

Onion.       rer  oz 

James's  Long  Keeping  ...  0  6 

Fine  White  Spanish      ...  0  6 

Globe           0  6 

Strasburgh            0  G 

Deptfoid                 e  G 

Sliver-skin             0  9 

Tripoli         1  0 

Blood-red               0  6 

Two-bladed,  for  pickling  0  8 
E.adish. 

New  Scarlet  Olive-shaped, 
a  delicious  new  variety, 

per  packet         ...         ...  0  G 

New  rose,  per  packet     ...  0  6 

Early  Frame,  per  pint  ...  1  0 

Long  Scarlet        1  0 

Red    and  AVhite   Turnip  1  0 

Black  Spanish,  per  oz.  ...  0  3 

Spinach. 

New   Flanders,   per  pint  0  6 

Round,  or  Summer  ...  0  6 
Lettuce-leaved  (new),  per 

paper       0  G 

New  Zealand,  per  oz.    ...  0  G 

Turnips. 

Early  Snowball 0  3 

RedAmerioan  Stone,  p.oz.  0  3 

Teltow,  for  stewing        ...  0  3 

Early  Dutch          0  3 

Yellow  Maltese               ...  0  3 

,,       Stone         0  3 

Early  Snowball,  perlb....  1  6 
Early    Dutch     (earliest), 

true  imported              ...  2  0 
AGRICULTURAL  TURNIP3- 


Yellow  Bullock     per  Ib.- 
Skirving's  Swede 

Laing's  ditto        

Ashcrofc  ditto      

Dale's  Hybrid       

Red  Round  

White  Round        , 

White  Globe  , 

Oxheart      


Furze,  per  lb.,  Is. ;  Broom,  per  lb.,  Is. 

Coarse  Grasses  for  Game  Covers.  85.  per  bushel. 

Long  Red  and  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel,  per  lb.,  1$. 

White  Silesian,  or  Sugar  Beet,  per  lb.,  2s. 

Chevalier  Barley  ;   Hopetown,   Tartarian,   Sandy,    and  other 

Oats  ;  Tick  Beans  ;  Field  Peas,  &,c. 
A  fine  Collection  of  all   the  best  permanent   Grasses   (hand 

picked),  separate  or  mixed  ;  if  mixed,  per  bushel,  10s. 
Sweet  Vernal,  the  earliest  and  most  suitable  Grass  for  early 

Lambs,  clean  seed,  03.  per  lb. 
Ditto,  seed  iu  pod,  2s.  Gd.  per  lb. 

White  and  Red  Clover,  Sd. ;  Lucerne,  Is.  ;  and  Trefoil,  6d.  per  lb. 
Kohl  Rabi,  for  Agriculture,  perlb.,  2s.  Gd. 
Kew  Tartarian  Buckwheat,  per  packet,  Gd. 
Italian  Rye  Gra^.s.  Spring  and  Winter  Tares. 

A  few  of  the  very  finest  Grasses  for  Lawns,  per  lb.,  Is, 


rf. 

Jackson'3        Ash-leaved 

5. 

d. 

0 
0 

Ki'lney 

Ash-leaved  Kidney,  bshl. 
Forty.fuld              

10 

10 

7 

U 
0 
0 

6 

Early  Hen's  Nest        do. 

8 

0 

Early  Shaw          ...     do. 

a 

0 

0 

Prince  Regent's  ...     do. 

6 

U 

Jientlsh  iMignon  ...    do. 

6 

0 

0 
0 

Albany  Kidneys  ...     do. 
Flour-ball do. 

6 
6 

0 
0 

Myatt's  fine  new  Strawberries. 

Asparagus  plants,  according  to  age,  per  100,  2s.  Gd.  to  5s. 

Seakale  do.  do.  do.        6s.  to  10s. 

Dalle.v's  Early  Scarlet  Admirable  Rhubarb,  per  root.  Is.  6d. 

.Myati's  Victoria  do.  (the  lai'gest  in  cultivation^,  Is.  Gd, 

Mushroom  Spawn,  per  bushel,  5s. 

Cornweli's  Victoria  R-tspberry,  per  dozen,  4s. 

All  the  fine  new  Raspberries,  2s.  Ed.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 

Seeds  of  all  the  new  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries, 

and  Currants,  per  paper,  Gd. 

Potatoes.  per  bushel 

Soden's    Early    Oxford,    s.   ■ 

per  bushel        10 

Barnard's  Eaiiy  Frame      8 
Shilling's  Early  i*rolific, 

per  peck  2 

Kirke's  True  Ash-leaved 

Kidney,  per  bushel  ...  10_ 
England's   Fair    Beauty 

Kidney  6 

Walnut-leaved    Kidney,  10 

And  many  other  most  productive  lata  kinds  ;  also  seed  saved 

from  the  best  varieties,  Gd.  per  packet. 
Garlic,  per  lb..  Gd.  Shalots,  per  lb.,  Gd. 

Budding  and  Pruning  Knives. 
Russia  Mats,  Is.  Gd.  each. 
Cuba  Bass,  perlb.,  2s. 

Buckwheat,  Indian  Corn,  Rape,  Hemp,  &,c.,  for  Aviaries. 
The  trade  supplied  on  moderate  terms,  with  every  article  true 

to  its  kind. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 

riov/er  Seeds. 

Asters,  20  distinct  German  varieties,  in  sealed  packets,  suitable 

for  exhibition,  the  collection  10s. 
A  mixture,  including  all  the  colnurs  of  the  above,  per  paper,  Gd. 
Do.  in  12  distinct  colours,  the  collection  Ds. 
Superb  Germim  and  Prussian  Stocks,  "25  distinct  varieties,,  for 

exhibition,  the  collection  10s. 
12  varieties  of  do.,  distinct  in  colours,  4s. 
12  autumn  flowering  do.,  in  distinct  colours,  45. 
A  mixture  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Ten-week,  per  paper,  Gd. 
A  mixture  of  Brompton  do.,  per  packet,  Gd, 
12  named  varieties  of  Hollyhocks,  5s. 


Per  packet — s.  d. 
Achimenes,  seeds  &.  bulbs 

of  all  the  varieties. 

Anagallis  Philljpsii       ...  0  6 
,,          superUa  gran- 

ditlora         ...  0  G 

,,          indica U  3 

,,           carnea            ...  0  3 

„           latifolia         ...  0  6 

Amethystea  Cierulea      ...  0  G 

Anemone,  fine  mixed     ...   0  6 

Antirrhinum  (all  the  now 

kinds)      0  3 

Ai'gemone  granditlora  ...  0  3 

,,          Barclayana  ...  0  3 

speciosa         ...        ...  u  3 

Aquilegia  glandulosa    ...  1  0 

,,           fciberica          ...  0  3 
„          finemixedGer- 

man  varieties  0  C 
Auricula,  from  fine  named 

floweis        ...  1  0 

,,        alpice 0  6 

Brachycome  iberidifolia  .  0  6 

,,              alba,  new  ...  1  0 
Balsams,  12  very  fine  dis- 
tinct  colours, 

all  double     ...  5  0 

,,      mixture  of  above  0  G 

Bartonia  aurea 0  3 

Blumenbachia  insignis...  0  6 
Browailia,  of  sorts          ...  0  6 
Calceolarias,  from  a  col- 
lection of  named  shrub- 
by kinds            1  0 

Calceolarias,   from    Her- 
baceous do 1  0 

Calceolaria  jdnnata        ...  0  6 
Culendriuia  discolor       ...  0  3 
,,           grandirtora...  0  3 
„          urabellata  — 
(new),  fine 
for     rock- 
work       ...  1  0 
CalUchroi  platyglossa  ...  0  3 
Campanula  pulcherrima.  0  6 
,,          Loreii,  blue...  0  6 
,.                ,,       white.  0  6 
„          fitricta         ...  0  6 
„           sylvatica  new  0  G 
And   many  other   sorts, 
fine,  as  a  contrast  with 
bedded  out   Verbenas, 

Caianancbe  bicolor  ...  0  3 
Cistus  guttatus,  very  dwf.  0  G 
Cliutonia  pulchella  ...  0  6 
,,  elegans  ...  0  3 
Cockscomb,  Dwarf  Scar- 
let             0  6 

Cuphea  viscosissima     ...  0  G 

,,        silenoides         ...  0  G 

„        platycentranew  1  0 

,,         miniata            ...  0  6 

Cineraria,   selected  from 

3J  of   the   latest   new 

kinds       1  0 

Commelina  ecelestis       ...0  3 
Carnation,    from    named 

flowers 1 

Clarkias,  all  the  varieties  0 


Coreoxisis,  new  marbled  .  0 

,,  tinctoria        ...  0 

,,  Drummondii...  0 

Candytuft,  new  crimson  .  0 

,,         purple  ...  0 

,,         white  ...  0 


Per  packet— s.  d. 

Convolvulus  major         ...  0  3 

„  minor  ...  0  3 

,,  do.  new  dark  0  G 

CLIMBERS. 

Coboea  scaudens  ...  0  6 

Calampelis  scaber  ...  0  G 

Lophuspermum      erubss- 

cens         0  6 

,,        Hendersonii  0  G 

Loasa  aurantiaca  ...  0  6 

Maurandya  Barclayana  .  0  6 

,,  new  scarlet...  0  G 

TropKolum,  peregrinum  .  0.  G 

„        pentaphyllum  0  6 

„         Jarrattii       ...  1  0 

,,         tricolorum 

grandifirm.  1  0 
,,        trimaculatum, 

new  ...  1  0 

Ipomoea  rubra  cserulea...  0  6 

„        punctata         ...  0  6 

,,        nil  0  6' 

,,        rosea     0  6 

'   ■„         striata  &  others  0  6 

Thunbergia  alata  .:.  0  6 

,,  ,,  .         alba  0  G 

,,  anrantiaca  .  0  G 

„  Fryerii        ...  0  6 

„  new  yeilow...  0  6 


Cleome  pentaphylla       ...  0 

,,        rosea        0 

Collinsia  grandiflora      ...  0 

„         bicolor 0 

.,  ,,     Lew  dwarf  0 

Dahlia   scabigera  (dwarf 

niac)        0 

Daturafastuosa,  purple...  0 
white    ...  0 
Delphinium  orLarkspurs, 

distinct  or  mixed 
Ditto,  biennial  and  peren. 

nial  varieties 

Digitalis  grandiflora 

,,        new  spotted     .. 
,,        fulgens 
Diauthus,  double  white. 

Indian  pink  0     6 
„  Knight's    new 

hybrid      ...  0    G 
„  double  Indian  0    3 

,,         latifolia         ...  0    3 

„  Cherii 0     6 

and  others. 
Didiscus  coBi-uleus  ...  0     6 

Dahlia,  fine  mixed  ...  1  0 
Eucharidiumgrandiflorum  0  G 

Eutoca  viscida     0    3 

Eggplant,  white 0    G 

,,  purple  ...  0    3 

Eschscholtzia,  3  sorts  ...  0  3 
Erysiiiium  Perofskianum  0  3 
Fuchsias     from     named 

sorts         1  J) 

Gaillardia  picta 0    G 

„  bicolor  ...  0     3 

„  Richardsonii  .  0    3 

„  ariatata  ...  0     3 

Globe    Amaranthus,     of 

sorts        0 

Gentianas,  of  sorts         ...  0 

Geum  splendens 0 

„     "Wicei  0 

Geranium,  fromfinesorts  1 


,  0  3 

,  0  3 

,  0  3 

,  0  3 

.  0  3 


Per  packet — s.   ■ 
Heartsease,from  first-rate 
prize  flowers     ...         ...  1 

Humea  elegans    0 

Helichryeum  macranthum  0 
,,     "bracteatum  album  0 
Heliotropium  t'eruvianumO 
,,           Volrareanuni  0 
Hibiscus  Richardsonii  ...  0 
,,         afiicauu-i         ...  0 
,,         Humboldiii     ...  0 
Heliophila  araboides     ...  0 
Helianthemum  (Rock  Cis- 
tus)  G   vars.    for  rock- 
work,  each         0 

Do.,  all  the  vars.,  niised  0 
Hollyhock,  Chinese        ...  0 
,,  fine  mixed     ...  0 

Hydrolea  spinoaa  ...  1 

Ipomoia  Burridgii  ...  0 

„         quamoclit        ...  0 
And  others      ...  0 
Ipomopsis  e!egans  ...  0 

„  K(:richii,  new    1 

Isotoma  axillaris  ...  0 

Jacobcea,  double  crimson  0 
„  ,,        purple.  .  0    3 

,,        new  lilac  ...  0    3 

Kaulfussiaamelioides,for 

edging        ...  0    3 

,,  trachelioides...  0     G 

HANDSOME  ORNAMENTAL 

GRASSES. 
Lagurus   ovatus  (Hare's- 

tail  Grass)         0    6 

Agrostis  pulchella  ...  0    6 

Briza  gi-acilis        0     6 

,,      maxima      0    6 

Stipapinuata       0    6 


Larkspurs,12  distinctGer- 

raan  vars.  4 

,,  Hiixed  dwarf 

Rocket    ...  0 

Leptosiphoa  densiflores.  0 

,,  androsaceus  .  0 

Loasa  pentlandica  ...  0 

,,     anrantiaca  ...  0 

Linum  monogynum,  fine  0 

,,       grandiflurum      ...  0 

,,       perenue    0 

,,       albLim       0 

Lymnanthus    grandifiora  0 
,,  Douglasii...  0 

Lobelia  heterophyila  nii- 
jur,  fine  ...  0 

„       Uculor      0 

„       gracilis,foredging  0 

„       ramoius 0 

.-    -,,       erinoides .;.         ...  0 

,,      ros-a         0 

,,       propinqua  ...  0 

And  many  other  biennial 
and  perennial  varieties. 
Lisianthus   Russelliaous, 
in  phints  (seed  does  not 
vegetate  well). 
Lupinus  Hartwegii  ...  0 

„        nanus     0 

„         Cruiksliankii    ...  0_ 
,,         Dicksonii       and 

many  others  ...  0 

Lychnis  .=peciosa,  new  ...  0 

„         fios  Jovis  ...  0 

,,         coeli-rosa  ...  0 

„        pro=trata  ...  0 

,,  chalcedonica,  scarlet  0 

Malope  grandifiora        ...  0 

Mallow,  new  zebra  ...  0 

Malva  njiniata      0 

Mariel  of  Peru,  6  distinct 

colours,  each     0 

Marigold,    dwarf    pigmy 

French  0 

Other  varieties      0 

Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
color       ...         0 

Mignonette,  per  oz.        ...  0 
Mimosa    sensitiva    (Sen- 
sitive plant)  per  packet  0 
Mimulus,  from  12  distinct 

named  varieties  ...  0 

Mimulus  regina,  strongly 

scented  of  Musk  ...  0 

Martynia  fragrims  ...  0 

Nasturtiums,  all  the  sorts  0 
Nemesia  tioribundus      ...  0 


Per  packet— s. 

Nemophila  insignis  major  0 

„      insignis  alba  (new)  0 

,,       discoidalis  (new)...  0 

„      Cramboides,      and 

others      8 

,,      maculata 1 

Neirembeia  splendens  ...  0 

,,  violacea  ...  0 

,,  fine  mixed  0 

,,        nyctaginiflora  0 

Nolana  atriplicifulia      ...  0 

,,        paradi)xa  ...  0 

(Enothera  Setlowii         ...  0 

„         Drummondii  ...  0 

,,        densifiora       ...  0 

,,        macrocarpa    ...  0 

,,        and  others      ...  0 

Papaver Marcelli  ...  0 

„        nudicaulis      ...  0 

,,        IG  uevvPrussian, 

varieties,    very    showy 

for  borders        5 

Peae,  sweet,  all  the  colours 

separate  or  mi.xed       ...  0 
Pentstemon,  ot  sorts      ...  0 
Phlox  Drummondii,  vari- 
ous shades...  0 
,,    Drummondii,  white  1 
,,     Leopoldii,  new      ...  1 
„     new,  scarlet  ...  Q 

Picotee,      from      named 
flowers    ...         ...         ...  1 

Platystemon    californica  0 

Potentilla  Garnieriana...  0 

,,         Russelliana    ...  0 

,,      insignis,  fine  new  0 

Polyanthus,  fine  mixed...  0 

Portulaca  splendens       ...  0 

„        Thellusonii    ...  0 

,,         grandiflura      ...  0 

,,         striata  alba     ...  0 

„         Gilhesii  ...  0 

II        yellow  ...  0 

Primula   siuensis  (white 

fringed)      ...  1 

,,        lilac      1 

,,         cortusoiUes     ...  0 
Rhodanthe  Mauglesii     ...  0 

Salvia  patens        0 

,,      bicolor       ...         ...  0 

Sanvitalia  procumbens.  .  0 
Schizanlhus  Hookerii  ...  0 
,,  Grahamii...  0 

„  humilis  it  others  0 
~  0 

0 


Pries  tii 
„  venustus  ... 

Schixopetalon    Walkeriij 

very  sweet         , 

SphxQOgyne  speciosa     .. 
Streptocarpus  Rexii 

Sileue  sbafta        

,,      compacta , 

Stock  white  pyramidal... 
,,      Buck's      Interme- 
diate,  16  out  iif  20 
will  come  double.. 
„      Chapman's  Scax-let 

10-week      0 

„      Shepherd's    White 

and  Purple 0    3- 

Sedura     c^eruleam,     for 

rock-work         0    G- 

Sultan,  yellow      0     S 

„       white  and  purple  0    3- 
Tagetes,  signata  ...  0    6- 

lucida  ...  0    & 

Thunbergia  (see  CJimbers.) 
Tropxolum  (sec  Climbers). 

Viscai-.a  oculata 0    3- 

„        new  dwarf       ...  0     &■ 

,,        white     0    S 

Violet,     Russian      (ever- 
flowering)  0    G 

Verbena,  a  mixture  of  G 

best  sorts  0    G, 

Veronica  Lindleyaoa     ...  0    fr 
Wahlenbergiagrandiflora  0     S 
Wallflower,  blood  red   ...  0     3 
„  Double  Ger- 

man, of  sorts  1    a 
,,  changeable  0     &■ 

Zinnia  elegans    cocciuea  0    6 

,,       purpurea 0     & 

„       aurea        0     G 

„       mixed,     from    20 


0     & 
3 


a 


separate  varieties  0 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  descriptioDS. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  \ 

Cryptomeria  japonica,  >     Ss.  6d.  to  IO5.  Cd.  each. 

Taxodium  sempervirens,      j 

Named  Double  Anemones  and  Ranunculuses;  Ghtdiolus  ra- 
mosus  and  fioribundus  ;  Tigridia  pavonia  and  conchiiflora  ; 
with  many  other  flowering  Bulbs  and  Herbaceous  Plants, 
which  may  be  planted  out  till  the  middle  of  May. 

Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks,  per  pair,  from  Is.  to  3s.  Gd, 

All  the  better  named  Heartsease  from  Gs.  to  SOs.  per  dozen. 

Fine  named  Dahlias,  per  dozen,  12s. 

,,  Chrysanthemums,  new  kinds,  12s. 

Standard  Dwarf  and  Climbing  Roses,  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  each. 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,  with  diiectious  for  culture 
and  root- pruning,  2s. 

Rivers'  new  edition  of  the  "  Rose  Amatem-'s  Guide,"  Gs. 

Paxton's  "Cottagers'  Calendar,"  od.,  which  ladies  and  gentle- 
men should  distribute  to  cottagers. 

Collection  of  21  Annuals,  mixed,  recommended  by  Dr.  Liudloy 
as  suitable  for  Shrubberies,  5s. 

Seeds  for  distribution  by  Gentlemen  to  their  Tenants  and  Cot- 
tagers on  the  most  liberal  terms, 

24  papers  of  Hardy  Annuals,  5s. 

Seeds  selected  and  carefully  packed  for  North  and  Soutly 
America,  India,  New  Ztaland,  and  Australia,  in  the  most 
secure  way  to  arrive  safe  at  any  of  the  above  places. 


Grahamia  aromatica     ...  0 
Sweet  scented  0    3  \  Godetia,  all  the  new  sorts  0  _ 

"Where  a  jiost-ofGce  order  accompanies  an  order  for  any  of  the  above-named  Seeds,  J.  Kernan  will  allow,  as  discount,  additional  articles  to  the  amount  of  2s.  in  the  pound.' 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  relying  upon  the  judgment  and  experience  of  John  Kernan,  instead  of  being  supplied  (as  is  often  the  case)  with  wliat  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,   may  depend 
upon  having  a  selection  of  the  most  useful  and  indiepeasable  Veget:\bles  to  the  amount  named,  by  the  parties  forwarding  him  their  orders.     The  same  economy  will  be  observed  iu  the  choice  of 
Flower  Seeds.     J.  K.  feels  it  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  liberality  of  discount  will  be  with  the  amount. 

Old  meadow  turf,  which  will  take  a  considerable  time  to  decompose  and  char  by  the  regular  or  natural  means,  may  be  produced  by  the  following  simple  and  short  process. 
Place  four  bricks,  raised  two  on  two,  about  3  feet  distant  from  four  others  similarly  arranged,  upon  which  place  a  sheet  of  iron  large  enough  to  rest  fully  on  the  bricks.  By  making  a  fire  under 
this  simple  machine,  and  allowing  your  turf  to  remain  until  charred,  it  will,  when  bruised,  make  an  excellent  stimul.tnt  for  Annuals,  Herbaceous  and  Pot  Plants  of  all  sorts.  If  the  vermin  or 
the  season  dn  not  disturb  them,  you  will  not  rcgnire-mnre  than  one  plant  in  a  hundred  of  th"SO  thatcoaie  nn.  Bo  carr-ful  to  be'-'in  tbtnnin"-  whi^n  thi-  plants  are  'l'"*''^  yonng.    

Printed  by  William  Bbadbdht,  of  No.  13.  Upper  WcburD-place,  iu  the  Parieh  of  St.  PancrBn.  and  I^tntnEBiCE  Miillett  Etans,  ot  Ko.  7,  Church  row,  Stoke  (VewinKtou,  both  In  the  Coaiity  of  Mi<1dlese\,  Printeri.  at  their  office  in 
Lombard-street,  in  the  Precinct  of  Wlutefnai  b,  Iq  the  City  o(  London ;  and  pubiislied  by  lUem  at  the  Office,  No,  b,  CharlCB-Btrcct,  la  tlie  pariah  of  St.  Paul's,  Cove nt- garden.  In  the  EOid  county,  where  all  AdverliBements  ani 
Comi^uoicatiouB  are  to  be  &i>DasQSB£>  to  tbb  £Diioii.— Satddda,!,  Mabcu  30,  IS'iO, 
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[Price  'Qd, 


Aariculhiral  oocietyofEDRland 

AmberRtia  nobiliH   

Analjeit  of  nuano 

Beea,  to  leed 214  6- 

Beer,  sour,  to  correct 

BerberiH  Bealei 

Birds,  food  of. 

Cabbaged,  plants  for  au  acre   .. 

Calendar,  Horticultural    

Calico,  elaze  for 

Camellias,  yellow    

Onttle  Insurance  Conipany. ... 

Conroj'a  (Sir  J.)  farm 

Com  anlfld 

Coverings,  waterproof 

Cypriptdium  Lowei  

DiBCeaes  of  plants  

Drying  plants  

£aJini^-park,  noticed 

EmiKrants,  information  for, . . . 

Farm,  jrardeu 221  a- 

—    Sir  J.  Conroy'a, 

rarmers,  Ilertfordatiirc    

Fortune  (Mr),  newifrom  .... 

PramcB,  covetioic  for 

Fruit  trees,  to  protect 

Fnmigalor.  Browqe's.^.Sn  c- 

Garden  farm 221  a- 

Glass  pipes    ,":.... 

Grasft  seeds  •••• ■• 

Gra?el  walks 2l2c-: 


-216  6 

2l'n  c 

212  a 

213  c 
220  6 
2IS  c 
21 G  c 
211  6 
2-;!0  c 
2:i  fr 
2U  b 
215  e 

214  c 
213  a 
'.IS  c 


■2Z2  a 
2il  b 
217  e 
211  b 
216  e 
214  a 
-211  c 
■222  a 
213  e 


214  a 


Gaaoo,  analysiRof 

Horiicultural  Society    ,,,,,... 

Labour.  aRricultural 

Landlord  aud  tenant 

L'nneaii  Society 

Manijo  trees 

Mowins  machi?e 

Notes  of  a  traveller 

Oat.  varietie*  of 

Orchids,  packinf; 

Packing  Ore  bids 

Peas...- 2116- 

Plants.  diseaseB  of 

—    to  dry  

Potato  diac'^se 

Poulirj'.  pbcRsant  breed  of  .... 

Road  reform 

Sainfoin,  to  bow 

Salads,  winter 

Seeds,  tests  lor  the  vitality  of. . 

Spinach 

Tenant  and  landlord 

Threshing  machine  ..,..■ 

Trees,  fruir,  to  protect 

TurnipB.  to  store 

Villa  [jardeoinj    

Walks,  gravel 212  e- 

Water,  s!a«i  pipes  for    

Weather,  the 

"Wortoa  Cociaije,  florist  meet- 
ing at  


2U  b 

2'7  c 

221  c 


214  b 
212 


VERBENA— "WONDERFUL." 

G   MOORE  begs  to  refer  the  Readers  of  this  Paper 
•  to  his  Advertisement  of  the  2d  of  February. 

Perry  Barr,  near  Birrningham.  April  6. 


21'J  n 
2IS  e 
21fi  c 
-213  b 

213  a 
215  c 
220  a 
220  e 
217  6 
222  » 

214  6 
212  a 
212  a 


230  6 

212  b 
214  a 

213  r 

214  b 


TTORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
JL-L  The  EXHIBITIONS  of  FLOWERS,  &c.,  in  the  Society's 
Gardeo,  will  take  place  on  the  followinj^  Satdbdays,  viz.  : 
May  IS,  June  S,  and  July  13.  Tdesdat.  April  23,  is  the  lastday 
on, which  privileged  tickets,  at  3s.  Qd.  each,  are  issued  to 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  Every  Fellow  is  entitled  to  24  such 
tickets,  if  paid  for  on  or  before  that  day.— 21,  Regent- street. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY.    Regent's  Park.— 
GENERAL  EXHIBITIONS,  WEDNESDAYS,  May  Sth, 
JuHE  12th,  and  July  3d. 

AMERICAN  PLANTS.— SATURDAYS,  May  25  and  June  1- 
Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens,  by  orders  from  Fellows 

of  the  Society,  price,  on  or  before  Saturday,  April  27,  4s.  each  ; 

after  that  d:ty,  55.  ;  or  on  the  days  of  Exhibition,   7s.  Gd.  each  ; 

aAd   such  Tickets    will  admit  to  the  Collection   of  American 

Plants,   from  the  od  of  June  to  the  8tb,  both  included. 
N.  B.  Fruit  will  be  exhibited  on  June  12  and  July  3. 
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SOCIETY. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OP  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  FIRST  EXHIBITION  for  the  Season  will  be  held  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  KenniogtoD,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  April  17.  1850  (open  to  all  Exhibitors),  when 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  following  productions,  viz.  :— 
iJiscellaneous  Plants,  Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  Auriculas,  Hearts- 
ease, Polyanthuses,  and  Specimen  Plants  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
a  Silver  Cup,  value  51.  bs.,  presented  by  the  Committee,  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Plants,  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Ivery,  For  the  best  8  Cinerarias,  in  pots,  small  Silver 
Victoria  Medal,  by  Mr.  H.  Chapman.  For  the  2d  best  ditto, 
small  Silver  Albert  Medal,  by  R.  W.  Button,  Esq.  For  the  best 
3  Plants  of  Oliver's  Lovely  Ann  Auricula,  small  Silver  Albert 
Medal.  And  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  "  Gardener's  Hive,"  for 
the  beat  Seedling  Cineraria  (not  sent  out),  the  Hive  Medal, 
value  10  J. 

Mr.  Oakey's  band  will  be  in  attendance.  Admission  to  Non- 
Members,  from  1  to  6  o'clock,  at  Is.  each.  List  of  Prizes,  and 
the  Rules  of  the  Society,  may  be  obtained  from 

John  Tatloe  Neville,  Secretary, 

Ebenezer  House,  Peckham,  Surrey. 


WARWICKSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION.— ROYAL  LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

The  First  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
open  to  all  England,  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
June  12,  1S50,  at  the  Jephson  Gardens,  Leamington,  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  many  of  the  resident  Nobility  and  Gentry 
of  the  county  of  Warwick,  when  prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the 
niost  liberal  scale  for  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Gera- 
niums,  Roses,  Fuchsias,  Pansies,  Pines,  Grapes,  and  various 
miscetlaneous  productions,  a  Schedule  of  which  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Mr.  Owen  White,  Honorary  Secretary,  Jephson 
Gardens  and  Parade,  Leamington,  and  is  advertised  in  the 
*'  Horticultural  Magazine  "  for  April. 

The  Second  Grand  Horticultural  Eshibition  is  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  August  28,  1850.— Jephson  Gardens,  April  6. 

UNEQUALLED  NEW  SEEDLING  ANTIRRHINUMS, 
XJOBERT  WHIBLEY  begs  to  refer  the  reader  to 
*-^        his  Advertisement  of  the  9th  of  February  last. 
Nursery,  Kenniogton,  London. 


TAMES  WHOMES,  Roj-al  Pelargonium  Nureery, 
"  Windsor,  can  supply  fine  Plants  of  HOYLE'S  *'  CRUSADER  " 
GERANIUM  at  36^.  per  dozen;  and  every  other  fine  variety 
equally  cheap.— April  6. 


IVTAIZE  CORN,  grown  by  a  farmer,  with  the  same 
-^  _  cultivation  as  for  Peas  or  Beans,  with  instructions  for 
growing  it.  It  has  produced  60  bushels  per  acre  in  the  cold  wet 
summer  of  1848,  and  64  bushels  in  1S19.  The  above  may  be 
had  at  Mr.  Benneti's,  Centre  Avenue,  Covent-gardeu. 


lyTEW  FUCHSIAS,  CHEAP,  CHEAPl- 
-L^  Twelve  of  the  following  splendid  new  FUCHSIAS  for  125.; 
Six  for  7s.  Qd.,  post  free,  viz. :  — Alboni,  Chateaubriand, 
Caractacus,  Elegantissima,  Elegans,  Fire-king,  Gem  of  the 
"West,  General  Negrier,  Lord  Nelson,  Model,  Newronensis,  Per- 
fection, Sapphire,  Splendida,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Isabella,  President, 
and  Gem;  if  including  Spectabiiis,  I5s.  per-doz.  Strong  plants 
Bending  out.  The  tintr  older  varieties  at  53.  per  dozen.  It  is 
requested,  that  all  orders  be  prepaid.  Apply  to  Hensy  Walton, 
Edgend  Mavsden,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

Descriptiye  priced  Catalogues  for  one  stamp. 


GERANIUMS. 

A  LARGE  AND  SPLENDID  STOCK  OF  STRONG  PLANTS, 
AT  LOW  PRICES. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  beg  to  offer  the  following  from 
their  superb  collection. 

12  all  new  varieties  of  last  season                  ...  ...  2    2 

12  superb  show  varieties                    ...             ...  ...  1     1 

25        Ditto                ditto                      ...            ...  ...  2    0 

50        Ditto                ditto             ^        ...            ...  ...  3  15 

)2  fine  show  varieties          ...    '        ...            ...  ...  0  12 

25        Ditto                ditto                      ...            ...  ...  1     2 

50        Ditto                ditto                      ...             ...  ...  2    0 

Best  older  varieties,  6s.  to  95.  per  dozen. 


FANCY  GERANIUMS. 

The  following  12  new  and  other  choice  fancy  varieties  for  155, 


Annais 

Beauty  of  Winchester  (Shep- 
herd's) 
Bouquet  tout  fait 
Jebu 

Jehu  improved 
Jehu  Superb  (Cheuvier's) 


Jenny  Lind  [Ambrose's) 
La  Belle  d'  Africana 
Lady  Flora  Hastings 
Maid  of  Anjou 
Statuiskii 
Y'eatmannianum 


NEW   PLANTS. 


Geranium  Foquet'sMag-  i 

nificent  21s  Od  ! 

Gloxinia    Grandis     (Hen-  ; 

derson'a)  5  0    ; 

Gloxinia  Wortleyana   ...  2  G 

iEscbynanthus  speciosa  3  6 

Chirita  Moonii  ...  2  6 


Liebe^ia  speciosa 
Lucolia  Pinciana 
Siphocampjlos  microsto. 

ma  rubra  2 

Tritonea  aurea,  Zs.  Qi.  to  7 
Fuchsia  spectabiiis,  '2s.  Gd. 

to  ...  ...  3 


3s.  Bd 
2    6 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  OF  OUR  EXTEN- 
SIVE COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  supplied, 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  four  peony  stamps. 

Remittances  requested  from  unknown  correspondents.  Post- 
office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bass  and  Bhown,  or  to 
Stephen  Brown.  Goods  caniage  free  to  London,  and  with 
orders  of  40s.  extra  plants  presented. 

Bass  and  Brown's  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudburv,  Suffolk. 


NEW  PETUNIAS. 

THOMAS  BARNES  will  commence  sending  out  on 
the  20th.  inst.  his  Splendid  Seedling  PETUNIAS,  viz. 

Amaranth,  rosy  crimson        3s.  6rf, 

Beauty  of  Stowe,  rose,  white  centre  ...        0    0 

Delicata,  peach,  margined  pink       5    0 

Lilacea,  lilac  and  blue  3    6 

Madonna,  peach,  crimson  veins  and  throat        5    0 

Tourist,  crimson  purple         ...         3    6 

The  above  are  all  of  first-rate  form  and  very  distinct. 
General  Descriptive  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application, 
including  all  the  novelties  of  the  season. 
Danecroft  Nurseries,  Stowmarket. 


HART    AND   NICKLIN,   Florists,   Guildford,   can 
supply  the  JoUowiug,  strong  and  healthy  ; 
PANSIES.— Duke  of  Norfolk,  Aurora,  Gem,  Orestes,  Bloom- 
ing  Girl,  Example,  Matilda,  Caroline,  Oudine,  Ophir,  Juventa, 
and  Constellation,  12s.  the  dozen.     Free  by  post,  or  to  London. 

GERANIUMS,  new  and  good,  per  doz. 12s.  Od, 

VERBENAS,  best  named,  per  doz.,  free  by  post    .  6    0 
FUCHSIAS,  ,,  „  „  GO 


^/[  ESSRS.  J.  AND  H,  BROWN  are  now  sending  out 
J-  the  undermentioned  choice  Shrubs  and  Plants,  carefully 
packed,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  the  Continent, 
27  Azaleas,  new  hardy  Belgian  varieties,  on  their  own    s.  d. 
roots,  with  fiower-buds,  one  of  a  sorr,  by  name  , .  20    0 

25  American  Azaleas,  do.  do.  do.         . .  15    0 

6  Andromedas  of  sorts,  including  floribunda  . .     8    0 

6  Kalmias,  and  6  Ledums,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10  0 
25  Hardy  American  Shrubs,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10  6 
12  Rhododendrons,  including  scarlet,  white,  and  rose, 

hardy  varieties  ..         12    0 

New  Hardy  Yellow  Rhododendrons,  each  7s.  &d.  to  10    6 

Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  extra  fine,  witb  30  to  50  bloom 

buds,  each 2s.  fa'd.  to    3    6 

6  Fine  Hardy  Magnolias,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  10    6 

Hardy  Heaths  and  Vacciniums,  ditto  ditto,  per  doz.  . .  8  0 
Cryptomeria  japonica  and  G  Choice  Hardy  Pinus,  for  10    0 

Glycine  sinensis,  extra  fine  in  pots,  15  to  30  feet  each  . .  3  6 
Passitloras,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse,  each  ,,         ,.16 

50  Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  by  name  . ,  . .  16  0 
12  Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name,  in  pots  . .  9  0 
Standard  and  half-standard  Roses,  per  dozen,  12s.  and  15    0 

Climbing  Roses,  of  sorts,  per  doz.  6    0 

Bourbon  Roses,  superior  sorts.  Rose  La  Reine  and  Per- 
petual Queen,  for  planting  in  beds,  per  dozen  . .  10    6 
12  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  one  of  a  sort,  blooming  plants. ,  25    0 
12  Choice  Camellias,  by  name,  ditto               ditto  . .  30    0 
50  Choice  Greenhouse  Plants,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name     . .  45    0 

24  Choice  Ericas,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  , .  15  0 
First-rate  Show  Finks,  per  dozen  Qs.  and  9  0 
First-rate  Carnations  and  Picotees,  per  dozen  9s.  and  12  0 
First-rate  Pansies,  per  dozei-  ..  .,  6s.  and  9  0 
Cinerarias  aud  Calceolaria^,    show  varieties,  strong 

plants,  per  dozen  , .  , ,  . .  9s.  to  12    0 

Verbenas  and  Petunias,  best  new  soi'ts,  per  dozen      .,50 

The  New  Fancy  Geraniums,  by  name  .-        9s.  to  12    0 

New  Scarlet  Geraniums  and  Heliotropiums,  per  doz.  .•     GO 

12  Pseonies,  new  white,  pink,  and  blush,  of  sorts  ..     8    0 

25  Choice  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  named  . .  ..76 
Hardy  Ferns  and  other  plants  for  rock- work,  per  doz.    8    0 

Strawberry  Plants,  newest  and  best  sorts,  per  100,  3s.  Qd.  to  5     0 

Considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  bedding  out  plants  when 
taken  in  large  quantities,  or  by  the  hundred. 

Flower  Seeds,  18  papers,  5s. ;  36  ditto,  10s. ;  of  the  most  ap- 
proved varieties,  sent  free  by  post.    Also  Catalogues  for  1850. 

Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  AprU  t".  , 


SUPERB  PICOTEE— "THE  GEM.''— 
By  far  the  most  perfect  light  red-edjed  PICOTEE  yet 
raised,  and  shown  in  all  the  winning  stands  at  the  Merrupolitan 
Exhibitions  of  last  season,  and  is  pronounced  by  all  the  leading 
publications  of  the  day  as  **  a  perfect  gt=m."  May  now  be  had, 
in  tine  strong  plants,  per  post  fi-ee,  at  6s.  &d,  per  pair,  or  well 
established  in  small  pots  at  os.  per  pair. 

YoDELL  and  Co.,  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 

EXHIBITION  SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 

WP.  AYRE3  has  received  instructions  from  a 
•  Gentleman,  declining  their  cultivation,  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing first-class  EXHIBITION  SPECIIIENS  OF  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS  for  sale.  They  are  in  splendid  condition, 
and  well  set  with  bloom,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  Brooklands 


Nursery,  Biackheaih,. 


Height. 
fr.  in. 
.     3     0 
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ft.  in,. 
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1     S 

1  6 

2  6 


—    S 


—     5 
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2    6 

2  0 
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3  6 
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3     0 


*Azalea  indica  lateritia,  a  pyramid  ... 

*A.  i.  variegata,  depressed  cone      

''A.  i.,  double  red.  a  splendid  plant 

*A.  i.  refulgens  (Knight's)     

""A.  i.  vivicans,  a  bush  

A.  i.  exquisita,  a  bu^h  

A.  i.  optimea,  a  pyramid      

A.  i.  Minerva,  a  pyramid 

A.  i.  Apollo,  a  pyramid       

A.  i.  delicata  (Ivery'a)  

^Leschenaultia  formosa,  a  pyramid 

L.  biloba  graudiflora  

*Boronia  serrulata       

,,  antmouifl()ra         

*Epacris  miniata,  a  splendid  plint 
*HeIichrysuni  argeuteum,  a  fiue  plant 

*Fimelea  decussata      

"^Eriostemoo  buxifolium,  a  beautiful  plant 

Ditto  dicto.  a  neat  plant 

Zichya  longipedunculata,  on  trellis 

Podulobium  chorozemifolium        

Polygala  oppositifolia  

Dilwynia  juniperina 

Erica  Pattersoniana 

,,      elegans  strica,  a  lovely  plant 

,,      fascigiata  Jutescens 

„      Parmenteriana  rosea 

„     mirabile  

,,     vesrica  rosea,  a  splendid  plant 

„      propendeus        

The  above  plants  are  all  fit  for  exhibition,  and  are  in  every 
respect  first-rate.  Of  the  plants  marked  thus  {^)  not  less  than 
six  will  be  sold.  Further  particulars  and  the  price  will  be  sup- 
plied by  W.  P.  Atees,  as  above.— April  G. 

S'  TORY'S  SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS.— 
2.4S  SOUTH  DEVON.— Avery  distinct  and  elegant  flower  ; 
tube  and  sepals  light  rosy  crimson,  long  and  well  reHexed, 
showing  a  most  compact  elegantly  formed  light  blue  corolla. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  long  tootstalks  and  in  great  abun- 
dance. This  is  a  most  distinct  variety,  and  one  that  will  give: 
satisfaction  to  purchasers. — Strong  plants,  7s.  6d. 

*  3-4S  DUPLEX. — A  most  remarkable  variety,  from  its  inva- 
riably producing  a  double  rich  deep  purple  corolla.  The  tube 
and  sepals  are  bright  scarlet,  well  reflexed,  of  good  substance. 
It  is  a  dwarf,  compact  grower,  and  an  abundant  bloomer.  It 
will  bts  a  general  favourite. — Strong  plants,  10s.  Qd. 

6-48  MULTIPLEX.— This,  as  the  flame  designate?,  is  another 
double  corolla  flower,  but  perfectly  distinct  from  Duplex.  The 
tube  and  sepals  are  bright  crimson,  and  well  reflexed,  shewing 
to  a  great  advantage  the  intense  purple  corolla,  which,  for 
doubleness,  resembles  a  large  double  Violet.  It  is  a  very  frea 
bloomer,  and  a  variety  that  was  greatly  admired  by  those  par- 
ties who  saw  it  in  flower.— Strong  plants,  10s.  Qd. 

7-48  IGNEA.— Amost  splendidflowerof  extra  size,  and  extra  - 
ordinary  brilliancy,  both  in  its  crimson  tube  and  sepals,  and 
deep  purple  corolla.  The  tube  is  long,  symmetrical,  and  of 
great  substance,  without  excrescence  of  any  kind.  Sepils  suf- 
ficiently reflexed  to  show  to  advantage  its  beautifully  formed 
corolla.  It  is  certainly  a  first-class  flower,  and  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction. — Strung  plants,  10s.  Qd. 

*  8-48  UNIQUE.— This  is  a  heautitul  flower,  of  large  size  ; 
tube  and  sepals  bright  glossy  scarlet,  of  great  breadth  and  sub- 
stance, without  the  least  wortiness  or  roughness  of  iiny  kind. 
Corolla  deep  purple  and  w-ll  formed.  A  most  abundant 
blootucr,  two  flowers  being  produced  at  the  axil  of  the  leaves. 
In  the  "  Florist"  for  September  and  November  last,  it  is  highly 
commended,  and  described  as  a  "very  tine  flower."  The  habit 
of  growth  and  blooming  is  excellent.  It  is  altogether  a  first- 
rate  flower,  and  strongly  recommended. — Strong  plant,',  ICs.Gd, 

9-48  MIRABILIS.— A  gi-eat  favourite  with  those  parties  who 
saw  it  in  bloom.  An  early  bloomer,  tube  and  sepals  scarlet, 
well  formed  and  reflexed,  corolla  fiue  lively  purple,  belt-shaped, 
a  most  abundant  bloomer,  and  a  striking  plant.  Habit  and 
foliage  very  good  ;  a  most  distinct  variety. — Strong  plants,  ts.Gd 

*  11.4S  STRIATA.— A  most  novel  variety.  The  corolla 
which  is  crimson,  being  singularly  striped  with  purple  like  a 
flake  Carnation.  It  ib  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  invariably 
comes  true  to  its  striped  character.  It  was  much  admired 
when  in  flower. — Strong  plants,  7s.  Gd. 

The  three  sorts  marked  thus  *  are  liirured  in  "  The  Florist," 
for  March  last.  The  set  of  seven  for  21.  lOs-  for  cash  (prepay- 
ment). A  selection  of  either  four  tor  U.  15s.  for  cash  (prepay- 
ment.)    The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  have  much  pleasure  m  cffdring  the 
above  beautiful  FUCHSIAS.  They  are  Seedhngs  raised  in 
1848,  and  proved  in  1849,  by  W.  H.  Story,  Esq.,  ot  Whitehill, 
Newtown  Bushell,  and  were  selected  from  a  vast  number  of 
Seedlings.  They  are  all  perfectly  distinct,  and  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  Mr.  Sturv's  well-known  character  as  a  raiser  of 
Seedlings  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  would  permit 
nothing  to  be  sent  out  with  his  name  attached  that  was  not  of 
first-rate  characLer,  and  calculated  to  give  satistaction. 

Strong  well-established  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on 
and  afte°r  Jlonda;,  the  15ch  of  this  month. 

N.  B.  A  remittance  or  reference  from  unknown  correapond- 
ents  required  ;  this  will  be  strictly  adhered  to, 

Exeter,  April  6. 
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iv/rEETINGS  AT  WORTON  COTTAGE,  ISLE- 
IVX  -WORTH  for  the  Display  and  Examination  of  SEED- 
LING FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  and  other  objects  of  Horticul- 
ttiral  Interest, 

The  Editor  of  the  Florist  and  Gaeden  Miscellany 
particularly  requests  that  all  Seedlings  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Censors  of 'that  work  may  be  posted,  as  far  as  practieable,  so 
as  to  reach  Mr.  Beck.  Islewonh.  Middlesex,  on  the  Wednesday 
morning-  of  each  week.  Parties  desirous  of  attending  per- 
sonally with  their  productions,  by  takingthei.35  o'clock  train  for 
Isleworth  from  the  Waterloo  Station,  will  be  put  down  within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  of  Worton  Cottage. 

The  next  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  10th,  and 
each  sueceedins  Wednesday,  at  5  o'clock,  p.m. 

An  Artist  will  attend  these  Meetings,  to  take  coloured  memo- 
randa of  ansthing  particularly  striking. 


~vr  GAINES  begs  to  inform  the  admii-ers  of  Fancy 
-L^  •  GERANIUMS,  he  intends  sending  out  on  Monday  next 
the  following  Seedlings  :  Gaines's  Farodi,  Lady  Louisa 
Comwallis.  Elegans,  Priam,  Nina,  Queen  Superb,  Signora 
Carolinii,  Oderata  variegata  ;  also  he  has  good  strong  plants  i 
of  his  Hero  of  Surrey  and  Cerise  Unique. 

On  the  Ist  of  Mav  will  be  re^dy  for  delivery,  his  superb  new 
Seedling  DAHLIAS  Lady  Auckland,  Empress  of  Yellow,  Lord 
Hardinee,  Fancy  do..  Princess  Louisa,  Hero,  Desdemona, 
Kotundiflora,  and  Atalanta.  Opinion  of  this  Paper  (1849),  see 
August,  No.  34 ;  September,  No.  33.  Gardeners  and  Land 
Stewards'  Journal,  August,  No.  32  ;  September,  No.  35. — A  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  the  above,  including  Calceolarias, 
Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Azaleas,  A''erbenas,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  may  be  had 
by  applying  at  the  Nursery,  Surrey-lane,  Battersea,  April  6. 

REENHOUSES,     SUMMER     HOUSES,    &c.  — 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  have  the  above  done  by  contract, 

and  thus  saving  fifty  per  cent.,  can  be  supplied  vrith  design 

and  specification  for  One  Guinea,  on  application  to  W.  Soane, 

28,  St.  John-street,  River-lane,  Islington. 


GRASS  SEEDS  TO  SUIT  ANT  SOIL. 

JG.  WAITE,  Seed  Merchant,  181,  High  Holbom, 
•   London,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Farmers, 

and  others,  that  he  has  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  in 

collecting  all  the  best  kinds  of  GRASS  SEEDS  in  cultivation, 

to  suit  any  soils,  which  enables  him  to  offer  on  the  following 

terms,  viz   : 

Seeds  for  Permanent  Past^ire,  light  soil 25s.  per  acre. 

Do.         do.        heavy  soil 27«.        „ 

Do.        do.        medium  soil  26s.        ,i 

Do,        do.        Lawns,  light  soil  35s.        ,, 

Do,        do.  do.     heavy  soil  32s,        ,, 

Do.        do,  do.      medium  soil       30s.        „ 

Do.        do,        in   Orchards,  or  other  grounds 

overshaded  by  trees,   any  soil  25s.       ,, 
Do.        do,        for  Marshy  Grounds,  such  as  are 
occasionally     overflowed     by 

fresh  water,  any  soil     24s.        „ 

Do.        do,        for  improving  Lawns      14s.  per  bosh. 

Do.        do.  do.        Old  Pasture     10s.        „ 

Kye-grass,  perennial Ss.        „ 

Do.        Italian,  imported  seed     75. 6d.        „ 

Do.        English  seed  Gs.        „ 

Clover,  Red         42s.,  44s.,  and  485.  per  cwt. 

Do.     White      4os.  and  50s.        „ 

Lucerne o6s.        „ 

Tares,  Spring      Ss.perbush. 

With  every  other  kind  of  Seeds  in  cultivation.    Catalogues 

can  be  had  on  application. 

J.  G.  Waite,  Seed  Merchant,  181,  High  Holbom,  London. 


T  MP  ROVED  FORTY-DAY  MAIZE, 
i  6s.  per  dozen  Ears.  One  dozen  Ears  will  grow  4000  Plants. 
With  every  other  kind  of  Seeds  in  Cultivation  at  such  prices, 
to  meet  the  times. 

J.  G.  Waite,  Seed  Merchant,  181,  High  Holborn,  London. 


SPLENDID  NEW  PETUNIAS  (strong  plants  will 
be  ready  the  last  week  in  April). 

EXQUISITE.— Peach,  veined  and  striped  with  carmine,  rich 
purple  throat,  mo=t  profuse  bloomer.     2^.  6d. 

KING  OF  CRIMSONS.— Yery  rich  and  velvety  crimson,  with 
dark  throat,  first-rate  form.     3s.  6d. 

MAGNUM  BONUM.— Rosy  purple,  of  extraordinary  size  and 
substance,  extra  fine.     3s.  6d. 

MRS.  BOWLES.— Bright  pale  lilac,  suffused  Tvith  crimson 
stripes,  large  dark  throat,  splendid  form.    3s,  Qd. 

QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND.— Rose,  veined  throughout  with 
crimson,  large  and  conspicuous  purple  throat,  first-rate  form 
and  habit,    ds.  Gd. 

The  above  were  selected  from  a  large  number  of  Seedlings, 
and  are  warranted  as  described. 

Orders  addressed  to  MISS  H.  STEWART,  Salt^hUl  Nursery, 
Slough,  will  be  received  thankfully,  and  punctually  attended 
to.  The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  by  taking  the  set,  or 
three  plants  of  a  sort. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias,  Terbenae,  Petunias, 
Chrysanthemums,  Cinerarias,  Shrubby  Calceolarias,  Dahlias, 
Antirrhinum?,  Phlosee,  Hnllyhockc  ;  with  Priced  Lists  of  Gera- 
niums, Greenhouse  Plants,  Hardy  Perennials,  Azaleas,  Hybrid 
Khododeodrons,  itc,  may  be  obtained  on  application,  inclosing 
six  postage  stamps,  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Salt-bill  Nursery,  April  6. 
This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 

CHOICE  SEEDLING  PETUNIAS— We  have  the 
pleasure  to  offer  the  following  varieties  of  our  own  raising, 
which  have  been  selected  as  first-rate  from  a  large  number  of 
other  Seedlings,  and  we  trust  will  give  equal  satisfaction  to  the 
varieties  we  have  hitherto  sent  out.  To  be  sent  out  on  April  20. 
Magnificent,   a  fine  rich   crimson,   colour  and   shape  of 

•*  BrilUant"  sent  out  last  year,  but  ha\lng  darker  veins  ds.  Od 
Castor,  a  lirge  and  distinct  lilac,  with  a  very  rich  dark 

purple  throat      ...  * 3    6 

PoUox,   a  large  silvery  blush,  vrith  a  dark  rich  purple 

throat       3    6 

Orion,  a  rich  lively  crimson  lake,  of  fine  form       3    6 

Syren,  pure  white,  with  a  rich  bright  pink  throat,  good 

round  form         3    6 

Cassandra,  French  white,  lilac  pink  throat,  veined,  edges 
of  the  corolla  blotched  with  lively  pink,  large  and  tine  3    6 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  by  taMng  the  set, 
or  fur  three  plants  of  a  sort. 

12  new  varieties  of  last  season         12    0 

12  superior  varieties      9     0 

12  fine  ditto         ^    ^ 

25  varieties  in  choice  assortment      15    0 

The  above  free  by  post  if  required. 

BASS  AND  BROWN, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


THE  PINEST  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AND 

PINKS,  &c.  &c. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.*S  Extensive  and  Celebrated  Col- 
lection of  the  above  are  this  season  unusually  strong  and 
healthy,   and  are  ready  for   sending   out,  in  fine  well-rooted 
plants,' to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdem,  or  for  exportation, 
at  the  following  prices  : 

25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees  ...  ...  ...  ...         £5    0    0 

12  pairs        do.  do.  do.  ...  ...  2  10    0 

(Including  their  fineRed-edged  Picotee,  *'  The  Gem," 
by  far  the  most  perfect  Picotee  yet  raised,  and 
shown  in  all  the  winning  stands  at  the  Metropolitan 
Exhibitions  during  last  season.) 
25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of  do.    do.     ...  3    0    0 

12  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.        11.  4s.  to  1  10    0 

Fine  mixed  border  ditto — per  dozen  pairs  ...  0  12    0 

True  old  Clove — per  pair  ...  ...  ...  0    2     0 

PINKS,  finest  tirsuclass  show  flowers,  12s.,  ISs.,  and  24s.  per 
dozen  pairs. 

PANSIES,  the  finest  first-class  show  flowers,  comprising  all 
those  exhibited  in  the  winning  stands  at  the  Metropolitan  Exhi- 
bitions, 10s.  to  18s.  per  dozen^  well  established  in  small  pots, 
or  per  post,  free. 
FUCHSIAS,  all  of  the  very  best  sent  outlast  season,  12s.  and 

18s.  per  dozen. 
TERBENAS,        „  „  „  6s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 

PETUNIAS,  „  „  ,,  6s.  to  12s.  per  doz, 

CINERARIAS,     „  „  „  93.  to  18a.  per  doz. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,      „  „     Gs.,  9s.,  &  12s.  p.  doz. 

ERICAS,  coirprising  the  most  showy  spring-flowering  kinds, 
9s.  to  125.  per  dozen. 

"TIGRIDIA  CONCHIFLORA." 

A  Beautifiil  Hardy  Bulbous  Plant,  producine.  in  long  succes- 
sicn,  large  lemon-coloured  flowers,  spotted  with  crimson,  and 
well  adapted  for  bedding.  Strong  flowering  roots  6s.  per  doz., 
or  per  post,  free,  7s-  per  doz. 

Thirty  packets  of  new  and  very  choice  FLOWER  SEEDS  for 
6s.,  per  post,  free. 

Their  Descriptive  Spring  Catalogue  is  just  published,  and 
will  be  fortvarded  free  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps.  It 
win  be  found  indispensable  for  the  present  season,  as  it  con- 
tains all  the  hiLest  deserving  introductions  (home  and  conti- 
nental), in  obta  ning  which  no  expense  has  been  spared  in 
forming  a  selection  of  such  as  will  prove  satisfactory  to  pur- 
chasers, and  to  tbeir  very  obedient  servants,  Yo0£LL  and  Co. 

Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 


GERMAN    SEEDS.  —  IMPORTED    ORIGINAL 
SEALED    PACKETS. 
GERMAN  STOCKS.  s.  d. 

50  Varieties,  separate,  100  seeds  of  each,  splendid  ...    8    0 

36  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto  6     0 

25  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto  4    0 

15  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  the  brightest 

and  most  beautiful  colours  2    6 

12  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,     splendid 

colours...        2    0 

All  the  above  mixed,  per  oz.,  4s. 

BROMPTON  STOCKS. 

12  Varieties,  separate,  100  seeds  of  each ...    2    0 

15  Ditto,  ditto         3    0 

ASTERS. 
30  Varieties,  splendid  German,  100  seeds  of  each  colour, 

separate ...    5    0 

24  Ditto.  ditto,  ditto  ..  ...    4=    0 

20  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  selected  from 

the  above        3    0 

16  Ditto,  new  double  pyramidal,  very  showy  2     6 

10  Ditto,  qitilled  and  striped,  in  distinct  colours 1    9 

3  Ditto,  new  dwarf,  extra         ...         1     6 

6  Ditto,  new  globe  and  pyramidal 1    0 

All  the  above  mixed.  3s.  per  oz. 
COCKSCOMB. 

6  Varieties,  distinct  colours 1    6 

HOLLYHOCK. 

20  Varieties,  double,  in  distinct  colours      3    0 

LARKSPUR. 

12  Varieties,  dwarf,  brightest  colours  1    6 

S  Ditto,  tall  ditto         1    3 

WALLFLOWER. 

5  Varieties,  double         1    0 

24  Ditto,  single,  mixed per  oz.    1    6 

ZINNIA  ELEGANS. 
8  Varieties,  brightest  colours  1    3 


FOR  SALE,  80  bushels  of  Green-top  Yellow  Bullock, 
and  40  ditto  of  Purple-top  Swedish  TURNIP  SEED, 
the  growth  of  1849,  transplanted  and  carefully  selected.  For 
price,  &c.,  apply  to  Mr.  Betan  Clasee,  Farmer,  Tuxford, 
Nottinghamshire. 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS.— The  following  delivered 
free  to  London,  or  any  Station  on  the  Bury  line  to  Norwich, 
at  the  present  prices,  as  annexed. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

The  best  selected  varieties,  mixed  in  proper  proportions  of 

such  kinds  as  possess  the  most  desirable  qualities  suited  for 

Peesianent  Pastdses,  and  adapted  to  different  descriptions  of 

soils,  per  acre  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  243.  Od, 

Fine  mixed  dwarf  varieties  for  lawns,  per  lb.  ...  ...    1    3 

Ditto,  per  peck  ...  ...  ...  ...    5    0 

RYE  GRASS,  True  Italian  ...  per  bushel    6    6 

,,  Perennial  ...  ...  ...    5    0 


TURNIP— Skirving's  Liverpool  Swede,  p.  bu.,  S8s.,  p.  qt.  1    0 
„  Laing's  Improved  Swede,  per  bu,,  36s.,  p.  qt.  1     3 

„  Purpte-top  Swede,  per  bush,,  2Ss.  per  qt.  1    0 

„  Skirving's  Improved  Purple-top  Scotch   „  ...  1    3 

„  Norfolk  While,  Green,  and  Red  Rounds,,  ...  0    9 

„  Dale's  Hybrid        ...  ...  ...       „  ...  1    3 

,,  White  and  Red  Tankards  ...       „  ...  1    0 

„  Yellow  Tankard  or  Scotch  Pudding        „  ...1    3 

LUCERNE  per  lb.  0  10 

CARROT— Large  White  Belgian         ...  ...        „  ...  0    8 

,,  Long  Green-top  Red  Altringham    ...      ,,  ...  1    0 

PARSNIP— Large,  for  cattle  ...  ...        „  ...  0    S 

MANGOLD  WURZEL— Yellow  Globe  ...       „  ...  0    6 

„  „  Red  Globe  ...        „  ...  0    6 

„  „  Long  Red  ...       „  ...  0    6 

„  „  Long  Yellow  ...        „   ...  0    9 

Best  English  Red  and  White  Clovers,  Trefoil,  and  all  other 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  the  best  stocks  at  the  lowest  market 
prices.  PRICED  CATALOGUES  of  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS 
sent  prepaid  on  application  ;  also  prices  to  the  trade. 

Post-office  orders  payable  to  Bass  and  Beown,  or  to  Stephen 
Bkow.v.     Remittances  required  from  unknown  correspondents. 
BASS  AND  BROWN,  Seed  and  HoBTicoLTOEAL  Establish- 
ment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


GERMAN  SCABIOUS.— 10  varieties 
SALPIGL0S3IS.— 16  varieties 

CAMPANULA.— 16  varieties 

CEyOTHERA.—12  varieties     

CAPSICUM.— 10  varieties         

PENTSTEMON.— 12  varieties 
ANTIRRHINUMS.— 20  varieties 


1  6 

2  6 
2  0 
2  0 

1  6 

2  0 

3  0 


With  a  variety  of  other  Flower  Seeds  of  the  most  esteemed 
kinds  in  cultivation. 
J.  G.  Waite,  Seed  Establishment,  181,  High  Holbom,  London. 


BEE  HIVES. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  various  IMPROVED  BEE  HIVES, 
which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  cf  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— the  Honey 
Boe.  The  collection  consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hives," 
"The  Single  Box  Hive,"  "The  Amatexir  Bar  Hive,"  "The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  worked  with  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper, 
with  drawings  and  prices,  vrill  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  stamps,— Geobge  Neiqhboue  and  Son,  127,  High 

I  Holboro,  London.. 

I  "Nutt  on  Bees"  |6th  edition),  now  published. 

AKEK'S  i'HEASAJSTKY,  Beautorc-street,  King's, 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gad  wall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-ejed  and  dun  divers,  Carohna  ducks,  tfcc, 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs  ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY.  MARESFIELD,  NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  are  now  issuing  copies  of 
their  new  CATALOGUE  OF  STOVE  AND  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  to  which  is  added  Descriptive  Lists  of  aU 
the  newest  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Pe- 
tunias, and  Chrysanthemums,  with  a  very  extensive  collection 
of  plants  adapted  for  bedding. 

W.  W.  and  S.  have  a  large  stock  of  Dwarf  Roses  in  pots. 
April  and  May  are  the  best  months  for  planting  out  the  above. 
They  will  be  supplied  as  under,  the  selection  being  left  to 
themselves. 
Hjbrid  Perpetual  and  Bourbon  Roses  ...  125.  to  I85.  per  dozen. 

Tea-scented  and  Noisette  do 125.  to  18s.         „ 

China  and  Climbin;  do 93-  to  125.     _   „ 

Catalogues  vrill  be  forwarded,  gratis,  on  application. 


NEW  PHLOXES. 
T3  0BERT  M.  STARK,  Edgehiil  Narsery,  Edin- 
-tv  burgh,  begs  to  intimate  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  send 
out  the  undermentioned  seedling  PHLOXES,  raised  by  R. 
Girdwood,  Esq,  F.C.H.S.  They  were  exhibited,  and  awards 
made  to  several,  at  various  shows  last  summer.  Among  other 
encoQiums,  Mr.  G.  was  congratulated  on  his  "unexampled 
success  in  raising  such  a  batch  of  seedlings  "  by  the  Floricultural 
Editor  of  the  "Gardeners'  Journal."  The  descriptions  below 
are  in  part  extracted  from  that  paper  of  August  4. 

In  form  the  pips  are  all  finely  circular,  limbs  flat  and  smooth, 
and  of  proper  thickness. 
CLEOPATRA.— "  An  exquisite  bloom;  form  perfect;  colour, 

pearl  white  ;  eye  distinct."    3s.  6d. 
DIANA.— "Form  excellent ;  colour  lilac  blush  ;  eye  circular." 

35.  fid. 
EDGEHILL  BEAUTY. — "  Nice  white  flowers  ;  petals  not  very 

large,  but  a  noble  trusser,  and  very  attractive  flower." 

25.  6d. 
GIRDWOODIL— "  Very  pretty    thing;    ground  colour  lilac, 

shaded  to  white  ;  eye  distinct ;  size  large."    33.  64. 
JOAN.—"  Form  good  ;  colour  bright  lilac,  inclining  to  purple 

at  the  centre  :  large."    85.  Qd. 
MIRABlLIS.—"Form  desirable  ;"  colour  pale  lavender;  eye 

circular.    2s.  fid. 
RADIANCE.—"  Colour  lilac  blush  ;  a  fine  trusser."    25.  Bd. 
SNOW-FLAKE —"Pure  white;  form  good;   also  producing 

noble  trusses."    2s.  &d. 
The  set  of  eight  for  203. 

For  other  varieties  R.  S.  begs  to  refer  to  his  "  CATALOGUE 
OF  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,"  which  is  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  on  appUcation. 

1,  Hope-street,  Edinburgh,  April  6. 

TOHN  VICKERY,  Ndrseryman,  Florist.  &c.,  begs 
^  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Public  in  general  to  his 
splendid  Seedliuff  FUCHSIA  "QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES." 
which  he  can  highly  recommend  as  a  great  acquisition  to  that 
beautiful  tribe,  as  its  colours  are  pure;  tube  and  sepals  pure  white, 
corolla  bright  carmine,  habit  very  compact,  and  an  abundant 
bloomer.  It  obtained  the  First  CJaas  Certificate  at  the  Rojal 
South  London  Floricultural  Society  at  the  last  September 
Sho^v.  To  be  sent  out  on  the  loth  of  April.  Strong  plants 
7s.  Bd,  each.  The  u-^ual  allowance  to  the  Trade  where  two  or 
more  are  taken.  A  remittance  is  requested  from  unknown 
correspoadeats.— Grove-road  Nursery,  bri.\ton,  Surrey. 


CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  BOXES 
AND  LIGHTS. 
One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  K.  4s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  ail 
pares  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  mostof  the  counties  of  England.  Jas.  \V'atis, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremout-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 
HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS.  ' 

GREEN  AND  CONSTABLt:,  36,  King  William- 
street,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge,  have  a  large  as. 
sortment  of  GARDEN  TOOLS,  containing  all  the  recent 
inventions,  and  including  Lyndon's  Patent  Cast  Steel  -Spades, 
Shovels,  and.  Garden  Forks,  Lord  Vernon's  Hoe,  Jointed 
Hothouse  Syringes,  Transplantiug  TooL*,  Registered  Gardea 
Labels,  Ladies'  sets  of  Gardening  implements,  Pruning  Shears, 
Knives,  itc.  Agents  for  the  Vitreous  Porcelain  Garden  Bor- 
dering.— 36,  King  William-st.,  five  doors  from  Londun  Bridge. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING   AND  HEATING   j 

BY  HOT  WATER.  I 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION, 
WARRANTED  THE  BEST. 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Horticdl- 
•  TORAL  Architects,  Hothouse  Boildebs,  and  Hot-wateb 
Appabatds  SIandfactceebs,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  every  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  eizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  now 
effectually  heating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing-housea, 
230  feet  by  I'l  feet,  all  Span  Roofs  and  lufty,  containing  upwards 
of  50,000  cubical  feet  of  air-  Also  various  small  and  ioterme- 
diate  size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  continue 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rangements now  in  full  operation  ou  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pits,  Frames, 
Glass  Li<;hts,  &c.  A  veiy  extensive  collection  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
E^tim^tes,  and  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application, 
J.  W^EKS  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
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"PLOWER  SEEDS  FREE  BY  POST.  —  One 
J-  Hundred  packets  of  the  newest  and  beat  sort's  for  1««  ■ 
Fifty  for  10..  ;  Twenty  five  for  6,.  Selection  can  be  made  from 
Kendle's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds. 

German  Seeds.— fTe  have  a  large  stock  of  all  the 
best  varieties  {See  our  Advertisement,  page  177 
March  23,  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle"),  including  Stocks' 
Asters,  Wallflowers,  Balsams,  Larhspurs,  Hollyhocks, 
Zinnias,  i|c. 

For  particulars  apply  to  William  E.  Rehdle  and  Co.,  Seed 
Merclmnts,  Plymouth.     Established  1786. 

AJEW     GLOBE     FUCHSIA,    « KIMBERLEY'S 

t  INACCESSIBLE.;- This  splendid  variety  wfs  raised 
STo^fh  f  ""-■  .""^  '"  ''»,'■  ™P"'<»-.  tbe  blooms  being  twice  the 
s^e  ot  that  variety  ;  sepals  very  broad  ;  tube  rather  short,  of  a 
bright  glossy  crimson  ;  corolla  rich  deep  velvety  purple  ;  habit 
Teryfine,  and  a  tree  bloomer;  foliage  rich  glossy  green-  will 
Sw  Z"  t\  '^"r^f''"'  "■■""O'eDts  ever  offered.  Strri 
O.  KiMBEELET,  1' lorist,  &c.,  Piuley,  near  Coventry,  and  of  the 
'lollowing  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  ordered  if  Messrs 
Wood  and  Son,  Maresfield,  Sussex;  Mr.  IVEar,  Pefkhim; 
■near  London ;  Mr.  Gaines,  Surrey-lane,  Battersea :  and 
Messrs.  Widnall  and  Datis,  (?rantche5te£/f|nmhri,lf.  ' 

OUPERB        NEW        VE  R  B'eITT, 

*->  ADAMS'S  "  MISS  PAYNE  " 

■  The  above  beautiful  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Adams, 
ft,  r?  wh^-  ^v*^!'  ^"i-  Biggleswade,  and  will  be  found 
the  best  White  Verbena  of  the  season.     To  flowers  of  an 

XlitZ2^:c\LT''^"''^^'''-^  ftagrance.  Which  adds 

Extract  from  the  Sardevici-s'C^raiHcfe,  Oct.  13,1849    •' W  A  A 

SirlJ^''   5,^'"K''■  f'"l"'S  t°  white; 'flowers'  very  larg^,  i,ui 

?tffloLr.^^i°^"..-'  ?/°n'^  '"'''J"'  o"  account  of  the  s  zeof 
Its  Howers,  both  individually  and  collectively  " 

EsLlract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Bundy,  Gardener  to 
-Trevor  Esq  Bromham  Hall,  Beds.  "I  beg  to  say  I  saw 
your  seedling  Verbena,  and  mult  say  it  was  relarklwy  6^ 
much  more  so  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  before,   therefore 

srnkTro^L:-""'^ '"  '"'"'^  -^^'  -" "'  -^--0  j°"-a; 

M?^PnT.n'  "T'-^l^  *'>™>"-aWe,  have  also  been  expressed  by 
Mr  Pullen  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Cust 
Cockayne,  Hattey,  near  Potton,  Beds.  ;  Mr.  Pope,  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  Harvey  Ickwell  Green.  Beds.  ;  and  many  other  gardeners 
free  sHach  'wh°'    '  ■''"'"^  permitted.     Good  pfants,  posi 

T  ^.n^r,  A   '  ^^  J""  '*■'*  ordered  three  wiU  be  sent. 

London  Agents  :  Messrs.  Hdrst  and  M'Mollen  6  Leaden 
haJl  street,  and  Messrs.  Hogh  Low  and  Co.rciaptoi:' 

Address,  SnsAN  Wood,  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

r.a.  Postage  stamps  received  as  payment? 

T A M17C   ^TT^T^J^  GOLI AH^STliA WbFrR?; 

J  STRAWRPRRvI'/"  '"f^"'  bringing  his  SEEDLING 
"  STRAWBERRI  before  the  notice  of  the  PubHc,  takes  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  those  Friends  who  so  liberally  pur! 
t^^l  'n  the  autumn  and  it  being  now  the  best  time  for  plant. 
J?f;,  "^  i,°,,'°J°''°V"'^""""'"^  ^^^  a  fiae  stock  of  healthy 
t:}::.:r^'Xo7^l''""'  '--P'-'e^-     See  extracts  from  td 

seSi?g'^strt;t7r'St'>;;isr^or?^s^iii-^nd^r 

pearance,  is  worthy  of  cultivation."  ^" 

From  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers'  Journal  — "  Steaw 
BEEEiES  :  J.  K.,  Lyncombe  Vale.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
S^SXrrv'ioT.,'?  'r""  «="l'iisite  flavour  of  your  Seedling 
Strawberry  Goliah.'  In  our  opinion  it  combines  the  piquant 
J^Z;"/  '"^  strawberry  with  the  richness  of  the  Pine,  the  de 
Jkste  l^^tf  "^'J''  "  Pai-'akes  in  equal  proportion  with  the 
teste  Apart  from  the  queen  of  fruits,  we  certainly  do  not  re! 
member  anything  m  this  way  that  conveyed  to  our  senses  so 
delicious  a  treat  as  the  noble  fruit  to  be  known  to  the  world  Is 
'  Kitley's  Goliah  Strawberry.'  " 

thfTr»rt„^-n-?",'*°'',,°""t'-„''^''  l""-  A  1"'«™1  allowance  to 
the  Irade  in  plants,  when  100  are  taken. 

Cash  orders  expected  from  unknown  correspondents, 
Lyncombe  Vale  Nursery,  Bath,  April  6 
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O  OSEA  STRIATA._The  Subscriber  begs  to  infor<a 
Plant,  rf^'^if.'T  °^  PEI.  ARGONIUMS  that  he  ha!  a  few  strong 
the  Trade  wifh7f  '"^L  ''V'".  '''*■  e^""'  "'*  an  allowance  to 
?/  ner  i™~;T  ^^  hundred  of  flrst-rate  sorts  to  spare,  at 
5{.  per  100  (strong  plants)  of  Beck,  Poster,  Hovle  and  other 
raisers.-EDwAED  Peekins,  Leamington,  AprU  6     ' 
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EDWARD  BECK.  SLATE  WORKS  ISLEWORTH 
S^ATE_ CISTERNS,  ic.  ;  COlI'S  PA?ENT.  ' 
ut-CK  informs  Horticulturists  and  the  Public 
p»t.nt?l"?r"^  that  Mr.  Cole  has  granted  him  the  use  of  his 
Patent  lor  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  is  now  ahlp  tV,  cm;.!.!, 
SLATE  CISTERNS  fastened  'without  i^n  bolts  or  the  uL'l' 
01  cement,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  existed  ot  forwarding  such  articles  by  rail  or  wa-gon 
fixed  and  ?;eady  for  use  instead  of  in  pieces,  as  heretofbre!"^  ' 
E.  13.  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  nrice  of 
Cisterns,  ov  any  other  Slate  articles  manufactured  by  him  sueh 
as  9range  Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Shelves,  Garden.nath 
Edging,  Hot.water  Tank  Covers,  Flower  Boxes  for  Balcome, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  for  Orchidaceous  Houses,  &c  all 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth  on 
application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drawin-s.  and  in 
speoihoations.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale. 

N.B.— Dairies  fitted  either  with  Shelves  or  Milk  Pans  of 
very  neat  appearance.  ".iaua,    oi 


SATURDAY,  APRIL    6,  1850. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Thorsdiy-  April  11— Royal 
Royal  Soc.  of  Literature 
Antiquaridu  


MoNDiT,  April  S-Medical....8  p.m. 

Britiah  Architects 3  p  u 

Geographical    SAf.m. 

Tuksoai.  April  9— Zoological  9  p.m. 

Sypo  Egyptian 7Jp,M. 

Cisil  EngineerH 8  p.m. 

Medical  and  Cliiraritical  ..8iP  u 
WEDwESDAT.AprillO— Graphics  P.M. 

Literary  Fund  3  p.m. 

Loudon  Institution 7  p.m." 

Ethnological    8  p^m. 

Geological S4p.m. 


.SJf.m. 

.4   P.M. 
.8    P.M. 


Fbid 


April     : 

mical    

Philological 

Royal  Institution   ... 


AstroQO- 


SATOEDAT.April  13 

tanic 

Weatminater  Medical 


..8  P.M. 
..8  P.M. 
..SiP.M, 


-Royal  Bo- 

..33p.m. 
..3  P.M 


G  MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 
EORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures  for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  manv 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32^.  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  13  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensilre  a  con? 
tmuance  of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land 
Is.  od.  per  lb.  ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns.  Is.  id.  per  lb 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  26' 
Down-street.  Piccadilly.  London  ' 


The  last  visit  of  Mr.  Fortune  to  the  port  of 
Shanghae  seems  likely  to  be  productive  of  no  small 
benefit  to  gardens.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
importance  of  the  Funereal  Cypress,  there  obtained 
by  him,  the  perfect  hardiness  of  which  has 
now  been  conclusively  proved  by  the  late  winter  • 
and  in  another  column  will  be  found  his  owi^ 
account  of  the  Japan  Berberry,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  evergreens,  a  figure  of  one  of 
whose  leaves  has  been  given  in  "  Paxton's 
Flower  Garden."  We  can  now  announce  the  arrival 
of  other  plants  scarcely  inferior  in  interest,  figures 
and  descriptions  of  which  will  appear  in  the  same 
work.  Among  those  already  living  in  Messrs. 
Standish's  Nurseiy  may  be  more  especially  noticed 
some  new  evergreen  Oaks,  a  fine  arborescent  Jumper, 
several  Hollies  perfectly  new  in  gardens,  the  tnie 
yellow  Camellia,  and  the  marvellously  beautiful 
Rhodoleia,  just  figured  by  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine."  Of  this  last  plant  it  is  enough 
to  say  that,  if  drawings  can  be  trusted,  it  is  a  rival 
to  the  finest  of  our  Camellias  and  Roses.  A  more 
particular  account  of  it  will  be  given  in  "  Paxton's 
Flower  Garden." 


SEEUS  IN  COLLECTIONS. 

OF  THE  BEST  WHICH  CAN  BE  PROCURED 
r>  A  S  S  AND  BROWN  beg  to  oSfer  the  foUowine 
-•-»  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  * 

Complete  Collections  of  the  best  and  newest  sorts,  in  proper 
tionate  quantities  of  each,  suited  for  large  or  small  gardens  at 
per  collection,  li.,  n.,  and  U.  A  Collection  for  a  smaU  garden 
of  good  sorts,  at  10s.  M.  A  List  of  the  Collections  furnished  if 
required. 

SELECT  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
I'ree   by   post,    with    full    directions    for    sowing,    heights 
colours,  &c.  "s   rf' 

100  varieties  best  and  newest  Annuals  is    n 

50  varieties  for  8s.  6d.,  30  for  Ss.  id.,  20  for 4    n 

20  varieties  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets  suited 

for  filling  beds  on  lawns,  7s.  M.,  or  12  do.  for  5    0 

20  varieties  best  Greenhouse  Annuals,  7s.  6(2.,  12  for      '"    s    0 
20  varieties  choice  Greenhouse  Perennials,  10s.  ed     12  for  7    6 
20  vars.  choice  hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials,  7s.6d.  12  for  S    0 

IMPORTED  GERMAN  SEEDS. 
30  varieties  splendid  double  Stocks,  3s.  id  ■  12  ditto  2    6 

12  vars.  splendid  China  Asters  ...  ...  "'    2    6 

12  vars.  fine  globular  Asters  '"  *"  '"    9    6 

12  vars.  Divarf  Rocket  Larkspurs  '"  '"  "■    t    n 

9  vars.  Tall  ditto  ...  ..'  J    g 

Remittances  with  orders  are  requested  from'unknown  corre- 
spondents. Goods  carriage  free  to  London,  and  with  all  orders 
ot  .It.  and  upwards,  articles  presented  extra.  Post-office  orders 
payable  to  Bass  and  Beown  or  to  Stephen  Beown. 

Our  Descriptive  Priced  Seed  and  Plant  List  will  be 
Jorwarded,  prepaid,     on   application,     by   forwarding 
Jour  postage  stamps,  as  copies  having  the  Newspaper 
stamp  are  now  all  distributed. 
BURlfsUFFOL^K  ^^'"'^'^™'^''  ESTABLISHMENT,  SUD. 

GT^/^-n^r,  .„„        FERN  SEEDS.         '  ~~ 

EORGE  BENNET   begs  to  inform  the  lovers  of 

LAND  pTRN^'sEFm    '"i'.^  I^ge  quantity  of  NEW   ZEA- 
LAJMJ  j^fcKJN  btEDS,  and  has  much  pleasure  in  announcinir 
that  they  have  vegetated,   Price  2s.  6d.  per  packet?  The  name! 
of  the  varieties  are  as  follows  :  No.  1,  Todia  sd    varietv  ans 
tw'  'de"jb  ';  ^'%'''"'^'  medullaris.' fine  variet^';  No  3?  cTC 
T.1^h  <'''*""'";  ,?"■,  *'  "'"ed  varieties  of  Hjmenophvllum, 
Trichomanes,  Adiantums,  ic.  ;  No.  5  mixed  variefips  of  A  l«„ 
ph^nadealbata    or  Silver  Tre4  FeVn'^Norl^^yathirmeiui: 
laris.      A  remittance   must  accompany  the    order  either  in 
postage  stamps  or  Post-office  order,  made  payable  at  Coventrv 
to  Geokge  Bemnet,  Brandon,  Warwickshire.  Coventry, 


Messrs.  Beck,  Henderson  and  Co.,  the  seedsmen 
in  the  Strand,  have  criticised,  with  no  remarkable 
civility,  the  valuable  attempts  which  our  corre- 
spondent "R.  T."  has  made,  at  our  request,  to 
reduce  to  something  like  order  the  polyonymous 
chaos  of  the  seed-shops.  They  charge  him  with 
sundry  inaccuracies,  and  tell  us  there  are  plenty 
more  that  could  be  pointed  out ;  nevertheless,  while 
indignant  at  his  criticism,  they  in  the  main  admit 
his  accuracy,  and  vow  that  if  they  do  sell  trash  it  is 
to  oblige  their  customers.  They  are  astonished  that 
the  Augean  stable,  which  they  have  for  half 
a  century  been  lending  their  aid  to  fill,  should 
not  be  cleaned  out  with  more  dexterity,  and 
they  express  by  implication  their  contempt  for  the 
honest  workman  who,  in  sorting  the  rubbish  that  he 
finds  there,  has  now  and  then  mismatched,  as  they 
say,  the  worthless  lumber. 

It    is    quite    possible    that   he    has,    although 
neither    we    nor    the    public    will    recognise    the 
authority  of  interested  parties.     We  have  no  doubt 
that  errors    have   found   and  will  again  find  their 
way   into   aU   attempts   to    identify  things    which 
have  little  or  no  fixity  of   character  about  them. 
Mistakes  must  necessarily  be  made  in  ascertaining 
what  is  meant  by  the  name  given  in  the  trade  to  a 
particular  sort  of  Pea  ;  for  the  seedsmen  themselves 
are  not  agreed  about  it.     They  either  do  not  them- 
selves know  how  to  apply  the  name,  or  if  they  do 
know  they  consider  it  entirely  unimportant,  and 
substitute  one  thing  for  another.     If  any  one  doubts 
this  let  him  try  the  experiment   of  purchasing  a 
parcel  of  (say)  "Nimble  Taylor"  Peas   from  20 
diflferent  seedsmen,  and  of  sowing  them  side  by  side. 
He  will  then  learn  what  sort  of  uniformity  there  is 
in  the  application  of  such  a  name.     Or,  as  we  have 
before  said,  let  him  collect  from  the  trade  all  the 
Peas  they  sell  under  different  names,  and  see  what 
differences  he  will  find  among  them.     If  he  wishes 
to  push  his  curiosity  a  little  further,  let  him  obtain 
from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  a  parcel  of  their 
finest  Michaux  precoce  Peas,  and  sow  them  at  the 


same  time  ;  the  result  will  be  more  instinctive  than 
would  be  readilv  believed.  ° 

^Ir-7\f^.  ^t"""^''  ''i^*°"S''  interested  parties  may 

deny  It,  that  the  quality  of  Early  Peas  is  greatly 

influenced  by  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  the  seed 

hn?Tf  til        '^^i^-nan  of  experience  can  be  ignorant 

that  if  the  same  Pea  is  sown  in  the  south  of  France 

or  in  the  warm  sandy  fields  of  the  Suffolk  coast,  or 

m  some  par  s  of  Kent  or  on  the  cold  heavy  clays  of 

Middlesex,  the  crop  of  seed  will  be  entirely  different 

as  regards  earlmess;    the    French  seed  producing 

«ie  earliest  crop  and  that  from  Middlesex  the  latest 

But  is  the  public,  on  this  account,  to  be  imposed 

upon  by  the  invention  of  as  many  different  names 

as  there  may  have  been  fields  in  which  the  Peas 

were  grown  ?  An  Early  Frame  Pea  is  an  Eariy  Frame 

1  ea,  whether  it  is  raised  in  Narbonne  or  the  Lothians 

and  no  honest   purpose  is  served   by  disguising  it 

under  a  dozen   aliases.     There  will  be   temporary 

differences  m  quality,  which  will  last  for  a  season 

and  have  considerable  practical  value  ;  but  this  does 

not  by  any  means  justify  such  distinctive  names  as 

are  employed.     All  that  can  be  sanctioned  is  some 

term  of  qualification,  like  Narbonne,  Essex,  Kent, 

Suffolk  to  point  out  where  the  samples  are  from. 

In  Mark  Lane  the  Wheats  from  Essex,  Kent,  Lincoln, 

Norfolk,  York,  &c.,are  separately  quoted  ;  but  what 

would  be  said  of  the  corn-merchants  if,  instead  of 

these  terms,   having  a   plain   intelligible   meaning 

which  can  mislead  nobody,  they  employed  the  jargon 

of  Nimble  Taylor  Wheat,   double   grained  Wheat, 

single  grained  Wheat,  thin-eared,  thick-eared,  and 

so  on  ?  ' 

A  race-horse  in  condition  will  beat  the  field  ;  the 
same  race-horse  worse  fed  and  unskilfully  groomed 
will  be  distanced  by  the  whole  field.  Plain  people 
think  that  the  horse  is  the  same  horse  nevertheless  ; 
but  there  are  dealers  in  seeds  who  would  have' 
us  believe  that  the  horses  are  quite  different,  and 
they  call  the  horse  Nimble  when  he  is  fast,  and 
Charlton  when  he  is  slow. 

^  To  unstable  qualities  of  this  fleeting  nature  dis- 
tinctive names  ought  never  to  be  applied  ;  names  of 
qualification   can  alone   be   tolerated.     Thus   such 
shopkeepers'  terms  as  "double  blossomed,"  applied  to 
Peas,  are  most  objectionable ;  for  they  denote  a  perma- 
nent, and  if  permanent  a  valuable,  quality;  whereas 
nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  or  less  permanent. 
Some  samples  produce  a  majority  of  double  blos- 
somed,   and   some   samples   a  majority    of    single 
blossomed  plants  ;  while  in  others  we  find  as  many 
of  one  as  of  the  other.     If  they  are  sold  as  different 
qualities  of  the  same   thing,  and  the  samples  are 
true,  nobody  suffers  :  but  as  soon  as  a  peculiar  fixed 
name  is  given  to  that  which  is  in  its  nature  fugitive 
and  uncertain,  confusion  without  end  is  introduced 
and    the    public    is    imposed    upon.       Well   may 
gardeners  protest  against  such  a  state  of  things  and 
cry  to  us  for  aid.     In  the  face  of  such  a  system  no 
gardener  knows  what  to  do,  or  what  to  purchase, 
and,  when  his  crop  turns  out  the  reverse  of  what  he 
expected,  he  has  no  redress.     Tt  is  in  vain  for  him 
to  say  that  the  seeds  he  bought  are  untrue  ;  the  seller 
calls   upon   him   to  prove   his  case,  and  his  proof 
necessarily  fails,  because  no  two  seedsmen  wUl  a-Tee 
as  to  w-hat  is  what.  ° 

Mr  Masters'  letter  is  just  what  might  be  expected 
trom  his  high  character  ;  he  admits  the  importance  of 
our  inquiry,  and  readily  lends  his  assistance  in  pro- 
moting it.     We  recommend  his  observations  to  the 
attentive  consideration  of  our  readers  ;    they   will 
well  repay  perusal.     He  frankly  admits  that  tJie  self- 
same kind  is  constantly  put  upon  the  public  under  a 
new  name;    and   he  furnishes  his  experience  and 
authority  to  the  correction  of  the  abuse— not  in  a 
carping  tone,  and  with  all  the  reluctance  which  it  is 
prudent  to  show  in  the  face  of  an  unmistakeable 
determination  of  the  public  no  longer  to  be  trifled 
with— not  throwing  blame  upon  his  customers  because 
they  will  continue  to  order  nonentities  ;  but  plainly 
telling  the  truth,  as  a  man  like  him  will  always  do'. 
It  is  to  the  Masterses  of  the  United  Kingdom  that 
the  public  must  look,  if  the  trammels  of  the  "  Trade  " 
are  to  be  shaken  off ;  and  not  to  those  who  evidently 
prefer  to  let  things  remain  comfortablv  as  they  are, 
supplying  20  different  kinds  of  seed  out  of  the  same 
bag,  charging  20  different  prices  for  their  trouble, 
taking    good    care   not    to   make    their    customers 
too  knowing,  and,  above  all  things,  detesting  the 
impertinent  curiosity  of  the  public  press. 

We  can  assure  those  gentlemen  that  they  much 
mistake  their  "  own  interest ;"  and  that  it  is  not 
impossible  that  their  house  may  be  set  in  order  by 
their  customers,  unless  they  undertake  the  work  them- 
selves. With  them  lies  the  duty  of  establishing  the 
identity  and  the  quality  of  all  the  articles  they  sell  - 
of  making  such  facts  honestly  and  fearlessly  known 
to  the  public  ;  and  of  refusing  to  deal  in  that  which 
only  ignorant  men  think  of  buying.  The  example  has 
been  set  them  well  by  several  of  those  whom  they 
presume  to  designate  as  "  little  people,"  and  they 
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are  not  unlikely  to  find,  unless  they  follow  our  ad- 
vice, however  unpalatable  it  may  be,  that  the  "  little 
people  "  will  eventually  swallow  up  the  "  gi'eat  ones." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  growers  of  tropical 
fruits  to 'learn  the  present  condition  of  Sir  George 
Staunton's  celebrated  Mango  Tree.  And  we  are 
happy  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  by  publishing  the 
following  memorandum,  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Scott, 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  "  The 
number  of  iiowers  on  the  large  Jlango  Tree  may  be 
stated  at  near  a  quarter  of  a  million.  There  are 
lOS  heads  or  panicles  of  flowers.  The  number  of 
flowers  on  each  panicle  exceeds,  on  an  average, 
2100  :  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  are 
perfect,  and  capable,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  of  producing  fruit.'' 

The  season  at  which  SEKns  of  all  kinds  are  to  be 
sown  in  heat  having  now  arrived,  and  almost  every 
gardener  having  bad  or  doubtful  samples  entrusted 
to  his  care,  we  venture  to  draw  attention  to  an  old 
subject,  concerning  which  no  recent  information  has 
been  gained,  and  which  is  nevertheless  a  very  im- 
portant one. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Mr.  Otto,  of  Berlin, 
stated  that  he  had  employed  oxalic  acid  in  order  to 
make  old  seeds  germinate.  The  seeds  are  put  into 
a  bottle  filled  with  oxalic  acid,  and  remain  there 
till  the  germination  is  observable,  which  generally 
takes  place  in  from  24  to  48  hours,  when  the  seeds 
are  taken  out,  and  sown  in  the  usual  manner. 
Another  way  is  to  wet  a  woollen  cloth  with  oxalic 
acid,  on  which  the  seeds  are  put,  and  it  is  then 
folded  up  and  kept  in  a  stove  ;  by  this  method 
small  and  hard  seeds  will  germinate  equally  as  well 
as  in  the  bottle.  Also  very  small  seeds  are  sown  in 
pots  and  placed  in  a  hotbed ;  and  oxalic  acid,  much 
diluted,  is  applied  twice  or  thrice  a  day  till  they 
begin  to  gi'ow.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
remove  the  seeds  out  of  the  acid  as  soon  as  the  least 
Tegetation  is  observable.  Mr.  Otto  found  that  by 
this  means  seeds  which  were  from  20  to  40  years 
old  grew,  while  the  same  sort,  sown  in  the  usual 
manner,  did  not  grow  at  all. 

It  is  said  that  others  have  derived  great  advantage 
from  this  plan,  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
more  particularly  drawn  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Van 
Houtte,  a  most  intelligent  and  skilful  cultivator, 
having  only  a  few  months  since  spoken  of  it  in 
teims  of  commendation. 

Other  agents  have  been  also  used,  with  apparent 
advantage,  for  the  same  purpose.  A  seed  cannot 
germinate  until  the  carbon  with  which  it  is  loaded 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  removed  ;  the  removal  of 
this  element  is  effected  by  converting  it  into  car- 
bonic acid,  for  which  purpose  a  lai'ge  supply  of 
oxygen  is  required.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  oxygen  is  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of 
•water  by  the  vital  forces  of  the  seed ;  but,  when 
those  forces  are  languid,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
supply  oxygen  by  some  other  means.  Humboldt 
employed  a  dilute  solution  of  chlorine,  which  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  decompose  water  and  set 
oxygen  at  liberty,  and  his  report  was  extremely 
favourable. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Lymburn,  of  Kilmarnock, 
mixed  newly  slaked  lime  with  old  Spruce  Fir  seeds, 
and  he  asserts  that,  although  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances they  would  hardly  grow  at  all  in  the  second 
year,  yet  when  even  three  years  old,  having  been  first 
damped  and  then  mixed  with  newly  slaked  lime, 
they  produced  an  average  crop  of  healthy  plants. 
This  result  is  attributed  to  the  fondness  of  lime  for 
carbonic  acid ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
beneficial  result,  said  to  have  been  obtained,  arose 
from  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  seeds,  when 
germinating,  having  been  abstracted  by  the  lime  as 
fast  as  it  was  extricated. 

Now  these  are  little  experiments  which  amateurs 
can  try  better  than  gardeners  ;  and  to  them  we  more 
especially  commend  them.  Only  we  hope  that 
those  who  shall  engage  in  the  proposed  trials,  will 
take  care  that  the  experiments  are  not  left  open  to 
future  cavil.  To  avoid  which,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  each  trial  should  be  made  against  the 
same  number  of  seeds,  from  the  same  parcel,  sown 
in  the  same  earth  and  treated  alike  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  administration  of  the  proper  dose  of 
lime,  or  chlorine,  or  oxalic  acid,  to  one  of  the  two 
parts.  Then  indeed  we  shall  know  what  the  pro- 
cesses are  worth,  and  not  till  then.  If  they  have 
the  value  assigned  to  them  it  will  be  an  important 
gain  to  our  stock  of  practical  knowledge ;  if  they 
prove  valueless  others  will  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  repeating  the  experiments. 


NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.— No.    X. 

An  Accoc.s-t  of  the  Discovery  of  a  Fine  New 
Evergreen  Shrub  named  Berberis  japomca  —  My 
Chineee  coolie  and  myself  were  busy  collecting  Tea 


seeds  on  a  small  hill,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Tun-che, 
in  the  green  Tea  country  of  Hwuy-chow.  While  so  en- 
gaged I  accidentally  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  Funereal  Cypress,  described  in  my  next 
letter.  I  was  so  charmed  with  this  new  tree  that  I  de- 
termined on  going  to  the  spot  where  it  was  growing,  to 
enjoy  a  nearer  view.  I  desired  my  attendant  to  ac- 
company me  in  case  any  ripe  seeds  might  be  found  upon 
it.  As  we  approached  the  village  we  discovered  that 
the  tree  was  inside  a  garden,  which  was  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall.  Naturally  supposing  that  there  must  be  a 
gate  somewhere,  we  walked  round  the  walls  until  we 
came  to  a  little  cottage,  which  seemed  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  lodge.  We  passed  in  here  with  all  the 
coolness  of  Chinamen,  no  one  asking  any  questions,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  dilapidated  old 
garden.  A  large  house  which  had  been  the  mansion  in 
former  days  was,  like  the  garden,  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
The  Funereal  Cypress  grew  in  the  middle  of  the  place 
and  was  covered  with  ripe  seeds,  which  increased  the 
collection  1  had  formerly  made.  Its  height  was  about 
50  feet,  the  branches  grew  horizontally  from  the  trunk, 
then  curved  upwards,  and  were  again  pendulous  at 
their  points.  The  long  branchlets  hung  straight  down, 
and  many  of  them  nearly  reached  the  ground. 

Having  taken  a  survey  of  the  place,  we  were  on  our 
way  out  when  an  extraordinary  plant,  growing  in  a 
secluded  corner,  met  my  eye.  When  I  got  near  to  it 
I  found  that  it  was  a  very  fine  evergreen  Berberis, 
belonging  to  the  section  of  Mahonias,  and  having,  of 
course,  pinnated  leaves.  Each  leaflet  was  nearly  as 
large  as  the  leaf  of  an  English  Holly,  spiny,  and  of  a 
fine,  dark,  shining  green  colour.  The  shrub  was  about 
8  feet  high,  much  branched,  and  far  surpassed  in  beauty 
all  the  known  species  of  Mahonia.  It  had  but  one 
fault— it  was  too  large  to  move  and  bring  away.  I 
secured  a  leaf,  however,  and  marked  the  spot  where  the 
plant  grew,  in  order  to  get  some  cuttings  of  it  when  I 
was  ready  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country. 

Travelling  ouward  until  I  reached  the  far-famed 
Sung-lo  mountain,  where  the  green  Tea  plant  is  said 
to  have  been  first  found  and  cultivated,*  I  took  up  my 
quarters  in  a  farm-house  which  belonged  to  a  man 
named  Wang,  the  father  of  one  of  my  servants.  Amidst 
other  avocations  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  my  beautiful 
shrub,  which  I  was  most  anxious  to  possess,  and,  if 
possible,  introduce  to  Europe.  I  had  frequently  desired 
my  servants  to  procure  some  young  plants  from  the 
neighbouring  gardens,  as  I  could  not  believe  the  species 
so  rare  as  only  to  be  found  in  the  old  garden  where  I 
had  first  met  with  it.  However,  they  either  could  not 
find  it,  or,  what  was  more  probable,  they  gave  them- 
selves no  trouble  about  the  matter.  Ivnowing  the  potent 
influence  of  doUars,  I  called  three  or  four  of  the  family 
around  me  one  morniug,  and  showing  thera  the  leaf  which 
I  had  preserved,  promised  a  duUar  to  any  one  of  them 
who  would  bring  me  a  small  plant  of  the  same  thing. 
One  of  them  immediately  went  out,  and  to  my  surprise 
and  pleasure  returned  in  less  than  five  minutes  with  a 
fresh  leaf  of  the  plant  in  question.  "  That  will  do," 
said  I,  "that  is  just  the  thing  I  want;  bring  me  a 
young  plant  with  good  roots,  and  I  shall  give  you 
the  promised  reward."  They  now  held  a  con- 
sultation amongst  themselves  in  a  low  tone,  and 
at  last  said,  the  plant  had  some  peculiar  medical 
virtues,  and  that  the  possessor  would  not  part 
with  it.  "  Sell  me  this  one,"  I  replied,  "  and  you  will 
be  able  to  buy  a  dozen  with  the  money."  "  No,"  one 
of  them  replied  ;  "my  uncle,  in  whose  garden  it  grows, 
does  not  want  money,  he  is  rich  enough,  but  he  re- 
quires a  little  of  the  plant  now  and  then  when  he  is 
unwell,  and  therefore  he  will  not  part  with  it."  This 
was  very  provoking,  but  as  the  Chinese  were  firm  in 
their  refusal,  there  was  nothiug  for  it  but  "  going  upon 
another  tack,"  as  sailors  say,  and  trying  my  luck 
in  that  way.  This  I  determined  to  do,  "  Well,  at 
all  events,"  said  I,  "  let  me  see  the  plant,  don't 
be  afraid,  I  shall  not  touch  it."  They  refused 
even  to  do  this  for  some  time,  but  were  induced  to 
consent  at  last,  and  led  the  way  down  to  a  small  cottage 
garden,  nearly  overgrown  with  weeds.  Here  the  beau- 
tiful shrub  was  growing,  apparently  neglected,  and  left 
to  "  bloom  unseen."  I  tried  hard  to  induce  the  uncle 
to  part  with  it,  but  could  not  succeed.  It  might  be 
that  he  really  valued  its  medical  properties,  or,  what 
was  just  as  likely,  he  perh.aps  supposed  I  might  be  in- 
duced to  ofl'or  some  extravagant  sum.  He  told  me  that 
it  had  produced  most  marvellous  efiects  upon  patients 
who  had  received  blows  or  concussions  of  a  serious 
nature,  and  that  it  was  also  useful  in  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism. The  roots  are  cut  into  small  pieces  and  boiled, 
and  the  decoction  is  taken  inwardly.  If  the  eyes  are 
weak,  or  have  been  injured  by  a  blow,  they  are  rubbed 
with  a  decoction  made  from  the  leaves. 

On  the  following  day  another  relation  of  Wang's  came 
to  me  in  a  secret  manner,  and  informed  that  he  knew 
where  the  same  species  was  to  be  procured,  and  that  he 
was  willing  to  go  and  fetch  some  of  it  for  me.  I  en- 
gaged his  services  at  once,  merely  stipulating  for  young 
plants  with  good  roots,  as  others  would  have  been  quite 
useless  to  me.  These  he  promised  to  bring,  and  he 
kept  his  word.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  returned 
with  several  good  plants,  which  he  sold  to  me,  aud 
which  I  afterwards  succeeded  in  getting  down  in  good 
order  to  Shanghae,  to  Mr.  Beale's  garden. 

Sir  Wm.  Hooker  informs  me  that  this  may  be  the 

plant  which  Thunberg  calls  Hex  iaponica,  and  which  is 

only  known  by  a  figure  and  description.     I  have  not 

seen  the  figure,  but  the  description  is  now  before  me, 

*  See  *'  iiaU  oa  the  CuLtiratioa  and  Maouracture  or  lea," 


aud  does  not  agree  with  my  plant  in  several  important 
matters.  I  have  therefore  named  this  species  Berberis 
Bealei,"  and   thus  describe  it :  An   evergreen   shrub, 

8 10  feet  high.     Leaves  12—18  inches  long,  pinnate 

(four  pairs  and  an  odd  one),  leaflets  large,  oblique  and 
cordate  at  the  base,  odd  one  ovate  and  cordate,  pointed 
and  spiny,  smooth,  of  a  shining  green,  and  very  like  the 
English  Holly.  Flowers  ia  terminal  spikes,  spikes. 
about  12  in  number,  each  6 — 9  inches  long,  yellow. 
Fruit  of  a  glaucous  blue.  Flowers  in  winter,  Dec- 
March.  From  the  district  of  Hwuy-chow,  China. 
Chinese  name  Shae-ia-hong-la.  R.  F.  [There  is  nc- 
doubt  about  this  being  Berberis  japonica.  The  learned 
Professor  Thunberg  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
a  Holly  and  a  Berberry.] 


GRAVEL  WALKS. 

In  the  various  communications  which  have  yet  ap- 
peared OQ  this  subject,  one  or  two  points — not  without 
interest  or  importance — do  not  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
cussed. The  principal  of  these  are  the  appearance  of 
the  walks,  as  parts  of  a  landscape  composition,  and  the 
kind  of  gravel  of  wliich  they  are  formed. 

Although  a  walk  is  essentially  intended  for  use  and- 
comfort,  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  may  exercise  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  a  garden  scene  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, its  usefulness  is  not  alone  to  be  considered.  Ac- 
cording as  a  walk  is  or  is  not  artistically  treated,  the 
beauty  and  character  of  a  garden  may  be  either  pre- 
served or  marred. 

In  the  two  different  styles  of  landscape  gardening — 
the  old  geometrical  and  the  modern  English— walks 
have,  I  conceive,  to  play  a  very  different  part.  Of  the 
formal  style,  good  bold  walks  are  necessary  and  promi- 
nent features,  by  which  alone  can  be  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  lines  of  which  that  style  is  composed.  To  the 
English  manner,  on  the  other  hand,  the  obtrusion  of 
walks,  with  their  serpentine  lines,  into  a  general  view, 
would  be  a  blemish  rather  than  a  merit ;  irregularity 
and  indefiniteness,  breadth  and  intricacy  of  lawn  being 
the  leading  characteristics  of  this  system. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious,  if  these  premises  be  con- 
ceded,  that  raised  walks,  much  rounded  in  the  centre., 
will  be  alike  unfitted  to  harmonise  with  the  general  flat- 
ness and  smoothness  and  dignity  which  form  the  very 
essence  of  the  geometrical  style,  and  with  the  demands 
of  the  English  manner  for  the  quietness  and  conceal- 
ment of  walks.  In  the  ktter  case,  it  is  true,  the  walk 
might  be  wholly  planted  out  from  the  lawn  by  shrubs 
of  various  heights  and  characters;  but  this  would  in- 
volve carrying  the  walk  close  to  the  boundary  of  a 
place,  or  would  otherwise  greatly  curtail  the  size  of  the- 
lawn,  and  be  destructive  of  anything  like  effective 
variety  along  its  margin.  Walks  that  are  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  much  rounded  up  in  the 
middle,  are,  consequently,  by  no  means  artistic  in  a 
gardener,  or  capable  of  being  nicely  adapted  to  either  of 
the  prevailing  styles  of  treatment.  A  broad  and  straight 
walk,  in  a  formal  garden,  appears  to  call  for  a  great 
degree  of  flatness  (though  it  need  not  be  absolutely 
level,  or  it  will  never  be  dry),  to  make  it  correspond 
with  tlie  extreme  regularity  and  evenness  of  everything 
else  in  the  garden  ;  and  a  serpentine  walk,  amidst  the 
flowing  outlines  of  the  more  natural  style,  would  seem 
to  want  keeping  down  more  or  less  below  the  general, 
level,  that  it  may  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 

If  it  be  urged  that  these  requirements  of  art  are  in- 
compatible with  convenience  aud  dryness,  I  venture  to 
allege  that  they  need  not  be  so,  when  the  fotnidation  o£ 
the  walk  is  properly  formed  and  drained,  and  the  gravel 
used  is  of  a  sutficiently  porous  description.  We  have 
had  several  m-les  of  walks  in  use  here  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  I  have  formed  quite  as  many  more  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  though  the  soil- 
is  mostly  a  stiff  clay,  and  the  surface  of  the  middle  of 
the  walks  is  from  1  to  4  inches  below  the  general  level, 
being  only  raised  about  2 J  or  3  inches  in  the  centre  in 
a  width  of  10  feet,  we  never  know  what  it  is  to  have 
wet  walks,  unless  for  half  an  hour  after  a  heavy  storm, 
or  when  a  series  of  sharp  frosts  aud  sudden  thawa 
slightly  disturbs  the  surface.  And  yet  we  have  scarcely 
any  gratings  to  take  off  the  surface  water. 

The  annexed  section  will  show  the  manner  in  which- 

I  usually  have  walks  made.     It  is  to  a  scale  of  10  feet 

to  an  inch,  and  represeuts  a  walk  10  feet  wide,  raised 

3   inches  in  the  centre, 

■^ayMrtjay.'^^^    with  9  inches  of  broken 

^^^^^a^^frTi^I yMTRTtaSSffc;-^^    atnnp'    n^    a   found.ation. 


stone    as    a 

and  a  coating  of  gravel. 
3  inches  thick.  The 
deeper  cutting  (8  or  9  inches  below  the  rest),  on 
either  side  is  tiUed  with  rather  larger  stones,  for- 
drainage,  and  should  communicate,  in  the  lowest  parts,, 
with  the  general  land  drains.  The  plan  is  quite  as  well- 
adapted  ior  a  private  road  as  for  a  walk,  and  with  a  little 
larger  material  a  foot  in  depth,  as  a  foundation,  would' 
answer  for  a  public  road  also.  The  side  edgings  of  Grass 
or  soil  should  be  about  half  an  inch  above  the  gravel 
only,  and  quite  flat  for  the  width  of  from  9  to  1 8  inches  ; 
after  which  they  may  take  any  required  level  or  direc- 
tion. When  there  are  high  banks  near  the  side  of  the 
walk,  a  small  rubble  drain  in  the  flat  edging  between 
the  bank  and  the  walk,  will  intercept  the  soakage  from 
the  corner. 

Walks  thus  made  have  been  put  from  4  to  C  inches 
below  the  general  level  without  becoming  at  all  damp. 
But  then,  the  gravel  here  being  chiefly  obtained  from 


*  Named  in  compliment  to  my  friend  Mr.  Beale,  of  Shanghae, 
in  whose  garden  many  of  my  fineot  plants  have  beou  preserved. 
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■thesea-shore,orthebedsofrivers,i8  generally  of  a  very    Spinach;  leaves  large,  hastate,  from  6  to  8  inches 


loose  and  porous  texture,  and  requires  the  addition  of 
a  fifth  or  sixth  part  of  finely  powdered  stiff  loam,  in 
order  to  make  it  bind.  Gravel  of  a  more  binding 
nature,  however,  obtained  from  Staifordshire  and  else- 
where, keeps  equally  dry  on  such  a  foundation.  It  is 
gravels  that  contain  a  large  proportion  of  aluminous 
matter,  or  challc,  or  lime-stone,  that  in  general  become 
so  wet  and  dirty  in  rainy  weather.  And  walks  in  dis- 
tricts where  such  kinds  of  gravel  only  can  be  procured 
will  require  to  be  made  of  the  more  solid  parts  of  the 
gravel,  leaving  out  the  finer  and  more  decidedly  earthy 
portions.  For  it  is  iu  attention  to  the  texture  of 
gravels,  and  the  rejection  of  the  clayey  and  chalky 
parts,  that  a  dry  material  for  walks  can  alone  be 
obtained. 

We  are  fortunate  here  in  readily  procuring  good 
sandstone  as  a  bed  for  walks  and  roads.  This,  when 
broken  to  pieces  of  from  3  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  has 
all  the  angularity  and  di-yness  which  can  be  desired. 
Jn  other  places,  however,  I  have  used  coarse  coal- 
ashes  and  scorite,  or  an  inferior  kind  of  challc  which 
abounds  in  some  districts,  or  limestone,  with  similar 
advantage.  Around  London,  or  where  pebbly  stones 
are  got  from  the  sea-shore,  or  the  channels  of  rivers, 
these,  or  coarse  gravel,  can  easily  be  broken  to  any  re- 
quired roughness  and  angularity  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
better  than  flint  or  strong  gravel  thus  broken. 

The  proportion  which  the  height  of  a  walk  in  the 
centre  should  bear  to  that  of  the  sides,  is,  as  far  as  I 
have  tested  it,  about  one  inch  to  every  yard  in  width. 
Edward  Kemp,  Birkenhead-park,  March  27. 


DISE.4SES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Conjmited  from  vage  197.) 
Genus  XVI.  Fractuees.— I  understand  by  this  term 
a  solution  of  continuity  effected,  not  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, but  by  some  violent  force,  which  either  entirely 
or  partly  breaks  the  plant.  Thus,  the  wind,  lightning, 
the  weight  of  enow,  hailstones,  the  hand  of  man,  a  sharp 
blow,  will  break  a  tree  or  an  herb,  lacerating  its  fibres. 
I  distinguish  two  species. 

First  species.  Total  Fhactdre.— When  from  any  of 
the  above  causes  a  portion  of  a  plant  is  completely  sepa- 
rated from  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  heal  the  branch 
that  remains,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences 
cf  the  fracture.  This  must  be  done  by  cutting  down 
the  wounded  part,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  an  amputation 
with  a  smooth  surface,  and  applying  the  cement  as 
above  directed.  The  neglect  of  this  operation  is  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  many  trees,  especially  fruit  trees. 
The  lacerated  portions  become  a  harbour  for  insectsj 
and  a  means  of  admitting  wet  into  the  heart  of  the  tree; 
the  majority  of  the  trees  which  we  see  infested  by  ants, 
and  eaten  through  by  larvie  of  other  insects,  owe  the 
presence  of  these  unwelcome  guests  to  neglect  after 
similar  accidents.  I  have  seen  numerous  examples  iu 
Chestnut  groves  of  trees  thus  destroyed. 

Second  species.  Partial  Fracture.— Sometimes  the 
fracture  does  not  wholly  separate  the  branch,  but  it  is 
only  separated  to  the  centre,  or  a  small  portion  of  the 
bark  only  remains  entire.  In  such  cases  the  general 
practice  is  to  depair  of  the  whole  and  condemn  the 
branch  entirely  ;  yet,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
mischief  may  be  successfully  repaired.  A  tall  Biguonia 
radicans,  and  a  Justicia  adhatoda  of  2  inches  in  diameter, 
which  the  wind  had  broken  half  through  in  their  main 
stems,  and  many  others  similarly  injured  and  success- 
'fuUy  healed,  have  encouraged  me  always  to  make  the 
same  attempt  after  such  accidents.  If  the  fracture  is 
aot  very  complicated,  it  will  be  the  less  difficult  to  join 
the  parts  together  agam,  removing  any  fibres  which 
most  impede  the  union.  If,  however,  the  sound  parts 
are  very  few,  the  operation  is  more  difficult ;  but  with 
patience,  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  at  the  time  when 
the  sap  is  rising,  the  broken  parts  may  generally  be 
sufficiently  united,  provided  a  small  portion  of  the  bark 
at  least  has  remained  intact ;  nature  will  do  the  rest. 
Tht  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  see  whether  the 
branch  can  be  so  fixed,  that  when  the  wound  is  bound 
■up,  it  may  remain  perfectly  steady,  and  neither  torn 
down  by  its  own  weight,  nor  agitated  by  winds.  Then, 
after  the  parts  have  been  carefully  united,  they  should 
be  bound  round  with  Willow  twigs  split  in  half;  or 
better,  in  the  case  of  small  branches,  with  worsted,  or 
lastly  with  strips  of  bark  ;  this  last  substance,  however. 
IS  not  so  good,  as  by  drying  up  it  may  bind  the  branch 
too  tight.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
part  with  moss  and  bind  it  strongly  to  a  piece  of  wood, 
when  it  is  not  certain  that  a  simple  ligature  will  keep 
the  parts  well  united.  I  have  never  found  it  necessary 
to  add  any  clay  or  wax  or  glutmous  substances,  as 
some  persons  recommend. 


breadth, 

3.  Lettuce-lenved  Spinach,  alias  Epinardd'Esquermes, 
on  a  feuilles  de  Laitue.  This  is  an  excellent  new  variety, 
which  has  lately  been  distributed  by  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  rounder  than  those 
of  the  Flanders  Spinach,  of  thick  substance  and  dark 
green  colour.  It  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the 
Flanders,  but  it  usually  stands  the  winter  sufficiently 
well,  and  from  its  superior  quality  it  deserves  to  occupy 
at  least  half  the  ground  allotted  for  the  winter  crop  of 
Spinach.  _  A  variety  called  Epinard  Gaudry,  if  not 
identical,  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding. 

B.  Seeds  Prickly  ;  Graincs  e'pineuses.—Pricily 
seeded,  alias  Winter  Spinach,  Bordeaux,  lipinard  com- 
raun.  This  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  seeds  being 
prickly.  The  leaves  are  smaller  and  thinner  than  those 
of  the  Flanders,  and  very  much  thinner  than  those  of 
the  Lettuce-leaved,  consequently  these  varieties  must  be 
accounted  preferable. 

4.  New  Zealand  Spinach.  This,  though  a  species 
of  a  different  genus  from  that  of  the  preceding  varieties, 
is  now  generally  included  in  the  lists  of  Spinach.  The 
great  advantage  it  possesses  is  that  of  supplying  fresh 
leaves,  fit  for  use,  through  the  whole  summer,  even  in 
the  driest  weather,  when  the  crops  of  Summer  Spinach 
are  useless.  But  it  is  only  in  such  a  case  that  it  can  be 
estimated  as  useful ;  for,  under  other  circumstance,", 
the  varieties  of  the  common  Spinach  are  superior  to  it 
in  quality.  It  must  be  raised  in  heat,  in  March,  kept 
in  small  pots  till  the  end  of  May,  and  then  planted  out 
3_or  4  feet  apart,  for  it  spreads  much.  Of  course,  the 
richer  the  soil  the  more  succulent  thefoliage.  The  seeds 
should  be  steeped  for  24  hours  before  sowing.  It.  T. 


SPINACH. 

The  varieties  of  Spinach  are  but  few.  '  Their  seeds 
are  either  Smooth  or  Prickly.  One  of  the  varieties 
with  smooth  seeds  is  adapted  for  summer  use  ;  all  the 
others,  and  the  Prickly,  affijrd  a  supply  for  winter. 

A.  Seeds  smooth  ;  Graines  lisses,  ou  sans  piqitants. 
1.  Summer  Spinach,  alias  Round  Spinach,  Sprin" 
Spmach,  Thick-leaved  Round  Spinach,  i^pinard  d'HoE 
lande,  ou  £,pinard  rond.  The  name  we  have  adopted 
amongst  these  denotes  the  period  of  use  ;  and  frequent 
sowmgs,  which  may  be  made  between  the  rows  of  Peas 
or  other  crops,  are  necessary.  The  leaves  are  large, 
roundish,  and  thick.  " 

J  2.  i^/anderi  Spinach,  Epinard  de  Flandres,  Epinard 
•do  riandres  i.  tres  larges  feuilles.     This  is  a  winter 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
In  out-door  gardening,  watering  and  mulching  are 
operations  intimately  connected.  Where  a  mulching  of 
half- decomposed  litter  is  used,  evaporation  will  be 
greatly  retarded ;  but  it  is  not  in  every  case  that 
mulching  can  be  applied,  more  especially  in  ornamental 
gardening.  In  the  kitchen  garden  mulching  is  often 
neglected,  when  it  would  be  found  of  great  service  in 
protecting  the  roots  of  vegetables  from  drying  winds 
and  scorching  sunshine.  One  good  watering  with 
mulching  is  at  least  equal  to  three  waterings  when  no 
covering  is  used  ;  besides,  if  the  litter  is  of  .an  enriching 
nature  the  water  poured  upon  it  will  convey  its  good 
properties  to  the  roots,  and  it  will  have  the  same  effect 
as  a  dressing  of  liquid  manure.  In  new  plantations  of 
fruit  trees,  whether  of  the  larger  or  smaller  fruits, 
covering  the  roots  for  some  distance,  say  3  feet  from 
the  stem,  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  trees  in 
promoting  their  growth  than  a  daily  supply  of  water 
would  be. 

In  the  flower  garden  and  other  ornamental  ground, 
where  mulching  cannot  be  used,  if  high  keeping  is 
desired,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  stir  the  ground 
where  it  can  be  done  before  water  is  administered. 
Some  advise  water  to  be  given  little  at  a  time  and  often  ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  insist  upon  giving  a  good  soak- 
ing at  once,  and  then  discontinuing  it  for  some  time. 
The  former  method  is  said  to  represent  the  natural  dews, 
and  not  to  cool  the  earth  so  much ;  but  I  recommend  the 
latter  system,  if  it  be  rightly  practised.  In  the  first 
place,  the  water  should  not  be  pumped  from  a  well,  and 
used  in  a  cold  state  ;  that  would  be  contrary  to  Nature 
and  opposed  to  all  the  best  principles  of  cultivation.  It 
should  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the 
sun,  or  its  temperature  should  be  raised  to  80°  by  arti- 
ficial means  ;  it  will  then  have  no  injurious  tendency. 
Water  in  this  condition  may  be  used  until  it  reaches 
every  fibre,  and  with  the  best  results,  especially  if  vege- 
tation is  progressing  rapidly.  It  is  clear  that  growth 
cannot  proceed  kindly  unless  the  roots  are  all  supplied 
with  moisture  at  the  same  time,  and  for  this  reason  let  all 
your  waterings  be  effectual.  Continued  soaking,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  practised  ;  time  ought  to  be  given  for 
the  plants  to  absorb  the  moisture  thus  applied,  or  the 
air  to  expel  it,  for  unless  air  as  well  as  water  reaches 
the  roots  vegetation  will  not  thrive,  and  our  labour  will 
be  thrown  away.  The  amateur  must  therefore  exercise 
his  own  judgment  and  discretion  in  determining  when 
plants  are  suffering  from  drought,  and  when  the  soil  is 
in  a  condition  to  receive  an  artificial  supply  ©f  moisture. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere ;  if  the  weather  is  hot,  rapid  growing 
vegetables  may  be  watered  plentifully  with  impunity. 
It  should  be  done  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  Fharo. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Vegetable  Seeds. — No  one  can  deny  that  great  con- 
fusion has  long  existed  amongst  these  in  consequence 
of  a  multiplicity  of  names  having  been  given,  [in  many 
instances,  to  the  same  sort ;  and  the  evil  has  been 
complicated  by  the  application  of  the  same  name  to 
different  things.  When  I  commenced  with  the  series 
of  lists  which  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this 
Paper,  I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  anyone  could 
effectually  clear  up  these  matters  by  a  first  attempt  ; 
or  that  in  this  attempt  the  utmost  perfection  should  be 
indisputably  attained.  I  cannot  therefore  be  astonished 
if  some  errors  should  be  pointed  out  with  the 
view  of  correcting  them;  but  I  trust  they  will 
prove  few,  and  individually  not  very  important  as 
regards  the  usefulness  of  the  lists  in  question. 
At  p.  199,  I  am  accused  by  Messrs.  Beck,  Hender- 
son, and  Co.,  of  having  confounded  single  blossomed 
witbi  double    blossomed    Peas.     The   fact   is,  there 


is  no  really  permanent  distinction  between  them.     Let 
any  one  get  "  single  blossomed  Peas,"  and  he  will  pro- 
bably have  an  Early  Frame,  or  perhaps  a  Charlton, 
with  several  of  the  first  blossoms    single,  the  others 
double.  With  regard  to  Warner's  Early  Emperor  being 
widely  different  from  the   Early  Kent,  I  have  found  it 
to  grow  stronger,  its  habit  of  growth  being  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  Early  Kent  and  Early  Frame  ;  the 
latter  has  doubtless  been  the  origin  of  all  these,  and 
likewise   Prince    Albert.      I   question   much   whether 
they  might  not    be    all    correctly   enough    designated 
as    varieties    of   that    old    variety    the    Early  Frame. 
The  Scimetar,  Late  Dwarf,  Tewsley  Dwarf,  the  Spanish 
Dwarf,  and  Koyal  Dwarfs,  are  placed  on  the  authority 
of  a  paper  on  the  variety  of  Peas  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  second  series,  vol.  i.     If 
this   paper   contained   errors,   Messrs.    Beck  and"  Co. 
should  have   corrected   them   long  since.     The   Early 
Hero  is  certainly  not  a  very  early  Pea.     I  have  stated 
its   season,  I  believe,   correctly,   and  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine  if  its  season  and  name  do  not  exactly  correspond. 
At  p.  53,  I  enumerated— 8.  Earl;/  Diuarf,  alias  Naiu 
Hatif,  or  L'eveque  (L^ve'gue  was  a  mispriut),  and  men- 
tioned that  the  Spanish  Dwarf  and   Bishop's   Dwarf, 
"  which  sorts  resemble  each  other,  are  inferior  to  the  Early 
Dwarf,  and  mnst  now  be  considered  as  entirely  superseded 
by— 9.  Bishop's  New  Lonq-pod."  I  admit  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, nay  probable,  that  Mr.  Bishop's  name  would  be 
translated  Vfi.ueque  by  the  French  ;  yet  I  know  from 
experience  that  Bishop's  Dwarf,  as  we  now  have  it,  13 
inferior   to  the  Nain  Hatif  received  from  Paris.      Iu 
"  Le  Bon  Jardinier  Almanack  pour  I'Annee  1850,"  the 
Pais   Ciai'que  is  stated  to  be  the  same  as  the  P.  nain 
hatif.     Treating  of  the  latter,  it  is  added,  "  II  a  ile, 
reproduit  depuis  quelques  annees  commc  vn  7wuveaute 
Ihien  qu'il  soil  fort  ancien),  sous  le  nom  de  P.  L'evegue." 
The  Nain  Hatif  is  doubtless  a  very  old  variety.     It  is 
described  in  tlie  "  Bon  Jardinier  "  for    1818;  whereas 
Bishop's  Dwarf,  or  Bishop's  Early  Dwarf,  was  only  first 
made  publicly  known  in  1825,  by  Mr.  D.  Bishop,  near 
Perth,  in  Loudon's  "Gardener's  Magazine,"  vol.  i.p.  12G. 
Its  history,  description,  and  mode  of  treatment  are  there 
given.     It  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Bishop,  a  few  years 
previous  to  1825,  from  a  large  sowing  of  the  Spanish 
Dwarf  (I  have  placed  both  iu  the  same  category).     The 
variety  was  saved  from  a  single  plant  of  that  sowing. 
Now,  I  cannot  see  that  I  should  be  justified  in  making 
a  sport  of  the  Spanish  Dwarf  synonymous  with  a  much 
older  variety,  the  Nain  Hatif.    As  to  the  Toker  Bean,  it 
was  received  from  an  old  established  firm  as  the  "  Green 
tVindsor  or\Toker  ;"  and  from  other  sources  it  proved 
the  same  as  the  Green  Longpod.  R.  T. 

Glass  Pipes  for  the  Conveyance  of  Water. — Seeing  an 
enquiry  in  your  Paper  for  glass  pipes  (which  we  believe 
were  advertised  in  the  Chronicle  for  months),  we  shall 
be  obliged  by  your  referring  the  party  enquiring  in  your 
Number  of  the  16th  ult.,  to  us  as  m,anulacturer3.  We 
have  laid  them  down  in  various  places  with  perfect 
success  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  pressure  they  sustain, 
with  our  best  joints  they  will  bear  from  200  to  300  lbs. 
to  the  inch,  according  to  their  diameters.  Coalhupes 
and  Co.,  Glass  Works,  Bristol. — Messrs.  Hetley  and 
Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  sent  some  last  summer  to  Walcot- 
park,  near  Stamford,  where  they  were  laid  down  by  the 
gardener  and  joined  together  by  a  plumber  with  cement, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Hetley.  They  have  answered  perfectly 
in  bringing  water  from  a  spring  in  the  garden  to  the 
scullery  window,  a  distance  of  more  than  400  feet. 
There  is  a  little  fall  the  whole  way  ;  the  pipes  will  not 
bear  much  pressure.     A  Subscriber. 

Birds  :    Food  of  the   Titmouse. — If  Mr.  Doubleday 
has  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  his  telescope  in  observino' 
what   insect  the  titmouse  (Parus  ceeruleu?)   feeds  ou 
when  he  pecks  off  the  blossom  buds  of  the  Cherry  tree, 
I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  he  will  favour  me  with  the 
name  of  it,  as  I  feel  much  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
have  entirely  failed  in  discovering  the  presence  of  any 
larva  or  insect  whatever  about  them,  although  I  have 
repeatedly  examined  them  with  a  pocket  lens  on   the 
trees,  and   dissected   them   under  a  compound  micro- 
scope.    In  two  or  three  other  instances  I  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  objects  of  his  search,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  glass  at  all.      Mr.  Doubleday  states 
that  he  only  removes  a  bud  or  two  in  search  of  his  food, 
but  1  have  seen  for  the  last  20  years  the  ground  under 
Cherry  trees  covered  with  the  blossom  buds,  and  often 
watched   him  doing  it,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  no 
necessity  exists  for  his  pulling  ofi'  these  buds  for  this 
purpose,  as  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  a  much  more 
clumsy  performer  than  he  is,  to  pick  out  insects,  if  they 
were   there.     I  am  willing  to  admit  that  insects  form 
the  chief  part  of  his  food ;  still  the  loss  of  many  a  fine 
Pear  and  Apple  (for  he  generally  selects  the  best)  are 
a  sufficient  proof  that  he  has  also  a  taste  for  dessert. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  his  decimating  the  Cherry 
buds,  of  which  there  are  always  plenty  to  spare,  I  would 
by   no   means   persecute,    but  rather  encourage   this 
sprightly  and  most  useful  race  of  birds,  being  well  con- 
vinced, by  close  observation  of  their  habits,  that  they  do 
at  least  ten  times  more  good  than  harm.  F,  J.  Graham, 
Cranford. 

Browns  Fumigator. — Within  the  last  few  days  ;.I 
have  been  enabled  to  give  this  invention  a  fair  trial. 
The  principles  upon  which  it  acts  are  admirable,  causing 
a  most  complete,  and  hence  economical  combustion  of 
the  most  essential  portions  of  the  tobacco,  and  emitting 
a  dense  column  of  smoke  in  a  perfectly  cool  state,  so 
that  all  fear  of  scorching  is  avoided.  To  those  who 
think  of  obtaining  a  machine,  I  would  recommend  the 
larger  sizes,  being  more  efficient  for  the  fumigating  of 
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greenhouses  and  hothouses,  or  similar  erections,  the 
smaller  heing  only  adapted  for  frames.  Frank  Mnsters, 
Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury.  [We  believe  the  praise 
thus  given  to  Mr.  Brown's  invention  to  he  perfectly 
well  merited.] 

Protecting  Fruit  Trees. — The  following  kinds  of  pro- 
tection have  been  recommended  :  1st,  canvas  ;  2d, 
netting;  3d,  Fir  branches.  The  last  (the  Fir  branches) 
is  by  far  the  best ;  if  carefully  put  on,  the  air  will 
circulate  freely  through  them.  Last  year  we  had 
some  Apricot  trees  in  full  bloom  early  in  March,  I 
covered  them  with  Spruce  branches,  and  by  that  means 
alone  obtained  a  good  crop,  besides  having  many  for 
tarts  ;  this  year  the  trees  were  covered  with  nets,  and 
the  top  of  the  wall  was  loaded  with  Spruce  branches, 
which  projected  more  than  2  feet  over  the  trees,  yet  all 
is  useless,  for  we  have  had  12°  of  frost,  but  we  had  8° 
last  year  when  the  fruit  was  setting,  and  yet  we  saved 
a  "ood  crop.  One  morning  early  last  week,  when  the 
qufcksilver  was  standing  at  20'^'  Fahr.,  I  examiiied 
the  trees,  everything  appeared  right,  with  the  exception 
of  the  petals,  which  looked  a  little  brown.  When  the 
sun  made  its  appearace,  howevei-,  the  mischief  became 
apparent,  9  out  of  every  10  blossoms  were  spoiled. 
Had  there  been  1 5°  of  frost,  and  the  trees  been  carefully 
covered  with  branches,  so  as  to  keep  the  stamens  and 
pistils  dry,  and  to  prevent  the  sun  from  taking  effect  on 
them,  the  fruit  would  have  been  safe.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  if  all  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Fir  branches,  I 
should  have  had  plenty  of  fruit.  Bedale.  [We  quite 
agree  with  you  that  there  is  nothing  like  Spruce  Fir 
branches.  But  where  are  small  folks  to  get  them  ?  If 
they  trespass  on  their  neighbours'  plantations,  they 
carry  their  horticultural  zeal  somewhat  beyond  what 
the  law  permits.  In  country  places  there  may  be  no 
difficulty,  but  near  towns  there  is  a  good  deal.] 

Garden  Walks. — I  stated  at  p.  198,  col.  b,  that  the 
foundation  or  bottoming  should  be  made  with  any  de- 
scription of  stone  or  brick  rubbish,  to   which  mortar 
was  attached  ;  the  latter  being  a  preventive  of  worms. 
I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  gravelling.     It  is  al- 
most useless  to  recommend  any  particular  description  of 
gravel,  for  necessity  generally  compels  people  to  make 
use  of  what  their  locality  affords  ;  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  observe  that  the  kind  of  gravel  which  binds  firmest 
in  dry  summer  weather  clings  most  to  the  feet  in  wet 
weather,  while  that  which  has  a  tendency  to  become 
loose  in  dry  weather  is  driest  and  cleanest  in  wet.    This 
invariably  holds  good,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.     We 
all  know  that  the  material  we  call  gravel  is  a  mixture  of 
stones  and  finer  matter.     Now,  when  this  fine  matter 
has  a  sharp   gritty   character,  it  requires  very   little 
judgment  to   foretel   that  it  will  allow  water  to  per- 
colate   freely    through    it,    while     every    shower     of 
rain    will    settle    or    solidify    it  ;    on    the     contrary, 
if  the  fine  matter  be  of  a  loamy  adhesive  nature,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  will  bind  firm  and  hard  when 
dry,   while  its  property  of  retaining  water,  or  rather 
preventing  its  percolation,  makes  it  sure  to  be  dirty 
■when  wet ;  but  certain  modifications  may  neutralise  both 
these  evils.     A  judicious  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of 
gravel  will  make  a  tolerably  good  walk  at  all  seasons  ; 
or  even  the  loamy  gravel  may  be  made  pretty  clean  in 
wet  weather,  by  having  plenty  of  stone  in  it— I  mean 
by  adding  sume  more  small  stones  before  laying  it  on, 
otherwise  sift  some  of  the  fine  matter  out,  so  that  no 
more  is  left  in  than  is  sufficient  to   bind   the  stones 
together.     A  very  useful  and  good  walk  may  be  made 
in  that  way  ;  and  as  the  first  heavy  rain  after  making 
is  sure  to  wash  a  great  portion  of  the  finer  material 
downwards,  the  surface  of  the  walk  will  then  present 
the  appearance  of  a  pavement  in  miniature,   and  in 
walking  over  it  the  foot  will  rest  on  the  stones  only  ; 
such  a  wa'k  is  generally  clean  except  after  frost.     It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  the  smaller  the  stoney  portion  of 
such  walks  is,  the  more  agreeable  they  are   to  walk 
upon.     The   principal   thing,  however,   is  to   lay   the 
gravel  on  pretty  thickly,  to  roll  it  well,  and  whether  large 
or  small  stones  are  at  the  top,  it  does  not  signify,  pro- 
vided the  walk  be  smooth.     When  the  gravel  is  of  a 
sharp  or    gritty   nature,   something   like   very   coarse 
sand,   you   may   rest  assured   that   in   spite    of   daily 
rollings  it  will  become    loose  in   dry   weather,    while 
after   rain   it   will  be  smooth  and  pleasant.      If  you 
have  no  means  of  neutralising  it  by  mixing  it  with  some 
more  adhesive  kind,  you  must  sift  it  much  finer  than  I 
recommended  for  the  other  sort,  and  let  no  stones  larger 
than  a  boy's  marble  be  near  the  top,  because  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  walk  will  be  sure  to  raise  them  to  the 
surface,  and  anything  larger  than  that  size  would  look 
bad,  independent  of  being  unpleasant  to  walk  upon.     I 
have  been  the  more  explicit  on  this  matter,  because  I 
think   there   is   often  a  wrong  impression  entertained 
respecting  the  properties  of  gravel.     Many  people  seem 
to  think  that  the  firmest  binding  material  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  best  in  all  weathers,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.     Although  the  above  remarks  apply  to  pit  or  drift 
gravel,  yet  they  hold  equally  good  when   other  sub- 
stances are  employed.     I  have  seen  a  very  nice  walk 
made   of  a  peculiar  kind   of  factory   ashes  ;   and  the 
chippings,  or  what  are  called  the  cuttings,  of  the  lead 
mines,  make  beautiful  walks.      I  am  told  there  is  a 
kmd  of  spar  gravel  suitable  for  walks  in  some  of  the 
midland   counties,    but   I   have   never  seen  it.      The 
chippings  of   blue  stone,  used  for  building  purposes, 
make  a  good  firm  walk,  but  they  are  liable  to  get  mixed 
with  dirt,  and  near  the  sea  coast  fine  walks  are  formed 
of  decayed  cockle  shells,  whose  clean  white  appearance 
makes  them  general  favourites  for  that  purpose.  S.  N.  V. 
[Certainly  you  are  not  the  person  answered  last  week.] 


Bees. — In  his  observations  upon  "  Y.'s  "  account  of 
feeding  bees  at  night,  "  A  Peebles  Bee-Keeper,"  leaves 
it  to  be  inferred  that  he  advises  the  shutting  bees  in 
when  feeding.  Knowing  that  this,  whether  by  day  or 
night,  is  a  very  dangerous  practice,  I  beg  to  caution 
your  apiarian  readers  against  its  use.  Whenever  bees 
are  fed,  the  stir  and  bustle  always  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  hive  very  considerably.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  bees,  as  if  only  made  aware  that  food  is  to  be  had 
for  the  fetching,  rush  out  of  the  hive,  and  much  danger 
would  be  incurred  if  they  were  prevented  doing  so. 
Feed  just  before  dusk,  when  the  bees,  if  abroad,  are 
about  to  retire  for  the  night.  Those  fed  will  then  have 
time  to  make  their  tumultuous  rush  out  of  doors,  and 
return  ere  it  is  dark  ;  while  other  bees  will  not  be 
made  aware  of  their  neighbours  having  been  fed,  and 
all  will  be  cleared  up  before  morning.  R.  Golding, 
Author  of  the  "  Shilling  Bee-Book." 

Winter  Salads. — The  "Corn-salad"  commonly  used 
in  the  north  of  France  under  the  name  of  Salade  de 
Ble,  is,  according  to  Loudon,  the  Valerianella  olitoria. 
Sow  it  in  August,  in  shallow  drills,  6  inches  apart.  A 
bed  20  feet  by  4  feet  will  supply  a  moderate  family  well 
all  through  the  winter.  The  Corn-salad  with  roasted 
Onions  and  baked  not  boiled  Beet,  mixed  with  three 
parts  of  oil  to  one  of  vinegar,  is  as  nice  a  salad  as  one 
can  wish  for.  The  amateur  should  cut  it  off,  not  pull  it 
up  when  wanted,  as  it  sends  up  fresh  heads,  and  will  last 
from  November  till  the  end  of  April.  W.  H.,  Horsham. 
Moiving  Machine  v.  Scythe. —  Both  should  be  used 
for  lawns.  In  wet  weather,  on  moist  soils,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  machine  to  work  well,  whilst  in 
droughts  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  make  the  scythe  cut 
the  Grass.  In  dry  weather  the  machine  acts  most 
beautifully,  cutting  so  close  and  even,  and  with  such 
trifling  labour,  that  every  one  who  has  a  chain  of  lawn 
to  be  kept  in  order  will  find  it  profitable  to  purchase 
one.     I  use  Budding's.  Sigma. 

The  Weather. — As  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare 
the  temperature  during  the  last  few  days  in  different 
places,  I  annex  an  extract  from  a  register  carefully 
kept  at  this  town,  north  aspect. 


A  fine  branching  cut  spike  of  Ansellia  africana  was 
exhibited  from  Chatsworth.  This  Ansellia  was  stated 
to  have  been  in  blossom  in  the  middle  of  January 
last,  and  to  have  continued  in  flower  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time. — Small  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
but  well  coloured  and  covered  with  bloom,  were 
produced  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Kemp-town,  Brighton,  to 
whom  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  ;  and  Mr. 
Higgs,  gr.  to  J.  Barchard,  Esq.,  sent  good  examples  of 
forced  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries. — Mr.  Halliman, 
of  Kensington,  showed  some  glass  *'  fruit  protectors.'* 
They  were  shaped  like  common  striking  glasses,  but 
were  furnished  with  a  moulding  or  rim  round  the 
mouth,  in  order  to  detain  a  piece  of  wire  with  which 
they  were  fastened  to  the  wall,  the  fruit  being  previously 
placed  inside  the  glass — Another  invention  was  pro- 
duced in  the  shape  of  Brown's  fumigator,  a  representa- 
tion of  which  may  be  seen  in  our  advertising  columns^ 


Tbeemometee. 

Wind. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Friday    ...  Maroli  29 
Saturday  .       „      30 
Sund.-iy  ...        „      31 
Mouday  ...    April    1 
Tuesday...       „        2 
Wednesday      „        3 

20 
33 
88 
39 
45 
45 

48 
48 
57 
58 
61 
59 

E.N.E. 

E. 

E. 

E.S.E. 

S.E. 

S. 

E.  Copland,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  April  3. 

HoRTicOLTURAL,  April  2. — E.  Beande,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.     Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary Melastomaoeous  plant,  belonging  to  the  beau- 
tiful genus  Medinilla.     It  measured  4  feet  hieh  and  as 
much   through,   and   from  the  ends  of  the   branches, 
which  were  clothed  with  large  rich  green  leaves,  hung 
down  noble  panicles  of  rosy  pink  flowers.     The  main 
peduncle  and  secondary  branches  of  these  panicles  were 
also  rosy  pink,  and  they  were  furnished  near  their  base 
with  large  pink  bractu,  which  gave  them  an  amount  of 
gaiety  they  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed.     It 
was  stated  to  be  a  plant  of  easy  management,  and  is 
altogether  one  of  the  handsomest  additions  our  stoves 
have  received  for  some  time.     A  large  Silver  Medal  was 
awardedit. — Mr.  Plumbly,  gr.toE,  J.  Dimsdale,  Esq., re- 
ceived a  Banksian  Medal  for  four  large  specimen  Heaths, 
consisting   of   Willmoreana,   transparens,   triumphans, 
and  penicillata. — Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  showed 
a  nice  light-coloured  seedling  Camellia,  named  Countess 
of  EUesmere  ;    and    Mr.    Ambrose,    of    Battersea,    a 
variety  of  Gledstane's  Azalea,  called  Magnifica. — Mr. 
Henderson,  of  the  Wellington-road  Nursery,  had  several 
small   plants  in  their  cutting  pots  of  Cantua  bicolor, 
which  were  sent  to  show  that  it  will  bloom  in  a  very 
small  state,  and  along  with  them  a  light  coloured  con- 
tinental  Gloxinia,  called  Frederick  Leming. — Messrs. 
RoUisson,  of  Tooting, produced  the  pretty  yellow-flowered 
Alpine  Epimedium    pinnatum,   and    a  double-flowered 
dark  purple  Auricula  called  Primula  auricula  nigra  plena. 
Also  a  well  flowered    plant    of    the  Rhubarb-scented 
Dendrobium  macrophyllum,  a  good  specimen  of  Onci- 
dium  sphacelatum,  and  an  example  of  Mr.  Lowe's  Cypri. 
pedium  (C.  Lowei),  of  which  the  accompanying  woodcut 
is  a  representation.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more   beautiful  in  its  way  than  this  Bornean  Lady's 
Slipper.     The  lip  is  a  purplish  green,  and  smooth  as  if 
French  polished  ;  the  sepals  are  green,  with  a  purple 
tinge  near  their  base  ;  the  petals  are  quite  3  inches 
long,  spreading,  and  then  curving  gracefully  inwards 
and  upwards,  narrow  near  the  base,  pale  greenish  yel- 
low,'blotched  with  deep  brown,  and  rose-coloured  at  the 
ends,  which  are  twice  as  broad  as  the  other  parts.     It 
is  said  to  be  a  plant  of  easy  cultivation,  and  is  a  great 
acquisition.     A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  these. 
— Mr.  Glendinning,  of  the  Chiswick  Nursery,  received  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  long-tubed,  bright  red  coloured 
seedling  Heath,  apparently  a  cross  between  E.  Hart- 
nelli  and  E.  aristata. — Various  Orchids  were  exhibited. 
Messrs.  Loddiges  sent  a  pink-spotted  Trichopilia  from 
Costa    Rica,   for   which    a   Certificate   of    Merit   was 
awarded. — Mr.  Williams,  gr.  to  C.   B.   Warner,  Esq., 
produced   small  examples   of   Oncidium  tetrapetalum, 
Saccolabium  denticulatum,Batemanriia  CoUeyijCcelogyne 
cristata,  and  the  long-tailed  Cypripedium  (C.  caudatum). 
ACertificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  for  the  two  last  plant? 


The  tobacco  is  placed  in  the  receptacle  at  top  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  an  ordinary  smoking-pipe.  A 
draught  of  air  is  obtained  for  its  combustion  by  the 
revolutions  of  a  fan  or  wind  wheel  in  the  cylinder  under- 
neath, which  has  the  effect  of  drawing  the  smoke  in  at 
the  upper  part  and  driving  it  out  at  the  spout.  In  its 
transmission  through  the  machine  the  smoke  is  cooled^ 
being  driven  by  the  fan  against  the  cold  sides  of  the 
cylinder,  and  it  is  rendered  thereby  incapable  of  scorch- 
ing the  plants.  The  ejection  tube  or  spout  can  be 
turned  up  or  down,  at  the  option  of  the  operator. 
Houses  or  frames  may  be  fumigated  from  the  outside 
by  passing  the  nozzle  of  the  spout  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  door,  or  other  aperture.  Experience  is 
wanted  to  test  the  real  value  of  this,  but  at  present  it 
appears  as  if  it  would  be  extremely  useful. — From 
the  Garden  of  the  Society  came  Henfreya  scandens,  two 
Cape  Heaths,  a  red  Azalea,  three  Oncids,  Blandy's 
variety  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  the  orange-flowered 
Epidendrum  aurantiacum,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  a 
beautiful  Chinese  Fumewort,  which  is  expected  to 
prove  hardy,  Boronia  tetrandra,  a  species  in  the  \yay  of 
B.  pinnata,  and  sold  in  the  nurseries  under  the  name  o£ 
B.  microphylla,  two  Acacias,  Nuttallia  cerasiformis,  a 
greeu-flowered  Californian  shrub,  of  no  beauty,  five 
Cinerarias,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia  and  the  sweet  scented 
Rhynchospermum  jasminoides. 


April  3.  —  Meeting  at  WoRTOiN  Cottage  for  the 
display  and  examination  of  seedling  florist  flowers  and 
other  productions. — A  nice  little  collection  of  seedUngs 
was  placed  upon  the  tables.  Conspicuous  amongst  them 
were  two  noble  trusses  of  seedling  Rhododendrons, 
which,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Northumberland,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Iveson  from 
the  gardeus  at  Syon.  One  of  them  was  a  pyramidal 
truss  of  26  flowers,  in  character  much  like  Cliveanum, 
but  of  a  lighter  ground  colour,  with  darker  spots  and 
much  less  distributed  than  in  that  variety — very  hand- 
some  and  very  fragrant.  The  other  presented  a  fine 
head  of  flowers  formed  by  five  trusses  massed  together, 
of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  and  was  a  gorgeous  object. 
Mr.  Thomson,  of  Iver,  sent  several  seedling  Pansies— 
one,  Penelope,  was  a  flower  of  good  size,  white  ground, 
broad  belting  of  rich  purple,  top  petals  of  the  same 
shade,  similar  in  style  to  Almazor,  but  superior  to  that 
variety  in  many  respects.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  ex- 
hibited his  Mr.  Beck,  a  seedling  having  a  deep  yellow 
ground,  broad  maroon  belting,  top  petals  of  same  shade, 
full  f ize,  edge  exceedingly  smooth,  and  good  substance. 
Several  other  promising  seedlings  were  shown  with  the 
above  in  Mr.  Turner's  stand  of  24  varieties,  amongst 
which  we  noticed,  among  older  sorts,  Ophir  (Widnall), 
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remarkably  fine,  also  Disraeli  (Hunt),  Supreme  (Youell), 
Duke  of  Norfolk  (Bell),  Constellation  (Thomson),  Miss 
Edwards  (Turner),  Queen  of  England  (Fellowes), 
Climax  (Bell),  and  Model  of  Perfection  (Chater). — Mr. 
Ed  wards,  of  Wace- cottage.  Hollo  way,  also  supplied  a  stand 
of  24  varieties,  equally  fine  in  size  and  condition,  which 
was  extraordinary,  considering  the  unfavourable  weather 
we  have  so  long  had.  Amongst  them  were  Mrs.  Beck, 
and  Addison  (Turner),  Ellen  ( Hunt),  Juventia  (Hooper), 
and  other  favourite  sorts.  —  Seedling  Epacrises  came 
from  Mr.  Story  ;  one  marked  2-49,  a  very  fine  blooming 
variety,  of  a  peculiar  deep  crimson  colour,  was  much 
admired  ;  another,  named  Alba,  was  equally  prolific  in 
bloom,  but  inferior  in  several  points  to  HyacinthEeflora 
candidissima,  of  which  beautiful  variety  a  branch  was 
exhibited.  Eclipse,  a  coloured  figure  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  "Florist  and  Garden  Miscellany,"  Vol. 
1849,  maintained  its  character  ;  and  another,  4-50,  of  a 
pale  pink  colour,  is  a  free  bloomer  and  delicately  pretty. 
— Seedling  Chinese  Primulas  were  received  from  the 
Rev.  A.  Mathews  ;  one,  named  "  Superba,"  is  a  fine, 
rich,  dark  crimson  variety  ;  the  others  are  of  a  cu- 
riously delicate  mottled  lilac  colour — a  pretty  addition 
to  the  sorts  in  general  cultivation. — Mr.  Biddiscomb, 
gr.  to  C.  Farrell,  Esq.,  sent  a  very  beautiful  azure  blue 
seedling  Cineraria,  named  "  Ultra-marine,"  and  a  rosy- 
purple  variety — "  Corinne,"  both  of  which  we  must  see 
again.  Two  other  raisers  sent  seedlings,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  remark,  as  they  were  inferior  to 
the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation,  a  collection  of  which 
was  on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  D.  sent 
a  pretty  little  seedling  Cyclamen  persicum,  but  it  pos- 
sessed no  particular  merit.  Amongst  miscellaneous 
plants  were  Gesnera  bulbosa  lateritia,  bearing  several 
spikes  of  light  salmon-coloured  flowers  with  purple  spot 
on  the  throat ;  also  Anguloa  Clowesii,  having  several 
flowers  of  a  bright  yellow.  An  interesting  feature  of 
this  plant  is  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  small 
labellum  of  the  flower  moves  backwards  and  forwards, 
as  on  a  hinge,  with  the  motion  which  may  be  given  it ; 
these  were  supplied  from  Syon  Gardens.— Haythorn's 
garden  net.  Turner's  scissors,  and  Broom's  fumigating 
apparatus  were  sent  for  inspection  ;  the  latter  instrument 
was  put  in  operation  to  fumigate  a  span-roofed  house, 
26  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide  ;  the  pipe  was  introduced 
through  a  small  hole  made  in  the  door,  and  in  a  few 
moments  it  was  filled  with  tobacco  smoke,  most  easily 
and  most  effectually,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
observers.  The  instrument  used  was  of  the  largest 
size.  We  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  the  place 
in  which  the  seedlings,  &c.,  are  placed  for  examination 
is  a  span-roofed  erection,  about  24  feet  long  by  10  feet 
wide,  fitted  with  every  arrangement  for  seeing  them  to 
the  greatest  advantage. 


one  of  the  best  Chorozemas  of  its  class,  were  in  full 
bloom.  Some  large  Epacriaes,  Pimeleas,  Podolobiums, 
Azaleas,  &c.,  also  promised  to  do  good  service.  In  an 
intermediate  house,  which  was  filled  with  young  stock, 
were  nicely  managed  plants  of  Chorozema  Dicksoni, 
Pimeleas,  Boronias,  red  and  blue  Leschenaultias,  &o. 
The  comparatively  new  Ixora  javanica  was  producing 
fine  heads  of  rich  orange  flowers  in  a  small  stove, 
and  the  white  trumpet  flowered  Portlandia  grandi- 
flora  was  also  in  blossom  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  Azalea-house  was  filled  with  nice 
specimens  of  that  showy  genus.  The  plants  were 
in  excellent  health,  and  covered  with  flower-buds. 
The  Heaths  in  the  Heath-house  generally  looked 
well,  and  among  them  Willmoreaua  and  nitida 
were  in  full  blossom.  The  latter  is  a  pretty,  small, 
round,  white-flowered  variety,  which  should  be  in 
every  collection.  In  the  large  stove  on  either  side  of 
the  doorway  were  two  beautiful  plants  of  Begonia  mani- 
cata  in  full  flower  ;  and,  in  front,  a  large  white  Indian 
Azalea.  These  were  backed  up  by  Francisceas,  the  bril- 
liant Inga  pulcherrima,  than  which,  when  well-flowered, 
nothing  can  look  handsomer  ;  the  red-berried  Ardisia 
serrulata,  and  other  plants.  Passing  through  the  stove 
we  enter  the  Orchid-house,  which  is  divided  into 
three  parts  by  means  of  glass  partitions,  the  centre 
being  the  "  Amherstia  house."  The  elegant  stove  tree 
Amherstia  nobilis,  which  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  the 
first  to  flower  in  this  country,  fills  one  end  of  this 
division.  It  blossomed  last  year  about  this  time, 
and  it  is  now  in  flower  again.  One  spike  has  been 
cut,  and  two  more  are  coming  forward.  The  flowers 
are  individually  large,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
woodcut,  rosy  pink,  and  scentless,  with  the  vexillum  (a) 


LiNNEAN,  April  2.  —  The  President  in  the  Chair. — 
Part  of  a  paper  was  read  by  J,  Miers,  Esq.,  on  the 
Natural  order  Triuridacese.  After  alluding  to  a  paper 
by  Captain  Champion,  on  two  new  Ceylon  plants  related 
to  Sciaphila  of  Blume  in  the  "  Calcutta  Journal  of 
Natural  History,"  the  author  proceeded  to  describe  the 
species  of  Sciaphila.  He  also  described  the  genera 
Hyalisma  and  Soredium,  the  latter  being  the  name 
proposed  by  the  author  for  the  plant  called  by  Mr. 
Gardner  Peltophyllum.  The  species  of  these  genera 
have  been  found  in  both  the  Old  and  New  World.  The 
remainder  of  the  paper  will  be  read  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Society. 


Garden  Memoranda,. 

Mrs.  Lawrence's,  Ealing-park. — Generally  speaking 
the  plants  here  appear  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition. 
In  the  specimen  house  we  observed  gome  huge  examples 
of  Pimelea  spectabilis  covered  with  bloom  buds.     Some 
of  these  plants  have  not  been  repotted  since  they  were 
last  exhibited  ;  nothing  has  been  done  to  them  beyond 
removing  the  decayed  flowers,  watering  them  when  they 
wanted  it,  and  top-dressing  them  with  leaf  soil.     Poly- 
gala  acuminata,  5  feet  high,  and  as  much  through,  was 
equally  well  furnished  with  flower  buds,  as  were  also 
Eriostemon  buxifolium,  E.  neriilolium,  E.  myopnroides, 
Bossisea  disticha,  plumosa,  Adenandra  fragrans,  a  pretty 
pink  flowered  kind,  and  many  others.    Beautiful  bushes 
of  Chorozema  macrophyllum  were  in  full  blossom,  as 
were   also   some   nice  specimens   of    Boronia   pinnata. 
The    New    Holland     house    contained    a    large     and 
fine     Epacris     grandiflora,     and     smaller     plants    of 
the    beautiful     Epacris     miniata,     and     some     other 
kinds,     Boronia  anemouEeflora  was  in  full  blossom,  as 
.  were  also  small   plants   of  the   pretty   yellow  spring- 
flowering  Mirbelia  grandiflora,  Eriostemon  intermedium, 
the   best  of  all  the  Eriostemons,  and  the  pale-green 
flowered  Illicium  religiosum.    The  large  yellow  flowered 
Gompholobium  barbigerum  was   covered  with  flower- 
buds   and   promised    to   make   a   fine    display.      This 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus.     We 
noticed  here  some  admirably  grown  plants  of  Boronia 
serrulata,  some  18  inches  high,  and  as  much  through, 
thick   and   bushy,   and   supporting   themselves   almost 
without  the  aid  of  sticks.     The  seldom  seen  Chorozema 
ovatum  was  flourishing  here   in   company  with   some 
beautiful     Leschenaultias,     which     measured     2   feet 
through    and     almost    as    much    high,    though    only 
shifted    out    of     an     8    inch     pot    two    years    ago. 
Several  of  the  finest  specimen  plants  are  already  in  the 
"  retarding  house  "  (a  lean-to  erection,  having  a  north- 
west aspect),  in  order  to  keep  them  back  for  the  exhi- 
bition at  Chiswick  on  the  18th  of  May  nekt.     Among 
these  one  or  two  bushes  of  Chorozema  Lawrenceanum, 


formed  of  Hollies,  Pinuses,  Irish  Yews,  and  Arbor- 
vitfe,  &c.  These  avenues  intersect  each  other  at  about 
right  angles,  the  object  in  view  being  to  convert  the 
lawn,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  a  Pinetum  for  select 
Conifei's. 


Miscellaneous. 

Ore  Drying  Specimens  of  Flowers As   the   season 

for  collecting  plants  is  approaching,  may  I  be  permitted 
to  give  the  particulars  of  the  process  1  have  adopted  in 
drying  specimens  for  the  Hortus  Siccus,  especially  the 
more  delicate  and  succulent  ones,  for  which  I  have 
found  it  peculiarly  adapted,  as  it  combines  the  greatest 
equality  of  pressure  with  despatch  in  drying.  My 
method  is  as  follows  : — The  apparatus  required  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a  few  canvass  or  linen  bags,  of 
such  size  that,  when  laid  flat,  they  will  rather  more 
than  cover  a  sheet  of  demy  paper,  a  quantity  of  clean 
sand,  an  old  saucepan,  or  other  convenient  vessel,  to 
heat  it  in,  and  a  few  quires  of  blotting-paper.  Having 
provided  these,  first  put  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  in 
the  saucepan,  over  the  fire,  and,  while  this  is  heating, 
take  a  quire  of  blotting-paper,  on  which  arrange  the 
plants,  covering  them  with  two  or  three  sheets  of 
blotting-paper.  When  the  sand  is  sufftciently  heated, 
and  uniformly  so  (which  may  be  promoted  by  stirring 
it  with  a  stick),  pour  into  one  of  the  bags  enough  to  fill 
it  to  one. third.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  being  closed,  by 
tying  or  folding  back,  it  is  then  to  be  laid  carefully  over 
the  plants  arranged  between  the  paper,  and  the  sand 
contained  in  it  to  be  spread  out  by  the  hand,  and 
pressed  with  a  board,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  uniform  sur- 
face. This  process  may  be  repeated,  several  layers  of 
paper,  plants,  and  sand-bags  being  laid  on  one  another. 
If  this  is  done,  no  extra  weight  will  be  required — the 
smallest  and  most  delicate  plants  being  placed  in  the 
uppermost  layers  ;  but  if  the  subject  be  large  and  thick, 
a  board  and  weight  will  be  generally  necessary.  Unless 
they  are  very  thick  and  succulent,  in  which  case  they 
may  require  a  second  application  of  hot  sand,  the  plants 
will  generally  be  found  quite  dry  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  often  much  sooner.  This  is  one  advantage  ; 
as,  by  this  rapid  desiccation,  the  colour  is  preserved  in 
the  greatest  perfection — t.  e.,  if  the  temperature  be  well 
regulated.  The  second,  and  perhaps  of  more  import- 
ance as  regards  the  botanical  value  of  the  specimen,  is, 
that  the  sand,  by  adapting  itself  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  object  under  pressure,  prevents  any  crushing  of  the 
stems,  receptacles,  &e.  ;  while  the  parts  of  the  leaves  in 
juxtaposition  with  a  hard,  thick  stem,  which,  by  the 
ordinary  method,  escape  any  pressure,  and  consequently 
shrivel  up,  are  all  equally  flattened.  W.  S.  Coleman,  in 
Pharmaceutical  Journal, 


and  two  wings  (6),  tipped  with  yellow.  They  are  borne 
in  loose  pendulous  bunches  beneath  the  profuse  and 
elegant  foliage.  Behind  it  were  Palms  and  plants  of  that 
kind,  and  the  back  wall  of  this  house  is  covered  with 
Ferns,  the  lively  green  colour  of  whose  fronds,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  other  plants,  had  a  fine  effect. 
In  front  of  the  Amherstia  is  a  small  piece  of  water 
containing  aquatic  plants,  rockwork,  and  gold  fish,  and 
it  is  ornamented  about  the  edge  with  a  low  ledge  of 
rockwork  covered  with  Ferns.  On  the  shelves  in  this 
division  of  the  house  were  some  nice  Ferns  in  pots. 
Among  Orchids  we  observed  noble  specimens  of  Aerides, 
Stanhopeas,  Cattleyas,  Sobralia  macrantha,  and  many 
other  sorts.  Some  were  in  flower,  but  among  them 
was  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  long-tailed  Lady's 
Slipper,  which  was  still  in  blossom.  We  may  mention, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  buy  newly  imported 
Orchids,  that  as  soon  as  they  are  received  here  they  are 
fastened  to  boards  of  charred  cork  and  hung  up 
against  the  wall  of  the  house ;  the  plants  them- 
selves receive  no  water  for  a  time,  but  the  surface 
of  the  cork  to  which  they  are  attached  is  kept 
slightly  damp.  Under  this  treatment  they  soon  recover 
from  the  effects  of  their  journey.  Two  new  avenues, 
about  28  feet  broad,  have  been  formed  on  the  lawn 
since  we  last  visited  this  establishment.  One  is  planted 
with  Araucaria  imbricata  25  feet  apart,  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  Cypresses  and  Junipers  ;  and  the  other  is 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week. J 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Heaths  and  other  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants 
should  be  potted  as  they  require  it.  Generally  speaking 
the  most  suitable  time  is  immediately  after_  they  have 
done  flowering,  the  energies  of  the  plants  being  directed 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  growth  ;  but  the  operation 
may  be  performed  with  propriety  at  any  season  when 
the  roots  are  making  progress,  without  being  induced 
thereto  by  unnatural  excitement.  Before  potting,  take 
care  that  the  old  ball  is  sufficiently  moist ;  for  if  it  ia 
potted  in  a  dry  state,  it  will  be  impossible  afterwards 
to  moisten  it  properly,  without  souring  and  saturating 
the  new  soil,  The  Epacris  family  is  now  so  numerous, 
so  beautiful,  and  so  valuable  for  winter  flowering,  that 
for  country  establishments  they  outrival  Heaths.  Let 
them  have  all  possible  attention  in  repotting,  and  let 
them  be  kept  rather  close  and  moist,  until  they  have 
commenced  a  free  growth.  At  this  season  we  give  these 
plants  a  slight  forcing  ;  and  they  amply  repay  us  for 
this  more  liberal  treatment,  by  a  splendid  growth  and 
abundance  of  early  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  flowering 
is  over,  the  future  shape  of  the  plants  should  be  adjusted, 
by  removmg  a  portion  of  the  old  flowering  stems  ; 
and,  that  their  energy  may  be  devoted  solely  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  seeds  should  never  be  allowed  to 
come  to  maturity,  unless  they  are  very  valuable.  Let 
climbers  both  in  pots  and  borders  have  due  attention 
with  regard  to  training,  and  retain  no  more  shoots 
than  the  allotted  space  will  afford  room  for. 
A  succession  of  Achimenes,  intended  to  flower  late 
in  the  autumn,  should  now  be  placed  in  heat,  and 
treated  according  to  the  directions  given  in  former 
Calendars.  Some  of  those  of  former  successions  may 
be  potted  for  hangmg  vases,  for  which  the  A.  longi- 
flora  and  cupreata  are  particularly  adapted.  Pans  or 
broad  shallow  pots  are  preferable  for  their  general  cul- 
tivation, and,  as  they  require  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  when  they  are  in  flower,  let  the  drainage  be 
very  perfect,  that  they  may  be  freely  watered  without 

stagnating  the  soil.  .   .    .s.- 

Conservatory.— Besides  the  permanent  plants  in  this 
structure,  many  choice  plants  in  pots  will  be  requu^ed  to 
keep  a  succession  of  gay  flowers  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. Amongst  the  finest  for  this  purpuse  are  Brug- 
mansias,  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  Thunbergias,  Achi- 
menes,  Ipomoeas,  with  Heaths  and  Geraniums.  Let 
these  have  all  possible  attention,  and  bring  them  forward 
in  several  lots,  so  that  one  set  may  succeed  another. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  the  Liliums  now  in  pits,  by 
giving  them  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  and  by  neatly 
staking  them.  A  top  dressing  of  turfy  peat,  sand,  and 
well  decomposed  cow-manure  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
them ;  and  they  will  be  very  useful  for  conservatory 
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aod  drawing-room  decoration  late  in  the  autumn.  Let 
Fuchsias,  which  are  so  useful  for  summer  and  autumn 
flowerine:  in  the  conservatory,  be  repotted,  as  they 
require  it,  in  rich  compost ;  watering  them  occasionally 
with  liquid  manure.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  form  conical  bn^hes,  and  by  a  very 
little  attention  they  may  be  guided  into  this  appropriate 
form  ;  one  strong  shoot  should  be  selected  to  form  a 
leader,  and  should  be  trained  perfectly  upright ;  the 
remaining  shoots  being  regulated  by  stopping  any  which 
are  growing  more  luxuriantly  than  is  conbistent  with  the 
proper  shape  of  the  plant.  Violets. — These  are  every- 
body's flowers,  and  therefore  well  worth  a  little  attention 
to  produce  them  in  first-rate  excellence.  A  frame  of 
light  rich  compost,  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf-mould 
under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall,  should  be  prepared  for 
their  summer  quarters  ;  as  in  such  a  situation  they  are 
more  easily  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  the  red 
spider,  which  will  certainly  attack  them  if  they  are 
exposed  to  scorching  sunshine.  In  this  frame  the  offsets 
irom  the  old  beds  should  be  planted  about  4  inches 
asunder,  and  the  sashes  placed  over  them  till  they  have 
begun  to  form  new  roots.  The  best  varieties  are  the 
Neapolitan  and  the  Tree  Violet. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT, 
PiNEEiES. — Keep  up  a  high  day  temper.ature  to  fruit 
which  are  now  swelling,  and  admit  air  ireely,  so  that  a 
circulation  may  be  produced  to  resemble  the  sea  breeze 
of  their  native  isles.  If  the  latter  be  not  attended  to, 
the  plants  will  grow  weakly,  and  have  an  unhealthy 
drawn-up  appearance  ;  aud,  with  regard  to  fruiting 
plants,  the  crowns  will  iucrease  in  size,  instead  of  the 
fruit  itself,  which  will  be  watery  and  deficient  in  flavour. 
Take  advantage  of  every  fine  afternoon  to  syringe  the 
pits,  and  close  them  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
sunset.  Remove  all  gills  and  useless  suckers,  that  the 
■whole  energy  of  the  plant  may  be  occupied  in  perfecting 

the  fruit.      VixEraES Successional  Vines  which   are 

just  starting  may  be  indulged  with  a  good  heat,  and 
particularly  Muscats  which  were  ripened  late  last  year, 
as  the  wood  of  such  is  not  generally  so  well  matured  as 
that  of  the  earlier  forced  Vines  ;  aud  unless  they  are  en- 
couraged by  a  temperature  rather  higher  than  usual,  until 
their  blossoms  are  fairly  set,  the  shows  for  Iruir,  however 
strong  they  may  be  to  all  appearance,  not  unfrequently 
prove  abortive.  A  somewhat  higher  temperature  is  not 
only  admissible  but  beneficial,  through  the  whole  routine 
of  starting  and  forcing  Vines  at  this  season,  than  would 
be  safe  or  prudent  two  months  earlier,  accompanied  of 
course  by  a  proportionably  liberal  circulation  of  fresh 
air  to  preveut  thescorching  which  is  to  much  complained 
of.  Attend  punctually  to  the  stopping  aud  training  of 
the  shoots,  aud  thinning  of  the  berries  on  the  Vines,  in 
the  earlier  stages  ;  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by 
evaporation  where  the  berries  are  swelling,  particularly 
in  fine  clear  weather,  but  this  mu>,t  be  moderated  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  change  colour,  and  air  must  be 
score  freely  given.  Peiches. — Let  all  very  vigorous 
growths  be  stopped  as  soon  as  they  have  made  six  or 
eight  leaves,  to  divert  the  flow  of  sap  into  the  weaker 
growths  ;  this  is  a  much  better  plan  than  allowing  them 
to  make  long  Willow-like  shoots,  to  be  removed  by  the 
knife  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Avoid  a  high  night 
temperature,  or  the  fruit,  though  ripened  considerably 
earlier,  will  be  obtained  at  a  sacrifice  of  size  and  flavour. 
FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBEKIES. 

Bedding  Plams Lose   no  time   iu  pottiug  off,  or 

pricking  out  into  frames  or  boxes,  young  cuttings  as 
soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  rooted,  aud  seedlings  as 
soon  as  they  will  bear  handling.  As  the  potted  off 
plants  become  established  with  new  I'oots,  they  should 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air.  The  hardier  kinds 
if  in  pots  may  be  set  upon  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  or 
plunged  in  the  open  air,  and  protected  at  night  by  hoops 
and  mats.  If  pluuged  in  old  tan,  ashes,  or  some  other 
light  material,  mudi  of  the  labour  of  watering  will  be 
saved,  and  the  plants  will  be  in  a  better  state  when 
planting  out  seasun  arrives.  But,  as  we  mentioned  in 
a  former  Calendar,  the  most  economical  plan  is  to 
plant  them  out  in  frames,  and,  at  the  proper  season,  to 
remove  them  to  the  beds  with  balls.  Patches  of  some 
of  the  more  showy  of  the  hardy  annuals  should  now  be 
sown  in  vacant  places,  which  usually  exist  in  the  her- 
bacous  beds  aud  in  the  edges  of  clumps  and  borders  in 
the  Shrubbery.  Among  the  many  kinds  e,xcellently 
adapted  for  this  purpose  we  may  mention  the  following  : 
^Double  Poppies  of  various  colours,  Lupins,  Sun- 
Sowers,  Airicau  and  French  Marigolds,  Godetias, 
Erysimum,  Clarkia,  Gilia,  Collinsia,  Silene,  Esch- 
scholtzia,  Nemophila,  Nolana,  Kaullussia,  &c.,  not 
forgetting  the  old  fashiontd  favourite  Mignonette.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  cuttings  and  seedliugs  of  half- 
hardy  climbers  should  now  be  potted  for  planting  out  in 
May  ;  with  such  plants  as  Coboeas,  Mauraudyas,  Lophos- 
permums,  Calampelis,  Loasaa,  Tropceolum  canarieuse, 
&c.,  many  bare  places  on  the  walls  and  trellises  may  be 
covered  and  made  ornamental,  which  would  otherwise 
be  unsightly  blemishes  on  the  general  appearance  of 
the  place. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Dahlias —Continue  to  put  in  cuttings  as  they  get 
long  enough  :  they  will  now  strike  root  readily.  Pot 
off  those  which  are  already  rooted,  and  place  them  in  a 
close  frame  for  a  few  days.  When  they  have  "  rallied," 
the  frame  may  be  opened  by  tilting  the  lights,  and 
from  this  period  every  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  drawn.  Healthy  stiff  plants  are  always  in  re- 
quisition, being  planted  out  with  greater  safety,  and  are 
leas  susceptible  of  frost  and  wind  than  those  which 
have  been  more  tenderly  dealt  with.  Aueichlas. — 
Critical  is  now  the  period  of  the  existence  of  these 


beautiful  flowers.  The  slightest  neglect,  in  the  way  of 
covering,  would  be  attended  with  serious  results. 
Water  freely  in  fine  weathar  ;  give  all  the  air  possible. 
Before  the  buds  expand,  showers  of  gentle  rain  will  be 
highly  beneficial.  Look  over  the  trusses,  and,  with  a 
sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  cut  away  all  imperfect 
and  superfluous  buds.  The  same  advice  may  be  taken 
in  regard  to  Polyanthuses.  Carnations.  —  Pot  off 
without  delay,  and,  for  the  first  fortnight,  give  them  all 
the  protection  possible  from  cutting  %vinds. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Continue  to  make  periodical  sowings  of  the  different 
culinary  vegetables,  of  which  a  successional  supply  is 
required.  Spinach  should  be  sown  once  in  a  fortnight  ; 
and  Peas,  Beans,  and  Turnips,  once  in  three  weeks  ; 
sowings  of  all  Salads  should  be  made  with  strict  regu- 
larity ;  and  proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  protect- 
ing all  kinds  of  seeds  from  the  ravages  of  birds  and 
insects.  If  the  crops  of  Onions,  Leeks,  Parsnips,  Beet, 
Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  aud  Skirret,  are  not  yet  sown,  it 
should  be  no  longer  delayed  ;  and  the  main  crop  of 
Carrots  should  be  sown  this  month  if  the  ground  is 
good.  A  sowing  of  tall  Kidney  Beans  may  now  he 
made  in  early  localities  ;  the  early  sowing  of  this  useful 
vegetable  not  unfrequently  gets  cut  off  by  late  spring 
frosts  ;  but  when  this  happens  the  ground  should  be 
left  undisturbed,  as  that  part  of  the  plant  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  generally  throws  up  shoots,  from 
which  a  crop  will  be  produced  nearly  as  soon  as  it  would 
have  been  if  the  leaders  had  remained  uninjured.  In 
sowing  Peas,  it  is  the  most  workmanlike  method  to  put 
the  stakes  to  themat  once.  The  barren  appearance  of  the 
ground  is  thus  removed,  and  no  more  trampling  on  it  is 
necessary  for  a  long  time  ;  besides  which,  thej'  aftbrd  a 
slight  shelter  to  the  j  oung  plants  on  their  first  appearance 
above  ground.  Transplanting  of  autumn-sown  Cabbages 
aud  Cauliflowers  should  be  finished,  and  the  spring- 
sown  ones  encouraged.  Forcing  Vegetables  :  French 
Beans. — Let  these  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots,  and  use  the  syringe  freely  amongst  the  foliage  ; 
no  description  of  plant  is  more  liable  to  be  infested  by 
the  red  spider  ;  and  if  other  species  of  plants  are  grown 
in  the  same  house  or  pit,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  preveut 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  When  the  structure  in  which 
they  are  growing  is  heated  by  other  contrivances  than 
flues  or  hot-water  pipes,  a  wash  of  lime  and  sulphur 
should  be  applied  to  the  walls  iu  the  inside,  especially 
upon  those  parts  upon  which  the  sun  can  shine  ;  the 
fumes  arising  therefrom  are  very  efficacious  in  destroying 
the  red  spider. 

state  of  the  Wealber  near  London,  lor  the  week  ending  April  4, 1S50, 
as  oliaerveil  at  the  Horticultural  Gariiea,  Cljiswick. 
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State  of  the  Weatber  at  Utiiswick  dunni  the  last  24  years,  for  tbe 
eaauiog  week,  endinjc  April  Vd,  ISSO. 


No.  of 
Years  in 
whicb  it 
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5 
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4 
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4 
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54.S 
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7 

iriday  12 
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33.4 
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17 

0.56 

5 

:-\ 

-    2 

n 

11 

Satur.    13 

&3.9 

35.5 

43.7 

10 

0.12 

4 

1 
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The   liie;heBt  temperature  during  fae  above  period  occurred  on  the  9th 
1844— theim.  73  de^:.;  and  the  lowest  on  the  llth.  1813-therm.  22  deg. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Bees  :  Peebles  23ee-keeper.  If  you  will  refer  again  to  "T.'s"  re- 
marks you  will  find  that  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  feed  bees 
unless  there  is  convenience  for  doing  so  at  the  top  of  the  hive. 
Tbe  feeder  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  then  by  the 
straw  cover,  as  when  used  over  a  ijlaas  or  cap,  by  which 
means  no  scent  of  the  artificial  food  gets  abroiid  to  attract 
stranger  bees,  and  those  alone  intended  to  be  fed  have  all  the 
advantage.  The  placing  of  food  abroad  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  only  feeding  one's  own  stocks,  but  as  a  general 
feedingof  all  the  stocks  belonging  to  one's  neighbours  within  a 
circle  of  at  least  haU' a  mile.  A  most  praiseworthy  act,  but, 
to  be  carried  out  with  a  chance  of  being  of  any  benefit  to  any 
one  hive,  rather  costly,  "  Y."  certainly  "  says  nothing  about 
closing  the  door  ofthe  hive,"  because  it  is  an  appendage  to 
their  domicile  they  will  not  brook  on  this  side  of  th^  Tweed. 
English  bred  bees  must  and  will  have  free  egress  and  ingress 
to  their  castle  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  the  attentive 
English  bee-master  merely  opens  or  contracts  the  entrance 
to  the  hive  according  to  the  season,  or  to  assist  them  in  de- 
fending their  stores  from  plunderers,  and  has  no  fear  that 
his  industrious  and  well  regulated  large  little  family  will 
ever,  under  any  circumstance,  neglect  the  duty  at  the  time 
appointed  to  them  but  with  loss  oflife,  and  th'jtthey  will  wait 
their  proper  turn  in  partaking  of  tbe  food  offered  them.  If 
you  are  "  a  gardener,  and  grow  A^i)aragus  and  SeaUale,  ma- 
nuring the  same  by  sprinkling  salt  over  the  beds  in  the 
spring,"  your  bees  will  soon  give  you  ocular  demonstration  of 
their  desire  for  it ;  but  if  you  do  not  so  manure  jour  Aspa- 
ragus, and  will  do  as  directed  by  "Y.,"you  will  soon  find 
your  pans  of  brine  thronged  by  them.  For  "cup,"  twice  at 
p^ige  200,  col.  b,  read  "  cap."  Y. 

Books  :  Novice.  Any  bookseller  will  answer  your  inquiries.  "We 
cannot  reply  to  mere  trade  questions.  Paxton's  Dictionary 
does  not  give  the  pronunciation  of  names,  and  it  would  only 
mislead  you,  as  all  such  schemes  do,  if  it  pretended  to  it.  It 
gives  the  accents,  which  is  all  that  you  nefd  ;  and  is  a  cata- 
logue.  Use  carbonate  of  ammonia  once  a  week,  and  always 
in  cloudy  or  damp  weather,  if  you  can,— P  O  J,  Dr.  Lindley's 
*'Scliool  Botany." 


Camellias:  P  O  J.  Tour  Camellias  which  have  just  done 
flowering  should  be  kept  a  little  warmer  than  usual  till  they 
have  made  their  wood  and  set  their  flower  buds.  A  moist 
top  beat  of  60°  will  suit  them  while  ihey  are  growing;  they 
need  no  bottom  heat.  "Whether  they  require  repotting  or  not 
can  only  be  determined  by  inspection  ;  but  if  you  do  not  re- 
pot them,  a  little  xneak  guano  water  given  them  now  and  then 
might  prove  of  service.  % 

Glass  :  R.  Rolled  rough  plate-glass  is  coming  into  general 
use  for  conservatory  roofs,  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  a 
preventive  of  burning.  Its  escelience  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  certainty. 

Glaze  for  Calico:  R  C.  Three  pints  old  pale  linseed  oil, 
1  oz,  sugar  of  lead,  and  4  oz.  white  resin.  The  sugar  of 
lead  must  be  ground  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil,  and 
added  to  the  remainder,  incorporated  with  the  resin  by 
means  of  gentle  heat.  Lay  it  on  the  calico  with  a  brush. 
One  coat  annually  is  aufficieot.J 

Linaeias  :  A  E.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  your 
seedlings  may  push  again.  All  depends  upon  the  vigour  of 
the  cotyledons  and  their  power  to  generate  fresh  buds  ia 
their  axils.  Cupressus  macrocarpa.  is  more  hardy  than  aa. 
Ash  tree. 

Magnolias:  J  S.  The  best  of  tbe  varieties  of  Magnolia  are 
those  wiih  a  brown  down  on  the  uuder  side.  The  broader 
the  leaves  tbe  handsomer  are  the  sorts.  They  are  ail  equally 
hardy,  or  if  there  be  a  diflerence  the  downy  ones  are  the 
most  so. 

Makeet  Plants:  W  H  P.  Tou  are  very  late  for  tbe  market. 
At  present  you  may  force  Seakale,  Kidney  Beans,  Rhubarb, 
and  take  a  crop  of  Grapes,  but  the  produce  will  not  fetch 
much,  now  that  the  warm  weather  of  spring  has  come  on. 
All  your  preparations  for  forcing  should  have  been  made  in 
January.  If  your  house  is  adapted  to  the  purpose,  you  siay 
perhaps  add  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

Names  of  Plants:  Reader.  1,  Atbyrium  axillare ;  3,  Lastrea' 
atiinis  ;  3,  Lastrea  afliais  ;  4  (?),  Asplenium  viride  ;  6,  Lastrea' 
patens  ;  7,  Asplenium  ebeneum  ;  I>,  Lastrea  Foeuisecii.  5.— ■ 
Erzeroum.  600,  Tussilago  Farfara;  G2G,  Elaeagnus  orientalis; 
033,  Ofjoranthus  luteus ;  642,  Rhododendron  caucasicum; 
Gi.i,  Rhod.  ponticum  ;  67S,  Cyclamen  cbum  ;  6S3,  Veronica 
ChamGedrjs  ;  693,  Cornus  sanguinea ;  686,  Tinea  major; 
716,  Anagallis  arvensis  ;  727,  CheUdonium  majus;  735,  Po- 
tentilla  fruticosa;  764,  Datura  stramonium;  137,  Castilleja  ; 
260,  Butomus  umbellatus  ;  237,  Cicer  arietinum ;  601,  Equi- 
setum  arvense  ;  602,  Oporanthus  (?) ;  603,  Pedicularis  ;  632, 
Spiraea  filipendala;  646.  Pmguicula  vulgaris  ;  680,  Leucoium 
iE'^tivum  ;  GS7,  Stapbylea  pinnata  ;  691,  Periploca  graeca  ; 
61)8,  Viburnum  Opulus  ;  752,  Plumbago  europcea  ;  760,  Cleome 
ornithopodioide?  ;  769,  Airapha.'cis  spinosa.^£jig»irer.  1,  Hip- 
peastrum  aulicum  ;  2,  H.  vittatum ;  3,  Fhains  grandifolius  ; 
4,  Phaius,  unknown  to  us,  and  apparently  new;  can  you 
supply  a  good  specimen,  wich  the  history  ofthe  plant  ?  5,  not 
recognised.  Six  good  Begonias  are  coccinea,  fuchsoides, 
manicata,  parviflura,  nitida,  and  ramentacea.— -4  Regular. 
It  is  Fhormium  teoa.^  and  not  hardy.  You  are  not  to  blame 
for  the  plant  having  died.  It  will  no  doubt  stand  mild 
winters  but  not  hard  ones.  Edwardsia  grandiflora.— Y".  "We 
presume  it  is  a  bit  of  Lachnsea  tetragona. — J  T.  Seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  Malva  pusilla— crushed  to  pieces. 

Oil  Seeds:  J  W  M.  Til  is  the  Guizotia  oleifera,  Sesame  is 
Sesamum  indicum ;  of  Chinchilla  we  have  never  heard- 
The  two  first  are  very  important  oil-plants.  "We  prefer  the 
Beechwood  Melon. 

Orchids:  T  D  H.  ks  gsneral  rxi'iQ.B  to  persons  abroad  sending 
home  these  things,  the  following  are  the  more  important  :— 
1.  Collect  them  ju?t  as  they  are  going  to  rest.  2.  Pack  them 
in  chests  with  thick  sides,  well  closed  up,  and  if  tJsnea  is  to 
be  had  strew  it  among  them  ;  if  not,  any  sort  of  dry  leaves  or 
shavings  may  be  used.  3.  Send  them  home  as  quickly  as 
possible  ;  they  should  not  be  more  than  three  months  on  their 
passage.  4.  Above  all  things  take  care  that  they  are  no% 
put  into  the  hold,  nor,  if  in  a  steam-boat,  anywhere  within 
the  reach  of  the  beat  ofthe  furnace  and  boilers. 

PicoTEEs,  Arc.  :  J  W,  Next  week. J 

Potatoes:  W  Street.  We  will  try  the  Potatoes,  and  after  the 
crop  has  beeu  raised  give  jou  our  opinion  of  them. 

Raising  Potatoes  from;  Seed  :  Sub.  See  pp.  118,  176,  and  239, 
vol.  for  1847.  Sow  now  on  a  slight  hothed.  When  up  air 
freely  oa  fine  days,  and  water  spaiiDgly.  Transplant  as  soon 
as  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.J 

FtDssiA  Mats  :  Protector.  There  are  conveniences  in  Russia 
mats  which  are  not  afforded  by  other  kinds  of  covering. 
"What  is  wanted  is  that  they  should  he  two  or  three  times  as 
thick.  For  racre  protection,  frames  thatched  with  straw, 
OT  paillasses  such  as  French  gardeners  use,  or  frames  covered 
on  both  sides  with  thick  felt  or  asphalte,  are  preferable.  Any 
of  these  may  be  made  at  home. 

Sash-lines:  RAH.  The  v^-ire  lines  do  not  answer.  Chains 
are  sometimes  employed  ;  but  upon  the  whole  tbe  patent 
sash-line  is  the  best  and  cheapest,  especially  if  previously 
steeped  in  a  tan-pit.  In  an  ordinary  forcing  house  a  bottom 
heat  of  50^  is  ample. 

Seeds  :  L  B  S.  If  we  received  the  question  we  certainly  an- 
swered it.  >Ve  answer  all  questions.  In  the  North  of  India 
every  kind  of  European  seed  is  welcome,  provided  it  is  of 
very  fine  quality.  Seeds  oi  jine  vegetables,  Jine  fruit  trees, 
jine  varieties  of  common  flowers.  Fuchsias,  and  plants  from 
America  that  ripen  seeds  in  England.  Send  them  in  packets, 
loose  in  a  canvas  bag,  suspended  in  some  passenger's  cabin. 
On  no  account  put  them  into  tin.  You  must  start  your 
Hyacinths  in  dampness  and  Hght,  not  in  water  or  wetness, 
nor  must  you  feed  them  until  their  growth  has  been  fairly 
established.  Then  water  them  with  water  containing  a 
mimite  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  saltpetre. 
Hollies,  Camellias,  dwarf  Conifers,  Tews,  evergreen  Oaks, 
Ivy,  Laurustinus,  Laurels,  aud  all  such  things. 

Strawberries  :  N  C.  The  plants  seem  to  have  died  from  the 
opposite  of  too  much  wet.  They  have  been  potted  in  poor 
light  sandy  stuff,  incapable  of  retaining  suffiL-ient  moisture 
for  any  length  of  time— "  never  staying  five  minutes  "you  say, 
Y'ou  should  pot  in  well-enriched  friable  loam.ll 

Veno  Beno  :  Emily.  This  material  is  probably  the  ground  leaves 
ofthe  comuion  Uhubarb,  taken  out  of  market  gardens  whea 
they  are  of  no  other  use  than  to  be  conveyed  to  the  dunghill. 

Vinery  and  Cowhouse:  LhindHo.  Why  not  call  it  the  Grape 
Cowhouse  or  the  Garden  Cowhouse  ? 

Violets  :  Lancashire.  The  Neapolitan  is  the  best  for  forcing. 
The  Rusbian  is  most  suitable  for  planting  out  of  doors.  They 
succeed  in  any  light  rich  soil. J 

Yew  Hedges:  Lopez.  In  trimming  them,  manage  so  that  the 
top  is  only  half  the  breadth  of  the  bottom.  The  Snowdrops 
may  be  too  deep,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  their  leaves 
were  destroyed  last  year  before  they  had  withered. 

Weeping  Willow:  W  B.  Pruning  has  not  hurt  your  Willow. 
Ii  is  more  likely  that  the  roots  are  injured.  At  the  same  time 
such  appearances  are  very  common  in  this  tree  after  hard 
winters.     The  causes  can  only  be  judged  of  by  inspection. 

Misc :  Siih.  Pigeon  dung  is  a  powerful  manure,  and  should  bo 
used  with  caution.  If  it  is  given  to  Carnations,  Picotees,  &,c^ 
it  must  be  in  water.  Apply  it  now  and  then  in  June,  to  assist 
them  in  throwing  up  their  blooming  shoots  ;  but  it  must  not 
be  strong.  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  cannot  be  supplied 
icitJiOJti  the  Newspaper.  Wc  know  nothing  of  the  party  yoa 
mention  ;  you  had  better,  perhaps,  apply  to  him  again. J 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
PoLTANTHDSES :  B H,  All  crushed  and  withered  up  when  re- 
ceived.   They  should  have  beeu  aent  either  in  damp  paper  or 
mo88,  and  in  a  Btronger  box,* 
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PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vaat  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  wil] 
■warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  3d,  to  Is.  Sd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Jd.  to  9<i.  per 
JFoot. HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

HOT  WATER  APPAR  ATui~  AND^ORTIC DLT UR AL^ 
BUILDING. 

XJCr  MILL  begg  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
»»  •  improved  "  FLUE  BOILER  "  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  1(10  feet  to 
■2000  feet  of  4-mch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engmes,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  prmciple.  Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
"-»  A  liberal  niscount  to  the  Trade. 

w.  ElLl,  Horticultural  Works.  Greenwich. 

OTEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
►->  Loudon,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientifac  nonicultuvibts  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Taolc  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses 
Ac,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom.heat  is 
jecured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues 
S>.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers  whicli 
are  novv  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  torwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  •  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Tradethat  at  their  Manufactory 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  cunstruction 
ot  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them  may 
oe  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms.  ' 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  PaUsading,  Field  and  Garden 
±  ences,  Wire-work,  iXsc. 

"pURE  WATER  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
->-  stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM;  less  waste,  by  two  thirds 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri' 
cultural  purposes.  Threshing  Machines,  Deep-ivell  Pumns 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains' 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made.— Fbeemam  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  En^n 
neers  ;  Office,  70,  Strand,  London.  ° 

Works,  Sumner-street,  Southwark-bridge-road. 


MANURtS. — The    following    Manures   are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 
Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        ...  —     " 

Clover  Manure,  do.  

Turnip  Manure,  do.  

Superphosphate  of  Lime  

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites 

Office,  61),  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  15s.  per  tun  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 
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LAWES'S  P.ATENT  MANURE. 
WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
»  »  Mr.  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes's  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek.— Apply  to  Wihiaji  E. 
Rendle  and  Co.,  Union. road,  Plymouth. 

|30TTER^6~GTJAN07^^Thi3  effective  MANURE, 
-L  now  greatly  Improved,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a 
Dressing  for  all  Spring  Crops.  It  is  equa'l  to  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  25  per  cent,  cheaper.  Also  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of 
LIME.  GYPSUM,  and  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  all  of 
guaranteed  quality,  and  Cheaper  than  at  any  other  establish- 
ment in  town  or  country. 

Factory,  23.  CL.^PHAM  ROAD  PLACE,  LONDON. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  I^eruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  fur  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulieration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  GiBBs, 
Bright,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whoso  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  coniidence.  Antont  Gibbs  and  SoNSj 

London,  March  9. 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Corn  and  other  Crops,  containing  Ammonia, 
Phosphate  ot  Lime,  Potash,  Soda,  Magnesia,  Silicate  of  Potash, 
»fcc.  Price,  delivered  alongside  a  vessel,  or  any  Wharf  in 
London,  8i,  per  ton.  It  is  sold  in  a  finely-ground  dried  powder, 
by  the  Patentee,  at  No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane, 
London. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,   Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Sulphate,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


CORN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,    BARLEY,  OaTS,  BEANS, 

-yHE  LONDON  MANURE^'cOMPANY  most  con- 
-»-  fidently  recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  perton,  3cwt, 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 

Eridge.street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  Purser,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


:  packed  in  rolls,  and  not  liable  to 


CBY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT 
ROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTE    ROOFING 
FELT  has  been  extensively  used  and  pronounced  efficient 
and  particularly  applicable  for  warm  climates. 
Ist.  It  is  a  non-conductor. 
2d.  It  is  portable,  b, 
damage  in  carriage. 

3d.  It  effects  a  saving  of  half  the  ti.mber  usually  required, 
4th.  It  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  unpractised  pe-son 
5th.  From  its  lightness,  weighing  only  about  42  lbs.  to  the 
square  of  100  feet,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  small. 
Price  One  Pennv  per  Square  Foot. 
CEOGGON  and    Co.'s.    PATENT    FELTED    SHEATHING 
for  COVERING    SHIPS'   BOTTOMS,    Ac,    and    NON  CON 
DUCTING    FELT  for  STEAM  BOlLERS.'piPES,  ic     pre" 
Tenting  the  radiation  of  Heat,  and  saving  25  per  cent,  of  Fuel 
Samples,  testimonials,  and  full  instructions,  on  application  to 
Ceoggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  6,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  TUE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbdnuudai,    April  ]0— Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
TuDnaiiM.         —        11— AsricuUuril  Imp.  Soi;ii^ty  or  Ireland; 
Wkhksscw,     —       17— Agricu  tural  Society  ot  England. 
TauasuAi,        —       IS— AKPicuUural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland, 


J  FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES 

AMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
-DTT„DS?,"r?,'^i'i"''='  "^  *''^  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  These  Pipes  are  well  adapted 
ior  watering  Gardens,  conveying  Liquid  Manure,  for  Breweries 
/'il'"^''  Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly 
sound  Waterproof  and  Feexible  Pipe  is  required.  Hot 
Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing  is 
required  m  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  flexible  in  all  temperatures,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Engines  ;  and  from  their 
not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  .and  such  like  purposes. 
iSeing  extremely  portable,  stowing  closely  without  danijer  of 
injury,  resisting  the  influence  of  climate,  insects,  and  vermin 
irijquently  so  injurious  to  such  articles  on  board  ship  and  re- 
taining their  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  them  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  exportation. 

«.?'P-~y^'^'^*^^®^^  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE, 
ttted  with  Roses,  Jets,  and  Branches,  complete,  with  Unioii 
Joints,  ready  to  attach  to  Water  Cisterns. 
*„£  '^ 'i"w  "''  P"''^^"  addressed  to  J.  L.  H.  at  the  Manufac- 
tory and  Warehouse,  Goswell-mewe,  Goswell-road,  London, 
will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.-COLLECTION  AND 
=TB.a,m„,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANURES. 
STRATTON'3  AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY,  BRISTOL 
OTRATTON,  HUGHES,  and  CO.,  have  now  ready 
WV1,?=;.-.  PATENT  TUMBLER  CART  for  the  collection  of 
I«ignt-soil  and  other  off'ensive  matters  ;  also  their  Iron  Mill,  to 
DO  worKea  by  horse-power,  water-power,  or  steam,  for  mixing 
.5^1i?f'"'''T;;''*'5'  Nightsoil  with  Charcoal  and  other  deo 
"f^f«.  „■  ^\  Tumbler  Cart  has  an  iron  body  with  a  close 
cover  ,  can  De  fitted  if  required  as  a  Watering-cart,  with  a  Valve 
l^t  °r'i''"7  ^'P^  *<"■  distributing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and 
also  with  an  Apparatus  for  distribuUng  dry  manures  in  any 
^iven  quantities  per  acre.  ' 

Strattok,  Hdghes,  ana  Co.'s  Tumbler  Carts  are  used  for 
scavenging  purposes  in  Manchester,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Har. 
wich  Rochlord  Cardiff  &c.,  and  they  are  now  building  them 
for  Chester  Oxford,  Huddersfleld,  &c.,  besides  many  for  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  private  individuals.   Stratton,  Hdghes o,  >=-.^cii^i,o    uv^o^i^.c.      .i.ii    i  au/iiv    ui  riiesiiiie 

and  Co.'s  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carts,  Waggons  and  l,  t,  °;^P='""=  .i'"''^"^"=-  .■"^'-  ^  *^^."'  "^  J- iiesiiiie, 
Agricultural  Implements  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  "^^  "^"  "^^  ™^"''  °'  drawing  attention  to  this  sub- 
receipt  of  Is,  6(i.  in  postage  stamps,  .      .         -      -  ... 


A  PROFESSIONAL  MAN  Will  do  the  thing  more  cheaply 
than  an  amateur,  whatever  the  thing  may  be  ;  both 
because  of  the  more  economical  methods  which  his 
experience  has  taught  him,  and  because  of  the  more 
perfect  result  to  which  his  educated  skill  will  lead 
him.  An  extensive  operation  may  be  executed  more 
cheaply  than  one  of  limited  extent,  because,  inde- 
pendently of  the  cost  per  unit  of  measure,  which  is 
in  the  two  cases  the  same,  there  is  a  certain  expendi- 
ture of  time  or  superintendence,  or  machinery,  which 
is  relatively  far  greater  in  the  smaller  than  in  the 
larger  instance. 

On  these  two  grounds,  no  doubt,  the  principle 
of  Mr.  C.  Lewis's  bill  for  the  better  management  of 
Highways  may  be  amply  vindicated.     To  place  the 
highways  of  each  Union  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  experienced  officer,  appointed  by  the  guardians 
of  the  poor,  is  likely  to  be  a  great  improvement, 
whether   as  regards   cost    or    efficiency,  upon    the 
system  which  places   the  highways  of  each   parish 
annually  under  the  superintendence  of  a  new  man — 
of  one,  indeed,  who  frequently  knows   nothing  of 
road  management  whatever.     The  subject  is  of  ma- 
terial importance  to  the  farmer,  for  he  pays  directly 
large   sums   every  year  as  his   share    of    the    ex- 
penditure incurred,  and,  indirectly,  still  larger  sums 
as   liis    share   of    the    injury  sustained   under  the 
present   miserable  result  of  it.     Messrs.  Stratton 
and  Mr.  Crosskill  have  laboured,  perhaps  success- 
fully,   to   send   out    carts    which,  at  a    minimum 
expenditure,  whether  of  force  or  of  cash,  shall  carry 
a  maximum   of  load  ;  but  whether  the  farmer  be 
supplied  with  these  or  not,  bad  roads  in  all  cases 
enforce   short   loads    and    occasion   heavy    repairs. 
Another  point  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance  in 
any  general  system  of  Road  Reform,  is  that  which 
concerns  the  method  of  collecting  the  requisite  funds. 
For  the  Grass  land  farmer,  because  he  pays  as  large 
a  rental,  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  as  large  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  the  parish  roads  as  the 
arable    farmer     who     employs     three     times    the 
number  of  horses,  seems  manifestly  unjust.     And  as 
regards  turnpike  roads,  where  an  ad  valorem  taxation 
is  more  accurately  attained^  the  system  of  collection 
adopted  labours  under  the  imputation  of  being  the 
most  expensive  possible.     Mr.  Pagan,  of  Fifeshire, 


the  maintenance  of  all  roads,  as  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  imperfect  and  wasteful  method  now 
followed.  We  called  attention,  some  time  ago,  to  the 
facts  on  which  he  rests  his  case.  The  subject 
caused  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation  considerable 
excitement  in  Scotland,  and  though  now  compara- 
tively in  obeyance,  it  still  deserves  serious  attention. 
And  having  lately  obtained  the  road  statistics  of  a 
considerable  district  in  Gloucestershire,  which  bear 
out  many  of  Mr.  Pagan's  proposals,  we  shall  en- 
deavour next  week  to  bring  the  subject  fully  before 
our  readers. 

We  learn  from  the  Bucks  Advertiser  that  the 
farmers  attending  Hertford  market  lately  held  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  payments 
made  to  tradesmen  for  work  performed  by  them. 
And  it  was  resolved  that,  "As  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce  has  fallen  so  low,  that  farmers  in 
general  must  adopt  a  system  of  wise  and  vigilant 
economy,  extending  to  every  branch  of  expenditure 
unavoidably  incurred,  and  that  accordingly  the 
tradesmen  in  this  neighbourhood  be  requested  to 
reduce  their  charges  in  the  following  ratio  : 

Blacksmith  to    c<2.  per  shoe. 

)>  3rf.  removes. 

"  Gd.  coulters. 

( All  ordinary  work  15  per  cent.) 

Collar-maker  reduced  by  1-5  per  cent. 

Wheelwright  20  per  cent". 

Carpenter,  reduced  to     3s.  per  day. 

Bricklayer  „  gj.  per  day. 

Ditto  labourer   „  Is.  ScL  per  day. 

Huidle-maker  „  Ss.  6d.  per  doz. 

Thatcher  ,,  M,  per  square  foot. 

"  Resolved, — In  order  to  carry  out  the  above  reso- 
lution, an  association  be  formed  in  this  district, 
including  the  parishes  of  Ware,  &c.  Resolved, — . 
That  the  tenant  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  be 
invited  to  become  members  of  the  association.  That 
the  members  determine  not  to  employ  any  trades- 
man whose  prices  do  not  conform  with  the  above 
scale.  That  the  landowners  be  requested  to  give 
their  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  this 
association." 

Now,  unquestionably,  where  employment  of  the 
kinds  named  is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  maintain  a 
number  of  the  employed,  the  competition  among 
these  will  soon  of  itself  give  the  employer  the  advan- 
tage of  any  reduction  in  their  expenses  ;  yet  he  is 
quite  right  to  insist  upon  the  reduction  being  imme- 
diately submitted  to,  and  if  thedemand  be  reasonable, 
the  threat  of  employing  other  hands  will  at  once 
successfully  enforce  it.  And  this  being  right  in 
individual  cases,  the  subject  seems  perfectly  proper 
for  entertainment  by  an  association.  Whether  the 
precise  reductions  insisted  upon  be  those  to  which  the 
natural  process  of  competition  would  ultimately  lead, 
and  below  which  no  amount  of  arbitrary  enforcement 
can  in  the  long  run  be  influential,  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  the  mere  fact  of  an  association  being  formed  to 
ensure  that  the  whole  effect  of  reduced  prices  be  not 
borne  by  the  farmers'  shoulders  will,  of  itself,  tend 
to  distribute  the  burden.  And  we  refer  to  the 
matter  here,  because  the  principle  guiding  the  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  farmers 
of  Hertfordshire,  and  by  others  who  have  met  with 
the  same  object  in  view,  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  and  elsewhere,  seems  deserving  of  general 
adoption. 

We  refer  once  more  to  the  circulars  lately  issued 
on  the  subject  of  agricultural  labour,  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  assistance  of  any  who,  though 
not  personally  applied  to,  may  yet  be  willing  to 
furnish  information  on  the  subject.  The  following 
are  the  questions  which  the  circular  asked  : 

I.  As  regards  Day  woke  :  What  are  the — 

1.  Present  wages  of  able-bodied  men  per  week. 

2.  Their  wages  during  harvest  month. 

3.  Perquisites,  as  beer,  &c.,  in  addition  to  (1). 

4.  Wages  of  female  labourers. 
As  regards  Piece  work  :    As  specimens  under  this  head 

the  following  instances  are  chosen.    What  is  paid  for, 

1.  Mowing  Clover  per  acre. 

2.  Mowing  Meadow  Grass  per  acre. 

3.  Reaping  and  tying  Wheat  per  acre. 

4.  Threshing  and  cleaning  Wheat  per  bushel. 

5.  Digging  drains  ;  say  3A  feet  deep,  li  inches  wide  at 
top,  and  3  inches  wide  at  bottom.  Clay  subsoil, 
free  from  stones. 

Of  course  any  further  information  bearing  upon 
the  condition  of  the  labourer,  including  the  par- 
ticulars of  House-rent,  Garden,  Allotment,  Schools, 
&c.,  would  be  most  acceptable  :  but  the  main  purpose 
of  the  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  wages  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  see  how  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  is  affected  by  the  different 
circumstances  amid  which  he  is  placed.  If  any  one 
will  kindly  furnish  answers  to  these  questions, 
specifying  the  locality  of  which  his  answers  are  true, 
and  adding  liis  own  name  and  address,  we  shall  be 
greatly  obliged. 


II. 


ject,  and  of  suggesting  a  direct  tax  upon  horses  for 


TO  INTENDING  EMIGRANTS, 

A  PERSON  who  intends  emigrating  ought  to  consider 

well  what  his  prospects  are  likely  to  be  in  the  country 

of  his  birth,  and  in  the  district  to  which  he  is  to  movef 

and  be  guided  by  a  balance  of  theii:  advantages  and 
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disadvantages.     The  influence  whicii  wealth  has  attained 
in  Britain  merits  the  consideration  of  all  young  men 
without  capital.     Personal  exertion  is  often  considered 
degradin<f,  and  visited  with  the  contumely  of   former 
associates.     In  the  remoter  parts  of  America  wealth  is 
not    idolised.      The   industrious  youth   may   therefore 
follow  any  occupation  without  being  looked  down  upon 
or  sustain  loss  of  rank,  and  may  occasionally  anticipate 
raisin.'  himself.     The  plain  style  of  buildings  and  house- 
hold furnishings  of  such  places  are  favourable  to' young 
people,  and  in  almost  every  particular  their  situation 
may  be  said  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  Britain. 
A  young  man  without  capital  and  of  good  character  is 
almost  sure  to  gain  but  cannot  lose  rank  by  emigrating 
to  America,  and  will  rarely  retain  his  rank  by  remain- 
ing in  Britain.     Farming  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
ranks  low  in  the  scale  of  professional  remuneration,  and 
in  America,  as  elsewhere,  I  cannot  hold  out  an  imme- 
diate or  ultimate  prospect  of  great  wealth,  .is  the  low 
price  of  produce  and  high  labour  renders  this  impro- 
bable.    Animals  of  every  description  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared even  with  the  second  and  third  class  breeds  of 
England,  and   no   great   improvement  can  be  effected 
with   them   until  proper   winter  food  and  shelter   are 
supplied.     The  want  of  Grass  and  root  crops  is  one  of 
the  greatest  privations  of  first  settlement.     In  the  old 
cultivated  districts  manure  is  sometimes  applied  to  land ; 
gypsum  is  frequently  used  successfully  to  Clover  and 
Indian   Corn.      The   robbing  system    has    long    been 
followed,  and  its  effects  are  everywhere  apparent.     I  do 
not  think  that  lime  is  often  tried.     It  is  better  to  restore 
the  most  exhausted  than  clear  forest  land  of  the  same 
quality.      Nature  never  becomes   exhausted,   and  the  i 
farmer  has  only  to  do  his  part  to  obtain  her  bounty. 
It  has  often  been  said  by  writers  on  emigration  that 
manufacturers  and  artisans    of  all  kinds  make  better 
Canadian  farmers  thau  agriculturists  do.     This  seems 
to  me  part  of  the  deception  which  has  been  played  off 
on  the  people  of  Great  Britain.     Knowledge  is  power  in 
all  things,  and  however  prejudiced  agriculturists  maybe, 
their  acquaintance  with  the  time  and  mode  of  sowing, 
harvesting,  aud  many  et  ceteras,  must  give  them  advan- 
tages over  other  classes.     I  can  conceive  few  situations 
more  trying  than  a  person  without  capital  totally  unac- 
quainted with  farming  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
to  live  by  his  own  exertions.     The  man  without  capital 
ought  to  consider  well  before  engaging  with  forest  land, 
however  cheap  and  advantageous  the  terms  may  appear. 
Almost  i.U  who  do  so  can  scarcely  avoid  being  ruined. 
The  soil  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies  on  the 
Atlantic  is  generally  of  an  inferior  description,  with  the 
exception  of  lands  on  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  the  cleared 
lands   having   been  long   cropped   under    the  robbing 
system,  and  far  from  being  productive.     The  prices  of 
farms   with   their   tenements   varies   from   bl.   to  30/. 
sterling  per  acre.     Labour  can  at  all  times  be  had,  and 
every  "description   of  produce   finds   a  ready   market,  j 
Manures  are  chiefly  employed  in  growing  vegetables  ; 
market  gardening,  early  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  the 
most  profitable  department  of  farming,  and  the  growing 
of  Grass  ranks  next. 

Land  which  has  been  impoverished  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  crops  under  this  robbing  system,  will  not  yield 
much  grain  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  manure,  which 
the  rate  of  labour  may  frequently  prevent  being  applied 
without  incurring  loss.     Suppose  an  acre  of  Wheat  to 
yield,  with  a  moderate  application  of  manure,  24  bushels 
of  Wheat  per  acre,  which  is  worth  one  dollar  or  4s.  2(1. 
per  bushel,   the  cost  of  producing  the  crop,  including 
twice  ploughing,  harrowing,  seed,  sowing,  harvesting, 
and  carryiug  home,  threshing,  dressing,  and  marketing, 
•will  amount  to  21.  18s.  id.,  leaving  only   10  dollars,  or 
21.  2s.  6d.,  to  meet  the  interest  of  capital  employed  in 
the  purchase  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  taxes,  profes- 
sional  profit,  and   the    purchase    and    application    of 
manure.    If  the  purchase-money  of  the  land  and  capital 
invested   in  cultivation   amount  to  CO  dollars,  that  is, 
121.  15s.  per  acre,  the  interest  may  be  taken  at  16s.  Sd., 
leaving  only  II.  5s.  6d.  sterling  for  taxes  and  manure. 
The  cost  of  manure  may  be  estimated — gypsum  id.  per 
bushel,  but  the  expense  of  its  carriage  and  application 
are  bo  high  as  often  to  forbid  its  use.     On  the  above 
assumed  data,  there  will  only  remain   about  18s.   ster- 
ling per  acre  to  meet  the  carriage  and  spreading  of  the 
manure.     The  expense  of  labour  is  strikingly  exhibited 
in  contrast  with  the  value  of  the  crop — the  wages  of  a 
labourer  may  be  stated  at  3s.  Id.   per    day,   and   the 
value  of  an  acre  of  Wheat  would  employ  a  man  about 
32  days.     The  difficulty  of  transporting  certain  kinds 
of  Grass  produce  from  a  distance,  such  as  hay  and 
fresh  dairy  produce,  keeps  up  the  price  of  these  com- 
modities. 

It  is  possible  to  purchase  exhausted  sandy  soil,  Cotton 
and  Tobacco  lands,  in  Virginia,  near  to  Petersburgh 
and  to  good  markets,  at  the  price  of  1/.  per  acre  ;  but 
the  difficulty  will  be  something  like  this  :  money  is 
worth  10  per  cent.,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  in- 
Testmeut  in  Vurginia  lands  can  be  made  profitable  ; 
the  most  prudent  course  will  be  to  calculate  every  ex- 
pense in  bringing  the  acre  of  land  into  cultivation, 

Acre,  freehold,  bought  at 

Log  hut  per  acre,  cost    

The  land  and  its  buildings       


Brought  forward 
To  be  redeemed" in  li  years,  say 
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Life  assurance  (collateral) 
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Returns,  perhaps  30  bushels,  at  2s. 
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Your  little  capital  of  2501.  must  realise   10  per  cent., 
and   your   labour   ought   to   be  paid  at  least  50/.  per 
annum— here  will  be  a  charge  on  a  certain  sized  farm— - 
75/.   per  annum.     What  system  of  farming  will  admit 
of  a  charge  equal  to  33  per  cent.  ?     Let  us  look  to  the 
market   value   of  produce,   and   the   price   of    labour. 
Wheat,  3s.  dd.  ;   flour,  286  lbs.,   17s.  6<f.,   equal  to   5 
bushels  of  Wheat;    Maize,  Is.  lOd.  ;   Barley,  Is.  lOd.  ; 
Oats,  Is. ;    hay,  6d.  per  stone  ;    Buckwheat,  Is.  lOd. ; 
Rye,  Is.  lOd.  {  Parsnips,  id.  per  bushel  ;    Carrots,  bd. 
percwt.  [?]  ;  Beans,  2s.  per  bushel  ;  Turnips, Is.  ;  Beets, 
2s.  per  cwt. ;  Mangold  Wurzel,  Ss.  per  cwt.  ;  Cabbages, 
1/.  per  ton  ;  Pumpkins,  10s.  per  ton ;  Prickley  Comfrey, 
Millet,  Artichokes,  Chicory,  Potatoes,  Is.  3d.     Root  of 
Plenty  :    Banana  yields  the  greatest  proportion  of  ali- 
ment with  the   least   culture— the   amount   of    nutri- 
tive  substance   yielded   by   it   is    to    that    of    Wheat 
as    133    to    1,    and    to    that    of    Potatoes    44   to    1. 
Ground    Nuts,   famous   feed  for   cattle  ;    Clover,   Ita- 
lian  Rye-grass,    Timothy    Blue   Grass,    Herds   Grass, 
Bermuda     Grass,     Ruta     Baga,    Kohl     Babi,    Peas, 
1  Tares.     Beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  average  2irf.  per  lb.  ; 
bacon   and   ham,    3d.  ;    fowls   and   ducks.     Is.   each ; 
chickens  and  pigeons,  id.  each  ;  geese,  2s. ;  turkey,  3s. ; 
eggs,  6d.  per  dozen  ;   milk,  Zd.  per  quart ;   butter,  6d. 
per  lb.  ;  carts,  8/. ;    ploughs,  3/.  ;    double  harness,  il.  ; 
log  chains,  6d.  per  lb. ;    scythe  and  snath,  6s.  ;    rakes, 
\0d.;    pitchforks,  3s.  ;    shovels  and  spades,  4s. ;    axes, 
6s. ;  hoes,  3s.  ;  and  as  iron  work  is  very  dear,  all  other 
farming  utensils  are  considerably  dearer  than  in  Eng- 
land.    Persons  employed  on  a  farm  get  board,  lodging, 
and  their  washing,  and  about  3s.  per  day  ;    gardeners, 
4s.  per  day  ;  cutting  hay,  per  acre,  6s.  ;  threshmg  with 
the  flaU— Barley,  2d.  ;    Oats,  2d.  ;    Rye,  8d.  ;    Wheat, 
6d.  per  bushel  ;    workmen  assisting  at  farm  work  get 
50s.  per  month  with  maintenance.     Landlords  in  Vir- 
ginia will  fvurnish  stock  and  implements  to  cultivate  tlie 
soil  on  receiving  half  of  the  produce  when  sold.     There 
is  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  and  a  great  expense,  in 
sending  produce  to   market,  and   English   farmers  in 
America   must  make  up   their   minds  to   pay   double 
wages  to  good  servants,  aud  to  receive  for  crops  at  least 
33  per  cent,  less  than  the  London  prices.     It  is  a  difii- 
cult  task  to  purchase  good  land,  near  to  a  good  market, 
at   such   a   price   as  wUl  admit  of  skilful  cultivation, 
money  being  borrowed  at  10  per  cent,  for  the  term  of 
seven   and   a   half    years.      Property  secured  by  fire 
and    life    assurance     and     other    collateral    security. 
Farm  horse,  20/.  ;   cow,   3/. ;   calf,   10s. ;    hog,   12s. ; 
sheep,  6s.  ;  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  bacon,  ham,  lard, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  milk,  poultry,  and  all  manner  ot 
produce,  50  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  London  market. 
The  average  of  crops  are,  Wheat  20  bushels,  Oais  30, 
Indian  corn  30  per  acre.     Wages  are  so  high,  say  3s. 
to  4s.  a  day,  that  a  farmer  must  not  lavish  capital  on 
fanciful  improvements,  or  employ  much  labour  on  finical 
operations.     The  farmer   must  calculate  the   value  of 
every  day's  labour.     Farming  cannot  be  pursued  on  a 
large  scale  with  a  prospect  of  success,  as  a  great  many 
of  the  workmen  are  idle  and  unsteady,  and  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  superintending  the  operation  and  forming  a 
proper  division  of  labour  with  unskilful  and  untractable 
workmen.     There  is,  however,  an   excellent  field  for 
prudent  skill  and  industry  near  to  all  manufacturing 
towns,  approached  by  railroad,  canal,  and  river.  Science 
seems  scarcely  to  have  been  thought  of  in  American 
farming,  and  a  cautious  application  of  it  in  draining  and 
other  improvements,  in  particular  situations,  would  be 
remunerating.     The  small  farms,  fairly  cultivated,  pay 
the  best.     The  value  of  farm  produce  and  land  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  will  be  affected  in  opposite 
ways  by  the  opening  of  the  communication  between  the 
east    and    the    west.     By    lessening    the    expense   of 
transport,  a  greater  produce  will  flow  from  the  west  to 
the  east,  and   there  will   be  less  difference   in   price, 
either  by  produce  falling  m  the  east  or  rising  in  the 
west.     If  prices  fall  in  the  east,  the  value  of  land  will 
fall  there,  and  if  prices  rise  in  the  west  the  value  of  land 
■"■   ■  there.     Facilitating  the   intercourse   be- 


any way  ;    the  aftermath,  which  is  seldom  abundant, 
being   depastured.     Five    pounds   of   red   Clover   and 
half  a  peck  of  Timothy  seeds,  Phleum  pratense,  are 
sown  on  an  acre,  and  also  occasionally  small  quantities 
of  Herd-grass  and  Red-top,  two  kinds  of  Poa.    I  believe 
the  red  Clover  lives  longer  than  it   commonly  does  in 
the  cultivated  fields  of  Britam,  having  seen  many  plants 
after  five  successive  crops  ot  hay.     The  Grass  on  being 
ploughed  is  followed  in  the  1st  year  by  Indian  Corn, 
without   manure— by   Potatoes,  with   manure,   in   the 
second  year— and  if  early  they  are  followed  by  Buck- 
wheat.    Barley  is  taken  in  the  third  year  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  Oats  accompanied  with  Grass  seeds.     Potatoes 
are  grown  in  drills,  as  in  Britain,  and  sometimes^  in 
hills  3  or  4  feet  distant,  formed  by  the  surface  being 
marked  into  squares  by  the  plough  ;    a  whole  Potato 
or  three  cuttings  are  placed  above  manure,  and  both 
covered  over  with  the  spade.     The  fruit  crop  is  often 
injured  by  spring  frosts  (April),  and  Wheat  by  mUdew 
(rust),  it  is  liable  to  be  killed  iu  wmter  by  heaving,  the 
Hessian   fly,   and   army   worm.      The   best  crops  are 
spring  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Turnips. 
Peas,  Grass,  and  garden  vegetables.     Cattle  and  sheep 
are   fed   on   Indian   Corn,   Ruta   Baga,   Hay,   Grams, 
crushed  Oats,  and  Barley.     The  prices  of  farm  horses 
are,  15/.  ;  oxen,  5/.  ;  cows,  5/. ;  calves,  1/.  ;  hogs,  12s. ; 
sheep,  6s.  to  12s.  ;  turkeys,  3s.  ;  geese,  2s.  ;  ducks,  Is.; 
fowls.  Is.  ;  chickens,  6d. ;  pigeons,  id.  ;  rabbits,  6(/.  ; 
ec gs  6rf  a  dozen  ;  milk,  3d.  ;  cheese,  3d.  ;  butter,  6d. ; 
hams,  id.  ;  bacon,  id.  ;  beef,  2d.  ;  pork,  2d  ;  veal,  2d.  ; 
mutton,  2d. ;  flour,  186  lbs.,  175.  &d.  ;   lard,  3d.  ;  can- 
dles, 3d. ;  tea,  2s. ;  coff'ee,  lOd. ;  beer.  Is.  per  gaUon  ; 
spirits  and  wines,  50  per  cent,  less  English  price  ;  house 
rent  full  25  per  cent  dearer  ;    labourers,  3s.  to  4s.  per 
day  •  hure  of  plough  and  two  horses,  to  work  au  acre  of 
land!  10s. ;  house  servants,  2/.  to  31.  per  month  ;  gar- 
deners,  4s.  per  day  ;  garden  seeds  generally  very  bad  ; 
American  iron  ploughs,  4/.  to  6/.  ;  wagons,  10/.  ;  double 
harness,  4/.  ;  log  chains,  6d.  per  lb.  ;  scythe  and  snath, 
8s. ;    rakes,    lOd.  ;     brooms,    lOd.  ;    pitchforks,   3s.  ; 
shovels  and  spades,  5s.  to   6s. ;   axes,   8s.  ;   hoes,   oj.  ; 
Wheat  3s.  6d.  ;  Indian  Corn,  2s. ;  Buckwheat,  Barley, 
Rye   Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;  hay,  il.  per  ton.     Swede  Tui-nips 
are  sown  in  August  and  stored  belore  winter.     Geese 
are  plucked  three  times  a  year,  live  goose  feathers  being 
a  general  article  of  commerce.     Farm  labourers  away 
frSm  New  York  (150  miles),  get  50s.   a  month,  with 
bed  and  board,  including  wastiing  ;  and  a  deduction  is 
made  for  sickness  or  voluntary  absence.     A  married 
man  is  allowed  double  wages  to  board  and  lodge  hun- 
self  apart  from  the  family,  and  pays  the  landlord  5/.  per 
annum  for  cottage  aud  garden.     The  hours  of  labour 
are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  without  any  specified  tune 
for  meals,  to  which  they  are  commonly  summoned  by 
sound  of  horn.     Hired  men  do  not  consider  themselves 
bound  for  any  length  of  time,  and  occasionally  absent 
themselves  fur  a  day  or  two,  without  giving  notice  of 
their  intention.     Hired  spade  men  get  3s.  a  da,-,  without 
board    all  the  year  round.     Threshing  machines  are 
common,  but  not  good  ;   and  when  the  flail  is  used, 
Barley  and  Oats  cost  Ud. ;    Rye.  Sjd.j  Wheat,  6|d. 
per  bushel,  and  then  require  to  be  led._     From  the 
high  price  of  human  labour,  compared  with  the  price 
of  food,  Indian  Corn   is   often   trodden  out   by   oxen. 
Craddlers  generally  mow  round  the  field  when  the  crop 
admits  of  doing  so.     Hay  costs  in  cuttmg  f  rom  5s.  to  6s. 
an  acre  ;  sometimes  labourers  can  be  found  who  will 
craddle  an  acre  of  Rye  at  a  charge  of  3s.  per  acre. 
In   the   neighbourhood  of   Philadelphia,  land   of  fine 
quality,  and  in  high  condition,  may  be  had  from  20/.  to 
25/.   with   the   tenements,   per   acre.      Produce  of  all 
descriptions  is  high,  and  the  straw  of  a  Wheat   crop 
sold  at  6/.  per  acre.     Wheat  is  often  mildewed.    Mr.  A. 
grows  excellent  Swede  Turnips  after  his  Wheat  crop, 
aud  this  is  the  only  succession  of  crops  he  gets  m  one 
year  ;  he  ploughs  in  green  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
Clover  aftermath,  French  Beans,  Luping,  and  Indian 
Corn,  for  manure  to  other  crops.     Horses  and  cattle 
are   soiled   with   green   food  in   summer.     Sheep   are 
generally  a  mixture  of  Leicester  and  Cotswold  breeds, 
the  pure  blood  of  the  former  not  being  found  to  answer  ; 
the  flock  was  miserably  low  in  condition,  and  the  ewes 
were    followed    by   large   and   not   fat-looking   lambs. 
Smaller  and  more  hardy  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  found  to  answer  best   (Devons).     Pastures  suffer 
from  want  of  drainage  and  top  dressing.     Hay  is  the 
best  paying  article  of  farm  produce,  which  induces  the 
farmer  to  mow  their  Grass  lands  when  first  sown  down, 
year  after  year,  so  long  as  the  herbage  can  be  collected 
with  the  scythe,  after  which  it  is  converted  into  pastur- 
afe.     Mr.  Buel's  farm  consists  of  inferior  sand,  and 
extremely  wet,  though  capable  of  being  drained.     Not- 
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will  increase 

tween  the  countries  will  extend  the  market  for  western 

produce  and  operate  like  an  influx  of  inhabitants,  and  .         .  _  _ 

the  natural  effects  will  be  a  rise  in  the  value  of  produce  |  withstanding  these  disadvantages,  some  goo^  cropajyere 

and  land  in  that  quarter. 

We  will  now  draw  another  comparison  between  these 
opposite  localities.  In  the  west,  land  is  bought  for 
10s.  an  acre,  and  the  produce  we  will  say  is  Indian 
corn,  valued  on  the  farm  at  50s.,  being  Is.  per  bushel. 

In  the  east,  land  is  bought  at  1/.,  and  we  will  have  as  a 
crop  25  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  at  2s.  per  bushel,  near 

to  market ;  but  the  land  requires  manure  and  better 

cultivation,  and  a  large  outlay,  agriculture  being  little 

known  as  a  science  in  any  part  of  America,  and  but 

imperfectly  understood  as  an  art  ;  the  same  diversity  of 

opinion  and  modes  of  management  prevails  as  iu  Britain, 

with  greater   difficulty    of  becoming  acquainted   with 

them.     The  following   particulars  relate  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Grass  crops  are  mown  for  hay  five  or  six  years  in 

succession,  without  being  top-dresaed  or  manured  in 


seen,  more  especially  Indian  Corn  and  Swede  Turnips, 
the  latter  sown  after  a  hay  crop,  with  bone  manure. 
Another   farmer    on   clay   lands    sows   Clover  among 
Wheat,  which  affords  good  pasturage  during  autumn, 
and  is   fed  off  in   the  following   spring  ;   the   land  is 
ploughed  in  the  end  of  June,  and  after  an  imperfett 
fallowing,  sown  with   Wheat  in  autumn.     The  Dutch 
farmers  also  sow  Clover  with  the  Wheat  crop,  which  m 
sprin"  is  ploughed  down  for  manure  without  being  fed 
off.    "This  shows  how  much  Nature  does  for  the  farmeJjr; 
one  year   providing   manure,  and   the   next  a  Wheai)j 
crop.     Skill  might  improve  the  system  followed ;  but 
the  period  of  introducing  improved  agriculture  into  the 
United  States  (1840)  has  not  arrived.     (Read  "  A  Tour 
through  North  America,"  by  Patrick  Sherriff,  farmer, 
Mungoswells,    East    Lothian,    published   by    Sunpkm, 
Marshall,  and  Co.,  London.)     This  genUeman  was  ap- 
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pointed  by  a  party  of  East  Lothian  farmers,  to  visit  and 
report  on  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States  ;  and  his 
younger  brother  having  expressed  a  wish  to  try  his 
fortune  as  an  American  farmer,  Mr.  Sherriff  resolved 
to  explore  the  country  for  thousands  of  miles,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  step 
which  his  brother  contemplated.  Dutch  farmers  in  the 
state  of  New  York  apply  50  heaped  Winchester  bushels 
of  lime  to  an  acre  ;  gypsum  costs  Td.  per  bushel,  and  is 
only  used  for  Clover  and  Indian  Corn  ;  people  carry 
it  in  baskets,  and  put  a  pinch  on  each  hill,  or  cluster  of 
plants,  half  a  bushel  is  sufficient  for  an  acre.  Labourers 
are  found  their  victuals  and  paid  4s.  a  day  for  cutting 
an  acre  of  Wheat  with  the  craddle  scythe,  and 
two  bondera  follow  the  craddler  at  2s.  lOrf.  each. 
Sheep,  a  mixture  of  Saxon  and  merino  blood,  are  kept 
in  courts  during  winter,  fed  on  hay,  and  lamb  between 
the  20th  of  April  and  the  20th  of  May.  The  lambs, 
starvelings  when  compared  with  those  of  England  ;  the 
price  of  ewes,  when  lambs  are  weaned,  is  12s.,  and  that 
of  two  years  old  wedders,  8s.  to  10s.  Fleeces  weigh 
3  J-  Iba.,  worth  2s.  per  lb.  T.  W. 

ON  THE  VARIETIES  OF  THE  OAT. 
The  Oat  may  emphatically  be  called  the  staple  agri- 
cultural product  of  Scotland — a  country  admittedly  the 
best  fitted  for  its  growth,  and  hence  the  importance  of 
it  comparatively  with  the  other  cereals.  No  soil  in 
this  country  is  found  either  too  rich  or  too  poor,  too 
hot  or  too  cold  for  it ;  within  the  range  of  the  altitude 
for  the  cereals,  the  most  tenacious  clays,  meagre 
gravels,  or  other  light  lands,  moss  or  bog,  when  suf- 
ficiently drained,  will  all  produce  fair  crops  of  one 
variety  or  another,  if  tlie  tillage  be  properly  attended  to, 
and  the  seed  judiciously  sown  and  covered.  In  the 
gradations  from  rich  to  poor  soils,  in  upland  and  low- 
land districts,  a  corresponding  change  of  variety  is, 
doubtless,  rendered  necessary  ;  but  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periments, conducted  by  shrewd  men  in  every  district 
of  Scotland,  has  so  nicely  adjusted  the  distribution  of 
these  varieties,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
other  circumstonces,  that,  except  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment, httle  remains  to  be  effected.  It  will  be  therefore 
my  object— 1st,  to  enumerate  the  districts  of  Scotland, 
and  the  varieties  of  Oats  cultivated  therein ;  and,  2d, 
to  consider,  with  regard  to  these  districts,  how  far  these 
varieties  may  be  profitably  changed,  or  other  kinds  in- 
troduced. I  may,  in  the  first  place,  mention  that  the 
varieties  of  Oats  at  present  known  are  about  60.  Some 
confusion  exists  in  the  identity  of  many  of  them,  from 
the  close  approximation  to  each  other  in  external  ap- 
pearance, as  also  from  the  use  of  synonyms.  Of  this 
number,  judging  from  the  experience  there  has  been  of 
them,  about  one-half  may  be  readily  dispensed  with  in 
this  country,  being  of  trifling  importance  even  as  forage 
plants,  _  About  30  distinct  varieties  are,  however, 
grown  m  Scotland,  but  about  a  dozen  only  are  in 
general  cultivation.  The  remainder  of  these  30,  com- 
prising many  valuable  kinds,  are  at  present  confined  to 
small  localities.  The  following  list  includes  the  12 
varieties  alluded  to  :— Potato,  Hopetoun,  Sandy,  Early 
Angus,  Late  Angus,  Grey  Angus,  Blainslie,  Berlie,  Dun, 
iriesland.  Black  Tartarian,  and  Barbaehlaw.  These 
are  so  well  known  that  any  descriptive  account  of  them 
IS  quite  unnecessary.  I  have  classed  them  in  the  order 
of  their  general  cultivation  throughout  Scotland  ;  the 
same  arrangement  applying  nearly  to  the  order  of  their 
economical  value,  as  well  as  their  fitness  for  soil  and 
situation,  in  regard  to  shelter,  ranging  from  the  best  to 
the  worst.  To  render  the  distinction  of  varieties  some- 
what more  intelligible,  I  have  proposed  a  synoptical 
table,  on  reference  to  which  these  varieties  will  be  found 
classed  according  to  their  adaptation  :  1st.  To  the  best 
soils  and  sheltered  situations  ;  2d.  To  intermediate  soils 
and  situations;  3d.  To  high  altitudes  and  exposed 
situations  : 

SynopUcal  Table  of  the  varieties  of  Oats  cultivated  in  Scot- 
land, classed  according  to  tlieir  adaptation. 
1st.    To  the  best  soils  and  sheltered  situations. 
„  1.  Potato. 

FlemUh"  I         ^'"•'y  ^''Sus 

9rl    T    .V.    ■  .         ..I         Cupar  Grange. 
M.  10  the  intermediate  soils  and  situations. 
2.  Sandy. 
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Dyock 

Berlie 

Red  Mackbiehill 

Blainslie 

Grey  Angus 

Late  Angus 

Poland 

Friesland 

Lancashire  "Witches 

Tarn  Fin  I  ay 

3d.  To  high  altitudes  and  exposed  situations, 


Drummond 

Dun 

Sheriff 

Cumberland  Early 

Cleland 

Siberian 

Georgian 

Blue  Major 

Church's. 


Kildrummle 
Stratballan 
Black  Tartarian 
Old  Black 
In 


Barbaehlaw 
Black  Murkle 
Bristle  Pointed. 


enumerating  the  different  districts,  and  the 
varieties  cultivated  therein,  I  shall  commence  with 
Orkney  and  Zetland.  In  these  isleS;  in  the  better  and 
more  sheltered  districts,  the  Sandy,  Angus,  and  Hope- 
toun are  successfully  cultivated.  In  a  few  sheltered 
localities  of  the  mainland  of  Orkney,  Potato  Oats  are 
^own.  In  what  may  be  termed  secondary  localities, 
A  1^"'^  Murkle  Oat  (Avena  fatua,  or  wild  Oat), 
and  the  Black  Tartarian  (Avena  orientalis),  are 
grown,  while  in  the  upland  and  most  exposed 
districts,  the  common  Bristle-poiuted  Oat  (Avena 
strijosa),  the  Danthronia  strigosa  of  modern  bota- 
nists IS  cultivated,  from  a  conviction  that  no  other 
kind  will  thrive  in  so  exposed  a  locality.  This  sort,  I 
may  incidentally  mention,  is  cultivated  in  some  parts 
of  France  as  forage.     It  is  quite  distinct   from  the 


Avena  brevis,  or  Short  Oat  of  tliac  country,  although 
there  is  a  close  resemblance  in  the  grain,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  have  been  the  original  cultivated 
Oat  of  Scotland. 

Caithness. — In  this  county,  a  district  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  growth  of  the  Oat,  the  whole  of  the  sorts 
previously  enumerated  are  grown,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  late  Angus,  Berlie,  Friesland,  and  Barbaeh- 
law, are  well-known  throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  variety  called  Black  Murkle,  the  common  wild 
Oat  (Avena  fatua),  highly  improved,  is  cultivated  in 
many  secondary  localities.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  all  other  dark  coloured  cultivated  Oats,  by  the 
presence  of  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  base  of  the  grain,  which 
isthe  principal  characteristic  of  the  species.  Various 
trials  have  been,  and  are  still  occasionally  made,  of 
other  kinds.  The  Potato,  Hopetoun,  Sandy  and  Dun, 
however  continue  the  favourites. 

Sutherland. — This  may  be  considered  more  a  Barley 
district,  the  Oat  being  comparatively  of  minor  con- 
sideration. The  Potato,  Hopetoun,  and  Sandy  are  the 
principal  varieties  ;  while  the  Angus  and  Dun  are 
cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  only. 

Ross,  Cromarty,  and  Inverness. — These  three  counties 
may  be  divided  into  upper  and  lower  districts.  In  the 
former  we  find  the  Wild  Oat,  the  Black  Tartarian,  and 
the  Barbaehlaw  (under  the  name  of  the  Common  White 
Oat),  occupying  the  poorer  soils,  the  Early  Angus  and 
the  Sandy  the  intermediate  ;  while  in  the  lower  district, 
the  Angus,  Sandy,  Hopetoun,  and  Potato,  are  generally 
grown.  The  Black  Tartarian  is  also  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  even  in  the  lower  district,  especially  on 
improved  peat  soils. 

Argyle.—T\ie  whole  of  the  12  kinds  previously  named 
are  cultivated  here,  but  the  Potato  to  a  more  limited 
extent  than  in  the  neighbouring  counties — the  P'riesland, 
and  varieties  under  the  names  of  Poland  and  Flemish, 
taking  its  place.  The  Flemish  is  a  hardy,  free-growing 
sort,  with  long  straw  ;  grain  fully  equal  to  the  Friesland, 
and  ripens  somewhat  earlier.  The  Poland  in  grain 
resembles  an  inferior  sample  of  Potato,  and  in  other 
respects  is  similar  to  it.  In  these  northern  counties 
the  White  Siberian  Oat,  brought  from  Russia  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  has  been  introduced,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  much  progress  in  the  estimation  of 
the  farmers.  It  belongs  to  the  class  known  under  the 
name  of  Georgian,  remarkable  for  its  earliness,  ripen- 
ing fully  a  fortnight  sooner  than  the  Potato.  Its 
weight  of  grain  is  frequently  46  lbs.  per  bushel,  although 
the  skin  is  as  thick  as  the  Old  Georgian.  As  a  proof 
of  its  earliness,  in  comparison  with  the  Potato,  I  may 
mention,  that,  many  years  ago,  my  friend,  Mr.  George 
Watson,  at  Liberton  Mains,  who  first  grew  it  for  me 
here,  had  it  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Potato  Oats,  and 
he  nearly  lost  the  whole,  from  the  grain  having  fallen 
out  before  the  Potato  had  lost  their  green  colour. 

Nairn,  Banff,  and  Moray.— The  common  Wild  Oat 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  higher  districts  of  these 
cjunties  ;  but  the  progressive  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  soil,  and  the  introduction  of  improved 
varieties,  has  led  gradually  to  its  relinquishment,  and 
now  all  the  12  varieties  are  grown  ;  but  the  Potato, 
Hopetoun,  Sandy,  Angus,  and  Berlie,  form  the  staple. 
In  some  districts  the  variety  known  under  the  name  of 
Kildrummie  is  a  favourite  ;  it  is  an  early,  longstrawed 
excellent  sort  for  high  districts. 

Aberdeen. — This  county,  from  its  extent,  presents  a 
great  variety  of  soil  and  exposure,  and  consequent 
diversity  of  circumstance  relative  to  the  adaptation  of 
varieties  ;  and  we  find  the  whole  of  the  kinds  originally 
enumerated  in  very  general  cultivation.  The  Sandy 
generally  takes  the  lead,  and  is  known  in  some  localities 
of  the  county  under  the  name  of  the  Rhynie  Oat, 
having  been  originally  discovered  in  1824,  on  a  farm  in 
that  parish. 

Kincardine  and  Forfar. — Here  we  find  the  Hope- 
toun, Sandy,  and  Angus,  in  general  cultivation,  while 
a  considerable  breadth  is  occupied  by  the  Potato.  In 
some  districts,  and  especially  about  Brechin,  a  variety 
known  as  the  Dyock,  and  in  some  places  as  Davidson's 
Oat,  is  much  esteemed,  being  considered  earlier,  and 
even  more  prolific  than  the  Sandy.  It  is,  however, 
more  liable  to  shake,  and  should  be  cut  before  being 
fully  ripe.  A  very  excellent  variety,  both  for  meal  and 
straw,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cupar  Grange  Oat,  is 
cultivated  in  some  of  the  best  localities  in  these  counties. 
It  has  large  grain,  generally  well  filled,  moderately  thin 
skin  ;  but  late  in  ripening. 

Perthshire,  Stirling,  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  Fife, 
Dumbarton,  and  Bute. — This  extensive  district  of 
country  presents  a  wide  field  for  the  favourable  growth 
of  all  the  known  varieties ;  and  we  consequently  find 
that  not  only  are  the  12  enumerated  kinds  generally 
cultivated,  but  many  others,  though  confined,  perhaps, 
to  limited  localities,  are  also  grown.  Of  these  additional 
kinds,  I  shall  mention  two  much  estmeemed,  viz.,  the 
Drummond  Oat  and  the  Stratballan  Oat  ;  the  former 
well  adapted  for  strong  clay  soils,  the  grain  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  ripening  about  a  week  later  than  the  Potato  ; 
the  latter  extensively  cultivated  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Strathearn  and  west  of  Perthshire,  where  it  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  Oat,  but  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  earish,  of  earlyish,  or  from  its  early 
ripenmg  property.  It  is  even  calculated  to  withstand 
rough,  windy,  and  wet  weather,  but  its  culture  is  only 
advisable  in  exposed  and  late  situations.  The  Black 
Tartarian  is  profitably  grown  in  some  of  the  higher 
districts.  The  Naked  Oat  (Avena  nuda),  formerly  cul- 
tlvated  to  a  limited  extent,  appears  now  to  be  altogether 
abandoned. 


Ayrshire.— yjae  Hopetoun,  Sandy,  and  Angus,  take 
the  lead  in  this  county,  although  the  rest  of  the  12 
enumerated  varieties  are  also  grown.  In  some  localities 
a  variety,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Tam  Finlay 
Oat,  is  much  esteemed  by  cultivators.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  the  old  Poland  Oat,  is  hardy,  ripens  about  a 
week  later  than  the  Potato,  and  yields  particularly  well 
in  straw,  and  also  in  meal,  in  proportion  to  its  weight. 
Is  apparently  well  adapted  to  several  localities  in  this 
country  ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  worth  noticing,  that 
although  tried  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  similar 
soils,  the  yield  has  not  equalled  that  obtained  in  Ayr- 
shire. 

Lanark  and  Renfrew.— K\\  the  enumerated  varieties 
are  grown,  but  the  Blainslie  fully  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  neighbouring  counties  ;  and  in  some  lo- 
calities a  variety,  under  the  name  of  the  Cleland  Oat, 
is  deservedly  appreciated,  from  its  hardy  and  prolific 
nature,  and  being  one  of  the  earliest  sorts  in  existence. 
Lothians. — In  the  lower  districts  we  find  the  Potato 
and  the  Hopetoun  most  generally  cultivated,  while  ther 
Sandy  is  extending,  to  the  exclusion  of  sorts  for  which 
the  locality  was  found  by  experience  not  to  be  so  weU 
adapted.  All  the  other  enumerated  kinds  are  grown 
in  fair  proportion,  while,  in  the  late  and  colder  districts 
we  find  occasionally,  with  the  Friesland,  Black  Tar- 
tarian, and  Barbaehlaw,  the  old  common  black  Oat,  a 
distinct  variety  of  the  Avena  sativa,  with  spreading 
panicles  ;  a  very  prolific,  early  sort,  not  easily  shaken 
by  wind.  In  some  parts  of  East  Lothian  an  early 
variety,  resembling  the  Hopetoun  in  the  red  spot  ia 
the  bosom,  and  known  under  the  name  of  the  Sheriff 
Oat,  is  also  met  with.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh,  the  leading  sorts  are  Potato,  Hopetoun,  Sandy, 
Angus,  Berlie,  and  Blainslie  ;  and  although  the  other 
varieties  may  be  productive  in  other  localities,  they 
have  not  been  found  more  profitable  by  the  farmers 
who  have  grown  them  for  us.  Besides,  most  of  the 
varieties  cultivated  throughout  Scotland,  we  have  also 
had  occasionally  grown  in  this  neighbourhood  the  fol- 
lowing, v#;.  :  the  Danish,  a  hardy  yellowish  Oat ;  the 
Early  Essex,  an  early  prolific  long  grained  sort ;  the 
Black  Riga  or  Archangel ;  the  Georgian,  the  white 
Tartarian,  the  Early  Tuscany,  the  Winter  Dun,  and  the 
French  Potato.  They  have  not  been  found,  however, 
by  the  farmer  so  profitable  as  the  sorts  in  general  cul- 
tivation ;  and  when  we  have  them  grown  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood for  seed,  we  have  always  been  obliged  to  pay 
for  them  at  the  rate  of  the  market  price  of  Potato  Oats. 
Berwick  and  Roj:burgh. — The  Potato  and  the  Hope- 
toun are  the  varieties  in  general  cultivation,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  enumerated  kinds  being  grown  to  a 
limited  extent.  An  early  prolific  variety,  under  the 
name  of  the  Red  Kent,  is  grown  successfully  in  some 
parts  ;  and  in  Lauderdale  the  Blue  Major,  a  variety 
allied  to  the  old  Georgian,  is  occasionally  met  with. 
The  Cumberland  Early,  one  of  the  earliest  varieties  ia 
existence,  and  the  Lancashire  Witches,  also  an  early 
sort,  and  superior  both  in  straw  and  grain,  are  culti- 
vated  towards  the  border. 

Selkirk  and  Peebles The  Sandy  is  now  extensively 

grown  in  these  counties ;  but  the  Hopetoun  and  Angus 
are  also  pretty  general.  A  hardy,  prolific  variety^ 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Red  Macbie  Hill  Oat, 
used  to  be  much  esteemed,  and  continues  a  favourite  in 
some  districts. 

Dumfries,  Kircudbright,  and    IVigton. — Besides  the 
enumerated   varieties,   the   first    six   more   especially, 
there  is  one  occasionally  met  with  under  the  name  of 
Church's  or  Churick's  Oat.    It  is  a  large-grained,  thick- 
skinned  sort,  evidently  allied  to,  if  not  the  same,  as  the 
Georgian,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  variety  described 
under  the  name  of  Church's,  in  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions, published  in  1816.     I  have  now  enumerated  all 
the  varieties  grown  in   the  different   districts  of   this 
country  ;  and,  in  the  cursory  remarks  I  made  upon 
their  characteristic  qualities,  and  adaptability  to   soil 
and  situation,  I  am  glad  to  find  they  agree  with  the  ob- 
servations of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me ; 
and  borne  out  also,  to  some  extent,  by  Mr.  John  Mit- 
chell,   Wester  Alves,   and   Mr.   James   Melvin,   Bon- 
nington,  two  experienced  farmers,  whose  experiments 
on  the  comparative  earliness,  productiveness,  and  profit 
in  grain  and  straw  of  difi'erent  cultivated  varieties  of 
Oats,  are  published  in  the  last  number  but  one  of  the 
Society's  Transactions.      This,   I   think,   exhausts  the 
first  part  of  the  subject.     There  are,  doubtless,  other 
varieties  grown  than  those  I  have  mentioned,  but  their 
cultivation  is  simply  experimental,  and  limited  to  those 
scientific  farmers,  the  result  of  whose  experiments  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  all  are  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of,  but  which  few  care  about  instituting  for  them- 
selves.    I  now  come  to  the  second  head,  viz.,  to  con- 
aider  how  far  the  varieties  presently  cultivated  in  the 
several  localities,  may  be  profitably  changed  or  supple- 
mented.    I  have  before  stated  that  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Scotland  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of 
Oats  in  perfection  ;  consequently,  until  we  arrive  at 
excellence,  the  field  is  open  to  improvement,  and  our 
progress  must  be  in  the  ratio  of  our  success  in  esta- 
blishing those  varieties  in  which  are  combined  the  most 
profitable  qualities  compatible  with  fitness  for  the  given 
localities.    Now,  iu  order  to  arrive  at  this,  we  have  first 
to  consider  the  capability  of  the  situation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  profitable  combination  of  qualities, 
a  correct  knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
much   care,  attention,  and  frequently  repeated  trials. 
These  qualities  may  be  thus  enumerated  :  Quantity  and 
quality  of  grain,  quality  and  bulk  of  straw,  early  ripening, 
power  of  resistance  to  wind  and  water,  &c.,  adaptation 
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to  the  exposure  and  altitude  of  different  soils,  and  free- 
dom from  disease. 

Having  possessed  ourselves  of  this  knowledge,  we 
have  next  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  variety  known 
combining  the  requisite  quaUties  in  the  desired  degree. 
If  such  a  variety  is  not  to  be  found,  we  must  proceed  to 
obtain  one,  either  by  the  improvement  of  an  old  variety, 
or,  by  cross-impreguation,  to  generate  a  new  one. 

This  course  must  be  followed  in  order  to  reach  the 
poiut  in  view — a  resnlt  certainly  within  our  power,  al- 
though only  to  be  arrived  at  after  a  second  course  of 
carefully  conducted  experiments.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  grain,  even  of  the  Potato  Oat,  may  be  ad- 
vanced nearer  perfection,  by  selecting  the  largest  grains 
from  the  panicle,  as  the  progenitor  of  an  improved  va- 
riety. Early  ripening  will  be  induced  by  selecting  the 
earliest  ripened  grain  from  each  panicle,  and  preserving 
it  for  seed.  Quality  and  bulk  of  straw,  hardiness  and 
adaptation  to  locality,  are  also  affected  by  selection  ;  and 
the  desired  degree  of  any  quality,  which  may  not  be  ob- 
tained by  this  mode,  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  be  pro- 
duced by  hjbridising  those  varieties  approaching 
jiearest  to  what  is  aimed  at.  This  procedure  will  in- 
volve a  long  course  of  experiments  extending  necessa- 
rily over  many  years — experiments  not  confined  to  a 
single  locality,  but  systematically  carried  out  upon 
every  description  of  soil  and  situation  ;  indeed,  to  in- 
sure certain  success  upon  every  farm. 

We  must,  therefore,  in  the  meantime  (while  these 
experiments  are  in  progress),  make  the  most  judicious 
appUcation  of  the  knowledge  we  at  present  possess,  by 


the  lowest  in  the  scale  was  but  a  caricature  of  a  Potato 
crop  in  every  way.  The  greatest  yield  was  found  to 
be  in  the  two  following  irstances  :  1st.  From  whole  sets 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  not  moulded  up  until  the  tubers 
were  as  large  as  the  original  set — when  a  slight  mould- 
ing up  was  given — and  another  more  deeply  when 
the  Potatoes  were  fully  grown.  This  bed  was  found 
to  be  much  superior  to  those  on  each  side  of  it,  one 
of  which  was  not  moulded  up  at  all ;  and  the  other 
was  moulded  up  when  the  shaws  were  6  inches  high, 
and  again  at  10  inches,  and  lastly  at  their  full  growth. 
The  second  instance  of  superiority  was  shown  in  the 
bed  planted  with  sets  weighing  half  a  pound  each,  and 
put  in  rather  over  12  inches  deep.  The  produce  of  this 
bed  was  very  fine  in  size,  and  showed  fewer  diseased 
tubers  than  any  others.  The  whole  of  the  beds  had 
some  few  diseased  tubers,  but  the  crop  altogether  was 
singularly  free  from  disease,  as  compared  with  the  main 
crop  on  the  farm.  This  I  attribute  much  to  the  ex- 
treme dryness  produced  by  the  beds  being  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  like  Asparagus  beds.  The  only 
striking  and  decided  variation  from  the  main  result  of 
the  experiments,  was  in  one  instance  in  which  I  adopted 
the  plan  of  laying  down  the  shaws  when  the  Potatoes 
were  nearly  ripe.  It  was,  I  believe,  first  suggested  by 
Mr.  Martin,  of  Muirhead,  LifT,  near  Dundee,  who  pro- 
pounded the  idea  in  one  of  the  Scotch  papers,  where  I 
first  saw  it.  I  afterwards  corresponded  with  Mr. 
Martin,  and  obtained  from  him  some  very  intelligent 
and  useful  hints  on  the  general  management  of  the 
Potato.     This  plan  of  laying  down  the  shaws  has  been 


selecting  for  particular  localities  those  varieties  already  ,  so  fully  described  before,  that  I  need  say  no  more  of  it  j 

known  to  us,  and  are  most  likely  from  their  properties  '  now,  except   that  it  consists  in  laying  down,  with  the 

to  approach  perfection.     For    example,   in   situations  j  plough  or  otherwise,  the  stems,  all  in  one  direction,  and  . 


where  the  Black  Murkle  and  Barbachlaw  Oats  are  now 
grown,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  Kildrummie, 
Strathallan,  Cumberland  Early,  and  Cleland  would 
thrive  ;  and  even  our  Ayrshire  Friend,  Tam  Finlay, 
might  probably  be  profitably  supplemented  by  the 
Cupar  Grange  or  the  Berlie,  and  in  most  localities  a 
.progressive  improvement  would  certainly  bexpade  by  a 
more  judicious  selection  of  the  present  varieties. 

Agriculture  is  confessedly  but  yet  in  its  infancy.  Its 
exaltation  to  the  class  of  sciences  is  comparatively 
recent.  We  should  all,  therefore,  cheerfully  lend  a 
ielping  hand  in  solving  the  great  problem  which 
Gcience  has  propounded — and  by  experiment  alone  can 
ihis  be  doae.  Experiments,  as  Von  Thaer  tells  us,  are 
not  easy  ;  still  they  are  in  the  power  of  every  thinking 
man.  He  who  accompUshes  but  one,  of  however 
limited  application,  and  takes  care  to  report  it  faithfully, 
advances  the  science  and  consequently  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  and  acquires  thereby  a  right  to  the  grati- 
tude of  his  fellows,  and  of  those  who  come  after.  Mr. 
J^awson,  at  the  late  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Highland 
Society. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Potato  Disease. — Being  a  grower  of  nearly  150  acres 
of  Potatoes  myself,  and  having  the  partial  superin- 
tendence and  power  of  closely  observing  200  acres  more, 

3  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  the  difi'erent  j  rate  of  1115  feet  per  minute  ;  of  these,  and  the  calcu 
plans  propounded  as  cures  for  the  disease  ;  but,  alas  ! '  lation  of  the  present  rate  of  speed  of  jthe  drum  at  440 


covermg  them  up  with  earth  nearly  to  the  very  tips.  I 
Those  I  treated,  in  this  way,  carefully  and  thoroughly,  ^ 
certainly   did  not   produce  one  single  diseased   tuber,  | 
the  only  instance  in  which  this  was  the  case.     I  there- 
fore intend  putting  into  practice  this  treatment  much  i 
more  extensively  during  the  present  season.     All  I  will 
now  urge  on  the  Potato  grower  is  to  plant  directly  ;  use 
whole  middle-sized  sets  ;  place  the   manure   over  the 
whole  of  the  land,  instead  of  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  set ;  and  plant  part  of  the  crop,  by  way  of  ex-  j 
periment,  at  least  8  inches  deep.     I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  last  month  of  splendid  weather  has  decided  [ 
the  fate  of  the  coming  Potato  crop,  if  planted  with  due 
regard  to  all  the  above  precautions,  for  the  land  is  now 
80  dry  and  warm  that  the  plants  will  grow  strongly  and 
rapidly,  and  the  crop  attain,  in  all  probability,  to  more  j 
than  usually  early  maturity.  J.  Fryer,  jun.^Isle  of  Ely.  ; 

Steam  Threshing  JMachine.  —As  Mr.  Richard  Nick- 
Hd,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Gazette,  gives  the  particulars 
of  his  threshing  machine,  with   calculated  velocities  of  j 
the   drum  and   rollers,  so  outrageously   far   from  the  ' 
truth,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  set  him  to  rights  on  the 
subject.     He  states  the  drum  to  be  3  feet  3  inches  in  j 
diameter,  and  to  have  made  290  revolutions  per  minute  ;  ; 
and  from  thence  deduces  the  velocity  of  the  beaters  to  ' 
be  more  than   35,000   feet  in  the  same  time  ;  and  the 
rollers.  5  inches  diameter,  with  71  turns,  to  move  at  the 


all  have  proved  unavailing.  The  "  excess  of  top  plan 
produced  by  stimulants,  and  the  "  no  top  at  all  system  " 
of  Mr.  Lomba  were  equally  accompanied  by  disease. 
The  only  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  with  anything 
like  certainty  is  this — that  early  planting  and  preventing 


revolutions,    the  whole  results  are  entirely  WTong  ;  m  j 
fact,  Mr.  Nicklin  seems  to  have  mistaken  inches   for  ; 
feet,  as  his  numbers  are  about  12  times  more   than  the  | 
truth.     I  calculate  the  real  velocities  to  be  3.25  feet  X 
3. 1416x290  =  2960. 9feet,  as  the  velocity  of  the  beaters  I 


the  access  ot  moisture  to  the  tuber  until  fully  grown  alone  '  in  the  first  statement ;  and  that  of^the  rollers  5  inches 
secure  anything  approaching  to  freedom  from  disease,  j  diameter,  making  71  revolutions,  at  5  inches  x  3.1416  x 
Xn  no  instance  have   1  known  late  planted  crops  free  i  71=1115.26  inches=92. 93  feet.     The  present  speed  of 
from  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  unsound  tubers.  |  the  drum,  at  440  revolutions,   will  be  3.25  feetx3.1416 
So  convinced  am  I  of  the  fact  that  the  first  great  step  ;  x440=4492.48   feet,  and  that  of  the   rollers  at   110  j 
to  a  sound  crop  is  early  planting,  that  I  had   100  acres  :  revolutions  at  nearly  144  feet.     I  should  not  trouble 
planted  a  month  back,  and  I  have  now  50  acres  more  i  you  with  these  corrections  ;  but  from  the  tenor  of  Mr. 
in  the    ground.      I    would    therefore   advise   all   who  I  Xicklin's  communication,  he  seems  to  think  his  state-  | 
would    secure    every    chance    of    a    sound    crop,    to  i  ment  correct,  although  a  moment's  consideration  would  ; 
^et  to  work  directly.      In  this   one  respect   of   early  |  serve  to   convince   that    such  velocities  as  30,000   to 
planting,  the  results  of  my  experiments  were  invariable    50,000  feet  per  minute  are  perfectly   unattainable  in. 
— the  crops  being  worse  and  worse,  just  in  proportion  !  threshing  machines.     As  Mr.  Nicklin's  rollers  require 


to  the  lateness  of  planting — the  last  piece  finished  in 
the  end  of  April  last  year  was  not  worth  digging  up. 
"With  respect  to  the  after  management  of  the  crop,  I 
£nd  that  too  early  moulding  up  the  plants,  before  the 
tubers  are  sufficiently  developed,  much  retards  their 
^owth,  and  tends  to  produce  a  second  formation  of 
tubers,  which  never  attain  their  full  size,  nor  do  they 
lipen  so  early  as  the  first  developed  ones.  This  was 
fully  tested  on  a  series  of  beds,  planted  on  the  Irish 
"  lazy-bed  "  system,  besides  other  similar  experiments 


so  great  an  expenditure  of  power  to  drive  them  (pro- 
bably one-sixth  of  the  whole),  he  will  find  it  worth  his 
while  to  discard  them  altogether  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
feed  should  be  near  the  summit  of  the  drum,  and  he 
will  find  the  machine  thresh  equally  clean.  I  think  the 
cleanness  of  the  work  depends  chiefly  on  the  velocity 
of  the  beaters,  and  the  position  of  the  breast.  Mr. 
Nicklin's  machine,  making  440  revolutions  per  minute, 
will  be  effectual,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  go  much  faster, 
as  too  great  speed  renders  the  machine  liable  to  break 


on  a  larger  scale.  By  this  lazy-bed  system  I  conceived  j  and  damage  the  grain.  Lusor.  [The  whole  error  arises 
J.  should  secure  a  greater  dryness  and  warmth  of  from  the  word  feet  having  been  accidentally  used  in 
soil  for  the  roots   to   work   in,  the   set   being   placed  I  place  of  inches.] 

upon  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  covered  by  the  soil  Storing  Turnips. — In  my  letter  on  this  subject  in 
thrown  out  of  the  alleys  between  each  bed  ;  these  alleys  j  your  Paper  of  March  9,  I  find  I  have  omitted  to  state 
also  acting  as  perfect  drains  to  the  beds.  I  commenced  I  the  expense  of  the  operation  of  preserving  a  crop  by 
by  planting  large  whole  Potatoes,  weighing  from  IJ  lbs.  j  ploughing  in.  At  the  time  when  my  experiment  was 
to  21bs.  each,  gradually  decreasing  the   size  till  the  sets  |  made  labour  was  very  much  higher  than  it  is  now  ;  but 


of  the  last  bed  were  no  larger  than  sparrow's  eggs.  The 
result  showed,  that  beyond  a  certain  point  the  ordinary 
Tule  did  not  obtain  with  Potatoes  as  with  other  seed — 
that  the  finer  selected  seed  gave  proportionably  im- 
proved prodjce.  For  the  produce  of  the  largest  sets 
degenerated  most  strikingly — do^-n  to  a  certain  point 
about  midway  between  the  largest  and  smallest  sets 
— the  produce  from  the  sets  about  the  size  of  a  ben's 
egg  being  by  far  the  finest  Potatoes.  Whereas  from 
this  middle  point,  downwards  to  the  smallest  sized 
set,  the  produce,  both  in  size  of  tubers  and  bulk  of 
erop,  was  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  leas,"  till 


even  then,  I  reckoned  the  total  cost  ot  securing  a  crop 
at  only  05.  an  acre.  Now,  of  course  it  would  be  much 
less  ;  say,  at  most,  is.  an  acre  :  and  what  is  this  com- 
pared with  the  advantage  of  the  system  1  Pray  may  I 
ask  what  particular  object  you  have  in  changing  my 
friend  Blaikie's  name  to  Blackie  ?  An  acquaintance  of 
some  35  yeai-s  ought  surely  to  be  some  warranty  for  the 
correctness  of  the  name  of  a  friend.  Samuel  Taylor. 
Roots  per  acre. — Tne  words  of  the  Farmer's  Almanack 
are,  "  plant  out  Cabbages  on  land  dressed  and  ridged  as 
for  Swedes,  putting  the  plants  3  feet  apart."  Now  the 
usual  distance  of  ridges  for  Swedes  is  2  feet ;  an  acre, 


therefore,  thus  planted,  would  contain  33  rows,  each 
having  220  plants,  or  7360  Cabbages  i.  e.  about  7400. 
Consequently  the  almanack  is  not  in  error.     Sigma- 

Cattle  Insurance  Company.  —  Your  correspondent 
"  M.  Y."  asks  if  all  the  members  of  the  Farmers 
and  Graziers'  Cattle  Insurance  Company  are  liable  to 
the  demand  made  upon  them  of  30s.  to  make  up  the 
alleged  iusufiicieney  of  their  funds  to  pay  the  losses. 
I  think  certainly  not ;  for  there  is  a  clause  in  all  their 
policies  which  says,  "  But  the  premiums  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  alone  be  answerable  for  such  payment  (i.  e. 
losses),  and  no  director  nor  any  party  effecting  an  in- 
surance in  the  said  association,  the  premiums  thereon 
having  been  duly  paid,  shall  be  individually  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  a  contribution  towards  such  losses, 
or  be  liable  to  any  demand  against  the  association,  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  beyond  the  premiums  of  the 
association."  When  on  a  similar  demand  being  made 
upon  me  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  manager  to  this 
clause,  his  reply  was  that  this  demand  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  contribution,  but  as  the  premium  upon 
the  insurance,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been 
taken  too  low.  This  is  very  poor  reasoning ;  but  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  correct,  it  follows  that  each  member 
should  have  been  called  upon  for  a  pro  rata  contribu- 
tion, according  to  Ms  original  premium,  whether  10  or 
50  per  cent.,  instead  of  demanding  3O5.  from  the  insurer 
of  a  cow  and  a  like  sum  from  the  insurer  of  a  large 
herd.  But  if,  as  you  say,  there  are  large  insurers  who 
have  not  been  so  called  upon,  then  I  can  only  charac- 
terise the  proceeding  as  unjust  and  dishonest.  I  drew 
the  attention  of  his  Grace  the  Buke  of  Richmond  to  this 
matter  some  months  since,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he 
has,  as  a  patron  of  the  Societ3',  looked  into  it,  and  that 
a  more  just  course  will  in  future  be  pursued ;  but  I 
much  fear  the  Society  is  destroyed  by  the  system 
adopted,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  great  general  utility,  if  honestly  and  fairly 
worked.  IF.  H.  L.  [Our  remark  had  reference  to  the 
Agriculturist  Mutual  Company  for  the  Insurance  of 
Cattle,  &c.] 

Acidity  in  Beer. — It  is  the  common  practice  to  tun 
the  beer  the  next  day  after  brewing,  and  let  it  ferment 
in  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept.  Now,  although  a  large 
quantity  of  yeast  is  forced  out,  a  very  great  quantity 
remains  in  the  c.=isk,  notwithstanding  its  being  filled 
up  ;  this  yeast  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and 
gives  the  beer  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste  ;  besides,  it 
makes  it  thick  and  unwholesome.  Now,  yeast  being  a 
fermenting  principle,  it  only  requires  a  slight  rise  in 
the  temperature  to  bring  it  into  action  ;  and  if  within 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes,  is  certain  to  be 
roused  to  activity,  sending  up  small  bubbles  of  air,  and 
at  last  turns  the  whole  to  vinegar  ;  and  beer  with  such 
an  active  agent  in  it  as  yeast  must  be  unwholesome  ; 
whea  taken  into  the  human  stomach  it  is  placed  at 
once  in  a  temperature  favourable  to  its  action,  thus 
accounting  for  flatulence  and  acidity.  Now,  instead  of 
tunning  the  beer  the  next  day  after  brewing,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  large  tub  or  vat  until  the  fer- 
mentation is  complete,  when  all  the  yeast  that  rises  to 
the  surface  should  be  skimmed  off,  but  the  greater  part 
will  settle  at  the  bottom,  the  tub  or  vat  being  raised  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  to  allow  the  beer  to  be  drawn 
carefully  off,  without  disturbing  the  sediment  ;  it  should 
then  be  put  into  the  cask,  with  a  few  new  Hops,  which 
will  gradually  yield  the  bitter  principle  as  it  is  required. 
The  beer  cannot  be  tnimed  too  fine  and  free  from  yeast. 
It  may  be  bunged  down  in  a  day  or  two  after  tunning. 
I  may  observe  that  the  highest  medical  testimony  is 
given  in  favour  of  the  ales  brewed  expressly  for  hot 
climates ;  these  also  owe  their  superior  anti-acid  and 
wholesome  qualities  to  their  complete  fermentation,  and 
consequent  freedom  from  anything  calculated  to  excite 
a  second  fermentation.  B. 

Hybrid  between  Pheasant  and  Domestic  'Fowl — 
Lately  many  articles  have  appeared  in  your  Paper  on 
this  subject,  many  of  which  I  have  read.  From  my 
observation,  I  should  say  such  an  occurence  (if  it  ever 
happened  at  all),  is  extremely  rare.  In  the  first  place 
the  progeny  of  such  cross  would  be  very  remarkable 
looking  creatures,  partaking  equally  01  each  species, 
not  having  the  head  or  tail  of  either,  but  resembling  one 
as  much  as  the  other  ;  so  it  is  with  the  hybrid  between  the 
capercail  and  black  grouse,  so  in  the  hybrid  between  the 
pheasant  and  black  grouse  (two  of  which  are  in  the 
Newcastle  Museum),  so  in  the  hybrid  between  the 
pintail  and  common  wild  ducks,  so  in  the  hybrid  between 
the  wigeon  and  pintail  duck,  all  of  which  have  occurred 
in  a  wild  state  in  England.  I  should  remark  that  all  the 
hybrids  of  the  gallinaceous  birds  I  have  seen  are  males. 
Many  persons  ridiculously  suppose  that  what  are 
commonly  called  pheasant  hens,  and  which  have  black 
tipped  feathers  on  the  breast,  resembling  those  on  .the 
breast  of  a  cock  pheasant,  have  a  cross  of  the  pheasant 
in  them ;  now  this  supposition  is  absurd,  because  the 
cock  bird  only  would  resemble  the  cock  pheasant,  and 
the  hen  birds  would  resemble  the  hen  pheasant,  which 
has  no  such  marks.  The  improbability  of  such  hybrids 
ever  being  produced  is  demonstrated  by  hybrids  not 
occurring  frequently  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, where  both  bantams  and  cjmmou  fowls  stray 
where  they  please  into  woods  and  plantations  full  of 
pheasants.  Probably  if  either  a  cock  pheasant  and 
domestic  hen,  or  a  domestic  cock  and  hen  pheasant  are 
confined  together,  eggs  would  be  layed,  which  if  they 
could  be  hatched  would  produce  hybrids,  but  any  further 
than  merely  trying  such  an  experiment  for  curiosity 
sake,  cannot  answer  any  good  purpose  ;  for  even  if  such 
hybrids  were  brought  to  maturity,  it  is  highly  improba- 
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ble  that  they  would  be  capable  of  reproducing,  and  it 
they  were  so  we  should  run  the  chance  of  losing  the 
original  species  of  pheasant  altogether,  and  get  a  clumsy 
mongrel  in  its  place.  It  really  does  seem  a  pity  to  waste 
either  time  or  expense  in  trying  to  make  hybrids. 
Improve  breeds  of  animals  of  the  same  species  as  much 
as  possible,  but  why  try  to  do  what  Nature  does  not 
approve,  the  mixing  of  species.  Luckily  Nature  has 
defined  certain  bounds,  beyond  which  all  man's  pro- 
jections and  imaginations  cannot  exceed.  Ci  Newcastle. 
Garden  Farm. — As  the  son  of  a  clergyman  interested 
in  farming,  but  as  yet  not  very  deeply  versed  either  in 
its  science  or  practice,  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions to  "A  Country  Curate  "  (an  enquiring  correspondent 
in  a  late  Number),  as  to  the  cultivation  of  his  garden 
farm.  It  may  appear  presumptuous  that  one  con- 
fessedly a  learner  should  make  such  an  attempt, 
especially  as  your  correspondent  has  already  the 
advantage  of  a  companionship  with  "Paxton,"  and  is 
I  imagine,  after  all,  not  so  much  of  a  novice  himself,  as 
his  letter  at  first  sight  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  If 
my  communication  is  not  so  "  full "  as  he  expects,  I 
trust  at  all  events  he  will  give  me  credit  for  "  prompt- 
ness "  in  according  with  his  request.  We  will  suppose 
the  quantity  of  land  to  amount  to  3  roods  or  120  poles, 
and  to  be  cropped  as  in  the  following  table,  and  I 
calculate  the  money  value  to  be,  as  also  therein  stated. 
My  estimate  both  as  to  quantities  and  price  are  mode- 
rate, as  I  wished  rather  to  keep  within  the  range  of 
probabilities  than  possibilities.  I  think  there  will  be 
no  question  as  to  these  results  being  obtained  any  season, 
and  of  course  there  will  be  several  successions,  such  as 
Stone  Turnips  after  Peas,  &c.,  which  increases  the  value. 
Poles,  Crops.  Estimated  vield.        Market  value. 

20    ...    Beans       4  bushels   £0  14    0 

10     ...    Peas 2    „  0    7    0 

20    ...    Barley       5    „  0  15    0 

20    ...    Potatoes 30  „  3    0    0 

10    ...    Cabbages         30  cwt.        ...    0  15    0 

20     ...     Carrots      2  tons  2  10     0 

20    ...    Mangold  Wurzel   ...    2    „  0  15    0 


£8  IS  0 
The  important  question  then  is,  how  to  consume  the 
produce  most  profitably  at  home,  as  the  markets  near 
home  appear  to  be  well  supplied.  Several  plans  might 
he  suggested,  but  bearing  in  view  the  cottager  (and  his 
allotment)  who  will  be  looking  on,  I  propose  to  invest 
money  only  in  pigs.  (I  sliall  add  a  small  sum  for 
poultry,  which  I  suppose  to  be  supplied  in  part  from  the 
produce  of  the  farm.)  I  recommend,  then,  that  about 
July,  accovdiug  to  the  market,  6  store  pigs  are  purchased, 
at  from  20s.  to  30s.  each,  say  the  average  25s.;  these 
will  be  supplied  with  the  thinnings  and  leaves  of  the 
vegetable  crops,  with  a  little  whole  corn  (Peas),  till  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  the  Potatoes,  Carrots,  and 
Mangold  Wurzel  will  be  lifted,  the  corn  having  been 
previously  housed  ;  the  animals  at  this  period  will  be 
put  upon  a  more  forcing  diet,  say  steamed  roots  and 
meal,  and  by  Christmas  my  calculation  of  their  value 
is  as  follows : 

6  pigs,  8  score  each,  7s.  6d £18    0    0 

Cost  price       7t.  10s.  Od."*        c  in    n 

Seeds,  &c 1      0    0    j       °  ^"    " 


Karket  value  of  produce 


£9  10    0 
S  IG    0 


£0  U    0 

Besides  most  valuable  manure  for  succeeding  crops, 
with  10s.  worth  of  tail  corn  for  poultry.   T,  P.  H, 


ROTAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  ENGLAND. 
A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Societji's  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  3d  of  April : 
present,  the  Marquis  of  0ownshire,  President,  in  the 
Chair  ;  Colonel  Austeo,  Mr.  Ra^-mond  Barker,  Mr. 
Blanshard,  Mr.  Bramston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr. 
French  Burke,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr. 
Milward,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Professor  Sewell,  Mr.  Shaw, 
of  ^London,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  and  Mr. 
Wibraham. 

Tne  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
Franklin,  Thomas,  Poltimore,  Exeter 
Fraed,  Wm.  Mackworth,  Delamore,  Ivy-bridge,  Devon 
Hallett,  Frederick  Francis,  Sussex-square,  Brightoa 
Hole,  William,  The  Park,  Chudleigb,  Devon 
Middleton,  Charles,  Branthill,  Holkham,  Norfolk 
Oliver,  James,  Hulton  Park,  Lancaster 
Blackburn,  Rev,  Thomas,  Olothall  Rectory,  Baldock,  Herts 
Du  Chatelet,  M.  Le  Rous,  Reus,  near  Arras,  Normandy 
Dixon,  J.  Thomas,  Dunterley,  Bellingham,  Northumberland 
Girardot,  Rev.  J.  Chancourt,  Car-Colston  Vicarage,  Bingham, 

Notts 
Finances.  —  Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
Keport  of  the  Committee  on  the  accounts  of  the  Society, 
from  which  it  appeared  that,  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
month,  the  current  cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Society's  Bankers  was  2285/.  He  explained  that  this 
general  balance  included  1260/.  on  the  Exeter  subscrip- 
tion account,  and  110/.  as  the  amount  of  life  compo- 
sitions to  be  invested,  leaving  915/.  as  the  balance 
available  for  current  purposes.  The  Keport  stated 
that  agreeably  with  the  order  of  Council,  proceediugs 
were  about  to  commence  in  the  County  Courts  for  the 
recovery  of  the  arrears  of  subscription  remaining  still 
unpaid,  and  the  Committee  hoped  to  be  able  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  the  full  particulars 
connected  with  the  legal  decisions  about  to  be  obtained 
in  each  of  the  courts  of  law  where  the  first  actions  were 
about  to  be  brought.  Colonel  Challoner  then  entered 
into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Society,  and  concluded  by  congratulating  the 
Council  on  the  healthy  and  flourishiug  condition  of  the 


Society  :  all  debts  had  been  paid,  a  large  current  cash- 
balance  was  in  hand,  and  a  considerable  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  invested  capital  in  the  public  funds, 
—  The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  and 
confirmed. 

Exeter  Meeting, — Mr.  Raymond  Barker  (in  the 
absence  of  Lord  Portman)  presented  the  Report  of  the 
General  Exeter  Committee,  in  which  was  detailed  the 
progress  made  in  the  preparations  for  the  ensuing 
Country  Meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  in  that  city 
in  the  middle  of  July  next,  iu  reference  to  the  plan  and 
erection  of  the  Show-yards  and  Dining  Pavilion,  the 
transit  of  implements  and  live  stock  by  railway,  the 
inspection  and  explanation  of  the  water-meadows  in 
Devonshire,  the  exhibition  of  South  Hams  cattle  for 
the  prizes  of  the  South  Devon  Association,  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Gould,  of  Poltimore, 
in  the  list  of  the  General  Exeter  Committee  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Mr,  Stafford 
Northcote. — This  report  was  adopted  and  confirmed  by 
the  Council. 

Country  Meeting  Districts. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  seconded  by  Col.  Challoner,  the 
Council  rescinded  their  resolution  of  May  5,  1847,  by 
which  the  South-Eastern  counties  of  England  consti- 
tuted the  district  for  the  Country  Meeting  in  1851  ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  decide  that  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex should  comprise  the  metropolitan  district  for 
that  year  ;  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex 
the  south-eastern  district  for  1852  ;  the  whole  of  South 
Wales,  with  the  addition  of  the  counties  of  Monmouth, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester,  the  South  Wales 
district  for  1853  ;  and  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Lin- 
coln, Nottingham,  and  Rutland,  the  East  Midland 
district  for  1854. 

Inspection  Committee. — On  the  motion  of  Colonel 
Challoner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brandreth,  the  following 
Committee  was  appointed  "  to  inspect  any  site  or  sites 
of  ground  proposed  for  the  Show-yard  in  1851,  and  to 
report  to  the  Council  their  suitableness  or  otherwise  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Society,  namely,  the  Stewards  of  the 
Cattle  and  Implement  Departments,  with  the  members 
of  the  Yard  Committees,  and  the  addition  of  Lord  Port- 
man,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  and  Mr.  Shaw  of  Londou, 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  their  weekly  meeting 
on  Wednesday  next,  the  lOih  of  April.  On  the  following 
Wednesday,  April  17,  at  12  o'clock,  Prof.  Way,  Con- 
sulting Chemist  to  the  Society,  will  deliver  a  Lecture  to 
the  members,  in  the  House  ot  the  Society,  "  On  ihe  Che- 
mical Principles  of  Cheese  and  Butter  making," 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Farm  of  Sir  John  Conrot,  about  four  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Reading,  is  managed  in  such  an 
admirable  manner,  that  we  shall  devote  a  brief  space  to 
its  description. 

It  consists  of  various  soils,  but  principally  fair  stock  land, 
not  very  deep  in  staple,  some  of  which  hes  on  a  retentive  sub- 
etratum  of  clay,  and  some  on  an  open  gravel.  Four  years  ago 
(for  Sir  John  is  a  farmer  of  only  four  years'  stauding)  the 
whole  of  the  arable  farm,  comprising  about  320  acres,  exclusive 
of  the  park  surrounding  the  mansion,  was  divided  into  nume- 
rous small  fields  by  high  wooded  banks,  every  one  of  which 
has  been  removed,  the  soil  in  them  being  scattered  over  the 
adjoining  land,  while  a  sufficient  number  of  the  best  trees  were 
lett  to  give  variety  and  charm  to  the  laudocape.  Every  aero  of 
the  land  was  then  drained  with  inch  pipes,  laid  4  feet  deep,  the 
drains  being  15  feet  apart  in  tne  stitier  lands,  and  30  feet  apart 
in  those  w.hich  were  of  a  drier  character.  Further  experience 
leads  Sir  John  to  tbiuk  that  a  greater  distance  would  have 
suliiced  on  the  latter,  much  of  which  ie  of  that  nature  which 
most  farmers  would  consider  a  waste  of  money  to  drain 
at  all,  and  probably  nothing  could  better  convince  them 
of  the  incorrectness  of  such  an  opinioa  than  a  peep  into 
what  Sir  John  calls  "  the  bigot's  hole,"  a  square  bos,  in 
which,  at  a  depth  of  between  4  and  5  feet,  two  main  pipes  are 
to  be  seen  constantly  pouring  the  drainage  of  40  acrea  of  this 
description  of  soil.  Immediately  following  the  drainers  the 
whole  farm  was  trenched  by  forks  to  a  depth  of  22  inches,  the 
surface  being  carefully  retained  uppermost  by  being  thrown 
forward  to  cover  the  previously  trenched  portion  of  subsoil. 
The  cost  of  both  operations,  drainage  and  trenchiog,  was 
nearly  12i.  an  acre,  so  tbat  if  a  great  improvement  has  been 
effected  it  must  not  he  overlooked  that  it  has  been  done  by  a 
large  outlay  of  capital.  Farm  roads  were  at  the  same  time 
made,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
ditferent  fields,  and  separating  the  one  from  the  other.  Com- 
modious farm  buildings  were  also  erected.  The  land  is 
managed  strictly  on  the  four-course  system,  every  modern  im- 
provement which  is  applicable  to  this  system,  and  has  been 
previously  proved  to  be  profitable,  being  adopted.  The  Swedes, 
of  which  we  saw  an  excellent  crop,  are  manured  with  yard 
dung  of  the  richest  kind,  and  4  cwt.  of  superphosphate  to  the 
acre.  A  portion  is  drawn  for  consumption  in  the  stalls,  and 
the  rest  are  eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep,  that  part  which  is 
still  to  be  eaten  having  been  laid  in  heaps  and  covered  with  a 
little  earth,  to  shield  them  trom  the  changes  of  weather,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  exhausting  tnemselves  and  injuring  the 
ground  by  running  to  seed.  Tbe  sheep  are  a  southdown  ewe 
stock,  crossed  with  a  short-woolled  Leicester,  the  produce 
being  a  halt-bred  lamb  which  grows  and  fattens  very  rapidly. 
At  the  end  of  the  fold,  nest  the  untouched  Turnips,  spaces  are 
left  through  which  euly  the  lambs  can  pass  in  and  out,  and 
here  boxes  are  placed  containing  an  unlimited  supply  of 
bruised.  Beans,  Feas,  and  oilcake,  of  which  they  partake 
liberally,  besides  nibbling  at  the  green  Turnip- tops,  and  at  the 
Turnips  themselves  as  their  mouths  get  strong.  They  are 
ready  for  the  London  market  by  Good  Friday,  and  as  soon  after 
that  as  possible,  the  ewes  being  immediately  afterwards  put  on 
the  best  feeding,  to  hurry  them  on  for  the  market  with  the 
utmost  despatc'],  the  great  object  beiug  to  turn  the  capital 
over  in  the  shortest  possible  time  in  which  a  profit  can 
be  secured.  A  new  stock  is  again  purchased  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  after  the  oid  has  been  disposed  of.  As 
the  Turnips  are  consumed  the  land  is  ploughed  and  sown  with 
Barley,  drilled  in  rows  (>  inches  apart,  by  Garrett's  drill,  two 
bushels  of  seed  having  been  last  year  used  to  the  acre,  though, 
considering  the  high  condition  of  the  land,  and  its  perfect 
drainage,  that  quantity  is  thought  too  much,  l.;J  bushel  is  to  be 
tried  this  season.  The  produce  last  year  was  seven  quarters 
an  acre.  The  Barley  is  followed  by  Clover  and  seeds,  part  of 
Tvhich  is  fed  and  part  mown.  After  the  second  crop  is  led  or 
mown  the  ground  is  ploughed  (Howard's  Bedford  two-horse 
plough  being  in  all  cases  used  and  much  approved),  and  then 
rolled  bj  Crosskill's  clod-crusher.    The  gryund  ie  then  har- 


rowed, and  one  bushel  of  Wheat  per  acre  drilled  in  in  rows 
'li\  inches  apart,    and  nothing  can  exceed  the  regularity  and 
beauty  of  the  plant  at  this  moment.     But  those  wbo  may  wish 
to  imitate  Sir  John  in  the  economical  use  of  seed  must  not 
forget  the  important  adjuncts  of  that  system  already  described 
the  perfect  drainage  and  disintegration  of  surface  and  subsoil'^ 
the  subsequent  manuring  of  the  Turuip  crop,  the   corn   and 
cake  fed  sheep,  and  the  final  consolidation  of  the  furrows,  by 
all  of  which,  as  far  as  possible,  security  is   taken  that  nearly 
every   grain   sown   shall   vegetate.     As   soon   as  necessary  la 
spring  the  crop  is  hued  by  Garrett's  horse-hoe,  two  of  wbich. 
are  used  on  this  farm,  and  by  them  20  acres  a  day  can  be  got 
over.     Sir  John  thinks  very  highly  of  this  implement,  not  more 
from   the   speed   and  economy  than  from  ttie   efficiency   with 
T^hich  it  does  its  work.     The  "Wheat  crop  last  year  averaged 
6  quarters  an  acre  of  very  superior  quality,  and  it  has  hitherto 
varied  with  Sir  John  from  4  to  5  and  G  quarters  an  acre.     Pre- 
vious to  his  taking  the  farm  in  hand,   the  produce  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 2  to  'Ih  quarters  aa  acre.     Adjoining  the  farm  buildings 
is  the  farm  garden,  a  plot  of  six  acres,  where  vegetables,  such- 
as  Cabbage?,   Mangold  Wuizel,   Potatoes,  ic,  are  cultivated, 
chiefly  by  manual  labour,  for  the  consumption  of  the  house-fed 
stock  and  pigs.    Near  this  is  a  pump,  communicating  with  the 
liquid  manure  tank,   from  which,   by  a  hose  attached  to  the 
pump,  the  surrounding  land,  to  the  extent  of  20  acrea,  can  be 
watered.     The  hose  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  two  years 
without  being  much  worn  out.     It  is  manufactured  by  Pater- 
son,     of    Manchester,  and   costs  M,   a  foot.      The  rick-yard 
next    demands    notice,    as    a    new    space,    as    large    as    the 
original  yard,  has  been  cleared  iu  order  to  afford  room  for  the 
increasing  bulk  of  the  crops.    Kesting  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
rick-yard  is  a  light   thatched  sheep-shed,    with   well  littered- 
yards,  into  which  the  ewes  are  brought  for  shelter  to  drop  their 
lambs,  and  where  they  remain  for  a  few  days  till  the  lambs  ara 
strong  enough  to  follow  them  to   the  Turnip-fold.     When  tho 
whole  of  ihe  ewes  have  lambed  the  hurdles  euclosing  the  yard 
are  removed,  tbe  solid  dung  is  carted  out,  and  the  laiad  beneath 
is  then  dug  and  planted  with  Potatoes,  for  which  it  it  is  suffi- 
ciently manured  by  the  liquid  which  has  penetrated  it.     The 
shed,  of  course,  remains  for  use  in  the  same  way  in  subsequent 
years.  _  Next  the  rick-yard  is  the  barn,  the  whole  machinery  of 
which  is  driven  by  a  lO-horbe  steam-engine,  the  cost  of  working 
which  is  2d.  an  hour  for  labour  and  lOtl.  for  coals,  or  Is.   an 
hour  altogether.    A  covered  gallery  extends  aiong  the  back  of 
the  barn,  through  the  length  of  which  the  driving-shaft  of  the 
engine  passes,  with  pulleys  and  belts  at  intervals  for  attaching 
the  power  to  the  several  machines  as  they  are  wanted.     In  this 
gallery  Sir  Jobn  proposed  to  erect  steaming  cheste,  should  ho 
adopt  the  plan  of  giving  his  stock  cooked  food.     Tho  threshing 
machine  is  an  interior  one,  but  it  is  fitted  with  an  excellent 
shaker,   by  Garrett,  the  double  motion  of  which  at  once  sepa- 
rates the  grain  from  the  straw,  and  causes  it  to  fall  lengthways 
from  the  machine.    It  is  then  passed  to  a  straw-cutter,  by  which 
it  is  cut  as  required,   either  into  4.inch  lengths  for  litter,  in,- 
which  state  all  the  litter  of  the  farm  is  used,  or  into  half-inch- 
lengths  for  food,  a  hopper  from  each  side  of  the  machine  carry- 
ing  the  respective  kinds  into   separate  compartments   of  the 
building  beneath.     A  corn  and  cake  bruiser  and  Turnip-cuttor 
are   all   attached,   when  requisite,  to  the  shaf:  of  the  steam- 
engine.      Immediately  opposite  to    the  barn  door  is  a  high 
open  shed,  in  which  straw  is  stored  dry.     One  side  of  the  square 
is  the  implement  shed,  in  which  every  implement  not  in  use  is 
kept  under  cover  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  mention  here  that  Sir  J. 
Cooroy  has  disposed  of  all  his  waggons  and  adopted  CroShkiU's 
one-horse  earth,  having  fully  persuaded  himself,  after  trial  of 
both,  that  there  is  no  comparison  in  point  of  economy  of  labour 
between  the  two,   this  being  a  level  part  of  the  country,  with 
good  roads  through  the  farm.     The  more  intricate  machines 
are  kept  under  lock,  the  house  being  provided  wiih  shelves,  ou 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  machines  not  required  for  the 
particular  work  in  hand  are  carefully  arranged.      Adjoining 
this  is  a  carpenter's  shop,  aud  at  another  part  of  the  buildings 
a  smithy.'    The  farm  stable  has  at  one  end  of  it  a  harness- 
room,  well  lighted,  where  all  the  cart  and  plough  harness  is 
kept,  and  which  is  cleaned  every  Saturday  atteruoon.     Water 
is  supplied  by  pipes  to  the  stable  and  harness-room,  and  indeed 
to  every  part  of  the  farm  buildings.     The  fattening  oxen  are 
kept  in  loose  hoses,  under  cover,  with  a  passage  before  them, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  feeder.    Each  box  is  supplied  with 
water,  all  soft  water,  which  Sir  John  rightly  considers  of  much 
importance  to  the  thriving  condition  of  his  stock.     The  centre 
compartment   of  the    building    is   occupied    as    a   store   for 
preparing    the    food,    cutting    Turnips,    mixing   meal,    cake,^ 
(kc.  —  the    "kitchen,"    as    it   is    termed.      The    next   yard 
is  the  great  feature  of  the  in-door  management— the  pig  esta- 
blishment—upon which  great  attention  is  bestowed.     It  should 
have  been  mentioned  before  that  the  only  things  sold  off  this, 
farm  are  live  stock  and  Wheat,  everything  else,  including  the 
Barley,  being  consumed  on  it.     Of  course,  when  a  fine  malting 
sample  of  Barley  is   produced  it  is   sold,  and   an   equivalent 
quantity  of  feeding  Barley  tiought  to  replace  it.    Besides  this, 
teir  John  buys  a  large  quantity  of  cheap  grain  and  oilcake  for 
his  stock.     He  endeavours  to  fatten,  every  year,  as  many  hogs- 
as  he  has  acres,  and  has  therefore  always  on  the  farm  betweea 
300  and  400,  80  ot  which  are  in  the  fattening  pens  to  be  finished. 
The    only   food    they    receive  is    Barley-meal    and  water,    a 
"  kitchen  "  being  conveniently  placed  for  each  pig-yard,  with  a 
trough  sunk  iu  the  ground  into  which  the  requisite  quantity  o£ 
meal  is  put  among  water,  in  the  evening,  for  the  morning's 
feed,   and  the  trough    again    filled  in    the  morning  for    the 
evening's  meal.    Each  pig  is  calculated  to  consume  about  10 
bushels  of  Barley  in  the  course  of  feeding,  that  is,  from  its  birth 
till  it  is  sent  oft'  fat.     The  80  fattening  pigs  are  kept  in  three 
yards,  with  a  shed,  all  well  littered  with  cue  straw.    There  ara 
many  other  interesting  points  of  detail  which  we  have  not 
space  to  enumerate.    The  houses  are  all  spouted  to  carry  offi 
rain-water,  and  every  particle  of  liquid  as  it  escapes  from  the 
feeding-houses  is  secured  in  drains  and  carried  to  the  tank.  An. 
eating-room,  with  benches  and  a  table,  is  provided  tor  the 
people  to  eat  their  mid-day  meal,  in  which  there  is  a  fire  for 
cooking,  and  a  wash-hand  basin  in  the  corner,  with  water  laid 
on,  which  is  regularly  used  at  night  after  work  is  over.    Tho 
same  orderly  precision  which  regulates  all  the  departments  of  ■ 
the  farm  is  pre-emineutly  displayed  in  the  management  of  the 
larm  servants.     These  are  engaged  by  the  week,  the  present 
rate  of  wages  being  Xos.  They  ai-e  paid  every  Saturday  in  small 
silver,  so  that  they  may  have  no  necessity  to  go  for  change  to- 
the  public-house.    A  serious  fault  is  never  passed  over  (about' 
which  rule,  however,  we  desire  to  express  no  opinion)  ;  no  high 
words  or  abusive  language  is  permitted  to  be  used  to  any  per- 
son engaged  on  the  farm  ;  but,  should  any  misconduct  occur,, 
or  any  serious  neglect  of  duty,  the  offender  receives  with  his- 
pay  ou  Saturday  a  notice  that  his  further  services  are  dispensed 
with.     Ail  extra  time  is  paid  for,  and  every  man  made  to  feeL 
that,  while  the  exact  pertormance  of  his  duty  is  required,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  treated  with  perfect  fairness.     We  can  testily 
to  the  intelligent  appearance  ot  the  men,  and  the  cheerful  e&prit- 
with  which  they  seemed  to  be  animated.     Such  is  the  style  of- 
farming   adopted   by  a  gentleman  bred  in  the  camp  and  the 
Court— a  farmer  of  four  years'  practice,  but  of  many  years'  ob- 
servation j  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  outlay  he  has  made,- 
tinds  the  business  remunerative.    We  have  been  thus  minute  im 
our  description,  in  the  hope  tbat  other  country  gentlemen,  now 
compelled  by  necessity  to  look  strictly  to  their  own  business, 
may  be  tempted  to  take  a  lesson  from  Sir  John  Conroy,  and  to 
learn  Irom  nim  how  much  healthful  excitement  is  to  be  ob-* 
tained  by  peisonai  attention  to  the  business  of  farming.  Tiiaxs, 


Miscellaneous. 

Landlord    and    Tenant. — This    man    came   to   the 
country   13  years   ago,  with  not  more  than  100/.  of 
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capital.     His  landlord  lent  him  300/.,  and  with  this  he 

contrived  to  stock  and  carry  on  a  farm  of  300  acres. 
He  was  very  skilful  in  the  management  of  sheep- stock, 
and  introduced  the  best  rams  from  England,  with  which 
he  improved  his  own  stock,  and  then  sold  their  produce 
at  higii  prices  in  the  surrounding  country.  So  well  did 
this  succeed,  that  in  a  few  years  he  repaid  hie  landlord 
the  borrowed  money,  besides,  at  the  same  time,  greatly 
increasing  the  numbers  and  quality  of  his  farm-stock. 
The  frightful  increase  of  rates,  with  diminished  prices 
cf  produce,  alarmed  him  ;  he  found  the  capital  which 
he  had  accumulated  by  skill  and  industry  slipping  away  ; 
he  could  not  get  what  he  considered  an  adequate  abate- 
ment of  rent  from  his  landlord,  though  the  increase  in 
his  rates  amounted  to  nearly  a  second  rent ;  so,  availing 
himself  of  the  power  of  surrender,  which  is  fortunately 
a  clause  introduced  into  most  Irish  leases,  he  determined 
to  sell  all  off,  and  quit  the  country  for  New  Zealand. 
After  paying  all  his  debt,  he  has  retired  with  a  capital 
of  1000/.,  and  his  farm  is  abandoned  to  the  landlord, 
who  is  now  anxious  to  get  a  solvent  tenant  at  a  lower 
rent  than,  I  am  assured,  this  man  would  have  gladly 
paid,  and  remained  in  the  country.  But  how  much  does 
this  single  example  teach  !  First,  that  the  soil  yields  a 
grateful  return  to  industry  and  skill  ;  second,  that  these 
are  marred  by  the  impolicy  of  placing  the  pressure  of 
the  rates  exclusively  on  the  tenant  (which  is  unhappily 
the  law  in  Ireland),  thereby  driving  out  of  the  country 
a  prosperous,  skilful  farmer,  whose  example  was  of  the 
utmost  benefit  in  a  district  where  these  qualities  are  so 
deficient,  but  who  felt  himself  compelled  to  remove  his 
capital  from  the  danger  in  which  it  stood  of  being 
absorbed  in  the  general  poverty  of  the  country  ;  and 
third,  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  landlord  (too  com- 
mon, I  lament  to  say,  and  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  a 
want  of  that  knowledge  of  the  proper  business  of  a  land- 
lord, to  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer),  in 
refusing  to  share  the  difficulties  of  the  times  with  his 
tenant,  because  he  was  a  solvent  man, — and  the  natural 
-consequence  of  this  in  disgusting  the  tenant,  who  then 
abandoned  the  farm,  for  which  its  owner  cannot  now 
get  a  solvent  tenaut  at  the  greatly  reduced  rent  he  is  at 
length  willing  to  accept  for  it.  The  Plantation  Scheme, 
by  Mr.  Caird, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

To  CoBSEspoNDENTS  :  The  answers  to  some  of  the  inquiries  re- 
ceived are  unaToidably  postponed  for  a  week. 

Chcbs  :  C  J  W.  "We  use  one  of  Attwood's,  of  Lewes.  It 
answers  very  well.  The  "Anthony"  chum  just  introduced 
from  America  has  a  high  character. 

Compost  :  A.  The  gas  lime  is  not  proper  forimmediate  applica- 
tion to  the  land.  You  might  water  your  dry  manure  with 
ammoniacal  liquor,  and  turn  it  over,  and  let  it  remain  for  3 
weeks  before  applying  it.  That  would  do.  But  your  lime 
contains  very  little  ammonia,  if  any.  It  is  useful,  because  by 
exposure  to  the  air  it  ultimately  becomes,  in  a  great  measure, 
gypsum  ;  and  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  long  before  it  is 
used. 

Cow :  Sigma.  If  you  can  manage  to  water  the  plot  after  every 
cutting  with  dilute  liquid  manure,  nothing  will  pay  better 
than  Italian  Rye-grass  as  cow  f^od.  For  winter  food,  Man- 
gold Wurzel  is  far  better  than  Swedes,  which  latter  are,  we 
believe,  not  so  good  as  Carrots. 

Fabm  Dung  :  J  C  S.  You  might  throw  very  dilute  acid  over  the 
heap,  from  a  bucket,  in  winter,  A  gallon  of  acid  to  every  ton 
of  dung  would  not  be  enough,  according  to  the  ordinary  com- 
position of  farm  manure  ;  but  it  would  be  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  the  practice.  You  should  dilute  it  with 
12  or  1-t  gallons  of  water,  and  see  that  the  whole  is  wetted. 
But  to  cover  up  th  e  heaps  with  clayey  and  vegetable  mould  is 
the  cheapest  method  of  detaining  the  products  of  decompo- 
sition. 

Gabdes  Fabm  ;  CJW  says,  I  would  recommend  "A  Poor 
Curate"  to  sow  it  forthwith  with  Parsnips  and  Carrot?, 
digging  in  a  cood  dressing  of  soot  and  salt,  say  15  bushels  of 
soot  and  -4  of  salt,  or  perhaps  he  would  prefer  to  dig  it  a 
second  time.  Let  him  distribute  the  dressing  over  the  rough 
dug  ground,  as  it  has  laid,  he  says,  all  the  winter  ■,  then  level 
finely,  and  f  ow  the  seed  in  drills.  With  the  stock  of  food,  say 
15  tons  (or  10  more  probably,  if  shaded  by  any  Apple  trees, 
«fee.),  I  propose  he  should  fatten  pigs  in  the  winter,  by  which 
time  I  shall  be  happy  to  aflford  him  farther  information,  if 
spared. 

Obasses  I  a  B  C.  Sow  per  acre,  along  with  1  bushel  of  Barley 
per  acre,  as  soon  as  possible,  if  your  land  is  in  good  tilth, 
Aira  csespitoea  lutesc^ns,  2  lbs. ;  Alopecurus  pratensis,  2 ; 
Anthosanthum  odoratnm,  4;  Avena  flavescens,  1  ;  Festuca 
dariuscula.  3  ;  F.  pratensis,  2  ;  F.  heterophylla,  2  ;  F.  rubra, 
1 ;  Lolium  italicura,  3 ;  L.  percnne,  5  ;  Phleum  pratensis,  li  ; 
Poa  nemoralis,  4  ;  P.  trivialis,  2  ;  Lotus  corniculatus,  \  ;  L. 
major,  I ;  Trifolium  pratense  perenne,  3  ;  T.  repens,  5  ;  total, 
37^  lbs. 

<Jeeen  Crops  :  JRusticus.  By  the  use  of  abundant  manuring, 
liquid  and  oiher,  you  can  grow  per  acre,  on  a  fertile  loam, 
40  or  51)  tons  of  the  Drumhead  Cabbage— 30  or  40  tons  of 
ilangold  Wurzel— 3  or  4  cuttings  of  Italian  Rye-grass,  each 
■weighing  8  or  9  tons — 10  nr  12  tons  of  Rye,  followed  by  20  to 
24  tons  of  Swedes,  the  Mangold  Wurzel,  or  Cabbage — 10  or 
12  tons  of  Winter  Vetches,  followed  by  either  of  these  crops. 
Any  of  them  would  do  for  dairy  food.  For  many  of  them  you 
-could  get  direct  sale  ;  but  prop&rly  consumed  on  the  tarm, 
their  consumption  would  furnish  the  means  of  a  constantly 
increasing  fertility.  We  should  like  to  see  a  small  beef- 
factory  established  on  some  small  farm,  where  cattle  food 
alone  should  be  grown,  and  cattle  food  bought,  the  manure 
being  applied  all  in  the  liquid  form  by  pipe.  Such  a  scheme, 
we  believe,  might  be  profitably  carried  out. 

<tUano  :  L-Uh  Subscribe}-.  Dr.  Ure's  analysis  of  a  first-rate  Boli- 
vian i^uano,  and  of  "  Chincha  guano"  from  Peru,  respectively 
give  tbe  'ollowing  results  :  Bolivian.      Peruvian. 

Per  centage  of  ammonia       15.244  16  25 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia  26.5  22  5 

Water 6.5  10 

Professor  Johnston  gives  tbe  following  account  of  guanos  : 
Water,         Organic  Matter,      Phosphates, 
Variety,  p.  cent,  from  from  from 

Bolivian 5  to    7  56  to  64  25  to  29 

Peruvian 7  —  10  56  —  66  18  —  23 

Chilian    .    ...  10  —  13  50  —  56  22  —  30 

Ichaboe    13  —  26  36  —  44  21  —  29 

Saldanha  Bay  17  —  34  14  —  22  45  —  56 

Patagonian...  14  —  40  16  —  33  17  —  40 

InsiGATioN  :  Li'juirer.  If  the  water  can  be  directed  over  it,  so 
as  everywhere  to  keep  moving,  no  doubt  the  pasture  will 
benefit. 
Laboouebs  :A  SavZ.  Thank  you  :  but  the  letter  would  be  more 
properly  confined  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express  than  made  the 
subject  of  discussion  here. 


Labge  Podltbt  :  A  Z.  The  largest  geeae  (of  the  domestic  sort) 
are  the  Toulouse  geese.  The  largest  hens  are  certain  Malays 
imported  from  Shansihae,  also  certain  fowls  likewise  from 
Shanghae,  which  we  have  named  Sbaoghae  fowls.  [See  the 
second  edition  of  Dixon's  Poultry.]  Some  of  these  appeared 
at  tbe  Birmingham  Show,  under  the  name  of  American  fowls. 
The  largest  Turkeys  are  tbe  oldest :  a  bird  must  live  four  or 
five  years  to  attain  his  full  size:  but  the  genuine  Norfolk 
Tur>»eys  never  acquire  weights  equal  to  those  of  either  the 
Cambridge  or  American  breed  of  tbe  same  age. 

Maize  :  C  A.  Sow  towards  tlie  end  of  May,  in  rows  26  inches 
apart,  and  the  seeds  being  about  2  or  3  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.     It  will  be  a  bulky  crop  of  green  food  in  July. 

Mangold  Wdezel  -.JEM.  Choose  tbe  yellow  globe  seed.  Apply 
as  much  farm-yard  dung  as  you  can  spare,  up  to  30  cubic 
yards  per  acre,  and  put  it  in  the  drills,  and  before  splitting 
the  drills,  sow  2  cwt.  of  guano  mixed  with  2  cwt.  of  salt  per 
acre,  broadcast,  over  the  ground.  You  may  sow  in  the  middle 
of  this  month.  Dibble  15  inches  apart,  the  rows  being  26 
inches  wide.  Do  not  cover  the  seed  more  than  half  an  inch. 
Yon  will  need  6  or  7  lbs.  per  acre. 

OENAiTENTAL  PouLTET,  djc.  :  A  Subscriber.  A  full  Index  is  given 
with  the  second  edition  of  "  Ornamental  and  Domestic 
Poultry,"  but  there  are  difBculties  in  the  way  of  preparing 
one  for  the  first. — If  the  volatile  salts  have  to  pass  through  a 
damp  coating  of  clayey  material,  the  same  rule  will  no  doubt 
hold  true  of  them  as  obtains  in  the  process  of  filtration.  But 
we  agree  with  you  that  this  might  usefully  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  specific  experiment  during  Mr.  Way's  most 
interesting  and  successful  investigation. 

Obnamental  Pocltrt,  by  the  Rev,  E.  S.  Dixon,  is  now  re- 
printing, with  additions,  and  will  shortly  be  published,  price 
OS.  6d ,  cloth.  May  be  had  of  all  booksellers,  and  at  tbe 
Office  of  this  Paper. 

Prices  ;  W  B.  You  will  see  something  about  American  prices 
in  this  Number. 

Reaeing  Lambs  :  A  X  Y.  Having  some  lambs  to  bring  up  by 
hand — we  give  them  new  milk  from  the  cows  (warm) ;  can 
any  one  inform  ua  if  there  is  any  better  method,  or  what  is 
the  best  method  to  adopt  to  fatten  them,  so  as  they  would  be 
in  good  condition,  in  three  months'  time,  fit  for  the  butcher  ! 
Would  anything  mixed  in  the  milk,  in  the  way  of  flour  assist 
in  the  process  ?  [Try  Oatmeal  and  water  along  with  a  less 
quantity  of  milk.] 

Rdbal  Chemistry,  bv  R.  Solly,  price  is.  Bd.,  second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers,  and  at 
tbe  Of&ce  of  this  Paper. 

Sainfoin:  Com\call.  Sow  it  towards  the  end  of  April,  at  the 
rate  of  3  bushels  per  acre,  just  as  Vetches  are  sown.  It  will 
do  very  well  to  sow  along  wiib  Barley,  in  rows  6  inches  apart, 
crossing  tbe  Barley  drills.  It  should  be  sown  on  a  calcareous, 
rocky,  or  chalky  soil.  Giant  Sainfoin  is  sown  just  in  the 
same  way.  Both  sorts  will  occupy  the  ground  for  five  years, 
and  should  be  treated  during  that  time  as  you  would  treat 
Grass  land,  dressing  it  well  at  least  every  other  year  with 
farm  manure  or  guano. 

Steam  Power  :  A  Subscriber.  Can  you  give  information  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  applying  steam  power  on  a  moderate  scale, 
say  3  or  4-horse  power,  to  the  purposes  of  threshing,  winnow- 
ing, grinding,  sawing,  Flax  scutching,  and  any  other  pur- 
poses for  which  there  are  portable  machines,  which  can,  when 
required,  be  successively  brought  into  relation  with  the  mov- 
ing power,  the  waste  steam  to  be  applied  to  the  cooking  of  the 
food  of  cattle,  also  to  steeping  Flax  upon  the  new  system.  [The 
subject  seems  one  on  which  our  correspondent  should  consult 
an  engineer.  Perhaps,  however,  some  of  our  correspondents 
may  have  experience  on  the  subject  which  they  may  be  willing 
to  communicate.] 

Yeast  ;  H  G.  We  never  knew  of  its  being  used  as  a  manure. 
Perhaps  some  may  have  tried  it. 

*,"  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  be 
answered  uutill  the  following  week. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  April  6. 
Vegetables  are  well  supplied,  but  many  kinds  of  Fruit  are 
still  scarce.  A  few  Strawberries  have  made  their  appearance. 
Hothouse  Grapes  are  not  very  plentiful.  Fine-apples  are  scarce 
and  inferior  in  quality.  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  are  abun- 
dant ;  and  Oranges  and  Lemons  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Amongst  Vegetables,  Tumipa  and  Carrots  are  good,  and  there 
is  some  very  good  Broccoli  in  the  market.  Potatoes  are 
unaltered  since  our  last  account.  Lettuces  and  other  salad- 
ing  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mushrooms, 
French  Beans,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  are  becoming 
very  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia  venusta.  Primulas,  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Epacrises,  Acacias,  Lilacs,  and  Roses, 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  63  to  10s     i  Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 


Grapes,  Portugal,  p.  lb., 9dtols 
Pears,  per  doz.,  6s  to  10s 
Apples,  kitchen,  p.  bsh.,  4s  to  6 
Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  28 

—  per  100,  6s  to  12s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  5s  to  12s 
VEGETABLES. 


sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  Ss 
Walnuts,  p.  luO,  Is  dd  to  2s 

—    p.  bush.,  16s  to  24b 
Nnts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  225 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh..  12s  to  I63 
Kent  Cobs,  90sto  lOOspiOOlbs 


French  Beans,  p.l00,ls  6d  to  3s 
Seakale,  per  punnet.  Is  to  3s 
I  Asparagus,  p,  bund.,  2s  to  7s 
!  Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  6d  to  Is 
I  Cabbages,  per  doz..  Is  to  Is  6d 
I  CauUflowers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  4s 
I  Broccoli.p.doz.bundl.,  SstolOs 
{  Greens,  per  doz.,  3s  to  4s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  1203 
—    per  cwt.,  3s  to  Ts 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  3s  6d  to  43  Cd 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  4s 
Shallots,  per  ib.,  4d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score,  ls6dto  3s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 


per  bush.,  2s  6d  to  3s  6d  1  Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Turnips,  p.doz.bun.,lG6dto2s6d  '  Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  2$  to  33 


Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  48 
Cucumbers,  each,  Is  6dto  4s 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  lid 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is  Cd 
Carrots,  per  bun.,4dto6d 
Spinach  p.  sieve.  2s  to  3s 


—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
!  Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  9d  to  Is 
j  Watercress,  p.  doz,  bunches, 
;      6d  to  9d 
\  Corn  Saladjp.  hf.  sieve,  9d  to  Is 


HOPS.— Fbibat,  April  5, 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  there  is  no  altera- 
tion since  Monday.     Fine  yearlings  are  in  goud  demand. 

MARK  LANE. 

Monday,  April  1.— The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Suffolk,  this  morning,  was  very  small,  wnich  enabled  tbe 
factors  to  dispose  of  it  on  the  terms  of  this  day  se'nnight ;  foreign 
met  a  dull  retail  inquiry  at  our  quotations. — Fine  English  and 
foreign  Barley  maintain  their  late  value,  but  other  qualities  are 
difficult  of  disposal. — Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered  in  value.— 
Oats  are  a  free  sale,  but  stale  and  inferior  descriptions  are  the 
turn  cheaper. 

British  pee  imperial  Qoaetlb. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —       fine  selected  nms 

—  —       Talavera   

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White 

—  Foreign   

Barley.grind.  &  distil.,  19s  to  22s... Chev, 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    

Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  April  1. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  very  large  and  the  demand  is  small, 
owing  to  the  change  of  weather  and  this  heing  Easter  week. 
Many  remain  unsold,  and  a  reduction  of  fully  2d.  per  8  lbs.  is 
submitted  to,  to  ei?ect  sales.  Tbe  number  of  Sheep  is  also 
large ;  a  few  choice  Downs  are  pretty  readily  sold  at  rather 
less  money,  but  many  cannot  be  sold  at  any  price.  Lamb  is 
selling  lower  than  on  Friday.  Calves  are  not  plentiful,  but 
trade  is  no  better.  From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  277 
Beasts,  CIO  ."^heep.  and  44  Calves  ;  from  Scotland,  400  Beasts  ; 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,, 2200  ;  and  150  from  the  midland 
counties. 

d      s    d  ,       Per  st.  of  8  lbs.— 3    dad 

I  Best  Long-wools  .3    6  to  3    8 

4  to  3    G     Ditto  Shorn 


Pe.- St.  of  8  lbs 3 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
3d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs   and 

Half-breds      ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn 


0  —  3    2 
6  —  2  lu 


-4     2 


Ewes  4;  2d  quality  2  10  —  3 

Ditto  Shorn       

Lambs  5    4  —  6 

Calves 3    6—4 

Pigs       3    0  —  4 

"  ■         '"     Pig3,190, 


Beasts,  3313;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  19,980;  Calves,  95 
Fbidat,  April  5. 
Although  the  supply  of  Beasts  is  not  very  large,  it  far  exceeds 
the  demand,  and  on  the  average  prices  are  lower.  The  number 
of  Sheep  is  only  moderate,  but  they  cannot  all  be  sold,  notwith- 
standing lower  rates  are  submitted  to.  It  is  diiEcolt  to  make 
Cs.  of  the  choicest  Lambs.  Trade  is  very  dull  for  Calves,  and 
ooly  a  few  make  anything  over  4s.  From  Germany  and  Holland 
there  are  21  Beasts,  30  Sheep,  and  97  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  200 
Beasts ;  and  132  ililch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here. 

fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  2 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best   Downs  and 

Half-breds  ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn 


4to3 
10  —  3 
4  —  2 


Best  Long-wools  . 
Ditto  Shorn 
Ewes  &  2d  quality 
Ditto  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


3    6  to3     8 


0  6 
4  — t 
0  —  4 


Beasts,  SIX  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  5130;  Calves,  203  ;  Pigs,  135. 


POTATOES.— SoOTHWABE,  Aprill. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  market  is  well  supplied  both 
coastwise  and  Continental.  Trade  is  very  heavj-,  which  has 
compelled  salesmen  to  store  more  than  is  desirable  at  this  time 
of  year.  The  following  are  the  present  prices  :— York  Regents, 
70s.  to  1903.  per  ton  ;  Wisbeach  do.,  70s.  toSOs.;  Scotch  do.,  608. 
to  70s. ;  Scotch  cups,  50s.  to  65s.  ;  Scotch  whites,  40s.  to  45s, ; 
French  whites,  558.  to  70s.;  Belgian  do.,  40s.  to  55s. ;  Rhenish 
do.,  40s.  to  55s.  ;  Dutch,  40s.  to  45s. 


..ditto 


42—44 
43 — 46 
44—50 
37—40 
34—50 
24—27 
18—21 
15—19 
17—22 
17—20 
15—20 
20—24 
5!.— 6i 


Malting 
Malting 

Feed  ... 
Peed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

Yellow.. 

Norfolk 
Per  sack 
Abbivals  in  the  Poet  of  London  last  week. 


■ —    Irish    Potato 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew 

Rye  

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan  19s  to  20s Tick!23— : 

—  Pigeon 35s  —  373  ...Winds;22— 2S 

—  Foreign  Small  24 — 36 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  23 — 25 

--     .  -.  .^  -        o2_23 

24—26 
84—38 
26—34 


Maple  24s  to  26s Grey 

Maize  White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk  ditto 

—  Foreign  perbarrel|22 — 21 


Red. 
Bed  . 


Red. 


36-39 
38—41 


36—37 


22—24 
21—23 


Flour,11045  aksl  Wheat. 
—         790  bis      Qrs. 

English    3461 

Irish      \      — 

Foreign    I  11163 


Barley. 
Qrs. 

1768 


Jtalt 

Qrs 

5386 

23 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
3802 
2290 
21839 


Beans. 
Qrs. 
600 

2316 


16—20 
15—18 
13—17 
20—22 

33—25 
25—28 
18—20 
24—26 
20-28 
24—23 

26—34 
28—33 

Peas. 
Qrs. 
256 

387 


12106 
Feidat,  Apbil  5. — With  the  exception  of  foreign  Oats,  of 
which  the  arrivals  have  been  good,  the  supplies  of  grain  this 
■week  are  small.  The  market  this  morning  was  moderately  at- 
tended, and  fine  foreign  Wheat  attracted  some  attention  ;  never, 
theless  sales  were  quite  of  a  retail  character,  and  at  no  improve- 
ment in  price  ;  English  is  unaltered  in  value,  as  are  also  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas. — Oats  are  in  fair  demand,  but  our  quotations 
are  not  exceeded. — For  Indian  Com  there  has  been  an  increased 
inquiry,  and  2Ss.  6d.  obtained  for  Galatz  afloat. — The  Flour 
trade  continues  much  depressed,  and  the  turn  of  prices  in  favour 
of  the  bnyer. 

AaBIVALS  THIS  WEEK. 


English 
Irish    .. 
Foreign 
Impeeial 

avebages. 
Feb.    16 

—    23 

March  2 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
1650 

4620 
Wheat. 


16.. 
30.. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 

Duties  on  Fo- 

reign  Grain 


37s  6d 

37  11 

38  6 
38  6 
33  1 
37    9 


1    0 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
870 

2110 
Bablet.i  Oats, 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
930 
1450 
17520 
Eye. 


23»10d 
23  7 
23  9 
23  10 
23  8 
23     6 


23     7 


1     0 


15s  4d,203  7d 


15  6 

20  11 

14  11 

21  11 

IS  2 

23  3 

14  11 

22  7 

15  2 

21  7 

Flour. 


—  brls. 
Beams.  ,  Peas. 


243lld 
24  8 
24  4 
24  7 
24  1 
23  10 


24     3 


26sl0ci 
26  0 
25  11 
25  4 
23  3 
25    3 


25    6 


1    0 


Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks'  Com  Averages. 
Pbices.    Feb.16.  Feb.  23.iMae.  2.  Mab.  9.  Mae.  16., Mae.  30. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smitbpield,  April  4, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    6Gsto72s     Clover      60sto84s 

Inferior  ditto 50        63       New?  Clover    —        — 

Rowen     —        —      Straw      23        27 

New  Hay       —       —  J.  Coopeb. 

Trade  very  dull. 
Cuhbebland  Mabket,  April  4. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    683to746    Inferior 60s  to  708 

Inferior  ditto 50        63      New  Clover    —        — 

New  Hay        —        —    j  Straw 


Old  Clover 


75 


84 


Joshua  Bakeb. 


Whitechapel,  April  4. 

Fine  Old  Hay       ...     603  to  668  |  New  Clover    — s  to  —8 

Inferior  ditto        ...     50        55       Inferior  ditto 60        70 

Sew  Hay        —        —      Straw       20        26 

Old  Clover    75        84    1 


38s  6d 

38    6 

38    1 

37  11  ...    r 

37     9  ...    I 

37     9 1 

SEEDS.. 

Canary,  per  qr 703  to  74s 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34 — 35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt.. ..24  —  46 

—  —  foreign,  do. —      — 

—  white,  do.    ...    36  —  48 

—  —  foreign, do. —      — 


, — Apbu.  5. 
Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...16s — 21s 
Mustard,  white,p.btish.  7 —    9 

—  brown,  do.  10  —  13 

Rape,  per  last  28J. — 34J, 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.l000...8i.    53 

—  —  foreign, p.ton  6!.   Oft 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  4i.   5s 
Tares,  per  bush....  3s  Od— 5s  6d 


LivEBPOOL,  Apbil  5. — The  corn  trade  this  morning  was  in- 
active in  the  extreme,  and  so  few  transactions  occurred  in 
Wheat  and  Flour  that  it  is  diflBcult  to  alter  the  quotations. 
Scarcely  anything  was  done  iu  Oats,  Oatmeal,  Barley,  Beans, 
or  Peas,  and  quotations  are  nominally  as  on  Tuesday.  Trade 
was  dull  for  Indian  Corn,  at6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  decline  on  the 
j  prices  of  Tuesday  ;  the  top  price  of  Galatz  is  23s, 
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■  TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew.lane,  on  WED. 
NESDAT,  April  10th,  and  THURSDAY  12th,  1850,  a  First 
Class  collection  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Auriculas ;  also 
Climbing  and  other  Roses  ;  choice  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias, 
Pinks,  Paionies,  iic.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale. 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 

I^ursery,  Leytonstone.  Esses. 

EAST   INDIAN  ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he 
received  by  the  last  overland  mail  a  select  parcel  of 
ORCHIDS,  in  fine  condition,  collected  in  the  central  provinces 
of  Ceylon,  and  comprising  many  rare  varieties  of  _  Vandas, 
Dendrobiums,  Coelogynes,  Renantheras,  &c. ;  they  will  be  sold 
by  Auction  at  his  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Covent  Garden, 
on  FRIDAY,  the  12th  inst.,  at  1  o'clock  precisely.— Catalogues 
will  be  forwarded  in  due  course. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  with  immediate  possession, 
a  desirable  MARKET  GARDEN,  situate  at  TurnJiam 
Green,  near  the  high  road,  containing  upwards  of  16  acres, 
with  good  House  and  Offices.  To  a  tenant  of  undoubted 
responsibility  the  extensive  and  valuable  stock  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  Bushes  will  be  included  in  the  letting  and  scheduled  in  the 
Lease.— Apply  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Pateesox,  Solicitor,  7,  Bouverie- 
fitreet.  Fleet-street,  London. 

ATENT   WOOL   NETTING    FOR    COVERING 

TREES,  EARLY  FRUITS,  and  FLOWERS.— No  article 
so  effectually  preserves  Fruit-trees  from  Frost,  Cold  Winds, 
Blight,  and  Insects,  as  WOOL  NETTING.— Agents,  Duncan 
Hairs,  109,  St.  Martin's- lane ;  Minier,  Nash,  and  Nash,  60, 
Strand;  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  6,  Leadenhall-street ;  Charl- 
wood.  It,  Tavistock-row,  Covent-garden  ;  Kernan,  Great  Rus- 
sell-street, Covent-garden ;  and  Clark,  King-street,  Covent- 
^arden.  London. 

PATENT  SPADES,  DAISY  RAKES,  SCYTHES, 
Draining,  and  other  Garden  Tools.  Mole  Traps,  63.  per 
dozen.  Carpenters  and  Smiths'  Tools,  &c.  Ladies'  Garden 
Tools,  7s.  9d.  a  set.  Sword-scrapers  for  Gardens,  Is.  2d.  each. 
Patent  Fumigation,  for  destroying  insects  on  plants,  in 
greenhouses,  &c.  :  at  Messrs.  J.  H.  Booebtee  and  Co.'a  (late 
SxnBCH  and  Boobbyee),  Ironmongery,  Brass-foundry,  Nail 
and  Tool  Warehouse,  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market, 
jLondon.  Eetablished  nearly  200  years  for  the  sale  of  goods 
from  the  best  Manufactories  at  the  lowest  prices.  Goods  for- 
'warded  to  aoy  part  on  the  receipt  of  remittance. 


LOOK   TO    YOUR    STABLE    EXPENDITURE, 
and  attend  to  Its  economy  and  Corn-dealers'  Bills. 

CHAFF  MACHINES.— Horse  Masters  should  give 
cut  Hay  or  Wheat  Straw  with  the  Oats  they  allow,  and 
those  Oats  should  be  bruised.— MARY  WEDLAKE'S  superior 
CHAFF  MACHINES  and  OAT  BRUISERS,  manufactured  on 
the  premises  (40  years  established),  118,  Fenchurch-street,  and 
S,  Billiter-street. 

N.B.  ChafF- cutting  and  Oat-bruising  Machinery  by  horse- 
power.   Old  Machines  repaired. 


GARDEN  ENGINES,  SYRINGES  &c._CAU. 
TION.— The  well-known  reputation  of  READ'S  Engines, 
Machines,  and  Syringes,  has  led  to  the  nefarious  practice  nf 
placing  Cards  in  Shop  Windows,  with  the  words  "  Read's 
Patent"  over  Syringes  of  the  very  commonest  description. 
R.  Read  begs  to  Caution  the  Public  against  being  deceived 
hy  such  false  representations,  as  many  of  these  Instrments, 
upon  trial,  will  be  found  defective  and  useless. — Read's  Syringes 
may  be  known  by  the  Royal  Arms,  and  the  words  "  Read's 
Patent."  Manufactured  only  at  35,  Regent  Circus,  Picca- 
dilly, London. 


HALLIMAN'S  FRUIT  PROTECTOR,  Registered 
March  22d,  3850,  was  offered,  for  the  first  time.  March '-M, 
1850  ;  was  patronised  by  Richard  Holland,  Esq.,  42.  Grosvenor- 
square,  London  ;  and  was  shown  in  private  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  I3th  March,  1850,  and  returned  vpith  a  satisfactory 
written  reply.  It  has  been  named  the  Fruit  Preserver,  and 
pronounced  to  be  an  article  of  great  utility  by  a  greai  number 
of  first-rate  Noblemen's  Gardeners.  The  interest  of  the  money 
laid  out  will  not  amount  to  more  than  {d.  per  Peach,  Grapes 
id.  per  bunch,  per  year.  C.  H,  will  be  thankful  to  receive  ariy 
order,  and  will  complete  it  as  soon  as  it  is  in  the  Sole  In- 
ventor's  power.  —  C.  Halliman,  1,  Queen's-place,  Norland- 
square,  Kensington,  Middlesex. 


HYDRAULIC  ENGINES,  WATER  RAMS,  &c., 
on  Improved  Principles  ;  Engines  worked  by  Steam  or 
Hydraulic  power,  to  raise  from  1  gallon  to  1000  per  minute  to 
a  height  of  500  feet,  and  from  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Douche, 
Vapour,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths,  Buildings, 
Oonservatories,  tkc,  heated  by  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  &c.  Towns  supplied. 
Direct  to  John  Legq,  Cheltenham. 


DESIGNED.  ERECTED,  AND  HEATED   BY 

J.THOMSON,  FOR   J.  SHUTTLEWORTH,   ESQ.,   NEAR 

BAKEWELL. 


HOTHOUSE  DESIGNING,  BUILDING.  AND 
HEATING.— Every  description  of  Horticultural  Struc- 
ture designed,  Erected,  and  Heated  by  Hot  Water,  common 
S'lnes,  and  other  modes,  on  the  raost  economical  and  improved 
modern  principles.  Testimonials  and  references  from  Noble- 
men  and  Gentlemen  who  have  kindly  patronised,  ior  more 
than  15  years  past,  J.  THOMSON  and  Co.'s  Modern  and  Simple 
Mode  of  Constructing,  Building,  Warming,  and  Ventilating 
■Garden  Structures. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN 
ONE  SHILLING  PER  DAY!  !  and  make  the  Animal 
look  better  than  he  now  does  when  you  are  paying  not  less  than 
12s.  to  13s.  per  week.  Consider  the  enormous  saving  in  these 
hard  times— times  of  cheapness  !  ! 

DO  YOU  BRUISE  THE  OATS  YOU  GIVE 
YOUR  HORSES  1  No.  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out 
of  every  three,  and  your  Cattle  do  not  do  half  so  well. — MARY 
WEDLAKE  AND  CO.'S  OAT  BRUISING  MILLS.  Superior 
Chaff  Engine,  simple  in  construction,  doing  from  50  to  500 
bushels  daily  and  more.  Nearly  all  respectable  Coachraasters 
and  Brewers  in  London  use  these  implements.  To  be  seen  at 
US,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  close  to  the  Black- 
wall  Railway. 
N.B.  Linseed  Mills,  Bean  Mills,  and  Malt  Mills,  in  great  variety. 


GLASS  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Mandpac- 
TDBERS,  of  Bristol,  aud  of  Nailsea,  Somerset,  beg  to  inform 
Engineers  and  others,  that  they  are  prepared  to  supply  GLASS 
PIPES  of  from  1  to  4-inch  bore,  in  lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet  • 
the  lengths  beina-  less  as  the  diameters  of  the  bores  increase.     ' 


FOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  &c. 


J.  Thomson  having  had  full  25  years*  experience  as  a  prac- 
liical  Horticulturist,  Landscape  Gardener,  and  Garden  Archi- 
tect, in  her  Majesty's  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsoi-,  Kew,  and 
other  placea,  most  respectfully  solicits  the  favours  and  patron- 
tige  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  about  to  form  new,  or  to  alter 
and  embellish  their  present  Parks,  Gardens,  &lc. 

Plans  and  Estimates  for  remodelling  Pjirks  and  Gardens,  or 
for  Building  and  Heating  Hothouses,  and  other  Garden  im- 
provements, furnished  on  application  to  J.  Thomson  and  Co., 
Hothouse  Builder,  dsc,  King-st.,  Hammersmith,  near  London. 

**"  Rustic  Sommer  Houses,  Chairs,  Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights, 
Vases,  and  similar  Garden  Ornaments,  made  on  the  shortest 
notice. 


MANUtiE  IS  MONEY.- MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  LAND 
PROPRIETORS,  FARMERS,  GRAZIERS,  GARDENERS, 
AND  OTHERS.     A  new  and  excellent  Treatise. 

THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND  AND  COMPANION  ; 
showing  how  to  farm  to  meet  the  times,  and  save  money, 
by  introducing,  for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturists,  a  new  and 
most  valuable  receipt  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  New  Patent 
Manure,  which  will  be  sent  gratis,  and  can  be  manufactured 
without  a  license  by  every  farmer,  as  the  preparation  is  most 
simple  and  cheap,  and  suitable  for  all  seasons,  soils,  and  crops, 
at  the  trifling  expense  of  11.  per  acre,  warranted  equal  to 
12  loads  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  a  perfect  substitute  for  all 
foreign  manures.  Also  showing  how  to  fatten  every  description 
of  Stock  and  Poultry,  at  one-third  the  cost  now  adopted,  the 
best  and  cheapest  method  of  draining,  &c.  This  valuable 
Treatise  on  Farming  and  Grazing,  rejjistered  and  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  contains  also  a  cullectiiai  of  150  of  the  most 
valuable  receipts  ever  discovered  in  agriculture  for  profit,  <fcc., 
with  full  directions  for  use,  by  the  late  celebrated  agriculturist, 
Mr.  EUman,  and  others,  and  patronised  and  highly  recom- 
mended by  II.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  at  Windsor  Farm,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  their  Graces  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond,  Portland,  and  Bedford,  &c.,  and  will  be  for- 
warded, without  fail,  by  return  of  post,  free,  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  by  enclosing  12  postage  stamps,  addressed,  pre-paid, 
to  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.,  Post-office,  Liseon-grove,  Maryle- 
bone,  Loudon.     Mind  the  address. 

N.B.  The  receipt  for  manufacturing  the  Patent  Manure  can 
be  had  alone,  by  forwarding  six  postage  stamps. 


PROPUATINCa&EE 


CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


^UmiH   fLOWLKDI&fiES 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2;^{i.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2rf.  to  25.  per  foot,  according  to  siec. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
■id.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Fans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fi  om  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d. 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  C<»unties  Railway. 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
In  submitting  our  list  of  prices,  we  would  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Leading  Article  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  of 
Saturday,  Dec.  8,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Patent  Rough  Plate." 
Some  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing this  description  of  Glass,  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
and  we  now  supply  it  perfectly  flat,  and,  by  an  arrangement 
with  Messrs.  Haetlet  and  Co.,  precisely  at  their  prices.  Cut 
to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by    6     and  under    10  by  8       at  i^d.  per  foot. 
10  by    8  „  14  by  10      at  5d.         „ 

14  by  10  ,,  Ih  foot       at  S^d.      ,, 

lifoot  „  3  feet         at  6d.        „ 

"      PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 
6  by  4  and  6A  by  44. .10s.  6d.        8  by  6  and  8.\  by  6J...13s.  6d. 
7by  5and7i  by  5*... 12s.  Od.        9  by  7  and  10  by  8  ...15s.  Od. 
Milk  Pans  from  2s^  to  63.  each,  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  aud 
Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;   Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.   each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,   Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  6d  ;  6  tubes,  10s.     Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass,  &c. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET 
WITHOUT,   LONDON. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  od. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetley  and  Co.,  o5,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


pROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

y^         FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE.  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Habtlet,  Swinbdene,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2Ad.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  Gd,  per  luO  feet,  packed  in  boxeb  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  s-ending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  ofiice-stands,  desks,  &lc. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Cogan 
and  Co.,  48,  ijcicester- square,  London. 


STOUT    AND    PORTER.— Jfnner,  Wickjng,   and 
Jenseh.  are   now  delivering  for  cash  to  private  families 
their  celebrated   POUTER   at    Is.,   and  imperial   STOUT    at 
3s.  id.y^v  gaili'u.     May  be  bad  in'.casks  of  4A,  0,  IS,  ^nd  36  galls, 
N.IJ.  Their  Ales  are  now  in  very  tine  condition. 
South  London  Brewery.  Souihwark-bridge-ruad. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  GUANO, 
CRUSHED  BONES,  and  all  other  artificial  MANURES, 
at  Messrs.  Hunts*  Bone  Mills  and  Manure  Works,  High-street, 
Lambeth,  London.    Established  1816. 

MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane.  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  aud  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 

I  addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

I  Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Liud  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Long- 

'.  MAN  and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

[  The  terms  of  the  >^chool  can  be  had  on  application  eithti 
personally  or  by  letter. 


'  I  ■'HE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE TO  BESOLD, 

-1-  the  first  Six  Volumes,  half-bound,  and  in  good  condition, 
price  51.  —  Apply  to  F.  H.  S.,  221,  Tottenham-court-road, 
Middlesex. 


IRON    AND    WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS        PERRY        AND        SONS, 
252,  OXFORD-STREET    (NEAR  HYDE  PARK), 
And  Highfields  Foundry  and    Wrought-iron   Works,  Bilston, 

Staflord shire.  Manufacturers  ot  all  descriptions  of 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 

Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,   Wickets,  &c, ; 

Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 

Hare  and  Rabbit-pi'oof  Wire  Fencing  ; 

Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 

And  Government  Contractors. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  Pebey  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 

the  first  iron  district,  they  are   enabled  to  execute  all  orders 

with  the  greatest  facility;  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.  The  show 

rooms  contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 

and  Wire-work,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.    An  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  and  prices,  sent  on 

application,  post-free. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.— 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Gaivan-       Japanned 

ised.  Iron. 

2-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide    ...      7d.  per  yd.    Sii.per  yd. 
2.inch      ,,       strong  „  ...      9        ,,  6.J      „ 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „  ...     12        „  9        ,, 

l|-inch      „      light  „  ...       8        „  6        » 

l*-inch      „       strong  ,,  ...     10        ,,  8        ,, 

l|-inch      ,,       extrastrong ,,  ...     14         ,,  11        ,, 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  meshj  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 

WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-P^NCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing, the  atmosphere  not  having  the  sligbtest  action  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolityn  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forms  a  Ught  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  ispeculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admii-ably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
18,  24,  36,  and  48  inches  wide  ;  it  can.  however,  be  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwarded  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  3d.  per  yard  I  30  inches  wide  7id.  per  yard 
18        „  „       i^d.        „  36        „  „      3d.  „ 

14        „  „       Gd.  .,  I  *8        „  „       Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet,  Is.  Gd.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  ol 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards,  Wire  House  Lanterns  and 
Shades,  Flj'-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &C.  ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  lOd.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  Gd.  per  running  foot ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d.  each;  Garden  Arches,  2Ds.  each; 
Flower  St;^Dds,  Irom  os.  Bd.  each;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees.  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work  ■  Weaving,  for  ihe  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  «kc.— At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Hekrt  Fox,  44,  Skinner-isti-eet, 
Snow-hillj  London. 
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GRAY,      O  R  M  S  O  N,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS      STREET,       CHELSEA, 

Resipectfully  Eolicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their  Buperior  manner  of  Erecting:  and  Heating  every  description  of  Building  connected  Tvith,  Horticulture,      They  have  much 

pleasure  in  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  of  houses  shown  below. 


Peach' House, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Vinery, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Vinerv, 
30  by  16  ft. 


Yinery, 
30  by  16  ft. 


Stove,  Greenhouse, 

45  by  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft. 

[Eeected  foe  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoc]    ^ 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Fbasee.— "I  have  much  plea<:ure  in  espreesing  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  range  of  houses  you  erected  here.      ^ 

John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  is  perfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  linowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  "'glass  iiT'the  country   as  reirards  both 
building  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  bj-  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 

(Signed.)  "James  Fbasee,  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Park." 


I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


CHARLES   D.    lOUNG   and    COMPANY  (late 
W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 

22,  PARLIASreNT-BTREET,  WeSTMINSTEE,  LoNDON;  CaSTLE- 
BdlLDINGS,     DeEBT-SQUAEE,      LiVEfiPOOL  ;      128,      HiGH-STEEET, 

Edinedsgh  ;  and  32,  St.  Enoch-squaee,  Glasgow,  beg 
respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &c. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
■where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  oi 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  arc  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  Aa  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
te  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  cornpletcly  im~ 
pervious  to  s^uch  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Peices. — IS  ins.  high,  9d, ;  2i  ins.,  Is. ;  30  ins,.  Is,  od. ;  and 
36  ins..  Is.  Gd.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  vards,  24  ins.  wide  . .        .,500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  . .         ..650 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  . .         . ,     7  10     0 

Tf  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry.yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance  requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  porta  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YoDNG  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2^ 
yard.i  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9d. 
per  yard.    Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  Young  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 

ARQUEES,  SUN-BLINDS,  RICK-CLOTHS,  &c. 

— Manufactory,  Old  Kent-road  (facing  the  Bricklayers' 
Arms  Railway  Terminus),  and  17,  Smith  fie  Id-bars,  London, 

The  guests  are  arriving  ;  my  villa  has  got 

Quite  a  park-like  appearance — a  beautiful  spot ; 

The  band  on  the  lawn,  in  the  spacious  marquee  ; 

This  tent  for  our  dinner  and  that  for  our  tea. 
Marquees  and  temporary  rooms  superbly  fitted  up  for  Fetes, 
&c.,  on  most  moderate  terms,  by  Thosias  Edgington  and  Co., 
Tents  of  every  desciiption,  Rick  Cloths  with  Poles,  &c.  Tanned 
Netting,  for  the  protection  of  fruit  trees  from  frost,  blight,  and 
birds,  and  for  the  security  of  fresh  sown  seed,  either  in  gardens 
or  fields,  at  unprecedented  low  prices,  viz.,  Id.  per  square  yard, 
or  200  yards  for  14s,,  or  500  yards  for  30s,,  or  1000  yards  for  50s. 
Gardeners  and  shopkeepers  supplied  by  the  cwt.  New  Arch- 
angel  Mats  and  Scrim  Canvas  for  wall  fruit.  Tarpaulings  for 
houses  uoder  repair  or  hire.  Orders  and  inquiries  per  post 
immediately  attended  to. 


THE  NEW  PARASOL  FOR  1850— «  LA  FLEUR 
DE  LIS  "—Registered,  Act  6  &  7  Vic,  cap.  65.— This 
elegant  and  useful  article,  of  extreme  lightness  and  durability, 
different  in  configuration  and  style  to  anything  hitherto  pro- 
duced, has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  after  much  time 
and  labour  to  the  Manufacturers  ;  and,  from  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  first  Artists  in  this  department,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  will  supersede  all  other  shapes,  especially  as  it 
will  be  produced  at  little  or  no  additional  expense  to  the  ordi- 
nary shapes. — To  be  had  Wholesale  of  all  the  leading  City 
Hiuses,  and  Retail  of  erery  respectable  Mercer  and  Dealer 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

L INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Hampton-street,  Bir- 
mingham, sole  Manufacturers  of  the  improved  WOOD  and 
ZINC  MENOGRAPH,  or  Label  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower- 
pots, &c.,  in  boxes  of  100,  &c.  The  Zinc  Labels  are  highly 
approved  of  for  their  lasting  durability;  can  be  written  upon 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and,  when  dry,  a  permanent  inecripiion 
is  secured.  Directions  for  use  sent  with  each  box,  including 
bottle  of  Metallic  Ink. 

Sole  agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural  Imple- 
ment  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 


PRICE  TEN  SHILLINGS 
AND  UPWARDS. 


A  PORTABLE 
INSTRUMENT, 

FOB 

FUMIGATING 
GREENHOUSES, 
STOVES,  and  FRAMES, 

OR 

SHRUBS  &  FLOWERS, 

IS  TUE  OPEN  AIK, 


Without  injnrin*   the   mo86 
Delicate  Plant ; 

Delivering  the  smoke  cool, 

in  a  dense  mass,  and  efiect- 

ing  a  great  saving  of 

Tobacco, 


MANUFACTURED     AND 

SUPPLIED    to  the    TRADE 

BY  MESSRS. 

BARBER  AND  GROOMj 
LONDON ; 

And  may  be  had  of  all 

IRONMONGERS,      SEEDS. 

MEN,  AND  FLORISTS. 


^o\v  re-idy,  price  75.  in  cluth, 

THE  LADIES'  COMPANION  TO  THE  FLOWER 
GARDEN.  By  Mes.  LoDDON.  The  Fifth  Edition,  in  which 
the  information  is  brouk'ht  down  to  the  present  time. 

Published  for  the  Proprietor  by  BEADBuaT  and  Evans,  11- 
Bouverie-street. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  16s.,  in  cloth,  a  New  Edition,  corrected  to 
the  present  time,  of 

PAXTON'S  BOTANICAL   DICTIONARY;    com- 
prising   the  Names,  History,   and  Culture  of  all  Plants 
knowii  in  Britain,  with  a  full  explanation  of  Technical  Terms. 
*i*  For  the  convenience  of  persons  posse.ssinjr  the  First  Edi- 
tion, a  SUPPLEMENT,  containing  all  the  New  Plants  since  its 
appearance,  is  published,  price  53.  in  cloth, 

Bradedet  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street, 


BOTA'S'ICaL   VVOKKS  by  PliUFESbOK  LINDLEY. 

C  CHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  the  Rudiments  of  Botanical 
^  ■  Science.    Vr'ice  os.Gd. 

II. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  or, the  Structure, 
Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.    Price  30s.  in  cloth. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  Structural,  Phy- 
sioloEical,  and  Medical.    Price  12s.  cloth. 
%*  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  5s. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF  'meDICAL    AND  CECO- 
NOillCAL  BOTANY,  illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams 
and  woodcuts.     Price  lis.  cloth. 

Bradbdrt  and  Evans.  11,  Bouverie-street. 


NEW   WollK  ON  GARDEMNG  AND  BOTANY. 
On  the  1st  inst.  was  published,  price  25.  Gd.,  No.  I.  of 
AXTON'S       FLOWER      GARDEN. 

Edited  by  De.  Lindlet  and  Joseph  Paiton, 
And  Illustrated  by  highly  fioished  Plates  and  Wodcuts, 
Beadbuet  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


Just  publibhed, 
By  RiDGWAY,  of  Piccadilly,  and  Shipp,  of  Blandford, 

THE  ADVENTURES  and  TRANSFORMATIONS 
OF  NITROGEN  and  AMMONIA;    or  the   Rev.    A.   H>ix- 
table's  Great  Pig  Secret  analysed.    By  Edwaed  Oke  Spoonee. 
Price  Is. 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS, 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 
Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Contents  of  No.  II.  for  Apeil  6. 
A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star. 
The  True  Story  of  a  Coal  Fire.— Chapter  I. 
Lizzie  Leigh. — Chapter  II. 
"Work. — An  Anecdote. 
Perfect  Felicity.     In  a  Bird's-Eye  View. 
A  Dialogue  of  Shadows. 
An  Australian  Ploughman's  Stoi'y. 
Heathen  and  Christian  Burial. 
Published  Weekly,  price  2d.,  or  stamped  for  post,  od.  (also  ia 

Monthly  Parts.) 
Office,  IG,  "Wellington-ftreet,  North  (where  all  communications 
to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed) ;  and  Sold  by  all  Boolssellera 
and  Newsmen. 


Now  ready,  price  Gs.,  in  cloth,  ^It,  a  New  Edition  of 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CAGE  BIRDS. 
Their  Management,  Habits,  Food,  Diseases,  Treatment, 
Breeding,  and  the  Methods  of  Catching  them.  With  Numerous 
Illustrations.  By  J.  M.  Bechstein,  M.D.,  &,c,  &c.,  of  Walters- 
hausen  in  Saiony. 

Beadbuet  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


Just  Published,  price  Is.  Gd.,  in  fancy  coloured  boards.  Vol.  I.  of 
pHAMBERS'S  PAPERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.— 
vy  Contents. — I.  The  Bonaparte  Family— II,  The  Sepul- 
chres  of  Etruria — III.  Valerie  Duclos  :  some  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  a  French  Physician— IV.  Education  of  the  Citizen 
— V.  The  Mjth— VL  The  Sunken  Rock  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean— Yll,  Popular  Cultivation  of  Music — VlII,  Ebenezer 
Elliott. 

W.  and  R.  Chambees,  Edinburgh  ;    Wm.  S.  Oke  and  Co., 
Amen-corner,  Paternoster-row,  London. 


In  Weekly  Numbers,  price  6d.  each,  illustrated  with  a  beauti- 
fully, coloured  Plate, 
THE  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE  OF  BOTANY, 
HORTICULTURE,  FLORICULTURE,  AND  NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  work  is  also  issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  ;  each 
Part  containing  Five  Coloured  Plates,  numerous  Woodcuts, 
and  Forty-eight  pages  of  Letter-press. 

In  Monthly  Numbers,  price  Gd.,  with  Coloured  Plates, 

THE  FLORIST'S  GUIDE  AND  GARDENERS' 
AND  NATURALISTS'  CALENDAR. 
Each  Part  contains  Sixteen  pjges  of  elejcantly  and  closely- 
printed  Letter-press,  devoted  to  the  description  and  cultivation 
of  Florists'  Flowers,  with  a  "  Gardeners  and  N-^turaliats'  Calen- 
dar," contributed  by  seventeen  of  the  most  cwLbrated  Gardeners 
and  Naturalists  of  the  day.  /""/ 

In  Weekly  Numbers,  price  2d.,  Stamped  'M.j  Monthly  Parts 
(Five  Numbers),  lid., 

THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER ;  or,  A  PRACTICAL 
GUIDE  IN  EVERY    DEPARTMENT    OF    HORTICUL- 
TURE. AND  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Conducted  by  Gloege  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  *'  Gar- 
deners' Almanack,"  "  Modern  Gardener's  Dictiouary/'  &c. ; 
and  Assisted  by  a  Staff  of  able  Contributors. 

A  New  Volume,  with  new  features,  commenced  on  the  4th  inst. 
London  :  W,  S.  Oke  and  Co.,  Amen-corner,  Paternoster-row. 


MR.  T.  TATE'S  NEW  ELEMENTARY  WORK. 

On  Friday,  April  12,  will  be  published,  in  12mo,  with  many 

Woodcuts, 

EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY :  beiug  aFamiliau 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Agriculture.  By  Thomas 
Tate,  late  Mathematical  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
in  the  National  Society's  Training  College,  Battersea,  formerly 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  ia  the  York  School  of  Medicine. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions, 
PRINCIPLES    of    the    DIFFERENTIAL   and    INTEGRAL 

CALCULUS  simplified  and  applied.     12mo,  price  4«.  6d. 
GEOMETRY,  MENSURATION,    TRIGONOMETRY,    LAND- 
SURVEYING,  and  LEVELLING.     Zs.  Gd. 
EXERCISES  ou  MECHANICS  andNATURALPHILOSOPET. 

12mo,  with  Woodcuts,  price  2s.  cloth. 
TREATISE  on  the  First  Principles  of  ARITHMETIC,  after 

the  Method  of  Pestalozzi,    12mo,  price  Is.  6d.  doth. 
ALGEBRA  made  EASY.      Chiefly  intended  for  the  use    of 

Schools.     New  Edition.     12mo,  price  2s.  cloth. 
EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY,    Books  I.  to  Ul.  ; 

with  various  useful  Exercises,     12mo,  Is.  6d, 
THE  ELEMENTS  of  MECHANISM.     12mo,  with  numerous 

Woodcuts. — Nearly  ready. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Green,  and  LoNGSUns. 


THE   EDINBURGH    REVIEW,  No.  CLXXXIV., 
will  be  published  on  THURSDAY  next,  the  llih  inst. 
Contents. 
1.  NATIONAL  OBSERVATORIES— GREENWICH. 
2    SYDNEY   SMITH'S   SKETCHES   OF    MORAL    PHILO- 
SOPHY. 

3.  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

4.  LANDOR'S  POETRY. 

5.  THE  POLYNESIANS— NEW  ZEALAND. 

G.  BRITISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  TAXATION. 

7.  THE  VILLAGE   NOTARY— MEMOIRS   OF    A  HUNGA- 

RIAN LADY. 

8.  LEWIS   ON    THE   INFLUENCE    OF   AUTHORITY   lU 

MATTERS  OF  OPINION, 
n.  AGRICULTURAL  COMPLAINTS. 
10.  GERMANY  AND  ERFURT. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.    Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Bl&ce. 


In  one  vol.  royal  Svo,  illustrated  by  Charts  and  Woodcuts, 
price  9s.,  in  cloth  boards. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS,  and  of  the  Variable  Winds,, 
nith  the  Practical  Application  of  the  Subject  to  Navigation.  By 
Lieut.-CoL  Reid,  C.B.,  F.R.S.    John  Weale,  59,  High  Holborn* 


Printed  by  William  Bbadboet,  of  No.  13,  Upper  Wpbuni-place.  m  the 
Parish  of  St.  FuntmB,  end  t-KBDBBiCK  iUiti-lett  EvAHfl,of  No.  7,  Churcn- 
row  Stoke  NewiiiEtoii.  both  in  the  Couiuy  ot  Middlesei.  Printer.s  «t  their 
office  in  Lonibard-Btreet,  in  the  Precinct  of  Wniflrift's,  in  the  Cur  of 
London;  and  published  by  tbeiu  at  the  OfBce,  No.  5.  Charles-street,  In  the 
pariah  ol  St.  l'alll'^  Coven t- burden,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advcr- 
ii«emeDis  tud  CnmniunicatiouB  are  to  be  ADDfliasBD  to  tub  Ldsiob.— 
Saidbdat,  AriilL  C,  1550, 
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WAlTE'S    KING  UF  The   CaBBAGUvS   caa  be 
had  in  any  quantity  at  8s.  per  lb.     This    Cabbage  has 
proved  itself  the  earliest  and  best  in  cultivation. 
181,  High  Holborn,  London, 


GRASS  SEEDS. — Important  to  Railway  Companies. 
—  Ten  thousand  bushels  of  mixed  Permanent  Pasture 
Grass  Seeds  can  be  had  in  any  quantities  at  As.  per  bushel ; 
likewise  ev<»ry  other  kind  of  Seeds  at  such  prices,  to  meet  the 
times,  at  J.  G.  Waite's,  Seed-merchant,  181,  High  Holborn, 
Lnndon. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
The  EXHIBITIONS  of  FLOWERS,  &c.,  in  the  Society's 
Garden,  will  take  niace  on  the  following  SATOPDArs,  viz.; 
Hay  IS,  June  8,  and  July  13.  Tuesday,  April  To,  is  the  lastdai; 
on  .which  privileged  tickets,  at  -is.  Gd.  each,  are  isaued  to 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  Every  Fellow  is  entitled  to  24  such 
tickets,  if  paid  fr.v  on  or  before  ihai:  day.— 21.  R^ffent-sfreet. 

"OOYAL  BOTANIC  .SOCIETY  '  " 


-. ,    Reeent's   Park. — 

-8-^  GENERAL  EXHIBITIONS,  WEDNESDAYS,  MAxSch, 
JoNE  12th,  and  July  3d. 

AMERICAN  PLANETS.— SATURDAYS,  May  2.5  and  June  1. 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens,  by  orders  from  Ftilows 
ofthe  Society,  price,  on  or  beiore  Saturday,  April  27,  4s.  each  ; 
after  thatd'-y,  5s, ;  or  on  the  days  of  Exhibition,  Is.'ed.  each  ; 
and  stjclt  Tickets  will  admit  to  the  Collectinn  of  American 
Plants,  from  the  3d  of  June  to  the  Scb,  both  included. 

N,  B.   Fruic  will  be  exhibited  on  June  12  and  JuW  o. 


ROYAL   SOUTH    LONDON   FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
UNDER  THE   PATk^,      "^^r   OF   HER  MOST   GRACIOUS 
MAJEiL-        iHE  QUEEN. 

THE  FIRST  EXHIBITION  for  the  Season  will  be  held  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms  ac  the  Horns  Tavern,  Keniiiu^ton,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  April!?,  1850  (open  to  all  Exhibitors),  when 
Prizes  will  bo  awarded  for  the  following  producions,  viz.: — 
Miscellaneous  I'lants,  Azaleas,  Cinemrias,  Auriculas,  Hearts- 
ease, Polyanthuses,  an-l  Specimen  Plants  ;  in  addition  ro  which, 
a  Silver  Cup,  vk1u3  U.  Os.,  presented  by  tiie  Committee,  will  be 
awarded  fur  the  best  collection  of  Misci,Uaiieous  Plants,  by  Mr, 
TP'm.  Ivery.  For  the  best  S  Cinerarias,  in  i>ots.  small  Silver 
Victoria  Medal,  by  Mr.  H.  Chapman.  For  the  2d  best  ditto, 
small  Silver  Alnert  Medal,  by  R.  W.  Dutton,  Esq.  For  the  best 
3  Plants  of  OHver's  Lovely  Ann  Auricula,  small  Silver  Albert 
Medal.  And  by  the  Proprietors  ofthe  "Gardener's  Hive,"  for 
the  best  aeediing  Cineraria  (not  sent  out),  the  Hive  Medal, 
Talne  10s. 

Mr.  Oakcy's  band  will  bs  in  attendance.  Admission  to  Non- 
Members,  trom  1  to  6  o'clock,  at  Is.  each.  List  of  Prizes,  and 
the  Rules  of  the  Society,  may  be  obtained  from 

JoBN  Taylok  Neville,  Secretary. 

Ebenczer  House,  Pecbham,  Surrey. 

pHELTENHAM     GRAND      HORTICULTURAL 

Vy  FETE,  to  take  place  on  TncnsDAT,  the  20th  of  June,  1850. 
— The  Committee  appointed  to  award  Prizes  tor  the  best 
SCHEDULE  for  the  above  Fete,  have  determined  that  for 
general  merit,  the  Ist  Prize  shall  be  given  to  Elizabeth  Whiting, 
of  Acacia  Cottage,  Walham-green,  Fulham  ;  aiid  the  '2d  to 
John  Edwards,  F.H.S.,  of  Wace  Cottage,  Hoiloway,  Middle- 
sex. Unsuccessful  candidates  wishing  to  h.^ve  the  r  Schtdults 
returned,  can  have  them  by  appUini;  to  the  Hou.  Secretary, 
Mr,  J.  D.  Tagaet,  High-street,  Cheltenham. 

The  adopted  Scnedule  to  be  had  on  appLicatioa  as  above,  en- 
closing a  postage  stamp. — Cbeltenbam,  April  13. 


RENDLE'S  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS 
is  JUST  PUBLISHED,  and  can  be  had  for  one  postage  stamp. 
Ever  since  our  invention  of  the   "  Tank  System  of 
Heating  Horticultural  Buildings  "  (for  which  a   Gold 
Medal  teas  unanimouiily  awarded  to  us  by  the  Royal 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society)    we- have 
been  enabled  to  propagate  plants  in  such  abundance,  with 
scarcely  a  failure,  that  ive  are  enabled  to  offer  them  at    ' 
VERY  RKDUCED  PRICE-'^. 
We  shall  have  at  least  THREE  THOUSAND  DAHLIAS  and 
FUCHSIAS  ready  for  delivery  after  the  lUth  of  May  next,  as 
well  as  a  large  quantify  of  Geraniums,  Camellias,  Indian  Aza- 
leas,  Cinerarias,   Verbenas,   Antirrhinums,   Chrysanthemums, 
with  a  large  colieciion  of  Greenhouse,   Hothouse,  and  Herba- 
ceous plants,  urices  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  new  Cata- 
logue, on  application  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  <fe  CO..  Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  1786.      ■ 

GERMAN  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.j  Clapton  Nursery,  London, 
having  imported  a  large  stock  of  the  aboi'e  from  one  of 
the  most  respectable  houses  in  Erfurt,  offer  them  as  under,  of 
the  very  best  quality.  . 

30  Splendid  varieties  of  Summer  Stocks, 
Winter  Stocks, 
Autumnal  Stocks, 
Dwarf  Aster, 
Fine  Pyramidal  ditto, 
Extra  t,ail.Quilled  ditto, 
Doul.le  tJalsums, 
Double  Dwtn-t  Larkspurs, 
Double  Tail  ditto. 
Extra  Hollyhocks, 
Zinnia  elcg^us, 
Extra  Walltio^'ers. 
They  will  be  made  up  '"n  5.'.,  10s.,  '2(\s.,  and  4:0s.  packets,  and 
each  packet  will  contain  part  ofthe  coHectiun,  if  not  oihenvise 
expressed  by  the  buyer. 

Post-office  orders  payaWe  at  the  Hackney  post-office.  A  Cata- 
logue ot  General  Nursery  Stock,  atuirpao,  iive  by  po&t,  may  be 
'.!ad  on  application. 


WILLIAM  HAMiLl'OJNj  Seedsman  ana   F'lorist, 
15(1,   Cheapside.   London,    will   send,   free  by  post,   for 
7s.  Gd.,  the  following  12  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds. 


Campanula  lepida 
Brachycome  iberidi/olia 
Lobelia  ramosas 
Passiflora  cap?uUris 
Phlox  Drummondii 
Portulaca  splendens 


Centranthus  macro  siphon 
Clintonia  pulcheila 
Nyctarinia  capensis 
Passiflora  Roddiana 
Podolepis  chrysantha 
I  Schvpanth'Js  elegans 
Also  free  by  post,  for  os.  each, 
TWELVE  VARIETIES    OF  BEAUTIFUL    CLIMBERS: 

TEN  SPECIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 
25  varieties  beautiful  Hardy  ANNUALS,  with  the  EXGLTSH 
AND  SCIENTIFIC    NAME,    as   also   MODE    OF    CULTURE 
AND  TIME  OF  SOWING,  printed  on  each  packet,  5s.  ;12var8. 
2s.  6d.  :  free  by  post,  Gd.  extra. 

CANVAS  for  Shading  Flower-beds,  Frames,  &c.,  id.  per 
square  yard.— Brovi'u's  Patent  Fumigators;  Bedding  Plants, 
&c.  <fcc.— 15G,  Cheapside,  London. 


XO 

Ditto 

s 

Ditto 

20 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto 

8. 

Ditto 

13 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto 

t 

Ditto 
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AND   NICKlIN,   Florists,   Guildford,   can 

J.  JL  supply  the  following,  strong  and  healthy  : 

PANSIES.— Duke  of  Norfolk,  Aurora,  Gem,  Orestes,  Bloom- 
ing Girl,  Example,  Matilda,  Caroline,  Oudine,  Ophir,  Juventa, 
and  Const'rllatiun,  12s.  the  dozen.    Free  by  post,  or  to  London. 

GERANIUilS,  new  and  good,  per  doz 12s.  Od, 

VERBENAS,  best  named,  per  doz.,  free  by  post      6    0 
FUCHSIAS,  ._, ,_, 6    Q 

Tu  CAMELLIA   bfKUVVbltS. 

T>ENfi  LANGELiER  begs  to  inform  the  Amateurs 
XV  of  Camellias  that  he  has  still  some  fine  CAMELLIA 
STOCKS,  fit  for  immediate  Grafting — they  are  fine,  clean,  and 
healthy— at  from  40s.  to  50s.  per  100  ;  also  a  collection  of  the 
choicest  and  moat  select  sorts.  —  Apply  at  the  Clarendon 
Nursery,  St.  Helier,  Jersey. 
^""T"CnrOtiLE.ViENrGE'NTLEMEN,  AND  THE"TKADE: 

CONRAD  LODDlGESavailshimself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tender  his  warmest  thanks  to  the  friends  of 
Horticulture  who  have  honoured  with  their  kind  patronage  his 
late  Father  and  Jucle  so  many  years,  and  begs  to  assure  them 
that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  the  conhdence  which  has  alwa\s  bean  reposed  in  their 
house. — The  babiness  in  future  will  be  continued  as  heretofore 
under  the  firm  of  Conrad  Loddig'es  aad  Sous,  Hackney. 

NEW  AND  SPLENDID  ANTIRRHINUMS. 

JFOWLE  AND  SON  intend  sending  cut  on  and 
•  after  April  the  22d,  their  choice  collection  of  ANTIRR- 
HINUMS, which  they  are  confident  willgive  entire  satisfactiuu. 
Catalogues  containing  a  desciip;ion  of  the  same,  alsu  of  a  fine 
collection  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Phloxes,  Lobelias,  Herbaceous  Plants,  ifcc.  *fc;c  ,  may  be  had  on 
post-paid  apphcaiion  to  Holland  Nursery,  Holiand-atreet, 
Brixton-road,  iveunington,  Surrey. 

N,B.  A  remittance  or  reference  required,  from  unknown 
corresnondent.!;. 


SEEDS  IN  COLLECTIONS, 
OF   TEE  BEST   WHICH  CAN  BE  PROCURED. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  beg  to  otfer  the  following 
CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
Complete  Collections  of  the  best  and  newest  sorts,  in  propor- 
tionate quantities  of  each,  suited  for  large  or  small  gardens,  at 
per  collection,  II.,  31.,  and  31.  A  C-^Ilection  for  a  small  garden, 
of  good  sorts,  at  10s.  Gd.  A  List  ofthe  Collections  furnished  if 
required, 

SELECT  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Free   by   post,    with    full    directions     for    sowing,    heights, 
colours,  &c.  s. 

100  varieties  best  and  newest  Annuals         15 

'  50  varieties  for  8s.  6d.,  30  for  ds.  6d.,  20  for  4 

20  varieties  best  dwart  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

for  filling  beds  on  lawns,  7s.  Gd.,  or  12  do.  for       ...    5 
20  varieties  best  Greenhuuse  Annuals,  7s.  6d.,  12  for       ...     5 
20  varieties  choice  Greenhouse  Perennials,  10s.  fid.,   12  for  7 
20  vars.  choice  ban^v  Biennials  and  Perennials,  7s.6ti.,12for  5 

IMPORTED  GEH.MAN  SEEDS. 
20  varieties  splendid  double  Stocks,  3s.  Gd  ;  12  ditto        ...     2     6 
12  vars.  splendid  Coina  Asters  ...  ...  ...    2     6 

12  vars.  fine  globular  Asters  ...  ...  ...    2    6 

12  vars.  Dwarf  Rocket  Larkspurs  ...  ...  ...     2    0 

9  vars.  Tall  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...     1     6 

Remittances  with  orders  are  requested  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents. Goods  carriage  free  to  London,  and  with  all  orders 
of  2i.  and  upwards,  articles  presented  extra.  Post-office  orders 
payable  to  i^ass  and  BaowN  or  to  Stephen  Brown. 

Our  Descriptive  Priced  Seed  and  Plant  List  will  be 
forwarded,  prepaid,  on  application^  by  forwarding 
four  postage  stamps,  as  cojnes  having  the  N'ewspaper 
stamp  are  noiv  all  distributed. 

SEED  AND  HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 


KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY. 
TAMES  KITLEY,  in  again  bringing  his  SEEDLING 

^  STRAWBERRY  before  tbe  notice  of  the  Public,  takes  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  those  Friends  who  so  liberally  pur- 
chased in  the  autumn,  and  it  being  now  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing, begs  to  inform  them  that  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  healthy 
planis,  which  have  been  transplanted.  See  extracts  from  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. — "  Sieawbekkies  :  J.  AT.  Your 
Seedling  Strawberry,  •  Golitih,'  judging  fiom  its  size  and  ap- 
pearance,  is  worthy  of  cultivation." 

From  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers'  Journal. — "  Straw- 
BEHBiES  :  J.  K.y  Li/iicorabe  Vale.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  exquisite  flavour  of  your  Seedling 
Strawberry,  '  Goliah.'  In  our  opinion  it  combines  the  piquant 
flavour  of  the  Strawberry  v^itU  tne  richness  of  the  Pine,  tbe  de- 
licious aroma  tf  which  it  partakes  in  equal  proportion  with  the 
taste.  Apart  from  the  queen  of  fruits,  we  certainly  do  not  re- 
member anything  in  this  way  that  conveyed  to  our  senses  so 
delicious  a  treat  as  the  noble  fruit  to  be  known  to  the  world  as 
'  Kitley's  Goliah  Strawberry.'  " 

Plants,  12s.  per  doz  .  or  il.  per  100.  A  liberal  allowance  to 
the  Trade  in  plants,  when  100  are  taken. 

Cash  orders  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

J-yncombe  Vale  Narsery,  Bath,  April  13. 


■SUPERB  NEW  PETUNIAS. 

JAMES  TURRSLL  begs  to  offer  to  the  Public  his 
new  and  choice  Seedling  PETUNIAS,  which  he  can  re- 
commend with  the  grea':est  confidence,  feeling  assured  they  will 
give  to  all  who  purchase  them  great  satisfaction.  They  were 
selected  from  a  number  of  tine  Seedlings  bloomed  in  1849  ;  they 
are  perfectly  distinct,  and  of  the  most  refined  colours,  and  in 
shajje  unequalled. 

EXACTUM. — This  Petunia  surpasses  all  othevs  in  form — 
almost  a  perfect  circle  ;  colour  a  pinkish  white,  with  a  fine 
dark  throat,  and  well  calculated  to  make  a  fine  specimen  plant, 
on  account  of  its  being  sbort  in  the  joints.  Vide  Dr.  Ltndley's 
opinion  in  tbe  Gardener6'  Ckronic^^  of  5th  May,  1845  :  "  S.  J.  R. 
E.Tacrum,  pale  blush,  good  iu  form,  not  over  lar^e,  and  nicely 
marked  in  the  centre  with  violet  veins  ;  a  very  pretty  variety.'^ 
Price  7s.  Gd.  each. 

LaVENDULA  PENCILLATA.— A  fine,  large,  bold  flower, 
veined  with  dark  purple  ;  colour  liiac.  See  Gardeners*  Chronic'.e 
of  5th  May,  1849  :  '^  H.'J.  H.  Lavendula  PencilUta,  large  pale 
lilac,  nicely  veined  all  over  tbe  flower  with  deep  violet ;  a  pretty 
variety,  but  rather  thin."    Price  bs.  each. 

EYE^iKIGHT. — This  Petunia  is  of  ex;ra  sixe,  and  novel  in 
appearance  ;  ground  colour  pale  pink,  shading  to  white,  with  a 
very  fine  dark  eye.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  2L'd  Sept.,  1849  : 
"H.J.  B.  Pale  blush,  with  Cark  eye,  slightly  feathered  with, 
violet  veins  ;  good  iti  shape  and  texture."     Price  5s.  each. 

CONSPICUA. — B.illiant;  rose  ground,  wiih  a  dark  blood- 
coloured  stripe  ruiiuing  up  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  ;- 
a  conspicuous  loukiug  variety,  not  unlike  a  Convolvulus.  See 
Gardeners'  Chronide  of  22d  Sept.,  ISiy  :  "  H.  J.  H.  Rosy  pink, 
eye  dark,  and  slightly  feathered  ;  good  in  bh'ape,  textaie,  and 
colours,  but  small."    Price  5s.  eycb. 

The  set  of  four  far  20s.  When  three  or  more  of  any  on s  sprt 
are  ordered  at  the  sumo  time,  four  plants  will  be  given.  Strong 
piaots  in  the  middle  of  May.  1 

J.  T.  be^rs  to  call  the  a-.iention  of  the  public  to  his  set  of 
Eight  Superb  GERANIUMS  as  advertised  on  the  2d  March 
in  the  Gardener^  Chronicle. 

Providence  Nursery,  Kamsgate,  April  13. 

W  IVERY  has  selected  from  his  Superb  Stock  of 
•  SEEDLING  ANTIRRHINUMS  (to  which  four  Certifi- 
cates were  awarded  at  the  London  Floricultural  Society,  and 
were  allowed  by  all  who  saw  them  to  be  tirst-rare  varieties,) 
Crimson  King,  5s. ;  Dowager  Queen,  5s.  ;  Earl  of  Dublin,  5s.  ; 
Princess  Royal,  5s. ;  Standard,  5s. ;  Tricolor,5s. ;  Victoria,  ds.  ; 
or  the  set  for  oOs. 

W.  I,  has  selected  two  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  of 
PETUNIA  from  Mr.  Young,  of  New  Cross,  which  can  be  parti- 
cularly recommended,  and  which  received  two  first-class  Certi- 
ticatea  at  the  South  Loudon  Floricultural  Society,  viz.,  Hersee- 
ana,  purplisli  crim?oo,  jet  b'ack  throat,  a  beautiful  round  flower, 
5s.  Queen,  lilac  blubU,  tbe  throat  very  richly  marked,  fine 
substance,  5s.  Plants  of  the  above  will  be  sent  out  alter  the 
22d  of  April. 

W.  I.  tan  supply  good  plants  of  Chauvier's  unrivalled  VER- 
BENAS, imported  this  spring.     The  12  for  40s. 

Geraniums,  in  fine  varieiy, 
Ditto,  Fancy        ,, 
Ditto,  Scarlet      „ 

Fuchsias  „ 

Verbenas  ,, 

Ditto,  best  French  selected 

Cinerarias,  fine 

Petuuias,  fine 

Antirrhinums,  fine 

Phlox,  very  choice 

Descr  ptive  Catalogues  can  be  had  on  application.  Post-office 
orders  made  payable  ac  Camberwell. 

Hanover  Nursery,  Peckham,  near  London. 

NEW  AND  STRIKING  VERBENA. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  offer  the  undermen- 
tioned to  the  attention  of  Florists,  with  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  it  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

WOODCOCK'S  MAGiMFlCENT.— A.  M.  having  purchased 
the  entire  Stock  of  this  unrivalled  Verbena,  offers  it  to  the 
Public  with  the  utmost  confidence,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
it  will  su'  pass  everything  yet  out  in  its  class.  The  individual 
flowers  cover  a  sixpence,  and  sometimes  a  shilling.  It  is  of  a 
very  free  habit  and  growth,  and  well  suited  for  grouping.  See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  15,  1849.—"  W.  K.  B.  Colour  bright 
rose,  fading  to  pink  ;  a  remarkably  fine  variety,  with  much  ihe 
largest  flowers  we  have  yet  seen." 

Fine  strong  plants  ac  5s.  each,  free  by  post.  Where  three 
are  01  dered  lour  will  be  sent. 

Mackie's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  is  now  read.\,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  two 
stamps  for  postage. — Norwich  Nursery,  Norwich.  April  13. 
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FRUIT  TREES,  TULIP  BEDS,  &c.— Those  who 
wish  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  Fruit  will  do  well  to  cover  their 
Wall  and  other  Fruit  Tiees  with  "THE  TANNED  GARDEN 
NETTING,"  being  the  ehe;^pest,  most  durable,  and  best  pro- 
tection against  Frost,  Blight,  and  Birds.  It  can  be  had  in  any 
quantity  from  John^  King  Faulqw's  Fishing-rod  and  Nee 
Manufactory,  5,  Crooked-lane,  London-bridge,  at  3d.  per  yard, 
two  yards  wide  ;  or  Gd.  per  yard,  four  yards  wide,  Foi'fvarded 
on  receipt  of  Post-office  order  or  stamps. 
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^HEaF'    CaEAP'.rCUEAP:i: 
-r^      WHTTP   hpffs  to '"ffer  Plants  of  his  splendid  col- 
R.  Te^/oo^fVElBENS,  PETUNIAS.  FUCHSIAS,  &c., 

^'vp'SrE^NTs-rbr^v^rii;  Ocean  Monarch    Iphogene    Louis 

VERBENAS.     uDdu        ,  French,  Eppsu,  Eclipse 

de  France,  John  Salter    uueen  Morphee,    Burgundy, 

ff'^*^°^T,r  Avalanche  V?W.e  Perfection,  Junins,  Anacreon, 
Union  JacUAvalancne  ^^^       Divcrsltj.  Viscomte  de 

?r/al  sSa^et^Miner.,  Cardina^,  Eye^^^^^  Princess 
tf >^r«."a^n^a  E  ->-  B^aVfy-e,  La  Reine,  Satellite 
^'r^°Tu1.?Al'i"L:nirXTeo\"tra^p'"e.  Princess  A^^^^ 

^[■ania  '  Napolfon!'^SirH.''po«Iiger,    E.oUe    de  VersaiUes, 

rp^':?oreSfi4f.er/^^4?^porern?^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

3S,  per  Qoz  ,^^^j4,tisement  will  not  be  repeated. 

GERANIUMS. 
A  lAKGE  AND  SPLENDID  STOCK  OF  STRONG  PLANTS, 
A  JjAJVur.  fl.1  ^^  ^^^  PRICES. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  beg  to  offer  the  following  from 
their  superb  collection. 

12  all  new  varieties  of  last  season  ....  •■•  ^    ^ 

12  superb  show  varieties  ...  •■■  —  „    ^ 

25        Ditto  ditto  •■•  ■■•  •••  "  jj 

50        Ditto  ditto  j^2 

12  fine  show  varieties  ...  •■•  ••■  •••  j    2 

25        Ditto  ditto  ■■•  —  •••  ^    q 

«ift        Ditto  ditto  •■.  •■■ 

Best  older  varieties,  6s.  to  Ss.  per  dozen. 

FANCY  GERANIUiVIS. 
The  following  13  new  and  other  choice  fancy  varieties  for  15s. 
Jenny  Lind  (Ambrose's) 
La  Belle  d'  Africana 


RUSSIAN  SUPERB  VIOLETS.  ,  .  „  , 
TJOBERT  SHACKELL,  in  again  bringing  Ins  beed- 
JlV  lin'  VIOLETS  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  takes  this 
onoortuSity  of  thanking  those  friends  who  have  so  liberally 
mi?chased  of  him;  and  begs  to  inform  them  that  from  the 
middle  of  March  until  the  beginning  of  May  is  the  best  time  for 
nlaoting  these  beautiful  and  easily  cultivated  flowers. 

RS.  refers  tho«e  who  are  not  yet  possessed  of  them  to  the 


opinions  of  the  following 
"  Gardeners'    Journal. 


Horticultural  Editors  ; 


Annais 

Beauty  of  Winchester  (Shep- 
herd's) 
Bouquet  tout  fait 
Jehu 

Jehu  improved 
Jehu  Superb  (Chauvier's) 


Lady  Flora  Hastings 
Maid  of  Anjou 
StaTuisbii 
Yeatmannianum 


Geranium  Foquet's  Mag- 

nificent  ...         ••■21s  Od 

Gloxinia  Grandis    (Hen-^ 

dersou'e)  ^     0 

Gloxinia  Wortlejana  ...  ^  b 
.ffischynanthus  speciosa  o  b 
Chirita  Moonii  •■■  '^ 


NEW   PLANTS. 

Liebegia  speciosa 
Lucuiia  Pinciana 
Siphocampjlos  microsto- 
ma rubra         2 

Tritonea  aurea,  3s.  6d.  to  7 

Fuchsia  spectabilis,  25. 6d. 

to  .••  •••  3 


35.  ed 
2     6 


DFSCRIPIITE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  OF  OUREXTEN- 
SIVB    COLtECTION    OF  SEEDS    AND    PLANTS    supplied, 

^Tm1t?rncerr^qnL«d'".?or^nK^  correspondents.  Post. 

J'      ;h»A  tn  be  made  p-ayable  to  Bass  and  Beown,  or  to 

iS?HE.  BSOWN       Goods^Luage  free  to  London,  and  with 

''1l7s1n^^Cw^~'"'s::d''arH^rticuUui.aI  Establishment. 
Sudburv,  Suffolk^ 

^;^^^^^;^"^FFeRBSEEDLING   FUCHSIAS.— 

k5  2  48  SOUTH  DEVON.-A  very  distinct  and  elegant  flower  • 
!^  ;^rt  senals  light  rosy  crimson,  long  and  well  reflexed, 
S^'wing  a  mo  clpact  elegantly  formed  light  blue  corolla. 
ThJfloier,  are  produced  on  long  footstalks  and  in  great  abun- 
dance This  i^ 'a  most  distinct  vaiiety,  and  one  that  will  give 
satisfaction  to  purchasers-Strong  plants.  7s.  bd 

*  3  48  DUPLES.-A  most  remarkable  variety,  from  its  mya- 
riabtylr^ncing  a  double  neb  deep  pni^^eeor^^^^^^^ 

rraa'dwa.^l'iom  actl^olti'and  an  abundant  bloomer.  It 
will  be  a  general  favouiite.-Strong  plants,  10s.  ed.     ^ 

c  j«  MUI  TIP  LEX.— This,  as  the  name  designates,  is  another 
;,*l?^nr„'U  flower  bnt  perfectly  distinct  from  Duplex.  The 
double  ^"■'fii'^^/b'riTt  crimson,  and  well  reflexed,  shewing 
S  r^reat^adva^tage  the  intense  purple  corolla,  which,  for 
to  a  great  '"'"^^  ^       j  ^^^ble  Violet.      It  is  a  very  free 

t?otmeT  ^nrn^riety'^th:';":-  greatly  admired  by  those  par- 
^ies  who  saw  it  in  ilower.-Strong  plants,  los.  bd. 


'  7  iBIQNBA.-Amostsplendidflowerof  extrasize,andcxtr9- 

7.48  '""^i^-    "    h  ,u  fn  its  crimson  tube  and  sepals,  and 

ordmirybnll.ancy.bothin  Its  „„„,etrical,  and  of 

^"''t^S.ancei^^ihout  excrescence  ot' any  kind.  Sepals  suf- 
Ictently  r'flexed"ishow  to  advantage  its  beautifully  formed 
coToUa'  it  1.  certainly  a  flrst-class  flower,  and  warranted  to 
Eive  aatisfaction.-Strong  plants,  10s.  6d. 

»  8  48  UNIQUE.-This  is  a  beautiful  flower,  of  large  size  ; 
tube  and  sepals  bright  glossy  scarlet,  of  great  breadth  and  sub- 
stance without  the  least  wortiness  or  roughness  of  any  kmd 
rorolla  deeo  purple  and  well    formed.      A  most   abundant 
Woomer.  t"0  "ow^rs  being  produced  at  the  axil  of  the  leaves, 
in  to  "  Florist"  for  September  and  November  last  it  is  b.ghiy 
commended,  and  described  as  a  "very  fane  flower.     The  habit 
o?gr"wtS  aid  blooming  is  excellent       It  is  altogether  a  hrst- 
rate  flower,  and  strongly  recommended.-Strong  plants,  lOs.M. 
9  48  MIRABILIS.— A  great  favourite  with  those  parties  who 
sav^  it  in  bloom.     An  early  bloomer,  tube  and  sepals  scarlet. 
weU  formed  and  reflexed.  corolla  fine  hvely  purple,  bell-shaped, 
ainost  abundant  bloomer,  and  a  striking  plant.      Habit  and 
foliaire  very  good  •  a  most  distinct  variety.-Strong  plants,  75.6d. 
.  11  48   STRIATA.-A  most  novel  variety.     The  corolla 
which'is  crimson,  being  singularly  striped  with  purple  like  a 
flake  Carnation.    It  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  invariably 
comes  true  to  its  striped  character      It  was  much  admired 

"'T\V?h?eTs"r7srrllJ' C'.'arf  tured  in  "  The  Florist," 
for  March  last  The  set  of  seven  for  21.  lOs-  for  cash  (prepay- 
ment) A  selection  of  either  four  for  U.  15s.  for  cash  (prepay- 
ment.)   The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  •„•.,, 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  have  much  pleasure  m  offering  the 
above  beautiful  FUCHSIAS.  They  are  SeedUngs  raised  in 
?84Tand  proved  in  1849,  by  W.  H.  Story,  Esq.,  of  WhitehiU 
Mewtown  Bushell,  and  were  selected  from  a  vast  nimber  o 
SeedUnss.  They  are  all  perfectly  distinct,  and  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  Mr.  Story's  well-known  character  as  a  raiser  of 
Seedlings  will  be  a  suflicient  guarantee  that  he  would  permit 
nothmg  to  be  seat  out  v,ith  his  name  attached  that  was  not  of 
Jirst.rate  character,  and  calculated  to  give  satistaction. 

Strong  well-established  plants  will  be  ready  lor  dehvery  on 
and  after  Monday  the  15th  of  this  month. 

N.  B.  A  remittance  or  reference  from  unknown  correapond- 
ents  required  ;  this  will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Exeter,  April  1'3. 


Pith  —We  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  improve- 
ments made  by  you  in  this  tribe  of  flowers,  as  evident  in  the 
comparison  united  by  a  close  inspection  of  the  sample  sent  ot 
the  old  Russian  Violet  and  your  Seedling  Russian  Superb,  ibe 
foUowin''  points  of  difference  exist,  and  to  them  we  call  the 
atteotion  of  all  lovers  and  growers  of  this  odoriferous  race  ot 
flowers  The  Russian  Superb  is  a  better  formed  flower  thaii 
the  old  Russian,  with  much  larger  petals,  better  shaped,  and 
more  fully  expanded,  showing  to  advantage  anice  white  centre, 
the  whole  bloom  being  free  from  that  crumpled,  half  closed 
appearance,  so  general  with  these  flowers.  The  perfume  is 
delicious  and  the  extreme  abundance  of  bloom  passes  all  , 
question.  On  the  plant  before  us  there  are  27  hlooins,  fine  y  | 
exnanded  and  of  brilliant  colour  ;  and  the  potted  plant  ttilly 
bears  outyour  description,  of  its  inclination  to  form  a  tree  violet. 
The  fact  of  its  beginning  to  bloom  in  August  and  contmuing 
until  March  is  a  recommendation  of  itself.  In  our  opinion 
Russian  Superb  will  entirely  supersede  the  old  B.ussian  for  a  11 
the  purposes  for  which  this  variety  has  been  hitherto  cultivated, 
its  extreme  pre-eminence  in  point  of  beauty,  as  well  as  other 
properties,  being  indisputable." 

"Florist,"  Nov.  1st.  13-19.—"  Seediing   Rossian   SnpEKB  : 

R  S    Bath. Fine  bunches  and  in  good  condition.    This  is  a 

ve'rvcreat  improvement  upon  the  original  variety  in  the  size 
and  form  of  the  flowers.  Its  fragrance  is  quite  equal,  and  the 
foliage  very  good.  It  completely  ecUpses  its  predecessor,  and 
is  a  valuable  seedling." 

"  Midland  Florist,"  Dec.  1st,  1S49.— "The  Russian  Scpebb 
Violet  —About  the  middle  of  last  month  we  received  trom 
Mr  SHACKELL  a  most  beau'iful  bouquet  of  this  excellent  Violet. 
It  is  a  seedling  raised  by  him  from  the  old  variety,  which  it 
much  surpasses  in  size,  both  of  flowers  and  foliage.  It  is  very 
frasrant,  and  a  great  and  decided  acquisition." 

••Gardeners'  Hive,"  Jan.  12th,  1350.-"  Mr.  Shackell  Bath. 
—The  bouquet  of  blue  and  white  seedling  Violets  reached  us  in 
safety,  and  are  certainly  the  best  that  ever  came  under  our  no- 
tice The  foliage  alone  is  a  recommendation,  but  the  increased 
size' of  the  blossoms  surpasses  aU  others  in  cultivation.  Ihe 
oetals  are  of  greater  breadth  than  ordinary  varieties,  and,  con^- 
sequently  the  flower  is  more  symmetrical ;  bat  this  is  not  all 
—the  stems  are  much  longer,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  and 
(though  last,  most  important)  the  fragrance  is  powerful  and 
delicious.  For  these  improved  out-door  winter.flowering  pets 
of  the  ladies  you  will,  no  doubt,  find  an  extensive  sale. 

"The  Gardeners'  Magazine  of  Botany,"  Feb.  9th,  ItJoo.— 
"  Violets.— We  received  from  Mr.  R.  Shackell,  of  Bath,  a  few 
days  hack,  a  bunch  of  his  Russian  Superb  Violets,  remarkable 
for  their  large  size,  robust  habit,  fine  form,  and  delicious  scent. 
This  is  a  very  decicJed  improvement  upon  the  old  Russian 
Violet,  and  must  soon  come  into  general  cultivation  where 
Violets  are  admired-and  where  are  they  not  !  Accompanying 
the  above  was  a  bunch  of  seedling  white  Violets^  of  exqauite 
form,  pure  in  colour,  and  remarkably  sweet.  Both  ot  these 
varieties,  though  humble,  are  decided  acquisitions. 

Mr.  Glenny,  in  the  "Country  Gentleman."—  The  New 
Violet.  Rossian  SnPEBB.—We  have  received  from  Mr.  Shackell 
a  bunch  of  these  Violets  and  a  plant  to  grow  ;  and.  alti.ough 
we  are  slow  to  pronounce  anything  actually  new  until  we  have 
grown  it  side  by  side  with  the  best  of  old  ones,  we  cannot  help 
saying  that  the  flowers  are  larger,  more  symmetrical,  and 
stronger  in  fragrance  than  we  have  ever  found  the  ordinary 
Russian  Violet.  The  white  seedling,  which  accompanies  the 
other  is  an  acquisition  ;  and  assuredly,  whether  they  are  suth- 
ciently  novel  to  be  all  wo  require  or  not,  we  would  rather 
give  the  price  for  either,  to  be  of  such  a  breed,  than  have 
the  best  of  the  Russians  and  Whites  we  have  hitherto  seen  tor 

Dr.  Lindley.  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  2d.  1850— 
"  Russian  Sdpekb  Violet.— Mr.R.SsACKELL.  of  Bath,  has  sent 
us  two  or  three  times,  specimens  of  what  he  calls  by  this  name. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  just  opinion  concerning  \  lolets 
without  growing  them  ;  but  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Shackell  s 
have  all  the  appearance  ot  being  a  very  fine,  robust  variety,  as 
we  believe  it  to  be."  .,  ..  .„ 

A  bouquet  of  the  Russian  Superb  Violet  was  recently  sent  to 
her  Majesty,  and  has  been  oEBcially  acknowledged  to  the  grower 
as  proving  acceptable  to  her  Majesty. 

Opinions  on  the  White  Wintek-bloojiing  variety. 
Dr.   Lindley,   in   the   Gardeners'   ChrordcU,    Nov.  3d,    1849.— 
"  Violets  :  R.  Shackell.- Tour  White  Seedling  is  large  and 
pretty.    It  is  a  good  white." 

G.  Glenny,  in  the  "  Country  Gentleman."—"  The  best  white 
we  have  seen." 

"Gardeners'  Journal."  Nov.  lOlh.  1819.— "Violets  :  R.  S.. 
Bath.—  We  have  much  pleasure  in  again  testifjing  to  your 
success  in  raising  Violets.  The  white  variety,  just  received,  is 
an  improvement  in  its  class.  As  a  sweet-scented,  wmter- 
blooming  flower,  it  is  very  desirable ;  and,  were  comparison 
instituted  between  your  seedling  and  other  sorts,  on  ihe  score 
of  colour,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  your  White 
Seedling  good.  And  relieved,  as  these  blooms  are  by  the  dark 
green  foliage  which  surrounds  them,  it  shows  to  advantage; 
while  its   exquisite  fragrance  secures  favour  the  moment  it 

is   &8GQ  " 

Price  of  the  Russian  Superb  Violet,  ISs.  per  dozen ;  Winter- 
blooming  White  ditto,  9s.  per  dozen.  Five  other  Sweet-scented 
varieties,  -Is.  per  dozen. 

ROBERT   SHACKELL, 
LOCKSBROOK  NURSERY,  UPPER  BRISTOLROAD,  BATH. 


FERN  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  BENNET  begs  to  inform  the  lovers  of 
Ferns  that  he  has  still  a  large  quantity  of  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND FERN  SEEDS,  and  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  they  have  vegetated.  Price  2s.  id,  per  packet.  The  names 
of  the  varieties  are  as  follows  :  No.  1,  Todia  sp.,  variety  aus- 
tralis  •  No.  2,  Alsophylla  medullaris,  fine  variety  ;  No.  3,  Cya. 
thea  dealbata;  No.  4,  mLxed  varieties  of  llymenophyllum, 
Trichomanes.  Adiantums.  .tec. ;  No.  6,  mixed  varieties  of  Also, 
phylla  dealbata,  or  Silver  Tree  Fern  ;  No.  e,  Cyathea  medul- 
laris. A  remittance  must  accompany  the  order  either  in 
postage  stamps  or  Post-office  order,  made  payable  at  Coventry, 
to  Geoege  Bennet,  Brandon.  Warwickshire,  near  Coventry. 


MEETINGS  AT  WORTON  COTTAGE,  ISLE- 
WORTH  for  the  Display  and  Examination  of  SEED- 
LING FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  and  other  objects  of  Horticul- 
tural Interest.  „•,,.., 

The  Editor  of  the  Flobist  and  Gabden  Miscellant 
particularly  requests  that  all  Seedlings  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Censors  of  that  work  may  be  posted,  as  far  as  practicable,  so 
as  to  reach  Mr.  Beck,  Xsleworth.  Middlesex,  on  the  Wednesday 
mornin"  ot  each  week.  Parties  desirous  of  attending  per- 
sonally with  their  productions,  by  takingthe  4.35  o  clock  tram 
for  Isleworth  from  the  Waterloo  Station,  will  be  put  down 
within  a  few  minutes' walk  of  Worton  Cottage. 

The  next  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  17th,  and 
each  succeeding  Wednesday,  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 

An  Artist  will  attend  these  Meetings,  to  take  coloured  memo, 
randa  of  anything  particularly  striking. 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

THE  ADVERTISER,  wishing  to  acquire  practical 
knowledge  of  Market  Gardening,  is  willing  to  cominuni. 
cate  with  a  party  in  that  line  holding  ground,  who,  for  a 
moderate  premium,  would  instruct  htm  therein.--Apply  by 
"tter"  repaid,  to  R.  M..  Post-oflice.  72.  Farringdon-street.  City. 

JOHN  BAILY,  Purveyor  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H  R  H  Peince  Albekt,  113.  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 
sauare",  London,  Dealer  in  every  description  of  Useful  and 
Ornamental  POULTRY  and  WATER-FOWL.  Dorking  Ham- 
too',  Spanish,  Polish,  and  Cochin  China  Fowls.  Gold  and 
Silver  Spangled  Bantams.  All  sorts  of  Pea  Fowls  Gold, 
Siver,  Pied,  and  Ring-necked  Pheasants.  Tame-bred  Phea. 
sants  in  any  numbers.     Live  Partridges  for  turning  out.-Pnced 

Lists  and  Estimates  forwarded  by  post,  on  application. 

'PHE  COTTAGER'S  STOVE  will  cook  sufficient  for 
-L  a  Family  ot  a  dozen  persons  with  one  pound  of  Coal  or 
Coke  per  hour,  and  is  well  adapted  for  Emigrants.--May  be 
seen  in  operation  daily  at  the  Manufacturer's  Messrs.  BE'NH"! 
and  Son's,  19,  Wigmore.street,  and  Messrs.  D.  and  E.  Bailey, 
272,  High  Holborn,  London. 

7;^;Irst3rate~"seedling   fuchsias,  ver- 

Jr  BENAS,  AND  PETUNIAS. 


IjiKUlT  I'KJiitib.— Wanted,  Several  Thousand  Fruit 
-T  Trees.  Nurservmen  having  a  surplus  stock  of  Standard, 
Half-standard,  or  D"warf  Apple  or  Pear  Trees,  which  they  are 
willing  to  sell  cheap,  are  invited  to  send  the  particulars  of  the 
same  to  Mr.  Vabden,  154,  High-street,  Southwark,  with  the 
lowest  price  per  1000  they  will  accept.  The  trees  to  be  delivered 
next  autumn.  Gooseberry,  Currant,  and  Plum  trees  are  also 
wnted. 


FUCHSIAS. 
KOSSUTH  —Tube  and  sepals  bright  crimson,  broad,  and  well 
reflexed -'corolla  violet  purple,  large  and  well  formed;  the 
habit  and  growth  of  Coralina,  with  blooms  twice  the  size  ;  ot 
bell  like  form,  with  remarkably  beautiful  foliage,  together 
with  its  abundance  of  blooms.  G.S.  has  no  hesitation  in  say- 
log  that  it  is  the  best  dark  Fuchsia  ever  offered  to  the  pubhc. 
It  has  taken  flrst-class  Certificates  at  the  Koyal  South  Lon- 
don the  Central  Floricultural  Society,  and  North  London 
Shows  the  only  places  exhibited.  It  is  also  highly  spoken  ot 
by  the  Editors  ot  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Gardeners' Journal, 
The  Hive  &,c.    Strong  plants  IDs.  bd.  each,  April  22. 

QUEEN  OF  MAY.— A  fine  large  stout  flower,  tube  and  sepals 
white,  the  latter  with  a  slight  tip  of  green  ;  corolla  rosy  lilac, 
larce  and  well  formed  ;  a  fine  variety.  Was  awarded  a  first- 
class'certificate  at  the  Royal  South  London  in  July  last.  S3, 
ner  plant  in  April.  t,.      j 

ORION  —Shown  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  as  Wonder. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  by  far  the  largest  Fuchsia  yet  offered ; 
a  remaikably  free  bloomer  and  good  habit ;  colour,  tube  and 
=epals  dark  crimson,  corolla  rose  purple  ;  of  good  form  ;  a 
iohle  variety.  Was  awarded  a  first,  class  Ceriittcate  at  the 
Horth  London  Floricultural  Society,     tlants  in  April,  5s. 

VERBENAS. 

G.  S.  in  offering  the  following  Six  Seedling  VERBENAS,  begs 
'to  say  that  they  are  of  the  most  extjuisite  form,  their  colour 
decided,  large, "and  of  excellent  haiit. 

MONITOR  (smith).— A  most  beautiful  rich  rosy  scarlet,  with 
bright  pink  eye,  coroUalargeoudwellformed.  Amostsuperb 
vaiiety.  Awarded  a  first-class  Certificate  at  the  London  Flo- 
ricultural Society.  „       ,  ,       .  j 

CALLIOPE  (Smith)  is  abright  rose,  suffused  on  the  edge  and 
richly  blotched,  with  crimson  centre  and  yellow  eye.  "The 
form  of  this  variety  is  a  decided  improvement  on  many  otlt; 
sizeof  pip  large,  a  fine  trusser." — Gardeners'  Journal.  A 
first-class  Certificate  awarded  at  the  London  Floricultural   j 

DESDEMONA  (Smith). — "  Salmonishpink,  richly  blotched  with 
rosy  scarlet,  centre  greenish  ieii.oo,  form  pretty  good,  size  of 
pip  and  truss  desirable." — Gardeners'  Journal.  A  tirst-clasa 
Certificate  at  the  London  Fioiicultural  Society,  and  a  pre- 
mium as  the  best  seedling  of  1840  at  the  Ro.val  South  London 
in  Sejitember  last. 

MASTERFIEOE  (Smith)  is  a  fine  flower,  very  showy,  if  not  of 
first-rate  form  ;  colour  amsgaificent  purplish  crimson,  centre 
greenish  lemon,  eye  white,  a  noble  trus^er.  "  ilr.  Smith's 
Seedling  Verbenas  were  very  good."  —  Gardeners'  Journal, 
Sept.  1.  ,    . 

LAURA  (Young). — A  bright  rich  salmon,  tlie  eye  being  sur- 
rounded with  bright  crimson,  truss  large,  a  most  beautiful 
variety.     A  first-class  Certificate  awarded  at  Camberwell. 

LETITIA  (Young).— A  beautitul  delicate  peach  colour,  with  a 
blotch  of  bright  rosy  pink,  very  distinct  and  fine. 

G.S.  begs  to  say  that  the  above  six  will  be  sent  out  in  good 
stroo"  plants  by  the  22d  April,  at  5s.  each,  or  25s.  the  set. 


LT'OR  SALE,  80  bushels  of  Green-top  Yellow  Bullock, 
-T  and  40  ditto  of  Purple-top  Swedish  TURNIP  SEED,  the 
growth  of  1849,  transplanted  and  carefully  selected.  For  price, 
<S!C.,  apply  to  Mr.  Betan  Claeke,  Farmer,  Tuxford,  Notting- 
hamshire^  ^ ^ 


HOT-HOUSE   BUILDERS 

HOT  -  WATER       APPARATUS       MANUFAC- 
TURERS, and  INVENTORS  of  the  DOUBLE  SADDLE 
CAST-IRON   BOILERS,  proved   the  most   superior.      Can  be 
highly  recommended  by  the  Nobility.     Prices  equal  to  all  com- 
I  petition.  —  Address,   City-road,  near  the  Toll-gate,  London; 
1  Manufactory  at  Old-street, 


PETUNIAS. 

G  S.  has  much  confidence  in  offering  the  following  three  Seed- 
ling PETUNIAS,  raised  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Kew  Cross,  together 
with  his  "  North  London." 

PIC  I'A  —  Form  excellent,  ground  colour  blush,  with  a  deep  mar. 
gin  of  rose-pink;  throat  pale  primrose,  beautilully  pencilled 
with  purple  ;  good  habit.  Was  awarded  a  first-class  Certificate 
at  the  Royal  South  London  in  July.  1849. 

LETITIA.- Form  excellent,  ground  colour  a  beautitul  mottled 
rosy  lilac,  the  corolla  being  divided  into  five  distinct  compart- 
ments with  a  deep  purple,  the  throat  pale  prliniose.  which 
shades  softly  into  the  ground  colour  ;  esctlioui  habit. 

TOUNGII.— A  rich  purplish  crimson,  with  a  jet  black  throat, 
corolla  of  great  substance,  a  superb  round  flower,  and  excel- 
lent habit.  .Was  awarded  a  first-class  Certificate  at  the  Roy  al 
South  London  in  July,  1849. 

NORTH  LONDON  (Smith.)  — Ground  colour  bluish  pink,  Deau- 
tifally  striped  with  rich  purplish  lake,  good  size  and  habit  ; 
awarded  a  flrst-class  Certificate  at  Highgatc.  Plants  in  April, 

3s.  bd.  each.  ,      3-  .-     t .i 

G.S..  in  oftering  the  above,  warrants  them  to  be  distinct  ana 

ve.-y  superior  varieties. 
G  S  can  also  supply  all  the  Foreign  and  English  Novelties. 

'pobt-office  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  made  pay- 
able at  Islington.  .  -  ,■     . 

G.  Smith,  Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey-road,  Islington. 
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UNEQUALLED  NEW  SEEDLING  ANTIRRHINUMS. 

BOBERT  WHIBLEY  begs  to  refer  the  reader  to 
his  Advertisement  of  the  9th  of  February  last. 
Nursery.  KeoDJORton,  London. 


JAMES    WHOMES,    Royal    Pelargonium    Nursery, 
Winiisor,  cansupplyfine  Plants  of  HOYLE'S  "CRUSADER" 
GERANIUM  afc  365.  per  dozen;    and  every  other  fine  variety 

equally  cheap. — April  13. 

'  VERBENA— **  WONDERFUL." 

G   MOORE  begs  to  refer  the  Readers  of  this  Paper 
•  to  his  Advertisement  of  the  2d  of  February. 

Perry  Bar r,  near  Birmingham.  April  13. 
iPELARGONIUMS~AND    NEW  PLANTS,   MANY  OF  THEM 
FROM  CALIFORNIA  AND  CHINA. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  by  Ap- 
•  pointment  Florist  to  Her  Majesty  the  Qdeen,  and 
to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  begs  to  say  that  his 
CATALOGUE  OF  PELARGONIUMS  AND  NEW  PLANTS  is 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  po3t  on  application. 


FLOWER  SEEDS  FREE  BY  POST.  —  One 
Hundred  packets  of  the  newest  and  best  sorts  for  185.  ; 
Fifty  for  10s.  ;  Twenty-five  for  6s.  Selection  can  be  made  from 
RendIjE's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds. 

Geraun  Seeds. — We  have  a  large  stock  of  all  the 
best  varieties  (See  our  Advertisement,  page  177, 
Jl/arcA  23,  "Gardeners' Chronicle"),  including  Stoc/csy 
Asters,  Wallflowers,  Balsams,  Larhspurs^  Hollyhocks, 
Zinnias,  ^c. 

For  particulars  apply  to  William  E,  Rendle  and  Co.,  Seed 
Merchants,  Plymouth.     Established  1786. 

HOICE  SEEDLING  PETUNIAS.— We  have  the 
pleasure  to  offer  the  following  varieties  of  our  own  raising, 
which  have  been  selected  as  first-rate  from  a  large  number  of 
other  Seedlings,  and  we  trust  will  give  equal  satisfaction  to  the 
varieties  we  have  hitherto  sent  out.  To  be  sent  out  on  April  20. 
Magnificent,  a  fine  rich  crimson,  colour  and  shape  of 

"  Brilliant "  sent  out  last  year,  but  having  darker  veins  55.  M 
Castor,  a  large  and  distinct  lilac,  with  a  very  rich  dark 

purple  throat      3     q 

PoUox,   a  large  silvery  blush,  with  a  dark  rich  purple 

throat       3    g 

■'Orion,  a  rich  lively  crimson  lake,  of  fine  form       ...        ..',  3    6 
Syren,  pure  white,  with  a  rich  bright  pink  throat,  good 

round  form  3    g 

Cassandra,  French  white,  lilac  pink  throat,  vein ed^  edges 
of  the  corolla  blotched  with  lively  pink,  large  and  tine  3     6 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  by  taking  the  set, 
or  fur  three  plants  of  a  sort. 

12  new  varieties  of  last  season         12    0 

12  superior  varieties      '"        \\\        \\\    g    o 

12  fine  ditto         '"        '"    5    0 

25  varieties  in  choice  assortment     ..*.        ..15    0 

The  above  free  by  post  if  required. 

BASS  AND  BROWN, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbu^,  Sufi'olk. 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY.  MARESFIELD.  NEAR 

UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  are  now  issuing  copies  of 
their  new  CATALOGUE  OF  STOVE  AND  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  to  which  is  added  Descriptive  Lists  of  all 
the  newest  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias.  Verbenas,  Pe- 
tunias, and  Chrysanthemums,  with  a  very  extensive  collection 
•of  plants  adapted  for  bedding. 

W.  W.  and  S.  have  a  large  stock  of  Dwarf  Roses  in  pots. 
April  and  May  are  the  best  months  for  planting  out  the  above. 
They  will  be  suppUed  aa  under,  the  selection  being  left  to 
themselves. 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Bourbon  Roses  ...  12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 

Tea-scented  and  Noisette  do 12s.  to  18s.         „ 

China  and  Climbing  do 9s.  to  12s. 

Catalogues  will  be  forwarded,  gratis,  on  application. 


N  GAINES  begs  to  inform  the  admirers  of  Fancy 
•  GERANIUMS,  he  intends  sending  out  on  Monday  next 
the  following  Seedlings  :  Gaines's  Parodi,  Lady  Louisa 
Cornw^Uis,  Elegans,  Priam,  Nina,  Queen  Superb,  Signora 
■Carolinii,  Odorata  variegata ;  also  he  has  good  strong  plants 
of  his  Hero  of  Surrey  and  Cerise  Unique. 

On  the  Ist  of  May  will  be  rendy  for  delivery,  his  superb  new 
Seedling  DAHLIAS  Lady  Auckland,  Empress  of  Yellow,  Lord 
'Hardinse,  Fancy  do..  Princess  Louisa,  Hero,  Desdemona, 
Rotundiflora,  and  Atalanta.  Opinion  of  this  Paper  (1849),  see 
August,  No.  34  ;  September,  No.  38,  Gardeners  and  Land 
Stewards'  Journal,  August,  No.  32  ;  September,  No.  35.— A  De- 
flcriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above,  including  Calceolarias, 
Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Azaleas,  Verbenas,  Rhododendrons,  die,  may  be  had 
■by  applying  at  the  Nursery,  Surrey-lane,  Battersea,  April  13. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  IZ,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


-SloNDAT,  April  15 —Medical  ..8  p.m. 

Pathological S  p.m. 

Chemical    8  p.m. 

TDBanAT.  April  16— LiQnean..8  p.m. 

Horticultural   3  p.m. 

Civil  Engineers 8  p.m. 

"Wbdnesdat,  April  17— Society 

„         of  Arts    3  P.M. 

Royal  South  London 1  p.m. 

Microscopical 8  p.m. 


Thuhsdat.  April  IS— Royal  ..Sip.M. 
Antiquarian  8  p.m. 

Fbidat,  April  ig-rRoyal  Insti- 
tution   8iP.M. 

Satdrdat,  April  SO-AsSatic  ..2  p.m. 
Westminster  Medical  ..,.8  p.m. 


The  plan  of  growing  early  crops  by  aid  of  waste 
STEAM,  as  contemplated  by  the  writer  in  the  "  Journal 
of  the  French  Polytechnic  Society,"  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  reference  to  a  protecting  roof,  but  to 
have  been  limited  to  the  gain  derivable  from  the 
mere  augmented  heat  of  the  soil.  The  good  effect 
by  this  means  produced  upon  Pine-apples,  daily 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  is  particularly  referred  to. 

That  all  flowers  will  be  brighter,  and  all  fruits 
higher  flavoured,  if  ripened  under  the  free  and  full 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  has  long  ago  been  shown 
by  us,  and  is  familiar  to  all  observing  gardeners. 
Nor  has  this  difference  been  affected  in  the  least  by 
the  increased  light  now  obtained  by  large  and  clear 
sheets  of  glass.  Augmented  light  will  in  no  degree 
compensate  for  insufficient  ventilation ;  on  the  con- 
trary. It  renders  the  free  admission  of  air  more  than 
ever  necessary.  If,  then,  glass  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  Its  place  supplied  by  ground  heat,  an 
important  gam,  as  well  as  a  saving,  would  be  the 
result.  This  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  very 
interesting  experiments  tried  in  Lady  Rolle's  Garden 
at  iSicton,  of  gi-owing  Pine-apples  in  the  open  air. 


We  venture  to  say  no  such  high-flavoured  Pine- 
apples had  ever  before  been  tasted  in  England.  But 
the  Bicton  experiment  began  in  May,  and  ended  in 
the  autumn  ;  the  Pine-apple  plants  merely  swelled 
and  ripened  their  fruit  in  the  open  air ;  all  the  pre- 
paration for  fruiting  was  made  beneath  glass.  The 
question  then  still  remains  whether  by  permanent 
ground-heat  the  Pine-apple,  or  any  such  plant,  can 
be  made  to  bear  our  winters,  and  also  whether,  if 
that  be  so,  the  yet  more  tender  leaves  and  flowers  of 
forced  hardy  plants  would  thus  be  enabled  to  dis- 
pense with  artificial  protection. 

Upon  this  point  very  little  information  exists— no 
one  having  instituted  a  series  of  ejiperiments  to 
decide  it.  We  know,  indeed,  that  in  what  are  called 
hot  countries  severe  frosts  are  experienced  for  many 
nights  in  succession  without  injury  to  the  vegetation, 
if  theair  bedry — as  in  New  Holland,  for  example.  We 
have  also  before  us  the  very  curious  fact,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  that 
some  Pine-apple  plants  having  been,  accidentally 
frozen  hard  in  a  dry  neglected  Pinery,  nevertheless 
survived  and  produced  fruit,  which  fruit  we  tasted  ; 
and,  although  small,  it  was  quite  as  good  as  half  the 
Pine-apples  sold  in  the  markets.  But  in  these  cases 
the  dryness  experienced  is  precisely  what  cannot  be 
secured  in  the  open  air  in  Great  Britain,  and  there- 
fore they  furnish  no  data  upon  which  any  opinion 
on  this  question  can  be  formed. 

The  following  experiment  is  more  useful.  In 
December  1848,  some  plants  were  plunged  in  soil  in 
a  Melon  pit,  the  soil  being  heated  ;  but  the  plants 
above  it  exposed  to  the  open  air,  unprotected  by 
glass  or  other  covering.    The  following  was  the  result : 

Survived. 
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Echeveria  secunda 
Abutilon  striatum 
Phoenix  dactylifera 
Dion  edule 
Opuntia,  species 
An  Agave,  from  Mexico 
Heliotropium  peruvianum 
Statice  mucronata 
Fuchsia  (The  Gem) 
Ceanothus  azureus. 
Died. 

Habrothamnus      fasciou- 

latus 
Genista  canariensis 
Acacia  pulchella 
„      albicans 
Pelargonium  (Ivy-leaved) 
Statice  Dickensoni. 


Edwardsia  flexuosa 
Berberis  tenuifolia 
Habrothamnus  elegans 
Acacia  melanoxylon 
„     species,      New 
Holland 
Melaleuca  pungens 
Heimia  salicifolia 
Camellia  Welbankii 
Orange  (stock) 

Passiflora  hederaefolia 

„       Bonapartei 
Begonia  suaveolens 

„       uncinata 
Candollea  tetrandra 
Callistemon  marginatus 
Templetonia  glauca 
Anona  Cherimolia 

Lowest  temperature  at  night  during  the  trial  19° 
Average  night  temperature  during  the  trial...  33''.41 
Average  temperature  of  the  soil  in  which  the 

plants  were  plunged  ...         ...         ...  60° .07 

Considering  that  this  experiment  was  not  tried 
with  plants  established  during  summer  in  the  soil, 
Ijut  turned  out  in  the  middle  of  December,  and 
immediately  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  winter,  it 
leads  to  the  inference  that  heated  soil  must  influence 
greatly  the  power  which  plants  possess  of  resisting 
cold,  even  when  accompanied  by  wetness.  But  it  is 
very  far  from  conclusive,  and  requires  to  be  repeated, 
and  varied  in  many  ways.  Supposing,  also,  that  it 
had  been  wholly  successful,  there  would  still  have 
remained  the  question  of  cost;  for  it  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  turned  out  that  to  maintain 
the  necessary  earth  temperature  would  be  dearer 
than  to  cover  the  ground  with  a  glass  roof.  If,  how- 
ever, the  waste  steam  of  a  manufactory  could  be 
thus  applied,  the  question  would  wear  a  different 
aspect. 

We^  believe  that  the  earliest  suggestion  of  the 
possibility  of  turning  steam  power  to  the  produc- 
tion OF  AN  underground  CLIMATE,  was  made  by  the 
Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Kennedy.  We  have  now  before  us 
a  letter  dated  "  Treasury  Chambers,  Dublin  Castle," 
in  the  early  part  of  1849,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts : 

"  Some  consequences  at  Dnce  occur  to  me  as  very 
important.  I  should  think  that  the  liquid  might  be 
injected  into  the  subterranean  pipes  much  less  diluted 
than  it  can  be  applied  on  the  surface  to  plants,  whereby 
a  smaller  expenditure  of  power  would  be  required  for 
distribution,  by  steam  power  or  otherwise.  The  utmost 
economy  of  the  material  would  be  secured,  because  all 
gaseous  action  would  take  place  under-ground,  and  its 
whole  effects  would  unavoidably  go  to  use  and  profit. 

"  But  another  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  which  I  am 
anxious  to  bring  underyour  consideration,  because  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  it  may  be  of  importance.  I  assume  that 
a  garden  or  field  is  laid  with  earthen  pipes,  in  parallel 
lines,  3  feet  apart,  and  14  or  16  inches  under  the 
surface  (the  land  being  already  either  thoroughly  dry  or 
thoroughly  drained),  and  that  liquid  manure  is  injected 
and  absorbed  by  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity.  I 
assume  also  that  the  pipes  are  not  less  in  diameter  than 
1^-  inch  ;  if  2  inches  so  much  the  better,  and  the  mains 
considerably  larger,     i^y  idea  is,  that  into  these  same 


pipes,  which  convey  the  liquid,  when  they  are  either  only 
partially  filled  or  emptied  by  the  absorption  of  the 
liquid,  there  shall  beinjeeted  by  steam  power  a  powerful 
current  of  heated  air,  after  the  mauner  probably  of  the 
hot  blast  in  smelting  iron-stone,  but  of  course  at  a  lower 
temperature.  By  this  means  an  actual  climate  may  be 
created  under-ground,  the  pipes  will  acquire  and  retain 
and  emit  heat,  the  gases  of  the  liquid  mauure  will  be 
extricated  (and  the  stronger  the  liquid  the  more  power- 
fully), fissures  m  the  subsoil  will  be  created  by  the 
diff'usion  and  action  of  the  heat  which  will  pervade  the 
subsod,  the  gases  and  the  fluid  will  be  rapidly  absorbed, 
always  under  the  pressure  and  retentive  power  of  the 
mcumbent  soil,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  be 
enticed  downwards  by  the  genial  temperature,  and  by 
the  supply  of  food. 

« I  venture  to  think  that  the  effects  of  such  a  system, 
modified  according  to  circumstances,  may  be  very  great' 
as  applied  to  crops  of  all  kiuds,  whether  in  the  garden 
or  on  the  farm,  in  the  meadow  or  on  the  tillage  land  ; 
but  I  forbear  to  enter  into  speculative  details,  because 
you  will  at  once  appreciate  the  notion  either  as  impor- 
tant or  the  reverse. 

"  I  may,  however,  observe,  that  atmospheric  air  is  at 
least  a  cheap  and  not  a  rare  commodity,  and  that  to  heat 
It  cannot  be  very  expensive  compared  to  the  value  of 
the  results  whicli  possibly  may  be  attained.  It  would 
seem  that  almost  a  tropical  climate  might  be  created 
under-ground,  while  I  fear  that  a  British  climate  must 
remain  on  the  surface  ;  but  still  if  the  notion  be  not 
wholly  fallacious,  the  results  may  be  notwithstanding 
very  great.  To  secure  the  passage  onwards  in  the  pipes 
of  the  hot  air  injected,  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  the 
pipes  to  terminate  in  upright  shafts,  coming  to  the  sur- 
face at  long  distances,  which,  while  they  would  render 
the  effectual  injection  of  the  air  practicable,  would  not 
infer  a  great  escape  of  heat ;  but  even  this  might  be 
regulated. 

"  Experiment  can  alone  determine  the  mechanical 
working  of  such  a  system,  as  well  as  its  effects  on  vege- 
tation, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  combined  effects  of 
the  injection,  to  any  available  extent,  of  Hquid  manure 
and  of  hot  air,  throughout  a  season,  might  produce  very 
great  results.  Another  mode  of  operatiou  might  be  — 
first,  the  hot  air  might  be  injected  in  pipes  under- 
ground, and,  if  preferred,  the  liquid  might  be  applied  on 
the  surface  ;  but,  in  that  case,  a  large  portion  of  the  gases 
would  be  driven  off,  unprofiluh>y,  into  the  atmosphere. 

"  In  either  case,  good  draiuing  pipes,  even  without 
collars,  laid  throughout  the  land,  seem  to  be  the  only 
machinery  required,  with  the  aid  of  steam  power,  and  a 
chamber  in  which  to  heat  the  air.  The  necessary  in- 
terstice between  each  pipe,  of  1'2  or  14  inches  long, 
seems  to  afford  an  excellent  escape  for  the  fluid  and 
gaseous  manure,  and  for  the  hot  air  ;  and  the  greater 
the  heat  and  the  power  employed  for  the  alternate 
injection  of  air  and  liquid,  the  more  rapidly  and  effec- 
tually may  the  process  be  carried  into  effect.  ' 
"In  cases  where  land  is  to  be  cultivated  deeply  for  a 
varied  succession  of  crops,  the  pipes  should  probably  be 
laid  at  a  depth  of  16  inches,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  from  the  plough  or  from  the  spade  ;  but 
if  the  system  were  to  be  applied  to  permanent  meadows, 
or  to  the  growth  of  successive  crops  of  Italian  Rye- 
grass, the  pipes  might  probably  he  placed  at  a  depth 
only  of  8  or  10  inches,  by  which  means  the  action  upwards 
of  the  manure  and  heated  air  might  be  very  immediate 
and  constant  on  the  rools  of  the  Grasses,  The  effect 
might  no  doubt  be  an  almost  unheard-of  succession  of 
heavy  crops  of  Grass  throughout  a  season  ;  for  in  reality 
it  would  be  a  system  of  contimious  forchig  applied  to 
the  produce  of  our  fields,  instead  of  to  the  produce  of 
our  hothouses  ;  and  that  by  an  extremely  simple,  and  by 
nomeansexpensive  instrumentality  compared  to  the  value 
of  its  products.  If  applicable  to  field  culture,  the  system 
might  be  still  more  applicable  to  market  gardens,  the 
produce  of  which  is  wanted  at  all  seasons,  and  which, 
from  the  price  they  bear,  would  amply  pay  for  any 
expenditure  which  might  promote  production  at  times 
more  or  less  out  of  season." 

Here  we  have,  at  least,  a  practicable  method  of 
employing  steam-power  pointed  out,  and  one  to 
which  we  presume  that  no  objection  would  be  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  manufactoiy,  although 
there  might  be  some  difficulties  about  it  in  mere 
agricultural  districts.  That  a  good  deal  may  really 
be  accomplished  with  economy  in  this  way  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  at  least  between  April  and  November; 
and  that  would  be  a  material  gain.  But  we  cannot 
imagine  that,  in  mid-vidnter,  this  kind  of  gardening 
would  succeed,  unless  for  the  mere  preservation  of 
vegetable  life  ;  and  for  forcing  purposes  it  would 
have  little  application,  unless  in  the  case  of  such 
productions  as  Mushrooms,  Rhubarb,  and  Seakale. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  of  our  intelligent 
correspondents  may  have  some  experience  to  pro- 
duce, and,  if  so,  we  would  earnestly  invite  them  to 
communicate  it  for  discussion  and  examination. 


To  the  history  of  the  Victoria  Water-Lily  wa 
have  now  the  gratification  of  adding  a  second  in-« 
stance  of  its  having  produced  its  flowers,  and  this 
time  near  London,  within  reach  of  the  curious  who 
have  no  means  of  visiting  Chatsworth.  In  a  large 
tank,  at  Syon  House,  constructed  upon  Mr.  Paxton's 
plan,  the  sovereign  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  has 
begun  to  blossom  with  great  vigour,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so  for  many  weeks — or  eveii 
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months  to  come.  Each  day  produces  its  flower, 
which  begins  to  open  in  the  evening  and  bursts  into 
full  maturity  in  the  succeeding  day.  This  vegetable 
wonder  will  prove  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  those 
who  have  permission  from  the  Noble  Duke  to  in- 
spect the  magnificent  gardens  in  which  it  has 
appeared.  

NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER No.  XI. 

An  Accohni  of  the  Discovery  and  Lntrodcction 
OF  THE  NEW  Fdxereal  Cvpress. — Permit  me  to  give 
you  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  Cypress 
sent  home  last  year,  and  which  jou  have  described  in 
a  leading  article,  p.  243,  1849,  and  named  C.  funebris. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  map  of  the  eastern  coast  of  China 
you  will  observe  the  tract  of  a  large  river  which  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Hangchow  between  the  30th  and  3 1st 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  About  150  miles  up  this 
river,  and  near  to  the  far-famed  green-tea  country  of 
Wheychow  (Hwuychow),  the  following  notes  were 
entered  in  my  journal. 

«  But  the  most  beautiful  tree  found  in  this  district  is 
a  species  of  weeping  Cypress,  which  I  had  never  met 
with  in  any  other  part  of  China,  and  which  is  doubtless 
quite  new.  It  was  during  one  of  my  daily  rambles  that 
the  first  specimen  presented  itself  to  my  eye.  About 
half  a  mile  distant  from  where  I  was,  I  observed  a  noble 
looking  Fir  tree,  about  60  feet  in  height,  having  a  stem 
as  straight  as  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  and  pendulous 
tranches  like  the  Weeping  Willow.  The  branches  grew 
at  first  horizontally  with  the  main  stem,  then  described 
a  graceful  curve  upwards,  and  drooped  again  at  the 
points.  From  these  main  branches,  others,  long  and 
slender,  hung  down  towards  the  ground,  and  gave  the 
whole  tree  a  weeping  and  graceful  form.  It  was  also 
very  symmetrical,  and  reminded  me  of  some  of  those 
large  and  gorgeous  chandeliers  which  one  sees  in  large 
theatres  and  public  hails  in  Europe." 

What  could  it  be  ?  It  evidently  belonged  to  the 
Pine  tribe,  and  was  more  handsome  and  ornamental 
than  them  all.  1  walked — to  tell  the  truth  I  ran — up 
to  the  place  where  it  grew,  much  to  the  surprise  of  my 
attendants,  who  evidently  thought  I  had  gone  out  of 
my  senses.  When  I  reached  the  spot  where  it  stood,  it 
appeared  even  more  beautiful  than  it  had  done  at  a  dis- 
tance. Its  stem  was  perfectly  straight,  like  the  well- 
known  Cryptomeria,  and  its  branches  were  formed  like 
those  of  the  Arbor- vitiE,  but  much  more  slender  and 
graceful. 

The  tree  was  growing  iu  an  inclosure  belonging  to  a 
country  inn,  and  was  the  property  of  the  innkeeper, 
it  was  covered  with  a  quantity  of  ripe  seeds,  a  portion 
of  which  I  was  most  anxious  to  secure.  A  wall,  how- 
ever,  intervened  between  us  and  it.  I  confess  I  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  climb  over  it,  but  remembering 
that  I  was  acting  a  Chinaman,  and  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  have  been  very  indecorous,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  this  idea  was  imraedietiely  given  up.  Another  scheme 
was  adopted  with  the  most  complete  success.  We 
walked  into  tiie  inn,  and  seating  ourselves  down  quietly 
at  one  of  the  tables,  ordered  dinner.  When  we  had 
dined,  we  lighted  our  Chinese  pipes  and  sauntered  out 
into  the  garden,  where  the  attraction  lay,  accompanied 
by  our  polite  host.  We  led  the  way  towards  the  tree, 
and  drew  his  attention  to  it.  *'  What  a  fine  tree  you 
have  here  ;  we  have  never  seen  it  in  the  countries  near 
the  sea  where  we  come  from :  pray,  give  us  some  of  its 
seeds."  "  It  is  a  fine  tree,"  said  the  man,  who  was 
evidently  much  pleased  with  our  admiration  of  it,  and 
readily  complied  with  our  request.  These  seeds  were 
carefully  treasured  up  and  sent  home  to  England,  where, 
I  am  glad  to  hear,  they  are  now  growing  most  luxuriantly. 

Afterwards  as  we  journeyed  westward  the  Cypress 
heeame  more  common,  and  was  frequently  seen  in 
clumps  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  It  had  a  most  striking 
and  beautiful  effect  upon  the  Chinese  landscape,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  iu  a  few  years  to  see  the  same  effect  pro- 
duced by  it  upon  our  own.  It  will  be  particularly  valu- 
able for  park  scenery,  for  lawns,  for  the  entrance  to 
suburban  residences,  and  as  an  ornament  for  our 
cemeteries.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  quite  as  hardy 
as  Cryptomeria  japouica  and  the  Indian  Deodar,  and 
will  be  a  fit  companion  for  both  in  our  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds.  R.  F. 


By  good  cultivation  they  have  been  grown  to  between 
4  lbs.  and  5  lbs.  weight  each.  This  is  the  best  variety 
for  general  cultivation  in  gardens.  The  Fourque, 
formerly  cultivated  in  Guernsey,  is  an  inferior  variety 
of  the  above. 

3.  Turnip-rooted  Parsnip,  alias  Round  Parsnip, 
Panais  rond,  Panais  Royal.  Leaves  few,  root  chiefly 
above  ground,  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  in  shape 
resembling  a  round  Turnip,  with  a  strong  .tap  root.  It 
is  the  earliest  variety,  and  will  succeed  in  ground  too 
shallow  for  the  long-rooted  kinds. 

There  is  a  variety  described  in  Noisette's  «  Manuel 
complet  du  Jardinier,"  and  mentioned  by  Dr.  Neill,  in 
the  "  Edinburgh  Enclyclopaedia,"  which  appears  to  re- 
main a  desideratum.  It  is  called  Le  Batard  ou  de  Siam 
Yellow  ;  in  form  intermediate  between  the  round  and 
the  long  ;  more  tender-fleshed  and  richer- flavoured  than 
the  other  varieties.  R.  T, 


aware  that  such  an  opinion  will  meet  with  some  opposi- 
tion, and  I  may  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  an  horticul- 
tural visionary,  but  I  think  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
subject  will  at  least  induce  respect. 

One  great  requisition  in  the  successful  cultivation  o£  r 
delicately  rooted  plants  is,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  f! 
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DISE.1SE3  OF  PLANTS. 
{Cortiiiiued  from  %KLge  213.) 
Genus  VII. ;  one  species.  Shakes  {or  Shakiness). — 
This  kind  of  injury  is  much  more  frequent  aud  dan- 
gerous in  its  consequences  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Little  care  is  taken  how  joung  plants  are  beaten  about. 
Yet  the  shock  may  occasion  the  laceration  of  one  or 
more  fibres,  a  thing  which,  though  it  may  not  show  ex- 
ternally, may  bring  the  plant  into  a  bad  state  of  health, 
by  the  internal  disorganisation  which  it  produces. 
Wind,  considered  as  a  mere  mechanical  agent,  is  often 
the  cause  of  this  evil ;  thence  the  precept  of  agricul- 
tural writers  not   to  plant    trees  in  places  exposed  to 


certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil.     Occe  let  a  pot- 
bound  Epacris  or  Erica  be   thoroughly   exhausted  of 
moisture,  and  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  induce 
water  to  resaturate  the  mass.     The  soil  employed  is 
adverse  to  the  admission  of  water  unless  a  given  portion 
of  moisture  is  present  to  separate  the  individual  par- 
tides,  and  to  act  as  conductors.     Now,  a  plant  growing 
in  a  porous  pot,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  sub- 
jected to  an  enormous  (and,  compared  with  natural  con- 
ditions, a  greatly  augmented)  surface  of  evaporation. 
The  moisture  of  the  earth,  which  should  escape  only  J 
from  the  surface  (of  course  I  do  not  allnde  to  drainage),   ■ 
is  constantly  flying  off  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  pot.  | 
It   might  possibly  be  argued  that  the  pot  absorbs  as   ^ 
well  as  gives  off  moisture.     But  I  cannot  imagine  a  con-  ■ 
dition  under  ordinary  plant  culture  where  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  house  should  hold  iu  combination  a  greater 
amount  of  moisture  than  the  soil  ought  to  do.     And  it  I 
is  with  the  evaporation  of  moisture  as  with  the  radiation 
of  heat,  any  two  bodies  in  contact  or  proximity  will  ap- 
propriate either  in  excess,  according  to  their  capacity  I 
for  doing  so.     Again,  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  in  \ 
physics  that  evaporation  produces  coldness  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  its  rapidity  or  copiousness.     And  as  it  is  so 
much  insisted  on  by  modern  scientific  gardening  that 
the  soil  should  be  in  advance  of  the  air  in  temperature. 


certain   prevalent   winds.     It   is  not,   as   some 


would  '  ■'  becomes  a  certainty  that  to  produce  a  vice  versa  con- 


magine,  that  these  winds  carry  with  them  saline  par- 
ticles which  are  supposed  to  form  incrustations  on  the 
trees  and  thus  to  affect  them,  but  rather  that  by 
strikiniT  them  repeatedly  in  one  and  the  same  direction 
they  occasion  internal  lacerations.  Besides,  when  winds 
beat  about  the  young  branches  of  trees,  they  cause 
these  to  rub  against  each  other.  The  wind  indeed 
cannot  be  stopped.  But  a  careful  cultivator  can  guard 
against  many  causes  of  similar  injuries,  and  especially 
he  can  prevent  the  great  mischief  done  by  cattle  rubbing 
themselves  against  young  trees. 

Gexds  VIII.  Contusions. — I  give  this   name   to  all 


dition  the  best  means  would  be  to  employ  a  porous  pet. 
And  here  I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would  still 
employ  the  same  material,  mechanically  spealcicg,  but 
I  would  coat  the  exterior  with  a  dense  glaze,  and  also 
the  interior  of  the  pot  for  an  inch  or  two  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  rim. 

For  the  healthy  conditions  of  vegetation  it  is  not^ 
needed  that  evaporation  should  take  place  from  the  soUj 
other  than  at  the  surface.  By  the  present  porous  pot 
plan  the  labour  of  watering  is  increased  three-fold  with' 
no  ultimate  benefit.  On  the  contrary,  the  frequent  use 
of  water  is  calculated  to  deteriorate  the  soil,  deprive  it 


of    bruises   observed  on  plants.     They  may  be    of  its  inorganic  constituents,  and  to  rob  it  of  its  porosity 


PARSNIPS. 

The  varieties  of  these  that  have  been  described  or 
cultivated  are  the  following  : 

Common  Parsnip,  alias  Swellmg  Parsnip,  Large 
Swelling  Parsnip.  Roots  from  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  shiiulder,  tapering  regularly  to  the  depth  of  from 
20  to  30  inches.  Crown  generally  below  the  surface- 
level  of  the  ground. 

1,  Guernsey  Parsnip,  alias  Jersey  Parsnip,  Panais 
long,  Panais  Coquiue.  An  improvement  upon  the  pre- 
ceding, the  whole  plant  being  larger  and  finer ;  roots 
sometimes  3  feet  long,  and  Dr.  il'Culloch  states  that 
in  Guernsey  its  roots  grow  to  the  length  of  4  feet. 
In  quality  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  common  Parsnip. 

2.  Hg!Iow-ci  owned  Parsnip,  alias  Hollow-headed 
Parsnip,  P;inais  Lisbonais.  Leaves  shorter  than  those 
of  the  common  Partnip ;  roots  about  18  inches  in 
length,  from  4  to  5  inches  diameter  at  the  widest  part, 
ending  somewhat  abruptly  with  a  small  tap  root ;  crown 
hollow  round  the  insertion  of  the  footstalks,  and  grows 
generally  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  seed 
should  be  suwn  in  shallow  drills,  the  drills  18  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  thmned  out  to  12  inches  from  each 
Other  J  or  to  15,iuches  if^very  large^roots  are  desired. 


occasioned  by  blows,  such  as  the  tail  of  hail,  or  by  liga- 
tures. Hence  two  species,  ConiK-sioni /rom  blozvs,  und 
Contusions  from  ligatures. 

The  cultivator  soon  learns  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
blows ;  but  when  they  are  produced  by  the  striking  of 
hailstones,  he  is  apt  to  attribute  them  to  some  specific 
injurious  principle  in  the  storm.  It  is,  however,  merely  ! 
by  contusions  that  the  plants  are  wounded,  or  even  ' 
completely  broken  up  and  destroyed.  The  parts  struck  j 
are  torn  and  disorganised,  and  the  adjoining  vessels  being 
often  more  or  less  affected  the  evil  spreads.  Therefore, 
after  a  hailstorm,  tedious  as  it  may  be,  the  injured  trees 
should  be  visited,  the  affected  parts  cut  out  and  covered 
with  Forsyth's  composition,  or  the  onguent  de  S, 
Fiacre.  This  applies  to  the  larger  contusions.  It 
becomes  impossible  for  the  smaller  ones,  which  are  the 
the  most  frequent,  and  which  after  many  hailstorms  do 
much  damage  to  many  trees.  The  only  remeuy  is  a 
good  pruning  the  following  spring.  It  is  not  trees  only 
but  herbs  a£o  that  suffer  from  these  causes. 

Contusions  of  the  second  species  are  very  common. 
In  tying  stakes  to  trees  or  Vines,  in  bending  branches 
of  fruit  trees,  the  ligatures  are  often  made  so  tight  as 
to  bruise  them  and  bring  on  ulcers,  the  general  result  of 
ill-cured  wounds.  When  grafts  are  bound  too  tight, 
the  sap  stagnates,  and  black  spots  indicating  contusion 
may  ahvays  be  observed.  Cultivators  canuot  be  loo 
frequently  reminded  not  to  tighten  ligatures  more  than 
absolutely  necessary,  and  always  to  use  for  bandaging 
materials  of  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity. 

Genus  IX.  Excoriations. — Not  unfrequently,whether 
from  ignorance  or  wantonness,  the  epidermis  or  bark  is 
scraped  or  torn  off.  Cattle  rubbing  against  smooth 
barked  young  trees  will  not  only  carry  off  the  bark,  but 
even  lay  the  alburnum  bare.  Nature,  it  is  true,  will 
in  many  cases  of  herself  repair  the  injury  ;  yet  in  many 
others,  by  neglect  the  wound  will  be  converted  into 
ulcers,  'ihe  careful  cultivator  will  therefore,  in  going 
his  rounds,  examine  his  trees,  and  apply  the  pruning 
knife,  wherever  he  perceives  such  injuries,  and  even  if 
only  the  outer  bark  is  torn  off,  he  will  take  measures 
for  protecting  it  from  the  action  of  wet  or  cold.  In 
the  case  of  our  hai'dy  trees  such  precautions  may  per- 
haps be  ridiculed,  but  in  botanical  gardens  many  are 
the  exotics  lost  from  the  neglect  of  them. 


ON  THE  CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE 
MOST  PERFECT  CULTIVATION.— No.  XIII. 
Every  day  witnesses  some  improvement  upon  old 
systems,  both  in  men  and  things,  and  every  year  records 
in  its  annals  the  destruction  of  some  useless  but  time- 
honoured  practice,  and  it  is  only  when  we  look  back 
from  some  point  ot  progress,  some  intellectual  eminence 
attained,  that  we  become  sensible  of  the  advantage  of 
the  innovation,  and  wonder  that  we  were  so  long  blinded 
by  prejudice. 

Most  assuredly  one  of  the  conditions  not  essential  to 
perfect  plant  cultivation  is  a  porous  pot.  And  the  day 
that  shall  witness  its  banishment  from  our  gardens  will 
be  an  era,  even  in  this  draining  age  of  gardening.  Half 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  cultivation  of  bard- 
wooded  plants  arise  from  the  necessity  of  using  pre- 
cautionary  measures  to  combat  the  deleterious  qualities 
of  the  porous  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  grown 


The  evil  effects  of  porous  pots  are  not  so  apparent  in  large 
in  small  ones — the  larger  ones,  on  accoimt  of  their  thickJ 
ness,  offering  a  more  formidable  barrier  to  the  escape  of 
moisture.  But  the  evU,  if  less  in^  degree,  is  equally 
great  in  principle,  aud  should  be  done  away  with. 

By  using  non-porous  pots  we  might,  1  think,  adopt 
Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  Pine  growing  (i.  e.,  without  em- 
plojing  a  plunging  medium  for  obtaining  bottom-heat); 
with  great  success.  Could  such  a  condition  be  arrived 
at,  everybody  with  a  12-light  pit  and  a  row  of  hot-watei 
pipes  miglit  enjoy  his  Pine-apple,  with  less  expenditure 
of  labour  than  is  required  for  producing  a  crop  of  Melons; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  culture  of  everj 
tropical  plant  might  be  carried  on  with  less  trouble  and 
expense  than  at  present.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
upon  what  principle  the  porous  pot  is  insisted  on.  li 
what  essential  condition  does  it  imitate  a  natural  proces 
necessary  to  the  perfect  development  of  vegetable  life 
In  none  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  calculated,  as  I  hav* 
stated,"to  rob  the  plant  of  its  necessary  root  moisture' 
which  loss  requires  to  be  met  by  a  constant  application 
of  the  watering  pot,  involving  an  amount  of  labour  whicf 
might  be  directed  to  a  more  useful  channel.  It  is  no 
only  in  decreasing  the  amount  of  labour  and  watchful 
ness,  however,  that  the  employment  of  glazed  pots  wonl( 
effect  a  benefit,  but  in  the  general  appearance  of  thi 
pots  themselves.  No  green  lichens  could  obtain 
footing,  aud  any  dirtiness  could  be  so  readily  remove* 
by  the  band,  or  even  with  the  syringe.  An  old  po 
would  be  as  handsome  as  a  new  one,  and  the  coating  6 
glaze  would  render  it  less  liable  to  be  broken.  Bu' 
iliere  is  another  objection  to  the  ordinary  pot,  and  tha 
is  on  the  score  of  taste  ;  I  allude  to  its  colour.  Nothinj 
breaks  up  the  harmony  of  a  house  of  fine  plants  s 
much  as  the  red  brick  colour  of  the  pots.  The  employ 
ment  of  a  bright  red  colour  for  gravel  walks  is  not  mor 
at  variance  with  true  harmony  in  the  keeping  of  gardej 
scenery  than  that  of  bright  red  pots  to  exhibit  plants  ii 
1  would  adopt  Mr.  Forsyth's  idea  expressed  ia  a: 
article  in  this  Paper  several  years  since,  and  have  a. 
flower. pots  in  which  ornamental  plants  are  to  be  see 
of  a  quiet  stone  colour,  or  a  neutral  tint.  I  think  it  wa 
Brown  who  was  wont  to  say  that  a  red-bricked  hous 
set  a  landscape  on  fire,  and  it  might  be  said  with  equa 
propriety  that  red  garden  pots  scorch  the  quiet  eli'ec 
of  a  greenhouse.  Surely  the  time  has  arrived  for  payin 
some  slight  attention  to  taste  in  garden  matters,  but  th 
progress  is  tardy.  We  still  cling  to  the  abominabl 
"  lean-to "  to  grow  plants  in,  and  for  what  reason  i 
would  be  difficult  to  define,  at  least  upon  the  score 
utility.  We  have  abandoned  the  old  straggling  syster 
of  plant  growing  for  an  opposite  extreme  ;  the  knite  an 
shears  obliterate  every  natural  characteristic  ot  the  plan 
so  treated  ;  and  the  old  antiquated  red  brick  flower-pc 
is  still  endured,  let  it  be  hoped,  not  because  it  is  though 
useful,  but  merely  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  pa3 
services.    Let  us,  however,  expect  better  things  soon.  G 


Home  Correspondence. 

Victoria  Regia,  at   Chatsworth.  —  This  plant  is  a 

present  in  the  most  vigorous  health,   the   leaves   ar^ 

rapidly  increasing  iu  size,  and  have  already  arrived  a 

nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  largest  which  wa 

I  am  I  produced  during  the  last  geasojii    A  flower  opened  oi 
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h 
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mday,  the  8th  inst.,  and  measured  13  inches  fn 
imeter  ;  this  is  more  than  two  inches  wider  than  any 
ich  had  previously  expanded,  the  largest  never  before 
ving  exceeded  lOJ  inches.  I  have  also  about  20 
ung  healthy  plants,  which  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
ivonshire  has  kindly  permitted  to  be  distributed.  I 
ill  therefore  be  most  happy  to  furnish  a  plant  to  any 
rson  who  possesses  sufficient  accommodation  for  its 
!eessful  growth  ;  but  no  tank  of  less  dimensions  than 
feet  in  diameter  will  answer  for  the  purpose.  Our 
sv  tank  at  Chatsworth,  already  in  progress  of  building, 
.1  measure  33  feet  across  (inside  measure),  and,  if 
Bessary,  we  can  add  considerably  to  the  size.  Of  the 
,nt's  duration  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  flower- 
;  specimen  has  formed  large,  fleshy  root-stocks,  and 
it  its  perennial  character  may  now  be  considered 
aost  certain.  Joseph  Paiclon,  April  10. 
Feeding  Bees. — It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  give  bees  a 
leral  feeding  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  this 
nth  (April),  on  a  mild  day  ;  it  stimulates  the  workers 
animation  and  activity,  and  thereby  aids  the  bees  in 
intaining  that  temperature  of  heat  in  the  hive,  so 
lessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the  brood, 
ich  is  to  form  the  swarms  of  the  ensuing  month. 
■0  pounds  of  the  best  moist  sugar,  boiled  a  few 
lutes  in  one  pint  of  water,  in  which  two  teaspoonfuls 
ialt  have  been  previously  dissolved,  will  prove  a  most 
Icome  test.  The  liquor  may  be  poured  into  any  flat 
sel,  a  wooden  trough,  or  dish,  with  a  board  fitting  the 
of  it,  not  exactly,  but  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  the 
!S  from  passing  by  its  sides  ;  it  should  be  perforated 
;h  numerous  holes,  through  which  they  may  reach 
!  liquor  without  danger.  Apiarius. 
'dropping  a  Kitchen  Garden. — Will  some  of  your 
ders  give  me  some  information  as  to  the  manage- 
Qt  of  my  kitchen  garden.  I  have  only  recently  come 
this  place,  where  I  find  to  all  appearance  a  beautiful 
den,  walled  on  all  sides  to  a  height  of  14  feet.  The 
I  is  a  rich  rather  light  loam,  situated  on  a  gentle  slope 
■ards  the  south-west.  The  extent  is  nearly  an 
e  and  a  half,  yet  I  am  told  that  I  can  grow  neither 
rrots,  Parsnips,  Potatoes,  nor  Celery.  The  Potatoes 
I  to  leaves  alone,  the  others  to  tough  stringy  fibre. 
!annot  help  believing  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
ure  lies  in  the  gardener's  ignorance  of  the  right  mode 
succession  in  regard  to  his  different  crops.  He 
ms  to  have  no  idea  of  arrangement,  but  uses  any 
lant  ground  that  first  comes  to  hand,  for  whatever 
'pose  he  requires  it.  I  cannot  dismiss  him,  for  various 
sons  ;  and  as  he  is  a  hard  working  honest  man,  I 
ik  by  a  little  instruction,  I  may  be  able  to  remedy 
evil.  Under  all  the  walls  is  a  border  about  3  yards 
width,  the  central  part  is  intersected  by  two 
Iges.  Flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  have  all 
n  grown  together  in  the  central  quarters,  and  the 
ders  under  the  walls  have  been  cropped  with  early 
IS.  The  latter  plan  I  have  stopped  at  once  ;  but  in 
er  to  restore  the  fruit  trees  to  health,  I  wish  to 
iw  whether  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  than  leave  the 
ders  uncultivated  and  top-dress  them  ;  whether  the 
tsof  the  trees  must  be  artificially  raised  ;  or  whether 
y  will  naturally  throw  their  roots  to  the  surface,  if 
re  is  good  soil  to  attract  them.  Would  it  continue 
mischief  if  I  used  the  ground  to  raise  slight  an- 
ils 1  The  whole  extent  of  the  border  facing  the 
th-west  the  gardener  declares  to  be  useless,  except 
winter  greens.  Is  this  the  truth  ?  Can  no  use  be 
le  of  it  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  ?  The 
.  shines  upon  it  from  somewhere  about  2  o'clock  in 
afternoon  at  this  period  of  the  year  (April).  Will 
16  one  give  me  a  scheme  for  the  proper  rotation  of 
ps  in  such  a  garden,  i  ought  to  say  that  the  gar- 
ler  declares  that  the  soil  is  worn  out  (it  has  been 
le  about  10  years) ;  but  the  situation  aflbrds  great 
lities  for  a  change  of  manure,  as  it  is  connected 
1  a  large  farm,  and  close  to  the  sea-shore.  Hitherto 
as  been  manured  only  from  the  stable  ;  would  not 
■weed  be  an  advisable  change  ?  L.  B.  S. 
^ond  Mud. — In  discussing  this  subject,  we  should 
t  of  all  determine  the  meaning  of  the  terms  we 
ploy.  A  "  pond  "  is  not  a  sufficiently  definite  ex- 
ssion  whereon  to  hang  an  argument.  I  know  ponds 
^ales,  each  of  which  covers  many  acres  of  ground, 
sy  are  constructed  for,  and  the  water  is  daily  and 
itly  used  by  the  immense  iron  works  there,  in 
raulic  balances,  the  twyers,  steam-engines,  &c.  To 
e  of  these  ponds,  however,  can  «  D.'s"  description  of 
i(seep.  201),  apply,  which,  he  says,  "contains  a 
siderable  proportion  of  animal  matters."  The  fact 
;he  mud  of  these  ponds  contains  nothing  of  the  kind 
my  appreciable  extent,  the  efflux  of  the  water  being 
active.  "  D.'s"  description  can  only  apply  to  stag- 
it  water,  say  a  pool  or  ditch,  which  is  liable  to  re- 
le  decaying  vegetable  matter,  or  excrementitious 
1,  fit  fojtid  food  for  foul  things  to  "  knot  and  gender" 
With  these  premises,  I  can  agree  with  "  D."  that 
e  and  salt  would  be  an  unnecessary  addition  to  such 
ompound,  bo  redolent  of  fcetid  animal  and  vegetable 
tter.  As  to  his  mode  of  removing  the  mud,  I  do  not 
ect  to  it  on  the  whole,  although  I  consider  that  a 
;hern  pouch  secured  to  a  suitable  iron  ring,  fixed  at 
end  of  a  pole,  is  as  efficient  as  the  iron  pouch,  and 
more  easy  to  handle  by  the  workmen.  In  point  of 
t,  this  working  part  depends  rather  on  local  cir- 
Qstances  and  the  manager  than  on  any  prescribed 
thod  beyond  the  general  features.  W.  E.  Gill,  Truro. 
4rtistic  Arrangement  of  Plants  in  Glass  houses.— 
i  remarks  which  you  have  lately  made  about  culti- 
ing  plants  without  pots,  in  a  more  natural  and  taste- 
madmer  than  is  commonly  seen^in  grseakouses,  have 


induced  me  to  suggest  to  your  readers  a  plan  which  I 
have  often  wished  to  put  in  execution  liad  circum- 
stances allowed  me.  It  is  this.  That  a  moveable  house 
should  be  constructed,  which  might  rest  on  light  iron 
pillars,  inserted  on  blocks  of  wood  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground  like  a  Tulip  house,  the  size  and  shape  de- 
pending upon  the  situation.  If  a  place  was  chosen 
where  there  is  natural  inequality  of  surface  and  rocky 
sandy  soil,  a  beautiful  imitation  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Cape  and  Australia  might  be  made  by  planting  the 
various  kinds  of  Epacris  and  Ericas,  with  perhaps  a  few 
Chorozeraas,  Diosmas,  Boronias.  Pultenseas,  Genista?", 
Eutaxias,  &e.  The  ground  should  be  on  a  slope,  and 
the  paths  should  wind  round  real  or  artificial  masses  of 
rock.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  house  a  small  artifical 
pond  or  tank  might  be  placed  to  hold  the  rain-water 
from  the  roof  in  winter.  Some  patches  of  Ixias, 
Babianas,  Sparaxis,  and  such  small  Cape  bulbs  might 
be  planted  here  and  there  at  the  sides  of  the  path. 
Perhaps,  at  the  back  or  centre,  one  or  two  Rhododen- 
dron arboreums,  or  some  new  Indian  kind,  might  be 


placed  ;  but  probably  they  would  grow  too  large  for  a 
moderate-sized  house.  About  May  or  June  the  whole 
of  the  glass  might  be  removed,  and  the  sashes  and 
lights  used  in  the  Melon  ground,  &c.  No  bricklayer's 
work  would  be  wanted,  and  no  heating  apparatus 
needed,  unless  perhaps  a  small  portable  Arnott's 
stove  in  jthe  most  sevex'e  part  of  the  winter.  In 
gardens  where  there  are  already  good-sized  plants 
of  the  kinds  above  named,  the  work  would  be  very  soon 
and  easily  effected.  Iron  and  glass  are  now  very  cheap, 
and  the  whole  would  be  in  fact  on  the  plan  of  a  hand- 
glass. Many  suitable  plants  might  be  obtained  which 
flower  at  all  seasons,  and  the  place  need  never  be  with- 
out some  blossoms.  I  have  stated  that  a  slope  would 
look  the  most  natural  and  picturesque,  but  of  course  it 
would  require  some  artistic  taste  to  arrange  the  thing 
properly.  The  accompanying  sketch  will  convey  some 
idea  of  my  meaning.  Tlie  back  might  be  boarded  and 
coTcred  with  the  patent  asphalte  felt,  which  is  a  good 
defence  against  frost.  A  curvilinear  iron  house  would 
be  the  most  ornamental.  The  dotted  line  shows  the 
natural  slope  of  the  ground.  An  erection  of  this  kind 
must  not  be  on  too  small  a  scale.  C.  D.  S.,  Chichester. 
— The  superiority  of  the  French  in  horticultural 
embellishment  arises  not  so  much  from  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  art  being  more  common  with  them 
than  with  us,  as  from  a  more  correct  estimate  of  what 
constitutes  a  man  an  artist.  The  phrase  of  the  crafts- 
men of  the  middle  ages  when  speaking  of  their  craft, 
was  "  art  and  mystery,"  and  a  very  appropriate  phrase  it 
was,  for  truly  the  art  which  could  produce  such  works 
as  those  now  collected  for  our  instruction  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  is  a  real  mystery  to  the  great 
proportion  of  those  who  call  themselves  artists  in  these 
degenerate  days.  In  former  times  the  influence  of  men  of 
genius,  famous  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  was 
far  more  extensive  and  beneficial  to  arts  and  manufac- 
tures than  can  be  the  case  now,  at  least  in  England,  where 
every  man,  manufacturer  or  gardener,  is  his  own  artist. 
The  French  are  wiser  in  these  matters — they  know 
that  if  they  want  a  work  of  fine  art,  of  whatsoever  kind, 
they  must  go  to  an  artist  for  it,  and  they  make  their 
selection  from  amongst  those  who  have  shown  their 
ability  by  the  production  of  great  works.  Were  we 
weavers  of  figured  silks,  or  printers  of  calico,  and  we 
could  meet  with  an  adviser  in  such  a  colourist  as  we 
have  lately  lost  in  Etty,  we  would  never  put  forth  a 
pattern  until  we  had  first  obtained  his  approval  of 
our  design ;  and  with  regard  to  the  appropriately 
picturesque  in  gardening,  I  believe  that  if  men 
with  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  composition 
and  practical  experience  concerning  scenic  effect  as 
Stanfield  or  Roberts  were  to  undertake  the  arrange- 
ment of  one  of  our  great  collections,  such  as  that  in  the 
noble  conservatory  at  Kew,  we  should  have  a  school  of 
art  the  influence  of  which  would  soon  be  felt  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  in  which  the  artists  of  the  Jardin 
D'Hiver  might  take  lessons  of  taste.  As  the  woodcuts 
given  in  your  numbers  of  the  9th  and  I6th  March 
may  enable  me  to  render  some  of  my  former  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  fine  art  more  intelligible,  I  beg 
again  to  refer  to  them,  and  I  am  the  more  desirous  of 
doing  so  because  they  suggest  a  few  hints  which  may 
possibly  prove  of  use  to  those  who  are  desirousof  investing 
their  plant-houses  with  an  interest  beyond  that  resulting 
from  the  beauty  or  peculiarities  of  the  individual  plants. 
With  regard  to  the  print  from  Von  Martius,  I  would 
observe  that  however  valuable  in  respect  of  its  truth  of 
detail,  I  by  no  means  adduceit  as  a  specimen  of  artist. like 
picturesque  arrangement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  affords 
an  instance  of  that  faulty  kind  of  composition  which  I 
had  in  view  some  time  ago  when  I  gave  a  caution 
against  the  admission  of  equal  quantities  of  similar 
forms.  If  it  were  a  view  of  the  interior  of  a  conserva- 
tory instead  of  a  Brazilian  forest,  the  position  of  the  two 


trees  constituting  its  most  important  features  might  be 
accounted  for  and  excused  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  so  placed  to  conceal  the  supports  of  the  roof;  and  had 
pictorial  effect  been  the  object,  it  might  easily  have  been 
obtained  by  giving  some  of  the  interesting  forms  in  the 
middle  distance^  greater  connection  with  the  foreground. 
There  is,  however,  one  pictorial  feature  in  the  print 
after  Von  Martius,  which  (common-place  though  it  be) 
is  notwithstanding  very  preferable  to  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  print  from  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Transactions,  given  in  your  Journal  of  the  IGth  ult.  I 
allude  to  the  grouping  of  the  objects  (below  the  eye) 
ia  the  near  part  of  the  foreground,  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  what  is  termed  breadth,  as  opposed 
to  "  littleness  "  and  "  spottiness,"  of  which  latter  defects 
the  one — two— three — four  little  independencies  occupy- 
ing the  foreground  of  the  Society's  print  is  a  palpable 
instance.  I  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  sketch 
was  probably  taken  at  a  time  when  allowance  was  made 
for  the  massing  and  connection  of  the  parts  by  their 
growth.  Although  the  waterfall  and  its  adjuncts  are 
by  no  means  badly  conceived,  I  should  have  been  better 
satisfied  had  the  two  portions  into  which  the  fallen 
stream  is  divided  been  less  equal  in  height  ;  and  I 
could  moreover  have  wished  that  the  upper  half 
had  been  virtually  divided  into  two  or  three  streams, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  by  contrast  to  the  importance  of  the 
lower  fall.  I  am  also  reminded  by  this  print 
of  another  way  in  which  I  think  the  imitation  of 
Nature  might  be  considerably  advanced,  and  the  com- 
position rendered  more  pictorially  perfect.  Instead  of 
those  queer  looking  little  logs  of  wood  dangling  from  the 
rafters,  on  which  beautiful  Epiphytal  plants  are  usually 
gibbeted,  I  would  have  a  real  tree,  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  one,  the  branches  of  which  might  be  so 
arranged  as  to  lead  the  eye  from  contemplating  the 
rafters  of  the  roof,  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
most  appropriate  habitats  in  its  forks  and  branches  for 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  objects  in  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  what  an  invaluable  adjunct 
an  old  Oak  tree  might  be  made  to  such  a  waterfall  aa 
that  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  !  M. 

Birds  :  Tomtits. — I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  a 
naturalist  who  stands  so  deservedly  high  as  Mr.  Double- 
day  should  have  come  forward  in  favour  of  my  old 
friends,  the  tits,  about  whom  you  may  remember  1  had 
a  few  years  ago  a  somewhat  furious  contest  in  your 
Paper  with  one  "  Furibus  hostis,"  upon  which  occa- 
sion I  took  exactly  the  same  grounds  as  Mr.  Doubleday 
has  now  done  with  convincing  force.  Equally  glad  was 
I  to  see  that,  although  Mr.  Graham  would  not  be  con- 
vinced against  his  will,  he  yet  generously  conceded  the 
point  that  tomtits  do  more  good  than  harm  ;  and  his 
example  might  be  followed  with  great  advantage  to 
themselves,  with  great  credit  to  their  humanity,  and 
with  undoubted  benefit  to  their  pockets,  by  those  who 
continue  still  to  poison  by  the  bushel  those  birds  which 
an  all-wise  Providence  has  created  for  our  good.  In 
this  utilitarian  age  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  sacrifice 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  mind  and  body,  as  well  as  in  the 
fresh  green,  joyous  Nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
to  the  desire  of  making  money.  Cui  bono — let  me  ask, 
to  the  mass  who  are  bent  upon  these  destructive  prin- 
ciples ?  Carry  out  your  views  to  the  utmost  extent.  If  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  poison  the  birds  in  any  given  district, 
it  must  be  a  law  of  universal  application.  Carry  out 
then,  I  say,  your  views — poison  every  bird,  cut  down 
every  tree,  and  level  every  fence  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  again  let  me  ask,  cui  bono  ?  Suppose  you  gain  a 
few  more  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  would  that  repay 
you,  or  would  the  country  thank  you  for  turning  it 
into  a  dull,  monotonous,  matter  of  fact,  manufacturing 
sort  of  thing  !  But,  suppose  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
and  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  soon  find  to  your  cost 
your  bushels  per  acre  increase,  in  imagination,  will 
dwindle  woefully  down  ;  who  then,  I  say,  will  thank  you 
for  turning  fertility  into  barrenness,  beautiful  England 
into  a  sterile  wilderness  ?  Your  own  rnin  is  of  small 
consequence  in  comparison  with  the  misery  which  such 
conduct  would  entail  upon  the  community.  A  gentle- 
man who  has  permitted  me  to  make  use  of  his  name, 
Mr.  Paul,  of  Harleston  in  Norfolk,  called  upon  me  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  informed  me  that,  whenever  in  hia 
district  birds  had  been  poisoned,  the  wireworms  had 
increased  immensely.  Of  course,  in  a  few  years,  the 
system  will  tell  with  wonderful  and  amazing  force.  The 
wireworm  remains  as  a  larva  three  or  four  years  in  the 
soil,  and  as  it  generally  feeds  underground,  it  cannot  be 
got  at  by  the  birds  ;  but  when  it  changes  into  the 
perfect  insect,  a  beetle,  the  Elater  lineatus,  it  then 
becomes  the  prey  of  the  birds  you  poison.  For  every 
elater  eaten  by  birds,  probably  a  thousand  wireworms 
are  destroyed.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  prize 
for  the  destruction  of  wireworms  might  be  gained  by  an 
essay  of  three  words—"  Protect  the  birds."  Rooks, 
sparrows,  tomtits,  robins,  finches,  and  most  of  our 
summer  visitors  are  on  the  look  out  for  these  beetles, 
and  all  the  return  they  get  is  a  dose  of  poisoned  Wheat, 
laid  out  for  them  by  the  ill-judged  obstinacy,  I  was 
going  to  say  stupidity,  of  the  farmer.  Again,  the  cater- 
pillar of  a  moth,  the  Agrotis  segetum,  and  allied  species, 
in  some  seasons  will  destroy  the  Wheat  and  Turnip 
crops  of  an  entire  district.  Poison  the  birds,  and  of 
course  Agrotis  segetum  and  its  congeners  will  live  to 
deposit  its  eggs,  and  the  caterpillars  resulting  therefrom 
will  live  to  eat  your  crops.  C.  It.  Bree,  Stowmarket. 

I  must  once  more  reply  to  Mr.  Graham.     I  really 

believe  he  is  mistaken  about  the  blue  titmouse.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  it  never  picks  off  or  in  any  way  injures 
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the  budti  of  the  Cherry  in  this  neighbourhood.  A  Cherry 
tree  stands  close  to  my  house,  and  on  this  tree  the  blue 
titmouse  may  be  seen  almost  daily,  but  I  never  saw  one 
single  bud  removed  ;  and  I  have  closely  watched  a  pair 
to-day  on  this  tree  within  two  yards  of  the  wiudow.  In 
the  garden  the  ground  is  often  strewed  with  the  remains 
of  the  buds,  but  this  is  the  work  of  the  bullfinches  ; 
these  birds  often  seriously  injuring  the  Cherry  ti-ees 
just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  The  marsh  titmouse 
may  often  be  seen  clinging  to  the  heads  of  the  wild 
Teazel  in  winter,  and  a  superficial  observer  would  sup- 
pose that  he  was  engaged  in  extracting  the  seeds — 
whereas  he  is  searching  for  the  lai-va  of  an  elejant  little 
moth — Penthma  gentianana,  which  feeds  on  the  pith  of 
the  Teazel  ;  and  although  there  is  nothing  by  which  we 
can  distinguish  the  heads  of  the  Teazel  which  contain 
larvae  from  those  which  do  not,  yet  this  little  bird  never 
opens  a  head  which  does  not  contain  a  larva.  Henry 
Doubleday,  Epping. 

Fruit  Protectors. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Hal- 
liman,  of  Queen's-place,  Norland-square,  Kensington, 
a  letter,  in  which  he  explains  his  opinion  respecting  his 
fruit-protectors.  He  says  that  "  the  common  striking- 
glass  was  not  selected  as  a  pattern  for  it  ;  it  was  the 
old-fashioned  straw  bee-hive  and  the  finger-glass  used 
at  table  that  first  suggested  the  shape  to  him  ;  and,  like 
the  straw  bee-hive,  it  can  be  made  cheaper  than  any 
other  glass  that  can  be  blown  fit  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  fruit-protector  assists  Nature  in  our  cold  climate, 
and  places  the  fruit  from  5°  to  20°  farther  south  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  On  account  of  its  shape,  no 
scorching  can  or  will  take  place.  When  the  air  inside 
is  raised  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  it  quickly  passes 
out  at  the  uppermost  edge,  and  fresh  air  freely  enters 
in  at  the  lowermost  edge  ;  the  trees  always  enjoy  free 
air,  and  can  be  dressed  or  syringed  in  the  common  way. 
■  The  protectors  are  easily  fixed  on  the  tree,  and  the  fruit 
can  be  gathered  with  facility.  Oval  protectors  are  ob- 
jectionable and  dear  ;  holes,  to  pass  the  wire  through, 
are  also  objectionable,  and  would  make  the  contrivance 
dearer  ;  dents  in  the  edge,  to  fit  the  branches,  are  ob- 
jectionable, but  they  can  be  made  with  them  for  the 
same  price  ;  in  a  word,  the  fruit-preservers  increase  the 
richness  and  flavour  of  the  fruit."  Our  readers  must 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  these  advantages  are 
equalled  by  the  cost  of  the  protectors. 

A  Precedent  for  the  Great  Exhibilion  of  1851 The 

Koyal  Commission  lately  issued  in  England  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  works  of  industry  of  all  nations  in    1S51, 
and  over  which  the  Royal  Consort  of  our  most  gracious 
Queen  will  preside,  bears  a  very  close  analogy  to  another 
great  commission  of  very  similar  import,  relating  to  all 
animated  nature  throughout  the  known  world,  instituted 
above  200IJ  years  ago  by  Alexander  the   Great,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  powerful  mouarehs  on  earth,     it 
is  faithfully  recorded  in  Pliny's  *' Historia  Naturalis" 
(lib.  viii.    cap.  16,  page  107).      I   will   transcribe   the 
paragraph  ailudii'g  to  this  commission  from  a  good  copy 
of  Pliny   now  before  me   (dated  1526),  which,  besides 
bearing  the  initials  of  the  celebrated   Dr.  Johnson,  has 
the  following  remark  apparently  written  by  him,  oppo- 
site the  title-page,  "  The   emendations   of    Hermolaus 
Barbarus,  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  render  this  edition  of 
Pliny's  Nat.  Hist,   extremely  valuable."     "  Alexandre 
Magno  rege  inllacnmato   cupidine    animalium    naturas 
noscendi  delegataque  commeutatione  Aristoteli,  summo 
in  omni  scientia  viro,  aliquot  millia  hominum  in  totius 
Asise   Grsecifeque   tractu   parere  jussa,  omnium  quos 
venatus,    aucupia,     piscatusque    alebant.      Q,uibusque 
vivaria,   armenta,    alvearia,   pisciuce,   aviaria,    in    cura 
erant ;   ne  quid  usquam   gentium  ignoraretur   ab   eo. 
Quos  perciintando,   L  ferme  volumina  ilia  prteclara  de 
animalibus  condidit.      Q,use  k  me  coUecta   in  arctum 
cum  iis  quce  ignoraverat,  quseso  ut  legeotes  boni  con- 
Eulant,  in  universis  rerum  naturte  operibus  medioque 
clarissimi  regutn  omnium  desiderio  cura  nostra  breviter 
peregrinautes."      Which   may  possibly  admit   of   the 
following  interpretation :    King  Alexander  the  Great, 
being  anxious  to  know  the  nature  of  animals,  by  his 
commission  given  to  Aristotle,  then  the  leading  person 
in  every  science  known  ;  commanded  that  some  thou- 
sands  of  men   throughout  the   tract  of  all  Asia  and 
Greece,   should   assemble   and   obey  him,  as  well   all 
hunters  and  fowlers,  and  fishers,  as  those  who  had  the 
care  of  parks,  and  herds,  and  flocks,  and  apiaries,  and 
fisheries,  and  aviaries,  in  order  that  he  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  all  nations  (Gesner,  in 
in  his  celebrated  work  of   Animals  (1551),  in  copying 
this  paragraph,  has  used  the  word  geniium  (alias  gen- 
tium'), whereby   the  translation  may  be  rendered,  the 
nature  ot  all  things  created  or  begotten).   By  examining 
whom,  he  (the  said  Aristotle)  formed  almost  50  excellent 
books  (that  he  styled),  "  De  Animalibus,"  which  being 
compiled  by  me  (Pliny)  ina  smaller  compass,  I  pray  my 
good  readers  may  consult,  together  with  those  matters 
I  have  added,  of  which  he  was  uninformed,  relating  to 
the  universal  operations  of  nature,  that  they  may,  tra- 
velling with  me,  in  the  like  desire,  of  that  beat  of  all 
kings  be  equally  gratified.    Edward  Scudamore,  M.J}., 
St.  George's-place,  Canterbury. 

Garden  Walks. — I  think  I  have  walks  both  better  and 
cheaper  than  those  you  commend.  A  few  years  back  I 
hesitated  a  long  time  between  gravel,  lime  chippiugs, 
and  otiitr  kinds,  and  ultimately  made  ray  j)resent 
walks  more  with  a  view  to  economy  than  perfection. 
After  two  years'  experience  ot  them,  I  still  prefer  them 
to  any  other  for  general  use,  though  I  would  perhaps 
rather  have  white  lime  chippiugs  if  I  could  always  keep 
them  dry.  Mine  are  dry,  firm,  and  clean  in  all  weathers, 
and  are  at  all  times  free  from  that  very  great  objection 


of  adhering  to  the  shoes  when  walking.  I  first  covered 
the  walks  with  foundry  cinders  (no  cost  except  a  trifle 
for  cartage),  which,  being  well  rolled  in  after  wet,  made 
a  dry  hard  foundation  ;  then  I  procured  a  few  cart- 
loads of  the  burnt  brickdust  from  a  brick  kiln,  which 
made  a  nice,  smooth,  bright  red  surface,  and  this  after 
a  little  usual  rolling  formed  capital  walks,  that  have  not 
since  required  any  further  attention.  The  cinders  not 
only  keep  the  walks  dry,  but  also  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds,  and  keep  worms  from  any  interference  under- 
ground. For  appearance,  they  can  at  any  time  be 
renewed  by  a  thin  sprinkling  of  fresh  dust,  and  the  cost 
is  so  very  trifling  as  not  to  be  worth  notice.  My  walks 
are  on  a  level  with  the  adjoining  borders.  Such  of 
your  readers  as  find  gravel  expensive,  will  find  some 
benefit  from  frying  my  plan.  G.  F. 

Seed  Lists:    Peas. — It  is  not  our  inteofion  to  enter  into  a 
paper  war  with  you,  but  we  cannot  allow  the  leatling  article  in 
your  Paper  of  the  (jth  Inst,  to  pass  unnnticed.    You  say  that 
"  Messrs.  Beck,  Henderson,  and  Co.,  in  the  Strand  (our  letter 
is  dated  from  Middle  Wharf,  Adelphi).  have  criticised,  with  no 
remarkable  civility,  the  valuable  attempts  which  our  corre- 
spondent '  R.  T.'  has  made  at  our  request,"  &,c.    It  is  well  we 
were  not  charged  with  having  criticised  your  correspondent's 
valuable  attempts  with  remarkable  incivility,  for  it  must  be 
evident  to  any  unbiassed  person  that  the  writer  of  that  article 
could  not  have   seen   our   letter.      We   think,   however,    that 
we  may  very  justly   charge  you  with  having  treated  us  not 
merely    with   incivility,    but   with    actual    scurrility.      Tour 
correspondent  "  R.  T."  does  not  appear  to  be  very  indignant 
at  our  lack  of  civility,  for  he  has  very  temperately  and  fairly 
replied  to  our  criticism  ;  but  we  still  differ  with  him  respecting 
the  Pea  called  by  the  French  Nain  Hatif.      This  Pea,  uotwirh- 
standing  the  authority  of  the  "  Bon  Jardinier,"  is  not,  or  cer- 
tainly was  not,  the  same  as  Nain  Hatif  L'eveque.     You  also 
say,  "  They  charge  him  with  sundry  inaccuracies,  and  tell  us 
that  there  are  plenty  more  that  could  be  pointed  out  ;  never- 
theless, while  indignant  at  his  criticism,  they  in  the  main  ad- 
mit his  accuracy,  and  vow  that  if  they  do  sell  trash  It  is  to 
oblige  their  customers."     We  ask  in  what  part  of  our  letter  is 
such   admission   to    be-  found  ?     On    the    contrary,    we   have 
denied  his    accuracy,    and    said    that  if  we  were    to  notice 
the    whole    of     his    blunders,     we     should    fill    the     whole 
of     your    Paper  ;    and    so    far    from     having    evaded     the 
question,    we  have   offered,  if   not    directly,  certainly   by  im- 
plication, to  give  you  ihe  origin  of  many  of  the  synonjraes,  and 
the  reasons  why  tbey  are  retaitied  in  the  lists  of  many  of  the 
most  respectable  houses  in  the  trade.     We  are  at  a  loss  to  con. 
ceive  what  couid  have  drawn  down  such  vengeance  on  our 
heads,  unless  it  is  that  we  have  presumed  to  criticise  the 
labours  of  your  correspondent  "R.  T.,"  or  that  we  should  have 
beeu  so  arrogant  as  to  appetid  our  signature  instead  of  initials 
to  our  letter.     But  that  your  readers  may  better  understand 
this  subject,  we  refer  them  to  leading  articles  in  your  Papers 
of  this  year — in  ^'o.  3,  page  95,  and  in  No.  5,  page  (17,  and  to 
"  R.  T.'s  "  lists  of  Peas,  ic,  in  No.  3,  and  subsequent  papers  ; 
then   to   our  letter  in   Ko.  13,   p.  19S,    and  to  your  leader  in 
No.  14,  and  leave  them  to  judge   between   us.      Your   corre- 
spondent,  "R.  T.,"  and  ourselves  are  still  at  issue  resnecting 
Warner's  Early  Emperor  Pea.     He  says  its  habit  of  growth  is 
intermediate  between  the  Early  Kent  and  Early  Frame.  Habit 
of  growth  IS  not  the  question.     Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  as  early  as  the 
Early  Kent,    with   pods   much   larger,   and   a  more   abundant 
bearer  ?    If  not,  how  does  it  happen  that  seedsmen  and  market 
gardeners   (who   we   ^rtsume   must  he   the  best  judges)    wiil 
and  do   give  a    much    higher    price    for    the    Emperor   than 
the   Kent?     If  "  R.  T.'s"  remarks  are  founded  upon  experi- 
ments   made  by    himself,    from  whence    did    he    obtain  the 
seed  ?    for    this   we   conceive   to  be   of   the  first    importance. 
Did  he   obtain   it  Irom   Mr.    Warner,   of  Cornliill,    who   first 
introduced    it  ?     If    not,    his    remarks    are    of    little    value. 
You  also  say,  towards  the  end  of  your  leading  article,  "  The  ex. 
ample  has  been  set  them  well  by  several  of  those  whom  they 
presume  to  call  'little  people,'"  &c.     We  again  ask  in  what 
part  of  our  letter  is  such  an  expression  to  be  found,  or  anything 
like  it  ?     Echo  aijswers — Nowhere,     l^ou  also  recommend  us  to 
put  our  house  in  order  ;  this  was  done  before  the  writer  of  this 
and  our  i.receding  letter  was   connected   with  the   house,   in 
which  he  became  a  principal  about  15  years  ago,  and  we  fear- 
lessly assert  that  in  no  instance  has  the  honour  or  respecta- 
bility of  the  firm  been  called  in  question  before  your  last  pub- 
lication.    As  to  our  selling  trash,  that  in  the  present  instance 
we  shall  leave  to  tlie  decision  of  our  numerous  correspondents  ; 
but  should  such  another  unwarrantable  libel  he  inserted  in 
your  Paper,  we  warn  you  that  legal  proceedings  tviU  be  taken 
to  vindicate  our  character.    As  you  have  given  very  conspicuous 
publicity  to  such  a  serious  and  unfounded  charge  against  us, 
we  trust  that  you  will  give  equal  publicity  to  this  letter  in  your 
next  Number.  Beck^  Henderson,  and  Co.,  Middle  Wharf,  Adelphi. 
[If  Messrs.  Beck  and  Co.,  when  they  are  cool,  will  read 
again  the  article  to  which  this  production  purports  to  be 
an  answer,    they   will  discover  that  we  have  nowhere 
charged  them  or  their  house  with  that  of  which  they  com- 
plain.    The  latter  part  of  our  observations  was  pur- 
posely disconnected  with  their  name,  having  relation  to 
notorious  practices  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  to  no 
one  special  act.     As  to  the  rest  of  tiieir  letter,  it  does 

not   call   for   either   reply   or   explanation.] 1   am 

pleased  to  see  that  you  are  endeavouring  to  eflect  a 
reformation  in  the  seed  trade.  It  is  important  to 
expunge  from  seed  lists  all  mere  synouymes  and 
varieties  possessing  so  small  a  shade  of  dift'erence  as  not 
to  render  them  worthy  of  being  retained  ;  and  it  is 
requisite  that  a  combination  of  those  seed-buyers  who 
discern  the  good  that  must  ultimately  accrue  from  au 
alteration  in  seed  lists,  should  patronise  the  seedsmen 
who  came  boldly  forward  to  make  the  required  conces- 
siou.  As  a  guide  to  the  seller  and  purchaser  of  garden- 
seeds,  and  as  a  foundation  for  the  permanency  and 
stability  of  the  change  referred  to,  it  is  essential  that  a 
standard  of  reference  should  be  ^made  accessible  to  ;vll 
interested  in  consulting  its  pages.  The  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  considering  the  competency  and  skill 
of  those  by  whom  its  operations  are  conducted,  and  the 
great  facilities  at  its  disposal,  is  unquestionably  the 
source  from  whence  such  a  desideratum  niij;ht  proceed. 
A  list  of  seeds  formed  on  the  plan  of  its  fruit  catalogue 
would  prove  of  as  much  advantage  to  the  ckiss  for 
which  it  is  designed  as  the  fruit  catalogue  is  to  pomo- 
nologists,  and  be  of  equal  authority.  New  varieties  of 
great  met  it  might  be  added  as  soon  as  they  were  suf- 
ficiently proved.  Some  perhaps  might  imagine  that  the 
adoption  of  this  course  would  prove  a  barrier  to  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  improving  the  various  races 
of  vegetables.  It  would  no  doubt  clieck  the  practice  of 
retaining  varieties  of  no  merit,  for  thereby  no  premium 


would  be  held  out  to  the  raisers  palming  them  upon  the 
public  ;  but  those  possessed  of  real  merit  would,  upon 
an  impartial  investigation  of  their  improved  charac- 
teristics,  be  recognised  as  such  ;  and  through  the  above 
medium  their  superiority  would  be  guaranteed.  The 
publication  of  a  select  catalogue  would,  therefore,  prove 
beneficial  in  many  respects ;  it  would  be  a  pattern  for 
the  seedsman  to  imitate,  a  guide  for  purchasers  in  the 
choice  of  seeds  ;  it  would  tend  in  a  great  measure  to 
prevent  the  public  from  being  imposed  upon  in  pur- 
chasing new  varieties  of  seeds,  aa  those  excluded  would 
be  considered  beneath  mediocrity,  and  the  palm  of 
merit  would  be  accorded  to  those  that  deserve  it. 
A  Subscriber. 


Entomological,  April  1 G.  R.  Waterhouse  Esq., 

President,   in   the   Chair.      The   President  nominated  ; 
Messrs.    Douglas    Stainton    and    J.    F.   Stephens    to 
examine  the  monographs  ot  Tortricidas,  sent  in  for  com- 
petition for   the  prizes  offered  at  a  previous  meeting.  ! 
He  also  gave  notice  that  the  council  had  determined  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  volumes,  forming  the  first  series 
of  the  Transactions,  to  the  members,  and  liketvise  called  , 
attention  to  the  series  of  works  proposed  to  be  published 
by  subscription,  entitled  "  Insecta  Britannica,"  under  the 
superintendence    of    a    committee,   consisting    of   the 
president  and  secretaries  of  the  Society,  together  with 
iVIessrs.  Spence,  Stephens,  and  Saunders  ;  the  subscrip- 
tion for  the  first  five  volumes  of  which,  containing  the 
British  Diptera,  Hemipfera,   Homoptera,  and   Micro- 
lepidoptera,  is  fixed  at  it.  10s.,  being  at  the  rate  of  18s. 
per  volume,  to  be  paid  annually  on  its  delivery.     The 
subscription  list  is  headed  by  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert. 
Mr.  Westwood  exhibited  a  specimen  and  drawing  of 
Cholovocera   Maderte,   a   new    coleopterous   insect  of 
minute   size,   remarkable  for    wanting    the    ordinary 
compound  facetted  eyes,  the  place  of  which  at  each  side 
of  the   head   is   occupied   by    six   small    semigloboae 
translucent  ocelli,  similar  to  the  organs  of  vision  of  many 
larvas.      This  is   the   only  instance   in  which   such  a 
structure  has  been  observed  throughout  the   whole  of 
the  tribes  of  winged  insects.     He  also  exhibited  some 
minute  insects  fixed  upon  small  slabs  of  gelatine,  which, 
from  its  perfect  transparency,  is  better  fitted  for  mount- 
ing microscopical  specimens,  than  talc  or  card.     Mr. 
Stainton  exhibited  specimens  ot  Micropteryx  aruncella. 
Scop,  (concinnella,  Steph.),  and  Mr.  S.  Stevens,  some 
very    splendid    butterflies,   from   the   river    Amazon, 
collected  by  Mr.  Wallace.      Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  a 
Noctnideous  pupa,  found  in  a  Thistle  stem,  and  also  the 
larvEe  of  some  small  species  of  moth,  which  form  a 
hybernaculum  on  the  terminal  shoots  of   the  common 
broom.     He  also  read  descriptions  of   two  new  British 
Microlepidoptera.     Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  some  plants^ 
of  Helianthemum   vulgare,  the  leaves   of  which   were 
mined  by  a  small  Lepidopterons  insect,  most  probably 
a  species  of  Elachista.     Mr.  Sydney  Saunders  read  an 
elaborate  paper  upon  two  new   Strepsipterous  insects,, 
from  Albania,  parasitic  upon  bees  ot  the  genus  Hylaaus,. 
forming  a  new  genus,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Hylecthrus. 

Stoice  Newington  Chrtsantuemom,   March  28.  — 
Mr.  Laidlaw  in  the  chair.     Mr.   Holmes  opened  the 
discussion  by  reading  an  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  this 
fine  autumnal  flower.    He  offered  some  remarks  on  new 
varieties,  and  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  seed  in  this 
climate.     The  only  important  improvement  that  had 
taken  place,  he  said,  was  in  regard  to  cultivation.  Some 
of  the  oldest  varieties  were  still  the  best.     In  incurved 
flowers,  GoUah  and  the  two-coloured  Incurved  stand  un- 
equalled.    In  the  other  class.  Superb-clustered  Yellow 
is  far  before  all  newly  imported  ones,  and  if  we  cannot 
save  seed  here,  he  thought  we  should  resolutely   set 
ourselves  against  the  reception  of  all  new  sorts  that  are 
not  improvements  on  older  kinds,  and  thus  induce  our 
southern  neighbours  to  devote  more  attention  to  superior 
varieties.    For  the  pleasure-garden,  where  protection  is 
inconvenient,  he  recommended  only  the  early  sorts,  such 
as  Queen,  Imperial,  Goliah,  Princess  Marie,  &c.,  assign, 
ing  as  a  reason  that  frosted  buds  never  expand  well, 
He  stated  that  specimen  plants  should  consist  of  sue! 
kinds    as   Phidias,   Lady   Camerson,    Queen   Victoria, 
Vesta,   and   Queen  of    the  Belgians  ;    but   that  these 
would  be  almost  useless  where  cut  flowers  for  exhibitioii 
was  the  object  aimed  at.     For  the  latter  purpose  h« 
recommended  Goliah,  Aristides,  Beauty,  and  others  ol 
similar  habit.     He  remarked  that  the  latest  sorts  were 
gener^vUy  the  finest,  such  as  Perfection,  Campestroui 
King  d'Or,  and  two-coloured  Incurved.     Late  sorts,  h< 
said,  should  be  struck  in  autumn,  for  if  this  operation  ii 
delayed  until  spring.they  often  proved  abortive  ;  cutting! 
of  the  medium  flowering  varieties,  such  as  Pilot,  Genera 
Moreau,  Defiance,  &c.,  should  be  put  in  in  the  thirc 
week  in  March,  and  those  of  the  early  sorts,  as  Impe 
rial.  Queen,  Princess  Marie,  in  the  latter  end  of  April 
He  preferred  cuttings  to  suckers,  placing  them  rounc 
the   edges   of   5-inch   pots,   in   light   sandy   soil,   wel 
drained.   He  advised  the  cuttings  to  be  placed  in  a  clost 
frame,   with  a  little   bottom-heat ;    when   struck  jthej 
should  be  hardened  and  potted  singly  in  5- inch  pots 
protecting  them  for  a  short  time,  and  finally  shiftinj 
them  into  the  pots  or  place  where  they  were  intended  t( 
bloom.     lu  cultivating  Chrysanthemums  for  cut  blooms 
regardless  of  height,  habit,  or  appearance,  the  plant 
should  be  divested  of  all  side  shoots  in  their  early  stages 
trained  up  in  single  stems,  kept  unstopped  and  only  oni 
or  two  flowers  at  most  left  on  each  stem.     For  specimei 
pot  plants  shift  at  once  into  12-inch  pots,  using  equa 
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parts  of  forest  loam  and  well-rotted  manure,  with  plenty 
of  drainage.     One  or  three  plants  may  be  put  in  each 
pot,  placing  them  where  they  can  get  all  the  sun  and 
air  possible.     As  they  advance  in  growth,  tram   and 
regulate,  so  as  to  secure  a  healthy  foliage.     Plunging 
the  pots,  he  said,  had  a  twofold  advantage— it  secured  the 
roots  from  drought  and  prevented  the  plants  from  bemg 
blown  over  by  the  wind.     As  soon  as  they  show  their 
flower-buds,  he   would  begin   at   once   to   thin   them, 
leavin"  only  the  centre  bloom  ;  that  is,  he  strips  off  all 
side  buds,  in  order  to  give  additional  strength  to  the 
remaining  buds,  which  causes  them  to  expand  uniformly. 
To  preserve  the  flowers   in   perfection,  they  must  be 
protected  not  only  from  frost  but  also  from  rain.— Mr. 
Croxford  questioned  Mr.  Holmes,  and  also  Mr.  Tant, 
on  the  best   method  of  taking  cuttings.     Mr.  Holmes 
preferred  cuttings  off  the  best  and  strongest  suckers. 
Mr.  Tant  had  taken  cuttings  off  suckers,  and  also  off 
the  stems  of  the  old  plants,  with  the  same  results  ;  he 
also  remarked  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  suckers  from 
many  of  the  varieties.     He  considered  liquid  manure 
highly  beneficial  for  the  full  development  of  the  foliage 
and  flowers  ;  but  it  should  be  withheld  when  the  latter 
begin  to  expand.     Half  a   pint  of  guano  dissolved  in 
6  or  S  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  as  circumstances 
required,  had  been  found  of  much  service.     Mr.  James 
had  applied  liquid  manure  to  his  plants  in  all  stages 
and  seasons,  and  with  equal  success.     Mr.  Taylor  had 
struck  his  cuttings  later  than  Mr.  Holmes  had  recom- 
mended,  and    had   been   most   successful  :    his   finest 
flowers  were  grown  against  a  south  wall  in  a  well  pre- 
pared border  ;  the  flowers  protected  by  glasses  hung 
against  the  wall.     In  plunging  the  pots,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  hole  should  be  made  6  inches  deeper 
than  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  or  that  the  latter  should 
be  set  on  bricks  on  edge,  with  a  cavity  between  them. 


the  lawn.  A  nice  spau-rooled  Uroliid-house,  20  leet 
long  by  18  feet  wide,  has  just  been  put  up,  to  which  the 
flowering  specimens  are  removed  as  they  come  into 
blossom  ;  and  a  new  Heath-house,  50  feet  long  and 
16  feet  wide,  has  been  built,  as  well  as  some  useful  pits. 
One  long  span-roofed  house  called  the  "  Heath  pit "  con- 
tained  some  extraordinary  examples  of  that  interesting 
genus.  A  plant  of  splendens  measured  4  feet  high  and 
as  much  through.  Some  idea  of  its  rate  of  growth  may 
be  formed  when  we  state  that  since  August  last  it  has 
made  young  wood  a  foot  in  length.  Associated  with  it 
were  remarkable  plants  of  vasiflora,  just  coming  into 
bloom  ;  favoides  elegans,  a  handsome  Heath,  in  the  way 
of  the  vestitas  ;  Hartnelli ;  retorta,  and  its  larger 
variety  ;  tricolor  Wilsonii,  a  large-flowered  kind  ;  and 
a  very  fine  ferruginea.  This  Heath  pit,  which  is  at  least 
40  feet  long,  is  heated  by  hot  water  in  2-inch  iron  pipes 
from  one  ot  Shewin's  conical  boilers,  which  also  warms 
a  small  span-roofed  stove,  standing  at  right  angles  with 


polled  or  surlaced,  according  to  their  respective  require- 
ments. Let  the  old  stuff  be  picked  away  as  far  as  is 
possible  without  injuring  the  roots.  The  most  suitable 
material  in  the  shape  of  soil  for  these  plants  is  half  de- 
composed leaf-mould,  which  has  been  sufficiently  baked 
or  sweated  to  destroy  everything  pertaining  to  animal 
life  ;  this  should  be  mixed  with  one- third  its  hulk  ef 
pure  sand,  and  interspersed  and  packed  with  small 
blocks  of  turfy  peat.  Perfect  drainage,  however,  is  un- 
questionably of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Orchids,  and  to  secure  this,  a  portion  of  pots- 
herds should  be  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  except  in  that 
for  Stanhopeas,  as  the  latter  protrude  their  flower- 
stems  through  the  bottoms  of  the  baskets,  which  for 
this  genus  should  be  considerably  shallower  than  the 
hemispherical  ones  recommended  for  general  purposes. 
A  liberal  supply  of  water  must  be  given  to  those  plants 
which  are  in  an  active  growing  state,  and  a  warm  moist 
atmosphere  must  be  retained  during  the  day  in  fine 
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the  sMe  of  rtie  pit     One  side  of  this  stove  is  i'urnished    weather,  and  especially  amongst  Vandas  and  their  cou- 
tne  siae  01  iiie  pit.     y"«  ...,,.,...„.„.,   „:„o„  „.,=    „»„»,.<■   f,-nm    the-,    hottest   localities,   and   Dendrobeg, 


China  and  the    Chinese :    their   Religion,    Character, 
Customs,  and  Manufactures,  ^c.  ^c.     By  H.  C.  Sirr, 
M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols.  8vo.     Orr  and  Co., 
Loudon. 
We  fear  that  the  reader  who  expects  new  information 
from  this  work  will  be  disappointed.     It  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  gentleman  haunted  by  one  idea — the  abhor- 
rence of  the  opium  trade ;  and  the  main  purpose  of  the 
work  is  to  assist  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  in  denouncing 
it.     We  cannot  avoid  suggesting  to   Mr.  Sirr  and  his 
friends  that  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  look  at  home  in 
the  first  instance,  and  to  commence  their  crusade  by  an 
attack  upon  Irish  whisky,  Jamaica  rum,  English  gin, 
and  American  Tobacco.  Until  that  is  done,  philanthropic 
labours  on  the  other  side  of  Asia  are  superfluous,  and 
can  hardly  hope  for  sympathisers  in  Europe.      That 
opium  smoking  is  an  evil,  is  not  disputed  ;  but  so  is  gin 
drinking,  and  so  is  sotting  in  a  rural  beer-shop.     These 
vices  are  of  equal  magnitude,  and  demand  equal  vigi- 
lance, if  they  are  to  be  suppressed.     To  say  that  opium 
smoking  is  much  worse  than  these  are,  is,  we  believe, 
to  assert  what  is  not  only  incapable  of  proof,  but  directly 
the  reverse  of  the  fact. 

Passing  by  this  hallucination,  we  must  also  express 
some  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  statements  concerning 
mere  matters  of  fact.     For  example,  oil  of  the  finest 
quality  is  said  to  be  obtained  in  China  from  Apricot  stones. 
Is  this  so  ?     On  the  other  hand,  Camellia  oil  is  omitted. 
In   a   country   abounding   with   Laurels,   it   is   rather 
strange  that  Mr.  Sirr  should  know  of  only  one,  the 
Camphor  Laurel.     Then  a  kind  of  Sycamore  is  said  to 
yield  materials  for  paper,  a  statement  which  we  under- 
take to  say  is  founded  on  some  mistake.    So,  as  to  indigo, 
it  is  clear  that  our  author's  information  is  not  very  clear 
upon  that  point,  for  although  he  names  "  the  Indigo 
plant "  and  "  a  species  of  Polygonum  "  as  the  sources 
of  Chinese  Indigo,  he  entirely  omits  the  Chinese  Woad, 
Isatis  tinetoria,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  indigo  of 
Shanghae  and  adjacent  provinces  is  prepared.     Among 
the  marvels  of  Chinese  gardening  is  mentioned,  upon 
hearsay,  "  an   Orange  tree  which  had  been   distorted 
into  a  complete  representation  of  a  human  hand  ;"  did 
it  never  occur  to  Mr.  Sirr  that  his  informant  was  talking 
of  the  well  known  fruit  of  the  flngered  Citron  2    Another 
prodigy,  not  mentioned  upon  hearsay,  but  which  bloomed 
in   the   possession  of  the  author,  was  a  very  curious 
Camellia  japonica,  the  colour  of  which  was  "  a  unique 
Iright  purple,  or  mazarine  blue  ;"  upon  which  it  is  re- 
marked  that,  "  we   have   been   repeatedly    asked    by 
botanists  if  we  were  quite  sure  that  we  did  not  mistake 
the  colour  of  this  extraordinary  flower  ;  our  reply  was 
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with   a  tank,  through  which  the  hot-water   pipes  are 
passed  ;  the   tank  is   closed  in  with  slates,  on  which 
an   inch   of  sand   is   laid,   and   on   that   flat    earthen- 
ware   tiles.      On   this   heated   bed   Gloxinias    (among 
which    the     curious    Fyfiana    and    Wortleyana,     one 
of    the    best    ot    the    liKht    kinds,    were    in    bloom), 
Achimenes,  Begonias,   jEschynanths,    and  other    soft- 
wooded   stove   plants   are   forced  into    flower  for   the 
eaily   spring   decoraiion   of    a   pretty  little    conserva- 
tory which  is  attached  to  the  dwelling  house,  and  which, 
by  means  of  this  pit  and  a  warm  greenhouse,  is  kept 
gay   the   whole   year    round.     Its    (the   conservatory) 
present    occupants  are  Hyacinths,  Roses,    Geraniums, 
Azaleas,   Camellias,   Cinerarias,   &c. ;  the   latter   have 
been  in  flower  here  ever  since  last  September.     This  is 
effected  by  taking  off  off'sets  as  early  as  they  can  pos- 
sibly be   obtained,   and   keeping  them  growing  on  all 
through    the  summer  season.     In  this  way  they  come 
into  flower  just  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  wanted. 
Franciscea   acuminata   has  been   found  to  be  a  most 
useful  plant  for  conservatory  display  where  a  little  stove 
like  that  we  have  just  mentioned  exists  fur  growing  it 
in.     Aphelandra  aurantiaca,  and  the  showy  ^schynanth 
[M.  speciosus),  brought  forward  in  the  same  way,  have 
also  proved  very  serviceable.     A  fine  head  of  bloom 
may  be  obtained  from  the  latter  even  in  a  5-inch  pot, 
and,   by  removing    the   flowering  shoot  when    it    goes 
out  of  bloom,  another  flowering  branch  quickly   takes 
its  place.     Begonia   fuchsioides  and  /Echmea   fulgens 
likewise    contribute   not    a    little    to  _  enliven    a    con- 
servatory   in    winter    and     early    spring.     The    latter 
may    be   increased    by    suckers  exactly  in   the  way  in 
which  Pine-apples  are  propagated.    In  the  greenhouse, 
which  is  always  kept  rather  warmer  thau  houses  of  this 
kind  usually    are,    some   large    Azaleas    were    in    full 
blossom,  and  others  were  coming  fast  forward.     Behind  , 
the  Azaleas  were  Camellias   which  had  done  flowering 
and  were   making  tlieir  wood  ;  and  these  again  were 
backed  up  by  tall  Orange  trees  just  bursting  into  bloom. 
The  front  and  side  shelves  were  filled  with  Geraniums. 
In  the  Heath-house  was   a   beautilul  plant  of  Hovea 
Celsi  in  full  blossom.     It  was  at  least  6  feet  high,  and 
had  been  allowed  to  "  run  up  "  with  four  stems  which, 
although  naked  at  the  bottom,  were  well  clothed  three- 
parts  of  their  length  whh  flowering  wood,  and,  managed 
in    this    way,    by    which    its    natural    character    was 
exhibited,  this  plant  looked  much   more  graceful,  and 
had  a  far  more  striking  efiect,  than  it  would  have  had 
twisted   and   twined   round   stakes.     Beside   it   was   a 
trained  plant  of  the  same  Hovea  ;  and  as  some  may 
wish  to  know  the  best  way  of  keeping  it  "  bushy,"  and 
in  a  comparatively  small  state,  we  will  mention  how  it 
was  managed.     A.  main  stem  was  allowed  to  grow  up 
the  centre  ;  the  first  tier  of  branches  from  this  was 
brought  down  as  near  the  pot  as  they  could  be  got  ; 
the  points  of  these  after  a  time  turned  up,  another  tier 
was  drawn  down,  and  the  points  of  these  turned  up  in 
the  same  way  ;-  a  third  and  a  similar  effect  followed, 
and  iu  this  way  a  "  bushy "  pyramidal  specimen  may 
be  obtained  ;  but  it  will  never  look  so  well  as  a  plant 
which  has  been  allowed  to  follow,  as  near  aa  may  be, 
its  "  natural  bent."     The  Heaths  in  this  house  were  all 
in   admirable   condition,   and  promised   abundance   of 
bloom.  Trossula  was  in  full  blossom,  and  so  were  elegans 
stricta  (a  remarkable  plant  of  the  kind),  mutablhs,  and 
some  others.     Among  Orchids,  which  contain  some  of 
the  finest  plants  in  the  kingdom,  as  those  who  have  seen 
our  great  metropolitan  exhibitions  can  testify,  the  fol- 
lowing were  in  blossom.      The  yellow-flowered  Laeha 
(L.   flava).  Sohomburgkia  violacea,   Phaius   Walhchu, 


_ ' ;  our  reply  was  y*-'-    ""-va;,  ^^^^^^.lxx^kxl^^^^^   . ^--j  - 

•DV^^u'tbl^k  ■;;  ;ourd"t;ir"alie'v"'  Notwitlietanding  various    Dendrobes,    ■•^'^""g  ''h'f J  JT^um  T   Jen- 

this  Hibernian   mode  of  stopping  a  doubt,  we  must  be  charmmgydlow- flowered    D-    chi   sotoxum,    D     Jen 

permitted  to  say  that  although  we  "do  not  think  that  kinsn,  and  D.  aggregatum-as  wel    a    ^«-'=''''^^°    ™^ 

ihe  author  would  tell  a  lie"  we  believe  him  very  capable  pmj  e  and  white  kinds  ;  ,^.  «"«  P'^°*  "^  f  ^'^^^^  ne  a 

of  making  a  blunder;  and  that  the  flower,  although  blue.  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypr.ped  urn  caudatum     piodu^^^^^^ 


as  he  describes  it,  was  no  Camellia.  Among  Chinese 
vegetables  we  find  enumerated  "  orcus,"  what  is  that  % 
Apricots,  by  which  we  suspect  Loquatsto  be  intended,for 
the  latter  are  nowhere  mentioned  ;  and  a  Plum  from 
Ching- chow,  "ten  millions  timisa  more  delicious  in 
flavour  "  than  an  Egg-Plum.  We  can  only  express  our 
regret  that  Mr.  Sirr  did  not  occupy  himself  usefully  in 
bringing  this  Pium  to  England,  rather  than  in  putting 
together  such  useless  matter  as  much  of  his  book  con- 
sists of. 


spike  2  feet  long,  surmounted  by  two  flowers  whose  tails 
were  at  least  18  inches  in  length  ;  Vanda  tricolor  and 
the  sweet-smelling  Vanda  suavis  ;  Galeandra  Devoniana, 
with  three  handsome  spikes  oi  flowers  ;  the  charming 
Odontoglossum  Cervantesii  and  0.  Insleayii,  a  some- 
what scarce  species  ;  the  rare  Burlingtouia  fragrans, 
Leptotes  bicolor,  a  mass  of  flower,  and  various  others. 
Both  the  plants  and  the  place  exhibited  the  best  pos- 
sible management,  and  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on 
those  who  have  the  care  of  them. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

S.    Rucker's,   Esq,,   Wandsworth Since   we   last 

visited  this  delightful  villa,  several   new   glass  houses 
have  been  erected,  and  a  considerable  addition  made  to 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  eusuinq  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Orchids. — All  those  species  which  are  commencing 
a  new  growth   should  be  carefully  examined  and  re- 


genera   from    the    hottest   localities,   and   Dendrobeg, 
which  are  in  a  growing  state.    Shading  in  bright  strong 
sunshine  is  indispensable,  but  the  abuse  of  this  is  as 
common  as  the  use  of  it.     The  canvas  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  can  be  removed  or  applied  in  a  few  mo- 
ments ;   as  the  difliculties  of  covering  or  uncovering, 
iu   many   instances,    prevent  the    necessary   attention 
to    this    matter.       Conservatory.  —  Climbers   should 
now    have    a    portion    of  their   shoots    pruned    bard, 
to  produce   growths  for  late   autumu  flowering.     The 
training  of  the  young  shoots  should  have  regular  atten- 
tion,  that  they  may  at  all  times  look  neat;   on  the 
other  hand,  carefully  avoid  the  stiff  formal  appearance 
which  is  produced  by  tying   in   their   shoots  to  their 
extremities.     If  the  house  is  sufficiently  lofty,  climbers 
look   most   graceful   when   they   are   allowed  to  hang 
down  from  the  rafters  in  natural  festoons.     Plants  m. 
conservatory  borders  (whether  climbers  or  otherwise), 
which  have  been  planted  in  former  years,  should  have 
as  much  of  the  old  exhausted  soil  removed  as  can  be 
done  without  materially  injuring   the  roots,   and  the 
space  filled  up  again  with  fresh  compost ;   and,  at  the 
same  time,  if  any  alteration  in  their  arrangement  la 
desirable  it  should  be  made.     On  a  careful  scrutmy  ot 
the   plants,   many   will   present   themselves  to  notice, 
which  will  form  greater  objects  of  attraction  if  planted 
out  than  thev  will  if  confiued  in  pots.     In  makmg  a 
selection  for  this  purpose,  those  sorts  should  be  chosen 
which  are   remarkable  either  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  for  continuing  a  long  time  in  bloom,  or  for  then; 
elegant  and  ornamental  appearance  in  habit  or  foliage. 
Let  the  soil  for  these  plants  consist  of  roughly-chopped 
turves  of  loam  or  peat,  with  an  admixture  ot  richer 
materials  according  to  their  special  requirements;  but 
let  the   surface   be   covered   with   finer   soil  for  neat- 
ness sake.     As  the  season  advances,  heat  and  moisture 
I  may  be  more  liberallv  supplied  to  tropical  plants,  _m- 
creasing  them  gradually  in  proportion  to  the  growing 
power  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  in  ail  cases  avoiding  a  high 
night  temperature.     At  this  season,  60°  is  sufficient  for 
those  plants  which  are  growing  most  actively,     ihe 
necessary  night  temperature  must  be  principally  ob- 
tained by  closing  early,  and  so  retaining  the  heat  de- 
rived from  the  sun  ;  and  when  fires  are  required,  they 
must  not  be  so  strong  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  admit 
currents  of   cold  air.     This  must  be  used  with  greater 
caution  than  when  the  plants  were  iu  a  dormant  state, 
for  the  admission  of  a  current  of  cold  air  during  the 
development  of  the  young  growth  will  frequently  give 
it  a  check,  and  so  injure  the  tender  foliage  as  to  spoil 
the  future  appearance  of  the  plant ;  a  cold  current  of 
this  description  is  very  diff'erent  from  the  moderate 
circulation  of  the  air  which  is  necessary  m  all   plant 
houses.     Select  some  of  the  strongest  young  plants_  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  pot  them  in  soil  consisting 
of  three-fonrihsloam  which  has  been  charred  for  the 
purpo-ie  of  destroying  wireworma  and  other  insects,  and 
one-fourth  thoroughly  decomposed  cow  manure.  During 
the  summer  all  flower-stems  should  be  picked  out,  the 
plants  should  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  coal- ashes,  and 
watered  with   clear  liquid  manure.     After  the   end  ol 
August  the  stems  should  be  carefully  tied  up  as  they 
make  their  appearance  ;  and  towards  the  end  ot  October 
the  plants  should  be  taken  up  and  placed  near  the  glass 
in  a  frame  or  on  the  front  of  a  greenhouse  stage,  where 
they  will  continue  to  flower  a  long  time,  and  be  much 
admired.     Seedlings  grown  in  pots  and  very  liberaUy 
treated,  will  rarely  fail  to  flower  through  the  winter  ; 
and  even  single  flowers  are  useful  for  bouqueta  and 

!S. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Pineries.— With  the  advancing  season,  the  tempera- 

ture  may  be  increased  from  60"  to  65°  by  night.     Take 

advantage  of  fine  weather  to  close  with  a  «"■>  he»t  »£ 

from  gO"  to  95^  and  syringe  freely  all  except   those 

which  are  in  blossom  or  ripening  their  ru.t.     ^xamme 

the  state  of  the  soil  frequently,  to  see  that  it  is  sufficient  y 

moist  beneath  the  surface,  as  the  frequen    syringing  wiU 

give  a  damp  appearance  without  penetrating  snffic.enly 

deep  to  moisten  the  whole.     Vineries.- Attend  to  d^- 

buddiug,   and   thinning  of   bunches  and  berries  m  the 

successLal  houses,   and  make  use  of   the  syrmge  no 

longer  than  it  can  be  done  with  propriety      We  seldom 

givl  more  than  one  good  syringing  after  the  fruit  is  set, 

merelv  to  remove  the  remains  of  the  blossom,  as  syrmg- 

W  is  liable  to  injure  the  bloom,  if  used  after  the  berries 

have  attained   any  size.      PEACH-HOUSE.-During  diJI 

weather  maintain  a  moderate  temperature,  with  a  ratner 

dry  atmosphere.     In  damp  weather  it  will  be  necessary 

to  keep  up  the  day  temperature  with  fire  heat ;  and  by 
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meaDs  of  ample  ventilation  to  allow  free  egress  for 
evaporated  moisture.  Keep  the  green  fly  in  check  by 
fumigating,  if  the  ordinary  syringing  of  the  bouse  proves 
insutEcient.  Fig-house. — Figs  require  an  abundance 
of  air,  with  free  exposure  to  the  light  ;  and  with- 
out these,  a  plentiful  crop  of  good  fruit  need 
not  be  hoped  for.  A  moist  atmosphere,  and  a 
liber.xl  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  are  also  essential ; 
and  if  the  roots  are  confined  within  reasonable  limits, 
every  alternate  watering  during  the  swelling  of  the 
fruit  should  be  of  liquid  manure.  As  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen,  however,  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  rather 
drier,  to  prevent  its  rotting ;  and  in  damp  dull  weather, 
sufficient  fire  heat  should  be  used  to  permit  the  super- 
abundant vapour  to  escape.  Let  the  later  successions 
he  brought  on  gradually  at  first,  in  a  temperature  by 
aight  of  from  50"  to  55°.  Melon  Pits.— Excessive 
moisture  must  be  carefully  avoided  during  the  setting 
of  these  crops  ;  and  as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  thin  the 
fruit  after  all  danger  of  damping  is  over,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  allow  more  to  set  thau  will  be  ultimately 
■wanted.  Remove  the  blossoms  as  soon  as  they  fade, 
and  do  not  allow  more  male  blossoms  to  expand  than 
are  required,  as  they  tend  to  weaken  the  energies 
of  the  plant.  Some  seeds  should  now  be  sown  of 
some  of  the  best  kinds  for  preserving.  The  adaptability 
of  any  kind  for  this  purpose  depends  upon  the  colour  of 
the  flesh;  the  kinds  most  approved  of  are  "the  old 
scarlet  fleshed  rock,"  and  the  "  Dampsha."  The  flesh 
of  the  latter  is  of  a  very  deep  green,  and  besides 
answering  for  preserving  purposes,  It  is  very  useful  for 
dessert,  and  more  particularly  so,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
lates^nd  best  keeping  Melons  we  have  seen.  It  keeps 
till  Christmas. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  Convolvulus  major,  Tropseo- 
iuni  canariense,  and  some  other  half-hardy  climbing 
annuals,  in  a  frame,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be 
easily  removed  to  their  permanent  situations  at  the 
usual  season.  The  best  method  is  to  lay  gome  turves 
into  a  frame,  with  the  grassy  side  downwards.  After 
beating  them  till  quite  flat,  the  seeds  should  be  pressed 
into  the  smooth  surface,  2  to  4  inches  apart,  and  then 
covered  with  a  little  light  soil.  When  ready  for  moving 
to  the  borders,  cut  the  turves  with  an  edging-iron  into 
small  squares,  containing  one,  two,  or  more  plants  in 
each.  In  this  way  they  will  experience  little  or  no 
check,  and  will  start  into  the  new  soil  with  much  greater 
freedom  than  if  they  had  been  confined  in  pots.  Sun- 
flowers may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  they  do  not 
like  transplanting  ;  and  it  is  desii-able  to  get  them  into 
flower  as  early  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  Primroses 
and  others  of  the  Polyanthus  family  have  done  bloom- 
ing, they  should  be  removed  from  the  beds,  of  which 
they  have  lately  been  the  ornament,  that  the  ground 
may  be  prepared  for  the  summer  beauties.  The  plants 
which  are  taken  up  should  be  pir ted  and  planted  in 
some  nice  loamy  soil  in  the  reserve  garden,  watered, 
and  shaded  with  evergreen  branches  till  their  roots  are 
re-established  ;  in  this  situation  they  will  prepare  them- 
selves for  a  repetition  of  their  duties  next  spring.  Those 
who  do  not  possess  a  stock  of  these  useful  plants  caunot 
commence  at  a  better  time.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in 
the  reserve  garden  of  Hollyhocks,  Dianthus,  and  other 
biennials  ;  and  also  of  perennials,  especially  of  those 
kinds  which  flower  the  first  season  ;  some  of  the  latter 
may  be  sown  at  once  in  suitable  situations,  where  they 
may  remain. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cardoon  seeds  should  now  be  sown  in  3-inch  pots, 
two  seeds  in  each,  and  plunged  near  the  glass  in  a  close 
cool  frame  ;  the  advantage  of  this  method  of  raising 
them,  over  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  open  air,  is  in  the 
facility  which  ^the  former  afi'ords  at  planting  season, 
inasmuch  as  the  plants  can  be  arranged  according  to 
their  sizes,  and  at  the  same  time  all  blanks  can  be 
avoided.  The  old  method  involved  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  earthing  up,  as ,  it  frequently  happened  that  a 
very  strong  plant  grew  by  the  side  of  a  very  weak  one, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  the  former,  the  latter  was 
inevitably  buried.  Parsley  should  be  sown  in  drills 
about  12  inches  apart,  into  which  a  few  seeds  should  be 
dropped  at  intervals  of  6  inches.  The  object  in  view  is 
to  remove  all  excepting  the  best  plants  in  each  patch, 
as  Boon  as  the  curl  is  distinguishable  ;  as  those  which 
are  left  increase  in  size,  every  alternate  plant  should  be 
removed  as  they  are  wanted  for  use,  and  the  ground 
■forked  between  the  remaining  plants,  to  encourage  their 
growth,  and  so  to  prevent  their  running  to  seed.  Soot 
is  a  suitable  manure  for  this  herb,  and  is  particularly 
useful  in  preventing  or  destroying  the  maggots  by  which 
this  plant  is  so  liable  to  be  attacked.  Where  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  the  spring  crop  of  Broccoli  still  un- 
used, the  later  heads  should  be  selected  and  laid  in 
under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall  ;  and  to  shorten  the 
interval  between  the  last  of  them  and  the  earliest 
Cauliflowers,  the  latter  should  be  stimulated  by  frequent 
applications  of  liquid  manure, 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
After  removing  the  superfluous  shoots  of  Apricots, 
the  remaining  ones  should  be  carefully  examined  in 
search  of  the  green  caterpillar,  whi«h  not  only  injures 
the_  young  leaves,  but,  after  eating  holes  in  the  young 
fruit,  causes  it  to  gum  and  grow  deformed,  or  to 
fall  ofi'  before  it  is  stoned.  The  surest  method  of 
destroying  these  pests  is  by  gently  pressing  the  leaves 
in  which  they  are  lodged  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
after  which  the  trees  should  be  washed  with  clean 
water  from  the  engine.  After  the  fruit  is  set,  more  is 
to  be  feared  from  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar  than 


from  either  frosts  or  storms.  It  is  an  old  adage  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  to  few  things  does 
it  more  truly  apply  than  to  the  destruction  of  wasps. 
At  this  season  every  existing  wasp  is  about  forming  a 
nest,  of  which  she  will  become  the  parent ;  and  if  these 
parents  are  destroyed,  before  they  have  had  time  to 
rear  the  first  of  their  youug  ones,  as  a  matter  of  course 
their  innumerable  progeny  are  destroyed  along  with 
them.  Much  loss  of  fruit  will  be  prevented  by  offering 
a  penny  a  head  for  every  wasp  caught  before  a  certain 
date,  according  to  the  locality,  from  the  20th  of  May  to 
the  1st  of  June.  The  distance  must  of  course  be 
limited  ;  but  as  a  large  fruit  garden  is  a  great  attrac- 
tion, a  tw-o  mile  circuit  will  not  be  too  much  in  a 
general  way. 


state  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  endinfi:  Ajiril  11, 1S50, 
aa  observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chisvvick. 
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April  a— Cloudy  and  rather  boisterous ;  cloudy  and  fine ;  clear. 

—  C — OvercHst;  cloudy  aud  (i'e;  ovf rcaat  ai  ni^ht. 

—  7—  Overcast;  cloutJy  aud  tine  throushuut. 

—  S— FogKy;  overcaat;  cloudy  with  alijiht  ehowera. 

—  y — Fine;  cloudy;  overcast. 

—  10— Fine;  vfry  hue;  clear  at  night. 

—  11— Kain;  showery,  with  funny  mtervala;  OYercaat. 
Meaa  temperature  of  the  week  3  deg.  abnve  the  average. 

State.of  the  Weather  at  Ctuswick  dunijg  ihe  laat  24  years,  for  the 
enauinR  week,  ending  April  20,  ISiO. 


April. 


Sunday  1 1 
M  on.  lb 
Tuea  1> 
Wed.  17 
Thura.  IS 
Friday  1° 
Satur.  20 


45- 


56.4 
5G.6 

56.!* 


No.  of 

Years  in 
which  it 

itained. 


Greatpst 
Quantity 
ot  Kain. 


Prevailing  'Winds, 


0.49 
0.2d 


The    hiRheat  temperature  during  the  ahove   period   occurred  on  the  17tli 
IS44— thpjEi.  7  i  deg. ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  lo'th,  IS  17— therm.  20  dtg. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Insects:  Onoma,  ttc.  ].  Philonthus  aterrimus  ;  2,  Aphodius 
sphacelatus  ;  3,  Philonthus  fsra  us  ;  4  (?),  but:  Ti-ithout  a 
number,  Quedrus  picicornis  ?  (No  No.  5)  ;  6,  Xantholinus 
giabratus,  Grav.  (Gyiohvpnus  cruentatus,  Spry) ;  7,  Cis 
Boleti ;  all  the  cnminones't;  of  the  common,  and,  except  the 
last,  unconnected  wiili  the  objects  ol  our  publication,  to 
which  in  future  be  pleased  to  restrict  the  species  sent  fur  de- 
termination. W. — G  A,  Westwood's  "  Entomulo;:ist's  Test 
BooU"  will  suit  you.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  an 
insect  by  its  chrysalis,  except  in  marlied  cases.  TheTOunti 
cockroach  which  attacks  Orchids  resembles  the  perfect  insect 
of  the  commoii  species,  except  that  it  is  smaller,  wants  wings, 
aud  is  wider  in  proportion.  It  is  not  necessai'y  to  dip  insects 
in  spirits  before  placirig  them  in  the  cabinet,  W. — N'orthuvi- 
hnensis.  From  your  description  we  suppose  theinsecis  found 
in  your  Melon  Irame  to  be  some  species  of  spring-tailed 
insect  (Podural  which  attack  decaying  or  ailing  vegetables, 
and  which  ha-ve  most  probably  been  introduced  with  the 
manure.  The  earth  should  be  well  moistened  with  gas  tar 
water,  and  the  plants  repotted  in  fresh  soil.  11'.— X.  B  S.  See 
the  preceding  answer  to  Northumbrieusis.  W. —  Vernon.  We 
cannot  supply  answers  to  conundrums  in  the  *'  Family 
Herald."  IF". —  W  1>  S.  The  small  "  bugs  "  in  the  crevices  of 
the  diseased  Rose  bark  are  a  minute  species  of  bark  mite 


(see  Gard.  Citron.  1S43,  p.  35C).  Fig.  1  is  part  of  a  branch 
with  the  mites  clustered  together,  of  the  natural  size  •  2 
one  of  them  removed  ;  and  3,  do.,  magnified.  We  do  not 
think  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  wound,  but  they 
will  certainly  ageravate  it.  Wash  the  part  with  strong  soap- 
suds and  lime.  W.—T  V.  The  grubs  which  have  destroyed 


pupa  or  chrysalis  ;  and  i,  the  perfect  tiy.    Your  field  should 
be  turned  up,  and  a  lot  of  ducks  driven  after  the  spade  or 
plough.     This,  with  a  strong  watering  of  gas-tar  water,  will 
get  rid  of  a  great  number,  but  children  should  be  employed  to 
catch  and  destroy  the  flies  when  they  appear.  W.—JHS.  The 
insects  sent  with  the  sprig  of  Honeysuckle  are  so  minute  aud 
shrivelled  up  that  we  cannot  make  out  what  they  are,  but 
suppose  them   to  be  aphides.     Unnail  the   plants   from  the 
wall,  and  enclose  each  in  a  close  bag,  within  which  tobacco 
smoke  should  he  introduced.    If  properly  done,  this  will 
destroy  the  young  aphides.  W.—B  A.  No.  1,   Anisopteryx 
leucophearia ;  2,  Cheimatobia  brumata ;  3,  Acidalia  lactata; 
4,  Cidaria  ferrugata  ;  5,  Lozogramma  petraria  ;  6,  Margaritia 
prunalis ;    7,    Emmelesia  albulata;  8,   Diurnea   Fagi.      All 
very  common.   W. — E  T  F.  Dermestes  lardarius  crushed  to 
piece?.     Specimens  for  identification,  and  especially  living 
ones,  should  be  packed  so  as  not  to  be  injured  in  the  transit. 
We  know  no  other  way  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  this  insect 
than  by  killing  the  grubs,  and  especially  the  beetles,   as  soon 
as  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  perfect  state,  for  which 
a  sharp  Inok  out  must  be  kept.  W. 
Amebican  Aloe  :   Flos.    Clean  ofi'  the  tar  thoroughly ;  take  it 
out  of  its  soil,  and  cut  away  all  dead  roots.    Then  repot  it 
in  rich  loose  soil,  well  drained,  and  plunge  the  pot  in  a  hot- 
bed, where  it  may  remain,   shut  up  close,  till  it  has  made 
young  leaves.     As  soon  as  these  are  3  inches  long,  give  air 
gradually,   and  when  they  are  hardened  and  full  6  inches 
long,  expose  it  more  and  more  to  the  open  air.    If  there  is 
any  life  in  it,  this  process  will  revive  it. 
Books:  A  Co-)istm\t  Reader.  Probably  Babmgton's  "Manual  of 
British  Plants  "  will  suit  you.  but  it  contains  no  plates.     If 
you  want  them  you  bad  better  buy  Yol.  I.  of  the  cheap  edition 
of  Sowerhy's  "English  Botany."— .4  M.  "Glendinning  on  the 
Pine-apple."    Sheet  glass  will  burn  ;  use  rough  plate. i 
Mandrb  :  Suh.  The  best  thing  to  mix  with  garden  refuse,  suck 
as  leaves,  the  Grass  mown  from  a  lawn,  &c.,  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  decompose  and  become  fit  for  manure,  is  the  am- 
moniacHl  liquor  of  the  gas  works,  if  you  can  procure  it.J 
Names    of    Plants  :  Constant  Sub.  It  is   a   Jew's-ear  Fungus 
(Exidia  Auricula  Ju'^pe),  a  very  curious  Tremella-like  thing, 
not  rare  on  old  trees. — M  C,  Oncidium  longipes ;  it  will  be 
published  in  the  next  Number  of  "  Paxton's  Flower  Garden.'*^ 
IF  <?.    Saxifraga  oppositifolia.  —  A  F  K.  Tecoma  australis, 
—  ir   P.    Apnnogeton   distachyon. — Enquirer.    Hippeastrum 
Johnsoni ;    the  rest  nest  week.    Thanks  for  the  Phaius. — 
A  E.  Sutherlandia  frutescens. 
Rats  :  B.  Since  you  cannot  poison  them,  the  only  remedy  yoa 
have  left  is  to  trap  them,  or  kill  them  by  means  of  ferrets. 
In  baiting  the  traps  do  not  touch  the  bait  with  a  knife,  a 
fork,  or  the  hand.     If  you  do,  all  will  be  vain  ;  their  sense  of 
Bmell    being    extremely    delicate,    their    suspicions    will    be 
aroused,  and  they  will  avoi^l  the  stratagem.J 
Sap:   Enquirer.    The  huds  placed  on  the  topmost  parts  of  a 
tree   are   first  developed    in    the    spring    because    they  are 
youngest,  whilst  those  buds  that  are  situated  in  the  lowest 
parts  uf  the  same  tree,  being  older,  are  at  the  same  time  but 
slightly    affected.     The   separate  memorandum  is    founded 
upon   a  misconception  of  well  ascertained   and   undoubted 
facts.     Both  gaseous  and  fluid  matters  pass  freely  in  all  di- 
rections in  the  interior  of  the  jnung  parts  of  plants. 
Seakale  :  Suh.  To  be  lloofied  two  or  three  times  during  the 
year  will   not  injure  Seakale,   provided  the  water  does  not 
stagnate  about  it.     Both   Seakale  and  Asparagus  would  be 
benefited   rather  than  injiu'ed   by  such  floodings,   the   soil 
being  an  alluvial  loam. J 
Tanneus'  Babk  :  Addlescentulus,    This,  in  its  manufacturing 
state,  is  unfit  for  cultivators  to  use ;  but  when  exhausted  of 
its  tannin,  and  allowed  to  decay,   it  ceases  to  be  "tanners* 
bark,"  and  becomes,  like  cU  other  decaying  vegetable  sub- 
stances, valuable  to  the  cultivator  in  proportion  to  its  degree 
of  decay.     The  worst  way  of  using  it  is  to  burn  it  to  ashes  ; 
the  best  way  is  to  char  it.     Whether  charred  or  merely  de- 
cayed, it  shouid  be  mixed  with  putrifying  matters,  such  as  the 
contents  of  cesspools,  or  rotten  dung,  and   also  earth  or  any 
other  common  material,  except  lime.    It  then  becomes  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  manures. 
The  Tbee    Rose  :    IF  D.    At  the  request   of  numerous   sub- 
scribers the  price  of  this  work  is  nosv  reduced  from  4s.  Bd.  to 
3s.  6d.,  post  free  ;   it  can  be  forwarded  to  any  address  by  a 
Post-office  order  being  sent  to  James  Slatthews,  at  the  Office 
of  this  Paper. 
WiEiNG  Wall  Trees  :  E  T  C.  In  erecting  a  new  garden  wall, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  studs  for  wires  should  be  built 
into  it,  as  fhey  can  be  driven  in  afterwards  with  much  less 
trouble.     They  should,  however,  be  inserted  before  the  mortar 
has  set  hard,  as  cast-iron  studs  will  then  drive  easily,  and  are 
much   cheaper  than  wrought. iron  ones.     If  the  mortar  is 
good,   and  allowed   to  set  very  firm,  there    is  some  loss  in 
using  the   cast-iron   nails,    as   they  are  liable  to   break  in 
driving.     With  regard  to  the  different  modes  of  wiring,  the 
horizontal  one  is  to  be  preferred  for  fruit  trees  ;  the  vertical 
wires    are   better   adapted  for   climbing  plants.     The  semi- 
circular arrangement  may   look  very  well  on  paper,  but  to 
make  it  answer  on  the  wall,  a  much  stronger  wire  and  a  very 
large    quantity  of  studs  are  necessary,    aud  even  then  the 
wires  are  liable  to  be  continually  displaced.      But  why  use 
wires  at  all  ?     It  is  an  additional  expense  without  affording 
any  compensating  advantage.     We  would  recommend  in  pre- 
ference the  system  described  at  p.  435,  of  the  volume  for  1849, 
by  Mr,   Fleming,  which  is  simply  driving  common  cast-iron 
wall  nails  or  studs,  5  or  6  inches  asunder,  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  walis,  and  to  these  the  trees  are  secured  by  bast. 
Every  facility  is  afforded  by  this  method  for  neat  and  expe- 
ditious training,  and  the  appearance  of  the  studs  even  on  the 
uncovered  portions  of  the  wall  is  much  more  agreeable  and 
ornamental  than  wires  would  be.     Studs  are  very  cheap ;  they 
cost  only  \^d.  per  lb.,   and  they  are  as  permanent  as  wires. 
For  further  particulars,  together  with   a  discussion  of  the 
various  modes  of  securing  trees  to  walls,  and  the  relative  cost 
of  each,  we  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  page  above  quoted.J 
Misc  :  A  M.  Messrs.  Yonell,   Great  Yarmouth.     A  west  aspect 
will  answer  for  a  greenhouse.     Soot  may  bo  used  with  advan- 
tage in  a  kitchen-garden  ;  and  so  may  guano  ;  but  they  will 
not  enable  you  to  dispense  with  farm-yard  manure. +— J,  C  S. 
It  will  not  harm  a  Hardenbergia  to  prune  it  in  after  flowering. 
For  an  answer  to  your  other  question  we  must  refer  yoa  to 
previous  advertisements.J 


your  Wheat  crop  are  the  larvce  of  a  species  of  Tipula  or 
daddy-long-legs,  most  probably  T.  maculosa  (see  Card.  Chron, 
of  18i6,  page  317J ;  1  is  the  grub  ;  2,  its  taU,  magnified ;  3,  its 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Cinerarias:  W  H  H.  1,  purplish  crimson,  texture  and  colour 
good,  outline  thin,  size  small ;  2,  deep  purple,  texture  good, 
^ize  and  shape  middling  ;  3,  purple,  petals  narrow,  outline 
bad,  size  too  small.*— »/ P.  1,  white  centre,  with  deep  rosy 
purple  edge,  good  in  texture,  colours,  aud  shape,  but  very 
much  too  email;  2,  violet  with  a  white  centre,  too  small; 
3,  very  like  the  last  in  colour,  but  a  little  larger  in  size  ;  4, 
deep  blue,  white  centre,  bright  in  colour,  but  very  small ; 
5,  light  blue  fading  to  white  in  the  centre,  texture  good,  but 
too  small ;  C,  briglit  crimson,  good  in  texture  and  colour,  but 
too  small.  All  your  Cinerarias  are  very  good  in  texture  and 
colour,  but  far  below  the  standard  in  size.* 

EpIPHTLLUM    ROSEOM    GRANDIFLOBCM  :     R      W.     Colour     bright 

rosy  red,  slightly  marbled ;  size  good  for  its  class  of  hybrids  ; 

a  nice  distinct  variety.* 
PA^slES  :  T  O  O.  A  large  bold  flower,  striUing  in  colours,  and 

having  a  rich  eye,   but   coarse,    and  the  eye  runs  into  the 

margin  too  olten.     Two  of  the  blooms  out  of  the  three  have 

this  fault. 
Errata  :  Garden  Walks.— Tn  the  last  Number,  p.  212,  3d  col., 

4Uth  line  from  the  beginning  of  the  article,  for  "gardener,'* 

read  "garden  ;"  and  at  the  ith  line  from  the  bottom  of  the 

satae  column,  for  "corner "read  "former," 
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ANURES. — The  following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Slanure,  do.  11     0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  7     0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolitea  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
K.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  OL  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  9i.  IO5.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


LAWES'S  PATENT  MANURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Mr.  Lawes's  VTholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MAJTURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes';*  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek.— Apply  to  William  E. 
Kendle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 

P"  OTTER'S  GUANO.  — This  effective  MTNURE, 
now  greatly  Improved,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a 
Dressing  for  all  Spring  Crops.  It  is  equal  to  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  25  per  cent,  cheaper.  Also  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of 
XIME,  GYPSUM,  ^nd  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  all  of 
guaranteed  quality,  and  Cheaper  than  at  any  other  establish- 
ment in  town  or  countrv. 

Factory,  2S.  CLAPHAM  ROAD  PLACE.  LONDON. 


HOT   WATER  APPARATUS    AND   HORf iCCLTURAL 
BUILDING. 


HILL  begs  reapectfully  to  announce  that  his 
improved  "  FLUE  BOILER"  may  now  he  had  iu  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  Ifio  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  fitr  Rtatiouary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effeciive. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  beat  principle.     Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  wa:er. 
%*  A  liberal  Hjscount  to  the  Trade. 
W.  Hill,  Horticultural  Works,  Greenwich. 


CORN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT.   BARLEY,  OaTS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
fidently recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  ptr  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gjpsum  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  Poeser,  Secretary. 
Country-  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
HANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibes, 
BaicnT,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  SonSj 
London,  April  13. ^ 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  GUANO, 
CRUSHED  BONES,  and  all  other  artificial  MANURES, 
at  Messrs.  Hunts'  Bone  Mills  and  Manure  Works,  High-street, 
Xambeth,  London.    Established  ISIG. 

G~UXN0~AND  OTHER  MANURES.— Superphos- 
phate  of  Lime  (See  reports  of  experiments  in  Ro, al  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal,  Vol.  C,  Part  2),  Guano,  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian,  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  of  known  value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. — Apply  to  Maee 
PoTHESGiLL,  201a,  Upper  Thames-strcct.  London. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  Id,  1850. 


MEETINGS  POn  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wkdmbbdat,   April  17— Ai^ricultural  Society  of  England. 
THu«3nAT,         —        IS— AsTiciiltural  Trap.  Socifv  of  Ireland; 
WuRNESDAT,     —        24  —  Ajfrlcu' tural  Society  of  England, 
TiiuHouAi,        —       25— ij.TJcultaral  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
Dure  for  Com  and  other  Crops,  containing  Ammonia, 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  Potash,  Soda,  Magnesia,  Silicate  of  Potash, 
Ac.  Price,  delivered  alongside  a  vessel,  or  any  Wharf  iu 
London,  Si.  per  ton.  It  is  sold  in  a  finely-ground  dried  powder, 
by  the  Patentee,  at  No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane, 
London. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,    Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Sulphate,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

ATENT  SPADES,  DAISY  KAKES,  SCYTHES, 
Draining,  and  other  Garden  Tools.  Mole  Traps,  65.  per 
dozen.  Carpenters  and  Smiths*  Tools,  &c.  Ladies'  Garden 
Tools,  7s.  Bd.  a  set.  Sword-scrapers  for  Gardens,  I5.  2d.  each. 
Patent  Fumigation,  for  destroying  insects  on  plants,  in 
greenhouses,  i;c.  :  at  Messrs.  J.  H.  Boobbter  and  Co.'s  (late 
Stobch  and  Boobbxee),  Ironmongery,  Brass-foundry,  Kail 
and  Tool  Warehouse,  14,  Stanhoije-street,  Clare-market, 
London.  Established  .nearly  200  years  for  the  sale  of  goods 
from  the  best  Manufactories  at  the  lowest  prices.  Gooda  for- 
werde'l  to  any  part  on  the  receipt  of  remittance. 


LOOK    TO    YOUR    STABLE     EXPENDITURE, 
and  attend  to  its  ecoDomy  and  Corn-dealers*  BiUs. 

CHAFF  MACHINES.— Horse  Masters  should  give 
cut  Hay  or  Wheat  Straw  with  the  Oats  they  allow,  and 
those  Oats  should  be  bruised.— MARY  WEDLAKE'S  superior 
CHAFF  MACHINES  and  OAT  BRUISERS,  manufactured  on 
the  x^remises  {iO  years  establiahedj,  113,  Fen  church-street,  and 
S,  Billiter-street. 

N.B.  Chaff-cutting  and  Oat-bruising  Machinery  by  horse- 
power.   Old  Machines  repaired. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN 
ONE  SHILLING  PER  BAT  !  !  and  make  the  Animal 
look  better  than  he  now  does  when  you  are  paying  not  less  than 
I2a,  to  135.  per  week.  Consider  the  enormous  saving  in  these 
hard  times — times  of  cheapness  !  ! 

DO  YOU  BRUISE  THE  OATS  YOU  GIVE 
TOUR  HORSES  ?  No.  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out 
of  every  three,  and  your  Cattle  do  not  do  half  so  well. — MART 
"WEDLAKE  AND  CO.'S  OAT  BRUISING  MILLS.  Superior 
Chaff  Engine,  simple  in  construction,  doin^  from  50  to  500 
bushels  daily  and  more.  Nearly  all  respectable  Coachmasters 
and  Brewers  in  London  use  these  implements.  To  be  seen  at 
lis,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  close  to  the  Black- 
"wall  Railway. 
N.B.  Linseed  Mills,  Beau  Mills,  and  Malt  Mills,  in  great  variety. 


OTEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
^-^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southward,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectftiUy  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Honiculturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
appljing  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
dec,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.^  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Imn,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
aie  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  hiehest  authority  ;  or 
(they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throuehout  the  kingdom. 

_  S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  cunstruction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
he  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
omamejtal  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  field  and  Garden 
I^SBces,  ■ffire-work,  ic. 


Mr.  Pagan's  plan  of  Road  Reform,  to  which  we 
referred  last  week,  involves  the  abolition  of  the  toll- 
bar  system,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  poll-tax 
on  horses.  The  former  method  of  raising  the  funds 
for  road  maintenance  is  extravagantly  expensive. 
In  Fife  and  Kinross-shires  it  is  said  the  amount 
annually  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  existing 
roads  does  not  exceed  18,000?. — producible  by  a  tax 
of  less  than  30s.  a-head  on  the  horses  within  these 
counties,  and  which  might  be  collected  as  other 
taxes  are  with  the  assistance  of  means  already  in 
operation  ;  while,  as  the  thing  now  stands,  the  real 
cost  to  the  public  of  these  roads  amounts  to  33,000/. 
annually,  15,000/.  being  lost  in  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection. Fivepence  is  thus  wasted  in  collecting 
every  Gd.  that  is  usefully  spent.  We  need  not 
repeat,  what  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  our 
volume  for  1846,  how  the  two  methods  of  road 
maintenance  differ  also  in  their  influence  upon 
industry ;  the  one,  a  proportionate  tax,  increasing 
if  it  offer  to  increase,  and  thus  keeping  it  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  point  ;  the  other,  a  fixed  annual 
payment,  the  same  whether  the  animals  taxed  be 
at  work  or  not,  and  thus  a  direct  bonus  upon  their 
employment.  All  this  is  well  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
Pagan's  work  on  the  subject,*  which,  though  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated  three  years  ago,  again 
deserves  general  attention  now  that  road  manage- 
ment is  about  to  be  made  the  subject  of  legislation. 

The  following  are  facts  illustrative  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  gentleman's  plans  would  act  in  particular 
districts.      "  As   regards   Sooonie    and   Logic,  two 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Fife,  nearly  of  equal  extent 
— Scoonie  containing  3855,  and  Logic  3343  acres  ; 
— the  first  containing  a  burgh  and  post-town,  with 
considerable  manufactories,  and  a  population  of  2640, 
its  surface  being  traversed  by  turnpike  and  statute 
labour  roads,  and  closely  hemmed  in  by  turnpike 
bars  ;  the  latter  an  agricultural  parish,  with  only  a 
very  small  village,  a  population  of  410,  and  no  turn- 
pike roads.     The  present  taxation  paid  by  the  inha- 
bitants for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads,  whether  in 
the  name  of  toll-dues  or  statute  labour  conversion 
money  (at  36s.  per  'plough-gate'),  is  estimated  in 
Scoonie  at  537/.  4s.  3d.;  in  Logic  at  120?.  13.?.  lUd. 
The  ascertained  number  of  horses  is — in  Scoonie, 
161  ;  in   Logic,  75.     A   tax,   therefore,   on   horses, 
according  to  Mr.  Pagan's  scheme,  to  meet  the p>-esent 
expenditure  for  upholding  the  roads  would  be,  per 
hoi'se,   in  Scoonie,    31.  7s,  ;   in   Logic,   1/.  12s.  2d. 
From  a  rate  laid  on  the  real  rental  of  all  property 
for  the  same  pui-pose,  it  would  amount,  per  pound 
sterling  of  annual  value,  in  Scoonie  to  Is.  2id.  ■  in 
Logie  to  Sd.     It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  real  rate  would,  in  either  case,  be  much  less 
(probably  two-thirds),  from  the  saving  in  the  expense 
of  management,  which  Jlr.  Pagan   clearly  proves 
may  be  effected." — All  this  is  reported   by  a  com- 
mittee to  the  trustees  of  the  county.     The  report, 
from   which   it   is   extracted,   concludes,   however, 
without  sanctioning  Mr.  Pagan's  scheme,  observing 
that  the  difficulty  "  in  respect  to  a  general  measure 
of  change  in  that  county  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  divided  into  four  districts, 
having  different  amounts  of  debt,  and  whose  sepa- 
rate powers  in  respect  to  the  management  of  the 
funds  are  absolute." 

Now  for  the  facts  regarding  Forfarshire.  In  a 
report  upon  that  county,  as  regards  the  management 
of  its  roads,  Mr.  Pagan  shows  that  out  of  the  13,000/. 
levied  at  toll-bars,  3500/.  are  spent  in  the  mere 
process  of  collection.  The  4000/.,  within  which 
the  whole  expenses  of  management  at  present  fall, 
might  be  reduced  nearly  to  1100/.  under  Mr.  Pagan's 
plan  ;  and  all  the  funds  needed  on  the  roads  of  that 
county  might  be  provided  by  a  tax  of  29s.  per  horse 
on  the  10,000  horses  it  is  estimated  to  contain.     And 


*  "  Eoad  Reform," 
WOOD  and  Sons. 


&c.    By  T^LLXUM  Pagan,  &c.    Black- 


the  following  grounds  for  believing  that  this  tax 
might  ultimately  be  considerably  reduced  are  given 
in  detail,  as  there  is  not-  a  county  where  they  may 
not  be  expected  to  be  equally  influential  : 

"  1.  The  projected  railways  through  the  county  will 
have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  roads  of  all  thorough 
traffic,  so  that  in  future  they  will  be  kept  up  at  a  much 
less  cost,  for  the  sole  use  and  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
county. 

"  2.  On  the  abolition  of  toll-bars,  there  will  be  no 
inducement  to  use  cu-cuitous  routes.  People  will,  in 
every  instance,  drive  by  the  nearest  and  most  direct 
road,  and  so  diminish  the  tear  and  wear  attendant  on 
the  circuitous  driving  which  results  from  the  present 
system. 

"  3.  The  public  money  will  go  farther  when  applied 
under  the  direction  and  responsible  management  of  a 
County  Roads  Board,  with  the  county  divided  into  a 
few  districts,  than  under  the  present  system,  with  70 
separate  sets  of  managers  and  paymasters. 

*'  i.  From  the  roads  being  thrown  open  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  tolls,  as  well  as  from  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
population  and  the  progress  of  improvement  throughout 
the  county,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  Whenever  the  number  of 
horses  rises  to  12,000,  a  rate  of  22s.  6d.  would  produce 
the  funds  required  ;  and,  when  clear  of  debt,  at  the 
end  of  31  years,  the  rate  would  fall  to  14s.  Cid." 

We  add  the  following  particulars,  illustrative  of 
the   subject,   which   are   true,    of  a  Union  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester  containing  36,000  acres.     The 
population  of  the  district  is   38,000.     It  contains 
960  horses.     There  are  80  miles  of  roads,  under  no 
fewer  than  16   turnpike  trusts  within  it ;    and  it 
contains  180  miles  of,  highways  supported  by  parish 
assessments.    There  are  nearly  40  toll-houses  within, 
the  limits  of  the  district.     The  tolls  collected,  if  put 
at  20  per  cent,  over  the  actual  sums  received  from 
toll-collectors,  amounts  to  3960/.  ;  while  the  actual 
cost  of  the  turnpike  roads  is  not  more  than  2000/. 
annually.   This  refers  to  the  80  miles  of  roads  under 
different  trusts  within  the  district.     As  regards  the 
180  miles  of  highways,  the  amount  raised  by  rates 
is  1700/.,  of  which  300/.  are  paid  as  contributions 
to  the  turnpike-roads  :  the  annual  cost  of  the  high- 
ways is  1200/.,  and  the  expenses  of  administration 
about  300/.     Now  whatever  method  of  raising  the 
funds   for  road  maintenance  be  adopted,  it   seems 
clear  that  the  extravagant  method  of  toll  collection 
must  be  given  up.     IMr.  Pagan's  mode  of  taxing 
horses  would,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of 
so  thickly  populated  and  so  '■  industrious  "  a  neigh- 
bourhood,  fall   heavily  enough    upon  the  farmers, 
while  the  carriers  and  others  whose  horses  are  con- 
stantly on  the  road,  would  benefit  by  it ;  but  inas- 
much as  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  collected  as  at 
present   are   derived    from   thorough    trafiic,    there 
seems  justice   in   the   proposal   to  widen  the  dis- 
tricts, within  which  the  tax  would  be  uniform,  to 
make  it,  in  short,  a  county  tax,  rather  than  that 
every  union  should  maintain  its  own   roads  ;  and 
this  would  take  the  burden  somewhat  off  districts 
such  as  that  referred  to,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  foci  of  intercommunication.     No  doubt  the 
burden  would  in  the  same  proportion  be  thrown  upon 
the  purely  agricultural   districts  ;  and   out  of  this 
most  of  the  objections  to  Mr.  Pagan's  method  of  road 
reform  have  arisen  :  but  it  is  forgotten  that  however, 
relatively,  certain  districts  might  benefit  more  than 
others — all  would  probably  benefit  to  some  extent, 
as,   the   present   outrageously   extravagant    system, 
being   stopped,   a   very   large   reduction   would   be 
effected  in  the  expenditure.     Thus  Mr.  Pagan  was 
at  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  actual  expenditure  on 
the  roads  by  the  owners  of  286  horses,  and  it  was 
found  to  amount  to  at  least  2/.  2s.  6d.  per  horse  in  a 
district    whei'e,  under  his  system,  a  direct  tax  of 
about  30s.  would  have  sufficed.     And  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  same  fact  would  hold  true  in  degree 
of  all  other  districts  whatever,  and  that  under  the 
proposed  system  no  greater  inequalities  of  taxation 
would  exist  than  at  present  occur  under  a  system  of 
far  greater  expense  to  all  concerned. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  CLAY  FARM. 

Secokd  Sehies. — No.  TII. 
Among    the   various    experiences    which   the   much 
more  social  Agriculture  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
brought,  (for  a  great  change  has  come  over  us  in  that 

particular  since — well never  mind  how  long  ago  I  was 

going  to  say, — )  there  is  none  which  has  struck  me  more 
than  that  part  of  its  philosophy  which  consists  in  the 
operation  of  mind  vpa?i  mind.  That  of  '  mind  upon 
matter '  is  not  a  very  new  subject :  we  see  it  every  day, 
— and  hear  of  it  too,  till  it  is  something  tiresome .-  just 
now  we  are  on  a  different  theme,  and  a  less  trodden  : 
'  mind  upon  mind  '  is  our  point  at  present,  and  perhaps 
the  more  important,  after  all,  of  the  two.  I  was  going 
to  say  that  in  a  pretty  long  and  intimate  experience  of 
a  rather  curious  soil  to  deal  with,  and  to  which  never 
did  man,  horse,  or  implement,  deny  the  epithet '  stifiF,' 
I  too,  like  them,  have  had  my  own  dumb  reflections, 
and  not  the  least  emphatic  of  these  have  grown  out  of  the 
everyday  phenomena  of  mind  acting  upon  mind.  You 
tell  a  man  something,  to-day,  or  express  an  opinion. 
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m  assert  a  fact,^bout  a  thing  which  be  has  perhaps 
never  noticed,  or  never  heard,  before  :  he  smiles,  starts, 
shakes  his  head,  or  delivers  himself  in  some  other  way, 
for  the  ways  are  various  in  which  men  '  behave  (as  the 
chemists  call  it)  under  the  impregnation  of  a  new  idea 
Whatever  the  mode  may  be,  one  thing  you  may  be  sure 
of,  that  in  the  grunt,  the  smile,  the  laugh  perhaps,  m 
fact  whatever  it  may  be  that  meets  you,  the  attitude  ol 
mind  betokened  is  that  of— dissent.  I  am  far  from 
complaining  of  it :  some  of  my  best  hands  have  given 
me  infinitelv  the  most  mental  gravelling  m  this  respect. 
But  what  I'do  complain  of,  and  want  to  know  where  to 
applyfor  remedy,  (smce  the  Liw tells  us  that  for  every 
Wrong  there  lies  one)— is  that  these  same  hard-headed 
fellows,  workmen,  neighbours,  friends,  kind  advisers,  or 
whatever  other  relation  they  may  hold,-six,  twelve,  or 

-     .  ,  /•  ..    J_       11..      A»*v>n      frv      mo     QTlfl 


if  it  have  any  vitality  in  it,  it  is  germinating  where  you 
little  think,  and  will  fructify  when  you  least  expect,  and 
with  a  produce  you  had  never  dreamt  of.  And  when 
you  come  again  and  say  'this  is  mine!  do  not  be 
surprised  if  shouts  of  louder  laughter  greet  you  than 
even  befel  your  first  announcement  of  it. 

I  had  time  to  think  all  this  :  for  my  guest,  hke  a 
shrewd  bargainer,  as  he  was,  gave  a  little  fling  to  the 
seneral  discourse  before  he  came  to  business.     In  fact 


corn-stack  how  it  miy.     '  Let  Mr. 
you  will  say,  when_  you've  seen  the 


rain  rattle  on  his 

Lion  roar  again,'  j^u  .....  .^^j,  ..--        ,     „  ., 

end.  Even  your  tiny  Mole  is  a  ruthless  beast  ot  tne 
field— to  slugs,  and  snails,  and  caterpillars,  and  such 
land-sucking  fry— a  fierce  subnavigatoi^,  in  his_  way  : 
but  his  track  turns  up  some  pretty  cultivation  ;  it  only 
wants  spreading,— fsLT  and  wide  1  it's  not  so  wiseto 
throttle  him  as  you  think.  I  grieve  to  see  him  hanging 
eibbeted— his  clever   paddles  stopt,  by  cruel  ignorance. 


SorCortt'heluL'st'anrpUt  o='f  mortal  meals,  1  have^^^^ 

aplain  but  hearty  breakfast.     '  And  now  sir,-when    ,s  ^''"'/^.Py.^f  °''' .'^'thTbetterrihttosay soof  us  i 

ar'e  we  to  see  'em  !">e  added,  giymg  hiB  cha^  a  shove    Day  and  Night  [.^^^^'^J^lf^^'l,,,,^^^^^  ^^ 


XTv;   X7rTado^rth"e  :^a7hold,-six,  twelve,  or    ar^  we  to  see  'em  !  ^^^Vanrof 'Kee:  ^^d  fac";    I  -^utas'lor  -thir-priTe-of-corn   ,uestion_th^   gx.m 
eighteen  months   afterwards,^  coolly   come   to   me^  an      sidewa  s  ^^^^^^fl^l  ^.^  ,,,^„,  ^,  .ever    crop  versu.   Green   -.-trust  me    Mture.  has  her 


•with  all  that  air  of  profound  thought  that  becomes  a 
man  of  reflective  character,  down-calving  as  one  may 
say  with  something  intensely  wise,  announce  to  me  m 
new  language  of  their  own,  the  very  thing  which  I  at 
such  time  back  suffered  a  small  martyrdom  m  the  vam 
endeavour  to  urge  upon  them. 

I  know  not  whether  other  '  employers  of  labour  have 
felt  this  sort  of  paulo  post  experience  as  I  have  done. 
But  I  suspect  so  ;  for  every  man  is  (and  it  is  comforting 
to  think  so)  only  the  unit  of  a  class.  It  is  difficult  to 
study  for  successive  years  the  character  of  a  soil,  with- 
out learning  something  of  the  character  of  those  em- 
ployed upon,  aye  and  even  of  those  who  visit,  it.  And 
this  has  been  my  especial  grievance,  and  one  which 
Time,  the  '  smooth-handed  god  '  has  increased,  not 
lightened.  People  who  derided  my  'improvements,' 
laughed  at  my  '  deep '  drains,  bewept  my  grubbed-up 
Ash-stumps,  mourned  over  my  obliterated  hedgerows, 
turned  up  noses  at  my  Tank,  listened  with  mock-gravity 
to  my  '  mysterious '  remarks  about  the  '  economy^  of 
■warmth'  as  cheaper  than  the  'equivalent  in  food,' 
and  a  great  many  other  things  that  it  would  take  an 
inventory  to  tell,— do  now  come  and  preach  to  me  such 


sideways,  slapping  his  nanos  on  nis  imees,  auu  .^.....a  ,  —^^~,  —   —    "-    -_  .  Nature  has  her 

me  likl  L  liofrefreshed  :  "  for  it 's  my  notion  we  never  |  crop  ™  ^;^-:L -^"^ttt^  rigorous'  in  mam- 
^l^^ll  ^gl'f,  •  ,  „  I  taining  them  :  and  you  cannot  throw  them  out  of  gear, 

::  ^ty^ Ta^^ers  '11  he  mined,  and  the  land  'U  go    -f '"  ^ -^"ThiKrdTou^^     '"''^-""' 


out  of  cultivation." 

"  And  the  Landlords V 

"  Will  follow,  of  course.  They  depend  upon  tiie 
Farmers,  and  the  Farmers  on  the  land." 

"  And  the  land  on  the  price  of  Wheat  ?  " 

« Surely."  .  ,  ,, 

"  Tell  me  this,  Greening,  have  rents  risen  or  fallen 
since  the  War  ?"  ,•,•)> 

"  Risen,  certainly  ;  and  too  mnch,  to  my  thinkmg. 

"  And  the  price  of  Wheat  has  been  falling  :  from 
eighty  or  ninety  shillings  a  quarter  to  forty  or  fifty,  as 
we  remarked  this  morning.     Rents  rising,  and  prices 

falling  ! " 

"  Yes  :  and  the  farmer's  business  getting  worse  eveiy 
year.     'Tisn  't  like  what  it  used  to  be." 

"  Just  so  !  and  competition  keeping  up  the  rents  not- 
withstanding !"  ,     ,.,   „  1    1      „„ 

"  Aye  1  that  Competition  !  It  didn't  use  to  be  so. 
And  what  is  it  after  all  ?     No  sooner  a  Farm's  vacant 


admirabL   .1^"  f  m;^^^^^  r^:d    ^  I^^^d  IZ^  c^n.    elping  after  it  like  a^ack 
^-^tT  Should   real^.  l^ghi:  as  other  worthies    ^-x^^nds  ofi^  ^.^^.^m  :;'^rrhi:l:^ 


lexia,    Lii.tij    4-    a±ivju..^    ..^^..j     — ^ — ,    —    -  _ 

have  done  before  me,  to  doubt  my  own  identity,-— but 
for  a  little  store  laid  by  in  a  corner,  of  the  capital  I 
began  with,  and  which  I  commend  again  to  all  beginners 
— namely,  of  philosophy. 

"The  mind,"  says  an  old  author,  "like  the  body, 
must  digest  before  it  can  assimilate.  The  hungry  dog 
bites  your  fingers  as  he  takes  your  morsel  :  but  the  food 
becomes   flesh,  and  the'  want  is  forgotten,— with  the 

And  so  I  have  found  it:  and 'so,  no  doubt,  have 
others.  No  sooner  is  a  new  thought  imparted,  than  it 
sets  up  for  itself,  and  deni'^s  its  pedigree.  "  Why,  that 
is  exactly  what  I  told  you  three  years  ago,  when  you 

came— &e. !  "  you  feel  on    the  point  of  rapping 

out,  struck  with  severe  amazement. 

Spare  your  breath  !  and  your  reproach.  He  cannot 
remember  anything  but  what  he  now  knows.  He 
forgets  that  he  ever  thought  otherwise  !  Tell  him,  now, 
something  new,  aud  you  will  see  again  the  same  derisive 
smile,  the  same  look  ot  idle  wonder,  aye  of  contempt, 
at  your  fanciful,  ideal,  '  theoretic '  notions  :  and  twice 
twelvemonths  hence,  when  your  idea  has  taken  root 
and  become  a  fact,  the  scene  of  to-day  will  be  acted  over 
again.      Then  go  to  your  library,— large  «r  small,— 


perhaps  with  the  valve  of  a  team  o'  horses  of  his  own, 
scarce  :  and  when  they  get  in  what  do  they-^do  ?  Crop 
every  field  that'll  bear  a  crop,  sell  all  off  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  leave  it  clean  beggared,  and  the  landlord 
without  his  last  year's  rent  p'raps."  _  1 

"  No  Turnips— they  take  no  root,  Greening  !'  ^ 

"  Turnips  !  they  've  no  stock  to  give  'em  to  !  What  s 
the  use  o'  them  growing  Turnips  1  that's  not  their  sort 

o'  business."  ,  .      ,  j    ii 

«  And  they  outbid  the  honest  cultivator,  and  the 
skilful  one  :  in  fact  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  because  ihey 
can  aflFord  to  rob  :  just  as  though  a,  man  oftered  you  a 
higher  rent  for  your  house,  meaning  to  sell  oil  the 
furniture  ? "  ,       .    .  .    i> 

"  That 's  just  it :  that  '3  just  what  it  is,  sure/jr. 
"  And  the  higher  the  price  Wheat  is  kept  at,  the 
better  it  pavs,— the  greater  the  premium,,  in  fact,  on 
that  kind  of  '  farming,'-the  higher  the  sham-rents 
offered  over  the  head  of  the  fair  tenant,— the  smtUler 
the  inducement  to  steady  and  fair  cultivation,— the 
greater  the  breadth  of  Wheat  unfairly  grown,— the 
greater  the  consequent  glut  upon  the  corn-market,  and 
the  iniury  done  to  the  honest  grower  who  has  earned 
one    large   grain-crop    by    growing    roots  andfeedmg 


aeain.  Then  go  to  your  library,-large  «r  small,- I  one  large  grain-crop  oy  ti'":''"%,'""'  h^  fveauent 
and  Took  back  o%er  the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  you  plenty  of  stock,  mstead  01  raking  the  and  by  freq"-"^ 
^  see  that  the  annals  of  human  invention  and  dis-  and  diminishing  crops  with  no  stock  at  all.  ^^  that  to 
^ery  are  tVe  true  history  of  Martyrdom,  and  that  to  |  your  liking  ?  Will  you  pray  *at  the  mducement  may 
be  stoned  by  his  own  generation,  and  worshipped  by  continue  of  that  style  of  tarm.ng  of  that  fj'^  °f /;  »" 
rtenext  isat  once  the  penalty  of  human  pioneership,  L.(i(ior.  ?  of  that  style  of  rent-raismg,  that  ends  m  rum 
fndtherekerated  monument  of  human  foUy,  dottmg  -fo  the  beggared  land,  the  ignorant  andlord,  the  foohsh 
the  road,  Uke  milestones.  tenant,  and  the  de  randed  laborer  ? 

It  is  v'ery  fine,  no  doubt,  to  connect  one's  own  small-        Mr.   Greening    looked    thoughtful--"  Well-there  s 
scale  imnroveme'nts,  after  this  fashion,  with  the  history    something  in  that,  perhaps  ;  but  ^0-  ^L  end  tX      ' 
of  the  Great  and  the  Dead,  to  whom  life  was  one  con-  ,  How  's  them  sort  o'  farmers  to  be  put  an  end  to  ^     ^ 
flict  with   ridicule  and  contempt-a   history  the  most        Tvr„»,  \t  w«s  the  other's  turn  to  be  a  lion, 
affeciingly   interesting- perhaps    the    most   important 
that  is  left  to  us  ;— but  alter  all,  the  grandeur  or  petti- 
ness of  the  scale  does    not  alter  the  argument.     And 
■when  1  had  listened  for  half  an  hour  to  Mr.  Greening 
discoursing  of  Gnano  and  Superphosphate,  in  as  easy 
and   as   matter-of-facc  a  style   as  if  he   had  regularly 
carted  them  out  of  his  Farm-yard  on  to  the  Turnips 
any  time   this   fifty    years,    (though    he    still    called  it 
Gu-anner,  and  would  not  have  it  at  any  price  as  a  word 
ot  two  syllables,)   I  could  not  help  mentally  amusing 
myself  with  thinking  of  the  time  when  he  used  to  poke 
every  imaginable  jocularity  at  me  for  '  sou-ing  the  saw- 
dust,'   '  wheel-barrow     farming,'    '  pocket-dung-carts,^' 


versus  Grain-crop  I  Which  would  you  shew  favour  to, 
if  either  ?  the  man  that  comes  to  make  an  mvestment— 
to  earn  a  crop,  knowing  the  cost,  or  the  spoiler  that 
comes  to  take  one,  counting  nothmg?-hm.  that  comes 
to  sow  before  he  reaps,  or  him  that  comes  to  reap 
before  he  sows  ?     Do  you  remember  what  I  said  about 

'  Grace  before  meat.' "  ., ,      ,,        x .    c  ■,^  tn^ 

"  Yes  ves  1  I  remember  it,  I  've  thought  ot  it  too, 
though  I  "never  did  in  that  way  ''^acUy  before.-I  see 
your  meaning,  now.  Bnt-but-about  the-What  was 
it  YOU  said  about  the  Rents  ?"  . 

"  Ah  1  the  core  !  the  vital  noint-is  n't  it  ?  touch  it 
tenderly  for  the  life  of  you  1 " 

"  But  will  they  fall  ?  "  „      ,   ,,    ^  -■  t,  c.^f 

"  Will  they  stop  rising  a  bit  ?  Catch  that  fish  first. 
Get  him  well  on  the  hook  :  land  him  carefully  ;  ana 
vou  won't  have  quite  au  empty  basket,  1  can  teu 
lou  I'm  not  sure  if  it  won't  take  care  ot  itself 
ifterwards.  Which  farm  pays  the  Sesirent,  even  now,  the 
one  where  the  highest  was  promised-ov  the  other  ^ 

Ml-.  Greening  drew  in  his  lips  and  shook  bi^  head- 
-  Let  the  Landlords  answer  that.    '  Tamt  aU  gold  that 

^  ''"True  :  so  for  those  that  ca'nt  distiiiguiib,  a  pure 
currency  were  the  greater  blessing,  eh  2  ;' 

"There'll  beftess  of  it,  I'm  thinking,  said  Mr. 
Greening,  "  if  it  comes  to  that.  But  tbat  a>nt  aU. 
there's  them  Clay  Siles.    We  haven't  done  with  them 

^^«'we  haven't  leaun  with  'em!  Come,  I'm  out 
of  breath.  '  After  -breakfast  sit  awhile  '-we  mustn  t 
ride  the  old  maxim  to  death.  Let's  go  and  loohat  them. 
I  can  give  you  your  choice-Red,  blue,  yellow  and 
white,  Ld  every  one  with  a  different  temper  for  every 
month  of  the  year  !  _The  man  that  can  teU  what  is  to 
be  done  with  them — "  ,,       -j  tit™ 

"  He  's  the  '  coming  man,'  I  suppose,  said  Mr. 
Greening,  laughmg,  and  begmning  to  pull  on  his  great- 
coat ;  "  he  must  be  able  to  mix  Fire  and  Water  first,  I'm 

thinking  I  "  .,,.-. 

"  And  make  Steam  ?  "—said  the  other. 

Mr  Greening  turned  short  round  at  the  answer,  as 
he  was  going  to  the  door,  and  looked  a  moment  faxedly 
at  the  speaker.  Both  smiled :  but  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  smiles.  And  they  walked  out  together. 
Talpa. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  L.iBOURER  ON  THE 

DUKE  OF  RICHMOND'S  ESTATlS,  HUNTLY, 

ABERDEEN.  .      ^.         ,    „ 

The  condition  of  the  labourer  at  present,  m  this  part  ol 

the  north,  is  prosperous.     The  usual  food  is  prepared 

with  oatmeal,  and  at  present  rates,  while  the  labourer 

is  earning  from  2s.  to  Is.  id.  per  day,  the  average  price 

of  the  quantity  of  oatmeal  which  an  able-bodied  man 

could  consume  would  be  about  2rf.  per  day  ;  and  work 

is  in  the  meantime  abundant,  though  it  is  impossible  it 

-"Now  look  at    can  continue  so  unless  a  change  of  prices  takes  place. 

^-e-fike-a-man-don't  faintand  I'll  tell  you -By    The  high  ra.--Il.and^^^^^^^^ 

s_erving  them  as  you^  do  the  Rats  when  you  take  th      a  day  tor^temale  labou^^  i^^p^ise  gTven  in  this  district  to 


Now  it  was  the  other's  turn  to  be  a  lion.  _  So  the 
savage  beast  sat  right  opposite  to  poor  Greening,  antl 
glaring  fiercely  in  his  face  growled  out-"  Now  look  at 
me 


Ricks  "away  1  Starving  'em  out  !  There  s  no  oth 
way  '  They  '11  stai-ve  you  if  you  don't  starve  them. 
Their  food— their  only  food  is— ever  has  been— the 
■premium  price— the  disproportionate  value  of  the  gram- 
crop.  Take  aavat  that  Bauble!"  quoth  farmer 
Oliver— the  Protector. 

There  was  an  '  awful  pause.'  Mr.  Greening  was 
looking  into  the  fire.  One  would  think  there  was  some- 
thing written  in  the  live  embers  which  he  was  tryin. 


to  a  great  extent,  to  the  impulse  given  m  this  district  to 
aariculturai  improvement  by  the  Duke  of  R'^hmond, 
Within  the  last  10  years  his  Grace  has  expended  m  the 
Huntly  division  of  his  Scotch  estates  as  lol'o"'^  = 

1.  Oabuildiugs ^''f^ 

2.  On  enclosing ' 

3.  On  drainage •■     "'*"" 

4    On  miscellaneous  improvements,  sucn 

as  roads  to  fai-m  steadings,  embank- 
ments, 4ic "™ 


dust,'    'wheel-barrow     farming,'    '  poeket-dung-carts,-    'hmg  written  m  .ueii.<=  y^=.o.....^- -•-_-.,   j, 
and  a  whole  heap  of  good  sayings  which,  duly  i>°t<^d    vam  to  decy'pher-So  hard  he  looked  at  it         Ah^  i^e 
down  on  my  part,  made  my  chronicle  of  that  date  a    thought  o' that_  1 "   he  slowly  muttered  at  last,  as  it  to 


complete  glossary  of  farming-witticisms  :  and  curious 
it  was  to  see  how  the  memory  of  former  incredulities 
had  passed  away  from  him.  My  deepest  drains  were 
no  longer  deep  ;  my  largest  fields  no  longer  '  to'  big  for 
the  farm.'  But  Greening  was  a  true  improver  not- 
wilhstanduig.  He  baptized  every  new-born  notion  with 
a  jest,  but  he  watched  its  growth  and  adopted  each 
youngster  in  succession,  and  so  heartily  and  practically 


himself  :— "  KiU  or  cure  •  But  that's  '  kill  first  and 
cure  afterwards. '"  ,     ir  1 

"  KiU  the  proud-flesh,  to  cure  the  sound.  Yes  :  cruel 
work,  no  doubt,  at  any  time  ;  but  crueUer  when  done 
at  the  wrong  one." 

"  Wheu's  that  ?  " 

"  The  moment  when  it  ii-ill  be  done  ;  as  surely  as 
Does  it  need  a  shost  to  tell  us 


On  plantations 


18,950 
.     3.000 


£21,950 


The  principle  on  which  the  aid  in  enclosmg  dramage 
and  buildings  has  been  afforded  to  the  tenants  is  such 
Uiat  probably  about  half  the  expense  falls  to  be  borne 
bv  h'e  ?e»ant,  and  no  interest  is  charged  on  the  outlay  f 
so  that  adding  an  equal  outlay  on  the  first  lour  items  of 
outlay,  the  total  expenditui-e  cannot  he  far  short  of 
effect  follows  cause!  Does  it  need  a  ghost  to  tell  us  40.00^^.,by  ^;the  g-t^^^^^^^^^^ 
SSrirt  7h7;i;id;;ioT  i"nto-  his   hauds-without  l  that   that  time   will  be  a  time  of  -«|'^-a^  ^amme    expended  d-^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

thriving  better  after  all  than  they  had  done  iu  mine.         perhaps,  or  a  fancied  one  ^     Then  ^'^^^'^^^^^XT^    ;^  ;^„^  of  expenditure  on  his  Grace;s  lands  m  tins 

Ye  ardent  Go-aheads  !  who  expect  every  new  argu-    done  m  a  hurry  too  \    And  t^^°—What  comes  attei^   in  pr  ^^^  provisions  of  the  Dramage  Act.     Oi 

ment  to    tell  at  once,-every  intellect  to  yield  at  the    famine,  Greemng  1     W  hat  is  the  recoil  of  j^J-ajc'ty  -^^     this  outlay  the  tenants   bear  no  share,  but  they   paj 
fiist  onset,  every  new  plan  to  be  tried  by  every  body,-    ^i„„da««-very  true  :-//,.«  will  b«  the  tu    ot  «ar     thu,  0       J  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  „„  ,te  amouni 

leei-n  to  wait :  Ind  you  will  find  that  there  is  much    then  !  for  good  and  bad  togetfaer      'A  cruel  brute  tb  s    5  per  ceut      ^^^^^  ^^         .^^  ^^^^^_ 
more  chance  of  your  notion  being  overtaken  than  over-    Lion,'    we    shall   say  !    and    yet   he    f -.tures    on  111     expe  r     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  throughout  th. 

looked,  much  more  Ukelihood  of  your  having  to  re-c/,um    cruellest  of  all  :  he  cracks  the  .lio^c^  »     ."^^  ^^^^'^'^''^f     country,  where  the  farms  are  ot  any  size  and  m  man; 
than  to  re-a5ser(  a  single  hint  that  was  ever  good  lor     uckers  ;  and  '  when  it's  bad  wea    ei  ^"1  thieves    tlej    country,  ^.^^  .^  ^inconsiderable.     Th 

anything.     The  seed  miy  seem  a  long  time  buried,  bui  I   ay,  '  the   true  man   may  sleep   the  sounder,    let  tne  1  cases  even 
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facilities  for  acquiriog  the  ordinary  branches  of  educa- 
tion are  very  considerable  throughout  the  whole  of 
Scotland.butespeciallythroughoutthe  northern  counties, 
from  the  circumstance  that  several  large  bequests  have 
have  been  left  for  educational  purposes  in  these  coun- 
ties. These  are  sufficient  to  raise  the  salary  of  the 
schoolmaster  to  a  very  considerable  amount  (compara- 
tively), independently  of  fees  ;  and  the  allowance  to 
each  schoolmaster  being  graduated  according  to  the 
number  of  his  pupils,  and  their  proficiency  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  taught,  the  interest  of  the  teacher  in  the 
advancement  of  his  scholars  is  secured.  Besides  these 
(the  parish  schools),  there  are  few  parishes  in  which 
there  are  not  one  or  two  side  schools,  supported  mainly 
by  small  fees  from  the  pupils,  aided  generally  by  sala- 
ries of  small  amount  from  the  landlor^ls,  occasionally 
by  bequests,  and  by  grants  from  the  funds  of  the  Scotch 
church.  In  addition  to  these,  a  great  number  of  schoolsj 
connected  with  other  religious  bodies,  exist  throughout 
the  country,  and  are  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  young. 

With  these  educational  facilities,  there  is  hardly  a 
labourer  in  the  north  who  has  not  learned  at  least  to 
read  and  write  ;  and  there  are  numbers  who  are  quite 
fit  to  undertake  situations  of  some  considerable  trust 
and  responsibility,  in  which  being  able  to  write  tolerably 
and  a  fair  acquaintance  with  figures  are  indispensable. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  wages  of  an  ordinary 
farm-servant,  and  of  a,  servant  who  fills  the  situation 
of  a  grieve  or  overseer,  and  has  charge  of  all  the 
accounts,  &c.,  differ  to  a  very  trifling  extent ;  and  there 
19  no  difficulty  in  getting  persons  employed  as  ordinary 
labourers,  fitted  fur  such  charge. 

There  are  no  allotments  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  labourers  in  the  district ;  but  there  are 
numerous  small  holdings,  and  the  farm  servants  and 
labourers  generally  consist  of  the  families  of  the  occu. 
pants  of  these  smaller  possessions.  The  improvements 
before  referred  to  have,  of  late  years,  introduced 
labourers  from  different  quarters,  of  more  migratory 
habits,  who  will  no  doubt  leave  this  locality  as  work 
becomes  less  plenty  here,  or  more  abundant  elsewhere. 
The  number  of  these  labourers,  however,  is  compara- 
tively small,  the  great  majority  being,  as  mentioned, 
children  of  small  tenants  of  land  ;  and  they  are  them- 
selves less  desirous  of  pushing  themselves  forward  as 
labourers  than,  after  some  years  of  service,  of  settling 
in  crofts,  and,  in  fact,  of  becoming  little  farmers.  It 
must  be  obvious  that  without  adopting  the  Irish  system 
of  subdivision,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  provision 
for  settlements  of  this  nature  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  present  tendency  is  rather  to  unite  possessions  and 
to  give  employment  to  the  class  referred  to  as  labourers, 
than  to  subdivide  and  convert  them  into  cottars.  Still 
great  progress  has  not  been  made  in  the  work  of  con- 
solidation, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  : 
— On  a  property  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  con- 
sisting of  200,000  arable  acres,  there  are — 
108  tenants  paying:  a  rent  under  £5 

^^       »      P^iiDK  between  ...      5 

67        „  „  „         ...    10 

82        „  „  „  ...     20 

67        „  „  „  ...     50 

38        „  „  „  ...  101) 

12        „  „  „  ...  200 

And  only  1  tenant  up^vards  of  3U0  . 
Besides  these,  there  are  scattered  over  the  same  pro- 
perty 183  occupants  of  cottages  and  gardens,  paying 
rents  varying  from  Is.  to  20s.  yearly.  These  ai-e  for 
the  most  part  persons  who  had  settled  at  a  former  period 
in  unoccupied  corners  on  hill  sides,  without  any 
authority  and  without  any  objection.  The  practice  is 
not  now  permitted,  but  the  parties  already  settled  have 
been  allowed  to  continue. 

There  are  very  few  manufactures  in  any  part  of  the 
north  country,  and  in  this  locality  none.  And  although 
there  has  for  a  considerable  time  been,  and  still  is  good 
employment  for  labouring  men  at  high  wages,  women 
have  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  earning  anything, 
particularly  in  winter.  In  spring  and  summer  and  in 
harvest  season  they  can  find  plenty  of  work  at  the  wages 
above  mentioned  ;  but  in  winter  they  can  get  little  or 
no  outdoor  work,  and  almost  none  indoors.  In  Scotland, 
able-bodied  persons  out  of  employment,  if  in  health,  have 
no  claim  to  parochial  relief  ;  but  of  aged  and  infirm 
men  the  number  on  the  poors'  roll  in  this  locality  is  very 
inconsiderable,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  infirm 
women,  perhaps  in  some  degree  owing  to  their  want  of 
steady  employment.  James  M'Bonald,  Hunlly,  Aber- 
deenshire^ 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Water  Wheels.  — The  experience  I  have  had  in  water 
machinery,  makes  me  decidedly  give  the  preference  to 
vertical  water  wheels,  for  a  situation  like  that  of  '■^  Aqua 
Pura"  [see  page  203],  and  would  recommend  the  wheel 
to_  be  not  less  than  18  to  20  feet  in  diameter.  The 
width  x)f  course  must  be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of 
water  you  have  at  command  ;  3  or  4  feet  wide  will  make 
a  very  powerful  wheel  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
a  considerable  farm,  to  cut  straw,  hay,  gorse,  and  to 
thresh,  crush  Oats,  Beans,  &c.,  and  churn  ;  but  all  these 
will  not  be  required  at  once,  therefore  the  power  sufficient 
to  work  a  threshing  machine  will  be  sufficient.  Light 
water  wheels  of  8  and  9  feet  diameter,  2  feet  wide, 
wrought  iron  axle,  cast-iron  sockets,  the  remainder  all 
Pine  or  American  deal  wood,  are  made  here  for  about 
10/.,  fixing  extra,  and  one  14  feet  of  the  same  material, 
was  made  for  15/.  These  answer  fur  cutting  gorse, 
straw,  &c.,  and  churning,  and  with  a  good  supply  ot 
■water,  may  turn  a  small  threshing  machine,  but  are  not 
to  be  recommended  (the  small  ones).      The  greater 


diameter  gives  a  greater  leverage,  and  consequently 
greater  power,  although  the  perpendicular  fall  of  water 
be  the  same.  To  a  person  who  could  superintend  the 
fixing  of  the  machinery,  it  would  not  be  very  expensive. 
A  common  straw  cutter  and  threshing  machine  on  the 
ground  floor,  attached  to  the  water  wheel,  one  on  each 
side,  by  spur  or  bevel  gear,  and  giving  to  each  the 
requisite  speed  in  the  diameter  of  the  wheels ;  a  pair 
of  old  mill  stones,  fixed  in  the  floor  above,  and  turned 
by  the  upper  side  of  the  spur  wheel,  on  the  axis  of  the 
water  wheel ;  thus  each  can  be  worked  separately,  by 
providing  slides  to  move  the  pinion,  or  all  together,  if 
power  enough,  and  occasion  require.   T.  S. 

Farming  in  1850 Being  too  old  to  learn  new  ways 

and  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  I  have 
retired  from  agricultural  pursuits  ;  but  not  liking  to  be 
a  mere  idle  looker-on,  I  wish  to  make  myself  useful  by 
writing  a  few  remarks  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  busily  engaged  in  the  battle  of  life.  Farming 
in  1850  must  be  very  difTerent  from  what  it  was  50 
years  ago.  It  will  not  now  do  to  reap  only  two  middling 
crops  in  three  years,  the  third  year  having  a  dead 
fallow.  Neither  will  it  do  to  go  on  cultivating  wet  land  ; 
it  must  either  be  well  drained  or  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  nor  will  it  do  to  be  satisfied  with  middling  crops. 
The  cultivation  and  condition  of  the  land  must  now  be 
such  as  will  bring  great  crops  ;  but,  to  effect  this,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  farmer  should  have  a  large  capital  ; 
and,  to  induce  him  to  lay  it  out  freely,  he  must  have 
security  for  remuneration,  and  payment  for  improve- 
ment. The  present  time  is  a  crisis,  requiring  prompt 
and  judicious  consideration,  and  the  active  energy  of 
land-agents  and  landowners  as  well  as  tenant-farmers. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  thinking  of  emigrating,  as  they 
reckon  it  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavour  to  compete  with 
the  foreigner,  while  they  ai'e  themselves  bound  hand  and 
foot,  oppresssed  by  war-time  rents  and  taxes,  and,  in 
too  many  cases,  their  crops  devoured  by  game,  which 
they  are  bound  to  protect.  If,  therefore,  the  owners  of 
land  would  avert  the  disastrous  consequences  of  having 
their  farms  thrown  into  ruinous  condition,  and  then 
cast  upon  them — and  if  they  would  deprecate  the  abduc- 
tion of  capital,  skill,  and  enterprise,  which  will  other- 
wise take  place — let  them  immediately  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  prevent  the  ruinous  consequences 
which  such  neglect  will  certainly  bring  upon  themselves 
and  this  nation.  Corn-rents  on  tillage  farms,  the  de- 
struction of  the  vermiu  called  game,  long  or  renewable 
leases,  with  payment  for  all  unexhausted  improvements, 
and  liberty  to  make  the  most  of  the  land  without  in- 
juring, but  with  every  encouragement  to  improve  it  as 
ranch  as  possible,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  indispensable 
requisites  ;  and  with  thoso,  and  a  moderate  reduction  of 
rent,  I  hope  the  Bri'ish  farmer  may  yet  be  spared  the 
pain  of  banishment  from  bis  native  soil.  An  Oid  Farmer. 

Logic  and  Liberalily. — What  a  queer  world  is  this 
we  live  in,  and  how  strange  that  every  effort  to  mend  it 
is  sure  to  be  met  with  determined  opposition  from  some 
quarter  or  other,  but  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  ignorance, 
selfishness,  and  "Suspicion!"  I  have  not  been  more 
amused  for  a  long  time  than  by  the  efforts  of  certain 
writers  to  throw  odium  on  the  means  adopted  by  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  to  elicit  information  on  a  subject, 
important  at  all  times,  but  doubly  important  in  times 
like  the  present  ;  that  of  the  relative  connection  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
with  a  view  mainly  to  the  amelioration  of  the  latter,  but 
ultimately,  perhaps,  to  the  advantage  of  both.  Amongst 
the  foremost  in  his  opposition  to  inquiry  on  this  interest- 
ing question,  is  a  certain  scribe,  who  rejoices  in  the 
cognomen  of  "  Suspicion,"  (a  more  appropriate  title  he 
could  not  have  hit  upon),  who  puts  forth  a  manifesto, 
by  way  of  warning,  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  how 
they  give  the  remotest  sanction  or  encouragement  to 
the  list  of  queries  propounded  by  you,  the  very  Guy 
Fawkes  of  free  trade  editors.  In  the  eyes  of  "  Suspicion" 
the  whole  thing  is  a  vile  plot  to  undermine  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  the  smattering  of  chemical  know- 
ledge he  has  acquired,  authorises  him  to  pronounce  it 
an  explosive  mixture,  destined  to  blow  up  the  whole 
system,  both  of  protection  and  agriculture ;  terms 
which,  in  his  vocabulary,  are  strictly  and  completely 
identical.  One  gentleman,  who  is  and  shall  be 
nameless,  issues  the  very  alarming  mandate  to  those 
who  have  received  the  list  of  queries,  "  Do  not 
reply  to  them  ! "  King  Canute  once  issued  a  similar 
command  to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  not  to  come  near  his 
gouty  toes  :  but  they  did  come  notwithstanding,  and 
the  royal  toes  suffered  in  consequence  — and  .the 
courtiers  who  advised  the  absurd  decree  were  rebuked, 
as  they  deserved  to  be,  for  a  set  of  rogues  and  fools. 
Just  so  now.  The  wave  will  roll  in,  and  the  answers 
to  your  queries  will  be  borne  with  it — the  result  will  be 
published,  and  the  whole  will  form  a  valuable  repertory 
of  information  on  a  subject,  as  I  have  already  said,  of 
the  gravest  importance  both  to  the  farmer  and  the 
labourer.  As  one  who  was  honoured  with  the  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  your  list  of  queries,  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
state  the  course  I  pursued  on  the  occasion.  First,  I 
resolved  to  answer  them  myself  ;  and  next,  to  multiply 
copies,  so  that  others  at  a  distance  might  have  an  equal 
chance  of  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  plan. 
Others,  1  have  no  doubt,  would  do  the  same,  and  you 
may  deem  these  an  ample  set-off  against  any  defalcation 
likely  to  arise  from  the  pigmy  efforts  which  such  heroes 
as  "  Suspicion  "  can  bring  into  the  field.  And  I  con- 
fidently say,  that  we  may  be  sure  of  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  every  real  friend  to  the  farruer,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  ;  and  will  not  fail,  in  the  end,  to 
find  that  you  ba,ve  attained  an  object  far  more  useful 


than  these  traducers  of  it  will  ever  accomplish,  and  at 
all  events,  on'fe  far,  very  far  above  "  Suspicion."  A^.  T. 
Barnicood,  Gloucester,  April  2.  [Many  thanks  for 
your  assistance  :  with  the  cordial  goodwill  which  our 
object  has  in  so  many  places  elicited,  we  have  no  doubt 
of  its  attainment.] 

Evils  of  Ireland. — Much  has  been  said  and  written 
respecting  the  cause  of  so  great  misery  in  Ireland  ; 
they  seem  to  have  sprung  from  political  and  religious 
discord  of  contending  parties  in  bygone  times.  What 
a  blessing  it  would  have  been,  if  even  only  a  tenth  part 
of  the  sums  expended  from  time  to  time  in  agitation  had 
been  applied  to  teach  the  people  habits  ot  industry. 
And  also,  if  contending  parties  would  lay  aside  their 
disputes,  and  attend  to  the  poet's  remonstrance  : 

Wliat  signifies  for  folks  to  chide. 

At  what's  been  done  before  them. 

They  would  then  be  disposed  to  think  more  seriously, 
and  see  that  much  of  their  misery  arose  from  them. 
selves,  and  might  be  remedied  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions. The  never-ending  strife  in  Ireland  has  driven 
and  still  continues  to  drive  many  landlords  from 
their  home,  and  has  prevented  the  growth  or  rise  of 
a  trading  or  middle  class  to  take  the  lead  in  arts  and 
sciences,  as  in  Britain,  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  from  those  two- 
sources  much  misery  has  arisen  to  all  classes. 
The  middlemen  have  long  leases  for  from  400  to  1000- 
acres,  granted  in  many  instances  by  the  grandfathers 
of  the  present  proprietors.  It  was  not  supposed  that 
they  were  to  farm  the  whole  themselves  ;  they  let  it 
divided  into  small  holdings,  and  may  have  a  profit  rent 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  original  one  ;  conse- 
quently the  middleman  fattens  between  the  tenant  and 
landlord,  and  assumes  the  name  of  gentleman.  But 
many  leases  of  these  men  are  nearly  expired  ;  and 
knowing  that  they  will  not  get  them  renewed,  they  take 
care  that  their  tenants  do  not  get  into  arrear  with  them^ 
and  give  no  encouragement  to  them  to  improve  their 
laud,  while  these  struggle  to  hold  on  to  the  end  of  the 
sub-landlord's  lease,  until  they  are  often  left  without  a  cow 
or  pig.  Much  misery  and  evil  will  arise  from  this  grind- 
ing system,  and  many  murders  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers are  those  of  middlemen  slaughtered  by  their 
own  tenants,  acting  under  the  notion  that,  when  they 
get  rid  of  them,  they  will  be  better  off  under  the  head 
landlord.  Supposing  that  the  latter  returns  home,  with 
a  view  of  improving  his  property,  by  introducing  a  few 
fresh  tenants  in  room  of  the  former  ones,  setting  a  good 
example  in  agriculture,  and  giving  employment  to  the 
people,  he  soon  finds  that  he  is  disliked  by  the  ejectetJ 
tenantry,  and  is  surrounded  by  wretchedness  and  misery, 
and  speedily  quits  the  country,  having  previously  ap- 
pointed an  agent,  probably  a  lawyer,  who  seldom  or 
never  sees  the  property,  but  who  is  well  qualified  to  screw 
up  the  tenantry.  These  soon  become  poor,  and  begin  to 
act  like  the  middleman, by  letting  part  of  their  already  too 
small  farms  to  others  at  a  rack  rent,  in  order  to  get  a 
little  money  in  hand.  By  this  sub-letting  plan  the  land 
is  cut  up  into  small  patches,  so  that  not  a  respectable 
farm  is  seen  for  miles.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that 
this  cutting  up  of  property  tends  to  lower  the  grade  of 
the  people,  wlio,  under  better  management,  might_have 
been  comfortable,  instead  of  being  oppressed  and 
miserable.  In  general,  however,  the  Irish  tenantry 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  head  landlords 
from  being  "  hand  tied  "  by  strict .  covenants  like  those 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  And  what  is  strange,  there  is 
no  law  in  Ireland  to  prevent  a  tenant  letting  part  of  his 
farm  to  another — at  least  if  there  be  it  is  a  dead  letter  ;. 
so  that,  by  this  means,  many  small  tenants  get  upon  laud 
unknown  to  the  owner,  and  are  often  so  poor  or  so  un- 
willing to  pay  any  rent.  These  are  the  great  plague  of 
agei,ts,  who  are  often  shot  when  endeavouring  to  force 
payment  for  their  master,  who  may  be  living  in  £ng. 
laud  or  France,  in  needy  circumstances.  He  spurs  on 
his  agent,  and  he  fleeces  the  tenants,  that  could  con- 
sume in  their  own  families  the  whole  produce  of  their 
wretched  farms,  the  rent  all  that  time  leaving  the 
country.  So  much  for  the  absentees.  It  may  be 
superfluous  to  describe  the  reverse  in  other  districtSj 
where  resident  landlords  manage  their  property  in  a 
better  way,  spending  their  incomes  at  home,  and 
giving  employment  to  the  people.  There  is  another 
class,  called  gentleman  farmers  ;  these  obtained  their 
leases  in  times  more  troublesome  than  usual,  for 
Ireland  has  never  seen  other  than  troublesome  timeSj. 
like  the  middlemen ;  but  instead  of  letting  their  land, 
commenced  clearing  off  the  small  tenants,  and  kept  all 
in  their  own  hands,  perhaps  1000  acres  under  pasturage, 
sending  the  produce  of  stock  to  the  English  market.  A 
great  portion  of  their  land  requires  draining  and  other 
improvements  ;  but  they  allege  that  it  is  more  profit- 
able,  or  what  is  more  true,  gives  less  trouble  to  let 
it  remain  as  it  is.  They  observe  that  the  wet  ground 
produces  very  good  Grass  during  the  few  summer 
months  ;  and  that  they  cannot  pay  for  improvements. 
These  of  this  class  are  of  course  a  loss  to  the  country, 
though  they  are  rich  and  able  to  indulge  in  field  sports. 
They  plead  that  they  can  do  what  they  like  with  their 
own  ;  and  so  does  the  poor  cottier  with  only  half  an 
acre  of  Potatoes.  The  too_  extensive  culture  of  this 
root  is  another  great  evil.  I  do  not  allude  particularly 
to  the  occasional  failure  of  the  crops,  such  as  those  of 
late  vears,  which  have  brought  an  overwhelming  misery  . 
that 'beggars  description,  but  am  persuaded  that  so 
much  laud  cropped  with  Potatoes  instead  of  corn,  not 
only  shortens  labour  for  the  people  sorely  wanted,  but 
also  supplies  them  with  very  inferior  food.  Besides,  the 
easy  culture  of  Potato  land  has  a  great  tendency  to , 
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lower  the  condition  of  society,  by  encouraging  early 
marriages.  For  a  young  man  does  not  look  forward  to 
work  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  his  ambition 
is  no  higher  than  to  be  able  to  plant  half  an  acre  of 
Potatoes,  which  is  to  place  him  beyond  the  fear  of 
want  for  the  year.  A  few  days'  work  enables  him 
to  plant  and  take  up  the  crop  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
season  is  usually  spent  in  debasing  idleness.  Therefore 
he  is  a  poor  workman  at  home  ;  but  when  driven  from 
his  Potato  field  into  Bi-itain  or  America,  he  becomes  a 
good  labourer.  I  refer  again  to  early  marriages  that 
are  imprudently  encouraged,  as  not  only  entailing  much 
misery  to  parents  and  society  by  a  helpless  offspring, 
but  tending  also  to  cut  up  land  in  the  way  described  ; 
for  a  small  holder,  instead  of  training  his  family  to 
trades,  encourages  them  to  marry  young,  and  portions 
out  his  land  among  them.  They  act  the  same  towards 
their  offspring,  by  which  means  what  was  once  a  re. 
spectable  family  is  lost  in  the  common  degraded  mass. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  is  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  middle  or  trading  class  ;  for  the  small 
holder  has  little  or  no  opportunity  of  putting  his  family 
to  trades,  like  small  farmers  in  Scotland,  who  bring  up 
their  sons  to  trades,  or  educate  them  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  fill  respectable  situations.  Among  such  are 
many  good  land  stewards  or  gardeners,  who  are  corre- 
spondents or  readers  of  this  journal,  and  know  that  the 
mild  winters  in  Ireland  are  a  drawback  to  agricultural 
labour,  which  is  not  so  much  felt  in  England  or  Scot- 
]and.  This  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  for  it  costs  the  British  farmer  much  care  and  ex- 
pense  for  labour,  in  order  to  grow  artificial  crops  to  feed 
his  stock  during  winter,  while  the  Irish  fields  produce 
Grass  nearly  all  the  year.  By  this  it  appears  that  Ireland 
is  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  growing  corn,  especially 
as  there  is  always  a  ready  market  in  England  for  live 
stock.  But  that  sort  of  farming  contracts  the  demand  ! 
for  labour,  as  noticed  above  under  the  description  of 
gentlemen  farmers ;  and  the  grand  question  is,  how  can 
labour  be  increased  to  repay  the  capital  expended.  As 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  improvement,  some  advocate 
introducing  British  farmers,  whose  skill  and  capital  are 
sorely  wanted.  But  this,  even  with  the  great  encourage- 
ment given  to  emigration,  will  not  i-emove  the  dead 
obstacle  in  the  way,  as  it  will  not  give  employment  to 
the  overwhelming  population,  unless  it  be  accompanied 
by  manufacturing  and  commercial  occupations  to  give 
the  people  work,  by  which  they  would  be  enabled  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  consume  better  food  than 
Potatoes.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  farming  and 
other  rural  pursuits  can  give  profitable  work  to  all  who 
are  now  upon  the  land.  Supposing  a  farmer  takes  a 
lease  of  200  acres  ;  before  he  can  occupy  them  there 
may  be  20  small  holders  ousted.  He  cannot  of  course 
employ  hardly  halt  that  number,  and  the  misery  that 
follows  turning  the  poor  adrift  is  harrowing  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  The  British  farmer,  aware  of 
this,  will  consider  well  before  he  sells  his  stock,  and 
embarks  his  all  into  a  land  where  agitators  fill  their 
purse  or  feed  their  vanity  from  the  miseries  of  the 
people,  and  excite  their  feelings  against  their  rulers 
and  employers.  J.  Wighton.] 


E0T.1L  AGRICOLTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's-house, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  10th  of 
April ;  present,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  Alcock,  M.P.,  Mr.  Barugh  Almaok,  Mr. 
Bastard,  Mr.  Burke,  Col.  Challoner,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Dyer,  Col  Le  Couteur,  Mr.  C.  E.  Overman,  Mr.  Parkins, 
Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  Reynolds  Solly,  and  Prof.  Way. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 

Anson,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  Aviaford,  near  Arundel,  Sussex 

2)arby,  Joseph,  Martock,  Somerset 

17att9,  Henry,  Teignmouth,  Devon 

IPinsent,  Thomas,  Greeohil],  Kingsteignton 

Creed,  William,  Abbotskerswell,  Devon 

Btevenson,  John  N.,  Hayne  Manor,  Moreton-Hampstead 

Wreford,  John,  Cleaveangter,  Lapford,  Devon. 

The  names  of  nine  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Prize  Essay.— Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  to  the  Council  the  decision 
of  the  Judges  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  the  Essays 
sent  in  to  compete  for  the  Society's  Prize  of  30^.  for 
the  best  Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Abortion  in  Cows, 
including  a  statement  of  the  extent  and  causes  of  its 
prevalence.  The  sealed  motto-paper  being  opened  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  it  was  found  that  the 
winner  of  the  Prize  in  question  was  Mr.  John  Barlow, 
Veterinary-Surgeon,  of  Stone  House,  Wilmslow,  near 
Manchester.  Mr.  Pusey  also  reported,  that  the  Judges 
had  "commended"  The  Essay,  on  the  same  subject, 
tearing  the  motto  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  : 
(A.)  "  The  sealed  motto-paper  corresponding  with  this 
commended  essay  was  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Pusey,  in  order  that,  in  his  capacity 
of  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee,  he  might  open 
or  not,  at  his  discretion,  agreeably  with  the  5th  Regu- 
lation of  competition  for  Essay  Prizes,  and  com- 
municate, if  he  thought  proper,  with  the  author,  with  a 
view  of  consulting  him  confidentially  as  to  his  will- 
ingness to  place  such  essay  at  the  disposal  of  the  Journal 
Committee  for  publication. 

Irrigation.— Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P., 
favoured  the  Council  by  transmitting  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  John  Tyrrell, 
of  Exeter,  on  the  probable  cause  of  the  fertilising  power 
of  the  water  employed  in  irrigating  meadows. 


"  I  see  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
that  you  take  a  considerable  interest  in  watered  me;idows.     I 
fancy  I  have  lately  discovered  that  the  benetit  derived  from 
the  water  on  snch  land  is  principally  the  result  of  the  animals 
the   water   calls   into  existence.     The  microscope  shows  us 
countless  millions  of  these  animal?,  where  irrigation  is  goin:; 
forward;  while  they  are  found   *fewandfar  between'  upon 
fields  that  have  not  been  watered.     They  are  principally  of 
the  same  family  that  are  frequently   found  fossil  in  some  of 
our  oldest  deposits.    It  strikes  me,  they  may  assist  vegetation 
during  their  lives,  by  supplying  carbon  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
or  by  disintegrating  and  converting  into  manure  the  decaying 
vegetable  matter   around    them.      When    dead    they    must 
furnish  not  only  animal  but  mineral  manure,  for  the  shells 
with  which  most  of  them  are  covered  consist  of  silica." 
Jersey  Cattle. — Colonel   Le    Couteur,  Viscount  of 
the   Island  of  Jersey,  presented  to  the  Council  litho- 
graphic impressions  from  two  beautiful  drawings,  made 
by  himself,  of  a  bull  and  cow  of  the  Jersey  breed,  on 
which  were  marked  the  "  scale  of  points,"  approved  by 
the    Royal    Agricultural    Society   of    Jersey   at   their 
gener-il  .annual  meeting  in  January  last,  as  constituting 
perfection  in  their  peculiar  and  well-known  breed  ol 
dairy  cattle,  and  as  furnishing  to  their  judges  a  simple 
and  definite  process  for  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions 
in  making  their  awards.     Col.  Le  Cuuteur  entered  into 
a  detailed  and  very  interesting  statement  of  the  character 
of  animals  in  which  any  one  or  more  points  specified  in 
this   scale   were   more   than   usually   developed.      Tlie 
drawings  then  laid  before  the  Council  were  not  portraits 
of  any  particular  bull  or  cow  of  the  Jersey   breed,  but 
represented  an  ideal  assemblage  of  individual  excellencies 
occurring  in   different  animals,  and  selected  from  the 
finest  cattle  on  the  island,  collected  together  at  Col.  Le 
Couteur's  farm  for  the  express  purpose  in  view,  and 
carefully  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  comparison  of 
the   gentlemen    who    formed    the    special    committee 
appointed  by  the  Jersey  Society  to  revise  the  *'  points  " 
of  their  stock.     Col.  Le  Couteur,  in  detailing  the  points 
thus  agreed  to   by  the  committee,  called  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Council  to  some  of  those  points  found 
to  be  most  intimately  connected  with  the  natural  e.Kcel- 
lence  of  the  animals  and  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  the  Jersey   breed,  of  which   the  island,   in  Col.  Le 
Couteur's  opinion,  at  that  time  contained  some  of  as 
perfect    specimens   as   could    well    be    conceived.     He 
remarked  that  the  cows  which  had  the  inside  of  the  ear 
tinged  with  a  deep  yellow  colour,  were  invariably  found 
to  yield  butter  of  a  rich  orange  colour,  while  those  with 
ears  of  a  lighter  tint  furnished   butter  of  a  correspond- 
ingly inferior  quality,  and  of  a  paler  hue.     In  the  finest 
stock,  too,  the  eye  of  the  cow  was  soft  and  placid,  while 
that  of  the  bull  was  lively  and  full  of  fire.    The  "  action  " 
of  Jersey  cattle  also  indicated,  not  only  their  muscular 
power  and  their  mode  of  employing  it,   but  that  general 
conformation  and  adaptation  of  parts  which  constituted 
excellence  :  a  finely-bred  Jersey  animal.  Col.  Le  Couteur 
remarked,  ought  to  walk  off  the  ground   like  a  race- 
horse.    By  means  of  this  determination  of  a  standard 
scale  of  points,  the    labour  and   responsibility    of  the 
judges  was  much  reduced,  whUe  their  decisions  almost 
invariably  gave  satisfaction  ;  as,  in  the  case  of  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  a  third  party  being  called  in,  the  award 
is  at  once  decided.  During  the  10  years  that  he  had  acted 
as  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society, 
he  had  never  known  the  occurrence  of  an  absolute  case 
of  dissatisfaction.      In  reply  to  inquiries  made   by  the 
Chairman  and  Colonel  Challoner,  he  proceeded  to  state, 
that  no  animal  received  approval  excepting  through  the 
Society,  the  members  being  allowed  a  free  exhibition, 
while  strangers  are  required  to  pay  an  entraiice  fee  ; 
the  number  of  points  assigned  by  the  judges  being  duly 
stamped  on  the  horn  of  each  animal.     Colonel  Le  Cou- 
teur, in  reply  to  further  inquiries,  admitted  that  this 
guarantee  of  merit  might  by  unprincipled  dealers  be 
imitated  for  the  purpose  of  deception.     At  the  present 
time,  many  animals  were  easily  passed  as  of  the  true 
Jersey  breed,  especially  those  of  black,  or  black  and 
white  colour,  from  Normandy,  and  others  from  Brit- 
tany, which  were  very  inferior,  as  dairy  stock,  to   the 
genuine  animals  of  that  breed. — The  Chairman  wished 
to  know  how  the  term  "  Alderney  "  had  been  generally 
applied  in  England  to  the  Channel   Islands'   cattle,  and 
whether  the  animals  of  that  island  possessed  advantages 
over  those  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey. — Colonel  Le  Couteur 
said  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  at  the  present  time 
scarcely  an  animal  in  Alderney  that  he  would  think 
worth  purchasing.     He  explained  that  that  island  had 
belonged  to  his  great-grandfather,  who  introduced   into 
it  a  great  number  of  the  Jersey  cattle,  which,  however, 
from  the  inferiority  of  the  pasture,  soon  deteriorated 
from  the  original  stuck.     Colonel  Le  Couteur,  Mr.  Par- 
kins,' and  Mr.   French   Burke,   then  cited   particular 
instances  of  the  great  amount  of  butter  yielded  by  dairy 
cows,  during  the  flush  of  Grass  in  May  and  June,  or 
throughout  the  year,  if  fed  in  a  particular  way,  and 
tended  with  great  care  ;  namely,  ISIbs.  a  week  in  those 
months,  or  lib.  a  day  in  other  cases  during  the  year. — 
Colonel  Challoner  then  stated  the  case  of  a  fioely-bred 
handsome  Jersey  bull  of  his  own,  which,   though  per- 
fectly healthy  and  fat,  had  his  skin  constantly  affected 
with  a  yellow  powder  or  scurf  of  a  deep  orange  colour, 
especially  within  his  ears  and  on  his  tail,  a  result  he 
could  only  attribute  to  an  abuse  made  of  him  by  parties 
to  whom  he  had  been  good-naturally  lent.—  Colonel  Le 
Couteur  then  expressed  the  great  pleasure  it  would  at 
all  times  give  himself,  as  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  or  his  successor 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the   Royal   Agricultural 
Society  of  Jersey,  to  receive  applications  from  any  of 
its  members  who  required  advice  and  aid  in  obtaining 
the  best  dairy  animals  which  that  island  could  produce. 
He  had  had  last  year  the  satisfaction  of  freighting  a 
vessel  with  33  head  ef  auch  stock,  to  a  gentleman 


residing  in  Scotland,  which  arrived  in  perfect  safety, 
and  maintained  the  high  character  of  the  Jersey  breed. 
— The  Chairman  referred  to  a  challenge  given  by  Mr. 
Villebois,  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Society,  to  the 
county  of  Berks,  in  which  he  resided,  in  favour  of  two 
of  his  dairy  cows  of  the  Channel  Islands'  breed,  which 
had  produced  him  both  milk  and  butter  of  almost  un- 
exampled quantity  and  quality. — Mr.  Alcock,  M.P.,  re- 
marked  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  if,  in  the  case 
of  other  breeds  of  cattle,  a  similar  scale  of  points  could 
be  established,  in  order  that  the  doubt  and  difficulty  of 
the  judges,  and  the  frequent  dissatisfaction  of  competi- 
tors, might  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  de- 
fined standard  of  adjudication  as  would  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  and  defining  the  conditions  of  merit  in  the 
competing  animals. — Colonel  Le  Couteur  stated,  that 
when  some  years  ago  he  had  shown  to  the  late  Earl 
Spencer  the  scale  of  points  for  the  Jersey  cattle,  his 
Lordship  expressed  to  him  the  desire  he  felt  that  such  a 
step  should  be  taken  in  reference  to  other  breeds. — 
Colonel  Challoner  said  that  he  could  fully  corroborate 
that  statement,  for  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
with  Lord  Spencer  and  Colonel  Le  Couteur  at  the  time 
it  was  made, — Mr.  Burke  remarked  that  he  was  also 
fully  aware  of  Lord  Spencer's  wishes  on  that  point.— 
The  Chairman  felt  how  highly  desirable  the  adoption  of 
so  definite  a  system  would  prove,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  feared  that  our  judges  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
defining  the  required  points,  and  unanimously  agreeing 
to  them. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Parkins,  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Council  were  expressed  to  Colonel  Le 
Couteur  for  this  kind  offer  on  his  part,  and  for  the  inte- 
resting documents  and  statements  with  which  he  had 
favoured  them.  

Miscellaneous  Communications  — M.  von  Bechtold, 
Ministerial  Councillor,  and  President  of  the  Central 
Board  of  the  Agricultural  Sucieties  of  Hessia,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  a  communication  on  the  part  of 
Count  Salms-Liubach,  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Upper  Hessia,  in  the  grand  Duchy  of  Hesse, 
on  the  subject  of  the  different  breeds  of  Sheep. — Mr, 
Henry  Ciayton  addressed  a  further  communication  to 
the  Council,  on  the  conditions  under  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  trial  of  Draining  Pipe  and  Tile  Machines 
ought  to  be  made,  in  order  to  obtain  results  which 
subsequent  trial  and  the  ordinary  working  of  the 
machines  would  be  found  to  confirm. — Mr.  Beale 
Browne  transmitted  an  average  sample  of  the  Flax  Seed 
grown  by  him  in  Gloucestershire. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  fortnight, 
the  •24th  inst.  (Prof.  VVay's  Lecture  being  fixed  for  that 
day  week,  the  17tli  inst.) 

Highland  and  Agricultural,  Feb.  13:  Feeding  of 
Farm  Horses. — Mr.  Gibson,  of  Woolmet,  said: 

The  system  of  feeding  I  adopt  is  as  follows  :  From  the  mid- 
dle of  October  till  the  end  of  May  my  horses  get  one  feed  of 
steamed  food,  and  two  feeds  of  Oats  daily,  with  the  best  Oat 
or  Wheat-straw  for  fodder.  I  never  give  Bean-straw,  having 
often  seen  the  bad  effects  of  it— partly  owing,  I  think,  to  its 
long  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  from  the  quantity  of  sand 
which  adheres  to  it ;  I  use  it  generally  for  litter.  The  steamed 
food  used  is  well  washed  Swedish  Turnips  and  Potatoes,  in 
equal  proportions,  mixed  with  silted  Wheat-chaff.  In  those 
years  when  we  had  a  total  loss  of  Potatoes,  Swedish  Turnips 
alone  were  used,  but  not  with  the  same  good  effects  as  when 
mixed  with  Potatoes.  This  year,  having  plenty  of  diseased  Po- 
tatoes in  a  firm  state,  I  give  a  larger  proportion  of  Potatoes 
than  Turnips,  and  never  upon  any  occasion  gave  Oat-husks, 
commonly  called  meal  seeds,  having  often  seen  their  injurious 
effects.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  each  horse  gets  6  lbs.  of 
bruised  Oats  ;  at  noon  the  same  quantity  of  Oats  ;  and  at  half- 
past  7  P.M.  47  lbs.  of  steamed  tood.  I  find  that  it  takes  62  lbs. 
of  unsteamed  Potatoes  and  Turnips  to  produce  47  lbs.  steamed  ; 
to  each  feed  of  steamed  food  4  oz.  of  common  salt  is  added, 
and  mixed  up  with  one-fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  Wheat-chaff, 
weighing  about  li  lb.  A  greater  quantity  of  Wheat-chaff  than 
this  has  generally  too  laxative  an  efiect  Each  horse  eats 
from  14  lbs.  to  IS  lbs.  of  fodder  during  the  24  hours,  besides 
what  is  required  for  litter.  During  the  spring  months  I  some- 
times give  a  mixture  of  bruised  Beans  and  Oats,  instead  of 
Oats  alone.  From  June  to  the  middle  of  October,  those  horses 
that  are  required  for  the  working  of  the  green  crop,  driving 
manure,  and  harvest  work,  are  fed  with  cut  Grass  and  Tares 
in  the  house,  and  about  7  lbs.  of  Oats  each  day,  given  at  twice, 
increasing  or  decreasing  this  quantity  according  to  the  work 
they  have  to  do.  I  turn  oi^t  to  pasture  those  horses  only  that 
are  not  required  until  the  busy  season.  I  disapprove  of  horses 
that  are  regularly  worked  being  turned  out  to  Grass,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  changes  of  our  variable  climate.  I  believe  it 
is  the  origin  of  many  diseases.  The  expense  of  this  mode  of 
feeding,  at  present  prices,  in  the  district,  for  each  horse  per 
annum,  is  as  follows  ; 
12  lbs.   of  Oats  per  day  for 

30  weeks,  is  7^  qrs.  of  42  lbs.  per  bush. 
7  lbs.   of  do.  for  22  weeks,  is  3^  ditto  ditto. 

10^  qi^.  at  17s. 
145  stones  straw  consumed,  at  4ij.  per  stone  of  22  lbs. 
Each  horse  consumes  5  tons  10  cwt.  of  Turnips  and 
Potatoes  in  30  weeks. 

6.S  cwt.  of  Potatoes,  at  Is.  GcZ 

5S  cwt.  of  Turnips,  at  M 

bi  lbs.  salt.  Is.  id.,  82  bushels  Wheat-chaff.  43.  id.    .. 
22  weeks  on  cut  Grass  and  Tares,  at  9J.  per  day 

£24  0  11 
For  the  30  weeks  the  keep  of  each  horse  per  day  is  Id.  for 
Oats,  'id.  for  steamed  food,  and  2^^.  for  fodder  ;  for  the  22 
weeks  the  keep  is — Grass  Od.,  Oats  id.,  or  Is.  Id.  per  day. 
'The  expense  of  preparing  the  steamed  food,  including  coals, 
is  ^d.  per  day  for  each  horse.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  stones  of 
straw  will  he  required  for  litter  for  each  horse  during  the  year|; 
for  this  no  charge  is  made,  as  it  is  left  in  manure.  By  this 
mode  of  feeding,  the  horses  are  in  fine  sleek  condition,  and  able 
for  their  work.  I  have  acted  upon  this  system  for  the  last  15 
years,  have  always  had  from  16  to  20  hortses,  and  during  that 
period  I  have  only  lost  7  horses,  3  of  them  being  Irom  accidental 
causes  :  and  I  attribute  this,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  mode  of 
feeding,  and,  in  particular  to  the  steamed  food. — Mr.  BlNNlE, 
Seaton  Mains,  said  ;  For  the  most  part  the  soil  of  my  farm  is  of 
a  light  nature,  and  the  system  I  have  generally  followed  in 
feeding  my  work  horses  has  been  attended  with  success.  I  con- 
sider that  economy  in  feeding  the  horse  embraces  the  health, 
condition  and  stamina  of  the  animal,  and  I  have  fouad  those 
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ends  well  served  by  adoptine.  as  nearly  as  pos-ible,  the  follow- 
ing mode  of  management :  From  I  he  1st  October  to  20th  May, 
my  horseB  cet  fed  thrice  a  day  ;  the  morning  and  midday  feeds 
consist  of  7  lbs.  of  Oats  and  bruised  Beans  each  feed  (one  part 
of  the  latter  to  two  orthe  former),  the  present  cost  of  both  diets 
will  be  something  hlte  9d.  ;  the  evening's  meal  is  composed  of 
35  lbs.  of  Turoips  and  6  lbs.  of  Barley  well  boiled  together, 
which  (with  the  expense  of  coals,  salt,  and  woman's  wage  in 
cooking),  I  put  at  6i,d.  I  use  only  Wheat  or  Oat-straw  (uncut) 
as  fodder,  aod  I  will  take  the  cost  at  3d.  a  day.  From  20th 
ilay  (when,  by  top-dressing,  I  have  generally  a  cutting  of 
Grass)  until  Isc  July,  I  allow  two  feeds  of  Oats  and  Bfdns,  as  I 
have  before  mentioued,  and  as  much  cut  Grass  as  satisfies  the 
horse  in  stable  daring  day,  and  turn  him  to  the  pastures  for  the 
night.  From  1st  July  to  1st  October,  I  find,  on  an  average, 
that  my  horses  consume,  as  nearly  as  I  can  calculate,  a  feed  of 
Oats  each  per  d^y  ;  and  taking  cutting  and  pasture  Grass  at  71. 
per  imperial  acre,  my  statement  resolves  into  a  cost,  as  nearly 
as  posi^ible,  of  2Sl.  10s.  per  horse  per  annum.  In  my  calcula- 
tions I  have  assumed  the  value  of  i2  lbs.  Oats  to  be  19^.  per 
qr.,  65  lbs.  Beans  to  be  2fis.,  and  Barley,  weigbiog  53  lbs.  ptr 
bushel,  to  be  worth  20s.,  and  Turnips  15?.  per  ton.  I  can 
strongly  recommend  I  he  black  Tartarian  Oat  fur  the  use  of  the 
horse,  as,  fr»:im  its  peculiar  formation,  the  horse  is  necessitated 
to  masticate  ic  thoroughly,  and  it  has  also  the  advantages  of 
giving  a  very  large  acreable  produce,  and  having  a  high  stand- 
ing  iu  the  Oat  class  for  its  fineness  of  husk  and  its  mealing 
properties.  I  would  also  advise  the  growth  of  the  whice  Belgian 
Carrot,  as  a  most  nutritious,  safe,  and  ecouomical  article  of 
food  for  the  horse.  It  is  easily  raised,  and  can  be  grown  to 
yield  IS  tons  per  imperial  acre  on  moderately  free  land.  On 
account  of  the  Carrot;  keeping  its  moisture  much  longer  than 
the  Turnip,  I  have  found  it  most  beneficial  iu  its  raw  state,  for 
spring  feeding.  I  beg  to  close  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
home  experience,  as  also  that  acquired  while  engaged  as  in- 
spector to  a  cattle  insurance  company,  have  taught  me  that  too 
much  care  cannot  be  given  to  the  properly  ventilating  and 
cleaning  of  our  stables,  as  I  am  convinced  that  more  horses  are 
lost  by  inattention  to  these  points  than  by  any  mode  of  teediug 
I  have  ever  seen  practised  in  the  Lothians. — Mr.  Steedstan, 
Eoghall,  said  :  Gentlemen,  being  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
the  important  discussion  on  the  "  Best  aud  Most  Economical 
Mode  of  Feeaing  Farm  Horses,"  I  can  give  you  no  mode  better 
and  more  economical  at  least  as  far  as  I  know)  than  the  one  I 
myself  adopt.  In  the  first  place,  my  horpes  get  in  the  morning 
5  lbs.  of  Oats,  along  with  two  or  three  small  Swede  Turnips 
(raw),  and  the  same  at  12  o'clock  or  dinner  time  ;  iu  the  morn- 
ing the  boiler  is  tilled  with  56  lbs.  of  Turnips  and  ^  lb.  of  Lin- 
seed for  each  hurse  ;  the  Linseed  being  dithcult  to  boil,  is  put 
into  a  small  bag,  and  then  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  boiler 
amongst  the  Turnips;  when  boiled  without  a  bag  it  is  apt  to 
boil  over,  and  liable  to  sit  on  and  burn,  and  in  consequence  the 
most  noTirishiug  part  of  it  is  lost.  Atter  the  Turnips  and  Lin- 
seed are  boiled,  they  are  thrown  into  a  large  trough  or  cooler, 
and  a  little  Wheat-chaff,  along  with  a  handful  of  salt  for  each 
horse,  well  mistd  together,  and  cloths,  or  a  lid  for  the  purpo.-e, 
put  over  the  cooler,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The  weight 
of  the  Turnips  being  56  lbs.  when  put  into  the  boiler,  you  will 
find  reduced  to  about  40  lbs.  About  the  half  of  this  is  given  at 
dusk,  or  whenever  the  horses  return  from  work,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  S  o'clock,  when  the  men  go  to  clean  and  do  them 
up  for  the  night.  The  expense  of  the  Oats  and  Turnips  twice 
a  day  (at  the  present  prices)  is  about  Sd.,  and  the  boiled  food 
5d.,  making  iu  all  Is.  Id.  a  day  ;  giving  them  Oat-straw,  upon 
which  I  set  no  value,  allowing  ii  to  go  in  lieu  of  manure  fi  om 
the  horses.  Under  this  system,  which  I  have  adopted  for  the 
last  sis  years,  I  have  found  my  horses  healthy,  in  good  working 
condition,  and  always  ready  for  their  work,  working  them  from 
daylight  to  dark  in  the  winter  mouths  (except  when  they  are 
i^eeding  in  the  middle  of  the  day) ;  and,  when  prevented  from 
farm  operations  by  the  weather,  they  go  to  Edmburgh  to:  dung, 
and  seldom  or,  I  may  say,  never  return,  with  less  than  cO  cwt. 
gross.  Previous  to  boiling,  I  used  to  steam  Turnips  and  Po- 
tatoes, but  lost  upwards  of  40  horses,  and  since  I  commenced 
to  boil,  I  have  been  at  a  great  expense  %vith  boilers  cr:tckiDg; 
hut  for  some  time  past  I  have  used  a  malleable  iion  boiler, 
made  by  Air.  Slight,  engineer,  Leith  Walk,  which  I  find  to 
answer  the  purpose  admirably.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  in- 
stead  of  giving  the  horses  Oat-straw,  they  get  hay,  which  in- 
creases the  expense  to  about  3ti.  each;  but  their  work  being 
harder,  and  hours  longer,  I  consider  it  necessary.  In  summer 
they  get  Grass,  costing  about  Cd.  each,  which  I  believe  to  be 
far  more  protiiable  than  driving  it  to  Edinburgh  and  getting  a 
shilling,  in  consequence  of  making  more  manure,  and  saving 
labour.  I  may  mention  that  the  late  ilr.  Scoon,  tenant  at 
^entland  Mains  (an  adjoining  farm  to  mine),  used  to  feed  his 
horses  with  two  feeds  ot  Oats  a  day,  and  at  night  they  got  raiv 
Potatoes,  just  as  they  were  hfted  trom  the  pit  or  Potato  house 
(only  riddled),  and  during  his  19  years'  lease,  never  lost  a 
horse.  The  present  tenant,  Mr.  Brown,  has  nearly  run 
another  19  yt-ars,  and  to  my  knowledge  has  lost  15  or 
lo  horses,  with  feeding  them  diflerently.  The  only  way  I  can 
account  for  this  is,  tiiat  Mr.  Brown  feeds  bigner  and  works 
harder.  The  breed  of  horses  Mr.  Scoon  had  was  a  breed  rare 
to  be  seen  now-a-days  ;  they  were  mostly  all  blacks,  with  short 
le"S  and  backs,  deep-ribbed,  broad-cbeated,  with  a  good  flat 
bone,  and  rare  action— very  unlike  the  present  breed,  long- 
leeged  and  backed,  narrow  chested,  and  with  as  much  hair  and 
clay  on  their  legs,  carrying  along  the  road  with  them,  as  I  am 
sure  would  weigh  more  than  4  lbs.,  and  more  like  camels  than 
horses  ;  at  least  our  forefathers,  had  they  seen  them,  would 
have  called  them  so.  The  great  point  in  keeping  horses  in 
good  condition  [and  consequently  keeping  them  cheap),  is  to 
feed  regularly,  and  have  them  well  groomed  ;  also  lo  attend  to 
the  ventilation  of  a  stable,  which  I  am  sorry  to  tay  is  rather 
overlooked  in  many  cases.  In  addition  to  the  present  venti- 
lators, which  you  frequently  see  placed  in  the  roof  of  a  stable, 
there  ought  to'  be  a  common  drain  tile,  3  or  4  inches  diameter, 
-built  in  the  wall,  from  3  to  4  feet  above  the  horses'  heads  when 
standing,  and  4  feet  apart,  the  same  on  the  opposite  side,  or 
behind  them  ;  then  you  will  always  find  your  stables  sweet  and 
wholesome,  the  horses  healthy,  and  with  good  appetites.  There 
is  apparently  a  great  loss  attending  horoes'  teeding,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mangers  not  being  properly  constructed  ;  I  would 
therefore  strongly  recommend  all  those  who  are  about  to  build 
a  stable,  to  have  cast  metal  mangers,  placed  on  one  side, 
levelled  in  the  bottom,  and  tinted  at  the  top,  that  is  to  say,  with 
a  projection  over  the  inside  about  3  inches.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  most  farmers  muat  have  noticed  horses,  when  feeding, 
throwing  the  meat  out  of  their  mangers  with  their  noses,  and 
frequently  throwing  a  considerable  quantity  over,  which  would 
not  occur  if  the  prujection  I  have  spoken  ot  was  attached  to  the 
manger,  also  having  a  rack  on  the  other  side,  tilled  with  hay  or 
straw,  as  horses  frequently  eat  when  lying.  Grain,  at  the 
present  prices,  would  be  cheaper  to  boil  than  Turnips  ;  but  the 
change  iu  the  system  of  feediog  might  posbibly  cost  a  horse  or 
two,  and  naither  I,  nor  I  believe  any  other  ttnant,  is  at  present 
n  a  position  to  try  experiments  which  might  perhaps  add  very 
mateiially  to  the  ioss  of  money  which  we  are  now  undergoing, 
and  which  had  little  need  to  be  increased  ;  thereiore  i  am  con- 
tented to  let  well  alone,  as  far  as.feeding  horsei  is  concerne-d. — 
Mr.  FiNNiE,  Swanston,  said  :  All  that  I  intend  by  my  remarlis, 
_  on.  the  present  occasion,  is  to  lay  before  the  meeting  those  prin 
ciples  and  rules  ,r.htch,  in  my  humble  opinion,  Bliuuld  lurmthe 
basis  of  what  may  be  termed  an  economical  system  or  mode  ot 
feeding  farm  hor&es.'  Z'he  primary  .a n_d  all  important  of  these 
I  would  state  £o  be,  aa artificial  preparatiouof  the  food,  which 
may  be  embraced  under  the  following  heads  :  1st,  the  cutting 
, or  chopping  of  the  fodder;  2d,  the  bruising,  of  ths  grains;  3d, 
the  boiung  or  steaming  of  the  roots.  Various  are  the  aiticles 
^■which  may  be  used  as  food  for  the  horse  :  take  the  graias,  we 
^ayeijats.  Barley,  briyi^.«f  .^i^pJegumiBoa^^lanfSi  Bgaos^^d 


Peas  ;  of  the  roots,  the  Potato,  Turnip,  Carrot,  Parsnip ;  and 
what  is  used  aa  green  food,  Clover,  Tares.  &c.,  and  even 
Whins  ;  and  then  the  Grasses  in  their  dried  state,  the  straw  of 
the  Cereal  grains,  and  even  linseed  cake,  linseed,  tfec.  ;  but 
upon  the  present  occasion,  and  for  practical  pui'poses,  we 
ought,  I  think,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  produce  of  the  farm. 
Now,  in  support  of  my  first  principle,  viz.,  the  artificial  pre- 
paration of  food.  I  would  say  by  its  adoption  we  will  be  found 
consulting  the  laws  of  nature,  and  by  being  so,  can  never  fail 
in  being  right.  My  attention  was  early  directed  to  this  fact  by 
readiULf  an  article  {on  cooked  food  for  horses)  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,"  in  ISo'i,  from  the  pen  of  our  able  and 
celebrated  pr<:)fessor  of  veterinary  surgery,  Mr,  Dick,  and 
which  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  republish.  Mr.  Dick 
very  properly  calls  in  question  the  prevailing  indifference  on 
the  part  of  owners  of  horses  to  the  state  in  which  that  animal 
receives  his  food,  deecribes  the  peculiarity  of  the  process  which 
his  food  undergoes  before  it  passes  on  to  be  digested,  and  from 
his  knowledge  ot  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  argues  that  an  ar- 
tificial preparation  of  his  foud  cannot  fail  to  be  economical. 
Mr.  Dick  concludes  thus  :  "  That  before  the  food  can  properly 
yield  nourishment  to  the  animal,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  mi- 
nutely broken  down  and  cooked,  either  naturally  or  artificially, 
before  diirestion  can  take  place,  and  I  further  conclude  that 
the  more  completely  we  do  this,  the  more  readily  and  com- 
pletely will  the  nutritious  portions  of  the  food  be  taken  into 
the  system,  and  thus  by  avoiding  almost  the  possibility  of 
waste,  the  animal  will  be  kept  in  the  same  condition  at  a  less 
cost  to  the  owner."  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  add  more  upon 
that  point,  but  shall  proceed  to  the  practical  working  out  of 
this  theory,  aod  will  commence  with  the  fodder,  suppose  that  to 
be  straw,  but  which  I  would  restrict  to  that  of  either  Beans, 
Oats,  or  Wiieat,  Barley-straw  being  universally  admitted  to  be 
bad  for  horses.  Bean-straw  I  propose  not  to  refer  to  airain,  al- 
though I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  valuable,  and  even  within  the 
scope  of  my  remarks  ;  still  not  beinir  a  grower  of  Beans,  I  wish 
to  advance  nothing  but  what  is  founded  on  my  own  experi- 
ence. Now  the  article  of  straw  contains  a  high  relative  value 
in  certain  localities,  and  wheu  such  is  the  case  there  is  less 
waste  by  cutting  or  chopping  it ;  but  even  take  a  district  where 
the  principal  object  is  to  convert  it  into  manure,  I  would  even 
argue  in  favour  of  artificial  preparation,  having  found  from  ex- 
perience— 1st,  That  the  horse  will  thus  be  induced  to  take  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  it  within  the  24  hours  ;  2d,  That 
you  will  afford  him  some  hours  during  that  time  of  additional 
rest,  to  recruit  his  exhausted  system,  as.  comparatively  speak- 
ing, he  requires  almost  no  time  to  fill  himself;  and  3rd,  and 
not  the  least  important  consideration,  that  the  more  fodder  he 
eats  the  better  will  be  bis  condition,  for  I  maintain  that  any 
stranger  going  through  a  stud  of  farm  horses  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  poimiug  out  to  the  farmer  his  best  consumers  of  fod- 
der. But,  before  passing  from  the  cutting  of  fodder,  there  is 
still  another  recommendation  which  I  think  it  has.  We  all 
know  that  as  the  winter  advances,  and  the  spring  commences, 
very  little  of  the  natural  sap  remains  in  the  straw,  consequently 
it  becomes  less  palatable,  and  invariably  after  wetness  in  har- 
vest, which  we  rarely  escape  from,  it  is  never  good,  and  being 
one  of  those  that  think  that  hay  should  to  a  great  extent,  if 
not  altogether,  supersede  the  use  of  straw,  where  no  Beans  are 
grown  upon  the  farm,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  give  a  farm 
norse  as  much  of  the  grains  as  he  can  consume,  if  his  fodder 
is  indifferent,  that  animal  can  never  be  kept  in  a  thriving 
state  ;  this  may  be  aceompli>hed  by  the  use  of  the  cutting-ma- 
chine, but  not  without  it,  as  I  know  the  protligate  waste  when- 
ever plnughmen  have  leave  granted  to  frequent  the  hay-stack. 
By  cutting,  however,  the  farmer  can  well  afford  either  to  give 
hay  alone,  or  in  a  certain  proportion  mixed  with  the  straw,  for, 
in  either  case,  he  will  find  that  less  corn  will  suffice.  Then  as 
to  the  bruising  of  the  grains  :  and  need  I  do  more  than  direct 
attention  to  the  solid  excrement  of  ibe  horse  ?  and  as  appear- 
ance will  require  no  further  demonstration  to  prove  that  grain 
given  entire  produces  the  lo=s  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  nu- 
trition, some  allege  a  tenth  part,  I  would  say  much  more,  but 
at  all  events  a  good  deal,  will  be  seen  voided  without  having 
undergone  any  change.  It  is,  I  think,  unecessary  to  occupy 
the  lime  of  this  meeting  with  any  further  remarks  on  this  point, 
as  there  cannct  be  a  better  illustration  of  there  being  an  unne- 
cessary expendi  ure  of  food,  if  bruising  of  the  grain  is  neglected. 
1  shall  uuw  refer  to  the  steaming  and  boiling  of  the  roots,  viz., 
the  Potatoes  and  Turnips,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  found  differ- 
ing with  many  of  my  practical  friends  ;  but  I  will  state  what 
my  conviction  is,  and  which  has  been  founded  on  some  little 
experience,  and  I  would  say,  first,  that  by  boiling  or  steaming 
the  Potato  and  Turnip  there  is  less  risk  of  endangering  the 
health  of  the  horse  ;  and,  secondly,  that  you  maintain  him  in 
better  condition.  I  would  insttince  the  practice  of  horse 
dealers,  whose  object  is  to  obtain  that  condition  which  is 
essential  to  enable  them  to  realise  a  profit  between  pur- 
chase and  sale  ;  and  I  believe  they  will  admit  that  either 
bulling  the  roots  or  grains,  or  steaming  the  roots,  is  indis- 
pensable to  their  business  ;  but  I  would  say  further,  that  it  is 
surely  more  in  keeping  with  the  laws  of  nature,  when  you  sub- 
ject the  system  of  the  norse  to  what  may  be  termed  an  artificial 
treatment,  to  study  the  food  most  congenial  for  him  under  such 
circumstances  ;  and  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that 
after  exposure  to  cold,  wind,  and  wet,  that  a  comfortable  sup- 
per of  moderately  warm  cooked  Turnips  and  Potatoes,  well 
seasoned  with  salt,  is  a  more  inviting  and  salubrious  mess  than 
if  they  were  given  in  their  crude  and  unprepared  state.  Some 
f^irmersgive  two  feeds  of  boiled  or  steamed  ruots  per  day,  to 
that  I  have  no  objecdon ;  all  that  I  would  wish  to  maintain  is, 
that  the  horse,  during  the  winter  months,  should  have  at  least 
one  mess  cooked  for  him  in  the  day  ;  and  if  it  is  not  found  pro- 
fitable to  give  either  Potatoes  or  Turnips,  let  a  boiled  feed  of 
Beans  or  Peas  be  substituted,  and  that  at  the  close  of  his  day's 
work.  Before  disposing  of  ray  straw-cutter  and  bruised  gram, 
I  may  further  remark  that  Mr.  Dick  is  not  my  solitary  authority. 
I  may  point  to  the  practice  of  our  enterprising  townsmen,  Mr. 
Croal,  to  Mr.  Isaac  Scott,  or  to  the  Messrs,  Laings  ;  I  believe 
the  tnK)  former  have  been  found  cutting  hay  and  straw,  and 
bruising  their  grain  for  at  least  20  years  ;  I  know  the  former, 
17  years  back,  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  his  anrual 
saving  in  his  establishment  by  doing  so  was  not  less  than  1501. 
Go  to  London,  and  there  I  found  e=tabiisbments  with  from  100 
to  30O  work-horees  doing  the  same.  I  believe  it  is  very  general 
on  the  Continent ;  now,  such  authority  as  that  I  hold  to  be 
worthy  our  imitation  and  consideration,  inasmuch  as  in  those 
establishments,  the  food  is  all  purchased,  and  muse  be  obtained, 
at  whatever  cost,  and  the  very  success  of  their  business  depends 
upon  the  condition  in  which  they  can  turn  out  their  horses,  and 
often  to  the  hardest  work.  I  now  come  to  the  treatment  of 
horses  during  the  Grass  season  ;  and  here  I  may  be  found  at 
variance  with  other  practical  men.  My  opinion  however,  is, 
that  the  objections  to  the  pasturing  horses  are  unanswerable, 
in  the  first  place,  I  would  tay  it  is  a  most  expensive  manner  of 
feeding  them,  inasmuch  as  less  ground  would  suffice  if  the 
Grass  was  cut  green,  and  given  either  in  the  stables  or 
yards  ;  secondly,  that  there  is  great  waste  of  manure  ;  and 
lastly,  but  not  least,  the  poor  animal  is  turned  adrift  to  roam 
about  and  seaich  for  his  food,  with  an  exhausted  system,  and 
is  thus  deprived  of  the  rest  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform 
the  requisite  labour  you  extract ;  and  after  great  exertions  and 
copious  perspiration,  with  a  relaxed  system,  having  every  pure 
in  hies  body  open,  he  is  left  to  seek  his  bed  on  the  cold  and  often 
wet  ground,  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  which  treatment 
cannot  tail  to  predispose  him  to  diseast,  instead  of  being  well 
groomed,  just  as  important  for  him  as  the  much  cared-for 
racer,  well  littered,  and  allowed  to  use  what,  otherwise,  would 
be  an  empty  stable.  Tnere  is  one  thing,  however,  I  should 
wiBh  to  notice  in  connectiun  wita  soiling  horses,  and  that  is, 
that,  in-  order  .to  avoid  waste,  the  Grass,  when  cut,  should  be 
put  lato  buncbesj  and  1st  the  size  slu^  humber  of  tuose  b?  ap- 


portioned, from  time  to  time,  to  the  consumption  ;  as  I  need 
not  remark,  that  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of  Clover,  its  wet 
or  dry  state,  or  the  succulency  of  the  Rye-grass  or  Tares,  will 
be  the  ratio  for  the  daily  allowance  of  each  horse ;  and  when, 
these  are  brought  home,  every  ploughman  receives  the  number 
allotted  for  him  ;  thus  from  the  field  to  the  rack  there  is  no 
loss  in  transit.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  brought  home 
in  a  loose  state,  each  ploughman  with  his  fork  selects  what 
suits  his  fancy  best,  scattering  and  treading  no  small  portioa 
of  the  heap,  filling  the  rack  to  overflowing,  and  what  is  not 
consum'^d  at  the  time  is  left  to  ferment  until  his  return  to  the 
stable,  when  it  is  cast  to  the  dunghill.  I  have  found  from 
actual  experience  that  the  difference  in  saving  between  bunches 
and  bringing  home  Grass  in  a  loose  state  amounted  to  Is.  per 
bead  per  horse  per  week,  and  that  upon  an  establishment  of  20 
horses  was  no  small  consideration.  Having,  I  fear,  exhausted 
the  patience  of  this  meeting  by  extending  my  remarks  on  what 
I  thought  the  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to  in  farm- 
horse  management,  I  shall  be  very  brief  in  what  I  have  to  say 
about  the  quantity  each  horse  may  be  expected  to  require  per 
day.  This,  as  I  said  before,  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  grain  and  other  farm  pro- 
duce which  ought  to  predominate  in  the  feeding  of  his  horses 
— I  would  say  invariably  let  it  be  what  is  of  least  marketable 
value.  If  during  the  Grass  season  the  work  is  light,  the  grain 
may  b§  very  much  restricted,  or  even  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether; and  in  the  winter  season,  even  at  regular  work,  from. 
10  to  12  lbs.  per  day,  in  addition  to  their  cooked  food  for  sup- 
per, will  be  found  sufficient ;  when  hay  is  given,  from  2  to 
3  lbs.  less  of  grain  will  suffice.  I  find  my  best  fodder  eaters 
consume  at  the  rate  of  17  lbs.  per  24  hours  of  cut  Oat-straw, 
and  the  saving  between  giving  hay  entire  and  cut  will  be  ia 
favour  of  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  a  third  ;  and  the  only 
point  in  which  I  difter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Dick  is  in  preferring' 
my  Oats  bruised  rather  than  ground,  as  I  think  my  horses  mas- 
ticate them  well,  and  certainly  appear  to  like  them  better. 
Another  point  I  ought  not  to  admit,  and  that  is  changing  from 
heavy  to  light  grain,  oy  vice  versa  ;  the  feed  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight.  If  this  is  neglected,  overfeeding  at  one 
time  and  underfeeding  at  another  must  take  place;  and  it 
being  the  usual  practice  of  all  farmers  to  consume  all  the  light 
Oats  first,  and  when  they  run  out  to  fall  back  upon  the  good, 
and  that  a  difference  of  G  to  S  lbs.  per  bushel  is  ofttn  found  to> 
exist,  the  necessity  for  this  test  I  think  is  plainly  made  out.  I 
shall  only  trouble  you  with  one  other  observation,  and  that 
likewise  bears  upon  the  economy  of  farm  stable  management. 
It  is  the  undesirahleness  of  trusting  the  feeding  of  the  horses 
upon  a  farm  to  any  one  whose  employment  is  that  of  a  regular 
ploughman  ;  for,  without  calling  in  question  the  honesty  of  one 
iu  such  a  situation,  I  would  say  his  horses  seldom  appear  in 
worse  condition  than  that  of  the  others.  This  occasions  heart- 
burnings amongst  the  other  ploughmen  ;  that  is  not  all,  there 
is  often  favouritism.  I  likewise  object  to  the  system  of  each 
man  being  the  custodier  of  his  horses' corn  ;  I  do  not  think 
economy  can  exist  in  either  case.  My  own  practice  is  to  en- 
trust one  to  serve  out  the  grain  given  to  the  horses,  totally  un- 
counected  with  the  ploughmen,  and  the  advantage  of  doing  so 
rests  in  having  the  food  of  the  horses  distributed  in  proportion 
as  they  require  it.  If  at  easy  work  he  restricts  it ;  that  a  re- 
gular ploughman  will  never  do.  And  as  in  every  establishment 
some  horses  are  more  easily  kept  than  others  in  good  condition, 
with  this  arrangement,  the  food  is  given  in  either  larger  or 
smaller  quantities,  as  the  constitution  of  the  horse  or  the  na- 
ture of  tde  work  to  be  performed  requires  :  and  in  this  way  a 
more  thorough  control  can  be  exercised  over  a  department  in. 
larm  management  which  is  certainly  not  the  least  expensive  to 
maintain.  Mr.  Fiur.ie  concluded  his  speech  by  remarking  that, 
with  regard  to  the  annual  expenditure  required  for  the  horse, 
his  experience  coincided  with  the  details  given  by  Mr.  Gibson. 
He  (Mr.  F.)  considered,  however,  that  Swedish  Turnips  were  of 
too  laxative  a  nature  for  the  horse,  and  he  had  made  use  of 
boiled  Peas.  Before  the  Potatoes  became  so  bad,  he  had  been, 
in  the  habit  of  usiug  five  parts  of  Turnips  to  one  of  Potatoes. 
Hut,  in  the  main,  he  was  disposed  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Gibson. — Mr.  Thomson,  of  Hangingside,  said : 
The  course  I  have  adopted  for  many  years  has  been  as  follows, 
viz. :  during  the  summer  months,  two  feeds  of  Oats  per  day,  of 
6  lbs,  each,  with  Grass  ;  and  during  the  winter  and  sprin.g 
months,  the  same  qa:;ntuy  of  Oats,  with  a  boiled  feed  at  nighc, 
consisting  of  Swedish  Turnips,  mixed  with  Beans,  Barley,  and 
clean  chaff',  weighing  40  lbs.,  to  each  horse,  using  salt  aad 
14  oz.  nitre  to  each  animal  once  a  week  :  by  this  motie  of  treat- 
ing my  farm  hordes,  diseabe  has  hardly  been  known  in  my  sta- 
bles. Care  should  be  taken  that  this  quantity  of  the  prepared 
food  should  not  be  exceeded,  as  it  may  be  considered  the  maxi- 
mum to  be  safely  given.  Important  as  is  the  amount  of  nu- 
tritious food  allotted  to  a  horse,  not  less  important  is  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  fodder  that  is  to  be  the  accompaniment ;  if 
possiole,  the  fodder  of  any  year's  growth  should  not  be  used  in. 
the  same  year  :  that  is  to  say,  the  fodder  and  crop  of  year  1843 
should  form  the  supply  over  the  whole  oi  1349.  At  this  period 
of  the  season,  the  natural  moisture  which  produces  fermenta- 
tion in  the  stomach  of  the  horse  is  exhausted  in  the  crop  of 
1S49,  and  the  animal  is  saved  from  those  acute  attacks  arising 
from  disordered  bowels,  which  the  susceptibility  of  his  system 
renders  him  liable  to.  Barley-straw  should  never  be  given  ti> 
a  horse  ;  it  is  so  productive  of  flatulence  that  he  hardly  ever 
eats  it  unscathed.  As  to  the  question  of  economy — the  food 
which  supplies  the  largest  amount  of  fat  avd  muscle,  torn  from, 
a  horse  by  hard  work,  is  the  cheapest.  Ktgularity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  horse  is  of  the  utmott  consequence,  whether  as  re- 
gards food,  drink,  work,  or  mode  of  keeping  and  dressing.  Ho 
is  the  most  easily  affected  of  all  the  domestic  animals  by  any 
sudden  change,  and  is  more  subject  to  intiammation  than  any 
other.  He  should  have  but  one  day  iu  the  seven  for  rest,  and 
as  seldom  as  possible  be  over  wrought ;  an  extra  hour  or  two 
will  tell  upon  bim  for  several  days.  As  different  hoiseshave 
different  constitutions,  they  require  to  be  treated  accordingly — 
the  appearance  of  the  coat  speaks  at  once  to  the  eye,  but;  the 
state  of  the  bowels  is  the  surest  index  of  the  health  of  the 
animal.  Bruised  corn  is  preferable  to  whole,  both  as  it  obliges 
the  horse  to  masticate,  and  is  moie  easily  digested.  —  Mr. 
Blace,  of  Dalkeith,  said  ;  I  am  afraid  that  my  system  of  feed- 
ing farm  horses  will  not  be  approved  of  by  farmers  generally, 
as  they  may  consider  it  expensive.  All  the  farm  horses  under 
my  charge  are  allowed  16  lbs.  of  hay,  12  lbs.  of  briused  corn, 
and  28  lbs.  of  boiled  Turnips  per  day,  during  winter  and 
spring,  which  at  present  prices  in  my  locality  will  amount  to 
Is.  Gd.  per  day.  I  consider  boiled  Turnips,  when  given  judi- 
ciously to  cart  horses,  a  most  palatable,  nutritious,  and  gratify- 
ing food,  particularly  to  young  horses  ;  and  not  less  so  to  those 
intended  for  coach  or  saddle  than  for  farm  work — they  grow- 
much  faster  and  look  much  healthier,  with  nice  sleek  co^ta.  I 
have  generally  from  20  to  3U  horses  young  and  c^d,  fed  oa 
boiled  Turnips  ;  and  to  convince  you  that  they  are  wholesome, 
I  have  only  had  one  death  from,  disease  during  these  last  four 
years,  and  that  death  was  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood- 
vessel. I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  farm, 
horses  in  good  condition,  or  raiher  iat,  as  I  consider  go«d  con- 
dition in  a  farm  horse  a  good  fiesh  coat.  Weight  is  always  ad- 
vantageous in  slow  work,  indeed  weight  is  power  iu  the  heavy 
draught. — Mr.  Scott,  CraiglocUhart,  said  he  very  much  agread 
in  the  statement  made  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  previously 
spoken.  But  he  did  not  altogether  concur  with  Mr.  Gibsen. 
in  the  opinion  that  Bean-straw  should  not  be  given  to  horses  j 
he  (Mr.  S.)  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  that  kind  of 
food,  and  he  was  aware  that  others  had  ;  and  bis  opinion  was, 
that  its  value  was  not  much  inferior  to  hay.  He  had  also  found 
much  advantage  when  horses  were  working  hard,  especially  in 
the  spring  months,  to  adopt  a  judicious  plan  of  a  division  of 
food.  The  interval,  he  considered,  was  too  long  for  a  horse  to 
want  foodj  trom  an  early  hour  ia  the  morning  to  12  o'clock 


and  a  small  feed  of  Oats  at  about  8  o'clock  he  fouud  was  valu- 
able  to  the  animal.— Professor  Dice  remarked  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  enter  at  leneth  upon  the  subject  now  before  the 
meeting,  as  he  was  not  px-esent  at  the  commencement  of  the 
discussion  ;  but  from  what  he  had  heard  he  thought  he  could 
jiather  pretty  accurately  the  opinions  of  the  farmers  as  to  the 
feeding  of  their  farm  horses.  There  was  one  point,  however, 
which  had  been  but  incidentally  touched  upon,  and  to  which  he 
would  suggest  that  more  attention  should  be  paid.  He  alluded 
to  the  giving  of  food  to  horses  at  shorter  intervals.  He  ap- 
proved of  cooking  food,  but  the  danger  lay  in  giving  it  in  too 
large  quantities  at  a  time.  In  the  evening,  when  the  animal 
was  somewhat  exhausted,  and  the  cooked  food  was  easily  swal- 
lowed, the  stomach  became  overloaded,  and  every  farmer  well 
knew  the  consequence.  Food  ought  to  be  given  in  the  morning, 
before  going  out,  and  again,  as  has  been  recommended,  at  8 
o'clock  ;  indeed,  a  greater  division  of  food  would  at  all  times 
be  found  advantageous.  He  knew  one  gentleman  who  had  lost 
a  number  of  horses  through  inattention  to  this,  and  though  he 
(the  Professor)  was  generally  sent  for,  he  always  found  the 
animal  dead  before  he  got  to  the  place,  (Laughter.)  He 
suggested  an  alteration  in  the  way  of  feeding  the  horses,  espe- 
cially that  the  evening  meal  should  be  divided  into  two  feeds, 
instead  of  giving  it  all  at  once.  When  the  animal  came  in 
from  its  work  one  portion  could  be  given,  and  the  second  some 
time  after.  He  (Professor  Dick)  did  not  think  that  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  lost  a  single  horse  afterwards,  except  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  servant  gave  one  of  the  animals  a  too  large 
■feed.  He  (the  Professor)  would  also  mention  the  advantage  of 
allowing  a  horse  to  rest  twice  during  the  day  at  least.  It  was 
most  injurious  to  a  horse,  to  allow  it  to  work  on  for  a  number 
of  hours  consecutively  without  food.  The  stomach  of  the 
animal  was  small,  consequently  could  not  contain  food  suffi- 
<;ient  to  enable  it  to  work  a  great  portion  of  a  day  without  a 
renewal  of  food  and  rest.  Sometimes  the  stomach  was  lite- 
rally stuffed  full,  and  its  power  of  contracting  and  acting  on  the 
contents  was  thus  destroyed.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
structure  oftfie'animal,  the  stomach  soon  became  empty,  and 
■when  distended  either  with  food  or  the  want  of  ic,  it  was  much 
injured.  A  combination  of  hay  and  Oats  chiefly  would  be 
found  the  best  kind  of  food,  though  some  thought  it  espensive  ; 
and  to  cut  the  hay  and  braise  the  Oats  was  much  to  be  recom- 
mended. If  the  corn  be  bruised  or  ground,  it  could  be  taken 
with  safety  ;  for  it  would  be  deprived  of  its  vitality,  and  thus 
digestion  be  quickened.  Mr.  Thomson  recommended  hay  and 
Oats,  with,  a  little  bran  mash,  as  the  best  feeding,  and  in  this 
he  is  right.  He  added  to  this  the  propriety  of  giving  a  little 
alterative  medicine ;  he  (the  Professor)  was  one  who  was  more 
in  the  habit  of  giving  medicine  than  in  taking  it  (laughter),  and 
he  would  advise  Mr.  Thomson  to  put  a  handful  of  salt  among 
his  horses' food,  instead  of  any  alterative  medicine.  No  doubt 
an  alterative  medicine  would  make  an  alteration  (laughter), 
but  what  sort  of  an  alteration  ?  It  would  be  found  that  any 
interference  with  the  profession  of  the  regular  practitioner 
was  by  no  means  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer.  (Laughter.) 
'When  medicine  was  really  wanted  let  the  farmer  send  for  the 
doctor  in  time  ;  let  him  give  small  quantities  of  salt  amongst  the 
food  ;  but  let  him  have  Uttle  to  do  with  alterative  medicines. 
All  kinds  of  medicine  were  alterative;  but  he  would  have  his 
farmer  friends  to  have  more  faith  in  a  handful  of  salt  and  good 
food  judiciously  given  than  in  quack  alterative  medicines, 
■which  were  so  pIenti*Tilly  advertised.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
He  had  that  day  had  some  cake  sent  him  as  being  good  food 
for  horses,  and  suited  to  their  strength  ;  hut  he  had  no  specimen 
of  it  with  him.  He  might  observe  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
innutritions  food  was  necessary  to  go  along  with  the  other, 
because  if  the  food  be  too  rich  or  nutritious,  the  animal  would 
assuredly  suff<ir.  (Applause.)— The  Chaibman  said  that  the 
meeting  was  certainly  much  obliged  to  those  gentlemen  who 
had  given  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  feeding  farm  horses, 
and  now  Mr.  Usher  would  show  the  working  of  his  steam 
plough. — ilr.  UsDEE  then  exhibited  the  model  of  his  steam 
plough,  which  created  a  very  great  interest  amongst  the 
numerous  farmers  and  others  present. — On  the  motion  of  Sir 
JA5IES  RossELL,  K.C.B.,  E  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  the  chairman,  for  his  able  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  chair. 
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only  caused  the  moss  to  spring  vigorousiy,  but  enabled  the 
sheep  quietly  to  range  the  higher  grounds  in  search  of  it.  The 
abundance  of  this  valuable  plant,  and  a  slight  spring  on  the 
pastures  generally,  has  wrought  a  material  change  in  their 
appearance,  being  fresher  and  in  better  spirit  than  they  fre- 
quently are  during  the  stoi  my  month  of  March.  We  trust  they 
will  continue  to  improve,  though  the  severe  frost  we  have  had 
for  the  last  month  augurs  the  reverse — the  thermometer  at  21® 
being  very  unfavourable  to  vegetation.  The  Cheviot  shearling 
ewes,  and  some  of  the  leanest  of  the  older  ages,  have  been  on 
Turnips  for  some  weeks,  and  will  continue  to  receive  a  few 
until  the  lambing  begins,  when  they  will  be  returned  to  their 
respective  pastures.  We  should  have  liked  all  the  Cheviot 
ewes  to  have  had  a  few  weeks  Turnips,  but  this  frosty  weather 
has  caused  them  to  disappear  more  rapidly  than  we  had  cal- 
culated upon.  The  general  lambing  will  begin  about  the  loth 
of  April,  though  a  few  Cheviot  and  black-faced  ewes,  with 
crossed  lambs,  to  be  fed  in  the  enclusures,  will  drop  theirs 
10  days  earlier.  The  dry  weather  has  been  exceedingly  favour- 
able  to  heather  burning,  and  ivhere  tenants  are  not  waoHy  pro- 
hibited from  burnmg,  or  limited  to  a  small  quantity,  from  a 
mistaken  idea,  on  the  part  of  some  landlords,  that  the  game 
will  thereby  be  greatly  increased,  we  believe  a  much  larger 
breadth  than  usual  has  been  burnt  under  very  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Tbe  work  on  the  arable  part  of  the  farm  has 
consisted  in  the  sowing  of  Oats  after  Grass  ;  ploughing,  sowing 
Oats,  and  harrowing  after  Turnips  as  soon  aa  these  are  cleared 
off  by  the  sheep  ;  carting  out  manure  for  Turnips,  and  covering 
up  the  dunghills  with  earth.  The  cows  and  young  cattle  are 
receiving  a  limited  supply  of  Turnips  with  Oat  straw  and 
coarse  meadow  hay.  The  milking  calves,  besides  their  milk, 
get  as  much  Clover  hay  and  Swedes  as  they  can  consume.  A 
Lammennuir  Farmer. 

Sdssex  Faem,  ApHl  8. — We  have  now  finished  sowing  Oats 
and  Barley,  and  we  are  engaged  sowing  the  remainder  of  the 
Tares  and  seeds  amongst  the  Oats,  Barley,  and  Wheat,  har- 
rowing and  rolling  tbe  same,  and  preparing  the  land  for  the 
Mangolds,  which  we  shall  plant  this  week,  if  fine.  We  shall 
also  plant  the  remainder  of  the  Pocaioes  this  week.  We  are 
also  harrowing  and  cross-ploughiug  the  land  for  Swedes.  With 
the  late  fine  showers  the  Peas  and  Beans  come  up  beautifully. 
Men  are  engaged  with  the  Mangold  Wurzel  and  Potato  planc- 
ing,  threshing  Wheat  and  Oats,  cleaning  out  ditches,  sharp- 
ening Hop  poles,  poling  Hops,  draining,  &c.  Women  are 
picking  Couch  off  ilangold  Wurzel  and  Potato  land,  and  stones 
off  Wheat  and  seeds.  J.  B.  [We  shall  endeavour  to  have  the 
subject  of  com  rents  discussed  soon.] 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

APRIL. 
Bedfoedshtbe  Faem,  AprU  8. — The  weather  for  the  past 
month,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  everything  that 
-could  be  desired  for  sowing  spring  seeds,  and  preparing  the 
green  crop  fallows.      Barley  sowing  has   been  finished  some 
time,  under  the  very  favourable  circumstances  of  a  well  pul- 
Terised  and  deeply  loosened  soil.    Carrots  have  also  been  sown 
on  amo-t  congenial  bed  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  seeds,  and  every  opera- 
tion of  the  farm,  has  gone  on  satisfactorily,  and  with  good  pro- 
mise for  the  future  crops.     The  winter   Wheats  have  a  very 
healthy  appearance.     Oar  crop  has  been  all  hoed,  harrowed, 
and   some   upon  light  land  has   been  rolled  with   Crosskill's 
crusher.     The  Wheat  planted  with  Dr.  Nenington's  dibble  at 
the  rate  of  a  bu-^hel  per  acre,   and  now  quite  thick  upon  the 
ground,  was  sown  early  in  October;  tbe  late  sown  is  however 
too  thin  to  present  appearances,  and  shows  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  early  sowing.     The  store  cattle  in  yards  have  a 
run  daily  in  the  fields,  and  appear  to  thrive  upon  a  little  Grass, 
and  dry  food  at  night.     Everj-  one  has  not  the  opportunity  of 
turning  out  their  cattle  through  the  day,  and  taking  them  into 
the  yards  at  night ;  but  where  such  can  be  done,  ic  is  desirable 
to  do  so.  as  cattle  frequently  lose  condidon  at  this  time  when 
wholly  confined  to  yards  with  dry  food  ;  and  when  turned  out 
all  at  once  to  young  Grass,  they  are  apt  to  scour,  and  go  back 
instead  of  forward  for  some  weeks.     The  horses  here  are  now 
being  employed  in  harrowing  Grass  land,   carting  stones  off 
Grass  and  seeds,  and  rolling  the  same.     Dung  carting  will  be 
the  nest  operation,  with  the  carriage  of  liquid  manure.     We 
have  four  tanks,  and  apply  the  contents  to  both  arable  and 
Grassland,  as  it  happens.     The  liquid  manure  appears  to  do 
;as  much  good  on  arable  as  pasture  or  seeds.     In  dry  weather 
we  think  it  much  prefera'ole  to  apply  it  to  arable  land,  as  it 
imbibes  and  retains  it   better   than  the   hardened  surface  of 
■Grass.     The  fallows  intended  for  Mangold   Wurzel  will  soon 
receive  another  ploughing,  and  other  preparation  for  the  seed. 
We  usually  commence  sowing  at  the  beginning  of  May.     The 
Orange  Globe  yields  the  largest  weight  per  acre.     After  the  Man- 
gold Wurzels  are  sown,  a  few  acres  of  Tankard  Turnips  follow 
for  early  consumption.     Swedes  are  afterwards  sown  at  inter- 
vals till  nearly  the  end  of  June,  when  if  any  land  after  Tares 
remains  unsown,  a  quicker  growing  Turnip  tanes  the  place  of 
Swedes.     The  sheep  have  still  a  few  Turnips  to  consume.    The 
strouL^est   ewes  and  lambs  are    put   upon   Italian   Rye-grass. 
After  the  first  bite  of  Rye-grass,  Rye  will  he  ready,  with  ordi- 
nary weather,  then  winter  Tares  follow,  and,  by'the  various 
sowings  of  winter  and  spring,  ought  to  supply  the  sheep  till  the 
stubbles  and  early  Turnips  are  ready.     The  fatting  cattle  have 
a  daily  allowance,  about  a  bushel,  of  Mangold  Wurzels  now, 
with  corn  and  chaff.     The  fatting  pigs  live  upon  Barley  and 
Pea-meal.     Store  pigs  have  steamed  Mangolds  and   Carrots, 
with  a  few  Peas.  There  are  more  roots,  more  Tumipg,  Carrots, 
and  Mangold  Wurzel  grown  in  our  neighbourhood  now  than 
formerly.    Vast  breadths  of  Potatoes  are  again  being  planted. 
Corn-growing  at  present  prices  is  at  a  discount.     Tradesmen 
are  very  tenacious  in  holding  up  the  price  of  day- work  to  former 
rates.    Your  proposition  in  last  Saturday's  Gazette  is  deserving 
of  much  attention.    Some  tradesmen  are  obstinate  enough  to 
remain  idle  rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction  of  price  with  a 
chance  of  constant  employment.  R.  V. 

Lammfhmuir  Sheep  Faem,  AprU  1.— The  past  month  has, 
^ith  the  exception  of  the  last  week,  been  peculiarly  favourable 
for  bill  sheep  stock ;  the  weather  has  been  dry  throughout, 
and,  with  the  above  exception,  calm  and  mild.    This  has  not 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Belgian  Fiee-places  ;  A  B.  Your  bookseller  will  obtain  the 
work  of  M.  Jules  Norsain  fur  you.  Apply  to  Bailliere,  219, 
Regent-Street,  London. 

Cheap  Sheds  :  JWB.  You  wUl  find  one  described  at  page  25 
of  our  volume  for  1S44. 

Epsom  Salts:  E  Jones.  Broadcast,  over  IJ  or  2  acres  in  wet 
weather. 

Oats  :  J  L  H  L.  Tou  should  have  applied  to  Mr.  Lawson. 
Black  Tartarian  Oats  may  generally  be  had  at  least  25.  6d. 
per  quarter  cheaper  than  better  kinds. 

Roofing  Tiles  :  .ft  ir  asks  for  a  receipt  for  glaaing  roofing  tiles. 

Rooks,  &;c.  :  Speed  tJie  Plough.  You  must  shoot  them  down  in 
wintertime.  But  you  had  better  have  a  bird-keeper  while 
the  Oats  are  brairding, 

RuEAL  Chemistbx,  by  R.  Solly,  price  4s.  6<i,,  second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

White  Belgian  Cakeot  :  F  Pine.  On  a  good  loamy  soil,  tilled 
deeply,  and  rolled  to  considerable  firmness,  sow  5  lbs.  of  seed 
per  acre  in  rows  13  inches  apart  on  the  flat.  Mis  2  busheU 
of  ashes  with  the  seed,  and  sow  with  the  common  Suffjlk 
drill,  set  to  deliver  2  bushels  ;  taking  the  weights  off  the 
coulters,  or  you  will  bury  the  seed.  If  the  land  be  apt  to 
grow  Chickweed,  »tc.,  sow  some  Oats  vrith  the  Carrot-seed  ; 
they  will  come  uo  and  show  the  position  of  the  rows,  so  that 
you  can  hoe  between  them  before  the  Carrot  seed  comes.  It 
is  a  profitable  crop  for  sale,  if  you  are  placed  well  as  to 
market.     It  is  time  the  seed  were  sown. 

Wine  :  An  Old  Subscriber.  An  attempt  to  make  wine  by  the 
addition  of  "2  gallons  of  new  beer,"  must  prove  a  failure. 
Beer,  and  the  yeast  of  beer  even,  are  deprecated  by  M'Cnl- 
loch  and  all  experienced  makers  of  wines,  and  though  such  a 
mixture  might  ferment,  certain  it  is  that  the  product  could 
not  be  a  wme.  As  circumstances  are,  it  should  appear  that 
no  alternative  exists  but  to  try  to  convert  the  fluid  into  a 
vinegar  by  exposing  the  vessel  to  the  fu'l  sun  under  an  open 
shed,  the  bung-hole  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  tile  or 
slate.  Wine  can  only  be  made  from  Grapes.  A  liquor  called 
by  some  malt- wine  has  been  made  from  pure  and  rich  sweet- 
wort ;  bu^  though  p'easant  if  well  manipulated,  and  fer- 
mented by  the  lees  of  wine  (not  yeast),  it  still  is  not  a  true 
wine.  J.  T. 


iilarftft0* 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  April  S. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  very  large  to-day  ;  prices  are  lower, 
owing  to  the  glutted  state  of  the  dead  markets  and  the  warm 
weather.  We  are  also  more  plentifully  supplied  with  Sheep  ; 
trade  is  exceedingly  dull  at  lower  rates.  Shorn  Sheep  are  now 
more  readily  sold  than  those  in  tbe  wool.  Lamb  is  more  freely 
disposed  of  than  on  Friday,  but  6s.  is  an  extreme  quotation. 
Trade  is  dull  for  Calves  at  Friday's  prices.  From  Holland 
and  Germany  there  are  210  Beasts,  390  Sheep,  and  55  Calves  ; 
from  Scotlanfl,  400  Beasts  ;  and  26u0  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 


Perst.  ofSlbs.i— 8 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3    2  to  3 

Best   Sbort-horns  2  10  —  3 

2d  quality  Beasts  2    4  —  2 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds      ...  4     0  —  4 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3    6  —  3 

Beasts,  3795 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s 

Best  Long-wools  ,3     6  to  3 

4     Ditto  Shorn        ...  3    0—3    4 

0     Eweads  2d  quality  3     0  —  3    4 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2    6  —  2  10 

Lambs         5    0  —  6    0 

Calves 3    4  —  4     4 

Pigs       ..-     3    0  —  4     0 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  23,950  ;  Calves,  111 ;  Pigs,  250, 
Fbidat,  April  12. 
We  are  but  moderately  supplied  with  Beasts  ;  however,  the 
trade  is  so  bad  that  it  is  difficult  to  effect  sales,  and  Ss.  4d.  con- 
tinues to  be  an  extreme  quotation  for  choicest  descriptions. 
The  number  of  Sheep  and.  Lambs  is  a  fair  average;  trade  is 
exceedingly  dull,  and  Monday's  quotations  are  barely  reached. 
Good  Calves  are  plentitul ;  they  suffer  a  reduction  in  price  of 
fully  2d.  per  8  lbs.  From  Germany  and  Holland  there  are  78 
Beasts,  70  Sheep,  and  134  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  200  Beasts  ; 
and  125  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  «fcc.  ...  3  2  to  3 
Best  Short-homs  2  10  —  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2  4  —  2 
Best   Downs   and 

Half-breds  ...  3  10  —  4 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  3  6  —  3 
Beasts,  762  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  0500 :  Calves,  296  ;  Pigs,  235, 

POTATOES.— ftoDTHWAEK,  April  8. 
The  Committee  report  that  since  our  last  report  the  arrivals 
from  the  Continent  have  been  very  extensive — above  4000  tons. 
So  large  an  arrival  b^  caused  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
foreign  Potatoes.  Yorks  being  scarce  are  selling  at  better 
prices.  The  following  are  the  present  prices  : — York  Regents, 
80s.  to  110s.  per  ton  ;  Scotch  do.,  70s,  to  80s. ;  Scotch  cups,  60s. 
to  BOs.  ;  Scotch  whites,  40s.  to  453, ;  French  whites,  558.  to 
653.;  Belgian  do.,  40s.  to  55s. ;  Rhenish  do.,  40s.  to  55s.;  Dutch, 
40a.  to  453, 


Best  LoDg-wools  .  3 

6  to  3 

8 

4 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 

0  —  3 

4 

0 

Ewes  i  2d  quality  2 

6  —  3 

3 

8 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

0  —  2 

iU 

Lambs 5 

0  —  6 

0 

2 

Calves 3 

0—4 

2 

8 

Pius      3 

0  —  4 

0 

COVBNT  GARDEN,  Apeil  13. 
Tegetables  are  well  supplied,  but  many  kinds  of  Fruit  are 
still  scarce.  A  few  Strawberries  have  made  their  appearance. 
Hothouse  Grapes  are  not  very  plentiful.  Pine-applea  are  scarce 
and  inferior  in  quality.  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  are  abun- 
dant ;  and  Oranges  and  Lemons  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Amongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  and  Carrots  are  good,  and  there 
is  some  very  good  Broccoli  in  the  maiket.  Potatoes  are 
unaltered  since  our  last  account.  Lettuces  and  other  salad- 
ing  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mushrooms. 
French  Beans,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  are  becoming 
very  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums, 
Bigoonia  venusta.  Primulas,  Camelhas,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas, 
LUy  of  the  Valley,  Epacrises,  Acacias,  Lilacs,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  63  to  1  Os     I  Almonds,  per  peck,  6a 
Grapes,  Portugal,  p.  lb.,9dtols  1  __—    sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 


Pears,  per  doz,,  6s  to  lOs 
Apples,kitchen,p.  bsh.,  4s  to  6s  1 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  25 

—  per  100,  6s  to  12s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  OS  to  12s 

VEGETABLES. 
French  Beans,  p. 100,1s  6d  to  3s    Onions,  p.  bushel,  3s  6d  to  4s  Gd 


Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  23 

—    p.  bush.,  16s  to  248 

Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  22s 

—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  16s 

Kent  Cobs,  9iJs  to  lOOsp.lOO  Ib3 


Seakale,  per  punnet,  Is  to  3s 
Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  2s  to  73 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  6d  to  Is 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  is  to  Is  6d 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  43 
Broccoli, p.doz.bundi.,  8s  to  10s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  3sto4s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Foiatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  120s 
—    per  cwt.,  3s  to  7s 

per  bush.,  2s  6d  to  3s  6d 


—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  4s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Garhc,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  6d  to  3s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  per  ptmnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Fennel,  per  btmch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 


Turnips,  p.doz.bun.,ls6dto2B6d  J  Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  28  to  3fl 


Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  ' 
Horse  Radish,  p,  bdl..  Is  to  4s 
Cucumbers,  each.  Is  6d  to  4s 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  lAd 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  ls"6d 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  4d  to  6d 
Spinach  p.  sieve,  23  to  3s 


Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
,  Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
I  Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  9d  to  la 
!  Watercress,  p.  doz.  bunches, 
1      6d  to  9d 
I  Corn  Salad,p.  hf.  sieve,  3d  to  Is 


Prime  Meadow 
Inferior  ditto... 
Rowen  . 
New  Hay 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trasses. 

S3DTHFIXLD,  April   11, 

66s  to  70s  i  Clover      

50        63    I  New  Clover    ... 
—       ■ —    j  Straw      


Hay 


Prime  Meadow 
Inferior  ditto... 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ,.. 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


The  trade  very  heavy^ 
CoMBESLAND  Maeket,  April  11. 
Hay    70s  to  74s     Inferior 

...    50        63      New  Clover    ... 

...    —        —    I  Straw 


60s  to  843 


23        26 

.  COOPES. 


60a  to  70s 


75 


Joshua.  Bak£a* 


Whitechapei-,  April  11. 

..    63s  to  63s  I  New  Clover    — s  to  —a 

..    50        55      Inferior  ditto 60        65 

..    „        _      Straw      22        26 

..     80         84     I 


HOPS,— FeiDAT,  AprU  12. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  the  market  con- 
tinues much  the  same ;  new  Hops  aad  fine  yearlings  are  scarce, 

MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Apbil  S. — Notwithstanding  the  supply  of  English 
Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  to  this  mornmg's  market  was 
small,  it  met  a  slow  sale  at  a  decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  and 
some  remained  unsold  at  a  late  hour.  For  foreign  the  inquiry 
was  of  a  languid  and  retail  character,  and  little  progress  could 
be  made  with  sales  at  even  a  reduction  of  Is,  per  qr. — English 
Barley  is  unaltered  in  value ;  good  foreign  commands  rSther 
more  money.— Beans  and  Peas  remain  as  last  quoted. — The 
Oat  trade  is  heavy,  at  a  decline  of  6d.  per  qr. 

BbITISH    PEB   lilPERIAL    QUABTtB.  S.        S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  41—42 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  41 — 44 

—  —       Talavera   44— ou 

Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White  37—41) 
Foreign  j34— 5u 


Red. 
Red  . 


Red  . 


35—38 
37—39 


36—37 


Barley.grind.  &  distil.,  19s  to 22s... Chev.  24—27  Malting    22— 2i 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling  18— 21  ilalting    21—23 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk 15—18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  17—22  Feed    ...  16—20 
— .    Irish    Potato  16—19  Feed    ...  13—17 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew  15—19  Feed    ...  13— IS 

Rye  ." 20—24  Foreign    20—23 

Rye-meal,  foreign .per  ton  oL — 61 

Beans,  Mazagan  193  to  20s Tick  2^—25  Harrow    23—25 

—  Pigeon 25s  — 37s. ..Winds  32 — 23  Longpod  25— 28 

—  Foreign   Small  24—36  Egyptian  13—20 

Peas,  white.  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  23—2-5  Suffolk     24— 2S 

—  Maple  24s  to  263 Grey  22— 23  Foreign    20—28 

Maize   While  21—26  Yellow...  24—25 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  34 — 33 

—  Suffolk   ditto  26— S4  ^^orfolk    26—34 

—  Foreign    per  barrel  22—24  Per  sack  28—33 

Friday,   Apeil  12. — The  arrivals  of  grain  irom  abroad  this 

week  have  been  considerable,  which  induces  buyers  to  act  with 
great  caution,  and  business  is  on  the  most  restricted  scale. 
We  observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  English  Wheat,  but  to 
have  effected  sales  of  foreign  a  dechne  of  Is.  per  qr.  would  have 
been  submitted  to. — Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  remain  nominally 
the  same  as  on  Monday. — Oats  are  a  slow  sale  at  a  reduction  of 
6d.  to  Is.  perqr. — The  Wheat  trade  throughout  the  country  for 
the  past  week  has  been  exceedingly  dull,  and  sales  have  been 
very  generally  effected  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  per  qr.  Business 
in  spring  corn  has  also  been  very  hmited,  and  prices  are  almost 
nominal.  In  the  Baltic  prices  appear  to  be  fuliy  maintained, 
purchasers  for  Scotch  and  Dutch  account  at  Konigsberg  and. 
London  account  at  Rostock  having  imparted  rather  an  upward 
tendency. 
Impeeial 
avebaqes. 

Feb.    23 

March  2 

—  9 

—  16 

—  30 

April    6 


Wheat. 

Baelet. 

Oats. 

ErE. 

Beans.    Peas. 

SliUd 

23s  7d 

15s  6d 

20slld 

24s  S<J  26s  Od 

38    6 

23    9 

W  11 

21  11 

H    i    25  11 

38     6 

'23  10 

15    2 

23    3 

24     7    25    4 

38    1 

23     8 

U  11 

22     7 

24    1    25    2 

37    9 

23    6 

16    2 

21    7 

23  10    25    3 

38    1 

23     2 

14  10 

21     G 

23    8    24     5 

38    1 

23     6    15    1 

22    i 

24    1    25     S 

1    0 

1    0 

1    0 

1    0 

10      10 

Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign  Grain 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks'  Com  Averages. 
Feices.  |Feb.  23.  Mae.  2.  Mas.   9.  Mab.  16.  Mae.  30.  Apeil6, 


38s  6d 
38    6 
38    I 
38    1 
37  11  — 
37    9 

Liverpool,  Apeil  12. —  I'ne  mttiKti  tuis  morning  was  slen- 
derly attended.  Wheat  and  Flour  supported  the  rate  of  Tues- 
day last,  but  tbe  extent  ot  business  was  unimportant.  Oats  and 
Oatmeal  were  withont  change,  and  in  limited  request.  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas  were  little  attended  to.  Indian  Corn  was  in 
fair  request,  at  a  slight  decline  on  the  prices  of  Tuesday. 
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TO^GENTLEMF.y,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell  by 
Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  THURS- 
DAY, April  18th,  a  first-rate  collection  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  a  very  choice  assortment  of  Dahliafi,  Verbenas, 
Fuchsias,  Heartsease,  Finks.  Geraniums,  Ac— On  view  the 
morning  of  Sale.    Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart;  and  of  the 

Auctioneers,  American  yursery.  Levtonstone.  Esses. 

' KEVV    UU0H1U&. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  the  return 
of  Mr.  Wabszewitz,  fiom  Veragua  ;  he  has  brought 
with  him  a  mo&t  choice  collection  of  OKOtilDS,  comprising 
many  perfectly  new  things  in  Acineta-,  Oduntogljssum,  2  very 
fine  Cycnoches,  14  different  species  of  Murmudes,  tao^t  beau- 
tiful Uuntleyas,  Xrichopiiias,  Sotralias,  with  a  most  magni- 
ficent uew  Cattleya.  besides  splendiQ  specimens  of  known  species, 
■which  will  be  sold  by  Auction,  at  his  Great  Kuom,  3S,  King-street, 
Coreot-garden,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  Isih  and  lyth 
inst.  ;  together  with  a  fine  collection  from  Guatemala,  of  Bar- 
keria  spectabilis  and  Skinneri,  Ljcaste  Skioneri,  Ac,  which 
have  just  arrived. — Catal'>gues  will  be  tVrwai'ded. 

ORCHIDS— THE  COLLECTION  OF  A  GENTLEMAN. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  for  Sale  by 
Auction,  at  his  Great  Room,  33,  King-street,  Covenc- 
garden,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  2ith  April,  ac  12  for  1  o'clock, 
the  Collection  of  ORCHIDS  of  a  Gentleman  givmg  up  growiug 
them.  The  plants  are  all  well  established,  and  in  good  health, 
and  consist  of  the  best  varieties  of  Aerides,  Catileya,  Den- 
drobium,  Oacidium,  Odontoglossum,  Stanhupea,  Vanda,  *i;c., 
some  of  which  are  specimen  plants,  particularly  a  mass  of  Mil- 
tonia  spectabilis. — May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of 
sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  Mi\  J.  C.  Stevens,  38,  King-street, 
Coven t-garden,  London. 

MESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  and  SONS,  of  Liver- 
pool, will  sell  by  Auction,  on  MONDAY,  April  22d,  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  Shotton  Farm,  one  mUe  from  the 
Queen's  Ferry  Station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railnay. 
and  seven  miles  from  Chester,  A  SIX  HORSE-FOWEU 
STEAM  ENGINE,  with  Boiler  complete,  sui.able  for,  and  at 
present  working,  a  Threshing  Machine,&c.  ;  also  a  Flax-rolling 
Mill  and  a  Flax  Scutching  Mill,  of  the  most  improved  construc- 
tion.    They  may  be  viewed  two  days  previous  to  the  sale. 


EXTENSIVE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  PLANTS 
AT  UTRECHT  (HOLLAND).— On  MONDAY,  April  22, 
and  following  days,  from  10  o'clock  iu  the  morniog  till  3  o'clock 
afternoon,  will  be  offered  for  Sale,  a  eonsideraljle  quantity  of 
different  PLANTS  and  EXOTICS,  consisting  of  Hothouse 
Plants,  Cactuses,  and  splendid  Palm-trees,  besides  a  magni- 
ficent collection  of  Orange-trees,  Acacias,  Azalea  Indicas, 
Banksias,  and  Dryandras,  of  different  sorts  ;  beautiful  Epa- 
crises,  Ericas,  Pelargoniums,  a^id  also  a  great  variety  of  other 
precious  Flowers,  described  in  the  Catalogue,  The  whole 
forthcoming  from  the  stock  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  de  Groot,  of 
Utrecht,  Florist  to  his  Majesty.  Three  days  previous  to  the 
Sale  the  Collection  may  be  esamioed. — For  the  Catalogue,  and 
further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Glindeeiian,  Auctioneer, 
at  Utrecht.  Holland, 


MAGNIFICENT  GERANIUMS,  AZALEA  INDICA,  CARNA- 
TIONS, FUCHSIAS,  HEKBACEOUS  PLANTS,  SEEDS, 
PILLAR  AND  OTHER  ROsES,  CKBEPERS,  &c. 

MR.  HASLAM  will  sell  by  Auctiou,  at  the  Mart,  on 
TflURiDAY,  April  IS,  and  FRIDAY,  April  19,  as  above. 
— Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
South  Esses  Nurseries,  Epping. 

TO  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  very  cheap,  the  LEASE  OF  A 
NURSERY,  within  two  miles  or"  London,  containing  1  acre 
of  ground,  together  with  two  good  Dwelling-houses  let  to 
respectable  tenants,  which  nearly  covers  the  rent  of  the  whole. 
The  Lease  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  Stock  iwhoUy 
Pot  Plants)  and  Glass,  or  with  a  part  thereof,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  purchaser. — For  particulars  apply,  if  by  letter 
post  paid,  to  A.  B.,  14,  Sommerford-grove,  Stoke  Newington- 
road,  near  London. 


TO  MILLERS,  FARMERS,  AND   OTHERS. 

MONEY.— The  Advertiser  (a  Miller  and  Flour- 
factor),  having  an  extensive  Connection  in  London  and 
its  vicinity,  wishes  to  meet  with  a  party  wbo-can  advance  from 
SOOOi.  to  4000i.,  to  be  employed  in  the  trade,  by  Partnership  or 
otherwise.  This  is  a  safe  and  profitable  luvestment,  and  the 
present  is  a  peculiarly  favourable  time  for  embarking  in  the 
above  line  of  business. — Apply  by  letter,  with  real  name  and 
address,  to  Mr.  Simmons,  49,  ijrucechurch-s'reet,  London. 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOUiETY 
OF  SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW   SHOW,  31st  Jdly,  and  Ist  and  2d  August. 

SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  SHORT-HOUN  BQLLS. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  ti;e  period  of  Entry  for  the  Sweep- 
Stakes  is  extended  to  the  1st  of  June.  The  Entry  is  open  to 
England  and  Ireland,  and  to  Animals  which  have  alrtady 
carried  the  Society's  first  Premium.  All  other  Entries  of  S^ocl^, 
Implements,  ic.'must  be  made  on  or  before  the  SOth  of  June. 
Copies  of  the  Premium  List,  Regulations,  and  Forms  of  Eutry, 
to  De  had  on  application  to  John  Hall  Maxwell,  Secretary,. 
Edinburgh,  6,  Aldvo-plaL-e,  April  13, 

TO  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  who  require 
a  plentiful  and  CONSTANT  SUPfLY  of  PURE  WaIER 
to  their  Country  Mansions. 

Messrs.  EA^TON  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  which  imperfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lilting  water  to 
30  times  the  height  of  the  waterfall  by  which  it  is  worked. 

THIS  MACHINE  CAN  BE  APPLIED  WHEREVER  A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAliNED, 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
500  of  them  erected  in  England 'and  other  countries  by  Messrs, 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  luany  years, 
afford  ample  proof  ot  its  great  value  and  efficiency. 

Estimates  of  the  expense  of  ihe  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Water,  Tanks,  and  Reserv<..irs,  may  be  bad  on 
apoHcatiou  to  Messrs,  EASTON  and  AMOS,  CuNSULTIiSG 
liNGIiNEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICCLTURAL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange- street,  Trafalgar-square,  or  at  the 
Works  in  the  Grove,  Southwark,  Londun. 


"\T7IRE    STRAND    FENCING,  as  fixed    by  R,  S. 
»  '    NEWALL  and  Co.,  is  cheaper,  stronger,  and  more  dura- 
ble and  elegant  than  any  other  Fence  hitherto  introduced. 
COPPER  WIRE  HOTHOUSE  SASH  LINE. 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 
GILT  AND  PLATED  CORD  FOR  HANGING  PICTURES, 
Office,   130,   Strand,  London ;     Warehouse,   Brunswick-street, 
Biackwall ;  Manufactory,  Gateshead,  on  Tyne, 


DR.  NEWINGTON'S  HAND-DRILL  HOES,  with 
their  various  fittings  ;  Hand-Dibbles,  vdth  from  6  to  9  depo- 
sitors each,  Wheel-Dibbles,  Drop-drills,  and  Hand-sowing  Im- 
plements for  dropping  seed  at  defined  intervals  in  the  seams  of 
the  plough,  or  in  pressed  land,  or  in  drills.  A  Prospectus  and 
Lecture  on  Seeding  sent  gratis  on  appliea' ion  to  Messrs.  Dufauk 
and  Co.,  Agricultural  Depot,  21,  fied-lion-square,  Holborn, 
London.  The  above  Dibb  es  received  the  prize  given  by  the 
Sojal  Agricultural  Society  at  Norwich. 


MEADOW  AND  PASTUttB  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  325.  per  acre,  allowing 
'2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensure  a  con- 
tinuance of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is.  3d.  per  lb.  ;  fiae  sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  Is.  id.  per  lb. 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  26, 
Down-street,  Piccadilly,  London, 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

GREEN  AND  CONSTABLE,  36,  King  William- 
street,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge,  have  a  large  as- 
sortment of  GARDEN  TOOLS,  containing  all  the  recent 
inventions,  and  including  Lyndon's  Patent  Cast  Steel  Spades, 
Shovels,  and  Garden  Forks,  Lord  Vernon's  Hoe,  Jointed 
Hothouse  Syringes,  Transplanting  Tools,  Registered  Garden 
Labels,  Ladies'  sets  of  Gardening  implements,  Pruning  Shears, 
Knives,  &c.  Agents  for  the  Yitreous  Porcelain  Garden  Bor- 
dering.— 36,  King  William-st.,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge, 


HOTHOUSES  AND  COiNSERVATORlfc.5  made  aud 
fixed  complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-ligbt  Cucumber 
and  Melon  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  use, 
packed,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted  best 
material.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts', 
Hothouse  Builder,  Ciaremont-place,  Old  Kent-road.  Reference 
may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  in  most  of 
the  counties  in  England. 


BEE  HIVES. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  various  IMPROVED  BEE  HIVES, 
which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— the  Honey 
Bos.  The  coUectiou  consists  of  *'  Nutt's  Collateral  Hives," 
"The  Single  Box  Hive,"  *' The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,"  "The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which.the  honey 
m,ay  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  worked  -mth  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper, 
with  drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  i)tamps, — Geoege  Neighbodb  and  Son,  127,  High 
Holborn,  London. 

"Nutt  on  Bees"  (6th  edition),  now  publis^ied. 


GLASS   WATER  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Mandfac- 
TUREBS,  Bristol  and  Nailoea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  *fec.,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  ^-inch  to  4-inch  bores  ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 


GLASS  FUK  COiNSEKVATORIES. 
TAMES   PHILLIPS  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 


hand  their  New  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash. 


CUT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz.  from  2d.  to  3^d.  per  foot. 
21         „         3J   „  5         „ 
26        „         3J   „  7i       „ 
32        „         4     „  9J 


SHEET  SQUARES. 

In  boses  of  100  feet,     s,  cZ. 

Under 6  by  4. ..12  6 

6  by  4  and  under  7  by  5.. .16  6 

7  by  5          „          8  by  6. ..18  6 

8  by  6          „        10  by  8.. .20  6 


100  feet  and  2(J0  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting 

up,  at  2^d.  per  foot.    British  Plate  Glass,  from  I5.  2d.  to  '2s.  per 

foot,  according  to  size. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE, packedin boxes 

of  50  feet  each  : 

10s.  6ii.  I  7  bj  5  and  7i  by  5i    ...  12s.  Od. 


6  by  4  and  6i  by  4i 

8  by  6    „    S'i  by  S'i  ...  13    6 

MILK  PANS. 
12  in.  diameter 
14  „  


CREAM    POTS, 
from  2s.  each. 


METAL  HAND  FRAMES. 
12  inches  Gs.  Od. 


9  by  7    ,,  10   by  8      ...  15    0 
PROPAGATISG  GLASSES. 


2  in.  diameter 

3 

i 

5 

6 


O5.  id. 
0    3 
0    4 
0     6 
0     8 

7  ;;  0  10 

8  „  1    0 

9  „  1    2 

10  „  1    4 

H  , 1     6 

BEE  GLASSES,  same  sizes. 


CUCUMBER  TUBES. 


12  inches  long 

14 

16 

IS 

20 

22 

24 


1  19 

2  0 


Open  tops.  Is.  extra. 

Glass  Shades ;   Tiles  and  Slates 
3s.  ad.  per  dk.'zen  ;   Lamp  Shades  ; 
thickness.    Lactometers,  for  tryintj 
7s.  6d.  ;    6  do.,  10s.      Glass   Stands 
article  in  the  trade. 

J.-iMES  PHILLIPS  AND  Co.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STEEET 
WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


cf  any  size  ;   "Wasp  Traps, 

Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 

r  the  quality  of  milk,  4  tubes, 

for  Pianoforte,  and  every 


HAKl'LEY'S  Patent  KUUUH  ±-LATE  liLA&b 
FOR  CONSERTATORIES,  &c. 

See  Article  in  The  Gaedenees*  Cbeonicle  of  Saturday, 
December  8,  1849. 

"  Continued  experience  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  this 
is  the  best  material  yet  produced,  and  that  it  Tvilliu  time  super- 
sede glass  of  all  other  kinds  for  the  greater  part  of  Gardening 
purposes."  .  .  .  *'  As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough 
Plate    .     .     .     it  is  wholly  untit  for  any  horticultural  purpose." 

.  .  .  "  The  best  sample  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  TPas 
.Manufactured  bv  Jlessrs.  Haetlets,  AND  SOLD  BY  ilESSHS. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS   S:   CO..  116.  BISHOPSGATK  STREET." 


GLASS   FOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,    <tc. 


BYaCBTB   HO«ER  DISKS 

rsoruMiNcaBEC    cucumber  classes 

nn  MILLINGTON'S  sheet  glass,  which  is  of 
-*-  •  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  lOu  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2id.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
id.  per  toot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  aud  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fiom2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d. 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street '"Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


GLASS     FOR     COMSEK VATURIES 
GREENHOUSES,  PIT  FRAMES,  ic. 
TTETLEY  and  CO.  are  supplying  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass, 
A  A  of  British  Manufacture,  packed  in  boxes  containing  160 
square  feet  each,  at  the  following  REDUCED  PRICES  for  cash 
A  reduction  made  on  lUOO  feet.  * 

Sizes.   Inches.  Inches.         Per  foot.    Per  mo  feet. 

Under    6    by     4    at     lid.    is  £0  12    6 
From    6     „    4        „  7    „      5      „       2d.      „     0  16    8 

^    >,     5        „  8     „      6      „       2id.    „     0  18    9 

8    ..     6        ..        10    „      8       „       2id.     „     1     0  10 
",  ..    8        ..         12     „      9      „      2id.    „     1     2  11 
Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 
16  oz.  from  3d.  to  did.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 
21  oz.     „    3id.       5d.  ,, 

26  oz,     „     3id.      7Jd.  „  " 


PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  and 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes  at 
reduced  prices,  by  the  100  square  feet.  ' 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SL.ATES  made  to  any  size  or  pattern 
either  in  Sheet  or  Rough  Plate  Glass.  ' 

Propagating  Glasses,  Bee-hive  Glasses,  Cucumber  Tubes,  Glass 
Milk  Pans,  Glass  Water  Pipes,  and  various  other  articles  not 
hitherto  manufactured  in  glass. 

PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.— The  present  extremely  moderate 
price  of  this  superior  article  should  cause  it  to  supersede  aU 
other  inferior  window  glass  in  a  gentleman's  residence.  Ko 
alteration  connected  with  the  sash  is  required. 

GLASS  SHADES,  as  ornamental  to,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  every  description  of  goods  susceptible  of  injury  by  ex- 
posure. Prices,  since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty,  re- 
duced one-half.  List  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  oa 
application  to  JiJtES  Heiley  and  Co..  35,  Soho-square, 
London. 

pROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
Vy         FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERYATORIES,  &£. 
Of  every  manufacture  PIT  FOR  USE,  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Haetlet,  Swinbubne,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2id.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  6tZ.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  diuiensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
descripcion  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  aud  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Sbades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  aud  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs,  Cogan 
and  Co..  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


IRON     AND     WIRE     FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS, 

THOMAS        PERRY        AND        SONS. 
232,  OXFORD-STREET   (NEAR  HYDE  PARK), 
And  Highbelds  Foundry  and   Wrougbt-irou   Works,  Bilston, 

Staflbrdshire,  MiUufacturers  ot  all  desciiptions  of 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 

Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gate.s,   VYickets,  d;c. ; 

Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 

Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing  ; 

Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 

And  Government  Contractors. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  Peret  being  situated  iu  the  heart  of 

the  first  iron  district,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 

with  the  greatest  facihty;  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.  The  shovF 

rooms  contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 

and  Wire-work,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.    An  Illustrated 

Catalogue  ot  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  and  prices,  seat  on 

application,  post-free. 

L INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Hampton-street,  Bir- 
mingham, sole  Manufacturers  of  the  improved  WOOD  and 
ZING  MENOGRAPH,  or  Label  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower- 
pots, d:c.,  in  hoses  of  100,  Sec.  The  Ziuc  Labels  are  highly 
approvea  of  for  their  lasting  durability;  can  be  written  upon 
with  tbe  greatest  ease,  and,  when  dry,  a  permanent  inscriptioa 
is  secured.  Directions  for  use  sent  with  each  bos,  inciuding 
bottle  of  Metallic  Ink. 

Sole  agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural  Imple- 
ment Warth.'use,  46,  King  William-street.  London-bridge. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  KOOij'lNG. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 

PATENT, 


FM*NEILL  AND  Co.,  of  LauibVbuiidings,  BunbiU- 
•   row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Pattatees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFIlNG 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  i^iational  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silvee  Medal 
PaizES,  and  is  the  Felt  solelt  patrunised  and  adopted  by 
Hes  Majesty's  Woods  ^nd  Foeests, 

HONOUEABLE  BoAED  OT  UBDNANCE, 

Honockable  East  Isdia  Compant, 

HONOUBABLE  CuMMiSSlONEES  OF  CCSTOMS, 

Heb  Majesty's  Estate,  Isee  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gaedens,  Regent's  Paee, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  ttie  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land,  Newcastle,  Northumbtrland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Ageicultubal  SocrETi's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs, 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Pennx  Pee  Squaee  Foot. 

*(,*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  jears'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemtu,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  bj"  post  executed. 

i^r  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  tbe  only  Works  in  Londoa 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Rooting  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CU.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    L am b's-buil dings,    Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  BaiTv,  £sq., 
R.A.  Her  Majestj's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parhament  to  be  roofed  with, 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
pued  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  tor 
uo  more  than  they  require. 

Every  inlurmauon  afforded  on  the  conscruction  (^  Rcofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  ot  the  Felt, 
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PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE.— FUe  AnnihiUtor 
Company.— MACHINES  of  various  sizes,  suited  for  room b 
in  private  houses,  for  shops,  or  for  cabins,  or  holds  of  ships,  are 
now  on  SA.LE  ;  larger  machines  are  made,  adapted  for  ware- 
houses, factories,  and  extensive  premises.  Particulars  and 
estimates,  and  cards  for  ■witne!^siDg  demonstrations  of  powers 
of  the  invention,  may  be  had  at  the  oface,  105,  Leadeohall- 
street,  London.  ^ 


BY  HER.  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

CROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTE    ROOFtNG 
FELT  has  been  extensively  used  and  pronounced  efficient, 
and  particularly  applicable  for  warm,  climates. 

1st.  Ii  is  a  Don-conducior. 

2d.  It  is  portable,  being  pa'cked  in  rolls,  and  not  liable  to 
damage  in  carriage. 

3d.  It  effects  a  saving  of  half  the  timber  usually  required, 

4th.  It  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  unpractised  person. 

5th.  From  its  lightness,   weighing  only  about  42  lbs.  to  the 
square  of  100  feet,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  small. 
Price  One  Penny  per  Square  Foot. 

CnOG-aO'S  and  Co.'s.  PATEN'T  FELTED  SHEATHIXG 
for  COVERING  SHIPS'  BOTTOMS,  <tc.,  and  NOX-CON- 
DUCTXXG  FELT  for  STEAM  EOILEES.  PIPES,  &c-.  pre. 
venting  the  radiaiion  of  Keat,  ana  savins  '25  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Samples,  testioionials,  and  lull  instructions,  on  application  to 
Croggox  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hiil,   London. 


GALVANISED      WIKE     GAME 
"d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


NETTING.— 


BY  HER 
IfAJESIT'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATEXT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  abaut 
•  to  erect  Hutbouses,  die,  to  the  vast  superioritv  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATEXT  HOUSES,  which  he  Tv-iU 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide, '  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  od.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  supereci'il  foot,  according  to  siz^e  and  quaniity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.     Pateuc  Sashes,  requiring  no  T>:iint,  from  7d.  to  9d.  per 

foot.  heatixg  by  HOT'WATEH. 


PHL05  DRUMMONDII  JARRETTIL 
r^ARAWAY,  MAYES,  and  Co..  beg  to  annoflnco 
\^  that  they  are  now  prepared  lo  supply  ^his  charming  and 
distinct  variety,  which  far  surpasses., any  other  yet  sent  out. 
The  tlowers  are  very  large,  and  of  an  excellent  form  ;  the  colour 
a  beautiful  rosy  lilac,  with  white  centre,  and,  li'ie  the  other 
varieties,  it  continues  in  bloom  throughout ^the  whole  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  ;  a  property  which  makes  this 
tribe  so  desirable  for  bedding  purposes.  Good  plants  155.  per 
dozen,  or  Is.  6d.  each. 

AS  a  further  proof  of  its  merit,  the  following  opinions  are 
quoted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  the  "  Gardeners* 
and  Farmers'  Journal." 

"  Phl'>x  :  J.  P.— Flowers  rosy  lilac,  white  in  the  centre, 
large  in  size,  and  bright  in  colour  ;  a  verv  nice  varietv  and 
remarkably  handsome."— Gardejiers'  CJironic^^,  Oct.  6,  1S49. 

"  Phloses  :  J.  P.,  Bath. — A  superb  variety  of  a  reigning 

VOUrite.       This    class   of  plants    is   ranirilv     imnrnvino-     »Tid 


Japanned  |  favourite.      This  class  of  plants  is  rapidly    improving,^  and 


2-inch'mesh,  light,  2i-iach  wide    ... 

2.inch      ,,       strong  „ 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „ 
If-inch      ,,       light  „  ...      S        ,',  6        ^j 

l|-inch      „       strong  „  ...     10        „  8        ,' 

l^inch      ,.       estrastrong  ,,  ...     14         ,,  H        ^^ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  tbe  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  for^varded  po^^t-free*. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
boroush,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


HORTICULTUKAL  BUILDING   AND   HEATING 

BY  HOT  "WATER. 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN"  IN  OPERATION 

WARRANTED  THE   BEST. 


^V 


though  we  have  had  some  very  beautiful  specimens  submitted 
to  us  during  the  season,  we  are  free  to  confess  vour  seedling 
totally  eclipses  them,  with  one  exception.  VTe  do  not  remember 
j  ha%-ing  no-iced  a  Phlox  under  your  initials  previous  to  the 
present  moment,  but  if  our  memory  serves  us  aright  we  have 
had  a  variety  closely  resembling  the  one  before  us,  forwarded 
for  our  rpinion  early  in  the  season.  Be  this  as  it  mav  (for  we 
have  not  tiuie  to  refer),  it  does  not  deteriorate  from  the  beauty 
of  your  flower,  which  is  first-rate  in  its  properties.  Form  good, 
petals  fiat,  smooth  on  the  edges,  of  desirable  consisteocy^  and 
brilliant ;  colour  ro5y  1:130,"  bordering  on  peach  blossom  ; 
centre  pure  white,  beautifully  blotched  with  light  puce  ;  eye 
circular,  and  distinct,  size  of  the  pip  very  large,  and  a  noble  j 
trusser." — "  Gardeners  and  Farmers'  Journal." 

G.,  M-,  and  Co.  beg  likewise  to  recommend  two  other  good  and 
distinct  varieties,  viz.,  Phlox  Dmmmondii  atropurparea : 
flowers  of  a  good  form  ;  colour  dark  purplish  carmine,  with, 
the  centre  almost  black,  forming  a  good  contrast  with  the 
former  and  following  variety. — Phlox  Drummondii  oculata  : 
pure  white,  with  rosy  lilac  eye ;  very  pretty,  Gs.  per  dozen, 
or  Od.  each. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  this  season,  containing  their 
choice  collections  of  Dihlias,  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Pans=es, 
Greenhouse,  Stove,  Orchidaceous  and  Miscellaneous  Bedding 
Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  apphcation. 
Durdham  Down  Nurcery,  Bristol,  April  13. 


/^ROSSKILL'S  PAiJiiM'  KULLEK.— for  Rolling 
^~^  Spi-in;  T7heat,  Growing  Crops,  Grass  Lands,  Compressing 
Soft  .Soil,  and  Crushing  Clods.  Prize  Patent  Wheels,  Carts, 
and  'tVar^ons— awarded  30  sovs.  prizes  at  Xornich.  Prize 
Portable  Farm  PLailway,  will  pay  its  oust  the  first  year,  <fcc.  &c. 
Ott  receipt  of  si.i  penny  postage  stamps,  a  r.ew  Illustrated 
STewspa-per  and  Catalogue  will  he  sent  gratis  per  post,  with  full 
particulars  of  the  newcst  and  best  Field,  Road,  and  Barn  Im- 
plements, now  kept  iu  Stock,  for  delivery  irom  Hull  by  water 
or  rail  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Address  \:r.  Crossei'll.  Iron  TVorks.  Beverley, 


T  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  Iving's-road,  Chelsea,  HoRTictTL- 
"  "  TrEji.  Abchitects,  Hothouse  Ehildzbs,  and  Hot-watek 
Appaeatus  SIanufacxueees,  solicit  an  inspection  of  tiieir 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  every  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  now 
effectually  heating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing.houses, 
23'J  feet  by  22  feet,  all  Span  Hoofs  and  lofty,  containing  upwards 
of  oO.OOO  cubical  feet  of  air.  Also  various  small  and  interme- 
diate size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  ooeration.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  continue 
Jrom  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  Tbe  extensive  ar- 
rangements now  in  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pits,  Frames, 
Glass  Lights,  <te.  A  very  extensive  collection  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
Estim-^tes.  and  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 

J.  "VyEEKs  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


FLEXIBLE  IXIlIA-EUBBER  HOSE  PIPES 
TAMES  LYxVE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Lieensee  and 
«-'  Manufacturer  of  the  PATEXT  VULCANISED  INDIi- 
EUBBER  PIPES  and  TDBISG.  These  Pipes  are  well  adapt;d 
for  watering  Gardens,  conveying  Liquid  Manure,  for  Breweries 
Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly 
sound  Wateepeooe  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required.  Hot 
Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  Xo  oil  or  dressing  is 
reqmred  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  flexible  in  all  temperatures  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Engines  ;  and  from  their 
not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  coavejin"  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like  purposes 
Being  extremely  portable,  stowing  closelj- without  danger  of 
injury,  resisting  the  influence  of  climate,  insects,  and  vemiin 
frequently  so  injurious  to  such  articles  on  hoard  ship  and  re^ 
taming  tneir  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  them  par. 
ticularly  adapted  for  exportation. 

N.B.— TULCASISED  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE 
fitted  wi:h  Roses,  Jets,  and  Branches,  complete,  with  nnion 
Joints,  ready  to  attach  to  Water  Cisterns. 

All  letters  or  Orders  addressed  to  J.  L.  H.  at  the  Manufac- 
tory and  TVarehouse,  Goswell-mews,  GosweU-road,  London 
Will  meet  with  immediate  attention, 

.«4;j?^re!?^s^r?^--f-i^=.-^co-onicaao. 

■n,  the  Box,  for  containing  any  small  tools  required. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.-COLLECTION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION-  OF  JIAXURES. 
STRATTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY,  BRISTOL 
QTRATTON,  HUGHES,  and  CO.,  have  now  ready 
*-->  their  PATENT  TUMELER  CART  for  the  collection  of 
Night-soil  and  otlier  offensive  matters  ;  also  their  Iron  MijI,  to 
be  worked  by  horse-power,  water-power,  or  steam,  for  mixing 
and  incorporating  Nightsoil  with  Charcoal  and  other  deo. 
dorisers.  The  Tumbler  Cart  has  an  iron  body  with  a  close 
cover;  can  be  fittedif  required  as  a  n-aterinir-cart,  withaTalve 
and  Delivery  Pipe  for  distributing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and 
also  with  an  Apparatus  for  distributing  dry  manures  in  any 
given  quantities  per  acre. 

Steation,  Hughes,  and  Co.'s  Tumbler  Carts  are  used  for 
scavenging  purposes  in  Manchester,  liristoL  Worcester,  Har- 
wich, Rocbtord,  Cardiff,  i-c,  and  thev  are  now  building  them 
for  Chester,  Oxford,  Huddersdeld,  ic,  besides  many  for  Agri. 
cultural  Colleges  and  private  individuals.  Steattok,  Hcghes, 
and  Co.'s  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carts,  Waggons,  and 
Agncultural  Implements  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Is.  6d.  in  postage  stamps. 


TJ  ALLIMAN'S  FRUIT  PROTECtOR,  Registered 
*-  *  March  22d,  1S50,  was  ofl'ered,  for  the  first  time,  March  2d, 
1S50  ;  was  patronised  by  Richard  Holland,  Esq.,  42,  Grosvenor. 
snuare,  London ;  and  was  shown  in  private  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  13th  March,  ISoO,  and  returned  with  a  satisfactory 
wiitten  reply.  Tt  has  been  named  the  Fruit  Preserver,  and 
frououoced  to  be  an  article  of  great  utility  by  a  great  number 
of  first-rate  Noblemen's  Gardeners.  The  interest  of  tbe  money 
laid  out  will  not  amount  to  more  than  ^d.  per  Peach,  Grapes 
Id.  per  bunch,  per  year.  C.  H.  will  be  thankful  to  receive  a^.y 
order,  and  will  complete  it  as  soon  as  it  is  in  the  Sole  In- 
ventor's power.  —  C.  Halltslan,  1,  Queen's-place,  Norland- 
square,  Kensington,  Middlesex, 


^~  .I?'  5^'""™'^^ '""'"='  attention  of  parties  using  long  lengths 
Vl'vp  ri'?}'^-"   "^'■■''n  Hose,    to  his  SELF-ACTING  HOSE 
.ff  ivtJiL,  which  is  found  a  most  convenient  machine  for 
«r>KiaM|j-  up  and<:onTejing  away  the  Hote  when  out  of  use. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  CAPE  of  GOOD 
HOPE,  NATAL,  &c. 

PASSE  f  GEES  to  the  COLONIES  generallvmay  obtain  their 
OUTFITS  from  S.  W.  SILVER  and  CO.,  CLOTHIERS,  Ac, 
CG  and  67,  CORNHILL,  at  wholesale  prices.  SILVER  and  CO. 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  ihe  articles  comprised  in  an  outfit, 
to  secure  durability,  so  that  the  Cabin  Folding  Furniture  may 
became  permanent  HouseholdFumiture  on  arrival  in  the  colony 

They  also  engage  PASSAGES,  and  give  ship  sailing  INFOr! 
MATION,  but  they  neither  receive  nor  pay  a  comniissiou— their 
object  being  to  give  PASSE.VGERS  who  place  themselves  in 
their  hands  every  benefit ;  and  they  forward  small  packages  for 
their  customers  (gratis)  through  their  AGENTS  in  the  COLO- 
NIES. 

SILVER  and  CO.  give  DRAFTS  on  AUSTRALIA  at  sixty 
days'  sijht  of  10-"i.  for  every  lOOL  paid  here. 

The  EMIGRANT  Fitting-ont  Branch  is  at  No.  4,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  opposite  the  London  Tavern,  where  a  comfortable  fit-out 
lor  male  or  female,  including  bedding,  may  be  obtained  for 

T> A^?"^*^*^  °^  ^^^^  ^'  ^^*  GEORGE'S-CRESCENT,  LIVER- 
FOOL. 

^  AUSTRALIAN   NEW    LINE   OF 

^ti4-:^\        -^^    PACKETS.— The    first    of  ihe    above 
^"^  line  is  the  ALBATROSS,  of  1026  tons  re- 

gister ;  a  new  ship,  launched  in  Januarv, 
frigate-built,  sails  remarkably  fast,  and 
will  be  despatched  on  the  3yth  of  April, 
for  Adelaide,  Fort  Fhillip,  and  Sydney, 
New  South  Wale?.  Her  accommodations 
are  superior  to  anjthing  yet  despatched  from  tbis  port.  For 
terms  of  freight  or  passage  apply  to  Gibbs,  Bbight,  and  Co., 
1,  North  John-street,  Liverpool. 


pHEAP  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  CINE- 
V_^  RARIAS,  AND  PERPETUAL  BLOOilING  ROSES.— 
Fine  healthy  plants  of  GERANIUMS  (including  ail  the  most 
popular  varieties},  fit  for  beds,  or  late  bloom  in  the  greenhouse, 
(Is.  per  dozen,  or  4Js.  per  luO  ;  stronger  plantg,  S5.  per  dozen, 
orGSs.  per  ICU  ;  large  bushy  plants,  showing  bloom-tads,  12s, 
per  dozen,  or  Sis.  per  100. 

CINERARIAS  of  aU  the  most  popular  varieties,  at  the  same 
prices  as  the  above,  according  to  sirength  of  plants,  and  ihey 
are  remarkably  fine,  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  cannot  fail  to 
please  any  one.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  colour  amongst 
ihem,  and  rbey  would  make  the  greenhouse  gay  for  a  leng:ii 
The  FUCHSIAS  are  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  and  ars 
last  year's  plants,  and  will  average  a  foot  in  height  at  least, 
and  are  breaking  into  growth  in  every  part  of  tLem,  They 
have  been  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  and  are  quite  hardy  enough 
for  turning  out  ini-o  beds  at  once,  or  for  puohing  fortvard  in  tbe  . 
greenhouse.  Prices  the  same  as  for  Geraniums,  or  smallei^ 
plants  will  be  supplied  at  4s.  per  dozen,  or  30s.  per  100. 

The  PERPET  UAL  BLOOillXtS-  ROSES  are  also  fine  strong 
healiliy  plants,  of  the  best  sorts,  and  this  is  the  best  season  for 
plancuig  them  out  into  beds.  The  prices  of  these  will  be  from 
9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

Also  all  the  best  VERBE>rAS  for  bedding.    Autumn  struck 
plants  5s.  per  dozen,   and  spring  struck  plants  3s.  per  dozen. 
Can  be  sent  per  post. 
Every  othtr  description  of  bedding  plants  in  £ne  condition, 

j  at  equnlly  lor.'  prices. 

DA.HLI  A3  from  4s.  per  dozen  upward?. 

The  above  prices  do  not  include  package,  &c.,  wh^ch,  for 
strong  plants,   will   average    Is.  per  dozen,    and  for  postage 

I  plants  Gd.  per  dozen.     Ttie  selections  in  eveiw  case  to  be  left  to 

j  Thus,  applebx,  Ruse  Slouat  Nursery,  York.' 

!      N.B.  Catalogues  maybe  had  on  application,  inclosing  two 
stamps.    Prepayment,  or  references,  is  respectfallj  regues ted. 

"VTriLLIAM   GREGOR\^begs  most   res^ctfuily^ 
*  V       offer    the     undermentioned    NEW     FUCHSIAS     and 
GERANIUMS. 

SPLENDID  NEW  FUCHSIAS, 

To  be  sent  out  the  first  week  in  ilay  nest. 
DIANA. — The  purest  white  Fuchsia  yet  introduced;  a  pure 
white  tube,  of  wax-like  consistency,  stout  and  well  proportioned. 
Sepals  slightly  tiogfcd  with  pale  blush,  tipped  with  a  pretty 
shade  ofgretu;  corolla  brilliant  scarlet,  flushed  with  crimsoa 
at  the  extremity.     Price  10s.  6d.  each. 

ACTiEON. — An  extraordinary  fine  large  dark  flower,  tube 
and  sepals  of  rich  crimson,  the  sepals  measuring-:  inches  aci'oss, 
placed  horizontally;  coroila  very  large,  bright  purple,  and  of 
the  beautiful  bairel  shape,  so  desirable ;  a  very  free  bluomer, 
and  of  excellent  habit;  confidently  recommended.  Price  li>s.  Gd, 
each. 

CORINIUSI. — A  well-shaped  dark  flower,  tube  and  sepals 
bright  crimson,  of  desirable  consistency  ;  corolla  beautiful  rich, 
purple,  a  free  bloomer,  and  of  rather  dwarf  habit.    Price  7s.  Gd, 
CHOICE  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 
A  few  strong  plants  remain. 
LUCILLE  BELMOXT.— Of  very  dwarf  habit,  a  free  bloomer, 
upper  petals  blotched  with  dark  puce^  the  lower  petals  striped 
with  the  s?ame  colour  ;  good  for  bedding  or  pot  culture.    Price 
7s.  Gd.  each. 

LUCIA  ROSEA  COMPACTA.— A  seedUng  from  Luciarosea, 
a  great  improvement  upon  its  parent,  being  a  very  free  bloomer, 
of  a  compLtct  habit  of  growth,  well  adapted  for  bedding  or  pot 
culture,  and  as  a  Rose-coloured  Geranium,  not  surpassed. 
Price  5s.  each. 

%•  The  usual  discount  to  the  trade  upon  aU  the  above. 
Royal  Nursery,  Cirencester,  AprillS. 
This  advertisement  wjH  not  be  repeated. 


Removed  to  No.  0,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-screet, 

Koyal  Exchange. 
pARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTI  -  CORROSION 
V-^  PAIXT,  especiiilly  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  tbe  Hon.  East  India  Companj,  the  principal 
Duck  Companies,  most  pullic  bodies,  and  by  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  ;ind  Clergy,  for  out-door  work  at  their  country  seats. 
The  Anti-Corrosii.n  is  particularly  recommended  as  the  moss 
durable  out-door  Puint  ever  invented,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  descripiiun  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
(fcc,  woik,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwards 
of  60  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  500  and  6U0J  testi- 
monials in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  the  rank  and  station  ia 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public  notice. 

Lists  of  Colours  and  Prices,  together  with  a  Copy  of  the  Testi- 
monials, will  be  sent  on  application  to  Walter  Caeson,  No.  9, 
Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchacjce. 

No  Agents.— All  orders  are  particularly  requested  to  he- 
sent  direct. 


Printed  by  William  Bbadbcbt,  of  No.  13.  Upper  Wcbam-place.  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  P«in;rR3.  and  FBCDEEicr  Mttllstt  Evass,  otAo-7,  Church- 
row,  Stoke  .Ncwin^lou,  both  m  the  Lounty  oi  Middlesei,  Pcintere, ,-.:  their 
office  m  Lo  111  LarJ.  street,  m  tbe  Precinct  ol"  Whittiriau.  ia  the  Litv  of 
London;  end  uubli»iied  by  them  at  the  OCce,  No.  5,  Charles-slret:,  ;a  the 
parlih  of  St.  Paul's,  Coven t-»arden,  in  the  said  county,  where  aU  Adver» 
tiaements  and  Commanicarjous  ssss  to  -he  .^lszibbbsbj)  to  las.  tELios.— 
SiTDjicAT,  April  13,  ISjP^ 


AND 


Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Fart  Edited  fcy  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  16—1850.] 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  20. 


[Price  Qd. 


Adamia  versicolor 1.M4  e 

Acriciiltuml  Society  of  EDclaod  251  0 

ADHlysisof  guftno   ?r>^  e 

Birch  roots,  bleeding  of   2i'>  a 

Birds— to  nit  it  8     215  c 

Calendar,  Horticultural   247  c 

—  Agricultural 2i^S  A 

Cattle  feertiDsr ioO  a 

ClBterne,  maierial  for    2iH  c 

Cnloars  of  flowers,  alteratioD  of  2^4  a 

Dair^  aod  Cow-keeper,  rev 2i*  6 

Decaiane,  SI 247  (» 

Diseases  of  planta  244  6 

FarraioR  to  a  profit ■.&!  6 

iPlowere,  aUeratiou  of  colours  of  244  a 

Food,  animal 250  6 

Gardeners'    Beoevolent   Insti- 
tution    245  a 

Grape  mildew  Hi  b 

Ouaoo,  analysis  of 2iS  c 

Heating  by  waste  steam 245  a 

—  by  hot  sprinsa 245  a 

Horticulturfll  Society    240  a 

Howdeu  testimoQial 2^7  b 

Kuuth.  Prof.,  dealliof 247  6 

Labourers*  wagCB 24S  c 

Landlord  and  leuaot 251  a 

Linnean  Society 245  a 


Luculia  irratiBsima 

MachiiiPB,  tlire^htng 

^f  and  rakes 

Mnnure.  spent  bark  as 

Meat,  supply  of    

Microscupical  Society 

Mildew.  Grape 

Orchids.  Hide  of    

Ouiihtoo'^  (Mr.).  Itoeharaptoa 

Pr-lareoniams.  culture  of 

Plants,  do  tbeycrow  naturally 

ia  Boi)  best  suited  for  tlieni . . 

—    diHeHHes  of 

Kapo,  to  BOW 

Itaiii  at  BowoesB 

Kliuhrtrb.  laste  of 

Rnvat  SomhLondonFlori.Soc. 

SflTO.VS     ( 

Schools,  Bdult.  rer 

Steiim.  employment  of  wa^te.. 

S na  lowR,  early    

Tenniit  and  laiidlnrd 

Thresliins  machines 

Villa  K^rdeuing    

Waffes  in  kind 

Walks,  pravel    

Warrca  di&cnlor,  colour  of  ,.,. 
WortoQ  cottHKC  nieetinj;s    .... 


25:i  c 
2iS  fi 

245  6 

246  b 
24*  a 

218  c 
24'.  a 
245  b 
2U  a 
251  6 

244  c 

219  « 

245  ft 
24  4  a 


TJORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
-^  J-  The  EXHIBITIONS  of  FLOWERS,  &c.,  in  the  Society's 
Garden,  will  take  place  on  tlie  followinj;  Satcrdats,  viz.  : 
May  la,  June  8,  and  July  13.  Tdesday.  April  23,  is  the  last  day 
on  .which  privileged  tickets,  at  Ss.  Gd.  each,  are  issued  to 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  Every  Fellow  is  entitled  to  21  such 
tickets,  if  paid  for  on  or  before  that  day. — 21,  Regent- street. 


"DOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
JLV  GENERAL  EXHIBITIONS,  WEDNESDAYS,  Mat  Sth, 
June  12th,  ami  Jdly  :Jd. 

AMERICAN  PLANTS.— SATURDAYS,  May  25  and  June  1. 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens,  by  orders  from  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  price,  on  or  before  Saturday,  April  27.  4s.  each  ; 
after  that  day,  5s.  ;  or  on  the  davs  of  Exhibition,  7s.  6d.  each  ; 
and  such  Tickets  will  admit  to  the  Collection  of  American 
Plants,  from  the  3d  of  June  to  the  8tb,  botb  included. 

N.  B.  Fruit  will  be  eihibitc«l  ou  June  12  and  July  3. 


HAMMERSMITH  HEARTSEASE  SOCIETY.— 
Eleventh  Annual  Meetinfr,  May  2d,  1850.  at  Mr.  C.  Lid- 
jrard's,  Thatched  Housv  Hammersmith.  Private  Growers' 
Class,  21  blooms,  5  prizes.  ^fipeUs^lass,  36  blooms,  5  prizes. 
Seedlings,  3  blooms  each  vartfet^--' Tlxtra  Prize— Best  Seedling, 
3  blooms,  One  Guinea.  "  'j 

Class  Showing  Open— White  ground  varieties,  4  prizes, 
)>  „  Yellow         <iitto  -4    ,, 

„  „  White  Self  ditto  4    „ 

,,  ,,  Yellow  ditto     ditto  4    ,, 

,,  Dark    ditto    ditto  4    ,, 

Censors— G.  Glennt.  Esq.,  b'.K.S. :  James  Dickson,  Esq.,  and 
John  TAYLftR  Neville,  Esq. 
Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  John  Edwards,  F.B.S.,  W ace  Cottage,   Hol- 
loway,  London. 


(?iERANIUMS._Hoi-LE"s    Belle    of    tlie    Village, 
^^                                       20s.  per  frozen. 

Hojle's  RoIIo,  per  doz.  20s.  Orf 

Fouquett'sCarlotta,p.dz.203.0t2 

„       Abd-eI-K3der...  20    0 

Foster's  Ondinc    20     0 

„       Terpsichore   ...  20    0 

Lallah  Rookh     20     0 

„       Trometheus   ...  20    0 

Whomes'  Cupid,     each     5     0 

„        Superlative    ...  20     0 

,,        Windsor  Castle     5     0 

J,       Flamingo       ...  20    0 

„        Plutarch         ...     3     0 

„       Mount  Etna  ...    9    0 

,,       Princess  Helena  2     0 

,,       Julius       9    0 

„       Violetta 1    G 

Fouquett's  Elizabeth...  20    0 

All  the  above  can  be 

supplied  fine  plants. 

Jaiiies  TTiiomes,  Royal  Pelarg 

oniam  Nursery,  Windsor. 

" SUNSET " VERBENA. 

MESSRS.  JEYES  and  CO.  liave  much  pleasure  in 
offering  for  Sale  the  above  Verbena.  The  two  eminent 
growers  named  below  have  described  its  character. 

*'Your  Verbena  'Sunset 'is  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
scarlet.  Its  habit  for  bedding  is  the  best  we  know  of.  The 
name  is  well  applied,  tor  a  mass  of  its  flowers  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  declining  sun, — Daniel  Judd,  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Earl  Spencer,  K.  G. ;  Walter  Gkey,  Gar- 
dener to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Parke." 

Plants  5s.  each  ;  if  two  are  ordered  three  will  be  sent. 

P.S. — The  Prices  of  the  Rare  Flower  Seeds  advertised  and 
described  in  this  Paper  of  March  9  are — Hibiscus  speciosa, 
25.  Gd.;  ..Ethionema  membrauaceanum,  firf. ;  M.\osoti5  azoricus, 
2s,  Gd. ;  Pentstemon  Muvrayauutn,  2s.  (Sd.  ;  Calandriuia  um- 
bellatn,  2s.  Gd.  per  paper.  — Northampton,  April  20. 

NEW  FUCHSIAS,  CHEAP,  CHEAP!— 
Twelve  of  the  following  splendid  new  FUCHSIAS  forli.-j. ; 
Six  for  7s.  Gd.,  post  fiee,  viz. :— Alboni,  Chateaubriand,  C=irac- 
tacus,  Elegantissima,  Elegans,  Fire-king,  Gem  of  the  West, 
General  Negrier,  Lord  Nelson,  Model,  ^ewto^lensis,  Perfection, 
Sapphire,  Splendida.  Sir  C.  Napier.  Isabella,  President,  and 
Gem  ;  if  including  Speetabilis.  lOs.  per  dozen.  Strong  plants 
sending  out.  The  finer  older  varietiei  at  5s.  per  dozen.  It  is 
requested  tbat  all  orders  beprepaid. — ApplytoIlENitY  Walton, 
Edgend  Mnrsden,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

Descriptive  priced  Cacalogues  for  one  stamp. 

T^ARLY  AND  CATTLE  CABBAGE.— A  stock, 
JL-i  not  to  be  eaualled,  of  400.000  stuut  bedded  plants,  supe- 
rior true  sorts,  4s.  Gd.  per  1000;  also  tine  bedded  Red  for 
pickling,  1.5.  per  100,  or  7s.  Gd.  per  1000,  package  included, 
dehve^ed  tree  of  carriage  to  the  Edenbridge  station,  South 
Eastern  Railway.  Address  to  John  Cattell,  Westerliam, 
Kent.  Cash  expected  from  unknown  correspondents.  Sted 
of  Cattell's  superior  "  Dwarf  B.irnes,"  and  his  new  ''Dwarf 
Reliance"  Cabb;ige  may  be  had  in  packets,  by  post,  fur  12 
penny  stamps  per  packet,  the  former  containing  1  oz.  as  usual, 
and  the  latter  halt  an  ounce. 

J.  C.'s  Annual  Catalogue  of  Plants,  for  the  spring  of  1S50,  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  bj-  iuclosing,  with  address, 
Id.  stamp. 


R 


ENDLE'S    NURSERY    ESTABLISHMENT, 

PLYMOUTH. 


ESTABLISHED      17 


GERANIUMS. 
Strong  Established  Plants,  First  Class  :  Purchaser's  seleotion 
of  20  from  thefoUowing  List  for  SOs.,  including  ARNOLD'S  VIR- 
GIN QUEEN  and  HOYLE'S  CRUSADER:— Lyue's  Mercury. 
Nofega.v,  La  Belle  Africaine,  Star  of  the  West,  Lvne's  Jenny 
Lind,  Jehu,  Lynti's  The  Peri,  Lyne's  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Gil- 
bert, Lyne's  Sir  Robert  Sale,  Lyne's  Remembrance,  I'lieas^ut 
Foot,  Lyne's  Lady  Ebriugton,  Lyne's  Forget-mf;-not,  Ljne's 
Champion  of  Devon,  FoIIej's  Black  Prince,  Beck's  Margaret, 
Beck's  Rosy  Circle,  Beck's  Marc  Antony,  Beck's  Isabella,  Fos- 
ter's Orion,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Gaines'  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Scarlet  Defiance,  Miller's  Flora's  Flag.  Beck's  De>dc- 
mona,  Lyne's  Firefly.  Huyle's  Chatopioa,  Pluto,  Foster's  Made- 
line, Lyne's  DuUe  o(  Corn  wall.  Conflagration,  Miller's  Distinctus, 
aud  Duchebs  of  Leinster. 

SCARLET  GERANIUMS. 

20  plants  of  good  varieties,  including  some  of  the  following, 
for  15s. — Hendersouii,  Monarch,  Beaury  of  St,  John's  Wood, 
Surpass  Frogmore,  Cottage  Maid,  Britannia,  and  General  Tom 
Thumb. 

DAHLIAS. 

First  Class:  Purchasers' Selection  of  12  from  the  following 
list,  for  ISs. — Purple  Standard,  Mr.  Seldon,  Louts  de  France, 
White  Lady,  Robe  of  Gold,  Beauty  of  Maire,  Queen  of  tho  East, 
Grenadier,  Lilac  Standard.  Lord  d'Acre,  Dr.  Franklin,  Dread- 
nnuglit.  Beamy,  Cardinal  Ferrettii,  Beauty  of  Hastings,  Box, 
War  Eagle,  Toieon  d'or,  Boule  de  Fue,  Walter  Ililsuu,  Shylock, 
Andromeda,  and  Yellow  Standard. 

Second  Class  :  Purchaser's  Selection  of  12  from  the  following 
List,  for  Ss  ,  or  20  for  125. — Florence  Dombt--y,  Queen  of  Roses, 
Victoria  Regina,  Harlequin,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Princess  Radz- 
ville,  Champion  of  England,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Beeswing, 
Enterprise,  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus.  Marquis  of  Aylesbury.  Pius 
the  Ninth,  Mrs.  Warner,  Shylock,  Viscomte  de  Ressiguier, 
Bolted  Knight,  Bathoni^.  Fire  King,  Hamlet,  Cleopatra,  Miss 
Vyse,  Eugene  de  Dijou.  Duchess  of  Leinster,  Ackbar,  Madame 
Zalphar,  Master  George  Clayton,  Pantaloon,  Prusser,  Princess 
Wellina.  Felix,  Lily  White,  Marc  Antony,  Essex  Rosy,  Lady 
Feat';ierstone,  Bijiude  Colshault,  Ludwig,  Ilanseatetsin,  Ful- 
wood  Scarlet,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Louis  Philippe,  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  Queen  of  Sheba,  Star.  Roi  de  Poiutilly,  ijarquie  .f" 
Cornwallis,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Capt.  \Varner,  Biondetla,  Lad^  Sa^e, 
and  Berrier. 

CAMELLIAS. 

JVe  have  a  large  and  superb  Collection  of  Camellias, 
comprising  nearly  a  thousand  fine  plaitts^from  18  in.  to 
30  in.  in  height.  We  have  offered  them  at  a  very  low 
price  to  induce  a  large  sale. 

Purchaser's  selection  of  12  from  the  following  List  for  36s.,  or 
20,  50s.,  or  40  for  4i!.  lOs.— Double  White,  Double  Striped,  IVess's 
Eclipse,  Speciosa,  Lady  Hume's  BIu>h,  loibricata.  Tricolor, 
Bealii,  Candidissima,  King,  Caveudishii,  Attheaflora,  Queen 
Victoria.  Carswelliana,  Ochro!euca,Fimbriata,  Juliana,  Hender- 
sonii,  Wondsii,  Brueeana,  Grunuellii,  Anemon;etlora  Alba, 
Alexina.  Gu'heriana,  Hookerii,  Dicksnnii,  Henri  Favre,  CoU 
viUii  Rubra,  Youngii,  Cruciata,  Punctata  Rosea,  Palmer's  Per- 
fection, Frankfortiensis,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  ColvilUi,  and  Vic- 
toria Antwerpiensis. 

FUCHSIAS. 

Purchaser's  selection  of  20  from  the  following  List,  for  15s. 
— Newtonieusis,  Gem  of  the  West,  Elegantissima,  >erratifolia 
muUiflora,  Slodel.  General  Negrier,  Elegans,  Gem,  Macrantha, 
President,  Beeswing,  Scarletina  reflexa,  Rosa  Quintal,  Dread- 
nought, Rosa  leucantha,  Elizabeth,  Atrosanguiuea,  La  Chinois, 
Brilliant,  Comte  da  Peauleau,  Crimson  King,  Exoniensis, 
Beaute  Supreme,  Beauty  of  Leeds,  Gigantea,  Magnet,  Sir  W. 
Magnay,  Trafalgar.  Eximea,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Dr.  Jephson, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  Conqueror,  Star  of  the  West,  Apullo,  Rosalia, 
Napoleon,  Coralina,  Go)iah,  White  Perfection,  Duchessof  Kent, 
One  in  the  Ring,  Penelope,  Hero,  Lancashire  Witch,  Cleopatra, 
Attraction,  Fair  Rosamond,  Una,  Acanthit,  Hailstorm,  Exqui- 
site, Madam  Ireland,  Ellen,  Admiral,  Purity,  and  Duchebs  of 
Sutherland. 

PURCHASER'S  SELECTION  from  our  Catalogue  at  the 
following  low  rates. 

12  Onoice  named  INDIAN  AZALEAS,  for  ...     20s. 

20  Ditto  ditto  ditto  ...  ...     30s. 

12  Ditto  CINERARIAS,  ...  ...     15s. 

20  Ditto  VERBENAS,        12s. 

12  Ditto  MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS,      ...    ISs. 

2u  Ditto  Ditto  ...  ...  ...     25s. 

12  Ditto  MISCELLANEOUS  CLIMBERS  ...    18s. 

20  Dit'o  Ditto  ...  ...  ...    25s. 

20  Ditto  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  ...     12s. 

loo  Ditto  Ditto  ...  ...  ...    50s. 

G  Ditto  ANTIRRHINUMS  ...  ...      5s. 

20  Ditto  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 12s. 

12  Nice  Seedling  Plants  CEDRUS  DEODaRA        ...      5s. 

20  Ditto  Dit'o  ...  ...       7s. 

All  orders  above  21.  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any  station  on  the  Great  ^Vestern,  Bristol  and 
Exeter,  or  South  Devon  Railways  ;  or  to  a^iii  borough 
town  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  or  to  Cork^  Dublin^  or 
Liverpooly  by  Steamers. 

*^'^-  To  prevent  disappointment,  we  hope  that  all  Orders  will 
be  sent  to  us  as  EARLY  AS  POSSIBLE  ;  we  shaU  then  be  able 
to  supply  all  the  sorts  enumerated  in  this  List ;  but  if  they  are 
delayed,  we  fear  tbat  we  shall  be  deficient  in  some  instances, 
having  only  a  limited  suppiy  of  some  sorts.  Orders  will  be  ac- 
teuded  to  iti  strict  rotation. 

Great, attention  is  at  all  times  paid  to  CAREFUL  PACKING. 
We  have  sent  a  great  number  of  Plants  to  the  North  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  they  have  arrived  inmost  eicelleut  coudi- 
tion. 


RENDLE'S    CHEMICAL    PLANT    MANURE.— 
This   is   a  most  valuable  and  stimulating  .MaN ORE  for 
growiDij  FioHering  Flauts  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground.    It  is 
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perfectly  harmless  in  its  composition,  and  will  not  burn  the  roots 
like  Peruvian  Guano.  It  i.-^  particularly  dry  and  clean,  and  free 
from  obnoxious  smell ;  in  fact,  no  lady  would  object  to  use  it  in 
her  Conservatory  or  Dra%ving-room. 

For  Potting. — About  one-tenth  portion  should  b>?  raised  wi^h 
ninc-ieiiths  of  snil.  This  will  he  found  a  most  excellent  Manure 
lor  growing  Geraniums,  Camellias,  Rosea,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Cineraria';,  and  all  fast-groiving  plants.  It  is  m.ore  particularly 
valuable  for  growing  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbous  roots, 

Foa  THE  Open  Ground. — A  small  piirtion  should  be  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  previous  to  tho  ]ilant  being  put  in  ;  this 
will  give  an  excellent  effocc  to  the  growth  of  Rose^^,  Dahlias, 
Fuchsias.  Verbenas,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  American  Plauis,  and' 
all  other  Oruamental  Shrubs. 

Sold  in  Tin  Canisters,  at  2s.,  3s.  6d.,  and  5^.  each;  or  in 
Wooden  Boxes,  at  10s.  each. 

This  valuable  Manure  is  specially  prepared  for  us  ly 

one  of  the  leading  AgrieuHural  Chemists  of  the  day,  and 

has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  who   have  used 

it,  and  can  with  the  ofeatest  confidence  be  recommended. 

WILLIAM' E.  RSNDLEand  CO.,  PLYMOUTH. 

Counting  House,  Union-mad, 
ADJOINING  THE  PLYMOUTH  STATION  AND  TERMINUS 

OF  THE  SOUTH  DEVON  RAILWAY. 
V  AGENTS  REQUIRED  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

GERMAN  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.,  Ciaptou  Nursery,  London, 
having  imported  it  large  stock  of  the  above  from  one  of 
the  most  respectable  houses  in  Erfurt,  oti'er  them  as  underj,  of 
the  very  best  (luality. 

30  Splendid  varieties  of  Summer  Stocks, 
Winter  Stocks, 
Autumnal  Stocks, 
Dwarf  Aster, 
Fine  P\rainidal  ditto. 
Extra  Tail  Quilled  ditto. 
Double  Balsams, 
Double  Dwarf  Larkspurs, 
Double  Tall  ditto. 
Extra  IloUyhocks, 
Zinnia  elegans. 
Extra  W;tiJflowors. 
They  will  he  made  up  in  5s.,  IDs.,  20^.,  and  40s.  packets,  and 
each  packet  will  contain  part  of  the  collection,  if  not  othcrwi^o 
expressed  by  the  buyer. 

Post-olfice  orders  payable  at  the  Ilackney  post- office.  AGata- 
logue  of  General  Nursery  Stock,  stamped,  free  by  post,  saay  he 
had  on  application. 

TURNIP  SEEDS. 

WDRUMMOND  and  SONS,  Agricultural  Museum, 
•  Stirlins:,  N.B.,  uifi:r  the  following  selected  varieties  uf 
TURNIP  SEEDS,  all  st  \)d.  per  lb. : 

SWEDES. — East  Lothiau,  Purple- top,  very  hardy  ;  Skirving's- 
improved  ditto,  Laing's  ditto,  Maison's  ditto;  Large  Grten-Lop,. 
very  hardy  ;  Fettercairn  ditto  ditto. 

YELLOWS.— Abeideen  or  Green-top  Bullock,  Ditto  Purple- 
top  ditto.  Dale's  Hybrid,  Purple-top  i[uproved,  Improved  e;irly 
(excellent  either  for  early  or  late  sowing  ;  it  comes  quick  to  ma-- 
turiry,  and  jielJs  a  heavy  crop}.  Long  Xankard. 

*._*   A  considerable  reduction  made  when  ordered  in  Cwts. 

FREE  DELIVERY.— AU  imicels  above  2i.  value  delivered' 
Free  in  London,  Liverpcul,  Hull,  Newcastle,  BeJia^it,  London- 
derry, Aberdeen,  Inverness,  aud  to  all  the  Stations  along  the- 
lines  (if  the  Caledonian  aud  North  British  Railways, 

THE    FINEST    CARNATIONS;    PICOTEES, 

PINKS,  &c.  &c. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Extensive  and  Celebrated  C^il- 
lection  of  the  above  are  this  season  unusually  s'rong  and 
healthy,   and  are  ready  for   sending   out,  in  fine  well-rooiv<i 
plants,  to  any  part  of  the  Uniied  Kingdom,  or  for  exportation, 
at  the  following  prices  : 
25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carnations 

and  Picotees  ...  ..  ...  ...  £5     o    O 

12  pairs         do.  do.  do.  ...  ...  2  10"   0 

(Including  their  fine  Red-edged  Picotee,  "  The  Gem." 
by  far  the  most  i)erfect   Picotfe  yet  raised,  aud 
shown  in  all  the  winning  stands  at  the  Metropolitan 
Exhibitions  during  last  .=euson.) 
25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of  do.    do.     ...  3    0    0- 

12  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.        1{.  4s,  to  110    m 

Fine  mixed  border  ditto — per  dozen  pairs  ...  0  12    o 

True  old  Clove— per  p-nir  ...  ...  ...  0    2    0 

PINKS,  finest  first-class  show  flowers,  12s.,  ISs.,  and  24s.  per 
dozen  pairs. 

PANSIES,  the  finest  first-class  show  flowers,  comprising  all 
those  exhibited  in  the  winning  sEands  at  rhe  Metropolitan  Exhi- 
bitions, 10s.  to  13s.  per  dozen,  well  established  in  small  pots, 
or  per  post,  free. 
FUCUSiAS,  all  of  the  very  best  sent  out  last  season,  12s.  and 

ISs.  per  dozen. 
VERBENAS,        „  „  „  6s.  to  i2i\  per  doz, 

PETUNI.\S,  „  ,,  ,,  6^.  to  32i-.  per  doz. 

CINERAKIAS,     ,,  „  „  9s.  toDiis,  per  doz. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,       ,,  „     Gs.,  Os  ,  &  12s.  p.  do^. 

ERICAS,  comprisicg  the  most  showy  spring-fluwering  kinds^ 
9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

Those  two  new  jind  very  beautiful  plants,  MITRARTA  COC- 
CINEA,  and  FUCHSIA  SPECTaBILIS,  can  be  forwarded  fer 
post,  tVee,  fur  5s. 

"TIGRIOIA  CONCHIFLORA." 

A  Beautiful  Hardy  Bulbous  Plant,  prvducimr,  in  long  succes- 
sion, large  lemon-coloured  flowers,  .'^potted  with  crimson,  ami 
well  adapted  lor  bedding.  Sxrong  flowering  roots  Gs.  per  doz., 
or  per  post,  free,  7s.  per  doz. 

Thirty  packets  of  new  and  very  choice  FLOWER  SEEDS  for 
Gs..  per  post,  free. 

Their  Descriptive  Spring  Catalogue  is  just  published,  an*i 
will  be  forward>;d  fres  on  rcceip!:  of  two  postage  stamps,  it 
will  be  found  indispensable  for  the  present  seasun,  as  it  con- 
tains all  the  hiCcsc  deserving  introductions  (home  and  cou'i-. 
nental),  in  obta  ning  which  no  expense  has  been  Kpared  ioc 
forming  a  selection  of  such  as  will  prove  satisfactory. 

6,;e*c  Yarmouth  yurseiy,  Nurfjik. 
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y\  E  L  P  H  I  N  I  U  M  M  AG  N  I  F  1  C  U  M,  figured 
A-J  in  "  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  "  for  October,  1849. 
This  fine  hardy  Delphinium  must  be  seen  to  show  its  great 
superiority  over  every  other  Larkspur  yet  grown,  in  the  intense 
hrilliancy  of  its  blue  ;  either  iu  the  tlower  garden  or  in  the 
houquet,  it  at  once  arrests  the  attention  by  its  vivid  colouring 
and  fine  habit.  Good  established  plants  ready  to  send  out  ou 
the  10th  of  May,  at  10s.  Gd.  each.  The  usual  allovpanee  tu  the 
trade  when  three  or  more  ai  e  taken. 

Rose  Geant  des  Batailles,  20s.  per  duzen. 
„     Pius  the  9th,  Sydonie,  Cjmedor,  tic. 
A.  Godwin,  Eycroft's  Nursery,  near  Ashbourne, 


GERANIUMS. 

A  LARGE  AND  SPLENDID  STOCK  OF  STRONG  PLANTS, 
AT  LOW  PRICES 

BASS  AND  BROWN  beg  to  offer*  the  following  from 
their  superb  collection. 
12  all  new  varieties  of  last  season  ...  ...    2    2    0 

12  superb  show  varieties  ,..  ...  ...110 

25        Ditto  ditto  ...  ...  ...200 

50        Ditto  ditto  ...  ...  —     3  15     0 

12  fine  show  varieties  ...  ...  ...  ...    0  12    0 

25        Ditto  ditto  ...  ...  ...12    0 

50        Ditto  ditto  ...  ...  ...3    0    0 

Best  older  varieties,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 


FANCY  GERANIUMS. 

The  following  12  new  and  other  choice  fancy  varieties  for  155. 


Annais 

Beauty  of  Winchester  (Shep- 
herd's) 
Bouquet  tout  fait 
Jehu 

Jehu  improved 
Jehu  Superb  (Chauvier's) 


Jenny  Liud  (Ambrose's) 
La  Belle  d'  Africaoa 
Ladj  Flora  Hastings 
Maid  of  Anjou 
Statuiskii 
Yeatmannianum 


NEW   PLANTS. 


Geranium  Foquet's  Mag-  ,  Liebegia  ppeeiosa 

nificent  21s  Od  \  Lucuiia  Pinciana 


<5^1oxinia  Grandis    (Hen- 
derson's)   5  0 

Glosinia  Wortlejana  ...  2  6 

-Kschynanthus   speciosa  3  6 

Ohirita  Moonii  ...  2  6 


Siphocampylos  microsto- 
ma rubra         2 

Tritonea  aurea,  3s.  Gd.  to  7 
Fuchsia  epectabilis,  2s.  6d. 
3 


DESCKIPIIYE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  OF  OUR  EXTEN- 
31YE  COLbECTION  OP  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  supplied, 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  four  penny  stamps. 

Remittances  requested  from  unknown  correspondents,  Post- 
office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bass  and  Ehown,  or  to 
Stephen  Beown.  Goods  carnage  free  to  London,  and  with 
orders  of  lOs.  extra  plants  presented. 

Bass  and  Bbown's  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

NEW  AND  UNRIYALLED  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS,  "YORK- 
SHIRE ECLIPSE,"  '-BEAUTY  OF  RICHMOND,"  AND 
"DISTINCTUS." 

WM.  RUMLEY  AND  SONS  have  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Nurserymen,  and  the 
trade  in  general,  that  thty  intend  sending  out  the  above 
Splendid  Seedling  FUCHSIAS  on  and  alter  the  7th  of  May; 
they  can  confidently  recommend  tbem  as  the  most  beautiful, 
distinct,  and  showy  varieties  yet  sent  out,  and  their  un- 
doubted merits  must  insure  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 
For  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Aug.  18, 
1849,  p.  520.  under  the  initials  "  G.  R— y." 

No.  1.  YORKSHIRE  ECLIPSE.— A  large,  elegant,  and 
handsome  variety ;  its  stout  and  robust  habit,  combined  with 
The  graceful  form  and  novel  colours  of  the  flowers,  contribute 
to  render  it  a  most  desirable  addition  to  those  in  cultivatiou.  It 
is  also  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  one  of  the  most  showy 
varieties  yet  sent  out. 

Dr.  Lindlet's  opinion,  August  18  :  "No.  1.  Tube  pale  blush  ; 
lobes  the  same  colour,  tipped  with  green  at  the  points,  broad 
and  well  expanded  ;  corolla  bright  orange  purple  ;  petals  email 
in  proportion  and  rather  narrow ;  a  nice  waxy  light-coloured 
variety,  good  in  size,  with  well  contrasted  colours."  10s.  Gd.  each. 

No.  2.  BEAUTY  OP  RICHMOND.— This  matchless  variety 
is  perfect  in  every  respect ;  its  excellent  habit  and  ample 
foliage  tend  to  show  off  the  flowers,  which  are  of  the  finest 
glossy  texture,  and  produced  in  great  profusion  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  It  has  long  been  considered  that  a  Fuchsia,  pos- 
sessing the  peculiar  properties  of  Yenus  Yietrix,  of  large  size, 
would  be  a  great  desideratum,  and  in  this  fine  variety  we  have 
this  desirable  result  realised. 

Dr.  Lindley's  opinion,  August  IS:  "  No.  2.  Tube  and  lobes 
white,  stained  with  pale  purple;  corolla  deep  violet;  texture, 
shape,  size,  and  colours  good ;  a  nice  variety,  with  the  colours 
of  Venus  Yietrix  ;  the  best  of  your  seedlings."     10s.  Gd,  each. 

No.  3.  DISTINCTUS.— A  novel,  distinct,  and  beautiful  va- 
riety ;  tube  and  sepals  of  the  finest  rosy  red  ;  the  sepals  beauti- 
fully expanding,  witti  deep  violet-blue  corolla,  of  excellent 
habit  and  free  bloomer,  and  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all 
ivho  have  seen  it. 

Dr.  LiNDLEj'a  opinion,  August  18 :  "  No.  3.  Flowers  small, 
with  very  long  retlexed  lobes,  and  remarkably  short  corolla  ;  a 
neat  and  singular  shaped  little  flower,  with  bright,  well  con- 
trasted colours."    7s.  Gd.  each. 

T7m.  Rdmlet  and  Sons  have  also  to  offer  at  the  same  time 
the  following  Splendid  New  Seedling  PETUNIAS  and  AN- 
TIRRHINUjilS,  which  thty  can  with  the  greatest  confidence 
recommend  as  first-rate  and  very  distinct. 

PETUNIA,  "Gem  of  the  North,''     Zs.Gd, 

„  "Attraction,'*       3    6 

,,  *•  Rosea  Superba,"  2    6 

ANTIRRHINUM,  "Crimson  King,"  ...    5    0 

For  full  description  of  the  above,  and  also  IDr.  Lindlet's 
opinion,  see  Catalogue,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade.  Orders  will  be  executed  in 
strict  rotation  as  received.  From  unknown  correspondents  a 
remittance  or  Post-office  order,  payable  at  Richmond,  is  re- 
spectfully requested  prior  to  the  plants  being  sent. 

Gilling.  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

pHOlCE  SEEDLING  PETUNIAS.— We  have  the 
yy  pleasure  to  offer  the  following  varieties  of  our  own  raising, 
which  have  been  selected  as  first-rate  from  a  large  number  of 
other  Seedlings,  and  we  trust  wili  give  equal  satisfaction  to  the 
varieties  we  have  hitherto  sent  out.  To  be  sent  out  on  April  20. 
ilagnificent,  a  fine  rich  crimson,  colour  and  shape  of 

"  Brilliant"  sent  out  last  year,  but  having  darker  veins  5s.  Od 
Castor,  a  large  and  distinct  lilac,  with  a  very  rich  dark 

purple  throat     3    6 

Polios,   a  large  silvery  blush,  with  a  dark  rich  purple 

throat       '        3    6 

Orion,  a  rich  lively  crimson  lake,  of  tine  form       3    6 

Syren,  pure  white,  with  a  rich  bright  pink  throat,  good 

round  form         3    6 

Cassandra,  French  white,  lilac  pink  throat,  veined,  edges 

of  the  corolla  blotched  with  lively  pink,  large  and  fine  3    6 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  by  taking  the  set, 
or  for  three  plants  of  a  sort, 

12  new  varieties  of  last  season         12    0 

12  superior  varieties      9    0 

12  fine  ditto  5    0 

25  varieties  in  choice  assortment     .15    0 

The  above  free  by  post  if  required. 
BASS  AND  BROWN, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishroent,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


PROFESSOR  EDWARD  FORBES,  F.R.S.,  will 
deliver  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  BOTANY  for  LADIES,  at 
Queen's  College,  London,  during  the  present  term.  The 
Introductory  Lecture  will  be  given  on  Tuesday,  23d  April, 
1S50,  atl  o'clock,  to  which  the  admission  will  be  by  tickets,  to 
be  obtained  at  the  College,  67,  Harley-street ;  or  at  the  office 
of  the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution,  32,  Sackville-street. 
— Fee  for  the  Course,  11.  lis.  Gd. 


GERANIUMS.— Splendid  plants  in  48-si2ed  pots,  of 
popular  sorts,  125.  to  24s.  per  doz.     Selection  to  be  lelt  to 
ourselves. — H.  LiKZ  and  Sons,   The  Nurseries,  Great  Berk- 

hamps^ad.Hem.    Catalogues  may  be  bad. 

a^LOWER^  SEEDS  FREE  BY  POST.  —  One 
J-  Hundred  packets  of  the  newest  and  best  sorts  for  ISs. ; 
Fifty  for  10s.  ;  Twenty-five  for  6s.  Selection  can  be  made  from 
Rendle's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds, 

German  Seeds. —  JVe  have  a  large  stock  of  all  the 
hesi  varieties  (See  our  Advertisement,  paye  177, 
March  23,  *' Gardeners'  Chronicle"),  including  Stocks, 
Asters,  WaVjioivers,  Balsams,  Larkspurs^  Hollyhocks^ 
Zinnias,  (|*c. 

For  particulars  apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Seed 
Merchants,  Plymouth.     Established  1786. 

MEADOW  AND  TASTUtiE  GKASli  teEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s,  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensure  a  con- 
tiouance  of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is.  3c?.  per  lb.  ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  Is.  id.  per  lb. 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  26, 
Down-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 

G"RASS~SEEDS.  —  Mixtures  of  selected  natural 
GRASS  SEEDS,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  permanent 
Clovers,  for  layiug  down  land  to  permanent  Meadows  and  Pas- 
tures, to  suit  ibe  soil  to  be  laid  down.  Mixtures  of  the  above 
for  Irrigation  or  Water  Meadows. 

Mixtures  of  the  above  for  Parks  or  Field  Lawns  ;  Italian, 
Perennial,  and  other  Rye-grasses  j  Long  Red,  Yellow  Globe, 
and  other  ilangold  Wurzel  ;  Swedes  (various  sorts),  Hybrid 
and  other  Turnips  ;  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds,  Agricultural  and 
otber  Seeds.— THOMAS  GIBBS  and  Co.,  the  Seedsmen  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  corner  of  HALF- 
MOON-STREET.  Piccadilly,  London. 


NOYELTIES  AND  IMPROYEMBNTS  IN  HORITCULTURE. 

STRAWBERRIES  more  than  two  ounces  each  in 
weittht,  and  of  delicious  flavour,  were  grown  last  season  on 
ROBERTS'S  STRAWBERRY  TILES.  Celery  and  Cardoons 
of  the  most  superb  quality  were  produced  by  bis  Sockets,  and 
this  Season  he  introduces  a  new  method  of  growing  Asparagus, 
which  greatly  improves  the  quality  and  increases  the  quantity 
of  this  valuable  vegetable.  He  also  gives  a  new  method  of 
growing  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  other  "Wall  Fruit,  and  has  re- 
cently registered  a  Yentilating  [Flower-pot,  which  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  scientific  gardeners  and  amateurs. 

A  pamphlet  giving  full  particulars  can  be  had  by  enclosing 
three  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  John  Roeekts,  Si,  Eastcheap, 
London. 


SEEDS:  SEEDS!  SEEDS!— NEW  CABBAGE. 

WAITE'S  KING  OF  THE  CABBAGES,  the 
■earliest  and  best  in  cultivation,  has  now  been  fully 
proved,  and  of  its  superiority  no  doubt  exists.  One-half  of  the 
Vegetable  Seeds  sent  out  as  new  are  only  old  ones  with  new 
names  ;  but  to  test  the  merits  of  this,  J.  G.  Waite  will  for- 
ward, gratis,  free  by  post  on  receipt  of  1  stamp,  ^oz.  of  the 
seed,  suflicient  to  grow  upwards  of  2000  plan's. 

J.  G.  Waite,  Seed  Merchant,  ISI,  High  Holborn,  London. 
N.B.    Catalogues  of  ail   kinds    of    Seeds    can    be  had  on 
application. 


TO  GRAPE  GROWERS.— THE  BLACK  ilAKBAROSSA. 

"I  OHN  BUTCHER  has  a  limited  stock  of  the  above 
^  truly  magnificent  GRAPE,  introduced  by  T.  C.  Ward, 
Esq.,  from  the  Continent,  and  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for 
sale.  It  has  the  following  good  properties  :  the  Yine,  a  most 
luxuriant  grower,  a  free  bearer  ;  bunches,  large  and  finely 
shouldered ;  berries,  large  and  globular  ;  flavour,  equal  to  the 
Hamburgh  ;  will  hang  on  the  Yine  for  at  least  another  month 
to  come,  without  sinking  in  size  of  berry,  or  losing  in  flavour  ; 
as  hardy  as  the  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Bevington,  gardener  to  Mark 
Philips,  Esq  ,  exhibited  the  above  Grape  at  the  Horticultural 
Rooms,  Regent-street,  London,  January,  184!},  for  which  a 
Certificate  was  granted  ;  and  again  on  the  19th  February,  1350, 
\ihen  a  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  it.  Some  idea  may  be 
foimed  of  the  ma:4nificence  cf  this  Grape,  by  its  being  but  the 
third  year  of  the  tree  bearing  fruit — 21  buncbes,  averaging  4  lbs. 
per  bunch,  was  the  crop  ot  1849.  To  those  families  reqairing 
la'e  Grapes,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  acquit-ition.  Good  plants, 
fiom  eyes,  21s.  each,  including  package. — London  Agent,  Mr. 
Fkederick  Warneb,  Seed  Merchant,  23,  Cornhill,  London  ;  and 
John  Botchek,  Nurseryman,  Stratford-on-Avon,  April  20. 


NETTING,  FLAGS,  AND  BUNTING.— Superior 
Tanned  Garden  Netting,  for  preserving  Fruit-trees  from 
Frost,  Blight,  or  Birds  ;  or  as  a  fence  for  Fowls,  Pigeons, 
Tulip  and  Seed-beds,  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  from  John 
King  Faelow'^  Fishint:-rod  and  Net  Manufactory,  5,  Croobed- 
lane,  London-bridge,  at  Zd.  per  yard  2  yards  wide,  or  6d.  per 
yard  ■!  yards  wide.  Woollen  Bunting,  any  length  or  width, 
at  Gd.  per  square  yard.  Forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
on  receipt  oi  remittance,  Post-uffice  order,  or  stamps.  Several 
good  eecond-hand  Flags  to  be  sold  cheap. 


/GARDEN  ENGINES,  bYKlNGES,  &e. 
VT  CAUTION.— The  •  well-known  reputation  of  READ'S 
Engines,  Machines,  and  Syringes,  baa  led  to  the  nefariou-3 
practice  of  placing  Cards  in  Shop  Windows,  with  the  words 
"  Read's  Patent  "  over  syringes  ot  the  very  commonest  descrip- 
tion, R.  Re^d  begs  to  Caution  tbe  Public  against  being 
deceived  by  such  false  representations,  as  many  of  these  Instru- 
ments, upon  trial,  will  be  found  defective  and  useless. — Read's 
Syringes  may  be  known  by  the  Royal  Arms,  and  the  words 
**  Read's  Patent."  Manufactured  only  at  35,  Regent  Circus, 
Piccadilly,  London. 


MALLIMAN'6  REGISTERED  iJ^RUlT  i'RO- 
TECTOR  is  now  ready  for  Sale ;  it  is  highly  approved 
of  by  all  practical  men  who  have  seen  it.  This  glass  placed 
over  the  fruit  on  the  common  wall  assists  Nature  in  our  cold 
climate,  the  fruit  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  its  richness  and 
flavour  are  increased.  Any  order  C.  H.  is  favoured  with  will  be 
forwarded  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  ready  money.  Sizes 
are  from  3  to  12  inches  ;  '1  inches  for  Peaches,  in  flint  glass, 
price  5i.  per  100  ;  G  inches  for  Grapes,  lOL  per  lOO  ;  common 
glass  cheaper.— C.  Halliman,  Gardener,  Kensington,  London. 

TO  NURSERYaYBN,  GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS. 

PARTNERSHIP.— WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser, 
a  Person,  with  about  ZOU.,  to  join  him  as  Partner  in  the 
business  of  a  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist,  which  has 
been  Eetabli?bed  upwards  of  Thirty  Years,   and  is  situated 
within  three  miles  of  Covent  Garden  Market.     The  Grounds 
are  well  Stocked,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  an  active  indivi- 
1  dual,   the  Busiuess  is  capable  of  beiug  greatly  increased.— 
I  Apply  by  letter,   stating  real  name  and  address,  to  Y.  Z., 
\  18,  Cauonbury-Bireet,  Lower-road,  Islington,  London, 


C 


OTTAM  &  HALLEN,  Engineers,  Iron  Founders, 
&c..  No.  2,  Winslet-stbeet,  Oxfoed. street,  London. 


^Cottam  aud  Uallen  having  had  experience  in  the  erection  of 
HOTHOUSES  and  CONSERYATORIES  (made  of  Iron  or  of 
Iron  and  Wood  combined),  and  from  many  improvements  they 
have  made  during  that  time,  can  with  confidence  undertake  to 
erect  such  buildings  with  economy  and  dispatch. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  the  above  and 
other  buildings  (of  which  they  have  constructed  upwards  of 
3000J,  fixed  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


Cottasi  and  Hallen  have  on  show,  at  their  repository,  No.  2, 
Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  a  great  varietv  of  the  following 
articles,  for  GARDENS,  ifec.,  at  Greatly  REDUCED  PRICES, 
viz. : 

Garden  Rollers,  ^      Hand-glass  Frames, 

Garden  Engines,  |       Flower  Stakes, 


Garden  Syringes, 
Watering  Pots, 
Garden  Yases. 
Mowing  Machines, 


Flower-bordering, 
Flower  Stands, 
Garden  Arches, 
Garden  Chairs. 


Every  description  of  Work,  both  plain  and  Ornamental,  in 
wrousht  and  cast  iron,  for  Gardens,  &C.  &c. 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  and  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS of  all  kinds. 

STROXG  IRON  HURDLES,  strained  Wire  Fencing,  &e. 

Show  Rooms  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Winsley-street,  and 
76,  Oxford-street,  three  doors  West  of  the  Princess's  Theatre. 


THE  COTTAGER'S  STOVE  will  cook  sufficient  for 
a  Family  of  a  dozen  persons  with  one  pound  of  Coal  or 
Coke  per  hour,  and  ie  well  adapted  for  Emigrants. — May  be 
seen  in  operation  daily  at  the  Manufacturer's,  Messrs.  Benham 
and  Son's,  19,  Wigmore-street,  and  Messrs.  D.  and  E.  Bailey, 
272,  High  Holborn.  London. 


PRICE  TEN  SHILLINGS  AND  UPWARDS. 


A  PORTABLE  INSTRUMENT  for  Fumigating  Greenhouses, 
Stoves,  and  Frames,  or  Shrubs  and  Flowers,  in  the  open  air, 
without  injuring  the  most  delicate  plant ;  delivering  tbe  smoke 
cool,  in  a  dense  mass,  and  eftecting  a  great  saving  of  Tobacco. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  Trade  by  Messrs.  BABBEit 
and  Geoom,  London ;  and  may  be  had  of  all  Ironmongers, 
Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  ANDj  HEATING 

BY    HOT   WATER. 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION', 

WARRANTED  THE  BEST. 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HoitTictiL- 
•  tural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot-wateb 
Apparatus  Manufacturers,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  every  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  now 
effectually  heating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing-houses, 
230  feet  by  22  feet,  all  Span  Roofs  and  lofty,  containing  upwards 
of  50,000  cubical  feet  of  air.  Also  various  small  and  interme- 
diate size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  iu  operation.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  continue 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  Tbe  extensive  ar- 
rangements now  in  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Hot- 
liouses,  Greenhouses,  Couservatories,  Forcing-pits,  Frames, 
Glass  Lights,  die.  A  very  extensive  collection  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices,  FlanSi 
Estimates,  and  Citalonues  forwarded  on  application, 
J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
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JAMES    WHOMES,    Royal    Pelargonium    Nursery, 
Windsor,  can  supply  fine  Plants  of  HOYLE'S"  CRUSADER" 
QERA.NIUM  at  36s.  per  dozen;    and  every  other  fine  variety 

equally  cheap. — April  20. 

'  VERBENA—"  WONDERFUL." 

G    MOORE  begs  to  refer  the  Readers  of  this  Paper 
•  to  his  Advertisement  of  the  2d  of  Fehraary. 

Perry  Barr,  near  Binringhnni.  April  20. 
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H'  ART    AND   NICKLIN,   Florists,   GuildJord,   can 
supply  the  following,  strong  and  healthy  : 
PANSIES.— Duke  of  Norfolk,  Aurora,  Gem,  Orestes,  Bloom- 
ing Girl,  Example,  Matilda,  Caroline,  Oodine,  Ophir,  Juventa, 
and  Constellation,  12s.  the  dozen.     Free  by  post,  or  to  London. 

GERANIUMS,  new  and  good,  per  doz \^s.M, 

VERBENAS,  best  named,  per  doz.,  free  by  post      6    0 
FUCHSIAS,  ,.  „  „  GO 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  THE  TRADE. 

CONRAD  LODDIGESavailahimself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tender  his  warmest  thanks  to  the  friends  of 
Horticulture  who  have  honoured  with  their  kind  patronage  his 
late  Father  and  Uncle  so  many  yeai's,  and  begs  to  assm'e  them 
that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  the  conJidenee  which  has  alwajs  been  reposed  in  their 
house. — The  business  in  futui'e  will  be  continued  as  heretofore 
under  the  firm  of  Conead  Loddiges  and  Sons,  Hackney. 

To  CAMELLIA   GROWERS.         ^~  ~ 

REN:6  LANGELiER  begs  to  inform  the  Amateurs 
of  Camellias  that  he  has  still  some  fine  CAMELLIA 
STOCKS,  fit  for  immediate  Grafting — they  are  fine,  clean,  and 
healthy— at  frona  40s.  to  50s.  per  100  ;  also  a  collection  of  the 
choicest  and  most  select  sorts.  —  Apply  at  the  Clarendon 
Nursery,  St,  Helicr,  Jersey. 


"WOODLANDS  NURSERY.  MAUESFIELD,  NEAR 
UCEFIELD,  SUSSEX, 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  are  now  issuing  copies  of 
their  new  CATALOGUE  OF  STOVE  AND  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  to  which  is  added  Descriptive  Lists  of  all 
the  newest  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Pe- 
tunias, and  Chrysanthemums,  with  a  very  extensive  collection 
of  plants  adapted  for  bedding. 

\V.  W.  and  3.  have  a  large  stock  of  Dwarf  Roses  in  pots, 
April  and  May  are  the  best  months  for  planting  out  the  above. 
They  will  be  supplied  as  under,  the  selection  being  left  to 
themselves. 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Bourbon  Roses  ...  125.  to  ISs.  per  dozen. 

Tea-scented  and  Noisette  do 12s.  to  ISs.         ,, 

China  and  ClimbinLT  do. 9 d.  to  13s. 

Catalogues  will  be  forwarded,  geatis,  on  application. 

ENDLE'S  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS 
is  jnsT  PUBLISHED,  aud  Can  be  had  for  one  postage  stamp. 
Ever  sifice  our  invention  of  the   "  Tank  System  of 
Heating  Horticultural  Buildings  "  (for  which  a   Gold 
Medal  tvas  unanimously  awarded  to  us  by  the  Royal 
Devon  and  Cornivall  Horticultural  Society)    loe  have 
heenenabled  to  propagate  plants  in  such  abundancCj  with 
scarcely  a  failure,  that  we  are  enabled  to  offer  them  at 
VERY  REDUCED  PRICES. 
"We  shall  have  at  least  THREE  THOUSAND  DAHLIAS  and 
i'UCHSlAS  ready  for  delivery  after  the  loth  of  May  next,  as 
well  as  a  large  quantity  of  Geraniums,  Camellias,  Indian  Aza- 
leas,  Cinerarias,   Verbenas,   Antirrhinums,   Chrysanthemums, 
with  a  large  collection  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Herba- 
ceous plants,  prices  of  which  ■will  be  found  in  our  new  Cata- 
logue, on  application  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  178G. 

SEEDS  IN  COLLECTIONS. 

OF  THE  BEST  "WHICH  CAN  BE  PROCURED. 

BA  S  S  AND  BROWN  beg  to  offer  the  foUowing 
CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
Complete  Collections  of  the  best  and  newest  sorts,  in  propor- 
tionate quantities  of  each,  suited  for  large  or  small  gardens,  at 
per  collection,  11.,  21.,  and  St.  A  Collection  for  a  small  garden, 
of  good  sorts,  at  lOs.  6d.  A  List  of  the  Collections  furnished  if 
required. 

SELECT  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Free    by   post,    with    full    directions    for    sowing,    heights, 
colours,  'fcc,  5.  d. 

100  varieties  best  and  newest  Annuals         15    0 

50  varieties  for  8s.  6d.,  30  for  5s.  6d.,  20  for  4     0 

20  varieties  best  dwarf  kinds,  iu  larger  packets,  suited 

for  filling  beds  on  lawns,  7s.  Gd.,  or  12  do.  for      ...    5    0 
20  varieties  best  Greenhouse  Annuals,  7s.  6d.,  12  for      ...     5     0 
^0  varieties  choice  Greenhouse  Perennials,  10s.  6d.,   12  for  7     6 
20  vars.  choice  hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials,  7s.6rf.,12  for  5    0 

IMPORTED  GERMAN  SEEDS. 
20Tarieties  splendid  double  Stocks,  3s.  Qd;  12  ditto       ...    2    6 
12  vars.  splendid  China  Asters  ...  ...  ...    2    6 

12  vars.  fine  globular  Asters  ...  ...  ...     2     6 

12  vars.  Dwarf  Rocket  Larkspurs  ...  ...  ...     2     0 

9  vars.  Tall  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...    1    6 

Remittances  with  orders  are  requested  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents. Goods  carriage  free  to  London,  and  with  all  orders 
of  2t.  and  upwards,  articles  presented  extra.  Post-office  orders 
payable  to  Bass  and  BaowN  or  to  Stephen  Eeown. 

Our  Descriptive  Priced  Seed  and  Plant  List  will  be 
forwarded^  prepaid,  on  application,  by  forwarding 
four  postage  stamps,  as  copies  having  the  Newspaper 
stamp  are  now  all  distributed. 

SEED  AND  HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  SUD- 
BURY,  SUFFOLK. 

r^UCUMBER     AND     MELON     BOXES 

\y  AND  LIGHTS. 

One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3.1ight  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
.packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  \l.  4s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description, 
•Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
-and  the  Trade,  in  mostof  the  counties  of  England.  Jas.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 
ED\VARD~BECK,  SLATE  WORKS,  ISLE  WORTH. 
SLATE  CISTERNS,  &c. ;  COLE'S  PATENT. 

EBECK  informs  Horticulturists  and  the  Public 
•  generally  that  Mr.  Cole  has  granted  him  the  use  of  his 
Patent  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  is  now  able  to  supply 
SLATE  CISTERNS  fastened  without  iron  bolts  or  the  usual 
oil  cement,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  existed  of  forwarding  such  articles  by  rail  or  waggon, 
fixed  and  ready  for  use  instead  of  in  pieces,  as  heretofore. 

E.  B.  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of 
Cisterns,  or  any  other  Slate  articles  manufactured  by  him,  sueh 
as  Orange  Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Shelves,  Garden-path 
Edging,  Hot-water  Tank  Covers,  Flower  Boxes  for  Balconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  for  Orchidaceous  Houses,  &c.,  all 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  use  at  "Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  on 
application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drawings,  and  in 
specifications.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale, 

N.B.— Dairies  fitted  either  with  Shelves  ,or  Milk  Pans,  of 
very  neat  appearance. 


TDOBERT  WHJBLEY'S  CATALOGUE,  containing 
XV  all  the  newest  and  most  select  Geraniums,  ehow,  scarlet, 
and  fancy;  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Antirrhinnms,  Petunias,  Chry- 
santhemums, Roses,  Dahlias,  Phlox,  Pansies,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  &c.,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers,  and 
will  be  sent  for  two  postage  stamps.  Pine  plants  now  ready. 
Nursery,  Kennington,  London. 

TMPORTANT  TO  CHICORY  GROWERS.— 
JL  LARGE  ROOTED  CHICORY  SEED  to  be  had,  in  any 
quantity,  at  81s.  per  cwt. 

J.  G.  Waite,  Seed  Merchant,  ISl,  High  Holborn,  London. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  &c. 

J  LINDEN,  Florist,  of  Luxembourg,  begs  to  inform 
•  the  above  that  his  new  CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS,  i:c., 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  of  his  Agents,  Messrs. 
Betham  and  Blackitb,  Custom  House  and  general  forwardin" 
Agents,  Cox  and  Hammond's  Quays,  Lovter  Thames-street^ 
London.— April  20. 

FERN  SEEDS 

GEORGE  BENNET  begs  to  'inform  the  lovers  of 
Ferns  that  he  has  still  a  large  quantity  of  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND FERN  SEEDS,  and  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  they  have  vegetated.  Price  2s.  ^d.  per  packet.  The  names 
of  the  varieties  are  as  follows  :  No.  1,  Todia  sp.,  variety  aus- 
tralis  ;  No.  2,  Alsophylla  medullaris,  fine  variety  ;  No.  3,  Cya- 
thea  dealbata ;  No.  4,  mixed  varieties  of  llymenopbyllum, 
Trichoraanes,  Adiantums,  ire. ;  No.  5,  mixed  varieties  of  Also- 
phylla dealbata.  or  Silver  Tree  Fern  ;  No.  6,  Cyathea  medul- 
laris. A  remittance  must  accompany  the  order  either  in 
postage  stamps  or  Post-office  order,  made  payable  at  Coventry, 
to  Geobge  Bennet,  Brandon,  Warwickshire,  near  Coventry. 


N  GAINES  begs  to  inform  the  admirers  of  Fancy 
•  GERANIUMS,  he  intends  sending  out  on  Monday  nest 
the  following  Seedlings  :  Gaines's  Parodi,  Lady  Louisa 
Cornwallis.  Elegans,  Priam,  Nina,  Queen  Superb,  Signora 
Carolinii,  Odoratum  variegatum;  also  he  has  good  strong  plants 
of  his  Hero  of  Surrey  aud  Cerise  Unique. 

On  the  1st  of  May  will  be  rendy  for  delivery,  his  superb  new 
Seedling  DAHLIAS  Lady  Auckland,  Empress  of  Yellow,  Lord 
Hardinse,  Fancy  do..  Princess  Louisa,  Hero,  Desdemona, 
Rotundiflora,  and  Atalanta.  Opinion  of  this  Paper  (1849),  see 
August,  No,  34  ;  September,  No.  38,  Gardeners  and  Laud 
Stewards'  Journal,  August,  No.  32  ;  September,  No.  35. — A  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  the  above,  including  Calceolarias, 
Dahlms,  Pelargoniums,  Fuehsia«,  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Azaleas,  Verbenas,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  may  he  had 
by  appljing  at  the  Nursery,  Surrey-lane,  Battersea,  April  20. 


QUPERB  PICOTE  E-«  THE  G  E  M."— 
O  By  far  the  most  perfect  hght  red-edged  PICOTEE  yet 
raised,  and  shown  in  all  the  winning  stands  in  the  Metropolitan 
Exhibitions  of  last  season,  and  is  pronounced  by  all  the  leading 
publications  of  the  day  as  "  a  perfect  gem."  ilay  now  be  had, 
in  fine  strong  plants,  per  post  free,  at  5s.  tid.  per  pair,  or  well 
established  in  small  pots  at  os.  per  pair. 

Youell  and  Co.,  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 


EDWARD  GEORGE  HENDERSON,  Wellington- 
road  Nursery,  St.  John's  W^ood,  London,  begs  to  offer  the 
following  superb  new  GERANIUMS  and  FUCHSIAS. 

SCARLET  GERANIUM  "  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF."  — 
This  is  decidedly  the  finest  variety  yet  ofi"ered,  and  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  great  favourite  for  many  jears.  The  foliage  par- 
takes of  tbe  beautiful  transparent  variegated  appearance  of 
Queen  of  Summer,  but  it  is  more  distinctly  marked,  and  of 
greater  substance.  In  habit  it  is  much  superior  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  it,  having  the  robust  character  and  stout  flower- 
stalk  of  Compactum,  with  very  large  trasses  of  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  blooming  most  profusely.  Plants  IS  inches  high,  in 
24-sized  pots,  produced  from  nine  to  12  trusses  of  bloom  at  one 
time;  and  such  is  the  desirable  texture  of  the  blossoms,  that 
the  truss  remains  perfect  until  all  the  pips  are  fully  expanded. 
Plants  in  May,  IDs.  6d.  each. 

SCARLET  GERANIUM  "EXCELLENCE."— This  is  also  a 
most  desirable  variety,  quite  distinct  from  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  possessing  rich  velvety  darkfoiiage,  strongly  marked 
with  a  wide  dark  circle,  giving  it  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
appearance.  Its  habit  is  stiff  and  compact,  and  throws  out 
prominently  very  fine  trusses  of  dark  scarlet  fiovcers  of  match- 
less form.  It  is  unhesitatingly  recommended  as  a  first-rate 
variety.     Plants  in  May.  7^.  Qd.  each. 

An  allowance  to  the  Trade  on  each  variety  if  three  are  taken. 
NEW    FUCHSIAS. 

PRINCE  OF  ORANGE  (Henderson's),  orange  sepals  and 
scarlet  corolla  ;  a  fine  bold  flower  and  profuse  bloomer. 

FAIR  ROSAMOND  (Henderson's),  large  clear  white  sepals 
and  tube,  rosy  crimson  corolla;  good  form,  and  an  abundant 
bloomer. 

DON  GIOVANNI  (Henderson's),  very  large  reflexed  crim- 
son sepals,  with  violet  purple  corolla;  very  tine,  and  a  iree 
bloomer;  quite  distinct. 

SIMS  REEVES  (Henderson's),  bright  rosy  red  sepals,  and 
violet  purple  corolla ;  stout  flower,  and  well  adapted  lor  pot 
culture;  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  quite  distinct. 

THE  PEARL  OF  ENGLAND  (Henderson's),  clear  pearly 
white  sepals,  with  scarlet  corolla  ;  distinct,  and  very  desirable. 

GRAND  MASTER  (Henderson's),  crimson  sepals,  and 
extra  large  violet  purple  corolla  ;  distinct,  and  a  free  bloomer  ; 
very  desirable. 

CONFIDENCE  (Henderson's),  dark  crimson  sepals,  with 
purple  corolla ;  a  fine  noble  flower,  and  quite  distinct ;  a  free 
bloomer. 

Tbe  above  «et  30s.,  or  hs.  each,  vrith  the  usual  discount  to 
the  Trade.    Plants  now  ready. 

Wellington-road  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  April  20. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  W,  1850. 


MEETINGS  FOK  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MonDAT,  April  22— Medical    ..8  7.BI. 

British  Architects S  f-M. 

Statistical 8  p.m. 

Geographical    S^p.M. 

TuBSDAT,  April  is— Zoological  9  p.m. 

AntiquaridTi  (AnniversaTy)  2  p.m. 

Syro  Egyptian  (ditto)  ....7iP-M. 

Civil  Eagioeera 8  P.M. 

Medical  and  Chirurpical  ..SiP.ji. 
Wedhbbdat,  April  24— Society 

of  Aria    S  P.M. 

G  eological 8^p.m. 

Cou.sTBT  Show.— Wedueadayi 


Thobodat,  April  25— Koyal  ..SJp.M. 
LoudoD  lastitutioa  (Anni- 

yersary) 12  a.m. 

Hoyal    Soc.   of  Literature 

(Aouiveraajy)  3  p.jt. 

Numismatic 7  p.m. 

Fbicat,  April  29— Royal  Inati- 

lutTon SJp.M. 

Philolosical  a  p.m. 

Satdbdai.  April  20— RoyalBo- 

tanic 33f.m. 

WestiQinBter  Uedical  ,,..8  p.m. 
April  24  :  York  Horlicaltural. 


The  late  Dean  of  Manchester  used  to  maintain 
the  paradox  that  plants  do  not  grow  naturally  in 
THE  SOIL  best  suited  FOR  THEM.  The  general  belief 
of  gardeners  and  others  has  always  been  that  to 
judge  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  a  plant,  it  is  above 
all  things  needful  that  we  should  know  in  what  sort 
of  soil  or  situation  it  is  found  wild ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  rule  is  to  grow  on  old  walls  the  plants 
which  are  naturally  found  in  such  places,  to  keep 
bog  plants  in  artificial  swamps,  and  to  make  epi- 


phytes root  upon  the  branches  of  trees.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  was  stoutly  denied  by  Dean  Herbert. 
He  contended  that  the  reason  why  many  plants  are 
found  in  peculiar  places  is  not  at  all  because  they 
prefer  them,  but  because  they  alone  are  capable 
of  existing  there,  or  because  thev  take  refuge  there 
from  the  inroads  of  stouter  neighbours  who  would 
destroy  them :  and  consequently  he  by  no  means 
advised  the  gardener  to  imitate,  in  a  sen'ile  spirit, 
all  that  he  saw  happening  in  the  abodes  of  wild 
vegetation. 

"I  saw,"  said  the  Dean,  "a  Crocus,  a"  Steme- 
bergia,  and  an  Ornithogalum  growing  in  contact 
with  each  other  aloft  on  the  meagre  sod  of  Mormt 
CEnos  ;  but  not  a  seed-pod  of  the  Sternebergia  could 
be  discovered,  and  very  few  of  the  Crocus.  In  a 
more  fertile  sod  they  would  have  been  choked  by 
some  stronger  plant,  but  they  would  rejoice  in  a 
better  soil,  if  protected  against  the  oppressor.  *  *  * 
The  compost  in  which  the  Dutch  raise  their  im- 
proved bulbs  of  various  kinds  is  known  to  be  (see 
Sismondi,  des  Jacinthes)  a  compost  of  humus,  ob- 
tained from  thoroughly-decayed  Elm-leaves  and 
dung  of  stall-fed  cattle,  and  mixed  with  sand  depo- 
sited by  the  sea  on  a  bed  of  prostrate  timber  of  un- 
known antiquity,  in  which  there  is  probably  nothing 
calcareous.  Does  it  not  then  appear  that  the  case 
stands  thus — not  that  calcareous  matter  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  Crocus,  or  even  a  useful  auxiliary, 
but  that  Crocus  can  bear  the  sterility  of  elevated 
calcareous  mountains  better  than  most  other  plants 
of  stronger  growth  ?  If  that  be  true  of  one  genus,  it 
will  probably  be  applicable  to  others.  *  *  *  It 
will  be  found  that  Orchis  latifolia,  removed  from 
the  swamp,  in  which  it  struggles  with  other  swamp- 
plants,  will  grow  more  vigorously  where  it  is  culti- 
vated with  less  wet.  The  small  Polygala  vulgaris 
is  stated  in  Mr.  Babington's  Manual  to  grow  in  dry 
pastures,  having  flowers  either  blue,  white,  or  red. 
I  believe  the  stated  habitation  to  be  only  thus  far 
true,  that  it  does  not  grow  in  water.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect seeing  it  in  sandy  pastures ;  I  know  it  well  on 
chalk  and  on  clay.  In  England  it  is  little  admired. 
In  the  alluvial  and  very  moist  meadows  of  Zante,  near 
the  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Trieste,  it  formed  a  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  meadow-crop  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  the  beauty  with  which  it  painted  the  herbage 
was  to  me  astonishing.  It  seemed  that,  in  a  warmer 
climate,  it  could  endure  more  moisture  than  with  us. 
On  the  slope  of  Monte  Spaccato,  where  no  Grass 
grows,  large  single  plants  of  it  stood  in  the  bare  soU 
amongst  the  stones,  with  every  intermediate  diversity 
of  pearl-colour  and  lilac,  showing  evidently  that  the 
merits  of  that  little  plant  under  cultivation  are  not 
appreciated  or  known." 

We  believe  that  in  this  instance  the  views  of 
Dean  Herbert  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  every 
well  ascertained  fact  relating  to  other  plants  ;  and 
that  one  of  the  greatest  errors  that  have  been  com- 
mitted is  a  too  servile  imitation  of  soils.  Men  do 
not  in  fact  distinguish  between  natural  accidents, 
such  as  soil,  and  natural  habits,  such  as  manner  of 
growth  coupled  with  atmospheric  peculiarities.  It 
is  the  natural  habit  of  the  Java  Rhododendrons  to 
gi-ow  in  a  damp,  hot  atmosphere,  highly  charged 
with  the  results  of  frequent  thunderstorms ;  and 
they  will  never  be  grown  well  except  in  the  presence 
of  such  conditions  or  of  their  equivalents.  But  the 
growing  upon  the  branches  of  trees  is  OTth  them  au 
accident,  and  they  will  probably  grow  better  in  soil ; 
for  there  is  nothing  we  believe  in  the  anatomical 
condition  of  their  roots  which  declares  that  in  air 
alone  are  they  capable  of  existing. 

A  very  striking  example  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  is  given  in  a  late  number  of  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine."  Speaking  of  the  management  of  the 
Lace-Bark  tree,  JMr.  Smith  says :  "  Mr.  Wilson 
informed  us  that  '  it  is  invariably  found  growing  in 
very  dry  situations  on  marly  limestone  hills,  where 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  earth  to  be  seen.  The 
young  plants  grow  in  the  crevices,  or  honei/comh,  as 
it  is  called,  and  in  order  to  obtain  them  with  roots, 
a  hammer  or  large  stone  is  required  to  break  away 
the  porous  limestone.'  He  further  adds,  that 'the 
soil  for  growing  it  in  should  be  composed  of  one- 
third  marl  or  lime-rubbish  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
pure  loam  will  kill  them.'  "  But  Mr.  Smith  observes :  . 
"  In  our  experience,  we  have  never  found  any  plant 
thrive  by  retaining  it  in  its  native  soil,  or  in  soil  too 
closely  resembling  it.  If  we  could  also  imitate  aU 
the  various  influences  of  climate  that  modify  and 
control  the  growth  of  plants  in  their  native  localities, 
it  might  then  be  proper  for  us  to  cultivate  the  Lace- 
Bark  tree  in  marly  soil,  like  limestone  ;  but  oui: 
plants  aft'ord  evidence  that  such  soil  is  not  required 
when  they  are  grown  in  an  artificially  heated  atmo- 
sphere. We  have  used  good  yellow  loam,  mixed 
with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand.  In  this  they 
have  attained  the  height  of  S  feet,  and  continue  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  state." 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  fact  is  only  one  of 
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many  hundreds  which  would  be  readily  discovered 
if  attention  were  sufficiently  drawn  to  them,  and 
that  gardeners  cannot  do  better  than  consider  very 
carefully  what  they  are  doing  before  they  blindly 
imitate  the  natural  soil  in  which  a  plant  has  been 
found  wild. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  on 
Tuesday  last  a  question  arose  as  to  what  might  be 

the  CAUSE  OF  THK  PALENESS  OK  TROPICAL  FLOWEIiS  when 

cultivated.  We  know  that  they  are  very  much 
paler  than  when  wild.  For  that  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  all  travellers,  the  drawings  of  all  artists, 
the  evidence  of  all  kinds  which  accident  or  intention 
have  been  able  to  collect. 

By  some  it  has  been  thought  that  light  is  the  great 
cause  of  production  of  colour,  and  so  it  certainly  is, 
of  green  colour  ;  bat  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  the 
agent  to  which  we  owe  the  development  of  all 
colours,  because  the  blackest  Grapes  form  naturally 
under  the  shade  of  their  own  leaves.  Nor  does  the 
diminution  of  light  in  modern  glass  houses  appear 
to  be  such  as  will  explain  the  pallid  state  of  many 
of  the  flowers  that  bloom  there.  We  have  long  been 
of  opinion  that  free  access  of  air  is  quite^  as  im- 
portant to  colour  as  free  access  of  light,  and  in  many 
cases  more  so  ;  as  has  been  shown  on  former  occa- 
sions in  the  columns  of  this  Journal.  But  in  all 
probability  the  formation  of  colour  depends  upon 
some  peculiar  combination  of  favourable  circum- 
stances, of  which  light  is  one,  and  free  air  another. 
It  now  seems  evident  that  a  lower  temperature  than 
Tve  usually  maintain  is  also  indispensable. 

A  new  and  charming  plant  has  been  brought 
into  cultivation  under  the  name  of  the  "  Sweet 
Trichopile."  It  is  an  Orchid  from  Central  America, 
•where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Warcze'.vitz,  who  in 
his  drawings  represents  its  flowers  as  being  white 
with  well  defined  deep  rose-coloured  spots.  But 
•with  Mrs.  Lawrence,  J'lr.  Holford,  and  Mr.  Lod- 
DiGF.s,  all  of  whom  have  flowered  it,  the  rose  exists 
as  faint  stains,  and  nothing  more.  Another  plant, 
the  "  Discoloured  Warrea,"  also  found  by  the 
same  traveller,  has  become  known  to  us,  the  lip  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  dull  violet ;  but  Jvlr.  Wauc- 
zewitz's  drawings  represent  it  to  be  naturally  of  a 
rich  mazarine  blue.  It  happened  that  both  these 
plants  were  present  on  Tuesday  in  Regent-street, 
where  this  traveller  saw  them.  He  immediately  ex- 
claimed, "  These  are  ruined  by  heat ;  they  are  in  the 
same  state  as  we  find  them  in  the  low  damp  hot  plains 
of  the  tropics.  To  know  what  they  are  they  must 
be  seen  on  the  mountain  sides,  where  the  heats  are 
exchanged  for  the  colder  air  of  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion." In  confirmation  of  this,  he  produced  two 
drawings  of  the  Warrea  ;  one  made  at  an  elevation 
of  3000  to  4000  feet,  on  the  Volcano  of  Cartage,  and 
the  other  from  5000  feet  higher.  The  first  was 
better  coloured  than  the  garden  plant,  but  the  second 
presented  all  that  richness  of  tint  to  which  alone  the 
term  of  mazarine  blue  can  be  applied.  And  he 
assured  us  that  the  colour  is  ever  changing  as 
you  ascend  the  mountains,  until  the  clearest  and 
deepest  tone  is  acquired. 

We  would  not  attach  too  much  importance  to 
drawings,  especially  as  regards  tints  represented 
by  water-colours,  which,  in  the  most  skilful  hands, 
seldom  imitate  with  much  fidelity  the  blues  and 
•violets  of  Nature.  Still  less  would  we  rely  over- 
much upon  sketches  made  by  a  poor  naturalist  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and  inconvenience. 
But  we  must  say  this  of  Mr.  Wakczewitz  that, 
however  rude  his  drawings  may  be,  they  have  an  air 
of  truth  about  them  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and 
that  in  every  case  where  we  have  been  able  to 
examine  into  his  statements  we  have  found  them 
faithful  and  honest.  For  this  reason,  without 
relying  too  much  upon  the  exactness  of  colour,  we 
entirely  believe  in  the  main  fact  that  the  "  Discoloured 
Warrea  "  acquires  on  the  mountains  a  purity  and 
intensity  of  blue,  which  it  does  not  possess  in  the 
hot  low  districts.  And  we  take  this  to  be  a  general 
as  well  as  a  particular  fact. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  at 
great  elevations  must  have  some  effect  in  producing 
these  results ;  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that  as  another  element  in  the  "  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  favourable  circumstances"  above  alluded  to. 
But  we  would  strongly  advise  gardeners  to  ascertain 
for  themselves  whether  a  very  considerable  approach 
to  such  a  fortunate  combination  may  not  be  made 
by  the  use  of  free  air,  abundant  light,  and  a  lowered 
t3mperature,  even  although  no  rarefaction  of  the  air 
.    can  be  possibly  secured. 

SAVOYS. 

Of  these,  some  prefer  the  small  varieties,  others  the 
lai-ge  ;  oecasiocally  tlie  eiirly  sorts  are  in  request,  but 
more  generally  the  late.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  ijreferable 
sorts  where  only  two  can  be  grown. 

1.  Early  Green  Curled,  alias  New  Early,  De  Milan 
ttes  hatif  d'Ulm.     Small,  outer  leaves  rather  plain,  deep 


green  ;  hearts  readily,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  It 
IS  considered  the  best  for  early  use. 

Early  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  alias  Dwarf,  Dwarf 
Green.  Milan  hatif.  Similar  in  quality  to  the  preced- 
ing, but  dwarfer. 

Early  Flat  Green  Curled,  alias  Milan  court,  nain,  ou 
trapu.  Middle-sized,  very  dwarf  and  flat-headed,  deep 
green,  tender  and  very  good. 

2.  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  alias  Small  Dwarf  Green 
Curled,  Pancalier  de  Touraine.  Stem  dwarf  ;  leaves 
deep  green,  very  rugose,  much  curled  at  the  margin  ; 
hearts  well,  and  is  very  good,  especially  after  the  first 
frosts  in  autumn.  It  is  hardier  than  the  preceding 
sorts,  and  forms  a  succession  to  them. 

Large  Late  Green  Curled,  aliils  Large  Green,  Late 
Green,  Large  Late  Green,  Globe,  Milan  ordinaire,  Gros 
Chou  de  Milan.  Larger  than  the  preceding,  and  lighter 
green  ;  very  rugose,  and  hardy. 

3.  Large  Green  German,  ali.as  Large  Late  Green, 
Milan  des  Vertus,  or  Gros  Chou  Pomme-fris(5  d'AUe- 
niagne.  This  is  the  largest  kind  of  Savoy,  and  the 
best  amongst  the  large-.  The  leaves  are  plainer  than  in 
the  other  varieties  ;  the  head  roundish,  a  little  flattened, 
like  a  Drumhead  Cabbage,  which  it  also  approaches  in 
size.  It  is  hardy,  withstanding  the  frosts  of  ordinary 
winters  very  well. 

Conical  Savoy,  alias  Milan  il  tfite  longue.  Rather 
small,  pointed,  green,  hardy,  of  very  good  quality,  but 
affords  much  less  weight  of  produce  thau  several  of  the 
preceding  sorts. 

Early  Yellow  Savoy.  Middle-sized,  roundish,  yellow  ; 
hearts  early,  of  tender  substance  when  cooked,  and  very 
good,  but  some  obiect  to  the  colour. 

Earli/  Long  Vcllntv,  or  Milan  dore  a  tite  longue. 
This,  like  the  preceding,  is  au  early  variety,  but  it  does 
not  heart  firmly. 

4.  Yellow  Curled,  alias  Yellow,  Large  Late  Yellow, 
White  Savoy,  Bloemendale,  New  Blosmendalers,  Milan 
Dore,  ou  de  Savoie.  This  is  later  and  hardier  than  the 
other  Yellow  Savoys.  It  is  dwarf,  middle-sized,  round  ; 
the  leaves  are  pale  green  at  first,  but  in  winter  they  are 
quite  yellow.  The  heart  is  not  so  compact  as  some, 
but  it' is  of  tender  quality,  and  by  many  persons  it  is 
preferred,  being  considered  much  sweeter  than  the 
other  kinds.  R.  T.     

D I S EASES  OL^^PEaN T3. 
{Conthmed  from  p.  223.) 

Genus  X.  Curvature.  First  species.  Accidental 
Curvature. — We  often  observe  in  hedges  and  thickets 
some  trees  of  extraordinarily  crooked  growth.  This 
frequently  arises  from  their  hiiving  been  when  young 
attacked  by  some  insect,  and  the  injured  part  rendered 
incapable  of  a  sufiicient  determination  of  sap  to  nourish 
it  like  the  rest  of  the  plant ;  the  fibres  have  lost  their 
distensibility,  and  cnrvaiure  comes  on.  Winds,  ac- 
cidental blows,  and  still  more,  the  readiness  with  which 
the  knife  is  ignoratitly  applied  to  young  plantations,  are 
causes  that  disfigure  so  many  fine  trees,  which  never 
entirely  recover  these  early  injuries. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  impossible  to  straighten  the 
curved  stems  of  trees  when  the  evil  has  not  been 
allowed  to  remain  too  long.  A  stake,  carefully  driven 
into  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  will  keep 
the  young  tree  straight  if  properly  tied  to  it.  If  the 
stem  is  thicker,  it  may  be  straightened  by  hand,  resting 
the  knee  against  the  curve  as  a  fulcrum,  and  drawing 
the  tree  towards  you  till  you  hear  a  slight  crack.  If 
the  tree  is  too  large  to  do  this,  incisions  will  sometimes 
correct  the  curvature.  Two  or  three  vertical  slits  should 
be  made  on  the  concave  side  of  the  trunk  or  branch, 
of  a  length  proportioned  to  its  s-ize.  These  incisions 
will  determine  a  great  flow  of  sap  to  the  part,  and  in 
many  cases  the  curvature  will  much  diminish  or  en- 
tirely disappear.  I  have  seen  the  experiment  success- 
fully tried. 

Second  species.  Curvature  of  the  Mulberry — In 
a  Mulberry  plantation  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  cer- 
tain trees  with  their  branches  twisted  and  shrivelled  in 
an  unnatural  way.  This  disease,  which  I  called  Lordosi 
iu  my  essay  on  Nosology,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  care- 
lessness in  which  the  gathering  the  leaves  is  performed. 
Instead  of  picking  them  one  by  one,  the  br.anch  is 
stripped  by  passing  it  through  the  hand  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  It  is  not  thus  to  be  wondered  at  if  they 
perish  eutirely,  or  at  any  rate  remain  deformed.  Careful 
treatment,  and  judicious  pruning,  are,  of  course,  the 
means  of  preventing  this  disease  of  the  Mulberry. 

Genus  XI.  Flagellation,  or  Tiirasuing.— This  is  a 
kind  of  injury  which  may  be  said  to  be  compounded  of 
many  others.  The  common  abuse  in  thrashing  trees 
to  gather  their  fruits,  for  example.  Walnuts,  Acorns, 
Services,  &c.,  by  means  of  long  poles,  not  only  produce 
considerable  contusions,  but  gives  violent  shocks  to  the 
branches,  tearing,  disbarking,  or  twisting  them.  In 
short,  the  trees  are  thus  thrashed  and  injured  in  the 
most  delicate  as  well  as  the  most  precious  parts,  the 
young  shoots  formiug  the  hope  of  succeeding  years.  It 
suffices  to  examine  two  trees,  the  one  which  has  been 
thrashed,  the  other  spared.  Whilst  this  one  is  vigorous, 
rich  in  fruits,  majestic,  and  crowned  by  well-formed 
shoots,  which  ensure  future  crops,  the  former  is  languid, 
slow  of  growth,  and  sparing  in  produce.  I  feel  uufortu- 
n.ately  convinced  that  there  is  no  persuading  our  pea- 
santry to  alter  this  practice  ;  but  I  will  not  for  that 
refrain  from  warning  landowners  that  the  thrashing  is 
the  ruin  of  their  trees,  especially  of  the  more  delicate 
ones,  which  are  affected  by  cold,  like  the  Walnut. 
jNature  will  generally  causa  the  fruit  to  fall  when  ripe, 
or,  at  most,  a  slight  partial  shaking  of  the  branches  will 
suffice. 


Genus  XII,  Stripping  off  Leaves. — All  Mulberries 
are  stripped  of  their  leaves  in  spring,  and  some  a 
second  time  in  autumn.  Elms,  and  not  a  few  other 
trees,  are  also,  with  us,  stripped  in  August.  This  is  a 
real  and  fatal  injury  inflicted  ou  the  tree.  There  is  no 
mere  novice  in  the  study  of  physiology  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  principal  use  of  leaves  in  contributing  to 
the  nutriment  of  the  tree,  and  to  the  ridding  it  of  its 
superfluous  elements;  and  the  depriving  it  of  these 
essential  organs  of  nutrition  and  respiration  must  be 
productive  of  mischief.  I  well  know  that,  for  the 
breeding  of  silkworms,  as  well  as  In  our  method  of 
feeding  cattle,  this  stripping  is  indispensable,  and  I  am 
far  from  recommending  that  it  should  be  foregone  ; 
but  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  subject,  which  may  be  useful  to  the 
cultivator. 

The  general  precautions  requisite  in  the  cultivation 
and  plantation  of  trees  should  be  more  particularly 
attended  to  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  intended  to 
be  stripped.  Experience  has  now  convinced  us  of  the 
great  folly  of  stripping  the  Mulberries  twice  in  the  year, 
which  causes  their  early  and  rapid  decay.  The  most 
careful  have  even  adopted  the  practice  of  only  gathering 
the  leaves  every  alternate  year,  and  if  with  this  pre- 
caution the  pruning  down  the  trees  can  be  avoided,  they 
become  all  the  more  vigorous.  If,  however,  circum- 
stances require  the  annual  stripping  of  the  trees,  the 
whole  of  the  leaves  should  not  be  takeu,  but  a  few  left 
here  and  there.  I  should  add,  however,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  leave  a  little  tuft  at  the  end  of  each  branch, 
as  is  the  custom  with  some  ;  this  tuft  should  indeed  be 
left,  as  from  thence  is  to  issue  the  new  shoot  ;  but  I 
would  have  a  few  leaves  also  left  here  and  there  along 
the  branches.  With  reg.ard  to  the  stripping  of  Elmsi 
and  other  trees  for  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  it  should 
be  delayed  till  the  autumn.  Jioreover,  the  whole  of 
the  tree'  should  not  be  deprived  of  its  leaves  at  once, 
but  the  operations  should  be  spread  over  four,  sis,  or 
eight  days,  and  iu  such  mauner  that  every  part  of  the 
tree  should  preserve  a  few  leaves  till  the  stripping  is 
completed.  There  is  another  general  precept  which 
cauuot  be  too  strongly  inculcated,  as  to  the  mode  of 
taking  off  the  leaves,  which  is  to  avoid  the  ordinary 
careless  practice  of  so  tearing  them  off  that  the  young 
buds  are  cariied  away  with  the  leaves.  The  later  the 
operation  is  delayed  in  autumn  the  less  the  danger. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

One  of  ihe  most  lovely,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
odoriferous  plants  known  iu  gardens  is  the  LucuKa 
gratissima  ;  nevertheless,  we  seldom  meet  with  it  in 
anything  like  perfection.  In  most  collections,  if  existing 
at  all,  it  presents  so  miserable  an  appearance,  that  evea 
possessors  of  large  gardens  cease  to  care  for  it,  alleg- 
ing that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  it  in  anything  like  a 
creditable  or  healthy  state.  It  is  a  plant  that  does  not 
require  a  high  temperature,  for  it  comes  from  the 
cooler  parts  of  India,  and  the  want  of  success  may  in 
some  instances  result  from  its  being  roasted  to  death. 
A  few  particulars,  therefore,  respecting  the  successful 
culture  of  this  truly  beautiful  plant  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  my  amateur  readers. 

Tlie  most  certain  mode  of  increasing  the  Luculia  is 
by  layering.  If  the  young  shoots  are  slightly  slit,  in  the 
manner  pursued  with  respect  to  Carnations,  and  pegged 
down  in  a  small  pot  an  inch,  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  they  wfll  root  readily,  more  espec  ally  if  it  is  layered 
in  autumn.  Young  plants  eo  produced,  if  carefully  pre- 
served during  winter,  may  be  grown  into  fine  flowering 
specimens  in  one  season.  The  situation  it  occupies  in 
the  house  is  au  important  point  to  be  considered.  If 
placed  where  a  current  of  air  passes  over  tire  foliage,  it 
will  dwindle  and  die.  A  quiet  cool  position  is  what  it 
especially  requires  ;  and  it  should  be  partially  shaded 
during  bright  suushine.  It  will  be  found  to  luxuriate 
in  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  conservatory,  where 
the  frost  is  merely  kept  out.  I  have  known  it  to  be  ex- 
posed to  nearly  the  freezing  point  without  sustaining 
any  injury  whatever. 

The  soil  in  which  I  have  found  the  Luculia  to  thrive 
best  is  turfy  loam,  with  an  admixture  of  one-fifch  leaf- 
mould  and  one-fifih  silver  sand  ;  let  the  pot  be  well 
drained,  and  the  soil  used  in  a  rather  rough  state. 

Few  conservatory  plants  are  more  ornamental  than 
the  Luculia,  and  if  planted  out  where  there  is  no  draft, 
it  will  thrive  and  bloom  in  perfection  every  winter. /"/laro. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Adamia  versicolor. — Seeing  in  the  last  Number  of 
"  Paxton's  Flower  Garden"  a  representation  of  this 
plant,  and  an  account  of  it,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
difficult  plant  to  flower,  I  think  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  that  a  plant  of  it,  received  iu  Sept.  1818 
from  the  Horticultural  Society,  h.as  been  in  flower  for 
the  last  three  weeks  in  the  stove  here.  The  flowers 
first  showed  themselves  about  January,  and  continued 
for  a  very  long  time  (perhaps  a  mouth)  previous  to 
their  expanding  without  changing  at  all,  except  that  the 
!  buds  altered  from  a  white  by  degrees  to  a  sort  of  pale 
blueish  violet,  when  they  began  expanding,  and  have 
continued  ever  since  to  be  a  great  ornament,  though  all 
the  buds  have  not  evpauded,  and  I  fear  never  will.  The 
plant  is  now  showing  another  head  of  flowers  at  the 
side,  lover  down  the  stalk,  and  one  out  of  two  cuttings 
struck  last  year  is  showing  another  head.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  received  any  very  particular  treatment. 
It  has  been  kept  in  a  Vinery,  where  it  has  always  seemed 
perfectly  htal'.hy  until  removed  when  in  flower  to  the 
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stove.  It  certainly  is  a  great  ornament,  and  ia  a  new 
style  of  flower  among  stove  plants.  If  any  of  your 
readers  would  wish  for  any  further  particulars  con- 
cerning its  treatment,  our  gardener,  Mr.  Law,  under 
whose  care  it  has  flowered,  will.  I  am  sure,  be  ready  to 
give  them.  James  Stuart  Wortley,  IVortley  Hall, 
Sheffield. 

Bleeding  Roots  of  the  Birch-tree.— Cau  any  of  your 
readers  mention  a  remedy  for  the  bleeding  of  the  roots 
of  a  very  fine  Birch  tree,  standing  in  a  most  con- 
spieuouB  place  on  our  lawn,  which  were  cut  through 
in  making  a  new  walk  near  it  ?  They  are  about  five  in 
number,  and  average  about  IJ^  inch  in  diameter.and 
have  been  bleeding  so  incessantly  for  the  last  fortnight, 
that  the  walk  has  been  quite  standing  in  puddles,  and 
the  sap  still  bubbles  up  through  the  gravel.  Do  you 
think  it  will  materially  injure  the  tree  ?  Jnmes  Sluart 
Wortley.  [Tliis  is  a  very  curious  case.  Why  do  the 
roots  bleed  ?  When  the  Russians  invested  Hamburgh 
at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the  Baschkirs  killed  the 
Birch  trees  for  the  sake  of  the  wine  that  could  be  made 
Irom  the  sap,  by  bleeding  them  to  death,  but  we  never 
heard  of  the  roots  being  tapped.  An  interesting 
physiological  question  is  involved  in  this  matter ;  and 
we  should  like  to  he.ar  of  similar  occurrences.] 

Employment  of  Waste  Stenm  in  Heating  Glass  houses. 
— The  heating  of  frames  and  forcing  houses  with  waste 
steam  has  the  appearance  of  utility,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
will  not  answer.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  an  extensive 
factory  in  this  neighbourhood,  has  fitted  up  a  very  nice 
little  greenhouse  with  pipes  and  tank,  all  of  which  he 
can  heat  at  pleasure  to  any  temperature,  by  simply 
turning  a  cock  from  the  waste  steam  pipe  ;  so  far  so  good. 
Nothing  could  be  better.  Top  heat  and  bottom  heat  all 
for  nothing.  On  calling  however  to  see  my  friend's  little 
conservatory  on  the  Sund.ay,  I  found  to  my  surprise  the 
frost  on  the  glass,  and  the  plants  looking  as  miserable 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  A  few  words  explained 
all — the  great  pot  was  not  boiling — and  it  would  have 
cost  more  to  heat  it  for  the  24  hours  of  the  sabbath, 
than  the  greenhouse  and  all  it  contained  were  worth,  or 
certainly  more  than  it  would  have  cost  to  heat  it  by 
ordinary  means  for  a  month.  How  many  fine  things 
might  be  accomplished,  wei'e  it  not  for  the  want  of  one 
link  in  the  chain  that  should  bind  all  together  !  Charles 
Lee,  Hammersmith.     [Does  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Lee 

what  this  proves  ?] The  followins  extract  from  the 

second  volume  (page  528)  of  "  Professor  Ansted's 
Geology,"  may  interest  your  readers,  as  bearing  on  the 
employment  of  heated  water  to  promote  vegetation. 
"  Advantage  has  sometimes  been  taken  of  the  tem- 
perature of  water  from  deep  springs,  and  conservatories 
have  been  warmed  and  even  Cress  plots  cultivated  by 
such  means.  It  is  stated  that  a  salad  ground  near 
Erfurt,  in  which  this  method  is  adopted  of  commu- 
nicating a  high  and  regular  temperature,  yields  a  profit 
of  not  less  than  12,000/.  per  annum  to  the  proprietor. 
Fish  ponds  have  Ijeen  sometimes  improved  by  such 
warm  springs  being  passed  through  them."  I  fear  that 
there  has  been  some  mistake  in  rating  the  profit  so  high 
as  12,000/. ;  probably  12,000  francs.  But  I  give  the 
extract  in  Professor  Ansted's  own  words.  A.  C, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution. — As  a  gar- 
dener and  a  subscriber  to  this  institution,  I  would  re- 
spectfully beg  to  draw  attention  to  what  I  would  term 
the  slumbering  position  of  it.     I  much  fear  that  two- 


Robert  Errington,   Oulton   Park.    [If   Mr.   Erringtou  ,  formed  out  the  walk,  by  loweriug  it  about  8  or  9  inches 
lived   in   London   he   would   know  that  no   fe^iiima'e  j  below  the  surface— perhaps  one-half  of  the  depth  would 


means  are  neglected  to  make  this  excellent  charity 
known.  If  it  is  not  so  prosperous  as  it  might  be,  gen- 
tlemen are  not  to  blame,  so  much  as  gardeners  are.  ] 

Mildew  on  Grapes.  — ■  On  removing  some  lateral 
shoots  from  my  Vines  on  the  3d  of  April  inst.,  I  dis- 
covered that  I  had  got  mildew.  I  sulphured  all  the 
parts  I  could  find  affected,  and  left  them.  The  Vines 
were  just  coming  into  flower,  and  a  day  or  two  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  evil  I  had  kept  the  atmosphere 
comparatively  dry.  Cloudy  and  cold  winds  prevailed 
at  the  time,  and  I  attributed  its  progress  to  being 
obliged  to  keep  up  the  temperature  by  artificial  heat 
coupled  with  a  dry  air.  Accordingly  I  have  since  kept 
the  atmosphere  more  moist.  Wherever  the  sulphur 
touches  the  fungus  the  latter  disappears  ;  but  of  course 
it  leaves  a  browu  spot  on  the  leaves  affected.  What  I 
.am  most  anxious  about  is  to  know  whether  or  not  by 
perseverance  I  will  be  able  to  keep  the  evil  in  check 
until  the  berries  are  ripe.  The  keeping  a  rather  moist 
atmosphere  will  also,  perhaps,  affect  the  setting  of  the 
fruit.  I  may  add  that  on  the  branch  on  which  1  first 
noticed  it  there  was  a  piece  of  last  year's  wood  of  a  dull 
green  colour  about  1  or  2  inches  long,  completely 
covered  with  mildew  ;  this  was  probably  the  remains  of 
last  year's  disease  which  had  escaped  my  observation. 
My  house  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and  contains  plants 
usually  found  in  Vineries  where  there  is  insufficient 
house  "room,  such  as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Fuchsias,  &e. 
Spots  are^still  making  their  appearance.  After  the  leaves 
have  become  partially  browu  from  their  effects,  should 
I  remove  them  and  encourage  others  to  take  their 
places  2  [Not  if  you  can  help  it.]  Edgar  Sanders,  Eg- 
ham  Lodge,  April   12. 

Monthly  Meteorological  Abstract,    Pembroke  Dock- 
yard.—  
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01.557  inches.   T.  S.F.  , ,  ,  , 

Extraordinary  Flight  of  5!fa«0!t's.— Although  a 
straggler  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  sooner  in  the  month, 
the  usual  advent  of  the  swallow,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  is  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  of  April.  This 
vear  my  gardener  saw  one  on  the  5th,  and  I  have  heard 
of  one  or°two  other  solitary  birds  elsewhere.  But  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  I  had  just  been  enquirmg  of 
him  whether  he  had  seen  more  or  not,  when  our  notice 
thirds  of  theVrdening  fraternity  in  the  British  1^1- 1 -s  att^-f  t 

either  do  not  know  or  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  benefits    ^^^''^^  "'''^t^^^^^  IJ^  ,11  off  to  the  westward.     My 

which  might  be  expected  from  it,  if  it  could  receive  an  ^f f '"^^^J^'th^^^^ ^t  100,  and  I  dare  say  there  were  so 
extension  of  support  worthy  of  its  objects.  Neither  can  ^^°  S"™^;^,  t  it  1 1  wiod  from  the  east  at  the 
I  imag me  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  our  charitable    many,     rneie  "as  a     o  S  and  S  E 

;^.e  hive  ever  become  thoroughly .  acquainted  with  its    *-^^-J  ,%^,tef' re"   trn^itrbttat 'these  bii* 


scope  and  tendency,  or  they  would  more  numerously 
subscribe  towards  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  unfortu- 
nates from  whom,  as  a  class,  they  have  ever  derived  no 
mean  share  of  their  comforts,  and,  I  may  add,  their 
delights.  When  it  is  considered  that  gardeners  are 
peculiarly  a  rheumatic  class,  and  that  a  much  earlier  dis- 
ability to  continue  in  service  characterises  those  of  later 
times;  and  that,  principally  owing  to  the  extension  of  plant 
culture  (subjecting  them  much  to  humid  atmospheres, 
and  tosudden  chills),  surely  there  will  be  found  to  exist  a 
powerful  claim,  I  will  not  say  on  the  justice,  but  on  the 
benevolence  of  those  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  who 
are  attached  to  horticultural  pursuits.  It  is  well  known 
that  as  a  class,  few  are  enabled  to  lay  by  anything  for  a 
rainy  day.  Gardeners  are  generally  married  men  ;  and  if 
they  happen  to  get  their"quiverfull"ot  children  betimes,  ,  _ 
adieu  to  all  ideas  of  independency.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
attempt  to  impugn  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Cutler,  the  worthy 
secretary  to  the  institution  ;  but  I  should  certainly  like 
to  hear  from  him  as  to  whether  all  possible  means  have 
been  taken  to  give  the  thing  publicity  in  the  right 
quarter.  If  Mr.  C.  would  make  it  known  in  the 
Gardeners'    Chronicle,  it  might   serve   to   warm   the 


had  crossed  the  narrow  part  of  the  Channel  that  morn- 
in.',  and  went  on  to  distribute  themselves  in  the 
southern  counties  farther  west ;  only  one  solitary  bird 
havin<'  been  seen  here  since  that  day.  Mr.  Ivnox,  in 
his  pleasant  "  Ornithological  Rambles"  in  Sussex,  has 
pointed  attention  to  the  outward-bound  migration  of  our 
wanderers  along  the  south  coast  towards  the  narrow 
part  of  the  Channel  ;  and  we  see  the  birds  of  the 
swallow  tribe  congregate  and  go  off  m  the  autumn. 
But  it  is  not  often  that  they  are  observed  to  come  in 
flocks  like  what  I  have  been  describing.  Ours  always 
make  their  appearance,  for  anything  oefore  observed, 
as  stragglers,  or  a  very  few  at  a  time.  M.,  Putboroiigh, 

Sussex.  1.     1   i. 

Rhubarb Have  any  of  your  readers   noticed  the 

increasing    prevalence    of    that  "phjsicky"   taste   in 
Rhubarb,  which  so  disagreeably  and  strongly  reminds 
us  of  the  chemist's  shop  ?     If  so,  can  they  inform  me 
hether  it  depends  on  species,  culture,  soil,  cooking,  or  i  cry  w 


have  answered  equally  well— and  without  making  any 
provision  for  drainage  at  the  bottom,  the  soil  being 
sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  through  it, 
I  filled  it  with  the  cuttings  to' about  1  inch  from  the 
lawn  at  the  sides,  and  exactly  to  the  height  of  the  lawn 
in  the  middle  of  the  walk,  the  width  of  which  is  4  ft.  6  in. 
I  then  put  on  the  sand  just  sufficiently  thick  to  cover 
the  angular  points  of  the  cuttings.  I  allowed  it  to  re- 
main in  this  state  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  put  on  a 
second  covering  of  sand.  In  a  short  time  it  became 
firm  and  hard,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  Severe 
frosts  and  sudden  thaws  disturb  the  surface  a  little,  but 
it  soon  regains  its  previous  firmness.  If  the  colour  of 
walks  is  an  object  in  landscape  gardening,  much  might 
be  accomplished  by  covering  them  with  sand  of  proper 
hue.  We  can  get  it  here  from  creamy  white  through 
all  the  intermediate  shades  of  the  yellow  ochres,  to  a 
deep  brunt  terra  de  Sienna  brown.  Wm.  Wallace, 
Neiiihcad. 

Tomtits,  and  Other  miscalled  rfi)-iiiin.— "Defend  me  from  my 
friends,  and  I  will  take  care  of  my  enemies,"  is  a  m.ixim 
oftener  quoted  than  understood,  for  it  is  not  always  that  a  man 
can  distinguish  friends  from  foes.  A  gardener  is  but  a  man, 
and  therefore  occasionally  finds  himself  in  this  predicament ; 
as  witness  the  obluscation  of  his  notions  on  the  supposed 
atrocities  of  tomtits  and  other  feathered  monsters,  with  whom 
he  fancies  it  a  point  of  duty  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination. 
Bless  the  man  !  his  own  common  sense — and  a  gardener,  of  all 
people,  ought  to  have  a  decent  share  of  this— might  teach  him 
better  ;  yet  what  a  w.int  of  observation,  what  a  slrange  jumble 
of  cause  and  effect  is  often  met  with  in  a  class  whose  daily 
and  hourlv  experience  ought,  one  would  think,  to  insure  very 
different  results.  The  defence  of  these  supposed  garden  ma- 
rauders I  might  well  leave  in  the  hands  of  such  redoubtable 
champions  as  .Mr.  Doubleday  and  Mr.  Bree  ;  but  that  I  deem  it 
but  au  act  of  justice  to  add  ray  testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
their  dei-iiion.  During  my  abode  at  Whittington,  in  Norfolk, 
I  planted  and  reared  a  rather  extensive  flower  and  kitchen 
garden  ;  the  borders  of  the  former  being  planted  with  various 
ornamental  tree^  and  shrubs,  which  iu  due  time  became  the 
resort  of  blackbirds,  thrushes,  goldfluches,  and  I  know  not 
what  besides.  From  the  beginning  I  made  a  resolution,  which 
I  rigidly  adhered  to  myself,  and  as  rigidly  enforced  on  all 
around  "me,  to  preserve  and  encourage  these  several  visitants, 
whatever  might  be  their  number  and  variety.  My  litttle 
demesne  was  as  strictly  tabooed  as  Charles  TTaterton's 
Park,  and  the  report  of  a  gun  as  great  a  novelty.  ^  To 
one  exception  I  certainly  do  plead  guilty,  and  that  is  m 
the  case  of  the  eviction  of  martins  by  thoee  most  impudent 
of  burglars  the  sparrows;  a  race  whoso  peculiar  creed  seems 
to  be— 

"  That  they  should  prig  who  have  the  power. 
And  tliev  should  keep  who  can." 
By  way  of  set-off  to  this  moral  depravity.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
accord  to  them  many  and  great  countervailing  virtues.  They 
are  most  laudably  voracious  ;  and  though  this  voracity  is  occa- 
sion! llv  exhibited  in  the  seed-bed,  or  the  ripening  corn-held, 
yet  their  chief  sphere  of  usefulness  is  unquestionably  the 
warden,  as  wholesale  destroiers  of  grubs,  caterpillars,  &c. 
Like  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  their  betters,  they  plead 
n-uilty  to  the  abduction  of  a  certain  quantum  of  fruit ;  but  they 
allege,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  a  sort  of  prescriptive 
right  to  this  as  their  share  of  the  produce.  At  all  events,  it 
re'sts  with  the  gardener  to  determine  the  amount  of  this  share, 
for  nothiug  is  easier  iu  a  general  way  than  to  protect  any  given 
spot,  or  bush,  by  covering  it  with  a  guard  of  net-work,  either 
wire  or  cord.  So  far,  but  no  farther,  do  I  admit  the  doctrine 
of  protection;  but  carried  to  the  extent  I  have  heard  of 
its  being  attempted  by  some,  viz.,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  birds 
whatever  from  any  particular  spot  of  ground,  it  must  inovitably 
lead  to  failure  and  disappointment.  A  friend  of  mine  yias  once 
witness  to  such  an  attempt,  and  such  a  failure.  It  occurred  to 
a  neighbour  of  his,  who,  having  the  fear  of  tomtits  and  other 
pfi-ils  before  his  eyes,  set  himself  must  manfully  to  circumvent 
the  whole  tribe  of  winged  Philistines.  He  did  not  indeed 
"hed.»e  in  the  cuckoo,"  but  he  did  the  next  feat  to  it,  he 
hedged  him  out.  In  fact,  he  inclosedand  covered  in  nearly  all 
his  garden  ;  and  a  rare  mess  he  made  of  it !  True,  he  kept 
out  all  the  birds,  for  cot  so  much  as  a  tomtit  could  pene- 
trate the  charmed  circle  of  his  sciiicfiini  sanctomm ;  but  he 
soon  found  that  even  excluding  tomtiis  would  not  always  insure 
safety  to  his  produce,  whether  of  fruit  or  flowers  ;  tor  the 
various  tribe  of  insecta,  with  all  their  ramifications  of  hymen, 
optera  and  coleoptera,  and  neuroptera,  and  lepidoptera,  and 
hemiptera,  and  diptera,  and  other  opteraa  and  ipteras,  with 
their  numerous  kith  and  kin  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions, finding  themselves  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  respective 
o-res  who  tormerly  made  it  their  peculiar  pastime  to  pounce 
upon  and  gobble  them  up  by  wholesale,  began  to  fancy  them- 
selves in  an  El  Dorado— a  species  of  insect  paradise,  which 
called  for  the  hum  of  myriads,  and  all  was  soon  high  jinks  and 
jollity.  liven  snails,  and  slugs,  and  earthworms  joined  to  swell 
the  chorus — 

"  Oh  if  there's  an  Elysium  upon  earth, 
It  is  this— it  is  this  !  " 
The  effects  of  all  this  insect  gallivanting  were  soon  pain- 
fully apparent  to  the  sapient  author  of  the  mischief.  Not 
a  leaf  nor  a  bud,  nor  a  fruit  but  told  a  tale  of  disease  and 
death'-  ihe  very  place  stank  of  insect  repletion  and  depletion; 
and  all  through  the  blind  and  impotent  attempt  of  man  to  im- 
prove upon,  and  even  to  counteract  the  designs  ot  Omnipo. 
tence  -My  own  experience  of  a  system  the  very  reverse  ot  iliis 
fully  satistied  me  of  the  mischief  and  absurdity  of  this  restric- 
tive policy.  The  Cabbages  and  other  vegetables  in  the  small 
gardens  attached  to  the  cottages  in  and  about  Stoke,  I  ob- 
served year  after  year,  were  sure  to  he  destroyed,  or  at  least 
greatly    injured    by    caterpillars,    grubs,  ■      •■         -  - 


any  removable  cause.      My  experience  is  very  small,  ;  *^°:'^^l'Jll,^J'J/  ^^°e°''wfn  be'goofe  nSthing.    How  the 
but  the  same  plants  iu  the  same  garden  do  appear  to    pia„ue  do  you  manage?"   "Manage  !  by  encouragmg  the  faurds. 


ininrea   ny    caterpillars,    eiuua,    and  other   msects. 

Why  »     Because  from  their  proximity  to  the  dwellings  u°  birds 

dare  .'O  near  them.     The  insects  had  their  full  swing,  and  they 

inade'the  most  of  such  a  chance.     When  any  of  these  cottagers 

ited  my  garden,  as  I  always  encouraged  them  to  <Jo.  'heir 

How  lucky  you  are  with  your  Cabbages  and  uauii- 

-         -  aterpillar  upoa  theui !    Ours 

tumps. 


me  quite  different  in  taste  at  different  times.  L.  L. 
Gravel    ?raWis.— Decomposed  sandstone   is   an   ex- 


snbject  up  again,  and  perhapsto  give  a  renewed  impulse  I      ^^^^^  ^.^^  j^^^^ 

to  It.     Amongst  other  modes  of  bringing  the  subject    ceuent  covering  loi     "',„-,      c„„„  .ftp- :.„ 

■         ■ ping  it  alive,  I  would  suggest    material  of  which  they  may  be  formed      Soon  alter  Its 


before  the  public,  and  of  keeping 
that  a  prospectus  of  the  Intentions  of  the  institution  be 
hung 'in  every  seed-shop  in  Great  Britain;  as  also  in 
every  exhibition-room  through  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
nurserymen  have  circulars  which  they  be  invited  to 
circul.ate  ;  or  that  they  be  furnished  with  wrappers  for 
a  portion  of  their  annual  or  other  papers  ;  such  as  are 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  gentry  or  wealthy 
amateurs.  In  addition,  perhaps,  the  conductors  of  our 
gardening  periodicals  would  occasionally  spare  an  odd 
corner  in  order  to  tickle  the  memories  of  their  sub- 
Sttribere,  for  this  in  itself  would  be   no  small  afi'air. 


application  the  surface  becomes  perfectly  smooth  and 
almost  as  firm  as  a  flag.  The  walks  may  be_  swept 
during  wet  weather,  nearly  as  well  as  \vhen  it  is  dry. 
About  three  years  since  I  made  a  w.alk  of  the  rider  or 
limestone  with  which  lead  ore  had  been  blended.  I 
procured  it  in  the  state  locally  termed  "  cuttings  ;" 
that  is,  after  it  had  passed  through  the  crushing  mill, 
and  the  ore  separated  from  it.  In  this  state  the  largest 
of  the  pieces  will  pass  through  a  ring  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  kind  I  made  use  of  was  almost  as  hard, 
sharp,  and  angular  as  broken  flints.     Having  previously 


insfead  of  scaring  th°em  away  as  you  do.  The  moment  a  black- 
W?dts  seen  to  pick  one  of  J^our  Cherries,  off  goes  the  gun,  and 
you  spend  us  much  in  powder  and  shot  before  the  season  is 
over  as  would  cover  your  tree  with  old  fishing  net.  Kor  is  this 
the  worst.  You  drive  away  all  the  small  birds,  and  then  come 
to  me  with  a  cock-and-a.buU  story  of  your  want  of  luck 
in  not  being  able  to  raise  such  good  Cabbages  as  your 
neighbours.  You  do  not  deserve  as  good ;  and  .another 
ThiSg  allow  me  to  tell  you  ;  you  never  wi  have  as  good  tl  1  you 
alter  your  svstem  of  management."  In  the  course  ot  my  pio- 
ceedu.gs  I  have  had  more  difficulty  with  cats  than  with  .any 
I  C  her  enemy  ot- the  birds.  Boys  and  gunners  I  could  always 
manage  but  the  cats  bothered  me.  True,  I  might  have 
deMiojedthem,  but  then  the  mice  would  have  got  the  upper 
hand  At  last  I  adopted  tlie  following  device  which  completely 
sueceetled  in  preserWng  the  nests;  which,  till  then,  had  been 
freniienlly  pulled  down,  and  their  inmates  destroyed.  I  took 
a  niece  01  2  inch  meshed  wire  net,  square  or  round,  no  matter, 
about  2  or  2^  feet  across  ;  this  I  cut  open  to  the  centre  so  as  to 
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clasp  the  stem  of  the  tree  or  shrub.  The  edges  of  the  cut  wire 
were  then  brought  together  and  fastened,  and  the  piece  rested 
horizontally  on  one  or  more  ot  the  side  branches  of  the  stem,  a 
foot  or  two  below  where  there  was  any  likelihood  of  birds 
building  ;  formino:,  when  finished,  a  sort  of  shelf,  resembling 
the  piece  of  furniture  cjilled  a  dumb  waiter.  A  cat  could  creep 
up  to  this  net  or  sbielcJ,  but  beyond,  it  was  "  no  go."  When 
fixed  it  was  no  more  visible  than  a  cobweb,  and  would  last 
many  years.  I  had  no  nests  disturbed  thnt  were  30  protected. 
Mr.  Bree's  allusion  to  my  friend  Joseph  Paul's  opinion  of  the 
value  of  birds  in  the  destruction  of  insects  was  both  satisfactory 
and  amusin.?  to  me.  Few  people  are  more  at  home  iu  the 
knowledge  of  the  insect  world  than  Mr.  Paul.  It  seems  to  run 
in  the  family.  His  worthy  uncle,  the  late  Robert  Paul  of 
Starston,  was  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject,  and  devoted  much 
time  and  no  little  money  to  the  invention  of  traps  and  other 
devices  for  inveiglirg  the  flies  and  lice  which  infested  his 
Turnip  and  Bean  crops.  Xay,  the  better  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  their  domestic  Pconomy  and  family  arrange- 
ments, the  good  man  had  a  sort  of  private  establishment  lor  the 
board,  lodging,  and  education  of  certain  flies,  lice,  and 
wireworms,  the  better  to  carry  out  his  preventive  schemes. 
We  always  met  at  the  Holbham  sheep  shearings  ;  at  one  of 
which  (ISIS)  he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Coke  to  Lord  Erskine  as 
the  inventor  of  the  fly-trap,  I  happened  to  be  present  at  the 
time,  and  shall  not  easily  forget  the  sly,  quaint,  but  sarcastic 
remarks  of  the  es-chancellor  on  what  he  considered  the  daring, 
almost  impious,  attempts  of  man  to  thwart,  by  his  puny  de- 
vices, the  de>igns  of  the  Almighty.  "I  have  also  a  plan  for 
destroying  rats,  my  lord,"  observed  llr.  Paul,  evidently  de- 
sirous TO  change  the  subject.  *'  There,  sir,"  exclaimed  bis 
lordship,  with  great  animation,  "  I  should  applaud  you  to  the 
echo  ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  confine  your  exertions  to 
any  particular  species,  but  extend  them  to  bipeds  as  well  as 
quadrupeds,"  Saravel  Taylor,  Barnivood,  GloucesUr^  April  16. 


phoreje,  the  author  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the  two 
first  observers  in  thinking  that  these  orders  should  not 
be  separated  from  th-j  class  of  dicot^iedonous  plants. 
He  dwelt  on  the  want  of  a  perfect  embryo  in  such  orders 
as  Cuscutace:e.  OrobanchaceEe,  and  Pistiacei'e,  as  a  proof 
that  a  want  of  development  of  parts  of  the  embryo  was  not 
sufficient  ground  for  constituting  a  distinct  class.  On 
these  grounds  ho  was  disposed  to  regard  Triuridacece  as 
an  order  of  Endogenous  plants,  near  Alismace32,  Junca- 
gine^e,  and  Fluviales.  He  proposed  to  call  the  imper- 
fect embryo  of  this  and  other  families  a  protoblastus. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  t!ie  President  remarked 
that  for  our  knowledge  of  this  order  we  were  more  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Miers  than  any  other  botanist.  He  did 
not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Miers  as  to  the  affinities  of 
the  order,  or  his  nomenclature  of  certain  parts  of  the 
structures  he  had  so  well  described.  Mr.  Maruock  ex- 
hibited a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  woody  growth  of 
Viscum  album. 


Horticultural,  April  16. — R.  S.  Streatfield,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  C.  S.  Shaw  antl  C.  Fraser,  Esqrs.,  were 
elected  Fellows.  Messrs.  Veitch  received  a  Large 
Silver  Med.il  for  a  new  and  very  fine  Clianthus  from 
New  Holland,  having  a  greyish  aspect,  and  bearing  a 
cluster  of  large  brilliant  crimson  flowers.  It  was  named 
C.  formosua  ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  profuse  bloomer,  and 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  great  acquisition.  Tlie  same 
nurserymen  also  produced  an  example  of  Dendrobium 
Farmer!. — From  Mrs.  Lawrence's  garden  at  Ealing 
Park  came  the  same  kind  of  pink-spotted  fragrant  Tri- 
chopilia  which  was  exhibited  on  the  2d  inst.  by  Mr. 
Loddiges,  and  which  is  an  improvement  on  T.  tortilis  ; 
a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Skinner's  Cattleya  (C.  Skinneri), 
an  Oncidium,  and  a  Mormodes,  together  with  finely 
flowered  specimens  of  Erica  nitida,  and  of  the  Chinese 
Enkianthus  reticulatus,  a  plant  which  few  can  cultivate 
successfully.  A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  the 
Heath,  and  a  Banksian  Medal  to  the  pink-spotted  Tri- 
chopile,  the  Oncid,  and  Mr.  Skinner's  Cattleya. — Mr. 
Errington,  gr.  to  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  sent 
a  long,  straggling,  cut  spike  of  the  new  Oncidium  trilingue 
withrather  handsome  brown  and  yellow euriouslj -formed 
flowers ;  and  Mr.  Lane,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  an 
example  of  Warrea  discolor,  from  Costa  Rica. — Mr. 
Henderson,  of  St.  John'a-wood,  contributed  a  poor 
specimen  of  the  bright  yellow  blossomed  Epimedium 
colchicum,  which,  when  grown  in  perfection,  is  one  of 
the  gayest  early-flowering  hardy  plants  we  have  ;  and 
along  with  it  Ceanothus  papillosus,  one  ot  the  several 
sorts  recently  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
from  California.  It  is  expected  that  C.  dentatus,  which 
proves  to  be  a  very  fine  thing,  and  most  of  the  others 
brought  over  at  the  same  time,  will  be  hardy  ;  but 
this  one  (C.  papillosus)  was  stated  to  be  the  most 
tender  of  them  all.  It,  however,  survived  last  winter 
with  Mr.  Henderson,  planted  out  against  a  7iorlh  wall. 
A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  it  and  the  Epi- 
medium. The  same  nurseryman  produced  a  deep  crim- 
son-flowered Malva  (M.  umbellata),  Chorozema  fiavum, 
the  white  blossomed  Anadenia  pulchella  and  three  Cine- 
rarias.— Messrs.  Fairbairn  sent  a  large  bright  rose-co- 
loured Azalea,  called  Dilecta,  for  which  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  was  given,  and  a  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
Ayres,  of  Blackheath,  for  PimeleaVerschafi'eltii,  which,  if 
well-flowered,  is  really  a  good  thing. — Messrs.  Hender- 
son,  of  Pine-apple-place,  produced  a  well  cultivated 
plant  of  Siphocampylus  manettJEeflorus,  an  interesting 
collection  of  Cinerarias,  another  of  Hyacinths,  and  three 
plants  of  a  small  pale  blue-flowered  New  Holland  Comes- 
perma,  leafless, and  comparatively  unattractive.  A  Bank- 
sian  Medal  was  given  for  the  Cinerarias  and  Hyacinths. 
— Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Guest,  sent  three  Ripley  Queen 
Pine-apples,  the  heaviest  of  which  weighed  4  lbs.  2  oz.  ; 
the  other  two  were  lighter  and  not  quite  ripe.  A  Cer- 
tificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  for  the  first-named  fruit. 
— Messrs.  Hartley  exhibited  samples  of  their  patent  rolled 
plate  glass,  a  very  difi'erent  article  from  common  rough 
plate ;  Mr.  Dobree,  of  Guernsey,  a  plaster  of  Paris  model 
of  a  Chaumontel  Pear,  which  weighed  2  lbs.  44  oz.,  and 
Mrs.  Temple,  examples  of  wax  flowers. — The  Garden 
of  the  Society  furnished  three  kinds  of  Oncids,  Tricho- 
pilia  tortilis,  Hypocalymna  robusta,  Fernandezia  ele- 
gans,  Acacia  decipiens,  two  Azaleas,  the  double  white- 
flowered  Chinese  Peach,  Genista  racemosa,  Dillwynia 
speciosa,  Pultentea  stricta,  Henfreya  scandens,  Diosma 
capitata,  the  Apricot-flowered  Alloplectus  speciosus,  and 
the  old-faahioned  Theophrasta  JussitEi.  —  It  was  an- 
nounced that  printed  copies  of  the  audited  accounts  of 
the  Society  were  ready  for  delivery  to  Fellows,  and  that 
April  the  23d  was  the  last  day  on  which  tickets  would 
he  issued  at  3s.  6d.  each. 

LiNNEAN,  April  16.— The  President  in  the  chair.  A 
continuation  ot  Mr.  Miers'  paper  on  the  natural  order 
Triuridacece,  was  read.  After  describing  the  remaining 
species  belonging  to  the  order,  the  author  made  some 
remarks  on  its  affinities.  One  remarkable  point  in  the 
structure  of  the  order  was  the  absence  of  a  true  embryo 
in  the  seeds.  After  criticising  the  labours  of  Brown, 
Griffiths,  and  Lindley,  on  the  RafilesiaceEe  and  Balano- 


MiCROSC0PlCAL,^prii  17. — Dr.  A.  Farre  in  the  chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  :  Captain 
Manners,  Captain  Trotter,  J.  B.  Mummery,  Esq, 
R.  Meslayer  Esq.,  H.  Cantis  Esq.,  F.  H.  Wenhara  Esq., 
C.  White,  Esq. — Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  made  some 
observations  on  a  previous  paper  by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  on  the 
construction  ot  a  prism  for  using  oblique  light  with  the 
microscope.  A  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  F.  Wenham, 
on  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  for  the  better 
illuminating  opaque  objects  under  the  microscope.  The 
President  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
state  of  the  cabinet,  and  requested  contributions  from 
the  members.  He  also  exhibited  a  microscope  of  French 
construction,  with  three  sets  of  glasses,  the  highest  power 
being  270  diameters,  which  cost  70  francs.  He  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  our  English  makers  would  furnish 
cheaper  instruments,  as  he  believed  it  would  lead  to  a 
more  extensive  use  of  the  microscope,  and  in  the  end  j 
to  the  sale  of  the  more  expensive  kinds.  Mr.  Bower- 
bank,  Dr.  Lankester,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  advocated  the 
construction  of  cheaper  instruments  than  could  be  at 
present  obtained  of  the  best  makers.  Mr.  White  stated 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  admirable 
object-glasses  of  the  great  English  makers  at  a  low 
price.  Dr.  Lankester  stated  that  Mr.  Beck  would 
exhibit  some  young  trout  which  had  been  produced 
according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Boccius.  He 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  Society  to  know 
that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gurney  the  plan  had  perfectly 
succeeded,  and  that  he  now  possessed  a  brood  of 
promising  second  year's  trout. 


These  are  all  promising  flowers,  which  we  should  like 
to  see  again. 

Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  showed  a  nice  bloom  of 
their  new  light  Camellia,  named  Countess  of  EUesmere  ; 
a  fine  white  Rhododendron,  which  is  stated  to  be  quite 
hardy  ;  the  true  R.  arboreum  (deep  crunson),  and  a 
variety  of  Smithii  (rosy  purple). 


April  10. — Meeting  at  Worton  Cottage  for  the 
display  and  examination  of  seedling  florist  flowers  and 
other  productions — On  this  occasion  there  was  present, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  very  fine  tray  of 
Pansies  (old  varieties)  from  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough  ; 
blooms  of  the  same  from  Mr.  Turner,  and  a  fev  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  Cinerarias  in  cultivation.  Some 
seedlings  ot  the  latter,  from  a  raiser  in  Bedfordshire, 
although  very  pretty,  were  inferior  to  the  former  in 
many  respects.  We  suspect  from  the  presence  ot  green- 
fly on  the  flowers,  that  the  plants  were  not  in  the  best 
condition,  and  consequently  the  flowers  were  smaller 
than  they  should  be.  "  L.  L."  sent  some  striking  Pan- 
sies;  one  of  them.  No.  21,  had  a  yellow  ground,  dark 
purple  beltin?,  top  petals  same  shade,  flat,  excellent 
shape,  full  size,  and  in  every  respect  a  good  show 
flower  ;  the  others,  though  fine  in  many  particulars,  will 
not  do.  Several  seedling  Pansies  were  produced,  but 
nothing  requiring  notice  at  present  ;  they  must  all  be 
seen  again.  Mr.  Willison,  of  Whitby,  sent  two  seed- 
ling Roses,  one  of  which  had  fallen  to  pieces  ;  the  other 
was  a  most  fragrant  variety  in  a  half  open  state  ;  it 
seemed  a  promising  thing,  and  should  be  seen  some 
time  hence,  when  the  powers  of  comparison  with  its 
predecessors  will  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
upon  its  merits. 

April  17.  —  Very  few  things  present,  it  being  th& 
meetingof theSouthLondonFloricultural  Society.  There 
were  a  seedling  Azalea,  and  some  seedling  Cinerarias 
and  Pansies,  all  very  pretty,  but  not  sufficiently  striking 
to  call  for  particular  notice.  We  could  see  that  next 
week  some  two-years  old  seedling  Pelargoniums  would 
be  present,  as  Mr.  Beck's  collection  is  fast  coming 
into  bloom. 


Royal  South  London  Floeicultural,  April  17. — 
This  exhibition,  the  first  of  the  season,  was  held  at  the 
Horns  Tavern,  Kennington.  The  day  being  fine  a  large 
number  of  well  cultivated  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
was  produced,  and,  as  a  florists'  show,  it  was  creditable, 
though  not  so  fine  as  we  have  seen  it. 

Best  24  Pansies  :  Nurserymen — 1st  prize  to  Mr. 
Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  for  Bell's  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  Climax,  Youell's  Supreme  and  Androcles  ; 
Thomson's  Constellation,  Polyphemus,  Duchess  of  Rut- 
land, and  Cyclops  ;  Turner's  Mr.  Beck,  Miss  Edwards, 
and  Addison  ;  Hooper's  Wonderful  and  Juventa ;  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  Bellona,  Queen  of  England,  Ophir,  Hector, 
Lucy  Neal,  Rubens,  Milton,  Aurora,  Rainbow,  and 
Gem  ;  equal  second  prizes  to  Mr.  Thomson,  Ivor,  and 
Mr.  Bragg,  Slough.  Mr.  Thomson  had  a  fine  yellow- 
ground  flower.  Lord  Walshingbam,  Penelope  (white 
ground),  Caroline,  California,  Andromache,  and  Miss 
'fhomson,  the  remainder  being  a  repetition  of  the 
first  stand.  In  Mr.  Bragg's  stand  we  observed  a  good 
dark  variety  of  Joseph  Hunt.  The  following  flowers 
were  shown  in  good  condition  :  Helen,  Sir  R.  Peel, 
Mrs.  Beck,  Leader,  and  Model  of  Perfection,  Best 
2-t  Pansies  :  Amateurs-^lst  prize  to  J.  Edwards,  Esq., 
HoUoway,  for  Privateer, Ophir,  Rainbow,  Miss  Edwards, 
Constellation,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Queen  of  England, 
Wonderful,  Climax,  Addison,  Lucy  Neal,  Z^bdi,  Hector, 
Charmer,  Masterpiece,  Model  of  Perfection,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Juventa,  Royal  Standard,  Mrs.  Bragg,  Helen, 
Gem,  Aurora,  and  Disraeli  ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Scotcher  for 
Miss  Edwards  (Turner's),  fine  ;  3,  Mr.  Over,  for  Helen 
(Hunt's),  ditto  ;  4,  Mr.  Parsons,  for  Rainbow  (Thom- 
son), ditto.  Two  first-class  Certificates  were  awarded  for 
seedlings,  both  yellow.ground  varieties,  contributed  by 
Mr.  Turner — Mr.  Beck  and  Rubens — both  smooth 
fine  large  flowers.  The  Pansies  were  large  and  fresh 
for  the  time  ot  year. 

Best  pair  ot  Auriculas  :  Amateurs — 1st  prize  to  W. 
S.  Ginger,  Esq.,  for  Champion  (Page),  and  Duke  of 
Wellmgton  (Dickson)  ;  2,  Mr.  W.  E.  Miller,  for  the 
same  varieties  ;  3,  W.  Sandilands,  Esq.,  for  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Glory.  Best  four  :  Amateurs  —  1st 
prize  to  W.  S.  Ginger,  Esq.,  for  Alexander  (Stretch), 
Britannia  (Hodge),  Duke  of  Wellington  (Dickson), 
and  Champion  (Page),  very  fine  plants,  surpassing  any 
four  we  have  seen  for  years  ;  2,  Mr.  W.  E.  Miller  ; 
.3,  J.  Chapman,  Esq. —  In  the  Nurserymen's  class  Mr. 
Dickson  showed  four  good  plants,  but  not  equal  to  this 
grower's  general  productions. 

Some  Polyanthuses  and  Cinerarias  were  shown   in 

good  condition.     Among  Seedling   Cinerarias,  of  1851, 

Clementine  (white,  tipped  with  purplish  crimson,  and 

dark  disc)  received  a  first-class  Certificate  and  an  extra 

I  prize.    This  was  shown  by  Mr.  Salter  ;  and  Mr.  Kendal 

{  received  Certificates  for  Black-eyed  Susan  (white,  tipped 

with  purplish  crimson,  and  dark  disc).  Eclipse  (white, 

t  tipped   with   purplish  blue,   and   dark   disc),   and  Dr. 

I  Bushell  (white,  tipped  with  amethyst,  and  dark  disc). 


AduU  Schools,  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Nortcich  on  the  Establishment  of  AduU  Schools  in 
AgTioulliiral  Districts.  By  A  Country  Curate. 
London  :  Longmans. 
Tins  is  an  unpretending  pamphlet  worth  reading.  The 
Curate's  purpose  is  to  show  that  education  should  not 
cease  when  a  boy  is  sent  to  work,  but  that  it  should  be 
continued  in  the  full-grown  man.  In  this  we  entirely 
agree  with  him.  All  you  can  teach  country  boys  is 
routine  ;  but  upon  the  minds  of  country  me7i  you  may 
impress  principles — very  imperfectly  perhaps — but  still 
you  may  make  an  impression.  Or  if  you  cannot,  you 
may  give  him  something  profitable  and  pleasant  where- 
with to  occupy  his  leisure — and  even  country  labourers 
have  some  leisure,  however  small — nay,  a  good  deal — 
or  they  would  1  ot  waste  so  much  time  in  the  pot-house. 
We  entirelj  diab  :lieve  in  the  existence  ot  an  innate 
desire  to  swill  Le^r,  and  to  reel  home  like  a  drunken 
sot — such  consequences  attend  upon  the  having  nothing 
to  do,  except  to  labour  hard,  which  man's  physique  is 
unequal  to.  Our  Curate  then  deserves  all  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  press,  at  least,  can  give  him,  in  his 
laudable  attempt  to  establish  adult  schools.  But  he 
deserves  much  more  from  his  neighbours,  for  his 
attempts  have  been  crowned  with  success.  Upon  that 
point  we  quote  his  words,  although  long  ;  for  no  amount 
of  space  can  be  mis-bestowed  in  a  case  Uke  this. 

"  The  author  of  these  pages  entered  upon  the  curacy 
of  two  parishes  in  this  diocese  in  October.  Though  for 
the  education  ot  the  rising  generation  of  the  poor  ol 
both  parishes  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  some 
years  past,  the  older  inhabitants,  as  in  most  parts  of 
this  diocese,  are  lamentably  ignorant.  To  remedy  this, 
adult  evening  schools,  meeting  three  times  a  week, 
were  established  in  both  parishes,  the  management  of 
which  was  confided  to  the  author.  They  met  for  the 
first  time  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  December.  At  pariah 
A,  the  number  on  the  first  night  was  11  ;  at  parish  B, 
10.  After  the  third  week  the  numbers  greatly  increase!^ 
and  the  average  attendance  for  some  time  has  been 
nearly  27  at  pariah  A,  and  nearly  40  at  parish  B.  The- 
extent  ot  knowledge  at  these  schools  is  ot  a  most 
elementary  nature.  At  parish  A,  not  more  than  thre© 
or  four  can  read  with  fluency.  At  B,  the  first  class, 
containing  14  or  15,  read  fairly  ;  the  second  class,  imper- 
fectly ;  and  some  in  the  third  class  cannot  read  at  all. 
Writing  and  arithmetic  are  in  the  same  elementary  state. 
"  But  a  gratifying  feature  presents  itself,  in  the  high 
promise  which  these  schools  afford.  The  payments,  for 
which  no  credit  is  allowed,  are  willingly  made  ;  the 
the  desire  to  improve  is  most  eager  ;  and  the  advance- 
ment is  most  rapid.  Men  who  could  not  read  a  word, 
can  now  read  and  spell  ;  some  who  had  never  formed  a 
letter  can  now  write  neatly  on  paper.  In  the  first  class 
at  parish  B,  men  who  could  read  on  after  a  fashion,  but 
not  spell,  nor  bear  to  be  questioned,  can  now  spell  wellj, 
and  answer  questions  arising  from  the  subject,  readQy 
and  with  gusto.  They  are,  indeed,  most  eager  to  obtain 
knowledge,  and  in  most  cases  they  endeavour  on  off 
nights  to  improve  themselves  at  home.  The  interest 
too,  comparatively  unfelt  before,  which  they  take  in  the 
progress  ot  theu"  children  or  relations  at  the  National 
Schools,  is  most  pleasing  and  valuable.  I  might  here 
state  my  firm  conviction,  that  had  the  study  of  vocal 
music   been   introduced   (which  a  local  circumstance 


16—1850.] 

forbad)  the  numbers  would  have  been  far  greater.  As 
it  is,  I  have  good  reason  for  expecting  that  the  following 
winter  will  witness  a  more  numerous  attendance,  even 
without  such  a  popular  inducement. 

"  At  parish  B,  almost  all  of  those  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily engaged,  meet  between  services  on  the  Sunday  : 
thoufh  no  one  is  then  present  but  themselves,  they  are 
most  orderly  and  assiduous  under  the  conduct  of  the 
monitors.  They  afterwards  proceed  to  church.  Attend- 
ance on  the  Suuday  is  quite  optional.  The  following  is 
an  analysis  of  the  ages  of  the  adults  at  parish  B  : — 1 
above  40,  8  above  30,  4  above  25,  11  above  20,  and  15 
above  16.  But  how  is  all  this  acting  towards  improving 
the  physical  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ? 

"At  the  same  time  were  commenced  a  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  cottage  gardening,  and 
also  a  lending  library.  Both  of  these  now  bid  iair  to 
prosper.  Many  of  the  adults  are  already  members  of 
the  lending  library,  and  many  more  will  join  when  their 
acquirements  will  warrant  the  step.  Thus  sound 
instruction  and  rational  amusement  ax-e  provided  at 
their  own  homes.  Arithmetical  knowledge  is  also  con- 
veyed, with  the  definitive  object  of  advancing  the 
economical  disbursement  of  limited  means. 

"  Above  all,  that  curse  of  the  agricultural  districts,  the 
club,  will  now  be  gradually  abolished  by  means  of  these 
schools  One  sound  Friendly  Society  will  soon  rise  up 
out  of  the  ruins  of  various  public.house  clubs,  which  are 
established  one  year  to  break  up  and  divide  assets  the 
next ;  then  to  start  afresh  to  be  broken  up  again." 

We  only  regret  that  the  author's  name  is  unknown  ; 
for  we  should  hope  that  some  charitable  purses  would  be 
opened  to  aid  him  if  it  were  certain  that  the  contents 
would  reach  their  destination. 
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Garden  Memoranda. 

Elm  Gkove,  Roehampion,  the  seat  of  J.  H.  Ocghton, 
Esq. — The   mansion,   a    classic    Roman   villa,   with   a 
bandsome   entrance   porch  in  front,  is   placed   at   the 
northern  extremity  of  an  extensive  and  beautiful  lawu, 
that  slopes  gently  to  a  fine  piece  of  ornamental  water 
which  bounds  it  on  the  south.     Large  Elm  trees,  with 
stems  buried  in  Ivy  and  issuing  from  among  evergreens, 
surround  the  house  and  either  side  of  the  lawn,  which 
is   divided   into  two   parts   by   a   hollow   gravel  walk, 
margined  with  flower  beds  and  standard  Roses.     The 
part  between  the  hollow  walk  and  the  water  is  tastefully 
laid  out  in  flower  beds,  here   and   there  interspersed 
with    ornamental    trees  and    shrubs;  while   that  next 
the   house    is  open  glade,    dotted    at   the   lower    end 
with   nice   bushes   of    Portugal    Laurel    and   Laurus- 
tinus,    and    bounded    on   all   sides    by   semicircularly 
hollowed  ha-has  and  broad  gravel  walks.     At  a  corner 
of  the  lower  lawn  is  a  neat  little  Rosery,  furnished  with 
choice    standard  plants   in   4  feet   beds,  which    form 
concentric   circles,  with  4  feet   gravel   walks,  all   sur- ' 
rounding    an    ornamental    vase    in    the    centre,    and ' 
which    is    approached     on     two    sides    by    a    gravel ' 
walk.      In  summer,   when   the   Roses   are  in   bloom,  1 
together  with  the  herbaceous  plants  which  carpet  the  i 
ground  helow  them,  this  forms  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting spots  in  the  whole  garden.     Leaving  the  lawn  by  i 
a  tunnel  through  below  the  public  road,  and  following 
a  broad  circuitous  walk  among  evergreens  for  a  short 
distance,  we  enter  the  kitchen  garden  at  the  north  side, 
in  full  view  of  the  extensive  ranges  of  glass  houses  at 
the  opposite  or  south  side.     This,   like  most  kitchen 
gardens,  is  a  parallelogram,  enclosiug  two  acres  within 
the  walls.     The  latter  are  covered  with  beautiful  fruit 
trees,  which  promise  abundant  crops,  as  do   also  the 
"  dwarfs"  in  the  borders.     These  "  dwarfs  "  are  pruned 
in  closely  every  year,  after  the  manner  in  whicti  such 
trees  are  managed  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden, 
and   under  this  treatment  they  succeed  uncommonly 
well,  and  are  kept  within  small  bounds.     In  the  east 
corner,  against  the  south  wall,  is  the  Geranium-house, 
26  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high,  which  is  all 
the  house  room  Mr.  Parker  requires  to  grow  the  plants 
in,  which  he  every  year  produces  at  our  gi'eat  metropo- 
litan flower  shows,  and  which  are  the  admiration  of  every 
one.     The  top  shelf  contains  the  specimens  which  are 
to  blossom  in  May,  and  the  lower  shelves  those  for  the 
Bucceeding  months.     Some  of  the  May  plants,  among 
which  we  remarked  Arabella,  Forget-me-not,  Negress, 
Resplendent,  &c.,   were  already   coming   into   bloom. 
Each  plant  exhibited  perfect  symmetry  of  growth,  and 
was  not  at  all  "  drawn."     Even  those  on  the  lower  shelf, 
although  7  feet  from  the  roof,  were  just  as  free  from 
etiolation  as  those  near  the  glass.     On  shelves  round  the 
front  were  some  finely  grown  Cape  Pelargoniums,  which 
Mr.  Parker  is  in  hopes  he  will  by-and-bye  be  able  to 
produce  in   as   good  condition  as  the  florists'   kinds  ; 
elegans,  glaucum,  reniforme,  flexuosum,  ardens,  elatum, 
and  others,   were  in  flower.     The  principal  range   of 
glass  against  the  south  wall  is  160  feet  long,  25  feet 
wide,  and  14  feet  high.     It  is  divided  into  two  Vineries, 
that  annually  bear  heavy  crops,  and  a  greenhouse  filled 
with  Oranges,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Geraniums,  Callas, 
in   full  bloom  ;  Heaths,   &c.     In  front  of  this  range, 
and  divided  from   it  by  a  border  and  a  broad  gravel 
walk,  ia  a  third  Vinery,  which  is  50  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  and  10  feet  high  at  the  back.     The  Vines  in  this 
pit,  for  so  it  may  be  called,  were   just  going   out  of 
flower  ;  the  crop  promised  to  be  abundant,  as  it  always 
is.     In  a  line  with  this  Vinery  is  a  Peach  pit  of  similar 
dimensions,  well  furnished  with  healthy  trees,  literally 
loaded   with   fruit,    done    stoning.      It   is  in   this    pit 
that  Mr.  Parker  produces  the  excellent  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  with  which  he  is  usually  so  successful  at  the 


early  shows. '\  The  Melon  ground  lies  at  the  west  end 
of  the  glass  houses,  and  rather  behind  them,  it  com- 
prises a  considerable  extent  of  framing.  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  Radishes,  and  early  Carrots  (the  latter  two 
covered  at  night  with  wooden  shutters),  and  Potatoes, 
are  all  grown,  or  rather  forced  here.  The  Potatoes 
(Early  Royals)  were  from  6  to  8  inches  high,  and  to  all 
appearance  very  healthy.  They  were  planted  out  in 
soil  on  a  bed  of  leaves  and  dung  hooped  over  and  covered 
with  mats  and  litter  at  night,  but  left  open  in  fine  days. 
They  were  transferred  to  this  bed  in  the  last  week  in 
February  from  small  pots,  in  which  they  were  started 
under  glass.  In  front  of  the  Melon  ground,  and  running 
up  the  west  side  of  the  garden,  is  an  orchard,  3  acres 
in  extent,  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees.  The  soil  of  the 
kitchen  garden  is  a  dark  coloured  friable  loam  on  clay, 
and  very  productive.  The  outsides  of  the  walls  are 
clothed  with  fruit  trees,  and  the  borders  in  which  they 
grow  are  found  very  useful  for  many  purposes. 

As  Mr.  Parker  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  best  growers  of  Geraniums  in  the  kingdom, "perhaps 
the  following  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  manages 
his  exhibition  plants  may  not  prove  uninteresting.     To 
begin — He  strikes  his  cuttings,  which  are  obtained  as 
soon  as  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripe,  under  hand-glasses 
in  the  open  ground,  watering  them  very  slightly  for 
a  week  or  two,  but  exposing  them  to  dews  at  night. 
When  they  are  well  rooted,  they  are  lifted  and  potted 
in  turfy  loam,  two-year-old  cow-dung,  some  peat  and 
silver  sand,  all  well  mixed  together,  and  placed  on  an 
efficient    drainage.     The    plants'  are    then    set    in   a 
cold  frame,  and  kept   close  in  the  day-time  till  they 
have  .become  established  ;   but  they  are   left  open  at 
night.     Ultimately  the  lights  are  off  durmg  both  day 
and  night,  and,  as  soon  as  they  will  bear  it,  they  are 
placed  on  boards,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  until  the 
long,  cold,  late  autumn  nights  cause  them  to  be  placed 
in-doors.     The  main  point  in  their  out-door  treatment  is, 
never  to  allow  them  to  get  water-logged  or  stunted  in 
their  growth.     They  receive  a  shift  in  November,  using 
the  compost  mentioned  above  witliout  the  peat.     They 
are  again  shifted  in  February,  and  each  shoot  stopped 
at  the  fourth  joint.     Lateral  shoots  are  then  produced, 
and  these  are  tied  out  horizontally,  so  as  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  future  specimen.     The  lateral  shoots  are 
also  stopped,  and  by  these  means  plenty  of  wood  is  ob- 
tained for  large  plants  in  the  following  season.      But 
Mr.  Parker  has  another  mode  of  proceeding,  which  is, 
to  take  strong  plants  in  April  or  May,  pot   them  in 
11-inch  pots,  place  them  out  of  doors,  and  pick   the 
flowers  off  them  throug'uout  the  season.      Next  year 
they  are  fit  for  exhibition.      The  plants  that  are  to 
blossom  in  May  are  never  stopped  after  they  are  cut 
down   in   July.     The   June   plants   are   stopped  early 
in  January,   and  those  for  July  in  February.     To  grow 
Geraniums  successfully,  Mr.  Parker  finds  that  much 
depends  on  their  winter  treatment.     Tuey  should  not 
receive  too   much  water  or  fire-heat,   and   the   wood 
should  be  well  ripened  before  they  are  allowed  to  flower, 
if  a  fine  head  of  bloom  is  wanted.     Mr.  Parker's  general 
time  for  cutting  down  is  between  the  first  week  of  July 
and  the  middle  of  August,  according  to  the  ripeness  of 
the  wood.     When  the  plants  have  fairly  broken,  the 
old  soil  is  shaken  clean  from  theur  roots  ;  the  latter  are 
trimmed  in  a  little,  and  the  plants  are  repotted  and 
placed  in  a  frame  till  they  have  become   established, 
when  they  are  placed  out  of  doors  till  they  are  removed 
to  their  winter  quarters.     To  come  in  for  exhibition  in 
May  and  June,  they  are  repotted  in  November,  and  for 
July  in  February.     When  they  begin  to  show  flower- 
buds,  liquid  manure  is  occasionally  given  them.     The 
latter  is  made  by  putting  into  a  large  tub  of  soft  water 
half  a  barrow-load  each  of  cow,  sheep,  and  horse-dung, 
and  a  peck  of  lime,   mixing  well  and  using  the  clear 
liquid,  after  two-thirds  of  clean  water  has  been  added  to 
it.     During  the  blooming  season  plenty  of  water  (not 
liquid-manure,  that  is  only  given  five  or  six  times  just 
before  they  come  into  flower)  is  required,  otherwise  the 
foUage  becomes   discoloured,   and   the   blossoms  come 
small  and  deformed. 

The  above  contains  the  leading  points  of  Mr.  Parker's 
system  of  managing  Pelargoniums.  We  have  only  to 
add,  that  everything  about  the  place  exhibited  the  best 
of  keeping,  the  soft,  velvety  lawn,  with  its  sloping  banks, 
was  closely  shaven,  the  walks  nicely  rolled,  all  the  shrubs 
(and  they  are  many)  annually  examined  and  clearel  of 
discoloured  leaves  and  dead  wood,  and  altogether  this 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London. 


chairman,  in  a  very  feeling  manner,  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  evening  —  Mr.  Howden's  health — which  was 
drunk  with  great  cordiality  by  every  one  present. 
He  congratulated  Mr.  Howden  and  the  committee  on 
the  warm  response  with  which  the  appeal  to  his 
numerous  friends  had  met,  and  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  hand  to  Mr.  Howden  a  purse  containing  the 
amount  of  subscriptions,  being  about  35/.  Mr.  Howden 
expressed  his  deep  sense  of  the  esteem  of  his  friends 
who  thus  testified  their  friendship  in  so  substantial  a 
manner  in  the  time  of  need.  The  meeting  was  chiefly 
composed  of  the  most  intelligent  practical  gardeners, 
and  passed  off  with  the  greatest  harmony. 

Sale  of  Orchids.  —  A  collection  made  by  Mr. 
Warczewiz  in  Veragua  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  was  sold  by  Mr.  Stevens,  on  Thursday  last, 
at  the  following  prices  : — Cattleya  Skinneri,  from  Costa 
Rica,  3/.  35.  ;  a  'Trichopilia,  from  Cordillera  of  Veragua, 
11.  8s. ;  Warrea  discolor,  from  Cartago  Volcan,  3000  or 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  1/.  ^s.■,  Ditto,  9000 
feet  above"  the  level  of  the  sea,  il.  ;  a  new  Cattleya  near 
C.  maxima,  from  David  in  Veragua,  6/.  15s.;  a  jnew 
Trichopilia  (just  tflowered  in  i\lr.  Holford's  garden  in 
Hertfordshire),  il.  4s. ;  Cypripedium  caudatum,  5/.  5s.: 
Trichopilia  coccinea,  21.  is. ;  a  Sobralia  said  to  be 
new,  2,1.  5s, ;  S.  labiata,  il.  is. ;  a  new  Chysis,  4/.  10s. ; 
a  good  specimen  jof  Lselia  superbiens,  9/.  ;  Barkeria 
spectabihs,  Zl.  3s.;  Lycaste  cruenta,  il.  ;  L.  Skinneri, 
21.  6s.  Other  lots,  of  which  there  were  in  all  200, 
fetched  from  10s.  to  \l. 


Miscellaneous. 

Death  of  Professor  Kunth.  —  The  foreign  papers 
announce  the  decease  of  this  learned  botanist,  at  Berlin, 
on  the  22d  of  March,  He  was  well  known  as  the  col- 
league of  Baron  Humboldt  aud  M.  Bonpland  in  the 
preparation  of  the  great  work  on  the  new  plants  dig- 
covered  by  them  in  equinoctial  America  ;  and,  latterly, 
for  a  useful  Enumeration  of  all  known  plants,  of  which, 
however,  only  a  few  volumes  have  appeared. 

Professorship  of  Culture  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at 
Paris. — We  al^o  learn,  and  with  very  great  satisfaction, 
that  M.  Decaisne  has  been  recommended  as  the  suc- 
cessor, in  this  important  chair,  of  M.  de  Mirbel,  who 
has  resigned  in  consequence  of  age  and  illness. 

The  Howden  Testimonial. — 'L'he  friends  of  Mr.  W. 
Howden  (late  foreman  in  Inverleith  Nursery,  but  now 
disabled  by  age  and  infirm  health),  entertained  him  to 
supper  iu  Edinburgh,  on  the  9th  inst.  Mr.  C.  Alex- 
ander occupied  the  chair.     After  the  usual  toasts  the 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week. J 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Stoves, — The  increased  amount  of  heat  and  moisture 
in  these  structures,  aided  by  longer  days  and  more  pow- 
erful  sunlight,  is  of  course  inducing  a  development  of 
new  growth,  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  gardener  to 
take  care  that  this  should  be  so  directed  as  to  make 
each  individual  plant  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  a  perfect  specimen.  To  this  end  they  should  be  care- 
fully and  constantly  watched,  as  every  piece  of  neglect 
or  mismanagement,  however  trifling  iu  itself,  tends  in  a 
proportionate  degree  to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  To 
lay  down  more  than  general  principles  is  impossible  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  m-ge  three  things  upon  every  cul- 
tivator of  plants  ;  these  are  observation,  reflection,  and 
actiou— indispensable  at  all  times,  but  at  uo  season 
more  so  than  at  the  present.  Premising  that  the  plants 
have  been  carefully  potted  in  suitable  soils,  the  ujxt 
important  point  is  situation,  the  temperature  of  which 
should  of  course  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  localities 
to  which  the  plants  are  indigenous.  Theory  points 
out  the  advantage  of  a  moderate  bottom-heat,  as, 
the  earth  is  invariably  some  degrees  warmer  than  . 
the  atmosphere  ;  practice  proves  this,  and  proves  also 
that  an  excess  of  heat  is  as  injurious  to  the  _rot)ts 
as  to  the  tops.  Ample  space  for  every  plant  is  indis- 
pensable, as  it  is  impossible,  if  the  plants  are  at  all 
crowded,  to  make  handsome  specimens  of  them,  how- 
ever well  they  may  be  attended  to  iu  other  respects. 
After  securing  the  largest  possible  amount  of  light,  as 
much  heat  and  moisture  may  be  supplied  as  the  plants 
will  bear  without  producing  weak  or  spindling  growth  ; 
taking  this  as  the  criterion,  any  individual  plant  which 
seems  to  require  a  warmer  or  cooler,  a  moister  or  drier 
situation,  should  be  accommodated  accordingly.  Plants 
of  shrubby  habit  will  require,  besides  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  shoots,  the  occasional  stopping  of  any  young 
growths  which  are  unduly  taking  the  lead ;  and  clunbers 
on  trellises  will  require  daily  attention,  to  prevent  theur 
twining  about  the  wires,  and  reaching  the  top  of  the 
trellis  before  the  bottom  is  properly  furnished.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  keep  _  the  tender 
young  growths  tied  in  to  their  extreme  points,  as  the 
practice  has  the  effect  of  crippling  them  and  preventing 
their  progress  ;  and  the  plants,  especially  of  delicate 
species,  soon  acquhre  a  stunted  appearance.  We  prefer 
allowing  the  shoots  of  strong  growiug  kmds  to  keep 
from  12  to  18  inches  in  advance  of  the  tied-in  portion, 
taking  care,  however,  to  prevent  entanglement.  Jlealy 
bug,  scale,  and  other  insects  which  torment  stove  plants, 
increase  with  frightful  rapidity  at  this  season,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  make  great  exertions  to  keep  them  even  in 

FORCING  DEPAETMENT. 
Pineries.— As  all  the  plants  should  now  be  making 
rapid  progress,  a  steady  heat  is  very  essential,  especially 
among  f.niting  plants.  Where  the  bottom- heat  is 
supplied  by  fermenting  material  it  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  on  the  first  indications  of  a  decline  the 
old  tan  should  be  loosened  up  and  surfaced  with  a  few 
inches  of  fresh.  As  the  sun  will  now  be  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  keeping  up  the  heat,  it  will  not  so  frequently 
be  necessary  to  renew  the  entire  bed  :  but  if  the  latter 
course  seems  likely  to  be  required  soon,  it  will  be  well 
to  do  so  the  first  time  any  of  the  plants  are  removedfor 
potting  or  other  nurposes,  that  they  may  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible  during  the  summer.  As  the  sun 
increases  in  power  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  during 
clearsuushine  with  thin  bunting  ;  but  let  this  be  used  veiy 
cautiously  at  present.  Vineries.— In  the  early  hoiises, 
when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  let  the  temperature  faU  to 
55°  by  night,  and  give  plenty  of  air  during  the  day. 
Endeavour  to  keep  the  foliage  green  and  healthy  as 
lonf  as  possible  ;  if  proper  atiention  has  been  paid  to 
preventing  the  establishment  of  insects  on  the  Vines, 
this  will  be  an  easy  matter,  and  the  additional  strength 
thus  secured  to  the  future  crop  will  be  an  ample  re- 
compense for  any  extra  exertion.      Peach-houses. — 
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The  Peaches  started  early  in  November  will  now  be 
approacliiug  maturity,  and  will  consequently  require 
more  air  and  less  moisture,  but  in  all  cases  avoid 
sudden  changes.  Let  the  young  growths  he  tied  neatly 
in,  hut  do  not  allow  them  to  crowd  one  another.  The 
aim  should  he  to  retain  no  more  shoots  than  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  winter  training,  otherwise  a  crowded  and 
sickly  foliage  will  be  the  consequence.  Cherries  and 
AFKicors. —  Let  these  be  frequently  examined,  and 
caterpillars  or  other  plagues  carefully  destroyed. 
FL0T7ER  GARDEN*  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
As  tlie  bedding  out  season  is  so  near  at  hand,  we 
again  call  attention  to  the  hardening  of  the  young  stock 
of  plants.  If  young  plants,  which  were  potted  in  small 
pots  early  in  the  spring,  cannot  be  temporarily  planted 
iu  frames  of  soil,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  give  them  an 
occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure  or  guano- water, 
to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  state  till  the  season  will  admit 
of  their  being  planted  in  the  open  ground.  If  they  are 
permitted  to  become  stunted  in  their  growth,  it  is  not 
«asy  to  induce  many  of  the  kinds  to  start  again,  espe- 
cially if  much  dry  weather  occurs  at  planting  out  time, 
but  the  future  occupants  of  these  beds  will  be  much 
benefited  if  the  interim  be  employed  in  turning  the  soil 
over  again  and  exposing  a  new  surface  to  the  influence 
of  sun  and  air.  In  moderately  warm  localities,  Chrysan- 
themums are  very  ornamental  as  late  autumn  flowermg 
plants,  if  planted  now  against  a  south  wall.  Half  hardy 
annuals  sown  in  frames,  &c.,  should  be  jricked  out  at 
greater  distances  apart,  that  they  may  be  strengthened 
a  little  before  they  are  removed  to  the  flower  beds. 
The  sowing  of  hardy  annuals,  unless  already  done, 
should  be  immediately  at  tended  to,  if  they  are  required 
lor  early  flowering  ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  few 
patches  of  those  kinds  which  come  quickly  to  mattirity, 
once  in  three  weeks  to  the  end  of  June,  by  which  a 
succession  of  gaiety  will  be  produced  thrcughout  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas. — Water  liberally  when  they  require  it ; 
many  of  the  trusses  will  now  be  expanding  their  flowers. 
The  careful  iiorjst  will  look  over  his  coUeeiion,  and  with 
a  small  pair  of  very  sharp-pointed  scissors  cut  cut 
those  of  the  centre  buds  of  the  truss  which  crowd  the 
others  too  much  :  by  judicious  thmning,  these  which  are 
retained  improve  in  size,  independent  of  a  simultaneous 
eipansioii.  Small  hand-glasses  should  be  placed  over 
the  trusses  ;  the  usual  way  is  to  have  three  small  forked 
sticks  round  the  pot,  and  on  these  the  glasses  are  placed, 
by  this  means  there  is  a  much  better  chance  of  pre- 
serving them  from  dust  and  insects.  Carx.iiions  and 
PicoiEES  ought  to  have  been  potted  off  early  in  this 
month,  for  much  depends  on  the  plants  being  well 
established ;  nevertheless,  we  have  heard  of  many 
applicants  during  the  past  week,  but  we  warn  amateurs 
against  this  procrastination.  We  would  advise  the 
sticks  to  be  placed  in  the  pots  immediately  ;  for  when 
deferred  to  a  later  period  the  fibres  are  often  seriously 
injured  by  their  insertion.  Dahlias. — Continue  to 
strike  cuttings  of  all  valuable  varieties  ;  those  which 
are  already  potted  off  should  be  kept  thriving.  Kanu.n- 
Ct/LUSES. — The  weather  hitherto  has  been  admirable  for 
these  liowers  ;  should  the  weather  set  in  dry,  care  must 
be  taken  that  all  cracks  on  the  bed  are  filled  up. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Crops  which  have  been  some  time  on  the  ground, 
and  especially  those  amongst  which  the  soil  has  been 
much  trodden  iu  gathering  the  produce,  as  Parsley, 
Spinach,  &c.,  and  the  various  spring  sown  crops  as  they 
appear  above  ground,  should  have  the  soil  about  them 
loosened  with  a  fork,  to  allow  their  roots  to  penetrate 
more  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  the  sun  and 
air  more  freely.  The  same  operation  destroys  the 
young  seed  weeds  which  spring  up  abundantly  at  this 
season.  After  the  young  plants  have  gained  a  little 
strength  they  should  be  thinned  if  necessary,  weeding 
the  rows  with  the  hand.  At  this  period  of  their  growth 
they  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  the  ravages  of 
snails  or  other  insects,  which  are  particularly  liable  to 
trouble  them  in  their  young  and  tender  slate.  Proceed 
with  the  formation  and  manuring  of  Celery  trenches  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  complete  all  such  work  which  is 
liable  to  make  much  mess  upon  the  walks,  tliat  the 
latter  may  be  put  in  respectable  order.  Sow  Celery 
on  a  warm  border  for  late  crop,  and  prick  out  into 
frames  the  young  plants  of  earlier  sowings.  Make  a 
sowit^g  of  dwarf  French  Beans  in  a  cool  frame,  to  be 
transplanted  into  the  open  air  as  soon  as  the  weather 
wU  permit.  Sow  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Gourds  iu 
4-inch  pots,  two  seeds  iu  each,  and  place  them  in  a 
warm  frame.  Another  sowing  should  now  be  made  of 
Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Borecole,  Cabbages,  and  Savoys, 
and  dust  some  quicklime  over  the  young  plants  of  former 
sowings,  to  preserve  them  from  slugs.  Encourage  the 
growth  of  Tomatoes  in  a  warm  frame,  and  repot  them 
as  soon  as  they  require  it,  to  obtain  strong  forward 
plants  for  turning  out  as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit. 
Our  short  summers  render  it  necessary  to  be  very  early 
with  these  plants  ;  and  this  is  particularly  felt  in  late 
cold  localities.  Where  the  quantity  required  is  con- 
siderf.ble,  and  the  spare  spaces  upon  the  wall  very 
limited,  a  quantity  may  he  grown  in  10  or  12-inch  pots, 
taking  care  that  the  soil  be  sufficiently  rich  to  compen- 
sate for  the  restriction  in  point  of  quantity.  When  the 
season  is  far  enough  advanced  to  admit  of  the  plants 
being  exposed  to  the  open  air,  they  maybe  placed  along 
a  walk-side  near  a  wall,  or  in  rtny  other  warm  part  of 
the  garden.  V.'e  adopted  this  plan  last  year  with  great 
success.  Rppot  Capsicums,  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
flower  tUl  they  are  strong  and  well  established.     Prick 


out  Basil,  Savory,  &c.,  from  the  seed  pans  into  boxes  or 
frames,  preparatory  to  their  being  planted  out  next 
month. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Continue  to  thin  gradually  the  covering  of  Spruce 
and  Yew  branches  on  wall  trees,  where  the  fruit  is  set. 
This  operation  is  the  more  necessary  with  branches  of 
the  Yew,  as  the  leaves  continue  on  them  much  longer 
than  upon  those  of  the  Spruce.  Commence  the  dis- 
budding of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  by  removing  the 
foreright  and  back  buds  now ;  but  defer  the  final 
arrangement  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  longer.  After 
the  blossoms  are  fairly  set,  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  a  fine  morning  to  wash  the  trees  with  the  engine,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  removing  decayed  blossoms  and 
destroying  the  green  fly.  Be  careful  not  to  get  the 
trees  too  thick  of  wood.  If  they  are  plentifully  fur- 
nished with  blossoms,  thin  out  someof  last  year's  shoots 
wherever  there  is  a  superabundance  of  them  ;  taking 
care  to  remove  side  shoots  only  of  last  year's  production, 
and  in  cutting  them,  to  leave  the  lowest  bud  on  each,  to 
produce  a  new  shoot.  In  this  manner  young  wood  can 
be  obtained  in  parts  of  the  tree  which  would  be  other- 
wise barren.  Let  particular  attention  be  paid  to  hand- 
picking,  and  destroying  caterpillars. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

To  ocE  CoESzspoNDENTS. — May  we  heg  it  to  be  understood  that 
ivc  cannot  ansiccr  inquin-^s  privatelii  tht■'^■•l.^h  the  post.  We  are 
ready  to  give  reasonable  iaiormaiicn  tlirjagh  oar  columns, 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  laboui  of  W.idng  letters. 

Bee  Hives  :  A.  Kext  week.  1'. 

BooES  :  C  Smiih.  All  ilrs.  Loudon's  are  useful ;  that  is  as  much 
as  we  can  say  in  the  present  case.  V,'e  pres^ume  it  is  the 
fig;ures  and  n-.inies  you  want.  In  that  respect  it  will  probably 
answer  your  pu^-pose. — G  Gic.  We  can  only  repeat  what  we 
have  often  said  before,  that  it'  you  wish  to  study  botany  you 
must  begin  with  the  beginning.  Master  "School  Botany"  in 
the  first  place. — R  S  F.  Earp's  "Xew  Zealand  Hand-book" 
is  a  2s.  (Jd.  hook;  it  may  be  obcained  of  any  respectable 
bookseller.J 

Insects  :  A  Yourig  Beffinner.  The  person  who  allowed  your 
plants  to  come  to  such  a  pass  ought  to  be  kept  scrub,  scrub, 
scrubbing  them  for  the  rest  of  his  days — the  dirty  fellow  !  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  subdue  the  vermin  ;  the  best  way  would 
he  to  burn  the  worst  plants,  to  prune  close  the  remainder, 
burning  the  branches  ;  to  repot  everything  in  clean  mould, 
burning  the  old  mould,  to  soak  the  pots  iu  toiling  water,  to 
whitewash  the  house,  and  repaint  all  the  woodwork.  Elec- 
tricity I  You  might  as  we  1  try  mesmerism,  or  put  y^ur 
plants  into  the  hands  of  a  fortune-teller. — An  Ithmxicr.  The 
shell  slugs  are  by  no  means  common.  There  are  four 
species,  one  of  which  (Testacellus  scutulum  ?)  is,  however, 
common  in  the  island  of  Guernsey.  (See  Loudon's  "  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History,"  vol.  vii.,  p,  224.  f^.r  a  good  mono- 
graph of  the  group.)  Aiiyfurttier  particulars  or  habits  and 
locality  are  oesirable.  W. — D  P  A.  Your  Ash  tree  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  small  stag  beetle  (Sinooendron  cylindricum). 
"We  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  some  specimens 
cfthelarvse,  sent  su  as  not  to  be  injured,  as  well  as  for  a 
small  portion  of  the  wood  or  bark  shoiving  the  burrows.  TT. — 
E  P.  The  beiiutiful  globular  excrescences  on  the  Oak  shoots 
are  galls  formed  by  the  puncture  of  a  small  four-winged  liy 
fCynips  quercus  terminalisj.  They  are  not  injurious  to  the 
trees,  except  where  exceedingly  nuiKerous.  W. — C  J  P.  The 
small  white  worms  sent,  and  described  <  s  attacking  the 
Asparagus,  are  two  species  of  millipedes,  Julus  (Polydesmus) 
coniplanatus,  figs.  4  and  5  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  and 
Julus     puicbel.  ^ 

lus,  figs.  2  and  ^ 

S  ;  the  larger 
figures  repre- 
senting the  in- 
sects magnified. 
They  have  no 
doubt  been  im-  ,r^ 
ported  with  the 
manure.  We 
should  think  re- 
peated dressings 
of  salt  would 
dislodge  thtm ; 
if  not,  make 
some  holes  in 
the  bed  and  put 
in  decaying  ve-  ^djissn-^aia:- 

getahle«,  which  ^ 

should  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  the  insects  fwhich 
will  congregate  there)  he  destroyed.  The  larcer  grub  i<i  that 
cfthe  common  daddwlong-Iegs'.  W.—  WF.  The  ^beetles  are  ! 
tbe  destructive  red-legged  weeviUOtiorhvnchustcnehricosus).  . 
If  left  undisturbed  they  will  gnaw  the  i-oots  and  young  fibres  I 
of  the  Filberts.  Continue,  therefore,  to  employ  the  ivomen  to  ! 
pick  them.  IJ'.  «  r    j  | 


CisTEaNS  :  A'Z.  Do  not  use  zinc  for  cisterns  in  which  water  is 
to  be  collected  for  garden  purposes.  Lead  is  better,  or  bricks 
and  cement.     Slate  is  best. 

Deodaes  :  G  P.  We  see  nothing  the  matter.  The  leaves  are 
brown,  probably  from  snow  having  laid  upon  them,  but  they 
are  already  falling  off,  and  will  he  succeeded  by  others. 

Diseases:  G  R.  Tbe  leaves  of  Eranthemum  pulcoelluTu  are  in- 
fested with  a  curious  Spbceronema,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  shortly  to  advert  more  fully.  Meanwhile  will  you 
examine  other  plants  in  your  conservatory,  and  observe 
whether  any  other  genera  are  similarly  invested  1  By  so 
doing  you  will  have  a  far  better  chance  of  susgesting  a  re- 
medy than  we  can  possibly  have  from  the  mere  inspection  of 
a  diseased  leaf.  Should  you  find  other  plants  affected, 
would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  forward  specimens. 

FuNEEEAL  Ctphess  :  A  Sitb.  Any  nurseryman  in  tbe  kingdom 
can  supply  you  with  it.  It  has  been  advertised  repeatedly  by 
Meissrs.  Standish  and  Co.,  of  Bagshot.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  grow  well  at  Norwood. 

Geapes  :  A  B.  Your  border  is  too  cold  for  the  temperature  at 
which  you  keep  the  house  at  night.  Your  night  temperature 
is  20°  too  high  under  any  circumstances.  If  your  border  was 
warm  it  would  not  so  much  signify,  but  still  your  practice 
would  be  wrong. — John  Morns.  Spent  raisins  will  not  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  tau.  If  they  are  rotted  down  along  with, 
hones  and  common  loamy  soil,  they  will  form  a  compost 
which  may  be  useful  in  time,  but  not  till  they  are  quite  rotten. 

GnANO  :  H  G.  See  last  week's  Numbfr,  p.  231,  col.  a.  J 

Heating  :  J  B  F.  In  all  the  forms  of  apparatus  for  hot  water 
tbe  upper  pipe  is  the  flow  pipe  and  the  lower  pipe  is  the  re- 
turn.    We  can  assure  vou  that  such  is  the  case. 

Mandeaees:  TUG.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  them  is  to  plant 
them  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  where  the  soil  is  tJiorovgMy 
drained,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  in  tbe  south  face  of  some  rock- 
work.  Wet  at  the  roots  in  ivin'er  injure*;  them.  They  should 
be  covered  by  a  hand-glass  frum  October  to  May  ;  in  the 
other  months'they  should  be  uncovered.  Thus  treated  they 
will  grow  well  and  flower  freely ;  but  we  have  never  beeu 
able  to  get  them  to  set  their  fruit.  They  flower  very  early, 
and  probably  want  bees,  or  to  be  set  artificially.  Give  your 
Crocuses  all  the  air  and  light  you  can  till  their  leaves  die  ; 
then  leave  them  quiet  in  the  dry  ground,  and  put  them  into 
an  open  dry  border  iu  August.  They  iire  quite  hardy. 
Scarlet  Tulips  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  exactly,  only 
they  are  much  more  impatient  of  wet  when  at  rest.  Mere 
cold  will  not  hurt  them. 

Makeet  Gardens  :  Novice.  We  strongly  advise  the  young  man, 
with  but  little  knowledge  of  the  business,  who  has  taken  about 
7  acres  of  market  garden  ground,  seren  miles  from  London, 
and  who  wants  instruction  in  the  management  of  it,  to  gee 
rid  of  it  asain.  Such  gardening  cannot  be  taught  by  books. 
If  he  i5  dererrained  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  capital,  then  his 
only  resource  is  to  hire  a  clever  foreman,  well  acquainted 
witn  the  business. 

MuLBERET  :  LL.  As  this  tree  does  not  bleed,  you  may  prune 
it  now  ;  but  the  more  you  prune  it  the  less  fruit  wi;l  you  have. 

Navies  of  Plants  :  J/.  Montia  fontana. —£'mt'y.  Begonia  Dregei, 
and  one  of  the  hybrids  between  Cereus  flagelliformis  and 
gpeeiosi-simus.— J"  K  1,  not  recognised  ;  2,  some  Bseobotrys, 
either  argentea  or  macrophylla  ;  3,  Dodoncea  angustissima  ; 
4,  Eryobium  pubescens  ;  5,  Genista  racemosa;  6,  Acacia 
biflura  ;  7,  Dendrobium  revolutum.— C  P^.  Tussilago  Far- 
fara.  Make  yourself  master  of  Lindtey's  "School  Botany," 
and  then  buy  Babington's  "Manual."  When  a  real  difficulty 
occurs  apply  to  us. — J  D.  Some  common  Thalictrum,  quite 
indeterminable  from  such  fragments.— A'  Y  S.  We  do  not 
recognise  it,  in  the  absence  of  flower  and  fruit.  It  may  be 
some  Sapindus. — Enquirer,  1,  Oyrtomiumfalcatum;  2,  Blech- 
num  Corcovadense;  3,  Pteris  serrulata ;  4,  Pceris  umbrosa. 
S.—MB.  Aiaternus,  Phillyrea,  Ruscus  aculeatus.  Sweet  Bay. 
Very  great  rarities  I 

Natal  :  EGA.  Porter's  "  Tropical  Agriculttu-ist,"  and  several 
excellent  practical  Leading  Articles  in  our  columns  during 
the  two  last  years.  But  we'  do  not  recommend  you  to  go  to 
yatal.  You"  may  get  on,  but  it  will  be  hard  work.  As  to 
Cotton  there— where  is  it  ?     Report  says  *'  nowhere." 

PoLTANTucsES  :  H.  Next  week.* 

Peuning  ViNris:  J  L.  As  your  unpruned  Vines  are  but  just 
breaking  their  buds,  you  must  not  cut  them  at  present. 
Wheuthe  shoots  have"  pushed  some  inches  you  may  then 
prune  with  little  risk  of  injury  to  the  Vines  from  bleeding ; 
but  there  is  some  skill  required  in  the  process  ;  the  shoots 
should  he  removed  so  as  not  to  entirely  divest  the  plants  at 
once  of  the  young  foliage  they  may  have  made  when  the 
operation  is  c'ommeoced.  The  mode,  whatever  its  general 
effect  on  the  Vines  may  be,  will  certainly  call  into  action 
latent  buds  at  a  much  later  period  oc  the  reason  than  if  the 
sap  had  been  urged  towards  them  in  consequence  of  an  early 
winter  pruning.ll 

Eights:  U-a.  It  is  said  that  if  all  men  had  tbeir  rights  every 
man  would  be  a  king.  Do  not  be  foolish,  hut  make  up  so 
trumpery  a  quarrel.  You  will  gain  much  more  valuable  in- 
formation by  studying  the  New  Testament  than  by  perplexing 
Tourself  witb  *'  Every  Man  his  own  Lawyer." 

Roses  :   ir_Y  IT.  Nest  week. 

RcssiAN  Houses  :  Jtan  Baptiste.  In  the  Garden  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  heat  is  obtained  from  steam,  conveyed  in  pipee,  and 
from  stoves.  The  roofs  in  winter  are  of  double  saahes ;  and 
we  behevc  that  additional  external  covering  is  employed  at 
the  time  of  greatest  severity.  Wood  is  wdat  they  burn. 
You  certainly  may  do  as  well  in  Canada,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Richelieu,  even  although  your  very  long  winters  nearly 
equal  those  of  Russia  in  severity  ;  although  last  winter,  for 
three  weeks,  the  thermometer  never  stood  above  — lU*  Fahr.; 
and  although  at  the  moment  you  are  writing  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  vour  rivers  are  your  high  roads. 

Scale  on  Peach  Teees  :  E  C  T.  Wait  till  the  fruit  has  beea 
gathered,  and  the  leaves  have  fallen;  and  then  thoroughly 
clean  your  trees  with  hot  water  of  the  temperature  of  ItiO^'.J 

The  Te'ee  Rose  :  ir  J?.  At  the  request  of  numerous  sub- 
scribers the  price  of  this  work  is  now  reduced  from  is.  6tf.  to 
Ss.  Hd.,  post  free  ;  it  can  be  forwarded  to  any  address  by  a 
Post-office  order  being  sent  to  James  Matthews,  at  the  Office 
of  this  Paper. 

Tulips  : Nest  week. 

Verandahs:  ^V  B.  Tropseolum  canariense.  J 

Worms  :  W  P  B.  We  know  of  nothing  better  than  lime  water 
for  dislodging  worms  in  pots  or  on  lawns.  J 

Zacschseria  CALiFoBMCA  :  G  F.  Sow  your  seed  now  in  pans, 
and  place  theoi  in  a  gentle  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  are  up 
gradually  harden  them  off.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  makes  a 
good  bedding  plant.    Colour,  deep  orange  red.  J 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Caiceolartas  :  FP.  Quite  withered  up;  but  apparently  good 
for  nothing.* 

Camellia  :  J  T—s.  Very  small  and  worthless.' 

Cinerarias  :  L  V.  Apparently  a  pretty  variety,  but  too  much 
shrivelled  up  to  enable  us  to  say  whether  it  is  better  ihau 
Cerito  or  not.  The  colours  appear  to  be  brighter  than  those 
ofCerito.  Can  you  send  another  bloom  i  *— ir  i^and  J' P. 
All  inferior  to  kinds  already  in  cultivation.*— ir  J.  A  Brighc 
in  colours  ;  but  too  starry,  and  otherwise  faulty.** 

Pansies:  (Name  lost.)  Too  much  withered  for  us  to  venture  an 
opinion  concerning  their  merits.     Send  them  again. ■= 

Petdnias  :  JJ/i?.  White,  very  large  ;  but  coarse  and  worthless, 
except  o~  a  border  flo«"er.* 

Ebeata  :  One  or  two  errors  have  crept  into  the  article  headed 
"  Artistic  Arrangement  of  Plants  iu  Glass  houses,"  a:  page 
220.  Where  the  stream  is  spoken  of  as  being  di\ided 
"  virtually "  read  ''vertically,"  aud  three  hoes  farthei",  upoa 
the  same  column,  for  "fallen "read  "falling." 
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COKN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT.  BARLEY,  OATS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
fidently recommeEd  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receivioff 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
siKJcess  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  bej  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrateof  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gypsum.  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  ffenuiue  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  ndul- 
teratioD,  all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 
Bridge- street,  Blackfriars.  Edwaed  Pdrsfb,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied.         


POTTER'S  GUANO. —  This  effective  MANURE, 
now  greatly  Improved,  is  confidently  recommended  as  a 
Dressing  for  all  Soring  Crops.  It  is  equal  to  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  25  per  cent.'  cheaper.  Also  SUPERPnoSPHATE  of 
LIME,  GYPSUil,  and  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  all  of 
poaranteed  quality,  and  Cheaper  than  at  any  other  establisb- 
ment  in  town  or  countrv. 

Factory,  28.  CLAPHAM  ROAD  PLACE.  LONDOX. 

MANURES. — The   loliowing    Manures   are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lattes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  H     0     0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7     0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  nnd  Cnprolites  5     0     0 

Office,  GO.  King  William-street,  City,  Louden. - 
2f.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  1(3  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  dl.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  izc. 

LA  ^VES^T  A  TENTmaNURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Mr.  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes's  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. — Apply  to  Williau  E, 
Rendle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 


MESSRS.  NESBirS  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL,  33,  Kennington-lane.  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levellini:;,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing, &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Hesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education, 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Long- 
man and  Co.,  and  ra:iy  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  terms  of  the  School  can  be  hud  ou  application  either 
personally  or  bv  letter. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
pROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTE   ROOFING 
y~y   FELT  has  been  extensively  used  and  pronounced  efiicient, 
and  particularly  applicable  for  warm  climates. 

lat.  Il  is  a  non-conductor. 

2d.  It  is  portable,  being  packed  in  rolls,  and  not  liable  to 
damage  in  carriage. 

3d.  It  effectH  a  saving  of  half  the  timber  usually  required. 

4th.  It  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  unpractised  peison. 

5th.  Prom  its  lightness,  weighing  only  about  42  lbs.  to  tbe 
square  of  100  feet,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  small. 
Price  One  Penny  per  Square  Foot. 

CKOGGON  and  Co.'s.  PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING 
for  COVERING  SHIPS'  BOTTOMS,  &.C.,  and  NON-CON- 
DUCTING FELT  for  STKAM  BOILERS.  PIPES,  die.  pre- 
venting the  radiation  of  Heat,  and  saving  25  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Samples,  testimonials,  and  full  instructions,  on  application  to 
Ceoggon  and  Co.,  2.  DowL'ate-hill,    London. 

by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes,  Threshing  Machines,  Deep- well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths.  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made. — Freeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers ;  Office,  70,  Strand,  London. 

Works,  Sumner-Rtreet,  Southwark-brldge-road. 


PUKE    VVaTx^K  raised  to  any   height   Irom  a  bim 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  he  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  RC 


GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— Superphos- 
phate of  Lime  (See  reports  of  experiments  in  Roval  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal,  Vol.  G,  Part  2).  Guano,  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian.  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  of  known  value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  tbe  above 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. — Apply  to  Maek 
FoTHERGiLL,  201a,  Upper  Thamcs-street,  Loudou. __^^_ 

P~  ERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  ive  thiuk  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  aduheration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Giebs, 
Bkight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Biistol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
csn  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons, 
London,  .-Ipril  20. — ^ 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Corn  and  other  Cr.ips,  containing  Ammonia, 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  Potash,  Soda,  Magnesia,  Silicate  of  Potash, 
Ac.  Price,  delivered  alongside  a  vessel,  or  any  Wharf  in 
Ix)ndon,  St.  per  ton.  It  is  sold  in  a  finely-ground  dried  powder, 
by  the  Patentee,  at  No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane, 
London. 

Suptrpho^pbate  of  Lime,  Gypsam,   Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Sulphate,  and  Nitj-ate  of  Soda. . 


FLEXlBLti  INDlA-KUbBEK  HOSJ:;  PlPii^. 

TAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
tJ  Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  The^e  Pipes  are  well  .adapted 
for  watering  Gardens,  conveying  Liquid  Manure.  forBieweries, 
Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly 
sound  Waterproof  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required.  Hot 
Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing  is 
required  in  using  theus.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  llexible  in  all  temperatures,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Engines  ;  and  from  their 
not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  convening  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like  purposes. 
Being  extremely  portable,  stowing  c'O'kIv  without  danger  of 
injury,  resisting  the  influence  of  climate,  insects,  aud  vermin, 
frequently  so  injurious  to  such  articles  on  board  ship,  and  re- 
taining their  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  them  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  exportation. 

N.B.— VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE, 
fitted  with  Ptoses,  Jets,  and  Branches,  complete,  with  Union 
Joints,  read}"  to  attach  to  Water  Cisterns. 

All  letters  or  Orders  addressed  to  J.  L.  H.  at  the  Jlanufac- 
tory  and  Wiirehouse,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London, 
will  meet  with  imuiediaie  attention. 


EOT  WATER  APPARATUS    AND   HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING, 


«!_'. 3 

WHILL  hegs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
•  improved  "  FLUE  BOILER  "  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  everv  deKcription  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  f-^v  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  principle.     Buildings  of  any  kind  boated  by  hot  water. 
*-*■  A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade, 
W.  Hill,  Horticultural  Works.  Greenwich. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superioritv  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  wh'ch  he  wil'l 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  lon^.  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  Zd.  to  Is.  (id. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  qiianiity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafiers,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  ^Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  dd,  per 
foot. HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

STEPHEN'SON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Soutbwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufactui-ers  of  tbe  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  tbe  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
die.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aidof  pipes  or  flues, 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Irf^n,  as  well  as 
Copper,  hy  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  ot  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  tbe  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  tbrout;hont  the  kingdom. 

^S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  cnstructiun 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  beating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  mos1:  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Pahsading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS.— The  following  delivered 
free  to  London,  or  any  Station  on  the  Bury  line  to  Norwich, 
at  the  present  prices,  as  annexed. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

The  best  selected  varieties,  mixed  in  proper  proportions  of 

such  kinds  as  possess  the  most  desirable  qualities  suited  for 

Permanent  Pastckes,  aud  adapted  to  different  descriptions  of 

soils,  per  acre  ...  ...  ...  ...  --.  24s.  Od. 

Fine  mixed  dwarf  varieties  for  lawns,  per  lb.  ...  ...     1     3 

Ditto,  per  peck  ...  ...  ...  ...     5    0 

RYE  GRASS,  True  Italian  ...  per  bushel    0    G 

„  Perennial  ...  ...  ...     5    0 

TURNIP— Skirving's  Liverpool  Swede,  p.  bu.,  '^Ss.,  p.  qt.  1     0 
,,  Lsiing's  Improved  Swede,  per  bu.,  SUs.,  p.  qc.  1     3 

,,  Purple-top  Swede,  per  bush.,  2Ss.  per  qt.  1     0 

„  Skirving's  Improved  ?urpk-tup  Scotch    „   ...1     3 

,,  Norfolk  White,  Green,  and  Ked  Rounds  „   ...  0     9 

„  Dale's  Hybrid         ...  ...  ...        ,,  ...  1     3 

„  AVhite  and  Red  Tankards  ...        „  ...  1     0 

„  Yellow  Tankard  or  Scotch  Pudding        „  ...  1    3 

LUCERNE  ...  ...  ...  ...    per  lb.  0  10 

CARROT— Large  White  Belgian  ...  ...         „  ...  0    S 

„  Long  Green-top  Red  Altringham     ...      ,,  ...1     0 

.PARSNIP— Large,  for  cattle  ...  ...        „  ...  0     8 

MANGOLD   WURZEL— Yellow  Globe  ...        ,,...0     6 

,,  Red  Globe  ...        „  ...  0     0 

Lons  Red  ...        ,,  ...  0     6 

„  „  Long  Yellow  ...        „   ...  0    9 

Best  English  Red  and  White  Clovers,  Trefoil,  aud  all  other 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  the  be.=.t  stocks  at  the  lowest  market 
prices.  PRICED  CATALOGUES  of  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS 
sent  prepaid  on  application  ;  also  prices  to  tbe  trade. 

Post-uifice  orders  payable  to  Bass  and  Brown,  or  to  Stephen 

Bitowx.     Remittances  lequired  from  unknown  corre.^pondents. 

BASS  AND  BROWN,  Seed  and  Hoeticoltoral  Establish- 

MENT,   Sudbury,  SufFollc,  ___^ 


J   OOK  TO  YOUR  STABLE  EXPENOITURE, 

-a— J       and  attend  to  its  economy  and  Covn-dealers'  Bills. 


CHAFF  MACHINES.— Horse  Masters  should  give 
cut  Hay  or  Wheat  Straw  with  the  Oats  they  allow,  and 
those  Oats  should  be  bruised.— MARY  WEDLAKE'S  superior 
CHAFF  MACHINES  and  OAT  BKUISERS,  manufactured  on 
the  premises  (40  years  establishedj,  IIS,  Fenchurch-street,  and 
8,  Billiter-street. 

N.B.  Chaff-cutting  and  Oat-bruising  Machinery   by  horse- 
power.    Old  Machines  repaired. 


a_|yDRAULi(J  ENGINES,  WATER  IIaM=j,  *^c., 
XX  on  Improved  Principles;  Engines  worked  by  Steam  or 
Hydraulic  power,  to  raise  from  1  gallon  to  1000  per  minute  to 
a  height  of  500  feet,  and  from  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Douche, 
Tapour,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths.  Buildings, 
Conservatories^  &c.,  heated  by  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  &c.  Towns  supplied. 
Dii'ect  to  John  Legg,  Cheltenham. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN 
ONE  SHILLING  PER  DAY!  !  and  make  the  Animal 
look  better  than  he  now  does  when  you  are  paying  not  less  than 
12s,  to  13s.  per  week.  Consider  the  enormous  saving  in  these 
hard  times — times  of  cheapness  !  I 

DO  YOU  BRUISE  THE  OATS  YOU  GIVE 
YOUR  HORSES  ?  No.  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out 
of  every  three,  and  your  Cattle  do  not  do  half  so  well. — MaRY 
WEDLAKE  AND  CO.'S  OAT  BRUISING  MILLS.  Superior 
Chaff  Engine,  simple  in  construction,  doing  fmm  50  to  000 
bushels  daily  and  more.  Nearly  all  respectable  Coachraasters 
and  Brewers  in  London  use  these  implements.  To  be  seen  at 
US,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  close  to  the  Black- 
wall  Railway. 
N.B.  Linseed  Mills,  Bean  Mills,  and  M.ilt  Mills,  in  great  variety. 

PROTECTION  FROM  FU^IE.— Fire  Annihilator 
Company. — MACHINES  of  various  sizes,  suited  for  rooms 
in  priva'e  houses,  for  shops,  or  for  cabins,  or  holds  of  ships,  are 
now  on  SALE  ;  larger  machines  are  made,  adapted  for  ware- 
houses, factories,  and  extensive  premises.  Particulars  and 
estimates,  and  cards  for  witnessing  demonstrations  of  powers 
of  the  invention,  may  be  had  at  the  office,  105,  Leadenhall- 
street^  London. 


A^ 


USTRALIAN    NEW    LINE   OF 

PACKETS.— The  first  of  ihe  above 
line  is  the  ALBATROSS,  of  1026  tons  re. 
i^  gister  ;  a  new  ship,  launched  in  January,' 
frit/ate-built,  sails  remarkably  fast,  and 
will  be  despatched  on  the  Stith  of  April, 
for  Adelaide.  Port  Phillip,  and  Sydney,' 
New  South  Wales.  Her  accommodations 
are  superior  to  anything  yet  despatched  from  this  port.  For 
terms  of  freight  or  pa^^sago  apply  to  Gibbs,  Bright,  and  Co., 
1.  North  John-street.  Liverpool. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  CAPE  of  GOOD 
HOPE,  NATAL,  iic. 

PASSE '^GERS  to  the  COLONIES  generally  may  obtain  their 
OUTFITS  from  S.  \V.  MLTER  and  CO.,  CLOTHIERS,  ic, 
CO  and  C7,  COKNHILL,  at  wholesale  prices.  SILVER  and  CO. 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  articles  comprised  in  an  outfit, 
to  secure  durability,  so  that  the  Cabin  Eoldinp;  Furniture  may 
become  permanent  Household  Furniture  on  arrival  in  the  colony. 

They  also  engage  PASSAOES,  and  give  ship  sailiui;  INFOR. 
JIATION,  but  they  neither  receive  nor  pay  a  coranjission — their 
object  being  to  give  PASSENGERS  who  place  themselves  in 
their  hands  every  benefit ;  and  they  forward  small  packages  for 
tlieir  customers  (gratis)  through  their  AGENTS  in  the  COLO- 
NIES. 

SILVER  and  CO.  give  DRAFTS  on  AUSTRALIA  at  sixty 
davs'  sight  of  103Z.  for  every  lOOi.  paid  here. 

Tbe  EMIGRANT  Fitting-out  Branch  is  at  5fo.  4,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  opposite  the  London  Tavern,  where  a  comfortable  fit-out 
for  male  or  female,  including  bedding,  may  be  obtained  for 
FOUR  POUNDS. 

A  Branch  of  each  at  ST.  GEORGE'S-CRESCENT,  LIVER- 
POOL. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  20,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  TBE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbdnkhdai,    April  24  — Agriciiltiirftl  Society  of  England. 
TuuttstiATt,         —        ij — A^icultural  Imp.  Socn-iy  ot  Ireland. 
"VVkiinesdat,    May      1— Agrictiitural  Socieij' ofEngland- 
Taua.jJAi,        —         'J— AsriciUtaral  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 


We  desirR  the  attention  of  those  of  our  reader® 
who  are  interested  in  the  breeding  of  stock  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Highhind  Society,  announcing 
that  the  period  of  entry  for  the  sweepstakes  for 
Short-horn  Bulls,  to  be  shown  at  Glasgow  on  the 
31st  July  and  1st  and  2d  August,  is  extended  till 
June  1st.  The  entry  is  open  to  England  and  Ireland, 
and  to  animals  which  have  already  carried  the 
Society's  first  premium. 

The  mode  of  paying  Wages  in  KInd  has  so  many 
advantages — to  the  labourer  in  dear  seasons,  and  to 
the  farmer  when  low  prices  prevail — that  we  think 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  specify 
in  detail  the  nature  of  the  custom  in  one  of  the 
localities  in  which  it  prevails.  The  following  state- 
ments refer  more  particularly  to  the  present  wages 
of  ploughmen  in  the  parish  of  Kilmany,  but  they  are 
also  generally  applicable  to  the  greater  portion  of 
Fifeshire.  Ploughmen  are  invariably  hired  for  a 
year  from  Martinmas  to  Martinmas.  Married  men 
generally  stay  many  years  with  the  same  master 
wherever  there  is  anything  like  mutual  satisfaction. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  foremen  spending 
their  whole  married  life-time  in  the  service  of  one 
master,  who,  if  he  has  it  in  his  power,  seldom  permits 
long  and  faithful  services  to  go  unrewarded,  or  to 
allow  such  individuals  to  come  to  want  in  their 
declining  years.  Young,  unmamed  ploughmen 
seldom  remain  longer  than  one  year  in  the  same 
place,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  natural  restless- 
ness of  youth,  and  a  very  laudable  desire  to  see  other 
modes  of  conducting  farm-work  : 

JVa^es  of  Married  Foremen  per  annum. 

Money  £12     0  0 

65  stones  (11  lbs.)  of  Oatmeal,  at  is.  2\d. 

per  stone  ...         ...         ...         ...       3  18  6J- 

1200  yds.  of  Potato  grouBd,  at  3s.  per  100  yds.  1  16  0 

House  aud  garden  ...         ...         ...         ...       2  10  0 

Cow  and  keep  ...  ...  ...  ...        9     0  0 

Allowance  oi  bread  and  beer  in  liay-time 

and  harvest  0  10  0 


.£29  14     6-J 


Total     ... 
Or  lis.  hd.  per  week. 

Wages  of  BTarried  Plouyhmen  (^common  worlcmen). 

Money  £10  10  0 

65  stones  of  Oatmeal,  at  is.  2Jd.  per  stone       3  18  6J 

182  gallons  of  new  milk,  at  6(i.  per  gallon  *       4  H  0 

1200  yds.  of  Potato  ground,  at  3s.  per  100  yds.  1  16  0 

House  and  garden  ...  ...  ...  ...        2  10  0 

Allowance  in  hay-time  and  harvest  ...       0  10  0 

Total     £23  15  6^ 

Or  9s.  V^d.  per  week. 
Wages  of  Unmarried  PloMghmen. 

Money  ^£12     0  0 

Oatmeal  (same  as  above) 3  18  65 

Milk 4  11  0 

Allowance  in  hay-time  and  harvest  ...       0  10  0 

Lodging,   including    bed-clothes,    cooking, 

utensils,  coals,  &e.  ...         •••         ■••       ISO 


Total     £22     4     6i 

Or  Ss.  fi-Ji/.  per  week. 
The  money  wages  are  not  legally  due  until  the 
expiry  of  the  engagement,  but  it  is  a  common  custom 


•  Some  farmers  give  only  the  old  Scotch  pint,  equal  to  13 
gills  nearly,  as  tbe  daily  allowance  for  each  ploughman.  The 
annual  quantity  would,  in  these  cases,  only  amount  to  136  galls. 
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for  the  master  to  pay  a  part  at  an  earlier  period  if 
required  by  the  servant.  The  oatmeal  is  delivered 
every  two  or  three  months  in  such  quantity  as  best 
suits  the  conveniency  of  both  parties.  The  milk  is 
given  daily  and  always  new  from  the  cow.  In 
■winter  when  there  happens  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of 
this  article,  the  ploughmen  receive  money  in  lieu 
thereof.  The  Potato  ground  is  manured  by  the 
farmer,  and  also  receives  such  horse-labour  as  may 
be  cecessaiy,  while  the  ploughman  furnishes  seed 
and  hand-labour.  The  produce  of  Potatoes  from 
1200  yards  is  generally  about  three  cart-loads,  or 
somewhere  about  45  cwts.,  and  when  the  crop  is 
sound  there  is  a  surplus  to  assist  in  feeding  a  pig. 
Before  the  Potato  disease  appeared  the  custom  was 
to  give  married  ploughmen  three  cart-loads  of  Potatoes 
yearly  instead  of  Potato  ground,  but  for  several 
yeai-s  back  the  sometimes  total  destruction  of  the 
crop  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  fulfil 
his  bargain. 

The  question  of  reducing  the  wages  of  farm 
servants  has  been  agitated  in  some  counties  of 
England,  but  in  Scotland  no  outward  attempt  has 
as  yet  been  made  to  supplement  low  prices  by 
encroaching  on  the  hard-earned  pittance  of  the 
agricultural  labourer.  Any  relief  to  the  farmer 
from  this  source  must  then  be  small  indeed.  Upon 
a  farm  of  240  acres,  where  four  or  five  ploughmen 
may  be  employed,  any  reduction  of  ■wages°could 
scarcely  exceed  81.  or  10L  per  annum;  and  this, 
though  an  insignificant  sum  to  the  master,  would  be 
seriously  felt  by  the  servants.  The  wages  men- 
tioned m  the  foregoing  statements  have  varied  little, 
for  many  years  back,  in  the  districts  to  which  they 
refer— the  only  difference  being  that  before  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  the  item  of  oatmeal  was 
of  greater  money  value  than  it  is  now  ;  but  this  is 
of  little  consequence  to  the  labourer  who  consumes 
the  whole  quantity  bargained,  and  thus  it  matters 
little  to  him  whether  the  food  thus  consumed  be 
high  or  low  priced. 

The^^Scotch  mode  of  paying  wages  partly  in 
"kind  "  has  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  been  com- 
pared to  the  "truck  system"  pursued  covertly  by 
some  manufacturers,  but  it  has  no  resemblance  to  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  bargain  is  made  with  the  perfect 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  workman  before  he 
enters  his  situation,  who  finds  it  more  convenient  and 
sure  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  food  guaranteed  to 
him,  so  that  he  may  be  in  some  measure  independent 
of  the  fluctuation  of  prices.  The  Scotch  ploughman 
is  altogether  in  a  different  position  from  his  English 
neighbour.  He  lives  in  a  house  on  the  farm,  sup- 
plied and  upheld  to  him  by  his  employer,  whereas 
the  other  is  often  located  in  a  village  where  money 
can  be  readily  converted  into  such  necessaries  and 
non-necessaries  of  life  as  may  be  required.  The 
Fifeshire_  system  of  paying  wages,  partly  in  farm 
produce,  is  one  simply  of  conveniency  to  the  plough- 
man, who  prefers  to  have  the  staple  articles  of  his 
daily  diet,  meal  and  milk,  given  to  him  without 
trouble  or  expense.  Unmanied  men  seldom  use  all 
the  meal  they  receive,  and  they  generally  dispose  of 
the  surplus  to  married  ploughmen  with  large  families, 
■whose  allowance  is  seldom  sufficient  to  supply  them 
■with  oatmeal  throughout  the  year.  In  the  dear  year 
of  1847  married  ploughmen,  whose  annual  allowance 
of  oatmeal  was  insufficient  for  their  wants,  were  very 
poorly  off,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  they  had 
to  pay  for  what  they  bought  in.  The  unmarried 
men,  on  the  contrary,  -n'ere  much  better  off  than 
usual,  as  they  got  a  high  price  for  their  surplus  oat- 
meal. The  agricultural  labourer,  in  the  district  re- 
ferred to,  has  generally  suffered  most  when  corn 
■was  high  priced ;  and  as,  then,  he  did  not  receive 
any  augmentation  of  wages,  it  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  darken  his  present  gleam  of  sunshine  by  lowering 
his  wages,  to  increase,  by  the  few  pounds  thus 
obtainable,  the  sum  total  on  the  Credit  side  of  the 
ledger.  II. 

PROFITS  OF  CATTLE  FEEDING. 

In  an  editorial  article,  Feb.  23d,  you  ask  your  readers 
to  give  their  experience  on  this  subject,  I  accept  your 
proposal.  It  is  right  that  you  EDgliahmen  should  know 
why  we  Irishmen  are  discontented  ;  why  our  lands  are 
nntilled  and  depopulated ;  why  the  estates  of  our  gentry 
are  being  sold . for  8  J  years' purchase  of  the  rental  of 
1845  ;  and  why  our  nobles  are  exchanging  incomes 
with  their  agents,  and  thankfully  accepting  of  6d.  in  the 
pound  out  of  the  rents  of  their  principalities,  leaving 
the  agents  to  scramble  between  the  tenants  and  the 
creditors  for  the  remaining  \9s.  6rf.  as  well  as  they  can. 

In  the  article  alluded  to,  you  state  that  your  model 
cattle  feeder  sold  his  five  Hereford  oxen  at  50s.  per 
cwt.,  thereby  making  85/.,  or  171.  per  head.  On  this 
the  whole  question  turns  :  for  suppose  they  had  been 
sold  at  13/.  per  head  (and  in  the  best  market 'in  Ireland, 
even  that  price  could  not  now  be  obtained  for  animals 
weighmg  6i  cwt.  each),  there  would  then  be  left,  not 
^01.  as.,  but  barely  5s.  to  pay  for  "the  Swedes  and  Man- 
gold Wurzel  that  five  oxen  ate,  and  for  attendance, 
fuel,  and  other  expenses  during  15   weeks  ;"  a  profit 


very  similar  to  what  we  are  now  receiving  in  Ireland. 
An  Irish  cattle  feeder  could  no  more  obtain  50s.  a  cwt. 
for  his  fatted  beast,  than  he  could  get  8s.  per  bushel 
for  his  Wheat.  The  present  actual  prices  are  not  more 
than  half  those,  and  the  poor  farmer  is  robbed  and 
plundered  in  every  market,  whether  of  grain  or  meat. 
If  you  doubt  the  assertion,  take  my  experience  during 
the  present  season  in  proof. 

In  the  first  week  of  October  last,  I  tied  up  16  beasts 
to  fatten;  they  consisted  of  six  heifers  that  I  had 
bought  two  years  previously  for  18/.  ;  a  bull  4J  years 
old,  for  which  I  paid  9/.  two  years  ago  ;  and  nine  cows 
that  had  been  in  the  dairy,  which  I  wished  to  replace 
by  young  stock.  Their  food  was  excellent  Swedes,  and 
good  oaten  straw,  regularly  supplied ;  the  cattle  well 
littered  and  curry-combed  every  day.  Having  ascer- 
tained pretty  nearly  the  weights  of  the  cattle,  both  by 
measurement  and  by  the  opinions  of  competent  judges, 
about  a  fortnight  since  I  sent  four  of  the  heifers  to 
Cork  market,  giving  instructions  to  my  man  as  to  the 
lowest  price  he  was  to  take  for  each,  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  about  3-2s.  6rf.  per  cwt.  But  he  sold  none,  and 
brought  them  all  home  again.  I  then  suspected  that  there 
might  be  some  error  in  the  estimated  weight,  and  to 
make  sure,  I  caused  the  smallest  of  the  heifers  (esti- 
mated at  4  cwt.,  and  for  which  51.  5s.  had  been  the 
highest  ofier),  to  be  killed  for  my  own  use.  When  cut 
up,  I  placed  a  hind  quarter  in  the  scales,  and  found  it 
to  weigh  113  lbs.  ;  so  that  the  butcher  would  have  had 
my  meat  at  -265.  per  cwt.,  besides  fat,  hide,  head,  in- 
sides,  &c.  While  my  beef  was  being  salted,  word  was 
brought  to  me  that  a  person  from  Cork  was  looking  at 

the   cattle.     I  offered   the   lot   to   him  for    100/ my 

poverty  and  not  my  will  consenting,  for  my  supply  of 
food  was  running  short,  and  the  poor-rate  collector  was 
urgent  and  clamorous  in  his  demand  for  118/.  due  on 
my  three  farms,  containing  about  400  acres  ;  and  the 
upshot  was  that  I  took  90/.  cash  down  for  the  15  beasts, 
which  the  buyer  himself  admitted  would  produce  at 
least  75  cwt.  of  marketable  beef.  Now,  can  you  or  your 
English  readers  calculate  my  profit  (for  I  perceive 
nothing  but  loss),  to  pay  for  19  weeks'  attendance,  and 
for  10  acres  of  Swedes  set  apart  for  these  cattle,  the 
whole  of  which  was  either  consumed  or  stolen.  In 
truth,  I  believe  one-third  of  the  crop  disappeared  in  the 
latter  way.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  I  have  a  pretty  heap 
of  excellent  manure  ;  but  if  the  straw  consumed  had 
been  sold,  the  price  of  it  would  have  purchased  guano 
to  three  times  the  value  of  the  dung.  May  I  not,  then, 
ask  in  conclusion,  what  Irish  farmer  can  afford  at  these 
rales  to  grow  Turnips  or  Wheat  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  run  the  chance  of  even  black  Potatoes  ?  C.  C. 
Barretts,  Cork,  Feb.   28. 


[April  20, 


ON  INCREASING  THE  SUPPLY  OF  MEAT. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  use  of 
animal  food  enters  so  very  largely  into  the  list  of  articles 
of  general  consumption,  the  augmentation  of  the  supply 
of  that  special  commodity,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  also  to  extend 
the  use  of  it  among  the  lower  orders  of  society,  becomes 
a  point  of  importance  that  is  not  exceeded  in  the  value 
of  the  consideration  by  any  national  object  in  the  whole 
circle  of  social  and  political  economy.  Food  is  the 
essential  element  of  life,  and  being  composed  of  different 
articles  the  value  of  which  stands  in  a  relative  position 
to  each  other,  the  attention  must  be  durected  to  the 
providing  of  them,  in  the  ratio  which  the  commercial 
interchange  baa  established.  Bread  and  beef  are  known 
to  form  the  food  of  the  strongest  quality  ;  labour  is 
supported  by  these  articles  much  longer  than  by  vege- 
table productions,  and  the  bodily  vigour  that  ia  neces- 
sary to  intellectual  energy  must  be  raised  and  upheld 
by  the  same  means.  The  value  of  these  articles  has 
been  raised  to  the  top  of  the  highest  scale  by  the  supe- 
rior quality,  and  that  value  has  placed  them  too  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  population.  Fluctuations 
occur  of  high  and  low  prices,  for  which  no  cause  can  be 
seen,  nor  can  any  preventive  be  applied  ;  all  commer- 
cial uses  are  exposed  to  it,  and  the  occurrence  in  the 
end  is  not  deemed  hurtful.  But  the  quantity  must  be 
steadily  increased  in  proportion  to  the  uniform  rise  in 
the  population  ;  demand  necessarily  calls  for  a  supply, 
and  incites  the  finding  of  the  means  of  production. 
These  means  are  advanced  along  with  the  other  im- 
provements that  are  effected  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  which  is  the  source  and  fountam  of  all  organised 
existence.  As  the  quadruped  part  of  the  animated 
world  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  earth  for  its  support, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  primary  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  in  order 
that  it  may  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the 
necessary  articles.  The  performance  of  this  most  essen- 
tial requisite  becomes  a  duty  and  an  inquiry  of  the  very 
last  importance. 

It  is  now  admitted  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  green 
crops  form  the  basis  of  improved  agriculture,  both  for 
production  of  corn  and  cattle.  On  whatever  soils  green 
crops  can  be  got,  other  crops  will  invariably  follow. 
Notwithstanding  these  most  undeniable  maxims  in  agri- 
culture, an  unfortunate  prejudice  yet  exists  against  the 
use  of  the  crops,  on  account  of  requiring  much  labour 
and  manure,  and  an  undue  degree  of  attention.  A  very 
strong  predilection  for  Grasslands  is  still  entertained, 
arising  from  the  latent  barbarism  of  the  mind,  which 
adopts  and  adheres  to  the  customs  and  practices  which 
chance  and  accident  have  placed  in  use.  Grass  lands 
of  the  very  best  quality  will  yield  a  quantity  of  human 
food  as  large  as  if  the  land  was  under  an  arable  cul- 
ture ;  but  the  case  is  wholly  different  on  the  inferior 


1  sods,  which  produce  few  Grasses,  and  mostly  weeds. 
Where  such  soils  are  wet,  close  draining  will  wholly  re- 
[  move  the  evil,  and  adapt  them  for  the  green  crop  culti- 
j  vation  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  most  convenient  accom- 
modation is  now  afforded  by  the   Government  loans  of 
money  at  6  J  .per  cent. 
'      The  conversion  of  all  lands  of  this  description  from  the 
j  present  unproductive  state  into  the  alternate  system  of 
cropping  and  grazmg,  may  be  very  justly  placed  as  the-- 
first  step  towards  the  augmentation  of  corn  and  beef  ■ 
which  are  always  considered  to  be  the  staff  of  life.     In-  r 
,  ferior  articles  of  food  can  only  support  animals  of  an  ' 
:  inferior  description,  and  also  fewer  m   number   than 
I  when  the  land  is  used  in  the  production  of  the  best; 
known  articles  of  nutriment.     Green  crop  plants  are 
now  known  that  can  be  raised  on  all  soils  except  the 
very  stiffest  clays,  an  advantage  which  very  much  en- 
courages the  arable  culture  of  every  possible  kind  of 
land.      Without  this  well  known  employment   of  the  ■' 
soil,  the  conversion  of   it  to  aration  might  be   more 
justifiably  refused.     The  retention  of  lands  under  such 
disadvantages  arises  wholly  from  prejudice. 

The  introduction  of  green  crops  forms  the  most 
valuable  revolution  that  ever  has  happened  iu  the  art 
of  agriculture,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
events  that  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  progress  of 
human  improvements.  The  practice  of  cultivation  has 
been  completely  revolutionised — better  animals  have 
been  produced,  and  the  supply  of  every  kmd  of  food 
has  been  most  amazingly  increased.  It  is  a  rigid  law  - 
in  the  alterations  of  animal  organisation,  that  the  more 
the  parts  of  it  are  refined,  the  quality  of  the  food  must 
be  correspondingly  raised  ;  and  consequently  the  arable 
culture  of  the  laud  must  advance  with,  or  rather  pre- 
cede the  improvements  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
foundation  must  be  laid  on  which  to  build  the  super- 
structure, and  the  durability  of  it  must  be  continued,  to 
support  the  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  the  opera- 
tions. Experience  has  shown  that  the  dry  food  of  hays 
and  straws  does  not  nourish  and  invigorate  animals  in 
any  just  comparison  with  roots  ;  the  juices  are  wanting, 
and  the  useful  saliva  that  is  engendered  by  the  masti- 
cation of  the  esculent  materials.  The  manure  is  also 
very  inferior  from  culmiferous  food,  and  becomes  very 
much  increased  in  value  when  mixed  with  the  urine 
and  the  faeces  that  come  from  the  use  of  rooted  vegeta- 
bles. This  property  forms  one  of  the  chief  recom- 
mendations of  the  use  of  esculents. 

The  fattening  of  animals  never  reached  any  degree  of 
perfection  till  the  roots  of  Turnips  and  Potatoes  were 
cultivated  in  a  quantity  to  show  the  general  advantages. 
The  growth  of  the  animal  was  slow,  and  the  quahty  of 
the  flesh  was  tough  and  meagre,  and  wholly  wanting  in 
the  flavour  and  elasticity  that  are  now  procured.  The 
number  of  the  animals  was  also  very  deficient.  The 
improvements  that  have  been  effected,  and  are  now 
permanently  established  in  the  organisation  of  the 
animals  of  the  farm,  could  not  have  been  supported 
without  a  corresponding  refinement  in  the  nutrition 
afforded  ;  both  quantity  and  quality  become  requisite 
to  uphold  and  maintain  an  enlarged  and  improved 
carcase. 

The  earth  being  the  basis  on  which  every  human 
effort  is  exerted,  the  first  attention  must  be  directed  to 
the  condition  of  its  capability  of  production,  and  to  the 
means  that  are  required  for  the  development  of  its  re- 
sources. The  just  appropriation  of  its  uses,  according 
to  the  best  modern  knowledge  of  cultivation,  is  the  most 
important  enquiry,  in  order  that  the  quantity  may  be 
increased  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  After  the 
breaking  up  of  the  inferior  Grass  lands  that  have  been 
mentioned,  the  main  object  of  attention  must  be  to  fit 
them  for  the  production  of  green  crops,  by  draining 
where  necessary,  and  by  paring  and  burning  where 
much  foggage  covers  the  surface.  As  has  been  before 
mentioned,  wherever  green  crops  are  got  other  crops 
will  follow,  and  consequently  more  cattle  can  be  kept, 
and  the  animals  of  a  better  quahty. 

Next  to  the  conversion  of  the  inferior  Grass  lands 
into  the  arable  state,  the  better  cultivation  of  the  lands 
that  are  and  have  been  under  tillage,  may  be  placed  as 
an  infallible  mode  of  increasing  the  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  On  a  very  large  part  of  these  lands  suf- 
ficient capital  and  labour  are  not  expended,  injudicious 
cropping  is  practised,  and  over  the  breadth  of  the  kmg. 
dom  the  returns  of  crops  fails  by  more  than  one-third 
of  the  easily  available  produce.  Draining  is  mostly 
everywhere  wanted,  and  the  facility  which  is  now  offered 
in  the  loans  of  money  by  Government  for  that  purpose 
is  not  extensively  accepted.  Green  crops  are  not  used 
to  the  full  extent  even  in  the  fittest  localities  ;  pre- 
judices  remain  to  be  overcome  after  an  experience  of 
the  inestimable  benefits  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
century.  The  produce  of  every  kind  is  thus  curtailed  ; 
the  animals  of  use  are  lessened  in  number  and  reduced 
in  quality,  and  the  prices  of  value  are  unnecessarily 
euhaueed.  Every  enlightened  observer  never  fails  to 
record  the  universal  prevalence  of  hurtful  prejudices, 
antiquated  customs,  and  bigoted  practice,  which  most 
effectually  retard  the  progress  of  improvements,  and 
limit  the  supply  of  food.  In  order  to  bring  about  the 
most  desirable  result  of  the  most  enlightened  practice, 
the  minds  of  the  operators  must  be  first  enlightened  by 
education,  which  will  enable  them  to  see  the  object  in 
prospect,  and  then  to  find  the  means  necessary  to  effect 
the  attainment.  Liberality  of  mind  is  essential  to  the 
introducdon  of  improvements,  and  it  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  expansion  of  the  intellectual  faculties  that 
arise  from  a  varied  and  comprehensive  learning.  This 
enlightenment  of  the  mind  bears  in  the  first  place  on 
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the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  is  next  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  better  implements  of  every  kind,  dead, 
animal  and  vegetable.  The  first  improvement  is  re- 
quired in  the  agent  of  operation — it  must  perform  the 
first  and  the  most  necessary  part,  and  provide  for  the 
gradual  and  regular  progression  of  the  connected  chain 
of  the  improvements.  Without  this  fundamental  re- 
quisite, no  lasting  benefit  will  be  derived,  the  parts  will 
not  be  duly  apportioned,  and  the  necessary  mutual  sup- 
port will  not  be  afforded. 

The  "  radical "  improvement  must  begin  in  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  minds  of  the  cultivators,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  known  pi-actices  of  the  greatest  value, 
which  will  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  the  produce 
of  land  of  every  kind,  and  the  number  of  cattle  among 
the  other  articles.  In  order  to  rear  animals  to  the 
useful  maturity,  green  crops  must  form  the  foundation 
of  the  system  of  proceeding  ;  by  these  crops,  the  animals 
are  quickly  pushed  into  value,  the  manure  that  is  made 
on  the  farm  is  greatly  increased  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  by  that  means  and  by  the  working  of  the 
land  for  the  growth  of  the  esculent  roots,  the  production 
of  the  future  culmiferous  and  leguminous  crops  amounts 
to  an  absolute  certainty.  The  greater  the  number  of 
cattle  the  greater  will  be  the  produce  of  grain.  The 
want  of  green  crops  limits  the  number  of  cattle,  and 
the  existing  quantity  is  reared  in  an  imperfect  and 
profitless  manner.  J.  D. 

( To  he  coniinued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant. — There  are 
few  subjects  of  more  general  interest  at  the  present 
moment  than  the  relation  between  tenant  and  landlord  ; 
they  are  so  mixed  up  together  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible one  can  suffer  without  bringing  distress  and  incon- 
venience upon  the  other.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  farmer,  or 
how  cheap  he  can  obtain  his  land,  but  what  is  the  fair 
value  of  his  holding,  as  between  man  and  man,  honestly 
and  fairly.  The  landlord,  on  the  one  hand,  not  wishing 
to  receive  more  than  is' just,  and  the  tenant,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  exaggerating  the  depreciation  of  pro- 
duce. These  are  matters  of  no  difficult  management 
where  the  parties  concerned  have  confidence  in  each 
other.  The  complaint  of  distress  amongst  all  classes 
may  he  accounted  for,  in  some  measure,  by  individuals, 
during  the  period  of  high  prices,  living  up  to,  and  even 
beyond  their  incomes,  and  having  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  to  meet  the  sudden  change  in  the  market.  Those 
men  who  have  saved  money  when  their  profits  were 
large  will  now  be  able,  by  judicious  management,  to 
■weather  the  storm,  and  right  themselves  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  years  ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who  never 
had  capital  to  commence  with,  and  were  careless  when 
they  had  opportunities  of  adding  to  the  stock  purse, 
will  suffer  severely,  if  they  are  not  obliged  to  resign 
their  farms  into  the  hands  of  a  new  race,  who  will  enter 
the  field  prepared  to  invest  their  cash  in  the  land,  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  shopkeeper  would  in  trading  in 
soap  and  caudles,  &c.  I  have  heard  it  stated  in  con- 
versation that  many  farmers  have  declared  that  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves,  if  left  in  possession  of  their 
holdings  for  two  years  more  ;  after  which  time  the  land- 
lords may  do  what  they  please  with  the  soil ;  implying 
that  the  land  will  be  exhausted  by  over- cropping,  to 
remunerate  them  for  losses.  I  merely  repeat  what  has 
been  said,  without  vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  rumour  ; 
neither  do  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  tenants  would 
act  so  madly,  for  their  own  interests  ;  as  a  temporary 
advantage  of  a  very  questionable  nature  would  be 
attended  with  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  landed 
interest  and  all  persons  attached  to  it,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  There  is  nothing  more  destructive  to 
farming  than  full  cropping  without  efficient  dressing ; 
and  to  exhaust  the  soil  amounts  to  insanity,  as 
the  mischief  which  may  be  perpetrated  in  two  years 
would  not,  probably,  be  repaired  in  half  a  dozen  or 
more.  Wheat  cannot  be  much  lower  than  it  is,  and 
farmers  have  arrived  at  a  point  from  which  they  will 
probably  advance.  Food  having  fallen  in  price,  every- 
thing should  in  proportion  be  reduced,  which,  if  it  was 
the  case,  we  should  be  in  much  the  same  position  as  if  pro- 
tection was  still  the  law  of  the  land.  Now  suppose  that 
the  agricultural  body  were  to  encourage  those  who  sold 
the  commodities  they  required  at  a  fair  remunerating 
rate,  compared  with  the  alteration  of  other  prices,  at  the 
same  time  entering  into  engagements  with  their  land- 
lords to  either  value  their  farms  at  a  corn  rent  or  re- 
duce them  to  the  standard  of  those  who  do  so. 
There  can  be  no  question  where  very  large  fortunes  are 
made  by  a  few,  there  is  much  more  distress  existing 
in  the  country  than  where  there  are  many  who  share  in 
moderate  profits.  Let  any  intelligent  person  travel 
through  the  rural  districts,  who  understands  the  differ- 
ence between  land  well  tilled,  and  that  which  is  un- 
drained  and  badly  cultivated,  and  he  will  find  a  vast 
extent  of  ^  acreage  in  a  most  primitive  state,  wastinf  its 
strength  in  the  production  of  weeds.  On  inquiring" the 
reason  of  such  neglect,  the  answer  will  probably  be, 
prices  are  so  low  it  does  not  pay  to  spend  money  on  the 
land ;  then  surely  it  cannot  remunerate  the  farmer  allow- 
mg  it  to  remain  idle,  having  his  rent  to  make  up.  I 
never  could  yet  understand  why  land  under  garden 
management  can  return  a  profit  at  a  rent  of  il.  per  acre, 
where  the  same  description  of  soil  under  the  plough  is 
thought  dear  at  2/.  per  acre,  and  yet  not  200  yards 
apart— similar  grain  and  roots  being  sown  on  each.  To 
elucidate  this  apparent  mystery,  we  must  conclude  the 
man  with  the  small  holding  has  a  capital  sufBcient  to  do 


his  ground  justice,  whilst  the  other  is  over-burthened 
with  more  land  than  he  can  manage,  with  the  funds  at 
his  command  ;  therefore  are  high  prices  blamed  because 
they  compel  exertion.  In  days  gone  by,  high. prices 
smoothed  the  agricultural  path,  and  permitted  the  easy 
going  tenant  to  rest  in  security  ;  guaranteeing  half 
a  crop  as  enough  to  live  upon.  Now  matters  have 
assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  every  inch  of  soil  must 
bear  its  fair  proportion  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
million,  or  they  will  of  necessity  call  in  to  their  aid 
foreign  grain.  What  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to 
keep  the  home  market  to  themselves  and  drive  com- 
petitors from  the  field  ?  The  use  of  means  to  multiply 
production,  such  as  gold  and  machinery,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  free  use  of  these,  added  to  untiring  energy,  that 
they  have  attained  their  proud  position.  Farmers  will 
have  to  adopt  much  the  same  system,  and  follow  so 
good  an  example.  It  seems  rather  a  reflection  upon 
England  to  hear  it  said,  that  foreigners  can  beat  us  in' 
farming  ;  it  cannot  be  because  labour  is  cheaper,  when 
good  workmen  may  be  hired  in  the  rural  districts  at 
Ss.  per  week.  It  cannot  be  because  money  is  scarce, 
when  any  amount  may  be  borrowed  on  real  security  at 
4  per  cent.  It  cannot  be  that  Britons  are  less  hardy, 
and  more  afraid  of  toil  than  those  of  other  nations ;  her 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  evidence  against  such  a 
supposition.  It  cannot  be  that  the  islanders  are 
more  ignorant  than  their  neighbours,  when  they  are 
generally  said  to  have  a  large  share  of  common 
sense.  Then  what  is  it  that  throws  a  damp  over  the 
agriculturist's  spirits  ?  All  trades  must  advance  with 
the  age,  if  they  expect  to  prosper,  and  farming  must  not 
be  left  out  of  the  list.  Land  will  always  be  a  fair  in- 
vestment for  spare  cash.  Falcon. 

Farming  to  a  Profit. — Every  one  will  readily  admit 
that  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  20  years  in  agricultural  science  ;  but  there  has 
often  arisen  a  question  in  our  mind  whether  a  corre- 
sponding improvement  has  taken  place  in  agriculture 
considered  as  a  profitable  trade.  Farming  is  now  be- 
coming rather  a  fashionable  employment ;  many  of  our 
aristocrats  are  spending  their  thousands  in  having  their 
farms  properly  drained  and  subsoiled  throughout ;  and 
very  well  it  is  for  those  who  have  plenty  to  spend.  But 
is  it  right  for  those  of  the  middle  class  of  society  to 
embark  their  whole  capital  in  a  trade,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  a  certainty  of  a  profitable  remu- 
neration. I  have  been  struck  lately  in  travelling 
through  one  of  the  southern  counties  with  the  very 
great  differences  in  the  modern  system  of  farming. 
After  passing  for  miles  through  agricultural  districts 
in  the  older  style  of  farming— small  fields,  innumerable 
hedges,  glimpses  of  sloppy  farm-yards,  or  of  a  team  of 
horses  (six  horses,  a  man  and  two  boys  leading  them), 
we  have  certainly  felt  relieved  upon  suddenly  coming 
to  an  open  space  of  perhaps  300  acres  without  a  tree 
upon  it  all,  evidently  under  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  ploughs  hard  at  work  (two  horses  and  one  man), 
and,  on  nearer  investigation,  we  could  discover  the 
cattle  all  box-fed,  and  everything  in  first-rate  style.  If 
we  were  to  go  to  the  former  of  these  farms,  and  ask 
to  see  his  accounts,  he  would  stare,  or  probably  laugh 
and  say  "  he  did  not  know  how  to  write,  and  therefore 
could  keep  none."  Our  contempt  of  him  would  then 
be  at  its  height  ;  and  our  esteem  of  the  other  would  be 
heightened  in  the  same  proportion  when,  in  reply  to  a 
similar  question,  he  would  produce  half  a  dozen  large 
volumes  ;  tell  us  to  a  penny  the  amount  of  food  each  ox 
had  eaten — to  an  inch  the  length  of  land  each  horse 
had  trod,  and  to  a  shilling  the  money  that  had  passed 
through  his  hands.  But  let  us  go  to  the  bankers,  and 
see  how  much  remains  in  the  said  gentleman's  hand, 
and  how  much  in  the  old  farmer's  whom  we  so  despise, 
and  we  shall  find  that  as  far  as  money  is  an  object  the 
latter  is  the  best  farm.  Though  praise  and  admiration 
are  very  well  in  their  way,  they  are  not  very  satisfying 
things  to  live  on ;  and  we  certainly  would  advise  those 
farmers  who  have  wives  and  children  depending  upon 
th.em,  to  think  rather  less  about  the  appearance  of  their 
cattle  and  fields,  and  look  to  stricter  economy  in  the 
more  important  items  of  labour,  seed,  and  manure. 
L.  H.  P. 

Threshing  Machines. — I  should  have  regretted  the 
accidental  error  that  crept  in  my  last  communication  if 
it  had  not  brought  forth  the  ability  of  your  correspondent 
"  Lusor."  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  continue  to  give 
his  information,  as  there  are  few  objects  of  more 
importance  to  the  farmer  than  a  speedy  and  an  easy 
threshing  machine.  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  his 
or  any  of  our  readers'  opinion,  as  I  am  about  altering 
mine.  "  Lusor  "  states  that  the  rollers  probably  take 
off  one-sixth  of  the  power,  but  I  should  say  nearer  one- 
half  than  one-third,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
the  length  of  time  a  sheaf  is  under  operation,  and  that 
the  rollers  have,  in  Scotch  machines  like  mine,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  weight  of  a  heavy  close  concave, 
which  is  raised  with  the  top  one  when  taking  too  much 
feed.  If  I  discard  them  and  feed  near  the  summit  of 
the  drum,  as  "  Lusor  "  recommends,  I  am  at  a  loss  how 
that  should  be  done  without  reversing  the  motion  of  the 
drum  and  taking  away  the  revolving  rake,  for  my 
machine  has  the  mouth  of  the  rollers,  the  axis  of  the 
drum,  and  the  axis  of  the  revolving  rake,  all  in  a  line  ; 
in  which  case,  to  be  out  of  their  way,  the  feeder  would 
be  placed  inconveniently  high.  Would  he  propose  the 
old  drum  and  a  new  hollow  concave,  or  would  he,  as 
there  will  be  required  a  counter-shaft  to  reverse  the 
motion,  prefer  both  new,  and  about  the  size  they  are 
generally  made  ?  The  engine  could  be  reversed,  but 
the  other  machinery  attached  will  not  permit  it.    Whose 


principle  of  drum  and  concave  would  he  prefer  ?  The 
barn  work  of  Mr.  Wood's  machine  offered  the  least 
resistance  to  the  dynamometer  at  Norwich.  Does 
"  Lusor  "  know  the  principle,  and  will  he  give  that  know- 
ledge to  your  readers ;  and  is  he  acquainted  with  the 
form  and  manner  of  working  of  Messrs.  Garrett's  prize 
machine  ?  and  give  that  as  well.  One  of  your  sub- 
scribers wishes  to  know  the  "  best  mode  of  applying 
steam-power."  To  make  the  most  of  the  fuel  it  will 
require  a  double  cylinder  engine,  the  small  cylinder  to 
work  with  high  prestuie  steatn,  the  large  one  to  be 
worked  with  the  steam  when  having  done  its  duty  in  the 
small  one,  and  when  used  in  the  large  one,  then  to  be 
condensed,  to  have  a  fixed  tubular  boiler,  large  in  com- 
parison, to'  expose  a  great  surface  to  the  flame  and 
heated  air,  to  make  the  most  of  the  fuel ;  to  have  a  high 
chimney,  to  get  a  powerful  draught  ;  and  a  self-regu- 
lating damper,  to  regulate  that  draught,  or  it  will  cause 
a  great  loss  of  fuel,  but  as  the  first  cost  of  such  an 
engine  will  be  great,  and  as  skill  to  manage  such  an 
engine  will  be  very  expensive,  I  should  say  that  a  high 
pressure  engine  will  be  had  for  a  much  less  cost,  and  as 
any  sharp  man  will  be  able  to  manage  it,  one  of  that 
description  will  be  most  suitable  for  farmers  generally  j 
but  it  should  be  made  with  its  ports  and  passages  so 
large  as  not  to  be  less  than  an  eighth  of  the  area  of  the 
piston,  which  should  be  a  correct  metallic  one  ;  the 
length  of  the  stroke  should  not  be  more  than  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder,  the  piston  to  travel  not  less 
than  200  feet  per  minute,  to  be  assisted  by  a  good  fly- 
wheel, and  the  steam  to  be  cut  off  at  one-third  of  the 
stroke.  This  can  be  done  by  a  very  plain  movementj 
described  in  the  "  Artizan  "  for  last  March,  but  it  will 
require  it  to  be  divested  of  the  apparatus  adopted  for 
locomotive  engines,  to  enable  the  engineer  to  cut  off  the 
steam  at  any  point  whilst  the  engine  is  running.  The 
boiler  should  have  not  less  than  one  foot  of  space  exposed 
to  the  flame  and  heated  air  for  every  square  inch  of 
area  on  the  piston,  and  for  every  10  feet  of  heated 
surface  not  less  than  1  foot  of  grate.  The  boiler  that 
will  take  the  least  trouble  is  a  long  cylindrical  one,  no 
larger  in  diameter  than  will  just  admit  a  person  to  clean 
it,  and  then  it  will  be  longer  and  take  more  of  the  heat 
from  the  fire.  What  is  most  against  this  sort  is,  that  it 
takes  so  long  a  time  to  boil ;  this  may  be  obviated  by 
having  the  diameter  larger,  the  length  shorter,  and  a 
flue  about  14  or  15  inches  through  it.  This  boiler  will- 
hold  much  less  water  to  boil,  and  consequently  tako  less 
time  to  get  up  steam,  which  will  be  both  saving  of  fuel 
and  time.  The  boilers  of  steam-engines  require  our 
utmost  care  to  discern  those  of  the  best  principle,  for  in 
the  "  Patent  Journal,"  in  the  monthly  part  for  last 
December,  the  editor,  in  an  article  on  "  Furnaces  and 
fire  places,"  states,  "that  in  them  generally  the  waste 
of  heat  is  so  great  that  from  three-fourths  to  four.fifths 
of  the  fuel  is  unnecessarily  expended,"  and  in  a  calcula- 
tion he  shows  that,  in  an  engine  chimney  which  evolved 
19,000  cubic  feet  in  a  minute,  there  was  as  nauch  heat 
lost  as  would  supply  an  engine  of  200  horse  power,  as 
he  frequently  found  the  heat  of  the  air  at  the  base  of 
the  chimney  from  700"  to  800°  Fahrenheit,  almost  four 
times  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  What  would 
be  a  better  subject  for  a  prize  essay  by  our  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  than  one  to  be  adopted  by  farmers  of 
this  waste  heat,  and  the  heat  from  the  waste  steam  of 
high  pressure  engines  2  One  way  of  employing  the  heat 
of  the  fire  after  leaving  the  boiler  would  be  to  let  it  go 
under  and  round  a  sheet  iron  vessel,  which  could  be 
used  as  a  kiln  for  drying  grain  or  other  articles,  and  the 
waste  steam  could  be  used  for  cooking  food  for  cattle, 
or  for  steaming  bones,  which,  after  a  few  hours  subjec- 
tion to  that  heat  would  very  easily  be  broken  with  a 
wooden  mallet  ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  ready  exit  for 
the  steam  must  be  provided,  or  the  power  of  the  engine 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  Richard  Nicklin,  Isle 
of  Man. 


ROYAL  AGEICULTHRAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Peofessok  Way,  Consulting-Chemist  to  the  Society, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Chemical  Principles  of  Cheese 
and  Bittter-making,  before  the  members  of  the  Societyj. 
at  their  house  in  Hanover-sc^uare,  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  17th  of  April  J  the  ^Earl  of  Ducie,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

Lecture  on  the  Chemical  Pkinciples  of  Butter 
AND  Cheese-making. — Mr.  Way  commenced  his  lecture 
by  stating  that  on  two  different  previous  occasions  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  the  Society 
subjects  upon  which  he  had  been  personally  engagedj^ 
and  to  which,  he  hoped,  his  investigations  had  brought 
some  additional  knowledge.  The  lectures  he  alluded  to- 
were  those  on  guano,  and  on  the  absorptive  powers  of 
soils.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  however- 
desirable  it  might  be,  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring 
before  them  on  each  occasion  some  subject  new  to  the 
agricultural  world.  In  the  present  lecture  he  should 
merely  embody  in  a  condensed  form  that  [information 
which  his  hearers  could,  if  they  sought  it,  find  equally 
well,  or  better  given,  in  books.  There  was,  howeverj,. 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  truths,  when  orally  enun- 
ciated, possessed  ten  times  more  penetrative  power  (if 
he  might  so  say)  than  any  power  of  written  language 
could  infuse  into  them.  To  this  circumstance,  and  to 
the  obvious  importance  of  recalling  to  our  minds  from 
time  to  time  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  he  must  trust  for  the  success  of  the 
present  lecture.  He  must  be  excused  for  once  more 
remarking,  that  a  fundamental  part  of  the  plan  of  these 
monthly  lectures  was,  in  his  mind,  the  opportunity  for 
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subsequent  remarks  by  the  members  present,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  freely  offer  such  observations  as 
might  occur  to  them.  They  lecturer  went  on  to  say, 
that  to  understand  the  circumstances  affecting  cheese 
and  butter,  they  must  first  of  all  examine  the  composi- 
tion of  milk.  The  popular  knowledge  of  milk  was  that 
it  consisted  of  butter,  cheese,  and  whey, — at  least  these 
were  the  three  parts  into  which  it  was  usually  seen  to 
be  capable  of  separation  ;  but  this  division  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  milk  left  out  of  the  question  a  substance  of 
whose  existance  in  milk  many  people  were  entirely 
ignorant,  but  to  which,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 

the  greatest  amount  of  attention  was  due he  meant  the 

sugar  of  milk.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  .milk  con- 
sisted of  five  parts,  butter,  curd,  milk  sugar,  water,  and 
saline  matter.  The  diagram  on  the  wall  gave  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  these  ingredients  in  different  kinds  of 
milk. 

COMPOSITION  OF  MILK. 
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The  sugar  of  milk,  it  would  be  seen,  existed  in  consi- 
derable quantity  in  it,  equalling  in  the  cow  the  weight  of 
the  curd.  In  England,  he  believed  it  was  never  pre- 
pared for  domestic  or  other  purposes  ;  but  in  Switzer- 
land it  formed  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
Mr.  Way  exhibited  a  specimen  of  milk  sugar,  and  ob- 
served that  it  would  be  found  to  possess  only  a  slightly 
sweet  taste,  which  was  due  to  its  very  limited  solubility. 
This  circumstance  prevented  its  extensive  use  as  a 
substitute  for  ordinary  sugar,  because  it  could  only  be 
employed  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  and  required  so  much 
water  to  dissolve  it  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
aay  liquid  to  which  it  was  added.  Now,  milk  sugar, 
although  by  itself,  or  in  solution  iu  pure  water,  it  would 
keep  well,  was  very  liable  to  change  when  in  contact 
■with  bodies  having  the  nature  of  ferments.  IMilk  was, 
■when  drawn  from  the  cow,  slightly  alkaline  to  test- 
paper  ;  but  in  a  short  time  it  became  sour  and  curdled. 
This  souring  was  due  to  the  production  of  an  acid  from 
the  sugar,  which  had,  from  this  circumstance,  been 
called  the  laciio  acid,  or  the  acid  of  milk.  The  same 
compound  was  formed  in  many  other  circumstances, 
and  its  production  was  not  confined  to  milk  sugar,  but 
occurred  in  the  other  forms  of  sugar.  Thus  lactic  acid 
was  produced  when  Cabbage  is  cut  up  and  allowed  to 
become  sour,  forming  the  sour-krout  of  the  Conti- 
nent. The  sourness  of  brewers'  grains  is  due  to 
the  same  acid.  Mr.  Way  exhibited  a  diagram  which 
showed  how  easily  the  sugars  could  pass  into  lactic 
acid. 

RELATION  OF  SUGAR  TO  LACTIC  ACID. 
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Thus  milk  sugar  was  in  relation  to  the  acid  in  ques- 
tion of  such  composition  that  one  equivalent  or  com- 
bining proportion  of  it  could,  without  adding  to  or  sub- 
tl'acting  from  its  component  parts,  produce  four 
equivalents  of  lactic  acid.  Now  in  the  natural  souring 
of  milk  this  transformation  occurs,  but  the  question 
arises,  how  is  it  brought  about  ?  Mr.  Way  had  be- 
fore stated  that  ferments  in  general  had  this  power  of 
acidifying  milk  sugar.  It  was  an  axiom  with  chemists 
thatferments  are  substances  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  in 
virtue  of  that  state  capable  of  imparting  it  to  other  sub- 
stances. The  difference  between  a  ferment  and  a  fer- 
mentable substance  was  in  general  this :  The  body 
producing  a  ferment  was  liable  to  change  by  simple  ex- 
posure to  air.  The  body  in  which  the  fermenting 
process  can  be  induced  is  not  liable  to  change  by  ex- 
posure to  air,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  ferment  is 
capable  of  ready  conversion.  The  class  of  ferments 
generally  contain  nitrogen ;  the  bodies  liable  to  fer- 
mentation do  not.  Mr.  Way  had  collected  in  a  Table 
some  of  the  more  important  of  the  proximate  principles 
containing  nitrogen,  and  also  some  of  those  which  do  not 
contain  this  element. 
KITR08EN0DS  PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES  (Mulder). 
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_  Amongst  the  former  would  be  found  casein,  the  name 
given  by  chemists  to  the  principle  which  is  found  in  the 
curd  or  cheese  of  milk.     Casein,  as  it  existed  in  milk, 


was  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state,  but  most  people 
were  familiar  with  it  in  the  form  of  curd.  If 
the  curd  of  milk,  carefully  separated  by  pressure 
from  the  whey,  was  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  began  to 
acquire  a  putrid  smell  ;  in  this  state  it  would,  if 
mixed  with  sweet  milk,  rapidly  cause  it  to  turn  sour. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  the  natural  sour- 
ing of  milk  ;  by  the  exposure  of  the  casein  to  the  air  it 
underwent  a  change  which  enabled  it  to  act  upon  the 
milk  sugar,  converting  it  into  lactic  acid.  This  souring  of 
milk  was  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  to 
some  of  which  Mr.  Way  would  allude  presently  ;  but 
his  present  object  was  to  explain  and  to  enforce  upon 
their  attention  the  consecutive  changes  occurring — first, 
by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  curd,  and,  secondly,  by 
the  influence  of  the  ferment  so  produced  upon  the  sugar 
of  the  milk.  A  right  understanding  of  these  changes 
would  simplify  and  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  presented  themselves  iu  the  operations 
of  the  dairy. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  most  minute  precau- 
tions were  necessary  in  the  management  of  a  dairy. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  temperature. 
The  action  of  the  air  upon  nitrogenous  substances  was, 
in  all  cases,  favoured  by  a  moderate  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. Practically  this  circumstance  was  well 
understood  and  applied  iu  the  construction  of  dairies, 
which  were  usually  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  earth, 
and  were  as  far  as  possible  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  summer's  sun.  The  use  of  water  as  a  means  of 
regulating  temperature  was  also  known.  The  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  the  walls,  the  floor,  and  the  benches,  being 
intended  to  reduce  the  temperature  by  the  cold  pro- 
duced in  evaporation.  But  Mr.  Way  thought  that, 
by  a  little  ingenuity,  much  greater  advantage  might  be 
taken  of  this  well-known  law  of  evaporation.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  seemed  to  him  perfectly  practicable  to 
imitate  in  dairies  the  methods  of  producing  cold  which 
were  practised  in  hot  climates.  One  of  these  was  to 
cover  the  openings  of  communication  with  the  external 
air  hy  mats  kept  constantly  wet,  which  insured  a  cool 
and  refreshing  breeze.  In  many  instances  where  the 
command  of  water  existed,  this  p»ractice  might  be 
worthy  of  imitation  iu  dairies.  The  colour  of  the  walls 
was  another  not  unimportant  circumstance  in  the  forma- 
tion of  dairies.  In  one  instance  he  had  known  of  a 
large  dairy  constructed  of  wood  being  painted  black,  or 
rather  being  covered  with  tar.  As  black  is  the  colour 
of  all  others  the  most  absorbent  of  heat,  the  results  may 
be  guessed.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  another  of  the 
essentials  of  dairy  management — the  scalding  and 
cleansing  and  aii'ing  of  the  milk-pans,  and  other  utensils, 
being  of  the  first  consequence.  The  reason  of  this  was 
also  obvious  ;  auy  minute  portion  of  milk  left  from  one 
operation  would  necessarily  become  so  changed  by  the 
next  as  greatly  to  hasten  the  internal  chemical  changes 
in  the  milk.  Another  class  of  phenomena  was  connected 
with  the  extraordinary  power  of  minute  and  inap- 
preciable quantities  of  animal  eifluvia  to  produce  change 
in  such  a  delicately  compounded  fluid  as  milk.  Thus, 
it  was  a  rule  never  to  have  a  dairy  near  a  stable  or 
other  bad  smell  ;  there  must  be  no  drain  near  it,  no 
meat  kept  in  it,  and  the  cheese  itself  should,  where 
possible,  be  separated  as  far  as  possible.  In  these 
cases,  as  indeed  iu  all  cases  of  noxious  effluvia,  it  was 
believed  that  excessively  minute  quantities  of  decom- 
posing animal  matter  were  carried  in  the  air,  rapidly 
inducing  changes  of  a  chemical  nature  in|  substances 
susceptible  of  such  changes.  Iu  the  case^of  milk,  the 
phenomena  were  all  referable  to  the  tendency  of  casein 
to;  undergo  change,  which  was  much  enhanced  by 
exposure  to  impure  air. 

Mr.  Way  said  that  he  had  now  shortly  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  curdling  of  milk.  It  was  seen  that  the 
natural  souring  was  due  to  production  of  lactic  acid  ; 
but  iu  what  way  did  this  bring  about  a  separation  of 
the  curd  ?  This  question  was  best  answered  by  ex- 
amining the  properties  of  casein.  Casein,  or  the  curd 
of  milk,  was  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  a  weak  solution  of  an  alkali.  In  milk,  casein 
was  kept  in  solution  by  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  which 
accouuted  for  the  alkalinity  of  the  milk  when  fresh 
drawn.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  acid,  this  latter 
seizes  the  soda,  thus  depriving  the  curd  of  its  solvents, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  curd  was  immediately 
set  free.  The  separation  of  the  curd  from  the  whey 
was  assisted  by  warming  the  milk  ;  this  was  the  reason 
why  milk,  slightly  sour,  but  not  curdled,  became  so 
when  added  to  hot  tea.  If  this  explanation  of  the 
curdling  of  milk  was  correct,  the  same  result  would  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  vinegar  or  muriatic  acid  ;  and 
Mr.  Way  showed  that  these  acids  would  curdle  fresh 
milk.  The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  would 
make  a  very  short  sketch  of  the  difl'erent  operations  of 
butter  and  cheese-making. 

Ceeam,— Cream,  he  stated,  was  merely  a"  concen- 
tration of  milk  ;  the  butter,  by  its  lightness,  rising 
and  carrying  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  casein  ;  it 
was  therefore  merely  a  mechanical  separation.  Clouted 
or  Devonshire  cream  was  butter  with  a  larger  quantity 
of  cheesy  matter,  and  therefore  less  wholesome  than 
ordinary  cream.  Cream  cheese  was  one  step  further 
than  Devonshire  cream,  being  a  mixture  of  casein  and 
butter  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  whey  not  pressed 
out.  To  this  circumstance  was  attributable  the  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  cream  cheese  sweet  more  than  a  few 
days.  There  was  a  method  of  preserving  cream  and 
milk  sweet  for  some  time,  which  was  interesting  in  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  [t  consisted  in  the  periodical 
heating  of  the  milk  or  cream   to  the  boiling  point.     If 


this  were  done  every  morning  or  second  morning  the 
milk  may  be  preserved  for  several  weeks.  In  the  same 
way  if  fresh  cream  be  bottled  and  well  corked,  the 
bottles  then  placed  in  cold  water  gradually  raised  to  the 
boiling  point,  it  will  be  preserved  for  months.  The 
explanation  in  these  cases  is  that,  by  a  temperature  of 
21-2''  Fahrenheit,  the  quantity  of  ferment  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  air  ou  the  casein  is  destroyed  ;  if  no 
further  contact  of  air  takes  place,  the  change  of  milk 
sugar  into  lactic  acid  is  suspended  ;  but  if  the  milk  be 
exposed  to  the  air  after  boiling,  a  further  quantity  of 
ferment  is  produced,  to  destroy  which,  before  it  greatly 
accumulates,  recourse  must  be  again  had  to  the  process 
of  heating. 

Mr.  Way  thought  it  possible  that  the  bisulphite  of 
lime,  the  use  of  which  had  excited  so  much  attention 
lately  as  a  means  of  retarding  the  fermentation  of  the 
juice  of  the  caue,  and  the  13eet-root,  iu  the  prepara- 
tion of  sugar,  might  be  advantageously  employed  in 
the  preservation  of  milk  ;  but  possibly  the  inventor  had 
contemplated  this  application  of  his  process. 

Butter. — The  separation  of  butter  in  churning  was 
considered  a  mechanical  process,  but  there  were  one 
or  two  circumstances  which  seemed  to  favour  the 
notion  that  chemical  action  of  some  kind  occurred 
during  the  operation.  The  circumstances  affecting  the 
butter  v/ere  the  same  as  those  affecting  the  milk.  Butter 
was  never  entirely  free  from  casein  and  milk  sugar. 
The  casein,  althougli  it  did  not  exceed  one-half  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  butter,  yet  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  preservation  of  butter  difficult.  The  methods  of 
preserving  by  salting  and  pressure  were  intended  to 
meet  this  tendency  of  butter  to  become  rancid — here, 
again,  possibly  the  bisulphite  of  lime  might  be  useful. 
There  was  a  method  of  preserving  butter  for  domestic 
purposes  described  iu  Mr.  Rham'a  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Farm"  (p.  113),  and  which  was  founded  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  casein  and  the  buttermilk.  It  consisted  in 
melting  the  butter  and  allowing  the  casein  and  water  to 
separate  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  solid  butter  thus 
obtained  was  less  finely-flavoured  ;  but  it  kept  better, 
and  was  much  preferable  to  salt  butter  for  pastry  and 
other  such  purposes.  To  remove  the  turnipy  taste  in 
butter,  Mr.  Way  recommended  either  stirring  the  milkas 
it  is  drawn,  or  the  addition  of  a  little  saltpetre  ;  or  the 
adoption  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable's  plan,  namely, 
adding  to  each  gallon  of  the  milk  a  table-tpoouful  of  the 
clear  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  chloride  of  lime  (or 
bleaching  powder), in  a  gallon  of  water.  In  respect  to  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  butter  in  the  cow,  Mr.  Way 
remarked  that  it  was  believed  that  although  fat  (and  by 
parity  of  reasoning  butter)  could  be  formed  from  the 
starch  and  mucilage  of  the  food,  that  in  the  presence  of 
sufficient  oily  matter  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
such  production  of  fat  should  take  place  ;  then 
came  the  qujstion  how  far  oily  foods  would  in- 
crease the  yield  of  butter.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  however,  that  butter  consisted  of  two  fats  —  a 
solid  and  a  liquid  ;  and  that,  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  predominate  the  butter  was  firm  or  soft ;  the 
oils  might  possibly  increase  the  quantity,  but  would  the 
quality  be  good  ?  He  would  suggest  as  an  experiment 
of  physiological  interest  an  attempt  to  feed  a  cow  with 
a  mash  in  which  sue:  as  a  solid  fat  should  be  intro- 
duced. By  proper  measures,  best  known  to  dairy- 
farmers,  a  cow  might  be  made  to  eat  this  perhaps,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  results  ou  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  butter. 

Cheese. — Mr.  Way  remarked  that  the  curdling  of 
milk  was  due  as  before  explained  to  acids,  wliich  com- 
bined with  the  soda  of  the  soluble  curd.  In  general 
the  production  of  acid  in  the  milk  was  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  rennet,  which  was  a  ferment  produced  by 
the  exposure  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
of  a  calf  to  the  air.  The  use  of  rennet  presupposed  of 
course  the  destruction  of  the  milk  sugar,  and  therefore 
the  whey  was  sour.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
particularly  in  Holland,  the  acetic  and  muriatic  acids 
were  used  to  curdle  milk  for  cheese.  Mr.  Way  ex- 
hibited a  diagram  of  the  composition  of  cheese,  which 
would  show  that  although  we  believed  cheese  to  be  dry, 
it  still  retained  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

COMPOSITION  Of  CHEESE    (JoH.-JSTON  ) 


Water 
Casein 
Butter 
Salinematter 

Skim 
Milk 
Cheese. 

43.32 

45.04 

6.93 

5.18 

Double 
Glou- 
cester. 

Ched- 
dar. 

North 
Witfs. 

North 
Wilts, 
2d   Spe- 
cimen. 

Dun. 
lop. 

05.81 
37.96 
21.97 
4.25 

36.04 
23.98 
30.40 
4.68 

35.68 
25.00 
30.11 
6.29 

44.80 

28.16 

23.04 

3.99 

33.46 
25.37 
31.8S 
8.81 

100.02 

99.99 

lOD.OO 

09.93 

99.99 

100.00 

The  relative  richness  of  cheeses  was  due  to  the  quan- 
tity of  butter  in  them.  The  rich  cheeses  were  those  which 
it  was  most  difficult  to  keep.  The  thorough  salting  and 
perfect  washing  of  the  curd  also  rendered  cheese  liable 
to  change,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  butter,  every  pre- 
caution in  this  direction  was  unfortunately  opposed  to 
the  production  of  cheese  of  good  flavour  ;  those  cheeses 
that  keep  best,  as  the  Dutch  and  Suffolk  cheeses,  being 
far  less  agreeable  to  eat. 

Before  he  sat  down,  Mr.  Way  wished  to  make  one  or 
two  observations  upon  the  effect  of  dairy  cultivation  on 
the  land.  Obviously  by  exporting  butter  and  cheese 
from  a  farm,  we  export  the  same  elements  as  in  ordi- 
nary Wheat,  beef,  and  mutton  farming.  In  addition, 
however,  to  the  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  elements 
so  exported,  a  quantity  of  mineral  matter,  chiefly  phos- 
phate of  lime,  is  removed  by  the  cheese  and  in  the  bones, 
of  the  calves.     In  old  pastures  this  was  never  replaced, 
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until  the  practice  of  maiiuriDgl  with  bones  came  into 
use.     Bones,  as  exhibited  in  the  diagram,  contain  50 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.        ^   „„ 
pel  K.  ui.         F  COMPOSITION  OF    BONES. 


Organic       matter,  "1 

combustible      ...J 

Pliospliate  of  Lime., 

Carbonate  of  Lime.. 

Magnfisia 

Salts  of  Soda    

Potash       


Thomson. 

Valentin. 

CO 

a 

o^ 

.U  CM 

It 

3 

8  S 

-1  = 

- 

a 

>■    Bt 

O  o 

•-  o 

wis 

48  5 

39.5 

33.02 

41.16 

48.56 

50.6 

45.2 

5G.1 

63.93 

49.02 

41.77 

4.5 

0.1 

3.6 

7.06 

7.70 

7.11 

0.0 

0.2 

0.8 

«0.26 

1.54 

o.ss 

0.3 

0.2 

0  8 

l.l'J 

0.51 

1.67 

o.a 

0  1 

0.0 

U.OU 

O.UO 

0.00 

99.8 

100.3 

lUO.S 

100  05 

99  99 

99.03 

*  Phosphate  of  uiHgnesia. 
The  organic  part  was  composed  of  oil  and  gelatin, 
tlie  latter  of  which  was  a  nitrogenous  substance,    as 
shown  in  the  diagram  below. 

C.\ETILAGB  OF  BONES— (Gelatin). 

Carbon  5'-''' 

Hjdrogen       6-90 

Kitrogen        ^      J, 

Sulphur  "■■;'' 

Oxigeo  ^^■''' 

Total lOO.UO 

Now  it  had  been  found  that  1000  lbs.  of  milk  contain 
phosphoric  acid  eijual  to  about  3  lbs.  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  Mr.  Curwen  found  that  in  a  mixed  dairy  of  long 
and  short-horns  on  au  average  of  four  j'ears37UO  quarts 
of  milk  were  annually  produced  by  each  cow.  Upon 
this  calculation  about  27  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime  would 
be  annually  carried  off,  and  that  without  taking  into 
account  the  bones  of  the  calf  removed.  To  replace  the 
phosphate  of  lime  J  cwt.  of  bones  must  annually  be  added 
for  each  cow  that  was  kept.  By  a  further  calculation 
Mr.  Way  showed  that  if  the  use  of  boues  were  to  re- 
place the  nitrogen  carried  off  in  the  milk,  about  15 
times  the  quantity  would  be  requisite  that  was  needed 
for  the  replacement  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

It  must  be  believed,  then,  that  although  the  nitro- 
genous matter  of  the  boues  was  highly  useful  to  pasture 
lands,  the  phosphnte  of  lime  was  the  principal  advan- 
tage in  their  application.  If  a  contrary  creed  were 
maintained,  it  was  plain  that  the  application  of  the  ni- 
trogenous matter  was  attended  with  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  phosphate  of  lime.  To  the  one  class  of  be- 
lievers, the  mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  or  coprolite,  and 
the  African  and  other  phosphatic  guanos,  were  open  ;  to 
the  other,  the  employment  of  ammoniacal  manures  like 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Under  any  circumstances, 
Mr.  Way  thought  that  Peruvian  guauo  would  act  with 
the  same  kind  of  benefit  as  bones. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Lecture,  the  noble  Chairman 
detailed  to  the  meeting  the  immediate  and  permanent 
ea'ect  of  bones  applied  at  the  rate  of  2^  qrs.  or  20  bushels 
per  acre,  on  some  of  his  dairy  land  on  the  sundstime  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  the  largest  dressing  of  the  richest 
manure  had  produced  no  appreciable  result.  He  had 
accordingly  become  a  purchaser  of  bones  to  a  great 
extent—Prof.  Way  alluded  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  employing  dissolved  coprolites  for  the 
Turnip  crop,  on  land  dehcient  in  phosphate  of  lime,  of 
which  that  mineral  contained  a  large  proportion.  He 
had  received  from  Cheshire  a  specimen  of  what  was 
there  called,  from  its  external  appearance,  a  grey 
"  marl,"  but  which  on  chemical  examination  was  iouud 
to  be  'no  marl  at  all,  as  it  contained  no  chalk  ;  but  it 
contained,  instead,  a  large  proportion  of  phosphate  ot 
lime,  and  it  was  to  such  substance  that  the  value  of  the 
marl  in  question  for  dairy  laud  was  due. — Col.  Challoner 
made  some  remarks  on  the  ditierent  modes  employed 
for  the  separation  of  curd,  either  artificially  by  the 
direct  application  of  acidity,  or  naturally  by  thecon- 
versiou  ut  a  part  of  the  sugar  ot  milk  into  lactic  acid. — 
Mr.  John  Bethell  having  observed  that  he  doubted 
whether  the  dissolved  coprolites  would  be  found  cheaper 
than  bones,  enquired  of  Pro!.  Way,  whether  there  was 
any  n.ode  of  preventing  the  small  quantity  of  milk,  left 
in  dairy  utensils,  from  contaminating  the  fresh  milk 
added  to  it.— Professor  Way  thought  that  carbonate  ot 
soda  would  be  the  simpliest  corrective  for  that  evil, 
neutralising,  as  it  would,  by  its  alkaline  properties, 
the  acid  generated  in  the  old  milk,  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  consequent  decomposition. — .Vlr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  during  his  visits  to  the  counties  of  Leicester  and 
Sufi'olk,  had  lound,  that  in  the  Leicestershire  dairies  the 
cheese  was  obtained  before  the  butter,  while  in  those 
on  the  poorer  pastures  of  Sutiblk,  the  butter  was  ob- 
tained first.  He  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether 
this  practice  was  followed  simply  from  local  custom,  or 
whether  it  was  connected  with  the  diflerent  animals  em- 


condition.— On  the  motion  of  Sir  Rouert  Price,  Bart., 
M.P.,  seconded  by  Colonel  Challoner,  the  best  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  then  voted  to  Professor  Way  for  his 
kindness  in  delivering  before  them  so  interesting  a 
lecture  on  that  occasion. 

Amekican  Chhrn At  the'request  of  Colonel  Chal- 
loner, the  Secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  the  cor- 
respondeuce  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  air-churn,  which  had  recently 
attracted  much  public  attraction  :  from  which  corres. 
pondence  it  appeared  that  the  operation  of  the  churn  in 
question  would  be  exhibited  by  the  patentee  at  the 
weekly  meeting  ot  the  Council  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
24th  inst.,  at  12  o'clock,  when  all  members  of  the 
Society,  who  wished  to  be  present,  would  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  admission. 

The  Modern  Dairy  and  Cowkeeper.  By  Cuthbert 
W.  Johnson,  E^q.,  F.R.S. 
This  little  book  is  a  useful  couij  eudium  of  facts  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  cows.  It  treats  perhaps 
too  much  ot  the  theory  of  the  subject,  giving  too  many 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  scientific  men  ;  but  the 
reader  will  find  a  great  deal  of  iuformation  upon  the 
practical  details  ot  the  subject  as  well.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  one  who  lias  long  been  well  known  as  a  good 
agricultural  writer  ;  and  though  it  is  of  course  rather  a 
condensation  of  previous  publications  on  the  subject, 
than  the  statement  of  a  personal  experience  by  the 
practical  man,  yet  it  will  be  found  to  contain  probably 
as  much  useful  information  as  the  latter  could  give. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

AI'RIL.  . 

SocTH  HiMFsniKE  Faem,  .t;n«  15.-The  wcnthcr  during  the 
month  of  Mavoh  has  been  as  lavomable  as  could  be  desired  tor 


the  sowing  of  Lent  grain,  and  also  in  forwarding  the  Ullage  of 

'    '    "       "' — ■■   and  other  root  crops.        the 

nth  have  also 
ther,  inasmuch  as  the 
growtli  of  Grass  is  now  very  rai^id,  aud  in  many  cases  it  is 
mucli  wanted,  narticularly  upon  farms  where  the  ruroip  crop 
is  neariv  exhausted.  The  hur.-o  labour  upon  the  farm  during 
the  pns"t  month  has  been  chiefly  ploughim;  land  after  the 
Tur.lip  crop  has  been  fed  olf,  for  Barle.v,  0.ats,  .te.,  the  sowi.ig 
of  which  wc  have  nearly  coinplered;  indeed  wo  have  hmshed 
•owioK  our  Barley  for  some  little  time,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  our  laud,  after  Turnips,  we  prefer  sowing  with  a 
mixture  of  Oats  and  Barley,  intended  for  horse  feed,  as  we 
have  invariably  found  we  cannot  grow  a  good  sample  or  Barley, 
if  sown  later  than  the  middle  of  April,  whereas  lu  the  miieU 
n  intended  for  home  consuinptioil  the  quality  is  not  ot  so 
The  horses  have  also  been  employed  in 
forwarding  the  ullage  for 


fallows  intended   for    Turnips 

showers   we    have   bad  during  the   present  n.c 


lie., 


cor 

much  importance, 

pluuiihing,  harrowing,  rolling, .^ 

Vuruips,  Carrots,  ic.  ;  also  rolhog  seeds  and  harrowing  the 
Wheat  after  Italian  Kye-grass  seed  has  been  sown.  Odd  \ 
horses  have  been  continually  employed  in  carting  hurdles  for  i 
the  removal  of  sheep,  caning  stones  off  the  Clover  seeds,  earr- 
ing manure  from  the  cattle  pens  and  spreading  evenly  over  the 
fafm-vard,  and  other  jobbing  work,  such  as  will  always  be 
lequii-ed  upon  a  iarm  having  any  pretentions  to  common 
decency  and  appearances.  The  late  rains  have  also  compelled 
us  to  applv  the  horses  to  the  threshing  machine,  tor  the  purpose 
of  thicfhing  the  remaining  portion  of  i.nr  Oat  crop,  which  we 
have  now  completed,  and  which  has  jielded  quite  equal  to  our 
expectations.  Our  labourers  have  been  employed  in  draining 
the  meadow  land,  and  also  some  portion  of  tho  land  intended 
for  Turnips,  besides  which  they  have  been  engaged  m  various 
worli,  such  as  water  lurrowiog,  hedging,  trenching  in  meadow 
land  planting  quicks  in  the  vacant  hedges,  ana  cutting  the 
borders  round  the  fields,  and  burning  for  a  supply  ot  ashes  at 
all  limes  nsefal-far  mixing  wilh  manures  for  Turnips,  Carrots, 
,\lau-old  Wurzel,  ifcc.  Our  sheplierds  have  been  tully  eui- 
pleved  ever  since  the  commencement  of  Turnip  feeding  in 
attending  to  their  flocks,  by  feeding  at  regular  intervals— a 
matter  of  much  importance  in  sheep  feeding,  la  our  estimation, 
as  we  have  alwavs  found  that  quantity  aud  quality  of  food  will 
not  produce  the  desired  effect  in  fatting  sheep  and  lambs, 
unless  given  with  regularity.  Our  fat  lamb)  reared  from  the 
horned  Somerset  ewes  are  now  nearly  all  sold,  as  also  many  ot 
the  ewes  alter  having  failed  their  lainbs;  our  lambs  this  year 
have  proved  fatter  than  we  ever  remember  in  any  former  season. 
Those  for  which  we  obtained  the  premium  at  our  tat  cattle  show 
on  Maich  the  25th,  at  Botlcy,  weighed  from  80  lbs.  to  St  lbs. 
each  at  from  20  to  22  weeks  old,  fed  in  the  open  held;  the 
motti'ers  of  ihcmbeing  soldlat,  and  very  heavy  weighers,  on  the 
same  day  Our  Southdown  lambs,  although  not  quite  so 
f..rwara  as  upon  some  former  occasion.s  a  few  of  which  we  have 
sold,  weigh  from  10  lbs.  to  11  lbs.  per  qr.,  for  a  pen  of' which  we 
aKo  received  a  premium  at  the  above  named  cattle  show.  We 
wish  we  could  speak  well  of  the  prices  we  are  receiving  for  our 
sheep  and  Iambs  ;  the  sale  of  late  has  been  very  heavy,  and  at 
anyihing  but  good  prices.  Our  dairy  cons  have  nearly  aU 
dropneu  their  calves,  and  are  doing  well,  there  being  now  a 
goodspring  of  Grass,  and  they  being  free  from  the  epidemic, 
which  has  proved  such  a  drawback  in  former  seasons.  The 
heifers,  which  we  keep  .in  yards  two  together,  all  the  year 
through,  teem  to  be  doing  well,  having  been  fed  upon  a  bushel 
of  cut  Swedes  each  per  day,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  Barley 
or  Oat  straw,  which  we  cousiderto  be  the  cheapest  and  also  the 
beit  food  during  tho  winter  mouths  for  young  animals  intended 


meantime  than  Bean-meal.     The  Alderuey  Is  not  good  at 
fattening  when  old.    It  will  not  be  a  good  practice  to  sow 
Kape  with  Oats,  in  order  to  get  an  autumn  crop.    You  had 
better  sow  Italian  Ryegrass.     We  hardly  know  the  purport 
of  your  question  ;  but  we  imagine  your  neighbour  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  injury  done  to  your  field,  sustained  because 
your  fence  was  bad  and  his  swino  got  through. 
Gaeden  Farms  :  f  H.  suggests  that  a  "Country  Curate"  should 
read  "  Blacker  on  Small  Farms."     He  will  there  find  many 
valuable  sufigestions  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  his  half 
acre  of  ground.     lu  the  absence  of  that  I  would  suggest  his 
keeping  a  cow,  preserving  very  carefully  her  liquid  manure, 
and  also  a  pig.     As  a  productive  crop  for  the  former  I  woidd 
sow  in  September  next  Italian  Rye-grass,  and  manure  this 
with  the  liquid.     In  January  [if  the  winter  be  mild]  he  will 
be  able  to  have  a  cutting,  and  if,   after  every  cutting,  he  uses 
the  liquid  manure  upon  it,  he  will  be  able  to  have  from  eight 
to  ten   crops,    producing    a   quaatity   that   will   surpass   hia 
expectations.     Asa  proof  of  the  vast  production  of  this  Grass, 
read  Dickenson's  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Sewage  Manure  question,  taken  in  1S4G.     It 
is  to  be  bud  at  Hansard's,  Piccadilly.    I  had  forgotten  to  slate 
that  a  tub  well  covered  should   be  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  liquid  manure  from  the  cow. 
GoRSE  :  W  Bavioiv.  It  is  of  use  in  comparatively  waste  places. 
It  should  not  be  sown  on  good  land,  where  ordinary  husbandi-y 
pays  better.    It  is  cut  ouce  every  other  autumn,  and  crushed 
and  given  to  cattle. 
Grass  Seeds  :  A  Subicrlhcr.  If  your  land  is  disposed  to  run  to 
chickweed,  .Ssc,  jouhad  better  wait  tiU  the   Barley  is   up, 
before  sowing  Clover  aud  seeds,  and  then  hoe  them  in.     If  ic 
is  clean,  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  you  like,  and  barrow  them 
in.     For  a  permanent  Grass  meadow,  see  pages  125,  173,  222, 
Hose  For.  Liquid  ilANUiiE  :  T  IV  T.   Will  any  of  our  readers , 
who  have  had  experience  on  this  subject,   say  what  is    the 
cheapest  and  at  the  same  time  most  durable  hose  piping  tbl- 
the  uistribution  of  liquid  manure. 
Pigs  -.KTl'.  You  were  right,  no  doubt,  in  anticipating  our 
advice.     We  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  disease  was  as  we 
stated— rheumalism.     The  little  horny  excreeence  with  which 
jou  have  favoortd  us  (produced  probably  by  the.  animal  lying 
down  so  much)  throws  no  further  light  on  the  disease.  W  C  >S'. 
Rape  for   Seed:    (.onstant  Reader.  Sow  any    time    early   ia 
auluuin,    say    August,    about  5   or    Gibs,   of    seed,   in   rows 
Iti  inches  apart.    There  is  no  doubt  a  liability  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  plant  if  sown  too  late  before  a  severe  winter. 
Rural  Cbemistrv,  bv  B.  Solly,  price  4s.  M.,  second  edition, 
reviseil  and  enlnrged,  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers,  and  at 
the  Otlice  of  this  I'apcr. 
Salt  and  Lime:    W Baiioio.    Slake  lime  with  brine  in  some 
sheltered  place,   and  apply  60  or  CO  bushels  per  acre  some 
month  or  so  hence.    Your  best  plan  will  be  to  do  all  this 
ia  midsummer,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  apply  it  ou  the  stubble  in 
autumn.  , 

SuAiNcuAE  Fowls  :  G  W  will  probably  be  able  to  obtain  these 
by  applying  to  Mr,  Bailey,  of  Mount-street,  Grosveuor-tqua.*, 
wno  advertises  in  our  columns.  For  further  information, 
see  tho  second  edition  of  Dixon's  Poultry,  pp.  2!W  and  29(1. 
Spaniel  :  W  W.  Sulphate  cf  zinc,  4  grains  ;  Superacetato  of 
lead,  10  grains  ;  Rose. water,  2  oz.  A  little  to  be  dropped  into 
the  ear  every  day.  irc'S.  ,  ,  t  . 

The  antuonv  Cuurn  :  A  /Jairj/maii  should  apply  to  the  curator 
of  the  museum  of  the  Uojal  Dublin  Society  ;  or  to  Mr.  Ma- 
guire,  10,  Dawsou.street,  DnbUn. 
"TlilES":  (Jaercas.  Yes. 

Turnips  :    ll'aitei-    H'.    Pare  and  burn.      Spread  the    ashes, 
plough  3  inches  deep,  roll,  harrow,  and  harrow  again.   When 
that  ploughing  is  reduced  to  a  tilth,  cross  plough  at  double 
the  depth,  aud  repeat  the  tillage.     Sow  3  cwt.  of  superphos- 
phate, broadcast,  drill  up  in  rows,  26  inches  apart,  and  sow 
.      3  lbs.  of  seed  on  the  tops  ot  the  drills.—  W  Barlow.  Sow  3  or 
t      4  lbs.  per  acre,  in  rows  2  feet  or  more  apart,  aud  single  out 
I      to  10  or  12  inches.  ,  , ,    , 

YoDNG  CLovtr. :  A  Yonng  Fai-iner.  We  have  often  folded  ewes 
and  lambs  and  store  sheep  through  the  summer  on  lirst  year's 
I  seeds  iClover  and  lii.liau  Rye-grass).  Fold  them  till  the 
Clover  becomes  too  high,  and  then  mow  and  put  the  sheep  on 
the  mown  space,  to  be  led  from  the  mowing  of  the  next  piece, 
aud  so  ou. 


for  dairy  purposes. 


The  work  of  the  farm  during   the  next 


fortnight  Hill  be  sowing 


.o,L„..u„   .,...   --  -» o  fh«  remaining  portion  intended  for 

Oats  preiiariug  land,  and  sowing  the  Carrot  seed,  which  we  do 
I  y  drilliug  on  ihe  flat,  about  15  inches  between  the  rows,  using 
■1  busheK  of  superphosphate  of  lime  with  10  bushels  of  a5hes 
per  acre-  wo  prefer  sowing  the  last  week  in  April  or  theUrst 
week  in  May  than  at  any  earlier  period,  because  we  have  time 
to  a«stroy  one  crop  of  weeds  before  sowing  ;  the  land  being 
rolled  hue  and  close  about  a  fortnight  before  we  wish  to  drill, 
gives  time  for  the  weed  seeds  on  the  surface  to  vegetate,  ano 


..hilst'the   plant  is  young.      Our  Cow  Cabbage  will  -also  be 
planted  in  a  few  days,  and  at  the  beginning  ot  May  we  shall  be 
nibbling  our  Mangold  Wurzel, 


bu.-y  ( 


We  found  last  year  that 

the  ilan>'old''\'i'urzel  grew  well  manured  with  2  cwt.  of  ileruvian 

°  ...     and  20  bushels  of  ashes  per 

up    at  2  feet  apait  in 


guauo,  1  bushels  of  superphosphate,  au' 
acre,   sown   broadcast,   and    stitched 


J.  B. 


ployed  in  those  counties  respectively  for  dairy  purposes,  }  tue'nby"u'siug  the  scarifier  before  the  drill  they  are  effectually 

and  a  different  mode  ot  ieedmg  them.     The  domesti-    destroyed,  which  very  much  diminishes  the  labour  ot  hoein; 

cated  ox  was  now  chieiiy  regarded  as  an  animal  machine 

fi-r  the  production  of  milk,  or  the  layiug-on  ot  riesh,and 

experience  had  proved  the  tendency  ot  ditierent  breeds 

of^cattle  to  the  one  or  other  ot  these  results.     The  late 

Lord  Speucer  had  short-horned  cattle,  aud  Alderneys, 

fed  and  tended  precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  under 

the  same   circumstances,  but  the  result  was  quite  dil- 

fsreut   in    each   ca-:e,   according   to    the  characteristic 

tendency  ot   the  respective    breeds,    the    short- horns 

developing  their  resources  in  the  lormation  ot  liesh,and 

maintainiug  their  high  condition,  while  the  Alderneys 

yielded  to  the  dairy  the  assimilated  store  of  their  high 

feeding  in  an   abundant   tupply  of   the  rich  6t  cream 


without  gaining  Heth  to  themselves,  or  isaprcviug  their 


Cake 
aL  (js.  a 
up, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

C  W.  Good  oilcake  at  7i.  a  too  is  cheaper  than  Linseed 

bushel.     The  loss  ot  20  tons  of  Swedes  may  be  made 

a  lot.  by  the  puichase  of  2  tons  of  oilcake  ;  which  will 

probably  assist  the  feeding  more  than  the  Swedes  would  have 

done      But  if  20  tons  sliould  be  .all  you  had  they  would  not 

be    replaced  by   the   cake.      Bulk  as  well   as   nutriment  is 

needed  in  food.     Kane  cake  has  been  successfully  used  by 

Mr.  Pusey  as  a  substitute  for  oilcake. 

1-£EDI>G  ;   -iKtm.   liarley-nieal  and  bran 


ill  be  better  iu  Ih 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  April  15. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  smaller;  however,  the  demand  ie- 
still  limited,  and  it  is  dillicult  to  advance  prices.  Our  highest 
quotaiions  are  exceeded  lu  a  few  instances.  The  supply  of 
bheep  is  also  less,  aud  In  consequence  trade  a  little  belter  in 
the  morning,  but  slow  towards  the  close  of  the  market.  There 
is  no  ouorable  alteration  in  the  Lamb  trade.  There  are  only 
few  Calves  on  ofter,  and  the  best  kinds  .are  making  rathermoro 
money.  From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  2»S  Beasts,  470 
Sheep,  and  63  Calves  ;  and  500  Beasts  from  Scotland. 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— 3  d  s  U  Per  Bt.  of  8  lbs.— s  dad 
Best  Scots,  Here-  Best  Long-wools  .3    6  to  3  10 

fords,  ifcc.  ...3  2  to  3  4  Ditto  Shorn  ...  3  0  —  3  1- 
Best  Short-horns  2  10  —  3  0  Ewes  &  2d  quality  3  0  —  8  K 
2d  quality  Beasts  2  C  — 2  S  Ditto  Shorn  ...2  6  —  210 
Best  Downs  aud  Lambs         5    0-0    0 

Half-breds      ...4    0  —  4    4     Calves 3    0  —  4    4 

Ditto  Shorn       ...3    6  —  3    8     Pigs      ...    3    0—4    (>■ 

'llTliiDAT,  April  19. 

We  are  moderatelv  supplied  with  Beast?,  and  trade  is  better. 
Prices  have  advanced  about  2d.  per  8  lbs.  on  Monday's  quota- 
tions. The  number  of  Sheep  is  small;  Monday's  rates  are 
fully  maintained,  and  in  some  instances  exceeded.  We  have  a- 
fair  supply  ot  Lamb  ;  trade  is  dull  at  late  prices.  Calves  are 
much  more  pleutiiul,  and  it  is  dilKcult  to  make  more  than  45.  of 
the  choicest.  Fioni  Germany  and  Holland  there  are  118- 
Beasts,  110  Sheep,  and  170  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  200  Beasts  ;. 
and  127  Atilch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Long-wools  .  3 

6  too' 

10 

4  to  3    6 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

0  —  3 

Best   Short-horns  3 

0  —  3    2 

Ewes  (fc  2d  quaUty  3 

0  —  3 

» 

2d  quality  Beasts  2 

C  —  2     8 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

8  —  3 

2 

Lambs 5 

Half-breds       ...  4 

0  —  4    4 

Calves 3 

0  —  4 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 

6  —  3  10 . 

Pigs      3 

0  —  4 

POTAIOBS.— SOUTHWAEK,  April  15. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  market  continues  to  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  frum  the  Continent,  all  of  which  are  selnng. 
heavilv  at  very  low  joices.  York  Regents  are  scarce,  and  realise 
a  high  figure.  The  following  are  tho  present  prices  :— York  Ke- 
gems  'JUS.  to  120s.  per  ton;  Scotch,  708.  toStis.;  Scotch  cups,  50.s. 
to  liOs.  •  Scotch  whiles,  40s.  to  43s. ;  French  whites, 
60s.;  Belgian  do.,  40s.  to  50s. ;  Ithenlsh  do.,  40s.  to  6Us.; 

40s.  to  4os. . 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  6a  Trusses. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay     tJGs  to  72s  i  Clover      

Inferior  ditto 60        63       New  t,lover    ... 

llowen     —        —      Straw      

Sew  Hay       —       "T.   ',     ,  . 

Very  little  doing, 

CUMBEBLAND  MARKET,  April  18. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    08s  to  74s  i  Inferior 


4os. 
Dutch. 


60s  to  843 


..     22        26 
J.  CoOPEfi. 


Inferior  ditto.. 

New  Hay 

Old  Clover     ... 

Pine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
.Mew  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


60        63       New  Clover 
—        —      Straw 
'.'.     75        81    I 
WniTECHAPEL,  April  IS, 


24        23 
Joshua  Baseu. 


to  t'Ss 
55 


New  Clover  ... 
Inferior  (Utto... 
Straw      


—5  to  —a 
60       65 
23       2a 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


COVENT  GARDEN.  Apeil  20. 
Vegetables  are  well  supplied,  but  many  kinds  of  winter 
Fruit  are  over,  or  at  least  very  scarce.  A  few  Strawberries  have 
made  their  appearance.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  scarce  and  dear. 
Pine-apples  are  more  plentiful.  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  are 
abundant ;  and  Oranges  and  Lemons  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Amongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  and  Carrots  are  good,  and  there 
is  some  very  good  Broccoli  in  the  market.  A  few  frame 
Potatoes  liave  just  made  their  appearance.  Lettuces  and  other 
saladiog  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mushrooms. 
I'rencb  Beans,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  are  becoming 
very  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia  venusta,  Primulas,  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  AzaleaSj 
lily  of  the  Valley,  Epacrises,  Acacias,  Lilacs,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS, 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  63  to  10s       Lemons,  perdoz.,  Is  to  2s 


[April  20, 


Grapes, hothouse.p. lb. ,15sto2 

—    Portugal,  p.  lb.,  9cl  to  Is 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,4d  to  Is 
Pears,  per  doz.,  6s  to  10a 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6e 

—    sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  Ss 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 
p.  bush.,  16s  to  24s 


Apples,kitchen,p.  bsb.,  4s  to  6s  I  Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush.,  20s  to  2^ 

—  per  100,  6s  to  123  —  Brazil,  p.  bsb.,  12s  to  16s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d      Kent  Cobs,  90s  to  lOOsp.lOO  lbs 

—  per  100,  5s  to  12s 
VEGETABLES, 


French  Beans,  p. 100,1s  6d  to  3s 
Seakale,  per  punnet.  Is  to  3s 
Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  2s  to  7s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  6d  to  Is 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  4s 
Eroccoli.p.doz.bundl.,  Ss  to  10s 
Oreens,  per  doz.,  3s  to  4s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  120a 

—  per  cwt.,  3s  to  7s 

—  per  bush.,  2s  6d  to  3s  Gd 
Turnips,  p.doz.bun.,ls6dto2s6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  43 
Cucumbers,  each.  Is  to  3s 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  lAd 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  4dto  6d 
Spinach  p.  sieve,  2s  to  3s 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  3s6dto4sGd 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  46 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d      ' ' 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   Sd 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  Gd  to  Ss 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  2s  to  3a 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,8dtol8 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  9d  to  Is 
Watercress,  p.  doz.  bunches, 

6d  to  9d 
Corn  Salad,p.  hf.  sieve,  9d  to  Is 


Red. 
Red  . 


HOPS.— Feiday,  April  10. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  there  is  a  better 
^3emand  for  hue  yearlinj^s,   which  have  become  vei'y   scarce  ; 
there  is  also  good  inquiry  for  1316  and  1847.    The  new  Hops 
are  reduced  to  a  very  small  compass. 

MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Apktl  15. — Notwithstanding  the  supply  of  Wheat 
from  Esses,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  this  morning  was  small,  no  pro- 
gress could  be  made  with  the  disposal  until  a  decline  of  fully 
2s.  per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight  was  submitted 
to,  at  which  reduction  foreign,  with  the  exception  of  Dantzic, 
which  was  held  for  late  rates,  met  but  a  limited  sale. — The 
value  of  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  is  unaltered. — Oats  met  a 
■tolerably  free  sale,  at  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.  from  our  last 
quotation?. 

British  per  imperial  Qdarter, 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  39—40 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  41 — 4? 

—  —        Talavera    44—43 

■     —    Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White  35^0 

—  Foreign  33—50 

Barley.grind.  &  distih,  IDs  to22s...Chev.  24-27 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling  16 — 19 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    15—18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  16 — 21 

—  Irish    Potato  15—18 

—  Poreiffn     Poland  and  Brew  14 — 18 

Rye  ." 19—21 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton  U. — 6i 

Beans,  Mazagan  19s  to  205 Tick  23—25 

—  Pigeon 25s  —  37s  ...Winds  22—28 

—  Foreign  Small  24— 36 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  23 — 25 

—  Maple   24s  to  263 Grey  22— 23 

Maize  White  23-26 

i'lour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  34 — 38 

—  Suffolk  ditto  26— 34  Norfolk    26- 

—  Foreign   per  barrel  21 — 24  Per  sack  28- 


Eed  . 


Malting 
Malting 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

yellow... 

Norfolk 
Per  sack 


Arrivals  in  the  Port  of  London  last  week. 


35-88 
37—39 

34-35 

22 24 

20-23 

14—19 
12—16 
12—16 
18-20 

23—25 
25-28 
18—19 
21—26 
19—28 
23—26 

-34 


Flour,15437  aks 
—  10  bis 

English    

Irish     

Foreign 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
3370 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
1630 


25091     1  16160 


Malt 
Qrs 
6461 


Oats. 
Qrs.  I 
3535 


Beans. 
Qrs. 
669 


57958        3924 


Peas. 
Qrs. 
186 


Friday,  April  19. — The  arrivals  of  home-grown  grain  since 
Monday  have  been  small,  those  from  abroad  large.  This  day's 
market  was  tolerably  attended,  and  there  appeared  rather 
more  disposition  to  purchase  Wheat  where  it  could  be  done  at 
a  reduction  in  prices,  but  the  general  amount  of  business  trans, 
acted  was  not  large. — Barley  fully  supports  our  quotations. — 
The  value  of  Beans  and  Peas  is  unaltered. — Oats  meet  a  better 
sale  at  improving  rates. — The  Flour  trade  is  rather  firmer. — 
Galatz  Indian  Corn  continues  to  be  held  at  28s.  6d.  per.  qr. 
floating. — We  have  again  to  report  a  heavy  trade  in  corn  for 
the  last  eight  days ;  and  Wheat,  owing  to  the  large  foreign 
arrivals,  has  declined  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  throughout  the  king- 
dom, the  demand  continuing  adequate  to  the  supply.  The 
value  of  Barley  has  been  fully  supported,  but  Oats  are  again 
the  turn  lower.  Beans  and  Peas  unaltered.  The  majority  of 
the  French  markets  is  again  lower. 

Arrivals  this  week, 


English  . 

Irish    

Foreign  . 
Imperial 

Averages. 
March  2 

_      9. 

—  16 

—  30 

April    6 

—  13 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
2680 

15460 
Wheat. 


Aggreg.  Aver, 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


3Ss  6d 
38  6 
38  1 
87  9 
38    1 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
1890 

7950 
Barley. 


23s  9d 
23  10 
U3  8 
23  6 
23  2 
22  11 


38    1  I     23    6 


1    0 


1     0 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
2220 


29890 
Oats.  1  Rye. 


Flour. 


Hslld 
15    2 

14  11 

15  2 

14  10 

15  3 


15    1 


1    0 


21slld 


1     0 


Beans. 

245  4d 
24  7 
24  1 
23  10 
23  8 
23     9 


24     0 


brls. 
Peas, 


25sll<J 
25    4 
25    2 

25  3 
24     5 

26  3 


25    3 


Prices. 


Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks*  Com  Averages. 


38s  6d- 
38  6 
38  5 
88  1 
88  1 
37    9 


Mar.  2.  Mae.  9.; 


Mar.  IG.iMar.  30. 


ll 


April  6,  Apr.  13. 


Liverpool,  Friday,  April  19.  —  Since  Monday  last  the 
arrivals  into  this  port,  coastwise  and  from  Ireland,  are  limited 
in  amount.  Although  at  our  market  to-day  a  few  parcels  of 
Irish  and  foreign  Wheat  were  taken  by  country  millers,  and 
a  limited  quantity  sold  to  our  country  dealers,  the  transactions 
altogether  were  very  moderate.  Flour  continued  to  meet  some 
demand  at  our  last  quotations.  Barley,  Malt,  Beans,  and 
Peas  continued  to  rule  dull  at  late  prices.  Oats  moved  slowly, 
but  remained  steady  in  value. 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
In  submitting  our  list  of  prices,  we  would  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Leading  Article  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  ot 
Saturday,  Dec.  8,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Patent  Rough  Plate." 
Some  alteration  htviog  been  made  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing this  description  of  Glass,  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
and  we  now  supply  it  perfectly  flat,  and,  by  an  arrangement 
with  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co.,  precisely  at  their  prices.  Cut 
to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by   6     and  under    10  by  8       at  4,W.  per  foot. 
11  by    8  „  14  by  10      at  Sd. 

11  by  10  „  IJ  foot      at  SJd.      „ 

l*foot  ,,  3  feet         at  Sd. 

PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  6|  by  4i...l0s.  6d.         8  by  6  and  S.\  by  61.. .13s.  Od. 

7  by  5  and  71  by  5.i...l2s.  Od.        9  by  7  and  lo'  by  8  '...15s.  Od. 
Milk  Pans  from  2s.  to  6s.  each.  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 

Slates  ;  Prop.igating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trviug 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Sd  ;  G  tubes,  lOs.  Self-register- 
ing ThermomcTeis  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass.  ,tc. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  IIG,  BISHOPoGATE  STREET 
WITHOUT,   LONDON. 


TO  FLORISTS,  HORTIOnLTURISTS,  &c. 


pROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

Vy         FOR  HOTHOUSES.  CONSEPvVATOEIES,  &c. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE.  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Hartley,  Swinburne,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2id.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  6d.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Pish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  oifice.stands,  ^esks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  ilay  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Cogan 
and  Co..  48.  Leicester-square,  London. 


MORR  ELL'S 
PROTECTED 
FLOWER    LABEL 


]\  j  ORRELL'S  REGISTERED  FLOWER  LABELS 
x»i  are  ready  for  delivery  in  any  quantity:  they  wiU  be 
found  unimpaired  by  any  change  of  weather,  either  of  heat, 
cold,  wet,  or  dry,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the  Stove,  Hotl 
house.  Greenhouse,  or  the  open  ground ;  also  his  improved 
1  lower  Slicks,  of  various  lengths,  from  12  inches  upwards. 
—May  be  had  of  most  Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers  in  town  and 
country  ;  and  wholesale  at  149,  Fleet-street,  London 


WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PE.WY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.   ! 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  itc. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  I6-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  3d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetley  and  Co.,  ."5,  Soho-square,  London. 
See  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


GLASS   FOR  CONSERVATORIES,   HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,   <&c. 


BYACma   aOWERDISBlS 

PR0ffiG4TINC8BE£      CUCUMBER  CLASSES 

TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varving  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2Ad.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^-  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d,  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fiora2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
each.  Wasp  Traps, — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


GALVAMSED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing, the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  action  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  everproduced. 
It  forma  a  light  and  durable  lence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries. 
Pbeasantries,  and  to  secure  poulti-y ;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Larte  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
18,  24,  36,  and  48  inches  ivide  ;  it  can,  however,  be  made  to  anv 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwarded  free  of  expense, 
12  inches  wide  Zd.  per  yard  1  oO  inches  wide  Ikd.  per  yard 
iS        »  ),       4Arf.        „  36        .,  „       M,  „ 

1*        „  »       6d.  .,  I  48        „  „       U.  „ 

Galvanised  do..  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is.  Gd.  per 
running:  yard  ;  if  gan-anised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards,  Wire  House  Lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c.  ;  Window 
Blind.s,  Is.  lud.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  6d.  ner  running  foot  ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d.  each;  Garden  Arches,  20s.  each; 
Flower  Stands,  irom  3s.  9d.  each;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees.  Dahlia  Hods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  Arc. — At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Henry  Fos,  44,  Skinner- street, 
Snow-hill.  Loudon. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 

WIRE  NETTING. 


\  ■ 


L INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Hampton-street,  Bir- 
mingham, sole  Manufacturers  of  the  improved  WOOD  and 
ZINC  MENOGRAPH,  or  Label  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower- 
pots, &LC.,  in  boxes  of  100,  &c.  The  Zinc  Labels  are  highly 
approved  of  for  their  lasting  durability;  can  be  written  upon 
wich  the  greatest  ease,  and,  when  dry,  a  permanent  inscription 
is  secured.  Directions  for  use  sent  with  each  box,  including 
bottle  of  Metallic  Ink. 

Sole  agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural  Imple- 
ment Warehouse,  46,  King  William-street,  L  on  don -bridge. 


BEE  HIVES. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  various  IMPROTED  BEE  HIVES, 
which  are  ofiered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — the  Honey 
Boe.  The  collection  consists  of  "Nutt's  Collateral  Hives," 
"The  Single  Bos  Hive,"  "The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,"  "The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  worked  %vith  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper, 
with  drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  stamps,— 127,  High  llolborn,  London. 

Agents  :  Wm.  DEUKy,  Castle-street,  Liverpool ;  Hall  and 
Wilson,  50,  King-street,  Manchester;  Austin  and  M'Aslin, 
168,  Trongate,  Glasgow, 

BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  Kiog's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  tJic, 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-passage.  Gracechuroh-street.  


ALLSOPP'S  BURTON  and  EAST  INDIA  PALE 
ALES.— Messrs.  S.  Allsopp  and  Sons  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  their  East  India,  Pale,  and  other  Burton 
Ales,  which  may  be  obtained  in  casks  of  18  gallons  and  upwards, 
eitlier  singly  or  in  any  quantity,  by  application  to  the  Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent,  or  on  the  same  terms  at  their  respective 
Stores,  as  follows  : — 61,  King  William- street,  London  ;  Cook- 
street,  Liverpool ;  under  the  Exchange,  Ducie-place,  Manches- 
ter ;  and  at  the  Market-place,  High-street,  Birmingham. 


CHARLES   D     "iOUNG   and    COMPANY   (late 
W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,   WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
48,  NORTH  BRIDGE.  EDINBURGH; 
32,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 

1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &c. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  EfSciency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  oi 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  whea 
Plantations  arc  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  witii 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  qtdte  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  inu 
pervioits  to  such  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Peices.— 18  ins.  high,  dd. ;  24  ins.,  Is. ;  30  ins..  Is.  3d. ;  and 
36  ins..  Is.  Gd.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  .  •        ..500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  . .        ,,650 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  ..        ..    7  10    0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pbeasantries  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard, 

C.  D.  Young  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2J 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  dd, 
per  yard.    Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  Young  &,  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 
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GRAY,      O  E  M  S  O  N,      AND      BROWN, 


DANVERS      STREET,       CHELSEA, 


Respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their  superior  manner  of  Ereciin?  and  Healing  every  description  of  Euildins:  eoanected  with  Horticulture.      They  have  much 

pleasure  in  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  ot  houses  shown  below. 


Peach  ITouse, 
30  by  IG  feet. 


Vioeiy, 
30  by  le  ft. 


Yinery,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Viner'-, 

30  by  IG  feet.  45  by  2U  It.  45  by  20  ft.  30  by  10  ft. 

[Eeected  fok  John  Shaw  Letgh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoc] 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir.  Fraseb. — "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  ran^e  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer, 
John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq  .  is  perfectly  satisfied.       I  have  no  hesitation  in  statin^:,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  both 


building  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  nho  has  seen  ihem. 


I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 

(Sigatd.)  "James  Feaseb,  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Park." 


THE     STATJ-WICS     JJSCTil.SaiN'E. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  the  honour  to  announce 
that  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  15,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  by 
order  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nokthuhbeeland,  and  on 
account  of  the  Trustees  of  a  Fund  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
GARDENERS'  EENEYOLENT  INSTITUTION,  he  will  offer 
for  sale  by  Auction,  in  his  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Coveiit- 
garden,  Twenty-four  Plants  of  the  celebrated  STANWICK 
NECTARINE.  These  plants  are  in  pots,  have  been  propagated 
expressly  for  the  Charity  by  Mr.  Riteks,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
and  are  tfee  first  specimens  that  have  been  offered  for  sale. 

TO    GENTLEMEN.  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell  by 
Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  ^YEDNES- 
DAY,  April  24.  and  THURSDAY,  April  25,  at  12  o'clock,  a 
first-rate  collection  of  Carnatinns  and  Picotees.  choice  Auriculas, 
Climbing  Roses  in  pots,  Daiilias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Hearts- 
ease, Pinks,  also  fine  Geraniums  in  bloom,  itc  — May  be  viewed 
the  morning  of  Sale  ;  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nur.^ery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


G 


TO  GENTLEMEN.^FLORISTS.  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSA  Y  has  received  instructions  to  sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham- 
road  {1  raile  from  Fyde  Park-corner),  on  TUESDAY,  April 
23d,  at  12  o'clock,  a  choice  collection  of  Pinks,  Pieotees,  Cloves, 
Pansies,  tfcc. ;  also  a  collection  of  Herbaceous  Pianrs,  com- 
prising 300  of  the  leading  varieties,  with  a  quantity  of  Greer- 
house  Plants  and  other  miscetlaneuus  Nursei7  Stock. — May  le 
viewed  the  day  prior  and  morniug  of  sale.  Cataloi^ues  may  te 
had  by  post,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton  Nursery,  Fulham- 
road,  Brompton,  Middlesex. 


TO  NURSEYMEN,  FLORISTS,   ic. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  LEASE  of  a  NURSERY 
GROUND,  about  2  acres,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  a 
substantial  and  convenient  Dwelling-tiousH,  Greenhouse,  Out- 
buildings, and  Forcing  Pits,  called  the  "  Victoria  Nursery," 
situate  near  the  capital  market  town  of  Uxbridge.  in  the  county 
of  iliddlesex.  The  stock  to  be  taken  at  a.  valuation  in  the 
usual  manner.  For  further  particular?,  apply  to  Mr.  Henett 
MoETEN,  Hillingdon-end,  Uxbridge,  or  to  Messrs.  Riches  and 
"WooDBEiDGE,  Solicitors,  Uxbridge. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  on  very  advantageons  terms,  the  Stock 
of  a  small  compact  Nursery,  and  good  Seed  Business.  The 
former  is  well  stocked  wiih  trees  of  various  kinds,  Greenhouse, 
and  other  buildings  ;  situated  opposite  to  a  railway  terminus, 
in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  principal  market  towns.  Tbe  above 
is  well  worthy  of  notice. — For  particulars,  apply  by  letter  only 
to  A.  B.,  Crosby-hall  Coffee-bouse,  Bishopsgate-street,   London 


IPPLEPEN,  DEVON. 

TO  BE  LET,  at  Ipplepeu,  Devon,  for  a  term,  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished,  a  Pleasant  and  Gentlemanly 
RESIDENCE,  fit  for  the  occupation  of  a  resptctable  Family, 
with  abuufi  10  acres  of  bighly  productive  Garden,  Orchard,  and 
Meadow  Land  adjoining.  The  House  is  pleasantly  situated, 
with  a  southern  exposure,  and  Lawn  in  front ;  about  five  miles 
from  Torquay,  within  half  an  hour's  drive  of  Newton  and 
Totness,  excellent  market  towns,  Stations  of  the  South  Devon 
Railway,  and  five  hours  and  a  half  from  London.  If^plepen  is 
-distinguished  by  its  salubrity,  and  the  unequalled  beauty  of  the 
vicinity.  The  Dart  and  Teign,  the  best  Trout  and  Salmon 
Rivers  in  England,  are  near  at  hand.  Fox  Hounds  and 
Harriers  regularly  hunt  the  neighbourhood,  and  any  amount 
of  sportirg  can  be  easily  obtained. —  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  J.  LaNG,  Esq.,  Ipplepen,  Devon  ;  or  to  Mr.  R.  Bastaed, 
Solicitor,  SO,  Lombard-street,  London. 


TO  BE  LET,  from  100  to  450  acre?,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, 16  miles  from  the  South  Wales  Railway.  Rentmode- 
rate.— Apply  to  T.  W.  Lawfobd,  Esq.,  Tirydail,  Llandilo. 


CONGRESBURY,  SOMERSET. 

TO  BE  LET,  vviih  immediate  possession,  URCHIN- 
WOOD  FARM-HOUSE  and  Premises,  with  about  4  acre; 
of  Orcharding  and  55  acres  of  Pasture-ground,  2.^  miles  dis 
tant  from  the  Railway  Station  at  Yatton.  This  Estate  is  suit, 
able  to  a  family  of  respectability.  The  pasturage  will  be  ready 
to  receive  stock  in  about  another  week.— Application,  prepaid, 
at  Rhodyate  Lodge,  Congretbury,  Somerset. 

ORKSHIRE     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY.— 

No.  12  of  the    "TRANSACTIONS"  are  now  ready,  and 

may  be  had  of  Ridgway,  London,  and  all  booksellers,  price  23, 

I'rize    Sheets   for  the    Thirsk  meeting,   1850,  may  be  had  of 

M.  M.  MiLBORN,  Secretary,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. — April  20. 

AGRICULTURAL    DRAINING  :    THE  DERBY 
LEVEL.— A  Very  Superior  Draining  Level,  of  great  Sim. 
plicity,  price  31.  6s.,  to  be  had  of  the  Maker,  Mr.  John  Davis, 
.   Optician,  Derby.     The  above  is  securely  packed  and  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  empire. 


ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME 
7d,  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


NETTING.— 


G 

aivan- 
ised. 

Japanned 
Iron. 

2-iach  mesb 

li^ht,  24-incIi  wide    . 

..       7d 

per  jd. 

5d.per  yd. 

'2-inch      ,, 

stron<^           ,, 

..       S 

6i      „ 

2-"mch      „ 

extra  strong  „ 

.     13 

9 

If-ioch      ,, 

light              „ 

.       S 

6 

l^-ioch      „ 

stroti;?           „ 

.     M 

8        „ 

1^-inch       ,, 

extra  strong  ,, 

.     14 

11 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices, 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  wUl  reduce  tbe  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasauiries,  Zd. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BAHNAUD  and  BISUOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
brtrou^h,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS        X^ERRY"        AND        SON    S 
252,  OXFORD-STREET   (NEAR  HYDE  PARK). 
And  Ilightields  Foundry  and   Wrought-iron   Works,  Bilston, 

Stafibrdshire.  M^inufacturers  ct  all  descriptions  of 

PL\IN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 

Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,   Wickets,  itc. ; 

Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 

Hare  and  Ribbit-proof  Wire  Fencing  ; 

Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 

And  Government  Contractors. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  Prbrt  being  situated   in  the  heart  of 

the  first  iron  district,  they  are   enabled  to  execute  all  orders 

with  the  greatest  facility;   and  on   the  most  moderate  terms. 

Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.  The  show 

rooms  contain  an  immense  variety  of  evei-y  description  of  Iron 

and  Wire-worlc,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.    An  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  and  prices,   sent  on 

application,  post-free. 


New  Edition,  in  Monthly  Parts,  of 

LOUDON'd  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING, 

Corrected  and  Improved  by  Mrs.  Loddon. 

On  Wednesday,  May  1,  will  be  published,  in  8vo,  price  5s., 

Parti,   of 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING;  com- 
prising the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Flori- 
culture, Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gardening  ;  including 
all  the  latest  Improvements,  &c.  &.c.  By  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.L.S.,  U.S.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Wood  En- 
gravings by  Branston.  A  New  Edition  (185(J),  corrected  and 
improved  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  To  be  continued  Monthly,  and 
completed  in  10  Parts,  price  5$.  each. 

*,'  The  present  New  Edition  is  aUo  now  ready,  complete  in 
1  large  volume,  Svo,  price  50s.  cloth. 

A  New  Edition  of  LOUDO.^'S  H0RTU3  BRITANNICUS, 
corrected  to  1S50,  by  Mrs.  Loudon  and  W.  H.  Baxteb,  is  also 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

London  :  Longman.  Brow-j,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


THE  ONLY  RATIONAL  REMEDY  IS 

PARR»S         LIFE         PILLS, 
THE     ADVANTAGES     DERIVED     FROM     TAKING 
PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  ARE, 
1st.— LONG  LIFE  AND  HAPPINESS. 
2d. —SOUND  AND  REFRESHING  SLEEP. 
3d.  —GOOD  APPETITE. 

4th.— ENERGY  OF  MIND,  AND  CLEARNESS  OF  PER- 
CEPTION. 
5th.— GENERAL  GOOD  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT. 
6th.— THEY  ARE  FOUND,  AFTER    GIVING  THEM  A 
FAIR  TRIAL  FOR  A  FEW    WEEKS,  TO  POS- 
SESS THE  MOST   ASTONISHING    AND    INVI- 
GORATING PROPERTIES. 
To  have  pro>iuced  a  medicine  so  benign  and  mild  in  its  ope- 
rations and  effects,  and  yet  so  eflectual  in   searching  out  and 
curing  disease  of  however  long  standing,  exhibits  on  the  part  of 
Old  Pabe  deep  research  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject.    None  are   genuine   unless   the  words  "PARR'S    LIFE 
PILLS  "  arc  in  White  Letters  on  a  Red  Gkound,  on  the  Go- 
vernment Sfamp.  pasted  round  each  bos  ;  also  the  fac-simile  of 
the   signature   of  ihe  Proprietors,    "T.  ROBERTS  and  Co., 
Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  London,"  on  the  Direction. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  Is.  i^d.,  2s.  Od.,  and  family  packets  at  lis. 
each,  by  all  respectable  medicine  vendors  tbrougbout  the  world, 
Wbolesale  London  Agents  : — Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Far- 
ringdon-street ;  EdnarUs,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard;  Sutton  and 
Co.,  Bow  Church-yard;  Sangar,  151,  Oxford-street;  Hannay 
and  Co.,  Oxford-street.  London  ;  Mottershead  and  Roberts, 
Manchester;  Raimes  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  and  J.  Noble,  Bos- 
ton ;  and  sold  hy  all  chemists. 


NEW  EDITIUN    OF  HOOKbRS  BlUTi:^H    FLuHA. 
In  April  will  be  published,  in  fcp.  Svo,  with  12  Plates,  comprising 
na  tigures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Com- 
posite Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns. 
T^HE  BRITISH  FLORA  ;  comprising  PhEenogamous 
or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the    Ferns.     By   Sir   William 
Jackson  Hookeb,   K.H.,  LL.D,  F.R.A.,  and  L.S.   Asc.  (tc.  *bc.« 
Sixth  Edition,  with   Additions  and  Corrections  by  the  Author 
and  G.  A.  Walker  Aenott,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and  U.S.  Ed., 
i  and  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown.  Green,  and  Longmans. 


BELLAS  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  is  ready  for 
use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint.  For  beauty 
it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUl' 
STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresn  Rumau  Cement,  or  any 
other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3  cwt.,  at  85.,  15s.,  and  21s., 
casks  inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS.— Invaluable  for  cheapness, 
beauty,  and  permanence  ;  not  half  the  cost  of  other  paints, 
always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  for  3  ears,  and  therefore 
■well  suited  for  exportation,  iirilliant  black,  23. ;  rich  brown, 
2^.  Qd.  ;  greens  and  light  colours  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  Bell  and  Co.,  2,  Wellington-street,  Gos well  street,  London. 


In  ti:ap.  tivu,  «uh  3l"J  Woudcuts,  price  Hait-a-lruinea, 

POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY;   or,  the  Shell  Cabinet 
arranged  :  being  an  Introduction  to  the  ilodern  System 
of  Conchology  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Animals,   an  account  of  the  Fcrmation  of  the  Shells,  and  a 
complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera. 
By  Agnes  Catlow. 
"  A  pleasant,  useful,  and  well  illustrated  volume." 

Professor  Jameson^s  J^hilosopliical  Jour^ial. 
London  :  Longman,  Bbown,  green,  and  Longmans. 


TO  BE  HAD  BY  ORDER  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
In  fcap.  cloth,  folio,  price  6s., 

MR.  WM.    BROWN'S  NEW    AND   IMPROVED 
FARM  ACCOUNT    BOOK. 
•' I  am  a  close  Book-keeper,   and  Mr.   Brown's  book  is  the 
best  I  have  seen." — Mr.  Mechi's  iSpeech  at  Vie  Tring  Agi-icuUural 
Meeting. 

LLudon:    Published     by     Heney    Pope,    22,     Budge-row, 
Watliog-street.    


NEW  WORK  ON  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY. 
On  the  1st  inst.  was  published,  price  2s.  6d.,  No.  11.  of 
>  A  X  T  0  N'  S       FLOWER      GARDEN. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Ltndley  and  Joseph  Paxton, 
And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Wodcuts, 
BaADBURi"  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street, 


BEAUTIFUL  TEETH. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTI- 
FRICE. A  white  Powder,  compounded  of  the  choicest  and 
most  recherche  Ingredients  cf  the  Oriental  Herbal,  of  ines- 
timable value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth, 
strengthening  the  Gums,  and  in  giving  sweetness  and  perfume 
to  the  Breath.  It  extirpates  all  tartarous  adhesions  to  the 
Teeth,  aud  ensures  a  pearl-like  whiteness  to  the  enamelled 
surface.  Its  Anti-Septic  and  Anti-Scorbutic  properties  ex- 
ercise a  highly  beneficial  and  salutary  influence  ;  they 
arrest  the  further  prcgress  of  decay  of  the  Teeth,  induce  a 
healthy  action  of  the  Gums,  and  cause  them  to  assume 
the  brightness  and  colour  indicative  of  perfect  sound- 
ness ;  while,  by  confirming  their  adhesion  to  the  Teeth, 
they  give  unlimited  enjuytcent  and  fresh  zest  to  ap- 
petite, by  perpetuating  effective  and  complete  mastication. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  Dentifrice  pledge  themselves  that  its 
efficacy  in  preserving  and  embellishing  the  Teeth  far  surpasses 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  yet  offered  to  the  public,  and  has,  iu 
consequence,  obtained  its  selection  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Court  and  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  and  tho 
Sovereigns  and  Nobility  of  Europe.  —  Price  2s.  9d.  per  box, 

CAUTION.— To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  have  directed  the  Proprietors'  Name  and  Ad- 
dress, thus—"  A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20,  Hatton  Garden," 
to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  which  is  affixed  on 
each  box.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors  and  by  Chemists  and 
Perfumers. 

TbSCESSES,  PILES,  FISTULAS,  AND  UL- 
-tX  CEROUS  SORES  CAN  BE  CURED  BY  USING  HOL- 
LOWaY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— The  very  satisfactory 
results  arising  from  the  use  of  this  invaluable  Ointment  ia 
cases  where  patients  have  been  sufiering  from  Abscesses, 
Ulcers,  Piles,  Fistulas,  or  bearings  down,  have  induced  several 
of  the  medical  profesaion.  eminent  for  their  skill,  to  introduce 
it  into  the  hospitals  and  their  private  practice  ;  and  in  many 
instances  where  the  sufferer  was  considered  incurable,  Hollo- 
wat's  Ointment,  in  conjunction  with  his  Pills,  has  healed  the 
most  desperate  wounds  after  every  other  remedy  had  beeu 
tried  in  vain.  There  is  no  medicine  known  that  can  equal  it 
for  the  cure  of  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  and  Diseases  of  the  Skin. — 
Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Hollowai's  Establish- 
ment, 244,  Strand,  London. 


RICK  CLOTHS,  TENTS,  &c.  — Rick  Cloths  of 
various  sizes,  30  feet  by  30  feet,  suitable  to  cover  30  tons 
of  hay,  5t.  complete,  with  side  lines;  larger  or  smaller  sizes 
in  proportion.  Tents  for  Lawns,  Gardens,  or  Cricket  Clubs, 
3t>  leet  round,  fi  feet  high  in  lowest  part,  5^. ;  larger  and  smaller 
sizes  in  proportion.  Emigrants'  Tents,  of  very  thick  canvas, 
12  feet  square,  oL—RoBEHT  Richaedson,  21,  Tonbridge-place, 
New-road,  London. 

N.B.  Tents  and  Marquees  on  hire  for  Fetes,  &c.,  at  a  very 
moderate  cost. 


WIRE  FENCING,  less  than  Two-inch  mesh, 
made  from  Iron  Wire,  and  painted ;  to  exclude  Hares 
and  Rabbits,  Cats,  Dogs,  Deer,  Sheep,  »i:c.  iic. ;  15  inches 
high,  -3d.  per  yard;  2  teet,  ihd.-,  3  feet,  6|d.  ;  4  feet,  9d.; 
6  feet.  Is.,  or  any  width  required  at  fd.  ger  square  foot. 
Well  adapted  for  enclosing  Fowls,  Pheasants,  &c.— Robeet 
RicHAHDSON,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road,  London. 


GARDEN  NETS.— Old  Tanned  Fishing  Nets,  %d, 
per  yard  ;  new  Nets,  V^d.  per  yard,  1  inch  mesh;  ditto 
k  inch  mesh,  2id.  Wasp  Net,  to  protect  blossom  of  trees  and 
ripe  fruit  from'wasps  and  flies,  ikl.  per  yard,  much  approved.— 
R.  RicaAKDSON,  21,  Tonbridge-piace,  New-road,  London, 

N.B.  Second-hand  Police  Capes,  I85.  per  dozen  ;  large  Capes, 
new,  OS,  each. 

TT'ISHING  NETS,  SHEEP  NETS,  and  RABBIT 
-L  NETS.— A  large  stock  of  Drag  Kets,  Seine  and  Trammel 
Nets  Castin"  Nets,  Drum  Nets,  and  other  Nets  for  Fishing,  at 
very'modera'te  charges.  Sheep  Nets  cf  New  Zealand  cord  or 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  nearly  4  feet  high,  4Sd.  per  yard.  Rabbit  Nets 
OQ  Cords  50,  80,  and  loO  yards  long,— R.  KlCBAEBscN,  31,  Ton. 
bridge-place,  New-road,  London. 
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ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 

A.'Nl^-UA.L,    COUIJffTRY    MEETING    OF    SS50, 

TO     BE     HELD    AT    EXETER. 

PRINCIPAL     DAY     OF    THE     SHOW,     THURSDAY,     THE    ISth     OF    JULY. 


PRIZES     FOR     AGRIGniaTURAL     IMPI.EMEKTS. 
The  Prizes  are  open  to  General  Competition.      Members  have  the  privilege  of  a  Free  Entry,  and  Non- Subscribers  are  allowed 

to  compete  on  the  payment  of  5s.  on  each  Certificate. 

Exhibitors  will  have  to  pay  One  ShUling  per  foot  run  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  erecting  the  Shedding,  which  amount  must  be  remitted  to  the  Secretary  with  the- 

Certificate,  by  the  First  of  Jlay  ""  • 

FORMS  OF  CERTIFICATE  TO  BE  PROCURED  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE 'SECRETARY,  12,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

All  Certificates  for  the  enery  of  Implemente.  ic,  will  bo  required  to  state  the  total  number  of  articles  entered  to  be  shown  hv  pach  Fvh!h;f^..- on,q  .i. 
and  must  be  returned,  filled  up,  to  the  Secretary,  cu  or  before  the  FIRST  OF  MAY.  18J0  ;  the  Council  having  decided,  that  in  no  case  whaterer  shall  ,, 
received  after  that  date. 


I 


puce  required  for  their  exMbitionv. 
hatuver  shall  any  such  Certificate  for  Implements  be 


For  the  Plouph  best  adapted  for  eeneral  purposes  ..£700 
For  the  Plouji^h  best  adapted  for  Deep  Plouching     . .       7    0     0 
For  the  best  One-way  or  Turn-wrest  Plough  . .       5    0     0 

For  the  best  Paring  Plough  , ,  , ,  . .       5    0    0 

For  the  best  Subsoil  Pulveriser       . .  . .  . .       5     0    0 

For  the  best  Drill  for  general  purposes,  which  shall 
possess  the  most  approved  method  of  Distributing 
Compost  or  o  her  manures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state, 
quantity  being  especially  considered  . .  . .     10    0    0 

N.B.  Other  qualities  being  equal,  the  preference 
will  be  given  to  the  Drill  which  may  be  best 
adapted  to  cover  the  manure  witli  soil  bel'ore 
the  seed  is  deposited. 

For  the  best  Pair-horse  Steerage  Corn  and  Turnip 

Drill  ..  ..  ..  .,  .".     10     0     0 

For  the  best  Drill  for  small  occupations  . .       5     0    0 

For  the  best  Turnip  drill  on  the  flat,  which  shall  pos- 
sess the  mo'it  approved  method  of  Distributing  Com- 
post or  other  manures  iu  a  dry  or  moist  state,  quan- 
tity being  especially  considered  . .  ..1000 

N.  B.  Other  qualities  being  equal,  the  preference 
will  be  [;iven  to  the  Drill  which  may  be  best 
adapted  to  cover  the  manure  with  soil  before 
the  seed  is  deposited. 

For  the  best  Turnip  Drill  on  the  ridge,  ■which  shall 
possess  the  most  approved  method  of  Distributing 


Compost  or  other  manures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state, 

quantity  being  especially  considered         . ,  . ,  £10 

N.  B.  Other  qualities  being  equal,  the  preference 

will   be  givtn  to  the  Drill  which  may  be  best 

adapted  to  cover  the  manure  with  soil   before 

the  seed  is  deposited. 

For  the  best  Drop  Drill,  for  depositing  seed  and 
manure 

For  the  Manure  Distributor  which  is  best  adapted  for 
distributingbroadcast  any  kind  of  compost  or  hand- 
tillage  when  in  a  moist  state,  and  which  is  capable 
of  adjustment  for  the  delivery  of  any  quantity,  from 
2  to  2^)  bushels  per  acre 

Fortbe  best  Portable  Steam-Engine,  applicable  to 
Thrashing  or  other  Agricultural  purposes 

For  the  secund  best  ditto  ditto 

For  the  best  Portable  Thrashing  Machme,  applicable 
to  Horse  or  Steam  Power 

For  the  best  Corn-dressing  Machine 

For  the  best  Grinding  Mill  for  breaking  Agricultural 
Produce  into  fine  Meal 

For  the  be3t  Linseed  and  Corn  Cru^her 

For  the  best  Chaff-cutter 

For  the  best  Turuip-cutter 

For  the  best  Oilcake-breaker  for  every  variety  of  Cake 

For  the  best  One-horse  Cart  for  general  purposes    . , 

For  ihe  best  Light  Waggon  for  general  purposes     . . 

For  the  beiSt  set  of  Tools  for  general  Draining 


0     0 


10     0     0 
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For  the  best  Machine  for  making  Draining  Tiles  or 
pipes  ior  Agricuhural  purposes.  Specimens  of  the 
Tiles  or  Pipes  to  be  shoivn  in  the  Yard  ;  the  price 
at  which  they  have  been  sold  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  proofof  the  working  of  the  Machine 
to  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Judges  , .  j 

For  the  best  Heavy  Harrow 

For  the  best  Light  Harrow 

For  the  best  Cultivator,  Grubber,  and  Scarifier 

For  the  best  Pair-horse  Scarifier     . , 

For  the  best  Horse  Hoe  on  the  flat  ..  \\ 

For  tbe  best  Horse  Hoe  on  the  ridge 

For  the  best  Horse  Kake 

Fertile  best  H^-rse  Seed-dibbler  or  Seed-depositor, 
not  being  a  Drill 

For  the  best  Cif^er  Mill  ..  ..  \\ 

For  the  best  Barrow  Hand-drill,  to  work  with  cups!  \ 

For  the  best  Liquid  Manure  Distributor 

For  the  best  Hay-making  Machine 

For  the  best  Gorse-bruiser  ..  ..  \\ 

For  the  best  Cottage  Stove  or  Eauge  foi-'Burnin-' 
Coals 
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For  the  best  and  most  economical  Steaming  Apparii- 

tus  for  Reueral  purposes 
Miscellaneous  awards  and  essential  improvementsi 

Silver  MedaU  estimated  at 
For  the  Invention  of  any  New  Implement,   such  sum  "as 

Council  may  think  proper  to  award. 


0    0 


0    0 
tie- 


PRICES  FOR  LIVE  STOCK. OFEM  TO  GEMERAI.  C©MPESTITI©SJ. 

Members  have  the  primlege  of  a  free  entri/,  and  No7i- Subscribers  are  allowed  to  compete,  on  the  payment  of  Ten  Sliillings  on  each  Certificate. 

FORMS  OF  CERTIFICATE  TO  BE  OBTAINED  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  SECRETARY,  12,  HANOVER  SQUARE    LONDON. 
All  Certificates Jor  the  Entry^onmplemeritsand  the  space  required  for  their  exhibition  in  the  Show.yard.  must  he  returned,  fiUed  up,  to  the  Secretarv   on  or  before  the  FIRST  OF  M\Y 

decideti,  that  m  no  case  whatever  shall  any  Certificate  be  received  afcer  those  dates  respectively.  la  the  ap..;ication 


and  all  other  Certificates  by  the  FIRST  OF  JDNE  ;  the  Council  h.ivin;, 

for  Certificates,  the  Character  and  Age  of  the  Anlpaals  to  be  exhibited  should  be  stated,  in  order  that  the  proper  Form  of  Certificate' may  be 


I-CATTLU. 

Class.  L— SHORT-HORNS. 

1.  — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  previously 

to  the  1st  of  January,  184S  . ,  , ,  ; 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

2.  — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  since  the  1st 

of  January,  1S18.  and  more  than  one  year  old 
To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto  ditto 
3.—  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  Milk,  or  in  Calf. . 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

{In  the  case  of  the  Cow,   to  which   either  of 
these  prizes  is  awarded,  being  in  calf,  and  not 
in  milk,  the  prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is 
certified  to  have  produced  a  live  calf.) 
4. —To  the  owner  of  the  best  In-calf  Heifer,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years  old  . . 
To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto 
5.  —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  dif.o 
Class.  II.— HEREFORDS. 

1.  — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  previously 
to  the  1st  of  Jannary,  184S 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 
2. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  since  the 
Istof  January,  ISiS,  and  more  than  one  year  old 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

3.  — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  Milk,  or  in  Calf 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

(In  the  case  of  the  Cow,  to  which  either  of  these 
prizes  is  awarded,  being  in  calf,  and  no:  in  milk, 
the  prize  will  not  b-^  given  until  she  is  certified  to 
have  produced  a  live  calf.) 
4.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  In-calf  Heifer,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years  old 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 
5. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer 

To  the  owner  of  second-best  ditto 
Class.  III.— DEVONS. 

1.  —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  previously 
to  the  Istof  Jamiary,  IS18     . , 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 
2.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st 
of  January,  1848,  and  more  than  one  year  old 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-beat  ditto 
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3.  —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  Milk,  or  in  Calf  £20    0    0 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  . .     10    0    0 

{In  the  case  of  the  Cow,  to  which  either  of  these 
prizes  is  awarded,  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk, 
the  prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to 
have  produced  a  live  calf.) 

■i. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  In-calf  Heifer,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years  old  .,  ..  . .     20    0    0 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto                  ..1000 

5. — To  the  owner  ot  the  best  Yearling  Heifer  . .     10    0    0 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  , ,      5    y    0 

lY.— ANY  BREED. 
(^Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Short  horns,  HerefordSj  or 

Devoits,    Cross-bred  animals  will  be  exclnded.^ 
Class. 

1.  —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  previously 

to  the  1st  of  January,  1S4S 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

2.  — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  since  the 

of  January,  1S4S,  and  more  than  one  year  old 

3.  —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  Milk,  or  in  Calf 

(In  thecnseofthe  Cow,  to  %vhich  this  prize  is 
awarded,  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the  prize 
will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  pro- 
duced a  live  calf.) 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  . .      5    0    0 

4.  — To  the  owner  of  the  best  In-calf  Heifer,  not  ex- 

ceeding three  years  old  . .  , .  ,.1000 

5. —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer  ..      5    0    0 

II.-HOHEES. 

Class. 

1.  — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  Agricultural 
purposes,  of  any  age 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 
2. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  two  years  old  Stallion 
for  Agricultural  purposes  ,. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

3.  —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Roadster  Stallion 

4.  — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Mare  and  Foal  for  Agri- 

cultural  purposes 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

5.  — To  the  owner  of  the  best  two  years  old  Filly    . , 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 
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III.—SHSEP. 

Class.  I.— LEICESTERS. 

1.  ~'Vo  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

2.  —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  ago. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

3.  —To  the  owner  of  the  bast  Pen  of  Five  Shearlin; 

Ewes  of  the  same  flock 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

II.-SOUTHDOWN,  OR  OTHER  SHORT-WOOLLED 
Class.  SHEEP. 

1.  —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 
2. —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ham  of  any  other  age 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 
3.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Pen  of  Five  Shearling 
Ewes,  of  the  same  flock 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

III.— LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 
(Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters.  J 
Class. 

1.  —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

2.  —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  ago. . 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 
3. —To  the  owner  of  the  best  Pen  of  Five  Shearling 
Ewes,  of  the  same  flock 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

Class.  IV.-PIGS. 

1.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  largo  breed.. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto 

2.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  small  breed.. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  , , 

3.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Breeding  Sow  of  a  large 

^f^eed  JO     0    0 

4. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow  of  a  small 

breed  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     10    0    0 

5.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Pen  of  Three  iSreeding 
Sow  Pigs  of  a  large  breed,  of  the  same  litter, 
above  four  and  under  eight  months  old  . .     10    0    0 

C.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Pen  of  Three  Breeding 
Sow  Pigs  of  a  small  breed,  of  the  same  litter" 
above  four  and  under  eight  months  old  ..1000 
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Complete  Prize  Sheets  for  Implements  or  Live  Stocl:,  coiUaining  the  Regulations  for  Entry  and  Competition,  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  theSecretary 

at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London. 


SPECIAL      PRI^SS. 

TO  BE  COMPETED  FOR  UNDER  THE  GENERAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


■     I.-DRAINING   PLOUGHS, 

The  two  fo'lowin^c  Prizes  are  offered  by  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq., 

SI. P.,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the 

Implement  Committee, 

1. — For  the  best  Drain  Plough,  to  cut  out  atone,  two, 
or  three  cuts,  to  the  greatest  depth,  with  not 
more  than  4  horses,  so  as  to  prepare  a  drain  so 
far  for  deeper  cutting  , ,  . .  . .  £10 

2.— For  the  best  Plough  to  611  in  the  soil  cast  out  of 
drains,  with  not  more  than  4  horses,  two  and 
two  abreast  , .  . ,  . ,  . .     10 


0     0 


0    0 


n.-SOUTH  HAMS  CATTLE. 

Prizes  oliered  by  the  South  Devon  Association  for  Stock  directly 

descended  on  both  sides  from  South  Devon  Cattle, 
Class. 
1. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously 

to  the  1st  January,  iy48         .  .  . .  . .  jfSO    0     0 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  . .     10     0    0 

2. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  since  the 

1st  of  January,  1S4.8  . .  , .  ..1000 

To  the  owner  of  the  .second-best  ditto  . .      5    0    0 


I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk, 
having  produced  a  living  calf  withiu  the  pre- 
vious 12  months         . ,  . .  , .  . .  £15 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto              . .  5 
.  —To  the  owner  uf  the  best  iu-calf  Heifer,  not  mora 

than  3  years  old                       . .             , .             , ,  15 

To  the  owutr  of  the  second-best  ditto                 , .  5 

. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer            . .  10 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto                  . .  5 


0 
0 

0 
0 
By  order  of  the  Council, 

JAMES  HUDSON,  Secretary. 


Priuted  by  Wim.i;! 
in  Lombard-btiee  ,  ._   ,„, 
aud  (Jommunicatious  are 


DBUKT,  of  No.  13.  Upjier  Wcbiiro-place,  In  the  Perish  of  St.  PftncTas,  and  Fesdbbick  MuLLBxr  Etan#,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Newiu-tou. 
e  Precinct  of  VVniteiriiiiE,  "ia  I  lie  City  oi  Loudoii;  nr\>\  luibllabed  by  them  at  ttie  Office,  No.  5,  CharlCa-stretii,  lu  the  paviau  ul  St.  PauJ'^,  -Oovei 
:  to  be  ADDaE3siti>.  ra  luE  iuiioft.— Saiuiidax,  ArniL  :;u,  Is.i). 


both  in  the  Couuty  of  MiddJesc^,  Printeri,  fit  their  offlce 
■Oove&i-ij.HrtJen,  m  ibe  eaid  county,  wnere  ah  Advettiiements 


AND 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Fart  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 
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MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  the  houour  to  announce 
that  on  VVEDNESDAY,  May  15,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  by 
order  of  His  Grace  tbe  Ddke  of  Northcsiberland,  and  oa 
account  of  the  Trustees  ot  a  Fund  tor  the  Benetit  of  the 
GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION,  he  will  offer 
for  salo  by  Auction,  in  his  Great  Room,  38.  King-street,  Covenf^ 
garden.  Twenty-four  Plants  of  the  celebrated  STaNWICK 
INECTARINE.  These  plants  are  in  pots,  have  been  propagated 
expressly  for  the  Charity  by  Mr.  Riveks,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
and  are  the  first  specimens  that  have  been  offered  for  sale. 

On  the  same  day  will  be  sold  about  15u  dwarf  Apples,  in  6-ineh 
pots,  grafted  on  the  Pomine  de  Paradis  (ideutical  with  the 
dwarf  Apple  of  Armenia)  ;  many  of  them  are  in  a  bearing  state, 
and  very  intprcs'ing  little  trep*. 


KOYAL   BOTANIC  SOCIETY.    Regent's  Park.— 
GENERAL  EXHIBITIONS,  WEDNESDAYS,  Mat  8th, 
Jdne  12th,  and  Jdly  3d. 

AMERICAN  FLAN'TS.— SATURDAYS,  ilay  25  and  June  1. 
Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens,  by  orders  from  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  price  os.  each  ;  or  on  the  days  of  Exhibition,  7s.  6d. 
each  ;  and  such  Tickets  will  admit  to  the  Collection  of  American 
Plants,  from  the  3d  of  June  to  the  Sth,  both  included. 
N.  E.  Fruit  will  be  exhibited  on  June  12  and  July  3. 

DAHLIA  S.—  Magnificent  (Keynes'),  lO.s.  6rf., 
9  certificates  ;  Sir  F.  Bathurst  (Keynes'),  lOd.  Gt/.,  9  certi- 
ficates ;  fcnowflake  (Dodd's),  10s.  6d.,  5  certificates  ;  Queen  of 
Primroses  {Keynes'),  10s.  6  J.,  5  certificates;  Gaiety  (Dodd's), 
7s.  6ii.,  4  certificates  ;  Elizabeth  Proctor's  Fancy,  lOs.6d.,  7  cer- 
tificates ;  Highland  Chief,  7s.  6(7.,  5  certificates  ;  Flying  Dutch- 
man, 7s.  &d.,  5  ceniticates  ;  Forget-me-not  (Hooper's),  7s.  6d., 
with  all  the  leading  Ehow  fiowers  of  the  season,  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out,  in  extra  fine  plants,  on  application  to  John 
Keines,  Castle-street  Nursery,  Salisbuiy.— April  27. 


MESSRS.  S.  AND  J.  DILLISTONE  beg  to  offer  the 
following,  in  good  plants  : 
Antirrhinums,  fine       ...  ...  ...    4s.  to   9s.  per  dozen 

Dahlias,  show  and  fancies        ...  ...     6s,  to  12s.  ,, 

Fuchsias,  fine  ...  ...  ...    6s.  to  12s.  „ 

Geraniums,  in  fine  variety  ...   Gs.  to  12s.  and  ISs.  „ 

Ditto,  scarlet  ...  ...  ...     &s.  to    9s.  ,, 

Heliotropes      ...  ...  ...  ...     4s.  to    ds.  ,, 

Herbaceous  Plants,  in  choice  variety,  -Ss.  per  doz. ;  30s.  per  100. 
Myosotis   azoticus,   a  beautiful  blue  bedding  plant,  of  dwarf 

habit,  Is.  each  ;  9s.  per  dozen. 
Petunias,  in  fine  variety,  4s.  to  I2s.  per  dozen. 
Roses,  fine  variety  of  Tea,  China,  Bourbon,  and  Noisettes,  Bs.^ 

9s.,  acid  12s.  per  dozen. 
Phlox,  the  very  finest   ...  ...  ...    6s.  to  I2s. per  dozen. 

Verbenas,  the  best  French  and  others  ...     4s.  to  12s.  ,, 

Terbena,  "Lilac  Defiance,"  a  tine  lilac,  and  perfumed;  habit 

of  Scarlet  Defiance,  admired  and  ordered  by  all  who  saw  it  in 

autumn  ;  only  a  few  plants  to  spare,  at  5s.  each. 
Quantities  of  Bedding  Plants,  in  assortments,  4s.  per  dozen ; 

25s.  per  100. 

Remittances  are  respectfully  requested  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents.    Carriage  of  all  parcels  paid  to  London. 

Sturmer  Nurseries,  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  April  27. 


TULIPS. — The  fine  bed  of  Tulips  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Mr.  John  Ronalds,  is  now  coming  into  bloom, 
and  wilt  be  disposed  of  either  altogether  or  in  separate  parts. 
They  will  be  in  full  bloom  from  the  lOch  of  May. 

Brentford,  April  27. 
l-Jii^AKtiONlUAiS  AND  iS  E  W   PLANTS,  MANY    OF   THEM 

FROM  California  and  china. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  by  Ap- 
•  pointment  Florist  to  Hee  Majesty  the  Qdeen,  and 
to  His  Majestt  the  King  of  Saxony,  begs  to  say  that  his 
CATALOGUE  OF  PELARGONIUMS  AND  NEW  PLANTS  is 
ready,  and  wilt  be  forwarded  by  po^t  on  application. 


NEW  Dahlias. 

THOMAS  BARNES  will  commence  sending  out,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  his  superb  SeedUngs,  viz. : 

SNOWBALL,  best  wnite      10s.  Qd. 

WILLIAM  BRAGG,  vermilion      10     6 

%^  "GLORGE  GLENNY"  is  unavoidably  held  in  fancy  for 
another  season. 

Lady  CULLUM,  yellow,  tipped  white   ...        ...    10    6 

ELECT,  blacli,  tipped  white  7    6 

PICTUllATA,  cream-bordered,  scarlet 7    6 

DANDY,  ealmon  and  white  7    6 

Selectiuas  of  last  year's  varieties,   24s.  per  dozen  ;  selections 
of  farmer  3  ears,  9s.  per  dozen  ;  Trenthauj  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
Zs.  G(Z.  each.     General  descriptive  Catalogues  onapiJlicatioo. 
Danecroft  Nurseries,  Stowmarket, 


VERBENA—"  WONDERFUL." 

G   MOORE  begs  to  refer  the  Readers  of  this  Paper 
•  to  his  Advertisement  of  the  2d  of  February. 

Perry  Barr,  near  Birmingham.  April  27. 


HOLLYHOCK  SEED. 

JKITLEY  begs  to  inform  the  Admirers  of  the 
•  HOLLYHOCK,  that  he  has  a  small  quantity  of  SEED 
saved  from  very  choice  double  varieties  of  all  colours,  a  packet 
of  which  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  the  receipt  of  postage  stamps 
to  the  amount  of  2s  Gd.,  or  in  IS  named  varieties,  for  5s. — 
Lyncombe  Vale  Nurs;ery.  Bath.  April  27. 


DAHLIAS— NEW  AND  CHOICE  VARIETIES  AT  RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 
WM.  DENYER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  82,  Grace- 
church-street  (near  the  Spread  Eai:le),  London,  has  just 
published  his  Annual  Descriptive  List  of  DAHLIAS,  contain- 
ing all  the  new  and  most  approved  show  varieties.  The  new- 
varieties,  12s.  to  ISs.  per  doz. ;  the  older  kinds,  but  good  sorts, 
6d.  each,  or  5s.  per  doz. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 
W.D.  has  just  received,   from  an  eminent  German  grower, 
the  following,  which  may  be  had  in  small  coUeciions  : 
Autumnal  Stocks,  6  briirhtest  colours  ;  the  cullection,  Is.  Qd. 
Brouipton  or  Gigantic  Stocks,  6  vars., 

including  the  Emperor  ,,  2     0 

Double  Balsams,  6  brightest  colours...  „  16 

,,       Hollyhocks,  6  do  do,     ...  „  16 

Wallflowers,  singular  colours,  6  vars.  ,,  2     0 


T^EW  AND  UNlilVALLED  SEEDLING 
-L^  FUCHSIAS.— Yorkshire  Eclipse,  lOs.Gd.  ;  Beauty  of  Rich- 
mond, 10s.  Qd.  \  Distinctus,  7s.  M. 

Wm.  Rumley  and  Sons  beg  to  refer  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  to  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  April 
20th,  for  a  full  description  of  the  above  splendid  FUCHSIAS, 
which  will  be  sent  out  on  and  after  the  7tb  of  May,  with  the 
usual  allowance  tn  the  trade. — Oiiline,  Richtnonfi.  Yorkshire. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  pleasure  of 
offering  the  following  select  and  highly  desirable  plants  : 

Achimenes  Kleii,  each        Is.  6d. 

,,  longitlora  major,  do.  1     6 

Anemone  japonica  hybrida,  do 1    C 

Maurandya  Emeryana  (redj,  do.  2    6 

Miiraria  coccinea,  do 7    6 

Phlos  depressa,  do. ...         ...     2    6 

Potentilla  Smoutii,  do i^    6 

Rhododendron  javanicum,  per  doz.       ...       7s.  Bd,  to  21     0 

Azalea  indica,  fine  collection,  per  doz 125.  to  24    0 

SELECT  BEDDING  PLANTS.  Per  doz. 

Antirrhinums,  best  named  Qs.  Od. 

Calceolarias,  shrubby         Bs^  to  12 

,,  fine  seedlings  6s.  to  12 

Chrysanthemums,  Continental  (vars.) 9s.  to  IS 

,,  Miniature       12s.  to  IS 

Cinerarias,  superb  collection       ...12s.  to  24 

Fuchsias,  best  kinds  ...  6s.  to  IS 

Geraniums,  finest  scarlet  (vars.),  remarkably  strong 


and  bushy,  40s.  per  100  <6s.  to  12 

Geraniums,  Ivy-leaved  pmk  and  white 6 

„  striped-leaved  fur  edgings ...     6 

„  Mangles'  silver-striped,  fine  6 

,,         sweet-scented-leaved  Qs,  to  12 

Heliotropium  Grisau  13 

„  Souvenir  de  Liege d 

Lobelia  erinus  lilacina       9 

„  ,,       maxima      9 

,,       fulgens,  G  new  vara 18 

Mimulus  rubinus,  very  fine  9 

Pentstemons  of  sorts  6 

„  8  new  and  superb  vars 12s.  to  18 

Salvias,  G  fine  vars 4s,  to    9 

Verbenas,  best  sorts  65.  to  12 

Zauschneria  californica     6 

Roses  in  pots  {see  previous  Advertisements)  ...  9s.  to  IS 


Extra  Plants  presented  with  each  order.     Catalogues  may  be 
had  Gratis,  on  application. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  SuFsex. 


ANTIRRHINUMS  UNEQUALLED. 

EDWARD  TILEY  begs  to  iniurm  the  lovers  of  the 
above  beautiful  flower,  that  he  will  be  ready  to  send  out, 
after  the  7th  May,  Five  superb  Seedling  ANTIRRHINUMS, 
selected  from  above  ten  thousand  seedlings,  Ne  plus  ultra,  6s.  ; 
Lady  William  Powlett,  5s. ;  Criterion,  5s.  ;  Lord  Gough,  bs. ; 
Major  Edwardes,  5s. 

The  above  varieties  will  be  found  to  be  very  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  sent  out.  They  were  admired  by  hundreds 
of  spectators,  and  numerous  orders  were  taken  for  them  when 
in  bloom.  Blooms  were  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  who  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  them.  "Ne  plus 
ultra"  was  sent  to  Mr.  Henderson,  Pine-apple  Nursery,  who 
highly  approved  of  it.  and  ordered  plants.  They  are  dwarf 
habited,  and  very  free  bloomers  ;  large  bold  flowers  beautifully 
striped  with  large  flakes  of  various  colours,  some  of  them 
finely  splashed  and  studded  over  on  various  coloured  grounds, 
which  give  them  a  very  attractive  appearance — above  all  the 
older  varieties.     The  set  of  5  will  be  sent  for  11. 

E.  T,  being  a  grower  of  all  the  best  varieties,  warrants  them 
to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  purchasers.  Parties 
living  at  a  distance  can  have  them  sent  through  the  post,  care- 
fully packed  in  stout  boxes,  postage  and  package  free,  on  the 
receipt  of  Post-office  order  for  the  amount  of  plants  required. 
A  remittance  or  reference  is  expected  Irom  all  unknown  cor- 
respondents. The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  three 
plauts  are  ordered. — Edward  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman, 
and  Florist,  16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bach,  April  27. 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

GREEN  AND  CONSTABLE,  36.  King  William- 
street,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge,  have  a  large  as- 
sortment of  GARDEN  TOOLS,  containing  all  the  recent 
inventions,  and  includmg  Lyndon's  Patent  Cast  Steel  Spades, 
Shovels,  and  Garden  Forks,  Lord  Vernon's  Hoe,  Jointed 
Hothouse  Syringes,  Transplanting  TooL-;,  Registered  Garden 
Labels,  Ladies*  sets  of  Gardening  implements,  Pruning  Shears, 
Knives,  &,c.  Agents  for  the  Vitreous  Porcelain  Garden  Bor- 
dei'iflg.— 36,  KiK£  William- St.,  five  doors  froua  London  Bridge. 


FERN  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  BENNET  begs  to  inform  the  lovers  of 
Ferns  that  he  has  still  a  large  quantity  of  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND FERN  SEEDS,  and  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  they  have  vegetated.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  The  names 
of  the  varieties  are  as  follow.!  :  No.  1,  Todla  sp.,  variety  aus- 
tralis  ;  No.  2,  Alsophylla  meduilaris,  fine  variety  ;  No.  3,  Cya- 
thea  dealbata ;  No.  4,  mixed  varieties  of  Ilymenophyllum, 
Trichoraanes,  Adiantums,  &c. ;  No.  5,  mixed  varieties  of  Also- 
phylla dealbata,  or  Silver  Tree  Fern  ;  No.  6,  Cyathea  medui- 
laris. A  remittance  must  accompany  the  order  either  in 
postage  stamps  or  Post-office  order,  made  payable  at  Coventry, 
to  George  Bennet,  Brandon,  Warwickshire,  nfar  Coventry. 

SEEDS  IN   COLLliCTlONb. 
OF   THE  BEST  WHICH  CAN  BE  PROCURED. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  beg  to  offer  the  following 
CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
Complete  Collections  of  the  best  and  newest  sorts,  in  propor- 
tionate quantities  of  each,  suited  for  large  or  small  gardens,  at 
per  collection,  IL,  2f.,  and  oi.  A  Collection  for  a  small  garden, 
of  good  sorts,  at  10s.  6d,  A  List  of  the  Colieciious  furnished  it* 
required, 

SELECT  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Free   by  .post,    with    full    directions    lor    sowing,    heights, 
colours,  &,c.  s.  d. 

100  varieties  best  and  newest  Annuals  15    0 

50  varieties  for  8s.  Gd.,  30  for  5s.  Gd.,  20  for  4    0 

20  varieties  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  lai-ger  packets,  suited 

for  filling  btds  on  lawns,  7s.  6d.,  or  12  do.  for      ...    5    0- 
20  varieties  best  Greenliouse  Annuals,  7s.  6t7.,  12  for      ...     5    0 
20  viiiieties  choice  Greenhouse  Perennials,  10s.  ^d.,   12  for  7     & 
20  vars.  choice  hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials,  7s.(jrf.,12  for  5    0 

IMPORTED  GERMAN  SEEDS. 
20  varieties  splendid  double  Scocks,  3s.  Gd;  12  ditto        ...     2     6 
12  vars.  splendid  China  Asters  ...  ,,.  ...    2    (J 

12  vars.  fine  globular  Asters  ...  ...  ...    2     6 

12  vars.  Dwarf  Rocket  Larkspurs  ...  ...  ...     2    0 

9  vars.  Tall  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...     1    C 

Remittances  with  orders  are  requested  from  unknown  corre- 
spoudents.  Goods  carriage  free  to  London,  aud  with  all  orders 
of  '21.  and  upwards,  articles  presented  extra.  Post-office  orders 
payable  to  liAss  aud  Buown  or  to  Stephen  Brown. 

Our  Descriptive  Priced  Seed  and  Plant  List  will  be 
forwarded,  prepaid,  on  application^  by  Jorwarding 
four  postage  stamps,  as  copies  having  Ike  Newspaper 
stamp  are  now  all  distributed. 

SEKD  AND  HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  SUD- 
BURY, SUFFOLK. 


NEW    CONTINENTAL  VERBENAS. 

THOMAS  BARNES  has  a  large  healthy  Stock  of 
the  following  new  VERBENAS,  which,  he  is  enabled  to 
ofier  in  fine  Plants,  31s.  per  doz.,  or  3s.  GtZ.  each,  viz.,  Adele, 
Auais,  Bufi'jL',  Bajeans,  Cyporisse,  Daubeuton,  La  Leduisante, 
Madame  Lecquny,  Madame  de  Gournay,  Madame  Goudoii, 
Madame  Liencount,  Madame  Lockroy.  Woodcock's  Magnifi- 
cent, OS.  Gd.  each.  Selections  of  last  year's,  13s.  per  doz. ;  do, 
of  furmer  years,  6s.  per  doz.;  collections  for  bedding  20s.  per  los. 

PETUNI.AS. — A  few  more  sets  of  T.  B.'tf  superb  SeedUugs 
may  still  be  had,  with  all  the  leading  varieties  of  last  aud 
former  years. 

General  Descriptive  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 

Danecroft  Nurseries,  Stowmarket,  Sulfolk. 


UNRIVALLED  SEEDLING  ANTIRRHINUMS. 

JAMES  Saunders  and  son  having  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  above  beautiful 
hardy  plant,  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  a  selection  of  I^ 
from  their  large  and  universally  admired  collection.  They 
will  be  found  perfectly  distinct,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  the 
utmost  satisfaction.  Fifty  spikes  of  flowers  were  sent  to  Dr. 
LiNDLET,  who  describes  them  thus  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^ 
July  14,  1849  :— **  J.  S.  A.  A  very  handsome  collection,  particu- 
larly Nos.  3,  5,  16,  19,  IS,  24,  25,  27,  31,  and  42,  but  still  more 
particularly  Nos,  5  and  42.  No,  23  is  a  very  bright  self- 
coloured  yellow.  You  hadbetter  select  the  most  distinct  striped 
and  spotted  ones  for  seed.  Yours  is  an  excellent  breed  of 
Antirrhinums  for  that  purpose." 

Blooms  were  also  sent  to  and  seen  by  a  great  many  Nursery- 
men and  Florists,  and  in  every  instance  received  the  same  ad- 
miration, as  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  out,  aud  were  in 
all  cases  ordered.  Many  of  them  are  beautifully  spotted,  others 
as  finely  flaked  as  any  Carnation,  and  the  whole  collectiou 
brillip.ni  in  every  variety  of  colour,  perfect  in  shape,  free 
bloomers,  and  of  compact  habits. 

Strong  2)lants  will  be  seut  out  on  and  after  the  6th  of  May, 
at  30s.  the  sec  of  12;  ont-third  oflf  to  the  Trade  when  three  or 
more  sets  are  ordered.  They  can  be  forwardtd  safely  by  post, 
and,  when  ordered  so,  free  of  postage. 

J.  S.  and  Son  have  also  a  fine  Stock  of  Antirrhinum  Seed, 
carefully  selected  from  50  of  their  best  varieties,  in  packets, 
2s.  fie?.  TO  5.t  each,  free  by  post. —  Abergavenny,  April  27. 


HORflCULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

STRAWBERRIES  exceeding  two  ounces  each  in 
weight,  and  of  delicious  flavour,  were  grown  on  Roberts's 
Strawberi-y  Tiles  last  season,  and  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Show  at  Chiswick,  and  at  the  Royal  Botauic  Garaens, 
Regent's  Park,  where  they  obtained  the  highest  Certificate 
of  Merit.  No  appliances  hi  herto  used  are  equal  to  these  Tiles 
for  improving  the  flavour  aud  keepmg  the  Strawberries  clean. 
This  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  tried  them.  As  a  further 
prot^f,  many  persons  who  have  tried  them  have  had  a  secoud 
and  third  supply,  and  will  have  much  pleasure  in  answering 
inquiries,  if  any  refereuceis  considered  necessary.  They  are 
not  liiie  articles  of  coasumption,  for  when  once  purchased  they 
will  last  for  many  years. 

CELERY  and  OAllDOOKS  of  the  most  superb  qua  ity  and 
size  were  produced  by  the  use  of  Roberts's  Sockets,  and  this 
season  he  introduces  a  ntw  method  of  growing  Asparagus, 
wfdch  greatly  improves  the  quality  and  quantity  of  tb.it  valu- 
able vegfctaoie.  He  likewise  gives  a  new  m^de  of  growing 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs,  and  other  Wall  Fruit,  and  has  recently 
registered  a  Ventilating  Flower  Pot,  which  will  be  found  iu- 
ViiJuable  to  Scientific  aud  Amateur  Gardeners. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet,  with  particulars  and  testimonials, 
can  be  li:id  by  enclosing  three  postage  stiimps  to  Mr.  Jonw 
RoBEtTS,  o4,  Eastcheap,  Lon^ion,  where  these  inventions  nirty 
be  inspected. 
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EDWARD  GEORGE    HENDERSON,  Wellington- 
road  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  Loauoo,  begs  to  offer  the 
folIowiDg  Plants,  which  can  be  supplied  immediately. 

>'EW  FUCHSIAS  {Henderson's), 

Prince  of  Orange,  Fair  Rosamond,  Don  Giovanni,  Siras 
Reeves,  Pearl  of  England,  Grand  Master,  and  Confidence.  The 
set  of  7  for  ZOs.,  or  05.  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the 
Trade. 

SCARLET  GERANIUM,  "COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF," 
lOs.  6d.,  an  allowance  to  the  Trade  if  three  are  taken. 

SCARLET  GERANIUM.  "EXCELLENCE,"  75.  Gd.  each, 
an  allowance  to  the  Trade  if  three  are  taken. 

For  descriptions  ot  the  above  see  Gard.  C'hroa,  of  April  20. 

NEW  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
Bouvardia  leiantha,  orange,  a  very  protuse  bloomer,  and   s.  d. 

disiioct 5    0 

Calceolaria  sulphurea  splendens,  fine  large  yellow,  dwarf 

habit        3    6 

Cuphea  Donkelaarii,  bright  plum-purple,  new  and  distinct  3     6 
,,        miniata  speciosa,  rosy  pink,  crimson  and  lake, 

diptinct  and  fine,  and  blooms  very  freely  5    0 

Heliotropium  cor^mbosum,  abeautifal  variety,  compact, 

bushy  habit,  blooming  freely  ...         3    6 

Lantana  delicatissima,  small,  compact  habit,  distinct, 

and  blooms  freely        2     6 

Lobelia  erinus  maxima,  rich  b^ue,  with  white  eye,  large, 

and  the  best  for  bedding,  9d.  each,  or  83.  per  dozen. 
Lopeziaa  villosa,  miniata,  and  miniata  superba,  Is.  6d. 

and  25.  fid  each. 
Petunia    viridis    marginata,     rosy    crimson,    distinctly 

marked  with  green,  compact  habit,  novel,  and  blooms 

profusely 3    6 

Salvia  Lamboninii,  deep  purple,  habit  of  splendens,  bloom- 
ing profusely      3    g 

Salvia  species  alba,  distinct     3    g 

NEW  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
Campanula   nobilis    alba,  fine  white,   with  beautifully 

spotted  throat 7    6 

Dietytraspectabile,  a  most  beautiful  Fumaria,  with  pink 

flowers      OS.  and  7     6 

Scutellaria  canescens,  light  blue,  with  light  centre,  large 

flower,  and  a  profuse  bloomer  ;  erect  habit        5    0 

Scutellaria  macrHntha,  blue  ;  a  very  free  blooming  and 

showy  plant,  of  compact  habit,  growing  about  1  foot 

high,  good  fur  bedding  3    G 

SELECT  PLANTS. 

Ceanothus  dentatus,  55. ;  C.  rigidus,  53.  and  7s.  Qd. ;  C,  pa- 
pillosus,  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  Gd. 

Chorizema  flava.  bright  yellow,  blooming  very  freely,  75.  Gd. 

Centradenia  floribunda,  75.  ^d.  and  lUs.  Gd.  each. 

Daphne  Delahajana  (new  and  hardy),  7s.  Gd. ;  D.  Fortunii 
(hard.v),  75.  Gd. 

Epiph>llum  truncatum  Salmonium,  distinct  and  new  in 
colours,  7s.  Gd.  and  10s.  Gd, 

Epiphj  Hum  truncatum  spectabile,  very  fine,  7s,  Qd.  and  10s.  Gd. 

Fuchsia  spectabile,  3s  Gd, ;  F.corymbiflora  alba,  Ss.  6(Z.  andSs.  j 
F.  s^ringaefl  'ra,  2s.  Gd, 

Gesnera  picia  (Veitch's).  5s.  ;  G.  purpurea  macrantha,  55. 

Hoya  bella  (Veitch's),  IO5.  Gd.  ;  H.  impeiialis  (Low'eJ,  best 
variety,  7s.  Gd.  and  10s.  Gd, 

Kunthia  Scbauarii,  a  free  blooming  and  very  desirable  plant, 
5s-  and  73.  Gd. 

Hjdrangea  involucrata,  3s.  Gd. 

Nematanihus  MoriUiana  (or  N.  looema),  5s. 

Pas&iflora  alata  superba,  10s.  Gd. 

Gloxinia  Tictoria  Regina    Henderson's),  7s,  Gd. 

Verbenas,  good  sorts,  6s.  per  doz.  The  best  of  the  continental 
and  other  varieties  of  1849,  95.  and  125.  per  doz.  New  conti- 
nental and  other  varieties,  now  sending  out  for  the  tirst  time, 
30a.  per  doz.     Selection  in  each  instance  left  to  E.  G.  H, 

The  Trade  Supplied. 
N,B.  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  of  all  the  new  Bedding 

and  Soft-wooded  Plants,  are  just  published,  and  will  be  sent 

on  application. 
E.  G.  H.  has  at  the  present  time  in  his  establishment  a  few 

very  excellent  Gardeners,  waiting  for  engagements,  who  can 

he  highly  recommended. 

EARLY  AND  CATTLE  «CABBAGE.— A  stock, 
not  to  be  equalled,  of  400,001)  stout  bedded  plants,  supe- 
rior true  sons,  45.  Gd.  per  1000  ;  also  fine  bedded  Red  for 
pickling.  Is.  per  100,  or  75.  Gd.  per  1000,  package  included, 
delivered  tree  of  carriage  to  the  Eden  bridge  station.  South 
Eastern  Railway.  Address  to  John  Cattell,  Wesierham, 
Kent.  Cash  expected  from  unknown  correepondeuts.  Seed 
of  Cattell's  superior  *' Dwarf  Barnes,"  and  his  new  "Dwarf 
Reliance"  Cabbage  may  be  had  in  packets,  by  post,  for  12 
penny  stamps  per  packet,  the  former  containing  1  oz.  as  usual, 
and  the  latter  halt  an  ounce. 

J,  C.'s  Annual  Catalogue  of  Plants,  for  the  spring  of  1S50,  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  by  inclosing,  with  address. 
Id.  stamp. 

A  large  stock  of  Sirawberries,  bedded  plants,  worth  the  at- 
tention of  the  Trade— Early  Grove-end  Scarlet,  Princess  Alice, 
British  Queen,  Dowuton,  and  Swainston  Seedling. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 

WSKIRVING  begs  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and 
•  the  Public,  that  he  has  no  Agent  in  Town  or  Country, 
and  that  the  price  of  his  Improved  Swede,  and  also  his 
Improved  Purple-top  Tellow  Bullock  Turnip  Seed  is  this 
season  Is.  per  pound.  All  other  kinds  of  Turnip  and  Agri- 
cultural Seeds  in  general,  of  the  most  select  description,  at 
moderate  prices.  A  remittaoce,  or  reference,  from  unknown 
correspondents,  is  respectfully  requested  to  accompany  orders. 
Liverpool,  April  27. 

WANTED,  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS,  VASES, 
FIGURES,  or  a  good  DIAL,  in  artificial  stone  or  terra 
cotta;  al?o  large  TUB  PLANTS.  Parties  having  such  to  Bell 
in  very  good  condition,  at  second-hand  prices,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  London,  may  hear  of  a  purchaser,  by 
addressing  exact  particulars  of  the  material,  p.nttern,  size  and 
price  to  W.  S,,  8,  Ring's  bench  Walk,  Temple,  Londun, 

GRASS  SEEDS.— Mixtures  of  selected  natural 
GRASS  SEEDS,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  permanent 
Clovers,  for  laying  down  land  to  permanent  Meadows  and  Pas- 
tures, to  suit  the  soil  to  be  laid  down.  Mixtures  of  the  above 
for  Irrigation  or  Water  Meadows. 

Mixtures  of  the  above  for  Parks  or  Field  Lawns  ;  Italian, 
Perennial,  and  other  Rye-grasses  ;  Long  Red,  Tellow  Gl jbe, 
and  oiher  Mangold  Wurzi;i ;  Swedes  (various  sorts),  Hybrid 
and  other  Turnips  ;  all  kinds  ot  Grass  Seeds,  Agricultural  and 
other  Seeds. —THOMAS  GIBBS  and  Co.,  the  Seedsmen  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  corner  of  HALF- 
MOON-STREET,  PiccadiUy,  London. 


MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Giass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s.  ptr  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensure  a  con- 
tinuance of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is.  3d.  per  lb.  ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  la.  4d,  per  lb. 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
and  other  Faim  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  26, 
Down-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 


SCARLET  GERANIUMS. 

MARY  CONWAY  begs  to  offer  good  plants  of  the 
following : — 

SCARLET  GERANIUM  "  PRINCESS  ROYAL  "  (Con. 
way's). — A  splendid  bright  scarlet  variety,  of  dwarf  habit,  and 
a  very  free  and  early  bloomer,  with  a  handsome  horse-shoe 
leaf.  Plants  7s.  Gd.  each,  and  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade 
when  three  are  taken. 

The  following  15  Scarlets  for  14s. :— Eclipse,  GoUah,  Ivery's 
Scarlet,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Gem  of  Scarlets,  Mrs,  Maylor,  Pheno- 
menon, Punch,  Royalist,  Shrubland  Superb,  Sjmmetry,  Tarn 
O'Shanter,  Tom  Thumb's  Master,  Tom  Thumb  Improved,  and 
Brompton  Hero.  With  the  following  seven  pink  varieties  for 
21s.,  viz  ,  Cherry  Cheek,  Judy,  Jenny  Liud,  Lucia  Rosea,  Pet, 
Pink  Nosegay,  and  Rosy  Morn. 

The  following  VERBENAS  12s.  per  dozen,  or  two  dozen  for 
20s.,  viz.,  Adonis,  Apolloo,  Bances,  Belle  de  Comte,  Criterion, 
Chauveerii,  Eclipse,  Favourite,  Gracieuse,  Heroine,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  General  Lamoriciere,  Malvina,  Morphee,  Madame 
Gabrielle  de  Vandeva,  Madame  Rattier,  Princess  Alice,  Reine 
Bacchanal.  Royal  Purple,  Virgil,  Vesta,  War  Eagle,  Reine  du 
Jour,  and  Monsieur  Affre. 

The  following  VERBENaS  Gs.  per  dozen,  autumn-struck 
plants,  viz.,  Clotilda,  Emperor  of  China,  Empress  ot  Scarlets, 
Eppsii,  Gem  of  the  West,  Grandiflora,  Madame  Passy,  Vulcan 
Superb,  Excelsa  Superba,  Vampa,  ilarchionesi  of  Ailsa,  De- 
fiance, St.  Margaret,  and  Picta. 

PETUNIA  "BEAUTY  SUPREME  "  (Conwat's).— This  is 
a  splendid  variety  for  bedding,  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  per- 
fection itself,  forming  a  compact  close  busb,  studded  all  over 
from  the  ground  upward?  with  a  dense  mass  of  the  most  showy 
deep  purplish  crimson  flowers  ;  95.  and  12s,  per  doz. 

CALCEOLARIAS.— Shankleyana.  new  and  shrubby,  12s.  per 
doz.  ;  Kentish  Hero,  Gs.  and  %s.  per  doz.  ;  Amplexicaule,  9s. 
per  doz.  ;  Viscosissima,  6s.  per  doz.  ;  Kayii,  Gs.  per  doz.  ;  and 
Aurantia  Multiflora,  Gs.  per  doz, 

HELIOTROPIUMS.— Grisau,  ^s.  per  doz. ;  Triomphe  de 
Liege,  Qs.  per  duz.  ;  Souvenir  de  Liege,  the  best  for  bedding, 
12s.  per  dozen. 

FUCHSIAS. — Beauty  of  Leeds,  Brewerii,  Count  de  Beaulieu, 
Crimson  King,  Dreadnought,  Esonieosis,  Etiole  de  Versailes, 
Elizabe'h,  One  in  the  Ring,  Purity,  Prince  Albert,  and  Scar- 
letina  Refiexa,  9s.  per  doz. ;  Elegance,  Is.  Gd. ;  Newionieosis, 
Is.  Gd.  ;  Serratifolia  Multitiora,  Is.  Gd.  ;  Sir  Ciiarles  Napier, 
Is.  Gd  ;  Splendida,  Is.  Gd.\  Spectabile,  or  Queen  of'Fuch&ias,  5s. 

LOBELIAS.— Erinus,  Grandiflora,  Lucida,  Maxima,  and 
Lilacioa,  Gs.  per  doz. 

M.  C,  has  also  a  good  st^ck  of  the  newest  and  best  Phloxes, 
Salvias,  (Eootheras,  Antirrhinums,  and  Chryiianthemums,  at 
moderate  prices. 

Earl's  Court  Nursery,  old  Brompton,  near  London. 


STAR  NCRSERY,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS, 

WR.  BRAGG  begs  to  inform  the  Kloral  Public 
•  that  his  Annual  Spring  Catalogue  contains  Descriptive 
Lists  of  E.  Foster's  new  and  superlative  Pelartjoniuros  ;  the 
best  varieties  of  Pinks,  Picutees,  Carnations,  Pansies,  Roses, 
&,c.,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

GIPSY  PRIDE,  by  far  the  most  successful  Pelargonium  of 
1849,  may  still  be  had  ;  also  Constance,  Conspicuum,  Narcissus, 
Armida  improved,  and  al!  the  best  show  varieties  of  last  and 
former  year?,  in  extra  strong  plants. 

NEW  PANaY,  HUNT'S  "HELEN,"  has  gained  more  first 
class  certificates  in  1849  than  any  other  variety  now  oflered, 
and,  beyond  doubt,  is  quite  a  leading  white-ground  flower ; 
plants  are  fine  and  healthy.     5s.  each. 

GOLDEX  YELLOW  DAHLIA,  OLIVER'S  "  GOLDEN 
DROP,"  gained  four  first  prizes  and  first  class  certificates  in 
1848.  ic,  five  of  each  in  1849.     Plants  in  May,  10s.  Gd. 

NEW  FANCY  DAHLIA,  BRAGG'S  "LaDV  GRENVILLE," 
the  most  successful  fancy  Dahlia  of  the  year  ;  colour,  deep  red, 
distinctly  tipped  with  white  ;  as  a  guarantee  for  constancy,  it 
has  received  11  first  class  certi6cates,  four  extra  money  prizes, 
and  two  premier  prizes  in  class  showing.  Plants  in  May, 
lOs,  Gd.  Sound  ground  and  pot  roots  of  all  the  best  Fancy 
and  other  Dahlias,  at  moderate  prices. — April  27. 


DELPHINIUM  MAGNIFICUM,  figured 
in  "  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany"  for  October,  1S49. 
This  fine  hardy  Delpbiuium  must  be  seen  to  show  its  great 
superiority  over  every  other  Larkspur  yet  grown,  in  the  intense 
brilliancy  of  its  blue  ;  either  in  the  flower  garden  or  in  the 
bouquet,  it  at  once  arrests  the  attention  by  its  vivid  colouring 
and  fine  habit.  Good  established  plants  ready  to  send  out  on 
the  lOth  of  May,  at  lOs.  Gd.  each.  The  usual  allowance  to  the 
trade  when  three  or  more  ai  e  taken. 

Rose  Geant  des  Batailles,  20s.  per  dozen. 
„     Pius  the  9th,  Sydonie,  Cymedor,  &c. 
A.  Godwin,  Eycroft's  Nursery,  near  Ashbourne. 


BELFAST. 

FLAX-DRESSING  MACHINERY.— Persons  wish- 
ing  to  put  up  Mills  for  Scutching  or  Dressing  FLAX  IN 
THE  STRAW,  can  be  supplied  with  the  Improved  Machmery 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Flax  Improvement  Societj  of  Ire- 
land, on  application  to  the  makers,  Mac  Adam  Brothers  and 
Co.,  Engineers,  Soho  Foundry,  Belfast, — April  27. 


n[^HE  COTTAGER'S  STOVE  will  cook  sufficient  fur 
-L  a  Family  of  a  dozen  persons  with  one  pound  of  Coal  or 
Coke  per  hour,  and  is  well  adapted  for  Emigrants. — May  be 
seen  in  operation  daily  at  the  Manufacturer's,  Messrs.  Benham 
and  Son's,  19,  Wigmore-street,  and  Messrs.  D.  and  E.  Bailet, 
272,  High  Holborn,  London. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING   AND  HEATING 

BY  HOT   WATER. 

BOILERS  OP  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION, 

WARRANTED  THE  BEST. 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-roadj  Chelsea,  Horticul- 
•  TUBAL  Architects,  Hothodse  Bdildebs,  and  Hot-wateb 
AppABATca  Mandfactueers,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  every  variety,  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  must  effective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  now 
eff^ectually  beating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing-houses, 
23u  feet  by  22  feet,  all  Span  Roofs  and  lufcy,  containing  upwards 
of  50,000  cubical  feet  of  air.  Also  various  small  and  internie- 
diate  size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  continue 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rangements  now  in  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Hou 
houses.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pics,  FrameB, 
Glass  Lights,  <fcc.  A  very  extensive  collecti.'U  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
Estim^^tes,  and  Catalogues  forwarded  on  uppUcation, 
J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 


D BANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.-^ 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Gardeu 
Seats  and  Chairs. 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

BUls 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In. 
struments 

Chafl' Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging   Iron: 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
,,  Standi  in  Wires 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

Galvanic  Bordersand 
Plaut  Protectors 

Garden  Chairs  and 
Seats 
„    Loops 
Rollers 


and 


Garden  Scrapers 

Grape  Gatherers  and 
Scissors 

Gravel  Rakes  and 
Sieves 

Greenhouse  Doors 
and  Frames 

Hammers 

Hand-slass  Frames 

Hay  Knives 

Hoes  of  every  pattern 

Horticultural    Ham- 
mers and  Hatchets 

Hotbed  Handles 

Ladies'  Set  of  Tools 

Labels,  various  pat- 

■  terns,  in  zinc,  por- 
celain, itc. 

Lines  and  Reels 

Marking  Ink 

Mattocks 

.Menographs 

Metallic  Wire 

Milton  Hatchets 

Mole  Traps 

Mowing  Machine 


Pick  Axes 
Potato  Forks 
Pruning  Bills 

,,     Knives,  various 

„     Saws 

,,     Scissors 

,,     Shears     [riety. 
Rakes   in  great   va- 
Heaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  various 
Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooka 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  NaUs 
Watering  Pots 
Weed  Ex-tractorsand 

Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 


G.  and  J.  Deane  are;  Sole  Agents  for  LINGtlAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horiicultural  Tuols,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. — Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  ItJ,  King  William-st ,  London-bridge. 
RAPID  BdYte'r  MAKING. 

ANTHONY'S  AMERICAN  CHURN,  patented  in 
England,  was  exhibited  on  Wednesday  last  before  the 
Council  uf  the  R03  al  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  at  their 
Rooms,  12,  Hunover-square,  when  it  sustained  its  former  re- 
putation, by  producing,  from  5  quarts  of  rich  cream,  6^  lbs.  of 
Butter  m  eight  minufes. 

Sold  at  the  Depo',  97,  Newgate-street,  London,  A  liberal  al- 
lowance to  the  Trade.  Parties  infringing  will  be  prosecuted. 
None  genuine  without  the  Brand  and  Number. — April  27, 

PATEN t^spades,  daIsy  R AliliiaTsC V thes, 
Draining,  and  other  Garden  Tools.  Mole  Traps,  6a.  per 
dozen.  Carpenters  and  Smiths'  Toole,  &c.  Ladies'  Garden 
Tools,  1$.  9d.  a  set.  Sword-scrapers  for  Gardens,  is.  '2d.  each, 
Pattnt  Fumigation,  for  destroying  insects  on  plants,  in 
greenhouses,  &c  :  at  Messrs.  J.  H.  Boobbter  and  Co.'s  (late 
ftTDBCH  and  Bo.BBTEE).  Ironmongery,  Brass-foutidry,  Nail  and 
Toul  Wai-ehouse,  14,  Stanhope-sireet,  Clare-markec,  London. 
Established  nearly  2uu  jears  ior  the  sale  ot  goods  from  the  best 
Manufactuiies  at  the  lowest  prices.  Goods  forwarded  to  any 
part  on  the  receipt  of  remittance. 


ALEXANDEtt  bHANKS  and  aUiN,  Machine 
Makers,  Ogilvy-place,  Arbroath,  respectfully  solicit  the 
atiemion  of  the  Nubility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners  to  their 
IMPROVED  GRASS  CU'tTING  and  ROLLING  MACHINES, 
for  LAWNS,  the  completeness  of  which  has  now  been  fuUy 
proved.  The  Machine  works  with  periect  ease,  producing  a 
beautiful  smooth  surfice,  and  attended  with  a  saving  of  labour 
of  80  per  cent. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Henry  C.  Ogle,  Chief  Gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny  ;  dated  Bridge  Castle,  Kent, 
October  23,  18i8. 

"  Sirs — Your  large-sized  Mowing  Machine,  which  I  have  had 
in  use  during  the  past  summer,  has  given  mw  the  most  perfect 
satisfdciion.  It  is  an  admirable  Machine  fur  all  places  having 
a  great  extent  of  Lawn  ;  and  I  feel  persuaded,  as  its  merits 
become  better  known,  it  will  be  brought  into  general  use.— 
I  am.  Sirs,  your  obedient  servant,  Henei  C.  Ogle." 

A.  S.  and  Son  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
Farmers,  Agriculturists,  and  others  to  an  improved  STRAW 
or  HAY  CUTTING  MACHINE,  which  they  have  recently  in- 
vented. The  cheapness  and  utility  of  this  improved  Machine, 
combined  with  superior  workmanship  and  durability,  enable 
the  inventors  couhdently  to  recommend  it,  as  the  muat  profit- 
able Machine  of  the  kind  yet  sent  out.  FurLher  particulars 
and  a  list  of  prices  may  be  bad,  by  applying  to  the  makers  or 
to  their  Agents.  Agents  tor  Londou,  Mt-ssrs.  J,  and  0.  Lee, 
Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Hammersmi'h  ;  Hertford,  Mr.  George 
Folkard,  Ironmituger  ;  Liverpool,  Messrs.  Charles  i).  Young 
and  Co.,  Castle  Buildings,  Derby-square;  Waketield,  Mr,  Wm. 
Barratt,  Nur&ery  and  Seedsman,  St.  Johns  ;  Chester,  Messrs. 
F.  and  J.  Dickson,  Nursery  and  Seedsmeu  ;  Glasgow,  Messrs, 
Charles  D.  Y'oung  and  Co.,  32,  St.  Enoch-square  ;  Edmhurgh, 
Messrs.  Charles  D.  Young  and  Co.,  48,  North  Bridge;  Perth, 

Messrs.  DicUs(m  and  Turnbull,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen. 

BEE  HIVES. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  various  IMPROVED  BEE  HIVES, 
which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  prohtable  branch  of  rural  economy— the  Honey 
Bl«.  The  collection  consists  of  "Nutt's  Cullateral  Hives," 
*'The  Single  Box  Hive,"  "The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,"  "The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  worked  wi-h  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation,  A  descriptive  paper, 
with  drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  stamps.  — 1-7,  High  Holborn,  Londun. 

Agents  :  Wsi.  Dbdby,  Castle-street,  Liverpool ;  Hall  and 
Wilson,  50,  King-street,  Manchester -,  Austin  aud  AI'aslin, 
168,  Trongate,  Glasgow^^ 


G'ASS   WATER  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Mancfac- 
tubebs,  Bristol  and  Naili>ea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  ot  wtiter,  »bc.,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  i-inch  to  4-iuch  bores  ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  which  enabiu  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 


/I  UCUMBER    and     MKLUN     liOXiiS 

V^  AND  LIGHTS. 

One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdum  ;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  H.  4s.  Garden  Lights  of  evtry  description, 
Consei  vatories.  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  ot  the  kingdom.  References  given  tn  the  ^obd^ty,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  m  most  of  the  counties  of  Eugland.  J  as.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Cl-iremoot-place,  <.>l-i  Keni.ruad,  London. 


VjiiiiTl^G,  1'LaG6,  and    JiUNl'lMli.— Superior 

J-^  Tanned  Garden  Netting,  for  preserving  Fruit-trees  from 
Frost,  Blight,  or  Birds  ;  or  as  a  fence  for  Fowls,  Pigeons, 
Tulip  and  Seed  beds,  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  Irom  Jobn 
King  Faelow's  FisUing-rod  and  Net  Maimtdctory,  5,  Crooked- 
Uue,  i.ondou-bridge,  at  Zd.  per  yard  2  yards  wide,  or  Gd.  per 
yard  4  yards  wide.  Woollen  Burning,  any  length  or  width, 
at  Gd.  per  squaru  yard.  Forwarded  to  any  part  ^.-f  the  kingdom 
on  receipt  ot  remittance,  PosUuflBce  order,  or  btamps.  Several 
good  second-hand  Flags  to  be  sold  cheap. 
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GERANlUMa.  — Hotle's    Belle    of    the    Village, 
20s.  per  dozen. 
Eoyle's  Rollo,  per  doz.  203.  Od 
Abd-el-Kader...  20    0 


Fouquett'9Carlotta,p,dz.203.0£i 

Foster's  Ondine    20  0 

„       Lallah  Rookb    20  0 

Whomea'  Cupid,    each    5  0 

„        Windsor  Castle    5  0 

„       Plutarch         ...     3  0 

,,       Princess  Helena  2  0 

„       Tioletta 1  6 


Terpsichore 
„       Prometheus   ...  ".;u     u 
„        Superlative    ...  20     0 
,,       Flamiaffo        ...  20    0 
,,       Mount  Etna  ...    9    0 

„       Julius      9     0 

Fouquett's  Elizabeth...  20     0 

All  the  above  can  be  supplied  6ne  plants. 
James  "Whomes,  Koyal  Pelargonium  Nursery,  Windsor, 

NEW  AND  STRIKING  VERBENA. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  offer  the  undermen- 
tioned to  the  attention  of  Florists,  with  the  fullest  con- 
Tjction  that  it  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

WOODCOCK'S  MAGNIFICENT.— A.  M.  having  purchased 
the  entire  Stock  of  this  unrivalled  Verbena,  offers  it  to  the 
Public  with  the  utmost  confidence,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
it  will  su' pass  everything  yet  out  in  its  class.  The  individual 
flowers  cover  a  sixpence,  and  sometimes  a  shilling.  It  is  of  a 
very  free  habit  and  growth,  and  well  suited  for  grouping.  See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  15,  1840.—"  W.  K.  B.  Colour  bright 
rose,  fading  to  pink  ;  a  remarkably  fine  variety,  with  much  the 
largest  flowers  we  have  yet  seen*." 

Fine  stronp;  plants  at  6s.  each,  free  by  post.  Where  three 
are  ordered  four  will  be  sent. 

Mackie'b  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  two 
stamps  for  postage. — Norwich  Nursery.  Norwich.  April  27. 


RENDLE'S  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS 
is  JUST  PUBLISHED,  and  can  be  had  for  one  postage  stamp. 

Ever  since  our  invention  of  the  "  Tank  Syatem  of 
Mealing  Horticultural  Buildings  "  (for  which  a  Gold 
3Iedal  was  unanimously  awarded  to  us  by  the  Royal 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society)  we  have 
heenenabled  to  propagate  plants  in  such  abundance,  with 
scarcely  a  failure,  that  we  are  enabled  to  offer  them  at 
VERY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

We  shall  have  at  least  THREE  THOUSAND  DAHLIAS  and 
TUClfSIAS  ready  for  delivery  after  the  lOth  of  M^y  nest,  as 
■well  as  a  large  quantity  of  Geraniums,  Camellias,  Indian  Aza- 
leas, Cinerarias,  Verbenas,  Antirrhinums,  Chrysanthemums, 
■with  a  large  colleciion  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Herba- 
ceous plants,  prices  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  new  Cata- 
logue, on  application  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  1786. 

GERANIUMS. 

A  LARGE  AND  SPLENDID  STOCK  OF  STRONG  PLANTS, 
AT  LOW  PRICES. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  beg  to  offer  the  following  from 
their  superb  collection. 
]2  all  new  varieties  of  last  season 
12  superb  show  varieties 
:25        Ditto  ditto 

SO         Ditto  ditto 

12  fine  show  varieties 
25        Ditto  ditto 

^0        Ditto  ditto 

Best  older  varieties,  6s,  to  9s.  per  dozen. 


2  2  0 
110 

2  0  0 

3  15  0 
0  12  0 
12  0 
2     0  0 


FANCY  GERANIUMS. 

The  following  12  new  and  other  choice  fancy  varieties  for  155. 


Annals 

Beauty  of  Winchester  (Shep- 
herd's) 
Bouquet  tout  fait 
Jehu 

Jehu  improved 
Jehu  Superb  (Chauvier's) 


Jenny  Lind  {Ambrose's) 
La  Belle  d'  Africana 
Lady  Flora  Hastings 
Maid  of  Anjou 
Statuiskii 
Yeatmannianum 


■Gera  nium  Foquet's  Mag- 
nificent    2l3  Od 

Gloxinia  Grandis    (Hen- 

dersnn'ej  5  0 

Gloxinia  Wortleyana  ...  2  6 

^Eschyoanthus  speciosus  3  6 

Chirita  Moonii  ...  2  6 


NEW    PLANTS. 

Liebegia  speciosa 
LuGulia  Pinciana 
Siphocampyloa  microsto- 
ma rubra  2 

Tritonea  aurea,  3s.  6d.  to  7 

Fuchsia  epectabilis,  2s.  6d. 

to  ...  ...  3 


2s.  Gd 
2     6 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  OF  OUR  EXTEN- 
SIVE COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  supplied, 
prepitid  on  receipt  of  four  penny  stamps. 

Remittances  requested  from  unknown  correspondents.  Post- 
office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bass  and  Brown,  or  to 
Stephen  BaowN.  Goods  carriage  free  to  London,  and  with 
orders  of  403.  extra  plants  presented. 

Bass  and  Brown's  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Suaburv,  Suffolk.  


Pl-iLOX  DRUMMONDII  JARRETTII. 
f^  ARAWAY,  MAYES,   and  Co.,   beg  to  announce 

vJT  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  this  charming  and 
distinct  variety,  which  far  surpasses  any  other  yet  sent  out. 
The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  of  an  excellent  form  ;  the  colour 
a  beautiful  rosy  lilac,  with  white  centre,  and,  11 '^e  the  other 
varieties,  it  continues  in  bloom  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  months;  a  property  which  makes  this 
tribe  so  dejsirable  for  bedding  purposes.  Good  plants  15s.  per 
dozen,  or  Is.  6d.  each. 

As  a  further  proof  of  its  merit,  the  following  opinions  are 
quoted  from  the  Oarde^iers'  Chronicle,  and  the  "  Gardeners' 
and  Farmers'  Journal." 

"  Phlox  !  J.  P. — Flowers  rosy  lilac,  white  in  the  centre, 
large  in  size,  and  bright  in  colour;  a  very  nice  variety  and 
remarkably  handsome." — Gardeners'  Chroiiide,  Oct.  6,  1849. 

**  PflLoxES :  J.  P.,  Bath. — A  superb  variety  of  a  reigning 
favourite.  This  class  of  plants  is  rapidly  improving,  and 
thoHigh  we  have  had  some  very  beautiful  specimens  submitted 
to  ua  during  the  season,  we  are  free  to  confess  your  seedling 
totally  eclipses  them,  with  one  exception.  We  do  not  remember 
having  noticed  a  Phlox  under  your  initials  previous  to  the 
present  moment,  but  if  our  memory  serves  us  aright  we  have 
had  a  variety  closely  resembling  the  one  before  us,  forwarded 
fur  our  opinion  early  in  the  season.  Be  this  as  it  may  {for  we 
have  not  lime  to  refer),  it  does  not  deteriorate  from  the  beauty 
ot  your  flower,  which  is  flrst-rate  in  its  properties.  Form  good, 
petals  flat,  smooth  on  the  edges,  of  desirable  consistency,  and 
urilliant ;  colour  rosy  lilac,  bordering  on  peach  blossom  ; 
centre  pure  white,  beautifully  blotched  with  light  puce;  eye 
circular,  and  distinct,  size  of  the  pip  very  large,  and  a  noble 
irusser."— -"  Gardeners  and  Farmers'  Journal." 

G.,  M.,  and  Co.  beg  likewise  to  recommend  two  other  good  and 
distinct  varieties,  viz.,  Phlox  Dcummondii  atropurpurea : 
flowers  of  a  good  form ;  colour  dark  purplish  carmine,  with 
iho  centie  almost  black,  forming  a  good  contrast  with  the 
former  and  following  variety.— Phlox  Drummondii  oculata : 
purs  white,  with  rosy  lilac  eye;  very  pretty,  6s.  per  dozen, 
or  Od.  each. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  this  season,  containing  their 
■choice  collections  of  Dihlias,  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Pansies, 
Greenhouse,  Stove,  Orchidaceous  and  Miscellaneous  Bedding 
Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  application, 

Durdham  Down  Nursery,  Bristol,  April  27. 


TAMES  WHOMES,  Royal  Pelargonium  Nursery, 
0  Windsor,  can  supply  fine  Plants  of  HOYLE'S  "  CRUSADE  a  " 
GERANIUM  at  363.  per  dozen;  and  every  other  fine  variety 
equally  cheap. — April  27, 


*' SUNSET"  VKRBBvNA. 

MESSRS.  JEYES  and  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in 
offering  for  Sale  the  above  Verbena.  The  two  eminent 
growers  named  below  have  described  its  character. 

"Your  Verbena  'Sunset 'is  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
scarlet.  Its  habit  for  bedding  is  the  best  we  know  of.  The 
name  is  well  applied,  for  a  mass  of  its  flowers  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  declining  sun. — Daniel  Jddd,  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Earl  Spencer,  K.  G. ;  Waltee  Ghey,  Gar- 
dener to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Parke," 

Plants  5s.  each  ;  if  two  are  ordered  three  will  be  sent. 

P.S. — The  Prices  of  the  Rare  Flower  Seeds  advertised  and 
described  in  this  Paper  of  March  0  are — Hibiscus  speciosa, 
2s.  Gd.;  jEthionema  membranyceanum,  Gd.;  Myosotis  azoricus, 
2s.  Gd. ;  Pentstemon  Murrayanum,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Calandrinia  urn- 
bellata,  2s.  Gd.  per  paper. —  Noribanipton,  April  27. 


pHOlCE  SEEDLING  FEI'UNIAS.— We  have  the 
Vy  pleasure  to  offer  the  following  varieties  of  our  own  raising, 
which  have  been  selected  as  (irst-rate  from  a  large  number  of 
other  Seedlings,  and  we  trust  will  give  equal  satisfaction  to  the 
varieties  we  have  hitherto  sent  out. 
Magnificent,  a  tine  rich   crimson,   colour  and   shape  of 

"  Brilliant"  sent  out  last  year,  but  having  darker  veins  5s,  Od 
Castor,  a  large  and.  distinct  lilac,  with  a  very  rich  dark 

purple  throat      3    6 

Polios,   a  large  silvery  blush,  with  a  dark  rich  purple 

throat ...  3    6 

Orion,  a  rich  lively  crimson  lake,  of  fine  form       3    G 

Syren,  pure  white,  with  a  rich  bright  pink  throat,  good 

round  form  3    6 

Cassandra,  French  white,  lilac  pink  throat,  veined,  edges 

of  the  corolla  blotched  with  lively  pink,  large  and  fine  3    6 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  by  taking  the  set, 

or  fur  three  planis  of  a  sort. 

12  new  varieties  of  last  season         12    0 

12  superior  varieties      9     0 

12  fine  ditto  5    0 

26  varieties  in  choice  assortment 15    0 

The  above  free  hv  post  if  required. 
BASS  AND  BROWN, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  E-tabliahmGnt,  Sudbury.  Sufi'olk. 


TO  NOiiiLBMEN,  GEN  TLEWE.N,  ANu  IBE  TRADE. 
^ONRAD  LODDIGES  avails  himself  of  this  oppor- 
vy  tunit^  to  tender  his  warmcot  thanks  to  the  friends  of 
Horticulture  who  have  honoured  wiih  their  kind  patronage  his 
late  Father  and  Uncle  so  many  year3,  and  begs  to  assure  tbeni 
that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  his  parttomeritacontiuuance 
of  the  confidence  which  has  always  been  reposed  in  their 
house, — The  business  in  future  will  be  continued  as  heretofore 
under  the  firm  of  Conead  Loddiges  and  Sons,  Hackney. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  ^1,  1850. 
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CotiNTBi  Suows.— Tuesday.  April  30  :  Handfcworth  and  Lozeia  Floral  and 
HonicQltuTal.— Wedueaday,  May  1  :  Newcattle-on-Tyne  Eortieullural.— 
Tliurbday,  Way  2 ;  Hammeramitii  Heartsease. 


In  our  last  Number  an  interesting  case  of  Bleeding 
AT  THE  Root  was  mentioned  by  the  Hon.  James 
Stuart  Wortley.  It  occurred  to  a  large  Birch 
tree,  -whose  roots,  having  been  cut  through,  have 
bled  so  much  that,  although  not  more  than  1^  inch 
in  diameter,  a  neighbouring  "  walk  has  been  stand- 
ing in  puddles,  and  the  sap  was  still  bubbling  up 
through  the  gravel,"  at  the  date  of  the  letter. 

A  similar  case  is  mentioned  by  an  anonymous  cor- 
respondent, who  says,  "  In  lowering  the  ground  near 
a  large  Walnut  tree,  some  years  ago,  some  large 
roots  were  cut  through ;  so  much  bleeding  took  place 
in  consequence  that  the  tree  died." 

A  letter  received  from  Mr.  Spencer,  gardener  to 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  at  Bowood,  thus  de- 
scribes a  third  occurrence  of  the  same  nature  : — 
"  This  present  spring,  in  forming  a  new  walk,  I  had 
occasion  to  cut  through  three  large  roots  belonging 
to  an  adjoining  Beech,  and  which  are  exposed  at  the 
present  time.  Some  time  about  the  middle  of  March 
I  observed  the  roots  were  bleeding  considerably, 
which  has  continued  more  or  less  ever  since,  the 
flow  being  materially  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
weather.  By  the  beginning  of  the  present  month, 
the  bleeding  was  sufficient  to  saturate  the  walks 
completely.  On  examining  the  roots,  with  an  ordi- 
nary microscope,  I  observed  the  discharge  proceeded 
from  the  whole  of  the  exposed  cells  through  the 
section  ;  but,  from  the  larger  diameter  of  the  vessels 
towards  the  exterior  of  the  root,  the  bleeding,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  was  greatest  at  that  part.  I 
observed  as  well  that  bubbles  of  air  were  frequently 
formed  on  the  cut  surface,  evidently  showing  that 
some  kind  of  gas  was  present,  either  in  the  sap  or 
in  the  cells.  Although  in  bright  weather  the  dis- 
charge was  perfectly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
assistance  of  the  microscope  enabled  me  to  see  dis- 
tinctly the  downward  passage  of  the  sap,  and  that 
through  all  the  root  cells,  at  a  time  when  physiolo- 
gists have  generally  agreed  it  has  its  greatest 
ascending  power." 

No  doubt  such  circumstances  are  of  constant 
occurrence,  although  unobserved.  What  gives  the 
cases  now  brought  forward  so  striking  a  character, 
is  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  in  them  the 
bleeding  occurred. 

When,  stems  bleed  the  observer   is   in  no  way 


surprised ;  firstly,  because  he  is  accustomed  to  the 
phenomenon  ;  and  secondly,  because  he  knows  that 
roots  draw  fluid  out  of  soil,  and  send  it  upwards. 
But  when  roots  bleed,  the  ordinary  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  is  no  longer  applicable  ;  for  roots 
cannot  be  said  to  draw  fluid  from  the  soil  when 
they  are  removed  from  the  soil ;  nor  can  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  sap  is  sent  upwards  when  we  see  that 
it  runs  downwards. 

In  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  root  bleeding, 
the  first  step  is  to  consider  why  sap  ascends.  This 
was  in  part  demonstrated  more  than  a  century  since 
by  our  countrymen  Hales.  In  discussing  the 
question  of  the  circulation  or  non-circulation  of  the 
sap,  this  great  experimentalist  uses  the  following 
words  : — "  We  see  in  many  of  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments, what  quantities  of  moisture  trees  do  daily 
imbibe  and  perspire.  Now  the  celerity  of  the  sap 
must  be  very  great,  if  that  quantity  of  moisture  must, 
most  of  it,  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  then 
descend,  and  ascend  again,  before  it  is  carried  off  by 
perspiration.  The  defect  of  a  circulation  in  vege- 
tables seems  in  some  measure  to  be  supplied  by  the 
much  greater  quantity  of  liquor  which  the  vegetable 
takes  in,  than  the  animal,  whereby  its  motion  is 
accelerated;  for  by  Experiment  1st,  we  find  the 
Sanflower,  bulk  for  bulk,  imbibes  and  perspires  17 
times  more  fresh  liquor  than  a  man  every  24  hours. 
Besides,  Nature's  great  aim  in  vegetables  being  only 
that  the  vegetable  life  be  carried  on  and  maintained, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  give  its  sap  the  rapid 
motion  which  was  necessary  for  the  blood  of 
animals.  In  animals,  it  is  the  heart  which  sets  the 
blood  in  motion,  and  makes  it  continually  circulate ; 
but  in  vegetables,  we  can  discover  no  other  cause  of 
the  sap's  motion  but  the  strong  attraction  of  the 
capillary  sap  vessels,  assisted  by  the  brisk  undula- 
tions and  vibrations  caused  by  the  sun's  warmth, 
whereby  the  sap  is  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tallest  trees,  and  is  there  perspired  ofl:  through  the 
leaves  :  but  when  the  surface  of  the  tree  is  greatly 
diminished  by  the  loss  of  its  leaves,  then  also  the 
perspiration  and  motion  of  the  sap  is  proportionably 
diminished,  as  is  plain  from  many  of  the  foregoing 
experiments  ;  so  that  the  ascending  velocity  of  the 
sap  is  principally  accelerated  by  the  plentiful  per- 
spiration of  the  leaves." 

The  sap  then  ascends  in  consequence  of  an  attract- 
ing force  exercised  from  above  downwards  by  the 
foliage  of  plants.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  only 
a  partial  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  ;  for  it 
does  not  account  for  the  ascent  of  sap  in  winter 
when  leaves  are  absent.  In  order  to  explain  that 
fact  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  action  of  endos- 
niose,  a  force  the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  pro- 
pulsion. A  tree  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  combi- 
nation of  hollow  tubes  freely  communicating  with 
each  other,  and  enclosed  in  a  skin  through  which 
fluids  are  capable  of  being  absorbed  on  the  one  hand 
and  expelled  on  the  other.  If  we  conceive  a  body 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  tubes  are  nearly  empty, 
to  have  its  lower  extremity  plunged  in  water,  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  skin  at  that  part  will  begin 
to  introduce  the  water  into  the  interior,  and  this 
continuing  to  go  on  for  a  sufficient  time  the  tubes 
rnust  necessarily  become  at  last  filled  with  water 
rising  upwards  from  below.  To  effect  this  no 
attracting  force  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  was 
necessary ;  every  particle  of  water  which  was  ab^ 
sorbed  by  the  lower  end,  having  driven  before  it  a 
corresponding  volume  of  the  water  previously  exist- 
ing in  the  apparatus.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
operation  the  tubes  would  in  time  become  full,  and 
if  unelastic  the  introduction  of  more  water  would  be 
impossible.  But  if  such  tubes  and  the  skin  that 
encloses  them  were  elastic  and  extensible,  then  any 
such  further  quantity  of  water  might  be  introduced 
as  the  apparatus  could  receive  without  bursting.  If 
we  then  suppose  that  the  one  end  of  the  apparatus 
were  cut  open  the  sides  of  the  tubes  would  collapse, 
and  the  water  would  be  forced  out  till  there  was  np 
more  left  than  the  tubes  held  in  their  original 
unstretched  condition. 

A  tree  is  just  such  an  apparatus.  Its  tubes  are 
nearly  empty  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  During  winter 
the  roots  absorb  water  from  the  soil  and  fill  the  tubes 
again.  By  the  arrival  of  spring  the}'  are  filled 
almost  to  bursting,  and  then  if  the  stem  is  cut  it 
bleeds  ;  or  if  the  roots  are  cut  they  bleed. 

Bleeding  ceases  as  the  leaves  unfold  ;  the  Vine, 
the  Walnut,  the  Birch,  are  all  as  incapable  of 
bleeding  as  other  trees  when  their  leaves  are  formed  ; 
because  the  leaves  gradually  empty  the  tubes,  put  an 
end  to  their  distension,  and  prevent  its  recurrence 
S3  long  as  they  remain  in  an  active  state. 

The  excessive  loss  of  sap  mentioned  in  the  cases 
that  have  produced  these  remarks  could  not  have 
taken  place  if  the  roots  had  been  wounded  in  the 
summer  or  autumn  ;  and  if  the  trees  survive,  bleeding 
will  cease  with  the  appearance  of  leaves.  It  is  proba  - 
ble  however  that  it  has  been  increased  by  the  cold 
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ness  of  the  spring.  Hales  himself  was  aware 
that  sap  falls  back  at  night  in  consequence  of 
the  contraction  of  the  tubes  by  cold ;  Mr.  Knight 
observed  the  same  fact :  and  it  has  more  recently 
been  proved  experimentally  by  M.  BioT.  It  may 
therefore  be  supposed  that  the  excessive  cases  of 
bleeding  now  adverted  to  have  assumed  so  serious 
an  appearance,  because,  in  addition  to  the  natural 
contraction  of  the  tubes,  the  mechanical  contraction 
produced  by  unusual  cold  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
As  to  stopping  the  bleeding,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  Mr.  Knight's  cement  will  answer  that 
purpose.  The  composition  of  this  substance  is  as 
follows— To  four  parts  by  measure  of  scraped  cheese 
add  one  part  of  calcined  oyster  shells,  or  any  other 
pure  calcareous  earth.  Blend  them  thoroughly,  and 
press  them  with  force  into  all  the  tubes  and  cells  that 
are  visible  on  the  wound.  The  best  way  is  to  smear 
a  layer  over  the  surface,  and  to  press  it  down 
gradually  but  forcibly  with  a  flat  board. 

One  of  the  follies  of  the  day,  a  few  years  since, 
was  the  construction  of  Vine  Pillars,  that  is  to  say, 
of  hollow  cylinders  of  brickwork,  filled  with  certain 
materials  which  were  conceived  to  form  a  soil  suit- 
able to  Vines.  The  Vine  was  to  be  introduced  into 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  through  a  hole  ;  and  the 
cylinder  was  to  stand  on  a  floor  so  paved  with  bricks 
that  no  roots  could  find  their  way  downwards.  In 
short  the  Vine  columns  were  gigantic  flower-pots,  in 
which  the  Vines  were  introduced  through  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  instead  of  the  usual  opening  at  the  top. 

The  following  is  an  exact  account  of  the  state  in 
•which  the  roots  were  found  of  an  unhappy  Vine, 
which  had  been  able  to  linger  through  several  years 
in  one  of  these  contrivances,  pulled  down  a  few 
weeks  ago.  "  This  Vine,  which  was  planted  inside 
the  pillar  amongst  a  composition  of  lime  rubbish, 
brickbats,  charcoal,  bones,  and  urine,  had  almost  all 
its  roots  rambling  up  the  centre  of  the  compost  to  the 
height  of  upwards  <yf  ifeet,  where  they  branched  out 
in  all  directions  very  freely.  Some  of  them  had  their 
extremities  turned  a  few  inches  in  a  downward 
direction  ;  but  most  of  the  lateral  roots  growing 
horizontally  helow  ifeet  high  were  either  dead  or  in 
a  sickly  condition.  The  roots  seemed  to  have  fed 
freely  on  charcoal,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  on 
bones  ;  one  instance  was  found  where  two  or  three 
spongelets  had  penetrated  into  a  piece  of  lime 
rubbish,  but  they  were  sickly  ;  in  another  instance, 
a  root  6  inches  long  had  a  few  spongelets  fixed  to  the 
lime  belonging  to  the  building,  and  had  there  died." 

If  any  correspondent  has  a  wish  to  draw  any 
practical  inferences  from  these  facts  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  receive  them. 


COVERING  AND  SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  OF 
WALL  FRUITS. 

Of  all  the  seasons  it  has  been  my  lot  to  witness,  this 
spring  has  been  the  most  unusual.  Our  February, 
termed  of  old  "  fill  dyke,"  was  notorious  for  dryness  ; 
and  soils  in  most  parts  might  be  as  easily  worked  as 
they  usually  can  be  in  an  arid  March.  The  tempera- 
ture too  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very  mild,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  week  of  March,  when  a  thermo- 
meter 16°  below  freezing  point  reminded  folks  of  the 
old  proverb,  '■  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

My  purpose  in  making  these  remarks  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  subject  of  covering  fruit  trees,  and  also 
to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  summer  management 
of  those,  especially,  which  have  missed  a  crop  ;  and  such 
will,  I  fear,  prove  a  fearful  majority.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  lor  years  been  an  advocate  for  some  kind 
of  covering,  haviug  so  repeatedly  witnessed  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  it  does  appear  an  extra- 
crdiuary  thing  that  any  man,  in  liis  sound  senses,  should 
object  to  even  a  mat  being  hung  over  his  pet  Apricot 
on  a  frosty  night ;  and,  not  to  go  to  extremes  in  the 
argument,  say,  with  a  thermometer  8°  or  10°  below 
freezing  point— by  no  means  an  unusual  afFau-. 

But,  says  the  non-protection  advocate,  "  1  do  not  like 
covering,  for  it  has  a  tendency  to  '  draw '  the  buds."  It 
may  certainly  do  this  when  coverings  of  very  close 
materials  are  used  ;  but,  for  my  part,  1  have  never  seen 
anything  worth  recording  in  this  way,  and  I  have  used 
covering  extensively  for  at  least  20  years.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  things  as  thin  canvas,  Spruce  Fir  boughs, 
&c.,  most  decidedly  retard  the  buds  ;  for  this  reason  1 
endeavour  to  get  my  trees  covered  at  the  end  of 
February,  drawing  it  off,  it  moveable,  on  all  cold  and 
windy  days,  and  keeping  close  covered  on  those  which 
are  sunny  or  exciting. 

My  Peaches  are  now  in  full  blossom  or  nearly  so, 
and  a  finer  sight  in  the  Peach  or  Nectarine  way  I  have 
never  seen,  and  probably  never  shall  see.  The  frost, 
to  all  appearance,  does  not  seem  to  have  aifected  them 
in  the  least.  I  need  not  inform  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle  that  we  do  not  possess  a  Devonshire  climate 
in  Cheshire  ;  but  I  may  add  that  these  remarks,  con- 
cerning the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  blossoming,  are 
made  in  the  month  of  April.  I  doubt  much  if  the 
majority  of  those,  not  treated  on  the  retarding  principle, 
have  not  attempted  to  blossom  long  since. 

It  is  only  a  few  days  since,  that  I  read  in  a  contem. 
porary  paper  some  notes  on  the  recent  severe  frost,  in 


which  the  writer  says  that  the  destruction  of  Peaches, 
&c.,  is  unparalleled,  every  branch  being  encased  in 
frozen  snow.  Now  the  question  immediately  arises,  is 
such  obliged  to  be  the  case  ;  and  would  the  preventing 
such  an  occurrence  tend  to  insure  a  crop  1  Everybody 
must  surely  admit   that   he   whose  Peaches  or  other 

fruits be  they  what  they  may — blossom  a  week  or  two 

later  than  his  neighbours,  has  a  superior  chance  in  the 
majority  of  seasons,  although  perhaps  the  gardens  join 
each  other. 

I  much  fear  that  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy 
which  has  long  raged  between  parties  about  this 
matter,  the  great  principle  of  timely  retarding  has 
been  lost  sight  of.  Every  gardener  must  know  how 
exciting  the  sunshine  sometimes  is  on  a  south  wall, 
especially  even  in  the  end  of  February, — when  on  the 
heels  of  frosty  or  cold  weather  the  blossom  buds,  with  a 
change  of  atmosphere  and  intense  sunshine,  begin  to 
unfold  with  a  dangerous  rapidity.  Most,  too,  are  aware 
that  some  plants — not  indigenous — of  a  highly  ex- 
citable character  as  to  their  foliation,  frequently  succeed 
better  in  a  cold  aspect  than  in  a  warm  one.  Here, 
then,  is  the  principle  of  retarding,  to  which  I  would 
direct  attention,  only  a  stronger  case  still  presents  itself 
with  regard  to  the  south  wall. 

I  would  now  respectfully  offer  a  little  advice  on  the 
summer  management  of  wall  fruits,  more  especially  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  ;  for  although  the  culture  of  the 
latter  has  advanced  in  some  degree,  yet  we  do  not 
generally  see  them  perfectly  satisfactory.  This  is,  I 
conceive,  in  part  owing  to  the  neglect  of  careful  summer 
dressing.  Many  omit  the  stopping  of  gross  shoots, 
termed  "  robbers  ;"  many  more  leave  too  much  of  the 
annual  spray  on  their  trees  ;  the  sure  consequence  of 
which  is  imperfectly  formed  blossom  buds,  many  of 
which  become  either  absolutely  barren,  or  pro- 
duce diminutive  fruits.  It  ought  to  be  taken  as  a 
maxim  by  the  careful  Peach  dresser,  not  to  leave  a 
single  young  shoot  on  the  trees  at  the  final  disbudding, 
for  which  a  reason  does  not  exist.  This  may  appear 
hard  doctrine  to  those  accustomed  to  leave  them  some- 
what at  random,  which  indeed  too  many  are  compelled 
to  do,  through  the  want  of  a  sufficient  staft"  of  the  right 
sort  of  labourers  ;  stiU  we  must  not  confound  principles 
with  mere  e.\pedients ;  my  advice  is  offered  to  those  who 
are  more  fortunately  situated. 

Disbudding  should  extend  over  a  period  of  some 
three  weeks  or  a  month  ;  and  once  a  week  during  that 
period  will  set  all  right.  In  the  first  disbudding,  the 
more  foreright  shoots,  and  ihose  jammed  iu,  should  be 
removed  ;  in  addition  to  these,  the  shoots  which  com- 
pete with  the  leader  should  be  rubbed  away,  and  also 
any  rival  shoots  at  the  lower  part  of  each  "  fork,"  where 
an  experienced  Peach  dresser  will  always  direct  his 
special  attention,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  import  that  the 
very  lowest  situated  healthy  young  shoot  should  be  pre- 
served. This  secures  that  succession  of  wood  which 
keeps  up  the  future  fabric  of  the  tree.  And  what  is 
said  of  the  lowest  fork  (by  which  latter  term  I  mean 
the  angle  necessarily  formed  by  the  divergence  of  any 
two  branches),  is  equally  true  of  all  the  other  forks  or 
angles  all  over  the  tree.  The  securing  a  nice  young 
shoot  annually  at  this  point  being  a  guarantee  against 
a  lot  of  half  denuded  branches,  which,  whatever  fruit 
they  may  bear  on  their  extremities,  can  never  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Equal  in  importance  to  proper  disbudding  is  the 
timely  stopping  or  piuchiug  of  all  gross  shoots,  which 
may  be  readily  distinguished  for  ordinary  wood,  by 
their  speedy  tendency  to  produce  side  spray,  almost 
coeval  with  the  extension  of  the  growing  point.  These 
have  (as  may  be  guessed  by  the  most  inexperienced)  a 
eontiuual  tendency  to  attract  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  sap  ;  and  if  left  unmolested,  or  merely  pruned  in 
the  "rest  season,"  they  will  assuredly  become  dan- 
gerous monopolists,  and  naked  portions  of  walling  will 
be  the  sure  consequence. 

The  best  practice,  therefore,  is  to  continue  pinching 
off  the  heads  of  such,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  appear. 
To  be  sure  exceptions  W'ill  arise  at  times,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  young  trees  required  to  fill  a  given  space 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  which  have  not  as  yet  begun 
to  bear.  In  such  cases  they  may  be  allowed  to  ramble 
a  foot  or  more  in  length  during  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  ;  still,  1  am  not  assured  that  any  very  great 
benefits  are  derivable  ;  a  little  off-hand  appearance  is 
perhaps  the  chief. 

Another  point  of  paramount  importance  is  freedom 
from  insects  ;  so  important,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  excel,  and  indeed  difficult  long  to  sustain  the  vitality 
of  the  trees,  if  such  be  permitted  to  infest  them  unmo- 
lested. A  thorough  syringing  two  consecutive  evenings 
with  tobacco  water,  and  sulphur  daubed  as  paint 
between  the  branches  iu  April,  have  given  me  an  im- 
munity from  the  aphides  and  the  red  spider  for  some 
years.  Blister  on  the  leaves  and  gum  on  the  wood  is,  I 
may  say,  almost  totally  unknown  with  me,  as  to  out- 
door Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  and  this  I  attribute  in 
the  main  to  a  soil  comparatively  shallow. 

Summer  disbudding  and  dressing  is  of  nearly  equal 
importance  to  our  other  fruits.  A  timely  attention  to 
this  is  indeed  one  of  the  prime  secrets  of  successful 
cultivation,  especially  to  trees  on  walls  and  under 
irellis  culture.  The  artificial  twisting  and  bending 
of  the  leaders  causes  them  at  all  times  to  pro- 
duce a  host  of  spray,  not  eligible  to  the  purpose  in 
hand,  for  Nature  abhors  what  we  so  much  admire — 
systematic  training.  We  try  to  make  neat  and  prim 
bushes,  Nature  is  ever  attempting  to  make  them  trees. 
We  are  ever  trying  to  increase  the  amount  of  succu- 


lency  and  richness  of  the  pulp,  Nature  merely  aims  at 
perfecting  the  seed  ;  thus  a  continual  warfare  is  waged, 
and  when  true  science  is  brought  to  bear,  a  knowledge 
based  on  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  tree,  its  mode  of  growth,  and  its  root  action, 
together  with  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  soils, 
man  comes  off  the  conqueror  ;  but  he  can  only  continue 
to  holdhis  conquest  by  the  most  indomitable  perseverance. 
I  had  intended  to  offer  some  further  remarks  en 
other  matters  connected  with  our  wall  fruits,  but  must 
trust  to  another  opportunity.  In  the  meantime  I  would 
advise  those  who  happen  to  be  disappointed  in  a  crop, 
after  much  expense  and  labour,  by  no  means  to  despair. 
Other  and  genial  seasons  are  doubtless  in  store.; 
and  indeed  if  these  mishaps  did  not  occur,  fruits  would 
be  lightly  esteemed,  and  our  enjoyment  of  them  conse- 
quently lessened.  The  commercial  gardener  is  most  to 
be  pitied,  for  his  very  existence  depends  on  success  ia 
such  things.  Robert  Errington,  Oulion  Park. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Pelargonium,  like  that  of  mos6 
other  inhabitants  of  the  greenhouse,  has  undergone  a 
remarkable  change  during  these  last  10  years.  Enor- 
mous plants,  with  hundreds  of  stakes  to  support  their 
flowers,  have  been  produced  ;  but  these  gaudy  moun- 
tains of  artificial  gardening  are  anything  but  suitable 
for  places  of  limited  accommodation,  such  as  those  which 
amateurs  generally  possess.  A  few  plants  monopolise 
a  whole  house,  and  divest  it  of  that  variety  which  ia 
the  parent  of  interest,  and  which  constitutes,  or  rather 
ought  to  constitute,  the  chief  feature  of  a  place  of  cir- 
cumscribed means.  In  running  away  from  the  foreigner, 
who  clings  with  considerable  tenacity  to  his  3  and  4-u3ch 
pots,  we  have  arrived  at  tubs,  to  the  exclusion  of  good 
taste.  I  would  prefer  the  "happy  medium."  Pelar- 
goniums can  be  well  flowered  in  what  are  known  in 
the  potteries  as  large  32's,  or  6-inch  pots ;  and  if 
they  are  "  well  done "  in  pots  of  this  size,  they  will 
produce  as  a  whole  a  much  more  effective  display,  and 
they  can  be  easily  moved  if  required  for  house  or- 
window  decoration. 

The  art  of  producing  a  lengthened  bloom  is  weli 
worth  the  attention  of  the  villa  gardener,  and  nothing 
is  more  simple.  Place  those  plants  which  flower  earliest 
under  a  wall,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  influence, 
in  order  that  the  succulent  wood  may  be  well  and  early 
ripened  ;  when  this  is  effected,  cut  them  down  to  withia 
4  inches  of  the  pots ;  remove  them  to  a  rather  close 
frame  until  they  begin  to  break,  when  air  may  gradually 
be  given  them  ;  eventually  the  lights  may  be  taken  off, 
in  order  that  the  young  shoots  may  be  hardened  and 
strengthened,  previous  to  the  plants  being  placed  ia 
their  winter  quarters.  By  having  a  succession  of  plants 
so  treated,  a  prolongation  of  bloom  is  readily  obtained. 

One  of  the  main  points  in  the  culture  of  the  Pelar-' 
gonium  is  keeping  the  plants  near  the  glass,  and  suffi- 
ciently far  apart  to  prevent  the  foliage  of  one  touching, 
that  of  another.  Give  abundance  of  air  in  mild  weather, 
and  allow  it  to  circulate  freely  amongst  the  plants. 
This  will  check  their  tendency  to  get  leggy.  Good  loamy 
soil,  moderately  rich,  suits  the  Pelargonium  perfectly  ; 
for  liquid  manure  can  be  readily  administered  in  spring 
when  it  is  growing  rapidly.  Plants  treated  in  this 
manner  will  require  very  little  staking.  Perfect  culti- 
vation, in  my  opinion,  consists  in  having  a  specimea 
well  bloomed  without  being  supported  by  a  faggot  of 
stakes.  Fharo. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  p.  241.) 

Genus  XIII.  Laceration.  —  I  give  this  name  t9 
the  injury  caused  to  a  plant  when  in  removing  any  part 
of  it  the  adjoining  fibres  are  more  or  less  disorganised, 
as  when  a  branch  is  cut  off  with  a  saw,  or  eaten  off  by 
some  animals  who  tear  the  shoots  off.  Some,  it  is  truoi 
crop  off  without  tearing  much.  So  the  horse,  the  o.f, 
the  ass,  and  the  mule,  furnished  with  incisive  teeth  on 
both  jaws,  do  not  do  near  so  much  mischief  as  sheep 
and  goats.  The  latter  having  incisive  teeth  on  on& 
jaw  only,  are  obliged  not  only  to  cut  but  to  compress, 
and  this  double  action  lacerates  the  plant.  And  as  I 
have  mentioned  goats,  this  is  the  place  to  refute  the 
prevailing  idea,  that  the  great  injury  done  by  goats  to 
Vines  and  to  trees  arises  from  some  peouUar  malignant 
humour  supposed  to  proceed  from  their  saliva  ;  the  fac& 
is  that  it  is  laceration  alone  that  causes  the  bite  of  sheep 
and  goats  to  be  so  much  more  injurious  than  that  o£ 
other  animals  ;  and  goats  with  their  bold,  greedy,  and 
active  dispositions  are  on  that  account  so  much  more 
mischievous  than  the  slow  timid  sheep.  When  a  plant 
has  been  so  eateu  down  by  goats  as  to  occasion  fears' 
that  it  will  remain  stunted  and  barren,  if  it  be  properly 
pruned  down  it  will  shoot  out  again,  so  as  in  progress  o£ 
time  to  efface  all  traces  of  injury.  It  is  to  the  neglect 
of  the  plants  after  the  injury,  not  to  the  fabulous  malig- 
nant humour,  that  the  loss  of  so  many  plants  eaten 
down  by  goats  is  to  be  attributed. 

The  greatest  number  of  lacerations  of  trees  or  herbs- 
is  due  to  the  numerous  tribes  of  insects.  I  shall  in 
an  appendix  treat  of  the  evils  they  entail  on  vegetation. 
I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  the  remark  that  sometimes 
herbs  especially  will  often  perish  iu  a  very  short  time 
from  this  cause.  The  prevention  of  the  evil  is  very  ditli. 
cult,  although  in  many  cases  when  the  decay  of  a  plant  is 
susptcted  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  iusect,  and 
it  may  be  found  on  inspection  on  the  plant  or  on  its 
roots,  it  may  suffice  to  expel  the  enemy  and  prune  out 
the  injured  parts,  to  stop  the  injurious  consequences  oS 
the  laceration. 
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Obliged  as  we  often  are  to  use  the  saw,  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  i-eeommended  to  use  that  kind  of  saw  which 
will  produce  the  least  laceration,  and  after  the  branch 
is  cut  off  to  pare  off  with  a  sharp  knife  all  loose  fibres, 
and  smooth  off  the  surface  left  rough  by  the  saw. 

Genus  XIV.  Puncicre. — This  is  a  small  hole  made 
by  a  sharp  instrument  of  small  size,  whether  it  be  an 
awl  or  the  sting  of  an  insect.  The  amount  of  injury 
done  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  hole  in  relation 
to  the  part  affected.  A  needle  passed  through  a  leaf 
or  a  petal  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  if 
pierced  into  an  ovary  or  a  stigma  it  will  prevent 
fecundation.  Insects,  as  we  shall  see,  are  the  great 
cause  ot  mischief  under  this  head. 

Gends  XV.  Intrusion. — This  is  a  class  of  injuries 
fcrought  about  almost  exclusively  by  the  work  of  insects. 
They  pierce  or  divide  some  part  of  the  plant,  inserting 
into  it  some  extraneous  body,  such  as  an  egg.  Some- 
times a  mere  aperture  in  the  loark,  with  the  insertion  of 
the  extraneous  body,  arrests  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and 
•causes  a  monstrous  excrescence.  Thus  the  Livia  jun- 
oorum  Lair,  lays  its  eggs  in  the  germ  of  tlie  Juncus 
articulatus  L.  at  the  moment  of  the  opening  of  the  flower, 
causing  it  to  acquire  three  or  four  times  its  natural 
size.  This  monstrosity  is  often  accompanied  by  an 
elongation  of  the  extremities  of  the  calyx,  which  become 
covered  with  beards  or  awns.  I  once  received  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  singularly  deformed  piece  of  Elm  wood. 
There  was  a  little  stone  in  the  interior,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  monstrous  conformation, 
although  I  was  unable  positively  to  ascertain  it. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Jiipe  Vegetable  Marrows. — After  two  winters'  trial 
of  ripe  Vegetable  Marrow  as  food,  having  used  it  with 
ail  sorts  of  meat,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a 
first-rate  winter  vegetable.  Many  object  to  eat  it  in  a 
ripe  slate,  and  it  may  be  many  years  before  it  receives 
universal  acceptance  as  a  winter  vegetable,  but  in  this 
it  only  shares  the  fate  of  many  other  things  now  common 
on  our  dinner  tables.  The  Potato  passed  through  the 
■same  ordeal  ;  many  a  weary  day  did  this  valuable  tuber 
struggle  for  a  place.  With  almost,  if  not  quite  as  many 
good  qualities  as  the  Potato,  the  Marrow  is  not  so  liable 
to  so  many  diseases,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  cultivate. 
Since  I  have  recommended  its  use  in  a  ripe  state  to 
public  favour  I  have  had  letters  from  gentlemen  who 
iJiave  been  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  they  state  that 
in  some  places  hardly  any  winter  vegetable  could  be  ob- 
tained but  ripa  Marrows.  Sir  Henry  Bethune  informs 
me,  that  when  in  Persia,  15  years  ago,  Marrows  or 
■Gourds  were  his  greatest  favourites,  but  he  never  could 
•^et  them  into  use  at  home.  I  have  ripened  the  Marrow 
ujion  the  flat  surface  of  the  ground  for  these  two  yeai's 
past,  as  well  as  on  iron  rods,  up  sticks,  over  hurdles, 
against  walls,  and  over  arbours,  which  it  shades  agree, 
ably.  Indeed  it  may  be  grown  in  any  place,  and  any- 
where in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  might  be  cultivated 
in  Ireland  with  advantage  ;  and  till  the  people  throw  off 
'their  prejudices,  pigs  could  be  fed  on  it.  They  thrive 
■fast  upon  it  boiled  and  mixed  with  middlings,  or  other 
spare  food.  The  seed  should  be  sown,  near  London, 
about  the  first  ot  April,  in  any  warm  corner ;  northwards, 
a  little  later  would  answer  better.  When  up,  plant  out 
amongst  Potatoes  or  other  vegetables  that  are  soon 
to  be  removed.  As  soon  as  it  comes  into  bearing 
the  fruit  must  be  cut  off  regularly ;  the  plants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  the  main  crop  until  they 
iare  very  strong.  While  they  are  acquiring  strength 
the  young  Marrows  could  be  used  for  table,  as  well  as 
for  mixing  with  pigs'  food.  The  Vegetable  Marrow 
likes  a  rich  soil,  and  if  it  can  be  watered  with  rich 
manure-water  now  and  then,  so  much  the  better  as  to 
its  keeping  properties  ;  of  course  much  will  depend 
upon  its  ripeness.  When  thoroughly  ripe  the  skin  is 
very  hard ;  if  a  pin  pierces  the  skin  freely  it  is  not 
quite  ripe.  I  have  grown  two  sorts — a  yellow  and  a 
green  striped  with  yellow  ;  both  are  wellflavoured  and 
productive,  but  I  prefer  the  green  one.  When  ripe 
they  must  be  stored  in  a  dry  place,  from  which  frost  is 
excluded.  The  under-ripened  ones  should  be  used  first. 
In  boiling  ripe  Marrows  cut  them  up  into  pieces  of  4 
or  -5  inches  in  leugth  ;  take  out  the  pith  and  seeds,  but 
do  not  remove  the  skin  before  boiling  ;  then  boil  in 
plenty  of  water  with  a  little  salt ;  after  three  quarters 
■of  an  hour's  sharp  boiling  (this  depends  upon  its  ripe- 
ness) let  the  puip  be  scraped  out  into  a  dish,  and  press 
•out  all  the  water  that  it  has  imbibed  during  the  process 
of  boiling  ;  add  pepper  and  salt,  and  mash  as  with 
Turnips  ;  and  no  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  have  any 
idea  what  a  fine  winter  dish  it  makes.  To  captains 
going  long  voyages  it  would  prove  most  valuable. 
Vegetable  Marrow  in  its  young  state  makes  a  famous 
pickle.  Cut  it  into  2  or  3  inches  in  lengths,  aa  Cucum- 
bers are  served.  I  have  several  ripe  ones  now,  April  15, 
quite  sound,  and  their  flavour  is  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  ;  with 
a  little  sugar  it  makes  a  good  dish  for  children  ;  and 
•where  Apples  are  scarce,  good  sauce  for  pork  and 
geese,  with  a  squeeze  of  Lemon  in  it ;  but  always  bear 
IE  mind  that  vegetables  are  made  indiges*'*''''  ^y  luo 
little  boiling.  James  Cuthill,  Cambertr:l,. 

Gardens  on  Burning  Coa/-4?f'j._As  illustrative  of 
the  subject  of  your  two  leading  articles  at  pp.  195  and 
227,  I  send  a  free  trans!?  aou  of  a  passage  in  Prof. 
Leonhard's  "  Naturgeschichte  der  Erde  "  (Ite  Ausg. 
1  ter  B.  s.  434).  Tho  author  is  treatujg  of  coal-beds  on 
fire.  "  In  Staffordshire,  a  garden  of  considerable  extent 
is  situated  over  oije  of  these  subterraneous  confiagra- 
iions  J  its  produ'  e  comes  so  rapidly  to  perfection  that 


three  crops  are  harvested  within  the  year.  Young 
exotic  trees  were  planted  over  burning  coal  beds  in 
another  part  of  England  ;  they  grew  vigorously,  but,  on 
attempting  to  shift  them  from  the  heated  soil  to  another 
situation,  soon  died.  At  Planitz,  near  Zwickau,  hotbeds 
have  been  placed,  since  1S37,  along  the  lines  where 
these  natural  furnaces  approach  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  aud  by  means  of  this  unpaid  for,  but  neverthe- 
less expensive,  fuel,  the  plants  flourish  admirably."  I 
have  sought  in  vain  for  the  sources  of  Prof.  Leonhard's 
information  regarding  the  English  localities,  but  hope 
you  will  discover  them,  and  further  elucidate  this 
interesting  branch  of  the  subject.  A.  R.,  Woodside 
Cottage^  Elgin, 

Visit  to  Mr.  Low^s  Nursery  at  Clapton. — Mr.  Low 
having  been  for  some  time  a  successful  importer  of 
plants  from  almost  every  quarter,  I  do  not  know  a 
nursery  where  a  person  beginning  to  collect  Orchida- 
ceous plants  is  more  likely  to  find  specimens  that  he 
may  want,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate.  There  was  not, 
however,  much  in  flower,  most  of  the  plants  being  at 
rest  ;  but  for  the  collector  this  is  an  advantage,  as  the 
plants  are  in  the  best  state  for  travelling.  I  however 
observed  a  magnificent  Cyrtopodium  marked  splendens 
in  flower,  a  long  spike  of  deep  yellow  blossoms.  Amongst 
his  other  stock  was  the  new  Viburnum  suspensum,  in 
flower,  which  Mr.  Low  considers  will  be  hardy,  the 
flowers  something  like  Hnya  bella,  sweet ;  the  foliage 
evergreen  and  very  handsome.  There  are  also  fine 
Cephalotaxuses  from  Japan,  introduced  by  Siebold,  of 
Leyden,  which  if  hardy  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
ConiferiB  ;  and  particularly  there  has  been  raised  a 
good  stock  of  the  Thuja  chilensis,  which  if  it  prove  hardy 
will  be  an  acquisition  to  our  trees  ;  two  were  raised 
by  Mr.  Low  in  lS-17,  and  one  of  them  is  at  Elvaston 
Castle.  The  stock  of  Australian  plants  appeared  good. 
Dodman, 

Destruction  of  Slugs,  Snails,  and  IVireworms. — 
Having  suffered  very  much  in  my  garden  from  the 
depredations  of  these  vermin,  I  have  been  induced  to 
try  the  effect  of  Swede  Turnips  as  a  decoy  for  them. 
I  had  a  large  basketful  cut  up  into  slices  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  placed  about  my 
garden  (about  a  quarter  of  an  acre),  and  the  result  of 
10  consecutive  days'  operations,  is  the  securing  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  9096,  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
wireworms  and  milipedes.  The  second  morning's  col- 
lection w.as  2056  slugs  and  snails  ;  510  is  the  smallest 
collection  I  have  made.  The  Turnip  slices  I  have  been 
using  are  now  put  into  the  ground  edgeways,  the  better 
to  trap  the  wireworms,  and  I  am  employing  fresh  slices 
for  a  further  destruction  of  slugs  and  snails.  Thomas 
Colley,  Ipplepsn,  Devon. 

Would  Guano  benefit  American  plants,  such  as 
Rhododendrons  of  all  kinds,  and  Azaleas  ?  C.  H.  [Has 
any  one  tried  guano  for  such  plants  ?J 

Uniting  Bees. — In  my  observations  (p.  534,  1849) 
on  uniting  bees,  I  stated  that  I  had  succeeded,  by  a  method 
accidentally  discovered  by  myself,  and  new  to  me,  in 
uniting  the  bees  of  two  hives  which  I  had  rescued  from 
destruction,  viz.,  by  driving  them  into  an  empty  hive 
together  (without  having  recourse  to  fumigation)  one 
evening,  and  transferring  them  to  one  of  a  set  of 
boxes  on  Nutt's  principle  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day.  I  stated  also  my  belief  that  the 
plan  would  succeed  under  any  circumstance  of 
uniting  bees,  and  advised  your  correspondent  "  W.  G," 
to  try  it  in  the  instance  of  it  strengthening  a 
weak  stock.  I  can  now  back  my  advice  by  my  own 
experience,  having  strengthened  one  of  my  own  stocks, 
by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  bees  out  of  two  others  within 
the  last  few  days.  The  plan  adopted  was  similar  in 
most  respects  to  that  described  by  me  before.  The 
bees  were  driven  from  all  three  stocks  one  after 
another  into  an  empty  hive,  and  when  united  were 
driven  back  the  same  evening  into  the  stock  which 
I  desired  to  strengthen,  and  from  which  part  of  them 
had  been  driven  before.  The  whole  process  of  four 
drivings  consumed  exactly  two  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  strengthened  stock  was  quietly  standing 
on  its  old  pedestal,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  As  this 
stock  was  a  common  cottage  hive,  the  whole  business 
was  accomplished  the  same  evening,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case  had  it  been  a  box  hive.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  daylight  (in  the  hot  sun  if  possible,  and 
after  the  usual  swarming  time  of  day  is  over),  owing  to 
the  difficulty — I  may  say  impossibility — of  driving  from 
a  circular  to  a  square  hive.  Not  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  board  intervening  between  the  hives,  with  a 
hole  in  its  centre  of  the  same  size  as  the  box,  can  the 
thing  be  done  ;  because  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  there 
be  not  a  clear,  uninterrupted  ascent  from  one  hive  to 
the  other,  no  degree  of  force  or  persuasion  will  induce 
the  bees  to  mount  beyond  the  obstruction.  From  this 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  hives  to  be  operated  upon 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size.  I 
would  observe  that  I  drove  the  bees  out  of  the  stock  to 
be  strengthened,  because  without  fumigation  I  think 
they  would  have  resented  the  intrusion  of  strange  bees  ; 
and  I  drove  them  first,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
ilme  „.,  .oiget  their  old  home,  and  might  thus  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  others  to  be  joined  to  them.  While 
on  the  subject  of  bees,  I  would  inquire  what  is  the  best 
food  for  them  ?  As  I  am  rearing  a  stock  entirely  by 
artificial  means,  I  am  anxious  to  combine  the  best 
method  of  feeding  with  the  greatest  economy.  For 
some  time  I  tried  the  following  compoimd,  recommended 
by  Mr.  Golding,  of  Maidstone.  In  one  quart  of  beer  was 
melted  one  pound  of  rich,  brown  sugar,  to  which  was 
added  ^  lb,  of  honey  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  rum  aud 


slierry  in  equal  quantities,  and  a  small  quantity  of  salt. 
This,  however,  the  bees  did  not  particularly  relish,  and 
it  went  but  slowly  ;  moreover,  after  some  time  it  turned 
sour  in  the  zinc  feeder.  Would  this  be  the  case  after 
absorption  and  its  transfer  to  the  cells,  or  would  it  keep 
in  the  hive  good  and  wholesome  till  the  spring  ?  If  so, 
being  the  cheapest  food,  and  as  the  bees  will  eat  it,  it 
will  do  well  enough.  I  have  however  concocted  a  liquid 
which  they  devour  greedily,  make  the  whitest  comb  of 
it,  aud  thrive  amazingly  upon  it.  They  have  consumed 
in  three  weeks  1 1  gallon  of  it,  worth  8s.,  and  have  con- 
structed seven  large  combs  which  half  fill  the  box  and 
more,  and  many  thousand  cells  are  sealed  up  already. 
It  is  this  :  4  lbs.  of  rich  Barbadoes  sugar,  boiled  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  quart  of  beer,  to  which  is  added  2  lbs. 
of  honey,  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  a  spoonful  of  salt. 
P.  V.  M.F. 

The  "  Physiclcy  "  Taste  in  Rhubarb,  of  which  your 
correspondent  complains,  is  caused  by  frost ;  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  early  Albert  Rhubarb  was  sent  into 
market  after  having  been  touched  by  the  frost,  and  was 
worthless,  although,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  tolerably 
sound.  Tarts  made  of  such  Rhubarb  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  pigs,  on  account  of  the  physicky  taste  they 
possessed.  We  are  great  Rhubarb  consumers  here, 
no  season  being  without  one  or  two  substantial  pies, 
which  if  properly  made  are  delicious  ;  aud  I  have  never 
known  the  flavour  of  fresh  pulled  Rhubarb  vary  unless 
it  was  caused  by  frost,  i.  e.  Rhubarb  of  the  same  species. 
No  kind  equals  the  Victoria  in  flavour  ;  and  now  that  it 
is  in  fine  order,  and  selling  in  the  markets  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-third  the  price  of  last  year,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  more  extensively  used.  The  stalks  should  not  be 
washed,  but  simply  rubbed  with  a  cloth,  and  cut  into 
pieces  of  1  or  2  inches  square,  without  any  scraping. 
I  mention  this,  because  I  find  that  pie  at  home  and  pie 
abroad,  are  very  different  things.  Washing  the  stalks 
makes  the  fruit  flavourless,  and  to  remove  the  outside 
deprives  them  of  the  rich  crimson  tint  which  well- 
grown  Rhubarb  should  possess.  //.  T.  P.,  Greenwich. — 
According  to  my  experience  the  "  physicky  "  taste  in 
Rhubarb  comes  on  in  dry  weather  and  goes  off  in  wet. 
If  I  am  correct,  copious  watering  would  be  the  remedy. 
B.  B.  B. 

The  Salad  Ground  near  Erfurt,  alluded  to  at  p.  245, 
as  yielding  a  profit  of  12,000/.  per  annum,  was,  when  I 
made  a  tour  through  Germany,  in  1846,  wholly  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  the  common  Watercress  (Nasturtium 
ofiicinale).  We  are  informed  by  "  Rhind'a  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  page  300,  that  Watercresses  were  first 
cultivated  in  Europe  at  Erfurt ;  and  that  its  cultivation 
is  still  conducted  extensively  there,  will  be  readilly 
inferred,  when  I  mention  that  the  markets  of  the 
greater  portion  of  Germany  derive  their  supply  of  it 
from  this  source.  1  visited  Erfurt  in  February,  and 
even  at  this  (for  central  Germany),  very  early  season, 
I  observed  that  the  Watercress,  in  consequence  of  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  spring  from  whence  the  "  Salad- 
ground  "  was  irrigated,  was  already  being  coUected  for 
the  markets.  From  the  great  extent  of  ground  under 
Watercress  cultivation  at  Erfurt,  and  from  information 
obtained  on  the  spot,  respecting  the  profits  derived 
therefrom  by  the  proprietors,  1  unhesitatingly  assert 
that  the  amount  of  revenue  alluded  to  by  Professor 
Ansted,  though  great,  is  far  from  being  exaggerated,  as 
"  A.  C."  seems  inclined  to  suppose.  Theodore  Baubin, 
Chatsworth. 

Rose  Stocks.— In  an  article  on  Rose  stocks  which 
appeared  in  your  Paper  of  March  23,  Mr.  Saul,  of 
Durdham  Down  Nursery,  says,  that  the  kiud  of  stock 
on  which  Roses  is  worked  is  a  point  of  no  little  import- 
ance. I  would  add  that  another  and  still  more  important 
item,  as  respects  successful  Rose  growing,  is  to  secure 
a  permanent  union  between  the  scion  and  stock,  by 
which  the  new  plant  may  grow  as  freely  and  as  long  as 
it  would  have  done  on  its  own  bottom  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the 
hopes  of  the  cultivator  will  be  frustrated  by  the  early- 
death  of  his  plants.  Mr.  Saul  states  that  many  culti- 
vators use  strong  vigorous  stocks,  such  as  crimson 
Boursault,  Celine,  and  others.  I  never  heard  of  the 
crimson  Boursault  being  employed  as  a  stock.  It  sells 
well  itself.  The  blush  Boursault  is  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  to  a  great  extent  in  many,  indeed  I  may  say 
in  all  nurseries  ;  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  weak  growing 
Roses.  Celine  answers  well  for  such  kmds  as  Hybrid 
Chinas;  but  it  is  only  fit  for  dwarfs.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  makes  a  fine  stock  for  Noisettes,  such  as  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Soltaterre,  Eclair  de  Jupiter,  Ophirie, 
Vicomtesse  d'Avesne,  Zietrude,  &c.,  worked  in  the 
autumn,  and  taken  up  and  potted,  these  will  be  found 
to  flower  freely  on  this  stock  in  the  following  sprmg. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  head  and  the  stock  will 
grow  and  swell  together  to  a  large  size.  This 
stock  will  grow  freely  in  any  light  soil,  where  the 
Briar  becomes  covered  with  moss,  and  dies.  The 
old  Maiden's  Blush  makes  a  stock  second  to  none 
for  working  Tea.  scented  Roses  on.  1  have  also 
worked  with  success  the  three  following  Noisettes 
on  it,  standard  high  :  Clara  Wendell,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  Smith's  Yellow.  Their  growth  is  fully  double  that 
of  the  same  kinds  on  Briars.  The  blush  Boursault 
answers  well  for  the  strong-growing  hybrids;  Coupe 
d'  Hebe',  Chenedole,  Fulgens,  Brennus,  Blairu,  Paul 
Perras,  Paul  Ricaut,  and  many  others  of  siunlar  habit, 
and  they  will  last  on  it  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
may  say  as  long  as  on  the  Briar,  or  on  any  other 
stock,  and  the  growth  and  blooms  are  finer.  That 
the  Manettii  is  a  good  stock  no  one  will  venture 
to  deny,  but  it  is  not  better  than  the  old  Maiden's 
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Blusb,  except  that  it  strikes  much  more  freely.  The 
Briar  makes  the  best  stock  for  most  Moss  Roses,  as  well 
as  for  the  Austrian  and  Sweetbriars,  and  their  hjbrids. 
H.   Coppin,  Mr.   Clarke's  Nursery,  SIreatham- place, 

Brixton-hill,    Surrei/.  ■  My    experience    is    totally 

irreconcilable  with  Mr.  Saul's  statements  respectiijg  the 
merits  of  the  different  kinds  of  Rose  stocks.  In  recom- 
mending the  Manettii,  Mr.  Saul  says  that  "  Teas  and 
Chinas  will  grow  better,  and  live  much  longer  upon  it, 
than  on  either  the  crimson  Boursault  or  Celine."  Now 
I  happen  to  have  living  proofs  in  plants  of  these  kinds 
(many  of  which  trees  are  as  many  years  old  as  the 
Manettii  stock  has  been  known  in  England),  that  the 
Boursault  and  Celine  are  equal  to  any  stocks,  for  these 
Roses,  that  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  Safrano, 
Elise  Sauvage,  Yellow  China,  Comte  de  Pa-is,  Devoni- 
ensis,  and  others,  I  have  now,  not  only  not  showing  any 
symptoms  of  decay,  but  actually  increasing  in  strength 
and  bulk  of  head  alter  the  lapse  of  years.  One  plant 
of  Elise  Sauvage,  on  the  Celine,  is  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  this,  having  become  a  strong  bushy  plant 
from  a  very  weakly  first  shoot ;  the  manner  in  which  it 
grew  after  the  heading  back  in  the  lirst  year  was  asto- 
nishing. Other  kinds  on  both  the  Celine  and  Boursault 
have  thriven  equally  well ;  but  I  notice  this,  as  the 
Elise  Sauvage  is  so  delicate  a  Rose  as  to  be  liable,  more 
particularly  than  many  others,  to  the  danger  described 
by  Mr.  Saul,  were  such  danger  to  be  generally  appre- 
hended. Add  to  these  instances  before  my  eyes, 
the  well  known  circumstances  of  the  finest  Cloth  ot 
Gold  and  Devoniensis  in  the  kingdom  being  on  the  Celine 
and  crimson  Boursault  stocks,  and  must  we  not  have 
strong  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Saul's  judgment 
on  this  point  of  Ro--;e. growing  ?  I  think  it  most  pro- 
bable that  Mr.  Saul's  mistake  in  the  matter  arose  from 
his  working  on  Boursault  stocks,  raised  from  thick, 
sappy,  instead  of  small,  hard  cuttings.  Let  him  grow 
his  stocks  from  the  latter,  and  he  will  at  once  be 
satisfied  that  they  become  harder  and  less  subject  to 
decay,  than  the  Manettii,  which,  however,  Mr.  Kivers's 
specimen  fully  establishes  as  an  excellent  stock,  and 
the  real  merits  of  which  1  would  in  no  way  depreciate, 
excepting  so  far  as  I  am  compelled  by  the  comparison 
between  it  and  other  stocks,  instituted  by  Mr,  Saul.  An 
Amateur,  Bristol, 

Rotting  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Double  White  Brug- 
mansia  before  they  expand. — I  have  a  double  white 
Brugmansia  which  does  not  flower  properly  under  my 
management,  though  the  plant  from  which  it  was  struck 
flowered  most  freely  and  healthily  in  a  Vinery.  Last 
year  my  plant  was  grown  in  a  pot  in  a  Vinery,  when  it 
appeared  healthy,  but  each  flower,  as  it  appeared,  began 
to  rot  off  in  the  centre  before  the  double  part  expanded. 
As  I  had  a  single  white  Brugmansia  which  flowered 
most  luxuriantly  when  plunged  in  a  border  in  the 
greenhouse,  I  turned  the  double  one  also  out  of  the  pot 
and  plunged  it  where  it  had  plenty  of  room  lor  its  roots, 
but  to  my  disappointment  its  flower  here  was  even 
worse  than  before.  We  have,  at  different  times,  tried 
much  watering  and  little  watering,  but  the  rrsult  and 
disappointment  are  the  same.  The  centre,  which  ought 
to  form  the  double  flower,  is  always  decayed  before  it 
expands  properly.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  in- 
form^me  whether  this  disease  is  common  to  the  plant, 
and  what  mode  of  culture  would  remedy  it  ?  We  grow 
it  in  a  very  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  it  appears  most  luxu- 
riant and  healthy.  Lancastria. 

Curious  Species  of  Cress  mentioned  by  Chateau, 
iriand.  — la  the  English  translation  of  that  delightful 
work  of  Chateaubriand's,  "  The  Genius  of  Christianity," 
by  Shoberl,  with  preface  and  notes  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Kett,  at  page  133,  vol.  i.,  occurs  the  followlDg  para- 
graph :  "On  the  banks  of  the  Yare,  a  small  river  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  we  were  shown  a  very  curious 
species  of  Cress  ;  it  changes  its  place,  and  advances  as 
it  were  by  leaps  and  bounds.  From  its  summit  descend 
several  fibres  ;  when  those  which  happen  to  be  at  one 
extremity  of  the  plant  are  ot  sufficient  length  to  reach 
the  buttom  of  the  water,  they  take  root.  Drawn  away 
by  the  action  of  the  plant,  which  settles  ujioa  its  new 
root,  the  claws  on  the  contrary  side  loose  their  hold,  and 
the  tuft  of  Cresses  turning  on  its  pivot  moves  the  whole 
length  of  its  bed.  lu  vain  you  seek  the  plant  on  the 
morrow  in  the  place  where  you  left  it  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  you  perceive  it  higher  up  or  lower  down  the 
current  of  the  river,  producing,  with  the  other  aquatic 
families,  new  effects  and  new  beauties."  It  has  sadly 
puzzled  me  to  guess  what  little  Crttcifer  this  can  be, 
and  I  have  often  felt  inclined  to  come  to  the  unchari- 
table conclusion  that  it  lived  but  in  "  the  poet's  dreams." 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  I  would  also  feel 
thankful  if  the  writer  of  the  notice  of  "  the  Mistletoe 
growing  on  the  Oak,"  or  any  other  correspondent,  would 
confirm  his  curious  statement  "that  the  .Mosses  (does 
he  mean  by  these  the  true  .\losses  or  Lichens,  or  both  ?) 
that  grow  on  Quercus  pedunculata  are  difftrent  from 
those  on  Q,.  sessiliflora,"  and  vice  versa  ;  and  if  so,  to 
give  the  names  of  the  species  peculiar  to  tach.  The 
fact  stated  is  a  curious  one,  but  requires  to  be  con- 
firmed ;  the  more  so  as  the  wri'er  tells  us  the  branches 
of  the  two  varieties  of  Oak  were  so  close  as  to  inter- 
miiigle.  A.  B.,  March  5.  [One  part  of  this  communi- 
cation is  quite  as  much  in  need  of  confirmation  as  the 
other.] 

Lamp-Black  is,  I  believe,  the  very  best  material  to 
mix  with  oil  as  a  protective  paint  for  any  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  weather.  In  proof  of  this,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  condition  of  any  old 
notice  board  which  has  been  painted    in    the  usual 


manner  with  black  letters  on  a  white-lead  ground.  In 
many  instances  I  have  found  that  the  black  letters  re- 
main perfectly  distinct  long  after  the  white-lead  ground 
has  periahed  and  been  dissolved,  excepting  where  it  has 
been  protected  by  the  thin  film  of  carbonaceous  covering 
formed  by  the  black  letters.  I  have  an  instance  at 
hand,  in  which  the  black  letters  stand  out  in  clear  relief 
or  projection,  in  consequence  of  the  perishing  of  the 
surface  of  the  wood,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  the  white- 
lead  paint  which  originally  covered  it.  This  is  no  more 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  well-known 
action  of  lead  on  oils,  which  has  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  elasticity  and  toughness  of  the  oil  to  such  an  extent 
as  eventually  to  render  it  as  brittle  as  glass,  and  also  of 
converting  it  into  a  kind  of  soap  of  slow  but  certain 
solubility.  Lamp-black  being  one  of  the  most  un- 
changeable substances  in  nature,  excepting  by  actual 
ignition,  it  neither  acts  nor  is  acted  upon  by  the  oil,  and 
its  particles  are  too  fine  to  have  any  injurious  me- 
chanical influence.  Next  in  value  to  lamp-black  1 
would  rank  finely  ground  anthracite,  J.  Hoicard. 

Feeding  Bees.—'-  Y."  may  rest  assured  that  there 
are  apiarians  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed  as  well  as 
on  the  south  who  know  the  good  effects  at  times  of 
closing  the  doorways  of  beehives  (except  air-holes), 
whatever  he  may  state  to  the  contrary.  When  bees 
are  fed  from  proper  feeding-paos  at  the  top  af  the  hives 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  careful  removal  of  what  is 
left  next  day,  nor  perhaps  for  closing  the  doors  ;  but 
the  case  is  widely  different  when  they  are  fed  below, 
whether  by  night  or  by  day.  Although  "  Y"  objects 
to  a  little  feeding  during  the  time  bees  sun  themselves, 
there  are  apiarians  who  approve  of  it,  especially  when 
there  are  no  strange  bees  kept  within  range  of  their 
short  flight.  This  does  not  coincide  with  Mr.  Golding's 
brief  notice  of  feeding  ;  but  I  may  remind  him,  when 
bees  require  feeding  in  spring  they  may  starve  before 
the  gloamings  are  warm  enough  to  admit  of  their 
having  a  short  fl  ght  before  they  go  to  rest  ;  and  when 
they  do,  the  bees  in  the  same  apiary  would  soon  be 
aroused  by  their  hum,  which  sounds  as  if  they  were 
after  plunder.  If  "  Y."  thinks  his  the  best  plan,  why 
not  mention  it  in  his  book  on  bees  ?  [What  book  on 
bees  ?  Our  friend  "  Y."  never  wrote  a  book  on  the 
subject  ;  but  he  has  read  a  good  many — the  value  ol 
which  his  long  experience  does  not  place  very  high  ] 
I  have  now  only  to  observe  that  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  the  good  effects  of  salt  on  Asparagus  and  Seakale 
beds  than  on  bees  ;  not  that  I  am  ignorant  of  what  has 
been  said  both  pro  et  con  as  a  medicine  for  them,  par- 
ticularly at  the  breedng  season,  a  term,  however,  not 
well  defined  by  some  writers,  which  might  lead  "  Y'." 
to  recommend  withholding  water  from  his  salt-pans 
after  May.   A  Peebles  Apiarian, 

Garden  Walks. — It  is  agreed  on  all  Lands  that  some 
degree  of  convexity  is  necessary,  in  order  to  throw  the 
water  to  the  sides  ;  and  yet  the  less  a  walk  is  rounded 
the  more  comfortable  it  is  to  the  foot.  It  too  often 
happens  that,  when  there  is  any  degree  of  declivity  in 
the  ground,  the  walks,  on  account  of  the  raised  edges 
(if  in  Grass),  become  water-courses  during  heavy  rains, 
and  I  have  often  seen  the  gravel  washed  up  aud  carried 
before  the  stream,  and  the  walks  so  injured  and  dis- 
figured that  it  required  much  labour  and  trouble  to  get 
them  light  again.  To  prevent  such  unfortunate  occur- 
rences, it  has  been  my  practice,  on  many  occasions,  to 
carry  a  drain  along  the  line  of  the  walk  (whether  on 
one  side  or  in  the  middle  is  immaterial),  and  to  place 
gratings  at  the  edges  at  such  distauces,  or  in  such  posi- 
tions, as  to  carry  the  water  into  the  drain  before  it  accu- 
mulates into  such  a  body  as  to  furrow  up  the  gravel ; 
or,  in  some  instances,  where  the  cast  of  the  ground  or 
local  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  I  make  outlets  and 
let  the  water  run  off.  These  things  attended  to,  it  is  of 
less  consequence  of  what  material  the  bottoming  of  the 
walk  consists,  provided  it  is  coarse  and  dry,  with  suffi- 
cient thickness  of  fine  gravel  above  it,  to  admit  of  occa- 
sional turning.  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  fixed 
rule  for  walk-making,  as  so  much  depends  upon  local 
circumstances.  The  end  to  be  kept  in  view — a  dry, 
Comfortable  walk — and  the  means  of  attaining  that  end, 
must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  sagacity  aud 
judgment  of  the  gardener.   Quercus. 

Size  of  Mahogany  Trees, — The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  a  log  of  Mahogany  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever  imported  into  Liverpool.  I  measured  it  as  it  lay 
on  the  IJirkenhead-quay.  Its  length  was  20  feet,  width 
i  feet,  depth  5  feet  4  inches.  J.  W.  H. 

Porous  V.  Non-p/yroxis Pots  (see  p.  223). — "  G."  says,  "Most  as- 
suredly one  ot  the  coodttions  not  essential  to  perfect  plant  ..row- 
ing !■•  a  porous  pot."  Now  some  may  infer  from  this  statement 
that  the  non-porous  pot  is  superior  to  one  that  is  porous  for 
the  perfect  cultivation  of  plants.  Has  "  G."  ever  obstrved,  in  a 
muist  stove,  puts  of  a  (5ark  dull  invisible  green,  and  as  slippery 
as  a  slug  on  a  spring  morning  ?  Has  he  ever  seen  the  soli  in 
such  pots  in  as  wet  and  sour  a  state  as  an  undrained  marsh  ? 
Has  he  ever  seen  the  plants  In  such  soil  looking  death-like  and" 
gh'jstly.  with  only  the  apology  of  a  root  ?  Has  he  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  continually  washing,  rubbing,  and  scrubbing  such 
pots  for  the  purpo^e  of  seein.^  their  original  colour  even  for  a 
week  or  so  ?  On  the  contrary,  Has  he  ever  seen  the  London- 
made  porous  pots,  maintaining  their  colour  without  any  clean- 
ing whatever,  and  their  occupants  in  a  heaV,'  V"^  '^W  i  ' ' "  "^.^^l^. 
condition?  If  he  has  not  witnessed  •*'',t  things,  then  he  is 
unacquainted  with  what  a  non-porous  pot  is,  and  shall  have  to 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  practically  proving  the  matter,  as  I 
have  done.  It  I  was  going  to  grow  a  plant  in  perfection,  1  would 
certainly  employ  the  porous  pot.  "  G."  says,  "once  let  a  pot- 
bound  Erica  or  Epacris  became  thoroughly  exhausted  of  mois- 
ture.andit  becomes  almost  impossible  to  intluce  water  tore-satu- 
rate the  mass."  Now,  if  he  was  thoroughly  acouainted  with  the 
perfect  cultivation  of  either  the  trica  or  the  Epactis,  he  would 
never  allow  thein  to  become  dried  in  the  n^anuer  he  describes 
through  inattention  to  watering.  Any  one  well  versed  in  their 
cultuia  would  never  allow  them  to  become  either  wet  or  diy, 
but  would  endeavour  to  keep  them  in  a  medium  state  as  re- 


gards moisture,  and  that  cannot  be  done  except  hy  using  the 
porous  pot,  and  by  paving  proper  attention  to  drainage  and 
watering.  Does  the  advantage  of  the  non-porous  pot  consist  in 
its  keeping  the  plant  continually  moist  ?  Suppose  that  one  person 
washes  himself  thoroughly,  and  keeps  the  pores  of  his  body 
clear  for  free  perspiration,  and  another  never  washes  himself  at 
all,  but  suffers  the  pores  to  become  choked  up,  which  would  be 
the  healthiest  man  1  Certainly  he  who  kept  the  pores  clear  ; 
and  the  same  holds  good  as  regards  the  pots  in  question.  But 
suppose  plants  in  each  description  of  pot  were  to  become  satu- 
rated with  water,  which  would  he  likely  to  suffer  the  most  ? 
Those  in  the  non-porous  pots,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Did 
"  G."  ever  turn  out  of  either  kind  of  pot  the  same  sort  of 
plants,  and  examine  the  state  of  their  roots  ?  if  he  has  not,  I 
wo'old  recommend  him  to  do  so.  In  the  porous  pot  he  will  find 
the  roots  strong  and  healthy,  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the 
earthenware,  while  the  roots  in  the  n.-n-porous  pots  will  be 
found  to  be  weak  and  away  from  the  pot,  showing  at  once 
which  material  they  prefer.  But  "  G."  says,  "  I  would  still 
employ  the  same  material,  mechanically  speaking,  but  I  would 
coat  the  exterior  with  a  dense  glaze,  and  also  the  interior  of 
the  pot  fur  an  inch  or  two  from  the  surface  of  the  rim."  Now, 
why  only  glaze  the  outside  ?  surely  something  must  have  struck 
"  G."  that  he  would  like  to  have  porous  glazed  pots.  If  he 
would  glaze  the  outside,  and  the  inside  partly,  why  not  glaze 
the  pot  all  over  I  Does  he  suppose  that  it  would  be  porotis 
inside  and  not  porous  outside  ?  In  the  matter  of  colouring,  I 
atrree  with  "  G.,"  hut  they  must  be  coloured  with  something 
that  will  not  interfere  with  the  porosity  of  the  material.  F^ 


Botanical  of  Edinbhbgh,  April  11. —  Professor 
Fleming  in  the  chair.  Several  donations  were  an- 
nounced. Dr.  Greville  gave  the  following  report  on  a 
specimen  of  fibrous  matter  from  the  Edinburgh  Water 
Co  's  works,  and  a  specimen  resembling  it,  found  on  an 
old  wheelbarrow  m  Dundee  :  "  The  fibrous  substance 
from  the  Water-works,  is  Ozonium  auricomum  of  Link. 
Along  with  a  number  of  other  fibrous  and  bjssoid  pro- 
ductions, it  is  now  regarded  as  either  an  imperfectly 
developed  or  aberrant  form  of  some  fungus.  Uzonium, 
Himantia,  Fibrillaria,  Acrothamnium,  Byssocladitun, 
&c.,  are  considered  by  Fries  as  the  Myoelia  of  Hymeno- 
mycetous  fungi,  in  a  more  or  less  monstrous  stale.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  full  development  has  ever  been 
traced,  so  that  the  species  has  not  been  identified.  The 
specimens  from  an  old  wheelbarrow  are  probably  the 
same  thin".  Having  been  more  favourably  placed, 
there  is  evidently  an  approach  to  a  higher  develop- 
ment." Mr.  M'Nab  showed  a  specimen  of  Ranunculus 
ficaria,  raised  frum  roots  which  had  been  gathered  in 
Silesia  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wade  in  1348.  These  roots 
had  been  exposed  over  a  large  extent  of  country  in 
A  ustria  by  heavy  rains,  and  the  common  people  gathered 
them  and  used  them  as  an  article  of  food.  Their  sudden 
appearance  gave  rise  to  various  conjectures  as  to  their 
nature  and  origin,  and  in  the  Austrian  jourpals  they 
were  spoken  ot  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  the  sky .  Ths 
small  bodies  were  used  as  Peas  by  the  inhabitants 
Mr.  M'Nab  had  tasted  the  dried  specimens  as  well  as 
fresh  roots  of  Ranunculus  ficaria  gathered  in  this 
country,  which,  after  being  boiled,  he  found  very 
amylaceous.  There  Ls  no  acridity  in  the  roots  even  in 
their  fresh  state.  A  paper  was  read  on  Indian  Hemp 
(Cannabis  indica),  by  A.  Christison,  Esq.  On  careful 
examination  no  specific  differences  could  be  delected 
between  the  specimens  raised  from  ludian  seeds,  and 
the  common  Hemp  in  the  garden,  ilr.  M'Nab  read  the 
following  report  on  the  flowering  of  the  plants  in  the 
open  borders  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh, 
in  continuation  of  a  simUar  report  read  at  last  meeting. 
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Names  of  Plants  in  Flower, 


Saxifraga  oppositifolla,  Adonis  vemalis. 
C'lrydaiis  solida,  C.  cava, 
iluscari  botryoides,  Orobus  vemus. 
Geum  altaicum,   Lamium  maculatum,  Tri- 

tonia  media,  Anemone  nemorosa. 
Frititlariaimperialls,  Gagealutea,  Sasi£raga 

crassifolia. 
Primula  auricula,  P.  marginata,  Alopecurua 

nigricans,  Corydalis  capuoides,  Aubrietia 

deltoidea. 
Saxifraga  virginica,  Geum  pyrenaicum,  Eri- 

geron  villosum,  Primula  viilosa. 
Aubrietia  grandiflora,  Orobus  veoosus.  Nar- 
cissus pseudo-Narcissus,  tl,  mosehatos. 
No  plants  observed  in  flower. 

Do.  do, 

Omphalodes  vema. 
No  plants  observed  in  flower. 

Do.  do. 

Ualibarda  geoides. 
No  plants  observed  in  flower. 
Hesperis  arabidifolia,  Viola  ptilmonensis. 
Narcissus  bicolor,   N.  incomparabilis,    Pol. 

monaria  angu3tifolia. 
Alyssum  saxatUe,  A.  montanum,  A.  appe- 

uinum,  Orobua  flaccidus,  Piilmonaria  vir- 
ginica. 
Fillmonaria   officinalis.    Euphorbia    pUosa, 

Cardamine   bellidifolia,   Draha  rupestria, 

Hierochloe  borealis. 
Asphodelus  tauricus,  Carex  stenophyUa,  C. 

pilosi,   Euphorbia  epitbymoides,    Orobus 

canescens. 
Anemone  hortensis,  Narcissus  stellaris,  Do- 

ronicum  Pardalianches,  Prunns  Ceraaus. 
Scilla  iialica,  Lunaria  vesicaria,  HyacinthtXA 
^^rientalis. 
|PoIr''tilia  opaca,  Narcissus  pallidcts,  Carex 

munt?na. 
Narci^sus    noeticus,    Fritillaria   meleagris, 
1     Carex  pilos.'*'  Helonias  bullata. 

Botanical  of  Londo.v,  April  5. — G.  Coopeb,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  A  collection  of  drieii  specimens  of  the 
flowering  plants  and  Ferns  growing  native  within  a 
district  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  enib''^<='''g  a°  ^^t^nt 
of  about  40  square  miles,  havmg  for  its  l -°"«  t^e  tower 
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of  Fafcenham,  was  presented  by  W.  S.  Notcutt,  Esq 
R.  Hudson.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Dr.  Caspary,  W.  H 
Parchas,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  L.  Watkins,  were  elected 
members.  A  conclusion  of  Mr.  Coleman's  paper,  "  Ou 
the  plants  indigenous  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Horsham, 
Sussex,"  was  read. 


April  24. — Meeting  at  Worton  Cottage  for  the  dis- 
play of  Seedling  Florist  Flowers.  &c.  —  A  beautiful 
evening  and  a  nice  display. — Mr.  Coombs,  of  Northfleet, 
placed  on  the  table  three  blooms  of  a  pretty  seedling 
Azalea  indica,  having  a  white  ground  colour,  striped 
and  spotted  with  deepish  lilac. — From  Mr.  Strong  came 
nine  varieties  of  seedling  Ericas,  of  1850,  raised  from 
Aristata  and  Macnabiana.  They  were  not  sufficiently 
distinct  to  claim  individual  notice,  although  they  had 
enlarged  and  purer  lips,  with  brighter  colours  than 
their  progenitors.  They  arrived  in  capital  condition. — 
Many  seedling  Cinerarias  were  present.  Mr.  Salter, 
Versailles  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  staged  two  plants, 
Clementine  and  Crimson  King  ;  the  former  a  beautifully. 
formed  variety,  with  obtuse  petals,  white  ground,  deep 
rosy-purple  tip,  good  habit,  and  free  bloomer,  which 
may  also  be  said  of  the  latter,  though  we  should  call 
its  colour  a  rosy-purple  self,  with  neat,  small  disc. — Mr. 
Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  brought  a  truss  of  a  seedling  very 
gimilar  to  Clementine. — Mr.  £.  G.  Henderson  had  a  quan- 
tity of  blooms ;  three  of  a  variety  named  Madame  Sontag 
claimed  much  notice,  possessing,  as  they  did,  every  point 
jf  a  good  flower — small  disc,  broad  obtuse  petals,  white 

^ound,  most  delicately  tipped   with  pale    blue Mr. 

Layton  had  a  well  grown  specimen  of  his  Hammer- 
smith Beauty,  not  yet  sent  out.  lu  colour  it  is  azure 
blue,  with  a  light  circle  round  the  disc,  which  is  some- 
what large ;  altogether  it  is  a  striking  variety,  a  pro- 
fuse bloomer,  and  good  in  habit. — Seven  varieties  shown 
by  J.  C.  took  no  place  with  those  on  the  table  ;  not  one 
jf  them  would  bear  describing. — Si.t  varieties  of  seed- 
ling Mimulus,  from  Mr.  Layton,  of  Hammersmith, 
were  large  and  flue  ;  one  in  particular,  which  Mr.  An- 
drews was  figuring,  is  a  large  flower  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter, of  a  rich  yellow,  margined  with  crimson  maroon, 
and  having  a  handsome  blotch  of  the  same  colour  on 
each  petal;  throat  spotted.  They  were  well-grown 
plants,  with  good  foliage. — From  Mr.  F.  Whitly  came 
seedling  Pansies  :  No.  38  had  two  decided  shades  of 
ground  colour,  which  condemned  what  would  otherwise 
be  considered  a  first-rate  ilower ;  No.  6  was  coarse  and 
inferior  ;  No.  1,  good  in  quality,  but  too  small  to  report 
upon.  A  seedling  Polyanthus,  "  Richard  Cobden,"from 
the  same  grower,  was  wanting  in  the  circular  pro- 
perties which  a  first-rate  flower  must  possess W.  A. 

sent  a  single  pip  of  a  semi-double  Auricula,  of  a  cha- 
racter well  known  to  raisers,  but  not  considered  valu- 
able. It  was  a  grey-edge,  with  good  paste,  very  cir- 
cular, and  had  a  second  and  smaller  flower  rising  from  its 
centre.— Mr.  Turner  was  present  with  a  flower  of  his 
Pansy,  "  Mr.  Beck,"  in  good  character,  from  the  open 
ground. — Mr.  Gad,  gr.  to  —  Lennox,  Esq.,  brought 
two  plants  of  his  seedling  Petunia  "  Enchantress,"  aud 
a  cut  branch  covered  with  large  well  formed  flowers,  of 
a  light  character,  delicately  veined.  —  Two-year-old 
seedling  Pelargoniums  were  on  the  table  from  the 
Worton  Collage  collection  ;  these  we  shall  see  again, 
and  therefore  shall  not  notice  them  till  the  season  is 
more  advanced. 


make  extracts  from  his  valuable  works  on  Vegetable 
Physiology,  &c.,  particularly  from  the  new  edition  of 
his  '  Introduction  to  Botany.'  She  likewise  offers  her 
most  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  valuable  assistance  she 
has  received  in  geology  from  Professor  Ansted,  and  in 
chemistry  from  Professor  Solly  ;  these  gentlemen  having 
read  over  aud  corrected  the  articles  on  their  respective 
subjects.  The  article  on  Entomology  in  tltis  part  has 
been  entirely  rewritten  by  J.  0.  Westwood,  Esq. 
Part  III.,  on  Gardening  as  an  Art  and  as  practised  in 
Britain,  has  received  several  valuable  additions  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  fruit  gardener  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  who  has  looked  over  and  revised  the  lists  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Mrs.  Loudon  has  also  been  very 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Marnoek,  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  in  the  Regent's-park,  for  the 
plan  aud  description  of  that  garden  ;  to  Mr.  Ogle, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  at  Bridge  Castle, 
for  his  drawings  and  description  of  a  fruit-room,  his 
mode  of  cultivating  Pines,  and  many  hints  and  correc- 
tions ;  to  Mr.  Francis  Ranch  (many  years  assistant  to 
Mr.  Loudon)  for  much  valuable  assistance,  particularly 
in  the  catalogue  of  Coniferous  trees,  aud  in  the  tables 
containing  lists  of  various  kinds  of  flowering  plants  ; 
and  to  Mr.  David  Wooster  for  the  very  great  care  and 
attention  he  has  bestowed  in  assisting  in  the  work  in 
general,  and  particularly  in  the  correction  of  the  proof 
sheets.  Tiie  subject  of  landscape-gardening  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  ;  numerous  woodcuts  have  been 
added  ;  and,  in  short,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
render  this  edition  as  perfect  as  possible." 


An    Encyclopcedia     of    Gardenijig  ;     comprising     the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  HortiouUnre,  Floriculture, 
Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gardening ;  including 
all  ihe  latest  Improvements,  ^c.     By  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.L.S.,  H.S.,  &c.     A  new  Edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved, by  Mrs.  Loudon.     Svo.     Longmans,  London. 
We  perceive,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  a  new  edition 
of  this  standard  work  has  been  issued.     It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  useful  of  all  books  to  a  gardener  ;  and 
that  gardeners  think  so  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
many  thousands  of  copies  which  have  been  sold.     Even 
the  first  edition,  with  all  its   blemishes  and  grievous 
faults,  was  welcome  ;  but  they  have  been  lone  since 
corrected,  and  in  its  improved  state  the  work  has  found 
friends  everywhere.     We  must  allow  Mrs.  Loudon  to 
describe  the  peculiarities  of  this  new  edition  in  her  own 
words  : 

"  The  leading  principle  which  she  has  adopted  for  her 
guide  has  been  to  make  the  work  as  nearly  as  she  pos- 
sibly could  what  she  believes  her  late  husband  would 
have  made  it,  had  he  lived  to  the  present  time.  The 
general  arrangement  remains  the  same,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  nearly  20  years  has  proved  the  justness  of  the 
author's  sentiments  on  this  subject,  which  he  stated  in 
the  preface  (given  in  pages  v.  and  vi  ),  which  he  prefixed 
to  the  third  edition  of  the  work.  The  execution  of  the 
work  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  guided  Mr.  Loudon  himself;  viz.,  those  of  in- 
ducing the  young  gardener  to  think  for  himself,  and 
giving  the  man  of  experience  a  choice  of  practices. 
'  All  knowledge,'  observes  Mr.  Loudon,  in  the  edition  of 
1834, '  to  be  really  useful,  must  be  gained  by  experience; 
and  the  next  best  thing  to  gaining  this  experience  from 
personal  practice  is  to  observe  aud  reflect  on  the  prac- 
tices of  others.' 

"Part  I.,  containing  the  History  of  Gardening,  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Part  II.,  containing  the  Science  of  Garden- 
ing, has  been  completely  rewritten  ;  and  the  editor 
has  to  return  thanks  to  Dr.  Lindley  for  permission  to 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Mr.  Beck's,  Worton  Cottage,  Islewokth. — A  fine 
afternoon,  and  the  certainty  of  a  rich  floral  treat  before 
us,  induced  us  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  quiet  aud  inte- 
resting place,  which  we  reached  in  good  time  to  see  the 
seedliug  flowers  which  are  exhibited  here  every 
Wednesday  evening  for  the  inspection  of  the  censors 
of  flowers  sent  for  opinion  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
"  Florist."  We  found  that  ample  accommodation  had 
been  provided  for  the  display  of  such  flowers  which, 
away  from  smoky  dusky  London,  are  seen  to  great 
advantage.  A  spau-roofed  house,  some  20  feet  long, 
glazed  in  front,  aud  having  a  convenient  green  baise 
covered  stage,  has  been  appropriated  to  the  exhibition 
of  seedlings,  not  only  such  as  are  sent  for  the  opinion  ol 
the  "  Florist,"  though  that  is  the  main  object  for  which 
these  meetings  have  been  instituted,  but  for  all  florist 
flowers,  whether  produced  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
or  notice.  When  we  state  that  these  flowers  receive  the 
most  careful  examination  from  some  of  the  best  florists 
in  the  kingdom,  comparing  them  at  their  leisure  one 
with  another,  and  then  again  with  older  flowers  of  ac- 
knowledged excellence,  we  need  hardly  say  that  raisers 
of  seedlings  must  reap  much  benefit  from  such  meetings. 
As  will  be  seen  from  a  report  in  another  column,  some 
good  things  were  produced,  and  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  number  of  flowers  of  various  kinds 
is  ^increasing  with  every  succediug  meeting,  a  sure 
token  that  an  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  matter. 
But  we  will  take  our  readers  through  the  plant 
houses,  for  that  is  a  privilege  freely  granted  to  all 
who  attend  these  meetings.  The  Pelargoniums  for  the 
May  exhibition  are  coming  very  fast  into  bloom,  and 
they  promise  to  do  good  service.  Their  trusses,  without 
being  drawn,  stand  well  up  above  the  foliage,  which  is 
small — too  small,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  btit 
Mr.  Dobson  well  knows  that  lavge  foliage  and  rampant 
shoo:s  are  incompatible  with  a  fine  display  ot  blossoms. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  being  drawn,  the  branches  have  iew 
or  no  sticks  to  support  them.  The  plants  for  the  June 
and  July  shows  are  "stocky  "and  healthy.  Two  long 
houses  are  filled  with  this  year's  seedlings,  from  which, 
considering  Mr.  Beck's  usual  success,  much  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  small  stove,  which  was  wont  to  be  filled 
with  Orchids,  is  now  occupied  with  Achimenes,  Glox- 
inias, &c.,  of  which  there  is  here  a  nice  collection,  and 
the  Orchids  have  been  removed  to  what  was  formerly 
the  Rose  house  ;  but  Mr.  Beck,  after  beating  everj  body, 
and  being  well  beaten  himself,  has  given  up  the  pot  culture 
of  Roses  The  ever-flowering  PhalEenopsis  amabiliswas  in 
bloom,  and  so  were  some  other  Orchids ;  but  the  lion 
of  the  collection  was  a  magnificent  Dendrobium  nobile, 
about  4  feet  high,  and  as  much  through,  liierall.v 
covered  with  flowers  expanded  and  expanding.  A 
seedliug  Geranium-house,  parallel  with  the  Orchid- 
house,  claimed  much  attention,  lit  was  fitted  up 
with  a  tab'e  in  the  middle  covered  with  fine  healthy 
plants,  and  surrounded  with  slate  shelves,  ou  which  were 
two-year-old  seedlings.  Having  passed  through  the 
potting  shed,  in  whicli  there  is  a  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place,  and  round  the  end  of  the 
principal  Geranium  house  we  find  ourselves  among 
flower  beds  in  gravel,  with  a  broid  walk  before  us 
leading  to  the  little  lawn  near  the  house.  Tnis  walk  is 
broadly  margined  wiih  Grass,  and  lined  on  either  side 
with  standard  Roses,  which  rise  out  of  small  circles  in 
the  lawn.  To  improve  the  health  and  flowering  of  the 
plants,  these  circles  receive  a  little  dung  in  November, 
covering  it  slightly  with  soil,  and  in  spring  this  is 
"pointed"  in  about  the  roots.  The  beds  are  edged  with 
slate  of  an  ornamental  description,  which,  besides  being 
impenetrable  and  offering  no  harbour  for  insects,  con- 
trasts admirably  wiih  the  warm  colour  of  the  gravel  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  soil  and  green  leaves  on  the 
other.  All  the  houses  here  are  furnished  »ith  canvas 
shading,  at  i^d.  a  yard,  made  to  move  up  and  down  on 
rollers  ;  and  in  the  end  of  one  house  we  observed  one 
of    Mr.    Dromgole's  ventilators  in   tise.    Hay  thorn's 


Hexagon  Netting,  a  neat  looking  material,  is  employed 
to  exclude  bees,  &c.,  which,  when  allowed  admission, 
fertilise  and  spoil  the  Pelargonium  flowers  We  saw 
one  of  Brown's  fumigators  put  in  use  for  smoking  a 
span-roofed  house,  40  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  which 
it  filled  in  from  five  to  eight  minutes.  It  was  one 
of  the  largest  size.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in 
charging  this  kind  of  fumigator,  instead  of  placing  the 
hot  cinders  in  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  as  is  usual 
with  other  fumigators,  they  should  be  put  on  the  top. 
This  is  important,  for  otherwise  it  will  not  burn.  In 
justice  to  Mr.  Dobson,  we  must  mention  that  the  garden 
altogether  exhibited  the  best  of  keeping  ;  not  a  weed  was 
to  be  seen,  the  walks  were  all  neatly  swept  and  rolled, 
the  Grass  cut  short,  aud  indeed  everything  and  every 
place  had  that  air  of  cleanliness  about  them  which  gives 
one  pleasure  to  see,  and  in  which  consists  the  charm  of 
a  well  kept  garden.  Those  interested  in  the  application 
of  slate  to  horticultural  purposes  will  find  everjthing 
here  in  use  which  Mr.  Beck  recommends,  such  as  tanks 
for  rain  and  manure,  water,  shelves,  tubs  and  boxes  for 
plants,  edgings  for  borders,  hot  water  tank  covers, 
floors  for  frames,  &c.  We  bad  nearly  forgotten  to  state 
that  Mr.  Beck  has  some  nice  plants  of  the  Ceylon 
Ansectochilus,  whose  beautiful  leaves  are  the  admiration 
of  everybody. 


Miscellaneous. 

Suggestion  for  a  Metropolitan  Winter  Garden. — The 
"  Westminster  Review  "  proposes  that  the  building  to 
be  provided  for  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  shall 
be  of  such  a  character  as  that  after  the  Exhibition  shall 
have  closed,  it  may  be  used  as  '*  a  great  metropolitan 
■conservatory,  or  winter  garden."  "  Our  parks  are 
pleasant,  and  available  for  e.xercise  during  six  months 
in  the  year,  but  scarcely  for  a  louger  period.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  a  few  other  noblemen,  have  magni- 
ficent conservatories,  in  which,  during  the  severest 
weather,  they  can  enjoy  a  healthful  promenade,  and 
breathe  the  balmy  air  of  summer.  The  public  have 
only  the  conservatory  at  Kew,  which  is  on  too  small  a 
scale,  and  too  far  distant,  for  ihe  multitudes  who  would 
visit  it  in  the  winter  season,  if  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  London.  Why  should  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis not  be  enabled  to  command,  between  the  months  of 
October  and  April  of  every  year,  the  facilities  a  winter 
garden  would  afford  for  healthful  enjoyment  ;  and 
especially  that  large  invalid  class  of  our  population 
whom  the  first  breath  of  a  north-easterly  wind  now 
consigns  to  the  imprisonment  of  their  own  dwellings  1 " 
— Economist. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(JF'or  the  ensuing  week. J 
PLANT  DEPARTilEST. 

Great  care  is  necessary  hi  watering  newly  potted 
plants,  to  prevent  the  fresh  soil  from  becoming  sod- 
dened  and  soured.  When  any  plant  is  observed  to  be 
in  this  state,  it  should  be  shaken  out,  repotted  in  sweet 
soil,  and  more  carefully  watered  for  the  future.  But 
if  this  operation  is  to  be  of  any  service,  it  must  be  per- 
formed without  delay,  as  the  roots  of  plants  are  speedily 
injured  and  destroyed  if  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  unwholesome  soil.  Thunbergias,  Clitorias,  and 
other  climbing  tender  annuals,  should  be  transferred  at 
once  from  4-inch  pots  to  those  in  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  flower,  in  order  that  they  may  at  once  be 
furnished  with  a  suitable  trellis  ;  the  soil  for  Thun- 
bergias can  scarcely  be  too  rich.  Ipomffias  of  the 
annual  kinds  should  in  like  manner  be  grown  on,  with- 
out receiving  any  check.  During  the  growth  of  these 
climbers  some  of  the  strongest  shoots  should  occasion- 
ally be  stopped,  to  induce  the  formation  of  laterals  and 
to  equalise  the  strength  of  the  plants.  Abundance  of 
light  is  necessary,  to  prevent  weak  loni-jointed  shoots, 
and  when  their  growth  is  nearly  completed,  and  the 
plants  begin  to  produce  flower-buds,  the  amount  of  air 
should  be  considerably  increased,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  the  conservatory. 
Ipomoea  Learii,  and  I.  ficifolia,  are  excellently  adapted 
for  the  autumn  decoration  of  the  conservatory  ;  lor  this 
purpose  they  should  be  potted  in  10  or  12-inch  pots 
grown  in  stove  heat  till  the  end  of  May,  and  then  re- 
moved to  cooler  quarters.  The  plants  will  flower  more 
freely  if  they  are  kept  in  their  pots,  than  they  will  if 
planted  in  the  soil  ;  but  there  is  au  advantage  iu  settmg 
the  pots  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  allowing  the 
plants  to  root  through,  as  they  are  thereby  enabled  to 
guard  themselves  against  accidental  drought,  and  the 
nutriment  they  derive  by  the  same  means  contributes  to 
maintain  a  healthy  appearance  to  a  later  period,  without 
interfering  with  the  profusion  of  their  blooms. 
FtJRClNG  DEPARTMENT. 

Vineries.— Let  the  rods  of  Vmes  which  are  just 
starting  be  tied  horizontally  across  ibe  rafiers,  that  the 
fljw  of  sap  may  be  equalised,  and  the  whole  of  the  buds 
induced  to  break  regularly.  In  the  earlier  houses  use 
the  utmost  vigilance  to  keep  down  msects,  especially  the 
red  spider  ;  this  attention  will  be  particularly  requu:ed 
in  houses  where  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  renders  it 
necessary  to  maintain  a  drier  atmosphere.  Where 
proper  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  euemy  in  check 
to  this  time,  little  difficmty  will  be  experienced  ;  but  if 
this  is,  or  has  been  neglected,  the  gardener  will  stand  a 
chance  of  seeuig  the  leaves  ripen  as  soon  as  the  frnit, 
and  of  course  he  must  expect  only  a  limited  supply  of 
elaborated  sap  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  crop.  Ap- 
plying a  wash  of  sulphur  to  the  hot  water  pipes,  or  to 
the  surface  cf  the  fines,  is  the  easiest  and  quickest 
method    of    destrojing    these     insects.     Melons. — In 
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determining  the  number  of  fruit  to  be  matured  on  each 
plant,  exercise  as  much  caution  as  you  wouij  in  regu- 
lating a  crop  of  Grapes  ;  the  proper  medium  of  size,  and 
perfection  of  flavour,   depend    upon    the   plants   bein^ 
neither  over-stimulated  nor   over-cropped  ;  the   latter 
fault  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  by  it,  not  only  are 
the  fruits  of  the  first  crop  inferior,  but  the  chance  of  a 
second   crop  is  rendered   hopeless.     Admit  air  freely 
during  warm  sunshine,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere 
by  means  of  evaporating  pans,  and  by  sprinkling  the 
paths  and  soil  with  water.     Strawberries.— Continue 
to   forward   successions   of  this  useful   fruit,   and    by 
fumigation  or  syringing,  destroy  aphides  on  the  leaves 
and   fruit   of  those   which   are   in   progress ;  this   de- 
mands particular  attention,   as  these  ilittle  pests  suck 
the  juices  out  of  the  fruit  while  in  its  young  state,  which 
of  course  spoils  its  appearance  and  prevents  its  swelling. 
With  proper  attention  Strawberries  should  now  be  ob- 
tained as  good  as  at  any  season  ;  and  every  means  which 
will   contribute   to   produce    fine   well,  flavoured   fruit 
should  be  put  in  practice.     Placing  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  where  they  can  have  a  free  circulation  of  air,  but 
at  the  same  time   be  guarded  against  cold  currents,  is 
very   important.     The   small   weak   berries  should  be 
thinned  out,  leaving  from  six  to  ten  of  the  most  pro- 
mising upon  each  plant.     Up  to  the  time  when  the  fruit 
begms  to  change  colour,  manure  water  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  once  a  week  ;  but  after  that  it  should 
be   entirely  withheld,  and  even  clear  water  should  be 
given  more  moderately.     The  flavour  of  the  fruit  very 
much  depends  upon  careful  atteniion  to  these  points. 
FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
The  evergreens  which  were  placed  in  the  flower  beds 
before  winter  should  now  be  removed  to  the  reserve 
garden,  in  order  that  the  ground  may  be  prepared  for 
its  summer  occupants.      The   beds  which  have   been 
filled  with  Crocuses,  or  other  winter  and  spring  flower- 
ing bulbs,  are  generally  prepared  for  this  purpose  by 
taking  up  the  bulbs  about  this  time  ;  such  a  practice, 
however,  is  very  objectionable,  as   the  foliage  is   not 
.•-■sufficiently  ripened ;  and  even  if  the  bulbs  are  left  in 
the  ground  until  properly  matured,  and  then  taken  up, 
>   the  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  fine  or  so  strong  as  they 
-would  have  been   if  they  had   been   left   undisturbed. 
Every  objection,  however,  may  be  removed,  and  much 
unnecessary  labour  prevented,  by  laying  a  few  inches 
of  fresh  soil  on  the  beds  for  the  summer  flowers,  with- 
out disturbing  the  bulbs.     When  the  latter  operation 
is.being  performed,  the  leaves  of  the  Crocuses  should 
betj.ed  together  in  knots,  that  they  may  have  time  to 
mature  themselves,  without  interlering  with  their  suc- 
cessors.    In  removing  the  latter  in  autumn,  they  should 
he  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  that  the  bulbs  beneath 
«hem  be  not  injured  ;  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the 
spring  top-dressing  should  be  removed,  sufficient  to  leave 
the  bulbs  about  2  or  3  inches  from  the  sur/ace.     By 
this  method,  gorgeous  masses  of  flowers  are  displayed, 
both  winter  and   summer,  without   the  plants  of  one 
season  interfering  with  those  of  another. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
TuLirs. — After  the  late  hailstorms,  how  do  our  ama- 
••leur    friends   stand?     Those    who   have    suffered,  and 
tlwse  who  are  safe,  will,  we  imagine,  patronise  a  small- 
meshed  net  in  future.     From  information  we  have  re- 
ceived from  various  parts  of  the  country,  Tulips  are 
looking  above  the  average ;    abundance  of  increase  is 
reported,    and^    generally   speaking,   a   fine   bloom    is 
anticipated.  —Look  well  to  Ranunculuses,  as  the  leaves 
emerge  from  the  ground  they  often  throw  the  centre 
bare,  which  is  consequently  detrimental  to  the  rising 
bloom.     It  win,  then,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  guard 
against  this  by  stirring  the  surface  soil  of  the  bed.     As 
for  watering,  our  best  authorities  are  pro  and  con — we 
say,  if  the  bed  is  well  made  that  they  may  easily  be 
overdone  in  this  respect.     Carnations  and  Picotees  will 
want  little  else  but  watering,  should  dry  weather  set  in. 
Sticks,  to  which   the  spindles  are   to   be  attached,  of 
e)urse  should  be  put  down  immediately.     Auriculas. — 
Seedlings  will  now  require  attention.     From  700  bloom- 
ing seedling  plants  saved  from  a  collection,  in  which 
there  were  but  a  few  Alpines,  we  have  been  astonished 
in  not  finding  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  bona  fide 
Atirieulas.     We  are  aware  this  is  not  very  often  the 
case,  still  we  think,  as  they  were  strictly  collected,  and 
tilled  correctly,  without  a  possibility  of  mistake,  that 
this  wholesale  falling  back  is  somewhat  singular.     Re- 
.  move  the  plants  as  the  blooms  decay  into  a  shady  sitna- 
-•  tion,  extracting  the  decayed  petals,  and  covering   the 
promising  truss  of  seed  from  excessive  wet. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Those  who  have  sown  their  Leeks  in  a  frame  (accord- 
ing to  former  directions),  with  the  intention  of  trans- 
planting, should  now  get  the  ground  ready  for  them.  To 
produce  this  excellent  vegetable  in  perfection,  it  should 
be  grown  as  large  and  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  flavour 
is  thereby  rendered  much  milder.     As  the  Leek  is  fond 
of  moisture,  its  roots  have  a  natural  tendency  down- 
wards, deriving  their    nourishment   principally    from 
below  the  reach  of  the  scorching  sun  of  summer.     The 
ground  for  this  crop  should  be  double  dug,  18  or  20 
inches  deep,  and  the  manure  laid  into  the  bottom  of  (he 
trench,  which  should  be  previously  loosened  up  with  a 
fork.   Of  the  planting  we  will  speak  in  a  future  Number. 
After  this  time  it  is  better  to  sow  Lettuce  where  it  is  to 
remain.     The  drills  should  be  drawn  10  or  12  inches 
apart,  and   a    few  seeds   dropped   in   at   intervals   of 
3  inches  ;  these  patches,  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  up, 
should  be  thinned  to  one  plant.     It  is  better  to  avoid 
transplanting  Lettuces  in  summer,  as  the  tap-root  is 
liable  to  get  broken  in  the  operation,  and  the  plants  have 
to  depend  for  their  support  on  the  surface  soil,  which 
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for  this  crop  is  too  much  exposed  to  the  drying  influence 
of  sun  and  wind.  The  plants  are  thus  rendered  deficient 
of  that  crispness  and  succulence  which  is  so  indispensa- 
ble in  this  salad,  and  are  much  more  liable  to  run 
to  seed.  In  hot  summers,  transplanting  will  only  suc- 
ceed in  such  ground  as  that  of  a  London  market-garden, 
where  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  moist. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Disbudding  wall  trees  will  be  the  principal  work  in 
hand,  during  the  next  few  weeks,  in  this  department. 
In  the  final  regulation  of  the  shoots,  do  not  allow  more 
to  form  wood  than  can  be  conveniently  trained  in. 
When  working  at  wall  trees,  avoid  treading  upon  the 
soil ;  a  plank  and  a  few  bricks,  moved  along  as  the  work 
advances,  will  prevent  the  compression  of  the  soil,  and 
add  no  little  to  the  comfort   of  the  workman. 


state  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  weelt  endinff  April  25, 1S50, 
as  obaerved  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Cbiawick. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

To  ODE  CoBBESi-oNDENTS.—May  we  beg  it  to  be  understood  that 
v:c  cannot  answer  inqn'irks privately  through  the x>ost.  We  are 
ready  to  give  reasonable  ialormatiou  through  our  columns, 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  labour  of  writing  letters. 
Bee-hives  :  A.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  your  question,  as  nearly 
every  writer  on  the  subject  recommends  some  particular  hive. 
But  from  experiments  carried  on  for  several  years  in  the 
ueighbourhood  ot  Loudon,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  whether 
a  straw  or  wood  hive  was  most  conducive  to  the  well-being 
of  bees,  the  preference  seemed  much  in  favour  of  a  well  and 
strongly  made  straw  hive,  as  nearly  spherical  as  posiiible 
being  about  two-thirds  of  a  globe,  merely  depressed  enough 
at  the  top  to  allow  a  board  {for  supporting  a  glass  cap  or 
feeder)  to  be  fastened  on,  the  space  between  the  board  and 
the  top  of  the  outside  of  the  hive  being  filled  in  with  plaster 
of  Paris  ;  round  the  outside  of  the  hiwer  part  a  strong  Ash 
hoop  is  fastened,  and  the  space  between  the  lower  part  of  the 
outside  of  the  hive  and  the  hoop  is  also  filled  in  with  plaster 
of  Paris  ;  while  the  plaster  is  siiil  soft,  the  hive  is  worked 
about  on  a  fiat  board  to  obtain  a  flat  surface,  so  that  when 
the  hive  is  in  use  it  fits  closely  to  its  board.  At  the  back  of 
the  hive  a  piece  of  stout  glass,  4  or  5  inches  by  3  inches,  is 
inserted,  which  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  twice 
folded,  fastened  on  by  a  tin  tack  at  each  corner.  The  board 
at  the  top  of  the  hive  should  be  a  well-seasoned  piece  of 
Mahogany,  ;j  inch  thick  and  about  10  inches  diameter,  with  a 
hole  cut  out  in  the  centre  of  it  of  1^  inch  diameter,  aud  to 
correspond  with  the  hole  at  the  top  of  the  hive.  A  straw 
cover  is  made  to  pass  moderately  clo^e  over  this  board,  and  to 
rest  on  the  top  of  the  hive  sufficiently  high  to  admit  a  large 
glass  being  used  under  it.  The  hive-board  is  made  of  two 
pieces  of  |t-itich  thick  white  Pine,  about  18  inches  by  Ifi, 
screwed  together  across  the  grain  of  each,  and  is  further 
secured  from  warping  by  a  piece  of  iron  hooping  being 
screwed  entirely  round  it,  the  screws  being  alternatelj  placed 
in  each  piece  of  the  board.  The  entrance  to  the  hive  is  fornied 
by  grooving  out  a  passage  in  the  board,  gradually  sloping  up- 
wards  to  the  centre  of  the  part  covered  by  the  hive,  which 
groove  should  be  rather  more  than  5  inches  wide,  and,  at  ihe 
part  where  the  hive  crosses,  it  should  be  §  inch  deep.  The 
best  mode  of  contracting  this  entrance,  when  necessary,  is  bj' 
wedges  of  wood.  It  was  found,  after  several  seasons'  triai, 
that  swarms  of  equal  size,  put  into  these  at  the  same  time  as 
into  common  straw,  wood,  or  cork  hives,  and  treated  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible,  were  most  in  health  and  strongest 
the  next  spring  ;  gave  oft'  the  earliest  and  largest  swarms  ; 
tilled  and  sealed  the  comb  in  the  glasses  or  caps  earlier  ;  and, 
from  the  shape  admitting  the  current  of  air  to  every  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  hive,  they  were  not  troubled  by  the  larva 
of  the  wax-motb.  They  are  economical  in  price,  and.  with 
the  necessary  care  of  keeping  them  from  wet,  will  last  as 
many  years  as  a  stock  can  flourish  in  the  same  hive.    Y. 

Books  :  L  L  D.  We  know  of  no  hook  that  will  answer  your 
purpose. 

Bulbs:  Woitoix,  Four  inches  is  quite  deep  enough  in  lighter 
sandy  land  ;  two  to  the  crown  of  the  root  is  deep  enough  in 
heavy  land.  No  doubt  the  yellowness  of  your  tree  Box  plants 
is  chiefly  owing  to  their  having  been  transplanted.  Give 
them  a  little  mulching  over  their  roots. 

Camellias:  Cork.  Why  try  to  grow  them  in  frames  and  with 
the  aid  of  dung  ?  Plant  them  under  a  north  wall  or  fence  in 
the  open  air,  and  put  some  sashes  over  them  when  they  show 
their  flower- buds.  That  is  all  they  want.  They  are  perfectly 
hardy  in  Ireland. 

Diseases:  L  D,  Your  plants  are  ruined  by  bad  gardening.  It 
is  useless  to  advise  you  to  do  anything  with  euch  a  gardener. 
If  you  will  find  an  industrious  careful  man,  he  will  put  all  in 
order  again,  if  the  plants  are  not  in  a  hopeless  state. 

Habdt  llErvHACEOcs  Plants  :  A'.  Apply  to  Wr.  Plant,  of 
Cbeadle  ;  Messrs.  Backhuuse,  of  York  ;  or  Mr.  Masters,  of 
Canterbury.     Such  things  are  much  out  of  fashion.J 

Hollies:  J  S  B.  Prune  them  in  now.  Whether  young  Hollies 
should  be  topped  or  not  depends  on  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  wanted.     Your  other  questions  next  week. J 

Insects  :  Sub.  We  know  of  no  better  remedy  foL-  scale  than 
washing  with  hot  water.  With  a  little  care  we  should  think 
the  operation  might  be  effected  without  injuring  the  frui';.J— 


G  /i.  The  insects  found  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
your  garden  are  unmatured  specimens  of  the  fly  of  St.  Mark 
{ Bibio  Marcr)',  They  are  not  injurious,  apparently  feeding  on 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  U'.—S  T.  The  little  yellow 
masees  produced  from  the  caterpillar  which  fed  on  your 
Apricots  are  the  silken  cocoons  of  a  number  of  minute 
parasitic  ichneumonidae  (Microgaster  glomeratus:),  the  larvae 
of  which  fed  within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  and  destroyed 
it.  W. — Eite.  The  two  larva;  found  beneath  the  bark  of  the 
Downton  Pippin  are  the  caterpillars  of  some  small  moth, 
most  probably  (Ecopbora  sulphurella.  which  will  very  shortly 
assume  the  winged  state.  Were  their  burrows  in  the  solid 
wood,  or  merely  beneath  the  bark?  W.  ~  S  F,  No;  the 
larva  sent  is  not  the  wireworm,  it  is  the  larva  of  some 
species  of  moth  of  the  genus  Agrotis.  W.—HRI.  The  small 
larvae  infesting  your  young  Irish  Juniper  shoots  are  the 
caterpillars  of  some  small  moth  (Tineidce),  and  the  eggs 
have  just  batched  a  number  of  minute  cooper  caterpillars, 
most  probably  those  of  Thera  juniperata.  These  must, 
therefore,  now  be  sedulously  attacked  ;  and  we  know  no 
better  plan  than  enveloping  the  tree,  if  not  too  large,  in  a 
coarse  bag,  and  fumigating  it  with  tobacco  smoke,  or  by 
dipping  the  young  shoots  in  limed  eoap-suds  with  some 
quassia  mixed  with  it.  W. 
Lawn  :  D  R  H.  It  may  be  mown  now.  April  27  is  not  early.X 
Names  of  Plants  :  A  Sub.  The  flowers  appear  to  belong  to 
Pachysandra  procumbens  ;  but  if  so,  the  leaves  are  those  of 
some  other  plant, — A  B.  Apparently  a  leaf  of  Eranthemum 
pulchellum.  What  you  call  an  insect  on  the  back  of  it  is  its 
own  natural  secretion.  Pray  let  it  alone.  You  might  as  well 
scald  your  chin  in  order  to  get  rid  of  your  beard— if  you  have 
one. —  W  W.  Some  Cape  Asphodelus,  hut  nobody  can  identify 
such  a  ragged  morsel. — J  S  H.  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  very 
common.  The  rare  Fern  of  Perthshire  is  Asplenium  alter- 
nifolium.  S.—  W  M  T,  Cyrtochilura  maculatum.— J/arceiiy. 
A,  Saxifraga  tridactylites  ;  B,  Cochlearia  officinalis. — R  H, 
1.  leaves  of  a  Phrjiiium  ;  2,  husks  of  Indian  Corn.— jr  G, 
Vestia  lycioides. —  Anon.  Hibiscus  Patersonii-— P  E.  Bac- 
charis  halimifolia. —  Omega,  Caltha  palustris.  Ranunculus 
Ficaria,  Ceterach  officinarum,  Luzula  campestris,  Tussi- 
lago  Farfara. 
Paxton's  Cottagers*  Calendae  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
this  Paper,  or  of  any  bookseller,  price  Sd.,  or  5s.  for  25  copies 
for  distribution  amongst  cottage  tenantry. 
Pineapples  :  A  M.  Pines  may  be  grown  in  all  their  stages  and 
ultimately  fruited  in  pits  heated  by  dung,  unassisted  by  tire 
heat  in  any  way.  Where  stable  dung  may  be  had  In  any 
quantity,  and  fuel  is  scarce,  and  where  the  pits  are  formed 
upon  the  best  principle,  thtre  is  not  any  difficulty  in  doing 
so  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  largest  Pines  ever  seen  in  this 
cijuntry  were  so  obtained.  You  should  study  "  Mills  on  the 
Pine-aiJple." 
Polyanthuses:  WW.  Alexander,  George  the  Fourth,  For- 
mosa, Invincible,  Bang  Europe,  Beauty  uf  England,  Princess 
Royal,  Defiance,  Freedom,  Cheshire  Favourite,  Nicholson's 
Gold-lace,  and  Coe's  Prince  Regent.  J 
Potatoes  :  P  A.  ^o  long  as  there  is  riok  of  Potato  disease,  re- 
frain from  the  use  of  all  manure  of  every  sort.  Be  contented 
with  a  moderate  crop  souud,  rather  than  strive  for  a  large 
crop  which  may  rot.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  growinjf 
Swedes,  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  Raspberries  in  such  land 
as  that. 
Seeds  \  P  T  O.  It  should  be  a  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
Daphne  indica  bears  cutting  well.  Sow  your  Deodar  seeds  iu 
pure  loam  in  pans  in  a  Cucumber  frame,  and  when  they  are 
up  gradually  harden  them,  and  remove  to  the  opeii  air  under 
a  north  wall. —  T  H,  Swainton.  Treat  your  Goa  Cedar  seed  iu 
the  same  manner. 
Six  good  Climbing  Autumn-flowering  Roses  :  W  W.  Bour- 
bon :  Acidalie,  white;  Gloire  de  Kosame.ie,  carmine  ;  Pierre 
de  St.  Cyr,  pale  rose  Noisette  :  Du  Luxembourg,  lilac  rose  ; 
La  Biche,  flesh-colour;  Pourpre  de  Tjre,  violet  crimson.  la 
time  these  will  attain  the  height  of  10  feet.f 
Slugs:  Sub.  See  a  paragraph  in  our  "Home  Correspondence'* 

of  to-day.  i 
Stumps  :    L  S.    All  that  you  can  do  to  render  them  oniamcntAZ 
is  to  make  them  the  shafts  or  stands  for  large  rustic  baskets. 
Objects  or  this  kind  are  by  no  means  suitable  to  decoration; 
they  are  much  more  at  home  iu  the  tire-place. 
Toll  Gates:  J  H J.  We   caunot   undertake  to  answer  legal 
questions  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  repeatedly  refused  to  do 
so— for  this  reason,  more  especially,  that  no  safe  opinion  can 
be  formed  upon  a  pomt  of  law,  in  the  absence  of  much  more 
complete  evidence  than  newspapers  ever  receive.     Besides, 
all  buch  questions  ought  to  be  put  to  professional  men,  in  a 
professional  way.     As,  however,  your  case  is  peculiar  and 
one  of  some  put)lic  interest,  we  have  no  objectiou  to  make  it 
partiblly  an  exception  to  a  very  wholesome  and  necessary  rule. 
You  say  that  you  are  summoned  lor  refusing  to  pay  toll  for 
"  Caulifloiver  plnnts  growing  in  pots."  Whether  you  are  right 
may  depend  ou  the  local  act  by  virtue  of  which  the  toll-gate 
in  question  was  erected.     The  section  of  3  Geo.  4,  c.  1^6,  is  to 
be  construed  hberally,  and  we   should  think   that    "pots** 
might,  under  cerrain  circumstances,  be  considered  as  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.     The  liability  to  pay  toll  does  not,  how- 
ever, turn  on  that  alone  ;  for  if  the  Cauliflowers  in  pots  had 
either  been  just  bought,  or  were  going  to  be  sold  or  disposed 
of,  toll  would  be  payable.     We  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
case  in  which  tlie  meaning   of  the  words  "implements  of 
husbandry  "  has  been  decided.    All  the  law  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  collected  in  the  last  edition  of  "Burn's  Justice," 
vol.  iii.,  p.  724,  and  **  Woolrycb's  Law  of  Ways,"  p.  165.  N. 
The  Tbee    Rose  :    W  i>.    At  the  request  of  numerous   sub- 
scribers the  price  of  this  work  is  now  reduced  from  4s.  6rf.  to 
3s.  tid.,  post  free  ;   it  can  be  forwarded  to  any  address  by  a 
Post-office  order  being  sent  to  James  Matthews,  at  the  Office 
of  this  Paper, 
Tulips:    CNR.    We  have  suffered  several  times  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  our  applications  of  soot,  pounded  chalk,  aud 
lime  appeared  to  have  little  effect.     The  best  results  were 
attained  by  removing  the  soil,  as  low  as  possible,  and  placing 
pounded  charcoal  round  the  stem,  but  even  in  these  cases  the 
bulbs  diminished  much  in  size.   If. 
Wallflowers:  Z.    It  is  possible  that  cuttings  taken  from  a 
very  double  Wallflower  would  produce  sinyle  flo%vers  whoa 
struck,  but  not  probable.     Oxalis  floribunda  does  not  require 
any  particular  soil.     A  light  leafy  compost  suits  it  hest. 
Weeds  on   Walrs  :  Button.  Do  not  use  arsenic.     Employ  la. 
bourers,  and  do  not  allow  the  weeds  to  grow  again  when  once 
removed.  % 
"iili^c'.  Amateur,  Liquid  manure  will  not  do  your  Convolvulus 
any  harm  ;  but  it  may  make  it  grow  too  lartre  for  your  pur- 
pose.J— IF  B  S.  Head  down  your  Spruce  Fir  in  November. 
Remove  the  large  Laurel  branches  now,  J — Emiiy  B.  You  can 
only  obtain  Scrophulavia  nodosa   by   enquiring   at  botanic 
gardens,   unless   you   can   find   it  wild.J- C/iaritj.    Dielytra 
spectabilis    has    frequently    flowered    in    collections    about 
London.    Its  proper  season  of  flowering  is  March  and  April  in. 
the  greenhouse.    Nobody  has  yet  tried  it  out  of  doors  that  we 
know  of. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Auricula  :  G  B  S,  Shrivelled  up.  Can  you  send  ub  another 
bloom.* 

Cinerarias;  S  and  J  D.  White  tipped  with  rosy  purple  ;  disc 
brownish  purple,  a  clean-looking  attractive  flower,  but  too 
small.*— J^  C.  Worthless  as  regards  form  and  colour.  If 
sweet-scented  it  had  lost  its  perlume  when  it  reached  us.» 

Pelabgonicms  :  JR.  Smashed  to  pieces  in  coming  through  the 
post ;  colour  good,  but  petals  too  pointed.* 

Striped  Azalea:  C,  See  our  report  of  Worton  Cottage  meet* 
ing  iu  another  column,* 
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MANURES. — The   following    Manures   are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  GO,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
^.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  dl.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


LAWES'S  PATENT  MANURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Mr.  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes'd  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. — Apply  to  William  E. 
Rendle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth, 

UANO  AND  OTHER  ~M AN U R ES.— Superphos- 
phate  of  Lime  (See  reports  of  experiments  in  Ro\al  Afiri- 
cultural  Society's  Journal,  Tol.  C,  Part  2),  Guano,  Peruvian 
and  Fatagonian,  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  of  known  value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. — Apply  to  AIark 
FoTHEBGiLL,  201a,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bright,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
■can  place  implicit  confidence,  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons.. 
_London,  April_27, _^ ^^^_^_^ 


CORN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,   BARLEY,  OATS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
fidently  recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  wiil  be  found  luHy  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  iarge  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  ofler  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gjpsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
leratioD,  all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
Siousee  of  the  Importer. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 
,     Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Corn  and  other  Crope,  containing  Ammonia, 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  Potash,  Soda,  Magnesia,  Silicate  of  Potash, 
<&c.  Price,  delivered  alongside  a  vessel,  or  any  Wharf  in 
London,  Si.  per  ton.  It  is  sold  in  a  finely-ground  dried  powder, 
hy  the  Patentee,  at  No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane, 
London. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,   Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Sulphate,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


JOHN  BAILY,  Purveyor  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  113,  Mount-street.  Grosvenor- 
square,  London,  Dealer  in  every  description  of  Useful  and 
Ornamental  POULTRY  and  WATER-FOWL.  Dorking,  Ham- 
bro',  Spanish,  Polish,  and  Cochin  China  Fowls.  Gold  and 
Silver  Spangled  Bantams.  All  sorts  of  Pea  Fowls.  Gold, 
Silver.  Pied,  and  Ring-necked  Pheasants.  Tame-bred  Phea- 
sants in  any  numbers.  Live  Partridges  for  turning  out.— Priced 
lists  and  Estimates  forwarded  by  postj  on  application. 


SA TURBA  Y,  APRIL  27,  1850. 

MEETINGS  JOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Weonesday,    May      1— Agricultural  Soiiiely  ot  England. 
TdUEHDAT,        —         "— Asricultura!  Iiun.  Soi'ipty  ollreland. 
■Wednkodat,     —         8— AsricuUural  Society  of  England, 
TuDBSDAT,        —         9— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland; 


The  Morning  Herald  considers  that  the  character 
of  Mr.  Caird,  of  Baldoon,  as  a  practical  farmer,  is  of 
some  public  importance  at  the  present  time.  That 
Journal  lately  devoted  its  leading  article  to  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  testimony  of  this  gentle- 
man on  agricultural  subjects  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered of  any  authority  whatever.  Its  correspondent 
asserts  that  Baldoon  was  among  the  most  fertile 
farms  of  its  locality,  and  is  among  the  most  exhausted 
ef  them — that  its  occupying  tenant  holds  a  very  low 
standing  indeed,  whether  as  a  man  or  as  an  agri- 
culturist— that  in  fact  he  is  "  universally  considered 
a  bad  neighbour — a  bad  farmer — a  bad  tenant." 

Now  we  presume  that  Mr.  Caikd  cannot  complain 
of  his  agricultural  status  being  called  in  question 
by  his  opponents :  it  is  not  an  unfair,  and,  when 
practicable,  it  is  an  easy  method  in  controversy  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  argument  of  your  opponent 
by  proving  his  incompetency  as  witness  or  judge  of 
the  facts  he  urges  :  but  apart  from  this  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  any  argument  can  be  strengthened  by 
personal  attacks,  such  as  the  above.  Let  Mr.  Caird 
be  proved  a  ha,i  farmer,  and  then,  notwithstanding 
that  he  confines  himself  to  describing  the  operations 
of  others,  his  influence  as  an  agricultui'al  writer  will 
very  properly  diminish  ;  but  what  sort  of  logic  is  it 
that  aims  at  the  agriculture  of  an  opponent  through 
his  personal  character  1  Blachioood  wastes  30  pages 
in  attempting  to  maintain  a  charge  of  vanity,  and 
the  Herald  rejoices  on  behalf  of  its  readers  to  have 
proved  one  of  general  worthlessness  ;  and  so,  in  the 
absence  of  argument,  the  interest  of  the  controversy 
is  kept  up  by  slander  and  abuse,  neither  of  which, 
■■unfortunately,  can  in  the  least  tend  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  discussion. 

We  agree  however  with  the  Herald  in  thinking 
that  the  agricultural  status  of  our  agricultural  writers 
is  a  subject  on  which  their  readers  may  indulge  a 
reasonable  curiosity ;  and  we  have  accordingly  made 
■enquiries  with   the  view  of  ascertaining  how  the 


charges  of  that  journal  in  this  respect  have  been 
received  in  Wigtonshire.  The  following  letter  is 
from  a  gentleman  who  though  now  resident  in  Dum- 
fries is  well  known  in  Galloway,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  agriculture  and  the  agriculturists  of  that 
part  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Harkness  was  Secretary  to  the 
Rhins  of  Galloway  farmers'  club,  and  no  one  is  better 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  to  which 
the  Herald  refers.     He  says  : 

"  I  have  known  the  farm  of  Baldoon  for  upwards  of 
20  years,  long  before  Mr.  Caikd  became  teuant  of  it. 
I  wa3  very  generally  acquainted  among  the  tenantry  of 
the  county.  I  went  into  the  county  seven  years  ago, 
resided  there,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  establishing 
the  Rhins  Farmers'  Club,  which  was  highly  approved 
by  Mr.  Caird,  and  in  which  club  the  principles  of  high 
or  good  farming  were  advocated  so  far  back  as  1844-5, 
and  afterwards.  Finally,  I  examined  Baldoon  farm 
and  management  about  a  year  ago,  and  from  such  data, 
and  a  personal  acquaintance  of  IVIr.  Caird  for  at  least 
six  years,  I  can  confidently  aSd  deliberately  say  that 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  charges  brought 
against  that  gentleman  by  the  Herald's  correspondent. 
He  aays  *  as  much  as  four  guineas  an  acre  used  to  be 
the  average  rent  of  land  in  this  district,'  and  he  in- 
sinuates that  Baldoon,  once  the  best,  is  now  the  most 
deteriorated  farm  of  that  district.  Both  statements  are 
glaring  misrepresentations.  Neither  the  farms  of  that 
district,  nor  of  any  portion  of  Wigtonshire  ever  averaged 
four  guineas  ;  and  the  farm  of  Baldoon,  certainly  a  first- 
class  farm,  of  heavy  clay  soil,  never  was  in  so  highly 
improved,  in  so  well  cultivated,  and  so  productive  a 
condition  as  it  is  now  under  Mr.  Cairo's  management. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  very  tenacious  clay, 
and  in  a  wet  and  changeable  season  it  is  most  difficult 
and  precarious  to  work  and  crop.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  green  cropping  and  Wheat  growing.  It  is 
not  true  that  '  this  farm  now  presents  the  picture  of 
want  and  desolation,  slovenness  and  poverty.'  I  went 
over  it  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  then  Baldoon 
was  in  excellent  heart  (after  complete  draining  at  the 
tenant's  own  expense)  ;  his  dairy  stock,  Ayrshire  cows, 
were  first-rate — clean,  well  fed,  and  managed  ;  his 
Galloway  cattle,  in  course  of  fattening,  were  of  prime 
quality  and  symmetry  ;  his  Swede  roots  were  also  first- 
rate  ;  his  drainage  of  liquid,  as  well  as  the  preserving 
of  solid  manure,  properly  provided  for  ;  and,  in  short, 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  offices,  and  the  farm,  were 
such  as  would  satisfy  any  person  acquainted  with  such 
matters,  that  Mr.  Caird  is  alike  an  intelligent,  a 
scientific,  and  a  good  practical  agriculturist.  And  what 
I  now  deliberately  state  I  not  only  know  to  be  correct, 
but  I  know  that  my  statements  will  be  cheerfully  corro- 
borated by  not  only  Mr.  C.'s  neighbours,  but  by  all  the 
tenantry  of  Wigtonshire,  and  by  many  in  the  stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright.  The  Herald's  correspondent  refers 
to  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  the  land  and  farming  of  which 
I  have  seen,  but  I  question  much  if  throughout  all  that 
far-famed  agricultural  district  any  one  farm  will  be 
found  so  well  cultivated  and  managed  generally  as 
Baldoon.  Far  from  Mr.  Caird  being  regarded  as  '  a 
bad  neighbour,'  he  is  universally  esteemed  as  a  good 
one;  instead  of  being  considered 'a  bad  farmer,'  or 
'  a  bad  tenant,'  not  only  the  whole  neighbourhood,  but 
the  wliole  county,  and  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance,  know  him  to  be  an  intelligent  gentleman, 
a  kind,  enlightened,  and  benevolent  man,  an  excellent 
neighbour,  agriculturist,  and  tenant.  I  feel  it  to  be 
simple  justice  to  expi'ess  these  truths  in  opposition  to 
charges  so  unfounded,  I  would  say,  malevolent, 

"  Whether  Mr.  Cairo's  publications  illustrative  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  '  high  farming,'  be  fully 
borne  out,  and  the  example  of  Auchness  be  such  as  can 
with  safety  be  recommended  as  'high  farming'  and 
good  management  for  the  tenantry  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  generally,  is  a  question  which  the  London 
Herald  might  have  discussed  without  having  recourse 
to  vituperation,  the  baseless  inventions  of  fancy,  or  the 
palpable  misrepresentations  of  a  malicious  corre- 
spondent. The  free  trade  movement  has  unquestion- 
ably progressed  with  greater  rapidity  to  a  low  scale  of 
agricultural  prices  than  most  of  its  friends  anticipated 
would  follow  the; change  of  the  law  ;  and  the  ordeal  of 
an  unavoidable  transition  state,  consequent  upon  that 
change,  is  most  severely  felt  by  the  British  farmers 
generally.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  all  the  friends 
of  the  agriculturists  to  look  this  difficulty  fairly  in  the 
face,  investigate  the  principles  and  operations  of  the 
systems  of  husbandry  hitherto  pursued,  and  discuss  and 
test  every  reasonable  improvement  which  may  be  sug- 
gested on  the  ground  of  efficiency  and  economy,  with 
the  view  of  raising  a  larger  produce  of  food  at  com- 
paratively less  outlay.  This  seems  to  me  a  course 
equally  wise  and  necessary  in  the  present  emergency 
of  farming,  one  which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Caird  would 
approve  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must.add  it  is  a  course 
of  sound  policy,  which  the  attacks  of  the  Morning 
Herald,  if  at  all  operative,  may  retard  but  cannot  pro- 
mote. Upon  the  facts  now  stated  you  may  rely.  They 
can  be  substantiated  by  hundreds  well  qualified  to  judge 
in  such  matters." 

We  should  apologise  both  to  Mr.  Caird  and  to  our 
readers  for  making  personal  character  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  these  columns  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
the  matter  really  is  of  some  public  importance,  we 
certainly  should  have  carefully  avoided  it,  but  the 
thing  has  in  a  manner  been  forced  upon  us,  not  only 
by  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  but  by  the  singular  fact, 


which  seems  fairly  deducible  from  the  past  history 
of  the  Auchness  controversy,  that  to  hardly  any 
other  agricultural  journal  would  testimony  such  as 
the  above  be  welcome.  The  "racy  and  trenchant" 
criticisms  of  his  opponents  are  received  with  acclama- 
tion, but  Mr.  Cairo's  own  defence  has  been  scouted 
and  his  agricultural  character  disparaged.  Let  his 
experience  be  a  warning  to  all  the  enterprising 
agriculturists  of  the  day  ;  if  any  of  them  thinks  he 
knows  anything  likely  to  benefit  his  fellows,  then 
if  he  values  his  peace,  let  him  hold  his  tongue ; 
for  if  Mr.  Cairo's  reviewers  have  not  taught  him  that 
lesson,  he  must  be  dull  indeed. 

Whilst  the  admission  has  been  freely  made  that, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  competent  surveyor 
the  funds  annually  raised  for  the  repair  of  roads 
might  be  more  judiciously  spent  than  under  the 
present  system, — there  is,  nevertheless,  a  growing 
dislike  in  the  agricultural  districts  to  the  measure 
at  present  under  Parliamentary  consideration. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  our  present  system 
of  Road  Management  is  perfect ;  on  the  contrary, 
after  Mr.  Pagan  has  shown  us  that  5d.  out  of  eveiy 
lid.  goes  in  collecting  the  tolls  upon  our  highways, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  such  a  system,  and 
had  the  Government  measure  attacked  this  monstrous 
evil  the  public  would  have  readily  supported  them. 
Year  after  year  each  Government  has  held  out 
promises  that  this  crying  evil  should  be  remedied, 
and  after  all  our  expectations  we  are  sadly  disap- 
pointed that  the  country  still  remains  consigned 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  "  Pile  men  "  and  turnpike 
trusts.  No  doubt  the  township  roads  as  at  present 
managed  sxe  far  from  faultless  ;  but  with  the  roads 
under  the  management  of  trustees  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  comparison.  One  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  a  short  time  ago,  when  advocating  the 
necessity  for  Government  interference  with  town- 
ship roads,  quoted  a  case  where  the  expense  on  a 
township  road  had  been  gradually  increasing,  whilst 
a  portion  of  turnpike  in  the  same  district  had 
gradually  diminished  in  expense,' — the  inference 
being  bad  management  in  the  former  case,  and 
economy  in  the  latter.  This,  we  maintain,  is  a 
most  unfair  way  of  putting  the  case  ;  and  the  infer- 
ence we  would  draw  is,  that  railways  have  com- 
pletely changed  the  line  of  traffic  from  the  old 
turnpike  roads  with  which  they  often  run  parallel, 
and  opened  out  so  many  new  resources  that  the 
township  roads  have  now  become  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  country. 

But  this  comparison  between  the  alleged  superior 
management  of  the  turnpike  roads  by  trustees,  over 
the  township  roads  as  managed  by  parish  oflicers, 
is  also  particularly  unfortunate  as  long  as  the  former 
are  some  millions  in  debt,  which  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and  will  increase.  We  lately  met  with 
a  farmer  whose  land  lay  between  a  turnpike  road 
and  a  township  road,  by  each  of  which  the  distance 
to  market  is  about  equal.  In  his  case  the  contribu- 
tion required  of  him  yearly  to  the  turnpike  road 
trust  is  231.  ;  to  the  township  road,  9^. 

We  quote  this  case,  as  we  are  satisfied  it  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  one,  and  it  surely  shows  anything 
but  superior  management  on  the  part  of  the  turn- 
pike road  trust. 

The  thanks  of  the  community  are  due  to  Mr. 
Pagan  for  having  in  such  an  unanswerable  style 
called  attention  to  the  iniquities  of  the  pike  system 
— it  is  truly  one  far  in  arrear  of  the  civilisation  of 
the  day.  'The  frightful  scenes  of  riot,  which  took 
place  in  the  quietest  portion  of  the  empire,  are  the 
necessary  results  of  its  action  when  it  arrives  at 
perfection.  Certainly  the  extravagant  method  of 
toll  collection  must  be  given  up.  At  present  the 
more  active  a  farmer  is,  and  the  better  the  crops 
that  he  grows,  so  much  the  more  does  he  pay  in 
toll  ;  it  therefore  operates  as  a  direct  tax  upon  his 
industry. 

What  we  wish  to  see  is,  both  turnpike  and 
township  roads  to  be  placed  under  one  system  of 
management — the  tolls  on  the  former  to  be  at  once 
swept  away.  The  first  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is 
the  debt  which  stands  against  the  turnpike  trusts. 
We  would)  of  course,  recommend  that  the  tax  for 
the  liquidation  of  this  debt  should  be  spread  over  as 
large  an  area  as  possible,  certainly  not  less  than  a 
county,  and  whether  it  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  horses; 
or  by  a  special  rate  is  immaterial. 

As  a  means  for  raising  the  necessary  funds  for 
keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  no  other  machinery  is 
necessary  than  is  at  present  adopted  in  the  several 
townships.  If  these  were  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  district  surveyor,  with  summary 
powers  for  making  repairs  in  case  of  neglect,  this  is 
all  the  machinery  that  we  see  necessary. 

Could  such  a  reform  as  this  be  carried  out,  the 
relief  which  the  removal  of  the  toll  bars  would  at 
once  afford  would  be  a  sufficient  set  off  against  any 
other  temporary  inconvenience  which  the  change 
mightproduce. 
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ISs  to  243 

15s  t 
18s  to  20s 

2us 
183  to  20s 

18s  • 

12311 


8s  II 
13s  to  163 


183  « 

20s 


41.  to  5!. ' 
4!.  15s  • 
4i.  153  « 

209 
20s  to  24s 
ISs  to  203 
203 
20s 
16s  to  183  » 
12s  to  17s 

Zlis" 

15s  to  16s 

16s 

15s  t 

15s  to  183  « 

155 

13s  to  178  • 
13s  to  14s 

83  11 

7s  U 

8s  to  lOs 

lOs* 
93  to  lOs 

lUs 

123  II 

12s  II 
lOs  to  12311 
93  to  lOs  t 

1-^sll 

lOsll 


loa 

Sd 

9d 
8d 

8d 

8d 

8d 

9d 
9d  to  lOd 
9d  to  lOd 

9d 


9d 
lOd  to  Is 

Is 

9d 
Sd  to  lOd 

8d 

lOd 

loa 

8d  to  lOd 

Sd 
9d  to  lOd 

8d 


lOd 

lOd 
lOd  to  Is 

Is 
lOd  to  Is 

Is 
is 
lOd 


D 


16d  to  18d 
2It 


ls6d 
lOd  to  Is 


3es«  to  43s 
18dto20d' 


ls6d 


Is 
23  6d 


2s 
31s- 


Is  6d 


Is  lOd 


9d 

8d  to  9d 

9d 

9d 


6d  to  8d 

Sd 


d 

8d 
lOd 
lOd 
lOd 
lOd 
Sd  to  9d 


lOd 
6d  to  8d  1 


3d 
8d 
Td" 
6d  to  8d 
6d 
6d 
7d 

ed 

6d  to  Td 
lOd 
9d 
6d 

8d  t'o'lOd 
6d  to  7d 

6d 

8d 

8d 


7d 

7dto8d 

8d 
8d  to  9d 

8d 
6d  to8d 

6d  to  lOd 

lOd 

8d 
7d  to  lOd 

6d 

8d 
8d 
8d 
6d 


IsGd 

Is  to  28 

14d  to  18d 


Is  to  Is  6a 
Is  to  Is  6d 
14d  to  18d 
Is  to  18d' 

Is  to  is  6d 


14a  to  16d 

l3  6d 

Is 
Is 

is 

lOd 
Is 


loa 


6d  to  8d  II 
Is 


lOd 
10dtolB6d 


Is 

is 


SsSd 

Is  lOd  to  2s  6d 
23  6d 

2s  8d 
2s 

3s  to  3s  6d 

23  to  33 

23  lOd  to  3s  2d 
2s  3d  to  3s  6d 
2s  9d  to  3s  6d 


2s  lOd  to  3s  2d 


3s 

23  to  23  ea 


23  to  35  6d 


Is 

8dt 


lOd; 

iod 


3s  6d 
23  6d 


2a  4d 

2s  6d 
ls8d 
2s  6d 
2s  6d 


2s  to  "s  ea 

2s  6d  to  Ss  6d 
Is  Sd  to  2s 

2s  ea 

2s 
33 


4s 
3s 

25 

2b  ea 

3s 

2s  ea 

2s  3d  to°  2s  9a 

3s  to  4s 

35  ea  to  43  ed 

35  6d 

3sld» 

3st 

25  6dt 

Is  8d  to  3s 

35  to  3s  6d 

2s  to  3s 

33  3d 

2s  to  33 

23  6d  to  3s  6d 

23  Gd  to  3s  6d 

Is  ed  to  Is  8J 

ls6d' 
Ised* 


2s  6d 

2s'' 

l3  6d  to  23 


Ss  to  3s  4d 


2s  6d  to  33 
3s  4d 
3s  9d 

2s  6ci  to  4s 


2s  4a 

23  ea  to  3s  6d 

2s4dto2s6d 

2s  6d  to  33 


Ss  to  4s  ea 
2s  to  2s  ea 

3s 
33  6a  to  3s 

ssea 
Ss'e'd} 

4s 
205U 
5s 

3s  6d  to  4s 

3s  to  5s 

Ssed 

4s 

2s  9a 

2s  6ii  to  33 
33  to  3s  6d 


3s  ea  to  4s  ea 

2s  6dt 

33  edt 

35t 

2s  6d  to  3s  6d 

Ss  to  4s  6d 

3s  to  4s 

3s  ea 

3s 

3s  to  Ss  ed 

3s  ed  to  4s  ed 

4s 

2s6d» 
ls8d  to2s- 
2sed» 


8s 
73  to  lOs" 


8s  6d 

93 

lOs  to  12s 

7s  6d 
12s  to  13s 


10s  to  123 


8s  to  lOs 

10s 

8s  to  10s 

9s  6d  to  Us 

7s  ea 

8s  to  lOs  6d 
10s 


8s  to  10s 


7s  to  9s  ea 

7sed« 
83  to  12s 
7s  to  95 

125  to  15s 
ISs'ed* 


7s  to  9s 
7s  to  12s 

is' 

83  to  93 
10s  to  12s 
53  6d  to  93 

9s  to  133 

13s  to  16s 

13s  to  14s 

lis  to  12s 

10s  to  los  ed^ 

10^ 

8s  to  25s 

12s 
5s  to  7s 


93  to  129 

9s 
7s  to  8s  { 

83 
4s  to  5s  II 
7s  to  12s 

10s 
83  to  Us 


H 


IJd* 


lid 
3d 


4a  to  sa 


sa  to  s£a 


3ia 
ea 


4sa 


2d} 

sa 

4d 

ea 

Is  6d"(?) 

ed§ 
ea 

ea  to  7a 
ea 

sa  to  sa 

4dtoea 
5a  to  ea 

SJdt 

6d 

6d 
6d 

ea 


4d 
Gd 


Sd 
4d 

4a 
3ja  to  32a 


Ruled  by  price  of  Wheat  and  weight  of  crop. 

I  to  2s  Ac  *n  Qc  1. 


la  Gd  to  23 
Is  3d  to  Is  9d 

ls8d|| 

Is  4a 

23  to  2s  ea 

2s  3d  to  3s 

2s  ed  to  2s  9d 

23 


2s  11 

39 

2s  3d  to  2s  6d 

Ss  to  Ss  6d 

3s  to  4s 

3s  89  to  10s  4Jd 

Piece-work  lower  now  by  1.5th  than  formerly 
3s  to  3s  9a  35  to  Ss  Cd  Ss 

3  sa  to  2s  6d 
2s  3d  to  3s 
3s6dU 


6s  to  93 
6s  to  93 
7s  to  8s 
79  ed  to  93  6d 
8s  to  103 
8s  to  143 
9s  to  145 
89  to  10s 


4a 
3.\a  to  4ja 
34dto4d 
Sd  to  SJd 

4d 

5d 


Is  8d  to  Is  lOd 
2s  6d  to  3s  6d 

3s  II 

2s  II 


2s  to  2s  4a  » 

Is'sd 
Is  8d  II 

2s  to  3a  Gd  11 
ls8d|| 

Is  6d  to  2s  » 


2s  to  2s  6d 
2s  Gd 

25  11 
Is  6diJ 

23  = 

la  4d  to  2s  II 
23  3d  to23  6J1 
Is  ed  to  2s  6d|| 
Is  2d  II 


Ssll 

2s  2d  to  3s  - 

2s  3d  to  2s  6d 

2s  II 

25  ed  to  3s  6d  |j 

1b  8d  II 

2s  to  2s  sa » 
2s  ea* 

33  to  3s  Gd 

33 


2s  ed" 
23  6d*l| 
2s  to  33  j 

2s6d|| 
2s  II 


7s  to  Us 
9s  to  Us 

Usil 
8s  to  12s 


63  to  78  ea = 

6s  to  83  ' 
9s  to  lOs 
6s  to  8s  11 
5s  to  5s  3d  li 
6s  Gd  to  7s 

Ss  to  93 

7s  to  93 

9s  to  Us 

7a  » 

83  • 

7s  to  lOs  II 

3s  to  lOsli 

6s  to  9s  II 

63  to  Ssll 

7s  U 


Is  3d  (»; 
5d 


4Jd 
4a  to  43a 

5dt 
5d  to  6d  t 

4dto'6dt 

5d  to  ed  t 

5dil 
5d  to  ed 

4d« 

5d  to  6d 
5dto  7d 


Sd{ 


id 

la 
ia« 

Id 

id 

id= 
Id 


K 


AUTHORITY. 


Id  52s         1  J.  Mackenzie,  Eileuhch, 

Id  to  1^  ...  J.  Macdonald.  Huntly. 

Id  to  lid      Too  high     R.  Smith,  KIntore. 

C.  Platfaih,  Errol. 
J.  Geigoe,  Forres. 

52s  A.  BzLL,  Montrose. 

2(to2!10s    J.  Haxtus,  Diummond. 

D.  Tesnant,  St.  Andrews. 
2i  lOs         W.  Veitch,  Kinghorn. 

J.  Rdssell,  Haddington 
28a  to  30s     G.  Hope,  Ftntou  Barns,, 
2!  J.  Melvin,  Katho. 


£d  to  Id 
Jd  to  lid 

ija 

id' 

la 


Id' 
Id 

ja 
ja  to  Id 


ija 

idtoljd 

ia 
la  to  ija 


Id 

la 

ja 
la 


Id 
5d  to  Id 
|d  to  Id 

ia 
jd  to  la 


id 

ia 

id  to  Id 
Id' 

4d  to  sa 

id  to  Id 

id 
id  to  id 

ija 
ia  ti  Id 

Idt 

3d  to  Id 


id 


id  30x10x3 

Id  to  lid 

4dl?) 

id 

id  to  la 
id 


ja 
id 

ia 

id 

id* 
ia  to  ud 


455  to  50s    R.  M'Nacghten,  Stirling. 

W.  Foesesteb,  Stewarthali. 
2!  to  3!       D.  Gabdneb,  Hamilton. 

G.  BoTD.  Rentrew. 
2!  to  503      Alex.  M'Caw,  Maybole. 

J.  Dykes.  Kilmarnock. 
2!  to  2!       J.  T.  Mac  CcLH.ce,  Girvan, 

5!  J.  SlALEEB,  Galashiels. 

50s  P.  Meaens,  Coldstream. 

SOs  to  60s  J.  Little,  Westerkirk. 

2!  W.  Tbomson,  Dumfries. 

SOs  to  60s  C.  Beown,  Langholm. 

52s  J.  Caibd,  Balaoon. 


John  Gezy,  Dilston. 

40s  to  50s  Wh.  Glovee,  Newcastle. 

303  to  50s  S.  RiGG,  Abbey-house,  WigtOB 

eOs  to  SOs  T.  Wilson,  Penrith. 

SOs  to  60s  John  Ceosby,  Kirkby-thore. 


SOs  to  65s     G.  Deewbt,  Cartmel. 
i[.  Saul.  Garstang. 
5ito  6i      T.  W.  Tatton,  Northenden, 

Manchester. 
4!  to  55      L.  RAwaTOaNE,  Preston. 
5!  10s         W.  Wa.neltn,  Jun.,  Bury. 
4!  E.  Evans,  Wigan, 

H.THOMPSox,Moat-hall,Tork. 

H.  J.  Tdeneb,  Richmond. 

J.  Tdenee,  Goisboro'. 

,  Leyburn. 

H.,  Thirsk. 

4!  to  63       ,  York 

3!  to  Si       T.  HowAED,  York. 

T.  J.  RowLEr,  Chesterfield. 

3!  to  5!       C.  Paget,  Notts. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  Notts. 

R.  Owen,  Tarporley. 

SOs  to  3!  W.  Palin,  Chester. 

Tery  high  W.  Wingate,  Hareby,  Spilsbj 
J.  AiTKEN,  Spalding  Fen 

3!  to  4Z  E.  Dabby,  Greetham,  Hom- 

4!  to  6!  R.  Westland,  Boston    [castle 

4!  to  a!  F.  SowEflBY,  Ayiesby 

3!  to  4!  J.  A.  Clabee,  Long  Sutton 

SOs  to  5!  J.  Scabth,  Shrewsbury 

503  C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  Whittington^ 
Oswestry 

2! to  4!  J.  Aston,  Market  Drayton 

52s  '  R.  Davis,  Little  W  enlock 

525*  T.  Spe.ncee,  Kuossington 

II  to  5!      C.  SjtiTH,  Barley-on.the-HiU. 
W.  Fancucet,  Empingham 
C.  Ceesiee,  Cromer 
W.  P.  Saltee,  Norwich 
SOs  to  41      W.  CcBiTT,  North  Walsham 
J.  Waenes,  North  Walsham 
70s  to  90s     F.  Dix,  Scole 

J.  S.  Henelow,  Hitcham 
E.  Cook,  Stratford  St.  Mary 
S!  103  to  5!    J.  Fbyeb.  jun,  Chatteris 
S!  to  5!  los    A.  G.  BCETO.s',  Chatteris 
Very  high    P.  Pdbves,  Huniiogiloa 
W.  Geey,  Northampton 
J.  Whitwell,  Peterborough 
W.  FosBESTtE,  Loxley 
J.  Bdbbubt.  Kenilworth 
53s  to  783     W.  F.  PBiDMoEE.  Coventry 
203  to  35s     T.  Chapman,  Stoneleigh 

3!  lOstoSfSs  F.  E.  Williams,  Worcester 
H.  Hudson,  Ptrsbore 
il  lOs  to  4!    G.  Manm.vo,  Eldersfield 
>!  to  51        ft.  Sayce,  Bridgeoorth 
High         J.  Nock,  Stourbridge 
SOs  to  70s     E.  BowEN,  Ludlow 
3!  to  5!      J.  Mathews,  Blakemore 


S!to4Z 
High 

siss 

3!  to  5! 
3!  12s 


SOs  to  S2s 


T.  Dyke,  Monmouth 

W,  H.  Little,  Abergavenny 

J.  Hunt,  Almondsbuty 

S.  Taylob,  Gloucester 

R.  Beman,  MoretoQ-io. Marsh 

J.  Sheebobne,  Fptoo.  Gotterd 

C.  Laweence,  Cirencester 

J.  Bdenell,  Bristol 

A.  Tockett,  Warmley 

J.  Kbassey,  Cirencester 
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THE    VALUE    OF    AGRICULTURAL   hA'BO\]R—Conti7iued. 


ENGLAND. 


OXFORDSHIRE         

*  With  beer  sometimes. 

II  Carter  aDd  shepherd's  cot. 
taffes  rent  free. 

BEDFORDSHIRE      

BUCKS    l»  «'ith  beer.) 

HERTFORDSHIRE  

»  With  beer. 
ESSEX 

*  The  harvest  month  with 
2   bushels    of  malt    3ud 

2  lbs.    of    Hops,      t  With 

3  bshls.  of  malt  and  3  lbs. 
of  Hops.    II  With  beer. 

BERKSHIRE  

*  Two  quarts  of  beer  daily. 
U  Six  or  eight  pints  of  beer. 


WILTSHIRE 

*  8s  to  98  for  carters  and 

shepherds.  II  Cottage 

free  fir  carters  ;   Potato 

ground  free,  t  With  beer. 

SOMERSET      

*  Carters  Is  perweek  extra. 
II  With  eider. 

■(■  With  meat  and  drink. 
X  Sometimes  Potato  ground. 
SURREY  

*  With  beer. 
KENT     

•  With  beer. 


'  With  beer. 
HAMPSHIRE  (<•  With  beer.) 

hevonshire 

*  With  Potato  land  free. 

U  With  cider. 

t  With  food  and  drink. 


DORSETSHIRE         

*  With  cider  or  beer. 

*  Cottage  Tree  in  most  cases, 
II  One  bushel  of  malt  for  15 

acres. 
CORNWALL     

*  With  beer  or  cider. 
"t  "With  food  and  drink. 
U  The  Cornish  acre.  (?) 

WALES 

t  With  beer. 

*  With  meat  and  drink. 
II  With  milk  or  bioth. 
J  Pay  for  over-hours. 


39 

9  to  i 


9s 

13  to  lis' 

9s  tolls 
9s  to  10s 
Ss  to  9s 
63  to  7s 
8s 

7s  to  lis 
73  to  8s 

8s 
9s  to  lis* 
8s  to  10s 
6s  to  7s'' 

7s|| 

7s 

85 
7s  to  83 

7s« 

8s|| 

9t|| 

7s  t 

128 

9s  to  10s 
9s  to  10s 

lis 
9s  to  103 

103 

lOs 

10s 

8s  to  IDs 

IDs 

IDs 

89 

10s  to  12s« 

7s!l 

9s  to  103 

93 

Ss  to  lOs 

8s  to  9s 

8s 

78 

8a« 

7s' 

8st 

7»t» 

63  to  83  ' 

8s'-' 

9s 

8s  to  9s 

10s  6d 

8s  to  9s  II 

8s  to  9s 

123  to  14s 


9s  to  10s  • 
105  to  12s 


18a  to  20s 

18s* 

18s  « 

208- 

5!.<' 

5t. 

,4!.  5s  to  4(.  10s 

U.  to  3!.  10s  t 

4i.  5s  II 


158* 
163 

30s  II 

12s  II 

10s  to  12s 

lOs 

83 
9s  to  lOs  " 

9's'll 
Oat 


20s 

18s  - 
16s  to  IBs' 

10s  " 

15s 
16sto203'> 

183  » 

15s 

163  '= 
I83  to  21s 

15s  II 
9s  to  10s  t 
10s  to  12s 
Ss  to  105  t 
9s  to  10s  t 

14s  •  II 

9s  t 

8«t 

12s 

12s 

12s  tu  15s 

13s  6d  * 

16s 

12s 
8s  to  93  0 
IDs  Gd  '■' 

128  to  21s  » 

10  s  = 

6s  to  95  •« 

8s  t 


7d 
7d  to  8d 


9d 
lOd 


4rl  to  6d 
6d  to  8d 

7d 

6d 

6dtol0d 
6d  to  7d 

8(1 

8d 
Gd  to  8d 

6d 

6d 

7d 

8d 

8d 

Gd 

8d 

7d  to  8d 

Is 

8d 

Is 
lOd 
lOd 

lOd 
lOd 

8d 
lOd 

9d 
6d  to  8d 

lOdy 
Gd  to  7d 
Gd  to  8d 
SJ  to  lOd 

8d 
6d  to  8a 

8d 

7d 
7d  to  8d 
Gd  to  7d 

6d 

7d 

8d 

7d 
6d  to  8d 
6d  to  8d 

8d 

8d  to  9d 

8d 

Is 
7d  to  Sd 


104 
Is 


Is  to  Is  6d 


23  9d  to  3s 

2s  «■ 


lOd 


Sdtoloa 
Is 


lOd 
Sd 


lfl4d 


8dt 


lOd 
3d  to  Is  • 


Ised" 

33 

2s  • 

2s  8d  to  3s  4d 

33 

2e  6d  to  4s 

Is  8d  to  Ss 

•is  II 

2s  6d 

29  to  2s  6a 
2s  to  2s  Gd 

3s 

2s  6d  to  35 

2s  ed  to  3s 

2s 

ls8dt 

Is  6a 

3s 

2s  Gd  to  3s 

2s  II 

28  11 

2s  3a  to  23  Gd  I 

IsGd 

2s  6d 

2s  Gd  toSsGd" 

3s  Gd  to4s  6d 

4s 

2s  Gd 

2s  9d  to  33 

2s  to  3s  ■» 

4s 
2s  3d  to  8s 

2s  ea 

2s 

IsSdtolslOd" 

2s6ai| 

Is 

2s  to  23  Gd 

2s  Gd 

Isea  tols9d 

2s  to  3s 

Is  8d  II 

Is  Gd  II 

Is  6a 

2s  « 
Is  Gd  II 

2s  « 
2sGd» 
2s  » 
2s  Gd 
2s 
4s  II 

Is  8d  to  23 
23  Gd 
23  6d 
IsGd 


3a  Gd 
2s  » 


2s  3d  to  2s  6d' 

3s  6d 

26  6d» 

3s  4d  to  4s 

3s  Gd 

3s  to  4s 

2s  to  3s 

2s  II 


2s  to  3s 

28  to  3s 

3s 

3s  Gd  to  4s 

Si  6d  to  4s 

2s  Gd  to  3s 

2s6dt 

3s 

33  Gd 

33  to  4s 

2s  11 

23Gd|| 

2s  6d  to  3s  I) 

23 

3s 

3s  to  4e  - 

3s  to  43 

3s  Gd 

39  6d  to  48 

3s  Gd  to  4s  Gd 

33 

4s 

3s  to  4s  6d 

336a 

3s  ea 

23  to  33  Gd'= 

3s  II 

IsGd 

2s  Gd  to  3s 


2s  to  33  Gd 

2s  II 

23  Gd  II 

236a 

2s* 

8s 

2s  3d" 

23  6d» 

28  Gd  to  3s  6d-" 

3s 

29  9a  to  33  Gd 

4s  to  6s 

2s  3d  to  3s 

3s  Gd 

3s 

2s  to  2s  ea 


8s 
8s  to  103 


8s  to  lOs  " 

10s 

98 

9s  to  10s  * 

lis 

9s  to  12s 

9s  to  ll3 

8s  II 
8s  to  12s 


8s  to  93 
9s  to  lis 
7s  to  123 
6s  to  10s 
8s  to  108 
7s  6d 
8s  Gd 
7s  to  9s 
6s  to  98 
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KEMARKS  ON  THE   KING'S   SOMBORNE 

SCHOOL. 
The  popularity  of  this  scliool  is  altogether  unpreee. 
dented.  Everywhere  else  the  inspector  is  accustomed 
to  be  told  of  the  indifference  of  the  poor  to  the  education 
of  their  children.  Here  he  finds  them  manifesting  an 
earnest  desire  to  obtain  for  them  the  benefits  of  it. 
Agricultural  labourers  send  their  children  from  other 
parishes,  from  three  to  four  miles  daily,  to  the  school,* 
and  one-seventh  of  the  resident  population  of  the  parish 
daily  assembles  in  it. 

Wherever  he  goes,  the  inspector's  ear  is  familiar  with 
the  complaint  that  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
school  are  deficient ;  that  the  fees  are  wrung  with  difii- 
culty  from  the  hands  of  the  parents,  who  are  too  poor 
to  pay  them  ;  that  the  landlords  and  farmers  are  un- 
willing to  contribute  to  the  school,  and  that  competent 
teachers  cannot  therefore  be  provided,  or  sufficient  in 
number.  Here,  in  a  district  where  the  rate  of  wages 
is  at  least  as  low  as  in  the  others,  and  where,  if  the 
people  be  not  as  poor,  it  must  be  due  to  the  operation 
of  moral  causes,  he  finds  a  self  supporting  school, 
having  more  than  the  usual  stafi' of  teachers,t  adequately 
paid.  At  other  schools  one-third  of  the  children  are 
generally  absent,  and  if  the  fee  be  insisted  on,  the  ina- 
bility of  the  parents  to  pay  it  is  generally  assigned  as  a 
principal  reason  of  this  irregularity  in  the  attendance.  J 
Here  the  payment  of  the  school  fee  is  strictly  enforced, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  more  than  eight- 
ninths  of  the  children  on  the  books.  § 

In  other  schools  nothing  so  discourages  the  inspector 
as  the  inadequate  supply  of  school-books,  the  injudicious 
selection  of  them,  and  their  miserable  condition  ;  for  all 
this,  the  poverty  of  the  school  is  given  him  as  the  ex- 
planation ;  and  if  he  is  desirous  to  preserve  the  cha- 
racter of  a  discreet  man,  he  will  not  venture  to  hint,  as 
a  possibility,  that  the  children  might  be  induced  to  buy 
proper  school-books  for  themselves.  Here  he  finds 
every  child  in  possession  of  as  many  school-books  as  it 


wants,  of  the  best  kind,  well  bound,  and  m  a  sound 
condition  ;  and  he  finds,  moreover,  that  the  child  has 
purchased  them  all  for  itself,  the  school  providing 
none.*  , 

Elsewhere  the  early  age  at  which  the  children  leave, 
is  spoken  of  as  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  school.  Here, 
although  the  very  goodness  of  the  school  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  this  result,  and  does  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
duce it,  the  parents  ..persuading  themselves  that  their 
children  get  to  know  enough  in  a  good  school  sooner 
than  iu  a  bad  one,  there  is  evidence  that  a  labourer  is 
capable  of  making  for  his  child  the  sacrifice  of  the 
weekly  wages  he  might  earn,  if  sent  to  work,  that  he 
may  send  him  to  the  school.  There  were  in  May,  1847, 
11  girls  in  the  first  class  above  the  age  of  13,  whose 
parents  were  of  the  condition  of  labourers  ;  eight  of 
these  were  above  14  years  of  age.  There  were  of  the 
like  condition,  five  boys  of  above  14  years  of  age,  and 

nine  above  12 1  .        ,  ^    rxi.  * 

Your  lordships  will  appreciate  the  amount  ot  that  sa- 
crifice which  a  labourer  earning  9s.  a-week  makes, 
when  he  sends  to  school  a  boy  who  might  add  to  the 
weekly  income  of  the  family  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s  6d ,  and 
not  I  trust,  consider  misplaced  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  which  this  example  has  but  confirmed  in  my 
mind— that  the  poor  will  be  found  capable  of  making,  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  they  do  now,  the  sacrifice  m- 
volved  in  sending  their  children  to  school  instead  of  to 
work,  whenever  this  sacrifice  shall  be  justified  by  the 
character  of  the  education  offered  to  them. 

In  other  schools  only  23  per  cent,  of  the  children  re- 


«  There  are  at  the  present  time  2G  children  who  attend  the 
school  under  'hese  circumstances. 

t  Two  masters  and  two  mistresses,  and  (before  the  appoint- 
ment of  apprentices)  paid  monitors. 

%  In  the  iron  districts  of  South  Staffordshire,  at  a  time  when 
the  wages  of  a  large  class  of  workmen  were  50s.  per  week,  the 
irregular  attendance  of  the  children  waa  attributed  to  the  ina- 
bility (the  unwUlingness  1)  of  tlie  parents  to  pay  the  school  fee. 

§  In  the  month  of  May,  1848,  when  the  hooping-cough  was 
prevalent,  the  attendance  was  as  follows  : 


*  "91  14s.  Gi.  were  paid  by  the  children  for  school  books  thus 
supJlie'd  to' them  in  the  year  1847,  at  wholesale  prices. 

t  The  following  Tables  afford  the  means  of  comparing  the 
ages  of  the  children  in  the  King's  Somborne  school  with  those 
of  the  children  iu  47  schools  in  the  Midland  Districts. 

Table  I.  


Boys 
Girls 
Infants 


Total 


Number 
on  the  Books. 


92 
93 
S4 


Average 
daily   Attendance, 


85 
81) 
30 


King's  Somborne 

School. 
(90  Boys,  82  Girls.) 


Boys 
Girls 


Number  per  Cent. 


Under 
7  Years, 


15i 
13 


14 


7  to  9. 


9  to  11, 


256-9th! 
29    , 


11  to  13, 


21 
14 


10 
19 


Table  II. 
(From  Report  on  Midland  Districts  for  1816,  p. 
8vo  Edition.) 


Midland  Districts. 

(2044    Boys    iu   27 

schools,  944   Girls 

in  20  schools,) 


Boys 
Girls 


Total 


Number  per  Cent. 


Under 
7  Years. 


22 
19 


7  to  9. 


23 
27 


32 
25 


11 
18 


13  to  15 


4 
10 


main  after  they  are  II  years  of  age  ;  here  32  per  cent. 
In  other  schools  4  per  cent-  of  the  boys  and  10  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  are  above  13  years  of  age  ;  here  10 
per  cent,  of  the  one  and  19  per  cent,  of  the  other. 
Here,  finally,  the  average  age  (W^\  years)  of  all  the 
children  in  the  school  is  nearly  that  of  the  monitors  m 
other  schools,* 

There  is  no  sacrifice  made  for  the  cause  of  education 
so  great  as  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  who,  when 
he  might  send  his  son  to  work,  sends  him  to  the  school. 
Nor  is  this  a  less  sacrifice  to  make  at  King's  Somborne 
than  in  other  agricultural  parishes  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  greater,  there  being  a  custom  of  sending  the 
children  out  to  tend  cattle  in  the  large  fields  or  open 
downs,  which  is  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  the  place. 
Neither  are  the  farmers  more  disposed  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  labourers'  children  there  than  else- 
where. They  claim  them  at  the  earliest  available  age 
for  what  is  called  bird  starving,  pig  watching,  &c. 
There  is  no  occupation,  however  slight,  which  does  not 
stand,  in  their  estimation,  before  the  school,  and  they 
look  upon  their  further  education  after  they  are  able 
to  go  to  work,  as  an  unjust  deprivation  of  their  labour, 
and  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  privileges 
of  their  own  children.f 

'  See  R^ort  on  Midland  Districts  for  1844.  The  average 
age  of  3756  boys  in  46  schools  ot  the  Midland  Districts  was 
from  65- 10  8^5  years  ;  and  of  2S01  girls  in  33  schools,  from  7J-to 
9  1-7thyear8.  ,.•         v     *     iiT,, 

t  Mr.  Dawes  speaks  thus  judiciously  on  this  subject :  in 
agricultural  districts  the  employer  does  not  encourage  the  la- 
bourer to  educate  his  child;  on  the  contrary,  his  mod"  <" 
thinking  and  of  acting  is  in  every  way  against  it.  He  has 
no  feeling  that  the  respectability  of  the  labouring  classes  woiiia 
be  advanced  by  education  ;  or,  if  he  has,  he  immsdiutely  be- 
comes jealous  of  their  being  brought  nearer  to  himselt,  not 
seeing  that  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  will  in  the  end  be 
equally  advanced.  In  fact,  he  has  no  notion  ot  worth  in  tne 
labourer,  as  a  man,  or  as  a  fellow-creature,  but  only  values 
him  as  a  machine  or  instrument  by  which  a  certain  quantity  01 
work  is  to  be  performed  ;  and  does  not  think  that,  although  he 
professes  to  bo  a  Christian,  it  is  any  part  ?f  1"=  "'"'J';  "' f,f "f' 
to  endeavour  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  labomers 
about  him,  by  making  them  more  intelligent,  more  sober,  and 
better  conducted  in  every  relation  of  life,  or  that  by  doing  so, 
he  adds  to  his  own  respectability.  In  the  eyes  ot  too  many  of 
the  employers,  the  labourer  who  spends  his  money  at  the  beer- 
house, ne'lects  his  family,  and  is  perlectly  regardless  as  to  how 
they  are  brought  up,  is  considered  quite  as  useful  as  the  one 
who  would  struggte  hard  t .  get  his  children  an  education,  and 
Try  to  raise  them  above  those  low  and  degraded  habits  to  which 
S,  have  hitherto  been  accustomed.  Let  those  who  act  thus, 
if  higher  motives  will  not  influence  them  weigh  well  the  ob- 
servations of  a  modern  writer,  that  ■ludependent  of  naoral 
grounds  the  kindness,  sympathy,  and  attentiuu  of  an  employer 
to  h""  wirbmen  is  the  safest  ana  most  prohtable  money  specu- 
lation  in  which  he  can  engage,'  I  have  never  known  a  single 
instance  of  a  farmer  encouraging  the  labourer  to  send  his 
Children  for  a  longer  period  to  school,  however  trifling  the  work 
for  which  he  wanted  them,  I  have  known  instances  of  a  parent 
wi.hiDg  to  continue  a  child,  but  his  employer  preventing  him 
bv  requiring  his  services  when  so  young,  that  it  would  have 
been  far  more  creditable  to  have  employed  an  older  boy.  — 
Hints  on  a  Stlf  paying  System  of  National  Education,  p.  19. 
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THE     AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE, 


[April  27, 


To  complete  the  contrast  of  this  school  with  all 
others  known  to  me  :  Whilst  I  have  found  the  success 
or  failure  of  other  schools  attributed  to  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  clergyman  and  other  respectable  in- 
habitants over  the  parents,  by  a  moral  violence,  com- 
pelling the  children  to  the  school,  here  there  is  ob- 
viously, on  both  sides,  the  most  complete  independence  ; 
the  school  offered  on  the  one  hand,  and  accepted  on  the 
other ;  an  education  provided  such  as  the  parents  think 
likely  to  benefit  their  children,  and  the  parents  availing 
themselves  of  it  for  their  benefit ;  the  father  consenting 
that  out  of  his  week's  wages  the  school  fee  should  be  paid, 
and  the  price  of  the  school-books  ;  the  mother  yielding 
to  the  school  her  daughter's  labour  in  the  household  ; 
and  both,  that  their  child  may  enjoy  a  privilege  of 
which  they  have  themselves  no  experience,  submitting 
to  the  privations  which  must  be  endured,  when  the 
small  weekly  earnings  of  the  family  are  diminished  by 
the  Is.  dd.  or  2s.  dd.  which  that  child  might  have 
earned. 

That  explanation  which  it  is  easiest  to  give  of  the  un- 
precedented popularity  of  the  King's  Somborne  school 
■is,  to  attribute  it,  not  to  any  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
■wants  of  the  people  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  but  to  ex- 
traordinary skill  on  the  part  of  the  master,  or  to  re- 
markable tact  and  aptitude  for  teaching  and  school- 
keeping  on  the  part  of  the  rector.  Were  this  the  case, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  in  recording  the  results 
■of  my  examination,  to  speak  of  them  as  generally  at- 
tainable, and  the  example  of  the  King's  Somborne 
school  would  lose  half  its  value.  1  trust,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  I  record  the  impression  that 
the  qualifications  of  the  master  are  not  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  masters  of  very  many  other  schools  not 
■equally  successful  ;  and  that  the  rector  (whilst  the  re- 
sult shows  him  to  be  a  very  able  teacher)  would,  I 
think,  lay  no  claim  to  extraordinary  technical  skill  or 
lunapproachable  readiness,  or  simplicity,  or  aptitude  in 
iis  way  of  dealing  with  children.  He  takes  no  pains  to 
make  the  public  exhibition  of  a  winning  manner  in 
teaching,  and  is  certainly  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
compromise,  in  his  intercourse  with  children,  the  dig- 
nity of  his  character  or  of  his  station. 

His  success  has,  in  point  of  fact,  been  accomplished 
by  honester  and  better  means  ;  and  holding,  myself,  the 
opinion  that  he  has  had  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
-difficulties  to  contend  with  that  other  clergymen  have, 
and  that  any  earnest  and  enlightened  man  who  followed 
'in  the  same  path  would  achieve  the  same  results,  I  have 
thought  it  the  more  expedient  to  record  this  opinion,  as 
a  have  constantly  heard  the  whole  merit  of  the  school 
attributed  to  certain  gifts  and  graces  peculiar  to  the 
rector  himself.  The  probabilities  of  the  case  arc  all,  in 
point  of  fact,  opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  Mr. 
■Dawes  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  University  of 
•Cambridge,  and  was  for  many  years  resident  in  that 
'University  as  fellow  and  tutor  *  of  his  college  ;  and  a 
parish  school  was  to  him  an  unaccustomed  place,  when, 
^a  few  years  ago,  he  opened  that  of  King's  Somborne. 

When  I  hear  it  asserted  that  such  an  education  as 
that  given  in  the  King's  Somborne  school  cannot  be 
offered  to  the  poor  of  the  whole  country,  because  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  rector  as  Mr.  Dawes  can 
be  placed  in  every  parish,  I  do  not  dispute  the  premises, 
but  I  see  nothing  to  justify  the  conclusion.  The 
example  of  the  King's  Somborne  school  would  be  of 
little  value  if  it  did  not  emboiiy  a  principle  ;  and  there 
'is  no  reason  why,  if  that  principle  were  duly  appre- 
ciated, our  training  schools  should  not  supply  masters 
qualified  to  carry  it  out ;  or  why,  if  such  masters  were 
provided,  one  mind  such  as  Mr.  Dawes's  should  not 
■control  many  such  schools. 

It  is  true  that  the  attention  given  to  the  school  by  a 
highly  educated  man  like  Mr.  Dawes  raises  it  above 
other  schools  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  about  him  ; 
and,  considering  what  has  been  the  previous  training  of 
our  present  national  schoolmasters,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  but  I  speak  of  another  state  of  their 
education,  and  I  see  not  why  men,  duly  and  specially 
educated  for  the  office,  should  not  create  everywhere 
the  same  confidence,  and  accomplish  the  same'  or  yet 
greater  results.  Report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education, 


Home  Correspondence. 

In  answer  to  a  Country  Curate,  the  best  works  I 
<!an  recommend  are,  the  "  Cottage  Gardeners'  Assistant," 
price  Is.,  in  which  work,  at  page  56,  he  wUl  find  an 
excellent  plan  for  managing  a  kitchen  garden  of  20 
poles— or  one-eighth  of  an  acre ;  and  Mr.  Cuthill's 
admirable  work  on  the  Potato  (which  no  Potato  grower 
should  be  without)  which  may  he  obtained  post  free 
from  Mr.  Cuthill,  nurseryman  and  florist,  Camberwell ; 
I  think  the  price  is  a  shilling  or  eighteen-pence.  The 
best  stock  in  such  a  neighbourhood  would  be  pigs,  as 
the  least  expensive  to  purchase  in  the  first  place,  and 
quicker  in  theu?  returns,  affording,  too,  an  ample  supply 
of  the  most  stimulating  and  enduring  of  all  manures. 
In  September  let  him  purchase  two  young  breeding 
sows  in  pig  of  their  first  litter,  and  .about  a  month 
lrom_  their  time  of  pigging;  these  will,  if  of  good 
quahty  and  large  in  size  for  their  age,  probably  cost 
from  60s.  to  75s.  ;  indeed  at  this  present  moment  a 
good  sow  three  months  advanced  m  her  second  litter  is 
not  worth  more  than  80s. ;  from  each  of  these  he  may 
this  year  obtam  a  litter  of  pigs,  and  then  convert  them 
into  baconers  by  the  end  of  February.     When  he  parts 


»  Tor  twenty  joars  tutor  of  Downing  CoUege. 


with  these  let  him  procure  two  fresh  gilts  as  before,  and 
that  year  and  each  succeeding  one  he  will  obtain  two 
litters.  I  think  he  may  fairly  count  on  five  at  a  litter 
as  a  general  average,  though  seven  (I  speak  from  ex- 
perience) is  nearer  the  mark.  This  is  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  cottagers  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  one  which 
I  have  found  the  most  profitable — indeed  the  only  pro- 
fitable plan  in  pig-keeping.  With  regard  to  poultry 
keeping,  let  him  purchase  at  once  16  hens  (pullets),  and 
two  cocks  of  any  breed,  provided  they  are  large  sized, 
short- legged,  any  colour  but  white,  especially  the  cocks, 
and  with  white  legs.  Should  you  approve  of  my  doing 
so,  I  should  be  happy  to  send  you  an  account  of  my 
poultry  management,  by  which  I  obtain  a  net  profit  of 
15s.  from  each  hen.  I  would  advise  "A  Country 
Curate  "  to  plant  one-half  of  his  garden  with  Potatoes, 
one-fourth  in  kitchen  garden,  and  one-fourth  in  Man- 
gold Wurzel.  As  soon  as  he  buys  his  sows  he  may 
begin  to  pull  the  leaves  of  the  Wurzel  for  them.  The 
Mangold  Wurzel  should  be  dibbled  in  rows  20  inclies 
apart  and  12  inches  in  the  row.  At  these  distances  I 
have  obtained  the  greatest  produce,  viz.,  at  the  rate  of 
42  tons  per  imperial  acre.  They  should  be  sown 
by  about  the  end  of  the  present  month.  The  Po- 
tatoes should  have  been  planted  in  February,  using 
whole  sets,  of  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
planted  at  the  same  distances  as  the  Mangold  Wurzel. 
I  prefer  American  Earlies,  or  as  some  call  them, 
American  Natives.  I  usually  obtain  from  this  sort 
about  100  sacks,  18  stones  (of  14  lbs.  per  stone)  to  the 
sack  ;  though  my  father,  a  more  experienced  hand  than 
myself,  has  frequently  grown  160  sacks  of  this  kind  per 
acre,  or  one  sack  to  a  rod  ;  this  was  by  spade  culture, 
in  a  garden  farm  of  about  three  qu  irters  of  an  acre, 
mine  by  the  acre  in  the  open  fields.  I  have  drawn 
up  a  Cr.  and  Dr.  account  for  the  second  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  on  half  an  acre  of  ground,  supposed  to  be 
deeply  drained  (1  mean  4  to  5  feet),  a  less  depth,  except 
under  some  circumstances,  I  have  found,  compara- 
tively speaking,  money  thrown  away.  Last  year  I 
drained  3  acres  (some  of  it  tenacious  clay)  from  4  to 
5  feet  deep,  planted  them  with  Potatoes,  which  proved 
free  from  "disease,  and  an  abundant  crop  ;  and  this 
spring  the  Wheat  looks  most  luxuriant.  Two  acres  of 
land  in  the  same  field,  of  exactly  the  same  nature, 
drained  24  inches  deep,  is  almost  as  bad  as  ever,  though 
drained  4  years  ago.  But  to  return  to  the  point.  I  sup- 
pose one  quarter  of  the  whole,  i.  e.,  20  poles  or  rods,  to 
be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  30  inches,  taking  care  for  the 
first  time  to  keep  the  top  soil  at  the  top,  unless  the  soil 
extends  to  that  depth,  when  1  would  advise  the  top  soil 
to  be  buried  underneath,  as  in  all  probability  it  is  full 
of  the  seeds  of  various  weeds,  as,  if  I  remember  right, 
"A  Country  Curate"  stated  that  it  had  been  allowed  to 
run  wild  for  some  years.  1  always  apply  farm-yard 
manure  for  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  3  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime  per  acre,  the  largest  crops  being 
always  obtained  from  the  use  of  farm-yard  and  artificial 
manures  combined. 

Cb.  £  s.  a. 

i  acre  or  40  poles,  25  sacks  of  Potatoes,  at  4s 5    0    0 

^  acre  or  20  poles  Kitchen  Garden 
i  D;tto  Miingold  Wurzel 

4  litters  of  piffs,  say  '20  pigs,  at  12s.  Gd.  each,  sold 

when  weaned  at  eight  weeks  old  (a  poor  price)       ...  12  10    0 
2  fat  sows,  20  stone,  at  5s.     They  should  weigh,  if  well 

kept,  nearer  30  stone  (14  lbs.  per  stone)       10    0    0 


Bb. 

1  waggon-load  of  straw  ... 
6  quarters  Barley,  at  24s.  ... 
Grinding  ditto,  at  2s.  fid.  per  qr. 

2  quarters  Beans,  at  30s.  per  qr. 
2  sacks  seed  Potatoes 
Sundries  


£14  10  0 
The  expenses  I  have  estimated  higher,  the  produce 
lower,  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  but  I  would  rather  be 
within  the  mark.  The  Mangold  Wurzel,  probably 
about  4  tons  (an  allowance  of  nearly  2  stone  per  diem 
to  each  pig  throughout  the  year),  should  be  boiled,  and, 
having  been  mixed  together  with  the  Barley-meal, 
should  be  given  when  warm  to  the  sows  during  the  time 
they  are  undergoing  the  process  of  fattening,  a  trough 
of  clean  water  for  drinking  being  always  come-at-able 
by  the  pigs.  In  summer  I  give  the  Mangold  Wurzel 
raw,  and  the  corn  bruised  and  dry.  The  Son  of  a 
Country  Rector,  Lincolnshire. 
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ROYAL  AGEICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  ENGLAND. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held,  at  the  Society's  house, 
Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  April  24 ;  present, 
bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  Trustee,  in 
the  chair  ;  Earl  of  Ducie,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  Lord  Port- 
man,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Hon.  J.  J.  Carnegie,  Sir 
M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart,,  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Mr.  R.  Barker,  Mr.  J.  Bethell,  Mr.  F.  Burke,  Mr.  D. 
Burton,  jun..  Col.  Challoner,  Mr.  W.  Clavering,  Mr. 
E.  Denison,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Dennison,  jun.,  Mr.  G.  Dyer, 
Mr.  T.  Ellman,  Mr.  A.  Foster,  Mr.  F.  Hobbs,  Rev.  A. 
Huxtable,  Mr.  Langston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Lawes,  Mr.  D. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Majendie,  Mr.  C.  E.  Overman,  Mr.  Parkins, 
Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Porcher,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Powell,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Ramsay,  Dr.  Ryan, 
Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  Shaw  (Loud.),  Mr.  Brinsiey  Sheridan, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Bridgeman  Simpson,  Mr.  E.  Slade,  Mr.  Stans- 
field,  M.P.,  Capt.  Shawe  Taylor,  Mr.  G.  Vernon,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Wharton,  Mr.  J.  T.  Wharton,  and  Prof.  Way. 


The  iollowing  new  members  were  elected  : 
Heale,  Henry  Newton,  HighBeld,  Hemel-Hempsted 
Conlton,  William,  Dean  Court,  Barton,  Dean  Prior,  Ashburton 
White,  James,  260,  High  Ilolborn,  London 
Field,  Charles,  Trunk  Farm,  Horley,  Bagshot 
Lovaine,  Lord,  Albnry  Park,  Guildford 
Chalcraft,  Thomas,  Amory  Farm,  Alton,  Hants 
Talbot,    Hon.    Wellington    Patrick,    Honeybone    Grounds, 
Evesham 
Hartshorn,  Thomas,  Silkmore  House,  Stafford 
Tyrrell,  John,  Exeter 

The  names  of  20  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Sewage  of  Towns. — His   Roval   Highness   Pmnce 
Albert,  as  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Society,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council,  through  Colouel  the  Hon,  Charles 
Grey,  a  communication  on  turning  the  sewage  of  towns, 
at  present  the  cause   of  disease  and  pestilence,  into  a 
source  of  national  wealth,  by  its  application  to  purposes 
of  agriculture.     Colonel  Grey  informed  the  Council  that 
this   important   subject   had,   along   with   the   general 
interest  it  had  lately  excited  in  the  public  mind,  become 
a  matter  ef  interest  and  study  to  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince   Albert,  and  that  he   was   commanded  by  his 
Royal  Highness   to   bring   before"  the   Council   of  the 
Society,  for  their  consideration  and  inquiry,  should  they 
think   the     subject    worthy  of  it,  what  had  struck  his 
Royal  Highness  as  being  a  simple  plan  for  effecting  the 
object  in  view.      Leaving  it  to  more   competent  judges 
to  decide  whether  the  sewage  should  be  used  as  a  liquid 
manure,  or  solidified,  upon  which  point  his  Royal  High- 
ness wished  to  give  no  opinion  himself,  he  had  confined 
his  consideration  to  the  latter  mode  of  application,  for 
two   reasons  ;    namely,  that,  in  the  solid  form  ;  1.  It 
could  be  more  easily  transported.      2.   It  could  be  ob- 
tained at  the  least  p'issible  expense.     Colonel  Grey  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  plan  proposed  by  bis  Royal 
Highness,  which   was   simply  this  :    to   form   a  tank, 
with  a  perforated  false  bottom,  upon  which  a  filtering 
medium  should  be  laid  ;  and  to  admit  at  one  end  the 
sewage  into  the   tank,  below  the    false   bottom,  when, 
according  to  the  principle  of  water  regaining  its  own 
level,  the  sewaje  liquid  would  rise  through  ttie  filtering 
bed  to  its  original  level  in  the  tank,  and,  provided  the 
filtering  medium  had  been  of  the  proper  nature  and  of 
sufficient   thickne?s,  it  would   be   thus  freed    from   all 
mechanical  impurity,  and  would  pass  off  into  the  drain, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  tank,  as  clean  and  clear  as  spring 
water.     This  simple  and  ett'ective  plan  was  illustrated  by 
drawings,  showing  the  vertical  and  horizontal  sections  of 
the  tank,  and  by  a  neatly  constructed  model  of  its  external 
form  and  internal  arrangements.     It  was  also  clearly 
shown,  by  these  sections,  how  the  sewage  matter  could 
be  let  into  the  tank,  or  shut  off,  when  necessary,  in  the 
simplest  manner,  by  means  of  common  valves  ;  and  with 
what  facility  such  a  filtering  tank  might  be  applied  to 
every  existing  arrangement  of  sewers,  without  requiring 
any  alteration  in  their  structure.     The  filtering  medium 
having  abstracted  from  the  sewage  all  extraneous  mat- 
ter, would,  in  all  probability,  become  the  richest  manure, 
anci  could,  at  any  time,  by  stopping  the  supply  of  sewage, 
be  taken  out  by  a  common  labourer  with  a  shovel,  and 
carted  or  shipped  to  auy  place  thought  most  desirable. 
The  solid  matter,  too,  held  in  suspension  by  the  sewage, 
would  probably  form  a  very  rich  deposit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  of  a  substance  approaching  in  its  qualities 
to  guano,  and  could  be  extracted  by  removing  the  false 
bottom,  which  rested  on  arches  or  vertical  supporters 
over  the  sewage  below  it  in  the  tank,  and  could  be  easily 
made  to  lift  up  or  take  out  for  the  purpose  of  such  ex- 
traction.     Two  tanks  might  easily  be  constructed  toge- 
ther, so  that  one  might  coutinue  iu  operation  while  the 
other  was  being  emptied.     The  experiment   mght  be 
tried  at  any  house-drain  in  town  or  country  ;  in  fact, 
his  Royal  Highness  had  himself  tried  the  operation  on  a 
small  scale  with  apparent  success  ;  aud  while  he  thus 
suggested  an  important  and  extensive  application  of  the 
hydrostatical  principle  involved  in  the  plan  proposed,  he 
wished  to  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  the  adoption  of 
that  well-known  law  of  fluid  bodies  by  which  they  make 
an  effort,  proportionate  to  their  displacement,  to  regain 
their  origiual  equilibrium.  On  that  principle  was  founded, 
as  he  was  well  aware,  the  upward-filtering  apparatus  used 
by  the  Thames  water  companies.     His  Royal  Highness's 
great  object  was  by  the  simplest  possible  meaus  toattain  a 
great  end ;  to  effect  an  essential  sanitary  improvement,aud 
at  the  same  time  tocreate  a  new  sourceof  national  wealth, 
by  the  very  means  employed  for  the  removal  of  a  deadly 
nuisance,  and  the  conversion  of  decomposing  matter, 
highly  noxious  to  animal  life,  into  the  most  powerful 
nutriment  for  vegetation.      His  Royal  Highness,  too, 
wished  to  offer   no  opinion  on  the  details  required  to 
complete  the  plan  proposed,  or  on  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  out  iu  the  most  efi'ective  manner.      Supposing   it  to 
be  right  in  principle,  its  advantages   in  an  economical 
point  of  view  could  only,  his  Royal  Highness  conceived, 
be  ascertained  by  practical  experience ;    and  it  was  oa 
that  account,  that  he   wished  to  submit  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Agricultural   Society,  who  might  [be 
better  able  to  carry  out  the  necessary  experiments.     It 
would   remain   to   be  decided  what   is   chemically    or 
mechanically  the  best,  and  what  the  cheapest  substance 
for  the  filter  ;  what  the  best  and  cheapest  construction 
of  the  tank  ;  how  long  the  sewage  will  pass  before  the 
filter  becomes  choked  ;  and  how  soon  the  filter  could  be 
sufficiently  saturated  to  make  it  profitable  as  a  manure. 
His  Royal  Highness  had  used  as  the  filtering  medium, 
the  following  substances  :— 

1.  Charcoal:  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfei:t  filtering 
substance  for    drinking    water,    retaining    effectually 


and  we)l  knowa  lor  its  singular 
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extraneous  matters, 

cowers  of  purificatioD.  r  v„  a  . 

2  G\psum  (plaster  of  Pans,  or  sulphate  of  lime)  . 
recommended  by  agricultural  chemists  for  fixing 
ammonia  and  other  volatile  substances,  by  the  decompo- 
sition to  which  it  becomes  subject,  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  volatile  alkali.  ,       •     „ 

3  Clay:  in  its  burnt  state,  would  act  mechanically  as 
a  filtering  bed  ;  and  in  its  unburnt  state,  on  account  of 
its  alumiuous  salts,  have  also  the  property,  like  gypsum, 
of  fixing  ammonia,  or  of  decomposing  the  ammoniacal 
and  oth^r  alkaline  salts  present  in  manure  ;  and  in 
either  state  would  be  cheaply  procured. 

AH  these  substances,  his  Royal  Highness  thought, 
would  in  themselves  be  highly  useful  as  manures,  inde- 
pendently of  the  purpose  they  would  subserve  as  agents 
for  filtration,  or  of  the  additional  amount  of  manuring 
matter  they  would  receive  from  the  sewage  which  they 
purified.  His  Royal  Highness,  however,  in  thus  inci- 
dentally referring  to  the  substances  he  had  himself  em- 
ployed for  the  filtering  medium,  was  well  aware  how 
many  more  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  value  would  sug- 
gest themselves  to  others,  who,  like  himself,  felt  an 
interest  in  effectmg  the  important  object  proposed.  As 
he  had  given  no  opinion  on  the  general  question  of  the 
liquid  or  solid  application  of  manure,  but  had  merely 
stated  the  grounds  of  preference,  iu  a  practical  sense,  ot 
the  solid  form  over  the  liquid  for  the  purposes  of  the 
filtering  operation  under  consideration,  his  Royal  High, 
ness  entered  into  no  discussion  on  thegamount  of  ma- 
nuring matter  retained  by  the  filter  compared  with  the 
soluble  matter  that  might  pass  through,  it  along  with 
the  water,  and  remain  in  that  liquid  in  a  soluble,  colour- 
less, and  transparent  form  ;  nor  of  the  value  of  such 
filtered  water  lor  agricultural  purposes.  He  had  con- 
fined his  observations  to  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
filtering  bed,  and  the  rich  deposit  obtained  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  sewage  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Alter  the  general  expression  ot  the  members,  of  the 
gratification  it  gave  them,  to  find  that  questions  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity and  the  objects  ot  the  Society,  enjoyed  so  large  a 
share  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert's  deep 
iuterest  and  enlightened  attention,  Lord  Purtman  in- 
formed the  Council  that  the  plan  proposed  by  his 
Royal  Highness  was  not  any  suggestion  made  to  him  by 
other  parlies,  and  which  he  had  been  induced  to 
patronise  ;  but  that  it  was  his  Royal  llighiiess's  own 
plan,  and  the  result  of  his  own  deliberate  consideration 
on  a  subject  that  his  Royal  Highness  regarded  as  of 
vital  imporiance  to  the  country.  His  Lordship  thought 
the  plan  proposed  the  simplest  and  cheapest  contrivance 
that  he  hadseen  for  the  purpose  proposed  in  all  cases 
where  there  was  a  sutlicient  fall  of  dram  in  the  de- 
clivity of  ground  where  it  was  employed.  The  commu- 
nication with  which  they  had  been  honoured  by  his 
Royal  Highness,  was  a  great  proof  of  the  useful  mattars 
to  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  devoting  his  atten. 
tion.  His  Lordship  expressed  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  him  to  institute  experiments  on  the  plan  proposed 
by  his  Royal  Highness,  in  localities  well  adapted  for 
their  trial,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  Council.— Sir 
Kobert  Price  and  Colonel  Challoner  considered  the 
principle  most  excellent.  Col.  Challoner  thought  the  only 
difiiculty  would  be  found  in  adjusting  the  filtering  bed  to 
a  j  ust  proportion  to  the  amount  of  liquid  that  would  have 
to  pass  through  it,  in  order  that  all  the  extraneous  matter 
might  be  abstracted  and  retained.  He  regarded  the 
first  results  of  the  trial  already  made  to  be  confirmatory 
of  Prof.  Way's  views  of  the  power  of  certain  soils  over 

manuring  elements Prof.  Way  was  much  pleased  to 

find  Prince  Albert  turning  his  attention  to  subjects  of 
so  much  interest  as  the  one  his  Royal  Highness  had 
then  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 
He  had  himself  attended  much  to  the  question  of  the 
sewage  of  London  ;  and  whether  in  the  most  fashion- 
able squares  or;  in  the  most  squalid  courts,  the  crying 
evil  was  alike  felt  and  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  city.  The  sewage  was  itself  divisible  into  two 
portions— the  soluble  and  the  insoluble.  The  insoluble 
matter  consisted  of  cells  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
of  hair  and  other  floating  substance  :  the  soluble  portion 
contained  ammonia  and  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda. 
The  insoluble  was  retained  by  charcoal  and  clay.  Clay, 
by  burning,  gradually  lost  its  pecuUar  property  of  arrest- 
ing ammonia  :  iu  its  raw  state  it  possessed  twice  the 
power  in  question.  Burnt  clay  would  however  form  a 
good  mechanical  material  for  the  fiUing  in  of  the  filter- 
ing bed.  He  thought  gypsum  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  arresting  ammonia  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
where  the  solid  matter  only  was  intended  to  be  obtained 
and  employed  as  manure.  The  gypsuui,  being  sulphate 
ot  lime,  yields  its  sulphuric  acid  to  tlie  ammonia,  and 
thus'forms  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which,  as  a  soluble 
salt,°is  at  once  dissolved  and  carried  oH'  by  the  clear 
filtered  water,  and  is  consequently  not  left  behind 
in  the  filtering  bed.  Thus,  unless  the  filtered 
water  is  also  used  for  irrigating  purposes,  the 
ammonia  is  thus  carried  off  aud  lost.  He  thought 
the  plan  proposed  by  his  Royal  Highness  ^lor 
obtaining  tbe  solid  manuring  matter  of  sewage,  if 
employed  in  connexion  with  the  application  of  liquid 
manure,  would  form  a  complete  system,  and  secure  all 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  source  ot 
manurmg  matter.  He  then  concluded  by  some  remarks 
on  the  application  of  liquid  tank  manure,  and  to  the 
excellence  of  his  Royal  Highness's  suggestion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  solid  matter  ot  sewage.  — The  Duke  of 
Richmond  thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  how  far 
charcoal,  alter,  its  use  as  a  chemical  and  mechanical 
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agent,  during  the  filtering  operation,  would  prove  of 
value  as  a  manure  ;  whether,  during  such  action,  it 
gave  up  its  own  substance  to  effect  the  changes  pro- 
duced, or  became  changed  by  such  agency';  or  whether 
it  simply  retained  the  manuring  matter,  aud  again 
yielded  it  as  a  manure  to  the  field.  It  would  also,  his 
Grace  conceived,  be  as  well  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  filtering  bed  in  comparison  with  farm-yard  manure. 
—Mr.  Shaw  enquired  whether  peat  charcoal  was  recom- 
mended for  use  in  this  plan.  Eight  different  experi- 
ments were  at  that  time  going  on  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  with  such  charcoal  saturated  with  the 
best  manuring  matter.— The  Duke  of  Richmond  thought 
that  Mr.  Shaw  probably  meant  charred  peat,  and  in  his 
opinion  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  charred 
peat  and  peat  charcoal,  or  charcoal  of  any  kind.— The 
Council  then  unanimously  voted  their  best  thanks  to  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  for  the  kindness  with 
which  his  Royal  Highness  had  honoured  them  with  this 
interesting  communication  on  so  important  a  subject. 

Cottage  Gkate.— Viscount  Babrington,  M.P.,  having 
called  the  attention  ot  the  Council  to  a  cottager's  grate 
he  had  seen,  that  he  thought  of  considerable  benefit 
where  coals  are  generally  burnt,  the  inventor  had  leave 
to  exhibit  to  the  members  a  model  of  its  construction. 
-Colonel  Challoner  favoured  the  Council  with  the 
result  of  his  experience  in  the  use  of  household  grates, 
aud  of  the  advantage  of  their  being  placed  low  down  m 
the  hearth,  and  with  backs  of  pecuUar  construction,  to 
prevent  their  splitting — Mr.  Pusey  suggested,  that  as 
there  was  a  prize  of  bl.  ofi'ered  by  the  Society  for  the 
best  "  Cottage  Stove  or  Range  for  burning  coal, 
shown  at  the  Society's  Country  Meeting  at  Exeter 
in  July  next,  it  would  be  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
ventor of  the  cottage  grate,  of  which  a  model 
was  then  exhibited  to  the  Council,  to  make,  an  entry 
of  his  invention  for  that  occasion.— The  Duke  of 
Richmond  concurred  in  this  suggestion,  which  he  com- 
municated  to  the  party  in  question,  thanking  him  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  submitting  the  model  to  the  in- 
spection ot  the  Council,  but  without  conveying  any 
opinion  of  its  merits  or  otherwise. 

American  Churn.— The  Council   were   favoured  by 
Mr.  Key,  ot  Newgate-Street,  with  an  inspection  of  the 
new  American  churn,  for  which  he  is  the  agent,  and 
with  a  trial  of  its  operation  in  their  presence.  This  churn 
consists  of  a  square  wooden  box,  nearly  cubical  in  its  di- 
mensions, and  capable  of  holding  nearly  3  gallons,  with  a 
revol  V  iuf  dasher  inside,  turned  round  by  a  crank  handle  on 
the  outside,  a  lid  to  fit  closely  on  the  top  of  the  box,  and  a 
spigot  and  forcet  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  its 
sides.     The  dasher  is  very  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the 
internal  dimensions  of  the  box,  its   two  ends  sweeping 
close    to  each  portion  of  the     box  within  its   range. 
It     is   similar   to   a    double   box   or   shallow  drawer, 
having,    on    each    side     ot    it,     narrow     rectangular 
grooves  or  cells,  and  an  iron  axle  through  its  centre, 
communicating  with  the  handle  outside.     Before  use 
the  churn  is  scalded  out,  and  the  cream  being  warmed 
to   about  62^°  of    Fahrenheit,    it    is    poured  into    the 
churn  to  not  more  than  half  its  depth.     The  lid  is  then 
closely  pressed  down  perfectly   tight  upon  the  churn, 
and  the  dasher  kept  in  rapid  but  uniform  revolution  by 
turning  the  handle.  At  the  endof  8  minutes  the  operation 
is  completed  ;  and,  from  5  quarts  ot  cream,  5,-l  lbs.  of 
fine  fresh  butter  is  produced.     The  peculiar  action  of 
this  churn  appears  to  consist  in  the  mechanical  mode  in 
which  atmospheric  air  is  rapidly  brought,  at  a  given 
temperature,  into  most  intimate  contact  and  compres- 
sion with  the  cream.     By  a  single   revolution  of  the 
handle,  the  box-dasher  is  brought  down  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cream  in  a  position  nearly  parallel  to  that  surface, 
as  the  churn  is  only  half  full  of  the  cream,  which  accord- 
ingly is  on  a  level  with  the  axle  of  the  dasher.     When 
the   dasher   thus   enters   the    body    of  the    cream,   it 
carries   with   it   the   air   enclosed   in  its    under    cells 
or   rectangular   partitions,   while   the    cream   fills   the 
partitions  on  the  opposite  and  upper  side  of  that  end  of 
the  dasher.     As  the  dasher  passes  down  through  the 
cream,  it  presses  by  its  rotary  action  the  included  air 
upon  the  cream  immediately  in  contact  with  it ;  but  as 
the  dasher,  in  the  course  of  its  revolution,  rises  through 
the  cream  on  the  other  side  of  the  churn,  the  included 
air   gradually   escapes,   and    bubbles  up   through   the 
cream  ;  while  the  cells  on  the  upper  side  being  filled  with 
cream,  and  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  the  churn,  the 
cream  is  dashed  out,  and  falls  down  through  the  body 
of  the  churn.     This  combined  mechanical  action  being 
constantly  kept  up,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  in  how 
intimate  a  manner,  and  in  how  short  a  time,  the   atmo- 
spheric air  is  brought  into  contact  with  every  portion  of 
the  cream, and  the  result  of  churning  effected.  The  butter 
is  then  washed  in  the  churn,  without  being  touched  with 
the  hands.  Nothing,  as  it  appeared,  could  be  more  simple 
in  its  construction  than  this  churn,  or  more  decisive  in 
its  result ;  and  the  agent  only  regretted,  that  instead  of 
providing  himself,  as  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do,  with 
the  cream  for  the  operation,  he  had  not  requested  the 
Council  to  favour  him  by  ordering  the  cream,  at  his 
expence,  from  some  indifferent  party,  and  by  causing 
the   churn  to  be  worked  by  any  person  they  thought 
proper  to  employ.      It  would  then  have  removed  all 
doubt  that  might  exist  respecting  any  peculiar  mode  of 
treating  the  cream  or  of  working  the  churn.     He  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  it  would  give  him  to  be  allowed 
to  repeat  the  trial  under  those  conditions. — The  Council 
ordered  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Key  for  the  kind  trouble  he 
had  taken  in  favouring  them  with  this  inspection  and  trial. 
The  Secretary  then  read  to  the  Council  an  extract  from 
a  report,  made  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 


Society,  and  to    which  his  attention  had  been  kind! 
called  by  Mr.  John  Bethell,  in  reference  to  the  entrance 
of  time  as  an  element  in  the  due  formation  of  butter. 
The   report   is   contained   in   the   last  volume   of   the 
Transactions  of  that  body,  page  267.     After  detailing, 
the  trial  of  an  atmospheric  churn,  producing  butter  in 
7  or  8   minutes,   with   other   similar  churns  used   iii 
America,    Mr.    Howard,   the    assistant-editor    of    the 
«  Cultivator,"  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  says,  "  The 
atmospheric  churn  appears  to  operate  on  a  correct  prin- 
ciple, that  of  miugling  the  air  with  the  cream ;  but  we 
are   not   in   favour  of  such  rajiid  churning.     Having 
formerly  had  some  e.xperience  in  making  butter,  we  should 
prefer  that  the  churning,  for  a  quantity  of  10  to  20  lbs.  of 
butter  or  more,  should  be  prolonged   to  30  minutes  at 
least.     According  to  our  experience,  the  best  butter  is 
not  produced  by  a  very  short  nor  a  very  long  period  in- 
churning.     If  it  is  churned  too  quickly,  the  separation 
is  not  complete,  aud  the  butter,  besides  being  less  rich,, 
is  deficient  in  quantity  ;  if  the  process  is  continued  too 
long,  the  butter  is  likely  to  be  oily.     We  think  our  best 
butter-makers  would  decide  that  churning,  for  ordinary 
quantities,    should    occupy  from    30  to    50   minutes." 
Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  to  the  New  York  Society,  then, 
adds  to  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  following 
observations.     "  We  have  conversed,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  with  many  of    our  best   dairymen,  and  they 
agree    with    Mr.    Howard,    that    the    best    time    for 
churning     butter    is   from    30  to    50    minutes.      The 
proper  temperature  for  producing  the  greatest  quantity, 
as  well  as  the  best  quality  of  butter  is  from  58°  to  60'-\" 

Professor  Way  remarked  on  the  construction  of  the 

churn,  that  it  would  probably^be  an  improvement  in  tho 
dasher,  if,  instead  of  its  being  made  so  as  to  strike_the 
surface  of  the  cream  in  a  parallel  position,  it  were 
divided  into  oblique  segments,  similar  to  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,  or  the  fans  of  a  revolving  ventilator.   , 

Prize-Essay.- Mr.  Ptistv,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the  report 
of  the  judges  on  the  essays  sent  into  compete  for  the 
prize  of  30/.  oH'ered  by  the  Society,  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep,  occasioned  by  mis- 
management ;  and  the  sealed  motto- paper,  correspond- 
ing  with  the  motto  of  the  winning  essay  being  opened  by 
the  noble  Chairman,  it  was  found  that  the  successful 
author  for  this  prize  was  Mr.  William  Floyd  Kak- 
KEEK,  veterinary-surgeon,  of  Truro,  in  Cornw.aU. 

W HEAT-GRUBS.— Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.,  having  re- 
ceived last  week  from  one  of  his  tenants  in  Shropshire 
some  specimens  of  grubs,  then  existing  in  great  num- 
bers in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  unknown  pre- 
viously, which  were  committing  great  devastations  on,~ 
the  blade  aud  root  of  the  young  Wheat  plant,  but- 
resisted  lime,  salt,  soot,  and  the  remedies  usually  ap- 
plied for  the  destruction  of  such  insects,  they  had  been 
sent  to  Mr.  Curtis,  the  distinguished  entomologist,  fori 
the  favour  of  his  inspection,  and  the  following  report,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Secretary,  had  been  kindly  made  by  that 
gentleman : 

'^  "15tli  Apvil,  1S50. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  grubs,  wbich  I  wish 
very  much  to  breed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  species,  but. 
I  tear  they  have  had  such  a  shaliing  by  the  post,  that  lew  ol: 
them  will  be  able  to  slip  oti'  their  jackets,  and  change  to 
pupuj.  Will  yuu  do  me  the  favour  to  inform  Mr.  Pendarves,. 
that  the  larite  he  left  with  you  will  change  to  large  gnats, 
probably  to  a  species  described  and  figured  in  my  last  report-; 
and  as  Mr.  Fendarves  seems  interested  in  this  matter,  1  beg 
to  refer  him  to  the  'Royal  Agricultural  Oouinal,'  vol.  .i.„ 
pp.  8a  and  03,  where  I  have  expressed  my  belief  that  the  corn 
crops  sutier  from  the  larva;  ot  a  species  of  Tipula,  especially  op. 
saudy  and  light  soils  ;  and  these  larvaj  ot  Mr.  Pendarves'a 
are  the  offspring,  I  expect,  of  the  identical  gtiat  which  is 
figured  in  Plate,  letter  V.  (opposite  to  page  117J,  iu  tne  same: 
volume  of  tho  Journal ;  the  larvse  at  figures  42  and  -13  are 
tho  pup.-B  at  fiaure  44.  This,  I  hope,  will  prove  satisfactory  •„ 
and  it  Mr.  Pendarves  be  inclined  to  transmit  me  some  moru 
larvte,  in  damp  moss  in  a  small  tin  box,  which  may  be  safely 
transmitted  by  post,  I  shall  be  happy  to  endeavour  to  rear, 
them,  and  send  you  the  results. 

(Kiigned)  *'  John  Cdetis." 

The  Council  ordered  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Curtis  for 
the  favour  of  this  kind  attention  to  the  objects  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  has  also  received  from  a  friend  of 
his  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchester,  similar  grubs 
from  a  9-acre  field  of  Wheat  in  that  neighbourhood, 
much  injured  by  their  ravages,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
half  the  crop.  The  gruba  attack  the  centre  of  the  root 
of  the  plant. 

Australian  Barley.- Mr.  R.  W.  Baker  having, 
transmitted  details  connected  with  his  trial  ot  the  Aus- 
tralian Barley  received  by  the  Council  a  few  years  ago, 
and  distributed  among  such  members  as  kindly  under- 
took to  try  and  report  upon  its  qualities,  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  and  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  favoured  the 
Council  with  theu:  views  on  the  general  question  of  the 
trial  of  naturalised  Barley,  and  the  comparative  mode 
by  which  its  qualities  ought  to  be  tested  by  cultivation 
iu  this  country  along  with  the  best  ordinary  varieties,, 
aud  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances. 

Asphaltic  Manure.— Mr.  John  Bethell  requested, 
leave  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Duke  before  he- 
quitted  the  chau:.  He  had  for  some  years  been  mucb 
interested  in  the  conversion  of  bituminous  substances 
into  mauure,  but  he  had  hitherto  failed  in  obtaining  a 
clue  to  any  means  by  which  then:  application  in  that 
respect  could  be  made  successful.  He  had  accordingly 
learned  with  much  iuterest,  from  the  communi. 
cation  made  by  Earl  Grey  to  the  Society  a  short 
time  ago,  that  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt  to  render  the  pitch  ot  the 
Atphaltic  Lake  iu  Trinidad  beneficial  as  a  ma- 
and    had    tested     its    value    as    such    in   the 
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Government  gardens  at  Bermuda.  Specimens  of  this 
bituminous  manure  were  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Way 
for  analysis,  and  the  results  would,  in  due  time,  no  doubt 
be  laid  before  the  Council ;  but  as  he  had  much  doubt 
whether  that  analysis  would  iuform  us  of  more  than  we 
might  anticipate  from  the  probable  nature  of  the  com- 
pound^-, he  felt  a  great  desire  to  hear  what  proofs  Lord 
DundoDald  had  to  offer  of  the  excellence  of  the  manure 
ao  prepared  ;  and  he  begged  to  inquire  of  the  noble 
Duke  whether  such  communication  had  been  re- 
ceived.— Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  stated  that  he  had  already 
anticipated  Mr.  BethelTs  wishes  on  thb  subject, 
having  written  to  Lord  Grey  to  make  a  similar  inquiry, 
when  his  Lordship  had  informed  him  that  such  commu- 
nication was  on  its  way  from  Lord  Dundonald,  and 
when  received  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Council.  Mr. 
Pusey  took  that  opportunity  of  stating  the  interest  he 
too  felt  on  this  question,  though  on  grounds  different 
from  those  stated  by  Mr.  Bethell,  namely,  from  cases 
in  which  increased  fertility  could  apparently  be  due  only 
to  casual  admixture  with  bituminous  matter  in  the  soil. 
This  had  been  found  to  occur  on  some  property  of  his 
relative's,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon's,  in  Wiltshire,  not 
far  from  his  own  residence  at  Pusey,  where  dark  blue 
clay  had  been  thrown  over  the  land,  and  had  exerted  a 
manuring  effect  that  could  only  be  attributed  to  the 
bituminous  matter  the  clay  in  question  was  known  to 
contain.  ■ 

Mr.  John  Martin,  K.L.,  the  celebrated  artist,  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  his  work  on  diverting  the  sewage 
of  London  and  Westminster  from  the  Thames,  and 
applying  it  to  agricultural  purposes  ;  on  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  river  ;  and  on  establishing  a  supply  of 
pure  water  to  the  metropolis. — Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son, 
of  Glasgow,  presented  the  first  division  of  the"C}clo- 
psedia  of  Agriculture"  (edited  by  Mr.  J.  Chalmers 
Morton,  so  well  known  to  the  Society  and  the  public,  as 

a  distinguished  writer  on   agricultural  subjects). Mr. 

Bruce  Allen  presented  his  Rudimentary  Treatise  on 
Gotcage  Building. — For  all  of  which  the  Council  ordered 
their  usual  acknowledgmencs  to  be  conveyed. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
1st  of  May. 


him  in  our  volume  for  1847:  **My  practice  is  to  prepare  a 
seed-bed  by  well  diggina;  and  dressing  in  the  winter  a  corner 
of  tny  earliest  piece  of  Tares.  The  seed  is  sown  early  in 
March  tbioly,  in  rows  1'^  inches  asundt-r,  and  kept  perfectly 
clean  by  boein?  and  hand-weeding  ;  and  as  the  Tares  are 
cleared  ofi"  in  ilay  and  June,  the  ground  is  deeply  ploughed, 
ridge'i  up,  aod  dressed  and  planted.  The  plants  at  first  are 
placed  out  3  feet  apart,  the  ridges  being  28  inches  asunder  ; 
but  as  the  season  advances,  the  distance  between  the  plants 
is  diminished.  Tlie  value  of  this  root,  I  assure  your  readers, 
in  any  season,  is  very  considerable,  but  more  particularly 
after  a  dry  summer,  when  most  other  winter  food  is  scarce. 
I  am  this  year  very  fortunate,  having  on  each  of  my  farms 
a  considerable  breadtb.  Lean  stock,  after  such  a  season  as 
we  have  just  had,  always  sells  low  in  the  autumn,  Irom  the 
want  of  winter  keep,  whilst  fat  stock  in  the  following 
spring,  from  the  same  cause,  usually  sells  very  high,  so 
that  a  plant  of  this  description  is  most  advantageous.  Upon 
a  field  of  10  acres,  broUen  up  from  heath  last  year  (part 
of  Bagshot-beath),  I  have  at  this  moment  more  winter  food 
to  tbe  acre  than  is  commonly  grown  on  good  soils  in  favour- 
able seasons,  and  this,  too,  has  been  raised  without  the  aid 
of  any  purchased  manure." 

Legal  Redeess  :  B,  W  P.  You  may  obtain  whatever  the  agree- 
ment witli  your  tenant  or  the  custom  of  the  country  implies. 
But  on  this  subject  you  must  consult  your  solicitor, 

Peeuvian  Goawo  :  i'oiion.  Average  of  32  specimens,  according 
to  Mr.  Way,  is —  Per  cent. 

Water  13.09 

Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia  52.61 

Sand 1.54 

Earthy  phosphates 24.12 

Alkaline  salts  8.78 


ENGLJSH  TIMBER  AND  BARK.— 

"  I  I'LANE. 

Per  Foot  Cube. 
0  35.  Od.  to  55.  Od. 
0  2     3      —  3    0 
OU     6      —20 
Oil     <;      —20 
o;2    0      —  2    G 


Round  Timbee. 
Per  Load. 

Oak £5     0    Oto£7    0 

Ash 4     0    0—60 

Elm 2  10    0—  3  10 

Beech...    2    5    0 —  3     0 
Lime    ...     3     0    0—4     0 


Afbil  27. 

Inch  Boabd, 
Per  Foot  Superf. 
Os.  4id.to05.  6d. 
0     3'    — 0    4 
0    2      —0    3 
0    2      —  0    2i 
rt    3i    —  0    44 
We  have  to  note 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

APRIL. 
East  Lincolnsdiee  Fabm,  -4jjHi  22.— Wehave  just  succeeded 
in  getting  ia  our  spring  corn,  and  are  now  finishing  sowing 
<irass  seeds  on  the  Wheat  (which  is  much  improved  bv  the 
harrowing;,  and  rolling  our  Barley,  which  looks  promising. 
The  lambing  season  is  now  over  (excepting  a  few  stragglers), 
and  it  has  been  altogether  a  tolerable  one;  that  is,  we  have 
been  i.s  fortunate  as  our  neighbours.  About  five  or  sis  ewes 
■were  lost,  and  there  have  nut  been  so  many  pairs  as  usual. 
The  gre-nerpart  of  theewesand  lambs  are  ou  apiece  of  seeds  • 
the  hog<  finished  their  Turnips  the  first  week  in  this  month' 
and  removed  to  Grass.  About  200  (wethers)  we  are  getting 
Ji-esh,  with  oilcake,  half  a  pound  each  per  day,  and  will,  per- 
haps,  be  kept  on  till  shearing.  We  h^ive  wintered  18  beasts, 
bougnt  last  fall  at  9i.  15s.  per  head,  and  though  living  well  on 
Turuips  and  cake,  they  would  not  fetch  at  last  fair  lU.,  so  that 
they  will  stay  over  a  little  longer.  Prices  at  last  Saturday's 
Caistor  fortnight  market  were  lower  than  ever-  a  good  cow 
and  calf  might  be  bought  for  9i.  to  lui.,  best  fresh  beasts,  IH., 
best  hogs,  3l5.,  very  prime,  35^.  Potatoes  were  seihng  at  8rf 
a  peck,  and  butter  at  9d.  a  pound.  H.  E. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Account  Books:  W  B  H.  The  English  Agricultural  Society 
have  published  account-books.  You  should  apply  to  their 
stationer ;  his  address  may  be  ascertained  at  No.  12 
Hanover-square.  The  article  "  Accounts,"  in  Bl  ckie's 
''Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,' is  worth  reading.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  describe  the  cburn  referred  to  nest  week. 

Bantams:  Amateur.  The  *' black  sickness  "  from  which  your 
bu-ds  are  suffering  is  believed  to  be  highly  infectious  in  its 
worst  stages,  although  it  may  only  be  epidemic  in  the  ear- 
liest. Be  cautious  of  handling  the  suppurating  parts  if  vou 
have  a  cut  or  cracked  finger.  Look  well  that  tbe  accommo- 
dation for  your  fowls  be  clean,  warm,  and  airy.  They  may 
probably  require  to  be  crammed  to  keep  thtmahve,  forwhich 
purpose  the  pellers  used  for  goslings  are  convenient.  Dip 
them  m  water  before  administering,  to  make  them  slip  down 
easily.  For  further  details  see  "Dixon's  Poultry  "  2d  edit 
p.  255.  ""  '' 

Bo.vEs  AND  Acid:  G  F  M,  Pile  the  bone-dust  in  a  heap  and 
soak  it  with  water,  then  pour  the  acid  (one-fourth  or  one- 
third  the  weight  of  the  dry  bones),  on  the  heap,  and  see  that 
It  doennot  run  away  unused  from  the  heap.  This  will  not 
be  difficult  to  hinder,  but  it  may  be  well  for  the  purpose  to 
lay  a  thick  rim  of  ashes  around  the  heap  of  bones  on  the 
earthen  floor.  When  the  boiling  and  effervescence  have 
»iomcwhat  sub^ded,  cover  the  heap  over  for  a  fortnight  with 
the  ashes,  and  after  that  turn  it  over  and  mix  it  well  with 
enough  dry  ashes  to  make  it  drill. 

Brain's  Abtificial  Mandbes:  J  L.  We  do  not  know  Mr 
Brain's  address.  If  he  should  see  this  perhaps  he  will  be 
good  enough  to  inform  us. 

•Cabbages:  Sigma.  The  Cabbages  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
survive  the  tuffocation  between  the  rows  of  Beans  We  very 
much  doubt  if  the  Tu.nips  will  come  to  much,  unless  thev  be 
sown  very  laie,  "^ 

-Cow  :  J  C,  SouUiton.  The  supposed  cause  could  not  have  had 
any  mfluence  in  preventing  the  return  of  the  natural  instinct 
Try  stimulating  food,  such  as  Beans,  and  the  following  by 
way  ot  medicine  in  a  mash— Cantharides  powdered,  5  grains 
every  alternate  day.  W.  C.  S. 

■Eaii-SEANTS  :  B  B.  It  would  be  very  unsafe  to  take  any  advice 
but  that  of  those  who  have  themselves  been  out.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  say  where  in  N.  America 
a  capital  of  bOOl.  is  likely  to  be  moat  aavantageously  invested 
in  agriculture. 

QodB  FOE  Liquid  Mandke.  Subsa-iber.  Mr.  Browne,  of  Hampen, 
Andoverelord,  Gloucestershire,  is  making  Flax  hose,  which 
^ill  bear  a  little  pressure  per  yard,  for  conveying  liquid 
manure,  at  2s.  per  yard  without  seam.  It  is  2^  inches  dia- 
meter;  for  3d.  per  yard  additional  he  puts  on  a  composi- 
tion that  will  secure  it  from  decay.  He  is  taking  out  tbe 
■vvater  Irom  hia  Flax  tanks  with  it,  and  intends  with  a 
lorce-pump  to  water  some  of  his  best  crops  this  ytar.  lie  is 
makmg  a  stronger  hose  for  2s.  Gd.  per  vard  for  the  London 
brewers  and  fire-engines,  but  he  uses  the  one  he  sells  afJs. 
piryardhimoelf. 

Italian  Rxe-geaps  :  B  D.  It  will  succeed  among  the  Oats,  hut 
not  amung  the  Vetches.  The  latter  will  most  likely  kill  it. 
it  \\i,s  so m our  case  once. 

KooL  Rabi  :  Ji  F.  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  has  strongly  recommended 


100.14 
The  organic  matter  named  above  contains  ammonia  corre- 
sponding  to  a  per  centage  of  17,41  in  the  guano. 

Spent  Baek:  B  W.  You  had  better  either  char  it  and  then  use 
it  in  compost  with  other  manures,  or  make  use  of  it  as  a 
sponge  to  huld  liquid  manure.  You  had  better  not  apply  it 
by  itself  in  any  large  quauii  y  to  land;  but  if  you  soak  it 
with  tank  water  and  turn  it  over  two  or  three  times  it  will  do 
to  use  on  any  ^ort  of  soil  at  the  rate  of  20  cubic  yards  per 
acre,  just  as  you  would  use  farm  dung. 

Situations  :  A  A.  We  have  known  inquiries  to  be  made  for 
managers  for  West  Indian  estates.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to 
advei  tise. 

Stamps:  Borrower  of  Money.  We  are  not  learned  in  the  law, 
or  should  have  been  glad  to  inform  you. 

Stone  Pa  pee  :  S  li  H  as  lis,  "Has  the  new  German  'stone 
paper*  found  its  way  to  England  yet,  and  how  does  its  cost 
stand  relatively  to  other  coverings,  such  as  tije  felt,  <fcc.  ?" 
We  have  not  any  personal  experience  ot  felt  as  a  covering  for 
roofs,  having  preferred  pantiles. 

Yews:  S.  The  Yew  tree  is  extremely  poisonous  to  horses,  cows, 
and  sheep  when  eaten  in  a  dry  or  withered  state.  The  writer 
baa  known  many  instances  of  animals  having  been  thus 
poisoned.   W.  C.  S. 


Bark  per  load  of  4o  cwt.  is  trom  IZl.  to  lol 
a  decline  ..f  I'Us.  to  30*  per  load  in  old  English  during  the  past 
month  ;  some  large  parcels  are  now  in  the  marker. 

rri,      r.  ^^T  ATOt^L-.  — tjODTH  W AltE,   April  22. 

The  Commutee  report  that  the  fresh  arrivals  during  the  past 
week  have  been  limited,  which  has  enablel  salesmen  to  com- 
ment-e  selhug  out  of  stores,  but  prices  are  ve-y  little  better. 
The  followm-  are  ihe  present  prices  :— York  Kegents.  100s.  to 
120s.  per  ton;  rteotch  whites,  40s.  to  45s.:  French  whites. 
40s.  to  6ds.  ;  Belgian  do.,  40s.  toSSs. ;  Rhenish  do..  oOs.  to  65s.- 
Dutch,  35s.  to  40s. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Cdmbeeland  Mabket,  April  25. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    (;8sto728    Inferior  , 


..     75        80 
Whitechapel, 


New  Clover 
Straw 


24 


28 


April  S 


JoSHDA    BaEEB. 


New  Clover  ... 
Inferior  ditto... 
Straw      


— BtO  — 

65        70 
22        25 


ilflarfeets* 

COYENT  GARDEN,  April  27. 
Vegetables  are  well  supplied,  but  many  kinds  of  winter 
Fruit  are  over.  Strawberries  and  Hothou&e  Grapes  are  both 
more  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Pine-appies,  of 
which  some  good  fruit  may  be  obtained.  Walnuts  ani  Chest- 
nuts are  abundant ;  and  Oranges  and  Lemons  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Amongst  Vegetables,  Turnips  and  Carrots  are  good, 
and  there  is  some  very  good  Broccoli  in  the  market.  A  few 
frame  Potatoes  have  made  their  appearance.  Lettuces  and 
other  saladiug  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mush- 
roome.  French  Beans,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  are 
plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia  venusta,  Primulas,  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Epacrisea,  Acacias,  Lilacs,  and  Roses, 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  63  to  1  Os      ,  Lemons,  perd  oz..  Is  to  2s 


Inferior  ditto '.    50 

New  Hay        — 

Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay       ...  63s  to  68s 

Inferior  ditto        ...  50        55 

New  Hay        —        — 

Old  Clover    80        84 

HOPS.— Fbiday,  April  26. 

Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  there  is  a  steady 
trade  doing  in  new  Hops,  as  well  as  fine  yearhngs,  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  : 
Mid.      and     East 

Kents  ...  p,  cwt.  147s  to 2523 
Wealdof  Kents  ...  126  — 1■^7 
Sussex 110  —130 


Farnhams,  p.  cwt.  — s s 

Yearling  Kents  ...  40  —  80 
.Yearling  Sussex...  40  —  80 
Old  Hops      20   —    60 


Grapes,  hothouse,p. lb., 10stol53 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,4d  to  Is 
Pears,  per  doz.,  6s  to  10s 
Apples, kitchen, p.  b?h.,  4s  to  6s 

—  per  100,  63  to  12s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

~      per  100,5s  to  12s 

VEGETABLES, 


Alnionds,  per  peck,  6e 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
"Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  24a 
Nuts,  Bar.,  p.  bush,,  20s  to  228 

—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  16s 
Keut  Cobs,  9{ts  to  100s  p.lOO  lbs 


if- ;  and  the  foUowiii! 


S  passage  is  extracted  from  an  article  by 


French  Beans,  p.l00,ls6d  to  3s 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Is  to  2s 
Aspsiragus,  p.  bund.,  2s  to  73 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  6d  to  Is 
Cabbages,  per  doz..  Is  to  Is  6d 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  43 
Broccoli, p.doz.bundl.,  8s  to  10s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  3s  to  4s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  120s 

—  per  cwt.,  33  to  7s 

—  per  bush.,  2h  6d  to  33  6d 
Turnips,  p.doz.buD.,ls6dto266d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  4s 
Cucimibers,  each,  Is  to  3s 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  lAd 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  4d  to  6d 
Spinach  p.  sieve,  2s  to  3s 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  3s  6d  to  4s  6d 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  48 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  6d  to  3s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  is 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  28  to  3d 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  yd  to  l8 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  9d  to  Is 
Watercress,  p.  doz.  bunches, 

6d  to  9d 
Corn  Saladjp.  hf.  sieve,  9d  to  la 


MARK  LAN£. 
Monday,  Apbil  22.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land 
carriage  samples  to  this  morniug's  market  was  very  small,  and 
disposed  of  at  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Foreign  met 
an  improved  inquiry  at  the  prices  of  Friday  last.— Barley  of  all 
sorts  is  lully  as  dear,  as  are  also  Peas.— We  raise  onr  quota- 
tijns  for  ilazagau  Bsaos  Is.  per  qr.,  and  otner  qualities  meet  a 
better  sale. — Oars  are  in  more  general  demand,  at  rather  en- 
hanced prices.— The  top  price  of  English  Flour  is  lowered  is. 
per  sack,  namely  to  37s. 

Beitish  pee  impeeial  Qdaeter.        1 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  39—40  Red  . 

—  —        tine  selected  runs  ...ditto  41—42  Red  . 

—  —        Talavera    44—48 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White  35—40  Red  , 

—  Forei;<n    33— 5() 

Barley. grind.  &  distiL,  195to223...Chev.  24—27 

~     Foreign Griodiog  anddistilhng  14-19 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    15—18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire   ...Potato  m — 21 

—  Irish    Potato  14—18 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew  14—18 

Rye  19—21 

Rye-meal,  foreign .per  ton  ot. — 6i 

Beans,  Mazagan  19s  to  21s Tick  i-i — 25 

—  Pigeon 25s  —  37s  ...Winds  22—28 

—  Foreign  Small  24— 36 

Peas,  white.  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  23—25 

—  Maple   24s  to  263 Grey  22—23 

Maize   "White  23—26 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  33—37 

—  Suffolk   ditto  26— :i3  tVorfolk    26—33 

Foreign    .^...per  barrel|21— 24  Per  sack|28— 32 


Malting 
Halting 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

Yellow. 


35—38 
37—39 


22—24 
20—23 

14—19 
12-16 
12—15 
18-20 

33—25 
-28 
18—19 
24—26 
19—28 
23—25 


Abeivals  in  the  Poet  of  Londun  east  week, 


Oats. 

Qrs. 

2l'23 

25 

3S1H 


Beans,  1 
Qrs.  : 
679     I 

5239 


Peas« 

Qrs. 
104 

216 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondat,  April  22. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  larger,  and  the  average  quality 
good.  There  is  a  good  attendance  of  buyers,  and  late  quota- 
tiona  are  fully  supported.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  moderate  ; 
trade  is  brisk  at  advanced  rates.  Lamb  is  plentiful,  and  no 
dearer.  The  supply  of  Calves  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand  ; 
they  meet  with  a  dull  sale  at  scarcely  Friday's  quotations. 
From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  326  Beasts,  330  Sheep, 
and  55  Calves;  from  Scotland,  400  Beasts;  and  2500  from 
Norfolk  and  Suffjlk. 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s    d      s    d 
Best  Long-wools  .  3  10  to  4     2 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s 

d       B 

d 

Best  Scots,  Here. 

fords,  <bc.        ...  3 

4  to  3 

r, 

Beat  Short-horns  3 

0  —  3 

4 

2d  quality  Beasts  2 

8  —  3 

0 

Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds      ...  i 

2—4 

6 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 

8  —  4 

0 

Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Ewes  &  2d  quality  3 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

Lambs         5 

Calves 3 

Pigs 


4—3  8 
6  — 3  10 
0  —  3  4 
0  —  5  8 
4  —  4  0 
0  —  4  0 
Pigs,  230. 


Beasts,  3658;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  20,760  ;  Calves,  126 
Fbiday,  April  26. 
"We  have  a  very  large  supply  of  Beasts  to-day,  and  conse- 
quently prices  are  lower.  The  dead  markets  being,  however, 
tolerably  clear,  a  fair  clearance  is  effected.  The  number  of 
Sheep  and  Lambs  is  large  ;  the  former  are  sold  about  the  same 
as  on  Monday  last,  but  the  latter  do  not  maintain  that  day's 
quotations.  Caivea  are  very  plentiful ;  trade  is  dull  at  lower 
prices.  From  Germany  and  Holland  there  are  102  Beasts 
and  195  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  500  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk,  300  ; 
and  123  Mileh  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  <fcc.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds       ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 


Best  LoDg-wools  .  S  10  to4 

2 

2  to  3 

4 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  3    4  —  3 

t 

0  —  3 

2 

Ewes  ij  2d  quality  3    6  —  3 

10 

0-2 

lU 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3    0  —  3 

4 

Lambs 5     0  —  5 

6 

2  —  4 

(i 

Calves 3    0—4 

0 

8-4 

0 

Pigs       3    0  —  4 

0 

Flour,i4743  sksj  Wheat.!  Barley.    Malt 

—       —      bis  I     Qrs.  Qrs.        Qrs 

EngUsh    i     3337  1799        7639 

Irish      1       _  _  107 

Foreign    I  22930     1  12631  — 

Feidat,  Apbil  26.— The  arrivals  of  foreign  liarley  and  Oats 
this  week  are  large,  but  moderate  of  Wheat  and  Enghsh  com. 
The  attendance  at  this  morning's  market  was  small,  and 
business  limited.  Foreign  Wheat,  however,  was  held  with 
more  tirmness,  and  where  sales  were  effected  late  prices  were 
fully  supported  ;  English  remains  as  last  quoted.  We  observe 
no  alteration  in  the  value  of  Barley,  Beens,  or  Peas. — The  Oat 
trade  is  heavy,  and  inferior  qualities  difScuIt  of  disposal,  ex- 
cepting at  a  decline  of  6d.  per  qr.  on  Monday's  prices.- Since 
the  19(h  inst.  an  improved  feeling  has  manifested  itself  for 
Wheat,  both  here  and  in  many  provincial  markets.  The  value 
of  good  qualities  has  been  fully 'supported,  aUhough  much  dil". 
ficulty  fctill  attends  the  disposal  of  inferior  and  out-of-con- 
ditioned  parcels,  which,  in  the  interior,  have  in  some  instances 
been  held  at  a  decline.  Barley  and  Peas  are  unaltered  in 
value,  English  Mazagan  Beans  have  rather  improved,  but 
foreign  Oats  are  a  trifle  cheaper,  the  supply  here  continuing 
large. 

ASEIVALS   THIS    WEEK. 


English  ... 
Irish    

Foreign  ...| 

iMPtEIAL 
AVEEAGEB. 

March  9... 

—  16 

—  30 

April     6 , 

—  13 

—  20 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


Fbices. 


■Wheat. 
Qrs. 
2770 

5970 
Wheat. 

Barle. 
Qrs. 
2010 

8400 

BA£L£Y. 

Oats. 

Oats. 
Qrs. 
890 

33150 
KTE. 

B 

PI 
508 

BANS. 

our. 
)  sacks 
brls. 

PEAii. 

38s  6d 
38    1 

37  9 
88    1 

38  5 
37  10 

23sl0d 
23    8 
23    6 
23    2 
22  11 
22    8 

153  ii 

14  11 

15  2 

14  10 

15  3 
15     3 

23s  3d 
22    7 
21    7 
21     6 

20  8 

21  6 

245  7d 
24    1 
23  10 
23    8 
23    9 
23    9 

253  id 

25  2 
i5    3 
24    5 

26  3 
24    9 

38    0 

23    2 

15    1 

21  11 

23  10 

25    2 

1     0 
ions  in  th 

1     0 
3  last  six 

1    0 

weeks 

1     0 
Com  1 

1 
ive 

0 
rages 

1     0 

38s  6d- 
38  5 
38  1 
38  1 
37  10 
37    9 


Mab.   9..MAB.  16. 


Mab.  30.)  Apbil  6.  Ape.  13.  Ape.  20. 


Canary,  per  qr 62s  to< 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  34 
Hempeeed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt.. ..24  —  46 

—  —  foreign,do. —       — 

—  white,  do.    ...    36  —  48 

—  —  foreigOjdo. —      — 


SEEDS,- Apbil  : 


Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...18s — 22a 
Mustard,  white.p. bush.  7  —    9 

—  brown,  do 10  —  13 

Rape,  per  last   3ui. — Z71, 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.lOi)O...St,    5s 

—  — foreign, p.ton  6i.    U3 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  it.    5s 
Tares,  perbush....  3s0d— 5s6d 


LiVEBPOoL,  Fbiday,  Apeu.  26.  —  Since  Monday  last  the 
arrivals  of  grain  and  Flour  have  been  very  iosiyuificant.  At 
this  day's  market  the  Wheat  trade  was  more  lively  than  of 
late,  and  a  fait  amount  of  busiaesa  was  trausacted,  partly  on 
speculntiun,  and  chieflv  on  seci^ndary  runs  of  foreign,  which 
realised  an  advance  of  Id.  to  2d.  per  7u  lbs.  on  Tuesday's  rates. 
Barley  was  a  dull  sale,  and  rather  cheaper.  Thert;  was  no 
cbange  in  Malt,  Beans,  and  Peas.  Oats  were  in  moderate  re- 
quest, and  a  shade  dearer.    Oatmeal  was  steady  at  late  prices. 
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TO  GrNTLBMBM,  FLORISTS,  AND   OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell  by 
Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  TrVEDNES- 
DAY  May  1,  and  THORSDAY,  May2,  at  12  o'clock,  a  first-rate 
collection  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES;  also  the  newest 
varieties  of  Dahlias,  Heartsease,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  and 
other  plants  in  bloom. — May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale. 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leyton- 

stone,  Essex^ 

DAHLIAS      VERBENAS,      GERANICilS,      CARNATIONS, 

PICO  lEES,  BLACK  AND  GREEN  TEA  TREES  IN  POTS, 

HERBACEOUS   PLANTS,  ROSES,  Ac. 

MR."  HASLAM  will  sell  by  Auction,  as  above,  at 
the  Auction  Mart,  on  "WEDNESDAY,  May  1,  and 
FRIDAY,  May  3.— Catalogues  may  be  had  at  tne  Mart,  and  of 
the  Auctioneer.  Epping,  Essex. _^^_ 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

JAMES   PHILLIPS  AND  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 
handtheirNewListof  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash 


CDT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz,  from  2d.  to  S^d.per  foot. 

21  „  3^  „  5  „ 
2G  „  %\  „  71  „ 
32        „        i     „  9.1 


SHEET  SQUARES. 

In  boxes  of  100  feet.    a.  d. 

Under 6  by  4. ..12  6 

6  by  4  and  under  7  by  5. ..16  G 

7  by  5          „          8bj6...18  6 

8  by  6          „        10  by  8.. .30  6 


100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting 
up,  at  ^d.  per  toot.  British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  '2d.  to  2b.  per 
foot,  according  to  size. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE, packedin boxes 
of  50  feet  each  ; 

10s.  6d.  I  7  by  5  and  7i  by  5J    ...  12s.0(J. 
13    6     I  9  by  7     ,,  lO'  by  8      ...  15     0 


<J  by  4  and  Gh  by  4J 
8  by  6    ,,     8i  by  6i 

MILK  PANS. 
12  in.  diameter 

14  , 

16  , 

18          „          ...  ■      ... 
20  


2s.  Od. 
2     6 
S    0 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 


24 
26 


CREAM    POTS, 
from  2s.  each. 


METAL  HAND  FRAMES. 
12  inches  6s.  Od. 


14 
16 
18 
20 
24 


9 
10 
12 
Open  tops,  Is.  extra. 


2  in.  diameter 

3  „ 

4  „ 

5  „ 
6 

7  „ 

8 

9           „ 
10 
11  

BEE  GLASSES, 


Os.  Zd. 
...  0  3 
...  0  4 
...  0  6 
...  0  8 
...  0  10 
...  1  0 
...  1  2 
...  1  4 
...  1  6 
same  sizes. 


CUCUMBER  TUBES. 
12  inches  long  ...    Is.  Od. 

14  ,,    ^     1    2 

16  „  1    4 

18  1    6 

20  , 1     8 

1  10 

2  0 


Glass  Shades  ;  Tiles  and  Slates  of  any  size  ;  "Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  6d,  per  d' zen  ;  Lamp  Shades;  Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 
thickness.  Lactometers,  for  trying  the  quality  of  milk,  4  tubes, 
js.  6d.  ;  6  do.,  10s.  Glass  Stands  for  Pianoforte,  and  every 
article  in  the  trade. 

JAJIES  PHILLIPS  AND  Co.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
•WITHOUT,  LONDON. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  <fcc. 

See  Article  in  The  Gaedenees'  CHaoNicLE  of  Saturday, 
Decembers,  1849. 

*'  Continued  experience  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  this 
is  the  best  material  yet  produced,  and  that  it  will  in  time  super- 
6ede  glass  of  all  other  kinds  for  the  greater  part  of  Gardening 
purposes."  .  .  .  *' As  for  the  article  substituted  fur  Rough 
Plate    .     .     .     it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose." 

.  .  .  *'  The  best  sample  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  was 
Manufactured  bv  Messrs.  Haetlets,  AND  SOLD  BY  MESSRS. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS   ii   CO.,  116.  BISHOPSGATtl  STREET." 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,    &c. 


f!!OrA.G«TINCiEEE      CUCUFABER  CLASSES 


BUCINTH   FLOWER  DISaiS 


f^p  MILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
-*-  •  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
\''rom  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2^d.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fi  om  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id,  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  bad,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-^treet  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

ROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &e. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE,  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Haetlet,  Swinbdene,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  IDs.  6d.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
-soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  d:c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Coqak 
iiiid  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
TTETLEY  and  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
-*"-^  British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  -Sd. 
•per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thotxsand 
leet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PASS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlev  and  Co.,  ."5,  Soho-square,  London. 
See  the  Cfardeners'  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS    AND  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
•  improved  "  FLUE  BOILER"  may  now  be  had  iu  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-iuch  pipe.  Improvfd  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  lo  be  most  efifeclive. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  principle.     Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  waier. 
%*  A  liberal  Hiscount  to  the  Trade. 
W.  Hill,  Horticultural  Works   Greenwich, 


TO  FLORISTS,  HORTICULTURISTS,  &c. 


REC/ST£R£D.fi'^/493  Br 
€. F.  MQRftELL  14-9  FLEET  S''  LONDON 


WORRELL'S 
PROTECTED 
FLOWER     LABEL, 


^ 


MORRELL'S  REGISTERED  FLOWER  LABELS 
are  ready  for  delivery  in  any  quantity  ;  they  will  be 
found  unimpaired  by  any  change  of  weather,  either  of  heat, 
cold,  wet,  or  dry,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the  Stove,  Hot- 
house, Greenhouse,  or  the  open  ground  :  ah'io  his  improved 
Flower  Sticks,  of  various  lengths,  from  12  inches  upwards. 
— May  be  had  of  most  Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers  ia  town  and 
country     and  wboles»le  at  149    Fleet-street   London 


pHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE  FENCE  AGAINST 
Vy  HARES  AND  RABBITS.— Iron  Wire  Netting  of  various 
patterns,  to  exclude  the  smallest  Rabbits,  in  coils  of  50,  100,  «>r 
any  given  number  of  yards,  at  prices  varying  from  4d.  lo  Is.  per 
yard  run.  Aviary  Net  at  propur  ionate  prices.  None  eent  out 
witliout  at  least  two  coats  of  the  best  Anti-corrosive  Paint. 
Testimonials  of  the  highest  and  most  respectable  character, 
received  during  the  last  13  years,  enable  the  Advertiser  to 
speak  with  cnnfidenceasto  the  excellence  of  the  article. — Apply 
to  Mr,  Samdel  Talyob,  Barnwood,  near  Gloucester;  or  to 
Robert  Woodcock,  at  the  Manufactory,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk. 


G 


ALVANiSED     WIRE     GAME 

Id.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


NETTING.- 


Galvan- 
ised. 

Japan 
Iron 

nec 

Tt?.  peryd, 
...      9        „ 
...    12 

Sd.per  vd. 

...      8        „ 

6        „ 

...    10        „ 

8 

...    U 

11 

2-incb'mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide 

2-ineh      ,,       strong  „ 

2-inch      ,,      extra  strong  „ 
l|-inch      ,,      light  „ 

Ig-inch      ,,      strong  ,, 

If-inch      ,,      extrastroDg ,, 

All  the  above  can  be  niade  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  tbe  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  forpheasantries,  Sii. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  popt-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
boroueh,  HuU,  or  Newcastle. 


IXZ-IRE    STRAND    FENCING,  as   fixed    by  R.  S. 
»  »    NE  WALL  and  Co.,  ia  cheaper,  stronger,  and  more  dura- 
ble and  elegant  than  anv  other  Fence  hitherto  introduced. 
COPPER  WIRE  HOTHOUSE  SASH  LINE. 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 
GILT  AND  PLATED  CORD  FOR  HANGING  PICTURES. 
Office,    130,   Strand,  London  ;     Warehouse,   Brunswick-street, 
Blackwall ;  Manufactory,  Gateshead,  on  Tyne. 


SEATON,  COAbT  OF  DEVON. 
'yO  BE  LET,  unfurnished,  with  immediate  posses- 
-■-  sion,  by  the  year,  or  for  a  term,  the  MANOR  HOUSE 
containing  spacious  Dining  and  Drawing-rooms,  10  Bed-rooms' 
Kitchens,  and  other  offices,  with  Coach-house,  Stables  and 
Garden  ;  also  tbe  right  of  Shooting  over  about  700  acres  of  pre- 
served land.  Situated  between  Lyme  and  feidmi-.uth,  on  a  pic- 
turesque and  healthy  part  of  the  south  coast  of  Devon.— To 
view,  apply  to  Mr.  James  Majob,  Seaton ;  and  for  furtber  par- 
ticulars to  Mr.  Babbage,  Nettlecomb,  near  Taunton;  or  to 
Mr.  John  Haee,  House-agent,  Taunton. 


P-OR  INVESTMENT  OR  OCCUPATiON— Amoat 
JL  eligible  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  containing  nearly  700  acreS 
of  Arable,  Pasture,  and  thriving  Wood  Land,  situate  abou* 
18  miles  from  London,  and  a  short  distance  from  a  R-ailway 
Station  and  two  excellent  Market-towns.  Large  sums  of  Money 
have  lately  been  expended  in  Draining  and  in  erecting  new 
Buildings  on  the  Estate,    on  many  parts  of  which  are   most 

eligible  spots  for  the  erection  of  a  gentleman's  residence. This 

property  would  form  an  excellent  investment  for  a  gentleman 
fond  of  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Game  on  the  Estate  is 
abundant. —  Letters  from  gentlemen  seeking  such  an  invest- 
ment may  be  addressed,  prepaid,  to  Mr.  Edmund  Jobn  Jenings 
Attorney-at-Law,  1,  Mitre-court  Buildings,  Temple,  London. 

OTEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Graceehurch-street^ 
^■-'  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  mucb  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
itc,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom. heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Imn,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  wUl 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  ot  the  highest  authority  ■  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  tbe  Tradethatattheir  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction, 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balcooies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 

R.  NEWiNGTON'S  HAND-DKltL  HOhiS,  with 
their  various  fittings  ;  Hand-Dibbles,  with  from  6  to  9  depo- 
sitors each,  Wheel-Dibbles,  Drop-drills,  and  Hand-sowing  Im- 
plements fur  dropping  seed  at  defined  intervals  in  the  seams  of 
the  plough,  or  iu  pres.-;ed  land,  or  in  drills.  A  Prospectus  and 
Lecture  on  Seeding  sent  gratis  on  application  to  Messrs.  Dufauk 
and  Co.,  Agrieuliural  Depot,  21,  Red-lion-square,  Holborn, 
London.  The  above  Dibb  es  received  the  prize  given  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Nurwich. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
pROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTE   ROOFING 
Vy  FELT  has  been  extensively  used  and  pronounced  efficient, 
and  particularly  applicable  for  warm  climates. 

1st.  It  is  a  non-conductor. 

2d.  It  is  portable,  being  packed  in  rolls,  and  not  liable  to 
damage  in  carriage. 

3d.  It  effects  a  saving  of  half  the  timber  usually  required, 

4th.  It  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  unpractised  person. 

5th.  From  its  lightness,   weighing  only  about  42  lbs.  to  the 
square  of  100  feet,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  small. 
Price  One  Penny  per  Square  Foot, 

CROGGON  and  Co.*s.  PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING 
for  COTERING  SHIPS'  BOTTOMS,  die,  and  NON-CON- 
DUCTING FELT  for  STEAM  BOILERS.  PIPES,  <Sic..  pre- 
venting the  radiation  of  Heat,  and  saving  25  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Samples,  testimonials,  and  full  instructions,  on  application  to 
Ceoggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London, 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

,f:%      ^^B    >^ 

BY  HER      /'ii^^'^;^..^-   ROYAL  LETTERS 

PATENT. 


MAJESTY'S 


FM'NEILL  AND  Co.jof  Lainb's-buildings,  Bunhill- 
"    row,  Loiidon,  tlie  Manufacturers   and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Fai-m  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Froet. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
Peizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
HoNOUEABt.E  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleueh  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  iu  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
*i^  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its   Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,   and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

^"  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Rooting  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb'e-buildings,     Bunbill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Cbancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Cbas.  Barry,  Esq., 
R.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
BO  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
thesr  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs^  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 

LOOK   TO    YOUR    STABLE    EXPENDITURE, 
and  attend  to  its  economy  and  Corn-dealers*  Bills. 

CHAFF  MACHINES.— Horse  Masters  should  give 
cut  Hay  or  Wheat  Straw  with  the  Oats  they  allow,  and 
those  Oats  should  be  bruised.—MARY  WEDLAKE'S  superior 
CHAFF  MACHINES  and  OAT  BRUISERS,  manufactured  on 
the  premises  (40  years  establibhedj,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  and 
6,  B I  111  ter- street. 

N.B.  Chaff-cutting  and  Oat-bruising  Machinery  by  horse- 
power.    Old  Machines  repaired. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN 
ONE  SHILLING  PER  DAY!!  and  make  the  Animal 
look  better  than  he  now  does  when  you  are  paying  not  less  than. 
12s.  to  135.  per  week.  Consider  the  enormous  saving  in  these 
hard  times — times  of  cheapness  1  ! 

DO  YOU  BRUISE  THE  OATS  YOU  GIVE 
YOUR  HORSES  ?  No.  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out 
of  every  three,  and  vour  Cattle  do  not  do  half  so  well. — MARY 
WEDLAKB  AND  CO.'S  OAT  BRUISING  MILLS.  Superior 
Chaff  Engine,  simple  in  construction,  doing  from  50  to  50O 
bushels  daily  and  more.  Nearly  all  respectable  Coachmasters 
and  Brewers  in  London  use  these  implements.  To  be  seen  at 
113,  Feiicburch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  close  to  the  Black- 
wall  Railway. 
N.B.  Linseed  Mills,  Eoan  Mills,  and  Malt  Mills,  in  great  variety. 
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To  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  who  require 
a  plentiful  and  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  PURE  WATER 
to  their  Conntrv  Mansions. 

Messrs.  EAS'TON  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  which  is  perfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to 
30  times  the  height  of  the  waterfall  by  which  it  is  worked. 

THIS  MACHINE  CAN  BE  APPLIED  WHEREVER  A 
PALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAINED, 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
500  of  them  erected  in  England  and  other  countries  by  Messrs, 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  many  years, 
alford  ample  proot  of  its  great  value  and  efficiency. 

Estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Water,  Tanks,  and  Reservoirs,  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS,  CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange- street,  Trafalgar-square,  or  at  the 
Works  in  the  Grove,  Southwark,  Londim. 


BY  HER 
■  '  MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  iuvites  the  attention  of  Geatlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &.C.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  tbe  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  9d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


CROSSKILL'S  PATEiXT  KULLER.— For  Rolling 
Spring  Wheat,  Growing  Crops,  Grass  Lands,  Compressing 
Soft  Soil,  and  Crushing  Clods.  Prize  Patent  Wheels,  Carts, 
and  Waggons — awarded  30  sovs,  prizes  at  Norwich.  Prize 
Portable  Farm  Railway,  will  pay  its  cost  the  first  year,  &c-  *tc. 
On  receipt  of  six  penny  postage  stamps,  a  new  Illustrated 
Newspaper  and  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  per  post,  with  full 
particulars  of  the  newest  and  best  Field,  Road,  and  Barn  Im- 
plements, now  kept  in  Stock,  for  delivery  from  Hull  by  water 
or  rail  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Address  Mr.  Crosseill,  Iron  Works,  Beverley. 


L INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Hampton-street,  Bir- 
mingham, sole  Manufacturers  of  the  improved  WOOD  and 
ZINC  MENOGHAPH,  or  Label  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower- 
pots, <fcc.,  in  boxes  of  100,  &c.  The  Zinc  Labels  are  highly 
approved  of  for  their  lasting  durability;  can  be  written  upon 
■with  the  greatest  ease,  and,  when  dry,  a  permanent  inscripiion 
is  secured.  Directions  for  use  sent  with  each  box,  including 
bottle  of  Metallic  Ink. 

Sole  agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural  Imple- 
ment Warehouse,  4G,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 

FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  These  Pipes  are  well  adapted 
for  watering  Gardens,  conveying  Liquid  Manure,  for  Breweries, 
Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  and  all  purposes  whei'e  a  perfectly 
sound  Watebproof  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required.  Hot 
Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dress^ing  is 
required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  flexible  in  all  temperatures,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Engines  ;  and  from  their 
not  leaking,  are  found  exceediugly  useful  in  conveying  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like  purposes. 
Being  extremely  poi"tahle,  stowing  closely  without  danger  of 
injury,  resisting  the  influence  of  climate,  insects,  and  vermin, 
frequently  so  injurious  to  such  articles  on  board  ship,  and  re- 
taining their  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  them  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  exportation. 

N.B.— VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE, 
fitted  with  Roses,  Jets,  and  Branches,  complete,  with  Union 
Joints,  ready  to  attach  to  Water  Cisterns. 

A,  reprcspnts  the  Unioo-j,-iint,  for  effecting  the  communicaUon 
between  the    Hose-reel  and  the  Tank,  or  Rpservoir. 
£t  the  Box,  for  containing  any  small  tools  required. 


J.  L.  Hancock  invites  attention  of  parties  using  long  lengths 
ot  the  Flexible  Garden  Hose,  to  his  SELF-ACTING  HOSE 
PIPE  REEL,  which  is  found  a  most  convenient  machine  for 
winding  up  and  conveying  away  the  ilose  when  out  of  use. 

All  IfUerrt  or  Oidei's  addressed  to  J.  L.  H.  at  the  Manufac- 
tory and  Warehouse,  Goiwell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London, 
will  meet  with  immedia'C  »*,tentioa. 


On  the  30th  instant  wiH  be  pubUshed  {to  be  continued  Monthly  with  the  Magazines),  price  2d    or  Stamped  3rf 

THE    HOUSEHOLD    NARRATIVE    OF 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 


-♦- 


BEING    A    MONTHLY    SUPPLEMENT     TO    "HOUSEHOLD     WORDS;,'" 
CONDUCTED    BY    CHARLES    DICKENS- 

OFFICE,  16,  WELLISGTOiT  STREET  KOBTH,  STRAND  (where  ProspEctuses  may  be  had),  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  the  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  53.  6d.  cloth. 


ORNAMENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC' POULTRY; 

THEIR    HISTORY    AND    MANAGEMENT. 
By  the  Rev.  EDMUND  SAUL  DIXON,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Intwood  with  Keswict. 


Domestic  Fowl  in  general 
The  Guinea  Fowl 
The  Spanish  Fowl 
The  Speckled  Dorkings 
The  Cochin-China  Fowl 
The  Malay  Fowl 
The  Pheasant  Malay  Fowl 
The  Game  Fowl 
The  Mute  Swan 

"  It  will 
it  is  written 


THE    BIRDS 
The  Canada  Goose 
The  Egyptian,  or  Cape  Goose 
The  Musk  Duck 
The  Grey  China  Goose 
The  White  Fronted  or  Laugh- 
ing Goose 
The  Wigeon 

The  Teal  and  its  congeners 
The  White  China  Goose 


TREATED    OF    ARE  :— 
The  Tame  Duck 
The  Domestic  Goose 
The  Bernicle  Goose 
The  Brent  Goose 
The  Turkey 
The  Pea  Fowl 

The  Golden  and  Silver  Ham- 
burgh Fowls 
The  Cuckoo  Fowl 
It  will  be  found  a  useful  and  intelligent  guide  to  the  poultry  keeper,  while  the  lively  and  often  amusine  manner  in  which 
..  ThtV,'„?-=",h  "l^T  "P/"  ""=  ''"'=?«»■»  of  >he  general  re/der."-ihdland  CoanlicI Herald  ^ 

This  book  IS  the  best  and  most  modern  authority  that  can  be  consulted  ou  the  general  management  of  Poultry."  — 

. Stirling  Observer,- 

Published  by  James  Matthews,  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette, 
5.  Upper   Wellington-street.  Covent-garden  ;  and  may  be  ordered  of  any  BookRelier. 


The  Blue  Dun  Fowl 
Tbe  Lark-crested  Fowl 
Tbe  Poland  Fowl 
Bantam  Fowls 
Tbe  Rumpless  Fowl 
Tbe  Silky  and  Negro  Fowls 
Tbe  Frizzled,  or  Frieslaud. 
Fowls 


pARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTI  -  CORROSION 
Vy  PAINT,  especially  patronised  bv  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  most  put^ilic  bodies,  and  by  tbe  Nobiiicy, 
Gentry,  and  Clergy,  for  out-door  worlc  at  their  country  seats^ 
Tbe  Anti-Corrosion  is  particularly  recommended  as  tbe  most 
durable  out-door  Paint  ever  invented,  tor  the  preservation  of 
every  description  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
&c.,  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwards 
of  GO  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  500  and  GvQ)  testi- 
monials in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  tbe  rank  and  station  in 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public  notice. 

Lists  of  Colours  and  Prices,  together  with  a  Copy  of  tbe  Testi- 
monials, will  be  sent  on  application  to  "Waltee  Cakson,  No.  9 
Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  Jttoyal  Exchange. 

No  Agents.— All  orders  are  pariicxilarly  requested  to  be 
sent  direct. 


BELL'S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  is  ready  for 
use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint.  For  beanty 
it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUf 
STOiS'E.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fre5d  Koman  Cement,  or  any 
other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cemeut.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3  cwt.,  at  S$.,  15s,,  and  21s., 
casks  inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS,— Invaluable  for  cheapness, 
beauty,  and  permanence  :  not  half  tbe  coat  of  other  paints, 
always  ready  lor  u?e,  will  keep  good  for  jears,  and  therefore 
well  suited  for  exportation.  iJrilliant  black,  25. ;  rich  brown, 
2s.  9d.  ;  greens  and  Jigbi  colours  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  Bell  and  Co..  2,  Wellington-street.  Goswell-street.  London. 


DRAINAGE  AND   IRRIGATION. 

MR.  HENRY  WEBBER  begs  to  inform  the  Land- 
owners and  the  Public  generally  that  he  is  prepared  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  Draining  and  Irrigating  Lands,  which 
he  will  undertake  to  effect  upon  the  mosc  modern  principles, 
having  bad  considerable  experience  in  conjunction  with  his 
father  Mr.  Thomas  Webber,  of  Halberton-court,  tbe  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Drainage. — Any  communications  addressed 
Mr.  H.  Webber,  EalbertOH-court,  near  Tiverton,  Devon,  will 
be  promptly  attended  to  ;  and  all  orders  executed  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy  and  efficiency. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCCXV.,  for 
MAY.     Price  2s.  Gd. ;  by  post,  3s. 
CONTESTS : 
FREE-TRADE  FINANCE. 
GREECE  AGAIN. 
THE  MODERN  ARGONAUTS. 

MY  PENINSULAR  MEDAL.  By  an  Old  Peninsular.  Part  TL 
GERMAN  POPULAR  PROPHECIES. 
THE     HISTORY    OF    A    REGIMENT    DURING    THE 

RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGI^. 
THE   PENITENT  FREE-TRADER. 
TENOR  OF  THE  TRADE  CIRCULARS. 
ALISON'S  POLITICAL  ESSAYS. 
OVID'S  SPRING-TIME. 
DIES  BOREALES.    No.  VH.     CHRISTOPHER  UNDER 

CANVAS. 
LETTER  FROM  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  W.  NAPIER. 
"William   Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  by  the  Author,  James  Joseph  Nolan, 
33,  Bachelor*s-walk,  Dublin, 
TNSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  IMPORTATION, 
J-  BREEDING.  REARING,  AND  GENERAL  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  ORNAMENTAL,  AQUATIC,  AND  DOMESTIC 
FOWL  AND  GAME-BIRDS.  With  particulars  as  to  their 
Diseases  and  Cure.  Embellished  with  Fifty  highly-finished 
Engravines.     Price  3s..  neatly  bound  ;  3s,  i^d..  free  by  post. 


A  NEW   WORK.  ON   BRlTlciH  BIKUS. 

Part  1,  on  tbe  1st  of  May,  price  Is.,  to  be  continued  Monthly. 

Illustrated  with  4  coloured  Plates  and  24  pages  of  description, 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris,  B.A., 
Member  of  the  Ashmolean  Society. 
*'  A  work  containing  ample  descriptions,  and  correctly 
delineated  coloured  figures  of  the  species  of  British  Birds,  at 
such  a  price  as  not  to  be  beyond  tbe  means  of  persons  in 
moderate  circumstances,  has  long  been  considered  a  desidera- 
tum in  our  scientific  literature." 

Groombridge  and  Sons.  Publishers,  5.  Paternoster-row. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Gs.,  by  post  Gs.  Gd., 

PRACTICAL  VENTILATION,  as  applied  to  Public, 
Domestic,  and  Agricultural  Structdres.  Being  an 
Elucidation  of  Plans  and  Suggestions  of  easy  application,  for 
Ventilating  every  species  of  Architectural  Structure ;  with 
remarks  on  Heating,  tbe  Construction  of  Fireplaces,  Cure  of 
Smoky  Chimneys,  and  an  Appendix  on  tbe  Ventilation  of 
Ships,  Steamboais,  and  Railway  Carriages. 
By  R,  S.  Bden,  Engineer. 
In  One  Volume  Crown  Octavo,  with  Illustrative  Diagrams 
on  Wood. 

William  Blace.wood  aad  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


"  Familiar  in  their  Modths  as  HOUSEHOLD  "WORDS." 

Skakespearea 
This  day  is  published,  price  Elevenpence,  Part  1.  of 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 
A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL,  designed  for  the  Instructioa 
and  Entertainment  of  all  Classes  of  Readers.  Conducted  i.'Y' 
CHARLES  DICKENS,  A  Number  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, price  2d.,  or  stamped,  3d. ;  and  a  Part  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

Office,  No.  16,  Wellington-street  North  (where  all  Communi- 
cations to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed) ;  and  all  Bookseilers- 
and  Newsmen. 

On  the  30th  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling,  Number  13  of 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  THE    YOUNGER,    OF 
BLUNDERSTONE    ROOKERY. 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  Illustrations  by  Hablot  K.  Browne.      To  be  completed' 
in  Twenty  Monthly  Numbers. 
London  :  Bradbury  &  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


Br  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "VANITY  FAIR." 
On  tho  30th  instaut  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  No.  16  of 

PE         N         D         E         N         N         I         S-j 
By  W.  M    THACKERAY,  Author  of  "  Tbe  Great  Hoggarty 
Diamond,"  &,c.  &c.     With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
tbe  Author.    ^"^  This  work  will  be  completed  in  Two  Volumes, 
Bradbury  i£  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


'PHE    BOTANIC    FETES,    Regent^s   Park.— The- 
i-    LADIES'    COMPANION,   Edited    by   Mrs.    Loudon,    for 
April   27,  contains  numerous  beautiful  Views  in  the  Botanic- 
Gardens,  Regent's   Park,  accompanied  with  a   History  of  Bo- 
tanic Gardens ;  p.lso  Chap.  7  of  LETTICE  ARNOLD,  bj   the 
Author  of  "  Emilia  Wyndbam,"  itc.  ;  Love  and  Marriage,  con- 
tinued ;  On  tbe  lutluence  ot  Women  in  Society  ;    The  Flower 
Garden  ;  Work-Basket,  &c.  &c.,  with  Illustrations. 
Price  3d.,  stamped  4d.,  and  in  Monthly  Parts,     Part  4  is  now 
ready,  price  Is.  5d.  ;  also  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  Is.  2d.  each. 
Office,  11,  Bouverie-street,  and,  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,. 

NEW  WORK  ON  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY. 
On  tbe  30th  will  be  pubUshed,  price  2$.  6d.,  No.  III.  of 

PAXTON'S       FLOWER      GARDEN. 
Edited  by  Dn.  Lindlet  and  Joseph  Paxton, 
And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Wodcuts. 

This  Work,  for  which  Monsieur  Constans,  a  French  Botani- 
cal Draughtsman  of  great  taste  and  skill,  and  a  pupil  of  Mons.,. 
Decaisue,  has  been  expressly  engaged,  will  be  confined  to  the 
proper  business  of  an  illustrated  book,  namely  the  representa- 
tion and  description  of  all  new  plants  which  may  appear  in 
gardens.  The  species  which  are  of  most  importance  will  bo 
illustrated  by  coloured  plates,  one  species  or  genus  only  to  a 
plate,  with  a  leaf  or  more  of  letter-press,  explaining  the  prin- 
cipal scientific  and  horticultural  facts  which  belong  to  each 
plant.  Tbe  species  of  less  importance  will  be  treated  of  more- 
briefiy,  and  will  be  illustrated  when  necessary  by  copious  wood- 
cuts and  vignettes.  Tbe  object,  in  short,  will  be  to  combine 
Scientific  Botany  with  Gardening,  and  exact  delineations  of 
plants  with  pictorial  etFect.  It  is  believed  that  by  such  means 
this  periodical  will  not  only  be  indispensable  to  the  Botanist 
and  Gardener,  but  be  also  a  mine  of  invaluable  hints  by  wbicli- 
tbe  Artist  and.  Manufacturer  will  be  able  to  profit. 

It  is  not  intended  to  admit  any  other  kind  of  matter  tbaiL. 
such  as  is  now  described.  All  special  treatises  on  cultivation, 
and  all  disquisitions  respecting  subjects  incidental  to  garden- 
ing, will  be  transferred  to  the  GardCJiers^  Chronicle  and  similar 
periodicals,  in  which  there  is  ample  space  for  such  discussions, 
and  to  which  they  have  now  become  better  adapted  tliau  to  a 
pictorial  work. 

London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL. 
GEOGRAPHY.— Constructed  by  A.  Fetermann,F.R.G..S.,. 
with  Descriptive  letterpress,  embracing  a  general  view  of  the 
Pnysical  Phenomena  of  the  Globe,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Milneb, 
M.A.,  author  of  the  *'  Gallery  of  Nature,*'  itc,  1  vol.,  imperial 
4to,  cloth,  21s. 

London  :  Wm.  S.Orr  and  Co.,  Amen  Corner. 


EMIGRATION  TO  AUSTRALIA.— NEW   LINE- 
OF  PACKETS  from  LIVERPOOL  :— 
THE  ALBATROSS.  ISOO  tons,  to  sail  20th  of  May, 
THE  SALACIA,  1500  tons,  to  sail  oOth  of  June. 
THE  PETiiEL,  llUU  tons,  to  sail  30th  of  Aui;ust. 
A  1  new  ships,  cojipered  and  copper-fastened.     For  freight  or 
passage,  apply  to  the  owners,  Gicbs,  Bright,  and  Co.,  Liver- 
pool. 
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EniiATonr. — In  Messrs.  Wood  ami  Son's  Adveriisemeot,  in- 
serted April  27th,  for  Rhod-jdendron.  javanicum,  ^jcr  dozen, 
7s.  Gd.  to  2l5.,  read  7s.  Gd.  to  21s.  each. 


TSSJES     STAM-WSCK     »J23CT.fi.SaErirE. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS   has   the  honour  to  announce 
that  on  WEDNESDAY,   May  15,  at  12  for  1  o'clQck,  by 
order  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  NoR-rnuMDERLAND,  and  on 
account    of  .the    Trustees   of  a   JFund   for„  the'  Benefit  of  the 
GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITCTION,  he   will  offer 
for  sale  by  Auction,  in  his  Great  Room,  OS,  ICing-street,  Covent- 
garden,    Twenty-fouV   Plants   ofthe   celebrated    STANWICK 
NECTARINE.    These  plants  are  in  pots,  have  been  propagated 
expressly  fur  the  Charity  by  Mr.  Riverf,   of  Sawbridgewortb, 
and  nre  the  first  speci'nens  that  have  been  offered  for  sale. 

On  the  same  day  will  be  sold  .-ibout  15i)  dwarf  Apples,  in  B-inch 
pots,  graf  ed   on  the  Poramo  de   Paradis    (identical  with   the 
dwarf  Apple  of  Armenia)  ;  many  of  them  are  in  a  bearing  state, 
and  verv  intpre';iirif;  little  trees.  ^___________^ 

ROYaL  BOTANIC   SOCIRTY,  ilBGENT'S  PARK. 

THE  FIRST  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS  AND 
FLOWERS  this  season  ^vill  take  place  on  WENDESDAY 
next,  May  Sth.  Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens  only  by 
orders  from  Fellows  ofthe  Society,  price  5s.  each,  or  on  the  day 
of  Exhibition,  7s.  Gd.         N.i5.  The  gates  open  at  2  o'clock. 


TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  IN  PRIZES. 

THE    GRAND    MONSTKR    HORTICULTURAL 
AND  FLORAL  EXHTBITION 
WILL    BE    HELD    IN    CHELTENHAM, 

On  Thorsdat,  the  20th  of  June,  1S50,  in  the  Spacious  Hall 
and  Pavilion  of  the   ROYAL   OLD  WELLS. 

The  SHOW  is  open  to  all  Exhibitors,  and  without  Entrance 
Fees,  The  following  List  includes  a  few  of  the  principal  Prizes  : 
— Stove  Plan's  (exclusive  of  Orchidaceoi),  best  Ten— 1st,  I2i.  ; 
2d,  CI. ;  and  3d,  31.  Best  Six  Ditto,  51.,  '21.  10s  ,  and  11.  Orchi- 
daceous Plants,  best  Eight,  12i.,  Ct.,  and  3i.  ;  best  Four  Ditto, 
51.,  21.  Ids.,  and  11.  Greenhouse  Plants,  best  Twelve,  lO;..  5i., 
and  2;.  10s.  ;  best  Six  Ditto,  il.  and  '21.  Heaths,  best  Six,  7i., 
41,,  and  2i.  Bulbs,  best  Six,  71.  and  Zl.  10s.  Pelargoniums, 
hest  Twelve,  St.,  41-,  and  21.  Roses,  best  Eighteen,  cut,  dis- 
tinct varieties^  6J,,  3i.,  and  If.  lOs.  Best  and  Newest  Plant  in 
Ibloom,  Si.  ;  ditto,  in  or  out  of  bloom,  with  the  most  remark- 
able foliage,  21.  A  great  number  of  Prizes  for  Specimen  and 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Pinks,  Pansies,  Fuchsias,  Fruit,  Vege- 
tables, &.C.,  included  in  the  Schedule?,  whicti  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  H.  W.  Millett,  Esq.,  and 
Jlr.  J.  Jagakt,  Cheltenham. 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
—The  SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  in  aid  of 
the  Funds  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  London  Cuffee- 
honse,  Ludgate-hill,  on  Wednesday,  15th  inst,,  the  Right  Hon, 
the  Eaul  of  Carlisle  in  the  chair. 

Stewards. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  North. 

umberland 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rohert 

Grosvenor,  M.P. 
Sir  James  Duke,  Bart.,  M.P, 
Captain  Charles  Forbes 
Captain  Jamea  Lamont,  R.N. 
John  Craigmyle,  Esq. 
William  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq. 
Thomas  Findeo,  Esq. 
Robert  Glendinning,  Esq, 
William  Gregory,  Esq. 
Robert  Hanbury,  Esq. 
A.  Henderson,  Esq. 
William  Hill,  Esq. 
Robert  Steiner  Holford,  Esq. 


Heury    Thomas    Hope,   Esq., 

M.P. 
John  Lane,  Esq. 
John  Lee,  Esq. 
John  Lindley,  Esq. 
Joseph  Martioeau,  Esq. 
John  Murray,  Esq. 
William  Noble,  Esq. 
Charles  Palmer,  Esq. 
Arthur  Pott,  Esq. 
Sigi&mund  Rueker,  Esq. 
John  Strickland,  Esq. 
James  Thomson,  Esq, 
James  Thorne,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Tuck,  Esq. 
J.  C.  Wheeler,  Esq. 


6^  Dinner  on  Table  at  Half- past  Five  o'clock  precisely. 
Tickets  21s.  each,  to  be  bad  of  the  Stewards,  at  the  Tavern, 

and  of  the  Secretary,  97,  Farriogdon-street. 

UNBLOoMBD  SEEULING  CALCEOLARIAS. 

HENRY  MAJOR,  Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  begs  to 
announce  that  he  has  now  ready  for  sending  out,  a  large 
quantity  of  unbloomed  seedling  CALCEOLARIAS,  saved  from 
line  varieties,  in  parcels  of  2u,  at  7s.  Gd.  per  parcel,  or  three 
parcels  for  U.,  postage  free.  They  will  aU  bloom  this  year.  He 
has  still  left  a  few  sets  of  his  five  beautiful  seedling  Pansies, 
price  11.  the  set  post  free.  Also  healthy  plants  of  most  ofthe 
leading  varieties  of  PANSIES  at  moderate  prices.  Select 
Pansy  seed,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. .  A  descriptive  list  of  Calceo- 
larias and  Pansies  may  be  had  on  pre-paid  application.— From 
unknown  correspondents  a  remittance  is  respectfully  requested 
luth  the  oi-tJer^ 


RENDLE'S   NURSERY  ESTABLISHMENT, 
PLYMOUTH. 
ESTABLISHED       178G. 
GERANIUMS.~20  strong  plants  for  30s. ;  for  names,  sec  this 
Paper,  S.iturday,  April  20. 

SCARLET  GERANIUMS.— 20  strong  plants  for  ISs. 
DAHLIAS.— 12  superior  new  sorts  for  183.,or  2'J second-class 
ditto,  for  20s. 

CAMELLIAS.— Nearly  1000  splendid  plants,  IS  in.  to  30  in. 
high.  12  for  36s. ;  20  for  50s.  ;  or  40  for  U.  10s. 

FUCHSIAS.— 20  for  15s.,  all  tho  newest  ^orts.  Purchasers' 
selection,  at  the  above  prices,  from  our  Advertisement  in  this 
Paper,  April  20th,  or  from  our  Plant  Catalogue  just  out. 

Free  Delivery  of  all  orders  above  i^s.  to  all  stations 
on  the  Great  JVestcrn,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  or  South 
Devon  Railways  ;  or  to  Cork,  Dublin,  or  Belfast^  by 
Steamer. 

RENDLE'S  CHEMICAL  PLANT  MANURE.— A  sample  box 
will  be  sent  gratis  with  every  order.  When  the  properties  of 
this  valuable  Manure  become  fully  known,  it  will  be  used  by 
everybody. 

Apply  to  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO., 

Union-road,  Plymouth. 


WILLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  have  the  pleasure  of 
offering  the  following  select  and  highly  desirable  plants  : 

Achimencs  Kleii,  each        ...         ...     Is.  Gd. 

y,  longillora  major,  do.  1     6 

Anemone  japonica  hybrids,  do ...     1     G 

Maurnndya  Emeryana  (red),  do.  2     6 

!Mitrari-i  coccinea,  do 7     6 

Phlox  depressa,  do ''^     6 

Putentllta  Smoutii,  do -     ^    6 

Rhododendron  javanicum,  eacb 7s.  6(i,  to  21    0 

Azalea  iudica,  fine  collection,  per  doz 12s.  to  2i    0 

o    SELECT  BEDDING  PLANTS.  Per  doz. 

Antirrhinums,  best  named  ...     Gs,  Ud, 

Calceohu-ias,  shrubby         Gs.  to  12     0 

,,  fine  seedlings  Gs.  to  12     0 

Chrysanthemums,  Continental  (vavs.) ^s.  to  IS    0 

„  Miniature        12s.  to  IS     0 

Cinerarias,  superb  collection       ...         ? I's.  to  24    0 

Fuchsias,  best  kinds  Gs.  to  IS    0 

Geraniums,  finest  scarlet  (vars.),  remarkably  strong 

and  busby,  40s.  per  100    ■      6s.  to  12     0 

Geraniums,  Ivy-leaved  p'nk  and  white 6    0 

„  s'ripeB-leaved  for  edgings 6     0 

,,  Mangles'  silver-striped,  fiue  6     0 

,,  sweef-sceuted-leaved  Gs.  to  12     0 

Heliotropium  Grisau  13    0 

„  Souvenir  de  Lie^e "...    9    0 

Lobelia  erinus  lilacina       ■•    ...    9    0 

,,  ,,       maxima      ...         ...     9    0 

,,       fulgens,  G  ntw  vars 18     0 

Mimulus  rubinus,  very  fine  -r    9     0  * 

I'entstemous  of  sort? ...         ...     G     0 

,,  8  new  and  superb  vars 12s.  to  IS  .  0 

Salvias  G  fine  vars 4s.  to     9     0 

Verbenas,  beat  sorts  Gs.  to  12     0 

Zauschneria  californica     6    0 

Roses  in  pots  (see  previous  Advertisements),...  9s.  to  18    0 
Extra  Plants  presented  with  eacb  order.    Catalogues  may  he 
had  Gratis,  on  application. 

Woodlands   Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


JOHN  B.  SMITH  bega  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
<J   and  the  Trade,  that  his  superb  Collection  of  Yellow  RHO- 
DODENDRONS,  AZA.LEA  INDICAS,    &c.,    are  now  comiqg 
into  bloom,  and  will  continue  throughout  the  present  laonth. 
Norbiton  Nursery,  Kingston,  May  4. 


TO  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN,  AMATEURS,  AND 
NURSERYMEN. 

MR.  J.  DE  JONGHE,  20,  Rue  Visitandinen, 
Brussels,  has  now  ready  to  send  out  the  beautiful 
new  plant  FRANCISCEA  EXIMIA.  received  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  St.  Paul,, Brazil,  and  which  received  the  first  prize  for 
new  and  rai'e  plants  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Floricul- 
tural  Society  at  Brussels,  the  Gtli  of  March,  1849.  This  truly 
splendid  plant  has  been  considered  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the 
best  Fraiiciscea  introduced;  the  fuliage  is  good,  the  flowers 
large,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  violet  blue.  It  tlowers  from 
March  till  June,  is  easy  of  cultivation,  and  blossoms  profusely. 

Strong  3-year.old  plants  £6    0    0 

Do.  2-year.old  do.  4     0     0 

Good  l-year-old        do.  2     0     0 

Unknown  correspondents  are  requested  to  forward  the  amount 
through  Messrs.  Grindley  and  Co,,  18,  Cornhill,  London. 


UNRIVALLED  SEEDLING  ANTIRRHINUMS. 

JAMES  SAUNDERS  and  SON  having  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  above  beautiful 
hardy  plant,  have  much  pleasure  in  oS'^ring  a  selection  of  12 
from'  their  large  and  universally  admired  collection.  They 
will  be  found  perfectly  distinct,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  the 
utmost  satisfaction.  Fifcy  spikes  of  flowers  were  sent  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  who  describes  them  thus  in  the  Gardeners'  CTironide, 
July  1*,  1849  :— *'  J.  S.  A.  A  very  handsome  collection,  particu- 
larly Nos.  3,  5,  16,  19,  18,  24,  25,  27,  31,  and  42,  but  still  more 
particularly  Nos.  5  and  42.  .No.  28  is  a  very  bright  self- 
coloured  yellow.  You  had  better  select  the  most  distinct  striped 
and  spotted  ones  fur  seed.  Yours  is  an  excellent  breed  of 
Antirrhinums  for  that  purpose." 

Blooms  were  also  sent  to  and  seen  by  a  great  many  Nursery- 
men and  Flori&ts,  and  in  every  instance  received  the  same  ad- 
miration, as  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  out,  and  were  in 
all  cases  ordered.  Many  of  them  are  beautifully  spotted,  others 
as  finely  flaked  as  any  Carnation,  and  the  whole  collection 
brilliant  in  every  variety  of  colour,  perfect  in  chape,  free 
bloomers,  and  of  compact  habits. 

Strong  plants  will  be  sent  out  on  and  after  the  Gth  of  May, 
at  30s.  the  set  of  12  ;  one-third  off  to  the  Trade  when  three  or 
more  sets  are  ordered.  They  can  be  forwarded  safely  by  post, 
and,  when  ordered  so,  free  of  postage. 

J.  S.  and  Son  have  also  a  fine  Stock  of  Antirrhinum  Seed, 
carefully  selected  from  50  of  their  best  varieties,  in  packets, 
2s,  Gd,  to  55.  each,  free  by  post, — Aberj^avcnny,  May  4, 


DAHLIAS— NEW   AND  CtlOlCli:  VARIEXlJib  Ai' 
REDUCED  PRICES. 

WM.  DENYER,  Seedsman  and  Florist.  83,  Grace- 
church-street  (near  the  Spread  Eagle),  London,  has  just 
published  bis  Annual  Descriptive  List  of  DAHLIAS,  contain- 
ing all  the  new  and  most  approved  show  varieties.  The  new 
varieties,  12s.  to  18s.  per  doz.  ;  the  older  kinds,  but  good  sorts, 
Orf.  each,  or  5s.  per  doz. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 
W.D.  has  just  received,  from  an  eminent  German  grower, 
tho  following,  which  may  be  h.ad  in  small  collections  : 
Au'iiinnal  Stocks,  6  brijihtest  colours  j  the  collectioUi  Is.  Gd. 
Broiiipton  or  Gigantic  Shocks,  6  vars., 

including  the  Emperor  ,,  .20 

Double  Balsams,  G  brightest  colours...  ,,  16 

Hollihocka,  G  do  do.     ...  „  1     6 

Wallflowers,  siimu'sir  colours.  6  vars.  ,,-20 

EAUTIFUL  HOUQUli^TS  OF  FLOWERS  may 
be  preserved  perfectly  fresh  and  blooming  fit  several  days 
in  glasses  constru(.:ted  for  the  Button-hole,  the  Hand,  the  Hair, 
or  any  part  of  the  Dres.s.  In  boxes  coutainir^g  one  dizeu,  for 
2s.  Gd.,  postage  included,  furwarded  in  pobtage  stwrnps  to 
Jacks  >n  and  Townson.  89,  Bisbopsgate  street  Wiihin,  London. 

^/I  ESSRS.  J.  AND  H.  BRO  VV  N'S  New  List  of  Bedding 
-^  out  Plants  can  be  had  by   post,  and  the  following  Select 
Plants  immediately  s^upijUed, 

Verbenas,  new  and  firbt-rate  varieties,  of  all  colours,  per    s    d 
dozen  ,         . .  . .  • .  . .  4s.  to  6    0 

Petunias,  large  crimson,  white,  lilac,  pink,  and  moltli^d 
per  dozen  . .  . .  . .  . .  4^.  to  G     0 

Pentstemons,  fine  scarlet,  blue,  purple,  and  white,  per  doz.  6 


Salvias,  blue,  white,  scarlet,  and  viiriegared,  per  duz.     . .  4  0 

Heliotropiuras.  4  sorts.  3  of  each  for  . .  ..6  0 

Lobelia  eriucs,  grandillora,  alba,  and  lucida,  per  doz.    . .  3  0  . 

Lobelia  fulgens,  Gs.     Other  new  scarlet  vars,,  per  doz.    . .  9  0 

Antirrhinums,  best  named  varieties,  per  doz.  .'.  6  0 

Cineraria=,  fine  varieties,  flowering  plants,  per  dozen  . .  9  0 
Calceolarias,  pale  and  deep  yellow,  orange,  red,  crimson, 

and  spotted,  per  dozen  . .  . .  . .  ..60 

Zauschneria  Californica,  fine  scarlet,  per  dozen  . .  G  0 

Toieuia  asiatica.  and  three  sorts  of  Cupheas,  per  doz.  . .  G  0' 
Geraniums,  finest  scarlets  and  mixed  varietius,  fill  named, 

4Us.  per  li)0  ;  per  doz"n_  6s.,  8s.,  and  . .  . .   10  0 

Fancy  Geraniums,  of  best  sorts,  per  d.izen        ..  .,9  0 

Fuchsias,  named  varieties  of  the  newest  kinds,  per  doz  , 

Gs.,  8s.,  and  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  10  0 

Chrysanthemums,  the  most  approved  varieties,  per  doz.     G*  0- 

Ditto,  Lilliputian,  12  varieties,  Is.  eaeh  ;  or  the  set     ..10  0 

Dahlias,  shuw  and  fancies,  per  dozen,  Gs.,  Ss.,  and  . .   10  0 

Climbers,  Maurandyas,  3  sorts  ;  Cobceas,   Thunbergias, 

Rhodochiton,  and  Lophospermuiiis,  per  dozen  ..GO 

Climbing  Roses,  of  cboice  sorts,  in  pots,  per  dozen         ..Go 

Fairy  Roses,  six  sorts,  ditto        ditto  . .     4  0 

Crimson  and  White  China  for  beds,  per  dozen  . .     GO 

12  New  Belgian  Azaleas,  in  pots,  one  of  a  sort  . .  15  0 

12  American  Azileas,  di^to  ditto         ..        •    ..  12  0 

V2  Azalea  Indica,  t-plendid  varieties  . .  . .  25  (^ 

?0  Select  Greenhouse  plants,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name      ..40  0 

24  Choice  Ericas,  one  uf  a  sort,  by  name  . .  ..ISO 
12  Tea-sc-enced  Roses,  ditto  ditto  ..  ..9  0 
li  Rhododendri»ns,  scarlet,  white,  and  rose  . .  , .  12  0 
Nev/  Hardy  Yelluw  Rhododendrons,  eacQ,  7s.  Gd.  to  ..10  G 
Passifloras  and  C!emati>-,  hardy  and  tender  species,  each    1  6 

25  Select  Hardy  Herbaceous  plants, 'by  name  ..  7  G' 
12  Hardy  Perns,  and  other  Rock  plants              , .             . .     8  0 

Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  May  4. 

THE    FINEST    CARNATIONS,    PiCOTEES, 
&c.  &c. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Extensive  and  Celebrated  Col- 
lection ofthe  above  are  this  season  unusually  s'.rong  and 
healthy,  and  are  ready  for  sending  out,  in  fine  wclt-roijted 
plants,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  fur  exportatiun, 
at  the  following  prices  : 
25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carnations 

and  Picotces  ...  ...  ...  ...  £5     0    0 

12  pairs         do.  do.  do.  ...  ...  2  10    0 

(Including  their  fine  Red-edged  Picotee,  "  Tlie  Gem," 
by  tar  the  most  perfect  Picotee  yet  raised,  and 
shown  in  all  the  winning  stands  at  the  Metropolitan 
Exhibitions  during  last  teason.) 
25  pairs  of  very  fine  siiuw  varieties  of  do.     do.     ...  3    0     0 

12  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.        If,  4s.  to  1  10    0 

Fine  mixed  border  ditto — per  dozen  pairs  ...  0  12     0 

True  old  Clove— per  pair  ...  ...  ...  0    2    0 

PANSIES,  the  finest  first-class  show  flowers,  comp-ising  all 
those  exhibited  in  the  winning  stands  at  the  Metropolitan  E.\bi- 
bitions,  10s.  to  ISs.  per  duz-n,  well  established  in  small  pots, 
or  per  post,  free. 

FUGtiSiAS,  all  of  theyery  best  sent  out  last  season,  9s.,  12s., 
and  18s.  per  dozen,  (including  Spectabilis.) 

VERBENAS,         „  „  „  Gs.  to  12s.  per  doz. 

PETUNIAS,  „  „  „  6s.  to  12*.  ijer  doz. 

CINERARIAS,     ,,  „  „  9s.  to  18s.  per  Ooz. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,       „  „     Gs.,  9s  ,&  12^s.  p.  doii. 

ERICAS,  comprising  all  the  new  varieties  of  Yentrico'sa,  Tros- 
sula,  Cavendishii,  Muabilis,  Cerinthoides,  Ag^regata,  Westcut- 
tiana,  Sindryana,  &c.,  &c.,  flowering  plants,  2s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 

HOYA  BELLA,  per  post  free,  7s.  Grf.  per  plant. 

^SCHYNANTHUS  speciosus,  3s.  Gd.  per  plant. 

FUCHSIA  CORYMIJIFLORA  ALBA,  3s.  Gti.  per  plant. 
„  SPECTAB1LI3,  2s.  Grf.  per  plant. 

MITRARIA  COCCINEA,  2s.  Gd.  per  plant. 

GLOXINIAS,  a  Splendid  collection  of  all  the  very  best  kinds, 
including  "  Grandis,"  "  Wortle^aaa,"  **  Carminata  spiendens," 
&c.,  12s.  per  dozen. 

JASMINUM  GRACILE,  flowering  plants,  2s.  Gd,  eacb  ;  or 
24s,  per  dozen. 

"  CAMELLIAS,  an  extensive  collection  of  the  most  superb 
kinds  can  now  be  obtained  in  fine  strong  plants  at  303.  per  doz. 

Thirty  packets  of  new  and  very  choice  FLOWER  SEEDS  for 
Gs.,  per  post,  free. 

Their  Descriptive  Spring  Catalogue  is.  just  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps.  It 
will  be  found  indispensable  for  the  jiresent  season,  as  it  eon- 
tains  all  the  liitesn  deserving  introductions  (home  and  conti- 
nental), in  obtaining  which  no  expense  has  been  spared  in 
forming  a  selection  of  such  as  will  prove  satisfactory. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Norfolk. 
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''plants,  new  and  select. 


BASS  AND  BROWN  are  now  sending  out  the  iollow- 
iDg  choice  selections.     Their  Descriptive  Catalogue  may 
be  had  hy  inclosing  f"u'^gP-j{>yjj5'-P|; 

Twelve  of  the  followins.  M  new  varieties  of  last  season,  for 
42s  -or  Purchaser's  selection,  .555.  :  Topping's  Brilliant  and 
Triee-'ans-  Hovle's  Crusader,  Rolla,  Prometheus,  andbparkler; 
Beck's  Delicatissima,  Emilia,  Princess,  Refulgent  Symnietry 
Sundown!  and  Harlequin  ;  Story's  Mont  Blanc,  No.  1  ;  Whomes' 
Windsor  Castle,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Princess  Helena. 

Twelve  of  the  following  choice  varieties  for  ■21s.  ;  Purchaser  s 
selection  26s.:  Howie's  AuBUsta,  Isabella,  and  Josephus ; 
BecVs  Crusader,  Desdemona,  Gigantic,  Gulielma,  Honora 
Isahella,  Marc  Antony.  Margaretta,  Mustee,  Rosy  Circle,  and 
Zenohia :  Lvne's  Fire-fly,  Forget.me-Not,  Jenny  Lind,  Marmion 
Merry  Monarch,  and  Peri;  Foster's  Magng,  Orion,  Duke  ot 
HainiUon.  .nd  Grandis  ;  Begtim,  Thunderer,  Black  Prinee 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  Flora's  Flag,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mrs. 

='.?^w'elvTfi,fe\"oJ:arieties,12s.;  23  ditto.  22s.  j  50  ditto  40s 
Good  old  named  sorts,  6s.  to  9s.  per  doz. ;  Scarlets,  6s.  to  Js. 
Der  dozen.  „, ,-, 

^  FANCY   GERANIUMS. 

Twelve  of  the  following  for  15s. ;  Purchaser's  selection, -Os. 
Shepherd's  Beauty  of  Winchester,    Lady  Rivers,   and  Queen 
Victoria  •  Chauviere's  Annais,  Bouquet  tout  fait ;  Jehu  superb, 
MaidotAnjou.  Sfatuiski,  and  Zelia  ;  Ambrose's  Jenny  Lmd  ; 
Henderson's  Madame  Grisi,  Jehu,  Jehu  Improved  ;  Katinka 
Black  Prince,  La  Belle  d'Africana,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  and 
Teatmanianum. 

FUCHSIAS,  t 
Twelve  of  the  following  new  varieties  for  15s. ;  Purchaser  s 
selection,  18s.  :  Low's  Splendida,   Story's   Elegantisfima,  New. 
toniensis,  and  Gem  of  the  West ;  Smith'.s  Lord  Nelson,  Eastern 
Beauty,   and  Ne  plus  ultra;  TurvlUe's  Elegance,   Gem,   Fire 
King,  Shvlock,  and  Beauty  of  Chelmsford  ;  Tiley's  Sir  Charles 
Napier-  iliellez's  General  Negrier  ;  Pope's  Criterion;  Mayle  s 
Purity,  Kendall's  Elizabeth  ;  Barnes'  Rev.  Freeman. 
12  superior  older  vara.    9s.  Od  i  12  fine  varieties  ...    5s.  m 

25        do.  do.  17     6    I  25  do.  ...         ...  10    0 

Fifty  varieties,  in  verv  choice  assortment,  2os. 
PETUNIAS,  t 
Twelve  of  the  following  for  12s. ;  Purchaser's  selection,  15s.  : 
Bass's  Brilliant,  Beautv  of  Suffolk,  Delicata,  Hesperus,  Nymph, 
Spotted  Beautv,  Renown,  and  Telegraph ;  Barnes    Exquisite, 
Splcndens,  and  Resplendens  ;  Louis  Buonaparte,  Striata  Per- 
fects, Othello,  Centurion,  Maculata,  Romulus,  Bosetta,   Una, 
and  Rosamond.  .  ...  n     nj 

12  fine  showy  varieties    5s.  Od  I  12  superior  varieties  ...    9s.  Od 
25  do.  do.  ...  10    0    I  25        do.         do.  ...  16    0 

VERBENAS,  t 
Twelve  of  the  following,  all  new  varieties  of  last  season,  12s.  : 
Barker's  Cardinal,*  Junius,"  Eyebright,  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland, Miss  Thorold,'  and  Lord  of  the  Isles  ;  Wjness'  Princess 
AUce-'    Smith's  Napier,    Burgundy,    Psyche,*  War  Eagle," 
Lady  Russell,  and  Queen  of  the  French  ;  Epps'  Eclipse  •  and 
Eppsii-"    Ivery's  Union  Jack"    and  Attraction;    Chauviere  s 
John  Salter,  General  Lamoriciere,    Chauverii,'  Rosati,    and 
Madame     Ravershon ;     Dufoj's     Apollon  *    and    Morphee ; » 
Young's  Royal  Purple  and  Brilliant :  Barnes'  Queen  of  Sum- 
mer;* and  Joiris*  La  Candeur. 

12  fine  showy  varieties    4s. Od  |  12  superior  varieties  ...     is.  M 
25  do.  do.  ...    7    6    I  25  do.        do.        ...  12    0 

Fifty  varieties,  in  choice  assortment,  20s.  Those  of  the 
above  Verbenas  marked  thus  («)  are  best  adapted  for  bedding, 
being  of  good  habit,  and  of  bright  showy  colours,  and  can  be 
had  by  the  dozen,  or  half-dozen  of  each  sort,  at  9s.  per  dozen, 
with  the  following  at  6s. ;  not  less  than  six  of  each  : 
Robinson's  Defiance  |      Barker's  St.  Margaret 

Ivery's  Emperor  of  China  White  Perfection 

Englefieldiana  I      Amulet  (lUao). 

DAHLIAS 


FERN  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  BENNET  begs  to  inform  the  lovers  of 
Ferns  that  he  has  still  a  large  quantity  of  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND FERN  SEEDS,  and  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  they  have  vegetated.  Price 'is.  6d.  Der  packet.  The  names 
of  the  varieties  are  as  fol'ows  ;  No.  1,  Todia  sp.,  variety  aus- 
tralis  ■  No.  2,  Alsophylla  medullaris,  fine  variety  ;  No.  3,  Cya- 
thea  'dealbata ;  No.  4,  mixed  varieties  of  Ilymeuophyllum, 
Trichomanes,  Adiantums,  ic. ;  No.  6,  mixed  varieties  of  Also- 
phylla dealbata,  or  Silver  Tree  Fern ;  No.  6,  Cyaihea  medul- 
laris. A  remittance  must  accompany  the  order  eiiher  in 
postage  stamps  or  Post-office  order,  made  payable  at  Coventry, 
toGEOKGE  BENNF.T,  BranJou,  Warwickshire,  ni"ar  Coventry. 


MEADOW   AND  P.^STUitE  GRASS  SEKUS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures for  laying  Land  dov/n  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s.  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensure  a  con- 
tinuance of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is  3d.  per  lb.  ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawus,  Is.  4d.  per  lb. 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  26, 
Down-street.  Piccadilly.  London.  


BANE'S   WARRANTED   GARDEN    TOOLS.— 

Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AXD  PRUNING  IMPLEMliNTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs. 

Averuncators  I  Garden  Scrapers       'Pick  Axes 

Axes  Grape  Gatherers  and  I'otato  Forks 

Bagging  Hooks  Scissors 

Bills  Gravel  Rakes  and 

Borders,  various  pat^     Sieves 
terns  Greenhouse  Doora 


GRASS  SEEDS. —  Mixtures  of  selected  natural 
GRASS  SEEDS,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  permanent 
Clovers,  for  laying  down  land  to  permanent  Meadows  and  Pas- 
tures, to  suit  the  soil  to  be  laid  down.  Mixtures  of  the  above 
for  Irrigation  or  Water  Meadows. 

Mixtures  of  the  above  for  Parks  or  Field  Lawns  ;  Italian, 
Perennial,  and  other  Bye-grasses  ;  Long  Red,  Yellow  Globe, 
and  other  Mangold  Wurzel  ;  Swedes  (various  sorts),  Hybrid 
and  other  Turnips  ;  all  kinds  or  Grass  Seeds,  Agricultural  and 
other  Seeds.— THOMAS  GIBBS  and  Co.,  the  Seedsmen  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  corner  of  HALF- 
MOON-STREET,  Piccadilly,  London. 


and  Frames 
Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 
Hay  Knives  -.^j^l^^^ 

Huesof  every  pattern  Scythe  Stones 
Horticultural    Ham-,  Shears,  various 

mers  and  Hatchets' tickles 


Pruning  Bills 

„     Knives,  various 

„     Saws 

„     Scissors 

,,    Shears     [riety. 
Rakes  in  great  va- 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 


12  superior  vars.  of  1849  21s.  Od 

12  fine  varieties  ...  5    0 

25        ditto  10     0 

12  superior  ditto  ...  9    0 


12  fancy  vars.  of  1849  ...  18s.  Od 
12  fine  fancy  vars.      ...    5    0 
12  superior  ditto  ...     9     0 

.,     u       50  vans,,  including  new  43     0 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  t 
12  fine  varieties  ...    6s.  Od  |  12  superior  varieties  ...    9s. Od 

25  do 10    6    I  25      do.  do.        ...  17    6 

Forty  varieties,  in  choice  assortment,  SOs, 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

12  fine  showy  varieties  15s.  Od  I  13extrachoice varieties  25s.  Od 

2g        flo.  do.  ...  28    0    I  50  fine  varieties 50    0 

Greenhouse  Climbing  Plants,  12  select  varieties,  125. 
Stove  Plants,  12  fine  and  select  varieties,  18s. 
■fAchimenes,  0  splendid  new  varieties,  7s.  6d. 

12  fine  and  select  varieties,  6s. 
Gloxinias,  12  varieties,  16s. ;  6  superior  new  varieties,  93. 
Azalea  indica,  12  flnevarieties,  18s.  ;  6  superior  do.,  lOs. 
Cinerarias.  12  fine  named  varieties  for  lOs. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  100  showy  varieties,  SOs.  ;  50  do., 
18s.  ■  25  do.,  10s.  ;  100  superior,  50s.  ;  50  do.,  32s.  ;  25  do.,  17s.  6d. 
Hardy  Rock  Plants,  25  varieties,  12s.  ;  12  do.,  7s.  6d. 
tPhlox,  12  fine  varieties,  6s.  ;  12  superior  do.,  9s. 
Antirrhinums,  12  fine  varieties,  6s.  ;  12  superior  do.,  10s. 
Roses,  12  fine  autumnal  blooming  varieties,  in  pots,  12s. 
NEW  PLANTS,  strong  and  well  established. 


Gloxinia  Grandis,  each,  5 

,,         Wortleyana...    2 

Geranium    Magnificent  21 

Chirita  Moonii 2 

-SlschynanthuB  speciosus  3 
Indigofera  decora  ...  3 
Verbena  Magnificent  t...  2 


Liebegia  speciosa,  each,  3s.  6d 
Luculia  Pinciana         ...  2    6 
Tritonia  aurea,  3s.  6d.  to  7     6 
Fuchsia    spectabile,  t 

23.  6d.  to  3    6 

Fuchsia     corymbiflora 

albat      3 


ninueuLT...   ^      "  .iiua  , 

CHOICE  SEEDLING  PETUNIAS.t 
Magnificent  Orion  Cassandra 

Castor  Pollux  Syren 

For  description  see  Gardeners'  ChrontcU,  April  14,  20,  and  27. 
The  set  22s.  6d.  ;  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
Tho«e  marked  t  can  be  sent  free  by  post  if  required. 
Goods  sent  carriage  free  to  London,  and  with  all  orders  of 
40s.  and  upwards  extra  plants  presented.     Remittances  re- 
quested   from    unknown  correspondents.      Post-office  orders 
to  be  made  payable  to  Bass  and  Beown,  or  Stephen  Beown, 
Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

STRAWBERRIES  exceeding  two  ounces  each  [in 
weight,  and  of  delicious  flavour,  were  grown  on  Roberts's 
StrawberiT  Tiles  last  season,  and  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Show  at  Chiswick,  and  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kegent'8  Park,  where  they  obtained  the  highest  Certificate 
of  Merit.  No  appliances  hicherto  used  are  equal  to  these  Tiles 
for  improving  the  flavour  and  keeping  the  Strawberries  clean. 
This  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  tried  them.  As  a  further 
proof,  many  persons  who  have  tried  them  have  had  a  second 
and  third  supply,  and  will  have  much  pleasure  in  answering 
inquiries,  if  any  reference  is  considered  necessary.  They  are 
not  like  articles  of  consumption,  for  when  once  purehased  they 
will  last  for  many  years. 

CELERY  and  tJARDOONS  of  the  most  superb  quality  and 
size  were  produced  by  the  use  of  Roberts's  Sockets,  and  this 
season  he  introduces  a  new  method  of  growing  Asparagus, 
which  greatly  improves  the  quality  and  quantity  ot  that  valu- 
able vegetaole.  He  likewise  gives  a  new  mode  of  growing 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs,  and  other  Wall  Fruit,  and  has  recently 
registered  a  Ventilating  Flower  Pot,  which  will  be  found  in- 
valuable to  Scientitic  and  Amateur  Gardeners. 

An  illuslrated  pamphlet,  with  particulars  and  testimonials, 
can  be  had  by  enclosing  three  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  John 
Kobeets,  34,  Eastcheap,  London,  where  these  inventions  may 
be  inspected. 


CHEAP  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

JOHN  HAYES,  Florist,  Farnham,  Surrey,  will  send 
out  the  following  Bed'ing  Geraniums,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen  ; 
all  other  kinds  of  Bedding  Plants,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Geraniums 
sent  out  of  pots,  2s.  9d.  per  dozen ;  all  other  kinds.  Is.  8d.  out 
of  pots.      Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  the  receipt  ot  Id. 

^"fAENh'am'cASTLE  CUCUMBER.— Two  Seeds  of  this  s'out 
Black  Spine  Cucumber  will  be  sent,  on  the  receipt  of  12  postage 
stamps.  May  be  grown  24  inches  long.  Twelve  seeds  ot  Prize- 
fighter, ditto,  for  12  stamps.— May  4. 

EDWARD  BECK.  SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH. 
SLATE  CISTERNS,  i-c. ;  COLE'S  PATENT. 

EBECK  informs  Horticulturists  and  the  Pubhc 
•  generally  that  Mr.  Cole  has  granted  him  the  use  of  his 
Patent  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  is  now  able  to  supply 
SLATE  CISTERNS  fastened  without  iron  holts  or  the  usual 
oil  cement,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  existed  of  forwarding  such  articles  by  rail  or  waggon, 
fixed  and  ready  for  use  instead  of  in  pieces,  as  heretofore.  ^ 

E  B  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  price  ot 
Cisterns  or  any  other  Slate  articles  manufactured  by  him,  sueh 
af  Oran'-e  Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Shelves,  Garden-path 
Edging,  Hot-water  Tank  Covers,  Flower  Boxes  for  Balconies 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  for  Orchidaceous  Houses,  &c.,  all 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  on 
anrlication  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted.  ^ 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drawings,  and  in 
specifications.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale.  .,„,,,  ,,.„    t.„„.    „f 

N.B.— Dairies  fitted  either  with  Shelves  or  Milk  Pans,  of 
very  neat  appearance. 

EDWARD  GEORGE   HENDERSON,  Wellington- 
road  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  begs  to  oflcer  the 
following  Plants,  which  can  be  supplied  immediately. 
°  b  'new  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Bouvardialeiantha.  5s. ;  Cuphea  Donkelaarii.  3s.  Bd. !  CuP^ea 
miniata  speciosa,  5s.;  Heliotropium  corymbosum,  3s.  6d.  ; 
Lantana  dehcatissima,  2s.  6d. ;  Lobelia  erious  maxima,  9d.,  or 
8s  per  doz.  •  Lopezias  villosa.  Is.  6d.  ;  L.  miniata.  Is.  6d.  ;  L. 
miniata  superba.  Is.  6d. ;  Petunia  viridis  marginata,  distinct 
3s.  6d.  ;  Bonvardiajacquini,  rose-coloured  tube,  brilhant  scarlet 
pp'ntre  'free  bloomer.  Is.  f^d.  and  2s.  6d. 

SCARLET  GERANIUM,  "COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF," 
10s  6d  This  splendid  variety  should  be  in  every  garden  where 
a  Geranium  is  grown,  as  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended 

'^°SCARLEt""gERANIUM,  "EXCELLENCE,"  7s.  Gd.  An 
allowance  to  the  Trade  on  the  Geraniums  where  three  are  taken. 
Maurandya  Emeryana,  2s.  ;  Calceolaria  sulphurea  splendens, 
a  splendid  large  yellow,  and  very  fine  for  bedding,  ^s.  ;  Tren. 
tham  scarlet  Geranium,  3s.  M. 

NEW  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
Campanula  nobilis  alba,  7s.  6d. ;  Dielytra  spectabile,  5s.  ;  Scu- 
tellaria canescens,  5s. ;  S.  macrantha,  3s.  ed. ;  Anemone  vitas- 
folia  hybrida,  3s.  6d. ;   Delphinium  azureum  plenum,  3s.  bd. ; 
and  Funkia  grandifiora,  3s.  Qd. 

SELECT  PLANTS. 
Ceanothus  dentatus,  5s.;  C.  rigidus.  5s.  and  7s.6d.;  C.  pa- 
piUosus,  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d. ;  Daphne  Delahayana  /s  6d.  ;  D. 
Fortunii,  7s.  6d.  ;  Centradenia  florihunda,  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d. ; 
Hoya  bella  (Veitch's),  10s.  6d.  :  Hoya  bella  (continental  va- 
riety), 10s.  6d.  ;  Gesnera  picta  (Veitch's),  5s.  ;  G  purpurea  ma- 
crantha, 53.  ;  Hydrangea  involucrata,  3s.  6d.  ;  Gloxinia  Victoria 
Regina,  7s.  6d. ;  Fuchsia  Prince  of  Orange,  Fair  Rosamond, 
Don  Giovanni,  Sims  Reeves,  Peari  of  England,  Grand  Master 
and  Confidence.  The  seven  for  30s.,  or  5s.  each,  with  the  usual 
discount  to  the  Trade. 

For  descriptions  of  the  above  see  last  week  s  Paper. 
N  B    Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  of  all  the  new  Bedding 
and' Soft-wooded  Plants,  are  just  published,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application. 


Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In-  I 
struments 

Chaff  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles  

Dock  Spuds  Hotbed  Handles 

Draining  Tools  Ladies'  Set  of  Tools 

Edging   Irons  and     Labels,  various  pat- 
Shears  terns,  in  zinc,  por- 

Flower  Scissors  celain,  &c. 

„  Stands  in  Wires  Lines  and  Reels 
and  Iron  Marking  Ink 

Fnmigators  Mattocks 

GalvanicBordersand  .vtenographs 
Plant  Protectors      Metallic  Wire 

Garden  Chairs  and  Milton  Hatchets 
Seats  Hole  Traps 

„    Loops  Mowing  Machine 

G  and  j!"DEiNE  are' Sole  Agents  for  Li's  GUAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  o£ 
the  United  Kingdom.— Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-st ,  London-bridge. 


Sickle  Saws 

Spades  and  Shovels 

Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 

Thistle  Hooks 

Transplanting  Tools 

Trowels 

Turfing  Irons 

Wall  Nails 

W  atering  Pots 

WeedExtractorsand 

Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING   AND  HEATING 

BY  HOT  WATER. 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION. 

WARRANTED  THE  BEST. 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Horticttl- 
•  TUBAL  Akchitects,  Hothodse  Bdildeks,  and  Hot-wateb 
Appaeatos  Manufactoeees,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  every  variety.  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  now 
effectually  beating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing-houses, 
''30  feet  by  22  feet,  all  Span  Roofs  and  lofty,  containing  upwards 
of  50  000  cubical  feet  of  air.  Also  various  small  and  interme. 
diate  size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  The  con. 
sumption  of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  contmna 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rani'ements  now  in  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  anv  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Hot. 
houses,  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pits,  Frames, 
Glass  Lights,  &c.  A  very  extensive  collecti..n  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Flans, 
Estimates,  and  Catalosues  forwarded  on  application. 
J.  Weees  and  Co..  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  fine  BED  of  TULIPS 
possessed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Roualds,  of  Brentford, 
either  in  the  whole  bed  or  separately.  Tb^y  will  be  in  bloom 
after  the  lOdlof  this  month  (May).— Brentford,  May  4. ^ 

HOTHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES  made  and 
fixed  complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con. 
siderable  reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucumber 
and  Melon  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  use, 
packed,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted  best 
material.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Waits  , 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road.  Reference 
may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  in  most  of 

the  counties  in  England. ._ 

TO  FLORISTS,  HORTICULTURISTS,  J:c. 


C.F.UORR£ll-  14.9  FLEETS'  LOHOOI'. 


MORRELL'S 
PROTECTED 
FLOWER    LABEL 


1 


AKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's, 
road  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.- ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  sbieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold.eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  &c., 
domesticated  and  pinioned;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  i,  a&u- 

moon-passage.  Gracecbureh-street. 

BEE  HIVES. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  ""'S  reason  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  various  I.M PROVED  BEE  HIVES 
which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
nleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— the  Uoney 
Boe.  The  collection  consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hives, 
■■The  Single  Box  Hive,"  "The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,  the 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  worWed  with  safely,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  Umid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper 
with  drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  stamp3.-127.  High  Uolborn,  London. 

Agents  :  Wm.  Decei,  Castle-street,  Liverpool ;  Hall  and 
Wilson,  60,  King-street,  Manchester ;  Aosim  and  M'Aslin, 
168,  Trongate,  Glasgow, 


■J 


MORRELL'S  REGISTERED  FLOWER  LABELS 
are  ready  for  delivery  in  any  quantity ;  they  will  be 
found  unimpaired  by  any  change  of  weather,  either  of  heat, 
cold  wet,  or  dry,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the  Stove,  Hot. 
house.  Greenhouse,  or  the  open  ground ;  also  his  improved 
Flower  Sticks,  ot  various  lengths,  from  12  luches  upward^ 
—May  be  had  of  most  Seedsmen  and  Ir.^nmongers  in  town  and 
eonntrv  •  and  wholesale  at  149,  Fleet-»treet,  London. 


WM.  JAS.  EPPS  begs  to  offer  the  following  Plant% 
which  are  well  established,  and  in  fine  health.    Having 
an  extensive  stock,  he  is  enabled  to  offer  them  at  the  following 

GE  RAN  fuMS.'varietiea  of  last  season,  in  4-in.  pots  38s.  per  doz. 

Do.,  excellent  varieties J?'' !°  o}*"      " 

AZALEAS,  all  the  new  varieties     12s.  to /l».     „ 

ERICAS,  do.  do W-Tlt'     " 

STOVE  PLANTS,  do.  12s.  to  ^4«.      „ 

DAHLIAS,       do.  do.  S'' !°  il!'      " 

PANSIES,        do.  do.  ...        »..    »"'•  J"  X'     " 

PETU.v'IAS,  the  best  of  last  season  ...     8s  to  l^s.     „ 

Do.,  fine  varieties 4,''.  to    6s.      „ 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  the  above  may  oe  had  on  appUca. 
tion  A  large  quantity  of  specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Eiicas,  Heaths,  Azaleas,  ic,  of  all  sizes,  A  re- 
mittance expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Bower  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent,  May  4. 
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HOLLYHOCK  SEED. 

J  KIT  LEY  begs  to  inform  the  Admirers  of  the 
•  HOLLYHOCK,  that  he  has  a  email  quantity  of  SEED 
saved  from  very  choice  double  varieties  of  all  colours,  a  packet 
of  which  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  the  receipt  of  postage  stamps 
to  the  amount  of  2s  Sd.,  or  in  18  named  varieties,  for  53. — 
Ly  n  com  bo  Vale  Nursery.  Bath.  Mav  4. 


NEW    AND    UNRIVALLED    SEEDLING 
FtJCHSIAS.--Yorkshire  Eclipse,  10s.  Gd.  ;  Beauty  of  Rich- 
mond, Ifs.  &d. ;  Distinctus,  7s.  Gd. 

Wm  Rumlet  and  Sons  beg  to  refer  the  readers  of  the  Qar- 
dencrs'  Chronic''^  to  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  April 
20th,  for  a  full  description  of  the  above  splendid  FUCEISTAS, 
■which  will  be  sent  out  on  and  after  the  7th  of  May,  with  the 
usual  allowance  to  the  trade. — Qilling.  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

D~^"Ta  H  L  I  A  S  —  Magnificent  (Keynes'),  10.?.  6rf., 
9  certi6cates  ;  Sir  F.  Bathurst  (Keynes'),  IO5.  6d.,  9  certi- 
ficates ;  ?nowflaUe  (Dodd's),  10s.  Gi?.,  5  certificates  ;  Queen  of 
Primroses  (Keynes'),  IQs.  Gd.,  5  certificates;  Gaiety  (Dodd's), 
73.  6d.,  4  certificates  ;  Elizabeth  Proctor's  Fancy,  IQs.Gd.,  7  cer- 
tificates ;  Highland  Chief,  7s.  Gd.,  5  certificates  ;  Flying;  Dutch- 
man,  7s.  Gd.,  5  certificates  ;  Forget-me-not  (Hooper's),  7s.  Gd., 
with  all  the  leading  ebow  flowers  of  the  season,  are  now  ready 
for  sendintr  out,  in  extra  fine  plants,  on  application  to  John 
Seines,  Castle-street  Nursery,  Salisbury.— May  4. 


ESSRS.  S.  AND  J.  DILLiSTONE  beg  to  ofifer  the 
following,  in  good  plants  : 
Antirrhinums,  fine       ...  ...  ...    4s.  to    9s.  per  dozen 

IDflhIias,  show  and  fancies         ...  ...     Gs.  to  12s.  ,, 

Fuchfdas,  fine  ...  ...  ...    Gs.  to  12s.         „ 

Geraniums,  in  fine  variety         ...  Gs.  to  12s.  and  18s.         „ 

Ditto,  scarlet  ...  ...  ...    Gs.  to   Ss,         „ 

Heliotropes      ...  ...  ...  ...     4s.  to    95.  ,, 

Herbaceous  Plants,  in  choice  variety,  5s.  per  doz. ;  30s.  per  100. 
Myosotis  azoricus,  a  beautiful  blue  bedding  plant,  of  dwarf 

habit,  Is.  each  ;  9s.  per  dozen. 
Petunias,  in  fine  variety,  4s.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 
Roees,  fine  variety  of  Tea,  China,  Bourbon,  and  Noieettefl,  Gs., 

9s.,  and  12s.  per  dozen. 
Phlox,  the  very  finest  ...  ...  ...    Gs,  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

"Verbenas,  the  best  French  and  others  ...    4s.  to  12s,         ,, 
Verbena,  "Lilac  Defiance,"  a  fine  lilac,  and  perfumed;  habit 

of  Scarlet  Defiance,  admired  and  ordered  by  all  who  saw  it  in 

autumn  ;  only  a  few  plants  to  spare,  at  5s.  each, 
Quantities  of  Bedding  Plants,  in  assortments,  4s.  per  dozen  ; 

25s.  per  100. 

Remittances  are  respectfully  requested  from  unknown  cor- 
•respondents.    Carriage  of  all  parcels  paid  to  London, 

Sturmer  Nurseries,  Haverhill,  Safi:"iilk,  May  4. 


"SUNSET"  VERBENA. 

MESSRS.  JEYES  and  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in 
offering  for  Sale  the  above  Verbena.  The  two  eminent 
grower.s  named  below  have  described  its  character. 

"Your  Verbena  'Sunset'is  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
acarlet.  Its  habit  for  bedding  is  the  best  we  know  of.  The 
name  is  well  applied,  for  a  mass  of  its  flowers  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  declining  sun. — Daniel  Jddd,  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Earl  Spencer.  K.  G. ;  Walter  Grey,  Gar- 
dener to  the  Rifiht  Honourable  Sir  James  Parke." 

Plants  5s.  each  ;  if  two  are  ordered  three  will  be  sent. 

p.S. — The  Prices  of  the  Rare  Flower  Seeds  advertised  and 
described  in  this  Paper  of  March  9  are — Hibiscus  speciosa, 
2s.  Gd. ;  .^thionema  membranaceanum,  Gd. ;  Myosotis  azoricus, 
2s.  Gd.  ;  Pentstemon  Murrayanum,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Calandrinia  um- 
"bellata,  2s.  Gd.  per  paper.  — Northampton,  May  4. 


EENDLE'S  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS 
is  JDST  PUBLISHED,  and  can  be  had  for  one  postage  stamp. 
Ever  since  our  invention,  of  the   "  Tank  Si/stem  of 
Heating  Horticultural  Buildings  "  T/or  which  a   Gold 
JMedal  was  unanimously  aivarded  to  us  hy  the  Royal 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society)    we  have 
heenenabled  to  -propagate  plants  in  such  abundance^  with 
scarcely  a  failure,  that  loe  are  enabled  to  offer  them  at 
VERY  REDUCED  PRICES. 
We  shall  have  at  least  THREE  THOUSAND  DAHLIAS  and 
FUCHSIAS  ready  for  delivery  after  the  luth  of  M^^y  next,  as 
well  as  a  large  quantity  of  Geraniums,  Camellias,  Indian  Aza- 
leas.   Cinerarias,   Verbenas,   Antirrhinums,   Chrysanthemums, 
with  a  large  collection  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Herba- 
ceous plants,  prices  of  which  will  bG  found  in  our  new  Cata- 
logue, on  application  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  1786. 


STAR  NURSERY,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 

WR.  BRAGG  begs  to  inform  the  Floral  Public 
•  that  his  Annual  Spring  Catalogue  contains  Descriptive 
Lists  of  E.  Foster's  new  and  superlative  Pelargoniums  ;  the 
best  varieties  of  Pinks,  Picotees,  Carnations,  Pansies,  Roses, 
&c.,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

GIPSY  PRIDE,  by  far  the  most  successful  Pelargonium  of 
1849,  may  still  be  had  ;  also  Constance,  Gonspicuum,  Narcissus, 
Armida  improved,  and  all  the  best  show  varieties  of  last  and 
former  years,  in  extra  strong  plants. 

NEW  PANSY,  HUNT'S  "HELEN,"  has  gained  more  first 
<;lass  certificates  in  1819  than  any  other  vai-iety  now  offered, 
and,  beyond  doubt,  is  quite  a  leading  white-ground  flower; 
plants  are  fine  and  healthy.    5s.  each. 

GOLDEN  YELLOW  DAHLIA,  OLIVER'S  "  GOLDEN 
DROP,"  gained  four  first  prizes  and  first  class  certificates  in 
1848.  &c.,  five  of  each  in  1849.     Plants  in  May,  10s.  6d. 

NEW  FANCY  DAHLIA,  BRAGG'S  "LADY  GRENVILLE," 
the  most  successful  fancy  Dahlia  of  the  year  ;  colour,  deep  red, 
distinctly  tipped  with  white  ;  as  a  guarantee  for  constancy,  it 
has  received  11  first  class  certificates,  four  extra  money  prizes, 
and  two  premier  prizes  in  class  showing.  Plants  in  May, 
IDs.  Gd.  Sound  ground  and  pot  roots  of  all  the  best  Fancy 
and  other  Dahlias,  at  moderate  prices. — May  4, 


ANTIRRHINUMS  UNEQUALLED. 

EDWARD  TILEY  begs  to  inform  the  lovers  of  the 
above  beautiful  flower,  that  he  will  be  ready  to  send  out, 
after  the  7th  May,  Five  superb  Seedling  ANTIRRHINUMS, 
selected  from  above  ten  thousand  seedlings.  Ne  plus  ultra,  5s. ; 
Lady  William  Powlett,  5s.  ;  Criterion,  5s. ;  Lord  Gough,  5s. ; 
Major  Edwardes,  5s. 

The  above  varieties  will  be  found  to  be  very  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  sent  out.  They  were  admired  by  hundreds 
of  spectators,  and  numerous  orders  were  taken  for  them  when 
In  bloom.  Blooms  were  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Oardeyiers' 
Chronide,  who  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  them.  **Ne  plus 
ultra"  was  sent  to  Mr.  Henderson,  Pine-apple  Nursery,  who 
highly  approved  of  it.  and  ordered  plants.  They  are  dwarf 
habited,  and  very  free  bloomers  ;  large  bold  flowers  beautifully 
striped  with  large  flakes  of  various  colours,  some  of  them 
finely  splashed  and  studded  over  on  various  coloured  grounds, 
which  give  them  a  very  attractive  appearance— above  all  the 
older  varieties.    The  set  of  5  will  be  sent  for  11. 

E.  T.  being  a  grower  of  all  the  best  varieties,  warrants  them 
to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  purchasers.  Parties 
living  at  a  distance  can  have  them  sent  through  the  post,  care- 
fully packed  in  stout  boxes,  postage  and  package  free,  on  the 
receipt  of  Post-office  order  for  the  amount  of  plants  required. 
A  remittance  or  reference  is  expected  from  all  unknown  cor- 
respondents.  The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  three 
plaots  are  ordered. ^Edward  Tiley.  Nurseryman,  Seedsman, 
and  Florist,  16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath,  May  4, 


HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN. 

The  First  Meetinp;  will  take  place  on  Satdrdat,  the  13th  of 
May.  Subjects  for  Exhibition  must  be  at  this  Office  on  Friday 
the  17th,  or  at  the  Garden  before  half-past  Eight  o'clock,  a.m., 
on  the  day  of  Exhibition. 

The  Gates  will  be  open  to  visitors  at  One,  p.m.  Tickets  are 
issued  to  Fellows  at  this  Office,  price  5s.  each,  or  at  the  Garden 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  days  of  Exhibition,  at  7s.  Gd.  each  ;  but 
then  only  to  orders  from  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

N.B.  No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on  the  day  of 
Exhibition.  21,  Regent-street. 


WORTON  COTTAGE  MEETINGS.  — Raisers  of 
seedlings  and  others  will  please  to  observe  these  raeet- 
ingH  will  not  be  held  when  the  Metropolitan  Exhibitions  fall 
upon  a  Wednesday,  as  that  of  the  Botanical  Society  does 
nest  week. 

■***  Flowers  may  be  sent  as  usual  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Censors  of  the  "  Florist  and  Garden  Miscellany." 
Edward  Beck,  Worton  Cottage.  Islewovth. 


ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  REGENT'S  PARK.— 
Admission    every    day    in   WHITSUN     WEEK,     except 
Saturday,  at  SIXPENCE  each  person.     


SATURDAY,  MAY  A,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

.  Entomological 8  p.si. 

V  Cliemical     S  p.m. 

MoNDAT,  May      6-;  Pathological 8  p.m. 

i  Medical    .8  p.m. 

^  British  Architects  (Anniversarj-jS  p.m. 

TnvBn*T  —         -.fUonean   8p.m. 

lUEBDAY,  -  '[civil  Engineers 8  p.m. 

-Royal  Botanic  Gardens 2  p.m. 

I  Literarp  Fun  d    3  p.m. 

Wbdnesdat.     -       S^^™i='y<""«' 2'"- 

j  Graphic 3  pm. 

!  Ethnological     8  p.m. 

"-Geoloeical SiJp.M. 

TmiaaiiAT        —        g  5  Koyal  Soc.  of  Literature  4  p.m. 

{  Aetronomical     8  p.m. 

FaiDAT,  —       UK  Pliilolosical    8  p.m. 

t  Royal  Institution    8ip.M. 

«,„„„„.,  ,,  (  Asiatic  (Anniversary) 2  p.m. 

SJATUKDIT,        —       "  i  Westminster  Medical    8  p.m. 

Country  Snow.— Friday,  May  10;  Stamford  Hill  HorticulturaL 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  tlie 
British  Museum  must  be  regarded  as  a  document  of 
the  highest  importance  to  those  who  desire  to  secure 
a  right  application  of  the  large  sums  annually  granted 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  huge  public  collection. 
And  although  we,  in  common  we  believe  with  most 
men  of  science,  are  obliged  to  differ  from  the  com- 
missioners in  some  of  the  conclusions  they  draw  from 
the  evidence  laid  before  them,  yet  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  evidence  has  been  collected  with  industry, 
sifted  with  patience,  and  considered  with  an  impar- 
tiality which,  if  it  does  not  command  an  acquiescence 
in  the  commissioners'  views,  at  least  entitles  them  to 
respectful  attention.  The  fault  of  the  report  lies  in 
the  commissioners  having  occasionally  allowed  their 
judgment  to  be  biassed  by  the  scientific  reputation 
of  some  of  the  officers,  whose  peculiar  views  they 
consequently  adopt  without  sufficient  inquiry. 
They  have  scarcely  considered  that  a  great  amount 
of  technical  knowledge  may  he  combined  with  con- 
tracted judgment  in  matters  of  public  policy.  Nor 
have  they  always  perceived  that  a  principle  of  action 
which  may  be  tolerable  in  private  aifairs  becomes 
indefensible  when  applied  to  national  interests. 

About  three  years  have  elapsed  since  we  ventured 
to  suggest  the  expediency  of  removing  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  at  Kew,  the  whole  of  the  hotanical 
department  of  the  museum,  together  with  a  good 
selection  of  modern  books  upon  natural  history,  and  of 
connecting  them  with  a  reading-room,  public  lectures, 
&c.  (May  22,  1847).  The  commissioners  did  not 
overlook  this  recommendation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  line  of  examination,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
witnesses,  was  evidently  taken  with  a  view  to  elicit- 
ing opinions  by  which  they  might  be  guided.  The 
commissioners  do  not,  however,  refer  in  their  report 
to  the  proposal  of  transferring  the  botanical  collec- 
tions from  Great  Russell-street  to  Kew,  whence  we 
infer  that  they  could  not  make  their  minds  up  as  to 
that  question  ;  and  they  cannot  take  upon  them- 
selves to  recommend  the  systematic  adoption  of  the 
practice  of  giving  public  lectures,  because  they  think 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  museum  is  the  "  con- 
servation and  arrangement  of  a  vast  variety  of  mate- 
rial objects,  from  which  men  of  science,  literature, 
and  art,  may  derive  assistance  to  their  researches." 
(p.  35.)  The  enlightened  founder  of  the  museum, 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  could  scarcely  have  anticipated 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  desire,  expressed  in  his 
will,  that  the  natural  history  collections  "  should  be 
rendered  as  useful  as  possible,  as  well  towards  satis- 
fying the  desire  of  the  curious,  as /<»•  the  improve- 
ment, knowledge,  and  information  o/all  persons." 

To  us  it  appears  that  words  like  these  will  bear 
but  one  interpretation — namely,  that  the  museum 
collections  were  to  be  made  useful  to  all  persons, 
in  every  way  that  increasing  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence might  point  out.  The  commissioners  can  hardly 
mean  to  say  that  public  lectures  do  not  aid,  very 
materially,  in  making  such  collections  conducive  to 
"the  improvement,  knowledge,  and  information  of 
all  persons ;"  nor  can  they  intend  to  limit  the  col- 
lections to  "the  satisfying  the  desire  of  the  curious." 
Nevertheless  the  effect  of  their  decision  is  to  make 
the  museum  a  mere  spectacle  for  idlers  to  stare  at. 
The  commissioners  admit  that  the  practice  of  the 


"  Hunterian  collection,  and  that  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  and  other  Continental  institutions  is  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  this  practice,"  and  yet 
they  cannot  recommend  it.  That  is  to  say,  they 
think  that  what  works  well  in  Paris  and  elsewhere 
is  not  to  be  adopted  in  London,  and  that  a  practice 
which  is  found  of  great  public  utility  in  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields  would  be  of  noutility  in  Great  Russell-street. 
The  commissioners  dwell  upon  the  inexpediency  of 
allowing  the  collections  to  be  placed  "  at  the  dis- 
posal of  lecturers  not  attached  to  the  museum ;" 
and  there  we  agree  with  them  ;  the  museum  officers 
should  themselves  deliver  the  lectures.  The  com- 
missioners think  otherwise  ;  they  say  that  superin- 
tendence and  management  are  alone  sufficient  "to 
engross  the  time  and  the  abilities  "  of  the  officers  of 
the  museum.  If  this  were  so  more  aid  should  be 
given.  But  is  it  so  ?  We  submit  that  the  follovdng 
facts,  disclosed  by  the  witnesses,  entirely  negative 
the  supposition. 

The  keeper  of  the  Banksian  collection  states 
(qu.  8315)  as  follows :  "  The  general  or  arranged 
Herbarium  at  present  consists  of  about  30,000  species, 
certainly  not  more,  possibly  somewhat  less.  The 
unarranged,  or  geographically  arranged  collection's, 
may  prohahlt/  furnish  5000  or  6000  additional 
species."  We  may  therefore  assume  the  herbarium, 
whose  arrangement,  "  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment," are  alone  sufficient  to  engross  the  time  and 
the  abilities  of  the  officers  of  the  botanical  depart- 
ment as  containing  30,000  species.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  museum  was  formed  in  1827,  or  23  years 
ago,  from  the  great  herbarium  left  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
that  collection  :  but  it  will,  we  imagine,  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  friends  of  that  great  man  that  it  could 
scarcely  have  contained  fewer  than  30,000  species, 
enriched  as  it  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  by 
the  contributions  of  learned  foreigners,  by  purchases, 
and  by  the  botanical  collectors  employed  by  the 
British  Government.  We  have,  therefore,  6000 
additional  species  arranged,  &c.,  in  23  years.  Now, 
it  appears  from  Parliamentary  papers,  that  during 
this  period  two  officers  have  been  employed,  with  the 
aid  of  one  or  more  assistants,  and  that  the  number  of 
working  days  is  152  in  each  year  for  the  principal 
keeper,  and  230  for  the  under-keeper  ;  so  that  there 
are  382  days  of  attendance  in  each  year  between  the 
two  officers.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  each 
of  these  additional  6000  species  has  demanded  very 
nearly  a  day  and  a  half  for  its  incorporation  with  the 
herbarium  !  !  What  the  expense  has  been  is  not 
known  to  us,  our  file  of  Parliamentary  papers  being 
very  incomplete  ;  but  we  see  that  the  annual  cost 
of  superintendence  is  now  575/.,  and  if,  in  order  to 
make  allowance  for  less  assistance  supplied  the 
Botanical  department  in  former  years  than  it  now 
receives,  we  average  the  annual  charge  at  500/., 
it  will  follow  that  the  whole  cost  has  been  11,500/.  in 

23  years,  or  nearly  tioo  pounds  per  species.  This  must 
be  admitted  to  be  a  startling  result,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  value  of  such  things  is  about  Qd.  per 
species,  and  that  the  number  of  species  contained  in 
the  herbarium  of  the  British  Museum  is  very  consider- 
ably less  than  in  some  private  herbaria  of  this  country, 
for  which  no  aid  in  superintendence,  arrangement, 
and  management  has  been  supplied  beyond  what 
could  be  derived  from  the  leisure  of  their  possessors. 

What  the  present  condition  may  be  of  the  collec- 
tion thus  expensively  superintended,  arranged,  and 
managed,  we  have  no  knowledge  :  but  if  it  is  at  all 
like  what  a  part  of  it  was  when  consulted  by  us 
some  years  since,  we  can  only  say  that  11,500/.  has 
been  paid  by  the  nation  to  very  little  purpose. 

At  all  events,  in  the  face  of  such  a  statement  as 
this,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  com- 
missioners could  have  assigned  want  of  leisure  as  a 
reason  why  public  lectures  should  not  be  given  by 
the  museum  officers.  The  public  will  be  apt  to 
assign  a  very  different  reason.  For  ourselves,  we 
believe  that  the  value  to  the  country  of  the  natural 
history  department  would  be  essentially  increased 
if  a  series  of  lectures,  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  public,  and  separated  from  mere 
technicalities,  which  would  be  neither  understood 
nor  appreciated,  were  delivered  at  stated  periods  by 
men  of  such  scientific  rank  as  that  possessed  by 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  museum.  The  knowledge, 
the  tact,  the  anecdotes,  and  the  conversational  skill 
of  the  present  keeper  of  the  Banksian  collection 
should  surely  fit  him  for  this  important  duty. 

Lectures,  however,  would  be  more  appreciated, 
and  would  be  more  conveniently  delivered  in  a 
garden  than  in  such  a  place  as  the  British  Museum, 
and  we  must  therefore  examine,  but  on  a  futures 
occasion,  into  the  reasons  which  have  been  offereti 
to  the  commissioners  against  sanctioning  the  removal 
of  the  dried  plants  from  Great  Russell-street  to  Kew. 

The  Stanwick  Nectarine  is  at  length  announced 
for  sale.     On  Wednesday  the  15th  of  May  the  first 

24  plants  which  it  has  been  possible  to  propagate 
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•will  be  brought  to  the  hammer  by  Mr.  Stevens  (see 
Advertisement),  and  no  further  supply  can  reach  the 
market  until  next  winter  :  so  that  the  purchasers  of 
these  plants  will  be  one  clear  year  in  advance  of  the 
earliest  possessors  of  any  which  may  be  offered  for 
sale  hereafter.  We  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  a  misapprehension  upon  the  subject ; 
some  persons  having  imagined  that  the  present  sale 
is  to  be  speedily  followed  by  another.  Beyond  the 
24  which  Mr.  Stevens  is  now  directed  to  sell,  no 
other  young  plants  at  present  exist. 

The  original  Nectarine  tree  is  in  the  possession  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumbekland,  at  whose 
sent,  at  Stanwick,  it  has  borne  fruit  for  several 
years,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The 
Duke  received  it  from  the  late  Mr.  Barker,  of 
Sucedia,  in  Syria,  a  gentleman  whose  attention  had 
long  been  turned  to  the  acquisition  of  the  finest 
fratt  trees  of  the  East,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
te  valuable  in  his  native  country.  It  was  his 
anxious  desire  that  such  as  proved  to  be  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  imme- 
diately dispersed  ;  and  the  sale  now  announced  is  in 
furtherance  of  Mr.  Barker's  benevolent  design. 
In  surrendering  his  property  in  it  to  the  public, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  resolved  that 
the  proceeds,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  pro- 
pagation, &c.,  should  be  transferred  to  a  fund 
in  aid  of  the  Benevolent  Institution  for  the  Relief 
of  Infirm  Gardeners  :  a  plan  in  which  Mr.  Barker 
heartily  concurred,  and  which  we  trust  that 
the  well-wishers  to  this  excellent  charity  will 
heartily  support.  The  sale  will  take  place  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Institution,  and  the  purchasers 
•will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  this 
instance  they  may  contribute  materially  to  its  funds, 
•iS'hile  at  the  same  time  they  are  consulting  their 
personal  interests. 

In  excellence  the  Stanwick  Nectarine  is  as  far 
beyond  all  other  Nectarines  as  a  Green-gage  Plum 
is  beyond  all  other  Plums.  Beyond  this  praise 
cannot  reach.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  as  well  to 
repeat  on  the  present  occasion  what  we  stated  some 
time  since,  when  the  high  quality  of  the  Nectarine 
had  first  become  perfectly  ascertained  : 

"The  Nectariue  forming  the  subject  of  this  notice  is 
about  ths  Eize  of  an  Elruge,  and  like  it  in  shape,  except 
iu  being  less  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Its  skin  is  pale, 
like  that  of  the  white  Nectarine,  where  shaded,  with  a 
violet  tinge  next  the  sun.  The  flesh  is  white,  exceed- 
ingly tender,  juicy,  rich,  and  sugary,  witlicut  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  flavour  of  prussic  acid.  The  stone 
is  middle-sizsd,  ovate,  with  rather  a  prominent  sharp 
edge,  very  rugged,  and  of  a  chocolate  colour.  The 
kernel  is  sweet,  like  a  nut,  possessing  nothing  of  the 
Bitter  Almond  flavour.  The  fruit  of  the  Peach  and 
Keetirine,  parteking  so  much  as  it  does  of  the  quality 
of  the  Biiter  Almond,  must  have  been  very  deleterious 
in  its  unimproved  state  ;  but  the  varieties  now  generally 
cultivated  retain  but  little  of  the  injurious  properties 
ascribed  to  the  species  byancient  authors  ;  and,  when 
•well  ripened,  they  can  be  generally  eaten  with  impuni'v, 
notwithstanding  the  slight  prussic  acid  flavour  which 
pervades  even  their  luscious  sugary  juice  ;  but  some 
constitutions  are  liable  to  bs  affected  by  this  trace.  It 
was,  indeed,  considered  unlikely  that  amelioration  would 
be  carried  much  further.  For  at  least  a  century  little 
improvement  has  been  effected,  and  in  every  variety 
the  kernels  have  proved  intensely  bitter.  But  at  last 
this  is  overcome  ;  in  the  specimen  above  described  the 
deleterious  quality  considered  inberent  iu  the  species 
has  disappeared  ;  and  Mr.  Barker  himself  informed  me 
that  his  fruits  ■\vith  sweet  kernels  may  be  eaten  as  a  full 
meal,  in  quantities,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  repeat- 
edly, with  perfect  safety." 

"  To  this  •we  have  nothing  to  object  except  that  it 
scarcely  gives  the  Stanwick  Nectarine  so  high  a 
character'as  it  deserves.  In  fact,  at  the  time  when 
the  description  was  written,  its  full  value  was 
imperfectly  understood,  the  fruit  which  reached 
London  having  been  damaged  in  the  carriage.  We 
Lave  lately,  however,  been  favoured  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  with  a  liberal  supply, 
•which  arrived  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  and  we 
can  now  appeal  to  various  persons  near  London,  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  tasting  it,  as  witnesses  to  its 
imrivalled  excellence.  '  The  most  delicious  Nec- 
tarine I  ever  ate.'  '  The  flavour  is  very  delicious,  and 
it  is  altogether  most  exquisite  ;  I  do  not  wonder  at 
your  speaking  in  such  high  terms  of  it.'  'It  is  a 
superb  fruit.'  '  Most  delicious.'  Such  is  the 
language  in  which  great  judges  of  fruit,  accustomed 
to  the  finest  known  varieties,  have  spoken  of  the 
specimens  they  received." 

This  evidence  is  conclusive  as  to  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  Stanwick  Nectarine  to  our  country,  and 
•we  confidently  believe  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  it  will  be  found  in  every  fruit-garden  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

ON    THE   PRESENCE   OF   lODTNE  IN  FRESH- 

, WATER   PLANTS. 

By  M.  Ad.  Chatih. 

Bt    verifying    the    circumstance     pointed    out    by 

Jluller  (Lindley's  "Vegetable  Kingdom,"  page  363), 


viz.,  the  presence  of  iodine  in  a  species  of  Cress 
of  unknown  origin,  M.  Chatin  has  ascertained — 
That  iodine  exists  in  the  common  Watercress,  and 
that  this  fact  is  neither  peculiar  to  this  species  nor 
common  to  all  Crucifers  ;  that  iodine  is  entirely  absent 
from,  or  that,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  found  in  ter- 
restrial, whilst  it  is  always  present  in  aquatic  plants  ; 
that  of  the  latter,  those  living  in  running  contain  more 
iodine  than  those  living  in  stagnant  water  ;  that,  if  the 
stagnant  water  is  large  enough  to  be  much  disturbed 
by  the  wind,  the  qu.antity  of  iodine  in  the  plants  growing 
in  the  water  is  more  nearly  equal  to  that  in  plants  fouiid 
in  running  water  ;  that  the  quantity  of  iodine  found  in 
plants  is,  as  a  general  rule,  independent  of  their  nature, 
but  dependent  ou  their  habitat — this  is  shown  by 
Confervas,  Potamogetons,  Nymphteas,  Ranunculuses, 
Cresses,  which  are  all  equally  rich  in  iodine  when  in 
running  water,  and  all  equally  poor  when  in  stagnant 
pools  ;  and  that  the  iodine  is  not  combined  with  the  tissue 
of  the  plant,  but  exists  as  an  alkaline  iodide  dissolved 
in  the  sap. 

Among  the  plants,  from  the  examination  of  which 
the  above  results  were  deduced,  M.  Chatin  enumerates 
the  yellow  Aljssum  (Alyssum  saxatile),  Cabbage 
(Brassica  oleracea),  Shepherd's-purse  (Capsella  Bursa- 
pastoris),  Erysimum,  Wallflower,  Horse-radish  (Coch- 
learia  armoracia),  Radish  (Raphanus  sativus),  as  being 
all  terrestrial  Crucifers  containing  no  iodine.  Water- 
cress (Nasturtium  officinale).  Nasturtium  amphibium, 
Conferva  crispata,  Chara  foetida,  Fontinalis  aniipyretica, 
BuUrushes  (Typha  angustifolia  and  minima),  Scirpus 
lacustris.  Reed  (Arundo  phragmites),  Acorus  calamus, 
Sagittaria,  Potaraogeton  crispum  and  pecdnatum,  Bec- 
cabunga,  Phellandrium  aquaticum,  Gratiola,  Water 
Ranuueulus,  all  are  Crucifers  aud  other  plants  con- 
taining mere  or  less  iodine. 

Whence  comes  the  iodine  which  is  found  in  fresh- 
water plants  ?  They  certainly  do  not  form  it.  It  is 
impossible  that  it  should  be  derived  from  the  salt  springs 
aud  mineral  sources  in  which  it  has  been  detected  by 
Angelini,  Cautu,  0.  Henry,  aud  others  ;  for  it  is  found 
not  only  in  plants  growing  in  large  rivers,  such  as  the 
Seine,  'the  Marne,  and  the  Isfere,  but  also  in  those 
growing  iu  every  brook,  poud,  and  marsh.  It  comes, 
M.  Chaiin  concludes,  from  every  part  of  the  earth  from 
which,  associated  with  chlorides,  it  is  dissolved  out  by 
the  flowing  of  the  water.  This  expla'ns  why  plants  in 
running  sirearas  contain  the  most  iodine  ;  for  in  them 
one  portion  of  the  water  is  no  sooner  deprived  of  this 
element  than  more  water  with  a  fresh  supply  arrives 
to  be  exhausted  in  its  turn. 

And  how  does  the  iodine  get  into  the  plants  ?  Is  it 
through  their  whole  surface,  which  separates  it  from  the 
water  by  a  peculiar  action,  as  oxjgen  is,  according  to 
M.  Ad.  Brongniart's  ingenious  theory,  separated  iu  the 
process  of  respiration  !  Or  does  the  iodine  enter  along 
with  the  water,  either  by  the  surface  or  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  then  become  concentrated  iu  their  tissues 
in  consequence  of  the  exhalation  of  the  same  water, 
thus  destroying  M.  Dutrochet's  theory  that  plants  which 
live  iu  water  do  not  transpire  ? 

This  discovery  of  the  existence  of  iodine  in  fresh 
water  plants  explains  the  anti-scrofulous,  anti-tuberculous, 
and  other  simil-dr  properties  of  Phellandrium,  Water- 
cresses,  Brooklime,  &.C.,  and  the  reason  of  the  pre- 
ference given  to  those  plants  which  grow  in  running 
streams,  as  well  as  of  the  common  custom  of  prescribing 
the  habitual  use  of  aquatic  plants  for  persons  living  in 
those  countries  in  which  gdtre  is  endemic.  The  water 
in  which  the  ashes  of  these  plants  have  been  washed 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  unless  it  be  found 
more  advantageous  to  extract  the  iodine  from  them. 

M.  Chatin,  in  analysing  the  plants,  carefully  calcined 
them,  washed  the  ashes  with  boiling  water,  and  tested 
for  iodine  with  starch,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and 
nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  discolouring 
of  the  liquids  and  the  volatilisation  of  the  iodine  by  the 
application  of  heat  were  always  used  as  checks. 
According  to  their  richness  iu  iodine  the  plants  fur- 
nished an  intense  violet  colour  immediately,  or  the  same 
colour  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  or  a  violet  purple 
colour  immediately,  or  after  a  more  or  less  long  space 
of  time. 

In  making  these  operations  several  precautions  are 
necessary.  A  portion  of  the  iodine  will  be  lost  if  the 
plant  to  be  calcined  be  not  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  aud  when  this  is  done  the  ashes  become 
iuconveniently  fusible.  Saline  mixtures,  especially  if 
rich  in  carbonates,  mark  the  reactions  more  or  less, 
particularly  that  of  chlorine.  The  iodine  disappears 
with  great  rapidity  in  solutions  which  are  either  too  hot 
or  too  concentrated,  and  it  is  not  easily  to  be  detected  iu 
solutions  that  are  a  little  too  weak,  &c.  Comples  rendus. 


Curled,  Canada  Dwarf  Curled,  Labrador  Kale,  Green 
Borecole,  Dwarf  Green  Borecole,  Frise  vsrt  i  pied 
court,  Frise  k  pied  court.  By  one  or  other  of  the  above 
names  this  is  certainly  known  to  everyone.  The  Canada 
Dwarf  Curled  was  found  to  represent  exactly  the  finest 
_^warf  Curliea  grown  many  years  ago  in  some  parts  ol 
Scotland,  the  plants  being  very  dwarf  and  closely  curled. 

2.  Tall   Green  Curled,  alias   Tall  German  Greens, 
Tall  Scotch  Kale,  Tall  Green   Borecole,  Tall  Greens, 
German  Tall  Curled   Greens,   Green   Winter   Greens, 
Frise  Vert  du  Nord,  Frise  Vert  du  Nord  Grand,  Chou 
frist,  Chou  frange'  du  Nord,  Chou  frise'  non  pomme, 
Chou  fris^   d'Allemagne,   Grosser  Griinkohl,   Krauser 
Griinkohl,  Nordiscber  Griinkohl.     Height  usually  from 
2  to  3  feet ;  but  2  feet  is  the  preferable  growth.     The 
plants  are  capable  of  enduring  severe  frost ;  and,  liks        ; 
the  preceding,  it  affords  the  best  Greens  from  the  time        ( 
after  the  first  frost  has  mellowed  its  flavour,  until  ths        | 
middle  of  February. 

3.  Purple  Borecole,  alias  Purple  or  Red  Borecole, 
Tall  Purple  Kule,  Purple  Winter  Greens,  Brown  Kale, 
Purple  Kale,  Curled  Red  Kale,  Curled  Brown  Kale, 
Braunkohl  of  the  Germans.  This  in  its  formation  and 
habit  differs  little  from  the  Tall  Green  Curled  ;  but  the 
colour  is  deep  purple  ;  as  the  leaves  enlarge  they  have 
an  inclination  to  become  green,  but  the  veins  still 
retain  the  purple  hue. 

4.  Variegated  Borecole,  aliiis  Variegated  Kale,  Varie- 
gated Plumage  Kale,  Chou  Plume,  Frise  panache. 
Aigrette,  Chou  frise.  Vert  et  rouge,  Bunten  Plumage 
Kohl,  Federkohk  A  sub-variety  of  the  Purple  Borecole, 
havin"  the  leaves  beautifully  variegated ;  sometimes 
green  and  yellowish  white,  green  and  purple,  bright 
red,  purple,  aud  green.  It  is  occasionally  employed  for 
garnishing  ;  but  it  is  very  good  cooked,  after  frost,  it 
is  not  quits  so  hardy  as  the  Purple  Borecole. 

Dicarf  Purple  Borecole  or  Frise  rouge  a  pied  court; 
and  the  Dwarf  variegated,  are  merely  sub- varieties  of 
the  two  preceding,  distinguished  by  their  dwarfer  habit 
of  growth. 

5.  Buda  Kale,  alias  Prussian  Kale,  Prussian  or  Buda 
Kale,  Buda  Greens,  Russian  Kale,  Hamburgh  Kale, 
Anjou  Kale,  Manchester  Kale,  Asparagus  Kale,  Duke 
of  York's  Kale,  Camberwell  Kale  ;  aud  so  closely  allied 
as  not  to  be  worth  distinguishing  frcm  it,  are  the  Jeru- 
salem Kale,  Delaware  Greens,  Delaware  Kale,  Ragged 
Jack,  Jagged  Kale,  Dwarf  Feathered  Kale,  Chou  a. 
feuilles  laciniees,  Chou  h.  fcuiile  de  Chene.  The  Buda 
Kale  is  not  so  tall  as  the  Purple  Borecole  ;  very  hardy  ; 
leaves  purplish,  somewhat  glaucous,  cut  and  fringed.  It 
has  been  blanched,  in  some  cases,  like  Seakale. 

Woburn  Perennial  ffa/e.— This  is  a  tall  variety  of 
the  Purple  Borecole,  with  foliage  very  finely  divided  or 
fringed.  The  plant  lasts  many  years,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  as  it  neither  flowers  readily  nor 
perfects  well  its  seeds.  Its  produce  at  Woburn  is  stated 
to  have  been  more  than  four  times  greater  than  that  of 
either  the  Green  or  the  Purple  Borecoles  on  the  same 
extent  of  "round.  The  weight  of  produce  from  tea 
square  yards  was  144  lbs.  10  ozs.  ;  but  some  of  the  large 
kinds  of  Cabbages  and  Savoys  will  exceed  this  consider- 
ably, and  prove  of  better  quality.  The  Woburn  Pereir- 
nial  Kale  can,  therefore,  only  be  recommended  where 
the  climate  ia  too  severe  for  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
the  Cabbage  tribe. 

Tree  Cahbage,  alias  Great  Cow-Cabbage,  Cesarean 
Borecole,  Chou  en  Arbre,  Grand  Chou  a  Vache,  Choa 
Cavalier,  Chou  a  Chevre,  Gi^and  Chou  Vert,  Chou  Vert 
de  Touraine,  Baumkuhl,  Grosser  Kuhkohl. — This  grows 
to  the  height  of  six  feet ;  and  in  La  Vendee  and  in 
Jersey  it  ia  reported  that  it  attains  the  height  of 
twelve  feet  or  upwards.  The  leaves  are  large,  smooth^ 
or  but  slightly  curled  ;  its  sprouts  are  said  to  be  good 
when  cooked,  and  cottagers  might  grow  it  with  advantage 
in  some  eases,  as  it  affords  a  supply  for  cattle.  Ita 
merits,  however,  have  been  greatly  over-rated,  for,  when 
tried  in  this  country  .against  other  Cabbages,  its  produce 
was  nothing  extraordinary. 

The  Thovsand-headed  Cabbage,  aliiis  Chou  a  mille 
tetes,  Chou  a  Mille  tfites  du  Poitou,  Chou  branchu  dis 
Poitou,  is  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  does  not  grow  so 
tall,  aud  sends  out  numerous  side-shoots.  On  the 
whole  it  is  preferable  to  the  Tree  Cabbage. 

Flanders  Kale,  or  Caulet  de  Flandre,  is  a  tall-grow- 
ing kiud,  distinguished  from  the  Tree  Cabbage  by  its 
purplish  foliage. 

Cockscomb  Kale,  or  Chou  a  feuilles  proliferes,  pro- 
duces sprouts,  along  the  ribs,  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  ;  but  is  of  little  value.  R.  T. 


KALE  OR  BORECOLE. 

Also  called  Kail,  Open  Kale,  Winter  Greens,  Chou 
Cavalier  (derived  from  Chou  caulier,  alluding  to  caulis, 
a  stem),  Caulet,  Choux  verts,  ou  iion  pommis.  Grime 
or  Braunkohl  ohne  Kopfe,  Cavolo  operto. 

The  varieties  of  these  are  endless  ;  they  differ  in 
having  stems  dwarf,  or  tall ;  leaves  more  or  less  cut 
and  curled  ;  in  colour  green,  purple  ;  or  variegated  with 
purple,  red,  green,  and  yellow.  The  transformations  of 
all  these  render  any  attempt  to  give  minute  descriptions 
quite  useless  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  general 
characters  of  varieties  that  may  be  usefully  distinguished 
as  such. 

1.  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  alii\3  Dwarf  Curled  Kale, 
Very  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  Dwarf  Winter  Curled,  Scotch 
Kale,  Green  Scotch  Kale,  Dwarf  Curlies,  French  Dwarf 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  p.  251.) 

The  three  last  genera  of  injuries  being  generally 
caused  by  the  work  of  insects  lead  me  to  the  following 
observations  in  the  form  of  an  appendix. 

On  the  Diseases  which  have  been  individualised  htf 
the  Name  of  one  or  more  Insects,  or  which  have  been 
attributed  to  Insects. — Almost  all  writers  on  vegetable 
pathology  have  agreed  in  placing  amongst  diseases  o£ 
plants  the  injuries  caused  by  insects  ;  following  up  on 
this  occasion  the  ideas  on  entomology  entertained  in  the 
times  of  Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  Thus  some,  in  de- 
scribing the  effects  of  worm-eating,  seem  disposed  to 
revive  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation.  I  will 
not  stop  to  refute  this  opinion,  as  it  appears  th.at 
Linntcus,  Redi,  Vallisneri,  and  others,  have  sufficiently 
demonstrated  its  falsity.  1  will  only  observe  that  all  the 
chief  maladies  depending  on  insects  may  be  classed 
under  one  or  other  of  the  three  last  preceding  genera. 
I  will  also  mention  the  principal  facts  and  phenomena 
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which  the  greater  number  of  those  for  whom  I  write 
may  themselves  witness,  and  which,  I  flatter  mjself, 
may  prove  to  be  of  some  utility. 

The  mostcareful  observations  of  naturahsts  have  shown 
that  there  perhaps  is  not  a  single  species  of  plant  that 
is  not  attacked  by  some  insect  or  another.  The  motives 
for  which  they  invade  them  are  these:  1,  to  procure 
nourishment  for  themselves  ;  2,  to  place  their  offspring 
in  safety  ;  3,  to  protect  themselves  from  their  enemies, 
and  insure  their  own  safety  whilst  performing  some  of 
the  functions  to  which  they  are  destined  by  nature. 
Plenck  is  the  one  of  all  others  who  has  treated  of  these 
diseases  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  He  places  among 
ulcers  the  ulcerations  caused  by  insects,  and  the  dis- 
leafing  or  stripping  of  leaves  by  the  same,  classing  both 
diseases  amongst  wounds.  In  his  class  of  fluxes  he 
mentions  the  albugo  of  aphides,  their  honey  dew  ;  in 
that  of  cachexies  he  includes  chlorosis  from  insects, 
blotches,  phthiriasis,  verminatlon,  phthisicalness  caused 
by  the  stripping  of  foliage  by  caterpillars  ;  among  ex- 
crescences he  has  Rose  galls  [bedeguar?],  scaly 
productions,  &c.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  whole 
of  these  maladies  are  real  wounds  in  their  origin, 
which  have  in  their  consequences  been  so  fatal  to 
the  plants.  We  shall  see  that  neither  these,  nor 
several  other  diseases  come  on  but  by  the  effects  of 
laceration  such  as  that  caused  by  coleoptera,  by  in- 
cisions, or  intrusion,  as  for  example  that  of  the  cynips 
tribe  ;  or  by  puncture  and  suction  of  the  juices,  as  is 
done  by  the  gall  insect.  These  insects  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  the  most  terrible  enemies  of  plants. 

I  would  refer  to  the  genus  Strangulation — 

1.  The  laebs  of  insects.  It  is  not  the  spider  only 
which  with  the  threads  of  its  web  suffocates  some  plants. 
Many  other  insects,  and  especially  those  of  the  family 
of  lepidoptera,  either  in  passing  to  the  state  of  chry- 
salis, or  to  defend  them  from  their  enemies,  or  simply 
in  order  to  live,  take  possession  of  leaves,  sometimes 
roll  them  up  like  a  little  horn,  after  having,  to  facilitate 
the  operation,  lacerated  some  part,  sometimes  stretching 
threads  from  leaf  to  leaf,  knot  them  together  to  form  a 
receptacle  for  their  young  brood,  as  may  be  observed 
on  fruit  trees,  especially  on  the  Pear,  Apple,  and  Plum, 
and  above  all,  here,  in  the  Bolognese  district,  on  the 
Cherry.  These  leaves  being  thus  prevented  from  per- 
forming their  ordinary  functions,  the  worst  consequences 
must  follow,  especially  in  young  trees.  Thus  the 
curculio  of  the  Cherry,  the  Pear,  and  the  Vine,  in  some 
seasons,  causes  the  desiccation  of  some  branches,  from 
the  leaves  having  been  curled  up  when  young.  This 
evil  must  be  prevented  by  examining  the  branches  in 
winter  and  clearing  away  all  the  masses  of  leaves  of 
the  preceding  year  remaining  about  the  trees,  which 
are  all  nests  of  insects,  and  burning  them  immediately. 

To  the  genus  of  Lacerations  belong — 

2.  Disleafing  or  stripping  of  leaves. —  There  is 
scarcely  a  plant  whose  leaves  do  not  serve  as  food  to 
some  insect.  Nearly  all  the  larva;  of  lepidoptera  and 
coleoptera  live  upon  them.  Many  beetles,  such  as  the 
cockchafer,  feed  in  the  same  way  in  their  perfect  state  ; 
the  cockchafer  is  particularly  fond  of  the  Maple,  at  any 
rate  with  us.  Thus  sometimes  we  see  the  leaves  of 
trees  so  eaten  by  insects  that  nothing  remains  but  the 
fibres,  whilst  in  other  cases  all  the  iuternal  substance  is 
eaten  away  and  the  epidermis  alone  remains.  Tlie 
irhalcena  Bombyx  graminis  L,  destroys  meadows  by 
eating  the  Grasses. 

3.  Fall  of  buds — In  the  same  manner  the  young 
kuds  of  plants  are  attacked  by  insects  such  as  the  larvae 
of  lepidoptera,  whilst  those  of  coleoptera  which  live 
underground  are  .is  destructive  to  the  roots.  There  is 
one  larva  which  lives  on  the  root  of  the  Lucerne  and  kills 
i-f,  another  on  the  Rye,  and  a  third  on  the  Hop  roots. 

4.  Truncated  plants. —  We  not  uncommonly  may 
observe  plants  as  it  were  truncated  or  broken  off. 
If  examined  it  will  be  observed  that  they  contain 
a  larva  which  has  devoured  the  substance  of  the  plant 
where  it  appears  broken  off.  This  once  happened  in  a 
hemp  field  destroyed  by  a  pyralis,  described  by  me  in  a 
special  memoir.  One  year  again  in  a  nursery  of  grafted 
trees,  and  in  the  espaliers,  many  young  trees  were 
broken  off  from  the  ravages  of,  I  believe,  the  Cossus 
sesculi  of  Fabrieius.  Naturalists  well  know  that  the 
larvae  of  certain  insects  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
interior  of  plants. 

5.  Chancres  from  insects. — This  name  is  given  to  a 
disease  which  causes  so  many  trees  to  perish  from  being 
pierced,  bored,  and  deprived  of  their  internal  substance, 
of  which  nothing  remains  but  a  sponge-like  mass.  This 
is  clearly  owing  to  insects,  which  produce  the  mischief 
in  their  larva  state,  remaining  a  long  time  within  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Thus  we  know  that  the  brown  cock- 
chafer and  the  stag-beetle  destroy  trees.  The  latter, 
which  is  the  Lueanus  cervus  of  Linnteus  will  sometimes 
till  the  most  vigorous  Oaks,  as  the  larva  of  the  Phaltena 
cossus  L.  occasions  the  death  of  so  many  Willows,  and 
the  Sires  spectrum  i.  lives  in  Pines  and  Firs.  Some 
will  have  it  that  these  chancres  are  also  caused  by  earth- 
worms, but  it  does  not  appear  that  such  animals  feed 
on  vegetables. 

6.  Chlorosis  from  insects. ^Flenck  having  observed 
that  some  plants,  such  as  Rye,  lost  the  colour  of  their 
ears,  which  remained  small  and  poor,  called  these  plants 
ehlorotic,  attributing  that  state  to  insects,  from  having 
observed  some  nestled  in  them.  To  me  it  appears  to 
be  a  ease  of  the  results  of  laceration. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
Pdelic  taste  as  regards  certain  plants  is  exceedingly 
eapricious.^  The  favourite  of  to-day,  so  to  speak,  is  sup- 


planted by  some  fresh  candidate  for  our  esteem  on  the 
morrow,  and  however  undeservedly,  it  almost  vanishes 
from  our  gardens.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  the  once 
much  prized  Calceolaria,  a  circumstance  which  may  in 
part  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  amateurs  have  ex- 
perienced in  wintering  it.  I  have  frequently  heard 
amateurs  say  that  they  had  given  up  the  culture  of  the 
Calceolaria,  as  their  stock  entirely  disappeared  during 
winter,  and  on  the  return  of  every  spring  a  fresh  supply 
was  wanted.  Almost  all  the  best  growers  of  the  Cal- 
ceolaria prefer  young  plants  which  have  been  struck 
in  the  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  dormant  state  during 
winter.  I  have  wintered  Calceolarias  without  loss  on  a 
shelf  over  the  pathway  of  a  common  greenhouse,  or  on 
one  at  the  back  of  the  house  close  to  the  glass.  In  such 
situations  they  very  rarely  damp  off.  I  have  kept 
hundreds  of  the  choicer  kinds  this  winter  with  scarcely  a 
failure,  but  then  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  them 
as  regards  the  supply  of  water.  Just  enough  should  be 
given  to  keep  them  from  flagging  until  they  show  signs 
of  growth  in  spring,  when  they  should  be  repotted  at 
once  iuto  the  pots  in  which  they  are  destined  to  bloom. 
The  plants  may  then  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  a  well 
constructed  and  well  ventilated  greenhouse,  or  in  a 
common  frame  ;  in  the  latter  situation  they  must  be 
carefully  protected  from  frost,  and  plenty  of  air  must  be 
given  them  on  all  favourable  occasions.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress they  make  under  such  circumstances  is  astonish- 
ing ;  one  point  which  must  never  be  neglected  is  to 
keep  them  free  from  the  fly,  an  enemy  which  is  easily 
subdued  by  fumigating  the  moment  it  appears.  An 
eminent  cultivator  of  these  plants  informed  me  that  he 
never  neglected  fumigating  them  once  every  week  from 
the  time  they  commenced  their  spring  growth  until  they 
began  to  open  their  flowers.  The  reason  he  assigned 
for  this  was,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  fly  on  its 
first  appearance  with  the  naked  eye,  and  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure.  As  to  soil,  I  have  found  a  fibrous 
loam,  with  one-fifth  decomposed  stable  manure  and  half 
that  quantity  of  silver  sand,  answers  all  purposes. 
This  compost  well  mixed  together,  and  the  pots  properly 
drained,  will,  with  proper  attention,  insure  good  bloom. 
The  production  of  new  varieties  from  seed,  and  the 
mode  of  propagating  the  best  kinds  with  certainty,  will 
be  treated  of  in  a  future  article.  Pharo. 


TRADE  MEiMORANDA. 
Will  any  one  inform  us  who  Mr.  W.  B.  Doling,  the 
Forest,  Lyndhurst,  Hants,  is,  who  favours  nurserymen 
with  large  orders  for  plants  ? 


Home  Correspondence. 

Guano  Beneficial  to  American  Plants. —  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  guano  and  other  strong  manures 
in  a  liquid  state  for  some  years  past,  to  the  Rhododen- 
dron, Ghent  and  Indian  Azaleas ;  and  with  great 
advantage.  My  practice  is  to  use  the  guano  in  the 
proportion  of  1  lb.  to  30  gallons  of  manure-water,  that 
runs  from  the  stables  and  farm-yard.  I  water  the 
Rhododendrons  and  Ghent  Azaleas  as  soon  in  the 
spring  as  I  perceive  the  blossom-buds  beginning  to 
swell,  and  continue  it  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  gallons  to 
each  plant  until  the  flowers  are  expanded,  varying  the 
watering  according  to  the  weather ;  if  the  weather 
continues  dry,  water  is  given  once  a  week,  but  if  damp, 
only  once  a  fortnight.  I  also  vary  the  quantity  given  each 
time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  taking  care  that 
each  plant  gets  enough.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms 
begin  to  drop  I  again  have  the  plants  well  drenched 
with  guano-water,  so  as  to  encourage  the  early  growth 
of  wood  ;  by  this  means  the  latter  is  made  earlier,  and 
is  consequently  better  ripened,  and  the  foliage  is  of  a 
much  deeper  colour  than  if  no  stimulus  had  been  given. 
I  treat  the  Indian  or  Greenhouse  Azaleas  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  exception  of  giving  them  a  short  rest  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  flowering,  when  they 
receive  but  little  water  of  any  kind.  I  then  bring  them 
out,  and  give  them  such  pruning  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  a  good  pyramidal  shape,  after  which  they  are 
supplied  with  strong  guano  water,  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growths  ;  they  are  then  placed  out  of  doors 
in  a  sunny  situation,  where  they  remain  with  the  pots 
protected  from  the  action  of  sun  and  wind  until  the 
autumn  rains  set  in,  when  they  are  housed  for  the 
winter.  The  advantage  of  manure  or  guano-water  to 
the  greenhouse  Azalea  is,  that  the  blossoms  are  much 
finer,  and  the  petals  of  better  texture  ;  and  I  find 
that  by  the  use  of  manure-water  the  most  deciduous 
kinds  retain  their  foliage  through  the  winter,  and  are 
well  clothed  with  foliage  when  in  blossom,  which  I  con- 
sider adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant ;  even  the  old, 
but  now  rare  one,  "  Flore  pleno,"  under  this  treatment 
is  an  evergreen,  and  although  one  of  the  most  delicate 
of  Azaleas,  it  will  bear  guano  water  as  well  as  any  of 
the  more  robust  kinds.  When  it  has  not  been  conve- 
nient for  me  to  have  the  manure-water  previously  pre- 
pared for  the  Azaleas,  I  have  placed  a  piece  of  guano, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  watered  upon  it  from  time  to  time,  and  I  never 
found  any  bad  effects  from  this  practice.  Henry  Bundy, 
Dynevor  Castle. 

Ceanothus  papillo.^vs,  C,  dentatus,  and  C.  rigidus 
have  stood  the  winter  here  ;  the  plants  were  kept  rather 
dry.    W.  Cnlverwell,  Thorp  Perrow,  Yorkshire. 

The  Crucifer  about  which  "  A.  B."  enquires  is 
Nasturtium  amphibium  ;  after  describing  it  in  the 
"  English  Flora,"  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  adds  :  "  This  plant 
is  noticed  by  the  celebrated  M.  Chateaubriand,  in  his 
account  of  England,  for  its  wonderful  powers   of  in- 


crease  by  root.  He  observed  it  in  the  river,  near 
Beccles,  where  he  long  resided  as  an  emigrant,  and 
his  rather  florid  description  has  excited  wonder  and 
curiosity  in  many,  who  daily,  perhaps,  pass  over,  with- 
out regard,  several  no  less  interesting  works  of  their 
Creator."  The  fact  is,  the  stem  emits  roots  at  each 
node,  which  strike  into  the  mud,  and  after  a  time  it 
ceases  to  be  connected  with  the  original  root.  The 
rest  is  poetical.  F.  B.,  April  30. 

Bees. — Will  "  A  Peebles  Apiarian  "  describe  the  hive 
he  uses,  or  at  least  the  "  doorways  "  and  the  "  door," 
and  state  on  what  occasions  he  is  in  the  habit  of  closing 
the  door  so  that  the  bees  have  neither  egress  nor  ingress 
from  or  to  the  hive  ;  and  for  what  period  he  at  any  one 
time  keeps  the  door  so  shut,  and  the  slate  he  finds  his 
bees  in  on  re-opening  it  ;  as  also  similar  information 
respecting  the  "  air  holes"  he  mentions.  Will  he  also 
state  what  he  considers  to  be  the  distance  "  within 
range  of  their  short  flight."  His  other  remarks  will  be 
answered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  articles  at  pages 
165  and  216,  excepting  that  I  omitted  to  state  my 
reason  for  not  continuing  the  brine  pans  after  May, 
which  is,  that  I  have  found  few  or  no  bees  resorting  to 
them  after  that  time,  though  I  am  yet  uncertain  whether 
the  bees  do  not  still  entertain  some  desire  for  taliue 
particles,  as  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  the  sun  the 
quick  evaporation  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  drainings 
of  stables,  &c.,  leaves  the  saline  particles  contained  in 
the  drainings  more  concentrated,  and  this  mixture  may 
be  more  agreeable  to  them,  and  thereby  cause  them  to 
reject  the  plain  brine.    Y, 

The  Rotting  of  the  Flowers  of  Brt/gmansia  Knightii 
is  not  of  common  occurrence,  at  least  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  and  I  have  seen  it  grown  under  widely 
different  systems  of  treatment.  Without  presuming  to 
offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  disease,  I  would 
recommend  "  Lancastria"  to  grow  this  plant  in  the  open 
air  during  the  summer  months,  for  there  it  assumes  a 
strong,  robust,  and  vigorous  habit  of  growth.  Remove 
it  from  the  greenhouse  in  May,  and  replace  it  in  Sep- 
tember, and  it  will  flower  abundantly,  without  being  liable 
to  disease  ;  the  finest  plant  I  have  seen  was  grown  in 
this  locality  (Yorkshire)  in  this  manner;  it  was  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  its  interesting  flowers  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  ;  it  was  potted  in  rich  turfy 
loam,  having  a  small  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  incorporated  with  it ;  it  requires  a  liberal  supply 
of  water.    IV.  B. 

Winter  Treatment  and  Spring  Covering  of  Wall 
Trees. — In  early  winter  I  have  my  wall  trees  unnailed, 
so  that  the  old  shreds  may  be  removed,  and  the  trees 
kept  as  far  from  the  wall  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
warm  early  spring  weather  may  not  excite  the  sap  too 
early,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  when  the  trees  are  nailed 
close  to  the  sun-warmed  wall.  They  are  left  in  this 
condition  (pruning  in  the  meantime)  until  the  blossom- 
buds  indicate  that  it  is  time  the  trees  were  attended  to. 
Under  this  treatment  they  are  always  considerably 
more  backward  than  my  neighbours'.  This  year,  after 
the  blossom  on  my  neighbours'  trees  was  cut  off  by  the 
severe  frost,  my  trees  had  not  bloomed.  As  soon  as 
they  are  nailed  to  the  wall  I  have  rough  bagging,  hung 
on  tenter-hooks,  before  the  trees  every  night;  and,  to 
keep  the  bags  from  blowing  about  and  damaging  the 
blossom,  I  place  hop-poles  against  the  wall  below  them, 
and  tie  the  bags  near  the  bottom  of  them.  These  bags 
are  quickly  removed  cr  replaced  by  a  stick  with  a  nail 
at  its  point.  I  find  that  my  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines  have  set  a  good  crop,  while  my  neighbours' 
blossom  is  as  dead  as  the  broom  boughs  that  were 
intended  to  protect  it.  //.  H. 

Bleeding  of  Birch- tree  Roots. — I  have  frequently  ob- 
served the  bleeding  of  Birch-tree  roots  that  had  beea 
accidentally  cut.  I  know  no  means  by  which  it  can  be 
stopped,  unless  it  can  be  done  by  a  ligature,  in  the 
nature  of  a  tourniquet.  The  long  continued  winter  de- 
layed the  thinning  of  some  of  my  plantations,  and  con- 
sequently a  number  of  Birch  and  other  trees  have  beea 
cut  at  too  late  a  season.  The  stools  of  the  Birches 
have  bled  most  profusely  (I  send  you  a  specimen  of 
one) ;  so  have  those  of  the  Sycamore,  but  the  stool  of 
the  Sycamore  bleeds  profusely  at  whatever  season  the 
tree  is  cut.  The  stool  of  the  Beech  bleeds  a  little,  of 
the  Ash  not  at  all,  but  perhaps  it  might  do  so  if  cut  at 
a  later  season.  The  stool  of  the  Oak  bleeds  at  this 
season  only,  about  the  junction  of  the  heart  wood  and 
sap  wood.  No  bleeding  can  be  detected  from  the  boles 
of  any  of  the  trees  above-mentioned.  Both  the  stools 
and  boles  of  the  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch  exude  resinous 
matter  at  whatever  season  the  trees  may  be  cut.  I 
have  remarked  that  where  two  Birches  grew  from  one 
stooi,  and  one  stem  was  cut  and  the  other  left  to  grow, 
scarcely  any,  if  any,  bleeding  took  place  from  the  cut 
stool.  My  forester  says  that  the  safest  season  for 
pruning  or  lopping  a  Sycamore,  should  occasion 
require  it,  is  in  the  month  of  July  ;  the  tree  bleeds  less 
then  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Have  you 
remarked  how  much  Birch  seedlings  affect  the  decaying 
stools  of  other  trees  as  places  of  growth  ?  Of  course 
the  seeds  must  find  a  lodging  in  them  ;  but  why  should 
the  Birch  seeds  find  their  way  into  these,  while  those  of 
the  Sycamore  and  the  Ash,  though  springing  up  with 
and  all  around  them,  are  seldom  or  never  to  be  seen 
growing  out  of  the  roots  of  other  trees  ?  Since  the 
above  was  written,  I  have  had  the  roots  of  several 
Birch  trees  cut  at  difl'erent  distances  from  the  trunk  ; 
and  I  have  in  no  case  seen  any  bleeding,  or  discharge 
of  sap  from  the  roots.  This  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
roots  bleed  only  when  cut  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
— perhaps  about  the  time  that  the  sap  begins  to  ascend; 
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or,  mure  Imely,  immediately  belore  that.  VVlial  seems 
to  coDfirm  this  is  that  the  stools  of  Birches,  cut  within 
these  two  or  three  days,  bleed  much  less  profusely  than 
did  those  of  trees  that  were  cut  several  weeks  ago.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  particular  season  of  the 
year    at   which    I   had    seen    Birch    roots    bleeding. 

Scotus,  April  27. It  is  a  question  with  me  aa  to  the 

SuflBcient  tenacity  of  "Knight's  Cement"  to  stop  such 
copious  bleeding  as  you  refer  to.  Perhaps  the  following 
plan  may  succeed.  Melt  together  equal  parts  of  resin, 
beeswax,  and  tallow.  Wipe  dry  the  wound,  and  apply 
a  piece  of  thick,  black-hot  iron  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  then  lay  on  the  above  compo,  which  may  be 
smoothed  oif  by  a  warm  iron.  If  the  liydrostatic  force 
exceeds  the  tenacity  of  this  compo,  it  may  be  easily 
made  harder  by  the  simple  increase  of  the  proportional 
of  rosin.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  small 
sections,  I  have  found  the  smearing  of  the  wound,  when 
dry,  with  tallow,  quite  equal  to  the  task.  JV.  E.  Gill, 
Truro,  May  1. 

Vine  Pillars. — I  have  read  the  remarks  at  page  260, 
and  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  urine  had  been  used  in  too 
large  a  quantity.  Urine  is  a  great  fertiliser  of  Grass,  in 
proper  quantity,  but  it  is  destructive  to  it  when  used  in 
too  great  profusion,  and  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  same 
with  Vines.  "  The  unhappy  Vine"  in  question  was,  I 
have  little  doubt,  made  the  victim  of  the  improper  use 
of  this  strong  manure.  1  have  proof  continually  before 
my  eyes  that  Vines  do  grow,  and  that,  too,  in  a  most 
healthy  condition,  in  Vine  pillars.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Vines  will  flourish  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  do  in  Vine  pillars.  The  failure  from  misma- 
nagement is  no  proof  whatever  against  the  discovery.  The 
writer  speaks  ot "  lime  rubbish,"  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  lumps  of  old  mortar  taken  from  an  old  build- 
ing, and  which  must  have  been  completely  carbonised. 
I , should  wish  to  know  if  the  Viue  pillar,  now  taken 
down,  had  been  protected  from  the  winter's  cold  rain 
and  melted  snow,  and  if  water  had  been  given  when 
wanted.  I  have  had  four  large  garden-pots  of  water 
poured  into  each  of  my  pillars  since  I  removed  their 
roofs.  I  have  a  pipe  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of  each 
pillar  in  which  to  pour  the  water,  so  as  not  to  wash 
down  soil  into  the  mixture  below.  C.  A.  A.  Lloyd, 
iVhittinffton,  Osioes*ry. 

Bleeding  Roots  of  ihe  Vine.— Oa  the  17th  of  January, 
1848,  whilst  renewing  a  walk  in  front  of  a  Vine- 
border,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  latter,  several 
roots  were  uuavoidably  cut  through,  all  of  which  bled 
freely.  The  alterations  were  completed  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  Viues,  as  heretofore,  grew  vigorously, 
and  in  the  same  season  matured  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
I  nevertheless  deem  it  safer  to  perform  such  operations 
in  the  autumn.  Jos.  Witliamson,  Castle  Gardens,  fVhite- 
Ttaven,  April  30. 

Effects  of  the  late  Frost. — The  lov.'  state  of  the  tem- 
perature in  my  garden  during  five  days  in  March  is 
very  remarkable,  and  worth  placing  on  record. 

March  25tii,  lowest  temperature,  16  degs. 
„       2Gth  „  20      „ 

„      27th  „  2      „ 

„       28th  „  13      „ 

„       29th  „  21       „ 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  March,  every  pane  of 
every  window  io  my  house  was  covered  with  ice,  even  in 
rooms  in  which  there  had  been  fire  the  previous  evening. 
All  the  blooms  on  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees  were 
quite  destroyed,  as  were  the  leaves  of  the  Raspberry, 
Bay  trees  in  a  very  sheltered  spot,  Rose  trees,  and 
many  shrubs  too  numerous  to  mention.  Even  Yew 
trees  were  partially  injured.  At  6  a.m.  the  thermometer 
had  risen  to  5°,  and  at  7  a.m.  to  7i.  At  9  a.m.  it  had 
risen  to  31-i,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  47.  I 
had  three  Vines  in  garden-pots,  under  glass,  which  had 
their  leaves  destroyed.  "We  have  had  only  three  frosts 
in  April ;  namely — 

On  the  23rd,  lowest  temperature  28^  degs. 
„       24th  „  27       ,, 

„       2dth  „  SO      ,, 

Two  persons  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  keep  night  ther- 
mometers on  much  higher  ground  than  mine,  did  not 
observe  the  mark  lower  than  13°  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th.  One  of  these  thermometers  was  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  mine. — C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  Whittington,Oswestry. 
- — On  the  night  of  the  25th  March,  the  thermometer 
indicated  21"  of  frost,  the  mercury  having  fallen  to  11". 
On  the  night  of  the  26th  it  fell  to  18*,  and  on  the  27th 
to  25°,  giving  a  decrease  in  the  severity  of  the  frost  of 
1°  each  night.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  sudden  deep 
snow  fall,  which  was  followed  by  bright  sunny  days. 
Deodars,  8  to  10  feet  high,  have  been  stripped  of  their 
foliage  ;  Cupressus  torulosa,  8  to  12  leet  high,  en- 
tirely destroyed  ;  Juniperus  recurva,  4  feet  high, 
killed ;  Ilex  latifolia,  blackened  ;  Photinia  serrulata, 
10  to  12  feet  high,  killed  to  the  ground  j  Euonymus 
japonicus,  all  sorts,  destroyed  ;  Araucaria  Braziliensis, 
fine  plants,  3  feet  high,  deatrojed  ;  Abies  Moriuda, 
killed  by  hundreds  ;  Pinus  insignis,  much  injured  ; 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  quite  brown  ;  Laurels,  Laurustinus, 
Arbutus,  Aucubas,  Tree  Pseonies,  Bays,  &e.,  also  quite 
brown  j  Ribes  of  sorts,  Lilacs,  Syringas,  Deutzias, 
Weigela,  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  have  been  killed  to 
the  ground  ;  standard  and  dwarf  Roses,  consisting  of 
Noisette,  Bourbon,  Tea-scented,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and 
China,  quite  killed  ;  whilst  those  of  the  other  classes, 
together  with  dwarfs  on  their  own  roots,  are  very 
seriously  injured.  The  fruit-buds  on  all  my  Pear  trees 
are_  quite  destroyed  ;  not  a  blossom  is  to  be  seen. 
Maiden  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  and  Pears,  are 
all  injured— in  fact,  very  few  plants  have  escaped  the 
severity  of  the  weather  on  (he  nights  of  the  25th,  26th,  \ 


and  27th.  Thomas  Barnes,  Danecroft  Nurseries, 
Slowmarket. 

Po-nd  Mud I  am  much  obliged  by  the  information 

which  my  inquiries  respecting  the  cleaning  out  of  ponds 
have  drawn  forth.  The  idea  of  hastening  the  work  by 
digging  into,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  herring- 
boning  the  body  of  the  mud  is  quite  new  to  me  ;  and 
though  I  had  considered  the  slack  time  between  hay 
and  Wheat  harvests  would  be  the  best  season,  I  am 
much  struck  by  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  the 
winter.  Your  Truro  correspondent  seems  somewhat 
too  precise  in  demanding  a  definition  of  the  term  pond, 
and  I  fear  that  any  which  might  be  given  would  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  saying  very  plain  things  in  very  hard 
words.  What  I  had  in  my  own  mind  in  writing 
was,  that  artificial  water  which  forms  so  peculiar 
an  ornament  in  an  English  landscape,  and  which  one 
would  hardly  seek  in  the  reservoir  of  Cornish  iron- 
v/orks.  The  mud  must  of  course  vary  with  the  strata 
from  which  it  is  carried,  with  the  swiftness  of  the  stream, 
and  the  woodiness  of  its  banks.  Most  fertile  soils  have 
been  originally  alluvial  deposit,  yet  no  one  would  think 
of  carting  them  for  manure,  and  I  doubt  whether, 
except  in  very  rare  cases,  one  could  expect  to  find  mud 
worth  the  expense  ;  and  if  not,  it  would  obviously  be 
better  to  heap  it  up  as  an  island,  or  a  bank,  to  be 
planted  with  trees.  There  is  nothing  then  to  balance 
the  cost  of  moving,  and  as  I  apprehend  this  would 
differ  very  much  from  the  mere  cost  of  moving 
so  many  cubic  yards  of  earth  in  ordinary  cases, 
any  proved  details  would  he  very  valuable.  Was 
not  the  wafer  at  Blenheim  cleared  out  a  few  years 
ago  ;  that  mit;ht  be  a  good  example  %  As  regards  the 
value  of  pond  mud  as  manure,  though  animalculce  may 
be  visible  throughout,  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  will 
often  be  found  so  abundant  as  to  lead  one  to  forego  t'ne 
great  advantages  which  might  otherwise  be  derived 
from  mixing  it  with  lime  ;  and  the  observations  of 
Prof.  Way  upon  the  properties  of  alumina  (Gard. 
Chron.,  March  23d),  serve  to  show  that  the  clay  of  the 
mud  itself  has  a  considerable  power  of  retaining 
ammonia,  and  an  actual  chemical  value,  independent 
of  its  effects  in  improving  the  texture  of  sandy  soils. 
May  it  not  also  have  arrested  the  alkalme  salts  of  the 
water  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  a  degree  far  greater 
than  we  have  hitherto  suspected  ?  Lastly,  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  two  analyses  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile, 
detailed  in  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine  "  for  April, 
1850,  p.  325.  They  are  very  remarkable  as  containing 
no  phosphates.  I  regret  that  the  character  of  the  spot 
from  which  the  specimens  were  taken  is  not  stated  ;  and 
as  the  mud  of  the  Nile  has  been  accumulating  for  ages, 
we  are  left  in  doubt  how  the  corn  of  Egypt  does,  under 
such  conditions,  obtain  its  phosphates.  Ruris  Amator. 
[The  analyses  are  as  follows  : 


(■Silica 

Portion  solublein water.  }  ^,^l'„'i,- ^..t'ter      Z 
(.Alkaline  chlorides... 

{Peroxide  of  iron 
Alumina       
Carbonate  of  lime  ... 
Carbonate  of  magnesia    ...    2  05 

Matters      insoluble      in  f  Silica 46  5-5 

water  and  acid.  (.Alumina        3.70 


0.05 
4.75 
4.85 
0.65 
11.90 
21.65 
3.85 


100.00 


Water         

Organic  matter  soluble  in  water 
Organic  matter  insoluble  in  water    ... 

Allialiue  chlorides  ...         

Sulphate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  lime  

Carbonate  of  magnesia  and  magnesia 
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4.46 
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0.37 

6.33 

4  09 

54.27 

10.77 

13.18 

2.86 

100.00 


Anls Can  any  one   give   me   a   successful    recipe 

against  ants  ;  they  are  the  pest  of  our  house.  Last 
summer  they  made  their  way  from  near  a  Fir  tree, 
where  we  cou'd  discover  no  nest,  in  a  long  line  to  the 
house,  along  the  wall  of  which  they  marched  in  long 
order,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  they  set  off  at 
a  like  distance,  and  walked  along  the  wall  of  the  house 
until  they  were  only  separated  by  a  flight  of  steps  from 
then-  opposite  brethren.  This  year  they  are  confined 
to  one  side  of  the  house,  along  which  their  name  is 
legion,  and  although  fed  by  tributary  streams,  and 
we  have  discovered  two  or  three  small  nests,  we 
make  no  impression  upon  them.  From  the  outside  they 
get  into  the  kitchen  by  perceptible  and  imperceptible 
ways  like  harpies  or  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  tainting  all 
they  touch — spoiling  jams  and  stores,  and  whatever  they 
come  near.  I  have  tried  numerous  rags  steeped  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  lime,  and  boiling  water,  which, 
although  they  have  a  slight  effect,  at  present  are  a  mere 
fiea-bite.  Cannot  "  Ruricola "  or  some  one  help  me? 
What  will  destroy  them  or  send  them  to  the  "  right 
about  !"  NoTthwood. 

Bleeding  of  Late- Pruned  Vines  (seep.  248). — I  have 
never  known  Vines  to  receive  any  injury  from  bleeding 
after  being  pruned,  though  I  have  cut  them  at  all 
periods  of  their  growth.  In  this  I  found  the  late 
Mr.  Knight  to  agree,  and  I  have  conversed  with  many 
gardeners  on  the  subject,  all  of  whom  dreaded  it,  but 
they  could  not  assert  that  any  real  injury  resulted  from 
it.    T.  Tvrbron,  Lower  Tottenham. 

Glazed  Pots  v.  Porous  Pots. — When  Mr.  Winkle,  of 
Pickwickian  celebrity,  ascended  the  witness-box  to  give 
evidence  in  the  renowned  case  of  Bardell  against  Pick- 
wick, it  is  well  knov^n  to  all  readers  of  that  most  in- 


teresting case,  that,  with  all  the  best  intentions  ol 
strengthening  the  defence,  he  (Mr.  Winkle)  added 
very  materially  to  the  cause  for  the  plaintiff ;  and 
in  my  opinion,  "  F.,"  in  attempting  to  advocate  the 
superiority  of  porous  flower-pots,  has  materially 
strengthened  the  case  of  glazed  ones.  He  proves 
nothing  but  by  dogmatical  evidence,  which  is  no  evidence 
at  all.  He  has  evidently  taken  cause  for  effect  in 
reference  to  green  slimy  pots  and  saturated  soil.  His 
whole  letter  is  one  mass  of  questions,  which  I  have 
neither  time  to  answer,  nor  conscience  to  ask  space  for, 
even  if  I  did  so.  I  regret  that  "  F."  should  be  so 
waspish  upon  the  point,  because  when  a  man  argues  in 
that  spirit,  he  often  gives  utterance  to  what  he  does  not 
really  mean.  If  "  F."  can  give  direct  proof  that  first- 
rate  plants  cannot  be  grown  in  pots  of  non-porous 
material,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  become  a  convert 
to  him,  and  retract  all  I  have  said  in  their  favour.  Has 
"  F."  ever  observed  in  the  window  or  greenhouse  ot  the 
amateur  good  plants  in  glazed  china  pots  1  and  will  he 
give  good  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  the  escape 
of  moisture  from  the  soil  in  which  a  plant  is  growing 
other  than  by  drainage  from  the  bottom  and  evaporation 
from  the  surface  ?  G.  [  We  really  thought  that  the  ab- 
suidity  of  praising  porous  pots  had  long  since  been 
seen  by  everybody  of  average  intelligence.] 


HoRticuLTUKAL,  ANNIVERSARY,  May  1. — Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  Bart,,  in  the  chair.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Council  and  Auditors  was  read.  It  was  resolved  unani- 
mously that  this  report  be  adopted.  The  ballot  for 
Council  and  officers  then  took  place,  when  R.  S.  Hoi-. 
ford,  J.  Barchard,  and  J.  M.  Strachan,  Esqa.,  were 
elected  new  members  of  Council,  in  the  room  of  Sir  P. 
de  Malpas  Grey  Egertoo,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  C.  LemoUj 
Bart.,  M.P.,  and  R.  W.  Eyles,  Esq.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  was  elected  President,  J.  R.  Gowen, 
Esq  ,  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  Daniel,  Secretary.  S.  F. 
Gray  and  C.  Loddiges,  Esqs.,  were  appointeii  Auditors 
for  the  ensuing  year. 


Meeting  at  Worton  Cottage,  May  1. — The  long 
prevalence  of  cold  easterly  winds  has,  no  doubt,  re- 
tarded the  opening  of  seedling  flowers.  This  day  but 
very  few  were  present.  Mr.  Story  (not  Strong,  as 
reported  last  week)  sent  some  more  seeiiling  Ericas; 
one  of  them,  10-50,  raised  from  Jubana  "set "with, 
McNabiana,  is  a  very  beautiful  thing.  The  curcular 
whorl  consisted  of  1 1  flowers  of  large  size,  tube  of  a 
deep  flesh  colour,  fine  lip,  white,  delicately  tinged  with 
the  same  shade  ;  1 1-50  is  also  a  striking  seedling,  dark 
red  straighiish  tube,  with  a  distinct  dark  band  round 
that  part  where  it  expands  into  the  lip,  which  is  white, 
giving  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  flower  ;  12-50,  a  delicate 
light-coloured  seedling,  with  a  longer  tube,  decreasmg 
in  size  till  it  expands  into  a  wide  star-like  lip  ;  13-50, 
very  similar  in  character  to  11-50,  but  inferior  in  many 
respects,  though  rather  brighter  in  colour.  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, gr.  to  —  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Priory,  Kew,  placed  two 
seedling  Cinerarias,  one  a  striking  bronzy  purple,  but 
both  too  small  at  present  for  general  cultivation.  Mr. 
Stedman,  nurseryman,  Isleworth,  brought  a  plant 
of  a  fine  large  flowermg  Mimulus  ;  its  foliage  was 
strongly  Musk-scented,  colour  yellow  ground,  with 
broad  band  of  crimson  maroon  encircling  the  flower. 
Some  seedling  Pansies  and  a  few  Cinerarias  were 
present,  but  nothing  requiring  further  notice ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  few  seedling  Pelargoniums  which 
were  not  sufficiently  found  in  bloom. 

Royal  Horticulujral    Improvement   of    Ikelajid» 

April   18 The   following   were    the    awards    of  the 

judges.  Si.x  Stove  Plants  :  Amateurs — 1st,  Mr.  Bruce, 
gr.  to  Justice  Crampton,  for  Euphorbia  splendens,  Be- 
gonia coceinea,  B.  speciosa,  Amaryllis  speciosa,  .lEschy- 
nanthus  ramosissimus,  Justicia  carnea.  Six  Green. 
house  Plants  :  1st,  Mr.  Pressly,  gr.  to  6.  Burns,  Esq., 
for  Azalea  Sirjithii  coceinea,  Epacris  Willmoreana,  Tro- 
pseolum  Jarratii,  Eriostemun  cuspidatum  ;  2d,  Mr. 
John  Bruce.  Six  Cape  Heaths  :  1st,  Mr.  Pressly,  for 
Willmoreana,  persoluta  rubra,  propendens,  sulphurea, 
Beaumontiana,  Parmentieri  rosea.  Eight  Ornamental 
Plants  :  1st,  Mr.  Pressly,  for  Azalea  indica  alba,  Acacia 
prostrata,  Polygala  acuminata,  Kennedya  ovata.  Six 
Azaleas  :  1st,  Mr.  Bruce,  for  macrantha  rubra,  spec- 
tabilis,  indica  alba,  phixnicea,  rubra  plena,  Smithii. 
Six  Pelargoniums:  1st,  Mr.  Corrigan,  gr.  to  J.  D. 
Meldon,  Esq.,  for  Hebe,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Coronation, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Masterpiece,  Victory.  Specimen  Stove 
Plant :  1st,  Mr.  Pressly,  for  Franciscea  latifolia. 
Specimen  Greenhouse  Plant :  1st,  Mr.  Kelly,  for  Rho- 
dodendron Youngii  (10  feet  high).  Specimen  Citrus  : 
Ist,  Mr.  Pressly,  for  a  magnificent  Orange  tree,  10  feet 
high.  Specimen  Camellia  :  1st,  Mr.  Armstrong,  fop 
C.  Corallina  (fine).  Specimen  Cape  Heath  :  1st,  Mr» 
Bruce,  for  Linnseoides  superba.  Herbaceous  Plants : 
1st,  Mr.  Corrigan,  for  Anemone  pulchella.  Primula  cop- 
tusoidea.  Six  Greenhouse  Plants  :  Nurserymen — Ist^ 
Mr.  Livingston,  for  Chorozema  nanum,  Hovea  Celsi, 
Corisea  speciosa  major,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia.  Eighi 
Ornamental  Plants  :  1st,  Mr.  Hodgins,  for  Azalea  tri- 
umphans,  indica  alba,  Epacris  graudiflora,  Cyclamea 
persicum  odoratum,  Diosma  eapitata.  Erica  ventricosa 
coceinea.  Specimen  Orchid :  1st,  Mr.  Hodgins,  for 
Calanthe  veratrifolia.  Specimen  Greenhouse  Plant : 
Ist,  Mr.  Hodgins,  for  Azalea  variegata.  Specimen  Cape 
Heath  :  1st,  Mr.  Hodgins,  for  aristata  major.  Specimen 
Cactus  :  1st,  Mr.  Livingston,  for  C.  speciosissimus.    Si^ 
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Cinerarias  :  Ist,  Mr.  Hodgins,for  Adela  Villiers,  Cerito, 
Delight,  Amazon,  Couotess  of  Zetland,  Regulator. 
Auriculas  (Green-edged)  :  Amateurs — 1st,  Mr.  Corri. 
gan,  for  Standard  of  Eoglandj  Stretch's  Alexander ; 
Self-edged.  Isf,  Mr.  Edward  Corrigan,  for  Hannibal  and 
Squire  Mundi.  Polyanthuses  (four  varieties)  :  1st, 
Mr.  Corrigan,  for  Black  Prince,  Buck's  George  IV., 
Beauty  of  England,  and  Pearson's  Alexander.  Hya- 
cinths :  Double  blue — 1st,  Mr.  Brady,  gr.  to  the  Earl 
of  Charlemont,  for  Bloclisberg,  Laurence  Ko^ter,  and 
Bride  of  Lammermoor;  double  red — 1st,  Mr.  Brady, 
for  Comp'e  de  la  Costa,  Honeur  de  Amsterdam,  and 
Lord  Wellington;  double  white — 1st,  Mr.  Brady,  for 
Prince  Vau  Waterloo,  Staut's  General,  and  Heroine  ; 
double  yellow — 1st,  Mr.  Brady,  for  Heroine,  Gloria 
Florum,  La  Grandeur  ;  single  blue — 1st,  Mr.  Brady,  for 
Prince  Albert,  Prince  Van  Saxe  Weimar,  and  Charles 
Dickens  ;  single  red— 1st,  Mr.  Brady,  for  La  Francq 
de  Berkeley,  Sappho,  and  Monsieur  de  Feasch  ;  single 
white — 1st,  Mr.  IJrady,  for  Grand  Vanqueur,  Voltaire, 
and  Victoria  Regina.  Auriculas  (Green-edged)  :  Nur- 
serymen—  1st,  J\Ir.  Livingston,  for  Lovely  Ann  and 
Imperator;  grey-edged — 1st,  Mr.  Livingston,  for  K-^n- 
yon's  Ringleader  and  Mary  Ann  ;  white-edged — 1st, 
Mr,  Livingston,  for  Favourite  and  Reform  ;  self-edged 
— 1st,  Mr.  Livingston,  for  Apollo  and  Lady  Miltown  ; 
four  alpines — 1st,  Mr.  Livingstone,  for  Napoleon  of  the 
Alps,  Sarah  of  the  Alps,  John  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
Alpine  Shepherdess.  Various  plants  were  sent  in  not 
for  competition,  and  several  other  prizes  were  awarded  ; 
but  we  have  not  been  favoured  with  the  names  of  the 
subjects  fur  which  they  were  given. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

The  Folham  Market-Gardens. — After  so  long  and 
severe  a  winter  as  that  from  which  we  are  but  just  es- 
caping, it;  may  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  no  ill  effects, 
beyond  a  temporary  check,  have  been  experienced  from 
the  frosts  in  these  gardens,  and  what  is  true  of  these 
may  be  considered  to  be  true  of  all  the  market-gardens 
round  London.  The  extensive  grounds  occupied  by 
excellent  vegetables,  which  are  everywhere  observable, 
afford  ample  assurance  that  no  scarcity  of  such  food  need 
be  apprehended.  The  fruit  trees  are  in  full  blossom,  and 
there  is  every  appearance  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
fruit,  so  that  altogether  the  future  prospect  is  so  far  con- 
solatory, except  to  the  market  gardener,  who  complains 
that  "  the  market  is  already  '  glutted  ;'  that  he  cannot 
get  rid  of  his  produce,  except  at  greatly  reduced  prices  ; 
and  that  if  things  do  not  mend  lie  will  have  to  employ 
horse  instead  of  hand  labour,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
an  inferior  system  of  tillage."  Let  us  hope,  however, 
for  better  things,  and  in  the  meantime  we  will  venture 
to  give  a  few  details  respecting  the  present  state  of 
the  crops. 

Cabbages  (the  Batiersea  or  Fulham)  form  the  great 
btilk  of  tlie  vegetables  at  present  in  these  fields.  They 
are  planted  at  first  thickly,  and  are  thinned  out  in 
autumn  for  Coleworts,  leaving  the  permanent  crop  in 
rows  2  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  20  inches  asunder  in 
the  rows.  The  Battersea  is  a  fine  looking  Cabbage,  of 
the  Vanack  breed,  and  suits  the  market  and  the  light 
ground  which  prevails  in  this  quarter  better  than  any 
other  sort. 

Cauliflowers  have  wintered  safety  under  hand- 
glasses, the  number  of  which  to  be  seen  in  use  in  these 
fields  strikes  the  "countryman,"  who  may  happen  to 
see  them,  on  his  "  first  visit  to  town,"  with  amazement ; 
each  of  them  covers  three  plants  placed  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle  ;  and  when  the  glasses  are  not  wanted  for 
tiiis  purpose  they  are  employed  in  forwarding  ridge 
Cucumbers,  &e. 

Broccoli. — Two  kinds  only  are  planted — the  Early 
Cape,  for  autumn,  and  the  Sprouting,  for  spring  use. 
Large  plantations  of  the  latter  may  now  be  seen,  here 
and  there,  ready  for  market.  The  fine  large  white 
Broccoli  which  is  the  admiration  of  everybody  in  Co- 
yent-garden  market,  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Cornwall, 
and  from  the  strong  loamy  soils  of  Enfield,  which  suit 
it  better  than  the  light,  black,  highly  manured  land 
about  Fulham. 

Lettuces  {While  Cos). — These  and  Cabbages  form 
such  large  proportions,  compared  with  other  crops,  that 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  fields  just  now  would 
almost  lead  one  to  suppose  that  these  two  kinds  of  escu- 
lents formed  the  staple  of  the  London  vegetable  markets; 
but  it  need  hardly  be  stated  that  ihis  is  the  worst  of  all 
seasons  for  viewing  crops,  most  of  ihem  being  in  the 
ground,  but  not  yet  vegetated.  The  soil  between  the 
rows  is  now  being  stirred  with  swan-necked  draw-hoes, 
not  to  kill  weeds,  for  weeds  there  are  none,  but  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  plants,  which  are  now  about 
one-third  their  natural  size.  They  were  transplanted 
&om  frames  in  February,  and  generally  look  well,  though 
some  show  the  iil  effects  of  the  cold  dry  north-easterly 
winds,  which  we  have  so  long  experienced  this  spring. 

Spinach  {the  prickly)  in  most  sicuaiions  is  a  good 
crop  ;  but  in  a  few  places  it  has  failed,  probably  from 
rotting  off  early  in  autumn,  a  circumstance  which  has 
■within  these  few  years  been  more  than  usually 
prevalent. 

Rhubarb  is  plentiful  and  finely  coloured.  The  colour- 
ing is  improved  by  placing  dry  straw  round  the  plants, 
BO  as  to  partially  blanch  them. 

Radishes  are  now  being  drawn  out  of  5  feet  beds, 
some  in  the  open  grouud,  others  on  sloping  borders 
at  the  foot  of  hedges  where  they  had  been  covered  with 
Straw  at  night,  so  as  to  retain  in  the  soil  the  heat  it  had 
absorbed  during  the  day  whilst  exposed  to  the  influence 


of  the  sun's  rays.  In  this  way  they  are  obtained  much 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Turnips  {Dutch). — Large  breadths  are  just  coming 
through  the  ground. 

Carrots  {Early  Horn)  in  open  beds  look  brown  from 
the  cold  drying  winds  ;  but  between  hooped  Potato  beds, 
where  they  have  received  some  shelter,  they  are  green 
and  healthy. 

Potatoes  in  frames  are  now  being  dug  for  market, 
and  are  as  yet  free  from  disease.     Others  planted  in 

5  feet   beds,   hooped   and   matted  at  night,  are  about 

6  inches  in  heiglit,  and  will  come  into  market  after  the 
early  crops  are  out,  and  before  those  from  the  open 
ground  come  in.  Some  of  the  latter  are  appearing 
above  the  ground. 

Kidney  Beans. — Some  of  these  have  been  planted, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  ground  is  yet  too  cold  for 
them.  The  second  sowing  often  comes  into  use  before 
the  first,  which  will  probably  be  generally  the  case  with 
early  plantations  in  the  present  season. 

As  we  have  stated,  most  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  in  full 
blossom,  and  are  as  yet  safe  from  frost.  Apricots  on 
walls  have  set  their  fruit  well,  and  are  being  thinned 
out  for  tarts  and  bottling.  Bush  fruit  promises 
abundant  crops. 

Miscellaneous. 

Oneidium  serra/iim.— A.  very  .striking,  orchidaceous, 
half-twining  epiphyte  from  Peru.  Flowers,  large, 
brownish-olive,  and  brilliant  yellow,  produced  with  M. 
Pescatore,  of  Paris  Till  we  received  a  flower  of  this 
curious  species  from  M.  Pescatore,  it  was  only  known 
to  us  from  a  rude  copy  of  an  old  Spanish  drawing, 
sent  from  Peru  by  the  late  Mr.  Matthews,  and  pre- 
served in  Sir  Wra.  Hooker's  Herbarium.  The  plant 
has  oblong,  smooth,  terete,  pseudo-bulbs,  each  having 
two  broad  sword-shaped  leaves  at  the  point,  and  several 
others  below  the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  flower-stem  was 
9  feet  long,  partly  twining,  with  five  or  six  lateral 
branches,  each  carrying  from  four  to  six  flowers  near 


the  extremity.  These  flowers  have  the  very  singular 
form  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  which  is  about  twice 
as  large  as  they  are  represented  in  the  Spanish  drawing 
above  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  four  times  as  large  as 
they  were  with  M.  Pescatore.  The  colour  is  said  to  be 
cinnamon-brown  in  Peru,  with  bright  yellow  tips  to  the 
upper  divisions.  In  the  fresh  flower  they  had  the 
colour  of  Oneidium  luridum,  only  brighter  ;  but  the 
yellow  on  the  upper  half  of  the  delicately  fringed  and 
crisped  petals  was  clear  and  brilliant.  If  flowered  in 
the  summer,  the  species  would  no  doubt  be  much  finer  ; 
as  it  is,  we  must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
ableof  the  short-lipped  Oncids.  Pa.vton's  Flower  Garden. 

Abies  Webbiaua  — It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  a  thriving  specimen  of  this  handsome  Conifer,  at 
Ealing  Park,  has  very  nearly  20  cones  on  its  top 
branches.  It  has  stood  the  winter  uninjured,  with  a 
slight  protection  over  the  leading  shoot. 

Observations  on  the  Adjustment  of  the  Animal  and 
Veyetable  Kingdoms,  by  which  the  Vital  Functions  of 
both  are  permanently  maintained. — This  communication 
will  consist  ot  a  detail  of  an  experimemal  investigation 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  nearly  the  last  12  months, 
and  which  appears  to  illustrate  in  a  maiked  degree 
that  beautiful  and  wonderful  provision  which  we  see 
everywhere  displayed  throughout  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  whereby  their  continued  existence  and 
stability  are  so  admirably  sustained,  and  by  which  they 
are  made  mutually  to  subserve  each  for  the  other's 
nutriment,  and  even  for  its  indispensable  wants  and 
vital  existence.  The  experiment  has  reference  to  the 
healthy  life  of  fish  preserved  in  a  limited  and  confined 


portion  of  water.     It  was  commenced  in  May,  18-ly,  and 
the  subjects  chosen  were  two  small  gold  fish.     These 
were  placed  in  a  large  glass  receiver  of  about  12  gallons 
capacity,  having  a  cover  of  thin  muslin,  stretched  over 
a  stout  copper  wire  bent  into  a  circle,   placed  over  its 
mouth,  so  as  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  the  sooty 
dust  of  the  London  atmosphere,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  impeding  the  free  passage  of  the  atmospheric  air. 
This  receiver  was  about  half  filled  with  ordinary  spruig 
water,  and  supplied  at  the  bottom  with  sand  and  mud, 
together  with  loose  stones  of  larger  size  of  limestone 
tufa,  from  the   neighbourhood  ot   Matlock,  and   sand- 
stone ;  these  were  arranged  so  that  the  fish  could  get 
below  them,  if  they  wished  so  to  do.     At  the  same  time 
that  the  fish  were  placed  in  this  miniature  pond — if  I 
may    so    term    it— a    small   plant  of    the   Vallisneria 
spiralis   was   introduced,   its   roots    being   inserted    in 
the  mud  and  sand,   and  covered  by  one  of  the  loose 
stones,  so  as  to  retain  the  plant  in  its  position.     The 
Vallisneria  spiralis  is  one  of  those  delicate  aquatic  plants 
generally  selected  by  the  microsoopiet  for  the  exhibition 
of    the   circulation   of  the   sap   in   plants  ;    it  throws 
out  an  abundance  of  long  wiry  strap-like  leaves,  of  about 
J  inch  in  breadth,  and  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  length  : 
these  leaves,  when  the  gun  shines  on  them,  evolve  a 
continued   stream   of    oxygen    gas,   which  rises  in   a 
current  of  minute  bubbles,  particularly  from  any  part 
of  the  leaf  which  may  have  received  an  injury.     The 
materials  being  thus  arranged,  all  appeared  to  go  on 
well   for   a   short   time,  until   circumstances  occurred 
which  indicated  that  another  and  very  material  agent 
was  required  to  perfect  the  adjustment, and  which,  from 
my  not  having  thought  of  it  at  the  time  of  commencing 
the  experiment,  had  not  been  provided  against.     T^l^ 
circumstances  I  allude  to  arose  from  the  internal  decay 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Vallisneria,  which  became  yellow 
from  having  lost  their  vitality,  and  began  to  decompose  ; 
this,  by  accumulation,  rendered  the  water  turbid,  and 
caused  a  growth  of   mucus,  or  green  slimy  matter,  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  on  the  sides  of  the  receiver. 
If  this  had  been  allowed  to  increase,  I  conceive  that  the 
healthy  life  of  the  fish  must  have  suffered,  and  probably 
their  vital  functions  have  been  destroyed.     The  removal 
of  these   decaying   leaves   from   the   water,  therefore, 
became  a  point  of  paramount  importance  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment.     To  effect  this,  I  had  recourse  to  a 
very  useful  little  scavenger,  whose   beneficial  functions 
have  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  econocny  of  animal 
life — I  mean  the  water-snail,  whose  natural  food  is  the 
very  green  slimy  growth,  or  mucus,  and  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  which   threatened  to  destroy  the    object 
which  was  wished  to  be  obtained.     Five  or  six  of  these 
creatures — the   LimnEea   stagualis — were  consequently 
introduced,  and,  by  their  continued  and   rapid   loco- 
motion and  extraordinary  voracity,  soon  removed  the 
cause   of  interference,   and  restored   the   whole   to   a 
healthy  state  ;  thus  perfecting  the  balairce  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  inhabitants,  and  enabling  both  to 
perform  their  vital  functions  with   health  and  energy. 
So  luxuriant  was  the  growth  of  the  Vallisneria  under 
these  circumstances,  that,  by  the  autumn,  the  one  soli- 
tary  plant  that   had   been    originally   introduced   had 
thrown  out  myriads  of  offshoota  and  suckers,  thus  mul- 
tiplying to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  35  strong  plants  ; 
and  these  threw  up  their  long  spiral  flowering  stems  in 
all  directions,  so  that  at  one  time  more  than  40  blossoms 
were  counted  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water.     The 
fish  have  been  lively,  bright  in  colour,  and  appear  very 
healthy;  and  the  suails  also — judging  from  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  gelatinous  masses  of  eggs  which  they 
have  deposited  on  all  parts  of  the  receiver,  as  well  as 
on  the  fragments  of  stone^ — appear  to  thrive  wonder- 
fully, and,    besides    their   functions   in  sustaining  the 
perfect    adjustment    of    the     series,    afi'ord    a    large 
quantity  of  food  to  the  fish  in  the  form  of  the  young 
snails,  which  are    devoured    as    soon   as  they  exhibit 
signs    of   vitality   and   locomotion,    and    before    their 
shell  has  become  hardened.     Thus  we  have  that  ad- 
mirable  balance   sustained   between   the    animal    and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  that  in  a  liquid  element.     The 
fish  in   its  respiration    consumes  tlie  oxygen  held   in 
solution  by  the  water  as  atmospheric  air,  furnishes  car- 
bonic acid,  feeds  on  the  insects  and  young  snails,  and 
excretes  material  well  adapted  as  a  rich  food  to  the 
plant,  and  well  fi.ted  for  its  luxuriant  growth.     The 
plant,  by  its  respiration,  consumes  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  by  the  fish,  appropriating  the  carbon  to  the 
construction  of  its   tissues  and  fibre,  and  liberates  the 
oxygen  in  its  gaseous  state  to  sustain  the  healthy  func- 
tions of  the  animal  life,   at   the  same  time  that  it  feeds 
on  the  rejected  matter,  which  has  fulfilled  its  purposes 
in  the  nourishment  of  the  fish  and  snail,  and  preserves 
the  water  constantly  in  a  clear  and  healthy  condition. 
While  the  slimy  suail,  finding  its  proper  nutriment  in 
the  decomposing  vegetable  matter  and  minute  confer- 
void  growth,  prevents  their  accumulation   by  removing 
them  from  the  field,  and,   by  its  vital  powers,  converts 
what  would  act  otherwise  as  a  poison  into  a  rich  and 
fruitful  nutriment,   again  to  constitute  a  pabulum  for 
the  vegetable  growth,  while  it  also  acts  the  important 
part   of  a   purveyor   to   its   finny  neighbours.    Robert 
Warrington,  F.C.S.,   in   Beck's   Florist  and   Garden 
Miscellany  for  May. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Pkoceed  with  potting  all  stove  or  greenhouse  plants 
which  require  it,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  next  two  months  in  which  to  produce  a 
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vigorous  growth,  and  have  pleoty  of  time  for  maturing 
it  before  winter.  Many  of  the  free-growing  plants, 
which  were  potted  early  in  the  season,  will  now  require 
lai'ger  pots,  with  which  they  should  be  immediately  sup- 
plied, unless  it  is  wished  to  flower  them  in  their  present 
sizes,  and  ^somewhat  earlier  than  their  usual  season. 
In  the  latter  case,  occasional  waterings  of  licjuid  manure, 
of  moderate  strength,  will  be  useful,  hoth  to  maintain 
the  present  vigour  of  the  plants  and  to  assist  the  future 
development  of  their  flowers.  Keep  a  moist  growing 
atmosphere  in  the  conservatory,  by  frequently  sprinkling 
the  paths,  ,curbs,  and  other  evaporating  surfaces,  in 
warm  weather  ;  and  when  syringing,  sprinkle  well  the 
walla  of  the  house,  that  they  may  give  off  in  combina- 
tion with  moisture  the  heat  which  tliey  have  absorbed 
during  the  day.  In  fine  weather,  a  little  before  the  sun 
goes  otf  the  Pelargonium-house,  close  it  for  an  hour,  and 
syringe  the  plants  ;  after  which,  air  may  again  be  given 
according  to  the  state  of  the  external  atmosphere.  In 
the  Orchid-house  the  moisture  should  be  moderate, 
unless  when  the  weather  is  so  fine  that  it  may  be  accom- 
panied with  light  and  heat.  In  watering  and  syringing, 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  moisture  lodging  in 
the  young  growths.  PS  they  are  liable  to  damp  off  in 
tiieir  early  stage.  Constant  attention  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  plants  clean  and  free  from  insects,  of  which 
all  the  troublesome  kinds  breed  most  rapidly  at  this 
season.  Encourage  specimen  plants  of  the  choicer  kinds 
of  Fuchsias,  Erythrinas,  Oleanders,  Brugmansias, 
Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis,  &c.,  for  placing  in  the  conserva- 
tory along  with  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  |Amaranihus, 
and  other  tender  annuals  usually  grown  for  summer 
and  autumn  decoration  ;  all  of  which  should  be  shifted 
on  progressively,  using  rich  loamy  soil. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Pineries.— During  very  strong  bright  sunshine,  pay 
attention  to  the  shading  of  all  Pines,  unless  this  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  Vines  growing  over  them. 
Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  with  a  high  temperature  ; 
a  free  circulation  of  air  during  the  day,  and  a  more 
moderate  one  during  the  night  also.  Where  they  are 
grown  in  pots,  the  plan's  should  be  frequently  examined, 
and  repotted  as  they  require  it ;  that  by  shifting  a  few 
at  different  times,  the  fruit  may  come  up  and  ripen  in 
succession.  Let  us  impress  upon  our  younger  readers 
the  necessity  of  allowing  plenty  of  room  to  Pines  in  all 
stages,  that  their  leaves  may  take  their  natural  curved 
sh;ipe,  instead  of  compelling  one  another  to  stand  erect. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  is  to  give  plenty  of 
air  ;  and  if  these  items  be  attended  to,  the  plants  will 
acquire  a  sturdy  habit,  and  with  due  care  in  other 
respects,  the  result  will  be  large  fine  flavoured  fruits 
upon  small  plants.  Vineries. — If  the  outside  borders 
"have  been  kept  covered  with  warm  litter,  according  to 
previous  recommendations,  they  will  not  require  water, 
'unless  in  very  dry  situations.  They  should,  however, 
'"be  occasionally  examined  and  watered  with  liquid 
manure  or  guano  water,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  if  the  state  of  the  soil  re- 
quires it.  Give  air  early  in  the  morning,  commencing 
with  a  little,  and  increasing  it  gradually  till  mid-day. 
The  crops  for  the  supply  of  the  family  duriug  the  la'e 
autumn  and  winter  months  will  now  require  regulating 
as  regards  bunches.  Melons. —  Those  who  are  anxious 
■to  produce  Melons  in  the  greatest  perfection  should 
plant  about  the  beginning  of  May,  as  they  thereby 
secure  the  four  finest  months  in  the  year  for  growing 
and  maturing  them  ;  and  as  they  are  also  the  months 
in  which  insects  increase  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  them  in  check.  To  this 
end  all  damaged  leaves  should  be  removed,  as  insects 
generally  efiect  a  lodgment  most  easily  on  those  parts 
of  the  plants  which  have  received  some  check  in  their 
healthy  development, 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Premising  that  the  operation  of  planting  out  may 
now  commence  in  favourable  localities,  but  as  we  do 
not  yet  consider  it  safe,  except  in  such  situations,  we 
■would  not  recommend  too  great  precipitation  in  the 
matter,  uuless  it  be  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to 
make  a  very  early  display  ;  and  even  in  such  a  case 
abundant  means  of  protection  should  be  at  command. 
The  precariousness  of  our  English  climate  renders  such 
precautions  indispensable.  In  our  own  case  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  to  plant  very 
early ;  but  to  protect  the  plants  in  case  of  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weathtr,  as  well  as  to  protect  them  trom 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  is  our  practice  to  use  branches  of 
evergreens,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  sharpened  and 
fixed  in  a  leaning  position  over  and  amougst  the  plants. 
The  Yew  branches  taken  from  the  wall  trees  that  no 
longer  require  covering  also  come  in  useful  for  this 
jiurpose.  This  is  a  simple  method  of  preventing,  at  a 
small  cost,  a  loss  which  would  be  irretrievable.  We  of 
course  commence  with  the  hardiest  kinds,  as  Pent- 
stemons,  Antirrhinums,  &c  ,  and  follow  with  Calceolarias 
and  Verbenas,  selecting  the  best  established  of  thote 
plants,  which  have  been  gradually  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  Except  in  very  extensive  places,  very  little  ad- 
vantage is  gained  by  commencing  too  soon,  and  the 
meantime  may  be  more  UFefuUy  employed  by  per- 
forming all  preliminary  operations  and  getting  the  work 
forward  elsewhere,  ttiat  a  strong  force  and  undivided 
attentittn  may  be  devoted  to  this  work  as  soon  as  it  may 
be  prudently  commenced.  It  will  be  advLiable  to  cast 
an  eye  over  the  arrangement,  and  comp  r-  the  quan- 
tity required  with  the  total  in  stock,  that  any  dtficiency 
may  be  provided  for  by  apportioning  a  smaller  number 
to  the  dilfereut  beds,  or  by  substituting  something  else 
of  which  there  is  a  greater  abundance.     Consideration 


should  at  the  same  time  be  given  to  making  a  provision 
for  filling  up  the  gaps,  which  are  liable  to  occur  under 
the  most  careful  management.  Let  Neapolitan  and 
Tree  Violets  be  immediately  parted,  and  planted  in  a 
frame  of  rich  leafy  soil  on  a  shady  border.  Carnations, 
Picotees,  Cloves,  &c.,  should  be  immediately  staked  ; 
they  are  charming  things  for  the  flower  garden,  and  in- 
valuable for  supplying  cut  flowers  for  vases  or  bouquets. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Randnculuses Seedlings  will  now  require  particular 

attention,  and  every  means  adopted  to  ensure  a  luxu- 
riant  growth,  for  according  as  the  foliage  is  stout  and 
vigorous,  so  will  the  roots  be,  and  if  they  take  up  well,  a 
good  bloom  may  be  expected  from  them  the  succeeding 
season.  Those  on  beds  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean, 
removing  the  weeds  at  an  early  period,  beft  re  their  roots 
get  entangled  amongst  those  of  the  Ranunculuses. 
KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

All  the  shoots  first  produced  on  the  Asparagus  beds 
should  be  cut,  both  small  and  large,  leaving  none  to 
shoot  up  into  leaf,  till  the  time  comes  when  cutting  is 
discontinued  for  the  season,  which  will  be  about  the  1 0th 
to  the  lath  of  June.  We  have  practised  this  mode  for 
many  seasons,  and  we  find  our  beds  improving  yearly. 
If  any  are  left  sooner,  even  though  very  weak  ones, 
they  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  shoots  which 
are  still  to  be  thrown  up  ;  and  the  latter  come  smaller 
and  less  abundantly  than  they  otherwise  would.  Where 
a  portion  of  the  Asparagus  beds  is  yearly  required  for 
forcing,  cutting  should  be  discontinued,  with  a  quantity 
sufficitnt  to  meet  this  demand,  at  least  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  from  the  general  beds.  Seakale  pots,  and 
the  materials  with  which  they  have  been  surrounded, 
should  DOW  be  cleared  away,  the  remaining  etiolatt-d 
foliage  cut  off,  and  the  ground  sprinkled  with  common 
salt  and  forked  over,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  crowns. 
HARDY  FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Apricot  walls  must  be  frequently  examined,  and  the 
caterpillars  destroyed  ;  and  where  the  iruit  has  set  very 
thickly,  a  portion  of  those  where  they  are  most  crowded 
should  be  removed  at  once,  taking  care,  however,  to 
leave  twice  as  many  as  would  constitute  a  fair  crop,  as 
they  cannot  be  considered  safe  till  the  stoning  is  over. 
Disbudoing  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  also  be 
proceeded  with  ;  and  both  these  and  the  Apricots  should 
be  washed  with  the  engine  at  least  once  a  week.  The 
remains  of  the  evergreen  branches  may  be  removed 
where  the  fruit  is  set,  as  their  presence  is  no  longer 
useful,  but  rather  injurious,  from  being  so  closely  in 
contact  with  the  leaves.  We  find  the  plan  of  fixing 
canvass  upon  rollers  to  answer  admirably  as  a  protec- 
tion for  fruit  trees  on  walls.  Although  the  first  expense 
is  rather  costly,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  cheap  in  the  end. 
Where  the  walls  are  furnished  with  projecting  copmg  or 
weather-boards,  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  is  liable 
to  become  very  dry  ;  if  upon  examination  it  is  found  to 
be  so,  it  should  be  well  watered,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  soil  should  be  loosened  and  a  little  soot  dusted 
amongst  it,  as  such  a  situation  affords  an  excellent 
harbour  for  insects  in  various  stages.  The  water 
used  to  moisten  the  soil  will  assist  in  destroying 
these  pests,  if  it  have  soot  dissolved  in  it.  After  the 
natural  gross  luxuriance  of  Pear  trees  has  been  over- 
come, they  generally  mature  more  blossom  buds  than 
they  can  set ;  and  still  more  fruit  is  set  than  can  be 
properly  supjiorted.  In  the  first  struggle  for  existence, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  more  embryos  fall  off  than 
cm  be  conveniently  spared;  and  to  prevent  this,  the 
blossoms  of  choice  varieiies  should  be  thinned. 
Advantage  may  be  takeu  of  this,  to  balance  the  rates 
of  their  growth,  calculating  the  strength  of  each,  and 
leaving  sufficient  to  prevent  grossness,  but  removing 
enough  to  prevent  any  stunting  or  mutual  impoverish- 
ment being  caused  by  a  superabundance  of  flower  buds. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Back  Numbers  :  One  sbillinp;  will  be  given  for  No.  35,  1S47. 
Books  :   J  Messenger.   Lindle^'ti  "  VegKtablo  Kingdum  "  may  be 

h;ul  of  all  bouksellers.     For  price  and  otber  pariiculars,  see 

au  adveriiseoient  in  another  coluain.j 


Graphs:  C  B.  YourGiapes  may  be  mildewed;  but  the  three 
berries  jou  have  sent  us  are  affected  by  rust.  Sulphur  will 
kill  mildew  if  it  J5  applied  the  moment  the  fungus  appears. J 

IlEATrNG  :  J  S  L.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  your 
plan;  if  we  do,  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  The  essentials  in 
Polmaise  beating  are  to  throw  the  heated  air  at  once  into  the 
house,  to  have  heating-surface  enough,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  openings  through  which  the  hot  air  enters  the  house  are 
large  enough.     They  can  hardly  be  too  large. 

Insects:  J  F.  The  beetles  which  have  eaten  the  young  leaves 
of  your  Vines  are  Elater  (Athou-)  vittatus,  the  larvse  of  which 
are  vjireworms  ;  as  many  as  possible  should  therefore  be  de- 
stroyed at  once,  either  by  hand  picking  or  shaking  the 
plants.  W.—Este.  Thanks  for  the  specimen  of  the  6arfc  of  the 
Downton  Pippin  with  its  inclosed  insect,  which  v,'e  fear  is 
damaged.  Will  you  seek  for  more  specimeup,  and  confine 
them  in  a  box  till  they  become  winged,  and  then  favour  us 
with  one  of  the  moths.  W. — Cajifordiensis.  The  larvce  which, 
have  eaten  off  the  Barley  are  the  real  wireworm,  or  larvse  of 
Elater  segetis.    Gard.  Ckron.  (1815,  p.  314),  1,  the  plant  at- 


tacked by — 2,  the  wireworm  of  the  natural  size  ;  3,  the  same 
magnified;  4,  the  perfect  beetle;  5,  the  same  magnified. 
The  plan  of  laying  down  patches  of  damp  Grass,  or  burying 
them  in  open  wicker  baskets  in  different  part  of  the  fields, 
iuRpecting  them  every  oiher  morning,  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  methods  for  destroying  these  insects.  W. — Jgricola, 
The  insects  sent  are  the  real  culprits,  being  the  true  wire- 
worms.  Seethe  answer  to  "  Canfordiensis."  W. — E  S.  The 
beetles  which  have  attacked  the  young  Vine  shoots  by  night 
are  the  two  species  of  Vine  weevils,  Otiorhjnchus  sulcatus 
and  p'cipes.  Continue  your  search  by  night,  lajiug  down  a 
■white  cloth  beneath  the  plants,  which  must  be  smartly  and 
suddenly  shaken  about  miduinht;  the  insects  will  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  must  then  he  destroyed.  W. —  C  L.  The  beetles 
which  have  attacked  your  Plum  trees  (you  do  not  say  in  what 
manner)  are  the  red-legged  weevil  (Otiorhynchus  tenebri- 
cosus).  They  may  be  destroyed  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  preceding  answer  to  "  E.  H."  }V.—A  li.  The  publication 
"  Insecta  Britannica/'  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  a  sufB- 
cient  number  of  bubscribers'  names  are  obtained.  The  sub- 
scription ii  to  ex  end  tc  five  volumes,  t  e.,  a  volume^  per 
annum,  at  the  price  of  }Ss.  Each  volume  will  comprise  a 
separate  tribe,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  plates  of  generic 
details.  You  will  finri  a  prospectus  addressed  to  your  initials 
at  our  ofiice.  W. —  G  B.  We  suppose  the  buds  and  bark  of 
your  Rose  trees  must  have  been  attacked  by  the  weevil 
Otiorbynchus  tenebrieo:-.U5,  which  hides  itself  during  the 
day,  and  must  be  sought  for  at  night.  W.—  W  A,  Newport. 
The  grubs  which  have  destroyed  your  Oats  and  Vetches  are 
the  young  state  of  the  common  daddy-long-legs.  Turnup 
the  soil,  and  send  a  number  of  ducks  into  the  field,  and  when 
the  flies  appear,  emph^y  children  to  destroy  them.    IT'^. 

Kidney  Beans:  A  B,  There  can  be  little  advantage  or  economy 
in  "  sowing  Kidney  Beans  very  thickly  on  any  spare  piece 
of  ground,  and  afterwards  transplanting  them  to  their  proper 
place."  The  plan  may  be  practised  t^y  market-gardtners, 
but  we  have  not  seen  it  adopted  near  London.^ 

Namzs  of  Plants  :  We  have  to  ask  for  the  patience  of  two  or 
three  correspondents  under  this  head  until  we  can  find  leisure 
to  examine  vrhat  tbey  have  sent.  They  will  all  be  answered 
nest  week — O  T.   Ntmophila  discoidalis. 

New  Holland  Seeds:  a  Clergyman,  These  are  not  from 
Australia,  but  from  tropical  luaia.  They  are  all  stove  plants, 
and  none  of  ihem  much  worth  growing.  Canna  indica,  the 
conimon  Indi-in  Snot,  will  flower  out  of  doors  if  raised  and 
treated  like  a  tender  annual. 

Paxt.in's  Gottagees'  Calendae  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
this  Paper,  or  of  any  bookseller,  price  od.,  or  05.  for  25  copies 
for  distribution  ami  ngst  cottage  tenantry. 

Plants  DAMiGED  IN  Travelling  et  Railway  :  J  J"  complains 
of  the  gross  negligence  of  those  through  whose  hands  parcels 
are  conveyed  fruin  Londun.  He  states  that  he  received,  firom 
a  well-known  nursery  in  London,  advice  of  a  basket  of  plants 
(according  to  order),  which  was  sent  to  the  railway  station 
on  the  FriJay,  but  did  not  come  to  hand  till  the  Monday.  Its 
contents  were  packed  (b'i  is  confident)  most  carefully,  and, 
with  fair  treatment,  would  have  travelled  any  dist.mce  ;  but, 
out  of  21  pots,  seven  were  broken  to  shivers  and  the  plants 
damaged,  and  two  other  pots  arrived  quite  empty.  He  adds, 
''You  can  easily  imagine  in  what  state  Calceolaiias  would, 
arrive  under  these  circumstances."  We  insert  his  complaint 
at  his  request ;  but  we  very  much  doubt  the  good  packing  he 
speaks  of. 

The  TbaNsMotation  of  Species  :  J"  iS.  This  is  a  speculation 
and  not  an  ascertamed  tact.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  happens;  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  iinpofesible  to  prove  a  negative.  As  to  mere 
opinions  they  are  of  little  value  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
^Ve  do  not  rtcognisc  the  seeds  from  Cusco,  but  we  will 
examine  them  at  leisure,  and,  if  we  can  identity  them,  report 
further. 

Vine  Bobdees  :  J  S  S.  It  would  be  desirable  not  to  have  the 
border  less  than  10  feet  wide  ;  bat  under  limiied  circum- 
stances, as  regards  space,  you  may  succeed  in  having  good 
crops  tor  some  years  with  a  border  5  feet  wide.  Perhaps  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  state  the  aspect  of  the  wall  for 
which  you  require  to  know  ibe  most  suitable  trees. H 

Misc :  .S  A.  Annuals  sown  round  standard  Roses,  for  the 
summer  months,  will  not  damage  the  Roses,  provided  they 
grow  close  to  theii-  stems.J 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolaetas  :  Amicus.  Very  pretty;  but  not  equal  to  binds 
of  tbe  same  cokmrs  already  in  cultivation." 

CiNEEAEiAs  :  J  M.  Quite  withered  up  when  received,  but  appa- 
rently worthless."^ — A  B.  1,  white  tipped  with  purplish  lilac, 
dark  disc  ;  a  good  flower.  2,  violet  purple,  with  a  cucle  of  white 
surruuudiugadaik  centre  ;  beautiful  in  colour,  but  too  starry. 

3,  light  blue,  with  a  white  circle  iurrouudiug  a  dark  blue  disc; 
irregular,  and  otherwise  inferior  to  kinds  already  in  cultiva- 
tion. 4,  purplish  lilac  with  a  dark  centre.  Of  tbe  four  sorts 
tent  1  is  the  best.*— iV  IF.  IJiceiy  packed,  and  arrived  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  1,  white  tipped  with  purplish  lilac,  dark 
disc.  2,  purplish  lilao,  with  a  circle  of  wtute  round  a  dark 
disc.     3.  like  1,  but  more  broadly  tipped  with  pmplish  lilac, 

4,  light  blue,  with  a  narrow  circle  of  white  round  a  dark  disc, 
i),  like  1  and  3,  bat  smaller.  All  clean  looking  hold  flowers, 
but  irregular  and  souiewhat  deiective  in  shape.* 

CouBLE  Auricula  :  IT-i.  DoubR- flowers  are  not  unknown  to  ns, 
but  we  have  not  before  seen  one  like  the  specimen  sent.  If  a 
seedling,  and  it  is  constant  in  its  character,  it  will  be  worth 
propagating,  for  though  nut  ranking  as  a  tiorisis'  flower,  yet 
it  nil!  have  admirers  on  account  of  its  singularity.'^' 
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RENDLE'S    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    OF 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  IS  JUST  PUBLISHED,  and 
can  be  had  on  application,  gratis  (for  one  penny  stamp). 

I£  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  lest  Field 
Turnips,  with  the  lowest  market  prices^  also  a  full 
descriptive  price  current  of  all  the  best  sorts  0/ Carrots, 
IyIangold  Wurzel,  Clover,  ^0.,  as  well  as  ail  (he 
lest  varieties  of  Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Catalogue. 
Eendle's  Imperial  Purple-top  Swede  Turnip      ...  per  lb.  Os.  Sd. 

Ditto  ditto        per  qt.  1     0 

Skirving's  Liverpool  Swede  ditto,  per  lb.,  Sd.  per  qt.  1     0 

Laing's  Improved        ditto    ditto,  per  lb.,  Sd,         per  qt.  I     0 
Purple-top  Scotch       ditto    ditto,  per  lb.,  Sd.  per  qt.  1     0 

White  iind  Green  Globe  per  ib.,  Gd.         per  qt.  0  10 

White  Belgian  Carrot  ...  ...  ...      per  lb.  0  10 

Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel  ...  ...      per  lb.  0    8 

True  Italian  Rye-grass  ...  ...  per  bush.  7    0 

Best  English  Red  and  White  Clover  per  lb.,  5d.  to  0    7 

Largo  Cattle  Parsnip  ...  ...        per  lb..  Is.  to  1    C 

With  every  other  kind  of  Agricultural  Seeds  at  the  lowest 
Biarket  prices.     (See  Catalogue.) 

PERMANENT  PASIURK  GRASSES,  sold  in  mixtures  to 
Buit  various  soils,  at  30s.  per  acre,  allowing  two  bushels  of  light 
seed  and  12  lbs.  of  heavy  seed  to  each  acre. 

All  orders  above  21.  wi/l  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any  station  on  the  Great  Western^  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Exeter^  or  South  Devmi  Rail- 
ways ;  or  to  any  toivn  in  Devon  and  Cormvall  ;  or  to 
Cork,  Dublin,  or  Liverpool,  by  Steamers. 

Railway  and  Steam  communication  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Por  Catalogues  and  furt}.ier  particulari  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RTINDLE  <t  CO.,  Uniun-road,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  17S6. 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAINING:  THE  DERBY 
LEVEL. —  A  Very  Superior  Draining:  Level,  of  creat  sitn- 
plicity,  price  31.  5s  ,  to  be  hart  of  the  Maker,  Mr.  John  Davts, 
Optician,  Derby.  The  above  is  securely  packed  and  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  empire. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


PATENT  SPADES,  DAISY  RAKES,  SCYTHES, 
Draining,  and  other  Garden  Tools,  Mole  Traps,  C,s.  per 
dozen.  Carpenters  and  Smiths*  Tools,  tfec.  Ladies'  G:irden 
Tools,  7s.  Od.  a  set.  Sword-scrapers  for  Gardens,  is.  '2d.  each. 
Patent  Fumigation,  for  destroying  insects  on  plants,  in 
greenhouses,  ifec  :  at  Messrs.  J.  U.  Boobbter  and  Co. '3  (late 
ETOEcn  and  Boobbyer).  Ironmongery,  Brass-fouodry,  Nail  and 
Tool  Warehouse,  14,  Stanhope-street,  Cltire-marUet,  London. 
Established  nearly  200  years  for  the  sale  of  goods  from  the  best 
Manufactories  at  the  lowest  prices.  Goods  forwarded  to  any 
part  on  the  Tecei)>t  of  remittance. 


BELFAST. 

FLAX-DRESSING  MACHINERY.— PersoiDs  wish- 
ing to  put  up  Mills  for  Scutching  or  Dressing  FLAX  IN 
THE  STRAW,  can  be  supplied  with  the  Improved  Machinery 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Flax  Improvement  Societj  of  Ire- 
land, on  application  to  the  makers,  Mac  Adam  Brothers  and 
Co..  Engineers.  Soho  Foundry.   I^>eUast.--MHy  4- 

HYDRaULIC  ENGINES,  WATER  RaMS,  &c., 
on  Improved  Principles;  Engines  worUed  by  Steam  or 
Hydraulic  power,  to  rai^e  from  1  gallon  to  1000  per  minute  to 
a  height  of  SOU  feet,  and  from  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Duuche, 
Vapour,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths.  Buildings, 
Conservaiorief,  &c.,  heated  hy  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  &c.  Towns  supplied. 
Direct  to  Juncf  Legg,  Cheltenham. 

PURE  WATt-R  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  tho-e  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri. 
cultural  purposes.  Threshing  Machines,  Deep-t^ell  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-W!iter  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made.— Frelman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers ;  Office,  70,  Strand,  London. 

Works.  Sumner-street.  Soutbwark-hridgp-road. 

LOOK    TO    YOUR    STABLE     EXPENDITURE, 
and  attend  to  its  economy  and  Corn-dealers'  Bills. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  abinit 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  <tc.,  to  the  vast  snperinrity  in  every 
reppect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  eupei  ior  in  every  respect  ti^  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  f:;las3  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  mquirin?  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  Sd.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


MESSRS.  NESBirS  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane.  London.— 
A  sound  priictical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agpicultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Enyineer- 
ins,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  ifec,  are  iiuhlished  by  Long- 
man and  Co.,  and  mny  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  terms  of  the  School  can  be  had  on  application  either 
personally  or  by  letter. 

TURNIP  SEEDS. 

WSKIRVING  begs  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and 
•  the  Public,  that  be  has  no  Agent  in  Town  or  Country, 
and  that  the  price  of  his  Improvtd  Swede,  and  also  his 
Improved  Purple-top  Yellow  Bullock  Turnip  Seed  is  this 
season  Is.  per  pound.  All  other  kinds  of  Turnip  and  Agri- 
cultural Seeds  ,in  general,  of  the  most  select  description,  at 
moderate  iirices.  A  remittance,  or  reference,  from  unknown 
correcjtondents,  is  respectfully  requested  to  accompany  orders. 
Liverpool,  May  4, 


I  mm 

SATURDAY,  MAY  A,  1850. 


XfEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WKnNE3D\ic,    May      R- Aurricu'tural  Society  of  England. 
TnwRMDAi.         —  9— AirricijUural  IiTin.  Society  of  IrPland. 

WBll^KaDAY,     —        lij— ARriculfiiral  Society  of  Eosland. 
Thukhdai,        —       16— AsnculturaJ  Imp.  Society  of  IrekucL 


CHAFF  MACHINES.— Horse  Masters  should  give 
cut  Hay  or  Wheat  Straw  with  the  Oats  they  allow,  and 
those  Oats  should  be  bruised.— MARY  WEDLAKE'S  superior 
CHAFF  MACHINES  and  OAT  BRUISERS,  manufacturtd  on 
the  premises  (40  years  established;,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  and 
H,  Billiter-street. 

IT.B.  Chaff  cutting  and  Oat-bruising  Machinery    by  horse- 
power.   Old  Machines  repaired. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN 
ONE  SHILLING  PER  DAY!!  and  make  the  Animal 
look  better  than  he  now  does  when  you  are  paj  ing  not  less  than 
12s.  to  13s.  per  week.  Consider  the  enormous  saving  in  these 
hard  times — times  of  cheapness  1  ! 

Do  YOU  BRUISE  THE  OATS  YOU  GIVE 
TOUR  HORSES  ?  No.  Then  jou  lose  one  busliel  out 
of  every  three,  and  vour  Cattle  do  not  do  half  po  well. — MARY 
WEDLAKE  AND  CO.'S  OAT  BRUISINS  MILLS.  Superior 
Chaff  Eoc^ine,  simple  in  construction,  doiii;;  t'rotn  50  to  5110 
bushels  daily  and  more.  Nearly  all  respectable  Coachtr.asters 
and  Brewers  in  London  use  these  implements.  To  be  seen  at 
118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  close  to  the  Black- 
wall  Railway. 
N.B.  Linseed  Mills,  Bean  Mills,  and  Malt  Mills,  in  frreat  variety. 

FLEXIBLE  INBIA-UUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 

JAMES  LYiNE  HANCOCK,  S.ile  Licensee  and 
Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
KUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  These  Pipes  are  well  adapted 
for  watering  Gardens,  conve.ving  Liquid  Manure.  forBieweries, 
Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly 
sound  Watebproof  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required,  tlot 
Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  theai.  No  oil  or  dressing  is 
required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
cut  of  use,  are  permanently  flexible  in  all  temperatures,  and  ate 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Engines  ;  and  from  their 
not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  convening  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like  purposes. 
Being  extremely  portable,  stowing  closely  without  danger  of 
injury,  resisting  the  influence  of  climate,  insecfs,  and  vermin, 
frequently  so  injurious  to  such  articles  on  board  ship,  and  re- 
taining their  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  them  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  exportation. 

N.B.---yULOANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE, 
fitted  wiih  Roses,  Jets,  and  Branches,  complete,  with  Union 
Joints,  reHdy  to  attach  to  Water  Cisterns. 

All  letters^  or  Orders  addressed  to  J.  L.  H.  at  the  Manufac- 
tory and  AVarehouse,  Go^^well-mews,  Goswell-road,  London, 
Ti'ill_meet  with  immediate  attention. 

T  INGHAM  BROTHERS7l70,  Hampton-street,  Bir- 
A-i  mingbam,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  improved  WOOD  and 
ZINC  MENOGRAPH,  or  Label  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower, 
pots,  i-c,  in  boxes  of  100,  &o.  The  Zinc  Labels  are  highly 
approved  of  for  their  lasting  durability;  can  be  written  upon 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and,  when  dry,  a  permanent  inscripdon 
is  secured.  Directions  for  use  sent  with  each  bo-t,  includini; 
bottle  of  Metallic  Ink. 

Sole  agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural  Imple- 
Hient  Warehouse,  16,  Eing  William-street,  London-bridge. 


We  have  to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  our  readers, 

the  kindness  with  which  so  many  correspondents 

have   answered   our  enquiries  about   agricultubal 

WAGKS.     Some  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  were 

tabulated  in  our  last  week's  columns,  and  the  rest 

of  the  information  received  shall  be  published  at 

intervals. 

Some  of  the  statements  of  wages  are  accompanied 

by  the  intimation  that  the)'  must  be  reduced  very 

soon,  masters  being  unable  to  wait  any  longer  for 

those  better  prices  of   agricultural  produce  which 

alone  can  maintain  them ;  and  in  other  cases  it  is 

told  us   that  a  considerable   reduction  has   already 

been  enforced.     And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 

the   majority  of  instances,  higher  wages   have   all 

along  pievailed  in  the  agricultural   districts   than 

would  have  resulted  from  the  simple  exercise  of  the 

law  of  demand  and  supply,  under  the  circumstances 

in  which  agriculture  has  been  placed  ;  so  that  at 

any  time  there  has  been  no   other  hindiance  than 

the  farmer's  own  will  to  the  reduction  of  the  wages 

of  the  agricultural  labourer.     We  could  give  notice 

to   our  labourers  of  a  reduction  of  wages,  to  the 

amount  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  present  rates, 

to-morrow ;    and   after,   possibly,   an    explosion   of 

angry  feeling  among  themselves,  we  have  no  doubt 

that  they  would   all   be   at   work   again  within  a 

week.     And  the  only  hindrances,  we  repeat,  to  our 

doing    this    are    the    vis   inertiw  which    tends    to 

maintain  existing  practice — the  kindly  feeling  which 

shrinks  from  anything  personally  injurious  to  one's 

neighbour — and   the   fear  of  having  to  pay  for  an 

extra  number  of  paupers.     The  first  of  these,  though 

of  course  altogether  indefensible,  is,   nevertheless, 

with  most  people  of  very  considerable  influence  ; 
the  second  is  a  feature  in  the  relationship  between 
master  and  servant,  which,  in  its  personal  form,  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  agricultural  districts  ;  and  the 
third,  we  have  no  doubt,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  maintaining  wages  above  what  we  believe  to 
have  been  in  many  districts  an  unnaturally  high 
minimum.  The  first  and  third  of  these  causes  must 
diminish  in  influence  as  food  cheapens' — the  one,  be- 
cause small  receipts  will  very  soon  check  a  habit  ,,-.,,.  ,  , 
of  large  payments  ;  and  the  other,  because  the  neces-  ^^<^  'i"™!"?-  .^^^  ""^  =^^^^«1^  *»  "'^  ^,  '^°'^  ^^''""^^ 
saries  of  life  are  now  more  cheaply  attainable.  The  Pjac'if  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
second  cause,  we  believe,  will  diminish  in  its  influ-  j  If  bad  farming  be  blameable  where  the  tenant  is 
ence  upon  wages  as  intelligence  prevails  ;  the  kindly  j  s  we  are  not  discussing  the  possibility  of  profitably  employ- 
feeling  to  which  it  is  due  will  doubtless  prevail  and  •  ifK  more  labour  in  agriculture  ;  we  are  only  urging  the  mis" 
^        ,            .           -n   1                 r         T    I       •  I                               •                „v.:.....i.,o  .«■....,  ^t  .,,.■..  .^tli.,,.  naiicp    than    thf.   njitnrni    nrnfits  n^ 

increase,  but  it  will  be  connned  to  its  own  province, 
and  not  allowed  to  exercise  itself  in  the  payment  of 
wages  for  labour,  which  is  a  purely  commercial 
transaction.  Anything  which  disturbs  the  natural 
exercise  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  must,  we 
believe,  in  the  long  run,  be  mischievous  ;  and  unin- 
telligent benevolence,  which  creates  such  mischief, 
and  the  existing  law  of  settlement,  which  perpetuates 
it,  are  equally  injurious  in  their  effects.    If,  all  along, 


men  had  obtained  only  the  fair  market  price  of  their 
labour,  or  of  whatever  other  commodity  they  may 
have  had  to  offer,  then  every  trade  would  have  had. 
to  maintain  just  that  number  of  hands  which,  in  its 
existing  condition,  and  in  equal  proportion  with 
other  occupations,  it  was  at  any  time  able  for  ;  and 
agriculture  would  not  have  had  dependant  upon  it 
that  superabundance  of  labourers  of  which  in  its 
present  condition*  it  now  has  to  complain.  And 
the  remark  is  as  true  of  farmers  as  it  is  of  labourers  ; 
neither  class  has  anything  to  complain  of  the  other 
in  this  aspect  of  their  relationship  ;  but  each  has  a 
great  deal  to  complain  of  those  circumstances  which, 
by  unnaturally  swelling  its  own  ranks,  have  induced 
an  unnatural  competition  there. 

We  believe,  then,  that  a  considerable  reduction  of 
wages  is  taking  place  in  the  agricultural  districts  at 
present,  chiefly  owing  to  the  diminished  influence  of 
those  mischievous  causes  which  have  maintained 
the  hitherto  unnaturally  high  rates,  but  also  no 
doubt  owing,  in  part,  to  the  diminished  employment 
which  farmers  have  been  oft'ering.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  while  the  former  of  these  causes  takes  full 
effect,  the  latter  will  soon  cease  to  operate. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  there  are  still 
districts  in  which  it  is  the  established  custom  to 
grow  two  white  crops  after  a  bare  fallow.  We  had 
thought  that  a  system  so  much  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  agriculture  had  been  buried  with  our 
grandfathers.  The  Committee  on  "  Agricultural 
Customs,"  in  their  report,  mention  several  places 
where  this  absurd  rotation  is  still  followed.  Still  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  such  practices  were  local 
and  accidental,  until  we  learn  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  Lord  Londonderrv  to  his  tenantry  that  this  anti- 
quated system  is  at  this  day  the  recognised  plan  f  jl- 
lowed  on  his  immense  estates. 

The  following  are  the  rules  on  which  his  lordship 
insists,  for  the  future,  that  his  land  shall  be  farmed  : 
— 1.  Two  white  crops  shall  not  be  taken  in  succes- 
sion. 2.  The  Wheat  land  is  this  season  to  be  sown 
with  Clover.  3.  All  drained  land  to  be  green 
cropped.  4.  "  The  practice  of  taking  Wheat  after 
bare  fallows  to  be  discontinued." 

The  meaning  of  this  last  regulation,  unless  it  be  a 
repetition  of  No.  3,  is  not  at  all  clear. 

But  in  what  terms  are  we  to  describe  the  manage- 
ment which  has  been  hitherto  followed  on  an  estate, 
where  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  owner  insists  upon 
the  cultivation  of  Clover  between  the  white  crops. 
This  affords  matter  for  serious  reflection  ;  for,  if  upon 
this  estate  such  a  system  has  been  hitherto  followed, 
no  doubt  the  neighbouring  lands  are  in  a  similar 
condition.  Without  any  personal  reference  to  Lord 
LoNDONnERRv's  famis,  we  cannot  restrain  our  asto- 
nishment that  a  rotation  which,  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  was  abandoned  70  or  80  years 
ago,  should  yet  have  a  recognised  existence  even  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  Great  Britain. 

It  cannot  possibly  be  that  landowners  and  farmers 
are  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  the  introduction  of 
Clover  and  the  four-course  system.  The  Clover,  as 
requiring  less  labour  than  a  corn  crop,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  plants  the  farm  produces.  Besides, 
upon  a  farm  where  the  system  of  two  white  crops 
and  a  fallow  are  followed,  one-third  of  the  land  must 
always  be  under  the  plough  ;  where  Clover  is  intro- 
duced only  one-fourth.  Or  upon  a  farm  of  300  acres, 
100  acres  will  be  under  the  plough  upon  the  three- 
course  system ;  75  acres  will  be  under  the  plough 
upon  the  four-course  system  ;  a  difference  of  25  acres, 
equal  to  the  work  of  one  pair  of  horses,  or  at  least 
75?.  per  annum  is  saved  in  this  item  alone. 

Nor  is  this  all  ;  it  would  almost  be  worth  the 
trouble  to  visit  one  of  these  benighted  districts  to 
see  how  the  farmer  manages.  What  does  he  make 
his  manure  from  ?  How  does  he  feed  his  horses  ? 
In  fact,  how  does  he  manage  to  carry  on  his  farm  at 
all.  Lord  Londonderry  well  remarks  in  the  letter 
we  have  already  quoted,  by  such  a  system  "a  con- 
tinued process  of  abstraction,  and  a  gradual  reduction 
of  the  good  quality  of  the  soil  goes  on,"  which  will 
end  in  the  impoverishment  and  deterioration  of  the 
value  of  the  land  as  certainly  as  takes  place  on  the 
removal  of  coals  or  other  mineral  wealth. 

A  great  deal  has  been  both  said  and  written  about 


chievous  effect  of  any  other  cause,  than  the  natural  profits  o' 
the  business,  being  at  work  to  attract  labourers  to  this  employ- 
ment and  keep  them  there.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
few  individual  farmers  who  would  not  pr<'flt  by  the  emp'oy- 
ment  of  more  labour  on  their  farms;  and,  supposing  the  com- 
mand of  abundant  capital,  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  both, 
farnter  and  labourer  will  be  best  served  by  employing  a 
maximum  of  labour  at  a  minimum  of  wages.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose a  minimum  weekly  wage  by  which,  at  great  ultimate  cost 
to  yourself,  you  would  get  all  the  decrepit  in  body  and  bankrupt 
in  character  upon  your  bands,  but  a  minimum  piecework  wage 
which  only  good  hands  can  accept ;  for  the  most  efficient 
labour  is  always  the  cheapest. 
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perhaps  only  a  yearly  tenant,  what  shall  we  say  m 
the  case  of  "a  landowner  who  must  have  at  least  a 
life  interest  in  his  estate.  It  is  no  slight  palliation 
to  the  present  low  prices  if  they  be  the  means  of 
forcing  landowners  into  a  better  system  of  manage- 
ment. G.  


question  is,  can  I  get  3  quarters  ?  I  must  solve  the 
problem  by  trying,  but  discussion  would  have  helped 
me,  if  I  could  have  got  it,  by  giving  information  or 
correcting  errors.  Amicus  Tull. 


HIGH  FARMING. 
iN'a  former  Paper  I  eudeavoured  to  show  by  my  own 
experience  that  high  farming  is  profitable  at  about 
present  prices  ;  and  the  prospects  of  everything  about 
my  farm  lead  me  to  retain  that  opinion.  But  this  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  maintaining  the  proposition 
enunciated  in  the  title  of  Mr.  Caird's  pamphlet—High 
Tanning  under  Liberal  Covenants  the  best  Substitute  for 
Protection— a  proposition  which  I  will  endeavour  now 
to  show  is  far  too  general.  The  proposition  which  Mr. 
Caird  and  other  high  farmers  have  successfully  proved 
is  this— that  high  farming  under  liberal  covenants  is  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  protection  to  the  few  who  are 
likely  to  practise  it. 

Mr.  Caird  says,  "  it  has  been  suggested  that,_if  high 
farming  were  universal,  the  supply  of  food  might  so 
increase  as  to  render  the  system  unprofitable.    We  fear, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  want  of  capital,  on  the  part  of 
both   landlord  and   tenant,  will   prove,  as  hitherto,   a 
serious  obstacle  to  its  extending  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  our  increasing  popula- 
tion."    Here  the  weakness  of  the  high  farming  theory 
as  pointing  out  a  general  remedy  for  agricultural  diffi- 
culty is  stated  almost  in  so  many  words.     It  is  evident 
that   if   the   practice   were   universal,   the  consequent 
extremely  low  prices  would  render  it  unprofitable.     Ou 
the   other   hand,   if  it   were  not  universal,  then  high 
farming  would  of  course  be  no  benefit  to  those  who  did 
not  practice  it.     The  advice  then  to  farm  high  is  not  a 
Bufiicient  answer  generally,  though  it  may  be  in  parti- 
cular cases,   to  those  who  complain  of  farming  profits. 
It  is   either  generally  impracticable,   or,   if  generally 
practicable,  then  would  be  unprofitable.    This  is  a  very 
important  view  of  the  question.     If  I  am  not  mistaken 
the  propriety  of  what  is  called  high  farming— that  is, 
fattening   large    quantities   of  animals — of   largely    in- 
creasing produce  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
largely  diminishing  the  cost  of  production — has  been  too 
eagerly  advocated.     When  a  manufacturer  fiuds   his 
produce  likely  to  be  permanently  reduced  in  price  from 
some  cause  or  other  over  which  he  had  no  control,  we 
don't  find  him  forthwith  increasing  his  produce.     He 
either  invents  new  machinery,  which  shall  enable  liim 
to  produce  at  less   cost,  or  he  quits  the  manufacture. 
Analogous   to   this   must  be   any  general  remedy  for 
permanently  reduced  agricultural  prices.     If  we  cannot 
invent   machinery,   in   the   strict   sense   of    the   word, 
adequate   to  the  occasion,  we  must  discover  or  adopt 
new  processes  or  methods  of  agriculture,  in  which  the 
cost  of  production  shall  be  reduced,  without  reducing 
the  rate  of  the  wages  of  the  labourers— a  thing  which 
is   neither   desirable   nor   possible   in   the   face   of   an 
increasing  demand  for  their  services  in  almost  all  non- 
agricultural  employments. 

Again,  this  question  is  important,  because,  though 
high  farming  will  be  impracticable  generally,  owing  to 
a  want  of  capital,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  often 
in  past  times  other  trades  have  suffered  from  over-pro- 
duction, and  agriculture  too  under  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  unduly  high  prices,  so  it  is  quite  practicable  for  high 
farming  to  become  sufficiently  general  to  make  prices, 
if  not  unprofitable  to  the  high  farmers,  still  seriously  so 
to  all  the  rest  who  continue  in  the  old  way.     Thus, 
suppose  only  one-sixth  of  the  land  to  be  cultivated  in 
some  Euch  way  as  that  of  Mr.  Caird.     The  produce  of 
this  sixth  might,  as  that  gentleman  shows  is  done  in  his 
case,  be  increased  threefold.     This  would  increase  the 
whole  produce  of  the  country  one-thurd.    But,  according 
to  all  past  experience,  prices  fell  much  faster  than  the 
increase  of  produce  which  may  happen  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  so.     So  that  it  seems  no  unreasonable  thing  to 
imagine  that  high  farming  extended  over  no  more  than 
one-sixih  of  the  farmers  might  cause  a  reduction  of  33 
per  cent,  in  prices,  a  reduction  which  would  be  pretty 
much  like  ruin  to  the  other  five  sixths.    Probably  it  is  too 
extreme  a  supposition  that  one-sixth  of  the  land  could  be 
brought  under  high  cultivation  in   a  sufficiently  short 
time  to  produce  such  great  reduction  in  prices  as  that, 
but  the  illustration  serves  to  show  there  is  some  force 
in    the    argument    which   Mr.    Caird    has    somewhat 
iUogically  encountered. 

Far  more  probable,  however,  is  it  that  a  want  of 

capital,  on  the  part  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  will 

render  high  farming  impracticable  over  a  wider  extent 

of  land  than  the  increasing  population  will  keep  up  with. 

The  problem  then  will  still  remain  to  be  solved,  how 

farming  shall  be  made  profitable  at  low  prices  to  the 

great  majority  who  cannot  adopt  what  is  called  high 

farming.     I  suspect  this  problem  is  capable  of  being 

solved   in  a  great  variety   of  ways,   but   that  no  one 

uniform  system  of  husbandry  is  able  to  meet  the  case. 

One  system,  however,   I  think  capable  and  worthy  of 

extensive  adoption,  and  have  in  a  former  Paper  called 

attention  to  it.     I  allude  to  the  system  of  Jethro  Tull. 

This  may  be  called  cheap  farming.     I  am  disappointed 

that   my    communication   on   the   subject   elicited    no 

remarks   in   the    Gazette.     My   experimental   acre    is 

looking  beautiful.     On  part  of  it  the  Wheat  constitutes 

the  third  successive  crop,  and   there  it  looks  the   best, 

but  I  fear  1  drilled  it  too  thick.    But  this  1  am  satisfied 

of,  that  3  quarters  to  the  acre  under  this  system  will 

pay  me  better  than  5  quarters  under  the  high  farming 

system,  pursued  as  stated  in  my  former  paper.     The 


HIGH  FARMING  IN  AYRSHIRE. 
The  lands  of  Myremill  are  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Maybole,  about  nine  miles  from  Ayr.  The  occupation 
of  the  tenant,  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  extends  to  560 
Scotch,  or  600  imperial  acres  of  arable  land,  the 
property  of  P.  W.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Drummellan. 
The  whole  has  been  drained,  and  latterly  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  where  the  shallow  system  had  been 
practised,  has  been  re-drained  4  feet  deep.  This  is  now 
Mr.  Kennedy's  minimum  depth.  The  soil  is  various. 
Where  Myremill  houses  are  situated  it  is  naturally  thin, 
and  resting  on  a  tenacious  till.  There  is  little  level  land 
on  the  farm.  What  is  level  is  partly  improved  moss, 
and  the  remainder  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  largest  pri)- 
portion  is  of  medium  tenacity,  and  has  been  well  culti- 
vated for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  buildings  of  Myremill  are  situated  on  an  elevated, 
though  not  the  highest,  part  of  the  farm.  The  old 
steading  was  tolerably  suited  to  the  green  crop  system 
as  commonly  followed  ;  but  was  far  from  being  suf- 
ficiently commodit/us  for  the  soiling  system  and  other 
improvements  which  the  proprietor  and  tenant,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  since,  mutually  agreed  to  carry  out. 
An  additional  extensive  range  of  buildings  has  accord- 
ingly been  erected.  The  first  of  these  to  which  we  were 
conducted  was  the  forage  house.  It  is  6S  feet  in  length, 
by  22  iu  width.  Turnips  and  other  food  for  present  use 
are  stored  here,  and  there  are  two  wide  carriage 
entrances  to  it.  It  is  floored  with  tiles.  The  hay-cutter 
and  Turnip  washer  and  cutter  are  placed  in  it,  and  are 
connected  with  the  steam  engme  at  the  other  side  of  the 
court  by  an  underground  shaft.  Tiie  hay-cutter  is  by 
Mr.  John  Cornes,  Barbridge,  and  cost  14/.,  exchisive 
of  the  gearing.  We  were  much  pkased  with  the  Turnip 
washer  and  cutter.  The  washer  externally  has  the 
appearance  of  a  revolving  cylinder  hung  at  a  consider, 
able  inclination.  The  inside  fitting  is  that  of  a  screw, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  water  run  into  it  from  a  pipe. 
The  Turnips  are  thrown  in  at  an  opening  iu  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder  in  twos  or  threes  a'  regular  intervals  ; 
but  the  individual  at  work  is  kept  busily  employed. 
The  turning  of  the  cylinder  causes  them  to  revolve 
round  the  axis  in  the  spiral  convolutions  until  they 
reach  the  other  end,  when  at  the  same  regular  intervals 

once  for  each  revolution  of  the  cylinder — they  are 

thrown  out  washed,  and  are  then  carried  up  by  elevators 
on  a  gutta  percha  belt  to  the  cutter,  which  finishes  the 
work.  One  person  to  throw  in  the  Turnips  and  one  to 
shovel  them  out  from  below  the  cutter,  wiO,  with  the 
aid  of  these  mechanical  contrivances,  prepare  a  day's 
Turnips  for  200  cattle  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 
We  regard  the  washing  of  Turnips  as  of  great  import- 
ance with  the  heavy  soil  and  soft  climate  of  Ayrshire. 
By  these  contrivances  it  is  easily  effected  ;  indeed  it 
would  require  the  same  number  of  hands  to  attend  to 
the  cutter  alone  without  washing.  The  Turnip  waggons 
are  altogether  of  metal.  They  have  four  wheels  with 
movable  axles  like  that  of  a  carriage  in  front,  so  as  to 
turn  easily.  The  cutters  with  gearing,  &e.,  are  so 
constructed  that  they  can  be  removed  during  summer 
when  they  are  not  required,  and  the  house  is  used  for 
the  green  food. 

The  two  new  byres  run  at  right  angles  from  the  side 
of  the  forage  house.     Their  width  is  just  equal  to  its 
length.     In  each  of  the  byres,  52  cattle  are  placed  m 
two  rows,  with  a  centre  passage — 6  feet  wide— and  a 
passage   at  each  side   before   their   heads— 4^  feet   in 
width.     There  are  three  doors  from  the  forage  house  to 
each  byre,  corresponding  to  the  passages,  and  one  at  the 
other   end  from   the  centre   passage,   opening   to   the 
manure  heap.     The  passages  and  the  stalls  where  the 
cattle  stand  are  paved  with  tiles  laid  with  mortar  upon 
sand,  the  same  as  the  floor  of  the   forage  house.     It 
forms   quite  a  smooth   walk   for   running  the  feeding 
waggons  upon.     Under  each  of  the  bullocks,  the  tiles 
are  laid  in  a  slightly  concave  form,  and  the  lowest  of 
these  in  the  ceutre  is  perforated  with  holes,  through 
which  the  Uquid   of  the  animal  is  drained  to  the  pipe 
underneath,     which    communicates     with     the     tank. 
Tunnels,  3  feet  square,  for  the  admission   of   air,  are 
constructed  under  each  of  the  four  walks  in  front  of  the 
cattle.     There  are  gratings  outside  to  admit  currents  of 
air  at  both  ends,  with  boards  to  regulate  the  admission 
of  the  air.    There  are  also  air  gratings  over  the  tunnels 
opposite  each  stall  of  cattle.     The  impure  air  escapes 
by  ventilation  in  the  roof.     There  is  a  substantial  stone 
trough  before  each  animal,  with  an  opening  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  about  6  inches  from  the  bottom.     By 
connecting  the  troughs  at  the  upper  end  of  the  byres 
with  the  water  pipe,  by  means  of  gutta  percha  hose,  the 
whole  of  the  troughs  are  filled  to  that  depth  without 
more  trouble.     The  plentiful  supply   of  water  in  the 
pipes  admits,  likewise,  of  the  drains  which  carry  off  the 
liquid  manure  to  the  tanks  being  flushed  three  or  four 
times   a   week,   or   more   frequently,  if  it  be  thought 
necessary,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  choking. 
On  entering  these  byres,  one  feels  agreeably  surprised 
alike  by  their  extent  and  their  clean  tidy  appearance. 
They  are  each  94  feet  in  length  by  33  feet  in  width  and 
1 1  feet  in  height.     They  are  lathed  and  plastered  oyer, 
and  the  camsiled  roofs  with  rows  of  ventilating  sky-light 
windows  at  each  side,  give  them  quite  an  airy  appear- 
ance.   The  two  byres  are  stalled  for  the  accommodation 
of  104  cattle,  and  as  filled  at  present,  from  the  clean  and 
quiet  state  of  the  animals,  have  aU  the  appearance  of 


comfort  and  rapid  improvement.  The  largest  stalls  are 
7  feet  10  inches  by  1\  feet,  and  they  are  gradually  made 
less,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  difl'erent  sizes  of  cattle. 

The  plan  of  box-feeding  is  carried  on  in  two  other 
houses,  which  contain  nearly  40  head  of  cattle.  It  has 
been  frequently  urged  that  box-fed  cattle  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  kept  in  a  filthy  state.  The  inspection  of  the 
boxes  at  Myremhl  convinced  us  of  the  groundlessness 
of  this  objection,  as  the  cattle  contained  in  them  were 
as  sleek  and  clean  in  the  skin  as  those  iu  the  stalls.  To 
our  view,  the  chief  objections  to  the  system  are,  that  it 
requu'es  a  greater  extent  of  housing  and  more  litter, 
and  the  work  of  feeding  is  not  so  convenient ;  and  as 
the  Hquid,  instead  of  running  to  the  tank,  is  completely 
absorbed  by  the  litter,  it  causes  a  greater  amount  of 
cartage,  and  gives  less  work  for  the  steam-engine.  Mr. 
Kennedy's  boxes,  which  are  constructed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  two  cattle  each,  are  13  feet  by  10  feet.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  a  building  which  is  large  enough 
for  20  cattle  in  boxes,  would  contain  30  in  roomy  stalls. 
And  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Huxtable,  with  appearance 
of  reason,  that  straw,  though  it  contains  but  a  small 
proportion  of  nutritious  matter,  may  be  used  to  better 
purpose  than  by  beiog  trodden  down  for  manure.  By 
cutting  it  for  mixing  with  cooked  food  in  winter,  and  the 
quickly-grown  succulent  Grasses  in  summer,  its  mere 
bulk  is  of  advantage  for  filling  the  capacious  stomach 
of  the  ox,  and  causing  him  to  ruminate  more  ;  and  it  is 
at  the  same  time  useful  from  its  slightly  astringent  effect 
on  the  buwels,  which  are  apt  to  be  over- laxative  from 
the  free  use  of  Turnips  or  Italian  Rye-grass.  Taking 
all  these  considerations  into  account,  we  think  that  the 
system  of  siall-feediug  should  be  preferred  iu  all  plans 
for  the  building  or  remodellmg  of  steadings. 

There  is  accommodation  altogether  for  150  fatting 
cattle  at  Myremill,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  can  put  up  80 
more  at  his  out-farms.  He  has  sold  300  fat  since 
harvest,  and  bought  others  in  their  stead.  And  the 
cattle  are  brought  into  a  condition  in  which  they  realise 
the  highest  market  price.  To  those  who  feel  an 
interest  iu  such  matters  it  certainly  is  no  ordinary  treat 
to  see  these  large  buildings  filled  with  fine  cattle  in  a 
thrivin"  condition,  and  all  the  operations  connected 
with  them  going  on  like  clockwork.  There  are  few 
places  we  presume  where  such  an  extensive  and  well- 
conducted  manufactory  of  beef  can  be  seen. 

The  cooking.house  for  the  cattle  is  floored  with  tiles 
as  already  described.  On  one  side  of  it  are  arranged 
four  large  boilers,  in  which  linseed  is  cooked  by  con- 
densed steam  from  the  engine.  About  half  an  hour 
suffices  for  this.  As  soon  as  it  is  prepared,  it  is  thrown 
in  a  hot  state  over  cut  hay,  chaft',  Bean-meal,  and 
bruised  Oats,  or  whatever  is  used  for  mixing  at  the 
tune.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  lie  on  the  floor,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Warnes,  until  the  dry  chaff  of 
absorbs  the  mucilaginous  matter  of  the   linseed. 
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The  ordinary  feeding  at  present  used  is,  for  each  fatten- 
ing animal— about  50  lbs.  of  cut  Turnips  at  5  a.m.  At 
11  o'clock,  15  to  16  lbs.  of  the  cooked  food,  followed  by 
a  little  dry  hay.  At  5  p.m.,  another  SO  lbs.  of  cut 
Turnip  and  hay  or  straw,  after  which  the  cattle  are 
littered  up  for  the  night.  The  granary  is  over  the 
forage  house,  with  a  flight  of  steps  outside.  It  is  well 
lighted  and  aired,  and  also,  we  are  happy  to  say,  well 
filled,  notwithstanding  its  great  extent.  Immediately 
connected  v4th  the  engine  is  a  machine  for  bruising 
corn  and  linseed.  It  was  constructed  by  Mr.  John 
Young,  of  Ayr,  and  it  does  him  much  credit,  as  we  have 
not  anywhere  seen  this  description  of  work  more 
efficiently  performed.  In  the  same  building  there  is 
also  a  circular  saw  for  cutting  wood  for  farm  purposes. 
The  entire  drainage  of  the  steading  is  carried  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  small  cesspool,  where  any  sediment  it 
contains  settles  to  the  bottom  and  the  liquid  flows  into 
a  tank  at  hand.  This  tank  is  48  feet  long,  14  wide,  and 
15  deep.  The  second  tank  is  of  the  same  length  and 
width,  and  is  11  feet  deep.  The  tanks  are  formed  by 
digging  out  the  earth,  building  the  sides  without 
puddling,  as  the  stitf  subsoil  does  not  require  it,  and 
arching  over  the  top.  The  two  are  capable  of  containing 
upwards  of  100,000  gallons.  The  liquid  manure  is 
pumped  by  the  engine  from  the  first  to  the  second  tank, 
where  it  is  diluted  with  water,  according  to  its  strength 
and  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  is  made  ready  for 
being  discharged  upon  the  fields.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
steady  supply  of  water  is  required  for  this  aud  the 
various  other  purposes  about  the  steading.  Such  has 
been  obtained  by  bringing  it  in  pipes  from  a  higher 
level,  at  a  distance  less  than  a  mile. 

Cast  iron  pipes  have  already  been  laid  down  for  con- 
veying the  liquid  from  the  tanks  to  350  Scotch  acres  of 
laud.  There  are  stop-cocks  iu  the  centres  of  the  fields, 
generally  for  each  10  acres  of  land.  To  these,  when  a 
particular  field  is  to  be  manured,  gutta  percha  pipes  are 
attached  iu  lengths  of  about  30  feet,  and  a  hose  at  the 
end  for  discharging  the  liquid  over  the  field.  The  opera- 
tion is  begun  at  the  centre  by  describing  a  circle  round 
the  cock,  which  circle  is  gradually  widened  by  adding 
to  the  gutta  percha  till  the  whole  field  is  taken  in. 
Before  gutta  percha  came  into  use,  a  few  years  ago, 
such  a  plan  could  not  have  been  adopted.  It  is  the 
only  substance  kno>vn  which  combines  the  essential 
requisites  of  strength  and  flexibility.  When  we  saw 
the  process  in  full  play  on  Friday,  the  jet  from  the 
hose  was  discharged  to  a  distance  of  120  feet,  and  the 
steam  3ngine,  which  is  of  12  horse  power,  was  working 
a  powertul  threshing  machine  at  the  same  time.  It 
fell  like  a  heavy  shower  over  the  ground,  saturating  it 
in  an  evenly  matmer.  A  man  to  direct  the  jet,  so  as 
to  attain  an  equal  distribution  of  the  manure,  and  a 
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boy  to  assist  in  moving  the  pipes,  are  all  that  are 
required  on  the  field.  In  this  manner  the  steam-engine 
and  force-pump  will  manure  10  acres  of  land  in  a  day, 
throwing  on  from  8  to  10  tons  per  acre.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  pipes  suffering  from  too  high  pressure, 
though  an  obstruction  should  occur  to  prevent  the  efflux 
of  the  liquid.  A  strong  cast-iron  apparatus,  of  a 
globular  form,  connected  with  the  pipes,  and  air-tight 
outside,  is  placed  near  the  engine.  When  the  pipes  are 
full,  and  the  engine  still  at  work,  the  liquid  is  forced 
towards  the  globe,  and  when  the  pressure  comes  up  to 
a  certain  degree  of  force,  the  compressed  air  acts  on  the 
safety  valve  of  the  engine,  and  the  liquid,  no  longer 
impelled,  runs  back  along  a  conduit  into  the  tank. 

When  the  engine,  the  pumps,  and  the  pipes  are  thus 
in  complete  order,  it  is  evidently  of  great  importance  to 
make  them  do  as  much  work  as  possible.  An  attempt 
is  to  be  made  at  Mjremill  to  dissolve  a  large  proportion 
of  the  solid  manure  and  force  it  through  the  pipes,  and 
thus  effect  a  great  saving  of  manual  and  horse  labour. 
The  bullocks  which  are  so  well  provided  with  a  clean 
dry  bed,  will  receive  as  little  litter  as  possible,  and  the 
manure  which  is  thus  made,  almost  free  from  straw, 
will  be  conveyed  to  a  large  tank  and  dissolved  with 
water,  or,  at  least,  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  thinness 
as,  it  is  expected,  will  admit  of  its  being  pumped  out. 
A  large  additional  tank  is  laid  off  for  this  purpose, 
alongside  of  another  new  one  for  liquid.  The  two  will 
be  capacious  enough  to  hold  200,000  gallons.  If  this 
plap  succeed,  and  we  can  see  no  formidable  objection  to 

it,  it  will  cause  a  great  saving  at  that  busy  season the 

time  of  Turiiip-sowing.  Besides  this,  what  is  to  prevent 
Mr.  Kennedy  from  watering  a  field  at  sowing  time,  and 
thus,  by  a  day's  work  of  the  engine,  he  may  obtain  a 
Turnip  braird  in  a  droughty  season  over  10  acres  of 
land,  and  increase  the  crop  by  50  or  it  may  be  100 
tons  2  It  is  altogether  a  great  advance  in  the  way  of 
high  and  economic  cultivation. 

We  can  scarcely  indicate  the  course  of  cropping  which 
is  likely  to  be  adopted  at  Myremill.  The  system  points 
to  an  extensive  growth  of  the  succulent  Grasses  and 
roots,  for  which  our  island  climate  is  so  suitable.  A 
great  number  of  cattle  may  thus,  at  all  seasons,  be  fed, 
rich  manure  made,  and  the  land  brought  to  a  garden- 
like state  of  fertility.  As  yet,  Mr.  Kennedy  is  but 
feeling  his  way  :  but,  from  the  result  of  trials  already 
made,  he  will  be  induced  to  sow  annually  a  considerable 
breadth  of  Italian  Rye-grass.  A  field  of  10  Scotch  acres, 
which  produced  a  Turnip  crop  in  1848,  was  sown  with 
Dickenson's  Italian  Rye-grass  in  April,  1849.  Towards 
the  end  of  May,  when  the  Grass  had  come  up,  it;  was 
dressed  with  guauo.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
month  of  May  last  was  very  cold  and  backward,  and  it 
was  near  the  begiuning  of  July  before  the  first  of  it  was 
ready  to  cut.  During  the  next  three  months  the  field,  by 
cutting  and  soiling,  afforded  feeding  to  80  fattiug  cattle 
and  20  horses.  In  addition  to  the  Grass,  the  horses 
had  two  feeds  of  Oats,  and  the  cattle  4  lbs.  of  oilcake, 
daily.  The  whole  of  the  field  was  cut  three  times,  and 
a  part  of  it  four  times.  The  land  from  which  each 
day's  Grass  was  taken  was  manured  with  liquid  in  the 
afternoon,  as  at  Sutton  Waldron  and  Auchness.  This 
year  the  same  field  will  yield  a  good  cut  by  the  end  of 
April,  and  the  manuring  can  be  kept  up  more  efficiently 
now  that  the  pipes  are  laid  down.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  good  feeding  qualities  of  the  Grass,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  20  of  the  cattle  which  were  purchased 
at  Ardrussan  tr-jst  last  year,  and  fed  on  it,  gave  50«. 
a  head  of  profit  for  six  weeks'  keep.  At  the  time 
when  the  cattle  were  accustomed  to  it  they  would  not 
eat  red  Clover. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  have  an  idea  of  the  cost  of 
remodelling  and  extending  the  steading  and  the  other 
works  in  connection  with  the  scheme.  This  is  of 
essential  importance  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  plan, 
as  its  merits  must  be  ultimately  tested  by  the  question 
of  profit.  We  are  not  prepared  to  enter  minutely  into 
figures,  but  may  state  generally,  that  the  cost  of  the 
pipes  is  from  30*.  to  40s.  for  each  Scotch  acre  within 
their  range  ;  aud  the  entire  expenditure  on  houses, 
tanks,  engine,  pumps,  pipes,  rails,  &c.,  is  not  much 
more  than  would  suffice  to  thorough  drain  the  land. 
Such  an  outlay  should  not  discourage  any  liberal  land- 
lord3,_who  may  have  thoughts  of  making  a  similar 
experiment :  and  it  would  be  very  much  for  the  interests 
of  agriculture  that  a  number  of  others  should  be  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  people  in  general 
are  most  satisfied  with  results  of  which  they  have  bben 
personally  cognisant.  After  seeing  the  extent  and 
excellence  of  the  works  at  Myremill,  we  were  a  little 
surprised  on  learning  that  the  expenditure  was  not  much 
greater  than  it  really  is.  The  b^res,  for  instance, 
which  we  have  described,  and  the  plan  of  which  we 
would  recommend  for  adoption  wherever  fatting  of  dairy 
stocks  are  kept,  cost  very  little  more  than  common 
erections  for  cattle  throughout  the  country.  The  usual 
calculation  fur  slate- roofed  byres  on  extensive  estates  in 
this  neighbourhood,  is  bl.  for  each  head  of  cattle  which 
they  have  space  to  accommodate.  Those  at  Myremill  cost 
6^.  per  head :  and  when  we  consider  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  good  lighting  and  thorough  ventilation— 
the  facility  of  labour  by  the  smooth,  wide,  durable 
walks—aiid  the  comforts  of  dryness  and  cleanness  to 
the  animals—the  advantages  joined  appear  to  us  much 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  additional  outlay. 

When  instances  of  high-farming  are  promulgated, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  view  them  through 
a  political  medium.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  in  so  far 
as  it  prevents  people  from  considering  the  subject  dis- 
passionately, but  even  this  feeling  has  given  rise  to  a 


more  widely  spread  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  in  this  respect 
will  be  productive  of  good.  The  advocates  of  progress 
may  be  assailed  and  browbeat  on  all  hands,  but  there  is 
little  danger  that  the  onward  tendency  of  the  age  will 
receive  any  serious  check  from  the  evanescent  bitterness 
of  politics. 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  join  with  us  in 
heartily  wishing  that  success  may  crown  the  great 
experiment,  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
slight  outline.  The  friends  of  progress,  everywhere, 
are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Druramellan  for  the  magnificent  example  he  is  giving  of 
what  science  and  art  can  do  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture.  Abridged  from  the  Ayr  Advertiser  of 
April  11. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Application  of  Steam  Power — The  answer  to  your 
subscriber's  letter  respecting  the  best  mode  of  applying 
the  power  of  a  steam-engine  to  general  agricultural  pur- 
poses will  be — Let  him  get  a  steam-engine  of  the  size  he 
mentions  and  put  a  large  pulley  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft  ; 
let  him  then  in  a  suitable  part  of  the  barn  put  up  a  shaft 
with  a  pulley  opposite  the  one  on  the  fly-wheel,  which 
shaft  he  can  then  turn  by  a  belt  made  of  gutta  percha, 
which  is  the  best  material  for  the  purpose.  On  this 
shaft  he  can  put  various  pulleys,  of  such  sizes  as  he  may 
require,  and  by  putting  pulleys  on  the  different  machines 
to  be  turned  he  can  work  them  all  with  belts.  He  will 
have  to  calculate  the  size  of  his  pulleys  so  as  to  attain 
the  requisite  speed  ;  thus,  supposing  the  engine  makes 
80  revolutions  a  minute,  tlie  pulley  on  the  fly-wheel 
shaft  being  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  pulley  on  the 
working  shaft  12  inches,  this  shaft  will  make  2h  revo- 
lutions for  one  of  the  engine,  or  200  a  minute.  Now,  to 
work  a  threshing-machine,  which  should  make  800  re- 
volutions a  minute,  he  must  put  a  4  feet  pulley  on  his 
shaft,  and  a  1  foot  pulley  on  the  shaft  of  the  drum  of 
the  threshing-machine.  Or  to  work  a  chaff-cutter 
which  should  make  100  revolutions  a  minute,  he  must 
put  a  1  foot  pulley  on  the  working  shaft,  and  a  2  feet 
one  on  the  chaff-cutter.  To  steam  the  Flax  he  must 
have  a  valve  attached  to  the  boiler,  which  will  turn  the 
steam  into  the  pipes  put  round  the  Flax.  I  have  here 
a  six-horse  power  engine  doing  all  this,  and  a  Flax 
rolling  and  Fl:ix  scutching  mill  of  the  most  improved 
construction,  all  of  which  I  wish  to  dispose  of  at  a  very 
low  price,  as  I  am  giving  up  this  farm.  Perhaps  your 
correspondent  might  like  to  purchase  them,  as  they  seem 
to  answer  his  description.  Henry  Crochford, 

The  Prepress  of  a  Storm. —  Having  an  engagement 
about  25  miles  from  home  on  tlie  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, April  4th,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
course  and  velocity  of  the  progress  of  storms  ashore, 
which  does  not  often  occur.  The  previous  night  had 
been  one  of  most  violent  tempest  ;  a  gale  from  south- 
west, commencing  at  noon  of  the  Wednesday  about 
south,  and  shifting  gradually  round  to  the  west,  accom- 
panied by  torrents  of  rain,  till  noon  on  Thursday,  at 
which  time  the  rain  having  ceased,  and  the  blue  sky 
glimpsing  out  occasionally,  I  set  out  on  my  journey, 
travelling  in  a  direction  about  north-east.  However 
by  2  o'clock,  having  gone  14  miles,  I  found  the  day 
rather  got  worse  than  better,  the  blue  sky  disappeared, 
and  the  flying  scud  of  the  morning  seemed  to  settle 
down  again  into  rain.  I  therefore  availed  myself  of  the 
hospitality  of  a  friend  by  the  wayside,  to  rest  my  horse 
till  3  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  sky  had  become  blue 
again,  the  sun  shone  out  cheerfully,  and  I  started  once 
more,  expecting  a  pleasant  drive.  But,  no  ;  to  my  sur- 
prise, in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  haze  came  on  again, 
the  clouds  thickened  around  me,  and  soon  after  4  o'clock 
I  arrived  at  my  journey's  end,  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  drenching  of  the  stormy  evening  which  was  closing 
in  upon  me.  The  interval  between  my  arrival  and  the 
sounding  of  the  dinner  bell  was  so  engrossed  by  an  ani- 
mated discussion  on  the  merits  of  your  friend  "  Por- 
cins  and  his  Pigs,"  that  we  quite  forgot  to  think  of  the 
weather,  that  interesting  topic  of  all  Englishmen,  until 
we  were  Imrried  away  to  make  a  hasty  toilette,  when 
looking  out  at  the  storm  I  expected  to  see,  to  my  sur- 
prise I  was  gladdened  with  the  brightly  sinking  sun, 
whilst  in  the  north-east  alone  the  dark  bank  of  clouds 
showed  that  my  course  had  followed  the  storm,  and  that 
the  variations  of  weather  which  I  had  experienced 
during  the  day  were  due  to  the  unequal  pace  with 
which  I  had  followed  the  march  of  the  tempest's  track. 
F.  P.  B.  M.,  April  6. 

Garden  Ailolments Will  any  of  yournumerous  cor- 
respondents be  kind  enough  to  answer  me  the  following 
queries  relative  to  garden  allotments  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  give  me  any  hint  by  which  the  system  may 
be  made  to  work  advantageously.  The  amount  of  land 
let  out  in  allotments  to  the  poor  ?  At  what  rate  per  pole 
[5-|  yards  square]  it  is  let  %  The  quality  of  the  land 
when  first  let  out  ?  Its  present  quality  ?  Does  the 
system  work  well  for  the  poor  ?  The  average  amount 
of  poor  rates  before  the  introduction  of  the  allotment 
system  ?  The  present  amount  of  poor-rates  ?  What 
quantity  of  land  is  allotted  to  each  family  ?  The  usual 
number  of  labourers  out  of  employ  before  the  system 
was  introduced  ?  The  present  usual  number  of 
labourers  out  of  employ  ?  How  the  farmers  regarded 
the  system  when  first  introduced  ?  How  they  look  at 
it  now  ?     Its  moral  teudeney.   It.  G.,  April  15. 

Cattle  Feeding. — With  reference  to  my  statement  of 
the  2d  March  last  (Agricultural  Gazette,  p.  139),  1  have 
been  presented  with  tlie  following  valuation  of  the 
manure,  on  the  principle  deduced  from  the  very  exten- 
sive and  elaborate  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes, — that  the 


nitrogen  carried  off  by  the  butcher  in  feeding  stock  is 
equivalent  to  the  difference  between  that  element  and 
ammonia,  or  to  the  hydrogen  which  enters  into  its  com- 
position in  the  formation  of  the  latter  ;  the  computatioE 
will  therefore  stand  thus  : 

tons.  lbs. 

Meal,  bran,  and  Pollard    ...  155  =  347,200  at  3  per  cent.  10  416 

Straw    153  =  342,700  „  J    „       „        1,714 

Hay   34  =    87,160  „  1    „      „  872 

Mangold  Wiu-zel  340  =  761,600        2,253 

(388  lbs.  at  1  of  nitrogen.) 

Swedes 90  =  191.600        332 

{4J  lbs.  per  ton.) 
Green  crops,  and  after  feed,  56  acres,  estimated  as  dry 

at  1 4  ton  per  acre 84  =  188,160  at  1  per  cent.    1,832 

Slaughtered  fitock,  offal,  and  blood,  10.000  ,,  10  ,,  „  1  OOO 
Left  on  the  land  the  tops  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  105  tons',' 

at  13  per  cent l,3ei 

Tops  of  Swedes,  30  tons,  at  10  per  cent 301} 

Coal  ashes   


lbs.  20,184 
20,184  lbs.  of  ammonia  at  6d.  will  amount  to  5042.  12s., 
so  that,  on  the  moderate  computation  of  the  above,  my 
prospective  crops  will  have  to  be  charged  with  this  sum- 
to  the  credit  of  my  cattle  and  green  crops  of  1849.  But 
even  allowing  for  a  considerable  loss  by  evaporation,  or 
from  other  causes,  there  will  remain  an  immense  amount 
of  carbonaceous  aud  alkaline  substances,  and  all  the 
phosphate  of  lime — which  was  not  required  in  the 
animal  economy.  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
by  proper  management  of  stock,  ou  an  average  of 
seasons,  there  is  no  cheaper  way  of  maintaining  or 
increasing  the  fertility  of  our  soils,  than  by  a  large  con- 
sumption of  purchased  food,  aided  by  the  root  and  green 
crops  of  our  farms — provided  we  economise  the  manure, 
which  is  rarely  done.  Every  day's  experience  convinces 
me  that  the  cooking  and  preparation  of  our  straw,  hay, 
meal  (and  possibly  our  roots),  is  essential  to  the 
profitable  feeding  of  our  animals  ;  but  more  of  this  here- 
after. J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree  Hall,  April  18.  ^ 

On  Farm  Buildings. — It  has  often  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  have  a  second 
floor  over  the  whole  ground  area  of  a  farmery,  and 
standing  on  cast-iron  pillars,  which  would  also  support 
the  root  of  corrugated  iron.  On  this  second  floor  every 
sort  of  food  would  be  prepared,  and  let  fall  from  it  upon 
the  places  where  wauted  for  use.  For  this  purpose 
there  will  be  laid  a  number  of  railways  on  which  light 
waggons  will  run  and  convey  the  articles  to  the  proper 
places.  The  steam  power  of  the  threshing  machinery 
will  be  the  "  primum  mobile  "  of  the  whole  concern  ; 
the  making  of  the  power  will  be  done  on  the  ground, 
and  tlie  scutching  apparatus  will  be  on  the  second  fiooro 
The  unthreshed  corn  will  be  raised  to  the  second  floor  by 
means  of  travelling  carriers,  and  also  the  roots,  as  Tur- 
nip, Beet-root,  and  Potatoes.  Cutters  for  hay  and 
straw  may  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  threshing 
power,  and  for  roots  on  the  other,  and  all  impelled  by 
the  agency  of  steam.  Being  laid  in  depots,  the  chaff 
and  sliced  roots  can  be  conveyed  to  any  place  on  the 
railways,  and  let  fall  from  the  waggons  into  the  cribs 
and  mangers.  Litter  in  the  shape  of  uncut  straw  will 
be  deposited  in  the  same  way  over  the  yards.  This  idea 
arises  from  the  practice  of  millers  raising  aloft  the  crude 
article  of  manufacture,  and  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground 
in  the  condition  of  use.  A  descending  body  is  always 
easily  commanded,  and  can  be  made  to  pass  through 
any  number  of  performances  before  it  reaches  the  ground 
and  requires  to  be  again  raised.  The  latter  should  never 
occur  ;  the  reaching  of  the  ground  must  finish  the 
process  and  terminate  the  labour.  J.  D.,  1849. 

Geological  Specimens. — Mr.  Downes,  of  Wickham 
Market,  Suffolk,  would  be  glad  to  effect,  through  the 
medium  of  our  "  Notices  to  Correspondents,"  an  ex- 
change of  geological  specimens.  He  would  be  happy 
to  change  shells  and  other  characteristic  specimena 
from  the  crag,  and  other  members  of  the  tertiary 
formation,  for  those  from  other  deposits. 

Savings. — The  necessity  of  provident  habits  cannot 
too  often  be  impressed  on  the  labouring  classes.  When 
some  are  spoken  to  on  the  duty  of  saving  a  little  in  the 
day  of  health,  and  when  employment  may  be  had,  they 
at  once  admit  the  propriety  of  doing  so  ;  but  objections 
are  started,  and  the  most  common  one  is,  that  "  the 
sum  they  can  save  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
beginning."  In  answer  to  this  objection,  the  old  saying 
may  be  stated  "  take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds 
will  take  care  of  themselves."  The  result  of  adding 
together  the  littles  has  often  been  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  began  with  the  intention  of  saving  a  few 
pounds,  but  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  with  the 
regular  addition  of  interest,  were  able  to  look  at  their 
account  with  the  sum  of  10/.  or  20/.,  or  even  a  larger 
amount  due  to  them.  Among  the  labouring  classes, 
in  the  time  of  employment,  few  are  without  the  means 
of  saving  something.  It  is  often  foolishly  said,  that 
those  having  small  wages  cannot  be  expected,  and  are 
not  required  to  save  ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
it  is  not  those  who  have  large  wages  who  save  most. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  being  accustomed  to  plenty, 
they  do  not  put  that  value  upon  their  means  which  they 
ought  to  do,  but  recklessly  spend  their  income  in 
sensual  pleasure,  and  frequently  in  extravagance  and 
folly.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  man  iu 
regular  employment,  receiving  perhaps  20s.  a  week, 
whose  wages  are  required,  as  soon  as  received,  to  pay 
off  his  debt  in  a  shopkeeper's  book,  so  that  he  has 
seldom  a  shilling  at  his  command.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  whose  earnings  do  not  exceed  12s. 
a  week,  who,  with  habits  of  economy  and  self-denial, 
lay  past  a  part  of  their  income— their  names  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  books  of  any  shopkeeper — they  can  even 
lend  assistance  to  some  poor  friend  or  neighbour,  and 
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their  hand  is  not  shut  against  the  claims  of  religion  and 
benevolence.  It  is  not  only  the  duty,  but  the  interest  of 
the  labouring  classes  to  use  every  means  in  their  po'-\er 
to  induce  their  fellow-workmen  to  save  ;  for  improvident 
men  do  great  injury,  not  to  themselves  only,  but  to 
■others  also.  A  labourer,  by  saving  what  he  can  in  a 
time  of  health  and  prosperity,  may  avoid  much  suffering 
and  privation^  and  secure  many  future  benefits  for 
himself  and  his  family.  And  I  would  recommend  the 
distribution  of  a  little  tract,  by  Mr.  Hatton  of  Reading, 
already  noticed  in  our  columns,  by  those  who  are 
desirous  of  forwarding  this  work,  and  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  rural  population.  It  has 
already  reached  an  extensive  circulation,  and  is  supplied 
at  a  cheap  rate.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  if  men 
can  be  brought  to  understand  their  own  interests,  and 
to  apply  themselves  courageously  to  improve  the  means 
■within  their  reach,  they  cannot  fail  of  success  in  bettering 
their  condition.  M.  S. 

Wages. — Having  lately  become  a  reader  of  your 
Taluable  paper,  I  have  seen  your  allusion  to  the  circular 
ef  queries  respecting  agricultural  labourers,  and  be- 
Keving  that  whatever  tends  to  elicit  truth  in  this  as  on 
most  other  subjects,  may  prove  advantageous,  I  venture 
to  offer  the  little  information  I  possess  on  the  subject. 
I  have  been  so  circumstanced  during  the  last  13  mouths 
£3  to  make  observations  and  comparisons  in  three  dif- 
ferent localities.  1st,  In  the  north  of  Nottinghamshire, 
trhere  a  regular  system  of  improved  agriculture  is 
adopted  ;  2d,  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Weald  of 
Sussex,  where  many  of  the  holdings  are  small  and  cul- 
tivated upon  no  regular  plan ;  and  lastly,  in  Surrey, 
v.'ithin  seven  miles  of  the  metropolis,  where  of  course 
a  state  of  things  differing  widely  from  the  two  former 
exists.  In  Nottinghamshire  the  wages  of  regular 
labourers  were  12s.  per  week  ;  house  rent  moderate, 
a  cottage  and  small  garden  from  3^  to  il.  a  year,  and 
coals  12s.  per  ton.  In  the  village  where  I  resided,  a 
considerable  number  of  half-rood  allotments  had  been 
let  to  the  labourers  at  farmers'  rent,  which  were  by 
many  highly  appreciated,  though  being  some  distance 
feom  their  homes  was  found  to  be  a  disadvantage. 
There  were  opportunities  for  good  hands  t3  earn  ci>n- 
siderably  more  than  V2s,  at  piece-work,  such  as  Wheat 
hoeing,  at  'is.  ;  Turnip  hoeing  and  singling,  with  the 
help  of  a  boy  or  two  girls,  at  is.  ;  mowing  Clover  and 
Grass  at  from  2s.  Gi  to  4s.  ^d.  per  acre,  without  beer. 
In  harvest,  mowing  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  at  from 
6s.  to  9s.,  that  is,  mowing,  binding,  stacking,  and 
raking — none  of  the  corn  being  led  home  in  the  loose 
state.  The  heavier  crops  of  Wheat  are  reaped  with  the 
sickle,  generally  by  strangers,  at  'Js.  to  13,s'.  per  acre. 
Most  of  the  corn  is  threshed  by  machine,  Barley  occa- 
sionally by  hand  at  2s.  per  qr.  One-fourth  of  the 
arable  land  being  constantly  under  Turnip  culture,  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour  is  required  in  the  at- 
tendance of  stock  in  the  winter,  consequently  the  de- 
mand is  much  more  equal  throughout  the  year  than  is 
the  case  where  the  same  system  cannot  be,  or  is  not 
adopted.  A  flock  of  300  sheep  requires  a  man  and  two 
toys,  the  man  receiving  13s.,  and  the  boys  3s  6J.  each, 
the  whole  of  the  Turnips  being  cleaned  and  cut  with 
Gardener's  cutter.  The  price  given  for  taking  up  and 
cleaning  Turnips  is  about  8s.  per  acre ;  women  are 
frequently  employed  at  this  work,  and  when  by  the  day 
of  7  or  8  hours  work,  receive  X'dd.  When  the  warm 
v.'eather  commences  in  the  spring,  a  large  number  of  fat 
sheep  are  shorn  weekly  for  market,  which  is  a  branch  of 
employment  at  which  good  hands  may  earn  4s.  or  5s. 
per  day.  In  one  instance  5s.  per  score  was  paid  for 
fcelting,  washing,  shearing,  washing  and  drying  the 
locks,  and  stowing  away  the  wool.  Attending  to  fatting 
cattle  is  another  branch  which  affords  winter  employ- 
ment, each  farm  having  one  or  more  hand  so  engaged 
at  12s.  or  13s.  per  week.  The  men  employed  with  the 
liorses  are  mostly  single  men,  boarded  and  lodged  at 
^ages  from  8/.  to  20/.  a  year.  When  a  married  man  is 
kept  as  foreman,  his  wages  would  be  from  14s.  to  18s. 
per  week,  and  often  with  house  rent  free  ;  these  men 
work  early  and  late,  in  summer  time  being  expected 
to  be  with  their  horses  at  4  o'clock  ia  the  morning,  and 
to  take  them  out  at  6.  The  neighbourhood  is  well  sup- 
plied with  schools,  and  the  best  educated  are,  I  believe, 
found  to  be  the  most  valued  servants.  The  wages  in 
the  part  of  Sussex  of  which  I  speak,  are  from  10s.  to 
12s.  per  week.  House  rent  bl.  a  year,  and  coals  223. 
per  ton.  The  demand  for  labour  irregular,  and  conse- 
quently greater  temptation  to  commit  depredations, 
which  occasionally  occur.  The  labourers  in  this  part  of 
Surrey,  being  so  near  London,  are  consequently,  some  of 
them  at  least,  not  strictly  agricultural,  and  not  very  effi- 
cient ;  those  of  this  class  are  only  occasionally  employed 
by  the  farmers.  There  are  some  good  hands  who  readily 
find  employment  at  from  14s.  to  1  b's.  per  week.  Coals  are 
22s.,  provisions  high,and  house  rent  from  8/.  to  10/.  a  year. 
The  only  experience  I  have  hitherto  had  of  the  price  of 
piece-work  in  this  county  is  hay-trussing  and  draining  ; 
the  former  is  neatly  bound  and  weighed  for  3s.  per  load. 
The  draining  we  have  had  done  has  been  from  30  inches 
to  3  feet  deep,  at  id.  to  6rf.  per  rod  of  5^  yards  ;  the 
subsoil  clay,  and  occasionally  gravel ;  removing  the  sod 
and  replacing  it ;  also  placing  thorns  over  the  pipes  in 
clay  subsoils,  and  damaged  hay  in  gravel  or  loose  sand, 
to  prevent  the  sand  from  washing  into  the  pipes.  The 
allotment  system  has  been  adopted  here  to  some  extent 
from  benevolent  motives,  and  appears  to  be  much 
valued  by  the  working  classes.  Tlie  character  of  the 
labouring  class  for  sobriety  and  economy  does  not  stand 
high  ;  there  are  exceptions,  and  soiiie  are  glad  to 
ayail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  the 


education  of  their  children.  There  is  a  working-man's 
institution,  with  a  re<.ding-room,  where  a  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  may  be  seen,  as  well  as 
other  books  for  circulation  amongst  the  members  ;  lec- 
tures are  occasionally  given,  and  it  appears  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  state,  though  I  do  not  hear  that  many  agri- 
cultural labourers  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage. 
1  am  inclined  to  think  that  young  men  employed  as 
farm-servants  or  as  day-labourers,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, exhibit  a  great  want  ef  inclination  to  read,  and 
perhaps  the  nature  of  their  employment  has  much  to  do 
with  it ;  but  perhaps  it  is  worth  inquiry,  if  there  are 
no  inducements  to  be  offered  which  have  not  yet  been 
presented  to  them.  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  advan- 
tage's which  would  arise  from  increased  intelligence  in 
that  important  class  of  the  community.  If  I  am  able 
to  give  you  further  information,  likely  to  be  of  service, 
I  shall  have  pleasure  in  doing  so.  Thomas  IVoollei/, 
Clock-house  Collage,  West-hilt,  Wandsworth. 

Prices  of  Agriciillural   Laboiir. — The  following  are 
added  on  to  the  list  published  last  week  : 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  S. 

Present  wages  of  men  per 

week 

10s  to  12s 

12s 

99 

W-ages  during  hardest  month 

12s  to  ISs 

153  to  183  « 

Wages  of  female  labourers 

lOdtols 

Is 

-lOdto  Is 

Mowing  Clover  per  acre 

>!s  to  33  6d 

2s  6d 

2sGdto3bed 

Mowing  Meadow  grass 

3s  ed  to  5s 

2s  Cd 

3i  to  4s 

Keiiping  and  tjing  Wfieat... 

9s  to  lOi 

10s 

8s  to  IDs 

Threshing  Wheat  per  bushel 

6d 

6d 

Cd 

Digging  drains  42x14x3    ... 

ii 

C'lttase  rent 

78s 

4!  to  n 

'  With  beer. 

No.  1  is  from  Mr.  Whittem,  of  Coundon,  Warwick- 
shire ;  No.  2  is  from  Cumberland  ;  No.  3  from  Mr. 
Yool,  of  Beacon's-field,  Buckinghamshire. 

On  the  Qualifications  of  Farmers. — A  few  weeks 
since  there  appeared  in  your  columns  some  remarks  on 
the  qualihcations  of  gardeners,  and  your  correspondent 
suggested  as  a  means  by  which  the  really  professional 
gardener  should  be  distinguished  from  the  fluck  of  those 
whose  pretensions  to  the  title  are  but  too  palpably 
equivocal  ;  that  he  should  qualify  himself  by  undergoing 
an  appointed  examination  belore  a  properly  constituted 
board,  much  in  the  same  way  that  young  men  are  en 
titled  to  practice  physic  or  surgery  by  the  possession  of 
a  diploma  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  or  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  The  idea  is  very  good,  inasmuch  as  the 
principle  which  it  involves  is  that  which  long  experience 
has  taught  is  the  best  that  can  be  applied  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  fraud,  and  for  the  elevation 
of  a  very  numerous  and  important  class  of  men  ;  while 
the  advancement  of  science  in  that  department  would 
be  marked  by  much  better  results  than  can  possibly 
occur  under  the  present  system.  But  the  princi;.le 
contained  in  your  correspondent's  suggestion  may  be 
likewise  extended  with  advantage  to  a  larger  and  more 
influential  body  of  men  than  even  gardeners,  and  in  its 
ultimate  effects  must  be  productive,  in  proportion,  of  a 
far  greater  amount  of  real  beneflt.  A  great  and  laudable 
effort  is  everywhere  making  at  the  present  day  for 
raising  the  intellectual  and  social  position  of  the  farmer, 
and  it  is  gratif_^iug  to  observe  model  schools  and  col- 
leges springing  up  on  every  side,  professing  to  have  for 
their  object  this  desirable  end.  Agriculture  is,  in  fact, 
taking  up  a  very  high  position,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  we  may  see 
as  tillers  of  the  land  a  body  of  men  in  no  respect  in- 
ferior in  high  intellectual  acquirements  to  the  members 
iu  either  of  the  faculties  of  Divinity,  Law,  or  Physic. 
But  desirable  as  it  would  be,  such  a  consummation  can 
scarcely  be  brought  about,  whilst  there  exists  no 
standard  by  which  t'l  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
farmer.  In  the  faculties  above  alluded  to,  an  ordeal  of 
no  ordinary  kiud  has  to  be  gone  through  before  the 
candidate  is  considered  properly  suited  to  fill  the  office 
for  which  he  aspires,  and  stringent  penal  enactments 
protect  the  public  from  imposition  and  the  profession 
from  degradation.  Their  salutary  effects  being  uni- 
versally recognised  in  the  integrity  and  learning  of  the 
great  body  ot  men  who  are  members  of  these  faculties. 
Do  any  valid  objections  exist  for  not  following  such  ex- 
amples in  the  case  of  farmers  i  I  think  not.  I  believe 
there  is  ample  room  for  carrying  out  a  similar  plan,  and 
it  only  requires  a  proper  and  liberal  spirit  to  justly  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  such  a  retjuirement,  to  discover 
the  materials  ready  at  hand,  waiiiug  only  the  impress 
of  a  master  mind  to  model  them  into  an  institution, 
which  must  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  farming 
interest,  the  greatest  possible  security  to  landlords,  and 
the  means  of  placing  the  teuant  on  a  far  higher  and 
better  footing  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  attain  under  the 
present  regime.  Iota,  Cirencester,  April  li. 

Agriciilturat  Labourers, — It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  farmers  should  be,  as  they  too  often  are,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  employ,  to  pay,  and  to  accommodate  their 
labourers  as  liberally  as  good  ones  are  worthy  of.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  as  with  the  farmer  who  is  not 
encouraged  in  his  efforts  to  improve  his  farm,  that  the 
best  labourers,  being  treated  no  better  than  those  who 
are  less  worthy,  the  good  ones  eiher  emigrate  to  other 
counties,  where  industry  is  belter  rewarded,  or  they 
too  commonly  sink  down  into  the  ranks  of  the  careless, 
the  idle,  and  the  profligate.  This  is  in  my  humble 
opinion  a  very  important  matter,  and  a  subject  vitally 
connected  with  the  well'are  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
ht  bourer,laud  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  landlord, 
the  philanthropist,  and  the  statesman.  An  Old  Farmer. 
The  Landlord  part  of  Agricultural  Produce  — Lately 
I  have  heard  such  different  amounts  stated  as  the  pro- 
portion which  belongs  to  the  landlord  out  of  "a  quartern 


loaf,"  which  means  I  suppose  a  loaf  of  4  lbs.  weight, 
and  not  myself,  through  ignorance  of  the  costs  of 
manuring,  ploughing,  and  in  short  preparing  the  land 
for  the  Wheat,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  water  used 
by  the  baker,  &c.,  that  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you 
will  settle  this  question.  We  will  suppose  the  land  lets 
at  20s.  per  acre,  and  the  bread  to  be  worth  id.  Perhaps 
the  *' Old  Farmer  "  who  gave  us  a  specimen  of  what 
he  can  do,  in  page  235,  and  tells  us  that  he  does  not  like 
to  be  a  mere  idle  looker  on,  and  wishes  to  make  himself 
useful,  will  employ  bis  time  iu  making  such  calculation, 
I  am  convinced  the  work  will  do  him  nothing  but  good. 
Murphy. 

On  Farm  Horses. — .4.11  intelligent  scientific  observers 
have  stated  their  opinion  of  the  very  undue  preference 
that  has  been  constantly  given  to  heavy  carcases  of  the 
stallicns  for  farm  purposes  that  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  shows  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society 
since  the  commencement  of  that  iiistitution  ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  observation  is  very  just 
and  true,  and  appeared  most  conspicuously  at  New- 
castle in  11)16,  aud  at  Norwich  in  July  of  the  last 
year.  The  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  short  heavy 
fat  carcases,  wherein  the  only  properties  were  weight 
of  offal  and  an  abundance  of  muscular  fibre,  loading 
every  exertion  and  encumbering  every  step  of  the 
animal  ;  aud  at  their  sides  have  stood  the  lengthy  active 
carcases  that  befit  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  the  spirit 
that  moves  and  impels  the  whole  machinery.  There 
cannot  possibly  be  a  greater  mistake  than  having  heavy 
fat  animals  for  the  purposes  of  the  farm.  The  very 
first  point  of  all  superior  breeding  is,  to  get  quit  of 
[he  superfluous  offal,  both  in  fattening  animals,  and  in 
those  for  the  use  of  draught  and  the  road.  In  the 
former  case,  the  articles  are  useless  to  the  butcher ;  and 
iu  the  case  of  horses,  the  animal  is  burdened  with  a 
superfluous  weight,  which  promotes  perspiration,  and 
debilitates  the  muscular  action.  The  body  of  a  farm- 
horse  should  be  comparatively  light,  round — the  offal 
must  not  show  any  suspension  below  the  level  of 
the  fore  ribs,  but  rather  rise  upwards.  The  thigha 
miKst  be  deep  and  sinewy,  and  the  legs  flat  in 
the  bone,  and  little  hair  at  the  heels.  The  neck  long, 
lofty,  and  well  arched  j  the  head  small,  and  tapering 
to  the  muzzle.  The  whole  animal  should  be  a  "  racer," 
enlarged  to  the  size  that  is  capable  of  bearing  the 
burdens  and  fatigues  of  farm-work.  .Very  widely ' 
diS'ereut  are  the  figures  to  which  the  prizes  are  given. 
The  sole  object  seems  to  have  heavy  fat  carcases  fit 
for  the  shambles,  without  any  regard  to  spirited  action 
or  quickness  of  step.  Heavy  bodies  are  killed  by  thei? 
own  movements,  and  by  the  effervescence  that  takes 
place  in  such  a  collection  of  fleshy  materials.  Muscle  and 
not  fibre  is  required  in  the  horse,  and  the  latter  must  be 
present  only  in  the  quantity  that  is  sufficient  to  bind  the 
muscular  frame  in  the  due  elasticity  and  vigour.  Any 
greater  quantity  only  creates  a  burden,  and  forms  a 
useless  appendage.  The  best  farm-horse  would  be  got 
by  a  cross  between  the  largest  blood-horse  and  the 
choicest  country  mare  that  can  be  found.  The  size 
must  be  large  on  both  sides,  and  the  figure  handsome. 
The  progeny  will  possess  both  strength  and  action, 
which  when  combined  form  the  *' ne  plus  ultra"  of  all 
animal  perfection  that  is  meant  for  the  purposes  of 
exertion.  Such  an  animal  will  wonderfully  contrast  the 
prizes  of  our  agricultural  shows ;  but  of  the  side  of 
superiority  no  doubt  would  for  a  moment  remain. 
U.  J.,  1849.         

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  Mo.NTHLY  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  Ist  of  May, 
The  following  Aiembers  of  Council  and  Governors  were 
present :  His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G., 
trustee,  in  the  Chair  ;  Lord  Bridport,  Lord  Portman, 
Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Hon.  Dudley  Pelham,  M.P., 
Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.F.,  Sir  John  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alcock,  M.P.,  Col.  Austen, 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  C.  Barrett,  Mr.  S.  Bennett, 
Jlr.  H.  Blanshard,  Mr.  Bramston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brand- 
reth,  Mr.  Burke,  Col.  Challoner,  Mr.  Evelyn  Deuison, 
M.P.,  Mr.  R.  Garrett,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr. 
Grantham,  Mr.  Hamond,  Mr.  Fisher  Hubbs,  Mr.  Hud- 
son (Castleacre),  Mr.  Jonas,  Rev.  C.  E.  Keene,  Mr. 
Lawes,  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Peu- 
darves,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Prof.  Sewell,  Mr. 
Shaw  (London),  Mr.  Shaw  (Northampton),  Mr.  VilUers 
Shelley,  Mr.  Sillifant,  Prof.  Simonds,  Mr.  W.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  Mr.  C. 
Hampden  Turner,  Mr.  Turner  (of  Barton),  Air.  G, 
Wilbraham,  and  Prof,  \^'ay. 

Tne  following  new  Members  were  elected : 

Ticeharst,  Frederick,  Hastings,  Sussex 

Pedlar,  Richard,  Barton,  Tiverton,  Devon 

Smith,  Richard,  Sedlescombe,  Battle,  Sussex 

Northcote,  Stafford  H.,  P>nes,  Exeter 

Arnold,  George,  jun.,  Doiton,  Crediion,  Devon 

Limbrick,  George,  Horton,  Chipping-Sodbury,  Gljucester 

Corner,  Richard,  Torweston,  Williton,  Taunton 

Watson,  Richaid  Huxham,  Dorsley,  Totnes 

Shorten,  Charles  Thomas,  Ipswich,  Suffolk 

Barnes,  Ralph,  Eseter,  Devonshire 

AVallter,  Wiliiara  Henry,  oi,  Sackville-street,  Loudoa 

Kttigdon,  Samuel,  Duryard  Lodge,  Exeter 

Creed,  John,  Whiddon  House,  Newton-Abbots,  Devon 

Norris,  Thomas  George,  Southernhay,  Exeter 

Lumlev,  Robert  \\hedtley,  9,  Charles-street,  Berkeley-square 

Saunders,  Pliilip,  liudge  Farm,  Morehead- Bishop,  Crtditou 

Boscawen,  Emlyo,  Meieworth  Castle,  Tonbridge 

Tout,  Michael,  Burriuton,  Chumleigh,  Devon 

Ilor.-fall,  Thum.f,  Burley  Hall,  Otley,  Yorkshire 

Whidboioe,  J.,  Tegnmouth,  Devon. 
;      Fl.^■A^CES.  —  Colonel   Cualloner,   chairman   of  the 
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Finance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the  Monthly 
Report  on  the  accounts  of  the  Society;  from  which  it 
appeared,  that,  on  the  previous  day,  the  current  cash- 
balance  in  the  bauds  of  the  Society's  bankers  was  2582/ 
(including  1260/.  as  the  subscription  from  Exeter,  180/. 
on  account  of  compositions  for  life,  and  1142/.  as  special 
balance  available  for  current  purposes).  The  Report 
contained  the  following  reference  to  legal  proceediogs, 
instituted,  by  special  order  of  the  Council,  against  those 
members  of  the  Society  who  were  more  than  two  years 
in  arrear  of  tlieir  subscription,  and  who  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  claims  of  the  Society,  as  communicated 
to  them  in  the  numerous  circulars  addressed  to  them, 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  subject. 

"  The  Finance  Committee  have  to  report  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  orders  of  the  Council,  they  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
past  month,  taken  out  summonses  in  the  County  Court 
against  a  portion  of  thoFe  persons  residinj?  in  and  abnut 
London,  who  have  neglected  to  respond  to  any  of  the  appli- 
cations repeatedly  made  to  them  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears  ;  most  of  whom,  on  the  receipt  of  their  summons, 
have  paid  into  court  the  amounts  due  to  the  Society,  together 
with  the  costs.  The  Finance  Committee  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  painful  necessity  which  obliges  them  to  resort  to 
these  extreme  measures,  for  the  recoTerj  of  arrears  due  to 
the  Society,  should  entail  additional  expense  on  the  parties 
who  thus  contend  its  just  claims  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in 
those,  which  may  hereafter  arise,  in  which  parties,  by  order 
of  the  metropolitan  courts,  and  agreeably  with  the  power 
vested  in  them,  may  be  required  to  be  summoned  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country  to  London,  as  the  locality  within 
which  their  obligations  to  the  Society  have  been  contracted, 
and  become  thereby  subject  to  a  still  further  amount  of  costs. 
— The  Committee  will  continue  to  persevere  steadily  in  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  given  to  them  by  the  Council  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  arrears  still  remaining  due." 
The  Committee  concluded  their  Report  by  recom- 
mending that  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Co.,  of  Exeter, 
should  be  requested  by  the  Council  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bankers  to  the  Society  during  the  period  of  the 
E.Keter  meeting.  ' 

The  Council  having  taken  this  Report  into  their 
deliberate  consideration,  decided,  that,  while  the  just 
claims  of  the  Society  should  be  fully  maintained  in  these 
actions,  and  the  various  powers  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society  made  known  to  the  parties  resisting  them,  every 
cure  should  be  taken  to  prevent  an  increase  of  costs  to 
the  defendants,  although  cases  might  unfortunately 
occur  in  which  it  would  be  imperative  on  the  Society 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  special  order  of  court  fir  the 
summoning  of  a  member  from  a  remote  part  of  tlie 
country  to  London,  to  answer  in  person  the  claims 
made  against  him,  a  necessity  which,  they  trusted,  wot^ld 
only  seldom  occur.  They  also  expressed  a  hope,  that 
when  the  Society  had  established,  by  a  few  ciecisive 
cases,  its  full  claim  for  the  recovery  of  arrears,  the 
members  in  arrear,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  that 
of  the  Society,  would  at  once,  without  further  appeal  to 
legal  forms,  discharge  the  obligations  into  which  they 
had  voluntarily  entered.  It  was  also  thought  desirable 
that  it  should  be  known,  that,  in  all  eases  where  parties 
■withheld  their  subscriptions  because  the  Journals  of  the 
Society  had  not  been  transmilted  to  them,  the  Journals, 
on  the  payment  of  the  subscriptions,  would  be  imme- 
diately forwarded,  and  had  been  only  withheld  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rule  of  the  Society  which  required  the 
subscription  to  precede  the  transmission  of  the  Journal. 
The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  then  adopted 
and  confirmed. 

PniZE  EssATS. — Lord  Portman,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Pusey,  reported  the  further  awards  made  by  judges 
of  Essays  ibr  the  current  year,  which,  on  the  cliairmau's 
opening  the  sealed  motto-papers  of  the  Prize  Essays, 
■were  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Prize  of  EM.,  for  the  best  Report  on  the  Farming  of 
Somersetshire,  awarded  to  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  jun.,  of 
Holnicote,  near  Minehead. 

II.  The  Prize  of  20J.,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Management 
of  Oats,  awa-^ded  to  John  Uaxton,  Farmer,  of  Drumnod,  near 
Cupar,  Fifesbire. — The  Judges  commended  the  essays  bearing 
the  mottoes,  "  Theory  without  Practice  is  nothing  worth,"  and 
"Let  Experience  test  the  truth  of  Science." 

III.  The  Prize  of  5'Ji.,  for  the  best  iJssay  on  the  Climate  of 
the  British  Islands  in  its  eifect  on  cultivation,  awarded  to 
Nicholas  Whitley,  Surveyor,  Truro,  Cornwall. — The  Judges 
commended  the  Essays  bearing  the  mottoes,  "  Obseivatiou 
guided  by  Science,"  and  "A.  B.  O." 

Ageiculiueal  Chemistrt. — Lord  Poetman  also  laid 
tefore  the  Council  the  Report  of  the  Chemical  Com- 
mittee, including  a  special  report  made  by  Prof.  Way 
on  the  operations  carried  on  in  his  laboratory  during 
the  past  year.  The  Council  directed  that  this  Report 
of  Prof.  Way  should  be  read  before  the  Members  at 
the  Weekly  Council  to  be  held  on  the  following  Wed- 
nesday ;  aud  they  adopted  the  following  proposed 
subjects  of  investigation  during  the  ensuing  year  : 

1.  The  continuation  of  the  investigation  into  the  absorptive 
properties  of  soils,  including  clays. 
^  2.  The  nutritive  properties  of  the  Grasses. 

S.  The  agricultural  properties  of  the  chalks  and  marls. 

4.  The  chemical  properties  of  water  ;  with  a  view  to  its  effect 
on  irrigation,  and  on  the  health  of  animals. 

Exeter  Meeting. — Lord  Portman  then  reported  the 
favourable  progress  of  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  Exeter  Meeting  :  the  erection  of  the  pavilion  and 
show. yard,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Manning, 
the  Contractor  of  Works  to  the  Society  ;  the  entries  for 
implements  and  stock  by  exhibitors ;  the  personal  expla- 
nation of  the  theory  and  practice  of  catch-meadows  in 
Devonshire,  by  Mr.  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  and  the 
exhibition  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  water-meadows  at 
Killerton  ;  and  the  preparation  of  the  programme  of 
proceedings  connected  with  the  Exeter  meeting,  for  the 
information  of  the  members. — This  Report  was  adopted 
hy  the  Council. 

Colonel  Challoneu  having  called  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  Pavilion 
J&inner  taking  place  on  the  Wednesday  instead  of 
the  JCfegjrjday,  as  fleretofore,  it  was  carried,  on   the 


motion  of  Lord  Portman,  that,  after  the  present  year, 
the  Pavilion  Dinner  should  take  place  on  that  day.  The 
Council  referred  the  question  of  the  place  where  the 
judges'  awards  of  live  stock  were  to  be  read  at  the 
Exeter  meeting,  to  the  consideration^  of  the  general 
Exeter  Committee. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobds  and  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson 
having  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  desir- 
ableness of  an  extension  of  time  for  the  exhibition  of 
implements  and  live  stock  at  the  country  meetings  of 
the  Society,  the  noble  Chairman  suggested  that  such 
extensions  should  this  year  be  tried  at  Exeter  only  as 
an  experiment,  in  order  that  the  Directors  and  Stewards 
might  examine  into  the  result  of  its  effects  on  the  ani- 
mals exhibited,  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  Council 
in  repeating  or  discontinuing  such  extension.  The 
Council  then  agreed  that  the  show-yard  should  be  open 
to  the  public  on  the  Friday,  at  one  shilling  each  person, 
from  G  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  12  at  noon,  after 
which  time  the  cattle  might  be  removed. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Pelham,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Anthony  Hamond,  of  Westacre 
Hall,  Norfolk,  was  appointed  the  Steward-Elect  of  Im- 
plements for  the  Exeter  reeeting,  to  come  into  oificeas 
a  Steward  in  that  departiuent  at  the  ensuiug  meeting 
of  the  Society,  at  which  there  would  be  an  exhibition 
of  implements,  namely,  in  1852. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brandeeth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Samuel 
Jonas,  of  Ickletou,  Cambridgeshire,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Stewards  of  Cattle  at  the  Country  Meetings  of 
the  Society,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Kinder,  who  retires  by 
rotation. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  for  the 
selection  and  recommendation  of  the  Council,  of  proper 
persons  to  be  appointed  as  judges  at  the  Exeter  meeting, 
from  nominations  particularly  requested  to  be  made  by 
the  members  at  large  of  the  Society,  and  communicated 
to  the  Secretary  before  the  general  meeting  on  the  2'»d 
inst.,  or  to  the  President  on  that  day  ;  such  members, 
in  making  these  nominations,  being  requested  to  certify 
from  their  personal  knowledge  that  the  parties  proposed 
are  qualified  and  willing  to  act  as  Jndges  for  the  par- 
ticular class  for  which  they  are  respectively  recom- 
mended, and  who  are  unconnected  w  ith  any  exhibitor  of 
stock  or  maker  of  implements,  and  have  no  direct 
personal  interest  iu  the  stock  exhibited,  as  the  breeder 
of  any  of  the  animals  upon  which  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  adjudicate.  1.  Committee  for  Judges  of  Im. 
plements  :  Lord  Portman,  Mr.  Thompson,  Col.  Chal- 
loner,  Capt.  Pelham,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr. 
Hamond,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  of  London.  2.  Committee  for 
Judges  of  Cattle  :  Lord  Portman,  Col.  Challoner,  Mr. 
Shaw,  of  London,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  bhaw  of  North- 
ampton, and  Mr.  Brandreth. 

Meeting  of  1851. — The  Council,  having  had  letters 
read  to  them  from  Mr.  Pusey  M.P.,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Inspection  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Council  "  to 
inspect  any  site  or  sites  of  ground  proposed  for  the 
show-yard  in  1851,  and  to  repoit  to  the  Council  their 
suitableness  or  otherwise  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Society,"  and  received  statements  from  the  members  of 
the  Committee  then  present  at  the  Council,  unanimously 
agreed  to  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  That  the  Council  are  prepared  to  fulfil  their  promise  of 
holding  a  Cattle  thow  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  as  requested  by 
the  Royal  Commission. 

2.  That  the  Inspection  Committee  be  requested  to  communi- 
cate the  above  resolution  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

3.  That  the  Generai  Meeting  in  the  country  required  by  the 
Charter,  be  held  in  1851,  at  Hampton-court. 

The  Couucil  then  appointed  the  following  General 
Middlesex  Committee.  Duke  of  Richmond,  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  Lord  Portman,  Hon.  Capt.  Pelham,  Al.P., 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Col.  Challoner, 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr. Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Milward, 
Mr.  Shaw  of  London,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  Shelley,  and 
Mr.  Pusey,  M.P. 

Veterlnart  Inspection.  —  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Chairman  of  the  Veterinary  Committee,  reported  that 
an  interesting  statement  had  been  received  from  Prof. 
Simonds,  detailing  his  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  the 
great  amount  of  illness  and  death  iu  cattle  on  farms 
in  Somersetshire,  occupied  by  tenants  of  Lord  Portman. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  derived  from  the  locality 
in  which  the  cattle  were  placed,  and  the  post-mortem 
examination  which  Prof.  Simonds  had  made  on  one  of 
the  animals  placed  at  his  disposal,  appeared  to  fix  the 
cause  of  the  malady  on  the  water  the  animals  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking.  Specimens  of  the  water  were 
undergoing  the  chemical  examination  of  Prof.  Way, 
and  Prof.  Simonds  was  prosecuting  his  researches 
into  the  physiological  changes  of  condition  and  structure 
found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  diseased  cattle.  Mr. 
Barker  hoped  that  the  final  report  would  be  received 
by  the  committee,  and  laid  before  the  Council  at  their 
Monthly  Meeting  in  June  next. 

The  Council  then  agreed  to  the  House  List  of 
Council,  to  be  recommended  at  the  ensuing  general 
meeting,  agreeably  with  the  terms  of  the  Bye-laws  ;  and 
having  decided  that  such  general  meeting  should  be 
held  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday,  the 
22d  inst.,  they  adjourned  to  their  weekly  meeting  on 
Wednestiay  next. 

Prof.  Way  has  signified  his  regret  that  he  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  postponing  his  lecture  "  On 
Variations  in  the  Chemical  Composition  of  Water,  as 
affecting  its  Agricultural  uses,"  from  the  15th  of  May 
to  the  lyth  of  June,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to 
complete  the  details  of  that  lecture,  from  the  more  im- 
mediate pressure  of  other  engagements  for  the  Society, 
which  at  present  entirely  occupy  his  time. 


Farmers'  Clubs- 

York  :  At  a  late  monthly  meeting  of  this  Club  Mr. 
Hawking,  of  Linton-uponOuse,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  Agriculture  and  its  Prospects  in  Con- 
nection with  the  past.     He  said  : 

If  we  regard  farming  operations,  we  find  them  nearly  as  ex- 
pensive as  they  were  when  produce  was  selling  at  much  higher 
prices,  except  10  per  cent,  deducted  on  wages.  Now  to  simplify 
and  illustrate,  I  will  make  a  comparison  between  the  present 
year  and  the  12  past  years,  which  make  an  average  price  of 
Wheat  about  7s.  per  bushel.  Barley  34s.  per  qr.,  and  mutton 
6d.  per  pound.  Take  lUO  acres  of  arable  land  upon  the  four- 
course  system,  at  25s.  per  acre  rent,  125t ,  which  should  produce 
annually,  viz.  : 

25  acres  ot  Wheat,  24  bushels  per  acre,  at  7s.  p.  bush.  £210  0  0 
25  acres  of  Bailey,  3G  bushels  ditto,  at  34s.  per  qr.  ...  191  5  0 
50  fat  sheep,  24  lbs.  per  qr,,  fid.  per  lb.,  48s.  each  ...  120  0  0 
Wool  on  90  sheep,  450  lbs.,  at  Is.  per  lb 22  10    ft 


Total £513  15    0 

The  total  produce  of  the  farm  ought  to  raise  543i.  15s,,  whicli 
is  nearly  four  and  a  half  rents,  and  ought  to  be  produced  upon 
a  well  cultivated  farm.     Then  take  the  same  farm,  at  the  same 
rent  aud  produce,  at  present  prices  : 
25  acres  of  Wheat,    24  bushels    per    acre,    at   6s. 

per  bushel  £150    0     0 

25  acres  of  Barley,  36 bushels  ditto,  at  25s.  per  qr,  ,,,  140  12  G 
5(J  tat  sheep,  24  lbs.  per  quarter,  at  5s.  per  stone  ,,.  lOO  0  & 
450  lbs.  of  wool,  at  lot/,  per  lb '. IS  15    0 


Total        £409     7     6 

■Which  would  be  the  total  produce  of  the  farm,  only  making 
three  rents  and  a  fraction  short  of  a  half  ;  in  fact,  making  a  dif- 
ference between  present  prices  and  the  past  of  1341,  7s.  Gd.  in 
the  cultivaiim  of  lOU  acres  of  land,  having  a  rent  charge  of 
125/.  Thus  showing  if  tlie  rent  is  torgiven,  the  cultivator  will 
still  sustain  a  loss,  and  at  present  he  has  received  no 
dtduction,  except  about  10  per  cent,  on  wages.  Now,  let 
us  prove  what  amount  of  labour  will  be  required  to  cultivate 
this  farm  : 

For  three  men,  at  12s.  per  week  each £93  12    0 

For  three  boys  annually,  at  8s.  per  week       02    8    0 


Total        £15S    0     8 

Ten  per  cent,  upon  15rit.  would  be  15/.  12s.,  which  deduct,  and  it 
still  leaves  the  faim  minus  118/.  15s.  Gd.,  without  paying  one 
farthing  rent  for  his  land.  This  shows  to  us  at  once  that 
farming  has  been  a  most  excellent  business,  or  is  now  a  most 
ruinous  one.  And  if  we  remark  upon  the  old  iarmer.n,  with  all 
their  sobriety,  diligence,  and  economy,  not  many  of  them  got 
ricli,  nay,  very  i^vi  of  them  could  be  gratified  tike  the  coramou 
iudustrious  tradesmtn  in  towns,  who  attend  to  business  20  cr 
30  years,  then  enjoying  themselves  in  retirement  on  the  fruits 
of  their  early  labours.  Some  people  say  yuu  must  adopt  scien- 
tific farming,  and  many  of  these  would-be  instructors,  if  you 
test  them,  do  not  correctly  know  the  right  end  of  a  plough. 
To  farm  in  A  seientitic  manner,  the  landlords  must  make 
greater  investments,  to  encourftge  the  scientific  cultivator  is- 
his  enterprise.  And  the  cultivator  himself  must  sink  more 
capital  before  he  can  bring  his  plan  into  operation.  But  I  may 
at  present  ask  what  landlord  and  what  tenant  can  be  induced 
to  sink  more  capital,  when  that  which  is  already  sunk  returns 
them  so  little  interest,  and  with  every  prospect  of  pajiug  them 
less.  1  am  not  going,  sir,  to  discourage  scientific  farming,  foi' 
I  admire,  I  learn,  aud  I  practise  it,  so  far  as  I  am  persuaded 
it  will  yield  a  return.  It  is  our  interest,  as  agriculturists,  to 
keep  our  tarins  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  to  produce 
good  crops  at  as  little  espence  as  we  can.  And  it  is  the  duty  oiT 
agents  to  respect,  to  encourage,  to  shield,  and  to  prefer  good 
farmers  to  bad,  for  before  a  man  can  raise  alarm  to  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  he  must  sink  "il.  of  his  own  money  upon 
every  acre  he  occupies,  thereby  making  every  100  acr.'s  he  oc- 
cupies 700i,  more  valuable  than  that  which  is  occupied  by  a  bad 
faimer.  But  before  a  man  can  be  induced  to  sink  so  much  of 
his  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  rented  land,  he  must  have  coa- 
hdcnce  in  tlie  owner  aud  agent,  for  he  cannot  act  like  the  trades- 
man— put  his  mon  y  into  goods  and  take  it  out  when  he  likeSi, 
For  in  many  instances  what  the  cultivator  expends  in  the  cultio 
vation  ot  his  si  11,  he  does  not  expect,  nor  can  he  get  it  back 
again  iu  less  than  three  or  four  years.  It  is  generally  said  lower 
your  rents,  which  must  be  done  ;  yet,  I  have  shown  that  the 
taking  away  of  the  whole  rent  will  not  be  equivalent  to  an  ad- 
vance of  Is,  Gd.  per  bushel  upon  the  Wheat  crop,  making  it 
6s.  Oit.  per  bushel  instead  of  the  present  price,  5s.  If  there  is 
to  be  no  rent  paid  upon  landed  property,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to 
the  owner,  and  will  be  des  ructive  to  the  real  national  funds  of 
this  country,  for  past  instances  show  that  we  have  no  real  se- 
curity unless  it  is  invested  in  the  soil.  We  must  not  only  have 
a  reduction  in  rents,  but  in  all  taxations,  rates,  wages,  trades- 
men's and  merchant's  accounts,  destroying  sinecures,  pensions, 
and  all  superfiuous  salaries,  lowering  centage  and  profits  upon 
trade  in  ratio  to  the  landed  interest.  Would  it  not  be  fraudu- 
lemly  unjust  to  take  away  the  interest  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, and  leave  the  other  interests  of  the  country  undi- 
minished ?  In  the  national  weal  all  interests  must  rise  or  fall 
together.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  there 
are  48,000,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  at  a  rental  of 
4O,0O0,O00t.  per  annum  ;  aud  that  22,000,000  are  culiivaled  for* 
the  grain  crop,  which  may  he  calculated  to  produce  the  follow- 
ing quantities  at  the  late  expected  prices  : 

24,000,000  qrs.  of  Wheat,  at  56s.  per  qr £07,000,00* 

10,000,000  qrs.  of  Barley,  at  36s.  per  qr. 18,000,00(1 

40,000,000  qrs.  of  Oats,  at  283.  per  qr 50,000,000 

8,000,000  qrs.  of  Beans  and  Peas,  at  40s.  per  qr.    10,000,000 


Total        £151,000,000- 

Now  let  us  take  the  national  production  at  the  present  prices. 

Wheat  at  40s.  per  qr.  £48,000,009 

Barley  at  25s.  per  qr.  12,500,000 

Oats  at  lOs.  per  qr 32,000,00* 

Beans  and  teas,  at  30s.  per  qr '  ...      7,500,000 

Total        £100,000,000 

Thus  you  see  to  a  demonstration  that  the  produce  of  the 
arable  land  of  this  country  is  depreciated  in  value  one-third, 
consequently  the  value  of  land  is  reduced  one-third,  and  thaE 
one-third  of  the  money  invested  in  land  and  its  improvement,, 
and  the  stock  and  crop  upon  it,  is  taken  away  and  lost  to  its- 
rightful  owner.  Therefore,  unless  the  laud  occupier  can  have 
his  rent  reduced  one-third,  and  all  rates  and  taxes,  and  wages, 
and  expenses  upon  his  land  reduced  one-third,  it  is  imposeible- 
for  him  to  pay  his  way  under  existing  depression. 


On  the  Drainage  of  Strong  Claps.  A  Prize  Essay  of 
the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Farmers'  Club,  by  Peter 
Laws. 
Wb  hare  great  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  this 
little  work,  as  highly  creditable  to  the  Newcastle  Club  ; 
which  (as  we  have  not  lately  seen  any  papers  by 
its  members),  we  had  begun  to  fear  was  defunct.  Mr. 
Laws  had  adopted  throughout  a  medium,  and  we  think 
a  judicious,  line  between  the  deep  and  shallow  drainers, 
and  between  the  pencil-cases  and  the  tunnels.  He  has 
also  illustrated  the  work  wiih  some  very  neat  drawings 
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to  which  we  would  suggest,  in  caae  of  a  reprint,  more 
extensive  reference  or  description  than  he  has  at  present 
given.  The  strong  clays  on  which  the  Essay  treats  are 
subdivided  into— 1st,  Tenacious  clays,  on  which  he 
recommends  the  drains  to  be  16  feet  apart  and  28  inches 
deep  ;  2d,  Strong  stony  clays,  on  which  the  drains 
should  be  20  feet  apart  and  3  feet  deep  ;  3d,  Friable 
clays  tbe  drains  to  be  24  feet  apart  and  3  feet  deep  ; 
4th  Soft  free  loamy  clays,  the  drains  to  be  30  feet  apart 
and  3  feet  G  inches  deep  ;  5th,  A  mixture  of  the  above 
clays,  interspersed  with  gravel  and  sand,  the  drains  to 
be  26  feet  apart  and  39  inches  deep.  We  refer  to  the 
work  itself  for  the  estimates  of  the  expense  at  which 
the  above  work  can  be  done  in  Northumberland,  and 
also  for  several  other  useful  tables.  In  some  of  the 
above  clays  Mr.  Laws  advocates  the  filling  in  of  the 
drains  with  the  surface  soil,  but  in  3  and  4  he  thinks  it 
immaterial  whether  this  be  used  for  that  purpose  or 
the  clay  that  has  been  taken  out.  Upon  the  tenacious 
clays  he  expresses  a  most  decided  opinion  that  increased 
depth  will  not  compensate  for  excessive  distance,  and  if 
the  drains  be  filled  in  with  the  clay  taken  out  "  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  latter  will  return  to  its  original  state." 
Mr,  Laws  has  in  general  advocated  the  use  of  pipes, 
though  he  says  that  in  strong  clays  the  common  horse- 
shoe tile  draws  quicker.  No  reason  is  assigned  for  this 
last  opinion.  If  the  various  distances  which  are  re- 
commended to  be  used  in  the  above-named  description 
of  soils  be  anything  like  correct,  they  afford  an  odd 
commentary  upon  those  who  would  lay  down  one  rule 
-for  depth  and  distance  in  all  situations.  C. 


Miscellaneous. 

Improved  Churn. — Mr.  B.  Samuelson,  of  the  Bri- 
tannia Iron-works,  exhibited  a  newly  invented  churn  at 
our  market,  on  Thursday  last,  with  which  he  produced 
iipwards  of  3  lbs.  of  excellent  butter  in  the  short  space 
of  8  minutes  on  the  first  and  7  minutes  on  the  second 
trial.  The  churn  is  made  entirely  of  wood,  and  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  ordinary  box  churn — differ- 
ing from  it  only  in  the  construction  of  the  dasher,  which 
is  hollow  and  divided  by  a  horizontal  and  several 
vertical  partitions,  into  a  number  of  cells  ;  these  as  the 
dasher  revolves  carry  the  air  down  with  them,  and  by 
its  mechanical  action  on  the  cream,  cause  the  butter  to 
be  obtained  in  the  short  time  we  have  recorded.  Banbury 
Guardian, 

Conduct  of  an  Irish  Landlord.—-!  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  the  noble  conduct  of  Mr.  Stephen  De  Vere 
as  related  to  me  by  Lord  Monteagle,  A  large  body  of 
the  tenants  of  Sir  Aubrey  De  Vere,  foreseeing  the 
calamity  likely  to  fall  on  them  from  the  effects  of  the 
famine,  resolved  to  emigrate  to  North  America.  To 
guard  them  against  the  wretched  treatment  to  which 
they  were  then  exposed  on  the  voyage,  this  young 
gentleman  accompanied  his  father's  tenants,  taking  a 
steerage  berth,  and  sharing  in  their  privations.  The 
fever  broke  out  on  board  ;  he  tended  the  sick,  and 
caught  the  fever  himself,  from  which,  after  being  in 
great  danger,  he  fortunately  recovered.  After  landing 
the  people,  he  accompanied  them  up  the  country, 
remained  with  them  till  they  were  fairly  set  a-going, 
and  then  returned  home.  The  Plantation  Scheme,  hy 
Mr.  Caird. 

Irish  Labour  and  its  Reivard. — The  employers  of 
labour  generally,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  are  not  over- 
burdened with  ready  money.  They  do  not  pay  their 
labourers  with  regularity,  and  accordingly  the  people 
become  disheartened,  and  their  labour  is  then  indolently 
and  very  grudgingly  p,iven.  I  am  assured  by  a  gentle- 
man who  occasionally  had  under  his  direction  the 
employment  of  several  hundred  men,  that  he  at  first 
found  great  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  task  work  ; 
but  after  some  trial  with  them,  they  became  very  fond 
of  it.  And  what  was  the  reason  %  Their  former  em- 
ployers had  given  them  task-work  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  finding  that  the  people  were  earning  more 
than  the  usual  rate  of  wages,  they  lowered  the  con- 
tracts, and  thus  discouraged  the  system  altogether.  As 
aoon  as  the  men  found  that  the  rate  for  their  work  was 
lowered  in  proportion  as  they  the  more  exerted  them- 
selves, they  naturally  became  disgusted  with  task-work. 
But  this  gentleman  continued  the  same  rate  throughout ; 
and  the  men,  finding  that  they  were  not  taken  advantage 
of,  worked  willingiyj  and  made  good  wages.  The  Planta- 
tion Scheme,  by  Mr»  Caird. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Ammoniacal  LiQUOE  :  Irish  Suh,  The  only  ammoniacal  liquor 
■with  which,  the  farmer  in  a  general  way  has  to  do,  is  the 
urine  of  his  cattle.  In  some  rare  caeeB  gas  water,  which  is 
an  ammoniacal  liquor  of  variable  strength,  is  to  he  had.  It 
should  be  used  in  compost  with  some  absorbent  material,  as 
vegetable  matter  of  any  kind,  sawdust,  spent  bark,  or  peat, 
which  it  will  cause  to  rot.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  too 
costly  to  purchase,  and  it  is  volatile  ;  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  a  better  salt.  But  guano  is,  taking  all  points 
together,  probably  the  cheapest  manure  in  the  market. 

Cement:  J  D.  If  the  .tank  be  built  of  brick  laid  in  blue  lias 
cement,  it  will  hold  water.  And  probably  any  leakage  may  be 
cured  by  rebuilding  the  faulty  part,  using  this  mortar,  and 
puddling  with  clay  behind  the  wall. 

Chakcoal  :  W  EveHtt.  It  is  very  useful  in  compost.  Mix  it  with 
guano,  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  bushels  to  a  cwt.  Tou  cannot 
compare  the  two,  for  their  qualities  depend  upon  altogether 
diiFerent  circumstances. 

Chuen  :  B  B  B,  (L-c.  The  American  churn  was  fully  described 
at  page  269.  Weston's  air  churn,  introduced  at  Liverpool, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  find  ;  it  is  believed  that  tbe  agi- 
tation of  the  cream  by  it  was  effected  solely  by  the  passage  of 
air  through  it.  In  the  American  churn  the  agitation  is  pro- 
duced in  the  usual  way  by  a  dasher,  but  this  is  constructed 
so  as  to  carry  air  down  with  it. 

m*l®*.'^.*  ^'?"  should  apply  to  your  solicitor  on  the  subject, 
ihe  injustice  no  doubt  admits  of  legal  remedy. 


Docks:  F  G  S.  The  Aylesbury  breed,  and  the  Warwickshire 
blues,  are  good  sorts;  121bs.  a  pair  are  a  good  weight  for 
young  ducks.  You  will  not  make  much  by  fattening  ducks 
on  bought  food. 

Geass  Seeds:  GA.  Now;  apply  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  we  believe 
at  7,  Curzon-street,  May-fair. 

Grass  Lands  :  Somerset  Fanner.  You  may  consider  that  there 
is  much  manure  in  the  ashes  now  that  they  are  saturated 
with  liquid  manure.  Tbe  proposed  dressing  of  Mangold 
Wurzel  seems  ample.  Peat  ashes  vary  exceedingly  in 
quality.  They  often  contain  a  good  deal  of  gypsum.  The 
best  u^e  you  could  make  of  peat  would  be  to  char  it  and  use 
it  in  compost  with  liquid  and  other  manure.  You  would  soon 
find  the  value  of  that. 

MAcniNES  :  A  Subscriber,  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Exall,  of 
Reading,  make  a  very  light  plough,  which  we  should  sup- 
pose to  be  under  the  command  of  one  horse.  Occupants  of 
3  or  4  acres  should  dibble  all  the  Turnip  or  Mangold  Wui  zel 
seeds  they  will  u^e,  by  hand.  It  wilt  not  answer  their  pur- 
pose to  try  the  dibbling  machines  in  use  for  these  purposes. 

Manure:  B  T.  The  cow  is  said  to  void  13,000  lbs.  weight  of 
urine  per  annum.  "We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  weight 
in  the  case  of  the  pig— probably  not  above  1100  or  1200  lbs. 

Permanent  Pasture  on  Stiff  Soil  :  Yardlcy.  Aira  csespi- 
to'^a  lutescens,  Tutted  Hair  Grass,  1  lb,  ;  Alopeeurus  pra- 
tensis,  Meadow  Foxtail,  3  lbs.  ;  Arrhenatherum  avenaceuni, 
Tali  Oat-like  Grass,  2  lbs. ;  Dactylis  glomerata,  Rough 
Cock's-toot,  3  lbs. ;  Festuca  duriuscula,  Hard  Fescue  Grass, 
2  lbs  ;  F.  heterophylla,  various  Jeaved,  2  lbs.;  F.  elatior, 
tall,  2  lbs.;  F.  loliacea,  spiked,  3  lbs. ;  F.  prateusis,  meadow, 

2  lbs. ;  Loliura  italicum,  Italian  Rye-grass,  3  lbs.  ;  L. 
perenne,  common  Rye-grass,  5  lbs. ;  Phleum  pratense, 
Meadow  Cat's-tail,  2i  lbs. ;  Poa  nemoralis,  Wood  Meadow 
Grass,  3  lbs.;  P.  trivialis,  Rough-stalked  Meadow  Grass, 
2^  lbs.  ;  Trifolium  pratense,  common  Red  Clover,  4  lbs.  ;  T. 
repens,  White  Clover,  5  lbs.  Total,  45  lbs,,  and  1  bushel  of 
Barley  per  acre. 

PouLTET  :  W  R.  Mr.  Bailey,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

RuEAL  Chemistry,  by  E.  f>olly,  price  4s.  6d.,  second  edition 
revised  and  enlarged,  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

Soap  Ashes:  Q  Lee.  They  would  be  likely  to  destroy  the  seeds 
mixed  with  them,  unless  the  ashes  were  very  old,  and  had 
been  long  exposed  to  the  air.  The  best  way  of  applying 
soaper's  ashes  is  to  throw  them  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  2  or 

3  tons  per  acre,  over  clay  land  stubble  in  autumn,  a  mouth 
before  plous;hiug  them  in. 

South  Hampshire  :  A  B  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  re- 
porter of  the  "South  Hampshire  Farm,"  if  he  would  state 
from  his  experience  how  many  weeks  it  takes  in  wioter  for  a 
Dorset  ewe  to  bring  her  lamb  to  10  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  what 
quantity  of  corn  and  cake  per  week  is  necessary  {in  addition, 
of  course,  to  Swedes  and  hay-chaff  ad  libitiiin)  for  this,  and 
to  make  herself  fat  at  the  same  time. 

Turnips,  &lc.:AB.  We  have  sown  seed  nearly  above  superphos. 
phate  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is  well  to  have  a  layer  of  earth 
between  the  two. — If  your  haulm  remained  healthy,  it  would 
probably  have  resulted  in  a  larger  crop  of  tubers  ;  but  an 
excessive  luxuriance  of  leaf  is  not  at  present  a  desirable 
character  in  the  Potato  crop. 

Water-eam  :  B.  We  have  one  of  Mr.  Roe's  machines  at  work 
in  our  neighbourhood.  It  answers  its  purpose  perfectly, 
which  is  to  raise  water  about  SO  feet  by  means  of  a  fall  of  6 
or  8  feet. 


iilar&ets* 

COTENT  GARDEN,  Mat  4. 
Vegetables  are  well  supplied,  but  most  kinds  of  winter 
Fruit  are  over.  Strawberries  and  Hothouse  Grapes  are  both 
more  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Pine-apples,  of 
which  some  good  fruit  may  be  obtained.  Walnuts  and  Chest- 
nuts are  abundant ;  and  Oranges  and  Lemons  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  A  few  bunches  of  young  Carrots  and  Turnips  may 
be  had  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  bunch ;  and  some  green 
Peas  have  made  their  appearance  from  Cornwall.  Frame 
Potatoes  fetch  from  Is.  to  3s.  per  pound.  Lettuces  and 
other  salading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mush- 
rooms. French  Beans,  Asparagus,  SeaUale,  and  Rhubarb  are 
plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums, 
Bignonia  venusta,  Primulas,  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Epacrises,  Acacias,  Lilacs,  and  Roses, 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  63  to  1  Os      ^  Almonds,  per  peck,  63 


Grapes,hothouse,p,lb.,8sto  12s 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Strawberries,  per  oz,,4d  to  Is 
Apples, kitchen,  p.  bsh.,  4s  to  6s 

—  per  100,  6s  to  12s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  5s  to  129 
Lemons,  perdoz.,  Is  to  2a 

VEGETABLES. 


—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2b  to  3a 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2a 

—  p.  bush.,  168  to  24a 
Nuts,    Barcelona,  per   bush., 

20s  to  2-: 3 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh..  12s  to  IGs 
Kent  Cobs,  90s  to  100s  p.lOO  lbs 


French  Beans,  p.lOO.ls  to  2s  6d 
Seakale,  per  punnet.  Is  to  2s 
Asparagus,  p.  bund,,  23  to  5s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  6d  to  la 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  43 
Broccoli.p.doz.bundl.,  Bsto  10s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  3s  to4s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  120b 

—  per  cwt.,  3s  to  73 

—  per  bush.,  2a  6d  to  39  6d 

—  frame,  per  lb..  Is  to  33 
Turnips,  p.doz.bun.,ls6dto286d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is 
Cucumbers,  each,  6d  to  28 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  l^d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  4d  to  6d 
Spinach  p.  sieve.  Is 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  3s  6d  to  4s  Cd 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  48 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score,  lB6dto  33 
Mushrooms,  p. pot.,  9d  tola 
SmaU  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,,  2s  to  3s 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  la 
Maijoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  3d  &  4d 
Watercress,  p.  doz.  bunches, 

6d  to  9d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  la  to  4a 


POTATOES.— SouTHWAEK,  April  29. 
The  Committee  report  that  there  has  been  a  liberal  eupply, 
during  the  past  week,  both  coastwise  and  Continental,  which, 
with  a  dull  trade,  has  tended  to  depreciate  prices  with  all 
second-rate  sorts.     The  following  are  this  day's  quotations  : — 
York  Regents.  90s.  to  120s.  per  ton;    Scotch  do.,  60s.  to  908.; 
Scotch  cups,  GOs.  to  70s.  ;  whites,  408.  to  50s.;   French  whites, 
40s.  to  66s. ;  Belgian  do.,  40s.  to  508.  ;  Dutch,  SOs.  to  40s. 
HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trasses. 
Smithfleld,  May  2, 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    668  to  728     Clover 


Inferior  ditto... 
Rowen    .. 

New  Hay 


Prime  Meadow  Hay  70s  to  74e 

Inferior  ditto BO        65 

New  Hay        —        — . 

Old  Clover 


60        63      New  Clover    ... 
Straw     

CuMBEELAND  Mabket,  May  2. 


Inferior 
New  Clover 
Straw 


,    78        84 
Whitecdapei,  May  2. 


60s  to  848 


...    23        27 
J.  Cooper, 


eSato  728 
24        30 


JosBDA  Bakes. 


Fine  Old  Hay       ...  65s  to  GSs  New  Clover    — s  to  - 

Inferior  ditto        ...  50        55  Inferior  ditto 60        65 

New  Hay       _        —  Straw      22        25 

Old  Clover    75        80 

HOPS.— Feiday,  May  3. 

Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  the  market  con- 
tinues the  same  as  tor  some  time  past.  The  bine  in  many 
places  continues  in  a  weak  state. 


Pcrat.  of  8!bs.— 8 

d     s 

rt 

Best  Long- wools  .  3 

8  to  3 

10 

Ditto  Sborn       ..    3 

4  —  3 

fi 

Ewe§&  2d  quality  3 

4  —  3 

8 

Ditto  Shora        ...  2 

8  —  3 

•i 

Lambs          5 

0  —  5 

» 

Calves 2 

8  —  4 

n 

PiB3       3 

0  —  4 

0 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  April  29. 

We  have  to-day  an  unusually  large  supply  of  Beasts,  Prices 
are  lower,  and  several  remain  unsold.  A  choice  Scot  barely 
reaches  3s.  4d.,  and  the  hrsf-rate  Shor'-horns  make  scarcely 
anything  over  3s.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  also  large,  although 
not  excessive  ;  the  demand  is  very  limited,  and  la'e  quotations 
cannot  be  supported.  Lamb  is  a  dull  trade,  at  about  Friday'a 
prices.  We  ure  not  overdone  with  Calves,  but  trade  is  no  better. 
From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  314  Beasts,  2980  Sheep, 
and  85  Calves  ;  from  ScoUand,  500  Beasts ;  and  3000  from 
Norfolk  and  SufFjlk. 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— a  d  a 
Best  Scots,  Kore- 

fords,  ic.  ...  3  0  to  3 
Best  Sh'ji  t-horns  2  10  —  3 
2d  qua!i:y  Beasts  2  4  —  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds  ...  4  2  —  4 
Ditto  Shorn        ...  3     8  —  3  10 

Beasts,  4448;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  23",'220  ;  Calves,  165;  Pigs,  225, 
Feiday,  May  3. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  not  so  iarge  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, considering  that  many  remained  over  from  Mondav. 
Trade  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  although  a  few  choice  Scots 
make  3s.  4d.,  it  is  too  much  to  quote  as  average  for  the  best 
qualities.  Sheep  and  Lambs  are  plentiful ;  for  the  former, 
prices  remain  the  same  as  on  Monday,  with  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  them  ;  the  latter  meet  wiih  a  dull  sale,  at  rather 
lower  rates.  The  number  of  Calves  is  large,  but  the  average 
quality  is  inferior;  consequently  a  choice  one  makes  43. ;  this 
is,  however,  an  extreme  quotation.  From  Germany  and  Hol- 
land there  are  70  Beasts,  240  Sheep,  and  217  Calves;  front 
Scotland,  240  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  300  ;  and  133 
Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 
Best  Soots,  Here- 
fords,  <fcc.  ...  3  0  to  3 
Best  Short-horns  2  10  —  3 
2d  quaUty  Beasts  2  4  —  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds       ...  4    0  —  4 


Ditto  Shorn 


3     6- 


Beat  Long.woolB .  3 

8  to  3  10 

2 

Ditto  Shora        ...  3 

2  —  3     6 

2 

Ewes  Jj  2d  quality  3 

4  —  8     8 

8 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

8  —  3     0 

Lamos 5 

0  —  5    6 

4 

Calves 2 

6—4    0 

0 

Pigs      3 

0  —  4    0 

Beasts,  919  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  8610;  Calves,  103  ;  Pigs,  275. 

MARK  LANE. 
MoNDAT,  Apbil  29.— The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kenti 
and  Suffolk  this  morning  was  short,  and  sold  at  an  ad- 
vance ot  Is.  per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight. 
Foreign  met  an  improved  inquiry,  and  fine  heavy  qualities  of 
red  also  commanded  an  improvement  of  Is.  per  qr. — English 
Barley  is  unaltered  in  value,  but  foreign  is  inquu-ed  after  at 
rather  more  money. — We  raise  our  quotations  Is.  per  qr.  for 
Mazagan  and  Egyptian  Beans. — Peas  are  firm.— Oats  meet  a 
better  demand,  and  have  nearly  recovered  the  depression  of 
last  week. 

BEITJSH  pee  imperial   QUABTEE.  S.       8.  S.     6. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  b  Sufiblk  ...White  4D— 4?  Red 35—38 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  42— 44  Red 38 — 40 

—  —       Talavera   46—50 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White  35—40  Red  35— 8S 

—  Foreign  33—5(1 

Barley.grind.ds  distil.,  193to22s...Chev.  24-27  Malting    22— 2t 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling  14— 19  Malting    19—22 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    15—18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  16 — 21  Feed    ...14 — ^19 

—  Irish    Potato  14—18  Feed    ...  12—16 

—  Foreifn     Poland  and  Brew  14— 18  Feed    ...12 — IS 

Eye  19—21  Foreign    18—29 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton  bl. — 6i 

Beans,  Mazagan  19s  to  223 Tick  23 — 2-5  Harrow    33 — 25 

—  Pigeon 25s  —  37s  ...Winds  22—28  Longpod  25—28 

—  Foreign  Small  24—36  Egyptian  18—20 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  28—25  Suffolk     24 — ^26 

—  Maple   24s  to  263 Grey  ■22—23  Foreign    19-28 

Maize  White  23—26  Yellow...  23—25 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  33 — 37 

—  Suffolk  ditto  26— S3  iVorfolk    26—33 

—  Foreign   ...per  barrel  21— 24  Per  sack  28 — 32 


Abeivals  in  the  Poet  of  London  last  week. 


Flour,12938  iks 
—         125  bis 

English    

Irish      

Foreign 


Wheat, 
Qrs, 
3247 

11345 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
1998 


Malt  I  Oats. 
Qrs  I  Qrs. 
6387      1686 

—     144897 


Beans. 


3367 


PeaSi" 
Qrs. 
173 

357 


9232 
Feidat,  Mat  3.— The  arrivals  of  Enghsh  corn  this  week 
have  been  small,  but  we  are  largely  supplied  from  abroad  with 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats.  This  morning's  market  wag 
attended  by  several  buyers  from  a  distance,  some  of  whom  ap- 
peared disposed  to  purchase  on  speculation,  but  the  advanced 
rates  insisted  upon  restricted  business.  In  the  sales  effected  in 
foreign  Wheat  an  improvement  of  Is.  per  qr.  was  generally 
realised. — Our  quotations  of  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  are  fnlly 
supported. — Oats  are  in  lively  demand  at  former  prices,  but  a 
rise  of  6d.  per  qr.  renders  them  difficult  of  disposal. — We  quote 
good  common  brands  of  French  Flour  28s.  to  29s.,  extra  31b. 
to  32s,  per  sack  of  280  lbs.,  and  there  is  a  good  sale. 
Areivals  this  week. 


English 
Irish    .. 
Foreign 
Impeeial 

AVEEAQEg, 

Mar.   16 

—  30 

April    6 

—  13 , 

—  20 

—  27 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
2140 

17540 
Wheat. 


Aggreg,  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


88s  Id 

37  9 

38  1 
38  5 
37  10 
37    1 


37  10 


1     0 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
750 

8760 
Baelet. 


23s  8d 
23  6 
23  2 
22  11 
22  8 
22     1 


22  11 


1     0 


Oats, 


Oatg. 
Qrs. 
1020 

38610 
KIE. 


Flonr. 
3310  sacks 


14slld 
15  2 

14  10 

15  3 
15  3 
15  0 


15  1 


1  0 


22j  ^d 

21  7 

21  6 

20  8 

21  6 
21  8 


21  9 


1  0 


—   brls. 
Beans,  i  Feai. 


24s  Id 
23  10 
23  8 
23  9 
23  9 
23    8 


23    a 


Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks' Corn  Averages, 


25s  2(2 

25  3 
24    5 

26  3 

24  9 

25  X 


25    3 


1    0 


Pbices.  iMae.  16.  Mae,  30.,  Apeil  6,  Ape.  13.|  Ape.  20.  Ape.  27. 


38s  5d 
38    I  — 
S3    1 
37  10 
37    9 
37    1 


ZJ 


IS 


Canary,  per  qr G2sto68s 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  3t 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...84—85 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  46 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt....2t  —  46 

—  —  foreign,  do, —      — 

—  white,  do.    ...    36  —  48 

—  —  foreign,do. —     •  — 


SEEDS.— May  3. 


Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...18s — 22s 
Mustard,  white,  p.bush.  7  —    9 

—  brown,  do 10  —  13 

Rape,  per  last   801. — 8^" 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.l000...8I.    5b 

—  —  foreign, p.ton  Gl.   Os 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  4Z.   5s 
Tares,  per  bush....  33  0d— 586d 


LiVEEPOoi.,  Friday,  May  3. — bince  Aluuday  last  the  arrivals 
of  Irish  grain  into  this  port  hare  entirely  fallen  off,  bat  from 
the  north  of  Europe  we  have  a  fair  supply  of  Wheat,  and 
a  moderate  quantity  of  Barley  and  Beans.  Our  market  this 
morning  opened  with  a  tolerably  firm  aspect,  and  Wheat  con- 
tinuing to  meet  a  fair  demand,  the  current  prices  of  Tuesday 
were  fully  maintained,  and  in  some  instances  advanced  Id-  per 
70  lbs.  Barley  and  Beuns  claiming  more  attention,  improved 
6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.,  and  Maltwas  Is.  per  qr.  dearer.  Oats,  realised 
a  further  advance  of  ^d.  per  45  lbs.,  and  Oatmeal  was  the  turn 
dearer.     American  Flour  advanced  Gd.  per  barrel. 
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SaUs  l)B  auction. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,   AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  public  competition,  bv  Auction,  at  tbo  Mart, 
Bartholomew-lane,  on  TODRSDAY,  May  91h,  a  first-rate 
collection  of  DahUas ;  the  newest  varieties  i.f  Fuchsias  aiid 
Verbenas;  also  Geraniums,  Heartsease,  and  otber  plants  m 
bloom.— Ma.T  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale  ;  and  Catalogues 
had  .It  the  Mart ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Kursery, 
Leytonstone. 


-^ROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS,  I  pERUVlAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 

'""     *  -L      Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 


TO  GENTLEMEN".  FLORISTS.   AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  the 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham-road,  cue  mile  from 
Hyde-park  Corner,  on  TUESDAY,  May  7tb.  at  12  o'clock,  a 
Choice  Assortment  of  Carnations,  Pinks,  Picotees,  DahUas, 
Pansies,  and  Herbaceous  Plants  ;  a  quantity  of  BeddiuR  Plants 
Geraniums.  &c.,  in  bloom.  May  be  viewed  on  the  morning  of 
Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton  Nursery, 
Fulham-road,  Brompton,  Middlesex. 


TO  BE  LET,  IN  ESSEX,  with  immediate  pos- 
session,  a  FARM  of  200  acres,  principally  arable,  within 
20  miles  of  town,  and  fivo  of  a  railwuy  station.  Apply  to  Mr. 
W.  SouNDY,  Park  Farm,  Henley-on-Thames. 


SEATON,  COAST  OF  DEYON". 

TO  BE  LET,  unfurnished,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion, by  the  year,  or  for  a  term,  the  MANOR  HOUSE, 
containimr  spacious  Dining  and  Drawing-rooms,  10  Bed-rooms, 
Kitchens,  and  other  offices,  with  Coach-house,  Stables,  and 
Garden  ;  also  the  right  of  Shooting  over  about  700  acres  of  pre- 
Berved  land.  Situated  between  Lyme  and  Sidmouth,  on  a  pic- 
turesque and  healthy  part  of  the  south  const  of  Devon. — To 
view,  apply  to  Mr.  James  Majok,  Seaton  ;  and  for  further  par- 
ticulars to  Mr.  Babbage,  Nettlecomb,  near  Taunton ;  or  to 
Mr.  John  Hare.  House-agent.  Taunton. 


V-/         FORHOTHOU'SES.  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE.  including  the  make  oi 
Messrs.  Chance.  Hartley,  Swinburne,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  lar^je  Sheet  Glass,  from  2:Jci.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  IQs.  6tZ.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  hoses  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,^  will, 
on  sendiug  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes  Cucumbei'  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  G!fts=L-s. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  nevei"  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Sliades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  comple'e  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Cogan 
and  Cn.,  48.  Leicester-square,  London. 


y 


MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  aduLeration 
of  the  article  is  st'U  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bright,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implic't  couhdence.  Antony  Gisbs  and  Sons, 

London,  May  4. 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

GREEN  AND  CONSTABLE,  36.  King  William- 
street,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge,  have  a  large  as- 
sortment of  GARDEN  TOOLS,  containing  all  the  recent 
inventions,  and  including  Lyndon's  Patent  Cast  Steel  Spades, 
Shovels,  and  Garden  Forks,  Lord  Vernon's  Hoe,  Jointed 
Hothouse  Syringes,  Transplantiug  Tools,  Registered  Garden 
Labels,  Ladies'  sets  of  Gardening  implements,  Pruning  Shears, 
Knives,  &c.  Agents  for  the  Vitreous  Porcelain  Garden  Bor- 
dering.— 3(J,  King  William. st.,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge. 


H 


ARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 


attention  to  the  Leading  Article  of  the  Gafdeners'  Chronicle  of 
Saturday,  Dec.  8,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Patent  Rough  Plate." 
Some  alteration  h,iviup  been  made  in  tbe  mode  of  manufac- 
turing this  description  of  Glass,  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
and  we  now  supply  it  perfectly  flat,  and,  by  an  arrangement 
with  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co.,  precisely  at  their  prices.  Cut 
to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by    6     and  under    10  by  8       at  4  jc!.  per  foot, 
10  by   8  „  l-t  by  10      at  5d.        „ 

14  by  10  „  li  foot      at  b\d.      „ 

IJfoot  ,,  3  feet         at  Sd.        „ 

PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  SO  feet  each. 
«  by  4  and  6J  by  4J...10S.  6d.        8  by  6  and  SJ  by  GJ...13s.  6d. 
7  by  5  and  7*  by  6i..,r2s.  6d.        9  by  7  aud  10  by  8  .  .15s.  Od. 
Milk  Pans  from  2s.  to  6s.  each.  Metal  Haud-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Tr.aps, 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes. 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,   Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Gd  ;  6  tubes,  10s.     Self-register- 
ing ThermomeTers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass,  &c. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  BISHOPoGATE  STREET 
WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


GLASS   FOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HOUTICULTaHAL 
PURPOSES,   Sec. 


ThiPHENSON  AND  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horliculturists  to  their  mucll  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
ifcc,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  anv  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Ir<in,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  ot  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  aud  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  atfheir  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  healing  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  ikc,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  tfec.  


NETTING,  FL.\GS,  AND  BUNTING.— Superior 
Tanned  Garden  Netting,  for  preserving  Fruit-trees  from 
Frost,  Blight,  or  Birds  ;  or  as  a  fence  for  Fowls,  Pigeons, 
Tulip  aod  Seedbeds,  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  from  Johk 
King  Farlow's  Fisbing-rod  and  Net  Manutiictory,  5,  Crooked- 
lane,  London-bridge,  at  Zd.  per  yard  2  yards  wide,  or  Gd.  per 
yard  4  yards  wide.  AVoollen  Buncing.  any  length  or  Tvidth, 
at  Bd.  per  square  yard.  Forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
on  receipt  ot  remittance,  Post-(ifiice  order,  or  stamps.  Several 
good  second-hand  Flag«  to  be  sold  cheap. 

OELL'6  PaIENT  LIQ.UID  CEMENT  is  ready  for 
-L)  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint.  For  beauty 
it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUT 
STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Ri>mau  Cement,  or  any 
other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3  cwt.,  at  8s.,  15s.,  and  21s., 
casks  inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS.— Invaluable  for  cheapness, 
beauty,  and  permauence  :  not  half  the  cost  of  other  paints, 
always  ready  tor  u'^e,  will  keep  good  tor  years,  and  therefore 
well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s.  ;  rich  brown, 
2s.  9d.  ;  greens  and  light  colours  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  Bell  and  Co.,  2,  Wellington-street,  Goswell-street,  London. 


WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS    AND   HORTICDLTDRAL 
BUILDING. 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
•  improved  "  FLUE  BOILER  "  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  principle.    Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
%*  A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

W.  Hill,  Horticultural  Works.  Greenwich. 

CORN^MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Corn  and  otber  Crops,  contaming  Ammonia, 
Phosphate  of  Lime.  Potash,  Soda,  Magnesia,  Silicate  of  Potash, 
&c.  Price,  delivered  alongside  a  vessel,  or  any  Wharf  in 
London,  SI.  per  ton.  It  is  sold  in  a  finely-ground  dried  powder, 
by  the  Patentee,  at  No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane, 
London. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsnm,   Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Sulphate,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


FROrMATINCaBEC     CUCUMBER  CLASSES 

TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  iid.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inchesdiameter,  fiom2s.  to5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d. 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  S7,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


Sizes.  Inches, 
From 


10 


Per  foot.    Per  100  feet. 

at  IJd.  is  £0  12  6 
,,  2d.  „  0  16  S 
„  2Jd.  „  0  18  9 
„  2Jd.  „  1  0  10 
„      2id.     „     1     2  11 

40  inches  long. 


MANURES. — The   following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10     0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do,  7     0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7     0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  9i.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  dl.  10s.  per 

ton.  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 

LAWKS'S  PATENT  MANURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Mr.  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
M.INURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes's  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Cieek.— Apply  to  William  E. 
Rendle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 

UANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— Superphos- 
phate  of  Lime  (See  reports  of  experiments  in  Roval  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal,  Vol.  6,  Part  2),  Guano,  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian,  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  of  known  value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps.— Apply  to  Mabk 
FoTHERGiLL.  201a,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 


GALVAXI.-^ED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint, 
ing,  the  atmosphere  not  having  the  siigtitest  action  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretfy  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  overproduced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Larce  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
13.  24,  30,  and  48  inches  wide ;  it  can,  however,  be  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.     Patterns  forwarded  tree  of  expense. 


12  inches  wide  3d.   per   yard 
18        „  „      4id. 

14        „  „       6d. 


30  inches  wide  7id.  per  yard 
36        „  „       9d.  „ 

48        ,,  „      Is.  „ 


Galvanised  do.,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is.  6d.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards,  Wire  House  Lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c.  ;  Windovf 
Blinds,  Is.  lod.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  6d.  per  running  foot  ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d.  each;  Garden  Arches,  20s.  each; 
Flower  Stands,  from  3s.  9d.  each  ;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees.  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  descriptit)n  of  Wire, 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper.makers,  millers,  Ate. — At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Henkt  Fox,  44,  Skinner-street, 
Snow.hill,  London. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.— 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


GLASS    FOR    CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES,  PIT  FRAMES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  are  supplying  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass, 
of  British  Mantrfacture,  packed  in  boxes  containing  100 
square  feet  each,  at  the  following  REDUCED  PRICES  for  cash, 
A  reduction  made  on  1000  feet. 

Inches. 

Under    6    by     4 

*        „  7    „      5 

5  „  8     „     6 

6  „        10    „      8 
...    8        „         12     „      9 

Larger  sizes,  not  exceedin_ 
16  oz.  from  3d.  to  S^d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size, 
21  oz.     „    3Jd.       5d.  „  •    „  ,, 

26  oz,     „     3|d.      7!id.  „  „  .. 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  and 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  at 
reduced  prices,  by  the  100  square  feet. 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  size  or  pattern, 
either  in  Sheet  or  Rough  Plate  Glass. 

■  Propagating  Glasses,  Bee-hive  Glasses,  Cucumber  Tubes,  Glass 

■  Milk  Pans,  Glass  Water  Pipes,  and  various  other  articles  not 
hitherto  manufactured  in  glass. 

PATENT  PLATE  GLASS. -The  present  extremely  moderate 
price  of  this  superior  article  should  cause  it  to  supersede  all 
other  inferior  window  glass  in  a  gentleman's  residence.  No 
alteration  connected  with  the  sash  is  required. 

GLASS  SHADES,  as  ornamental  to,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  every  description  of  goods  susceptible  of  injury  by  ex- 
posure. Prices,  since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty,  re- 
duced one-half.  List  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  James  Heilex  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square, 
London. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO  (GENUINE)  in  packages. 
Is.  each,  sufficient  to  make  50  gallons  ;  Cuba  BAST,  Is.  per 
lb.  ;  Six-inch  garden  wood  TALLIES,  prepared  for  the  pencil. 
Is.'  per  100.  The  above  may  be  had,  together  with  every  kind 
of  Flower  and  Vegetable  SEEDS,  upon  application  to  William 
Dentee,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  82,  Gracechurch-street,  near 

the  Spread  Eagle,  London. 

TO  FARllERS^AND  MARKET  GARDENERS.— MANURE. 

MESSRS.  RICHARDSON,  CURRIE,  and  Co.'s 
BONE  AND  CHEMICAL  MANURES,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  have  been  successfully  used  for  the  last  four  years,  by 
the  agriculturists  of  Northumberland,  Berwickshire,  the  Lo- 
thians,  and  other  districts  of  the  Kingdom ;  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Gardeners  is  particularly  directed  to  their  supe- 
rior quality  and  true  fertilising  nature,  and  which  are  suited 
for  every  defcrip'ion  of  crops.  For  the  present  season  they 
recommend  their  Manure  for 

Turnips  and  Bulbous  Roots,  at       ...  £8    0    0  per  ton. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  at 7     0     0        ,, 

Superior  British  Guano,  at     6  10    0        ,, 

Delivered  free  in  the  Thames  or  nearest  stream. 
W.  J.  Wilkinson,  12,  Little  Tower-street,  London,  agent  for 
London  and  the  south  of  England.       


ealyan. 
ised. 

Japanned 
Iron. 

7d.  per  jd. 
9        .) 

Sd.per  yd. 
6i      „ 

12        „ 
8        „ 

6        •■ 

10 

14        „ 

8        „ 

11 

CORN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,   BARLEY,  OATS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
fidently recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrateof  Soda,  Suiphateand  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gjpsum.  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, ail  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware-' 
houses  of  the  Importer. 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  Ecward  Pceser,  Secretary, 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


2-inch  mesh,  light,  24.inch  wide 

2.inch      3,       strong  „ 

2-inch      ,,      extra  strong ,, 
l|-inch      ,,      light  ,, 

l-|-inch      „       strong  ,, 

If-inch      ,,       extrastvong  ,, 

All  the  above  can  ba  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d, 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISUOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  aud  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 

ETCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH-POWDER 
will  be  found  to  be  the  best  that  has  yet  been  produced; 
it  contains  no  acids,  nor  anything  that  can  injure  the  finest 
enamel ;  it  thoroughly  removes  the  tartar  and  all  impurities, 
produces  that  beautiful  white  appearance  so  much  to  be  desired, 
and  its  fragrant  perfume  tends  to  sweeten  and  purify  the 
breath.  M.  and  Co.,  from  the  many  years  they  have  Ipeen  cele- 
brated as  Tooth-Brush  Makers,  have  had  opportunities  (that 
occur  to  few)  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  those  powders 
that  have  been  brought  before  the  public.  They  have  now 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  receipt  from  which  the  above 
Powde-  is  prepared,  and  confidently  recommend  its  universal 
adoption.  Wholesale  and  retail  at  Meicalpe,  Binglet, 
and  Co.'s,  Brush-Makers  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  2s.  per  box. 
Caution.— The  genuine  Powder  will  have  the  Royal  Arms,  com- 
bined with  those  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  on  the  lid  of  the  box, 
and  the  signature  and  address  of  the  firm,  thus  :  "  Metcalfe, 
Binoles.  and  Co.,  130  b   Oxford-street,  Loudon. _^ 


GREY     GOOSE      FEATHERS,     Is.     per     lb — 
HEAL  AND  SONS'  present  prices  for  Bed  Feathers  are  :-- 

Pn,,Urv  .  ...  OS.  Sd.  1  Best  Grey  Goose    Is.  lOd. 

G?ev  Goose 1     0        Wh.te  ditto 2       2 

ijrey  uooso    ^      ^      I  ij„.,  n„„,,;„  rt;,fn  3       0 


White  ditto . 

Foreign  ditto    1     6      |  Best  Dantzic  ditto. , 

Purified  by  steam,  and  warranted  sweet  and  tree  from  dust.-- 
Heal  and'SoNs'  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars  of 
weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to 
their  Factory,  196,  Tottenham-court-road,  London,    . 
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G  U  AY,      O  R  M  S  O  N,      AND      BROW  N, 

DANVERS      STREET,        CHELSEA, 

Respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their  Euperior  manner  of  Erecting  and  HeatiDg  every  description  of  Building'  connected  with  Horticulture.      They  have  muck 

pleasure  in  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  r-in^e  ot  houses  shown  below. 


Peach'Hoose, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Vinery, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Stove,  Greenhouse,  Vinerr,  Tinerv, 

45  by  20  ft  45  by  20  ft.  SO  by  16  ft.  30  by  16  ft. 

[Ebected  for  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoo.] 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sfr.  Fbaseb.— "I  have  much  pleasure  in  ezpressing  my  entire  pntisfartion  with  the  ranse  of  houses  you  erected  here.  I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer, 
John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  is  perfectly  satisfied.  I  have  no  hesitation  io  stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  botlr 
building  and  heating.       I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.     I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 

(Signed.)  *' James  Fraser,  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Park." 


c 


OXTAM  &  HALLEN,  Engineers,  Iron  Founders, 

&.C.,  No.  2,  ■WlNSLEY-STBEETj  OXFOBD- STREETj  LoKDON. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


CoTTAJi  and  IIallen  havis^  had  experienesin  the  erection  of 
HOTHOUSES  and  CONSERVATORIES  (mado  of  Iron  or  nf 
Iron  and  Wood  combined),  and  from  many  improvements  they 
have  made  during  that  time,  can  wi:h  confidence  undertake  to 
eref^.t  such  buildings  with  ecmomy  and  dispatch. 

HOT  WATER  ;\PPARATUS  for  heating  the  above  and 
other  buildings  (of  n'hi(h  they  have  constructed  upwavds^of 
3C00J,  fixed  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  ] 


Cottam  and  IIallen  have  on  show,  at  their  repository,  No.  2, 
W'insky-streer,  Oxford-street,  a  great  variefv  of  the  following 
articles,  for  GARDENS,  Ac,  at  Greatly  REDUCED  PRICES, 
viz, : 


Garden  Rollers, 
Garden  Engines, 
G-irdtn  Springes, 
■Wat-Bring'  Pots, 
Garden  V.'ises, 
Mowing  Machines. 


nand-;:lass  Frames, 
Flower  Stakes, 
Finn  er-borderiog. 
Flower  Stands, 
Garden  Arches, 
Garden  Chairs. 


Every  description  of  Work,  both  plain  and  Ornamental,  in 
Tvroueht  and  n.isr  iron,  for  Gardens,  &c.  &c. 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  and  AGRICULTURAL  lilPLE- 
3IENTS  of  al!  kinds. 

STRONG  IRON   HURDLES,  strained  Wire  Fencing,  &c. 

Show  Rooms  at  the  MANUFACTORY.  2.  Winsley-street,  and 
76.  Oxford-street,  three  doors  West 'f  the  Princess's  Theatre. 


s 


fcj 


HALE  MANURE.— THE  BITUMINOUS  SHALE 

COMPANY  is  now  prepar<?d  to  supply,  from  their  works 
W  ■  ni.  the  SHALE  MANURE,  so  well  suited,  either 
L  ia  combination  with  other  Manures,  for  Grass, 
',_.  Potatoes,  and  other  Vegetab'es,  and  for  all  purposes 
W.-ch  Guano  is  now  used.  Price  Zl.  10s.  per  ton,  no  extra 
r  t  except  for  carriage. ^Application  to  be  made  to  the 
ary  of  the  Company,   463,  Oxford-street,    London;  or  at 


tlio  Works,  Wareham,  Dorset, — May  4. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 

WDRUMMOND  and  SONS,  Agricultural  Museum, 
•    Stirling,   N.B.,  offer  the  following  selected  varieties  of 
TURNIP  SEEDS,  all  at  9J.  per  lb  : 

SWEDES. — East  Lothian,  Purple- top,  very  hardy  ;  Skirving's 
improved  ditto,  Laing's  ditto,  Matson'a  ditto  ;  large  Greea-top, 
very  har-'y  ;  Feitercairn  ditto  dit'-o. 

YELLOWS.— Aberdeen  or  Green-top  Bullock,  Ditto  Purple- 
top  ditto.  Dale's  Hybrid,  Purple-top  improved,  Improved  early 
(excellent  either  for  early  or  late  sowinc  ;  it  comes  qxiick  to  ma- 
turity, and  yiflds  a  heavy  crop),  Long  Tankard. 

%^  A  considerable  reduction  made  when  ordered  in  Cwts. 

FREE  DELIVERY.— All  parcels  above  2i.  value  delivered 
Free  in  London,  Liverpool,    Hull,  Newcastle.  Belfast,  London- 
derry, Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  to  all  the  Stations  along   the 
lines  of  tbe  Caledonian  and  North  British  Railways. 
Just  published,  price  One  Halfpenny  each, 

EXHIBITION  OF  1851.— A  Popular  Statement  of 
the  Nature  and  Objects  of  the  proposed  Great  Exhibition 
of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nation*,  and  of  its  Interest  to 
all  Classes. — Sold  by  HAEBiaoN  and  Son,  45,  St.  Mariin's-lane, 
London,  at  One  Halfpenny  each  ;  in  parcels  of  25  copies,  at  6d.  ; 
and  in  parcels  of  100  copies,  at  Is.  6d.     Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


ASHBY»S  INDIA  EXPORT  PALE  ALE.— 
London  Stores,  under  the  Soutb-Western  Railway  Ter- 
minus,  Waterloo-road.  India  Pale  Ale.  21j.,  18  gallons ; 
105.  6d.,  9  gallons  ;  Family  Ale,  16s.,  18  gallons.— Chas.  Ashby 
and  Co.  invite  the  pflrticular  attention  of  private  Families  and 
Clubs  to  their  PALE  ALE,  as  brewed  by  them  for  tho  COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS  for  the  past  20  years.  Supplied  in  small 
casks  direct  from  the  Brewery,  Staines,  and  the  London  Stores, 
or  from  their  agents — Messrs.  W.  Hancock,  SO,  Connaught- 
terrace.  Hydcpark ;  Chidell  and  Stewart,  40,  Lime-street, 
City;  W.  H.  Chaplin,  11,  Sebbon'e-huildings,  Upper-street, 
Islington;  J.  Shcnton,  Greenwich;  W.  Ferguson,  Reading; 
Thos.  Berry,  Brighton  and  Lewes  ;  A.  J.  Richardson  and  Co., 
Portsea  and  Somheea;  J.  Skidmore,  Rickmansworth ;  Cook- 
eey,  Bro'.hers,  Soulhampton, 


r^HARLES    D.    YOUNG    and    COMPANY    (late 
\y  W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
23,  PARLIAMENT  STREET.   WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
4S.   NORTH    BRIDGE.   EDINBURGH; 
S2,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGONY; 
1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Larded  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,   for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nursei'ies,  (tc. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  tbt;  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  hiirh  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  arc  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  fur  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  sis 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  iriu 
•pervioiis  to  such  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  torms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Pbices.— 18  ins.  high,  '3d. ;  21  ins..  Is. ;  30  ins.,  \s.  Zd. ;  and 
36  ins..  Is.  6d.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  . .         ..500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  ..         ,.650 

Do.         of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  ,.         .,     7  10     0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantriee  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tanee  requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  an-an^e- 
ments  by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YoDNO  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  2-l:-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  '!{ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  widih,  at  9d. 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense, 

C.  D.  YoDNG  &  Co.  manufacture  even-  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 

ALLSOPP'S  BURTON  and  EAST  INDIA  PALE 
ALES. — Messrs.  S.  Allsopp  and  Sons  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  their  East  India,  Pale,  and  other  Burton 
Ales,  which  may  be  obtained  in  casUs  of  18  gallons  and  upwards, 
either  singly  or  in  any  quantity,  by  application  to  the  Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trcnt,  or  on  the  same  terms  at  their  respective 
Stores,  as  follows  :— 61,  King  Witliam-street,  London  ;  Cook- 
street.  Liverpool  ;  under  the  Exchange,  Ducie-place,  Manches- 
ter ;  and  at  the  Market-place,  High- street,  Birmingham. 


A  CLEAR    COMPLEXION. 

GODFREY'S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS, 
is  strongly  recommended  for  softening,  Improving, 
Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  in  giving  it  a 
blooming  and  charming  appearance,  being  at  once  a  most 
fragrant  perfume  and  delighitul  cosmetic.  It  will  completely 
remove  Tan,  Sun-burn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  balsamic  and 
healing  qualities,  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from 
drjness,  scurf,  «tc  ,  clear  it  Irom  every  humour,  pimple,  or 
eruption  ;  and,  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the 
tkin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  com- 
plexion perfectly  clear  and  beautiful.  S^ld  in  bottles,  price 
'Is.  9c£.,  with  directions  for  using  it,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors 
and  Perfumers. 


PERSONS  AFFLICTED  WITH  SCURVY,  SCOR. 
BUTIC  HUMOURS.  OR  DISEASES  OF  TEE  SKIN, 
SHOULD  USE  UOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— 
Scurvy,  Ringworm,  and  other  cutaneous  disorders,  are 
engendered  by  the  impurity  of  tho  blood,  and  the  only  sure 
means  to  eradicate  such  complaints  is  to  undergo  a  course  of 
Holloway'a  Pills,  and  at  the  same  time,  apply  externally  hi? 
invaluable  Ointment.  Cures  performed  by  these  wonderful 
medicines  are  daily  attested,  proving  their  astonishing  efficacy 
in  purifying  the  blood,  strengtheoing  tho  constitution,  and  re- 
establibiiing  health.  They  are  equally  certain  in  the  cure  of 
cancerous  sores,  ulcerated  wounds,  and  glandular  swellings  ; 
and  persons  so  afflicied,  should  have  recourse  to  these  excellent 
medicines.—bold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Hol- 
LOWAi's  Establibhincat,  2^4,  Strand,  London, 


"  Familiae  im  tbeir  Mooths  as  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS.** 

Shake-^peare. 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 
A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL,  designed  for  the  Instruction 
and  Entertainment  of  all  Classes  of  Readers.  Condccted  by 
CHARLES  DICKENS.  No.  6  is  published  this  day,  price  Id., 
or  stamped,  od. 

-t-  Part  First  is  now  ready,  price  Elevenpence.  Al'O,  THE 
HOUSEHOLD  NARRATIVE  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS,  beinff 
a  Monthly  Supplement  to  Hodseoold  Woeds.  Price  2d.,  or 
stamped  Zd. 

Office,  No.  If^.  Wellington-street  North  (where  all  Communi- 
cations to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed)  ;  and  all  Booksellers 
and  Newsmen. 

HOW  SHOULD  GIRLS  BE  EDUCATED  ?— 
THE  LADIES'  COMPANION,  Edited  by  Mr^.  LocDoir, 
for  May  4.  contains  an  article  on  the  Education  of  Girls  ;  also, 
LETTICE  ARNOLD,  by  the  author  of"  Emilia  Wyndham,"  &c.. 
Chap.  S  ;  Madame  Desbordes ;  Valtnore,  by  Julia  KAViNiGUj 
Shakespeare-Studies  of  Woman,  by  Mabt  Cowden  Clahkb  j 
The  Botany  of  Spring  Flowers,  No.  S,  by  Mrs.  Loddon  ;  Dress, 
Faahion,  and  WorLt-Kasket,  with  illustrations,  &c.  &c. 

Published  Weekly,  price  Zd.,  stamped,  4d  ,  and  in  Monthly 
Parts,  Is.  2rf   each.     Parts  1  to  4  msy  now  be  had. 

Office,  11,  Bouverie-street,  and  all  Hooksellers  and  Newsmen. 


BOTANICAL  WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  LINDLEY. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY;  or,  the  Rudiments  ot  Botanical 
Science.     New  Edition.     400  Illustrations.     Price  5s,  Gd. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  or  the  Structure, 
Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants;  illustrated  upon  the 
Natural  System.  Second  Edition.  500  Illustrations.  Price 
30s.  in  cloth. 

*-,*  To  suit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  the  aboy& 
Work  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  Gd.  each. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  Srructural,  Phy-- 
siological,  and  iledical.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Artiticial 
Methods  of  Ciassification,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms. 
Price  12s.  cloth. 

The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  pries  os. 
This    will  complete    the    series    of   Elementary    Botanical.- 
Works  by  Professor  Lindlet.  of  which  *'  School  Botany,"  and 
'*  The  Vecetahle  Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 


Latelv  published, 

MEDICAL  AND  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY.— 
Forming  the  Third  Fart  of  Tqe  Ele3ients  of  Botany. 
Illustrated  with  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Diagrams  and 
WoodcuTS.     One  Vol.  Svo,  price  I4s.  cloth. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Tech- 
nical Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  123. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themseWes- 
acquainted  with  the  author's  "  School  Bo;any." 

London  :  Seadbdrt  and  Ev^ns.  11.  Bouverie-street. 


In  one  vol.  royal  Svo,  illustrated  by  Charts  and  Woodcuts, 
price  9s.,  in  cloth  boards. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS,  and  of  the  Variable  Winds,,, 
with  the  Practical  Application  of  the  Subjectto  Navi-^ation.  By 
Lieut.-Col.  Reid,  C.B  ,  F.R.S.     John  We&le.  59.  Hiirh  HoUmrn. 


Just  publi^hed.  price  Is.  Gd., 
TirATERER'S  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING  THE 
VV  RHODODENDRON^,  AZALEA,  KaLMIA,  and  o'he? 
Flowering  American  Plants  ;  with  Observations  on  Laying-out, 
Planting,  and  Improving  Estates,  including  a  few  RemarliS  ua 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer, 

By  W.  B.  M'Phebson,  Landscape  Gardener. 
London:  Siupki.v,  ilARsnALL  and  Co.,  Stationers'-hall-court. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  post  Svo,  with  four  illustrativ©^ 
views,  price  7s.  6d.,  a  second  edition  of 

MR.   KNOX'S   ORNITHOLOGICAL    RAMBLES 
ly   SUSSEX. 

London  :  John  Van  Voorst,  I,  Paternoster-row. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  post  Svo,  illustrated,  price  12j  ,. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  GEOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY.  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPBV, 
By  D.  T.  Anstzd,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  <tc.,  Professor  ot  Geohigy  ia 
King's  College,  London,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
at  the  H.  E.  I.  C.  Mil.  Sem.  at  Addiscome,  and  at  the  Putney 
College,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

London  :  John  Van  Vocrst,  1,  Paternoster  row. 


TAYLOR'S  BEE-KEEPER'S  MANUAL.— Fourth  Edition. 

In  fcap.  Svo,   revised,  enlarged,   and   additionally  illustrated,. 

price  45. 

THE    BEE-KEEPERS    MANUAL,    or    Practical 
Hints  on  the  Man;igement  and  Complete  Preservation  of" 
the  Honey  Bee.     By  Henrt  Taylor. 

'*  This  well  arranged  and  useful  work  has  appeared  moat' 
opportunely." — Mark  Lane  Express. 

•*  A  work  of  truly  practical  utility."— J'fortJfs'  Journal. 
"  The  author  gives  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  and 
describes  various  kinis  of  hives,  some  of  his  own  constructioa»"' 
—Annals  of  I^'atural  History. 

**  Written  in  a  plain  and  easy  style,  at  a  reasonable  pries,. 
with  many  engravings  of  different  hives,  &.c."~'NotUnghavy. 
lieview. 

London  :  Geoombbidce  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster-row. 


Priuted  by  William  BBAnBDBT,  of  No.  13,  Upper  Wr  bum -place,  in  tho- 
Parish  of  Si.  PaacraB,  and  Fbidrbics  Mitllktt  EvA.-^a.of  No.  7,  Cliurcb- 
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HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN. 

The  First  Meeting  will  take  place  on  Satdrdat,  the  18th  of 
May.  Subjects  for  Exhibition  must  be  at  this  Office  on  Fritiay 
the  17th,  or  at  the  GartJen  before  half-past  Eight  o'clock,  a.m. 
on  the  day  of  Exhibition. 

_  The  Gates  will  be  open  to  visitors  at  One,  p.m.  Tickets  are 
issueti  at  this  Office, price  5s.  each,  or  at  the  Garden  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  days  of  Exhibition,  at  7s.  6d.  each  ;  but  only  to  orders 
from  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

N.B.  No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on  the  day  of 
Exhibition.     21.  Kegent-street. 


KOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
GENERAL  EXHIBITIONS  of  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT 
on  WEDNESDAYS,  JcNE  12lh  and  Jdly  8d.  AMERICAN 
PLANTS  on  SATDRDAYS,  Mat  25th  and  Jone  1st. 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens  only,  by  orders  from 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  price  6s.  ;  or  on  the  days  of  Exhibition, 
73.  6d.  each.  Each  ticket  will  admit  one  person  on  any  one  of 
the  above-named  four  days,  or  to  the  Collection  of  American 
Plants  on  any  ono  day  from  the  8d  to  the  8th  of  June,  both 
included. 

The  first  PROMENADE  will  take  place  on  Wednesd.ty,  May  15. 

'T'HE    ROYAL    SOUTH    LONDON    FLORICUL- 

-1-     TURAL   SOCIETY,  under  the  patronage  of  her   Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  (iUEEN. 

The  SECOND  EXHIBITION  of  the  season  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  2id 
(open  to  all  exhibitors),  when  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
following  productions,  viz.,  for  Miscellaneous,  Orchids,  and 
Specimen  Plants;  Pelargoniums,  Cape  Heaths,  Azaleas, 
Tulips,  Heartsease,  and  Vegetables.  In  addition  to  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society,  Mr.  R.  J.  Lawrence,  of  Hampton,  offers 
51.  value  of  Tulips,  selected  from  his  bed  when  in  bloom,  for 
the  1st  and  2d  Prizes  to  Amateurs.  The  following  Exhibitionti 
will  also  take  place  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  on 
Wednesday,  June  10th  ;  Tuesday,  July  23d  ;  and  Wednesday, 
September  Ith.  Lists  of  Prizes,  and  the  Rules  for  Exhibition! 
may  bo  obtained  from  John  Tatloe  Neville.  Secretary. 
Ebenezer  House,  Peckham,  Surrey. 


VERBENA—"  MELINDRES  ALBA." 
r^    H.   BUNNEY,    Nurseryman,    Stratford,  Essex, 
'-■  •   has  plants  of  the  above  splendid  VERBENA  to  send 
out  on  the  23d  inst.,  price  2s.  6d.  each  or  21s.  per  doz.    The 
usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

The  above  Verbena  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  and  a  very 
profuse  bloomer,  making  it  one  of  the  very  best  white  Verbenas 
for  small  beds,  or  single  plants  in  the  flower  borders. 

ACHIMENES  TUGWELLIANA.— This  beautiful 
-Al-  Achimenes  was  raised  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  gardener  to 
G.  0.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  Crowe  Hall,  Bath.  It  was  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  saw  it  in  bloom,  and  the  following  opinions 
were  expressed  upon  its  merits  : 

"Achimenes:  W.  C.  Your  hybrid  between  A.  patens  and 
A.  longiflora,  with  deep  violet^purple  flowers,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  A.  patens,  is  a  decided  cross,  and  is  a  very  beautiful 
Ihing,  nice  in  colour."— (?ardt;iKrs'  Chronide,  August  11,  1849. 

"  ACHIMENES  :  William  Carmichael.  Your  hybrid  between 
A.  patens  and  A.  longiflora  is  distinct  frtim  both  the  flowers 
being  about  the  size  of  A.  longiflora,  with  a  colour  interme. 
diate  betwixt  the  parents.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  desirable  ac 
qmisition  to  this  already  useful  and  ornamental  class  of  plants." 
— Gardeners'  Journal,  August  18,  1849. 

E.  Glendinnino  possessing  the  whole  stock  of  the  above 
desirable  Achimenes,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out  good  plants 
the  first  week  in  June,  at  7s.  M.  each.  For  every  three  ordered 
one  extra  will  be  added — Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London 


CTAINES  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  to 
.  ^^  held  on  SATURDEY,  June  22.    Open  to  all  competitors. 
A  Prize  of  Five  Pounds  will  be  given  for  the  best  collection 
of  10  distinct  species  of  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants,  which 
will  not  contain  more  than  two  of  the  same  genus,  excludint>- 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  Calceolarias.    A  Second  Prize  of 
2t.  10s.  will  also  be  given. 
A  ?",^°  °^  ^^™  Pounds  will  be  given  for  the  best  collection 
t  Pelargoniums,  varieties,  in  No.  12-sized  pots.    A  Second 
and  Third  Prize  will  also  be  given. 
A  ^'',"  °f  Tl^^ee  Pounds  will  be  given  for  the  best  collection 
J  tf  ^-  j^S"'"""^'  varieties,  in  No.  24.sized  pots,    A  Second 
and  Third  Prize  will  also  be  given. 

Six  Exotic  Orchids,  varieties,  1  Prize.    Collection  of  British 
Ferns,  ditto.    Collection  of  British  Plants  and  Grasses,  ditto. 

The  Judges  will  not  be  bound  to  award  a  Prize  if  they  deem 
the  production  tinworthy  of  it.    No  article  sent  for  competition 
snli  be  allowed  to  he  touched  or  removed  till  6  o'clock. 
„'„„?"'<'*'    difficulty   having    hitherto    existed   in    making 
ZZlTtft^'l^"  ^}°^-  «bit>"ors  are  earnestly  requested 
to  forward  to  the  Secretaries,  at  least  three  days  previous  to 
«?bib;ti0D,  a  )ist  of  the  articles  they  intend  to  pi-oduoe 
Chasles  Wallis,     1  „       „ 
William  Waikins,]  "°°'  Secretaries. 


QEEDS  FOR  PRESENT  SOWING.— The  following 
^  SEEDS  may  be  sown  any  time  during  the  month  of  May. 

COLLECTIONS  OP    IMPORTED  GERMAN   SEEDS. 
German  Asters,  Larkspurs,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Jtc.       .....t;!  10    0 

A  sm.'tller  collection  of  ditto  0  15    0 

.'50  fine  Harily  Annuals,  10s. ;  25  ditto 0    5    0 

50     „     llalf.hardy  ditto,  15s. ;  25  ditto 0    7     0 

50    ,,     Hardy  Perennials,  12s. ;  25  ditto 0    G    0 

25    ,,     Greenhouse  Seeds,  7s.  ;  12  ditto 0     3    6 

20     ,,     species  of  Erica,  10s. ;  10  ditto     0    5    0 

Cedrus  Deodara,  per  1000  seeds,  20s.  ;  per  100 0    2     6 

Nemophila  maculata.  Is.,  2s.  Gd.,  and  5s.  per  packet. 
PEAS  FOR  LATE  CROPS. 
Warranted  Superior  to  any  in  Flavour. 

Carter's  Victoria,  very  large,  per  quart 0    2    0 

Waites's  King  of  the  Marrows,  per  quart  0     2     0 

Knight's  Marrow,  three  varieties,  each  per  quart       ...010 

JAMES  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Flokist,  No.  238,  High 
Holborn,  London. 

*»*  The  Flower  Seeds  will  be  forwarded  prepaid. 
A  new  and  revised  Edition  of  Carter's  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  is  just  published^  and  may  be  had  gratis. 


y  ALU  ABLE  HARDY  CONIFERyE.— This  being 
V  the  best  season  for  planting  out  these  important  Orna- 
mental Trees,  the  following  are  offered  as  some  of  the  most 
desirable  of  the  hardy  species.  They  are  especially  recom- 
mended as  being  all  baised  from  seeds,  none  being  either 
grafted  or  cutting  plants.      Many  other  species  besidt^s  those 


enumerated  may  be  obtainec 
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T3ENDLE'S  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS 
-•-»'  is  josT  PDBLiSHED,  and  can  be  had  for  one  postage  st,imp. 

Ever  since  our  invention  of  the  "  Tank  System  of 
Healing  Horticultural  Buildings  "  (for  which  a  Gold 
Medal  was  unanimously  awarded  to  us  by  the  Royal 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society)  we  have 
been  enabled  to  propagate  plants  in  such  abundance,  with 
scarcely  a  failure,  that  we  are  enabled  to  offer  them  at 
VERY  REDUCED  PRICES.  ' 

We  shall  have  at  least  THREE  THOUSAND  DAHLIAS  and 
I'  UCllSIAS  ready  for  delivery  after  the  loth  of  M.-.y  next,  as 
well  as  a  large  quantity  of  Geraniums,  Camellias,  Indian  Aza- 
leas, Cinerarias,  Verbenas,  Antirrhinums,  Chrysanthemums, 
with  a  large  collection  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Herba- 
ceous plants,  prices  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  new  Cata- 
logtie,  on  application  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  4;  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  178G. 


OASS  AND  BROWN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 
•--'  CATALOGUE  sent  prepaid  for  four  penny  stamps,  for 
postage.  This  Catalogue  contains  a  rich  assortment  of  the 
newest  and  best  plants  which  can  be  procured.  The  stock  of 
BEDDING  PLANTS  is  unusually  strong  and  flue.  Several 
thousand  plants  of  Verbenas  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  as 
well  as  our  collection  of  other  plants  fur  bedding,  the  stock  of 
which  IE  also  very  extensive,  consisting  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias 
Petunias,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  An.tgallis,  Bouvardias' 
Cupheas,  Heliotropes,  Flumbagos,  Lant.anas,  Salvias,  Lobelia 
ermus  grandiflora  and  compacta  alba,  Zauechneria  cahfor- 
nica,  &c. 

Persons  requiring  Plants  for  beds  may  depend  on 
receiving  a  supply,  strong,  and  in  fine  condition,  at  low 
prices. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Tt/'M.  JAS.  EPPS  begs  to  offer  the  following  Plants, 

♦  »  which  are  well  established,  and  in  fine  health.  Having 
an  extensive  stock,  he  is  enabled  to  offer  them  at  the  following 
reduced  prices :  ° 

GERANIUMS,  best  vars.  of  last  season,  in  tin.  pots  36s.  per  doz. 

Do.,  excellent  varieties         12s.  to  21s 

AZ  ALEAS,  all  the  new  varieties     12s.*  to  21s.*     " 

ERICAS,  do.  do.  ,.  I'^s*  to ''4s*     " 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  '.'.'.  12s!  to  lis'     " 
DAHLIAS,       do.  do.  ...  Cs  to  I83'     " 

PANSIES,         do.  do.  6s  to  13s       " 

VERBENAS,  all  the  best  of  last  season    ...    8s.  to  iV     " 

Do.,  fine  varieties      45.  to    6s!     " 

_  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had  on  app'lica- 
tion.  A  large  quantity  of  specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Ericas,  Heaths,  Azaleas,  &c.,  of  all  sizes,  A  re- 
mittance expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Bower  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent,  May  11. 

chrysanthemums! 
n  HANDLER  and  SONS,  Nueseetmen,  Vauxhall, 
v^  London,  are  now  sending  out  young  plants,  strong  and 
healtliy,  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  CHRYSANTHEJIOMS  for 
autumn  flowering,  at  9s.  and  12s.  per  dozen  ;  the  newest  sorts 
at  18s.  per  dozen  ;  and  good  free  flowering  sorts  for  planting  in 
the  open  borders,  50s.  per  100.  r  t. 

The  Plants  are  in  smaU  pots,  and  in  good  order  for  packin'. 
A  Descriptive  List  may  be  had  on  application. 

It  is  requested  a  Post-office  order  may  .tooompany  all  orders 
from  unknown  correspondents,  ' 


NEW  DARK  iUCHSlA— ••OIH  J.  FALSiAFi'V 
10s.  6;/.  per  plant,  one  over  when  two  are ordert?d.  Strong 
plan  ts  of  the  above  on  application  to  C.  T  drneb.  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  Bucks. 

"Vr  E\\^  BLUE  VERBENA,  with  white  centre,  of  the 
-^^  finest  shape  and  habit ;  equally  adapted  fur  bedding  or 
pot  culture,  warranted  much  the  best  of  its  class.  C.  Torneh 
has  some  strong  plants  left  of  the  above  at  5s.  each,  one  plant 
over  for  every  two  ordered.—Royal  Nurseiy,  Slough,  Bucks. 

afAYLE'S  MODEL  FUCHSIAS  FOIi  1850.— No 
iT-L  grower  can  expect  to  win  a  prize  at  any  of  the  principal 
exhibitions  in  town  or  country  without  these  magnificent 
retlexed  varieties. 

Messrs.  Mavle  and  Co.  will  send  out  their  SEVEN  NEW 
FUCHSIAS  on  the  20th  June,  extra  strong  plants.  From  the 
very  high  opinions  expressed  of  their  merits  by  Dr.  Lindley,  Mr. 
Glenny,  tfcc,  they  require  no  further  comment  ffom  us.  They 
are  the  things  of  the  season,  and  must  be  had  by  all  who  wish 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

No.  4,  DiADEjr,  was  shown  at  Walsall,  near  Birminghamj 
with  two  blooms,  May  8th,  and  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 
Judges'  opinion  :  "  By  far  the  best  ever  raised." 

Those  in  bloom  will  be  exhibited  at  Chiswick  and  Regent's.  ' 
park  June  shows.   The  earliest  orders  will  secure  the  strongest 
plants.     Circulars  can  be  had.     Also  Mr.  Hoyles' superb  Gera- 
niums, a  few  extra  strong  blooming  plants  being  left. 

Stove,  Greenhouse,  Bedding  Plants,  tSic,  including  every 
novelty  of  the  season. — 105.  New-street,  Birmioifham. 

R^  EADING  "NURSERIES,  Portland-place,  London- 
road,  and  at  the  b.ick  of  the  Seed  Shop,  Nos.  7  and  8, 
Market-place,  Rending,  Berks.— The  additional  Greenhouses 
and  Hot-water  Tits,  recently  erected  adjacent  to  the  Marker- 
place,  contain  the  most  exten.sive  and  choice  collections  of 
PLANTS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  FLOWER  BEDS,  Ac, 
which  have  ever  been  offt^red  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rt'ading. 
In  addition  to  a  quantity  of  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Cine- 
rarias, and  other  plants,  now  in  bloom,  J.  Sdttun  and  Sons 
have  a  large  stock  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  other  plants  iu 
pots,  4s.  to  Gs.  per  dozen.  Also  a  spendid  collection  of  Fuchsias, 
by  name,  7s.  6a.  per  dozen.  A  large  stock  of  Coniferie,  and 
other  Evergreens. — Reading  Nurseries,  May  11. 
PLANTS  NEW  AND  CHE^p! 

HENRY  WALTON  is  now  aending  out  the  following 
choice  Selections  of  Plants,  at  very  low  prices. 
GERANIUMS. 
Twelve  of  the  following  new  varieties  for  12s.,  or  purchaser'* 
selection,   II.  8).  M. :     Abd-el-Kader,   Alonzo,    Belle  of  the 
Village,  Jenny  Lind  (Foster's),  Prometheus,  Plutarch,  Terpsi- 
chore, Sparkler,  Avenger,  Aurantia,  Black  Prince,  Conspica- 
bunda,  Distinctus,  Flor.-i's  Flag,  Jenny  Lind,  Lady  Ebrington, 
Luna,  Refulgerfs,   Mercury,  Mustee,  Miss  Holford,  Prince  Al. 
fred,  Queen  of  Kent,   Scarlet  Defiance,    Telegtaph,   Vulgus, 
Raphael.     The  following  seven  new  scarlets  for  12s.  :  Queen  of 
Summer,  3s.  6ii.  ;  Antagonist,  Pink,  Pet,  Gem  of  Scarlets,  Rosy 
Morn,  Symmetry,  Royalist ;  post  free. 
FUCHSIAS. 
Twelve  of  the  following  varieties,  7s,  Sd. ;  or  purchaser's  se. 
lection,  12s.  :  Atrosanguinea,  Alhona,  Alboni,  Beauty  of  Leeds, 
Crimson  King,  Caractacus,  Dr.  Smith,  Eastern  Beauty,  Esteem, 
Enchantress,   Elizabeth,   Elegantissima,    Elegans,     Fountain, 
Gem  of  the    West,  (Jem,  Gigantea,   Rcflexa,   Lord  Nelson,  No 
plus   ultra,    Purity,    Newtoniensis,    Oldfordensis,    Perfection, 
Sapphire,  Splendida,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Scarletina  reflexa,  Una. 
PETUNIAS. 
Twelve  of  the  following  for  6s.  :  Amojua,  Bass's  Brilli.int, 
Pearson's  Brilliant,   Berryer,   Conspicua,   Centurion,    Beauty 
Supreme,  Elegantissima,  Louis  Bonaparte,   Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Minerva,  Millerii,  Nobilis,   Ovid,  Prince  Albert,  Punctata,  Re- 
nown, Resplendens,  Rosamond,  Spotted  Beauty,  Striata  per- 
fecta.  Sylph. 

VERBENAS. 
Twelve  of  the  following  for  4s.  Gd.  to  6s.  ;  purchaser's  selec- 
tion, 7s.  f(i. :  ApoUon,  Attraction,  Ariadne,  Brilliant,  Burgundr, 
Captivation,    Charmont,    Zee,   Cardinal,    Criterion,    Dehance, 
Duchess  de  Cases,  Desirable,  Edmondeiana,  Emperor  of  China, 
Fulgens,  Eyebright,  General  Laiuoriciere,  Heronia,  Iphigeue, 
John  Salter,   Junius,   Lord  J.  Russell,  La  Villegeoise,   Lildo 
Rival,  Louis  Napoleon,  La  Candeur,  Morphee,  Miss  Shtirald, 
Miss  Vyse,    Montrose,    Nonpareil,   Optimus,    Psycho,   Rubra 
multiflora.  Royal  Purple,  Rcine  Bacchanal,  St.  Margaret,  Shj- 
lock,  Union  Jack,  Vulcan  superb.  White  Perfection,  Trafalgar. 
FANCY   VERBENAS. 
Beauty  of  Stow,  Belle  de  Comte,  Boule  de  Neiger,  Chauvieri!, 
Clotilda,  Comte  de  Paris,  Charlotte  Corday,  Eclipse,  Elegantis- 
sima, Gracieuse,  La  Coquette,  Magnificent,  Madame  Gabridle 
de  Vandeava,  Madame  Rattier,  Painted  Lady,  Princess  AUi;e, 
Queen  of  the  French,  Reino  do  Jour,  Village  Maid,  Virgil. 
AOHIJIENES. 
Six  of  the  following  for  7s.  M. :   Atrosanguinea,  Boedmerii, 
Eximia,   Escherii,   Fiinbriata,    Florabunda,    Elegans,    Ghies- 
brichtii,  Knightii,  Longiflora  superba,  Ocellata,  Patens,  Skin- 
nerii  grandiflora, 

GLOXINIAS. 
The  following   Six  fine  varieties  for  Sis. :    Albo.sanguinca, 
Carminata  splendens,  Elegans,  Griffina,  Rubra  superb,  \Vort. 
le.yana. 

Fuchsia  corymbiflora  alba  Ss.Gd, 

Mitraria  coccinea 2s,  Gd.  to  5    G 

Salvia  patens  alba 1    6 

„      azurea  compacta 1    0 

,,      oppositifolia 1    0 

Heliotropium  Souvenir  de  Liege 1    0 

,,  Grisau  1    0 

Mimulus  rubina        1    0 

,,        Harlequin 0    0 

12  Scarl3t  Verbenas  for  bedding  i    6 

12  Fine  named  Phloxes 6    0 

12  Fine  Show  Pinks  6    0 

12  Fine  Dahli.ts        Gs.  to  12     0 

12  Fine  Show  Pansies        6s.  to  0    0 

12  Chrysanthemums  G    0 

All  the  above  can  be  sent  freo  by  post,  except  the  Geranium?, 
if  required,  as  the  stock  of  some  is  very  small,  early  orders  are 
necessary  to  insure  a  supply.  It  is  particularly  requesteii  that 
all  orders  be  prepaid.  Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  at 
Burnley.  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  one  stamp, 
Edgend  Marsdtn,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire, 
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AKDENERs'    BENEVULtNT    IiNSl'iTUTlON. 

—The  SEVENTH  ANNIVEESART  DINNER    in  aid  of 

the  Funds  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  London  Coffee. 

house,  Ludgate.hill,  on  Wednesday,  loth  inst.,  the  Right  Hon. 

the  Eabl  of  Caelisle  in  the  ch&ir. 

Stewabds. 


His  Grace  the  Dnke  of  North. 

Timberland 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robert 

GroEvenor,  M.P. 
Sir  James  Duke,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Captain  Charles  Forbes 
Captain  James  Lamont,  R.N. 
John  Craigmjle,  Esq. 
"William  F.  &.  Farmer,  Esq. 
Thomas  Finden,  Esq. 
Robert  Glendinning,  Esq. 
William  Gregory,  Esq. 
Robert  Ilacbury,  Esq, 
A.  Henderson,  Esq. 
William  Hill,  Esq. 
aobert  Slciner  Holford,  Esq. 


Henry   Thomas    Hope,    Esq., 

M.P. 
John  Lane,  Esq. 
John  Lee,  Esq. 
John  Lindley,  Esq. 
Joseph  Martineau,  Esq. 
John  Murraj,  Esq. 
William  Noble,  Esq. 
Charles  Palmer,  Esq. 
Arthur  Pott,   Esq. 
Sigismund  Rucker,  Esq. 
John  Strickland,  Esq. 
James  Thomson.  Esq. 
James  Thorne,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Tuck,  Esq. 
J.  C.  Wheeler,  Esq. 


g^  Dinner  on  Table  at  Half-past  Five  o'clock  precisely. 
Tickets  21s.  each,  to  be  had  of  the  Stewards,  at  the  Tayem, 
and  of  the  Secretary,  97,  Farringdon-street. . 

ANECROFT       NURSERY;      STOWMARKET, 

SUFFOLK.— All  Persons  who  claim  any  Debts  against 
the  Estate  and  Effects  of  the  late  Mr.  SAMUEL  GIRLING, 
Florist  and  Nurseryman,  deceased,  who  hare  not  received  a 
Dividend  upon  the  amount  thereof,  are  requested  immediately 
to  apply  for  the  payment  of  the  Dividend  to  me,  at  Peasenhall, 
near  Toxford,  that  the  final  Dividend  may  shortly  be  made.— 
William  Gibling,  Peasenhall,  May  11.    

EDWARD  DENYER  having  the  entire  Stock  of 
a  very  brilliant  SCARLET  GERANIUM,  named 
"ADMIRAL  VON  TROMP,"  recommends  it  with  the  greatest 
confidence  to  his  kind  Patrons,  feeling  assured  that  it  will 
give  entire  satisfaction,  as  it  is  one  ot  the  most  profuse  bloomers 
known  ;  in  growth,  the  habit  of  Tom  Thumb.  E.  D.  has  much 
pleasure  in  offering  the  above  at  18s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each ; 
good  Plants  in  pots  are  now  ready. 

E.  D.  begs  to  inform  the  Lovers  of  ROSES  that  they  are  now 
in  full  bloom,  in  pots,  in  the  Rose-house,  and  solicits  his 
Friends'  inspection  of  them.  E.  D.  has  been  successful  in 
raising  large  quantities  of  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias, 
&c.,  for  turning  out  into  the  fluwer-borders,  at  is.  per  dozen; 
extra  large  siza,  ts.  E.  D.  informs  his  Friends  that  he  has  no 
Seed  Shop  in  London. — Catalogues  to  bo  had  on  application  at 
the  Nurseries,  Loughbqrough-road,  Briston^ear  Londoii; 

^ENDLE'S"  DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    OF 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  IS  JUST  PUBLISHED,  and 
can  be  had  on  application,  gratis  (tor  one  penny  stamp). 

It  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  best  Field 
Turnips,  with  the  loioest  market  prices,  also  a  full 
descriptive  price  current  of  all  the  best  sorts  o/ Carrots, 
Mangold  Wukzel,  Clover,  ^c,  as  well  as  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Catalogue. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 

DUNCAN  HAIRS  having  personally  superintended 
the  selection  and  growth  of  the  Turnip  Seed  he  offers, 
can  with  conlidence  recommend  them  as  genuine.    Likewise, 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  every  description,  of  first-rate 
quality  and  low  in  price.     Catalogues  with  prices  free. 

Garden  Tools,  Nets,  andevery  article  connected  with  the  trade 
wholesale  and  retail. 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  109,  St.  Martin's-lane,  Charing-cross. 


FIELD  TURNIP  SEEDS,  &c. 

HOGG  AND  WOOD,  Seedsmen  by-  Appointment  to 
THE  NOBTHDMBEELAND  AGRICOLTtJBAL  ScCIETT,  bsg  IcaVC 

to  draw  the  attention  of  Agriculturists  to  their  select  stock  of 
TURNIP  SEEDS,  MANGOLD  WURZEL,  &c.,  all  of  which 
have  been  selected  from  the  best  stocks  grown  in  Northumber- 
land and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  East  Lothian,  Berwick- 
shire, &c.,  so  deservedly  renowned  for  their  superiority  in 
Turnip  cultui'e.    Priced  Lists  may  be  had  on  application, 


PROTECTION  FOR  BEES.— A  Treatise  on  Arti- 
ficial  Swarms  and  preserving  the  Bees  while  taking  the 
Honey.  The  Second  Edition,  price  2s.  64,,  may  be  had  of 
ilessrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row,  London,  and  of 
the  Author,  Dr.  Scodamoee,  St.  George's-place,  Canterbury. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING 

BY  HOT  WATER. 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATIOIT, 

WARRANTED  THE  BEST. 


Swedes. 

Laing's  new  Purple-top,  from 
Mr.  A.  Laing's  stock. 

Hogg's  Dwarf.topped  Purple- 
top. 

East  Lothian  Purple-top. 

Skirviog's  ditto. 

Fettercairn  Green-top,  &c. 


Yellows, 
Aberdeen  Teliow. 
Border     Imperial    Brown-top 

Teliow. 
Dale's  Hybrid. 
Skirving's  Purple-top  Teliow. 

Besides   all  the  varieties  of 
common  Turnips, 


Delivered  free  in  London,  Hull,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
A  reference  or  remittance  required  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents.— Coldstream,  N.  B.,  Berwickshire. 


FOR  TURNIP  SOWING. 

QUPERPHOSPHATE  OF   LIME  and  CRUSHED 

^    BONES  are  the  best  and  cheapest  Manures  for  the  Turnip 
Crop?,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantify  on  application  to  Messrs. 
Hunt's  Manure  Works,  High-street,  Lambeth,  London. 
Established  1816. 


,  Sd. 
,  Sd. 
,6d. 


Os.Sd. 
1     0 
1     0 
1     0 
1     0 


per  lb. 

per  qt. 

per  qt. 

per  qt. 

per  qt. 

per  qt.  0  10 

per  lb.  0  10 

per  lb.  0     8 

per  bush.  7    0 

per  lb.,  Sd.  to  0    T 

per  lb.,  Is.  to  1    6 


Rendle's  Imperial  Purple-top  Swede  Turnip 

Ditto  ditto       

Skirving's  Liverpool  Swede  ditto,  per  lb., 

laing's  Improved       ditto    ditto,  per  lb. 

Purple-top  Scotch      ditto    ditto,  per  lb. 

"White  and  Green  Globe  per  lb. 

White  Belgian  Carrot 

Teliow  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel 

True  Italian  Bje-grass 

Best  English  Red  and  White  Clover 

Large  Cattle  Parsnip 

With  every  other  kind  of  Agricultural  Seeds  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.    (See  Catalogue. j 

PERMANENT  PASIURU  GRASSES,  sold  in  mixtures  to 
suit  various  soils,  at  30s.  per  acre,  allowing  two  bushels  of  light 
seed  and  12  lbs.  of  heavy  seed  to  each  acre. 

All  orders  above  21.  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
io  any  slation  on  the  Great  IVestern,  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  or  South  Devon  Rail- 
ways ;  or  io  any  town  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  or  to 
Cork,  Dublin,  or  Liverpool,  by  Steamers. 

Railway  and  Steam  communication  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
For  Catalogues  and  furlher  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  <fe  CO.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  17S6. 


G^ 


TRUE  DRUMHEADS  FOR  CATTLE  selling  by 
Thomas  Welland,  at  tbe  Surrey  Gardens,  Wheeler-street, 
Godairaing,  Surrey,  packed  and  delivered  at  Godalming  Station, 
at  3s.  6d.  per  lOQQ. 

BEE  HIVES. 
EORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  various  IMPROVED  BEE  HIVES, 
■which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— the  Honey 
J3es.  The  collection  consists  of  "  Nuti's  Collateral  Hives," 
"The  Single  Bos  Hive,"  "The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,"  "The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  worked  with  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper, 
with  drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  stamps. — 1"-'7,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Agents  :  Wm.  Deory,  Castle-street,  Liverpool ;  Hall  and 
Wilson,  50,  King-street,  Manchester  Austin  and  M'Aslin, 
168,  Trongate,  Glasgow. 


J  WEEKS  AND  Co.,  King*s-road,  Chelsea,  HoRTictrL- 
•  TtTSAL  Aechitects,  Hothouse  Buildeks,  and  Hot-water 
APPABAT09  Mancfacturebs,  solicit  an  inspection  of  their 
various  Works  completed  and  in  progress.  Horticultural 
Buildings  of  every  variety,  BOILERS  of  all  sizes  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  which  they  warrant  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  economical  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  size  Boiler  is  now 
effectually  heating  three  extensive  ranges  of  Forcing-houses, 
230  feet  by  22  feet,  all  Span  Roofs  and  lofty,  containing  upwards 
of  50,000  cubical  feet  of  air-  Also  various  small  and  interme- 
diate size  Boilers,  some  of  all  sizes  in  operation.  The  coiu 
sumption  of  fuel  is  very  moderate,  and  the  fires  will  continue 
from  10  to  15  hours  without  attendance.  The  extensive  ar- 
rangements now  in  full  operation  on  their  premises,  enables 
them  to  build  to  any  extent,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Hot- 
houses, Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-pits,  Frames, 
Glass  Lights,  tfcc.  A  very  extensive  collection  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  which  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Plans, 
Estimiites,  and  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 

J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  Kinff's-road,  Chelsea. 


HALLIMAN'S  REGISTERliD  FRUIT  PRO- 
TECTOR,—The  effective  power  and  utility  of  these 
Glasses  cannot  be  expressed.  The  trees  and  fruit  always  enjoy 
the  free  air;  the  m^hness  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  being  in- 
creased. The  Glass  has  been  tested  ;  the  expense  will  he  so 
small,  that  a  wall  18  feet  high  and  600  feet  in  length  can  have 
a  sufficient  number  placed  on  it  for  less  money  than  a  common 
Vinery  costs  building. 

Cc  H.  can  now  manufacture  them  at  10s.  per  dozen,  U.  per 
100,  3Si.  per  1000,  4  inches  ;  6  inches,  at  15s.per  doz.,  Ql.  per  lUO, 
57i.  per  1000,  for  ready  money.  Any  orders  C.  H.  is  favoured 
with  will  be  duly  attended  to,  and  sent  out  in  any  numbers 
required,  with  printed  directions  for  use,  and  nails. 

C.  Hallibian,  1,  Queen's -pi  ace,  Norland- square,  Kensington, 
Middlesex, 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 

WDRUMMOND  and  SONS,  Agricultural  Museum, 
•  Stirling,  N.B.,  offer  the  loUowing  selected  varieties  of 
TURNIP  SEEDS,  all  at  9rf.  per  lb. : 

SWEDES.— East  Lothian,  Purple-top,  very  hardy  ;  Skirving's 
improved  ditto,  Laing's  ditto,  Matson's  ditto  ;  large  Green-top, 
very  har^  v  ;  Fettercairn  ditto  ditto. 

YELLOWS. — Aberdetn  or  Green-top  Bullock,  Ditto  Purple- 
top  ditto,  Dale's  Hybrid,  Purplctop  improved.  Improved  early 
(excellent  either  for  early  or  late  sowing  ;  it  comes  quick  to  ma- 
tiu-ity,  and  yields  a  heavy  crop).  Long  Tankard. 

*  '  A  considt-rable  reduction  made  when  ordered  in  Cwts. 

FREE  DELIVERY.— All  parcels  above  2[.  value  delivered 
Free  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Belfast,  London- 
derry, Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  to  all  the  Stations  along  the 
lines  of  tbe  Caledonian  and  North  British  Railways. 


TURNIP  StiKDc. 

WSKIRVING  bega  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and 
•  the  Public,  that  he  has  no  Agent  in  Town  or  Country, 
and  that  the  price  of  his  Improvtd  Swede,  and  also  his 
Improved  Purple-top  TtUcw  Bullock  Turnip  Seed  is  this 
season  la.  per  pound.  All  other  kinds  of  Turnip  and  Agri- 
cultural Seeds  in  general,  of  the  most  select  description,  at 
moderate  trices.  A  remittance,  or  reference,  from  unknown 
correspondents,  is  respectfully  requested  to  accompany  orders. 
Liverpool,  May  11. 


GARDEN  ENGINES,  SYRINGES,  &c.,  &c.— 
CAUTION.— The  weU-known  reputation  of  READ'S 
Engines,  Machines,  and  Syringes,  has  led  to  the  nefarious 
practice  of  placing  Cards  in  Shop  Windows,  with  the  words 
"Bead's  Patent"  upon  Syringes  of  the  very  commonest 
description.  R.  Read  begs  to  caution  the  Public  against  being 
deceived  by  such  false  representations,  as  many  of  these  Instru- 
ments upon  trial  will  be  found  defective  and  useless.  Read's 
Instruments  may  be  known  by  the  Royal  Arms,  and  the  words 
"  Read's  Patent.'* 

Manufaactured  only  at  35,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly. 


PRICE  TEN  SHILLINGS  AND  UPWARDS. 


A  PORTABLE  INSTRUMENTfor  Fumigating  Greenhouses, 
Stoves,  and  Frames,  or  Shrubs  and  Flowers,  in  the  open  air, 
without  injuring  the  most  delicate  plant ;  delivering  the  smoke 
cool,  in  a  dense  mass,  and  eS'ecting  a  great  saving  of  Tobacco. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  Trade  by  Messrs.  Babber 
and  Gboom,  London  ;  and  may  be  had  of  all  Ironmongers, 
Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 
IMPORTANT    SANITARY    INVENTION. 


Patchouli, 
Violet, 
Verbena, 
Millefleur. 


THE     CHOICEST     AND     MOST      EXQUISITE 
ITALIAN  and  ORIENTAL  PERFUMES,  for  presents. 
Eglantine,  Musk  Rose,       Coumarine, 

Heliotrope,  Moss  Rose,         Sandal, 

Honeysuckle,      Sweet  Pea,         Spring  Flow- 
Geranium,  Jessamine,  ers. 
Mignonette,        Rondelezia, 

In  single  bottles,  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each  ;  or  in  an 
elegant  case  of  four  bottles,  one-eighth  of  a  pint  each,  selected 
by  the  purchaser  from  the  above,  enclosed  in  a  strong  wooden 
bos,  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any  railway  town  in  the  king- 
dom on  the  receipt  of  7s.  Qd.  in  postage  stamps,  by  Jackson  and 
Townson,  S9,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London. 


"TvEANE^S 


WARRANTED    GARDEN    TOOLS.— 

Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chaii-s, 


TO  FLORISTS,  HORTICULTURISTS,  &c. 


/f£C/ST£f(ED.No/493   By 
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MORRELL'S 
PROTECTE 
FLOWER    LAB 


^iM 


MORIlELL»S  REGISTERED  FLOWER  LABELS 
are  ready  for  delivery  in  any  quantity ;  they  will  be 
found  unimpaired  by  any  change  of  weather,  either  of  beat, 
cold,  wet.  or  dry,  and  therefore  suitable  fur  the  Stove,  Hot- 
house, Greenhuute,  or  the  open  ground  :  also  his  improved 
Flower  Slicks,  of  various  lengths,  from  12  inches  upwards. 
•^May  be  had  of  most  Seedsman  and  Ironmongers  in  town  and 
country  ;  and  wholesale  at  119,  Fleet-street,  London, 


Averuneators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders,  variouspat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaff  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging  Irons  and 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
,,  Stands  in  Wires 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 


Garden  Scrapers 

Grape  Gatherers  and 
Scissors 

Gravel  Rakes  and 
Sieves 

Greenhouse  Doors 
and  Frames 

Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 

Hay  Knives 

Hoes  of  everypattem 

Horticultural  Ham- 
mers and  Hatchets 

Hotbed  Handles 

Ladies'  Set  of  Tools 

Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  por- 
celain, (to. 

Lines  and  Reels 

Marking  Ink 

Mattocks 


GalvanicBordersand'  Menographs 


Plant  Protectors 
Garden  Chairs  and 
Seats 
„    Loops 
„    Rollers 


Metallic  Wire 
Milton  Hatchets 
Mole  Traps 
Mowing  Machine 


Pick  Axes 
Potato  Forks 
Pruning  Bills 

„     Knives,various 

„     Saws 

,,     Scissors 

,,    Shears     [riety. 
Rakes  in  great  va- 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  various 
Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
W^eed  Extractorsand 

Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 


G.  and  J.  Deane  are'  Sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  tbe  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  Uuited  Kingdom.— Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  4(3,  King  William-st.,  London- bridge. 


c. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
MARSDEN'S    ROTARY    WATER-CLOSETS 

and  EFFLUVIA  TRAPS,  acknowledged  by  the  most 
scientific  to  be  the  best  and  simplest  self-acting  Water-Closets 
and  Effluvia  Traps  ever  invented.  A  stench  arises  at  the  time 
of  using  all  other  Water-Closets- with  this  invention  it  can  be 
got  rid  of.  It  is  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  with  four 
receivers  or  buckets  caused  to  revolve  by  tbe  weight  of  the 
matters  falling  into  one  of  the  receivers,  when  it  instantly 
empties  itself  into  the  drain  or  sewer,  and  another  bucket  is 
ready  from  the  opposite  side  to  take  its  place,  and  two  others 
on  their  ascent,  to  be  emptied  in  their  turn,  while  any  upward 
escape  of  effluvia  during  these  successive  changes  is  tflectually 
prevented,  by  overhauging  and  side  flaps  of  vulcanised  lodia- 
rubber,  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  choktd  up  or  get 
out  of  order  ;  no  balance  weight  or  haiidits,  no  D  or  syphon 
traps  required  with  these  Closets.  All  traps  that  require  water 
to  keep  them  air-tight  must  necessarily  leave  a  sediment  topu- 
trify.  The  value  cannot  be  believed  unless  seen  and  tested. — 
Also  Manufacturer  of  Decorative  Marble  Paper-hanging.-^ 
Waterloo  House,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  near  the  Biidge. 


RAPID  BUTTER  MAKING. 

ANTHONY'S  .  PATENT  AMERICAN  CHURN 
was  again  fried  on  Saturday,  at  97,  Newgate-street, 
parties  bringing  their  own  Cream.  In  six  miuutes  from  the 
time  of  putting  in  the  Cream,  at  a  temperature  of  5S*',  from, 
nearly  4  quarts,  3  lbs.  10  oz.  of  good  firm  butter  of  most  excieJ- 
lent  quality  was  produced.  The  human  hand  was  never  used 
in  its  manuiacture ;  the  butter-nulk  being  expressed  by  the 
dasher,  and  rendered  fit  for  use. 

Ket    and  Mitchell,   sole  Agents  for  the  propiietors,  97, 
NewgHte-street,  London, 

A  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade.    Parties  infringing  will  be 

rigorously  prosecuted. 

IKE    STRAND    FENCING,  as   fixed    by  R.  S. 
NEWALL  and  Co.,  is  cheaper,  stronger,  and  more  dura- 
ble and  elegant  than  any  other  Fence  hitherto  introduced. 
COPPER   WIRE  HOTHOUSE  SASH  LINE. 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCrORS. 
GILT  AND  PLaLED  CORD  FOR  HANGING  PICTURES. 
Office,   ISO,  Strand,  London;     Warehouse,  Binnswick-street, 
Blackwall;  Manufactory,  Gateshead,  on  Tyne. 
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ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  REGENT'S  PARK.— 
Admission    every    day   in   WHITSUN   (WEEK,     except 
Saturday,  at  SIXPENCE  each  person. 

JOHN  B.  SMITH  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  that  his  superb  Collection  of  Yellow  RHU- 
DODENDRONS,  AZALEA.  INDICAS,    &c.,    are  now  coming 
into  bloom,  and  will  continue  throughout  the  present  month, 
Norbiton  Nursery,  Kingston,  May  11. 


KENDLE'S   NURSERY  ESTABLISHMENT, 
PLYMOUTH. 
ESTABLISHED      1736. 
GERANIUMS.— 20  strong  plants  for  30s. ;  for  names,  see  this 
Paper,  Saturday,  April  20. 

SCARLET  GERANIUMS.— 20  strong  plants  for  155. 
DAHLIAS.— 12  superior  new  sorts  for  18s.,  or  20  second-class 
ditto,  for  203. 

CAMELLIAS.— Nearly  1000  splendid  plants,  18  in.  to  30  in. 
high,  12  for  36s. ;  20  for  50s. ;  or  40  for  il.  10s. 

FUCHSIAS.— 20  for  15s..  all  the  newest:  sorts.  Purchasers' 
selection,  at  the  above  prices,  from  our  Advertisement  in  this 
3?aper,  April  20th,  or  from  our  Plant  Catalogue  just  out. 

Free  Delivery  of  ail  orders  above4.0s.  to  all  stations 
on  ike  Great  Western,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  or  South 
Devon  Railways  ;  or  to  Cork,  Dublin,  or  Belfast,  by 
Steamer* 

RENDLE'S  CHEMICAL  PLANT  MANURE.— A  sample  box 
will  be  sent  gbatis  with  every  order.  'When  the  properties  of 
this  valuable  Manure  become  fully  known,  it  will  be  used  by 
everybody. 

Apply  to  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO., 

Union-road,  Plymouth. 


CHEAP  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

JOHN  HAYES,  Florist,  Farnham,  Surrey,  will  send 
out  the  following  Bed"ing  Geraniums,  Zs.Gd.  per  dozen; 
all  other  kinds  of  Bedding  Plants,  2s.  Qd.  per  dozen.  Geraniums 
sent  out  of  pots,  2s,  9d.  per  dozen ;  all  other  kinds.  Is.  8cf.  out 
of  pots.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  the  receipt  of  Id. 
postage  stamp. 

FARNHAM  CASTLE  CUCUMBER.— Two  Seeds  of  this  stout 
Black  Spine  Cucumber  will  be  sent,  on  the  receipt  of  12  postage 
stamps.  May  be  grown  24  inches  long.  Twelve  seeds  of  Prize- 
fighter,  ditto,  for  12  stamps. — May  11. 


HOLLYHOCK  SEED. 

JKITLEY  begs  to  inform  the  Admirers  of  the 
•  HOLLYHOCK,  that  he  has  a  small  quantity  of  SEED 
saved  from  very  choice  double  varieties  of  all  colours,  a  packet 
of  which  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  the  receipt  of  i)0Stage  stamps 
to  the  amount  of  2s.  Gd..  or  in  18  named  varieties,  for  5s.— 
Lyncombe  Vale  Nursery,  Bath.  May  11. 


DAHLIA  S.—  Magnificent  (Keynes'),  10.?.  Qd., 
9  certificates  ;  Sir  F.  Bathurst  (Keynes'),  10s.  6d.,  9  cerii- 
ficatea  ;  bnowflake  (Dodd's),  10s.  Orf.,  5  certiticates  ;  Queen  of 
Primroses  (Keynes'),  10s.  6d.,  5  certificates;  Gaiety  (Dodd's), 
7s.  Qd.,  4  certificates  ;  Elizabeth  Proctor's  Fancy,  10s.  6d.,  7  cer- 
tificates ;  Highland  Chief,  7s.  6rf.,  5  certificates  ;  Fiyiug  Dutch- 
man,  7s.  6(i.,  5  certificates  ;  Forget-me-not  (Hooper's),  7s,  Gd., 
with  all  the  leading  ehow  tlowers  of  the  season,  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out,  in  extra  fine  plants,  on  application  to  John 
Keines,  Castle-street  Nursery,  Salisbury. — May  11. 


WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  pleasure  of 
offering  the  following  select  and  highly  desirable  plants  : 
Achimenes  Kleii,  each        \s,  6d. 

,,  longiriora  major,  do,  1  6 

Anemone  japonica  hybrida,  do 1  6 

ilaurandja  Emeryana  (redj,  do.  2  6 

Mitraria  coccinea,  do 7  6 

Phlox  depressa,  do 2  6 

Potentilla  Smoutii,  do 3  6 

Rhododendron  javanicum,  each 7s,  Gd.  to  21  0 

Azalea  indica,  fine  collection,  per  doz 12s.  to  24  0 

SELECT  BEDDING  PLANTS.  Per  doz. 

Antirrhinums,  best  named  6s.  Od. 

Calceolarias,  shrubby        ...        6s.  to  12  0 

,,  fine  seedlings  6s,  to  12  0 

Chrysanthemums,  Continental  (vars.) 9s.  to  13  0 

„  Miniature       12s.  to  18  0 

Cinerarias,  superb  collection       ...12s.  to  24  0 

Fuchsias,  best  kinds  ...  6s.  to  18  0 

Geraniums,  finest  scarlet  (vars.),  remarkably  strong 

and  bushy,  40s.  per  100  6s.  to  12  0 

Geraniums,  Ivy-leaved  pink  and  white 6  0 

„  striped-leaved  for  edgings 6  0 

,,  Mangles'  silver-striped,  fine  6  0 

,,         sweet-scented-leaved  6s.  to  12  0 

Heliotropium  Grisau  12  0 

,,  Souvenir  de  Liege 9  0 

lobelia  erinus  lilacina       9  0 

„  „       maxima      9  0 

„       falgens,  6  hew  vars 18  0 

Mimulus  rubinus,  very  fine  9  0 

Fentstemons  of  sorts  6  0 

„  8  new  and  superb  vars 12s.  to  18  0 

Salvias,  6  fine  vars 4s.  to     9  0 

Verbenas,  best  sorts  6s.  to  12  0 

Zauschneria  californica     6  0 

Roses  in  pots  (see  previous  Advertisements)...  9s.  to  18  0 
Extra  Plants  presented  with  each  order.    Catalogues  may  be 
Jiad  Geatis,  on  appUcation. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 
r^EORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
*J  tures  for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s.  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensure  a  con- 
tinuance of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is.  3d.  per  lb. ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  Is.  id.  per  lb. 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  26, 
Down-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 

/^RASS  SEEDS.  —  Mixtures  of  selected  natural 
^^  GRASS  SEEDS,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  permanent 
Clovers,  for  laying  down  land  to  permanent  Meadows  and  Pas- 
tures, to  suit  the  soil  to  he  laid  down.  Mixtures  of  the  above 
for  Irrigation  or  Water  Meadowfe, 

Mixtures  of  the  above  for  Parks  or  Field  Lawns ;  Italian, 
^^^ennial,  and  other  Rye-grasses  ;  Long  Red,  Yellow  Globe, 
^^5  °  V  ^^  Mangold  Wurzel ;  Swedes  (various  sorts),  Hybrid 
and  other  Turnips  ;  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds,  Agricultural  and 
other  Seeds.— THOMAS  GIBBS  and  Co.,  the  Seedsmen  to  the 
i^^J^L  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  corner  of  HALF- 
MOON.STREET,  Piccadilly,  London. 

(CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  BOXES 
V;  AND  LIGHTS. 

_  One  hundred  1,  2,  and  S-Ught  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom :  2-light  Boxes 
and.  Lights  from  11.  4s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  ot  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
anathe  Trade,  m  mostof  the  counties  of  England.  Jas,  Watts, 
Hotnouse  BuUder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 


THE     STAN'WICK     ^WECTARirfE. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  the  honour  to  announce 
that  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  15,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  by 
order  of  His  Grace  the  Dn?LE  of  Northumbeeland,  and  on 
account  of  the  Trustees  of  a  Fund  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION,  he  will  offer 
for  sale  by  Auction,  in  his  Great  Room,  33,  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  Twenty-four  Plants  of  the  celebrated  STANWICK 
NECTARINE.  These  plants  are  in  pots,  have  been  propagated  ; 
expressly  for  the  Charity  by  Mr.  Riveks,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
and  are  the  first  specitnens  that  have  been  offered  for  sale. 

On  the  same  day  will  be  sold  about  150  dwarf  Apples,  in  6-ineh 
pots,  grafted  on  the  Pumme  de  Paradis  (identical  with  the 
dwarf  Apple  of  Armenia)  ;  many  of  them  are  in  a  bearing  state, 
and  very  interesting  little  tree?. 

HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

STRAWBERRIES  exceeding  two  ounces  each  in 
weight,  and  of  delicious  flavour,  were  grown  on  Roberts's 
Strawberry  Tiles  last  season,  and  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Show  at  Chiswick,  and  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  where  they  obtained  the  highest  Certificate 
of  Merit,  No  appliances  hitherto  used  are  equal  to  these  Tiles 
for  improving  the  flavour  and  keeping  the  Strawberries  clean 
This  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  tried  them.  As  a  further 
protif,  many  persons  who  have  tried  them  have  had  a  secoud 
and  third  supply,  and  will  have  much  pleasure  in  answering 
inquiries,  if  any  reference  is  considered  necessary.  They  are 
not  like  articles  of  consumption,  for  when  once  purchased  they 
will  last  for  many  years. 

CELERY  and  CaRDOONS  of  the  most  superb  quality  and 
size  were  produced  by  the  use  of  Roberts's  Sockets,  and  this 
season  he  introduces  a  new  method  of  growing  Asparagus, 
which  greatly  improves  the  quality  and  quantity  of  that  valu- 
able vegetable.  He  likewise  gives  a  new  mode  of  growing 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs,  and  other  Wall  Fruit,  and  has  recently 
registered  a  Ventilating  Flower  Pot,  which  vrUl  be  found  in- 
valuable to  Scientific  and  Amateur  Gardeners. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet,  with  particulars  and  testimonials, 
can  he  had  by  enclosing  three  postage  stamps  to  Mr,  John 
Ivoberts,  34,  Eastcheap,  London,  where  these  inventions  may 

be  inspected. 

STAR  NURSERY.  SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 

WR.  BRAGG  begs  to  inform  the  Floral  Public 
o  that  his  Annual  Spring  Catalogue  contains  Descriptive 
Lists  of  E.  Foster's  new  and  superlative  Pelargoniums  ;  the 
best  varieties  of  Pinks,  Ficotees,  Carnations,  Pansies,  Roses, 
&c.,  and  may  be  had  on  application, 

GIPSY  PRIDE,  by  far  the  most  successful  Pelargonium  of 
lSi9,  may  still  be  had  ;  also  Constance,  Conspicuum,  Narcissus, 
Armida  improved,  and  all  the  best  show  varieties  of  last  and 
former  years,  in  extra  strong  plants. 

NEW  PANSY,  HUNT'S  "HELEN,"  has  gained  more  first 
class  certificates  in  1849  than  any  other  variety  now  offered, 
and,  beyond  doubt,  is  quite  a  leading  white-ground  flower ; 
plants  are  tine  and  healthy,     ds.  each. 

GOLDEN  YELLOW  DAHLIA,  OLIVER'S  "  GOLDEN 
DROP,"  gained  four  first  prizes  and  first  class  certificates  in 
1848.  &c.,  five  of  each  in  1349.     Plants  in  May,  10s.  Gd. 

NEW  FANCY  DAHLIA,  BRAGG'S  "LADY  GRENVILLE," 
the  most  successful  fancy  Dahlia  of  the  year  ;  colour,  deep  red, 
distinctly  tipped  with  white  ;  as  a  guarantee  for  constancy,  it 
has  received  11  first  class  certificates,  four  extra  money  prizes, 
and  two  premier  prizes  in  class  showing.  Plants  in  May, 
10s.  6d,  Sound  ground  and  pot  roots  of  all  the  best  Fancy 
and  other  Dahlias,  at  moderate  prices. — May  4. 

SATURDAY,  MAYn,  IS50. 

ilEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

f  Medical    S  p.m. 

MoMDAT,  May    i:K  Briiieh  Architects  8  f.m, 

(  Geographical     Bip.M. 

t  SyroEgypiian    T^p.u 

iOKBDiT,  —  ^    "S  Medical  aod  Chinirglcal Sip.si. 

(Znolojtical 9  P.M. 

t  f-tbEoIogical  (Anniversary)   .,..2  p.m. 
Wednesdat,    —        15<  Society  of  irtB S  p.qi. 

(.MicroBcopical    8  p.m. 

Tede.dat,        -       16  [t"''''^"'"'    f/-«- 

•  t  Koy al   84 p.m. 

Feidat,"  —    ,  1"— Royal  Institution    3; p.m. 

c.„„ ,cJ  Horticultural  Gardens 1  r.ar. 

Satdbdat,        -       1S{  jve,t„i„„„  Medical    3  f.M. 

CoDNTBT  Shows. — Tuepday,  May  14:  Hampshire  Horticultuial,  and 
Cornwall  Horticultural.— Wednesday,  May  15 ;  Manchester  Botanical  and 
Horticultural. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  complaint, 
from  Plymouth,  of  Adulterated  Guano  having  been 
palmed  off  upon  some  Devonshire  farmers.  Let  us 
congratulate  Sir  Robert  Newjman's  tenantry  that 
matters  are  no  worse.  "Wood,  straw,  coal,  and 
large  fragments  of  bones,"  have  some  sort  of  value  ; 
and  we  may  assume  that  the  iron  nails  and  other 
rubbish,  spoken  of  by  Prof.  Way,  were  inconsider- 
able in  quantity.  It  is  true  that  wood  and  other  rub- 
bish are  not  worth  quite  91. 10s.  per  ton ;  but  they  are 
worth  something.  Matters  would  have  been  worse, 
had  the  stuff  been  prepared  by  more  cunning  hands. 

Must  we  again,  for  the  hundredth  time,  inform  the 
world  that  guano  doctoring  is  a  trade  ?  and  a  very  great 
one  too ;  that,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  procured 
from  the  only  importers,  or  from  their  authorised 
agents,  all  guano  is  falsified  ?  and  that  a  substance, 
the  cost  of  which  when  bought  by  the  cargo  is 
Ql.  5s.  per  ton,  cannot  be  sold  for  less  except  by 
rogues  ?  Yet  it  is  notorious  that  "  fine  genuine 
Peruvian  guano  "  is  offered  all  over  the  country  at  a 
much  lower  price.  A  few  circumstances  that  have 
come  to  our  knowledge  lately  may  explain  how  this 
is  managed. 

There  are  places  near  London  where  loam  is  sifted, 
and  dried  till  it  looks  like  guano.  We  could  lay  our 
hands  upon  a  gentleman  who  has  found  a  California 
on  a  hill  side,  so  ample  is  the  harvest  of  gold  which 
he  digs  up.  He  is  said  to  have  a  contract  with  one 
house  for  30  tons  of  loam  per  week,  at  20^.  a  ton — 
a  little  revenue  of  something  like  a  thousand  a-year, 
after  paying  expenses.  A  field  of  loam,  assisted  by 
a  few  such  contracts,  is,  we  suspect,  a  better  placer 
than  Sutter's  mill  itself. 

There  are  caravans  in  London  carefully  covered 
in,  so  that  the  most  curious  eye  cannot  see  their 
contents  :  they  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  one-horse 
cart  to  a  waggon ;  and  will  hold  anything, — chests 


of  tea,  sugar-loaves,  cheeses,  tobacco — and  even  loam, 
if  you  don't  mind  dirtying  them. 

Such  caravans,  of  the  largest  size,  may  be  seen 
winding  their  way  through  crooked  lanes,  and  narrow 
streets,  and  poor  neighbourhoods,  till  at  last  they 
disappear  near  the  banks  of  a  river  or  canal,  or  some 
such  place.  At  the  time  of  their  disappeai'ance  a 
pair  of  folding  gates  will  be  found  to  open  and  close 
mysteriously.  If  the  passer-by  looks  within  those 
gates  he  may  find  a  wharf,  perhaps,  and  all  the  signs 
of  a  busy  trade.  But  what  the  trade  may  be  can 
scarcely  be  discovered  unless  from  the  nods  and 
winks  and  grins  of  the  neighbouring  peasautiy. 

In  or  near  such  places  may  be  remarked  heaps  of 
blue  billy  (the  stinking  lime  of  the  gas-works), 
refuse  salt,  crushed  stones,  and  sundry  other  myste- 
rious ingredients.  There,  too,  are  sometimes  bags, 
which  a  little  bird  once  opened  for  us,  and  which, 
to  our  sui'prise,  were  filled  with  guano,  genuine  as 
imported. 

Now  what  can  guano  be  doing  there,  in  such 
doubtful  company  ?  Sifted  and  dried  loam,  blue 
billy,  refuse  salt,  ground  coprolites,  crushed  stones, 
are  strange  associates  for  an  article  worth  SI.  or  10^. 
a  ton  ;  and  one  would  think  that  the  owners  of  the 
wharf  would  be  alarmed  lest,  by  some  unfortunate 
accident,  these  matters  might  be  mixed,  and  their 
reputation  should  suffer  ;  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  loam  is  uncommonly  like  guano, 
and  that  what  it  wants  in  smell  the  blue  billy,  if  it 
did  get  mixed  with  it,  might  help  it  to. 

But  we  must  not  be  fastidious.  Our  native  industry 
demands  men  of  bold  dispositions ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  adventurous  merchants  can  be  found, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  celebrated  haunts  of 
business,  who  would  not  feel  acutely  the  incon- 
venience even  if  an  awkward  labourer  were  to 
jumble  all  these  things  together.  Like  true  men  of 
spirit,  they  would  seek  a  remedy  for  the  disaster 
— and  sell  the  mixture  for  what  it  is  worth.  Now, 
what  a  thing  is  worth  is  what  it  will  fetch ;  and  if 
the  mixture  happens  to  fetch  8^.  or  9/.  a  ton,  then  it 
is  worth  8/.  or  9/.  a  ton — that  is  clear.  The  seller 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  buyer's  ignorance  ;  how 
can  he  undertake  to  measure  a  man's  ignorance  1 
He  is  naturally  acute,  himself,  and  he  lies  under  no 
obligation  to  enquire  into  the  amount  of  his  cus- 
tomer's obtuseness.  The  mode  we  have  suggested 
of  repairing  the  accident  would  be  perfectly  ia 
accordance  with  the  maxims  of  trade  observed  by 
that  part  of  the  mercantile  community  to  which 
such  a  man  belongs.  You  may  hear  such  doctrines 
defended  any  day  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  accidents  of  this  kind 
happen  every  day,  and,  which  is  more  unlucky,  con- 
tinually to  the  same  parties  ;  so  that  their  misfor- 
tunes become  matter  of  public  observation,  and  in 
the  long  run  the  gentlemen  are  set  down  as  persons 
with  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  deal.  Their  neighbours 
know  them,  and  shun  them.  But  their  misfortunes 
are  not  heard  of  out  of  London  :  and  the  simple 
countryman,  instead  of  suspecting  his  merchant  to 
be  a  man  sent  to  Coventry  by  fair  dealers,  looks 
with  admiration  at  the  wealth  he  is  accumulating, 
and  believes  everything  the  knave  may  tell  him. 
Hence  the  trash  thus  compounded  finds  a  ready 
sale  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  mischief  is  done, 
beyond  repair,  that  the  dupes  discover  by  their 
starving  crops  that  a  cheap  bargain  may  be  a  very 
costly  acquisition. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  learned  that  a 
vessel  is  on  her  way  to  the  Norfolk  coast  with  a 
cargo  of  doctored  guano,  along  witli  a  few  tons  of 
guano  genuine  as  delivered  from  the  West  India 
Docks ;  and  that  another  is  loaded  for  Newcastle, 
or  some  port  in  the  north. 

We  also  hear  that  100  tons  of  London-made 
guano  has  just  been  returned  from  Yorkshire  to  a 
notorious  dealer  in  the  article,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence his  trade  is  not  quite  so  brisk  as  it  was. 


The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting,  May  1,  will  have  some  interest  for 
those  who  think  of  visiting  the  ensuing  Eshbitions 
at  Chiswick: 

"  For  many  years  the  Exhibitions  at  the  Garden  were 
accompanied  by  such  constant  fine  weather  that  pre- 
cautious against  rain  appeared  needless.  From  1833 
to  1843,  a  period  of  H  years,  only  two  afternoons  out; 
of  33  were  wet,  and  of  these  one  was  very  slightly  so. 
In  1845  and  1816  every  day  was  fine  ;  but  since  that 
time  the  weather  in  May,  June,  and  July  has  changed 
so  much,  that  out  of  nine  meetings,  iu  1817,  1848,  and 
1849,  five  have  been  moi-e  or  less  stormy.  In  1849  onei 
day  only  proved  wet,  but  so  much  inconvenience  was 
then  experienced  that  the  Council  have  felt  obliged^ 
from  a  regard  to  the  convenience  of  visitors,  to  en- 
deavour to  devise  such  a  remedy  as  is  possible  where 
very  large  numbers  assemble  in  the  open  air. 

"  With  this  view  the  old  entrances  to  the  Garden 
have  been  paved  and  drained,  and  a  new  double  entrance 
has  been  opened  into  the  Arboretum,  from  the  Duke  of 
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consists  beauty  of  proportion,  and  consequent  gratifica- 
tion to  refined  tastes,  which  is  the  ultimate  result  aimed 
at  bv  the  artist  in  the  studio,  or  the  practical  realiser 
in  the  field.  And  as  in  an  otherwise  beautifully  pro- 
portioned statue,  the  general  eiTect  is  destroyed  by  a 


that  there  is  a  golden  rule  applicable  to  routine,  which 
every  young  gardener  would  do  well  to  have  emblazoned 
on  the  cover  of  his  pocket-book  in  letters  of  gold.  It 
should  be  this — Take  care  of  the  roots  and  the  leaves, 
and  the  plant  will  take  care  of  itself.  George  LovilL 


Devonshire's  road,  whence  a  sravel  walk,  630  feet  long, 
and  15  feet  wide,  has  been  made  as  f.ar  as  the  large 
Conservatorv.  On  either  side  of  this  walk  the  tents 
will  be  pitched,  and  it  is  expected   that  a  dry  Ime  of 

rommunieation  will  he  secured,  in  the   event  of  ram,  _  , 

fromTe^"°e  of  tents  to  the  other.  This  alteration  i  deformed  limb,  or  a  too  prominent  muscle,  so  where  a 
wo?d  not  ho'n-ever,  have  alone  completed  a  convenient .  physical  result  has  to  be  worked  out,  by  the  employment 
rimroach  o  the  tents  from  the  more  distant  entrances  !  of  certam  natural  agents,  artificially  applied,  wiU  success 
to  the  Garden,  and  therefore  it  has  been  found  desir- i  be  reaped  m  proportion  as  the  causes  known  are 
able  to  construct  another  gravel  walk,  15  feet   wide, ,  rekted  to  the  resu  ts_  aimed  at.      I    must  be_  borne  m 

III  567  feet  lonj,  from  the  eld  gate  in  the  Duke  of    mmd,  that  no  result  in  nature,  whether  it  arises  from  _ 

Devonshire's  road  as  far  as  the  new  approach  to  the  ,  causes  naturally  applied  or  directed  by  the  hand  ol  ,  so^.jng  the  seed  of  another.  Kotwithstanding  the  im- 
Conservatorr  In  doinc  this  the  opportnnitv  has  been  :  man,  but  bears  a  relationship  to  such  causes,  and  that ,  proveraent  which  art  and  ingenuity  have  efi'ected  with 
ta'-en  of  rec'onstracthi''the  Flower  Garden,  'which  had  •  certain  natural  causes  can  only  produce  certam  results.  ■  respect  to  the  Calceolaria,  there  is  still  an  ample  field 
for  manv  vea-s'h-en  much  in  want  of  remodelling.  The  .  In  the  ordinary  natural  phenomena  around  us  we  do  j^j^  f^^  ,jje  gmplovment  of  the  amateur's  leisure  hours, 
Garden  Cominittee  under  whose  charge  these  works  were  not  recognise  this,  because  we  are  not  familiarly  ac- '  ^nd  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  I  would  recommend 
-'        -  -     ■  ■■   '   -  ■>'"-   '  (juainted  with  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  agents 

i  employed  in  the  great  laboratory  of  Nature.     We  kcow 

that  in  the  movemenis  of  the  planets  some  particular  body 

will  occupy  a  certain  position  in  reference  to  another 

body,  on  some  given  moment,  it  may  be  years  in  the 

future — as,  for  instance,  the  ecUpses  of  Jupiter's  moons 


VILL.A.  AND  SUBURB.iX  GARDENING, 

Few  pursuits  connected  with  gardening  possess  more 

real  interest  than  the  raising  of  seedling  flowers.     It  is 

an  interest  which  never  flags,  for  no-  sooner  has   one 

"  batch"  done  flowering  than  prepajation  is  mads  for 


placed^  availed  themselves  of  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Gle>T3Ixm>-g,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  ground. 
work  and  planting  was  also  intrusted.  The  Council : 
trust  that  tb.is  operation  wUl  be  found  to  have  added 
t^catlv  to  the  c.-'nvenience  of  visitors  to  the  Garden,  as 
we'd  as  to  have  improved  its  apceirance.     In  order  to 


render  these  alterations  useful  to  the  Exhibitors,  a  yard  because  we  know  the  process  by  which  such  a  calcula- 
expre^lv  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  waggons  ,  tion  can  be  arrived  at,  and  we  feel  such  a  degree  of 
aiii  carts  has  a!=o  been  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  the  ,  eertamty  upon  the  result  of  such  calcuiauon  because  we 
orchard,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  teats."  j  know  the  relationship  between  the  cause  and  efl-ect. 

'  I      Now,  in  the  operations  of  cultivation,  success   will 


r.  .■  „!,•  i,    „,    U'Jr-   T-Qr,fnro,l   i,-,    cver  attend  iH  proportiou  33  wB  cau  makc  ourselvcs  ac- 

Soi^rs  sti'''^5tioii3  which   we   iaueiv   venturea  to  ■        .       ,     .  .   t-    ^  ,    .         ,  .  ,        ,  .        .  , ,^ 

ouMt   ..u_   .^^iL —     _ii.^ii  _^_  IT-,,      qnamied  with  the  relation  winch  certam  natural  agents 

make  as  to  the  possibmty  ofeconom'.sing  the  \\  as.f.  >  g^^  ^^  ^^^_^  ^^^^^  _  ^^^  ^^^  _^.^^^^^  ^^  gardening 
Steam  of  fectones,  by  appljiug  it  to  die  purposes  Ol  ,  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  principles.  It  cannot  be  said 
cultivation,  were  met  in  limine  by  this  mquiry,  ^^^^^  famous  as  English  gardeners  are,  they  have  as  yet 
"  How  is  the  heat  to  be  maintained  on  Simdays_  and    established  a   correct  code  of  practice  founded  upon 


those  who  intend  to  pursue  this  subject  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  improvements  already  effected  by  hybrid, 
ising,  more  especially  as  regards  form  and  distinct 
eolourinj,  and,  above  all,  select  those  which  are  of 
robust  habit.  Cross-breeding  frequently  induces  con- 
stitutional debility,  and  to  save  seed  from  weakly  plants 
would  only  he  perpetuating  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
attending  tiie  raising  of  new  Calceolarias. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  take  two  plants, 
for  example,  of  distinct  colours;  and  in  order  that  the 
cross  may  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  place  them  imder  a 
hand-glass,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  fertUised 
by  bees  or  other  insects,  or  place  them  in  a  frame  or 
pit  by  themselves,  where  air  can  be  given,  and  with  a- 
small  hair  pencil  distribute  the  pollen  of  the  one  variety 
carefully  over  the  stigma  of  the  other,  and  rice  versa. 
In  order  to  obtain  as  perfect  a  breed  as  circumstances 


other   days  when  the  engine  fires  are  put  out  ?   ' —  ;  scientific  data,  although — and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted    ^m  admit,  it  will  be  much  better  to  breed  from  a  few 

To  that  objection  we  oser  the  following  reply  :  |  that  it  is  so — everyone  who  writes  an  article  in  the       .     ■     ■■  .        -    -----^  -  _:-..ii .i. 

Upon  reading  the  observations  now  aUuded  to,  Mr.  present  day  deems  it  part  of  his  duty  to  attempt  to 
D11.LWTN  LLEWEiLYN,  of  PenUergare,  tried  the  fol-  !  account  for  his  results  upon  scientific  principles.  I  say 
lowing  experiment  From  a  small  S-inch  cylinder  that  such  a  course  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the  prin- 
enoinl,  employed  by  Mm  for  agricultural  purposes,    ciples  sought  to  be  established  are  often  erroneous  ones, 

^g^ntkLI conducted  a  jet^of  steam  for  4./y  ,  and  the  result  must  ^^'l^llS^'il^.^'^'^^Z^l 

^^   °      -7    .T     ,1  T_  •     I.  •  •        i^t- Vr,^  '  chaos  of  presumed  causes  and  enects,  wituout  an\  real 

n^inui^dai^i^,  through  an  mch  iron  PPe,  mto  a  bed  ,  ^^j^^^^^P        jjow  adverse  such  must  be  to  the'esta- 
of  ronga  stones,   covered   by  a   glazed  firame.      ^  '  ^^i^^^^^^^i  ^oTzes^  dii'.:ivcm  he  ev\ifn:  to  e^evy  one. 
joumal  of  the  temperature  -svas  kept  for  11  days, ,  -  ■ 

■with  the  follo-s^ing  result : 


pairs  in  this  way  than  to  raise  a  misceUaneons  chance 
mixture,  because  it  will  be  a  source  of  more  interest  to 
the  amateur,  and  because  a  very  small  portion  of  seed 
will  prove  ample  for  his  purpose. 

When  the  seed  is  ripe,  which  will  be  readily  known 
by  the  cracking  of  the  capsules,let  it  be  carefully  lookei 
after,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  is  collected,  the  plants- 
may  be  kept  in  a  growing  state,  in  order  that  tha 
voung  shoots  may  lengthen  2  or  3  inches,  when  they 


journal  of  the  temperature  -svas  kept  for  11  days, ,      ^^  ^^^^^.  gardener  knows  with  how  much  greater   '^^^  le'layered  precisely  as  Carnations  are ;  when  pep- 

ity  he  can  develope  the  capabilities  of  a  plant  when    {^^^^  rooted,  let  the  layi 


:  facilit 


Date. 


_^„.  .„ , yers  be  potted  into  3  or  -t-incb- 

ST ATEilEXT  of  Eiperimeat  with  Waste  Steam,  as  a  mediom  ;  jje  has  a  knowledge  of  its  natural  historv,  it  follows  that    p^^^'  ^  ^hich  they  may  be  housed  for  the  winter.     Tha= 
of  Bottosi-heat,  niade  at  Penllerg^,  IS-Sfl. if  he  could  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  principal    best' kinds  should,   of   course,  only  be  propagated,,  as- 

room  must  be  reserved  for  the  seedlings. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  October, 

and  when  just   sufficiently  above  the  soil,  the   yotmg 

seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  into  6-inch  pots,  as  they 

are  exceedingly  »pt  to  damp  off  if  permitted  to  remain. 

in  the  seed  pans.     These  will  be  auite  advanced  enough. 

to  be  potted  into  -l-inch  pots,  in  which  they  will  esta- 


Time  of 
Observation. 


Thermo- 
meter. 


April.! 

9.  .12yooa 

5  P.M. 
7  P.M. 

,  13  Kaon 

3  P.M. 
5p  H. 

7  E.M. 

(   7A-2I. 

12  Noon 
aP.H. 

,  10  A.M. 

7  P.M. 

.|10.1.M. 

6  P.M. 
10  A.M. 

7  P.M. 
.!lO  A.M. 

'  6  P-M. 

.10  A.M. 
.  10  A.M. 

4  PM. 
.  10  AM. 

5  P.M. 
.  10  A.M. 

6?  K. 


10.. 
It 

a.. 

J> 

12.. 

ft 

13. 

u.. 

»» 

1-3. 

IS., 
17.. 

is. 

19. 


Degrees. 

51 

5t 

S6 

G3 

73 

So 

95 
103 
1C4 

93 

83 

79 

69 

75 

£3 

79 

70 

73 

SI 

76 

79 

Si 
110 
103 

93 


Steam  introdaced  about  12 
[o'clock. 

Steam  introduced. 

Steam  not  introduced. 

Steam  not  introdaced. 

Steam  introdaced. 

Steam  not  put  on. 

Steam  introdace.}. 

Steam  in  trodaced. 
Steam  introdnced. 

Steam  introduced. 

Steam  not  introdaced. 


facts  in  the  nature,  habit,  locality,  and  habitat  of  every 
plant  coming  under  his  care,  the  great  difficulties 
he  would  otherwise  have  to  combat  are  overcome  at 
the  very  threshold  of  his  proceedings.  Till  compara- 
tively recent  times  in  the  progress  of  horticulture,  the 
Eng'iish  gardener  has  been  woefully  deficient  in  the 
means  to  facilitate  him  in  the  acquisition  of  such  know. 


I  ledge.     The  introducers  of  exotics  thought  it  enough  to  ^ii^]^  themselves  before  winter ;  I  have  on  some  oeca- 

I  say  with  each  specimen  that  it  was  a  native  ofthe  Cape,  g^^jj^  sovm  the  seed  as  late  as  January,  and  obtained  a 

or  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  which,  as  far  as  practical  utility  ^^^^  bloom  the  following  summer.     The  seeds,  which 

!  was  concerned,  was  saying  nothing  ;  hence  the  loss,  in  °j.g  sown  in  autumn  in  pans,  instead  of  being  baked  in 

the  early  progress  of   gardening  enterprise,  of  many  ^  hothouse  or  greenhouse,  should  be  placed  under  a 

valuable  importations.      Such  losses  have   often  been  ^ai.^i^  n-^;;  -.  and,  if  the  weather  is  wet,  a  hand-glass 

attributed  to  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  gar-  gijo^jd  be  suspended  over  the  pans,  and  provision  made- 

dening  by  the  practitioners  of  the  day,   and  perhaps  ^g  prevent  slugs  or  other  insects  from  attacking  them, 

justly  so  ;  but  such  can  only  amount  to  a  negative  eon-  pfjaro. 

demnation  on  their  part.     The  real  culprits   were  the  _ 

men  who  introduced  pknts   without  the  requisite  data  ,  DISE.A.SES  OF  PLANTS. 

for  their  cultivation.      If  a  more   liberal   amount    of  {Cc-T.iimui  fr-ym  p.  277.) 

useful  particulars  were   not   now   conveyed  with  new  To  the  genus  of  Punctures  belong — 

plants  on  their  introduction,  I  question  if  a  knowledge  of  7,  Albugo  from  aphides. — "This  is  a  white  monld 

plant  culture  would  so  rapidly  progress  towards  perfection  produced   upon   leaves  by   the  effect  of  aphides,  ani 

unquestionablv  one  of  the  greatest  aids  a  gardener  can  which  causes  them  to  soften."     This  is  Plenek's  defini. 

f  ™' t^KjJ  if  ",TiT,»7r.!     1     thaf    nlth.inffb    <rfftam  I  possess,  after  an  acquamtance  with  the  routine  of  his    tion,    I  myself  have  never  observed  this  mould  resulting 
From  this  It  appear^— 1,  tnai,  although   s^eamF>/i^,^^.^^  ^^^^  ..^^      ^^^   ^  therefore   do  not  venture  any 

vras  introduced  among  the  stones  for  only  20  mmntes  |  J"^^^^  .^  '^^^^^  ^^^  ^^?^^^  ^  Wviedge  of  the  natural   opinion  on  it.     I  have  however  often  observed  another 


a  day,  the  temperatttre  was  raised  from  -ol^  to  63 
in  the  first  24  houK  ;  2,  that  the  temperature  con- 


history  of  his  charges  ;  and  independently  of  the  great  phenomenon  known  to    naturalists.      Aphides,    when 

.     .  I.    -  J         T    '  practical  utility  of  such  knowledge,  it  adds  an  interest  near  their  last  metamorphosis,  are  covered  with  a -white 

tinned  to  rise  for  many  hours  after  the  second  appli-  |  ^^  jjjg  ^^^  routine,  and  gives  an  intellectuality  to  his  dust,  and  some  also  with  a  very  fine  soft  hairiness,  also 

.  imtil  the  thermometer  reached  10S= ; '  porsuits.     It  elevates  his  calling  to  something  beyond  white.     In  this  state  I  have  seen  them  in  crowds  suck- 


cation  of  steam,  uiiux  uic  loi-si-iuui^ci-ci  i<i<.^.ii^v-.- ...v/^   ,   poTsm.-.     -.  ---      ^  ... 

3,  that,  at  the  end  of  19  hours,  the  heat  of  the  frame  mere  rule  of  thumb,  and  should  give  ;him  a  position  ing  out  theu:  food,  in  their  usual  maimer,  from  the 
diminished  ;  yet  4,  that,  at  the  end  of  seventy  hours,  beyond  that  which  the  common  opinion  of  the  world  young  leaves  or  branches  on  which  they  rested.  I  have 
the  temperature  still  was  69'.  This  appears  a  conclu-  I  wo'uld  award  to  him  as  a  gardener  even  of  to-day,  sometimes  cleared  them  oS'  so  as  not  to  leave  a  single 
sive  answer  to  those  who  think  that  masses  of  heated  Let  us  hope  to  attain  that  position.  The  acquisition  of  aphis  on  the  plant.  When  I  have  left  it  exposed  to  the 
water  or  heated  porous  materials,  like  rough  stones,  knowledge,  as  observed  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  ad-  sun,  the  branch,  if  very  tender,  has  generally  penshed| 
^viU  become  «o  reduced  in  temperature  by  a  few  mirable  "  DL=course,"  independently  of  its  apphcatioii  to  butwhenlhaveremovedtheplant  totheshadeandwatered 
LT'^=tti^.t^™tv=,l  nf  thp  Tirime  hp-.tin<r  nower  aq  to  '  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  or  in  the  more  limited  it  well  it  has  usually  recovered.  In  this  case  it  seems 
hours  withdrawal  of  the  prime  heatmg  power,  a:=  tp  ,  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  occupations,  there  is  conveyed   to  me,  that  this  so  called  albugo,  a  simple  effect  of 

to  us  by  its  acquirement  an  inward  satisfaction,  injtiries  of  the  gentis  of  puncluret,  has  been  confotmded 
a  pleasure  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  such  with  the  disease  called  mugnoio  (miller),  which  is  a 
acquisition,  calculated  in  the  highest  degree  to  elevate  symptom  of  weakness  in  the  plant.  Although  I  am 
the  man,  to  refine  the  morals,  and  to  add  an  intellectu-  incUned  to  thmk  that  aphides  generally  avoid  healthy 
alits-,  a  dignity  to  his  position.  And  it  should  be  borne  i  plants,  and  only  attack  the  weak  or  diseased,  yet  even 
in  mind  by  every  candidate  for  intellectual  eminence,  supposing  they  will  also  attach  themselves  to  the  sound, 
by  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  highest  it  is  also  true  that  the  first  mischief  is  produced  by  the 
mental  gratification,  respect,  and  moral  value  in  the  eyes  :  effects  of  puncture.  This  kind  of  albugo  ia  most  frequent 
of  his  superiors,  that  mere  position  or  wordly  circum- :  in  autumn,  and  towards  the  close  of  a  hot  and 
stances  can  never  influence  him  in  the  pursuit,  or  tend    moist  spring. 

to  give  him  a  retrograde  movement,  worthy  of  a ;  s.  Honey-dew  of  Aphides. — "A  sweet  transparent 
moment's  consideration.  The  mind  is  become  or  is  be-  fluid,  which  is  found  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves 
coming  the  taUsman  by  which  to  estimate  a  man's  claims  ^  of  various  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs."  I  cannot  under- 
upon  respect  and  social  value  ;  and  let  us  hope  that  ,  stand  how  this  disease  could  ever  have  been  classed 
the  couplet  of  Pope  will  become  an  acknowledged  axongst  fluxions.  The  most  ignorant  are  aware  that 
truism,  that  i  this   fluid  does  not  in  any  manner  proceed  from  the 

"  Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  feUow,  1  plant.     It  transudes,  or  is  expelled  by  the  aphides  from 

The  rest  is  all  bat  leattier  and  prunella."  I  two  protuberances,  which  they  have  on  the  head  and 

The  above  remarks,  although  somewhat  irrelevant  to  :  from  the  anus.  Ants  which  are  frequently  found  with 
the  immediate  subject  of  discussion,  will,  I  hope  be  i  the  aphides,  are  most  greedy  of  it,  and  thence  it  is  coa- 
pardoned,  because  thU  is  the  last  paper  of  the  present  ,  eluded  by  many,  that  the  former  do  not  injure  plants, 
series.     Not  that  the  subject  is  exhausted,  i /foney-rfe!f,properlyspeakmg,shouldatmost,asa disease, 

There  are  many  points  in  the  details  of  plant  culture  '■  be  classed  only  as  a  phthiriasis,  of  which  it  is  a  conse- 
relatir.nship  between  thi  agents  employed  that  success  '  which  no  treatUe  upon  prmciples,  however  elaborate,  quence  w-hen  this  phthurias^  is  one  of  aP^'^es,  It  .s 
must  be  looked  for.     In  a  certain  harmony  of  parts  '  co-Jd  ever  hope  to  elucidate.     But  it  has  appeared  to  me  [  true  that  the  honey-dew  faUmg   upon  branches  and 


endanger  the  plants  cultivated  In  houses  thus  warmed. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  external  temperature 
at  Penllergare  daring  this  trial ;  but  we  find  that 
the  minimum  night  temperature  near  London  on 
the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  April,  during  which 
steam  was  discontinued,  was  34',  34°,  and  36'.  on 
those  days  respectively. 

0\  THE  CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE 
MOST  PERFECT  CULTIV.iTION.— No.  XIV. 
One  of  the  best  practical  gardeners  of  the  day  (Mr. 
Barnes,  of  B'Cton),  in  alluding  to  a  successful  moie  of 
Pine  culture,  very  justly  states  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  the  strict  adherence  to  any  particular 
item  in  the  category  of  requisites.  The  pit  may  be  oi 
the  most  improved  construction,  the  heating  apparatus 
the  most  efficient,  facilities  for  atmospheric  moisture 
may  wait  upon  the  will,  and  the  soil  may  be  unex- 
crp-.ionable,  yet  but  very  imperfect  success  may  attend 
the  efforts  of  those  directing  the  operations.  -And  ii 
this  be  true  in  one  department  of  gardening,  which  t 
most  assuredly  is,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
other   department    of    practice.      It   is   in   a   natural 
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leaves  injures  them,  especially  when  young,  but  that  is 
from  a  totally  different  cause. 

9.  Phthiriasis. — I  should  define  this  to  be  the  attack 
of  an  immense  number  of  insects  crowding  upon  a  plant. 
Although  the  aphides  are  the  most  common,  yet  the 
cochineals  and  some  others  cover  in  the  same  manner 
the  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers.  On  this  account  I 
class  the  injury  under  the  general  head  of  Punctures. 

To  the  genus  which  I  have  called  Intrusion  should 
be  referred,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  greater  part  of  the 
specific  diseases  caused  by  insects  when  accompanied  by 
their  presence. 

10.  Gall  of  the  Oak. 

11.  Bedeguar  of  the  Rose. 

The  one  and  the  other  are  in  fact  real  galls,  that  is  to 
say,  excrescences  closed  on  all  sides,  in  the  centre  of 
which  lives  an  insect.  They  are  produced  by  a  hole 
bored  by  an  insect,  into  which  it  deposits  an  egg.  In 
the  first  case  the  excresceuce  is  fungoid,  with  a  smooth 
surface  ;  in  the  [bedeguar]  it  is  covered  with  reddish 
filaments.  The  latter  is  formed  by  the  Cynips  rosaj, 
Linn.  Of  the  former  there  are  many  species,  one  of 
which  is  found  on  roots.  Naturalists  have  not  much 
investigated  the  manner  in  which  these  excrescences 
result  from  the  disturbance  occasioned  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  sap,  by  the  deposit  of  the  insect's  egg.  But 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  introduction  of  this 
extraneous  body  has  produced  the  disease. 

It  was  our  Malpighi  who  first  established  the  fact, 
having  detected  a  little  fly  in  the  act  of  depositing  its 
egg  in  an  Oak  leaf,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  awl,  corres- 
ponding to  the  ovary.  Professor  Gerbi  of  Pisa,  after 
•examining  and  refuting  the  theories  of  the  formation  of 
gall  nuts,  laid  down  by  the  most  celebrated  naturalists, 
adds  one  of  his  own,  having  chiefly  in  view  the  gall  of 
the  Carduus  spinosissimus.  He  supposes  it  to  be  formed 
<by  an  accumulation  of  solid  matter,  deposited  by  the  sap 
of  the  Thistle  itself,  diminished  by  the  nutriment  taken 
by  the  egg  and  the  larva,  and  that  the  form  of  the  gall 
mut  depends  on  the  form  of  the  egg,  and  of  the  larva 
round  which  the  incrustation  takes  place.  This  in- 
genious hypothesis  requires  to  be  verified  on  other 
kinds  of  galL  Bosc,  in  speaking  of  galls  in  general,  says 
that  the  result  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  written,  is 
very  unsatisfactory  ;  and  that  we  shall  long  be  obliged 
to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  reasons  of  the  regularity 
JE  growth  which  these  singular  productions  assume. 

12.  Scaling This  is  a  swelling  of  the  buds,  with  the 

transformation  of  the  surface  into  little  scales.  It  may 
be  observed  in  the  Willow  for  instance,  of  which  the 
catkins  are  sometimes  converted  into  a  kind  of  knotted 
and  scaly  bunches.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being 
caused  by  the  insect  which  deposits  its  eggs  within  it. 

13.  Verrucosity  of  Leaves^  or  Leaf-like  excrescences 
on  the  surface  of  some  parts  of  plants. — Marchant,  in 
the  "Memoires  de  I'Academie  de  Paris,"  for  1709, 
gives  an  account  of  a  Radish  plant  which  produced 
oblong  tubers,  from  whence  issued  flowers  of  a  cartila- 
ginous texture,  but  otherwise  like  the  ordinary  ones. 
He  presumed  this  to  be  due  to  the  deposit  of  insects' 
eggs  in  the  plant,  or  even  that  it  might  be  produced  by 
simple  puncture,  like  the  deformed  pods  produced  by 
^e  Radish  when  attacked  by  aphides. 

14.  Fleshy  Follicles. — These  are  fleshy  protuberances 
on  the  surface  of  leaves,  formed  by  the  eggs  of  insects, 
as  Plenck  has  described  them.  We  see  them  more 
especially  oa  the  Elm,  produced  by  an  insect  which 
lives  iu  a  little  bladder  apparently  growing  from  the 
leaf ;  but  this  bladder  is,  in  fact,  a  production  of  the 
insect  Itself,  which  deposits  its  egg  withinside  of  it. 
Naturalists  say  that  these  bladders  must  be  considered 
as  formed  of  an  exudation  from  the  leaf  occasioned  by 
the  puncture  of  the  insect. 

15.  Scab  of  the  Olive. — This  name  is  commonly  given 
to  a  disease  of  the  Glive,  about  which  there  may  be 
^ome  confusion.  The  natural  history  of  the  insects  that 
live  upon  this  tree  is  but  little  known.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  only  attack  the  trees  already 
afflicted  with  the  scab,  and  that  it  is  by  analogy  only 
that  the  name  of  scab  of  the  Olive  has  been  given  to 
the  mass  of  insects  which  are  thus  rather  tlie  result 
than  the  cause  of  the  disease. 


TRADE  MEMORANDA. 
Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  have  furnished  us 
with  the  following  information  respecting  Doling.  They 
say  in  their  letter,  "  we  learn  from  the  police,  that  Mr. 
W.  B.  Doling,  the  Forest,  Lyndhurst,  Hants,  is  a 
common  hawker,  therefore  those  nurserymen  who  trust 
him  will  understand  the  extent  of  their  risk.  We 
made  enquiry,  before  executing  an  order  for  above  301. 
worth  of  plants  and  seeds."  Similar  information  has 
been  obtained  by  Messrs,  Henderson  and  Co.,  of  Pine- 
apple-place. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Spring  Proteoiion  of  Young  Conifers. — Our  spring 
frosts  sorely  try  the  constitution  and  injure  the  health 
of  seme  of  the  most  beautiful  Conifers,  by  nipping  their 
young  shoots  and  stopping  their  growth  at  the  time  it 
should  be  most  vigorous.  The  superabundant  resinous 
sap  exudes  at  every  injured  point,  becomes  hardened 
by  the  sun,  and  renders  such  plants  unsightly  and  quite 
unfit  to  embellish  a  lawn.  Some  evergreens,  such  as 
tile  Box  tree,  &c.,  are  also  liable  to  similar  injuries; 
but  as  their  sap  is  not  resinous,  and  they  have  the  power 
of  prolonging  their  growth  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  which  Conifers  have  not,  they  soon  recover 
their  luxuriance.  To  the  temporary  protection,  there- 
fore,  of  jouD^  specimen  Conifers  in  April  and  May,  I 


wish  particularly  to  direct  attention,  as  1  believe  it 
might  be  easily  accomplished,  at  a  trifling  expense,  by 
the  use  of  bunting,  or  some  other  light  close  material. 
1  say  ^young  specimens,  because  I  believe  when  they 
attain  the  height  of  11  feet  in  some  localities,  or  16  feet 
iu  others,  they  may  be  considered  beyond  the  reach  of 
ground  frosts,  which  I  imagine  really  do  all  the  mis- 
chief. Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  those 
species  which,' being  less  excitable  than  others,  are  not 
hable  to  be  disfigured  in  the  same  degree.  Here  tbe 
young  Deodars,  Webbianas,  Cephalonicas,  Douglas  Firs, 
and  Pindrows,  have  suffered  most :  Grandis,  amabilis, 
and  nobilis  are  but  little  injured,  but  the  most  secure 
of  all  is  the  beautiful  and  rare  Nordmanniana.  The  buds 
of  this  valuable  species  are  as  dormant  as  they  were  on 
Christmas-day  ;  thus  they  triumph  over  many  of  their 
magnificent  congeners.  Can  any  one  oblige  us  with  a 
scientific  or  practical  reason  for  the  fact,  that  while  the 
young  shoots  of  Conifers,  Azaleas,  &c.,  are  quite  de- 
stroyed by  a  May  frost,  those  of  the  Horse  Chesnut, 
cSi.c.,  apparently  quite  as  delicate  and  tender,  are  unin- 
jured by  such  casualties?   Charles  Lee,  Hammersmith. 

Value  of  Flued  Walls.— Aa  several  gardeners  of 
eminence  in  their  "  profession  "  condemn  the  practice 
of  working  flued  walls  in  spring,  with  a  view  to  keep  off 
frost ;  and  as  a  friend  of  mine,  an  old  gardener,  who  lives 
about  30  miles  to  the  north  of  Edinburgh,  informed  me 
on  the  29  th  ult.,  that  his  Peaches  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall,  where  of  course  the  fire  was  strongest,  were 
the  size  of  blackbirds'  eggs,  and  the  wood  fit  for  laying 
in,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  whether  the  spring 
working  of  flued  walls  is  condemned  with  sufficient 
reasons.  My  friend  has  always  excellent  crops,  without 
covering  of  any  kind,  and  from  all  that  I  have  seen  and 
read  the  out-of-door  cultivation  of  the  Peach  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  A  Peach  Admirer. 

Food  of  Birds :  Tomtits,  ^c.—As  this  subject  is  now 
fairly  opened  in  your  columns,  on  account  of  its  im- 
portant bearing  both  on  the  produce  of  the  garden  and 
the  fields,  as  well  as  its  being  a  case  of  life  and  death 
to  many  thousands  of  charming  creatures,  to  whom  has 
been  given  a  power  over  that  region  into  which  man  can- 
not soar  ;  1  trust  that  it  will  induce  many  of  your  readers 
to  impart  information,  whereby  man  may  in  time  know 
his  friends  from  his  enemies.  To  suppose  that  these 
numerous  tenants  of  the  air  have  not  a  task  allotted  to 
them  which  cannot  be  greatly  interrupted  without 
serious  mischief  to  other  departments  of  the  great  sys- 
tem of  life  immediately  connected  with  them,  would  be 
inconsistent  with  any  universal  theory  of  natural  de- 
pendencies, and  at  variance  with  many  well  known  facts 
in  natural  history.  Still,  general  rules  are  by  no  means 
infallible  guides  to  a  solution  of  particular  mysteries. 
With  regai'd  to  tomtits,  1  certainly  believed  they  were 
iu  search  of  insects,  until  I  examined  the  blossom  buds 
on  the  trees  as  well  as  those  which  they  had  thrown 
down.  In  the  former  I  found  no  insect,  nor  in  the 
latter  any  sign  of  erosion  from  one  ;  but  the  lower  part 
of  every  calyx,  and  the  embryo  fruit  which  it  en- 
velopes, was  simply  divided  by  one  clean  transverse  cut 
by  a  single  stroke  of  the  bill,  the  peduncle  being  nipped 
off  as  if  by  the  same  stroke  in  a  corresponding  direc- 
tion. Not  perceiving  that  any  portion  was  removed, 
nor  any  sign  of  an  insect  having  been  present,  1  was 
led  to  suspect  that  the  bird  might  be  in  search  of  some 
pleasant  j  nice,  perhaps  the  "  liquor  amnios  "  contained 
in  the  ovary  ;  I  therefore  divided  a  few  of  the  young 
fruit,  and  on  tasting  them,  was  just  able  to  distinguish 
a  delicate  Almond  flavour.  That  Tommy,  although  he 
certainly  belongs  to  the  epicurean  school,  was  really  in 
search  of  this  nectareous  drop,  I  will  not  presume  to 
say  ;  but,  as  I  know  one  branch  of  his  family  feeds  on 
objects  not  larger  than  a  pin's  point,  he  may  possibly 
sip  his  nectar  in  like  proportion  ;  making  up  in  essence 
and  in  number  for  the  smallneas  of  the  quantity  he  may 
obtain  from  each  sealed  vessel  ;  for  he  will  go 
from  flower  to  flower,  throwing  them  down  with 
great  rapidity,  until  the  ground  is  sometimes  white 
with  the  blossoms.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
less  probable  that  he  may  have  been  in  search  of  insects, 
which  at  the  time  escaped  my  observation  ;  but  as 
neither  Mr.  Doubleday  nor  any  of  your  correspondents 
have  answered  my  request,  that  they  would  say  what 
insects  he  is  in  search  of,  I  conclude  this  at  least  is  a 
part  of  the  subject  still  to  be  learned.  That  the  Cherry 
tree,  in  common  with  others,  is  subject  to  the  depreda- 
tion of  insects,  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  that  does  not 
prove  the  case  in  point ;  neither  does  the  account  of  the 
wild  teazel,  which  might  perhaps  as  appropriately  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  Tommy's  amusement 
upon  a  Sunflower,  as  to  the  nature  of  which  I  appre- 
hend there  is  no  mistake.  From  the  correspondence 
which  has  ensued  from  my  remarks  on  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Doubleday's  article  on  the  valuable  services  of  birds,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  I  am  also  amongst  their  perse- 
cutors. So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  I  have  always 
encouraged  birds  of  every  kind,  and  strictly  prohibited 
the  taking  of  any  nests  whatever,  not  excepting  ^the 
sparrows— 

"  For  thou,  poor  bird,  perhaps  mayeat  moan, 
Some  passerella  dead  and  gone.'' 

Now,  these  birds  fell  under  even  Mr.  Taylor's  mild 
proscription,  so  that  I  am  a  greater  protector  than  he. 
I  was  induced  to  encourage  these  daring  marauders 
from  having  observed  them  following  the  scarifier  and 
picking  out  wire  worms  from  the  clods,  until  they  had 
collected  four  or  five  (probably  one  for  each  of  their 
young  ones) ,  which  they  packed  up  in  a  bundle  and  carried 
off  direct  to  the  farm  buildings,  and  having  fed  their 
greedy  families  flew  back  for  more.     This  account  was 


published  some  years  since  in  your  journal,  and  not- 
withstanding the  stares  and  shakes  of  the  head,  and 
various  eloquent  apostrophes  with  which  I  have  been 
saluted  in  the  market-place,  I  still  hold  the  opinion  that 
sparrows  do  infinite  good,  at  least  during  )  1  mouths  out 
of  the  12;  and  if  farmers  cannot  take  the  trouble  to 
keep  them  off  their  Wheat  for  one  month,  while  it  is 
ripening,  it  is  a  pity.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  they 
are  not  then  in  search  of  the  Cecidomyia  Tritiei ;  for  if 
they  were  feeding  on  the  corn  alone,  it  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  they  would  leave  so  much  scattered  on  the 
ground,  which  is  often  as  much  as  they  cousume.  F.  J, 
Graham. 

Vegetable  Marrotv  ^-c.,  a  good  Covering  for  Railway 
Embankments. — "  It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  Vegetable 
Marrows,  Gourds,  Pompions,  and  even  Cucumbers  (if 
really  useful),  miglit  be  profitably  cultivated  ou  railway 
embankments  ;  in  addition  to  some  gain,  such  plants 
would  produce  an  agreeable  appearance  on  the  embank- 
ments, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  south  aspects, 
at  least,  they  might  be  grown  in  perfection.  They 
should  be  planted  on  well  cultivated  grounds,  .about  a 
yard  apart,  on  the  summit  of  the  banks,  and  allowed  to 
grow  wiih  their  heads  downwards.  The  present  is 
perhaps  the  very  best  time  for  raising  the  seed  in  pots, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ground  should  be  dunged  and 
prepared  for  their  reception  in  the  middle  of  May,  when 
they  may  be  considered  out  of  all  danger  from  frost. 
Hardy  and  Son,  Maldon.  [Certainly,  the  French 
Gourds  might  be  usefully  grown  on  the  waste  banks  of 
railways,  and  would  add  much  to  winter  supplies  of 
wholesome  food.] 

IVhich  is  the  best  Aspect  for  an  Orchard  of  Dwarf 
Standard  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  1  Most  books 
recommend  the  south-east  as  being  partially  sheltered 
from  the  cold  north-east  and  the  heivy  south-west 
winds,  the  former  of  which  are  destructive  to  the 
blossoms,  and  the  latter  to  the  fruit  when  approaching 
maturity.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  so  little 
chance  of  the  fruit  being  blown  off  dwarf  trees,  that 
the  latter  inconvenience  might  be  risked  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  complete  shelter  from  the  former,  in  which 
case  south  or  even  south-west  will  be  the  best  aspect. 
Many  consider  north  to  be  a  good  aspect  for  orchards 
and  Hop  grounds,  as  the  backwardness  of  it  retards 
flowering  till  the  frosts  are  gone.  Perhaps  this  might 
apply  to  perry  or  cider  fruits,  where  quantity  is  the 
chief  object,  but  not  to  table  fruit,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  ripened.  Can  you  give  me,  or  direct  me  to 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  aspect  and  incli- 
nation of  surface  affect  temperature,  either  monthly  or 
as  an  average  of  the  year.  Most  fruit  books  refer 
with  approbation  to  the  old  custom  of  putting  pave- 
ments under  fruit  trees,  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
getting  iuto  tlie  cold  or  wet  subsoil.  Would  you 
recommend  this  practice  where  thorough  drainage  is 
adopted?  [No.]    My  object  in  asking  is  tojudge  whether 

1  should  give  the  preference  for  planting  to  some  land 
which  has  a   thin  Layer  of  stone  (about  2  inches)  at 

2  feet  from  the  surface,  and  another  of  6  inches 
at  3  feet,  both  parallel  with  the  inclination  of  the 
ground.  I  could  remove  the  upper  layer,  but  the 
lower  must  remain,  as  it  would  cost  more  to  take  it 
out  than  the  land  would  be  worth.  Supposing  land  on 
the  lias  formation  to  be  as  well  drained  as  that  on  the 
old  or  new  red  sandstone,  would  it  be  better  or  not  so 
good  for  fruit  trees  ?  The  sandstone  marls  are  generally 
recommended,  because  they  are  deep,  rich  in  lime,  and 
frequently  on  dry  subsoils.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
lias  formation  is  richer  in  lime,  and  if  depth  and  dry- 
ness were  obtained,  would  be  at  least  as  good.  There  is, 
at  this  present  time,  in  my  garden,  a  striking  instance 
of  the  effect  of  retarding  the  flow  of  sap  in  producing 
early  blossoming  of  fruit  trees.  A  young  Pear  tree  has 
blossomed  on  one  small  branch  only,  and  on  examination, 
1  found  a  nail  in  it  which  had  been  driven  through  it 
by  the  gardener  when  nailing  it  to  the  wall.  R.  Varden, 
Landown  House,  Worcester.  [If  soil  is_  warmed  by 
thorough  drainage,  it  matters  little  what  its  quality  is, 
provided  it  is  neither  sand  nor  clay.  As  to  aspect,  we 
should  prefer  a  western  to  an  eastern.] 

Hybrid  Azalea. — I  send  for  inspection  flowers  of  a 
hybrid  Azalea,  which  has  bloomed  with  me  for  the 
first  time  this  season.  It  was  purchased  some  years 
since  of  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  of  Exeter,  as  a 
seedling  raised  between  an  American  Azalea  and  the 
Indian  Rhododendron  arboreura  (he  believes),  at  High- 
clerc.  The  plant  is  grafted  on  Rhododendon  ponticum, 
and  though  flowering  in  the  conservatory,  to  decorate 
which  it  was  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  and  planted 
in  a  very  large  pot,  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  evergreen. 
The  cross  seems  a  curious  one.  A  Devonian.  [This  is 
an  extremely  pretty  and  curious  cross  ;  the  leaves  are 
evergreen,  the  flowers  short,  firm,  and  deep  rose  colour  ; 
yet  the  form  of  the  leaves,  their  undulations,  and  their 
surface,  are  very  like  those  of  an  Azalea  pontica.] 

Ants We  would  advise  "  Northwood  "  to  procure 

twopennyworth  of  arsenic,  and  mix  it  with  a.  table- 
spoonful  of  honey,  thinning  it  slightly  with  warm  water. 
Let  him  apply  this  to  his  walls  with  a  common  white- 
wash or  painter's  brush.  If  «  Northwood  "  tries  this 
remedy,  we  should  like  to  hear  with  what  result.  Baxter 
and  Son,  Lewes.— Iry  a  liberal  supply  of  guano,  as  a 
top-dressing  over  them,  or  toads  will  eat  them.  /.  R.  C, 

Pulborough. Strong  gas-water  from  the  gas-works 

will  kill  them  ;  but  it  cannot  be  employed  in-doors,  ou 
account  of  its  smell.  W.  H.  Browning. Small  quan- 
tities of  good  cheese  and  arsenic  rubbed  well  together, 
and  placed  in  their  runs,  will  kill  them.  George  Mills, 
Gunnersbury. Let "  Northwood  "  remove  part  of  his 
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kitchen  floor,  and  he  probably  will  soon  discover  the 
source  of  that  living  stream  with  which  his  food  and 
furniture  are  inundated.  I  apeak  from  experience. 
Some  years  since  my  dining-room  was  similarly  infested. 
Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  cloth  had  been  laid  for 
dinner,  an  advanced  party  of  ants  would  take  possession 
of  it,  and  have  a  taste  of  all  the  good  things  on  the 
table.  Haviug  passed  some  years  of  my  life  within  the 
tropics,  I  could  have  stood  this  intrusion,  but  in  course 
of  time  their  numbers  increased  so  much  that  the  legs 
of  my  guests  were  not  safe  under  the  table.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  been  content  with  pouring  an  occasional 
kettle  of  hot  water  on  the  column  which  wound  its  way 
along  the  entire  plinth  of  the  house,  while  the  house- 
maid did  her  duty  within-doors.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  very  room  was  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet, 
so  that  the  brush,  though  worked  by  a  willing  hand,  had 
but  little  effect  in  routing  the  enemy.  When,  however, 
I  found  my  neighbours  cry  out,  and  fight  shy  of  my  beef 
and  port,  I  became  desperate,  and  removing  the  furni- 
ture out  of  the  room,  had  two  or  three  planl;s  of  the 
floor  removed.  The  living  mass  that  met  ray  eye  at 
once  proved  to  me  bow  utterly  hopeless  the  mere  de- 
struction of  a  column  of  ants  daily  would  be.  I  re- 
moved with  a  garden  spade  a  stable  bucket  nearly  filled 
with  ants  and  the  dust  and  material  of  which  they  had 
formed  their  nest.  I  then  gave  them  a  few  hours'  rest, 
until  I  supposed  all  stragglers  and  foraging  parties  had 
returned  to  their  quarters,  when  I  poured  some  spirits 
of  turpentine  on  the  place  where  the  nest  had  been.  I 
kept  the  floor  open  for  a  few  weeks,  so  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  if  any  attempt  was  made 
at  a  new  settlement,  but  up  to  this  time  I  have  not  seen 
another  ant  withhi  the  walls  of  the  house.  Let  your 
correspondent  be  as  energetic,  and  the  chances  are,  he 
will  be  equally  rewarded.  Experto  crede. 

Effects  of  the  late  Frost. — In  your  last  Chronicle 
I  observed  statements  made  by  two  correspondents 
under  the  above  head,  which  have  somewhat  surprised 
me,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  alleged  intensity  of  the 
cold  as  stated  by  one  writer,  and  the  destructive  effects 
experienced  by  another  ;  the  former  stating  the  ther- 
mometer to  have  fallen  in  the  night  of  the  27th  March 
to  2"  (the  accuracy  of  which  statement  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt),  and  the  latter  enumerating  a  number  of 
shrubs  which  with  him  in  Suffolk  have  either  been 
killed  or  have  sustained  injury,  while  with  myself,  living 
in  what  is  accounted  a  cold  and  bare  district  (the  Cots- 
wold),  hardly  any  of  the  enumerated  shrubs  (and  I 
possess  several  of  them),  have  been  injured  at  all.  My 
Deodars,  for  example  (one  of  them  from  15  to  20  feet 
growth),  are  in  as  healthy  a  condition  as  they  have  ever 
been,  and  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  Cupressus  torulosa 
(of  about  10  feet  growth),  and  others  of  that  sp.cies; 
nor  has  the  Araucarla  imbricata,  insignis,  and  other 
Pines,  Abies  morinda,  tree  Pteonies,  Arbutus,  Aucuba, 
tree  Roses,  and  other  things  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barnes, 
been  hurt.  But  one  shrub  of  late  introduction,  not  in 
the  list,  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  found  (as  has  been 
stated),  quite  hardy,  has,  I  fear,  been  killed — I  mean 
the  Taxodium  sempeivirens,  which,  though  planted  out 
only  a  year  ago  had  attained  a  vigorous  growth  of  about 
4  feet,  but  it  has  now  much  the  appearance  of  being 
dead,  though  I  think  not  quite  to  the  root.  The  Ilex 
latifolia  is  only  rather  pinched,  and  a  Cryptomeria 
japonica  too,  though  not  yet  planted  out,  and  kept  under 
glass,  turned  so  brown  during  the  earlier  frosts  that  I 
feared  I  had  lost  it,  but  it  has,  however,  again  recovered 
its  hue  of  health,  though  from  what  has  occurred  I  must 
rather  doubt  its  being  altogether  hardy;  The  Mag- 
noUas  (grandiflora)  against  my  house  are  also,  I  hope 
and  believe,  little  if  at  all  the  worse  for  the  last  winter's 
frosts,  but  by  the  exposure  to  the  cold  of  from  30  to  40 
preceding  ones  they  may  have  acquired  a  hardy  con- 
stitution. I  have  to-day  been  looking  over  about  150 
trees  of  not  altogether  an  ordinary  description,  though 
none  of  them  perhaps  very  rare,  planted  in  a  place  that 
I  dignify  with  the  name  of  an  arboretum,  and  I  find 
that  upon  the  whole  they  have  withstood  the  rigour  of 
the  season  very  well.  Of  the  Pines  there  planted,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Corsican  (Laricio)  is  the  most 
likely  to  prove  a  valuable  tree  ;  one  planted  when  the 
collection  was  made  16  years  ago  is  really  a  noble  look- 
ing tree.  W.  H.,  May  8.  [With  us,  in  low  imper- 
fectly drained  heavy  London  clay,  Taxodium  sempervi- 
rens  and  Cryptomeria  have  not  even  changed  colour.] 

The  Weather.— From  the  20th  to  the  end  of  April 
the  weather  was  cold  and  dry,  with  bright  days,  and 
two  or  three  degrees  of  frost  at  night  ;  under  these  cir. 
cumstances  the  Plum  and  Pear  trees  bloomed  and  set 
their  fruit  in  great  perfection,  and  there  appeared  a 
prospect  of  a  most  abundant  season  ;  but  sutidenly,  on 
the  evening  of  May  2d,  a  sharp  hoar  frost  came  on,  so 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered 23,  or  9  degrees  of  frost ;  this  seems  to  have 
destroyed  nearly  everything.  Beurre'  Capiaumont 
Pears  and  some  other  late  blooming  sorts,  seem  to  have 
escaped.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  if  these  sudden 
hoar  frosts  in  spring  are  local,  or  in  what  situations 
they  are  most  destructive ;  perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  will  give  the 
amount  of  frost  registered  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  ; 
here  we  are  neither  high  nor  low,  and  the  soil  rather 
dry  than  otherwise — substratum  sand.  Peaches  on 
south-west  wall,unprotected,  which  had  entirely  escaped 
the  severe  frosts  of  March,  and  had  set  their  fruit 
abundantly,  are  all  killed.    T.  R.,  Sawbridgeworlh. 

Hartley's  Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass.— I  am  most 
thoroughly  convinced  from  experience  that  nothing  can 
equal  «  Hartley's  Patent  Rough  Plate."     I  only  wish  I 


had  used  it  for  all  my  houses,  &c.  It  keeps  flowers  in 
bloom  weeks  longer  than  any  other  glass,  and  com- 
pletely gets  rid  of  the  necessity  of  shades.  I  have  used 
it  for  pits  and  hand-glasses  with  great  success  ;  and  it 
answers  admirably  for  striking  cuttings  under  it,  even 
of  the  most  delicate  things.  The  time  will  come  when 
no  other  glass  will  be  used  for  horticultural  purposes, 
roofs  at  any  rate.  I  have  seen  many  imitations  of  it, 
most  wTetehed  and  imperfect  substitutes,  nothing  but 
common  sheet  glass  with  one  side  roughened.  Every 
one  wlio  has  seen  the  patent  rough  plate  is  satisfied 
now  of  its  efficacy,  though  they  were  very  sceptical  last 
year.  John  fVills,  jun,,  the  Rector!/,  South  Perrott, 
near  Crewkerue. 


Societies* 

Royal  Botanic,  Regent's  Pake,  J/ay  8.— This  Society  was 
unfortunate  in  having  a  wet  day  for  its  first  fete  this  season. 
Without  anything  striking,  if  we  except  some  of  the  Roses, 
the  Azaleas,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence's  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  which  were  fine,  the  exhibition  was  not  more 
than  an  average  one.  There  were  no  tall  Cacti  worth  men- 
tioning. Orchids  were  far  from  being  numerous,  and  the  Peiar- 
goniums,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  not  sufficiently  in 
bloom.  H.  E.  H.  Prince  Albert  inspected  the  exhibition  at  an 
early  hour. 

Collections  of  30  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  shown 
by  ilrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealiog  Park,  and  Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to  H. 
Coljer,  Esq.,  of  Dartford.  In  Mrs.  Lawrence's  group,  which 
was  greatly  superior  to  Mr.  Cole's,  we  remarked  huge  speci- 
mens of  Eriostemon  myoporoides  and  buxifolium,  Polygala 
acuminata,  Epacris  grandiflora,  a  very  fine  Pimelea  spectabLlis, 
which  could  hardly  be  less  than  o  feet  through  and  nearly  as 
much  high,  a  mass  of  finely  expanded  fluwers  ;  a  graceful 
bush  of  Chorozema  Lawrenceana,  Podolobium  staurophyllum, 
the  handsome  yellow-flowered  Oxylobium  Pultenaae,  the  showy 
Gompholobium  barbigerum,  a  plant  which  few  flower  well;  a 
small  G,  polymorphum,  trained  to  stakes,  in  the  form  of  a 
hush,  a  much  handsomer  plan  than  that  of  placing  it  on  a 
trellis;  a  nicely-flowered  and  highly-culoured  Hovea  Ceisi, 
Boronia  pinnata  in  charming  condition,  Adenandra  speciosa, 
a  good  blue  Lescheuiultia,  and  some  other  plants.  The  bes' 
of  Mr.  Cole's  30  plants  were  Erica  Cavendishii,  Adenandra 
speciosa.  Azalea  Gledstanesii,  a  purple-flowered  Everlasting, 
Hovea  Celsi,  not  so  highly  coloured  as  it  should  have  been,  and 
a  finely  blossomed  Clerodendron  splendens. 

Collections  of  20  Stove  and  Geeenhodse  Plants  were  shown 
by  Messrs,  Green,  Taylor,  Frazer,  and  Pamplin.  Mr.  Green 
had  Gardenia  Stanleyana,  with  a  good  show  of  blossom, 
but  hardly  forward  enough  ;  a  very  fine  Azalea  Gled- 
stanesii,  insufiiciently  advanced  in  bloom ;  a  pretty  conical 
Leschenaultia  formosa,  the  pretty  Acropbyllum  venosum, 
a  useful  plant ;  Ixora  coccinea,  a  large  red  Azalea,  two 
Everlastings,  and  the  purple  Epipbyilum  Rus^ellianum, 
trained  on  a  wire  trellis.  —  Mr.  Taylor  sent  a  handsome 
pyramidal  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  Ixora  coccinea,  a  pale  pink 
Epacris,  called  limata  ;  Adenandra  speciosa  ;  a  b<Jifl:-flo\vered 
Heath,  named  Albertii ;  and  a  large  white  Azalea. — Messrs. 
Frazers*  plants  were  small,  and  incapable  of  comparison  witb 
thefine  specimens  supplied  from  the  same  nursery  in  former 
years.  Among  them  were  good  plants  of  Erica  propendens. 
Azalea  indica  alba,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  Epacris  grandiflora, 
and  Privet-leaved  Jasmine. — Mr.  Pamplin  had  Genista  race- 
mosa,  Hovea  Celsi,  some  Azaleas  and  Heaths,  and  a  good  bush 
of  the  nst  very  showy  Pimelea  lanata. 

Collections  of  10  Stove  and  Gkeenoouse  Plants  were  nu- 
merous.  The  two  best  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Croxlord,  of 
Stamford-hill,  and  Mr.  Lajbank,  of  Norwood.  In  the  former 
of  these  we  observed  a  large  Epacris  grandiflora,  well  flowered 
and  highly  coloured  ;  Adenandra  speciosa,  Erica  propendens,  E. 
Hartnelli,  a  blue  Leschenaultia,  the  bos-leaved  Eriustemon,  a 
prettily  managed  Epacris  miniata,  and  Chorozema  Hench- 
manni. — Mr.  Laybank's  10  plants  contained  Tropceolam  trico- 
lorum,  trained  in  the  form  of  ao  upright  cylinder,  4  feet  high, 
and  covered  with  flowers,  producing  a  striking  effect ;  a  well- 
cultivated  Boronia  anemoniefoiia,  a  white  Azalea,  Zichya  coc- 
cinea, a  badly -coloured  variety  of  Gompholobium  polymorphum. 
Erica  Batemanniana,  a  handsome  Iltath  in  the  way  of  Spren- 
gelii ;  a  well-grown  and  flowered  Chorozema  angustifolia,  and 
a  purple  Everlasting. — Among  the  10  plants  from  Mr.  Bruce,  ut 
Tooting,  which  were  placed  next  in  point  of  merit,  we  remaiked 
Azalea  speciosa,  a  glowing  red  variety;  a  charming  Epaciis 
miniata,  Aphelexis  humilis,  and  Erica  perspicua  nana. — Other 
tL-ns  were  produced  by  W.  H.  Giliiot,  Esq.,  of  Clapham  ;  Miss 
Traill,  of  Bromley  ;  Mr.  Malyon,  gr.  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq  , 
Blackheath;  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  Mr.  Stanly, 
Mr.  Toung,  and  others.  In  these  collections  we  observed 
Erica  SindriJua,  which  is  noticed  in  another  column  ;  some 
nice  bushes  of  Boronia  anemonoefolia,  which,  on  account  of  its 
sombre  appearance,  makes  an  ineffective  exhibition  plant ; 
Oxylobium  PulteureaB,  one  of  the  handsomest  ofjellow-floweted 
greenhouse  shrubs;  Erica  vestita  rosea,  a  charming  purple 
Heath  ;  and  the  strongly-scented  violet-flowered  Prosianthera 
rotuodifolia. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  exhibition,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  in  the  tent  in  which  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  were  arranged,  earthen  terraces  faced  with  turf  have 
been  substituted  for  the  wooden  stages  on  which  the  plants 
used  to  be  placed,  and  with  good  efiect. 

Orchids. — The  only  collection  of  25  was  produced  by  Mr. 
William?,  gr.  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq..  of  Hoddesdon.  It  con- 
tained Lietia  majalis,  with  one  flower  ;  L.  cionaharina,  C^pri- 
pedium  barbatum,  with  four  blossoms;  Odontoglossum  pul- 
chellum,  Epidendrum  bicornutum,  E.  macrocbiluro,  aurantia- 
cum,  crassifolium,  and  variegatum,  Lycaste  crueuia,  Cattleja 
intermedia,  C.  citrina,  with  two  flowers  ;  C.  Sliiuntri,  and  C. 
Mossiae,  a  finely-blossomed  Dendrobium  macrophj  Hum,  mo- 
niliforme,  densiflorum,  c^rolescene,  and  nobile ;  Phalce- 
nopsis  grandiflora,  Maxillaria  tenuifolia,  the  little  orange- 
flowerea  Saccolabium  miniatnm,  Phaius  Wallichii,  and  ihe 
larger  variety  of  Brassia  maculata. 

Groups  of  15  Okchids  were  shown  by  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq., 
of  Stratford,  and  by  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Schiblers  plants 
consisted  of  Dendrobium  triadenmm,  Devonianum,  pulchellum, 
and  densiflorum  ;  Cimbidium  eburneura,  Biirlingtonia  rigida, 
Saccolabium  guttatum,  Oncidium  bifoiium,  Catdeya  inier- 
media,  and  Calanthe  vera  hfolia.  Mrs.  Lawrence  sent  Den- 
drobium nobile,  moniliforme,  secundum,  and  lormosum  ; 
Cattleya  intermedia,  Cyrtochilum  citrinum,  Cypripeaium  bar- 
batum, Phaiaenopsis  grandiflora,  Chysis  bractescens,  Vanda 
insignis,  and  Oncidium  Papilio. 

Ten  Orchids  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Beck,  and  Mr.  Wooly,  gr. 
to  H.  B.  Ker,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt.  Mi.  Beck's  group  (all  in 
slate  pots)  contained  a  large  and  charming  specimen  of  Den- 
drobium nobile,  also  D.  densiflurum  and  fiinbiiatum,  a  highly 
coloured  Cattleya  Skinner),  and  a  good  Epidendrum  crassi- 
folium. Mr.  Wooly  hud  Phaius  grandifolius,  with  nine  flower 
ppikes  ;  LycasCe  Harrisonice,  with  a  dozen  open  blossoms  ;  Den- 
drobium nobile,  Epidendrum  cochleatum  and  crassifolium. — 
Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  of  Exeter,  produced  an  admirable 
Dendrobium  cserulescens,  some  i  feet  high  and  as  much 
through,  growing  in  a  pan  about  a  foot  deep,  and  we  noticed 
elsewhere  iu  the  tents  an  example  of  the  Boroean  Cypripedium 
Lowei  from  Messrs.  Ilollisson.  —  Messrs.  Veiich  had  Dendro- 
bium cretaceum,  from  Moulmein. 

Of  Azaleas  there  was  a  large  and  grand  display.    Mrs. 


Lawrence  had  12  excellent  specimens,  and  a  similar  number 

I  was  produced  by  Messrs    Frazer  and  Lane.     The  first  group 

,  contained   exquibita,    double  red,  praBstantissima,  Lawrence- 

\  ana,    coronata,    lateritia,    speeiosissima,    Bawsonii,    optima, 

j  one  of  the  best  reds,  and  Gledsianesii — Messrs.  Frazer  had 

Broughtonii,  Murrayana,  violacea  superba,  purpurea  superha ; 

re'ulgens,   a  cone  of  glowinK  red;  splendens;   an   admirable 

Chinese   yellow;    Fielder's   White,    fuigens,    and    lateritia.— 

Messrs-  Lane  sent  speeiosissima,  picturata,  white  ;  triumphans, 

double  purple,  double  red,  indica  alba,  and  others. 

Six  Azaleas  were  produced  hy  Messrs.  Green,  Falconer,  and 
Giliiot.  Mr.  Green's  sorts  were  triumphans,  indica  alba, 
double  red,  coronata,  variegata,  and  lateritia.  Mr.  Falconer 
sent  quite  a  little  tree  of  the  double  red  ;  also  fine  plants  of 
speeiosissima,  variegata.  Favourite,  Bianca,  one  of  the  best 
whites,  and  lateritia.  Mr.  Gilliot's  kinds  consisted  of  small 
plants  of  optima,  exquisita,  reful^ens,  and  variegata. 

Roses  were  numerous,  and  exhibited  in  beautiful  condition. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  the  excellence  of  many 
of  the  specimens  in  Mr.  Lane's  collection.  Mr.  Paul,  too,  had 
a  plant  of  Madame  de  St.  Joseph  (a  very  fine  Tea  Rose),  which 
was  the  admiration  of  everybody.  Mr.  Francis'  collection  also 
did  him  credit ;  and  so  did  those  produced  by  Mr.  Rowland  and 
others,  to  the  amateurs.  Mr,  Lane's  varieties  were.  Hybrid 
Bourbon :  Chenedole.  Hyhri-i  I'crpetual :  Baronne  Prevostj 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  (very  fine),  Geant  des  Batailles,  Lady 
Alice  Peel,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Madame  Trudeaux,  Mrs.  Elliott, 
Bourbon  :  Armosa.  China  :  Fabvier,  Mieliez,  lemon  white, — 
Messrs.  Paul  had  fine  plants  of  Teas  ;  Safrano,  Taglionij 
Cels  multiflora,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph  (alluded  to  above). 
Lady  "Warrender.  BourljOn  :  Bouquet  de  flore.  Hybrid  I^er^ 
petual :  Duchess  of  Sutht^rland.  China:  Mioland,  and  others.— r 
Mr.  Francis's  sorts  were,  Hybrid  Perpetual :  Augustine  Mou- 
chelet,  Baronne  Prevost,  La  Reine,  General  Allard,  Mrs.  Elliot, 
Hybrid  Bourbon :  Charles  Duval,  Paul  Perras.  Teas  :  Elise 
Sauvage.  Bourbon :  Armosa,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Chenedole.— Mr.  Lane's  yellow  Roses  were,  Queen  Victoria, 
Smith's  Yellow,  Yicomtesse  de  Cazes,  Pauline  Piantier,  and 
Clara  Wendel. — Mr.  Paul  had,  in  addition  to  the  above,  two 
Persian  yellows,  Harrison's  Yellow,  and  Solfaterre.  To  the 
above  sorts  Mr.  Francis  added  La  Pactole, 

Cape  Heaths  were  plentiful,  but  generaUy  insufficiently  in 
bloom.  The  plants  produced  from  Mr.  Rucker's  garden,  and 
cultivated  by  ilr.  Leach,  were  certainly  admirable  examples  of 
successtul  Heath  growing.  Among  them  were  fine  specimens 
of  Beaumontia,  propendens,  perspicua  nana,  vasiflora,  Hart- 
nelli, suaveolens,  elegaus  stricta,  favoides  elegans,  tortulje- 
flora,  aristata  major,  mutahilis,  and  dilecta. — Among  Ama- 
teurs, Mr.  Quilter,  of  Norwood,  had  the  next  best  group.  It 
consisted  of  mutahilis,  viridis  (not  viridiflora  or  viridescens, 
but  the  true  viridis  of  *'  Andrews,"  a  scarce  Heath  with  the 
habit  of  the  vestitas),  Sindriana,  favoides  elegans,  fastigiata 
lutescens,  intermedia,  elegans,  perspicua  nana,  ampuUacea, 
vestita  rosea,  nitida,  and  propendens. — Mr.  Cole  had  15  nice 
Heaths  ;  and  groups  of  six  plants  were  produced  in  good 
condition  by  Messrs.  May,  Williams,  and  Green.  —  In  the 
Nurserymen's  Class,  Mr.  Fairbairn  had  12  good  plants,  some 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  column,  and  so  had 
Messrs.  RoUisson  and  Yeitch.  In  the  group  from  Exeter,  we 
observed  a  nice  example  of  Per-elegans,  a  new  kind;  and 
Messrs.  RoUisson  had  the  seldom-seen  primuloides  and  Sin- 
driana. Some  Seedling  Heaths,  appai'ently  raised  between 
arihtata  and  Hartnelli,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  and 
Pince  ;  but  though  very  beautiful,  as  most  Heaths  are,  they 
were  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit  more  particular  notice. 
This  remark  also  applies  to  a  seedling  produced  by  Mr.  Epps^ 
of  Maidstone,  iu  the  way  of  Dunbariana  or,  perhaps,  tricolor 
verna. 

Single  specimens  consisted  of  an  immense  Pimelea  specta- 
bilis from  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Ithododendron  Gibsonii  from  Mr, 
Lane,  Boronia  spa'^hulata  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Hoya  imperialis 
from  ilessrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  Epacris  miniata  from 
Messrs.  RoUisson,  Pimelea  Hendersooi  from  Mr,  Warner,  and 
some  other  plants  of  less  interest. 

New  Plants  were  scarce.  Messrs.  Veitch  had  Medinilla 
bracteata,  Fuchsia  spectabilis  (not  in  good  condition),  Pimelea 
Neippergiana,  a  pretty  white  kind,  Stylidium  ciliare,  and 
Dieiytra  spectabili. — Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Co.  sent  Gardenia 
malleifeva  and  Clerodendron  Bethuneanum. — Mr.  Taylor  had 
Pimelea  Nieppergiana. —  Messrs  Henderson  ditto,  an  Acacia 
called  grandis,  and  Pimelea  Ver&chafieltiana.  —  Mr.  Stanly 
showed  a  seedling  Hovea. — Messrs.  Veitch  produced  Cinchona 
lanceolata  as  a  '*  plant  of  economical  interest." — A  cut  spike  o£ 
a  small-flowered  white  Rhododendron  called  Bianca  was  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  and  Mr.  Stark,  of  Edin- 
burgh, sent  a  yellow-flowei'ed  Wallflower,  which  was  stated  to 
be  "violet-scented," 

Pelaegomcms. — As  we  have  stated,  these  were  numerous, 
but  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  bloom.  For  12  "  new  kinds  "" 
in  8-inch  pots,  Mr.  Cock,  of  Chiswick,  was  first  with  Hope, 
Gulielma,  Salamander,  Pictum,  Mont  Blanc,  Mars,  Bertha, 
Orion,  Rosamond,  Pearl,  Forget-me-Not,  and  Gustavus;  2d, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Pimlico,  for  Orion,  CamUla,  Negress,  Armada, 
Isabella,  Gustavus,  Hebe's  Lip,  Forget-me-Not,  Rosetta,  Miss 
Holford,  Cassandra,  and  Gulielma  ;  3d,  Mr.  Stains,  New-road, 
for  Forget-me-Not,  Rolla,  Centurion,  Virgin  Queen,  Phyllis,. 
Painted  Lady,  Pearl,  Norab,  Bertha,  Minna,  Gulielma,  and 
Negress.  Nurserymen  (came  class):  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Dob* 
son,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  for  Cuyp,  Agatba,  Mulready,  Gulielma, 
Rosalind,  <Mont  Blanc,  Cbioe",  Gustavus,  Pontiff,  Blanche,  and 
Rosamond  ;  2d,  Mr.  Gaines,  for  Forgeume-Not,  Pearl,  Armada^ 
Grenadier,  Mont  Blanc,  Mrs.  Beck,  Juliana,  »fec.  Mr.  Parker's 
varieties,  in  ll-inch  pots,  w-ere  Adonis,  Rosy  Circle,  Re- 
splendent, Zanzummim,  Pearl,  and  Negress.  Mr.  Gaines  had 
Cotherstone,  Gazelle,  Emma,  Negress,  Pearl,  and  Ackbar. 

FANcr  Pelargoniujis. — 1,  Mr.  Robinson,  for  very  fine  plants 
of  Empress,  Fairy  Queen,  Jehu  superbum,  Aoais,  Queen,  and 
Madame  Mieliez  ;  2,  Mr.  Moseley,  for  Nosegay,  Staiuiski,  Anais,. 
Lady  Rivers,  Yeatmannianum  grandiflorum,  and  Lady  Floi"a  ; 
3,  Mr.  Stains,  Queen,  Madame  Mieliez,  Statui-ski,  Njmph,  La 
belle  Atricana,  and  Yeatmannianum  grandiflorum. -Mr.  Gaines' 
six  consisted  of  Anais,  Madame  Rosati,  Jenny  Llnd,  Madame 
Mieliez,  Lady  Rivers,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha. 

Of  Cape  Pelasoonidms  Mr.  Parker  had  elegans,  abrotani- 
foiium,  glaucum,  holosericeum,  reuiforme,  crispum  major, 
ardens,  bicolor,  flexuosutu,  Blandfordianum,  elatum,  and 
quinquevuluerum. 

Seedlinu  Pelargoniums.— Mr.  Beck  had  Rosa  and  Incom. 
parable,  two  varieties  ot  great  colom-,  which  we  hope  to  see 
again.  "Little,  but  gojd,"  from  the  same  raiser,  is  also  a 
promising  flower.  Other  seedlings  were  produced  by  Mr.  Hoyl^ 
and  others,  but  the  season  is  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  for 
them  to  be  seen  in  their  true  characters, 

CiNEEAHiAS.  —  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple-place, 
showed  Speciosa,  Cerito,  Hus8e.\ana,  Edmondsiana,  and  Beauty 
of  St.  John's-wood.— Mr.  Hendeison,  Wellington-road,  had 
Adela  ViUiers,  Flora  Mclvor,  Cerito,  Matilda,  Pauline,  and 
Effie  Deans.  —  Mr.  Ivery  sent  Beauty  of  Peckham,  Prime^ 
MiuiAter,  Gem,  Alboni,  Oue  in  the  Ring,  and  Edmoneiana.-* 
Mr.  RobiDBon  produced  Fairy  Ring,  Edmondsiana,  NewingtOD 
Beauiy,  Amanda,  Husseyana,  and  Brilliant. — Among  Seed* 
lings,  perhaps  the  most  promibing  were  Lady  Hume  Campbell, 
and  Madame  Soutug. 

Calceolarias. — Mr.  Stanly  showed  Beauty  Supreme,  Soli. 
citor-G^ueral,  Enchantress,  Chancellor,  Madonna,  and  Don 
Sebastian.     No  Seedliogs  were  produced  wortby  oi  remark. 

Pansies  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Turner  anduragg,  of  Slough, 
and  Mcbbrs.  Maul,  of  Bristol.  With  the  exception  of  the  I)uk& 
of  Norfolk,  the  flowers  were  generaUy  small. 

A  collection  of  30  well-grown  British  Ferns  was  produced 
by  Mr.  Williams,  gr.  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.  ;  and  Mr,  Wooly, 
gr.  to  H.  B.  Ker,  Esq.,  had  a  group  of  1*2  exotic  Ferns.    Alpine 
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plants  were   furnished  by  Mr,   Turner,  and    Mr,    Wood,  of 
Norwood, 

Hammersmith  Panst  Exhibition,  May  3.— Amateurs— 24 
blooms:  Ist,  Mr.  Treacher;  2d,  Mr.  Scotcher ;  3d,  Mr.  Par- 
sons; 4th,  J.  H.  Brown,  Esq.;  5th,  A.  Lane,  Esq.  Nursery- 
men—36  blooms  :  Ist,  Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough  ;  2d, 
Mr,  Thomson,  Iver ;  3d,  Mr.  Bragg.  A  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  to  '*  Mr.  Beck,"  a  flower  of  much  promise,  raised 
by  Mr.  Turner  ;  and  to  it  was  also  awarded  the  Vice-Presidents' 
prize  of  one  guinea.  Amongst  the  varieties  shown  in  the 
various  collections  we  noticed  particularly  fine  specimens  of 
Queen  of  England,  Almanzor,  Mrs-  Hamilton,  Ellen,  Mrs. 
Beck,  Miss  Thomeon,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Peaelope,  Caroline, 
SirR.  Peel  Bragg),  Climax,  Princess,  Constellation,  Bellona, 
Rubens,  Miss  Edwards,  Dake  of  Norfolk,  Addioon,  Leader, 
Juventa,  Mrs.  Bragg,  Viceroy,  Example,  Ophir,  Emma.  Mal- 
vern, Disraeli,  Rainbow,  Lucy  Neal,  Sambo,  &c.  The  flowers 
were  produced  in  excellent  order,  and  altogether  the  meeting 
■was  one  of  the  best  which  has  been  held  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Society. 

Ipswich  Auricdla  and  Poltanthds  Show,  May  2.— 1st,  Mr. 
Marshall,  for  Lee's  Colonel  Taylor,  and  Grime's  Privateer  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Scotchmere,  Smith's  Waterloo  and  Grime's  Privateer ; 
3d,  Mr.  Woollard,  Baldiston's  Susan  and  Grime's  Privateer. 
White-edged  :  Mr.  Kerridge,  Townsend's  Lady  Duncan  and 
Wild's  Bright  Phcebus.  Self  prize:  Mr.  Woollard,  WooUard's 
Margaret.  Seedling  :  Mr.  Barker,  England's  Hope.  Polyanthus  : 
Mr.  Woods,  Plare  up.  Seedling:  Mr.  Woods,  Agitator.  Mr. 
Woods  obtained  first  and  second  prizes  for  Polyanthuses,  of 
which  he  is  an  extensive  cultivator.  Ipiwich  C'hronide, 


The  Statislical  Companion  for  1850.  By  T.  C.  Ban- 
field,  Esq.,  and  C.  &.  Weld,  Esq.  12mo.  LoDgmans, 
pp.  144. 
Now  that  the  world  has  learned  to  estimate  more  justly 
the  relative  value  of  facts,  surmises,  suppositions,  and 
Jiueriea,  statistical  enquiries  have  assumed  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  reader,  while  intelligent  men 
continue  to  place  them  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  human  pursuits.  We  therefore  entertain 
a  confident  belief  that  the  little  work  before 
us  will  be  received  with  a  hearty  welcome, 
relating  as  it  does  to  things  social,  mercan- 
tile, rural,  fiscal,  geographical,  medical,  and 
political,  in  short  to  every  subject  about 
which  civilised  society  is  interested.  It  will 
also  be  a  useful  guide  to  the 
investigators  of  statistical  evi- 
dence, by  showing  in  what 
direction  there  is  the  most 
pressing  necessity  that  en- 
quiries should  be  directed.  A 
glance  at  the  pages  will  show 
that  the  Statistics  of  Garden- 
ing and  Farming  are  among 
those  on  which  we  have  the 
smallest  amount  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  convince  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
monstrous  error  they  com- 
mitted in  refusing  to  give  the  Government  authority  to 
call  for  annual  detailed  returns  as  to  the  different 
tranches  of  rural  industry. 

The  only  fault  that  strikes  us  in  the  work  before  us, 
except  its  brevity,  is  its  arrangement,  or  rather  want  of 
arrangement,  and  its  insufficient  index.  About  the 
former  there  are  typographical  difiiculties  the  force  of 
which  we  readily  acknowledge  :  but  this  circumstance 
should  have  drawn  greater  attention  to  the  index, 
which,  we  regret  to  say  is,  as  it  stands,  inaccurate  and 
wholly  insufficient.  The  price  of  the  volume  is  however 
so  small  that  the  student  will  probably  reconstruct  it 
for  his  own  use,  by  cutting  two  copies  to  pieces,  and 
pasting  the  fragments  together  in  such  an  order  as  may 
be  most  suitable  to  his  own  line  of  research. 

The  following  table  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  important  facts  are  brought  into 
distinct  view. 


yet  flowered.  (Fig.  19.)  A  few  pseudo-bulbs  of  this 
remarkable  plant  were  sold  at  one  of  Mr.  Skinner's 
sales,  having  been  collected  at  Nicaragua  by  Mr. 
Warcziewitz.  A  couple  of  specimens  in  spirits  enable 
me  to  define  it.  Among  Stanhopeas  it  is  unique,  for 
the  flowers  being  absolutely  solitary,  not  in  spathaceous 
spikes,  and  for  the  column  being  wingless,  and  extended 
into  a  pair  of  feelers  like  some  Odontoglosaums.  Its 
lateral  horns,  too,  are  extremely  short  and  fleshy.  Its 
colours  are  unknown,  but  it  does  not  promise  to  be  a 
showy  species  of  much  horticultural  interest.  Paxton's 
Flower  Garden. 

Stanhopea  ecornuta. — A  stove  Orchidaceous  epiphyte, 
from  Centr'al  America,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Van 
Hontte  by  Mr.  Warcziewitz.  Flowers  white,  with  the 
base  of  the  lip  yellow.  (Fig.  20.)  This  extremely 
curious  plant  diflTers  from  all  the  previously  known  Stan- 1 


and  stronger  every  day,  and  with  it  grew  my  amaze- 
ment at  the  phenomenon.  It  was  my  despised  Thistle 
which  diffused  its  incomparable  fragrance  over  the 
whole  room.  I  found  it  limp  and  faded  lying  under  a 
heap  of  newspapers  ;  I  took  it  up,  and  pulled  out  the 
pomted  twig  that  had  been  thrust  into  its  tender  heart, 
entreated  its  forgiveness  for  having  so  mistaken  its 
worth,  laid  it  into  a  saucer  of  water,  and  behold  it  did 
forgive  me  ;  for  its  shrivelled  florets  expanded  them- 
selves again,  and  sent  forth  their  fragrance  more  abun- 
dantly than  ever.  It  is  now  the  season  when  they  are 
in  bloom,  and  they  stretch  their  heads  by  hundreds  out 
of  the  earth  ;  for  they  grow  so  close  to  the  ground  that 
one  must  actually  dig  them  out,  to  get  the  flower  entire. 
The  exquisite  perfume  of  this  Thistle  is  universally 
acknowledged,  for  many  fragrant  essences  are  prepared! 
from  it."  The  foregoing  is  an  extract  from  the  Diary 
Tour  in  Barbary.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
fair  authoress  had  not  read  Lady's  Botany,  off 
some  such  book,  and  told  one  the  name  of  the 
plant  at  once.  What  is  the  ill-favoured  but 
sweet  flavoured  vegetable  2  Dodman. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Stanhopea  cirrhata. — A  stove  Orchidaceous  epiphyte, 
from  Nicaragua,  introduced  by  Mr.  Skinner.    Has  not 


hopeas,  in  having  a  lip  wholly  free  from  horns,  and 
without  any  break  in  its  middle.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  species  with  the  hypochil  (or  lower  half  of  the  lip), 
alone  present.  This  body  is  described  as  being  **  ovate, 
obsoletely  triangular  at  the  end,  very  short.  It  has 
much  the  form  of  a  slipper,  extremely  fleshy,  of  a  very 
bright  yellow-orauge  colour,  passing  towards  the  point 
into  pure  white,  and  mottled  on  its  sides  with  handsome 
pui'ple  blotches.  Four  little  tumours,  two  near  the 
articulation  with  the  column,  and  two  near  the  point, 
indicate  four  abortive  horns."  The  flowers  are  other- 
wise pure  white,  with  a  few  purple  spots  near  the  base 
of  the  petals,  which  are  short,  firm,  concave,  and  not 
reflexed,  as  in  most  other  Stanhopeas.  "  The  column 
is  very  short,  very  fleshy,  compressed,  rounded  above, 
winged  at  the  sides,  channelled  in  front."  "  The  flowers, 
which  grow  in  pairs,  are  about  44  inches  across,  and 
have  very  short  bracts."  Paxton's  Flower  Garden. 

Stanhopea  iricornis,  —  An  Orchidaceous  epiphyte, 
from  Western  Peru  ;  plants  of  which  were  dispersed  at 
one  of  Mr.  Skinner's  sales.  Has  not  yet  flowered. 
(Fig.  21).  A  very  curious  thing.  The  figure  of  the  lip 
is  most  remarkable,  there  being  a  third  horn  at  the  base 
of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  in  addition  to  the  two  always 
present  at  the  side.  In  a  figure  sent  home  by  Mr. 
Warcziewitz  the  petals  are  represented  to  be  pink,  and 
the  rest  of  the  flower  white  ;  the  petals  moreover  are 
more  fleshy,  firm,  and  apparently  incapable  of  rolling 
back  as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus.  Fig.  21a  represents  a 
portion  of  the  lip.  Paxton's  Flower  Garden. 

Fragrant  Thistle. — "  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
aroma  of  a  multitude  of  toffs,  which  the  Bedouin  children 
had  gathered  for  us.  I  know  no  European  flower  which 
I  could  put  in  comparison,  as  regards  odour,  with  this 
seemingly  insignificant  Thistle  ;  and  here,  in  Tunis, 
where  kind  Nature  seems  to  have  created  it  in  such 
abundance,  in  order  to  overpower  the  pestiferous  exha- 
lations of  the  town,  I  have  become  too  fond  of  it  not  to 
say  a  few  words  about  it.  One  or  two  days  after  our 
arrival  in  Tunis,  F —  brought  me  a  very  ugly  flower, 
a  sort  of  vegetable  polypus,  as  it  were,  which  had  neither 
leaves  nor  stalk,  nor,  as  I  supposed,|smell.  For  want  of  a 
stalk,  it  was  stuck  on  the  end  of  a  small  twig.  Almost 
off'eQded  at  the  imputation  against  my  taste,  implied  by 
F — 's  offering  me  so  ugly  a  thing,  1  paid  no  attention 
to  his  present,  but  let  it  lie  on  the  chimney-piece.  Often, 
however,  as  I  passed  the  spot  I  perceived  a  delicious 
odour,  and  in  vain  inquired  where  were  the  concealed 
beds  of  Violets  or  Mignonette  from  which  it  proceeded 
Neither  F —  nor  T —  could  give  me  any  information 
on  the  matter.    The  perfume,  meanwhile,  grew  stronger 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Messrs.  Fairbaikn's  Nursery,  Clapham.— 
The  plants  here  in  general  look  well,  and  many 
of  the  Heaths,  for  which  this  establishment  is 
so  justly  celebrated,  are  beginning  to  unfold 
their  charming  blcssoms.  E.  intermedia,  suave- 
olens,  a  very  sweet-scented  species  ;  vasiflora, 
daphnoides,  mutabilis,  a  beautiful  specimen; 
Sprengelii,  muudula,  elegaus,  favoides  elegans, 
vestita  rosea,  odore  rosce,  fastigiata  lutescens, 
and  some  of  the  ventricosas  are  already  im 
flower,  and  Macnabiana,  a  useful  spring-flower- 
ing kind,  is  reported  to  have  been  in  full 
beauty  for  as  least  these  three  months  past. 
Sindriana,  a  comparatively  new  kind,  in  the 
way  of  hiemalis,  was  likewise  in  blossom.  It 
has  a  robust  upright 
habit,  blooms  pro- 
fusely,and  will  prove 
an  acquisition,  as 
will  also  a  Devon- 
shire Heath  called 
Devonia,  "let  out" 
by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
It  is  a  seedling  of 
Mr.  Story's,  we  be- 
lieve, and  ^certainly 
promises  to  be,  when 
larger  and  better 
bloomed,  a  charming 
sort.  The  flowers 
have  the  form  of 
tliose  of  ampuUacea, 
and  are  brighter  coloured  than  those  of  aristata,  which 
is  evidently  one  of  its  parents.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  raised  between  this  species  and  Hartnelli. 
Our  readers  will  regret  to  learn  that  the  fine  specimen  of 
Cavendishii,  wliich  has  been  so  often  exhibited  from  this 
nursery  at  our  great  metropolitan  shows,  died  within 
the  last  few  days.  It  could  not  have  been  less  than  25 
years  of  age,  and  was  green,  vigorous,  and  appa- 
rently healthy  to  the  last,  when  its  "  young  shoots  dropped 
down,  and  it  went  off  suddenly."  In  the  propagatmg 
house  we  observed  some  nice  young  plants  of  Dielytra 
spectabilis.  This  is  readily  increased  here  from  cut- 
tings of  the  very  young  shoots  placed  in  silver-sand 
and  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  On  the  shelves  of  the 
Camellia-house  were  many  beautiful  young  plants]  of 
Boronia  serrulata,  and  in  the  same  house  we  noticed  a 
rich  scarlet  Geranium  called  "  Trentham  Scarlet,"  a 
dwarf  and  apparently  profuse  blooming  kind,  which 
will  prove  suitable  for  bedding.  Many  of  the  young 
Heaths,  of  which  there  is  an  immense  number  here,  are 
already  in  their  summer  quarters  ;  they  are  protected 
from  wet  by  soiled  canvas  coverings  or  "  lights  "  which 
are  easily  removed  or  put  on  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  young  stock  in  frames  has  wintered  well,  and  ex- 
hibits  the  best  of  health. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Azaleas  should  be  attended  to  as  they  go  out  of 
bloom,  potted  if  they  require  it,  and  placed  m  a 
favourable  situation  for  forming  their  youog  growths. 
Many  plants,  and  particularly  large  ones,  which  received 
a  liberal  shift  last  year,  will  not  have  filled  their  pots  so 
full  of  roots  as  to  render  re-potting  necessary  ;  and  it  is 
better  to  allow  such  to  make  their  growth  and  set  their 
flower-buds  without  additional  rootroom.  This  growth 
will  of  course  be  a  moderate  one,  and  when  this  is 
perfectly  matured,  and  the  danger  of  their  starting  again 
is  past,  "we  give  them  a  slight  shift,  and  place  them  in  a 
cool  house  ;  in  the  new  soil  so  supplied  they  continue, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  to 
produce  roots,  but  without  making  any  progress  in  the 
tops  ;  and,  the  roots  being  thus  in  advance  of  the  head, 
the  plants  are  prepared  to  meet  the  flowering  season 
with  extra  vigour;  for  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
flowers  Azaleas  so  treated  far  surpass  those  which  have 
been  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  Though  these  useful 
plants  succeed  very  well  in  ordinary  peat,  to  which  a 
small  proportion  of  leaf-mould  and  sandy  loam,  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  sand,  have  been  added,  yet  those  who 
can  procure  Wimbledon  peat,  at  a  moderate  expense, 
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will  find  it  answer  their  purpose  to  do  so,  as  the  high 
state  of  perfection  to  which  the  Azalea  attains  in  that 
soil  is  ample  recompence.  In  potting  large  specimens 
of  any  kind  of  plants,  and  especially  those  in  whose 
compost  peat  predominates,  make  use  of  tin  tubes  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  pierce  the  old 
balls  in  various  directions,  and  fill  up  the  holes  so  made 
with  coarse  sand  or  wasiied  road-grit  :  thus  securing 
a  passage  for  the  water  iato  all  parts  of  the  ball.  Hard- 
wooded  plants,  which  have  been  recently  potted,  should 
be  kept  rather  close  till  their  new  roots  are  in  progress  ; 
an!  in  fine  afternoons  they  will  be  considerably  benefited 
by  a  gentle  syringing.  During  this  season,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  plants  are  in  active  growth,  and 
s-equire  more  warmth  and  moisture,  those  which  are  in 
flower  should  be  kept  by  themselves,  where  their 
blossoms  can  be  preserved  by  sliading,  free  admission 
of  air,  and  a  drier  atmosphere.  As  the  cooler  pits  and 
frames  are  set  at  liberty,  they  may  be  made  very  useful 
during  the  summer  by  filling  them  with  suitable  com- 
posts, and  turning  out  young  greenhouse  plauts  into 
them,  there  to  make  their  summer's  growth.  Treated 
in  this  manner  they  make  much  greater  progress  during 
a  season  than  when  grown  in  pots,  and  are  with  less 
difficulty  induced  to  form  handsome  plants.  Young 
Azaleas,.  Camellias,  &c.,  can  by  this  treatment  be  ia- 
duced  to  make  double  the  growth  ;  and  thus  acquire  a 
vigour  which  will  be  maintained  for  years,  and  which  is 
not  so  easily  obtained  under  any  other  course  of  manage- 
ment. The  principal  points  requiring  attention  are,  to 
secure  a  good  drainage,  to  give  each  plant  sufficient 
space,  and  to  elevate  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  near  to 
tlie  glass  as  possible,  allowing  only  sulfieient  height  for 
the  plauts  themselves,  and  a  vigorous  summer's  growth. 
The  extent  to  which  this  plan  is  adopted  should  be 
regulated  by  the  facilities  at  comm.and,  for  preserving 
them  after  they  are  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  and  potted, 
as  theYrames  will  then  be  required  for  other  purposes. 
FORCING  DEPARTiMENT, 

Pi.NEniES. — Maintain  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  from 
80°  to  85°,  and  attend  to  the  watering  with  the  strictest 
regularity.  Success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine  de- 
pends on  their  being  so  managed  as  to  avoid  subjecting 
them  to  considerable  excitement  at  one  time,  or  sudden 
checks  at  another  ;  the  consequence  of  these  would  be 
to  throw  them  into  fruit  prematurely,  at  the  expense 
both  of  size  and  quality.  Cherries. — Where  the  fruit 
is  ripening,  give  abundance  of  air,  and  maintain  a  drier 
atmosphere  ;  but  let  the  trees  on  which  the  fruit  is 
swelling  have  plenty  of  water,  and  to  keep  the  foliage 
and  fruit  free  from  insects,  syringe  freely  in  fine 
weather.  Strawberries  should  now  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  or  they  will  change  colour  before 
they  have  attained  their  full  size.  Melo.ns. — Keep  up 
the  lieat  in  the  beds  by  adding  fresh  linings  as  they  re- 
quire it.  If  plants  on  which  the  fruit  is  near  ripening 
require  water,  give  it  in  the  morning,  that  the  vapour 
arising  from  the  soil  may  pass  off  durmg  the  day.  Keep 
the  shoots  thin  and  regular,  allowing  not  more  than 
three  or  four  fruit  to  swell  on  each  plant.  As  it  is  not 
necessary  that  Melons  for  preserving  should  be  very 
large,  those  which  are  intended  for  this  purpose  may  be 
left  thicker  on  the  plants  than  those  which  are  grown 
for  table,  as  in  the  latter  case  si^e  is  almost  as  much  an 
object  as  flavour.  Endeavour  by  all  means  to  preserve 
the  foliage  of  early  plants  in  a  clean  and  healthy  state, 
that  they  may  produce  a  second  crop.  Frames  in 
which  Potatoes  have  been  forced  should  now  be  pre- 
pared for  late  Melons.  Let  the  soil  be  good,  18  or  24 
inches  deep  ;  and  if  the  frames  are  not  furnished  with 
hot-water  pipes,  a  bottom  heat  of  80"  should  be  sup- 
plied by  means  of  linings  or  fermenting  material 
between  the  bed. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

It  having  been  determined  what  each  bed  or  border 
is  to  be  filled  with,  the  business  now  to  be  attended  to 
is,  to  execute  these  arrangements  as  speedily  as  possible, 
andjjto  use  every  means  for  EecuringI  their  safety  and 
success,  that  they  may  produce  a  full  display  of  flowers 
as  early  as  possible.  The  chief  points  tlien  are  to  plant 
in  good  soil,  and  to  protect  the  plants  for  the  first  fort- 
night from  extremes  of  heat,  cold,  or  drought.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  water  them,  it  should  be  done  in  the 
morning,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  late  spring 
frosts  if  watered  over  night.  I  would  still  recommend 
the  use  of  evergreen  prunings  as  a  protection  against 
fierce  sun  and  cold  cutting  winds.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  may  be  left  very  rough,  to  prevent  evaporation, 
until  the  plants  are  sufficiently  established  to  admit  of 
the  branches  being  removed  ;  after  which,  if  the 
ground  be  dry,  it  should  receive  a  good  watering,  and 
then,  for  appearance  sake,  should  be  made  smooth  with 
a  small  rake  :  or,  if  this  course  be  not  approved  of,  it 
may  be  made  fine  at  once,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
moisture  it  may  be  covered  over  with  a  thin  layer  of 
short  Grass  from  the  lawn,  which  the  extending  foliage 
will  soon  conceal.  In  either  case  the  plants  should  be 
well  watered  immediately  after  planting,  taking  care  to 
moisten  the  bed  thoroughly.  In  planting,  the  distance 
asunder  must  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  stock  of  plants 
prepared  ;  but  if  a  fine  early  display  be  desired,  tlie 
beds  should  be  planted  sufficiently  thick  to  produce 
immediate  effect,  and  as  the  season  advances  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  imaginable  to  thin  them  out.  Never 
within  our  recollection  have  we  seen  masses  too  thickly 
planted,  but  we  have  often  observed  the  ill  effects  of 
beds  planted  too  scantily.  It  is  a  very  common  fault 
to  plant  too  near  the  edges  of  the  beds  ;  in  consequence 

f  which  the  outside  plants  have  to  undergo  a  constant 
mutilation  to  keep  them  within  the  boundary.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  push  the  work  on  more  rapidly 


than  is  consistent  with  i„8  proper  execution  ;  many  late 
spring  propagated  plants  will  be  better  if  they  remain  a 
little  longer  in  the  frames,  as  unless  fairly  established 
before  they  are  planted  out,  they  will  be  a  loug  time 
before  they  start  into  growth  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Where  the  young  plauts  have  been  pricked  out  iato 
fr.ames  of  soil,  attention  should  be  paid  to  lifting  them 
with  a  sufficient  ball  of  earth  and  roots,  and  also  to  con- 
veying them  to  their  destination,  and  planting  them  as 
quickly  and  with  as  little  injury  as  possible. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Tulips. — In  the  northern  counties,  the  awning  had 
better  be  kept  off  some  time  longer,  of  course  the 
amateur  must  be  the  best  judge  in  these  matters;  com- 
plaints reach  us  that  Tulips  generally  are  weak,  many 
also  are  not  blooming,  arising  from  injury  sustained  last 
season.  SeedUng  Tulips,  in  their  various  grades,  should 
have  the  best  care,  for  it  is  possible,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rinunculnses,  by  increasing  their  growth,  to  have  these 
bulbs  bloom  a  year  or  two  sooner  than  ordinary.  If 
we  recollect  rightly  it  was  Mr.  Sweet,  who  by  forcing 
seedling  Hyacinths  eai'ly,  and  by  keeping  them  in  con- 
stant progression,  attained  for  the  bulbs  in  oue  year  the 
size  they  would  have  got  in  two  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment ;  if  such  a  plan  or  system  of  cultivation  could  be 
adopted  with  the  Tulip,  it  would  be  a  boon  of  no  ordi- 
nary character  to  the  admirer  of  these  flowers.  Car- 
nations AND  PicoTEES. — If  the  surface  soil  in  the  pots 
bakes,  it  must  be  stirred.  It  sometimes  happens  in 
the  case  of  potting  with  unprepared  soil,  that  it  shrinks 
from  the  side  of  the  pot,  leaving  a  space  which  allows 
free  access  to  air,  iS:c.  ;  with  a  small  blunt  shell  stir 
the  soil  deeply,  running  it  round  the  interior  of  tlie  rim. 
Dahlias. — Harden  preparatory  to  planting  out. 
KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Beds  should  now  be  prepared  for  Vegetable  Marrows 
and  ridge  Cucumbers,  by  taking  out  a  trench  in  one  of 
the  quarters,  4  feet  wide  and  15  inches  deep;  throwing 
the  soil  to  the  two  sides,  to  raise  them  higher.  Th? 
trench  should  be  filled  to  the  top  with  rotten  dung, 
from  the  surface  of  the  earliest  Vine  borders,  or  from 
any  other  convenient  source  ;  this  should  be  trodden 
solid,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches  with 
part  of  the  soil  taken  out  in  forming  the  trench.  This 
should  be  done  immediately,  that  the  bed  may  have  time 
to  settle,  before  the  plants  are  put  out.  Let  old 
Mushroom  beds  be  examined,  by  removing  the  soil  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  go  out  of  bearing.  If  the  dung 
appears  decayed  or  exhausted,  the  bed  should  be 
immediately  renovated  ;  but  if,  as  often  happeus,  the 
beds  are  found  in  good  order,  solid,  and  teeming  with 
spawn,  they  should  be  watered  moderately  with  tepid 
water,  if  they  require  it,  and  covered  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  with  2  or  3  inches  of  fresh  loamy  soil.  In 
hot  weather,  the  house  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  obtained  by  frequently 
sprinkling  the  paths  and  walls  with  cold  water;  excessive 
evaporation  should  be  allowed  to  escape  by  means  of  a 
top  ventilator.  Let  all  the  horse-droppings  produced 
be  carefully  collected  and  stored  up  to  renovate 
exhausted  beds. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Adjuststent  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms  :  J F 
and  S  S.  Answers  next  week. 

Anemone  Seed;  J  12.  Though  late  it  may  be  sown  now.  If 
the  seed  is  good,  and  not  covered  too  deeply,  it  will  grow  X 

Azaleas:  S  H.  They  are  readily  increased  from  cuttings  made 
of  the  young  wood.  The  more  tender  kinds  had  best  be 
"worked*"  on  stronger  sorts. t 

Beeoives  :  L  L.  We  never  recommend  dealers.^ 

Books  ;  Isaac  Messenger.  Nobody  uses  Linn^us's  artificial  sys- 
tem now-a-daj8.  If  you  want  to  understand  it,  look  out  upon 
old  bookstalls,  and  you  may  pick  up  some  account  of  it  at 
the  price  of  waste  paper.  Lee's  Botany,  Smith's  Botany, 
"Withering,  &c.,  are  all  names  famiiiar  to  dealers  in  old  books. 

Brown's  Fcmigator  ;  Fylde.  We  can  only  repeat  what  we 
have  before  said,  that  this  ia  a  very  nice,  useful,  effective 
machine— much  the  best  we  have  seen.  But  tobacco  will  not 
kill  Gooseberry  caterpillars. 

Cactuses  :  Araaicxw.  You  may  thin  out  the  branches  of  your 
tall  Cacti  now,  selecting  those,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  on 
which  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  bloom,  cut  close  to  the 


parent  branch.  The  iJower-budg  may  be  thinned-  out  too  ifyotS- 
wish  it ;  but  it  is  seldom  thev  are  produced  so  plentifully  ae 
to  require  that.  The  "  unde'rground  "  shoots  had  best  be  t^ 
moved  after  the  plants  have  bloomcd.J 

CccuMBEBs:  J  Jones.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  iiiquSryj' 
even  if  the  specimens  sent  were  examinable. 

Flies:  ST.  Stretch  threads  across  the  window3  at  the  dis-- 
tance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Flies  will  not  pass  them' 
readily.  As  to  killing  them  you  must  employ  fly  poison,  suc^' 
as  any  druggist  will  sell  you. 

Heating  :  Leyton.  Keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  you 
can  ;  the  distance  will  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the 
plants  and  their  kind.  With  hot  water  you  will  require  no 
tanner's  bark,  nor  do  you  need  a  pipe  under  the  soil.  A  flow 
and  return  pipe  along  the  front  and  end  will  give  heat 
enough  ;  only  take  care  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly  drained 
before  the  pit  is  built,  and  always  water  with  luke-warm 
water. 

IIemlock  :  ME.  The  "American  Hemlock"  is  the  Hemlock 
Spruce  Fir,  sold  in  every  nursei-y.  The  scraps  are  sad  trssh, 
Artoihize  is  a  foolish  name  given  to  the  Psoralea  esculenta  ; 
the  word  Uterallj  means  "bread-root ;"  the  plant  is  worthless. 

Insects:  J  S.  The  black  grubs  are  the  larvae  of  the  common 
daddy-longlegs  (Tipula  oleracea),  andthe  shining  one  is  that 
of  one  of  the  click  beetles  (Elateridie),  closely  allied  to  the 
wireworm.  W. — G  B.  We  are  glad  that  our  conjecture  re- 
specting the  insects  which  destroyed  your  Roses  has  proved 
correct,  and  that  you  have  been  enabled  to  kill  so  many  of 
them  by  hunting  for  them  with  a  light.  The  insects  now  sent 
are  the  common  millipedes  (Juluspulchellus).  Your  ground 
must  be  very  foul.  You  had  better  sink  pottles  of  moss 
made  of  wire  or  open  wicker-work  in  your  beds,  which  will 
form  a  good  trap  for  them.  W.—B  VH.  The  grubs  which 
have  eaten  cff  your  Auriculas  are  the  larvs  of  some  kind  of 
weevil,  most  probably  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  the  eggs  of 
which  have  been  deposited  iu  the  earth  close  to  the  plants, 
which  should  be  carefully  searched  in  pots  standing  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  already  killed,  as  the  female  weevil  doubt- 
less deposited  a  number  of  eggs  in  different  adjacent  pots. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  name  florists'  flowers.  W. — Suh  of 
Old.  The  insect  sent  is  the  oil  beetle  (Meloe  proscarabseusj, 
a  harmless  creature.  If \—<?  -S.  Your  insect  is  of  the  same 
species  as  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  answer.  IF.— 
6=  S  \V.  The  facts  detailed  in  your  communication  respecting 
the  small  black  flies  (Cecidomyia  sp.),  are  new  to  science, 
and  as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  fresh  specimens,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine one  or  two  material  points,  we  will  communicate  them 
to  the  public.  Can  you  send  ns  some  more  specimens  immc- 
diatdy,  to  watcb  their  transformations  ?  We  have  forwarded 
a  prospectus  of  the  intended  publication,  *'  Insecta  Britan- 
nica,"  to  your  private  address.  W,  —  W  WE.  We  are 
much  obliged  for  the  specimens  of  Silver  Fir  bark, 
which  is  terribly  infested  with  the  young  and  eggs  of  the 
Chermes  Larici=.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  best  time  to  wash 
the  trees  with  hot  water,  if  not  considered  too  inipracticable 
an  operation.  W. 

Names  of  Plants  :  T  Hooper.  One  of  the  Cape  plants  is  a 
morsel  of  some  Drimia,  the  other  is  apparently  Hypoxia  vil- 
Josa. —  W  P.  Lycopodium  clavatum.  Rubus  arcticus  does 
vei'y  well  in  a  northern  American  bed,  where  it  is  not  over- 
shadowed by  bushes,  and  where  the  soil  is  spongy  and  damp, 
— J  K.  Gonijora  truncata,  some  Saccolabenearmicranthum, 
and  a  Maxillaria  near  M.  setigera  \  but  the  species  of  this 
difficult  genus  cannot  be  certainly  determined  without  leaves 
and  bulbs.— 1/  B.  Fuchsia  arborescens  and  Dendrobinm 
transparens,  a  very  pretty  thing  ;  Oncidium  guttatum. — 
G  H  K.  Cerastium  tetrandrum.— 3/ J.  G.  Dodonaa  viscosa. — 
L.  Some  Broomrape,  apparently  the  "  Taller,"  or  Orobanche 
elatior.— <?  M.  The  whole  are  varieties  of  Oncidium  luridum  ; 
they  are  mere  differences  in  colour. — R  S  H.  Odontoglossum 
maxillare,  a  fine  thing.— -4  B.  Uredo  effusa.  Cut  off  the 
branches  affected  and  hum  them. — A  Yoinig  Beginner.  Ge- 
nista racemosa.  Let  the  fruit  set  before  you  stop  them. — 
Y  Z,  The  leaf  gives  no  information  ;  it  may  possibly  be  a  Thy- 
sanotuF,  a  greenhouse  plant  requiring  the  same  treatment  as 
a  Gladiolus.  Probably  jour  Rbapis  ia  badly  drained  ;  if  not, 
the  house  is  too  cold  for  it. — R  Josling.  The  novelty  is 
Honesty,  Lunaria  rediviva — more  scarce  than  new. — SWG, 
Oncidium  Baueri? 

Obchids  :  J  T.  No  doubt  your  house  is  much  too  dry.  Dissolve 
oxalic  acid  in  water,  making  the  solution  very  weak. 

Patent  Plate  Glass  :  Eboracensis.  See  a  letter  in  another 
column  ;  we  quite  agree  with  the  writer. 

Painting  Walls:  Ballandyne.  In  colouring  the  mortar  of  a 
new  wall  of  blue  limestone,  if  wanted  of  a  dark  colour,  use 
Roman  cement  water  ;  if  of  a  Bath-stone  colour,  employ 
Atkinson's  cement.,  mixed  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  so 
that  it  maybe  all  used  in  about  half  an  hour,  or  before  it 
sets.  ^, 

Paint  foe  Iron  :  J  S  H.  Use  one-third  Stockholm  tar  and  two- 
thirds  gas  tar,  laid  on  while  €iuite  hot,  with  a  brush,  and 
spread  as  thinly  as  possihle.I 

Peaches  :  B  D.  iiemove  the  sashes  as  soon  as  the  risk  of  frost 
is  gone. 

Pelargonidm  Leaves  :  KK.  They  are  affected  by  the  "spot," 
a  disease  caused  by  cold  and  damp.J 

PoaoDS  Pots  :  F,  We  cannot  reopen  our  pages  to  this  question 
— it  has  been  settled.  You  are  quite  wrong  ;  as  slate  tubs 
and  pots  sufficiently  prove.  If  you  want  arguments  and 
further  proofs,  you  will  find  plenty  of  both  in  some  of  our 
previous  volumes. 

Roberts's  Tiles  :  J^-E  3/.  We  have  no  experience  in  their  use  ; 
probably  they  would  be  useful  for  Vines,  but  slates  will 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

RocKwoBK  :  OCJ.  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  Ivy,  white  Jasmine, 
Thyme,  Savin  bushes.  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Honey!.uckles,  Ayrshire  Roses,  and  all  such  things.  Enquire 
at  any  nursery.    We  never  recommend  dealers. 

Shows:  L  S.  We  do  not  think  the  plant  is  disqualified,  pro- 
vided the  exhibitor  grew  it  himself.  Where  he  grew  it  is 
immaterial.  Suppose  he  had  hired  the  greenhouse — that 
would  be  the  same  case  ;  his  friend  having  lent  him  a  comer 
in  his  greenhouse  does  not  make  theplantthe  less  the  growth 
and  property  of  the  exhibitor, 

Seakale  :  JEM.  If  Seakale  be  not  cut  before  it  is  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  use,  the  plants  should  not  be  cut  down,  for  they 
will  be  stronger  for  the  next  season  by  allowing  them  to  re- 
maia  uncut. 

Trees  :  J  W  T,  The  theory  you  refer  to  does  not  lead  to  such 
a  conclusion  as  you  draw.  At  the  fall  of  the  leaf  tissue  is 
more  empty  than  at  any  other  period  ;  by  degrees  it  fills, 
slowly  during  the  winter,  rapidly  on  the  approach  of  spring, 
most  rapidly  just  about  the  opening  of  the  buds.  Therefore 
timber  should  be  felled  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to  midwinter. 
The  bark  of  Larch  trees  felled  in  winter  will  nevertheless 
"  run  "  in  spring,  because  the  act  ot  felling  a  tree  does  not 
kill  it ;  and  the  separation  of  the  bark  is  a  vital  action.  If 
you  kill  the  Larch  the  bark  will  not  run  in  that  case. 

Woodlice  :  B  B.  Keep  a  toad  or  two  in  your  Melon  and  Cu- 
cumber pits.     The  woodlice  will  then  disappear.^ 

Misc.:  J  S  H.  You  had  perhaps  best  allow  your  Acacia  Ro- 
bioia  to  grow  as  it  likes.J— -Sii^nui.  Do  not  warm  water  for 
watering  plants  in  summer  by  putting  a  piece  of  quicklime 
into  it,  unless  you  want  lime-water.  "Pricking  out"  Cab- 
bage plants  in  autumn  checks  their  tendency  to  run  to  seed 
in  spring.} 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Calceolarias:  -4!ioii.  Your  lucifer  box  and  Calceolarias  were 

smashed  to  pieces  in  coming  through  the  post.^ 
Petunia  :  R  S.  Your  seedling  named  Eclipse  ia  a  handsomo 

violet-veined  variety,  and  well  worth  cultivating.* 
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ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  "WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  snperiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
■warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  Tvide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  I5.  Sd.  to  la.  Gd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  dd.  per 
foot._ HEATING  BY  HOT  "WATER. 


HOT  "WATER  APPARATUS    AND  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


t#    -.^^ 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
•  improved  "  FLUE  BOILER  *'  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
•to^suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
■-2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
■portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constnicted  upon 
the  best  principle.    Buildlogs  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
%•  A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
W,  Hill,  Horticultural  "Works.  Greenwich. 

CARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTI  -  CORROSION 
PAINT,  especially  patronised  bv  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  most  public  bodies,  and 'by  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Clergy,  for  out-door  work  at  their  country  seats, 
The  Anti-Corrosion  is  particularly  recommended  as  the  most 
durable  out-door  Paint  ever  invented,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  description  of  Iron,  "Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
&c.,  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwards 
of  60  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  500  and  600)  testi- 
monials in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  the  rank  and  station  in 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public  notice. 

Lists  of  Colours  and  Prices,  together  with  a  Copy  of  the  Testi- 
monials,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  "Walter  Carson,  No.  9, 
Great  "Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange. 

No  Agents.— All  orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
sent  direct. 


CORN  MAJTURE  FOR  WHEAT,    BARLEY,  OATS,  BEAKS, 

rpHE  LONDON  MANURE  "^COMPANY  most  con- 
-*-  fidently  recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  vrith  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guinens  perton.Scwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrateof  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt.  Gypsum.  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  "Ware- 
Iiouses  of  the  Importer. 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  Edwaed  Pubstr.  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


MANURES. — The   following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7     0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  69.  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B,  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  dl.  Ids.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


LAWES'S  PATENT  MANURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Mr,  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes's  prices,  de- 
lirrered  at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek.— Apply  to  Whliam  E. 
'Rekdle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 

GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— Superphos- 
phate of  Lime  (See  reports  of  experiments  in  Roval  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal,  "Vol.  6,  Part  2),  Guano,  JPeruvian 
and  Patagonian,  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  of  known  value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  abova 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. — Apply  to  Maek 
FoTHERQiLi..  201a.  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bbight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  SonSj 

London,  May  11. 

OOK   TO    YOUR    STABLE    EXPENDITURE, 

and  attend  to  its  economy  and  Corn-dealers'  Bills. 

CHAFF  MACHINES.— Horse  Masters  should  give 
cut  Hay  or  Wheat  Straw  with  the  Oats  thev  allow,  and 
those  Oats  should  be  bruised.— MART  "WEDLAKE'S  superior 
CHAFF  MACHINES  and  OAT  BRUISERS,  manufactured  on 
the  premises  (40  years  establi&hedj,  113,  Fen  church-street,  and 
8,  Billiter-street, 

N.B.  Chaff-cutting  and  Oat-bruising   Machinery  by  horse- 
power.   Old  Machines  repaired. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN 
ONE  SHILLING  PER  DAT !  !  and  make  the  Animal 
look  better  than  he  now  does  when  you  are  paying  not  less  than 
12s.  to  13s.  per  week.  Consider  the  enormous  saving  in  these 
hard  times— times  of  cheapness  !  ! 

DO  YOU  BRUISE  THE  OATS  YOU  GIVE 
TOUR  HORSES  ?  No.  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out 
of  every  three,  and  your  Cattle  do  not  do  half  so  well.— MART 
■WEDLAKE  AND  CO.'S  OAT  BRUISING  MILLS.  Superior 
Chaff  Engine,  simple  in  construction,  doincr  from  50  to  500 
bushels  daily  and  more.  Neai'ly  all  respectable  Coachmasters 
and  Brewers  in  London  use  these  implements.  To  be  seen  at  { 
118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane,  close  to  the  Black- 
wall  Railway. 
N.B.  Linseed  Mills,  Bean  Mills,  and  Malt  Mills,  in  great  variety.  ' 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Corn  and  other  Crops,  containing  Ammonia, 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  Potash,  Soda,  Magnesia,  Silicate  of  Potash, 
<fcc.  Price,  delivered  alongside  a  vessel,  or  any  Wharf  in 
London,  SI.  per  ton.  It  is  sold  in  a  finely-ground  dried  powder, 
by  the  Patentee,  at  Ko.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-laue, 
London. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,   Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Sulphate,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda, 


1     0 


1     0 
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HOME  GROWN  SEEDS,  CARRIAGE  FREK  BY 
GREAT  WESTERN,  SOUTH  WESTERN,  OR  SOUTH 
EASTERN  RAILWAT3. 

per  lb.  per  gal. 

THE  ASHCROFT  SWEDE  TURNIP.— This  is 
decidedly  the  best  of  all  Swedes;  it  is  very  lar^e 
and  better  shaped  than  the  Liverpool  Swede,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
being  of  quick  and  strong  growth  it  is  so  soon  in 
rough  leat  as  to  be  much  less  subject  to  suffer  from 
attacks  of  the  fly.  The  colour  is  yellow,  with  pur- 
ple top    ..  Is  Od 

EARLT  SIX  "WEEKS  TURNIP.— An  excellent 
sort  for  early  sowing  to  feed  off  for  Wheat.  A 
Field  of  these  Tumip.t  grown  (from  ^fessrs.  Sutton's 
Seed)  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Moore,  at  ColeshiU,  gained  the 
201.  pHze  at  tli^  Fan-i7igdon  Agyicidiural  Shoio  in 
l?ecember  last      

SUTTON'S  PURPLE-TOP  TELLOW  HTBRID. 
—  This  sort  is  equal  to  a  fnc  yeUoio  Swede,  may  he 
sown  mtick  later,  anA  keeps  xocU  till  spring  ... 

DALE'S  HTBRID.— A  fine  green-top  Turnip...  0  10 

TELLOW  TANKARD.— Ttry  excellent  ...  0  11 

LINCOLNSHIRE  RED.— TAe  original  stock  of  j 

this  superior  Xew  7'urnip  icas  praented  to  J.  S.  and 
Sons  by  Philip  Puscy,  Esq.,  M. P.      1     0  I  G     0 

Liverpool  Swedes,  Laiug's,  Matson's,  Fettercairn,  and  other 
Swedes.  Fine  Green-round,  Globe,  Tankards,  and  other  Tur- 
nip?, true  stocks  of  home  growth,  20s.  to  oOs.  per  bushel  (as 
see  Sutton's  Agricultural  Seed  Catalogue).  True  Italian  Rye 
Grass,  6s.  Gd.  per  bushel.  Fresb  imported  Lucerne,  80s,  per 
cwt.  "White  Mustard  Seed,  10s.  per  bushel.  French  Furze, 
Is.  per  lb.,  and  all  other  Agricultural  Seeds  at  lowest  market 
prices. 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS.  Nos.  7  and  8,  Market-place, 
Reading,  Berks,  confidently  recommend  the  above  articles  as 
being  of  very  superior  quality  ;  they  beg  also  to  refer  to  their 
Advertisement  which  appeared  on  the  last  page  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  07i  the  30//i  of  March,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  supply  GRASS  SEEDS  FOR  PERMANENT  PASTURE, 
either  separate  or  mixed,  at  moch  lowee  paicEs  than  those 
usually  charged.     Carriage  free,  as  see  alrove. 


BELFAST. 

FLAX-DRESSING  MACHINERY.— Persons  wish- 
ing to  put  up  Mills  for  Scutching  or  Dressing  FLAX  IN 
THE  STRAW,  can  be  supplied  with  the  Improved  Machinery 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Flax  Improvement  Society  of  Ire- 
land, on  application  to  the  makers,  Mac  Adam  Brothers  and 
Co.,  Engineers,  Soho  Foundry,  Belfast. — May  11. 


ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL      SOCIETY     OF 
ENGLAND. 
The   MAT    GENERAL    MEETING    will   be   held    at   the 
Society's   House  in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  22d 
inst.,  at  Eleven  o'clock  in  the  furenoou. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 
London,  May  1,  1S50.  JAMES  HUDSON,  Secretary. 


NOMINATION  OF  JUDGES.  —  On  or  before  the  General 
Meeting  on  the  2'2d  of  May,  Nominations  of  Judges  for  Stock 
or  Implements,  at  the  Exeter  Meeting,  will  be  received  from 
Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  requested  to  certify,  from 
their  personal  knowledge,  that  the  parties  proposed  are  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  act  as  Judges  for  the  particular  class  for 
which  th'y  are  respectively  recommended,  and  who  are  uncon- 
nected with  any  Exhibitor  of  Stock  or  Maker  of  Implements, 
and  have  no  direct  personal  interest  in  the  Stock  exhibited,  as 
the  breeder  of  any  of  the  animals  upon  which  they  may  he 
called  upon  to  ai^judicate. 

LECTURE.— Prof.  Way  (at  the  request  of  several  members 
of  the  Council)  has  kindly  consented  to  repeat  his  Lecture  : 
"  On  the  Absorptive  Powers  of  Soil,  in  reference  to  filanure," 
at  the  House  of  the  Society,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  15th  inst., 
at  Twelve  o'clock.  All  members  of  the  Society  will  have  the 
privilege  of  free  .idmission. 

^fie  Agricultural  (Bmttu* 

SATURDAY,  MAY  U,  ISoO. 

JTEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOTVING  WEEKS. 
Wkdkbsdai,    May     ]5—Agricutural  Society  of  EnglBud. 
Tbitbbdat,        —       16— Asriculturftl  Imii,  Society  01  Ireland. 
Wkdsbsdat,     —        ii— Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
TuuBiDAT,        —       23— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Irelandi 

On  another  page  we  publish  a  table  containing 
the  returns  to  inquiries  about  Potato  planting  in 
Ireland,  with  which  we  have  lately  been  favoured. 
The  following  particulars  will  siitfice  to  explain  its 
meaning.  As  regards  the  second  column  it  is  not 
always  stated  whether  the  proportions  named  is 
meant  positively,  or  only  relatively  to  the  existing 
population  of  the  locality.  In  some  cases  the  former 
is  very  evidently  intended — but,  generally,  we 
imagine  that  the  proportions  "  one-fourth  less," 
"  nearly  as  much,"  and  so  on,  are  intended  to  signify 
that  relatively  to  the  number  of  the  surviving  popu- 
lation or  to  the  extent  of  land  now  in  cultivation  the 
quantity  planted  is  so  and  so  :  for  in  every  district 
the  clearance  system,  emigration,  pestilence,  and 
famine  have  thrown  so  many  farms  waste,  and  have 
removed  the  small  landholders  and  cottiers  who 
were  the  principal  growers  of  Potatoes  to  so  great 
an  extent,  that  though  the  actual  portion  of  the 
Potato  grounds  of  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  now  in 
crop  is  necessarily  small,  yet,  relatively  to  the 
number  of  existing  consumers,  the  difference  is  not 
so  great.  As  regards  the  fourth  column,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  differences  of  the  prices 
given,  and  the  limits  within  which  they  are  stated, 
are  so  wide,  owing  rather  to  the  variety  of  sorts 
offered,  than  to  any  variety  in  the  demand  or 
supply  of  the  article.  The  demand  has  certainly 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
prices  have  accordingly  risen  considerably,  but  the 
supply  seems  ample  everywhere  :  and  in  any  case 
where  the  prices   differ  so  greatly,  as-  for  instaace 


from  2s.  Sd.  to  6s.  per  cwt.,  they  refer  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  in  the  market;  thus,  "  Cups  "  may  be 
2j\  Sd.,  '■  Lumpers  "  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.,  and  other  kinds, 
as  "  Kemps,"  "  Pink-eyes,"  "  Russets,"  iScc,  5s.  or 
more.  We  add  that  the  counties  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  latitude  from  north  to  south  :  and  that 
from  most  of  the  counties  reports  have  been  received. 

So  much  in  explanation  of  the  table — and,  now, 
what  does  it  teach  ? — that  confidence  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  this,  the  most  hazardous  of  all  our 
cultivated  plants,  remains  unbroken  in  Ireland — that 
everywhere  much,  and  in  many  districts  all,  is  beinc- 
staked  on  the  result  of  this  year's  Potato  crop — that 
every  class  of  the  agricultural  community,  landlords, 
farmers,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  cottiers 
also — including  even  those  who  have  professed 
their  patriotism  in  a  desire  that  Ireland  may  get 
wholly  rid  of  it — are  planting  extensive  tracts  with 
the  Potato — doubling  their  past  year's  efforts — 
hoping,  with  what  confidence  they  may,  for  the 
large  immediate  benefit  which  will  attend  success — 
thoughtless  both  of  the  ruin  they  will  reap  within 
the  year  if  the  crop  should  fail,  and  of  the  constant 
idleness  and  wretchedness  which,  even  if  it  succeeds, 
the  crop  is  sure  to  entail  upon  their  country.  The 
facts  seem  to  be  that,  on  the  average,  twice  the 
extent  will  be  planted  this  year  that  was  planted  in 
1849 — that  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land 
devoted  to  this  crop  is  rapidly  approaching  that 
which  existed  before  the  rot — and  that  the  conacre 
system  is  ready  to  start  again  into  full  vigour  on 
the  security,  if  only  they  had  it,  of  one  single  season 
of  successful  Potato  culture.  And  as  it  is  wholly 
useless  attempting  to  dissuade  the  people  from 
the  course  they  are  taking,  so  it  seems  unreason- 
able to  waste  time  in  lamenting  the  resolu- 
tion or  impulse  which  is  at  work  upon  them. 
In  fact,  the  time  is  past  for  advice  :  never 
before  has  such  an  extent  of  the  crop  been  planted 
so  early.  For  good  or  for  evil  the  die  has  already 
been  cast  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  j'ear  is  to 
depend  ;  and,  even  though  it  had  not,  it  would  be 
folly  to  suppose  that  those  whom  the  appalling 
realities  of  famine  and  of  fever  have  not  deterred, 
are  to  be  alarmed  by  the  warnings  of  the  journalist. 
Besides,  we  doubt  if  hitherto  there  have  been  any 
fair  motive  to  offer  by  way  of  dissuasion.  No  doubt 
the  Potato,  by  the  facility  of  its  cultivation,  by  the 
thus  permitted  idleness  of  its  cultivators,  and  by  the 
hazardous  character  of  its  produce,  is  connected  with 
all  that  has  been  reckless  and  wretched  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  common  people  of  Ireland  ;  but  what 
is  that  to  them  1 — the  circumstances  in  which  it  has 
placed  them  have  long  since  become  the  standard 
by  which  their  estimate  of  life  is  guided,  and  any- 
thing better  than  this  has  hardly  been  desired. 
And  if  it  had,  could  any  one  have  offered  it  as  the 
reward  of  abandoning  this  root  ]  Of  the  existing 
population  it  must  latterly,  with  truth,  have  been 
said,  that  the  multitude  whom  the  Potato  had  reared, 
the  Potato  alone  could  maintain  ;  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts, even  with  their  reduced  population,  it  is  still 
true  that  the  Potato  is  the  only  crop  capable  of 
affording  it  maintenance.  Offer  the  advantages  of 
systematic  agriculture  to  some  generation  succeeding 
that  in  which  the  exchange  is  made,  if  you  will ; 
but  the  probability  of  benefit  to  one's  children's 
children  will  not  be  found  enough  to  induce  submis- 
sion to  self-injury :  and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
it  is,  we  fear,  still  the  case,  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  Potato  crop  would  be  a  self-inflicted  injury 
almost  as  fearful  as  its  destruction.  The  thing 
might  no  doubt  be  done,  slowly  and  gradually, 
emigration  proceeding  the  while  :  this  is  possible, 
but  with  the  knowledge  of  what  is  now  proceeding, 
can  we  imagine  it  probable  ?  As  things  are — preju- 
dice, and  recklessness,  or  listlessness,  being  still  the 
chief  guides  of  Ireland's  fortune — it  seems  of  all  pro- 
babilities the  weakest ;  and  the  only  alternative  open 
to  the  existing  generation  of  people  seems  to  be  the 
Potato — its  success,  with  the  old  precarious  and  miser- 
able life — its  failure,  and  ruin.  Another  alternative 
will,  by-and-bye,  be  opened  no  doubt ;  the  succes- 
sion of  Potato  failures  which  may  be  expected,  is 
certain,  ultimately,  to  create  the  conditions  under 
which  a  better  system  shall  become  possible  ;  and 
already,  in  many  parts,  corn,  green  crops,  and  cattle 
would  be  able  to  give  food  and  employment  to  the  dimi- 
nished population.  Howgood  it  would  be  if  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  immediately  dependant  on  agricul- 
ture could  be  effected  artificially— by  emigration,  or  by 
absorption  in  the  manufacturing  labour  market. 
But  this  is  not  io  be  expected.  Famine  will  doubt- 
less be  the  severe  instructor,  and  the  people,  even 
when  it  might  be  avoided,  seem  to  be  earnestly  in- 
voking the  lesson  it  has  to  offer. 

The  conacre  system,  under  which  the  Potato 
culture  had  become  so  excessive,  has  not  indeed  yet 
generally  revived  —  the  people  are  in  the  work- 
house, and  the  farmers  have  not  confidence  enough 
to  let  the  rent  be  dependant  on  the  harvest,  but  the 
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security  of  a  single  year  of  successful  Potato 
culture  is  enough  to  start  it  in  full  vigour ;  and 
certain  of  abuse  as  it  is,  we  believe  that  in  many 
places  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  people  can 
hope  to  maintain  themselves.  Hear  Mr.  Twinam, 
of  Kanturk,  county  of  Cork :  "  I  consider  the 
abandonment  of  the  conacre  system  a  great  loss  for 
ihe  poor.  You,  in  your  country,  think  it  oppressive, 
and  in  many  instances  it  may  have  been  carried  out 
oppressively,  but  no  labourer  ever  came  to  engage  bonegal 
work  from  me  by  the  year  who  did  not  make  it  his 
first  request  that  he  should  have  at  least  one  large 
acre  of  garden  for  every  two  to  be  supplied  with 
labour  ;  and  this,  for  SL,  generally  gave  15  tons  of 
Potatoes,  which,  with  his  pigs,  always  kept  him  dERRY 
above  want."  The  conacre  system  then  is  sure  to 
revive,  with  the  first  reasonable  hope  of  a  certain 
rent.  The  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arises 
must  be  altered  before  it,  and  all  the  famine  and 
wi'etchedness  which  the  Potato  disease  has  attached 
to  it,  can  be  removed  from  any  locality.  The  popu-  ANTRIM 
lation  must  be  diminished — there  seems  no  other 
remedy  —  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  benevolence 
should  be  directed  to  the  artificial  method  of  TYRONE 
doing  it  —  for  the  natural  method  will,  in  all 
probability,  again  be  in  fearful  exercise  before 
another  year  shall  have  passed.  Mr.  Skilling, 
professor  of  agriculture  in  Queen's  College,  Galway, 
writes  as  follows  —  and  his  remarks  are  essen- 
tially true  of  all  the  thickly  populated  districts 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  : 

"  There  will  be  at  least  Jive  times  as  much  ground 
planted  with  Potatoes  this  year  as  there  was  last ; 
and  the  great  emigration,  the  vast  quantity  of  land 
that  has  been  abandoned,  and  is  now  idle,  must  be 
remembered.  The  people  that  remain,  with  an  un- 
pardonable recklessness,  appear  to  have  thrown  their 
whole  minds  and  energies  upon  the  root,  which 
they  have  been  eagerly  engaged  planting  since 
December  last.  Those  early  planted  are  now  coming 
over  ground ;  they  are  still  busy  planting ;  other 
crops  are  comparatively  neglected  ;  some  Oats  and 
Barley  are  sowed.  I  fear  the  Tirrnip  and  other 
green  crops  will  be  nearly  or  altogether  neglected. 
The  fact  is,  they  are  staking  their  existence  upon 
the  crop,  knowing  that  the  population,  though 
seriously  diminished,  cannot  be  fed  and  supported 
otherwise,  except  in  the  workhouse.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  great  decrease  of  the  population, 
and  the  idle  land,  my  impression  is,  that  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  there  will  be  more  land,  according 
to  the  occupiers,  under  Potatoes  this  season  than 
ever  was  seen  before.  Should  the  Potato  succeed 
this  year,  the  conacre  system  will  be  revived  and 
in  full  vigour  next  season.  I  do  not  think  the  land 
will  let  so  high  as  formerly,  but  it  will  be  conacred 
largely  at  a  price.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
conacre  and  the  Potato  was  the  only  system  that 
could  support  such  a  dense  population  upon  the 
inferior  soils  of  the  south  and  west.  All  the 
judicious  proprietors  and  others  are  getting  rid  of 
the  population  as  speedily  and  quietly  as  possible, 
and  laying  down  all  the  land  to  sheep  and  cattle 
pastm'e.     Cultivation  will  not  pay  here  now." 

It  remains,  then,  for  another  year's  experience — 
fearful  if  bad — and  not  to  be  desired  though  good — 
to  determine  whether  the  agriculture  of  Ireland 
shall  be  a  mere  Potato  culture  by  a  population 
always  on  the  edge  of  pauperism,  or  a  field  for  the 
investment  of  farm  capital  in  the  employment  of 
well  paid  labour. 

It  was  not  ,to  be  expected  that  the  reduction  to 
figures  of  so  large  a  mass  of  coiTespondence  on  the 
VALUE  OF  LABOUR,  as  is  Contained  in  the  table 
of  wages,  published  in  No.  17,  could  be  effected 
without  some  errors  ;  and  accordingly  the  following 
is  a  list  of  errata,  which  we  place  in  as  prominent 
a  position  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  corrections 
they  require  may  at  once  be  made. 

All  the  asterisks  in  columns  I  and  K  should  be 
replaced  by  the  sign  +  (plus),  and  should  be  read — 
"  and  upwards."  Mr.  Attken's  statement  of  the 
price  paid  for  digging  drains,  instead  of  being  from 
"  ^d.  to  Sd.,"  should  be  from  "  hd.  to  fd."  per  yard. 
In  Gloucestershire  the  quantities  of  beer  or  cider 
given  to  the  harvest  men  is  not  stated  correctly, 
the  most  material  alteration  required  being  in  col. 
G,  where  in  place  of  1  gallon  per  acre  it  ought,  in 
the  cases  of  Frampton  Cotterel,  Hanham  near 
Bristol,  and  Warmley,  to  have  been  3  or  4  gallons 
per  acre  ;  and  at  Moreton  in  the  Marsh,  it  ought  to 
have  been  *||  or  6  quarts  per  acre,  instead  of  *  or 
two  quarts.  In  Glamorganshire,  again,  Mr.  Thomas's 
report  is  to  be  taken  as  true  only  of  the  mineral  dis- 
trict of  the  county.  The  wages  in  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  county  differ  materially  from  what  is  paid 
around  Caerphilly.  We  state  this  at  Mr.  Thomas's 
request,  though  of  course  the  same  remark  holds 
true  of  every  other  contribution  to  the  table  ;  the 
prices  stated  refer  not  to  the  whole  counties,  but  to  carlow 
the  particular  localities  in  each  that  may  be  specified,    wexford 
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The  Columns  contain  answers  to  the  following  questions  ? — A,  What  extent  is  likely  to  be  planted,  compared 
with  1849  ?— B.  What  extent  compared  with  the  years  before  the  Potato  rot  i — C.  To  what  extent  does  the  Con- 
acre system  exist  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — D.   What  is  the  present  price  of  Potatoes  for  seed  per  cwt  ? 


A 

18i9. 


FERMANAGH 


MONAGHAH 
ARMAGH 


D0T7N 


MAYO 


SLIGO 


CAVAI? 


1844, 1845,  &  1846. 


LOUTH 
GALWAT 


One-half  more 
More  than  twice  as 

much 
Double  as  much 
One-fifth  more 


Fully  one-fourth 

more 

One-fourih  more 

One-half  more 

A  great  deal  more 

One-third  more 

Rathar  more 
One-half  more 

Double  as  much 
One-tbird  more 

One-fourth  more 

Double 

One-third  more 

On^e-third  more 

More 

Double 

Nearly  double 

Three  times  as 

many 

Full  a  third  more 

One-half  more 
At  least  J  more 
Nearly  double 
Nearly  double 

Four  times  the 

quantity 

Two-thirds  more 

One-vhird  less 

About  the  same 

Considerably  more 

Not  so  much 

Fully  as  great 

Full  a  third  more 

Fully  more 

About  the  same 

Three  times  more 

Four  times  more 


More  than  three 

times  as  much 

Much  greater 

quantity 

Three    times    the 

quantity 
Twenty  times 

many 
Five  times  as  manj 

One-half  more 


ROSCOMMON 

*  At  51,  per  acre  before 

planting,  or  61,  after 

harvest. 


LEITRIM 
*  Gi.  without  manure, 
81.  with  ditto, 
LONGFORD    .. 


Five  times  as  much 

50  per  cent,  more 

Fully  double 

Double 

Three  times 

Four     times     the 

quantity 

A  greater  quantitj 


WESTMEATH  . 


DUBLIN 

CLARE 
*  More  at  present. 
t  Labourers    paid 

cash. 
II  Much  less  by  labourer 


Three     times    as 
much 

Double  the  quan- 
tity 

Three    times   the 

quantity 

Three  times  the 

quantity 

Double 

Two-thirda  more 

Twice  as  much 

Twice  as  much 

Twice  as  much 

Two-thirds  more 


Nearly  as  much 
Very  little  short 

As  much  as  ever 

The  greatest  for  10 

years,  excepting 

1846 

About  a  fourth  less 

One-half  less 

One-fourth  less 

Nearly  ae  many  as  I 

remember  (63  yra.) 

More  than  half 

Three-fourths 

As  many,  or  more 

About  the  same 

One-half 

Neai'ly  as  much  az 

ever 

One-third  less 

One-third  less 

One-half 

Doubtful 

One-fourth  less 

One-fourth  less 

One-third  less 

More  than  one- 
third  less 
One-fourth  less 
One-tbird  less 
Not  much  less 
Three-fourths 

FuUy  half 

One-tbird  less 
One-third 
One  third 

Neaj-ly  as  much 

About  one-fifth 
About  one-third 

About  one-half 

Not  same  breadth 

One-third 
Not  one-twentieth 
Equal,  excepting 
lands  laying  waste 


As  great  as  ever  in 
proportion  to  po- 
pulation 
One-fifth  less 

Full  as    many  as 

ever 
As  many  as  ever 

One-half ;  popula- 
tion greatly  di- 
minished 

More  according  to 
population 

One-fifth  ;  popula- 
tion one-halt 
Three-fourths 

One-third  less 
One-fourth 
One-third  in  pro- 
portion to  popu- 
lation 
As     much     com- 
pared with  popu- 
lation 
The  same 


Conacre  system. 


QUEEN'S  COUNTY 

KILDARE 
WICKLOW      ., 

LIMERICK     ,» 

TIPPERARY.. 

*  Farmers  prepared 
for  it,  but  peopL 
could  not  3fi"ord. 

t  But  not  by  the  same 
class. 


KILKENNY 


At  least  double 
At  least  two-thirds 

more 
One-third  to  one- 
fourth  more 
At  least  four  times 
the  quantity 
Nearly  double 

A  half  more 

One-tbird  more 

Thricethequantitj 

Oue-third  more 

Three  times  aa 

much 

A  fourth  more 

Twice  as  much 

Nearly  double 

Rather  more    bj 

farmers 

One-half  more 

Twice  as  much  al- 

reaiiy 

Equal 

One- eighth  more 

Half  more 

One-half  more 

Ooe-hulf  more 

One-fifth  more 

One-half  more 


Not     more     than 

one-tenth 

Three- fourths 

One-third 

One- third 

One-half 

Two- thirds 

Nearly  as  much 

Equal  in  extent  bj 

farmer  || 
Probably     equal,* 
excepting  moun. 
tain  district 
About  one-third 
One-thiid ;     popu- 
lation reduced 
One-thu-d  ;    popu- 
lation smaller 
One-tbiid 


It  is  reviving 
Rarely  seen 

Unknown 
Can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist 

Never  existed 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

No  conacre 

Never  existed 
No  such  thing 

Not  practised 
Not  in  use 

Not  existing 

Not  known 


Still  a  little 

Tery  little 

Rare  instances 

None 
Does  not  prevail 
Peasantry  can- 
not pay  for  seed 
Never  existed 

Cannot  buy  seed 
Does  not  exist 
No  such  thing 

Scarcely  exists 

Scarcely  any 

Does  not  exist 

Never  has  been 

practised 
Hardly  known 

Not  in  existence 
Abolished 

But  partially  re- 
adopted  :  much 
desired 

Not  in  existence 

yet 
No  revival  yet 


None  of  any  ex. 

tent 

Revival  tried 

A  good  deal  at- 
tempted 

Almost       un- 
known ;    con. 
acre   Oats  not 
unusual 

Not  yet  revived 

Not  known 

Fi.evived     consi- 
derably 
None 
Threeinstances* 
Partially  revived 


Conacre    people 
are  gone 

Resuming       its 
former  plan*" 

No  sign    of  re- 
vival 
No  conacre 

Potato    conacre 

entirely  gooe 

No  revival 

No  conhdence 

Not  revived 

Hundreds  of 

acres 

Not  revived  yet 

No  revival 


Quite  as  much 
Not  half  as  much 

Oue-half 
Nearly  as  much 
Fully  one-half 
Not  one-tenth 

Half  as  much 

Not  one  in  100 

Not  eo  much 

Not  half 

Half  as  much 
About  as  muchf 

About  one-third 

Nearly  one-half 

Three-fourths 

One- sixth 

Nearly  as  much 

One- fourth 
One-fourth  less 


D 

Potatoes  p.  cwt. 


Still  exists 
Not  exietiogt 

One  or  two 
instances 
Yery  little 

Very  little 
Not  revived 

Extinct 
Prevails  again 
Never  existed 
Nothing  doing 

Not  reviving 

Hardly  existing* 

Very  slight* 

No  revival 

Ditto 

Reviving ;  SI.  per 

acre  in  liand 

Nearly  extinct 

D>iiig  away 

Nothalfasmuch 

Not  existing 

None 
One-half  more 
Little  or  none 


1  to  2 

0 


6  —  5 

4r   —    3 


3     0  —  60 


6  —  6 
4  —  4 
2  —  5 


2     S  —  4     0 


6  —  5 

6  —  8 

9  —  5 
4 

6  —  4 


0  —  3 

8 

4 

6 

4  —  4 


8 

4—4 
0  —  0 


6  —  5 

0  —  6 

6  —  6 

0  —  5 

6  —  6 

0  —  5 

0  —  4 

0  —  4 


3     4 


4     0 


2  8  —  40 

3  4  —  50 


4  per  stone 
0  to  4    0 
4  —  40 


0  —  3 
0  —  3 
0  —  3 


2    6  —  3 


3    3  —  40 


AUTHORITY. 


T.  J.  Atkikson,   Ballyshan- 
C.  J.  BoTcz,  Stranorlar  [non 

W.  SiNCLAiE,  Lifford. 

J.  O'DoNNELLjBallyshannon. 


C.  PoLLOCE,  Magherafelt. 

S.  Obb,  Coleraine. 

J.  T.  Claek,  filaghera. 

J.     MooEE,    Newiown-Lima 

vady. 
H.   Haslett,    Newtown    Li 

mavady. 
John  Lamb,  Belfast. 
R,  R.  HoDGHToN,  Lisbiu^D. 
J,  Bdemiston,  RandalstoWE. 
A,  M'KiNLAT,  Bushmills. 
J.  Buchanan,  Omagh. 

W.  Bebexet,  Cookstown. 
R.  Junk,  Stewartstown. 
W.  A-^WELL,  Stewartstown. 
J.  Knox,  btrabane. 
W.  Campbell,  Bailygawley 
W.  Patebson,   Newtown 
A.  Maib,  Linaekea.  [Stewart 

J.  Pattebson,  Llnaskea. 

G.  B.  Coclteh,  Castle  Blay- 
J.  Maeeon,  Ballibay.     [ney; 
Wm.  Blacker,  Armagh. 
R.  B.  Haedy,  Tanderagee, 

G.  Green,  Armagh. 

J,  Wadgs,  Cavandean, 
J.  M'Kee,  New  Comber, 
T.  Geacfy,  Portaferry. 
H.  S.  BoTD,  Dromara. 

-,  Donagbadee. 
R.  M'Cleeet,  Portaferry, 
M,  FoEEESTEB,  CastlewellaUo. 

J.  Marshall,  Newry. 
R.  M'Dowell,  Crossgar. 
A.  S.  Pebkins,  Killala. 

G.  HiLDEEEAND,   WcStpOlt. 


W.  B.  Stonet,  Castledean, 
J.  Knott,  Boyle. 

J.  Gibson,  Baileyborough, 
J,  Nesbitt,  Belturbet. 
W.  M'Cdlloch,  Dundalk, 
E.  Bewlet,  M.D.,  Glantane* 


4    0 


6  —  46 


4 

0  —  5 

0  —  5 

S  —  3 


•  4    4 


3     6  —  40 


4     0 


4     0—40 


2    8 
2 
3 
4 

4 
4 

4 
3 
3 

4 

4 
3 


3 
6  —  3 
6  —  4 

4 

0  —  6 

0 

0 

4  —  4 

4 

0  —  5 


3  6  —  40 

4s.  and  upwards 

3  6  to  4    3 

2  6  —  34 

3  6  —  40 
3  0  —  36 
3  0 


T.    Seillino,    Prof.    Agri.^ 

Queen's  College,  Galway, 
J.  Ellis,  Clifden, 

R.  B.  Setmode,  Banagher. 

[Vindicator, 
J.  F.  Blake,   Prop.  Gaiwa/^ 
J.  Sheil,  Jan.,  Roscommon, 
J.  JiJELLr,  Farraker. 


D.Boyd,  Carrick-on-ShannoQ 

J,    Lindsay,      Manor    Ha- 
milton. 

W.MoEGAN,  Edgworthstowa. 

W.  Offices,  Newcastle, 

J.  M^Kean,  Mullingar. 

R.  Bagnal,  Tymlspass. 
G.  Bagnall,  Kofhfortbridge 
T.  Ball,  Maiahide.  [bay 

R.  MoRONEY,  Miltowu  MaL. 

W.  DiGAN,  Killaloe. 

[House. 
R,   A.  Stoddart,  Killishea 


,  Kilrush. 

H.  Franks,  Killaloe. 

[bridge. 

D.  J,     Wilson,     Six-mile. 

[Fergus, 

E.  Bennett,  Newmarket-oiu 

W.  Neale,  M'Mellick. 

T.  Roe,  Rathdjwney. 

G.  Lamb,  Castledermot 

J.  Dickson,  Clerk,  Wicklow. 

J.  Daly,  Cbarleville. 

G.  Gdbbins,  Bruff. 

M.  Qdinlan,  Thurles. 

D.  Foebes,  Clonmel. 
J.  Fennell,  Cahir. 

Wm.  p.  Wobeall,  ClonmeL 

R.  D.  Bolton,  Ballywire, 
O'Beien  Dillon,  Nenagb, 

M.  MoRPHY,  Goresbridge, 

E.  Ryan,  Kilkeny. 
a,  StoNE,  Freshford. 

D.  a.  MiLWARD,  TuUogher.  " 
J.  SoMEEViLLE,  Castlccomei 
P.  B.  Moss,  Carlow. 
J.  Deane,  Ross. 
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POTATO  PLANTING  IN 

IRELAND,  1850- 

-continued. 

COUNTY. 

A 

B 

C 

P 

AUTHORITY. 

1849. 

1844,  1S15,  &  1846. 

Conacre  system, 

Potatoes  p. 

cwt. 

WEXFORD     .. 

One-half  more 

As  much  with  the 
large      farmers, 
but  not  with  the 
others 

No  conacre 

s. 
4 

d.     s. 
0 

d. 

G.  Glascott,  CamoUn. 

*  Near  towns. 

The  same 

One-half 

None 

4 

0  —  5 

0 

T.  RoDD.  Ferns. 

One-fourth  more 

One-half 

Slight  revival* 

3 

4  —  4 

0 

A.  Pbeston,  Eoniscorthy. 

Three  times 

One-half 

None  at  all 

3 

0  —  4 

0 

G.  Gordon,  Ballycarnly. 

T7ATERF0ED 

Twice  as  much 

One-third  less 

Not  yet  revived 

i 

0  per  ewt. 

G,  Hill,  Capp>quin. 

Three  times  as 

One- sixth  ;  popu- 

None 

2 

8  and  up- 

E. Kennedy,  Kilmacthomas. 

much 

lation  one-half    I 

wards 

About  the  same 

Not  one-fourth 

None 

•2 

8  to  4 

0 

M.  DnNNE,  Stradbally. 

Nearly  double 

Nearly    as    much, 
excepting  small 
farms 

No  revival 

3 

8  —  5 

0 

R.  T.  BABEONjKjlmacthomas 

CORK 

Nearly  double 

Half  the  usual 

Last  yearns 

•2 

6  —  3 

ti 

D.  Barclay,  Skibbereen, 

«  One-sisth  the  quan- 

breadth 

quantity* 

tity  before  the  rot. 

About  double 

About  two-tliirds 

Reviving 

i 

0 

R.  Hudson,  Toughal, 

Three  times  as 

Less  than  half 

Hardly  reviving 

3 

G  —  5 

0 

D.  Clanchx,  Charleville. 

much 

More,  excepting 

Not  one-third 

Extinct 

4 

0 

Alex.  Twinam,  Kanturk. 

deserted  land 

Much  greater 

Two.thirds,  bj 

Scarcely  revived 

3 

0  —  4 

0 

T.  0.  Cole,  Innisshannon, 

extent 

farmers 

Double 

Very  little  short  of 
former  years 

.... 

4 

0—4 

6 

D.  M.  O'Galwat,  ClonakUty. 

One  half  more 

Two-thirds  of  1814 

Scarcely  exists 

3 

0 

T.  W.  Cooper,  Macroom. 

Three  times  as 

Very  little  short  of 

Extensively  in 

3 

6  and 

up. 

J.  W,  Kingston,  Bantry. 

much 

1844 

operation 

wards 

Greater 

Nearly  as  great  on 
occupied  farms 

Almost  disap- 
peared 

4 

0 

H.  Longfield,  J.P,,  Done- 
raile. 

More  than  double 

Nearly  as  much 

None 

. .. . 

S.  PiDDELL,  M.D.,  Kilderny. 

Double  the  extent 

As     extensive     in 
proportion  to  po- 
pulation. 

Nearly  done  up 

3 

0  —  3 

6 

Thos.  Jenkins,  Kinsale. 

One-third  more 

One-half 

Re-commenced 

4 

0 

J.  Wilkinson,  Cloyno. 

KERRY 

One-fourth  more 

One-fourth  less 

Not  in  much 
request 

3 

8 

J.  0.  SoLLivAN,  p.p.  and 
V,G.,  Kenmare. 

Twice  as  much 

As  many,  accord- 
ing to  the  num. 
ber  of  farms 

None  here 

4 

0  to  4 

6 

J.  Cbeaqh,  Tarbert. 

[town 

One-eighth  more 

One-half 

Extinct 

3 

0  —  4 

0 

J   RlcHARD3oN,BalIyne,  Pill- 

ON  INCREASING  THE  SUPPLY  OF  MEAT. 
{Continued  frcyiii  page  251.) 

The  next  step  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  meat 
is  the  improvement  of  "  waate  "  lands  of  every  kind, 
where  physical  obstacles  are  not  wholly  insurmountable. 
These  obstacles  are  formed  by  the  position  of  the 
ground  and  the  geographical  aspects.  But  much  land 
remains  uncultivated  which  enjoy  all  the  necessary  pro- 
perties for  a  useful  cultivation  ;  social  obstructions 
and  artificial  regulations  are  allowed  to  interfere  and  to 
continue  in  existence  for  the  very  hurtful  purpose  of 
impeding  the  production  of  food — by  far  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  that  can  be  contemplated.  Culti- 
vation must  be  introduced  on  every  spot  of  ground 
■where  the  produce  will  repay  the  labour,  and  afford 
some  small  encouragement  for  the  outlay.  There  is 
certainly  a  daily  and  progressing  advancement  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  both  in  new  attempts  and  in  the 
augmented  repetition  of  the  old  modes  of  proceeding  ; 
but  the  journey  is  much  too  slowly  performed,  and  the 
increase  of  the  population  creates  demands  that  cannot 
bear  so  long  a  delay.  The  vast  quantity  of  labour  that 
would  be  usefully  and  remuneratively  employed  would 
alford  a  livelihood  to  many  thousands  of  families,  and  add 
very  materially  to  the  strength  of  society  by  the  content- 
ment which  Cjmpetence  creates,  and  by  the  quiet  which  is 
shown  when  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant.  When 
individual  inclmation  does  not  apply  itself  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  attempts,  and  where  energy  shrinks 
from  the  prospect  of  remuneration,  it  becomes  a  national 
concern  that  the  earth  be  applied  to  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  producing  food  for  the  population.  Govern- 
ment having  now  recognised  the  principle,  in  the 
drainage  accommodation,  that  objects  of  this  nature 
demand  the  legislative  attention,  an  extension  of  the 
principle  naturally  enough  points  to  "waste  lands," 
requiring  the  same  application  for  the  improvement 
and  the  use  of  the  soil,  as  is  given  to  wet  lands,  to  free 
them  of  superfluous  moisture.  And  the  employment  of 
capital  m  that  way  would  be  more  generally  useful — 
for  draining  beaefits  wet  lands  only,  whereas  the  former 
case  extends  to  lands  of  every  description. 

When  the  complete  intersection  of  the  country  by 
railway  communication  has  been  eifected,  the  facility  of 
transit  will  be  most  wonderful,  and  will  afiFord  the 
means  of  sending  and  fetching,  that  cannot  fail  to  exert 
a  very  powerful  eff'ect  on  the  point  we  are  now  discuss- 
mg.  Many  artificial  manures  are  now  known,  and 
are  or  will  be  prepared  in  most  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
and  can  hence  be  carried  to  stations  and  depflts,  for  the 
use  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  These  fertilisers  are 
best  used  in  raising  Turnips,  and  where  that  invaluable 
root  can  be  grown  other  crops  will  follow,  and  very 
speedily  introduce  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  animals. 
The  same  conveyance  will  carry  every  kind  of  produce 
to  the  markets  in  towns,  and  will  bring  in  return  every- 
thing that  may  be  wanted.  A  very  great  recommenda- 
tion consists  in  these  manures  being  dry,  light,  and 
easily  handled,  and  conveniently  transportable.  The 
possession  of  them  offers  a  very  great  inducement  to 
remote  cultivation,  where  the  other  conveniences  are 
not  available.  The  price  is  moderate,  and  the  carriage 
is  not  a  large  sum,  and  the  efficacy  is  now  well 
established  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  of  applica. 
tiou.  The  first  crops  being  raised  by  these  adventitious 
assistances,  cattle  will  be  introduced  to  consume 
them— manure  will  be  produced—grain  crops  will 
follow,  and  a  systematic  production  will  be  established. 
A  steady  increase  will  be  thus  promoted  both  in  animal 
and  vegetable  food. 

_  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  utmost  possible  cul 
tivation  of  the  earth  must  be  first  effected,  as  it  consti- 


tutes the  foundation  of  every  improved  state  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
use  of  it  supports  every  living  thing,  and  therefore  the 
state  in  which  it  exists  must  form  the  primary  con- 
sideration. 

All  lands  that  are  capable  of  being  cultivated  having 
been  put  into  a  productive  state  of  bearing  the  most 
esteemed  crops,  and  the  best  known  way  of  using  these 
crops  being  adopted,  it  remains  necessary  that  the  best 
breeds  of  animals  be  used  in  the  appropriate  localities, 
and  fortunately  the  special  breeds  of  animals  are  well 
known  at  the  present  day,  which  are  fitted  to  the  differ- 
ent situations  of  soil  and  climate.  The  limits  of  supply 
from  the  sources  where  cultivation  is  wholly  or  nearly 
altogether  denied  by  nature,  may  be  reached,  but  even 
in  these  situations  the  natural  circumstances  admit  of 
improvements  which  have  and  will  increase  the  quantity 
of  animals  that  browse  the  herbage.  Mountain  irrigation 
has  been  very  sueceshful,  and  the  better  cultivation  of 
the  soil  in  all  other  districts  will  raise  articles  in 
greater  abundance,  and  of  a  superior  quality  for  use  in 
feeding  animals. 

Food  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  a  limited  supply 
of  the  better  kinds,  will  not  rear  and  fatten  animals  in 
number,  nor  of  an  improved  organization — the  growth 
is  stunted,  the  maturity  is  deferred,  and  the  carcase  is 
faulty  in  every  respect  of  quantity  and  quality.  The 
very  first  existence  of  the  animal  is  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  feeding  of  the  calf  from  the  pail,  with  the  milk, 
instead  of  suckling,  and  by  the  substitution  of  broths  and 
juicy  preparations  for  the  nutriment  of  the  dam.  [?] 
These  insufficient  materials  spoil  the  animals  at  the  vei-y 
first  outset — the  intestinal  offals  are  enlarged,  the  growth 
is  stopped,  and  also  the  acquisition  of  the  stamina  of 
organic  vigour,  which  forms  the  very  first  property  in 
the  value  of  animal  life.  Without  constitutional  vigour, 
the  organic  functions  are  unable  to  perform  their  offices, 
and  the  food  of  the  very  best  quality  is  not  properly 
decomposed  and  assimilated.  Every  experience  shows 
that  no  substances  yet  known  will  nurse  a  young  calf  so 
well  as  the  mother's  milk  ;  and  the  quantity  of  saliva  is 
wanting  which  is  engendered  by  the  mouth  sucking  the 
teat,  and  which  is  so  very  useful  in  promoting  the  action 
of  the  stomach.  The  suckling  of  the  calf  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  future  animal.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  butter  and  cheese  it  only  remains  to  allot  a 
portion  of  the  cows  for  that  purpose,  and  the  others  for 
suckling,  each  purpose  being  kept  separate  and  distinct 
without  the  hurtful  intermixture  of  starving  the  animal 
to  procure  the  other  products  of  milk.  Each  purpose 
must  be  free  of  the  other. 

It  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  successful 
nurture  of  animals,  that  no  stoppage  takes  place  in  the 
onward  progress,  that  the  food  and  the  treatment  be 
regulated  to  the  capabilities  of  age,  and  that  the 
advancement  be  regular  and  constant.  There  cannot 
possibly  be  a  greater  blunder  in  the  management  of 
animals  of  any  kind,  than  to  pinch  the  quantity  of 
food,  especially  in  the  first  year  of  the  existence — a 
stunted  growth  never  attains  a  profitable  bulk,  and  the 
flesh  is  juiceless,  meagre,  and  dry  in  the  fibre.  The 
first  step  is  in  the  calf  sucking  the  dam,  as  before 
mentioned,  and  the  successive  steps  consist  in  the 
regular  supply  of  juicy  food,  in  the  esculent  cultivated 
green  crops.  The  animals  that  are  bred  on  the  land 
enjoy  all  these  advantages  from  the  birth  upwards,  and 
yield  the  full  fruition  of  their  use. 

The  following  then  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  means 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  meat  :  I,  the  conversion  of 
all  inferior  Grass  lands  into  a  state  of  cultivation  ;  2, 
the  better  cultiv.atiou  of  arable  lands ;  3,  the  more 
extended    and  general  use   of    green   crops  ;    4,   the 


improvement  of  all  waste  lands  ;  5,  the  use  of  the  best 
breeds  of  animals  ;  6,  the  increase  of  the  sources  of 
supply  of  the  lean  animals  ;  7,  breeding  animals  on  the 
ground  ;  8,  suckling  of  calves,  and  good  subsequent 
treatment ;  9,  allowing  a  good  maturity  ;  10,  improved 
cultivation  of  everv  kind.  J.  D. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Caution  to  all  Buyers  of  Guano. In  consequence  of 

the  gross  and  wilful  adulteration  of  Peruvian  guano  at 
the  present  time,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
one,  interested  in  agriculture,  to  lay  before  the  public 
every  serious  case  of  adulteration,  as  a  warning  and 
example  to  others.  With  these  feelings  we  give  you 
the  particulars  of  a  most  glaring  case,  which  has  lately 
come  under  our  notice.  In  the  early  part  of  March 
last  we  received  orders  from  Sir  Robert  Newman's 
tenantry  at  Nunhead,  near  Dawlish,  Devon,  for  about 
15  tons  of  Peruvian  guano  ;  and,  as  we  were  very  short 
of  supply  here,  and  as  it  was  required  for  sowing  over 
the  spring  Wheat,  we  had  this  lot  expressly  from  Messrs. 
Anthony  Gibbs  and  Co.,  to  supply  them  ;  and,  in  order 
to  save  time,  obtained  it  by  steam.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  here  the  guano  was  immediately  transferred 
to  the  South-Devon  trucks,  and  dispatched  to  Dawlish 
the  very  same  day  on  which  the  steamer  came  in. 
About  a  fortnight  since  we  received  a  letter  from  on© 
of  Sir  Robert's  tenants  complaining  most  loudly  of  some 
of  the  guano  sent  to  him  ;  telling  us  that  some  of  the 
bags  were  most  grossly  adulterated.  We  were  startled 
at  such  an  announcement.  After  a  few  minutes'  consi- 
deration we  recollected  that  a  number  of  bags  of  guano 
came  down  for  another  party  in  the  same  steamer, 
and  unfortunately  they  got  mixed  with  ours.  We 
sent  our  clerk  to  the  steam-office  immmediately,  and 
found  that  44  bags  were  forwarded  to  a  small  dealer 
in  Cornwall.  We  started  our  clerk  off  by  the  train 
within  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  our  complainant's  letter, 
and  explained  the  circumstance  to  him.  He  was  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  told  him  (our  clerk)  that  8  out  of 
the  29  bags  had  from  us  were  adulterated,  whereas  the 
remaining  21  bags  contained  excellent  and  genuine 
guano.  Our  clerk  brought  home  a  bag  with  him  (and 
the  others  remain  with  him  for  proof,  should  occasion 
require  it).  On  examining  the  bag,  we  found  a  portion 
of  guano  mixed  with  all  manner  of  rubbish.  Shortly 
after  the  receipt  of  this  bag,  we  sent  a  sample  to  Messrs. 
Anthony  Gibbs  and  Sons,  to  Professor  Lindley,  and  to 
Professor  Way,  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  who  has  favoured  us  with  the 
following  analysis : 

"Water      12.73  per  cent. 

Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia      ...    44.48   „      „ 

Phosphate  of  lime         21.38    „      „ 

Nitrogen  in  the  first  experiment      9.84    ,,      „ 

Ditto        ,,      second        ,,  9.74    ,,      ,, 

Mean  nitrogen 9,79=11.90  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

"  The  guano  contained  several  iron  nails,  large  fragments  of 
bones,  pieces  of  wood,  straw,  coal,  and  other  rubbish.  It  is 
far  inferior  to  good  Peruvian  guano,  which  should  contain 
rather  more  than  17  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  The  present 
sample  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  worth  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  price  which  would  be  given  for  a  genuine  article.  From 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  foreign  substance  found  in  the 
specimen,  and  from  its  inferiority  in  ammoniacal  value,  I 
should  say  that  it  was  largely  and  wilfully  adulterated. 

(Signed)        J.  Thomas  Wax,  23,  HoUes-atreet,  April  30." 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  analysis  we 
received  the  following  letter  from  Messrs.  Anthony 
Gibbs  and  Sons  : 

"London,  May  2d,  1850.  Gentlemen, — Tour  favour  of  yes- 
terday is  to  hand,  and  your  instructions  regarding  the  ship, 
ment  of  your  guano  will  be  complied  with.  With  regard  to 
the  questionable  parcel  lately  shipped  in  the  same  vessel  with 
some  of  ours,  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Bourne,  has  no  doubt 
sent  you  Professor  Way's  analysis,  showing  it  to  be  highly 
adulterated;  and  if  you  will  favour  us  with  the  name  of  the 
party  who  shipped  it,  we  will  try  to  take  means  to  check  his 
proceedings ;  at  all  events  guard  our  customers  against  pur- 
chasing of  him.  (Signed)       Anthony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 

"P.S.  If  the  individual  in  question  is  a  party  in  the  habit 
of  buying  of  us.  we  shall  at  once  decline  having  any  further 
dealings  with  him." 

This  is  a  clear  and  decided  case  of  "wilful  adultera- 
tion." We  shall  refrain  at  present  from  mentioning 
names,  but  we  are  fully  prepared  with  the  strongest  anil 
most  efficient  evidence  if  necessity  requires  that  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  go  into  a  court  of  justice.  We 
can  prove  on  the  testimony  of  the  lighterman  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Anthony  Gibbs  and  Sons,  that  he  de- 
livered the  guano  on  board  the  steamer  direct  from  their 
warehouse.  Then  we  have  the  most  complete  evidence 
of  all  our  clerks  and  warehousemen,  the  employh  of  the 
steam  company,  as  well  as  the  railway  company,  to 
prove  that  the  guano  was,  immediately  on  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel,  transferred  to  the  South  Devon  trucks. 
We  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  sift  this  matter 
thoroughly,  and  we  hope  this  will  be  a  warning  both  to 
the  shipper  in  London  and  the  dealer  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  never  to  have  any  more  dealings  with  any 
guano  excepting  the  genuine  and  pure  article,  direct 
from  the  only  legal  importers,  Messrs.  Anthony  Gibbs 
and  Sons.  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Seed  and  Guano 
Merchants,  Plymouth. 

Pigs. — My  experience  in  stock  keeping  hasbeen  so 
decidedly  in  favour  of  breeding  and  fatting  of  pigs,  that 
I  may,  with  advantage  to  many  who  think  differently, 
give  some  account  of  my  management.  That  I  should 
do  so  is  the  more  necessary  from  farmers  having 
generally  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  profit  to  be  gained 
from  breeding  of  pigs,  and  I  cannot  but  ascribe  their 
failures  too  often  to  the  negligence  with  which  this 
stock  is  looked  after.  On  an  arable  farm  of  200  acrea 
my  stock  has  been  12  sows  and  two  boars,  and  their 
produce,  aceordmg  to  the  season,  consisted  either  of 
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rising  stores  running  in  tlie  yards,  or  on  the  leas 
or  stubbles ;  or  of  porkers  in  the  sties  fatting  for 
the  market.  From  March  to  October  my  stock  may  be 
said  to  have  lived  loose  on  store  keep,  principally  gi'een 
food  ;  and  from  October  to  March  (the  parent  stock 
excepted)  in  sties,  fatting  on  roots  and  boiled  corn. 
The  sows  on  an  average  gave  me,  one  with  another, 
14  pigs  a  year  each,  so  that  in  summer  my  stock  was 
about  100  upon  store  keep,  and  in  winter  about  200,  of 
which  180  were  in  sties  finishing  for  market.  Tlie 
■spring  litters  went  off  in  January  and  February  as  large 
porkers  of  30  stone  each,  and  the  autumn  born  as  small 
■porkers  of  about  7  stone  each  ;  the  first  realising  about 
■51.  each,  and  the  last  about  SOs.  each,  so  that  each  sow 
returned  about  451.  a  year,  and  this  amount  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining,  large  pork  selling  at  3s.  4'!.  per 
stone  of  8  lbs.,  and  small  pork  at  4s.  4d.  Success  in 
E-aising  of  pig  stock  I  found  was  to  be  attained  only  by 
attention  to  fully  carrying  out  the  following  principles — 
viz.,  the  accommodation  for  pigs  must  be  sunny,  dry, 
sheltered  from  cold  wind,  and  yet  well  ventilated.  Their 
sties  being  carefully  protected  on  the  north,  east,  and 
west  side,  and  open  only  on  the  south  ;  so  that  whilst 
no  cold  winds  can  have  access,  there  should  be  no 
obstruction  to  the  sun  shining  in  and  on  to  their  beds. 
The  pigs  must  be  regularly  and  carefully  attended  ; 
sufficient  should  be  kept  to  wholly  occupy  their  attend- 
ant's time,  and  to  them  should  that  attendant's  time 
and  attention  be  wholly  given.  An  old  man  is  better 
tlian  a  young  one  ;  and  this  is  an  office  suited  to  one 
infirm  or  past  general  labour.  The  sows  must  never  be 
permitted  to  farrow  earlier  than  the  end  of  March,  or 
later  than  October.  The  cold  of  winter  is  fatal  to  many 
fcrrows,  and  young  pigs  are  ill  able  to  bear  up  against 
it.  Provide  roots  (Potatoes,  Kohl  Rabi,  Swedes,  Car- 
rots, and  Mangold  Wurzel)  for  their  keep,  aided  with 
boiled  corn,  from  September  to  June  ;  and  Tares, 
Clover,  Be.ans,  and  Maize,  green,  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember. Breed  from  large  strong  sows  with  boars  of 
the  finer  breeds,  having  in  view  the  gaining  of  large 
farrows,  good  nursing,  and  a  rapid  attainment  of 
weight ;  look  to  the  mother  for  nursing,  and  the  father 
to  correct  coarseness  of  form  in  the  mother.  Attached 
to  the  sties  have  a  boiling-house  with  copper  and  food 
cisterns ;  and  in  front  of  the  sties  a  yard  for  the  pigs  to 
be  turned  into.  Attention  to  these  points  makes  all  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss.  Hewilt  Davis,  3, 
Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry,  London,  April  20. 

Road  Reform — I  fully  believe  and  concur  in  all  that 
Mr.  Pagan  advances  ;  I  say  so  from  long  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  various  turnpike  trusts  of  east 
Sussex,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Kent.  I  must  in- 
stance the  Rye  and  Flimwell  trust,  on  which  1  began 
4o  act  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed  me  to  take  the  oath, 
DOW  more  than  40  years  since  ;  the  debt  then  6500^,  but 
which  for  some  years  has  been  reduced  to  500/.,  the 
interest  of  which  is  4  per  cent.,  or  20/.  per  annum.  On 
this  road,  in  extent  23  miles,  there  are  four  toll  bars, 
which  I  believe,  taking  Into  calculation  the  houses, 
gates,  fences,  toll  collector,  and  often  profit  of  the  lessee, 
together  with  the  treasurer's  salary,  the  clerk's  salary 
and  his  bill,  the  advertising  of  meetings,  &c.,  the 
printing  of  annual  statements,  &c.,  the  use  of  the  room 
Jor  meetings,  cannot  be  much  less  than  300/.  a  year, 
thus  I  say  that  the  public  pay  300/.  a  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  20/.  to  pay  the  interest.  You  will 
observe  that  I  speak  not  of  the  surveyor's  salary,  con- 
sidering that  that  would  be  required  under  any  change 
of  system.  Now  for  another  absurdity — I  believe,  not 
from  mere  conjecture,  but  from  calculation,  that  there 
are  10,000  miles  annually  traversed  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Pancras  by  the  waggons  and  vans  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  the  luggage  station  of  the  North-Western 
Eailway,  and  this  10,000  miles  extra,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  toll  bar  by  old  St.  Pancras  Church.  Of  the  extra 
number  of  miles  traversed  by  omnibuses,  cabs,  coal 
waggons,  &c.,  I  will  not  attempt  a  conjecture.  I  could 
give  you  many  instances  in  Sussex  where  hundreds  of 
miles  are  unnecessarily  traversed,  and  doing  infinitely 
more  injury  than  if  travelling  on  the  open  hard  turnpike 
I'oad.  You,  as  a  man  of  business,  must  see  the  loss  to 
the  community,  and  1  believe  in  no  other  country  but 
this  would  it  be  tolerated.  I  was  surprised  when 
reading  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  the  number  of 
turnpike  trusts  in  one  union  of  Gloucestershire,  as  I 
had  fancied  that  Sussex  far  surpassed  any  other  county  ; 
but  your  correspondent  at  Robertsbridge  can  tell  that 
within  the  circuit  of  10  miles  of  that  town  there  are  46 
toll  bars  on  numerous  trusts.  At  New  Mills,  Derby- 
shire, the  bars  are  thicker  than  sentinels  round  a  be- 
sieged town,  15  within  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  Duke  of 
Kichmond  said  that  I  made  a  very  just  comparison 
when  speaking  of  the  12  trusts  within  the  Rape  of 
Hastings,  by  saying  it  was  as  though  a  regiment  of  12 
companies,  and  each  company  having  an  adjutant,  a 
paymaster,  and  contracting  separately  for  their  bread, 
meat,  &c.  I  have  been  told  that  those  hitherto  who 
liave  been  anxious  to  correct  these  anomalies  or  abuses 
have  been  thwarted  by  the  extraordinary  influence  of 
the  solicitors  or  clerks  ;  and  so  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis 
found  in  the  two  bills  which  he  introduced  last  session. 
You  are  aware  that  an  amalgamation  act  has  passed  ; 
good  ought  to  be  the  result,  but  I  doubt  it ;  circum- 
stances of  trusts  vary  so  much,  as  within  the  Rape  of 
Hastings  the  debt  of  the  Rye  and  Flimwell  road  is  22/. 
per  mile,  whereas  that  of  the  HoUington  is  4200/., 
others  about  1700/.  I  have  been  in  correspondence  on 
this  subject  with  gentlemen  in  various  counties.  I  am 
desirous  that  a  highway  act  should  pass  in  order  to 
correct  abuses  which  I  know  to  exist,  that  instead  of  an 


annual,  a  permanent  surveyor,  a  man  of  science,  for  | 
several  parishes,  and  one  not  interested  by  the  employ- 1 
ment  of  his  teams,  &c,,  should  be  named.   I  am  confident  | 
that  you  will  agree  that  should  a  good  and  sound  highway  | 
act  pass,  not  leaving  in  doubt  the  roads  being  kept  in  re- 
pair, that  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  interest  of  all  ex- 
cepting clerks  and  treasurers,  on  trusts  at  all  similar  to 
the  Rye  and  Flimwell  forthwith  to  apply  the  whole  of 
the  tolls  to  the  liquidating  of  the  debt.     With  respect  to 
the  trusts  deeply  involved,  I  regretted  that  Mr.  Lewis's 
plan  of  having  the  bonds  of  the  mortgagees  valued  by 
three  indifferent  persons  was  rejected,  for  it  is  true  that 
the  evil  is  each  year  increasing,  and  it  is  true  that  con- 
sequent on  the  railways  many  highways  have  become 
byeways,  and  vice  versa.   W.  P.  Laml. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Brussels,  April  30. — I  must  spare  you  any  travelling 
exclamations  out  of  Belgium  ;  but  it  is  13  years  since  1 
have  done  more  than  merely  pass  through  it,  and  even 
that  I  have  done  this  time  with  new  eyes.  Every  inch 
of  the  road  is  worth  a  farmer's  notice,  and  the  more  so 
from  the  minute  scale  which  cultivation  assumes  ;  more 
and  more,  yearly,  as  the  holdings  become  smaller,  which 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  they  still  do.  Certainly  no  country 
in  the  world  tells  its  whole  story  more  plainly  to  the 
eye,  or  in  closer  detail,  and  though  I  have  scarcely  seen 
a  yard  of  what  you  call  a  rich  loolcing  soil,  yet  the  pains- 
taking style  of  culture  seems  to  set  quality  of  soil  at 
defiance.  '  Farming '  one  hardly  knows  how  to  call  it. 
It  is  an  endless  succession  of  allotment-grounds,  which 
as  the  train  flies  along  over  the  dead  flat,  as  straight  as 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,  lies  out  on  either  side,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  and  for  hours  together,  without 
check  or  change  of  character.  The  total  absence  of 
hedgerows  of  course  adds  to  this  uniformity  of  effect ; 
and  the  small  patches  of  every  kind  of  crop,  with  the 
immense  quantity  of  hand-work  going  on  upon  them, 
might  make  an  English  farmer  fancy  himself  going 
through  the  suburbs  and  market-gardens  of  some  im- 
mense town,  and  wonder  when  he  would  *  get  into  the 
country.'  15ut  on  it  goes  without  variation  for  20,  30, 
40  miles  on  a  stretch — every  square  foot  of  soil  turned  I 
to  account  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  road,  as  if  it  had  , 
been  bought,  or  hired,  in  '  building  lots '  at  so  much  | 
per  yard  (which  indeed  is  not  far  from  the  truth),  and 
the  family  of  the  occupier  being  frequently  seen  down  | 
upon  their  knees  weeding  and  sowing,  as  if  the  care  of 
it  was  as  much  a  worship  as  a  labour.  This  habit  of 
kneeling  to  their  work  is  very  curious.  It  speaks  more 
to  the  eye  than  a  whole  chapter  on  •  Flemish  Agricul- 
ture ;'  and  it  is  strange  with  all  this  labour  and  pains 
that  the  Wheat  crops,  which  are  very  forward,  should 
not  show  a  more  even  and  regular  appearance.  Here 
and  there  I  saw  a  good  crop,  but  wherever  I  could  look 
up  the  furrows  I  observed  that  it  was  patchy,  like  laud 
that  had  been  irregularly  manured,  or  had  suffered  from 
want  of  drainage.  1  should  say  that  Flemish  cultivation 
is  more  laborious  than  skilful.  Under-drainage  is  in  its 
infancy  ;  indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  reached 
even  that  description.  The  Government  is  making  great 
efforts  to  promote  it,  and  has  undertaken  to  provide 
pipe-tiles  at  a  fixed  rate  to  all  who  choose  to  apply  for 
them.  But  how  to  lay  them  will  be  the  difficulty,  for 
outfall  there  is  almost  none,  the  ditches  being  all  cut 
to  a  dead  level,  and  the  wafer  standing  in  them  within 
less  than  30  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  land.  Grain, 
however,  is  not  the  favourite  crop.  The  thing  most  ex- 
tensively and  assiduously  cultivated  is  a  species  of  Rape 
called  '  Colza,'  large  tracts  of  which  continually  meet 
the  eye,  looking  like  a  field  covered  with  Carlock  ;  and 
the  oil  from  this  plant  is  preferred  to  any  other  kind  for 
burning,  and  makes  it  a  most  profitable  crop.  Why  is  j 
it  not  cultivated  in  England  ?  The  light  it  gives  is  far  | 
superior  to  that  from  Spermaceti  oil,  and  the  cake  after  j 

the  oil  is  expressed  is  excellent  for  feeding. It  is  an 

interesting,  and  indeed  a  wonderful,  sight  to  look  down  ; 
from  one  of  the  high  belfry  towers  of  Ghent  or  Bruges  i 
upon  the  immense  panorama  they  command  of  this  flat 
country.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  all  round,  it  ex- 
tends like  a  close-woven  carpet  of  many  colours,  the 
canals  and  ditches  cutting  it  in  long  straight  seams,  with 
here  and  there,  for  the  only  variety  of  texture,  a  square 
dab  of  a  plantation,  every  tree  of  which  is  pruned  as  if 
the  very  branches  had  been  counted.  The  pruning, 
however,  though  somewhat  severe,  is  not  unskilful  or 
rudely  done,  as  it  usually  is  in  England,  where  it  is 
done  at  all.  Tlie  stem  is  not  bared  of  its  branches 
and  left  standing  like  a  pole  with  a  brush  at 
the  top  ;  but  the  branches  are  lightened  by  taking 
off  some  of  the  heavier  portions  and  leaders  from 
them  with  an  oblique  cut,  so  as  to  leave  them  re- 
duced in  extent,  but  without  apparent  mutilation.  This 
of  course  checks  their  growth,  and  as  the  tree  gets 
higher  the  lower  ones,  to  about  one  third  of  its  heiglit, 
are  gradually  taken  off,  leaving  but  a  small  wound, 
which  soon  heals.  The  timber  is  clean,  therefore,  but 
not  large  ;  and  the  chief  fault,  besides  that  of  a  some- 
what ridiculous  uniformity  of  pattern,  is  that  this 
pruning  in  the  branches  is  carried  too  high  up  in  the 
tree,  which  is  bad  economy.  Were  it  confined  to  the 
larger  and  lower  branches,  it  would  not  be  offensive  to 
the  physiologist,  however  objectionable  in  point  of  beauty 
and  character.  Many  of  those  plantations,  however, 
are  being  stocked  up,  and  the  land  taken  into  cultiva- 
tion, promising  to   obliterate  shortly  what  little  variety 

still  remains  in  the  landscape. The  sufi'ering  amongst 

the   immense  body  of  small  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land,  from  the  low  price  of  Wheat,  is  spoken  of  as  ex- 

reme  ;  but  every  one  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject 


indulges  me  with  an  incredulous  smile  or  shake  of  the 
head  when  I  refer  to  the  same  thiog  as  existing  ia 
England.  How  curious  that  five  or  six  hours'  passage 
of  sea  water  should  sustain  on  either  side  such  strange 
incredulities  and  ignorances.  "  You  talk  of  low  prices 
in  England  !  You  don't  know  there  what  low  price 
means  !'  is  the  favourite  answer.  The  report  of  the 
warehousing  system  on  Government  loans  about  to  be 
established  in  France,  has  however  had  a  good  effect  on 
the  markets  here.  A  gentleman  who  has  written  very 
ably  on  agricultural-financial  questions,  here,  M.  Arri- 
vabene,  said  to  me  yesterday,  in  speaking  of  the  Corn- 
law  question  in  Belgium.  "  There  are  two  opinions  in 
the  Chamber  ;  two  sides :  they  do  not  argue  ;  they  dis- 
pute each  other's  facts.  Nobody  believes  any  body  :  so 
nothing  but  time  can  settle  it  and  the  next  har- 
vest !"  C.  W.  H. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGL.4ND, 

A  WEEKLY  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house  in 
Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  8th  of  May  ; 
present,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair,  Earl 
of  Lovelace,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Hon.  Dudley 
Pelham,  M.P.,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart.,  Mr.  Alcock, 
M.P.,  Mr.  T.  C.  Blackden,  Col.  Blagrave,  Col.  Challoner, 
Mr.  W.  Clavering,  Mr.  G.  Dyer,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs, 
Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.  P.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Overman,  Mr.  Parkins, 
Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.,  Mr.  Rowlandson,  Mr.  Villiers 
Shelley,  Prof.  Simonds,  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  Mr.  Stans- 
field,  M.P.,  Prof.  Way,  Mr.  Wilson  (of  Stowlangtoft), 
and  Mr.  F.  Woudivard. 

Sir  Montague  John  Cholmeley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of 
Easton  Hall,]  Lincolnshire,  was  elected  a  Governor  of 
the  Society, 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 

Goucher,  John,  Wondtetts,  "Worksop,  Notts 

Loveband,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Yarnesconibe,  Devon 

Daly,  John,  Northampton 

Penoyre,  Rev.  W.  T.  Napleton,  the  Moor,  Hereford 

Fur^don,  George,  Brampford.Speke,  Exeter 

Hockinp,  "W.,  Bude,  C.jrjuvall 

Ilil],  Hon.  H.  Noel,  Berrin>^ton,  Shrewsbury 

Cann.  W.  M.,  Dawlish,  Devon 

Mackelcan,  G.  J.,  Lechlade,  Gloucester 

Bjers,  fiederick  C,  Exchange  Chambers,  Plymouth 
The  names  of  9   candidates  for  election  at  the  ne.xt 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Miscellaneous  Communications. — Annual  Report  of 
Professor  Way  to  the  Chemical  Committee,  of  the  satis- 
tisfactory  progress  of  the  investigations  in  his  labora- 
tory, and  the  gratifying  fact  of  a  great  increase,  during 
the  last  quarter,  in  the  number  of  persons  interested 
in  agricultural  chemistry,  who  had  applied  to  him  for 
analyses. — Communication  from  Dr.  Royle,  of  the  East 
India  Company,  on  the  sheep  of  Thibet. — Letter  from 
Mr.  Bickford  to  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  on  the  formation  of 
water-meadows  in  Devonshire. — Samples  of  Guernsey 
butter  (of  very  fine  quality)  from  Mr.  Le  Beir,  secre- 
tary to  the  Agricultural  Society  in  that  Island Speci- 
mens of  gutta  percha  hose  for  the  distribution  of  liquid 
manure,  from  Mr.  Beale  Browne  ;  and  of  gutta  percha 
junctions  (by  means  of  slide  fitting  and  circular  clamp) 
for  such  hose,  from  Mr.  Key. — Communication  from 
Colonel  E.  Napier,  on  experiments,  in  which  the  ulti- 
mate decomposition  of  diseased  Potatoes  gave  rise  to|the 
production  of  winged  insects. — Specimens  of  Indian 
Corn  grown  in  the  United  States  of  America,  under  la- 
titudes and  circumstances  favourable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  produce  in  England,  with  a  practical  state- 
ment of  the  management  of  the  Indian  Corn  crop ; 
from  Mr.  Pliny  Miles. — Schedule  form  for  farm-ac- 
counts, from  Mr.  Popliss. 

The  Council  ordered  their  tlianks  for  these  commoni. 
cations,  which  they  referred  to  the  Journal  Committee. 

Lecture Col.  Challoner    having  alluded  to  the 

circumstances  which  prevented  Prof.  Way  from  being 
able  to  complete  the  details  of  his  lecture,  announced 
for  Wednesday  next,  "  on  variations  in  the  Chemical 
Composition  of  Water,  as  affecting  its  agricultural 
uses,"  informed  the  Council  of  the  great  interest  which 
had  been  very  widely  felt  among  the  members  who 
were  unfortunately  not  present  at  the  Professor's  im- 
portant lecture  on  soils  and  manure  dehvered  in  the 
Council-room  last  month,  and  of  the  general  wish  he  had 
heard  expressed  that  an  opportunity  might,  if  possible, 
be  afforded  them  to  hear  that  lecture.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  Prof.  Way  would  confer  an  additional 
obligation  on  the  members  if  he  would  kindly  consent 
to  repeat  the  lecture  "  on  the  absorptive  powers  of  soil 
ia  reference  to  manure,"  on  Wednesday  ne.xt,  the  loth 
inst.,  at  12  o'clock.  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  seconded  the 
proposition  ;  to  which  Prof.  Way  very  cheerfully  ac- 
ceded. It  was  understood  that,  to  this  lecture,  as  to  the 
former,  all  members  of  the  Society  would  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  admission. 

Presents. — Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  presented  a  volume 
containiag  his  collected  communications  on  farming"; 
Mr.  Richard  Smith,  his  treatise  on  the  most  profitable 
system  of  forming  ;  Mr.  Joshua  Trimmer,  his  proposals 
for  a  geological  survey,  specially  directed  to  agricul- 
tural objects,  illustrated  by  a  coloured  sectional  chart ; 
Mr.  James  Mattliews  presented  copies  of  works  pub- 
lished by  him — Dixon  on  Poultry  ;  A.  H.  B.  on  the 
Tree  Rose,  and  I'axton's  Cottager's  Calendar  ;  M. 
\  Yvart,  Inspector  of  the  Veterinary  and  Cattle  Schools 
of  France,  copies  of  his  work  on  Merino  sheep  ;  trans- 
actions were  received  from  the  Geological  and  Statisti- 
I  cal  Society  ;  proceedings  from  the  Agricultural  Society 
I  of  Paris,  and  Annual  Report  from  the  Guernsey  Agri- 
I  cultural  Society  ;  the  following  agricultural  journals 
I  were  also  presented  by  then:  respective  editors ;  the 
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Farmer's  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Shaw  ;  the  Journal  of  the 
Chemico- Agricultural  Society  of  Ulster,  by  Dr.  Hodges; 
Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agri- 
cultural Society,  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  the  first  number  of 
the  Agricultor  Kspanol,  published  at  Jladrid  : — for  all 
which  the  usual  thanks  of  the  Council  were  ordered. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  (over  the  day  of  lecture 
on  the  IStli,  and  the  day  of  general  meeting  on  the 
22d)  to  their  weeUly  meeting  on  the  '29111  inst. 

Ornamental  and  Domestic  Poultry.     By  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Saul  Dixon,  M.A.,    Rector  of   Intwood-with- 
Keswick,  Norfolk.     Published  at  the   Office   of  the 
Gardeners'   Chronicle,  5,   Upper  Wellington- street, 
Covent-garden,  Londou. 
The    really  good    and  agreeable   book   recently   pub- 
lished under  this  title  deserves  an  especial  notice  from 
UP,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  matter  contained  in 
it  originally  appeared  in  this  publication,  and  is  of  course 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.     The  simple  fact  that 
a  large  impression  of  a  rather  bulky  octavo  has  been 
already  absorbed  in  the  literary  market,  is  an  undoubted 
evidence  of  the   sterling  worth  of  the  publication  to 
■which  our  pages  have  served  the  office  of  "  a  nursing 
mother." 

The  origin  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dixon,  in 
the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  is  as  follows.  The 
author  having  found  encyclopaedias  and  current  poultry 
books  insufficient  to  afford  him  the  practical  informa- 
tion which  he  sought  when  keeping  a  few  fowl, 
"  although  totally  ignorant  of  their  ways  and  doings," 
began  to  take  notes  himself  of  the  questions  which  gave 
him  the  most  trouble  to  solve.  His  friends  induced 
him  to  offer  these  notes,  with  the  observations  accom- 
panying them,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
who  at  once  suggested  their  publication  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette  department,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
"  a  class  of  persons  (to  quote  Mr.  Dixon's  words),  whose 
good  opinion  he  must  think  it  an  honour  to  have  ob- 
tamed,"  received  them  so  favourably,  that  the  author 
ventured  to  collect  his  various  contributions  on  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  deemed  so  trivial,  "  that  any  one 
claiming  to  be  considered  as  an  educated  gentleman  may 
be  thought  to  have  done  a  bold  thing  in  publishing  a 
book  on  poultry,  and  giving  his  real  name  on  the  title 
page."  He  had  experienced  something  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  Mr.  Mowbray,  who  only  ventured  to  meet  the 
public  criticism  under  the  shelter  of  an  assumed  title. 
The  second  edition  just  come  forth  differs  from  the 
first  in  omitting  the  original  passages  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  which  had  been  admitted  into  it. 
By  the  omission  of  the  original  passages  (the  transla- 
tions being  retained),  the  reader  of  the  new  edition 
gains  an  accession  of  new  matter  to  the  extent  of  50 
pages  in  the  mother  tongue.  Each  kind  of  poultry,  as 
the  title  intimates,  is  specially  considered,  not,  however, 
with  the  mere  routine  details  of  a  poultry  maid's  manual, 
but  with  the  inquiring  mind  and  critical  judgment  of  an 
ornithologist  familiar  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
creatures  before  him,  and  with  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
accomplished  gentleman.  From  so  comprehensive  a 
work  we  can  only  select  a  few  passages  as  examples 
of  the  quality  of  the  book,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  literary  work  has  been  executed.  The  following 
are  the  author's  remarks  on  the  classification  of  fowls  : 
"  It  is  evident  that  if  domestic  fowls  be  believed  to  be 
merely  altered  forms  of  one  or  two  wild  races,  under 
the  influence  of  altered  food  and  climate,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  they  are  not,  they  must  be 
arranged  on  different  principles  to  what  they  would  be 
if  we  allow  them  to  take  rank  as  original  and  independent 
varieties  or  species.  In  the  one  case  we  have  to  search 
out  the  wild  bird  nearest  resembling  any  one  domestic 
breed,  and  form  our  series  from  that  as  a  beginning  as 
well  as  we  can  ;  in  the  other  case  we  have  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  wild  and  all  the  domestic 
species  of  Gallus,  and  then  arrange  them  in  groups  or 
in  a  continuous  line,  according  to  their  resemblances 
and  relationships  without  any  reference  to  the  circum- 
stance of  their  domestication,  or  their  untameability. 
The  former  plan  can  be,  carried  out  by  a  little  theory 
and  bold  guess  work ;  the  latter  requires  industry, 
accurate  observation,  and  opportunities  which  few  in- 
dividuals, if  any,  have  at  present  at  command.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  may  attempt  something  like  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  fowls,  which  may  afford  a  temporary 
assistance  to  the  fancier  till  a  more  scientific  scheme  is 
worked  out,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  the  means  of 
leading  to  it,  just  as,  to  compare  small  .things  with 
great,  the  artificial  Linnean  arrangement  in  botany  has 
cleared  the  way  and  been  preliminary  to  the  great 
natural  system  of  classification  that  is  now  in  vogue. 
T\yo  desiderata  are  still  required  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object,  one  or  other  of  them  is  indispensable  ;  the 
first,  a  complete  set  of  full-sized  coloured  figures  of 
every  variety,  giving  both  the  sexes,  the  egg  and  the 
new  hatched  chick,  with  accurate  and  technical  descrip- 
tions ,of  their  plumage  and  their  characteristic  proper- 
ties ;  the  second,  a  collection  of  stuffed  specimens  of  the 
representations  of  every  breed  for  comparison  and 
reference.  The  first  can  only  be  undertaken  by  a 
perfou  of  fortune  ;  the  second  can  scarcely  be  expected 
from  our  museum  or  natural  history  societie?,  devoted 
as  they  are  to  subjects  of  wider  range  and  more  general 
interest.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  poultry  will  be  con- 
sidered beneath  the  .§iignity  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  but  such  a  work,  or  such  a  museum,  would  be 
no  discredit  to  their  taste  j  .^nd  if  the  ladies  of  the 
jeadmg  memhess  W.ere  .to  .e^erj;  jieir>fluence,  some- 


thing might  perhaps  be  done  to  illustrate  a  tribe  of  use- 1 
ful  and  engaging  creatures  in  whom  so  large  a  portion 
of  society  is  more  or  less  interested." 

The  author,  however,  despairs  of  a  correct  classifica- 
tion by  arranging  the  domestic  with  the  wild  races  in 
natural  order  and  sequence,  from  the  deficiency  in  our 
present  amount  of  ornitliological  knowledge,  though 
such  a  thing  may  be  practicable  when  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  native  country  of  some  of  our  finest 
breeds,  shall  have  been  more  fully  explored.  Mr. 
Dixon  enters  boldly  into  opposition  against  the  theorists 
who  imaintain  that  the  variety  of  fowl  known  by  the 
designation  of  pheasant  bird  is  a  hybrid  between  the 
pheasant  and  the  barn-door  fowl.  This  notion;  he 
seems  to  have  successfully  combated.  He  considers  the 
species  as  distinct,  of  eastern  origin,  and  maintains  that 
by  the  immutable  law  of  Nature,  a  hybrid  bird,  between 
the  pheasant  and  common  fowl,  must  be  barren.  He 
denies  in  toto  the  sufficiency  of  any  supposed  facts,  or 
the  soundness  of  any  facts  that  have  been  adduced  in 
support  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  adds  that  if  this 
hybrid  breed  were  fertile,  it  would  produce  a  very  de- 
fective sort  of  bird,  such  as  no  poultry  fancier  or 
poultry  butcher  would  wish  to  look  at.  He  is  able  and 
eloquent  on  the  subject  in  more  than  one  part  of  the 
book,  and  states  as  the  result  of  his  investigations  that 
hybrids  between  the  pheasant  and  the  fowl  are  for  tlie 
most  part  absolutely  sterile  ;  that  when  they  do  breed 
it  is  not  with  each  other,  but  with  the  stock  of  one  of 
their  progenitors,  and  that  the  offspring  of  these  either 
fail  or  assimilate  to  one  or  other  original  type.  No 
half-bred  family  is  perpetuated  ;  no  new  breed  created 
by  human  agency. 

Having,  with  something  of  the  fearless  spirit  of  the 
game  bird,  crowed  his  challenge  upon  this  point,  the 
author  passes,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  natural 
history  and  habits  of  the  game  fowl,  which  fight,  not  like 
an  Irishman,  for  pleasure  and  exercise,  but  because,  as 
a  hero  of  antiquity  said  on  a  memorable  occasion,  "  the 
one  will  not  give  way  to  the  other." 

This  is  a  very  spirited  aqd  entertaining  chapter.  The 
author  defends  the  game  cock  from  the  charge  of  being 
a  sanguinary  tyrant,  disposed  to  provoke  the  attacks  of 
others.  He  thinks  that  the  tilting  matches  of  game 
chickens,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  indicate  their 
pugnacity  of  disposition,  are  merely  the  results  of  high 
animal  spirits,  harmless  sports  as  among  the  young  of 
many  other  animals,  which  snarl,  growl,  scratch,  or 
thump  each  other,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  high  good 
humour.  As  to  serious  cock-fighting,  so  common  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  so  nearly  suppressed  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Dixon  makes  some  very  rational  observa- 
tions. He  has  never  seen,  and  probably  never  will  see 
a  cockfight,  and  is  neither  an  amateur  nor  a  defender 
on  principle  of  cock-fighting  ;  but  he  declares  that  more 
cruelty  is  committed  in  other  matters  every  day  with- 
out condemnation.  "  Cocks  must  die.  Would  a  cock 
that  had  been  fought  be  worse  eating  than  a  hare  that 
had  been  hunted  1  And  as  to  the  mode  of  death  ;  ask 
a  cock  which  he  would  choose — to  be  hung  up  by  the 
heels,  and  have  the  cook  run  a  knife  up  his  throat, 
taking  care  that  he  bleed  long  and  die  slowly  (in  order 
that  his  flesh  may  be  so  much  the  nicer  and  whiter),  or 
to  be  set  face  to  face  with  his  adversary  and  fight  for 
his  life.  If  he  win,  to  be  petted  and  praised  ;  if  he 
fall,  to  have  his  existence  cut  short  by  one  sharp  mer- 
ciful thrust,  instead  of  the  lingering  fafntness  of  a  culi- 
nary departure.  The  combat  is  a  pleasure,  the  sur- 
vivorship a  fair  chance."  Other  passages,  taken  almost 
at  random  (from  a  chapter  on  the  Musk  Duck),  will 
show  the  humorous  and  playful  style  in  which  the 
author  so  agreeably  conveys  practical  information,  and 
what  would  be  dull  parts  if  detailed  by  other  men. 
"  Can  a  duck  swim  ? "  is  a  pert  question  sometimes 
asked  with  little  expectation  of  an  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. Here,  however,  is  a  duck,  which,  if  it  can  swim, 
performs  that  action  in  such  a  clumsy  way  as  hardly  to 
deserve  the  name  of  swimming.  Those  who  expect 
that  its  singular  appearance  "  would  render  it  a  curious, 
if  not  an  elegant  companion,  among  the  more  attrac- 
tive ducks  of  our  aquatic  preserves,"  will  be  disap- 
pointed ;  for  it  will  never  go  near  the  water,  if  it  can 
help  it,  but  will  prefer  the  farm-yard,  the  precincts  of 
the  kitchen,  or  even  the  piggery  itself,  to  the  clearest 
stream  that  ever  flowed.  In  fact,  it  hates  water,  ex- 
cept some  dirty  puddle  to  drink  and  dabble  in.  When 
thrown  into  a  pond,  it  gets  out  again  as  fast  as  it  can. 
It  does,  indeed,  sometimes  seem  to  enjoy  an  occasional 
bath,  but  so  does  a  sparrow  or  a  canary  bird.  Its  very 
short  leg  does  not  appear  to  be  mechanically  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  swimming.  It  waddles  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  pond,  as  much  as  it  does  on  dry  land  ;  it  is 
evidently  out  of  its  place  in  either  situation.  Its  proper 
mode  of  locomotion  is  through  the  air  ;  its  congenial 
haunts  are  among  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

A  pair  that  were  given  to  me  by  a  friend  came  home 
very  dirty,  and,  as  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days 
they  still  had  not  washed  themselves  from  their  coating 
of  filth,  they  were  driven  towards  the  water,  to  bathe 
and  be  clean .  In  vain  ;  they  flew  back  over  our  heads 
to  the  poultry. yard,  and  we  were  obliged  to  catch  them, 
to  put  them  into  the  pond  with  our  hands,  and  give  them 
a  ducking  whether  they  would  or  not.  Another  curious 
fact  is,  that  great  part  of  the  feathers  of  the  musk  duck 
do  not  resist  the  wet  so  well  as  those  of  other  water 
birds  ;  but  the  quill  feathers  particularly,  and  those  of 
the  tail,  become  soaked  and  matted  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  like  those  of  a  hen  or  turkey  ;  so  that  if  com- 
pelled to  make  any  long  voyage,  at  a  certain  distance 
they  would  sink  and  be  suffocated. 


The  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  wet-repellins 
powers  of  the  feathers  of  different  birds  remains  yet  to 
be  discovered.  The  old  idea  of  the  function  of  the  oil- 
gland  on  the  rump  needs  no  further  refutation.  The 
quantity  of  oil  secreted  is  quite  insufficient  to  smear  the 
whole  plumage  of  any  bird.  The  actions  of  the  crea- 
ture, which  are  presumed  to  be  the  smearing  itself  with 
this  unguent,  are  nothing  more  than  the  process  of 
combing  and  pruning  and  arranging  its  feathers.  The 
rumpless  fowl  has  a  coat  just  as  glossy  as  any  other 
variety.  The  necks  of  some  birds,  as  owls,  are  too 
short  to  reach  the  gland  that  is  to  supply  the  natural 
macassar.  In  other  birds,  of  most  aquatic  and  even 
oceanic  habits,  the  rump  itself  is  but  little  developed. 
What  function  is  performed  by  these  glands  remams 
yet  to  be  demonstrated  ;  probably  it  will  be  found  to  be 
simply  excretory.  The  question  of  lubrication  might 
very  soon  be  set  at  rest  by  amputating  the  rump  of  a 
common  duck  or  goose,  were  such  cruelty  at  all  justi- 
fiable,  which  it  is  not,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  tha 
mutilated  creature  swam  as  buoyantly  as  ever,  it  would 
certainly  not  be  by  the  assistance  of  the  oil-gland.  I 
venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  and  claim  the  credit  of 
first  suggesting,  that  this  cause  may  probably  be 
found  in  some  minute  structural  peculiarity  of  the 
texture  of  the  feather,  which  the  microscope  can  alon  a 
reveal  to  us.  In  geology  that  instrument  has  afforded 
great  and  unexpected  assistance.  A  thin  slice  of  -i 
fossil  tree  tells  us  whether  it  was  a  Palm,  or  whether  it 
grew  like  our  Oaks  and  Beeches  ;  a  minute  fragment  of 
a  tooth  has  indicated  the  nature  of  an  extinct  ami 
gigantic  reptile.  Youatt,  through  its  aid,  discovered 
the  mechanical  cause  of  the  felting  property  of  wool  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  it  may  throw  light 
on  the  reason  why  some  feathers  resist  moisture  ami 
others  do  not.  M.  D. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

MAT. 

BEDFOKDsniBE  FiEM,  May  6.— The  weather  for  some  time  past 
has  been  cold  and  uncoDgenial  for  vegetation;  but  on  the  othei? 
hand,  highly  favourable  tor  the  various  operations  of  the  field, 
in  preparing  the  green  crop  fallows.  We  finished  planting 
Mangold  Wurzol  on  the  last  day  of  April,  and  sowed  20  acre* 
in  a  week.  Five  pounds  of  seed  were  ubed  per  acre,  and  dibbleU 
in  at  intervals  of  27  by  18  iuehcs.  All  the  land  was  manured 
in  the  autumn.  Part  received  auother  slight  dressing  of  dun{^ 
again  and  part  was  dressed  with  guano  and  the  superphosphale 
of  lime.  Both  the  guano  and  the  superphosphate  were  placed 
under  the  seed,  with  a  layer  of  earth  between.  We  have  just 
sown  a  lew  acres  of  Turnips  for  early  consumption.  The 
horses,  for  some  time  henceforward,  will  be  employed  in  carting 
out  the  remaining  dung  in  yards  to  the  most  distant  fields  ;  the- 
various  qualities  wiU  be  thrown  up  together  and  well  mixed,, 
and  afterwards  plastered  up  outside  with  a  puddle  of  mud  pre- 
pared from  the  ouziug  of  the  heap.  The  Turnip  fallows  are 
almost  ready  for  sowing,  without  lurther  preparation.  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  on  80  acres  there  is  not  half  a  dozen 
loads  of  weede.  Every  operation  of  the  farm,  whether  manuai 
or  horse  labour,  stands  happily  more  forward  this  season  than 
on  any  previous  one.  The  llyo  is  now  being  cut  and  consumed 
with  a  mixture  of  hay  and  straw  chaff.  The  cattle  are  turned 
out  to  the  fields  through  the  day,  but  are  sheltered  and  partly 
fed  in  the  yards  at  night.  The  labourers  are  chietly  employ  ed 
in  hoeing,  and  turning  composts  of  earth  with  lime  and  salt.- 
It  is  the  custom  in  several  parts  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
county  for  labourers  to  leave  off  work  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, all  summer,  save  the  busiest  days  of  hay  and  harve.st 
time.  Some  commence  work  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
some  are  allowed  an  hour  for  breakfast.  In  any  statisticaL 
account  of  labour  such  various  systems  are  perhaps  deserving 
of  remark.  Beer  drinldng  appears  to  be  the  greatest  sociaf 
evil  of  these  parts.  H.  V. 

Dorset  FAaai,  May  6, — Since  last  report  we  may  say  the 
weather  has  not  been  so  favourable  as  wo  had  to  report  pre- 
viously ;  towards  the  latter  end  of  March  it  changed  from  fine 
dry  weather  to  very  cold  and  wet,  and  on  several  occasions  we- 
had  sharp  frosts,  but  they  did  not  do  much  harm  beyond 
checking  the  progress  of  vegetation,  which  is  now  rather  back- 
ward, and  the  weather  still  wet  and  cold.  The  early  sown 
Wheat  looks  very  well,  but  the  latter  sown  and  also  the  Barley 
look  rather  yellow ;  and  early  Potatoes  have  been  in  many 
cases  cut  down  by  the  frost  since  this  month  came  in.  We  are 
now  busy  getting  the  ground  ready  for  and  sowing  Mangold 
Wurzel,  which  we  put  in  some  on  the  baulk  or  raised  drill 
system,  and  some  we  drill  on  the  flat ;  the  former  at  27  inches- 
apart,  and  the  latter  at  22  inches.  As  we  have  always  a  good 
stock  of  beasts  we  have  plenty  of  dung,  and  we  are  applying  it 
at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  40  yards  per  acre.  I  think  I  have 
stated  before  that  we  never  fold  our  sheep  on  fallow  land  with 
hay,  but  on  the  young  Clovers  and  other  pastures.  We  folded 
them  on  part  of  a  field  of  Clover,  and  put  dung  on  the  rest  at 
the  rate  of  from  15  to  18  yards  per  acre,  well  rotted,  and  the 
Grass  on  both  parts  is  a  fair  crop,  but  that  where  the  sheep 
were  folded  is  decidedly  the  best,  a  result  that  I  hardly  ex- 
pected. But  I  think  the  fresh  urine  from  the  sheep  rather  thaa- 
the  dung  has  given  the  extra  stimulus,  and  circumstances  like 
these  ought  to  teach  us  (if  anything  will  ever  do  so),  how 
valuable  liquid  manure  is  applied  on  Grass.  I  do  not  think 
that  anything  can  be  lound  more  suitable  for  dressing  pastures, 
A  heavy  covering  of  dung  will  do  some  good,  but  as  it  is  ex- 
posed on  the  surface,  if  the  weather  is  very  drying  a  great  deal 
must  be  wasted.  When  dung  is  applied  to  pastures  it  ought 
to  be  mixed  for  some  time  with  once  or  twice  its  bulk  of  earth, 
and  a  little  gypsum  added  would  be  useful  in  retaining  tha 
chief  fertiliser  contained  in  the  dung.  We  shall  be  employed 
for  the  present  and  part  of  next  week  getting  in  the  Mangold- 
Wurzel,  and  then  after  them  the  Swedss.  We  sowed  a 
piece  of  Rape  about  three  weeks  ago,  but  the  frost  has  been  too- 
sharp  for  it  as  it  was  coming  up,  and  has  cut  up  a  great  dea^ 
of  it.  Q.  S. 

Lammebmdie  Sheep  F&zm,  May  1. — The  first  fortnight  of  our 
lambing  season  has  now  passed.  It  is  not  often  that  April  ex- 
hibits throughout  such  an  almost  uuinterrupted  continuance  o£ 
dry  weather  as  the  one  that  has  now  gone.  The  beginning  of 
it,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  March,  having  been  mild,  onu- 
hills  had  put  on  a  somewhat  greener  hue  than  is  usually  the 
case  so  early  in  the  season.  Such  a  combination  of  favourable 
circumstances  do  not  occur  every  year,  but  when  they  do, 
generally  insure  a  good  supply  of  milk,  and  consequently  a  good 
crop  of  lambs.  Such,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  is  our  case,  and 
that  of  our  neighbours  generally.  Indeed,  we  understand  that 
throughout  the  east  of  Scotland  the  crop  of  lambs  will  be  large. 
About  two-thirds  of  our  ewes  have  lambed,  though  it  will  be 
near  a  month  ere  all  have  finished.  In  about  a  fortnight  the 
lambs  will  be  castrated,  tailed,  and  ear-marked.  We  prefer 
moist  mild  weather  as  most  favourable  for  this  operation, 
having  lound  that  during  a  cold  and  very  dry  atmosphere  we 
have  a  considrrable  number  of  deaths,  while  under  the  former, 
lew  or  none,    Our  corn.sowing  was  completed  on  the  13th,  and 
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has  now  a  promising  appearance.  It  has  been  all  rolled  since. 
The  Potatoes  were  planted  on  the  27th,  and  we  are  now  busy 
preparing  for  Turnip-sowing,  which  we  purpose  beginning 
about  the  18th,  and  finishing  during  the  first  week  in  June- 
late  sown  Turnips  seldom  turning  out  a  good  crop  in  our  high 
district.  Cows  and  young  cattie  are  receiving  meadow  hay  and 
Oat-9traw  when  in  the  hou^e.  They  are  let  out  for  a  few 
hours  during  the  day,  hut  the  Grass  is  yet  too  short  to  be  of 
much  avail  to  them.  The  calves  are  fed  on  Swedes,  Clover,  hay, 
and  bruised  Oats,  besides  the  usual  supply^if  mills  to  thope  that 
are  not  weaned.  A  Lammei-imdr  Sheep  Farnier. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Calves  :  Tman.  Access  to  salt  would  be  advisable ;  but  the 
motto,  "  let  well  alone,"  is  a  very  good  one,  and  it  will  not  be 
advisable  to  enforce  any  material  alteration  in  their  food 
before  the  Grass  is  ready  for  them. 

Tl'ax  :  A  SiibscrVjer.  A  rich  somewhat  adhesive  loam  is  the 
best.  Buy  a  tract  on  the  subject  by  T.  R.  Short.  (Groom- 
bridge.) 

Gold  Grass:  F.  We  presume  that  what  is  referred  to  under 
this  name  is  Cynosurus  cristatus. 

Eing's  Someorne  School  :  J  Galloway.  Groombridge  and  Sons, 
Paternoster-row. 

Mangold  "Wuezel  :  W  W  D.  The  writer  has  given  Mangold 
Wurzel  to  miich  cows  through  the  winter  without  any  such 
result  as  that  stated.  If  given  in  unlimited  quantities, 
and  early  in  the  season,  when  the  root  contains  a  much 
larger  per  centage  of  moisture  than  subsequently,  it  may 
however  have  the  efleet  of  causing  abortion.  If  given  raw 
to  young  pigs,  it  has  caused  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
W.  C.  S. 

Milk  Pails  :  Counti-y  CoivJceeper.  Tour  instructions  will  be 
easily  enough  followed  by  any  tinman.  We  do  not  know 
where  the  thing  ready  made  is  to  be  had. 

Peumanent  Pastoee  :  An  Old  Suhscriber.  As  you  put  the  case, 
we  should  side  with  you  ;  and  if  you  get  weather  which  will 
let  the  seed  braird,  you  might  sow  it  in  July,  after  fallowing 
it  this  summer. 

Podltbt  :  Tonbi-idgiensis  says,  "If  your  correspondent  who 
sub'jcribes  himself  '  The  Son  of  a  Country  Rector,  Lincoln- 
shire,' would  give  a  detail  of  his  management  with  respect  to 
poultry  by  which  he  nets  a  profit  of  15s.  by  each  hen,  he 
would  much  oblige  me,  and  I  doubt  not  many  others." 

Rueal  Chemistry,  by  E.  Solly,  price  4s.  6d.,  second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers^  and  at 
the  Oflice  of  this  Paper. 

SiiALL  Farms  ;  We  have  a  letter  for  "  The  Son  of  a  Country 
Rector,"  and  would  forward  it.  if  we  knew  how  to  address  it. 
— £  B  P.  "  Tough  Tom"  should  be  kept  where  he  is  for  a 
■while;  and  in  the  meautime  he  might  be  educated  for  com- 
pany with  his  betters.  Draining  for  a  year  or  so  previous  to 
trenching  would  greatly  diminish  the  risk  of  that  process. 
Podderfrom  October  to  June  is  to  be  secured  by  Turnips, 
Mangold  Wurzel,  Rye,  and  Yetches  in  succession,  Gorse, 
too,  will  give  food  through  winter.  Burnet,  Spurry,  and  so 
on,  are  very  poor  forage  crops. 

SooT  AND  Salt  :  Iman.  Tou  mav  sow  it  during  the  present  wet 
weather,  as  soon  as  you  like  after  the  Clover  seed. 

Spade  HnsBANDRr:  One  who  JVntes,  tOc,  should  apply  to  his 
bookseller  about  Dr.  Tellowley*s  pamphlet.  We  have  not  a 
copy,  and  do  not  know  the  publisher,  Mr.  Yule  has  lately 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  by,  we  think, 
.MGlashan,  Dublin.  Mr.  Blacker's  Essay  on  Small  Farms 
will  be  useful. 


iBarfeet0* 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Mat  11. 
'  Vegetables  are  well  supplied,  but  most  kinds  of  winter 
Fruit  are  over.  Strawberries  and  Hothouse  Grapes  are  both 
more  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Pine-apples,  of 
^'hich  some  good  fruit  may  be  obtained.  Walnuts  and  Chest- 
nuts  are  abundant;  and  Oranges  and  Lemons  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  A  few  bunches  of  young  Carrots  and  Turnips  may 
be  had  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  bunch ;  and  some  green 
Peas  of  good  quality  have  been  supplied  from  Cornwall. 
Frame  Potatoes  fetch  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  pound.  Lettuces  and 
other  salading  Eire  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mush- 
room?. French  Beans,  Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb  are  plentiful. 
Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Bignonia 
venusta,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Epacrises,  Acacias,  Lilacs,  and  Roses, 

FRUITS. 
Fine-apples,  per  lb.,  63  to  10s       Almonds,  per  peck,  63 


Grapes. hothouse.p.lb., 5s  to  10s 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,4d  to  Is 
Apples, kitchen, p.  bsh.,  4s  to  6s 

—  per  100,  6s  to  12s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  5s  to  12s 
Lemons,  perdoz.,  Is  to  38 

V^EGETABLES. 


—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  24s 
Nuts,   Barcelona,  per    bush., 

20s  to  2'<:8 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  90s  to  100s  p.lOO  lbs 


French  Beans,  p. 100,1  s  to  2s  6d 
Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  23  to  5s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  6d  to  Is 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  4s 
Broccolijp.doz.bundl.,  83  to  10s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  3s  to  4s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Fotatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  120s 
-^    per  cwt.,  3s  to  7s 
-i-    per  bush.,  2s  ed  to  3s  6d 
—    frame,  per  lb.,  Is  to  3s 
Turnips,  p.doz.bun.,ls6dto266d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is 
Cucumbers,  each,  6d  to  2s 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  l^d 
Celery,  p,  bundle,  8d  to  Is  (id 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  4dto6d 
Spinach  p.  sieve,  Is 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  3s  6d  to  4s  ed 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  4b 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  4d  to  9d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  6d  to  3s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,,  2s  to  3s 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  3d&4d 
Watercress,  p,   doz,   bunches, 

6d  to  9d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl,,  Is  to  4s 


POTATOES.— SODTHWAEK,  MayG. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  arrivals  from  the  Continent 
are  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Good  York  Regents  are  scarce, 
and  are  making  a  reidy  sale.  The  following  are  this  day's 
quotations: — York  Regents,  90s.  to  12O3,  per  ton;  Scotch  do., 
60s.  to  90s.;  Scotch  cups,.  608.  to  70s.  ;  whites,  35s.  to  4(>s. ; 
French  whites,  40a.  to  653. ;  Belgian  do.,  403.  to  503.  ;  Dutch, 
30s.  to  40s. 


Prime  Meadow  Hay 

Inferior  ditto 

Rowen     

New  Hay       


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  TruBsea. 
Smjthpield,  May  9. 


66s  to  72s 
50        63 
50        60 


CHqver 
New  Clover 
Straw 


Vei7  little  doing. 
CnMBEELAND  Maeket,  May  9. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    703to758    Inferior  , 


22        26 

.  GOOTEB. 


Inferior  ditto, 

New  Hay 

Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


50 


65 


New  Clover 
Straw 


75       84  Joshua  Bakee. 

Whitechapel,  May  9, 

63s  to  68s  I  New  Clover    — s  to  — 

50        55       Inferiorditto 60        65 

—        —      Straw      22        25 

75        80    1 


and  in  some  few  instances  3s.  6d.  is  realised  for  choice  Scots, 
We  have  a  few  more  Sheep  on  ofifer,  which  causes  a  dull  trade, 
but  quotations  remain  unaltered.  Lambs  are  with  difficultv 
disposed  of  at  rather  less  money.  From  Holland  and  Germany 
there  are  183  Beasts,  390  Sheep,  and  71  Calves;  from  Scot- 
land, 400  Beasts  ;   and  2200  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.- 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3 
Beet  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds  ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Beasts,  3369: 


2  to3  4 
0  —  3  2 
G  —  2  10 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs. — s 
Best  Long- wools  ,  3 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Ewes  &  2d  quality  3 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Lambs  ...     ...  4 

Calves 2 

Pigs 


d  6  d 
8  to  4  0 
2  —  36 
6  — 3  10 
0  —  3  4 
10  —  5  6 
8  —  4  0 
0—4     0 


0—4  4 
6  — 3  10 
Sheep  and  Lambs,  24.510;  Calves,  149;  Pigs,  240, 
Friday,  May  10. 
There  is  a  considerable  supply  of  Beasts  ;  trade  is  however 
cheerful,  and  quotations  remain  unaltered  from  Monday.  The 
number  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  is  large  ;  for  the  former,  trade  is 
scarcely  so  good,  and  for  the  latter  about  the  same  as  on  Mon- 
day.  A  choice  Calf  is  pretty  readily  disposed  of,  but  the 
general  trade  is  no  better.  From  Germany  and  Holland 
there  are  126  Beasts.  100  Sheep,  and  198  Calves ;  from  Spain, 
120  Sheep  ;  from  Scotland,  200  Beasts;  and  147  Milch  Cows 
from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

Best  Long-wools . 

3 

8  to  4 

0 

fords,  <bc.        ...  3 

2  to  3    i 

Ditto  Shorn 

3 

2-S 

(i 

Best  Short-horns  3 

0  —  3     2 

Ewes&  2d  quality 

3 

C  — 3 

10 

2d  quality  Beasts  2 

6  — 2  10 

Ditto  Shorn 

3 

0  —  3 

4 

Best  Downs  and 

Lambs 

+ 

10  —  5 

fi 

Half-breds       ...  i 

0  —  4    i 

Calves 

3 

0  —  4 

2 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

6-3  10 

Pigs      

3 

0—4 

0 

HOPS.— Fkidat,  May  10. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  business  doing  in  fine  yearlings,  as  also  for  1847  3 
and  ISlO's.    The  trade  is  slow  for  new  ones. 


Mid.      and      East 

Kents  ...  p.  cwt.  147e  to 2403 
Weald  of  Kents  ...  128  —160 
Sussex 110   —130 


Farnhams,  p.  cwt.  — 5 s 

Yearling  Kents  ...  40  —  80 
Yearling  Sussex...  40  —  80 
Old  flops      20   —    60 


Red. 
Red  . 


Red  . 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Mat  6. — There  was  a  rather  larger  supply  of  Wheat 
from  Essex  this  morning  than  we  have  setu  of  late,  but  very 
moderate  from  Kent  and  Suffolk  ;  the  whole  was  cleared  at 
an  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  A  similar  improvement  was 
generally  insisted  upon  on  foreign,  but  being  unwUiingly  com- 
plied with,  sales  at  this  advance  were  not  extensive. — Barley  is 
in  better  demand,  and  the  turn  dearer. — Beans  and  Peas  must 
each  be  written  Is.  per  qr.  higher. — Oats  meet  a  good  inquiry, 
and  realise  fully  6d.  per  qr.  more  money.— Ship  Flour  commands 
au  advance  of  6d.  per  sack, 

BllITISH   PER  lUPEEIAL   QOA^TEB. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  <fc  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  <t  York  ...White 

—  Foreign 

Barley.grind,  <fe  distil.,  19s  to22s...Chev. 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish    Potato 

—  Foreien     Poland  and  Brew 

Rye  ." 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan  20s  to  23s Tick 

—  Pigeon 255  —  36s  ...Winds 

—  Foreign  Small 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple  24s  to  27s Grey 

Maize   White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk  ditto 

—  Foreign   per  ban-el 


GLASS  WATER  PIPES. 

A/TESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Manotac- 
J-Ti  TUEEBS,  Bristol  and  Kailsea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  <!jc.,  ia 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  J-inch  to  4-inch  bores  ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,"  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 

_.„.  GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
TTEiLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glasa  fif 
-"--«-  British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  3d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  m;iny  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  api>lication,  for 
PATENT  RODGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GL-ksS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINUOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  Loudon. 
See  ihe  Gardeners^  C'hranicU  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 

hand  their  New  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash. 

■      '  SHEET  SQUARES. 

In  boxes  of  100  feet.    s.  d. 
Under 6  by  4,. .12    6 

6  by  4  and  under  7  by  5.  ..16    S 

7  by  5  „  8  by  6. ..18    S 

8  by  6  „        10  by  8.. .20    6 


CUT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz.  from  2d.  to  oArf.  per  foot. 
21        „         3J   „  5'       „ 
26        „         35   „  7i       „ 
32        „         4     „  91       „ 


100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting 
up,  at  2Jd.  per  foot.    British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per 
foot,  according  to  size. 
HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 
of  50  feet  each  ; 
10s.  6d.  I  7  by  5  and  7i  by  5J    ...  12s.  Od, 


Malting 
halting 

Feed  ... 
Feed  .. 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

YeUow... 

N'orfolk 

Per  sack 

Arrivals  in  the  Poet  of  London  last  week. 


40—44 
44—47 
46-51 
40—4? 
33—50 
24-27 
14—19 
15—18 
18—21 
14—18 
14—18 
19—21 
51— ei 
23—26 

24-36 
23—26 
22—24 
23—26 
33—37 
27-53 
20-24 


37—40 
39—41 

36—38 

22—24 
19-22 

15—19 
12—16 
12—15 
18—20 

33—26 

19—20 
21-27 
19—28 
23—25 

7—33 
28—32 


Flour,10625  sksj  Wheat, 
—         —    bis      Qrs. 

EngUsh    2574 

Irish      — 

Foreign    I  17798 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
848 


Malt 
Qrs 
6203 
109 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
293 

46839 


Beans. 
Qrs. 
360 

380 


Peas, 
Qrs. 
116 

982 


9169 
Feidat,  Mat  10.— The  arrivals  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  both 
English  and  foreign,  during  this  week,  have  been  unusually 
small.  This  morning's  market  was  attended  by  some  distant 
buyers  for  free  on  board  cargoes,  and  business  was  done  in 
these  to  some  extent.  Transactions  in  Wheat  were  limited; 
by  the  advance  insisted  on  by  holders,  nevertheless,  in  the  sales 
effected  an  improvement  of  fully  Is.  per  qr.  upon  Monday's 
prices  were  obtained. — Barley  is  also  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  dearer, 
but  the  demand  less  active. — Egyptian  Beans  are  Is.  higher  ; 
other  sorts  fully  as  dear. — Peas  are  held  for  extreme  rates. — 
There  is  a  fair  sale  for  Oats,  at  fully  6d.  per  qr.  advance. — The 
higher  prices  asked  for  Flour  restrict  the  sale,  but  ship  and 
foreign  are  each  Is.  per  sack_  dearer.— Floalinj 


6  by  4  and  65by4J    ... 
8  by  6    „    Si  by  64  ... 
MILK  PANS. 
12  in.  diameter 

14  „  

16  

18  , 

20  „  

22  „  

24 
26 


13  6 

2s.  Od. 

2  6 

3  0 

3  6 

4  0 

4  6 

5  0 

6  0 


CREAM    POTS, 
from  2s,  each. 


METAL  HAND  FRAMES. 

12  inches         6s.  Od. 

14       „  7    0 

16       „  8    0 

18       „  9     0 

20       „  10     0 

24       „  12     0 


9  by  7    ,,  10    by  8      ...  15    0 
PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 


2  in,  diameter 
3 


Os.  2d. 
0    3 
0    1 
0    6 
0    S 

0  10 

1  0 
1  2 
1  i 
1 


BEE  GLASSES,  same  sizes. 

CUCUMBER  TUBES. 
12  inches  long  ...    Is.  Od. 


1 
1  4 
1  6 
1    S 

1  19 

2  0 


Open  tops.  Is.  extra. 

Glass  Shades  ;  Tiles  and  Slates  of  any  size  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Lamp  Shades  ;  Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 
thickness.  Lactometers,  for  trying  the  quality  of  milk,  4  tubes, 
7s.  6d.  ;  6  do.,  10s.  Glass  Stands  for  Pianoforte,  and  every 
article  in  the  trade. 

JAJIES  PHILLIPS  AND  Co.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,   HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  &c. 


fBOrMATINCSBEE 


Galatz  Indian  Corn  arrived  oiF  the  coast  are  not  obtainable 
below  30s.  per  qr. 

Aeeivals  this  week, 


English 
Irish  .. 
Foreign 

IMPEETAL 

AVEEAGES, 

Mar.    30 

April    6 

—  13 

—  20 

—  27 

May      4 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
1910 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
330 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
1370 


T'^MILLINGTON'S   SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 


from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2^d.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
.  12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fiom  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
cargoes  _  of  from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d. 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  AVithout,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


Flour. 
4870  sacks 


—  brls. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 
Fluctuat 
Peices. 


Wheat. 

Bablet. 

Oats. 

Bte. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

37s  9d 

23s  ed 

15s  2d 

21s  7d 

23sl0d 

25s  Sd 

38    1 

23    2 

14  10 

21     6 

23    8 

24    6 

38    6 

22  11 

15    8 

20    8 

23    9 

26    3 

37  10 

22     8 

15    3 

21    6 

23     9 

24    a 

37    1 

22     1 

15    0 

21     8 

23    8 

25     1 

36  11 

22     0 

14     7 

19  11 

23  11 

24  9 

37    8 

22     9 

15    0 

21     2 

23    9 

25     1 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1      0 

1     0 

ons  in  th 

3  last  six 

weeks 

Com 

Averages 

38s  5d 
38    1 
37  10 
37    9  - 
37    1 
36  11 


Mae.  30. 

April  6, 

APE.  13. 

Apb.  20. 

Ape.  27. 

...    p 

...   r 

:::  L 

;:.'  L 

...  L 

Canary,  per  qr G6sto728 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  3t 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  • —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt....2t  —  46 

—  —  foreign,do. —       — 

—  white,  do.    ...    36  —  48 

—  —  foreign,do. —      — 


SEEDS.— May  10. 


-22s 


Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...18S' 
Mustard,  white.p.bush.  7—8 

—  brown,  do 10  —  13 

Rape,  per  last   SU.—371. 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.lOOO... Si.    5s 

—  —  foreign, p.ton  61.   Os 

—  Hape,  foreign,  do.  iU   5s 
Tares,  per  bush....  SsOd— 5s  6d 


CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE,  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Haetley,  Swinburne,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  Gt2.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplyinff,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  oflSce-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paiuts,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiif  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs,  Cogan 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester- square,  London. 


^^^"^^^^^^^^  ^"NDA'^'^^ay'^- 
Thenumberof  Beasts  is  nearly  1000  less  than  on  Monday 
last ;  m  consequence  there  is  a  little  more  activity  lathe  trade, 


LiVEEPOOL,  Friday,  Mat  10.— At  our  Corn  Exchange  this 
morning  rather  a  large  business  was  transacted  in  Wheats  but 
mostly  on  speculation,  at  an  improvement  of  Id,  to  2d.  per 
bushel  on  the  price  of  Tuesday.  Flour  was  6d.  per  sack  and 
barrel  dearer,  but  the  town  dealers  supplied  themselves  only 
sparmgly.  Indian  Corn  also  advanced  Is.  to  Is,  3d.  per  qr.  ; 
good  American  new  yellow  corn  also  sold  at  30s.  per  480  lbs. 
Oats  were  Ad.  per  bushel,  and  Oatmeal  Gd.  per  load  higher, 
A  goodu;learance  was  made  of  Beans  and  Peas  at  Is.  per  qr. 
better  prices.    Grinding  Barley  also  improved  2d,  per  bushelf 


NETTING,  FLAGS,  AND  BUNTING.— Superior 
Tanned  Garden  Netting,  for  preserving  Fruit-trees  from 
Frost,  Blight,  or  Birds ;  or  as  a  fence  for  Fowls,  Pigeons. 
Tulip  and  Seed-beds,  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  from  JoHN 
King  Farlow's  Fishing-rod  and  Net  Manufactory,  5,  Crooked- 
lane,  London-bridge,  at  Zd.  per  yard  3  yoids  wide,  or  6d.  per 
yard  4  yards  wide.  Woollen  Bunting,  any  length  or  width, 
at  Gd,  per  square  yard.  Forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  Uingdoin 
on  receipt  of  remittance,  Post-office  order,  or  stamps.  Several 
good  EBcond-hand  Flags  to  be  sold  cheap. 


JOHN  BAILY,  Purveyor  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  113,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  London,  Dealer  in  every  description  of  Useful  and 
Ornamental  POULTRY  and  WATER-FOWL,  Dorking,  Ham- 
bro',  Spanibh,  Polish,  and  Cochin  China  Fowls.  Gold  and 
Silver  Spangled  Bantams.  All  sorts  of  Pea  Fowls.  Gold, 
Silver,  Pied,  and  Ring-necked  Pheasants.  Tame-bred  Phea- 
sants in  any  numbers.  Live  Partridges  for  tiarning  out.— Priced 
Lists  and  Estimates  forwarded  by  post,  on  application. 
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DALSTON    NURSERY.— TO    NOBLEMEN,    GENTLEMEN 
NURSERYMEN.  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS, 


CORNWALL. 


TO  BE  LET,  for  14  or  21  years,  from  Michaelmas 
^Kjoii^     i  ivw-..w«^v^^    ....^    — -      -  nest,  Three  or  Four  FARMS,  situated  in  the  most  fertile  I 

qtriioecibv  Mr  J    Smith,  in  conspquence  of  the  premises     district  of  that   county,  containing  about  200  acres  each   (to 


being  required  by  the  London  and  Bh'mingham  West-India 
Dock  Junction  Railway  Company,  to  sell  by  Auction,  on  the 
premises,  Dalston,  Middlesex,  on  MONDAY,  May  27,  and 
following  day,  at  12  o'clock  each  day,  the  valuable  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  consisting  of  choice  Azalea  indica,  Erica, 
Epacris,  Boronia,  Burchelias,  Diosma,  Pimelea,  Erythrina, 
Kennedya,  Metrosideros,  Fabiana,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  "Vei-- 
benas,  Cbrvsanthemnms,  Lobelias,  Calceolarias,  Heliotropes, 
Cupheas,  Myrtles,  H.vdrangea,  Alstrosmerias,  Cactus,  Gar- 
denias, Cliauthu?,  DohliMs,  Ciemalie,  Jasmine,  Aloes,  Brooms, 
Roses,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  &c.— May  be  viewed  two  days 
prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  had  {Bd.  each,  returnable  to  pur- 
chasers) on  the  premise?,  at  the  Shop  in  Covent-earden,  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone,  Essex. 


TO  GENTLEMEN".  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS-  FROTH  EROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  rompetition  by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartho- 
lomew-lane, on  WEDNESDAY,  May  15th,  and  two  following 
days,  at  12  o'clock  each  day,  about  1000  DAHLIAS,  consisting 
of  all  the  leading  sorts  ;  the  newest  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  Ver- 
benas, Heartsease,  Geraniums,  and  other  plants  in  bloom, 
with  a  variety  of  ornamental  plants  for  bedding.— On  view  the 
znorning  of  sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 
^  TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  the 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham-road,  1  mile  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  on  THURSDAY,  May  16th.  18S0,  at 
12  o'clock,  a  large  assortment  of  PLANTS  for  BEDDING 
OUT,  comprising  2000  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  "Verbenas,  &c.,  in 
choice  variety  ;  a'so  a  choice  assortment  of  Pinks,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  &,c. — May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  to  the  Sale,  and 
Catalogues  had  at  the  usual  Seed-shops  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 

Brompton  Nursery.  Fulham-road,  Brompton. 

THE  ERECTIONS  OF  THREE  GREENHOUSES, 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &.c. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  the 
Premises,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  opposite  Cremorne 
Gardens,  on^TUESDAY,  May  2S,  at  12  o'clock,  by  order  of  Messrs, 
Dennis  (the  lease  of  the  Pi  emises  being  expired),  3000  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  comprising  Camellias,  Geraniums.  &c. , 
finely  in  bloom.  Also  a  quantity  of  Plants  for  Bedding  out, 
consisting  of  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c.,  in  choice 
variety.  With  other  Miscellaneous  Nursery  Stock.  May  be 
viewed  one  day  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  bad  at  the  usual 
Seed  Shops,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton 
Nursery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton. 


i\hich  more  may  be  added)  of  Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  with 
ihriving  Orchards.  Every  information  respecting  these  Farms, 
which  are  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation,  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  a  letter  to  A.  B.,  Post-of&ce,  Bodmin,  Cornwall, 

N.B.  It  may  be  right  to  add  that  none  but  men  of  skill  and 
capital  will  be  treated  with,  to  whom  long  terms  (at  corn  rents, 
if  preferred)  will  be  granted. — May  11. 

T~"0  GENTLbM'EN  FARMERS.— If  this  should 
meet  the  eye  of  any  married  gentleman  largely  engaged 
in  farming  pursuits,  having  more  house  accommodation  than 
he  requires,  and  residing  in  a  part  of  the  country  that  can 
boast  of  a  good  trout  river  for  fly-fishing,  and  fair  general 
shooting,  and  who  for  society  sake  might  wish  to  meet  with, 
and  to  accommodate,  a  married  s^entleman,  who  is  an  officer  in 
the  army,  without  family,  but  with  one  servant,  he  may  do  so, 
by  fully  entering  into  particulars  upon  each  point,  with 
L.  M.  N.  R.,  10,  Charles  stieet,  St.  James's-square,  London. — 
Any  offer  that  may  appeal*  eUgible  will  be  replied  to. 


p  ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.— 

VT  Id  pei  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,    GARDENERS,    CARRIERS,  &c. 

FOR  SALE  BY  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY 
nes.t,  at  Mr.  Fawlet's,  The  White  Hart  Inn,  Bromley, 
Kent,  by  order  of  the  Proprietor,  who  is  obliged  to  clear  the 
ground,  that  it  may  be  given  up,  single  and  pair-horee  open 
and  close  Vans,  some  thousand  feet  of  Glass,  two  Iron  Boilers, 
several  hundred  feet  of  Iron  Piping.  Wirework,  large  Flower- 
pots, a  splendid  Collection  of  Specimen  Ptants,  &c  — May  be 
viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the 
premises,  and  at  the  Office  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  G9,  Fleet- 
street,  or  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper.— May  11. 


BRIGHTON.— SUPERIOR    GRAPERIES,    WITH  ITALIAN 
COTTAGE  VILLA  RESIDENCE. 

FREEHOLD  FOR  SALE.— Nine  Forcing  Houses 
in  the  hit;hest  state  of  culture,  and  good  bearing,  to  be 
entered  upon  forthwith,  or  at  Michaelmas,  as  may  be  agreed. 
The  crops  succeed  each  other  quickly,  beginning  in  May.  The 
Fruit  has  maintained  a  high  standing  in  the  London  market  for 
20  years.  The  Residence  has  obtained  2H.  per  month.  Moiety 
of  purchase  on  mortgage  if  desired.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity 
of  uniting  pleasure  with  profit.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  Webb,  Estate 

Agent,  63,  East-street,  Biigbton. 

SEaTON,  COA^T  OF  DEVON. 

TO  BE  LET,  unfurnished,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion,  by  the  year,  or  for  a  term,  the  MANOR  HOUSE, 
containing  spacious  Dining  and  Drawing-rooms,  10  Bed-rooms, 
Kitchens,"  and  other  offices,  with  Coach-house,  Stables,  and 
Garden  ;  also  the  right  of  Shooting  over  about  700  acres  of  pre- 
served land.  Situated  between  Lyme  and  bidmouth,  on  a  pic- 
turesque and  healthy  part  of  the  south  coast  of  Devon. — To 
view,  apply  to  Mr.  James  M.iJOR,  Seaton  ;  and  for  further  par- 
ticulars to  Mr.  Babbage,  Nettleeumb,  near  Taunton  ;  or  to 
Mr.  John  Hare.  House-agent,  Taunton. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

BY  HER  ^^0M   "'^ 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  AND  Co.,of  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  'row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Froat. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
Prizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  oe  Ordnance, 
Honoobable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  CnsTOMS, 
IIeb  Ma.testt'b  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut-: 
land,  Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
efltects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
♦^"^  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  yeais'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,   and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

1^"  The  Pubhc  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  LonHon 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,     Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Esq., 
K,A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
50  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied iu  lengths  best  6u:ted  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  mure  than  they  rt-quire. 

Every  infurmatioo  aflorded  on  the  conscructioQ  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  appiication  of  the  Felt. 
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Galvan- 
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Japanned 
Iron. 


7d,  per  yd.    ScJ.per  yd. 
9        „  6i      „ 

13  „  9'      „ 

10        „  8        „ 

14  „  11 


2.inch'mesb,  light,  24.inch  wide 

2.inch      ,,       strong  ,, 

2-inch      „      extra  strong ,, 
l|-inch      „      light  ,, 

l|-inch      ,,       Etiong  ,, 

l|-inch      ,,       estrastrong ,, 

All  the  above  can  bs  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices, 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  dd, 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  popt-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BlSliOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter, 
borough,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


TO  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  who  require 
a  plentiful  and  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  PURE  WATER 
to  their  Country  Mansions. 

Messrs.  KASTON  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  R^M,  which  is  perfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to 
30  times  the  height  of  the  waterfall  by  which  it  is  worked. 

THIS  MACHINE  CAN  BR  APPLIED  WHEREVER  A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAINED; 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
iiOO  of  them  erected  in  England  and  other  countries  by  Messrs, 
E  ASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  wurk  many  years, 
afford  ample  prool  of  its  great  value  and  efliciency. 

Estimates  of  the  Expense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Water,  Tanks,  and  Reservoirs,  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS,  CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange-street,  Trafalgar-square,  or  at  the 
Works  in  the  Grove,  Southwark,  London. 


T 


IRON    AND     WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 
HOMAS     PERRY     AND     SONS, 
252,  OXFORD-STREET  (near  HYDE  PARK), 
And   Hifihfields    Foundry  and    Wrought-iron    Works,  Bilston, 

Staffordshire,  Mnnufacturers  of  all  depcriptions  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 
Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  &c. ; 
Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 
Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing  ; 
Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 
And  Government  Contractors. 
The  works  of  Messrs.  Pekry  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  first  iron  dist^ic^,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 
witli   the   greatest  facility,  and  on   the  most  moderate  terras. 
Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.    The  show- 
rooms contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 
and  Wire-Ti'ork,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.     An  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  and  prices,  sent  on 
application,  post-free.  


ALEXANDER  SHANKS  and  SON,  Machine 
Makers,  Ogilvy.place,  Arbroath,  respectfully  solicit  the 
attemion  of  ihe  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners  to  their 
IMPROVED  GRASS  CUTTING  ROLLING  MACHINE  for 
LAWNS,  the  completeness  of  which  has  now  been  fully 
proved.  The  machine  works  with  perfect  ease,  producing  a 
beautiful  smooth  surface,  and  attended  with  a  saving  of  labour 
of  80  per  cent. 

Fe.011  Me.  Charles  M'Intosh,  Chief  Gardener  to  His  GsACE 
the  Ddke  of  Buccleuch,  Dalkeith  Park, 

"  Dalkeith  Piirk,  June  2C,  1S47. 

"  Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  15th  inst.,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  state  that  your  Grass-Cutting  Machine  has 
far  exceeded  my  expectation.  We  have  it  in  constant  use,  and 
find  that  it  does  its  work  most  completely.  As  to  the  saving 
of  time,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  accurately  ;  but  of  this  I  am 
satisfied,  th?it  the  expense  of  the  Machine  will  be  saved  in  one 
year  in  all  places  of  similar  extent  with  the  grounds  here. — I 
aim,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Messrs.  Shanks  and  Son."  *'  Chas.  M'Iktosh." 

A.  S.  and  Son  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
Farmers,  Agriculturists,  and  others  to  an  improved  STRAW 
or  HAY  CUTTING  MACHINE,  which  they  have  recently  in- 
vented. The  cheapness  and  utility  of  this  improved  Machine, 
combioed  with  superior  woi'kmanship  and  durability,  enable 
the  inventors  confidently  to  recommend  it,  as  the  most  profit- 
able Machine  of  the  kind  yet  sent  out.  Further  particulars 
and  a  list  of  prices  may  be  had,  by  applying  to  the  makers  or 
to  their  Agents.  Agents  for  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  O.  Lee, 
Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Hammersmith  ;  Hertford,  Mr.  George 
Folkavd,  Ironmonger',  Liverpool,  Messrs.  Charles  D.Young 
and  Co.,  Castle  Buildings,  Derby-square;  Manchester,  Messrs, 
Francis  and  James  Dickson  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  lOG,  Deans- 
gate  ;  Wakefield,  Mr.  Wm.  Barratt,  Nursery  and  Seedsman, 
St.  Johns  i  Chester,  Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Dickson,  Nursery  and 
Seedsmen  ;  Glasgow,  Me=srs.  Charles  D.  Y''oung,  and  Co.,  33, 
St.  Enoch-square  ;  Edinburgh,  Messrs.  Charleri  D.  Young  and 
Co.,  48,  Nonh  Bridge  ;  Perth,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Turnbull, 
Nursery  and  Seedsmen. 


L INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Hampton-street,  Bir- 
mingham, sole  Manufacturers  of  the  improved  WOOD  and 
ZINC  MBNOGRAPH,  or  Label  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower- 
pots, <fcc.,  in  boxes  of  100,  &c.  The  Zinc  Labels  are  highly 
approved  of  for  their  lasting  durability ;  can  be  written  upon 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and,  when  dry,  a  permanent  inscription 
is  secured.  Directions  for  use  sent  with  each  box,  including 
bottle  of  Metallic  Ink. 

Sole  agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural  Imple- 
ment Warehouse,  46,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

CROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTE    ROOFING 
FELT  has  been  extensively  used  and  pronounced  efiBcient, 
and  particularly  applicable  for  warm  cUaiates. 

Iftt.  It  is  a  non-conductor. 

2d.  It  is  portable,  being  packed  in  rolls,  and  not  liable  to 
damage  in  carriage. 

3d.  It  effects  a  saving  of  half  the  timber  usually  required, 

4th,  It  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  unpractised  person. 

5th.  From  its  lightness,   weighing  only  about  42  lbs.  to  the 
square  of  100  feet,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  small. 
Price  One  Fennv  per  Square  Foot. 

CROGGON  and  Co.'s.  PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING 
for  COVERING  SHIPS*  BOTTOMS,  &c.,  and  NON-CON- 
DUCTING FELT  for  STEAM  BOILERS,  PIPES,  djc.  pre- 
venting the  radiation  of  Heat,  and  saving  25  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Samples,  testimonials,  and  full  instructions,  on  application  to 
Ceoggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,   London, 


BELL'S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  is  ready  for 
use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint.  For  beauty 
it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUT 
STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or  any 
otlier  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3  cwt,,  at  8s.,  15s.,  and  21s., 
casks  inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS.— Invaluable  for  cheapness, 
beauty,  and  permanence  :  not  half  the  cost  of  other  paints, 
always  ready  tor  u?e,  will  keep  good  for  years,  and  therefore 
well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s, ;  rich  brown, 
2s.  9d.  ;  greens  and  light  colours  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  Bell  and  Co.,  2,  Wellincton-street,  Goswell-strpet,  London. 


QTEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
^■-5  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Fineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  priilcipal 
Nurseries  ttiroughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-&treet,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  vpell  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  termfi. 

Conservatoriep,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES, 
TAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
ti  Manufacturer  of  ihe  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA;- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  These  Pipes  are  well  adapted 
for  watering  Gardens,  conveying  Liquid  Manure,  for  Breweries, 
Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  and  all  purposes  whert;  a  perfectly 
sound  Watebpkoof  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required.  Hot 
Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing  is 
required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  flexible  in  all  temperatures,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Engines  ;  and  from  their 
not  leakin^^  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  convening  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  iu  dwelling  houses  and  such  like  purposes. 
Being  extremely  poitable,  stowing  closely  without  danger  of 
injury,  resisting  the  influence  of  climate,  insects,  and  vermin, 
frequently  so  injurious  to  such  articles  on  board  ship,  and  re- 
taining their  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  thenl  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  exportation. 

N.B.— VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE, 
fitted  with  Roses,  Jets,  and  Branches,  complete,  with  Union 
Joints,  ready  to  attach  to  Water  Cisterns. 

All  letters  or  Orders  addressed  to  J,  L.  H,  at  the  Manufac- 
tory and  Warehouse,  Go^well-mews,  Goswell-road,  London, 
will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

A,  represents  the  Union-joint,  for  effecting  the  communication 
between  the   Hose-reel  and  the  Tank,  or   Reservoir. 
£,  the  Box,  for  containing  any  small  tools  required. 


J.  L.  Hancock  invites  attention  of  parties- using  long  lengths 
of  the  Flexible  Garden  Hose,  to  his  SELF-ACTING  HOSE 
PIPE  REEL,  which  is  found  a  most  convenient  machine  for 
winding  up  and  conveying  away  the  Hose  when  out  of  use. 


nPHE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  for  Sale,  from 
-»-  the  commencement  in  1841  to  the  end  of  1819,  perfect,  very 
clean,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Price  for  the  set,  3L  8s, — 
Address  A.l!.,  Mr.  Caines's  Nursery,  Batfersea,  Surrey. 


METCALFE  AND  Co.'s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BKUSH  and  SMYKNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  e.'ctra-. 
ordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose.— Is.  An  Improved  Clothes.  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  flnest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus. 
sian  bristles,  which  do  not  sofren  like  common  hair.  Flesh. 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  andpovjerful  friction.  Velvet. 
Brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,^  by 
moans  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the 
luxary  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
BiNGLEl,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establishment,  130  e,  Oxfurd-street, 
one  door'from  Ilolles-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  23.  per  box. 

Caution. —Beware  of  the  words  "From  Meicaife's," 
adopted  by  some  houses. 
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To  VISITORS  FROaI  the  COUNTRY.  — All 
persons  of  taste  should  hastea  to  inspect  the  unique  and 
recherche  5T0CK  of  ELEGANCIES  now  exhibited  by  MECHI 
in  his  new  Show  Rooms, -i,  Leadenhall-street,  near  the  lodia 
House.  Uetermiced  to  take  the  lead  in  taste,  he  has  brought 
out  some  most  superb  and  novel  specimens  in  papier  mache. 
rinding  it  impossible  to  display  theia  advantageously  in  his 
former  space,  he  has  fitted  up  a  splendid  show  room,  to  which 
he  invites  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  most  brilliant 
specimens  this  country  can  produce.  Some  are  decorated  with 
admirable  copies  of  Edwin  Landseer's  most  popular  paintings, 
together  with  some  exquisite  landscapes  of  Winc^sor  Castle, 
Tirginia  Water,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ic.  Mechi  has  the  best 
stock  in  Londou  of  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  dressing  cases,  work 
boxes,  writing  desks,  and  everything  for  the  toilet  and  work 
table.— 4,  Leadenhall- street.    Illustrated  Catalogues,  gratis. 


CHEAP  ANDEFrECTHE  FE^CE  AGiliSST 
HARES  AND  RABBITS.— Iron  Wire  Netting  of  various 
patterns,  to  exclude  the  smallest  Rabbits,  in  coils  of  50,  100,  or 
any  given  number  of  yards,  at  prices  varying  from  id.  to  Is.  per 
yard  run.  Aviary  Net  at  propi  rtionate  prices.  None  sent  out 
without  at  least  two  coats  of  the  best  Anti-cctrrosive  Paint. 
Testimonials  of  the  highest  and  most  respectable  character, 
received  during  the  last  13  years,  enable  the  Advertiser  to 
speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  excellence  of  thear  icle. — Apply 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor,  Barnwood,  near  Gloucester ;  or  to 
RoBEET  Woodcock,  at  the  Manufactory,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk. 


TAYLOR'S  BEE-KEEPERS'  MANUAL.— Fourth  Edition. 

This  day  is  published,  revised,  enlarged,   and  Illustrated  with 

nearly  100  engravings,  price  45., 

THE   BEE-KEEPERS'    MANUAL;    Or,  Practical 
Hints  on  the  Manapement  and  Complete  Preservation  of 

THE  HONEY  BEE.         By  Henry  Taylor. 
London  :  Grooiibkidge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster-row. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  SANITARY    REFORM, 

FIRESIDE  STORIES.    VALUABLE    RECIPES,    FAMILY 

SECRETS.  COTTAGE  GARDENING,  &c. 

THE  FAMILY  ECONOMIST  containa  valuable 
articles  on  the  above  subjects— written  in  a  plain,  vigorous 
style.  It  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  useful  periodicals 
published. 

*'  There  are  few  cheap  periodicals  which  better  deserve  en- 
cooragement  than  this  little  work."— Moniing  Herald. 

"  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  distribution  among  the  poor, 
and  even  the  rich  might  learn  a  great  deal  from  iU'—Bellc  As- 
semblee. 

Price  a  Pei\ny  a  ifoiith,  a  Shilling  a  Tear, 

VOLUMES  FOR  ALL. 

THE  FAMILY  ECONOMIST,  Vols.  1  and  2,  1848, 
1S49,  As  a  present  to  a  servant  or  poor  neighbour,  more 
useful  or  acceptable  Volumes  cannot  be  selected.  Frice  EbihU 
eenpence  Boards,  One  Shilling  Paper  Wrapper.  Upwards  of 
SIXTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  COPIES  of  the  bound  Volumes  of 
this  work  have  been  sold. 

COTTAGE  COOKERY,   BY  ESTHER  COPLEY, 
Author  of  "  Cottage  Comforts,"  &c.      Reprinted  from  the 
"Family  Economist,"  Price  Owe  Shilling. 

This  is  the  best  Cookery  for  Cottagers  ever  puhlished. 

Al<:o  by  the  Editors  of  the  Family  Economist, 
A  NEW  SERIES  OF  CHILDRENS'  BOOKS,  PRICE  TWO- 
PENCE EACH;  PUBLISHED  EVERY  OTHER  MONTH, 
STORIES  FOR  SUMMER  DAYS  AND  WINTER 
NIGHTS.  Nine  numbers  are  already  out.  They  are  moot 
delightful  and  instructive  stories.  The  first  Six  Numbers  form 
a  Volume,  price  0>-e  Shilling. 

Also  by  the  same  Editors, 

SANITATION:      THE    MEANS    OF    HEALTH, 
being  the  first  of  a  New  Series,  called  *•  The  Elementary 

CATECHISM3   FOE   HoME   AND    SCHOOL."      Prlce  FODB   PENCE. 

GROOMBRIDGE  and  SONS,    PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
And  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  WORK  ON  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY. 

On  the  30th  ult.  was  published,  price  2s.  6d.,  No.  III.  of 

>AXTON'S   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Edited  by  Db.  Lindley  and  Joseph  Paxton, 

And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Wodcuts, 

London  :  Beadbukt  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


DR  S.  NEWINGTON'S  HAND-DRILL  HOES, with 
their  various  fittings.  With  these  Hoes  a  man  or  lad  can 
hoe  from  two  to  three  acies  of  Wheat,  Beans,  &c.,  daily,  the 
tine=  being  made  with  movabla  shares  and  adapted  either  for 
stirring  or  hoeing.  Hand-Dibbles,  with  from  6  to  9  depositors 
each,  WheeUDibbles  for  all  corn,  ifangold,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
&c.  Drop-drills,  and  Hand-sowing  Implements  for  dropping 
seed  at  defined  intervals  in  the  seams  of  the  plough,  or  in  pressed 
land,  or  in  drills.  A  Prospectus  and  Lecture  on  Seeding  sent 
gratis  on  application  to  Messrs.  Dufaur  and  Co.,  Agricultural 
Depot,  21,  Red-lion-square,  Holborn,  London.  The  above 
Dibbles  received  the  prize  given  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  at  Norwich. 

"  Familiak  in  theie  Modths  as  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS." 

Shakespeare, 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 
A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL,  designed  for  the  Instruction 
and  Entertainment  of  all  Classes  of  Headers.  Condccted  by 
CHARLES  DICKENS.  No.  7  is  published  this  day,  price  2d., 
or  stamped,  od. 

■'*'*•  Part  First  is  now  readv,  price  Elevenpence.  Al?o,  THE 
HOUSEHOLD  NARRATIVE  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS,  being 
a  Monthly  Supplement  to  Household  Woeds.  Price  2d.,  or 
stamped  od. 

Office,  No.  16,  Wellington-street  North  (where  all  Communi- 
cations  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressedj  ;  and  all  Booksellers 
and  Newimen. 


'THHE    LADIES'    COMPANION,    Edited   by    Mrs. 

-1-  Loudon,  for  May  11,  contains  Chapter  S  of  LETTICE  AR- 
NOLD, by  the  author  of  "Emilia  Wyndham,"  &c.  &c.  The 
Emigrant's  Daughter,  Part  3,  by  Doea  Greenwzll.  The  '*  Leu 
tice  Arnold"  Institution.  Madlle.  De  Rambouillet — a  Story  of 
the  Plague  in  1630.  The  British  Insects  of  Spring.  Botany 
and  Balcony  Gardens.  By  the  Editor.  Household  Hints  and 
Receipts.  By  Miss  Acton.  The  Work-Basket,  &c.  (tc.  With 
Illustrations. 

Published  Weekly,  price  od.,  stamped  4.i  ,   and  in  Monthly 
Parts,  1^.  2d.  each.     Parts  1  to  4  may  now  be  had. 

Office,  11,  Bouverie-street,  and  all  Bookpellers  andNewsmen. 


Now  readv  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols., 

SECOND    EDITION    OF    MR.    WARBURTON'S 
"REGINALD  HASTINGS." 
AN     HISTORICAL     ROMANCE. 
"  As  an  historical  romancist,  Mr.  Warburton  takes  a  first 
wrangler*s  rank." — LiUrary  Gazette. 

"  Reginald  is  a  nigher  approach  to  Scott's  marvellous  crea- 
tions than  we  have  read." — Crilic.    j 

"  Without  losing  one  jot  of  historical  accuracy,  the  work 
abounds  with  all  the  startling  wildness  of  romance." — ifoming 
Herald. 

London  :  Heney  Colbubn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marl- 
bo  rough-street^^ _^_^__ 


NEW  EDITION.  IN  MONTHLY  PARTS,  OF 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF   GARDENING, 

COEBECTED   AND   IMPROVED   BY    MRS.    LOUDON. 

Just  published,  in  Svo.,  price  5s.,  Part  I.  of 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING;  com- 
prising the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Flori- 
culture.  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gardening  :  including 
all  the  latest  Improvements,  itc.  &.c.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S,, 
H.S.,  (fcc.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Wood  Engravings 
by  Branston.  A  New  Edition  (185DJ,  corrected  and  improved 
by  Mrs.  Loudon.  To  be  continued  Monthly,  and  completed  in 
Ten  Parts,  price  55,  each. 

*i*  The  present  New  Edition  is  also  now  ready,  complete  in 
One  large  Volume,  Svo,  price  50s.,  cloih, 

A  New  Eoixiotf  of  LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS. 
corrected  to  1S5U,  by  Mrs.  Loudon  and  W,  H,  Basieb,  is 
also  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Loudon  :  Longman,  Beown.  Green,  and  Longmans. 


CURTIS'S  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE This,  the 
oldest,  and  confessedly  the  best  of  our  botanical  period, 
icals,  is  now  in  the  64th  year  of  its  existence,  without  the  inter, 
mission  of  a  single  month.  While  many  rival  publications 
have  been  discontinued,  this  still  retains  its  pristine  vigour, 
numbering  upwards  of  4500  beautiful  and  accurately  coloured 
Plates,  During  this  lengthened  career  there  have  been  many 
fluctuations  in  the.  sale  of  this  valuable  periodical,  and  this, 
with  other  easily  imagined  causes,  must  have  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  a  great  number  of  incomplete  copies  of  the  work, 
which  not  unfrequently  fall  into  the  hands  of  parties  desirous 
of  rendering  them  perfect.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
proprietor  has  thought  it  desirable  to  make  known  to  the 
public  generally,  that  any  imperfect  copies  can  be  completed, 
on  application  by  post,  or  otheAvise,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Cubtis, 
High-street,  Homerton,  who  will  deliver  the  required  Numbers 
to  any  part  of  London. 

Also  GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  first  53  Volumes,  with 
Memoir  of  the  Author. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE.  —  This 
work  was  published  a  few  years  ago,  and  contains  a  series  of 
original  articles,  recording  such  useful  botanical  information 
as  was  not  suited  to  the  pages  of  the  magazine,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  48  Plates  and  Portraits  of  eminent  collectors  of 
plants.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure  even  by  those  who  are 
not  deeply  versed  in  science.  It  contains,  among  other  papers 
of  great  interest,  a  Journal  of  an  ascent  to  Adam's  Peak, 
Cejlon  ;  an  Account  of  Mr.  Matthews'  Journey  to  the  Peruvian 
Aude.'i;  Memoirs  and  Portraits  of  the  late  Messrs,  Eraser, 
Douglas,  and  Cunningham,  &c. 

Price,  in  3  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth  boards,  25?. 


Just  Published   Gratis,  and  Post  free, 

G    WILLIS'S  CATALOGUE  OF  SECOND-HAND 
•  BOOKS 

ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
GARDENING,  RURAL  ECONOMY,  &e. 

Containing   many  choice   and   Valuable   Works,    at  very   low 
prices,  among  which  are  the  following,  now  on  sale. 

BAXTER'S  BRITISH  PH.ENOGAMOUS  BO- 
TANY ;  or.  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  British 
Flowering  Plants,  with  the  Scientific  and  English  Names, 
Indexes,  die.  By  W,  Baxteb,  Curator  of  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden,  with  5U9  Coloured  Plates,  complete  in  6  vols.  Svo, 
cloth,  dl.  15s.  Another  set,  6  vols.  hf.  bd.  morocco  gilt,  top 
edges  gilt,  U.  10s,  (pub.  at  01.  unbound),  Oxford.  lS31-i3 

CUVIER'3  ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  arranged  ac- 
cording  to  its  Organisation  ;  being  a  description  of  Quadru- 
peds, liirds.  Fishes,  Insects,  Shells,  &c.  By  Ccvieb  a»d  La- 
TREiLLE.  Translated  from  the  last  French  Edition.  With  300 
Sheets  of  Coloured  Plates.  8  vols.  Svo,  half-morocco,  gilt  tops, 
only  3;.  105.  (pub.  at  81.  Ss.)  1S37 

%*  This  celebrated  work  embraces  the  whole  range  of  Na- 
tural History,  and  is  the  only  one  suitable  for  a  "Home 
Library."  The  Plates  are  engraved  upon  steel,  and  nearly  all 
coloured,  comprising  upwards  of  4000  figures  of  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Insects,  &c. 

DON'S  GENERAL   SYSTEM  OF   GARDENING 

AND  BOTANY,  containing  a  Description  of  all  Plants  hitherto 
known  ;  their  Generic  and  Specific  Characters,  place  of  Growth, 
Culture,  and  Uses  in  Medicine  and  Domestic  Economy,  Ac, 
founded  upon  "Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  and  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  System ;  numerous  KOodcuU,  4  vols. 
4to,  cloth,  11. 105.  (pub.  at  14f.  3s.)  1831-38 

LOUDON'S   ARBORETUM   ET    FRUTICETUM 

BRITANNICUM;  or,  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain,  Native 
and  Foreign,  Hardy  and  Half-hardy,  with  their  Propagation, 
Culture,  Management,  and  Uses,  witli  about  400  plates  and 
upwards  of  2500  tcoodcuts  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  8  vols.  8vo,  extra 
doth,  only  il.  45.  (pub.  at  lui.J  1S33 

REPTON'S  WORKS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GAR- 
DENING and  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTCUE,  new  edition, 
with  large  Additions,  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  illustrated  by  250  en- 
gravings, thick  Svo,  clotb,  onlt  14s.  (pub.  at  U.  lOs  )  ISiO 

THE  FARMERS'  LIBRARY,  containing  the  last 
revised  editions  of  the  celebrated  Treatises  on  the  Horse,  tho 
Dog,  the  Ox,  Sheep,  the  Hog,  Poultry,  and  Bees.  By  Youatt 
and  ilARTiN.  Illustrated  by  400  Woodcuts.  The  whole  bound 
in  two  largjs  volumes,  royal  Svo,  only  18s.  (pub.  at  U.  15s.) 

C.  Knight,  1819 

This  most  valuable  work  was  published  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  and  comprises  the 
best  and  latest  treatises  on  each  subject. 

WOOD'S  INDEX  ENTOMOLOGICUS  ;  or  a  com- 

plete  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidopterous  Insects  of 
Great  Britain,  compriiinj  1944  Fi-^ures  of  Butterflies  and  Moths, 
beauti/(dbi  engraved  and  most  CAaEFCLLX  colodbed,  Svo,  ncio 
cloth,  ol,  10s.  (pub.  at  SI.  Ss.)  1S45 

This  is  by  far  the  most  complete  Illustrated  work  on  British 
Entomology,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  those  forming  col- 
lections, as  it  comprises  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  every 
known  species  of  Butterflies  aud  ifoibs. 

GiOJjGE  Willis,  Great  Piazza,  Covent-garden,  London, 


Just  published,    by    the   Author,   James    Joseph  Nolas, 
33,  Bachelor's-walk,  Dublin, 

TNSTRUCTIONS     FOR    THE     IMPORTATION, 

J-  BREEDING,  REARING,  AND  GENERAL  il.^NAGE- 
MENT  OF  ORNAMENTAL,  AQUATIC,  AND  DOMESTIC 
FOWL  AND  GAME-BIRDS.  With  particulars  as  to  then: 
Diseases  and  Cure.  Embellished  with  Fifty  highly- finished 
Engravings.     Price  3s.,  neatly  bound  ;  3s.  6d.,  free"  by  post. 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  GEORGE  MOORE. 
On  Friday,  May  17,  will  be  published,  in  post  Svo,  price  75.  63;, 
LTEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY,  fami- 
--J-  liarly  and  practically  considered  in  relation  to  the- 
Blood.  By  Geohge  Mooke,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal* 
College  of  Physicians,  «S;c.  ;  Author  of  "The  Power  of  the 
Soul  over  the  Body,"  itc. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Gbeeji,  and  Longmans. 

MRS.  LOUDON'S  WORKS  ON  BOTANY  AND  GARDENING- 


These  Volumes  contain  beautifully  Coloured  Drawings  of 
above  Seventeen  Hundred  of  the  choicest  species  of  Garden 
and  Greenhouse  Plants  aud  Wild  Flowers ;  with  descriptions 
and  full  directions  for  cultivation. 

THE  LADIES'  FLOWER-GARDEN  OF  ORNA. 
MENTAL  ANNUALS.  In  Forty-eight  coloured  Plates, 
containing  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Figures  of  the  most 
showy  and  interesting  Annual  Flowerg.  4to,  cloth,  lettered, 
11.  153.  ;  half-bound,  morocco,  gilt  edges,  21.  2s. 

THE  LADIES'  FLOWER-GARDEN  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL BULBOUS  PLANTS.    In  Fifty-eight  coloured 
Plates,  containing  above   Three  Hundred  Figures  of  the  most      I 
desirable  Bulbous  Flowers.    Demy  4to,  cloth,  lettered,  21.  2s.  \      \ 
half,  bound,  morocco,  gilt  edges,  21,  10^.  ; 

THE  LADIES'  FLOWER-GARDEN  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL PERENNIALS.    In  Ninety-six  coloured  Plates,, 
containing  Five  Hundred  Figure*  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 
Two  Volumes,  demy  4to,  cloth,  lettered,  Zl,  IO5. ;  half-bound, 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  4i,  4s. 

THE  LADIES'  FLOWER-GARDEN  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.  In  Forty-two 
coloured  Plates,  and  containing  about  Three  Hundred  Figures 
of  the  most  desirable  Greenhouse  Plants.  Demy  4to,  clothj- 
lettered,  11.  lis,  Q<1. ;  half-bound,  morocco,  gilt  edges,  21. 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS.  In  Sixty  Plates, 
containing  Three  Hundi-ed  and  Fifty  Species,  beautifully 
coloured.  Demy  4to,  cloth,  lettered,  21.  2s. ;  half-bound,  mo- 
rocco, gilt  edges,  21.  IOj. 

London  :  Wm.  S.  Ore  and  Co.,  Amen  Comer. 


pOMPANION      VOLUME      TO      HUMBOLOrS 

V^  COSMOS.  A  Comprehensive  Atlas  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy. Constructed  by  A.  Petermasn,  F.R.G.S.,  with  de-- 
scriptive  Letterpress,  embracing  a  general  view  of  the  Physlcali 
Phenomena  of  the  Globe,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Milneb,  M.A., 
author  of  the  "Gallery  of  Nature,"  &c.  One  vol.,  imperial- 
4to,  cloth,  2ls. 

London  :  Wm.  S.  Orb  and  Co.,  Araen-comer. 


LOUDON'S     HORTICULTURIST.      The    Culture 
and  Management  of  the   Kitchen,   Fruit,   and  Forcings 
Garden  explained  to  those  having  no  previous  knowledge  in- 
those  departments.    By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  H.S.,  &c.    In. 
one  vol.,  Svo,  cloth,  15s. 

London :  Wii.  S.  Oee  and  Co.,  Amen-comer. 


In  Weekly  Numbers,  price  2<i,,  Stamped  Sd.,  Monthly  Parts 
(Five  Numbers),  lid., 

THE    COTTAGE    GARDENER  ;    or,   a   Practical 
Guide  in  every  department  of  Horticulture,  and  Rural  ani. 
Domestic  Economy.     Conducted  by  Geobge  W.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Editor  of  the  "Gardener's   Almanack,"  "Modern  Gardener's 
Dictionary,"  tfcc.  ;  and  assisted  by  a  staff  of  able  contributors. 
A  New  Volume,  with  new  features,  has  just  commenced, 
Wm.  S-  Obr  aud  Co.,  Amen-corner,  London, 


METEOROLOGY.— Just  published,  price  Is., 

A  MANUAL    OF  THE    THERMOMETER   AND 
CLIMATE  OF  ENGLAND. 
By  John  Henbt  Belville,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Also,  by  the  same  Author. 

A  MANUAL  OF   THE   BAROMETER,      Second 
Edition,  price  Is. 
London:  K.  and  J.  E.  Taylob,  Red-lion- court,  Fleet-street. 


Post  Svo,  75.  Gd.  cloth, 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  FIELD  BOTANY,  comprising 
the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  indigenous  to  the  British 
Isles— arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System.  The  Orders,, 
Genera,  aud  Species  carefully  analysed,  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
discrimination.  With  a  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Genera,  ac- 
cording to  the  Linnaean  classification,  and  a  Glosiary  of  those 
terms  most  commonly  in  use. 

By  Wi£.  Steele,  A.B,,  M.B,,  T.C.D.,  &c. 

*'  Here  is  another  of  those  useful  manuals  wtiich  enable  the 
student  of  British  Botany  to  ascertain  the  names  of  plants 
without  difficulty.  The  arrangement  is  clear,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  type,  though  novel,  like  Roemer's  Synopsis,  is, 
nevertheless,  such  as  to  catch  the  eye  readily  when  once  familiar 
with  it.  The  book  will  be  a  very  useful  travelling  companion." 
— Professor  Lindley's  Gardeners'  Chronic'e. 

Dublin:    James  M'Glashan,    1:1,  D'Olier-street.      London  t. 
Wai.  S.  Obb  and  Co.     Sold  by  all  booksellers. 

SHBY'S     INDIA     EXPORT     PALE     ALE.— 

London  Stores,  under  the  South- Western  Railway  Ter- 
minus, Waterloo- road.  India  Pale  Ale,  21?.,  13  gallons  ; 
10s,  6d.,  9  gallons  ;  Family  Ale,  IGs.,  IS  gallons.— Chas.  Asodt 
and  Co.  invite  the  particular  attention  of  private  Families  and 
Clubs  to  their  PALE  ALE,  as  brewed  by  them  for  the  COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS  for  the  past  20  years.  SuppUed  in  smal2 
casks  direct  from  the  Brewery,  Staines,  and  the  London  Stores, 
or  from  their  agents — Messrs.  W.  Hancock,  SO,  Connaught- 
terrace,  Hyde-park ;  Chidell  and  Stewart,  40,  Lime-street, 
City;  W.  H.  Chaplin,  11,  Sebbon's-buildings,  Dpper-streer, 
Islington;  J.  Shenton,  Greenwich;  W.  Ferguson,  Reading; 
Thos.  Berry,  Brighton  and  Lewes  ;  A.  J.  Richardson  and  Co., 
Portsea  and  Souihsea ;  J.  Skidmore,  Rickmansworth  ;  Cook- 
sey,  Brothers,  Southampton. 

ALLSOPP'S  BURTON  and  EAST  INDIA  PALE 
ALES.— Messrs.  S.  Allsopp  and  Sons  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pubhc  to  their  East  India,  Pale,  and  other  Burton 
Ales,  which  may  be  obtained  in  casks  of  13  gallons  and  upwards, 
either  singly  or  in  any  quantity,  by  apphcation  to  the  Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent,  or  on  the  same  terms  at  their  respective 
Stores,  as  follows:— 61,  King  William-street,  London;  Cook- 
street,  Liverpool ;  under  the  Eichange,  Ducie-place,  Manches- 
ter ;  and  at  the  Market-place,  High-street,  Birmingham, 


Printed  by  William  BaADDUHT.  of  Xo.  13.  Upjier  Wcbum-place,  la  th* 
Fariali  ot  St.  Pancraa,  an  J  Frsckbick  Mi'llett  EvAKj.of  ^o.  7,  Chirrct- 
row,  Stoie  Newinirtou.  both  10  tbe  County  of  Middlesex,  Fritters,  ai  ttelr 
office  in  Loui bard- street,  in  tho  Precinct  of  WuiteiriaiB,  in  ibe  Ciiy  ot 
Londou ;  and  iiublisbed  by  them  at  the  O Jice,  i\o.  a,  Charlea-street,  ia  the 
pariati  01  St.  I'aui's,  Coveut-gnrdea,  in  the  eaid  county,  where  all  Adver- 
tiiemeotB  and  Uoainmnicatioua  are  to  bs  iDoaseasp  to  lua  tBiioa.— 
JSAXWflBAT,  Mil  ll,lSaO. 
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KOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
GENERAL  EXHIBITIONS  of  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT 
on  "WEDNESDAYS,  Jdne  12tli  and  Jdlt  3d.  AMERICAN 
PLANTS  on  SATURDAYS,  Mat  25th  and  Jdne  1st. 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens,  only  by  orders  from 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  price  5s.  ;  or  ou  the  days  of  Exhibition, 
7s.  6d.  each.  Each  ticket  will  admit  one  person  on  any  one  of 
the  above-named  four  days  to  the  Collection  of  American 
Plants,  on  any  one  day  from  the  3d  to  the  8th  of  June,  both 
included. 


THE  ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY,  under  the  patronage  of  her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  SECON  D  EXHIBITION  of  tbe  .-reason  will  be  held  at  the 
Koyal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  ou  WEDNESDAY,  May  '216. 
(open  to  all  exhibitore),  when  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
following  productions,  Tiz,,  for  AlisceUaneous,  Orchids,  and 
Specimen  Plants ;  Pelargonium?,  Cape  Heaths,  Azaleas, 
Tulips,  Heartsease,  and  Vegetables.  In  addition  to  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society,  Mr.  R,  J.  Lawrence,  of  Hampton,  offers 
tl,  value  of  Tulips,  selected  from  his  bed  when  in  bloom,  for 
the  1st  and  2d  Prizes  to  Amateurs.  The  following  Exhibitions 
■will  also  take  place  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  on 
Weduesdiiy,  June  19th  ;  Tuesday,  JuJyl.'3d;  and  Wednesday, 
September  4ch.  Lists  of  Prizes,  and  the  Rules  for  Exhibiti.)U, 
may  be  obtitined  from         John  Tatloe  Neville,  Secretary, 

Ebenezer  H<tuse,  Peckhara.  Surrey. 


STAR  NURSERY,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 

WR.  BRAGGr  begs  to  iuforra  the  Floral  Public 
•  that  his  Annual  Spring  Catalogue  contains  De!^c^iptive 
Lists  of  E.  Foster's  new  and  superlative  Pelargoniums  ;  the 
best  varieties  of  Pinks,  Picotees,  Carnations,  Pansies,  Roses, 
&c.,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

GIPSY  PRIDE,  by  far  the  most  successful  Pelargonium  of 
1619,  may  still  be  had  ;  also  Consrance,  Conspicuum,  Narcissus, 
Armida  improved,  and  all  the  best  show  varieties  of  last  and 
former  years,  in  extra  Gtrong  plants. 

NEW  PANSY,  HUNT'S  "HELEN,"  has  gained  more  first 
class  certificates  in  13i9  than  any  other  variety  now  offered, 
and,  beyond  doubt,  is  quite  a  leading  white-ground  flower; 
plants  are  tine  and  healthy.     5s.  each. 

GOLDEN  YELLOW  DAHLIA,  OLIVER'S  "  GOLDEN 
DROP,"  gained  four  first  prizes  and  first  class  certificates  in 
184S,  Ac,  five  of  each  in  1849.     Plants  in  May,  10s.  6rf. 

NEW  FANCY  DAHLIA,  BRAGG'S  "LADY  GRENVILLE," 
the  most  successful  fancy  Dahlia  of  the  year  ;  colour,  deep  red, 
distinctly  tippt^d  with  white  ;  as  a  guarantee  for  constancy,  it 
has  received  11  first  class  certificates,  four  extra  money  prizes, 
and  two  premier  prizes  in  class  showing.  Plants  in  May, 
IO5.  &d,  Sound  ground  and  pot  roots  of  all  the  best  Fancy 
and  other  Dahlias,  at  moderate  prices. — May  18. 


NEW;DARK  FUCHSIA— "  SIR  J.  FALSTAFF, 
lOs,  6rf.  per  plant,  one  over  when  two  are  ordered.     StronS 
plants  of  the  abuve  on  application  to  C.  Ttjenee,  Royal  Nursery* 
>51ougb,  Bucks. 


SELECT  SELECTIONS  OP  PLANTS. 

HART  AND  NICKLIN,  Florists,  Guildford,  offer 
healthy  plants  of  the  following. 

PUCHSIAS.— Alboni,  Purity,  Flavescens,  Gem  of  the  West, 
Splendida,  Etegantissima,  Criterion,  Dr.  Smith,  Esteem,  Ne 
plus  Ultra,  Corallina,  Williamsii,  Etiole  de  Versailles,  Purpurea 
elegans,  8s.  per  doz.,  free  by  post. 

VERBENAS.  — General  Cavaignac,  Avalanche,  Bride,  Reine 
de  jour.  Eclipse,  John  Salter,  Brilliant,  Princess  Alice,  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  Gem  of  the  West,  Eyebright,  Cardinal,  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  Valentine  de  Saveuse,  La  Villegeoise,  (irpha, 
Viscount  de  Sourval,  Heloise,  Vulcan  Superb,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Morphe,  Tommy,  Koyal  Purple,  12s.  per  doz.,  purchaser's 
selection. 

GERANIUM— Queen  of  Summer,  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Geraniums,  Petunias,  Phlox,  Anagallis,  Heliotrope,  &c,,  4s. 
per  doz. 

Packages  free  on  South-Western  or  Eastern  Railways. 


FOR  SALbl,  ENTIRE,  OR  IN  ALLOTMENTS.— 
COFFEE    ESTATE    ON    THE    NILGHEHRIES,    PRE- 
SIDENCY OP  MADRAS. 

"  Carry  the  plantation  to  the  Cooly,  insf-ead  of  Ihe  Cooly  to 

the  plant.^tion.'* — Lord  John  Russell's  Speech  on  Cooly  Immi- 
gration to  the  M'cst  Indies. 

A  COFFEE  PLANTATION  at  Walaghat,  Koondah  Moun- 
tains, near  Ootaeamund,  Nilgherrie  Hills,  consisting  of  400 
cawnies  (about  500  acres),  deep  soil  of  disintegrated  granite  and 
vegetable  matter  ;  105  aci'es  have  been  felled  and  cleared,  65 
acres  are  planted  witb  Coffee,  of  which  57  acres  will  be  in 
bearing  in  1S51.  The  forest  consists  of  trees  growing  close 
together,  perfectly  straight,  of  great  girth  and  upwards  of  40 
yards  in  height.  The  elevation  is  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
climate  is  rainy,  and  the  thermometer  ranges  between  GO'*  and 
Ib'^,  Fahr.,  in  the  shade.  There  are  two  large  streams,  with 
water  to  drive  machineiy  all  the  year  round.  There  is  a 
furnished  Dwelling-house,  walls  of  granite  3  feet  thick,  and 
52  feet  in  length  by  21  feet;  a  ranire  of  Out-houses,  Cooly 
Houses,  extensive  Nurseries,  containing  several  hundred 
thousand  Phxnts  ready  fur  transplanting,  Tools,  &c.,  and 
abundance  of  Building  Material.  There  aro  Grape  Plants  for 
a  small  Vineyard,  and  a  young  Orchard  of  Mulberries,  Peaches, 
Bananas,  Plantains,  Pines,  Oranges,  Sugar-cane,  &,c.  The 
Estate  is  5  miles  from  tbe  bottom  of  the  Ghaut,  IG  miles  from 
Edduana,  whence  there  is  water  carriage  to  Calicut.  The  public 
road  runs  through  the  Estate,  the  land  is  sheltered  by  high 
mountains  ;  labour  is  abundant  at  4  rupees  (8s.)  per  month.  The 
purchaser  will  hold  the  land  free  for  30  years  ;  after  which  it 
will  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  land-tax,  on  condition  of  bringing 
the  one-haif  ut  the  forest  land  into  cultivation  witbia  13  jears. 
— Apply  to  H.  Hdtson,  Esq..  at  Dr.  F.  Farre's,  35,  New  Bridge- 
street,  London  ;  or  to  H.  V.  Conolly,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Ma- 
labar  ;  or  to  W.  H.  Stainbane,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  an  ad- 
joining plantation  ;  and,  for  reference,  to  Richard  Owen,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  42,  Lincola's-inn-fields  ;  or  Messrs.  Stainbank,  117, 
Leadenhall-street,  London. 


TMPORTANT  TO  HORTICULTURISTS.  —  All 
-»-  question  of  doubt  is  satisfactorily  removed  as  to  the  utility 
of  ROBERTS'S  STRAWBERRY  TILES,  by  the  following  tes- 
timonial, extracted  from  a  letter  dated  the  11th  inst.  : — 

"Sir.— Will  you  be  good  enough  to  forward,  per  first  goods 
train,  five  pounds'  worth  of  your  Strawberry  Tiles.  1  think 
this  order  will  convince  you  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
your  Tiles  are  held  by  me,  I  now  think  them  an  indispensable 
article  in  a  garden  ;  for,  with  them,"!  can  depend  on  a  tirst-rate 
crop,  and  every  berry  in  the  greatest  perfection,  which  I  could 
not  say  before  1  had  the  assistance  of  your  Tiles  ;  and  if  Gentle- 
men and  Ladies  were  aware  of  half  the  dirt  they  eat  in  using 
Strawberries  grown  without  the  Tiles,  1  am  certain  that  alone 
■would  bring  toeir  use  into  every  garden.  But  that  is  not  all ; 
their  use  lessens  the  labour  of  watering,  which  is  a  great  thing 
indeed  where  few  hands  are  employed.  (Signed)  D.  Johns, 
Gardener  to  Charles  Hoare,  Esq.,  Luscombe  Gardens,  Dawiish, 
Devon."— N.B.  The  writer  of  the  above  had  upwards  of  lUOU  of 
the  Tiles  last  year. 

An  Illustrated  Paeiphlet  can  be  had  for  three  postage  stamps, 
Oft  appiicaijop  tp  Mr,  /yHN  Roberts,  51,  Eastcheap^  London. 


-y^ALUABLE  HARDY  CONIFER/E.— This  being 
»  the  best  season  for  planting  out  these  important  Orna- 
mental Trees,  the  following  are  offered  as  some  of  the  most 
desirable  of  the  hardy  species.  They  are  especially  recom- 
mended as  being  all  haised  feom  seeds,  none  being  either 
grafted  or  cutting  plants.      ilany  other  species  besides  those 


enumerated  may  be  obtaine( 
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BASS  AND  BROWN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 
CATALOGUE  sent  prepaid  for  four  penny  stamps,  for 
postage.  This  Catalogue  contains  a  rich  assortment  of  the 
newest  and  best  plants  which  can  be  procured.  The  stock  of 
BEDDING  PLaNIS  is  unusually  strong  and  fine.  Several 
thout-and  plants  of  Veibenas  are  now  ready  far  sending  out,  as 
well  au  our  collection  of  other  plants  for  bedding,  the  stock  of 
which  is  also  very  extensive,  consisdng  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  Dahlias,  Cnrysanthemutns,  Anagallis,  Bouvardias, 
Cupheas,  Heliotropes,  Plumbagos,  Lantaoas,  Salvias,  Lobelia 
erinug  granditlora  and  cumpacta  alba,  Zauschneria  califor- 
nica,  dEC. 

JPersoiis  requiring  Plants  for  heds  may  depend  on 
receiving  a  supply,  strong,  and  in  fine  condition,  at  low 
prices. 

Sefcd  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury.  Suffolk. 


YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGOLD  WURZEL  SEED, 
of  1849,  warranied  true. — A  Ton  weight,  or  Sacks  of 
1  cwt.,  may  bo  had  of  Messrs,  Jeyes  and  Co.,  Northampton,  at 
30s.  per  U2  ib^. 


ilSCALLONIA  MACRANTHA.— LARGE  RED-FLOWERING 
EVERGREEN  E3CALL0NIA. 

MESSRS.  YEITCH  and  SON  have  much  pleasure 
in  calling  attention  to  the  above  beuutiful  Escallonia 
(figured  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine  for  October  1849,  and 
therein  described  as  "assuredly  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
known  species.")  It  has  proved  a  perfectly  hardy  evergreen 
Shrub,  having  stood  in  the  open  border  during  the  last  severe 
winter,  freelrum  injury,  without  any  protection  whatever.  The 
foliage  is  a  d.irk  glossy  greeu,  habit  compact  and  good,  and  an 
abundant  blootner  through  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  it  is 
altogether  a  very  fine  plant,  and  one  they  can  confidently 
recomtnend.  Fine  well-established  plants  on  and  after  the 
1st  of  June  at  21s.  each  ;  one  plant  over  to  the  trade  on  every 
three  taken.  A  coloured  Plate  and  letter-press  description  may 
be  had  (postage  free)  on  application  enclosing  six  postage 
stamps. 

Also  ready,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  June,  the  following  new 
and  desirable  plants,.yiz.,  OXaLIS  ELEGANS,  Elegant  Wood- 
Sorrel  from  Peru. — This  beautiful  Osalis,  figured  and  described 
in  Paston's  Magazine  of  Gardening  for  October  1849,  also  in 
Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine  tor  January  last,  was  exhibited 
and  received  a  medal  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
meetirg  in  Regent-btreet,  July  18±8.  It  has  stood  three  winters 
uninjured,  without  shelter,  in  tlie  open  border,  and  may  there- 
fore be  considered  a  hardy  plant.  It  is  an  abundant  bloomer, 
flowering  from  June  till  November,  and  a  very  desirable  and 
showy  plant  for  the  flower-garden.  Good  established  plants 
5s,  each,  or  six  plants  to  ihe  trade  for  21s. 

CALCEOLARIA  GRaNDXS.— A  dwarf,  compact,  evergreen, 
shrubby,  Peruvian  species,  with  green  glossy  foliage,  and  an 
abuudanc  bjuonier  ;  exhibited  at  Chiswiek,  May  lSi9,  when  the 
large  silver  medal  was  awarded  it.  Good  establiehed  plants 
t>s,  e&Ch,  pr  sjx  j,*lg.ats  to  the  trade  for  2I5,— ii^ieterj  May  18, 


THE  FUNEBRAL  CYPRESS— CUPRESSUS  FUNEBRL-. 

MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE,  of  the  Bag- 
shot  Nursery,  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now  sending 
out  the  above  magnificent  Weeping  Evergreen  Tree,  the  hardi- 
ness of  which  is  ni_»w  proved  beyond  all  doubt;  aiid  for  par- 
ticulars proudly  refer  their  patrtms  to  the  highest  authorities, 
viz..  Dr.  Lindley  and  Sir  W.  Hooker — see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
April  21,  lSi9,  and  April  13,  1850;  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine, 
for  May  ;  and  the  Gardeners'  Journal,  March  9  and  IG  for  the 
present  year.  Strong  healthy  planfa,  fit  for  immediate  plant- 
ing, 21s.  each. — Bagshot  Nursery,  Surrey. 


EXOTIC  AND  INDIGENOUS  FERN  SEEDS. 
ILLtAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  begs  to  announce  to  the 
admirers  of  this  interesting  group  of  Plants,  that  he  has 
been  presented  with  a  Collection  of  Seeds  from  one  of  tlie  most 
celebrated  growers  in  this  cimntry,  consisting  of  GO  distinct 
species  and  varieties,  which  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  receipt 
of  20s. — The  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  May  18. 


ACHIMENES  TUGWELLIANA.— This  beautiful 
Achimenes  was  raised  by  Mr.  Carraichael,  gardener  to 
G.  C.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  Crowe  Hall,  Bath.  It  was  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  saw  it  in  bluom,  and  the  following  opinions 
were  expressed  upon  its  merits  : 

"AcniMENEs:  W.  C.  Your  hybrid  between  A.  patens  and 
A.  longiflora,  with  deep  violet-purple  flowers,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  A,  patens,  is  a  decided  crosti,  and  is  a  very  beautiful 
thing,  nice  in  colour."— ffarc/djiers*  Chronicle,  August  II,  1819. 

"  Achimenes  :  William  Carmichacl.  Your  hybrid  between 
A.  patens  and  A.  longiflora  is  di&tinet  fr->m  both  tbe  flowers, 
being  about  tbe  size  of  A.  lon^ifiora,  with  a  colour  interme- 
diate betwixt  the  parents.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  desirable  ac- 
quisition to  this  already  useful  and  ornamental  class  of  plants," 
— Gardeners*  Journal,  August  18,  1819. 

K.  Glendinning  possessing  the  whole  stock  of  the  above 
desirable  Achimenes,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out  good  plants 
tbe  first  week  in  June,  at  7s.  (sd.  each.  For  every  three  ordered 
one  ox'tra  will  be  added. — Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 

AZALEA  INDTCA^rhis^plendidTtvibs  orPlants 
i3  now  in  FULL  BLOOM  at  Messrs,  Lane  and  Son's 
Nurseries,  Great  Berkhamstead,  which  are  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Station  on  the  London  and  North-Westera 
Railway.  A  visit  would  amply  repay  all  those  interested  in 
these  plants,  the  mass  of  bloom  being  beyond  description, 


^^HE  NEWEST  AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL. 
J-  PLANTS  FOR  BEDDING  OUT  can  now  be  supplied  by 
YOUELL  and  Co.,  comprising  the  most  distinct  and  striking 
varieties  of  recent  intruduotiun,  at  4s.,  Gs.,  93.,  and  123.  per  doz,, 
viz  ,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Antirrhiuutus,  Auagallis, 
Bouvardias,  Calceolarias,  Chrysanthemums,  Cupheas,  Carna- 
tions, Geraniums  (scarlet  and  fancy  kinds),  Heliotropes,  Lan- 
tanas,  LobeJias,  Lychnis,  MestmbryaQtheuiums,  Nemophila  ma- 
culata,  Pansies,  Pentstemons,  Pblo.xes,  Salvias,  Double  White 
Rockets,  Zauschneria,  &.c.,  of  which  Catalogues  can  be  had  on 
application. — Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth.        . 


EDWARD    GEORGE    HENDERSON,   Weliingto^ 
Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  begs  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing New  and  Select  Plants  : 

Scarlet  Geranium,  "  Conimander-in-Chief  "       .,.  10s. 6d. 

„  J,  "  Excellence" 7    6 

Allowance,  on  each,  to  the  Trade,  if  three  are  taken, 

NEW  FUCHSIAS  (Henderson's). 

Prince  of   Orange,   Fair    Husamond,  Don   Giovanni,   Sims 

Reeves,  Pearl  of  England,  Grand  Master,  and  Confidence.    The 

set  of  seven  for  3us.,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

BEDDING   PLANTS. 


Bouvardia      leiantha, 

orange     Ss.Od, 

,,     Jacquiui 2     6 

Cuphea  Pellerii  ...  5 

„    miniata  fcpeciosa, 

fine  5 

„     Donckelaarii      ...  3 
„    fioribunda  grandi- 

flora        5 

Calceolaria    sulphurea 

splendens  ...  3 

GaiUardia    gplendidis- 

sima        1 

Heliotropium  corjmbo- 

sum         2 

Lantana  delicatissima    2 
„     Sellowii     grandi- 

flora        2 

,,     trifoliata 2 

Lobelia  erinus  maxima, 

9ti.,  or  8s.  per  doz. 

„     erinus  lilaciua,  Od. 

or  Ss.  per  doz. 
„    coronopifolia,      a 
dwarf      shrubby 

variety     1 

Verbena      geranifolia, 
novel       1 


Lopezia  villosa,  very 
fine  for  winter 
blooming  ...  Is.Gd. 


0 

,,    miuiara,  do. 

,,    miniata  superba. 

1 

0 

0 

do 

1 

B 

c  ■ 

Mimulus  rubinus 

1 

ft 

„    rubescens 

1 

ft 

0 

„     Sir  Robert  Peel.. 
,,    purpureus  macu- 

1 

0 

G 

latus        

Petunia  viridis  margi. 

1 

0 

G 

nata        

Pentstemou    azureum. 

3 

G 

G 

true         

2 

fi 

6 

„     heteropbyllum  .. 
„     geutianoides 

1 

G 

G 

Bucltii     

1 

fi 

G 

,,    geutianoides 

Clowesii 

1 

« 

Pblox  Urummondii  atrc 

- 

purpurea 

0 

1» 

„        „     Jarrattii    ... 

1 

G 

„        „     Leopo'dina 

1 

G 

„         ,,     oculata 

u 

a 

0 

Salvia  liambinouii,  rich 

plum  purple 

3 

« 

0 

,,     species  alba 

2 

G 

NEW  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 


Campanula        nobilis 

alba     7s.Gd. 

Dielytra  spectabile      ...  5     0 
Funkia  grandiflora    ...  3    G 


Potentilla  Menziesii   ...  2s. Od. 


Chasnesthes  lanceolata, 
true      3s. Gd: 

Hibiscus  longipedun- 
culatus  5    0 

Manonia  crotolarioides, 
purple  2    6 

OxHlis  caprina,  fine 
large  yellow,  like 
"  Boweii"     1 


SELECT  PLANTS. 


Primula  nigra  pleno  ...10 
Scutellaria  macrantha  3 
canescens  ...  5 


Siphocampylus  lancco- 

latus 5s.0d. 

Solauum       somnicula- 
tum,    a    large    deep 
lilac    flower,    and    a 
prufuse  bloomer       ...  3    6 
Tropaeolum  Smithii    ...  2     6 
Veronica  Andersonii  ...10     6 
Alauraudya  Emerjana    2    0 
The  Trade  supplied. 
N.B.  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  of  all  the  New  Bedding 
and  Soft-wooded  Plants  are  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  on 
application.     Also  Lists  of  Greenhuuse  and  Stove  Plants,  ttc. 

E,  G.  H.  has  at  the  present  time  in  his  establishment  a  few 
excellent  Gardeners,  waiting  for  engagements,  who  can  be 
highly  recommended. 
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THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE, 


[May  18, 


ROYAL      BOTANIC      SOCIETY, 


REGENT'S      PARK, 


AWARD  GF  PRIZES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  HELD  MAY  8th,  1850. 


EXTRA  GOLD  MEDAL. 
Mr.  MAT,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Ealing  Park,  for  30 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  „   ,,     . 

Ht.  "WILLIAMS,  Gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq ,  Hoddesdon, 

Herts,  for  25  Exotic  Orchids 

MEDIUM  GOLD  MEDAL. 
Mr.  COLE,  Gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  Dartford,  Kent,  for  30 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  „,  „  , 

Mr.  GKEEN,  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Cbeam,  Surrey,  tor 

20  Stcvi  and  Greenhouse  Plants  „      ■,         ,.v  ^ 

Mr.  MTt       ■.  Cljrdener  to  J.  Rucker,  Esq.,  Wandsworth,  tor 

ili-.MAv'.  liaiicner  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  12  Greenhouse 

Azaleas  „      .-  -r.      l-     r\     u-j 

Mr.  SCHROEDEE,  Stratford-green,  for  lo  Exotic  Orchids 

GOLD  MEDAL. 
Mr.  TAYLOR,  Gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  Streatham,  Surrey, 

'  for  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
Mr.  SMITH,  Gardener  to  W.  QuUter,  Esq.,  Crown  Hill,  Nor- 

'wood,  for  15  Cape  Heaths 
Messrs.  ROLLISSON,  Nurserymen,  Tooting,  Surrey,  for  12  Cape 

Heaths  ,    .,  ,    -r     .        r 

Messrs.  FRAZBR,  Nurserymen,  Lea-bndge-road,  Leyton,  tor 

12  Greenhouse  Azaleas 
Mr.  DOBSON,  Gardener  to  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  Worton  Cottage,  Isle- 

worth,  for  10  Exotic  Orchids 
Mr.  COCK,  Chisivick,  for  12  Pelargoniums,  in  8-inch  pots 
Mr  DOBSON,  for  12  PelarROniums,  in  8-inch  Dots 
Messrs.  LANE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Great  Berkampstead, 

Herts,  for  12  Roses,  in  pots  .    „     .     /^     i.i 

Messrs.  PAUL  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  for  12 

Roses,  in  pots 

LARGE  SILVER-GILT  MEDAL. 
Mr.  CROSFORD,  Gardener  to  H.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Stamford- hill, 

for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
Mr,  GREEN,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas 
Mr.  FRANKLIN,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  15  Exotic 

Mr.  FRANCIS,  Nurseryman,  Hertford  Nursery,   Herts,  for  12 

Roses,  in  pots  ,         „  .         ,.. 

A.  ROWLAND,  Esq  ,  Lewisharo,  Kent,  for  8  Roses,  in  pots 

LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.  COLE,  for  15  Cape  Heaths 
Messrs.  EAIRBAIRN,   Nurserymen,    Clapham,  for  12   Cape 

Heaths  _  „      ,„  „ 

Messrs.  VEITCH  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Eseter,  for  12  Cape 

Heaths 
Messrs.  LANE  and  SON,  for  12  Greenhouse  Azaleas 
Mr.  ROBINSON,  Gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Thames-bank, 

Pimlico,  tor  12  Pelargoniums,  in  S-inch  pots 
Mr.  GAINES,  Nurseryman,  Battersea,  lor  12  Pelargoniums,  in 

8-inch  pots 
Mr.  PARKER,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  Surrey,  for  6 

Pelargoniums,  in  11-inch  pots 
Mr.  ROBINSON,  for  6  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  in  8-inch  pots 

SILVER-GILT  MEDAL. 

Messrs.  FRAZER,  for  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

Mr.  LATBANK,  Gardener  lo  I.  Maudslay,  Esq.,  Norwood,  for 

10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
Mr.  GREEN,  for  6  tall  Cacti 
Mr,  MAY,  Gardener  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.,  Langley  Park,  Kent, 

for  6  Cape  Heaths 
Mr.  PARKER,  for  6  Cape  Pelargoniuma 
Mr.  FALCONER,  Gardener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Cheam,  Surrey, 

for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas 
Mr.  GAINES,  for  6  Pelargoniums,  in  11-inch  pots 
E.  MOSELY,  Esq.,  Pine-apple-place,  Maida-hill,  for  6  Fancy 

Pelargoniums,  in  8-inch  pots 
A.   STAINS,   Esq.,  Middlebex-place,  New-road,  for  6  Fancy 

Pelargoniums,  in  8-inch  pots 
Mr.  GAINES,  for  6  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  in  8-inch  pots 
Mr.  TERRY,  Gardener  to  Lady  Puller,  Youngsbury,  Herts,  for 

8  Roses,  in  pots 
Messrs.  LANE  and  SON  for  6  Yellow  Roses,  in  pots 
Messrs.  LUCOMBE  and  PINCE,  Nurserymen,  Exeter,  for  Den- 

drobium  cserulescens  (single  specimen) 


SILVER  MEDAL. 

Messrs.  PAMPLIN,  Nurserymen,  Walthamstow,  Essex,  for  20 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

Mr.  BRUCE,  Gardener  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  Colyer's-wood,  Lower 
Tooting,  for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

Mr.  DENNET,  Gardener  to  W.  H.  GUliot,  Esq.,  Clapbam-park, 
Sui'rey,  for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

Messrs.  VEITCH  and  SON,  for  Medioilla  bracteata  (new  plant) 

Messrs.  LUCOMBE  and  PlNCE,  for  Gardenia  malleifera  ;  also 
for  Clerodendron  Benthamiana  (new  plant) 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS,  Gardener  to  Miss  Traill,  Hayes'-place,  Brom- 
ley, Kent,  fur  6  Cape  Heaths 

Mr.  DENNET,  Gardener  to  W.  H.  Gilliot,  Esq.,  for  6  Green- 
house Azaleas 

A.  STAINS.  Esq.,  for  12  Pelargoniums,  in  8-inch  pots 

Messrs.  HENDERSON,  Nurserymen,  Pine-apple-place,   for  6 
Cinerarias  _„     , 

SMALL  SILVER  MEDAL. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
Mr.  MALYON,  Blackheath,  forlOStove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
Mr   MAY   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Pimelea  spectabilis 
Mr!  SLOWE,  Gardener  to  R.  Baker,  Esq.,   Bay.'ordDury-park, 

for  10  Sti.ve  and  Greenhouse  Plants  [rare) 

Messrs.  VEITCH  and  SO^,  for  Saccolabium  miniatum  (new  or 
Messrs.  RtiLLISSON,  for  Cypripedium  Lowei 
Messrs.  VEITCH  and  SON,    for  Cinchona   lanceolata  (new 

Orchid ) ,  a  plant  of  economical  interest 
Mr.  COLE,  for  Correct  Labels  in  Class  1st 
Mr.  SCHROEDER,  for  Correct  Labels  in  Class  2d 
Mr.  TURNER,  Gardener  to  C.  Williams,  Esq.,  HoUoway,  for 

12  Alpines 
Mr.  GREEN,  for  G  Cape  Heaths 

Mr.  DOBSON,  for  *'Rosa,"  a  seedling  Pelargonium  of  1S19 
Mr.  TURNER,  Slough,  for  21  Pans'cs 
Mr.  HENDERSON,  Nurseryman,  Wellington-road,  for  6  Cme- 

rarias 
Mr.   ROSER,  Gardener  to    J.    Bradbury,    Esq.,    Streatham, 

Surrey,  for  S  Roses  in  pots 
Mr.  FRANCIS,  for  G  yellow  Roses  in  pots 
Mr.  STANLY,  Gardener  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  Sidcup,  Keafc,  for 

6  Calceolarias 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 
Mr.  STANLY,  for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants    [specimen) 
Messrs.  VEITCH    and  SON,    for  Boronia    spathulata  (single 
Messrs.  LUCOMBE  and  PINCE,  for  Hoya  imperialis  (ditto) 
Messrs.  LANE  and  SON,  for  Rhododendron  Gibsonii  (ditto) 
Messrs.  VEITCH  and  SON,  for  Dendrobium  creaiicum,  for  Den- 

drohium  sp.  from  Central  India,  for  Pimelea  Niessbergiana, 

for  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  for   Stylidium  cUiare  (now  or 

rare  Orchids  and  others  in  bloom) 
Mr.    TAYLOR,    Gardener    to    J.  Coster,   Esq.,    for   Pimelea 

Niessbergiana 
Messrs.  HENDERSON,  Pine- apple-place,  for  Acacia  grandis, 

for  Pimelea  Niessbergiana,  and  for  Pimelea  Verschaffeltiana 
Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  for  Correct 

Labels  in  Class  1st 
Messrs.  VEITCti  and  SON,  for  Correct  Labels  in  Class  2d 
Mr.  WOOD,  Norwood,  for  12  Alpines 
Mr.  BRAGG,  Nurservraan,  Slough,  for  2i  Pansies 
Mr.  ROBINSON,  Gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  for  6  Cine- 
rarias 
Messsrs.  PAUL  and  SON,  for  6  yellow  Roses  in  pots 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 
Mr.  YOUNG,  Gardener  to  C.  Barron,  Esq.,  Camberwell,  for  10 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
Messrs.  ROLLISSON,  for  Epacris  miniata 
Mr.  STANLY,  for  H<yvea  sp. 
Mr.  TAYLOR,  for  Correct  Labels  in  Class  1st 
Mr.  WOOLEY,  for  Correct  Labels  in  Class  2d 
Messrs.  LUCOMBE  and  PINCE,  for  Erica  Hanburyana,  for  E. 

einnabarina,  for  E.  Barnesii,  and  for  E.  Ruckeri  (seedling 

Heaths) 
Mr.  EPPS.  Nurseryman,  Maidstone,  Kent,  for  "Neplas ultra," 

a  seedling  Heath 
Mr.  IVERY,  Nursei'yman,  Peckham,  for  6  Cinerarias 
Mr.  HENDERSON,   Wellington-road,  for  "  Lady  Hume  Camp- 
bell" and  for  "  Madame  Sontag  "  (Seedling  Cinerarias) 
Messrs.  HENDERSON,  Pine-apple-place,  for  "Jetty  Treffz,"  a 

seedling  Cineraria,  R.  Maenock. 


PLANTS,  NEW  ANDSELECT. 

BASS  AND  ROWN  are  now  sending  oat  the  follow- 
ing choice  selections.  Their  Descriptive  Catalogue,  may 
be  had  by  inclosing  four  penny  stamps. 
GERANIUMS. 
Twelve  of  the  following,  all  new  vai-ieties  of  la«t  season,  for 
42s.  ;  or  Purchaser's  selection,  55s.  :  Topping's  Brilliant  and 
Elegans,  Hojle*s  Crusader,  Rolla,  Prometheus,  and  Sparkler; 
BecU's  Delicatissinia,  Emilia,  Princess,  Rtfulgeut,  Symmetry, 
Sundown,  and  Harlequin  ;  Story's  Mont  Blanc,  No.  1  ;  Whomea' 
Windsor  Castle,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Princess  Helena. 

Twelve  of  the  following  choice  varieties  for  21s.  ;  Purchaser's 
selectioD,  25s. :  Hojle's  Auijusta,  Isabella,  and  Josephus; 
Beck's  Crusader,  Desdemona,  Gigantic,  Gulielma,  Houora, 
Isabella,  Marc  Antotiy.  Margaretta,  Mustee,  Rosy  Circle,  and 
Zenobia  ;  Ljne's  Fire-fly,  Forge'-me-Not,  Jenny  Lind,  Marmion, 
ilerry  Monarch,  and  Peri;  Foster's  Magog,  Oriun,  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  Grandis  ;  Begum,  Thunderer,  Black  Prince, 
Duchess  of  Leinster.  Flora's  Flag,  Mary  Q.aeeu  of  Scots,  Mrs, 
Brock,  and  Sarah  Jane. 

Twelve  fine  show  varieties,  12s. ;  25  ditto,  22s.  ;  50  ditto,  iOs.  . 
Good  old  named  sorts,  6s.  to  ds.  per  doz. ;  Scarlets,  6s.  to  9s. 
per  dozen. 

FANCY  GERANIUMS. 

Twelve  of  the  following  for  15s. ;  Purchaser's  selection,  203. : 
Shepherd's  Beau'y  of  Winchester,  Lady  Rivers,  and  Qaeen 
Victoria;  Chauviere's  Annais,  Bouquet  tout  fait ;  Jehu  superb. 
Maid  of  Aujou.  Sfacuiski,  and  Zelia  ;  Ambrose's  Jenny  Lind; 
Henderson's  Madame  Grisi,  Jehu,  Jehu  Improved  ;  Katinka, 
Black  Prmce,  La  Belle  d'Africana,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  and 
Yeatmanianum. 

FUCHSIAS.  + 

Twelve  of  the  following  new  varieties  for  15s. ;  Purchaser's 
selection,  ISs.  :  Low's  Splendida,  Stoic's  Eleganiis&ima,  New- 
toniensis,  and  Gem  of  the  West ;  Smith's  Lord  Nelson,  Eastern 
Beautv,  and  Ne  plus  ultra;  Turville's  Elegance,  Gem,  Fire 
King,'ShyloLk,  and  Beauty  of  Chelmsford  ;  Tiley's  Sir  Charles 
Napter;  NUellez's  General  Negrier  ;  Pope's  Criterion ;  Mayle's 
Purity,  Kendall's  Elizabeth  ;  Barnes'  Rev.  Freeman. 
12  sup  riur  older  vara.     9s.  Od  I  12  fine  varieties  ...    5s.  Od 

25        do.  do.  17    6    1  25  do.  ...     _  ...  10    0 

Fifty  varieties,  in  verv  choice  assortment,  25s. 
PETUNIAS,  t 

Twelve  of  the  following  for  12s. ;  Purchaser's  selection,  155. : 
Bass's  Brilliant,  B<eauty  of  Suffolk,  Delieata,  Hesperus,  Nymph, 
Spotted  Beauty,  Renown,  and  Telegraph  ;  Barnes'  Exquisite, 
Splendens,  and  Resplendens  ;  Louis  Buonaparte,  Striata  Per- 
fects. Oi-hello,  Centurion,  Maculata,  Romulus,  Rosetta,  Una, 
and  Rosamond. 

12  fine  showy  varieties    5s.  Od  I  12  superior  varieties  ...    Os,  Od 

25  do.  do.  ...  10    0    I  25        do.         do.  ...  15    0 

VERBENAS,  t 

Twelve  of  the  following,  all  new  varieties  of  last  season,  12s.  : 
Barker's  Cardial!,^  Junius,*  Eyebrighr,  Duchess  of  Northum- 
herlam),  Miss  Thorold,*  and  Lord  of  the  Isles  ;  W^^  ness'  Princess 
Alice  ;==  Smith's  Naoier,  Burgundy,  Psyche,*  War  Eagle,*= 
Lady  Russell,  and  Queen  of  the  Freuch  ;  Epps'Echpse*  and 
Eppsii;*  Iverv'a  Union  Jack'  and  Attraction;  Chauviere's 
John  Salter,  General  Lamoriciere,  Chauverii,*  Rosati,  and 
Madame  Raver.'^h.m ;  Dufo;-'s  Apollon*  and  Morphee;* 
Young's  Royal  Purple  and  Biiiliant :  Barnes' Queen  of  Sum- 
mer ;  *  and  Joiris'  La  Candeur. 

12  tine  showy  varieties    4s. Od  I  12  superior  varieties  ...    7s.Gd 
25  do.  do.  ...     7     6    I  25  do.         do.        ...  12     0 

Fifty  varieties,  in  choice  assortment,  20s.  Those  of  the 
above  Verbenas  marked  thus  {*)  are  best  adapted  for  bedding, 
bein^  of  good  habir,  and  of  bright  showy  colours,  and  can  bs 
had  by  the  dozen,  or  half-dozen  of  each  sort,  ac  9s.  per  dozen, 
with  the  following  at  6s. ;  not  less  than  six  of  each  : 

Kubio=on'3  Detiance  I      Barker's  St.  Margaret 

Ivory's  Emperor  of  China  White  Perfection 

Engleheldiaua  |      Amulet  (lilac). 

DAHLIAS. 


NEW  BLUE  VERBENA—"  MRS.  MILLS,"  with 
white  centre,  of  the  finest  shape  and  habit ;  equally 
adapted  for  bedding  or  pet  culture,  warranted  much  the  best 
of  its  class. 

C.  TcENEE  has  some  strong  plants  left  of  the  above  at  5s.  each, 
®ne  plant  over  for  every  two  ordered. — Royal  Nurserj',  Slough. 


Is  Od 


1    0 


1    0 


6a  Od 


6    0 


HOME  GROWN  SEEDS,  CARRIAGE  FREE  BY 
GREAT  WESTERN,  SOUTH  WESTERN,  OR  SOUTH 
EASTERN  RAILWAYS.  per  lb.  per  gaL 

THE  ASHCROFT  SWEDE  TURNIP.— This  is 
decidedly  the  best  of  all  Swedes;  it  is  very  large 
and  better  shaped  than  the  Liverpool  Swede,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
being  of  quick  and  strong  growth  it  is  so  soon  in 
rough  leat  as  to  be  much  less  subject  to  suffer  from 
attacks  of  the  fly.  Tbe  colour  is  yellow,  wiih  pur- 
pie  top    ..  

EARLY  SIX  WEEKS  TURNIP.— An  excellent 
sort  for  early  sowing  to  feed  off  for  Wheat.  A 
Field  of  tliese  Turnips  grown  {from  Messrs.  SutPyn's 
Seed)  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Moore,  at  Coleshill,  gained  the 
201.  prize  at  the  Farnngdon  Agricultural  Shew  in 
December  last     

SUTTON'S  PURPLE-TOP  YELLOW  HYBRID. 
—  This  sort  is  equal  to  a  fine  yellow  Swede,  may  be 
sawn  much  later,  and  keejDs  ivelt  tiU  spring 

DALE'S   HYBRID.— A  fine  green-top  Turnip...  0  10 

YELLOW  TANKARD.— Very  excellent  ...  0  11 

LINCOLNSHIRE  RED.~37ie  anginal  stock  of 
this  superior  New  Turnip  loas  jyresented  to  J.  S.  and 
Sons  by  Philip  Fusey,  Fsq.,  M.F.      1     0 

Liverpool  Swedes,  Laing'a,  Matson's,  Fettercairo,  and  other 
Swedes.  Fine  Green-round,  Globe,  Tankards,  and  other  Tur- 
nips, true  stocks  of  home  growtb,  20s.  to  30s.  per  bushel  (as 
see  Sutton's  Agricultural  Seed  Catalogue).  True  Italian  Rye 
Grass,  6s.  Gd,  per  bushel.  Fresh  imported  Lucerne,  80s.  per 
cwt.  White  Mustard  Seed,  lOs.  per  bushel.  French  Furze, 
Is.  per  lb.,  and  all  other  Agricultural  Seeds  at  loiveBt  market 
prices. 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS,  Nos.  7  and  8,  Market-place, 
Reading,  Berks,  confidently  recommend  the  above  articles  as 
being  of  vtry  superior  quality  ;  they  beg  also  to  refer  to  thrdr 
Adverliscme7)t  which  appeared  oyi  the  last  pa'^c  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  on  the  2tMh  of  March,  by  which  it  will  he  seen  that 
they  supply  GRASS  SEEDS  l-'OR  PERMANENT  PASTURE, 
either  separate  or  niixed,  at  moch  luwee  paices  than  those 
nsually  charged.     Carnage  free,  as  see  above* 


DEANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chaii's. 

Garden  Scrapers        Pick  Axes 
Grape  Gatherers  and  Potato  Forks 

Scissors 
Gravel  Rakes  and 

Sieves 
Greenhouse  Doors 

and  Frames 
Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 
Hay  Knives 
Hoes  of  every  pattera 
Horticultural   Ham- 
mers and  Hatchets 
Hotbed  Handles 
Ladies'  Set  of  Tools 
Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  por- 
celain, &c. 
Lines  and  Reels 
Marking  Ink 
Mattocks 
Menographs 
vMetaUic  Wire 
Milton  Hatchets 
Mole  Traps 
Mowing  Machine 


Averoncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaff  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging  Irons  and 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
,,  Stands  in  Wires 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

Galvanic  Bordersand 
Plant  Protectors 

Garden  Chairs  and 
Seata 
„    Loops 
,,     Rollers 


Pruning  Bills 
,,     Knives,various 
„     Saws 
,,     Scissors 
,,    Shears     [riety. 
Rakes   in  great   va- 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  various 
Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools. 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed  Extractorsand 

Hooks 
Wheel  barrowB 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 
G-.  and  J.  Deane  are'  Sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.— Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  i6,  King  William-st.,  London-bridge. 


TULIPS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, THURSDAY,  and  FRIDAY,  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d 
instant,  at  Park  Cottage,  Charlton  Park,  Cheltenham,  where 
the  same  may  he  viewed  daily,  a  very  choice  collection  of 
r CLIPS,  containing  an  extensive  variety  of  the  best  sorts,  late 
the  property  of  Mr.  James  Bailev,  deceased  ;  also  a  variety  of 
Seedling  and  other  Pansies,  Pulyunthuses,  itc.,  amongst  which 
are  many  prize  flowers. 


12  superior  vars.  of  1S49   21s.  Od 
12  tine  varieties  ...    5     0 

25        ditto  10     0 

12  superior  ditto  ...    9    0 


12  fancy  vais.  of  1S49  ...  18s.  Od 

12  fine  fancy  vars,       ...    5    0 

12  superior  ditto  ...     9     0 

50  vars.,  including  new  42    0 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  f 

12  fi^ne  varieties  ...    6s.  Od  I  12  superior  varieties  ...    Bs.Od 

25  do 10     6    I  25      do.  do.        ...  17    6  ■ 

Forty  varieties,  in  choice  assortment,  oOs. 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
12  tine  sbowy  varieties  15s.  Od  1  12  extra  choice  varieties  25s.  Od 
25        do.  do.  ...  28    0    [  50  fine  varieties...       .„  50    0 

G-reenhouse  Climbing  Plants,  12  select  varieties,  12s. 
Stove  Plants,  12  line  and  select  varieties,  13s. 
-tAchimeues,  G  splendid  new  varieties,  7s,  6d, 
,,  12  fine  and  select  varieties,  6s. 

Gloxiniris,  12  varieties,  15s.  \  6  superior  new  varieties,  9s. 
Azalea  indica,  12  tine  varieties,  ISs.  ;  6  superior  do.,  10*, 
Cinerarias.  12  fine  named  varieties  for  10s. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  100  showy  varieties,  Z^s.  ;  50  do., 
13s. ;  25  do.,  10s.  ;  100  superior,  aO^. ;  50  do.,  32s.  ;  25  do.,  17a.  6d, 
Hardy  Rock  Plants,  25  varieties,  12s. ;  12  do.,  7s.  (id, 
fPhlos,  12  fine  varieties,  Cs. ;  12  superior  do.,  9s. 
AntirrhinumF,  12  fine  varieties,  6s. ;  12  superior  do.,  10s. 
Roses,  12  fine  autumnal  blooming  varieties,  in  pots,  12s. 
NEW  PLANTS,  stroug  and  well  established. 


Gloxinia  Grandis,  each,  5s.  Od 

,,  Wortleyana...     2  6 

Geranium    Magnificent  21  0 

Cliirita  Moonii 2  6 

^schynanthus  speciosus  3  6 

Indigofera  decora       ...     3  6 
Verbena  Magnificent  f. 


Liebegia  specioaa,  each,  3s.  fid 
Luculiu  Pinciana  ...  2    6 

Tritonia  aurea,  3s.  6d.  to  7    G 
Fuchsia    spectablle,  t 

2s.6d.  to  3    6 

Fuchsia     corymbiflora 

albaf       3 


CHOICE  SEEDLING  FETUNIAS.t 
Magnificent  Orion  Cassandra 

Castor  PoUax  Syren 

For  description  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  It,  20,  and  27, 
The  set  22s.  Gd.  ;  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade, 
Those  marked  t  can  be  sent  free  by  post;  if  required. 
Goods  sent  carriage  free  to  London,   and  with  all  orders  of 
40s.  and  upwards  extra  plants  presented.     Remittances  re- 
quested   from    unknown  correspondent?.      Post-otHce  orders 
to  be  made  payable  to  Bass  and  Brown,  or  Stephen  Brown. 
Seed  and  Hortiuultural_E.'^tablishmeut,  Su-ibury.  Sufflilk. 

M~  R.  GLENNY  REQUESTS  that  all  Communi- 
cations to  him  upon  the  subject  of  Sales,  Valuations, 
attendance  as  Judge,  orrespecting  the  "  Oouutrj  Gentleman," 
Cottage,  Villa,  Farm,  and  Garden  Newspaper,  may  be  ad- 
dressed 420,  Strand,  or  "Scottish  Agriculturist's  Journal" 
Office,  St.  Andrew-street,  Edinbursh.       


TO  EMIGRANTS. 

FORTY  ACRES  of  LAND  (Hve  acres  broken  np, 
fenced,  and  sown),  a  good  substantial  LUG  HOUSE,  and 
a  free  passage  to  any  balloted  f  imily  of  the  Potter's  Joint 
Stock  Emighation  Societt  and  Savings'  Fund,  enrollednnder 
Act  of  Parliament.  Contributions — Tbree  p^nce  per  week; 
every  II.  Is.  Gd.  constituting  a  Share,  and  giving  the  right  to 
ballot.  Open  to  men  of  all  trades.  One  Ei^tiire  of  1600  Acres, 
called  Potterville,  already  peopled  ;  and  Fiftt  Thousand 
ACBE9  now  in  course  of  peopling.  The  latter  is  ta'led  Eman- 
cipation Ferry,  is  situate  on  the  Fox  River,  near  Fort  Winne- 
bago, la  the  s^ate  of  Wisoonsin,  United  States,  North  America, 
and  has  received  Sis  Hundred  Families  in  the  course  of  the 
last  ei;;hteen  months, — For  particulsrs  apply  to  ttie  Agent  and 
Pounder,  Mr.  William  Evans,  Examiner  Odice,  Shelton,  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries, 

Pro'et-tiou  to  Emigrants  and  Passage  aiTanged  at  the  Ship- 
ping Office  ot  the  Society's  Agent,  William  Evans,  104,  Dale- 
street,  Liverpool, 
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yOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  REGENT'S  PARK.— 
'-i  Admission  every  day  in  WHITSUN  WEEK,  except 
Saturday,  atSIXPENCE  eaeh  person. 


D 


ANECROFr  NURSERY,  STOWMARKET, 
SOFFOLIC— All  Persons  who  claim  any  Debts  against 
the  Estate  and  Effects  of  the  late  Mr.  SAMUEL  GIRLING, 
Florist  and  Nurseryman,  deceased,  who  have  not  received  a 
Dividend  upon  the  amount  thereof,  are  requested  immediately 
to  apply  for  the  payment  of  the  Dividend  to  me,  at  Peasenhall, 
near  Yosford.  that  the  final  Dividend  may  shortly  be  made.— 
William  Girling,  Peasenhall,  May  18. 

T\/I  AYLE'S  model  fuchsias  for  1850.— No 
J-'-i-  grower  can  expect  to  win  a  prize  at  any  of  the  principal 
exhibitions  in  town  or  country  without  these  maKniHcent 
reflesed  varieties. 

Messrs.  Matle  and  Co.  will  send  out  their  SEVEN  NEW 
FUCHSIAS  on  the  20th  June,  extra  strong  plants.  From  the 
very  high  opinions  expressed  of  their  merits  by  Dr.  Lindley.  Mr. 
Glenny,  &c.,  they  require  no  further  comment  from  us.  They 
are  the  things  of  the  season,  and  must  be  had  by  all  who  wish 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

No.  •!,  Diadem,  was  shown  at  Walsall,  near  Birmingham, 
with  two  blooms.  May  Sth,  and  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 
Judges'  opinion  :  "  By  far  the  best  ever  raised." 

Those  in  bloom  will  be  exhibited  at  Chiswick  and  Regent's- 
park  June  shows.  The  earliest  orders  will  secure  the  stronscst 
plants.  Circulars  can  be  had.  Also  Mr.  Hojles'  superb  Gera- 
niums, a  few  extra  strong  blooming  plants  being  left. 

Stove,  Greenhouse,  Bedding  Plants,  <tc.,  including  every 
novelty  of  the  season.— 105,  N  etv-street,  Birminnham. 


lYjEETINGS     AT    WORTON     COTTAGE,— The 

ITJL  Censors  of  the  "  Florist  and  Garden  Miscellany  "  inform 
raisers  that  there  will  be  no  Meeting  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
22d  inst  ,  on  account  of  the  Royal  South  London  Exhibition 
fallingon  that  day.  Flowers  meanwhile  may  be  forwarded, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Becs,  Worton  Cottage.  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 
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HOLLYHOCK  SEED. 
T  KITLEY  begs  to  iaform  the  AtJmirers  of  the 
"  •  HOLLYHOCK,  that  he  has  a  small  quantity  of  SEED 
saved  from  very  choice  double  varieties  of  all  colours,  a  packet 
of  which  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  the  receipt  of  postage  stamps 
to  the  amount  of  2s.  Gd..  or  in  13  named  varieties,  for  5s  — 
lyncombe  Vale  Nurserv,  Bath.  May  18. 


Tj^DWARD  DEN YER  having  the  entire  Stock  of 
-L'  a  very  brilliant  SCARLET  GERANIUM,  named 
"ADMIRAL  VON  TROMP,"  recommends  it  with  the  greatest 
confidence  to  his  kind  Patrons,  feeling  assured  that  it  will 
give  entire  satisfaction,  as  it  is  one  ot  the  most  profuse  bloomers 
known  ;  in  growth,  the  habit  of  Tom  Thumb.  E.  D.  has  much 
pleasure  in  offering  the  above  at  18s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  each  • 
good  Plants  in  pots  are  now  ready.  ' 

•  "^;  ?■  Sf*^^  '°  inform  the  Lovers  of  ROSES  that  they  are  now 
in  full  bloom,  in  pots,  in  the  Rose-house,  and  solicits  his 
Friends  inspection  of  them.  E.  D.  has  been  successful  in 
raising  large  quantities  of  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias 
&c.,  for  tnrniug  out  into  the  flower-borders,  at  4s.  per  dozen' 
extra  large  size,  Os.  E.  D.  informs  his  Friends  that  he  has  nd 
Seed  Shop  in  London.— Catalogues  to  be  had  on  application  at 
the_Hurseijes,  Loughboi-ough-road,  Brixton,  near  London. 
T>  ENDLE'S  PRICED  CATALOGUXOF  PLANTS 
-*-^  is  jnsT  PDBLISHED,  and  can  be  had  for  one  postage  stamp. 

E-uer  since  our  invention  of  the  "  Tank  System  of 
Beating  Horticultural  Buildings  "  (for  which  a  Gold 
Medal  was  unanimously  awarded  to  us  by  the  Royal 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society)  we  have 
been  enabled  to  propagate  plants  in  such  abundance,  with 
scarcely  a  failure,  that  we  are  enabled  to  offer  them  at 
VERY  REDUCED  PRICE.?. 

We  shall  have  at  least  THREE  THOUSAND  DAHLIAS  and 
iUCHSIAS  ready  for  delivery  after  the  loth  of  M.-.y  next,  as 
well  as  a  large  quantity  of  Geraniums,  Camellias,  Indian  Aza- 
leas, Cinerarias,  Verbenas,  Antirrhinums,  Chrysanthemums, 
with  a  large  collection  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Herba- 
ceous plants,  prices  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  new  Cata- 
logue, on  application  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  1786. 

DAHLIA  S.—  Magnificent  (Kejnes'),  10s.  6d., 
9  certificates  ;  Sir  F.  Batburst  (Keynes'),  10s.  (id.,  9  certi- 
ficates ;  SnonflaUe  (Dodd's),  10s,  6d.,  5  certiflcates  ;  Queen  of 
Primroses  (Keynes'),  10s.  Sd.,  5  certificates;  Gaiety  (Dodd's), 
7s.  6J.,  i  certificates  ;  Elizabeth  Proctor's  Fancy,  10s.  6d,,  7  cer- 
tificates ;  Highland  Chief,  7s.  M,,  5  certiflcates  ;  Flying  Dutch- 
man, 7s.  6d,,  5  certificates  ;  Forget-me-not  (Hooper's),  7s,  Gd., 
with  all  the  leading  show  flowers  of  the  season,  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out,  in  extra  fine  plants,  on  application  to  John 
Keynes,  Castle-street  Nursery,  Salisbury.— May  18. 

CHEAP  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
JOHN  HAYES,  Florist,  Farnham,  Surrey,  will  send 
^  out  the  following  Bed<iing  Geraniums,  3s.  Gd,  per  dozen  • 
all  other  kinds  of  Bedding  Plants,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Geraniums 
sent  out  of  pots,  2s.  9d.  per  dozen  ;  all  other  kinds.  Is.  8d.  out 
of  pots.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  the  receipt  of  Id. 
postage  stamp. 

FARNHAM  CASTLE  CUCUMBER.— Two  Seeds  of  this  stout 
Black  Spine  Cucumber  will  be  sent,  on  the  receipt  of  12  postage 
stamps.  May  be  grown  24  inches  long.  Twelve  seeds  of  Frize- 
aghter,  ditto,  for  12  stamps. — May  IS. 


TTARDY  AND  SON,  Seed  Geo  wees,  Maldon,  Essex, 
JL.1.  beg  to  oB'or.  during  this  and  next  months,  strong  plants 
of  the  HERACLEUM  GIGANTEUM,  free  by  post,  at  9rf.  each, 
or  a  packet  of  Seed  for  autumn  sowing.  Is.  Remittances 
requested. 

In  describing  it,  Mrs.  Loudon,  in  tho  "  Ladles'  Companion  " 
p.  141,  observes—"  It  is  one  of  the  most  maguiflcent  plants  in 
the  world,  growing  14  feet  high,  having  a  handsome  fluted 
stem,  0  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  compound  umbels  of 
white  flowers  12  feet  in  circumference,  and  leaves  equally 
enormous,  from  5  to  7  feet  wide." 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  P.B.S.,  Curator  of  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  speaks  highly  of  it  as  an  ornamental  umbel- 
liferous plant,  of  immense  magnitude,  appropriate  to  such  situa. 
tions  as  the  bold  openings  of  rude  or  wilderness  scenery,  (fcc. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  18,  1850. 


Mow  DAT, 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
{ Cbemical     

Patholosicai  , 


May    20 


.8  P.M. 

p.ir. 


i  Medical    J 8  p.^. 


TUHBDA 


TVednesdat, 
Thubbdat, 

FaiDAT, 


-        2] 
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Ui  l-biU.losici 

tUoj'al  Inst 


EDWARD  BECK,  SLAI^E  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH 
SLATE  CISTERNS,  ic;  COLE'S  PATENT, 
■p"  BECK  informs  Horticulturists  and  the  Public 
J—'  •  generally  that  Mr.  Cole  has  granted  him  the  use  of  his 
Patent  tor  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  is  now  able  to  supply 
SLATE  CISTERNS  fastened  without  iron  bolts  or  the  usual 
oil  cement,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  existed  of  forwarding  such  articles  by  rail  or  waggon, 
fixed  and  ready  for  use  instead  of  in  pieces,  as  heretofore. 

E.  B.  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of 
Cisterns,  or  any  other  Slate  articles  mannfactured  by  him  sueh 
as  Orange  Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Shelves,  Garden-path 
idgmg.  Hot-water  Tank  Covers,  Flower  Boxes  for  Balconies 
hhelvea  fitted  to  hold  water  for  Orchidaceous  Houses,  <fec.  all 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  on 
application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  asi  shown  upon  Drawings,  and  in 
specifications.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale. 

N.B.— Dairies  fitted  either  with  Shelves  or  Milk  Pans,  of 
very  neat  appearance. 


c 


Statistical  8  pm 

.>,  I  Pharmaceutical  ( Anniversary) ..  11  a.m. 

"   1  Civil  EoKineera 3  p,b,. 

(Royal  South  London 1  r.K. 

o.i)  Uoyal  Botanic   sjp  u'. 

~~  i  Society  of  Arts g  p,in. 

(  Geolocieal SiP.ni. 

Eoyal  Soc,  of  Literature  4  p.m. 

Numismatic   7  r.M. 

1  : (Anniversary) 1  p^m'. 

^cal  (ditto) 3  P.M. 

_  Royal  Institui  on     SJp  M. 

SATnnDAT,        —       njC"^''  'Ir,"'"'''^.,''"''™'  (Ameri- 

1         can  Plant  Show) 2  p.m. 

(JoDMRT  Snows— Tuesday.  May  21:  Derby  Midland  Horticultural.- 
Wednesd.j,  Itfoy  2! :  York  Hortic.ltural.-Tbursday,  May  21:  Koyal  Oxford, 
hlure  Horucultural,  Liverpool  Horticultural,  and  Bath  Uorticnltural. 

It  is  (iifficult  for  those  who  have  not  reati  the  late 
report  upon  the  British  Museu.m  to  appreciate  cor- 
rectly the  patience,  industry,  and  skill  with  which 
the  Royal  Commissioners  searched  into  the  recesses 
of  that  monument  raised  to  the  genius  of  English 
maladministration.  From  witnesses,  of  some  of 
whom  the  most  favourable  character  would  be  that 
they  were  self-contradictory,  absurd,  or  unwilling, 
has  been  elicited  1500  or  1600  folio  pages  of  invalu- 
able evidence,  concerning  a  multitude  of  important 
facts,  to  which  the  commissioners  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  make  special  reference  in  their  report. 
Of  this  evidence  more  than  half  is  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  public,  and  the  remainder  will  ap- 
pear as  soon  as  the  inde.x.-maker  shall  have  awakened 
from  his  slumbers.  The  story  that  it  already  tells 
us  is  far  worse  than  even  we,  who  live  almost  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Russell-square,  could  have  anticipated. 
A  Board  of  Trustees,  w^hose  very  number  renders 
them  powerless  for  good,  presides'  over  the  national 
treasury  of  antiquities,  literature,  and  natural  science. 
A  ci3rps  of  principal  officers,  some  of  whom  are  men 
of  high  ability,  others  of  no  ability  at  all ;  none  under 
efficient  control,  each  claiming  independent  authority, 
and  exercising  it  if  he  can— squabbling  and  quarrel- 
ling about  rooms,  and  keys,  and  trumpery  rights  ; 
now  setting  up  a  sort  of  pretence  that  they  hold 
patent  offices,  and  then  asserting  their  immovability, 
snapping  their  fingers  at  trustees.  Treasury,  Parlia- 
ment, and  public  opinion — form  the  staff  to  which 
the  w^orking  of  the  Museum  is  confided.  A 
straggling  throng  of  ill-paid  assistants,  in  some  cases 
far  superior  to  their  officers  in  talent,  industry,  and 
personal  acquirements,  but  possessing  no  more  claim 
to  the  attention  of  the  trustees  than  the  menials 
who  sweep  the  rooms,  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  motley 
force.  These  facts  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
evidence  itself,  independently  of  the  authentic 
rumours  which  are  current  in  society.  We  quite 
agree  with  the  commissioners  that,  for  such  a  state  of 
things,  there  is  but  one  remedy — that  of  entrusting 
the  executive  management  of  the  Museum  to  a  small 
board  of  responsible  officers,  some  of  whom  at  least 
should  be  paid.  To  this,  or  stjmething  like  it,  the 
matter  must  come  at  last ;  and  whenever  that  does 
happen,  we  venture  to  believe  that  one  of  the  earliest 
measures  will  be  the  removal  of  the  herbarium  and 
its  accompaniments  to  Kew.  Room  is  already 
wanted  for  departments  of  natural  history,  Ijptter 
suited  to  such  a  place  as  London.  Mr.  Robert 
Brown  complains  that  he  could  not  do  what  he 
wanted  to  do  because  he  could  not  get  a  room 
(qu.  8343).  But  Mr.  Gray  thinks  that  one  of  the 
rooms  Mr.  Brown  at  first  possessed  might  have  done 


essentially  different  that  they  are  seldom  thought  of 
together.     This  gentlemen's  evidence  is  as  follows. 

Qu.  3464.— Would  not  an  advantage  result  to  the 
botanical  student  from  the  connection  of  your  depart, 
ment  with  living  specimens  of  plants '-Hardly  an v 
ihat  13  to  say,  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  than 
couuterbalanced  by  (he  inconvenience  of  removinE;  the 
collection  to  Kew,  for  example,  as  being  the  only 
botanical  garden  of  any  importance  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  ;  but  from  which  it  is  much  too  distant  for  the 
convenience  of  botanists. 

346S — Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  botanical  student  if  your  collection  could 
be  united  with  a  good  botanical  garden,  both  of  them 
being  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  wants  of  the 
metropolis  ?  —  The  only  such  garden  in  existence, 
namely  Kew  Garden,  ig  much  too  distant  from  the 
metropolis.  I  think  that  by  transferring  the  collection, 
without  a  corresponding  library,  such'a-s  Sir  Joseph 
Banks's  was,  and  such  as  I  have  access  to  here,  althout^h 
not  equally  convenient  access,  it  luould  become  a  dead 
letter.  It  could  not,  in  short,  be  consulted  with  effect, 
nor  could  the  dutiesof  the  department  be  satisfactorily m 
carried  on.  ^ 

8320.— You  have  referred  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
at  i'aris  ;  but  the  botanical  collection  there  is  a  collec- 
tiou  with  a  garden,  is  it  not,  and  with  living  plants  ? 
—It  IS  (along  with  the  zoological  and  miueralogicai 
collections)  in  connection  with  a  garden  certainly,  but 
that  depends  on  the  garden  being  in  the  town,  (!) 
_  8321.— But  the  fact  is,  that  the  botanical  collection 
is  there  connected  with  the  living  specimens  of  the 
plants  ?— It  is  ;  and  chiefly  from  that  cause. 

8322  —Is  not  that  the  fact  '—That  is  the  fact. 

8323.— Do  not  you  think  that  that  gives  a  great 
advantage  to  the  botanical  collection,  and  renders  it 
an  object  of  greater  interest  than  it  would  be  if  it  were 
separated  from  the  garden  ?— I  am  not  of  opinion  that 
It  does  so  with  respect  to  scientific  consultation.  Con- 
suiting  an  herbarium  and  visiting  a  garden  are  two 
things  so  entirely  different  that  THir  are,  seldom 

THOUGHT  OF  TOGETHER. 


UCUMBER    AND     MELON    BOXES 

A jTTj  Lir'TTTH  -^  Lj     -  ■  - — ' 

One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all  j  ^^''^  '^^'^  (l"-  3482)  ;  and  hints  pretty  plainly  that, 
^f^i^'i^''  J  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials,  the  room  in  question,  taken  from  him,  has  not  been 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  2-light  Boies  I  - — i;-j  x.  ...^  .     ..      '  .,.,         ,  u,t^_  nm  ueen 

ind  Lights  from  11.  4s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description, 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
'^^l'l,°  m  ^  I'mgdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
ind  the  Trade  in  mostofthecounties  of  England.  Jas.  Watts 
■lothonse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 

GT,^^„        HORTICULTnRA.L  TOOLS. 
KEEN    AND    CONSTABLE,   36,    King  William- 
street,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge,  have  a  lar"e  as- 

'nv!^,'°'  °^  5^^??^  T°°'^S'  eontaiSmg  aU  the  recent 
■nventions,  and  including  Lyndon's  Patent  Cast  Steel  Spades, 
ffotho,^'  \"<l,G"'l™  Forks,  Lord  Vernon's  Hoe,  Jointeti 
'  »h«i.  T  P™e(^'  Transplanting  Tools,  Registered  Garden 
Haoels,  Ladies  sets  of  Gardening  implements,  Prnning  Shears, 
Iterint"'  ^t'  T-^^"w-„^"''  **  ■Vitreous  Porcelain  Garden  Bor- 
Jiering.— 36,  King  William-st.,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge. 


applied  to  the  best  purposes  ;  •'  it  would,"  he  says, 
"have  been  equally  convenient  for  me  to  have 
looma for  iny  attendants  to  wash  in"  (qu.  3483); 
and  he  in  his  turn  complains  that  Mr.  Brown  now 
wants  another  room  {ib.)  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men, therefore,  will,  to  a  certainty,  have  to  shift 
their  quarters. 

But  Mr.  Robert  Brown  entirely  objects  to  having 
anything  to  do  with  a  garden.  He  thinks  that  to 
put  an  herbarium  into  a  garden  would  prevent  the 
herbarium  being  consulted  with  effect,  and  that,  in 
short,  a  garden  and  an  herbarium  are  things  so 


We  need  not  say  that  the  italics  and  other  marks 
are  our  own. 

If  this  astounding  evidence  were  not  found  in  a 
public  document  published  by  the  authority  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  we  should  have  regarded  it  as  a 
provoking  misrepresentation  of  the  witness's  words. 
An  herbarium  and  a  garden  entirely  different !  Why 
until  now  we  always  thought  they  were  so  entirely 
the  same  that  the  only  difference  consists  in  aa 
herbarium  being  a  bad  makeshift  for  a  garden.  The 
old  name  of  an  herbarium  was  Hortus  siccus,  or 
dry  garden  ;  and  it  perfectly  expresses  what  the 
herbarium  is.  It  is  a  collection  of  plants  dried  so 
that  they  may  be  examined  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  ;  while  a  garden  is  a  collection  of 
living  plants.  Both  are  repositories  of  evidence,  of 
which  the  student  may  make  use  ;  that  use  is  easy 
in  a  garden,  difficult  in  an  herbarium.  A  good  deal 
of  tact  and  practice  is  required  in  the  latter  case,  in 
addition  to  any  acquaintance  with  science ;  in  the 
former  such  tact  and  practice  are  superfluous.  But 
more ;  it  is  notorious  that  a  numerous  class  of  facts 
cannot  be  ascertained  at  all  by  an  herbarium  ;  such 
as  manner  of  growth,  colour,  texture,  the  fonns  of 
succulent  organs,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  vege- 
table life ;  it  is  in  a  garden  only  that  such  points 
can  be  investigated.  Vegetable  anatomy,  again,  the 
foundation  of  vegetable  physiology  itself,  consists 
essentially  in  an  examination  of  living  tissues  ;  the 
aid  which  the  herbarium  affords  in  such  an  enquiry 
is  altogether  subordinate  ;  very  useful,  veiy  im- 
portant, no  doubt,  but  still  less  useful  and  less 
important  than  what  the  garden  affords.  In  short 
an  herbarium  is  a  mere  makeshift— a  makeshift, 
indeed,  indispensable  to  botanical  enquiries,  and 
uiidervalued  by  those  only  who  are  too  ignorant  of 
science^  to_  appreciate  its  importance— still  a  make- 
shift; it_is_  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  scientific 
garden  ;  it  is  a  place  of  reference  when  the  resources 
of  the  garden  are  exhausted ;  but  it  is  only  con- 
sulted, unless  to  hunt  up  some  bit  of  curious  botani- 
cal history,  when  no  better  evidence  is  procurable — 
a  circumstance  which  unfortunately  is  of  hourly 
occm-rence.  In  short  nobody  would  look  at  an 
herbarium  if  they  could  find  what  they  want  in  a 
garden. 

No  wonder  that  the  commissionei-s  were  bewil- 
dered by  Mr.  Robert  Brown's  opinions.  Coming 
as  they  did  from  a  witness  whose  scientific  repu- 
tation is  really  of  the  highest  order  —  a  fact  the 
truth  of  which  has  unfortunately  been  called  in 
question  lately  by  the  preposterous  adulation  of  ill- 
judging  friends — the  commissioners  bowed,  and 
stopped  the  enquiry;  but  their  good  sense  pre- 
vented the  expression  of  acquiescence  in  such 
views,  and,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  question  the  soundness  of  judgment  of  the 
witness,  they  compassionately  passed  the  matter  by 
without  remark. 

We  say  again,  then,  let  the  herbarium  and 
botanical  materials  now  in  tlfe  British  Jluseum  be 
transferred  to  Kew,  where  there  exists  already  one  of 
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; — -^ nnliivationl  who   are   willing   to   make   an  attempt  at 

thT^^bk^Tb^i^S^^rTdU^^^Eurepe  and  a  f."' 'J^^f""!;,,  Orchids  ;"  Ld further,  I  find  that  the 
museum  even  now  of  great  importance.  Additions  to  J^g^t^^l  j^  tUe  upper  classes  are  also  increasmg.  A 
it,  such  as  Great  Russell-street  may  furnish  incon-  ^^^n  house  for  the  growing  the  more  easily  cultivated 
«>iderable  as  they  are  stated  to  be,  will  add  to  its  q^^^^^^  ^^y  be  had  at  a  small  cost ;  and  I  do  not 
value  as  a  great  national  institution  for  the  promo- !  ^^^^^  ^^y  ^^g  ^lasg  of  plants  that  are  so  ht  for  the 
4-: f  r^otnral  histnrv.  The  Museum  matenals  are  I  j^^Qjgement  of  the  amateur,  as  they  afford  amuse- 
ment and  occupation  for  all  the  year  round  ;  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  day  in  the  year,  but  there  will 
he  some  one  plant  or  another  in  flower  ;  and  another 


hinges  are  inserted  ;  for  the  side  ventilation  there  are 
sliding  shutters  at  C  C,  and  the  same  at  both  ends.; 

LIST  OF  GOOD  ORCHIDS. 
Acanthophippium  bicolor 
Svlhetense 


lion  of  natural  history.  The  JIuseum  matenals  are  , 
not  of  themselves  worth  the  rent  of  the  rooms  they 
stand  in.  We  do  not,  however,  press  this  as  a 
measure  to  be  immediately  carried  out ;  there  are 
reasons,  the  force  of  which  we  willingly  recogmse 
that  render  it  inexpedient  to  disturb  the  present 
keeper  of  the  herbarium.  But  the  time  must  come 
■when  no  such  reasons  will  exist,  and  then  we  trust 
that  these  arguments  will  be  remembei'ed.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Treasury  will 
sanction  no  further  outlay  upon  the  botanical  col- 
lection in  the  Museum.  After  having  waited  so 
lorK'  the  public  will  consent  to  wait  a  little  longer. 
The  money  required  for  fittings  of  "  The  Room  ' 
which  has  been  selected  for  some  exhibition  which 
there  is  an  intention  of  throwing  open  in  the  bota- 
nical department  may  be  applied  to  other  purposes, 
or  wholly  saved,  and  as  for  "  The  Room  "  itself,  it 
would  be  only  just  to  restore  it  to  those  who  now 
complain  that  it  has  been  taken  from  them. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  earliest  plants 
which  it   has   been   possible    to  propagate   of  the 

.-  f-.  _     __      "XT . ..,      -..-^..rt     in      V\a      vn\A    l\r\ 


famous  Stanwick 


Nectabine  were  to   be  sold  on 


Wednesday  last,  by  order  of  his  Grace  the  Uuke  ot 
NoRTHUMBERLAfiD,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gardeners' 
Benevolent  Institution.  The  sale  has  now  taken 
place,  and  the  following  list  shows  the  prices  given 
for  the  lots,  together  with  the  names  of  the  pur- 


chasers. 

Lot  1 
2 
3 

4 


£1  \1s.  dd.'i.lt.  Low,  Clapton. 
10  10     0  Do.  Do. 

8     s     0 — Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osbobne, 

Fulham. 
6  16     6 — Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple- 
place. 
10  10     0— Jlessrs.  Whitley  and  Osboene, 
Fulham. 

6— Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen, 
Leadenhall-street. 

6 — Messrs.  Veitch,  Exeter. 

0— Mr.  Turner,  Slough. 

G-J.   H.   Barchard,  Esq.,  Putney 
Heath. 

6       ^  Do.  Do. 

C — Mr.   Ingram,   Gardener   to   Her 
Majesty,  at  Frogmore. 

6 — Messrs.  Youell,  Great  Yarmouth. 

6 — Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea. 

0— The  Earl  of  Deeet. 

0 — R.  Haneuey,  Esq. 

6— Messrs.  Lee,  Hammersmith. 

0— S.  RCCKER,  Esq.,  Wandsworth. 

6 — Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  and  Co., 
Exeter. 
19...     4    i    0— The  Earl  ot  Harrington,  Elvas- 
ton  Castle. 

0 — Mr.  Denton. 

0 — Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple- 
place, 

0 — Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea. 

0 — Mr.      Glendinning,      Turnham 
Green. 
21   ...     5  15     6— Messrs.     Knight     and     Perry, 
King's-road,  Chelsea. 


8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 


20 
21 

22 
23 


7  17 

8  18 
7  7 

4  14 

3  13 

5  15 

4  14 

7  17 

9  9 

5  5 

8  18 
7  7 

6  16 


£164  17  0 

We  give  this  list  for  two  reasons  ;  firstly,  that  the 
friends  of  the  charity  may  see  how  effectually  the 
operation  is  likely  to  benefit  the  funds;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  public  may  know  who  the  nurserymen  are 
that  can  hereafter  supply  the  variety.  A  further 
and  larger  public  sale  will  take  place  early  in  next 
autumn,  on  behalf  of  the  charity,  on  which  occasion 
Sir.  Rivers  expects  to  have  500  young  plants  propa- 
gated ;  and  no  other  genuine  plants  can  be  oftered 
at  that  time.  The  earliest  specimens  which  it  is 
probable  that  the  trade  can  ofter,  will  be  maiden 
plants  in  the  end  of  1851 .  It  is  desirable  that  this 
should  be  known,  in  order  that  those  who  have 
come  forMVird  liberally  on  the  present  occasion 
may  receive  all  the  advantage  which  can  arise 
from  the  transaction. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  add  that  the  funds  of 
the  charity  are  flourishing,  independently  of  the  aid 
thus  afforded,  the  subscriptions  announced  on  Wednes- 
day having  been  about  100^.  more  than  at  the  last 
anniversai-v. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  noble  Duke, 
who  has  permitted  this  admirable  fruit  to  be  dis- 
persed among  the  public,  that  the  money  now  and 
hereafter  to  be  realised  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
fund  for  the  construction  of  almshouses,  an  admir- 
able proposition,  to  which  we  shall  advert  on  another 
occasion. 


advantage  is  that  most  of  the  species  last  for  a  long  time 
in  bloom,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  these  may  be  safely 
brought  into  a  warm  sitting  room  duifing  the  time  of 
their    flowering.      Mr.    Webster    (gardener   to   Mre. 
Huskisson,    Eartham),    a  successful    cultivator,   grows 
these  plants  principally  as   drawing-room   and   warm 
conservatory  ornaments,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  time 
when  there  is  not  one  or  two  Orchids  in  flower  in  either 
the  conservatory  or  suspended   in  the  drawing-room. 
I  suspect  that,  w'itb  a  Uttle  care  and  contrivance,  a  single 
house   may   serve   for    growing  the   whole   collection, 
keeping   one   end    nearest    the    door   for    the    cooler 
climate,  and  for  the  preserving  all  those  which  are  at 
rest ;    but  there  will    in   most   houses    either   already 
built'  or  to  be  constructed,  be  little  difficulty  in  having  a 
glass  partition,  so  as  thus  to  procure  the  two  climates. 
I  have  already  addressed  some  observations  to  you, 
under  the  title  of  "  Orchids  for  the  MUlion,"  containing 
a  few  remarks  on  Mr.  Bateman's  work  ;  and  I  was  in 
hopes  you  would  have  advanced  the  cause  I  had  at 
heart   by    a  few    editorial    remarks.      The    ordmary 
catalogues   wiU   indicate   the   habitat    of  most   of  the 
species  and,  consequentlv,  will  show  whether  the  speci- 
men is 'to  be  grown  at  the  hot  or  cold  end.     Most  of 
the  East   Indian    species  of   course    are   to  be   in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house,  but  I  suspect  that  whilst  the 
plants  are  actually  growing,  so  that  there  be  plenty  of 
moisture  and  plenty  of  air,  all  are  the  better  for  plenty 
of  heat.     Now,  I  know   JNIr.  Williams   (Mr.  Warner's 
hardener),  grows   all  his  Cattleyas  (except  citrma),  m 
the  warmest  part  of  his  warmest  house.     As  regards 
the    question   of   growing  on  blocks    or   m   pots,    Mr. 
Mylam  (Mr.  Rucker's  gardener)  grows  nearly  all  the 
plants  in  pots  or  baskets,  there  are  very  few  on  blocks, 
and  yet  this  collection  is  allowed  to  be  the  finest  m  this 
or  in  any  other  country.     As  regards  the  size  of  the 
house,  a  very  small  one  will  hold  a  large  number  of 
plants.     If  the  house  is  built  low,  so  much  the  better, 
the  grower  will  have  a  greater  command  of  heat  and 
moisture.      I  think  most  of   the  houses  in  which  the 
lar^e  collections  are  grown  are  too  large,  and  especially 
too" high;  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Blandy,  finding 
his    new   house    too   large    and    t:o    high    has   moved 
his  collection  into  a  lov,-er  and  smaller  house  ;  this  is 
I  think  the  fault  of  the  house  at  Kew,  in  which  the  fine 
collection  belonging  to  that  garden  is  grown.     I  hope 
soon  to  see  my  suggestion,  as   to  the   Kew  collection, 
carried  out ;  viz.,  the  setfing  apart  a  small  house  into 
wliioh  all  the  Orchids  in  flower  should  be  introduced, 
and  keeping  the  larger  house  shut  up  so  as  to  enable 
the  person  having  the  management  of  the  plants  to  con- 
trol the  temperature  ;  the  public  can  only  care  to  see 
those  flowers  which  are  in  bloom,  the  botanist  will  on 
application  always  obtain  ready  admission. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Rucker  is  building  a  very  well- 
planned  house  for  the  purpose  of  showing  all  those 
,  plants  whit;ti  may  be  in  flower.  I  had  proposed  to 
I  have  offered  you  some  few  general  observations  on  the 
mode  of  cultivating  Orchids,  the  result  of  my  own  ex- 
perience and  enquiries,  but  as  I  flnd  Mr.  Williams 
(Mr.  Warner's  gardener)  has  a  work  in  the  press  con- 
taining pracical  observations  on  the  mode  of  culti- 
vating the  most  desirable  of  these  plants,  the  simplest 
course  will  be  to  refer  your  readers  to  his  forthcoming 
pages.  Those  who  have  seen  the  excellent  cultivation  of 
the  collection  under  his  care  will  have  no  doubt  but 
that  he  is  well  able  to  lay  down  safe  rules  for  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants. 

In  forming  a  collection,  with  reference  to  their  beauty 
rather  than  rarity,  I  have  found  some  difficulty,  espe- 
cially as  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  rarer  works  containing  figures  of  Orchidaceous 
plants.  The  following  is  a  list  of  about  200,  which  I 
believe  are  nearly  all  the  best  in  general  cultivation. 
I  send  it,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  others  as  well  as 
mvself,  to  have  it  corrected  or  added  to  by  any  of  your 
readers,  they  bearing  in  mind  that  the  addenda  to  the 
list  required  is  of  ornamental  plants. 

I  have  more  than  once  in  your  Paper  advocated  the 
construction  of  cheap  houses,  having  got  cheap  and  good 
glass  ;  and  as  comparatively  cheap  timber  is  now  to  be 
got  at  the  saw-mills,  and  since  we  shall  have  bricks  for  flued 
walls  and  cheap  houses  at  50  per  cent,  under  the  old 
cost,  I  maintain  that  a  very  reasonably  good  house, 
quite  fit  for  growing  a  coUection  of  Orchids,  may  be  put 
up  for  30/.,  and  that  it  may  be  heated  for  25/.  The 
main  difficulty  in  building  a  house  with  a  span-roof 
without  moveable  sashes,  is  the  ventilation  at  the  top. 
All  difficulty  on  this  head  is  removed  by  making  the 


Acineta  Humboldii 

,,       Barker! 
Acropera  Loddigesii 
Aerides  afane 
,,        cri  spurn 
,,        odoratum 
,j         Tirens 
„        tessellatam 
„        ro&eum 
AngrEecum  bilobum 
,,        caudatum 
,,         eburneuna 
Anguloa  Clowesii 
,,        Ruckeri 
,j        unitiora 
Ancectochilus  setaceus 
Ansellia  africana 
Aruadina  densa 
Barkeria  spectabilis 
,,        elegans 
„        Lindleyana 
,,        gkmneri 
Bletia  hyacintbina 
„     patula 
,,      Shepberdi 
Bolbopbylium  barbigerom 
,j      "  saltatorium, 
,,        bracteolatum 
Brassavola  cordata 
,,         glauca 
,,  Digbjana 

J,         grandiflora 
„  Perrinii 

,,  vencsa 

Brasaia  caudata 
,,        Wrayce 
,         Lanceana 
„        macrostacbja 
,,         maculata  major 
„        verrucosa  majoy 
Bromheadia  palustris 
BrouKhtunia  sanguinea 
Burlingtonia  rigida 
,j        Candida 
,,        Tenusta 
Calaathe  bicolor 
,,        fiavicans 
,,        masuca 
,,        vestita 
,,        veratrifolia 
Camarotis  purpurea 
Cataaetum  Russeiliantiir: 

„        tridentitum 
Cattieya,  all  the  genus 
Cbysis  bractesceus 
Cirrbaja  tristis 

,,         Loddigesii 
Cirrhopetalum  nutans 
„        Medu5ce 
„         Cumingii 
„         candelabrum 
,,         Thouarsix 
Coelogyne  cristata 
,,         Cumingii 
,,         flaccida 
J,        Gardneriana 
„        maculata 
„        "Wallichiana 
,,         prcECox 
,,         undulata 
Coryanthes  macrantha 

,,        speciosa 
CycQOcbes  cblorochilum 
„        Loddigesii 
,,        ■veutricosum 
Cjinbidium  aloefolium 
„         Mastersii 
„         giganteum. 
Cypi'ipedium,  all  the  genus 
Cyrtocbilum  bictoniense 
„        filipes 
„        maculatum 
,,        bastatum. 
„         stellatum 
Cyrtopodium  glutinosnm 

,,        punctatum 
Dendrobium  aduncuHi 
„        ag;?regatum 
,,        aureum 
,,        cserulescetis 
„        calceolare 
,,        candidum 
,,         chrysanthuEQ 
„         compressum 
„         cupreum 
„        Dathousianum 
,,         densiflorum 
„        Devonianum 
„        formosum 
„        Gibsoni 
,,        beterocarpum 
„         Jenkinsii 
,,         Kingianum 
J,        moniliforme 
„        moscbatam 
„        nobile 


ORCHIDS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 
I  HEAR  almost  every*day,  of  some  new  person,  start- 
iUj^  up  (undeterred  by  the  supposed  great  difficulties  cf 


centre  supporting 
the  sash  bars  con- 
sist of  a  strong 
board  of  9  inches 
or  a  foot  wide,  and 
having  ventilators 
on  hinges  cut  on 
this  to  open  to  let 
_____^^_^_^^_  out    the   hot   air  ; 

thus— A  A,  the  glass  roof;  B,  the  board  on  ihe  centre 
supporting  the  si^shes  on  which  at  intervals  ^butters  on 


Epidendrum  cinnabarinum. 
craasifolium. 
Haoburii 
labiatum 
macrocbilum 

, ,      var.  roseuia 
Mastersii 
pboeniceura 
Stamfordianum 
variegatum 
Terrucosum 
,,        Titellinum 
Gongora  atropurpurea 
,,        maculata 
„         truncata 
Goodyera  discolor 
Govenia  superba  [mni 

Grammatophyllum     moltiflo- 

,,         Gpeciosum 
HouUetia  Brocklehorstiana 
Huntleya  violacea 

„         meleagris 
Lacsena  bicolor 
Lajlia  acuminata 
,,      albida 
„      anceps 
,,      autumnalis 
„     cinnabarina 
,,      flava 
,,      majalis 
J,      Perrinii 
„      superbiens 
Leptotes  bicolor 
Lissochilus  roseus- 
Lycaste  cruenta 

„      macropbylla 
„      Skianeri 
,,      Deppii 
Ma:ullaria  picta  major 
„    tenuifolia 
,,    Harrisonice  grandifloK 
,,     quadricurnis 
MUtonia  Candida 
J,         Clowesii 
,,         spectabilis 
Mormodes  luxatum 
„        paidinum 
Odontoglossum  bictonense 
jj        citrosmum 
,         cordatum. 
,,        graode 
„        membranaceum 
jj        Rossi 
,,        maculatum, 
Oncidium  ampUatum,  maju& 
J,         Barkeri 
jj        bicallosum 
„        bicolor 
,j        Cavendisbianum 
,,        ciliatum 
,j        citrinQui 
jj         concolor 
J,         crispum 
jj         tiesuosum 
J,         incurvam. 
,,        guttatum. 
,,         Insleayi 
„        Lanceanum 
J,        leucocbilum 
„        lengifolium 
,,       Papilio  (large  variety 
„        roseum 
, ,        ornithorynchum. 
Paphinia  cristata 
Pcristeria  elata 
Phaius  albus 
,,    bicolor 
J,    grandifolius 
,,    maculatus 
„     Wallicbii 
PbalEEQopsis  amabili3 
,,        grandiflora 
Pholidota  imbricata 
Proniencea  stapelioides. 

,y  RoUisEonii 
Renanthera  cocciuea 
Rodriguezia  planifoUa. 

,,        secunda 
Saccolabium  Blumei 
„        guttatum. 
J,        miniatum 
Schomburgkia  crispa 
„        tibicinis 
J,        undulata 
Scuticaria  Steelii 
Sobralia  macrantba 

,,       splendens 
Sopbronitis  grandifio?o- 
J,        cernua 
,,        Tiolacea- 
Stanhopea  Devoniensia- 
„        grandiflora. 
„        insignis 
,,       oculata. 
„        tigrinau 
„        WardiL 
Tricbopilia  tor  tills 

,,        suavis 
Vanda  Rosburghii 
,,    suavis 
„    tere3 
"Warrea  cyanea 
Zygopetalum  cochleare 
,,        crinitum 
„        ilackayi 
,,        ma^illaro 
,,        rostratum. 
,,        tricolor. 


,,         Paxtoni 

,,        Pierardi 

,,  ,,    var.  latifolium 

,,        pulcbellum 

„        Kuckeri 

,,        saoguineolentum 

,,        speciosutn 
(Probably  some  others   de- 
sirable to  cultivate  are  omitted) 
Epidendrum  aurantiacum 

,,        bicornutum 

N.B.  The  above  names  are  those  in  common  us 
amongst  nurserymen  and  collectors, 

P.S.  I  have  met  but  one  special,  and  at  present  senoai 
objection  to  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  for  the  miliioi 
viz.,  their  cost ;  however,  like  all  other  matters  < 
commerce,  the  supply  will  increase  with  the  deman* 
Already  we  have  constantly  sales  of  imported  plants  i 
Mr.  Stevens',  and  there  are  plants,  such  as  the  Bai 
kerias,  which  sell  for  a  few  shUlingB  apiece,  and  whic 
were  but  a  short  time  ago  amongst  the  dearest  ;  an 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  sufficient  demand,  nurseryme 
will  propagate  the  quick  growing  plants  fast  enougJ 
and  sell  them  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  I  t& 
certain  that  we  Bhall  soon  see  Dendrobium  nobUe  ca: 
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ried  about  the  streets  like  the  Cactus,  &e.  As  regards 
the  rarer  and  the  more  slow  growing  plants,  the 
A«ride3,  Vandas,  Sec,  these  will  always  remain  com- 
paratively  dear.  But  already  orders  have  gone  out, 
and  collectors  in  all  quarters  are  ransacking  the  forests, 
&G.,  to  send  home  plants  for  Mr,  Stevens'  auction- 
room.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  at  Peaang, 
to  whom  I  had  written  to  collect  plants  for  me,  he  said, 
'■'  Our  jungles  are  nearly  stripped  of  all  the  Orchidaceous 
plents,  such  has  been  the  demand  for  them  of  late." 
Dodman. 


HITCHAM     LABOURERS     AND     MECHANICS' 

HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

RcLESTO  BE  Observed  by  the  Members  of  this  Society, 

FOR  THE  Year  1850  : 

1.  Honorary  members  to  pay  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 
■annually. 

2.  Competing  members  to  pay  6d.  annually.  The  pay- 
ments for  the  present  year  to  be  made  before  May  20th. 

3.  The  specimens  exhibited  by  competing  members 
must  have  been  grown  by  themselves  in  their  own 
gardens  or  allotments.  Should  any  one  be  guilty  of  an 
unhandsome  attempt  to  impose  other  produce  than  his 
own  culture  upon  the  Society,  he  will  forfeit  all  claim  to 
a  prize,  and  be  dismissed  from  the  Society  with  dis- 
grace as  a  dishonest  character. 

4.  The  specimens  forwarded  for  competition  must  be 
sent  to  the  rectory  before  10  o'clock  on  the  days  of  ex- 
hibition. A  number  will  be  then  attached  to  each  ;  and 
the  judges  will  decide,  without  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  the  competing  parties,  to  whom  the 
separate  specimens  belong. 

5.  The  award  will  be  made  known  by  2  o'clock. 
JS'.B.  No  gardeners  will  be  allowed  to  compete  ;  but 

there  can  be  no  objection  to  encouraging  lads,  under  16 
years  of  age,  to  show  flowers  or  vegetables  reared  en- 
tirely by  their  own  care  on  a  piece  of  ground  assigned 
to  them  in  a  master's  garden.  It  is  hoped  there  will 
be  no  foolish  jealousies  and  disputings  about  the  award 
of  the  prizes.  All  who  compete  should  give  the  judges 
full  credit  for  acting  to  the  best  of  their  judgment. 
Those  who  gain  no  prize  should  take  their  disappoint- 
ment manfully,  preserve  their  good  humour,  and  try 
-again  next  year,  if  it  should  please  God  to  allow  them 
-an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  Any  prizes  to  which  the 
judges  may  consider  there  have  not  been  sufficient 
merit  to  award  them,  will  be  reserved  for  a  future  oc- 
casion. J.  S.  Henslow,  Hitcham.  May  1. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 
{Continued  from  p.  292.) 

16.  Blotches. — I  think  that  this  disease,  defined  by 
some  to  be  a  discolouration,  in  the  form  of  a  black  or 

I  yellow  di-op,  which  appears  on  various  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  is  caused  by  insects,  may  belong  sometimes  to  the 
head  of  intrusion,  sometimes  to  that  of  laceration.    We 

[  iave  sometimes  observed  them  without  any  appearance 
of  external  disorganisation,  and  they  then  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  egg  ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  others 
-are  really  the  effect  of  laceration  of  some  insect  which 
has  fed  either  upon  the  epidermis  or  upon  the  inner 
texture  of  the  leaf  under  the  epidermis. 

17.  Vermination. — Since  the  time  of  Theophrastus, 
this  name  has  been  given  to  fruits  having  a  grub  within- 
side.  It  is  a  very  common  disease  in  some  plants. 
-Some  Pears  have  always  a  grub  in  their  centre.  Some 
plants  have  them  in  their  seeds.  Sometimes  we  see 
plants  so  loaded  with  grubs  that  every  part  of  them  is 
full.  Observation  has  taught  us  that  these  internal 
enemies  of  fruits  have  been  deposited  there  by  butter- 
flies and  moths.  Some  lay  their  eggs  in  an  oblique  in- 
cision into  the  leaf,  some  penetrate  even  into  the  ribs. 
Vermination  includes  also  the  disease  of  seeds  of  grain, 
inhabited  by  the  Curculio  segetis,  L.,  and  that  of  Nuts 
and  Walnuts  inclosing  the  larvee  of  the  Curculio 
nucum,  L. 

18.  Abortion  from  Insects. —  Insects  are  the  cause 
that  a  vast  number  of  plants  remain  sterile.    It  is  gene- 

'  rally  from  their  having  deposited  an  egg  in  the  pistil. 
Thus  the  Livia  juncoruin,  L.,  lays  its  egg  in  the  germ 
of  the  Juncus  articulatus,  L.  The  part  thus  injured 
acquires  a  size  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  usual, 
but  remains  sterile.  The  Acantia  clavicornis,  L.,  de- 
positing its  eggs  in  the  flowers  of  Tenorium,  causes 
them  to  remain  closed,  discoloured,  and  barren.  Some- 
times insects  prevent  fecundation  by  the  dispersion  of 
pollen,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  rare  occurrence.  The 
steriUty  derived  from  insects  having  eaten  off  the 
flowers,  belongs  to  the  head  of  lacerations. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
clearly  proved  that  all  diseases  occasioned  by  insects 
belong  to  the  class  of  wounds,  or  mechanical  injuries. 
If  any  one  will  read  the  beautiful  general  discourse  on 
insects  in  the  "  Encyclopedie  Me'thodique,"  or  the 
articles  Insectes,  Chenilles,  and  Lepidopteres  in  the 
"  Nonveau  Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,"  a  work 
which  should  occupy  a  distinguished  place  on  the 
shelves  of  the  amateur,  he  will  see  in  what  a  variety  of 
ways  insects  and  worms  attack  plants,  and  are  the 
true  cause  of  a  great  number  of  the  evils  that  afflict 
them. 

This  would  be  the  place  to  examine  what  are  the 
snrest  means  of  protecting  our  farms  and  gardens  from 
the  incalculable  injuries  caused  by  insects.  The  nature 
of  my  subject  does  not  admit  of  my  neglecting  this 
point,  although  I  must  candidly  confess  that  as  yet  no 
method  at  once  certain,  easy,  and  economical  has  been 
discovered.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  encourage  the 
hope  that  great  progress  may  be  made  by  the  attentive 
study  of  the  natural  history  of  each  species,  and  of  the 


habits  of  those  beings  who,  frequently  from  their 
minuteness,  escape  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  who 
seem  to  evade  every  contrivance  for  expelling  them. 

Among  the  vast  number  of  receipts,  for  the  most  part 
useless,   prescribed   in   works   on   rural   economy,   the 
labours  of  some,  especially  of  transalpine  entomologists, 
have   nevertheless    supplied  us    in    some    cases    with 
directions   by  which  we  may,  if  not  wholly  preserve 
ourselves  from  their  ravages,  at  any  rate  diminish  the 
damage  effected.    In  my  memoir  on  the  pyralides  which 
last  year  infested  our  Hemp  grounds,  I  have  shown  how 
worthless  are  the  generality  of  the  receipts  invented  by 
quacks  for  the  destruction  of  insects.     I  have  shown 
that  for  the  greater  number  of  eases  of  insects  infesting 
herbs,  the  only  certain  method  is  burning.     I  collected 
many  facts  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  and  showed  that 
in  all  fields  or  pastures  on,  which  large  fires  are  made, 
there  appear  scarcely  any  insects,  and  the  soil  is  other- 
wise rendered  more  fertile.     It  is  known  also  that  one 
of  the  means  which  has  proved  the  most  certain  for 
freeing  Apple  frees  from  caterpillars  is  that  used  in  the 
province  of  Vicenza,  where  they  shake  the  trees  towards 
the  end  of  March  in  order  to  find  out  where  the  cater- 
pillars are,  as  they  then  may  be  seen  to  hang  from  their 
threads  in  consequence  of  the  shaking,  and  their  nests 
are  then  taken  and  destroyed.     Frequent  and  abundant 
irrigations  will  destroy  many  larvce.  Knowing  that  butter- 
flies fear  the  smell  of  dung,  some  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  hang  baskets  of  it  to  the  branches  of  trees  to 
keep  them  away,  but  this  can  only  be  done  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  I  am  convinced  also  that  in  some  desperate 
cases  it  may  be  useful   to  suspend  for  a  season,  or  to 
hasten  or  delay  the  period  of  sowing  certain  seeds  ;  for, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  every  insect  has  its  own  par- 
ticular plant,  if  this  one  fails  the  insects  perish,  or  those 
which  remain  become  feeble,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
incapable  of  reproduction.     I  have  shown  how  plough- 
ings  in  winter  and  the  first  days  of  spring  will  hasten 
the  period  of  germination,  and  prove  useful   for  our 
present  purpose  ;  and   I  have   taken  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  the  utility  of  rotations  of  crops.     I  will 
next  add  some  observations  on  insects,  of  which  I  did 
not^then  treat,  and  which  may  be  useful  not  only  in  the 
greater  number   of  cases   of  arboriculture   and   agri- 
culture in  general,  but  also  in  some  more  special  kinds 
of  cultivation. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
The  purest  of  all  pleasures  may  be  derived  from  a 
garden  ;  but  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy  these  in  their 
fullest  extent,  high  keep'ng  and  order  must  form  one 
of  its  distinguishing  features.  Gardens  frequently  get 
into  bad  condition  from  the  want  of  method  in  the 
management  of  the  labour  employed.  We  often  find 
better  dressed  gardens  where  only  one  man  is  kept 
than  in  others  of  greater  pretensions,  and  this  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  one  man  relies  on  no  other  person 
to  do  the  work  for  him  ;  he  knows  that  if  it  is  not  done 
by  his  own  hands,  it  must  be  left  undone ;  he  cannot 
fall  back  and  lay  the  blame  upon  another.  Of  course, 
one  man  can  only  do  one's  man  work  ;  but  those  who 
have  experience  in  these  matters  will  understand  what 
a  man  of  system  can  do  compared  with  one  of  no  system. 
These  observations  apply  with  equal,  or  even  greater 
force  to  the  amateur  who  cultivates  his  own  little  garden 
during  his  hours  of  relaxation.  The  first  rule  to  be 
observed,  is  to  do  everything  in  time  ;  "  procrastina- 
tion is  the  thief  of  time."  Suppose  a  few  rows  of  Peas 
are  to  be  staked,  or  a  row  of  Scarlet  Runners,  a  box  of 
Cucumbers  or  Melons  that  require  stopping  or  thinning  ; 
if  these  are  left  for  a  few  days  beyond  the  period  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  attended  tn,  we  well  know  the 
check  they  receive  from  being  moved  about,  which  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  half  the  crop  ;  delay,  therefore,  not 
only  tends  to  defeat  the  object  of  cropping,  but  it  also 
so  affects  appearance  and  kindly  growth,  that  the  real 
interest  which  gardening  pursuits  afford  is  blighted  in 
the  bud.  Another  and  equally  valuable  rnle  is,  never 
to  have  more  than  one  job  in  hand  at  once.  The  im- 
portance of  this  injunction  will  be  apparent  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection.      Instead  of   any  one  matter  being 


seated   H.   T.  Hope,   Esq.,    M.P.,    Henry   fownall.    Eiq.,    and 
several  others  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion.   After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Cuatrman  rose  to  call 
attention  to  the  special  purpose  for  which  they  were  assembled. 
We  have  hitherto' (said  the  noble  Earl),  dealt  only  with  those* 
?reat  things  and  persons  connected  with  royalty,  war,  and  the 
concerns  of  empires  ;  bat  we  are  met  to;^etber  this  evening  to 
put  forward  the  claims  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  lostitutron. 
(Hear,   hear.)     The  first  consideration  that  mi^ht  naturally 
occur  to  myself  is,  what  business  have  I  to  be  in  the  chair  on 
such   an   occasion,    and  to    have    thus  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing  you  ?    for   it  is   scarcely  necessary  that    I    should 
observe    that    I    do   not   myself  exercise    the    very    honour- 
able profession  of  a  gardener,  and  furthermore  l"  am  sorry 
to  say  I  am  not  fitted  to  hold  the  place  amongst  you  I  am 
now  occupying,   by  any  knowledge  or  proficiency  I  have  ac- 
quired in  your  delightful  science.  ("Hear,  hear,"  and  a  laugh.} 
But  there  seems  to  me  to  be  this  pecaliarity  in  the  business  or 
profession  of  a  gardener,  that  while  it  admits  of  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  progress  and  perfection,  it  also,  in  its  most 
humble  grades,  and  in  artificial  methods,  opens  up  sources  of 
healthful,  innocent,    and  pleasurable  employment.    (Cheers.) 
The  art  of  the  gardener,  dealing  as  it  does  with  perhaps  the 
most  exquisite  ot  ail  the  raw  materials  which  Nature  supplies 
— the  flowers  of  the  earth  ;  the  art  of  the  gardener  seems  to  me 
to  combine  the  healthy  exercise  and  sturdy  out-door  life  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  with  the  more  intellectual  and  studious 
employment  of  furnishing  models  for  the  most  ingeoious  imita- 
tions of  the  milliner,    the  most  delicate  enamellings  of  the 
jeweller,   the  richest  colourings  of  the  painter,  the  brightest 
day  dreams  of  the  poet — (hear,  hear) — and  there  is  hardly  a 
spot  of  earth  so   rugged,   scarcely  a  tribe  of  man  so  rude, 
that    the    art    of  the   gardener   nill  not   be   found   to  pro- 
duce something  like  loveliness  to  the  scene,  and  some  idea 
of  beauty  to  lift  up  the  mind  to  the  supreme  fountain  of  light 
and  beauty,  and  the  Giver  of  all  goodness  (cheers)  ;  and  the 
pursuit  of  gardening,  gentlemen,  seems  to  me  not  only  to  en- 
hance,  but  also  to  make  compensation  for  the  beauties  of 
nature — for  the  charms  of  scene,  and  the  loveliness  of  land- 
scape, are  necessarily  confined  to  limited  portions  of  the  globe's 
surface.     The  fall  enjoyment  of  these  can  be  but  the  privilege 
of  the  few,  and  it  is  only  some  amongst  us  who  can  visit,  and 
comparatively  very  few  can  enjoy  permanently,  such  scenes  as 
the  val'ey  of  Cashmere,  the  Bay  ot  Naples,  the  shores  of  Genoa, 
or  even  our  own  Windermere,  Loch  Lomond,  or  the  lakes  of 
Killarney,  present  to  us.     (Cheers.)     But  we  must  remember 
that  there  is  hardly  any  spot  of  ground  so  built  on  but  the 
monotony  of  the  scene  may  be  diversified  by  the  gay  parterre — 
scarcely  a  cottage  so  small  that  it  may  not  have  the  Woodbine 
twining  round  its  porch  ;  nay,  more,  there  is  hardly  a  lodging 
or  dwelling  in  the  most  squalid  alley  of  this  metropolis,  but 
it  may  have  its  Geranium  in  the  window  sill — ihear,  hear) — and 
1  have  heard,  and  I  believe  the  statement  is  true,  that  the  poor 
weavers  of  Bethnal-green  take  efpecial  pride  in  rearing  their 
Geraniums,  their  Hyacinths,  and  their  Tulips.    (Cheers.)    It 
would  thus  appear  that  there  is  a  sort  of  spell  or  charm  about 
flowers,  something  like  magnetism  or  mesmerism,   which,  in- 
dependently of  fashion,  or   the  pleasures  of  sight  and  smell, 
tends  to  sooth  the  spirits  and  compose  the  mind.    (Hear,  hear.) 
I  need  not  seek,  gentlemen,  to  corroborate  the  respectability 
or  honour  of  your  craft,  by  alluding  to  its  antiquity;  but  you 
will  not  forget  that  the  first  spot  on  which  man  was  placed  on 
earth  was  a  garden,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  first 
avocation  of  man  must  have  been  that  of  a  gardener— (cheers), 
— and  the  shrubs  must  have  been  green,  and  the  flowers  must 
have  looked  bright  among  the  glades  of  Eden  before  sickness, 
pain,  sorrow,  or  sin  entered  into  our  world.    (Cheers. )    However, 
gentlemen,  we  know  that  those  drawbacks  and  disfigurements 
abound  near  the  pursuit  and  professitn  of  a  gardener  as  they 
do  to  every  other  calling  or  oscupation.     And  this  brings  me 
especially  to  the  claims  which  such  a  charity  as  thi?  puts  forth 
for  your   support.     I   learn,    gentlemen,   that  the   Gardeners* 
Benevolent  Institution  is  adapted  to  afford  rel:ef  to  aged  and 
infirm  gardeners  ah  jve  60  years  of  age,  and  their  widows,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  that  it  has  now  34  pensioners 
upon  its  funds,  11  women  and  23  men,  whose  claims  have  all 
borne  the  strictest  investigation,  and  who  have  been  reduced 
in  their  old  age  to  penury  and  destitution  ;  and  I  find  that  the 
average  ages  of  these  parties  are  74  years  for  the  women,  and 
76  years  for  the  men.     I  am  iLU-ther  told  that  it  will  appear  by 
one  of  your  rules,  that  this  society,  besides  providing  pecuniary 
relief  for  the  distressed  and  broken  down,  in  the  shape  of 
charity,  partakes  also  of  the  nature  of  a  friendly  society,  and 
encourages  contributions  from  gardeners,  by  promising  which, 
while  in  the  hey-day  of  their  vigour  and  -prime,  they  acquire  a 
right  ot  preference  and  a  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  bounty 
in  the  event  of  darker  days  coming  across  them.     (-Applause.) 
I  find  that   during    the   few   years  (8  I  beUeve)  that  the   So- 
ciety  has    been    in   operation,    it    has    contributed    relief   to 
the  amount  of  22S0i,  (Hear,  hear.)     But  does  the  relief  it  is 
tnabled  to  give  meet  all  the  claims  made  upon  it?     By  no 
means.     I  regret  to  have  to  add,   that,  though  this  much  has 
been  done,  yet  at  this  time  your  committee,  out  of  2o  eligible 
candidates  for  your  bounty,  can  only  elect  two  of  them  this 
year.  (Hear,  hear.)     I  have    now  to  invite   your  considerate 
attention  on  behalf  of  these  broken-down  veterans  iu  a  pursuit 
so  honourable,  so  respectable,  and  so  useful.     You  will  not 
forget— I  am  sure  those  who  exercise  the  same  craft  will  not 
forget— you  will  not  forget,  you  who,  by  the  favour  of  your 
Creator,  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  in  an  affluent  position, 
that  all  the  enjoyment  you  derive  from  what  is  be.tutiful  to  the 
sight  and  fragrant  to  the  smell  in  the  rich  and  varied  products 
of  your  gardens — you  will  not  forget  that  the  life  and  pursuit 
of  a  gardener  is  a  laborious  one,  and  subject  to  much  coQ^peti- 
tion  ;  subject  to  many  reverses  ;  subject  to  the  change  of  taste, 
and  rhe  caprice  of  fashion,  and  trying  and  unhealthy  to  some  eon- 


finished  when  it  ought  to  be,  the  whole  is  delayed  ;  conse      ^ 

quently  all  suffer  alike,  whereas  one  matter,  demanding  !  stitutions  ;%xposedtounhealthiuessTn  some  situatiijns,  and  often 
attention,  mi^ht  be  accomplished  m  proper  season  if  fol 


lowed  up  until  it  is  completed.  But  independently  of  injury 
to  the  crops,  confusion  and  disorder  manifested  every- 
where in  a  garden  must  rob  the  proprietor  of  the  plea- 
sure he  seeks  in  vain  to  realise  in  it.  Let  us  also  draw 
attention  to  the  evils  of  such  a  system  when  applied  to 
plant  culture.  In  thousands  of  instances  it  rendero 
the  plant  unworthy  of  the  pot  in  which  it  is  placed  ; 
creepers,  if  not  trained  in  due  time,  get  entangled, 
and  the  unravelling  them  injures  and  checks  their 
growth.  The  performance  of  the  operation  too  Requires 
treble  the  time  it  would  have  occupied  if  effected  at  the 
proper  time  ;  I  therefore  earnestly  counsel  my  amateur 
readers  to  do  everything  in  proper  season,  remembering 
the  old  adage  "  that  delays  are  dangerous."   Pharo. 

TRADE  MEiMORA-NDA. 
Has  any  one  an  analysis  of  the  guano  on  board  the 
Envoy  and  Commerce  2 

Belgium  a  short  time  since  ?  If  they  have  we  should 
like  to  see  it ;  or  if  they  have  the  guano  it  might  answer 
their  purpose  to  have  it  analysed. 

GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  seventh  annual  festival  of  this  charity  was  celebrated  on 
"Wednesday,  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  when  about  SO  of  the 
principal  horticultm  ists,  nurserymen,  and  seedsmen  of  Loudon 
and  its  vicinity  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
CAiiLisL£.  At  the  upper  table,  besides  the  aoble  chairman,  were 


bending  the  stout  back  and  stiffening  the  active  limbs  of  those 
who  minister  to  your  luxury,  your  comfort,  and  your  pleasure. 
(Hear,  hear.)  These  are  claims  which  you  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
forger.  You  will  remember  that  in  the  brightest  foliage,  and 
in  the  most  gorgeous  colours,  there  often  lurks  the  most  mis- 
chievous poison,  and  that  even  the  fairest  rose  is  never  without 
its  thorn— (hear,  hear)— above  all,  you  will  remember  that 
amid  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful  in  nature,  there  is  still  no 
biossom  of  plant  or  shrub  or  tree  that  blows  with  such  unfading 
colours— there  is  no  scent  of  earth  so  fraught  with  undying 
fragrance— as  the  bloom  of  good  and  charitable  works,  and  as 
the'sweet-smeliirg  savour  of  that  pity  which  feels  for  the  wants 
and  relieves  the  distresses  of  our  friends  and  our  brothers. 
(Loud  applause.)  Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  a  cause  like  this  is 
safe  in  your  hands,  and  I  have  only  to  recommend,  with  all 
good-will  and  a:l  the  fervour  it  deserves,  the  claims  of  this 
institution  on  your  support,  and  to  beg  that  you  will  join  with 
me  in  drinking  "  Success  to  the  Gardeners' Benevolent  Insti- 
tution." (Loud  cheers.)  The  toast  was  drunk  with  three  times 
three  anti  one  cheer  more.  „  t.i,    ,      it. 

H,  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  II. P.,  proposed  the  next  toast,  "  Ihehealtn 
of  the  Chairman,"  who  had  given  up  (as  he  must  have  done  on 
such  a  day)   engagements  of  a  pressing  and  earnest  nature  to 
in    the    Ocean,    bound   for    take  the  chair  oq   b.half  of  this  charity.      The  toast  having 
-  '  been  drunk  wiih  enthusiastic  cheering,  the  CHAiaMAU,  in  ac- 

knowledging the  compUment,  said,  it  was  quite  true  that  the 
duties  of  the  day  would  natur'ally  have  called  for  his  presence 
elsewhere,  but  he  felt,  at  all  events,  ihat  he  could  not  spend  her 
Majeslv's  birthday  better  than  among  her  faithlul  gardeners. 
He  woilld  now  give  thtm  the  toast,  "  The  Horticultural  Society, 
coupling  with  it  "  The  health  of  Mr.  Paxton."  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  services  that  gentleman  had  rendered  to  horticulture  w  ere 
recognised  not  only  in  this  metropolis  and  in  this  country,  but 
wherever  flowers  were  cultivated  or  admu'ed,  and  that  was 
over  the  whole  world.    (Hear,  hear.)     ilr.  Paxion  returned 
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thanks.  He  said  tie  had  been  most  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  respond  to  tWs  toast.  No  one  rejoiced  more  at  the  posiuon 
or  was  more  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  Ilorf.rultural 
Society  than  him.self,  for  he  had  been  intimately  connected 
■mth  it  from  its  first  establishment.  He  believed  he  had  planted 
■with  his  own  hand  or  put  down  into  the  earth  every  plant  m 
the  arboretum  at  Chiswick— at  least  all  that  stood  there  24 
years  ago,  for  it  was  28  years  now  since  he  had  first  become 
connected  with  ihe  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  then 
that  which  was  no'v  the  Horticultural  Gardens  was  a  market 
garden,  growing  Apple  trees  and  vegetables ;  and  though  he 
did  not  form  the  ornamental  portion  of  the  gardens,  the  other 
parts  were  almost  wholly  executed  under  his  direction.  (Hear.) 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  responding  to  this  toast,  the  more  so 
as  the  nobleman  whom  he  had  the  proud  satisfaclion  and 
honour  to  serve  was  the  President  of  that  Society,  and  he  could 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  noman  living  had  given 
so'much  attention  to  the  development  of  horticulture  as  that 
nobleman,  who  had  placed  at  his  (Mr.  Paxton's)  disposal 
ample  means  aAd  every  facility  for  the  advancement  of 
that  science,  and  if  he  had  not  succeeded  in  all  he  had 
undertaken  it  was  not  for  want  of  means  or  opportunity. 
(Hear.)  He  had  also  pleasing  recollections  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  on  another  account,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  medium 
through  which  he  was  first  introduced  to  that  nobleman. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  that  Society  had  done  much  good 
in  every  department  of  gardening.  Before  that  Society  was 
established  there  were  no  means  for  men  fond  of  the  science 
of  gardening,  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  a  taste 
for,  and  were  desirous  of  patronising  the  art,  to  assemble  and 
commune  together  with  a  view  to  its  advancement.  The  late 
Sir  J.  Banks  and  a  few  other  distinguished  men,  under  these 
circumstances,  established  the  Society,  which  had  now  grown 
up  and  become  a  most  valuable  institution.  (Hear,  hear.) 
From  that  society  had  emanated  that  foremost  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  collectors  David  Douglas — (hear)— an  old  and 
esteemed  friend  of  his,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  art,  and  than  whom  no  man  of  science  had  left  a 
higbername  behindbim.  The  Horticultural  Society  had  patron- 
ised David  Douglas,  and  hadalsofostered  and  encouraged  many 
other  gardeners  of  great  eminence  ;  and  another  claim  that  it 
had  upon  their  attention  and  respect  was,  that  it  tended  mate- 
rially to  the  establishment  of  this  Institution.  (Cheers.)  He 
believed  the  periodical  shows  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  had  been  of  great  benefit,  by  bringing  together  the 
patronist-rs  of  the  art,  and  giving  the  most  practical  encourage- 
ment to  its  pursuits.  (Cheers.)  There  had  already  been  many 
offshoots  from  the  Society,  as  the  Botanic  Society  in 
the  Regent's  Park,  and  several  others.  He  thanked 
the  company  very  sincerely  for  having  drank  success  to 
a  society  in  whose  welfare  he  was  warmly  interested, 
and  which  deserved  every  encouragement  at  their  hands. 
(Hear.)  With  regard  to  himself,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  he 
thanked  thetn  most  cordially  for  having  associated  his  name 
■withthatof  the  Society  in  the  toast.  (Cheers.)  The  CHAiaiiAN 
next  gave,  "  Success  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,"  between 
which  and  the  Horticultural  Society  he  hoped  there  would 
always  be  an  honourable  but  not  a  hostile  rivalry,  for  there 
was  quite  room  enough  in  this  metropolis  for  both.  He 
would  couple  wi:h  this  toast  the  health  of  Mr.  Hope.  The 
toast  was  drunk  with  honours.  Mr.  Hope,  il.P.,  returned 
thanks.  The  Botanic  Society  had,  without  m  mey,  and  with- 
out means,  succeeded  by  the  energy  of  some  half  dozen  ener- 
getic men,  of  whom  he  was  not  one,  in  attaining  its  present 
position  of  independence.  For  the  first  exhibition  of  this  year 
they  had  already  solti  16,0ij0  tickets.  (Hear,  hear.)  After 
some  other  toasts,  the  contributions  of  the  evening  were 
announced  as  being  near  4(J0I.  The  principal  subscriptions 
handed  in  on  the  occasion  were 


Duke  of  Devonshire  ...£21  0 
EariofCarlisletChairm)  10  10 
Joseph  ilartineau,  Esq.  10  10 
ilessrs.  Wrench  &  Sons  10  10 
George  Bishop, "Esq.  ...  10  10 
Proprietors  of  Garden- 
ers'Journal  10  10 

Thomas  Rivers...: 10  10 

Henry   Thomas   Hope, 

Esq.,   M.P 10  10 

A.  P.  Slade,  Esq 10  10 

Messrs.  Noble  and  Co.  10  10 

Joseph  Paxton,  Esq.  ...  10  10 


U.  Berens,  Esq-,  for  his 

gardener,  Mr.  Stanly  £10  10 

Mr.  Joseph  Robinson...  10  10 

Dr.  Linraiey    5  5 

Gapt.  James  Lamont...  5  5 

Robert  Hanbury,  Esq.  5  5 

Robt.  L.  Holford,  Esq.  5  6 

John  Lane,  Esq 5  5 

Arthur  Pott,  Esq 5  5 

James  Ttiomson,  Esq.  5  5 

Messrs.  Miniers  &  Co.  5  5 

Editorof  the  Gard.  Mag.  5  5 

Mr.  Glendinning 5  5 


Home  Gorrespondence. 

Grape  Rust. — The  following  statement  may  tend  to 
strengthen  one  of  the  many  suggestions  already  pointed 
out  with  regard  to  this  malady  to  which  the  Grape  is  so 
liable  ;  and  as  my  case  is  so  clearly  proven  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  effects  of  sulphur,  my  remarks  may  be 
the  means  of  protecting  some  good  Vine  borders  from 
condemnation.  Two  seasons  ago  the  leaves  of  my  early 
Vines  were  attacked  with  red  spider,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  was  obliged  to  use  sulphur  for  its  destruction. 
I  applied  a  little  at  short  interval:^,  which  did  in  some 
measure  keep  under  that  pest.  I  observed,  however, 
that  some  of  the  berries  were  inclined  to  rust.  I  gave  the 
border  the  merit  of  this,  being,  as  I  thought,  too  wet. 
In  the  following  season  I  was  afraid  of  a  second  attack 
of  my  enemy,  therefore  I  applied  the  sulphur  earlier  and 
to  a  greater  extent  than  before.  Not  being  aware  of  its  I 
evil  propensities  on  the  berry,  I  thought  if  the  foliage 
was  preserved  all  would  be  right ;  but  when  the  fruit  I 
came  to  be  the  size  of  Peas,  1  found,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, their  surface  covered  with  rust  to  a  fearful  ex- 
tent. I  of  course  still  continued  to  attribute  the  fault 
to  the  border.  As  I  allowed  no  handling  in  the 
process  of  thinning,  I  was  aware  that  it  could  not  arise 
from  that.  Seeing,  however,  the  evil  effects  of  sulphur 
on  young  Grapes  pointed  out,  it  struck  me  that  it  might 
be  the  cause  of  my  complaint.  I  concluded  that  I 
should  put  the  experiment  to  the  test  next  season 
(this  one)  ;  I  have,  accordingly,  never  sulphured,  and 
and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory.  I  have  a  fine  crop 
of  fruit  without  the  least  symptoms  of  disease  of  any 
kind.  I  have  therefore  come  to  that  conclusion,  that 
where  sulphur  is  applied  early,  that  is  to  say  while  the 
skin  of  the  berry  is  young  and  tender,  rust  will  unavoid- 
ably follow  ;  and  I  believe  that  many  of  the  cases  that 
we  are  daily  hearing  of  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 
Northman. 

Green  Peas.  —  Having  gathered  some  Peas  this 
morning  for  my  friends,  1  beg  to  send  a  few  for  your 
inspection.  They  were  raised  without  artificial  heat, 
on  the  principle  of  root  ventilation.  I  have  not  grown 
many,  but  merely  tried  an  experiment,  with  five  of  the 
reputed  earliest  sorts.  They  were  all  sown  on  the  12th 
of  December  last,  and  those  now  sent  are  the  moat 
forward  by  14  days.  They  are  Cormack's  Prince 
Albert.  _  They  were  in  bloom  on  the  7th  of  AprU  ;  and 


had  the  weather  been  fine,  I  should  have  had  the  Peas 
in  April.  However,  at  I  have  established  the  fact  that 
I  can  grow  them  without  heat  earlier  than  usual  by 
fully  a  month,  I  hope  in  another  season  to  send  you  a 
dish  worthy  your  notice.  J.  Roberts,  Eastcheap. 
[  Green  Peas  from  Cornwall  have  been  in  the  market 
these  two  weeks  past.] 

Observations  on  ihe  Ai^jusimeni  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Kingdoms,hy  luhich  the  Vital  Functions  of  both 
are  Permanently  Maintained  (see  p.  279). — The  inter- 
esting paper  extracted  from  the  "  Florist,  and  Garden 
Miscellany,"  under  theabove  heading,  wasthesubject  of  a 
communication  to  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  and 
was  forwarded  to  me  by  a  correspondent.  I  very  much 
regret  that  this  information  was  not  appended  to  the 
article,  as  in  its  present  state  it  looks  like  an  original 
communication,  which  it  was  not.  Edward  Beck. 

Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  —  It  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  have  witnessed  the  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural 
Society,  that  in  no  county  in  England  is  this  beautiful 
autumnal  flower  exhibited  iu  a  higher  state  of  perfection 
than  iu  Norfolk,  and  having  received  numerous  letters 
of  inquiry  respecting  the  mode  of  cultivation  pursued, 
we  have  taken  advantage  of  your  columns  in  giving 
publicity  to  the  same.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  every  exhibitor  pursues  this  precise  method 
of  treatment,  but  it  is  such  as  we  ourselves  adopt,  and 
we  venture  to  say  that  if  carried  out  it  will  ensure 
dwarf  plants  from  I3  to  2  feet  high,  covered  with  rich 
dark  green  foliage,  and  carrying  blooms  from  0  to  7 
inches  in  diameter.  In  the  last  week  in  May  we  select 
the  tops  of  the  strongest  shoots  for  cuttings,  putting 
four  or  five  round  the  edge  of  a  3-inch  pot,  and  placing 
them  in  a  gentle  warmth  ;  when  rooted  they  are  potted 
singly  in  the  same  sized  pot,  and  kept  ia  a  close  frame 
for  a  few  days,  until  they  have  become  established  ;  the 
tops  may  then  be  pinched  out,  leaving  five  or  six  joints 
to  remain  for  lateral  shoots  ;  after  a  few  days'  hardening 
off  they  are  then  removed  to  an  open  situation,  allowing 
the  plants  a  suflicient  distance  from  each  other  to  pre- 
vent their  drawing,  care  being  observed  that  they  do  not 
suffer  from  want  of  water.  About  the  third  week  in 
July  we  shift  for  blooming  into  7-inch  pots,  using  a 
small  handful  of  coarsely  broken  hones  at  the  bottom. 
The  soil  we  use  consists  of  equal  parts  of  well  decayed 
(one  year  old)  pig  manure,  turfy  loam,  and  leaf-mould, 
adding  half  a  barrowful  of  peat  and  half  ditto  of  road 
drift  to  every  four  barrows  of  the  above.  When  potted 
they  are  placed  in  rows'2  feet  apart,  and  they  require 
but  little  attention,  except  watering,  for  two  months  ;  at 
the  expiration  of  this  period  we  commence  watering 
twice  a  week  with  liquid  manure  made  with  one  bushel 
of  fresh  pig  manure  (free-  from  straw),  to  about  80 
gallons  of  water  ;  this  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  or 
three  days.  As  soon  as  the  plants  show  flower-buds, 
we  tie  each  shoot  to  a  stick,  and  train  them  fan-shaped. 
Disbudding  ought  now  to  be  attended  to,  reserving  only 
one  or  at  most  two  at  the  top  of  each  shoot  ;  but  where 
two  are  left,  it  is  better  to  take  out  the  second  bud  and 
leave  tlie  third,  to  prevent  confusion.  As  soon  as  the 
buds  show  colour,  the  plants  are  then  removed  to  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  giving  plenty  of  air  and 
substituting  water  for  liquid  manure.  We  ought  to 
have  mentioned  that  where  a  profusion  of  bloom  is  re- 
quired, two  or  three  plants  may  be  inserted  in  the  pots 
where  only  one  is  usually  grown  ;  this  will  afford  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  away  the  weakest  shoots,  and 
reserving  tlie  strongest  only.  Youell  and  Co.,  Great 
Yarmouth. 

Guano. — The  farmers  and  gardeners  of  this  country 
owe  you  much  for  the  exertions  you  have  made  to 
secure  them  against  the  tricks  of  the  guano  trade.  I 
have  discovered  the  hill  side  to  which  you  allude  in 
your  leading  article,  and  it  is  truly  a  real  California. 
The  trade  is  brisker  since  your  exposure  than  it  was 
before  ;  "  the  waggon  "  has  got  an  extra  horse  in  it,  and 
an  extra  waggon  is  put  to  work.  The  bags  hold  about 
3  or  4  bushels,  and  are  placed  generally  in  the  bottom 
of  a  covered  waggon,  but  sometimes  I  see  they  have 
two  layers  of  bags,  one  above  the  other.  This  I  imagine 
depends  upon  how  fast  they  can  dig  it  on  the  hill  side. 
If  the  company  is  carrying  on  this  for  the  adulteration 
of  guano,  then  I  say  there  is  no  other  way  of  putting  a 
stop  to  it  than  by  Government  interference.  No  one 
person  can  do  it.  Duhvich,  May  16. 

The  Stanivick  Nectarine.  —  In  November,  1848,  I 
had  some  young  Peaches  potted,  which  had  been  raised 
from  seed  the  preceding  summer  ;  intendiag  to  try  an 
experiment  in  grafting  Peaches  (it  may  be  mentioned 
that  they  are  invariably  budded),  the  Stanwick  Nec- 
tarine happened  to  run  to  mind,  and  I  thought  my 
Peach  stocks  might  possibly  be  turned  to  good 
account,  by  grafting  the  shoots  of  that  rather  than 
of  Peaches.  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  gardener  at 
Stanwick,  to  send  me  the  prunings  of  the  tree  iu  lieu 
of,  as  usual,  consigning  them  to  the  rubbish  heap.  The 
shoots  were  received  in  December,  and  immediately 
grafted  on  my  Peach  stocks  in  pots  ;  nearly  200  were  I 
think  grafted,  placed  in  a  cool  house  secure  from  frost, 
and  towards  the  end  of  January  removed  to  gentle 
bottom  heat  over  a  tank  ;  they  seemed  at  one  time  as  if 
every  graft  would  grow.  But,  after  making  a  shoot 
nearly  an  inch  in  length,  they  gradually  died  off,  so  that 
in  the  end  only  25  were  left.  Twenty-four  of  these  were 
sold  on  Wednesday  last,  and  realised  such  prices  as 
were  never  jet  heard  of  for  small  trees  of  a  Nectarine, 
What  a  soliii  benefit  has  thus  resulted  from  a  few  appa- 
rently worthless  shoots,  and  what  a  lesson  to  us  gardeners 
never  to  despair,  but  to  "  try  and  trust."   T.  Rivers. 


Fish  Ponds. — In  a  garden  attached  to  the  premises 
in  which  I  reside  is  a  fish  pond,  in  which  are  some 
Water  Lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The  Lilies 
have  for  some  time  looked  unhealthy,  and  weighed 
down ;  on  examining  them,  I  find  that  the  leaves  are 
covered  with  the  enclosed  gelatinous  substance,  which 
I  presume  is  a  MoUusca  of  some  water  snail.  Will 
you  inform  me  if  such  is  the  fact,  and  if  it  is  desirable 
to  let  it  remain  as  a  food  for  the  fish  I  C.  E.,  Hanvjell, 
May  3.  [We  did  not  find  the  gelatinous  substance 
spoken  of.  ] 


Societies, 

Li.N'NEAN,  May  7. — The  President,  in  the  Chair. 
M.  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  and  Asa  Gray,  M.D.,  were 
elected  foreign  fellows.  Dr.  Lankester,  E.  Newman,  Esq., 
and  W.  Spence,  Esq.,  were  appointed  auditors.  The 
President  exhibited  a  leaf  of  Victoria  regia,  Lindl, 
obtained  from  the  stove  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, at  Sion,  where  a  plant  is  now  flowering.  The 
President  said  that  some  question  had  been  raised  as 
to  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  new  genus  for  this 
plant.  The  characters  which  distinguished  it  from 
Euryale  were  sufficiently  distinct ;  but  whether  they 
were  of  primary  or  secondary  importance  he  would  not 
pronounce.  He  thought  the  bodies  which  were  ordinarily 
called  stigmas,  belonged  to  an  outer  series  of  floral 
appendages,  whilst  the  true  stigmas  were  seated  beloWj 
directly  over  the  summit  of  the  fruit.  "  Notes  on  the 
Dry  Rot,  as  observed  in  the  church  of  King's  Wear, 
Devonshire,"  by  A.  H.  Holdsworth,  Esq. ,  communicated 
by  the  President,  were  read.  In  this  instance  some  old 
wood  was  employed  in  a  new  building,  and  the  rot  spread 
in  particular  directions.  On  removing  the  affected 
portions  of  wood,  the  rot  was  speedily  arrested.  A 
letter  was  read  addressed  by  the  President  to  Sir 
Francis  Beaufortj  for  communication  to  Baron  .Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt,  on  the  origin  and  mode  of  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gulf- weed.  Mr.  Brown  was  of  opinion 
that  there  was  more  than  one  species  of  plant  included 
under  the  term  Gulf-weed.  Although  the  opinion  had 
been  pronounced  that  this  plant  grows  on  the  shores  of 
the  west,  and  was  brought  out  to  sea  by  the  Gulf-stream, 
he  had  observed  certain  appearances  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  Gulf-weed  might  propagate  itself  whilst 
floating  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 


Garden  Slemoranda. 

Flowering  of  the  Victoria  RsGi-i  at  Sign  House, 
Bre.ntford. — As  many  of  our  readers  know,  this  queen 
of  aquatics  has  been  flowering  here  for  these  two  or 
three  weeks  past ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
quantity  of  fiower-buds  and  young  leaves  at  present  in 
sight,  it  may  be  expected  to  go  on  blossoming  for  some 
time  to  come.  When  we  state  that  this  Water  Lily  has 
not  only  been  grown  but  flowered  in  the  comparatively 
short  space  of  three  months  in  a  slate  tank  of  about- 
22  feet  long  and  some  12  feet  wide,  and  at  no  very 
great  cost  for  fuel  and  other  appliances,  many  may 
be  induced  to  become  cultivators  of  so  truly  curious 
and  magnificent  a  water  plant,  who  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered it  beyond  their  reach. 

The  plant  at  Sion  was  received  from  Kew  in  the  2i 
week  of  September  last.  It  was  then  a  very  small  affair, 
the  largest  leaf  not  being  more  than  4  inches  in  diameter. 
No  convenient  receptacle  having  been  previously  pro- 
vided for  it,  three  Nelumbium  tubs,!,  e.,  tubs  in  which 
Nelumbiums  had  been  cultivated,  were  procured,  one  of 
these  was  filled  with  water,  and  in  this  the  pot  contain- 
ing our  aquatic  was  plunged.  The  other  two  tubs  were 
placed  one  above  and  the  other  below  this  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  circulating  and  changing  the  water,  which 
was  led  by  means  of  a  siphon  out  of  the  higher  tub  into 
the  one  in  which  the  plant  was,  from  thence  into  the 
lower  tub,  and  out  of  that  it  was  again  pumped  into  the 
higher  one,  thus  producing  a  continual  flow  of  water 
from  the  higher  tub  to  the  lower  one,  a  point  (the  cir- 
culation of  the  water)  which  Mr.  Ivison  considers  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  culture  of  this  aquatic.  It 
was  shifted  first  into  a  pot  and  then  into  a  basket  while 
it  remained  in  the  Nelumbium  tub,  which  was  at  last 
enlarged  to  6  feet  square  at  the  top  by  means  of  sheet 
lead,  and  even  under  those  comparatively  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  it  made  very  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. A  slate  tank,  22  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and 
2  feet  6  inches  deep,  becoming  shaUower  as  its  sides 
were  approached,  was  about  this  time  constructed  for 
its  reception.  A  hillock  of  well  decayed  turfy  loam, 
mixed  with  a  little  river  sand,  and  having  brickbats 
below  to  keep  it  open,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  this 
tank,  and  the  plant  was  planted  out  on  this  hillock  a 
little  after  Christmas.  The  water  in  the  tank  is  warmed 
by  a  2-inch  pipe  at  top,  and  a  4-inch  pipe  at  bottom, 
and  it  is  fed  from  a  small  slate  cistern  at  one  end,  which  '■ 
keeps  continually  pouring  warm  water  on  a  broad 
wheel  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  whose  revolutions  pro- 
duce motion  in  the  water  in  the  large  tank,  the  whole 
being  supplied  from  a  rain-water  cistern  in  the  open 
garden.  The  water  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  85°,  j 
and  the  air  of  the  house  (formerly  a  low  lean-to,  but  now  i 
altered  to  a  span  roof)  between  80°  and  90''.  Since' 
the  house  has  been  altered,  the  tank  has  been  enlarged! 
to  22  feet  square,  each  corner  containing  Nymphteas  of 
Different  colours,  and  there  are  also  two  Nelumbiums 
near  the  centre,  whose  foliage  rising  as  it  does  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  gives  to  the  whole  an  artistic 
appearance,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  yr't 
At  the  present  time,  the  plant  has  10  leaves  on  it^ 
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FOR  TURNIP  SOWTNO. 
eUPERPHOSPHATE  OF   LIME   and  CRUSHED 

^J    BONES  are  the  best  and  cheapest  Manures  for  the  Turnip 
Crops,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  on  application  to  Messrs. 
Hdnt's  Manure  Works,  High-street,  Lambeth,  London. 
Established  1816. 

ERUVIAN  GUANO.-As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 

Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Beight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Biistol,  or  to  dealers  oi' 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  ANTONr  Gibbs  and  Sons, 

London,  May  IS. 

COBN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,   BARLEY,  OATS,  BEANS, 

rpHE  LONDON  MANURE  ""COMPANY  most  con- 
J-  fldently  recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
■cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gvpsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edward  PnEsrR,  Secretary. 
^ Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 

MANURES.— The    following    Manures   are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 
Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        ...  —     " 

Clover  Manure,  do.  

Turnip  Manure,  do.  

Superphosphate  of  Lime  .' 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  

Office,  C9,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
K.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  dt.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  dl.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


l^ENDLE'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
i^  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  IS  JUST  PUBLISHED,  and 
can  be  had  on  application,  ghatis  ((or  one  penny  stamp). 

It  conlains  a  descriptive  list  of  ail  the  lest  Field 
Turnips,  ivith  the  lowest  market  prices,  also  a  full 
descriptive  price  current  of  all  the  test  sorts  o/ Carrots, 
Mangold  Wuezel,  Clover,  ^r.,  as  luell  as  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Catalogue. 
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Kendle's  Imperial  Purple-tou  Swede  Turnin 

Ditto  ditto        

Skirving's  Liverpool  Sivcde  ditto,  per  Ib.i  M, 
Laing's  Improved        ditto     ditto,  per  Ih.,  Sd. 
Purple-top  Scotch       ditto     ditto,  per  lb.,  SiZ 
White  and  Green  Globe  per  lb    6d 

White  Belgi-in  Carrot  ...  ...     ' 

Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel 
True  Italian  Rye-grass 


per  lb.  Os.  Sd, 
per  qt.  1  0 
per  qt.  1  0 
per  qt.  1  0 
per  qt.  1  0 
per  qt.  0  10 
per  lb.  0  10 
per  lb.  0  8 
per  bufh.  7     0 


T  .,,Ii''^?'BLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSB~FlP^r^ ' 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
RnRRrn"p',''n"JI''  "^  "'"'  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA. 
f^"w?tcrin^'p,?,  ""■^  TUBING.  These  Pipes  are  well  adaptts 
G  J,    v,,?^  Gardens,  conveying  Liquid  Manure,  for  Breweries 

L^oSor,  o,^I     r°i"'  °°''.  Flexible  Pipe    is  required.     Hot 

c£^;^^;oTattrn^;w.^nln^-f'-':?.^^i°— ^VTur^^^^^^ 
!:.1!.  'i^'^n'elypo,  table,   stowing  closely  wi.hout  danger  of 


mjury,  resisting  the  inHuence  of  climate, 


frequently  so  injurious  to  such 


insects,  and  vermin. 


articles  on  board  ship,  and  rel 


Best  English  Red  and  White  Clover  perlb.,  5dto0     , 

Large  Cattle  Parsnip  per  lb..  Is.  to  1     G 

l\ith  every  other  kind  of  Agricultutal  Seeds  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.     (See  Catalogue.; 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  GRASSES,  sold  in  mixtures  to 
suit  various  soils,  at  3()s.  per  acre,  allowing  two  bushels  of  light 
seed  and  13  lbs.  of  heavy  seed  to  each  acre. 

All  orders  above  21.  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any  station  on  the  Great  IVeslern,  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  or  South  Devon  Bail- 
wiiys  ;  or  to  any  town  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  or  to 
Cork,  Dtiblin,  or  Liverpool,  by  Steamers. 

Raihvay  and  Steam  communication  lo  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland, 

For  Catalogues  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  178(1. 


LAWES'S  PATENT  MANURE. 
XyiLLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
'  »  Mr.  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes's  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek.— Apply  to  WiLLlAa  E. 
Eendle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 

GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— Superphos- 
phate  of  Lime  (See  reports  of  experiments  iu  Roval  Ai-ri- 
toltural  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  0,  Part  2),  Guano,  Peruv'ian 
and  Patagonian,  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  of  known  value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. — Apply  to  Mabk 
FOTHEBGILL,  •201a,  Upper  Thames-Street.  London. 

CORN  MANURE^ 
■DLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma 
-L>  nure  for  Corn  and  other  Cropp,  containing  Ammonia, 
■jPhosphate  of  Lime,  Potash,  Soda,  Magnesia,  Silicate  of  Potash, 
■cfcc.  Price,  delivered  alongside  a  vessel,  or  any  Wharf  in 
London,  SI,  per  ton.  It  is  sold  in  a  finely-ground  dried  powder, 
by  the  Patentee,  at  No.  3,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane, 
London. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,   Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Sulphate,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 
I^UNCAN  HAIRS  hai^ng  personally  superintencled 
-"--'   the  selection  and  growth   of  the  Turnip  Seed  he  ofi'ers, 
can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  genuine.     Likewise, 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  every    description,    of  first-rate 
quality  and  low  in  price.     Catalogues  with  prices  free. 

Garden  Tools,  Nets,  andeverj  article  connected  with  the  trade 
vAhulesale  and  retail. 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  109.  St.  Martin's-lane.  Charing-crnss 

IVfESSRS.  NFS  BIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI." 
-L»-»-  CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  33,  Kennington-lane,  London.- 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  EngiUBer- 
ing,  <tc.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbii's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  (fee,  are  published  by  Lono- 
MAN  and  Co.,  and  may  he  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  terras  of  the  School  can  be  had  on  application  either 
personally  or'by  letter. 


lrcnJa,^v'',!lL''/'"^"r  *""»''  '™S  out  of  use,'rende7Them  pi^ 
ticularly  adapted  tor  exportation.  ^ 

fi,f'?-~IV,'''^'^''',*'^'^  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE 
fit  ed  with  Roses,  Jets,  and  Branches,  complete,  viith  Union 
Joints,  ready  to  attach  to  Water  Cisterns. 

>orvin'i'"w  "?'■''"■"?,''''"''"''  'o  J'  ^-  H-  at  theManufac. 
.ory    and   Warehouse,  Goswcll-mews,  Goswell-road,  London 
meet  with  immediate  attention.  * 


vill 


SOCIETY      OF 


L>01'aL       AuKioULl'UKAL 

„,  ENGLAND. 

^Ilt.'  ^^^^-^rl^^^  MEETING  will  be  held  at  the 
Society  8  House  in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  22d 
inst.,  at  Eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

,       -       „  liy  order  of  the  Council, 

London,  May  1,  1850.  JAMES  HUDSON,  Secretary. 

NOMINATION  OF  JUDGES.  -  On  or  before  the  General 
Meeting  on  the  22d  of  May.  Nominations  of  Judges  for  Stock 
or  Implements,  at  the  Exeter  Meeting,  will  be  recei  ed  from 
Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  requested  to  certifv  froS 
their  personal  knowledge,  that  the  parties  proposed  a  e  qualT: 
bed  and  willing  to  act  as  Judges  for  the  particular  clasps  for 
which  th.y  are  respectively  recommended,  and  who  are  nncon. 
nected  with  any  Exhibitor  of  Stock  or  Maker  of  Implements, 
and  have  no  direct  personal  interest  in  the  Stock  exhibited,  as 
the  brireder  of  any  of  the  animals  upon  which  they  may  he 
called  uptm  to  adjudicate.  J       "J    "= 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


a-ATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 
TP  DENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
-»-li  •  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
■respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  02.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  od.  to  Is.  (id! 
per  Buperficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id,  to  9d.  per 
foot. HEATKNG  BY  HOT  WATER. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS    AND   HORTICULTURAL^ 
BUILDING. 


IJURE  WATii-R  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
■fi^  stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  R.^M  ;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes.  Threshing  Machines,  Deep- well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains! 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made.— Freeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  En"i- 
neers  ;  Office,  70,  Strand,  London. 

Works,  Sumne'r-street,  Southwark-bridge-road. 


w 


T  OOK  TO  YOUR  STABLE  EXPENDITURE, 
■'-'       and  attend  to  its  economy  and  Corn-dealers'  Bills. 

pHAFF  MACHINES.— Horse  Masters  should  give 
^-^  cut  Hay  or  Wheat  Straw  with  the  Oats  they  allow  and 
those  Oats  should  be  bruised.— MARY  WEDLAKE'S  superior 
CHAFF  MACHINES  and  OAT  BRUISERS,  manufactun-d  on 
the  premises  (-10  years  establi^hedj,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  and 
S,  Billiter-street. 

N.B.  ChafF.cutting  and  Oat-bruising   Machinery    by  horse- 
power.   OIJ  Machines  repaired. 


IJENDLE'S    CHK.VllCAL    PLANT    MANURE.— 

it  We  havejust  received  thefollowingletterfromCapt.  James 
Williams,  R.N.,  Newport,  near  Barnstaple. 

"  Newport-terrace,  Barnstaple,  May  1-1,  1850. 
"  Sir,— I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  another  supply  of  your 
Chemical  Plant  Manure,  and  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  in- 
forming you  of  the  beneficial  efiects  I  have  found  it  produce 
on  my  plants  in  general.  I  am  certain  a  short  trial  of  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  any  person  using  it.  I  find  my  plants  stroyig 
and/ull  o/Jlowers,  particularly  my  Geraniums,  which  are  grown 
in  very  small  pots,  producing  now,  at  this  time,  fine  tnisses  of 
flowers,  large,  and  their  colours  dear.  On  my  Calceolarias  it  has 
an  a  tonishhig  effect  in  the  produce  of  flowers,  both  in  quantity 
and  size;  with  regard  to  Petunias  the  same.  I  now  use  it  in  the 
compost  of  all  my  greenhouse  plants.  I  have  so  far  been  sue 
cesslul  in  the  quantity  I  have  used- one  pint  of  manure  to  two 
pecks  of  compost ;  and  as  it  is  ines-pensive,  I  wish  you  a  suc- 
cessful sale,  and  trust  that  jour  customers  will  be  as  well 
satisfied  as  I  am. 

"  I  remain,  sir,  jours  truly,        James  Williams."    ' 

"P.S.  I  shall  most  assuredly  recommend  all  my  friends 
to  use  it."  ^ 

Samples  can  be  had  gratis,  by  enclosing  six  penny  postage 
stamps  to  pay  the  postage.  Sold  in  tin  canisters,  at  Is.,  2s., 
and  3s.  Od.  each,  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  or  the  money 
will  be  returned. 

Apply  to  William  E.  Bendle  &  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 


HILL  begs  respectfully   to   announce  that  his 


improved  "  FLUE  BOILER"  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  staliouary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  principle.    Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
'„»  A  liberal  liiscount  to  the  Trada. 
W.  EtLL,  Horticultural  Works.  Greenwich. 

XJ YDRAULIC  ENGINES,  WATER  RAMS,  &c. 
a"7  "?  Improved  Principles  ;  Engines  worked  by  Steam  or 
Uydrauhc  power,  to  raise  from  1  gallon  to  1000  per  minute  to 
1  height  of  500  feet,  and  from  a  depth  of  000  feet.  Douche 
vapour.  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths.  Buildin"s' 
conservatories,  &c.,  heated  by  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Borin"-' 
sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  &c.  Towns  supplied 
Direct  to  JontJ  Lecg,  Cheltenham. 

QTEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-stre^, 
'->  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
1;°^  «^,^°S*^'«:'>>f«rs  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
icientiho  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
jppljipg  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
Be,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
_cciired  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues 
'■•  J  :!$'  °  ^'^0  'o  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
nends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
.opper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
ire  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
hose  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
10  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  •  or 
hey  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Inrsenes  throughout  the  kingdom.  i^         v 

S.  and  Co  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
7,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
■t  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
te  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terras 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
raamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and'Sardin 
ences.  Wire-work,  &«. 


TTOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN 
AX  ONE  SHILLING  PER  DAY!]  and  make  the  Animal 
look  better  than  he  now  does  when  you  are  paying  not  less  than 
12s,  to  los.  per  week.  Consider  the  enormous  saving  in  these 
hard  times — times  of  cheapness  !  I 

"no  YOU  BRUISE  THE  O.VTS  YOU  GIVE 
J-^  YOUR  HORSES  '.  No.  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out 
of  every  three,  and  your  Cattle  do  not  do  half  so  well.— MARY 
WEDLAKB  and  CO.'S  OAT  BRUISING  MILLS.  Superior 
Chaff  Engine,  simple  in  construction,  doing  from  50  to  SliO 
bushels  daily  and  more.  Nearly  all  respectable  Coachmasters 
and  Brewers  in  London  use  these  implements.  To  be  seen  at 
118,  Fenchurch-street , opposite  Mark-lane,  close  to  the  Black- 
wall  Railway. 
N.B.  Linseed  Mills,  Bean  Mills,  and  M.-ilt  Mills,  in  great  variety. 

A  GRICULTURAL    DRAINING  :    THE  DERBY 

-^^  LEVEL. — A  Very  Superior  Draining  Level,  of  great  siin. 
pliciiy,  price  3J,  6s  ,  to  be  had  of  the  Maker,  Mr.  John  Davis, 
Optician,  Derby.  The  above  is  securely  packed  and  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  empire.        


DELL'S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  is  ready  for 
A-'  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint.  For  beauty 
it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUT 
STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or  any 
other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  ),  2,  and  3  cwt.,  at  8s.,  15s.,  and  2ls. 
casks  inclusive.  ' 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS.— Invaluable  for  cheapness, 
beauty,  and  permanence  ;  not  half  the  cost  of  other  paints, 
always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  tor  lears,  and  therefore 
well  suited  for  exportation.  Hrilliant  black,  2s.  ;  rich  brown 
2s.  Od.  ;  greens  and  light  colours  is.  per  gallon.  ' 

G.  Bell  and  Co.,  2,  WellinL'ton-stieet,  Goswell-street.  London. 


T 

And 


IRON    AND     WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 
HOMAS     PERRY     AND     SONS 

252,  OXFORD-STREET  (near  HYDE  PARK), 
Hiphfields    Foundry  and    ffrought-iron    Works,  B'ilston, 
Stafford-hire,  fihtnuiaciurera  of  all  descriptions  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING 
Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  »fcc.  • 
Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 
Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing  ; 
Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Boai  d  of  Ordnance  ; 
And  Government  Contractors. 
The  works  of  Messrs,  Pemt  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  first  iron  distiicf,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 
with   the   greatest  facility,  and  on   the  most  moderate  terms. 
Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.    The  show- 
rooms contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 
and  Wire-work,  and  are  tlie  largest  in  London.     An  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  and  prices,  sent  on 
.application,,  post-free. 

' 


SATURDAY,  MAY  18,  1850. 

irEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  I'OLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WBnKESDAr,    May    22-Agficu  rural  Society  of  England. 
TnuBSDAT,        —       2:!— Auritulturallmp.  Society  01  Ireland. 
IVuuivBaDAr,     —       2'J-AKricultural  Society  ot'EDsland. 
TuuRBDAT,        —       30— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  "of  Iielandj 

^  We  have  repeatedly  warneii  our  reatiers  of  the 
risk  they  run  by  purchasing  cheap  guano  ;  but,  not- 
withstantiing  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject, 
there  are  still  so  many  short-sighted  as  to  persist  in 
cheapening  down  this  and  other  artificial  manures, 
until  it  has  become  a  regular  trade  to  supply  an 
article  of  which  the  principle  recommendation  is  its 
low  price.  A  summer  or  two  ago,  at  a  sea-port 
town,  we  saw  a  manufactory  of  cheap  guano  in  full 
swing ;  there  was  a  pug  mill  at  work,  mixing  the 
Patagonian  and  chalk  together,  the  result  being  a 
beautiful  sample  of  Peruvian  guano  ! 

During  the  last  week  we  have  received  intelligence 
of  another  manufactory  of  this  kind,  so  busily  en- 
gaged that  the  men  are  working  night  and  day. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  result,  alongside 
of  which  we  place  an  analysis  of  Peruvian  guano, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  : 

Adulterated  Guano. 
Organic  matter,  yielding  7.36  ammonia       14.96 
Earthy  salts,  coataining  14.28  phosphate     17.22 
Water       ...         9.54—41.72 

Adulterations  : 

Common  salt       ...         13.52 

Brown  ochre       ■ 44.76—58.28 


..   100.00 


Total 
Peruvian  Guano. 
Organic  matter,  yielding  19.48  ammonia    43.38 
Alkaline  salts       ...  ...  ...  ...      13.46 

Earthy  salts,  contaiuing  25.00  phosphate     28.50 

Insoluble  matter  2.16 

Water       12,50—100. 

The  price  of  the  former  is  Tl.  per  ton,  that  of  the 
latter  is  10^.  ;  but  when  the  amount  of  adulteration 
is  taken  into  account,  the 

Adulterated  guano  costs  about  ...  '      ...     15/. 

Peruvian  .,  „  ...  ...     10/, 

The  folly  of  thus  attempting  to  get  guano  cheap 
cannot  be  more  strongly  shown.  Men  will  have, 
in  fact  must  have,  a  profit  upon  their  transactions  ; 
and  if  farmers  will  persist  in  only  giving  a  certain 
price  for  guano,  dealers  will  always  be  found  whoi 
will  undertake  to  satisfy  them ;  and  well  they  may. 


THE     ^nPTnTT_TVIMnj_AL     GAZETTE. 
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for  in  this  adulterated  guano  tlie  browu  "=]>  '^.7'^* 
Uch  it  is  mixed,  costs  little  enough  leavmg  he 
foudulent  dealer  a  much  greater  profit  than  the 
lirmps:!-  merchant  is  satisfied  with. 
^Th  party  most  to  blame  in  this  matter  rs  the 
farme'  the  chemical  analysis  by  which  the  fraud 
wirdiscovered  in  this  case  cost  about  1?.,  so  that 
Xre  any  quautity  is  needed,  that  cannot  be  a 
Terious  coLideration.  Those  farmers  who  cannot 
afi^ord  this,  must  go  to  dealers  of  established  charac- 
ter, and,  asking  for  the  genuine  article,  they  must 
pay  the  best  price.  By  doing  so,  they  may  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  they  secure  a  cheaper  article 
than  any  discernment  of  theirs,  unassisted  by  chemi- 
cal analysis,  could  ever  have  effected._ 

One  word  to  certain  eminent  chemists,  to  caution 
them  against  the  extremely  careless  way  in  which 
many  of  them  allow  their  names  to  be  used.  \\  e 
have  now  before  us  a  printed  copy  of  an  analysis 
with  the  name  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  attached 
to  it,  by  which  guano  has  been  sold  by  a  very  exten- 
sive dealer  for  upwards  of  two  years,  with  wiiat 
approximation  to  truth  our  readers  may  judge.  W  e 
would  also  recommend  that  all  analyses  ot  guano 
should  be  calculated  on  one  principle,  so  as  to  show, 
as  in  the  instances  we  have  quoted  above  :— 

In  100  parts— 1st,  the  organic  matter,  and  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  it  yields ;  2d,  substances  soluble 
in  water,  or  alkaline  salts  ;  3d,  earthy  salts  or  sub- 
stances soluble  in  acid,  containing  phosphates  ; 
4th,  insoluble  matter ;  and  5th,  the  quantity  of  water. 
An  analysis  professing  to  give  more  information 
than  this  'is  a  waste  of  time  as  far  as  the  iarmer  is 
concerned.  But,  if  all  analyses  were  given  m  the 
above  form,  they  could  be  more  easily  and  more 
accurately  compared  than  under  the  present  system. 
We  have  little  hope  that  our  repeated  warnings 
will  be  attended  to.  The  temptarion  of  apparent 
cheapness  is  too  great  to  be  resisted,  until  the  sub- 
ject is  either  better  understood,  or  until  the  farmer 
has  found  that  low  priced  guano  invariably  produces 
inferior  crops.  . 

The  farmer  who  requires  a  small  quantity  can  only 
protect  himself  by  dealing  with  men  of  known  good 
character.  We  advise  those  who  farm  largely  to  ask 
for  a  sample  from  the  tradesman,  and  when  the  bulk 
arrives  send  it  with  a  samp'e  selected  by  himself  to  a 
professional  chemist,  whose  practical  knowledge  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  speak  not  only  to 
the  comparative  value  of  the  two  samples,  but  also 
to  an  approximation  of  the  market  value  of  either. 

The  low  priced  guano  is  not  only  actually  dearer 
than  the  high  priced  sample  when  the  quantity  of 
fertilising  ingredients  each  contains  is  taken  into 
consideration;  but  the  farmer  also  finds  that  his 
crops  are  wofuUy  deficient  when  these  cheap  manures 
have  been  used.  There  are,  surely,  a  sufficient 
Dumber  of  chances  against  a  good  crop  without  the 
farmer  adding  to  them  by  the  use  of  inferior  manures  ; 
and  as  this  is  the  season  when  the  pnncipal  pur- 
chases are  made,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upoii 
them  to  abandon  their  present  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  "  practices. 

Unless  some  new  source  of  guano  be  discovered, 

this  valuable  manure  will  gradually  become  vei-y 

scarce,   and    the   extensive   system   of    fraud    and 

adulteration  now  carried  on  will  also  tend  to  bring 

it  into  disrepute.     By  satisfjang  farmers  that  there 

are  other  sources  of  fertility  besides  the  dung  heap, 

it  has,  however,  effected  a  revolution  in  practical 

agriculture  undreamt  of  before  its  introduction.    A 

new  species  of  manufacture  has  sprung  up  to  supply 

this  growing  deficiency,  which   promises  to  be  of 

great^importance  not  only  to  agriculture  but  also  to 

the  general  trade  of  the  community,  and  many  who 

have  entered  this  new  trade  seem  to  be  actuated  by 

the  wish  of  making   sales  for  one  year  only— one 

sample  of  superphosphate  which  we  saw  turned  out 

by  one  of  these  gentry,  actually  contained  80  per 

cent,  of  gypsum  ;  of  course  he  could  not  expect  any 

of  his  customers  to  come  back  to  him  the  next  season. 

A  few  years  will,  however,  weed  out  such  men,  and 

those    manufacturers    who   have    been    careful    to 

manufacture    a  good    article   from    the    first,   will 

speedily  have  the  market  to  themselves. 

We  again  reiterate  our  warning  to  farmers  to  be 
careful  what  they  purchase,  in  the  name  of  artificial 
manures.  The  character  of  a  respectable  tradesman, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  chemist,  are  a  sufficient 
protection  if  he  will  but  avail  himself  of  them. 

"  How  can  he  get  wisdom  thatholdeth  the  plough, 
and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen, 
and  is  occupied  in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is 
of  bullocks  V  Such,  in  ancient  times,  was  the 
exclamation  of  the  Hebrew  sage  ;  and  the  same 
enquiry  may  again  be  demanded  of  the  present  age 
with  a  similar  hopelessness  of  solution.  How  are 
mental  acquisitions  to  be  obtained  by  the  toiling 
labourer  who  for  12  hours  daily  is  fagging  in  the 
field  ;  who  "  giveth  his  mind  to  make  furrows,  and 


is  diligent  to  give   the   kine   fodder,"    instead    of 
devoting  his  intellectual  faculties  exclusively  to  other 
obiects  which  mechanism  is  unable  to  perform  ;  and 
who  has  but  little  opportunity  for  the  satisfaction  ot 
his  mental  appetite.     While  the  sinews  of  a  man  are 
overstrained,  and  his  nerves  fatigued  m  daily  drudgery, 
what  vigour  or  inclination  can  he  have  for  exercising 
and  infOTming  his  mind?     Education  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  develope  with  rapidity  the  mental  capa- 
cities of  the  poor  until  business  shall  shorten  its 
demands  upon  their  time  and  energy  ;  for  while  the 
working-men  of  Britain  are  entitled  to  honour  for 
the  triumphs  they  have  in  so  many  instances  achieved 
over  the  ruthless  obstacles  that  beset  their  progress, 
the  far  greater  part  have  failed  in  strength  or  courage 
to  destroy  the  lion  difficulties  in  their  path  : 
"Chill  penury  lepresbed  their  noble  zeal,  __ 
And  froze  the  senial  current  of  the  soul. 
It  is  true  to  some  extent  that  "  the  wisdom  ot  a 
learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure,  and 
he  that  hath  little  business  shall  become  wise.      But 
leisure  alone  will  not  suffice.     Of  all  employments, 
that  of  farming  is  supposed  to  give  the  largest  periods 
of  cessation  from  labour  ;  and  yet  agriculturists  gene- 
rally, at  least  of  England  and  Ireland,  are  not  usually 
classed  as  men  of  cultivated  intellects  and  brilliant 
attainments.     Poets    discourse   on  the  power  ot  a 
constant  familiarity  with  the  operations  of  nature, 
such  as  is  found  in  a  rural  life,  to  excite  ^flection 
and  elevate  the  mind.    But  l»w  then  is  it  that  the 
OTeatmassof  the  farmers  who  enjoy  such  frequent 
and  lengthened  respites  from  the  turmoils  of  business 
should  be  proverbially  feeble  and  contracted  m  their 
mental  aspirations  and  acquirements  ?     How  comes 
it  that  lectures,  discussions,  and  public  periodicals 
figure  so  diminutively  in  their  hands  ;  and  how  is  it 
that  while  the  charms  of  the  chase    the  glories  0 
crame,  and  the  perfections  of  their  beasts  of  sport 
form   an   absorbing  topic  at  market  meetings   and 
convivial  gatherings-the  revelations  of  science,  the 
birth  of  new  truths,  and  the  great  questions  which 
concern  the  welfare  of  humanity  are  comparatively 
so   little   esteemed  1     Leisure  for   study   is  not  so 
much  needed  as  a  perception  of  the  value  oi  know- 
ledge and  an  inclination  to  possess  it.     it  may  be 


said  that  we  libel  the  class;  but,  we  ask    are  agri- 
culturists  generally  considered   as      readers  ;      do 
not  the  cheering  glass  and  comfortable  pipe  or  tne 
desultory  fireside  conversation  engross  too  many  ol 
the  evening  hours  1     We  may  have  several  useful 
agricultural  magazines   and   papers,   but   these  aie 
mainly  supported  and  purchased  by  the  more  opulent 
farmers  and  landowners  ;  and,   as  a  proof  ot  how 
little  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  read  ot   agri- 
cultural information,  where,  we  ask,  are  our  tarmeis 
penny  periodicals  circulating  their  10,000  per  week  % 
Again,  another  testimony  to  the  truth  of  ourreniarks 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves :  do  thev  not  repeatedly  complain  ot  the  un- 
practical nature  of  communications  in  the  journals  J 
It  is  common  to  hear  the  contents  of  an  agricul- 
tural periodical  summed  up  thus— "there  are  a  lew 
letters  on  cattle-feeding  after  a  fashion  which  every- 
body knows,  practises,  or  ridicules  ;  a  paper  or  two 
describing  the  farming  of  some  innovating  amateur  ; 
an  article  on  some  new-fangled  notions  of  draining  ; 
a  few  pet  opinions  respecting  foreign  competition ; 
and  a  one-sided  estimate  of  expenses  and  profits— 
but  nothing  of  real  and  practical  utility.       JNow, 
why  do  not  these  men  themselves  write  "  practical 
papers  1 "     The  fact  is,  their  complaints  are  merely 


an  evidence  of  the  unliterary  tastes  and  habits  of 
their  class.     Those  who  would  claim  to  themselves 
the  distinction  of  "  practical "  farmers  are  in  general      , 
too   unfamiliar    with    the    pen   to   take   the   rural 
journalism  out  of  the  hands  of  the  "fancy  farmer 
or  son  of  science.     The  lawyer  and  physician  seem 
to  possess  more  favourable   opportunities  than  the 
farmer  for  studying  the  "  theory  "   of  their  profes- 
sions ;  because  their  business  is  much  amongst  books 
and  papers,  and  they  cannot  acquire  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  their  practice  without  reading,  whereas 
farm  operations  may  be  directed  without  the  aid  of 
written  information.     The  learned  professions  dis- 
cover past  theory  in  books  of  cases,  &c. ;  the  farmer 
finds  it  in  the  modified  farm  practice  of  the  day.  The 
habits   of  reading  and  writing  are  intimately  con- 
nected ^-ith  the  one  variety  of  pursuits,  and  widely 
severed   from   the   other  :    hence  the    lawyer   and 
medical  man  are  accustomed  to  rest  their  belief  and 
knowledge  upon  recorded  facts,  while  the  farmers 
are  chiefly  influenced  by  improvements  performed 
before  their  eyes.     But  cannot  these  trammels  of 
habit  be  broken  through  :  is  the  mighty  power  ot 
the  press  to  be  limited  in  its  usefulness  by  the  un- 
congenial tastes  of  men  ?     If  there  be  any  truth  m 
chemical   and    geological    science,  agnculture   will 
progress  in  proportion  as  the  principles  and  tacts  ot 
these  sciences   are  known  and  understood  by  the 
cultivators  of    the   soil  ;  and,   by  what   means  are 
those  truths  to  be  disseminated  if  not  by  the  press  ' 
If  there  be  any  advantage  accruing  from  the  publica- 
tion of  discoveries  and  the  discussion  of  opinions, 
1  then  is  the  agricultural  press  destined  to  effect  an 
entire  renovation  of  our  art.  _ 

The  necessity  of  multiplpng  the  vehicles  ot  in- 
formation, and  the  importance  of  employing  every 
means  by  which  printed  statements  may  be  made 
valuable  and   convincing,   are   points   upon   wluch 
many  columns  might  be  written.     Undoubtedly  one 
of  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  the  hindrance 
of  agricultural  improvement  has  been  the  broken 
channel  of  intercourse  between  mmd  and  mmd    the 
incontrruous  facts  and  fragmentary  evidence  collected 
by  dispersed  and  scattered  individuals  have  been 
preserved  in  publications  whose  scanty  circulation 
could  not  exhibit  them  sufficiently  before  the  public 
eye      The  consequence  has  been  that,  while  private 
dogmas  have  been  many,  definite  generahsed  results 
have   been  rare:   agriculture  as  a   science   is   stiU 
unfounded   upon   secure   fundamental   truths.  ^   It, 
however,  the   observations  and  speculations  01   aU 
could  be  instantiy  placed  before  the  attention  and 
criticism  of  all,  by  means  of  cheap  papers  umyersaUy 
circulated,  agriculture  would  no  longer  hesitate  so 
timorously  in  adopting  new  truths,  and  would  be  less 
dilatory  in  the  application  of  proved  principles. 

We  have  many  writers  and  readers  among  the 
agricultural  public,  but  the  smaller  occupiers  and 
indeed  a  large  portion  of  those  "  who  ought  to  know 
better  "  have  not  fully  admitted  the  idea  of  denvmg 
assistance  in  their  art  from  the  pages  of  the  press. 
Removed  from  that  "mental  attrition'  which 
•sharpens,  warms,  and  stimulates  the  residents  in 
towns  the  more  isolated  agricultnnsts  probably 
require  the  urgency  of  circumstances  to  impel  them 
toward  completer  knowledge  for  rebef.  It  may  be 
that  the  present  pressure  will  turn  us  from  our 
crippled  resources  to  that  certain  fountain  of  success, 
and  lead  us  to  demand  a  wider  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion. /.  A.  C.  


GUANO 


Retuen  to  an  order  of  the  honourable  the  House  of 
Commons,  dated  14th  February,  1850  ;— for.an  account 
"of  all  guano  imported  into  the  United  Kingdooi   in 


COUNTBIES  FKOJI   WHICH   ImTOBTED. 


Tona. 


Norway 

Prussia 

Belgium 

Channel  Islands 

France 

Spain 

Italy      ... 

Turkish  Dominions 

Egypt 

Western  Coast  of  Africa 

Colonial  Territory  of  the  Cape  otGood  Hope 

Eastern  Coast  of  Africa 

St.  Helena 

British  Territories  in  the  East  Indies 

British  North  American  Colonies 

Demerara 

United  States  of  America 

Brazil    ... 

Oriental  RepubUc  of  the  Uroguay 

Chili      

Peru  and  Bolivia 

Pataeonia  ...  ...  ... 

Southern  Whale  Fishery 
Other  parts 

Total  of  the  Quantities  Imported 


QOANIITIES  OF   GdaNO  IMPOKTED  ISTO  TUB  UmITED  KINGDOM. 


1811. 


1812. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


819 
2062 


1813. 


178 


1814. 


0167 
14,231 


1234 
1589 


28-il   i    20  393      90'' 


Tons. 


149 


7G,89S 
253 


no 

GOD 


9743 
16,475 


1845. 


Tons. 


"io5 


207.679 
46,848 

2093 

307 

76 


431 

11,656 
14,101 


104.2.11 


1846. 


Tons. 

"15 

46 
160 


64 

514 

5309 

4718 

48 

443 

900 

10 

174 

1175 

1162 

228 

10,430 

25,102 

38,181 

523 

1 


1847. 


283.300'   89.203 


Tons. 


156 


1146 
184 


401 
"  6 


250 

21 

10,574 

59,430 

10,223 


ISiS. 


Tons. 


950 


1849. 


Tons. 


82.392 


6029 
64,191 


71.414 


each  of  the  years  1838  to  1849,  inclusive  ;  distin- 
guishing the  quantities  imported  from  each  country, 
respectively." 


2345 

7CT 

1 


4311 

73.667 

1945 


83.433 


Previously  to  1841,  when  it  was  first  specitically 
charged  with  duty  in  the  tariff,  the  article  of  guano  was 
entered  at  the  custom-house  under  the  general  denomina- 


account  of  the  importations  can,  therefore,  be  rendered 
for  the  years  1838,  1839,  and  1840.  fV.  Irving,  Office 
of  the    Inspector-general    of   Imports    and    Exports, 


entef ed  at  the  custom-house  under  the  general  denomina-    oj    me    ^ '   f;""' ^^;'-  "j  ,  "if'^mO 
tion  of  «  goods  not  particularly    enumerated."      No  '  Custom.house,  London,  23(i  3Iarch,  l»DU. 
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and  one  just  expanding.  Several  of  the  leaves  measure 
5  feet  in  depth.  They  are  almost  quite  circular, 
pink  on  the  under  sides  and  deeply  ribbed,  and  most  ol 
of  them  have  a  turned  up  rim  of  from  H  to  2  inches 
in  diameter.  The  outside  of  the  rim  is  a  beautiful 
rosy  purple  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  rim  never  or  very  seld.im  showed  itself 
on  the  leaves  of  the  plant  at  Chatsworth,  and  Mr.  Ivison 
attributes  its  production  to  the  abundance  of  air  which 
the  small  house  at  Sion  allows  him  to  give.  The  first 
flower  opened  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  since  that  date 
up  to  the  present  time  more  than  a  dozen  flowers  liave 
opened  and  closed,  and  there  are  now  four  flower-buds 
in  sight.  A  flower-bud  alwavs  follows  the  development 
of  a  leaf,  on  which,  after  a  wavy  motion,  first  to  the 
rit'ht  and  then  to  the  left,  it'  finally  places  itself,  and 
th'ere  it  expands.     The  flowers  continue  in  existence 


about  two  days.  They  open  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day,  and  remain  open  all  night.  They 
close  next  morning  between  10  and  11  o'clock,  and 
reopen  at  2  o'clock  ;  the  petals,  which  before  were 
white,  being  this  time  changed  to  pink.  These  gra- 
dually fall  down  on  the  water,  and  an  inner  row  of  large 
petals,  striped  and  mottled  with  purplish  red,  is  unfolded 
about  3  o'clock  ;  the  latter  reflex,  and  fall  back  on  the 
others  about  4  o'clock,  when  the  whole  flower  as- 
sumes a  flittened  appearance,  and  discloses  to  view  a 
quantity  of  smaller  petals,  overliipping  each  other  and 
tapering  to  a  rosy  point  in  the  centre.  About  6  o  clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  it  puts  on  its  last 
form,_    exhibits   to   view   a   mass   of    yellow    stamens. 


striking  [{appearance.  After  the  flower  has  died  off,  it 
leaves  a  seed-vessel,  having  almost  the  exact  shape  of  a 
large  Meerschaum  tobacco  pipe.  Some  of  the  blossoms  at 
Sion  House  measured  13  inches  across,  j 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  fine  Water  Lily 
is  tender  ;  its  large  round  leaves,  even  if  it  did  not  pro- 
duce flowers,  would  form  a  noble  appearance  in  our 
ornamental  waters,  and  it  it  were  possible  to  render  its 
constitution  hardier  by  crossing  it  with  some  less  tendec 
kind,  the  subject  is  one  worth  the  attention  of  the 
hybridiser. 


Mr.  Groom's  Tulips. — We  paid  a  visit  to  Clapham 
on  Thursday  last  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  these ; 
rurrouuTe'rbTariVorsraallTeraud\iVypVtals,"which;^  with  a  few  exceptions  they  bad  not  opened  their 
contrasting  with  the  light  coloured  rcflexed  petals  below,  flowers.  They  will  be  m  perfection  next  week,  wheM 
give  the  flower  at  this  its  last  stage  a  beautiful  and  even  I  we  hope  to  see  them  agam. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Uses   of  the    Borassus   ffomutns— The   Ivabong    or 
Borassus  gomutus  is  a  Palm-tree  of  some  importance. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  the  Cocoa-nut  and  sago  trees, 
and  is  cultivated  principally  for  the  juice  which  it  yields 
for  the  manufacture  of  jaggery.       Like  the    Cocoa  nut 
and  many  other  intertropical  trees,  it  comes  into  bearing 
after  the  seventh 
year.      It    pro- 
duces two  kinds 
of  mayams,    or 
flower     buds  — 
male  and  female. 
The  female  shoot 
yields  fruit,  but 
no  juice,  and  the 
male  vice  versd. 
Some  trees  will 
give  five  or  six 
female  shoots  be- 
fore   they   yield 
one    male,     and 
such    trees    are 
considered     un- 
profitable by  the 
toddy  collectors ; 
but  it  is  said  in 
this    case     they 
yield  sago  equal 
in  quality  though 
not   in   quantity 
to  the  Cycas  cir- 
cinalis,  although 
it  is  not  always 
put  to  such  a  re- 
quisition by  the 
natives  ;    others 
will  give  only  one 
or    two    female 
shoots   and    the 
rest  male,  from 
each  of  which  the 
quantity  of  juice 
extracted  is  the 
same  as  that  ob- 
tained from  ten 
cocoa-nut  shoots. 
A  single  tree  will 
yield  in  one  day 
sufiicient     juice 
for  the  manufac- 
ture of  five  bun- 
dles of  jaggery, 
valued  at  2  cents, 
each.  „  The  num- 
ber  of   mayams 
shooting  out   at 
any     one    time, 
may  be  averaged 
at  two,  although 
three  is  not  an 
uncommon  case. 
When     sickness 
or  other  occupa- 
tion prevents  the 
owner  from  ma- 
nufacturing jag- 
gery, the  juice  is 
put  into   a  jar, 
where  in  a  few 
days   it   is   con- 
verted   into  ex- 
cellent   vinegar, 
equal  in  strength 
to  that  produced 
from  the  vinous 
fermentation    of 
Europe.       Each 
mayam  will  yield 
toddy  for  at  least  three  months,  though  often  for  five, 
and  fresh  mayams  make  their  appearance  before  the  old 
ones  are  exhausted  ;  in  this  way  a  tree  is  kept  in  a  state 


of  productiveness  for   a   number   of    years,   the   first  -  short  down,  but  they  become  smooth  with  age  ;  and  Ki 
^  .  ..,,.._  _r  ^T J —    *i,„ *  !....,«..    Kn   riQcrtt.:Ko?  tlinoA  which  lift  SAW  fls  havincr  a  vellowisni 


mayam  opening  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  the  next  lower 
down,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  it  yields  one  at  the  bottom 
of  the  truok,  with  which  the  tree  terminates  its  exist- 
ence. The  fruit- bearing  mayam  has  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, the  nuts  hanging  in  clusters  of  many  thousands, 
and  when  green  the  transparent  kernel  is  made  into 
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preserves,  known  as  ma- 
nisan  kabong.     The  tree 
grows  spontaneously  and 
requires  not  the  slightest 
care  ;  it   thrives    best   in 
hilly  soil,   where  it  flourishes 
even  in  the   midst  of  jungle. 
The  ijau  or  black  fibrous  co- 
vering of  its  trunk  makes  ex- 
cellent cordage  of  all  descrip- 
tions— Irom  the  string  used  for 
fastening  roofs  or   palings,  to 
the  hawser  of  native  vessels. 
It  is  of  the  most  durable  quality, 
and  stands  the  weather"  much 
better  than  coir  or  rattan. — 
^^////  From  the  Journal  of  the  In  dian 

/  Archipelago  for  Nov.  1849. — 

"  Botanical  Gazette.  [The  plant 
^  to  which  is  here   applied  the 

obsolete  name  of  Borassus  Gomutus,   is   the 
Arenga  saccharifera.] 

Abies  JezotHsis.—A.  magnificent  evergreen 
coniferous  tree  from  Japan.      Introduced  by 
Messrs.  Standish  and  Co.    Leaves  of  a  brilliant 
green.    (Fig.  26.)      According  to  Siebold,  the 
Jezo  Spruce  is  so  called  because  it  grows  on  the 
islands'  of  Jezo  and  Kraito,  in  the  empire  of 
Japan,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
gardens  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Jedo. 
'/    He  describes  it  as  a  large  tree,  with  a  soft  light 
wood  employed  by  the  Japanese  for  arrows, 
[   and  in  the  construction  of  domestic  utensils. 
I    The  leaves  are  said  to  remain  for  seven  years 
upon  the  branches.     The  cones  were  unknown 
'     to  him.      He  only  saw  the  tree  iu  flower  in 
'"'      the  month  of  June.  The  plant  now  introduced 
'  by  Messrs.  Standish  and  Co.  has  leaves  of  the 

most  brilliant  green  on  both  sides,  placed  when 
'  young  in  two  rows,  about  Ij  inch  long,  and  a 

line  and  a  half  wide,  thin  and  soft  when  young, 
stiff'  when  old,  and  terminated  gradually  by  a 
very  distinct  spine,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
midrib.  The  branches  when  very  young  are 
covered  with  a  rusty  down  ;  when  old  they 
become  smooth.  The  cones  are  narrow,  ta- 
pering, rather  more  than  6  inches  long,  with 
broad  convex  loose  rounded  scales,  which  do 
not  readily  separate  from  their  axis,  and  have 
at  their  base  a  short  roundish  slightly  serrated 
bract,  which  is  just  visible  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  lateral  scales.  Although  the  cones 
of  the  Jezo  Spruce  are  unknown,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  this  is  the  plant  intended  by  i 
Siebold;  at  least  we  observe  nothing  at  vari- 
ance'with  his  figure  and  description,  except  that  he 
describes  the  young  branches  of  that  species  as  being  ' 
smooth  ;  in  the  plant  before  us  they  are  covered  with 


he  describes  those  which  he  saw  as  having  a  yellowislt 
rusty  coat,  the  apparent  difference  is  reduced  to  little. 
Probably  perfectly  hardy,  but  that  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
Pa.r Ion's  Flower  Gurdin  for  May. 

Ilex  cornuta.—A.  fine,  hardy,  evergreen  Holly,  from 
the  North  of  China.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Standish  and 

Co.  (Fig.  27.) 
When  Mr.  For- 
tune was  inChina 
(in  the  service  ot 
theHorticultural 
Society)hefound 
this  in  flower 
26  somewhere  in  the 

neighbourhood 
of  Shanghae,  ia 
April.      During 
his  present  visit 
to  that   country 
he  had  again  met 
with   it,  ;;and  in 
fruit,  at  a  plaes 
called  Kin-tang. 
It  is  a  very  re- 
markable  plant, 
and  promises  to 
be,    to    English 
gardens,  of  much 
importance,    on 
account     of    its 
hard, dark  green 
evergreenfoliage 
and   large    ber- 
ries.  The  leaves 
are    almost    at- 
ways    furnished 
with  three  strong 
spines  at  theend, 
but    when     the 
plant    is    young 
there  are  added 
one  or  two  more 
on  each  side.   Ini 
the  old  plant  the 
latter  wholly  dis- 
appear, while  the 
end   spines  |will 
occasionally  ex- 
tend,   turn     up 

/  I  \      ''IMM       ^'"^'"^  edges,  and 
■   '  -'=-'^  "'""■'        assume  the    ap- 
pearance    o£ 
strong   horns.-— 
Paxton's  Flower 
Gardenfor  May. 
Ilex    micro- 
carpa.—  Another 
hardy  evergreen 
Holly   from  the 
^Ml^^^^r<i     Mllllll  north  of  China. 

Introduced  by 
Messrs.  Standish 
andCo.(Fig.28.) 
Concerning  this 
new  shrub,  WB 
have  no  infor- 
mation beyond 
the  statement 
that  it  was  found 
at  Tein  -  tnng. 
The  aspect  of  the 
plant  is  not  un- 
like that  of  an 
evergreen  Oak, 
but  the  leaves 
are  quite  smooth 
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on  each  side.  The  berries  when  ripeare  very  small,  and 
appelfto  be -unusually  pulpy,  for,  on  drymg  they  shrwd 
up  and  leave  the  ribs  of  the  four  stones  '^h.^h  t^? 
enclose  quite  apparent.  It  seems  allied  to  Thunberg  a 
Ilex  rotunda.  Paxtmi's  Flower  Garden  for  May. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

CFor  the  ensuing  week.  J 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
As  all  the  principal  potting  is  or  ought  now  to  be 
completed,  the  routine  work  in  this  department  will 
consist  in  watering,  airing,  and  shading  ;  training  the 
plants,  and  keeping  them  and  the  houses  perfectly  clean. 
If  the  pots  have  been  perfectly  drained,  and  the  plants 


potted  in  open  soil,  water  may  be  liberally  administered 
to  those  which  are  growing  and  rooting  freely.  But  if 
anything  like  stagnation  be  observed,  the  fault  may 
generally  be  attributed  to  some  defect  in  the  drainage, 
which  should  be  immediately  examined  and  put  right. 
Suffiaieut  air  should  at  all  times  find  admission  into  the 
houses,  to  produce  a  free  circulation  ;  but  during  the 
more  active  season  of  growth  more  than  this  is  unneees- 


sarv  unless  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  tempera- 
ure'intry  hit  weaker.  Shading  should  only  be  used 
in  strong  sunshine,  and  should  be  so  f  P"gf^  t^;'  '' 
may  be  easily  removed,  or  reapplied  la  «'>?°g«^hle 
weather.  Moisture,  in  conjunction  with  a  high  tem- 
perature, is  indispensable  for  plants  ma  gi'OW">g  ^<^te. 
Where  bottom  heat  is  produced  by  tan  or  other  ler- 
menting  materials,  be  careful  that  it  does  not  dechne 


3T2 


before  the  plants  have  completed  their  growth  ;  but  on 
the  first  indication  of  the  heat  failing,  the  bed  should  be 
stirred  up  and  some  fresh  material  added.  All  growing 
plants  will  require  constant  attention  in  the  training,  and 
occasionally  stopping  of  the  young  growths,  especially  of 
those  intended  to  form  handsome  specimens.  To  plants 
in  a  growing  state,  the  allowance  of  heat,  shade, 
and  moisture  during  the  day,  should  be  increased 
rather  than  decreased,  proportioning  them  to  the  still 
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increasing  strength  of  light ;  but  avoid  a  high  tempera- 
ture during  the  night — 68°  is  sufficient  for  anything 

and  whenever  the  weather  is  so  warm  as  to  raise  the 
internal  temperature  higher  than  this,  give  air  more 
abundantly  ;  but,  even  in  such  weather,  a  little  fire  will 
be  necessary  the  last  thing  at  night  to  prevent  the 
house  being  too  cold  at  daybreak  next  morning.  Let 
syringing  be  performed  in  good  time  in  the  afternoon, 
that  superfluous  moisture  may  dry  up  before  dark  ;  and 
to  assist  this  some  of  the  ventilators  should  be  opened 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  after  syringing,  and 
allow  this  air  to  remain  on  all  night.  "This  applies 
especially  to  houses  with  closely  glazed  roofs,  wliere 
sufficient  air  to  prevent  stagnation  cannot  enter  by 
means  of  the  laps.  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and 
other  summer-flowering  greenhouse  plants  should  be 
accommodated  whh  sufficient  room  to  stand  without 
being  crowded,  and  that  they  may  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
of  the  sunlight  with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
ilower  stems  of  the  Calceolarias  should  be  supported 
■with  small  neat  stakes. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
Pineries.— Let  the  plants  be  liberally  supplied  with 
moisture   during  their  growth,    and    especially   those 
■which  are  swelling  their  fruits  ;  to  the  latter  it  should 
be  giveu  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure,  and  where  it  is 
desirable  to  produce  the  fruit  as  large  as  possible,  its 
swelling  will  be  assisted  by  removing  useless  suckers, 
and  by  affording  a  slight  shade  during  bright  sunshine.' 
Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  paths, 
walls,  and  other  evaporating  surfaces,  and  by  loosenin<r 
the  tan,  to  induce  an  exhalation  of  the  congenial  vapour 
arising    therefrom.       Vixeries.  —  Attend     to    tying, 
thinning,  and  stopping.     Where  plants  of  any  kind  are 
necessarily  grown    beneath   Vines,  the   shoots   of  the 
latter   should  be  stopped  at  the  first  joint  above  the 
fruit,  and  the  spurs  on  which  there  is  no  fruit  should  be 
stopped  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf.     This  will  also  apply 
to  Vines  on  the  rafters  of  greenhouses,  which  are  just 
now  breaking.     In  disbudding,  not  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  shoots  necessary  to  produce  a  crop  should  be 
retained,   one  half  of  which   will  carry   bunches   this 
year,  and  the  other  half  will  make  wood  on  which  to 
produce  next  year's  crop.     Pe.iches  and  Nectarines 
which  are  just  ripening  should   be  assisted  by  a  dry  at- 
mosphere, a  free  admission  of  air  back  and  front,  and 
by  removing  any  leaves  which  shade  the  fruit  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.     In  the  succession  house  very  little  fire 
■will   be  required  at  night,  if  the  sun-heat  is  properly 
economised  by  closing  early  in  the  afternoon.     Tie  in 
the  young  shoots  as  they  advance. 


at  eclipsing  such  flowers  as  this.  Carnations  and 
PicoTEES  must  be  well  watered  in  dry  weather  (if  in 
pots)  ;  the  evening  is  the  most  proper  time.  Pinks. 
—As  they  advance,  reduce  both  stems  and  buds,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  Plant  out  Dahlias, 
and  attend  to  the  general  routine. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  on  Walls.— Proceed  with  the 
final  disbudding  of  these,  leaving  no  more  shoots  than 
can  be  laid  in  without  crowding.     Where  the  youni' 
shoots  seem  likely  to  grow  very  strong,  they  should  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  they  have  made  from  four  to  six 
leaves,  and  from  the  laterals  consequently  produced,  one 
or   more  maybe  selected,  which   will  generally  form 
good  bearing  shoots  of  moderate  strength  ;  but  if  the 
wood  they  produce  is  still  too  strong,  stop  again,  and 
contmue  the  practice  as   long  as  the  tree  persists  in 
throwing  out  strong  growing  shoots.     This  moderates 
the  growth  in  those  parts  which  are  too  vigorous,  and 
helps  to  diffuse  the  sap  over  the  whole  tree  with  greater 
unilormity.     The  neglect  of  timely  and  judicious  stop- 
pmg  of  the  gross  shoots  often  proves  to  be  the  ruin  of 
many  a  fine  tree.     Where  the  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots,  have  fortunately  set  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit, 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  them  carefully,  and  to' 
cut  some  away  where  they  are  too  thick.     This  should 
be  done  when  they  are  about  the  size  of  Walnuts,  as  1 
they  come   in  usefully  for  tarts.     Attend  vigilantiv  to 
the  destruction  of  caterpillars  and  aphides.     Continue  ' 
to  let  down  the  canvas  screens  at  night  whenever  the 
weather  is  wet  or  cold.     Those  trees  which  are  pro- 
tected by  evergreen   boughs  should   be  gradually  re- 
leased, so  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun  may  exercise  their  influence  upon  the  rap'idly- 
advancing  fruit  and  foliage.     If  the  covering  is  allowed 
to  continue  longer  in  contact  with  the  branches,  it  will 
do  injury  by  overshading.      After  all  is  removed,  let 
the  trees  have  a  gentle  washing  with  the  engine,  to 
rernove  any  cobwebs,  loose  leaves,  or  other  rubbish, 
which  may  be   sticking  about  the  walls;  being  at  the 
same  time  untidy  in  appearance  and  a  harbour  for  insects. 
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GEHANrnms  ■  EC  W.  The  leaves  of  seedlings  are  alwavs  larger 
the  first  year  than  they  are  ia  the  second  or  third.} 

Gold  Gkass  :  F.  See  p.  302  of  onr  last  week's  Number.} 

Hybeids  :  Oiohdff.  A  Fuchsia  cannot  be  crossed  with  a  Ribes. 
u  '*  "J^sssary  in  the  hybridisation  of  plants  that  both  should 
be  ot  the  same  natural  genus.  There  is  no  hope  of  getting  a 
bnglit  yellow  Fuchsia.  Read  the  late  Dean  of  Manchester's 
treatTse  upon  hybrids  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Insects  :  Este.  The  larva  found  in  the  heart  of  the  branch  of 
the  Rummer  Nonpareil  is  that  of  the  wood  leopard  moth ; 
Gardener^   aironide,  1846,  page  236,  representing,   1,    the 


larva ' 


FLO'WER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
We  feel  it  our  duty  to  urge  every  gardener  to  proceed 
■with  the  greatest  possible  despatch  in  planting  out  his 
bedding  stuff;  and  particularly  to  take  advantage  of 
moist,  showery,  or  dull  weather  ;  to  push  this  work  on 
with  extra  speed  by  borrowing  workmen  from  other 
departments  ;  that  as  soon  as  the  season  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  plants  which  are  properly  hardened  may 
be  in  their  final  situation  as  soon  as  possible.  Annuals 
which  have  been  sown  or  pricked  out  into  frames  or 
beds  require  transplanting  into  their  final  situations, 
and  biennials  into  reserve  beds  for  plauting  out  next 
spring.  A  sowing  of  annuals  should  now  be  made  for 
autumn  flowering,  including  Mignonette,  Nemophila, 
Virginian  Stock,  Silene,  CoUinsia,  Sweet  Pea,  Gilia, 
Kaulfussia,  Godetia,  Clintonia,  and  any  others  which 
are  sufficiently  showy,  and  which  come  quickly  into 
flower.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
Rosery  ;  the  young  buds  will  want  looking  after  as 
carefully  as  those  of  Apricots,  as  they  are  troubled  by 
caterpillars  in  a  manner  very  similar,  and,  as  iu  the 
case  of  the  fruit  trees,  the  best  remedy  is  to  examine 
them  carefully  and  destroy  the  caterpillars  with  the 
thumb  and  fingei-.  Shrubs  which  have  been  recently 
planted  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water. 

FLORISTS'  FLO'WERS. 
Tulips. — Seedlings  as  they  expand  must  be  marked, 
either  for  trial  a  succeeding  season,  or  to  be  discarded 
altogether  ;  it  is  useless,  for  instance,  to  preserve  those 
which  have  either  ill-formed  or  stained  cups.  The 
generally  acknowledged  standard  is  half  a  globe  ;  there- 
fore those  which  have  long  or  pointed  petals  are  out  of 
the  question.  Form  nojv  is  considered  of  very  great 
importance ;  no  other  excellencies  counterbalance  a 
defect  in  this  particular.  Many  seedlings  have  an 
impure  base  ;  this  will  occasionally  "  break  out "  when 
the  flower  blooms  in  a  perfectly  feathered  state,  but 
■when  flamed  it  is  always  appai-ent,  and  the  variety  will 
be  valueless.  The  awning  of  the  best  or  main  bed  will 
of  course  be  on,  though  the  Northerns  will  want  all  the 
Bun  they  can  get  if  they  are  to  exhibit  at  either  of  the 
Manchester  shows.  Pansies  do  not  succeed  very  well 
under  an  awning  ;  the  best  plan  is  to  shelter  the  in- 
dividual flowers  required  for  exhibition  with  a  neat 
shade.  Much  care  must  also  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  seedlings,  for  in  truth  their  name  is  legion  ;  attend 
to  rotundity  of  outline,  substance  of  petal,  and  clearness 
and  mtensity  of  marking.  Turner's  Mr.  Beck  is  a  fine 
and  successful  new  vMiety.    All  amateurs  should  aim 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
A  cool  moist  atmosphere  should  be  maintained  in  the 
Mushroom-house,  and  cleanliness  strictly  attended  to  ; 
let  the  hay  used  for  covering  the  beds  be  occasionally 
changed,  as  it  forms  a  more  congenial  harbour  for  in- 
sects when  allowed  to  get  old  and  musty.  Pay  attention 
to  the  destruction  of  woodlice,  by  laying  slices  of  Turnips 
to  attract  them,  in  addition  to  which  a  few  toads  should 
be  kept  on  all  the  beds.  The  Onions  will  soon  require 
thinning,  and  if  a  sufficient  breadth  has  not  been  sown, 
a  bed  should  be  prepared  for  transplanting  those  into 
which  are  thinned  one  of  the  principal  bed.  Make  a 
sowing  of  the  silver-skinned  variety,  moderately  thick, 
to  produce  small  bulbs  for  pickling.  Give  plenty  of 
room  to  all  growing  crops,  and  stir  the  ground  fre- 
quently with  a  fork,  to  encourage  their  progress  and 
to  keep  down  weeds.  Make  successional  sowings  of  all 
summer  vegetables  which  are  of  short  duration,  as  Peas, 
Beans,  French  Beans,  tall  Runners,  Spinach,  &c.,  and 
salads  of  all  kinds;  also  early  Cabbages,  and  a  small 
sowing  of  Cauliflowers  for  late  autumn  and  early  winter 
supply.  The  ground  for  Spinach  crops  sown  at  this 
season  should  be  rich  and  deep,  or  the  produce  will  be 
bitter  and  run  to  seed.  Transplant  Celery,  and  water 
freely,  that  the  young  plants  may  not  suffer  from  the 
check,  or  from  the  drought  in  very  dry  weather. 


state  of  the  ■Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Jlay  1 6, 1S50. 
aa  observed  at  the  liortlcuilural  Ganleo,  Chiawlck. 
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10 — Cltrar;  cloudj-  and  fine. 

11— Fine;  cloudy  and  fine;  overcast, 

12  — S-ight  shower  J  cloudy  and  fioe;  OTercast, 

13  — Fine;  very  dry  air  ;  rain  at  night. 
14— Very  cold  wind  ;  fioe  ;  cloudy  and  fine. 

Ij  — Fine;  cloudy;  clear  at  night;  temperature  towarde  msmins 

7  deg  beiow  Jreezin;?. 
15— Fine;  blight  bhower  in  afternoon ;  overcast  at  uiibt. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week.  4  deg.  below  the  average. 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Cbiswick  durinfr  the  last  24  yeara,  iot  the 
enBuingweek,endLng  May  25,  IS50, 
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The   hlgheat  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  25tb 
1-3J— IhRfauBi,  deg.;  and  the  lowest  on  the  25tli,  1839- therm-  2a  deg. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

To  ODE  COEHE9PONDENT9.— May  we  btg  it  to  be  understood  that 
wc  cannot  answer  inqub-ks  privatelt/  through  the  post.  We  are 
ready  to  give  reasonable  ialormaiioa  through  our  columns, 
but  we  caunot  consent  to  the  labour  ot  writing  letters. 

Birds:  if  J.    We  do  not  know. 

Books  :  H.  Dr.  Lindley'3  "School  Botany.  "i-T'W^-r.  We  believe 
that  Baxter's  "  British  Flowering  Plants  "  is  e\tant.  Enquire 
of  any  bookseller  .J 

Fisn  :  H  Scymov.r.  See  the  answer  below  under  the  head  of 
"  Valtjnena." 


2,  chrysalis  ;  3,  male  moth  ;  ard4,  massofecwg,  W9 
Your  insect  found  on  the  Apricot  is  the^cater^ 
pillar  of  the  swallow-tail  moth  (Ourapteryx  sambucaria).  IT. 
—  W  B.  The  grub^  which  have  attacked  the  roots  of  the  Cow 
Cabbage  are  the  larvre  of  the  common  daddy-long-legs,  whicU 
had  previously  fed  on  the  roots  of  the  Grass  you  have  lately 
broken  up.     You  had  better  saturate  the  earth  well  round 
each  plant  with  gas-tar  water ;  but  as  the  larvz  are  nearly 
full  grown,  you  must  also  kill  as  many  of  the  flies  themselves 
when  they  begin  to  appear.   W, —  G  S  W.    Thanks   for  the 
reeds,  but  the  majority  seem  old  ones,  from  which  the  insects 
had  escaped  last  year.     The  larvce  found  in  cocoons  attached 
to  the  Kose-shred  are  those  of  the  Kose  antler  saw-fly  (Cla- 
dius  difformis).     The  grul-s  foutid  in  the  wine  corks  died - 
we  shiiU  be  much   obliged   for  another  supply.      They   are 
known  to  turn  to  a  small  Tinea.   )r. — H  W  B.  The  insects 
which  have  attacked  your  neighbour's  Cucumber  plants  are  the 
common  thrips.     FumiL^ation  will  certainly  destroy  them,  as 
we!l  as  the  fumes  from  bruised  Laurel  leaves,  but  the  frames 
mu?t  be  made  air  tight  at  the  time.    W. 
Lettuces  :  B  C.  Tliere  are  no  full  grown  and  well  blanched 
Cos  Lettuces  in  Covent-garden  market  yet.     The  weather  has 
been  unfavourable  for  their  growth. { 
Names  of  Fruits  :  G  C.   The  Easter  Pippin  or  French  Crab.U 
Names  of  Plants  :  J  Ellis.  It  looks  like  a  bit  of  Oncidium 
urofihyllum,    bnt    such   things    cannot  be    named    without 
leaves,  &.c. — /■'.  1,  2,  Aerides  affine;    3,  Oncidium  fiUpes.— 
-^ji  Old  Sjib.  1,   Astelia  Banksii ;    2,   Leucopogon  Kichei ;  3, 
Meliitis  melissopbyllnm. — Addio.   Pulmonaria  virginica. — 
M'  G.  Apparently  a  whire  variety  of  llyosotis  sylvatica  ;  the 
specimen  is  quite  unfit  for  examination. — J  K.  It  is  a  para- 
i      sitical  fungus  called  Uredo  Roate. — SI*  G.  The  Begonias  ia 
gardens  are  one  mass  of  confusion.     Yours  is  related  to  B. 
sempejflorens,  but  distinct.     We  cannot  just  now  spare  half 
a   day  for  the   determination   of  its   real  name.     It  passes 
current  under  those  of  nitida  and  ulmifolia,  both  wholly 
wiong.— J.  M.  Spiraea  laevigata. — A  B  C.  Ribes   speciosum. 
—  Y  Y.  Anagyris  indica. —  IF  R.  A  dried  caterpillar  attacked 
by  Sphasria  Robertsii. —  YZ.  Poljsticbum  coriaceum.  5. 
pAiNTiiNG  Ikon  Hurdles:  MA.  It  is  said  that  "the  rustier 
they  are  the  better  before  the  composition  mentioned  at  pa^e 
291;  is  laid  on."J  ° 

Paxtun's  Cottagers'  Calendae  may  be  bad  at  the  Office  of 
this  Paper,  or  of  any  bookseller,  price  od.,  or  d$.  for  25  copies 
for  distribution  amongst  cottage  tenantry. 
Pine-apples  :  .4  yoinig  Beginner.  With  a  little  experience  you 
will  leain  that  there  is  no  such  difficulty  as  you  are  beaten 
by.      We  cannot  give  a  lecture   upon   this   subject.      Read 
Wills  on  the  Pine-apple,    or  Glendinniog,   or  some  other 
writer  of  authority.     We  are  sorry  to  see  that  you  have  un- 
dertaken a  task  without  having  been  qualified  for  it  by  the 
necessary  experience. 
Rhcbabb:  J  W,  There  is  no  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Rhubarb  plant,  as  it  attains  a  dis- 
position to  form  for  seed.     Undoubtedly  the  flowering  stem 
should  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  it  is  half  grown,  or  sooner. 
Sashes  :  A  Constant  Reader.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Brentford.  Yoa 

cannot  use  anything  better  than  Atkinson's  cement. 
The  Tree  Rose:  WD.  At  therequest  of  numerous  sub- 
scribers the  price  of  this  work  is  now  reduced  from  4*.  6d.  to 
OS.  6d.,  post  free  ;  it  can  be  fn-warded  to  any  address  by  a 
Post-office  order  being  sent  to  James  Matthews,  at  the  Ofiicd 
of  this  Paper. 
Valisneria:  J  F  J.  Mr.  Warrington's  address  is  Apothecaries'- 

hall,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 
Verbenas;  Amateur.    Turfy  loam  mixed  with  a  little  leaf- 
mould  or  rotten  dung  and  sand,  so  as  to  render  it  lioht   will 
Buit  Verbenas  perfectly. J  °     ' 

Misc.  :  G  C.  September  is  the  best  time  for  moving  large 
variegated  Hollies.*— /jiguirer.  Apply  to  Dr.  Lankester  '>2 
Old  Burlington-street.— jLJ  Y.  No  Orchids  can  be  grown  out 
of  doors,  except  the  common  hardy  kinds.  Egi^s  of  silk- 
worms may  be  obtained  in  Covent-garden  market.J 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS, 
AoaicoLA  :  GB  S.  A  promising  pip  :  but  we  should  like  to  see 

a  truss  before  we  offer  any  opinion  of  its  merits.'^ 
Cereus  :  MI,  A  prettyilower,  very  much  like  that  of  C.  crenatus. 
Cinerarias  :  G  Ji.  1,  white,  faintly  tipped  with  lilac  ;  dark  cen- 
tre.    A  large  clean-looking  flower,  but  different  in  form.      2 
bluish  purple,  with  a  narrow  ro^y  circle  round  the  centre"- 
too   small,    and   inclined  to   retlex.'-"— 1  c  1.    White    centre* 
broadly  margined  wiih  purplish  lilac  ;  too  small  and  inferior 
to  many  sorts  already  in  cultivation.* 
Epiphylluu:  T  K.  A  pretty  rosy  pink  variety  of  E.  truncatum.^ 
Pansies:    J  F  O.    1,    white  ground,   top  petals  purple,   lower 
ones    margined    with    the    same    colour  ;     eye    large     and 
bold,   showing  itself  in  the  side  as  well  as  in  the  bottom 
petal ;  smooth,  but  rather  long.    2,   a  flower  of  the  same 
class,  and  similarly  marked  ;  purple  much  darker  than  in  1  • 

substance  not  so  good.     3,  yellow  ground,  worthless,*' F,  A 

yellow-ground  flower  in  the  way  ot  Hooper's  Masterpiece,  but 
not  60  good.* 
PoLTANTiiDS  :  J  W.  Your  seedling  is  deficient  in  m;  ny  points 
which  it  ought  to  possess  in  order  to  be  a  goou  florists' 
flower.  Instead  of  being  stained  in  the  centre  with  dark 
yellow  like  a  Cowslip,  it  ought  to  have  been  either  pure 
lemon  or  i«raoge,  and  the  lacing  does  not  strike  through  the 
centre  of  the  petals  to  the  eye,  which  it  should  do.  It  is 
large  and  strikintr,  but  worthless  as  a  show  flower.*" 
',*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
la'e,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  tfll  the  necessary 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose 
interesting  contributione  is  still  delayed. 
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Home  Correspondence, 

Prices  of  Drain  Cii'tinff. — In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Agricultural  Gazette,  I  saw  a  request  to  corres- 
pondents, to  forward  to  the  editor  tlie  price  which  they 
pay,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  cutting  and 
filling  in  drains.  Believing  that  such  information  may 
be  very  useful  to  the  public,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  T 
have  till  this  year  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  clay 
cutting,  i.e.,  anything  which  will  cut  with  a  digging  tool 
without  stocking,  for  3  ft.  deep,  id.  ;  .3  ft.  6  in.,  6d. ; 
4  ft.,  Hd.;  per  perch  of  5\  yards  ;  this  year  I  have 
reduced  each  \d.  per  perch,  and  pay  Aid.  for  3  ft.  ;  h^d. 
for  3  ft.  6  in.  ;  7d.  for  4  ft.,  iucluding  everything  ;  and 
the  men  have  this  season,  I  consider,  earned  from  10s.  to 
12s.  per  man  per  week  all  round.  Where  stocking  is 
'  required,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  general  price,  as  all 
must  depend  upon  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  I 
have  paid  9rf.  and  Is.  id.  in  the  same  season  for  making 
i  feet  drains,  and  the  men  did  not  earn  so  much  at  the 
latter  as  the  former.  J.  Curtis  liayward,  Quedgely 
Hou.ie,  Gloucester. 

Mr,  Caird,  of  BalJoon,  and  his  Reviewers, — Knowing 
Galloway  well,  and  the  position  Mr.  Harkness  once  held 
as  an  autliority  in  all  matters  connected  with  farming 
in  Wigtonshire,  and  Rhins  of  Galloway,  I  think  his 
reply  is  sufficient  to  dispel  all  doubts  respecting  Mr. 
Caird  and  his  agrioultui-al  skill.  I  question  if  a  more 
intelligent  and  enterprising  body  of  tavmers  are  to  be 
foiind  in  Great  Britain  than  those  located  in  the  districts 
adjoining  to  Baldoon,  and  Mr.  Caird  is  universally 
spoken  of  by  them  as  a  first-rate  farmer  and  worthy 
man.  On  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Caird's  pamphlet 
on  the  high  farming  at  Auchness,  the  agricultural  world 
was  puzzled  at  some  of  the  statements  made  in  it  ;  and 
to  this  day  many  farmers  in  England  believe  that  it 
contains  lies  from  beginning  to  end.  The  quantity  of 
manure  made  was  the  great  stumbling-block  to  the  un- 
believers ;  but  did  they  know  that,  on  farms  near  the 
sea-coast,  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  sea-weed  is  to  be  pro- 
cured in  great  quantities,  and  that  it  soon  rots  every 
particle  of  straw  or  rubbish  mixed  with  it,  their  unbe- 
lief  would  soon  vanish.  In  Ayrshire,  on  farms  near 
the  sea-shore,  I  have  seen  heaps  of  sea-weed  piled  up 
in  a  single  day,  after  a  storm,  that  would  have  surprised 
any  one  unacquainted  with  the  locality.  This  manure, 
when  well  made,  that  is,  mixed  with  stable  Utter,  is 
always  found  the  most  powerful  for  raising  every  kind 
of  green  crop.  I  have  never  seen  larger  Swede  Turnips, 
Ox-Cabbages, or  Carrots,  grown  in  any  county  in  England 
than  those  to  which  this  manure  was  applied.  The 
quantity  of  Potatoes  grown  at  Auchness,  and  the  profit 
realised  from  them,  was  another  bugbear.  The  soil 
thei-e  being  newly  reclaimed  moss,  which  has  always 
been  the  freest  from  disease,  was,  no  doubt,  one  cause 
of  the  tenant  at  Auchness  growing  so  many  Potatoes  ; 
but  no  crop,  on  any  description  of  soil,  is  so  profitable, 
if  they  are  properly  managed.  It  is  true  that  if  there 
was  no  rot,  and  that  every  farmer  grew  as  many  in  pro- 
portion as  in  the  Auchness  case,  that  prices  would  soon 
find  their  level,  and  that  Potato  growing  would  be  as 
unprofitable  as  Wheat  growing  ;  but  this  is  no  answer 
to  the  argument,  for  the  tenant  at  Auchness  found  that 
many  were  deterred  from  planting  ti)eir  usual  quantity 
for  fear  of  disease,  and  he  calculated  ou  high  prices  in 
consequence.  Every  farmer,  according  to  his  indivi- 
dual case,  ought  to  do  the  same  with  any  description  of 
crop,  and  discriminate  which  one  would  pay  hira  best 
for  his  skill  and  outlay.  Having  spent  all  my  life  in  the 
deep  and  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  I,  for  one, 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  limit  to  increased  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  that  is,  when  capital  and  skill 
are  properly  applied.  T.,  Notts. 

The  New  Churn. — How  to  solve  a  doubt.  Two 
gentlemen,  extensive  dairy  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stony  Stratford,  having  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
Anthony's  patent  American  churn  in  operation,  being 
somewhat  sceptical  about  the  merits  of  new  inventions, 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  bring  their  own  cream  and 
try  the  churn  at  our  place  of  business  in  Newgate-street, 
which  we  at  once  consented  to,  and  accordingly,  on 
Saturday,  they  made  their  appearance,  with  somewhere 
about  4  quarts  of  excellent  cream.  We  handed  them 
a  6  lb.  churn,  with  the  use  of  a  man  to  turn  the  handle, 
and  they  proceeded  to  business.  The  cream  was  put  in 
at  about  a  temperature  of  58°  ;  the  operation  com- 
menced, and  in  exactly  6  minutes  3  lbs.  10  oz.  of  first- 
rate  butter  was  obtained,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
doubters,  and  to  the  delight  of  several  gentlemen  who 
had  dropped  in  during  the  process.  The  butter  was 
washed  in  the  churn,  the  butter-milk  being  squeezed 
out  thoroughly  by  the  dasher,  a  little  salt  added,  and 
thus  without  human  hand  ever  touching  it,  it  was  pre- 
pared, and  with  a  slice  or  two  from  a  nice  cottage  loaf, 
eaten  with  much  relish  by  all  present ;  but  the  following 
certificate  will  attest  their  opinion  : — "  We  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  hereunto  annexed,  being  desirous  of 
witnessing  the  operation  of  Anthony's  patent  American 
churn,  brought  about  4  quarts  of  our  own  cream,  and 
witnessed  the  working  of  the  churn,  which  produced 
from  that  quantity,  in  6  minutes,  3  lbs.  10  oz.  of  ex- 
cellent butter,  of  exceeding  good  flavour,  firm,  and  hard. 
Tlie  temperature  of  the  cream,  when  put  in,  58'^  ;  and 
we  most  willingly  bear  testimony  to  its  merits,  consider- 
ing it  a  great  and  useful  implement  as  a  butter-making 
machine  :  Thomas  D.  R.  Rolch,  Drumlanford  House, 
Ayrshire  ;  Peter  Murdoch,  Longbank,  Renfrewshire  ; 
W.  G.  Duncan,  Bradwell,  Stony  Stratford ;  Joseph 
Peers,  Plasnewydd,  Denbighshire."  It  is  most  remark- 
able that  this  certificate  contains  the  opinion  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  ;  and  we  feel  the  greatest  satis- 


faction in  having  it  in  our  power  to  introduce  to  the 
public  so  useful,  so  thoroughly  good  and  economical  a 
butter-making  machine  as  this  churn,  the  merits  of 
which  ai'e  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  Key  and  Mitchell, 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Proprietors,  97,  Newgate  street. 

Public  Houses. — Gentlemen  are  making  great  and 
commendable  exertions  to  get  the  Beer  Bill  repealed. 
Efforts  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude  and  earnestness 
were  made  to  obtain  its  enactment  19  years  ago.  Both, 
I  doubt  not,  have  sprung  from  the  same  laudable  motive 
of  conferring  an  advantage  upon  the  working  classes. 
But  both,  1  feel  assured,  involve  one  great  error,  which 
is,  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  article 
called  beer,  which  these  houses  are  licensed  to  sell.  If 
the  article  is  good,  why  either  interdict  its  sale,  or  limit 
the  number  of  places  in  which  it  is  sold  ?  If  the  article 
is  bad,  and  injurious  to  those  who  use  it,  why  licenie  its 
sale  at  all,  either  in  beer-houses  or  houses  kept  by 
licensed  victuallers  1  But  if  licenses  are  granted, 
merely  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  yet  limited,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  evils  produced,  why  not  excite  pnblic 
opinion  against  the  liquor,  by  constantly  stating  that  the 
evils  complained  of  arise  from  the  liquor  itself.  Here 
I  think  the  agitators  for  closing  beer-shops  are  greatly 
at  fault,  for  iu  uone  of  the  appeals  have  I  yet  seen  this 
point  insisted  upon.  There  must  be  some  strong  reason 
why  beer-shops  are  disorderly  and  coffee-shops  perfectly 
quiet ;  why  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  should  generally 
produce  vice  and  crime,  while  the  sale  of  milk  is  harm- 
less in  its  effects.  Let  us  have  the  same  neighbour- 
hood ;  Jet  us  have  two  houses  adjoining  each  other, 
and  exactly  the  same  company,  one  selling  coffee  and 
the  other  beer,  and  you  shall  find  the  effects  upon  the 
company  so  different  as  at  once  to  convince  any  impartial 
person  that  the  fault  is  in  the  liquor,  and  not  in  the 
men  who  drink  it.  It  was  the  long- cherished  opinion 
that  malt  liquor  was  nutritious  and  useful  to  the 
working  man,  which  led  many  well-meaning  persons  to 
advocate  the  Beer  Bill ;  and  I  fear  the  same  favourable 
opinion  is  still  cherished  even  by  some  of  those  who  are 
seeking  its  repeal,  and  that  the  present  movement  does 
not  spring  from  a  conviction  that  working  men  (and 
still  less  those  who  are  not  working  men),  are  injured 
by  taking  this  beverage,  but  that  it  should  either  be 
brewed  at  home  or  taken  in  places  under  strict  magis- 
terial surveillance.  Now  if  it  be  demonstrable,  as  I 
maintain  it  is,  that  malt  liquor  (so  called)  is  injurious 
to  the  human  system,  then  the  original  opinion  urged 
for  opening  beer-shops  is  at  once  destroyed,  and  it 
would  only  remain  to  be  decided  how  far  in  deference 
to  existing  prejudices  it  should  be  sold  at  all,  and  under 
what  restraint.  Beer  produces  exactly  the  same 
physical  effect  when  sold  at  the  "licensed  victualler's  " 
as  at  the  "  beer-shop  ;"  and  any  difference  in  its  moral 
effects  arises  from  the  influence  of  other  restraints. 
One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Temperance 
reformation  is,  that  it  is  not  the  shop  but  the  drink  that 
is  in  the  fault  ;  that  it  is  not  the  incautiousness  of  the 
moderate  drinker,  but  the  drink  that  produces  that 
incaution,  and  that  consequently  the  evil  to  be  guarded 
against  is,  not  the  abuse  but  the  use,  one  being  certain 
to  produce  the  other,  so  long  as  man's  physical  constitu- 
tion remains  what  it  is.  Alcoholic  liquor  has  the  same 
effect  wherever  taken  ;  but  the  manifestations  of  bad 
drink  are  no  doubt  restrained  by  the  character  of  the 
company  in  which  the  drinker  is  found  ;  and  hence  the 
evils  of  drinking  are  not  so  palpable  in  the  licensed 
victualler's  establishment  as  in  the  jerry-shop.  I  hope 
my  Lords  Harrowby,  Ashley,  and  others  will  not  lightly 
pass  over  this  view  of  the  subject,  but  institute  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  this  long  and  far-famed  "  malt 
liquor "  is  ;  and  if  they  should  become  convinced  that 
the  fault  is  not  in  the  man  but  in  the  liquor,  they  will 
have  a  ten- times  stronger  case  with  which  to  go  to 
Parliament  for  the  refusal  or  limitation  of  licenses  to 
sell  this  article.  I  will  attempt  briefly  to  show  what 
this  far-famed  national  beverage  is.  I  only  know  three 
properties  for  which  beer  can  be  recommended  ;  first, 
to  quench  thirst ;  secondly,  to  give  strength  ;  and 
thirdly,  to  afford  a  stimulant.  That  it  cannot  do  the 
first,  I  think  is  now  conceded  on  all  hands.  It  creates 
thirst;  and  the  stronger  the  liquor  or  the  more  a  man 
drinks,  the  thirstier  he  becomes.  The  nearer  it 
approaches  water,  the  less  thirst  it  creates  ;  and 
hence,  for  allaying  thirst,  the  beer  at  \d.  per  quart  is 
far  superior  to  that  at  6rf.  ;  but  water  is  decidedly 
better  than  either.  Then  comes  the  question,  does  it 
give  strength,  or  does  it  merely  excite  the  system  ?— in 
other  words,  is  it  nutritious,  or  is  it  merely  stimulating  ? 
That  the  latter  are  its  properties  is  most  obvious  ; 
and  to  this  we  have  now  the  united  testimonies  of  all 
classes  of  workpeople.  The  less  ale,  the  more  labour  is 
performed ;  the  more  ale,  and  the  less  work  is  done. 
Ale  stimulates  for  a  short  time,  but  does  not  strengthen  ; 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  between  stimulation  and 
strength.  We  may  blow  up  the  fire  with  the  bellows, 
just  as  we  may  excite  the  nervous  and  arterial  system 
by  the  spirit  from  malt  (alcohol)  ;  but  it  is  only  by  solid 
fuel  that  we  cau  sustain  it.  The  Saturday  night's  glasses, 
even  when  not  taken  to  great  excess,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing strength  for  Sunday  morning,  as  we  might  expect 
according  to  the  old  theory,  are  the  cause  of  languor, 
inactivity,  and  depression,  and  the  whole  of  Sunday 
is  '  scarcely  sufficient  to  throw  off  their  effects. 
It  is  good  food,  not  stimulating  liquids,  that  is  to  sustain 
the  human  system.  But  if  the  honest  experience  of 
thousands,  often  told,  is  not  sufficient  to  convince,  we 
have  only  to  attend  to  the  process  of  ale-making  to  learn 
at  once  that  the  sole  object  in  every  process  is  not  to 
produce    a  feeding,    but  a  stimulating    liquor.     For 


instance.  Barley  is  the  only  ingredient  used  which  can 
feed,  and  as  the  nutritious  properties  of  ale  are  only  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  which  it  holds  in 
solution,  we  shall  see  by  an  impartial  inquiry  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  a  feeding  liquor.  In  a  gallon  of 
ale,  we  have,  first,  above  three  quarts  and  a  pint 
of  water  ;  secondly,  about  six  ounces  of  malt  spirit 
(whiskey)  ;  and,  thirdly,  only  about  nine  ounces  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  Barley,  including  a  few  particles  of 
Hop.  That  which  is  really  food,  and  which  alone  can 
give  strength,  comes  actually  short  of  a  single  penny- 
worth iu  a  gallon.  If  we  go  step  by  step  into  the  manu- 
facture  of  malt  liquor,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  this 
result,  and  we  shall  also  at  once  be  convinced  that  not- 
withstanding the  high  opinion  often  expressed  of  its 
nutritious  properties,  the  sole  object  of  every  process  in 
its  manufacture  is  to  produce,  not  a  feeding,  but  an  in- 
toxicating beverage.  For  instance,  in  the  first  placcj 
there  is  not  more  than  five-pennyworth  of  Barley  used 
in  making  a  gallon  of  ale  of  ordinary  strength,  and  of 
this  five-pennyworth,  above  four  parts  are  either  ab- 
stracted or  converted  into  spirit  in  the  process  of  malt- 
ing, mashing,  fermenting,  and  fining.  The  maltster, 
for  instance,  first  takes  this  Barley,  and,  by  allowing  it 
to  lie  together  in  a  wet  state,  forces  it  to  germinate  ; 
that  is,  he  brings  it  iuto  a  similar  condition  to  the 
sprouted  Wheat  which  stands  in  the  fields  during  a  wet 
and  sultry  season.  After  sprouting  the  Barley,  and 
then  drying  it  on  a  kiln,  the  sprouts  are  taken  off  by  a 
machine,  and  sold  as  "  malt  combs."  The  Barley,  nearly 
50  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  is  reduced,  when  malted,  to  38  lbs. '. 
this  is  the  first  stage  of  abstraction.  The  brewer  next 
takes  the  malt,  but  does  not  boil  it,  as  any  one  would 
whose  aim  was  to  produce  a  feeding  liquor  ;  no,  he 
makes  an  infusion  which  he  calls  "mashing,"  that  is,  dis- 
solving the  saccharine  matter.  This  liquor,  called  "  sweet 
wort,"  he  draws  oft'  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  most  of 
the  solids  remain  behind,  being  what  we  call  "  grains," 
sold  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cows  and  pigs.  This  is  the 
second  stage  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  loss  a  s  to  food. 
Up  to  this  point  the  malt  liquor  is  perfectly  innocuous  ;  it 
contains  no  spirit,  and  could  not  by  possibility  intoxicate. 
It  is  iu  the  next,  the  fermenting  process,  that  all  the 
mischief  is  done.  In  this,  which  is  the  first  process  of 
vegetable  decay,  the  sugary  matter  becomes  changed 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  acquires  the 
power  of  intoxicating.  This  is  the  third  stage  in  which 
a  loss  of  food  is  sustained.  Next,  in  order  to  make 
good  ale,  fine  and  sparkling,  is  the  "fining"  process  ; 
and  by  tins  nearly  all  the  particles  of  the  Barley  which 
had  not  been  previously  appropriated,  sink,  and  are 
called  "  barrel  bottoms."  These  are  also  disposed  of 
in  various  ways,  and  hence  this  is  the  fourth  loss.  It 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  five-pennyworth  of 
Barley  used  in  brewing  two  shillings'  worth  of  ale,  loses 
in  these  processes  full  four-fiths  of  its  nutritive  proper- 
ties, for  the  whole  scheme  of  brewing  is  to  make  a  stimu- 
lating and  intoxicating  beverage ;  and  provided  this 
property  be  secured,  the  less  food  it  contains,  and  the 
higher  it  is  estimated.  The  basis  of  all  spirit  is  saccha- 
rine matter,  or  sugar.  The  malting  process  is  to  deve- 
lope  more  sugar,  the  mashing  to  wash  out  Shis  sugar, 
the  fermenting  process  to  convert  this  sugar  into  spirit, 
and  the  fining  to  rid  the  liquor  of  the  dregs  of  the 
Barley,  in  order  that  it  may  be  as  clear  as  possible.  I 
may  just  add  that  the  Hop  is  used  to  improve  the 
colour,  to  impart  a  bitter  to  the  flavour,  and  to  preserve 
the  drink  from  running  into  the  acetic  fermentation  ; 
it  is  a  narcotic,  but  contains  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
food.  Indeed,  ale  is  little  more  than  whiskey  and  Hop- 
water.  While  men  are,  therefore,  trained  to  drink  beep 
under  the  delusive  notion  that  it  is  either  calculated  to 
quench  their  thirst  or  increase  their  strength,  drunk- 
enness is  sure  to  continue  ;  and  the  only  rational  way 
of  curing  the  evil  is,  honestly  to  explain  to  the  operatives 
its  true  properties.  It  is  from  "  malt  liquor"  that  our 
whiskey  and  gin  are  distilled  ;  and  a  tumbler  of  spirit 
and  water,  of  equal  alcoholic  strength,  is  scarcely  as 
injurious  as  a  tumbler  of  ale.  I  would,  therefore,  most 
respectfully  submit  these  views  to  my  Lords  Harrowby, 
Ashley,  and  others,  so  that  they  may  urge  public  oppo- 
sition to  the  Beer  Bill  upon  the  broad  and  defined  prin- 
ciple that  beer  is  not  a  nutritious,  but  an  intoxicating 
drink  ;  that  its  use  ought  to  be  discouraged  in  all  places, 
as  well  as  ia  beer-shops.  And  I  cannot  help  adding 
that,  to  be  consistent,  everyone  who  agitates  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Beer  Bill,  should  unhesitatingly  see  that  he 
has  neither  a  beer  barrel  in  his  cellar,  nor  ale  or  porter 
upon  his  table.  J.  Livesey,  Preston,  April  18. 

The  Coming  Generation, — If  means  are  not  taken 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  young  (both  male  and 
female)  habits  of  industry,  we  shall  leave  a  fearful 
legacy  to  the  next  generation,  in  the  way  of  an  idle  atid 
discontented  race  of  work-people.  There  are  in 
England  thousands  of  acres  of  land  capable  of  produc- 
ing something,  now  barren,  and  there  are  also  thousands 
of  acres  which  would  yield  double  by  the  expenditure 
of  tough  muscle  and  sinew  upon  them.  Does  it  not 
appear  akin  to  folly,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  to  waste 
capital  &c.,  the  shape  of  human  labour,  by  feeding  in 
indolence,  and  under  the  name  of  charity,  an  enormous 
amount  of  able-bodied  beggars  and  paupers.  These  could 
support  themselves  if  properly  managed,  and  under  the 
direction  of  district  inspectors,  receiving  small  salaries  ; 
who  would  regulate  the  machinery  of  a  society,  to  supply 
work  to  those  who  are  able  to  contribute  their  share  to 
the  riches  of  the  country.  The  expenses  to  be  defrayed 
by  voluntary  subscyription,  which  won  d  not  amount  to 
so  much  as  is  now  given  in  abused  charity.  Do  not  let 
me  be  mistaken,  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  close  either' 
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the  heart  or  puree  strings  against  the  call  of  real 
distress  and  misfortune  ;  hut  I  do  maintain  the  indis- 
criminate dispensing  of  alms  is  most  mischievous.  In- 
quiries amongst  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  trampers  would  soon  convince  the  kind  hearted 
of  the  impositions  practised  upon  them,  deceit  gloried 
in,  when  the  culprits  are  carousing  at  night,  and  re- 
counting their  success,  and  the  manner  of  cheating  the 
unwary.  I  must  confess,  at  one  period,  to  have  been 
deceived  as  much  as  anybody,  but  having  lately  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  after  those  whose  stories  appeared 
to  be  most  lamentable,  my  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the 
folly  of  throwing  away  money  upon  sturdy  beggars, 
which  might  be  more  advantageously  spent  on  hard- 
working men  and  their  families.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  little  iafluence  the  parents  of  poor  children  have 
over  them,  and  how  careless  they  are  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  education  the  offspring  receive  in  parochial 
schools.  The  heads  of  families  scarcely  ever  dream  of 
exercising  their  authority,  and  compelling  obedience 
on  the  part  of  their  children  ;  indeed  they  appear  almost 
to  fancy  the  mechanical  part  of  reading  and  writing  is 
quite  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  bread  in  after  life. 
What  crime  and  misery  might  be  prevented,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  common  duties  of  father  and  mother,  which 
are  so  neglected  !  Falcon. 

Potatoes. — It  would  be  most  interesting  to  farmers 
and  gardeners  if  some  scientific  persons  would  ascer- 
tain the  analysis  of  Potatoes  under  various  circum- 
stances :  1st,  when  thoroughly  ripe  and  fresh  from  the 
soil,  after  drying  two  or  three  days  ;  2dly,  after  having 
been  allowed  to  heat  in  a  bury  ;  3dly,  when  they  have 
sprouted  half-an-inch  in  the  spring,  previous  to  planting  ; 
4thly,  the  same  description  of  Potato  kept  under  cover 
during  the  winter,  and  turned  frequently,  to  prevent 
both  growing  and  heating.  The  last  will  probably 
prove  the  best  seed,  and  produce  the  cleanest  and  most 
tabundant  crop,  if  planted  early.  I  before  mentioned 
having  planted  my  crop  of  Potatoes,  iu  1849,  before  the 
€nd  of  February  ;  they  have  kept  admirably — during  the 
late  winter  not  a  bad  one  amongst  them.  In  1848  I 
-lost  half  my  crop,  pursuing  the  old  system  of  placing 
the  Potatoes  in  heaps,  and  setting  them  late.  Falcon, 

On  Storing  Turnips. — I  am  satisfied,  from  some 
years'  practice,  that  Turnips  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  without  in  any  way  injuring  them,  by  a  much 
less  expensive  method  than  is  usually  adopted.  I  may 
■remark,  however,  in  passing,  that  unless  it  be  in  situa- 
tions which  render  it  necessary  to  have  the  Turnips 
removed  at  an  early  period,  to  make  way  for  another 
<:rop,  or  some  other  cause,  I  do  noc  think  either  the 
land  or  the  Turnips  are  injured  by  allowing  the  Tur- 
nips to  remain  in  the  ground  during  the  months  of 
winter,  or  as  long  as  they  are  in  a  dormant  state.  Until 
signs  of  vegetation  appear,  they  neither  waste  themselves 
Eor  injure  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  with  a  little 
earthing  up,  to  keep  off  severe  frost,  I  thiuk  they  pre- 
serve their  juices  and  freshness  better  in  the  soil  than 
in  any  heap  in  which  they  may  be  stored.  To  return, 
after  this  short  digression,  I  proceed  to  state  my 
mode  of  taking  Turnips  out  of  the  ground.  A  few 
women  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  field) 
go  along  the  Turnip  drills,  and  with  the  common  hoe 
which  is  used  for  hoeing  Turnips,  cut  off,  in  fresh  and 
dry  weather,  the  whole  of  the  Turnip  leaves  at  tlieir 
juuction  with  the  bulb,  and  which  they  do  with  wonder- 
ful neatness  and  expedition.  When  the  Turnips  are 
thus  deprived  of  their  leaves  and  tops,  a  ploughman 
with  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  common  plough  (without  its 
inouldboard),  go  along  the  drills  and  with  a  slight  furrow 
turn  the  Turnips  over  on  their  sides,  which  at  the  same 
time  cuts  off  great  part  of  their  tap  roots.  In  the 
course  of  a  day  or  less  after  the  Turnips  ai'e  turned 
over  by  the  plough,  the  earth  about  the  base  of  the 
Turnips,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  will  become  dry  also. 
A  pair  of  harrows  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  is  then 
put  on  the  field,  and  the  field  is  first  harrowed  with  a 
-double  strike  of  the  harrow  along  the  drills.  This  ope- 
ration, or  at  most  another  double  strike  with  the  harrows, 
shakes  the  earth  from  the  Turnips.  Next  a  few  women 
go  along  the  field,  and  throw  the  Turuips  into  carts,  in 
which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  homestead,  and  stored 
IE  the  usual  way.  In  this  manner  a  large  field  of 
Turnips  may  be  raised  and  carted  to  the  farm  steading 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  at  comparatively 
little  expense.  The  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  is, 
that  the  operations  be  performed  only  when  the  weather 
and  soil  are  di-y.  Should  any  one  still  wish,  however, 
to  continue  the  present  plan  of  topping  and  tailing 
Turnips  with  a  knife,  he  will  find  that  much  labour 
may  be  saved  by  adopting  the  first  part  of  the  plau  now 
recommended,  namely  that  of  first  raising  the  Turnips 
from  the  ground  by  the  plough,  and  then  shaking  the 
earth  from  them  with  the  harrows.  A  Turnip  Grotver, 
JSlffin,  April  30. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Berlin,  May  11. — Nothing  in  the  farming  line  has 
pleased  me  so  much  in  point  of  gener.il  appearance  as 
that  part  of  Westphalia  lying  between  the  towns  of 
Hamm  and  Minden.  Both  soil  and  cultivation  are  far 
more  pleasant  to  an  English  eye  than  Belgium.  It  is 
equally  unenclosed,  but  the  soil  has  got  some  colour 
and  texture  in  it,  either  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  describe,  in  Belgium.  A  white  powdery  sand  that 
seems  never  to  mix  with  the  dark  doughey  clay  that  lies 
under  it,  added  to  the  excessive  and  unvarying  flatuess, 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  latter  coBntry  as  cold  and 
unpleasant  to  the  eye  as  it  is  strange.     The  patchy  style 


of  cropping  too— so  small  a  pattern  in  so  large  a  carpet 
— makes  one  very  far  from  wishing  that  English  farming 
may  be  ever  like  it  iu  all  respects,  at  least.  But  West- 
phalia is  more  cheerful.  A  i-ange  of  distant  hills  on 
either  side  gives  a  frame  to  the  picture,  which  is 
drearily  deficient  in  the  other.  The  colour  of  the  soil  is 
that  of  the  new  red-sandstone.  The  culture  has  the 
same  style  of  high  finish  that  you  see  iu  Belgium  ;  but 
the  implements  !  they  hardly  deserve  the  name.  In 
one  place  I  think  I  saw  at  least  twenty  little  wooden 
ploughs  at  work,  near  and  distant,  drawn  each  by  a 
single  bullock,  with  a  boy  guiding  by  the  single  handle. 
The  wonder  is  how  such  work  is  accomplished  by  such 
tools.  The  Rye-crop  is  the  great  favorite  here,  and  no 
cheapness  of  Wheat  flour  (and  it  is  cheap  enough  at 
present)  is  likely  to  make  any  change  iu  the  local  con- 
sumption. It  is  equally  relished  by  rich  and  poor,  only 
in  different  quantities  :  the  latter  consuming  and  pre- 
ferring it,  alone,  the. former  using  it  much  as  oat-cake 
is  eaten  in  Scotland,  and  brown  bread  in  England.  It 
is  baked  in  enormous  loaves — a  yard  long — and  being 
slightly  fermented  before  it  reaches  the  oven,  acquires 
a  half- sweet  half-acid  flavour,  which  the  German 
palate  does  rejoice  in,  most  unfeignedly.  It  is 
darker  colored  tlian  gingerbread  :  and  indeed  if  you 
can  fancy  a  jolly  compound  of  the  latter  with  heavy 
brown  bread  with  the  bran  in,  to  the  bargain,  the  whole 
gone  a  little  sour,  you  have  not  a  very  distant  uotlon  of 
this  far-famed  'Pumpernickel';  which  you  will  be 
pleased  to  masticate  respectfully,  and  keep  a  due  con- 
trol over  the  nerves  of  your  face,  if  you  regard  popu- 
larity or  the  credit  of  a  man  of  taste.  They  recommend 
you  to  begin  with  it,  as  a  sandwich,  between  slices  of 
*  common'  bread,  and  so  proceed  to  better  acquaiutance, 
as,  like  many  '  good  things '  it  is  apt  to  make  the  waist- 
coat sit  a  little  uncomfortably  if  indulged  in  too  freely 
at  first!  Like  all  ancient  and  well  established  nation- 
alities, it  is  a  delicate  subject,  however,  to  joke  upon  : 
and  I  merely  throw  the  hint  out  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  compassion  for  *  the  poor  foreign  peasant  eating 
brown  rye-bread' might  chance  to  meet  with  the  sort 
of  thanks  encountered  by  those  who  interfere  between 
a  mau  and  his  wife.  Great  fears  are  entertained  for 
the  crop  this  year,  owing  to  the  cold  and  backwiird 
spring.  Everywhere  that  I  have  seen  it,  it  looks  cut 
by  the  frost,  and  reminding  one  of  the  phrase  some- 
times applied  to  Wheat,  of  '  standing  on  one  leg.'  It  is 
sown  in  such  quantities  that  a  faihire  would  be  very 
severely  felt,  and  would  act  upon  the  price  of  Wheat 
very  extensively,  From  the  accounts  from  Stettin,  it 
seems  to  have  already  begun  to  do  so,  at  the  ports. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  Wheat,  and  the  most  forward, 
I  have  seen,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Magdeburg,  a  remarkably  rich  country,  considered  tb.e 
best  corn-land  in  Germany.  The  Elbe  which  carries 
its  produce  down  to  Haniburg,  is  kept  equally  hard  at 
work  in  grinding  it,  for  the  river  is  full  of  water-mills 
at  anchor  :  that  is,  a  couple  of  barges  fast-moored  with 
an  immense  wheel  between  them,  which  above  and 
below  the  bridge  at  Blagdeburg  make  the  stream  pay 
toll  in  passing  at  a  pretty  handsome  rate.  Besides 
Wheat-grinding,  there  are  two  Beet-root-sug<ar  manu- 
factories there,  well  worth  seeing  :  and  why  the 
saccharine  juice  should  not  be  crushed  out  of  Beet- 
root as  well  as  out  of  sugar  cane,  1  cannot  imagine  ; 
but  I  understand  the  Powers  that  be,  in  Prussia,  like 
our  own,  have  determined  that  the  trade  is  to  be 
'  crushed  '  instead,  by  the  impositioQ  of  a  heavily  in- 
creased duty,  very  shortly,  with  the  object  of  putting 
an  end  to  it.  But  why  should  this  be  ?  If  a  trade 
grows  up  spontaneously,  and  healthily,  in  a  country,  on 
what  possible  principle  of  economy  can  it  be  desirable  to 
destroy  it,  in  order  to  purchase  the  same  article,  less 
cheaply,  from  a  distance  ?  Is  this  Free. trade  or  Pro- 
tection ?  It  seems  to  have  the  evil  attributed  to 
both  without  the  good  of  either.  "On  account  of  the 
Revenue,"  is  the  only  answer  one  can  get.  But  what 
a  way  of  makiug  a  Revenue;  by  destroying  a  domestic 
trade.  For  in  this  country  there  is  not  even  the  excuse 
of  the  '  Colonial '  argument. 

But  Magdeburg  is  quite  a  garden  of  Forbidden  Fruits: 
for  another  of  its  staple  crops  is  Chicory,  whicli  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  great  extent,  upon  its  beautiful  soil.  That 
wicked  herb  that  has  the  witchcraft  of  making  Coffee 
twice  as  good  and  twice  as  wholesome,  and,  by  so  doing, 
of  ultimately  inci-easing  instead  of  diminishing  its  use, 
since,  however  good  as  a  component,  it  is  not  good  as  a 
substitute,  to  any  palate.  I  could  not  help  thinking  as 
I  journeyed  over  the  miserable  eighty-five  miles  of  saudy 
desert  that  separates  Magdeburg  from  Berlin,  that  its 
splendid  old  Fortress  may  yet  have  another  siege  to 
stand  of  modern  warfare  in  behalf  of  Free  Cultivation 
and  Common  Sense. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  contrast  between  the  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Berlin  side  of  the  Elbe.  The  country 
from  a  few  miles  out  of  Magdeburg,  to  Potzdam,  is  like 
the  sea-shore,  without  a  sea.  Here  and  there  a  lake 
indeed  :  but  all  the  rest  a  pale  bleak  drifting  sand  : 
and  if  one  wondered  before,  where  mouths  could  be 
found  for  all  the  produce,  one  wonders  afterwards,  for 
I  a  much  longer  distance,  where  subsistence  can  be  found 
for  the  half-million  mouths  of  Berlin  !  which  stands,  like 
Tadmor  of  old,  a  city  of  palaces,  in  a  desert.  C.  II'.  li. 
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Pbofessor  Way,  at  (he  request  of  the  Council,  re- 
peated his  important  lecture  "  on  the  Absorptive  Powers 
of  Soils  in  reference  to  Manures"  at  the  house  of  the 
Society  in  Hanover-  sijuare,  on  Wednesday  last ;  when 


a  numerous  and  distinguished  auditory  were  present  on 
the  occasion.  We  reserve,  until  next  week,  our  report 
of  this  lecture,  and  the  interesting  discussion  which 
ensued  on  its  delivery. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Important  Drainage  Operations  at  Rufford. — 
This  district,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  comprises 
immense  tracts  of  low  land,  bordering  on  the  river 
Ribble,  and  to  a  great  extent  incapable  of  cultivation, 
in  consequence  of  their  frequent  inundation.  To  bring 
into  operation  an  effective  system  of  drainage  on  such 
land,  has,  during  the  last  two  years,  been  a  favourite 
object  with  Sir  "Thomas  Hesketh  ;  but  previous  to  more 
extensive  experiments  on  Hesketh  Marsh  and  other 
places,  a  portion  of  Martin  Mere  has  been  selected  for 
the  trial  of  a  scheme  of  drainage  suggested  by  Mr. 
Boosie,  by  which  the  land  will  be  enabled  to  keep  its 
"  head  above  water  "  the  year  round,  instead  of  being 
submerged  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  5  or  6  months 
out  of  12.  "  Martin  Mere  "  is  the  name  given  to  a  very 
large  tract  of  land  (lying  in  the  townships  of  Rufford, 
Tarleton,  Burscough,  Scarisbrick,  and  North  Meols), 
which  is  constantly  during  the  winter  season,  and  also 
occasionally  in  the  summer,  covered  with  water.  Its 
extent  is  about  5120  statute  acres,  to  which  there  are 
four  proprietors,  viz  ,  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Charles  Scarisbrick,  Esq.,  and  G.  A.  L.  Keck, 
Esq.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no  recollection  of 
this  land  having  been  under  cultivation,  in  consequence 
of  the  continual  inundations  to  which  it  has  been  subject. 
Upwards  of  20  years  ago  the  drainage  of  Martin  Mere 
was  contemplated  by  Mr.  Miller,  land  surveyor,  of  this 
town,  who  drew  up  a  report  to  the  several  landed  pro- 
prietors, containing  suggestions  for  effecting  the  object ; 
but  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietors,  no  practical  improvement  was 
attempted,  and  the  land  was  permitted  to  lead  its 
customary  amphibious  life,  until  Mr.  Boosie,  the  present 
agent  of  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  Bart.,  determined  npon 
draining  that  portion  of  the  Mere  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was  still  unable  to  obtain  the  cordial  con- 
currence of  the  other  landed  proprietors.  The  portion 
iu  question  to  which  Mr.  Boosie's  efforts  have  been 
directed  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mere,  within  Rufford 
and  Tarleton,  and  is  about  1200  acres  in  extent,  of 
which  800  acres  will  he  reclaimed  or  benefited  by  the 
new  drainage.  The  plan  of  drainage  proposed  by  Mr. 
Boosie  (m  the  execution  of  which  he  has  had  the  able 
assistance  of  Mr.  Porter)  has  been  as  follows  : — In  the 
first  instance,  two  catch-water  drams  (about  three  and 
two  miles  in  length  respectively)  have  been  formed  to 
bring  the  surface-water  from  the  higher  grounds  to  a 
sluice  which  discharges  itself  into  the  river  Ribble  at 
Crossens.  From  the  lower  lands,  however,  in  the 
interior  of  the  Mere,  the  water  could  not  be  drained  by 
this  process  (the  level  being  quite  aa  low  as  the  outlet  to 
the  river ;)  therefore  recourse  has  been  had  tomeehanical 
means  which  we  shall  explain.  Two  principal  and  several 
collateral  drains  h.ave  been  constructed  to  bring  the 
water  to  one  terminus  or  reservoir  at  the  south  side  of 
the  Mere,  the  water  having  in  its  course  a  fall  to  the 
reservoir  of  about  (i  feet.  At  this  terminus  or  reser- 
voir an  engine  of  20  horse-power  has  been  erected  to 
hft  up  the  water  into  the  sluice  already  mentioned  as 
the  recipient  of  the  catch-water  drains,  and  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  river  at  Crossens.  The  process 
of  lilting  the  water  is  as  follows: — To  the  engine  is 
attached  an  immense  water-wheel,  30  feet  diameter, 
with  40  scoops  or  buckets  around  the  circumference. 
These  buckets,  when  the  wheel  is  revolving  at  its 
ordinary  speed,  lift  up  and  discharge  into  the  sluice 
45  tons  of  water  per  minute,  or  upwards  of  75  million 
gallons  of  water  in  12  hours  !  The  water  thus  dis- 
charged into  the  sluice  has  a  course  of  4  miles  to  run 
into  the  cylinders  at  Crossens,  through  which  it  passes 
into  the  river.  It  is  calculated  that  the  total  quantity 
of  waste  water  lodged  in  the  whole  of  the  Mere  annually, 
is  no  less  than  25,000  millions  of  gallons,  of  which  the 
portion  of  land  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  will 
receive  about  250  million  gallons  annually,  and  all  this 
will  have  to  be  pumped  away  by  the  machinery  we 
have  described.  To  prevent  the  water,  after  being 
raised  into  the  sluice,  rising  and  again  overflowing  the 
land,  an  embankment  4-i  feet  in  height,  and  upwards 
of  three  miles  long,  has  been  raised  along  the  margin 
of  the  sluice.  Of  the  800  acres  of  land  which  will  now 
be  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  drainage  being 
effected,  a  large  proportion  has  hitherto  produced  only 
a  scanty  herbage  of  the  poorest  Grasses.  It  will  in 
future  be  fitted  for  all  sorts  of  crops,  some  of  it  being 
very  fertile  soil,  particularly  adapted  for  growing  Pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  for  which  Rufford  and  the 
vicinity  have  long  been  famous,  and  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  so  large  a  tract  of 
hitherto  lost  and  useless  land  will  considerably  increase 
the  employment  of  the  labouring  classes  iu  that  neigh- 
bourhood. The  salubrity  of  the  district  must  also  be 
improved  by  the  removal  of  so  large  a  body  of  stagnant 
water,  exhalations  from  which  are  too  often  a  subtle 
source  of  endemic  disease.  Were  the  other  landed 
proprietors  to  imitate  the  spirited  example  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hesketh,  5000  acres  of  good  land  would 
be  brought  under  profitable  cultivation  on  Martin 
.Mere  alone,  and  if  so  desirable  an  improvement 
were  extended  also  to  the  Formby  district,  the  ex- 
tent of  land  under  cultivation  in  West  Lancashire 
would  be  increased  by  no  less  than  11,520  acres  !  The 
improved  value  of  the  land,  calculating  it  at  the 
low  rate  of  lOjf.  per  acre,  would  be  5760/.  per  year. 
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In  addition  to  the  land  actually  under  water  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  there  are  some  hundreds  of 
teres  of  adjoining  land  which  will  be  indirectly  bene- 
fited by  these  improvements,  inasmuch  as  their  drainage 
is  at  present  very  ineffective,   in  consequence  of  the 
long  detention  of  the  water  in  the  lower  grounds.     In- 
deed  we  may  here  mention  the  fact  that  the  entire  dis- 
trict'to  which  Martin  Mere  and  the  Formby  marshes 
have  hitherto  been  the  reservoirs,  is  upwards  of  100 
square   miles  in  extent,  a  fact  which  shows  to  what 
decree    the    experiment    now    made   by   Sir  Thomas 
Hesketh  is  capable  of  being  extended  by  the  adjacent 
proprietors,  for  their  own  advantage  as  well  as  that  of  the 
■  public.     The  engine,  boiler,  and  water-wheel  are  com- 
prised in  a  brick  building,  erected  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  public  road  leading  from  Holmeswood  to 
Ormskirlt,  and  the  tall  chimney  at  the  east  gable  forms 
a  very  conspicuous  object  for  miles  round  in  a  land- 
scape so  level  as  that  of  the  Martin  Mere  district.    The 
whole  of  the  machinery  is  from  the  establisiiment  of 
Messrs.  Benjamin  Hick  and  Son,  of  Bolton.     We  have 
not  been  informed  of  the  exact  cost  of  the  entire  improve- 
ment, but  we  should  think  that  it  cannot  have  been  less 
than  3000/.     It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  one  plot  of 
the  newly-reclaimed  land  (about  1 20  acres)  has  already 
teen  ploughed  for  a  crop  of  Oats.     Tuesday  last  was 
fixed   upon   for   the  first  public  working  of  the  new 
draining  apparatus.      Accordingly  in  the  forenoon  of 
•  that  day  a  considerable   concourse   of   spectators,  in- 
cluding the  tenantry  and  labourers  for  miles  round,  and 
a  number  of  visitors  interested  in  agricultural  improve- 
ments from  Preston,  Ormskirk,  &c.,  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  experiments.     About  10   o'clock  the   engine 
■with  its  immense  water-wheel  was  set  in  motion,  and 
continued  during  the  day  lifting  the  water  out  of  the 
race  in  whicli  it  was  brought  from  the  Mere,  into  the 
sluice   which   conveyed   it  to  the  river.     The  process 
went  on  most  satisfactorily,  and  the  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  water  in  the  drain  leading  to  the  engine,  soon 
showed   how   effectively   it   was   performing    its    task. 
Since  writing  the  above  we  learn  that  by  Thursday  the 
water  in  the  catch  ditches  within  the  banks  was  reduced 
4  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  land  ;  and  with  the  ap- 
paratus frequently  at  work,  it  is  not  expected  to  te  any 
higher  in  future,  rreston  Guardian. 


was  too  long  for  tbom ;  he  had  made  some  alterations  m  his 
pilt  maoagement,  so  as  to  have  the  manure  separate,  having  a 
drain    and   a  tank   in   the   outward    sty,    covered   with   open 
li  inch  planliS,  to  admit  tlie  liquid  and  the  droppings  trom  the 
piRS,  adding,  from  time  to  time,  ashes  to  absorb  all  moisture, 
intending  to  apply  this  mass  to  the  land  by  drill.     He  admitted 
Ihe  improvement  of  the  manure  by  keeping  it  under  cover,  but 
was  confldeut  upon  a  large  scale  it  could  not  be  done  ;  besides 
the  great  space  of  fold-yards,  he  had  a  yard  and  hovel  upwa;  ds 
of  two  miles  from  the  homestead.    He  experienced  great  ditti- 
oultyin  making  manure  there;  used  to  keep  pigs  there,  but 
unfortunately  always  lost  one  or  two  in  a  season  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  some  one.    As  to  these  modem  ways,  he  thougbt 
they  were  attended  with  great  expense;  hinted  that  our  tore- 
fathers  got  crops,  and  so  ho  thouglit  it  might  he  done  again, 
thou"h  perhaps  not  quite  so  heavy  as  some  farmers  boasted. 
He  related  an  anecdote  of  a  fiieud,  a  large  farmer,  setting  his 
man  to  cart  i.ito  the  dung-yard  a  quantity  of  snow  to  moisten 
the  litter.— The  Chairman,  Mr.  Jones  W.  Williams,  thought 
that  manure  might  be  made  much  better  in  a  pit  or  hovel 
covered,  but   tliese   low-price  times  deterred  many   from  im- 
proving their  homesteads  ;  he  had  a  barn  and  yard  two  miles 
tVom  home  ■  being  high,  his  straw  and  fodder  was  constantly 
blown  from  the  yard,  and  dispersed  to  the  neighbouring  lands, 
lie  always  experienced   great  dilHculty  to  manure  this  land.— 
Mr   FoKBllAJi,  iu  answering  the  objections  to  the  modern  farm- 
yards  said  he  recollected  in  this  locality  a  farm,  some  years 
ago,  under  a  six-course  system  and  a  naked  fallow  ;  even  tiicn 
about  24  bushels  was  near  the  average  of  this  farm  ;  was  glad 
large  holders  of  land,  such   as  Mr.  Jas.  Owen  and  Mr.  John 
BrSwn,  admitted  thai}  a  great  difficulty  did  exist  m  makmg  suf- 
ficient manure  for  such  numbers  of  acres  under  one  holding  ty 
the  old-fashioned  way,  and  though  not  admirers  of  some  of  our 
published  recommendations,  still  they  were  moving  in  the  right 
direction.     The  next  monthly  discussion  is  "  " 
present  prices."  Amicus, 


of  ashes  with  bone-dust  previously  mixed  and  fermented! 
in  yellow  sand.  The  money  value  of  each  application  was- 
the  same :  the  result  was  from  three  to  four  tons  per 
aero  more  Swedes  were  produced  where  guano  was  applied, 
but  there  was  in  every  instance  a  great  loss  from  rottenness 
and  deficiency  in  nutriment  upon  the  soils  where  tried,  viz., 
loam,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  ;  whereas  the  Swedes  grown  from 
the  application  of  fermented  bone-dust,  in  addition  to  the 
superphosphate,  altbout^b  the  lesser  crop,  were  the  most 
valuable,  having  proved  sound  and  highly  nutritious  in  every 
iubtance  up  to  a  late  period  of  the  feeding  season.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  rottenness 
of  former  seasons  to  the  effects  of  guano,  which  we  have 
used  for  the  growth  of  our  Turnip  crops.  We  have  in  conse- 
quence decided  upon  discontinuing  the  application  of  guano 
for  the  Turnip  crop,  believing  as  we  do  tlaat  guano  and  all 
manures  possessing  a  large  proportion  of  ammonia  are  best 
suited  to  the  growth  of  corn  aud  Grass,  and  that  when  applied 
to  Turnips  it  will  be  found  too  stimulating,  and  producing  in 
every  instance  roots  deficient  in  nutrition  and  hardihood.  J.  B, 


'  ilow  to  live  at  the 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

East  Ilsltsy,  March  27  :  On  the  lest  method  of 
managing  Farm-yard  Manure,  so  as  to  make  it  the  most 
productive  : 

Mr.  FoRDHAsi,  of  Snelsmore-hill  East,  said,  20  or  2t  bushels 
of  Wheat  per  acre,  at  35s.  ;  32  to  36  bushels  of  Barley,  at  20s. ; 
or  40  to  48  bushels  of  Oats,  at  14s.  or  15s,  must  occasion  an 
awful  loss  of  capital,  and  surely  some  improvement  in  hus- 
banding that  "  life's  blood  "  of  farming,  or  an  improved  method 
of  making  it,  should  be  our  constant  attention — the  system  of 
our  forefathers  must  be  laid  aside— the  method  of  40  years  ago 
ia  of  very  little  use  now.    I  regret  I  cannot  point  out  in  this 
locality  a  farm-yard  formed  according  to  my  idea  among  the 
many   I  am  acquainted  with.      The  prevailing  fault  is  the 
waste  of  space.    Many  so  large  that  much  of  the  straw  is  as 
free  from  "mulch"  as  when  it  was  first  laid  down,  perfectly 
void  of  any  manure,  and  blowing  about  as  dry  litter.     A  few 
pigs  are  seen  in  this  great  waste,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
cows  or  heifers  ;  the  stable-dung  cast  out  in  the  rudest  manner, 
and  there  suffered  to  lie,  as  chance  m:iy  happen,  wet  or  dry, 
until  the  time  arrives  between  the  breaking  up  of  winter  and 
the  finishing  of  the  spring  crops  ;  when  this  stuff,  in  the  middle 
of  the  yard,  well  saturated  with  rain  water,  is  carted,  with  a 
portion  of  the  dry  top  and  side  straw  mixed  with  it,   and 
hauled  to  the  field  intended  for  Swede  Turnip  or  Mangold 
Wurzel.    No  farm-yard  can  be  complete  without  all  the  build- 
ings are  spouted  to  carry  off  rain  water.     One  great  deficiency 
in  many  farming  cnncerns  is  the  very  inadequate  mode  r  f 
making  manure.     Unless  a  large  quantity  of  this  indispensable 
ingredient  is  made  on  a  farm,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  good 
farming  can  be  attaioed.     This  manure  can  only  be  raised  by 
feeding  uoou  green  crops  with  large  stock.     The  economy  of 
the  management  of  the  farm.yard  depends  upon  collecting  and 
preparing  manure.     When  manure  from  the  stables,   cattle 
stalls,  and  other  places  are  collected,  and  put  under  cover,  pit, 
or  hovel,  it  is  certain  that  fermentation  will  take  place,  and 
every  fresh  addition  of  litter  will  ferment,  as,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  mass  in  the  lower  part  will  cool  and  keep  cooling 
upwards  as  the  decomposition  goes  on  ;  considerable  reduction 
iu  the  original  bulk  will  take  place,  the  gas  generated  during 
the  process  of  decomposition  would  pass  upwards  ;  the  escape 
might  be  prevented  by  covering  it  with  gypsum,  which  would 
convert  the    ammonical    gas    into    sulphurate    of   ammonia. 
Liquid  manure  added  to  the  fresh  litter  excites  fermentation. 
The  method  I  adopt  is  to  convey  the  drainage  of  the  pigsties 
through  the  dung-pit,  and  by  a  lower  drainage  into  a  tank  ;  if 
you  follow  this  plan  you  would  never  have  a  "fire-fanged,"  or 
mould-like  appearance.     The  advantage  of  this  system,  will  be 
found,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  of  great  importance ;    a  much 
greater  quantity  of  ihe  best  fertilising  manure  will  be  attained, 
rich  in  phosphates,  the    best   possible    dressing    for    Beans, 
Swedes,  or  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  of  course  for  the  succeeding 
crops.    If  no  pic  or  hovel  covered  to  prevent  rain  water  or  the 
escape  of  the  fertilising  gases,  I  would  strongly  advise  the 
free  use  of  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  sprinkled  over  the  farm- 
yard ;  it  Would  fix  a  portion,  and  would  be  a  good  addition  to 
the   manure.      The    practical    farmer    should    always     use 
gypsum  iu  the  stables   and  cattle  sheds.      50  lbs.    of   gjp- 
sum  will  supply  30  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  fix  the  ammonia 
in  a  ton  of  farm-yard  manure,  if  the  decomposition  is  complete. 
— Mr.  James  Owen,  of  West  llsley,  said  he  had  at  all  times 
great  difficulty  in  managing  his  yard  manure,  the  space  being 
too  large  for  the  proper  fermentation  to  take  place,  and  thus 
little  or  no  decomposition  took  place  in  the  mass,  the  swine  in 
the  ya-i'd  principally  turning  the  litter  about,  near  the  stables. 
He  had  this  day  employed  his  man  to  throw  up  the  litter  in 
heaps,  taking  care  to  add  the  stable  dung  and  that  from  the 
pigsties  in  due  proportion  with  the  different  heaps.     He  re- 
gretted he  had  not  a  covered  pit,  as  he  had  observed  how  much 
Better  the  duug  came  from  them  to  what  it  turned  out  in  the 
general  old-fash^cneti  way.    He  instanced  a  large  farm,  where 
the  yard  was  half  '.m  acre  and  upwards  ;  he  saw  it  once  occupied 
by  a  single  hog  ;  ho  fLj-oided  coming  through  the  mountain  of 
straiv,  aud  had  a  path^all  round  the  yard,  as  if  it  was  made  for 
his  especial  exercise.— Mr\  v'^^nN  Baow.v,  of  Compton,  said  he 
thought,  as  practical  men,  they  were  bound  to  give  what  infor- 
;aiation  they  could  to  one  another,  though  he  did  not  admire 
some  of  the  public  writings  of  the  day  ;  he  thought  much  that 
appeared  in  print  could  not  he  carried  out  in  practice  upon  a 
^targe  scale,  and  he  instanced  the  present  society,  some  of  whom 
had  many  hundreds  of  acres  udt?,?F  UlcU'  car^,  .so  that  no  day 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Con- acre  Sijstem  .—'She  con-acre  system  was 
hitherto  the  universal  plan  of  conducting  the  labour  of 
farms  in  this  part  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  it  was  charged  to  the  labourer  at 
from  6;.  to  8/.  and  10/.  an  acre  per  annum,  the  most 
worthless  heath  being  let,  when  limed,  at  the  former 
sum.  The  rent  was  paid  by  the  labourer's  work  ;  and 
the  system  was,  to  let  out  as  much  land  as  paid  the 
whole  labour  bill  of  the  farm.  In  every  way  the  neces- 
sities of  the  labourer  were  taken  advantage  of.  The 
highest  rent  was  charged,  and  that  was  paid  by  the 
lowest  rate  of  wages.  This  system  of  course  fell  to 
pieces  when  the  Potato  failed  ;  and  the  farmer,  having 
no  capital  to  pay  his  labourers  in  cash,  failed  also. 
*  *  *  Nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
entire  dependence  on  the  Potato,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  a  miserable,  half- fed,  naked  population,  as 
the  system  of  con-acre  labour.  No  truck  system  is 
comparable  with  this.  It  encourages  a  tenant  without 
means  to  ofl'er  an  exorbitant  rent  for  land,  which  he 
pays  by  exacting  one  still  more  oppressive  from  his 
labourer.  Its  two-fold  action  is  to  raise  rents,  and 
depress  wages,  by  over-competition.  Enormous  rents 
are  exacted  for  the  patches  of  Potato  ground,  which  are 
paid  by  the  very  lowest  scale  of  nominal  wages.  It 
compels  an  entire  reliance  on  the  Potato,  inasmuch  as 
the  labourer  can  get  Potatoes  only  for  his  food,  no 
money-wages  being  ever  paid.  It  encourages  the  land- 
lord to  expect  a  high  rent  for  his  land,  without  demand- 
ing from  him  in  return  any  outlay  for  its  permanent 
improvement.   The  Plantation  Scheme,  hy  Mr.  Caird. 

Tiptree  Farm.— As  very  exaggerated  and  incorrect 
statements  have  been  put  forth  respecting  my  farming 
operations,  I  have,  on  public  grounds,  and  by  the  advice 
of  competent  friends,  determined  that  six  public  valuers 
of  eminence  shall,  in  due  season,  value  ray  present 
standing  crops,  stock,  and  implements,  and  fix  the  rent 
I  have  to  pay,  placing  me  in  the  position  of  a  new 
tenant,  entering  upon  the  farm  at  Michaelmas  next. 
My  accounts  will  be  annually  submitted  to  the  same 
valuers,  and  the  detailed  results  or  balance-sheet,  go(>d 
or  bad,  published  in  your  journal,  under  their  audit, 
sanction,  and  responsibility,  my  account-books  and 
servants  being,  of  course,  at  all  times  accessible  to  them. 
I  pledge  myself  thus  publicly  to  this  course  so  long  as  I 
may  continue  to  farm,  in  order  to  stimulate  agricultural 
amendment  and  to  test  the  praoticability  of  farming 
poor  lands  profitably  under  our  altered  circumstances, 
with  the  necessary  appliances  of  skill  and  capital  on  the 
part  of  both  owner  and  occupier.  J.  J.  Mechi,  in  ihe 
Times. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Addhess  :  Mr.  Crochford,  who  describes  his  steam  engine  in  Ko. 

18,  would  much  oblige  us  by  his  address. 
American  Churn  :  Scotus.  It  was  thought  that  the  account.of 
it  at  page  269  would  EUfEce.  It  is  a  small  box  chutn,  half- 
filled  with  the  milk  or  cream,  the  dasher  contains  cells  which 
lift  the  milk  as  they  rise,  letting  it  escape  and  fall  agaiiii 
through  the  air,  and  carry  air  down  with  them,  which  also^ 
escapes  and  rises  again  through  the  milk,  so  that  it  is  an 
admirable  contrivance  for  thoroughly  mixing  the  air  and  the 
milk,  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter  is  as  completely  shaken 
and  stiattered  as  by  any  ordinary  churn.  Further  particu- 
lars can  be  given  only  by  advertisement. 

Bacon  :  Sigma.  Fifty  of  salt  to  oae  of  saltpetre  ;  but  we  do  not 
know  how  much  is  rubbed  into  a  flitch.  It  is  used  abund- 
antly, and  suffered  to  lie  upon  the  flitch  in  excess.  Mangold 
Wuizel  and  Turnip  seed  will  not  suffer  from  a  little  causlio 
lime  being  dusted  among  them. 

Bones  :  £  T  F.  The  best  way  of  dissolving  them  most  certainly 
is  by  the  use  of  acid.  There  is  no  loss  during  the  process,  if 
conducted  with  ordinary  care. 

Early  Turnip  :  J  E  M.  The  Swede  is  hardier  than  the  Turnip, 
and  may  be  sown  ibe  earliest,  but  you  cannot  sow  in  the  end 
of  March  without  treat  risk  of  losing  theyoung  plant  by  frost. 

Education  :  W  P,  Tauntan.  Many  thanks  :  wehave  access  to 
the  works  you  name.  „„„,_.,    m 

Flax  :  J  K.  Sow  10  pecks  per  acre.  Buy  T.  K.  Short's  Tract 
on  the  subject. 

Guinea  Fowl  ;  SyUaims  wishes  to  know  if  the  guinea  fowl  ever 
breeds  with  the  the  barn-door  fowl,  as  a  friend  of  his  thinks 
that  he  has  some  hybrid  chickens  [!  ] 

Hampsuiee  Farm  :  The  Reporter  for  Xotith  Eampslare  Farm,  m 
answer  to  the  enquiries  ot  "A.  B."  begs  to  say  that  a  good 
bred  horned  ewe  will  make  her  lamb  10  lbs.  per  quarter  in 
about  11  weeks,  if  well  kept  ;  and  the  food  required  to  fatten 
the  ewe  at  the  same  time  will  be  1  pint  of  Oa'  s  and  J  lb.  Lin- 
eeed-cake  per  day,  in  addition  to  cut  Swedes  and  hay. 

Rural  Chemistry,  by  E.  Solly,  price  4s.  6t!.,  second  edition,, 
revised  and  enlarged,  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers,  aad  as 
the  Olhce  of  this  Faper.     


iilarfttts* 


COYENT  GARDEN,  MAY  18. 
Te'etables  are  well  supplied,  but  most  kinds  of  winter 
Fruit'are  over.  Strawberries  and  Hothouse  Grapes  are  both 
more  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Pine-apples,  of 
which  some  good  fruit  may  be  obtained.  Walnuts  aud  Chest- 
nuts are  abundant ;  and  Oranges  and  Lemons  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  A  few  bunches  of  young  Carrots  and  Turnips  may 
be  had  at  from  Od.  to  28.  6d.  per  bunch  ;  and  some  green  Peas 
of  good  quality  have  been  supplied  from  Cornwall  aud  France. 
Frame  potatoes  fetch  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  pound.  Lettuces  and 
other  salading  are  sufiicient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mush, 
rooms.  French  Beans,  Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb  are  plentiful. 
Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Bigoonia 
venusta,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Eoacrises,  Acacias,  Lilacs,  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Roses. 
^  FRUITS. 

Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 
per  100,  5s  to  123 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

MAT.  ^^, 

■  South  Hampshire  Farm,  Afay  11.- Since  our  last  report  the 
weather  has  been  for  the  most  part  cold,  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  ungenial  tor  vegetation.  The  sharp  frosts  which  we  have 
experienced  lately  have  been  beneficial  than  otherwise  to  the 
Wheat  plant,  upon  all  good  soils  in  high  cultivation,  as  the 
check  which  it  has  received  will  go  far  to  prevent  any  super- 
abundance of  straw;  but  upon  light  and  thin  land,  and  also 
UDon  strong  undrained  soils,  the  appearance  is  altered  so  mucn 
fb"r  the  worse  that  we  much  doubt  whether  an  average  crop  ot 
straw  or  corn  will  be  obtained  from  such  soils.  The  horse 
labour  has  been  much  retarded  lately  by  a  succession  ot  wet 
weather  ;  yet  we  have  finished  drilling  and  dibbling  our  Man- 
gold Wurzel  and  Carrots.  The  horses  have  been  engaged 
during  the  intervals  of  dry  weather  in  ploughing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  &o. ;  forwarding  the  tillage  ot  land  intended  tor  the 
Turnip  crop— but  the  fallows  generally  are  not  in  a  forward 
state,  so  much  time  having  been  lost  by  the  succession  of  rains 
during  the  month  of  Apru.  Our  labourers  have  been  employed 
by  draining  in  the  meadow  land  and  in  the  ordinary  work  ot 
the  farm,  such  as  continually  presents  itself  with  the  season  ; 
also  by  cutting  and  burning  the  sod  upon  the  borders  of  the 
fields  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  ashes,  at  all 
times  useful  for  mixing  with  artificial  manures  for  application 
to  the  Tuinip  crop.  Some  of  our  men  have  been  employed 
during  wet  weather  in  screening  ashes,  and  mixing  with  night- 
soil,  in  readiness  for  drilling  with  superphosphate  and  bone-dust 
for  the  Turnip  crop,  which  application  we  found  last  year 
answer  best  of  any  we  used.  Our  crop  ot  Swedes  for  several 
years  past  having  had  a  great  tendency  to  rottenness  and  decay, 
we  were  induced  to  try  some  experiments  upon  the  comparative 
value  of  the  application  of  24  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  hme, 
with  20  bushefs  of  ashes,  drilled,  and  2  cwt.  of  Peru- 
vian guauo,  sown  broadcast,  per  acre,  and  of  an  applica- 
tion of  24  cwt.    of  superphosphate   of  lime  ^nd   iO  bushels 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  63  to  1  Os 
Grapes, hothonse.p. lb., 5s  to  10s 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Strawberries,  per  oz,,4d  to  Is 
Gooseberries,  green,   per  half 

sieve,  5s  to  7s 
Apricots,greeD,p.pottle,Sd  tols 
Apples,kitchen,p.'bsh.,  4s  to  6s 

—  per  100,  6s  to  123 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 


FrenchBeans,p.l00,2s6dto3s6d 
Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  2s  to  6s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  3d  to  8d 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  33 
Broccoh,p.doz.bundl.,  6b  to  12s 
Greens,  per  doz..  Is  to  23 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  1203 
—    per  cwt.,  3s  to  7s 
_    per  bush.,  28  6d  to  3s  6d 

frame,  per  lb..  Is  to  2s 

Turnips,  p.doz.buo.,  2s  6d  to  4s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  23 
Cucumbers,  each,  6d  to  2s 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  l3  6d 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  5d  to  7d 
Spinach  p.  sieve,  9d 


VEGETABLES. 


Almonds,  per  peck,  63 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  23 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  24b 
Nuts,   Barcelona,  per    bush.,. 

2O3  to  223 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  I63 
Kent  Cobs,  90s  to  100s  p.lOO  lbs 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  7s  to  9s 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  4s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d  to  Is 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  2d  to  Is 
Radishes,  p.  12  hands,  3d  to  6d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  23 

to  3d 
Fennel,  per  hunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  Is  to  2i 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  Odtols 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p.  doz.  bunches, 

6d  to  9d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl..  Is  to  4s 


40s.  to  65s. 
,  to  60s. ;  Dutch, 


POTATOES.— Sodthwark,  May  13. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  market  has  been  but  mode, 
rately  supplied  this  week,  both  coastwise  and  Continental ; 
there  areso  many  in  store,  that  it  is  only  good  fresh  Potaoes 
that  make  a  little  more  money.  The  following  are  this  day  s 
quotations  :-Tork  Regents,  llOs.  to  130s.  per.ton  ;  Scotch  cups, 
60S.  to  70s.  ;  ditto  whites,  40s. ;  French  whites, 
Rhenish  do.,  40s.  to  65s.;    Belgian  do., 

353,  to  40s. 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  TrUBfles.. 
Smithfield,  May  16, 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    68s  to  74s    Clover 

Inferior  ditto 56        65 

Rowen    64        60 

New  Hay    ^j.^  supplTshort,  and  prices  looking  up. 

COMBEEIAND  MARKET,  May  16. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay   Jf  »«»^  J,",';--i?,Ur  :::    ::: 
_       —      Straw 


New  Clover    ._ 
Straw     


60s  to  SSs- 


22       25 
CoorES.. 


603  to  680- 


26 


28. 


,.    75 
Whitechapel,  May  16. 


Inferior  ditto. 

New  Hay 

Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 

COAL  MARKET.-Friday,  May  17. 
Wallsend    Braddyll's  Hetton,  16s.  6d.  ;    Wallsend  naswell. 
16s.  Od. ;  Wallsend  Lammon,l8s,  9d. ;  Wallsend  Tees,  16s.  3d. 
Ships  at  market,  HI, 


.     65s  to  68s 

New  Clover 

.    60        65 

Inferior  ditto 

. — 

Straw 

.     75        80 

Joshua  Baesb. 

—8  to  — : 

611        65- 
,    22        2& 
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SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  May  13. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  rather  larger  tban  on  Monday  last ; 
trade  is,  however,  quite  as  good  ;  indeed  3s.  6d.  is  more  gene- 
rally given  for  choice  Scots.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  by  no 
means  large;  trade  is  active,  and  on  the  average  prices  are 
better.  Lamb  meets  with  a  cheerful  sale  at  a  small  advance. 
The  Calf  trade  is  very  dull,  especially  for  middling  qualities. 
From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  203  Beasts,  340  Sheep, 
and  75  Calves  ;  from  Scotland,  500  Beasts ;  and  2400  from 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds      ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 


4  to  3 

2  —  3 

3  —  3 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s 
Best  Long-wools  .  3 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Ewes  «fe  2d  quality  3 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

Lambs         5 

Calves 2 

Pigs      ..-     3 


d  e 
8  to4 
4  —  3 
4  —  3 
0  —  3 
0  — S 
10—4 
0—4 


0  —  4    4     Calves 2  10—4    0 

6  —  3  10     Pigs       ..      3    0—4    0 

Beasts,  8579;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  23,070;  Calves,  177;  Pigs,  250. 
"Feidat,  May  17. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  large,  and,  the  weather  being  warmer, 
the  demand  smaller;  consequently  trade  is  heavy,   and  they 
cannot  all  be  sold,  although  a  reduction  is  submitted  to.     The 
■  number  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  is  unusually  large  ;  prices  for  the 
former  are  about  the  same  as  on  Monday,  and  for  the  latter 
fully  4d.  per  8  lbs.  lower,  with  a  great  many  left  unsold.     Calves 
are  plentiful,  but  the  average  quality  not  good  ;  consequently 
choice  ones  aremaking  4s.  freely.     From  Germany  and  Holland 
there  are  207  Beasts,  300  Sheep,  and  145  Calves ;  from  Scot- 
land, 600  Beasts;    from  Norfolk,   100;    and  133  Milch  Cows 
from  the  home  counties. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  Best  Long-wools  .3    8  to  4    0 

fords,  &c.        ...  3    2  to  3    4     Ditto  Shorn        ...  3    4  —  3     8 

Best  Short-horns  3    0  —  3    2     Ewes  <fc  2d  quality  3    4  —  8    8 

2d  quaUty  Beasts  2    4  —  2  10     Ditto  Shorn        ...  3    0  —  3    4 

Best  Downs  and  Lambs 4    8  —  5    4 

Half-breds       ...4    0  —  4    4     Calves 3    0—4     0 

Ditto  Shorn       ...3    G  —  3  10     Pigs      3    0—4    0 

Beasts,  1139  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  14070:  Calves,  413  ;  Pigs,  295. 

HOPS.— Fbidat,  May  17. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  the  demand  con- 
tinues good  for  all  healthy  and  well  kept  Hops.     The  bine 
is  still  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  looks  unkindly. 

MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Mat  13. — The  supply  of  English  "Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market  being  small,  factors  were  enabled  to  realise 
it  at  Is.  per  qr.  over  the  rates  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Foreign 
was  in  less  active  demand  than  last  week,  but  being  held  with 
great  firmness,  a  similar  improvement  was  insisted  upon  in  the 
retail  sales  which  were  effected. — Barley  and  Oats  maintain  the 
advance  of  Friday  last,  viz.,  6d,  to  Is.  per  qr. — Beans  and  Peas 
are  also  Is,  per  qr.  higher. 

Beitish  pee  impeeial  Qdabtee.        s.     s. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  40—44 

—  —        fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  44— 48 

—  —       Talavera    46—52 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  tTork  ...White  40—4? 

—  Foreign  33—61 

Barley.grind.  4;  distil.,  19s  to 22s... Chev.  24-27 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling  15 — 20 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    15—18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  18 — 21 

—  Irish    Potato  14—18 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew  14— 18 

Bye  19—21 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton  51. — 61 

Beans,  Mazagan  21s  to  24s Tick  24 — 27 

—  Pigeon 266- 36s. ..Winds      — 

—  Foreign  Small  24— 36 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  23 — 26 

—  Maple  21s  to  278 Grey  22— 24 

Maize  White  24—28 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  33—37 

—  Suffolk  ...ditto  28-33  fTorfolk    28—33 

—  Foreign    per  barrel  20— 24  Per  sack  28— 33 


Red. 
Red  . 


Red  . 


37-40 
39—42 

36—39 

22—25 
19-22 

15—19 
12—16 
12—16 
18—20 

24—27 

20—22 
24—28 
19—28 
24—27 


Oats. 

Beans. 

Qrs. 

Qra. 

1390 

510 

— 

4 

9018 

133 

riour,16565  Bks    Wheat,  I  Barley,  i  Malt     Oats.    Beans.     Peas 
—        —    bis      Qrs.         Qrs.        Qrs       Qrs.        Qrfl.       Qrs. 

■English    2282  952        3S24      1390  510  105 

Irish      —  — 

Foreign    3728     I      560    | 

Feidat,  Mat  17 — The  arrivals  of  grain  from  abroad  during 
the  week  have  been  to  a  fair  extent,  with  the  exception  of 
Oats,  which  are  small,  as  are  also  the  supplies  from  our  own 
coast.  This  morning's  market  was  poorly  attended,  and  the 
business  transacted  very  limited ;  we  quote  Wheat,  both 
English  and  foreign,  nominally  the  same  as  on  Monday. — 
Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  are  held  for  that  day's  prices. — Oats 
are  the  turn  dearer ;  30s.  is  made  for  Ga'atz  Corn  arrived, 
and  37s.  refused  for  Polish  Odessa  floating. — Flour  is  a  dull 
Bale  at  late  rates. — The  weather  to-day  i^  warmer  and  more 
genial. — Since  the  10th  inst.  the  weather  has  been  showery 
with  a  very  cold  atmosphere,  and  occasional  night  frosts. 
"Vegetation  has  made  but  little  progress, 

Asbivals  this  week. 


English 
Irish  .. 
Foreign 
Impeetai; 
Aveeages. 
April    6 

—  13 

—  20 

—  27 

May     4 

—  11 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
2610 

8670 
Wheat, 


38s  Id 
38  5 
37  10 
37  1 
36  H 
38'   0 


37     t 


Barley, 
Qrs. 
830 

4100 
Baeiet, 


23s  2d 
22  11 
22  S 
22  1 
22  0 
22     0 


22     6 


15     0 


20     9 


23    1 


25     0 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks'  Com  Averages'. 
Peices.    Apeil6.  Ape.  13.  Ape.  20.  Apa.  27.  Mat  4.  Mat  11. 


Oats. 


Oats; 

Qrs. 

290 

6810 

ElE. 


Flour. 
3110  sacks 


14slOd 
16    3 

15  3 

16  0 
14  7 
16    3 


2l3  6d 

20  8 

21  6 
21  8 
19  11 
19     1 


Beans. 


23s  8d 
23    9 
23    9 
23    8 

23  11 

24  8 


brls. 
Peas. 


24s  id 

26  3 

24  9 

25  1 
24  9 
24  9 


38s  5d 
38    1  — 
38-  0- 
87  10 
37    1- 
36  11" 


IJ 


Canary,  per  qr 74s  to  82s 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  3t 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt.... 24  —  46 

—  —  foreign,tio.—      — 

—  white,  do.    ...    36  —  48 

—  —  fore3gn,do.—      — 


SEEDS May  17. 

Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...188 — 22s 
Mu8tard,white,p.bu8h.7  —    8 

—  brown,  do 10  —  13 

Rape,  per  last  dU, — 37i. 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.lOOO...SJ.    59 

—  —  foreign, p.  ton  61.   Os 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  4^.   5s 
Tares,  per buah....3s0d—5s6d 

LiVEEPooL,  Feidat,  Mat  17.— Influenced  by  a  retnrn  of 
miia  weatber,  and  a  slender  attendance  of  country  millers, 
less  animation  was  displayed  in  the  Wheat  trade  at  our 
roarket  tins  morning  than  on  the  previous  days  of  the  week  ; 
Ir«Lwif7  ^^^^  '^^  Wheat  being  only  modera'te,  and  holders 
^iMK  ,.^i^^^  remaining  equally  firm  as  before.  Barley  and 
W«L^.?^.''i?''*'^^'''''^<^'^"^and,  remained  unaltered  in  value, 
cam iiK^  F^vnti  °^'*'.^?  ''''^^  '"^  English  and  foreign  Beans,  ex- 
Oatg,  though  not  readily  saleable,  slightly  improved  in  value. 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  RuUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
In  submitting  our  list  of  prices,  we  would  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Leading  Article  of  the  Gardeiier^'  Chronicle  oi 
Saturday,  Dec.  8,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Patent  Rough  Plate." 
Some  alteration  hdviog  been  made  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing this  description  of  Glass,  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
and  we  now  supply  it  perfectly  flat,  and,  by  an  arrangement 
with  Messrs.  Haetlet  and  Co.,  precisely  at  their  prices.  Cut 
to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by    6     and  under    10  by  8       at  4id.  per  foot. 
10  by    8  „  14  by  10      at  5d.         „ 

14  by  10  „  li  foot       at  aid.      „ 

lifoot  ,,  3  feet         at  Gd.        „ 

PACEED  IN"  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  6i  by  4:^.. ,10s.  6d.        8  by  6  and  8i  by  6i...l3s.  6d. 

7  by  5  and7iby  5i...l2s.  M.        9  by  7  and  lo"  by  8 '...15s.  Qd. 
Milk  Pans  from  2s.  to  Gs.  each,  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 

Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  \d.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOrf.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slab,*,  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  6d  ;  6  tubes,  10s.  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass,  (fee. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  BISHOPoGATE  STREET 
WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERYATORIES,  &c, 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varjing  from  Id.  to  Zd, 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimaies  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLA.S3,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  Loudon. 

See  'he  Gardeners'  Chronicle  first  Saturdav  in  earb  month. 


,  BEE  HIVES. 

I  Q.EORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfaUy 
V^  announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex* 
tensive  supply   of  their  various   IMPROVED    BEE    HIVES, 

;  which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultirating  that 
pleasiag  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— the  Honey 
Boe.  The  collection  consists  of  "Nutt's  Collateral  Hires," 
"The  SiDRle  Bo.'c  Hire,"  "The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,"  "Tie 
Improved  Cottiiire  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injui-y  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  worked  wi-h  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper, 
with  urawingsand  prices,  mil  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  stain|is.— I:i7,  High  ilolborn,  London. 

Agents  :  W.-i.  Decks',  Castle-street,  Liverpool  ;  Hail  and 
TfiLsoK,  50,  King-street,  llanchesier;  Adstin  and  M'.iSLlw, 
IGS,  Trongate.  Glasgow. 

jU£TTING,  FL.i.GS,  AND  BUNTING.— Superior 
-L^  Tanned  Garden  Netting,,  for  preferring  Fruit-trees  from 
Frost,  Blight,  or  Birds  ;  or  as  a  fence  for  Fowls,  Pigsons, 
Tulip  and  Seedbeds,  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  from  Joew 
King  Faelow's  Fisbing-rod  and  Net  Manufactory,  5,  Crooked- 
lane,  London-bridge,  at  Zd.  per  yard  2  yards  wide,  or  6d.  per 
yard  4  yards  wide.  Woollen  Bunting,  any  length  or  width, 
at  Gd.  per  square  yard.  Forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
on  receipt  ot  remittance,  Post-office  order,  or  stamps.  Several 
goud  tecond-hand  Flags  to  be  sold  cheap. 

A  LLSOPP'S  BURTON  and  KAST  INDIA  PALE 

■i^  ALBS.— Messrs.  S.  Allsopp  and  Sons  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  their  East  India,  Pale,  and  other  Burtoa 
Ales,  which  may  be  obtained  in  casks  of  18  gallons  and  upwards, 
either  singly  or  in  any  quantity,  by  appUcation  to  the  Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent,  or  on  the  same  terras  at  their  respective 
Stores,  as  follows  : — 61,  King  William-street,  London  ;  Cook- 
street,  Liverpool;  under  the  Exchange,  Ducie-place,  Manches- 
ter ;  and  at  ihe  Market-place,  High-street,  Birmingham. 


GLASS    FOR  C0N&ERVATURli:-3,    HORTlUULTUitAl. 
PURPOSES,    &c. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


PROr^GATIHCSBEE     CUCUMBER  GLASSES 

^  MILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
■*-  •  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  tOr-32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2^rf.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  Id.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24-  inches  diameter,  fi  om  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

f^ROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
Vy         FOR  HOTHOUSES.  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Of  every  manufacture  FIT  FOR  USE,  including  the  make  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  Hahtlet,  Swinbuene,  and  others. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  Gd.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Cogan 
and  Co.   48.  Leicester-square,  London. ^^^ 


MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s.  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trast  will  ensure  a  con- 
tinuance of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is.  Zd.  per  lb. ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  Is.  4d,  per  lb. 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  26, 
Down-street,  Piccadilly.  London. 


TO  FLORISTS,  HORTICULTURISTS,  &c. 


MORRELL'S 
PROTECTED 
FLOWER    LABEL, 


^ 


]Y|ORRELL'S  REGISTERED  FLOWER  LABELS 
~-  •-  fl^e  ready  for  delivery  in  any  quantity ;  they  will  be 
found  unimpaired  by  any  change  of  weather,  either  of  heat, 
cold,  wet,  or  dry,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the  Stove,  Hot- 
house,  Greenhouse,  or  the  open  ground ;  also  his  improved 
Flower  Sticks,  of  various  lengths,  from  12  inches  upwards. 
— May  be  had  of  most  Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers  in  town  and 
country  ;  nnd  who'esqle  ^t  149.  Fleet-street.  London. 

r>  AKER'S  PIIEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  Kiog's- 
J-^  road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carohna  ducks,  &e,, 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 


,  pHARLES   D.    YOUNG   and    COMPANY   (late 
;  v-^  W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

'      MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  P.ARLIAMENT  STREET,   WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
43,  NORTH   BRIDGE,  EDINBURGH; 
32,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASG0A7; 
1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE.  LIYERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  ro  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Niirseries,  <fcc. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  vrith  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  vrith  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiai-ly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  im- 
pervioiis  to  such  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  email 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Pbices.— 18  ins.  high,  9d.  •  24  ins.,  Is. ;  30  ins.,  Is,  3d. ;  and 
36  ins,.  Is,  Gd.  per  lineal  yai'd. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      ..£3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  ..        ..500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  ..        ,.650 

Do.         of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  .,         .,     7  10    0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantriee  and 
Poultry.yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  Young  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  eaual  to  2^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9d» 
per  yard.    Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C,  D.  YoDNG  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.- 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Galvan-       Japanned 
ised.  Iron, 

2.incVmesh,  light,  24.inch  wide    ...      7d.  per  yd.    5d.per  yd. 
3-inch      ,,       strong  „  ...      9        „  6^      „ 

2. inch      ,,      extra  strong  „  ,,,    12        „  9        ,, 

IS-inch      „      light  „  ...      8        „  6        „ 

li-inch      ,,       strong  ,,  ...     10        „  8        „ 

Ig-inch      ,,       sxtrastrong ,,  ...    14        ,,  11        ,, 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  Zd. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISiiOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Pcter- 
horoagh,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 
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Sales  iJg  Eufton. 


DALSTOX     KURSERY.-TO    NOBLEMEX.    GENTLEMEN, 
KURSERYilEN,  FLORISTS.  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  A^D  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  in  consequence  of  the  premises 
being  required  by  the  London  and  Birmingham  West-Indi* 
Dock  Junction  Railwav  Company,  to  ?«U  by  Auction,  on  th^ 
premises,  Dalston.  Middlesex,  on  MONDAY,  Msy  -27.  and 
following:  d:iy.  at  1  "2  o'clock  each  day,  the  valuable  GRE^EN- 
HOUSE  PLANTS,  consisting  of  choice  Azalea  indica,  Ei-ica, 
Epacris,  BiTonia.  Burchelia.-*,  Di«>sma,  Pitnelea,  Erythriiia, 
Kennedya,  Metrosideros,  Fabia-na,  Geraniums.  Fuchsia?,  "Vev- 
benas,  Chrysanthemums,  Lobelias,  Calceolarias,  Hsliotropes, 
Cupheas,  Myrtles,  Hydranfrea,  AlstrcemeriaSi  Cactus,  Gai'- 
denias,  Clianthu?,  Dahliris,  Clematis,  Jasmine,  Aloes,  Brooms, 
Roses,  Magnolia  prandiflora,  i;c.— May  be  viewed  two  days 
prior  to  the  sate.  Catalogues  had  ;6J.  each,  returnable  to  pur- 
chasers) on  the  premises,  at  the  Shi^p  in  Covent-garden,  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery,  Leytonstone,  Esses.  


TO  GENTLEMEN.  FLORISTS,   AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bariholomew-laiie,  on  THURS- 
DAY, May  23,  and  FRIDAY,  May  24,  a:  12  o'clock,  about  lOOD 
DAHLIAS,  consisting  of  all  the  leading  sorts  and  the  newest 
varieties;  tog^ether  with  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Heartsease, 
Geraniums,  and  a  variety  of  Ornamental  Plants  for  Bedding. — 
On  view  on  the  morning  of  Sale,  Cata!o;;:ues  to  be  had  at  the 
Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TULIPS.  —  To  be  sold  cheap,  the  ground  being 
wanted  for  building  on,  a  Bed  of  Choice  TULIPS,  65  rows, 
455  roots,  price  IQl. ;  a  Bed  of  Offsets,  60  rows,  51. ;  and  a  Bed 
of  Seedlings  and  Breeders,  62  rows,  U.  ;  either  together  or 
separately  in  rows  :  and  also  Border  Boards,  iron  Hoop^, 
Canvas.  Drawers,  tkc.  The  Tulips  consist  of  a  fine  strain  of 
Louis  STI.,  Yictoiia,  Lavinia,  Ada,  Rainbow.  Titian,  ClaudPj 
Magnet,  Solon,  Rose  Brilliant.  Queen  Boadicea,  ic.  Also  a 
Garden  Seat,  10  feet  long  and  6  feet  high,  with  the  back  in  the 
Chinese  style,  Iprice  51. — May  be  seen  on  application  to  Mr.  T. 
Constable,  Oil  and  Colourman,  SG,  Lower-street,  opposite 
Church-street,  Islington,  London. 


CORNWALL. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  14  or  '21  years,  from  Michaelmas 
nest.  Three  or  Four  PARMS,  tituated  io  the  most  fertile 
district  of  that  county,  contaiuing  about  200  acres  each  (to 
■which  more  may  be  added)  of  Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  with 
thriving  Orchards.  Every  infuraiadon  respecting  these  Farms, 
which  are  in  a  fair  stale  of  cultivation,  mny  be  obtained  by 
addressing  a  letter  to  A.  B.,  Pos'.-omje,  Bodmin,  Cornwall, 

N.B.  It  may  be  right  to  add  that  none  bui  men  of  skill  and 
capital  will  be  treated  with,  to  whom  long  terms  (at  corn  rents, 
if  pi-eferred)  will  be  granted. — May  IS. 

TO  GENTLEMEN  FARMERS.  — If  this  should 
meet  the  eye  of  any  married  gentleman  largely  engaged  in 
farming  pursuits,  having  more  house  accommodation  than  he 
requii-es,  and  residing  in  a  part  of  the  country  that  can  boast 
of  a  good  trout  river,  for  fly-fishing,  and  fair  general  shooting, 
and  who  for  society  sake  might  wish  to  meet  with,  and  to  ac- 
commodate, a  married  gentleman,  who  is  an  officer  in  the 
army,  without  family,  but  with  one  servant,  be  may  do  so,  by 
fully  entering  into  particulars  upon  eacn  point,  with  L.  M.  N.  R., 
10,  Charles-stieer,  St.  James's-square,  London. — Any  ofier  that 
may  appe;ir  eligible  will  be  replied  to. 

STOUT  AND  PORTER.—  JENNER,  WICKING, 
AND  JENNER  are  now  delivering,  for  cash,  to  private 
families,  their  celebrated  PORTER,  at  Is. ;  and  IMPERIAL 
STOUT,  atl5.  4d.  per  Gallon.— May  be  had  in  casks  ox  ■!*,  D, 
IS,  and  o6  gallons. 

N.  B.  Their  Ales  are  now  in  very  fine  condition. 
South  London  Brewery,  Southwark-bridge-road. 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 
IMPOKTANT  SANITARY  INVENTION. 


TABLES  ON  DRAINING. 
Just  published,  price  '23.  Gd.  cloth, 

A  SERIES  OF  TABLES  ON  DRAINING  : 
showing  the  Number  of  Roods  and  of  Rods  of  Drains  in 
any  Quantity  of  Land  from  1  pole  to  100  acres,  aud  from  i  to  35 
yards  apart.  Also  the  Number  of  Tiles,  12.  1-i,  15,  16,  and  IS 
inches  long,  required  for  from  ^  rood  or  rod  to  20,000  roods  or 
rods.  And  Directions  for  constructing  Tanks  and  measuring 
their"  Contents^.  By  James  Stbachan".  Second  Edition,  care- 
fally  revised,  with  Additions. 

By  the  same  Author, 
Seventh  EMition;  price  25.  6rf.  cloth,  of 

ANEW  &E'r  OF  Tables  fot  computing;  tbe 
weight  of  Cattle  by  Measurement,  the  Quantity  of  Hay 
in  Ricks  of  different  Forms,  the  Yalue  of  Land.  &c.,  isc.  To 
which  is  now  added  a  concise  System  of  FARM  BOOE- 
KEEPING. 

The  Book-keeping  is  also  sold  separately,  price  Gd. 

Edinburgh  :  Olivee  and  Botd. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Mabshall,  and  Co. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REY.  R.  DAWES,  A.M. 
This  dav  is  published,  in  8vo,  price  \s., 

REMARKS    OCCASION tiD  BY  THE  PRESENT 
CRUSADE    AGMNST    TIIS-  EDUCATIONAL    PLANS 
OF   THE    COMiHTTEE  OF  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 
By  the  Kev.  R.  Dawes,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  King's  Somborne,Hants. 
Also  tbo  following,  bv  the  same  Author. 

1.  SUGGESTIVE  HINTS  TOWARDS  IMPROVED  SECU- 
LAR INSTRUOTIOX.     Fourth  edition.     Price  25. 

2.  AN  IMPROVED  AND  SELF-PA\'ING  SYSTEM  OF 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION.     Third  edition.     Price  8d. 

3.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WORKING  OP  THE  GO- 
VERNMENT SCHEME  OP  EDUCATION.  Second  edition. 
Price  Is. 

London  :  Gboomubidge  and  Soirs,  5,  Paternoster-row. 


Now  ready,  price  12s.  Gd.,  Vol.  I.  of 

HOOKER'S-  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY  ;  being  the 
Volume  for  1840.  Edited  bj  Sir  W.  Jaceson  Hookee, 
F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Among  the 
Contributions  are  Papers  by  the  Editor.  Professor  Henslow, 
F.R.S.,  Drs.  Braun,  Bromtie'd,  F.L  S.,  Gardner,  F.L.S.,  J.  D. 
Hooker,  F.R.S.,  Asa  Gray,  Thomson,  Wallich,  F.R.S.,  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.,'aDd  B.  Clarke,  J.  Miers,  F.R.S.,  B. 
Seeman,  and  J.  E.  Stocks,  Esq«. 

Reeve,   Benham,  and  Reeve,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


Now  ready,  No.  5,  price  5s.,  of 

A  CENTURY  OF  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS, 
selected  from  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine.  The  Descrip- 
tions entirely  re-written  by  Sir  W,  J.  Hooeeb,  F.R.S.  With 
Instructions  for  Culture,  "by  J.  C.  Lyons,  Esq.  Royal  4to. 
Five  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 

"  The  plates  are  beautifully  executed,  and  hare  been  selected 
with  great  care." — Literary  Gazette. 

%^  To  be  completed  in  20  number?,  containing  100  Plates. 
Reeve.  Benhaji,  -^nd  Reeve,  Kins  Wiliiam-sireet,  Strand. 
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BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

CMARSDEN'a  ROTARY  WATER-CLOSETS 
•  and  EFFLUVIA  TRAPS,  acknowledged  by  the  most 
scientific  to  be  the  best  and  simplest  self-acting  Water-Closets 
and  Effluvia  Traps  ever  invented.  A  stench  arises  at  the  time 
of  using.all  other  Water-Closets — with  this  inveniion  it  can  be 
got  rid  of.  It  is  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  with  four 
receivers  or  buckets  caused  to  revolve  by  the  weight  of  the 
matters  falling  into  one  of  the  receivers,  when  it  instantly 
empties  itself  into  the  drain  or  sewer,  and  another  bucket  is 
ready  from  the  opposite  side  to  take  its  place,  and  two  others 
on  their  ascent,  to  be  emptied  in  their  turn,  while  any  upward 
escape  of  effluvia  during  these  successive  changes  is  effectually 
prevented,  by  overhanging  and  sidetiaps  of  valcanised-India- 
rubber,  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  choked  up  or  get 
out  of  order;  no  balance  weight  or  handles,  no  D  or  syphon 
traps  required  vnth  these  Closets.  All  traps  that  requii-e  water 
to  keep  them  air-tight  must  necessarily  leave  a  sediment  topu- 
trify.  The  value  cannot  be  believed  unless  seen  and  tested. — 
Also  Manufacturer  of  Decorative  Marble  Paper-hanging. — 
"Waterloo  House,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  near  the  Bridge. 

METCALFE  AND  Co.^s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH  and  SilYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  ihe 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  estra- 
ordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  bairs  not  coming 
loose. — Is.  An  Improved  Clothes-Bru^h,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  lime,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unb'eached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet. 
Brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  ivith  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
BiNGLET,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establishment,  130  u,  Oxford- street, 
one  door  from  Holies-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  2s.  per  bo::. 

Caction".  —  Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's," 
adopted  by  some  houses. 


770  Copper  plates,  beautituUy  cohmred, 

CURTIS'S  BHITlbH  ENruMOLOGY.  This  great 
work,  complete  in  16  vols,  royal  8vo,  and  illustrated  vrith 
770  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  and  originally  published  at 
iol.  16?.,  is  now  reduced  to  21J.  Any  of  the  Numbers  may  be 
had  separately,  price  3s.  6d. 

Reeve,  Benham,  and  Reeve,  King  William-street,  Strand.^ 


Reduced  to  ds.  Cd.  each  Number. 
pURTIS'S  BRITISH  EiNTOMULOGY.  —  The 
V-^  Monthly  Re-issue  commenced  on  the  1st  of  August  last, 
and  is  continued  Monthly.  Each  Number  contains  four  beauti- 
fully coloured  Plates,  with  corresponding  Test,  and  is  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  originally  published  at  4s.  Hd. 
Reeve,  Besham,  and  Relve,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


'y  HE  HISTORY,  DESCRIPTION,  and  CULTURE 
-L  OF  THE  VICTORIA  REGIA,  is  given  in  this  Week's 
Number  of  the  "MAGAZINE  OF  BoTANY."  Illustrated 
with  two  highly  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  engravings  on 
Wood.  In  addition,  there  are  many  articles  interesting  to  the 
Florist,  Boionist,  and  Practical  Gardener. 

Conducted  by  Jlessrs.  Moore,  Atdes,  and  Henfeet. 
London  :  W.  S.  Oau  and  Co.,  2,  Amen-corner. 


GARDENING  MANUAL. 
Nowreadv,  price-lOti. 

THE  FINCIILEY  MANUAL  OP  INDUSTRY.— 
No.  II.  Gardening  ;  or,  Practical  and  Economical  Train- 
ing for  the  Managenaeuc  of  a  Schooler  Cottage  Garden,  in  ques- 
tion andan^wer.  No.  I.  Cooking,  price  10<i. 
London  :  J.  Mastees,  Aldersgate-sti-eet. 

NEW   WORK  ON  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY. 
On  the  SOih  ult.  was  published,  price  2s.  6d.,  No.  III.  of 
AXTON'S       FLOW  E'R      G  A  R  D  E  N. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Lindlet  and  Joseph  Paxton, 
And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Loudon  :  Beadbory  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


P 


ROSES  IN  POTS. 

In  the  Press,  price  Is.  6d.,  Second  Editiouj  considerably 

enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  Woodcuts, 

^OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION   OF 

V>  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

By  William  Paul,  Author  of  "  The  Rose  Garden,"  &c, 
London :    W.  and  T.  Pipes,  23,  Paternoster-row,    and  all 
Booksellers. 

Just  Dubiished,  Second  EditioH,  with  Additions,  5s,  6d.  cloth, 
/ornamental  AND    DOilESTlC    POULTRY; 
Vx  Their  History  and  Management.  ~ 

By  the  Rev.  Edmcnd  Saul  Dison,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Intwood 
with  Keswick. 
The  Birds  treated  of,  are- 
Domestic  Fowl  in    J  The  Musk  Duck        j  The  Golden  and  Sil- 
The  Grey   China        !     ver  Hamburgh 

Goose  Fowls 

The  White  Frontedl  The  Cuckoo  Fowl 

or  Laughing  Goose  The  Blue  Dun  Fowl 
The  Wigeon  ^-      -      . 

JThe  Teal  and  its 
I     congeners 
iThe  White   China 
Goose 


general 
The-Guinea  Fowl  | 
The  Spanish  Fowl  i 
The  Speckled  Dork-| 

ings  I 

The  CochJn-Cliina     | 

Fowl 
The  Malay  Fowl 
The  Pheasant  Malay] 


The  Tame  Duck 
The  Domestic  Goose 
The  Bernicle  Goose 

jihe  Brent  Goose 
The  Turkey 

[The  Pea  Fowl 


The  Lark-crested 

Fowl 
The  Poland  Fowl 
Bantam  Fowls 
The  Rumpless   Fowl 
The  Silky  and  Negro 

Fowls 
The  Frizzled  or 

Friesiand  Fowls 


Fowl 
The  Game  Fowl 
The  Mute  Swan 
The  Canada  Goose 
The  Egyptian,   or 

Cape  Guose 

"  It  will  be  found  a  useful  and  intelligent  guide  to  the  poultry 
keeper,  while  the  lively  and  otten  amusing  manner  in  which  it  is 
written  gives  it  a  claim  upon"  the  attention  of  the  general 
reader."— i/idia:i(3  Counties  Herald. 

"  This  book  is  the  best  and,  most  modern  authority  that  can 
be  consulted  on  the  general  management  of  Poultry." — Stir, 
ling  Observer. 

London:  J.  Matthevts,  5,  Upper  Wellinglion-street,  Strand; 
and  may  be  ordered  of  ail  booksellei'S,  ■ 


Just  published,  -ith  Edition,  8vo,  5s.  cloth,  lettered 

A  N  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FERNS,  and 

■ii   their  Allies.     By  G.  W.  Fbancis,  F.L.S.  Author  of  "  The 

Little  English  Flora,"    "  Grammar  ot  Botany,"  &,c. 

London  :  Simpein,  Mabshall,  and  Co. 


pURTIS'S  BOTANICAL   MAtJAZlNE This,  the 

V-/  oldest,  and  confessedly  the  best  of  our  botanical  period- 
icals, is  now  in  the  tilth  year  of  its  existence,  without  the  inter- 
missian  of  a  single  mouth.  While  niany  rival  publications 
have  been  dipcoatfnued.  this  stiil  retains  its  pristine  vigour 
numbering  upwards  of  4500  beautiful  and  a.-curately  coloured 
Plates.  During  this  lentfihened  career  there  have  beenmany 
fluctuations  in  the  sale  of  this  valuable  periodical,  and  this, 
with  other  easily  imagined  causes,  mu^t  have  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  a  greai:  number  of  iucompl^-te  copies  of  the  work, 
which"  not  unfrequeiitly  full  into  the  hands  of  parties  desirous 
of  rendering  them  perfect.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
proprietor  has  thought  it  desirable  to  make  knoivn  to  the 
public  generally,  that  any  imperfect  copies  can  be  completed, 
on  application  by  post,  or  otherwise,  to  Mr,  Samoel  Cubtis, 
High-street,  Homerton,  who  will  deliver  the  required  Numbers 
to  any  part  of  London. 

Also  GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  first  53  Volumes,  with 
Memoir  of  the  Author. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE.  —  This 
worii  wr.s  published  a  i^w  years  ago.  and  cbntaius  a  series  of 
original  articles,  recording  such  useful  botanical  information 
as  was  notsuiied  to  the  pages  of  the  magazine,  and'  is  illus- 
trated by  4S  Plates  aud  Portraits  of  eminent  cjilectors  of 
plants.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure  even  by  those-  who  are 
not  deeply  versed  in  science.  It  contains,  among  other  papers 
of  great  interest,  a  Journal  of  an  ascent  to  Adam's  Peak,- 
Ceylon  ;  an  .\ccouat  of  Mr.  Matthews*  Jouroey  to  the  Peruvian 
Andes ;  Memoirs  and^  Portraits  of  tlie  late  Messrs.  Eraser, 
Douglas,  and  Cunningbauij  &c. 

Price,  in  2  Vols.,  8vg,  cloth  boards,  255. 

ASHBY'S  INDIA  EXPORT  PALE  ALE.— 
London  Stores,  under  the  South- Western-  Railway  Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-road.  India  Pale  Ale,  21s,,  18  gallons ; 
10s.  6d.,  9  gallons  ;  Family  Ale,  IGs.,  18  gallons. — Chas.  Ashbt 
and  Co.  invite  the  particular  attention  of  private  Families  and 
Clubs  to  their  PALE  ALE,  as  brewed  by  them  for  the  COLO- 
NIAL ilARKETS  for  the  past  20  years.  Supplied  in  small 
casks  direct  from  the  Brewery,  Staines,  and  the  London  Stores, 
or  from  their  agents— ilessrs.  W.  Ilencock,  SO,  Connaught- 
terrace,  Uyde-park ;  Chidell  and  Stewart,  iO,  l.ime-street. 
City;  W.  "H.  Chaplin,  11,  Sebbon'a-buildiugs,  Upper-street, 
Islington;  J.  Shenton,  Greenwich;  W.  Fer::;u^on,  Reading; 
Thos.  Berry,  Brighton  and  Lewes  ;  A.  J.  Richardson  and  Co. J 
Porcsea  and  Southsea;  J.  Skidmore,  Rickmansworth ;  Cook« 
sey,  Bro'.hers,  Southaranton. 


BEAUTIFUL  TEETH. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTI- 
FRICE. A  white  Powder,  compounded  of  the  choicest  and 
most  recherclie  Ingredients  of  the  Oriental  Herbal,  of  ines- 
timable value  in  preserving  aud  beautifying  the  Teeth, 
strengthening  the  Gums,  and  in  giving  sweetness  and  perfiune 
to  the  Breath.  It  extirpates  all  tartarous  adhesions  to  the 
Teeth,  and  ensures  a  pearl-like  whiteness  to  the  enamelled 
surface.  Its  Anti-Saptic  and  Anti-Scorbutic  p'-operties  ex- 
ercise a  highly  beneficial  and  salutary  intiuence  ;  they 
arrest  the  further  progress  of-  decay  of  the  Tetth,  induce  a 
healthy  action  of  the  Gums,  and  cause  them  to  assume 
the  brightness  and  colour  iudicative  of  perfect  sound- 
ness ;  while,  by  confirming  their  adhesion  to  the  Teeth, 
they  give  unlimited  enj  ■  'yment  and  fresh  zest  to  ap- 
petite, by  perpetuating  effective  and  complete  mastication. 
The  Proprietors  of  this  Dentifrice  pledge  themselves  that  its 
efficacy  in  preserving  and  embellishing  the  Teeth  far  surpasses 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  yet  offered  to  the  public,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  obtained  its  selection  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Court  and  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Sovereigns  and  Nobiiity  of  Europe.  — Price  25.  9-J.  per  box. 

Caution.— To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  have  directed  the  Proprietors'  Name  and  Ad- 
dress, thus— "A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20,  Hatton  Gaeden," 
to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  which  is  afBsed  on 
each  box.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors  and  by  Chemists  and 
Perfumers. 


THE  ONLY  RATIONAL  REMEDY  IS 

PARR'S         LIFE         PILLS. 
THE     ADVANTAGES     DERIVED     FROM     TAKING 
PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  ARE, 
1st.— LONG  LIFE  AND  HAPPINESS. 
2d. —SOUND  AND  REFRESHING  SLEEP. 
3d.  —good  APPETITE. 

4th.— ENERGY  OF* MIND,  AND  CLEARNESS  OF  PER- 
CEPTION. 
5th.— GENERAL  GOOD  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT. 
6th.— THEY   ARE  FOUND,  AFTER    GIVING  THEM  A 
FAIR  TRIAL  FOR  A  FEW    WEEKS,  TO  POS- 
SESS THE  MOST  ASTONISHING    AND    INVI- 
GORATING PROPERTIES. 
To  have  pro>iuced  a  medicine  so  benign  and  mild  in  its  ope- 
rations and  effdcts,  and  yet  so  effectual  in   searching  out  and 
curing  disease  of  however  long  standing,  exhioi^s  on  the  part  of 
Old  Paer  deep  research  and  a  thorough  kno-vledge  of  his  sub- 
ject.    None  are   genuine   unless   the  words  "  PARR'S    LIFE 
PILLS  "  arc  in  White  Lettees  on  a  Red  GsonND,  on  the  Go- 
vernment Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  facsimile  of 
the   signature  of  the  Proprietors,    "T.  ROBERTS  and  Co., 
Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  London,"  on  the  Direction. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  Is.  Urf.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis. 
each,  by  all  respectable  medicine  vendors  throughout  the  world. 
Wholesale  London  Agents  :— Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Far- 
ringdon-street ;  Edwards,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  ;  Sutton  and 
Co.,  Bow  Church. yard;  Sangar,  151,  Oxford-street;  Hannay 
and  Co.,  Oxford- street,  London  ;  Mottershead  and  Roberts, 
Manchester;  Raimes  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  and  J.  Noble,  Bos- 
ton ;  and  sold  by  all  chemists. 


A  CLEAR    COMPLEXION. 

GODFREY'S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 
is  strongly  recommended  for  softening,  Improving, 
Beautifying,  aud  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  in  giving  it  a 
blooming  and  charming  appearance,  being  at  once  a  most 
fragrant  perfume  aud  deligUtlul  cosmetic.  It  will  completely 
remove  Tan,  Sun-burn,  Redness,  &,c.,  and  by  its  balsamic  and 
healing  qualities,  reader  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  tree  from 
dryness,  scurf,  &c,,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or 
eruption  ;  and,  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the 
skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  com- 
plexion perfectly  clear  and  beautiful.  Sold  m  bottles,  price 
■28.  9d.,  with  directions  for  using  it,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors 
and  Perfumers. ■      . 

f  -iLD  I'KATHER  BEDS  RE-DRESSED,  AND 
VJ  PURIFIED  BY  STEAM  WITH  PATENT  MACalNERT. 
—This  new  process  of  dressing  not  onij  removes  all  impurities, 
but  bv  espandiDg  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased, 
and  consequeaily  the  bed  rendered  much  fuller  and  softer.— 
Charge  for  dre=siog,  Sd.  per  lb.  Old  and  Mothj  Mattresses 
effectuailj-  cured  and  removed,  fetclied  and  returned,  carriage 
Iree,  within  five  miles.— Heai,  and  Son's  List  of  Bedding,  con- 
taining full  pariiculars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to  their  factory,  196  (opposite  the  chapel), 
Tottenham-court-road,  London. 
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GRAY,      OUMSON,      AND      BKOWN, 


DANVERS      STREET, 

Eespectfullj  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their  Euperior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Keating  every  description  of  Building  connected  with  Horticulture^      They  have  muchr 

pleasure  in  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  of  hou         '        -  i    ^ 


CH  ELSEA, 

jtion  of  ' 

cases  shown  below. 


Peach  House,  Vinery,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Vinerr,  Vinery, 

30  by  16  feet.  30  by  16  feet.  4.5  by  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft.  33  by  16  ft,  30  by  10  ft. 

;  [Erected  for  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoo,] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Feasee. — "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  csprefsing  my  entu-e  satisfaction  with  the  range  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer, 
John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  is  perfecly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  statioG:,  thst  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  both 
building  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  ibey  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 

(Signed.)  "James  Feaser,  Gardener,  Luton  Hoc  Park." 


COTTAM  &  HALLEN,  Engineers,  Iron  Founders,       WlBE  jSEttin(.t    one  feNiNY  fek  stiQAKE  foot. 
A'C,  No.  2,  WlNSLEr-STEEET,  OXFOKD.  STKEETj  LONDON. 


CoTTAH  and  Hallen  having  had  experience  in  the  erection  of 

HOTHOUSES  and  CONSERVATORIES  {made  of  Iron  or  of 

Iron  and  Wood  combined),  and  from  many  improvements  they 

c  have  made  durint;  that  time,  can  with  confidence  undertake  to 

«  erect  such  buildings  with  economy  and  dispatch. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  the  above  and 
other  buildings  (of  which  they  have  constructed  up'"'a-]^f£^ 
3000J,  fixed  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CoTTAM  and  IIallen  have  on  show,  at  their  repository,  No.  2, 
Wins  ley-street,  Ox  ford- street,  a  great  variety  of  the  following 
articles,  for  GARDENS,  &c.,  at  Greatly  REDUCED  PRICES, 
viz. 


Garden  Rollers, 
Garden  Engines, 
Garden  Syringes, 
Watering  Pots, 
Garden  Vases, 
Mowing  Machines, 


Hand-glass  Frames, 
Flower  Stakes, 
Flower-bordering, 
Flower  Stands, 
Garden  Arches, 
Garden  Chairs, 


Every  description  of  Work,  both  plain  and  Ornamental,  in 
wrought  and  c^ist  iron,  for  Gardens,  &c.  &;c. 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  and  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS of  all  kinds. 

STRONG  IRON   HURDLES,  strained  Wire  Fencing,  &c. 

Show  Rooms  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2.  Winsley-street,  and 
76,  Oxford-street,  three  doors  West  of  the  Princess's  Theatre. 


B 


UDDING'S    PATENT 

MACHINE. 


MO  W I NG 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing, the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  action  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  everproduced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  oi 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  ispecuHarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry;  arid  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
33,  2i,  36,  and  48  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  be  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwarded  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  3J.  per  yard 
18        „  „      ihd.        „ 

14:        „  „      Qd.         „ 

Galvanised  do,,  Id.  per  foot  extra- 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet,  Is.  Gd.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  ot 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards,  Wire  House  Lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c.  ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  Kid.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho 
gaoy  frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  Gd.  per  running  foot ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d.  each;  Garden  Arches,  20s.  each; 
Flower  Stands,  trom  3s.  dd.  each;  Galvanised  Tjing  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees,  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  &c.— At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Henkt  Fox,  4i,  Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill,  London. 


inches  wide  l^d.  per  yard 
36        „  „      9d. 

48        ,,  ,,      Is.  „ 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES, 


NEW  TRAVELS  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 
Now  readv,  in  2  vols.,  21s,  bound, 

DIARY  OF  A  LADY'S  TRAVELS  in  NORTHERN 
AFRICA. 
"  These  exceedingly  interesting  volumes  contain  a  very  lively 
and  graphic  narrative  of  the  author's  experiences  amongst  the- 
curiously  mixed  population  of  Barbary  ;  with  many  important 
facts  and  much  useful  intelligence." — Weekly  Chronicle. 

Loudon:  Henry  Colbuki^,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborougb- 
street,  London. 

GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
—NOTICE  13  hereby  given,  that  a  GENERAL  MEETING- 
of  the  Subscribers  will  take  place  at  the  London  Coffee-house, , 
Ludgate-hill,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  June  next,  for  the  ■ 
purpose  of  considering  a  Report  from  the  Committee,  recom- 
mending certain  Alterations  in  the  Rules  of  the  Charity.  Aa 
Election  of  TWO  PENSIONERS  will  also  take  place  from  ■ 
among  the  following  Candldites,  whose  testimonials  have  been 
examined  and  approved  by  the  Committee  : 

A  ge.  Residence.    Application, 

Edwaed  MAiisnALL         ...    70    ...    London  0th- 

JoDN  Appleby        53    ...    Clapham  5ta 

James  Battey       66    ...    Chelsea  4th, 

Edward  Beach    76    ...    Quedgely,  Gloucester   4:th 

Richard  Rudlam  ...    73    ...    Sutton-at-Hone         ...  4th 

John  Shepheed     72    ...    Battersea        4th  ■ 

John  Cooks  64     ...     Clapham  4th 

William  Beown 71    ...    Undone  3(1 

Rice  Evans  72     ...    Stone     3d 

John  IIfeden        66     ...    Bath      3d 

CiiRNELiDS  RoBiKSON       ...     73     .,,     Greenwich       3d 

John  Skow  67    ...    Farnborough 3J 

Thomas  Fitzgeeald       ...    65    ...    Fulham  2d 

John  Hopkins       64    ...    Nuneaton        2d 

Henet  Schneider  ...    So    ...     Coledon,  Wilts  ...  2d 

William  Caetee 70     ...    Chigwell         1st 

James  Geeen        60    ...    Fairford  1st 

JuHN  Sreetes       71    ...    Biixton  IsC 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  11  o'clock  precisely,   and  the  v 
Ballot  will  close  at  2  o'clock  precisely. 

By  order,        Edwaed  Rogee  Cutler,  Secretary, 
97,  Farringdon-street. 


This  Machine  may  be  worked  by  persons  who  cannot  use  a 
Seytha.  It  may  be  adjusted  to  cut  any  length,  and  leaves  a 
more  even  surface  than  can  be  produced  by  the  moat  skilful 
mower.  The  Grass  may  be  cut  when  dry,  and  may  be  collected 
in  the  box,  which  enahles  the  gardener  to  cut  his  lawns  at  the 
most  convenient  time,  and  renders  sweeping  afterwards  un- 
necessary, while  with  the  same  amount  of  labour  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  work  can  be  done  than  with  a  scythe. 
Various  sizes  are  made  both  for  manual  and  horso  power,  and 
the  prices  have  this  year  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
scale.  There  are  now  between  3000  and  4000  of  these 
Machines  in  use. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  John  Fereabee  and  Sons, 
Pho3nix  Iron  Works,  near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

General  Wholesale  Agents. — Messrs.  Ransomes  and  May, 
Ipswich. 

Agents.— Messrs.  Manplebeck  &  Lowe,  Bull  Ring,  Birming- 
ham; Messrs.  Lister  and  Lees,  Cateaton- street,  Manchester; 
Ml'.  Wm.  Drury,  Castle-street,  Liverpool ;  Messrs.  J.  Nelson 
and  Sons,  47,  Briggate,  Leeds;  Mr.  T.  Johnson,  Leicester; 
Messrs,  Stratton,  Hughes,  and  Co.,  Clarke-streetj  Bristol, 


T  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  Kiag's-road,  Chelsea, 
O  •  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hor.water  Appa- 
ratus,  will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  Kinp's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  &b.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  beat  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose.  .  .  „  . 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  ihe  Houses,  Fits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  iu  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots, 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  Adc,  forwarded  on 
apjilication  — J.  Weeks  and  Co..  King'g-road.  Chelsea.  London^ 
ENRY  BIERTUMPFEL,  MANUFACTURER 
OF  IMPROVED  AND  PATENT  GARDEN  SYRINGES, 
AND  ORNAMENTAL  ICE  MOULDS,  68,  Albany-street, 
Regent's-park,  London,  respectfully  tenders  his  thfinks  to  Gen- 
tlemen, Florists,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  for  their  continued  and  ex- 
tending patronage,  and  ventures  to  hope  that  he  may  still  be 
honoured  with  their  commands.  Tu  those  who  have  not  at 
present  need  his  Improved  and  Patent  Garden  Syringe,  be 
respectfully  solicits  a  trial,  as  he  can  confidently  recommend 
them  to  be  unsurpassed  either  for  durability,  t-heapness,  or 
utility;  and  being  manufactured  of  the  Imperial  White  Metal, 
they  never  corrode  or  cause  verdigrease,  lo  which  the  brass 
ones  are  liable. 

H.  B.  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
his  New  and  Orn;imental  Ice  Moulds,  they  being  a  very  great 
improvement  upon  tbe  old  shape.  They  are  used  and  approved 
of  by  some  of  the  first  Club  Houses  in  London,  and  by  all  the 
most  eminent  Confeotioners,  and  are  particularly  admired  tor 
their  eleganc  and  unique  shape, 

N.B.   Made  in  I'v^U.  1^  Pints.  Qnarta,  and  3  Pmtg. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 
pROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTE    ROOFING> 
V_y  FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates.   Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid  . 
on  wi'h  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S    PATENT    NON-CONDUCTING    FELT,     for  ■ 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to- 
Ceoggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London. 

"  Familiar  in  theie  Mouths  as  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS." 

Shakespeare, 

HOUSEHOLD         WORDS. 
A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL,  designed  for  the  Instruction 
and  Entertainment  of  all  Classes  of  Readers.     Condiicted  by  . 
CHARLES  DICKENS.    No.  8  is  published  this  day,  price  2d.j  , 
or  stamped,  Zd. 

■a*  Fart  First  is  now  ready,  price  Elevenpence.     Al?o,  THE 
HOUSEHOLD  NARRATIVE  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS,  beinp  . 
a  Monthly  Supplement  to  Hodsehold  Words.    Price  2d.,  or 
stamped  Zd, 

Office,  No.  16,  Wellington-street  North  (where  all  Communi-  . 
cations  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed)  ;  and  all  Booksellers 
and  Newsmen. 


NEW      AND      MUCH     IMPROVED      EDITION      OF      ME.. 

M'CULLOCH'S      GROGRAPHICAL      DICTIONARY,      IN 

TWELVE  MONTHLY  PARTS. 
On  Saturday,  June  1,  will  be  published,  in  Svo,  the  First  Part  ■ 

of  a  New  Edition,  corrected  and  in  part  rewritten,  with  a 

Supplement  of 

A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 
TICAL and  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countriea, 
Places,  and  principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  Illus- 
trated with  Maps.     By  J.  R.  M'Cdlloch,  Esq. 

^'^'^  To  be  completed,  including  the  Supplement,  in  Twelve 
Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  as  much  letterpress  as  a  large 
Octavo  Volume.     Price  5s.  each. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


EXCURSION  TO  PARIS. 
Just  published,  in  post  Svo,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 

THE     ENGLISH     PARTY'S    EXCURSION    TO 
PARIS  in  Easter  Week,  1849.     To  which -is  added,  A 
Trip  to  America,  &c.     By  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
**  Felix  quern  fuciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum." 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
Leek  :  Geoege  Nall. 


NEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— The  be^t,  cheapest,  and 
largest  Newspaper  in  the  World.— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  60  large  columns  of  the 
latest  intelligeuce  from  all  parts  of  the  Giobe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, postage  free.  Stod  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  Lloyd. 
12,  Salisbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  cupy  as  a  sample. 


MRS.  KEY'S  "MORAL  OF  FLOWERS." 
Just  published,  in  .1  vol.,  uniform,  in  size  with  *'  Thomson's. 
Seasons  illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club,"  price  Ono  Guineas, 
illustrated  with  beautifully  coloured  plates, 
T-'HE     MORAL     OF    FLOWERS;    or.    Thoughts- 
i-    gathered  from  tbe  Field  and  the  Garden,    By  Mrs,  Hex. 
New  Edition. 

Hy  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  the  above  in  size  and  price, 
SYLVAN  MUSINGS:  or,   the   Spirit  of  the   Woods.     Beings 
a  New  Edition  of  "  Tno  Spirit  of  the  Woods."    Illustrated  with, 
beautifully  coloured  Plates. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


Printed  uy  William  Bradburt,  of  No.  13.  Upper  Wobum-place,  In  tha^- 
Pariehol  St.  PancrBB,  and  i-'BisDiiBiCK  Mullett  Evaws,  of  No.  7,  Cliurdi- 
row  Stoke  Newiu^'tou.  both  in  tbe  Couuty  of  Middlesc^,  rriutera.  al  tbfiiP 
office  in  Lombacd-Htreet.  in  tbe  Precinct  of  Wbilefriaie.  in  tbe  City  of 
London;  hndpublisli<*d  by  tbeoi  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charlea-Btreel.  In  the 
pariaii  ol  St.  Paul's,  Covent-parden,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Adver- 
tisementB  and  CommuDicatioue  ere  tO  l?e  ApDHsaeBJC  to  me  Editob.— 
StTUBPAi,  May  13.  laiO, 
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CEDRUS  DEODARA.— Seeds  of  this  magnificent 
hardy  tree,  recently  imported  from  India,  and  warranted 
fresh,  may  be  had  till  the  end  of  June,  when  the  remainder 
will  be  planted.     Price  2s.  id.  per  100,  or  20s.  per  1000  seeds. 

James  Caktee,  Seediman  and  Florist,  238,  High  Holborn, 
London.  


HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY  OF    LONDON.— 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN. 
The  ne.xt  Meeting  will  take  place  on  Satdrdat,  the  8th  June. 
The  Gates  will  be  open  to  visitors  at  One,  p.m.      Tickets  are 
issued  to  the  orders  of  Fellows  at  this  Office,  price  5s.  each,  or 
at  the  Garden  in  the  afternoon  of  the  days  of  Exhibition,  at 
7s.  6ti.  each. 

N.B.  No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on  the  day  of 
Exhibition.  21,  Uegent-street. 


J  COLE,  Nurseryman  aud  Florist,  Rugby,  War- 
•  wickshire,  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  his  SPRUNG 
CATALOGUE  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS  is  now  ready,  at  the 
following  reduced  prices : 

DAHLIAS,  tine  named  sorts,  Gs.,  Os.,  to  123.  per  dozen. 
VERBENAS,  of  last  year,  Gs.  per  dozen. 

Do.,  good  mixed  varieties,  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 
HELIOTROPES,  4s.  per  dozen. 
PETUNIAS,  good  mixed,  3s.  64  per  dozen. 
GERANIUMS,  good  named,  Ss.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 
PHLOXES,  Gs.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  Gs.  per  dozen. 
.     Catalogues  may  behad  by  inclosing  one  penny  stamp. 
'  VERBENA— "MELINDRES  ALBA." 

GH.  BUNNEY,  Nurseryman,  Stratford,  Essex, 
•  I  is  sending  out  strong  plants  of  the  above  VERBENA, 
price  2s.  Qd.  each,  or  24s.  a  dozen.  The  usual  allowance  to 
the  Trade. 

The  above  Verbena  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  and  a  very 
profuse  bloomer,  making  it  one  of  the  very  best  white  Verbenas 
for  small  beds,  or  single  plants  iu  the  flower  border. 


CHEAPEST    BEDDING    PLANTS     offered    this    SEASON. 

VERBENAS,  CALCEOLARIAS,  PETUNIAS, 
Mimulus,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Salvias,  Mesembrjau- 
thcmums.  Dahlias,  &,<:.  Strong  well-established  plants,  3s.  per 
doz. — Thomas  Watts,  Camden  Nursery,  Camberwell.  London. 


SEEDS  FOR  PRESENT  SO  WINS — The  following 
SEEDS  may  be  sown  any  time  during  the  month  of  May. 
COLLECTIONS  OF    IMPORTED  GERMAN   SEEDS. 
German  Asters,  Larkspurs,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  iSsc, 

A  smaller  collection  of  ditto  ...        

50  fine  Hardy  Annuals,  10s.  ;  25  ditto 

50     „     Half-hardy  ditto,  15s. ;  25  ditto 

50     ,,     Hardy  Perennials,  12s. ;  25  ditto 

25    ,,     Greenhouse  Seeds,  7s. ;  12  ditto 

20     ,,     species  of  Erica,  10s. ;  10  ditto 

Cedrus  Deodara,  per  1000  seeds,  20s.  ;  per  100 

Nemophila  maculata.  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  55.  per  packet. 
PEAS  FOR  LATE  CROPS. 
Warranted  Superior  to  any  in  Flavour. 

Carter's  Victoria,  very  large,  per  quart 

Waite's  King  of  the  Marrows,  per  quart  

Knight's  Marrow,  three  varieties,  each  per  quart 

JAMBS  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  No.  238,  High 
Ilolborn,  London. 

*>*  The  Flower  Seeds  will  he  forwarded  prepaid. 
A  new  and  revised  Edition  of  Carter's  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  gratis. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  TULIPS. 

HENRY  GROO.Vl,  Clapham  Rise,  Florist  by  Ar. 
POINTMENT    TO    HER    MaJESTT    THE    QUEEN,  AND   TO    HIS 

Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  respectfully  informs  the 
Nobility.  Gentry,  and  the  Public,  that  his  superb  Collection  of 
TULIPS  is  now  i«  flower,  and  can  be  viewed  every  day  from 
9  o'clock  until  6  (Sunday  excepted). 

Admittance,  Is.  ;  Children,  Half-price. 


DIELYTRA  SPEOTABILIS. 

G  CLARKE  (late  Wm.  Danson)  begs  to  offer  the 
•  above  new  and  beautiful  plant  from  the  north  of  China, 
at  the  reduced  price.  Small  healthy  plants,  3s.  6<i.  each  or 
1(.  lOs.  per  doz.  ;  Flowering  plants,  6s.  to  7s.  Sd.  each ;  Fine 
specimens  for  11.  ^    ,,    ,      .. 

G.  C.  has  fine  healthy  grown  plants  of  most  of  the  leading 
kinds  of  Ericas,  Leschenaultia  formosa,   Pimelea  speccabilis, 
Boronia  serrulata,  tfcc,  at  moderate  prices. 
Strealham-place  Nursery,  Brixton-hill,  near  London. 


SPLENDID  SPECIMEN  AZALEAS. 

WM.  IVERY,  Hanover  Nursery,  Peckliam,  has 
some  Splendid  Specimen  AZALEAS  for  Sale,  of  the 
following  celebrated  varieties,  which  may  be  seen  in  full  bloom 
at  the  above  Nursery,  or  price  given  on  application  :— Lateritia 
formosa  or  Conqueror  (Ivery's),  Iverjana  (ditto),  Rosea 
Elegans  (ditto),  Coccinea  Superba  (ditto),  Delicata  (ditto), 
Lateritia  Pulchra. 

G'  REENUS'S  DWARF  BONNET  ASTER  "  MUL- 
TIFLORA."— Best  Bedding  Flower  of  last  season,  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  quantity  of  blossoms  of  the  largest  size  in 
the  smallest  space  of  any  flower  yet  introduced. 

"  Average  height,  6  to  9  inches  ;  diameter  of  plant,  15  inches  ; 
diameter  of  flower,  from  2  to  2i  inches  ;  average  number  of 
flowers  on  a  plant,  30  to  40  ;  perfectly  double ;  colour,  light 
purplish-crimson  or  high  rose.  As  a  bedding  ornament  it  is 
unrivalled."  See  Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  Journal,  in  Editor's 
remarks  of  22d  September  last,  at  page  GOO. 

Edwaed  Rutteb  Geeends  begs  to  say  that  he  will  be  happy 
to  supply  healthy  plants  of  the  above  at  2s.  per  dozen,  and  if 
five  dozen  or  more  are  taken,  carriage  paid  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.    Poor  soil  most  suitable  to  plant  them  in. 

Post-office  orders  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Railway  Nursery,  Watford,  and  Nurseries,  Rickmansworth. 
"  ESCALLONIA  MAORANTHA. 

LARGE  RED-FLOWERING  EVERGREEN  ESCALLONIA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  much  pleasure 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  beau- 
tiful Escallonia  (hgured  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine  for 
October  1849,  and  therein  described  as  "assuredly  the  hand- 
somest of  all  the  known  species.")  It  has  proved  a  perfectly 
tardy  evergreen  Shrub,  having  stood  in  the  open  border  during 
the  last  severe  winter,  free  irom  injury,  without  any  protection 
whatever.  The  foliage  is  a  dark  glossy  green,  habit  compact 
and  good,  and  an  abundant  bloomer  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  ;  it  is  altogether  a  very  fine  plant,  and  one  they  can 
confidently  recommend.  Fine  well-established  plants  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  June  at  21s.  each  ;  one  plant  over  to  the  trade 
on  every  three  taken. 

A  coloured  Plate  and  letter-press  description  may  be  had 
(postage  free)  on  application  enclosing  six  postage  stamps. 

Also  ready,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  June,  the  following  new 
and  desirable  plants,  viz., 

OXALIS  ELEGANS,  Elegant  Wood-Sorrel  from  Peru. 

This  beautiful  Oxalis,  which  is  figured  and  fully  described 
in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Gardening  for  October  1849,  also  in 
Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine  for  January  last,  was  exhibited 
and  received  a  medal  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
meetirg  in  RegenUstreet,  July  1848.  It  has  stood  three  winters 
uninjured,  without  shelter,  in  the  open  border,  and  may  there- 
fore bs  considered  a  hardy  plant.  It  is  an  abundant  bloomer, 
flowering  from  June  till  November,  and  a  very  desirable  and 
showy  plant  for  the  flower-garden.  Good  established  plants 
5s.  each,  or.six  plants  to  the  trade  for  21s. 

CALCEOLARIA  GRANDIS.— A  dwarf,  compact,  evergreen, 
shrubby,  Peruvian  species,  with  green  glossy  foliage,  aud  an 
abundant  bloomer;  e^.hibited  at  Ohiswicli,  May  1849,  when  the 
arge  silver  medal  Was  awarded  it.  Good  established  plants 
5s.  ea9hj  .or  6tE  Jlants  to.t'R.e  trade  for  21s,— Exeter,  MnyJ25. 
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QEEDLING   PELARGONIUM    EXHIBITION.— 

O  The  Seedling  Pelargonium  E.ihibition  is  to  be  held  this 
year  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  on  Wednesday,  Joke 
the  19th.  The  following  Prizes  are  offered  for  Seedlings  not 
less  than  two  years  old,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  let  out  to 
the  public  :  1st,  M  ;  2d,  U.  ;  3d,  3i.  ;  4th,  21.  ;  5th,  It,  ;  6tll,  lOs. 
To  be  paid  immediately  after  the  award. 

Exhibitors  will  please  to  remember  that  the  judges  wib  be 
directed  to  withhold  any  of  the  prizes  if  the  plants  exhibited 
are  considered  no  improvement  upon  the  varieties  already  in 
cultivation.  On  the  other  hand,  21.  more  than  are  offered  will 
be  at  their  disposal  in  case  any  deserving  seedlings  reniain 
unrewarded  after  the  distribution  of  the  above  prizes.  The 
judges  will  be  requested  to  bear  in  mind  the  object  the  Sub- 
scribers have  in  view,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  the  Pelar- 
gonium in  form,  novelty,  brilliancy,  and  beauty  of  colour, 
freedom  of  bloom,  aud  habit  of  plant.  The  judges  will  be  two 
nurserymen,  two  amateurs,  and  a  iifih  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  South  London  Society.  Any  raiser  is  at 
liberty  to  compete,  and  no  entrance  money  is  required. 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  H.  BROWN'S  New  List  of  Bedding 
out  Plants  can  be  had  by  post,  and  the  following  Select 
Plants  immediately  sent  to  any  part. 
Verbenas,  new  and  first-rate  varieties,  of  all  colours,  per    s 

dozen  4s.  to  C 

Petunias,  large  crimson,  white,  lilac,  pink,  and  mottled, 

per  dozen  . .  - .  . .  •  •  ,    "^  ^ 

Pentstemons,  fine  scarlet,  blue,  purple,  and  white,  per  doz.  0 
Salvias,  blue,  white,  scarlet,  and  variegated,  per  doz.     . . 
Heliotropiums.  1  sorts,  3  of  each  for  .. 

Lobelia  erinus,  grandiflora,  alba,  and  lucida,  per  doz.    . . 
Lobelia  fulgens,  Gs.     Other  new  scarlet  vars.,  per  doz.    . . 
Antirrhinums,  best  named  varieties,  per  doz. 
Cinerarias,  fine  varieties,  flowering  plants,  per  dozen    . . 
Calceolarias,  pale  and  deep  yellow,  orange,  red,  crimson, 

and  spotted,  per  dozen  . .  •  •  .  •       45.  t<    ^ 

Zauschneria  Californica,  fine  scarlet,  per  dozen  . .  0 

Torenia  asiatica,  and  three  sorts  of  Cupheas,  per  doz.     . .  6 
Geraniums,  finest  scarlets  and  mixed  varieties,  all  named. 

40s.  per  100  ;  per  dozen,  6s.,  8s.,  and 
Fancy  Geraniums,  of  best  sorts,  per  dozen 
Fuchsias,  named  varieties  of  the  best  kinds  (last  year  a 

varieties),  per  dozen,  Gs.,  83.,  and      ..  ..  «' 

Chrysanthemums,  the  most  approved  varieties,  per  doz 

Ditto,  Lilliputian,  12  varieties.  Is.  each  ;  or  the  set  . . 
Dahlias,  show  and  fancies,  per  dozen,  Gs.,  8s.,  and  . . 
Climbers,  Maurandyas,  3  sorts  ;  CoboBas,  Thunbergias, 

Rhodochiton,  and  Lophospermums,  per  dozen 
Climbing  Roses,  of  choice  sorts,  in  pots,  per  dozen 
Fairy  Roses,  six  sorts,  ditto        ditto 

Crimson  and  White  China  for  beds,  per  dozen 
12  New  Belgian  Azaleas,  in  pots,  one  of  a  sort 
12  American  Azaleas,         ditto  ditto 

12  Azalea  Indica,  splendid  varieties 
50  Select  Greenhouse  plants,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name      . . 

24  Choice  Ericas,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name 
Gloxinias  in  12  superior  new  sorts 
Achimenes,  12  beautiful  new  varieties 
Orchidaceous  Plants,  12  beautiful  varieties  . . 

12  Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name,  in  pots     . , 
12  Rhododendrons,  scarlet,  white,  and  rose 
New  Hardy  Yellow  Rhododendrons,  each,  7s.  6d.  to 
Passifloras  and  Clematis,  hardy  and  tender  species,  each    1 

25  Select  Hardy  Herbaceous  plants,  by  name  . .     7 
12  Hardy  Ferns,  and  other  Rock  plants             . .            . .    i> 

Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  May  25^ 

MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s.  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  wUl  ensure  a  con- 
tinuance of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is.  Sd.  per  lb. ;  fine  Sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  Is.  id.  per  lb. 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  W  urzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  2G, 
Down-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 
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TO  NURSERYMEN,  GARDENERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TURF. — For   Sale,   a   quantity   of    excellent   Lawn 
Turf.— For  further  parliculars    apply  to    W,  CoNQDEST, 
Builder,  No.  14,  Sleyman's-row,  Holloway,  London. 

P^TnIs  plants  ON  SALE. —  Forty  first-rate 
PINES,  which  will  be  strong  Fruiting  Plants  next 
Spring ;  Forty  very  strong  Succession  Plants ;  Forty  very 
strong  Second-size  Plants  ;  Forty  Crown  aud  Suckers,  one 
year  old.  The  above  are  of  the  best  description,  and  princi- 
pally of  the  sort  called  about  Liverpool  "  Black  Jamaica,"  but 
better  known  about  London  and  the  south  as  "  Montserrat ;" 
they  are  well  grown,  and  warranted  free  from  all  insects. 
They  are  offered  for  Sale  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
Proprietor,  and  the  executors  being  anxious  to  reduce  the 
Garden  Establishment. 

Apply  to  TuoMAS  WuALLEY,  Scedsmau  and  Nurseryman,  12, 
St.  George's  Crescent,  Liverpool. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  ttc,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combluiu.i^ 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose.  „ 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efiicient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  <to.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots, 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings  ; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  tfcc,  forwarded  on 
application.— J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  London, 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

GREEN  AND  CONSTABLE,  36,  King  WUliam- 
street,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge,  have  a  large  as- 
sortment of  GARDEN  TOOLS,  containing  all  the  recent 
inventions,  and  including  Lyndon's  Patent  Cast  Steel  Spades, 
Shovels,  and  Garden  Forks,  Lord  Vernon's  Hoo,  Jointed 
Hothouse  Syringes,  Transplanting  Tools,  Registered  Garden 
Labels,  Ladies'  seta  of  Gardening  implements.  Pruning  Shears, 
Knives,  cfcc.  Agents  for  the  Vitreous  Porcelain  Garden  Bor- 
dering.—3G,  King  William-st.,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge. 


DEANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chau's 


Garden  Scrapers 

Grape  Gatherers  and 
Scissors 

Gravel  Rakes  and 
Sieves 

Greenhouse  Doors 
and  Frames 

Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 

Hay  Knives 

Hoes  of  everypattern 

Horticultural  Ham. 
mers  and  Hatchets 

Hotbed  Handles 

Ladies'  Set  of  Tools 

Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  por- 
celain, »fcc. 

Lines  and  Reels 

Marking  Ink 

Mattocks 

Menographs 

.Metallic  Wire 

.Milton  Hatchets 

Mole  Traps 

Mowing  Machine 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaff  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging  Irons  and 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
„  Stands  in  Wires  '■ 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

GalvanioBordersand 
Plant  Protectors 

Garden  Chairs  aud 
Seats 
„    Loops 
„    Rollers 

G  and  J.  Deane  are'  Sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 

of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 

the  United  Kingdom.— Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 

cpauiu"  to  the  Monument,  16,  King  William-st.,  London- bridge. 


Pick  Axes 
Potato  Forks 
Pruning  Bills 

„    Knives,  various 

„    Saws 

,,     Scissors 

,,    Shears     [riety. 
Rakes  in  great  va- 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  various 
Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
WeedExtractorsaad 

Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 
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EXHIBITION  AT  THE  GARDEN,  MAY  IS,  1S50. 

AWARB      ©P      THU      JUBGISS. 


THE  LARGE  GOLD  MEDAL. 

1  To  May,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H,3.,for  a  collection 

of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  iljlam,  Gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.S., 

for  20  species  of  Esotic  Orchids 

THE  GOLD  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Coie,  Gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  of  Dartford,  for  a 

collection  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Green,  Gardener  to   Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
'  3  To  Mr.  WiUiams,  Gardener  to  C.  B.  "Earner,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 
for  20  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

THE  GOLD  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Messrs.  Frazer,  of  Lea  Bridge-road,  Leyton,  for  a^coUec- 

tion  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Carson,  Gardener  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

3  To  Mr.  Malyon,  Gardener  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  of  Lea- 

grove,  Blackheach,  for  acollectionof  10  Scove  and  Green- 
house Plants 

4  To  Mr.  Rae,  Gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  20 

species  of  Esotic  Orchids 

5  To  Messrs.  Teitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  for  15  species  of  the 

same 

6  To  Mr.  Carson,  for  10  species  of  the  same 

7  To  Mr.  May,  for  a  collection  of  Greenhouse  Azaleas  in  12 

varieties 
S  To  Mr.  Terry,  Gardener  to  Lady  Puller,  of  Toungsbury, 

Herts,  for  12  varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 
9  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  for  the 

same 

10  To  Mr.  Mylam,  for  10  varieties  of  Cape  Heath 

11  To  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham,  for  the  same 

THE  LARGE  SILVER-GILT  MEDAL. 

1  To  Messrs.  Pamplin,  Lea  Bridge-road,  Leyton,  for  a  collec- 

tion of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Gerrie,  Gaidetier  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Bart,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 

3  To  Mr.  Stuart,  Gardener  to  Thomas  Huggins,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 

■n-ood,  for  a  collection  of  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

4  To  Mr.  Kin^horn,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  Kilmorey,  Orleans 

House,  Twickenham,  for  a  collection  of  sis.  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants 

5  To  Mr.  Franklin,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for 

20  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

6  To  Messrs,  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  for  15  species  of  the  same 

7  To  Mr.  Blake,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

10  species  of  the  same 

8  To  Mr.  Kioghorn,  for  six  species  of  the  same 

9  To  Mr.  Green,  for  a  collection  of  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  12 

varieties 

10  To  Messrs.  Frazer,  for  the  same,  in  six  varieties 

11  To  Mr.  Green,  for  Tall  Cacti,  in  flower 

12  To  Mr.  Roser,  Gardener  to  J.  Bradbury,  Esq.,  of  Streatliam, 

for  12  varieiies  of  Roses  in  pots 

13  To  Messrs.  Paol,  of  Cheahunt,  for  the  same 

14  To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  W.  Quilter,  Esq.,  of  Norwood, 

for  10  varieties  of  Cape  Heath 

15  To  Messrs.  Teitch,  for  the  same 

16  To  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  same,  in  11-inch  pots 

17  To  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  for  the  same 

18  To  Mr.  Cock,  F.H.S.,  for  sis  new  varieties  of  Pelargonium, 

in  8-ineh  pots 

19  To  Mr.  Dobson,  Gardener  to  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the 

same 

20  To  Mr.  Cock,  for  six  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  11-inch  pots 

21  To  Mr.  Robinsor,  Gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,   Thames- 

bank,  Pimlico,  for  six  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  in  S-inch  pot 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  EXCELLENCE, 

1  To  Mr.  Taylor,  Gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streatham, 

for  a  collection  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Speed,  Edmonton,  for  a  collection  of  10  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants 

3  To  Mr.  May,  Gardener  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.,  Langley-park, 

Beckenham,for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants 

4  To  Mr.  Dobson,  for  15  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

5  To  Mr.  IvisoD,  Gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  North- 

umberland, F.H.3.,  for  six  species  of  the  same 

6  To  Mr.  Cole,  for  a  collection  of  HeUchrysums 

7  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  for  a  collection  of  Greenhouse 

Azaleas,  in  12  varieties 

8  To  Mr.  Carson,  for  the  same,  in  six  varieties 

9  To  Mr.  Gaines,  F.H.S..  for  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons 

10  To  A.  Ro%vland,  Esq  ,F.H.S.,  for  12  varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 
21  To  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  for  the  same 

12  To  Mr.  Cole  for  10  varieties  of  Cape  Heath 

13  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  the  same 

14  To  Mr,  Cole,  for  the  same,  in  11-inch  pots 

15  To  Messrs.  Veitch,  for  the  eame. 

16  To  Mr.  Parker,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  ofRpe- 

hampton,  for  six  distinct  species  of  Pelargonium,  exhi- 
biting superior  cultivation 

17  To  Mr.  Kubinscn,  for  six  new  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in 

S-inch  pots 

18  To  Mr.  Gaines,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 

19  To  Mr.  Parker,  for  six  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  11-inch 

pots 

20  To  Mr.  Gaiues,  F.H.S,,  for  the  same 

21  To  Mr.  Stains,  of  Middlesex-place,  New-road,  for  six  Fancy 

Pelargoniums,  in  6-inch  pots 

22  To  Mr.  Pastoo,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 

shire,   President  of   the  Horticultural    Society,    for    a 
Floiver  and  Leaf  of  Victoria  Regia 

23  To  Mr.  Ivison,  for  ihe  same 

24  To  Messrs.  Teitch,  for  Rhododendron  jasminiflorum 

25  To  Mr.  May,  for  Pimelea  epectabilis 

THE  LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Ivison,  for  a  collection  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Young,  Gardener  to  C.  Baron,  Esq  ,  Denmark-hill, 

Camberwell,  for  a  collection  of  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants 


3  To  Mr.  Stanly,  Gardener  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

collection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

4  To  Mr.  Green,  for  six  species  of  Esotic  Orchids 

5  To  the  same,  for  a  collection  of  Helichrjsnms 

6  To  Mr.  Roser,  for  10  vaiieties  of  Cape  Heath,  in  ll-inch  pots 

7  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  the  same 

S  To  Mr.  Stains,  for  six  distinct  species  of  Pelargonium,  ex- 
hibiting superior  cultivation 

9  To  Mr.  Bruce,  Gardener  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Tooting, 
for  a  collection  of  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  sis  varieties 

10  To  Mr.  Glendinning,  F.H.S.,for  Hoya  imperialis 

11  To  Mr.   Stains,   for  six  new  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in 

S-inch  pots 

12  To  Mr.  Gaines,   F.H.S,,  for  sis  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  in 

8-inch  pots 

13  To  the  same,  for  a  collection  of  Cinerarias 

14  To  Mr.  Stanly,  for  a  new  species  of  Hovea 

15  To  Mr.  Jones,  Gardener  to  Sir  J.  J.  Guest,  Bart.,  F.H.S,, 

for  a  Ripley  Queen  Pine-apple 

16  To  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hill,  East  Barnet,  for  the  same 

17  To  the  same,  for  a  Blood-red  Pine-apple 

18  To  Mr.  Davis.  Gardener  to  Lord  Boston,  F.H.S.,  for  a  Pro- 

vidence Pine-apple,  weighing  8  lbs.  5oz. 

19  To  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hill,  for  the  same,  weighing  7  lbs.  2oz. 

20  To  Mr.  Ingram,  Gardener  to  her  Majesty,  at  Frogmore,  for 

Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 

21  To  Mr,  Davis,  of  Oak-hill,  for  the  same 

22  To  Mr,  Jackson,  Gardener  to  H.  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  of  South 

Lambeth,  for  Sweetwater  Grapes 

23  To  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hill,  for  the  same 

2i  To  Mr.  Spencer,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 

F.H.S.,  for  Cannon-hall  Muscat  Grapes 
25  To  Mr.   Toy,  Oatlands  Palace  Gardens,    Weybridge,   for 

Black  Frontignan  Grapes. 

THE  SILVER  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr,  Glendinning,  F.H.S.,  for  acollection  of  10  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Bruce,  Gardener  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Tooting,  for 

a  collection  of  sis  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

3  To   Mr.    O'Brien,    Gardener  to    G.  Read,   Esq,   of  Bridge- 

water,  Somerset,  for  six  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

4  To  Mr.  Cole,  for  Dendrobium  Calceolaria 

5  To  Mr.  Mylam,  for  C  distinct  species  of  Pelargonium,  ex- 

hibiting superior  cuUivaiLon 

6  To  Str,  Wood,  of  Norwood,  for  acollection  of  Alpine  plants 

in  12  varieties 

7  To  Mr.  Stanly,  for  a  collection  of  Calceolarias 

8  To  Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  Cine- 

rarias in  6-inch  pots 

9  To  Mr.  Edmonds,  G-ardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 

shire, F.H.S.,  for  Rhododendron  formosum 

10  To  Mr.  Kinghorn,  for  Erica  Cavendishii 

11  To  Messrs.  Garraway  and  Co.,  of  Bristol,  for  six  Amaryllids 
13  To  Messrs.  Veitch,  for  Bolbophyllum  Lobbii 

13  To  Mr.  Slowe,  Gai-dener  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

a  Providence  Pine-apple,  weighing  7^  lbs. 

14  To  Mr.  Turnbull,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 

borough, F.H.S.,  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 

15  To  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  for  the  same 

16  To  Mr.  M'\\'alter,   Gardener  to  CoL  Challoner,  F.H.S,,  for 

Sweetwater  Grapes 

17  To  Mr.  Fleming,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 

land, F.H.S.,  at  Trentham,  for  a  bunch  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  weighing  1  lb.  7J  oz. 

18  To  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hiU,  for  the  same,  weighing  2  lbs.  3oz. 

19  To  Mr.  Fleming,  for  Royal  George  Peaches 

20  To  the  same,  for  Murray  Nectarines 

21  To  Mr.  Slowe,  for  British  Queen  Strawberries,  in  pots 

22  To  Mr.  Munro,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  of  Colney-honse, 

St.  Alban's,  for  a  Seville  Orange-tree,  in  fruit  in  a  pot 

23  To  Mr.  Fleming,  for  the  heaviest  Melon  (Hybrid  Green- 

fleshed  Persian) 

24  To  the  same,  for  the  best  flavoured  Melon  (Hybrid  Green- 

fleshed  Persian) 

THE  SILVER  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Slowe,  for  a  collection  of  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Plants 

2  To  Mr.  O'Brien,  for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Plants 

3  To  Mr.  Gerrie,  for  six  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

4  To  ilr.   Turner,  of  Holloway,  for  a  collection  of  Alpine 

plants,  in  12  varieties 

5  To  Messrs.  Lane,  for  a  collection  of  Cinerarias,  in  6-inch 

pots 

6  To  Mr.  Mylam,  for  Erica  vaseeflora 

7  To  Messrs.  Veitch,  for  Mitraria  coccinea 

8  To  Mr.  Williams,  for  sis  Lycopodiums 

9  To  Mr.  Stanly,  for  Pimelea  Vcrschafleltii 

10  To  Mr.  Fleming,  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 

11  To  Mr.  Toy,  of  Oatlands  Palace  Gardens,  Weybridge,  for 

the  same 

12  To  Mr.  Snow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  de  Grey,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  of  last  year's  growth 

13  To  Mr.  Ingram,  for  Mayduke  Cherries 

14  To  Mr.  Toy,  for  British  Queen  Strawbemes 

15  To  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker, 

F.H.S.,  for  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries 
IG  To  ilr.  Toy,  for  the  same 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

1  To  Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Battersea,  for  six  Fancy  Pelargoniums, 

in  8-inch  pots 

2  To  Mr.  Miller,  Gardener  to  R.  Moseley,  Esq.,  of  Pine-apple- 

place,  Edgeware-road,  for  the  same 

3  To  Mr.  Gaines,  IT.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  Cinerarias,  in 

G-inch  pots 

4  To  Mr.  Mountjoy,  F.H.S.,  for  a  Seedling  Rhododendron 

5  To  Mr.  Wood,  of  Norwood,  for  IS  varitgated  hardy  Plants 

6  To  Messri.  V^eitch,  for  Dendrobium  transparens 

7  To  the  same,  for  Stylidium  ciliare 

8  To  Mr.  Fleming,  for  Mayduke  Cherries 

9  To  Mr.   Meredith,    Gardener   to   his    Grace  the  Duke   of 

Sutherland,   F.H.S.,    at  Cliefden,  for  Keens'   SeedHng 
Strawberries.  


BEE  HIVES. 

/^EORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
^-*  announce  tbat  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  various  IMPROVED  BEE  HIVES, 
which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — the  Honey 
Bw.  The  collection  consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hives," 
''  The  Single  Box  Hive,"  "  The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,"  "  The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  worked  wih  safely,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  n.Oi:  timid 
^°  I  ^'^^'^"-^'^'^^d  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper, 
mth  drawings  and  prices,  will  he  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  stamps,— li7,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Agents:  Wm.  Deuet,  Castle-Etreet,  Liverpool;  Hiii,  and 
ill^t'"''  ^"'  King-street,  Manchester;  AcsTis  and  M'Abiin, 
168,  Irongate,  Glasgow. 


HOTHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES  made  and 
fixed  complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-hght  Cucumber 
and  Melon  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  use, 
packed,  and  sent  to  all  part^  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted  best 
material.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  Jajies  Watts', 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-plaee,  Old  Kent-road.  Reference 
may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  in  most  of 
the  counties  in  England. 


pOOPER'S  PATEiNT  PRESERVED  FRUITS  IN 
V^*  SYRUP,  prepared  for  the  Dessert.— A  small  hamper, 
containing  various  kinds  of  Fruit,  one  of  which  contains  Rasp- 
berries and  Currants,  the  growth  of  the  year  1840,  and  is  still 
warranted  for  three  years  in  advance,  for  family  use.  A  hamper 
will  be  forwarded,  free  of  expense,  to  any  part  of  London,  fur 
an  order  for  7s.,  directed  toilr,  John  Smith,  8,  St.  John-street, 
Clerkenwell,  London, 


METTING,  FLAGS,  AND  BUNTING.— Superior 

-L*  Tanned  Garden  Netting,  for  preserving  Fruit-trees  from 
Frost,  Blight,  or  Birds ;  or  as  a  fence  fur  Fowls,  Pigeons, 
Tulip  and  Seedbeds,  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  from  John 
King  Fablow's  Fishing-rod  and  Net  Manufactory,  5,  Crooked- 
lane,  London-bridge,  at  Zd.  per  yard  2  yards  wide,  or  Gd.  per 
yard  -1  yards  wide.  Woollen  Bunting,  any  length  or  width, 
at  Gd.  per  square  yard.  Forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
on  receipt  ot  remittance,  Post-office  order,  or  stamps,  Seveial 
good  second-hand  Flags  to  be  sold  cheap. 

DESTRUCTIVE  ANIMALCULE. 

READ'S  GARDEN  ENGINES  AND  MACHINES. 
—As  summer  approaches,  the  larvce  of  destruetive  insects 
are  propagated  in  infinite  multitudes,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
young  shoots  of  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  and  every  species  of 
vegetation  put  into  motion  and  growth  by  the  genial  influence 
of  the  season.  Richaed  Read,  Instrument  Maker  (by  special 
appointment)  to  her  Majesty,  begs  to  inform  Amateur  and 
Practical  Gardeners,  &c.,  that  he  has  made  considerable  im- 
provement in  his  Garden  Engines  and  Machines,  which  are  now 
so  perfect  that  he  will  warrant  the  valves  to  keep  in  repair 
during  the  term  of  the  patent. — Manufactured  only  at  35,  Re- 
gent-circus, Piccadilly. 


]\/r  ARQUEES,  SUN-BLINDS,  RICK  CLOTHS,  &c. 
-1-»J-  —Manufactory,   Old  Kent-road,  facing  the  Bricklayer's 
Arms  Railway  Terminus,  and  17,  Smithfield-bars,  London, 
*'  The  guests  are  arriving  ;  my  villa  has  got 

Quite  a  park-like  appearance— a  beautiful  spot; 
The  band  on  the  lawn,  in  the  spacious  marquee. 
This  tent  for  our  dinner,  and  that  for  our  tea." 
Marquees  and  temporary  rooms  superbly  ficted  up  for  fetes, 
&c.,  on  most  moderate  terms,  by  THOMAS  EDGINGTON  and 
Co. — Tents  of  every  description.  Rick-cloths,  with  poles,  &c. 
Tanned  Netting,  for  the  protection  of  fruit-trees  from  frost, 
blight,  and  birds,  and  for  the  security  of  fresh-sown  seed  either 
in  gardens  or  fields,  at  unprecedentedly  low  prices,  viz..  Id.  per 
square  yard,  or  200  yardj  for  145.,  or  500  yards  for  303.,  or  1000 
yards  for  50s.     Sold  to  gardeners  and  shopkeepers  by  the  cwt. 
—New  Archangel  Mats  and  Scrim  Canvas  for  wall  fruit ;  Tar- 
paulings  for  houses  under  repair,  on  hire.  Orders  and  inquiries 
per  post  immediately  attended  to. 


GLASS   UATER  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Mancfac- 
TUEEBS,  Bristol  and  Nailsea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  ifcc,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  i-inch  to  4-inch  bores  ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 

ONTGOMERY'S  RAFTERS  and  SASH  BARS, 

FOR  GREENHOUSES,  SKY-LIGHTS,  6:c. 
Prices  of  Sash  Bars,  Rafters,  dbc,  including  Waste,  per  100  ft. 
"in.  by  2J     ... 
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JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.  beg  to  inforn  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  they  are  appointed  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  above  by 
Mr.  iloNTGOSlEET,  and  trust  to  be  favoured  with  their  orders. 
Lists  and  every  information  may  be  had  at  the  Horticultural 
Glass  Warehouse,  116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  a.nd  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 
hand  their  New  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash. 
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-.20 


SHEET  SQUARES. 
In  boxes  of  100  feet,    s.  d. 
Under 6  by  4 

6  by  4  and  under  7  by  5, 

7  by  5  „  8  by  6 

8  by  6  „        10  by  8 
100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  for  catting 

up,  at  2Jd.  per  foot.    British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s,  per 
foot,  according  to  sixe. 
HAHTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 

of  50  feet  each  ; 

IDs.  6d.  i  7  by  5  and  7i  by  5J    ...  12s.  Od. 


CUT  TO  SIZE, 
16  oz,  from  2d.  to  Sid.per  foot, 
21        „        3J  „  5 
26        „         3J   „  7^       „ 
32        „         4     „  9J       „ 


6  by  4  and  6i  by  41 

8  by  6    „     8.i  by  64   ...  13  6 

MILK  PANS. 

12  in.  diameter         ...  is.Od. 

14         „         2  6 

16  „  3  0 

18  3  6 

20  „  4  0 


CREAM    POTS, 
from  23.  each. 


METAL  HAND  FRAMES. 
12  inches         6s,  Od. 


by  7    ,,  10   by  8      ...  15    0 
PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 


2  in.  diameter 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Open  tops.  Is.  extra. 

Glass  Shades  ;   TUes  and  Slates 
3s.  Gd,  per  dozen  ;  Lamp  Shades  ; 
thickness.    Lactometers,  for  trying: 
7s.  6d.  ■    6  do.,  10s.      Glass  Stands 
article  in  the  trade. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  AND  Co.,  IIG,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT,  LONDON. 

GLASS   FOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,   ic. 


Os.  2d. 
0  3 
0  4 
0  6 
0  8 
T  „  0  10 

8  „  1     0 

9  , 1    2 

10  „  1    4 

11  „  1    6 

BEE  GLASSES,  same  sizes. 

CUCUMBER  TUBES. 

12  inches  long  ...  Is. 0(7. 

14  „  1    2 

16  „  1    4 

18  1    6 

20         ,;         1    S 

22  , 1  19 

24  , 2    0 

of  any  size  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 
the  quality  of  milli,  4  tubes, 

for  Pianoforte,  and  every 


attCWTS  nowERDun 

rR«ru*TiNCseE£   cucumber  ciksscs 

TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  lOu  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2Jd.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glasd,  from  Is.  2d.  t)  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
id.  per  foot  upivards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fiom  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd, 
each.  Wasp  Traps.— Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgatc-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 
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EXOTIC  AND  INDIGENOUS  FERN  SEEDS. 

WILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  begs  to  announce  to  the 
admirers  of  this  interesting  group  of  Plants,  that  he  has 
been  presented  with  a  Collection  of  Seeds  from  one  of  the  most 
<:elebrated  prrowers  in  this  country,  consisting  of  60  distinct 
species  and  varieties,  which  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  receipt 
of  2Q^:.^The  Hope  Nurseries.  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  May  25. 

THE  FUNEBRAL  CYPRESS— CUPRESSOS  FUNEBRIS. 

MESSRS.  STANDISH  AiNd  NOBLE,  of  the  Bag- 
shot  Nursery,  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now  sending 
out  the  above  magoiticent  Weeping  Evergreen  Tree,  the  hardi- 
ness of  which  is  now  proved  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  for  par- 
ticulars proudly  refer  their  patrons  to  the  highest  authorities, 
viz..  Dr.  Lindley  and  Sir  W.  Hooker— see  Gardeners'  ClirontGle, 
.  April  21,  1849,  and  April  13, 1850  ;  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine, 
for  May  ;  and  the  Gardeners'  Journal,  March  9  and  IG  for  the 
present  year.  Strong  healthy  planta,  fit  for  immediate  plant- 
ing, 2ls.  each. — Bagshot  Nursery,  Surrey. 


BASS  AND  BROWN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 
CATALOGUE  sent  prepaid  for  four  penny  stamps,  for 
postage.  This  Catalogue  contains  a  rich  assortment  of  the 
newest  and  best  plants  which  can  be  procured.  The  stock  of 
.BEDDING  PLANTS  is  unusually  strong  and  fine.  Several 
thousand  plants  of  Verbenas  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  as 
well  as  our  collection  of  other  plants  for  bedding,  the  stock  of 
which  ie  also  very  extensive,  consisting  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Anagallis,  Bouvardias, 
Cupheas,  Heliotropes,  Plumbagos,  Lantaaas,  Salvias,  Lobelia 
Erinus  grandiflora  and  compacta  alba,  Zauschneria  califor- 
nica,  &c. 

Persons  requiring  Plants  for  beds  may  depend  on 
receiving  a  supply j  strong^  and  in  fine  condition,  at  low 
prices. 

Seed  ami  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

CHIMENES    TUGWELLIANA.— This   beautiful 
Achimenes  was  raised  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  gardener  to 
G.  C.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  Crowe  Hall,  Bath.    It  was  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  saw  it  in  bloom,  and  the  following  opinions 
were  expressed  upon  its  merits  : 

"AcmMENEs:  W.  C.  Tour  hybrid  between  A.  patens  and 
A.  longiflora,  with  deep  violet-purple  flowers,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  A.  patens,  is  a  decided  cross,  and  is  a  very  beautiful 
thing,  nice  in  colour."— (?a*-<itf»fj-s'  Chronide,  August'll,  1S49. 

"AcniHENZs:  William  Carmichael.  Tour  hybrid  between 
A.  patens  and  A.  longiflora  is  distinct  fr-im  both  the  flowers, 
being  about  the  size  of  A.  longiflora,  with  a  colour  interme- 
diate betwixt  the  parents.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  desirable  ac- 
quisition to  tfais  already  useful  and  ornamental  class  of  plants," 
^— Gardeners'  Journal,  August  IS,  1849. 

R.  Glendinning  possessing  the  whole  stock  of  the  above 
desirable  Achimenes,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out  good  plants 
the  first  week  in  June,  at  7s.  Gd.  each.  For  every  three  ordered 
•one  extra  will  be  added. — Chiswick  Nursery .  near  London. 

VALUABLE  HARDY  CONIFER^.— This  being 
the  best  season  for  planting  out  these  important  Orna- 
mental Trees,  the  following  are  offered  as  some  of  the  most 
desirable  of  the  hardy  species.  They  are  especially  recom- 
mended as  being  all  baised  from  seeds,  none  being  either 
grafted  or  cutting  plants.      Many  other  species  besides  those 


enumerated  may  be  ohtainec 

. 

s    d     s 

d 

s    d        s 

d 

Finns  cembra  ...  2    6  to 5 

0 

AbiesBrunoniana,3    6  to  7 

6 

,,      cembroides              5 

0 

„     Douglasii              ...     5 

0 

„      excelsa   ...  1    G—  7 

6 

,,     Pinsapo     2 

6 

„      Fremontiana         42 

0 

Araucaria  imbricata 

„      insignis  .  .  2    6—  7 

6 

2    6  to  5 

(1 

,,      Gordoniana           21 

0 

Cedrus  Africanus, 

„      GrenviUea;      ...    42 

n 

Silver  Cedar  of 

„      macrocarpa    ...    21 

0 

Mount  Atlas  ...  2    6  to  10 

B 

„      Sabiniana       ...    21 

0 

Cedrus  Deodar...  1    6  to  10 

6 

„      maritime  de  corte  3 

6 

Cryptomeria    ja- 

„      muricata         ...    21 

0 

ponica            ...  5    0  —  1053. 

„      radiata            ...    21 

0 

Cupressus  Soveniana       21 

0 

„      tuberculata    ...    42 

0 

„         macro- 

„       'WiEchesteriana    42 

0 

carpa    5    0—10 

B 

„      occidentalis    ...    10 

fi 

Ficea  Nordmanniana          5 

0 

„      Gerardianal    6—5 

0 

Finns  Benthamiana         21 

0 

,,      Montezumaa      ...     7 

fi 

RoBEBT  Glendinning,  Chisw 

ick  Nursery,  near  London. 

CHRTSANTHEMUMS. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Ndrsertmen,"  Vauxhall, 
London,  are  now  sending  out  young  plants,  strong  and 
healthy,  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  CHRTSANTHEMUMS  for 
autumn  flowering,  at  ^$,  and  12s.  per  dozen  ;  the  newest  sorts 
at  ISs,  per  dozen  ;  and  good  free  flowering  sorts  for  planting  in 
the  open  borders,  50s.  per  100. 

The  Plants  are  in  small  pote,  and  in  good  order  for  packing. 
A  Descriptive  List  may  be  had  on  application. 

It  is  requested  a  Post-office  order  may  accompany  all  orders 
from  unknown  correspondents. 


RENDLE'S    CHEMICAL    PLANT    MANURE.— 
We  have  just  received  the  following  letter  from  Capt.  Jajees 
"Williams,  R.N,,  Newport,  near  Barnstaple. 

"  Newport-terrace,  Barnstaple,  May  14, 1850. 

"  Sir, — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  another  supply  of  your 
'  Chemical  Plant  Manure,  and  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  in- 
forming you  of  the  beneficial  effects  I  have  found  it  produce 
on  my  plants  in  general.  I  am  certain  a  short  trial  of  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  any  person  using  it.  I  find  my  plants  strong 
and/uU  ofjlowers,  particularly  my  Geraniums,  which  are  grown 
in  very  small  pote,  producing  now,  at  this  time,  fine  trusses  of 
fiowers,  large,  and  tJteir  colours  clear.  On  my  Calceolarias  it  has 
an  a'toimhiiig  effect  in  the  produce  of  flowers,  both  in  quantity 
and  size  ;  with  regard  to  Petunias  the  same.  I  now  use  it  in  the 
compost  of  all  my  greenhouse  plants.  I  have  so  far  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  quantity  I  have  used — one  pint  of  manure  to  two 
pecks  of  compost ;  and  as  it  is  inecc^pensive,  I  wish  you  a  suc- 
cessful sale,  and  trust  that  your  customers  will  be  as  well 
-satisfied  as  I  am. 

'*  I  remain,  sir,  yours  truly,        James  "Williams." 

"P,S.  I  shall  most  assuredly  recommend  all  my  friends 
to  use  it." 

Samples  can  be  had  gratis,  by  enclosing  six  penny  postage 
stamps  to  pay  the  postage.     Sold  in  tin  canisters,  at  Is.,  23., 
and  35.  6(i.  each,  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  or  the  money 
will  be  returned. 
_Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  &  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth . 


HENRY  BIERTUMPFEL,  MANUFACTURER 
OF  IMPROVED  AND  PATENT  GARDEN  STRINGES, 
AND  ORNAMENTAL  ICE  MOULDS,  68,  Albany-street, 
Kegent's-park,  London,  respectfully  tenders  his  thanks  to  Gen- 
tlemen, Florists,  Nurserymen,  <fcc.,  for  their  continued  and  ex- 
tending patronage,  and  ventures  to  hope  that  he  may  still  be 
honoured  with  their  commands.  To  those  who  have  not  at 
present  used  his  Improved  and  Patent  Garden  Syringe,  he 
respectfully  solicits  a  trial,  as  he  can  confidently  recommend 
them  to  be  unsurpassed  either  for  durability,  cheapness,  or 
utility  ;  and  being  manufactured  of  the  Imperial  White  Metal, 
they  never  corrode  or  cause  verdisrease,  to  which  the  brass 
ones  are  liable. 

H.  B,  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
his  New  and  Ornamental  Ice  Moulds,  they  being  a  very  great 
improvement  upon  the  old  shape.  They  are  used  and  approved 
of  by  some  of  the  first  Club  Houses  in  London,  and  by  all  the 
most  eminent  Confectioners,  and  are  particularly  admired  for 
theii-  elegant  and  unique  shape. 

N.B.  Made  in  Pints,  li  Pints,  Quarts,  and  3  Pints. 


WORTON  COTTAGE  MEETINGS. —Raisers  of 
Seedling  Florist  Flowers  sending  them  to  these  meetings 
for  the  censors  of  BECK'S  FLORIST  AND  GARDEN  MIS- 
CELLANT  are  earnestly  reque.-'ted  to  be  particular  in  packing 
them  carefully,  and  in  suitable  tin  boxes.  They  must  be  ad- 
dressed, Mr.  Beck,  Worton  Cottage,  Islewortb,  and  be  posted 
so  as  to  reach  him  on  the  mortiiog  of  the  meetings. 

The  next  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  the29th  inst. 


TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  THAT  SPLENDID 

AUTUMNAL  FLOWER, 

THE     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  from  their  extensive  and  very  select  collection  of 
the  above,  comprising  all  the  new  and  fine  continental  varieties, 
at  the  followiog  prices  : 

50  best  new  sorts 25s. 

25  ditto  15s. 

12  ditto 9s. 

Well  established  in  small  pots,  or  per  post  free. 
Their  successful  mode  of   cultivation  is  published  in  the 
Gardeners'  ChronicU  of  Saturday  last. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
PLANTS  FOR  BEDDING  OUT  can  now  be  supplied  by 
TOUELL  and  Co.,  comprising  the  most  distinct  and  striking 
varieties  of  recent  introduction,  at  43.,  Gs.,  95.,  and  125.  per  doz,, 
viz..  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Antirrhinums,  Anai;alhs, 
Bouvardias,  Calceolarias,  Chrysanthemums,  Cupheas,  Carna- 
tions, Geraniums  (scarlet  and  fancy  kinds),  Heliotropes,  Lan- 
tanas,  Lobelias,  Lychnis,  Mesembryanthemums,  Nemophila 
maculata,  Pansies,  Peutstemons,  Phloxes,  Salvias,  Double 
White  Rockets.  Zauschneria,  ike,  of  which  Catalogues  can  be 
had  on  application. — R  >yal  Nm-sery,  Great  Tarmouth. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  25,  1850. 


May 


TuasDAi,  — 


wedke3dai, 
Thubhdat, 

FalDAT, 
SATDaOAT, 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Geourapincai   (Anniversary)  .,..1  p.m. 

Medical    S  F.M. 

British  Arciiitecta  3  F.M. 

Horticultural    3  F.ar. 

naf  Civil  Eo^iDeers ....S  F.u. 

"  ■^  Medical  aud  Chirurgical  8Jf.m. 

Zoological 9  F.u. 

oi  r  Roval  Botanic  33F.U. 

-'is 


30 


June 


CiCty  of  Arts 3  p.m. 

I  Antiquarian    , S  f.m. 

IRoyal   SJf.m. 

31— Royal  Institution    Sjf.m. 

,  (  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  (Ameri. 


Plant  Show) 2  p-ai. 

CorKTET  Snotvs. — Tuesday,  May  23 :  ^Vhitby  Ploral,  and  Manchester 
Great  Northern  Tulip.— Thursday.  May  aC';  Salhouae  Village  HorticulturaL 
— Friday,  May  3]  ;  Darlington  Horticultural. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  judgment  of  those 
who,  on  looking  at  parts  of  the  Exhibition  of 
flowers  and  fruit  at  Chiswick  on  Saturday  last, 
declared  that  cultivation  could  go  no  further.  It 
can  go  no  further.  We  may  see  larger  specimens, 
and  greater  variety,  and  more  novelty,  perhaps  ; 
but  we  shall  never  see  better  gardening.  There 
was  scarcely  an  ill-grown  plant  in  the  tents.  The 
Roses,  the  Azaleas,  the  Heaths,  the  Orchids,  and 
the  various  races  of  "  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants ' ' 
were  so  many  living  fountains,  from  whose  bosom 
poured  a  magnificent  stream  of  wondrous  forms,  gay 
colours,  and  sweet  odours. 

"  I  don't  see  much  novelty  here,"  said  a  foreign 
gentleman,  looking  at  the  Orchids,  of  which  he 
possesses  a  vast  collection ;  "  I  think  I  have  all 
that  is  brought  to-day  ;  but  how  do  the  gai'deners 
make  them  (/row  and  flower  in  this  ivikl  profiision." 
That  is  just  the  point ;  money  will  make  a  collection 
of  plants  ;  but  skill  alone  will  make  them  flourish. 

Foremost  among  the  wonders  of  the  day  were 
specimens  in  flower  of  The  Victoria,  two  leaves 
and  a  flower  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  one  leaf 
and  a  flower  from  the  Duke  of  Northujieerland  ; 
all  in  a  state  of  admirable  beauty.  No  description 
can  give  an  idea  of  what  this  plant  is  ;  we  may  say, 
indeed,  that  its  leaf  is  15  feet  in  circumference,  and 
like  a  huge  tray,  that  it  is  sustained  upon  the  water 
by  purple  ribs  2  inches  deep,  that  its  stalk  resembles 
the  pipe  of  a  Hookah,  that  it  is  half  pierced  by 
thousands  of  microscopical  chimneys,  and  coated 
next  the  water  by  millions  of  millions  of  glands  (?), 
and  that  the  whole  fabric  is  the  result  of  one  week's 
growth.  Yet  to  feel  the  force  of  this  description, 
the  leaf  must  be  seen.  Fortunately  the  flowers 
were  in  perfect  order,  and  during  the  afternoon  ex- 
panded very  nearly,  throwing  off  now  and  then 
volumes  of  fragrance  which  diffused  itself  around 
whenever  the  glasses  which  protected  them  were 
removed.  Although  no  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
a  minute  examination  of  their  structure,  yet  there 
was  evidence  enough  to  show  that  Victoria  is  no 
Gorgon,  as  some  dreaming  gentlemen  stil]  fancy.* 

Among  other  novelties  the  first  place  was  occu- 
pied by  the  jasmine-flowered  Rhododendron  from 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter — an  evergreen  greenhouse 
bush,  with  long,  nan-ow,  waxy,  white  flowers,  pos- 
sessing a  delicious  fragrance.  As  it  was  stated  to 
have  been  referred  to  Rhododendron  by  Sir  Wiimam 
Hooker,  we  presume  that  the  genus  has  been  cer- 
tainly ascertained. 

Then  came  a  beauteous  Hovea,  something  like 
Cels's,  but  with  very  broad  leaves,  raised  from  New 
Holland  seeds  by  the  gardener  to  Mr.  Henry 
Berens.  This  promises  to  be  more  manageable  than 
Cels's  Hovea,  and  if  so  it  will  be  a  great  acquisition. 

A  most  curious  thing  should  next  be  mentioned, 
of  which  a  well-grown  plant  came  from  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter.     This  was  LohVs  Bolbophj/l,  a 


*  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  sajiog  that  tiie  French  notion 
still  exists  in  England  of  Victoria  being  the  same  genus  as 
Euryale ! 


very  remarkable  stove  plant,  with  large  Maxillaria- 
like  flowers,  curiously  spotted  and  striped  with  buff. 

Inferior  to  these,  but  still  of  much  merit,  were 
the  transparent  Dendrohe,  and  the  fringed  Stj/le- 
wort,  both  from  jMessrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter ;  the 
former  with  gauzy  white  and  pink  blossoms,  and  the 
latter  with  flowers  of  the  palest  chalky  yellow. 
The  great  hracted  Medinilla  was  also  there,  but  as 
a  cut  specimen,  and  injured  in  the  carriage. 

Of  plants  less  novel  the  most  striking  was  a  large 
handsome  specimen  of  the  pdaited  Gueldres  Rose, 
a  Japan  shrub,  originally  imported  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  but  on  this  occasion  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble,  of  Bagshot.  By  some 
mistake  it  was  placed  in  a  wrong  class,  and  was, 
therefore,  passed  over  by  the  judges  ;  had  it  been  in 
its  proper  class,  it  must  have  taken  a  first  prize,  for 
it  was  the  finest  thing  among  the  non-novelties. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  fall  account 
of  this  remarkable  exhibition,  which,  it  must  be 
allowed  on  all  hands,  was  a  triumphant  example  of 
our  native  skill  and  industry.  The  visitors  to  it, 
however,  as  always  happens  in  May  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meetings,  were  more  remai'kable 
for  their  selectness  than  their  number  ;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  issue  of  an  unusually  large  number 
of  tickets,  the  official  returns  do  not  show  a  greater 
attendance  than  3142. 

We  may  add  that  the  new  arrangements  for  facili- 
tating the  access  to  tire  tents,  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  exhibitors,  appeared  to  be  universally  con- 
sidered as  great  improvements  in  the  appearance  of 
the  Garden.  Fortunately,  however,  their  value  as 
a  protection  against  rain  was  not  put  to  the  test ; 
for  the  day  was  dry,  although  chilly  and  frequently 
overcast. 

It  is  with  many  painful  feelings  and  recollections 
that  we  have  to  announce  the  untimely  death  of 
Dr.  CoRDA,  of  Prague,  who  perished  at  sea  on  his 
return  from  Texas,  where  he  had  been  residing 
10  months,  during  which  he  had  made  many  valu- 
able collections  and  observations  that,  we  fear,  are 
now  entirely  lost  to  science.  He  was  unfortunately 
implicated  in  the  political  agitation  of  his  native 
city,  Prague,  in  1848,  where  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  assassination.  Being  a  man  of  veiy  varied 
talents,  and  by  no  means  a  mere  botanist,  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  report 
on  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1844,  where 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  his  society  for  some  time ; 
and  a  high  sense  of  his  abilities  induced  the  Prince 
CoLLOREDo  to  solcct  him,  as  a  fit  person  to  conduct 
a  large  party  of  emigrants  to  New  Braunfels,  in 
Texas,  where  the  Prince  was  about  to  establish  a 
colony.  His  passage  had  been  taken  in  the  ill-fated 
ship  from  Bremen,  which  perished  on  the  Kentish 
coast  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  and  while  we  were  yet 
in  doubt  as  to  his  escape,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  intelligence  from  him  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  announcing  his  safety,  in  consequence  of 
being  obliged  to  delay  his  voyage. 

His  contributions  to  mycology,  and  other  branches 
of  botany,  were  of  first-rate  importance,  but  they 
were,  in  some  degree,  impaired  by  too  much  haste, 
which  led  him  sometimes  into  errors,  and  from  a 
certain  exuberance  of  fancy  which  induced  him  to 
jump  to  his  conclusions  without  being  sure  of  all  the 
intermediate  steps.  There  was,  unfortunately,  some- 
thing of  the  same  fault  in  his  conversation  as  well  as 
in  his  writings,  which  excited  a  prejudice  against 
him  in  those  who  either  did  not  know  him  well  or 
were  not  disposed  to  make  a  little  allowance,  but  he 
was  sincerely  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
many  of  whom,  as  Baron  Sternberg,  for  instance, 
had  considerable  influence,  who  knew  his  kindness 
of  spirit,  and  admired  his  undoubted  talents.  His 
"  Icones  Fungorum"  contain  a  mass  of  observations, 
a  great  portion  of  which  are  entirely  new  to  science ; 
and  we  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  a  large  part 
of  the  figures  from  the  comparison  of  authentic 
specimens  communicated  for  the  express  object  of 
testing  their  correctness,  which  had  been  called  ia 
question  rather  unfairly.  As  a  draftsman  he  was 
excelled  by  few.  The  "  Prachtflora '_' is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  illustration  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  figures  in  the  grand  work 
of  "  Krombholz"  are  all  from  his  pencil,  and  indeed 
the  text  was  also  supplied  by  him.  His  magnificent 
work  on  fossil  plants  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  structural  botany,  and  we  have  not 
only  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  very 
specimens  figured,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
original  drawings,  but  have,  through  his  kindness, 
received  several  of  his  most  interesting  genera. 
Before  he  left  Germany,  drawings  on  stone  were 
made  for  a  sixth  fasciculus,  a  vast  portion  of  which 
consisted  of  Truffles.  A  complete  set  of  the  proofs 
was  fortunately  communicated  to  Dr.  Montagnb, 
and  an  imperfect  set  is  in  our  own  possession.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  publishers,  in  whose  hands 
the  stones  were  left,  will  print  them  for  general 
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circulation,  even  though  they  should  be  obliged  to 
publish  them  ^Tithout  text. 

It  is  intended  shortly  to  dispose  of  his  collections, 
but  we  fear  that  many  of  the  subjects  figttred  in  the 
earlier  fasciculi  were  lost,  as  appear  from  his  private 
correspondence,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
several  of  the  figures  are  neither  so  accurate  nor  so 
well  designed  as  in  the  later  numbers.] 

A  COMMUNICATION  was  made  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Linnean  Society  respecting  a  peculiar  form  of 
Dry-rot  which  spread  with  extreme  rapidity  in  the 
church  of  King's  Wear,  Devonshire,  by  means  of  long, 
byssoid,  rope-like  shoots,  diiferent  in  the  mode  of 
their  development,  except  on  a  very  small  scale,  from 
anything  which  had  before  come  within  our  notice. 

A  still  more  curious  case,  which  we  are  inclined 
to  refer  to  dry-rot,  has  lately  been  sent  to  us  for 
inspection,  reminding  us  of  the  mural  leprosy  of 
Judea,  attacking,  as  it  does,  and  moie  or  less  de- 
stroying not  merely  the  timber,  but  the  solid  walls 
themselves.  It  occurred  in  an  old  house  near  Erith, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  it  has  penetrated 
into  every  crevice  in  and  between  the  walls  and 
wood-work,  separating  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
rendering  the  whole  so  friable  that  the  walls  must 
be  rebuilt,  to  prevent  their  falling  down.  The 
mycelium  here  forms  a  widely  expanded  net-work 
of  threads,  which  are  twisted  together  in  every  pos- 
sible wa)',  so  as  to  form  anastomosing  strings,  of 
considerable  tenacity,  as  thick  as  small  pack-thread. 
A  strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  an  effec- 
tual cure  for  such  affections,  where  it  is  possible  to 
apply  it ;  but  where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
plague  infects  the  whole  substance  of  the  structure, 
destruction  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  mycelium  penetrating  into  the 
mortar  and  brickwoik  to  such  an  extent  appears  to 
be  new,  at  least  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard 
anything  of  the  kind  before. 

It  cannot  be  positively  asserted,  in  the  total  ab- 
sence of  hymenium,  that  the  mycelium  is  actually 
that  of  Merulius  lachrymans,  as  there  are  seldom  any 
distinctive  marks  by  which  the  spawn  of  one  fungus 
can  be  accurately  known  from  that  of  another  more 
or  less  allied  species,  and  there  are  several  besides 
the  true  dry-rot  which  pass  under  the  common  name. 
Many  species  concur  frequently  in  the  same  ship  in 
the  work  of  destruction.  Thelephora  puteana  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  dry-rot,  wholly  unaccom- 
panied by  the  Merulius  ;  and  we  have  seen  a  large 
hothouse  destroyed  conjointly  by  Daadalea  quercina 
and  Polyporus  versicolor.  In  Germany  the  Haus- 
sohwamm  or  domestic  dry-rot  is  frequently  due  to  a 
species  of  Polyporus  (not  yet  observed  in  thiscountiy 
in  such  a  situation,  though  it  has  been  found  near 
London  on  Fir  stumps),  whose  development  is  said 
to  be  greatly  favoured  by  the  presence  of  foul  air 
from  drains,  or  other  receptacles  of  impurities. 


We  learn  from  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  that  one  of 
the  Stanwick  Nectarixes,  purchased  at  the  sale  the 
other  day,  was  for  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Nursery,  Hun- 
tingdon ;  and  from  Messrs.  Garkaway,  Mayes,  and 
Co.,  of  Bristol,  that  the  plant  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  M'Mullen  was  on  their  account. 


Among  our  advertisements  will  be  found  an 
announcement  of  the  sale  of  a  part  of  Mr.  Bate- 
wan's  great  collection  of  Orchids,  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  a  church  to  be  constructed  in  that  gentleman's 
parish.  We  understand  that  all  Mr.  Bate.man's 
finest  specimens  and  rarest  plants  will  be  brought  to 
the  hammer  on  this  occasion,  some  of  the  former 
being  of  from  10  to  15  years'  growth. 


ammonia,  by  facilitating  the  solution  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates, by  ameliorating  the  physical  qualities  of  tlie 
soil,  and  by  moderating  and  regulating  the  decomposi- 
tion of  decaying  animal  matters. 

8 .  Manure  par  excellence  is  that  which  at  the  same 
time  contains  the  earthy  and  alkaline  salts,  ammoniacal 
salts,  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  humus 
already  formed,  and  vegetable  remains  in  a  state  of 
transformatioD. 

9.  In  valuing  a  manure,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  not  only  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  furnished 
by  analysis,  but  also  the  state  in  which  that  nitrogen 
exists  in  the  manure  ;  also  the  state  of  the  ammoniacal 
salt,  or  of  the  putrescible  animal  matter,  and  the  state  of 
the  soluble  ammoniacal  salt,  or  of  the  ammoniacal  mag- 
nesian  phosphate. 

10.  The  analyses  of  fermented  dung  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  are  defective,  in  that  they  have  not 
taken  into  calculation  the  loss  resulting  from  the  action 
of  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  salts  with  an  ammoniacal 
base,  during  the  drjing  of  this  manure.  The  result  is, 
that  the  tables  which  have  been  published,  representing 
the  proportien  'of  nitrogen  in  manures,  give  only  ap- 
proximate results. 

11.  The  comparative  value  of  manures  cannot  be 
estimated  by  simply  reckoning  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
afforded  by  analysis  ;  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
nitrogenous  matters  are  not  the  only  active  principles 
of  manures  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  value 
of  manures  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  nitrogen 
contained  in  them  ;  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
frame  a  table  of  equivalents  for  manures. 


^ON  HUMUS  AND  MANURES. 

By  M.    E.    SOCBEIBAN. 

M.  E.  SouBEiEAN  addressed  to  the  academy  the  re- 
sum£  of  his  treatise  on  humus,  and  the  part  which 
manure  plays  in  the  nourishment  of  plants ;  this 
treatise  having  received  the  prize  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Agriculture  of  the  Seine- Inferieure. 

1.  The  woody  fibre,  which  undergoes  decomposition 
on  contact  with  air  and  moisture,  is  converted  into 
humus,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  perhaps  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

2.  The  proportion  of  carbon  in  humus  and  manures 
never  exceeds  56  to  57  per  cent.  This  is  the  extreme 
limit  which  the  decomposition  of  woody  fibre  can  attain 
to  in  contact  with  air  and  moisture. 

3.  Pure  humus  contains  2^  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
which  appears  to  be  essential  to  its  composition. 

4.  Humus  is  scarcely  altered  in  contact  with  air. 

5.  Humus,  scarcely  soluble  of  itself  in  water,  acquires 
solubility  by  its  combination  with  lime  ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal agent  of  its  solution  is  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  reacts  equally  on  free  humus,  and  on  humus  com- 
bined with  calcareous  matters. 

6.  Humus  rendered  soluble,  is  absorbed  by  the  roots 
of  plants  ;  it  serves  in  a  direct  manner  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant. 

7.  Humus  has  also  a  favourable  action  on  vegetation, 
by  attracting  and  retaining  the  moisture  of  the_  air  and 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  p.  309.) 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  means  of  preserving 
our  lands  from  the  ravages  of  the  Grillus  grillotalpa,  L., 
(called  by  us  grillotalpa,  zeccajuola,  zuccajolo  or  baco 
da  zucche,  and  by  the  French  coiirtUiere).  It  may  be 
true,  as  Bosc  asserts,  that  it  is  carnivorous,  not  herbi- 
vorous, and  that  it  cuts  off  plants  in  the  search  after 
insects  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  of  our  gardens,  Rice  grounds,  &c. 
Passing  a  heavy  roller  over  the  ground  in  the  early 
spring  is  a  practice  much  vaunted,  but  of  little  use. 
Deep  ploughing  in  the  middle  of  winter  will  cause  many 
of  these  insects  to  perish.  It  is  certain  that  every 
female  that  is  killed  prevents  the  development  of  800  to 
1000  eggs  which  she  bears.  Some  sink  into  the  earth 
vessels  full  of  water  into  which  these  insects  fall  and 
are  drowned.  A  more  certain  way  is  to  pour  water 
into  the  holes  of  these  grillotalpa,  and  when  full  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  drop  a  few  drops  of  oil  on  it.  The 
insect  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  water  has  its 
organ  of  respiration  covered  over  and  choked  by  the 
oil  and  perishes.  If  the  owner  of  a  small  garden  takes 
this  method  of  destroying  the  first  grillotalpa  he  sees, 
he  will  stop  the  evil  at  its  commencement,  and  thus 
avoid  great  future  havoc. 

Coleoptera  are  doubly  injurious.  In  the  state  of 
larva  they  kill  many  plants  by  attacking  and  lacerating 
their  roots.  When  perfect  insects,  during  the  few 
moments  of  their  lives,  they  feed  on  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  many  plants.  Among  their  number  one  of 
the  greatest  enemies  to  all  vegetation,  in  the  state  of 
larva,  is  the  cockchafer,  or  Scarabojus  melolontha,  L. 
It  lives  several  years  in  that  state.  There  is  but  one 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  When  it  is  perceived  that  they 
are  much  multiplied  in  a  piece  of  ground,  let  Lettuces 
be  sown  upon  it.  These  larva  are  very  fond  of  them, 
and  they  will  all  attach  themselves  to  the  young  plants, 
and  may  thus  be  exterminated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  In  the  spring  also  all  those  that  are  found  in 
the  perfect  state  should  be  destroyed,  they  are  always 
abundant  along  hedges  and  ditches.  This  plague  is 
greatest  after  mild  winters  and  moist  springs.  It  has 
been  observed  that  most  of  the  beetles  which  attack 
corn  are  much  more  readily  developed  if  the  eggs  are 
deposited  under  patches  of  cowdung ;  these  ought 
therefore  never  to  be  left  lying  on  pasturages,  especially 
on  artificial  meadows. 

Amongst  ;hemiptera  the  greatest  injury  is  caused  by 
the  grillotalpa  in  its  perfect  state.  But  the  numerous 
series  of  bugs,  aphides,  cicadse,  cocci,  and  flower  eaters, 
are  the  more  fatal  the  less  we  are  able  to  guard  against 
them.  I  am  well  aware  how  many  fumigations  have 
been  invented  to  destroy  them,  but  all  require  great 
caution  inusing  them.  I  have  observed,  however,  that 
their,  ravages  are  always  much  less  where  the  ground 
has  been  well  worked  and  kept  in  perfect  order,  and 
where  the  manures  used  [have  been  well  fermented  and 
laid  down  at  the  right  season.  To  destroy  the  [gorgo- 
glioni]*  which  make  such  havoc  among  Cabbages,  it  is 
recommended  to  sow  Rape  seed  amongst  them,  which 
the  insects  will  attack,  in  preference.  Some  persons, 
like  Gullet,  in  the  "  English  Transactions "  have  as- 
serted that  the  crops  have  been  preserved  from  these 
insects  by  passing  branches  of  Elder  over  them,  and  the 
experiment  is  also  said  to  have  been  successfully  tried 
with  us. 

By  the  lepidoptera  of  our  coimtry  our  crops  are 
more  frequently  destroyed.  Caterpillars,  which  are 
no  other  than  their  larvte,  strip  branches  of  their  leaves, 
penetrate  into  fruits  and  eat  out  their  substance,  cut  off 
stalks,  suck  out  the  fiuids,  and  sometimes  suffocate 
plants  with  their  webs.  In  the  -perfect  state  they  are 
only  injurious  from  depositing  their  eggs  in  plants.     A 


very  useful  practice,  which  may  very  much  diminish  . 
the  dissemination  of  the  eggs,  more  especially  of  mothsj 
is  the  lighting  a  number  of  small  fires  at  night.  The 
moths  fly  into  these  fires,  and  great  numbers  are  thus 
destroyed.  As  their  larvae  are  generally  developed  in 
the  earth  or  on  lierbs  rather  than  on  trees,  these 
burnings  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  ploughings 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  frequent  changes  of 
crops,  are  the  best  preservatives.  For  those  lepidoptera 
that  propagate  upon  trees,  or  climb  them  for  their  food, 
it  is  indispensable  to  destroy  their  nests.  It  has  been 
observed  that  many  lepidopterte  select  for  the  deposit  of 
their  eggs  dead  stumps  and  broken  branches,  where 
there  is  rough  dead  wood,  thence  the  importance  of 
cutting  all  branches  off  clean  and  covering  the  wound 
with  clay  and  cow-dung.  Butterflies  and  moths  are 
said  to  be  kept  away  by  the  smell  of  dung.  The  taking 
caterpillars'  nesta  is  often  practised,  but  the  season 
selected  is  not  always  the  right  one.  It  commences  in 
August  and  ends  in  February.  Later  than  that  there 
is  danger  that  the  remedy  may  be  insufiicient.  Suf- 
ficient care  is  likewise  not  taken  to  burn  the  nests.  A 
countrjman  who  had  with  great  care  cleaned  his  trees, 
complained  that  they  were  nevertheless  devoured  by 
caterpillars,  which  he  attributed  to  the  season.  Qa 
inquiry  I  found  he  had  followed  the  usual  practice  of 
throwing  the  nests  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  caterpillars 
were  hatched  they  returned  to  the  tree.  For  those 
caterpillars  which  are  not  bred  entrees,  but  climb  them 
for  their  food,  which  they  generally  do  by  night,  the 
stem  of  the  tree  should  be  smeared  with  a  ring  of  some 
thick  glutinous  matter  to  which  the  caterpillars  in 
mounting  will  adhere,  and  may  be  easily  f.aken  in  great 
numbers.  I  say  nothing  of  aspersions  and  fumigations^ 
as  experience  has  taught  me  how  useless  they  are. 

It  does  not  appear  that  neuroptera  do  any  mischief 
to  terrestrial  plants,  possibly  it  may  be  otherwise 
with  aquatics. 

Amongst  hymenoptera,  a  few  do  mischief.  Thus 
the  cynips  in  laying  its  eggs  produces  galls,  the 
calabroue  [humble  bee  ?]  which  with  a  kind  of  double 
saw  cuts  off  the  shoots  of  the  Rose,  for  instance,  in  order 
tolayils  eggs;  and  finally,  the  ant,  which,  though  defended 
by  man}',  commits  nevertheless  great  ravages  in  gardens. 
All  the  contrivances  of  gardeners  for  the  destruction  of 
these  insects  have  been  hitherto  attended  with  but  little 
success.  Fabbroni  found  that  pourmg  upon  their  nests 
a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  red-lead  and  honey,  of  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  disperses  them,  but  even  this 
method  has  not  succeeded  with  me. 

The  diptera,  as  for  instance  flies  and  gnats,  seem  to 
confine  themselves  to  flowers  ;  and  finally,  among  aptera 
several  bugs,  lice,  spiders,  &c.,  are  injurious  to  plants. 

In  order  not  to  exceed  my  limits,  I  will  not  enter 
into  any  further  details  on  the  destruction  of  insects,  but 
I  must  say  a  few  words  on  three  genera  of  animals, 
which  commit  great  ravages  in  the  country,  though 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  insects  ;  one  is  the 
eartiiworm,  of  the  class  of  worms,  the  two  others  belong- 
ing to  raoUusca,  are  the  suail  and  the  slug. 

It  is  true  that  earthworms,  by  dividing  and  turning  up 
the  soil,  are  often  of  advantage  in  agriculture,  but  they 
also  disturb  and  expose  the  tender  roots  of  young  plants. 
The  best  means  of  preserving  gardens  from  them  is 
keeping  the  soil  dry.  Some  persons  chase  them,  by 
pouring  a  quantity  of  water  into  their  holes,  which 
causes  them  to  come  to  the  surface,  when  they  are 
easily  taken. 

Complaints  are  everywhere  heard  of  the  ravages  of 
snails,  of  which  there  are  several  species  known.  I 
cannot  here  do  better  than  transcribe  the  words  of  the 
celebrated  Bosc,  author  of  the  article  Helice  in  the 
"NouveauDictionnaire  d'HistoireNaturelle."  ''Thousands 
of  receipts  for  the  destruction  of  snails  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  only  good  one  is  the  killing  them  one 
after  another.  A  careful  gardener  will  therefore  make 
the  tour  of  his  garden  early  in  the  morning,  and  take 
all  he  can  find.  It  is  especially  after  summer  rains  that 
snails  in  the  day-time  issue  forth  from  their  hiding 
places,  and  it  is  at  such  times  therefore  that  a  parlicular 
search  should  be  made  for  them."  My  own  experience 
fully  confirms  what  Bosc  has  said.  I  have  tried  a 
number  of  secrets,  and  all  have  proved  useless. 


'^  Re  generally  calls  aphides  by  this  name,  but  it  is  applied 
to  all  small  insects  which  are  gregariouG,  and  here  he  must 
mean  something  like  the  Turnip  fly. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
Success  in  gardening,  in  many  cases,  depends  more 
upon  continual  watchfulness  than  on  skill.  Peach  trees 
at  this  season  are  either  preserved  or  destroyed, 
according  to  the  attention  now  bestowed  on  them. 
Hot  sunshine,  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day,  does  much 
mischief  ;  it  causes  swarms  of  green  fly  to  spring  into 
life  ;  this  sunshine  is  succeeded  by  dry  easterly  winds 
at  night ;  these  prevent  the  deposition  of  dew,  and 
therefore  all  circumstances  are  favourable,  as  far  as 
natural  provision  goes,  for  the  destruction  of  the  foliage. 
Little  as  my  amateur  readers  m.ay  know  of  vegetable 
physiology,  it  will  require  but  few  lessons,  or  study,  to 
fully  comprehend  how  v.alueless  a  fruit  tree — more 
especially  one  whose  fruit  is  supposed  to  be  set — must 
be  when  the  leaves  are  either  rendered  useless  as  regards 
their  necessary  and  natural  functions,  or  the  tree  en- 
tirely denuded  of  them.  The  vegetable  economy  at 
this  peculiar  season  is  in  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
excitement.  Almost  every  plant  is  like  a  cauldron  at 
the  boiling  point  just  about  to  run  over.  Nature,  how- 
ever, provides  for  the  plant  leaves  which  elaborate  the 
excess  of  sap,  and  new  combinations  are  formed,  unless 
some  event  tr,anspires  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
laws  by  which  vegetable  life  is  controlled  and  regulated. 
When  its  foliage  is  destroyed,  the  Peach  tree  in  aii 
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«Bpecial  manner  suffers  more  tbau  any  other  fruit- 
bearing  plant  I  know  of.  The  immediate  effect  is,  that 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  during  the  day  excites  the  sap 
to  such  a  degree  that  all  the  sap-vessels  burst,  and 
extravasated  sap  may  be  observed  on  all  parts  of  the 
tree.  A  few  hot  sunny  days  expel  the  moisture  from 
the  extravasated  matter,  and  it  then  assumes  the  form 
of  gum,  which  envelopes  every  branch  or  twig  in  a 
thousand  different  places,  until  the  tree  actually  expires 
in  its  grasp.  Do  not  suppose  that  this  is  an  overdrawn 
picture  ;  I  eoulJ  point  out  where  this  has  already 
occurred  in  one  or  two  favoured  counties,  and  even  in 
their  most  renowned  gardens.  Trees,  nay  whole  walls 
of  the  finest  Peach  trees,  which  the  eye  would  have 
desired  to  look  upon,  are  this  season  already  numbered 
with  the  things  that  were.  The  amateur  must,  there, 
fore,  take  measures  of  a  precautionary  kind  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  evil  may  be  avoided.  It 
would  be  wise,  previous  to  the  spring  nailing  or  tying, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  coat  the  trees  well  over  in  every 
part  with  the  following  mixture  :  1  lb.  of  black  or  soft 
soap,  -^  lb,  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  J  lb.  of  tobacco  ; 
iet  these  be  well  mixed  in  4  gallons  of  boiling  water. 
Strain  the  mixture  through  a  sieve,  and  add  sufficient 
soot  to  thicken  it  to  the  consistence  of  cream.  Keep 
the  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  150'  at  least,  and 
cover  every  crevice  of  the  tree  with  it,  laying  it  on  with 
a  painter's  brush.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  begins  to 
<^eD,  keep  a  watchful  eye,  in  order  to  detect  when  the 
larvfe  begin  to  breed  ;  then  remove  any  leaves  which 
are  curled,  and  apply  the  above  mixture  reduced  one- 
half,  leaving  the  soot  entirely  out.  Be  careful  that  it 
reaches  every  crevice ;  and  when  the  fruit  is  set,  and 
-the  mornings  mild,' apply  it  also  with  the  syringe.  Pharo. 


LONDON  PARTICULAR  GUANO. 

Take  of  genuine  guano  2  cwt.,  worth  ...  £\     0 

;„       dried  loam,  10  cwt.,  worth      ...     0  10 

„       blue  Billy,  4  cwt.,  worth  ...     0     0 

„      ground  stones,  4  cwt.,  worth  ...     0    4 


.£1  14     0 
This  makes  capital  guano,  worth,  among  country  flats, 
'Irom  11.  to  il.  per  ton. 

Another  Sort. 
Genuine  guano,  1  cwt.,  worth   ... 
Dried  loam,  10  cwt.,  worth 
Blue  Billy,  5  cwt.,  worth 
Ground  stones,  4  i  cwt.,  worth  . . . 
Ground  coproUtes,  i  cwt.,  worth 

£1     6    0 
This  is  a  particularly  first  class  article,  which  by 

analysis  will  be  provable  to  contain  phosphates. 

W.B.  Where  it  can  be  had  cheap,  pounded  limestone 

■may  be  substituted  advantageously  for  ground  stones  ; 

unless  it  should  be  more  profitable  to  sell  it  as  bone  dust. 
Copied  from  a  paper  picked  up  in  Mark-lane,  and 

supposed  to  have  been  dropped  by  a  guano  merchant. 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Tender  Aquatics The  account  given.  May  18,  of  the 

Victoria  regia,  at  Syon  House,  "  that  it  has  not  only 
been  grown,  but  flowered  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months  in  a  slate  tank,"  leads  me  to  ask  whether  it 
would  by  any  possibility,  Uve  and  grow  in  water  of  the 
summer  temperature,  not  of  our  running  streams,  but  of 
our  artificial  and  ornamental  ponds,  which  is  much 
higher.  Is  it  one  of  those  plants  which  require  stove 
heat  to  keep  it  alive,  or  is  it  only  tender  in  the  usual 
gardening  sense,  namely,  that  the  least  touch  of  frost 
win  destroy  it  ?  Because,  if  like  the  Calla  tethiopica, 
It  la  only  tender  in  the  latter  acceptation,  it  might  be 
grown  with  advantage  as  a  tender  aquatic  annual,  by 
being  raised  in  a  stove,  planted  out  at  the  end  of  May, 
with  the  prospect  of  affording  a  superb  display  of  foliage 
and  flowers,  at  least  during  the  month  of  September. 
The  introduction  of  a  few  showy  robust  summer- 
growing  aquatics  that  would  not  stand  our  winter,  would 
be  most  acceptable.  They  could  answer  their  purpose 
and  be  renewed  at  pleasure  without  becoming  the 
serious  nuisance  into  which  our  native  aquatics  grow, 
beautiful  as  several  of  them  are,  if  incautiously  introduced 
into  still  waters,  where  the  conditions  are  favourable 
for  their  Increase.  I  have  lately  been  carting  away  loads 
after  loads  of  Water  Lily  roots,  white  as  well  as  yellow, 
with  some  degree  of  sorrow,  that  their  encroaching 
disposition  should  compel  one  to  decline  their  ac- 
quaintance altogether  ;  but  if  the  Victoria  regia  could 
be  made  to  occupy  the  now  clear  water,  even  for  a 
month  or  two,  I  would  endeavour  to  introduce  one  as 
soon  as  the  plants  become  a  little  more  easily  pro- 
curable. D.  [You  can  do  nothing  with  it  unless  the 
water  is  80°,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  which  sur- 
rounds it  at  least  as  high.] 

Cheiranthus  Marshallii. — I  see  by  the  account  of  the 
show  at  Regent's  Park,  that  you  noticed  my  new  Chei- 
ranthus as  being  violet  scented,  and  as  being  repre- 
sented to  be  so  by  me.  I  believe  the  plant  shown  was 
one  I  sent  through  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden,  and  it  may,  by  a  "  lapsus  calami,"  have  been 
so  described  by  me.  The  plant  in  question,  however, 
will  remind  those  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  in  right 
order  more  of  honey  than  Violets.  It  is  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Galium  verum  and  some  ether  common  plants, 
and,  while  strong,  Is  not  overpowering.  You  will 
doubtless  ere  long  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  it 
yourself,  as  I  have  every  expectation  it  will  become  a 
very  popular  plant.     It  is  a  hybrid^  between  Erysimum 


Perofskianum  and  Cheiranthus  ochroleucus.  li.  M. 
Stark,  Edinburgh.  [To  us  the  smell  is  more  that  of 
Violets  than  of  honey .  ] 

The  Weather  on  the  id  of  May.  —  In  reply  to 
"  T.  R.,"  I  beg  to  state  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  May  the  thermometer  stood  here  at  39°  at  7  a.m. 
The  lowest  point  registered  during  the  night  was  29°. 
— Subscriber,  Southborough,  Tonbridge  Wells,  May  U. 

In  your  Nos.  of  the  4th  and  11th  of  May,  mention 

has  been  made  of  the  extreme  cold  which  has  occurred 
in  the  months  of  March  and  May.  The  following  extracts 
from  my  journal  show  a  simultaneity  in  the  changes  of 
temperatui'e,  although  the  precise  degrees  of  cold  do 
not  correspond.  The  month  of  February  was  mild,  the 
monthly  mean  being  nearly  5°  above  the  average  of  the 
last  35  years.  The  month  of  March  was  cold,  moi-e  es- 
pecially the  last  10  days  ;  the  lowest  temperatures  on 
the  nights  of  the 

Five  feet  above  the 
Cite.  surface  of  the  ground.         Radiator. 

25th  20»    15" 

2Gth  23      17,5 

27th  20      13 

2Sth  21.5  15 

29th  31.8  27 

The  temperature  of  the  dew  point  on  the  25th,  at 
5h.  30m.  P.M.,  was  20°  ;  the  sky  was  clear  until  mid- 
night, after  which  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch. 
On  the  27th,  between  C  and  7  p.m.,  a  heavy  shower  of 
snow  fell,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  clear  night.  In 
March  there  were  18  frosty  nights.  The  temperature 
of  April  was  above  the  mean  until  the  20th  ;  during  the 
last  10  days  of  the  month  the  N.  and  N.E.  winds  pre- 
vailed, and  the  day  temperature  did  not  once  rise  to 
60° ;  neither  did  the  night  temperature,  at  5  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  fall  below  the  freezing  point. 
The  temperature  from  radiation  receded  five  times 
below  the  freezing  point  ;  the  minimum  of  cold  was  28°. 
The  month  of  May  has  been  remarkable  for  its  very 
low  day  temperatures  ;  the  temperature  at  night 
has  fallen  but  once  below  the  freezing  point,  which 
was  on  the  night  of  the  ,2d  of  May,  when  the  ther- 
mometer, at  5  feet  above  tlie  surface  of  the  ground,  re- 
ceded to  30°,  the  night  being  calm  and  clear,  and  the 
upper  current  from  the  N,E.,  the  temperature  from 
radiation  fell  to^23°  ;  the  subsequent  nights  being  gene- 
rally cloudy,  no' other  degree  of  extreme  cold  has  been 
registered.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  first  10  days 
of  May  was  45.5,  which  is  about  7°  lower  tbau  the 
average  of  the  last  35  years.  The  low  temperature  at 
Oswestry  on  the  27th  March  may  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  a  locality  favourable  to  radiation,  the  effects 
of  which  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  ground  were 
covered  with  newly  fallen  snow.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  at  Sawbridgeworth  on  the  2d  of  May  was  23°, 
the  identical  degree  of  cold  from  radiation  at  Green- 
wich on  the  same  inight.  John  Henry  Belville,  Hyde 
Vale,  Greenwich.— A  thermometer  here,  hanging  2  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  20  feet  from  a  south  wall,  re- 
gistered 26°  on  the  3d  of  May.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  Peaches  are  dea^.  Early  Cherries,  Pears,  and 
Plums  are  very  much  injured  ;  they  all  looked  well 
before  the  3d  of  May.  S.  Smee,  GosfielU,  £ssm'.— The 
thermometer,  a  good  one,  made  on  purpose  for  Dr. 
Reid's  use  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Bennett,  Cheap- 
side,  who  makes  for  the  Royal  Observatory,  marked 
25°  on  3d  May.  It  is  placed  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
3  feet  from  a  wall,  at  the  edge  of  a  gravel  walk,  against 
a  piece  of  board  at  the  top  of  a  post  with  a  screen  over 
it,  pointing  N.  by  E.  Soil  gravel.  Locality  between 
London  and  Dartford.  Strawberries  hurt,  those  that 
were  out  and  the  buds  ready  to  open.  Pears,  including 
Duchess  D'Angonleme,  Beurres,  Coupan,  Sweetwater, 
Marie  Louise,  Lammas,  Gansell's  Bergamot,  Glout 
Morceau,  Bon  Chretien,  Chaumontelle,  Bishop's  Thumb, 
are  heavy  still,  but  do  not  appear  to  swell.  Gooseberries 
suffered.  Bigarreaus  suffered ;  the  blossom  still  most 
abundant.  Bees  busy  on  the  Apples  now  in  full  bloom, 
but  the  blossom  exceedingly  pale.  Wall  fruit  unin- 
jured. ~iBox  edging  much  cut  at  the  top.  Este. — 
Although  the  frost  of  the  night  of  the  2d  inst.  was 
severe  enough  to  form  ice  of  considerable  thickness  for 
the  time  of  year,  the  nights  of  the  13th  and  14th  were 
more  destructive  at  100  miles  N.  of  London.  Potatoes 
turned  quite  black,  and  the  Plums  have  been  falling  off 
by  dozens  since.  Pears  have  escaped  better,  especially 
those  with  strong  leaves.  We  have  several  of  the 
choicer  kinds  on  espaliers,  which  have  been  protected 
by  the  cotton  frame  net  at  6d.  a  yard,  8  or  9  feet  wide, 
which  appears  to  have  sheltered  the  blossoms.  A 
Brown  Benrre  on  a  wall,  E.S.E.,  which  has  never 
escaped  damage,  has  set  an  abundant  crop  so  protected ; 
and  even  if  only  a  quarter  should  remain  on  the  tree, 
there  would  be  sufficient.  I  have  no  faith  in  acclima- 
tising plants.  The  fine  old  sorts  of  Pears,  such  as  the 
above,  or  the  Chaumontelle  or  Colmar,  are  not  one 
step  hardier  than  ever  they  were.  Amateur. 

Araucaria  imbricata. — What  is  the  cause  ot  the 
leaves  of  Araucaria  imbricata  turning  brown,  in 
patches  of  2  or  3  inches,  more  or  less,  principally  near 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  1  There  is  generally 
only  one  patch  on  each  branch.  White  moss  is  begin- 
ning  to  grow  on  the  plant.  I  have  another  planted  in 
the°same  year  (1846)  which  made  very  fine  growth  in 
1847  and  1848,  but  last  year  not  so  good,  and  this 
spring  I  observe  an  odd  leaf  turning  brown,  although  to 
all  appearance  the  plant  is  very  healthy,  and  promises 
to  make  a  fine  specimen.  I  am  situated  in  one  of  the 
wettest  and  most  cold  backward  parts  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  30  miles  east  of  the  Atlantic.  Are  A.  imbricata 
and  A.  lanceolata  much  alike  !    A  gentleman  once  told 


me  that  I  had  the  lanceolata  amongst  my  young 
plants  ;  I  could  never  observe  any  distinct  difference. 
Is  A.  lanceolata  equally  as  hardy  as  A.  imbricata  ?  K., 
County  Cork.  [The  mischief  is  probably  produced  by 
wet.  If  by  A.  lanceolata  is  meant  the  old  Piuus  lan- 
ceolata, now  called  Cunninghamia  sinensis,  it  is  not  so 
hardy  as  A.  imbricata.] 

Tlie    Cuckoo Has  any  one  remarked   the  unusual 

absence  of  the  cuckoo  ?  Most  certainly  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  its  song  has  been  but  little  heard  in 
this  part  of  Kent.  I  have  seen  three  at  a  time  in  my 
orchard  a  few  years  ago  ;  now  I  never  see  them,  and 
others  remark  the  same.  Este. 

A  Country  Gardener's  Jottings  on  the  Chistcick  Fele.^ 
— Such  a  May  day  as  Saturday  was,  even  old  Herrick 
himself  would  have  rejoiced  at,  and  doubtless  could  the 
old  lover  of  out-door  amusements  have  revisited  the 
earth,  a  special  invitation  to  his  Coriuna  to  go  a-Maying 
would  have  celebrated  the  occasion.     And  Maying  it 
was  in  earnest,  if  sunny  skies  and  happy  faces,  flowers 
of  every  hue  and  clime,  and  music  the  most  classical, 
could  in  their  combination  constitute  a  May  festival. 
For  all   these   were  present.''    And   the   glory   of  an 
English  garden — a  lawn  of  velvety  turf,  in  the  highest 
possible  condition,  formed  no  mean  adjunct  in  the  com- 
bination.    But  of  the  flowers  staged  for  competition, 
what  CO  lid  be  said  of  them  more  than,  as  a  whole,  the 
superlaive  of  excellence  was  stamped  upon  them.     To 
enter  into  a  minute  description  is  not  the  object  of  this 
notice.     Those  who  were  present  need  it  not ;  those 
who  were  not  fortunate  to  look  upon  them  would  gather 
but  a   slight   gratification  from  a  description.     All   I 
wish  to  do  is  to  offer  a  few  remarks  from  jottings  made 
at  the  exhibition,  and  such  as  possibly  will  not  form 
part  of  the  official  report.     Of  course  the  queen  ot  the 
exhibition  was  the  Victoria  regia,  flowers  and  leaves  of 
which  were  exhibited  ;  novelties  which  few  of  us  had  pre- 
viously the  good  fortune  to  behold.     The  chaste  beauty 
of  the  flowers  forcibly  reminded  one  of  the  exquisite 
lines  which  Mrs.  Hemans  has  addressed  to  our  own  less 
attractive  but  no  less  elegant  "  queen  of  the  lake  :'' 
"  Bright  Lily  of  the  wave. 
Rising  with  graceful  form  at  every  swell, 
Thou  seem'st  as  if  a  spirit  meekly  brave 
Dwelt  in  thy  cell." 
The  large  drawing  afforded  a  good  idea  of  the  habitat 
of  this  wonderful  flower.     The  exclamation  of  an  en- 
thusiastic foreigner  as  he  entered  the  grand  tent,  and 
caught  a  perspective  view  of  a  combination  of  floral 
beauty  not  to  be  described — "Superb,  superb  !"  will  con- 
vey as  full  a  description  as  is  possible.   And  superb  indeed 
it  was.     If  the  shades  of  some  of  our  old  gardeners  who 
have   "slept   with  their  fathers    for   half  a  century, 
could  again  have  tenanted  their  clay,"  and  mixed  with 
the  busy  scene,  what  exckamations  would  have  escaped 
them,  and  how  would  they  have  extolled  the  industry 
and  skill  of  gardeners,  and  the  enterprise  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  by  which  such  scenes  are  produced  !     Here, 
in  one  galaxy  of  beauty,  were  collected  the  minute  and 
hardy  denizens  of  the  Alpine  heights — regions  of  snows 
and  storms — the  Papilionaceous  plants  of  New  Holland, 
and  all  the  beauties  of  the  Cape.     From  the  woods  and 
plains  of  the  tropics,  Orchids  of  every  hue,  and  fragrance, 
exhibiting  forms  as  indescribable  as  their  beauty.    From 
every  latitude,  tropical,  temperate,  and  frigid,  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  man  had  borne  some  trophy  of 
his  perseverance,  and  bade  them  blossom  in  a  foreign 
climate  beyond  their  natural  wont.     As  one  stood  amid 
such  a  scene,  and  allowed  the  mind  to  wander  beyond 
the  mere  glittering  surface,  beautiful  as  it  was,  and  in 
fancy   beheld   the  toils   and   anxieties,  the   hopes  and 
fears,  the  proud  satisfactions  which  claimed  their  birth 
from  circumstances  connected  with   it,  how   was   the 
mere  ocular  gratification  augmented  by  a  higher  and 
nobler  one,  a  mental  gratification.      To  particularise 
the  Orchids  would  be  next  to  impossible,  suffice  it  to 
say   they  were   magnificent.      Stanhopea   tigrina   was 
unquestionably  the  queen.     As  one  wandered  along,  the 
eye  was  caught  now  by  the  chaste  Calanthe  veratrifolia, 
the  quaint  spider-like  Brassia  maculata,  or  the  Weeping 
Scuticaria  Steelii ;    Phalffinopsis  amabilis,  resembling 
nothing  earthly  but  a  quantity  of   white  butterflies 
perched  on  a  slender    twig  ;    the    singular   Acantho- 
phippium  bicolor,  and  the  no  less  so  Acineta  Humboldtii, 
with  the  Vandas,0ncidium3,and  Saccolabiums,  presented 
themselves  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  each  vegetable 
beauty  seemed  to  give  place  to  a  greater.     The  remark 
of  a  lady  when  examining  this  department    of   the 
exhibitions   was   a  just  one.      It   was    to   the    effect, 
that     our     artificial    flower     makers    and     designers 
for   fabrics  would   do   well  to  study  from  them  more 
than  at  present  they  appear  to  do.     I  recollect  seeing 
the  other  day  in  a  window  in  Regent-street,  a  carpetmg 
with  designs  of  Orchids.     It  is  needless  to  say  how  novel 
and  rich  was  the  effect.     Amongst  the  plants  claiming 
notice  from  their  comparative  rarity  in  exhibitions  was 
Lyperia  pinnatifida,  a  mass  of  rosy  purpleblossoms, 
apparently   an  ordinary  greenhouse  plant  ;  indigofera 
decora,  a  native  of  China,  with  beautiful  pinnate  fohage 
and    racemes  of  blossom  ;  Siphocampylos  microstoma 
and  Franciscea  macrophylla.     Amongst  the  Gardenias, 
of  which  there  were  several,  Fortunii  must  bear  away 
the  palm— a  more  superb  plant  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.     The  petals  ai-e  of  so  fleshy  a  nature  as  to 
give  the  flower  an  appearance  of  richness  not  to  ba 
described.     A  fair  admirer, 

"  Herself  a  fairer  flower," 
compared    them    to    Roses    transformed    to    marble. 
AcrophyMum  venosum,  with  the  foliage  of  an  Ilex  and 
the  flowers  of  a  Spiraea,  must  not,  however,  be  omitted. 
Signs  of  a  better  taste  in  many  climbing  plants  was 
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exhibited  ia  the  specimen  of  Tropreolum,  by  Mr.  Stuart. 
When  will  the  old  pudding-shaped  trellis  give  way  to 
something  more  in  accordance  with  taste  and  elegance? 
And  now  a  word  or  two  on  the  tendency  of  such  exhi- 
bitions, as  affecting  the  gardeners.  Unquestionably  they 
offer  a  great  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  in  minds  rightly 
constituted  the  result  must  be  beneficial.  Bringing 
tegether,  as  such  exhibitions  always  do,  the  best  flowers 
o'f  the  best  kinds,  and  in  the  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment, they  form  epochs  in  the  history  of  gardening, 
periods  at  which  we  can  look  back  upon,  and  from 
which  we  can  note  the  rapidity  of  our  progress.  And 
as  a/e/ff,  a  gala  day  to  all  the  lovers  of  flowers— and 
who  does  not  love  them  ?— it  aSords  a  means  of  the 
fullest  gratification— a  gratification  which,  unlike  much 
that  we  extol,  brings  with  it  no  sting  for  the  morrow. 
The  pleasure  is  purely  an  innocent  one  ;  it  involves  no 
cruelties,  it  has  no  immoral  tendencies.  The  secret  of 
this  is,  it  produces  no  false  excitement.   L.,  May  1 9. 

HistTibution  of  Sewage  Water.— Can  you  inform  me 
what  is  the  best  method  of  applying  liquid  manure  to 
garden  ground  under  the  following  circumstances  ?  The 
garden,  containing  12  acres,  is  attached  to  a  public  in- 
stitution containing  about  450  inmates.  The  main 
sewer  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  four 
excellent  catch  pits  have  been  formed  along  its  course. 
The  quantity  of  water  used  daUy  is  16,000  gallons. 
The  surface  soil  is  sandy  loam,  the  subsoil  white  sand. 
I  have  an  excellent  double  action  force-pump,  move- 
able from  one  catch  pit  to  another ;  but  have  expe- 
rienced difficulty  and  expense  in  the  management  and 
duration  of  hose  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sewerage 
water  from  the  pump  to  the  crops.  I  began  with  100 
feet  of  patent  li  inch  hose  of  hemp,  woven  without  a 
seam,  which  answered  well  for  one  season,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  second  season  was  rotten  and  useless.  This 
hose,  with  three  unions,  cost  9/.  17s.  It  was  therefore 
too  expensive  to  replace,  as  it  lasted  so  short  a  time.  I 
have  since  made  two  attempts  to  replace  it  by  a  hose 
made  of  the  best  sail-cloth,  sewn  by  the  most  skilful 
sail-maker  I  could  find  ;  but  this  substance  cannot  be 
made  to  beir  the  pressure  of  water,  although  dressed 
with  boiled  oil,  pitchy  compounds,  or  white-lead,  all  of 
which  I  have  tried.  The  water  escapes  through 
numerous  minute  orifices,  so  that  a  jet  cannot  be 
produced  from  the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  without  a  jet 
I^  find  it  difficult  to  apply  the  water  to  garden 
crops.  A  length  of  hose  filled  with  water  is  heavy, 
and  if  much  moved  about  in  garden  crops,  beats 
down  and  injures  them,  so  that  it  is  indispensable 
to  have  a  good  jet,  by  which  the  gardener  may  stand  in 
one  spot  and  water  around  to  a  certain  extent  without 
shifting  his  position  or  that  of  the  hose.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, to  know  if  any  ho?e  can  be  procured  which  is  at 
the  same  time  impermeable,  durable,  and  reasonably 
cheap.  My  experience  of  leather  hose  in  the  brevi'- 
house  informs  me  that  it  is  too  expensive  and  too  apt 
to  become  brittle  after  moderate  use  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  hesitate  to  incur  the  expense  of  vulcanised  India- 
rubber  hose,  which  has  been  recommended  to  me,  be- 
cause I  observe  that  this  material,  when  used  for  other 
purposes,  becomes  in  a  year  or  two  brittle  and  useless, 
and  the  cost  of  200  or  300  feet  would  be  considerable. 
I  have  tried  to  irrigate  the  garden  with  sewage  water 
by  meaiJS  of  shoots  laid  upon  the  ground,  but  find  that 
a- small  stream  passes  into  the  porous  soil  and  away, 
and  that  a  large  stream  is  apt  to  wash  the  soil  from  the 
roots  of  plants  ;  however,  under  certain  conditions  of 
crop,  and  when  the  soil  has  been  previously  soaked 
with  rain,  I  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  distribute 
the  sewerage  by  means  of  shoot  than  by  the  force- 
pump  and  hose.  At  present,  for  want  of  a  good  hose, 
I  am  adopting  the  dilatory  and  inefiicient  plan  of  hand 
barrows  and  watering  pots.  Has  not  a  successful 
attempt  been  made  to  convey  some  of  the  sewerage 
water  of  one  of  the  large  towns  in  Lancashire  to  the 
fields  adjoining  a  canal  by  means  of  barges  1  If  so, 
can  you  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
pany \  J.  C.  [Perhaps  some  correspondent  who  has 
had  experience  in  this  matter  would  have  the  kindness 
to  answer  "J.  C.'s  "  inquiries.  If  his  land  sloped 
enough,  we  should  have  thought  that  pierced  pipes,  fed 
by  a  "head,"  would  have  been  the  moat  simple  means.] 

Preserving  Fruit. — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  desirous  of  trying  the  following  method  (which 
I  believe  to  be  the  best  yet  invented)  of  preserving 
small  fruits  :  to  every  quart  of  fruit  add  6  ozs.  of 
moist  sugar,  bottle  in  wide- mouthed  bottles  in  the  usual 
way  ;  place  the  bottles  in  a  cauldron  of  cold  water  over 
the  fire  ;  when  it  boils,  keep  it  boiling  for  20  minutes  ; 
remove  the  cauldron  from  the  fire,  and  cork  the  bottles 
very  closely,  immediately,  tying  them  over  with 
bladder ;  but  as  this  operation  is  not  easy  to  perform 
without  removing  the  bottles  from  the  water,  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  done  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
bottles  returned  to  the  cauldron,  there  to  remain  till 
the  water  becomes  cold.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
expose  the  hot  bottles  to  currents  of  cold  air,  nor  to 
place  them  on  cold  surfaces,  during  the  operation  of 
corking,  &c.  ;  perhaps  a  doubled  flannel,  dipped  in  hot 
■water,  would  be  as  good  as  anything  else  to  place  the 
bottles  on.  The  lady  from  whom  I  received  this 
receipt,  ties  her  bottles  down  with  double  bladders, 
without  corks,  before  placing  them  in  the  water  ;  but  I 
thmk  the  method  I  have  described  is  preferable,  as  from 
the  expansion  of  the  contained  air,  by  the  heat  in  boiling, 
occasionally  the  bladders,  and  also  the  bottles,  burst ; 
and  moreover  the  air  cannot  be  so  perfectly  expelled, 
on  which  very  much  depends.  By  the  usual  methods 
Of  botthng  much  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  green 


Gooseberry  is  lost,  which  by  this  way  is  preserved. 
I  partook,  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  of  some  Gooseberries, 
preserved  in  this  way,  in  1848,'  and  they  were  per- 
fectly good,  and  retained  the  young  flavour  admirably. 
Rhubarb,  cut  ready  for  tarts,  and  preserved  in  this  way, 
will  be  excellent.  My  informant  preserves  Plums,  and 
the  smaller  fruits.  Currants,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
and  Berberries,  by  placing  them  in  a  deep  dish,  strati- 
fied with  the  same  proportion  of  sugar,  and  placing 
them  in  a  moderate  oven  ;  v/hen  sufficiently  done,  she 
transfers  them  into  hot  jars,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
secures  them  immediately  with  double  bladder.  Lusor. 

Mildew.  —  On  entering  the  kitchen  garden  one 
morning  last  summer,  I  observed  that  the  leaves  of  all 
the  black  Currant  trees  were  thickly  covered  with 
mildew.  I  immediately  watered  them,  by  means  of  a 
rosed  watering-can,  with  the  collected  contents  of  the 
bedroom-vessels,  urinals,  and  wash-hand  basins  ;  and 
before  4  o'clock  on  the  same  day  the  mildew  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  both  foliage  and  fruit  were 
preserved.  E.  F,.,  Penegoes. 

The  Guano  Trade A  person  who  deals  in  hay  and 

straw  was  here  last  night,  and  in  speaking  about  busi- 
ness being  so  bad,  said  that  he  knew  of  only  one  business 
that  paid,  and  that  was  the  mixing  up  of  manures  for 
the  farmers.  His  sou  is  at  work  at  a  manufactory  of 
guano,  where  loam  makes  a  large  proportion,  and  his 
son  says  the  owners  are  coining  money.  He  heard 
that  the  loam  came  from  Croydon,  by  rail,  but  he  says 
it  arrives  in  covered  waggons.  Eyebright,  Coveid 
Garden. 

Green  Peas, — Your  observations  last  week  respecting 
early  Peas  having  been  in  Covent-garden  Market  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  those  I  sent  you,  rather  damped  my 
energy,  because  I  thought  the  circumstance  impossible. 
I  immediately  instituted  enquiry,  and  could  hear  of  but 
one  small  parcel,  which  came  from  Cornwall  at  the 
time  you  name,  and  they  were  '•  forced."  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  sending  to  Corn- 
wall, and  with  this  I  send  a  letter  in  reply,  received 
this  morning  from  there,  which  I  beg  you  to  peruse, 
and  having  done  so,  trust  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
state  as  much  in  your  next  Number,  as  you  will  admit 
that  "  fair  play  is  a  jewel,"  and  should  be  extended  to 
all  amateurs,  particularly  if  they  are  to  persevere  in 
their  discoveries  ;  otherwise  there  is  but  little  en- 
couragement for  them.  John  Roberts,  Eastcheap.  [The 
following  is  the  letter  alluded  to  :  "I  have  this  day 
made  enquiries  respecting  the  Peas,  and  find  that  one 
lot  was  sent  to  London  about  a  fortnight  since  grown 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  forced.  Out-door  Peas  are 
very  late  this  season.  J.  Proekter,  Penzance,  May  22."] 

The  Awards  of  the  Judges  at  th^  Chiswkk  Ejildhition  on  the  ISjft 
hist. — I  am  sorry  to  feel  myself  called  upon  to  make  any  com- 
plaint on  this  subject.  I  bad  always  been  led  to  suppose  that 
it  was  intended  to  maketbe  miscellaneous  collections  as  varied 
as  possible,  by  not  allowing  duplicates  in  them.  If  this  is  the 
object  in  view,  then  the  judges  committed  a  mistake  in  giving 
the  3d  prize  for  15  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  which  ought  to 
have  either  been  disqualified  or  placed  oth,  for  it  contained  a 
small  collection  of  six  Azaleas  and  three  Heaths,  and  a  plant  of 
Adenandra  that  was  a  disgrace  to  the  exhibition.  I  am  aware 
that  the  Council  does  not  interfere  with  the  award  of  the 
judges,  but  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  remind  the  latter 
that  exhibitors  do  not  like  such  blunders.  The  judging  the 
12  Azaleas  was  also  in  my  opinion  discreditable  to  respectable 
men.  W.  TojjWfj  Gardener  to  J.  Coster^  Esq. 


HoBTiCDLTDEAL  :  Gakden  Exhieiiion,  May  18. — 
The  leading  features  of  this  great  exhibition  being  fully 
reported  in  another  column,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  describing  the  scene  in  detail. 

In  collections  of  20  Stove  and  Greexhouse  Plaxts, 
the  large  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  May,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing-park,  for  a  group  containing 
many  exceUent  examples  of  the  best  cultivation.     At 
the  hack  stood  an  immense  Epacris  grandiflora,  whose 
equal  it  would  be  diHicult  to  find,  and  supporting  it 
huge  plants  of  Polygala  acuminata,  Eriostemon  buxi- 
folium,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  a  handsome  kind  ;  Bos-  I 
siaea  disticha,  Ixora  coccinea,  Eriostemon  intermedium,  i 
the  best  of  all  the  Eriostemons  ;  Podolohium  triloba-  ' 
turn,  a  Pimelea  spectabilis,  than  which  we  have  never 
seen  a  better,  except  perhaps  one  from  the  same  esta- 
blishment shown  as  a  single  specimen ;  a  double  red 
Azalea,  Eriostemon  neriifolium,  Boronia  serrulata  and 
pinnata,  the  larger  variety  of  the  beautiful  blue  Lesche- 
naultia,  L.  formosa,  Chorozema  varium  nanum,  C.  Law-  , 
renceanum,  a  graceful  species  ;  Gompholobium  barbi-  i 
gerum,  Hovea  Celsi,  and  a  large  Pimelea  diosmcefolia.  \ 
Without  being  too  diffuse,  these  plants  were  suSiciently 
so  to  render  them  graceful,  and,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, hardly  a  stick  was  to  be  seen. — Another  group  of ' 
20  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  , 
of  Dartford.      It   comprised  Stephanotus   floribundus,  j 
the  bright  red  Azalea  called  optima,  the  showy  Adenan- 
dra, Erica  Cavendishii,  a  well  flowered  Clerodendron 
splendens,  the  beautiful  Hovea  Celsi,  Leschenaultia  for- 
mosa, Chorozema  Henehmanni,  Boronia  serrulata  and 
pinnata,  the  Hoya-like  Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  Chironia 
glutinosa,  a  beautiful  Aphelexis  purpurea  macrantha, 
Chorozema    varium    nanum,    the     useful    Franciscea 
acuminata,   Ixora  coccinea.  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea 
!  minor,  one  of  the  most  free  flowering  of  Heaths  ;  the 
Box-leaved    Eriostemon,  Pimelea   spectabilis,   and   an 
Azalea,  on  which  were  "  worked  "  lateritia,  Gledstanesi, 
and  variegata,  the  three  varieties  forming  a  nice  bush 
of  various  coloured   blossoms.     Groups  of  20    plants 
were  also  contributed  by  Messrs.  Frazer  and  Pamplin. 
The  former  had  Epacris  grandiflora,  Polygala  acumi- 
nata, three  red  Azaleas,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  the  larger 


variety  of  Leschenaultia  Baxteri,  Boronia  pinnata  and 
serrulata,  Chorozema  varium  and  Henehmanni,  Erica 
propendens  and  Cavendishii,  Eriostemon  buxifohim?,, 
Hypocalymna  robustum,  a  plant  not  very  often  seen; 
Lachnsea  purpurea,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  Aphelexis 
speciosissima,  and  the  Nerium-leaved  Eriostemon.—. 
Messrs.  Pamplin  sent  Epacris  grandiflora,  a  huge. 
Genista  racemosa,  a  large  Erica  vestita,  a  white  Azalea, 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  linifoUa,  and  lanata,  Eriostemon 
buxifolium,  Polygala  oppositifolia,  a  nice  Hovea  C^si,  a , 
neat  Erica  propendens,  E.  intermedia,  and  DUlwynia- 
juniperina. 

Collections  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Pla>is 
were  numerous.  The  best  was  produced  by  Mr.  Green,, 
gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrohus,  Bart.  It  consisted  of  Polygala 
oppositifolia,  the  Box-leaved  Eriostemon,  a  large  and 
finely  flowered  double  red  Azalea,  A.  variegata,  Boronia , 
pinnata,  Aphelexis  humUis,  the  sweet  smelling  white- 
flowered  Sphenotoma  gracilis,  the  dark  green  leaved 
Spirsea-like  Acrophyllum  venosum,  Chorozema  varium 
nanum,  Baxter's  Leschenaultia  and  L.  formosa,  a  well 
flowered  Erica  depressa,  E.  Cavendishii,  Pimelea  spec- 
tabilis, and  a  purple  Everlasting. — A  group  little  inferior 
to  the  above  was  produced  by  Jlr.  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F. 
G.  Farmer,  Esq.  It  contained  the  gracefully  drooping 
yellow  and  brown  flowered  Bossisea  linophylla.  Azalea 
variegata,  Francisco?,  macrophylla,  a  coarse  species,  but , 
when  well  flowered  as  this  was  tolerably  attractive  ;  a  large 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  a  neat  Ixora  coccinea.  Smith's  red 
Azalea,  at  least  6  feet  high  and  quite  a  pyramid  of 
flowers  ;  Oxylobium  Pulteneese,  a  useful  greenhouse 
plant  ;  Leschenaultia  formosa,  Polygala  oppositifolia,  a 
rampant  Epacris  grandiflora,  Adenandra  speciesa,  the. 
Anemone-leaved  Boronia,  Sphenotoma  gracilis.  Bur-, 
chellia  capensis,  and  "  last,  but  by  no  means  least,"  a 
charmingly  flowered  specimen  of  Mr.  Fortune's  Gar- 
denia, whose  large  waxy  blossoms  of  snowy  whiteness 

were  the  admiration  of  everybody The  third  group 

was  furnished  by  Mr.  Gerrie,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart, 
Bart.  It  comprised  large  plants  of  Eriostemon  bux'- 
folium.  Azalea  variegata  and  lateritia,  Pimelea  specta- 
bilis ;  a  good  plant,  but  with  few  blooms  on  it  of 
iEschynanthas  Boschianus  ;  a  white  Azalea  at  least 
6  feet  in  height  ;  Zichya  villosa,  the  brilliant  Epacris. 
miniata,  Erica  halicacaba,  a  curious  green-flowered 
species  ;  Adenandra  nniflora,  and  one  or  two  other 
plants. — A  fourth  group  was  produced  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
gr.  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streatham.  We  remarked  in 
it  Adenandra  speciosa  ;  Aotus  graclllima,  a  profuse 
blooming  brown  and  yellow  flowered  New  Holland 
plant,  of  rather  recent  introduction  ;  a  pyramidal 
Eriostemon  buxifolium,  Polygala  oppositifolia,  the  broad 
leaved  Daviesia,  Pimelea  linifolia,  a  badly  flowered 
Azalea,  the  buff-blossomed  Heath  called  Albert!,  the 
cheerful  rosy-pink  flowered  Adenandra  fragrans,  an 
Everlasting,  Epacris  laevigata,  a  nice  Ixora  erocata,  and 
Erica  elegans.  —  Mr.  Ivison,  gr.  to  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Northumberland,  showed  a  fifth  group 
of  15  plants,  among  which  were  a  large  Euphorbia 
splendens,  Polygala  oppositifolia,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gardenia  Stanleyana  covered  with  flowers,  which 
however  were  unfortunately  much  past  their  best ; 
Zichya  coccinea,  a  huge  Nerium-leaved  Eriostemon, 
Gompholobium  polymorphum,  Hardenbergia  mono-- 
phylla,  a  white  Azalea,  a  small  Vinca  rosea,  a  nice, 
Aphelexis  sesamoides,  Lyparea  pinnatifida  (one  of  the 
most  useful  greenhouse  plants  an  amateur  could  possess, 
for  it  is  nearly  always  in  flower),  the  briUiant  scarlet . 
Siphocampylus  microstoma  ruber,  the  double  flowered 
Tabernsemontana  coronaria,  Mr.  Fortune's  elegant 
Chinese  Indigofera,  and  a  small  Azalea  called  fulgens. 

Six  collections  of  1 0  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
were  exhibited.  The  first  was  produced  by  Mr.  Malyon, 
gr.  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  Blackheath.  It  contained 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  Aphelexis  humilis,  Crowea  saligna 
(insufficiently  in  bloom),  Chorozema  Lawrenoeanum, 
a  double-red  Azalea,  some  Heaths,  and  other  plants. 
Second,  Mr.  Stuart,  gr.  to  T.  Huggins,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 
wood, large  Cjtisus  canariensis,  Boronia  anemonse- 
folia,  Zichya  longipedunculata,  a  pretty  species  ;  Podo-  . 
lobium  EtaurophyUum,  a  white  Azalea,  a  tastefully- 
trained  Tropeeolum  trioolorum,  Erica  intermedia  and 
depressa,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  and  Leschenaultia  for- 
mosa. Third,  Mr.  Speed,  of  Edmonton,  Erica  perspicua 
nana,  the  pretty  Tremandra  verticillata,  Dillwj'nia 
pungens.  Azalea  variegata,  Aphelexis  speciosissima, 
Erica  hybrida,  Chorozema  Lawrenceanum,  Azalea 
phffiuicea,  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  and  Vinca  rosea. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  C.  Baron,  Esq.,  of  Den- 
mark-hill, Camberwell,  an  Everlasting,  a  purple 
Azalea,  Chorozema  varinm.  Genista  rhodopnoea, 
Pimelea  spectabiUs,  Epacris  miniata,  Eriostemon 
buxifolium.  Erica  Cavendishii,  Chorozema  Law- 
renceanum, and  Dillwynia  ericoides.  Fifth,  Mr. 
Glendinning,  of  Turnham-green,  Eriostemon  myo- 
poroides,  Chorozema  varium  nanum,  a  nice  Poly- 
gala oppositifolia,  Dillwynia  speciosa,  Tremandra  verti- 
cillata, Sphenotoma  gracilis,  Muraltia  Heisteria,  an 
Everlasting,  the  creamy  yellow  flowered  Heath  called  • 
fastigiata  lutescens,  and  Pimelea  Hendersoni.  Sixth, 
Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  Gompbolo- . 
bium  polymorphum,  Epacris  grandiflora,  Pimelea  spec- 
tabilis, the  blue  Leschenaultia,  Adenandra  speciosa, 
Polygala  oppositifolia,  and  a  small  plant  of  the  seldom 
seen  Eriostemon  scabrum. 

Collections  of  6  Siove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were 
numerous.  Mr.  Kinghorn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey, 
sent  well  managed  plants  of  Leschenaultia  formosa, 
quite  a  little  pyramid  of  flowers  ;  Eriostemon  buxi- 
lOlium,  the  brilliant  Azalea  optima,  Erica  ampullacea, 
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Cliorozema  Henchmanni,  and  Tremandra  verticillata. 
The  next  best  six  plants  were  Erica  Cavendishii, 
Aphelexis  purpurea,  Ixora  coccinea,  Sphenotoma 
gracilis,  Chorozema  Lawrenceanum,  and  a  Franciscea, 
from  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.  ;  and  Mr. 
Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  sent  Epacris  grandi- 
flora,  Franciscea  augusta,  Daviesia  latifolia,  Aphelexis 
humilis,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and  Erica  Cavendishii. — 
Mr.  Bruce,  of  Tooting,  had  Erica  vestita,  Leschenaultia 
formosa,  Epacris  miniata,  an  Everlasting,  the  showy 
Adenandra,  and  Chorozema  varium. — Mr.  O'Brien,  gr. 
to  G.  Read,  Esq.,  of  Bridgewater,  Somerset,  produced 
Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  the  new  Pimelea  Verschaffeltii, 
Erica  Sprengelii,  an  Everlasting,  and  a  Boronia. 

Orchids. — Fine  as  we  have  seen  Mr.  Rucker's  pro- 
ductions in  former  years,  they  were  completely  eclipsed 
by  the  20  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mylam  on  Saturday 
last.  Some  of  the  Saccolabes  more  especially  were 
magnificent  — "  perfect  fountains  of  flowers."  The 
collection  consisted  of  Phatenopsis  amabilis  bearing  a 
glorious  spike  of  white  blossoms,  a  capital  Saccolabium 
gutfatum,  S.  priemorsum  with  racemes  at  least  15  inches 
in  length,  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  densifloruni, 
Low's  Ccelogyne  (C.  Lowei),  the  scarce  Huntleya 
meleagris,  the  rare  Cymbidium  eburnenm,  Lycaste 
tyrianthina  with  11  flowers,  Vanda  tricolor  with  four 
spikes,  V.  cristata  and  suavis,  the  large  flowered  Pha- 
laenopsig,  Chysis  bractescens,  Aerides  affine,  Dendro- 
bium forraosum  with  16  flowers  ;  a  charming  D. 
Devonianum,  the  handsomest  of  Dendrobes ;  a  tall 
Vanda  teres,  the  Aloe-leaved  Epidendrum,  Catlleya 
intermedia,  and  Cyrtochilum  stellatura.  The  next  group 
in  point  of  merit  was  produced  by  Mr.  Williams,  gr.  to 
C.  B.  Warner,  Esq  ,  of  Hoddesdon  ;  it  contained  Den- 
drobium macrophyllum,  D.  Cierulescens,  nobile,  Jen- 
kinsii,  and  fimbriata,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  the  best 
varieties  of  C.  Mossias  and  C.  intermedia  ;  also  Loslia 
majalis,  a  species  seldom  seen  in  flower  ;  the 
beautiful  L.  cinnabarina,  Lycaste  cruenta,  the  orange- 
blossomed  Epidendrum  and  E.  raacrochilum,  Maxillaria 
tenuifolia,  the  Japan  Calanthe  bioolor,  the  larger  variety 
of  Brassia  maculata,  Odontoglossum  pulchellum,  and 
the  large-flowered  Phalsenopsis. — A  third  group  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Rae,  gr.  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  of 
Reading.  In  this  we  remarked  the  orange-blossomed 
Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Aerides  virens  and  erispum, 
Phalfenopsis  grandiflora,  a  highly  coloured  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  Chysis  bractescens,  a  variety  of  C.  Mosaise, 
the  singular  looking  Scuticavia  Steeli,  with  two  fine 
flowers  on  it ;  Vanda  Roxburghi,  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Oncidium  guttatum,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  a  fine  plant 
of  the  pale  yellow  and  brown  flowered  Epidendrum 
Stamfordianum,  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  and  Phate- 
nopsis  amabilis. — Mr.  Franklin,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lanwrence, 
of  Ealing  Park,  sent  Aerides  erispum,  Dendrobium  for- 
mosum,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  the  scarce  Dendrobium 
Dalhousieanum,  Cyrtopodium  punctatura,  Phalisnopsis 
amabilis,  two  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossire,  C.  inter- 
media, Vanda  teres  and  V.  insignis,  the  charming  Den- 
drobium densiflorum,  D.  nobile,  Chysis  bractescens, 
Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Lycaste  cruenta,  and  Oncidium 
divaricatum. 

Oechids  in  collections  of  15  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veiteh,  Rollisson,  and  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck. 
Messrs.  Veiteh  had  the  curious  rather  than  handsome 
Grammatophyllum  multiflorum,  Oncidium  divaricatum 
and  sphacelatum,  Aerides  erispum,  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum,  Camarotis  purpurea,  a  large  Dendrobium  nobile, 
the  larger  variety  of  Oncidium  ampliatum,  the  white- 
lipped  Oncidium  (0.  leuccchilum),  a  beautiful  Calauthe 
veratrifolia,  with  nine  spikes  of  chaste  white  flowers  ; 
Dendrobium  moniliforme  and  the  charming  D.  Devo- 
nianum, a  good  Cattleya  Mossite,  an  Aerides,  and  a 
pretty  Vanda  suavis. — In  Messrs.  RoUisson's  group  we 
remarked  Lycaste  cruenta,  Saccolabium  prEemorsum 
and  S.  guttatum,  the  rare  Cypripedium  Lowei,  Acineta 
Barkeri,  Epidendrum  Stamfordianum,  Calanthe  veratri- 
folia, Dendrobium  moschatum,  Aerides  erispum  and 
affine,  Oncidium  divaricatum,  and  the  pretty  Leptotes 

bicolor Mr.  Dobson  had  Phalfenopsis   amabilis,   the 

rare  Burlingtonia  rigida,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  cras- 
sifolium,  and  selligerum  ;  Dendrobium  aggregatum, 
densiflorum,  and  nobile,  all  fine  -specimens  ;  Saccolabium 
guttatum,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  the  larger  variety  of  On- 
cidium ampliatum,  and  0.  stramineum. 

Ten  Orchids  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Carson,  gr.  to 
W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Blake,  gr.  to  J.  H. 
Schroder,  Esq.  In  the  former  group  were  LacEera 
bicolor,  with  a  long  spike  of  greenish-yellow  flowers, 
Cyrtochilum  stellatum,  the  large  blossomed  Phalse- 
nopsis,  Acanthophippium  bicolor,  carpeting  the  surface 
of  the  pot  with  flowers,  Mr.  Skinner's  Cattleya,  Sacco- 
labium guttatum,  and  a  large  and  capitally  flowered 
specimen  of  the  minutely  spotted  Acineta  Humboldtii 
in  a  square  wire  basket :  this  had  nearly  a  dozen  flower 
spikes  on  it. — Among  Mr.  Schriider's  plants  were  Den- 
drobium  pulchellum,  Oncidium  Papilio,  Aerides  virens, 
Lycaste  omenta,  the  rare  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  a  fine  specimen  ;  Saccolabium  guttatum, 
Cattleya  intermedia,  and  Brassia  verrucosa. 

The  best  collection  of  six  Orchids  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Kinghorn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  Kilmorey.  It  consisted  of 
Phaius  grandifolius,  Phalrenopsis  amabilis,  Oncidium 
ampliatum  majus,  0.  altissimum,  Dendrobium  eteru- 
lescens,  and  Calanthe  veratrifolia.— Mr.  Ivison  had 
Dendrobium  densiflorum,  the  larger  variety  of  Oncidium 
ampliatum,  O.  altissimum,  Dendrobium  Wallichii, 
Epidendrum  microphyllum,  and  Vanda  tricolor. — Mr. 
Green  sent  a  fine  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  in  the  col- 
eetiona  of  six  plants  from  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Gerrie, 


we  observed  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  Sobralia 
violacea,  Stanhopea  tigrina,  and  a  good  plant  of  the 
spotted  Brassia. — Mr.  Cole  showed  a  large  Dendrobium 
Calceolaria,  as  a  single  specimen. 

Azaleas  were  numerous,  large,  and  fine,  and  they 
made,  as  they  always  do  at  the  May  show,  a  striking 
display.  Two  excellent  collections  of  12  plants  were 
produced — one  from  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing-park  ; 
the  other  from  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E,  Antrobus, 
Bart.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  groups  was  the 
best;  Mr.  Green's  plants  were  better  flowered  than 
those  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  ;  but  they  were  all,  or  nearly 
all,  trained  "to  a  face,"  while  those  from  Ealing-paik 
were  alike  bushy  on  all  sides.  They  consisted  of  coronata, 
optima,  prtestantissima,  Gledstanesi,  double  rsd,  Chinese 
yellow  (the  two  latter  possibly  the  worst  in  the 
group),  variegata,  Lawrenceaua,  lateritia,  exquisita, 
magniiiora,  and  Rawsonii.  Mr.  Green  had  a  fine  plant 
of  exquisita,  indica  alba,  triumphans,  lateritia,  Chinese 
yellow  (a  nice  specimen),  prtestantissima,  variegata, 
Gledstanesi,  optima,  and  rosea  punctata. — Mr.  Lane,  of 
Great  Berkhampstead,  sent  indica  alba,  double  purple, 
magniflora,  optima,  Leucomegista,  mirabilis,  double  red, 
Broughtonii,  grandis,  triumphans,  picturata,  and  punc- 
tata.— Groups  of  six  plants  were  furnished  by  Messrs, 
Frazer,  Carson,  and  Bruce.  Among  these  we  re- 
marked optima,  variegata,  sinensis,  Smithii  coccinea, 
exquisita,  lateritia,  Gledstanesi,  prEestantissima,  specie- 
sissima,  and  splendens, 

A  collection  of  tall  Cacti  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Green.  It  contained  Epiphyllum  Jenkinsoni,  E.  Rus- 
sellianum,  E.  Ackermanni  grandiflorum,  E.  speoiosum 
majus,  larger  and  much  handsomer  than  the  old  specio- 
sum  ;  E.  coccineum  grandiflorum,  and  Cereus  speciosis- 
simus.  A  white  variety,  very  like  Cei'eus  crenatus,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Gaudy. 

Rhododendrons. — Mr.  Gaines  and  Mr.  Ivison  had 
collections.  Among  the  varieties  were  aureura,  Carac- 
tacus,  Venus,  Symmetry,  Empress,  &c. — Mr.  Edmouds, 
gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiawick,  sent  a  tali 
specimen  of  E.  formosum,  covered  with  large  white 
flowers  stained  in  the  upper  petals  with  yellow,  and  de. 
liciously  scented. — Messrs.  Veiteh  produced  the  new 
Jasmine-flowered  kind,  mentioned  below,  and  Mr. 
Mountjoy,  of  Ealing,  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  a 
seedling  called  campi-nulatum  punctatum. 

The  Roses  in  pots  equalled  any  exhibition  of  the  kind 
we  have  hitherto  seen.  Mr.  Lane's  12  plants  were 
magnificent.  The  productions  of  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Francis,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Madame  de  St. 
Joseph,  the  beauty  of  which  was  over,  were  also  shown 
in  excellent  condition,  and  the  plants  from  Messrs. 
Terry,  Roser,  and  Rowland  likewise  did  them  much 
credit.  The  sorts  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  shown 
at  Regent's-park  on  the  Sth  inst,,  and  fully  reported  at 
p.  291. 

Cape  Heaths  were  numerous,  and  generally  finely 
flowered.  Excellent  plants  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Rucker,  Mr.  Quilter,  Mr.  Colyer,  and  Mr.  Green  ;  and 
in  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  Veiteh, 
and  Rollisson  eent  ^capital  examples  of  good  Heath 
growing.  The  plants  in  11-inch  pots,  by  the  same 
growers,  were  also  beyond  all  praise.  In  the  different 
collections  we  remarked  the  following  varieties  :  pro- 
pendens,  elegans,  stricta,  a  nice  kind ;  denticulata 
moscliata,  suaveoleus,  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  di- 
lecta,  the  larger  variety  of  aristata,  Hartuelli,  metuloe- 
flora,  favoides  purpurea,  Sindriana,  vestita  coccinea, 
V.  rosea,  mutabilis,  nitida,  tricolor  Wilsoni,  Cavendishii, 
depressa,  splendens,  odore  rosoe,  Primuloides,  ampul- 
lacea  "  carminbrata,"  Sprengeli,  Macnabiana  and  its 
rose-coloured  variety,  vasceflora,  nigrita,  campanulata, 
tortuteflora,  Beaumontia,  fiorida,  Bergiana,  Victoria 
Regiua,  a  new  and  good  Heath  ;  mundula,  Jasminoides, 
and  Peziza,  a  pretty  white  variety. 

Single  Specimens. — The  best  was  an  enormous 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  in  the  very  best  condition,  from 
.^'Ir.  May,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  ;  a  large  and  well 
flowered  Hoya  imperialis,  from  Mr.  Glendinuing ;  the 
Rhododendron  formosum,  already  alluded  to,  from  Mr. 
Edmonds  ;  a  good  Erica  Cavendishii,  from  Mr.  King- 
horn  ;  E.  vaecefiora,  from  Mr.  Rucker ;  Mitraria 
coccinea,  from  Messrs.  Veiteh  ;  and  Zichya  longipedun- 
culata,  from  Mr.  Ayres. 

New  Plants  consisted  of  a  flower  and  two  leaves  (one 
inverted,  so  as  to  show  the  under  surface)  of  Victoria 
Regia  from  Mr.  Paxton,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
at  Chatsworth,  together  with  a  landscape,  represent- 
ing the  manner  of  growth  of  the  plant  in  its  native 
waters ;  a  flower  and  leaf  of  the  same  queen  of 
aquatics  from  Mr.  Ivison,  gr.  to  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Northumberland,  at  Syou ;  Viburnum  plicatum 
covered  with  large  balls  of  white  flowers,  from  Messrs. 
Standish  and  Noble  ;  a  jasmine-flowered  Rhododen- 
dron, Stylidium  ciliare,  Bolbophyllum  Lobbii,  an  Anguloa, 
and  a  Coelogyne,  Dendrobium  transparens,  Medinilla 
bracteata,  Pimelea  Neippergiana,  and  a  Lycopod,  from 
Messrs.  Veiteh  ;  a  promising  species  of  Hovea,  and 
Pimelea  Verschaffeltii,  from  Mr.  Stanly ;  P.  Neip- 
pergiana and  ■  Bossi,«a  Hendersoni,  from  Mr.  Taylor, 
gr.  to  J.  Coster,  Esq. ;  Dendrobium  Farmeri,  from 
Mr.  Williams ;  an  Anguloa  from  Mr.  Schroder  ;  a 
large  variety  of  the  box-leaved  Eriostemou  from  Messrs. 
Rollisson  ;  H£eQianthusmuUiflorus(!)  from  Messrs. Gar- 
raway  and  Co.,  of  Bristol ;  Acacia  grandis,  Pimelea 
Neippergiana,  and  P.  Verschaffeltii,  from  Messrs.  Hen 
derson,  Plne-apple-place. 

Pelargoniums,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  nicely 
bloomed,  and  made  a  fine  display.  For  new  varieties 
in  8-inch  pots,  1st,  Mr.  Cock,  Chiswick,  pictum,  Sala- 


mander, Centurion,  Rosamond,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Mars  ■ 
2d,  Mr.  Robinson,  gr.  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Forget-me- 
Not,  Gulielma,  Orion,  Armada,  Negress,  and  Pearl ; 
3d,  Mr.  Stains,  Middlesex-place,  New-road,  'Alonza, 
Pearl,  Negress,  Lalla  Rookh,  Forget-me-Not,  and 
Gulielma.  Nurserymen  :  1st,  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr. 
Beck,  Cuyp,  Mont  Blanc,  Rosamond,  Gulielma,  and 
Emily  ;  2d,  Mr.  Gaines,  Rosamond,  Aspasia,  Mrs. 
Beck,  Juliana,  Armada,  and  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Old  kinds  in  11-inch  pots,  1st,  Mr.  Cock,  Rosamond, 
Salamanda,  Berth.a,  Forget- me-Not,  Pearl,  and  Orion  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Parker,  Roehampton,  Orion,  Zauzummim, 
Forget-me-Not,  Pearl,  Negress,  and  Rosy  Circle. 
Nurserymen  :  In  this  class  Mr.  Gaines  was  the  only 
competitor.     His  plants  were  insufficiently  in  bloom. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums. — 1st,  Mr.  Robinson,  Anais,  Queen 
Superb,  Statuiski,  Jenny  Lind,  Fairy  Queen,and  Empress; 
2d,  Mr.  Stains,  Yeatmanianum  grandiflorum,  Nymph, 
La  Belle  Africana,  Madame  Miellez,  Statuiski,  and 
Q,ueen  ;  3d,  Mr.  Gaines,  Madame  Miellez,  Elegans, 
Jenny  Lind,  Anais,  Madame  Rosati,  Odorata,  and  Mag- 
nifica. — Mr.  Ambrose  had  Statuiski,  Anais,  Lady  Rivers, 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  Duchess  d'Aumale,  and  Picturata.— 
Mr.  Moseley  also  had  six  varieties,  but  they  were  not 
different  from  the  above. 

Cape  Pelargoniums  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Parker, 
Stains,  and  Mylam.  The  kinds  were  nearly  the  same 
as  those  mentioned  in  our  report  of  the  Botanic  Society's 
meeting,  at  page  294. 

Seedling  Pelargoniums. — Mr.  Beck  had  Rosa  and 
Incomparable,  two  varieties  of  great  colour  ;  also 
"  Little  but  good,"  Diana,  Major  Domo,  and  others. — 
Mr.  Hoyle  sent  a  neat  and  striking  sort  called  Ocella- 
tum,  with  pale  rosy-pink  flowers,  having  a  deep  crimson 
spot  on  all  the  five  petals.  The  same  raiser  had  also 
some  other  seedlings. — Mr.  Rendlehad  Beauty  of  Mont- 
pellier,  large  rose  with  a  crimson  spot  in  the  top  petal, 
and  a  white  throat. 

Calceolarias, — Collections  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Gaines  and  Mr.  Stanly  ;  in  these  we  remarked  Regu- 
lator, Baron  Eden,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Solicitor- General,  Beauty,  Medona,  Enchantress,  and 
Don  Sebastian. — Mr.  Kinghorn  had  three  pretty  seed- 
lings, named  Mary,  Cleopatra,  and  Portia. — Mr.  Gaines 
sent  Magnifica,  a  finely  shaped  flower  ;  also  Arbela, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Canariensis,  and  Mielia,  all  good 
flowers  both  in  shape  and  marking. 

Cinerarias, — Six  varieties  in  8-inch  pots.  1st,  Mr. 
Henderson  (Wellington-road),  Attila,  Wellington, 
Cerito,  Camilla,  Angelique,  and  Alboni ;  2d,  Mr.  Lane  ; 
and  3d,  Mr.  Gaines, — Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple- 
place,  had  also  some  good  plants  of  the  best  kinds.— 
Seedlings  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  good  and 
distinct.  Among  the  best  were  Madame  Sontag  (Mr. 
E.  G.  Henderson),  Queen  of  England  (Salter),  Lady 
Hume  Campbell  (Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson),  Prima  Donna 
(ditto),  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  (ditto),  and  Renville  (Messrs. 
Henderson,  Pine-apple-place). 

Fuchsias. — Some  nice  seedlings  were  produced  by 
Mr.  Kendall,  more  especially  a  light  kind  called  Dr. 
Gross. 

Amarvllids.— Messrs.  Garraway  and  Co.,  of  Bristol, 
sent  a  small  group,  consisting  of  amosna,  marginat^i 
odorata,  marginata  venusta,  and  a  very  fine  large  vel- 
vety, deep  crimson  sort,  called  "Ackermanni  pulcher- 
rima."  (?) 

Helicheyeums.— Collections  were  shown  by  Mr.  Cole 
and  Mr.  Green,  The  sorts  were  Aphelexis  argentea, 
grandiflora,  macrantha  purpurea,  ses.amoides,  c&c. 

Alpine  Plants. — Two  interesting  collections  were 
produced  ;  one  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Norwood,  the  other  by 
Mr.  Turner,  of  HoUoway.  Mr.  Wood's  plants  were 
Phlox  nivalis,  P.  subulata,  Sednm  ternatum,  Antennaria 
dioica,  Cheiranthus  ochroleucns,  Veronica  prostrata, 
Saxifraga  tricuspidata,  Alyssum  alpinum,  Ajuga  gene- 
vensis,  Linaria  hepaticeefolia,  Houstonia  cserulea,  and 
Stachys  Corsica. 

Variegated  Plants. — Mr.  Wood  showed  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  :— Bellis  perennis.  Euphorbia  Characias, 
Arabis  ciliata,  Salvia  officinalis,  Funkia  undulata, 
Euonymus  japonicus,  Glechoma  hederacea,  Alyssum 
saxatile  and  maritimum,  Thymus  serpylluni,  Taxus  bac- 
cata,  Spartium  scopariura,  Melissa  officinalis,  Fragaria 
elatior,  Rubus  fruticosus.  Iris  Pseud-Acorus,  Acorus 
gramioeus,  Sambucus  niger,  and  Hedera  Helix. 

Fruit  was  scarce — a  circumstance  to  be  attributed 
to  the  long  cold  spring  which  we  have  experienced. 
Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Guest,  Bart ,  sent  three  nicely 
ripened  Ripley  Queen  Pine-apples,  whose  weights  were 
respectively  44  lbs.,  3  lbs.  8i  oz,,  and  3  lbs.  2|  oz.  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Oak-hill,  East  Barnet,  had  a  Queen  weighing ' 
2  lbs.  10  OZ; ;  the  same  grower  also  sent  a  Blood  Pine- 
apple weighing  3  lbs.  7  oz  ,  and  a  black  Jamaica 
21bs.  11  oz.  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  Lord  Boston,  exhibited 
two  Providences,  one  8  lbs.  5  oz.,  and  the  other 
8  lbs.  4oz.  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  had 
an  over-ripe  Providence  weighing  7|  lbs.,  and  another 
over-ripe  fruit  of  the  same  variety  of  Pme-apple,  weigh- 
ing 7  lbs.  2  oz,,  was  t-hown  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hill. 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  well  swelled  and  coloured, 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  Ingram,  gr.  to  her  Majesty  at 
Frogmore,  Mr.  Turnbull,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough at  Blenheim,  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  at  Trentham,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  gr.  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Speaker ;  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hill ; 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Brighton  ;  and  Mr.  Toy,  Oatlands 
Palace-gardens,  Weybridge.  White  Grapes  generally 
were  insufficiently  ripened.  Mr.  Spencer,  however,  gr. 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  had  a  dish  of  Canuon- 
hall  Muscats,  which  were  quite  ripe,  exhibiting  the  pale 
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yellow  culuur  iieculiar  to  ttiis  variety  iu  that  coudition. 
These  received  a  Large  Silver  Medal.  Mr.  Jackson,  gr. 
to  H.  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  showed  good  bunches  of  Sweet- 
water, and  so  did  Mr.  M'Walter,  gr.  to  Col.  Challoner, 
and  Mr.  Elphinstone.  Bunches  of  tlie  same  kind  of 
Grape  were  also  produced  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hill. 
Mr.  Toy  had  good  Black  Frontignans  and  Muscadines, 
and  the  latter  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Ricardo's  gar- 
dener. Mr.  Fleming  sent  a  specimen  bunch  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  weighing  1  lb.  75  oz.,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Oak-hill,  another  weighing  2  lbs.  3  cz.  A  dish  of  large 
and  highly  coloured  Royal  George  Peaches,  and 
another  of  Murray  Nectarines  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  Fleming.  Mayduke  Cherries  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Ingram  and  Mr.  Fleming,  and  the  latter  re- 
ceived a  S  Iver  Knightiau  Medal  for  the  heaviest 
Melon,  and  a  similar  award  for  the  best-flavoured  ditto, 
the  sort  in  both  cases  being  the  Hybrid  Green- fleshed 
Persian.  Mr.  Monro,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  produced  a 
well-fruited  Seville  Orange  tree  in  a  pot.  By  far  the 
best  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries  exhibited  were  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Elj^hinstone,  gr.  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Speaker  ;  these  were  in  every  respect  excellent.  Mr. 
Toy  and  Mr.  Meredith,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
at  Cliefden  also  sent  good  examples  of  the  same  variety, 
and  so  did  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Monro.  British 
Queeus  were  produced  by  Mr.  Toy  ;  and  Mr.  Slowe 
furnished  well-fruited  plants  in  pots  of  the  same  sort  of 
Strawberry,  Mr.  Snow,  gr.  to  the  Earl  de  Grey,  fur- 
nished dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  of  last  year's  growth, 
in  good  condition  ;  they  consisted  of  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Golden  Reinette,  Winter  Queen,  Ribston  Pippin,  Old 
Green  Nonpareil,  Court  of  Wick,  Boston  Russet,  and  a 
fine-looking  unnamed  red  Apple.  The  Pears  were  Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germain  and  Winter  Warden. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Ohchids  now  require  the  most  liber.il  treatment  to 
induce  them  to  fully  develope  their  interesting  cha- 
racters. A  good  and  healthy  growth  will  be  ensured 
by  a  warm  humid  atmosphere,  with  fresh  air  so  ad- 
mitted as  to  avoid  draughts,  and  by  shading  with  th'n 
canvas  during  the  brightest  part  of  the  day.  In  the 
afternoon  the  plants  should  be  gently  dewed  over, 
using  a  syringe  with  a  fine  rose  for  the  purpose  ;  we 
have  often  seen  such  work  done  with  a  coarse  syringe, 
and  the  water  driven  through  it  with  all  the  force 
possible,  but  such  a  practice  is  very  injurious  to  the 
plants.  Some  of  the  stove  plants  which  commenced 
their  gi'owth  earliest  iu  the  season,  will  now  be  about 
completing  it  ;  and  that  it  may  be  properly  matured, 
they  will  require  to  be  exposed  to  stronger  light,  and  a 
freer  admission  of  air,  than  has  been  afforded  them 
during  their  season  of  growth.  These  hints,  at  this 
time,  will  particularly  apply  to  those  winter-flowering 
plants,  which  produce  their  blossoms  upon  the  young 
shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  the  delightfully  fragrant  and  abundant 
blooming  Francisceas,  and  the  several  stove  species  of 
Jasminum,  especially  the  one  known  as  J.  multiflorum, 
or  J.  hirsutura,  than  which  a  more  charming  winter 
plant  does  not  exist,  if  it  be  grown  very  strong  during 
the  summer,  and  well  ripened.  We,  last  winter,  had 
wreaths  of  its  fragrant  blossoms  two  to  three  feet  in 
length  ;  but  if  plants  of  this  description  are  kept  too 
long  in  a  hot  damp  atmosphere,  they  will  continue  to 
grow  without  making  preparations  for  flowering.  The 
number  of  plants  ready  to  commence  the  ripening  pro- 
cess is  not  great  at  present,  but  it  is  increasing  every 
week,  and  those  which  are  not  yet  ready  must  be  care- 
fully watched,  to  ascertain  when  the  proper  time  arrives 
for  each.  The  practised  eye  will  readily  detect  the 
proper  period  at  which  to  commence  the  gradual  admis- 
sion of  a  greater  quantity  of  air,  and  the  freer  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  ;  but  to  the  tyro  this  is  not  so  easy 
a  matter  :  he  must,  however,  watch  attentively  the 
natural  indications  given  by  the  plants,  and  the  moment 
he  observes  the  young  shoots  show  an  inclination  to 
terminate  their  growth,  he  may  conclude  that  the 
proper  time  is  come  for  ripening  them.  In  plants  which 
flower  immediately  after  they  have  completed  their 
growth,  this  will  evince  the  necessity  of  less  excite- 
ment ;  and  that  the  blossoms  may  be  strong  and  abun- 
dant, the  plants  may  no  longer  be  confined  in  a  hot 
moist  atmosphere,  but  in  all  cases  let  it  be  observed 
that  the  transition  be  gradual.  Other  plants  which  do 
not  at  present  exhibit  any  desire  to  pause  in  their 
growth,  should  be  encouraged  with  an  adequate  supply 
of  heat  and  moisture,  and  by  shading  from  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Where  Pines  are  grown  on  the  planting  out  system, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  soil  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely renovated  once  in  three  or  four  years  ;  the  time 
for  this  operation  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  con- 
venience of  the  cultivator  ;  but  if  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
the  older  plants  in  any  pit  have  perfected  their  fruit, 
such  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  purpose,  and 
this  is  a  very  favourable  time  of  year  for  the  operation. 
The  younger  plants  (which  have  been  put  in,  one  after 
another,  as  vacancies  occurred),  after  being  well 
watered,  may  be  carefully  lifted  with  balls,  and  set  in 
a  close  shed,  while  the  soil  is  being  changed.  But  if 
any  remain  of  those  which  have  already  shown  fruit, 
they  may  be  left  standing,  with  a  small  mound  of  earth 
about  their  roots.  Or  if  they  are  not  very  far  ad- 
vanced, they  may,  for  appearance  sake,  be  removed 
with  balls  to  the  back  row  ;  as  they  do  not  suffer  if  it 
be  carefully  done.    The  soil  should  consist  of  about 


one-third  ot  the  best  peat  that  can  be  obtamed,  and 
two-thirds  of  rich  turfy  loam,  with  an  admixture  of 
sand,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  other  ma- 
terials. The  plants  of  the  buck  row  should  be  planted 
before  the  soil  is  put  in  for  the  second  one  ;  and  the  re- 
maining rows  proceeded  with  in  the  same  order,  that 
none  of  the  soil  be  needlessly  compressed.  If  the  new 
soil  is  moderately  moist,  it  will  be  better  to  withhold 
water  from  the  roots  for  a  few  days,  to  allow  the  plants 
to  make  an  effort  of  their  own  ;  and  until  they  are 
thoroughly  re-established  a  moister  atmosphere  must 
be  kept  up,  and  the  pits  shaded  rather  more  than 
usual.  Vineries. — A  liberal  supply  of  an:  in  these 
houses  is  the  best  preventive  against  scorching.  In 
finally  regulating  the  Grapes  of  the  latest  crops,  which 
are  intended  to  hang  through  the  winter,  rather  more 
should:be  cut  away  than  from  those  intended  for  earlier 
use,  that  the  bunch  when  ripe  may  hang  looser.  This 
will  detract  a  little  from  their  appearance,  but  the  free 
circulation  of  air  amongst  the  berries  will  do  much  to 
preserve  them  from  the  effects  of  damp  weather. 
FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Attention  should  now  be  'paid  to  the  reserve  stock, 
intended  to  supply  the  gaps  which  will  occur,  and  espe- 
cially in  some  of  the  beds  which  are  filled  at  first  with 
transient  annuals,  and  which  in  the  course  of  the  season 
will  require  entirely  renewing.  To  meet  these  demands, 
we  prepare  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  rolled  solid,  and  lay 
upon  it  2  or  3  inches  of  soil  composed  of  chopped  turves, 
leaves,  and  coarse  sand  ;  in  this  we  prick  out  young 
plants  of  such  kinds  as  are  likely  to  be  required,  at 
distances  of  from  4  to  6  inches  asunder.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  plants  for  flower  garden  masses,  we  have  tried 
various  methods  of  economising  labour  and  materials, 
and,  for  several  years,  have  adopted  this  as  the  best. 
By  it,  the  plants  become  established  much  sooner,  and 
the  cost  of  many  thousands  of  small  pots  is  annually 
saved.  As  the  planting  out  will  now  be  nearly  finished, 
let  all  the  beds  be  gone  over,  picking  out  weeds,  peg- 
ging down,  or  tying  up  such  as  would  blow  about  with 
the  wind,  and  giving  them  every  possible  assistance,  to 
enable  them  speedily  to  fill  the  beds.  Herbaceous 
plants  of  all  kinds  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  many 
of  them,  unless  immediately  supplied  with  stakes,  will 
have  grown  out  of  all  shape,  or  the  wind  will  blow  them 
about  and  break  them.  Make  everything  in  this  de- 
partment clean  and  tidy  ;  and  keep  the  turf  and  walks 
in  the  neatest  order.  Spare  hand  lights  and  frames 
may  be  placed  in  shady  situations,  and  made  use  of  for 
propagatiijg  double  Wallflowers,  choice  Dianthuses, 
Phloxes,  Iberis  sempervirens,  and  many  other  select 
lierbaceous  and  half  shrubby  plants. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Ranunccluses. — Occasionally  water  in  the  evening 
between  the  rows  ;  when  requisite,  do  it  effectually. 
This  is  far  better  than  the  little- and-of ten  system. 
Destroy  the  Ciceda  spumaria  (Cuckoo-spit)  [which  is 
apt  to  infest  the  plant.  We  do  not  recommend  the 
surface  soil  to  be  removed,  for  Ranunculuses  love  a 
close  and  moist  soil.  Screen  seedlings  from  excessive 
sun,  and  keep  them  slightly  moist.  Place  the  irons,  or 
other  support,  ready  to  receive  the  awning  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  require  shade.  Tulips  will  now  be  in  their 
best  around  the  metropolis  ;  in  the  northern  counties,  a 
week  later.  The  shows  in  the  north  which  have  already 
taken  place,  at  Nottingham  and  Derby  for  instance, 
were  miserable  failures  as  far  as  Tulips  were  concerned. 
Protection  from  sun,  rain,  and  wind  is  now  only  requi- 
site. Carnations  and  Picotees.  —  Water  and  keep 
clean  ;  tie  the  advancing  spindles,  and  take  care  that  the 
aphis  or  green  fly  gets  no  head.  Polyanthuses  and 
Auriculas  should  be  now  more  attended  to  than  ever  ; 
the  former  do  not  like  excessive  sun.  If  exposed  to 
drought  the  red  spider  soon  attacks  them,  and  the  con- 
sequences are  serious. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  summer  pruning  and  thinning  of  all  fruit-bearing 
bushes  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  common 
practice  of  allowing  them  to  grow  wild  until  winter. 
The  superiority  of  the  fruit,  when  this  practice  is 
adopted,  is  very  encouraging,  and  an  additional  advan- 
tage consists  iu  the  work  being  done  in  half  the  time 
that  it  would  require  in  winter.  Tie  in  or  nail  the 
leading  shoots  of  Pear  trees,  as  they  require  it,  but  do 
not,  even  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  stop  all  the  shoots, 
lest  by  so  doing  the  natural  fruit-spurs  for  next  season 
are  forced  into  wood  spurs  ;  the  former  are  readily 
known  by  their  short  thick  stunted  appearance,  and 
instead  of  producing  a  shoot  only  produce  a  bunch  of 
from  four  to  seven  leaves.  Young  trees  which  are 
being  trained  into  pyramids  or  other  shapes,  should  be 
examined  once  a  fortnight,  and  the  shoots  which  are 
not  wanted  pinched  in  with  the  thumb  and  fingei-,  by 
which  the  growth  of  others  may  be  encouraged.  This 
process  should  commence  with  the  upper  shoots,  that 
the  sap  may  be  directed  into  the  lower  branches  ;  and 
after  an  adequate  quantity  of  shoots  of  sufficient  strength 
is  secured  to  form  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  the  leading 
shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  and  furnish  wood  for  the 
top  of  the  tree.  Stopping  for  wood  is  very  different  from 
stopping  for  the  purpose  of  forming  fruit  buds  ;  for  the 
latter  purpose  it  will  be  time  enough  to  shorten  the 
shoots  a  mouth  hence.  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
should  have  their  young  wood  thinned  out  by  imme- 
diately stopping  at  least  halt  the  number  of  shoots  to 
four  joints,  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  more  freely  in 
the  centre  of  the  bushes,  and  the  remainder  of  the  shoots 
should  be  stopped  during  the  summer,  according  as  the 
shape  of  the  bushes  requires  it.  This  practice  will 
almost  entirely  do  away  with  winter  pruning,  while  the 
flavour  and  size  of  the  fruit  will  be  greatly  improved. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Hand-lights  should  now  be  placed  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  asunder,  upon  the  trenches  which  were  prepared 
for  ridge  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  the 
plants  carefully  turned  out  the  first  dull  day.  It  will 
be  necessary  that  their  watering  be  regularly  attended 
to,  and  every  fine  evening  they  should  be  sprinkled 
over  the  foliage  with  a  rose  pot,  till  they  are  so  far 
hardened  as  to  admit  of  the  foliage  being  removed.  A 
few  Vegetable  Marrows,  or  ornamental  Gourds  may, 
with  the  strictest  propriety,  be  planted  against  any 
spaces  on  the  fruit  walls  which  are  unoccupied  from 
bottom  to  top,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  fruit  trees. 
The  stations  should  be  prepared  for  them  by  making 
large  holes,  and  placing  therein  a  couple  ot  barrowsful 
of  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  manure,  merely 
covering  this  with  sufficient  of  the  original  soil  to 
receive  the  plant. 

state  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  May  23, 1S50, 
BH  observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiawick. 
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ay       17— Uvercaat;  rain  in  the  CTenio.?. 

IH— SUglit  rain  early  a.m-  ;  foggy  ;  cloudy. 
19— Very  fine;  cloudy. 

20-Unifonuly  overcast ;  fine;  clear  at  night. 
21- Fine  ;  cloudleae;  cloudy  and  mild  at  night. 
2^— Rain;  overcast;  fine;  clear. 

23-  Cloutly  ;  overcaet  and  mild  ;  very  fine ;  clear  at  night. 
Mean  temperature  ol  the  week,  1  deg.  above  the  averaje. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiawick  durinR  the  last  24  years,  for  the 

euBuing  week.ending  Juue  1,  IS-iO. 


May. 

llf 

IP 

and  June. 

<a^ 

^;^H 

StJ 

Sunday  26 

65.7 

43  0 

54.3 

Won.      21 

63.8 

45.4 

57.1 

Tueo      2' 

63.2 

41.7 

55  0 

Wed.      29 

6S.4 

45.7 

56.1 

ThuTB.  30 

68.4 

45.8 

57.1 

triday  3' 

70.3 

46.5 

53.4 

Satur.     1 

70,3 

47.0 

53.9 

No.  of 
Years  in 
which  it 
Kained. 


Greatest 
Quantity 
of  Kaln. 


0.27  in. 

0.41 

0.97 

0.97 

0.2-2 

0.3S 

0.27 


Prevailing  Winds. 
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The  hlgheBt  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  2Sth 
1S47— therm.  91  deg.;  and  the  lowest  on  the  27tn,  jsaj— therm.  33  deg. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Cockroaches:  Emily.  Sink  in  the  floors  of  the  room  a  common 
basin  partly  filleil  with  beer.  They  will  tumble  in  in  hun- 
dreds. After  persevering  nightly  for  a  few  weeks  you  will  re- 
duce the  number  to  nothing  ;  provided  you  kill  with  boiling 
water  all  that  you  catch.  This  should  be  done  every 
morning. 

Emigration  :  A  Yoiivg  Gardener  seeking  advice  should  apply  to 
the  Government  Commissioners.  We  cannot  undertake  the 
duty  of  shipping  agent.s. 

Fkuit  Protectoes  ;  A  II.  These  resemble  bell-glasses,  and 
are  attached  to  walls  by  a  little  wire  or  other  contrivance. 
They  are  described  in  our  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  at  p.  214  of  the  present 
volume. 

Grapes  :  Mcdien&ls  observes  th^t  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  with  regard  to  the  distinctions  between  varieties  of 
Grapes  denominated  Muscats,  Muscadels,  Muscatels,  Musca- 
dines, and  Musque.  In  this  country  a  Muscat  Grape  is 
generally  understood  to  be  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ; 
but  in  other  countries  the  terms  of  Muscat,  Muscadel,  Mos- 
catel,  Moscatello,  Moscado,  and  Muscateller,  are  applied  to 
those  kind  of  round-berried,  black,  white,  or  grizzly-coloured 
Grapes  which  we  call  Frontignans,  and  to  these  the  Chas- 
selas  ^Musque  is  allied.  All  those  above  mentioned  have 
decidedly  a  Muscat  tlivour  ;  but  they  form  twc  very  distinct 
classes,  namely,  those  with  oval  or  obovate  berries,  as  the 
white  and  the  black  Muscats  of  Alexandria  ;  and  those  with 
round  berries,  as  the  black,  white,  and  grizzly  Frontignans 
and  Chasselas  Musque.  The  Muscadines  are  typified  by  the 
Royal  Muscadine,  alius  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  and 
with  it  the  Sweetwater,  alias  Chasselas  Precoce,  may  be 
classed.  \\~W  C  E.  The  berries  are  rusty  ;  but  we  are  unable 
to  say  what  is  the  matter  with  the  leaves. J 

Insects  :  W  P.  We  know  of  no  other  way  of  destroying  *'  the 
swarms  of  insects  in  your  leaf  heap"  except  soaking  it 
with  boiling  water.J 

Names  of  Plants  :  M—l.  Lxlia  grandis. — Hort.  Scorpion 
Senna.— 2.  It  is  a  fine  white  variety  of  the  Wild  Ilyaeinth, 
Lettuces,  if  of  good  sorts,  will  not  run  to  seed  if  kept  cool, 
and  in  damp  ground.  We  fear  that  Calandrinia  umbellata 
will  not  stand  the  winter.  (Ethionema  membranaceum  is  a 
pretty  and  dwarf  perennial.  Pray  do  not  apologise, — We 
hardly  know  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  find  time  to  name 
some  of  the  heaps  of  plants  with  which  we  are  inundated  by 
correspondents.  There  should  be  some  consideration  for 
the  busy  shown  by  the  idle. 

Paxton's  CoTTAQEKa'  CALENDAR  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
this  Paper,  or  of  any  bookseller,  price  'id,,  or  bs.  for  25  copies 
for  distribution  amongst  cottage  tenantry. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  :  A  2'  C  C.  The  reddish,  swollen 
appearance  of  the  leaves  is  the  effect  of  cold  ;  those  affected 
in  this  way  may  be  gradually  picked  off  when,  in  consequence 
of  warmer  weather,  an  abundance  of  fresh  leaves  are  pro- 
duced. No  bad  consequences  will  result  from  this  affection. 
But  a  worse  enemy  is  at  work,  the  red  spider,  and  you  must 
destroy  it,  or  it  will  ruin  your  trees.  See  that  the  roots  have 
suiHcient  moisture,  and  clean  the  foliage  by  frequently 
syringing  it  above  and  below.  l| 

Stanwjck  Nectarine  :  A  B.  See  p.  275.  It  has  hitherto  been 
only  worked  on  the  Peach  stock.J 

SxAWBEBiiiEs :  H  C.  Cut  off  the  runners  if  you  do  not  want 
them.  It  is  much  better  to  dispense  with  their  presence,  if 
you  can,  until  after  the  fruit  is  over. 

Vineries  :  TMlycoss,  Figs  will  answer  your  purpose  better 
than  anything  else  ;  but  even  they  must  have  light. 

Wiring  Walls  :  E  S.  Read  Mr.  Fleming's  article  on  the  sub- 
ject at  p.  ■ioTi  of  our  last  year's  volume.  J 

Misc  :  J  KJ,  The  best  things  to  be  had  from  Beyrout  are  the 
bulbous  plants  of  the  country.  You  will  obtain  nothing  elee 
worth  growing.  All  the  Pines  and  other  trees  are  perfectly 
well  known  and  common.  The  fruits  of  the  country  are 
either  here  already,  or  not  worth  bringing  home. — A  Lover  of 
Oardcning.  Datura  Metel  is  a  tender  annual ;  the  two  othera 
arc  stove  climbers. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
PAN9IE3  :  li  T  P.  la  their  present  state  your  flowers  are  nO 
improvement  on  varieties  already  in  cultiTatioD>9 
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HOME  GROWN  SEEDS,  CARRIAGE  FREE  BY 
GREAT  WESTERN,  SOUTH  "WESTERN,  OR  SOUTH 

EASTERN  RAILWAYS.  per  lb.  per  gal. 

THE  ASHCROFT  SWEDE  TURNIP.— This  is 
■decidedly  the  best  of  all  Swedes;  it  is  verj  large 
and  better  shaped  than  the  Liverpool  Swede,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
being  .of  quick  and  strong  growth  it  is  so  soon  in 
rough  leaf  as  to  be  much  less  subject  to  suffer  from 
attacks  of  the  tiy.  The  colour  is  yellow,  with  pur- 
ple top    ..  

EARLY  SIX  WEEKS  TURNIP.— An  excellent 
sort  for  early  sowing  to  feed  off  for  Wheat.  A 
Field  of  these  Tiinilps  grown  {from  Messrs.  Sutton's 
Seed)  hi;  Mr.  E.  W.  Moore,  at  Coleshill,  gained  the 
201.  'prize  at  the  Farringdon  JgricuUitral  Shoiv  in 
December  last      

SUTTON'S  PURPLE-TOP  YELLOW  HYBRID. 
—This  sort  is  equal  to  a  fine  pelloio  Sivede,  may  be 
sown  much  later,  and  ktCps  tvell  till  spring  ... 

DALE'S  HYBRID.— A  fine  green-top  Turnip 

YELLO'W  tankard.— Very  excellent 

LINCOLNSHIRE  RED.— TAe  original  stoch  of 
Chis.  superior  Netu  Turnip  ivas  presented  to  J.  S.and 
SoTishy  Philip  Pv^ey,  Esq.,  M.P.      1     0 

Liverpool  Swedes,  Laing's,  Matson's,  Fettercairn,  and  other 
Swedes.  Fine  Green-rorfnd,  Globe,  Tankards,  and  other  Tur- 
nips, true  stocks  of  home  growth,  205.  to  30s.  per  bushel  (as 
see  Sutton's  Agricultural  Seed  Catalogue).  True  Italian  Rye 
Grass,  65.  Gd.  per  bushel.  Fresh  imported  Lucerne,  SOs.  per 
cwt.  White  Mustard  Seed,  10s.  per  bushel.  French  Furze, 
Is.  per  lb.,  and  all  other  Agricultural  Seeds  at  lowest  market 
prices. 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS,  Nos.  7  and  8,  Market-place, 
Beading,  Berks,  confidently  recommend  the  above  articles  as 
l)eiDg  of  very  superior  quality  ;  they  beg  also  to  refer  to  their 
Advertisement  xvhich  appeared  on  the  last  page  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  on  the  dOth  of  March,  by  which  it  will  be  seeu  that 
they  supply  GRASS  SEEDS  FOR  PERMANENT  PASTURE, 
either  separate  or  mixed,  at  mdch  lower  prices  than  those 
usually  charged.     Carriage  free,  as  see  above, 

EENDLE'S    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    OF 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  IS  JUST  PUBLISHED,  and 
can  be  had  on  application,  geatis  (lor  one  penny  stamp). 

It  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  hest  Field 
Turnips,  xvith  the  lotvest  market  prices,  also  a  full 
descriptive  price  current  of  all  the  hest  sorts  0/ Carrots, 
Mangold  Wurzel,  Clover,  ^-Cy  as  well  as  all  the 
iest  varieties  of  Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Catalogue. 
Eendle's  Imperial  Purple-top  Swede  Turnip      ...  per  lb.  Os.  Sd. 

Ditto  ditto        per  qt.  1    0 

Skirving's  Liverpool  Swede  ditto,  per  lb.,  M.         per  qt.  1    0 
Laing's  Improved        ditto    ditto,  per  lb.,  Bd.         per  qt.  1     0 
Purple-top  Scotch      ditto    ditto,  per  lb.,  8d.         per  qt.  1    0 
White  and  Green  Globe  per  lb.,  6t(.         per  qt.  0  10 

White  Belgian  Carrot  ...  ...  ...      per  lb.  0  10 

Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel  ...  ...      per  lb.  0    8 

True  Italian  Rye-grass  ...  ...  per  bush.  7    0 

Best  English  Red  and  White  Clover  per  lb.,  f>d.  to  0    7 

Large  Cattle  Parsnip  ...  ,..        per  lb..  Is.  to  1    C 

With  every  other  kind  of  Agricultural  Seeds  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.     (See  Catalogue. > 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  GRASSES,  sold  in  mixtures  to 
suit  various  soils,  at  30s,  per  acre,  allowing  two  bushels  of  light 
seed  and  12  lbs.  of  heavy  seed  to  each  acre. 

All  orders  above  21.  ivill  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
io  any  station  on  the  Great  Western,  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Exeter.,  or  South  Devon  Rail- 
ways ;  or  to  any  toivn  in  Devon  and  Cor7uvall ;  or  to 
Cork,  Dublin,  or  Liverpool,  by  Steamers. 

Railway  and  Steam  communication  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

For  Catalogues  and  farther  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  «k  CO.,  Uoion-road,  Plymouth. 
ESTABLISHED  1786. 

'  FIELD  TURNIP  SEEDS,  &c. 

HOGG  AND  WOOD,  Seedsmen  bt  Appointment  to 
THE  Northumberland  Aqricdltural  Society,  beg  leave 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Agriculturists  to  their  select  stock  of 
TURNIP  SEEDS,  MANGOLD  WURZEL,  Ac,  all  of  which 
have  been  selected  from  the  best  stocks  grown  in  Northumber- 
land and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  East  Lothian,  Berwick- 
shire, <fcc.,  so  deservedly  renowned  for  their  superiority  in 
Turnip  culture.     Priced  Lists  may  be  had  on  application. 


Swedes. 

Laing's  new  Purple-top,  from 
Mr.  A.  Laing's  stock. 

Hogg's  Dwarf-topped  Purple- 
top. 

East  Lothian  Purple-top. 

Skirving's  ditto. 

Fettercairn  Green-top,  &c. 


Yellows. 
Aberdeen  Yellow. 
Border     Imperial    Brown-top 

Yellow. 
Dale's  Hybrid. 
Skirving's  Purple-top  Yellow. 

Besides  all  the  varieties  of 
common  Turnips. 


Delivered  free  in  London,  Hull,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
A  reference  or  remittance  required  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents.— Coldstream,  N.  B,,  Berwickshire. 

TURNIP  SEEDS. 

DUNCAN  HAIRS  having  personally  superintended 
the  selection  and  growth  of  the  Turnip  Seed  be  offers, 
can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  genuine.    Likewise, 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  every   description,   of  first-rate 
quality  and  low  in  price.     Catalogues  with  prices  free. 

Garden  Tools,  Nets,  and  every  article  connected  with  the  trade 
wholesale  and  retail. 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  109.  St.  Martin'g-lane,  Charing-cross. 

LOOK   TO    YOUR    STABLE    EXPENDITURE, 
and  attend  to  its  economy  and  Corn-dealers'  Bills. 

CHAFF  MACHINES.— Horse  Masters  should  give 
cut  Hay  or  Wheat  Straw  with  the  Oats  they  allow,  and 
those  Oats  should  be  bruised.— MARY  WEDLAKE'S  superior 
CHAFF  MACHINES  and  OAT  BRUISERS,  manufactured  on 
tiie  premises  (40  years  established),  118,  Fen  church-street,  and 
8,  Billiter-street. 

JJ.B.  Chaff-cutting  and  Oat-bruising  Machinery  by  horse- 
power.   Old  Machines  repaired. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN 
ONE  SHILLING  PER  DAY  !  !  and  make  the  Animal 
look  better  than  he  now  does  when  you  are  paying  not  less  than 
12s.  to  13s.  per  week.  Consider  the  enormous  saving  in  these 
hard  times — times  of  cheapness  1  1 

DO  YOU  BRUISE  THE  OATS  YOU  GIVE 
TOUR  HORSES  ?  No.  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out 
of  every  three,  and  your  Cattle  do  not  do  half  so  well. — MARY 
WEDLAKE  AND  CO.'S  OAT  BRUISING  MILLS.  Superior 
43haff  Engine,  simple  iu  construction,  doing  from  50  to  500 
'bushels  daily  and  more.  Nearly  all  respectable  Coachmasters 
rand  Brewers  in  London  use  these  implements.  To  be  seen  at 
118,  Fen  church-street  ,oppoaite  Mark-lane,  close  to  the  Black- 
vwall  Railway. 
JStB,  LiQseed  Mills,  Bean  Mills,  andMaltMills,  in  great  variety. 


CORN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  OATS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE^'cOMPAtNY  most  con- 
fidently recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  aci-e.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrateof  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guauo.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  A'^-are- 
housee  of  the  Importer. 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  Edward  Pdesfr,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


MANURES. — The   following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  7     0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  .,,        m 7     0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  ??.         ...       5    0    0 

OfBce,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 

N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 

Ammonia,  91.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  DE.  10s.  per 

ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


LAWES'S  PATENT  MANURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Mr.  Lawes's  "Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes'-s  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek.— Apply  to  William  E. 
Rendle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth, 

GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— Superphos- 
phate of  Lime  (See  reports  of  experiments  in  Ro.val  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal,  Vol.  6,  Part  2),  Guano,  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian,  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  of  known  value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps.— Apply  to  Maek 
FoTHEROiLL,  201a,  Upper  Thames-street,  London, 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— Aa  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Beight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Biistol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  imphcit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons, 

London,  May  "25.  ^^^__^_^__^^____ 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Corn  and  other  Crops,  containing  Ammonia, 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  Potash,  Soda,  Magnesia,  Silicate  of  Potash, 
&c.  Price,  delivered  alongside  a  vessel,  or  any  Wharf  iu 
London,  81.  per  ton.  It  is  sold  in  a  finely-ground  dried  powder, 
by  the  Patentee,  at  No.  o,  New  London-street,  Mark-lane, 
London. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,   Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Sulphate,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda, 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  mvites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  3d.  to  I3.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id,  to  9d,  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS    AND  ^HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
•  improved  "  FLUE  BOILER  "  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  eflfective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  beat  principle.    Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  waier. 
*4*  A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
W,  Hill,  Horticultural  Works,  Greenwich. 


Eht  ^gricultwral  (Bunttt* 

SATURDA  Y,  MA  Y  25,  18S0. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WKDWEBDiT,    May    23-AKricultural  Society  of  England. 
TauaBDAT.        —       30— Affricultnral  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 
WEDNBanAT,  June      5— Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Thobsdat,        —         6— AKricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland; 


The  inquiry  respecting  a  Garden  Fakm  "  of  full 
half  an  acre — how  to  make  the  most  of  it — to  make 
it  remunerative" — printed  in  our  number  for 
March  23,  from  "  A  Country  Curate  of  very  small 
means,"  has,  we  believe,  deservedly  excited  more 
interest  than  has  yet  appeared  on  the  face  of  our 
pages.  The  declaration  that  his  family  did  "  not 
require  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  vegetable  or  other," 
grated  harshly  on  the  ear ;  for,  from  his  position, 
he  ought  to  have  them  in  competent  measure,  if  he 
has  them  not ;  if  not  for  himself,  at  least  for  others ; 
if  not  for  his  own  household  solely,  then  for  neigh- 
bours and  the  sick  poor.  We  ^yilI  therefore  offer 
a  few  hints,  in  the  hope  that  the  little  patch  of  glebe 
may  both  be  made  as  profitable  as  it  can  in  inexpe- 
rienced hands,  and  yet  some  few  wholesome  and 
decent  luxuries  be  besides  contrived  to  proceed  from 
its  cultivation.  And  the  remarks  we  shall  make  may 


perhaps  be  usefully  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
farmer's  garden — rarely  a  well-managed  portion  of 
his  "  occupation." 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  instruction  to  be  de- 
rived from  books.  Paxton  is  excellent  ;  but  a 
student  will  know  that  to  get  a  safe,  that  is  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  any  one  subject,  it  is  good 
to  read  every  book  on  that  subject,  that  hands  can 
be  laid  on.  Glenny's  "  Gardening  for  the  Million  " 
(if  it  be  not  out  of  print)  contains  much  that  is 
useful  ;  Cobbett's  "  Cottage  Economy,"  and  his  other 
agricultural  works,  beautifully  written,  are  still  un- 
trustworthy. Cobbett's  practical  value  as  an 
authority  to  be  depended  upon  much  reminds  us  of 
that  of  Voltaire  ;  in  this  respect,  they  are  both  most 
lucid  and  charming  writers,  but,  if  you  consult  them 
on  almost  any  special  subject  with  which  you  are 
tacll  acquainted,  you  will  find  tliem  full  of  fun- 
damental errors.  Thus,  in  gardening  and  planting, 
Cobbett  makes  no  distinction  between  the  American 
summer  and  that  of  England.  Hence  the  dis- 
appointment from  Maize  fields,  Hickoiy  woods, 
Catalpa  groves,  and  plantations  of  other  things  which 
grow,  but  scarcely  ripen,  under  our  cloudy  sky. 
Dr.  Lindley's,  Loudon's,  and  Knksht's  works, 
should  be  begged  or  borrowed,  and  read  and  re-read. 

Some  guidance  how  to  manage  certain  crops 
having  thus  been  obtained,  an  important  advantage 
will  be  gained  by  observing  a  judicious  plcm  of 
cropping  the  land,  which  is  of  more  consequence  in 
these  cases  than  the  mere  rotation  of  crops,  though 
that  should  be  attended  to,  as  far  as  may  conve- 
niently be,  by  making  leguminous,  cruciferous,  and 
umbelliferous  plants,  each  take  their  turn.  In  some 
allotments  and  cottage  gardens,  we  see  here  a  square 
of  grain,  there  a  patch  of  Cabbages,  and  so  on, 
while  these  irregular  phalanxes  are  now  and  then 
flanked  by  long  straggling  rows  of  Peas,  Beans,  or 
Scarlet-runners.  The  plot  looks  as  if  it  were  likely 
to  become  the  more  confused  in  its  culture  the 
longer  it  remained  under  cultivation  by  the  same 
hands.  Instead  of  this  inconvenient  muddle,  let 
the  land,  if  it  be  not  a  square,  or  a  parallelogram  or 
long  square,  be  laid  out  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
conveniently  sized  parallelograms,  and  cropped 
entirely  i7i  rotos  extending  the  broad,  not  the  long, 
way  of  these.  The  rows,  which  are  each  to  consist 
of  some  one  crop,  may  be  of  any  breadth  ;  the 
principle  to  be  adopted  will  of  course  hold  true 
all  the  same.  All  picturesqueness  of  arrangement  is 
entirely  discarded  from  this  design,  the  grand  object 
being  convenience,  utility,  and  an  endeavour  never 
to  let  the  land  be  idle. 

We  suppose,  then,  an  irregular  piece  of  land,  with 
the  house  at  one  end  ;  we  lay  out  in  the  centre  one 
large,  accurate,  parallelogram,  entirely  surrounded 
by  walks ;  if  the  ground  be  extensive,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  make  three  or  four  such,  all  to  be 
cropped  on  the  same  system  :  for  instance,  if  three- 
fourths  of,  or  even  one  entire  parallelogram  be 
cropped  exclusively  with  Potatoes,  it  will  still  be 
the  row  sj/stem,  in  opposition  to  patch-work  dis- 
order. The  odds  and  ends  and  trimmings  of  the 
land  between  the  parallelogram  and  the  irregular 
boundary  of  the  garden  are  made  into  beds  as 
nearly  rectangular  as  possible,  and  applied  to  the 
raising  and  seeding  of  small  matters,  such  as 
Radishes,  salading,  sweet  and  medicinal  herbs, 
dwarf  French  Beans,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  a  temporary 
position  for  Cabbages,  Celery,  and  those  things  that 
require  pricking  out.  In  the  main  body  of  the 
garden  we  place  a  bed  of  flowers  as  the  front  row 
nearest  to  the  house  ;  next,  a  row  of  Strawberries, 
which  row  may  be  either  a  plot  of  three  or  four 
beds,  containing  as  many  sorts,  or  a  single  line  of 
plants,  or  none  at  all,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  cultivator ;  the  successional  order  of  the  rest 
is  likewise  entirely  optional,  which  constitutes  one 
great  merit  of  the  plan.  Asparagus  sown  where  it 
is  to  remain,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  their 
proper  distance  the  second  year,  will  cause  little 
trouble  or  expense  :  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sea- 
kale  grown  as  recommended  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  vol.  for  1847,  p.  683.  The  writer  of  this 
supplies  his  own  table,  and  has  some  besides  to  give 
away,  with  no  further  cost  than  the  rent  of  the 
ground  it  grows  upon,  and  the  labour  of  earthing  it 
up  in  winter,  and  unearthing  it  in  spring  :  it  is 
besides  a  crop  which  is  always  marketable  by  those 
who  have  the  market  in  view,  and  it  bears  carriage  to 
a  distance  well.  Other  crops  may  follow  in  the 
plan  such  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  raise.  But 
of  however  great  a  width  the  rows  are  made,  if, 
suppose,  the  space  assigned  to  Cabbages  extend  to 
half  the  length  of  the  parallelogram,  these  must  still 
be  planted  in  rows  across  it ;  and  when  the  crop  is 
cut,  each  row  should  be  finished  and  the  stumps, 
removed,  even  though  every  single  plant  may  not 
have  attained  its  perfect  maturity,  before  the  cutting 
of  another  row  is  begun  :  for  the  strip  thus  vacated 
can  be  immediately  manured  and  dug,  and  something 
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successional  planted  forthwith.  The  land  will  thus 
never  lie  unoropped  nor  get  foul.  Let  a  row  of 
Beans  or  Cauliflowers  be  whipped  in  the  moment 
there  is  planting  room  for  them,  and  they  will  have 
half  come  to  a  crop  by  the  time  that  the  sluggard 
and  the  sloven  would  begin  to  think  of  hoeing  the 
weeds  which  ought  (according  to  his  custom)  to 
occupy  their  place  for  a  while.  We  once  l^new  an 
untidy  market  gardener  declare  that  a  few  weeds — 
i.e.  not  a  few — did  the  land  good  !  But,  in  a  large 
plot  of  Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes — another  remu- 
nerative, because  early  and  inexpensive  vegetable  to 
cultivate — by  taking  up  single  rows,  at  intervals  of 
6  or  8  feet,  as  a  first  gathering,  a  crop  of  late  Peas 
may  be,  not  stolen,  but  coaxed,  by  these  flattering 
and  assiduous  attentions,  out  of  the  liberal  and  good 
natured  earth.  So  also  of  Celery,  that  most  useful 
winter  and  spring  vegetable,  when  there  is  little  else 
to  be  had.  Grooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries, 
may  all  be  made  to  fall  into  the  same  plan  of  crop- 
ping ;  and  if  any  of  the  perennial  crops,  like  these. 
Be  thought  unnecessary,  or  if  the  Strawberry  beds 
become  exhausted,  they  can  be  got  rid  of  or  dug  in 
at  any  time ;  fresh  plantations  can  be  made,  or  the 
places  occupied  by  something  else,  without  the  least 
unseemly  gap,  or  even  trace  of  ruinous  removal.  In 
short,  the  garden  will  be  in  a  continual  state  of 
renovation  and  progi-ess.  If  one  kind  of  produce 
be  taken  in  the  morning,  let  some  seed  or  seedling 
plant  enter  upon  the  vacant  premises  before  night. 
for  while  men  sleep,  plants  grow. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  what  crops  it 
may  be  most  expedient  to  raise.  And  here,  in  the 
absence  of  any  clue  as  to  soil  and  situation,  we  can 
give  only  a  few  indications  ;  and  our  remarks  may, 
on  that  very  account,  perhaps  be  the  more  generally 
useful.  The  "  Countiy  Curate  "  will  do  well  to  make 
friends,  as  he  is  bound  by  his  mission,  with  the 
neighbouring  farmers  of  respectability.  They  will 
often  give  him  valuable  advice  as  to  what  is  most 
prospective  of  a  profitable  return  for  his  gardening 
labours.  They  will  often,  too,  aid  him  by  making 
little  purchases  for  him,  and  by  realising  his  produce 
—the  great  difficulty  with  persons  in  his  position- 
on  better  and  smoother  terms  than  he  could  do 
himself.  Besides  the  articles  most  in  local  demand, 
which  this  friendly  advice  will  point  out,  a  propor- 
tion of  Wheat  may  perhaps  be  grown  with  advan- 
tage :  under  garden  culture  the  produce  may  be 
large.  The  grain  may  be  sent  to  the  nearest  mill, 
and  the  flour  consumed  by  the  family  ;  the  bran 
and  the  straw  will  come  in  for  the  pig— for  a  pig  or 
two  must  be  fattened  every  year — or  both  corn  and 
straw  can  be  turned  into  money.  There  may  also 
be  a  proportion  of  Barley,  which  the  mill  will  con- 
vert into  meal  for  the  pigs,  to  be  in  the  end 
partially  restored  to  the  land  as  manure.  A 
little  of  the  Barley  and  the  dross  Wheat  can 
be  kept  in  hand  for  feeding  or  fattening  fowls. 
Green  spring  food  for  horses  and  cattle  is 
saleable  almost  everywhere,  and  in  any  quantity  ; 
therefore  it  may  pay  to  sow  in  autumn  a  certain 
breadth  of  Rye,  Rye  mixed  with  Vetches,  and  Vetches 
alone,  as  successional  crops.  These  in  May  and 
June  will  be  worth  from  %d.  upwards  the  rod.  As 
soon  as  they  are  cut,  the  ground  must  be  made  ready 
to_  receive  Swedes,  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Celery, 
Kidney  Beans,  or  whatever  else  is  requisite.  Two 
or  three  crops  in  the  year  must  be  extracted  from 
every  yard  of  ground— a  result  which  may  be  effected 
by  contrivance  and  industry.  The  growing  of  a 
large   breadth   of  some  one  choice  seed  of  special 

!h  as  Mangold  Wurzel,  Turnip,  ~~     " 
Cauliflower,  Pea,  Bean,  Onion,  &c.,  frequently  an 
swers.     In  this  speculation  it  is  wise  to  get  a  pre^ 


to  be  in  this  respect.     So  our  garden-farmer  must 
learn  a  good  lesson,  and  depend  upon  his  own  re- 
sources.    Muck  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  endless 
chain  of  production  and  reproduction.     It  would  be 
well  here  if  a  pony  could  be  kept,  and  a  handy  lad 
to  look  after  it,  and  help  to  dig  and  weed.     A' cow 
would  produce  both  too  much  and  not  enough,  and 
that  in  varying  measure.     Without  the  cow  and  the 
lad,   the  breeding  sow  would  be  a  burden  and  a 
nuisance.     The  pigs,  eight  weeks  old,  calculated  by 
our  Lincolnshire  informant   at  12s,   Qd.   each,   are 
supposed  to  fetch  higher  prices  than  could  be  ob- 
tained^ elsewhere   at  the   same   date.    Besides  the 
periodical  sale  of  a  litter  of  pigs  becomes  an  actual 
annoyance  to  those  persons  who  cannot,  from  the 
station  they  occupy,  enter  into  the  fun  of  enjoying 
the  manceuwes  of  the  little  dealers.     No  ;  it  must 
come  to  the  store  pig  or  two,  bought  in  by,  or  of,--a 
friendly   neighbour,   for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
and  trampling  into  manure  all  refuse  produce,  dead 
leaves,  and  so  on,  that  can  be  thrown  down  to  them. 
But  there  must,  moreover,  be  the  utmost  economy 
and  covetousness  as  to  everything  that  can  be  sus- 
pected to  have  a  fertilising  power,  whether  soap-suds, 
ashes,  slops,  or  what  not, — that  is  thrown  out  from 
the  house  ;  or,  the  kosmos,  i.  e.,  the  general  order  of 
the  garden  establishment,  cannot  go  on  as  it  ought. 
A  few  tame  rabbits,  for  table  supply,  will  be  found 
very  convenient,  though  not  particularly  profitable. 
A  cock,  and  three  or  four  hens,  may  be  kept  in  some 
rustic  aviary,  which  may  be  the   contrivance  and 
handywork  of  the  proprietor's  leisure  hours  ;  and  it 
is  surprising  how  well  certain  kinds  of  the  domestic 
fowl  will  thrive  in  this  way,  if  they  are  now  and 
then  indulged  with  a  walk  out  of  bounds.     If  any 
of  these  arc  kept,  they  should  all  be  of  one  first-rate 
kind  ;  for  their  grown  progeny  will  be  saleable  at 
higher  than   ordinary  prices,   to   the   large   metro- 
politan dealers,  such  as  Mr.  Baily,  of  Mount-street, 
who  often  in  this  way  procure  from  country  corre- 
spondents whom  they  can  depend  upon,  those  pure- 
bred  and   select   specimens    that    are   ordered   by 
wealthy   amateurs.      Bees  are   very   interesting   to 
have,  and  they  give  a  cheerful-practical  look  to  a 
place  ;  a  glass  cap  of  honey  is  an  elegant  dainty  to 
place  upon  the  breakfast-table  ;  but  can  they  safely 
be   calculated   on   as   a   source   of  income  ?      The 
garden-farmer  who  reckoned  upon  paying,  not  his 
rent,  but  merely  his  rates  and  taxes,  from  the  profits 
of  their  produce,  would,  we  fear,  be  subject  every 
other  year   or   so,  to   very  unpleasant  proceedings 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty.     One  year 
in  five, — for  we  do  not  wish  to  speak  too  harshly  of 
the  English  seasons,  or  treat  them  with  the   same 
severity  that  they  are  too  apt  to  treat  us— one  year 
in  five  may  be  really  a  good  year ;  and  then,  down 
comes  the  price  of  honey. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
morale  of  the  inquiry  which  we  are  endeavouring 
to  answer,  althouglr  perhaps  this  department  of 
advice-giving  may  scarcely  lie  within  the  province 
of  the  Agricultural  Gazette.  While  profit  may  be 
the  main  and  needful  object,  a  liberal  conduct 
should  be  combined  with  this  pursuit. 

The  trifling  matters  that  would  be  degr-ading, 
if  Mammon  held  governance  over  them,  how  price- 
less are  they,  if  administered  with  Christian,  and 
that  is  true  gentlemanly,  liberality !  A  dish  of 
Seakale,    or    Strawberries,    or    Asparagus,    carried. 


with    a    kind   word,    to    an   invalid   neighbour   or 
neighbour's  child,  will  heal  a  schism  better  than  a 

-,.,  ,         ,.        ,  -   ~r ^ ,  personal  sermon,  a  severe  private  lecture,  or  even  a 

quahty,  such  as  Mangold  Wurzel,  Turnip,  Radish,  I  suit  in  an  ecclesiastical  court!     A  garden  mav  be 

called  a  paradisus  when  it  can  thus  be  made  to 

J  *  -    "o r--     P^i^uce  the  fruits  of  peace,  instead  of  just  bringing 

vious  order,  and  perhaps  instructions  as  to  particular  '  in  a  few  shillings  a  year  in  excess  of  the  outlay, 
points  to  be  observed,  from  some  seed-merchant  of  But  if,  unhappily,  hard  money  is  so  needful  to 
respectability  and  standing.  Careful  selection  and  '.  any,  that  they  must  debar  themselves,  for  it,  from 
most  watchful  culture  are  here  needful  ;  and  the  I  these  their  fitting  luxuries  ;  then,  a  not  offensive, 
preservation  ot  the  ripening  seed  from  winged  !  and  probably  the  true  and  best  piece  of  advice,  is 
yermm,  and  the  housing  it,  are  anxious  tasks  ;  but  i  "  You  would  do  more  wisely  to  let  your  land  and 
the    crop,  when    safe,    is  vew  -palnnlilo       t,,^™   T>o  »nti'cfiori  mUii +!,„  ,.„„♦  „*■  ;t    ju *.  .: ^  ^v  _ 


nurseryinen  sometimes  require  considerable  supplies 
of  ^certain  plants  that  happen  to  become  the  mode. 
These,  when  of  a  hardy  nature,  may  be  buddedj 
grafted,^  and  propagated,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
profit,  if  some  understanding  with  the  nurseryman 
I^s  first  been  obtained.  "II  vaut  souffrir  pour  les 
Roses"  say  the  French,  with  somewhat  of  a  double 
meaning,  and  more  in  their  national  spirit  than  in 
our  own  ;  "  It  is  worth  suffering  for  higher  than 
mere  pleasurable  ends,"  would  be  the  mot  of  a  right- 
minded  Englishman  ;  but  a  few  literal  scratches  and 
thorns  will  not  be  heeded  by  those  who  can  perform 
the  operation  of  budding,  and  to  whom  the  remune- 
ration for  the  labour  is  of  essential  importance. 

And  now  as  to  live  stock  ;  for  some  there  must  be. 
J^armers,  however  good-natured,  do  not  like  obliging 
a  inend  too  often  with  manure  ;  and  the  gi-eater  the 
oistance  ftom  a  market,  i.e.  a  town,  as  in  the  "  Country 
vjurate  s    case,  the  more  hard-hearted  are  they  likely 


profits  possibly  derivable  from  cultivating  it ;  for  in 
unskilled  hands  they  will  dwindle  and  disappear." 


STEAM  POWER  AND  PRESENT  PRICES. 
Can  any  of  your  numerous  and  talented  corre- 
spondents give  me  an  answer  to  this  one  simple 
question,  viz  :  What  is  the  most  desirable,  the  most 
advantageous,  the  most  necessary  to  be  sought  for,  to 
render  agriculture  a  profitable  business  at  "present 
prices  2"  The  Agricultural  Gazette  teems  with  sugges- 
tions. I  have  endeavoured  to  examine  impartially 
these  suggestions,  and  find  all  of  them  (since  agriculture 
is  a  manufacture)  may  be  appropriately  typified  by  or 
under  the  mechanical  simile  of  "  little  wheels."  The 
first  suggestion  is  «  economy  ;"  under  which  is  implied 
"  no  black  horse-ponds,"  in  other  words,  manure  manu- 
facturing and  manure  preserving  is  to  be  a  constant 
study.  Will  this  ''  little  wheel  "  render  agriculture  a 
profitable  business  ?  No.  Will  cattle-feeding  2  No.  Will 
pig-feeding?  No.  Will  sheen-feeding  ?  No.  [Prove  it  I] 


So  the  whole  «  head  "  of  stock  may  be  dismissed  as  iuca- 
pableof  themselves,  by  themselves,  of  rendering  agricul- 
ture a  profitable  business.  Manure  maybe  dismissed  with..' 
the  machines.    Everyone  of  these  items  may  contribute  ' 
a  mite,  but,  it  is  such  a  mite,   that  the  whole  may  be' 
justly  designated  as  "  little  wheels." 

We  will  now  leave  the  farm-yard  and  go  into  the 
fields— here  we  relinquish  the  item  of  economy,  and 
come  to  that  of  skill  or  knowledge  in  operating  on  the 
material.  The  first  little  wheel  we  came  in  contact 
with  (and  by  the  bye  this  is  the  largest  and  most 
influential  wheel  of  the  whole  series)  is  drainage.  Now, 
will  drainage  of  itself,  by  itself,  render  agriculture  a 
profitable  business  ?  No.  Will  the  removal  of  hedge- 
rows and  timber?  No.  Will  subsoiling  ?  No.  Will 
superior  cultivation  by  hoeing  ?  No.  Will  thick  or  thin- 
seeding  ?  No.  Will  artificial  manuring  or  ammoniacising 
render  it  profitable  ?  No.  And,  moreover,  this  last  little 
wheel  is  the  crankest  concern  of  the  whole  lot.  It  is, 
evident  this  catenary  of  items,  with  their  various  ramifi. 
cations,  is  composed  entirely  of  little  wheels.  Is  there 
any  one  of  these  little  wheels  possessing  sufficient  power 
within  itself  of  restoring  agriculture  %  Certainly  not. 
But  some  may  say  the  whole  together  will  ;  nay,  that 
cannot  be,  for  the  strength  of  one  link  generally  gives 
the  strength  of  the  whole  chain.  But  you  will  further 
say  "  to  adopt  your  mechanical  language,  we  '  weld '  the 
whole  together,  aud  thereby  make  an  uncommon  strong 
link."  Yes,  but  there  is  another  unlucky  maxim  in 
mechanics  which  may  be  opposed  lo  this  argument,  viz  : 
that  what  you  gain  in  power  by  combination,  you  lose 
in  time — and  time  is  money  !  You  cannot  afford  now 
to  wait  12  months  for  the  muck-money,  nor  the  subsoil, 
nor  the  drainage  money.  What  you  require  in  your 
art  to  place  jou  more  on  a  par  with  your  fortunate 
brother  manufacturer,  is  a  comparatively  quick  return- 
for  a  small  outlay.  To  this  you  will  reply — But'our 
crops  cannot  return  aught  under  six  mouths  1  Then 
to  counterbalance  that  inherent  drawback,  the  invest- 
ment in  proportion  to  what  is  returned  should  be  a 
minimum  ;  if  you  can  receive  a  large  per  centage  in  six 
months  for  a  small  investment,  that  will  be  tantamount 
to  a  small  per  centage  on  a  large  investment,  for  a 
month.  Your  business  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
positively  requires  the  le.ist  capital  of  any  art  I  can 
recall  to  my  memory  ;  it  is  in  itself  a  cheap  practice. 
But,  jou  v/ill  say,  we  find  it  very  dear  in  both  first  and 
last  expense  ?  No  doubt  about  it ;  but,  how  is  it  that 
you  have  rendered  a  cheap  practice  both  dear  and  un- 
profitable ?  This  is  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  you  to 
consider.  I  hope  we  shall  ultimately  find  out  that  it 
has  arisen  from  the  wants  of  true  or  useful  science  in 
the  simplest  of  all  human  arts. 

We  may  fairly  assume,  then,  that  the  littb  wheels  of 
agriculture  being  perfect  in  their  way,  but  inoperative, 
the  fault,  error,  or  defect  is  in  the  "great  wheel."  It  is 
the  same  with  the  domestic  agricultural  machinery  as 
with  every  other  of  the  sister  arts— they  must  both  have 
a  "  great  wheel."  That  great  wheel  is  of  course  the 
prime-mover — the  mover  of  the  "  little  wheels."  Now 
what  then  is  the  constitution  of  the  great  wheel  of  a"ri- 
culture,  because  it  is  evident  the  fault  lies  there  ? 

My  object  in  writing  is  this  :  I  wish  agriculturists  to 
understand— thoroughly  understand  that  the  defect  may 
be  in  their  great  wheel ;  and  it  is  advantageous  to  dis- 
cover what  is  wrong,  even  though  we  should  not  at  the 
moment  know  how  to  repair  the  defect.  To  know  the 
cause  of  a  disease,  the  doctors  tell  us,  is  at  least  halfway 
towards  the  remedy,  because  we  shall  then,  like  sapient 
men,  the  more  strenuously,  assiduously,  and  heartily 
strive  after  that  remedy.  We  must  be  struggling  in 
the  dark,  when  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  most  stand 
in  need  of. 

Now,  I  say,  the  whole,  sole,  and  utter  incapacity  of 
the  English  farmer  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  iis 
conjunction  with  his  brother  manufacturer,  is  simply 
because  his  «  great  wheel "  is  defective  ;  in  other  words 
his  «  prime-mover  "  is  defective.  And  that  I  may  sub- 
stantiate this,  or  rather  compel  my  brother  agriculturists, 
to  do  it  for  me,  I  shall  put  a  question  at  the  end  of  this 
letter  (which  after  all  is  the  question  of  the  letter),  and 
which  question  is  to  stand  as  an  estimate  of  true  valua- 
tion of  all  other  manufactures,  and  by  parity  of  reason-, 
ing  serve  the  same  office  to  agriculture ;  and  I  hope 
some  of  your  readers  will  return  me  a  candid  answer 
thereto.  I  put  the  question  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  lead  the  minds  of  agriculturists 
from  such  incessant  study  of  the  "  little  wheels,"  to  the 
infinitely  more  important  study  of  the  "  great  wheel." 

Agriculture  has  existed  upon,  or,  lives  in  facts— what 
she  most  needs  now  is  "principles" — standard  prin- 
ciples. It  is  principle  that  leads  ;  facts  are  as  nothing 
without  it.  Now  that  the  comparative  worthlessness  of 
the  political  aid  to  a  practical  art  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  possibility  of  this  unsubstantial  aid  being  at  any 
time  withdrawn  by  those  who  gave  it,  leaving  its 
quondam  recipients  in  the  lurch,  we  should  now  strive 
the  harder  to  obtain  that  aid  which  no  human  power 
can  remove.  Let  us  seek  to  establish  the  principles  of 
agricultural  operations  on  a  true  and  indestructible 
basis  ;  that  basis  has  evidently  never  yet  been  obtained, 
or  we  should  not  find  ourselves  in  this  helpless  pre- 
dicament, when  the  "crutch"  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  agricultural  fabric  was  in  truth  an  eyesore  to  the 
eyes  of  "  progress  ;"  but  still  the  actual  cautery  was  a 
rough  rem»dy  to  apply  ;  the  patient  might  sink  under 
the  operation  ;  but  sturdy  agriculture  is  not  of  that  con- 
stitution—she will  recover,  but,  the  cure  must  proceed 
from  herself.  Begin  de  novo — strive  to  perfect  every 
principle  of  your  practice.    My  maxim  for  the  esti- 
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mating  a  principle  to  be  established  is  this — viz.,  a 
simple  and  certain  principle  in  practice,  which  cannot 
be  followed  without  profit,  and  which  cannot  be  departed 
from  without  loas. 

Now  there  are  several  principles  to  be  estublished  on 
this  foundation  in  agriculture,  and  the  enquiry  should 
be,  which  is  the  first  in  importance  to  be  studied,  which 
the  second,  which  the  third,  and  so  on.  From  the  host 
of  little  facts  exhibited  in  agricultural  writings,  I  gather 
that  the  whole  lot  are  dealt  with  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Now  this  should  not|  be  ;  the  agriculturist  has 
often  been  justly  reproached  for  distributing  his  money 
and  his  manure  over  a  too  large  space,  and  I  think  he 
may  be  somewhat  reproached  for  distributing  his 
intellectual  powers  also  over  too  large  a  space.  Con- 
centration is  strength,  and  so  is  unity,  whether  of  mind 
or  anything  else.  Side  dishes,  like  the  little  facts  of 
agriculture,  are  very  good  things,  very  requisite,  and 
always  read  and  viewed  with  pleasure,  but  there  should 
be  a  genuine  substantial  matter  for  us  all  to  dissect  and 
digest  nevertheless. 

Suppose  we  now  deem  it  of  individual  and  national 
importance  first  to  study  and  then  establish  genuine, 
that  is,  permanently  profitable  principles,  for  future 
agricultural  practice.  The  enquiry  will  be,  what  is  the 
first  or  primary  principle  in  agriculture  ?  I  say  the 
mechanical,  others  may  say  drainage  is.  Nay,  that 
cannot  be,  for  drainage  will  not  "cultivate  per  se. 
Another  will  say,  chemistry  is.  Nay,  that  cannot  be, 
for  chemistry  will  neither  insert  the  seed  in  the  ground 
nor  withdraw  it  therefrom.  Another  will  say  cattle- 
feeding,  another  the  rotation  in  cropping,  another  thick 
or  thin-seeding,  &o.,  and  probably  the  last  and  worst  on 
the  list  will  assert  the  "  political "  is.  But  I  affirm  and 
believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  mechanical  is  the 
primary  principle  to  agriculture.  The  question  then  is, 
is  this  primary  principle  established  ?  Does  it 
fulfil  the  maxim  I  have  offered,  viz,,  a  principle  which 
all  may  follow  with  profit,  and  none  depart  from  without 
loss  ?  Certainly  not.  But  this  principle,  like  those 
which  will  succeed  it,  may  or  must  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  theprimary  and  the  secondary.  Now  the  primary 
principle  in  the  mechanical  is  the  power  employed,  and 
here  at  once  we  prove  that  the  mechanical  is  not  yet 
established  in  agriculture,  for,  some  use  oxen  as  the 
prime  mover,  and  others  horses,  and  as  usual  when  this 
occurs  some  advocate  the  one  and  some  the  other  ;  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  they  are  both  so  inferior,  or 
rather,  the  one  to  the  other  is  so  little  superior,  that 
neither  are  worth  much.  Now,  can  we  find  a  primary 
power  in  existence  which  will  fulfil  this  requisite  of 
"which  no  one  can  adopt  or  follow  without  profit,  and 
no  one  neglect  or  depart  from  without  loss  ?"  because, 
this  would  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  seeking  to  esta- 
blish the  primary  mechanical  principle  in  agriculture  on 
a  secure  basis  ;  the  result  of  success  being  that  it  would 
influence  and  facilitate  our  approach  to  all  the  rest.  I 
think  this  subject  is  of  vast  importance,  because  if  the 
mechanical  be  the  primary— chemistry,  drainage,  &c., 
must  be  secondary  ;  and  it  you,  neglecting  the  perfect- 
ing the  primary,  proceed  to  the  secondary,  why  the 
result  of  your  best  efforts  must  be  comparatively 
weak,',  imperfect,  and  profitless  :  unless  you  study  to 
make  the  "  great  wheel "  perfect,  how  can  you  possibly 
expect  the  little  wheels  "  to  do  their  duty  2"  You  may 
analyse  in  chemistry  for  ever,  and  dig  at  drainage  till 
doomsday  ;  but  except  you  render  the  prime-mover 
perfect,  how  can  you  expect  the  little  wheels  to  operate 
with  effect  ?  TheirefForts  must  be  neutralised  or  rendered 
nugatory  from  the  lack  of  perfection  in  that  on  which 
they  depend.  In  another  letter  I  wish  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  erroneous  ideas  entertained  by  the 
steam  ploughman. 

That  question,  the  question  of  this  letter  which  I  wish 
to  put  to  Ml-.  Huxtable,  Mr.  Mechi,  Mr.  Davis,  and 
others  as  agriculturists  ;  to  Messrs.  Ransome,  Cross- 
kill,  Garrett,  &c.,  as  mechanists  ;  and,  to  the  agricultural 
chemists,  is  this  "What  would  be  the  profits  to  cotton 
and  other  manufacturers  on  their  products,  at  present 
prices  ?— What  would  be  their  profits  if  you  withdrew 
the  prime-mover  they  now  employ,  and  compelled  them 
to  move  the  « great  wheel  '  of  their  machinery  by  the 
living  horse  ?  By  the  aid  of  this  latter  power  what 
would  be  the  profit  on  cotton  goods  at  the  present 
prices  V  If  any  of  these  gentlemen  will  kindly  answer 
me  this  question  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  nothing  whatever  is  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  present  economy  of  their  manufactures,  but 
the  power,  that  power  being  merely  replaced  by  the 
farmers'  power.  This  done,  what  would  be  their  profits  2 
C.  B.f  Heacham,  Norfolk. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Flax  Cultivation  in  1758— (from  a  letter  dated 
Londonderry,  13th  Dec,  1758). — Having  observed  with 
great  concern  the  difiiculties  which  we  lie  under  in  our 
linen  manufacture,  through  the  neglect  of  preserving 
our  own  Flax  seed,  the  immense  annual  expense  we  are 
at  in  importing  it  from  America  or  the  Baltic,  and 
the  danger  we  are  in  some  years  threatened  with  of  a 
total  failure  of  this  our  staple  manufacture  either  by 
accident  at  sea,  or  the  importation  of  bad  Flax  seed  ;  I 
determined  to  make  an  experiment  whether  we  might 
not  preserve  as  good  Flax-seed  at  home  as  any  which 
comes  from  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  Flax, 
and  make  it  fit  for  manufacturing  early  in  the  same 
season.  To  this  purpose  I  applied  to  Mr.  David 
Melvill,  at  the  Linen-hall,  for  his  advice  and  direction, 
who  approved  of  my  setting  apart  one  of  my  fields  near 


Londonderry,  containing  3  Scotch  acres,  which  is  very 
little  more  than  2-|  acres  plantation  measure.  I  sowed 
my  Flax-seed  in  April,  and  most  strictly  adhered  to 
Mr.  Melvill's  direction  in  the  whole  culture  and  manage- 
ment of  my  Flax  crop— in  preparing  the  land,  sowing, 
rolling,  pulling,  watering,  and  beetling  the  Flax,  as  also 
in  preserving  the  seed.  In  consequence  of  this  I  have 
nine  hogsheads  of  as  good  Flax-seed  as  any  ever 
imported  from  Holland  or  the  Baltic,  which  I  can  sell 
lit  21.  154-.  per  hogshead.  I  let  the  Flax  grow  till  it  was 
full  ripe.  It  was,  in  length,  from  3  to  4  feet.  After 
fermenting  and  beetling,  it  was  made  up  into  bundles 
weighing  20  lbs.  each  ;  of  these  I  had  658  bundles, 
which,  being  dressed,  each  bundle  turned  out  5  j  lbs. 
of  clean  Flax  fit  for  the  market,  which  I  can  sell  at  5d. 
per  pound,  and  I  am  well  assured  that  it  can  easily  be 
heckled  to  spin  into  ten-hank  yarn.  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  meet  with  bad  weather  when  the  seed  was 
ripe,  which  obliged  me  to  defer  pulling  the  Flax  for 
nine  or  ten  days,  whereby  near  one-third  of  the  seed 
was  lost.  I  lost  as  much  of  the  Flax  as  would  make 
100  bundles  by  the  accident  of  horses  breaking  into  the 
field.  Notwithstanding  these  losses  I  have  saved  nine 
hogsheads  of  Flax-seed,  and  658  bundles  of  Flax.  The 
whole  produce  of  the  field  comes  to  91/.  sterling,  out  of 
which,  deducting  3U.  for  the  rent,  seed,  culture,  and 
expense  of  saving  the  seed  and  Flax,  the  net  profit  is 
60/.  I  kept  an  exact  account  of  all  the  expenses,  and  I 
make  a  large  allowance.  The  success  I  had  in  this,  my 
first  attempt,  encourages  me  to  prepare  and  sow  7  acres 
with  Flax-seed  in  the  same  manner  this  ensuing  season. 
I  have  engaged  above  40  of  our  farmers  to  come  into 
the  same  method,  and  I  hope  this  success  will  encourage 
all  our  farmers  to  pursue  it,  as  they  will  thereby  cot 
only  save  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom, 
but  also  will  soon,  from  experience,  be  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  ripe  Flax  over  the  unripe  (as  it  is 
now  generally  when  pulled).  It  will  have  a  much 
greater  produce,  will  be  easier  manufactured,  and  will 
be  of  considerable  advantage  in  every  branch  of  the 
manufacture.  By  the  method  I  pursued,  the  great 
objection  from  stacking  up  the  Flax,  and  postponing  the 
manufacturing  it  for  a  season  is  removed  ;  for  I  had  all 
the  seed  saved  in  August,  and  the  Flax  prepared  for 
the  market  in  September  and  October,  and  I  apprehend 
if  this  method  of  Mr.  Melvill's  is  pursued,  it  will  be  an 
immense  saving,  and  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the 
kingdom  in  general.  Anon. 

IVages  of  a  Lammermuir  Shepherd,  1850.^ 

1.  House  and  garden,  with  peats  cut  by  servant,  and 

carted  by  master  £2    0    0 

2.  1000  jards  Putatoos,  in  30-inch  drills,  at  6d.  per 

score  jards  ...         ...         ...         ...     " 15  0 

3.  Cow's  keep  per  annum ...         5    0  0 

4.  3.5  sheep  grazed  with  master's,  at  75.  ...        ...12    5  0 

5.  80  imperial  stones  of  Oatmeal,  at  Is.  3d.  per  stone    5    0  0 

6.  l.J  quarters  Barley,  at  17s.  Sd.  1     6  71 

7.  Elaif-quarter  of  Peas  or  IBeans  0  12  0 


Value  in  Money        £27    8    7J 

A    Lammermuir  Farmer.    [Do   you    give   no   money 
at  all  ?] 

Wanes  of  Labourers.  —  There  is  one  point  on 
which  1  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words — the 
practice  of  keeping  a  sort  of  open  tap  to  farm  labourers 
in  cider  countries.  Take  for  example  Worcestershire 
and  Herefordshire,  where  the  allowance  varies  from  1  to 
10  gallons  daily  !  Why  a  man  might  as  well  keep  a 
public-house,  and  better  too,  because  there  would  be  a 
profit  hang  to  that  ;  whereas,  here,  it  is  all  bother  and 
no  pay.  Nay,  even  the  failure  of  the  cider  crop  is  no 
advantage  to  the  poor  farmer  ;  for  drink  he  must  find, 
either  in  meal  or  malt,  as  the  saying  is.  I  am  afraid 
to  name  the  sum  which  a  farmer  in  this  county  once 
told  me  it  cost  him  for  malt  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
in  his  stock  of  cider.  The  practice  is  got  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  no  conscientious  man  would  willingly  encounter  it 
— how  much  less  a  teetotaller  !  I  was  once  set  to  look 
out  for  a  farm  in  this  neighbourhood  for  a  friend.  I  saw 
several  ;  all  boasting  as  an  advantage  of  the  oceans  of 
cider  and  perry  they  could  produce.  Poor  fellow  I 
what  was  he,  a  regular  out  and  outer  in  the  temperance 
line,  to  do  with  such  commodities  ?  He  had  over  and 
over  again  denounced  them  by  retail ;  was  he  to  go  into 
the  trade,  wholesale,  as  it  were.  No,  he  wanted  a  farm, 
but  (as  they  sayof  married  men),  "without  incumbrance." 
Another  friend  of  mine,  then  a  resident  in  Lancashire, 
once  bought  an  estate  in  Herefordshire,  which  he 
farmed  himself.  He  resolved  to  break  the  neck  of  this 
cider  swilling,  and  the  way  he  set  about  it  was  this  : 
he  turned  off  all  the  old  Herefordshire  hands,  and 
imported  in  their  places  a  lot  of  Lancashire  men,  to 
whom,  as  an  inducement  to  come,  he  was  to  pay  much 
higher  wages  than  the  others,  but  not  a  drop  of  cider  ; 
a  bargain  the  new  settlers  very  readily  agreed  to,  inas- 
much as  it  was  an  indulgence  they  knew  very  little,  and 
affected  to  care  still  less  about.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  got  a  taste  of  the  cider,  and  from  tasting  they 
came  to  downright  guzzling,  till  their  master  found  they 
were  even  worse  than  their  predecessors  ;  for  they 
drank  as  much,  or  more,  besides  receiving  extra  pay 
for  professed  abstinence  from  the  unclean  thing  !  I  dare 
say  you  have  seen  a  lot  of  new  bricks  dipped  into  water 
to  prevent  their  absorbing  too  rapidly  the  moisture  of 
the  mortar.  And  what  a  sight  of  water  they  will  suck 
up  surely  !  just  so  was  it  with  these  Lancashire  bricks. 
They  did  imbibe  wonderful,  that's  a  fact  ;  and  the  dis- 
covery was  soon  made,  that  of  the  two  evils,  the  old  one 
was  the  least  :  a  sort  of  counter-revolution  was  the 
consequence,  the  former  dynasty!  being  restored,  but 
with  certain  wholesome  restrictions  as  to  amount  of 
allowance  per  diem.  Peter  Stubbs,  Gloucester. 


societies* 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  ENGLAND. 
LECTURE   ON    SOUS  AND    JIANURE. 

Professor  Way,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Society,- 
repeated,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  his  lecture  «  On 
the  Absorptive  Properties  of  Soils  in  reference  ta 
Manure,"  on  Wednesday,  the  15  th  of  May,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  members,  at  the 
House  of  the  Society  in  Hanover-square.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Society  ;  and  among  the  company 
present  we  remarked  Lord  Braybrooke,  Lord  Bridport, 
Lord  Camoys,  Lord  Charles  Manners,  M.P.  ;  Hon  R. 
H.  Clive,  M.P,  ;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Wilson,  Hon.  J.  J. 
Carnegie,  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  R.  P. 
Jodrell,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Alcock,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  John  Bethel], 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cavendish,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Chad^ 
wick,  C.B.  ;  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Clavering,  Dr. 
Drummond,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Overman,  Mr.  E.  Parkins, 
Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Beauchamp  Proctor,  Prof. 
Sewell,  Prof.  Simonds,  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Stans- 
field,  M.P. ;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft. 

Prof.  Way  commenced  his  lecture  by  giving  a  short 
statement  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  him  into 
the  train  of  investigation  that  had  resulted  in  the 
important  facts  to  which  he  was  again  invited  by  the 
Council  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members.  Abouf? 
two  years  ago,  the  Rev.  A.  Huxtable  had  stated  to  him 
that  urine,  by  its  passage  through  certain  filtering  sub- 
stances, might  be  so  entirely  deprived  of  its  colouring  ■ 
matter  and  characteristic  odour,  as  to  be  rendered  in 
every  respect,  to  the  senses,  as  tasteless,  inodorous,  and 
colourless  as  spring  water.  About  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Moat  Hall,  related  to  him  the  singula*^ 
effect  of  soils  in  arresting  the  volatile  alkali,  ammonia, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  them.  Prof.  Way  was  not 
only  deeply  interested  in  these  statements,  but  totally  un- 
able to  account  on  chemical  principles  for  the  effects  thus 
simply  produced  ;  and  of  so  high  a  degree  of  importance 
did  he  consider  them,  as  fertile  in  a  series  of  nev/  facts, 
which  would  lead  not  only  to  new  views  of  chemical 
combination,  under  peculiar  mechanical  conditions,  but 
also  to  a  modification  of  the  theory  of  the  mode  by  which 
manure  is  reserved  in  the  soil  until  required  as  food 
for  plants,  and  to  immediate  applications  in  practical: 
agriculture  ;  that  he  lost  no  time  in  verifying  these- 
results,  and  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  their  oc- 
currence. As  he  proceeded  in  this  path  of  inquiry, 
the  new  facts,  as  they  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  were 
such  as  would  have  been  totally  unexpected  on  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  combination  ;  and  which  would 
eventually,  he  had  no  doubt,  lead  to  new  modes  of  re- 
garding chemical  action  when  taking  place  under  certain 
mechanical  conditions.  He  had  pursued  these  researches 
with  undiminished  interest  and  attention,  until  at 
length  his  results  were  brought  to  that  connected 
and  established  form  in  which  they  could  be  laid 
with  confidence  before  the  Society,  and  the  details 
submitted  to  the  Journal  Committee  for  publication.- 
He  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  finding  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son also  had  pursued  his  inquiries  on  the  same  subject, 
and  would  be  able  to  submit  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments to  the  Journal  Committee.  Carried  out  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  as  Mr.  Thompson's  experiments 
and  his  own  had  thus  been,  it  was  highly  gratifying 
to  him  to  believe  that  the  results  obtained  in  each  case 
would  be  found  to  be  nearly  the  same,  and  their  truth' 
accordingly  confirmed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Prof.  Way  then  proceeded  to  show  experimentally  the 
power  of  finely-divided  clay  soils  to  abstract  the 
colouring  matter  and  smell  from  logwood  water,  London 
porter,  putrid  urine,  infusion  of  Flax,  and  tank  watery- 
and  to  explain  the  probable  manner  in  which  such  soils 
decomposed  the  salts  of  ammonia,  arresting  that  alkali 
and  replacing  it  by  lime  ;  and  also  by  what  a  beautiful 
provision  of  Nature  the  substances  valuable  as  food  for- 
plants  were  retained  in  the  soil,  while  other  results  of 
such  decomposition  were  allowed  to  pass  through  it,  one 
of  those  provisions  in  the  operation  of  natural  laws  which 
strikingly  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  inconsiderate, 
and  mark  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
of  whose  works  only  perfection  is  the  unvarying  attri- 
bute. Professor  Way  then  congratulated  the  Society 
on  the  manner  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  had  so  strongly  drawn  public  attention  to  the 
purification  of  the  sewage  of  towns  and  the  application- 
of  the  manuring  matter  contained  in  it  to  the  purposes: 
of  agriculture.  He  also  referred  to  a  great  advantage 
possessed  by  the  plan  of  upward  filtration  adopted  by 
his  Royal  Highness  for  carrying  out  these  important 
national  objects,  namely,  the  avoidance  of  that  incrus- 
tation formed  on  the  surface  of  downward  filters  by. 
sewage  water  on  clay,  which  retarded  in  a  considerable- 
degree  the  progress  of  percolation.  Professor  Way  thea 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  various  conditions  under  which 
the  new  principle  under  consideration  was  found  to 
prevail,  and  the  explanations  it  furnished  in  the  varioi» 
practical  applications  connected  with  irrigation,  arti- 
ficial manuring,  and  sewage  or  tank  water.  As  these 
details  are  similar  in  their  character  to  those  which; 
formed  the  subject  of  the  former  lecture  on  the  same 
subject,  on  the  20th  of  March  last,  and  were  fully  re- 
ported to  our  readers  in  our  first  publication  after  that 
date,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  them.  The  lec- 
ture on  this  occasion,  as  on  the  former,  excited  the  most 
lively  interest  among  the  members  present,  and,  at"_it3 
close,  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Pro- 
fessor Way  for  his  kindness  in  repeating  the  lecture,  on- 
the  motion  of  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Carnegie,  seconded  by  Sir. 
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John  Johnstone,  who  concurred  in  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  Council  would  make  arrangements  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  important  lectures,  and  that  Professor 
Way  would  kindly  continue  to  favour  the  members 
liHth  their  delivery. 

Mr.  CiiADwicK,  referring  to  the  communication  made 
to  the  Society  at  a  preceding  meeting  from  Prince 
Albert,  said  it  must  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the 
direction  taken  by  the  studies  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Huxtable  of  ascertaining  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
what  the  earths  would  detain,  of  the  matter  conveyed  in 
solution  or  suspension  by  liquid  manures,  had  been 
independently  comprehended  in  the  mind  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  with  yet  wider  interests,  when  he  had  given 
his  own  attention,  and  had  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  conversion  of  the  sources  of  pesti- 
lence into  the  means  of  fertility.  He  (Mr.  C.)  might 
state  to  the  Society,  that  his  colleagues  of  the  General 
Board  of  i^alth,  deemed  it  an  event  of  great  import- 
ance to  their  proceedings,  that  the  Society  had  under 
these  high  auspices  opened  practical  investigations  so 
important  to  the  populations  of  towns  as  well  as  of  the 
rural  districts.  The  fact  must  have  been  in  the  Prince's 
high  view  and  forecast,  that  these  inveatigations'  would 
tend  to  make  manifest  to  the  town  and  the  country 
their  mutual  dependence,  abate  differences,  and 
strengthen  common  interests.  His  Royal  Highness 
would  no  doubt  regard  with  much  interest  all 
well  du:ected  experiments  upon  the  subject.  Under 
the  necessities  of  considering  in  what  way  the  ma- 
nures which  encumbered  the  worst-conditioned  dis- 
tricts of  towns  could  be  disposed  of,  he  (Mr.  Chadwick) 
had  read  all  he  could  find,  and  enquired  as  to  what 
had  been  done,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Belgium 
and  other  countries,  especially  with  the  liquid  manures, 
by  horticulturists  as  well  as  agriculturists  ;  he  therefore 
fslt  himself  qualified  to  speak  as  to  the  originality  of  the 
■views  now  propounded  by  their  Professor.  It  had  been 
hitherto  the  general  belief  that  liquid  manures  were 
merely  deposited  in  the  soil  in  slight  suspension,  and 
that  their  effects  were  transient.  In  displaying  the 
chemical  action  that  took  place,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  manure  into  the  permanent  and  insoluble  form, 
T-hich  was  not  to  be  washed  away  by  the  first  shower,  a 
very  serious  obstacle  to  the  use  of  sewer  manure  had 
■been  removed.  At  Liverpool  and  some  other  places  it 
had  been  objected,  that  inasmuch  as  the  sewer  manure 
eould  only  be  used  upon  the  growing  crops,  that  is  to 
say  during  short  periods  in  the  year,  enormous  reser- 
Toir  room  must  be  required,  and  the  storage  of  sewer 
water  must  of  course  be  a  nuisance,  and  therefore  it 
was  argued  it  must  still  be  thrown  into  the  river.  Now 
the  Professor,  in  showing  the  greater  permanence  of  the 
effect  of  the  manure,  had  proved  that  it  might  be 
applied  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year,  with 
BO  other  interruption  than  the  frost.  He  (Mr.  C.) 
could  give  an  instance  in  corroboration  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's view.  Trials  of  sewer  manure  were  pro- 
Eioted  by  Lord  EUesmere  on  some  farms  near  Man- 
chester, for  one  year,  but  notwithstanding  eminent 
success  the  first  year,  some  of  the  farmers  in  despair, 
or  in  pet,  during  the  second  year  would  do  nothing 
■with  the  land  ;  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  however, 
the  fields  manured  with  the  liquid  manure  gave  as  good 
a  crop  the  second  year  as  those  which  had  been 
heavily  top-dressed  with  solid  manure,  and  even  as 
those  which  had  been  recently  dressed.  Professor 
V/ay,  in  showing  the  immediate  chemical  action  of 
the  manure  upon  the  earth,  or  of  the  earth  upon 
the  manure,  had  shown  how  tmfounded  was  the  objection 
to  its  application,  near  the  town,  arising  from  the  appre- 
hension of  the  nuisance  it  must  create.  He  Mr.  C.  could 
offer  facta  in  corroboration  of  the  Professor's  conclusion. 
It  was  found  in  the  distribution  of  liquid  manure,  con- 
taining three  loads  of  night  soil,  in  about  seven  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  as  a  dressing  per  acre.  If  such  a  quantity 
cf  human  fieces  were  spread  upon  land  undiluted,  they 
must  be  aware  what  a  nuisance  it  would  be  for  days  and 
weeks.  Parties  were  surprised  to  find,  that,  within  little 
Kiore  than  half  an  hour,  after  the  delivery  of  the  liquid 
manure  upon  the  land  they  might  pass  over  it,  without 
perceiving  what  had  taken  place ;  and  so  it  was  with 
sewer  manures,  distributed  in  a  high  state  of  decom- 
position. He  hoped,  however,  that  it  would  shortly  be 
shown  how  erroneous  in  an  engineering  point  of 
Ttew  was  any  system  of  house  and  town  drainage, 
which  occasioned  the  retention  of  such  matter  under- 
Eeath  habitations  in  a  state  of  decomposition  (and 
■waste),  and  which  did  not  remove  it  clear  even  from 
teneath  from  so  extensive  a  site  as  the  metropolis 
before  it  could  pass  into  the  state  of  decomposition. 
Even  in  its  present  usual  state  of  delivery  the  effect 
of  the  earth  upon  it,  and  the  immediate  suppres- 
sion of  smell,  was  quite  remarkable  when  the  ma- 
Eure  was  so  applied  in  the  liquid  form  as  to  favour  the 
chemical  action  of  the  earth.  Persons  at  the  west-end 
were  accustomed  to  complain,  and  properly,  of  the 
effluvia  arising  from  the  solid  manure  spread  on  the 
surface  of  the  parks.  This  manure,  with  three  or  four-fold 
fertilising  powers  diluted  in  water,  might  be  apphed  in 
the  liquid  form  early  in  the  morning,  and  persons  passing 
©ver  them  soon  after  would  be  unable  to  detect  what 
bad  taken  place.  The  application  of  sewer  manure  might 
even  now  be  proposed  as  a  means  of  obviating  the 
Buisance  arising  from  the  common  methods  of  manuring 
m  such  cases.  The  light  opened  upon  them  by .  the 
Professor's  experiments  on  the  powers  of  soils 
to  detain  matters  in  solution  or  suspension  in 
eommon  water  were  of  the  highest  order  of  import- 
aiice.    Those  who  had  read  the  older  writers  on  irri- 


gation would  be  aware  how  faint  was  the  perception 
of  the  cause  of  the  different  fertilising  powers  of  dif- 
ferent waters,  some  ascribing  them  to  warmth  solely, 
others  to  rapidity  of  its  motion,  and  others  to  the  simple 
absorption  of  the  water  ;  on  all  this  obscurity  light  was 
now  dawning.  The  researches  displayed  before  them 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  supply  of  water  to 
towns.  He  had  considered  the  determination  of  what 
the  earth  would  detain,  of  the  matter  carried  into  it  by 
the  fermentation  of  the  surface  rain  water,  so  important 
as  bearing  upon  the  improvement  of  the  water  supply 
of  towns,  that  he  had  proposed  the  subject  as  one  for 
the  investigation  of  the  new  college  of  chemistry,  when 
it  was  first  instituted  ;  but  it  was  objected  that  it  would 
require  the  labours  of  a  multitude  of  chemists.  It  was 
due  to  Professor  Way  to  say  that  he  had  shown  how 
much  could  be  accomplished  by  the  well  directed  exer- 
tions of  a  single  hand.  In  showing  how  large  a  propor- 
tion the  clays  would,  by  thorough  drainage,  detain  of 
what  was  good  fbr  the  laud,  namely  the  lime  con- 
tained in  water,  he  displayed  a  valuable  quality  of 
depuration  for  the  water  supplies  of  towns  in  arresting 
the  ingredients  which  were  bad  for  them,  more 
especially  the  lime,  which  rendered  water  hard, 
which  diminished  its  solvent  power  for  food,  ren- 
dered the  washing  of  the  skin  disagreeable,  and  the 
washing  of  clothes,  by  the  increased  quantities  of 
soap  required,"  more  expensive.  He  might  men- 
tion, for  the  information  of  the  Society,  that  the 
investigations  conducted  under  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  for  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  towns,  strongly  displayed  the  superiority  of  surface 
drainage  waters  over  well  and  river  waters.  Out  of 
upwards  of  400  different  waters,  from  different  places 
and  sources,  examined  under  their  directions,  the 
general  results  stood  thus  : — the  deep  spring  or  well 
waters  were  of  20  degrees  of  hardness ;  the  river 
waters  were  of  13  degrees  of  hardness  ;  and  the 
land  drainage  waters  were  of  5  degrees  of  hard- 
ness. These  last  degrees  denoted  the  general  rank 
of  the  land  drainage  water  in  relative  purity  when 
properly  collected  ;  they  formed  the  ground  for  ex- 
pectation of  wide  arrangements  for  the  relief  of  land 
from  the  surplus  water  which  encumbered  it  and  im- 
peded its  fertility,  for  the  service  of  the  town  districts 
which  required  it,  and  which  would  return  it  with 
powers  of  fertility  for  the  disposal  of  the  agriculturists. 
The  researches  opened  by  the  Society  would  serve  for 
the  guidance  of  these  great  processes. 

Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  thought  it  very  fortunate  that  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Chadwick,  was  present  on  that  occasion, 
to  bear  his  high  testimony,  as  a  practical  authority  on 
every  question  re'ating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
towns,  to  the  value  of  Prof.  Way's  researches.  As 
Mr.Xhadwick's  coadjutor  on  the  commission  relating 
to  that  enquiry,  he  (Mr.  Slaney)  had  himself  visited 
many  towns  in  the  kingdom,  so  favourably  situated  for 
drainage,  that  their  fall  alone  would,  by  very  slight 
direction,  carry  off  the  whole  of  their  sewage,  which 
would  bring  great  quantities  of  land  throughout  the 
country  into  a  state  of  fertility.  He  hoped  experiments 
would  be  made  on  this  subject  in  the  mode  so  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  Way.  He  (Mr.  Slaney)  had  him- 
self already  made  such  an  experiment  on  a  piece  of  sour 
land  of  his  own  in  Shropshire,  which  he  had  drained, 
subsoiled,  comminuted,  and  manured  ;  and  the  result 
was  such  a  crop  for  the  first  time  as  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  his  neighbours.  According  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Prof.  Way,  manuring  might 
take  place  at  any  time  throughout  the  year,  excepting 
during  the  prevalence  of  frost  and  rain ;  thus  increasing 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  removing  from  the  poorer  classes  the  immediate 
cause  of  many  of  the  evils  affecting  their  health  and 
comfort.  Mr.  Slaney  then  ventured  to  offer  two  sug- 
gestions :  1.  Whether  an  instrument,  similar  to  the 
saccharometer  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  sugar  in 
wort,  could  not  be  contrived  for  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  manuring  matter  in  sewage  or  tank  water  ;  so  that 
by  a  preliminary  testing  with  such  an  instrument,  the 
strength  of  the  liquid  manure  might  be  obtained  by 
inspection,  and  the  number  of  gallons  or  tons  at  once 
determined,  which  it  would  be  requisite  to  apply  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  soil  of  the  same  quality,  and  for  any 
given  purpose.  2.  Whether  the  rate  could  not  be 
ascertained,  at  which  equal  successive  depths  of  soil 
have  the  power  of  taking  up  manuring  matter. — Col. 
Challoner  agreed  with  Mr.  Slaney,  in  hoping  that  ex- 
periments would  be  tried  on  this  subject.  He 
dwelt  on  the  advantage  he  had  himself  already 
derived  from  the  former  lecture.  He  had  directed  his 
farm-bailiff  to  collect  together  the  scrapings  of  his 
yards,  the  bottom  of  ditches,  peat,  and  earth  ;  and  he 
had  so  arranged  his  tank  that  every  drop  of  liquid 
manure  was  caught.  He  had  directed  heaps  of  manure 
to  be  formed  of  these  substances,  with  alternate  layers 
of  clay  intervening,  which  he  hoped  would  arrest  the 
manuring  matter  as  it  became  soluble,  and  attempted 
to  pass  through  it,  and  thus  obtain  for  him  a  much 
larger  amount  of  that  valuable  substance  than  he  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  secure,  as  the  liquid  would  in  that 
case  pass  out  as  clear  and  tasteless  as  water.  A  teat 
would  thus  be  afforded  of  the  efficiency  of  the  plan, 
which  was  so  simple  that  any  farmer  might,  by  its 
means,  avail  himself  of  Prof.  Way's  researches,  and  satisfy 
himself  of  the  correctness  of  his  theory.  He  himself 
thanked  Prof.  Way  for  what  he  believed  would  prove  a 
future  advantage  to  practical  agriculture. — Mr.  Towers, 
of  Weald  Hall,  stated  that  he  had  extensive  trials  in 
hand,  on  his  estate  in  Essex,  on  the  application  of  every 


kind  of  artificial  manure  and  sewage  he  could  meet  with  ; 
and  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  Professor  Way  and 
other  members  of  the  Society  who  would  favour  him 
with  a  visit,  and  submit  to  their  inspection  the  arrange, 
ments  he  had  made  for  those  trials.  His  land  consisted 
of  singularly  poor  soil,  in  some  parts  sand  and  clay,  in 
others  wholly  sand.  He  conceived  the  sewage  of  towns 
to  contain  untold  wealth  to  the  land,  if  properly  deo- 
dorised by  charcoal  or  other  substances,  and  rendered 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  shipped  from  the  place  of  manufac- 
ture to  different  ports  along  the  coast  of  the  kingdom. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Slaney  in  the  necessity  for  draining, 
subsoiling,  and  manuring,  as  preliminaries  to  good  culti- 
vation. He  concluded  by  referring  to  the  experiments 
of  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Harvey,  in  ascertaining  the  value 
of  a  mixture  of  urine  and  distillery  wash,  as  a  liquid 
manure.  He  had  already  found  it  very  powerful  in  its 
operation,  but  so  great  a  nuisance  in  its  present  state  as 
to  render  its  application  on  the  land  inconvenient  to  his 
neighbours. — "The  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings 
by  referring  to  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Council 
for  the  delivery  of  these  lectures  ;  and  the  high  gratifi- 
cation he  had  felt  in  again  listening,  on  that  occasion,  to 
the  important  lecture  of  Professor  Way,  to  whom  he 
expressed  personally  his  best  thanks. 


Audit  of  Accou.nts. — The  half-yearly  audit  of  ac- 
counts was  held  at  the  Society'shouse,  on  Friday,  the 
l"th  inst.  :  present.  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  and  Mr.  Henry  Blanshard,  on  the  part  of  the 
Finance  Committee  ;  with  Mr.  Thomas  Knight,  of  Ed- 
monton,  and  Mr.  Robert  Beman,  of  Donnington,  two 
of  the  appointed  auditors  on  the  part  of  the  Society. — 
The  whole  of  the  accounts  connected  with  the  hah'-year 
ending  December  31,  1849,  having  been  laid  before  the 
audit,  they  were  duly  examined  and  certified  as  correct, 
under  the  signatures  of  the  auditors  then  present ;  the 
total  receipts  during  the  half-year  (including  the  balance 
in  hand)  being  5517/.  12s.  2d.,  and  the  total  payments 
4474?.  lis.  9(?.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  at  that  date 
of  10132.  Os.  bd. 

Special  Council. — A  Special  Council,  for  agreemg  to 
the  Report  to  be  made  to  the  ensuing  General  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  was  held  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  various  topics  of 
business  transacted  by  the  Council,  since  the  previous 
General  Meeting  in  May,  having  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  Report,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Colonel  Challoner, 
was  finally  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  by  the 
Secretary  before  the  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  on 
the  foUowiug  Wednesday. 

GEXEKAL  MEETING. 

The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  members  was 
held  at  the  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-square,  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  22d  of  May ;  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  V.P.,  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
President,  in  the  chair.  On  the  motion  of  Colonel 
Challoner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Druce,  of  Ensham,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  unanimously  elected  President 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  ensuing  the  Exeter  meeting 
to  be  held  in  July  next.  Jlr.  Barker  laid  before  the 
meeting  his  correspondence  with  the  noble  Duke  on 
this  subject,  in  which  his  Grace  expressed  the  satis- 
faction it  would  give  him  at  all  times  to  obey  the  call  of 
the  Society  to  any  station  in  which  they  thought  it  might 
be  in  his  power  to  aid  its  laudable  objects  ;  he  also  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  temporary  indisposition  prevented 
the  personal  attendance  he  had  hoped  to  give  at  the 
meeting  on  that  day. — Colonel  Challoner,  in  proposing 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  thus  fill,  for  a  third  time,  the 
highest  office  in  the  Society,  passed  a  high  eulogium  on 
the  noble  Duke's  long  devotion  to  its  interests,  and  to 
his  powerful  co-operation  in  promoting,  on  every  occa- 
sion, its  welfare,  and  the  successful  carrying  out  of  its 
national  ;  objects. — On  the  motion  of  Lord  Camoys, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brandreth,  the  Trustees  of  the  Society 
were  unanimously  re-elected.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Grantham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dyer,  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Society  were  unanimously  re-elected.  The 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  25  members  of 
Council ;  and  the  Chairman  having  named  Mr.  Barugh 
Almack,  Mr.  T. Knight,  and  Mr.  G.  Dyer,  as  Scrutineers, 
who  retired  with  the  balloting  lists  into  one  of  the  com- 
mittee rooms,  those  gentlemen  on  their  return  from 
this  scrutiny,  declared  the  house-list  of  the  Council,  to 
have  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and 
the  following  25  members  to  have  been  elected  on  the 
Council  for  the  two  yeai-s  ensuing  the  Exeter  meeting, 
namely.  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  John  Beasley,  Mr.  Henry 
Blanshard,  Mr.  French  Burke,  Lord  Camoys,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  Druce,  Mr.  R.  Garrett, 
Jlr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Grantham,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs, 
Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Lawes,  Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Capt.  Dudley  Pelham,  R.N.,  M.P., 
Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  Shaw  of  London,  Mr.  Shaw  of  North- 
ampton, Mr.  Sheridan,  M.P.,  Mr.  Sillifant,  Mr.  Slaney, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  and 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 

Mr.  Hudson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  by  direction 
of  the  Chairman,  read  the  following  Report  from  the 
Council. 

REPORT. 

The  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  to 
the  members  at  their  present  half-yearly  meeting 
the  most  favourable  condition  of  the  Society,  at 
the  completion  of  the  12th  year  from  its  foundation. 
Although  in  point  of  numbers  its  census  is  diminished 
by  127  members  since  the  last  general  meeting,  such 
diminution  is  in  a  great  measure  more  apparent  than 
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real ;  for  the  average  number  of  members  periodically 
lost  to  the  Society  by  death  being  deducted,  the  remain- 
ing names  removed  from  the  list  will  be  found  to  be 
those  of  parties  who  have  joined  the  Society  at  its 
country  meetmgs  for  the  local  and  temporary  purposes 
only  of  the  occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  members  of 
a  permanent  character,  who  feel  a  deeper  and  more 
general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  the 
promotion  of  its  national  objects,  are  constantly  elected 
into  its  body,  and  are  gradually  increasing  its  list  of 
efficient  members.  The  Society  at  the  present  time 
comprises  5261  members,  namely,  90  life  governors, 
169  annual  governors,  627  life  members,  4356  annual 
members,  and  19  honorary  members. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  are  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
state  ;  every  claim  against  it  has  been  constantly  dis- 
charged as  it  has  become  due  ;  an  ample  cash  balance 
lies  available  for  current  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  ;  and  the  invested  capital  has  at  length  approxi- 
mated to  the  gross  amount  of  those  sums  which  have 
been  received  from  time  to  time,  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Society,   as    compositions   for   life.     The 
arrears     of    subscription,     so     long    the     source     of 
trouble    to    the   Fmance   Committee   and   of    irregu- 
larity  to   the   income   of  the   Society   and   its   means 
of    usefulness,   have   at    length,   by   the    persevering 
attention    of   that    Committee,    been    brought    under 
salutary  control,  and  placed  in  train  for  final  settle- 
ment.    The  names  of  defaulters,  whose  tardy  fulfilment 
of  their  obligations  to  a  Society  into  which  they  had  vo- 
luntarily entered,  and  whose  unwilling  compliance  with 
the  chartered  regulations  of  the  general  body,  have  thus 
occasioned  so  much  inconvenience  to  the  Society  and 
injury  to  its  available  income,  have  been  gradually  re- 
moved from  the  list  of  members,  and  replaced  by  the 
names  of  willing  contributors  to  its  funds,  who  cheer- 
fully acquiesce  in  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  general 
laws,  enacted,  under  the  charter  of  the  Society,  for  in- 
discruninate   application   to  all  its  members,  and   for 
carrying  out  by  united  efforts  the  great  and  useful  ob- 
jects of  their  incorporation.     The   Council,  in  dealing 
with  this  question  of  arrears,  have  accordingly  felt  it 
then:  bounden  duty  to  the  body  at  large,  actmg  as  their 
representatives  and  the  appointed  guardians   of  their 
common  interest,  to  take  the  most  decisive  measures  for 
bringing  the  settlement  of  this  long-contested  question 
to  a  final  issue,  by  an  appeal  to  the  county  courts  of  the 
kingdom.      The   administration   of   the   Society   being 
situate  in  London,  and  various  obligations  having  been  in- 
curred within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  courts, 
the  Council  have  commenced  their  actions  by  summoning 
to  those  courts  such  of  then-  members  in  and  about  Lou- 
don as  are  more  than  two  years  in  arrear  of  their  sab- 
scriptioD,  and  who  are  known,  or  are  found  on  enquiry, 
to  be  in  circumstances  to  justify,  in  their  cases,  the  full 
enforcement  of  the  claims  in  question.    The  summonses  j 
having  been  issued,  the  parties,  on  receiving  them,  have,  j 
with  a  single  exception,  declined  offering  any  further 
opposition  to  the  legal  claim  thus  made  upon  them  on  the 
part  of  the  Society,  and  have  paid  into  court  the  whole 
amount  of  arrears,  as  well  as  the  costs  incurred.  In  the 
single  case  referred  to,  the  summons  was  not  answered  by 
the" defendant's  either  discharging  the  claim  or  makiug 
his   appearance,   and   the   action   accordingly  took  its 
course  ;  when  His  Honour  the  Judge  of  the  Westmmster 
County  Court,  in  which  the  case  came  on,  having  heard 
the  grounds  on  which  the  action  was  brought,  as  well  as 
the  evidence  adduced  of  due  election  and  membership, 
and  having  ascertained  the  powers  of  the  Society  con- 
ferred  upon  it  by  its  charter,  at  once  decided  on  the 
validity  of  the  Society's  claim,  and  made  a  formal  order 
of  court,  that  the  amount  of  arrears  claimed,  with  the 
accumulated    costs   ineun'ed,   should   be   paid   by   the 
defendant    on   or  before   that   day   week.     When   the 
Council  shall  have  thus  cleared  off  the  London  list  of 
arrears  they  will   feel  it  to  be  equally  their  duty  to 
proceed  in  a  similar  legal  manner  to  summon  parties 
resident  in  the  different  counties  of  the  kingdom  whom 
they  shall  ascertain  to  be  in  a  condition  fully  to  meet 
their  liabilities,  and  who  by  the  time  of  such  issuing  of 
summons  shall  have  failed  to  discliarge  their  just  obli- 
gations to  the  Society.     The  Council,  however,  having 
now  established  the  principle  on  which  they  have  sought 
to  recover  these  arrears  of  subscription,  and  being  thus 
fortified  by  a  judicial  decision  which  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  validity  of  the  claim  of  the   Society  against  all  its 
members,  trust  that  the  remaining  defaulters  will  no 
longer  evade  their  obligations,  and   impose   upon  the 
Council  the  invidious  task  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
these  arrears  in  a  court  of  law — a  final  appeal  as  pain- 
ful to  the  Council  to  make,  as  it  must  be  inconvenient 
and  derogatory  to  the  parties  in  arrear  to  become  sub- 
ject to.     When  the  arrear  list  shall  have  thus  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  income  of  the  Society  will  lose  its  ano- 
malous character,  and  correspond  in  actual  amount  to 
the   payments   due   from   the   willing   contributors,  of 
which   the   Society   will   then   consist ;  and   the  funds 
being  thus  established  on  a  regular  basis,  the  estimated 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  Society  may  at  all  times 
be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  Council  have  to  report  the  favourable  progress 
of  the  preparations  for  the  country  meeting  of  the 
Society,  to  be  held  this  year  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  in 
July,  in  the  week  commencing  on  Monday,  the  loth  of 
that  month,  of  which  the  Thursday  will,  as  usual,  be  the 
principal  day  of  the  show.  In  order,  however,  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  members  and  the  public,  hereto- 
fore so  often  expressed  on  this  subject,  that  a  longer 
period  should  be  allowed  for  the  due  inspection  of  the 
rfve  stock  by  all  parties  attending  the  meeting  than  the 


single  day  hitherto  devoted  to  that  object,  the  Council 
have  decided  this  year  to  try,  as  an  experiment,  the  ex- 
tension of  that  period  to  a  day  and  a  half— namely,  on 
the  Thursday,  as  formerly,  and  on  the  Friday  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  noon,  when  the  stock  will  he 
at  liberty  to  leave  the  yard  ;  the  result  of  which  experi- 
ment will  be  a  guide  to  the  Council  in  their  arrange- 
ment for  future  years.     The  entries  for  implements  and 
stock   for   the   Exeter  meeting  promise  to  be  as  nu- 
merous as   for  the  previous   country  meetings   of  the 
Society  ;  and  the  various  railway  companies  have  re- 
ceived the  application  of  the  Council  for  concessions  in 
favour  of   the  Society's  exhibitors  iu  a  spirit  no  less 
courteous  than  in  former  years,  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  an  extension,  on  their  part,  of  privileges  no  less 
liberal,  thus  aiding  by  their  powerful  cooperation  the 
national  objects  of  the  Society.     The  Council  have  ac- 
cepted from  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  a  renewal  of  his  prizes 
for  ploughs  to  cut  out  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  fill  in, 
drains  ;  and  from  the  South  Devon  Association  a  sche- 
dule of  prizes  for  their  local  breed  of  stock,  known  as 
the  South  Hams  cattle  ;  all  of  which  prizes  will  be  open 
to  general  competition,  under  the  general  regulations  of 
the  Society.     The  Council  have  also  accepted  the  kind 
offers  of  Sir  Thomas  Djke  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Turner,  of   Barton,  to   submit  to   the   members, 
during  the  period  of  the  Exeter  meetiug,  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  their  catch  and  water-meadows, 
and  to  take  measures  for  explaining  on  the  spot,  to  all 
such  visitors  as  will  favour  them  with  their  company  on 
the  occasion,  the  theory  and  practice  of  irrigation  in 
Devonshire.      Mr.    Hamond,    of    Westacre    Hall,    in 
Norfolk,  has  accepted  the  new  appointment  of  Steward- 
elect  of  Implements  at  the  Exeter  meeting,  agreeably 
with  the  arrangement  adopted   for  the  first  time  this 
year,  by  which  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  the 
junior   steward   of  implements   to  qualify  himself  for 
the  duties  and   details  of  that   department  j  and  Mr. 
Jonas,   of  Ickleton,   in  Cambridgeshire,   has   accepted 
the  appointment  of  a  steward  of  cattle,  at  the  country 
meetmgs  of  the  Society,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Kinder, 
who,  after   a   long  period  of  valuable  services  to  the 
Society,  retires  this  year  by  rotation  from  that  office. 
The  Council  have  again  resorted  to  the  same  mode  of 
appointing  the  judges  for  implements  and  stock  as  that 
of  last  year— namely,  by  requesting  the   members  at 
large  of  the  Society  to  favour  them,  at  or  before  the 
present  general  meeting,  with  the  names  of  parties  pro- 
posed by  them  as  judges,  and  on  whose  behalf  each  pro- 
poser shall  be  ready  to  certify,  on  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  they  are  in  every  respect  qualified  and 
willing  to  act  as  judges  in  the  particular  classes  for 
which  they  may  be  respectively  recommended,  and  that 
they  are  unconnected  with  any  exhibitor  of  stock  or 
maker  of  implements,  and  have  no  direct  personal  inte- 
rest in  the  stock  exhibited,  as  breeders  of  any  of  the 
animals  upon  which  they  may  he  called  upon  to  adju- 
dicate ;  and  by  referring  these  nominations  to  special 
committees,   who  will   select   and    recommend   to  the 
Council  the  most  fit  persons,  in  their  opinion,  to  fill 
respectively  the  office  of  judge  in  the  particular  depart- 
ments and  classes  of  the  Show.     The  Council,  however, 
feeling,  as  they  do  deeply,  how  much  the  character  of 
the  Society,  and  the  value  of  its  prizes,  depend  on  the 
talent,  experience,  and  integrity  of  the  judges  by  whom 
the  awards  are  made,  and  from  whose  decision  there 
is  no   appeal,   are   fully   sensible   of    the   imperfection 
attendant  on  all  the  modes  hitherto  adopted  for  their 
nomination,  selection,  and  appointment ;  and  they  are 
accordingly   most  anxious   to   receive   and   adopt   any 
means  that  may  be  suggested  to  them,  by  which  every 
just  cause  of  suspicion  and  complaint,  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitors,  may  be  obviated  for  the  future.   The  remote 
position  of  the  Western  District,  and  the  strong  desire 
to  receive  and  profit  by  the  means  of  agricultural  im- 
provement with  which  the  presence  of  the  Society  has 
hitherto  been  accompanied  ;  the  du:ect  communication 
by  railway,  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  its  dif- 
ferent chief  towns,  and  by  sea  to  convenient  ports  on 
its  northern  and  southern  coasts ;  the  varied  agricul- 
tural character  of  the  south-western  counties,  of  which 
that  district  is  comprised  ;  and  the  peculiar  attractions 
offered  to  general  visitors  by  the  county  of  Devon  alone, 
in  which  the  meeting  will  be  held  ;  are  circumstances 
that  will  no  doubt  conspire,  with  the  especial  and  more 
immediate  objects  of  the  occasion,  in  drav/ing  together, 
in  the  city  of  Exeter,  a  very   large   and   interesting 
meeting.     The   parties   composing   this  numerous  as- 
semblage, by  their  personal  communication  and  inter- 
change of  sentiment  on  topics  of  practical  agriculture, 
will  be  enabled  to  promote  among  themselves  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  by  mutual  comparison  of  local  systems  and  their 
results,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  will  carry  hack 
to  their  different   neighbouring    or    distant  residences 
throughout  the  country,  that  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  the  strictest  economy  of  time  and  means,  in  every 
department  of  husbandry,  which  will  lead.to  the  adop- 
tion  of  modes    of    management    by   which   the   most 
effective  results  may,  in  every  case,  be  obtained  at  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  and  money  :  a  mutual  con- 
ference on  topics  of  deep  practical  interest  to  the  agri- 
cultural community,  which  it  has  been  one  of  the  great 
objects   of  the    Society   to  recommend   and   promote, 
through  the  medium  of  its  country  meetings. 

The  Council  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  royal 
commission  for  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  industry 
of  all  nations  in  1851,  to  hold  a  show  of  cattle  in  Hyde 
Park  in  that  year ;  but  finding  that  the  royal  commission 
have  included  in  the  arrangements  for  their  own  ex- 
hibition a  department  for  agricultural  implements,  the 


Council,  with  a  view  of  not  interfering  with  this  depart- 
ment of  the  royal  exhibition,  have  resolved  to  omit  the 
implement  portion  of  the  Society's  show  in  1851,  and  to 
confine  their  exertions  entirely  to  their  show  of  cattle,. 
as  invited  by  the  royal  commission,  and  to  take  every 
means  to  render  that  show  interesting  as  an  exhibitioQ 
of  breeding  stock.  In  order  to  meet  this  new  arrange- 
ment for  the  year  1851,  the  Council  have  re-adjustecj 
accordingly  their  districts  for  the  country  meetings  of 
the  ensuing  four  years,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  . 
rotation  : — 

1551,  Middlesex  District,  consistingof  the  county  of  Middlesex"^ 

1552,  South-Eastern  District,  comprising  tlie  counties  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Susses. 

1853,  South-Wales  District,  comprising  the  whole  of  South 
Wales,  with  the  addition  of  the  counties  of  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  Worcester. 
lS5i,   East-Midland    District,    comprising   the    counties    o£ 

Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Rutland. 
The  Council  trust  that,  as  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
country  members  of  the  Society,  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  will  probably  visit  London  next  year,  the 
circumstance  of  the  Society's  show  of  cattle  being  hel(i 
iu  Hyde-park  will  meet  the  wishes  of  a  great  majority 
of  its  body,  and  promote  the  general  objects  of  the 
whole  ;  while  the  postponement  of  the  Society's  accus- 
tomed country  show  for  one  year,  in  the  pre-arranged 
rotation  of  districts,  will  prevent  any  failure  that  might 
probably  occur  in  holding  it  at  a  time  when  another  ex- 
hibition will  be  drawing  public  attention,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  the  metropolis. 

The  Council  have  received  from  the  Chemical  Com- 
mittee the  annual  report  of  Professor  Way,  the  Con- 
sulting Chemist  to  the  Society,  on  the  satisfactory  pro- 
gress of  the  chemical  investigations  iu  his  laboratory, 
of  which  the  results  will  be  published  in  the  Society's 
Journal ;  and  on  the  great  increase,  within  the  last 
quarter,  of  chemical  aUalyses  required  for  agricultural 
purposes  by  members  of  the  Society.  The  Council 
have  adopted,  on  the  recommendation  of  that  Com- 
mittee, the  following  subjects  for  investigation  during 
the  ensuing  12  months: 

1.  The  continuation  of  the  investigation  into  the  absorptive 
properties  of  soils,  including  clays. 

2.  The  nutritive  properties  of  the  Grasses. 

3.  The  agricultural  propel  ties  of  the  chalks  and  marls. 
■1.  The  chemical  properties  of  water,  with  a  view  to  its  effects 

on  irrigation,  and  on  the  health  of  animals. 
The  members  have  already  been  favoured  by  Prof.  Way. 
with  three  very  interesting  lectures  during  the  present 
year  :  the  first,  on  Guano,  and  on  that  extensive  adul- 
teration at  present  prevjiiling  in  it,  which  entails  so 
great  a  disappointment  and  pecuniary  loss  on  the  farmec 
who  purchases  the  spurious  article  ;  the  second,  on  the- 
absorptive  powers  of  soil  in  reference  to  manure, 
when  a  new  faculty  in  certain  soils  was  experimentally 
elucidated,  by  which  manuring  matter  is  arrested  by 
them  from  Uquids,  and  retained  in  intimate  combination 
until  required  as  food  for  plants  ;  the  third,  on  butter 
and  cheese-making.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
interest  excited  by  Prof.  Way's  second  lecture,  ha 
kindly  consented  to  repeat  its  delivery,  previously  to 
laying  before  the  Journal  Committee  the  full  details, 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  important  discovery 
to  which  it  had  reference,  and  the  experimental  re- 
searches by  which  the  truth  of  that  discovery  has  beea 
extended  and  confirmed. 

The  Council  have  been  honoured  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert  with  communications  on  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  naturalise  a  hardy  and  prolific  race  of 
sheep  from  Thibet  at  her  Majesty's  farm  at  Osborn  ; 
and  on  a  plan  for  turning  the  sewage  of  towns  into  a^ 
source  of  national  wealth  by  its  application  to  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  They  have  also  been  favoured  by 
the  Earl  Grey,  H.M.'s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for. 
the  Colonial  Department,  with  a  communication  on 
asphaltic  manure  from  Vice-Admiral  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald.  Commander  of  H.M.'s  Naval  Forces  on  the 
West  Indian  Station. 

The  Council,  in  conclusion,  beg  to  remind  the  mem» 
bers  of  the  Society  of  then:  privilege  to  attend  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Council ;  the  first  Wednesday, 
however,  of  the  month  being  excepted,  when  only  the 
legislative  business  of  the  Society  is  under  consider- 
ation, and  the  admission  is  consequently  confined  ta 
members  of  Council  and  Governors.  At  the  weekly 
meetings  discussions  take  place  on  the  communication 
of  personal  experience  on  topics  of  practical  interest  in 
agriculture  ;  and  on  those  occasions  the  presence  and 
co-operation  of  the  members  generally  of  the  Society 
are  at  all  times  desired  and  esteemed  as  a  favour  by  the 
Council. 
By  order  of  the  Council,  Jaiies  Hobson,  Secretary. 
On  the  motion  of  Sir  Hugh  Richard  Hoare,  Bart., 
seconded  by  Mr.  Barugh  Almack,  this  report  was  una- 
nimously adopted  by  the  meetmg. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire,  the  President,  then  took 
the  chair,  when  Colonel  ChaUoner,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  meetmg 
the  report  of  the  Auditors,  and  to  make  a  few  remarks- 
on  the  state  of  the  arrears  of  subscription,  and  the 
means  of  recovering  them,  agreeably  with  the  special 
orders  of  the  Council.  He  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments of  the  documents  of  the  Society,  placed  by 
the  Bye-laws  under  the  charge  and  custody  of 
the  Secretary,  by  which  every  portion  of  the  cor- 
respondence could  at  once  be  produced  which  had 
taken  place  at  any  time  with  members  against  whom 
actions  were  brought  in  the  County  Courts,  and  all|other 
documentary  evidence  required  ^in  court  to  establish  the 
due  election  and  membership  of  any  defaulter  under 
those  circumstances.    The  advantage  of  this  arrange. 
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ment  and  ready  production  of  papers  had  already  prored 
of  high  value  in  each  case,  and  led  to  the  payments  of 
arrears  claimed.  After  the  decision  in  the  Westminater 
County  Court,  he  thought  there  would  now  be  no  doubt 
of  the  Society's  claims,  or  of  the  necessity  of  the  Council 
enforcing  them. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Challoner,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Rowlandson,  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  voted  unanimously  to  the  auditors,  for  their  care 
in  auditing  the  Society's  accounts.  Mr.  Knight  re- 
turned thanks.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
the  members  that  the  accounts  of  the  Society  were  so 
admirably  kept,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  trouble 
in  comprehending  or  examining  them  ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  auditors  found  it  a  pleasing  task  to  audit  them. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Prof.  Way,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  of  delivering  three  valuable  lectures  to  the 
members  during  the  present  year.  Mr.  Barker  having 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  great  scientific  value  of  those 
lectures,  and  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  having  borne  his  testi- 
mony to  their  great  practical  utility,  the  noble  President 
put  the  question  from  the  chair,  with  his  special  amend- 
ment that  the  thanks  offered  should  be  "cordial" 
ones,  and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. — Prof. 
Way  returned  thanks  ;  expressing  the  gratification  that 
it  gave  him  to  find  that  his  application  of  science  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  were  approved  by  the  practical 
farmers  of  the  country,  of  which  on  that  occasion  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs  might  be  regarded  as  the  representative. 
It  would  always  give  him  pleasure,  whether  ofBcially 
connected  or  not  with  the  Society,  to  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  great  art  they  were  that  day  met  together 
to  support. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Camoys,  seconded  by  Sir 
Richard  P.  Joddrell,  Bart.,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  voted  unanimously  to  the  President.  The  Marquis 
of  Downshire  acknowledged  the  compliment  paid  to 
iiim,  and  expressed  the  warm  interest  he  felt  in  pro- 
moting the  great  objects  of  the  Society,  although  distant 
engagements  so  frequently  prevented  his  due  at- 
tendance at  its  meetings.  His  lordship  took  that 
opportunity  of  stating  to  the  members  the  result  of  his 
trials  of  azotised  manure,  and  the  great  success  attend- 
ing its  application. 


who  have  remained  longest  in  school,  makejthe  best 
servants,  remain  longest  in  their  places,  show  more  of 
personal  respect  to  their  superiors,  have  a  feelmg  for 
greater  physical  comforts,  and  are  in  "every  social 
relation  bettei^  and  happier  by  the  education  which  they 
have  received.  Rev.  H.  Dawes,  in.  his  Remarks  on  the 
Educational  Plans  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education, 
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Calendar  of  Operations. 

MAT. 
Sussex  Faem,  ila;/  20.— Wheat,  on  wet  clay  soils,  looks 
yellow  and  sickly,  but  on  dry  land  it  looks  tolerably  well  ;  Oats 
also  begin  to  look  rather  blue  ;  Barley  looks  more  healthy,  but 
is  partly  destroyed  by  the  wireworm.  The  seeds  intended  to 
be  cut  for  hay  have  the  appearance  of  an  average  crop  ;  the 
Potatoes  come  up  regular,  and  as  yet  no  appearance  of  being 
injured  by  the  late  frosts.  The  Hop  bines  grow  slowly,  but 
there  are  no  signs  of  any  damage  being  done  as  yet ;  a  few  fine 
days  of  sunshine  would  put  everything  a-going  again.  We  have 
commenced  to-day,  as  we  have  part  of  the  ground  ready  to 
drill,  dung,  and  sow  Swedes,  and,  if  time,  we  shall  be  engaged 
preparing  the  land  and  sowing  tor  some  time.  The  kinds  we 
sow  are  principally  Skirving's  and  purple-top,  with  a  few  of 
green-top  and  Laing's  Swedes  when  too  wet  to  sow  Turnips. 
We  shall  plough  Grassland,  and  sow  Rape  for  autumn  seeds 
for  the  sheep.  Men  are  engaged  turning  up  dung  in  the  cattle 
yards,  filling  and  spreading  dung  for  the  Swedes,  hoeing  Pota- 
toes and  Beans,  and  chopping  and  loosening  earth  round  the 
Hop  hills.  Women  are  engaged  hoeing  Beans  and  Potatoes 
and  pulling  Thistles  and  Docks  out  of  Wheat.  J.  B. 


SMITHFIELD,  MoNDir,  May  20.  " 

\fhitS.fL°l^^^^^^  is  large  and  quality  good.  As  usual  im 
Hhit  Monday  the  demand  is  small,  consequently  lower  prie^ 
suonW  oT'sh*  '"•  J^""  '=  '^  considerable  increase  &  tte 
supply  of  Sheep  and  Lambs,  which  causes  a  duU  trade  tw 
them  Sheep  in  the  wool  are  now  quite  out  of  season,  to 
therefore  cease  to  quote  them.  Good  Calves  are  freely  soldlt 
!  i  S  ,  =^™.?.'i-™"  meet  with  a  dull  sale.  From  Germany 
and  Holland  there  are  238  Beasts,  650  Sheep,  and  96  Calvel? 
ZlSk^l^fd"!?.',?™  «-"-^'  500  leasts;   and  220»' 


to 


Per  St.  of  S  lbs.— s 
Best  Long-wools  . 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    ...    

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2  10—3 

Lambs  4     8 5 

Calves  ,. 2  10 4 

Pigs      '.'.  3     0  —  4 


S    d 


Calves,  176 ;  Pigs,  388. 


Miscellaneous. 

Rapid  Butter-making. —  The  new  American  chum, 
patented  in  England,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Mansion-house  on  Easter  Monday,  was  again  shown,  a 
few  days  since,  at  the  Ship  Tavern,  Water-lane,  Tower- 
street,  in  presence  of  several  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  butter  trade,  and  Dr.  Ryan,  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  when  from  four  quarts  of  cream  and  two 
quarts  of  London  sweet  milk  it  produced  5  lbs.  of  butter 
of  excellent  quality  and  flavour.  The  result  elicited 
unqualified  approbation  from  the  gentlemen  present. 

On  the  Growth  of  Oats. — Knowing  that  before  grain 
ripens,  much  of  its  nutritive  power  remains  in  the  stem, 
and  having  this  unpropitious  climate  to  deal  with,  it 
occurred  to  me  that,  if  Oats  were  cut  and  made  into 
hay  some  six  weeks  before  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  I 
should  have  a  valuable  product,  avoid  the  risks  of  a 
late  harvest,  get  the  crop  off  the  land  in  time  to  sow  a 
second,  or  stolen  crop,  and  last,  but  not  least,  make  a 
larger  money  return  from  my  Oat  crop  than  if  I  allowed 
the  grain  to  ripen.  I  therefore  cut  a  certain  acreage 
of  Oats  before  any  part  of  the  straw  ceased  to  be  green 
and  succulent ;  it  was  made  into  hay,  not  as  hay  is 
generally  made,  by  exposing  it  to  the  bleaching  and  de- 
structive action  of  sun  and  rain,  but  by  putting  it  up 
into  small  stooks,  as  is  done  when  the  grain  is  ripe.  It 
thus  dried  without  exposure.  This  Oat-hay  was  (of 
course  not  threshed)  given  in  the  winter  to  sheep, 
cattle,  and  horses,  and  put  in  their  racks  side  by  side 
with  the  best  Clover-hay.  The  animals  invariably  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  Clover-hay,  leaving  that  untouched ; 
they  throve  well  upon  the  Oat-hay  ;  and  its  high  nutri- 
tive power  is  confirmed  by  chemical  analysis.  I  care- 
fully weighed  from  the  same  field  a  like  acreage  of 
ripened  Oats  and  its  straw,  and  the  money  produce  of 
both  kinds  is  as  follows  per  Scotch  acre  : 
An  acre  of  ripened  Oats  gave  36  bushels  of  Oats,  pre- 
sent value,  say  25.  per  bushel     "     ...£3  12    n 

150  stones  of  straw,  at  24  lbs.  to  the  stone,  3d. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Chicoht  -.JCW.  On  deeply  cultivated,  well-tilled  and  manured 
and  clean  land  of  somewhat  clayey  nature,  sow  now  i  lbs.  of 
seed  per  acre  in  shallow  rows  12  inches  apart.  They  wiU  be 
up  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  must  be  singled  out  8  inches 
apart,  and  hoed  clean  at  intervals  during  the  summer,  and 
taken  up  in  November. 
CoEN  Laws  :  JB.,  JN.  The  article  on  this  subject  must  be  de- 
clined :  with  thanks. 
GfiASs  Seeds  :  An  Old  Sub.  Tour  question  cannot  have  reached 

us,  unless  it  is  that  answered  to  "  G.  A.,"  at  page  286. 
Hybrid  Guinea-fowl  :  Sylvanus.  There  are  such  things  as 
hybrids  between  the  guinea-fowl  and  the  domestic  fowl,  but 
they  are  extremely  rare.  Two  such  were  lately  living,  and 
may  still  be  alive,  in  the  possession  of  the  London  Zoological 
Society,  in  the  Regent's-park ;  and  an  account  of  two  others, 
bred  in  America,  that  were  surviving  at  the  time  the  report 
was  made,  is  given  in  the  *'  Annals  of  Natural  History," 
vol.  xix.,  p.  210,  by  Dr.  S.  6.  Morton.  They  have  all  proved 
barren  monsters,  of  uncertain  sex,  with  the  male  characters 
predominating.  On  what  evidence  does  the  friend  of  "  Syl- 
vanus  "  believe  that  his  chickens  are  similar  hybrids  ?  Please 
let  him  describe  them.  They  would  be  greatly  valued  by  sup- 
porters of  the  *'  Tastigiarian  "  theory,  who  would  rely  much 
on  the  pos&ih'dity  of  such  crosses  founding  a  new  race,  and  on 
whose  minds  the  long-recorded  list  of  sterile  mules  seems  to 
make  no  impression.  D. 
Manure  ;  JB  F.  Two  cwt.  of  superphosphates  mixed  with  two 
cwt.  of  guano  will  be  an  admirable  manure  for  an  acre  of 
Swedes.  "Hillyardon  Practical  Farming  and  Grazing" 
is  a  good  book  on  the  subject  you  name. 
Netting  :  MA.  We  have  used  the  tar-twine  netting,  costing 
about  id.  per  yard.  The  labour  of  shifting  is  much  less  than 
hurdles.  They  will  last  two  years,  and  with  mending,  a  third. 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  is  spoken  well  of.     We  do  not  know  it. 


Best  Long-wools.  ...      to    . 

- 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  3    4  —  3 

fi 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    ...    —    . 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2  10  —  3 

2 

Lambs 4    8  —  5 

4 

Calves 3    0—1 

2 

Pigs      3    0  —  4 

0 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Mat  25. 
Vegetables  are  well  supplied.  Strawberries  and  Hothouse 
Grapes  are  both  more  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Pine-applee.  "Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  areabundaut;  Oranges 
and  Lemons  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Young  Carrots  and  Tur- 
nips may  be  had  atfrom  6d.  to  23.  6d.  a  bunch  ;  some  green  Peas 
of  good  quality  have  been  supplied  from  Cornwall  and  France. 
Frame  Potatoes  fetch  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  pound.  Lettuces  and 
other  salading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mush- 
rooms. French  Beans,  Asparagus,  and  Rbubarb  are  plentiful. 
Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Bignouia 
venusta,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Epacrises,  Acacias,  Lilacs,  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Roses, 
FRUITS, 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  6s  to  10s 
Grapes,hothouse,p.lb.,5s  to  lOs 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,4d  to  Is 
Gooseberries,   green,    per  half 

sieve,  5s  to  7s 
Apricots,green,p.pottle,Sd  tols 
Apples,kitchen,p.  bsh.,  4s  to  6s 

—  per  100,  6s  to  12s 
Lemons,  perdaz..  Is  to 


1  17 


Deduct  cost  of  threshing 


7    0 


...£5    2    6 


Net  value  of  the  acre  

An  acre  of  unripe  Oats  gave  205  stone  of  hay,  at 
2'ilbs.  to  the  stone,  worth  more  than  hay,  which  is 
sold  here  at  lOd.  per  stone  ;  say  205  stones,  at  lOd.  3  10  10 
This  leaves  an  increased  product  of  3/.  8*-.  4rf.  over  that 
of  the  ripened  Oats  ;  in  addition  to  which  I  saved  all 
the  risk  of  a  bad  harvest,  and  cleared  the  ground  in 
good  time  to  put  in  a  second  crop.  To  those  who  wish 
to  try  this  plan,  I  would  recommend  ^¥iate^  Vetches  for 
the  stolen  or  second  crop,  as  I  have  proved  they  stand 
our  winters  without  injury.  Martyn  fV.  Roberts,  Tor- 
lundy^  Fort  William,  N.B.j  April  17,  1850,  in  Farmer'' s 
Herald. 

Education  of  Agricultural  Labourers. — Now,  on  this 
point,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  out,  on  the 
knowledge  of  casesjthat  have  come  within  my  observation, 
as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  who  have  left 
the  school  here,  which  has  now  been  open  nearly  eight 
years  ;  many  who  had  been  at  shool  for  some  time  have 
now  left,  and  are  gone  to  different  employments  ;  some 
as  domestic  servants,  and  others  in  the  usual  employ- 
ments of  agricultural  life  ;  some  as  apprentices  to 
trades  ;  and  I  can  affirm  most  conscientiously,  that  those 


FrenchBeans,p.l00,2sedto3s6d 
Asparagus,  p,  bund.,  2s  to  63 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  3d  to  8d 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  33 
Broccolijp.doz.bundl.,  63  to  12s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  1208 

—  per  cwt,,  3s  to  7s 

—  per  bush.,  28  6d  to  3s  6d 

—  frame,  per  lb.,  Is  to  2s 
Turnips,  p.doz.bun.,  2s  6d  to  is 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  28 
Cucumbers,  each,  6d  to  2s 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  5d  to  7d 
Spinach  p.  sieve,  Dd 


VEGETABLES. 


Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  5s  to  12s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6a 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  Ss 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  24b 
Nuts,    Barcelona,  per   bush., 

20s  to  2-2s 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  90s  to  lOOsp.lOOlbs 


from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
Perat.  ofSlbs.— 8    d       s    d 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3    0  to  3    4 

Best   Short-horns  2  10  —  3    0 

2d  quality  Beasts  2     4  —  2     8 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds      —    ... 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3    8  —  3  10 

Beasts,  3571;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  26J230 
Feiuat,  May  24. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  smaller,  but  quite  adequate  to  the 

demand  ;  no  higher  prices  can  be  quoted.     We  have  also  a  less 

number  of  Sheep,  but  only  in  very  few  instances  is  more  monev 

obtained.  Lambs  are  still  plentiful;  however,  trade  is  more 
,  cbeerful  for  choice  ones,  but  middling  quality  are  very  unsale- 
able.    Good  Calves  are  readily  sold  at  an  advance  of  about  2d. 

per  8  lbs.    from  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  6  Beasts 

/lO  bheep,  and  103  Calves;  from  Scotland,  240  Beasts :  and 

lib  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 

Best  Suots,  Here- 
fords,  tfcc.        ...  3    0  to  3    4 

Best  Short-horns  2  10  —  3    0 

2d  quality  Beasts  2     4  —  2     8 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3     8  —  3  10      __„,       „ ^ 

Beasts,  615;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  10,020;  Calves,  347 ";  p"igs,  36ol 

COAL  MARKET.— Friday,  May  24. 
Buddie's  West  Hartley,  13s.;  Tanfield  Moor,  13s. ;  Wallsenfl 
Braddyll'sHetton,  15s.  od.  ;  Wallsend  Haswell,  168.  6d.'  Walls- 
end  Lambton,15s.  9d.  ;  Wallsend  Tees,  16s. 

HOPS.— Feidat,  May  24. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  the  market  con- 
tinues very  firm.     It  is  reported  that  the  bine  continues  to  pro- 
gress, but  is  still  backward  and  uneven.    Very  little  doing  on 
the  duty,  which  is  still  estimated  at  ISO^OOOi. 

MARK  LANE. 
MoNDAF,  Mat  20.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land 
carriage  samples  to  this  morning's  market  was  moderate ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  a  decline  of  Is.  per 
qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'unight,  before  any  progress 
cou'd  be  made  in  selUng.  Foreign  is  held  nominally  at  the 
rates  of  last  week,  but  a  similar  reduction  would  in  many  in. 
stances  have  been  accepted  to  have  effected  sales.- Our  quo- 
tations for  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  are  fully  supported. — 
Oats  are  a  slow  sale,  but  not  cheaper.— The  Flour  trade  is 
heavy. 

BEITISH   pee  IMPEELAL  QUAHTtK.  3,       s.  s.      s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  40—44  Red 37—39 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  44—47  Red 39 — 4X 

—  —       Talavera    46—52 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York. ..White  40—4?  Red 36—39 

—  Foreign   33—51 

Barley,grind.&  distil.,  19s  to22s...Chev.  24—27  Malting    22—25 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling  15— 20  ilalting    19—22 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    15—18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  18—21  Feed    ...15-19 

—  Irish    Potato  14—18  Feed    ...  12—16 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew  14-18  Feed    ...  12—16 

Rye  19—21  Foreign    18—20 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton  5J.— 6i 

Beans,  Mazagan  21s  to  24s Tick  24— 27  Harrow    24—27 

—  Pigeon 268  —  363. ..Winds      —      Longpod      

—  Foreign  Small  24—36  Egyptian  20—22 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  23—26  Suffolk     24 28 

—  Maple  24s  to  27s Grey  -22—24  Foreign    19—28 

Maize  White  24—28  Yellow...  24—27 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  33—37 

—  Suffolk ditto  23— ::J3  Norfolk    28—33 

Foreign  per  barrel  20—24  Per  sack  28— S3 


Aeeivals  in.  the  Poet  of  London  last  week. 


Flour,12980  sks 
—        260  bis 

English    

Irish 
Foreign 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
3064 

10740 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
914 


Malt 

Qrs 

8056 

25 


Oats.  I 

Qrs. 

1155 

15259 


Beans. 

Qrs. 

474 

744 


Qrs. 
71 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  7s  to  9s 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  48 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d  to  Is 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  2d  to  Is 
Radishes,  p.  12  hands,  3d  to  6d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,.  Is  to  2d 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  la 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,perbunch,2d 
Watercress,  p.  doz.  bunches, 

6d  to  9d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  la  to  48 


POTATOES.— SocTHWAKK,  May  20. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  market  is  very  moderately 
supplied    with    good    English    Potatoes,    consequently   high 
prices   are  obtained  for  anything  that   is    of  good    quality. 
Foreign  Potatoes  are  rather  short,  but  are  not  selling  at  much 
advance.     The  following  are  this  day's  quotations  : — York  Re- 
gents,  120s.  to  140s.  per  ton;   Scotch  cups,  65s.  to  75s.  ;  ditto 
whites,  45s.  to  50s. ;    French  whites,  408.  to  703.  ;    Rhenish 
do.,  50s.  to  70s. ;  Belgian  do.,  50s.  to  65s. ;  Dutch,  408,  to  50s. 
HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
SMITHFIELD,  May  23, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    663  to  74s     Clover      

Inferior  ditto 54        63      New  Clover    ... 

Rowen     50        60      Straw      

New  Hay       —        — 

CuMBEELAND  Maeket,  May  23, 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  758    '   "    ■ 


65s  to  84s 


23        28 

,  COOPEB. 


Inferior  ditto.. 

New  Hay 

Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


55 


63 


,.     80        86 
Whitechapel, 


Inferior  , 
New  Clover 
Straw 


28 


65s  to  70s 
55        60 


May  23. 


JOSHDA    BAEEB. 


New  Clover  .. 
Inferior  ditto.. 
Straw      


— 3  to  — 
60  65 
22        25 


5100 

Feidat,  Mat  24.— There  has  been  a  fair  arrival  of  foreign 
Oats  during  the  week,  but  the  supplies  of  all  other  grain  are 
moderate.  This  morning's  market  was  thinly  attended,  and 
business  in  all  descriptions  of  corn  was  very  restricted.  Wheat 
was  held  at  the  nominal  prices  of  Monday  last,  but  to  have 
forced  sales  some  reduction  must  have  been  submitted  to. — 
Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  are  unaltered  in  value. — The  Oat 
trade  is  heavy,  and  late  rates  barely  supported  for  inferior 
samples.- French  Flour  is  a  slow  sale,  and  Is.  per  sack 
cheaper.- Floating  cargoes  of  Galatz  corn  arrived  on  the 
coast  would  fetch  33s.  to  34s.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance.— 
During  this  week  the  temperature  has  been  higher,  with  a 
varying  wind  and  warm  showers,  which  have  forced  vegetation 
and  improved  the  appearance  of  the  country. 
AamvALs  this  week. 


English 

Irish    ... 

Foreign 

Impeeial 

aveeages. 

April  13 

20 

27 

4 

11 

18 


May 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 
Fluctuat 
Peices. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flonr. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

2680 

670 

60 

2240  sacks 

7830 

1620         j       19550 

—  briB. 

■Wh£At. 

Baeley. 

Oats. 

Bte. 

Beaks. 

Peas. 

385  id 

22jlld 

16s  3ci 

205  8(i 

23s  9d 

265  id 

37  ID 

22    8 

15    3 

21     6 

23    9 

24    9 

37    1 

22     1 

16     0 

21     8 

23    8 

26    1 

86  11 

22     0 

14    7 

19  11 

23  11 

24    9 

38    0 

22     0 

15    3 

19     1 

21  L8 

24    9 

39    7 

22     5 

15    5 

21    7 

25    6 

24  11 

38    0 

22    i 

16    1 

20     9 

24     3 

26    1 

1    0 

1    0 

1    0 

1     0 

1       0 

1    0 

ions  in  th 

3  last  six 

wee 

ks 

Com 

ive 

rages 

393  7d 
38    6  - 
38    0 
37  10 
37    1 
86  11 


Apa.  13. 

Apb.  20. 

Aps.  27. 

Max  4. 

Mat  11. 

... 

... 
... 

...     r 

;::  - 

...   L 

...  L 

— L'J-J 

Liveepool,  Feidat,  Mat  24. — The  receipts  into  this  port, 
coastwise  and  from  Ireland,  since  Monday  last  are  still  very 
small,  and  beyond  7000  qrs.  of  foreign  Wheat,  the  arrivals  from 
abroad  are  only  moderate.  At  our  market  this  morning  a 
decided  feeling  of  indift'trence  almost  generally  prevailed.  All 
descriptions  of  Wheat  were  excessively  dull  of  sale,  and  indis- 
criminately depressed  in  value  Id,  to  2d.  per  70  lbs,  from  our 
last  quotations.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  commanded  less 
attention,  and  were  rather  cheaper.  Oats,  of  which  scarcely 
any  remain  here,  advanced  ^d.  per  70  lbs. 


21—1850.] 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE, 


DALSTON     >'URSERT.™TO    NOBLEMEN,    GENtLEMEN, 
NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROXHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  in  consequence  of  the  premises 
being  required  by  the  London  and  Birmingham  ^Vest-India 
Dock  Junction  Railway  Company,  to  sell  by  Auction,  on  the 
premises,  Dalston,  Middlesex,  on  MONDAY,  May  27,  and 
following  day,  at  12  o'clock  each  day,  the  valuable  GREEN- 
HOUSE  PLANTS,  consisting  of  choice  Azalea  indica,  Erica, 
Epacris,  Boronia,  Burchelias,  Diosma,  Pimelea,  Erythrina, 
Kennedya,  Metrosideros,  Fabiana,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Ter. 
benas.  Chrysanthemums,  Lobelias,  Calceolarias,  H&liotropes, 
Cupheas,  Myrtles,  Hydrauj^ea,  Alstrosmerias,  Cactua,  Gar- 
denias, Clianthus,  Dahliai:,  Clematis,  Jasmine,  Aloes,  Biooma, 
Roses,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  &c. — May  be  viewed  two  days 
prior  to  the  saie.  Catalogues  had  (6J.  each,  returnable  to  pur- 
chasers) on  the  premises,  at  the  Shop  in  Covent-garden,  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone,  Esses. 


BROOK-STREET,  UPPER  CLAPTON. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Mr. 
Batten's  Nursery,  Brook-street,  Upper  Clapton,  on  THURS- 
DAY, May  30,  at  3  for  4  o'clock,  precisely,  a  rich  bed  of 
TULIPS,  about  120  rows,  the  property  of  an  Amateur. — May 
be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  had  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leyton- 
stone, Esses. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND   OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  WED- 
NESDAY, May  2f)th  ;  THURSDAY,  30th  ;  and  FRIDAY,  31st, 
about  1000  first-rate  DAHLIAS;  also  the  newest  varieties  of 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  Heartsease,  Climbing  Roses, 
plants  in  bloom,  and  a  variety  of  bedding  plants. — May  be 
viewed  the  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and 
of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Esses. 


MR.BATEiMAN'S  CELEBRATED  COLLECTION 
OF  ORCHIDS.— The  Committee  for  providing  a  Church, 
Parsonage,  and  Schools  in  the  wild,  populous,  and  neglected 
district  of  Biddulph  Moor,  are  happy  to  inform  the  growei's  of 
Orchidaceous  Plants,  that  Mr,  Bateman,  in  promotion  of  this 
important  object,  has  generously  placed  at  their  disposal  about 
400  of  his  SPECIMEN  PLANTS,  among  which  will  be  found 
nearly  all  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  species  at  present  in 
cultivatiin.  These  will  be  submitted  for  unreserved  sale  by 
Mb.  STEVENS,  at  his  Great  Room,  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  on  TUESDAY,  the  llth  day  of  June,  on  the  morning 
of  which  day  they  will  be  on  view.  Catalogues  are  preparing, 
and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  whi-n  they  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Auctioneer,  or  from  either  of  the  Secretaries, 
who  will  be  happy  to  give  any  additional  information  respect- 
ing the  projected  Cburch,  &:e. 

Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  Buglawton,  near  CongleEon. 

Rev.  John  Sdtcliffe,  Oatlands,  ditto. 

May  25tb.  Ron    Secretaries 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  2d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  OLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  o5,  Sobo-square,  London. 

See  ilie  Gai-deney's''  Chronicle  first  Saturdav  in  each  month. 


I  Mf  ORTANT  TO  HORTICULTURISTS.  ~  The 
A  great  number  of  inquiries  for  a  description  of  the  REGIS- 
TERED STRAWBERRY  and  MELON  TILES,  renders  it 
impossible  for  the  inventor  to  answer  each  application  sepa- 
rately, and  he  therefore  now  introduces  a  wood  engraving  of 
two  of  them,  forming  a  pair,  which  he  hopes  will  suffioe  to 
give  an  idea  of  their  construction  and  mode  of  using  them. 


TWO  STRAWBERRY  TILES  FORMING  A  PAIR. 
These  Tilea  are  now  being  extensively  used,  and  have  been 
highly  approved  of  by  some  of  the  highest  stan^ling  in  the 
Horticultural  world— in  confirmation  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  published  testimonial  which  appeared  in  the 
1st  page  of  this  Paper  of  last  week.  An  illustrated  Pamphlet, 
with  further  particulars,  can  be  had,  on  sending  three  postage 
stamps  to  the  inventor,  Mr.  John  Robeb.~s,  3i,  Eastcheap, 
City.  London. 


MR.  ALEXANDER  will  Sell  b}-  Auction,  on  the 
premises.  North-street,  Poplar,  on  TUESDAY,  May  2S, 
at  12  o'clock,  a  choice  Collection  of  TULIPS,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Dabk,  who  is  declining  their  cultivation,  comprising  Lady 
Stanley,  Louis  XVI.,  Brulante  Eclatante  (Betrel),  Strong's 
King,  Camuse  de  Craix,  Thalia,  Brown's  Ulysses,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Jefferj's  Rose  Elizabeth,  Lila's  Grand  Vase, 
Sharpe's  Victoria,  Midway  new.  Eclipse  new,  Don  Cossack 
(Biz.  es,  ex.).  Dangerous  new,  Samson,  Water  Witch,  &c.  ; 
also  many  new  broke  flowers  only  in  this  eo  lection,  together 
with  the  stage,  with  cloth,  patent  pullejs,  rollers,  &c.  May 
be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  sale  ;  Catalogues  bad  on  the  pre- 
mises, the  "City  of  Canton,"  Poplar,  "White  Swan,"  West 
Ham,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Shackleuell,  near  London. 
"  THE  ERECTIONS  OF  THREE  GREENHOUSES, 

GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,  Ac. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  the 
piemises,  King's-rd.,  Chelsea,'oppoEite  Cremorne  Gardens, 
on  TUESDAY,  May  28,  at  2  o'clock' precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs 
Dennis  (the  lease  of  the  Premises  being  expiied),  300u  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  comprising  Camellias,  Geraniums,  <tc., 
finely  in  bloom.  Also  a  quantity  of  Plants  for  Bedding  out, 
consisting  of  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c.,  in  choice 
variety.  With  other  Miscellaneous  Nuisery  Stock.  May  be 
viewed  one  day  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the  usual 
Seed  Shops,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton 
Nursery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton. 

STOVE  CLIMBERS,  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  DAHLIAS, 
AND  BEDDING  PLANTS  GENERALLY. 

MR,  HASLAM    will   sell  as   above,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  on  PRIDAY,  May  31.— Catalogues  to  be  had  at  the 
Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  South  Essex  Nurseries,  Epping. 


QTEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Graeechurch-street, 
O  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Honicuhurists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Ta-ak  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
itc,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  slate  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  praspectusea  will 
be  forwarded,  a^;  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobilitj*s  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-wnrk,  &c. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 
IMPORTANT  SANITARY    INYENTIOK". 


if^0^ 


WATER-CRESSES. 

TO  BE  LET,  hail'  an  acre  of  recently-planted 
WATER-CRESSES  (Spring  Water),  capable  of  being  in- 
creased  to  an  acre  or  more,  within  S  miles  of  Londou,  near  two 
lines  of  Railway.  The  Advertiser  would  not  object  to  engage 
an  industrious  Man  on  weekly  wages  and  a  shaiein  the  profits, 
to  one  who  understood  the  growing  of  Water-cresses. — Address 
or  apply  to  Mr.  Wilson,  24,  Conduit-st.,  Regent-st,,  London. 
TO  MARKET  GARDENER S ." 

TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion, a  desirable  MARKET  GARDEN,  situate  at  Turnham- 
greeu,  near  the  high  road,  containing  upwards  of  16  Acres, 
with  good  House  and  Offices,  To  a  tenant  of  undoubted  re- 
sponsibility, the  extensive  and  valuable  stock  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  Bushes  will  be  included  in  the  Letting,  and  Scheduled  in 
the  Lease.— Apply  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Patekson,  Solicitor,?,  Bouverie- 
street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


T^TEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— The  best,  cheapest,  and 
-L^  largest  Newspaper  in  the  World,— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  GO  large  columns  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, postage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  Lloyd, 
12,  Salibbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a  sample. 

pROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

VV        FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Plati,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  lai'ge  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  Qd.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivei-y.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
!No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one,  May  be 
bad  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Coqan 
and  Co.j  48,  Leicester- square,  London. 
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CMARSDEN'6  ROTARY  WATER-CLOSETS 
•  and  EFFLUVIA  TRAPS,  acknowledged  by  the  most 
scientific  to  be  the  best  and  simplest  self-acting  Water-Closets 
and  Efiiuvia  Traps  ever  invented.  A  stench  arises  at  the  time 
of  using  all  other  Water-Closets — with  this  invention  it  can  be 
got  rid  of.  It  is  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  with  four 
receivers  or  buckets  caused  to  revolve  by  the  weight  of  the 
matters  falling  into  one  of  the  receivers,  when  it  instantly 
empties  itself  into  the  drain  or  sewer,  and  another  bucket  is 
ready  from  the  opposite  side  to  take  its  place,  and  two  others 
on  their  ascent,  to  be  emptied  in  their  turn,  while  any  upward 
escape  of  effluvia  during  these  successive  changes  is  effectually 
prevented,  by  overhanging  and  side  fiaps  of  vulcanised  India- 
rubber,  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  choked  up  or  get 
out  of  order ;  no  balance  weight  or  handles,  no  D  or  syphon 
traps  required  with  these  Closets.  All  traps  that  require  water 
to  keep  them  air-tight  must  necessarily  leave  a  sediment  to  pu- 
trify.  The  value  cannot  be  believed  unless  seen  and  tested. — 
Also  Manufacturer  of  Decorative  Marble  Paper-hanging. — 
Waterloo  House,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  near  the  Bridge. 


NOTICE. 

ANTHONY'S  PATENT  AMERICAN  CHURN.— 
Copt. — The  first  experiment  with  the  New  American 
Churn  and  the  Old  Suffolk  Churn  at  Beuacre  Hall  Farm, 
10th  May,  1S50.  From  13  quarts  of  Cream  by  the  American 
Churn  produced  11  lbs.  3  oz.  of  Butter  in  12  minutes.  From 
IS  quarts  of  Cream  by  the  Old  Suffolk  Churn,  produced  13.^  lbs. 
of  Butter  in  30  minutes,  being  1  oz.  of  Butter  more  to  each 
quart  of  Cream  of  the  same  quality  in  favour  of  the  American 
Churn.— Chkistophee  Ssiith,  Bailiff  to  Sir  Thomas  Gooch, 
Bart. 

Apply  to  Messrs.  Key  and  Mitchell's  Depot  for  Patented 
and  other  new  and  useful  Inventions,  97,  Newgate-street;  and 
Branch  Estabtishment,  22y,  Blackfriars-road, 

Parties  infringing  rigorously  prosecuted. 


DR  S.  NEWINGTON'S  HAND-DRILL  HOES, with 
their  various  fittings.  Wi'h  these  Hoes  a  man  or  lad  can 
hoe  from  two  to  three  acres  of  Wheat,  Beans,  &.C.,  daily,  the 
tines  being  made  with  movable  shares  and  adapted  either  for 
stirring  or  hoeing.  Hand-Dibbles,  with  from  6  to  9  depositors 
each,  Wheel-Dibbles  for  all  corn.  Mangold,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
&c.  Drop-drills,  and  Hand-sowing  Implements  for  dropping 
seed  at  defined  intervals  in  the  seams  of  the  plough,  or  in  pressed 
land,  or  in  drills.  A  Prospectus  and  Lecture  on  Seeding  sent 
gratis  on  application  to  Messrs.  Dufadr  and  Co.,  Agricultural 
Depot,  2L,  Red-lion-square,  Holborn,  London.  The  above 
Dibbles  received  the  prize  given  by  the  Royal  Agi'icultui*al 
Society  at  Nvrwich, 


FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE   PIPES " 

TAMES    LYNE     HANCOCK,    Sole    Licensee    and 

^  Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  IXDTA 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING.  These  Pipes  are  well  adapted 
for  watermg  Gardens,  conveying  Liquid  Manure,  for  Breweries 
Gas  Fitiings,  Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly 
sound  \\  ATEKPROOF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required.  Hot 
Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dres^in^  is 
required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  flexible  in  all  temperatures  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire-Engines  ■  and  from  their 
not  leaking,  ara  found  exceedingly  useful  in  convcTing  hot  or 
cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like  purposes 
Being  extremely  poi  table,  stowing  closely  without  danger  of 
injury,  resisting  the  influence  of  climate,  insects,  and  vermin 
frequently  so  injurious  to  such  articles  on  board  ship,  and  re^ 
taining  their  virtues  though  long  out  of  use,  render  them  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  exportation. 

N.B.— VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  HOSE 
fitted  with  Roses,  Jets,  and  Branches,  complete,  with  Union 
Joints,  ready  to  attach  to  Water  Cisterns. 
^AU  letters  or  Orders  addressed  to  J.  L.  H.  at  the  Manufac- 
tory and  Warehouse,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London 
will  meet  with  immediate  attention.  ' 

»..*  ^'  represents  the  Uiiion-jeint,  for  effecting  the  commanicaaon 
between  the   Hose-rtel  and  the  Tank,   or   Reservoir. 
£,  the  Bos,  for  couiaining  any  small  tools  required. 


J.  L,  Hancock  invites  atten  tion  of  parties  using  long  lengths 
of  the  Flexible  Gardtn  Hose,  to  his  SELF-ACTING  HOSE 
PIPE  REEL,  which  is  found  a  most  convenient  machine  for 
winding  up  and  conveying  aivay  the  Hose  when  out  of  use, 

ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.— 

Id.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


x:j^^ 


Galvan- 
ised. 
Id.  per  yd. 


12 


10 

14 


Japanned 

Iron. 
5«i.per  yd. 
6^      » 


2-inch  mesh,  light,  21-inch  wide 

2-inch      ,,       strong  „ 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „ 
l|-inch      ,,      light  „ 

l|-inch      „       strong  „ 

l|-inch       ,,       extra  strong ,,  ...     14         ,j  11 

All  the  above  can  bs  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  Zd, 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


pHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE  FENCE  AGAINST 
V-^  HARES  AND  RABBITS,— Iron  Wire  Netting  of  various 
patterns,  to  exclude  the  smallest  Rabbits,  ia  coils  of5i),  100,  or 
any  given  number  of  yards,  at  prices  varying  from  id.  to  Is.  per 
yard  run.  Aviary  Net  at  proportionate  prices.  None  sent  out 
without  at  least  two  coats  of  the  best  Anti-corrosive  Paint. 
Testimonials  of  the  highest  and  most  respectable  character, 
received  during  the  last  13  years,  enable  the  Advertiser  to 
speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  excellence  of  theariicle. — Apply 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Tatlob,  Barnwood,  near  Giouces'.er  ;  or  to 
Robert  Woodcock,  ^t  the  M:>nuf:ic-torv.  stnke  Ferrv.  Norfolk. 

TO  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  whu  require 
a  plentiful  and  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  PURE  WATER 
to  their  Country  Mansions.  «,        ,    .     .  , 

Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS  beg  to  oiler  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  R^M,  which  is  perfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to 
31)  times  the  height  of  the  waterfall  by  which  it  is  worked. 

THIS  MACHINE  CAN  BE  APPLIED  WHEREVER  A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAIiNED ; 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
500  of  them  erected  in  England  and  other  countries  by  Messrs, 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  wurk  many  years, 
afford  ampleproof  of  its  great  value  and  efliciency. 

Estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
vevance  of  Water,  Tanks,  and  Reservidrs,  may  be  had  on 
aDDlication  to  Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS,  CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange- street,  Trafalgar-square,  or  at  the 
Works  in  the  Grove,  Southwark,  London. 
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ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PRICE    TEN    SHILLINGS 

AND   UPWARDS. 

A  PORTABLE   INSTRUMENT 

FOR 

FUMIGATING    GREENHOUSES, 
STOVES,  AND   FRAMES, 

OR 

SHRUBS  AND  FLOWERS,  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR, 
Without  injurinff  t/ie  most  delicate  ^^lant ; 


DELIVERING    THE    SMOKE    COOL,    IN    i 

DENSE   aL\SS, 

And  effecting'a  great  saving  of  Tobaeso. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SUPPLIED  TO  T£ 
TRADE  BY 

V  Messrs    BARBER  and  GROOM, 

LONDON ; 

AND   MAY   BE   HAD   OF   ALL 

Ironmongers,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists.. 


The  Instrument  is  also  available  for  Famigaling  Apiaries  ;  or  Houses  and  Ships  during  the  prevalence  of  Cholera  or  other  epidemic  Diseases,  or  when  infested  ty  Insects  ;  with  it,  also" 
Rooms  and  Closets  may  be  scented  by  burning  Lavender  or  other  aromatic  Herbs.  It  is  of  most  easy  application,  the  substance  to  be  used  for  fumigation  being  placed  in  the  magazine  at  top, 
and  Ignited  with  a  match  or  paper,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  smoking  pipe  ;  it  is  so  Ught  that  it  can  be  carried  about  and  used  by  a  lady  without  inconvenience.  AU  that  is 
necessary  is  to  introduce  the  nozzle  into  an  aperture  in  the  door  of  a  Greenhouse,  and  by  turning  the  handle  it  will  soon  he  fiUed  with  smoke  ;  nor  is  the  machine  less  effective  in  the  open  air 
for  the  smoke  being  concentrated  to  a  point,  and  made  to  issue  in  any  required  direction,  the  whole  force  of  the  instrument  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  particularly  affected  part.  A  great 
deal  of  Tobacco  may  be  saved  by  placing  the  Plant  under  a  paper  tent,  or  some  other  temporary  covering,  daring  the  operation. 


GiBBESzEs'  Chronicle,  Edited  by  De.  LmiiLEr.—"  Within 
the  last  few  days  I  have  given  this  invention  a  fair  trial.  The 
principles  upon  which  it  acts  are  admirable,  causing  a  most 
complete,  and  hence  economical,  combustion  of  the  most 
essential  portions  of  the  tobacco,  and  emitting  a  dea^e  column 
of  smoke  in  a  perfectly  cool  stite,  so  that  all  fear  of  scorching 
IS  avoided.  To  those  who  think  of  obtaining  a  machine  I 
would  recommend  the  larger  sizes,  being  more  efficient  for  the 
fumigating  of  greenhouses  and  hothouses,  or  similar  erections 
Frank  Masters,  Exotic  :^urse>y.  Canterbury. -[\Ye  beUeve  ihe 
praise  thus  given  to  ilr.  Brown's  invention  to  be  perfectly  well 
merited.  We  repeat  that  this  is  a  nice,  useful,  efifective 
machine— much  the  best  we  have  seen.]" 

CocNTET  Gestiemas,  Edited  by  Me.  Giexnt.— "  One  of  the 
most  econoinical  and  simple  implements  that  can  be  apnUed  to 
the  fumigation  of  horticultural  or  other  buildings  •  we  have 
had  one  in  use  for  a  month  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
There  IS  not  the  least  waste,  for  there  is  no  violence  as  thire 
must  be  with  the  common  fumigating  bellows.  The  tobacco 
IS  burned  gently,  and  goes  away  entirely  in  smoke  without 
heat,  and  we  have  had  nothing  eaual  to  it  for  partial 
application  to  a  single  infected  plant.  "  It  is  avaUable  out  of 
doors  as  well  as  in  doors,  and  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
useful  instruments  ever  invented  for  the  plantsman  who  is 
careful  of  his  specimens." 

Gjsdenees'  and  Fabuees'  Jocenal,  Edited  by  Me.  Dickson 
—  Tobacco  smoke,  since  the  very  earliest  of  our  recollection, 
has  been  to  us  the  most  intolerable  thing,  and  many  others 
equally  and  cordially  detest  it.  Any  invention,  therefore,  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  exposure  to  its  fumes  on  the  part  of 
those  vrho  are  compelled  to  use  it  in  the  ordinary  operations  of 
gardening,  would  doubtlessly  receive  and  welcome  such  an 
invention.  We  have  therefore  much  pleasure  in  pointing  to 
ilr.  Beown's  Fcmigatoe— a  neat,  portable  machiSe,  wo?ked 
with  a  handle  and  wheels,  by  which  air  is  supplied,  and  the 
smoke  driven  through  a  tube,  the  end  of  which  mav  be  pointed 
through  a  hole  in  the  back  or  front  of  a  garden  frame,  throu»h 
■which  the  smoke  would  pass  without  annoyance  or  inconve- 
nience to  ths  operator  ;  or  the  machine  might  be  carried  in  the 
hand,  and  the  tube  directed  to  the  plants  or  parts  of  plants 
afiected,  and  without  applying  it  to  the  entire  atmosphere  of  a 
house  or  frame.  Amateurs,  who  manage  their  own  plants,  will 
hnd  this  to  be  one  of  their  indispensable  implements  " 

Floeist  and  Gaedenee,  Edited  by  Me.  Beck.—"  We  have 
had  one  of  these  for  some  time,  and  are  much  obliged  bv  the 
inventor's  courtesy,  as  it  has  enabled  us  to  test  its  merits  in 
our  houses.  Every  one  -knows  the  misery  endured  in  fumi- 
gating plant-structures ;  how  the  operator  has  to  enter  with  a 
handkerchief  tied  over  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  to  stop  there 
m  a  state  of  suffication  whilst  with  a  pair  of  bellows  he  creates 
smoke  enough  from  a  quantity  of  burning  tobacco  to  destroy 
the  green-fly.  Some  gardeners  cannot  sleep  the  whole  ni^ht 
afterwards ;  and  amateurs  cannot,  or  will  not,  undertake  so 


TEST!  MON  lALS. 

I  disagreeable  a  task.  "With  the  instrument  we  are  noticing,  it 
I  only  requires  that  the  upper  receptacle  be  filled  with  tobacco  ; 
j  place  on  that  a  piece  of  lighted  paper,  introc^uce  the  end  of  the 
tube  into  the  greenhouse  ;  and  then,  gently  turning  the  handle, 
the  whole  of  the  smoke  created  in  the  combustion  of  the  tobacco 
I  w-ill  be  sent  into  the  house  in  a  state  quite  innocuous  to  the 
1  plants,  hut  entirely  destructiire  to  the  green-fly.  It  is  a  great 
;  improvement  upon  any  contrivance  for  effecting  the  same 
i  object,  and  must  command  success." 

I      CoiTAGE  Gardener,  Edited  by  Mr.  John.?ton.— "  If  a  very 
[  small  quantity  of  tobacco  be  put  into  the  circular  vase  at  the 
I  top,  and  a  piece  of  lighted  paper  upon  the  tobacco,  the  spout 
i  then  be  introduced  through  a  slightly  raised  sash  of  the  house, 
'  and  the  handle  of  the  fumigator  slowly  turned,  there  will  he 
;  such  a  continued  and  copious  flow  of  smoke  that  the  house, 
I  though  a  large  one,  will  be  filled  in  very  few  minutes.    It  is 
1  the  rapid  and  continuous  production  of  smoke  which  renders 
1  this  really  an  economical  instrument,  for  it  is  quite  certain 
;  that  by  its  use  less  than  half  the  tobaccD  is  sufficient,  com- 
I  pared  with  that  required  when  its  combustion  is  slower.     For 
;  ladies,  and  other  amateurs,  it  possesses  this  additional  recom- 
I  mendation,  that  they  need  in  no  way  be  incommoied  by  the  ! 
smoke  :  they  stand  outside  the  house  to  be  fumigated,  and  not  ■ 
a  whifFof  ihe  smoke  escapes  from  the  fumigator  except  that 
delivered  by  it  into  the  house.     It  may  be   employed  equally  | 
efficiently  for  fumigating   pot  plants,  or   bashea  in  borders  ;  I 
these  need  only  be  put  under  a  tent,  formed  by  driving  a  stake  j 
into  the  ground,  and  throwing  a  sheet  or  other  covering  over  I 
i;,  and  the  spout  of  the  fumigator  introduced  beneath  will  1 
sooner,  and,  consequently,  more  efficiently,  fill  the  space  with 
tobacco. smoke  than  any  other  mode  we  know." 

Midland  Florist,  Edited  by  Me.  Wood.— "  These  things  we  ' 
would  buy  ourselves,  and  therefore  recommend  them.— We  ' 
have  often  used  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  in-  ; 
sects,  which  had  a  perforated  tin  box  (in  which  was  placed  i 
the  lighted  tobacco)  screwed  on  the  nozzle.  When  this  was  i 
applied,  the  tobacco-smoke  was  driven  hot  upon  the  plants,  - 
and  often  injured  them.  By  the  very  excellent  little  instrn-  ■ 
ment  we  now  have,  this  is  completely  obviated,  as  the  smoke  ; 
is  thrown  in  a  continuous  jet,  so  cool,  that  the  most  delicate  \ 
plant  is  uninjured." 

The  Florist's  Guide.—"  This  little  machine,  which  haa  ' 

been  recently  patented,  will  he  found  a  very  useful  implement. 

It  consists  of  a  small  circular  box,  in  the  inside  of  which  is  a 

fan ;  on  the  top  of  the  bos,  a  copper  funnel  and  tube,  with 

grating  inside,  in  which  the  tobacco  is   placed.      When  the 

j  tobacco  is  ignited,  the  smoke  is  drawn  into  the  box,  and  is 

I  thence  propelled  through  a  second  tube  either  against  the 

I  plants  in  the  open  air,  or,  through  an  aperture,  into  the  green- 

j  house  frames  or  pits.     This  apparatus  connected  with  a  para- 

j  petticoat  (don't  be  alarmed,  reader,  it  is  only  a  parasol  with  a 

i-etticoat),   will  be  found  excellent  for  funaigating  standard 


Roses  and  other  plants  in  the  open  air.  On  a  large  scale  the 
1  machine  will  also  be  useful  for  large  houses." 
I  Gardeners'  Hite,  Edited  by  Me.  Neville.—"  We  congratu- 
I  late  our  readers  on  the  introduction  of  this  important  machine. 
I  Mr.  Brown  has  succeeded  in  furnishing  the  Horticultural  and 
;  FloricuUural  part  of  society  with  a  most  valuable  instrument 
!  (and  done  what  has  long  been  wanting)  for  the  destruction  of 
i  the  green-fly  (the  common  aphis).  The  powers  of  this  unique. 
■  garden  implement  are  astonishing,  a  column  of  cold  tobacco. 
'  smoke,  free  from  any  sparks  of  fire,  is  forced  through  the  tube 
i  with  amazing  rapidity,  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  house  in  a  very 
,  few  seconds  ;  one  of  the  many  advantages  it  possesses  is  its 
portability  and  ease  of  application  ;  a  portion  of  the  lube  is- 
i  made  to  revolve,  by  which  means  the  under  parts  of  the 
foliage  of  plants  can  be  fumigated  with  tke  same  facility  as  the 
upper,  even  though  they  may  bs  trailing  on  the  ground." 

John-  Edwards,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  Wace  Cottage,  HoUoway. — 
"Two  months'  trial  of  the  Fumigator  warrants  me  in  asserting 
that  it  must  supersede  all  other  contrivances,  being  very^ 
superior  to  anything  in  use,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  apphed,  and  being  so  effective  and  economic.  I  shall  make 
a  point  of  showing  it  in  operation  to  everyone  who  visits  ms." 

RicHAED  Stains,  Esq.,  Middlesex-place,  London.  —  "This 
is  a  very  useful  and  economical  instrument,  and  far  superior  to 
any  other  fumigator." 

Mr.  Thomas  Ingram,  Gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  Windsor— 
"I  have  delayed  writing  until  I  gave  the  Fumigator  a  fair 
trial,  and  I  can  testify  that  it  answers  admirably,  and  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  plan." 

Mr.  George  Wtness,  Gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  Euckinguam 
Palace. — *'  After  giving  the  Fumigator  a  fair  trial,  I  approve  of 
it  very  much,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  efiect  a  great 
saving  of  tobacco." 

Mr.  Joseph  Paxton,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Detonshiee, 
Chatsworth. — "I  have  given  the  Fumigator  a  fair  trial,  and  I 
find  it  most  effective  for  smoking  plants,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will  come  into  universal  use." 

Mr,  Charles  Turner,  F.H.S.,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. — 
"The  Fumigator  was  tried  here  in  the  presence  of  several 
gardeners  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  the  whole  of  whom 
pronounced  it  an  admirable  invention,  and  greatly  superior  tc 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  effective,  economical,  and  easily 
worked.    It  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated," 

Mr.  W.  Holmes,  F.H.S.,  Sudbury  Nursery.-"  This  iastru- 
ment  is  calculated  for  very  general  use,  and  will  be  found 
highly  convenient  and  economicaL" 

Mr,  Thomas  Thomson,  Iver,  Buckinghamshire. — "A  very- 
useful  and  economical  instrument." 

Mr.  Bragg,  Star  Nursery,  Slough. — "  Effects  the  object  with, 
certainty  and  celerity,  without  raising  the  temperature 
materially.     The  saving  of  tobacco  being  very  great." 


ALEXANDER  SHANKS  and  SON,  Machine 
-l-A-  iliKEEs,  Ogilvy-place,  Arbroath,  respectfuUv  soUcit  the 
attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardene'rs  to  fheir 
IMPROVED  GRASS  CnTTIN'S^ROLLIXG  illcHItrE  for 
^•^^^S,  the  completeness  of  which  has  now  been  fuUv 
proved.  The  Machine  works  with  perfect  ease,  producing'  a 
beautiful  smooth  surface,  and  attended  with  a  saving  of  labSur 
of  SO  per  cent.  ° 

Fkoji  Me.  Chaeles  U'Intosb,  Chief  Gakdenee  to  His  Geace 

THE  DCEE  OF  BcCCLECCH,  DilKEITB  PabK. 

,,  „     „  T  ,  "  Dalkeith  Park,  June  28,  1817. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  ymors  of  the  15th  inst.,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  state  that  your  Grass-Cutting  Machine  has 
far  exceetJed  my  expectation.  We  have  it  in  constant  use,  and 
find  that  It  does  its  wor.;  most  completely.  As  to  the  saving 
of  time.  It  IS  not  easy  to  calculate  accurately ;  hut  of  this  I  am 
satisfied,  that  the  expense  of  the  Machine  wiU  be  saved  in  one 
year  in  all  places  of  similar  extent  with  the  grounds  here  —I 
am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Messrs.  Shanks  and  Son."  "  Chas.  M'L-jtosh." 

A.  S.  and  Sox  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
iarmers,  Agriculturists,  and  others  to  an  improved  STR\W 
or  HAT  CUITI.VG  MACHIxVE,  which  they  have  recently  in 
venled.  The  cheapness  and  utility  of  this  improved  Machine 
combined  with  superior  workmanship  and  durability  enable 
the  inventors  confidently  to  recommend  it,  as  the  most  profit- 
able Machine  of  the  kind  yet  sent  out.  Further  particulars 
and  a  list  of  prices  may  be  had,  by  applying  to  the  makers  or 
to  their  Agents.  Agents  for  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  C  Lee 
Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Hammersmith  ;  Hertford,  Mr.  George 
Folkard,  Ironmonger;  Liverpool,  Messrs,  Charles  D.  Young 
and  Co.,  Castle  BuUdings,  Derby-square ;  Manchester,  Jlessrs. 
JS""  w"?  /?i°^^"'?.''=''°  =""^  Co.,  Seedsmen,  106,  Deans- 
It  inhA^'*^'  ■"■■;  ^"'  Barratt,  Nursery  and  Seedsman, 
Seed?m»„'  p';"'^'''  ^,^,'"''  ^-  ="■<'  J-  Dickson,  Nursery  an<^ 
sr  Fn^^S '  '''"^S"^'  il"srs.  Charles  D.  Young,  and  Co.,  32, 
Co     i°    <:1}^^''V-^'^"'^S'S^-  *"^^"=-  Charles  b.  Young' anti 


p ARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTI  -  CORROSION 
^^  PAINT,  especially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  most  public  bodies,  and  by  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Clergy,  for  out-door  work  at  their  country  seats. 
The  Anti-Corrosion  is  particularly  recommended  as  the  most 
durable  out-door  Paint  ever  invented,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  description  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
&c.,  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwards 
of  GO  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  500  and  GOOJ  testi- 
monials in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  the  rank  and  station  in 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public  notice. 

Lists  of  Colours  and  Prices,  together  with  a  Copy  of  the  Testi- 
monials, will  bo  sent  on  application  to  Waltee  Caeson,  No.  9, 
Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange. 

No  Agents.— All  orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
sent  direct. 


IRON    AND     WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS     PERRY     AND     SONS, 
252,  OXFORD-STREET  ,>eae  HYDE  PARK), 
And  Hightields  Foundry  and    SN'rought-iron   Works,  Bilaton, 

Staffordshire,  ilanufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 
Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  &c, ; 
Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 
Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing  ; 
Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 
And  Government  Contractors. 
The  works  of  Messrs.  Pebet  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  first  iron  district,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.    The  show- 
rooms contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 
and  Wire-work,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.    An  Illustrated 
Cata,logue  of  Bedsteads,  with  ^mensions  and  prices,  sent  on 
appDcatioDj  post-ixfie. 


HIGHLAND   AND   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

GLASGOW^  SHOW.— The  Entry  of  Short-hom  Bulls  for  the- 
Sweepstakes  closes  on  the  1st  of  June.  All  other  Stock,  Imple- 
ments, J:c..  must  be  entered  on  or  before  the  20th  of  June. 

Printed  Certificates  of  Entry  may  be  had  on  appUcation  to 
the  Secretary.  John  Hall  Maxwell,  Secretary. 

Edinburgh,  6,  Albyn  Place,  2-tth  May,  1850. 

LIGHT,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 
pROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
Vy  FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  ha'lf  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid, 
on  wiLh  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id.  per  square  foot, 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
Croggon  and  Co..  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London. 

ELL'6  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  is  ready  for 

use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint.  For  beauty 
it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUT 
STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  va  iresb  Roman  Cement,  or  any 
other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Romaa 
Cement.    In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3  cwt.,  at  S5.,  15j.,  and  2l5.^ 

PATENT  MINERAL  FAINTS.— Inv.aluable  for  cheapness, 
beauty,  and  permanence  :  not  half  the  coat  of  other  paints,, 
always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  tor  years,  and  therefore 
well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s. ;  rich  brown, 
'2s.  Od.  ;  greens  and  light  colours  is.  per  gallon. 

G.  Bell  and  Co.,  2,  Wellington -street,  Gos  well-street.  London  - 
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HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY  OF    LONDON.— 
EXaiBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN. 
The  next  Meeting  will  take  place  on  Satdrdat,  tbe  8th  June. 
The  Gates  will  be  open  to  visitors  at  One,  p.m.      Tickets  are 
iBSued  to  the  orders  of  Fellows  at  this  Office,  price  5s.  each,  or 
at  the  Garden  in  the  afternoon  of  the  days  of  Exhibition,  at 
75.  Gd.  each. 

N.B.  No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on  the  day  of 
Exhibition. 21,  Kepent-street. 


"P  0 YAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
J-V  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FKUIT, 
on  WEDNESDAYS,  Jdne  12ih  and  July  3d. 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens,  only  by  orders  from 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  price  5s.  each  ;  or  ou  the  days  of  Exhi- 
bition, 7s.  Gd.  Each  ticket  will  admit  one  person  on  eitber  one 
of  the  above-named  days,  or  to  the  Collection  of  American 
Plants,  on  any  on9  day  from  the  3d  to  the  8th  of  June,  both 
included. 


ROSE  EXHIBITION. 

DISS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  Towns- 
men ot  Diss  will  oft'rr  the  following  prizes  for  RffSES  at 
the  Meeting  of  this  Society,  to  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  the  4th 
of  July.  1851). 

TO  NURSERYMEN— OPEN  TO  ALL  ENGLAND. 
Por  100  named  varieties,  1st  Prize,  a  Silver  Cup      ...  £10    0     0 

„  „  2d  Prize,  Money 3    0    0 

For  50  named  varieties,    1st  Prize,  Silver  Cup         ...      5    0    0 

„  ,,  2d  Prize,  Money       2    0     0 

For  36  named  varieties,    Isc  Prize,  Money      10    0 

„  ,.  2d  Prize,  Money       0  15    0 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  NOT  LESS  THAN  TWO  YEARS. 
For  36  named  varietiefl,     1st  Prize,  Silver  Cup        ...      5    0     0 

„  2d  Prize,  Money       2    0    0 

For2i  named  varieties,    1st  Prize,  Monev     3    0    0 

„  „  2d  Prize,  Money      10    0 

For  12  named  varieties,    let  Prize,  Money     10    0 

„  „  2d  Prize,  Money      0  10    0 

Also  to  Cottagers,  in  various  Prizes  3  10    0 

The  above  are  in  addiiioa  to  the  usual  Prizes  of  the  Society. 
All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bkowne, 
Bio'  Norton,  East  Harling,  Norfolk. 


AMERICAN  NURSERY,  BAGSHUT,  SURREY. 

JOHN  WaTERER  begs  to  announce  that  his  splendid 
collection  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  may  be  seen  gratis. 

The  Nursery  is  near  the  Farnborough  station  of  the  South 
Western  Railway,  and  three  miles  from  the  BUckwater  station 
of  the  South  Eas'ern  Railway. 


EXHIBITION    OF     AMERICAN     PLANTS,    KNAP    HILL, 
WOKI.'^G,  SURREY. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  that  the 
AMERICAN  PLANTS  at  Knap  Hill  are  just  coming  into 
bloom,  and  will  continue  in  perfection  during  the  month  of 
June.  As  a  display  of  flowers  this  is  perhaps  without  a  rival 
in  this  kingdom.  May  be  seen,  gratis,  any  day,  except  Sunday. 
The  Knap  Hill  Nursery  is  within  an  hour's  ride  of  Loudon, 
being  near  the  Woking  station,  South  Western  Railway, 
where  every  train  stops,  and  from  whence  conveyances  may  at 
all  times  be  had.  H.  W.atebek  is  a  principal  contributor  to 
the  Exhibition  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  orders 
for  seeing  which  may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  Fellows. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey,  June  1. 

ROSES. 

KOBERT  WHIBLEY  begs  to  announce  that  his  select 
collection  is  now  in  bloom,  occupying  one  of  the  ranges  of 
glass  upwards  of  50  feet  long,  and  invites  ali  admirers  to  view 
the  same.     Also  a  tine  general  stock  of  bedding,  and  all  other 
plants  in  great  varie'y,  very  select,  and  low  in  price. 
Chester  Nursery,  Kenoington,  London, 

NORLAND  NURSERY,  NOTTIlNG-HILL. 
"Vy  TO  WNSEND  has  the  following  Plants  on  sale  : 
V  »  •  Fuchsia  spectabile,  2fl.  Gd. ;  Mitraria  coecinea,  23.  Gd.  ; 
Dielytra  spectabile,  from  2s.  6d. ;  Cantua  pyrifolia,  2s.  Gd. ; 
Tropseolum  Smithii,  2s.  Gd. ;  Rose  Noisette  pumila  alba,  Is. 
Also  four  new  Petunias,  viz..  Prince  of  Wales,  .^s.  Gd  ;  Enchan- 
tress, 3s.  Gd. ;  Rosea  superba,  2s.  Gd. ;  and  Great  Britain,  2s.  Gd., 
the  two  former  were  raised  by  G.  Lennox,  Esq.,  and  obtained 
firet-class  certificates  at  the  June  show  (1849>  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society, 

W,  T.  has  the  entire  stock  ;  also  a  selection  of  the  new  (1850) 
Terbenas,  Petunias,  Mimulus,  Antirrhinums,  and  Chrisauthe- 
mums  sent  out  by  Chauviere,  Dufoy,  and  the  most  eminent 
growers,  at  II.  per  dozen.  The  older  varietiei*  at  ia.  per  dozen. 
'Catalogues  on  application. 

Remittance  from  unknown  correspondents. 


CEURUS  DEODARA  SEED  trom  this  magmticeut 
hardy  tree,  recently  imported  from  India,  and  warranted 
fresh,  may  be  had  till  the  end  of  June,  when  the  remainder 
will  be  planted.     Price  23.  Gd.  per  100,  or  20s.  per  1000  seeds. 

Jaues  Caeteb,  Seeddman  and  Florist,  238,  High  Holborn, 
London. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE 

GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
—The  case  of  JOHN  SHEPHERD,  No.  7  on  the  List  for  the 
next  Election,  and  the  Fourth  Application,  is  most  respectfully 
recommended  to  the  Subscribers.  Proxies  will  be  received  by 
Mr.  Gbissell,  11,  New  Piilace-ygrd.  Wps^miistpr. 


ROYAL    BOTANIC   SOCIETY,  Re-ent's   jeaik.— 
AWARDS  offered  for  FRUIT  at  the  Exhibitions  to  be 

held  un  Wednebdais  June  12th  and  July  3d,  1S5U. 
CLASS  TI. 

FA  Miscellaneous  Collection  to  include  the  following  kinds : 
one  Pinc-apple,  one  dish  of  Peaches,  one  dish  of  Nec- 
tarines, one  dish  of  Cherries,  one  dish  of  Grapes.  The 
selection  of  the  several  kinds  will  be  left  to  the  option  of 
the  Exhibitor,  July  3,  Q.L.S.,  S. 
PINE-APPLES. 

FB  Collections  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  sis  fruits,  nor 
more  than  two  of  one  kind.     July  3,  L.S.G.,  S.G. 

FC  A  single  fruit  of  Black  Jamaica,  Antigua,  EnvilW,  or  any 
of  the  black  varieties.     S.G.,  S.,  S.S. 

FD  A  single  fruit  of  the  Providence.     S.G.,  S.,  S.S. 

FE  A  single  fruit  of  the  Ripley  Queen.     S.G.,  S.,  S.S. 

FF  A  single  fruit  of  any  one  kind  not  already  specihed.  L.S., 
S.G.,  S.,  S.S. 

MELONS. 

FG  A  single  fruit  of  the  Green-fleshed  varieties.  June  12, 
S.G.,  S.,  S.S,     Julys,  S.S.,  B. 

FH  A  single  fruit  of  the  Scarlet-fcteshed  rarieties,  June  12, 
S.G.,  S.,  S.S.     July  3,  S.S.,  B. 

N.B.— In  EG  and  FH  the  fruit  must  be  cut. 
GRAPES. 

FI  Collections  of  three  dishes  of  distinct  varieties,  auy  colour. 
July  3,  L.S,,  S.G,,  S. 

FK  Collections  of  any  kind,  in  quantity  not  less  than  12  lbs., 
and  may  be  exhibited  in  tha  box  in  which  thty  are  sent. 
July  3,  S.G.,  S.S.,  C. 

FL  A  single  dish  of  any  black  variety.     S.G.,  S.,  S.S. 

FM  A  single  dish  of  any  of  the  white  varieties  commonly  known 
as  Muscats.     June  12,  S.G.,  S.,  S.S. 

FN  A  single  dish  white,  of  auy  other  kind  not  specified  above, 
such  as  Sweetwater,  Muscadine,  Cuasselas  Musque,  tiic. 
June  12,  S.G.,  S.,  S.S. 

FO  A  single  di^h  of  any  white  variety.     July  3,  S.G.,  S.,  S.S. 

FP  A  faingle  dish  of  Frontigoan  White.     June  12,  S.G.,  S..  S.S. 

FQ  A  single  dtsh  of  Frontignaa  Red.     June  12,  S.G.,  S.,  S.S. 

FR  A  single  dish  of  Purple  or  Red  of  any  kind  not  already 
epecitied.    ,June  12,  S.G.,  S.,  S.S. 

FS  A  single  dish  of  new  Grapes  of  any  colour  ;  if  introduced 
within  the  last  seven  years  they  wiU  be  considered  new. 
June  12,  L.S.,  S  G.,  S.,  S.S. 

FT  Tinea  in  pots.     July  3,  S.,  S.S. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

FU  A  single  dish  of  Peaches.    June  12,  S.G.,  S.,  S.S, 

TV  A  single  dish  of  Nectarines.     June  li,  S.G.,  S.,  S.S. 

FW  Collections  of  four  dishes  of  distinct  varieties.  July  3, 
S.G.,  S.,  S.S. 

FX  CoUeciions  of  two  dishes  of  distinct  varieties.  July  3, 
S.,  S.S. 

FY  ApfiicoTS  ;  single  djsh.     July  3,  B, 

FZ  Plums  ;  single  dish.     July  3,  B, 

GA  Figs  ;  single  dish.    July  3,  B. 

GB  Cheeeies  ;  single  diah.     June  J2,  S.S.,  B.,  C.    July  3,  B. 

GC  Strawbeebies  ;  collections  of  two  dishes  of  distinct  va- 
rieties.    June  12,  S.S.,  B,,  C. 

GD  Stkawbeeries  ;  collections  of  four  dishes  of  distinct  va- 
rieties.    July  3,  S.S.,  B. 

GE  Tropical  Fruits  produced  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland.    July  3,  G.,  S.G.,  S. 
Note. — A  dUh  of  fruit  is  detined  thus  :  Grapes  three  bunches. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  six  fruits.     Figs,   Plums, 

Cherries,  Strawberries,  and  other  small  fruit  to  be  exhibited  in 

quantities  forming  an  ordinary-sized  dish.     All  fruit  must  be 

perfectly  ripe  and  sound  ;  and  (except  Pine-  apples  and  Grapes) 

it  must  be  exhibited  in  punnets  9  inches  in  diameter,  dressed 

with  the  leaves  respectively  belonging  to  each  kind  of  fruit. — 

Punnets  will  be  provided  at  the  Garden. 
REGULATIONS. 
The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  Rules  annexed  to  the 

Schedule  of  Prizes,  must  be  scrupulously  attended  to. 

4.  At  half-past  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  gates  will  be 
closed,  after  which  no  subjects  for  competition  can  on  any 
account  whatever  be  received,  nor  can  any  further  entries  be 
made,  notwithstanding  that  the  plantis  (or  fruitj  are  already  in 
the  Garden. 

5.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  Judges  must 
proceed  at  10  o'clock  to  examine  the  merits  uf  the  subjects 
exhibited,  by  wh;ch  hour  the  placing  and  arranging  of  ali 
plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  must  be  completed. 

6.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  exhibitions  will  close,  and 
the  several  articles  exhibited  will  then  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Exhibitors. 

N.B.  Persons  residing  at  a  distance,  and  who  cannot  attend 
personally,  may  forward  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Marnock,  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park,  such  fruit  as  they  may 
wish  to  exhibir.  AUt.uch  parcels  of  fruit  must  be  delivered  at 
the  Garden  by  12  o'clock  of  the  day  preceding  the  12th  of  June 
and  3d  ot  July  ;  the  fruit  will  then  be  attended  to,  exhibited, 
repacked,  and  returned,  carriage  free,  or  delivered  in  town,  as 
the  owner  may  direct. 

The  following  is  the  money  value  of  the  Medals  offered. 

E.G.  Extra  Gold    £20         -  -    - 

L  G.  Large  Gold    15 

M.G.  Medium  Gold  10 

G.  Gold     7 

L.S.G.  Large  Silver  Gilc...      5 

L.S.  Large  Silver 4 

Exbibitors  would  greatly  facilitate  the  arrangements  if  they 
would,  as  early  as  possible,  inform  Mr.  Maenock,  at  the 
Gardens,  the  probable  number  of  articles  which  they  purpose 
to  contribute. 


S.G.  Suver  Gilt  £3    Os, 

S.  Silver  2    0 

S.S.  SmaU  Silver  ...    1    5 

B.  Bronze 0  15 

C.  Certificate  0  lo 


DAHLIAS— xNJDW    aNO  OUuIOn-    VAltir.  iiJiti  AI 
REDUCED  PRICES. 

WM.  DENYER,  Seedsman  and  Florist.  82,  Grace- 
church-street  (near  the  Spread  Eagle),  London,  has  just 
published  his  Annual  Descriptive  List  of  DAHLIAS,  contain- 
ing all  the  new  and  most  approved  show  varieties.  The  new 
varieties,  12s.  to  ISs.  per  dox. ;  the  older  kinds,  but  good  sorts, 
Gd.  each,  or  5s.  per  doz. 

Catalogue.^  may  be  had  on  application. 
Also.  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  in  packages  Is.  each, 
with  directions  for  use,  sufficient  to  make  50  gallons. 

N.B.  All  kinds  of  Seeds  suitable  for  present  sowing,  descrip- 
tive lists  of  which  may  be  had. 


TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  THAT  SPLENDID 

AUTUMNAL  FLOWER, 

THE    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  from  their  extensive  and  very  select  col'ection  of 
the  above,  comprising  all  the  new  and  fine  continental  varieties, 
at  the  following  prices  : 

50  best  new  sorts 25s. 

25  ditto  15s- 

12  ditto 93. 

Well  established  in  small  pots,  or  per  post  free. 
Their  successful  mode  of  cultivation  is  published  in  the 
Gardeyicrs'  Chronicle  of  Saturday,  May  18. 


THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
PLANTS  FOR  BEDDING  OUT  can  now  he  suppUed  by 
YOUELL  and  Co  ,  comprising  the  most  distinct  and  striking 
varieties  of  recent  introduction,  at  4s.,  6s.,  Vs.,  and  12s.  per  doz., 
viz..  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Pe.unias,  Antirrhinums,  Anagallis, 
Bouvardias,  Calceolarias,  Chrysanthemums,  Cupheas,  Carna- 
tions, Geraniums  (scarlet  and  fancy  kinds),  Heliotropes,  Lan- 
tanas,  Lobelias,  Lychnis,  Mesembryanthemums,  Nemophila 
macuiata,  Pansies,  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Salvias,  Double 
White  Rtjckets,  Zauschneria,  <fcc.,  of  which  Catalogues  can  be 
had  on  application,— Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 

SPANISH  FOWLS'  'EGGS.— A  Geatleman  residing 
near  Bath,  celebrated  for  his  breed  of  Spanish  Fowls, 
desires  to  dispose  of  a  few  Egga  at  Gd,  each,  or  Gs,  for  13.— 
Address  R.  M.,  Hayward's  Library,  Bath. 


SELECT  PLANTS. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  are  sending    out   the  following 
CHOICE  SELECTIONS,  at  the  annexed  low  prices,  the 
plants  of  which  are  exceedingly  strong  and  fine. 

Goods  carriage  free  to  London,  and  extra  plants  presented 
with  orders  of  iOs.  and  upwards.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sup- 
plied for  4  postage  stamps  for  postage. 

GERANIUMS. 
50  Fine  Show  varieties 
:;5  Ditto,  223,  ;  or  12  ditto  ...  ...  [[[  \ 

25  Superb  new  varieties,  40s.  ;  or  12  for 
12  All  new  varieties  of  last  season 

Fine  varieties,  per  doz.,  6s.  to  ...  ...  [ 

12  Superb  fancy  varieties 

Scarlet,  finest  horts,  per  dozen,  6s.  to 

FUCHSIAS. 
25  Fine  varieties,  Ifls. ;  or  12  tor  .,. 

25  Superb  ditto,  17s,  Gd.  ;  or  12  for 
12  Superb  new  varieties  ...  ...  .,,  * 

50  Varieties,  in  very  choice  assortment  .,[  [ 

PETUNIAS. 
12  Fine  varieties,  5s.  ;  12  superior  ditto 
12  Superior  new  varieties 
25  Varieties,  in  very  choice  assortmentj 

VERBENAS. 
25  Fine  varieties.,  8s. ;  or  12  for 
25  Superior  ditto,  125.  ;  or  12  for 
12  Superior  new  varieties 
50  Varieties  in  very  choice  assortment 

DAHLIAS. 
25  Fine  varieties,  10s. ;  or  12  for 
25  Superior  ditto,  17s.  Gd.  ;  or  12  for 
12  Superb  new  varieties 
12  Showy  Fancy  varieties,  9s, ;  12  new  varieties 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
25  Fine  varieties,  lUs.  Gd. ;  or  12  for     ... 
25  Superior,  17s.  Gd.  ;  or  12  for 
12  Superior,  all  new  varieties 
40  Varieties,  including  newest 

50  Varieties  select  Greenhouse  Plants 
12  Varieties  ditto,  Stove  Plants 
12  Varieties  fine  Achimenes 
6  Varieties  splendid  new  ditto 
12  Varieties  hne  Gloxinias,  15s. ;  6  superb  new 
12  Varieties  Summer  Climbing  Plants 
12  Varieties  Azalea  indica,  tine,  18s. ;  6  new  varieties    . 
12  Varieties  Choice  Cinerarias 
100  Varieties  Showy  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  pots 
25  Varieties  Rock  Plants,  12s.  ;  or  12  for 
12  Varieties  fine  Antirrhinums,  Gs. ;    or  12  superior  do.. 
12  Varieties  fine  autumn  Roses 

SHOWY  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
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Per  dozen — $    d 
Anagallis,  2  best  vars,, 

scarlet  and  blue  ...  6  0 
Bouvardia  splendeos  ...  6  0 
Chajnostonja  polyantha  5  0 
Cuphea  platycentra  and 

strigulosa        6    0 

Gaillardia,  in  6  varieties    G    0 

Heliotropium,  in  4  vars.     6    0 

Lantana  crocea  ...    t>    0 

„         Sellowii  ...     9     0 

The  above  are  all  in  pots,  and  are  very  fine  plants. 

Remittances  requested  from  unknown  correspondents.  Post 
office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  either  Bass  and  BaowN,  or 
to  Stephen  Beown,  Sued  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suflylk. 


Per  dozen — s 
Lobelia  erinus    grandi- 
flora,     and    compacta 

alba       5 

Mimulus  Harlequin  ...  10 
Plumoago  LarpentEB  ...  9 
Salvia,  in  8  varieties  ...  6 
Zauschneria  Calitornica  9 
Erinus  atpinus  ...     6 

Diauthus  Hcudersonii ...  10 
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MAYLE'S  MODEL  FUCHSIAS  FOR  1850.— No 
grower  can  expect  to  win  a  prize  at  any  of  the  principal 
exhibitions  in  town  or  country    without    these    magnificent 

Messrs.  Matle  and  Co.  will  send  out  their  SEYEN  NEW 
FUCHSIAS  on  the  20th  June,  extra  strong  plants.  From  the 
■yeryhigh  opinions  expressed  of  their  meriis  by  Dr.  Lindley,  Mr. 
Glenny,  &c.,  they  require  no  further  comment  from  us.  They 
are  the'thinirs  of  the  season,  and  must  be  had  by  all  who  wish 
±0  heep  pace  with  the  times. 

ilo.  i,  Diadem,  was  thown  at  Walsall,  near  Birmingham, 
with  two  blooms,  May  8  h,  and  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 
Judges*  opinion  :  "  By  far  the  best  ever  raised." 

Also  first  prize  at  Wolverhampton,  May  25,  against  some  fine 
©Ider  specimen  varieties  ;  and  first-class  certificate  awarded  at 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Society  on  the  20th, 

Those  in  bloom  will  be  exhibited  at  Chiswick  and  Regent's- 
park  June  shows.  Tbe  earliest  ordc-rs  will  secure  the  strongest 
plants.  Circulars  can  be  had.  Also  Mr.  Hoyles'  superb  Gera- 
3uums,  a  few  extra  strong  b  coming  plants  being  left. 

Stove,  Greenhouse,  Bedding  Plants,  (fcc,  including  every 
saovelty  of  the  season.  — 105,  New-street,  Birmingham. 


"THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DAY"  IS 

LEE'S  NEW  VARIEGATED  SCARLET  GERA- 
NIUM.—The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  vigorous,  and  the 
variegation  perfectly  constant.  The  foliage  is  bright  green, 
beautifully  margined  with  silver,  with  a  light  horse-shoe,  and 
an  occasional  pink  tinge.  The  trusses  are  large,  of  a  light 
scarlet  (the  most  conspicuous  colour;,  aud  the  general  effect  it 
produces  is  elegant  beyond  description. 

"THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DAY"  may  be  seen  iu  bloom 
at  Lee'8  Nursery  during  the  present  month.  On  the  1st  of 
August  good  established  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  at 
3:0s.  6d,  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  three 
or  more  are  ordered.  Orders  will  be  executed  strictly  in  rota- 
tion.—Address,  J.  and  C.  Lee,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Ham- 
aaersmith,  near  London.— June  1. 


HALLIMAN'S  REGISTERED  FRUIT  PRO- 
TECTOR,  PERFECTER,  AND  PRESERVER.— These 
Glasses  are  self-acting  Hothouses,  to  fruit  of  any  sort  on  the 
common  walls  ;  insects  are  easily  kept  out,  the  richness  of  the 
Suit  being  increased.  When  the  utility  of  these  glasses  becomes 
inown  to  the  public,  no  garden  will  be  without  them,  where 
fine  wall  fruit  is  desired  ;  they  can  easily  be  used.  Can  be  seen 
in  use  in  many  first-rate  gardens  round  London,  and  are  very 
ornamental  to  walls.  Fant  glass,  4  inches,  for  Peach,  &c., 
at  9fl.  per  dozen,  3L  10s.  per  100  ;  6  inches,  for  Grapes,  13s.  per 
dozen,  5i.  per  100.  Common  Glass  will  be  one-third  cheaper 
■when  C.  H.  can  have  it  completed.  Printed  directions  sent 
with  each  package. — Sold  wholesale  to  the  trade  by  the  sole 
snanufacturer,  C.  Halliman,  1,  Queen's-glace,  Norland-square, 
£.en!)ingtoa,  London. 


CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  BOXES 
AND  LIGHTS. 
One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  U!^e,  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2-!ight  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  \l.  4s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description, 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  givtnto  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  mostofthecounties  of  England.  Jas.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent.road,  London. 


HENRY  BIERTUMPFEL,  MANUFACTURER 
OF  IMPROYED  AND  PAlENT  GARDEN  SYRINGES, 
AND  ORNAMENTAL  ICE  MOULDS,  68,  Albany-street, 
Kegent's-park,  London,  respectfully  tenders  his  thanks  to  Gen- 
tlemen, Florists,  Nurserymen,  &c,,  for  their  continued  and  ex- 
tending patronage,  and  ventures  to  hope  that  he  may  still  be 
Jionoured  with  ihelr  commands.  To  those  who  have  not  at 
present  used  his  Improved  and  Patent  Garden  Syringe,  he 
respectfully  solicits  a  trial,  as  he  can  confidently  recommend 
tbem  to  be  unsurpassed  either  for  durability,  cheapness,  or 
■utility;  and  being  manufactured  of  the  Imperial  White  Metal, 
they  never  corrode  or  cause  verdigrease,  to  which  the  brass 
ones  are  liable. 

Improved  Garden  Syringe  with  two  Roses,  each  10s. ;  ditto, 
with  return  end,  each  ISs. ;  ditto,  with  Patent  Syringe  with 
three  Roses,  each  128.    A  liberal  allowance  made  to  the  Trade. 

H.  B.  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
Ms  New  and  Ornwmental  Ice  Moulds,  they  being  a  very  great 
improvement  upon  the  old  shape.  They  are  used  and  approved 
of  by  some  of  the  first  Club  Houses  in  London,  and  by  all  the 
most  eminent  Confectioners,  and  are  particularly  admired  tor 
their  elegant  and  unique  shape. 

N.B.  Made  in  Pints,  \^  Pints,  Quarts,  and  3  Pints. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  Wholesale  Department 
of  an  Old  and  Highly-respectable  London  Seed  Establish- 
ment ;  any  one  wishing  to  embark  in  the  trade,  or  to  add  to 
their  own  business,  wiU  find  this  an  opportunity  rarely  to  be 
met  with.— Apply  to  Messrs.  Sidhmt  and  Simpson,  8,  Welling- 
ton-street,  London-bridge. 

IMPORTANT  TO  HORTICULTURISTS. 

CAUTION. — Whereas  information  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  John  Robeets,  of  No.  34,  Eastcheap,  London,  that 
some  unprincipled  persons  have  been  making  and  selUng  his 
KEGISTERED  STRAWBERRY  TILES,  and  other  Horticul- 
tural appliances,  which  are  so  deservedly  approved  and  sought 
after  by  horticulturists,  this  is  to  give  Notice,  that  whoever  ia 
discovered  or  detected  in  so  doing  will  be  prosecuted  with  tbe 
utmost  rieour  of  the  law.  The  penalty  for  every  offence  is  30t. 
A  Reward  of  Twenty  Pounds  wdl  be  given  for  ever^  offender, 
on  proof  of  the  offence,  to  Mr.  Chaeles  Wellboewe,  31, 
Tooley-Btreet,  Southwark,  Attorney  to  the  Patentee.  A  pam- 
phlet, descriptive  of  the  inventions  referred  to,  may  be  had  on 
forwarding  three  postage  stamps  to  the  Inventor,  as  above. 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

GREEN  AND  CONSTABLE,  36,  Kmg  William- 
street,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge,  have  a  large  as- 
sortment of  GARDEN  TOOLS,  contaimng  all  the  recent 
inventions,  and  including  Lyndon's  Patent  Cast  Steel  Spades, 
Shovels,  and  Garden  Forks,  Lord  Vernon's  Hoe,  Jointed 
Hothouse  Syringes,  Transplanting  Tools,  Registered  Garden 
Xabels,  Ladies'  sets  of  Gardening  implements.  Pruning  Shears, 
Knivcb,  &c.  Agents  for  the  Vitreous  Porcelain  Garden  Bor- 
dering.—36,  King  William-st.,  five  doors  from  London  Bridge. 


NOVELTY,  ELEGANCE,  AND  DURABILITY. 

EKESTELL'S  PaTH-NT  METALLIC  ORNA- 
•  MElNTAL  garden  LABELS,  composed  of  a  combi- 
nation of  metals  entirtly  new,  in  a  variety  of  diflereut  patterns 
and  sizes,  are  far  superior  to  either  zinc  or  porcelain.  These 
elegant  labels  are  perfectly  white  and  well  suited  for  either 
Xawas  and  Conservatories  ;  thev  require  no  wire  to  attach  theuj, 
tout  may  be  rolled  round  a  branch,  bent  over  a  flower-stand  or 
pot,  or  be  fixed  in  the  ground  perfectly  upright.  They  are  cal- 
culated to  last  for  20  years,  and  may  be  written  upon  as  fieel^ 
as  paper.  If  the  names  are  to  remain  percnaneutly,  use  ink 
and  a  ateel  pen  ;  if  only  for  the  ordinary  period,  a  good  lead 
pencil.  The  ornamental  borders  of  these  labels  may  be  had  of 
any  colour  upon  order,  also  with  numbers,  if  ri^quired.  Foi 
Wine  bud  ale  cellars  the  piaio  labels  will  be  found  very  useful. 
Prices,  varying  according  to  weight,  frum  Is.  (3d.  per  duzen. 
To  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedj-meu  and.  Florists,  and  dealer.- 
zn  hurtiuulturai  implcoienis,  and  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory, 
363  High-street,  Croydon,  (Surrey, 


TT^XHIBITION  OF  INDUSTRY,  1851.— 
-f-J  The  following  is  the  LIST  of  LOCAL  COMMITTEES 
announced  up  to  this  day  (May  27)  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
vfith  the  number  of  returns  of  Subscripiions  made  by  them,  and 
tbe  total  amount  at  present  reported  by  each  town. 

%*  Where  no  sum  is  put  against  the  Town,  it  implies  that  the 
Local  Committee  of  that  town  has  not  yet  made  its  first  return. 


£    s. 
119  16 


2    7 


,  536  12 


91  19    6 


120 


69  19 
706    1 


29  18    0 


Aberdeen,  1  return 

Aberystwith 

Alloa 

Alton 

Appleby 

Arbroath 

Ashburton,  1  return 

Ashion-under-Lyne 

Barnard  Castle 11  15 

Barnsley 

Barnstaple 

Basingstoke 

Bath,  2  returns 146  14 

Batley,  1  return 133  10 

Bedford,  1  return  ...  115  13 

Belfast,  4  returns  , 

Berwick,  North 

Beverley,  1  return, 

Bideford 

Bilston 

Bingley,  2  returns, 

Birmingham,  4  rets.  6il 

Blackburn,  4  returns  775 

Bodmin 

Bolton,  3  returns  ...  557  13 

Boston,  1  return    ...    40    0 

Bradford     (Yorks.), 

2  returns 1495     0  0, 

Brain  tree 

Brampton,  1  return    10  10    i 

Brentford 

Brentwood 

Bridgenorth,2  returns  21    1    1 

Bridgewater,  1  return  37     6    1 

Bridlington 

Bridport,   3  returns 

Bristol,  3  returns 

Bromsgrove 

Buckingham. 

Burnley 

Burton-on-Trent 

Bury  St.  Edmunds, 

1  return    36  19 

Bury  (Lancashire) 
Camborne 
Cambridge  Univers., 

3  returns   140    0 

Town,  2  returns  126    4 

Canterbury,  1  return    23  19 

Cardiff,  1  return 95    3 

Carlisle,  3  returns...  257  11 
Chatham,  1  return...  43  16 
Cheltenham,  1  return  164  14 
Chelmsford,  1  return  78  18 
Chelsea,  1  return  ...  141  11 
Chester,  1  return  ...  50  0 
Chichester,  1  return  90  0 
Chiswick,  1  return...  46  7 
Chippenham,  1  ret.  21  7 
Chorley 

Cockermouth 

Coggeshali 

Colchester 

Colne 

CongletoD,  1  return 

Cork 

Coventry 

Cupar 

Darlington,  1  return    48    2    6 

Dartmouth 

Deal,  1  return 

Derby,  2  returns  .. 
Devizes,  1  return  ... 
Uevonport,  1  return 
Doncaster,  1  return 
Dorchester 

Dover,  4  returns 

Driffield,  Great,  1  ret.  3S 

Dublin 

Dudley,  1  return......  253  19    0 

Dunbar 

Dundee,  1  return   ...    21    0    0 

Dunfermline,  2  rets,   154  14    6 

Durbam,  1  return  ...  139  12  10 

Edinburgh,  1  return  446  14     6 

Elgin 

Exeter 

Falmouth,  1  return      20  18    0 

Faruham 

Fleetwood 

F  orlar 

Frome 

Galashiels 

Glasgow,  2  returns  1150 

GlOSEOp 

Gloucester,  2  ret. 

Gosport 

Grantham 

Gravesend 

Great  Grimsby 

Greenock 

Guernsey,  1  return  116  10 

Guildford,  2  returns     34    2 

Haddington 

Halifax,  4  returns...  679 

Halstead 

Hammersmith  1  ret.    20 

Hampstead 

Hartlepool.  1  return    39    4 

Hastings,  2_returns,  100    4 

Hawick 

Hayle 

Heiston 

Hereford,  3  returns    85    7 

Hertford,  1  return...    23    2 

Honiton 

Huddersfield,  3  ret.  866  15 

HuU,  2  returns  209  14 

Huntingdon,    1  ret.    60    2 

llfracombe 

Ipswich,    3   returns  330  11 

Isle  of  Wiyht,  1  ret.    52  11 

Jersey,  2  returns    ., 

Keighley,  1  return. 

Kendal,  2  returns . 

Keusiugion,  1  ret.., 

Keswick,  1  return . 

Kiddermm8ter,2ret.  169 

Ivilmaruock 

Kirkcaldy 

Kiiares  borough 

Lancaster,  2  returns    88    7    0 


2  15 

,  259  16 

14    0 

63    0 

56    0 


103 


0    0 


73.   5    0 


3    0 
7    6 


,  256    9 

".  117  12 

,  290  15 

20    3 

4 


4    6 


£    s.  d. 
Lauuceston 

Leamington,  1  ret,  43  2  6 
Leeds,  3  returns  ...  2010  16  10 
Leicester,  1  return  199  6  6 
Lewes,  2 returns  ...  103  6  € 
Litcheeld,  1  return  26  11  0 
Limerick 
Lincoln 
Liskeard 

Liverpool,  1  return  827  13  0 
Llanelly,  2  returns  141  4  2 
London,  4  returns, 24,866  14  0 
Ditto,  Ladies,  3  ret.  660  2  0 
London(South),lret,252  15  6 
Lourh 

Macclesfield 
Maidstone 

Manchester,  3  rets.  3500  15  0 
Marlborough 

Marylebone,  1  ret.      688    7     0 
Melrose 
Merthyr    Tydvil,    1 

ret 164    9     6 

Middlesboro',  1  ret.      40  16    0 
Montreal  (Canada) 
Montrose,  1  return...  56    1    0 
Newark 
Newcastle-under- 

Lyne,  1  return 33 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

4  returns 518  16 

Newnham,  1  return  53  5 
Newport     (Isle      of 

Wight).  1  return  76  13 
Newport  (Mon.)  2  refc.  75  18 
North  Allerton.l  ret.  22  0 
Northampton,  2  ret.  56  10 
Norwich,  1  return  SSD  13 
Nottingham,  1  ret.  830  12 
Odiham 
Okehampton 
Oldham 

Oxtbrd,  2  returns  ...  200    0    0 
Paisley 
Penzance 
Perth 

Plymouth,  1  return  90  12  0 
Pockiington 

Poole,  1  return  20  10     0 

Portsmouth, 1  return  300    0    0 

Preston,  2 returns...  264  10     6 

Putney 

Ramsgate,  2  returns    36    7    6 

Reading 

Redruth 

Reigate 

Richmond  (Surrey) 

Richmond  (Y.),l  ret.    68  10    0 

Ripon,  1  return 25     0    0 

Rochester 

Rotberham,  2ret.  ...    69    0    0 

Rugby 

Runcorn 

Rye 

Salisbury,  1  return    62    3    0 

Scarborough 

Selby 

Selkirk 

Settle 

Sheerness,  2  returns    24  10    0 

Sheffield,  1  return...  844  19     0 

Shrewsbury,  2  ret.    297    3    0 

Skipton 

Society  of  Arts    995    6    0 

Southampton,  1  ret.  350    0    0 

Southport 

South  Molton 

South  Shields 

Spaldiog 

Stamford 

Stafford,  1  return  ...    30    0    0 

St.  Andrews 

St.  Austell,  1  return    14    2    6 

St.  Colomb 

St.  Helen's 

Stirling,  3  returns...    56    7    0 

Stockport,  1  return    292    0    0 

Stockton,  1  return...     65  13    6 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

Stonehouse,  1  return    18  11 

Stourbridge,  1  return  77    6 

Stroud,  1  return 92  16 

Sudbury 

Sunderland,  1  return  192  12 
Swansea,  2  returns  150  8 
Tamworth,  2  returns  49  7 
Taunton,  1  return...  88  0 
Tavistock 

Tewkesbury,  1  return  20  13 
Tiverton 
Torrington 
Totness 
Tower  Hamlets 

Truro,  1  return  92  13 

Uttoxeter,   1  return     30    0 
Wakefield,  1  return  240  10 
Walsall,  1  return  ...    40  11 
Warrington,  4  ret....  196  15 
Warwick 
Water  ford 
Wellington  (Salop) 
Wellington  (Som.) 
Westminster,  3  ret.  5216    8 
Ditto,  Ladies,  2  ret.  631  10 
Wexford,  2  retums      3  17 
Whitby 

Whitehaven,  3  ret.  115  5 
Wigau,  3  returns  ...  243  6 
Winchester,  1  return  90  0 
Windsor,  2  returns  3S5  34 
Wolverhampton,     2 

returns 270  17 

Wolverton 

Woolwich,  1  return    57    7 

Worcester,  2  ret....     171    5 

Workington 

Worthing,  1  return    33 

Yarmouth,  Great 

Yeovil,  1  return 70  15 

Yoik,  1  return   77    6 


0    6 


T'^O  BE  SOLD,  Two  large  Greenhouses,  about  80  feet 
J-  by  14  feet,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Also  two  Ameri- 
can ALOES,  and  two  ORANGE  TREES.  To  be  seen  at  the 
corner  of  Swain's-lane,  Highgate  Rise.  For  particulars  apply' 
to  Mr.  G.  Thomas,  Camden  Station  Timber-yard,  Camden-town, 


HOSE  AND  UNION  JOINTS  FOR  LIQUID  MANURE 
AND  GARDEN    PURPOSES. 

BURGESS  AND  KEY,  97,  Newgate-street,  London, 
are  the  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  GUTTA 
PERCHA  UNION  JOIiNTS,  and  of  Canvas  Hose,  lined  and 
coated  with  Gutta  Percba.  Prices  of  Hose,  per  foot,  coated  on 
both  sides,  1  inch,  Id. ;  IJ  inch,  9d. ;  2  inches,  lid.  ;  2;J  inches, 
Is,  lid.  ;  3  inches,  Is.  Bid.  Gutta  Percba  Tubing,  Sheeting, 
isc,  supplied  wholesale  and  retail.    Estimates  given. 


FOR    WATERING    GARDENS,    BREWERS'    USE,    tbe, 

FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES     LYiSE     HANCOCK,    Sole    Licensee    and 
tl      Manufacturer  of  tbe   PATENT    TULCAJ5ISED    INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  WateE" 
PEOOF  and  Flzxiele  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  iu  dwelling  houses  and  such  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 

Size.       i  in,     |  in.     |  in.     1  in.    l^in.     2  in.    2iin.  |  3  in. 


Is.  Od. 
1    5 
I  10 


Is.  2d 

1  8 

2  2 


Is.  4d.  Is.  6(& 
2    0      2     3 
3    3 


1  ply   ...  Os.  5d.  Os.  6d    Os.  8d.  Os  li)d. 

2  ply   ...  0    8      0    9      10      12 
3ply    ...  0  11      1     0      1     3      L     6 

N.B.  Vulcanieed  India- Rubber  Garden  Hose  fitted  ■with 
roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-roadj 
London,  wiU  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  Water. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 
AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


£61,704    5  3^ 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea^ 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  10op;'s-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  &c.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Tines  in  pots, 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings ; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  dsc,  forwarded  on 
application. — J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  London, 

LIGHT,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 
pROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTE    ROOFING 

Vy  FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  andfroet,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid 
on  with  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
Ceoggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London, 


DEANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNIiNG  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chaii's. 

Averuncators  Garden  Scrapers 

Axes  Grape  Gatherers  and  , 

Bagging  Hooka  Scissors 

Bills  Gravel  Rakes  and 

Borders,  various  pat-     Sieves 

terns  Greenhouse  Doors 

Botanical  Boxes  and  Frames 

Cases  of  Pruning  In-  Hammers 

struments  Hand-glass  Frames 

Chafi"  Engines         "     Hay  Knives 
Chtiff  Knives  Hoesofeverypattern  l 

Daisy  Rakes  Horticultural  Ham- 

Dibbles  mers  and  Hatchet? 

Dock  Spuds  Hotbed  Handles 

Draining  Tools  Ladies'  Set  of  Tools 

Edging   Irons   and     Labels,  various  pat- 
Shears  terns,  in  zinc,  por- 
Flower  Scissors  celain,  *tc. 

„  Stands  in  Wires  Lines  and  Reels 
and  Iron  Marking  Ink 

F  umigators  Mattoeks 

Galvanic Bordersand  Alenographs 

plant  Protectors      Metallic  Wire 
Garden  Chairs  and   Milton  Hatchets 
Seats  Mole  Traps 

„    Loops  Mowing  Machine 

,,    RoUers 


Pick  Axes 
Potato  Forks 
Pruning  Bills 

„    Knives,  various 

„     Saws 

,,     Scissors 

,,    Shears     [riety. 
Rakes  in  great  va- 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  various 
tickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 
W  atering  Pots 
WeedExtractorsand 

Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Youths*  Set  of  Tools 


G.  and  J.  Deane  are  Sole  Agents  for  LIN  CHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  wiih  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
tde  Uuited  Kingdom. — Deane's  Horticuituriil  Tool  Warehouse^ 
opening  to  tbe  Monument,  46,  King  William-st,,  London-bridge. 
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BASS  AND  BROWN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 
CATALOGUE  sent  prepaid  for  four  penny  stamps,  for 
postage.  This  Catalogue  contains  a  rich  assortment  of  the 
newest  and  best  plants  which  can  be  procured.  The  stock  of 
BEDDING  PLANTS  is  unusually  strong  and  fine.  Several 
thouaand  plants  of  Verbenas  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  as 
■well  as  our  collection  of  other  plants  for  bedding,  the  stock  of 
which  is  also  very  extensive,  consisting  of  Geraniuma,  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Anagallis,  liuuvardias, 
Cupheas,  Heliotropes,  Plumbagos,  Lantanas,  Salvi^is,  Lobelia 
Brinus  grandiflora  and  compacta  alba,  Zauschneria  califor- 
niea,  »fec. 

Persons  requiring  Plants  for  beds  may  depend  on 
receiving  a  supply j  strong^  and  in  fine  condition,  at  low 
prices. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Eqtahiishment.  Sudbury.  Suffolk. 
THE  FUNEBRAL  CYPRESS— CUPRESSUS  FUNEBRIS. 

MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE,  of  the  Bag- 
shot  Nursery,  beg  to  annoiance  that  they  are  now  sending 
out  the  above  magniticent  Weeping  Evergreen  Tree,  the  hnrdi- 
ness  of  which  is  now  proved  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  for  par- 
ticulars proudly  refer  their  patrons  to  the  highest  authorities, 
viz..  Dr.  Lindley  and  Sir  W.  Hooker— see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
April  21,  1349,  and  April  13, 1850  ;  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine, 
for  May  ;  and  the  Gardeners'  Journal,  March  9  and  IG  for  the 
.present  year.  Strong  healthy  plants,  fit  for  immediate  plant- 
ing, 21s.  each. — Bagshot  Nursery,  Surrey. 


DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS. 

G  CLARKE  (late  Wm.  Dawson)  begs  to  offer  the 
•  above  new  and  beautiful  plant  from  the  north  of  China, 
at  the  reduced  price.  Small  healthy  plants,  35,  Qd.  each  or 
XI,  10s.  per  doz.  ;  Flowering  plants,  5s.  to  75.  Gd.  each ;  Fine 
specimens  for  \l. 

G.  C,  has  fine  healthy  grown  plants  of  most  of  the  leading 
kinds  of  Ericas.  Leschenaultia  formoea,  Pimelea  spectabilis, 
Boronia  serrulata,  &c.,  at  moderate  prices. 

Streai ham-place  Nursery.  Brixton-hill.  near  London. 


KENDLE'S    CHEMICAL    PLANT    MANURE.— 
We  have  just  received  thefollowing  letter  from  Capt.  James 
Williams,  R.N.,  Newport,  near  Barnstaple. 

**  Newport-terrace,  Barnstaple,  May  14,  1850. 

«f  Sir, — T  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  another  supply  of  your 
Chemical  Plant  Manure,  and  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  in- 
forming you  of  the  beneficial  efi'ects  I  have  found  it  produce 
on  my  plants  in  general.  I  am  certain  a  short  trial  of  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  any  person  using  it.  I  find  my  plants  strong 
atidfall  ofjlowers,  particularly  my  Geraniums,  which  are  grown 
in  very  small  pots,  producing  now,  at  this  time,  Jine  tiiisses  of 
Jlowers,  large,  and  their  colours  clear.  On  my  Calceolarias  it  has 
an  astonishing  effect  in  the  produce  of  flowers,  both  in  quantity 
and  size  ;  with  regard  to  Petunias  the  same.  I  now  use  it  in  the 
compost  of  all  my  greenhouse  plants.  I  have  so  far  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  quantity  I  have  used — one  pint  of  manure  to  two 
pecks  of  compost ;  and  as  it  is  inexpensive,  I  wish  you  a  sue 
cessful  sale,  and  trust  that  your  customers  will  be  as  well 
satisfied  as  I  am. 

"  I  remain,  sir,  yours  truly,        James  Williams.' 

"P.S.  I  shall  most  assuredly  recommend  all  my  friends 
to  use  it." 

Samples  can  be  had  gratis,  by  enclosing  sis  penny  postage 
stamps  to  pay  the  postage.  Sold  in  tin  canisters,  at  Is.,  2s., 
and  3s.  Qd.  each,  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  or  the  money 
will  be  returned. 

Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  &  Co.,  TJnion-road,  Plymouth, 


EDWARD  BECK,  SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH. 
SLATE  CISTERNS,  ic. ;  COLE'S  PATENT. 

EBECK  informs  Horticulturists  and  the  Public 
•  generally  that  Mr.  Cole  has  granted  bim  the  use  of  his 
Patent  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  ia  now  able  to  supply 
SLATE  CISTERNS  fastened  without  iron  bolts  or  the  usual 
oil  cement,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  existed  of  forwarding  such  articles  by  rail  or  waggon, 
fixed  and  ready  for  use  instead  of  in  pieces,  as  heretofore. 

E.  B,  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of 
Cisterns,  or  any  other  Slate  articles  manufactured  by  him,  sueh 
as  Orange  Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Shelves,  Garden-path 
Edging,  Hot-water  Tank  Covers,  Flower  Boxes  for  Balconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  for  Orchidaceous  Houses,  &c.,  all 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  on 
application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drawings,  and  in 
specifications.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale. 

N.B.— Dairies  fitted  either  with  Shelves  or  Milk  Fans,  of 
very  neat  appearance. 


MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Giass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s.  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensure  a  con- 
tinuance  of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is.  3d.  per  lb. ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns.  Is.  id.  per  lb. 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  26, 
Down-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 

AKER'S  PH£ASANTRY,Beaufort.street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  (tc, 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  3,  Half, 
moon-passage,  Gracechurch- street, 


BEE  HIVES. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  various  IMPROVED  BEE  HIVES, 
■which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— the  Honey 
Boe.  The  collection  consists  of  "Nutt's  Collateral  Hives," 
"  The  Single  Box  Hive,"  *'  The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,'*  "  The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  wort  ed  with  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  moit  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper, 
■with  drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  stamps,— 127,  High  Holborn,  London, 

Agents:  Wm.  Drdrt,  Castle -street,  Liverpool;  Hall  and 
Wilson,  50,  King-street,  Manchescer ;  Adstih  and  M'Aslin^ 
3.68,  Trongate,  Glasgow. 


•JETTING,  FLAGS,  AND  BUNTING.— Superior 
-1-^  Tanned  Garden  Netting,  for  preserving  Fruit-trees  from 
Frost,  Blight,  or  Birds  ;  or  as  a  fence  for  Fowls,  Pigeons, 
Tulip  and  Seedbeds,  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  from  John 
Kino  Faelow's  Fishing-rod  and  Net  Manufactory,  5,  Croo)ied- 
lane,  London-bridge,  at  3d.  per  yard  2  yards  wide,  or  &d.  per 
yard  4  yards  wide.  Woollen  Bunting,  any  length  or  width, 
at  6d.  per  square  yard.  Forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
on  receipt  ot  remittance,  Post-ofSce  order,  or  stamps.  Several 
good  second-hand  Flags  to  be  sold  cheap. 


SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUCHSIA— "CAPTIVATION." 

EDWARD  TILEY  has  much  pleasure  in  offering 
the  above  beautiful  FUCHSI  \,  which  he  is  confident,  will 
give  entire  satisfaction.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Victoria  Park 
Exhibit'on  in  September  last,  and  was  awarded  by  the  judges 
an  Extra  Certificate  of  Merit,  and  much  admired  by  all  who 
siiw  it.  It  w^s  also  sent  to  Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Pine-apple 
Nursery,  Edt:eware-road.  London,  who  gave  his  opinion  as 
follows  : — *'  I  received  the  box  containing  Fuchsia  Bluoms  quite 
safe;  it  is  a  really  good  variety — a  vast  improvement  upon 
Smith's  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ;  tube  good,  deep  red  sepals,  quite  re- 
fl  xed,  I  may  say  curling  over,  showin;  its  fine  viole-purple 
corolla  to  great  advantage,  being  clean,  smooth,  and  rouiid. 
Send  me  plants  of  it  when  you  wend  it  out."  It  was  twice  sent 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  whose  opinion  was 
similar  to  the  foregoing. 

E.  T.  will  commence  sending  out  the  above,  after  the  4th 
day  of  June,  at  10s.  Qd.  per  plant.  The  usual  allowance  to  the 
Trade  when  three  are  ordered.  They  wi'l  be  sent  in  strong  tin 
boxes  tbrouuh  the  post,  if  required,  package  and  pastage  free, 
on  receipt  of  Post-office  Order  for  tbe  amount. — E.  Tilet, 
Nurseryman,  Seedsmar^  and  Florist,  IG,  Pulteney  Bridge,  Bath. 


materially  to  the  revenue  of  the  charity.     To  aOt 

OTHERWISE  IS  SUICIDAL. 


SxiTURDAY,  JUNE  1,  1850. 


TOBSDAT, 

Wbdnebdat, 
Thubsdat, 
Fbidat, 
Satdbdat, 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MO.B.T.    ju.e   3{gs>s;F?f!.::::::::::::::::::l?;S: 

4— LlTinean   8  P.M. 

c- I  Royal  Botanic  3Sp  u. 

>  fieoloeicai SiP.M. 

^fZ^oloeical ..3  P.M. 

t 'Intiqnariaii    S  P.M. 

»yBotaoical  S  P.M. 

'  I  Koyal  Institut'OD     S4p,m. 

3— Uorticultural  Gardena 1  p.m. 

CoTiwTBT  Snows^^Wedne^day,  Junea:  Glaaeow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Ilorticultural. — Thursday,  June  C :  Birraincham  Botanical  and  Horticnltoral. 

In  a  few  days  two  pensioners  are  to  be  elected  at 
the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution,  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  uncertain  how  to 
give  their  votes,  if  we  draw  their  attention  to  what 
we  conceive  ought  to  be  the  principle  to  be  observed 
on  these  occasions. 

We  need  not  say  that  this,  like  all  other  recent 
charities,  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  support 
of  the  public.  It  has  no  estates,  or  large  hoards  of 
money,  on  which  to  rely.  The  utmost  prudence 
which  the  managers  have  been  able  to  exercise,  has 
not  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  more  than  a  few 
thousand  pounds.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the  first 
object  of  the  friends  of  the  charity  to  take  every 
legitimate  means  of  augmenting  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions. And  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  public  at  large  will  long  continue  to  aid 
so  good  an  institution,  and  that  ■  contributions 
from  persons  not  immediately  connected  with 
gardening  will  become  more  and  more  numerous 
every  year  ;  yet  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  main 
reliance  of  the  committee  ought  to  be  on  gar- 
deners themselves.  In  fact,  if  gardeners  will  not 
help  to  increase  the  fund  which  inai/  be  destined 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  which  must  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  their  brethren,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  general  public  will  take  that  interest 
in  the  charity  which  might  otherwise  be  anticipated. 

Now,  do  gardeners  support  their  own  charity  as 
they  could  and  might  ?  Do  they,  while  in  prosperity, 
contribute  their  annual  mite  ?  We  regret  to  say 
that  although  many  do,  in  the  most  honourable 
and  liberal  manner — yet  the  great  body  does 
not.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  many  are  more 
eager  to  find  fault  with  the  committee  than  to 
support  the  charity ;  endeavouring  to  conceal  or 
justify  their  own  short-comings  by  picking  holes  in 
the  proceedings  of  those  whose  only  object  is  to 
aid  them. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  day  of  adversity  arrives, 
as  it  may  anive  to  any  of  them,  they  are  ready 
enough  to  become  candidates  for  the  support  of  the 
charity,  even  although  they  have  never  contributed 
a  shilling  to  its  funds.  For  instance,  in  the  list  of 
18  candidates  now  circulated  by  the  committee, 
only  seven  have  ever  subscribed.  We  would,  there- 
fore, suggest  to  those  who  have  votes,  that  they 
should  absolutely  refuse  them  in  all  cases  where  no 
subscription  has  been  paid  by  the  candidates  ;  and 
that  the  votes  should  be  confined  to  the  remainder, 
preference  being  given,  not  to  priority  of  application, 
but  to  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  appli- 
cant has  subscribed  ;  for  it  is  surely  nothing  more 
than  justice  to  regard  the  available  funds  of  the 
charity  as  being  claimable  in  the  first  instance  by 
those  who  have  created  them. 

Yet  we  do  not  find  this  rule  acted  upon ;  for  a 
candidate,  who  has  never  subscribed  a  farthing,  ap- 
pears to  have  received  at  the  last  election  169  votes, 
while  another,  who  had  subscribed  for  seven  years, 
only  gained  78  votes.  Of  course,  this  is  the  result 
of  a  persevering  canvas  ;  and,  if  the  friends  of  the 
charity  do  not  act  inflexibly  upo^i  some  fixed  prin- 
ciple, such  will  always  be  the  case.  Elections  will 
be  carried  by  the  well-known  process  of  boring  and 
persecuting  voters,  and  not  by  the  claims  of  the  can- 
didates. The  best  way  to  avoid  this  nuisance  would 
therefore,  we  venture  to  suggest,  be  to  support  in  all 
cases  those  candidates  who  have  themselves  sub- 
scribed for  the  longest  period.  It  is  a  fair  rule,  to 
which  no  reasonable  person  can  object ;  it  furnishes 
an  answer  to  all  the  importunities  with  which  the 
voters  are  now  assailed  j  and  it  cannot  fail  to  add 


The  air  we  breathe,  even  at  a  distance  from  the 
smoke  of  the  factory  or  the  chemical  death-blast,  ia 
far  from  being  that  pure  unmixed  ather  which  many 
su^'pose.  A  glance  at  a  sunbeam  peering  into  a  room 
betrays  multitudes  of  objects  otherwise  imperceptible, 
and  the  observations  of  the  existence  of  various 
bodies  in  the  atmosphere  to  which  the  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  cholera  gave  rise  last  year,  have 
lately  been  much  extended  by  Ehrenberg,  who  has 
found  a  host  of  organised  beings  floating  at  large  in 
the  lift.  The  various  instances  recorded  of  the 
descent  of  differently  coloured  rain,  are  proofs  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  matter  occasionally  carried 
about  to  great  distances  by  currents  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Many  such  cases  have  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  scientific  observation,  and  therefore  have 
been  regarded  frequently  as  founded  on  error,  or 
dreaded  by  their  eye-witnesses  as  ministers  of  wrath 
or  foreboders  of  evil. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  just  before  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  Potatoes,  a  shower  of  inky 
black  rain  fell  in  a  wild  and  scantily  inhabited 
district  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  was 
believed  to  be  the  agent  which  carried  the  Potato 
murrain  through  the  land.  Unfortunately  none  of 
the  fluid  was  preserved,  or  some  easier  solution  of 
the  mystery  might  possibly  have  been  detected.  A 
yellow  rain  fell  on  the  17th  of  last  April,  at  11 
o'clock  A.jt.,  at  the  Mumbles,  near  Swansea,  the  sky 
being  at  the  time  bright  and  free  from  clouds.  The 
spots  of  rain  when  fresh  were  of  an  ochre  yellow, 
and  the  colour  remained  for  many  days,  notwith- 
standing heavy  rains,  where  the  spots  had  fallen. 
Some  of  the  sediment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
microscope,  and  we  find  it  to  consist  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  pollen  grains  principally  :  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  collapsed  and  distorted  condition 
in  which  they  now  are,  those  of  some  species  of 
Salix.  At  least  many  of  the  grains  present  a  single 
groove  in  an  elliptic  body  when  seen  laterally,  and 
when  seen  from  above  three  grooves  or  bands  in  a 
globular  cell.  Amongst  the  pollen  grains  are  the 
spores  ot  some  fungus  resembling  those  of  a  Clado- 
sporium,  but  with  a  broader  outline,  but  not  agreeing 
exactly  with  anything  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  branched  threads  consisting  of  short  articulations, 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  the  infant  mycelium  of 
some  Antennaria.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  these  were  after-growths,  and  the  spores  do  not 
seem  to  belong  to  the  mycelium,  which  is  evidently 
young. 

Two  instances  of  coloured  rain  are  recorded  by 
Prof.  Bailey,  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Sciences 
and  Arts"  for  Januaiy,  1842,  one  of  which  fell  at 
Troy,  New  York,  and  the  other  in  the  harbour  of 
Picton.  Mr.  Hassall  has  made  some  observations 
on  these  in  the  "Annals  of  Natural  History"  foe 
June,  1842.  One  of  these  was  not  a  mere  hasty 
shower,  like  that  in  Glamorganshire,  but  "  a  portion, 
alighting  upon  a  vessel  in  the  harbour,  on  a  serene 
night  in  June,  had  to  be  collected  and  thrown  over 
by  the  bucketful  in  the  morning."  The  substance 
with  which  the  rain  was  impregnated  at  Picton  was 
found  to  consist  wholly  of  the  pollen  of  Pinus  syl- 
vestris ;  that  at  Troy  presented  several  forms,  amongst 
which  the  principal  one  seemed  to  be  that  of  some 
Cupuliferous  plant.  It  is  curious  that,  in  most  in- 
stances of  coloured  rain,  the  sky  is  recorded  as  being 
unclouded,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  some 
electric  agency. 

By  adopting  the  mode  of  Irrigating  Gardens, 
usual  in  the  south  of  France,  our  correspondent 
"J.  C."  (see  p.326),might  distribute  his  sewage  water 
without  need  for  any  hose  or  pipe.  Gardens,  as 
there  prepared  for  irrigation,  are  first  divided  into 
compartments  of  a  convenient  length,  and  from 
about  30  to  40  feet  wide ;  a  channel  for  water  is 
then  formed  along  the  side  of  each  compartment, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  it  is  made  up  into  trans- 
verse beds  of  3,  4,  or  more  feet  wide,  according  to 
the  crops  intended,  a  narrow  water  channel  being 
beaten  down  between  each  bed,  each  lesser  channel 
opening  into  the  main  one.  The  compartments  are 
of  course  disposed  longitudinally  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  part  of  the  ground.  In  making  up  the  beds 
a  dam  of  earth  is  formed  in  the  main  channel,  just 
below  each  of  the  lesser  ones. 

Water  for  irrigation  is  usually  raised  from  a  well 
at  the  highest  part  of  the  garden  by  a  chain  of 
buckets  ;  they  deliver  the  water  into  a  trough  oc 
reservoir  of  wood,  from  whence  a  stream  is  con- 
veyed into  some  one  of  the  main  channels,  and 
thence  it  flows  between  each  transverse  bed 
successively. 

The  operation  of  watering  is  dexterously  and 
expeditiously  performed  with  the  tool  called  in 
patois  the  Aissade,    The  first  dam  across  the  main 
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channel  throws  the  stream  into  the  first  transverse 
channel  ;  as  soon  as  water  has  reached  the  bottom 
of  it,  the  gardener,  with  his  aissade,  takes  up  the 
first  dam  in  the  main  channel,  and  with  the  same 
mould  forms  a  dam  across  the  first  transverse 
channel ;  by  the  time  this  is  done,  the  water  has 
run  to  the  bottom  of  the  second  transverse  channel ; 
the  gardener  then  takes  up  the  second  dam,  closes 
the  second  transverse  channel,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  compartment  has  been  irrigated.  The  next 
watering  is  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  a  compart- 
ment instead  of  the  top,  on  account  of  the  different 
situation  of  the  dams  ;  so,  alternately,  irrigation 
commences  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom  of  each 
compartment. 

In  this  manner  a  market  garden  ground  near 
Montpellier,  of  four  acres,  used  to  be  kept  in  perfect 
order  by  the  gardener  himself,  two  boys  his  sons, 
and  one  man  an  assistant,  with  one  woman  to  weed, 
though  weeds  seldom  had  time  to  appear. 

For  seed  beds  the  ground  is  otherwise  arranged  ; 
the  bed  for  this  purpose  is  made  perfectly  level, 
■with  a  bank  of  monld  5  or  6  inches  high  around  it  ; 
water  is  let  gently  through  a  cut  in  the  bank  till  the 
whole  bed  is  well  soaked  and  flooded. 

In  a  market  garden  the  soil  of  which,  like  that  of 
"  J.  C.'s"  garden,  was  a  sandy  loam,  where  a  crop, 
while  growing,  required  additional  manure,  fertilis- 
ing matter  was  mixed  with  the  water  in  a  channel 
as  near  as  might  be  convenient  to  the  head  of  the 
main  channel,  and  thus  manure  was  conveyed  by 
water  to  the  plants  of  a  whole  compartment.  This 
afi'ords  reason  to  conclude  that  the  fertilising  parts 
of  sevfage  water  would  be  equally  well  distributed 
by  the  mode  of  irrigation  above  indicated. 

The  sketch  of  an  aissade  subjoined  is  from  recol- 
lection, but  it  may  give  a  notion  of  this  useful  tool. 


The  blade  might  be  about  16  inches  long,  perhaps 
not  more  than  6  inches  wide.  The  blade  takes  up 
often  at  once  a  whole  dam,  deposits  it  at  once  in  its 
new  place,  then  with  the  under  surface  of  the  blade 
beats  down  the  mould  water  tight. 

Gardeners  in  the  south  of  France  greatly  prefer 
irrigation,  as  they  practise  it,  to  throwing  water  over 
the  whole  surface  of  a  bed ;  they  say  that  by  the 
latter  mode  the  earth  is  beaten  down  so  as  to  ex- 
clude air  from  the  roots  of  plants.  And  in  this  they 
reason  justly.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  one  of  the 
causes  which  have  impeded  the  application  of  liquid 
manure  in  this  country  is  the  mode  of  using  it. 
Instead  of  allowing  it  to  flow  gently  over  the  surface, 
and  to  soak  gradually  down  to  the  roots  of  plants,  it 
is  precipitated  upon  the  ground  from  a  water  cart, 
or  urged  upwards  from  a  hose,  so  as  to  be  thrown  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  operator,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  the  earth  is  gradually  rendered  impermeable, 
and  incapable  of  sustaining  active  vegetation. 

We  learn  by  letters  from  St.  Petersburgh,  dated 
May  10,  that  Dr.  Fischer  is  about  leaving  the 
Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  and  that  Dr.  C.  A  Meyer, 
his  successor,  will  continue  the  former  relations  of 
that  establishment,  and  of  the  Imperial  Garden  at 
Nikita,  in  Crimea,  with  their  foreign  correspondents. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
The  Hodse  Ant. 
The  annoyances  aud  actual  injarles  committed  by 
different  species  of  ants  upon  our  choicest  growing 
vegetable  productions  has  long  been  known  and  com- 
plained of,  but  it  is  only  very  recently  that  our  domestic 
economy,  in  England  at  least,  has  suffered  from  the 
presence  of  these  troublesome  insects.  In  the  hot 
regions  of  the  globe,  however,  the  case  is  far  otherwise, 
and  various  writers  upon  the  East  and  West  Indies 
have  drawn  lamentable  pictures  of  the  mischief  which 
they  commit ;  thus  Captain  Green  informs  us  that  a 
small  red  ant  with  a  black  head  most  pertinaciously 
detects  and  attacks  sugar  and  oil,  marching  to  the  spot 
in  files  about  three  abreast,  and  when  satiated  return- 
ing in  the  same  order  by  a  different  route.  Brown,  in 
his  "  History  of  Jamaica,"  mentions  an  ant,  Formica 
omnivora,  that  consumes  or  spoils  all  kinds  of  food. 
Percival,  in  his  "  Ceylon,"  describes  another  ant,  which 
inhabits  dwelling-houses,  devouring  everything  it  can 
meet  with,  and  which  can  be  kept  by  no  contrivance 
from  invading  the  table,  and  settling  on  the  bread, 
sugar,  and  such  things  as  they  like.  But  a  more  re- 
markable and  detailed  account  of  the  saccharivorous 
propensities  of  an  Indian  species  is  described  by  Col. 
Sykes,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Entomological  Society,  which,  on  account  of  its  large 
size  (the  females  measuring  19.20ths  of  an  inch  in 
length),  and  remarkable  powers  of  instinct,  must  be  a 


formidable  inmate  in  houses.  The  manoeuvres  by 
which  these  insects  contrived  to  gain  access  to  the 
fruit,  cakes,  and  particularly  China  preserved  fruits 
placed  upon  a  table  (the  feet  of  which  were  plunged  in 
water  and  subsequently  surrounded  by  turpentine),  dis- 
play a  most  marvellous  degree  of  instinctive  faculties. 

Iq  England,  and  especially  in  the  country,  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  ants  become  troublesome  in-doors, 
although  Messrs.  Kirby  aud  Spence  mention  that  the 
large  horse  ant  (Formica  rufa)  will  occasionally  plant  its 
colonies  in  kitchens,  and  is  not  easily  expelled. 
Within  the  last  few  years  some  of  the  houses  in 
Brighton,  London,  and  Liverpool  (all  seaport  towns) 
have  been  attacked  by  swarms  of  a  very  minute  ant 
(.Vlyrmica  domestica),  aud  which  has  occasionally  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  the  inhabitants 
from  their  residences,  the  ants  attacking  or  devouring 
every  article.  In  one  instance  these  marauders  have 
been  traced  to  a  piece  of  American  Pine  wood,  newly 
laid  down  in  a  kitchen,"  and  there  can,  I  think, 
be  very  little  doubt  that  the  species  has  been  im- 
ported within  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  Bostock  pub- 
lished a  notice  of  this  insect,  and  of  the  attempts 
which  he  had  made  to  dislodge  it  from  his  own  house 
(Trans.  Ent.  Soe.  ii.,  p.  65).  The  ants  were  found  in 
a  cupboard,  where  stores  were  occasionally  kept,  and 
also  on  a  range  of  shelves  contiguous  to  the  cupboard, 
the  insects  being  most  numerous  in  that  part  where  the 
wall  was  heated  by  a  fire  in  the  contiguous  house.  In 
the  month  of  June  the  cupboard  and  shelves  were 
removed,  when  in  all  the  parts  where  any  of  the  wood- 
work bad  been  let  into  the  walls,  or  even  where  it  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  plaster,  the  animals  were  found 
in  prodigious  quantities,  of  two  sizes,  one  considerably 
larger  than  the  other,  the  larger  kind  constituting, 
perhaps,  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  There  were  also  a 
very  great  number  of  larva;.  They  subsequently 
settled  under  the  floor  of  the  kitchen,  and  especially 
fixed  themselves  in  the  crevices  about  the  fire-place, 
and  were  only  dislodged  by  taking  up  the  flooring,  and 
removing  and  resetting  the  grate  in  cement. 


Fifjure  oa  represents  one  of  the  mandibles  of  the  neuter  very 
highly  magnified,  showing  the  four  acute  teeth  with  wtlich  it 
is  armed,  the  opposite  mandible  is  of  the  same  sbape. 

The  individuals  described  by  Dr.  Bostock,  which  are 
those  commonly  seen,  are  the  small  neuters  or  workers, 
(fig.  3)  which,  as  in  the  ordinary  ant  hills,  constitute  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community,  mingled  with  females  which 
have  lost  their  wings  (fig.  2),  and  which  are  of  a  more 
elongate  shape,  as  well  as  very  much  larger  than  the 
neuters.  The  males  have  not  yet  been  described  ;  and  in- 
deed the  spacies  may  be  said  to  be  still  undescribed,  Mr. 
Shuckard's  technical  description  being  quite  insufficient, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  only  three  lines. f  The  dis- 
covery of  the  males  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
F.  Smith),  and,  consequently,  of  the  period  when  the 
species  arrives  at  the  winged  state,  is  of  considerable 
importance,  since  it  teaches  us  the  time  when  our 
attempts  to  eradicate  the  species  are  likely  to  be 
attended  with  most  complete  success,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  winged  males  and  females,  at  the  period 
of  swarming,  of  course  preventing  the  establishment 
of  fresh  broods.  This  event  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  May,  at  which  time  the  swarms  are  in  an  un- 
usual state  of  activity.  The  male  (fig.  1).  measures 
about  IJ  line  in  length  ;  the  female  (fig.  2),  2  lines  ; 
and  the  neuter  (fig.  3),  j  of  a  line.  The  male  is  black 
and  opake,  except  the  abdomen,  which  is  glossy,  with 
perfectly  transparent  wings ;  the  veins  (except  the 
principal  subcostal  one  and  the  stigma),  scarcely  visible  ; 
the  antennfe  are  dirty  whitish,  with  the  tips  and  base 
dark,  and  the  legs  are  similarly  coloured  and  dark  at 
the  base.  The  females  and  neuters  are  pale  yellowish 
red,  with  the  hinder  half  of  the  abdomen  brownish  black ; 
the  female  is  richer  coloured  than  the  neuter,  and  has 
the  thorax  also  varied  with  brown.  The  accompanying 
figures  will  render  any  description  of  the  different 
forms  of  these  three  kinds  of  individuals  unnecessary. 
I  may  add  that  they  are  the  first  figures  which  have 
been  given  of  the  insect  in  any  of  its  states. 

Various  plans  have  been  already  proposed  for  the 
destruction  of  these  insects.  Those  recorded  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  need  not  here  be 
repeated.  Rags,  however,  well  saturated  with  turpen- 
tine thrust  into  the  crevices  where  they  abound  will 
certainly  destroy  them,  as  will  also  oil,  if  it  come  in 
contact  with  their  bodies.  Dr.  Bostock  found  lime  very 
serviceable  in  expelling  them,  and  water  in  which  the 


outer  green  skins  of  Walnuts  have  been  soaked  has  been 
used  with  success  ;  salt  has  also  been  stated  to  be  ob- 
jectionable to  them.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  ef- 
fectual remedies  is  to  lay  wide-mouthed  bottles  in  their 
tracks  or  near  the  mouths  of  their  burrows,  placing  bits 
of  raw  meat  within.  The  ants  will  greedily  attack  the 
latter,  and  may  be  destroyed  from  time  to  time  by 
shaking  the  bottle  over  hot  water.  Of  course  the  de- 
struction of  the  winged  males  and  females  during  the 
time  of  swarming  merits  the  greatest  share  of  our  at- 
tention. J.  O.  W. 


REZOIL. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  patience  and  labours  of  the 
horticulturist  are  frequently  rendered  unavailable  by 
the  appetite  of  some  insects.  For  preserving  their 
flowers  from  these  enemies,  gardeners  have  adopted 
several  plans,  not  one  ef  which  appears  to  be  effective, 
more  especially  against  the  earwig,  which  is  most  to  be 
feared  as  the  flowers  approach  maturity.  How  many 
show  Dahlias  are  thus  "  cut  off  in  their  bloom  ! "  With 
the  hope  that  the  following  receipt  will  offer  some  check 
to  these  marauders,  I  send  it  to  you,  assured  that  its 
cheapness  and  easy  application  will  render  it  universally 
appreciated. 

Take  of  common  resin,  IJ  lb.  ;  sweet  oil,  1  lb.  ;  place 
them  in  a  pipkin  over  the  fire  until  the  resin  is  melted, 
stir  the  materials  together,  that  they  may  be  well 
blended  ;  when  cold  the  substarce  formed,  which  I  call 
"  rezoil,"  will  be  of  the  consistency  of  treacle.  To  use 
the  rezoil  it  should  be  spread  with  a  brush  upon  threads 
or  any  fitting  material,  and  wrapt  round  the  stem  of 
the  plant ;  if  any  support  is  used  that  should  be  brushed 
over  also.  No  insect  can  possibly,  or  will  attempt  Jo 
cross  this  barrier  ;  the  rezoil  never  dries,  but  always 
remains  sticky  and  clammy — its  action  as  a  trap  is 
therefore  obvious.  To  preserve  Grapes  and  other 
wall  fruit  we  have  only  to  nail  a  strip  of  list  upon  the 
wall,  round  the  entire  plant,  and  then  paint  ic  well  with 
the  rezoil,  on  both  sides,  if  it  can  be  managed,  to  keep 
insects  from  crawling  under  as  well  as  over.  Other 
modes  <,i  application  will  suggest  themselves  without 
my  here  enumerating  them.  Birds,  eats,  and  mice 
equally  avoid  soiling  themselves  with  this  substanc3. 
Septimus  Piesse,  43,  Molyneux-sireet, 
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.:  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  p.  325.) 

The  moUusca  of  the  genus  Limax,  or  slugs,  are  quite 
as  fatal  to  agriculture.  Our  peasantry  and  gardeners 
distinguish  two  species,  the  lumaconi  aud  lumacotti,  or 
large  and  small  slugs.  It  is  certain  that  tobacco  or  snuff 
sprmkled  on  the  animal  causes  so  copious  a  secretion  of 
the  viscous  humour  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  that  it 
swells  aud  dies.  But  this  remedy  is  only  applicable  in 
the  case  of  a  few  plants  in  pots,  and  to  the  large  not  the 
small  kinds.  Woe  to  the  field  once  infested  by  the 
latter  !  their  ravages  are  incalculable  ;  there  is  not  a 
vegetable  production  they  do  not  devastate.  Whilst  the 
Limax  byalinus,  L.,  lays  waste  our  gardens,  attacking 
more  especially  the  Kidney  Beans,  the  Limax  agrestis,  L., 
infests  our  corn  fields,  and  I  have  often  seen  the  whole 
of  the  epidermis  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaves  of 
Wheat  devoured  by  them,  leaving  the  fibres  intact.  For 
the  former  kind  it  has  been  recommended,  and  m.ty  pro- 
duce some  effect,  to  cover  the  seed  beds  with  ashes,  for 
which  others  substitute  lime  or  very  fine  sand.  In  most 
seasons,  and  in  low  ill  drained  ground,  badly  cultivated 
they  multiply  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  so  as  that  no 
portion  of  the  plants  escapes  from  their  teeth.  In 
gardens  the  larger  slugs  as  well  as  snails  may  be  easily 
got  rid  of  by  putting  every  here  and  there  reversed 
garden  pots  on  the  ground,  so  placed  as  that  they  may 
creep  under  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun.     In  this  manner  I  have  taken  great  quantities. 

Class  V.  Indeterminate  Diseases. — I  have  thus 
designated  those  diseases  whose  origin  is  either  entirely 
unknown,  or  deduced  from  observations  contradictory 
in  themselves,  or  from  hypotheses  which,  however 
brilliant,  have  no  real  foundation.  It  is  indeed  a 
mortifying  thing  to  see  amongst  these  diseases  precisely 
those  which  from  the  earliest  times  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  studies  of  philosophers,  and  that  they  are 
those  which  produce  the  greatest  ha  voc  in  this  country, 
whilst  Nature  refuses  as  yet  to  disclose  to  us  the  secret 
of  their  causes.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said  in  my 
preliminary  discourse,  there  are  no  vegetable  diseases 
on  which  so  much  has  been  written  by  men  of  sound 
doctrine,  of  exactness  of  observation,  and  of  careful 
judgment.  I  would  mention  in  the  first  place  Tillet's 
Dissertation  sur  la  cause  qui  corrompl  et  noircit  ?ct 
graincs  de  ble'dans  les  epis,  et  sur  les  moi/ens  de  prevenir 
ces  accidens.  This  writer  has  deserved  well  of  agri- 
culturists, because  he  first  fixed  the  characters  of 
diseases  of  corn,  and  indicated  some  means  of  Wf.rding 
off  the  most  terrible  of  them.  Haller,  who  in  general 
is  not  much  disposed  to  praise  Italians,  as  may  be  easil)' 
seen  in  his  "  Bibliotheca  Botanica,"  prefers  to  Tillet's 
treatise  that  of  Count  Francesco  Ginanni,  entitled 
Trattato  delle  malaltic  del  grano  in  erbo,  which 
appeared  four  years  after  Tillet's  dissertation.  Both 
writers  worked  simultaneously  on  the  same  subject. 
Ginanni  ti-eated  it  with  more  detail,  and  his  book  'may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  we  have.  Much  has 
since  been  written,  but  by  all  authors  of  good  faith, 
Ginanni  is  deservedly  and  repeatedly  quoted.  Finally, 
the  celebrated  Tessierin  his  Traile  sur  les  maladies  des 
grainea,  and  in  his  articles  inserted  chiefly  in  the 
agricultural  part  of  the  "  EncyclopcJdie  Mtthodique," 
which  may  be  considered  as  so  many  separate  treatises. 
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has  deservedly  gained  not  only  universal  praise,  but 
what  is  more,  the  well  earned  gratitude  of  cultivators, 
to  whom  his  enlightened  theories  and  practical  ex- 
perience have  been  of  the  greatest  use.  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  mention  these  three  works,  in  order  that, 
as  I  shall  myself  only  advert  to  the  chief  points,  those 
who  wish  to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
results  of  the  long  experience,  and  the  fine  observations 
and  theories  made  on  the  diseases  of  cereals,  may  know 
where  to  look  for  them,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  not 
wading  in  turbid  waters. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
The  successful  pot  culture  of  plants  was  considered 
some  few  years  back  to  be  a  secret  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  eminent  gardeners.  Continued  investigation  into 
the  theory  and  practice  of  cultivation  in  relation  to  this 
department  of  gardening  has,  however,  exploded  this 
notion.  The  whole  matter  is  now  simplified,  and  the 
practice  rendered  easy  even  to  the  amateur.  The 
nature  of  soils  and  the  modes  of  mixing  them  are  no 
longer  involved  in  mystery.  The  secret  of  potting,  if 
such  a  thing  ever  existed,  is  now  numbered  with  the 
things  that  were.  Watering  has  been  rendered  plain. 
In  fact,  the  whole  operations  pertaining  to  plant  culti- 
vation are  now  perfectly  known.  The  amateur  has  had 
ample  opportunity  of  informing  himself  on  all  these 
points.  It  may  be  instructive,  therefore,  on  the  present 
occasion  to  lay  down  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  plants  during  their  growth,  taking  it  for 
graotedthat  all  other  conditions  have  been  complied  with. 

As  I  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  the  use  of  stakes  in 
plant  culture  has  become  an  intolerable  nuisance,  op- 
posed to  every  principle  of  propriety  and  good  taste. 
It  is  true  that  the  faggot  system  has  ceased  to  have  so 
many  admirers  ;  and,  if  a  general  war  is  waged  against 
it,  the  skill  of  our  cultivators  will  supersede  its  use,  or 
will  at  least  limit  its  application.  One  of  the  causes 
which  has  induced  this  superabundant  use  of  props,  has 
been  a  system  of  culture  that  aimed  at  the  production 
of  large  specimens  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Young 
plants  in  vigorous  growth  received  large  shifts  ;  they 
were  then  placed  in  close  or  warm  houses,  in  order  to 
promote  an  unnatural  growth.  These  rampant  shoots 
demanded  support,  which  under  a  more  natural  system 
of  culture  would  not  have  been  required.  The  result 
of  such  management  proved  that  every  successive 
growth  required  a  fresh  array  of  supports,  until  the 
plants  at  length  exhibited  a  greater  amount  of  dead 
wood  than  living  branches.  As  I  have  stated,  the  taste 
for  such  things  is  rapidly  changing,  and  a  better  system 
of  management  is  daily  being  developed. 

The  above  observations  apply  to  plants  requiring 
greenhouse  protection.  Let  us  therefore  take  a  New 
Holland  plant,  in  a  small  pot,  that  we  may  be  desirous 
to  grow  and  flower  as  a  specimen  ;  give  it  a  moderate 
shift,  and  place  it  in  a  position  to  receive,  in  all  suitable 
weather,  a  large  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  ;  keep  it 
perfectly  cool,  and  as  the  season  advances,  expose  it 
entirely  in  a  situation  partially  protected  from  the  direct 
Kays  of  the  sun.  The  recognition  of  art  as  an  element 
in  cultivation  is  not  to  be  disputed  ;  hence,  as  the  plant 
progresses  in  growth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  the 
over-luxuriant  shoots,  which  will  throw  strength  into 
the  plant  generally.  The  abundance  of  air  and  light, 
with  which  it  has  been  supplied  duiing  its  growth,  will 
produce  a  stout  robust  habit,  contradistinct  from  the 
spindly,  lanky,  etiolated  form  similar  plants  exhibit 
under  unnatural  and  tortuous  culture.  In  stopping 
luxuriant  shoots,  under  any  circumstances,  never  de- 
stroy the  form  which  Nature  has  given  to  the  particular 
species.  A  plant  may  possess  all  the  rigidity  of  growth 
necessary  to  support  it,  with  little  aid  from  props,  with- 
out assuming  the  only  shape  given  to  nearly  every  plant 
by  modern  cultivators,  viz.,  a  hemispherical  one.  Avoid 
this  by  all  means,  and  endeavour  to  produce  every  spe- 
cimen after  its  natural  habit.  Au  Eriostemon  and  a 
Kalosanth  surely  take  different  forms.  Pharo. 


TRADE  MEMORANDA. 
Does  any  one  know  what  is  done  with  the  loam  that 
is  stowed  away  under  the  arches  of  the  Croydon  Railway  1 
It  ia  uncommonly  hke  guano. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Width  between  rows  of  Vegetables  and  deep  stirring 
in  the  intervals. — In  your  "  Calendar  of  Operations  " 
an  excellent  rule  is  given,  which  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  viz.,  that  of  making  the  distance  between  the 
rows  of  plants  wide  enough  to  allow  of  deep  stirring  of 
the  soil  between  them.  In  effecting  this,  I  find  Dr. 
Newington's  hand-cultivator  of  the  greatest  service. 
Like  all  the  inventions  of  that  gentleman,  it  is  not  only 
quite  original,  but  completely  answers  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  A  backward  crop  of  Cabbages  in 
my  garden  this  spring,  by  the  constant  use  of  the  culti- 
vator, was  converted  into  one  of  the  earliest.  The  in- 
strument not  only  loosened  the  soil,  with  trifling  labour, 
deeper  every  time  it  was  used,  but  also  moulded  up  the 
Cabbages  at  the  same  time.  This  is  important,  for  the 
spring  growth  of  such  vegetables  is  not  from  the 
«riginal  root,  but  from  fresh  rootlets,  which  are  sent 
forth  by  the  stem  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the 
koser  it  is  the  more  vigorous  is  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  The  implement  has  many  other  uses.  With  it 
one  man  will  do  the  work  of  six  in  drawing  drills  for 
sowing  Carrots  and  such  crops.  1  have  used  it  for  two 
years,  and  can  testify  to  its  utility  both  as  an  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  implement,    I  know  of  no  hand 


instrument  which  will  vie  with  it  in  performing  the 
work  it  is  adapted  for  so  economically  and  effectually. 
L.  Stephenson,  Souldern,  Oxon, 

Shell  Waiht. — I  have  lately  laid  out  a  flower  garden 
in  the  formal  style ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  colour,  it  was 
desirable  that  some  of  the  walks  should  be  laid  with  a 
whitish  material.  I  have  adopted  shells  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  as  far  as  effect  is  concerned,  they  answer 
admirably,  not  being  too  white,  but  in  practice  they 
make  untidy  flower  beds,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  scattering  the  shells  over  the  borders  in  walking. 
Will  any  one  inform  me  whether  there  are  any  means 
of  making  shell  walks  tolerably  firm  and  compact, 
either  by  any  peculiar  method  of  making  them,  or  by 
the  use  of  any  substance  as  a  binding  material,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  concreting  the  shells  together 
without  destroying  the  colour  ?  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
add,  that  the  walks  are  only  3  feet  wide,  and  form 
rather  an  intricate  design  of  some  extent,  and  there- 
fore rolling  them  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  B., 
Canterbury.  [We  presume  that  your  shells  are  ton 
thickly  put  on  the  walks.  Try  a  thinner  coating  rolled 
over  with  clay,  or  lime  and  clay  in  the  state  of  mortar.  ] 
Sewage  Irrigation. — After  two  or  three  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  value  of  sewage  for  garden  purposes, 

1  am  convinced  that  it  has  only  to  be  fairly  tried  to  be 
generally  used.  It  is  desirable  (previous  to  using  it),  to 
pass  the  sewage  through  a  filter  of  gravel  or  coarse 
sand,  or  what  is  better  for  permanent  crops,  such  as 
Asparagus,  or  Vines,  or  Grass,  through  a  basket  or  a 
box  pierced  with  holes.  It  is  not  easy  to  use  it  ex- 
tensively, through  small  permanently  placed  pipes,  or 
pipes  pierced  with  small  holes,  since  they  are  too  apt 
to  be  filled  with  one  peculiar  portion  of  sewage,  viz., 
the  mixture  of  grease  and  earthy  matter,  which  soon 
prevents  the  passage  of  the  sewage  ;  for  this  reason 
(from  the  facility  of  cleansing  the  filter  readily),  it  is  best 
to  filter  the  sewage  downwards.  In  my  own  garden  at 
Croydon,  we  have  irrigated  with  house  sewage  four 
Asparagus  beds,  each  about  60  feet  in  length,  for  the 
last  two  years.  The  Asparagus  is  planted  in  double 
rows,  between  which  a  little  open  channel  is  formed, 
and  along  this  the  sewage  fluid  flows.  The  irrigation, 
since  February,  has  been  repeated  about  once  a 
fortnight ;  the  beds  were  made  in  1848,  and  the  crop  of 
this  year  has  been  abundant  and -more  forward  than 
any  we  have  heard  of  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  have 
been  cutting  almost  daily  since  the  17th  of  April,  We 
remark  a  strong  tendency  in  the  Asparagus  to  grow 
towards  and  in  the  little  sewage  channels.  In  some 
recently  made  Grass  plots,  formed  for  experimental 
purposes  in  the  same  garden,  the  produce  bids  fair  to 
rival  all  that  is  accomplished  on  an  equal  space  in  the 
meads  of  Clipstone  and  Edinburgh.  In  these,  and  for 
other  purposes,  I  find  no  mode  better  for  the  distribu- 
tion   of    the    sewage    than    fixed    earthen    pipes,   of 

2  or  3  inches  bore,  which  have  their  garden  terminus 
at  such  an  elevation  as  to  empty  their  contents  into 
open  portable  wooden  troughs,  pitched  in  the  inside, 
and  in  lengths  of  about  20  feet  each.  As  the  valuable 
suggestions  of  Prince  Albert  will  probably  induce  many 
of  your  readers  to  turn  their  house  sewage  to  a 
profitable  account,  these  results  of  between  two  and 
three  years'  trial,  may  be  useful.  Cuthbert  W:  Johnson. 

Araucaria  imbricata, — At  page  325,  "  K.,"  of  Cork, 
solicits  information  as  to  "  the  cause  of  the  leaves  of 
Araucaria  imbricata  turning  brown."  He  describes 
the  appearance  of  his  plant  and  the  situation  in  which  it 
grows.  Your  reply  is,  that  the  mischief  is  probably 
produced  by  wet.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  it  to 
sudden  exposure  during  or  prior  to  the  prevalence  of 
cold  winds,  either  by  removing  other  plants  which  had 
afforded  protection,  or  by  planting  out  incautiously. 
I  have  plants  of  Araucaria  imbricata  as  well  of  10  years 
growth  as  very  young,  not  one  of  which  has  suffered, 
however  exposed,  this  year  ;  but  I  also  purchased  in 
the  spring  (early)  from  Messrs. a  very  fine  speci- 
men (price  6  guineas),  growing  in  a  tub,  and  perfectly 
well  rooted,  though  the  leaves  had  not  the  fine  dark 
gloss  which  my  others  have,  and  indeed  the  lower 
branches  when  examined  carefully  have  a  mossy  appear- 
ance. This  plant  came  down  carefully  packed  (in  the 
tub) ;  it  was  perhaps  a  little  injured  in  the  extremities 
of  some  leaves ;  it  was  planted  on  the  5th  of  April, 
upon  a  mound  of  excellent  compost  of  black  soil  and 
fresh  loam,  upon  a  layer  of  brickbats,  and  well  drained, 
in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  east.  Subsequently  we 
have  had  great  prevalence  of  dry  weather  and  strong 
east  winds  ;  so  long  as  they  lasted  the  plant  was  pro- 
tected by  bunting,  and  has  been  occasionally  watered 
since.  It  has  every  promise  of  making  good  growth 
this  year,  but  nevertheless  a  great  many  of  the  leaves 
have  the  brown  appearance  alluded  to  by  "K."  I  attri- 
bute it  wholly  to  exposure,  the  plant  having  been 
under  glass  prior  to  its  coming  from  the  nursery  garden  ; 
and  although  I  agree  with  your  observations  in  page 
282,  vol.  2,  second  series  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
"  Transactions,"  that  the  Araucaria  imbricata  is  perfectly 
hardy,  I  do  not  think  it  so  entirely  piefers  an  open 
situation,  that  it  can  be  planted  out  into  one  without 
considerable  care.  Should  the  leaves  which  have  turned 
brown  be  removed,  and  if  so  when  should  that  be  done  ? 
R.  T.  P.,  Lancaster.  [Wait  till  they  are  dead  ;  they 
will  then  drop  of  themselves,  or  they  may  be  readily 
broken  off.    This  will  happen  near  Midsummer.  ] 

Transplanting  Vegetables. — When  the  season  arrives 
for  transplanting  Broccolies  and  other  vegetables,  I 
gently  raise  the  seed-beds  with  a  Potato  fork,  so  as  to 
spring  the  roots  of  the  plants.  I  then  water  with  a 
rosed  watering-pot,  and  in  10  or  15  days,  as  circum- 


stances permit,  I  water  again,  raise,  draw,  and  plant ; 
watering  the  bed  if  more  plants  were  wanted  for  another 
period.  Celery,  Endive,  Lettuces,  flower  beds,  seed 
pots  (with  proper  instruments),  I  have  treated  as  above; 
and  the  plan  may  be  extended  to  Strawberry  runners 
for  potting  or  for  rows  ;  Carrots,  Onions,  IJeet,  and 
Turnips  ;  also  to  forest  trees,  shrubs,  and  grain,  if  it 
is  desirous  to  increase  any  particular  sort,  such  as 
the  Peruvian  Barley  imported  by  Lord  Lonsdale. 
T.  Torbron,  Lower  Tottenham. 

Skirretts. — For  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  raise  a  crop  of  these  nice  little 
roots,  in  consequence  of  the  seed  failing  to  vegetate. 
This  has  been  procured  both  from  provincial  and 
London  seedsmen.  In  the  spring  of  1848  a  few  plants 
were  reared  by  sowing  a  little  seed  in  heat,  and  from 
them  seed  was  obtained  in  the  autumn.  This,  sown  in 
shallow  drills  in  the  open  ground,  April  5,  1850,  has,  up 
to  this  day,  May  20,  shown  no  signs  of  appearing  above 
ground.  Will  some  obliging  correspondent  help  me  to 
grow  a  few  dishes  of  this  agreeable  old-fashioned  vege- 
table ?  Is  the  seed  of  very  short  vitality  ?  or  does  it 
require  any  peculiar  mode  of  sowing  as  to  depth,  &c,  ? 
A  few  rows  of  it  are  worth  having  annually  in  one's 
garden,  if  only  to  set  juvenile  horticulturists  and  cloyed 
epicures  a- wondering  what  capital  and  promising  new 
esculent  it  can  be.  D. 

Exhibition  in  1851. — The  prestige  in  favour  of  porous 
flower-pots  being  on  the  decline,  I  may  express  a  hope 
that  some  public-spirited  persons  will  not  think  it 
beneath  their  abilities  to  pay  attention  to  them,  so  as 
to  produce  some  specimens  at  the  great  exhibition  of 
1851,  which  shall  unite  the  cheapness  and  utility  of  the 
present  race  with  elegance  of  shape  and  improvement 
in  colour.  They  are  the  means  of  providing  rational 
and  innocent  amusement,  and  employment,  to  thousands 
of  our  fellow  subjects ;  and  the  more  such  pursuits  are 
encouriiged  amongst  those  who  live  by  labour  the  less 
will  the  gin-shop  be  frequented.  Drawing-room  flower- 
pots may  be  soon  devised,  though  porcelain  pots  have 
always  an  incongruous  appearance  ;  but  it  is  a  model 
for  the  million  that  is  required — for  those  who  under 
every  disadvantage  of  means  and  station,  yet  cultivate 
with  pride  and  delight  flowers  equal  to  any  of  those  at 
the  command  of  the  rich  and  the  great.  I  could  have 
offered  some  suggestions,  but  they  are  perhaps  out  of 
your  line.  An  Amateur. 

Brown  Scum  on  Water. — In  the  run  of  a  spring, 
which  issues  out  of  a  bank  through  a  pipe,  2  feet  above  the 
level  of  a  river,  from  which  it  is  about  3  yards  distant, 
1  am  growing  Water-cress.  The  bed  of  the  runlet 
spreads  from  one  foot  to  about  five  or  six  at  the  lower 
end.  The  water  is  particularly  good  and  clear,  but  a 
quantity  of  muddy  scum  came  on  the  surface ;  I 
thought  this  might  arise  from  the  soil  it  ran  over.  I 
therefore  got  some  gravel  pebbles  some  inches  thick, 
j  ust  under  the  surface,  which  I  expected  would  be  quite 
clear,  and  free  from  such  appearance.  I  find,  however, 
a  sort  of  blackish  weed  spreading  over  the  face  of  the 
stones,  in  which  the  roots  of  the  Cress  are  striking,  and 
a  great  deal  of  nasty  looking  scum  all  over  the  surface. 
Would  this  floating  substance  be  best  removed  by 
occasionally  flooding  the  place,  and  thereby  bringing  it 
to  the  top  ?  J.  T.  P.,  Newbold  Vicarage,  Rugby.  [The 
scum  will  probably  disappear ;  the  cause  of  it  we  should 
be  glad  if  some  correspondent  would  explain,  ] 

A  Country  Curate's  Garden. — I  observe,  at  p.  197, 
a  strong  recommendation  for  country  clergymen  with 
small  stipends  to  keep  bees,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
their  annual  income,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  an 
interesting  as  well  as  profitable  recreation.  There  is  a 
little  anecdote  attached  to  the  expression  "  keep  bees," 
with  which,  as  it  may  not  be  known  to  all  your  clerical 
readers,  I  will  preface  some  other  remarks  on  bee- 
keeping, made  the  better  part  of  a  century  ago  by  a 
celebrated  divine  and  naturalist  in  Suffolk,  "  A  French 
bishop,  on  paying  his  annual  visit  to  his  clergy,  observed 
one  of  his  curates  whose  income  was  certainly  very  in- 
adequate to  his  appearances  of  much  comfort  and  plenty  ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  rev.  prelate  was  quite  astonished, 
and  could  not  avoid  saying  to  the  curate, '  How  is  all 
this,  my  friend ;  you  are  the  first  man  in  this  visitation 
whom  I  have  met  with  a  cheerful  face  and  a  plentiful 
board.  Have  you  any  mcome  independent  of  your 
cure  V  '  Yes,  my  lord,  I  have,'  replied  the  curate, 
'  otherwise  my  family  would  starve  on  the  pittance  I 
receive  from  the  poor  parishioners  I  instruct.  Accom. 
pany  me  into  my  garden,  my  lord,  and  I  will  there  show 
you  my  bank,  from  which  I  receive  an  annual  dividend  ; 
it  never  stops  payment,  and  is  moreover  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure  and  health.'  The  good  bishop  was 
shown  a  long  range  of  well  managed  bee-hives,  and 
ever  after  this  memorable  visit,  when  any  of  his  clergy 
complamed  of  poverty,  he  said  to  them  '  Keep  bees ! 
keep  bees  !' "  About  the  year  1756,  the  Rev.  Stephen 
White,  then  rector  of  Holton,  in  Suffolk,  published  a 
method  of  managing  bees  without  destroying  them  when 
he  partook  of  the  luscious  stores  which  they  had  col- 
lected for  him,  in  what  he  called  his  collateral  bee- 
boxes.  And  his  introduction,  as  well  as  his  conclusion  to 
the  said  treatise,  are  so  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  re- 
marks made  at  p,  197,  that  I  am  induced  to  send  you  a 
transcript,  for  the  sake  of  some  of  your  clerical  readers. 
The  reverend  author  thus  observes,  at  p.  v,  of  his  Intro- 
duction  :  "  The  smallness  of  my  cure  has  afforded  me 
more  leisure  hours  than  usually  fall  to  the  share  of  a 
great  part  of  my  brethren.  Many  of  those  hours, 
during  almost  the  whole  space  of  a  now  declining  life, 
have  been  spent  in  my  bee  garden,  with  as  much  inno- 
cence, I  hope,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  my  taste  and 
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entertainment,  than  if  they  had  been  spent  with  a  gun 
and  a  pointer  in  the  fields,  or  in  my  parlour  with  a  pack 
of  cards.  These  fashionable  amusements  (especially  the 
latter),  can  afford  little  entertainment  to  a  contemplative 
mind,  but  the  surveying  the  works  of  Nature,  particu- 
larly the  instinct  and  polity  of  many  living  creatures, 
and  the  wonderful  methods  they  make  use  of  for 
their  sustenance  and  safety,  will  give  a  real  and 
liigh  delight  to  a  rational  soul ;  and  as  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  observa- 
tion of  these  creatures,  without  lifting  them  up, 
at  the  same  time,  in  adoration  of  Him  who  formed 
them,  this  will  in  a  nitiuner  sanctify  our  pleasures, 
and  turn  even  our  diversions  into  a  sacrifice  to 
our  Maker.  Manifold  are  the  works  of  God,  and  in 
wisdom  has  he  made  them  all  ;  but  if  my  partiality  for 
my  favourite  insects  does  not  very  much  deceive  me, 
their  indefatigable  industry,  their  loyalty  to  their  queen, 
the  geometrical  accuracy  of  their  combs,  &c.,  .ire 
wonders  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  innumerable 
teasts,  birds,  or  insects  that  are  upon  the  face  of  this 
earth.  My  fondness  for  these  little  animals  soon  put 
me  upon  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  save  them  from 
fire  and  brimstone.  I  thought  I  had  reason  to  be  con- 
tent to  share  their  labours  for  the  present,  and  great 
reason  to  rejoice,  if  I  could,  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
their  lives,  to  work  for  me  another  year.  The  main 
drift,  therefore,  of  all  my  observations  and  experiments 
has  been  to  discover  an  easy  and  cheap  method,  suited 
.  to  the  abilities  of  the  common  people,  of  taking  away  so 
much  honey  as  can  be  well  spared,  without  destroying 
or  starving  the  bees."  The  author,  in  conclusion,  says, 
"  Being  now  almost  ready  to  take  my  leave  of  the 
reader,  I  will  tell  him  honestly  and  seriously  what  he  is 
to  expect  if  it  shall  please  him  to  make  trial  of  my 
toxes.  In  a  few  years  I  will  venture  to  promise  him  he 
will  increase  his  stock  to  as  great  a  number  as  the 
flowers  in  his  neighbourhood  will  maintain,  but  my 
assurance  will  carry  me  no  further ;  and  sad  experience 
has  taught  me,  that  in  some  situation  like  this,  in  which 
I  am  myself  (in  this  respect)  unhappily  placed,  that 
number  will  be  found  very  small.  There  are  now  in 
the  village  where  I  dwell,  which  is  a  large  one,  only 
seven  colonies  of  my  own  in  boxes,  and  two  poor  hives 
of  my  neighbours  :  yet  we  have  beautiful  meads,  and 
fine  gardens,  in  which  Flora  discloses  all  her  beauties  ; 
tut,  alas  !  they  are  beauties  indolalcs.  For  want  of  a 
free  and  open  air,  as  I  conjecture,  in  these  thick  enclo- 
sures, our  flowers  yield  so  little  food  for  the  poor  bees, 
that  no  greater  number,  I  am  well  satisfied,  than  what 
1  have  mentioned,  or  thereabouts,  can  get  a  subsistence 
in  this  place  ;  whereas  in  the  neighbouring  bleak  county 
of  Cambridge,  where  the  inundations  of  the  fens,  or  the 
farmer's  plough,  or  the  flocks  that  are  grazing  (should 
I  say,  or  starving  ?)  on  barren  heaths,  will  suffer  hardly 
any  flowers  to  spring  or  open  their  blossoms  (excepting 
the  flowers  of  eloquence,  which  thrive  exceedingly  on 
the  banks  of  Cam,  but  these  afford  only  a  thin  sort  of 
juice  nectareous,  fitter  for  poets  than  bees  to  feed  on), 
yet  here,  I  say,  there  is  such  a  profusion  of  honey  in 
the  few  flowers  which  escape,  that  I  have  seen  between 
70  and  80  hives  in  one  farmer's  yard,  and  this 
just  after  the  inquisition  was  over,  and  he  had  been 
murdering  all  he  intended  to  murder  that  season, 
and  these  hives,  I  know  too  well,  were  much  better 
Stored  with  honey  than  any  are  found  to  be  in  these 
parts,  I  have  often  thought  it  very  surprising  that 
neither  the  authors  who  treat  of  bees,  nor  the  keepers 
of  them,  ever  imagine  that  any  place  can  be  overstocked, 
or  that  anyone's  bees  fare  better  or  worse  for  the  larger 
or  smaller  stot:k  that  is  kept  in  his  neighbourhood  ; 
they  think,  it  seems,  that  every  flower  they  see  is  a 
never-faiUng  cruise  of  honey.  Let  me  here  acknow- 
ledge the  bounty  of  our  Creator,  and,  with  due  thank- 
fulness and  admiration,  confess  that  in  some  sense  it  is  so; 
for  when  a  bee,  with  its  little  lambent  trunk,  has  cleared 
a  flower  of  all  its  present  store,  another  comes,  it  is 
likely,  in  less  than  a  minute  and  finds  something  ;  for 
the  delicious  juice  is  continually  transuding  through  the 
pores  of  the  plant.  But  it  is  certain,  for  all  this,  that 
the  more  of  these  guests  visit  a  flower  the  worse  must 
each  of  them  fare  ;  they  will  have  the  less  to  carry 
home,  or,  which  is  all  one,  they  must  go  further,  and 
spend  more  of  their  precious  time  before  they  can  make 
ap  their  burden.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  little  labourers 
in  honey  and  wax  are  not  suflicient  for  the  harvest." 
Jtleliarius. 

Distribution  of  Liquid  Sewage.  —  I  observe  that 
"J.  C."  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  distributing  liquid  manure.  The  following 
results  of  recent  experience  in  my  own  case  are  quite 
at  his  service  :  I  lately  got  from  Mr.  Statham,  Corn- 
wallis-street,  Manchester,  a  gutta  percha  pipe  IJ-inch 
in  diameter  outside,  and  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  diameter 
inside,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  liquid  from  a 
tank  over  a  meadow  lying  below  the  farmstead,  and 
therefore  very  conveniently  situated  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 1  have  used  this  pipe  with  a  small  forcing  pump, 
and  found  it  answer  perfectly.  The  coat  was  8d.  a  foot, 
or  2s.  a  yard,  which  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
"J.  C.'s"— «  100  feet  of  patent  liinch  hose  of  hemp 
woven  without  a  seam,  which,  with  three  unions,  cost 
9/.  17s.,  and  was  at  the  end  of  the  second  season  rotten 
and  useless."  The  gutta  percha  pipe,  for  the  same 
length,  would  be  only  3/.  6s.  Sd.,  but  I  thought  this  too 
expensive  for  farm  work ;  and  being  at  Manchester  a 
lew  days  ago,  1  found  on  inquiry  that  the  next  sized 
piping,  which  only  differs  from  the  former  in  not  being 
quite  so  thick  in  substance,  but  in  my  opinion  perfectly 


strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  would  only  cost  6d.  a 
foot,  or  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  one  I  got  in  the  first 
instance.  100  feet  of  the  latter  piping  would  only  cost 
21.  10s.,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  this 
material,  with  proper  care,  will  last  for  any  length  of 
time.  If  a  great  length  were  required,  and  it  were 
desirable  to  have  it  made  in  lengths,  Mr.  Statham  has 
a  very  neat  and  simple  kind  of  joint,  which  he  supplies, 
I  believe,  at  3s.  6rf.  apiece,  but  I  have  not  yet  tried 
one  of  these.    William  J,  Garnettf  Bleasdale,  Garstang. 

1  have  been  using  a  flexible  waterproof  hose,  made 

of  canvas  lined  with  gutta  percha,  and  also  a  gutta 
percha  union  joint,  of  the  most  simple  construction  ; 
both  are  perfectly  tight  under  pressure.  They  appear 
very  durable,  and  were  not  half  the  price  paid  by  your 
correspondent.  Jas,  Norris^  Sion-kill,  Brentford-end. 
[This  kind  of  tubing  has  been  repeatedly  advertised  in 
our  columns  by  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Goswell-mews,  Goswell- 
road,  London.    See  also  an  advertisement  fiora  Messrs. 

Burgess  and  Key  in  another  column.] If  "  J.  C."  will 

apply  to  Mr.  Patterson,  Egerton-street,  Hulme,  Man- 
chester, for  information  respecting  hose  piping  and  the 
distribution  of  liquid  manure,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
be  able  to  obtain  the  information  he  requires,  the  publi- 
cation  of  which  in  your  Paper  would  be  an  advantage 
to  many  people.  J.  W.  T. 

London.  Guano. — 1  visited  the  guano  hill  last  week, 
and  on  my  way  met  the  Bermondsey  waggon  walking 
slowly  towards  town.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  teen 
it  walking  ;  it  appears  that  it  does  not  trot  until  it 
comes  near  a  village.  As  it  passed  me  it  smelt  strongly 
of  real  guano,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  bags  must 
be  dusted  inside  and  out  with  the  genuine  article,  in 
order  to  give  the  loam  the  "  right  flavour,"  reminding 
me  of  the  practice  of  putting  British  brandy  into  French 
brandy  casks.  As  soon  as  I  had  arrived  at  the  steepest 
part  of"  this  "  loam-gnano  hill  "  a  post-master  not  far  off 
passed  a  high  compliment  on  the  knowledge  of  an  old 
Scotch  bailiff.  "  Mr.  J.,"  said  he,  "  where  can  I  pur- 
chase the  best  guano  %"  "  Why,  don't  you  know  % — on 
the  hill,  to  be  sure."  "  There  is  no  guano  there." 
*^  Why,"  says  Mr.  J.,  *'  I  see  it  passing  every  day  ; "  and 
at  that  moment  "  the  waggon"  came  by  on  its  way  to 
Mark-lane.  A  few  houses  and  a  small  public-house 
occupy  the  left  side  of  the  hill ;  a  newly  made  road, 
nearly  opposite,  winds  round  the  north  end,  and  is  lost 
to  view  about  70  yards  from  the  road,  and  in  a  few 
yards  more  the  lane  turns  sharp  round  to  the  left  into 
the  bosom  of  the  hill.  It  was  of  no  use  making  any 
inquiry  amongst  the  peasantry  here  ;  every  one  is 
making  money  out  of  the  hill  (the  publican  more 
than  anybody),  and  therefore  they  keep  quiet.  I 
peeped  into  the  premises,  which  consist  of  a  nice 
cottage,  with  two  brick-built  and  well-roofed  sheds, 
about  30  feet  long  each.  The  bank  of  loam  is  about 
15  feet  deep,  and  although  they  have  sent  off  many 
hundred  tons  they  have  not  gone  more  than  from  40  to 
50  feet  into  the  hill,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  It  appears 
to  be  very  solid  and  very  dry,  so  that  the  further  dry- 
ing it  on  the  hot  plates  occupies  but  little  time  ;  any  one 
could  get  this  loam  a  year  ago  for  3s.  dd.  a  single  cart- 
load, and  7s.  for  a  double  cart-load,  but  now  they  do 
not  want  to  see  a  stranger  there  at  all.  I  was  told  that 
Mr.  So-and-So  was  very  poor  12  months  ago,  but  now 
he  is  rich,  and  keeps  his  horse  and  chaise,  many  weeks 
obtaining  50i  for  what  costs  him  little  in  its  manu- 
facture. It  is  reported  that  he  is  very  liberal  to  certain 
gentlemen,  whose  duty  it  is  "to  look  about;"  half-a- 
crown  now  and  then  makes  them  inform  inquirers  that 
this  extraordinary  stuff  all  goes  abroad.  Some  is  sent 
to  a  railway  station  about  a  mile  off;  some  to  Chelsea 
or  Pimlico,  some  to  Bermondsey,  &c.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  thought  remiss  for  not  seeing  the  works  that  were 
going  on  ;  but  I  remembered  the  story  of  the  Highland 
guager  and  illicit  still,  "  Did  anybody  see  you  come  in  ?" 
"  No."  "  Then  (drawing  his  dirk)  I  am  d —  if  anybody 
will  see  you  gang  ut."  If  gardeners  will  continue  to 
purchase  guano  of  any  one,  except  agents  duly  autho- 
rised by  the  importers,  they  must  expect  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  that  which  they  have  already  too 
much  of.  Dulwich,  May  20. 

Seedsmen's  Lists  v.  Florists'  Catalogues. — We  have 
been  hardly  dealt  by  lately  in  your  columns;  no  mercy 
has  been  shown  us,  and  as  if  it  would  appear  that  there 
is   some  truth  in  what  has  been  so  liberally — I   was 
about  to  say  illiberally — heaped  at  our  shop  doors,  no 
one  has  come  forward  to  defend  (if  any  defence  can  be 
set  up)   in  a  manly  way  our  honourable  trade.      Mere 
skirmishing  about  a  single-blossomed,  and   a   double- 
blossomed.  Pea,  is,  as  they  used  to  say  when  I  was  a 
boy,  like  fighting  the  French  in  an  easy  chair.     Surely  | 
there  are  valiant  men  enough  in  our  trade,  with  ample  j 
experience  and  sufficient  research,  to  "  break  a  lance  " 
with  "  R,  T."     I  say  for  one,  give  him   no  quarter.  I 
This  subject  being  uppermost  in  my  mind  night  and  | 
day,  has  almost  made  me  forget  what  I  had  sat  down  to 
write  about.     A  friend  of  mme  has  called  to  consult  me  i 
respecting  the  purchase  of  a  few  plants  for  his  green-  j 
house.     He  is  an  ardent  grower  and  a  spirited   buyer, 
and  has  on  one  or  two  occasions  succeeded  in  winning  a 
prize  of  lOs.,  whicli  to  him  was  a  capital  return  for  his 
annual  expenditure  of  20/.  in  plants.     Why  he  came  to 
consult  me,  a  seedsman,  is  easily  enough  explained,  be- 
cause I  always  keep  a  few  things  such  as  he  wanted  in 
my  shop  window,  and   I  grow  a  few  likewise  in   my 
greenhouse    in   the    suburbs,    therefore   he    thought    I 
might  enable  him  to  come  to  some  decision   as  to  what 
he  ought  to  purchase,  for  in  former  years  he  considers 
that  he  has  been  grievously  taken  in.     Through  his  10s. 
prize  my  friend's  name  got  into  the  gardening  news- 


papers, and  scarcely  a  post  for  the  last  month  has  failed 
to  bring  him  a  list,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  better  a 
catalogue,  or  rather  book.  All  England  poured  in  such 
contributions,  and  so  did  the  Continent,  and  even  Ame> 
rica,  so  there  was  no  lack  of  material  from  which  to 
make  a  selection.  From  such  an  ample  field  we 
thought  our  task  an  easy  one ;  but  preserve  us  from 
such  another  !  I  thought  of  our  seed  lists,  and  derived 
comfort  therefrom — Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  PelargoniumSj 
Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  with  their  hundreds  of  fine 
names,  and  thousands  of  recommendations,  completely 
bewildered  us.  My  friend  insisted  on  something  dis- 
tinct. Now,  can  any  one  propound  a  greater  puzzle  J 
I  had,  therefore,  to  relate  what  was  told  me  by  Mr. 
Neighbour,  a  most  respectable  man,  of  sound  judgment, 
who  was  invited  by  an  eminent  cultivator  of  the 
Pelargonium  to  visit  his  collection  last  year,  when 
in  full  perfection.  After  traversing  two  houses  of 
magnificently  cultivated  plants,  he  turned  round  to  a 
florist,  and  observed  that  they  were  certainly  a  gorgeous 
mass  of  bloom ;  but  said  he,  '*  Why  do  you  grow  them 
nearly  all  of  one  sort  ?  "  The  amazement  and  mortifi- 
cation of  the  florist  may  be  imagined,  considering  that 
he  scarcely  had  a  duplicate  in  his  whole  collection,  and 
he  consoled  himself  by  thinking  that  it  was  of  *'  no  us© 
casting  pearls  before  swine."  I  want  now  to  observe 
that  my  friend,  who  had  bought  things  over  and  over 
again,  without  any  visible  improvement,  was  desirous  to 
do  so  no  more,  because  every  year  he  was,  less  or  more^ 
according  to  the  amount  of  his  purchases,  "done 
brown,"  as  he  termed  it.  Let  us  now  for  a  moment 
consider  the  case  of  my  friend,  whose  labour  and  money 
were  totally  thrown  away,  and  compare  him  with  a  gen- 
tleman's gardener  whom  one  of  my  country  customers 
has  supplied  with  three  kinds  of  Peas  out  of  the  Charl- 
ton bag  and  two  kinds  out  of  the  Imperial  sack.  These 
being  reputed  always  to  be  of  comparative  earliness,  the 
gardener  sowed  them,  and  may  have  done  so  for  20 
years,  and  obtained  a  succession  of  first-rate  Peas,  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  employer.  In  this,  then, 
there  is  no  disappointment,  nor  is  be  in  a  worse  position 
than  the  writer  of  your  Calendar,  who  of  course  is  a 
first-rate  judge,  and  only  grows  two  kinds.  Now  when 
you  have  so  readily  lent  your  columns  to  smash  us  poor 
seedsmen,  and  that  most  unmercifully  too,  you  will 
surely,  in  the  same  spirit  of  candour  or  honesty,  if  you 
like  the  term  better,  lend  my  friend  and  me  a  httle 
assistance  in  our  ■  small  way.  He  belongs  to  a  class, 
who  are,  by.the-bye,  the  chief  purchasers  of  these 
veritable,  new,  distinct,  first-rate  novelties  !  A  Seeds- 
man. [We  insert  this  letter  out  of  respect  to  the  writer, 
but  we  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  disputes  about 
florists'  flowers  ;  they  stand  in  a  very  different  rela- 
tion to  the  public  from  seeds,  and  we  rather  think 
that  the  buyers  of  florists'  flowers  know  pretty  well 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Seeds  are  objects  of 
necessity,  florists'  flowers  of  fancy,  and  therein  resides 
an  important  difference.] 

Mr.  Roberts's  Boot  Ventilation. — In  a  recent  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Eastcheap,  on  grow- 
ing Peas  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  he  stated  that  this 
is  effected  by  "  root  ventilation."  Perhaps  he  will  help 
the  uninitiated  to  the  modus  operandi,  for  I  confess  I  am 
not  au  fait  9  One  likes  to  keep  pace  with  one's  neigh- 
bours in  the  march  of  improvement  if  possible.  J.  G. 

Plumbago  Larpentce. — I  am  so  much  pleased  with 
this  plant,  that  1  am  glad  to  find  that  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  with  me.  Last  summer  I  placed  it  ont  in  a 
common  border,  and  it  flowered  very  well.  Wishing  to 
ascertain  its  hardiness,  I  allowed  it  to  remain  there 
without  the  least  protection,  and  it  is  now  making  quite 
as  vigorous  shoots  from  the  root  as  any  of  the  her- 
baceous plants  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  W.  Wilkins, 
Nursery  Grounds,  Newport,  Isle  of  fVight,  May  6. 


HoETicntTtrRAL,  May  28.— J.  R.  Gowen,  Esq.,  Trea- 
surer, iu  the  chair  ;  A.  G.  H.  Battersby,  Esq.,  was 
elec  ed  a  Fellow.  The  following  "  Notice  of  altera- 
tion in  the  Bye- Laws"  was  read,  and  posted  in  the 
meeting-room  :— "  The  Council  hereby  give  notice  that 
they  propose  to  substitute  for  Chapter  IV.,  Article  1, 
of  the  present  Bye-Laws,  namely, '  the  admission  fee  to 
be  paid  by  each  Fellow  shall  be  six  guineas,'  the  follow- 
ing words,  viz., '  the  admission  fee  to  be  paid  by  each 
Fellow  shall  be  two  guineas.'" — Among  subjects  of  ex- 
hibition was  a  new  and  extremely  interesting  Odonto- 
glossum,  from  Mr.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  for  which  a 
Large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded.  The  same  establish- 
ment also  furnished  Vanda  teres,  Aerides  crispum  and 
its  pale-flowered  variety,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  minia- 
tum,  and  ampullaceum  (the  last  a  valuable  species,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  it  continues  in  bloom)  ; 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  and  its  variety,  called  aurantia ;  the 
bright-yellow  flowered  Oncidium  bifolium,  the  orange 
Dendrobium  Griffitbianum,  the  rare  Burlingtonia  fra- 
grans,  the  white-lipped  Odontoglossum  stellatum,  and 
two  Epidendrums. — Two  red-flowered  Azaleas  were 
produced  by  J.  AUnut,  Esq.,  of  Clapham. — Large  and 
fine  Vanilla  pods,  quite  ripe,  were  exhibited  by  J.  D. 
Llewellyn,  Esq.,  of  Penllergare,  near  Swansea,  to  whom 
a  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  ;  and  Mr.  Chapman, 
gr  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  received  a  Banksian  Medal  for 
a  ditih  of  well-ripened  scarlet  Nectarines. — From  the 
Garden  of  the  Society  came  the  two  beautiful  new 
Ceanothes  —  dentatus  and  papillosus  ;  Mimulus  ru- 
berrimus,  a  grand  kind  ;  three  species  of  Bossiseaj 
Laelia  cinnabarina,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  Cattleya  in- 
termedia, Glosaocomia  ovata,  three  varieties  of  Cape 
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Heath,  an  Everlasting,  Z^eria  Ijevigata,  Platylobium 
formosum,  Chorozema  varium,  a  New  Zealand  Par- 
sonaia,  Anadenia  pulchella,  Cryptolepis  longifolia,  two 
Achimenes,  DiUwyoia  speciosa,  and  Nemophila  macu- 
lata  (a  charming  annual  for  pot  culture). 


LiNNEAN,  May  24  :  Anniversary. — The  President  in 
the  chair.  R.  Dodd,  Esq.,  jun.,  was  elected  a  Fellow. 
Among  the  presents  on  the  table  were  lithographed 
portraits  by  Maguire  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  R.  Brown,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Linnean  Society  ;  Professor  Ansted,  Professor  Bell, 
J.  Curtis,  Esq.,  C.  Darwin,  Esq.,  Professor  E.  Forbes, 
Professor  Lindley,  and  Sir  C.  Lyell,  presented  by  G. 
Ransome,  Esq.  Mr.  F.  R.  Eagle  exhibited  a  remark- 
able decumbent  variety  of  Bromus  mollis,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lowestoffe,  where  it  occurs  in  com- 
pany with  Viola  flavicornis.  Mr.  Bowerbank  presented, 
in  the  name  of  the  subscribers,  an  oil  painting  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  President  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
Mr.  L.  Reeve  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  new  species  of 
Rhododendron,  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker, 
in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya.  An  abstract  of  the  Society's 
accounts  for  the  last  year  was  read,  and  was  favourable 
to  the  Society.  The  Secretary  read  biographical  notices 
of  the  following  Fellows,  who  had  died  during  the  past 
year :  The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  W.  T.  Alton,  Esq.,  Sir 
D.  J.  H.  Dickson,  E.  Doubleday,  Esq.,  J.  Kidd,  M.D., 
C.  Lyell,  Esq.,  D.  Mackinnon,  M.D.,  L.  H.  Petit,  Esq., 
A.  T.  Thomson,  M.D.,  Professor  Blainville,  and  Pro- 
fessor Kunth.  At  the  ballot  for  council  the  following 
new  members  were  elected :  Professor  E.  Forbes,  Dr. 
Lankester,  E.  Newman,  Esq.,  W.  Spence,  Esq.,  and  Sir 
G.  T.  Staunton,  Bart.  The  following  officers  were  re- 
elected :  R.  Brown,  Esq  ,  President ;  W.  Yarrell,  Esq., 
Treasurer  ;  J.  J.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Secretary  ;  R.  Taylor. 

Esq.,  Under-Secretary. After  the  Secretary  had  read 

the  balance  of  account^,  showing  the  expenditure  to  ex- 
ceed the  receipts,  Mr.  Curtis  rose  to  ask  when  the  next 
"Transactions"  would  be  published,  as  none  had  ap- 
peared for  three  years,  which  was  very  prejudicial  to 
the  contribution  of  papers  (as  few  persons  would  come 
forward  with  papers,  which  must  either  be  rejected  or 
kept  back  for  so  long  a  time),  and  country  members  have 
no  other  return  for  their  subscriptions,  which  will 
amount  to  nine  guineas  for  the  next  Part.  He  deeply 
regretted  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  finances,  the 
Society  being  upwards  of  40/.  in  debt,  which  must  have 
been  increased  if  any  "  Transactions"  had  been  pub- 
lished. A  reduction  of  expense  might  be  made  by  pub- 
lishing the  "Transactions"  in  Svo  instead  of  Ato,  after 
the  completion  of  the  20th  volume  of  the  present  series  ; 
but  the  best  relief  would  be  to  obtain  if  possible  a  house 
from  the  Government,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  with 
her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  for  patrons,  it  might  not  be  long  ere  a 
suitable  building  would  be  found  for  the  Society  free  of 
expense,  as  it  was  the  oldest  branch  from  the  royal 
parent  at  Somerset-house.  At  all  events  he  hoped  the 
Society  would  not  saddle  itself  with  a  house  for  a  term 
of  years.  The  President  asked  if  Mr.  Curtis  intended 
to  found  any  motion  on  the  observations  which  he  had 
made.  Mr.  Curtis  replied  that  he  would  do  so  if  he 
thought  it  would  have  a  beneficial  result.  Mr.  Graham 
entirely  concurred  in  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Curtis 
as  to  the  disappointment  to  country  members,  not  to  re- 
ceive any  "Transactions"  for  three  years.  He  also 
considered  it  inexpedient,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Society's  finances,  that  they  should  incur  the  expense  of 
publishing  such  a  voluminous  report  as  that  of  the 
plants  of  the  Gallapagos  Islands,  which  occupied  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  last  part  of  the  "  Transactions," 
to  the  probable  exclusion  of  several  short  papers 
of  domestic  interest.  He  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention to  disparage  the  value  of  that  report ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  highly  appreciated  it,  and  the  object  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  in  sending  vessels  on  voyages  of 
discovery  ;  but  for  the  reason  before  stated,  he  thought 
the  report  ought  to  have  been  published  at  the  public 
expense.  He  also  considered  that  it  would  greatly  pro- 
mote the  interest  taken  in  the  "  Transactions,"  if  shorter 
papers  on  the  several  branches  of  natural  history  were 
encouraged,  and  brought  out  at  regular  periods. 
Mr.  Adam  White  did  not  concur  with  the  last 
speaker,  considering  the  account  of  the  plants  ot 
the  Gallapagos  to  be  most  valuable,  but  considered  it 
advisable  that  the  Linnean  collection  of  insects  should 
he  given  to  some  society  which  would  take  more  care  of 
them.  (How  the  parting  with  these  venerable  relics 
was  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Society,  however, 
did  not  appear.)  Mr.  Solly  objected  to  the  alteration  in 
the  form  of  the  "  Transactions."  consideriDg  it  would  not 
be  more  economical  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Curtis  observed 
that  Mr.  S.  knew  nothing  about  it,  as  he  was  not  a 
printer.  After  a  few  more  observations,  the  President 
observed  that  the  attention  of  the  Council  should  be 
particularly  called  to  the  complaints  which  had  been 
made.  It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Curtis'a  remark  as  to 
taking  expensive  premises  on  a  long  lease  would  have 
elicited  some  information  as  to  the  future  plans  of  the 
Society,  as  the  present  lease  has  nearly  expired,  but 
nothing  further  was  said  on  the  subject.  It  cannot, 
however,  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  all  who  feel  a 
real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  that  they 
should  not  incur  permanent  liabilities  on  this  head. 
From  an  occasional  Correspondent.  [The  report  is  that 
the  Linnean  Society  is  to  be  saddled  with  a  lease  of  the 
old  house  in  Soho.square,  and  that  the  present  lease- 
holder is  to  become  a  sub-tenant.  We  cannot  believe  that 
any  intention  of  perpetrating  such  a  job  ia  seriously 


contemplated ;    the    report    has,    we    presume,    been 
founded  upon  some  misapprehension.] 

Meeting    at    Worton    Cottage,    May  15. Two 

seedling  Polyanthuses  from  Mr.  Costar,  of  Benson, 
"  President "  and  "  Regalia "  are  promising  flowers, 
the  latter  is  the  better  of  the  two,  well-formed  in  most 
respects,  flat  on  the  surface,  eye  good  and  circular, 
lacing  even  and  true,  and  good  in  colour.  The  tube  is 
rather  large  and  slightly  angular.  Both  varieties  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  a  little  in  packing,  and  the 
trusses  to  have  been  taken  off  feeble  plants.  A  number 
of  single  pips  of  this  flower  came  from  "J.  A.  C,  of 
Newcastle,"  packed  with  some  seedling  Pansies  in  a 
paper  box,  which  was  so  completely  crushed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  judgment  of 
them.  Enough,  however,  remained  ot  the  former  to 
show  that  they  were  when  packed,  in  all  probability,  as 
fine  if  not  finer  than  any  varieties  submitted  to  us  this 
season.  A  twopenny  zinc  or  tin  box  would  have  en 
sured  their  reaching  in  the  best  condition.  The  same 
must  be  said  of  a  box  of  Auricula  blooms  from  "  L.  of 
Falkirk,"  and  a  single  pip  of  Sir  John  Moore,  sent  in  a 
letter  from  the  same  party ;  they  were  past  all  judgment. 
A  fine  northern  raised  grey  edged  variety,  grown  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  was  selected,  and  the  plant  was  handed 
over  to  Mr.  Andrews  for  figuring.  Dr.  Horner,  of 
Hull,  sent  two  seedling  Auriculas  ;  one,  a  grey-edged  va- 
riety, is  a  very  promising  flower  ;  it  was  past  its  prime, 
and  had  evidently  suffered  from  the  weather.  The  tube  is 
rather  too  large,  but  of  a  fine  deep  wa.xy  yellow,  and 
well  filled  with  anthers,  the  paste  very  fine  and  smooth, 
and  a  perfect  circle  ;  the  ground  colour  a  violet  purple, 
leaving  a  proper  margin  of  grey  ;  the  outer  circum- 
ference of  the  flower  round,  and  the  pips  (three)  quite 
flat.  This  flower  possesses  decided  novelty,  being  a 
grey  with  violet  ground,  and  with  white  foliage.  The 
second,  a  green-edged  flower,  did  not  please  us,  and  we 
imagine  is  inferior  to  "  L.'s  "  Sir  John  Moore  before- 
mentioned,  when  the  latter  is  seen  in  proper  condition. 
Cinerarias. — "H.  B.,  Hastings,"  sent  two  trusses  of  a 
seedling,  put  into  a  good  round  tin  box,  but  without 
anything  to  retain  them  in  a  quiet  position  ;  they  were 
consequently  spoiled.  "  M.,  of  Taunton,"  sent,  for  the 
second  time,  a  truss  of  a  seedling,  finer  in  colour  than 
Salter's  Clementine,  not  so  good  in  shape,  and  with  the 
decidedly  bad    habit  of   reflexing  very  greatly.     CaL 

ceolaria A  Calceolaria  came  from  "  M.  W.,  Whitby," 

not  sufficiently  circular,  and  too  large  in  the  throat  ; 
ground-colour  buft',  prettily  striped  and  spotted  with 
dark  rich  brown.  We  hope  this  is  a  mere  precursor 
of  some  fine  things  from  a  spirited  raiser.  Pansies. — 
Mr.  Edwards  produced  a  bold-eyed  white  ground 
seedling  Pansy  ;  the  rays  of  the  eye  radiating  into  the 
margin  disqualify  what  would  otherwise  prove  a  very 
useful  flower  from  taking  any  place  in  a  competing  stand 
of  first-rate  varieties.  Beside  it  Mr.  Turner  placed  the 
finest  bloom  we  have  yet  seen  of  his  seedling,  Mr. 
Beck,  and  some  other  leading  varieties.  Seedling 
Pelargoniums. — Three  trussescame  from"S.,  Windsor." 
No.  1  is  a  most  charming  rich  crimson  maroon  top- 
petalled  flower,  small,  but  of  excellent  quality.  The 
censors  would  request  a  sight  of  this  again  with  real 
address.  Nos.  2  and  3  possessed  many  points  of  merit, 
but  are  altogether  inferior  flowers  to  their  companion. 
We  must  say  the  same  of  a  seedling  from  "  H.,  Putney- 
heath  ;"  as  the  places  are  nut  very  distant  from  each 
other,  "  H."  may  like  to  compare  it  with  some  varieties 
of  the  same  colour  at  Worton  Cottage,  and  so  judge  for 
himself,  which  is  very  desirable. — Petunias  from  "  M., 
Taunton,"  possess  little  merit ;  the  white  is  large  but 
coarse,  the  lilac  is  very  delicate  in  colour,  but  not 
superior  to  many  we  have  seen.  This  is  the  verdict 
that  must  unavoidably  be  passed  on  scores  of  seedlings, 
for  distinct  character  and  colours  are  very  hard  to 
obtain.  A  seedling  Erica,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  from  Mr, 
Epps,  Maidstone,  was  given  to  Mr.  Andrews  to  take  a 
coloured  memorandum  of,  in  case  it  should  prove 
novel,  which  has  to  be  decided  by  comparison  with  the 
tricolor  varieties  already  in  cultivation.  N.B.  The 
censors  would  earnestly  impress  upon  raisers  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  careful  and  secure  packing  of 
their  flowers.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  regret  at 
this  meeting  to  see  how  much  postage  has  been  paid 
absolutely  for  nothing,  because  their  repeated  directions 
on  this  subject  have  been  neglected. 


The  Heiress  in  her  Minority  ;  or  the  Progress  of  Cha- 
racter.   2  vols,  Svo.     Murray. 

These  two  volumes  contain  the  result  of  much 
reading  and  diligent  note- making.  They  in  fact  ex- 
hibit the  contents  of  a  very  miscellaneous  and  volu- 
minous common-place  book,  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
domestic  story.  The  heroine  is  a  young  lady  of  impulse 
— inexperienced,  thoughtless,  Irish,  and  well  meaning, 
for  the  improvement  of  whose  character  her  friends  and 
advisers  are  supposed  to  have  instilled  into  her  mind 
a  profusion  of  gossip  of  all  sorts,  religious,  heroic,  geo- 
graphical, botanical,  classical,  economical,  entomological, 
historical, horticultural,  &c.;  arrangedmuch  in  theorder, 
or  rather  disorder  that  is  expressed  in  this  enumera- 
tion. To  all  impulsive,  inexperienced,  thoughtless,  well 
meaning  youug  ladies  the  work  may  be  particularly  re- 
commended. And  so  it  may  to  those  who  possess  few 
of  those  qualities  ;  for  its  pages  abound  in  useful  and 
amusing  information,  among  which  is  a  good  deal  ol 
reasonably  exact  natural  history. 

We  must  not  criticise  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  its  mis- 


takes are  not  alarming,  its  faults  are  far  from  glaring, 
and  both  are  much  outweighed  by  its  utility.  A  few 
short  examples  will  serve  to  indicate  its  style. 

Economy  of  Time "  How  was  it  possible  to  divi<Ja 

his  time  among  so  many  objects?"  said  Evelyn;  «a 
single  visit  in  the  country,  a  morning's  ride,  acooanta, 
letters,  looking  at  his  workmen,  might  each  have  far- 
nished  occupation  for  the  day,  and  would  each  engross 
so  much  time  !"  «  Certainly  they  did  ;  but  you  know, 
Evelyn,  as  a  trunk  holds  more  when  each  article  is 
smoothly  folded  and  skilfully  placed,  so  may  the  hoETS 
of  the  day  be  wonderfully  stretched  by  those  who  are 
methodical  in  arranging  their  time.  My  grandfather 
always  rose  very  early,  usually  at  five,  and  he  went  to 
bed  at  ten.  By  this  means  he  had  the  uninterruptedl 
enjoyment  of  the  prime  of  the  morning  ;  and  before  he 
met  his  family  at  breakfast  he  had  read  for  some  hocr^ 
had  written  his  letters,  and  given  directions  ia  his 
steward  for  the  day." 

The  Sawyer  Beetle. — "  It  is  the  famous  CeratnbyE 
(Prionus  cervicornis),  of  which  I  am  sure  you  hava 
read.  Some  incredulous  people  have  doubted  the  tratls 
of  those  travellers  who  have  described  it ;  but  I  assure 
you  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  myself  an  eye-witness  of 
its  actually  sawing  off  a  branch  of  a  tree.  Having  Srsfe 
seized  the  branch  with  its  powerful  serrated  mandibles 
or  jaws,  it  then  flew  or  whirled  itself  round  and  rounii 
like  t'ne  vanes  of  a  windmill,  and  in  no  very  long  time 
the  job  was  fairly  completed.  I  watched  the  whole  pro- 
cess ;  and  when  nearly  cut  through,  the  weight  of  4ha 
branch,  which  was  almost  as  thick  as  my  wrist,  brotighft 
it  and  the  insect  to  the  ground  together.  You  see  i6  is 
large  and  powerful  ;  above  5  inches  in  length,  ami 
rather  showy  in  appearance,  as  the  wing-covers  ffiis 
striped  with  yellow." 

Candelabra  Tree. — "  You  have  not  mentioned  sixj  oS 
the  Cactus  tribe,"  said  Mrs.  Manvers :  "are  they  aofe 
very  abundant  in  South  America 2"  "So  abundant," 
replied  Charles,  "  that  it  would  be  endless  to  attempt  4a 
describe  them  ;  yet  some  are  very  remarkable.  I  have 
made  no  collection  of  them  myself,  but  I  might  b&wa 
mentioned  to  you  one  of  such  uncommon  size,  that  E 
measured  and  noted  its  dimensions  at  the  time,  it  W£S 
a  Cereus,  and  really  deserved  the  name  of  a  tree,  ba& 
its  structure  was  of  a  different  nature.  The  stem  was 
above  6  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  trunk  rasa 
10  feet  before  it  divided  into  numerous  erect  braneheSj 
some  of  them  40  feet  high." 

What  we  most  regret  to  see  is  the  number  of  instamees 
of  erroneous  spelliog,  in  proper  names,  such  as  eervi- 
carnia  for  cervicornis,  Alstramera  for  Alstromeriis,  B<i)« 
gota  de  Fe'  for  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  hasti/e  for  hssti^s, 
Mad/ierea  for  M.a,ihuca,  &c.  c&e. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Mr.  Groom's  Tulips. — The  present  season  has  feeea 
unfavourable  to  a  fine  display  of  Tulips.  This  fact,  tiia 
last  South  London  Floricultural  show  amply  proved. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  prevalence  of  tiry  north- 
easterly winds,  which  we  have  experienced,  Mr.  Groom 
has  had  a  good  exhibition  of  this  favourite  flower.  Hig 
best  bed,  120  feet  long,  and  containing  not  less  than 
2000  flowers,  has  been  nearly  as  fine  as  we  have  eves 
seen  it  in  any  former  year.  The  following  favourita 
sorts  were  iu  good  condition  when  we  saw  them, 
Bizarres  : — Polyphemus,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Cata- 
lalque,  Emperor  of  Austria,  Nourri  Etfendi,  Marshal 
Soult,  Strong's  King,  Platoff,  Everard,  Pompe,  Garrick^ 
Optimus,  Prince  of  the  Netherlands,  Countess  of  Wilton, 
Louise,  Lord  John  Russell,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  Bybtemens  : — Victoria  Regina,  Laurence's 
Friend,  Rubens,  Louis  XVI.,  Imperatrix  Florttm, 
Michael  Angelo,  Earl  of  Haddington,  Violet  Alexander, 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Claude,  Monte,  Bijou  des  Ama- 
teurs, Desdemona,  Bloemart,  Homer,  Lady  Sale,  and 
Camarine.  Roses: — Duchess  of  Sutherland,  King  of 
Saxony,  Cameuse  de  Crai,  Cerise  Blanche,  La  Tendresss, 
Claudiana,  Emily,  Aglaia,  Lady  Peel,  Catalan!,  Tri- 
omphe  Royal,  Cerise  Belle  Forme,  and  Ponceau  tr&l 
Blanc.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  collection  contained 
some  novelties.  Dr.  Horner  and  Prince  of  Wales,  new 
bizarres,  are  promisiug  flowers,  and  so  are  one  or  two 
others,  which  we  hope  to  see  again. 


Miscellaneous. 

TJie  district  of  Biddulpk  Moor. — We  have  been  requested  to 
insert  the  followiog  eJtir.iCE  fi-om  an  "  occasional  paper  of  the 
Pastoral  Aid  Society',  which  gives  a  graphic  bat  melancholy 
picture  of  the  state  ot  the  districr.  of  Biddulph  .Moor,  in  behalf 
of  which  (see  Adveitistnient)  Mr.  Batemaa's  Orchids  are  to  be 
sold  :  "  The  district  is  situate  at  the  north-weEtern  extremity 
of  the  county  ot  Stafford,  and  embraces  portions  of  three 
parishes.  Iu  its  physical  aspect  this  district  is  wild  and  ro- 
mantic, and  cotitaiiis  large  tracts  of  land,  that,  in  consequeaco 
of  their  great  elevation  and  exposure,  have  not  been  brought 
into  cultivation.  Here,  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary 
life,  exists  a  large  and  rapiijly-increasiug  colony  of  haman 
beings  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  ot  moral  degradation,  but  pre- 
eentiog  many  features  of  deep  and  ptcutiar  interest.  Originally 
(as  it  is  believedj  of  Moorish  descent,  ihey  were  introduced  from 
Spain,  about  the  16fh  century,  by  one  of  the  feudal  lords  of  this 
parish,  and  being  .speedily  cast  upon  their  own  resources,  they 
established  themselves  upon  the "ueigbbouriDg  heights,  where 
thej  have  ever  since  remained,  as  it  were  entrenched  against 
the  humanising  p.-wer  of  c  vilisation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  elevating  influences  of  religion  on  the  other.  While 
their  features  btve  much  of  the  Moorish  or  gipsy  east, 
their  mode  of  life  and  habits  are  quite  in  conformity 
with  this  supposed  origin.  They  live  crowded  together  in  the 
most  miserable  hovels  ;  and  would  rather  undergo  almost  any 
privation  than  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  ie;,'Ular  labour* 
Having  moreover,  by  long  unmo'es'ed  occupation,  established. 
d  right  of  freehtild  in  their  houses  and  tenements,  they  not 
only  exercise  a  most  important  iuHuence  in  county  eleotions, 
but  maiatain  a  spirit  oi  proud  excluslveaess  in  regard  to  tbe 
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population  of  ihe  surruuuaing  valleys  ;  and  to  sucti  an  extent 
is  this  carried,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevail 
upon  them  even  to  send  their  children  to  any  school  frequented 
ty  their  lowland  neighbours.  In  the  summer  the  men  spread 
themselves  over  the  country,  carrying  pots  or  other  wares  for 
sale  while  in  the  winter  tbey  chiefly  subsist  upon  Potatoes  or 
other  produce  of  their  plots  of  land.  As  might  naturally  be 
espected  among  such  a  nomad  population,  crime  abounds,  and 
in  its  most  awful  forms.  Not  only  are  the  lawlessness,  the  dis- 
honesty, and  drunkenness  of  the  district  proverbial,  but  (on 
Sundays  especially)  scenes  of  the  most  open  and  revolting 
licentiousness  may  be  witnessed  in  broad  daylight;  while 
theft,  burglary,  murder,  and  even  fratricide,  and  other  crimes 
too  shocking  to  be  mentioned,  have  within  the  last  few  years 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  to  this  unhappy 
spot.  It  has,  however,  been  found  impossible  to  reach  the 
evil  by  means  of  any  existing  machinery,  bing,  as  the  district 
does,  at  the  extremity  ot  three  large  and  populous  parishes, 
the  ministers  of  which  are  already  greatly  overworked  and 
«aderpaid." — Sept,,  1S49. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

It  is  at  all  times,  and  with  every  one,  an  important 
otject  to  preserve  plants  in  flower  as  long  as  possible. 
To  this  end,  as  soon  as  their  blossoms  are  perfectly  ex- 
panded, they  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  atmosphere 
than  that  in  which  they  have  been  grown,  and  carefully 
shaded  from  gleamy  sunshine.  To  counteract  the 
drying  effects  of  strong  currents  of  air,  which  are  un- 
avoidable in  hot  weather,  the  air  of  the  house  should  be 
kept  moist  by  frequently  sprinkling  the  floor  and  walls, 
or  both  plants  and  flowers  will  flag,  in  spite  of  the 
shading  ;  much,  however,  may  be  done  by  hanging  a 
thin  bunting  before  the  openings,  and  occasionally 
syringing  it  ;  this  breaks  and  cools  the  current  of  air  as 
it  passes  through  it.  In  dull  or  damp  weather,  how- 
ever, a  directly  opposite  mode  of  proceeding  must  be 
pursued  ;  moisture  is  then  injurious,  and  must  be  care- 
fully avoided  ;  and  the  plants  should  stand  sufliciently 
far  apart  to  secure  a  full  and  free  circulation  of  air 
amongst  them.  Let  no  blossoms  remain  after  they 
fade,  nor  ever  allow  the  energies  of  a  plant  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  producing  seed  unless  it  is  positively  re- 
quired. Plants  of  which  it  is  desired  to  make  large 
specimens  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  should  not  be 
allo'^ed  to  produce  flowers  until  they  have  attained  the 
desired  size.  All  specimen  plants  should  have  plenty 
of  room,  and  should  be  occasionally  turned  round,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  growing  one-sided.  Leaves  ot 
Gloxinias  should  now  be  inserted  into  pots  of  sand  ; 
these,  if  "ell  managed,  will  form  strong  young  bulbs 
this  season,  and  will  flower  during  February  and  March 
in  6-inch  pots.  Many  greenhouse  plants,  and  others 
from  intermediate  houses,  of  a  sub  shrubby  or  herba- 
ceous character,  as  Salvias,  Cinerarias,  Begonias, 
Primulas,  Calceolarias,  Veronicas,  &e.,  may  now  be 
planted  out  on  warm  borders  in  rich  soil.  These  will  form 
handsome  plants  by  the  beginning  ot  September,  when 
tbey  will  be  in  nice  order  for  taking  up  and  repotting. 
FORCIKS  DEPARTMENT. 

Pineries. — Plants  just  showing  or  swelling  their 
fruit  will  be  considerably  benefited  by  receiving  liquid 
manure  every  alternate  watering  till  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen.  If  the  plants,  which  are  just  on  the  point  of 
showing,  are  in  pots,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  shift 
them  immediately  into  larger  ones ;  to  top-dress  them 
with  some  rich  turfy  loam,  or  to  turn  them  out  entirely 
into  the  soil,  which  is  by  far  the  most  preferable 
method.  Where  the  pot  system  is  pursued,  many  of 
the  plants,  especially  of  the  voung  stock,  will  require 
repotting,  and  at  this  time  they  should  receive  a  large 
shift,  as  their  most  active  growing  season  is  now 
approaching.  After  potting  a  closer  and  moister  atmo- 
sphere must  be  kept  up  for  a  few  days,  till  they  begin 
to  root  into  the  new  soil.  No  plant  stands  in  greater 
need  of  shading  during  bright  sunshine  than  the  Pine- 
apple ;  but  as  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious 
in  dull  weather,  the  canvas  should  be  so  adjusted,  by 
means  of  rollers,  that  it  can  be  applied  or  removed  at 
pleasure.  Vineries. — If  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  in 
the  earliest  house,  the  Vines  should  again  be  treated 
with  a  moderately  warm  atmosphere,  and  syringed 
daily,  to  destroy  insects,  and  to  keep  the  foliage  in  a 
heaUhy  state  as  long  as  possible,  that  the  Vines  may 
have  every  means  of  recruiting  their  energies  for  next 
season.  At  the  same  time  give  liquid  manure  to  the 
roots  if  they  require  watering,  that  they  may  have  every 
chance  of  regaining  their  strength,  after  having  been 
forced  at  an  unseasonable  period. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

All  is  now  hope  and  activity  with  the  enthusiastic 
gardener,  in  anticipation  of  the  speedy  realisation  of  the 
dreams  of  floral  splendour,  which  he  has  been  indulging 
in  for  the  last  six  months,  and  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which  he  has,  during  that  period,  striven  most 
energetically.  While  this  stat?  of  things  is  gradually 
developing  itself,  let  due  care  be  taken  to  have  every 
part  of  the  grounds  in  the  most  careful  order.  As  the 
young  plants  progress,  some  will  require  pegging  down, 
and  others  tying  up.  For  the  former  purpose,  small 
birch  hooks  are  most  substantial  for  plants  of  a  stiff 
habit ;  but  many  plants,  if  once  fixed  in  their  position, 
retain  it,  either  by  emitting  roots,  or  by  the  natural  in- 
flexibility acquired  by  their  stems.  For  the  fastening 
down  of  such  plants,  we  reserve  all  the  roughest  and 
coarsest  of  our  bass  matting,  and  cut  it  into  pieces 
about  6  or  8  inches  long  ;  these  we  form  into  loops, 
which  clip  the  shoots,  and  the  ends  are  fastened  into 
the  ground  with  a  blunt  dibble  In  performing  this 
operation,  the  heads  of  the  plants  should  be  turned 
towards  the  north,  as  the  young  laterals  will  be  drawn 
by  the  light  towards  the  other  points  of  the  compass, 


and  by  this  means  the  beds  will  appear  well  filled  from 
all  sides.  The  young  plants  in  the  beds  will  be  con- 
siderably benefited  by  stirring  the  soil  between  them, 
especially  when  it  has  been  caked  over  by  rain.  This 
operation  will,  at  the  same  time,  destroy  weeds,  and 
the  ground  will  keep  clean  twice  as  long  as  it  will  with 
merely  hoeing  and  raking. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  Strawberry  beds  should  now  be  mulched  or 
covered  with  some  clean  material,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  fruit  free  from  dirt  in  wet  weather, 
and  of  preventing  excessive  evaporation  in  a  dry  or 
parching  summer.  The  old-fashioned  practice  was  to 
lay  clean  straight  straw  between  the  rows,  and  from 
this  the  fruit  derived  its  name  ;  but  the  unsightliness  of 
this  plan  has  long  since  condemned  it.  The  material 
most  generally  used,  and  which  answers  the  purpose 
very  well,  is  the  short  Grass  cut  from  the  lawns  ;  but, 
in  preference  to  it,  we  would  recommend  a  row  of  plain, 
dark-coloured  roofing  tiles,  to  be  laid  on  each  side  of  the 
plants.  These  may  be  procured  at  a  trifling  cost  from 
the  manufactories,  as  those  which  are  generally  denomi- 
nated wasters  are  good  enough  for  this  purpose.  Their 
colour  gives  to  them  the  valuable  property  of  absorbing 
heat,  which  facilitat  s  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit  ;  and.  if  they  are  laid  with  the  slighlly-hoUoned 
side  downwards,  they  will  keep  the  fruit  clean  and  dry. 
Before  anything  is  put  on  to  the  ground,  it  should  be 
loosened  with  a  fork  between  the  rows  ;  and,  if  dry,  it 
should  be  well  watered  with  liquid  manure,  which,  with 
themu'ching  or  tiles,  will  generally  be  all  that  is  required 
during  the  season.  At  the  same  time,  a  good  dressing 
of  dry  soot,  under  the  leaves  and  amongst  the  stems  of 
the  plants,  will  assist  their  growth,  and  destroy  vermin. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Do  not  consider  it  too  much  trouble  to  employ  head 
and  hands  to  prevent  or  destroy  birds  and  insects,  which 
are  now  very  actively  at  work  robbing  you  of  seeds  and 
plants,  and  unless  timely  checked  will  give  you  a  barren 
wilderness  instead  of  a  fruitful  garden.  Old  spare  roots 
of  Carrots  or  Parsnips  may  be  turned  to  a  very  good 
account  by  planting  them  in  beds  infested  with  wire- 
worms  ;  these  will  attract  the  enemy  from  other  plants, 
and  if  daily  examined  will  in  time  rid  your  ground  of 
this  nuisance.  The  next  time  such  ground  is  bare,  do 
not  forget  to  favour  it  with  a  good  dose  of  salt,  as  they 
exist  in  that  state  which  is  so  tamiliar  to  us  for  several 
years  without  undergoing  any  change,  and  thus  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  salt  to  act  upon  them.  It  is 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that  they  are  only  larva3,  and 
therefore  do  not  breed  ;  and  the  perfect  beetle  chooses 
for  the  deposition  of  her  eggs  ground  which  is  not  fre- 
quently stirred.  The  Leek  is  becoming  so  favourite  a 
vegetable  that  it  will  well  repay  a  little  additional  care 
in  its  cultivation,  as  its  value  depends  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  a  long,  thick,  well-blanched  stem.  They 
may  be  grown  in  one  season  to  14  or  16  inches  long, 
and  upwards  of  2  inches  thick  ;  and  from  their  close- 
ness together  they  iorm  one  of  the  most  productive  of 
kitchen  garden  crops.  The  ground  should  be  trenched 
18  inches  deep,  the  bottom  of  the  trench  stirred  up 
with  a  fork,  4  inches  of  good  rotten  manure  laid  on 
to  it,  and  over  the  manure  the  whole  of  the 
soil  from  the  next  trench.  If  the  ground  has  not 
been  prepared  previously,  it  is  a  very  convenient 
course  of  proceeding,  to  carry  on  the  planting 
and  trenching  together,  so  as  to  prevent  in  a  great 
measure  the  compression  of  the  soil  after  or  during 
planting.  This  is  the  more  necessary  in  the  method 
about  to  he  described  ;  as  raking  or  forking  about  the 
plants  will  be  impossible  for  some  time.  The  plants 
should  be  put  in  about  6  inches  apart,  and  9  inches 
from  row  to  row.  Premising  that  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
moist  to  prevent  its  falling  in,  the  boles  for  the  plants 
should  be  made  14  inches  deep  with  a  dibber  2  inches 
in  diameter,  and  into  each  of  these  a  plant  should  be 
dp  pped  and  watered.  The  plants  are  thus  placed  in 
the  most  favourable  position  for  growing,  which  they 
will  continue  to  do  till  Christmas.  As  weeds  are 
advancing  rapidly,  and  must  by  some  means  be 
destroyed,  and  as  forking  or  stirring  the  soil  among 
the  growing  crops  is  highly  beneficial  to  them,  let  this 
method  be  practised.  Cutting  should  now  be  discon- 
tinued entirely  from  a  portion  of  the  Asparagus  beds, 
especially  from  those  intended  for  forcing  early  next 
winter.  A  few  rows  of  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and 
autumn  Broccoli  should  now  be  planted  at  intervals  of 
from  10  days  to  a  fortnight,  by  which  they  will  come 
into  bearing  in  similar  succession.  The  strongest  plants 
should  be  selected  from  the  nursery  beds,  and  should  be 
lifted  and  transferred  with  as  much  earth  as  will  hang 
to  their  roots. 


slate  of  the  Weather  at  Chiewlcb  duriDR  the  last  24  years,  lor  the 
eDBuin2week,ending  Juue  8.  1S60. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  Loodon,  for  the  week  ending  May  30,  ISoO, 
as  ohserved  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiawick. 
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The   higheBt  temperatoie  during   the  above  period  occurred  on  the  7tb 
1S46— th*irm.  DUdee.;  and  the  lowest  oo  3d  lS37,ainl  8tli,  lS33-thenD-35  deg. 


24-Slii;bi  fo?;  dry  haze;  cl"udy. 

2o-Cloudy;  sbower;  fine,  with  low  white  clouds;  shower 
26— Show'ry;  cloudy;  windy  withshowerB. 
'27  — Cloudy;  overcast;  slight  Fhowers. 
2S— Fine;  overcast;  heavy  showers;  clear  at  night. 
29— Fine;  cloudy  and  fine;  very  clear  at  nieht. 
30— FoRgy;  overcast  wiih  JiRhl  dry  haze;  fine;  clear. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week,  i  deg.  above  the  averaze. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Ants:  Old  Friend.  See  p.  293  of  the  present  year's  volume.} 

AziLEAs:  K  V  R.  Atter  they  have  done  flowering  keep  them, 
iu  the  greenhouse,  and  repot  them  if  thej  require  it.  When, 
they  have  m^de  young  wood  tbey  may  be  placed  out  of  doors 
for  a  few  weeks  in  aulumn,  if  the  weather  is  favourahlcj 

Gebanicm  House  :  Z.  It  is  immaterial  whether  it  faces  sooth 
or  south-east.J 

Gbeen-flt  on  Roseb  :  J  M.  Envelope  the  bush  in  a  para- 
petticoat  (parasol  and  petticoat),  and  fill  the  interior  with 
tobacco-smoke  Irom  one  of  Brown's  large  sized  fumigators. 
Tobacco  paper,  a  bad  material,  maybe  obtained  in  any  of 
our  lartie  towns. J 

Guano  Watee  :  O  O.  No  fised  rule  of  application  can  be  given  ; 
a  dose  that  wou'd  suit  one  sort  of  plant  miaht  kill  another 
kind.  Ii  is  much  safer  to  use  it  weak  and  often,  than  to  give 
strontj  doses  at  long  intervals. J 

Insects  :  Bort.  Your  grubs  found  in  a  Pelargonium  pot  are  the 
larvffi  of  those  pretty  little  shining  green  flies  with  fiat  wings 
(Sargus  cupreus)  so  often  seen  t-irting  on  the  leaves  of 
plants.  We  believe  both  them  and  their  larvae  to  be  quite 
harmless.  W.  —  IV  L.  The  smaller  brown  beetles  feeding 
upon  the  bark  and  wood  buds  of  the  Apple  are  a  weevU 
called  Nemoicus  oblongus.  The  green  ones  found  on 
the  leaves  are  Polydrusus  mali,  which  do  no  damage. 
The  former  should  be  collected  by  beatins  the  branches 
over  a  sheet  laid  on  the  ground.  W.  — S  W.  The  beetles 
which  have  done  so  much  mischief  to  your  grafted  Roses 
are  the  weevils  Otiorhynchua  sulcatus.  We  know  no  better 
mode  of  checking  their  ravages  than  by  laying  a  cloth  under 
the  trees  and  shaking  them  well  at  midnight,  when  the 
insects  drop  down  on  the  least  alarm,  and  must  be  destroyed, 
ir. — Sub  The  insect  sent  is  the  domestic  Lepisma  saccha- 
rina  found  in  cupboards  and  pantries  ;  it  undergoes  no 
transformations,  and  does  no  harm.  IF. — L  R  T.  The  insects 
sent  are  a  species  of  hairworm  ^Gordius),  the  natural  history 
of  which  is  enveloped  in  much  doubt.  In  what  position 
were  thty  found  ?  W. —  W  H.  Your  insect  is  a  common  water 
beetle  (Acilius  sulcatus),  which,  whilst  on  the  wing,  mistook 
the  glass  of  jour  Melon-frame  for  water.  TF.— £5  There  are 
pins  expressly  made  lor  entomologists,  which  may  be  had  at 
Messrs.  Knight  and  Son's,  Foster-lane,  London.  W. — R  M. 
Your  queries  on  the  insects  which  have  attacked  your  Pear 
leaves  would  require  a  small  volume  to  answer  them  com- 
pletely. The  black  spots  on  the  leaves  sent  have  not,  in  our 
opinion,  been  caused  by  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  dis- 
coloration is  quite  of  a  different  character  from  the  autumnal 
blotched  appearance,  which  U  caused  by  the  larvce  of  a  small 
moth  (Argyromiges  sciiella)  inclosed  within  the  leaf,  for 
the  destruction  of  which  no  better  remedies  can  be  adopted 
than  those  which  you  have  employed.  The  larvse  you  sent 
were  of  course  crushed  to  pieces,  having  been  sent  without 
the  slightest  protection.  Among  them  we  recognised  the 
caterpillar  of  the  tortrix,  which  spins  the  leaves  together,  and 
a  looper  caterpillar,  most  probably  that  of  the  winter  moth. 
W. — S  F.  The  insect  sent  is  not  the  wireworm  ;  it  is  the 
larva  of  a  stapbyiinus,  and  feeds  upon  other  soft-bodied 
insects.  W, 

Jonquils:  A  J  B.  Grow  them  in  a  warm  south  border.  Let 
the  leaves  die  down  naturally.  Take  them  up  in  the 
autumn,  aod  pot  them  for  forcing.  When  forced  return 
them  to  the  open  ground,  and  give  them  a  year's  rest. 

Lawns:  Sub.  Where  they  are  perfectly  level  amowing  machine 
may  be  employed  with  advantage  ;  but  in  most  cases  we 
would  prefer  a  scythe  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  workman.} 

Melons  :  O  A.  We  are  unable  to  say  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  Melons.  The  very  clear  statement  arcompanying  the 
leaves  seems  to  show  that  none  of  the  common  causes  of 
diseaae  are  in  operation.  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
soil ;  has  any  raw  or  fresh  animal  matter  been  used  in  it  ? 

Names  of  Plants  :  W  Spriffgins.  Kennedya  rubicunda. — R  E, 
Epidendrum  tripterum. — jy  S.  Perhaps  Linum  arboreum. — 
CM.  Geni&ta  cioerea;  the  A ra bis  is  indeterminable  in  such 
a  state,  and  with  neither  seeds  nor  any  account  of  its  history, 
—J  D  B.  Tiarella  cordifolia.— J,  E  N.  Genista  cinerea.— 
Jas.  Clift.  Cyrtopodium  Andersonii. — Oak  tree.  1  and  2,  the 
common  Norway  Spruce,  of  which  there  are  many  slight  va- 
rieties ;  3,  two  kinds  together,  the  bit,  having  the  leaves  in  a 
single  row  each  side  of  the  branch,  is  the  Silver  Fir  ;  the 
other  piece  and  No.  4  is  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir.TT — J.  It  seems 
to  be  Ribes  atropurpureum. — A  Coi\stant  Suh.  It  is  Bistort, 
You  can  eradicate  it  only  by  careful  tillage,  aided  by  thorough 
drainage.  Keep  pulling  it  up,  and  like  all  other  perennial 
weeds  it  must  gradually  die. — O  P.  SophOra  Jasmlnum 
azoricum  has  white  flowers  ;  J.  heterophyllum  has  yellow 
flowers  ;  J.  chrysanthum  is  an  alias  of  J.  revulutum, — J  JC, 
Oncidium  tetrapetalum  and  Dendrobium  Heyneanum.  — 
0_fa.  The  violet  variety  of  (Eihalium  septicum. — In  two 
cases  correspondents  have  favoured  us  with  such  numerous 
inquiries,  that  while  waiting  for  leisure  to  answer  them  the 
subjects  of  the  inquiries  have  perished,  —  C  L.  Gongora 
truucata  and  some  Melastomad. 

Peach  Leaves:  ABC.  They  are  blistered — an  unsightly  de- 
formity, concerning  which  much  has  been  said  in  om:  volume 
for  1849.t 

Misc.  :  J  V  S.  We  are  unable  to  say  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  Cuphea  leaves.  The  air  in  the  pit  in  which  they  have 
been  grown  is  possibly  too  dry  for  them.J— -Lj5  S.  DahUas 
are  generally  increased  every  year  from  cuttings  taken  off 
the  "  old  roots  ;"  but  the  latter  often  flower  as  well  the 
second  year  as  the  tirst.  Gas-water  from  the  gas  works,  if 
you  can  get  it,  poured  over  your  heap  of  leaves  and  Grass, 
will  h^tve  a  tendency  to  hasten  their  decay.}— £  5.  You  may 
•'  stop"  the  shoots  of  the  Heaths  and  other  plants  you  men- 
tion, when  they  have  done  flowering.} 

SEE1>LUNG    FliUWERS. 

Calceolarias  :  J  L  M.  Prettily  marked  varieties,  but  too 
small.' — A  P,  Yellow,  spotted  with  brown  ;  and  creamy 
white,  spotted  with  brown.  Both  nice  sorts,  but  hardly  large 
and  round  enough,* 

Double  Polvanthub  :  J H  Y,  An  interesting  variety,  and,  if 
constant,  worth  preserving.* 

MiMDLus  :  M  U.  A  pretty  sort,  having  considerable  resem- 
blance  to  M.  ruberrimu=.* 

Pansies  :  J  F.  Received  in  bad  condition,  but  apparently  in- 
ferior to  many  now  iu  cultivation.* 

Pelabgonium  :  J  M.  Dropped  to  pieces  when  received.* 

Petunia  :  S  S  T.  Bluish  purple,  and  worth  growing,  on  ac- 
count of  its  colour." 

Roses:  Cufid  Co.  The  bud  of  "Jenny  Lind"  did  not  open 
with  us,  and  tberetore  we  can  offer  no  opinion  of  its  merits. 
It  is  very  fragrant.* -.-iHon.  Your  seedling  was  too  much 
faded  when  it  arrived  for  us  to  give  a  safe  opinion  of  its 
worth.  Its  colour  is  fresh  rosy  pink,  resembling  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Form  cupped  and  good,  foliage 
large  and  handsome.  A  full  and  apparently  promising 
flower  * 
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ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  HotbouBes,  Ac,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
Mepect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  char{!;ed,  from  Is,  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  plass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  9d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS    AND  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


WHTLL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
•  improved  '*  FLUE  BOILER  '*  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  KiO  feet  to 
SOOO  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
ene-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  f<">r  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  principle.     Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
%*  A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
W.  Hill,  Horticultural  Works  Greenwich. 


CORN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  OATS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE '^COMPANY  most  con- 
6dently  recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guinefts  per  t^n,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrateof  Soda,  Su'pbate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt.  G>psum  Sulphuric  Acid, 
end  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teratioD,  all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwakd  Pdrsfr,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers^and  Agents^upphed. 

MANURES. — The   following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11     0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolitea  5    0    0 

Office,  69.  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B,  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  9J.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  <fec. 

LAWES'S  PATENT  MANURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Mr.  Lawes'a  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes's  prices,  de- 
iivered  at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. — Apply  to  William  E. 
Rendlb  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 

GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— Superphos- 
phate of  Lime  (See  reports  of  experiments  in  Ro\  al  Agri- 
•cultural  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  6,  Part  2),  Guano,  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian,  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  of  known  value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. — Apply  to  Make 
PoTHEBQTLL.  '201a.  Upper  Thames-Btreet.  London. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
toem  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Beioht,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
ean  place  implicit  confidence.  Antont  Gibbs  and  Sons- 


CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Com  and  other  Crope,  containing  Ammonia, 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  Potash,  Soda,  Magnesia,  Silicate  of  Potash, 
&e.  Price,  delivered  alongside  a  vessel,  or  any  Wharf  in 
London,  81.  per  ton.  It  is  sold  in  a  finely-ground  dried  powder, 
'by  the  Patentee,  at  No.  3,  New  London^treet,  Mark-lane, 
London. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,   Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
."Sulphate,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

M"        ARQUEE;S,  SUN-BLINDS,  RICK  CLOTHS,  &c. 
— Manufactory,   Old  Eent-road,  facing  the  Bricklayer's 
Arms  Railway  Terminus,  and  17,  Smithtield-bars,  London, 
"The  guests  are  arriving  ;  my  villa  has  got 
Quite  a  park-like  appearance— a  beautiful  spot; 
The  band  on  the  lawn,  in  the  spacious  marquee. 
This  tent  for  our  dinner,  and  that  for  our  tea." 
Marquees  and  temporary  rooms  superbly  fitted  up  for  fetes, 
&c.,  on  most  moderate  terms,  by  THOMAS  EDGINGTON  and 
■Co. — Tents  of  every  description,   Rick-cloths,  with  poles,  &.c. 
Tanned  Netting,  for  the  protection  of  fruit-trees  from  frost, 
blight,  and  birds,  and  for  the  security  of  fresh-sown  seed  either 
in  gardens  or  fields,  at  unprecedentedly  low  prices,  viz..  Id.  per 
square  yard,  or  200  yards  for  14s.,  or  500  yards  for  30s  ,  or  1000 
yards  for  505.     Sold  to  gardeners  and  shopkeepers  by  the  cwt. 
—New  Archangel  Mats  and  Scrim  Canvas  for  wall  fruit ;  Tar- 
paulings  for  houses  under  repair,  on  hire.  Orders  and  inquiries 
per  post  immediately  attended  to. 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
A  sonnd  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Encineer- 
ing,  dtc,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbtt's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Sui'veying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Long- 
man and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  terms  of  the  School  can  be  had  on  application  either 
peraonally  or'by  letter. 

HYDRAULIC  ENGINES,  WATER  RAMS,  &c. 
on  Improved  Principles  ;  Engines  worked  by  Steam  or 
Hydraulic  power,  to  raise  from  1  gallon  to  1000  per  minute  to 
a  height  of  500  feet,  and  from  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Douche, 
Vapour,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths.  Buildings, 
Conservatorien,  &c.,  heated  by  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  &c.  Towns  supplied, 
Directto  John  Leqq,  ChelteDham, 


PURE  WATt.R  raised  to  any  height  from  a  email 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural  purposes.  Threshing  Machines,  Deep-well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths.  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made. — Freeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers ;  Office,  70.  Strand,  London. 

WnrkQ    SinTiner-titreet,  South wark-bridere-road. 


BELL'ri  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  is  ready  for 
use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint.  For  beauty 
it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE  CU  I* 
STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresb  Roman  Cement,  or  any 
other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3  cwt.,  at  Ss.,  15s,,  and  21s., 
casks  inclusive 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS.— Invaluable  for  cheapness, 
beauty,  and  permanence  :  not  half  the  cost  of  other  paints, 
always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  tor  years,  and  therefore 
well  suited  for  exportation,  l-irilliant  black,  2s. ;  rich  brown, 
25.  9d. ;  greens  and  light  colours  43.  por  gallon. 

G.  Bell  and  Co.,  2,  Wellington-street,  Gos well- street,  London. 

TURNIP'SEEDsi 

DUNCAN  HAIRS  having  personally  superintended 
the  selection  and  growth  of  the  Turnip  Seed  he  offers, 
can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  genuine.     Likewise. 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  every   description,   of  first-rate 
quality  and  low  in  price.     Catalogues  with  prices  free. 

Garden  Tools,  Nets,andevery  article  connected  with  the  trade 
wholesale  and  retail. 
Seed*»man  and  Florist,  109.  St.  Martin*s-lane,  Charing-cross. 


--pRlNIDAD    PITCH    FOR    MANURE 

-^  ASPIIALTE  MANURE.—"  At  a  weekly  council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Socit'ty  a  statement  was  read  from  Earl 
Grey,  showing  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  by  Vice-Ad- 
miral  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  in  command  of  htT  Majesty's 
naval  forces  on  the  West  Indian  station,  from  manure  prepared 
from  the  Asphaltum  of  tlie  great  pitch  lake  in  the  Island  of 
Trinidad,  and  tried  in  the  Government  Garden  at  Bermuda." 
— Dailif  Ncivs. 

Farmers  and  others  desirous  of  trying  experiments  with  this 
material  for  Turnip  and  other  crops,  can  be  accommodated 
with  the  above  material  pure  as  imported,  but  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  at  the  rate  of  3L  153.  per  ton,  inclusive  of  hoiis- 
heads,  or  at  ol.  5s.  ptr  ton  in  lump.  No  extra  charge  for 
carriage  to  any  Wharf  or  Railway  Station  in  London.  Post- 
office  orderf.  payable  to  Lewis  James,  Cross-lane.  Eastcheap, 
London,  will  meet  attention  by  the  prompt  delivery  of  the 
quantity  ordered. 

ATENT  SPADES,  DAISY  RAKES,  SCYTHE'S, 

Draining,  aod  other  Garden  Tools,  Mole  Traps,  6s.  ptr 
dozen.  Carpenters  and  Smiths'  Tools,  &c.  Ladies'  Garden 
Tools,  T.s-.  Od.  a  set.  Sword-scraper^  for  Gardens,  I5.  2d.  each. 
Patent  Fumigators  for  destroying  insects  on  plants,  in  green- 
houses, &c.  :  at  Messrs.  J.  H.  Boobbtee  and  Co.'s  (lute 
Stdrcb  and  Boobbter),  Ironmongery,  Brass- foundry.  Nail 
and  Tool  Warehouse,  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-marker, 
London.  Established  nearly  200  years  for  the  sale  of  goods 
from  the  best  Manufactories  at  the  lowest  prices.  Goods  for- 
warded to  any  part  on  the  receipt  of  remittance. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  1,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbonebdat,  June      5  — AKricultiiral  Society  «f  England. 
Thuhsdai.        —         c— AsriculturBl  Imp,  SocJfy  or  Ireland; 
Wbi>ne3d\t,     —        I'J  —  i^ricu  lural  Sooiefy  of  England. 
TauBBDATi        —        i;i—&:;ricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 

A  WEEK  or  two  since  we  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  yet  estates  in  England  in  which 
the  land  is  cultivated  on  the  three-course  system  of 
two  white  crops  and  a  bare  fallow.  That  such  an 
ignorant  and  wasteful  course  of  husbandry  should 
be  in  existence  in  the  19th  century  might  well  have 
been  doubted,  had  not  the  owner  of  an  estate  on 
which  it  was  practised  published  it  to  the  world,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  his  tenantry. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  deserves  some 
credit  for  his  determination  that  his  land  shall  no 
longer  be  cultivated  in  a  style  fully  a  century  behind 
every  well  farmed  portion  of  the  kingdom.  He  has 
intimated  to  his  tenantry  that  the  three-course 
system  at  present  followed  shall  be  discontinued. 
The  Wheat  is  to  be  sown  with  Clover  this  spring, 
and  he  insists  that  a  green  crop  or  a  drilled  and 
manured  crop  shall  always  in  future  be  grown 
between  two  white  crops. 

This  summary  method  of  getting  rid  of  an  obso- 
lete practice  is  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have 
been  adopted.  But  that  it  could  be  adopted  at  all, 
tells  a  very  serious  tale  as  to  the  position  of  the 
tenantry.  They  must  evidently  be  yearly  occupiers. 
The  owner  of  an  estate  on  which  two  white  crops 
and  a  fallow  is  the  course  of  husbandry  pursued, 
and  on  which  the  tenants  are  from  year  to  year,  has 
certainly  made  the  best  possible  arrangement  for 
securing  "  a  constant  process  of  abstraction  and  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  good  quality  of  the  soil." 
There  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  few  estates  in  Great 
Britain  under  such  a  combination  of  disadvantages, 
but  as  there  are  sadly  too  many  on  which  the  farms 
are  still  let  from  year  to  year,  and  as  the  present 
time  seems  for  some  reason  or  other  to  be  suitable 
for  making  changes,  we  will  do  our  best  to  point  out 
the  folly  and  ignorance  of  such  a  course  of  manage- 
ment. On  the  continent,  the  class  synonymous  to 
the  English  farmer  is  nearly  unknown.  The  estates 
are  there  cultivated  by  the  serfs,  who  pay  to  the 
owner  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  in  kind. 
The  only  difference  between  the  English  farmer  upon 
a  yearly  holding  and  these  serfs,  is  that  the  former 
has  commuted  this  payment  in  kind  into  a  money 
rent.  In  both  cases  there  is  not  merely  the  absence 
of  all  inducement  to  improve,  but  as  increase  of 
crop  in  both  cases  entails  increase  of  rent,  there  is 
also  a  positive  premium  on  bad  cultivation. 


However  anxious  a  landowner  may  be  to  improve 
his  estate,  if  it  be  of  any  extent,  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible for  him  to  ferret  out  those  endless  changes 
and  improvements  which  must  go  on  in  every  corner 
of  it.  But  the  tenant  from  year  to  year,  or  the  serf, 
has  no  inducement  to  make  any  such  changes  or  im- 
provements ;  the  former,  because  he  has  no  security, 
and  the  latter,  because  he  would  by  this  means  only 
entail  a  greater  burden  on  himself.  It  is  often  a 
thankless  task  to  reason  with  a  man  for  his  own 
good  ;  and  when  the  adoption  of  the  path  we  recom- 
mend suggests  an  acknowledgment  of  error  in  his 
previous  proceedings,  it  becomes  still  more  so.  This 
is  precisely  the  position  of  the  landowner  who  lets 
his  farms  from  year  to  year. 

There  is  not  only  an  absence  of  every  inducement 
to  improve  in  the  situation  of  a  yearly  tenant,  but 
it  must  necessarily  check  in  some  degree  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  husbandry.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  farmer  does  not  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  the  manure  employed  in  a  shorter  time  than  three 
or  four  years.  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected,  that, 
having  only  one  year's  interest  in  the  land,  he 
is  going  to  sink  his  capital  for  three  years?  But,  if 
no  other  argument  will  convince  the  landowner  of 
the  folly  of  this  practice,  let  him  visit  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  let  him  compare  the  rent-roll  of  Mr. 
Coke,  when  his  farms  were  let  from  year  to  year,  with 
the  rent-roll  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  when  long 
leases  are  granted.  Let  him  visit  the  best-farmed 
counties  of  England  or  Scotland,  and  he  will  always 
find  that  they  are  those  in  which  leases  are  granted. 
During  the  days  of  coach  travelling  we  have  often 
been  able  to  detect  the  boundary  fence  of  the  estate 
where  the  farms  were  let  from  year  to  year. 

The  Irishman,  who  kept  his  pig  in  his  house  to 
save  the  expense  of  a  pig-stye,  "  because  sure,  your 
honour,  I  may  not  have  the  bit  land  another  year," 
is  the  perfection,  thejetue?  of  yearly  tenants.  He 
spoke  their  feelings  if  he  did  not  use  their  very 
words.  The  farmer,  who  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
his  bad  farming  that  for  "  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  he  had  expected  his  landlady  to  die,"  and  was, 
therefore,  taking  advantage  of  the  land,  until  its 
value  was  reduced  one-half,  was  but  actuated  by  the 
common  principles  of  business.* 

How  a  manufacturer  would  stare  if  asked  whether 
the  ground  occupied  by  his  mill  was  held  on  lease, 
or  from  year  to  year.  A  mill-owner,  under  the 
latter  circumstances,  would  be  considered  a  madman, 
a  fool,  a  person  without  common  sense.  When  will 
the  time  arrive,  when  the  owner  who  lets  his  estate, 
and  the  farmer  who  takes  the  land,  without  the 
necessary  security  of  a  lease,  shall  also  see  their 
folly  ?  When  will  the  owner  become  convinced  that 
by  so  doing,  he  checks  improvement,  robs  his  estate, 
and  lowers  his  rental  ? 

The  time  has  now  gone  by  when  the  landowner 
can  safely  turn  his  back  on  his  estates  for  30  or  40 
years,  except  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  rents. 
He  will  soon  be  convinced  by  his  pocket,  if  no  other 
argument  can  reach  him,  that  even  landowning  is  a 
business,  as  well  as  farming,  in  which  the  receipts 
exactly  correspond  to  the  attention  bestowed,  and 
upon  the  security  afforded  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  its  cultivation  as  well  as  in  its  purchase. 

The  landowners  of  this  kingdom  have  paid  too 
little  attention  to  the  management  of  their  estates. 
Whilst  Mr.  Cairo,  and  others  of  that  class  of  men, 
have  stirred  up  the  farmers,  to  the  advantages  of 
high  farming,  any  one  who  could,  in  like  manner, 
convince  the  owners  of  the  advantages  of  high 
landlordism,  attention  to  the  management  of  their 
estates,  and  a  leasehold  tenantry,  would  do  them  a 
great  favour.  For  some  reason  or  other  our  homely 
advice  seems  opposed  to  the  fashionable  habits  of 
our  landowners  ;  the  agents  and  the  half-yearly 
receipt  of  the  remittances  are  the  only  connexion 
which  too  many  of  them  care  to  acknowledge  with 
their  estates.  But  such  practices  can  no  longer  be 
followed  with  safety.  Without  pretending  to  the 
"  sharpness '■'  of  the  American,  there  is  yet  too  much 
go-ahead  in  our  composition  for  the  owner  of  ever 
so  large  an  estate  not  to  be  left  behind,  if  he  ven- 
ture to  rest  on  his  oars. 

Our  remarks  have  no  reference  whatever  to  Lord 
LoNDONDEBKY,  oxcept  to  hold  him  up  as  an  example 
to  others.  If  his  estates  have  been  previously 
farmed  on  a  bad  principle,  he  can  but  alter  it ;  if 
the  buildings  on  his  farms  are  insufficient,  he  has 
offered  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation. 
Let  other  landowners  do  likewise,  or  suffer  the 
inevitable  penalty  in  diminished  rent  rolls  and 
impoverished  estates. 

So  long  as  the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation  was 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  satisfy  the  English 
farmer,  and  the  profits  of  his  grain  crop  paid  the 
losses  of  his  green  crops,  and  afforded  him  a  fair 
return  for  his   capital   beyond,  he   might   hesitate 
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to  adopt  new  systems  which  involved  risk  and 
trouble  with  uncertain  results  ;  but  now  that  it  is 
clear  that  if  he  expects  to  make  a  profit  he  must 
make  the  intermediate  crops  pay  for  themselves,  and 
not  depend  upon  the  grain  crops,  the.  farmer  may 
well  turn  an  attentive  ear  to  any  suggestions  which 
may  be  offered  him  for  turning  the  least  profitable 
part  of  his  system  into  one  more  remunerative  ;  for 
if  he  could  inake  more  by  his  other  crops  he  would 
of  course  become  less  dependant  for  his  profits  on 
the  price  of  Wheat. 

We  find  that  the  price  of  Wheat  in  Belgium  has 
been,  on  the  average  of  the  last  10  years,  about  52s. 
per  quarter — a  price  which  we  imagine  the  majority 
of  English  farmers  do  not  expect  to  realise  for  their 
Wheat  for  the  next  10  years — and  yet  the  Belgians 
have  still  considered  the  Flax  as  their  golden  crop, 
and  looked  to  it  for  greater  profit  than  from  the 
Wheat  crop.  Why  should  not  the  English  farmer 
do  the  same  ?  What  advantage  has  the  Belgian 
farmer  over  the  British  mi  the  growth  of  Flax  ?  It 
does  not  appear  that  either  the  climate  or  the  soil  of 
Belgium  generally  are  more  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  fme  Flax.  We  know  that  in  Ireland  much  has 
been  produced  of  excellent  quality.  StiU,  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Warnes  and  other  zealous 
advocates,  the  cultivation  of  Flax  has  extended  very 
little  in  this  country.  The  reasons  seem  obvious. 
So  long  as  the  growth  of  Flax  entailed  upon  the 
farmer  not  only  the  trouble  and  risk  attendant  upon 
sowing,  weeding,  pulling,  housing,  and  threshing  out 
the  seed,  common  to  this  and  most  other  crops,  but 
also  the  steeping,  drying,  and  scutching — nice  and 
troublesome  operations  in  which  he  has  no  skill  or 
experience,  and  which  if  he  ever  attempted  he  pro- 
bably gave  up,  disgusted  at  the  trouble  and  loss 
which  attended  his  imperfect  means  of  executing 
them — added  to  the  further  difficulty  which  some- 
times occurred  to  a  single  individual  in  a  district  in 
finding  a  satisfactory  market  for  his  fibre  when  pre- 
pared—no wonder  that  English  farmers  have  been 
found  little  disposed  to  embark  in  so  troublesome  and 
nncertain  a  business,  and  have  consequently  not  been 
tempted  to  try  Flax  gi'owing.  But  are  not  circum- 
stances now  altered  ]  when  most  farmers  are  looking 
not  to  make  large  profits  but  to  save  themselves 
from  serious  losses,  at  the  same  time  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  hitherto  beset  the  Flax-grower 
are  greatly  smoothed. 

By  the  patented  system  of  steeping  Flax  in  warm 
water  (which  is  described  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
of  Nov.  11,  1848,  and  as  to  which  abundant  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Flax 
Improvement  Society  in  Ireland)  Flax  may  be 
thoroughly  retted  in  60  hours,  instead  of  taking  from  7 
to  21  days,  and  this  may  be  carried  on  at  any  season, 
and  all  the  year  round,  instead  of  depending  upon 
the  fluctuations  of  weather  and  temperature,  and  all 
the  uncertainties  of  climate,  as  heretofore.  It  can 
be  carried  on,  too,  in  tanks  attached  to  the  scutching 
mUls,  and  the  water  warmed  by  steam  from  the 
engine  which  works  them.  With  such  facilities  it 
may  fairly  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  parties  ready  to  set  up  scutching 
mills  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  Flax  was 
grown  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  keep  them  employed, 
otherwise  it  might  be  worth  while  for  a  party  of 
agriculturists  to  establish  a  company  for  that  purpose. 

If  the  farmer  after  threshing  out  his  seed  could 
sell  his  Flax-straw  in  a  rough  state  and  deliver  it  at 
the  mills,  he  would  not  have  more  trouble  with  this 
than  with  his  other  crops,  with  an  equal  certainty 
of  a  market.  For,  already,  there  is  an  enormous 
demand  for  Flax  in  this  country,  of  which  we  im- 
port in  seed,  and  fibre,  and  oilcake,  to  the  value  of 
some  millions  annually.  This  demand,  it  is  believed, 
might  be  almost  indefinitely  increased  if  the  price 
was  sliyhily  lowered  so  as  to  approach  that  of  cotton. 
How  many  fabrics,  now  made  of  cotton,  might  be 
manufactured  of  linen  with  immense  improvement 
to  their  quality  ]  and  if  to  any  extent  the  linen 
manufacture  could  supersede  the  cotton,  how  great 
would  be  the  national  gain.  If  instead  of  being 
dependant  upon  the  capricious  and  uncertain  supply 
of  a  raw  material  of  foreign  growth,  and  the  produce 
pf  slave  labour,  like  cotton,  for  carrying  on  the  most 
important  branch  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  we 
could  keep  our  mills  goinf;  from  the  produce  of  our 
own  fields,  all  parties  in  this  country  would  be 
emiched,  and  such  a  crisis  as  some  fear  is  even  now 
hanging  over  the  cotton  trade  might  be  avoided.  At 
present  we  are  dependant  upon  Belgium  for  the 
greatest  portion  of  our  first  quality  of  Flax,  ha  wliat 
advantage  has  Belgium  over  this  cmmtry  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  quality,  if  it  does  not  arise,  as  we  have 
show)i,  from  soil  or  cliinate  ?  No  doubt  at  present 
the  Belgian  farmer  owes  his  success  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  Flax  to  his  superior  management,  in 
■which  long  experience  and  his  well-known  industry 
wd  minute  care  have  given  him  the  advantage. 
Mow,  m  the  art  of  cultivation,  there  is  no  reason  to 


suppose  that  the  improved  English  farmer  is  a  whit 
behind  the  Fleming,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  he 
could  raise  as  good  a  crop  of  Flax.  But  while  he 
was  dependant  for  the  subsequent  management  of  it 
upon  the  unskilled  treatment  of  his  agricultural 
labourers,  and  had  to  entrust  the  delicate  operations 
of  steeping  the  Flax  and  separating  the  fibre  to  their 
rough  hands,  he  had  little  chance  of  producing  an 
article  which  could  compete  with  one  which  had 
been  prepared  with  all  the  experience  and  minute 
and  careful  attention  of  the  Belgian  farmer.  But  if 
the  straw,  as  soon  as  threshed,  passed  at  once  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
skilful  hands,  whose  attention  was  devoted  the 
whole  year  round  to  the  preparation  of  Flax,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  not  soon 
equal  the  most  skilful  Belgian  in  the  performance  of 
their  daily  task.  We  write  from  Gloucestershire,  and 
fancy  we  can  cast  our  eyes  upon  many  mills  in  the 
valley  of  Stroud,  which  might  be  profitably  converted 
to  Flax  scutching,  possessing  admirable  water  power 
and  railway  communication,  and  a  population  ac- 
customed to  mill  labour.  No  doubt  there  are  plenty 
of  other  localities  in  other  counties  equally  favourable. 

Whatever  may  be  the  range  of  future  prices  of 
com,  highly  cultivated  lands  must  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  wilder  districts  in  the  production  of 
a  fine  quality  of  Flax,  even  if  superior  climate,  a 
virgin  soil,  or  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  low  taxa- 
tion may  give  some  other  countries  an  advantage  in 
growing  cheaper  corn.  Anything  therefore  which 
could  increase  the  profit  of  high  cultivation  in  this 
country,  and  encourage  its  extension,  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land,  but  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  country. 

Hitherto  the  British  farmer  has  devoted  his 
energies  almost  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
food,  and  while  he  was  protected  in  so  doing,  he 
had,  under  a  sort  of  tacit  pledge,  to  keep  the  market 
supplied.  But  now  he  shares  the  market  only 
equally  with  the  foreigner,  and  may  well  consider 
whether  it  is  wise  to  confine  himself  only  to  the 
production  of  food,  and  leave  the  more  profitable 
supply  of  the  raw  material  of  some  of  our  most 
extensive  manufactures  to  foreigners.  J.  C.  S. 

NOTES  OF  FARM  PRACTICE  IN  1776. 
FaR3i  Managejient,  &c. — As  Mr.  Lieeder  is  a  very 
sensible  man,  I  ask  him  a  hundred  questions  about 
different  things.  "  Suppose  jou  farmed  a  strong  wetti&h 
land,"  says  I  to  him,  "  what  would  you  do  with  it  2"  "I 
would  not  sow  many  Turnips,  but  fallow  for  Wheat ;  nor 
would  I  plough  so  often  as  we  do  on  light  lands.  I 
would  not  sow  much  Barley.  The  year  I  fallowed,  I 
would  plough  as  often  as  I  could  do  it  dry,  but  at  all 
other  times,  only  once  for  Oats,  or  Peas,  or  Wheat, 
after  any  crop."  These  are  the  sentiments  of  an  excel- 
lent Norfolk  larmer,  with  regard  to  strong  land.  "  Do 
you  expect,  then,  that  I  shall  introduce  frequent 
ploughings  into  a  wet  country  ? "  He  told  me  that  many 
people  think  they  can  farm  a  soil  to  which  they  are 
strangers,  as  well  as  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
and  that  many  people  have  ruined  themselves  by  this 
very  thing.  He  stated  that  although  he  had  had 
experience  of  4  or  5  different  farms  for  many  years,  yet 
to  this  day  he  could  not  manage  any  of  them  to  such 
purpose  as  the  one  that  he  was  bred  upon.  "  There  are," 
said  he,  "nice  times  and  touches  (what  we  call  tidds  in 
Scotland),  which  1  nor  no  man  can  explain  to  you,  and 
which  are  only  to  be  learned  by  long  and  attentive 
experience.  Nor  is  it  that  kind  of  experience  which 
some  farmers  have  of  being  upon  a  farm  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  that  will  teach  it,  he  must  be  upon  the  ground 
every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day  to  acquire  it 
thoroughly.  No  wonder  then  that  so  few  are  masters 
of  it.  For  this  reason  I  would  never  choose  to  leave 
the  farm  I  have  been  bred  in,  and  I  would  never  advise 
any  farmer  to  change  his  situation,  even  though  a  good 
place  was  offered  to  him.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
cannot  reap  advantages  which  he  might  have  done  at 
home,  and  he  is  now  to  sustain  a  great  loss  by  removing 
his  stock," 

March  4. — Having  met  with  a  man  who  told  me  of  a 
great  farmer  in  Suffolk,  who  had  improved  a  deal  of 
waste  land,  I  resolved  to  see  his  farm,  which  lies  about 
30  miles  from  Yarmouth,  on  the  east  coast.  I  had  no 
recommendation  to  Mr.  Howlet,  but  introduced  myself 
by  telling  him  what  my  intentions  were.  It  was  near 
12  o'clock,  and  he  begged  that  I  should  dine  with  him 
and  then  take  a  walk  through  the  farm.  He  told  me 
when  he  took  the  farm  there  were  only  800  acres 
of  ploughed  land  in  it,  but  he  ploughs  up  every 
year  100  acres  of  heath,  of  which  he  has  about  2000 
acres.  His  rent  is  800^.,  tithe  free.  There  is  clay  on 
the  farm,  which  is  the  foundation  of  everything  to  him. 
Mr.  Howlet  never  dungs  to  Turnips,  but  either  to  the 
Peas  or  Wheat  as  convenient  ;  his  reason  for  this  is 
that  his  land  is  so  light,  that  he  would  not  have  Wheat 
without  it.  Dunging  to  the  Turnips  is  not  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  ground,  as  he  always  feeds  off  the  Tur- 
nips upon  the  land,  which  is  as  good  as  a  coat  of  muck. 
He  folds  sheep  upon  his  Wheat,  too,  which  is  done  im- 
mediately after  sowing,  and  it  answers  admirably  ;  but 
he  does  not  get  above  4  or  5  coombs  an  acre,  yet  he 
thinks  it  worth  sowing.  Into  the  bottom  of  his  yards  he 
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Allow  17*.  for  tear  and  wear,  repairs,  &o.  This 
calculation  is  very  moderate.  The  whole  of  the  crops 
generally  exceed  what  they  are  set  at,  and  often  the 
dung  made  by  the  Turnips  and  straw  serves  without 
buying.  There  is  nothing  charged  for  threshing  and 
carrying  out  the  corn,  the  straw  and  offal  being  an 
equivalent,  and  there  are  many  valuable  articles  raised 
independent  of  the  above,  such  as  poultry,  pigs,  &c., 
but  these  are  mostly  allowed  to  the  wile  for  piu-money  ; 
so  the  farmer  does  not  reap  the  prohc.  This  is  a  more 
profitable  method  than  any  fallowing  course,  as  though 
the  crops  may  be  greater,  yet  the  loss  of  one  cropj  and 


has  laid  more  than  2000  loads  of  sand,  to  make  proper 
foundation,  more  than  for  manure.  He  does  not  board 
his  harvest  people,  but  gives  them  five  guineas  and  10 
pecks  of  malt  for  the  season.  Digging,  filling,  and 
spreading  clay  lbs.  per  100  loads  ;  he  has  let  out  some, 
carriage  and  all,  which  costs  about  40s.  per  acre,  though 
the  pit  is  in  the  field.  He  showed  me  an  iron  plough 
which  is  thought  to  go  lighter  than  the  wooden  ones. 
After  seeing  all  Mr.  Howlet's  farm,  which  took  us  part 
of  two  days,  and  which  1  thought  well  worth  my  journey, 
I  took  my  leave  of  him  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance. 
As  an  instance  of  Mr.  Howlet's  assiduity,  he  says  he 
has  not  been  absent  from  his  farm  above  four  daya 
since  he  took  it,  which  is  four  years  ago  ;  he  sees  all 
his  people  and  stock  twice  a  day.  He  has  corre- 
spondents in  London  to  whom  he  sends  all  his  grain 
and  fat  cattle,  so  that  it  is  only  to  buy  cattle  that  he 
goes  out.  He  keeps  1400  breeding  sheep,  takes  very 
good  care  of  them,  and  I  have  heard  that  he  pays  his 
rent  by  the  lambs  almost  every  year. 

March  6. — From  Blythborough  I  walked  to  Hales- 
worth.  It  occurred  to  me  on  the  road  that  Mr.  Leeder 
had  a  Suffolk  farm  hereabouts,  and,  after  inquiring  for 
it,  with  great  difficulty  I  reached  it  just  as  it  turned 
dark.  The  upper  servant  is  a  discreet  sensible  man^ 
and  gave  me  all  the  information  he  could.  In  this 
strong  wet  country  they  never  make  a  broader  ridge 
than  6  feet,  which  is  called  eight-furrow  work.  For 
Turnips,  they  plough  five  times,  and  choose  to  give  the 
first  furrow  before  winter.  Few  have  good  furmps 
here,  owing  to  their  sowing  them  late,  but  Mr.  Ewel 
has  introduced  sowing  before  Midsummer,  and  got  very 
good  Turnips. 

March  7. — In  the  morning  I  went  out  with  Mr. 
Ewel  to  see  the  stock  taken  care  of.  The  first  thing  he 
does  is  to  go  and  bring  a  load  of  Turnips  for  the  cattle  ; 
these  he  strews  on  the  driest  part  of  a  Grass  field.  The 
park  was  very  much  poached  and  cut  up,  I  a^ked  him  { 
if  that  did  not  destroy  the  Grass.  "  So  far  from  that," 
says  he,  "  that  where  it  is  most  trodden  it  will  be  the 
sweetest."  This  was  new  doctrine  to  me,  but  he  as- 
sured me  it  was  undoubtedly  the  case  ;  and,  further,  it 
prevented  fugging  in  the  pasture  land.  Everybody 
complains  of  the  want  of  straw  this  winter,  and  Mr. 
Ewel  says  it  makes  the  greatest  odds  in  the  bullocks' 
thriving  ever  he  saw.  Last  jear  they  kept  the  yard 
quite  dry,  and  the  cattle,  after  getting  a  bellyfiil  of 
■J'urnip  without,  would  come  in  and  immediately  lie 
down  to  lick  themselves,  but  this  year  the  yard  is  so 
dirty  that  the  cattle  do  not  lie  down  till  they  are  tired 
of  standing. 

Produce,  Rents,  asd  Peofiis.  Norfolk,  July  10. — 
The  following  is  the  valuation  of  the  crop  on  a  little 
farm  at  Plumstead,  and  may  give  a  better  idea  of  things 
than  I  can  : 

Wheat,  7  coombs  per  acre,  at  173. 
Deduct  for  harvesting  Wheat  crop 


Barley,  8  coombs,  at  ^s.  Gd. 
Deduct  for  harvesting  Barley  crop 


Peas,  6  coombs,  at  125 

Deduct  for  harvesting  Pea  crop 

£3    5    0 

Harvesting  is  either  done  by  the  season  or  the 
piece.  Day  work  is  not  known  at  that  time,  and  very 
properly  it  is  so.  When  the  crop  is  about  one-half 
Wheat  and  one-half  Barley,  they  allow  about  15  acres 
to  a  harvest  man  ;  where  it  is  mostly  Barley,  20  acres. 
Two  men  reap  an  acre  a  day,  and  one  man  cuts  from 
2  to  3  acres  with  the  scythe.  The  following  is  the  ex- 
pense and  profit  of  an  acre  farmed  on  the  Norfolk 
rotation  : 

PfiODDCE. 
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paying  the  rent  too,  reduces  the  produce  very  much. 
Better   to   buy   dung   than  to  fallow.     Mr.  Ijeeder,  at 
plumstead,  does  not  confine  himself  to   the   common 
course  at  all ;  he  sows  a  good  deal  of  Peas,  and  has  a 
field  of  Coleseed.     I  dare  say  he  has  not  a  sixth  part 
of  his  farm  in  Turnips.     He  tries  several  methods  that 
.  other  farmers  do  not  think  of.     He  ploughs  the  Wheat 
stubble  before  winter  ;    when  it  is  for  Turnips,  it  is 
ploughed  as  deep  as  ever  they  can,  because  if  they  do 
not  then   get  plenty  of  mould,  they  never  will  after- 
wards.    For  Barley,  they  plough  as  shallow  as  possible. 
There  are  bad  ploughmen  here  as  well  as  at  home,  and 
we  saw  a  farm  quite  foul,  and  in  bad  condition,  which 
Mr.  Leeder  says  is  just  owing  to  bad  ploughing,  for 
they  plough  as  often  as  other  people.     This  man,  last 
summer,   letting   a   crop   of  Turnips  run  on   too  long 
without  hoeing,  paid  near  20s.  an  acre  for  hoeing  them, 
and  after  all   his   crop  was  not  worth  that   money  ; 
whereas  if  he  had  hoed  them  in  time,  he  would  have 
had  a  good  crop.     This  may  show  us  the  use  of  proper 
hoeing  better  than  a  hundred  good  croDs.     So   I   think 
we  are  obliged  to  the  bad  farmer  as  well  as  the  good. 
Strong  land  keeps  dung  much  better  than  very  light. 
•  Mr.  Leeder  does  not  like  very  light   land.    Clover  or 
Wheat  does  not  grow  very  sure  upon  it.    A  good  mixed 
soil,  with  a  dry  boitom,  is  better  worth  20s.  an  acre 
than  such  as  Mr.  Rackham's  at  7s.  6d. ;    but    rather 
light  land  for  tillage  as  strong  clay  lands.     I  suppose  he 
would   rather   farm   the   ground   west   of    Linlithgow, 
hridge  than  the  carse   of   Falkirk.      The  planting  of 
Wheat  is  an  improvement  introduced  here  within  these 
three  years,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  old  and  the 
new,  or  the  practical  and  the  speculative  part  of  the 
farmers,  do  not  agree  upon  it.     It  is  said   that  betides 
the  saving  of  seed,  which  is  a  public  benefit,  the  crop 
is  greater,  and  you  may  plant  Wheat  where  you  cannot 
sow  it.     Add  to  this,  that  Wheat  may  be  set  on  old  lea, 
and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  great  im- 
provement. iV.  B. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Prevalence  of  Ergot  in  IVheat. — I  have  received  a 
sample  of  ergot  from  a  field  of  red  Wheat  of  1849  with 
an  assurance  that  this  disease  has  been  very  prevalent 
in  some  of  our  stiff  clay  lands  hereabouts.  I  was 
asked  whether  the  Wheat,  having  been  grown  on  land 
which  had  been  pre-occupied  by  Rye-grass,  among 
which  also  the  ergot  had  shown  itself  the  year  before, 
was  likely  to  have  become  ergotted  in  consequence. 
Not  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  cause,  I  solicited 
further  inquiry,  and  have  received  the  following  infor- 
mation :  "  Although  the  Wheat  to  which  I  called  your 
attention  was  taken  from  a  field  which  had  previously 
borne  Rye  grass,  yet  my  men  say  that  more  still  was 
found  among  the  Wheat  threshed  for  seed,  and  which 
did  not  succeed  Rye-graes,  and  was  moreover  grown  on 
one  of  my  best  fields,  underdrained.  But  that  crop 
was  laid."  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  our  farmers 
here  declare  our  heavy  lands  to  have  produced  them 
only  half  crops  during  1849,  whilst  in  other  localities  we 
hear  of  the  great  abundance  of  the  last  harvest.  I 
think  I  never  observed  the  Wheat  midges  (three  species 
ont  of  four  now  known),  more  abundant  than  they  were 
last  year,  and  very  probably  their  evil  influence  must 
have  been  considerable.  There  is  a  notice  concerning 
the  habits  of  the  Wheat  midge  in  the  "Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  "  for  Feb.  1850,  to  which 
it  would  not  be  amiss  that  agriculturists  should  direct 
their  attention.  It  contains  an  account  of  observa- 
tions made  on  this  pest  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  taken  up  the  question  where  it  was  left  in 
1842,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  solved  a  difficulty  which  had  not  been  mastered  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  /.  S.  Heiulow,  May  28. 

Practice  with  Science. — In  the  raising  of  manure, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  either  in  a 
largo  concern  or  a  small  one,  is,  "  Let  nothing  be 
wasted."  Huw  often  do  we  see  the  reverse  of  this  to 
be  the  case.  The  dung  is  either  wasted  by  the  cattle 
in  the  fields,  or  else  is  thrown  carelessly  together  by  the 
side  or  within  reach  of  a  pond,  into  which  escapes  all  the 
essence  which  constitutes  its  main  fertility.  There  are 
a  variety  of  ways  by  which  the  mixen  may  be  in- 
creased or  enriched,  which  are  entirely  disregarded.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  no  farm-yard  should  be  with- 
out a  tank.  The  reservoir  communicating  with  this 
should  contain  all  the  refuse  herbage  or  other  matters 
that  by  fermentation  would  become  decomposed,  and 
by  this  means  afford  a  large  material  for  the  formation 
of  a  compost  hewp.  If  there  is  bog  soil  within  reach, 
and  which  can  be  laid  down  under  45.  a  ton,  nothing  is 
more  valuable  than  this  for  becoming  a  component  part 
in  any  stercoraceous  mixture.  We  have  long  heard, 
from  high  Scotch  authority,  of  two-  thirds  of  peat  and 
one-third  dung,  being  placed  in  layers  and  then  mixed 
together,  forming  a  most  valuable  heap  for  fertilising 
almost  any  sort  of  soil,  particularly  strong  clays.  But 
peat  may  be  made  serviceable  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It 
should  not  be  used  in  its  raw  state,  as  it  then  contains 
much  of  the  tannin  principle,  which  is  injurious  to 
vegetation,  and  in  its  natural  composition  prevents  the 
growth  of  any  oiher  plants  except  those  of  an  aquatic 
Kind.  It  should  lie  exposed  to  the  weather  for  some 
length  of  time,  during  which  the  miasma  would  evapo- 
rate. It  would  then  serve  as  a  valuable  lajerfor  the 
bottom  of  the  farm-yard  or  for  the  different  sheds,  and 
after  having  embodied  the  strength  of  the  liquid  ele- 
ments that  flow  from  different  parts  of  the  yard,  it 
might  be  carted  out  for  use.    There  is  a  good  practical 


essay  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  vol.  i. 
p.  135,  by  James  Dixon,  Esq.,  on  making  compost 
heaps  from  liquid  manure  and  other  substances.  In 
this  ia  shown  the  great  advantage  of  using  peat  earth 
mixed  with  liquid  manure.  The  latter  is  quite  one  of 
the  most  powerful  fertilisers  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
land  ;  and  near  the  large  manufacturing  towns  may  be 
rendered  a  most  valuable  aid  for  raising  all  sorts  of 
crops.  The  urine  from  animals  in  given  weights  is 
more  powerful  than  their  solid  excrements,  after  these 
have  been  diluted  by  wet  or  wasted  by  evaporation. 
The  strength  of  what  is  obtained  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned much  exceeds  that  which  comes  from  the  common 
farm-yard,  be  it  ever  so  well  preserved.  When  this 
manure  can  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  feeding  of 
cattle  almost  hecomes  superfluous,  and  it  may  be 
a  question,  where  the  profit  arising  from  it  is,  in  a 
general  way,  so  small,  whether  the  best  mode  of 
enriching  a  farm  is  not  from  purchased  manure. 
Guano  is  of  a  most  forcing  character.  Some  suppose 
that  it  is  a  mere  stimulative,  that  promotes  a  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth,  with  very  exhausting  powers.  This, 
to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  very  true.  No  one  will 
suppose  that  a  manure  of  an  alkaline  quality,  that  raises 
a  crop  double  in  quantity,  will  leave  the  ground  in  as 
good  a  state  as  after  the  common  process.  But  surely 
the  increased  produce  in  this  case  will  compensate  for 
some  deterioration.  The  best  proof  of  its  value  is 
shown  in  its  increased  consumption.  The  price  used  to 
be  only  71.  the  ton,  and  it  has  now  risen  to  10^.  and 
upwards.  Its  wonderful  productive  faculty  may  be 
shown  in  a  case  which  occurred  to  myself.  A  tenant 
of  mine  had  a  crop  of  Turnips  grown  with  bought 
horse. dung.  The  dung  cost  18L,  the  carting  6^.  I  had 
a  crop  grown  with  guano,  3  cwt.,  which,  at  10/.  the  ton, 
would  he  il.  10s.  There  was  very  little  difference 
betwixt  the  two — mine  somewhat  inferior.  The  soil  of 
the  two  was  precisely  the  same,  being  almost  ad- 
joining to  each  other.  Here  then  is  a  saving  of 
more  than  20/.  in  a  single  acre  of  Turnips  ; 
yet  some  are  disposed  to  say  that  these  manures 
are  too  expensive,  and  Mr.  Hillyard  says  (p.  118), 
speaking  of  desiccated  night-soil,  guano,  and  many 
other  costly  manures,  which  may  be  called  artifi- 
cial, that  they  may  be  very  well  for  no-rent  paying 
farmers  to  buy  thera,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
for  those  who  have  to  pay  rent  ;  and  he  adds,  a  good 
farm,  well  managed  and  properly  stocked,  will,  like  a 
good  joint  of  meat,  baste  itself.  That  no  farming  of  any 
extent  can  be  properly  carried  on  without  a  good 
supply  of  farm-yard  dung,  is  most  certain.  From  its 
being  near  at  hand,  and  from  its  more  substantial  and 
permanent  qualities,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  soil 
to  its  proper  mark  for  a  continuance,  but  these  stimu- 
lating manures  will  often  come,  as  a  rate  in  aid,  and 
be  of  the  greatest  service  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  can 
be  used  when  the  other  cannot.  A  sprinkling  of  them 
is  most  beneficial  for  different  crops,  if  applied  in  moist 
weather.  They  can  be  used  either  for  white  crops,  on 
the  surface,  when  in  their  early  growth  ;  or  for  Mangold 
Wurzel,  Carrots,  &c.,  after  the  plants  have  shown 
themselves  above  ground.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
growing  Turnips  is  to  use  half  dung,  half  guano,  which 
gives  both  strength  and  luxuriance  to  the  crop,  and 
does  not  exhaust  the  land  so  much  as  with  guano  alone. 
There  is  another  manure  most  deserving  of  attention, 
which  is,  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  This  sub- 
ject is  treated  of  at  length  in  the  "  New  Husbandry," 
p.  265.  It  may  suffice  here  to  say,  that  Mr.  Pusey 
considers  that,  from  the  trials  made  of  it,  good  hopes 
are  held  out  of  the  most  important  saving  that  was  ever 
made  in  the  use  of  manure  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond states,  that  he  had  tried  one  acre  with  it,  another 
with  guano,  and  a  third  with  stable-yard  dung.  Early 
in  November  he  had  a  quarter  of  each  drawn  and 
weighed,  the  heaviest  crop  was  from  the  land  manured 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  though  it  did  not  cost  him  above 
lis.  or  lis.  6d.  an  acre.  Law,  Rawstorne. 

Potato  Planting  in  Irelaiid,  1850. — I  have  delayed 
sending  the  accompanying  answer  to  your  inquiry  till 
I  could  do  so  with  as  much  accuracy  as  my  judgment 
permitted.  The  general  hyperbolical  expression  is, 
"  that  more  Potatoes  are  planted  than  ever  ;"  this  is 
strictly  true,  if  the  "  ever  "  is  limited  to  the  last  four 
years,  but  there  are  many  causes  to  prevent  their 
being  planted  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
previous  to  the  epidemic  ;  the  conacre,  which  before 
covered  half  the  Potato  land,  does  not  exist  ;  a  large 
part  of  our  population  which  before  existed  solely  on 
the  Potato  is  now  fed  from  the  poor-house  on  other 
articles  of  diet  ;  labour  is  now  necessarily  paid  for  in 
money,  for  the  labourer  has  not  his  summer  store  of 
Potatoes  to  subsist  on  while  the  new  crop  was  growing  ; 
large  tracts  of  land  are  thrown  out  of  tillage,  and  are 
on  the  landlord's  hands  ;  as  manure  was  only  of  value 
in  cunnection  with  the  Potato,  less  care  has  been  taken 
in  accumulating  it ;  as  seed  is  not  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  for  any  extensive  culture  it  must  be  pur- 
chased, and  few  can  afi'ord  to  do  this  to  any  considerable 
amount ;  many,  too,  are  forcing  crops  of  grain,  as  being 
more  readily  disposable,  with  a  view  to  cut  and  run 
after  harvest,  with  what  they  can  carry  off  from  their 
landlords,  for  the  tide  of  emigration  is  still  fast  and 
furious.  Yet  as  many  of  the  same  causes  which  mili- 
tate against  a  very  large  tillage  of  Potatoes  will  also 
limit  their  consumption,  the  quantity  now  likely  to  be 
produced  will  probably  be  as  equal  to  the  demand  as  it 
was  in  the  years  of  our  widest  tillage  of  them.  The 
probability  is  then  that  we  shall  have  them  very  cheap 
next  year,  and  from  the  facility  this  will  well  afford  for 


seeding  the  land,  and  from  increased  confidence  in 
the  crop,  I  think  we  may  reckon  upon  a  largely  in- 
creased tillage  of  them.  They  have  this  year  nearly 
superseded  Turnips,  for  which  I  see  very  little  prepara- 
tion. The  confidence  in  the  Potato  is  revived,  and  as 
a  food  to  a  people  who  cannot  use  animal  food,  it  is  in- 
valuable ;  we  canndt  therefore  be  surprised  at  the 
avidity  all  show  for  its  production.  It  is  indeed  a  bread 
fruit,  for  which  oatmeal  and  Turnips  afford  a  very 
meagre  substitute.  Its  restoration  is  the  first  step  to 
our  recovery,  we  have  from  want  of  energy  lost  any 
advantage  we  might  have  obtained  from  its  failure,  and 
our  only  resource  is  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  possible 
to  our  old  system — Compared  with  1849  four  times 
more  are  being  planted.  Compared  with  the  years 
before  the  Potato  rot,  about  one-third  in  Longford- 
more,  perhaps  one-half,  in  Cavan.  There  is  scarcely 
any  revival  of  the  conacre  system,  the  only  instances  I 
am  aware  of  are  some  very  few  instances  of  land  so 
given  or  let  out  for  manure  convenient  to  towns.  The 
present  price  of  Potatoes  for  seed,  per  cwt.,  is  4s.  J.  M. 

GnoSff,  Granard,  Longford. It  is  difficult  to  arrive 

at  any  just  estimate  of  proportions,  but  I  think  the  quan- 
tity planted  in  this  district  must  be  at  least  double  that 
of  1849.  It  seems  to  be  the  genera,l  opinion  that  there 
is  not  yet  more  than  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  full 
quantity  that  used  to  be  planted  before  the  Potato 
disease.  The  conacre  system,  happily  for  this  district, 
never  bad  place  among  us.  In  February  and  March 
choice  early  varieties,  such  as  CrufBes  and  Forty-folds, 
chiefly  the  former,  sold  at  6s.  per  112  lbs.  for  seed. 
The  price  afterwards  declined,  and  common  varieties 
have  lately  sold  at  4s.  down  to  3s.,  for  small.  John 
Andrews.,  Comber^  Down. 

The  Economy  of  Manure  is  deservedly  engaging  the 
attention  of  farmers  at  the  present  time.     It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  late  interesting  lecture  by  Professor  Way 
that  a  clay  soil  is  an  efficient  retainer  of  ammonia,  and 
when  it  is  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  manures 
buried  in  the  soil,  it  is  absorbed  and  held  there  until  re- 
quired as  food  for  the  next  crop,  and  that  sandy  and 
calcareous  soils  possess  this  property  in  a  much  lower 
degree.     These  facts,  which  have  been  proved  by  care- 
ful investigation,  appear  to  coincide  with  the  experience 
that  heavy  soils  do  not  require  applications  of  manure 
so  frequently  as  those  of  a  light  and  porous  nature,  and 
that  a  naked  fallow  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  following 
crop  on  a  strong  clay  ;  whereas  the  light  soils  lose  by 
long  exposure  a  great  part  of  the  soluble  matter  they 
contain.     It  follows  then  that  manures, either  in  a  solid 
or  liquid  form,  may  safely  be  applied  to  land  containing 
a  fair  proportion  of  clay,  a  considerable  time  before  the 
sowing  of  the  crop.     As  most  soils  possess  the  power  of 
retaining  the  valuable  portions  of  manure  as  they  are 
evolved  by  decomposition,  which  discovery  exhibits  a 
beautiful  provision  in  nature,  how  does  it  happen  that  we 
do  not  apply  it  to  the  land  before  it  has  sustained  the 
great  loss  which  often  occurs  during  fermentation  iu  the 
heap,  and  drainage  during  the  process  2     And  wiih  re- 
gard to  liquid  manure,  if  applied  in  the  recent  state, 
though  its  operation  may  not  be  so  immediate,  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not  be  as  effectual,  uuIces  the  nitro- 
genous substances  from  which  the  ammonia  is  produced 
are  more  liable  to  suffer  loss  after  being  mixed  with  the 
soil  than  ammonia  itself,  being  formed  previously  by  fer- 
mentation ;  or  it  may  be  that  a  more  favourable  combi- 
nation of  particles  is  induced  by  such  fermentation  than 
by  the  slow  decomposition  which  takes  place  in  the  soil. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  the  difference  in  the  effects  of  these  two  kinds 
of  decomposition,  and  also  of  their  experience  in  the  ap- 
plication of  artificial  modes  of  fixing  ammonia.     It  is 
not  always  convenient,  even  if  it  should  be  proved  desir- 
able, to  apply  manure  immediately  it  is  produced,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  preserving  it  than  by 
throwing  it  up  into  a  compact  heap,  rounded  at  the  top, 
and  covered  with  soil   1  or  2  inches  in  thickness,  pre- 
serving the  drainage  by  channels  leading  to  a  cask  sunk 
in  the  ground.     By  this  method,  the  loss,  though  not 
entirely  avoided,  would  perhaps  be  less  than  the  expense 
of  obtaining  other  means.  T.  W.,  West-hill,  Wandsworth. 
The  Qualification  of  Farmers. — A  correspondent  in 
a  late  Gazette  draws  a  comparison  between  the  qua- 
lifications    of   gardeners    and   those    of    farmers,  and 
considers  that  it  is  as  important  for  the  farmer  as  the 
gardener  to  give  a  public  unequivocal  proof  of  his  fitness 
for  his  profession.     The  cases  are  quite  dissimilar — the 
gardener  is  tte  servant  of  another,  and  the  farmer  is  his 
own.     The  want  of  qualification  in  the  gardener  affects 
the  master  primarily  and  seriously,  and  if  a  party  could 
obtain  a  diploma  of  efficiency  in  his  gardener,  it  would 
be  a  great  convenience.     The  gardener  works  with  hia 
master's   capital ;  ihe  farmer   is  his  own  master  and 
trades    on    his    own    capital.     A    man    may   pass   aa 
admirable  examination  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  also 
in  practical  agriculture,  and  yet  be  unsuccessful  as  a 
farmer.      Marketing  judiciously   is  equally  important 
with    rational    and    enlightened    culiivaiion,    and    no 
evidence  of  this  qualification  could  be  given.     It  would 
be   perfectly   futile  to   attempt  to  induce   the   present 
generation  of  farmers  to  pass  an  examination.     What 
would  be  the  good  of  it  ?  whom  would  it  benefit  %    The 
mere  circumstance  of  passing  the  test  would  not  enable 
the  farmer  to  make  \l.  a  year  more,  and  those  that 
were   rejected  and  denied    the    diploma   would    go  oa 
farming  as  before,  and  perhaps  show  a  better  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  year  than  the   highest  graduate  in 
agricultural  science.     The  idea  of  giving  evidence  of 
qualification  is   worthy  of  consideration,  but   only  as 
regards  the  young.     Let  the  farmer  see  the  importance 
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of  having  his  son  properly  trained  and  instructed  before 
he  allows  him  to  enter  on  the  detail  of  e  very-day  farm 
life.  The  usual  system  of  education  pursued  by  farmers' 
sons  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  important  functions  that 
they  are  called  on  to  perform.  A  boy  is  sent  to  school 
until  he  is  14  or  15  years  of  age,  and  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  routine  studies,  which  are  equally  suitable  for 
him  as  a  draper,  a  grocer,  or  a  farmer.  Many  of  the 
youths  leave  school  before  they  can  write  a  piece  of 
English  correctly,  from  dictation,  much  less  express 
their  thoughts  in  passable  English.  There  are,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  some  institutions  recently  established 
where  a  most  excellent  and  suitable  course  of  education 
for  agriculturists  is  pursued.  But  they  all  labour  under 
the  same  difficulty — the  pupils  are  too  ignorant  when 
they  are  admitted,  and  remain  too  short  a  time  under 
instruction.  As  soon  as,  or  even  before,  the  several 
masters  have  laid  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  in  the 
elements  of  physics,  botany,  geology,  chemistry,  zoology, 
accounts,  and  mathematics,  the  youths  are  taken  home 
OP  sent  out  to  a  farmer  for  the  period  of  two  or  three 
years.  It  is  here  that  the  error  lies.  These  lads  are 
not  expected  to  work  as  labourers,  they  are  not  fond 
of  reading,  and  they  are  glad  to  pass  away  the  time  in 
talking  to  the  men,  hunting  rats,  or  in  other  pursuits 
that  are  equally  improving.  How  is  this  to  be  reme- 
died I  I  apprehend  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Let  the 
agricultural  college  at  Cirencester  extend  its  encourage- 
ment to  all  those  schools  that  are  following  in  its  wake. 
Let  it  publish  a  series  of  good  manuals  (similar  to  the 
one  that  its  late  professor  of  chemistry  Dr.  Blyth  did 
on  his  own  department),  let  it  found  a  few  scholarships, 
to  be  obtained  by  competition,  and  it  will  thus  raise 
a  standard  to  which  the  elementary  schoolmaster  may 
work.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  done  much 
for  agriculture,  but  they  are  guilty  of  a  serious  omission. 
They  have  not,  as  a  body,  given  encouragement  to  agri- 
cultural education.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the 
society  to  establish  a  few  scholarships  of  50/.  a  year, 
each  to  be  held  for  three  years.  These  exhibitions 
might  be  enjoyed  at  Cirencester,  and  at  others  of  the 
schools  who  chose  to  put  themselves  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  society,  and  give  a  guarantee  for  carrying 
out  its  objects.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  might 
give  a  prize  annually  for  the  best  essay  on  the  education 
Of  the  farmer.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  those 
young  men  who  receive  a  suitable  education  will  be  the 
best  persuasive  for  the  farmer  to  educate  his  son. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  suitable  books  for  agricultural 

pupils in  some  departments  we  have  useful  manuals. 

I  may  mention  that  most  valuable  book  of  Dr.  Lindley's 
called  "  School  Botany  " — perhaps  a  sequel  to  it,  con- 
taining the  cultivated  plants  and  the  most  troublesome 
weeds,  might  be  given  to  the  world  under  the  auspices 
of  some  of  these  powerful  institutions.  This  subject 
may  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  your  numerous 
and  enlightened  contributors  and  readers.  D.  TV. 

Parish  Roads. — Having  long  desired  to  see  trust  and 
parish  roads  amalgamated,  and  both  maintained  by  a 
road  tax  on  horses,  I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  Gazette 
take  up  the  advocacy  of  such  a  measure.  Your  Paper 
ijeing  read  by  men  at  once  most  fond  of  considering  how 
earth-works  can  be  best  performed,  and  whose  interests 
are  most  deeply  concerned,  may  be  made  an  excellent 
committee  room  for  considering  suggestions  on  the 
subject.  I  apprehend  the  partial  existence  of  trust 
roads  to  be  a  great  difficulty,  as  hindering  the  adoption 
of  a  general  system.  Seeking  some  equitable  arrange, 
ment,  my  idea  has  been  somewhat  this — that  there 
should  be  (1)  a  uniform  rate  on  horses  over  the  country 
for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  and  for  the  eventual  extinc- 
tion of  the  trust  debts.  Thus  I  tax  the  country  at 
large,  for  their  share  of  benefit  conferred  by  local  trust 
Toads.  2.  An  additional  local  rate  on  the  horses  of  each 
parish,  union,  or  hundred,  but  collected  with  the  other, 
to  pay  the  present  net  annual  interest  of  the  trusts  in 
such  parish,  union,  or  hundred.  I  should  prefer  a 
general  rate  for  the  kingdom  to  one  for  each  county  ; 
but,  whichever  were  chosen,  I  should  have  large 
districts  let  by  tender  on  long  terms  to  parties,  who  if 
they  pleased  would  sublet  in  smaller  portions.  E.  M. 

Game. — You  have  not  been  deficient  in  pointing  out 
to  farmers  and  others  the  necessity  of  savin?  every 
atom  of  manure,  and  the  best  manner,  I  believe,  of 
making  the  most  of  what  they  already  possess.  That 
farming  at  the  present  day  must  be  very  different  to 
what  it  was  60  years  ago,  is  generally  admitted.  It  will 
perhaps  not  be  out  of  order  at  the  present  time,  to  get 
you  to  raise  your  pen  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  in 
the  destruction — the  entire  destruction  of  game— that 
spoils  his  crops.  "  Fair  play  (it  is  said)  is  a  jewel,"  why 
is  the  agriculturist  to  be  denied  it  2  It  is  well  known 
within  the  last  1 0  years  game  has  been  preserved  to  a 
ruinous  extent.  Within  the  last  2  or  3  years,  some 
admirable  examples  have  been  in  existence  of  the  routing 
of  it  all,  only  I  regret  as  yet  partially  accomplished.  If 
one  time  or  period  is  more  pressing  than  another,  now 
is  the  time  ;  why  hesitate  to  banish  these  costly  pests  ? 
That  the  landowner  and  the  poor  cottager  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  it,  is  not  a  question  ;  and  as  far  as 
a  day's  recreation  of  shooting  is  concerned,  surely  a  man 
may  as  well,  if  not  better,  walk  10  or  20  miles  in  the 
pursuit  of  it,  than  if  he  only  went  5.  No  doubt  that  sense 
of  duty  which  prompts  the  scientific,  or  the  practical 
man,  not  to  hesitate  in  announcing  the  way  to  the  high 
road  of  improvement,  will  also  guide  him  to  preserve  that 
produce  from  destruction.     A  Man  in  Daily  Practice. 

Farmers'  Income  Tax. — There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
upon  some  portions  at  least  of  the  petition  presented  by 
Lord  Stanley  on  Monday  last  on  behalf  of  the  agricul- 


turists of  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  The  petitioners  complained 
that  they  were  assessed  for  the  income  tax  upon  an 
assumed  rate  of  profit,  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  best 
of  terms,  but  now  out  of  all  character.  The  justice  of 
this  complaint  is  apparent  to  everyone,  and  upon  what 
principle  the  Government  assumed  half  of  the  rent  to 
be  the  farmers'  profit,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  make 
out.  It  would  have  been  equally  just  if  ten  times  or 
any  other  number  of  times  this  rent  had  been  assumed 
to  be  the  profit  of  the  grocer  or  linendraper.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  agricultural  body  were  the  pet 
children  of  Government  ;  each  endeavour  to  interfere 
with  their  vested  interests  ending  in  the  certain  down- 
fall of  the  minister  who  ventured  to  propose  a  change 
in  existing  arrangements.  But  times  are  changed,  and 
now  they  certainly  have  not  a  fair  share  of  attention. 
Why  should  not  farmers  enjoy  the  same  privilege  as 
the  merchant  or  manufacturer  ?  The  latter  makes  a 
return  of  his  profits.  Upon  what  principle  of  justice  is 
the  farmer  to  be  prevented  from  doing  the  same  ?  It  is 
worth  while  enquiring  why  the  agriculturists,  as  a  body, 
do  not  now  meet  with  the  same  attention  as  the  other 
portions  of  the  community.  Are  they  less  deserving 
now  than  formerly  ?  Is  it  not  rather  that,  like  the 
cartman,  who  shouted  to  Jupiter  for  help  to  get  his  cart 
out  of  the  mud,  instead  of  putting  his  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  they  are  too  prone  to  look  to  others  for  the 
help  already  within  their  own  reach.  Men  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  must  admit  the  hardship  of  paying  an 
income  tax  when  the  year's  transactions  have  ended  in 
a  loss  instead  of  a  profit.  On  this  point  the  farmers 
have  an  acknowledged  ground  of  complaint.  Let  them 
therefore  petition  fur  its  removal,  confining  themselves 
to  this  point,  on  which  they  are  sure  of  sympathy,  and 
not  like  the  petitioners  represented  by  Lord  Stanley, 
branching  off  into  debateable  ground.  Let  every  agri- 
cultural journal  lend  its  aid,  and  that  justice  which  is 
not  denied  to  every  other  branch  of  industry,  cannot, 
will  not,  be  denied  to  agriculture.  We  are  not  seeking 
the  removal  of  a  tax,  as  is  now  so  much  the  fashion. 
All  we  desire  is  to  be  allowed,  in  common  with  every 
other  trade  and  profession,  the  privilege  of  paying  the 
income  tax  upon  our  actual  income,  and  not  upon  an 
arbitrary  and  unjustly  assumed  scale  of  profits.   T.  L  C. 

A  Word  more  respecting  Roads. — The  present  system 
of  maintaining  the  higliways  by  means  of  toll-bars  is 
admitted  by  every  one  to  be  objectionable.  It  inter- 
feres with  the  necessary  intercmrse  between  districts, 
checks  improvements  in  building  or  draining,  is  a 
fertile  source  of  litigation  and  quarrels,  and,  as  has 
been  already  remarked  in  your  columns,  it  is  the  clum- 
siest tax  that  is  levied,  as  not  one-half  of  the  money 
paid  is  actually  applied  to  the  roads,  the  other  moiety 
being  swallowed  up  by  "  pikemen,"  clerks,  surveyors, 
and  interest  of  debt.  It  is  said  that  there  are  about 
6000  turnpike  gates  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  cost 
of  collection  aloae  amounts  to  nearly  1,000,000/.  per 
annum.  The  great  opponents  to  any  change  will  be 
these  "pikemen,"  the  clerks,  and  the  lessees.  The 
trusts  are  mostly  composed  of  the  landowners  adjoining 
the  line  of  road  ;  and  as  few  of  them  are  men  of  busi- 
ness, or  what  is  worse,  still  fewer  of  them  bestow  any 
attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  look 
for  any  improvement  from  them,  if,  indeed,  the  system 
be  capable  of  any  ;  but  our  opinion  is,  that  however 
well  it  might  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community 
150  or  200  years  ago,  the  present  system  of  manage- 
ment by  turnpike  trusts  is  a  disgrace  to  the  legislature, 
and  a  burden  upon  the  public  that  cannot,  will  not,  be 
much  longer  tolerated.  The  apathy  of  turnpike  trusts, 
and  the  landed  gentry,  on  this  important  subject,  seems 
something  like  infatuation.  It  concerns  them  much 
more  than  the  people  of  the  towns,  and  unless  they  stir 
in  it,  they  must  continue  to  bear  the  consequences  of 
their  own  indolence.  You  have  already  stated  objec- 
tions against  the  proposed  alteration  in  our  township 
and  parish  roads.  It  leaves  the  great  evil  altogether 
untouched,  and  I  never  hope  to  see  the  management  of 
them  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rate-payers.  Local 
management,  though  sometimes  defective,  is  of  the 
highest  value,  in  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
preserving  constitutional  freedom.  Let  turnpike  trusts, 
toll-gates,  and  all  their  abominations  he  swept  away, 
and  let  local  taxation  be  organised  on  better  models. 
The  consequence  of  the  proposed  measure  will  be  a 
host  of  Government  officials  to  manage  what  they  are- 
quite  capable  of  managing  for  themselves — increased 
expense — and,  to  crown  all,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
toll-gates  for  another  generation.  To  bearing  all  this 
John  Bull  seems  to  be  quietly  settling  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  yet  we  are  satisfied,  if  one  single  petition 
on  the  question  were  presented,  the  measure  would  be 
abandoned — a  step  we  would  ten  times  over  prefer  to 
the  proposed  alteration.   T.  L.  C. 

Poultry  Management, — I  have  always  considered  the 
rearing  and  mauHgement  of  poultry  a  matter  of  much 
more  importance  to  the  farmer  than  he  is  generally 
willing  to  believe.  My  poultry  are  of  the  same  sort  as 
may  be  found  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  farm-yards  ; 
the  eggs  of  the  largest  and  best  hens  have  been  selected 
for  sitting,  so  that  the  stock  consists  of  birds  capable  of 
covering  15  eggs,  which  is  the  largest  number  I  ever 
place  under  a  hen.  The  cocks  are  changed  every  two 
years,  taking  care  to  supply  their  place  with  fine  healthy 
birds  of  the  previous  year.  Hens  are  useless  after  the 
third  year  ;  my  plan  is,  in  a  stock  of  say  30  hens,  to 
introduce  10  young  pullets  every  jear,  and  part  with  10 
of  the  oldest  hens.  One  male  bird  must  be  kept  to 
every  seven  hens  ;  but  when  more  than  50  hens  are 
kept,  one  to  every  six  is  necessary,    Ou  the  proportion 
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Foreign  Correspondence. 

SiETTiN,  May  16. — The  road  to  Stettin  (from  Berlin) 
affords  good  exercise  for  the  imagination.  Nobody 
could  or  would  believe  that  one  of  the  finest  capitals  of 
Europe  lay  behind  him,  and  one  of  its  chief  corn-ports 
before  him.  The  country  is  a  blank  :  a  hopeless  blow- 
away  desert  of  sand.  '  Where  does  the  corn  come 
from  2 '  you  now  and  then  ask  yourself,  as  you  look 
from  one  side  to  another,  whilst  the  pertinacious  map 
still  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  the  eye,  in  the 
meandering  course  of  the  Oder,  down  whose  left  bank 
you  are  travelling,  though  you  never  get  a  sight  of  it. 

^Yes  ;   here   is   Berlin,  and   there   is  Stettin,  and 

there  is  the  Oder,  as  plain  as  map  and  print  can  make 
them  :  but — Where  in  the  world  am  I !  you  ask,  as  you 
look  incredulously  around  you.  A  compound  of  Siberia 
and  Sahara  is  the  only  description  that  can  be  given  of 
it.  For  miles  and  miles — German  miles  too — not  a 
blade  of  Grass  is  visible  ;  the  chief  variation  in  the 
landscape  consisting  of  here  and  there  a  ridge  of  drifted 
sand,  with  a  long-legged  stork  majestically  perched 
upon  it,  like  a  surveyor-general.  Slowly  and  thought- 
fully he  opens  about  four  yards  of  wing  as  you  approach, 
doubles  his  long  red  shanks  under  him,  as  if  he  were 
packing  up  r,  fishing-rod,  and  laboriously  wafts  himself 
off  to  the  next  ridge,  lets  them  drop  again,  and  watches 

you  off  like  a  sentinel. At  last  a  few  Pines,  barely 

rooted  in  the  white  sand,  and  struggling  for  a  hungry 
existence  upon  earth,  begin  to  show  themselves  ;  tUey 


of  male  birds  kept  depends,  I  am  confident,  the  number 
as  well  as  the  successful  fecundation  of  the  eggs. 
About  a  month  since,  as  an  experiment,  I  placed  13 
eggs,  which  I  had  procured  from  a  farm-yard  where 
the  proportion  of  male  to  female  birds  is  about  1  to  15, 
under  a  hen,  and  mark  the  result.  From  13  eggs  were 
produced  three  chickens  ;  seven  of  the  eggs,  at  the  end 
of  the  three  weeks,  were  almost  as  fresh  as  when  just 
laid,  and  three  were  addled.  My  chickens  are  fed 
twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  about  half- past  7  (later  of 
course  in  winter),  and  at  2  in  the  afternoon.  Their 
food  consists,  during  the  five  summer  months,  of  dry 
Barley,  and  from  October  till  April  of  boiled  Barley 
given  warm,  and  20  oz.  per  day  each  of  tallow  cake  or 
chandlers'  greaves  (the  same  as  used  by  Mr.  Huxtable 
for  his  pigs) ;  the  cost  of  this  latter  is  a  fraction  under 
a  penny  per  lb.,  and  is  I  think  the  best  and  cheapest 
substitute  for  the  animal  food  they  are  unable  to  procme 
in  the  form  of  flies  and  insects,  at  that  season,  I  have 
found  by  experiment  that  fowls  will  lay  more  regularly 
on  Barley  than  on  any  other  grain.  Hens  during  th© 
period  of  incubation  should  be  fed  on  dry  Barley,  as  the 
greater  the  heat  maintained  in  the  body  of  the  hen  the 
finer  and  more  numerous  will  be  the  progeny.  Never 
turn  the  eggs,  as  some  do  ;  the  hen  will  do  this  herself. 
Leave  the  chicks  till  nestled,  i.  e.,  till  the  down  becomes 
dry  ;  feed  them  with  soaked  bread  for  the  first  two 
days,  returning  them  as  soon  as  fed  to  the  mother,  after 
which  they  may  be  kept  oa  tail  Wheat  (and  curds,  if 
you  have  the  milk),  until  they  are  seven  or  eight  weeks 
old,  when,  and  not  till  when,  they  may  be  fed  on  Barley 
and  Barley-meal,  mixed  with  bran  or  pollard.  I  have 
this  year  only  18  hens  and  three  cocks,  the  foxes  having 
stolen  rafher  more  than  one-third  of  my  stock  during 
the  winter  ;  these  21  fowls  consume  a  sack  of  Barley, 
which  costs  now  lis.,  in  31  days,  and  have  laid  on  an 
average  16  eggs  per  day  since  the  1st  of  March.  I  find 
the  expenditure  for  corn,  tallow  cake,  &c.,  for  the  old 
stock  (not  for  the  chickens  produced  by  them)  pretty 
nearly  balanced  by  the  receipts  from  the  eggs  one 
time  with  another.  The  following  is  the  account.  Dr. 
and  Cr.,  of  a  stock  of  eight  hens  and  one  cock  kept  by 
myself,  in  an  enclosed  yard,  during  the  year  1849. 

Debtoe.  £   5.  d. 

Eggs  sold— number  unknown,  but  furnished  all  food 

consumed  by  the  nine  fowls  mentioned       0    0    0 

Chickens  reared. — 33  couple  soid  at  3s.  3d 5    7    3 

13i  couple  reserved  for  stock  for 

present  jear  at  3s.  2    0    6 

3J  couple  of  ducks  at  2s.  Si.        ...    0    9    74 

Ckeditor, 
1  sack  of  barley  consumed  by  young  chickens  £0  15 
1  strike  of  barley  for  do.,  and  grinding        ...    0    4 

1  cwt.  bran  0    5 

6  pecks  tail  Wheat  ...        0    6 

Marketing  expenses         0    6 

^S  0  5J 
61.  Os.  Bid.,  divided  by  8,  the  number  of  hens,  gives  a 
net  profit  of  rather  more  than  15s.  for  each  hen.  The 
Son  of  a  Country  Hector, 

Allotments. — In   answer  to  "  R.  G.,"   in  respect  to 
allotments,  I  reply  that  I  have  for  10  years  let  out  land 

with  good  effect  to  myself  and  my  tenants a  quarter 

of  an  acre  to  each  tenant,  and  where  there  is  an  active 
wife  and  family  half  an  acre — at  id.  a,  pole  or  21, 13s,  4d, 
an  acre,  free  of  all  taxes  and  rates.  The  land  is  of  two 
qualities,  good  rubbly  or  stone  brash  and  sandy  clay, 
which  is  far  preferable  for  the  cottager,  as  it  retains 
tlie  manure  much  longer,  and  with  spade  cultivation 
will  improve  yearly.  This  system  works  well  for  the 
poor  and  the  rich — gives  a  great  deal  of  employment  to 
the  tenant's  family,  or  relations,  the  very  young  or  the 
very  old  who  would  otherwise  get  no  work.  It  breeds 
up  a  family  to  cheerful  labour,  for  all  work  gladly  for 
their  own  interests.  It  gives  them  plenty  of  vegetables, 
enables  them  to  keep  a  pig,  and  so  encourages  cookery^ 
and  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  cheap  and  useful  grates, 
and  thus  introduces  skill  and  comfort  into  families.  As> 
this  system  gives  a  great  deal  of  employment,  and  at  a 
time  of  year  when  labour  is  not  greatly  wanted,  it  must 
lower  the  rate.s,  and  so  be  good  to  the  rich.  Anon, 
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thicken  gradually,  and  take  courage  as  they  thicken. 
The  eye  grows  comforted  as  the  dark  green  mantle  rises 
slowly,  shuts  out  the  bleak  horizon,  and— you  are  in  a 

Pine-forest ! Of  all  the  sights  of  Germany,  I  know 

none  more  deeply  characteristic,  more  truly  and  irre- 
sistibly poetical  than  the  forest  of  Pme.  Darker  and 
darker,  on  it  goes  with  you  mile  after  mile,  suggestive 
of  everything  that  gloom,  and  depth,  and  silence,  and 
countless,  endless,  giant  stems  hemming  jou  round  in 
grim  shadow — could  suggest  to  Fear  or  Fancy.  The 
dead  threatening  silence,  made  more  striking  by  the 
murmur  now  and  then  in  the  branches  far  aloft, 
the  snagged  trunks  repeating  each  other  in  stern 
sameness  far  as  ever  the  eye  can  reach,  probe 
which  way  you  will,  the  narrow  road  threading 
away  before  and  behind  you,  like  a  tunnel  through 
the  darkness  that  frowns  over  it,  and  shuts  out 
its  *  Whence '  and  *  Whither,*  as  if  both  were  hope- 
leas  and  impossible  for  evermore ;  all  this  comes 
over  you  with  a  power,  and  impressiveness,  and  unde- 
fined feeling  of  painful  vastness,  and  mystery,  and  awe 
— like  a  dream.  Howling  wolves  and  growling  bears, 
and  prowling  huntsmen,  with  their  heads  off — anything 
that  darkness  and  distance,  and  gloom  encompassed 
solitude  could  bring  forth,  seems  likely  and  imminent 
every  instant ;  anything  to  break  the  heavy  silence  that 
threatens  you  from  every  winding,  and  from  behind 
every  tree.  At  last  the  obscurity  begins  to  break,  the 
trunks  divide,  and  dwarf  ;  a  few  white  Birch-stems  dis- 
turb the  uniformity  of  the  wood — like  cracks  letting  in 
sunshine;  a  Grassy  patch  appears  ;  you  enter  it  and  see 
the  sky  again  ;  the  spell  is  o£F,  and  you  emerge  pre- 
sently upon  some  'blasted  heath,'  where  the  very 
Pine-roots  can  hold  their  own  no  lonoer  :  you  look 
back,  and  the  long  dark  outline  of  the  forest  stretches 
away  to  right  and  left,  behind  you,  across  hill,  plain, 
and  valley — like  the  great  black  eagle  of  Prussia, 
spreading  its  wings  over  the  land  —  symbolically 
enough. But  there  were  many  places,  as  I  ap- 
proached nearer  to  Stettin,  where  nothing  but  the 
hand  of  Industry  was  wanting — or  rather  of  Enter- 
prise, which  king-led  Prussia  wants  more  than  Industry 
— to  make  them  fertile  enough.  Green  rank  morasses, 
with  ridges  across  and  around  them,  which  only  want 
shovelling  into  them  :  stagnant  water,  with  sloping 
ground  near  it,  that  asked  but  ohe  well-laid  master- 
drain  to  turn  the  bog  into  a  meadow  ;  patches  of  thin 
wiry-looking  Rye,  half-perished,  that  a  few  thousand 
Southdowns  or  new  Leicesters  would  soon  tread  into 
'  four  course  husbandry.'  Then  came  regiments  of  dis- 
banded-looking  geese  and  goslings,  like  strolling  com- 
panies of  players,  with  an  open  world  for  a  stage,  and 
all  to  themselves.  I  uudersEand  these  gentry  are  now 
killed,  dried,  and  packed,  at  a  pretty  handsome  average 
annually,  for   the   English  market.      How    they    must 

*  hate  Peel,' and  cackle  curses  on  the   '  arch  traitor  !' 

Then  some  more  storks,  standing  in  the  Eye-fields 

without  sign  of  life  or  motion  ;  listening  for  frogs  : 
which  "  when  found  make  a  note  of,"  they  are  quick  at 
not  forgetting.  Let  one  irresistible  unhappy  croak  escape 
— and  down  comes  the  great  yellow  beak  like  a 
crowbar,  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  and  up  goes 
froggy,  writhing  and  struggling  at  the  end  of  it,  higher 
and  higher,  till  he  gets  to  the  family-supper  at  the  barn- 
top,  in  a  nest  as  big  as  a  washing-tub,  amidst  a  clatter- 
ing and  fluttering  of  Mrs.  Stork  and  the  young  Storks, 
that  would  make  an  EngUsh  farmer  think  his  barn  was 
in  possession  by  the  loul  fiend  himself.  But  the 
stork  has  free  quarters  all  the  world  over ;  and 
here  in  Pomerania,  he  and  his  great  nest  are  as 
welcome  and  essential  to  the  barn-top  as  the  cricket  to 
the  kitchen  fire-place,  or  Parsley  to  the  garden.  His 
nest  is  enormous,  and  has  the  most  lumbering  ridiculous 
appearance  on  the  gable  of  the  barns,  which  you  seldom 
see  unoccupied.- — —The  shipping  at  Stettin  makes  a 
very  respectable  appearance,  as  you  come  in  sight  of  it. 
The  Oder  is  navigable  up  to  Breslau,  for  cratt  of  one 
sort  or  another  ;  but  only  on  condition  that  it  is  neither 
winter  nor  summer  :  ice  at  one  time,  and  impassable 
neglected  shallows  at  the  other,  being  its  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  which  can  only  be  steered  between  in 
spring  and  autumn ;  so  these  are  busy  times.  Cargoes 
of  Wheat  are  frequently  detained  a  twelvemonth  on  the 
passage  down  !  A  railway  would  bring  it  in  a  day  : 
but  though  there  is  one  as  far  as  Posen,it  is  considered 
too.  expensive  for  grain  carriage  :  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  passenger-fares  are  very  moderate — 
little    more    than    half    what  they   are    in    England. 

*  Sandars  on  Prices '  is  still  the  staple  of  conversation 
at  Stettin,  and  has  generated  some  very  sore  feeling  in 
the  place.  Every  daily  paper  has  got  *  a  letter,'  or  '  an 
answer,'  or  *  a  rejoinder,'  still  lingering  out  the  subject. 
Aa  far  as  I  gather  the  truth  of  the  matter,  it  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  an  individually  correct  assertion, 
leading  by  its  generality  to  an  erroneous  impression. 
Every  merchant,  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  the 
bargain  named  to  the  House,  laughs  at  the  conclusion 
aimed  at  by  the  Speaker.  The  idea  of  extreme  cheap- 
ness seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  reflection  on  the 
mercantile  capital  of  the  'holders,'  who  are  apparently 
long-winded  enough,  and  as  little  fond  of  low  prices  as 
we  are.  In  reply  to  a  remark  on  the  recent  rise  in  the 
English  markets,  the  answer  I  received  was,  «  Oh  ! 
you  will  see  we  are  ahead  of  you  :  for  every  shilling 
you  go  up,  we  shall  go  a  thaler  !"  (three  shillings.) 
This  is  noG  unlikely  for  awhile,  if  the  explanation  that 
was  added  he  true  ;  namely  that  France  has  over  ex- 
ported, and  will  feel  it  doubly  from  the  probable  late 
harvest  of  this  year.  Certainly  she  seems  to  have  been 
a  pernicious  meddler  in  the  corn  market;  as  must 


always  be  the  case  when  a  buyer  suddenly  becomes  a 
needy  seller.  In  Brussels  it  was  said  three  weeks  ago, 
that  flour  had  not  been  so  cheap  in  Paris  for  40  years. 
But  all  this  seems  to  be  fast  changing  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  a  late  harvest  is  seldom  a 
good  one,  the  price  must  change  a  good  deal  more  yet. 
The  weather  is  more  like  March  than  May,  The 
winters  must  be  much  severer  here  than  I  imagined, 
judging  from  the  signs  which  have  met  my  eyes  and 
ears,  in  going  over  a  couple  of  farms  yesterday,  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  on  which  I  hope  to  send  you  a  future 
line.  C.  W,  H. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

London,  April  1  :  The  Principles  which  should  re- 
gulate the  Valuation  between  the  Landlord  and  the  in- 
coming a7id  out-goi7ig  Tenant^  under  an  equitable 
System  of  Tenant-right.     Mr.  Shaw  said  : 

I  understand  tenant-right  to  be  "  the  right  of  the  tenant  to 
require  compensation  lefjally  for  outlay  in  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  or  buildings,   when  the  period  of  his  occupation  has 
not  been  of  sufficient  duration  to  enable  him  to  reimburse  him- 
self ihiit  outlay."    It  is  essentially  necessary  to  observe  the  dia- 
tioction   between   the  subject   matter  of  "tenant-right"    and 
"  tenants'    rights,"  inasmuch    as    the    confounding    the    two 
together  exposes  the  former  to  the  well-merited  obloquy  which 
in  most  cases  attache?  to  tbe  latter.     An  especial  instance  of 
this  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  given  before 
the    Agricultural    Customs    Committee,    in    reference    to    the 
tenants'  rights  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  which  he  severely  and 
propfrly  condemned,  and  which  induced  many  persons  who  did 
not  distinguish  between  the  two  systems,  to  condemn  tenant- 
right.     Another  instance  hag  just  occurred,  in  which  the  Times 
Commissioner,   in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  that  journal  on 
Friday  last,  confounds  the  Surrey  system  with  *'  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,''  or  tenant-riiiht.     The  tenants' 
rights  iu  Surrey,  which  form  the  subject  of  valuation,  consist  of 
labour,  rent  and  taxes,  produce,  as  hay  and  straw,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  lime,   the  manurirgs  which  would  be  applied 
in   the  ordinary  course  of  husbandry  annually,   and  without 
which  crops    cannot    be    produced.     The    subject    matter    of 
tenant-right,   in  respect  to  which  we  contend  the  tenant  is 
entitled  to  compensation,   consists  of  extraordinary  outlay  in 
drainin{j,  liming,  marling,  chalkinc",  boning,  the  use  of  artiticial 
manures,  erection  of  buildings,  &c.,  the  legitimate  return  lor 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  succesfiou  of  crops  and   a 
lengthened    occupation.      The   question    of   tenant-right    was 
very  fully   discussed   at  the    meeting    of  this    Club    (10th    of 
December.    13i5j,    and   the  following  resolution  was   passed  : 
"   That,     in     the    opinion    of    this    meeting,     a     system    of 
tenant-right  would  promote  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  most  materially  conduce  to  the  advancement  of 
practical  agriculture."    The  proceedings  at  that  meeting  at- 
tracted very  general  attention  throughout  the  country,  and  a 
feeling  was  engendered  amongst  landlords  that  the  "right" 
wijieh  the  tenant  sought  to  obtain,   although  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fair  and  proper  security  for  the  investment  of  his 
capital,  involved  "wrong"  to  the  owners  of  the  hoil.     In  order, 
therefore,  to  prove  that  such  an  opinion  was  without  founda- 
tion, and  to  disabuse  the  mitiHs  of  those  nho  harboured  such  a 
notion,  a  special  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Club  w^s 
held  on  the  llih  January,  1847,   when  the  subject  was  again 
discussed  iu  another  form,  ttie  question  proposed  being,  "  IIow 
tar  would  a  well-regulated  system  of  tenant-right  be  beneficial 
to  the  landlord  ?"    The  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  all  the  local 
farmers' clubs  and  of  the  protection  societies  were  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting,  which  was  numerous.     Upon  that  occasion 
the  duty  oi  opening  the  discussion  devolved  upon  me.     The 
debate  was  long  and  interesting,   and  terminated  in  a  resolu- 
tion, *'  That  a  well-regulated  system  of  tenant-right  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  landlords  of  this  country."     It  is,   I  think,  to 
that  most  important  branch  of  the  question  that  we  should 
dirrct  our  special  attention.     AVe  cannot  too  much  impress  it 
on  the  minds  of  landlords,  nor  adduce  too  many  proofs  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  cannot  he  injured  by  tenant-right.     I  will 
here  venture  to  read  to  you  a  certain  number  of  reasons  which 
I  enumerated  on  the  occ.i&ion  last  alluded  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  tenanr-rii;hr  would  not  prejudice  the  interests 
ot  landlords.     "1st.  That  the  nearer  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
or  occupation  approaches  to  definite  ownership,  the  more  valu- 
able the  holding  to  the  occupier.     This  is  especially  shown  in 
land  let  for  building,  upon  which  large  sums  were  expended  in 
consideration  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  duration  of  the 
term.     2d.  That  the  undisturbed  possession  of  a  farm  for  the 
term  of  (say  20)  years,  affording  opportunity  to  the  tenant  to 
carry  out  his  system  of  improved  cultivation,  will  enable  him 
to  give  a  higher  rent  with  advantage  to  himself.    3d.  That  a 
system  of  tenant-right,  giving  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements  in  the  event  of  eviction,   affords  the  tenant  the 
next  best  security  to  a  lease.    4th.  That  there  are  many  tenant 
farmers  who,  if  they  possessed  security  of  tenure  by  lease  with 
proper  covenants,  or  an  agreement  securing  compensation  for 
exhausted  improvements,  would  give  a  higher  rent  for  land 
capable  of  improvement,  if  so  secured,  than  they  would  on  a 
tenancy   from  year  to   year.      5tb.    That   security   of   tenure 
would    enable    the    tenant    to    increase   his  capitMl   by  loan. 
6tb.    That  such   terms   being    granted,   many    improvements 
would  be  effected,  which,  at  the  termination  of  a  lease  or  occu- 
pation whtre  a  system  of  tenant-right  was  adopted,  would  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  estate  to  tbe  landlord.    7th.  That  as 
well  where  leases  are  granted  as  where  tenant-right  exists, 
rents  are  higher  than  when  the  tenancy  is  only  from  year  to 
year.    8th.  That  the  only  sacri6ce  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
in  granting  a  lease,  is  the  placing  his  property  out  of  his  con- 
trol for  a  term  of  years  ;  but  which  he  is  amply  compensated 
for  hy  the  absence  of  change  of  tenant,  which  sometimes  occa- 
sions loss  of  rent,  and  always  occasions  expense.    0th.  That 
this  annoyanco,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  avoided  by  tenant- 
right.     10th.  That  many  expenses  which  in  tenancy  of  year  to 
year  fall  on  the  landlord,  would  in  such  case  be  borne  by  the 
tenant."    These  are  the  propositions  which  I  submitted  to  the 
Club  as  reasons  which  ought  to  induce  landlords  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  tanant-righc.     So  strongly  did  that  meeting  feel 
the  importance  of  the  subject  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  carry   out  the    object.     The  result  of  these  proceedings, 
coupled  with   a  communication  made   to    the    several    local 
farmers'  clubs,  led  to  still  more  general  attention  being  given 
to  the  subject,  and  the  bringing  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Pusey,  in  the  session  of  1347,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  tenant-right  by  law.     The  bill  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee,  by  which  it  was  so 
materially   altered   and  damaged   that  Mr.   Pusey  deemed  it 
most  prudent  to   withdraw  it,  there  being  little  hope  of  its 
passing.    In  December,  1847,  tbe  question  was  incidentally 
discussed  in  another  shape,  the  subject  proposed  for  discussion 
being    the   "Practical    Impediments   to  the  Development    of 
British  Husbandrv-."    Finding   that  very  many  persons   still 
entertained   mistaken  views   on  the   object   and    meaning  of 
tenant-right,  in  December  1848  I  submitted  the  following  ques- 
tion to  the   Club  for  discussion,    "On  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences  resulting  from  the  payment  by  the  incoming  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  for  tillages  and  manure  made  on  the  farm, 
according   to  the    custom  in   some  districts,    and  commonly 
called  tenants*  rights,"  the  object  being  lo  correct  the  misap- 
prehension resulting  from  cunfouuding  the  one  system  with 
the  other.     Ihat  discussion  ended  in  a  resolution  to  the  effect  \ 
'*  Thai  there  are  certain  customary  payments  by  the  incoming 


to  the  outgoing  tenants,  in  some  districts,  which  are  pernicious- 
in  their  operation."    Mr.  Pusey  again  introduced  a  bill  of  an 
altered,  but  I  can  scarcely  say  of  an  improved  character,  ia 
the  session  of  1843,  and  thereupon  a  select  committee  of' the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  "to  inquire  into  tbe  agri. 
cultural  customs  of  England  and  Wales  in  respect  to  tenant- 
right."     Whereupon  a  suh-committee  was  appointed  by  the 
managing  committee  of  this  Club  to  render  any  aid  which 
might  be  required  in  procuring  the  best  informed  and  most 
experienced  parties    to  be  examined  before  the  committee. 
Fitty  able  and  intelligent  practical  men,  farmers  and  land- 
valuers,  exteusively  engaged  in  their  pursuits  in  almost  as  many 
counties,  were  examined  before  the  committee,  and  furnished  a 
most  valuable  body  of  evidence,  which  has  been  arranged  as  a 
digest  under  several  heads,   easy  for  reference  and  printed  in  a 
readable  form.     Upon  the  favourable  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Customs  Committee,  Mr.  Pusey  introduced  a  bill  in  1849  (which 
was  merely  to  enable  landed  proprietors  and -others,  not  at 
present  possessing  the  power,  to  grant  agreements  giving  com- 
pensation for    unexhausted    improvements    to    their    tenants 
which  should  hind  their  successors) ;  it  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.    Nothing  daunted, 
Mr.  Pusey  has  again  brought  in  a  bill  this  session;  and  al- 
though,  if  passed  into  a  law,  it  would  only  enable  landlords, 
who  do  not  possess  the  power,   to  grant  such  agreements  to 
their  tenants,  and  hence  would  be  very  limited  in  its  operation, 
still  as  its  passing  would  he  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
"  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,"  and    conse- 
quently of  the  justice  of  giving  security  to  the  capital  of  the 
leniiut  farmer,  it  merits  support  and  approval.     The  effijct  of 
this  discussion  and  agitation  of  tbe  question  for  now  nearly 
five  years  is,  that  landlords   and  tenants,  understanding   the 
principle  better,  have  become  alive  to  its  importance  as  effect- 
ing the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement.     The  results  of 
the  adoption  of  the  system  in  Lincolnshire  have  been  adduced 
as  a  suceesstal  ilmstration  of  the  benefits  to  he  derived  from 
affording  compensation  for  uuexhausted  improvements  ;    and 
such  an  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  landed 
proprietors  and  managers  of  lauded  estates,  that  the  system 
has   been   introduced   in   many   cases  in    other  parts   of  th9 
country,  and  doubtless  will  be  extensively   adopted.     A   new 
difliculty  has,   however,  recently  presented  itselr,  and  which  I 
have  reason  to  fear  is  operating  seriously  with  landlords,  in 
disinclining  them  to  enter  into  covenants  granting  compensa^ 
tion  for  unexhausted  improvements  to  their  tenants,  and  which 
arises   from   an   apprehension  that  in   case  of  dispute  and  a 
reference  to  arbitration,  the  question  to  he  decided  might  ulti- 
mately rest  with  an  umpire,  who  having  the  sole  power  vested 
in  him,  might  have  more  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  tenant 
than  of  the  landlord,  and  hence  unfair  advantage  might  be  ob- 
tained  by   the  form-ar,    aud   serious    losg    and    inconvenience 
might   be   incurred    by  the   latter.     It   is  for   the  purpose   of 
removing    this    impression,   of  obtainiug  and   recording  the 
opinions     of    the     members    of    this     club    as    to    the    best 
means  of  remedying  the  evil,    if  it  really  exist,    that  I  have 
brought  forward   the   question    for    discu'ssion    this    evening,. 
I   may    first    observe  that,   irrespective    of   the    influence   of 
principles  of  honour   and  integriiy,  as  a  general  rule  I  think 
that  valuers,  usually  employed  as  arbitrators  and  umpires  ia 
such  cases,  aie  as  much  interested  in  maintaining  the  good 
opinion  of  the  landowners  as  they  are  of  the  tenantry,  which 
alone  must  have  a  great  effect  in  preventing  them  from  doing 
injustice.      That   solitary  instances  may   occur    of    improper 
exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  ia 
invested,  is  no  sound  ground  for  condeoming  the  system.     The 
severest  laws  are  insufficient  to  preveut  breaches  of  trust ;  the 
per-centage  of  aucli  cases  is  happily,  hoivever,  but  small.     Th3 
wisest  plan  Is  to  adopt  the  best  possible  precautious,  aud  such 
course  I  should  venture  to  recommend  in  respect  to  the  question 
under  consideration.    I  should  lay  it  down  as  a  primary  rule, 
that  the  general  improvement  of  the  farm  belongs  to  the  land- 
lord ;  that  compensation  to  tbe  tenant  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments should  never  be  measured  by  a  reference  to  the  rental 
paid  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  farm  to  let  when  the 
tenant   is  quitting.      Various    circumstances    may  occur    ta 
improve  the  value  of  an  estate,  irrespective  of  the  outlay  of  the 
tenant ;  and  even  of  that  outlay  the  landlord  may  be  entitled 
to  enjoy  a  portion  of  ihe  termination  of  a  long  occupation. 
Compensation  sbould  be  made  to  the  tenant  upon  particular 
improvements  only,  the  expense  of  which,  as  well  as  the  period 
when  executed,  he  thould  be  called  upon  to  prove  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  when  practicable.     That  is  tomformable,  I 
think,  with  what  was  stated  before  the  Agricultural  Customs 
Committee,  by  gentlemen  from  Liocolnshire,  who  had  them- 
selves practised  as  valuers  in  that  county.     Indeed,  it   already 
amounts  to  something  like  a  custom  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
A  man  may  take  a  farm  at  the  rent  of  10s.  per  acre,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  a  lease  of  21  years  the  land  may  be  improved  by 
his  outlay  and  capital  so  as  to  be  worth  25s.  per  acre,  and  yet 
he  may  not  in  my  opinion  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements.    I  will  say  a  word  or  two  here  oa 
the  question  of  what  are  improvements,  and  in  respect  of  what 
improvements    the    tenant    is    entitled    to    compensation.      I 
consider  that  an  estate  may  alter  and  improve  in  value  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  in  the  benefits  of  which,  I  conceive^ 
the  tenant  will  have  no  right  to  participate,  beyond  what 
he   can   obtain  from   the  use  of  the  farm  during  the  period 
of  his  occupation.    I  hold  that  in  all  cases,  whet>ier  with  or 
without  tenant-right,  the  general  conduct  of  the  farm  should 
come    under    the    ordinary    rule    of   what    is    called    "  good 
husbandry."     What  I  understand  by  the  proposition,  that  the 
tenant  should  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for   un. 
exhausted  improvements,  is,  that  when  he  steps  beyond  whaS 
is    ordinarily    good   husbandry,    and   gets    to   extraordinary 
husbandry,  making  an  outlay  which  requires  a  longer  period 
to  obtain  a  return  than  that  for  which  he  has  agreed,  or  he  is 
evicted  before  he  has  occupied  sufficiently  long  to  reimburse 
himself,  he  should  be  entitled  to  compensation  ;  but  I  contend 
that  any  increase  of  value  which  may  have    arisen  in    the 
ordinary  course  of  husbandry  belongs  to  the  landlord,  and  that 
— to  put  an  extreme  case—if  at  the  termination  of  a  21  years' 
occupation  the  land  have  improved,  by  ordinarily  good  manage- 
ment, from  lOs.  to  25s,  per  acre,   the  tenant  is  not  entitled  to 
bring  ic  down  again  from  25s.  to  10s.,  and  to  say,  "  I  leave  it  as 
good  ae  I  tound  it."    That  is  the  distinction  which  I  am  desirous 
of  drawing  in  reference  to  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  compensa- 
tion.   It  IS  well  known  that  draining,  liming,  marling,  and 
chalking,  improvements  of  a  more  durable   character,    will 
repay  the  outlay  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  according  to  soil 
and  circumstances.     If  these  operations  have  been  p-rformed 
sufficiently  early  in  the  lease  for  the  period  held  sufficient  ia 
that  district  to  enable  the  tenant  to  recover  his  outlay,  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  compensation  ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  would 
have  a  right  to  claim  for  a  proportion  of  the  unexpired  time. 
The  same  principle  will  of  course  apply  to  expenditure  ia 
artificial    manure,     cake,     &c.,     &c.       The    evidence    given 
before    the     Agricultural     Customs    Committee    exhibits     an 
extraordinary  difference  in   the  length  of  time  deemed   suf- 
ficient   to    enable    the    tenant    to    reimburse    his    outlay    in 
the    several  operations    which   constitute    the  improvements 
in  respect  to  which  he  may  be    entitled   to    compensaion. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  speak  of  seven  years,  others  of  twelve. 
1  observe  that,  as  to  husbcx,  Mr.  Smith,  speaking  of  the  drain- 
ing of  Hop  land— whether  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  that  case 
I  do  not  know — says  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  return  should  be 
spread  over  16  years.     I  find  also,  with  respect  to  chalking, 
liming,  and  other  operations  of  a  similar  description,  the  same 
disparity.     Hence  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  aa  in  all 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  guard  against  evil  rather  than  to  remedy 
it  when  it  has  arisen,  in  any  agreement  securing  to  a  tenant 
compensation  it  should  be  specified  precisely  what  allowances 
are  to  be  made  :   inasmuch  as,  from  some  cause  or  other. 
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whether  it  he  variety  in  the  prices  of  different  localities  or 
from  any  other  cause,  the  allowances  made  hy  the  beet  valiiers 
are  greater  in  one  place  than  in  another.  I  say  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  general  rule,  and  to  prescribe  that  draining 
Bhall  extend  over  so  many  .vears,  chalking  over  so  many,  and 
so  on  I  would  therefore  have  a  schedule  framed  for  each 
neiehbourhood,  and  then  those  circurastancps  which  influence 
the  matter  in  the  particular  localiry  would  have  their  due 
weiffht  Whereas  in  one  district  the  period  over  which  the 
tenantwould  be  entitled  to  compensation  would  be  12  years, 
and  in  anoiher  seven  would  be  sufficient;  by  the  adoption  of  a 
schedule  fitted  to  each  locality  justice  would  be  done  to  all 
parties.  I"  every  a^reemeot  the  irems  should  be  specified,  and 
nothing  should  be  taken  upon  trust.  Not  only  should  there  be 
a  specification  of  the  items  for  which  allowance  is  to  be  made, 
but  there  should  alpo  be,  as  fsr  as  practicable,  a  statement  of 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  given  in  support  of  the  tenant's 
claim  to  compensation,  so  as  to  guard  against  any  mischief 
which  might  result  from  misapprehension,  or  from  improper 
motives  on  the  part  of  the  valuer.  I  would,  in  fact,  vest  in  the 
valuer  the  least  possible  amount  of  discretion,  leaving  him  to 
decide  simply  upon  what  was  placed  before  him,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  performed. 
In  every  ease  bills  should  be  produced  when  the  articles  were 
purchased,  and  a  statement  given  in  of  the  places  where  the 
articles  were  obtained,  and  the  distance  they  were  brought,  so 
as  to  enable  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  to  estimate  the  correct- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  charges.  The  arbitrators 
should  not,  however,  be  wholly  governed  by  the  outlay,  inas- 
much as  by  an  icjudicious  mnde  of  expenditure  an  unnecessary 
cost  may  have  been  incurred,  and  the  tenant  should  only  be 
allowed  the  fair  expenses  of  the  operation  as  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  neighbourhood.  Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  I  hope  we  shall  adopt  some  resolution  of  a  practical  and 
tangible  character,  in  order  to  remove  (I  am  now  speaking  nd- 
visedly)  the  misapprehension  which  exists  amongst  landlords 
in  reference  to  this  question.  I  know  that  a  feeling  does  exist 
among  landed  proprietors  that  ihey  may  be  suddenly  and  un- 
©xpectedly  called  upon  to  make  large  allowances,  for  which 
they  may  not  be  able  to  provide,  and  that  undue  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  them.  I  know  there  is  such  a  feeling,  for  the 
fact  has  been  communicated  to  me  ;  and,  though  I  myself  cun- 
sider  it  entirely  unfounded,  we  must  not  omit  to  do  what  we 
can  to  remove  it.  Now,  I  trust  that  the  principles  with  which 
the  minds  of  valuers  generally  throughout  the  country  are  im- 
bued are  such,  that,  although  there  may  be  some  few  black 
sheep  amongst  the  number — as  there  will  be  in  almost  all 
classes  of  society— they  are,  as  a  body,  well  fitted  to  deal  with 
this  subject,  and  to  do  justice  between  the  parties.  But,  fur- 
ther, it  should,  I  think,  be  remembered  that  the  interest  of  such 
men  is  as  I  before  observed,  almost  as  much  bound  up  with  the 
landlords  as  with  the  tenantry  of  the  country.  If  there  are  valu- 
ations on  the  one  side,  there  must  be  valuations  on  the  other. — 
Mr.  Shaw  was  followed  by  a  number  of  other  speakers,  and 
the  discussion  concluded  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution:  "That  in  case  of  valuations  between  the  landlord 
or  the  incoming  tenant  and  the  outgoing  tenant,  justice  to  the 
parties  may  be  amply  secured  by  defining  in  the  agreement  the 
period  over  which  the  claim  for  compensation  should  extend  ; 
the  operations  or  articles  for  which  the  tenant  should  be  en- 
titled  to  claim  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  which  should  be  furnished  to  the  valuers  incase  of 
reference  to  arbitration." 


After  thla  meeting  another  was  immediately  held  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  Mr.  Shaw  a  Testimonial 
subscribed  for  by  tenant  farmers,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  services  as  the  advocate  of  tenant-right.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  handsome  salver  and  a  silver  tea  and  cofTee 
service,  more  remarkable  for  solidity  and  massiveness 
than  for  anything  like  ornamental  display.  The  follow- 
ing inscription  was  engraved  on  the  salver  :  "  Tenant 
Right.  To  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  a  mark  of  esteem  and 
admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  so  long  and 
ably  advocated  the  tenant  farmers'  rights,  this  token  is 
offered  by  some  of  those  friends  who  appreciate  the 
conduct  of  the  man  and  the  justice  of  the  cause. — 
London  Farmers'  Club,  April,  1850." 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

MAY. 

East  Suffolk  F  aem,  May  27.— Horse  and  band-hoeing  Beans, 
horse-hoeing  Wheat  and  barley  furrows  ;  hand-hoeius  Barley, 
&c.  -,  preparing  land  for  Swedes  and  other  Turnips,  which  will 
be  manureii,  if  weather  permits,  in  a  few  days  ;  also  ploughing 
between  the  baulks  where  the  Mangold  Wurzei  are  planted. 
During  the  last  ten  days  the  Wheats  are  very  much  improved 
in  appearance  ;  they  were  then  looking  yellow,  now  of  a  healthy 
Btrong  green,  both  on  clay  and  mixed  soils.  The  Barleys, 
also,  are  greatly  improved;  a  few  days  more  of  cold  and  wet 
would  have  put  them  past  recovery  ;  they  now,  however,  are 
promising.  Clover  and  Grass  very  short ;  and  unless  warmer 
and  kindlier  weather  for  their  growth  succeed,  they  will  be  a 
very  light  swath.  The  late  frosty  nights,  and  cold  wet  days, 
have  made  the  early  planted  Mangold  Wurzei  look  very  jellow, 
in  some  ca<;es  iojured  the  plant;  still  we  hope  an  early, 
although  only  a  three-quarter  plant  may  produce  a  good,  if  not 
the  heaviest  crop.    W.  G. 

East  Lincolnshiee  Farm,  May  27. — Until  very  lately  this 
moDth  has  been  unusually  cold  for  May  ;  north  and  north-east 
winds  prevailing,  with  more  than  one  sharp  frost,  which  has 
consequently  retarded  vegetation,  the  pastures  being  still  tbort; 
the  weather,  however,  now  seems  becoming  more  favourable, 
with  some  genial  showers.  It  has  been  a  fine  time  for  stirring 
the  Turnip  fallows,  in  which  occupation  we  are  now  engaged. 
TVe  generally  sow  about  a  monih  after  May-day.  Sheep 
■washing  took  place  last  week  ;  the  clipping  begins  10  days 
after,  and  is  finished  in  two  days  :  the  men  coming  when  they 
can,  on  Saturday  and  Monday :  there  are  about  800  to  clip  ; 
the  lambs  are  now  growing  strong  and  healthy.  We  have 
about  30  calves  reared  and  rearing.  The  18  steers  mentioned 
in  last  report  were  forced  to  go  at  a  very  low  figure.  The 
Wheats  are  looking  remarkably  well ;  which  report  applies  to 
Lincolnshire  generally.  A  large  breadth  of  Potatoes  has 
been  planted  in  the  fens  this  year.  We  have  been,  generally 
speaking,  fortunate  with  them  in  these  parts,  last  j  ear's  being 
very  fine  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  disease  is  now  disappearing 
altogether,  H.  E. 


duce  an  imperial  Btone  of  beef.     That  ia  a  very  good  return 
from  it. 

Diseased  Pigs  :  Navan.  With  regard  to  the  hens,  we  think 
there  must  be  some  error  in  diet  or  locality,  which  should  if 
possible  be  discovered  or  removed.  For  the  pigs  we  would 
recommend  the  following:  20  grains  supertarcrate  of  potash, 
15  grains  nitrate  of  potash,  1  grain  submuriate  of  mercury, 
ao  "-rains  sulphur,  1  grain  tartarised  antimony.  One  of  these 
powders  to  be  given  in  the  food  twice  a  day  for  three  suc- 
cessive days.   W  C  S. 

Diseases  of  Fowls  :  An  Irish  SiibscrUier  is  informed  that  Span- 
ish fowls  are  bable,  in  severe  weather,  to  a  sort  of  chilblain, 
or  frost-bitten  sore  on  the  comb,  for  which  the  coming  warm 
weather,  together  with  high  feeding,  is  the  best  remedy  ;  but 
the  case  may  be  aided  by  washing  the  part  with  any  stimulat- 
ing lotion  that  would  have  efficacy  on  a  human  patient,  and 
which  a  druggist  will  supply  After  an  eye  is  logt,  there  is 
little  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  the  bird,  but  in  the  earlier 
statues  of  the  disease  a  solution  ot  sulphate  of  zinc  is  an  excel- 
lent eve- water. 

Farm  Hoeses  :  TMC.  We  give  our  horses  about  10  lbs.  of 
Oats  a  day,  and  Clover  ad  lib.  during  the  summer  months. 
They  eat  a  very  variable  quantity,  sometimes  nearly  a  cwt. 
in  the  day,  thout^h  about  6U  lbs.  is  their  ordinary  consumption. 

Gdano  :  Sandwich.  You  had  better  apply  the  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  the  guano  separately  :  and  let  some  such  operation 
as  ploughing  or  scarifying  intervene  ;  2  cwt.  of  each  per  acre 
will  be  a  good  dressing. 

Gdtta  Peecha  Hose  :  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key.  The  passage 
retened  to  is  a  report  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society.  The  mistake  originated  there, 
and  you  hiid  better  apply  for  its  correction  to  him.  We  had 
the  pleasure  ot  inspecting  your  hose  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
know  its  excellent  quality. 

Labour  :t/i^.  There  is  an  essay  "  On  Wages  paid  for  Labour 
of  different  kinds,"  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal ;  and  another  in  our  vol.  tor  184t>. 

Lentils  :  Subscriber.  They  are  the  seed  of  Ervum  lens— a  plant 
grown  in  France,  Holland,  &c.,  to  a  considerable  extent. 
They  are  used  as  food  in  soups,  and  the  haulm  is  given  to 
cattle.  The  Grass  for  lawns  should  contain  per  acre  on 
medium  soils— 6  lbs.  of  Cj.nosurus  cristatus,  3  Iba.  of  Fustuca 
duriuscula,  2  lbs.  of  F.  tenuifolia,  2U  lbs.  of  Lohum  perenne, 
oh  lbs.  of  Poa  nemoralis,  1|  lb.  of  P.  trivialis,  7  lbs.  of  Trifo- 
lium  repens,  2  lbs.  of  T.  minus  ;  or,  in  all,  45.^  lbs.  per  acre. 

Paxton's  Cottagers'  Calendar  may  be  bad  at  the  Office  of 
this  Paper,  or  of  any  bookseller,  price  dd.,  or  5s.  for  25  copies 
for  diHiribution  amongst  cottage  tenantry. 

Shell-less  Eggs  :FDK\s  advised  to  let  her  golden  bantam 
hen  that  always  lays  shell. less  eggs,  have  two  or  three  oyster 
shells,  calcined  and  crushed,  thrown  down  to  her  daily  ;  also 
two  or  three  shells  of  the  eggs  that  have  besn  used  in  the 
house,  besides  bones  to  pick,  and  free  access  to  insect  food. 
But  the  la>  ing  of  shell-less  eggs  arises  Irom  two  causes  :  first, 
the  inability  of  the  hen  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  secondly,  from  derangement  and  ovlt  irritably 
of  the  ovarium  ;  if  this  has  become  chronic,  a  cure  is  not 
likely  to  be  eifected,  and  the  fowl  had  better  he  sent  to 
table  while  still  iu  good  condition.  The  same  answer  wdll 
apply  toFB  S, 

Steam  Engine,  &c.  :  Mr  CrOclcford's  machinery  is  already  dis- 
posed of. 

Watee  :  A  Constant  Reader.  Water  in  an  iron  tank  will  not 
injure  cattle,  and  it  is  preferable  to  cold  water  fresh  from  the 
well.  W.C.S. 

***  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot  be 
answered  till  the  following  week. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  May  27. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  not  quite  so  large ;  we  are  con« 
sequently  enabled  to  quote  Ss.  6d.  again  for  choicest  qualitiea. 
A  pretty  good  clearance  is  effected.  We  have  not  quite  so 
many  Sheep  and  Lamb-i  as  on  Monday  last ;  however  trade  is 
dull,  but  prices  are  certainly  on  the  average  better.  Trade  is 
heavy  for  Calves,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  any- 
thing over  48.  of  the  choicest.  From  Holland  and  Germany 
there  are  150  Beasts,  lOUO  Sheep,  and  115  Calves  ;  from  Scot- 
land, 3U0  Beasts ;  and  2200  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  June  1. 
JYegetahles  are  well  supplied.  Strawberries  and  Hothouse 
Grapes  are  both  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Pine-applee.  Some  Peaches  and  Nectarines  may  be  obtained. 
Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  are  abundant;  Oranges  and  Lemons 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  |  Young  Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be 
had  at  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  a  bunch  ;  some  green  Peus  of  good 
quality  have  been  supplied  at  12s.  a  quart.  Frame  Potatoes 
fetch  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  Lettuces  and  other 
salading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mushrooms, 
French  Beans,  Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb  are  plentiful.  Cut 
Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Khododendrons,  Ranunculuses, 
and  Roses. 

FRUITS, 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  63  to  10s 
Grape3,hothouse,p.lb.,5s  to  10s 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  30s 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  308 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,4d  to  Is 
Gooseberries,   green,   per  half 

sieve,  5s  to  7s 
Apricots, green, p. pottle, 8d  tols 
Apple5,kitchen,p.  bsh.,  Is  to  6s 

—  per  100,  63  to  12s 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Abstinence  fbom  Intoxicating  Liqdobs  :  C  Turner.  We  must 
confine  the  discussion  to  the  economics  of  the  question,  and 
"we  must  endeavour  to  avoid  the  use  of  terms  wnich  can  only 
irritate  and  annoy.  A  statement  may  be  untrue  without  being 
*' false." 

AoaicDLTDEAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND  :  A  Scotsman  may  obtain 
its  rules  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square, 
London.  The  improvement  of  the  labourer  is  one  of  its 
objects.  Agricultural  servants  are  generally  engaged  by  the 
munih  :  unless  they  are  mere  day  labourers,  when  they  can 
he  dismissed  without  notice.  They  are  often  engaged  at 
hiring  markets,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  "  mops,  ■" 

Amebican  Chorns;  Rusticus.  We  cannot  reply  to  quoBtiona 
here  whose  answers  ought  to  be  in  our  advertising  columns. 

A  Ton  of  Swedes  :  T  D,  It  is  generally  supposed  able  to  pro- 


French  Beans.p.  100,  286d  to 
Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  2s  to  5s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  3d  to  8d 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  Ss 
Broccoii,p.doz.bundl.,  68  to  12s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  Is  to  23 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  1208 

—  per  cwt.,  3s  to  7s 

—  per  bush.,  2b  6d  to  3s  6d 

—  frame,  p.  lb.,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Turnips,  p.  doz.  bun.,  15s  to  18s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz,.  Is  to  23 
Cucumbers,  each,  (Jd  to  23 
Leeks,  per  launch.  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p,  bundle,  8d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  9dtols 
Spinach  p.  sieve,  9d 


VEGETABLES, 


Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  5s  to  12s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  63 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2h  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  I63  to  24a 
Nuts,   Barcelona,  per   bush., 

20s  to  'l'L% 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  128  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  90s  to  lOOsp.lOO  lbs 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  7s  to  9s 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  48 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d  to  Is 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  2d  to  Is 
Radishes,  p.  12  hands,  3d  to  6d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bim,,  Is  to  2d 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p.  doz,  bunches, 

6d  to  9d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  48 


Perst.ofSlba.— s 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  ibc.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-hreds      

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 


6    d 

6 

4 
0 


-4     0 


Per  St.  of  a  Ibs.- 
Best  Long-wools  ,     . 
Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 
Ewestfc  2d  quality     . 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

Lambs  4 

Calves 3 

Pigs 


d     B    d 
to    ... 

;  — 3  8 


10—3 
8  —  5 
0  —  4 
0—4 


Beasts,  3317 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  22,850  ;  Calves,  190  ;  Pigs,  320, 
Fbidat,  May  3L. 
We  have  a  large  supply  of  Beasts,  and  a  dull  trade;  buyers 
are  very  cautious,  the  weather  being  hot.  Prices  are  on  the 
average  about  2d.  per  8  lbs.  lower.  The  number  of  Sheep  and 
Lambs  is  considerable  ;  the  trade  is  dull,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  maintain  Monday's  quotations.  Calves  are  plen- 
tilul ;  although  a  choice  one  still  makes  4s.,  this  is  an  extreme 
price.  From  Germany  and  Holland  there  are  49  Beasts, 
530  Sheep,  and  204  Calves  ;  from  Scotland,  120  Beasts  ;  from 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  400 ;  and  121  Milch  Cows  from  the  home 
counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

Best  Long.wools .  .. 

to    . 

fords,  ifcc.        ...  3 

2  to  3    4 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 

4  —  3 

a 

Best  Short-horns  3 

0  —  3    2 

Ewes  tt  2d  quality     . 

„    , 

2d  quality  Beasts  2 

6— 2  10 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

10  —  3 

it 

Best   Downs   and 

Lambs 4 

8  —  8 

i 

Half-breds       ...     . 



Calces 3 

0—4 

0 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

8-4    0 

PiKS       3 

0  —  4 

0 

COAL  MARKET.— Feidat,  May  31. 
Carr's  Hartley,  13s.  6d. ;  West  Hartley,  138.  6d. ;  Wallsend 
BraddjU's  Hetton,  15s.  6d.  ;  Wallsend  Haawell,  168.  6d.;  WaUs- 
end  Hetton,  16s.  6d. ;  Wallsend  Lambion,^16s.  ;  WaUsend 
Stewart's,  16s.  6d.  ;  WaUsend  Tees,  16s.  6d.— Ships  at 
market,  213. 


HOPS.— f  BIDAI,  May  31. 

Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  there  is  con- 
siderably more  doing  in  all  kinds  of  Hops,  more  particularly  in 
fine  yearlings,  which  were  advanced  about  15s.  per  cwt,  from. 
the  lowest  point. 


Mid.      and     East 

Kents  ...  p.  cwt.  16Ce  to 2003 
Wealdof  Kents  ...  130  —160 
Susses 115   — 135 


Farnhams,  p.  cwt.  — s —  — S 
Yearling  Kcnts  ...  40  —100 
Yearling  Sussex...  40  —  80 
Old  Hops     20  —  70 


POTATOES.- SODTHWAEK,  May  27. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  arrivals  during  the  past 
week  have  been  limited,  both  coastwise  and  Continental,  but 
the  demand,  from  the  mild  weather  and  the  holidays,  not  being 
great,  it  has  been  equal  to  our  wants.  The  following  are  this 
day's  quotations  :— York  Regents,  80s.  to  160s.  per  ton  ;  Scotch 
cups,  658.  to  80s.  ;  ditto  whites,  60s,  to  60s. ;  French  whites, 
40s.  to  70s. ;  Rhenish  do.,  60s.  to  75s. ;  Belgian  do.,  60s.  to  70s.; 
Dutch,  45s.  to  55s, 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Mat  27. — The  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  Esses, 
Kent,  and  Suffolk  to  this  morniug's  market  was  small,  and 
cleared  (partly  on  speculation),  at  fully  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight.  Foreign  met  an  improved  but  retail  demand:  at 
our  quotations  of  Monday  last. — Barley  barely  supports  last 
week's  prices. — Beans  must  be  written  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper. — 
Peas  are  unaltered  in  value.- — Inferior  Oats  are  the  turn  lower, 
other  sorts  as  last  quoted. 

Beitish  pee  impebial  Quaetbb. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —       line  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera    

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York... Whitf 

—  Foreign   

Barley.grind.  &  distil.,  lys  to223...Chev. 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling 

Essex  and  Suffolk    

Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

Irish    Potato 

Foreign     Poland  and  Brev% 


Oats, 


Rye  . 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan  21s  to  24s Tick 

—  Pigeon 26s  —  36s  ...Winds 

~-    Foreign  Small 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple  24s  to  27s Grey 

Maize  While 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk  ditto 

—  Foreign    per  barrel 


40—44 
14—47 
46-52 
40—4;' 
33—61 
24-27 
15—2(1 
16—18 
18—21 
14—18 
14— IS 
19—21 
6J.— 61 
L'4— 27 

24—36 
23—26 
.'2—24 
26—30 
33—37 
■-'8-83 
20—24 


Red  . 

Red  . 


Red 

Malting 
Malting 


37—39 
39—41 


36—39 


22—25 
19—23 


Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

Yellow.. 

iVorfolk 
Per  sack 


15—19 
12—18 
12-16 
18—29 


Abeivals  in  the  Poet  of  London  last  week. 


Flour,13698  aksi  Wheat, 
—         —   bis      Qrs. 

English    3299 

Irish      — 

Foreign    1  17796 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
717 


Malt 

Qrs 

4223 

227 


Oats. 

Qrs. 

30 

27503 


Beans. 
Qrs. 

480 


24— 2T 

20—21 
24—28 
19—28 
25—80 

28—33 
28—32 

Peas 
Qrs. 
140 

266 


7514 

Feidat,  Mat  31.— The  arrivals  of  English  corn  this  week 
have  been  small,  those  of  foreign  Wheat  good,  but  the  market 
being  thinly  attended,  business  in  all  descriptions  of  grain  was 
of  a  limited  and  retail  character,  the  prices  of  each  article  may 
be  considered  nominally  the  same  as  on  Monday, — Indian  Corn 
must  be  quoted  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper. — The  Flour  trade  is  hea^._ 
— The  weather  since  our  last  has  been  finer  and  somewhat 
forcing — rather  too  much  so  for  the  Wheat  in  some  districts  ; 
large  foreign  arrivals  have  caused  it  in  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  markets  to  recede  about  Is.  per  qr.  in  value,  but 
generally  great  confideuce  is  manifested  in  the  maintenance  of 
present  prices.  The  value  of  Beans  and  Barley  has  slightly 
receded,  but  no  alteration  from  our  quotations  of  Peas  and 
Oats  is  observable. 

AKBIVALS  TBIS   WEEK. 


English  . 
Irish    .... 
Foreign  . 
Impeeial 
avebaoes. 
April  20 

—  27 

May      4 

—  11 

—  18 

—  25 


Prime  Meadow  Hay 
Inferior  ditto. 
Rowen    ...    . 
New  Hay 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trasses. 
Smitbfield,  May  30. 


eSs  to  76s 
55        66 
54        60 


Clover 
New  Clover 
Straw 


Very  little  doing. 
CUMBEELAND  Mabket,  May  80, 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  758,  Inferior 


23        28 
,  COOFEE. 


Inferior  ditto. . 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    .. 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


55 


65 


..     78        84 
Wbitechapel, 


New  Clover 
Straw 


Joshua  Baeeb, 


(i5s  to  708 
60        65 


May  30. 


New  Clover  .. 
Inferior  ditto.. 
Straw      


— s  to  — • 
65  70 
24       20 


Aggreg.  Aver, 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


Wheat. 

Barley 

> 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1040 

220 

410 

1020  sacks 

9330 

2450 

16110 

—  brls. 

Wheat. 

Baelet. 

Oats. 

Rte. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

373l0<J 

22j  8d 

158  3d 

21s  6a 

23s  9d 

■2isBd 

37    1 

22     1 

15    0 

■a   8 

23    8 

25    1 

36  11 

22    0 

14    7 

29  11 

23  11 

24    9 

38    0 

22     0 

15    3 

19     1 

24    8 

24    9 

39    7 

22     5 

15    6 

11     7 

25    6 

24  H 

40    7 

22  10 

16    3 

22    4 

26    4 

25    6 

38    4 

22    4 

15    3 

n    0 

24    8 

25    0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1      0 

1    0 

li 

)ns  in  th 

e  last  six 

we 

eks 

Com 

Av 

jrages 

40s  7<J 
39    7 
38    0 
37  10  — 
37    1 
36  11 


J 


U" 


Liverpool,  Fbidat,  Mat  31.— There  was  a  thin  attendance 

of  millers  and  dealers  at  our  corn  exchange  this  morning. 
Wheat  was  talien  sparingly  by  the  local  bu^-ers,  but  we  had 
more  demand  from  a  distance.  Flour  was  unchanged  in  value. 
Good  Oats  were  scarce ;  the  best  Irish  told  at  23,  7id.  per  45  lbs. 
which  is  an  improvement  of  ^d.  per  bushel.  Barley,  Beans,  and 
Peas  were  without  alterations.  The  demand  for  Indian  Corn 
was  fair,  but  the  fresh  supply  being  good,  6d,  to  la.  per  quarter 
less  money  than  on  Tuesday  was  taken  on  sales,  ex  ehip. 
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TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,    AND   OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on 
THURSDAY,  June  6th,  a  first-rate  Collection  of  DaHLIAS, 
aUo  the  newest  vurieties  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Geraniums, 
Heartsease,  Roses,  and  other  plants  in  bb>om  ;  together  with 
a  variety  of  Ornamental  Plants  tor  bedding. — May  be  viewed 
the  Morning  of  Sa)e  ;  Caralngues  liad  at  the  Marc,  and  of  th.e 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  liissex. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
stiucted  to  sell  by  public  Auction,  on  the  premises, 
Sheep-lane,  Cambridge-heath,  Hackney,  on  MONDAY,  June  10, 
atl  o'clock,  Three  Newly-erected  GREENHOUSES,  each  lH) 
feet  long  ;  about  1000  feet  of  Hot-water  Pipe,  Boilers,  and 
Cisterns,  Stages,  a  quantity  of  Slate,  Shelving,  &c.— May  be 
viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

CHELSEA. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  the  pre- 
mises (Cook's  Ground,  Kiog's-road,  Cheieea),  by  order  of 
Mr.  Harkis  (the  ground  being  taken  for  building  purposes),  on 
THURSDAY,  June  t;,  at  1  o'clock,  without  any  reserve,  all  the 
Stock,  &c.,  comprising  a  qumtii^y  of  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Pansies,  Evergreens,  ttc.  ;  also  a  smuil  Greenhouse,  Box,  Lights 
<fcc.  May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  ot  sale.  Cata- 
logues to  be  had  on  the  premises,  and  of  th.*  Auctioneer, 
Brompton  Nursery,  Fulham-ro:id,  Brorapton.  near  London. 


MR.  BATEMAN'S  CELEBRATED  COLLECTION 
OF  ORCHIDS.— The  Committee  for  providing  a  Church, 
Parsonage,  and  Schools  in  the  wild,  populous,  and  neglecttd 
district  of  Biddulph  Moor,  are  happy  to  inform  the  growers  of 
Orchidaceous  Plants,  that  Mr.  Bateman,  in  promotion  of  this 
important  object,  has  generously  placed  at  their  disposal  about 
400  of  his  SPECIMEN  PLANTS,  among  which  will  be  found 
nearly  all  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  species  at  present  in 
cultivation.  These  will  be  submitted  for  unreseived  sale  by 
Auction,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS,  at  his  Great  Room,  3S.  King- 
street,  Covent-garden.  on  TUESDAY,  the  11th  day  of  June,  at 
12  for  1  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  which  day  they  will  be  on 
■view.  —  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Auc- 
tioneer, or  from  either  of  the  Secretaries,  who  will  be  happy 
to  give  any  additional  information  re&pecting  the  projected 
Church,  &.C. 

Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  Buglawton,  near  Congleton, 
Kev.  John  Sdtcliffe,  Oatlands,  ditto, 

Honorary  Secretaries. 


P^ 


TO  FLORISTS,  NURSEEYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 
PARTNERSHIP.— A  rare  opportunity  now  offers 
-*-  itself  forgoing  inti  a  most  profitable  Business.  A  Nur- 
eeryman  of  great  experience,  and  nith  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Floriculture  and  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  and  having 
two  establishments  at  some  distance  from  each'other  is  de 
eirous  of  meeting  with  a  competent  FAR  IN  Ell  to  take 'charge 
of  one  of  them,  his  own  personal  superiutondeuce  being  indis- 
pensably required  at  the  other,  where  there  is  an  opportunity 
of  greatly  increasing  the  present  amount  of  business.  The 
capital  required  is  moderate,  aud  the  crofits  large.  Or  one  of 
the  concerns  would  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  premium  —For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Henrst  Eogzr,  Esq.,  Solicitor 
4,  Verulam  Buildings,  Graj's-inn,  London.  ' 


TO    NOBLEMEN,    LANDED     PROPRIETORS,     AGRICL'L 

TURISTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  and  OTHERS 
rpHE  PATENT  ALKALI  COMPANY'S  Metallic 
-»-  Black,  Bnght-red,  and  Purple-brown  PAINTS  aie  annli 
cable  for  covermg  iron  and  wood  work  of  every  description 
also  stuccoed  and  brick  buildings,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
superior  preserving  properties,  cheapness,  and  durability  — 
Offices  of  the  Company,  1,  New  Broad-street,  London. 

John  A,  We-^t,  Secretary. 

TO  BUILDERS,  <tc. 
IMPORTANT  SANITARY    INTENTION. 


BT  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

CMARSDEN'S  ROTARY  WATER  CLOSETS 
•  and  EFFLUVIA  TRAPS,  acknowledged  by  the  most 
scientific  to  be  the  best  and  simplest  self-acting  Water-CIosets 
and  Efliuvia  Traps  ever  invented.  A  stench  arises  at  the  time 
of  using  all  other  Water-CIosets — with  this  invention  it  can  be 
got  rid  of.  It  is  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  with  four 
receivers  or  buckets  caused  to  revolve  by  the  weight  of  the 
matters  falling  into  one  of  the  receivers,  when  it  instantly 
empties  itself  into  the  drain  or  sewer,  and  another  bucket  is 
ready  from  the  opposite  side  to  take  its  place,  and  two  others 
on  their  ascent,  to  be  emptied  in  their  turn,  while  any  upward 
escape  of  effluvia  during  these  successive  changes  is  iffeottially 
prevented,  by  overhanging  and  side  flaps  of  vulcanised  India- 
rubber,  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  choked  up  or  get 
out  of  order ;  no  balance  weight  or  handles,  no  D  or  syphon 
traps  required  with  these  Closets.  AH  traps  that  require  water 
to  keep  them  air-tight  must  necessarily  leave  a  sediment  to  pu- 

trify.     The  value  cannot  be  believed  unless  seen  and  tested. 

Also  Manufacturer  of  Decorative  Marble    Paper-hant'in"-! 

Waterloo  House,  Kingsland-road,  near  the  Brido-e.         ^    °' 


IRON    AND    WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS     PERRY     AND     SONS 
252,  OXFORD-STREET  (NEAR  HYDE  PARK). 
And  Htghfields  Foundry  and    Wrought-iron   Works,  Bilston, 

Staffordshire,  Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 
Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  ifcc. ; 
Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 
Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing  • 
Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 
And  Government  Contractors. 
The  works  of  Messrs.  PtREr  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  first  iron  district,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 
vvith  the  greatest  facility,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.    The  show- 
rooms contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  oescription  of  Iron 
and  Wire-work,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.    An  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  aud  prices,  sent  on 
application,  post-free. 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
In  submitting  our  list  of  prices,  we  would  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Leading  Article  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  ot 
Saturday,  Dec.  8,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Patent  Rough  Plate." 
Some  alteration  huving  been  made  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing this  description  of  Gla^s,  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
and  we  now  supply  it  perfectly  fiat,  and,  by  an  arrangement 
with  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co.,  precisely  at  their  prices.  Cut 
to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by    6     and  under   10  bv  8       at  i?;d.  per  foot. 
10  by    8  „  U  by  10      at  id.         „ 

li  by  10  „  1^  foot      at  5^d.      „ 

Hfoot  ,.  3  feet         at  6d.        „ 

PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 
6  by  4  and  6.J  by  4ii..,10s.  6d.        8  by  6  and  8J  by  61.. ,13s.  Sd. 
1  by  5  and  7*  by  5|...ias.  M.        9  by  7  aud  lo' by  8", .15s.  M. 
Milk  Pans  from  2s.  tot)S.  each,  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates  ;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  frtim  2d.  each  :   Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lod.   each  ;   Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,    Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,   Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  Ts.  6ti  ;  6  tubes,  lOs.     Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass,  ttc. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  BISHOPdGATE  STREET 
WITHOUT,   LONDON. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,   HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,   &c. 


rRCrUATINCSBEt     CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


BmitlTII   ROWER  OISe!i 


'y  MILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
-*-  •  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2hd.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  ti  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
id  per  foot  up.wards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  2f  inches  diameter,  fiom2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  itd. 
each.  Wasp  Traps.— Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


GLASS     FOR    CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES,  PIT  FRAMES,  &c. 
"OETLEY  AND  CO.  are  supplying  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass, 
-*--^  of  British  Manufacture,  packed  in  boxes  containing  100 
square  feet  each,  at  the  following  REDUCED  PRICES  for  cash, 
A  reduction  made  on  1000  feet. 
Sizes.  Inches.  Inches.         Per  foot.    Per  100  feet. 

Under    6    by     4    at     \M.    is  £0  12    6 
From   6    „    4       „         7    „     S     „      id.      „    0  16    8 

7  „     S        „  8     „     6      „       21d.    „     0  IS    9 

8  „     6        „        10    „      8      „      2id.    „     1     0  10 
10    ,.    8        „        12     „      9      „      2}ti.    „     1     2  11 

Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 
16  oz.  from  3d.  to  'AM.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 
21  oz.     „    3Jrf.       Id.  „  „ 

26  oz.     „     Sid.      7tid.  „  „  „ 


PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  and 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  at 
reduced  prices,  by  the  100  square  feet. 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  size  or  pattern, 
either  in  Sheet  or  Rough  Plate  Glass. 

Prop:igating  Glasses,  Bee-hive  Glasses,  Cucumber  Tubes,  Glass 
Milk  Pans,  Glass  Water  Pipes,  and  various  other  articles  not 
hitherto  manufactured  in  glass. 

PATENT  PLATE  GLASS. -The  present  extremely  moderate 
price  of  this  superior  article  should  cause  it  to  supersede  all 
other  inferior  window  glass  in  a  gentleman's  residence.  No 
alteration  connected  with  the  sash  is  required. 

GLASS  Shades,  as  ornamental  to,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  every  description  of  goods  susceptible  of  injury  by  ex- 
posure. Prices,  since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty,  re. 
duced  one-half.  List  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  James  Heilei  and  Co.,  38,  Soho-square, 
London. 

/^ROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

V-y         FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Piatt,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
aud  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  Gd.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  ditnensious,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PAN.S,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  Ac. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Sbades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  IS  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Coqak 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 
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ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


NETTING.-. 


Gaivan-        Japanned 
ised.  Iron, 

2-mch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide    ...      7d.  per  yd.    5d.per  yd. 
2.inch      ,,       strong-  „  ...      9        ^^  gi 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „  ...    32        „  9 

l|-inch      ,,      light  ,,  ...      8        ,^  6        " 

l|-inch      „       strong  „  ...    10        „  8         ' 

li;-inch      ,,       extrastrong,,  ...     14        ,,  n        ^^ 

All  the  above  can  bs  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarae  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Ualvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3£j. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  hy  BARNARD  and  BISliOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  KABBIT  PROOF    ,  J 
WIRE  NETTING. 


CHARLES   D.    YOUNG   and    COMPANY   (late 
W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c« 
22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,   WESTMINSTEU,  LONDON; 
48,   NOR  111   BRIDGE,  EDINBURGH; 
32,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 

1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LITERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  «fcc. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strengtla,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  he  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stalies  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  im. 
pervious  to  such  vermin  ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Peices.— -18  ins.  high,  9d. ;  24  ins..  Is. ;  30  ins.,  Is.  3d. ;  and 
36  ins..  Is.  6d.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  wiU  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  ,,         ,.500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  ,.         ,,650 

Do.         of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  . ,         . ,    7  10    0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  whicti  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  aud  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YoDNG  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9d, 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C,  D.  YoDNG  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON" 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 


QTEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
^■J  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  ol' 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
(be,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aidof  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  ot  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  tbroughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  aud  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-htreet,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories^  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  dsc. 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAINING  :  THE  DERBY 
LEVEL. — A  Very  Superior  Draining  Level,  of  great  sim- 
plicity, price  3(.  5s.,  to  be  had  of  the  Maker,  Mr.  John  Davis, 
Optician,  Derby.  The  above  is  securely  packed  and  sentto  any 
part  of  the  empire. 

T^HE  HIPPOPOTAMUS  presented  by  H.  H.  the 
-^  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  is 
exhibited  daily  from  One  to  Six  o'clock,  at  their  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Lite  Guards  will 
perform,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Hall,  every  Saturday,  at 
Four  o'clock.  Admission  One  Shilling,  on  Mondays  Sixpence. 
D.^W.  Mitchell.  B.A.,  Secretary. 

''pHE  SUMMER  RIDE  OR  PROMENADE.— The 
J-  peculiar  virtues  of  C.  and  A.  OLPRIDGB'S  BALM  OF 
COLUMBIA  completely  remove  the  difficulty  experienced  by- 
Ladies  in  preserving  their  ringlets  after  exercise  ;  its  use  so 
invigorates  the  hair,  that  tresses,  previously  tbestraightest  and 
most  destitute  <jf  curl,  rapidly  acquire  a  vigour  which  main- 
tains in  permanent  ringlets  the  head-dress  of  the  most  perse- 
vering votary  of  the  ball-room,  the  ride,  or  the  promenade. 
After  the  Minerals  and  Vegetables  of  the  Old  World  have 
been  compounded  in  all  imaginable  ways  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  discover  so  important  a  de&ideratum,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  furnishing  the  basis  of 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
the  efficacy  of  which  in  preserving,  strengiheaiog,  and  renew- 
ing the  hair  has  become  a  matter  of  noioriety  among  all  civi- 
lised nations.  Its  restorative  virtues  are  indeed  a  proverb,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  attestations  to  its  infallibility  in  repro- 
ducing hair  upon  persons  otherwise  hopelessly  bald,  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time  by  the  Proprietors,  13,  Wellington- 
i^treet  North,  Strand,  a  few  doors  above  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on 
the  opposite  side. 

3s  liti.,  (is  ,  aud  lis.  per  Bottle  ;  no  other  prices  are  genuine. 
When  juu  ask  for  ''.Oldridge's  Balm,"  never  let  the  shop- 
beepers  persuade  you  to  buy  any  other  article  as  a  substitute. 
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GRAY,      ORMSON,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS      STREET,       CHELSEA 

Re^nectfnllv  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Building  connected  with  Horticulture.      They  have  mucll 
ttespecuuuy  boucisiojc  at  c  j  pleasure  in  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  of  houses  shown  below. 


Peach  House, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Vinery, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Stove,  Greenhouse,  Vinery.  Vinery, 

45  by  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft.  39  by  16  ft.  30  by  16  ft. 

■[Ebected  for  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hod.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Feasee.— "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  range  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employertr 
John  Shaw  Leigh  Esq    is  perfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  m  the  country,  as  regards  botb 
building  and  heating       I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 


(Signed.) 


'James  Fbaser,  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Park." 


WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


GALVAiNISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing, the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  action  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pret\v  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forma  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  oJ 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  pecuUarly  adapted  for  Aviaries. 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  planfs.  Larf:e  quantities  always  Kept  in  stock,  of 
18,  2i,  36,  anil  48  inches  wide ;  it  can,  however,  be  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.     Patterns  forwarded  free  of  expense. 

12  iuches  wide  3d.  per  yard  j  30  inches  wide  lid.  per  yard 

13  „  „       4Ad.        „  3G        „  „      9rf. 

14  „  „       6d.  .,  I  48        „  „      Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is.  Gd.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  ot 
"Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards,  Wire  House  Lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-prnof  Pish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  6zc.  ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  Kid.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  Gd  per  running  f^ot ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  Sd.  each  ;  Garden  Arches,  20s-  each  ; 
Flower  Stands,  trora  3s.  9d.  each  ;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  tref:s.  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  papei-.makers,  millers,  A'x. — At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Henry  Fox,  44,  Skinner-street, 
Saow-hill,  London. 
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UDDlNG'a    PATENT 
MACHINE. 


M  0  W  J  N  G 


Thi9  Machine  may  be  worked  by  persons  who  cannot  use  a 
Scythe.  It  may  he  adjusted  to  cut  any  lenj^th,  and  leaves  a 
more  even  surface  than  can  be  produced  by  the  most  skilful 
mower.  The  Grass  maybe  cut  when  dry,  and  may  be  collected 
in  the  box,  which  enables  the  gardener  to  cut  his  lawns  at  the 
most  convenient  time,  and  renders  sweeping  afterwards  un- 
necessary,  while  with  the  same  amount  of  labour  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  work  can  be  done  than  with  a  scythe. 
Various  sizes  are  made  both  for  manual  and  horse  power,  and 
the  prices  have  this  year  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
scale.  There  are  now  between  3000  and  4000  of  these 
Machines  in  use. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  John  Feerabee  and  Sons, 
Phcenix  Iron  Works,  near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

Geneeal  Wholesale  Agents. — Messrs.  Uausomes  and  May, 
Ipswich. 

Agents.— Messrs.  Mapplebeck  &  Lowe,  Bull  Ring,  Birming- 
ham; Messrs.  Lister  and  Lees,  Cateaton-street,  Manchester; 
Mr.  Wm.  Drurv.  Castle-street,  Liverpool  ;  Messrs.  J.  Nelson 
and  Sons,  47, 'Briggate,  Leeds;  Mr.  T.  Johnson,  Leicester; 
Messrs.  Stratton,  Hughes,  and  Co.,  Clarke-street,  Bristol- 


domestic;  ECONOMY.  SANITARY  RliFORM, 

FIRESIDE    STORIES,     VALUABLE    RECIPES,    FAMILY 

SECllETS.  COTTAGE  GARDENING,  &c. 

THE  Family  economist  contains  valuable 
articles  on  the  above  subjects— written  in  a  plain,  vigor- 
ous st\le.  It  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  useful 
periodicals  published. 

"  There  are  few  cheap  periodicals  which  better  deserve 
encouragement  than  this  little  v! ork."— Morning  Herald. 

"It  is  admirably  adapted  for  distribution  among  the  poor, 
and  evpn  the  rich  might  learn  a  great  deal  from  it."— Belle 
Assemllee. 


Pi^e  a  Penny  a  Month,  a  Shiiling  a  Year. 
VOLUMES  FOR  ALL. 

THE  FAMILY  ECONOMIST,  Vols.  1  and  2,-1848, 
1819.  As  a  present  to  a  servant  or  poor  neighbour,  more 
useful  or  acceptable  Volumes  cannot  be  selected.  Price 
Eiglitceiv-pencc  Boards  ;   One  ^^hilling.  Paper  Wrapper. 

London  :  Geoombeidge  and  Sons,  Faternoster-row  ; 
And  all  Booksellers. 
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This  day  is  publinhed, 
LACK  WOOD'S         MAGAZINE, 

No.  COCCXVI.,  for  Jdne.     Price  25.  6d. ;  by  post,  3s. 
Contents. 
LATTER-PAT  PAMPHLETS. 
THE  HUNUARIAK  .JOSEPH. 
MY  PENINSULAR  MEDAL.     Ej  an  Old  PENlNSDliR. 

Part  VII. 
A  MONTH  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
MADAME  SONTAG   AND  THE  OPERA. 
THE  GREEN  HAND- A  "Short"  Yakn.     Pabt  X. 
PALACE  THEATRICALS.    A  Day  Deeam. 
THE  QUAKER'S  LAMENT. 

THE  GREAT  PROTliCTION  MEETING  IN  LONDON. 
Williasi  Blackwood  and  Sons.  Edinburgh  ;nid  London. 


In  one  Volume,  price  5s.,  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON    AN    IMPROVED  MODE  OF 
CULTIVATING  THE  CUCTIMBER  AND  MELON. 
By  Geobge  Mills,   F.II.S. 
Third  edition  with  additions.     Also,  by  the  same  author,  one 
vnlume,   price  Os.   cloth,  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTURE 
OF  THE  PINE   APPLE. 

London  :  W.  S.  Orh  and  Co..  5,  Amen-corner. 


Post  8v(>,  7s.  M.  cloth, 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  FIELD  BOTANY,  comprising 
the  Flowering?  Plants  and  Ferns  indigenous  to  the  British 
Isles,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  sysiem.  The  Orders, 
Genera,  and  Species  carefully  analysed,  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
discrimination.  With  a  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Genera,  ac- 
cording to  the  Linnasan  classification,  and  a  Glossary  of  those 
Terms  most  commonly  in  use. 

By  Wm.  Steele,  A.B.,  M.B.,  T.C.D..  &c. 

"Here  is  another  of  those  useful  manuals  which  enable  the 
student  of  British  botany  to  ascertain  the  names  of  plants 
without  difficulty.  The  arrangement  is  clear,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  type,  though  novel,  hke  Roemer's  Synopsis,  is, 
nevertheless,  such  as  to  catch  the  eye  readily  when  once 
familiar  with  it.  The  book  will  be  a  very  useful  traveUing 
companion."— P/-o/c'SSOr  Limiley's  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Dublin:  James  M'Glashan,  21,  D'Olier-street.  London: 
Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.     Sold  bv  all  booksellers^ 


NEW   WORK  ON  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY. 

On  the  31st  ult.  was  published,  price  2s.  6iJ.,  No.  IV.  of 

iAXTON'S   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Lindlet  and  Joserh  Paxton, 

And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

London  :   Bradbdry  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


In  Weekly  Numbers,  price  Gd.  each,  illustrated  with  a 
beautifully  Coloured  Plate, 

THE  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE  OF  BOTANY, 
HORTICULTURE,  FLORICULTDRE,  AND  NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 

Conducted  by  Messrs.  Moore,  Ayees,  and  Henfrey. 
The  work  is  also  issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  Sd. ;  each 
Part  containing  Five  Coloured  Plates,  numerous   Woodcuts, 
and  4B  pages  of  Letter-press. 

In  Monthly  Numbers,  price  M.,  with  Coloured  Plates, 

THE   FLOaiSTS'    GUIDE,    AND    GARDENERS' 

AND  NATURALISTS'  CALENDAR. 
Each  Part  contains  IG  pages  of  elegantly  and  closely-printed 
Letter.press,  devoted  to  the  descripiion  and  cultivation  of 
Florists'  Flowers,  with  a  "Gardeners'  and  Naturalists'  Ca- 
lendar," contributed  by  17  of  the  most  celebrated  Gardeners 
and  Naturalists  of  the  day. 

London  ;  Wm.  S.  Ore  and  Co.,  2,  Amen-corncr. 


A  CLEAR    COMPLEXION. 

GODFREY'S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 
is  strongly  recommended  for  softening.  Improving, 
Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  in  giving  it  a 
blooming  and  charming  appearance,  being  at  once  a  most 
fragrant  perfume  and  delightful  cosmetic.  It  will  completely 
remove  Tan,  Sun-burn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  balsamic  and 
healing  qualities,  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from 
dryness,  scurf,  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or 
■eruption  ;  and,  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the 
Ekio  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  com- 
ple.xion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful.  Sold  in  bottles,  price 
^.  9d.,  with  directions  for  using  it,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors 
and  Perfumers, 


In  Weekly  Numbers,  price  2t^.,  Stamped  3d.,  Monthly  Parts 
(Five  Numbers)  lid., 

THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER;  or,  a  Practical 
Guide  in  every  department  of  Horticulture,  and  Rural 
and  Domestic  Economy.  Conducted  by  George  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  the  "  Gardener's  Almanack,"  "  Modern  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,"  &o. ;  and  assisted  by  a  staff  of  able  Con- 
tributors. 

London  :  Wm.  S.  Ore  and  Co.,  Amen-corner. 
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THE    LADIES'    COMPANION,    Edited  by   Mrs. 
LoDDON.     PART  V.  is  now  ready,  price  Fourteen-pence. 
*-^*  Parts  I  to  4  have  been  reprinted,  and  may  now  be  had. 
Office,  11,  Bouverie-street,  and  all  Bookpellers  and  Newsmen. 

JuBt  Published,  Gratis,  and  Post  free, 
WILLIS'S  CATALOGUE  OF  SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 

ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
GARDENING,  RURAL  ECONOMY,  &c. 

Containing  many  choice  and  Valuable  Works,   at  very  low 
prices,  among  which  are  the  following,  now  on  sale. 

BAXTER'S  BRITISH  PH^ENOGAMOUS  BO- 
TANY ;  or,  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  British 
Flowering  Plants,  with  the  Scientific  and  English  Names, 
Indexes,  »fcc.  By  W.  Baxter,  Curator  of  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden,  with  509  Coloured  Plates,  complete  in  6  vols.  8vo, 
cloth,  M.  15s.  Another  set,  6  vols,  hf,  bd.  morocco  gilt,  top 
edges  gilt,  U.  lOs.  (pub.  at  01.  unbound),  Oxford.  1831^-1 

CUVIER'S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  its  Organisation  ;  being  a  description  of  Quadru- 
peds, iJirds,  Fishts,  Insects,  Shells,  &c.  By  Cdvier  and  La- 
TKEiLLE.  Transiatt'd  from  the  last  French  Editiou.  With  SOI) 
Sheets  of  Coloured  Plates.  8  vols.  Svo,  half-morocco,  gilt  tops, 
only  3/.  10s.  (pub.  at  St.  8s.)  1S37 

*>*  This  celebrated  work  embraces  the  whole  ran^e  of  Na- 
tural History,  and  is  tbe  only  one  puitable  for  a  "Home 
Library."  The  Plates  are  engraved  upon  steel,  and  nearly  all 
coloured,  comprising  upwards  of  4000  figures  of  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Insects,  &.c, 

DON'S  GENERAL    SYSTEM  OF   GARDENING 

AND  BOTANY,  containing  a  Description  of  all  Plants  hitherto 
known  ;  their  Generic  and  Specific  Characters,  place  of  Growth, 
Culture,  and  Uses  in  Medicine  and  T'omeetic  Economy,  *tc., 
founded  upon  "Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary."  and  arrant;ed 
aceordiug  to  the  Natural  Systera;  immerous  woodcuts,  4  vols. 
4to,  cloih,  II.  Ids.  (pub.  at  141.  8s.)  lS31-?8 

LOUDON'S    ARBORETUM    ET    FRUTICETUM 

BRITANXICUM;  or,  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain,  Nativa 
and  Foreign,  Hardy  and  Half-hardy,  with  their  Propat^ation, 
Culture,  Management,  and  Uses,  with  about  400  _?:)/a(e5  and 
upwards  of  '2500  woodcuts  of  Trees  and  Shi'ubs,  8  vols,  rivo,  extra 
cloth,  only  41.  Is.  (pub.  at  li)l.)  1S3S 

REPTON'S  WORKS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GAR- 
DENING and  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITBCTUHE,  new  edition, 
with  large  Addiiiont?,  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  illustrated  by  250  en- 
gravings, thick  Svo,  cloth,  only  14s.  (pub.  at  II.  10s.)  1840 

THE  FARMERS'  LIBRARY,  containing  the  last 
revised  editions  of  the  celebrated  Treatises  on  the  Horse,  the- 
Dog,  the  Ox,  Sheep,  the  Hog,  Poultry,  and  Bees.  By  Youatt 
and  Maetin.  Illustrated  by  400  Woodcuts.  The  whole  bound 
in  two  large  volumes,  royal  Svo,  only  18s.  (pub.  at  \l.  15s.) 

C.  Knight,  1819- 

This  most  valuable  work  was  published  uurier  the  suptrin- 
teudence  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  and  comprises  the 
best  and  latest  treatises  on  each  subject. 

WOOD'S  INDEX  ENTOMOLOGICUS  ;  or  a  com- 
plete Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidopterous  Insects  of 
Great  Britain,  comprising  1944  Figures  of  Butterflies  arid  MothSf. 
heaulifulbj  engraved  and  most  CAaEFOLLY  colodeed,\8vo,  new 
cloth,  U.  10s.  (pub,  at  8f.  8s.)  ISiS^ 

This  is  by  far  the  moat  complete  illustrated  work  on  British, 
Entomology,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  those  forming  eoU-_ 
lections,   as  it  comprises  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  every 
known  species  of  Butterfiies  and  Moths. 

Geobge  Willis,  Great  Piazza,  Covent-garden,  London, 


In  one  vol.  royal  yvu,  illustrated  by  Chans  and  Woodcuts, 
price  ds.,  in  cloth  boards. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS,  and  of  the  Variable  Winds, 
with  the  Practical  Application  of  the  Subjectto  Navigation.  By 
Lieut.. Col.  IlEiD.C.B  ,  F.H.S.     John  We&le.  69.  High  Holbnrn. 


la  One  Volume,  fcp.  8vo,  price  (is.  cloth,  the  4tn  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved, 

RIVERS'S  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE; 
containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  ieiding 
Varieties  of  Hoses,  regularly  classed  in  their  respective  Fami- 
lies :  their  Ilibtory  and  Mode  of  Culture. 

*' Mr.  Kiver«  is  the  best  authority  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Hose.'*—  Gcnlleman's  Magazine. 

London  :  Longman,  Bkown,  Gseek,  and  Longmans. 


ALLSOPP'S  BURTON  and  EAST  INDIA  PAL2 
ALES.— Messrs.  S.  Allsopp  and  Sons  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  their  East  India,  Pale,  and  other  Burtoa 
Ales,  which  may  be  obtained  in  casks  of  ISgallons  and  upwards, 
either  singly  or  in  any  quantity,  by  application  to  the  Brewery^ 
Burton-on-Trent,  or  on  the  same  terms  at  their  respective 
Stores,  as  follows :— 61,  King  William. street,  London  ;  Cook- 
street,  Liverpool ;  under  the  E.vchange,  Ducie-place,  Manches- 
ter ;  and  at  the  Marketplace,  High-street,  Birmingham. 

ETCALFE  AND  Co.'s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTtt  ! 
BRUSH  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divi^-ious  of  thu  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  mast  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose. — Is.  An  Improved  Clothes-Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  naj». 
Penetrating  Hair-Brusbes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  fricli'>n.  V^lvet- 
Brushee,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  jireserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  prohts  and  destructive  blenching,  and  securing  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfb,  | 
BiNGLEi,  and  Cu.'s  Sole  Establishment,  130  b,  OxtWd- street, 
one  door  from  Holies-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  2s.  per  box, 
Cadtion. —Beware    of   the    words    "From    Metcalfe's," 
adopted  by  some  houses. 


Priuted  by  Wiij-iam  Bradburt,  of  No,  13.  Upver  Woburn-place,  in  the 
i*arishoi  Si.  I'ttucrwa,  aud  Fkisbbbick  Miillbtt  EvAwa,ol' No.  7.  Cliurcb- 
row,  Stoke  Newtuston,  both  iu  the  Comity  ot  Middlese\,  Frintera,  ai  ihetr 
ottice  in  Lo in liarii- street,  in  the  Precinct  of  Wliitetriais,  in  the  City  of 
London ;  and  published  by  thtnn  hi  the  OHice,  No.  5.  CharlcB-street,  !n  the 
pariau  or  St,  raul's,  Coveni-Kurden,  in  the  oaid  county,  where  all  AAvet- 
liieiuents  and  CiiiiniiuoicatiouB  are  tu  be  aduksbshd  to  tuu  EDiioa.— 

SATUbDAT,  J  UK  It  1,  ld)U. 
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XJOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 

JA/  The  Second  EXHIBITION  THIS  SEASON  of  PLANTS, 
FLOWERS,  AND  FKUIT,  will  take  place  on  WEDNESDAY 
next,  the  12th  inatant.  Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens, 
only  by  orders  from.  Fellows  of  the  Society,  price  5s.  each  ;  or  on 
the  day  of  Exhibition,  7s.  Gd.     The  Gates  open  at  2  o'clock. 


EOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— Under  the  patronage  of  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.— The  THIRD  EXHIBITION  of  the  season 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Surrey  ZooloRical  Gardens,  on  W£d-. 
HESDAT,  the  19th  June  (open  to  ali  exhibitors),  when  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  the  followinrr  productions,  \\z..  Miscellaneous, 
Orchids,  and  Specimen  Plants,  Pelargoniums,  Cape  Heaths, 
Roses,  Pinks,  Ranunculus,  and  Fruit.  In  addition  to  the 
Priifes  oflfered  by  the  Society,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Ches- 
hunt,  offer  Two  Prizes  for  12  New  Rosea,  to  Amateurs,  and 
Xll.  10a.  will  be  awarded  for  Seedling  Pelargoniums  (see  Pelar- 
gonium Fund  advertisement  in  this  Paper).  The  following  Ex- 
'hibitions  will  also  take  place  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens,  on  Tuesday,  July  23d,  and  Wednesday,  September 
4th.  List  of  Prizes,  and  the  Rules  for  Exhibitors,  may  be  ob- 
tained fu>  i  John  Tailor  Neville,  Secretary. 
Ebenezer  House,  Peckham,  Surrey. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRtBERS  TO  THE 

GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
— YourVotPr  are  earnestly  solicited  for  JOHN  HURDtN, 
of  Claverton-Btreet,  Bath,  a  very  deserving  Man,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age,  and  for  the  last;  six  years  has  been  unable  to 
Work  ur  walic  without  crutches,  having  broken  his  thigh  by  a 
fall  from  a  ladder  whilst  gathering  Pears.  His  ease  is  strongly 
recommeDdedby  Mr.PowD,  Devonshire  Cottage  ;  Mr.  G.Wauren, 
Coombe,  Devon  ;  and  many  others. — Bath,  June  8. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE 

GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
—The  case  of  JOHN  SHEPHERD,  No.  7  on  the  List  for  the 
next  Election,  and  the  Fourth  Application,  is  most  respectfully 
recommended  to  the  Subscribers.  Proxies  will  be  received  by 
Mr.  Geissell,  11,  New  Palace-yard,  Westminster. 


AMERICAN  NURSERY,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

JOHN  WATERER  begs  to  announce  that  his  splendid 
collection  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  may  be  seen  gratis. 

The  Nursery  is  near  the  Farnborough  station  of  the  South 
■Western  Railway,  and  three  miles  from  the  Blackwater  station 
of  the  South  Eastern  Railway. 


EXHIBITION    OF     AMERICAN     PLANTS,    KNAP    HILL, 
WOKING,  SURREY. 

HOSE  A  WATERER  begs  to  announce  that  the 
AMERICAN  PLANTS  at  Knap  Hill  Nursery  are  now  in 
bloom,  and  will  continue  in  perfection  duting  the  month  of 
June.  As  a  display  of  flowers  this  is  perhaps  without  a  rival 
in  this  kingdom.  May  be  seen,  gratis,  any  day,  except  Sunday. 
The  Knap  Hill  Nursery  is  within  an  hour's  ride  of  London, 
being  near  the  Woking  station,  South  Western  Railway, 
■where  every  train  stops,  and  from  whence  conveyances  may  at 
all  times  be  had.  H.  Waterzr  is  a  principal  contributor  to 
the  Exhibition  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Parli,  orders 
for  s'eeing  wbich  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Fellows. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  AVoking,  Surrey,  Jane  8. 


AMERICAN  NURSERY,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

GEORGE  BAKER  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility  and 
Public  his  extensive  collection  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS 
are  now  in  bloom,  and  will  continue  till  the  end  of  this  month, 
•and  may  be  seen  gratis.  The  Nursery  is  about  6  miles  from 
the  Staines  Station,  on  the  South  Western  Railway,  and  3  from 
Virginia  Water,  from  whence  conveyances  may  be  obtained. 

"G.  Bakee  is  a  contributor  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  Botanic 
■€!-ardene,  Regent's  Park. — June  6. 

INDIAN  CATTLE  FOR  SALE,  AS  PARK  STOCK. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  BRAHMIN  COWS,  of  high 
■easte,  with  their  calves,  a  BULL,  and  HEIFER.  Price 
moderate.  Can  be  seen  in  the  Ptince's  Park,  Liverpool.  For 
lurther particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Tinlet  and  Sons, 
S,^  Orange-court,  Liverpool. 


MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
jesdy.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
jrear/5  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s.  per  acre,  allowing 
5  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensure  a  con- 
iiuuance  of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
3.3.  3d.  per  lb, ;  tine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  Is.  4d.  per  lb. 
TheirPacedListfor  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
eni  QtUer  Jarm  Seeds^  will  be  forwarded  on  appUcation  to  -t>, 
BoKFa*Mr.t!ft!ty  Piccadilly^  ^ondou. 


LADIES  THAT  TAKE  AN  INTEREST  liS  XHhilR 
FLOWER  GARDENS— AND   WHO  DOES  NOT? 

D  FERGUSON,  with  much  pleasure  states  he  can 
•  supply  them  with  well-rooted  plants,  from  cnld  frames, 
of  first-rate  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums. 
Heliotrooes,  Fuchsias,  Anygillis,  Cupheas,  Ageratums,  Pentste- 
mon«,  CEnothera  microcarpa.  &c.,  tor  bedding  out,  on  or  after 
the  15th  of  May,  at  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  if  5  to  20  dozen  are  taken  ; 
Is.  3d.  if  20  to  50  ;  above  50,  Id.  each  \  and  if  100,  five  dozen 
will  be  added  :  carriage  free  to  London,  Birmingham,  Lea- 
mington, Peterborough,  Banbury,  Bedford,  and  all  inter- 
mediate stations  on  the  North-Western  Railway.  Lists  marked 
for  selection  at  the  above  prices,  sent  free  on  application  :  but 
to  those  not  already  in  possession  of  a  collection,  D.  F.  advises 
parties  to  state  the  colour  and  quantity  they  want,  and  leave 
the  selection  to  him  ;  and  to  those  who  have  no  convenience 
for  wintering  plants,  they  will  find  it  advantageous  to  give  their 
annual  orders  in  July  or  August  for  the  following  Spring,  as 
they,  on  taking  five  dozen  and  upwards,  will  have  the  choice, 
not  only  of  those  marked  in  the  list,  but  any  other  bedding-out 
plant,  if  possible  to  procure,  at  equally  low  prices. 

Letters  directed  Buckingham,  in  place  of  Aylesbury,  reach 
D.  F.  one  day  sooner  :  where  all  post-oflice  orders  are  requested 
to  be  made  payable.  ^____ _^_^__- 


IRIS  GERMANICA,  PHLOX,  <kc. 

JOHN   SALTER   bega  to   inform  the   Amateurs  of 
these  beautiful   flowers    that     his    unique    Collection   of 
IRIS  GERMANlCA,    containing  upwards  of  200  varieties,  is 
now  in  bloom,  and  may  be  seen  daily.     His  new  Phlox  and 
Verbenas  will  be  in  flower  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Versailles  Nursery,  WiiUam-street,  Hammersmith  Turnpike. 

TURNIP  SEEDS. 

DUNCAN  HAIRS  having  personally  superintended 
the  selection  and  growth  of  the  Turnip  Seed  he  offers, 
can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  genuine.     Likewise, 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  every   description,    of  first-rate 
quality  and  low  in  price.     Catalogues  with  prices  free. 

Garden  Tools,  Nets,  andevery  article  connected  with  the  trade 
wholesale  and  retail. 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  109,  St.  Martin's-lane,  Charing- cross. 

~'~^~  MIMULUS  INSIGNIS. 

HENRY  MAJOR,  Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  has 
ready  for  sending  out  healthy  plants  of  the  above  most 
beautiful  MIMULUS,  price  3s,  Gd.  each,  or  three  plants  for 
73.  tid.,  post  free. 

This  Mimulus  has  been  very  kindly  presented  to  H.  M.  by  the 
raiser,  A.  Clapham,  Esq.,  who  raised  Mimulus  "rubinus,"  and 
others.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  of  the  Gar. 
deners  and  Farmers'  Journal  upon  it;— *'M.  H.  Your  seed- 
ling is  very  attractive.  Form  excellent;  throat  bright  straw 
colour  deepening  to  chrome ;  lip  brilliant  crimson ;  edge 
perfect;  throat  spotted  with  rich  crimson;  the  consistency 
of  the  flower  most  desirable." 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  all  orders  be  accompanied  by 
a  Post-ofiice  order  or  postaee  stampfi. 


NORLAND  NURSERY,  NOTTING-HILL. 

WTOWNSEND  has  the  following  Plants  on  sale  : 
•  Fuchsia  spectabile,  2^.  6d. ;  Mitraria  coccinea,  2s.  6d. ; 
Dielytra  spectabile,  from  2s,  6d.  ;  Cantua  pyrifolia,  '2s.  Gd. ; 
Trop.'Eolum  Smithii,  2s.  ^d. ;  Rose  Noisette  pumila  alba.  Is. 
Also  four  new  Petunias,  viz..  Prince  of  Wales,  3s.  %d.  ;  En- 
chantress, 3s.  fid. ;  Rosea  superba,  2s.  Gd. ;  and  Great  Britain, 
2s.  6d.,  the  two  former  were  raised  by  G.  Lennox,  Esq.,  and 
obtained  first-class  certificates  at  the  June  show  (1849)  of  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

W.  T.  has  the  entire  stock  ;  also  a  selection  of  the  new  (1850) 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Mimulus,  Antirrhinums,  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums sent  out  by  Chauviere,  Dufoy,  and  the  most  eminent 
growers,  at  \l.  per  dozen.  The  older  varieties  at  4j.  per  dozen. 
Catalogues  on  application. 

Remittance  from  unknown  correspondents. 


HENRY  BIERTUMPFEL,  MANUFACTURER 
OF  IMPROVED  AND  PATENT  GARDEN  SYRINGES, 
AND  ORNAMENTAL  ICE  MOULDS,  €8,  A  lb  any- street, 
Rfcgent's-park,  London,  respectfully  tenders  his  thanks  to  Gen- 
tlemen, Florists,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  for  their  continued  and  ex- 
tending patronage,  and  venturer  to  hope  that  he  may  s till  be 
honoured  with  their  commands.  To  those  who  have  not  at 
present  used  his  Improved  and  Patent  Garden  Syringe,  he 
respectfully  solicits  a  trial,  as  he  can  confidently  recommend 
them  to  be  unsurpassed  either  for  durability,  cheapness,  or 
utility  ;  and  being  manufactured  of  the  Imperial  White  Metal, 
they  never  corrode  or  cause  verdigrease,  to  which  the  brass 
ones  are  liable. 

Improved  Garden  Syringe  with  two  Roses,  each  10s. ;  ditto, 
with  return  end,  each  13s. ;  ditto,  with  Patent  Syringe  with 
three  Roses,  each  12s.    A  liberal  allowance  made  to  the  Trade. 

H.  B,  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
his  New  and  Ornamental  Ice  Moulds,  they  being  a  very  great 
improvement  upon  the  old  shape.  They  are  used  and  approved 
of  by  some  of  the  first  Ciub  Houses  in  London,  and  by  all  the 
most  eminent  Confectioners,  and  are  particularly  admired  for 
their  elegant  and  unique  shape. 

N.B.  Made  in  Pints.  U  Pintg.  Quarts,  and  3  Pints. 


NOVELTY,  ELEGANCE,  AND  DURABILITY. 

RRESTELL'S  PATENT  METALLIC  ORNA- 
•  MENTAL  GARDEN  LABELS,  composed  of  a  combi- 
nation of  metals  entirely  new,  in  a  variety  of  different  patterns 
and  sizes,  are  far  superior  to  either  zinc  or  porcelain.  These 
elegant  labels  are  perfectly  white  and  well  suited  for  either 
Lawns  and  Conservatories  ;  they  require  no  wire  to  attach  them, 
but  may  be  rolled  round  a  branch,  dent  over  a  flower-stand  or 
pot,  or  be  fixed  in  the  ground  perfectly  upright.  They  are  cal- 
culated to  last  for  20  years,  and  may  he  written  upon  as  freely 
as  paper.  If  the  names  are  to  remain  permanently,  use  ink 
and  a  steel  pen  ;  if  only  for  the  ordinary  period,  a  good  lead 
pencil.  The  ornamental  borders  of  these  labels  may  be  had  of 
any  colour  upon  order,  also  with  numbers,  if  required.  For 
wine  and  ale  cellars  the  plain  labels  will  be  found  very  useful. 
Prices,  varying  according  to  weight,  from  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 
To  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  and.  Florists,  and  dealers 
in  horticultural  implements,  and  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory, 
35,  High-street,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES, 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hoi-water  Appa- 
ratus, wiU  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  (fcc,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  caa 
select  the  description  of  House  beot  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose, 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (v?hich  are  eflBcient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  itc.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  higbest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots, 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings  ; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  <liic.,  forwarded  oa 
application. — J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  Kinc's-^'oad.  Chelsea,  London. 


DEANii^S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLtJ.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane'b  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Eugioes  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chaii-s. 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills  . 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaff"  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging  Irons  and^ 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
,,  Stands  in  Wires 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

GalvanicBordersand 
Plant  Protectors 

Garden  Chairs  and 
Seats 
„    Loops 
,,     Rollers 


Garden  Scrapers 

Grape  Gatherers  and 
Scissors 

Gravel  Rakes  and 
Sieves 

Greenhouse  Doors 
and  Frames 

Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 

Hay  Knives 

Hues  of  every  pattern 

Horticultural  Ham- 
mers and  Hatchets 

Hotbed  Handles 

Ladies'  Set  of  Tools 

Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  pur. 
eelain,  &c. 

Lines  and  Reels 

Marking  Ink 

Mattocks 

Menographs 

Metallic  Wire 

Milton  Hatchets 

Mole  Traps 

Mowing  Machine 


Pick  Axes 
Potato  Forks 
Pruning  Bills 

„    Knives,varioua 

„     Saws 

,,    Scissors 

,,    Shears     [riety. 
Rakes  in  great  va- 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Soytne  Stones 
shears,  various 
Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Toola 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
WeedExcractorsand 

Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 


G.  and  i,  Deane  are!  Sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. — Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-st ,  London-bridge  . 
BEE  HIVES. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  vaiiuus  IMPROVED  BEE  HIVES, 
which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — the  Honey 
Boa.  The  collection  consists  of  *'Nutc's  Cullateral  Hives," 
"The  Single  Box  Hive,"  "The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,"  "The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  fiom  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  woru  ed  with  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper, 
with  drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  i>tamps. — 1:^7,  High  iiolborn,  London, 

Agents  :  Wm.  Drue?,  Cab  tie-street,  Liverpool;  Hall  and 
Wilson,  50,  King-street,  Manche-ter;  Austin  and  M'AsLiw, 
168,  Trongate.  Glasgow. 


pROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

\J         FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  ifcc. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  PJati,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  siae 
and  subsiatjce,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  2(J0  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  l^d.  per 
foot.  Small  di:;to,  10s.  fid.  per  lull  feet,  packed  m  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  diii;ensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometera,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  coutiuuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  .  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  snades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  .sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Mcbsrs.  CogaN' 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 
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GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  bave  the  pleasure  to 

le  oz.  from  2d.  to  Sid.  per  foot.    ^^^In  bo^es  of  1«^0  ftet.  ^^  d. 
21       ,1        34  „  5        „  6  by  4  and  under?  by  5... 16    6 

26       „        ^  „  li      ••  7  by  3         „  8bj6...18    6 

32         ,        i     „  9i       »  8  by  6  „        10  by  8.. .20     6 

100  feet  and  '.'00  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting 
up,  at  2Jd.  per  foot.  British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  per 
foo't,  accordins  to  size.  ,    „  .    , 

HABTI'EY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 

of  50  feet  each  : 

6  by  4  and  6J  by  4J  ...  10s.  6d.  |  "  by  3  and_7i  by  oh    ...  12s.  0(2 


8  by  6    „    8i  by  SJ  ...  IS    6 

MILK  PANS. 
12  in.  diameter         ...    2s. Od 


14 
-16 
18 

20 

22 
'24 
26 


...     3 


CREAM    POTS, 
from  2s.  each. 


IfETAL  HAND  FRAMES. 
12  inches         6s.  Od. 


)  by  7    „  10'  by  S'     ...  15    0 
PROPAGATING  GLASSES 


2  in,  diameter 

3 

4 

5  


Os.  id. 
0    3 
0    4 
0    6 
0    8 

0  10 

1  0 
1  2 
1  4 
1     6 


BEE  GLASSES,  same  sizes. 


18      „  9 

20      „  10 

24       „  12 

Open  tops.  Is.  extra. 

Glass  Shades  ;   Tiles  and  Slates 
3s.  6(2.  per  d*'Zen  ;   Lamp  Shades; 
thickness.    Lactometers,  for  trying 
7s.  6d.  ;    6  do.,  IDs.      Glass  Stands 
article  in  the  trade. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  AND  Co.,  116, 
■WITHODT,  LONDON. 


CUCUMBER  TUBES, 
inches  long           ...    Is.  Od. 
1     2 

;;     :::    ::.\t 
::    :::    zhl 

2     0 


of  any  size  ;  "Wasp  Traps, 
Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 
tbe  quality  of  milk,  4  tubes, 

for  Pianoforte,  and  every 

BISHOPSGATE-STREET 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &e. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2tZ.  to  2d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES.  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  o5,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  the  Gardeners^  Clironide  first  Saturday  in  each  roonth. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  &c. 


ammn  fLOW£ROI£EU 


''^rSOriuCiTINCfiSEE     CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  Id.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  '2^.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size, 
patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fiom2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d. 
each.  Wasp  Traps.— Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
"Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  C'tuTitie«  Railway. 


GLASS   WATER  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  am)  Co.,  Glass  Makufac- 
TiJEEBS,  Bristol  and  Nailsea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  i;c.,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  ^-inch  to  4-inch  bores  ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  Wholesale  Department 
of  an  Old  and  Highly-respectable  London  Seed  Establish- 
ment ;  any  one  wishing  to  embark  in  the  trade,  or  to  add  to 
their  own  business,  will  find  this  an  opportunity  rarely  to  he 
met  with.— Apply  to  Messrs.  Sidbmt  and  Simpson,  8,  Welling- 
ton-street, London-bridge. 


BY  HEE 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  »fcc.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  fm-nished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  tbe  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  vrith 
pntty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  9d.  per 
foot  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS    AND   HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
•  improved  "  FLUE  BOILER  "  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  l<iO  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  etatiouary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
ttie  beat  principle.     Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  ^ater, 
%*  A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade, 
W,  Hill,  Horticultural  Works,  Greenwich, 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
.  PATENT. 


F     MCNEILL  AND  Co.jof  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill- 
•   row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFIMG 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
Prizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Eeb  Majesty's  Woods  and  Foeests, 
Eonocbable  Board  or  Ordnance, 

HONODRABLE  EaST  InDIA  CoiIPANT, 

Honourable  Cojimissiosees  of  CosTOiia, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Pare, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richraondj, 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  AGEicuLTtiEAL  Society's  Hodse,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

%''  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  U&e,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

1^*  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CU.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,    Eunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  tsq., 
R.A.  Her  Majestj's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note.— Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  conscruction  of  Roofs,  or 
anj'  proposed  paiticular  application  of  the  Felt. 


IRON    AND    WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS     PERRY     AND     SONS, 
252,  OXFORD-STREET  (near  HYDE  PARK), 
Ajnd   Higbfields    Foundry  and    Wrought-iron    Works,  Bilston, 

Staffordshire,  Manufacturers  of  all  descriprions  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 
Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  &c. ; 
Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles; 
Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing  ; 
Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance; 
And  Government  Contractors. 
The  -works  of  Messrs.  Perry  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  first  iron  district,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.    The  show- 
rooms contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 
and  Wire-work,  and  are  tbe  largest  in  London.     An  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  and  prices,  sent  on 
application,  post-free. 


PATENT  SPADES,  DAISY  RAKES,  SCYTHES, 
Draining,  and  other  Garden  Tools.  Mole  Traps,  Gs.  per 
dozen.  Carpenters  and  Smiths'  Tools,  &c.  Ladies'  Garden 
Tools,  7s.  ^d.  a  set.  Sword- scrapers  for  Gardens,  Is.  2d,  each. 
Patent  Fumigators  for  destroying  insects  on  plants,  in  green- 
houses,  &c. :  at  Messrs.  J.  H.  Boobryer  and  Co.'s  (late 
Stdrcb  and  Boobbyer),  Ironmongery,  Brass- foundry,  Nail 
and  Tool  Warehouse,  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market, 
London.  EstabUshed  nearly  200  years  for  the  sale  of  goods 
from  the  best  Manufactories  at  the  lowest  prices.  Goods  for- 
warded to  any  part  on  the  receipt  of  remittance. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  thbir  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
(tc,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  ot  the  highest  authority ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S,  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  «tc.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 

R.  S.  NEWINGTON'S  HAND-DRILL  HOES, with 

their  various  fittings.  Wiih  these  Hoes  a  man  or  lad  can 
hoe  from  two  to  three  acres  of  Wheat,  Beans,  ic,  daily,  the 
tinee  being  made  with  movable  shares  and  adapted  either  for 
stirring  or  hoeing.  Hand-Dibbles,  with  from  6  to  9  depositors 
each,  Wheel-Dibbles  for  all  corn.  Mangold,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
&c.  Drop-drills,  and  Hand-sowing  Implements  for  dropping 
seed  at  defined  intervals  in  tbe  seams  of  the  plough,  or  in  pressed 
land,  or  in  drills.  A  Prospectus  and  Lecture  un  Seeding  sent 
gratis  on  application  to  Messrs.  DnFAOR  and  Co.,  Agricultural 
Depot,  21,  Red-Uon-square,  Holborn,  London.  The  above 
Dibbles  received  the  prize  given  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  at  Norwich. 


/lARaON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTl  -CORROSION 
V-V  PAINT,  especially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  most  public  bodies,  and  by  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Clergy,  for  out-door  work  at  their  country  seats. 
The  Anti-Corrosion  is  particularly  recommended  as  the  most 
durable  out-door  Paint  ever  invented,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  description  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
&c.,  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwards 
of  CO  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  500  and  600)  testi- 
monials in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  the  rank  and  station  in 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
eqii'iiied  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public  notice. 

Lists  of  C'^lours  and  Prices,  together  with  a  Copy  of  the  Testi- 
mooials,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Walter  Carson,  No.  D, 
Great  Wimhester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  Ro>al  Exchange. 

No  Agents. —  All  orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
seat  direct. 


PENT3TEM0N  MURRAYANUM. 

TAMES  BURLEY,  Nursertsian,  begs  to  inform  the 
*-*  trade,  and  admirers  of  the  above  beautitul  plant,  that  he 
has  a  few  dozen  to  dispose  of  at  18s.  per  doz,  ;  also  60,000 
Drumheads,  pricked  out  plants,  at  Zs.  per  thousand.— Post- 
office  orders  will  oblige,  from  unknown  correspondents,  on^ 
the  Westerham  Post-office  to  James  Bdrley,  bimpffield.  Surrey^' 
SHADES  FOR   GREENHUUSES. 

T  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HORTI- 
O  •  CULTURAL  BCILDEkS.  (tc— Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Pits,  &c.,  built— or  BLINDS,  for  Shading  the  same, 
fixed— in  any  part  of  the  Country.— A  great  varietv  to  be  seen 
in  operation  at  their  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
near  London. 


pOOPER'S     PATENT     PRESERVED     FRUITS 

Vy  IN  SYRUP,  prepared  for  tbe  Dessert  and  other  Family 
purposes. — A  small  hamper  enclosing  an  assortment  of  various 
kinds  of  Fruit  in  half-pint  jars,  one  of  which  contains  Rasp- 
berries and  Currants,  the  growth  of  the  year  1840,  and  is  still 
warranted  for  three  years  in  advance,  for  family  use. — For  an 
order  for  7s ,  directed  to  Mr.  John  Smith,  8,  Sc.  John-street, 
Clerkenwell,  London,  a  hamper  will  be  delivered  free  of  expense 
to  any  part  of  London. 


BELL'a  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  is  ready  for 
use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint.  For  beauty 
it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUT 
STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Rnman  Cement,  or  any 
other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3  cwt.,  at  8s.,  ISs,,  and  21s,, 
casks  inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS.— Invaluable  for  cheapness, 
beauty,  and  permanence  ;  not  half  the  cost  of  other  paints, 
always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  for  years,  and  therefore 
well  suited  for  exportation,  iirilliaut  black,  2s. ;  rich  brown, 
2s.  9d.  ;  greens  and  light  colours  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  Eell  and  Co.,  2,  Wellington -street,  Gos  well- street,  London. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 
pROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
Vy  FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  suow,  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid 
on  wiih  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  \d.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S    PATENT    NON-CONDUCTING    FELT,     for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on   application  to 
Croggos  and  Co..  2,  Dowgate-hiii,   London. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  LANDED  PROPRIETORS,  AGRICUL- 
TURISTS, ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  and  OTHERS. 
T-'HE  PATENT  ALKALI  COMPANY'S  MetaUic 
-*-  Black,  Bright-red,  and  Purple-brown  PAINTS  are  appli- 
cable for  covering  iron  and  wood  work  of  every  description, 
also  stuccoed  and  brick  buildings,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
superior  preserving  properties,  cheapness,  and  durability.— 
Offices  of  the  Company,  1,  New  Broad-street,  London. 

John  A,  We'^t,  Secretary. 


ALEXANDER  SHANKS  and  SON,  Machine 
ilAKERS,  Ogilvy-place,  Arbroath,  respectfully  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners  to  their 
IMPROVED  GRASS  CUTTING  ROLLING  MACHINE  for* 
LAWNS,  the  completeness  of  which  has  now  been  folly 
proved.  The  Machine  works  with  perfect  ease,  producing  a 
beautiful  smooth  surface,  and  attended  with  a  saving  of  labour 
of  80  per  cent. 

A.  S.  and  Son  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
Farmers,  AericuUurists,  and  others  to  an  improved  STRAW 
or  HAY  CUTTING  MACHINE,  which  they  have  recently  in- 
vented. The  cheapness  and  utility  of  this  improved  Machine, 
combined  with  superior  workmanship  and  durability,  enable 
the  inventors  confidently  to  recommend  it,  as  the  most  profit- 
able Machine  of  the  kind  yet  sent  out.  Further  particulars 
and  a  list  of  prices  may  be  had,  by  applying  to  the  makers  or 
to  their  Agent?.  Agents  for  Londou,  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Lee, 
Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Hammersmith  ;  Hertford,  Mr.  George 
Folkard,  Ironmonger;  Liverpool,  Messrs.  Charles  D.  Youn" 
and  Co.,  Castle  Buddiuss,  Derby-square;  Manchester,  Messrs, 
Francis  and  James  Dickson  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  lut>.  Deans- 
gate  ;  Wakefield,  Mr.  Wm.  BaiTatt,  Nursery  and  Seedsman, 
St.  Johns;  Chester,  Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Dickson,  Nursery  and 
Seedsmen;  Glasgow,  Messrs.  Charles  D.  Young,  and  Co.,  32, 
St.  Enoch-square  ;  Edinburgh,  Messrs.  Charles  D.  Young  and 
Co.,  48,  Nonh  Bridge  ;  Perth,  Messrs.  Dicksoaand  Turnboll, 
Nurserv  and  Seedsmen.  "^^--.^^ 


p  U  C  U  iM  B  E  R    AND    MELON    BOXES 

V^  AND  LIGHTS. 

One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all  ^ 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials,  I 
packed  and  sent  to  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom;  2-light  Boxes  I 
and  Lights  from  11.  is.  Garden  Lights  of  evers  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  inmostof  thecounties  of  Eugland.  Jas.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  Loudon, 


1  ply  ...  05.  5d.  Os.  6d.  Qs.Sd.  OalUd.  Is.Oii.  Is.  2d.  U.4d.;u.  fid. 
2ply   ...  0    S      0     9      10      12      15      L    8      »    0     2    3 
3  ply   ...  0  11      10      13      1     G      1  10      2    2      2    9     [i     3 

N.B.  Vulcanised  ludia-Rubber  Garden  Ho=e  fitted  with 
roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  puoips  or  water  cisterns. 

Ail  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road, 
London,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


TO  UPLAND  FARMERS  AND  GENTLEMEN  REQUIRING 
A  GOOD  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  BY  THE  MOST  ECONO- 
MICAL MEANS. 

WNA8H  has  on  hand  one  of  his  SUPERIOR 
•  WINDMILLS,  for  Raising  Water,  &c.,  embracing  all 
the  mod-Tu  Improvements,  and  combining  great  power  with 
simple  and  strong  construction,  and  would  form  a  very  hand- 
some and  iuteie>iiog  object  on  any  Estate  ;  securing  likewise  a 
good  supply  of  Water  without  expense,  be^oud  the  first  outlay. 
— ,\lay  be  seen,  aud  particulars  obtained,  by  applying  at  the 
Factory,  Ball's-pond,  Islington,  London. 


FOR    WATERING    GARDENS,    BREWERS'    USE,    &c. 

FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES     LYNE     HANCOCK,    Sole    Licensee    and 
*y      Manufacturer  of  the   PATENT    VULCANISED    INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying  Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Water- 
proof and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  tound  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now- 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  ana  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 

Size.       ^  in.     '^  in.     |  in.     1  in.    liin.     2  in.    G^in.  i3in. 
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THE  FUNEBRAL  CYPRESS— CUPRESSUS  FUNEBRIS. 

MESSRS.  STA.N01SH  and  NOBLE,  of  the  Bag- 
ehot  Nursery,  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now  sendiog 
out  the  above  magoihcent  Weeping  Evergreen  Tree,  the  hardi- 
ness of  vfhicb  is  now  proved  beyond  all  doubt;  and  for  par- 
ticulars proudly  refer  their  patrons  to  the  highest  authorities, 
viz.,  Dr.  Lindley  and  Sir  W.  Hooker— see  Gardeners'  Clironide, 
April  21,  1849,  and  April  13, 1S50  ;  Cartis's  Botanical  Magazine, 
for  May  ;  and  tbe  Gardeners'  Journal,  March  9  and  16  tor  the 
present  >ear.  Strong  healthy  plants,  fit  for  immediate  plant- 
ing, 2l5.  each. — Bagshot  Nursei'y,  Surrey, 


BASS  AND  BROWN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 
CATALOGUE  sent  prepaid  for  four  penny  stamps,  for 
postage.  This  Catalogue  contains  a  rich  assortment  of  the 
newest  and  best  plants  which  can  be  procured.  The  stock  of 
BEDDING  PLANTS  is  unusually  strong  and  fine.  Several 
thousand  plants  of  Verbenas  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  as 
■well  as  our  collection  of  other  plants  for  bedding,  the  stock  of 
which  is  also  very  extensive,  consisting  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Anagallis,  Bouvardias, 
Cupheas,  Heliotropes,  Plumbagos,  Lantanas,  Salvias,  Lobelia 
Erinus  grandiflora  and  compacta  alba,  Zauschneria  califor- 
nica,  &,c. 

Persons  requiring  Plants  for  beds  may  depend  on 
receiving  a  supply,  strong,  and  in  fine  condition^  at  low 
prices. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUCHSIA— "CAPTIVATION." 

EDWARD  TILEY  has  much  pleasure  in  ofifering 
the  above  beautiful  FUCHSI  \,  which  he  is  confident  will 
give  entire  satisfaction.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Victoria  Park 
Exhibition  in  September  last,  and  was  awarded  by  the  judges 
an  Extra  Certificate  uf  Merit,  and  much  admired  by  all  who 
saw  it.  It  was  also  sent  to  Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Pine-apple 
Nursery,  Edgevrare-road,  London,  who  gave  his  opinion  as 
follows  : — "  I  received  the  box  containing  Fuchsia  Blooms  quite 
safe ;  it  is  a  really  good  variety — a  vast  improvement  upon 
Smith's  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ;  tube  good,  deep  red  sepals,  quite  re- 
:3,exed,  I  may  say  curling  over,  showing  its  fine  violet-purple 
corolla  to  great  advantage,  being  clean,  smooth,  and  round. 
Send  me  plants  of  it  when  you  send  it  out."  It  was  twice  sent 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardaiers'  Chronicle,  whose  opinion  was 
similar  to  the  foregoing. 

E.  T.  will  commence  sending  out  the  above,  after  the  4th 
day  of  June,  at  li)s.  Gd.  per  plant.  The  usual  allowance  to  the 
Trade  when  three  are  ordered.  They  will  be  sent  in  strong  tin 
boxes  through  the  post,  if  required,  package  and  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  Post-office  Order  for  the  amount. — E.  Tilet, 
JJurseryman.  Seedsman,  and  Florist.  16.  Pulteney  Bridge.  Rath. 


"THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DAT"  IS 

LEE'S  NEW  VARIEGATED  SCARLET  GERA- 
NIUM.— Tbe  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  vigorous,  and  the 
variegation  perfectly  constant.  The  foliage  is  bright  green, 
beautifully  margined  with  silver,  with  a  light  horse-shoe,  and 
an  occasional  pink  tinge.  The  trusses  ai-e  large,  of  a  light 
scarlet  (the  most  conspicuous  colour;,  and  the  general  effect  it 
produces  is  elegant  beyond  description. 

"THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DAT"  may  be  seen  in  bloom 
at  Lee's  Nursery  during  the  present  month.  On  the  1st  of 
August  good  established  plants  will  bo  ready  for  delivery  at 
10s.  Gd.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  three 
or  more  are  ordered.  Orders  will  be  executed  strictly  in  rota- 
tion,— Address,  J.  and  C.  Lee,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Ham. 
merpmith,  near  iiondon. — June  8. 


MEETINGS  AT  WORTON  COTTAGE.  —  The 
Censors  for  "  THE  FLORIST  AND  GARDEN  MIS- 
CELLANT,"  give  notice  that  there  will  be  no  other  Meeting 
uniil  W'idnesday,  June  26th,  on  account  of  the  Botanical  and 
the  South  London  Shows  falling  on  the  two  nest  Wednesdays. 
Flowers,  for  opinion,  may  be  forwarded  as  usual. — June  8. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  S,  1850, 

aiEETINGS  FOE,  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Monday,        June      10 


11-?  Me. 


Wedhebdat, 


Fbidat, 
Satdbdat, 


British  Architects  s  r  m. 

Geographical Si  p.m. 

Syro  Etrypiian  7Jr  at. 

""eilical  aud  Chirurgical S.Jf.m. 

olosical  9  P.M. 

(  Royal  Rofaoic  Gardens 2  p.m. 

^„)  Literary  Fund    3  p.m. 

1  MJcoBcopical    s  cm. 

'  tthnolfigical    3  p.m. 

(■Royat  Soc.  of  literature  4  p.m. 

13  <  Auiiquarian    S  i-.ia. 

(  Royal  8.^-p.u. 

,,  (  Astronomical     S  p.m. 

'^t  Philological   8  f.m. 

]5— Aeiatic 2  r-M. 


CoTNTBT  Shows.— Monday,  June  If);  Bath  HortieuUnral.  —  Tnesday, 
June  11 :  Oxfordshire  Horticultura'.—Wednesday,  June  12:  Durham  Horti- 
cultural, LeamiDston  Spa  Horticnltural,  and  Warwickshire  Horiiculturnl, — 
Thursday,  June  13:  Guildford  Horticultural.— Friday,  June  14:  Berkshire 
Horticultural-- Saturday,  June  15:  Scottish  Pansy. 


SELECT  PLANTS. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  are  sending   out  the  foUowiDg 
CHOICE  SELECTIONS,  at  the  annexed  low  prices,  the 
plants  of  which  are  exceedingly  strong  and  tine. 

Goods  carriage  free  to  London,  and  extra  plants  presented 
with  orders  of  iOs,  and  upwards.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sup- 
plied for  4  postage  stamps  for  postage. 

GERANIUMS.  s.  d. 

-SO  Fine  Show  varieties             ...            ...  ...  .,,40  0 

25  Ditto,  22s. ;  or  12  ditto          ...            12  0 

25  Superb  new  varieties,  40s. ;  or  12  for  ....  ...  21  0 

12  All  new  varieties  of  last  seaeon        ...  .  ...  ...  42  0 

Fine  varieties,  per  doz.,  6s.  to            ...  ,.,  ...    9  0 

12  Superb  fancy  varieties         ...            ...  ...  ...15  0 

Scarlet,  finest  sorts,  per  dozen,  6s.  to  ...  ...    9  0 

FUCHSIAS. 

25  Fine  varieties,  10s. ;  or  12  for  .,.  ...  ...    5  0 

25  Superb  ditto,  17s.  6d. ;  or  12  for  ...  ...    9  0 

12  Superb  new  varieties  ...  ...  ...  ...  15  0 

50  Varieties,  in  very  choice  assortment  ...  ...  25  0 

PETUNIAS. 

12  Fine  varieties,  5s.  ;  12  superior  ditto  ...  ...    9  0 

12  Superior  new  varieties         ...            ...  ...  ...12  0 

25  Varieties,  in  very  choice  assortment  J  ...  ...15  0 

VERBENAS. 

-25  Fine  varieties.,  8s. ;  or  12  for  ...  ...  ...    4  0 

25  Superior  ditto,  12s. ;  or  12  for  ...  ...  ...    7  6 

12  Superior  new  varieties         ...  ...  ...  ...  12  0 

50  Varieties  in  very  choice  assortment  ...  ...  20  0 

DAHLIAS. 

25  Fine  varieties,  10s. ;  or  12  for  ...  ...  ...    5  0 

25  Superior  ditto,  17s.  6tf,  ;  or  12  for  ...  ...9  0 

12  Superb  new  varieties  ...  ...  ...  ...  21  0 

12  Showy  Fancy  varieties,  9s. ;  12  new  varieties  ...  18  0 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

25  Fine  varieties,  10s.  Gd. ;  or  12  for     ...  ...  ...    6  0 

25  Superior,  17s.  Gd.  ;  or  12  for  ...  ...  ...    9  0 

12  Superior,  all  new  varieties  ...  ...  ...  15  0 

40  Varieties,  including  newest  ...  ,„  ...  30  0 

50  Varieties  select  Greenhouse  Plants 

12  Varieties  ditto.  Stove  Plants  ...  ... 

12  Varieties  fine  Achimenes 

'.  6  Varieties  splendid  new  ditto 

12  Varieties  hne  Gloxinias,  15s. ;  6  superb  new 

12  Varieties  Summer  Climbing  Plants 

12  Varieties  Azalea  indica,  fine,  18s, ;  6  new  varieties    .. 

12  Varieties  Choice  Cinerarias 

100  Varieties  Showy  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  pots 

25  Varieties  Rock  Plants,  12s.  ;  or  12  for 

12  Varieties  fine  Antirrhinums,  6s. ;    or  12  superior  do,,. 

12  Varieties  fine  autumn  Roses 

SHOWY  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
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Per  dozen — s 
Anagallis,  2  best  vara., 

scarlet  and  blue  ...  B  0 
Bouvardia  splendens  ...  6  0 
<3haenostonia  polyantbum  5  0 
Guphea  platycentra  and 

strigulosa        6    0 

Qaillardia,  in  6  varieties    6    0 

Heliotropium,  in  i  vars.    6    0 

Lantana  crocea  ...    6    0 

„        Selluwii  ...    9    0 

The  above  are  all  in  pots,  and  are  very  fine  plants. 

Remittances  requested  from  unknowQ  correspondents.  Fost 
office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  either  Bass  and  Bhown,  or 
to  Stephen  Brown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
gudbury,  Suffolk. 


Per  dozen — $ 
Lobelia  erinus    grandi- 
flora,   and    compacta 

alba       5 

Mimulus  Harlequin  ...  10 
Plumbago  Larpentse  ...  9 
Salvia,  in  8  varieties  ...  6 
Zauschneria  Californica  9 
Erinus  alpinus  ...    6 

DiauthusHendersonii...  10 


Some  readers  of  the  Chronicle  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  M.  BoussiNGAULT,  the  distinguished  French 
writer  upon  rural  economy,  proposed,  some  years  ago, 
a  method  of  determining  what  amount  of  heat  a 
plant  requires,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  perform  the 
functions  allotted  to  it  by  Nature.  This  method 
consisted  in  determining  the  length  of  time  over 
which  a  function  extends,  and  also  the  mean 
temperature  during  that  period.  Thus,  if  a  given 
plant  requires  20  days  to  ripen  its  seeds  after  flower- 
ing, and  the  mean  temperature  during  that  time  was 
10°,  it  would  be  assumed  that  the  plant  in  question 
requires  200°  of  heat  to  complete  the  ripening  pro- 
cess. Or  if  the  period  occupied  was  10  days,  and 
the  mean  heat  10°,  then  only  100°  of  heat  would  be 
required,  and  so  on. 

M.  Boussingault's  method  was  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  previous  modes  of  computation. 
Observers  had  been  previously  contented  with 
annual  or  quarterly,  or  other  long  means  of  tempera- 
ture, as  furnishing  the  elements  required  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  given  plant  could  be  advantageously 
cultivated  in  a  given  country.  But  these  means 
were  all  more  or  less  fallacious,  and  not  only  led  to 
little  practical  application,  but  sometimes  led  to 
serious  practical  mistakes. 

Mean  temperatures  are  useless  to  cultivators 
unless  they  represent  what  takes  place  during  the 
period  of  vegetation.  We  do  not  want  to  know 
what  the  temperature  is  of  seasons  when,  or  of  places 
where,  plants  do  not  gi'ow,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  amount  of  winter  protection 
which  they  may  require  ;  and  all  indications  of 
climate  in  which  the  dormant  season  is  mixed  with 
the  growing  season  only  mislead.  Suppose,  for 
example,  it  was  to  be  said  that  the  mean  annual 
temperatures  of  Longville  and  Bretville  are  the 
same  (say  35°),  this  would  be  no  proof  of  similarity 
of  climate,  for  Longville  might  have  the  winter  mean 
20°,  the  summer  mean  50° ;  while  Bretville  might 
have  the  winter  mean  30°,  and  the  summer  mean  40° 
— cold  winters  and  temperate  summers  characterising 
one  place,  mild  winters  and  bad  summers  character- 
ising the  other.  Nor  are  daily  means  much  more 
useful.  Let  us  suppose  that  Longville  has  in  June 
a  daily  mean  of  45°,  while  that  of  Bretville  is  50° ; 
it  might  be  that  these  means  represented  hot  days 
and  cold  nights  in  the  one  case,  and  cool  days  and 
mild  nights  in  the  other — conditions  which  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation  are  wholly  different.  So 
again  when  the  temperature  of  soil  is  assumed  to  be 
shown  by  that  of  springs  ;  in  such  cases  the  indi- 
cations are  fallacious  ;  for  as  springs  do  not  take 
their  rise  in  places  where  vegetation  is  active,  so 
neither  do  they  represent  the  temperature  to  which 
the  roots  of  plants  are  exposed.  We  want  to  know 
the  daily,  or  at  least  the  monthly  temperature  of 
that  part  of  the  earth  in  which  the  roots  of  plants 
are  placed,  not  that  of  deep  places  in  which  no 
roots  are  found. 

That  M.  Boussingault's  method  of  explaining  the 
relation  between  plants  and  climate  was  an  im- 
portant improvement  upon  the  usual  indications 
is  not  to  be  denied.  But  it  was  not  wholly  satis- 
factory. Pushed  to  its  limits  the  theory  was  mani- 
festly untenable,  for  it  amounted  to  this — that  if  a 
plant  requires  20  days  with  10°  of  heat  in  each  day, 
or  200°  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  if  it  can  do  the 
same  thing  in  10  days  with  20°  of  heat  in  each  day, 
then  it  ought  to  accomplish  the  same  end  in  one 
day  by  the  aid  of  200°  of  heat,  which  is  absurd. 

The  subject  has  been  lately  taken  up  by  Prof. 
Alphonse  de  Candolle,  in  an  able  essay,  from  which 
we  venture  to  make  a  few  extracts.  The  learned 
and  ingenious  author  wholly  objects  to  thermo- 
metrieal  observations,  as  representing  truly  the  heat 
to  which  plants  are  exposed.  "  Plants,"  he  says, 
"  are  almost  always  placed  in  the  sun,  and  all  the 
thermometrical  observations  from  which  the  tem- 


perature of  a  country  is  deduced,  are  made  in  the 
shade.     We  also  know  that  the  heat  of  the  solar 
rays  is  different  according  to  season,  geographical 
position,  height  above  the  sea,  and   various   local 
causes.     Consequently  10°  of  mean  temperature  in. 
the  shade,  for  10  days,  will  correspond,  in  one  place, 
with  a  certain  effect  on  plants  exposed  to  sunshine, 
and   in   another  place,  or  at  another  season,  to  a 
greater  or  less  effect."     "  Philosophers,"  he  goes  on 
to  remark,  "  who  have  desired    to  determine  the 
amount  of  solar  heat,  have  always  used  thermome- 
ters exposed  at  the  same  moment,  or  successively, 
to  shade  and  sunshine.     The  differences  are  always 
great,  and  connected  with  season  and  geographical 
position  ;  but   such  differences  also   depend  much 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thermometer,  and  on  the  way 
in  which  the  bulb  receives  the  solar  rays  during  the 
day,  or  radiates  at  night.     Sometimes  the  bulb  has 
been  covered  with  black  wool,  a  substance  possessing 
great  absorbing  and  radiating  power.     Sometimes 
the  bulb  is  naked.     One  class  of  observers  guard  it 
from  the  action  of  rain  and  dew ;  others  leave  it 
exposed  to  these  causes  of  cooling.     The  series  of 
observations  in   the   Garden   of  the   Horticultural 
Society  of  London  has  been  made  with  thermome- 
ters covered  with  black  wool — one  in  the  shade, 
another   in   the   sun  —  compared   with   a   common 
thermometer  in  the  shade.  M  de  Gasparin,  wishing 
that  his  thermometers  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  plants,  or  at  least  the  uppermost  roots  of 
plants,  covered  their  bulbs  with  a  millimeter  of  earth. 
"  It  appears  to  me  useless  to  discuss  which  of 
these  thermometrical  contrivances  is   the  best.     I 
regard  them  as  all  bad  when  applied  to  vegetable 
life.     No  one,  indeed,  can  suppose  that  the  surfaces 
of  branches  or  of  leaves  are  heated  by  the  sun,  or 
cooled  by  radiation,  in  the  same  way  as  this  or  that 
thermometer.     We  have  to  deal  with  solid  bodies 
into  which  heat  penetrates  slowly,  and  we  compare 
them  to  liquid  mercury  where  the  molecules  shift 
their  place  as  they  are  heated.     We  have  to  deal 
with  green  surfaces,  mixed  more  or  less  with  brown, 
yellow,  &c.,  and  we  compare  them  with  surfaces  of 
one  uniform  colour,  sometimes  very  different  from 
green.     The  shining  surface  of  a  leaf  reflects  a  part 
of  the  light,  and  we  compare  it  with  the  round  bulb 
of  a  glass  thermometer,  or  with  black  wool ;  neither 
of  which  will  reflect  a  single  luminous  ray.     In  a 
plant  the  cold  of  night  does  not  force  back  the  leaves 
or  flowers  which  are  formed  during  the  day  ;  alter- 
nations destroy  nothing ;  and  yet  vpe  compare  a  plant 
to  a  thermometer,  in  which  the  retreat  of  the  mer- 
cury is  calculated  by  subtracting   the  amount  of  its 
previous  rise.     Finally  all  physiologists  know  that 
the  chemical  part  of  the  solar  rays  has  an  immense 
influence  upon  vegetable  tissue,  for  it  is  this  (inde- 
pendently of  heat)  which  causes- carbonic  acid  to  be 
decomposed,    and  much    water    to   be   evaporated 
through  the  stomates.     A  luminous  ray,  almost  de- 
void of  heat,  must  certainly  exercise  its  influence. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  useful  to  have  a  measure 
which  shall  determine  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
the  heating  and  chemical  action  of  the  solar  rays." 

Hence  M.  Alphonse  de  Candolle  contends  that 
the  only  logical  way  of  measuring  the  effect  of  solar 
rays  upon  vegetation  is  to  obseiwe  plants  themselves, 
"  that  is  to  say,  to  compare  their  gi'owth ;  1,  in  shade 
and  in  sunshine  ;  2,  under  different  degrees  of  solar 
intensity,  according  to  season  and  situation." 

In  what  way  he  proposes  to  do  tliis  we  shaU  ex- 
plain on  a  future  occasion. 


Time  was  when  persons  particularly  distinguished 
for  rascality  were  called  "  Rogues  in  Grain."  It  is 
now  necessary  to  alter  the  designation  ;  the  title  of 
Rogues  in  Guano  must  henceforward  be  conferred 
on  people  characterised  by  cheating,  lying,  and  all 
imaginable  dishonesty.  The  extent  to  which  the 
public  is  now  being  plundered  would  be  incredible, 
if  it  were  not  notorious  that  fraud  can  find  any 
amount  of  folly  on  wlxich  to  operate.  We  boast  of 
the  advance  of  intelligence,  of  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, of  the  mighty  changes  produced  by  education, 
and  yet  we  yearly  witness  worse  cases  than  ever  of 
gigantic  swindling  on  the  one  hand,  and  stiU  more 
prodigious  credulity  on  the  other. 

According  to  the  Parliamentary  return,  published 
in  our  columns  (p.  314),  it  appears  that  the  total 
quantity  of  Peruvian  guano  imported  in  1849  was 
73,567  tons.  Is  any  one  simple  enough  to  suppose 
that  this  represents  the  amount  sold  in  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Bristol  1  Why,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  deliveries  by  the  guano  dealers— of 
course  we  do  not  mean  the  importers — are  at  least 
200,000  tons;  probably  much  greater.  There  is 
now  before  us  a  list  of  10  houses,  in  London  alone, 
engaged  in  the  adulteration  of  this  substance.  One 
of  the  agents  employed  by  one  of  these  houses  con- 
tracts for  the  delivery  of  30  tons  of  mere  loam  per 
week,  and  thus  sends  about  15,000/.  worth  of  fraud 
annually  into  the  guano  market.    But  as  mere  loam 
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wiU  not  seU  as  guano,  but  Ti^ires  to  be  flavoured, 
To  as  to  deceivf  the  country  buyers,  i    is  probable 
that     this     contract    really     represents 
60,000;.  ;    and   if    we   only    suppose 


And  we 
a   policy 


at  least 
each  of  the 
t"eTrondon""houses  to  have  dealings  to  the  same 
extent  we  have  from  London  alone  above  halt  a 
million's  worth  of  adulteration  disposed  of  annually. 
In  other  words,  the  landed  interest  is  fleeced  to 
this  extent  by  the  frauds  practised  in  the  metro- 
polis alone.  '  . 

This  may  sound  like  exaggeration,  but  we  believe 
it  to  be  near  the  truth.  Indeed  the  large  expenses, 
the  ingenious  and  costly  expedients  which  the 
Kogues  in  Guano  are  driven  to,  in  order  to  procure 
genuine  guano  with  -n-hich  to  flavour  their  stuti, 
sufficiently  show  the  magnitude  of  their  operations. 
The  importers  not  choosing  to  supply  them  directly 
they  are  driven  abroad  in  search  of  it :  and  cargoes 
sent  out  in  good  faith  to  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France,  are  actually  repurchased  in  the  foreign  ports 
on  English  account,  and  reimported  for  the  purposes 
of  adulteration.  In  addition  to  this,  all  sorts  of 
devices  are  employed  to  obtain  guano  here,  ostensibly 
for  one  party  but  in  reality  for  another.  An  ex- 
ample may  serve  to  explain  the  system.  It  is  not 
more  than  six  -sv-eeks  ago  that  one  of  the  most 
respectable  merchants  on  our  Corn  Market  was  asked 
by  a  correspondent  at  Amsterdam  to  purchase  a 
cargo  of  guano  for  exportation.  He  did  so,  fully 
believing  the  representation  made  to  him  to  be  true. 
But  the  London  dealers  contrived  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  guano,  and 
would  have  smuggled  it  into  one  of  their  mixing 
places,  had  not  an  accident  disclosed  their  intention 
and  put  an  end  to  the  scheme,  after  a  good  part  of 
the  cargo  had  actually  been  put  on  board  their  re- 
ceiving ship.  IMen  would  never  play  a  game  of  this 
sort  if  the  stakes  were  not  high,  and  the  chances 
of  winning  all  in  their  favour. 

One  may  wonder  how,  in  the  face  of  such  facts, 
the  trade  in  adulteration  thrives  so  much.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  doings  are  not  known 
in  the  country,  that  the  guano  mixers  are  among  the 
foremost  in  expressing  their  horror  of  such  prac- 
tices, and  that  the  small  buyers  are  far  more 
remarkable  for  simplicity  than  for  quick-sightedness. 
The  simplicity  of  the  class  of  small  buyers  is  indeed 
beyond  belief.  We  could  lay  our  hands  upon  a 
district,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Birmingham, 
where  guano,  mixed  with  30  per  cent,  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  actually  sells  for  a  better  price  than  genuine 
guano,  because  it  looks  nicer  !  There  is  a  story  of  a 
gentlewoman  who  declared  that  she  quite  enjoyed 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  dunghill — because  it  smelt 
of  high  rents  ;  but  that  the  value  of  manure  should 
be  estimated  by  the  niceness  of  its  look  was  a  dis- 
covery reserved  for  our  enlightened  age.  This  is 
probably  one  reason  why  the  trade  in  guano-mixing 
thrives  so  hugely, — guano  looks  so  much  better  when 
mixed  with  loam,  and  gas-lime,  and  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  ochre,  than  in  its  unadulterated  condition. 

Surely  this  is  a  most  serious  state  of  things. 
Surely  it  is  a  matter  of  very  grave  national  concern 
that  between  scoundrels  on  the  one  hand,  and  dupes 
on  the  other,  the  land  of  England  should  be  unable 
to  produce  the  crops  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding. 
Eor  ourselves  we  regard  the  guano  question  as  one 
the  importance  of  which  is  very  insufficiently  under- 
stood. Country  gentlemen  should  consider  that  it 
is  to  them  that  cultivators  look  for  advice,  and 
guidance,  and  aid,  in  a  case  like  this.  The  limited 
means  of  gardeners  and  farmers,— nay,  we  will  add, 
in  hundreds  of  cases  their  limited  perceptions — 
render  them  unable  to  contend  with  so  great  an  evil 
as  the  guano  fraud.  It  is  to  their  landlords,  or 
masters,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  they  naturally  turn 
for  PROTECTION  ;  and  that  protection  they  may  fairly 
claim.  What  the  small  people — and  they  are  the 
sufferers — cannot  do,  the  great  people  may  do  for 
them,  and  effectually.  One  thing  we  would  suggest  is 
that  the  assistance  of  middle-men  should  in  this 
matter  be  dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible  ;  and 
that  guano  be  bought  in  the  docks  from  the  ships 
that  bring  it.  It  is  understood  that  the  importers  de- 
liver quantities  as  small  as  30  or  40  tons.  For  this 
purpose  gentlemen  would  have  only  to  notify  to 
their  tenantry  that  as  soon  as  such  a  quantity  is 
subscribed  for  they  will  purchase  it  of  the  importers 
and  cause  it  to  be  sent  to  the  nearest  market  town, 
where  the  subscribers  can  each  receive  their  quota 
without  any  addition  to  the  first  cost  beyond  the 
expenses  of  transit;  and  the  middle-man's  trade 
is  gone.  None  but  fools  or  lunatics  would  in  such 
a  case  think  of  obtaining  guano  otherwise  than  from 
the  local  centres  here  proposed  ;  for  in  the  first 
place  it  would  be  cheaper,  and  in  the  next  place  its 
purity  would  be  beyond  suspicion. 

If  this  suggestion  were  but  carried  out  the  trade 
in  adulteration  would  fall  to  pieces ;  or  it  would  be 
.parried  on  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  foreigner,  who, 
i\  piust  bp  owned,  is  already  vrnder  considerable 


obligations  to  the  "  Rogues  in  Guano." 
will    take    leave    to   submit    that    such        _ 
would  be  of  more  real  public  advantage  than  idle 
hustings  speeches,  or  dreary  parliamentary  harangues, 
or  even  than  abusing  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


THE  MARKET  GARDENS  ROUND  LONDON. 

By  Jahes  Ccthill,  florist,  Camberwell. 
CoTENT-GARDEN,  the  head  market  of  thia  great  metro- 
poUs,  haa  long  been  celebrated  for  the  finest  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  flowers  in  the  world,  being  different 
now  from  the  time  when  the  poor  German  gardener 
settled  on  a  piece  of  land  near  the  Monster  public- 
house,  Chelsea,  on  the  lands  of  the  Westminster  family. 
This  man  bought  dung  where  he  could  find  it,  and  put 
it  on  his  ground.  The  landlord  brought  an  action 
against  him  ;  "but,"  sajs  the  landlord,  "as  you  are  an 
industrious  man,  I  shall  forgive  jou  if  you  will  promise 
me  never  to  poison  my  land  any  more,  by  putting  such 
filthy  stuff  on  it."  The  market  gardeners  round  Lon- 
dou  from  time  to  time  have  been  stimulated  by  re- 
ceiving large  prices  for  then:  articles,  from  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  wealth.  It  being  the  head-quarters  of 
the  government  of  this  mighty  empire  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  people,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  most 
extravagant  prices  could  be  obtained  in  Covent-garden 
market  I  For  dung  the  carter  is  allowed  2s.  6t/.  for  a 
single  load,  and  for  waggons  is.  I  have  known  many 
coachmen  in  the  Mews  at  the  west  end,  that  were 
obliged  to  give  those  carters  dd.,  9d.,  and  Is.  to  clear 
the  manure  away.  These  men  have  long  hours  ;  but 
between  wages,  which  are  from  15s.  to  20s.  weekly,  and 
the  buying  of  manure,  their  wages  sometimes  reach  30s. 
per  week.  A  country  person  will  hardly  believe  me 
when  I  tell  him  that  nine  cart  and  waggon  loads  of 
vegetables  have  been  brought  by  one  grower,  the  cele- 
brated Messrs.  Fitch,  of  Fulham,  off  their  100  acres  of 
land,  and  all  sold  in  Covent-garden  by  Mr.  Fitch  by 
9  o'clock  in  the  same  morning.  Those  men  once  sent  in 
a  four-horse  waggon  of  scarlet  Ten-weeks  Stock,  all 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  in  full  bloom  ;  they  were 
sold  by  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  fetched  30/. ;  but 
it  did  not  pay  the  expenses,  and  was  discontinued 
another  year. 

Sixty  pounds  have  been  obtained  for  an  acre  of 
Cabbages,  and  upwards  of  100/.  for  an  acre  of  Rhu- 
barb, and  more  for  Asparagus,  ItO.'.  for  an  acre  of 
white  Cos  Lettuce,  150/.  for  an  acre  of  Strawberries, 
&c.  I  have  myself  taken  30/.  for  15  rods  of  ground  of 
early  Potatoes  in  the  open  ground,  managed  as  I  have 
directed  in  my  pamphlet ;  10s.  for  a  Cucumber,and  203. 
for  a  Melon,  2s.  an  ounce  for  forced  Strawberries,  and 
25s.  for  forced  Grapes  per  pound.  I  have  also  taken 
6s.  a  pound  for  early  Strawberries,  in  the  open  ground, 
upon  early  borders.  The  above  prices  seem  high,  but 
the  expenses  are  enormous.  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Fulham, 
has  told  me  that  his  100  acres  have  some  years  cost 
him,  everything  included,  very  nearly  4000/.  The 
above  prices  cannot  any  longer  be  maintained  j  an 
immense  change  has  taken  place  since  free  trade  and 
railroads  have  been  introduced. 

The  change  is  fearful  upon  the  old  market  gardeners 
• — they  cannot  understand  it.  They  little  think  how 
many  fresh  market  gardens  have  sprung  up  in  all 
directions,  and  along  the  lines  of  railways — land  at  30s. 
an  acre  instead  of  Ifl/.,  labour  low,  railway  carriage 
cheap,  and  everj'thing  else  in  proportion.  And  again, 
all  those  families  that  used  to  consume  the  London 
grown  article,  now  have  their  own  garden  produce  sent 
by  railway.  They  little  think,  also,  that  railways  and 
steamboats  are  continually  emptying  London  on  the 
Sundays,  and  all  other  times,  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
to  eat  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  country  gardens. 
That  was  not  the  case  a  few  years  back.  However  hard 
it  may  be  for  those  near  London  who  are  high  rented 
and  moat  severely  taxed,  yet  it  is  a  great  and  decided 
change  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind.  Railroads 
have  given  one  great  advantage  in  the  early  spring  to 
the  London  growers.  Having  the  climate  in  their 
favour,  they  send  a  great  deal  of  their  vegetables  north- 
wards— as  early  Potatoes,  Peas,  French  Beans,  Cauh- 
flowers.  Rhubarb,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  other  finer 
sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  foreign  articles  do 
not  hurt  our  markets  in  the  vegetable  line,  because  being 
grown  in  a  warmer  climate,  they  come  in  long  before 
we  do,  and  by  the  time  our  early  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers, 
i'eas,  French  Beans,  &c.,  are  in,  the  foreigners'  early 
crop  is  over,  or  at  least  it  would  not  pay  them  to  con- 
tend against  us,  unless  in  Cucumbers,  and  they  are  bad. 
As  for  Dutch  Melons,  no  one  of  refined  taste  will  eat 
them.  The  foreign  growers  have  hurt  our  fruit  trade 
to  an  immense  degree — such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Apricots,  &c.  As  for  Dutch  Grapes,  they 
look  beautiful,  but  are  tough,  and  three  seasons  out  of 
four  tasteless.  The  middle  classes  in  and  round  London 
cannot  afford  themselves  Strawberries  more  than  a  few 
times,  and  that  only  when  a  great  crop  is  in  full  bearing. 
When  a  pottle  is  sold  by  the  cultivators  at  6d.,  the 
weight  of  which  is  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  the  grower 
gets  only  id.,  and  after  paying  %d.  for  the  pottle,  and 
10/.  an  acre,  with  all  other  expenses,  the  Strawberry 
grower  is  but  poorly  paid.  Much  more  could  be  said 
about  the  market  gardening  of  London,  but  the  con- 
clusion we  must  come  to  is,  that  it  consists  in  continual 
dungmg,  trenching,  digging,  sowing,  hoeing,  planting, 
taking  the  produce  to  market,  brlDging  home  money  and 
dung,  paying  for  labour,  taxes,  and  breakage.  I  shall  not 
disregard  skill  altogether,  but  dung  is  the  very  fountain- 
head — jt  is  the  gold  in  a  half- formed  sKite ;  and  from  the 


immense  profits  returned,  it  stimulates  to  the  use  of 
Btill  more  manure,  till  at  last  the  ground  is  almost  a 
hotbed.  The  crops  are  no  sooner  planted  than  they 
find  their  food  at  once,  and  theb  growth  is  rapid  and 
fine.  This  will  explain  why  a  London  gardener  can 
get  up  acres  of  Turnips  where  farmers  fail.  Rotation, 
no  doubt,  is  good  in  all  crops  where  the  land  is  poor) 
but  as  I  have  grown  Potatoes  these  ten  years  upon  the 
same  ground,  and  every  year  the  crop  increases,  I  for 
one  care  little  about  rotation. 

The  market  gardeners  of  London  could  bring  the 
early  produce  in  much  sooner  by  forming  beds,  the 
perpendicular  part  facmg  the  north,  the  bed  sloping  to 
the  south,  as  1  have  practised  myself  years  ago  in  a 
stiff  soil,  and  light,  too  ;  and  with  the  protection  of 
glass  over  these  beds,  as  recommended  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Necta- 
rines, they  might  almost  bid  defiance  to  the  foreign 
grower.  With  the  assistance  of  glass  and  the  slopes 
together,  they  would  certainly  be  equal  to  the  gardens 
round  Paris.  Without  protection  of  glass  we  can  pro- 
long fruits  and  vegetables  out  of  doors  without  any 
loss,  but  what  is  most  wanted  is  early  fruits  and  vege- 
tables at  a  cheap  rate,  which  can  only  be  effected  by 
some  cheap  process  such  as  has  been  recommended 
above.  I  am  about  to  publish  a  pamphlet  on  12  of  the 
leading  and  most  useful  plants  and  vegetables.  I  have 
proposed  an  entirely  new  plan  of  growing  Asparagus 
and  Seakale,  and  if  carried  out  properly,  the  million 
will  partake  of  those  most  delicious  vegetables  which  at 
present  they  never  taste.  Abridged  from  the  Maidstone 
Journal, 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

{Coiiiimud  from  p.  341.) 
Genus  I.  Blight  \_Nebbia'\. — I  thus  designate  that 
disease  of  plants  which  shows  itself  by  spots  in  the  first 
instance  of  a  pale  and  dead  colour,  but  which  subse- 
quently become  reddish,  or  sometimes  yellow  or  black, 
or  of  other  colours,  but  generally  dark.  They  usually 
cover  the  surface  of  the  plant,  but  sometimes  also  they 
attack  the  internal  substance.  Sometimes,  after  the 
appearance  of  the  spots,  there  may  be  seen  on  them  an 
exudation,  either  deuse  and  even  or  powdery.  The 
appearances  vary  also  according  to  the  part  of  the  plant 
atfected.     Thence  we  may  distinguish  several  species. 

First  species.  External  Blight. — The  external  parts 
of  plants,    whether  green    or   variously    coloured,    are 
liable  to  be  suddenly  covered  with  larger  or  smaller 
spots,  and  in  greater  quantities  under  one  aspect  than 
on  the  other  side.     These  spots  first  appear  of  a  pallid 
hue  if  on  a  green  surface,  or  of  a  whitish  colour  where 
the  organs  are  variously  tmted  ;  they  then  rapidly  pass 
to  a  darker  shade,  and,  as   1  have  observed,  ditfering 
according  to  the  species  of  plant.      Sometumea  the  evil 
stops  at  these  symptoms,  and  then  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, but  only  too  often  the  leaves  attacked  shrivel  and 
die.     He  who  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  leaves  in  the 
vegetable  economy,  will  understand  the  injury  this  bhght  . 
intlicts  on  trees,  preventing  the  buds  from  attaining  the 
necessary  perfection.     It  is  well  known  that  leaves  thus 
spotted  are  most  injurious  if  given  to  cattle  as  food. 
Sometimes  the  stalks  also  are  spotted  ;  and  Beans  and 
other  leguminous  plants  often  afford  sad  instances,  where 
they  become  quite  black,  and  it  la  useless  gathering 
their  seeds.     For  the  most  part  this  disease  declares 
itself  in  spring  ;  at  that  season  when,  after  a  shghtrain, 
the  sun  bursts  out  at  intervals,  it  strikes  the  plants 
with  its  ardent  rays,  and  the  spots  appear.     The  same 
thing  happens  when  at  that  season  or  in  summer  a  fog 
arises  through  which  the  sun  bursts  forth.     On  that 
account  this  disease  has  been  designated  as  solar  spots ; 
but,   correcting   what   I    have    said  in  my   essay   on 
Nosology,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  designate  it,  with 
all  our  agriculturists,  by  the  name  of  blight  (nebbia). 
On  Mulberry  trees  it  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  purplisit — 
spots,  which,  if  given  to  silkworms,  causes  their  death. 
The  spots  of  the  Elm  and  of  several  other  plants  are  of 
a  rusty  colour,  whilst  those  of  the  Vine  are  red.     The 
epidermis  of  fruits  becomes  variously  spotted.     I  have 
observed  that  pericarps  or  seeds  which  are  white  have 
reddish  spots,  and  in  general  others  have  them  dark,  cr 
brownish.    Fruits  are  never  equally  covered  with  themj 
but  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.     In  leaves 
their  colour  is  darker  on  the  upper  than  on  the  imder 
side.     In  some  years  the  spots  are  smaller,  but  more 
numerous    than    in    others.     It  appears  to   me   that 
amongst  trees,  those  whose  leaves  are  the  most  delicate 
are  the  most  subject  to  them.     In  shady  places  trees 
are  rarely  exempt  from  some  traces  of  this  external 
blight.     Among  lierbs,  those  in  gardens  are  the  most 
affected. 

Second  species.  Internal  Blight.  —  Sometimes 
neither  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  flowers,  nor  any  other 
external  parts,  give  any  visible  sign  of  bhght ;  but  if  the 
fruits  are  opened  it  will  be  observed  that  those,  for 
instance,  which  have  a  fleshy  pericarp,  are  full  either 
of  smad  dots  or  of  blackish  or  yellowish  spots,  which 
corrupt  the  whole  pulp  and  render  it  insupportable  to 
the  palate.  The  seeds,  also,  may  be  full  of  black  dots  in 
their  farinose  substance.  The  same  occurs  in  edible 
roots,  especially  when  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  as  also  in 
legumraous  seeds,  which  often  turn  out  to  be  most 
afflicted  by  them  when  the  general  appearance  of  the 
plauts  is  the  finest.  I  have  observed  in  the  case  of 
these  seeds,  that  when  fresh  shelled  they  have  a 
greenish  white  spot,  from  whence  exudes  a  fluid  which 
indurates  as  the  seed  dries.  Unfortunately,  we  in  some 
years  fiud  many  fruits  also  ,thus  affected  ;  amongst 
those  of  .our  country,  jthis  internal    blight   is   most 
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frequent  in  Pears,  Apples,  and  more  especially  in  Figs 
of  tlie  first  crop  ;  those  of  the  second  crop  are  mostly 
subject  to  it  externally.  Oranges,  when  blighted,  have 
no  juice,  but  are  full  of  a  substance  resembling  semo- 
lina. Beans,  amongst  legummoug  plants,  Wheat, 
Maize,  Barley,  Rye,  Oats,  and  many  wild  Gramineffi, 
are  subject  to  this  disease,  which,  however,  is  less  com- 
mon  in  Wheat  than  in  other  grains.  Those  growing 
along  ditches,  or  which  have  little  access  to  air  and 
light,  or  are  in  very  watery  places,  are  particularly 
liable,  if  proper  attention  is  not  paid. 

Third  species.  Yellow  Blight.— This  disease  is 
common  to  many  plants,  and  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  first  species.  In  spring  it  attacks  more  esp'ecially  all 
'kinds  of  corn  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  does  no 
great  damage.  The  leaves,  in  the  height  of  their 
vegetation,  are  observed  to  assume  gradually  a  whitish 
green  tinge,  in  spots  of  a  long  shape,  which  by  degrees 
iecome  yellow,  but  do  not  pass  that  stage  ;  they  do  not 
turn  brown,  nor  are  they  covered  by  any  extraneous 
matter  on  their  surface.  I  have  often  observed  them, 
in  years  when  vegetation  has  commenced  with  great 
vigour,  and  has  then  become  languishing  in  May,  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  wet,  the  disease  is  more 
frequent.  I  have  never  observed  it  on  trees,  and  very 
jrarely  on  any  herb  not  gramineous. 

Fourth  species.  JIelume  Blight.  —  Under  this 
name  of  melume,  I  understand  a  disease  which  not  un- 
frequently  occurs  among  corn,  especially  in  Wheat, 
and  known  in  Lombardy  under  the  name  of  fumana. 
The  grain  is  covered  with  spots,  as  in  the  preceding 
species  ;  but,  besides  that,  amongst  the  chaff  which  in- 
closes the  grain  there  appears  a  yellow  glutinous  and 
foetid  powder.  If  rain  comes  to  wash  it  away,  it  has  no 
prejudicial  efi'ect  on  the  grain,  but  otherwise  it  suffers 
considerably,  and  often  remains  ill-nourished  and  of  bad 
quality.  In  the  province  of  Reggio,  where  I  have  had 
Uie  best  opportunity  of  observing,  it  is  seldom  that  it 
does  not  appear  more  or  less,  precisely  when  the  ear 
las  been  fecundated.  The  substance  in  question  has  a 
vesicular  and  spotty  appearance.  It  may  also  be  found 
m  the  axUlae  of  the  leaves  and  about  their  sheaths. 
This  and  the  preceding  species  may  afflict  the  plant  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  be  likewise  accompanied  bv 
one  of  the  sorts  of  rust. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
The  following  materials  are  essential  to  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  plants  in  pots,  and  should  be  kept 
always  within  reach  of  the  potting  bench,  in  a  condition 
fit  for  immediate  use.  It  is  this  foresight  which  has 
Tendered  the  course  easy  to  many  a  successful  aspirant ; 
-the  want  of  it  is,  and  has  been,  the  ruin  of  half  the 
plants  propagated  in  this  country.  The  foundation  of 
all  cultivation  depends  upon  having  loam,  peat,  sand, 
and  decayed  manure  at  all  times  in  proper  condition. 
Loam,  to  be  in  condition  for  potting,  requires  to  be  laid 
_np  m  a  heap  for  at  least  8  or  10  months,  in  order  that 
Us  vegetable  fibre  may  be  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
The  best  of  all  loams  is  that  procured  from  very  old 
pastures  or  commons.  The  surface  should  be  pared 
off  not  more  than  2  inches  in  thickness.     This  should 


the  earth  over  the  intended  bed  ;  he  then  takes  a  step 
backward,  repeats  the  same  operations,  and  so  on  till 
he  attains  the  place  of  the  intended  main  channel. 
Gardeners  become  so  very  dexterous  in  this  business 
that  no  line  is  needed  for  marking  out  the  transverse 
beds  ;  yet  they  are  all  made  straight  and  of  uniform 
breadth.  By  slight  pressure  of  the  aissade  on  the 
ground  it  is  sufficiently  hardened  for  the  channel,  and 
any  loose  mould  that  may  have  remained  in  the  first 
aissade-length  of  channel  is  taken  up  with  the  second 
charge  of  the  tool.  When  all  the  transverse  beds  and 
channels  have  been  formed,  a  line  is  used  to  mark  out 
the  main  channel,  which  is  then  formed  in  the  same 
way  that  the  transverse  channels  had  been  made, 
excepting  that  the  earth  taken  out  of  it  is  used  to  form 
the  dams  across  it.  If  it  should  happen  that  earth 
falls  into  a  channel,  or  that  any  part  of  it  allows 
water  to  sink  in  too  rapidly,  the  gardener  when 
watering  remedies  the  defect  by  drawing  the  aissade 
along  the  faulty  channel.  No  English  garden  tool  could 
well  supply  the  place  of  the  aissade,  but  the  manner 
of  using  it  being  so  different  from  what  English  gar- 
deners are  accustomed  to,  they  might  perhaps  be  dis- 
couraged on  first  trial  of  it,  but  a  little  practice  and 
perseverance  would  doubtless  bring  it  into  favour.  In 
some  few  gardens  where  water  has  to  traverse  a  very 
great  length,  as  also  sometimes  for  crossing  footpaths, 
half  pipes  of  common  pottery  are  used  ;  they  are  about 
a  yard  long,  from  3  to  6  inches  diameter,  are  bedded  in 
the  ground  end  to  end,  and  common  puddling  at  the 
joints  suffices  to  make  them  water-tight.  I  can  quite 
confirm  what  is  said  in  the  Chronicle  as  to  the  number 
of  hands  employed  in  such  gardens.  I  knew  a  similar 
one  in  the  south  of  France.  The  whole  garden  was  ir- 
rigated twice  a  week  in  hot  weather,  that  is  for  three  or 
four  months  of  summer;  but  there  was  another  time- 
consuming  and  fatiguing  business  of  the  men — they 
carried  on  their  heads  a  load  to  market  a  mile  off  every 
day  ;  the  garden  produce  was  arranged  in  baskets  on  a 
board  -5  or  G  feet  long,  which  they  balanced  on  their 
heads  (the  gardener  himself,  that  is,  and  his  man)  ;  the 
gardener's  wife  also  carried  a  load  in  a  basket.  The 
boys  were  10  and  12  years  old  ;  they  had  their  school- 
ing in  the  winter.  The  gardener's  wife,  aided  by  the 
weeding  women,  every  afternoon  washed  and  packed 
what  was  to  be  taken  to  market  the  next  morning. 
Market  gardeners  about  Montpellier  are  a  most  la- 
borious set ;  they  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well 
lodged,  most  of  them  have  clean  linen  every  day,  and 
those  I  saw  had  every  part  of  their  summer  dress 
washed  once  a  week.  B. 

Plumbago  Larpent<B  has  proved  hardy  here.  I  saw  a 
plant  this  morning  growing  very  freely  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Banting,  a  nurseryman.  It  was  planted  out  last 
spring.   Thos.  Taylor,  Colchester  Hospital,  June  i. 

Amaryllis  Acramanii. — This  beautiful  Amaryllis  has 
a  bulb  very  large  and  round,  with  rather  a  long  neck. 
The  leaves  are  pale  green,  revolute,  and  tapering  to  a 
point ;  scape  two  or  more  flowered,  pale  glaucous 
green  ;  flowers  very  large  and  spreading  ;  petals  long, 
broad,  acuminate,  and  slightly  undulated  ;  deep  green 
at  the   base,  becoming  nearly  white  to  about  one-half 
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•i,„„f„„j- »     .  .,,        ^ .- their  length,  and  from  the  middle  to  the  point  of  each, 

oe  01  medium  texture,  neither  too  stiff  nor  too  much      c  c       j  ■  u  i  .    i,       .t  h     i-     j        J 

;„„i;„.        ,  J        -irru  •  '"'"^"  i  of  a  Very  fine  deep  rich  scarlet,  beautifu  ly  hned  and 


inclining   to    sand.       Where    convenience    admits     f"' ? '^y ''"-"'-I'  ^--^  ■=--'-■■'"=;."•■""''/""<="  auu 

T,o»;„™  .„„   1,-   J  u       •        ^"""•^u'Kuce    aumiia    oi  ^  reticulated  with  deep  crimson,  extendmg  over  the  who  e 

having  two   kinds,   a  heavier   and   a   lighter  soil   will '  ■  ■        •  ■  •  ■  -  - 

be  found   of  great  advantage  in  pot  culture,  as  they 

will   tend   to   accommodate  plants  of  different  habits. 

Peat,  suited  for  plants,  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  some 

localities.     Wimbledon  Common  affords   au   abundant 


variety  for  selection.     In  choosing  it,  let  it  always  be 


except  the  central  stripes,  which  are  white  and  broad  ; 
the  sides  of  the  base  of  each  petal  are  richly  marked 
with  deep  brownish  purple.  The  stamens  are  about 
one- third  their  length  green,  the  remainder  fine  bright 
red  ;    the   pistil   is   similarly   coloured.     The    anthers 

_„ -   J  r  J  ^,        ,  -    „'  V-  --    before  bursting  are  of  a  rich  purple  ;   farina  yellow. 

?nn^^     -fT  ^  ^y /^}^^^  y^^""  f™^'  a_ wet,  boggy,    This  magnificent  hybrid  was  raised  in  1835  between  A. 

wlT-f  °mI™'         '  '^."  ''  "."-T^  ""*  ^"°  ""    aulica   platypetala,    and    A.  psittacma,    and    flowered 

Heath  itw.U  be  necessary  tostack  it  for  some  time  pre-    March  22d,  1839.     The  above  is  a  copy  of  the  original 

TnTl  ,i  »^  °'  '  1°  ""^■i''  u  ^*,  *^  ^""'^  ''°°'"  ■  description  of  A.  Acramanii,  which  I  made  at  the  time 
and  heathy  matter  may  be  easily  broken  up.  This  is  a  i  of  its  first  flowering.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Z3=  f  -r  important  item  m  the  compost,  as  it  £.  Acraman,  a  gentleman  of  this  city.  The  origin  of 
tends  to  keep  It  open,  and  it  also  assists  m  promoting  a.  Acramanii  pulcherrima,  which  wL  shown  at  the 
f^t  .1.  if 'i  f"^  "?  ?  "'^"''^'^  '*^'^  P^'-f^'^'ly  last  Chiswick  fete,  differs  from  that  of  A.  Acramanu  in 
nn^n=  *  ^Iso  always  be  kept  in  store  for  general  |  being  a  cross  between  A.  aulica  and  A.  Johnsoni,  but 
pu^oses;  stable  dung,  kept  until  it  is  quite  rotten,  is  :  „e  were  induced  to  give  it  that  name  in  consequence  of 
ft  »h^nl/'  ^  ^*'  anything.  If  possible  to  prevent  it,  its  resemblance  to  the  original  A.  Acramanu  in  the  size 
i  nn  pl!^^"  \^.^''«"«'i  t°  undergo  violent  fermenta-  and  form  of  its  flowers  1  but  its  coloui-s  are  far  more 
vpL  „i      r^  P     .  ','  <=°^-'^"°g'  "■'■ee  or  four  ,  beautiful ;  indeed,  amongst  the  number  of  varieties  of 

l^l  °}%  ^Ta  T^''y  "^^f"'-  Sand  of  a  pure  white  \  this  truly  magnificent  tribe  which  I  have  had  the  good 
t^n.fl^^  r"?i,  i^T  'l.'''^°^^?■«^  "  approaches  i  fortune  to  raise,  none  have  yet  equalled  the  out  in 
llTl^     1  t^-     ^^^  loc'i  '"<^s  furnish  this  ;    question  in  briUumcy  of  colour  and  general  good  quali- 

a^d  hence  large  quantities  are  contmually  being  sent    t,es.  James  Garaway  and  Co.,  Brisfol. 
n^»  1°^'^    "^       »"'  London  to  plant  cultivators        pi^ed  Peach  Walls  (see  p.  293)._Why  are  fined 
mtae  country.  ^  To  attempt^  anythmg  beyond  medio- 1  „aUs  not  more  generally  worked  in  sprmg,  with  a  view 

to  keep  off  frost  \  The  wall  formerly  mentioned  by 
me  was  built  28  years  ago,  and  has  been  worked  every 
year,  the  first  fires  being  applied  in  autumn  to  ripen 
the  wood.  Fires  are  again  lighted  in  spring  as  soon  as 
the  buds  begin  to  expand,  which  is  generally  about  the 
first  week  in  March,  and  they  are  continued  until  about 
the  middle  of  May.  An  EIruge  Nectarine,  28  years 
old,  and  covering  a  space  of  1-t  feet  (the  height  of  the 
wall)  by  16  in  breadth,  has  a  beautiful  crop  of  fruit  on 
it,  some  of  them,  on  the  20th  of  May,  measuring 
4  inches  round.  A  Peach  tree,  20  years  of  age,  14  feet 
by  20,  had  230  fruit  taken  off  it  at  the  first  thinning  on 
the  2Uth  of  May.  Some  of  the  fruit  left  measured  4i 
inches  in  circumference.  The  gardener  states  that  he 
generally  gathers  ripe  fruit  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  in  the  first  week  in  August,  and  that  he  continues 
to  have  plenty  through  the  greater  part  of  September. 
If  this  can  be  done  in  the  centre  of  Fifeshire,  can  it  not 
be  effected  elsewhere  1  And  if  it  can,  is  it  necessary 
for  gardeners  to  pat  their  employers  to  ttie  expense 


cnty,  without  being  possessed  of  the  above  materials, 
will  be  found  to  be  a  waste  of  labour;  for  although 
success  may  occasionally  be  obtained  in  indifferent  soU, 
it  will  after  all  be  but  a  mere  exception,  and  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  plants  will  grow  and  thrive  in 
any  compost,  however  carefully  attended  to,  unless 
some  attention  is  paid  to  their  natural  wants  and  habits; 
and,  further,  it  should  always  be  recollected  that  plants 
m  pots  are  in  an  artificial  position,  and  that  they  re- 
quire a  proportionate  amount  of  care  in  their  culti- 
vation. Pharo. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Distribution  of  Sewage.— Vewmt  me  to  add  some 
details  to  the  hints  contained  in  a  leaier  last  week. 
In  the  south  of  France  a  compartment  of  a  garden  being 
ready  to  be  formed  into  beds  and  channels  for  irriga- 
tion,  the  gardener  takes  up  with  the  aissade  a  charge 
of  earth  lengthways  from  the  intended  transverse 
cbannel,  and  with  a  sidewayjerk  of  the  toel  seattera 


(where  fined  walls  already  exist)  of  erecting  glass 
houses  on  the  principle  recommended  by  .Mr.  Fleming 
and  others  for  growing  Peaches  out  of  doors  ?  and  if 
they  were  put  up,  would  it  be  safe  to  trust  Peach  trees 
in  full  bloom  to  10  or  12  degrees  of  frost  ?  As  to' the 
protection  recommended  for  the  sides  of  such  houses, 
no  one  can  put  much  faith  in  it ;  if  such  protection  was 
sufficient,  "  Pharo"  would  not  have  to  state  (see  p.  325) 
"that  whole  walls  of  Peaches  are  already  numbered 
with  the  things  that  were."  I  may  mention  that  the 
situation  of  the  garden  to  which  I  allude  is  low  and 
naturally  damp,  and  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  light 
fires  in  autumn  to  ripen  the  wood,  as  it  is  generally 
thoroughly  ripened  by  solar  heat.  A  Peach  Admirer. 

Hartley's  Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass. — I  have  fop 
nearly  two  years  been  trying  rather  extensively 
Hartley's  patent  rolled  glass,  and  have  watched  with 
considerable  interest  the  various  accounts  of  its  suc- 
cessful application  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Chronicle.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  only  requires  to  be 
generally  known  to  be  universally  adopted  in  preference 
to  any  other  kind  of  glass.  I  have  n^ed  squares 
48  inches  long  by  18  inches  wide,  and  find  that  from 
thesmaller  quantity  of  wood  required,  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  labour  in  making,  painting,  and  glazing,  that 
there  is  an  actual  saving  in  price  of  nearly  25  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  a  house  covered  with  ordinary  crown 
or  sheet  glass.  Its  practical  advantages  are,  however, 
the  most  important.  The  plants  being  protected  from 
the  injurious  evaporation  of  the  direct  rays  of  a  scorch- 
ing sun,  require  one-third  less  watering;  their  foliage 
is  of  a  much  deeper  and  healthier  hue,  and  it  has  that 
peculiar  crispness  to  the  touch  indicative  of  a  most 
perfect  state  of  health.  I  find  that  under  it  plants  are 
scarcely  drawn  at  all ;  in  fact,  not  more  than  if  planted 
in  the  open  ground,  and  although  their  flowering  is 
retarded  seven  or  ten  days,  yet  the  bloom  lasts  so  much 
longer  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  as  to  more  than 
counterbalance  this  httle  objection.  For  Camellias  and 
other  plants  whose  leaves  are  liable  to  burn  it  is  in- 
valuable. One  strong  objection  used  against  it  was  that 
during  the  winter  months  it  would  lessen  the  light  to  a 
serious  extent.  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this, 
but  do  not  find  it  exist ;  similar  to  ground  glass  the 
light  is  universally  diffused  all  over  the  house  ;  and 
although  the  southern  side  of  a  plant  may  not  receive 
so  strong  a  ray,  yet  the  majority  of  the  leaves  receive  a 
much  larger  portion  of  light.  I  have  used  about  2000  feet 
of  it,  chiefly  in  a  span-roofed  house  70  feet  long ;  and  I  am 
so  much  satisfied  with  it  that  I  contemplate  fitting  up  a 
house  40  feet  by  30  for  specimen  plants.  In  all  my  pits 
it  is  used  only  on  the  south  side  ;  the  only  objection  I 
have  to  it  is  the  appearance  outside,  which  is  certainly 
far  from  pleasing,  but  this  is  of  very  minor  importance. 
If.  JVailes,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Gravel  Walks.— In  a  new  gravel  road  which  I  have 
had  constructed  down  a  gentle  declivity,  with  the  sur- 
face below  the  adjacent  turf,  I  have  been  annoyed  by 
the  gravel  having  been  washed  down  along  the  depres- 
sions on  the  two  sides.  Taking  your  advice,  I  have 
had  the  turf  taken  up,  a  quantity  of  the  under  soil  re- 
moved, and  the  turf  relaid  so  as  to  leave  the  road  higher 
than  the  turf.  The  cure  is  complete.  The  showers, 
instead  of  forming  gutters  in  the  road,  pass  off  to  the 
turf  without  causing  the  slightest  injury  to  the  gravel. 
Sigma, 

Country  Curate's  Garden. — If  I  were  to  advise  on 
this  subject,  I  should  say,  "  keep  a  cow "  instead  of 
bees,  and  plant  the  garden  chiefly  with  Mangold 
Wurzel.  There  is  often  enough  Grass  by  the  road  sides 
to  keep  a  cow  during  the  summer,  if  there  is  a  place  to 
turn  in  at  night,  and  the  Mangold  Wurzel  will  provide 
for  her  in  winter.  1  do  not  think  anything  else  would 
be  so  profitable.  F.  J.  Graham,  Cranford. 

Rose  Stocks. — The  cause  of  my  failure  with  the  crim- 
son Boursault  was  not  occasioned  by  "  working  on  Bour- 
sault  stocks  raised  from  thick  sappy,  instead  of  small 
hard,  cuttings."     The  cuttings  were  selected  with   ex- 
treme care  from  small,  hard,  well-ripened  wood.  Sappy 
cuttings  on  removal  from  the  cutting  bed  will  be  fouad 
to  be  more  or  less  decayed  ;  indeed  a  large  portion  of 
them  will  not  be  fit  to  plant  out.     Few  therefore  would 
think  of  putting  out  such  cuttings  a  second  time.     I  al- 
luded to  its  liability  to  decay  (when  grown  from  small 
hard  cuttings),  under  favourable  circumstances.      To 
explain  myself  more  fully  :  The  crimson  Boursault  par- 
takes more  of  the  habit  of  a  Raspberry  stool  than  any- 
thing  else  to  which  I  can  compare  it — in   trying   to 
renew  itself  annually  by  strong  succulent  shoots  from 
the  root.    True,  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  Rasp- 
berry canes  die  down  annually,  whilst  old  shoots  of  the 
Boursault  will  last  for  some  years.     When  this  Rose  is 
cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  fiowers,  the  old  shoots 
should  be  annually  well  thinned  out,  laying  in   their 
places   well-ripened    young   wood,    which   will    bloom 
finely  ;  if  the  old  shoots  are  suffered  to  remain,  small 
foliage  and  wretched  flowers  will  be  the  result.     Let  us 
suppose  a  strong  Bourbon  to  be  worked  upon  this  stock. 
For  the  first  year  or  two  it  will  grow  and  bloom  finely. 
During  this  time  Nature  strives  hard  to  regain   her 
place  ;  strong  thick  suckers  will  be  sent  up  in  abun- 
dance from  the  stock,  below  the  point  of  union,  and  from 
the  roots.     These  of  course  will  be  continually  rubbed 
off,  and  on  account  of  their  succulent  watery  nature  the 
stuck  will  speedily  commence  decaying  at  the  "otmds 
made  by  their  removal,  and  it  will  very  soon  perish.    If 
this  calamity  is  escaped,  after  a  few  years  the  plants 
become  unhealthy,  and  eventtially  die  ;  but  had  they 
been  worked  on  stocks  free  from  this  stooling  propeu- 
sitj- — stocks  that  would  send  and  continue  to  send  a 
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result  would  have  been  obtained.     In  order  to  explain 
Ihe  effects  of  this  stock  on  small  delicate  Tea  Roses   I 
shall  take  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  case  of  a 
Get  sta  ttn Xria  flore.^pleno  worked  upon  a  Laburnuni. 
The  Genista  grows  splendidly  and  flowers  profusely  the 
first  season,  forms  most  beautiful  heads  ;  but  how  long 
i^es  this  last  ?     Alas  !  when  the  plants  sink  into  repose 
in  the  autumn,  many  never  awake  again,  and  those  that 
do  lineer  on,  die  bit  by  bit  and  branch  by  branch,  and 
ere  a  second  autumn  returns,  they  too  are  swept  away. 
This  is  exactly  the  fate  of  delicate  Teas  worked  upon 
such  stocks.     If  I  am  asked  the  reason  of  all  this,  i 
reply  that  it  is  caused  by  the  stock  possessing  an  abun- 
dance of  organisable  matter  which  pushes  the  bud  out 
vigorously   the   first   season,   but  whilst  this  vigorous 
growth   proceeds  there  is  also  a  vigorous  root  action 
propelling  into  the  small  and  delicate  foliage  abundance 
of  crude  matter,  which  it  is  impossible  for  such  sinall 
and  delicate  organs  to  digest  and  assimilate— operations 
formerly  performed  by  the  large  foliage  of  the  stock  j 
hence  come  sickness,  decay,  and  death.     "  I  happen, 
says  "  An  Amateur,"  "  to  have  living  proofs  in  plants 
of  these  kinds  {many  of  which  trees  are  as  many  years 
old  as  the  Manetti  stock  has  been  known  in  England). ' 
Mr.  Rivers  states  that  he  received  the  Manetti  stock  from 
Italy  some  12  or  15   years  ago.     To  what  extent  were 
CeUne  and  crimson  Boursault  grown  as  stocks  at  that 
period  1     Many  of  the  Roses  named  by  "  An  Amateur  ' 
have  been   introduced  since   that   time.     "The^^finest 
Cloth  of  Gold  and  Devoniensis  in  the  kingdom,"  says 
«  An  Amateur,"  "  are  on  the  Celine  and  crimson  Bour- 
sault stocks."     Why  did  he  not  say  plainly  that  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  to  which  he  alludes,  is  worked  upon  Celine  ? 
■which  I  have  reason  to  know  it  is,  and  which  is  the 
stock  I  recommended  for  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Kivers.     When  a  cat  shall  be  able  to  consume  the  same 
amount  of  food  as  a  lion  or  a  tiger  ;  when  a  Shetland 
pony  will  be  capable  of  eating  and  digesting  the  same 
amount  as  a  dray-horse,  and  when  a  child  will  take  the 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  food  as  a  man,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  shall  all  the  delicate  Teas  and  Chinas  have  their 
nature  changed  by  being  worked  upon  Celine  aud  crimson 
Boursault.  John  Saul,  Durdham  Down  Nursery,  BHstol. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  qualities  of  the  Manetti 

stock   are  at  present  very  much  overrated.      It  has 
heen   grown  here  to   some    extent  for   many    years  ; 
various  experiments  have  been  made  with  it,  but  it  con- 
tinues to  sink  in  our  estimation.     I  believe  it  is  recom- 
mended chiefly  on  these  grounds — 1st,  as  a  stock  for  the 
small  and   delicate   growers   on    all   soils  ;  2dly,   as  a 
stock   for  all   kinds  on  light   soils.     To   take  the  first 
point,  my  experience  tells  me  that  it  is  a  bad  stock  for 
the  delicate  growers  on  good  soils.     It  there  forces  an 
unnatural  growth  ;    the  first  growth  from  the  bud  is,  I 
grant,  of  an  astonishing  vigour  ;  but  we  should  no  more 
regard  this  as  an  index  of  health  or  longevity  than  the 
physician  would  the  hectic  glow  on  the  cheek  of  a  con- 
sumptive patient.     The   leaf  falls  ;   on   the   return  of 
spring  the  growth  is  feeble,  and  the  plant  never  re- 
covers its  pristine  vigour.     But  the  worst  quality  of  this 
stock  is  its  great  excitability.     The  buds  are  developed 
so  thickly   and  so  rapidly  that  unless  the  plants  are 
closely  watched  the  stranger  bud  is  soon  starved  ;  and 
hence  it  appears  reasonable  that  Hoses  will  prove  shorter 
lived  on  this  stock  than  on  any  other.     It  may  be  useful 
for  the  small  and  delicate  growers  on  bad  soils.     It  may 
also  be  useful  for  pot  culture.     In  general  it  is  a  better 
stock  for  the  free  than  the  shy  growers  ;  hut  where  do 
the  former  refuse  to  grow  on  the  Dog-Rose  or  on  their 
own  roots  ?     Then,  as  to  soils  ;  in  light  soils,  as  far  as 
ay   observation  serves,  most  kinds  thrive  better    on 
their  own  roots  than  on  any  stock.     The  Manetti  being 
comparatively  new  is  but  little  known,  and  those  who  are 
fond  of  experimenting  may  do  well  to  try  it,  but  the 
present  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  will,  I  fear, 
cause  no  little  disappointment.  William  Paul,  Nurseries, 
Cheshuut,  Herts. 

Economical  Application  of  Waste  Steam. — I  used  it 
first  to  heat  a  tank,  but  I  have  lately  put  up  a  small 
Pine  stove  and  a  Melon  pit,  18  feet  each,  upon  Mr. 
Fleming's  plan  (who  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  his), 
and  1  have  introduced  the  steam  into  the  boiler  which 
heats  the  pipes,  so  that  at  nights,  and  other  times  when 
there  is  no  steam,  I  have  only  to  light  a  fire  under  the 
boiler  and  it  works  as  a  common  hot-water  apparatus, 
keeping  the  top  heat  at  75°  and  bottom  heat  at  85°,  or 
more  if  required.  When  the  steam  is  in  action,  the 
conden  ation  not  only  keeps  the  apparatus  quite  full  of 
•water,  but  a  large  quantity  runs  to  waste  ;  and  I  shall 
be  obliged  by  your  informing  me  if  this  distilled  water 
is  suitable  to  water  plants  ■  with  ;  as  if  it  is,  I  have  a 
constant  supply  of  warm  water  always  at  hand.  D.  H., 
Bilstoii.  [Yes.] 

Distribution  of  Sewage  Water. —  I  should  recom- 
mend your  correspondent  to  try  either  j  or  1  inch 
gutta  percha  tubing,  which  is  much  cheaper  than 
leather.  I  tried  hemp  hose,  which  would  only  last 
one  season  ;  aud  I  have  leather  hose,  but  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  attention  to  keep  it  in  order,  and 
it  has  burst  two  or  three  times  wiih  the  pressure  from 
our  water-works— about  200  feet— but  the  gutta  percha 
which  we  tried  last  season  requires  no  care  or  attention, 
for  it  is  frequently  left  on  the  Grass  or  under  the  trees 
for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time,  when  it  is  frequently 
used  ;  and  when  it  is  put  by,  there  is  no  occas-iou  to  do 
anything  to  it.  The  gutta  percha  tubing  has  never 
burst,  and  it  appears  quite  as  good  as  when  it  was  first 
purchased.  1  should  not  recommend  a  larger  sized 
tubing  than  1  inch,  and  if  %  would  be  of  sufiicient  size 


it  would  be  better  for  turning  about.  B.  M.  Jutland, 
Holderness  House,  Hull.  _  m       i,-  1,1 

The  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution.— Iwo  higniy 
respectable  gardeners  from  Cheshire  called   iipon  me 
last  week.     They  complained  very  much  of  the  mode 
of  electing  pensioners  for  the  above  institution  ;  they 
said  there  was  no  chance  for  a  country  gardener  gettmg 
elected.    I  stated  that  that  was  not  true.    The  majority 
of  subscribers  however  being  round  London,  no  doubt 
most  of  the  pensioners  belong  to  its  neighbourhood.     1 
nevertheless   altogether    disapprove   of    the    mode    ot 
electing  the  pensioners.     My  plan  would  simply  be  this 
—that  no  old  gardener  or  widow  be  allowed  their  names 
on  the  books  unless  they  are  eligible,  then  the  oldest  on 
the  list  to  he  chosen  at  once.     If  this  were  the  case, 
hundreds  more  would  join  the  institution  ;  I  also  object 
to   clause   2,   in  rule  3,   which   says  that  "A  market 
gardener  cannot  be  eligible  unless  he  has  held  5  acres 
and  been  duly  rated  in  the  parish  books  for  20  years  ; 
this  no  doubt  excludes  many  persons.    Again  m  clause  3 
of  the   same  rule,   "All   nurserymen    and    seedsmen 
must  he  rated   in   the   parish   hooks   for   20   years  ; 
this  excludes  myself  and  many  others,  and  if  the  above 
objections  are  not  immediately  removed,  I  for  one  must 
withdraw  my  name.    The  Originator  of  the  Institution. 
Transmutation  of  Species.— To  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  who  may  feel  interested  in 
this   marvellous  doctrine,  the   following  remarks  will 
probably  be  acceptable.     They  are  taken  from  a  little 
work,  by  Professor  Whewell,  entitled  "  Indications  of 
the  Creator,"  and  evidently  designed  as  a  reply  to  the 
startling  views  propounded  some  years  ago  m  '  Ves- 
tices  of   the   Natural  History   of  Creation."      To  the 
questions,  "  In  what  manner  do  species  which  were  not, 
be.'in  to  be  ? "  and  «  How  we  are  to  recognise  the  species 
which  were  originally  created  distinct  ?  "  Dr.  Whewell 
observes,  '■  the  most  remarkable  point  m  the  attempts 
to    answer    these   and    the    like    is    the   controversy 
between   the    advocates    and    opponents   of    the   doc- 
trine of  the  transmutation  of  species.       This  question 
is,    even   from  its  physiological  import,   one  of  great 
interest  ;  and  the   interest  is  much  enhanced   by  our 
geological  researches,  which  again  bring  the  question 
before  us  in  a  startling  form,  and  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
We  shall,   therefore,  briefly  state  the  point  at  issue. 
We  see  that  animals  and  plants  may,  by  tbe  influence 
of  breeding,  and  of  external  agents  operating  upon  their 
constitution,  be  greatly  modified,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
varieties  and  races  difl'erent  from  what  before  existed. 
How  different,  for  instance,  is  one  kind  and  breed  of 
dog  from   another!      The  question   then   is,  whether 
organised  beings  can  by  the  mere  working  of  external 
causes,  pass   from  one   type  of  one  species  to  that  oi 
another  ?     Whether   the   ourang-outang   may,   by  the 
power   of   external   circumstances   be    brought    withm 
the  circle  of  the  human  species  ?     And  the  dilemma  in 
which  we  are  placed  is  this  :  that  if  species  are  not  thus 
interchangeable,  we  must  suppose  the  fluctuations  of 
which  each  species  is  capable,  and  which  are  apparently 
indefinite,  to  be  bounded  by  rigorous  limits  ;  whereas, 
if  we  allow  such  a  transmutation  of  species,  we  abandon 
that  belief  in  the  adaptation  of  the  structure  of  every 
creature  to  its  destined  mode  of  being,  which  not  only 
most  persons  would  give  up  with  repugnance,  but  which 
has  constantly  and  irresistibly  impressed  itself  on  the 
minds  of  the  best  naturalists  as  the  true  view  of  the 
order  of  the  world.     The  question  of  the  limited  or  un- 
limited  extent  of    the   modifications   of    animals   and 
plants  has  received  full  and  careful  consideration  from 
eminent  physiologists;  and  in   their  opinions  we   find 
an  indisputable  preponderance  to  that  decision  which 
rejects  the  transmutation  of  species,  and  which  accepts 
the^former  side  of  the  dilemma ;  namely,  that  the  changes 
of  which  each  species  is  susceptible,  though  difficult  .to 
define  in  words,  are  limited  in  fact.     It  may  be  con- 
sidered, then,  as  determined  by  the  overbalance  of  phy- 
siological authority,  that  there  is  a  capacity  in  all  species 
to  accommodate  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  a 
change  of  external  circumstances  ;  this  extent  varying 
greatly  according  to  the  species.     There  may  thus  arise 
changes  of  appearance  or  structure,  and  s()me  of  these 
changes   are   transmissible   to   the   offspring  ;  but  the 
mutations  thus  supeyinduced  are  governed  by  constant 
laws,   and    confined   within    certain    limits.     Indefinite 
divergence  from  the  original  type  is  not  possible,  and 
the  extreme  limit  of  possible  variation  may  usually  he 
reached  in  a  short  period  of  time  ;  in  short,  species 
have  a  real  existence  in  nature,  and  a  transmutation 
from  one  to  another  does  not  exist."   W.  B.  B. 

After-treatment  of  Potatoes  cut  down  by  Frost.— My 
Potatoes  were  all  cut  down  by  frost  on  the  10th  of  May ; 
and  when  the  leading  shoots  are  destroyed,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  whole  ot  the  buds  or  eyes  below,  which 
under  other  conditions  would  not  have  grown,  start 
into  growth.  The  large  quantity  of  shoots  thus  pro- 
duced weakens  and  very  much  diminishes  the  ci'op. 
With  a  view  to  induce  the  leading  shoots  to  grow  as 
strongly  as  before,  pull  off  all  the  small  shoots  which 
will  separate  freely,  and  allow  only  the  strongest  to 
remain.  Large  fields  of  Potatoes  might  be  thus 
operated  on  by  women  and  children,  and  it  would  be 
found  that  the  result  would  pay  for  the  extra  labour. 
I  have  left  several  alternate  rows  unpulled,  and  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  pulled  rows  is  very 
visible,  although  they  have  only  heen  denuded  of  their 
branches  about  a  week.  The  plan  might  he  practised 
in  regard  to  small  whole  tubers,  which  throw  up  many 
stems.  The  pulled  up  shoots  have  good  roots,  and 
might  be  used  for  filling  vacancies.  I  have  planted  a 
row  of  them.  James  Cuthill,  Camberwell. 


The  Brown  Scum  on  Water  is,  1  believe,  the  in- 
cipient state  of  a  common  Conferva.  I  cannot  send  you 
the  name,  as  I  have  no  work  in  which  it  is  figured.  _  It 
consists  of  numerous  catenate  threads,  which  in  time 
become  felted  together,  and  may  often  he  seen  after 
floods  in  the  form  of  whitish-brown  paper,  adhermg  to 
boughs  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  pools.  I  send  you  a 
sketch  of  a  Iresh  filament  and  a  portion  of  the  dry  sub- 
stance. It  might  have  suggested  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  and  is  a  beautiful  object  for  the  microscope, 
F.  J.  Graham,  Cranford. 


LiNNEAN,  June  4. — The  President  in  the  chair.     The 
Chairman  'nominated   Dr.  Horsfield,   Dr.  Wallicb,  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  and  W.  Yarrell,  Esq.,  Vice-Presidents  o£ 
the  Society.     A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Lankester,  en- 
titled  "  Notice  of  some   Peculiar  Bodies  found  on  the 
Epidermal  Tissue  of  Callltriche  verna."     These  bodies 
are  of  a  stellate  form,  and  thickly  stud  the  surface  of 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  common  species  of  Calh- 
triche      They  are  generally  composed  of  eight  cells,  one 
in  the'  centre  and  seven  around  it.     These  bodies  have 
a  spheroidal  form,  and  are  connected  with  the  tissue  ot 
the  plant  by  a  short  thick  pedicel.     They  are  more  nu- 
merous on  the  upper  than  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  ana 
are  irregularly  distributed  over  the  whole  plant,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ovary  and  stamens.  Dr.  Lankester 
regarded  these  bodies  as  analogous  to  the  haurs  and 
scales  which  occur  m  the  epidermis  of  plants  growing  m 
the  air      He  also  alluded  to  the  probability  of  their  re- 
sembling the  stellate  bodies  found  in  Victoria   regsa. 
The  President  thought  these  bodies  were  not  analogous 
to  those  found  in  Victoria  and  other  Nymphfeaceffi.    He 
also  referred  to  the  structure  of  the  scales  in  TiUandsia 
and   some   other   plants.     Mr.    Ralfs   stated   that   the 
bodies  described  by  Dr.   Lankester  closely  resembled 
some  he  had  observed  on  the  leaves  of  Dionaea  musci- 
pula    and  which  he  believed  were  stomates.     Part  of  a 
pape'r  was  read  from  W.  BoUaert,  Esq.,  on  the  "Botany 

of  the  Texas." 

Botanic,  op  Edinehkoh,  May  16.— The  President  in 
the  chair.     A  communication  on  the  Boots  of  Umbel- 
liferous Plants,  was  announced  from   Dr.  Hoffman,  of 
Giessen.     The  following  papers  were  read  :  1.  On  Col- 
chicum    autumnale,    by    J.    Maclagan,   Esq.      2.    On 
Dickieia,   by   J.   Ralfs,   Esq.      The   author,   after   de- 
scribing the  characters  of  the  genus,   showed  how  it 
differed  from  Schizonema,  and  then  gave  the  characters 
of    D    ulvoides    (Berk,   and   Ralfs),   and   D.   pinnata 
(Ralfs).     Specimens  of  Dickieia  ulvoides  were  shown 
under  the  microscope,  to  illustrate  the  paper,     o.  On 
Arummaculatum,byJ.Kay,Esq.  The  author  sent  speci-  , 
mens  of  the  plant  in  various  stages  of  its  development. 
The  object  of  his  paper  was  to  show  that,  judging  from 
the  venation  and  development  of  the  spathe,  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  modification  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaf, 
and  not  of  the  petiole,  as  some  have  supposed.    A  speci- 
men of  starch  from  the  corms  of  the  Arum  was  ex- 
hibited.    Mr.  Stark  showed  a  mode  of  making  cells  for 
the  microscope  by  cutting  off  thin  slices  of  gutta  percha 
tubes  and  fastening  them  on  glass  by  means  of  gentle 
heat.     He  exhibited  under  the  microscope  several  pre- 
parations of  sea  weeds  put  up  in  this  manner.     A  note 
was  read  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Parker,  Torquay,  containing 
some  observations  on  Narcissus  biflorus.      He  stated 
that  the  corona  of  Narcissus  biflorus  does  not  acquirea 
white  edge  until  the  blossom  is  fully  expanded,  and  in 
its  prime.     In  its  young  condition,  it  is  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  rest.     He  likewise  mentioned  that  the 
plant  frequently  occurs  with  one  flower  In  the  spathe. 
IVlrs.  Robertson.  Stirling,  sent  a  notice  (accompanied  by 
fresh  specimens)  of  the  discovery  of  Buxhaumia  aphyUa 
in  large  quantity  on  Ben  Ledi.     Fresh  specimens  ofthe 
Buxbaumia  were  likewise  exhibited  from  Mr.  Ogliviv- 
Dundee,  having  been  gathered  by  him  on  the  Sidlaw 
Hills,  along  with  Bceomyces  roseus  from  the  same  place. 
Various  garden  plants  were  also  exhibited. 

Entomological,  May  6 — J.  F.  Stephens,  Esq., 
F.L.S.  V.P.,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Stainton  exhibited 
various  species  of  Micro-lepidoptera,  including  nine 
species  belonging  to  the  genus  Ornix,  six  of  which  were 
British,  and  one  new  to  science,  taken  in  Devonshire 
at  the  end  of  April,  also  specimens  of  Bedellia 
somnulentella,  and  of  various  species  of  Micropteryx. 
Mr.  Shepherd  also  exhibited  specimens  of  Lobophora 
polycomata  (tern.),  and  of  difl'erent  species  of  Microp- 
teryx, taken  at  Darenth  Wood,  Kent,  m  the  preceding 
month,  one  of  which  was  a  singular  coloured  variety. 
The  chairman  also  exhibited  three  new  British  species 
of  moths,  namely  Stigmonota  dorsalis,  Fab.,  from 
Scotland,!  Depressaria  capreolella,  Zeller,  from  Darenth, 
and  Tinea  caprimulgella,  Heyd.,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  Mr.  S.  S.  Saunders  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  Andrena  Trimmerana,  m  spirits,  para- 
sitically  infested  with  a  female  Stylops,  and  read  a 
supplemental  paper  on  the  latter  insect.  Mr.  A.  White 
exhibited  aud  read  the  description  of  a  reniarkable 
Indian  beetle,  which  he  proposed  to  name  generically,  in 
honour  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  Doubleday,  Doubledaya 
viator,  allied  to  the  g.  Languria.  Mr.  Newman  read 
the  description  of  a  new  species  of  Panorpa,  from 
Austialia,  being  the  first  species  of  that  genus  hitherto 
described  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  but  Mr, 
Fortnum  stated  that  he  had  captured  several  species  of 
Panorpidai,  in  South  Australia,  and  that  among  them 
were  at  least  two  species  of  Panorpa,  now  in  Mr.  Hope's 
collection,  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford.    Mr. 
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Fortnum  also  exhibited  a  parasitic  Gordius,  which  he 
had    taken    from    a    German    Bpecimen    of    Locusta 
biguttula,  and  also  a  parasitic   dipterous   larva   from 
another  locust.     Mr.  Douglas  completed   the  reading  of 
his   memoir   on    Gelechia,   enumerating  20   additional 
species.      The  President  stated  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  to  consider  the 
prize   Essays,   sent   in   upon   a   genus   of    Tortricidse, 
would  be  announced  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 
June   3.  —  G.    R.  WATERHOtiSE,    Esq.,    President, 
in  the  chair.     The  President  announced  that  tlie  Cu- 
ratorship     of    the    Society    had    become    vacant,    by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  F.  Smith   (to  whom  a  vote  of 
thanks  had  been  passed  by  the  Council),  and  that  the 
situation  would  be  filled  up  at  the  next  meeting.     Mr. 
J.  F.  Stephens  exhibited  specimens  of  the  true  Chryso- 
mela  sanguinolenta  of    Linnseus,  from    the   north   of 
Scotland,  the  species  known  under  that  name  in  the 
English  cabinets  being  distinct.     Also  specimens  of  the 
linear   scale   insect   (Coccus    linearis),  which   had  de- 
stroyed  several   trees    of    Ribes    sanguineum   in    his 
garden,  and  had  now  attacked  the  Apples  and  Almonds. 
Mr.  Shepherd  exhibited  the  rare  Xylina  conspicillaris 
from  Darenth,  and  Mr.  Bedell  various  micro-lepidop- 
tera,  including  Depressaria  assimilella  reared  from  the 
tips   of   Broom   shoots,  and   Tortrix   strobilella,  from 
Spruce  Fir  cones.     Mr.  Westwood  exhibited  specimens 
of  both  sexes  of  the  very  rare   Lyda  fasciata,  reared 
from  the  larvce,  which  feed  in  society  on  espalier  Pear 
trees  in  his  garden  at  Hammersmith.     Also  the  curious 
cased  larvse  of  a  species  of  moth  of  the  genus  Astyages, 
which  are  at  the  present  time  doing  much  injury  to  the 
foliage   of    Pear  trees  in  the   Horticultural   Society's 
Garden  at  Chiswick.     Mr.  S.   Saunders  read  the  de- 
scriptions of  several  remarkable  species  of  hymeuoptera 
from  Albania,  and  exhibited  specimens  illustrating  the 
natural  history  of  the  little  Crahr..nideous  Rhopalum 
rnfiventre,  which  burrows  on  Raspberry  stems.     Mr 
Stamton  exhibited  the  rare  LithocoUetes  teneila  taken 
m  plenty  on  the  Hornbeam  in  Epping  and  Hainault 
forests,  and   Mr.  S.  Stevens  specimens  of  Dryonhilus 
anobioides  and  Hylurgus  rhododactylus.  which  burrow 
in  old  Broom  stumps.     Also  Fumea  retiella,  and  a  new 
r/''n^  species  of  Dorytomus  from  Wimbledon  Common. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Saunders  exhibited  leaves  of  Rhododendron 
ponticum,  gnawed  in  a  remarkable  manner  by   Oiio- 
rhynchus   sulcatus  ;    also   some   extremely  interesting 
nests  and  cocoons  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Amazon. 
Mr.  F.  Smith  made  some  ob,-ervations  on  the  Pediculus 
mehtta;  of  Kirby,  and  on  the  young  larvae  of  Meloe 
proscarabteus  and  violaceus  and  also  exhibited  three 
new  British  species   of  Nomada,  Chrysis  and  Crabro 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hewitson.     Mr.  Yarrell  read 
a  note  on  the  entomological  peculiarities  of  the  island 
of  Guernsey,  and  also  stated  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  he  had  lately  noticed  that  the  temperature 
of  the  canal  near  §tockbridge,  in   Hampshire,  was  at 
least  one  degree  colder  than  that  of  the  adjacent  river, 
but  that  notwithstanding,  the  May  flies  are  always  de- 
veloped in  the  canal  several  days  earlier  than  in  the 
river. 


In  colours.  No.  12  is  the  most  novel.  "  G.  S  :"  the 
flowers  forwarded  under  this  signature  were  all  go  backs. 
"  M.  VV.'s,"  on  the  contrary,  were  of  an  excellent  class, 
one  was  selected  for  Mr.  Andrews  to  take  a  coloured 
memorandum  of.  «  W.  W'a."  seedling,  though  pleasing, 
has  no  novelty  in  it.  Fdchsias  came  from  "  E.  B.,  Deal ;" 
they  were  sadly  bruised,  but  there  appeared  nothing 
novel,  although  possessing  many  points  of  excellence. 
CiNERAEiAS. — "  W.  W."  All  these  flowers  were  perfectly 
dry  and  withered  ;  the  one  from  "  G.  S."  is  a  very  pretty 
variety,  clear  white  ground,  with  purple  top  and  neat 

small  disk,  flower  rather  too  small.     Pelargoniums. 

"  H.,  Cornwall,"  three  seedlings,  too  much  bruised  to 
speak  of  correctly,  but  evidencing  much  refinement  and 
quality.  '|  M.  W.'s  "  is  a  bright  flower,  but  it  had 
fallen  to  pieces,  as  had  all  the  fancy  varieties  from 
"  W.  H.  S.  ;"  the  hot  weather  had  occasioned  this  no 
doubt,  for  they  were  capitally  packed.  Pruiula 
SINENSIS. — Two  plants  from  "M."  were  very  good  in 
colour  for  the  time  of  year.  No  note  accompanied 
them.  —  N.B.  Two  boxes  from  Deal  cost  M. 
"  W.  W.'s "  Cinerarias  6rf.  The  Censors  protest 
against  these  charges. 
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WoRTON   Cottage,  May   29.  —  Pansies. «TT.," 

several  blooms  of  each,  and  well  packed  ;  3S,  style  of 
optimus,  and  a  considerable  improvement  upon  it, 
having  taiore  ground  colour  ;  2,  yellow  ground,  bronzy 
purple  top  petals,  lower  ones  margined  with  same 
colour,  boH  eye,  showmg  to  great  advantage  :  a  fine 
flower  for  exhibition.     Nos.  63,43,  51,  and  16,  are  no 

improvement  on  varieties  already  out.     Cinerarias 

"D.  J.,"  10  flowers.  Striking,  circular,  and  with 
broad  obtuse  petals,  white  ground,  deep  blue  tip  and 
moderate-sized  disk ;  a  useful  flower.  E.  G.  Hender- 
son exhibited  named  varieties,  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert, 
Lady  Hume  Campbell,  and  Madame  Sontag,  which 
were  handed  to  Mr.  Andrews  to  figure.  Seven  seed- 
lings of  1850  accompanied  them,  some  of  a  very 
promising  character  ;  20,  too  small  at  present,  but  fine 
in  form,  white  ground  tipped  with  rosy  lilac  ;  10,  bas 
also  a  similar  ground  colour,  with  heavy  edge  of  deep 
rosy  lilac,  good  size  and  shape  ;  195,  very  bright  blue, 
but  not  so  good  in  form  as  is  desirable  ;  12,  reddish 
purple  of  some  promise.  Of  192  and  199,  both  rosy 
lilac  flowers,  the  former  has  the  most  good  points. 
The  deep  bright  blue  is  too  small,  and  too  starry. 
Pelargoniums.— A  selection  of  single  flowers  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Reading,  several  of  them 
possessing  very  great  merit  in  form  and  colour  ;  these 
were  arranged  in  a  Pansy  stand  of  24,  and  a  similar 
stand  was  filled  from  the  Worton  Cottage  collection. 
Upon  the  merits  and  faults  of  boih  a  very  interesting 
conversation  took  place,  evidencing  the  utility  of  these 
meetings.  Mr.  Stedman  produced  a  two-year-old 
seedling  of  good  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer,  in  colour 
reminding  us  of  Foster's  Sylph.  Puloxes  were 
received  from  Messrs.  Garraway  and  Co.,  of  Bristol. 
They  consisted  of  four  distinct  varieties,  in  present,  but 
not  general  cultivation  ;  Oculata,  white  with  purple  eye; 
Jarrattii,  lilac  with  white  eye  ;  Atropurpurea,  crimson 
pnrple  and  dark  eye  ;  and  Leopoldiana,  now  common. 
AH  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Cactus.— Mr. 
Hoyle  presented  a  flower  of  a  seedling  Epyphyllum, 
form  of  speeiosissimum,  large  and  handsome.  Mr. 
Beck  s  collection  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  makes  a  very 
line  display. 

June  5.  —  Tulip  :  A  bloom  of  Haward's  Mag- 
nihcent,  figured  in  a  "Florist"  for  184S,  was  sent, 
^j°j  to  pro^e  the  fidelity  of  the  drawing,  which 
It  did  most  satisfactorily.  Calceolarias.—"  C.  J."  sent 
a  considerable  number  of  single  flowers,  but  they  were 
all  defective  in  form,  too  flat  and  too  much  mdented. 


Six  Lectures  on  Astronomy.     By  George  Biddell  Airy, 

Astronomer  Royal.      8vo,  pp.  247.      Simpkin   and 

Marshall. 
The  subject  of  astronomy  not  falling  within  the 
legitimate  scope  of  a  journal  devoted  to  horticulture, 
we  should  not  perhaps  have  brought  the  present  volume 
before  our  readers,  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Airy's  lectures  were 
delivered. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  between  two  and 
three  years  ago,  there  was  established  at  Ipswich  a 
museum  for  the  express  object  of  giving  facilities  for 
the  study  of  natural  history  by  the  lower  classes. 
(See  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1848,  p.  35.)  It  was 
not  intended,  however,  that  a  knowledge  of  natural 
history  alone  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  uneducated  and  the  poor  ;  lectures  on  other  scien- 
tific subjects  were  promised,  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
promise  the  Astronomer  Rojal,  in  the  month  of  March 
1848,  delivered  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  astronomy. 
Those  six  lectures  were  taken  down  by  short- hand 
writers  at  the  time  of  their  delivery,  were  afterwards 
revised  by  the  lecturer,  and  have  since  been  published 
by  the  directors  of  the  Ipswich  Museum,  in  the  volume 
which  is  now  before  us. 

Of  the  lectures  themselves  we  need  say  nothing  ;  the 
great  reputation  and  well-known  learning  and  ability  of 
the  lecturer  were  such  as  to  ensure  to  his  hearers  an 
accurate  and  clear  outline  of  the  subject,  with  which  he 
is  so  familiar.  By  the  publication  of  these  lectures,  the 
directors  of  the  museum  have  placed  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  had  not  the  opportunity  and  advantage  of 
being  orally  instructed,  the  best  exposition  that  we  have 
ever  seen  in  any  language  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  science  of  astronomy,  and  of  the  reasons  on  which 
our  belief  in  them  is  fouuded.  It  is  by  such  means 
as  these  that  solid  valuable  information  is  best  con- 
veyed to  the  public  ;  it  is  only  by  the  publication  of 
good  elementary  works,  of  works  cheap  enough  to  enable 
an  industrious  poor  man  to  purchase  them,  and  simple 
enough  to  enable  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  but 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat,  thoroughly  to  understand  them,  that  know- 
ledge can  be  effectually  difi'used  amongst  the  mass  of 
English  workmen.  Had  we  more  of  such  books  as 
these  we  should  no  longer  have  people  taking  for 
granted  everything  a  village  schoolmaster  may  choose 
to  say  is  true,  we  should  no  longer  have  men  like  the 
Astronomer  Royal  complaining  of  the  first  task  imposed 
upon  them  of  unteaching  what  has  been  taught ;  at 
present,  however,  it  is  necessary  so  to  do,  as  the  follow- 
ing e-xtract  from  Mr.  Airy's  very  first  lecture  shows. 

"  I  dare  say  everybody  here,  like  myself,  has  in  his 
time  studied  books  containing  measures — so  many 
Barleycorns  make  an  inch,  so  many  inches  make  a  foot, 
so  many  feet  make  a  yard,  &c.,  as  well  as  so  many  yards 
make  a  mile,  and  so  many  miles  make  a  degree.  But 
the  publication  in  a  book  of  measures  of  such  an  ex. 
pression  as  '69  miles  make  a  degree'  is  in  the  highest 
degree  reprehensible,  as  giving  false  ideas  on  one  of 
the  most  important  expressions  in  science.  No  school- 
master ought  to  imroduce  books  into  his  school,  teaching 
that  69  miles  make  a  degree.  What  do  we  mean  by  a 
degree  ?  The  use  of  the  word  degree  is  to  define  in- 
clination, and  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  defining  a 
measure  of  inclination  only,  and  not  a  measure  of 
length.  If  I  had  to  describe  the  position  of  two  arms 
of  a  pair  of  compasses,  I  should  say  they  were  inclined  ; 
but  the  notion  of  their  incliuation  is  entirely  diflerent 
from  the  notion  of  a  measure  of  length.  But  we  want 
some  means  for  describing  how  much  these  two  arms 
are  inclined.  Now  the  method  of  describing  how  much 
these  two  arms  are  inclined  is  got  at  in  this  way  :  we 
use  the  word  degree  for  a  certain  small  inclination,  such 
that  if  we  first  give  one  arm  an  inclination  of  one  degree 
to  the  other,  then  incline  it  one  degree  further,  then 
one  degree  in  addition,  and  so  on  to  360  degrees,  the 
arm  will  have  gone  through  a  whole  circle  of  inclination, 
and  will  have  returned  back  again  to  its  first  position. 
But  these  degrees,  you  will  perceive,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  lineal  measures ;  they  are  inclinations  and  nothing 
else  ;  they  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  lineal  mea- 
sures than  they  have  to  do  with  pounds  weight  or 
pounds  sterling." 


After  the  above  clear  defiuition  of  what  a  degree 
really  means,  we  wonder  how  long  the  poor  and  un- 
educated, and  the  well  educated  too,  will  be  told  that  69 
miles  make  a  degree,  that  90  degrees  make  a  right 
angle,  and  be  left  to  infer  that  a  right  angle  consists  of 
6210  miles  ! 

The  present  lectures,  with  others  of  the  same  class, 
should  be  placed  in  all  the  reading  rooms,  which  are 
gradually  being  formed  throughout  the  country,  and  let 
not  gardeners  and  other  students  of  natural  history 
despise  them  as  not  bearing  on  then-  more  immediate 
pursuits,  for  they  will  find,  in  Professor  Airy's  words, 
"  that  their  subjects  are  so  closely  connected,  the  habits 
of  thought  which  they  induce  and  the  mode  of  treating 
them  are  so  similar  in  many  respects,  that  what  applies 
to  the  one  will  in  a  great  degree  apply  to  the  other." 


Miscellaneous. 

Some  Account  of  the  Victoria  Regia  in  its  Native 
Waters. — "  We  at  length  reached  the  igarape,  and  were 
at  once  gratified  by  seeing  the  Victoria  growing  by  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  igarape  itself.  We  were  warned 
by  the  people  not  to  go  amongst  the  plants,  as  their 
prickles  were  venomous  ;  but  1  got  both  hands  and  feet 
considerably  pricked  without  experiencing  any  ill  effects. 
We  were  fortunate  in  finding  the  plant  in  good  flower, 
but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  at  Santarem  who 
have  seen  it,  the  leaves  attain  their  greatest  dimensions 
in  the  winter.  Captain  Hislop  assures  me  he  has  seen 
many  leaves  12  feet  in  diameter,  whereas  the  largest 
we  saw  measured  a  very  little  above  4  feet  across,  anij 
they  were  packed  as  close  as  they  could  lie.  But  I  can 
easily  conceive  how,  in  the  wet  season,  their  dimensions 
should  be  considerably  augmented,  for  whereas  at 
present  the  plant  is  growing  in  less  than  2  feet  of  water, 
in  winter  the  igarape  will  be  filled  to  its  topmost  banks, 
or  at  least  15  feet  deeper  than  at  present,  while  its 
breadth  will  also  be  greatly  increased ;  so  that  the 
petioles  of  the  Victoria,  lengthening  doubtless  with  the 
rise  of  the  waters,  will  bring  the  leaves  to  a  much 
greater  surface,  on  which  they  will  have  room  to  dilate 
to  about  twice  their  present  size.  The  aspect  of  the 
Victoria  in  its  native  waters  is  so  new  and  extraordinary, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  what  to  compare  it.  The  image 
is  not  a  very  poetical  one,  but  assuredly  the  impressioR 
the  plant  gave  me,  when  viewed  from  the  bank  above, 
was  that  of  a  number  of  tea-trays  floating,  with  here 
and  there  a  bouquet  protruding  between  them  ;  but 
when  more  closely  viewed,  the  leaves  excited  the 
greatest  admiration,  from  their  immensity  and  perfect 
symmetry.  A  leaf  turned  up  suggests  some  strange 
fabric  of  cast-iron,  just  taken  out  of  the  furnace  ;  its 
colour,  and  the  enormous  ribs  with  which  it  is  strength- 
ened, increasing  the  similarity.  I  could  find  no  pros- 
trate trunk,  as  in  the  other  NymphfeaceEe.  The  root  is 
central,  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg,  penetrating  deep 
into  the  mud  (we  could  not  dig  to  the  bottom  of  it  with 
our  tresados),  and  sending  out  fascicles  of  whitish 
radicles,  about  25,  from  below  the  base  of  each  petiole, 
the  thickness  of  a  finger  and  2  feet  or  more  in  length. 
The  radicles  are  imperforate,  and  give  out  here  and 
there  a  very  few  slender  fibres.  From  the  same  root  I 
have  seen  flowers  uniting  the  characters  of  Victoria 
regia  and  cruziana  (of  the  latter  I  have  only  the  brief 
description  in  Waipers),  so  that  I  can  hardly  doubt 
iheir  being  the  same  species,  as  had  been  already  more 
than  suspected.  The  igarape,  where  we  gathered  the 
Victoria,  is  called  Tapiruari.  I  had  two  flowers  brought 
to  me  a  few  days  afterwards  from  the  adjacent  lake, 
which  seems  to  have  no  name  but  that  of  the  sitios  on 
its  banks ;  Mr.  Jefl'reys  has  also  brought  me  flowers 
from  the  Rio  Arrapixuna,  which  runs  into  the  Tabajoz 
above  Santarem,  and  in  the  wet  season  unites  the 
Tabajoz  and  Amazon.  I  have  further  information  o£ 
its  growing  abundantly  in  a  lake  beyond  the  Rio  May- 
aca,  which  flows  into  the  Amazon  some  miles  below 
Santarem.  Mr,  Wallace,  who  recently  visited  Monte 
Alegre,  had  a  leaf  and  flower  brought  to  him  there  ;  I 
have  seen  a  portion  of  the  leaf,  which  he  dried.  Lastly, 
I  have  correct  intelligence  of  its  occurring  in  the  Rio 
Trombetas  near  Obidos,  and  in  lakes  between  the  rivers 
Tabajoz  and  Madeira,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  plentifully  distributed  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  region,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Amazon." 
Mr.  Spruce's  Voyage  up  the  Amazon,  in  Hooker's 
Journal  of  Botany, 

Damaging  Ornamental  Trees.'— Kt  nisi  prius  the 
proprietor  of  a  villa  at  St.  John's-wood  lately  brought 
an  action  of  damages  against  a  tenant  who  had  lopped 
five  trees  of  the  Weeping  Willow,  Birch,  Laburnum, 
and  Acacia  tribes,  which  stood  between  the  villa  and 
the  high  road,  concealing  the  view  between  the  two. 
The  plaintifl'  estimated  the  deterioration  of  his  property 
at  15s.  a  week  on  51.,  the  whole  amount  of  the  rent,  as 
the  trees  were  of  20  years'  growth,  and  so  much  injured 
that  12  or  14  years  would  scarcely  restore  them.  On 
the  other  hand  evidence  was  led  to  show  that  St.  a  week 
were  still  asked  for  the  villa,  and  that  the  pruning  had 
not  deteriorated  the  value  of  the  property,— a  nursery- 
man declaring  that  in  two  or  three  years  the  trees  will 
be  handsomer  than  ever  they  had  been.  The  jury 
awarded  30/.  damages.   The  Builder. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week. J 

PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

In   addition   to   the   ordinary  routine   of    watering, 

syringing,  and  giving  air,  make  it  a  point  to  enforce 

thorough  cleanliness  in  the  houses,  and  amongst  the 
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plants.     Nothi..  <^on^i.^^^^^o^(^^^^i^^^^ 

ke  machinery  than  neglect  on  th.s  po>nt.    The  pnncpa      oo  dehe  te  ^-XL°'±"s  a'uUe  tfi^nre  th'e  flowers  of 


operations  wiU  he  tying  and  cleaning.  In  tying  or 
training  plants,  avoid  formality  ;  study  in  your  «  mind  s 
«ye  "  the  form  or  habit  which  the  plants  would  assume 


situations.     Dashing  rains  quite  disfigure 

it  and  some  few  others,  which  are  Tery  beautiful  in  the 

greenhouse,  but  whose  flowers  are  wantmg  m  texture 
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in  their  wild  state,  and  let  your  training  he  directed  to  ;  to  stand  the  st^rmSj_ 

assist  Nature,  by  giving  support  and  symmetry  of  shape  ;  I  ^^^.^^  ^^  thTcVltiVator  to  carry  out  the 

for  instance,  the  Passionflower  never  displays  itself  to  ,      j  ;      ^^^  ^^^  j;      ,  and  thumb,  mstead 

such   advantage    as   when    allowed    to    festoon    >'=«"  i  P^'^Ttrthe  Imife,  he  must  now  be  very  active.     To 
gracefully  from  the  roof  of  a  lofty  conservatory  :  and    °  ,2' „ „„/ ,X  '  oduced.  which 


gracefully -  .  . 

why  ?  Because  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
habit  of  the  plant.  If  this  principle  be  judiciously 
carried  out,  the  plants  will  be  always  interesting,  j 
whether  in  or  out  of  flower.  Every  individual  will  still 
tie  a  perfect  specimen  of  art,  in  the  truest  and  most 
enlightened  sense  of  the  word  ;  as  art  will  in  this  case 
have  confined  itself  to  that  province  in  which  it  never 
offends,  namely,  that  of  aiding  Nature  in  the  perfect 
development  of  that  infinite  variety  which  is  her 
Tinivereal  characteristic.  It  is  too  much  the  prevailing 
taste  to  train  all  kinds  of  plants  after  two  or  three 
distinct  models  ;  such  as  the  conical,  the  hemispherical, 
the  peltate,  and  the  cylindrical  ;  and  the  nearer  they 
are  made  to  approach  these  set  forms,  the  more  perfect 
they  are  accounted.  The  two  first  of  these  are  the 
shapes  in  which  shrubby  and  sub-shrubby  plants  are 
generally  trained.  An  immense  number  of  species  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  assume  one  or  other  of  these 
forms,  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  of  course  deserving  of 
approbation  to  assist  them  in  attaining  it  ;  but_  at  the 
same  time,  we  object  to  their  specific  peculiarities^  of 
habit  being  too  much  smothered  by  artistical  clipping 
and  tying.  If  we  could  understand  the  works  of  Nature 
thoroughly,  we  should  see  that  the  form,  colour,  size, 
texture,  and  habit  of  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  stems  of 
every  distinct  species  are  admirably  arr.anged  in 
accordance  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  one  perfect 
whole  ;  and  that  if  these  relationships  be  altered  or 
mutilated,  the  original  design  is  lost,  and  the  harmonious 
combinaiion  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 
FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
Grapes  just  colouring  should  be  assisted  by  a  high 
temperature  in  fine  weather,  accompanied,  however, 
wiih  abundance  of  air,  and  with  a  moderate  fire  heat  in 
dull  or  cold  weather.  The  greater  part  of  the  litter 
should  now  be  removed  from  the  front  borders,  leaving 
a  little  of  the  most  decayed,  to  prevent  too  sudden  a 
check,  and  to  be  forked  iuto  the  soil  a  week  or  two 
hence  ;  or  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  roots  have 
entered  it,  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface, 
instead  of  being  forked  in.  In  the  late  houses,  where 
the  fruit  is  just  set,  let  it  be  the  aim  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  foliage,  to  which  end,  the  atmosphere, 
which  was  kept  dry  during  the  setting  of  the  flowers, 
should  now  be  sui..plied  abundantly  with  moisture  by 
means  of  the  syringe.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent, 
by  the  frequent  use  of  sulphur,  the  establishment  of  red 
spider  or  other  insects.  When  no  plants  are  grown 
beneath  the  Vines,  the  laterals  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
tend themselves,  so  long  as  they  do  not  by  their 
shade  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  princi- 
pal leaves.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  tying  of  the 
shoots  in  the  direction  which  will  afford  them  the  best 
opportunity  of  a  healthy  development.     Peach-houses. 

In  the  earliest  house,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered, 

the  trees  should  be  well  washed  with  the  engine,  and 
syringed  daily  ;  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  any  part  of  the 
house  which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  should 
be  washed  over  with  lime  and  sulphur,  to  keep  down  red 
spider  ;  and  if  the  soil  is  dry  it  should  be  well  watered. 
These  directions  are  given  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
leaves,  and  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  steady  grow- 
ing state  as  long  as  possible.  By  this  means  the  plants 
accumulate  an  extra  quantity  of  elaborated  sap,  and 
avoid  the  injury  arising  from  the  alternate  checks  and 
excitements  which  are  generally  experienced  during 
autumn  in  our  variable  climate  by  plants  which  are  al- 
lowed to  go  early  to  rest. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Active  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
lavages  of  caterpillars,  aphides,  and  other  insects, 
which,  if  allowed  to  establish  themselves  unchecked,  will 
soon  do  considerable  damage.  The  best  means  of 
getting  rid  of  caterpillars  is  by  hand  picking,  and  of 
other  insects  by  means  of  the  garden  engine.  Cater- 
pillars, however,  are  very  numerous,  and,  unless  active 
measures  are  taken  to  destroy  them,  they  will  soon  do 
material  injury  to  the  flower-buds.  Pinks  should  be 
propagated  immediately  ;  it  should  not  on  any  account 
be  put  off  after  the  expanding  of  the  first  flower  in  each 
plant,  and  the  only  good  reasons  for  waiting  so  long  are 
to  secure  the  correct  labelling  of  the  young  plants  and 
the  selection  of  cuttings  from  the  best  varieties.  If 
slippings  are  taken  from  the  plants  now  they  will  strike 
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31— Fine;  Blishily  clouded  at  nigbt, 

I— Very  fine ;  clear.  ,  j      ,j    .  „i„^. 

2-Clear;  slishtlj  clouded;  Tcry  fine;  clear  and  cold  »>  "te"- 
a-Slinlit  dry  haze;  fine;  ait  excemyely  dry;  ,9''^.' •"'J 'L°''h 
4— Fine;  very  fine;  air  •till  eicesmely  dry ;  slightly  clouded. 
j-F.ne.  with  dry  Blight  haze;  eulfry;  cloudy. 
C-OvercaBt;  rain  commenced  at  I  P.M.;  ebowery- 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week,  equal  to  the  ayeraze. 


State  of  the  "Weather  at  Chiswicli  during  the  last  21  year*,  tor  the 
enBniDgweelt,endlng  June  15,  1S50. 


allow  wood  to  be  produced,  which  must  not  only  be  cut 
away  again,  but  which,  during  its  growth,  is  materially 
damaging  the  portion  which  is  to  remain,  carries  with 
it  the  appearance  of  very  bad  management  to  every  re- 
flecting mind.  Thin  the  young  shoots  which  have  been 
thrown  up  by  the  Raspberry  stools,  leavmg  from  three 
to  six  of  the  best,  according  to  their  strength ;  these 
will  form  fine  strong  canes  to  form  arches  with,  or  to 
tie  to  rails,  at  the  next  winter  pruning.  Any  young 
shoots  coming  up  at  a  distance  from  the  old  stools  may 
he  left  to  form  plants,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  winter 
to  furnish  new  plantations,  if  such  are  likely  to  be  re. 
quired.  Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry  or  Currant  trees 
should  be  destroyed  by  hand  picking,  or  by  dusting  the 
trees  with  a  little  quick-lime.  The  cleanest  way  of  pro- 
ceedintr  is  to  dissolve  some  lime  in  water,  and  after 
allowing  it  to  subside,  to  syringe  the  trees  with  the 

clear  hquid. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
The  beauty  of  the  Tulip  is  now  fast  passing  away, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  petals  drop,  we  would  advise  the 
capsule  (or  seed  vessel)  to  he  broken  ofi',  unless  seed  is 
required.  When  this  is  removed,  the  foliage  sooner 
becomes  yellow,  and  their  taking  up  is  expedited.  We 
do  not  like  bulbs  as  they  are  ripening  to  be  exposed  to 
soaking,  heavy  rains  ;  for  our  experience  tells  us  that 
it  is  detrimental  rather  than  otherwise.  Where  the 
amateur  has  an  awning  over  his  bed,  it  will  be  better 
to  remain  on  until  the  roots  are  taken  up.  Carnatio.ns 
AND  PicOTEES  —Examine  the  points  of  the  shoots  which 
are  spindling  for  bloom.  They  are  often  attacked  with 
aphis  or  green-fly  ;  a  camel-hair  brush  is  perhaps  the 
best  thing  to  remove  them  with  :  a  man  will  look  over 
a  large  stock  in  a  few  hours.  Water  well ;  when  ap- 
plied, let  the  mass  of  soil  in  each  pot  be  thoroughly 
soaked.  Great  care  also  must  be  taken  in  tying  up  the 
spindles  •  they  must  not  be  drawn  too  close,  but  room 
allowed  for  them  to  elongate.  Weak  liquid  m.anure  in 
damp  weather  will  be  highly  beneficial.  Poltaxthuses 
are  apt  to  suffer  at  this  time  of  the  year  from  the  action 
of  the  sun  ;  calico,  tacked  on  light  deal  frames,  makes 
an  efficient  shelter  ;  when  this  is  not  attended  to.  the 
red  spider  will  make  great  havoc  with  them.  Pinks.— 
Give  liquid  manure,  remove  superfluous  pods,  and, 
when  forward  enough,  secure  the  pods  retained  with  a 
small  ligature.  Dahlias  will  be  all  the  better  for 
copious  watermgs  ;  place  the  sticks  to  which  they  are 
to  be  attached  immediately. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
All  crops,  which  it  is  an  object  to  bring  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  in  a  short  space  of  time,  as  early 
Peas,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  will  be  considerably  benefited 
by  being  watered  with  liquid  manure  ;  first  loosening 
the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  fork,  to  allow  the  liquid  to 
permeate  the  mass  more  thoroughly,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  produce  a  surface  less  favourable  to  evapora- 
tion.  Another  advantage  arising  from  frequently  stirring 
the  soil,  is  in  its  allowing  a  freer  action  of  sun  and  air, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  growth  and  increase  of  worms 
will  be  prevented.    Advantage  should  be  taken  of  all  dull 
and  showery  weather  to  prick  out  young  seedlings  of 
Celery,  Cabbages,  &c.,  into  nursery  beds,  and  to  trans- 
plant the  strongest  plants  of  earlier  sowings  into  their 
proper  places.      Basil,  Savory,  Tomatoes,   and   other 
things  raised  in  hotbeds,  should  now  be  transplanted. 
Continue  to  sow  Peas,  Broad  and  Kidney  Beans,  in  suc- 
cession, as  soon  as  those  of  the  last  previous  sowmg 
appear  above  ground.     Peas  of  former  sowings  must  be 
furnished  with  stakes  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground, 
taking  care  that  stakes  of  the  requisite  height  are  used 
in  all  cases.     As  soon  as  they  have  grown  withm  a  few 
inches  of  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  the  tops  of  the  plants 
should  be  pinched  off.     Do  not  allow  any  crops  which 
are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  roots  or  leaves  to 
run  into  flower  or  seed,  as  Onions,  Spmach,  Parsley, 
Rhubarb,  Lettuce,  fee.     Let  the  whole  energy  of  every 
plant  be  directed,  if  possible,  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  that  part  for  which  it  is  cultivated,  whether  it 
be  leaf  or  fruit;  and  any  plants  which  have  passed  the 
stage  in  which  they  are  useful  should  be  immediately 
removed.     The  early  grown  crops  of  Parsley  now  re- 
quire thinning  ;  for  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
leave  them  about  4  inches  asunder,  retaining  the  finest 
curled  ones  ;  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  the  inter- 
mediate ones  may  be  cut  away  as  they  are  required  for 
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hlghcBt  temperature  dnrine  the  above  period  occurred  oc  ^^J^^ 
and  13tn,l»42— therm.  9Udeg.:  and  the  lowest  on  lath.  1841-therm.36  deg. 


Notices  to  CorresDOndents. 

To  ODE  CoEEiai-oNDiNTS.-May  we  beg  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  cannot  answer  Inqidrks  privately  thmugh  ««J"'^'-  ,7,!,^'/ 
readv  to  give  reasonable  intormauon  through  our  columns, 
bat  we  cannot  consent  to  the  labour  of  writing  letters. 

Back  N0MBEJ1.S  :   Full  price  will  be  given  for  Numbers  29,  46, 

cl'.ltlck^'ziE?:  A  Country  B<Mder.  May  ''^^  .^=f  .f,  f  "J" 
consult  the  weekly  advertisements.    The  next  is  July  13-and 

Glass" r^'^LXai.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  exceUence  of 
Hartley's  patent  rongh  plate.  See  some  correspondence 
about  it  in  another  column.  .     

Geapes-  AB.  Your  Grapes  splitbecause  they  receive  more  sap 
than  they  can  hold  ;  so  of  the  Melons.  The  cause  may  be 
either  that  the  skin  does  not  grow  fast  ^"^""eb' °™«  " 
injury  inflicted  upon  it,  or  that  sap  xs  poured  into  the  fruit  in 

GurNo"  WAXEE?Von™oi.  Half-a-plnt  of  guano  dissolved  iu 
6  or  8  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  as  ."1;'=""^'^'"="  "  hnt^^i 
has  been  found  of  service  to  many  kinds  of  flowers  ;  but  as 
we  stated  last  week,  no  fixed  rule  of  applicatiMn  can  be  given  ; 
for  what  suits  one  kind  of  plant  might  kil  another.  As  to 
vegetables  which  are  wanted  to  grow  qmckly,  you  can  hardly 
go  wrong  with  them.     Of  course  tbey  wiU  take  stronger  doses 

l^^Trs  "Tbf.  The  Julns  sent  is  one  of  'h^  .l^fS^ecef  "ihe 
of  the  British  species,  but  it  came  crushed  to  pieces,  ine 
vo-mmes  of  British  insects  iu  Jardine's  "Naturalist s  li- 
brary "  with  Westwood's  "Entomologist's  Text-book,"  will 
most  probably  aas^ver  your  wants.  W.-Medie<isis.  The  insects 
Tent  are  the  c'ommon  c'ockroacb.  P'*''- basins  on  the  floors 
at  night,  with  a  bit  c.f  bread  in  each,  and  some  rags  round  it 
to  enabie  them  to  creep  up.  The  smooth  ^^^f"^^  "^  ">/ 
basins  will  prevent  them  crawling  out  again,  ^"^  they  must 
be  scalded  to  death  in  the  morning  P?X|'i  ^^'^J^^^^'j"^ 
such  like  nostrums,  are  useless.  W.—A  R  r.  ilianks  tor 
your  notes  on  the  Gordii,  they  shall  be  borne  m  mind.  Tr.- 
BRB  The  insects  which  have  done  so  much  injury  to  the 
buds  of  your  (and  most  other  persons')  Roses  this  J^av,  "e  a 
species  of  Weevil,  Otiorbynchus  '™''''F';°^^^•^^/,?^  j^"' 
plan  for  their  destruction  is  to  spread  a  cloth  "°/'=J  '^e  t«e' 
at  midnight,  when  they  are  feeding,  and  t''™ '^^*^f ''',\'""' 
when  th?  beetles  wiU  fall  to  the  ground,  and  must  be  de. 

^ll'Toi  Tlakts:  VUs.  a  white  variety  of  Orchis  Morio - 
-TD  Wrttcded  iraements  of  some  Hyoscyamus,  perhaps 
n  aureus.- ir  J/,  surer  weed,  Potentilla  anserma.  It  may 
be  killed  if  condnually  pulled  up  as  it  reappears.-Tl' i*. 
HibbertiaTolubilis.-LJ".'/;.  Geranium  pyrenaicum.-^;u»i. 
Epidendrum  alatnm.-J  W.  Your  letter  contained  uoth.ng 
more  than  a  morsel  of  a  leaf  secured  by  a  piece  of  st^ 
paper.     Whatever  you  may  have  intended  to  send  must  nave 

Paekot  :  Clergyman.  Feed  it  on  soaked  bread  and  Hemp-seed  ; 
but  Hemp-seed  of  itself  will  do.}  ^    ,.   ^    .  .^     „„:      „r 

Paxton's  Cottagees'  Calendae  may  be  had  at  the  OHice  01 
this  Paper,  or  of  any  bookseller,  price  Sd.,  or  5s.  for  28  copies 
for  disiribntion  amongst  cottage  tenantry. 

Peach  Teees  :  A  Tomg  Sub.  Curl  is  caused  by  cold  and  dam-/; 
Yuurs  is  caused  by  cold,  damp,  and  mildew.  Sulphur  vill 
kill  the  last,  shelter  in  time  will  prevent  the  first. 

Potatoes  :  A  Country  Curate.  Your  Potatoes  are  sufltermg  'fom 
a  well  known  disease  called  in  Cornwall  "Bobbin  Jr  an. 
The   cause  is    unknown ;   but  is  supposed  to  be  pa  ental 
debilitv.  .       .     „  ■,  J      b^ 

KoEAL  Chemistet,  by  E.  Solly,  price  4s.  6d.,  second  e.  ftion, 
revised  and  enlarged,  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers,  i  ^d  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

The  Teee   Rose  :    W  D.    At  the  request  of  numerous  «ul>- 
scribers  the  price  of  this  work  is  now  reduced  from  4s.  61  .  to 
3s  Hd.,  post  free  ;   it  can  be  forwarded  to  any  address  b',a 
Post-oflice  order  being  sent  to  James  Matthews,  at  theOfli»^_^ 
of  this  Paper.  ....      c     -c,       \    ^ 

Wall  Plants  :  Citizen.  All  Sedums  and  aU  Alpine  Saxifrage  I 
will  do  equally  well  for  your  dwarf  stone  waU  which  is  bull  \ 
without  mortar ;  but  they  ought  to  be  planted  m  a  mixture  1 
of  clav  and  cowdung,  or  they  will  never  make  a  start.     lake    ^ 
all  the  sorts  you  can  procure. 

Mi«c  ;  J  S.  Apply  to  Br.  Kevtington.  See  advertisement  in 
another  column.— O  J  P.  If  Seakaie  be  not  cut  before  it  18 
too  far  advanced  for  use,  the  plants  should  not  be  cut  down, 
for  they  will  be  stronger  for  the  next  season  by  allowmg 
them  to  remain  uncut. 


Anon. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London,  (or  the  week  endine  June  6, 1S50. 
as  observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden.  OhiBWicK. 
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with  much  greater  facility  than  either  slippings  or  '  use.  Radishes  and  Lettuces  should  now  be  sown  on 
cuttings  taken  a  month  hence,  besides  having  the  ad-  '  very  rich  moist  ground  ;  but,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  hot  and 
vantage  of  a  longer  season  to  establish  themselves  in  ;  sandy  nature,  it  will  be  better  to  cultivate  these  salads 
hefore" winter.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  [  under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall  during  the  summer, 
the  plants  which  were  plunged  in  the  reserve  garden,  to 
fill  up  any  gaps  which  may  occur  during  the  early  part 
of  summer  ;  and  if  any  more  can  be  selected  from  the 
late  spring  stock,  it  should  be  done  ;  as  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  at  a  little  pains  in  keeping  up  a  creditable 

display  as  late  in  the  season  as  can  be  managed.     As 

many  of  the  fancy  Pelargoniums  are  admirably  adapted 

for  planting  in  masses,  attention  should  be  paid  thus 

early  to  their  propagation,  by  those  who  possess  only  a 

few  plants,  that  they  may  be  able  to  make  a  creditable 

display  next  season.     Amongst  the  most  suitable  va- 
rieties are    Nosegay,  Anais,   Jehu  Superb,  Hero  of 


SEEDLING   FLOWERS. 

A  good    addition  to    this  useful   tribe   of 
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Begonia  ; 

Oa^'keo'labias:  Salopian.  All  prettily  spotted  varieties  ;  but 
none  of  them  equal  to  kinds  already  in  ctlltivation^-J/S 
The  above  remark  also  applies  to  your  seedlings.  We  must 
have  something  more  distinct  and  better  fonned.*— 4  S. 
Shrivelled  up  when  received,  bat  apparently  worthless. 

CiNEKABiis  :  S  W.  No  improvement  on  kinds  already  in  cnl- 
tivation  '—TM.  a  and  e  are  the  best,  and  the  white  may  be 
worlh  growing,  for  pure  whites  are  scarce  ;  but  they  are  all 
thort-coming  in  the  properues  essential  to  a  good  florist 

ilfaTLCsEs:  A  C.  The  orange  seedling  in  the  way  of  forpaosa 
ele^ans  is  well  worth  growing.  The  others  are  inferior  to 
vonr  seedling  raised  some  time  ago,  called  ruberrunus, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  Mimuluses  in  cultivation.* 

PiNSi's  •  J  A',  Boston.  The  sulphur-coloured  flower  has  yeUow 
under  the  eye,  and  the  eye  of  the  white  ground  flower  joins 
the  margin  •  therefore  both  are  useless  as  show  flowers.  The 
dark  seedliig  is  much  the  best ;  but  it  has  some  defects,  as 
serrated  tdges  and  long,  &c.° 

PnLoxES-  A  C.  "Splendens"  is  uncommonly  like  "Madame 
Celeste,"  a  variety  "sent  out"  by  Messrs.  Henderson  last 

WArLpIoWEE  :  J  C.  Your  double,  dark  (nearly  black)  Wall. 

floner  is  handsome,  and  well  worth  cultivating.* 
•  •  Aa  usual    many  communications  have  been  received  too 
"late  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary 

inquiries  can  be  made.     We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 

cf  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose 

interesting  contributions  ia  still  delayed. 


23—1850.]  

COEN^MAimRFFOirwlTE'A^^'RLEfrOATS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  "(COMPANY  most  con- 
fldentl,  recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  "cemng 
verv  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  preat 
Inc^ess  last  season.  It  will  be  fouud  fully  equal  to  and  much 
Seaoer  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  iSse  a  e?owth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  .J  cwt. 
•ner  acre^They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concenlrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrateof  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Sonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt.  Gjpsum.  Sulphuric  Acid 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul. 
?eraSon,  all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware, 
'houses  of  the  Importer.  „„t„™ 
Bridge.street,  Blackfriars.  Edwabd  Pcrsfb,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 

MANURES.— The  following    Manures  are   manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes'8  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        *'"    JJ    ]J 

Clover  Manure,  do.  7    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  i;    n    n 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  ...        •■■,''    " 

Office,  69,  King  WiUiom-strect,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  ot 
Ammonia,  9(.  15^.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91. 103.  per 

ton,  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 

LAWES'S  PATENT  MANURE. 

-tXriLLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 

VV    Jfr     Lawes's    Wholesale    Agents   for    the  Sale   ot  his 

MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  !-«"=»  *P"f''/#- 

^veredathis  Factory,  Deptford  Creek.-Apply  to  Whliam  E. 

Bendle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 

UANO  AND  OTHErTmANURES.— Superphos- 
phate  of  Lime  (See  reports  of  experiments  in  Roval  A^ri- 
/■ultural  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  6,  Part  2),  Guano,  Peruvian 
tnd  Pa  agonian.  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  Tknow/ value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above 
*°warded  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps  -Apply  to  Mask 
roTHEEQiLL,  2DlA,  Upper  Thames-Street,  London. 

ERUVIAN  GUAjTo.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 

Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  va  uable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
Sid  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  '>>» /ful  "ation 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  ^''BBS. 
Bei^bt,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dijalers  of 
estabUshed  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
.  aan  place  impUcit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  boss, 

CORN  MANURE. 

BLASHFIELD'S  PATENT  COPROS.— A  new  Ma- 
nure for  Com  and  other  Crops,  containing  Ammonia, 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  Potash,  Soda,  Magnesia,  Sibcate  o<  Potash 
&c  Price,  delivered  alongside  a  vessel,  or  any  Whart  in 
London  8!.  per  ton.  It  is  sold  in  a  iinelj-ground  dried  powder, 
by  the   Patentee,  at  No.  3,  New   London-street,    Mark-lane, 

'■^"s'upTrphosphale  of  Lime,  Gypsum,   Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Sulphate,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
rrHE   ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY  OF 

i     ENGL\ND    is   desirous    of   receivinir   TENDERS    from 
amikeepers   or   others,    to   supply   a   COLD  DINNER   for  900 

Persons,  in  the  Societj's  Pavilion  at  Exeter,  on  Thdesday,  the 

^^%'l-i°ntcdForm''s"of  Tender  will  be  delivered  or  forwarded  on 
appUcation  to  the  Secretary  ;  and  they  must  be  hied  up  and 
leturned  to  him.  at  the  House  of  the  Society  (^o.  12.  Ilauover. 
sauare  London),  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  18th  ot  June  ;  the 
•Society  not  binding  itself  to  take  the  lowest  Tender. 
'  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

London,  June  5,  1850.  James  Hupson,  Secretary. 


Cive  ^srtcttltttral  (Bunttt 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  8,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbd^bsdat,  June     12-AKric\iltural  Society  otEnsland 
ToJ»s"i         —       i:)-AKricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Iretandj 
■Webk««o1i,     -       I'J-Asticu'.tural  Society  otEngland. 
TauBSDil,        -       SO-ABTiciatoial  Imp.  Society  o(  Ireland. 

The  Prize-List  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
"Counties'  Exhibition  of  Fat  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs, 
AND  Poultry  for  1850  is  now  out,  and  competitors 
•who   propose   entering    into   this    honourable   and 
friendly  rivalry  may  he  glad  to  know  that  the 
scheme  is  to  be   had   on   application  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Wright,  the  Hon.  Sec,  who  has  already  done  so 
much  for  the  Exhibition  since  the  first  idea  of  it  was 
•entertained,  to  the  credit  of  himself  and  the  thank- 
ful satisfaction  of  all  parties  who  have  come  into 
intercourse  with  him.     But  we  do  not  propose  at 
present  to  meddle  with  the  quadrupeds,  although, 
^f  the  pigs  be  as  good  this  year  as  they  were  last, 
they  alone  will  give  a  high 'character  to  the  show. 
The  Birmingham  meeting  takes  place  at  much  about 
-the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Smithfield  Club  : 
but  London  and  Birmingham  are  surely  far  enough 
■apart  to  avoid  all  clashing  of  the  interests  of  the  two 
shows,  while  the   railway  quite   puts  it  into   the 
power  of  whoever  requires  to  see  both,  to  gratify  the 
■  desire   with   ease.      The   principle   of  competition 
amongst  the  cattle  is  different  at  these  two  meetings ; 
one  running  breed  against  breed  without  distinction, 
the  other  only  allowing  specimens  of  each  breed  to 
compete  with  those  of  their^  own  kind.     As  to  the 
respective  merits  of  these  plans,  good  authorities 
are  not  agreed;  but  we  may  believe  that  in  each 
Association  are  to  be  found  men  of  sufficient  candour 
to  adopt  that  system  which,  after  a  separate  trial  of 
a  year  or  two,  shall  be  found  to  work  in  decidedly 
the  best  manner.     At  least  there  is  ample  room, 
■for  the  present,  for  both  shows  to  go  on  progressing 
■without  injury  to  each  other. 

But  the  poultry  department  is  our  immediate  con- 
cern ;  and  the  name  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  has  been  added  as  a  patron  to  the  Birming- 


ham Poultry  Prize  List,  as  well  as  to  those  for  the 
animals,  and  we  may  now,  therefore,  hope  to  see  a 
few  lots  from  the  royal  aviaries,  as  some  were  last 
year  exhibited  fi^om  the  Prince's  farm.  Indeed,  it 
was  believed  at  the  time,  that  but  for  the  adverse 
circumstance  of  the  death  of  the  late  Queen  Dowager, 
the  Exhibition  would  have  been  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

Now  is  the  time  when  poultry  matters  are   m 
their  highest  activity,  and  therefore  a  perusal  of  the 
Prize  List  will  opportunely  suggest  the  plans  which 
it  will  be   most   desirable  to  lay  out  for  success. 
One  thing  should  be  remembered,  which  is,  to  keep 
a  correct  poultry  stud-book.     In  one  of  the  best  and 
most  generally  admired  classes,  namely,  14.—    Dor 
the  best  pen  of  six   Chickens   (of  many  different 
breeds)  of  1850"-it  is  required  that     the  age  of  the 
specimens  exhibited  in  this  class  must  be  accurately 
stated,  viz.,  the  day  on  which  they  were  hatched. 
The  amount  of  money  to  be  awarded  has  been  con- 
siderably increased,  although  the  former  prizes  were 
found  to  be  sufficiently  stimulant.     But  two  honorary 
rewards  have  been  added,  which  will  cause  no  little 
excitement  among  the    exhibitors,   and  _  no   small 
difficulty  to  the  judges,  whose  anxieties  increase  as 
they  find  lots,  of  high  merit,  runmng  each  other 
closely,  and  who  perhaps  would  be  thankfu    to  be 
spared   this   further    responsibility.      Ihe   task   is 
almost  as  hard  as  the  Choice  of  Hercules. 

"  The  large  Silver  Medal  will  be  awarded  as  an 
additional  prize  for  the  best  pen  of  Fowl  m  the 
Exhibition,  to  be  selected  from  the  prize  Fowl  ex- 
hibited in  the  first  13  classes. 

"  The  small  Silver  Medal  will  be  awarded  as  an 
additional  prize  for  the  best  pen  of  Chwkens  m  the 
Exhibition,  to  be  selected  from  the  prize  Fowl  in 

So,  those  who  mean  to  bear  the  bell,  and  lake 
supreme  rank  above  even  the  successful  exhibitors, 
must  immediately  collect  their  materials,  and  go  to 
work.  The  chance  is  that  whose  destiny  it  is  to 
rise  creme  de  la  crime  above  all,  have  already 
steamed  up  their  incubators  (Gallinaceous,  Anserine, 
or  Cantelonian)  to  the  hatching-fever  temperature. 

One  regulation  on  the  list  shows  the  liberality  ot 
the  committee  more,  we  fear,  than  their  prudence 
or  caution.  "Cottagers  may  compete  m  any  ot  the 
poultiy  classes  without  subscribing."  ^  Gentlemen 
who  have  been  connected  with  provincial  Horticul- 
tural Shows  in  populous  districts  will  easily  pro- 
phesy what  will  be  the  result  of  this.  Much 
future  perplexity  might  perhaps  have  been  spared 
by  inserting  a  definition  of  the  term  "cottager; 
though  we  hold  it  would  have  been  far  better  to 
ofi-er  liberal  encouragement  to  cottagers  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  strictly  defined.  No  fowl-dealer, 
small  farmer,  gentleman's  servant,  game-keeper,  &c., 
or  person  whose  rent  exceeds  (the  maximum  to  be 
stated)  —I.  a-year,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exhibit  as 
a  cottager  ;  and  a  certificate  should  be  required  from 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  some  other  respect- 
able referee,  that  the  birds  had  been  seen  in  his 
possession  for  such  and  such  a  time  previously. 
But  as  the  rule  stands,  a  troop  of  cottagers  may 
invade  the  Exhibition,  each  one  coming  from 


beauty  may  be  made  to  consist  with  usefulness,  and 
homely  merits  with  the  gratification  of  taste.  An 
extract  from  a  friend's  letter  will  show  that  some 
leading  standard  exhibition  to  assist  in  making  a 
selection  of  the  best  poultry,  is,  just  now,  really 
wanted.  .    ^     .i, 

"26th   April,   1850.     At  I  went  to  the 

Duke's  private  farm  to  see  the  poultry  there,  and 
was  very  much  disappointed  to  find  a  perfect 
mongrel  breed.  He  had  one  or  two  very  good  game 
hens,  what  we  call  the  black-breasted  red,  but 
nothing  else  worthy  of  notice  ;  in  fact  I  have  not 
seen  any  good  poultry  in  the  whole  county.  There 
were  one  or  two  good  specimens  of  the  golden 
pheasant  (spangled  Hamburgh  or  copper  moss) 
hens  ;  but  the  most  common  kind  is  a  sort  of 
speckled  fowl,  brown  and  grey,  with  a  httle  tutt  on 
the  head."  „ ,  .  .,,  „_ 

It  would  be  a  breach  of  confidence  to  name  either 
the  county  or  the  noble  Duke  that  are  th^^  unfor- 
tunately below  par  in  respect  to  the  feathered 
portion  of  their  live  stock.  His  Grace  is  a  nob  e- 
man  ot  cultivated  taste  and  acknowledged  liberality, 
and  should  these  columns  meet  his  eye,  as  is  very 
possible,  he  may  perhaps  be  led  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  and  merits  of  his  own  stud  oi  fowls,  and 
those  of  his  tenantry  and  neighbours,  and  thinK 
whether  there  will  be  any  harm  m  extending  a 
little  patronage  to,  and  deriving  a  little  benefit  trom, 
the  Birmingham  Exhibition  of  next  December. 


'  A  cottage  with  a  double  coach-houso  ; 
A  cottage  of  gentility  ! " 


And  instead  of  manifesting  the  "  Pnde  which  apes 
humility,"  may  prefer  to  enact  the  comedy  of  He 
or  She  stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  sweep  away  the 
best  of  the  prizes.  Who  is  not  a  cottager,  if  the 
resident  tenant  of  a  cottage  be  not  one  ^--whether 
it  stand  as  a  lodge  at  a  nobleman  s  park-gate  or 
belong  to  the  class  styled  ornie,  or  hehondfidea 
poor  labouring  man's  home  "  But  why  attach  so 
much  importance  to  such  things  as  mere  poultry  1 
We  can  understand  the  use  of  encouraging  the 
aiming  at  perfection  in  such  substantial  suppliers  of 
Cd  fnd  clothing  as  are  the  cattle  Ae  sheep,  and 
the  pigs  ;  but  the  fowls  are  of  so  little  value,  and 
in  point  of  quality,  are  already  as  good  as  can  be 

■^Xtheir  individual  value  is  trifling,  their  numbers 
are,  not  infinite,  but  certainly  incalculable  and  he 
rule  of  multiplication  will  demonstrate  that  the 
aggregate  is  of  great  importance.  The  merits  of  our 
ofdiniry  run  of  poultiy  are,  we  admit,  considerable 
but  they  are  diverse  ;  and  the  use  of  such  Meetings 
as  that  expected  in  Birmingham  is  to  help  poultry- 
keepers  to  get  exactly  what  they  want,  and  that  the 
best  of  its  kind,  thus,  if  you  require  chickens, 
you  will  he  disappointed  to  get  nothing  but  eggs 
from  your  home  farm,  all  summer  long  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  if  your  cook  keeps  cpllmg  out  for 
'  eggs,  more  eggs  ! '  you  will  be  annoyed  to  be  over- 
swariked  with  chickens  only.  And  of  each  kind  of 
produce  there  are  various  grades  suited  for  a  special 
set  of  consumers  more  than  for  any  others.  At 
Birmingham  a  sight,  at  least,  and  a  clear  idea  of 
these  (Hversities  among  fowls  will  be  to  be  obtamed 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ocular  proof  of  how  much 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  advertisement  in  another 
page,  that  the  Great  Annual  Cattle  Show  ot  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland 
will  take  place  at  Cork  on  the  24th  and  2oth  of 
July,  in  the  week  after  the  meeting  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society  at  ,  Exeter.  Implements  and 
stock  can  be  transmitted,  free  by  steam  from  the 
ports  of  London,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Bristol, 
and  Liverpool,  an  advantage  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  widely  made  use  of-so  that  this  meeting  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  that  has 
yet  taken  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 

The  three  national  societies  have  this  year  so 
timed  their  annual  meetings  that  a  visitor  may  attend 
them  all :  Exeter,  Cork,  and  Glasgow  may  thus  be 
visited  in  succession  during  three  successive  weeks  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  i-fPectmg 
the  bright  page  of  agriculture  m  each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  country. 

ARABLE  AND  PASTURE  LAND,  AS  REGARDS 
AKABLJl,  Ai^^  PRODUCE  OF  MEAT. 

It  will  be  our  first  duty  to  compare  Grass  and  arable 
land  in  reference  to  our  particular  subject,  ii.it  i 
must  confess  that  it  will  not  be  any  result  to  which  that 
comparison  may  lead  that  will  justify  or  condemn  the 
continuance  of  the  former.  It  .s  the  value  of  the  free 
produce— the  worth  of  the  remainder  after  all  outgoings 
have  been  deducted  from  the  gross  returns  of  the  land, 
except  those  for  division  between  the  only  part.es 
immediately  concerned  in  the  proposition,  that  wdl 
determine  whether  the  condition  to  which  those  are 
owine  shall  continue.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
over  a  large  extent  ot  good  land  now  m  pasture,  the 
deduction  on  account  of  labour  is  so  small,  and  the  gross 
produce  so  considerable,  that  neither  landlord  nor 
farmer  has  any  interest  in  breaking  them  up.  Land 
yielding  12  or  15  tons  of  green  food  per   acre  yearly 

without  any  labour  but  *'''  "^^f '"°f  .*%Jtrtl!^ 
which  divide  it,  destroying  the  Docks  and  the  ThisUea 
which  invade  it,  and  supplying  manure  to  mamta.n  it,  is 
producing  more  at  less  expense  than  perhaps  it  could 
do  in  any  other  condition.  It  is  not  m  such  cases  as 
this,  then,  that  our  comparison  must  be  made  :  there  is 
much  poor  pasturage  in  the  country,  which  lies  never- 
Seless'^under  a  climate  proper  for  arable  farming ;  and 
it  is  about  this  that  the  question  obtains. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  over  much  of  'this  whicl^ 
though  drained,  would  not  yield  30  tons  of  green  food 
ner  acre  in  four  years,  an  equal  quantity  might,  it  it 
^ere  p  orerly  cultivated,  be  obtained  -  T-irmps  and 
Cloveis  with  probably  2  tons  of  straw  and  60  or  /O 
bushels  of  grain  in  the  same  time.  Grass  is  probably 
more  nourishing  per  ton  than  Turnips  ;  but  when  the 
Te  is  consumed  I  all  weathers  by  Unsheltered  auimals 
and  the  other  in  well-bedded  houses,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  resultant  produce  of  --' "^y  ""'^j^^/^^J^^' 
the  same  in  either  case-with  a  clear  balance  ot  course 
of  so  much  grain  as  food  for  man  m  favour  of  arable 
ulture"  But^his  matter  requires  a  "  -— ' 

and  this  I  shall  endeavour   to  1'^^'  "f'^j^^eas™    a^s 
that  the  above  figures  are  no   givenwthoutr^^^^^^^^^ 

on  the  farm  I  write  from  three  q  ^^^^  ^^^^^^_ 

formerly  Grass,  a  stock  of  abom  ^^ 
ing  to.60  -  7«  ™'„^^.erf  wUh  50  or  CO  pigs,  are^ 
fattemng  to  ?! j^s  ^ J^'f^^ '^^out  half  those  numbers 
now  kept  during  ^'"^^^^^^.^ly  a  herd  of  25  cows  and 
ahT^oTeSg  and  2.™ar.^ld  heifers,  with  a  few 
about  20  }«^rimg_  .7  ^^ndition  ;   whUe,  in 

pigs,   were  maintamea__m_m   ^^^  „^^„;f„  ^^  ^n„„al 


^d'di;iorto%raboTe  the  land  now  permits  an  annual 

1   Tit  of  about  4000  bushels  ot  Wheat, 
'trailed  wo^t  30..  per  acre  Of  annual  rent  may  be 
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supposed  to  yield  8  tons  of  Grass  per  acre  per  annum  ; 
and  this  may  be  believed  able,  by  careful  consumption, 
to  produce  9  imperial  stones  of  beef ;  or  at  6d.  per  lb.  a 
money  value  per  acre  of  18^.  18s.  in  six  years. 

The  same  land,  broken  up,  would  under  good  manage- 
ment, yield  during — 

The  Ist  year  25  cwt.  of  Wheat-straw 

2d  24  tons  of  Mangold  Wurzel 

3d  25  cwt.  of  Wheat-straw 

4[h  IS  tons  of  Swedish  Tu  nips 

5th  20  cwt.  of  Bariey-straw 

6[h  10  tons  of  Clover 

Or  52  tons  of  green  food,  and  3  J  tons  of  litter,  in  six 
years,  beside  the  produce  of  grain.'  Of  course  it  is  easy 
so  to  state  figures  as  to  arrive  at  any  result  that  may 
be  desired  ;  but  in  the  above  I  have  gone  upon  wha't 
I  believe  to  be  reasonable  data,  viz  : 
That  24  or  25  cwt.  of  hay  is  a  probable  produce  from 

land  of  such  value  ; 
That  hay  is  one-fifth  or  more  of  the  Grass  from 
which  it  is  made  ; 
■  That  the  growth  of  aftermath  is  to  the  growth  up  to 

hay  harvest  as  1  to  3  on  such  land. 
_We  know  from  experience  that  Turnips  consumed 
without  any  artificial  food,  as  it  is  called,  given  with 
them,  will  not  generally  yield  more  than  1  lb.  of  beef  or 
mutton  for  every  150  lbs.  of  green  food  ;  and  giving 
Grass  credit  for  a  little  more  nourishment  than  this, 
we  have  assumed  that  140  lbs.  of  it  will  yield  the  same 
meat.*  On  the  side  of  arable  land,  again,  I  have  stated 
amounts  of  produce  which  from  several  years'  experi- 
ence I  know  to  be  probable.  The  52  tons  of  green 
food  (supposing  the  straw  to  be  all  used  as  litter)  will 
on  the  above  datum  yield  776  lbs.  of  beef,  and  this  at 
6d.  per  pound  is  worth  19/.  8s.,  an  amount  rather 
larger  than  that  which  was  the  whole  return  from  the 
Grass,  while  here  we  have,  in  addition,  the  produce  of 
three  crops  of  grain.  Whether  the  whole  extra  expense  of 
this  mode  of  managing  the  land  will  be  more  than  paid 
by  this  extra  produce  is  hardly  withua  the  province  of 
this  inquiry.  We  may  now  suppose  another  case- 
that  of  arable  land  wholly  devoted  to  meat-producing 
crops,  and  it  may  be  supposed  to  yield  thus  : 
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'^^^'"'^  li'mself  than  this.     If  a  cultivation  of  this  kind    anomalv  of  the  Fnoi;-V,   f,,.m„„  „„1 :  „  i  •     c    JT^ 


proceeds  so  slowly  mainly  because  of  the  unprofitable, 
ness  of  corn-cultivation  under  their  watery  skies.  The 
results  of  our  first  estimate,  therefore,  must  be  the 
standard  with  which  to  compare  the  productiveness  of 
Grass,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  former,  besides  the 
large  crops  of  grain  on  the  arable  land,  yields  more 
meat  than  the  latter.  The  conclusion  which  therefore 
seems  to  be  unavoidable  is,  that  in  cases  when  equal 
skill  and  care  have  been  brought  to  bear  both  on  arable 
and  pasture  farming,  the  la'tter  might  be  converted 
without  diminishiDg,  and  probably  with  an  increase  to 
the  national  supply  of  animal  food.  What  other  advan- 
tages would  follow  the  breaking  up  of  poor  Grass-lands 
have  already  been  considered  in  this  Journal.  English 
AgncuUural  Society's  Journal. 


4th 


5th 
6th 


Ist  jear  26  tons  of  Mangold  Wurzel 
'*''  30  cwt.  of  Bean-straw,  and 

34  bushels  of  winter  Beans,  harvested  in  time  for 

Rye  to  be  sown,  which  would  yield 
12  tons  of  green  food  in  the  following  May,  to  be 

succeeded  by  Rape,  yielding 
16  tons  in  November 
30  cwt.  of  Barley-straw,  and 
43  bushels  of  Barley 
20  tons  of  Swedish  Turnips 
311  cwt.  of  Pea  straw,  and 
B2  bushels  of  Peas;  the  land  then  to  be  thoroughly 
tilled  for  the  following  Mangold  crop 
Here  we  have  26  tons  of  Mangold  Wurzel 
12      „        Eye 
16      „        Rape 
20      „        Turnips 

Or  in  all  74  tons  of  green  food 
And  30  cwt.  of  Bean  straw 
30    „  Barley 

30    „         Peas 

Or  in  all  4.t  tons  of  straw. 
And  34  bushels  of  Beans 
48         „         Barley 
33         „         Peas 

Or  in  all  about  3  tons  of  grain. 

The  average  produce  per  acre  of  the  different  crops 
is  put  higher  now  than  before,  as  every  farmer  will 
admit  that  under  such  circumstances  (all  the  produce 
being  converted  into  manure)  it  ought.  Now,  if  an  ox 
consume  1  cwt.  of  Turnips  daily,  in  the  above  case  he 
will  need  to  eat  S  lbs.  of  grain  and  use  8  lbs.  of  litter 
daily,  in  order  that  all  may  be  finished  together.  The 
straw  will  be  little  enough,  but  oxen  fattening  to  7  cwt 
will  fare  well  on  the  food  :  they  will  pay  at  least  5s.  a 
week  upon  it,  i.e.  as.  for  every  7  cwt.  of  roots  and  35  lbs 
of  gram  ;  and  the  stock  of  food  would  at  these  rates 
keep  4  oxen  for  50  weeks,  yielding  a  money  return  of 
about  50/.  from  the  sale  of  the  meat  produced.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  about  U.  10s.  per  acre  is  the  highest  produce 
of  meat  from  land  of  the  quality  named  ;  and 
whether  that,  taking  the  large  labour  of  crops  into 
account,  is  a  profitable  produce  does  not  appear.  But 
we  may  suppose  a  third  method  of  cultivation  in  which 
the  produce,  summer  and  winter,  is  fed  upon  the  land 
by  sheep,  and  the  foUowing  amount  of  the  several  crops 
may  be  expected  :  '^ 

1st  year  20  tons  ^_^ear)y  Turnips,  followed  by  Eye,  yielding 

^^  ^^  NTemlir"  ^°°'^'  '"""""'^  ^^  ^''P^'  '■'^''""g  '■' 

16  tons  of  Rape 

26  tons  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  followed  by  Vetches 
16  tons  01  Vetches,  consumed  in  time  to  sow  ItaUan 

Itye-grass 
8  tons  of  Rye-grasB,  followed  by 
20  tons  of  Swedish  Turnips 
20  tons  of  Belgian  Carrots 
Here  we  have  a  gross  produce  of  138  tons  of  green 

■t  ?o^n'',r^";  ""^'"^  ^'  1  "'•  f'-"'"  «^«ry  150  would 
yield  2060  lbs.  of  meat,  or  51/.  10s.  worth  per  acre  in 
SIX  years  ;  rather  more  than  in  the  former  case      Th. 


sa 

4th 


Sth 
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TOWN  SEWERAGE. 
PcELic  attention  has  been  once  more  directed  to  the 
economical  and  sanitary  importance  of  the  sewage  of 
towns  by  a  paper  from  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Afbert, 
read  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
oy  Colonel  the  Hon.  Charles  Grey. 
_  The  sewage  of  towns  is  important  in  two  points  of 
view.  Where  large  populations  are  gathered  together, 
as  m  our  modern  towns  and  cities,  it  becomes  an  object 
of  the  first  importance  to  get  rid  of  the  filth  and  refuse 
of  all  kinds  in  as  summary  a  manner  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose  no  better  arrangement  has  hitherto  been 
devised  than  was  adopted  in  ancient  Rome,  or  perhaps 
in  cities  still  older.  In  Rome,  the  Cloaca  maxima,  or 
main  sewer,  after  the  lapse  of  20  centuries,  still  in  part 
accomplishes  for  modern  Rome  what  its  builders  be- 
lieved to  be  necessary  for  the  ancient  city.  Then,  as 
now,  the  only  object  aimed  at  with  regard  to  the  sewage 
was  to  get_  rid  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  the  more 
quickly  this  was  efi'ected,  and  every  improvement  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  sewers  to  effect  this  purpose,  being 
justly  considered  to  be  the  best  possible  means  for  se° 
curing  the  public  health.  To  obtain  this  important 
blessing,  we  are,  however,  at  present  sacrificing  an 
enormous  quantity  of  valuable  manure.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  are  ransacking  the  globe  for  the  dung  of 
sea  birds,  we  are  losing  thousands  of  tons  per  annum  of 
a  substance  nearly  as  valuable  as  guano,  and  that  too 
at  our  very  doors.  Still,  though  we  are  perfectly  aware 
of  this,  no  means  have  hitherto  been  devised  which 
would  at  the  same  time  avoid  this  waste  and  secure  our 
health  from  injury. 

_  The  plan  which  Prince  Albert  suggests  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  cesspool  (in  use  in  many  parts  of  London, 
and  nearly  universaUy  in  Paris),  into  which  the  drain- 
age of  each  house  is  collected,  so  that  the  solid  matters 
settle  to  the  bottom,  and  the  watery  part  is  carried  off 
by  the  usual  drains.  The  objection  to  this  arrangement 
IS,  that  under  each  house  is  placed  a  mass  of  putrifyine 
matter,  which  must  prove  a  hotbed  of  disease  and  death 
The  proposed  plan  in  some  respects  obviates  this  dif- 
ficulty. It  IS  proposed  by  a  simple  filtering  apparatus 
to  retain  the  solid  matter  of  the  sewage  water,  and  to 
allow  the  liquid  part  at  once  to  run  off.  The  filter  is 
to  consist  of  a  tank  with  a  perforated  false  bottom 
upon  which  the  filtering  medium  is  to  be  laid  The 
sewage  water  is  to  be  admitted  below  the  false  bottom 
the  conducting  pipe  being  so  arranged  that  the  water 
shall  rise  up  through  the  bottom  by  pressure,  and  pass 
ofl  into  the  drain.  Charcoal,  gypsum,  and  burnt  clay 
are  recommended  to  be  used  as  filtering  substances  for 
placing  in  the  perforated  bottom. 

We  leave  to  more  experienced  hands  in  such  matters 
the  discussion  as  to  the  cost  of  afiixing  such  an  apparatus 
to  a  modern  dwelling  house.  Our  reason  for  meddlin-r 
with  the  question  is  its  importance  to  agriculture,  on 
which  no  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  than  the 
solution  of  this  vexed  question. 

In  Paris  the  contents  of  the  cesspools  are  lifted  out 
by  properly  constructed  pumps,  and  conveyed  away  in 
covered  carts  to  a  manufactory  at  some  distance,  where 
they  are  emptied  into  immense  shallow  reservoirs. 
After  standing  to  settle,  the  liquid  part  is  run  off,  and 
the  solid  matter  is  then  dried  and  carried  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  under  the  name  of  "poudrette."  The 
proposed  filter  avoids  one  part  of  the  evil  attendant  on 
the  Parisian  method,  as  the  conducting  pipe  acts  as  a 
most  effectual  stench  trap.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
greatly  fear  that  the  difticulty  of  clearing  it  out,  and 
the    expense   of  the   filtering   medium,   will   prove   a' 


tons  of  a  valuable  manure,  which  at  present  is  only 
devoted  to  the  poUntion  of  every  navigable  stream  in 
the  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  paper  by  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  calling 
attention  to  this  important  question— a  question  in- 
volviDg  the  health  of  the  community,  and  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture  is  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  any 
person,  however  important  his  situation,  and  now  that 
such  an  example  has  been  set,  good  results  are  sure  to 
follow. 

The  "  sewage  of  towns  "  and  its  application  to  agri- 
culture IS  a  qu  stion  we  would  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  as  a  most  appro- 
priate subject  for  a  prize  essay.  The  bearing  of  the 
question  upon  public  health  deserves  more  attention 
from  Government  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  T.L.C. 


cesspools  or  filters,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
prove  to  the  householder  that  he  will  receive  interest 
two''latte"r'ca^er.^»T?  iT?  '?  ''T  ""'°"^'  ,'=^'^-     '^''^  !   2'  """^y  ^^  "^^  ^''P^'"^  i°  f^e  construction  of 

until    loLe^LJ-  t"}l  1°  ^^  ^'''"•^"y  ^'^"P'^^  '      "  °r«=l^''y  apparatus.     As   a  farmer,  I   would  not 

profitableness  ?»Tf       '"  ,,^'^'    determined    their    consider  the  contents  of  one  of  these  filters  worth  more 
rn^W    i^  ■  ^^  *1  °°  '"''J'^"''  ^«  "e  convinced, :  t^an  7s.  or  8s.  a  ton  on  the  spot,  in  the  state  in  which 

£g^li_fg_agr.cultural    experimenter     more    usefuli;    'h^y  would  be  removed  from  the  tanl^   TMsprL  does 

rate  arnhn,^!  ^''''n°^  '^""^  '"  Lincolnshire  we  are  told  on  first, 
and  a  i"„^r"'  >'"'^'=^">e  best  circumstances,  feed  an  ox 
former  win?  ■  T  ^'"  ^ay-day  till  Old  Michaelmas.     The 

meat      T,l         J^"  ""'•     ^^^  ""e  "'"  t^us  jieW  320  lb.   of 
^^U-i'\\rTZ.°f'''  "^y  "^  letonsiperhaps  more 
>mberth„f,„'?^\',f°'-.'"7  ?'''•.  ^fS'^s^.  but  we  must 


rememberthatthTrr.       f       I?'''-  °'  '*'■'""•  ^ut  we  must 
n  the  quality  a    wen  »sthl  ="*.'«"»  "^'^^  fom  tl>=  average 
Huaiiiy  as  well  as  the  quantity  ot  its  produce. 


A  VISIT  TO  SUTTON  WALDRON. 
Much  having  been  said  for  and  against  Mr.  Huxtable's 
system  of  farming,  I  was  anxious  to  judge  of  it  with  my 
own   eyes.      Accordingly,  last  month  (Feb.,  1850),  I 
visited   Sutton   Waldron,   where    the   rev.   gentleman 
resides,   whose  name   is   now   so   widely  known   over 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     He  is  rector  of  the 
parish,  and  much  beloved  by  its  population  as  a  pious, 
active,  and  exemplary  minister  of  the  gospel.     At  his 
own  expense  he  has  erected  a  parsonage  house  and  a 
beautiful   church  ;    and  although  much  more  might  be 
said  of  his  conduct  as  a  pastor,  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose  to  show  that,  in  patronising  in  the  hope 
of  improving  various  processes  connected  with  secular 
employments,   and   thus   instructing   others,  he  by  no 
means  neglects  his  still  more  essential  spiritual  duties. 
About  11  years  ago  he  commenced  farming,  less  for 
his  own  advantage  than  from  the  more  generous  impulse 
of  diffusing  employment,  at  a  period  when  work  was 
scarce,  wages  low,  and  the  labourers  within  the  locality 
suSering  severely.     As  a  preliminary  he  taught  himself 
agricultural  chemistry  ;  and  after  acquiring  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  great   hand-book  to  husbandry,  he 
composed  a  most  instructive  essay  "  On  the  Science  and 
Application  of  Manures,"  afterwards  delivered  in  the; 
form  of  a  lecture,  at  Blandford,  Feb.  3,  1847,  to  a  large 
assemblage  of  farmers  from  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire. 
Mr.  Huxtable   occupies  two  farms  as  a  tenant,  and 
rents  both  from  the  same  landlord.     The  first  consists 
of  1 00  acres  on  the  gait  formation  ;  in  other  words,  s 
stiff,  stubborn,  tenacious  clay.      The  second  farm  com- 
prises  300   acres,   surmounting   chalk,   and    naturally 
exhibiting  a  dry,  porous  soil,  elevated  500  feet  above  the 
valley  beneath,  bleak  from  exposure,  and  destitute  of 
shelter.     In  the  beginning  he  had  literally  everything 
to  do— erecting  farm-buildings— cutting  and  metalling 
roads  at  great  expense ;  draining  and  subsoil-pkughing 
the  whole  of  the  clay  possession  ;  and  laying  wooden 
pipes  to  conduct  from  the  different  tanks   the  liquid 
manures  requisite  for  watering  his  crops.     Over  the 
stiff  land  he  demolished  and  cleared  all  and  every  fence 
by  throwing  the  whole  into  a  single  large  inclosure,  from 
the   circumstance   that   the   house   system   of  feeding 
adopted   for   sheep   as  well  as  cattle,  renders  minute 
fencing  a  hindrance,  and  not  a  help. 

The  system  adopted  at  Sutton  Waldron,  stall-feeding 
stock  summer  as  well  as  winter,  is  extensively  practised 
on  the  continent,  and  particularly  in  the  meat  producing 
countries  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Hol- 
land, which  are  constantly  pouring  into  Great  Britain 
their  in-door  fattened  produce,  whether  in  the  dead  or 
living  state.  And  it  says  much  for  Mr.  Huxtable's 
acumen— priority  in  introducing  the  foreign  improved 
system  :  and  thereby  demonstrating  how  many  more 
animals  may  be  profitably  nurtured  on  a  given  extent 
of  ground— mainly  in  consequence  of  increased  supplies 
of  manure,  and  economy  alike  searching,  measured, 
and  minute,  in  all  the  outgoings  and  incomings  coni 
nected  with  cultivation.  This  of  itself  constitutes  a 
great  fact,  teaching,  as  it  has  done  already,  and  must 
do  with  added  force  hereafter,  how  the  foreigner  may 
be  met  and  beaten  with  his  own  weapons  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beef  and  mutton  as  cheaply  produced  at 
home,  as  where  seas  divide,  implying  freiglit,  insurance, 
commission,  and  other  expenses.  Large  wooden  build- 
ings, of  the  cheapest  construction,  have  been  erected  on 
both  the  farms  alluded  to,  for  feeding  under  cover  cattle 
serious  drawback. '"BesVresrthe'^ute"rn'cJobtaS\v  I  ^!5^^?'/."'lu'''f=  ^°f  architectural  contrivances  so 
being  mixed  with  the  charcoal  or  gypsum  w  U  also  be  '  ^"^^P'^Vr  *''",  ^°°''  "^  *?,''^  ^\  '\''^'^'  '^'  ^'^S'''^^' 
of  less  value  than  the  "poudrette  "  I     ''^'^  °^ '"!""'  "^nure,  all  of  which  finds  its  way  into 

These  are  the  difiiculties  which  beset  the  subiect  '^^  '^".t"  afterwards  conducted  by  a  forcing  pump 
Of  the  value  of  the  sewage  of  towns  to  agriculture  there  '  ^'"7  ■"  ""'''^••g""!"^  ''°°^"''^'  "h'^^h  intersect  the 
cannot  be  a  question  ;  but  to  s^ure  U  by  means  of  i  ^^  l''.T-T  ^"  T^T'""'  <^'^^'='*''°«-  The  clay  pipes, 
o«=„n„i=  „-  2u —  -•.'.•_     ,.  .,  '"=^."™  11,  oy   means  ot    i  mch  thick,  cost   7d.  per  yard,  or  11.  per  acre  ;  and 

are  tightly  cemented  together  with  Portland  lune.  At 
every  200  yards  there  are  discharge  cisterns,  where 
the  manure  is  drawn  out  and  used  for  fertilising  vege- 
table products.  Red  Clover  and  Italian  Rye-grass  are 
thus  watered  immediately  afcer  cutting  ;  for  if  the 
stalks  are  allowed  to  become  dry,  growth  receives  a 
check  requiring  an  interval  for  recovery,  unless  quickly 
re-stimulated  in  the  manner  mentioned.  The  precau- 
tion, however,  is  a  simple  one,  and  wherever  it  is 
attended  to,  Clover  may  be  cut  four  times  in  the  season. 
Equal  care  is  taken  in  economising  more  solid 
manures.  Wooden  sheds,  40  feet  long  by  15  in  width, 
are  employed  to  contain  it,  so  that  neither  sun  nor  rain 
can  either  lessen  bulk  or  impair  quality  by  evaporation. 


-  ..">"  >uc  lojiiv.      J.U18  price  uoes 

not  leave  much  margm  for  profit  on  the  outlay  neces. 
sary  for  the  adaptation  of  the  arrangement  to  a  dwellins 
house.  ° 

if  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  could  be  formed 
ot  the  yaliie  of  what  is,  by  our  present  arrangements, 
annually  lost  to  agriculture,  the  importance  of  the 
question,  in  a  national  view,  would  at  once  be  evident 


to  everv  one      The  r,r<.<,»„f  ,„o  .    .u      r""";"'    can  eittier  lessen  bulk  or  impair  quality  by  evaporation, 

every  one.     ihe  present  age  presents  the  smgular    Part  is  stored  by  itself  free  from  all  straw  ;  and  another 
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part  is  mixed  with  straw  and  litter.  The  heap  kept  by 
itself  is  composed  of  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  and  p.g  dung 
the  droppings  of  animals  fed  in  the  sheds.  When  dried 
it  is  used  like  guano  in  the  drills  for  sowing  Turnips  ; 
and  is  also  dibbled  in  the  rows  for  Mangold  Wurzel 
Manure  mixed  with  straw  In  the  sheds  is  daily  saturated 
with  Uquid  manure  thrown  over  it  from  the  tanks  ;  and 
is  thus  kept  in  a  sufficiently  prepared  state  when  needed 
for  root  and  other  crops.  The  hints  just  given,  from 
personal  observation,  speak  volumes  as  to  the  care  with 
which  Mr.  Huxtable  collects  and  prepares  every  avail- 
able species  of  stimulants.  This,  as  regards  modern 
farming,  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  one  tling 
needful  ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  estimate  the  loss  which 
ensues  to  heaps  washed  for  months  by  the  rains  so  in- 
cident to  northern  climates.  That  reform  in  this  respect 
should  not  have  earlier  riveted  public  attention  is 
indeed  surprising ;  but  the  period  cannot  be  now  distant 
when  roofed  dungsteads  and  good  tanks  will  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  as  barns  and  byres.  To  render 
urine  receivers  serviceable,  the  feaves  of  all  houses  that 
fall  in  the  same  direction  should  be  spouted,  and  every 
effort  made  to  preclude  the  entrance  of  surface-water. 

The  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle,  at  VValdron,  stand  for  the 
most  part  on  board  floors.  The  framework  on  which 
they  stand  is  made  of  spars,  with  interstices  half  an  inch 
wide,  through  which  liquids  pass  with  ease.  The  said 
flooring,  however,  must  be  perfectly  level,  and  raised 
6  inches  from  the  water-tight  bricks  or  stone- flooring 
below,  the  under  part  being  inclined  to  the  drain  com- 
municating with  the  tanks.  The  space  below  the  floors 
admits  of  room  for  a  scraper  like  a  gardener's  hoe,  used 
in  cleansing  out  any  manure  that  falls  through  between 
the  interstices  of  the  spars.  Each  wooden  spar  must 
be  24  inches  wide,  and  1 J  thick.  Still  cattle  cannot  well 
do  without  a  little  straw  spread  on  the  boards  ;  much 
less,  however,  sufiices  than  when  they  stand  on  a  brick 
or  stone  basement. 

The  sheep  and  cattle  in-doors  are  supplied  with 
chopped  straw,  mixed  with  green  food,  such  as  Turnips 
and  Mangold  Wurzel,  oilcake  and  Bean-meal,  during 
winter  ;  and  in  summer  with  Tares  or  Grasses—cut  by 
a  machine  into  small  pieces,  mixed  with  straw.  The 
latter  substance,  in  absorbing  the  juices  of  the  succulent 
food,  renders  it  more  bulky  ;  while  its  astringent 
qualities  correct  the  diarrhcetic  tendency  in  green  food, 
which  retards  fattening  in  tied-up  animals.  The  Furze 
or  Whin  is  extensively  cultivated  for  feeding  both  in 
winter  and  spring.  When  pressed  down  and  its  prickles 
flattened  by  a  heavy  stone  moving  in  a  circle,  the  bestial 
not  onlv  relish,  but  thrive  on  this  diet,  particularly 
when  blended  with  cut  straw.  At  Sutton  Waldron 
none  of  the  Grasses  are  made  into  hay  ;  hence  the  sub- 
stitutes found  in  straw,  which  enable  Mr.  H.  to  ad- 
minister in  a  green  state  all  the  Grasses.  The  Turnip- 
cutter  he  employs  is  made  by  Moody  of  Frome,  which 
divides  roots  as  well  as  bulbs  into  pieces  of  a  very  small 
size  thus  promoting  amalgamation  with  other  sub- 
stances. The  preparation  of  cattle  food,  in  common 
with  threshing  grain,  is  performed  by  a  six-horse  power 
steam  engine  ;  that  grinds  corn  into  meal,  cuts  straw, 
turns  the  machine  that  slices  bulbs,  bruises  the  Whm 
or  Gorse,  &c.  ,  ,      i 

The  sheep-house  interested  me  much  ;  for  it  was  a 
novel  spectacle  to  see  a  hundred  bleaters  tied  up  like 
so  many  bullocks,  and  treated  not  dissimilarly  in  pre- 
paring them  for  market.     The  house  is  5-1  feet  long,  by 
15  with  a  passage  dividing  the  centre,  along  which  the 
animals  stand  in  two  rows,  fronting  each  other.      A 
manger  contains  their  food,  and  in  munching  they  stand 
on  a  boarded  floor,  3  feet  wide,  furnished  with  wooden 
spars  similar  to  those  already  described.     The  passage 
behind  the  sheep  struck  me  as  too  narrow  for  every 
purpose  requisite.     The  hirsel  thus  confined  seemed  m 
high  health  ;  and  not  a  trace  of  foot  rot  observable. 
Great  attention  is  necessary  in  securing  thorough  clean- 
liness  adequate  ventilation,  and  regulated  temperature  ; 
otherwise,  as  experience  has  shown  elsewhere,  weak, 
ness  of  some  type  would  steal  into  the  fold.     The  sheep 
are  of  the   Southdown  breed,   and   although   confined 
scarcely  three  months,  were  on  the  eve  of  going  fat  to 
market.     Weighing  machines  are  used  to  test  the  pro- 
gress of  feeding,  and  experiments  made  every  fortnight. 
The  pigs  enjoy  most  comfortable  quarters,  and  are  in 
all  respects  managed  in  a  manner  which  deserves  imita- 
tion.    Most  of   the   pens   have   spar-boarded   flooring, 
with  a  stone  floor  underneath,  shaped  like  the  letter  V, 
to  collect  manure.     At  the  clay  farm  there  is  a  dairy  of 
30  cows— one  cow  had  been  in  the  byre  four  years  ; 
the  calves  are  reared  on  the  chalk  farm  ;  about  90  cattle 
are  constantly  undergoing  the  fattening  process  ;  much 
the  same  number,  or  more  pigs  ;  and  as  often  as  number 
is  reduced  by  sales,  recjruits  of  the  classes  named  are 
purchased   to   supply   their  place.      Of    the   cropping 
system  pursued  I  cannot  speak  with  the  same  precision. 
The  great  object  appears  to  be,  by  the  alternation  of 
grams   and  roots,  to  raise  as  much  food  as  possible, 
as  the   seasons   revolve,  for    economy   and  profitable 
consumption. 

It  appears  very  probable  that  where  arrangements 
are  made  enabling  tenant  farmers  to  cultivate  their 
possessions,  so  as  to  raise  succulent  food  of  one  kind  or 
other  all  the  year  round,  to  be  consumed  by  the  more 
advanced  bestial  on  the  system  recommended  above, 
important  changes  must  supervene,  affecting  as  much 
the  rela'ive  positions  of  proprietors  and  cultivators,  as 
did  the  great  forerunner  improvement— thorough  drain- 
ing. And  here  I  allude  to  extended  outhousing,  for  the 
accommodation  not  only  of  many  more  animals  in 
winter  than  are  shedded  at  present ;  but  to  get  rid  of 


the  old-fashioned  open-air  heaps  ;  and  the  maturation 
of  all  fertilising  substances,  under  circumstances  setting 
at  defiance  everything  like  access  to  rain-water,  and  the 
possibility  of  improvident  evaporation— now  a  sme  qua 
non  under  liberal  covenants  in  high  farming.  James 
Stuart  Menteath. 


Kome  Correspondence. 

Mr.  Mechi's  Accounts. — In  common,  I  hope,  with 
most  of  your  readers,  1  feel  myself  beholden  to  Mi- 
Mechi  for   his  public-spirited   intention  of  testing  his 
farming  operations  by  the  publication  of  his  accounts. 
Mr.  Mechi   commenced   his   cai-eer   with   the   avowed 
purpose    of   bringing    into   simultaneous   operation    all 
proved  profitable  appliances,  and  if  his  plan  has  been 
carried  out  in  detail  with  practical  skill  equal  to  the 
sound  principle  laid  down,  there  ought  now  to  be  no 
doubt  of  its  success,  except  so  far  as  the  altered  range 
of  prices  consequent  on  free-trade  shall  aff'ect  his  calcu- 
lations.    Why,  then,  so  much  doubt  ?     In  my  opinion, 
because   operations  treated  by    Mr.  Mechi   as   demon- 
strably profitable  were  considered  by  practical  men  not 
to  be  of  universal  application,  and  not  to  be  supported 
by  sufficient  testimony.     It  was  also  thought  to  be  by 
no  means  certain  that  operations  each  singly  productive 
of  advantage  would,  when  in  union,  produce  a  total  ot 
advantage  equal  to  ihe  sum  of  the  separate  advantages 
of  each,  because  it  had  been  found  by  experience  that 
neither  grain  nor  green  crops  can  bear  forcing  beyond 
a  limited  degree.     It  was  observable  also  that  by  com- 
parison of   Mr.  Mechi's  table  of  expenditure  and  his 
estimate  of  the  return  to  be  made  from  each  item  of 
expense,  that  if  the  return  was  no  greater  than  he  put 
it  at,  much  of  his  expenditure  would  be  wasted  ;  and , 
particularly  that  on  buildings,  which  appeared  to  give 
not  more  (speaking  from  memory)  than  1-i  per  cent,, 
per  annum.     Mr.  Mechi,  I  presume,  has  now  got  his 
farm,  both  buildings  and  land,  into  order  ;  has  served 
his  apprenticeship  ;  is  to  have  a  new  valuation,  and  to 
start  afresh  ;  and  it  is  of  his  proceedings  from  this  time 
forth  that  he  is  to  give  us  his  accounts.     We  cannot 
fairly  expect  more  of  him  in  that  way.     But  as  Mr. 
Mechi  is   no  common   farmer,   but   in   some   sort   an 
experimentalist,   and  like   Mr.   Huxtable    and    others, 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  science,  I  would  suggest 
to  him,  if  these  lines  should  fall  under  his  eyes,  that,  out 
out   of  his   past   experience,   he   should   enlighten   us 
through  your  sheets  from  time  to  time  as  to  how  far  the 
doubts  suggested  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper  have 
been  found  by  him  to  be  well  founded,  and  how  far  not ; 
and  also  that  he  should  keep,  if  he  conveniently  can,  a 
separate  account  of  his  experimental  agriculture,  and 
not  merge  it  in  the  general  account  of  his  routine  larm- 
ing.  A.  H.  Hall,  IFalergate,  Petersfidd. 

Practice  with.  Sc'cnce — A  series  of  articles  have  been 
given  with  the  view   of  laying  down  the  principles  of 
good  farming,  and  showing  in  what  manner  these  may 
be  best  brought  to  a  successful  issue.     The  prmciples 
upon  which  good  farming  is  founded  are  few,  plain,  and 
intelligible,  the  whole  of  them  being  comprised  in  four 
simple  operations,  viz.  :  making  land  dry,  clean,  hne, 
and  rich.     All  the  works  of  our  most  eminent  agrictil. 
turists,  all  the  discussions  at  our  great  shows,  all  the 
performances  of  our  best  farmers,  have  served  only  to 
elaborate  these  four  processes.     It  is  not  by  takmg  any 
of  these  separately  that  good  farming  can  be  attained, 
but  rather  by  a  happy  combination  of  the  four  put 
together,  and  by  a  judicious  adaptation  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole.     It  may  here  perhaps  be  of  use  to  bring  into 
a   small   compass  the  leading  points   of  each  process. 
1st.  Draining  is  intrinsically  important,  not  only  in  doing 
good  of  itself,  but  likewise  in  being  essential  to  the  well 
workiug  of  the  other   three.     Stagnant  water,   under 
any  circumstance,  must  be  injurious,  but  by  the  removal 
of  it  further  advantages  are  obtained.     When  the  land 
is  laid  dry  the  work  of  the  plough  may  be  going  on  at 
most  seasons  of  the  year;  the  soil  is  brought  into  a 
more  friable  state,  and  it  does  not  become  so  consoli- 
dated from  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.     Such  are  its  advan- 
tages, that  the  expense  may  often  be  repaid  in  a  single 
year      2d.  Land  being  kept  clean  is  one  of  the  hrst 
things  in  good  farming.     It  would  seem  neealess  to  say 
that  weeds  take  from  the  soil  that  strength  and  fertility 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  crop  alone,  were  it 
not  that  the  dirty  farming  prevailing  in  so  Urge  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  set  this  truism  at  dehance. 
On  drained  land  weeds  are  easily  eradicated  or  kil  ed ; 
and  if  this  be  once  done  effectually  there  will  not  be 
much  trouble  in  the  matter  afterwards.    A  proper  rota- 
tion of  cropping  will  attain  what  is  here  wanted,  with  ease 
and  advantage ;  the  introduction  of  the  green  crop  system 
has  muchfacilitated  this  operation.  The  old  fallows  being 
now  discontinued  on  almost  all  lands,  a  well  worked 
crop  of  Turnips  or  Beans  will  equally  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  ameliorating  the  soil  by  frequent  turnings,  and 
perhaps   keep   it  clearer  by   the   overshadowing   they 
create  than  can  be  done  by  its  being  baked  even  by  a 
hot  sun    and  much  better  than  with  a  sunless  sky.     It 
is  too  often  supposed  that  the  clean  green  crop  named 
is  all-sufficient  lor  effecting  the  purpose  alluded  to  and 
that  the  corn  crop  following  may  be  left  to  itselt,  but 
this  may  be  considered  a  great  error.     There  can  be  no 
reason  why  a  crop  of  corn  should  not  be  kept  just  as 
clean  as  a  crop  of  Turnips,  and  modern  mventions  have 
so  facilitated  this  matter,  that  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  bad  farming  in  this  particular.     If  the  corn  crop  be 
grown  in  drills  (and  there  certainly  can  be  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  higher  order  of  farming  without  drilling), 
by  the  use  of  Mr.  Garrett's  horse-hoes,  and  followed  by 
Pr    Newington's  hand-hoe  cultivator,  the   land  may, 


with  little  trouble  and  expense,  be  kept  perfectly  cieaD 
and  friable.     This  brings  us  to  the  3d  section,  that  of 
tillage,  which  is  perhaps  about  the  most  important  of 
the  whole.     Nothing  can  show  more  the  low  state  of    • 
farming  in  general  in  this  country  than  this  very  pro- 
cess.    The   drill   system   was    invented   more   than  a 
century  ago  by  Jethro  TuU,  yet  at  the  present  time  iu 
many  parts  it  is  not  practised  ;  in  others  it  is  not  even 
understood.     The  object  of  this  is  not  only  to  give  such 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  seed  in  sowing  that  each 
root  may  have  its  proper  share  of  nutriment  from  the 
soil,  but,  by  the  plants  being  grown  in  rows,  a  clearer 
space  is  given  for  working  the  soil,  by  which  it  is  not 
only  rendered  more  friable  for  the  spread  of  the  fibres, 
but  it  is  cleaned  from  the  superfluous  growth  of  weeds. 
This  friable  state  of  the  soil  is  not  only  required  near 
the  surface,  but  by  deep  stirring  must  give  ample  room 
and  facilities  for  the  roots  to  shoot  their  fibres  to  the 
extent  they  will  do   under  favourable   circumstances. 
The  high  authority  already  quoted  considered  that  one 
or  two  ploughings  were  good,  but   a  third  ploughing; 
better,  and  a  fourth  best  of  all,  as  it  was  by  the  extreme 
diminution  of  the  different  particles  that  he  was  able  to- 
grow  good  crops  of  Wheat  (more  than  30  bushels  per 
acre),  for  12  jears  running  on  the  same  soil  without  an 
atom  of  manure.     This  brings  us  lastly  to  the  fourth 
part— making  land  rich.     And  here,  though  it  may  be 
possible  to  grow  successive  corn  crops  without  manurej 
yet  no  one  will  deny  that  by  judicious  management  and 
the  application  of  suitable  manures,  the  bulk  and  good- 
ness of  the  crop  may  be  greatly  increased.     Infinitely 
more  attention  is  now  paid  to  this  branch  ot  farming 
than  it  used  to  be  formerly.     The  farm-yard  and  build- 
ings  are  better  constructed.     Much  of  the  old  system  of 
constantly  turning  out  the  cattle  is  by  degrees  wearing 
out,  and  more  dung  and  of  a  better  description  is  made. 
The  Turnip  culture  has  greatly  contributed  to  this,  as, 
if  green  crops  be  raised,  it  is  in  most  cases  indispensable 
that  cattle  should  be  kept  to  consume  them.     The  profits 
of  a  farm  are  perhaps  chiefly  dependant  on  the  quantity 
of  dung  made  and  at  command,  as,  though  in  bad  farm- 
ing  much  of  it  may  be  either  wasted  or  misapplied,  yet 
in  that  of  a  superior  order  the  crop,  be  it  green  or 
grain,  may  be  so  forced  and  increased  by  the  application 
of  rich  fertilisers  as  to  put  three  or  four  times  the  money 
into  the  farmer's  pocket,  that  could  be  done  without  it. 
The  discovery  of  guano  has  been  highly  favourable  t& 
the  farmer's  profits  ;  about  3  cwt.  of  this,  costing  about 
30s.,  will   go   as  far  towards  raising  a  good   crop  ot 
Turnips   as   perhaps  10   or  12  tons  of   dung      Bones 
with    sulphuric    acid    have    been    found    still     more 
economical   than   guano.      There  are  also   a   number 
of  artificial  manures  composed  of  various  ingredients,, 
which  at  least  profess  to  be  cheap  and  useful,     boo^ 
too,  which  may  be  bought  near  the  large  towns  at_  „*. 
the  bushel,  is  an  excellent  stimulant,  and  when  mixetl 
with  different  alkali,  will  force  a  quick  and  luxuriant 
growth  in  most  plants.     The  different  processes  now 
named   should  be  the  chief  objects  aimed  at  by  every 
farmer,  who  wishes  to  make  his  pursuit  not  only  credit- 
able to  himself,  but  profitable  as  a  pecuniary  invest- 
ment.    Some  splendid  specimens  in  this  line  have  been 
lately  exhibited,  and  it  has  been  proved  from  undoubted 
authority,  that  the  profits  arising  from  it  are  such  that 
they  may  be  made  to  counteract  many  of  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  farmers  labour  at  the  present 
time.     At  all  events,  if  high  farming  will  not  answers- 
low  farming  never  can.     If  40  bushels  of  Wheat  (not 
an  exaggerated   quantity)  are  grown,  where   only  20 
bushels  (a  very  common  quantity)  were  grown  betore 
on  an  acre,  it  is  not  saying  too  much  that  this  wiU 
amply  counterbalance  the  present  fall  of  prices.     By  an 
improved  system  the  greatest  benefit  will  accrue  both 
to  landlord  and  tenant,  but  to  be  going  on  in  the  old 
beaten  track,  and  to  neglect  the  opportunities  which 
science,  combined  with  capital,  holds  forth  to  an  enter- 
prising spirit,  must  be  ruinous  to  both.     It  therefore 
becomes  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  interest,  of  the  landed 
proprietor,  to  give  encouragement  to  modern  improve- 
ments, and  by  co-operating  with  tenants  of  intelligence 
and  ability  to  work  out  the  four  processes  here  de- 
scribed, and  thus  bring  his  undertakings  to  a  successtul 
termination.  Lnw.  Rawstorne,  Penwortham,  May  15. 

Garden  Allotments.— nnyiDg  for  15  years  let  garden 
allotments  to  the  poor  of  a  parish  of  about  faOU 
inhabitants,  I  offer  the  following  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions of  "  R.  G.,"  in  your  Paper  of  May  i.  The  amount 
of  land  let  out-5  acres.  Let  at  id.  per  pole,  not 
including  footpaths.  The  quality  of  the  land  when  hrst 
let  out-a  foul  and  neglected  condi  ion.  Its  present 
quality-a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  system  works 
well  tbr  the  poor.  The  system  was  introduced  about 
the  time  of  the  new  Poor-law  ;  though  1  have  no  answer 
to  this  and  the  following  question,  I  have  been  otten 
told  that  the  allotments  have  prevented  """y  «"« 
going  into  the  workhouse.  A  tenth  part  of  a°  acre  >s 
fuotfed  to  each  family,  i"  som|  few  cases  a  Une  more 
or  less,  but  this  quantity  is  deemed  ^^ffi^'^f-  ^.^^ 
question  as  to  the\umber  of  ^'^^our^'''>f°  ^^^ 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  from  loca  «.rcum- 
stances.  The  farmers  made  no  opposition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system,  though  t^^y,"; >•«  J . '°  " 
of  it.  The  farmers  now  approve  of  it,  and  i egret  waa 
exoressed  by  many,  when,  at  one  time,  there  was  a 
prospect  of  the  land  passing  into  other  hands  and  bemg 

^h3!e  occupied.  ^The  -o-'  t'f '°"''d  "  tI e  r°^e 
easily  defined,  may  be  assumed  to  be  good.  The  rule 
that  only  half  the  land  be  cropped  the  same  year  with 
Potatoes,  is  found  to  promote  good  garden  cultivation  J 
no  corn  is  allowed  to  be  sown.  J.  C.  C,  May  10. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  ENGLAND 
A  Weekly  Cocncil  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  May  : 
Jiresent,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  V.  P.,  in  the  chair  ; 
lord  Camoys  ;  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.  M.P.  ;  Sir 
James  Ramsay,  Bart;  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.  M.P.  ; 
Col.  Austen  ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker  ;  Mr.  Burke  ; 
Mr.  W.  Clavering  ;  Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  P. 
Severn,  and  Mr.  Richard  Trench. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :     'I 
Carter,  Thomas,  Scales,  Richmond,  Yorkshire 
-Collins,  Rev.  C.  M.  E.,  Chudleieh,  Devon 
Morris,  Thomas,  Maisemore,  Gloucester 
Savery,  John,  Silverton,  Exeter 

Bingham,  Richard,  Binghams,  Melcombe,  Dorchester 
Ijey,  Henry,  Ley  House,  Mamworth,  Devon 
-Chetwynd,  Viscount,  Teignmouth,  Devon 
^  Tucker,  John,  Morehard-Biehop,  Crediton 
"Walker,  Samuel,  Bam  Park,  Teigomoutli. 

The  name?  of  39  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting,  were  then  read. 

Miscellaneous  Communications. — Result  of  trials  to 
naturalise  Thibet  sheep  in  Wales,  from  Mr.  C.  R.  Man- 
ael  Talbot,  M.P,,  and  information  connected  with  their 
natural  history,  from  Colonel  Sykes. — Letter?  from  Mr. 
Curtis,  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  character  of  in- 
sects destructive  to  the  Wheat  and  Potato  crops,  trans- 
mitted by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  and  Colonel  Napier. — 
.Suggestions  from  Mr.  G.  Robinson,  of  Wolverhampton, 
for  papers  on  feeding  sheep  and  pigs,  and  on  crops,  to 
be  adopted  on  the  failure  of  Turnips. — Copy  of  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  Botley  and  South  Hants  Farmers' 
<Jlub,  on  questions  connected  with  land. drainage,  from 
Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner,  the  secretary  of  that  club. — Letter 


Fryer,  William  Fleming,  The  Wergs,  Wolverhampton 

Norrish,  Samuel,  Horwell  House,  Colebrooke,  Crediton 

Moorsom,  Capt.  W.  S.,  Great  Goorge-street,  Westminster 

Wills,  George,  Whelmstone,  Colebrooke,  Crediton 

Sedgwick,  Rev.  Leonard,  Lathkirk,  Middleton-Teesdale 

Wreford,  Samuel,  jun.,  Grattan,  Crediton 

Douglas,  James,  Athelstan-ford,  Drem.  Haddingtonshire 

Drake,  Charles,  CutcHffe,  Springfield,  Barnstaple 

Dunn,  Colonel,  R.A.,  Denford  House,  Hungerford 

Kinneir,  Richard.  M.D.,  Livingshavs,  Silverton,  Collumpton 

Dewe,  William,  Westleigh  House,  iSideford 

BroBn,  William  Williams,  Allerton  Hall,  Leeds 

Mogridge,  Richard,  Molland,  Southmolton 

Wainwright,  Chas.  Rawlinson,  Shepton-Mallet 

Paramore,  J.  Rawle,  Southmolton,  Devon 

Ward,  John,  Donnel  Farm,  Whittington,  Oswestry 

Earslake,  Rev.  W.  Ileberden,  Mesham,  Southmolton 

Kennedy,  Rt.  Hon.  Thos.  Francis,  Dunure,  Ayrshire 

Quartly,  John,  Champson-Molland,  Southmolton 

Campbell,  Sir  Alex.  T.  C,  Ban.,  Newton  House.  Barnstaple 

Harness,  Thomas  B.,  M.D.,  Tavistock,  Devon 

Badcock,  Henry,  Taunton,  Somerset 

Winter,  John,  Ash. Prior.",  Taunton. 

The  names  of  10  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 


from  Mr.  Drake,  on  the  mottled  and  white-faced  Here 
ford  cattle — Letter  from  Mr.  Brutton,  reporting  the 
■local  advantages  offered  at  Exeter,  for  the  trial  of 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert's  plan  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  sewage  matter,  and  converting  it  into  manure  for 
the  land — Copy  from  Mr.  A.  Castellian,  of  Liverpool, 
of  M.  Hamoir's  details,  connected  with  the  extraction 
■of  sugar  from  the  Beet-root. 

The  noble  Chairman  and  Sir  Robert  Price  favoured 
the  Council  with  interesting  local  information,  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  breeds  of  Southdown  sheep 
and  Hereford  cattle,  respectively ;  and  witb  the  change 
of  taste,  at  different  periods,  in  the  preference  given  to 
particular  varieties  by  breeders,  on  account  of  certain 
■occurrences  of  colour  or  conformation,  supposed  by 
them  to  indicate  excellence. 

Wheel-Axles.— Mr.  Lee,  C.  E.,  of  103,  Long  Acre, 
had  leave  to  exhibit  to  the  Council  his  axle  and  wheel, 
intended,  by  the  arrangement  of  its  double  action,  to 
prevent  the  injury  sustained  by  ordinary  axles,  when 
subjected  to  the  sudden  jerk  occasioned  by  a  casual 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  wheel ;  by  the  mode  in 
which  lubricating  matter  could  be  applied  and  retained 
for  a,  long  period,  in  contact  with  the  parts  liable  to 
friction,  to  promote  freedom  and  uniformity  of  motion  ; 
and,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  fastenings,  to  make  the  put- 
ting on,  or  taking  off,  of  the  wheel,  the  work  only  of  a 
moment.  Mr.  Lee  stated  that  the  expense  of  this  con- 
■atruction  of  axle,  applied  to  agricultural  vehicles,  would 
Jbe  very  little  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  axles  at 
present  in  use.  The  Council  gave  no  opinion  on  the 
invention  submitted  to  them,  but  thanked  Mr.  Lee  for 
the  trouble  he  had  kindly  taken  in  bringing  it  before 
their  notice,  and  explaining  to  them  its  peculiarities  of 
construction. 

PitESENTs. — Among  the  numerous  presents  made  to 
the  Society  were  the  following  : — Treatise  on  Poultry, 
from  Mr.  Nolan,  of  Dublin  ;  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society ; 
Prize  List  from  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agri. 
cultural  Society  ;  and  Reports  from  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Athenseum  Club. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday  last, 
-the  5th  of  June  :— present,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
President,  in  the  chair  ;  Earl  of  Lonsdale  ;  Viscount 
Hill ;  Lord  Bridport ;  Lord  Portman  ;  Hon.  R  H 
Chve,  M.P.  ;  Hon.  W.  G.  Cavendish,  M.P. ;  Sir  Thos 
Dyke  Acland,  Bart,,  M.P. ;  Sir  Matthew  White  Rid- 
ley, Bart. ;  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  Ro- 
bert Price,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker  ;  Mr. 
Bramston,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Brandreth  ;  Mr.  Burke  ;  Colonel 
Challoner  ;  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison  ;  Mr.  Garrett  ;  Mr 
Brandreth  Gibbs  ;  Mr.  Gould,  of  Poltimore  ;  Mr  Fisher 
Hobbs  ;  Mr.  Lawes  ;  Mr.  Kinder ;  Mr.  Neill  Malcolm  ; 
Mr.  Miles,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Milward  ;  Mr.  Pendarves,  M  P  • 
Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.  ;  Prof.  Sewell  ;  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Lon- 
don ;  Mr.  Villiers  Shelley  ;  Mr.  Sillifant ;  Mr  W 
Simpson  ;  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Turner,  of  Bar- 
ton ;  and  Prof.  Way. 

Edward  Ludd  Betts,  Esq.,  of  Preston  HaU,  Maid- 
stone, was  elected  a  Governor  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 

Eiccard,  Russell  M.,  Southmolton,  Devon 

Thomas,  John,  Cholstrey,  Leominster 

iisher.  Rev.  John  Campbell,  Harpford,  Sidmouth 

Wnght,  Richard,  Field  Bank,  Macclesaeld 

Pennell,  Richard  Lewin,  M.D.,  Exeter 

m  l^f";,'?"'""'  •Aspsnden,  Buntingford 

Webb,  Richard  Anthony,  Oiton,  Exeter 

Owen,  William,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire 

Movvard,  James,  Alphington,  Exeter 

Me«n/'B-  k"^^  i'^.^^'  J""-  P^'ham  House,  Canterbury 

M^nA«i    T  i""!'  Bnnsworthy,  Northmolton,  Devon 

r°  nt^^'n  ,r'''„^"'P''=e'''"'«.  Taunton 

Smnev  5;.hL-  l'"?^^-  ^°"-^  TawtoD,  Devon 

^ri^^        Si  W°la>ton,  Wolverhampton 

Pnckman,  Thomas.  Broadnymet,  No?th  Tawton,  Devon 


Finances.  —  Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the  report 
on  the  accounts  of  the  Society  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious month  ;  from  which  it  appeared  that,  on  the  31st 
of  May,  the  current  cash.balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bankers  was  2493/.  The  Chairman  explained  that  this 
general  balance  included  12G0/.  as  the  Exeter  subscrip- 
tion, and  210^.,  as  the  amount  received  on  account  of 
life-compositions,  to  be  invested  ;  leaving  a  balance  of 
1023/.  available  for  current  purposes.  The  Chairman 
added,  that  the  arrears  of  subscription  remaining  unpaid 
were  in  due  course  of  recovery,  by  means  of  the  County 
Courts,  agreeably  with  the  instructions  of  the  Council. 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

Pri2e  Essays.— Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chau-man  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  the  further  awards  made 
by  the  Judges  of  Essays  ;  and  the  motto  papers  being 
laid  before  the  Council,  the  following  result  was  declared: 

I.  The  prize  of  501.  for  the  best  Report  on  the  Farming  of 
Lincolnshire,  awarded  to  John  Algernon  Clarke,  of  Lon"- 
Sutton. — The  judges  "highly  commended"  the  essay,  in  the 
same  class,  bearing  the  motto  "Hope." 

II.  The  prize  of  iOl.  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Rearing  and 
Management  of  Poultry,  awarded  to  William  Trotteb,  of 
Healey  Mill,  Stocksfield,  near  Gateshead,  Durham.  —  The 
judges  "commended"  the  essay,  in  this  class,  bearing  the 
motto  "Dorset." 


means  of  a  moveable  windlass. — Mr.  Garrett  could 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  great  interest  felt  very 
extensively  at  the  present  moment  on  the  applica- 
tion of  steam-power  to  agricultural  purposes.  The 
minds  of  many  men  were  actively  on  the  alert  to 
devise  means  by  which  steam  power  could  be  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements,  not  only  of  ploughing,  but 
of  other  field  operations  ;  and  many  patents  having  in 
view  the  accomplishment  of  these  important  objects, 
were  now  in  the  course  of  enrolment.  No  new  engine 
or  new  power  was  required,  but  simply  the  adaptation  , 
of  the  present  steam-power.  Mr.  Hobbs's  suggestion 
he  thought  a  very  good  one,  and  well-timed  ;  for  two 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  premature,  two  years 
hence  it  will  be  too  late.  With  regard  to  horses,  Mr. 
Garrett  thought  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
horses  on  a  farm  consumed  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
while  steam-power  would  call 
human  superintendence  into 
He    conceived    that   an    essay 


on   a 

produce  of  the  land, 
manual  labour  and 
extensive    requisition. 


Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.  having  passed  his  high  opmion  on 
the  great  value  of  the  two  Lincolnshire  Essays,  then 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Miles, 
M.P.  expressed  his  regret  that  there  was  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Journal  Committee  no  second  prize,  by 
which  they  might  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  mark 
their  estimation  of  the  peculiar  value  of  the  second 
Essay,  which  the  judges  had  highly  commended.  Hav- 
ing himself  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  both  the  Essays, 
he  could  say,  that  although  the  prize  was  justly  due  to 
the  first  Essay,  it  happened  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
that  its  deficiencies  were  just  those  topics  which  in  the 
second  Essay  were  so  fully  and  admirably  treated  :  so 
that,  great  as  were  their  respective  merits,  neither  of 
them  was  complete  without  the  other  ;  but  by  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  two,  the  most  perfect  Essay  might  be 
produced  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  Journal  on  that 
subject,  or  any  other.  He  made  these  remarks  with 
confidence,  having  been  for  so  long  a  period  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiarities  of  Lincolnshire  farmino-, 
as  well  as  with  its  progress  and  present  condition.  He 
hoped  the  talented  author  of  the  second  Essay,  bearing 
the  motto  "  Hope,"  would  allow  acknowledged  notes  to 
be  added  from  his  own  Essay  to  that  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
when  it  should  appear  in  the  Journal,  in  order  that  the 
report  on  Lincolnshire  farming  might  be  rendered  com- 
plete. The  Council  concurred  with  Mr.  Pusey  and  Mr. 
Miles,  in  hoping  that  the  author  would  allow  this  second 
Essay  to  be  published. 

Essay  Prizes  for  1851.— Mr.  Pusey  then  submitted 
to  the  Council  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  Essays  and 
Reports  of  next  year,  the  following  subjects  and  respec- 
tive amounts  of  which  were  discussed  and  agreed  to  ; 
subject  to  such  conditions  of  competition  as  shall  be 
published  in  the  ensuing  prize-list  of  the  Journal,  and  to 
the  Essays  being  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  the  house  of 
the  Society,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March,  1851  :— 
namely. 

Farming  of  Shropshire  £50 

Farming  of  Northamptonshire 50 

Diseases  arising  from  the  mismanagement  of  horses  ...    20 

Diseases  of  Cattle  after  parturition '20 

Agricultural  Geology  of  England  and  Wales !.....*.'.'.*.'    50 

Production  of  Butter \    10 

Any  subject  in  Agricultural  Chemistry '",[.[   20 

Mr.  FiSHEK  HoBBS  then  called  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  desirableness  of  attracting  public  con- 
sideration more  strongly  to  the  application  of  steam 
and  other  motive  power  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  ; 
and  an  interesting  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Pusey  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hobbs  on  the  importance  of  this  question,  and 
the  only  doubt  he  felt  on  the  adoption  of  any  means 
taken  to  procure  an  Essay  for  the  Journal,  was  the 
interference  it  might  occasion  with  the  objects  of 
the  stewards  of  implements,  who,  at  the  country 
meetings  of  the  Society,  only  allowed  prizes  to  be 
awarded  after  actual  trial  of  the  practical  value  of 
the  implements  entered  for  competition.  —  Colonel 
Challoner  thought,  that  where  a  steady  uniform 
draught  was  required,  as  in  the  use  of  the  wind- 
lass, and  in  the  case  of  the  mole  and  draining 
ploughs,  horses  might  be  much  more  advantageously 
employed  than  they  had  hitherto  been.— Mr.  Miles  and 
Mr.  Pusey  referred  to  Nottinghamshire  and  other 
counties  where  draining  ploughs  had  been  drawn  by 


expounding  the  possibility  and  advantages  of  the  adapta" 
tion  contended  for,  would  lead  the  way  to  the  actual 
construction,    exhibition,  and  trial  of  the  agricultural 
engine  so  much  desired. — Mr.  Shelley  considered,  that 
with  reference  to  motive  power,  that  of  water  was  not 
to  be  neglected  where  it  was  to  be  had.     With  regard 
to  steam-power,  he  had  himself  employed  it  largely,  and 
to  his  great  benefit,  for  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
commonest  labourer  could  manage  it.     He  believed  that 
nothing  would  so  much  tend  to  set  the  farmer  on  his 
legs  as  the  adoption  of  steam-power,  and  the  efficiency 
and  economy  with  which  its  application  was  in  every 
case  attended.      He  had,  however,  great   difiiculty  in 
getting  his  neighbours  to  look  at  his  own  arrangements, 
much   less   to  get  them  to  adopt  them.     He  therefore 
hoped  that  such  a  prize- essay  as  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  pro- 
posed would  reach  the  eye  of  farmers,  and  tend  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  opportunities  within  their  reach,  but 
which   they  had  neglected.     He   thought   the  Council 
owed  their  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Hobbs  for  having  brought 
forward  the  proposition.— Mr.  Shaw,  of  London,  fully 
concurred  in  the  desirableness  of  the  prize  proposed. 
We  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  steam' 
may  be  applied,  nor  the  consequent  amount  of  advan- 
tage to   be   derived   from  its   means   to  the  practical 
farmer.     He  conceived  that  a  statement  of  the  present 
application  of  steam   on   the  one  hand,   and   its   pro- 
spective  applications    on    the   other,    to    agricultural 
purposes,   would   prove    of   the    highest   value.  — Mr. 
Pusey  concurred  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  Council, 
that  such  a  prize  would  not  interfere  with  the  operations 
of  the  country  meetings,  but  in  a  great  degree  tend  to 
promote    them,    by   detailing    the    various    modes   of 
applying  steam-power  to  farm  operations,  and  proving 
its    advantages,    by   showing    its    economy;    he    had 
therefore    much    pleasure    in    seconding   Mr.   Fisher 
Hobbs's  proposition.     It  was  then  carried  unanimously, 
"  that  a  prize  of  30/.  be  ofiered  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
relative  advantages  of  steam  and  other  motive  powers, 
applicable  to  agricultural  purposes,"  to  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  March,  1852. 

Exeter  MEEiiNs.—Lord  Portman  laid  before  the 
Council  the  Report  of  the  General  Exeter  Committee, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  points  to  which 
it  had  reference  were  the  following  : 

1.  Preparations  for  the  Pavilion  Dinner. 

2.  Contracts  for  the  Pavilion  and  Show-yard. 

3.  Lecture  requested  of  Professor  Simonds  ;  "On  the  Strnc 
ture.  Functions,  and  Diseases  of  the  Liver  in  domesticated  ani- 
mals," to  be  delivered  in  the  Athenseum  at  Exeter  at  6  p  m  " 
on  Wednesday,  the  I7th  of  July.  '' 

i.  Awards  of  prizes  in  the  classes  of  Cattle  to  be  read  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  Lecture. 

5.  Sale  of  tickets  to  members  only  during  that  day  from 
10  a.m.  till  6  p.m.,  and  on  the  Thursday  to  members  and  any  of 
their  friends,  from  8  a.m.  till  3  p.m. 

Mr.  Shelley  thought  the  Society  was  so  much  indebted 
to  those  railway  companies  who  so  liberally  lent  the  aid 
of  their  extensive  opportunities  to  promote  the  great 
objects  of  the  Society  at  its  country  meeting,  that  he 
would  desire  the  Secretary  to  report  to  the  Council  the 
present  state  of  his  correspondence  on  that  subject. 
The  following  is  accordingly  the  list  of  the  companies" 
who,  up  to  the  present  time,  have,  in  the  handsomest 
manner,  granted  concessions  to  the  Society's  exhibitors 
at  the  Exeter  Meeting  ;  namely, 

Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway— Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway 
— Cockermouih  and  Workington  Railway— Eastern  Counties 
Railway— Great  Western  Railway— London  and  South  Western 
Railway— London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway — Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway— Shrewsbury  and 
Chester  Railway— South  Devon  Railway — Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington Railway— Stockton  and  Hartlepool  Riilway — Taff  Yale 
Railway— York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway. 

The  Secretary  was  in  communication  with  the  re- 
maining railway  companies,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  they  would,  in  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened 
spirit,  renew  their  former  concessions  for  promoting  the 
success  of  the  Society's  couutry  meeting  at  Exeter 
this  year. 

Judges. — Lord  Portman  reported  progress  that  the 
judges'  committees  were  in  active  communication  with 
the  parties  whom  they  had  decided  to  recommend  as 
judges  at  the  Exeter  meeting. 

Meeting  of  1851.— Lord  Portman  also  reported,  on 
the  part  of  the  Inspection  Committee,  that  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  Ranger  of  Hyde- park,  had  in 
the  most  gracious  and  condescending  manner  expressed 
the  satisfaction  it  gave  him  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Society,  for  the  show  of  breeding  stock  in  1851,  that 
part  of  Hyde-park  near  Kensington-gardens,  which  lay 
between  the  Serpeniiue  River  and  the  Victoria  Gate  in 
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the  Bajawater-road. — The  Council  expressed  their  satis- 
faction at  this  additional  instance  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness's  interest  in  the  Society,  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  its  public  objects. 

CoGGESHALi.  :  Steam-power  in  Agriculture. — Mr. 
Mechi  lately  gave  a  lecture  on  this  subject  before  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  here  ;  he  said — I  need  hardly 
say  that  steam  will  do  on  a  farm  that  which  horses 
cannot  do.  I  must  now  descend  to  the  dry  details  of 
first  cost  and  daily  expense  of  my  own  six-horse  power 
steam  engine,  aud  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied, 
because  I  know  too  many  of  my  practical  friends  have 
considered  or  believed  Mr.  Mechi  a  visionary  theorist, 
or  crazy  enthusiast  in  agriculture  ;  but  time  (aided  by 
a  certain  number  of  goodly  stacks)  is  working  changes 
of  opinion  ;  and  I  would  advise  certain  folks  to  look 
after  their  laurels,  for  the  physic  of  sound  theory  is 
beginning  to  operate  at  Tiptree  Hall  Farm— (laughter) 
— as  the  forthcoming  crops  promise  most  abundantly  to 
illustrate.  In  another  century  it  will  scarcely  be 
credited  that  in  this  great  agricultural  county,  of  one 
million  of  acres,  there  could  not  be  found  half-a-dozen 
agricultural  steam  engines  !  indeed,  it  is  only  recently 
that  steam  power  is  being  gradually  applied  to  our 
county  corn  mills  j  so  that  if  we  depended  on  meal  for 
our  stock  they  would  alike  be  subjected  to  starvation 
by  a  long  calm,  a  heavy  flood,  or  a  dry  summer.  Having 
adverted  to  the  drainage  of  the  Bedford  Level  as  one  of 
the  great  benefits  already  derived  by  agriculture  from 
steam  power,  the  lecturer  proceeded — There  is  no  doubt 
but  ultimately  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  steam  for  irri- 
gation in  our  warm  and  dry  districts,  and  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  applied  to  the  working  and  stirring  of  the 
soil ;  already  many  experimental  trials  have  taken  place. 
One  thing  is  certain — that  the  general  application  of 
steam  power  in  cultivation  will  necessitate  such  a 
squaring  and  levelhng  and  re-parcelling  of  the  soil  as 
will  thoroughly  reform  the  hedge-and-ditch-rowism  and 
topography  of  this  kingdom.  (Laughter.)  It  will 
equally  compel  a  re-adj  ustment  of  the  system  of  transfer 
or  exchange  of  land,  which  should  change  hands  as 
easily  as  the  3  per  cents.  A  farm  of  600  acres  should 
represent  a  square  mile  with  a  farmery  in  its  centre, 
having  half  a  mile  divei'ging  roads  to  its  extremities  ; 
whereas  now,  under  the  system  of  old  custom  and 
unalterability,  a  farm  of  that  size  generally  involves  the 
intricate  threadings  of  miles  of  almost  impassable  green 
and  muddy  lanes,  with  fields  of  every  form  except  the 
right  one.  A  ditticulty  has  hitherto  been  experienced 
from  the  scarcity  of  engineers  ;  but  two  working  young 
men,  of  ability  and  experience  (Messrs.  Stifiler  and 
Algar)  having  located  themselves  at  Kelvedon,  myself 
and  others  have  found  their  services  truly  valuable  ; 
and  if  they  succeed,  great  will  be  the  advantage  to  this 
neighbourhood,  since  the  good  going  of  an  engine,  like 
that  of  a  watch,  depends  not  only  on  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  its  original  maker,  but  also  on  the  abdity  of 
those  employed  to  repair  it  when  out  of  order.  I  am 
enabled  to  form  a  correct  comparative  estimate  of  the 
relative  power  of  horses  and  steam,  because,  unfortu- 
nately, my  first  attempt  was  with  six  real  horses — the 
remembrance  of  that  great  mistake  awakens  many  un- 
pleasant and  unprofitable  reflections.  (Laughter.)  The 
mere  working  space  required  for  the  six  horses  is  three 
times  as  great  as  that  necessary  for  the  engine  and 
boders — to  say  nothing  of  the  stalls,  attendance,  and 
food.  If  a  steam-horse  costs  only  '2bl.,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  is  in  first  cost,  power,  maintenance,  and  durability, 
more  advantageous  than  a  real  horse  ;  besides,  if  you 
feed  it  well  with  coals  and  water,  you  may  work  it  all 
night  as  well  as  all  day. 

£    s.   d. 
First  cost  and  outlay  of  my  own  6-horso  power  engine, 

best  wrouglit  boiler         ...  ...  ...  ...  150    0    0 

Fixing  shatt,  brickwork,  &c.  ..  ...  ...     70    0     0 

Pair  ot  mill  stones,  gearing,  and  miller's  tools  ...    50    0    0 

Turner  and  Harwood'5  linseedcrusherandgearing...    15    0    0 
Pump  aud  gearing  ...  ...  ...  ...    15     0     0 

Sack  tackle  and  gearing  ...  ...  ...    10    0    0 

Threshing  machine  and  gearing,  shutters,  <fcc,        ...    50    0    0 
Dressing  machine  and  gear  ...  ...  ...    20    0    0 

Chaff-cutter  and  gearing  ...  ...  ...    20    0    0 

Gi-indatoue  and  gearing    ...  ...  ...  ...    10    0    0 


and  at  the  right  time,  without  cartage  to  mill  and  the 

uncertainties  of  supply. 

Cost  of  a  Day's  Thbeshing.  £  s.  d, 

30  quarters  of  long  mowed  Wheat  (or  40  quarters  of 
reaped  ditto)  thrrshed,  dressed,  and  sacked  up  ia 
eight  hours.  This  would  cost  in  addition  to  expense 
of  the  engine  given  above,  viz 0  16    8 

"Wages  of  seven  men  at  Is.  Gd 0  10    6 

Three  women  and  three  boys  at  8d.  each 0    4    0 


a  smile,  and  it  did  one  good  to  see  him.     (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  Essex  Standard. 


£410    0     0 

I  believe  Messrs.  Stiffler  and  Algar  would  under- 
take the  whole  for  a  much  smaller  sum  ;  but  of  course 
the  cost  must  vary  in  some  degree  with  the  buildings. 
For  a  small  additional  cost,  I  could,  if  necessai'y,  drive 
an  extra  pair  of  stones. 

Dahy  Chabge.  £  s.  d. 

Coals    0  10    0 

Wages  of  man  as  miller  and  engine-driver 0    3    4 

Tperm  oil)  rags,  candles,  pacliing,  iSsc 0    0    6 

Weai- and  repairs  10  engine,  »tc 0    16 


0  15    4 
Interest  of  capital,  400E.  at  5  per  cent. 0    1    4 


£0  16    8 
Daily  Wore  Done. 
.(Charged  at  the  price  we  should  have  to  pay  in  the  regular  way, 
independent  of  cartage  to  mill,  4isc.)  £   s.  d. 

Seven  quarters  of  corn  ground    1     1    0 

130  bu&nels  of  chafi  cut  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long  (less 

woman's  time  7d.)    0     3    6 

MiUer's  toll  saved,  41bs.  per  sack,  is  56^^  lbs 0    3     6 

Jjinseed  crushed,  water  pumped,  sacks  raised,  grind- 
stone turned,  water  boiled,  food  steamed gratis. 


£1  S  0 
Deducting  expenses  as  above,  this  gives  a  daily  profit 
of  lis.  4^.,  and  the  work  done  by  the  engine  is  more 
than  ten  horses  could  accomplish.  But  even  if,  instead 
of  lis.  id.  daily  gain  we  only  conducted  our  business  at 
the  ordinary  cost,  stUl  there  would  be  an  immense  con- 
venience in  being  able  to  .do  sverything  in  our  owa  way 


Or  Is.  per  quarter  for  the  mowed  and  9rf.  per  quarter 
for  the  reaped  Wheat.     The  engine  would  do  more, 
but  these  quantities  are  as  much  as  a  good  man  can 
pass  through  his  hands  in  the  time.     Having  thus  dis- 
posed of  the   statistical  part  of  the  question,  I   may 
observe  that  steam  will  have  the  effect  of  abolishing 
or   diminishing   the   extent   of    land    in   Grass.      The 
facility  of  cutting  straw  into  chaff,  and  grinding  corn 
into   meal   by   steam   power,   will   convince   landlords 
and  tenants  too  that  the  poor  Grass  lands  will  be  more 
advantageously   converted   into   good    corn    and   root 
growing  arable  land.     The  Scotch  system  of  two  years 
Grass  for  rest  will  naturally  give  way  to  the  improved 
method  of  obtaining  abundant  manure  by   purchased 
corn  on  boarded  floors,  or  under  sheds.     My  daily  con- 
sumption of  chaS'  is  more  than  130  bushels.     If,  by  any 
mischance  or  repair,  the  engine  is  not  at  work  for  a  few 
days,  great  is  the  outcry  for  its  use.     Everything  seems 
out  of  joint  without  it.     But  on  what  sized  farms  can 
steam  be  advantageously  used  ?     Here  I  am  sure  I  shall 
differ  most  widely  from  the  majority  of  landlords  and  of 
tenants  of  the  present  day.     Before  I  answer  the  ques- 
tion I  should  ask,  what  amount  of  live  stock  per  acre  do 
you  mean  to  keep  ?     If  you  determine  to  keep,  as  I  do, 
a.  to  5/.  worth  of  live  stock  per  acre,  you  will  require  a 
steam-engine  on   a  farm  of  130  to  200  acres  varying 
in  power  from  four  to  six- burse.     Mme  of  six-horse 
power  finds  ample  employment  on  a  farm  of  170  acres. 
In  fact,  as  I  extend  my  accommodation  I  shall  increase 
my  quantity  of  live  stock,  being  convinced  that  on  this 
depends  the  increased  fertility  of  our  soil.     It  may  be 
said,  "  If  everybody  did  as  you  do  meat  would  be  very 
cheap."     I  can  honestly  assure  you  there  is  no  fear  of 
everybody  doing  so  ;  prejudice,  or  want  of  capital,  both 
by  landlords  and  tenants,  will  be  an  effectual  bar  to  its 
general  and  immediate  extension  ;  but  the  sooner  we 
begin  the  better,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  even  in  this 
well-cultivated  couuty  we  are  a  desperately  long  way 
from  perleetion.     It  has  been  urged  that  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  power  displaces  manual  labour.     How- 
ever specious  this  objection  may  appear,  it  is  not  founded 
in  fact,  because  the  same  principle  of  profit  and  economy 
that  would  induce   an  agriculturist   to   employ   steam 
would  also  cause  him  to  drain  and  subsoil  his  laud,  open 
his  ditches,  square  his  fields,  trim   his  fences,  mend  his 
roads,  burn  earth,  cart  chalk,  keep  his  lauds  free  from 
weeds,  and  do  many  things  that  tend  to  the  increased 
employment  of  labour.     Besides  the  making  of  a  steam- 
engine  is  nearly  all  labour,  except  the  mere  iron  ore  ob- 
tained by  labour.     Thousands  of  labourers  are  rendered 
permanent  and  premature  paupers  by  the  slavery  of 
agriculture — I  mean  threshing  and  chati-cuttiDg.    These 
operations  are  generally  paid  for  by  the  piece,  or  task 
work.       The  result   is   over-exertion,   a    short    cough, 
asthma,  pain  in  the  side,  or  some  permanent  disability. 
I    see   too  many  instances  of  this  kind.     Steam  power 
would  prevent  them.     In  conclusion,  I  recommend  the 
use    of    steam-engines    in    agriculture — 1st,    on     the 
principle  of  humanity,  as  improving,  by  the  cheapening 
and  increase  of  food,  the  physical,  moral,  aud  social  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  ;  secondly,  on  the  score  of 
economy  and  profit,  individual,  parochial,  and  general ; 
thirdly,  on  the  ground  of  providing  food  and  employ- 
ment for  our  mechanical  engineers  and  miners,  rather 
than  for  our  horses  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  as  the 
basis  for  promoting  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  nation, 
by  increasing  the  number   of  hardy  tars   to  navigate 
our  coal  laden  vessels,  or,  if  need  be,  to  man  and  defend 
"  Old  England's  wooden  walls." 
In  answer  to  a  question  from  F.  U.  Pattison,  Esq., 
Mr.  Mechi  said  he  employed  eight  horses  on  his  farm,  but 
thought  he  could  do  with  six.    Mr.  Pattison  considered 
eight  horses  amply  sufficient  upon  a  farm  of  170  acres 
without  a  steam-engine,  so  that  no  saving  was  shown  in 
that  respect.     Mr.  Mechi  said  it  was  the  opinion  of  his 
bailiff  that  it  released   two   horses,   besides   which  it 
should  be  recollected  that  by  subsoiling  and  deep  cultiva- 
tion  he  used   more  horse   power   than   many   of  his 
neighbours.      The    discussion    also   turned   upon   the 
amount  of  corn  which  the  engine  would  grind  in  a  day 
of  10  hours,  in  which  Mr.  Stifiler  stated  that  Mr.  Mechi's 
calculation  of  15  sacks  was  a  small  quantity,  he  having 
seen  a  sack  of  Barley  ground  by  that  gentleman's  engine 
in  20  minutes.     As  to  the  durability  of  engines,  Air. 
Mechi  qnoted  a  statement  of  Mr.  Garrett,  that  one  he 
had  had  in  use  12  years  was  in  as  good  order  as  at  first. 
In  this  respect  he  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  the 
Coggeshall  silk  factory,  who  mentioned  that  an  engine 
which  he  bought  second-hand,  used  20  years,  and  which 
had  since  been  used  for  a  similiar  period  by  the  person 
to  whom  he  sold  it,  was  now   as  good  as  ever.      Mr. 
Swinborne   (isinglass   manufacturer)   referred   to   Mr. 
Mechi's  estimate  of  Is.  6d.  per  day  for  repairs,  observing 
that  in  his  experience,  although  his  engine  had  broken 
down  three  times  from  being  over  worked,  it  had  not 
cost  so  much  as  that.     He  for  one  should  be  very  soi'ry 
to  return  to  horse-power.        . 

Mr.  Pattison, after  again  adverting  to  the  small  saving 
of  horse-power,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  AJlechi, 
observing  that  he  was  always  pleased  to  see  him  aud  to 
loffik  over  his  farm.  ,  Us  nswr  met  Mr.  Mechi  wiihoat 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Stanton,  near  Bakewell. — "  The  farm  now  occupied 
by  W.  P.  Thornhill,  Esq.,  at  Stanton,  was  previously 
occupied  by  a  tenant,  and  on  his  leaving  the  same  Mr. 
Thornhill   took   it   into  his  own  hands,  and  set  about 
improving  this  farm  in  earnest  by  giving  a  thorough 
drainage  of  the  land  where  wanted  ;  at  the  same  time 
trenching  or  double  digging  a  great  portion  of  the  land. 
In   this   important   operation,   which  must  be   at  the 
foundation  of  all  good  husbandry  on  wet  lands,  complete 
success  has  been  the  result,  the  water  being  carried  off 
by  the  drains — the  land  being  thus  brought  into  a  fit 
state  for  the  growth  of  root  crops.     The  next  improve- 
ment was  (the  farm  being  full  of  old  crooked  fenceS; 
and  the  fields  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
farm)  to  take  down,  remove,  and  rebuild  in  straight 
lines  the  wall  fences  ;  the  fields  thus  having  been  very 
much  enlarged,  appear  to  be  well  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  farm.    Kotation  of  cropping — the  four  course 
system   is   practised.      First  year,   Mangold    Wurzel, 
Swedish  and  other  Turnips.    Second  year.  Wheat,  Oatf, 
or  Barley,  principally  Wheat.     Third  year,  red  Clover 
with  an  admixture  ui  Rye-grass,  cut  twice,  first  time  lc3 
hay  ;  second,  hay  and  the  milk  cows.      Fourth  year. 
Wheat  and  Oats.     The  root  crops  sown  on  the  ridge^ 
27  or  28  inches  apart,  manured  principally  with  farm- 
yard dung,  with  an  addition  of  1^  cwt.  of  guano  to  the 
acre.     A  large  breadth  of  Mangold  has  also  been  growa 
this  season,  the  crop  exceedingly  heavy  :   a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Mangold  top  is  spread  on  the  stubbles  to 
be   ploughed  in.      The  Turnips  are  drawn  off,  to  be 
consumed  by  cattle  in  the  yards.     Forty- eight  acres  of 
root  crops  have  been  grown  this  year.     A  great  breadth 
of  artificial  Grasses  were  annually  grown  on  this  farm  ; 
quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre  of  red  Clover,  11  lbs.  of  re4 
Clover,  with  two  pecks  of  Rye-grass,  sown  with  the  Grass 
seed  drill  ;  the  whole  of  the  grain  crops  put  in  with  the 
drill.     Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  stubble  and 
stack  yard,   which   is   large,   and    filled    with    stacks 
of  considerable  magnitude,  notwithstanding  the  stack 
yard  is  inadequate  to  contain  the  whole  of  this  year's 
produce,  one  large  stack  being  built  oatside,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  the  grain  crop  on  this  farm  the 
last  season  was  not  of  an  ordinary  but  most  extraordi- 
nary character  for  quantity,  as  large  as  can  be  profit- 
ably grown.     A  large  dairy  of  cows  are  kept  on  the 
farm  of  a  really  useful  description,  for  both  milking 
and  grazing  ;  upwards  of  30  calves  are  annually  reared  ; 
thus,  with  the  milking  cows,  two  years    aud  yearling 
heifers   aud    bullocks,   a  great  number    of    cattle    is 
regularly  kept  on  this  establishment ;  the  farm  horses- 
are  in  the  stable  all  the  year  ;  in  the  summer  season 
they  are  fed  on  Vetches,  Italian  Rye-grass,  &c.     Mi'. 
Thornhill  has  an  annual  sale  of  fat  and  store  stock.     A 
considerable  portion  of  oilcake  is  consumed  by  the  fat. 
stock  ;  the  enriching  qualities  of  which  in  the  manure, 
together  with  the  great  quantity  of  manure  made  oa 
the  farm,  is  the  graud  secret,  with  skilful  management, 
in  the  production  of  those  great  crops  before  referred- 
to.     The   buildings   at   the  farmery   have   been  much 
extended  to  accommodate   the  cattle.     In  all  the  im- 
provements made  on  this  farm,  we  do  not  discover  that 
there  has  been  any  unnecessary  or  fanciful  expenditure 
of  capital  ;  the  object  steadily  kept  in  view   by   Mr. 
Thornhill  being,  that  in  every  addition  or  alteratioa 
made,  they  should  be  of  the  character  to  pay.     We  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  farming  pursued 
on  this  farm  is  highly  meritorious,  and  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  every  tenant  farmer  occupying  laud  of  a  similars 
character.     As  Mr.  Thornhill  has  kindly  permitted  the 
public  to  inspect  his  farm,  we  promise  those  who  do  so, 
and  who  take  pleasure  in  farming  operations,  a  gratifies  =.- 
tion  rarely  to  be  met  with.     The  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood must  be  deeply  indebted  to  the  owner  aud 
occupier  of  this  farm  for  annually  expending  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  in  labour.     On  the  south-east  side  of  the 
farm  in  question,  we  were  shown  by  the  bailiff  a  tract 
of  land  that  may  be  called  an  appendage  to  the  farm 
before  referred  to.    This  tract  of  land  is  of  considerable 
extent,  having  a  most  uneven  surface,  a  great  portion 
of  it  covered  m  a  great  measure  with  large  stones  ;  in 
its  natural  state  almost  valueless.     This  portion  of  the. 
estate  is,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  capita), 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  made  to 
grow  Potatoes,  Turnips,  and  excellent  crops  of  Oats.  We 
cannot  but  regard  Mr.  Thornhill,  not  only  as  a  most 
spirited  agriculturist,  but  a  true  benefactor  to  his  country 
in  creating  a  vast  amount  of  employment  for  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  thereby  producing  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  food   for  an   increased  population.     Peter   P.. 
FiDLER,  Benjamin  Swaffield,  and  William  Water," 
(a  committee  of  the  Bakewell  Farmers'  Club).     The 
above  report  has  evidently  been  drawn  up  with  much 
care  by  the  committee,  but  there  is  one  important  fact 
which   has   been   overlooked  —  the   maimer   in   which 
liquid  manure  is  applied,  so  that  two  crops  of  seeds  can 
be  cut  twice  every  year  without  detriment  to  the  land  ; 
this  omission  we  are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  supply. 
The  seeds  are  top-dressed  twice  each  year  before  each 
cutting,  the  first  time  with  2O0O  gallons,  and  the  second 
time    with    1500   gallons   of  liquid   manure ;    and   the^ 
system  pursued  by  which  30  acres  of  seeds  are  manured 
in   this  manner  twice   every  year   is  this  : — a  liquid 
manure  tank  is  sunk  under  the  whole  of  the  farm-yard, 
and  arched  over ;   this  tank  holds  95,000  gallons  of 
liquid  manure,  which  is  caught  during  the  five  months 
that  150  head  of  cattle  are  tied  up,  aud  also  the  liquid 
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of  between  SO  and  60  pigs  during  a  whole  year.  It  is 
by  these  means  that  30  acres  of  seeds  are  enabled  to  be 
manured  twice  every  year,  yielding  a  crop  the  first  time 
of  cutting  at  the  rate  of  2  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and 
30  cwt.  per  acre  at  the  second  cutting.  The  first  top- 
dressing  is  applied  about  the  middle  of  April,  as  soon 
as  the  seeds  begin  to  spring,  at  the  rate  of  2000  gallons 
per  acre;  and  the  second  application  of  1500  gallons 
per  acre  is  made  as  soon  as  the  first  cutting  is  carried 
ofi'  the  ground.  One  of  the  great  benefits  which  the 
jrround  derives  from  such  a  top-dressing  of  liquid  manure 
every  fourth  year  is,  that  it  is  now  entirely  free  from 
the  ravages  of  the  wireworm  ;  before  it  was  applied  the 
crops  suffered  greatly  in  this  respect ;  the  ammonia 
from  the  liquid  manure  is  fatal  to  the  wireworm.  Ches- 
ierfiild  Gazette. 

Treatise  on  the  cultivated  Grasses  and  other  Herhage 
and  Forage  Plants ;  with  ike  kiyids  and  quantities 
of  seeds  recommended  for  sowing  down  land  to  alter- 
nate husbandry,  permanent  pasture,   lawns^  ^o.     By 
Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 
to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 
Third  Edition. 
We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  those  of  our 
readers   who   are   interested   in   the    improvement   or 
formation  of  Grass  lands.     A  new  edition,  prepared 
most  carefully,  has  heen  issued  at  a  time  when  advice 
and  instruction  on  the  subject  treated  of  seem  most  in 
demand.     A  number  of  useful  tables  are  given,  stating 
the  kinds  and  quantities  of  Grass  seeds  required  for 
sowing  an  imperial  acre  in  the  cases  of  alternate  hus- 
bandry and  permanent  pastures  under  various  circum- 
stances— as  for  fields,  lawns,  water  meadows,  &c.     We 
have  no  doubt  they  will  be  found  highly  useful. 

Seed  List.  By  John  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  Berks. 
We  refer  to  it  here  in  commendation  of  the  very 
detailed  statement  of  prices  which  it  gives.  About  60 
different  kinds  of  Grasses  are  specified,  and  their 
present  prices  named — a  matter  of  great  convenience 
to  any  who  may  wish  to  determine  the  cost  per  acre  of 
any  recommended  mixture. 


Miscellaneous. 

Roots  choTiing  Drains, — In  a  recent  case,  where  some 
Poplar  and  Larch  trees  stood  about  16  to  18  feet  from 
the  line  of  a  main  drain,  laid  through  a  field,  it  was 
found  that  in  two  years  the  drain  had  become  choked 
with  roots  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  in  many  instances 
where  drainage  has  not  produced  those  improvements 
in  land  which  were  anticipated,  and  even  where  hedge- 
rows cross  or  adjoin  any  portion  of  a  main  drain,  the 
cause  may  be  an  obstruction  of  this  nature.  In  the 
case  quoted,  however,  the  precaution  of  placing  vertical 
pipes  at  the  junction  of  each  of  the  parallel  drains  with 
the  main  aided  greatly  in  pointing  out  the  cause.  The 
drains  in  this  case  are  said  to  have  been  made  of  horse- 
shoe tiles,  well  laid,  and  fitting  closely  at  the  joints. 
From  the  Builder,  May  18. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

JUNE. 
Bedfobdshiee,  June  3. — The  weather  for  some  time  past  has 
been  alike  favourable  for  the  operations  of  the  field,  as  for  the 
fjrowiog  crops.  Every  description  of  crop  looks  vpell  now,  and 
Turnip  sowing  is  well  advanced.  We  have  about  half  our 
"Swedes"  sown,  and  shall  be  likely  to  finish  in  another 
fortnight.  We  can  bow  three  acres  a  day,  with  seven  horses, 
seven  men,  and  six  boys  ;  one  man  ridges  up  the  land  for  the 
dung  with  two  horses  ;  three  men  fill  to  three  carts  ;  one  boy 
drives  the  intermediate  cart ;  one  man  lays  down  the  dung; 
^>ne  man  and  five  boys  spread  ;  and  one  man  with  two  horses 
covers  it  in.  We  sow  on  the  flat  in  some  instances,  and  prefer 
doing  60  after  Tares,  or  any  other  green  crop,  which  leaves  a 
portion  of  refuse,  which  is  most  useful  under  the  furrow,  and 
prevents  the  due  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  ridge  system, 
i)y  repeated  ploughings.  We  think  Tares  never  ought  to  be 
sown  on  land  intended  for  Turnips,  unless  well  dunged  in  the 
autumn.  The  crop  of  Tares  is  thereby  increased,  and  the  land, 
after  the  crop  is  consumed,  is  in  good  preparation  generally 
with  one  ploughing.  There  is  no  loss  of  labour  then,  nor  loss 
of  moisture  from  the  soil  by  stirring  it  about  in  hot  weather  to 
make  it  firm  enough  for  the  Turnip  seed.  We  have  upwards 
of  120  acres  of  green  crops  this  season,  and  22  acres  have 
grown,  and  are  growing  one  crop  which  will  shortly  be  suc- 
ceeded by  another.  We  expect  to  have  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Turnips  sown  before  hay-making  commences,  and  always 
endeavour  to  have  all  other  kinds  of  labour  as  forward  as 
possible,  that  the  hands  may  be  concentrated.  The  Potatoes 
have  received  their  first  hoeing,  and  the  Mangold  Wurzels  will 
soon  be  ready  for  hoeing  also.  The  horses  are  now  liviog  upon 
Tares,  a  bushel  of  Oats,  and  a  bushel  of  rice  meal  each  per 
week.  The  sheep  are  chiefly  living  upon  Tares  ;  and  40  cattle 
in  yards  and  houses.  The  cattle  have  some  Clover  hay  and 
Wheat  straw  cut  into  chafl",  and  mixed  with  the  cut  Tares. 
They  appear  to  thrive  very  well,  and  make  a  good  deal  of 
manure.  No  system  of  management  however,  we  know  of, 
an  be  remunerative  with  present  prices  for  marketable 
ommodities,  while  the  general  expenses  remain  as  they 
are.  R.  V. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Agbicultubal  Show  at  Glasgow  :  Forward.  It  will  take  place 
on  the  last  day  of  July  and  the  1st  and  -'d  of  August. 

CnoBN  :  J5,  Lymwglon.  The  tin  becoming  smeared  with  the 
butter  is  not  any  consequence  of  the  metallic  surface  ;  but  it 
is  owing  to  the  cream  and  butter  being  warm  aud  soft.  Fill 
the  vessel  in  which  the  churn  is  placed  with  as  cold  water  as 
possible. 

CoHN-LAws :  JB—JN.  If  you  would  favour  us  with  your 
address  we  could  explain  satisfactorily. 

Gbasses,  &c.  :  Inquirer.  1,  Festuca  ovina;  2,  Poa  pratensis  : 
3,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum ;  4,  Cynosurus  cristatus.  The 
two  last  of  little  value  as  pasture  Grasses. — Rape  may  be 
sown  in  July  and  mown  during  December  for  torage  for 
cattle  in  the  house.— jr  C  £.  For  marshy  grounds,  occa- 
sionally  overflowed  by  iresh  water,  Lawson  recommends 
— Agrostis  stolonifera.  2  lbs. ;  Festuca  elatior,  3  lbs.;  Fis- 
tucaloliacea,31be.;  Glyceria  aquatica,  5  lbs. ;  Glyceria  flui- 


tans,  5  lbs.  ;  Phalarip  arundinacea,  21b3. ;  Phleum  pratense, 
2  lbs.  ;  Poa  trivialis,  3  lbs. ;  Lotus  major,  21bp.  This  is  in 
the  case  of  alluvial  soils.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  dry  porous 
nature,  on  an  open  gravelly  soil — a.d  this  corresponds  more 
to  the  specimen  you  have  seat — it  is  advised  to  sow  :  Achillea 
millefolium,  A  lb. ;  Atrrostis  vulgaris,  2  lbs,  ;  Arrhenatherum 
avenaceum,   4  lbs.  ;    Festuca  rubra,    4  lbs, ;    Holcus   mollis, 

1  lb.  ;  Lolium  italicum,  4  lbs.  ;  L.  perenne,  6  lbs. ;  Medicago 
lupulina,    31bs. ;    Onobrychis  sativa,   3  lbs   ;  Poa  pratensis, 

2  lbs.  ;  Poterium  Sanguisorba,  2lbs.  ;  Tritolium  filiforme, 
2  lbs,  ;  T.  repens,  2  lbs. ;  in  all  35^  lbs.,  along  with  one  bushel 
of  Rje. 

Nettles  :  Mr.  Gat-^-ett  says  that,  advised  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Agricultural  Gazette,  he  tried  Nettles  as  food  for  pijis, 
boiling  them  in  the  same  boiler  in  which  he  boils  up  their 
victuals  usually.  He  gave  them  to  the  store  pigs,  who  eat 
greedily  every  vegetable  refuse  offered  them,  but  they  will 
not  touch  the  Nettles,  nor  even  the  liquor  in  which  tbey  are 
boiled. 

Red-legged  Gdernset  Partridge:  Will  some  reader  kindly 
state  bis  experience  of  the  time  the  eggs  of  this  bird  require 
in  batchiog  ?  The  books  state  the  incubaiiog  period  ot  the 
common  partridge  to  be  three  weeks,  leaving  ic  to  be  inferred 
that  all  partridges  agrt  e  in  this  I'espect ;  but  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  egps  of  the  red-legged  partridge 
require  a  longer  time,  and  till  the  point  can  be  settled  by 
further  experiment,  should  be  thanktui  to  know  if  others 
have  noted  the  duration  of  the  hatching  process  of  these 
birds.  D. 

ScBooL  :  A  SubscHber.  Mr.  Dawes  refers  to  the  school  at  King's 
Somborne,  Hants  ;  whtre,  we  imagine,  he  may  be  addressed. 

Tanks  :  W  M.  Tour  plan  seems  perfect.  Pumps  can  be  had 
with  metal  valves  and  metal  pietons,  with  no  leather  about 
them  at  all.  Ihey  are  a  good  deal  more  expensive,  but  ihey 
are  much  more  lasting,  especially  in  the  case  of  liquid  manure. 

Tile  Machine  :  A  B  C.  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire, has  carried  off  the  prize  at  the  Society's  shows  in  York 
and  Norwich,  He  has  machines  varying  from  111.  10s.  to 
oSl.  in  price.  And  we  believe  the  grounds  of  the  judgment 
in  its  favour  to  be  trustworthy,  21.  lOs.  per  cent,  on  the  rental 
is  an  ordinary  charge  for  valuing  estates.  It  includes  all  es- 
pouses ;  5f.  5s,  a  day  and  expenses  we  should  not  consider  a 
very  high  charge  under  these  circumstances.  Valuations 
merely  for  the  information  of  the  owner  may  be  made  by  any 
one  without  a  license,  and  there  is  no  need  that  they  should 
be  drawn  out  on  stamped  paper.  When  the  valuation  is 
between  two  parties,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  bond,  of  course 
the  case  is  different.  We  do  not  know  to  what  book  to  refer 
you  about  farm  buildings.  Mr.  Donaldson  is  about  to  bring 
out  a  book,  we  believe,  on  rural  architecture. 

Weeds,  *fcc.  :  B  M.  The  Plantain  must  be  got  rid  of  by  spudding 
up  the  plants.  Bone-dust  sown  broadcast  immediately  after 
the  hay  crop  will  improve  the  aftermath,  and  especially  the 
crop  of  the  next  year ;  S  bushels  per  acre  of  bone-dust,  with 
two  or  three  bushels  which  have  been  acted  on  by  haf  their 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  would  be  a  good  dressing  per  acre. 
—If  you  are  about  erecting  a  stable,  Stewart's  "  Stable 
Economy  "  would  probably  furnish  you  with  useful  hints. — 
WD  C.  Thistles  and  Sorrel  must  be  pulled  up  ;  that  is  the 
true  method  of  destroying  them. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Jdne  8. 
TegetableB  are  abundantly  supplied.  Strawberries  and  Hot- 
house Grapes  are  both  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Pine-applee.  Peaches  and  Nectarinei  are  far  from  scarce. 
Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  are  abundant ;  Oranges  and  Lemons 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Young  Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be 
bad  at  from  Gd.  to  Is.  6d.  a  bunch.  The  supply  of  green  Peas 
is  on  the  increase.  Frame  Potatoes  fetch  from  9d.  to  Is.  per 
pound.  Lettuces  and  other  saladiog  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand, and  so  are  Mushrooms.  French  Beans,  Asparagus,  and 
Rhubarb  are  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelar- 
goniums, Cinerarias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pinks,  Carnations, 
llhododendrons,  Eanunculuses,  and  RoseSc 
FRUITS. 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  63  to  1  Os 
Grapes, hothouse,  p.  lb., 4s  to  8s 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  15s  to  24s 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  15b  to  2ts 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,  3d  to  8d 
Gooseberries,  green,  per  half 

sieve,  5s  to  7  s 
Apricot8,green,p.pottle,Sd  tols 
Apples,kitchen,p.  bsh,,  4s  to  6s 

—  per  100,  6s  to  123 


FrenchBeans,p.l00,ls6dto2s6d 
Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  2s  to  5s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  3d  to  Sd 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Catihflowers,  p.  doz.,  3s  to  6s 
Broccoli,p.doz.bundl.,  6s  to  12s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  100s  to  2008 

—  per  cwt.,  lOs  to  12s 

—  per  bush.,  43  to  6s 

—  frame,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Turnips,  p.  doz.  bun.,  15s  to  180 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 
Cucumbers,  each,  6d  to  Is 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  8d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  9d  to  Is 
Spinach  p.  sieve,  9d 


VEGETABLES. 


Lemons,  perdoz.,  Is  to  2s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  5s  to  12s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3b 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  23 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  248 
Nuts,    Barcelona,  per   bush., 

20s  to  21'3 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  90s  to  100s  p.lOO  lbs 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  7s  to  9s 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  48 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Sd  to  Is 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  2d  to  Is 
Radishes,  p.  12  hands,  3d  to  6d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun..  Is  to  2s 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p.  doz.  bunches, 

6d  to  9d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  4s 


POTATOES.— bonXHWAKK,  June  3. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  trade  is  heavy,  considering 
the  shortness  of  our  supply,  which  is  accounted  for  from  the 
very  warm  weather  during  the  last  few  days.  The  following 
are  this  day's  quotations :— York  Regents,  120s.  to  160s.  per 
ton ;  Scotch  cups,  70s.  to  80s.  ;  ditto  whites,  508.  to  60s. ; 
Rhenish  do.,  60s.  to  85s. ;  Belgian  do.,  60s.  to  753. 


Prime  Meadow  Hay 

Inferior  ditto 

Rowen    

New  Hay       


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  June  6, 
70s  to  76s     Clover      


65 
60 


New  Clover 
Straw 


Prime  Meadow  Hay    7us  to  74s 

Inferior  ditto... 

New  Hay 

Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


A  very  slow  trade. 
CnMBEELAND  Maeket,  June  6. 


.     78        84 
Whitechapel,  June  6. 


Inferior  . 
New  Clover 
Straw 


23        27 
.  COOPEB, 


essto  7Sb 


JOBBDA    BAEEB. 


65s  to  68s 
50        55 


80        84 


New  Clover  .. 
Inferior  ditto.. 
Straw      


— sto  — 
65  70 
22        20 


HOPS.— Fkidai,  June  7. 
Messrs.   Pattenden  and   Smith  report  that  the  accounts 
from  the  plantations  speak  of  a  slight  attack  of  fly  generally, 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  eauie  any   alarm.     Middling  and  fine 
yearlings  are  ia  fair  demand,  as  also  fine  1846's  and  1847's, 


Mid.      and     East 

Kents  ...  p.  cwt.  lecs  to 2003 
Wealdof  Kents  ...  130  —160 
Sussex 110  —130 


Farnhams,  p.  cwt.  — s 8 

Yearling  Ktnts  ...  40    —100 

Yearling  Sussex...  40    —100 

Old  Hops      20   —   70 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  June  3. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  far  exceeds  the  demand.  Trade  is  very 
dull,  and  Sa.  4d.  is  quite  an  extreme  quotation.  The  number  of 
Sheep  and  Lambs  is  rather  larger  :  late  prices  are  with  diffi- 
culty supported.  Calves  are  plentiful,  but  tbe  average  qualirt 
is  not  good,  consequently  choice  ones  make  4s  readily.  Froni 
Holland  and  Germany  there  are  341  Beasts,  1040  Sheep,  anS 
207  Calves  ;  from  Spain,  120  Beasts  ;  from  Scotland,  200  :  ana 
2  000  from  Norfolk  aud  Suffolk. 

Per  St,  of  8  lbs. — s    d     b 
Best  Long- wools  .     ...    to 
2  to  3    4     Ditto  Shorn        ...3    6  —  3 
0  —  3    2     Ewes  <fe  2d  quality    ...    — 
6  —  2  10     Ditto  Shorn       ...3    0—3    tl 

Lambs         4    8  —  5  '41 

Calves 3    0  —  4    ol 

2    8  —  3    sl 

Calves,  213;  Pigs,  310. 


Per  at.  of  8  lbs 8 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  (tc.        ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best   Downs   and 

Ilalf-breds  ...  . 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Beasts,  3261 ; 


...  3  8  —  3  10 
Sheep  and  Lambs,  26)720 
Fhij)ay,  June  7. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  has  very  considerably  fallen  off;  they 
are  readily  sold  at  an  advance  of  about  2d.  per  8  lbs.  We  have 
an  average  number  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  ;  for  the  former,  trade 
is  cheerful  at  rather  higher  prices,  but  for  the  latter  it  is  not 
better.  There  is  a  very  large  supply  of  Calves  ;  they  are  with 
difficulty  disposed  of  at  a  considerable  reduction.  From  Ger- 
many and  Holland  there  are  30  Beasts,  590  Sheep,  and  253 
Calves  ;  from  Scotland,  60  Beasts  ;  and  119  ililch  Cows  from 
the  home  counties. 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  die.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 


Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds 
Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 


4  to  3 
2  —  3 
8  —  8 


Best  Long-woolB .  .., 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Ewes  &  2d  quality  , 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

Lambs 4 

Calves 2 

Pigs 


to   ... 
6  —  3    3 


0  —  3 
8  —  5 
6—3 


Beasts,  601 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  13.030;  Calves,  684  ;  Figs,  350. 

COAL  MARKET.— Friday,  June  7. 
Buddie's  West  Hartley,  13s. ;  Carr's  Hartley,  133. ;  Wallsend 
Braddyil'sHetton,  15s.  6d.— Ships  at  market,  37. 

MARK  LAJNJi. 
Monday,  Jdne  3.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market  was  small,  and  cleared  at  about  the  prices 
of  this  (lay  se'nnight.  Foreign  met  a  very  retail  inquiry,  but 
we  do  not  alter  our  quotations.— Beans  are  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper. 
— Barley  and  Peas  are  unaltered  in  value. — The  Oat  trade  is 
firm,  and  the  finest  qualities  command  rather  mure  money, 

BEITISH    pee   IMPEEIAL    QdaETEK.  8.        8.  S.      5. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  40—44  Red 37—39 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  44—47  Red 39—41 

—  —       Talavera   46—52 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White  40—42  Red 86—39 

—  Foreign    33—61 

Barley.grind.i  distil.,  19sto22s...Chev.  23-27  Malting    22—25 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling  15— 20  Malting    19—22 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    15—18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  18 — 21  Feed    ...  15 — 19 

—  Irish    Potato  14—18  Feed    ...  12—16 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew  14— 18  Feed    ...12-16 

Bye  19—21  Foreign    18—20 

Bye-meal,  foreign per  ton  61.- 6t 

Beans,  Mazagan  2I3  to  23s Tick  24—26  Harrow    24—26 

—  Pigeon 6—     8. ..Winds      —      Longpod      — 

—  Foreign   Small  24—34  Egyptian  19—21 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  23—26  Suffolk     24 — 28 

—  Maple  248  to  27s Grey  i2— 24  foreign    19—28 

Maize  White  36—30  Yellow...  26—30 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  33 — 37 

—  Suffolk  ditto  27— So  Norfolk    27—33 

—  Foreign   ...per  barrel  20— 23  Per  sack  28— 32 


ABEIVAL8  IN   THE    POKT  OF   LoNdON   LAST   WEEK, 


Flour,137i4  iks 
—         —    bis 

English    

Irish     

Foreign 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
1960 

18097 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
229 


Malt 
Qrs 
6066 
167 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
600 

20525 


Beans. 
Qrs. 
637 

576 


Peas 

Qrs,a 
.18 

1276 


3143 
Friday,  Jdne  7.— With  the 'excention  of  10,250  qrs.  of 
foreign  Wheat,  the  arrivals  of  all  grain  during  the  week  have 
been  moderate.  To-day's  market  was  thinly  attended,  and  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  very  trifling ;  the  value  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  may  be  considered  nominally 
the  same  as  on  Monday;  but  where  it  was  imperative  to  force 
sales  of  Wheat  from  ship,  the  demand  was  so  limited  that  they 
could  only  be  effected  at  a  decline  ot  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.— The 

Oat  trade  is  firm,   and  fine  qualities  are  the  turn  dearer 

Flour  is  a  dull  sale,  and  the  turn  of  prices  in  favour  of  the 
buyer.— There  has  been  some  little  business  done  in  floating 
cargoes  of  Galatz  Maize  during  the  week  at  Sis.,  cost,  freight, 
and  insurance.  Although  the  weather  has  been  fine,  and  the 
value  of  Wheat  has  been  generally  well  supported  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  two  or  three  even 
symptoms  of  improvement  have  been  manifest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Beans,  which  are  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper,  prices  of  spring 
corn  are  maintained.  The  country  continues  to  wea^  a  pro- 
mising appearance.  Konigsberg,  1st  inst. :  High  mixed  and 
mixed  Wheat  in  good  demand,  at  39s.  to  37s. 

AKEIVALS  THIS   WEEK. 


English 

Irish    .. 

Foreign 

Impeeial 

aveeages. 

April  27 

May      4 

—  11 

—  IS 

—  25 

June    1 


Wheat, 
Qrs. 
2310 

10250 
Wheat. 


37s  Id 
86  11 

38  0 

39  7 

40  7 
40    2 


38    9 


Barley, 
Qrs. 
170 

4770 
Baeley. 


223  Id 
22    0 
22     0 
22     5 

22  10 

23  0 


Oats, 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
620 


Bye. 


Flour. 
2270  sacks 


21    1 


25    2 


25 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks'  Com  Averages!. 
Pbices.    Ape.  27.  May  i.  Mai  11.  May  18.  May  25.  Jdne  I, 


15s  Oi 

14  7 

15  3 

16  5 
16  3 
15  11 


2I3  S(X 
19  11 
19     1 

21  7 

22  4 
22    0 


Beans, 


23s  Sd 

23  11 

24  8 

25  6 

26  i 
26  11 


brls. 
Peas. 


25s  Id 
24    9 
•24    9 

24  11 

25  6 

26  2 


SEEDS, 

Canary,  per  qr, 78s  to 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...31  —  34 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34 — 35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt.. ..24  —  46 

—  —  foreign,do. —      — 

—  white,  do.    ...    36-48 

—  —  foreign,do. —      — 


Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...18s — 22s 
Mustard,  white,p.bush.  7 —    8 

—  brown,  do.  10  —  13 

Rape,  per  last  34!. — 36Z, 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.l000...8!.    5s 

—  —  foreign, p.ton  6!.   Os 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  il.   5s 
Tares,  per  bush....  SsOd — 5s  6d 


LiVEBPoOL,  Feiday,  Jdne  7. — There  was  a  small  number  of 
buyers  at  our  Corn  Exchange  to-day,  and  a  general  determina. 
tion  on  the  part  of  millers  to  remain  inactive,  and  we  have  to 
note  a  dull  sale  for  Wheat  of  all  descriptions.  Barley,  Malt, 
Beans,  and  Peas  meeting  very  little  notice,  scarcely  main- 
tained our  last  quotations.  Oats,  of  which  few  good  mealing 
samples  remain  undisposed  of,  were  held  firmly,  but  moved 
sparingly  at  late  prices.  In  Oatmeal  no  variation,  Indian 
Corn,  upon  a  more  limited  demand  than  before,  receded  6d.iper 
qr.  for  parcels  not  yet  landed. 
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TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AMATEURS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, ANB  OTHERS. 
MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  directed 
to  sell  by  public  Auction  on  the  premises.  Rosary, 
Breadmore.  Hammersmith,  on  MONDAY,  June  17th,  1350, 
at  12  o'clock,  by  order  of  the  trustees  of  H.  G.  Hunuint;;ton, 
Esq.,  three  newly-erected  GreeuhouaeH,  fiboat  100  capital  one, 
two,  and  three-light  Boxe-s,  Hand-liyhts,  two  Iron  Rollers, 
Barrow,  Seakale  and  other  Pota,  100  Avenue  Irons  for 
climbers,  13  Hives  of  Bees,  a  large  quantify  of  Chinese  Figures, 
Tases,  and  Statues,  150  Fancy  and  other  Rabbits,  lUO  Pigeons 
and  Houses,  40  Doves;  a  fine  assortment  of  fancy  Poultry, 
Spanish  and  other  breed;  Store  aud  Guinea  Pips;  13  large 
Zinc  Store  Canisters,  three  Garden  Entfiues,  60  Mats;  to- 
gether  with  the  selected  Stock  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  200  doz. 
of  German  Miniature  Plants  in  pots,  15  gross  of  handsome 
German  Pots,  and  sundry  effects.— May  be  viewed  two  days 
prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  obtained  (Gd.  each,  re- 
turnable to  purchasers,  without  which  no  person  can  be  ad- 
mitted) on  the  premises  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHERUE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
stiucted  to  seil  by  public  Auction,  on  the  premises, 
Sheep-lane,  Cambridge-heath,  Hackney,  on  MONDAY,  June  10, 
atl  o'clock,  Three  Newly-erected  GREENHOUSES,  each  120 
feet  long  ;  about  1000  feet  of  Hot-water  Pipe,  Boilers,  and 
Cisterns,  Stages,  a  quantity  of  Slate,  Shelving,  &c. — May  be 
viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


.TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on 
THURSDAY,  June  13th,  a  first-rate  CoKecrion  of  DAHLIAS, 
also  the  newest  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Geraniums, 
Heartsease,  Roses,  and  other  plants  in  bloom  ;  together  with 
a  variety  of  Ornamental  Plants  for  bedding. — May  be  viewed 
the  Morning  of  Sale;  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


EAST  INDIAN  ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  his 
Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on  MON- 
DAY, June  10.  at  12  for  1  o'clock  preci&ely,  ao  plants  of  Pha- 
lasuopsis  amabiiis  or  grandiflora,  just  received  from  Manilla  in 
fine  health,  and  a  small  consignment  from  Ceylon,  including 
some  good  Saccolabiums,  Yandas,  Dendrubiums,  Ccelogyneg, 
"Sec. — May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

MR.  BATEMAN*S  CELEBRATED  COLLECTION 
OF  ORCHIDS.— The  Committee  for  providing  a  Church, 
■Parsonage,  and  Schools  in  the  wild,  populous,  and  neglected 
district  of  Biddulph  Moor,  are  happy  to  inform  the  growers  of 
Orchidaceous  Plants,  that  Mr.  Bateman,  in  promotion  of  this 
important  object,  has  generously  placed  at  their  disposal  about 
400  of  his  SPECIMEN  PLANTS,  among  which  will  be  found 
nearly  all  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  species  at  present  in 
cultivation.  These  will  be  submitted  for  unreserved  sale  by 
Auction,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS,  at  his  Great  Room,  38,  King- 
street,  Covent-garden,  on  TUESDAY,  the  11th  day  of  June,  at 
13  for  1  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  which  day  they  will  be  on 
view.  —  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Auc- 
iioneer,  or  fi-om  either  of  the  Secretaries,  who  will  be  happy 
to  give  any  additional  information  respecting  the  projected 
Church,  &.C. 

Rev.  Edwaed  "Wilson,  Buglawton,  near  Congleton, 
Rev.  John  Sutcliffe,  Oatlands,  ditto. 

Honorary  Secretaries. 


FOR  PUBLIC  SALE,  on  MONDAY,  June  10,  at 
2  o'clock  precisely,  at  the  New  Corn  Exchange  Tavern, 
Mark-lane,  220  TONS  On'  ANIMAL  MANURE  OR  GUANO, 
just  imported  per  Queen  of  the  Tyne,  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
Catalogues  and  further  particulars  of  J.  A.  Ro  geek  and  Ben- 
•CEAPT,  Brokers,  26,  Commercial  Sale  Rooms. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  GARDENERS,  &c. 

TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  the  Lease. of  the  well- 
known  and  long  established  PARADISE  NURSERY, 
Hornsey-road,  Islington.  The  whole  or  nact  of  the  Glass  and 
^tock  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation. — Further  particulars  may 
be  had  by  applying  to  Messrs.  Peotheroe  and  Jloauis,  Leyton- 
stone, Essex  ;  or  to  Mr.  Wm.  Pamplin,  jun,,  on  the  premises. 


MAYFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

TO  BE  LET,  two  desirable  FaRMS,  adjoining  each 
other,  with  convenient  Houses  and  Farm  Buildings  in 
good  repair,  at  Michaelmas  next.  They  contain  respectively 
about  270  acres  of  Arable,  Hop,  Meadow  and  Pasture  Land,  in 
the  usual  proportion.  Rent  20a  per  acre,  tithe  free.  The 
<a-ame  is  preserved,  but  the  tenant  will  have  permission  to  kill 
hares  and  rabbits.  None  need  apply  who  cannot  furnish  most 
satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  their  respectability  and  capital ; 
and  such  parties  will  meet  with  every  encouragement  from  the 
landlord,  with  reference  to  the  present  depressed  state  of  agri- 
culture.— Applications  to  be  made  to  J.  H.  Triston,  Esq.,  5, 
Stone-buildings,  Lincoln's-inn,  London. 

THE  HTpPOPOTAMUS  presented  by  H.  H.  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  is 
exhibited  daily  from  One  to  Six  o'clock,  at  their  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Lite  Guards  will 
perform,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Hall,  every  Saturday,  at 
four  o*clock.    Admission  One  Shilling,  on  Mondays  Sixpence. 


QUPERB    NOVELTIES    IN    PAPIER    MACHE, 

C/  at  MECHPS,  4,  Leadenhall-atreet,  London, — A  visit  to  this 
Establishment  will  prove  that  there  is  not  in  London  another 
such  stock  of  elegancies.  They  consist  of  Caddies,  Tables, 
Envelope  Cases,  Netting  Boxes,  Companions,  Cabinets,  Jewel 
Oases,  Work  Boxes,  Dressing  Cases,  Tea  Caddies,  Hand  and 
Pole  Screens,  Card  Racks,  Table  Inkstands,  Regency  Writing 
Desks,  Portfolios,  Playing  Cards,  and  Visiting  Card  Cases, 
Cigar  and  Bottle  Cases,  Note  and  Cake  Baskets.  Also  an 
assortment  of  Needle  Cases,  in  pearl  and  tortoiseshell.  Silver 
and  Gold  Pencil  Cases,  Fen  Holders,  and  other  articles  suitable 
for  presents.    Inventor  of  the  Patent  Castellated  Tooth  Brush. 

HE  PRACTICAL  GARDENER  AND  MODERN 

HORTICULTURIST  ;  in  one  volume,  988  pages,  closely 
printed,  with  upwards  of  300  illu&traced  Woodcuts,  containing 
the  present  improved  scientific  mode  of  managing  the  Kitchen, 
I'ruit,  and  Fljwer  Gardens,  the  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  Con- 
servatory, &c.  By  Chakles  M'Xntosh,  C.M.C.H.S.,  of  Dal. 
keith  Palace.  In  cloih,  lettered,  price  2l5. ;  and  also  with 
Specimens  of  choice  Flowers,  coloured,  26s. 

"  The  labour  and  experience  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  science 
of  Horiiculcure." —  Vide  Author's  Preface. 

With  an  Appendix,  descnbiug  a  new  and  economical  method 
of  producing  uniform  Bottom-heat  from  Hot  Water  in  Tanks, 
upon  the  most  nimple  plan,  wiih  explanatory  Diagrams,  and 
Reference  to  Buildings  now  in  successful  operation  ;  by  which 
means,  the  "  King  ot  all  Fruits,"  the  Pine,  aud  other  tropical 
fruits  and  flowers,  may  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  ex- 
pense of  the  old  system. 

Loudon;  Thumas  Kellt,  Paternoster-rOw;  SiaiPKiN,  Mar- 
shall and  Co.  ;  and  sold  by  all  booksellers. 


pONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
W  LAST,  JUNE  I,  OF 

THE    ATHEE^^£yf^5 

JOURNAL   OF   ENGLISH  AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE.  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 
Thirty-two  Large  Quarto  Pages. 
ESeviews  of,  with  Estkacts  feom— 
Critical  History  of  Greek  Lite- 
rature.    By  Col.  W.  Mure. 
The  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane, 
and  of  Two  Years  of  Queen 
Mary,  &c.         Ediied   bv    J. 
G.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.S.a" 
Earth  and  Man.    By  A.  Guyot. 


H 


Gazpacho  ;  or  Summer  Months 
in  Spain.     9.^/  W-  G.  Clark. 

Two  Years'  Residence  in  a  Le- 
vaniine  Family.  By  Bayle 
St.  John. 

Ornithological  Rambles  in  Sus- 
sex.   By  A.  E.  Knos,  M.A. 


"With  Shoeter  Notioes  of 
Phases  of  Faith.      By  F.  W. 

Newman. 
Earnestness  :  a  Tale.      By  C. 

B.  Tayler,  M.A. 
Anne  Dysart :  a  Tale. 
Commercial  Class-book,  By  J, 

H.  Freese. 
History  of  Liverpool.     By  X. 

Baiues. 


A  Tour  to  the  Caucasus. 

Letters  of  a  Traveller.  By  W. 
C.  Bryant. 

The  Georgicsof  VirgiL  Trans. 
by  W.  H.  Bathurst,  M.A. 

Moral  Tone  ofthe  Factory  Sys- 
tem.    By  P.  Baker,  MA. 

On  the  County  Courts  Exten- 
sion Bill.   By  G.  Becke,  Esq. 


Original  Papers. — The  New  College  at  St.  John's  Wood- 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park— Photography  on 
Glass— Memoir  of  Mis*  J^ie  Porter— Poetry  :  "Griseldis, 
the  Childless." 

Our  ^^eekljr  ©OSSipt — Esliibition  of  Industry — Aboli- 
tion of  the  Laureates  hip— Reform  of  Scottish  Universities 
—Monument  to  Wordsworth— Society  for  Publication  of 
Hebrew  Literarm-e— Owen'd  College  at  Manchester— Law 
of  Treasure  Trove— Wordsworth's  '  White  Doe  of  Rylstone.' 

SOCiQtles. -Royal  ('Experimental  Researches  iu  Electricity/ 
by  Mr.  Faraday)— Royal  Institution  ('  On  the  Senses,  aud 
on  Errors  of  Observation  having  their  Source  therein',  by 
T.  W.  Jones,  Esq.)- Society  of  Arts  ('  On  the  Application 
of  Electro-Magneiism  as  a  Motive  Power,'  by  Mr.  R.  Hunt) 
—Asiatic  (Report  of  Council)— Syro-Egyptian—Geologieal 
—Linnean— Chemical. 

Fisi0  .arts. — Exhibition  at  Royal  Academy— The  Cotting- 
ham  Muyeum. 

S'iss©  Mxt  S-ossipi. — Committee  on  the  Fine  Arts— Art  Pa- 
tronage—De  Wint's  Drawings— Pictures  of  the  King  of 
Holland.  - 

SSHSic  amd  the  Urasaia- — New  Publications  —  Concerts 
ofthe  Week— Her  Majesty's  Theatre  ('  L'Elisir  d'Amore') 
—Royal  Italian  Opera  (Verde's  '  Nabucco.*) 

EiSusical  and  Sramiatac  S-ossip, — Amateur  Perform- 
ance at  the  St.  James's  Theatre— Lecture  on  the  Works  of 
Mendelssohn — Improved  Concert  Schemes— Improvement 
of  Exeter  Hall— Music  in  Paria— Musical  Societies  of  Ger- 
many. 

B^asceaHanea. — British  Museum  Library— M.  Guizot's  Li- 
brary—Painted Obituary  Window  —  Aerostation — A  Self- 
acting  Saw  Mill. 
©raer  TlQo  AtSseM'seTCisu  of  any  Bookseller, 


In  ]6mo,  with  Illustrative  Woodcuts,  price  os.  td., 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  BOTANY;  a  Familiar 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plants.  By  Aetdue.  Hen- 
fret,  F.L.S..  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
author  of  the  "  Outlines  of  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany." 

"  Designed  to  furnish  the  beginner  with  a  simple  and  prac- 
tical introduction  to  the  study  of  plants,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  their  purpose." — Medico  Cli.  Bevieio,-Oct.  18i9. 

*'  Written  in  simple  language,  so  as  to  be  easily  understood 
by  those  who  are  totally  without  botanical  knowledge." — Annals 
of  Natural  History,  Oct.  1849. 

"  Admirably  adapted  fur  general  use  in  collegiate  institu- 
tions, and  indeed  for  all  those  who  are  commencing  the  study 
of  botany." — Fkarrnaceutical  Journal,  Jan,  1850. 

London :  John  Van  Voor&t,  Paternoster-row. 

pURTIS'S  BEAUTIES^OF   THE  ROSE.— No.  i, 

^■~-^  just  published,  price  2s.  6d.  (Quarterly),  contains  a  fine 
Group  ofthe  splendid  Hybrid  Perpetual  "STANDARD  oF 
MARENGO;"  fine  yellow  Tea,  "  Vicomtesse  de  Gazes,"  and 
"Eugene  Desgaches."  The  three  former  numbers  contain 
splendid  fiiiures  and  groups  of  the  following  very  choice 
autumnal  blooming  Roses  ;  Devonienais,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Ar- 
musa.  Duchess  of  Sucherland,  Elize  Sauvage,  Archduke 
Charles,  Pompone  de  St.  Rodegonde,  Safrano,  Dr.  Marx,  Mar- 
gat  Jeune,  and  Geant  des  Batailles. 

A  few  copies  have  been  printed  on  imperial  quarto,  with 
extra  highly  finished  plates,  &c.,  price  is.  To  prevent  dis- 
appointment, early  orders  are  requested  for  this  edition. 

N.B.  The  back  numbers  of  "  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine," 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  H.  Cdrtis,  Moorend,  Bristol;  and  Mr.  S. 
Cdetis,  High-street,  Homerton,  near  Loudon. 

Gboombridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster-row,  London;  Levees, 
Bristol ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


This  day  is  published,  post  8vo,  illustrated,  price  12s,, 

AN   ELEMENTARY    COURSE    OF    GEOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY,  and  PHYSICAL  GBOeilAPHY. 
By  David  T.  ANSTi;D,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Professoi-  of  Geo- 
logy in  Ring's  College,  London  ;   Lecturer  on  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  at  ttie  H.E.I.C.  Mil.  Sem.,  at  Addiscombe,  and  at  the 
Putney  College  ;  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
Also  by  Professor  Anstzd, 
THE  ANCIENT  WOULD,  post  8vo,  12s. 

London :  John  Van  Vooest,  1,  Paternoster-row, 


Just  published,  price  Is.  Ocl., 

WATERER'S  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING  THE 
RHODODENDRON,  AZALEA,  KaLMIA,  and  other 
Flowering  American  Plants  ;  with  Observations  on  Lajing-out, 
Planting,  and  Improving  Estates,  including  a  few  Remarks  on 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 

By  W.  B.  M'Pherson,  Landscape  Gardener. 
London ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers'-hall-court. 


Just  published,  by  the  Author,  James  Joseph  Nolan,  33 
Bachelor's-walk,  Dublin  ;  Messrs.  Oaa  and  Co.,  Amen  Corner, 
Paternoster-row,  London  ;  and  all  booksellers, 

INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    THE     IMPORTATION, 

J-  BREEDING,  REARING,  AND  GENERAL  MANAGE. 
MBNT  OF  ORNAMENTAL,  AQUATIC,  AND  DOMESTIC 
FOWL  AND  GAME-BIRDS.  With  particulars  as  to  their 
Diseases  and  Cure.  Embellished  with  Fifty  highly-finished 
Engravings.    Price  3s.,  neatly  bound  ;  3s.  6d.,  frea  by  post. 

N.B. — J.  J.  Nolan  offers  fur  sale  some  fine  specimens  of 
Cochin  China  Fowl,  at  20s.  each. 


In  one  Volume,  price  6s.,  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON    AN    IMPROVED  MODE  OF 
CULTIVATING  THE  OnCUMBER  AND  MELON. 
By  Geoege  Mills,  P.  U.S. 
Third  edition  with  additions.     Also,  by  the  same  author,  one 
volume,  price   5s.  clotb,  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ClILIURE 
OF  THE  PINE  APPLE. 

London :  W.  S.  Oek  and  Co.,  2,  Amen-corner, 


ELEN     FA1RFAX._THE     LADIE"s' 

COMPANION,  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loddon,  for  June  S 
contains  Chapter  I.  of  a  new  tale,  founded  on  fact  by  Mrs' 
James  Whittle,  called  HELEN  FAIRFAX  ;  also  the  conJ 
elusion  of  The  Headsman's  Son  ;  Botany,  Ho.  13,  with 
Illustrations  ;  The  Phrenologist's  Prophecy,  by  one  who'  heard 
It ;  The  British  Insects  of  Spring,  Mo.  4,  with  Illustrations  - 
Household  Receipts,  by  Miss  Acton  ;  the  Work  Basket,  witli 
lUustraiions,  &c.«fec. 

Published  Weekly,  price  M.,  stamped  id.,  and  in  Monthly 
Parts,  Is.  ■2d.  each.     Parts  1  to  5  may  now  be  had 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME   WILL  BE  PUSLISaED  JULY  1. 

OfBce,  11,  Eouverie-street,  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


In  8vo,  price  65.  ;  by  post,  6s.  6d  . 
rpBE  WEST  OF  IRELAND  AS  A   FIELD    FOR 
JL      INVESTMENT.      By   James   Caieu,    Farmer,    Baldoon 
author  of  "  High   Farming  under  Liberal  Covenants."    With 
Map  of  Ireland,  and  Plan  of  Farm  Buildings. 

William   Blackwood   and  Sons,  IS,   George-street,  Edin- 
burgh, and  37,  Paternoster-row,  London. 

NEW   WORK  ON  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY. 
On  the  31st  ult.  was  published,  price  2s.  Gd.,  No   IV  of 

PAXTON'S       FLOWER      GARDEN. 
Edited  by  Da.  Lindley  and  Joseph  Paxton, 
And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
London  :  Beadbdey  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street, 


Domestic  Fowl  in 

general 
The  Guinea  Fowl 
The  Spanish  Fowl 
The  Speckled  Dork. 

ings 
The  Cochin-China 

Fowl 
The  Malay  Fowl 
The  Pheasant  Malay 

Fowl 
The  Game  Fowl 
The  Mute  Swan 
The  Canada  Goose 
The   Egyptian,   or 

Cape  Goose 


The  Golden  and  Sil- 
ver Hamburgh 
Fowls 
The  Cuckoo  Fowl 
The  Blue  Dun  Fowl 
The  Lark-crested 

Fowl 
The  Poland  Fowl 
Bantam  Fowls 
The  Rumpless  Fowl 
The  Silky  and  Negro 

Fowls 
rile  Frizzled  or 
Frieslaad  Fowls 


Lately  published, 

BARLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Artists,  and  Mechanics. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Ele- 
mentary Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the 
■wants  of  the  public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public 
and  private  schools  ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neg- 
lected, or  whose  attent,i..n  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to 
such  studies  ;  and  to  Artists  aud  Mechanics,  these  little  works 
will  be  found  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  tamiliar,  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas,  as  possible  ;  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  pluin  for  the  mind,  and  brief  for  the  memory  - 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their 
simplest  but  to  their  shortest  form. 

Taylok,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  Booksellers  and  Publishers 
to  University  College,  28,  Upper  Gower-street,  and  27j  Ivj-lane, 
Paternoster-row,  London. 

Just  published,  Second  EditioK,  with  Additions,  5s.  lid.  cloth, 

ORNAMENTAL  AND    DOMESTIC    POULTRY; 
Their  History  and  Management. 
By  the  Kev.  Edmund  Saul  Dixon,  M.a.,  Rector  of  Intwood 

with  Keswick. 
London  :  J.  Matthews,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Strand  ; 
and  may  be  ordered  of  all  booksellers. 

The  Birds  treated  of,  are— 
The  Musk  Duck 
The  Grey   China 

Goose 
The  White  Fronted  ' 
or  Laughing  Goose  ' 
The  Wigeou 
The  Teal  and  its 

congeners 
The  Whito  China 

Goose 

The  Tame  Duck 

The  Domestic  Goose 

The  Bernicle  Gooae 

The  Brent  Goose 

The  Turkey 

The  Pea  Fowl 

It  will  be  found  a  useful  and  intelligent  guide  to  the  poultry 

keeper,  while  the  lively  and  otten  amusing  manner  in  which  it  is 

written  gives  it  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  general 

reader." — Midland  Counties  Herald. 

*'  This  book  is  the  beat  and  most  modern  authority  that  can 

be  consulted  on  the  general  management  of  Poultry." Stvr~ 

ling  Obseroer. 

Second  Edition,  Kevised  and  Enlakqed, 
Just  published,  price  45.  6d.  in  one  small  vol.,  12mo, 

RURAL        CHEMISTRY. 
By  Edwaed  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.; 
Hon.  Memb.  Ror.  Age.  Soc.  Eng.;  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Horticultui-al  Society  of  London;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'s  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  &c. 
At   the    request  of    numerous  Subscribers,   the  price    of  the 
TREE  ROSE  is  reduced  from  is.  Gd.  to  3s.  6d.  (post  free.) 

THE  TREE  RUSE.— Practical  Instructions  for  its 
Formation  and  Culture,      Illustrated,  by  2i  Woodcuts. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gakdeneks*  CHaoNiCLE,  with  additions 
CONTENTS.  ' 

Annual     _  pruning    Planting     out,    ar-       distance,  shorten. 

time,  principle  of       rangement         of       ing  heads,    &c. 

execution,  &c.  trees,  tiic.  saw    proper    for 

Binding  up  Pushing  eye,  spring        the  purpose 

Budding  knife  treatment  of  dwarf         GRAFTING, 

Budding,    time    of      shoots  from  Aphides,    to    keep 

year,  day,  time  of    Roses,differentsorts        down 

day,   state  of  the        on  the  same  stock    Free-growers,      re- 

plant,careof  buds     Roses,  short  list  of        marks  on 
Budding  upon  body        desirable  sorts  for    Graft,   binding    up 
Bud,    insertion   ot;,        budding    with    a       and  finishing 

into  stock  pushing  eye  Grafting,  advantage 

Bud,preparation  of.    Sap-bud,  treatment       of 

for  use  of  Grafting,  disadvan- 

Buds,  dormant  and    Shape  of  trees  tage  of 

pushing  Shoots    and    buds.    Operation  in  differ- 

Buds,  failing  choice  of  ent  months 

Buds,    secui'ing    a    Shoots  for  budding    Preliminary  obser- 

supply  of  upon,   and    their        vations 

Caterpillars,  slugs,        arrangement  Roses,      catalogue 

and     snails,     to    Shoots,        keeping        and  brief  descrip- 

destroy  even,  and  remov-        tion  of  a  few  sorts 

Causes  of  success  ing  thorng  Scion,    preparation 

Dormant         buds.     Shortening       vrild        and  insertion  of 

theory  of  replant-        shoots  Scion,    choice   and 

ing  with  explained    Stocks,  planting  out       arrangement  of 
Guards    against  for  budding  upon ;    Stock,  preparatiou 

Labelling        [wind        the  means  of  pro-        of 
Loosing  ligatures  curing  ;     colour,  APPENDIX, 

March  pruning  age,  height;  sorts    A  selection  of  vari- 

Mixturefor  healing        for  different  spe-       eties 

wounds  cies  of  Rose ;  tak-    Comparison        be- 

Pruning  for  trans-        ing  up,  trimming        tween       budding 

plantation  roots,    sending  a        and  grafting 


Price  3d.,  or  55.  for  25  copies  for  distribution  amongst  Cottage 

Tenantry,   delivered  anywhere  in  London,  on  a  Post-of&ce 

order  being  sent  to  the  Publisher,  James  Matthews,  at  the 

Office  ofthe  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

'X'HE  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN 

X  OPERATIONS. 

By  Joseph  Paxton,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon™ 

shire,  &c.  &c. 

Reprinted  from  the  GardGners'  Chronicle.    Above  57,000  havs 

already  been  sold.    Illustrated  with  several  woodcuts. 

Published  by  Jaoies  Matthews,  at  the  Office  of  the  Gar*^ 

deners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  5,  Upper  Weliingtor*!. 

street,  Covent-garden ;  and  may  be  ordered  of  all  Booksellers. 
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TOROFESSOR  LINDLEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO 
-t  BOTANY,  4th  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additional 
now  ready,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Sii  Copper-plates  and  numerous 
"Wood  Engravings,  price  245.  cloth. 

London:  Lonqmak,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

TO  BOILDERS,  iStc. 
IMPORTANT  SANITAKT  .INTENTION. 


ROYAL 


AGRICULTUML    IMPROVEMENT   SOCIETY 

OF      IRELAND. 


LIST    OF    FRIZES    FOR    THE   GREAT   NATIONAL   CATTLE    SHOW 
AND    EXHIBITION    OF    IMPLEMENTS,    &c. 

AT  CORK,  ON  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  the  24th  and  25th  of  JULY,  1850. 


OFSSr     F031     OSNE^&.Im     COniPETZTZOI7. 


BY  HER  M.^JESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
f^  MARSDEN'S  ROTARY  WATER-CLOSETS 
Vy*  and  EFFLUVIA  TRAPS,  acknowledged  by  the  most 
scientific  to  be  the  best  and  simplest  self-actinp;  Water-Closets 
and  Effluvia  Traps  ever  invented.  A  stench  arises  at  the  time 
of  usins  all  other  Water-Closets— with  this  iaven'.ion  it  can  be 
got  rid  of.  It  is  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  with  four 
receivers  or  buckets  caused  to  revolve  by  the  weight  of  the 
matters  fallinp  into  one  of  the  receivers,  when  it  instantly 
empties  itself  into  the  drain  or  sewer,  and  another  bucket  is 
ready  from  the  opposite  side  to  take  its  place,  and  two  others 
on  their  ascent,  to  be  emptied  in  their  turn,  while  any  upward 
escape  of  effluvia  during  these  successive  changes  is  effectually 
prevented,  by  overhanging  and  side  flaps  of  vulcanised  India- 
rubber,  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  choked  up  or  get 
out  of  order  ;  no  balance  weight  or  handles,  no  D  or  syphon 
traps  required  with  these  Closets.  All  traps  that  require  water 
to  keep  them  air-tight  must  necessarily  leave  a  sediment  to  pu- 
trily.  The  value  cannot  be  believed  unless  seen  and  tested. — 
Also  Manufacturer  of  Decorative  Marble  Paper-hanging.' 
Waterloo  House,  Kingsland-road,  near  the  Bridge. 


CHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE  FENCE  AGAINST 
HARES  AND  RABBITS.— Iron  Wire  Netting  of  various 
patterns,  to  exclude  the  smallest  Rabbits,  in  coils  of  50,  100,  or 
any  given  number  of  yards,  at  prices  varying  from  id.  to  Is.  per 
yard  run.  Aviary  Nee  at  proportionate  prices.  None  sent  out 
without  at  least  two  coats  of  the  best  Anti-corrosive  Paint. 
Testimonials  of  the  highest  and  most  respectable  character, 
received  during  the  last  13  years,  enable  the  Advertiser  to 
speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  article. — Apply 
to  Mr,  Samdel  Tatloe,  Barnwood,  near  Gloucester  ;  or  to 
Robert  Woodcock,  at  the  Manufactory,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk. 

ALVANZSED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.— 

7d  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


G 


2.inch 
2.inch 
1-^-inch 
l|-inch 
ll-inch 


2-inch  mesh,  light,  21-inch  wide    . , 
strong  „ 

extra  strong ,, 

light 

strong  „ 

extrastroDg  „ 
All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasanlries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 

METCALFE  AND  Co.'3  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose. — Is.  An  Improved  Clothes. Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  lime,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Peuetratiiig  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
Bnishes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Yelvet- 
Brusheg,  which  act  in  the  moat  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  ptotits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securiog  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
EiNGLET,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establishment,  130  e,  Oxford-street, 
one  door  from  Holies-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  25.  per  box. 

Caution.  —  Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's," 
adopted  by  some  houses. 

"TVEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— The  best,  cheapest,  and 
-L"  lai-Kest  Newspaper  in  the  World.— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  cOQtaina  CO  large  columns  of  the 
latest  iitelliirence  from  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Tliree- 
peoce,  yDstage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  Llutd, 
12,  Salisbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a  sample. 


Szc.            CLASS  A.— SHORT-HORNED.  £ 

1  For  the  be-*t  bull  calved  after  the  1st  of  January,  1S45, 

and  previous  to  the  Ist  of  January,  IS-tS         , ,  . .  30 

Second  best  ditto         , .            . .            . .            . .  , .  10 

2  The  best  bull  calved  in  the  year  1816  , ,  , .  20 
Second  best  ditto          . .             . .             . .            .  -  . .  5 

3  Best  bull  calved  after  the  1st  of  January,  1849  ..  10 
Second  best  ditto  . .  . .  •  -  . .  , .  5 
Best  bull  in  the  above  sections— the  Medal. 

4  Best  cow  in  calf,  or  that  has  had  a  calf  in  the  year  1850  15 
Second  best  ditto          ..             .-             ..             .-  ..5 

5  Best  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  in  the  year  1847  , .  10 
Second  best  ditto         . .            . .             •  -             . .  . .  5 

6  Best  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  in  the  year  1848  . ,  10 
Second  best  ditto         . .            . .            . .            . .  . .  5 

7  Best  heifer  calved  after  the  1st  of  January,  1849  , .  10 
Second  best  ditto         . .            . .            . .            .  ■  . .  5 

CLASS  B.— LONG  HORNED,  DEVONS,  HERE- 
FORDS,  AYRSHIRES,  POLLED  ANGUS, 
GALLOWAYS, 

Or  any  other  distinct  breed  not  qualified  to  compete  as  Short- 
horns.   Same  classification  as  Class  A. 

CLASS  C— WEST    HIGHLANDS,   KERRIES, 

Or  any  other  Mountain  breed.  £ 

1  Best  Boll  calved  after  the  1st  of  January,  1844                ..  5 

2  Beet  cow,  io  calf,  or  that  has  had  a  calf  in  the  year  1850  3 

3  Best  lot  of  two  heifers               . .            . .            .  •            . .  3 

CLASS  D.— FAT  STOCK.— 15  Sovs. 
Best  of  all  the  prize  bulls  exhibited  at  the  show— the  Gold 

Medal. 
Breeder  of  the  best  prize  bull— the  Medal. 
Best  of  all  the  prize  cows  or  heifers  exhibited  at  the  show — the 

Gold  Medal. 
Breeder  of  the  best  prize  cow  or  heifer— the  Medal. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  CHALLEXGE  COP,  value  £100, 
given  by  the  late  Peter  furcell,  Esq.,  for  the  best  animal  in  the 
neat  cattle  classes,  possessing  most  merit  of  its  kind  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  judges. 

CLASS  E.— HORSES. 

1  Best  cart  stallion  over  three  years  old,  and  foaled  since 

the  1st  of  January,  1843         . .  . .  . .  . .     30 

Second  best  ditto  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     10 

2  Best  cart  stallion,  foaled  since  the  1st  of  January,  1847  20 
Second  best  ditto  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       5 

3  Best  thorough-bred  stallion— the  Medal. 

4  Best  cart  mare  in  foal,  or  with   a  foal  at  her  foot,    or 

having  reared  a  foal  in  the  year  1849  . .  . .     10 

Second  best  ditto  . .  . .  ■ .  .  •  . .       5 

5  Best  cart  filly,  not  exceeding  three  years  old    . .  •  •      5 

SHEEP. 

CLASS  F.— LEIGESTERS. 

1  Best  shearling  ram  .>  ..  •■  ..10 
Second  best  ditto          . .            .  ■  . .  . .  . .       5 

2  Best  two  shear  ram  . .  . .  . .  , .     10 

3  Best  ram  of  any  other  age        . .  •  ■  . .  . .       5 

4  Best  pen  of  five  shearliug  ewes  .>  ..  ..5 

5  Best  pen  of  five  ewe  lambs       ..  ..  •■  ..3 

CLASS  G.— Any  other  long-wooUed  sheep,  not  qualified  to 
compete  as  Leicesters.    Same  classification  as  Class  F. 

CLASS  H.— SOUTHDOWNS. 

1  Best  shearling  ram                   - .            . .            . .  . .  8 

2  Best  ram  of  any  other  age        . .            >  •             . .  . .  4 

3  Best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes               . .             . .  . .  3 

CLASS  I.— CHEVIOTS.    Same  as  Class  H. 

CLASS  K.— SWINE. 

1  Best  boar  of  the  large  breed  ..  ..  ..5 

Second  best  ditto         . .  .  *  .  •  . .  . .  3 

2  Best  boar  of  the  small  breed  . .  .  -  . .  5 
Second  best  ditto         . .            . .  . .  •  •  . .  3 

3  Best  breeding  sow  of  the  large  breed  . .  . .  4 
Second  best  ditto          -  -             . .  •  •  •  •  - .  2 


4  Best  breeding  sow  of  the  small  breed  , ,  ...  £i. 
Second  best  ditto          . ,            , .            ..             . .  . ,      2 

5  Best  lot  of  three  pigs  of  the  same  Utter,  not  more  than 

nine  months  old        , .  , .  , ,  , ,  , .       3 

Second  best  ditto         . .  , ,  . ,  , ,  . ,      2, 

CLASS  L.— EXTRA  STOCK— 20  Sovs. 

CLASS  IVL-POULTRY.— 15SOV8. 

CLASS  N.— DAIRY  PRODUCE.— 20  Sovs. 

CLASS  0.— IMPLEMENTS. 

£100  in  Money,  and  the  Medals  of  the  Society,  subject  to  th& 
following  classification  : —  £ 

1  Beat  plough  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm  . .      3- 

2  Best  plough  for  deep  trench  ploughing  . .  . .       3 

3  Best  implement  for  breaking  up  the  subsoil  . .       5 

4  Best  grubber  or  culiivator,  to  be  worked  by  two  or  more 

horses  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..5 

5  Best  horse  hoe,  for  tilling  the  intervals  of  drilled  green 

crops  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..2 

6  Best  constructed  harvQw  for  covering  grain     ..  ..       2* 

7  Best  break  harrow  or  other  implement  for  pulverising 

the  soil        ,.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..3 

8  Best  roller  or  clod-crusher  . .  . .  . .      3 

9  Best  horse  rake         . .  . .  . .  .  •  . .       3 

10  Best  farm  cart  , .  , .  . .  . .  . .       5 

11  Best  drill  for  sowing  Turnip  seed  in  one  or  two  drills  . ,       3 

12  Best  Turnip  drill,  with  apparatus  for  distributing  hght 

and  portable  manuT-es  ..  ..  ..  ..3 

13  Best  machine   for  distributing  light  and  portable  ma- 

nures broadcast        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       5- 

14  Best  machine  for  distributing  liquid  manure  . .      5 

15  Best  machine  for  sowing  grain  and  Grass  seeds  broad- 

cast ..  ..  ..  ,.  ..  ..3 

IG  Best  machine  for  drilling  grain  . .  , ,  . .       5 

17  Best  machine  for  cleaning  grain  ..  ..  ..       2 

18  Best  machine  for  cuttiog  Turnips        ..  ..  ..       2 

19  Best  Chaff-cutting  machine     ..  ..  ..  . .       S 

20  Best  macbine  for  cutting  and  bruising  furze,  which  shall 

best  combine  efficiency  of  work  with  lowness  of  price      4 

21  Beat  machine  for  grinding  or  crushing  agricultural  pro- 

duce into  meal  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..4 

22  Best  apparatus  for  steaming  food  for  cattle     ,.  , .      4r 

23  Best  machine  for  making  drain  tiles  or  pipes  . .     10 
2i  Best  lot  of  draming  tiles          . ,             , ,            . .  . .      1 

25  Best  assortmeat  of  draining  tools        ..  ..  ..1 

2(j  Best  and  cheapest  set  of  tools  for  digging  and  subs  oiling 

the  laud  by  manual  labour  ..  ..  ..1. 

27  For  any  valuable  improvements  in  the  construction  of 

any  agricultural  machine — the  Medal. 

28  For  any  new  and  useful  agricultural  implement  that  has 

been  satisfactorily  tested  in  actual  work,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  best  portable  steam  engine,  appUciible 
to  horse  threshing  machines  (either  fixed  or  movable), 
straw  or  chafi"  cutters,   or  oat  bruisers,  and  with  the 
least  expensive  alteration  of  the  machinery  heretofore 
in  use  for  horses  ..  ..  ..  ..     20" 

The  judges  will  also  mark  as  "  commended'*  such  improve- 
ments in  machines  as  appear  to  them  deserving  of  notice,  al- 
though not  altogether  meriting  the  society's  medals. 

Eshibicors  when  entering  their  stock  will  be  required  to  seud- 
a  complete  priced  catalogue  of  the  several  articles  they  intend 
to  exhibit,  and  to  specify  diatinctly  the  premium  and  number 
for  which  the  said  article  is  to  compete. 

CLASS  P. — For  the  best  assorted  collection  of  Seeds, 
Roots,  Grasses,  VegetableSj  &c.     Medals,  &c. 

MONDAY,  the  1st  of  JULY,  will  be  the  last  day  for  serving 
Notices  of  Entry  for  the  Show,  and  Premium  Sheets  and  blanlL 
Forms  of  Entry  can  be  had  on  application,  from  the  Secretary 
in  Dublio,  or  from  J.  B.  Hartland,  Local  Secretary,  Cork,  by 
whom  every  information  will  be  given.  Every  accommodation 
will  be  afforded  by  steamers  from  London.  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  for  Stock  and  Implements  direct 
to  the  Show. 

Signed  by  Order,  Edwaed  Bullen,  Secretary, 

41,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 


l\/rARQ,UEES,  SUN-BLINDS,  RICKCLOTHS,  &c. 

J-VJ Manufactory,    Old  Kent-road,   facing  the  Bricklayer's 

Arms  Railway  Terminus,  and  17,  Smithfield-bars,  London. 
*'  The  guests  are  arriving  ;  my  villa  has  got 
Quite  a  park-like  appearance— a  beautiful  spot ; 
The  band  on  the  lawn,  in  the  spacious  marquee, 
This  tent  for  our  dinner,  and  that  for  our  tea.'' 
Marquees  and  temporary  rooms  superbly  fitted  up  for  fetes, 
&c.,  on  most  moderate  terms,  by  THOMAS  EDGINGTON  and 
Co.— Tents  of  every  description,   Rick-cloths,  with  poles,  ic. 
Tanned  Netting,  for  the  protection  of  fruit-trees   from  irost, 
blight,  and  birds,  and  for  the  security  of  fresh-sown  seed  either 
in  gardens  or  fields,  at  unprecedentedly  low  prices,  viz.,  Id.  per 
square  yard,  or  200  yardci  for  14s.,  or  500  yards  for  305.,  or  lOOU 
yards  for  50s.     Sold  to  gardeners  and  shopkeepers  by  the  cwt. 
— New  Archangel  Mats  and  Scrim  Canvas  for  wall  fruit;  Tar- 
paulings  for  houses  under  repair,  on  hire.  Orders  and  inquiries 
per  post  immediately  attended  to. 


GERMAN     SPRING    MATTRESSES, 
permanently  elastic,  very  durable  and  cheap. 

3  feet  wide £2801  4  feet  6  inches  wide...  £3    3    0 

3  feet  6  inches  2  13    0     5  feet    3  10    0 

4ftet 2  18    0  I  5  feet  G  inches  3  18     0 

The  best,  top  stuflang  all  horsehair  : 
3  feet  wide £3  10    0  14  feet  6  inches  wide...  £5    0    0 

3  feet  e  inches  4    0    0    5  feet    5  10    0 

4  feet    4  10    0  |  5  feet  G  inches   6    0    0 

Oneof  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 

most  excellent  and  sofD  bed.  HEAL  and  SON'S  List  of  Bed- 
ding, with  full  particulars  of  Weight,  Sizes,  and  Prices  of 
every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

Heal  and  Sow,    Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road,  Londoa. 


DEPOT  FOR    PATENTED    AND  OTHER  NEW  AND  USE- 
FUL  INVENTIONS,  97,  NEWGATE-STREET. 

ANTHONY'S  PATENT  AMERICAN  CHURN.— 
"  London  Gossip.— Then  there  is  another  bit  of  art, 
—which  has  been  exhibiting  itself  in  high  quarters— A  New 
American  Churn,  which  makes  butter  almost  as  fast  as  cooks 
can  use  it.  What  will  our  dairy  farmers  say  to  this  Yankee 
achievement  ?  Will  they  take  a  hint,  remembering  that  in 
these  times  butter  travels  by  railway  ?  "—Chambers's  Edinburgh 
Journal,  18th  May. 

Key's  Patent  American  Force  and  Suction  Pump,  Raiisome 
and  Parson's  Filters,  Flexible  Canvas  Hose,  liued  with  Gutta 
Perchd,  itc,  to  be  had  of  Kef  and  Mitchell. 


ENORMOUS  SAVING!      GOING  WITH  THE   TIMES: 

HOW  TO   KEEP  A  HORSE  for   less  than  ONE 
SHILLING    per  DAY.       The  articles    and    numerous— ^ 
references  may  be  seen,   and  a  list  of  prices  had  at  Mart 
Wedlake  and  Co.'s,  118,  Fenchurch-street.    A  Pamphlet  on 
the  above  mav  be  had,  each  (post  free)  is.     Also 

HOW  TO  MAKE,  Cut,  Cart,  and  Stack  HAY,  for  less  than 
HALF  the  usual  cost,  in  any  county  and  in  any  weather. — 
N.B.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above  may  be  had,  each  (post  free)  Is. 

A  BOON  TO  THE  FARMERS. 

FARMERS,  be  of  god  cheer,  all  is  not  yet  lost. 
Come  to  us,  you  will  find  us  ready  to  meet  the  times  ! 
As  you  cannot  get  the  same  price  for  your  produce,  so  we 
caunut  espect  from  you  the  same  price  for  our  IMPLEilENTS, 
and  without  first-class  manufactured  Implements  you  cannot 
stand  these  times  !  By  inclosing  two  stamps,  a  list,  with  illus- 
trations, will  be  forwarded.  Real  makers  of  what  they  sell. — 
Most  liberal  discount  for  cash. 

PORT  NATAL,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AUSTRALIA. 
Emigrants  are  inftirmed  Maet  Wedlake  and  Co.  have 
from  time  to  time  supplied  tne  tirst  teitlers  to  Swan  River  and 
Port  Natal,  and  all  ihe  Australian  Colonies,  with  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS,  and  tools  of  first-rate  class.  They 
began  inspection  of  their  stock.— N.B.  Purchasers  may  have 
the  beneflc  of  an  introduction.     Most  liberal  discount  tor  cash. 

LIVER  COMPLAINT  Of  A  MOST  HOPELESS 

NATURE  CURED  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Mr. 
Thomas  Clnrk,  of  Lake  George,  New  South  Wales,  wa£> 
seriously  afflicted  for  years  with  a  liver  complaint.  His 
medical  attendants,  after  trying  all  their  skill,  candidly  gave 
their  opinion  that  his  case  was  hopeless.  In  this  situation,  and 
when  expecting  that  every  day  would  terminate  his  earthly 
career,  a  friend  recommended  him  to  try  Hollowat's  Pills, 
assuring  hira  that  he  knew  a  person  who  was  cured  by  them  of 
that  complaint.  He  adopted  the  advice  and  found  speedy  reliuf 
from  takmg  them,  and  was  in  a  short  time  perfectly  restored  j, 
to  health. — Sold  by  all  vendors  of  medicines,  and  at  Professor  ■ 
Hollow   t's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London.  M 

Priuted  by  William  BaADDUBT,  of  No.  13  Upper  IVcbiim-place,  in  the 
Parish  ol  St.  PaoLraa,  and  Fbsdiibick  Mitllett  EvAztu.of  No.  7,  Church- 
row,  Stoke  Newiu;;toii,  both  in  the  Coimty  ol  Miiidleaex.  PrioterE,  at  their 
odice  in  Louihard-sircei,  in  the  Precinct  of  Whiieiriais,  in  the  City  of 
Loudon ;  and  published  by  theiu  at  the  OMce,  No.  b,  Charlea-street,  in  ihe 
pariati  oi  St,  Paul's,  Covent-L;drdea,  in  tlie  cud  cuiioty.  wbera  all  Adver- 
tietfuieittn  ftbd  Uiiiinnuoic&tious  are  to  be  addbssssd  to  Tan  toiioa.— 
SATUaDAt,  Jdae  S.  ISoO. 


AND 
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[Price  6c?. 


Accoants,  fArm 379  c 

A(;rlcultural  Society  of  EnRland  380  c 

AgricQlturnl  errors a?"*  b 

AntB.tokill  373  6 

ABparaf^is.  to  salt  37G  6 

Bath.leakiD^in  a  37-4  a 

Beetle  traps  3/6  b 

Box  feedine   . .  373  c— :isi  b 

Calendar,  Horticultural   676  a 

—  Agricultural ;^8i!  a 

Cattle,  to  feed    373  c— 381  6 

Celery,  cul'  ure  of. 373  a 

Charcoal  pent  373  c 

Cbinepe  eardens 372  b 

Crops,  drilling 33(1  a 

Piseasea  of  plants 372  • 

DrUling  eystem 38il  a 

EarwigB,  to  trap ,,.  376  c 

Errors,  agricultural    379  6 

FarmiDET,  E«8cx    373  a 

—  Mr.  Mechi'8  378  6 

—  Bccounta 379  c 

—  drill 380  a 

GardeuB,  CbiaeBe    372  6 

Gorse,  to  eow 382  6 

Greeuhouse,  portnble 373  c 

Ouaoo,  appticatiou  of  382  a 

—  trade 373  a 

Italian  Rye  gra'8    330  e 

Hsdieigb   Farraers'  Club— Mr. 

Mechi'sapeecti 331  fr 


Hpating  portable  sjeenhonses  373  c 
Horticultural  Society's  Exbi- 

bition   ..  371  6 
—  —    report  of..  374  a 

Labourers' wae'8    3S0  a 

Law  of  hynothec 377  b 

M«nettii  Rose  stock 373  a 

Manures,  app'tcatioa  of   382  a 

—  value  of   379  e 

Newrowoarda   Farmers' Club — 

House  lecdinp     331  6 

Notes  of  »  travfller 372  6 

Orcbids.  Mr.  Bateman's 37'>  a 

P-'at  charcoal    373  e 

Plants,  imerican 371  6 

—  dineases  of , 372  c 

Kbodofiendrons,  culture  of  ....  371  b 
RoeeBtocks    373  a 

—  —      M-topttii 373  a 

Royal  Botanic  Stciety 375   c 

Rve-eraes,  Italian 3S0  c 

geedinp.  thin 378  c 

Slugs,  to  k'll. 37G  c 

Smith     (Mr.),    of    Deanaron, 

dfathof 381  c 

Starice  avmeria 373  c 

Strawberry,  Black  Prince    ....  373  6 

Toads' skins 373  c 

Villa  gardenin;    373  a 

Wa5«»,  labourers 3St)  a 

Weather,  the 373  b 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 
— At  a  General  Meeting:  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Insti. 
tution,  held  at  the  London  Coffee-house,  Ludgate-hill,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  12th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Two 
Pensionera  on  the  funds  of  this  Charity,  the  following  was  the 
result  of  the  Ballot : 

Residence.     Application.  Totes, 

London  Oth  ...  171 

Clapham 

London 

Quedffley,  Gloucester.  4th 


Name, 
Edwahd  Marshall 
John  Appleby 
James  Battey 
Edward  Beach 
John  Cocks 
Richard  Rudland 
John  Shepherd     ... 
William  BaowN  ... 
Rice  Evans 
John  Burden 
CoENELins  Robinson 

John  Snow 

Thomas  Fitzgerald 
John  Hopkins 
Henry  Schneider 
William  Carter  ... 
James  Green 
John  Skeates 


5th  . 

.  101 

4th  . 

.  1H7 

4th  . 

.  ass 

4th  , 

.  289 

4th  . 

.  137 

4th  . 

.  481) 

3<1  . 

8 

3d   . 

.     22 

3rt  . 

.     11 

3rt  . 

.    es 

Sd  . 

.  147 

2d  . 

.  188 

2d  . 

.     20 

2d  . 

.     118 

1st  . 

.      4 

1st  . 

.     77 

1st  . 

,    — 

Brixton 

Sutton-at-Hono 

Clapham 

Andover 

Stone    

Bath      

Blacliheafh     ... 

Farnhorough  ... 

Fulham 

Nuneaton 

Coleon  (Wilts) 

Chij^well 

Fairford 

Brixton 
The  Meeting  then  declared  John  Shepherd  and  Edward 
Beach,  as  having  the  greatest  number  of  Votes,  duly  elected 
Pensioners  of  this  Charity.  Edward  R.  Cdtler,  Sec, 

97,  Farriuffdon-street,  June  15. 

HALSTE.\D~  AND  NORTH  ESSEX  FLORAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.—  A  GRAND 
FLORAL  AND  MUSICAL  FETE  will  take  place  in  the  old 
Baronial  Hal!,  at  Hedingham  Castie,  near  Halstead,  Essex,  on 
Tdesday,  the  9th  of  July,  when  the  following  Extra  Prizes 
for  SEEDLINGS  (open  to  all  England)  will  be  given,  namely, 
to  be  shown  in  pots,  best  Seedling  Geranium,  dark  or  crimson 
variety,  10s.  6d.  ;  ditto,  light  variety,  lUs.  dd.  ;  ditto  Fuchsia, 
dark  variety,  105.  6d.  ;  ditto,  light  variety,  lOs.  Gd.  ;  ditto 
Petunia,  dark  variety,  5s. ;  ditto,  light  variety,  55. ;  ditto  Cal- 
ceolaria, 53.  Cut  Flowers. — Best  Seedlins  Verbena,  3  trusses, 
73.  6d, ;  ditto  Pansy,  G  blooms,  7s.  6d  •  ditto  Pink,  6  bloom?, 
7s.  6d. ;  ditto  English  Iris,  6  blooms,  7s-  6d.  ;  ditto  Ranunculus, 
6  blooms.  7s.  6d.  G.  P.  Aedbn.  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  CHELTENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY will  hold  their  3d  Annual  Exhibition  on  Tuesday, 
June  18,  at  Pittville  Spa.  Gates  opened  at  2  o'clock.  Admi— 
sion,  23.  each.  This  Society  holds  five  exhibitions  in  each  year, 
and  a  Chrysantheinum  .'-^how  in  November.  The  days  fixed  for 
the  other  exhibitions  are  July  23d,  Sept.  10th,  and  Nov.  12th. 
By  order  of  the  Committee,  C.  F.  Wickes,  Secretary. 

XALIS  ELEGANS  FRO.Vl  PiiiRU.— A  beautiful 
hardy  species  of  Oxalis,  in  two  distinct  varieties  ;  an 
abundant  and  constant  bloomer,  flowering  in  the  open  border 
from  May  tUl  November— a  desirable  hardy  plant  for  perma- 
nent beds. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  are  now  sending  out  flowering 
plants  of  the  above  at  5s,  each,  or  six  plants  to  the  trade  for 
2Is.,  for  either  or  both  varieties  together.  Figured  and  de- 
scribed in  Paxton's  "Magazine  of  Gardening"  for  October, 
18*9,  and  Curtis*a  "  Botanical  Magazine"  ior  January,  1850, 

Exeter,  June  15. 


PLANTS    OP    CABBAGE,    SAVOY,  KALE,  BROCCOLI, 
CAULIFLOWER,  AND  CELERY. 

JOHN  CATTELL,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
Westerham,  Kent,  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  public 
that  Plants  of  his  superior  true  sorts  of  the  above  are  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  as  usual,  to  order,  on  receipt  of 
postage  stamps  or  Post-office  orders,  at  the  undernamed  prices, 
basket  or  mat  and  package  included  : 

All  the  sorts  of  early  Cabbage,  Savoy,  and  Kale,  including 
Brussels  Sprouts,  is.  Gd.  per  1000 ;  all  the  sorts  of  Autumn 
and  Spring  Broccoli  and  Red  and  White  Celery,  63.  per  1000  ; 
Cauliflower,  early  and  late,  and  Red  Cabbage,  9d.  per  100  ; 
Drumhead  or  Cattle  Cabbage,  3s.  Gd.  per  1000,  ad.  per  1000  less 
■when  no  mat  or  package  is  required.  Packages  of  1000  and 
upwards  delivered  free  of  carriage  to  the  Edinbridge  Station 
of  the  South-Bastern  Railway. 

Seeds  of  Caitell's  superior  "  Dwarf  Barnes,"  and  his  "  Dwarf 
Reliance  "  Cabbage,  may  be  had  in  packets,  by  post,  for  12 
penny  stamps  per  packet,  the  former  containing  1  oz.,  as 
usual,  and  the  latter  j  oz. 


ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA,  beautitui,  hardy 
evergreen,  flowering  Shrub  from  Patagonia.— The  largest 
flowers,  and  handsomest  of  all  the  known  species  of  Escallonia ; 
the  foliage  a  dark  glossy  green,  habit  compact  and  good,  and  an 
abundant  bloomer,  producing  its  clusters  of  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  iioivers  through  summer  and  autumn.— Messrs.  Veitch 
»nd  Son  are  now  sending  out  fine  established  Plants  of  the 
above  at  21s.  each,  or  one  over  to  the  Trade  on  every  three 
Plants  taken.  Ic  is  a  Plant  they  cao  confidently  recommend, 
and  may  now  be  seen  in  their  Nursery  covered  with  bloom.  A 
coloured  Plate  and  letter-press  Description  will  be  sent,  postage 
free,  oa  recgipt  of  fiUpo8t»g?  stamp?,— fixet^r,  June  15, 


TO    THE    LADIES    THAT    TAKE    AN 

INTEREST  IN  THEIR  FLOWER  GARDENS, 

AND    WHO    DOES    NOT.? 


D  FERGUSON,  with  much  pleasure  states  he  can  supply  thera  with  well-rooted  plants,  from  cold 
•  frames,  of  first-rate  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Anaeallie.  Cupheas,  Agcratums, 
Pentstemoo.".  &c.,  for  bedding  cut,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen,  if  5  to  20  dozen  are  taken  ;  Is.  Sd.  if  20  to  50  ;  above  50,  Id.  each  ; 
and  if  100,  five  dozen  will  be  added  :  carriage  free  to  London,  Birmingham,  Leamington,  Peterborough,  Banbury,  Bedford, 
and  all  intermediate  stations  on  the  North-Western  Railway.  Lists  mavkvd  for  selection  at  the  above  prices,  sent  free  OB 
application  :  but  those  not  already  in  possession  of  a  collection,  D,  F.  advises  parties  to  state  the  colour  and  quantity  they 
want,  and  leave  the  selection  to  him  ;  and  to  those  who  have  no  convenience  for  wintering  plants,  they  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  give  their  annual  orders  in  July  or  August  for  the  following  Spring,  as  they,  on  taking  five  dozen  and  upwards,  will  have  the 
choice,  not  only  of  those  marked  in  the  list,  but  any  other  bedding-out  plant,  if  possible  to  procure,  at  equally  low  prices. 

Letters  directpd  Buckiogham,  in  place  of  Aylesbury,  reach  D.  F.  one  day  sooner  :  where  all  post-office  orders  arerequested 
to  be  made  payable. 


CACTI  AND  CAMELLIAS.~Tobe  Sold,  by  order 
of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stone,  Frognal, 
Hampstead,  Middlesex,  a  Choice  Collection  of  the  above  Plants, 
some  of  which  are  very  curious  specimens  ;  also  a  very  superior 
variegated  American  Aloe,  to  blow  in  eight  years'  time. — May 
be  seen  on  application  on  the  premises,  Frognal,  Hampstead. 


CALCEOLARIA  GRANDIS,  a   shrubby   Peruvian 
species,  an  abundant  bloomer,  habit  neat  and  dwarf, 
foliage  small,  fine  glossy  green,  flowers  bright  yellow. 

Messrs,   Veitch  and  Son  are  now  sending  out  good  esta- 
blished plants  of  the  above  at  5s.,  or  sis  to  the  trade  for  21s. 
Exeter,  June  15 


TO  GENTLEMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  about  50  CAMELLIAS, 
fine  healthy  plants,  in  good  variety,  25  of  them  standing 
fcom  5  to  7  feet  high,  and  4  feet  across.  The  price  for  the  whole, 
251,  The  plants  may  ba  seen  on  application  to  F.  J.  Buck, 
Manor  Nurst-rv,  Shacklewell-lane,  near  Kingsland,  London. 


TO  LADIES  AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  HORTI- 
CULTURE. 
THE  STRAWBERRY.— An  eminent  Medical 
Writer  thus  notices  the  properties  of  the  Strawberry  :— 
"The  act  of  eating  this  fruit  cleanses  the  teeth  and  gums,  and 
purifies  the  breath  :  it  assists  digestion,  fortifies  tbe  stomach, 
and  being  entirely  soluble  never  turns  sour  or  underj-oes  fer- 
mentation. In  many  cases  it  is  positively  medicinal,  removing 
rheumatic  affections  and  other  diseases  arising  from  obstruc- 
tion o£  the  system." 

How  essential  therefore  it  is  to  cultivate  such  fruit  in  perfec- 
tion !  Those  who  are  desirous  of  so  doing  sbould  apply  to  Mr. 
John  Roberts,  of  34,  Easccheap,  London,  who  has  recently 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  cultivation  of  this  delicious  fruit, 
together  with  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  enclosing  three  postage  stamps,  addressed  to  him 

as  above, 

BEE  HIVES. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  various  IMPROVED  BEE  HIVES, 
which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— the  Honey 
Sue.  The  collection  consists  of  "Nutt's  Collateral  Hives," 
"The  Single  Box  Hive,"  **  The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,"  "The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
be  work  ed  with  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  n.Oit  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper, 
with  drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  ot 
two  postage  stamps.— 127,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Agents  :  Wm.  Drdry,  Castle-street,  Liverpool ;  Hall  and 
Wilson,  50,  King-street,  Manchescer;  Austin  and  M'Aslin, 
168,  Trongate,  Glasgow. 


NOVELTY.  ELEGANCE,  AND  DURABILITY. 

RRESTELL'S  PATENT  METALIC  ORNA- 
•  MENTAL  GARDEN  and  CONSERVATORY  LABELS, 
in  a  variety  of  patterns  ;  may  be  written  upon  freely,  are 
flexible,  and  calculated  to  last  for  20  years. 

To  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  and  dealers  in  Horticul- 
tural Implements. 

Manufactory,  35,  High-street,  Croydon,  Surrey.^ 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  Wholesale  Department 
of  an  Old  and  Highly-respectable  London  Seed  Establish- 
meat ;  any  one  v/isbing  to  embark  in  the  trade,  or  to  add  to 
their  own  business,  will  find  this  an  opportunity  rarely  to  be 
met  with.- Apply  to  Messrs.  Sidbmy  and  Simpson,  8,  WeUing- 
ton- street,  London-bridge. ^^ 


H 


STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 
ENRY  BAKKR  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  En- 
gineers and  Proprietors  of  Steam  Engines  to  hiB 
HEWLY-INYENIED  SIEAM-GUAGE, 
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Which  shows  the  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  Steam  (it 
slightly  dififers  from  the  drawing  annexed).  This  instrument  is 
an  ornament  to  the  Engine-room,  and  supersedes  the  ordinary 
Steam-guages  in  these  respects.  It  is  less  cumbersome, 
cheaper,  cannot  get  out  of  order  in  carriage,  and  is  warranted 
accurate.  Boiler  explosions,  in  many  instances,  occur  through 
Steam-guages  not  being  in  good  working  order,  therefore  every 
attention  should  be  paid  to  these  very  necessary  adjuncts. 

HENRY  BAKER'S  STEAM-GUAGES  may  be  fixed  in  a 
Counting-house,  and  will  show  the  pre-ssure  the  same  as  if  it 
were  fixed  in  the  Engine-room,  thereby  having  a  check  upon 
the  man  working  the  Engine.  Price  21,  63.,  and  2£.  2s,  ; 
Vacuum-guaees,  Zl.  Ss.  each. 

Hekey  Baker,  Barometer,  Thermometer,  and  Philosophical 
Insn-umeqt  Maker  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  90,  Hatton- 
gurden,  Iiondon* 


GREENHOUSES. 
TTENRY  FREEMAN,  Hothouse  Builder  and  Hot 
ILX  Water  Apparatus  Mandfactuber,  Triangle,  Hackney, 
London,  begs  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  gentry  to  his  low 
prices  for  cash.  Good  substantial-built  Greenhtiuses,  fixed  com- 
plete, 42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  90i  ;  21  feet  long,  13  feet  wide, 
5Ui. ;  12j^  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  30L  A  large  assortment  of 
Conservatories,  Hothouses,  Pits,  Melon  and  Cucumber  boxes. 
Iron  hand-lights.  Summer-houses,  Seats,  ifcc.  Estimates  in 
the  above  line,  e  ther  in  wood  or  iron. 


BLENHEIM  PALACE  KITCHEN  GARDENS, 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  whole  uf  the  growing 
and  nowri|.ieningcrop  of  TWO  PKACH  HOUSES,  TWO 
NECTARINE  HOUSES,  TWO  VINERIES  (finest  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  White  Muscat),  and  an  unequalled  collection  of  the 
most  splendid  PINES,  many  of  which  will  weigh  10  lbs.  and 
upwards.  This  unrivalled  assortment  of  Fruit  off'i_-r.*  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  Tavern-keepers,  Contractors  for  Balls,  Public 
Breakfasts,  or  Dinners,  to  supply  themselves  for  the  next  sis 
or  seven  weeks  with  tbe  finest  fruit  in  tbe  kingdom,  at  prices 
con-iiderabiy  lower  than  tbe  exorbitant  demands  of  the  London 
Market  Gardeners. — Applications  from  parties,  to  purchase  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  above,  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Tdenbull, 
Gardener,  Blenheim,  who  will  show  the  same. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  A  BARGAIN,  A  Six-roomed  House, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  with  two  Greenhouses, 
tfcc,  in  a  flourishing  Building  Socieiy,  which  has  been  esta- 
blished more  than  six  years,  about  five  miles  from  Covent  Gar- 
den Market.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Stkptoe.  Herbalist, 
Covent  Garden  Market ;  and  of  Mrs.  M'ALLibiER,  Middle-row, 
Kensal  New  Town.  Middlesex 


TO  FL0RI6TS  AND  OTHERS. 
'y  0  BE  SOLD,  very  cheap,  the  LEASE  of  a  Nursery, 
-*-  within  two  miles  of  London,  containing  one  acre  of  ground, 
together  with  two  good  Dwelling-houses,  let  to  respectable 
tenants,  which  nearly  covers  the  rent  of  the  whole.  Tbe  Lease 
can  betaken  with  or  without  the  Stock  (wholly  pot  plants)  and 
Glass,  or  with  a  part  thereof,  to  suit  the  conveniency  of  the  pur- 
chaser. For  particulars,  apply,  it  by  letter  post-paid,  to  A.B,, 
14,  Sommerford-grove,  Stoke  Newington-road,  near  London. 

TRUE  DRUMHEADS  FOR  CAtTlE,"  at  THOS, 
WELLAND'S,  Surrey  Gardens,  Wheeler- street,  Godal- 
ming,  Surrey,  packed  and  delivered  at  Godalming  Station, 
6s.  Gd,  per  1000  ;  other  garden  plants  in  great  variety, 

ANUNCULUSES,  new  and  first-rate— Walters's 
Mixtures,  which  he  offered  in  January  last  at  21s,  per  100, 
may  be  seen  during  the  week  at  Messrs.  Hdrst  &  M*Mdllen's, 
6,  Leadenball-street,  London,  and  orders  t-iken  for  the  same. 


TO  JNUKSEUYMEN,  GaRUENBRc^,  AiND  OTHERS. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  youcg  Man,  aged  34,  who  has 
about  3J  acres  of  Land  on  a  long  Lease  {more  Land  may- 
be obtained,  if  required,  adjoining  the  same),  most  desirably 
situated  for  a  Nursery,  in  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  a 
fashionable  flounshing  town,  with  a  population  of  8000,  where 
there  is  but  one  more  in  the  like  business  for  many  miles 
round.  The  Land  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  being  at 
tbe  present  time  well  cropped  with  all  kinds  of  Vegetables. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  Seed  Business.  The  Advertiser  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  PARTNER,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  business  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Such  an 
opportunity  rarely  offers  itself.  —  For  further  particulars, 
apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  H.  P.,  care  of  Mr.  George  Warder 
Jordan,  11,  Bell-yard,  near  Temple-bar,  London. 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  Bishop  agate-street 
Without,  beg  to  hand  their  list  of  Prices  of  the  above  de- 
scription of  GLASS.    Cut  to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by   6     and  under   10  by   8 at  4^c?.  per  foot , 

10  by  S  „  14  by  10 at5rf.        „ 

14  by  10  „  IJ  foot,  or  sizes  not 

exceeding  20  inches  long    at  S^d.       „ 
\\  foot  „  3  feet,  or  sizes  not  ex- 

ceeding 30  inches  long  ...    at  Gd,        „ 
'■'       PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  G\  by  44. ..10s.  Gd.        8  by  6  and  8A  by  6.J...13s.fitJ. 

7  by  6  and  7^  by  b^...Us.  Qd,        9  by  7  and  10  by  8  ..,15s.  Hd. 
We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  execute  large  orders  for  smaU 

squarei  at  the  above  prices,  but  only  as  far  as  they  turn  up  in 
cutting.  Should  any  quantity  of  small  squares  be  required,  a 
special  contract  is  necessary. 

Milk  Pans  from  2s.  to  6s.  each.  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3ff.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slab^,  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fisb  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Gd ;  6  tubes,  10s.  Self- register- 
ing Thermomeiers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass,  <boi 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  8,  1849. — '*Asf<» 
the  article  substicuted  for  Rough  Plate,  and  which  is  actually 
in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gardeners,  it  is 
wholly  uDlit  for  any  horticultural  purpose.  The  best  samples 
of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  is  sold  by  Mr.  JAMES  PHILLIPS, 
116,  BISHOPSQATE  STREET,  LONDON." 
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EXHIBITION  AT  THE  GARDEN,  JUNE  8,  1850. 

lRB      ©r      THE      JUBGBS. 


THE  LARGE  GOLD  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  May,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collec- 

tion of -0  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  ToMr.  Mjlam,  Gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.S., 

for  20  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 
THE  GOLD  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Coie,  Gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  of  Dartford,  for  a 

collection  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants        _  _  „ 

2  To  Mr.  Gieen,  Gardenfr  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  coUeccion  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
3  To  Mr.  Blake,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 
20  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

THE  GOLD  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Messrs.  Frazer,  of  Lea  Bridge-road,  Leyton,  for  a  collec- 

tion of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Genie,  Gardener  to  Su-  J.  Cathcart,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

3  To  Mr  CarsoD,  Gardener  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  of  10  Store  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
4-  To  Mr.  Williams,  Gardener  to  C.  B.  "Warner,  Esq.,   F.H.S., 
for  20  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

5  To  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  for  15  species  of  the 

same 

6  To  Mr.  Carson,  for  10  species  of  the  same 

7  To  ilr.  Green,  for  Tall  Cacti,  in  flower 

8  To  A.  Rowland,  Esq  ,  F.H.S.,  for  12  varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

9  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  for  the 

same 
10  To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  "W.  Quilter,  Esq.,  of  Norwood, 

for  10  varieties  of  Cape  Heath 
3.1  To  Mr.  Epps,  F.HS.,  for  the  same 

THE  LARGE  SILVER-GILT  MEDAL. 

1  To  Messrs.  Famplin,  Lea  Bridge-road,  Leyton,  for  a  collec- 

tion of  2u  Siove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Tayior,  Gardener  to  J.  Coster,   Esq.,  of  Streatham, 

for  a  collection  ot  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

3  To  Mr.  Kin^hom,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  Kilmorey,  Orleans 

Bouse,  Twickenham,  for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants 

4  To  Messrs.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting,  for  15  species  of  Exotic 

Orchids 

5  To  Mr.  Franklin,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for 

10  species  of  the  same 

6  To  Mr.  Gerrie,  for  six  species  of  the  same 

7  To  Mr.  Green,  for  a  collection  of  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  six 

varieties 
S  To  Mr.  Roser,  Gardener  to  J.  Bradbury,  Esq.,  of  Streatham, 
for  12  varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

9  To  Mr,  Francis,  of  Hertford,  for  the  same 

10  To  Mr.  Mjlam,  for  10  varieties  of  Cape  Heath 

11  To  Messrs.  Rolhsson,  for  the  same 

12  To  Mr.  Smith,  for  10  varieties  of  Cape  Heath,  in  11-inch  pots 
33  To  Mr.  Epps,  F.H.  3.,  for  the  same 

14  To  Mr.  Cock,  F.H.S.,  for  sis  new  varieties  of  Pelargonium, 

in  8-inch  pots 

15  To  Mr.  Dobson,  Gardener  to  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the 

same 

16  To  Mr.  Cock,  F.H.S.,  for  six  old  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in 

11-inch  pots 

17  To  Mr.  Robinson,  Gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Thames. 

bank,  Pimlico,  for  six  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  in  8-inch  pots 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

1  To  Mr.  Bruce,  Gardener  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Tooting, 
for  a  colltction  of  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

3  To  Mr.  May,  Gardener  to  E.  Goodbart,  Esq.,  of  Beckenham, 

for  a  fcolleciion  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

3  To  Mr.  Dobson,  for  15  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

4  To  Mr.  Kinghorn,  for  six  species  of  the  same 

5  To  Mr.  Green,  for  a  collection  of  Helicbrysums 

6  To  Mr.  May,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  a  col- 

lection of  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  six  varieties 

7  To  Mr.  Terry,  Gardener  to  Lady  Puller,  of  Yoongsbury, 

Herts,  for  12  varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 
S  To  Mr.  Cole  for  10  varieties  of  Cape  Heath 

9  To  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  forthe  same, 

10  To  Mr.  Cole,  for  the  same,  in  11-inch  pots 

11  To  Messrs.  RoUisson,  forthe  same 

12  To  Mr.  Parker.  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  sis  distinct  species  of  Pelargonium,  exhibiting  sape- 
rior  cultivation 

13  To  Mr.  Black,  Gardener  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer  Manor, 

■Windsor,  for  six  new  varieties  of  Peiargoniom,  in  S-inch 
pots 

14  To  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough,  for  the  same 

15  To  Mr.  Gaines,  F.H.S.,  for  six  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  in 

8-inch  pots 

16  To  Mr.  Cole,  for  Roupellia  grata 

17  To  Mr.  May,  Gardener  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.,  of  Beckenham, 

for  Aphelesia  purpm*ea 

THE  LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  MaJyon,  Gardener  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  of  Lea^ 

grove,  Blackheath,  for  acoUectionof  10  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Young,  Gardener  to  C.  Baron,  Esq.,  Denmark-hill, 

Camberwell,  for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhoase 
Plants 

3  To  the  same,  for  a  collection  of  Helichrysnms 

4  To  Mr.  Terry,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  25  varieties 

5  To  Messrs.  Fairbaim,  of  Clapham,  for  10  varieties  of  Cape 

Heath 

6  To  Mr.  Taylor,  for  the  same,  in  ll-inch  pots 

7  To  Mesiirs.  Fairbairn,  for  the  same 

8  To  Mr.  Stanly,  Gardener  to  H.  Eerens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  six 

distinct  species  of  Pelargonium,  exhibiting  superior  cul- 
tivation 

9  To  Mr.  Stains,  of  Middlesex-place,  New-road,  for  six  new 

varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  8.inch  pots 

10  To  Mr.  Gaines.  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 

11  To  the  same,  for  six  old  varieties  of  the  same,  in  11-inch  pots 

12  To  Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Battersea,  for  six  Fancy  Pelargoniums, 

in  8-inch  pots 
18  To  Mr.  Gaines,  r.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  Calceolarias 


U  To  Mr.  Bassett,  Gardener  to  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  P.H.S., 
for  Camarotis  purpurea 

15  To  Mr.  May,  Gardener  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.,  for  Eciea  de- 

pressa 

16  To  Mr.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

a  Providence  Pine-apple,  weighing  9  lbs.  11  oz. 

17  To  Mr.  Frost.  Gardener  to  Lady  Grenville,  F.H.S.,  for  Black 

Hamburgh  Grapes 

IS  To  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak  Hill,  East  Bamet,  for  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes 

19  To  Mr.  Toy,  of  Oatlands  Palace  Gardens,  "Weybridge,  for 
Muscat  Grapes 
THE  SILVER  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Stanly,  for  a  collection  of  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Epps,  for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Plants 

3  To  Mr.  Cole,  for  Dendrobiura  speciosum 

4  To  Mr.  Terry,  for  a  collection  of  Yellow  Roses.* 

5  To  Mr.  Stains,  for  sis  distinct  species  of  Pelargonium,  ex- 

hibiting superior  cultivation 

6  To  Mr.  Robinscn,  for  six  new  varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  in 

8-inch  pots 

7  To  Mr.  Stains,  for  sis  Fancy  Pelargonium,  in  8-inch  pots 

8  To  Mr.  Glendinning,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  Calceolarias 

9  To  Mr.  Cole,  for  a  collection  of  Helicbrysums 

10  To  Mr.  Wood,  of  Norwood,  for  a  collection  of  Alpine  plants 

11  To  Mr.  Ivison,  Gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  North- 

umberland, F.H.S.,  for  Indigofera  decora 
13  To  the  same,  for  Platycerium  grande 

13  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  for  Nepenthes  sangainea 

14  To  Mr.  Davis.  Gardener  to  Lord  Boston,  for  a  Providence 

Pine-apple,  weighing  8  lbs.  3  oz. 

15  To  Mr.  Cnapman,  Gardener  to  J.  B.  Glegg.  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

the  heaviest  bunch  of  Grapes  (Black  Prince),  weighing 
2  lbs,  8  oz. 

16  To  Mr.  Stent,  Gardener  to  W.  Herbert,  Esq.,  of  Clanham 

Common,  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 

17  To   Mr.  Toy,  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grape?. 

IS  To  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Vausball,  tor  Sweetwater  Grapes 

19  To  Mr.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford, 

at  Curragbmore,  for  Royal  George  Peaches 

20  To  Mr.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,for 

Scarlet  Nectarines 

21  To  Mr.  Monro,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  of  Colney-hoose, 

St.  Alban's,  for  the  heaviest  Melon  {"  Monro's  Egyptian 
Hybrid  Green-fleshed"),  weighing  7  lbs.  8  oz, 

22  To  Mr.  Gadd,  Betchworth  Castle,  fur  the  heaviest  Melon  in 

the  Market  Gardeners'  Class  (Canteloup),  weighing  6  lbs. 
33  oz. 

23  To  Mr.  Fleming,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 

land, F.H.S.,  at  Trentham,  fur  tbe  best  flavoured  Melon 
(a  Hybrid  between  the  Hoosainee  and  Ispahan). 

24  To  Mr.  Elliott,  Gardener  to  J.  B.  Boothby,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

British  Queen  Strawberries  in  pots 

THE  SILVER  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Glendinning,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  10  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Stuart,  Gardener  to  T.  Huggins,  Esq.,  of  Norwood, 

for  the  same 

3  To  Mr.  Speed,  of  Edmonton,  for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants 

4  To  Mr.  Hamp,  Gardener  to  J,  Thome,  Esq.,  South  Lambeth, 

for  the  Same 

5  To  Mr.  Stanly,  for  a  collection  of  Calceolarias  t 

6  To  Mr.  Bruce,  for  Oncidium  flexuosum 

7  To  Mr.  Stanly,  for  a  collection  of  Helichrysnms 

8  To  Mr.   W.  Turner,  of  HoUoway,  for  a  collection  of  Alpine 

plants 

9  To  Mr.  Ivison,  for  a  new  species  of  Bejaria 

10  To  Mr.  May,  for  Leschenaultia  biioba  major 

11  To  Mr.  Bruce,  for  Aphelesis  humilis 

12  To  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  for  Azalea  indica  ("  Sym- 

metry ") 

13  To  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Reading,  for  Epiphyllum  platypetalum 

14  To  Mr.  Slowe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

a  Providence  Pine-apple,  weighing  6  lbs.  11  oz. 

15  To  Mr,  Davis,  of  Oak-bill,  East  Barnet,  for  the  same,  weigh- 

ing 6  lbs.  12  oz. 

16  To  Mr.  Foggo,  Gardenertothe  Marquis  ofAbercorn,  F.H.S., 

for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 

17  To  Mr.  Rust,  Gardener  to  J.  Maclaren,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Muscadine  Grapes 

18  To  Mr.  Kemp,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Grillion,  of  East  Acton,  for 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes 

19  To  Mr.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  J.  B,  Glegg*  Esq.,  F.H,S., 

for  Groese  Mignonne  Peaches 

20  To  Mr.  Foggo,  for  Elruge  Nectarines 

21  To  the  same,  for  Brown  Turkey  Figs 

22  To  Mr.  Toy,  for  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries  in  pots 

23  To  Mr.  Bosby,  Gardener  to  S.  Crawley,  Esq.,   Stockwood 

Park,  Luton,  for  British  Queen  Strawberries 

24  To  Mr.  Wilding,  Gardener  to  Captain  Kennett,  of  Ham,  for 

the  second  best-flavoured  Melon  (Hybrid  Green-fleshed) 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

1  To  Mr.  Fraser,  Gardener  to  J.  L.  Leigh,  Esq.,  of  Luton  Hoo 

Park,  Beds,  for  Cattleja  Mossiaa 

2  To  Mr.  Green,  for  Dendrobium  nobilo 

3  To  Mr.  Turner,  of  Barnet,  for  a  collection  of  Alpine  Plants 

4  To  Mr.  Hill,  Gardener  to  T.Davis,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Pimelea 

decussata 

5  To  Mr.  Ivison,  for  Nymphsea  coerulea. 

6  To  Mr.  Salter,  F.H.S.,  lor  a  collection  of  Irises 

7  To  Mr.  Wood,  of  Norwood,  for  a  collection  of  Hardy  Varie- 

gated Plants 

8  To  Mr.  Tare,  Gardenerto  General  Lygon,  Spring  Hill,  Oxon, 

for  Royal  George  Peaches 

9  To  Mr.  Toy,  for  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries 


GLASS   FOR  CONSERVATORIES,   HORTICULTUBAL 
PURPOSES,  itc. 


*  Other  collections  of  Yellow  Roses  were  shown,  but  they 
were  disqualified  on  account  of  the  exhibitors  not  having  con- 
formed to  the  regulations. 

t  A  collection  of  Calceolarias  from  Mr.  Franklin,  Gardener 
to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  was  disqualified  in  consequence  of 
being  shown  contrary  to  ih& regulations. 


CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT.— NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN  to  PURCHASERS  of  LAND  who  are 
desirous  of  recommending  servants  or  labourers  for  free  or 
assisted  passaaes  to  the  Canterbury  Settlement,  that  in  order 
that  such  passages  may  be  secured  in  the  first  ships  the 
necessary  recommendation  must  be  sent  in  without  delay. 
Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  at 
the  offices  of  ihe  Canterbury  Association  in  Cuckspur-street. — 
By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

H.  F.  Alston.  Secretary. 

■^EWS,  NKWS,  NEWS.— The   best,  cheapest,  and 

-L^  laru'fcst  Newspaper  in  the  World— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  GO  large  columns  ot  the 
latest  intelliiience  from  all  parts  of  tbe  Giobe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, postage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  LloYD, 
12,  Salisbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a  sample. 


SHADES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 
T  WEEKS  AJ^D  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HORTI- 
O  •  CULTURAL  BUlLDEliS.  &c.— Greenhouses.  Conserva- 
tories, Pits,  (tc,  built—or  BLINDS,  for  Shading  the  same 
fixed— in  any  part  of  the  Country.— A  great  variety  to  be  seen 
in  operation  at  their  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea 
near  London. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,   SEEDSMEN,  AND  FLORISTS. 

BETHAM  AMD  BLACKITH  (late  John  Betham), 
Cdstom  Hodse  and  General  Foewarding  Agents,  Cux 
and  Hammond's  Qaavs.  Lower  Thames-street,  London,  respect- 
fully solicit  the  abi»ve  to  use  their  medium  for  tbe  transmission 
of  Plants,  BU  LBS,  &c.,  to  or  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Con- 
sfant  communiciiiiou  maintained  with  the  Cuntinental  and 
Foreign  Nurseries. 
Cox  and  Hammond's  Qaa^s,  Lower  Thames-street,  June  15. 


PSOrkCAimCSSEE      cucumber  CLASSE!^ 
'1^     MILLINGTON'S    SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 

■»-  •  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards-;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2^.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fi  om  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d, 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  appUcation  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  CiJUPtiet  Railway. 

r^ROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLAS&. 

V^         FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Piatt,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  Bd.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
forimmediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,. and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices, 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c 
Stationers  and  Schools  suppUed.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Sbades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  publiBhed, 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Coqak 
and  Co..  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass 'of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  2d, 
per  oquare  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
Jeet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  appUcation,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  GROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES.  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  illLK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS. 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  35,  Sobo-square,  London, 

See  ihe  Gardeners^  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month.   _ 

DEANE^S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.^ 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdaie  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs. 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders,  various-pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Caaes  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaff  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spnds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging   Irons   and 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
„  Stands  in  Wires] Lines  and  Reels 
and  Iron  (Marking  Ink 

Fumigators  j  Mattocks 

SalvanicBordersand  Meuographs 
Plant  Protectors      Metallic  Wire 

Garden  Chairs  and  Milton  Hatchets 
Seats  Mole  Traps 

„    Loops  Mowing  Machine 

,,     Rollers 


Garden  Scrapers       iPick  Axes 

Grape  Gatherers  and  Potato  Forks 
Scissors 

Gravel  Rakes  and 
Sieves 

Greenhouse  Doors 
and  Frames 

Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 

Hay  Knives 

Hoes  of  every  pattern 

Horticultural  Ham. 
mers  and  Hatchett 

Hotbed  Handles 

Ladies'  Sec  of  Tools 

Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  por- 
celain, &c, 


Pruning  Bills 

„    Knives,  various 

„    Saws 

„    Scissors 

,,    Shears     [riety* 
Rakes  in  great  va- 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  variooa 
Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooka- 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  N  ails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed  Eitraotorsand 

Hooks  -~^--__ 

Wheelbarrows 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 


G.  and  J.  Deane  are'  Sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  saoaples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. — Dease's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse^ 
opening  to  tbe  Monument,  46,  King  WilUam-st .  London-bridge 

Horticultural  building  a_nd  iLtATiNt*  by 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRIOBS. 


yii%iM^.h^ 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobilify  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  (fcc.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  beat  adapted  for  every  req^uired 
purpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  wortby  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  ihe  Rouses,  Pits,  &c..  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Hear,  and  in  constant  operation  in  tbe  Stoves. 

The  splendid  cullectioo  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  hi;.'he>t  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots, 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans.  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seed^,  &c.,  forwarded  on 
application,— J.  Weeks  ani  Co.,  Kiop'e-road,  Chelsea,  London. 
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IDOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORI CULTURAL 
XAi  society  —Under  the  patronage  of  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.— The  THiaD  EXHIBITION  of  the  season 
will  beheld  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  on  Wed- 
KESTAT,  thp  IDtb  Jdne  (open  to  all  exhibitors),  when  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  the  following:  productions,  liz.,  MiscellaDeous, 
Orchids,  and  Specimen  Plants,  Pelargoniums,  Cape  Heaths, 
Koses,  Pinks,  Ranunculus,  and  Fruit.  In  addition  to  the 
Prizes  offered  by  the  Societj',  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Ches- 
-hant,  offer  Two  Prizea  for  12  New  Roses,  to  Amateurs,  and 
171. 10s.  will  be  awarded  for  Seedling  Pelargoniums  (eee  Pelar- 
gonium Fund  advertisement  in  this  Paper).  The  following  Ex- 
hibitions will  also  take  place  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological 
6-ardens,  on  Tuesday,  July  2"d,  and  Wednesday,  September 
4:th.  List  of  Prizes,  and  the  Rules  for  Exhibitors,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  John  Tayloe  Neville,  Secretary. 
Ebenezer  House.  Peckham.  Surrey. 


THE  FUNEBRAL  CYPRESS— CUPRESSDS  FUNEBRIS. 

MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE,  of  the  Bag- 
shot  Nursery,  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now  sending 
out  the  above  magnificent  Weeping  Evergreen  Tree,  the  hardi- 
ness  of  which  ie  now  proved  beyond  all  doubt;  and  for  par- 
ticulars proudly  refer  their  patrons  to  the  hiehest  authorities, 
tIz.,  Dr.  Lindley  and  Sir  W.  Hooker— see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
April  21,  1849,  and  April  13, 1S50  ;  Curtis'a  Botanical  Magazine, 
for  May  ;  and  the  Gardeners'  Journal,  March  9  and  16  tor  the 
present  year.  Strong  healthy  plants,  fit  for  immediate  plant- 
ing, 2Is.  each. — Bagshot  Nursery,  Surrey. 


EDWARD  BECK,  SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH. 
SLATE  CISTERNS,  &c. ;  COLE'S  PATENT. 

EBECK  informs  Horticulturists  and  the  Public 
•  generally  that  Mr.  Cole  has  granted  him  the  use  of  his 
Patent  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  is  now  able  to  supply 
SLATE  CISTERNS  fastened  without  iron  bolts  or  the  usual 
oil  cement,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  existed  of  forwarding  such  articles  by  rail  or  waggon, 
fixed  and  ready  for  use  instead  of  in  pieces,  as  heretofore. 

E.  B.  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of 
Cisterns,  or  any  other  Slate  articles  manufactured  by  him,  sueh 
as  Orange  Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Shelves,  Garden-path 
Edging,  Hot-water  Tank  Covers,  Flower  Boxes  for  Balconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  for  Orchidaceous  Houses,  dtc,  all 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  on 
application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drawings,  and  in 
specifications.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale. 

N.B.— Dairies  fitted  either  with  Shelves  or  Milk  Pans,  of 
very  neat  appearance. 


EXHIBITION    OF     AMERICAN     PLANTS,    KNAP    HILL, 
WOKING,  SURREY. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  that  the 
AMERICAN  PLANTS  at  Knap  Hill  Nursery  are  now  in 
bloom,  and  will  continue  in  perfection  during  the  month  of 
June.  As  a  display  of  flowers  this  is  perhaps  without  a  rival 
in  this  kingdom.  May  be  seen,  gratis,  any  day,  except  Sunday. 
The  Knap  Hill  Nursery  is  within  an  hour's  ride  of  London, 
being  near  the  Woking  station,  South  Western  Railway, 
■where  every  train  stops,  and  from  whence  conveyances  may  at 
all  times  be  had.  H.  Wateeer  is  a  principal  contributor  to 
the  Exhibition  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  orders 
for  seeing  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Fellows. 

Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey,  June  15, 

AMERICAN  NURSERY,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

GEORGE  BAKER  begs  to  iuform  the  Nobility  and 
PubUc  his  extensive  collection  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS 
are  now  in  bloom,  and  will  continue  till  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  may  be  seen  gratis.  The  Nursery  is  about  6  miles  from 
the  Staines  Station,  on  the  South  Western  Railway,  and  3  from 
Virginia  Water,  from  whence  conveyances  may  be  obtained. 

6,  Bakee  is  a  contributor  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  Botanic 
gardens,  Regent's  Park. — June  15, 


MIMULUS  INalGNIS. 

HENRY  MAJOR,  Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  has 
ready  for  sending  out  healthy  plants  of  the  above  most 
beautiful  MIMULUS,  price  3s.  6d.  each,  or  three  plants  for 
7s.  6d.,  post  free. 

This  Mimulus  has  been  Tery  kindly  presented  to  H.  M.  by  the 
raiser,  A.  Clapham,  Esq.,  who  raised  Mimulus  "  rubious,"  and 
others.  The  foUoning  is  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  of  the  Gar- 
deners  and  Farmers'  Journal  upon  it:— *'M.  H.  Your  seed- 
ling is  very  attractive.  Form  excellent;  throat  bright  straw 
■colour  deepening  to  chrome ;  lip  brilliant  crimson ;  edge 
perfect ;  throat  spotted  with  rich  crimson ;  the  consistency 
■of  the  flower  most  desirable." 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  all  orders  be  accompanied  by 
a  Post-office  order  or  postage  stamps. 

AYLE'S  MODEL  FUCHSIAS  FOR  1850.— No 

grower  can  expect  to  win  a  prize  at  any  of  the  principal 

■exhibitions  in  town  or  country    without    these    magnificent 

Messrs.  Matle  and  Co.  will  send  out  their  SEVEN  NEW 
PUCHSIAS  on  the  20th  June,  extra  strong  plants.  From  the 
very  high  opinions  expressed  of  their  merits  by  Dr.  Lindley,  Mr. 
^lenny,  &c.,  they  require  no  further  comment  from  us.  They 
are  the  things  of  the  season,  and  must  be  had  by  all  who  wish 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

No.  4,  Diadem,  was  bhown  at  Walsall,  near  Birmingham, 
wilii  two  blooms.  May  8  h,  and  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 
■Judges'  opinion  :  "  By  far  the  best  ever  raised." 

Also  first  prize  at  Wolverhampton,  May  25,  against  some  fine 
older  specimen  varieties  ;  and  first-  class  certificate  awarded  at 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Society  on  the  20th, 

Those  in  bloom  were  exhibited  at  Chiswick  and  Regenfs- 
park  June  shows.  The  earliest  orders  will  secure  the  strongest 
plants.  Circulars  can  be  had.  Also  Mr.  Hoyles'  superb  Gera- 
niums, a  few  extra  strong  blooming  plants  being  left. 

Stove,  Greenhouse,  Bedding  Plants,  <tc.,  including  every 
novelty  of  the  season.— 105,  New-street,  Birmingham. 


BASS  AKD  BROWN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 
CATALOGUE  sent  prepaid  for  four  penny  stamps,  for 
postage.  This  Catalogue  contains  a  rich  assortment  of  the 
newest  and  best  plants  which  can  be  procured.  The  stock  of 
BEDDING  PLANTS  is  unusually  strong  and  fine.  Several 
tiiousand  plants  of  Verbenas  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  as 
well  as  our  collection  of  other  plants  for  bedding,  the  stock  of 
which  is  also  very  extensive,  consistiug  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Anagallis,  Bouvardias, 
Cupheas,  Heliotropes,  Plumbagos,  Lantanas,  Salvias,  Lobelia 
ErinuB  grandiflora  and  compacta  alba,  Zauschueria  califor- 
mca,  &c. 

Persons  requiring  Plants  for  beds  may  depend  on 
receiving  a  supply ^  strong^  and  in  fine  condition^  at  low 
prices. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury.  Suffolk. 
MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  325,  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  vpill  ensure  a  con- 
tinuance of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is,  3d.  per  lb. ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns,  Is.  id.  per  lb. 
Tbeir  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on.  application  to  26, 
Down-street.  Piccadilly,  London. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort- street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
oon&isting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  sunomer  and  vrinter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  &c., 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
21alay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
zuoon-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 


HOTHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES  made  and 
fixed  complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-hght  Cucumber 
and  Melon  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  use, 
packed,  and  sent  to  all  part?  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted  best 
-material.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts', 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road.  Reference 
may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  in  most  of 
the  coonties  in  England. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUHBDAT, 


Cbeiuical     ,.S  F.u. 

Statistical  8  p.m. 

.qf  Horticultural    3  r.w. 

^^>  Lionean   S  P.M. 

(  Rnyal  Sontb  Loudon 1  p.m. 

Wkdrebdat,    —       lO-J  Royal  Botanic  33pm. 

L  Geolot^ical 8jp.Bl. 

f  Numismatic  (Anniveraary) 7  p.m. 

TnuBBDAT,       —       "[)<  Antiquariau   S  p.m. 

(Royal  SJp.M. 

CoDHTRT  Saows.— Monday,  June  17;  Guildford  Horticultnral. -Tuesday. 
June  IS;  Hampsbirw  Horticultura'.  —  Wedoesday,  June  19;  Staralord-hiU 
Horticultural,— Tiiursday,  June  20;  Chelteuiiflm  Horticultural  and  Flor.d, 
Chichester  Horticultural,  and  Bath  Horiicultural.— Friday,  June  21:  Netv- 
bury  Horticultural — Saturday,  June  22;  Staines  HorticulturaL 


The  gem  of  the  Chiswick  Exhibition  on  Saturday 
last  was  the  purple  Camarote  (Camarotis  purpurea) 
produced  by  Mr.  Holford's  gardener,  Bassett.  In 
this  instance  a  poor  and  undervalued  plant  was 
shown  to  possess  a  degree  of  beauty  which  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  of  its  order :  for  what  it  wanted 
in  breadth  of  colour  it  made  up  in  gracefulness  of 
form.  To  show  that  it  could  become  a  living 
pyramid  of  green  and  purple,  most  beautifully  blended, 
was  a  great  gardening  achievement,  and  has  for  ever 
rescued  a  charming  species  from  undeserved  neglect. 

The  crown  of  the  Exhibition,  set  with  many  gems, 
was  a  collection  of  Orchids  from  Mr.  Rucker's 
garden.  Although  it  contained  nothing  so  fine  as 
the  Camarote,  yet  it  was  studded  with  brilliants  of 
the  first  water.  No  one  ever  before  saw  such 
glowing  colours  on  these  matchless  jewels. 
The  lemon-scented  Toothtongue  (Odontoghssum 
citrosmum)  had  exchanged  its  pallid  hue  for 
a  ruddy  glow  that  would  have  done  no  in- 
justice to  a  Rose ;  the  lip  of  the  intermediate 
Cattleya  rivalled  the  tint  of  Jung  Bahauder's 
amethysts ;  and  no  sapphire  that  glitters  on  his 
turban  was  more  rich  than  the  stain  in  the  centre 
of  Beauty  Dendrobe's  lip.  How  these  things  are  to 
be  done  it  boots  not  here  to  tell  ;  it  is  clear  that 
other  growers  still  want  the  crowning  art  of  throwing 
into  their  specimens  such  colour  as  gleamed  from 
beneath  the  skin  of  Mr.  Rucker's  favourites. 

But  unusual  colour  was  not  on  this  occasion  con- 
fined to  flowers  only.  The  Marquess  of  Water- 
ford's  Irish  Peaches  were  as  perfect  in  their  way 
as  the  London  Orchids.  No  summer  sun  ever  could 
have  given  a  deeper  colour,  or  elicited  a  richer 
perfume.  To  the  very  stalk  they  were  ripened 
thoroughly.  Much  honour  to  our  old  acquaintance 
Robertson,  the  Scotch  gardener  at  Cunaghmore  ;  we 
only  wish  he  had  been  an  Irishman. 

The  next  best  specimens  of  good  gardening  were, 
to  our  mind,  Mrs.  Lawrence's  Calceolarias.  The 
florists,  indeed,  thought  little  of  their  "  points,"  but 
everybody  thought  much  of  their  cultivation.  Short, 
stout,  fat,  healthy  plants,  vfith  none  of  your  spindling 
fly-bitten  branches,  and  shrivelled  leaves  perishing 
under  the  influence  of  sulphur  and  red  spider,  but 
as  healthy,  and  full  of  juice  and  life  as  a  market 
gardener's  Lettuce.  If  people  could  but  turn  out 
Calceolarias  like  these,  they  would  soon  recover 
their  rank  in  public  esteem.  Thus  grown  they  are 
charming ;  as  they  are  usually  grown  they  are 
hideous. 

Of  novelty  there  was  little.  The  Ronpellia, 
which  gained  the  first  prize,  is  a  twining  plant,  with 
the  habit  and  blossoms  of  a  Stephanote,  only  the 
flowers  want  washing,  and  are  not  improved  by  10 
long  brown  tusks  sticking  out  of  the  mouth.  Messrs. 
Veitch's  Dipladenia  nobilis  was  very  much  finer,  but 
wanted  the  degree  of  novelty  demanded  of  plants 
here  exhibited  as  new. 

Mr.  CoGAN,  of  the  glass  warehouse,  in  Leicester- 
square,  placed  upon  the  tables  a  glass  Fern-temple, 
concerning  which  we  shall  only  say  for  the  present 
that  it  represented  an  excellent  idea,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  worked  out  advantageously  hereafter. 

The  day  was  fine  ;  the  garden  delicious  ;  and  the 
number  of  visitors  7452,  exclusive  of  267  exhibitors 
and  attendants. 


The  beautiful  appearance  of  the  Rhododendrons 
and  other  American  Plants  everywhere  this  spring, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter — and  the 


great  improvements  which  the  shows  near  London 
prove  to  have  been  effected  among  them,  beyond 
anything  that  could  have  been  anticipated — induce 
us  to  place  at  once,  and  prominently,  before  our 
readers  some  judicious  observations  on  their  cultiva- 
tion, which  have  been  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Standisu  and  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  in  their  new 
Catalogue  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Plants. 

After  remarking  upon  the  general  want  of  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  managing 
American  plants,  they  proceed  to  remark  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  :  * 

"  Comparatively  few  persons  have  succeeded  in 
the  cultivation  of  Rhododendrons;  and  those  few, 
more  from  accidental  circumstances  than  from  a  real  - 
knowledge  of  their  natural  requirements.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  prevailing  idea,  that  few  localities  are  to  be 
found  where  they  will  creditably  exist — to  luxuriate 
is  out  of  the  question.  But,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
tensive practice  shows  that  witli  a  small  expenditure 
of  well-directed  labour,  Rhododendrons  may  be  in- 
duced to  repay  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  in  any 
part,  and  almost  any  locality  in  Great  Britain. 

"  A  more  unpromising  appearance  than  that 
originally  belonging  to  the  present  American 
Nursery  at  Bagshot,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  In 
its  present  improved  state,  it  affords  a  good  example 
of  what  can  be  done  in  the  most  sterile  spots.  The 
ground  in  question  forms  part  of  50  acres,  the  whole 
of  which  is  rated  in  the  poor's-rate  book  at  SI.  The 
soil,  which  is  from  12  to  15  inches  in  depth,  is  a 
black  sandy  peat,  resting  upon  a  clayey  subsoil  very 
deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  and  naturally  incapable 
of  producing  any  crop.  With  cultivation  it  has  been 
rendered  in  the  highest  degree  productive.  The  first 
operation  was  to  drain  it  from  SJ  to  4  feet  deep  ;  it 
was  then  trenched  2  feet  deep,  and  to  every  acre  so 
treated,  from  30  to  40  tons  of  good  farm-yard  manure 
was  added  ;  and  as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  order 
to  exhaust  the  rankness  attendant  upon  this  treat- 
ment, it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  ofl^  the  land 
a  root  crop  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Turnips,  and  Man- 
gold Wurzel.  Afterthis  treatment,  American  plants 
ere  found  to  thrive  amazingly  ;  but,  like  all  crops 
in  very  poor  soils,  they  continue  to  be  benefited  by 
the  application  from  time  to  time  of  suitable  enriching 
materials. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  Ame- 
rican plants  will  flourish  in  a  very  poor  soil ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  evidence  everywhere  that  nearly 
all  plants  delight  in  a  rich  one.  Even  Mosses, 
Lichens,  and  Heath,  are  more  healthy  and  vigorous  in 
the  richest  localities.  With  a  trifling  expense,  how- 
ever, the  poorest  soil  may  be  rendered  suitable  for 
Rhododendrons.  An  excellent  compost  may  be 
made  as  follows  : — To  two  parts  of  sandy  loam  or 
peat,  or  in  fact  any  sandy  soil  that  does  not  contain 
much  calcareous  matter  (American  plants  exhibit  a 
great  dislike  to  that),  add  one-fourth  leaf-mould,  one- 
eighth  sand,  and  one-eighth  rotten  manure.  If 
wanted  immediately,  the  whole  should  be  well 
beaten,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  before  using. 
It  would,  however,  be  of  great  advantage  to  aUow 
the  mixture  to  remain  12  months,  turning  it  well 
two  or  three  times  during  that  period.  In  old  ex- 
hausted beds,  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  manure  forked 
in  will  be  found  highly  beneficial. 

"  Another  point  of  the  highest  importance,  for  it 
is  the  foundation  of  all  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Rhododendron  and  fine-rooted  plants  of  a  similar 
character,  is  never  to  allow  them  to  become  thoroughly 
dry  at  the  root.  If  this  occurs,  the  whole  structure 
of  the  plant  is  affected,  deficiency  of  vital  energy  is 
the  result,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  a  de- 
teriorated constitution  is  disease,  and  possibly  death. 
The  Rhododendron  and  its  allies  suffer  more  from 
excessive  dryness  than  any  plants  which  we  re- 
collect ;  therefore  a  damp  situation  must  be  provided 
for  their  site.  If,  however,  stagnant  water  is  present, 
drains  must  be  employed,  and  they  should  be  3  feet 
in  depth.  If  the  plants  can  enjoy  the  shade  of  trees 
Vidthout  drip  from  them,  so  much  the  better. 

"  At  Highclere,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
in  the  lake  at  Milford,  are  several  small  islands  of 
from  10  to  20  yards  in  diameter,  planted  vrith  Ame- 
rican plants,  presenting  the  highest  state  of  luxu- 
riance ;  many  of  the  plants  are  from  10  to  15  feet 
high,  and  constitute,  in  the  blooming  season,  masses 
of  beauty,  from  their  summits  to  the  very  surface  of 
the  lake.  The  soil  of  these  islands  is  not  more  thaa 
18  inches  above  the  water. 

"  On  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  Rhododendron: 
is  invariably  found  growing  near  or  on  the  margia 
of  morasses.  So  magnificent  is  the  appearance  of 
masses  in  flower  of  the  scarlet  species  of  these 
mountains,  that  Dr.  Wallich  compares  the  efi^ect  to 
that  of  reo-iments  of  soldiers  in  scarlet  uniforms  in 
the  full  sun  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  In  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  any  of  the  very 


*  We  place  this  matter  between  inverted  comtaas  although  ifc 
is  not  a  literal  ti'anscript,  because  itis  essentially  tile  statement 
of  Messrs.  Standish  and  Oo. 
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extensive  tribe,  commonly  known  as  'American 
Plants'  are  found,  it  is  always  on  the  margin  of 
lakes,  rivers  or  bogs,  or  on  the  nearest  portions  of 
dry  land  in  their  vicinity.  Surely,  then,  if  the 
many  boggy  places  and  swamps  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  plantations,  on  the  borders  of  '  drives,' 
and  even  in  view  from  many  of  our  noblemen's 
princely  mansions,  are  not  worth  reclaiming  for  any 
other  purpose,  they  afford  excellent  situations  for  the 
display  of  taste  and  liberality  :  the  ultimate  result 
of  which  must  be  to  gratify  the  eye  of  the  proprietor, 
to  enrich  the  landscape,  and  to  give  to  our  wood- 
land scenery  a  beauty  which  is  now,  except  in  a  few 
isolated  cases,  confined  to  the  shrubbery  and  the 
pleasure  ground. 

"  If  only  a  moderate  amount  of  stagnant  moisture 
is  present,  ordinary  draining  is  all  that  will  be 
requisite.  But  there  are  situations  in  which  this  is 
not  available,  or  would  be  too  expensive,  as,  for 
instance,  where  the  bog  is  of  such  a  depth  as  would 
require  a  large  amount  of  labour  to  procure  sufficient 
'  fall '  for  the  drains.  Under  such  conditions  the 
iesired  end  can  be  arrived  at  by  the  following  means : 
Procure  a  quantity  of  brushwood,  faggots,  poles,  old 
'  pollards,'  or  any  materials  of  a  like  nature,  and 
with  them  form  a  foundation  on  the  spot  you  wish 
to  plant ;  upon  this  sufficient  soil  must  be  placed, 
that,  allowing  for  subsidence,  not  less  than  18  inches 
of  suitable  compost  will  remain  above  the  surface 
of  the  bog.  In  such  localities  the  Rhododendron 
will  flourish  in  all  its  native  beauty,  and  as  the 
growth  will  be  rapid,  the  whole  substance  of  the 
soil  will  quickly  become  matted  together  by  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  completely  preventing  any  sub- 
sidence in  the  soil  after  the  wooden  foundation  is 
decayed." 

Suppose,  however,  that  soil  is  naturally  dry,  and 
therefore  the  reverse  of  what  "American  "  plants 
require,  then  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble  give  the 
following  directions  for  nevertheless  securing  an 
adequate  amount  of  moisture. 

"  The  means  by  which  this  can  be  attained  are— 
1,  deep  trenching  the  natural  soil ;  and  2,  keeping 
the  beds  perfectly  flat,  and  heloio  the  surrounding 
surface,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture, 
otherwise  than  by  evaporation.  In  such  situations, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  trench  or  in  some  way 
prepare  a  soil,  3  or  4  feet  in  depth  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  an  excellent  method.  Having 
determined  the  outline  of  the  beds,  remove  the  soil 
a  good  spade's  depth,  with  all  its  attached  vegeta- 
tion, to  some  convenient  spot  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  operations  ;  then  cart  away  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  of  the  remaining  soil,  well  breaking  up  the 
bottom  ;  trenching  it  18  inches  would  be  better 
still.  Upon  this  cast  in  the  surface  soil  previously 
removed,  well  chopping  it  with  the  spade  as  the 
work  proceeds ;  filling  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  prepared  soil,  so  that  after  settling  down  it  shall 
be  a  few  inches  below  the  natural  surface.  During 
dry  weather,  after  the  beds  are  planted,  the  surface 
should  be  kept  constantly  stirred  with  the  hoe  and 
rake,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  growth 
of  weeds,  and  retarding  evaporation.  Should  an 
excessively  dry  season  occur,  the  whole  surface  of 
newly-planted  beds  may  with  advantage  be  wholly 
covered  with  the  short  Grass  from  the  lawns.  It 
will  at  least  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  frequent  use 
of  the  watering-pot,  the  application  of  which  in  all 
out-door  gardening  is  a  practice  '  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.'  If  the  beds 
are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  they  are 
sure  to  be  invaded  by  a  legion  of  roots  which,  if 
allowed  unmolested  possession,  will  in  a  few  seasons 
appropriate  the  whole  of  what  you  had  intended  for 
your  favourites.  But  as  we  recommend  American 
plants,  in  such  situations,  to  be  replanted  and  the 
soil  trenched  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  every  autumn, 
and  every  third  or  fourth  year  the  whole  mass  of 
soil  trenched  to  the  bottom — there  will  not  be  much 
to  fear  upon  that  point,  and  the  mass  of  soil,  by 
being  constantly  rendered  permeable  to  the  autumn 
rains,  will  always  contain  a  large  amount  of  mois- 
ture. There  need  be  no  fear  of  the  plants  suffering 
from  removal,  as  Rhododendrons  can  be  transplanted 
with  perfect  safety,  even  after  they  have  attained 
an  immense  size,  more  especially  when  they  have 
constantly  been  subjected  to  such  treatment." 

In  conclusion  the  writers  point  out  the  error  of 
supposing  that  these  directions  will  involve  a  large 
outlay.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  The 
directions  apply  to  the  poorest  soils,  and  to  situa- 
tions of  the  worst  character.  In  trenching  and 
cultivation  a  small  pecuniary  outlay  will  accomplish 
much.  Labour  in  this  respect  is  cheap,  and  employ- 
ment much  needed.  The  sweepings  of  lawns,  con- 
sisting of  leaves  and  Grass,  the  trimmings  of  walks, 
and  the  refuse  and  clearings  of  the  flower-beds,  will, 
when  thoroughly  decayed,  furnish  a  compost  in 
every  way  available  for  the  purpose,  where  the 
natoial  soil  is  not  what  could  be  desired;  and  here 


the   preparation   of    the    beds   constitutes   a  mere 
nominal  outlay." 

We  shall  take  some  opportunity  of  commenting 
upon  these  good  practical  remarks,  which,  in  the 
meanwhile,  we  recommend  as  safe  rules  to  be  ob- 
served by  those  who  wish  to  emulate  the  Rhodo- 
dendron growers  of  Bagshot  and  its  neighbourhood. 


NOTES  OF  A  TRA.VELLER._No.  XII. 

Plants  and  Gardens  of  the  English  at  Shanghae 
IN  China, — The  gardens  of  the  English  i-esidents  in 
Shanahae  far  excel  those  of  the  Chinese  in  the  number  of 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs  they  contain,  and  also  in  the 
neat  and  tasteful  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  out  and 
arranged.  In  1845  only  one  or  two  small  English  houses 
had  been  built,  and  no  gardens  had  been  formed  ;  but 
now  a  large  English  town  has  risen  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  almost  every  house  is  surrounded  by  a  garden. 

The  late  Mr.  Hetherington  was  the  first  to  attempt 
rearing  vegetables  on  a  large  scale.  He  introduced 
Asparagus,  which  now  succeeds  admirably  at  Shanghae, 
Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  all  the  vegetables  common  in 
English  gardens.  He  also  raised  the  Strawberry  from 
some  seeds  I  sent  him  in  1846  ;  but,  curious  enough, 
although  it  grows  luxuriantly,  it  scarcely  bears  any 
fruit.  The  blossoms  appear  to  go  blind  soon  after  they 
expand.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  some  method 
will  be  devised  to  overcome  this  habit,  and  I  expect  to 
see  Strawberries  produced  in  great  abundance  and  in 
perfection  in  Shanghae.  The  ground  about  the  town  is 
too  low  and  wet  for  the  growth  of  the  Potato,  and 
hence  no  one  has  succeeded  in  rearing  what  would  be 
called  a  good  crop  of  this  desirable  vegetable.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  when  the  cultivation  is  at- 
tempted in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  get  better  Potatoes  here  than  at  Macao,  al- 
though the  latter  are  usually  most  excellent.*  Mr. 
Hetherington  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever  of  a  very  fatal 
Itind,  which  prevailed  in  the  autumn  of  1848.  He  was 
a  true  specimen  of  the  old  English  gentleman,  and  was 
deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing him. 

The  English  Consul,  Mr.  Alcoek,  has  also  a  good 
vegetable  garden  on  the  grounds  attached  to  the  con- 
sulate. There  is  a  noble  plant  of  the  Glycine  sinensis 
in  [this  garden,  which  flowers  most  pro.'usely,  and  be- 
comes covered  with  its  long  legumes  or  pea-like  fruit, 
which  it  ripens  to  perfection. 

The  two  first  ornamental  gardens  are  those  of  Mr. 
Beale  and  the  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Beale's  house 
— a  fine  square  building  of  two  stories — is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden.  In  front  is  a  fine  Grass  lawn, 
which  extends  from  the  house  to  the  boundary  wall 
near  the  river.  Behind  the  house  there  is  another 
lawn  surrounded  with  a  dwarf  ornamental  wall.  A 
wide  gravel  walk  leading  from  the  entrance  to  the 
back  part  of  the  garden  divides  the  house  from  the 
business  part  of  the  premises.  This  garden  is  rich  in 
plants  indigenous  to  China,  and  also  contains  maay 
which  have  been  introduced  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  On  entering  the  gate  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  a  botanist  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  new  Funebral 
Cypress  nearly  6  feet  high,  and  just  beginning  to  show 
its  beautiful  weeping  habit.  This  has  been  obtained 
from  the  interior,  and  does  not  grow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shanghae.  Mr.  Beale  intends  to  plant  another 
specimen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gate,  and  when  the 
two  grow  up,  a  very  striking  and  pretty  effect  will  be 
produced.  In  the  same  border  there  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  Weigela  rosea,  Forsythia  viridissima,  Chimo- 
nanthus,Moutans,  Lagerstroemias,  Roses,  &e.,  and  nearly 
all  the  new  plants  sent  home  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  1843  to  1846.  In  this  part  of  the  garden 
there  is  also  a  nice  plant  of  the  new  Berberis  japonica, 
lately  obtained  from  the  interior,  and  described  in  my 
last  letter. 

The  American  Magnolia  grandiflora  has  been  intro- 
duced here,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  ornamental  tree  ; 
its  fine  green  leaves  and  noble  flowers  are  much  ad- 
mired by  the  northern  Chinese.  Several  plants  of 
Cryptomeria  japonica  are  succeeding  admirably,  and 
will  soon  be  much  more  beautiful  than  any  the  Chinese 
have  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  garden  has  been 
raised  with  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  soil  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  so  that  all 
the  family  of  the  Pines  succeeds  much  better  than  in 
those  places  where  they  are  usually  planted  by  the 
Chinese  ;  besides  the  latter  generally  spoil  all  their  trees 
belonging  to  this  family  by  lopping  off  the  lower 
branches  for  firewood. 

Large  quantities  of  the  Olea  fragrana— the  Qui  Wha 
of  the  Chinese — are  planted  in  different  parts  of  the 
garden.  These  succeed  much  better  here  than  in  the 
south  of  China.  In  the  autumn,  when  they  are  in 
bloom,  the  air  is  perfumed  with  the  most  delicious 
fragrance.  Another  most  fragrant  plant  is  the  new 
Gardenia  (G,  Fortnniana),  now  common  in  English 
gardens,  to  which  it  was  introduced  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  1845.  In  Mr.  Beale's  garden  many 
of  the  ^bushes  of  this  charming  species  are  10  or  12 
feet  in  circumference,  and  in  the  season  are  covered 
with  large  double  white  flowers,  as  large  as  a  white 
Camellia,  and  highly  fragrant.  Altogether  this  is  a 
most  interesting  garden,  and  promises  to  be  to  Shanghae 
what  the  well-known  one  of  Mr.  Beale's  father  was 
to  Macao. 


The  M«ssrs.  Mackenzie's  garden  here  is  also  well 
worthy  of  notice.  It  resembles  some  of  the  neat 
suburban  residences  near  London.  The  shrubs  are 
arranged  with  great  taste  in  groups  and  smgle  speci- 
mens on  the  lawn,  and  consist  of  all  the  species  and 
varieties  common  in  this  part  of  China.  The  collection 
of  Azaleas  is  particularly  fine.  During  the  summer 
time,  when  these  plants  are  in  bloom,  they  are  placed 
on  a  stage,  and  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain.  They 
flower  in  great  profusion  ;  the  individual  flowers  are 
larger,  and  the  colours  are  more  brilliant  than  they  are 
at  home.  Here,  too,  are  gorgeous  specimens  of  the 
new  Viburnums  (V.  plicatum  and  V.  macrocephalum) 
sent  home  to  Chiswick  in  1845.  The  first  English 
Apple  tree  fruited  in  this  garden  about  a  year  ago. 

The  gentlemen  connected  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society  have  a  village  of  their  own  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  back  from  the  English  town.  Each  house  has  a, 
nice  garden  in  front  of  it,  full  of  interesting  Chinese 
shrubs  and  trees.  Dr.  Lockhart  haa  the  finest 
collection. 

These  short  statements  are  sufficient  to  show  your 
readers  what  has  been  done  since  the  last  Chinese  war. 
Chinese  plants  have  not  only  been  introduced  to  Europe 
and  America,  to  enliven  and  beautify  our  parks  and 
gardens,  but  we  have  also  enriched  those  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  with  the  productions  of  the  west.  Nothing,  I 
believe,  can  give  the  Chinese  a  higher  idea  of  our 
civilisation  and  attainments  than  our  love  for  fiowerSj. 
or  tend  more  to  create  a  kindly  feeling  between  us  and 
them. 

Before  all  these  gardens  could  be  stocked,  the  de- 
mand for  shrubs  and  trees  has  been  necessarily  great. 
Things  which,  in  former  days,  were  comparatively  rare 
about  Shanghae,  have  been  brought  dov/n  in  boat-loadsj 
and  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Good  young  plants  sf 
Cryptomeria,  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  are  sold  for  30  cash 
each,  about  a  penny  of  our  money  ;  100  fine  bushy  plants 
of  the  new  Gardenia  just  noticed  have  frequently  been 
bought  for  a  dollar.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  boat-loads 
of  plants  ranged  along  the  river  banks  to  tempt  the  eve 
of  the  English  planter.  They  are  chiefly  brought  from 
the  large  towns  of  Soo-chow  and  Hang-chow,  the 
former  50  miles  distant,  and  the  latter  about  100. 
"  Heaven  is  above,"  says  a  Chinese  proverb,  "  but  below 
is  Hang-chow  and  Soo-chow."  R.  F. 


*  1  bave  made  a  great  many  inquiries  about  the  Potato 
digease  in  Cbina,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  bave  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  Macao  Potatoes  have  always  teen  good  and 
eoond.  B,F, 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

(CoJitijiued/romp.  357.) 

Fifth  Species,  Busty  Blight  ;  and,  Sixth  Species, 
Coal  Blight  or  Carbuncle. — From  the  earliest  times,, 
agriculturists  have  understood  by  rust  in  corn,  those 
spots  which  appear  on  diS'erent  kinds  of  grain,  and  are 
covered  externally  with  a  humour  which  either  con- 
denses and  dries  into  a  powder,  or  at  other  times  never 
resolves  into  powder.  I  should  confine  the  name  of 
rust  more  specially  to  those  spots  wliich  assume  a  yel- 
lowish, or  brown-red,  or  rusty  colour,  and  give  that  of 
carbuncle  to  those  which  are  not  only  larger  than  the 
former,  but  blackish  and  covered  with  a  black  powder ; 
this  kind  having  appeared  to  me  always  the  most  in- 
jurious to  corn.  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats  suffer  the 
most  from  it ;  but,  if  closely  observed,  other  Gramineee 
will  be  found  to  be  affected  by  it.  In  damp  valleySj 
and  sometimes  in  mountain  woods,  whilst  examining 
plants  in  my  botanical  excursions,  I  have  observed 
graminese  covered  with  yellow  spots,  which  I  have  con- 
sidered as  rust.  Some  assert  that  where  the  rust  ap- 
pears the  epidermis  is  wanting.  Others  have  observed 
that  the  spots  are  always  preceded  by  a  little  swelling 
in  the  form  of  a  vesicle  or  pustule.  The  spots  of  rust 
are  always  longitudinal,  and  it  has  been  said  that  they 
first  commence  in  the  form  of  yellowish  dots.  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  applying  the  microscope  to 
the  disease  in  its  early  stage,  but  with  the  naked  eyeJC 
have  not  always  found  the  pustules,  and  never  seen  the~~ 
black  dots.  The  first  symptom  which  has  presented 
itself  to  me  has  been  a  spot  of  very  pale  green. 

I  have  united  under  one  genus  the  above  six  species 
of  blight,  contrary  to  the  course  usually  followed  by 
writers  on  rural  economy,  and  which  I  myself  adopted 
in  my  essay  on  vegetable  nosology.  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  do  so  from  a  close  examination  of  these 
diseases,  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  shown  similar 
symptoms.  The  yellow  bUght  alone  has  no  extraneous 
substance  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  spots.  But  in 
many  cases  the  external  bUght  has  a  humour  like  that 
of  the  rust,  and  in  others  the  form  and  symptoms  of  the 
carbuncle.  Thus  in  1 761  the  leaves  of  the  Pines  of  the 
forest  of  Ravenna  were  sprmkled  with  a  dry  tenacious 
exudation  in  the  form  of  very  white  globules  which 
were  black  inside.  All  these  forms  of  disease  may  also 
be  occasionally  found  on  one  individual  at  the  same 
time.  I  once  observed  several  Wheat  plants,  of  which 
soma  leaves  were  infected  with  the  dry  rust,  others 
with  the  carbuncle.  The  upper  leaves  had  spots  of  the 
external  blight  without  any  appearance  of  exudatioUj 
although  they  were  black,  the  chaff  was  covered  with 
melume,  and  the  grain  was  sadly  spotted  in  the  inside  ; 
and  the  finding  these  diseases  thus  united  is  not  so  rare 
as  is  supposed.  I  have  not  yet  collected  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts,  but  it  will  probably  be  ascertained,  as 
I  myself  believe,  that  all  these  diseases  are  but  so  many 
various  symptoms  of  one  malady,  of  which  the  last 
stage  conEisIs  in  the  presence  of  them  all.  There  is  a 
kind  of  blight  called  honey.dew,  which  is  no  other  than 
a  liquid  produced  by  aphides,  although  it  has  been 
erroneously  confounded  with  the  others  by  many 
authors,  and  this  may  be  a  further  reason  for  distin- 
guishing the  latter  under  one  genus.    Finally,  the  cir- 
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cumstances  under  which  we  see  plants  become  blighted, 
rusted,  or  yellow-spotted,  being  generally  the  same,  may 
be  considered  as  a  farther  proof  that  these  diseases  may 
be  all  one. 

VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
Few  articles  produced  in  the  kitchen  garden  are  more 
esteemed  than  Celery,  especially  if  it  be  of  good  quality, 
a  circumstance  somewhat  rare  in  the  villa  garden. 
How  often  do  we  find  it  sticky,  hollow,  and  rusty,  and 
not  unfrequently  running  to  seed,  if  planted  at  all  early. 
These  imperfections  are  imputed  to  the  seed  being  bad, 
never,  or  rarely,  to  ill-management.  From  numerous 
trials  with  various  varieties,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that 
^ood  culture  is,  after  all,  the  priucipal  pomt  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  order  to  secure  quality. 

The  red  and  white  varieties  sent  out  by  Seymour 
are  the  best  in  cultivation.  For  the  amateur,  March 
will  be  found  early  enough  for  the  first  sowing,  which 
may  be  made  under  a  hand-glass  on  a  slight  hotbed, 
such  as  would  be  used  for  the  raising  of  annuals,  or 
a  small  portion  of  seed  sown  in  a  pan,  and  placed  in  a 
greenhouse,  will  accelerate  its  early  vegetation.  In 
either  case  when  the  plants  are  about  2  inches  high, 
they  must  be  pricked  out  on  a  warm  border  3  inches 
apart,  in  a  bed  of  light  vegetable  soil.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  showery  weather  for  this  operation. 
Should  bright  sunshine  follow,  a  slight  shading  should 
"be  resorted  to  for  a  few  days,  until  they  begin  to  root 
in  their  new  quarters.  Later  sowings  may  be  made  in 
the  open  ground  in  April  and  May,  and  the  same  course 
of  preparation  pursued  with  the  young  plants.  When 
the  latter  have  become  strong,  and  about  6  inches  high, 
trenches  must  be  prepared  to  receive  them.  An  open 
situation  will  be  fouud  an  eligible  one.  Mark  out  the 
trenches  a  foot  wide,  and  at  least  3  feet  from  trench  to 
trench.  Take  out  the  soil  a  foot  deep,  and  bank  it  up 
on  either  side  of  the  trench.  Then  place  6  or  8  inches 
of  rich  decomposed  manure  in  the  bottom.  This  should 
then  be  well  and  carefully  intermixed  with  the  soil 
immediately  beneath  it,  at  least  a  foot  deep  ;  when  this 
13  done,  the  trenches  will  be  ready  for  planting. 

Take  up  the  plants  carefully  with  a  trowel,  retaining 
as  much  soil  as  possible  about  the  roots,  and  at  the 
same  time  securing  all  the  fibres  which  can  be  retained. 
In  planting,  the  trowel  must  be  used  to  remove  the 
soil  so  that  the  roots  may  be  properly  spread  out;  when 
the  transplanting  is  finished,  give  the  trench  a  good 
watering,  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  It  is  desir- 
able, when  taking  up  the  young  plants,  and  before  trans- 
planting them,  to  trim  back  the  outside  leaves  j  but 
this  must  be  cautiously  and  not  violently  effected.  The 
growth  of  Celery  is  greatly  promoted  by  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  and  liquid  manure  water  has  been 
found  to  accelerate  its  progress  in  an  astonishing  degree. 

To  produce  Celery  of  the  finest  quality  only  a  single 
row  must  be  planted  in  a  trench,  and  as  it  advances  in 
growth  it  must  be  earthed  up  occasionally,  care  being 
taken  not  to  smother  the  hearts  of  the  plants  ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  this  a  boy  should  hold  each  plant  with 
his  hands,  so  that  the  foliage  may  be  kept  close  together, 
and  not  embedded  in  the  mould.  Always  select  a  dry 
day  for  the  purpose  of  handing  up.  This  operatioa 
may  be  continued  with  the  first  planted  rows  until  the 
stems  are  covered  12  or  15  inches.  The  later  crops 
will  not  require  more  than  from  3  to  12  inches  of  soil. 
If  this  system  is  pursued  in  the  culture  of  Celery,  an 
article  of  first-rate  quality  will  be  produced,  bearing  in 
mind  that  a  cardinal  point  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  during  dry  weather.  Pharo. 


THE  GUANO  TRADE. 
A  Conversation. — A.  Well  my  man,  what  do  you 
want  with  me  ?  B.  Why,  mister,  I  should  like  to  spake 
to  you  by  yourself,  if  you  please.  A.  Oh  !  There  is  no 
one  here  but  friends  ;  you  can  say  what  you  like. 
B.  Don't  you  dale  in  guaner  ?  A.  Yes  ;  and  pretty 
considerably,  I  think.  B.  Well,  then,  what  do  you 
think  of  that  there  stuff  1  [  Producing  a  nice  looking,  pale 
irown,  smooth  powder,  in  a  sample  bag.}  That'll  do, 
won't  it  S  A.  Do  !  my  good  man  ;  do  what  1  B.  Why 
you  know  what  wery  well.  IGrinning.]  Wery  like 
guaner,  an't  it  3  ^.  Oh  !  this  is  mixing  stuff  !  Aye,  aye  I 
I  see.  Well,  old  fellow,  what  do  you  want  for  it  ? 
B.  Why,  master,  that'll  depend  on  how  much  you'll 
have.     For  a  small  lot,  say  27s.  ;  for  a  good  lot,  less. 

A,  Twenty-seven  shillings  a  ton  !  that  will  never  do  ; 
Why,  this  is  nothing  but  loam.  How  do  you  make  it 
out  to  be  worth  27s.  I  B.  No,  'tan't  loom — not  alto- 
gether —  there's  more  than  that.  You  smell  on 
it !  Bless  your  soul,  I  was  a  'mazing  long  while 
afore  I  larned  the  trick.  You  try,  you  ca'nt 
make  such  nice  looking  stuff  as  this  out  o'  nothing 
but  loom.  A.  Pooh  ;  nonsense.  B.  Well,  you  try,  then, 
that's  all.  But  how  much '11  you  take  ?  A.  How  much 
will  you  deliver  at  a  pound  a  ton  2     That's  the  point. 

B.  That's  wery  low, 'tis  indeed,  master.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what ;  if  you'll  take  1000  ton,  I'll  do  it  for  a  guinea.  I'm 
sure  yon  can  wery  well  afford  that,  for  you  know  you'll 
sell  it  for  9<.  or  lOi.  A.  Well,  I'll  think  about  it. 
Where  do  you  live  \  [  Whispers  cleric,  who  goes  out.  ] 
B.  Oh,  I  lives  Lambeth  way.  Here's  my  direction. 
No,  I  won't  give  you  that,  I'll  call  again.  A.  Very  well, 
then  call  again  to-morrow.  [Exit  B,  followed  by  clerk, 
who  dodges  him  to wharf.  ] 


before  I  ventured  to  say  anything  about  its  qualities  as 
a  stock.  I  grew  it  for,  I  think,  five  or  seven  years  ;  it 
has  annually  increased  in  favour,  and  I  now  decidedly 
think  it  will,  with  the  hybrid  Bourbon  Rose  Celine, 
entirely  supersede  the  Dog-rose  as  a  stock  for  dwarf 
Roses.  There  may  be  other  hybrid  Roses  equally  eligible, 
but  they  will  not  in  general  strike  so  freely  from  cut- 
tings ;  in  this  respect,  although  the  hybrid  Rose  Celine 
is  very  excellent,  it  is  objectionable,  as  two-thirds  of  the 
cuttings  often  die.  The  best,  not  the  "  worst  "  quality 
of  this  stock  is  its  great  excitability,  for  it  will  grow 
well  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  may  be  budded  freely  in 
the  driest  seasons  for  pot-culture  ;  for  spring  grafting, 
or  the  greffe  herbacee  (summer  grafting)  it  is  really 
invaluable  ;  it  does  not  here  develope  buds  so  rapidly 
as  the  Dog-rose,  and  after  the  first  season  requires 
but  little  care ;  but  then  I  plant  it  in  poor  soils, 
and  find  it  valuable  on  this  account.  I  have  near 
my  house  some  borders  on  which  Roses  budded 
on  the  Dog-rose  were  cultivated  for  many  years, 
till  indeed  the  ground  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  and 
they  refused  to  grow  any  longer.  I  gave  these  borders 
a  dressing  with  sand  from  my  sand  pit — no  manure — 
and  planted  them  with  Manettii  stocks  ;  these  were 
budded  last  season  ;  one  bed  with  1000  of  the  Rose 
Ge'ant  des  Batailles.  Their  state  is  perfect ;  they  are 
not  too  robust ;  they  have  not  the  "  hectic  glow  ;"  and 
next  season  they  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  come  forth  with 
"pristine  vigour."  I  am  much  older  than  Mr.  W. 
Paul;  for  "  time  has  thinned  my  hair."  I  cannot  turn 
fine  periods  ;  but  I  can  give  an  account  of  what  I  see 
and  practise.  A  Persian  yellow  Rose,  now  six  years 
old,  on  the  Manettii  stock,  is  now  in  fine  health  ;  has 
never  given  a  sucker  from  its  roots,  and  the  last  four 
years  not  a  shoot  from  its  stem.  Lady  Alice  Peel,  and 
other  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  from  four  to  five  years  old,  are 
in  perfect  health,  the  stock  swelling  with  the  head. 
They  have  never  given  a  sucker  from  their  roots,  and 
but  x'arely  a  shoot  from  their  stems.  The  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals Comte  de  Paris,  Dr.  Marjolin,  and  several 
others  that  make  but  feeble  growth  on  the  Dog-rose, 
on  the  Manettii  grow  well  and  bloom  admirably.  What 
can  we  want  more  ?  These  discussions  about  stocks  in 
your  columns  are  very  proper,  for  they  often  elicit 
valuable  facts.  We  have  yet  much  to  learn.  Thomas 
Rivers. 

The  Weather. — I  observe  in  your  Paper  a  wide 
range  of  temperature  registered  during  the  week  ending 
June  6  ;  and  on  two  occasions  a  great  degree  of  cold  is 
recorded.  This  occui-red  on  the  nights  of  the  1st  and 
3d  ;  the  former  being  38",  and  the  latter  37°.  The 
following  is  the  temperature  during  the  same  week  at 
Pimlico,  and,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  have  added 
that  at  Chiswick  : 


Pimlico. 

CaiswicK. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

May    31  . 

75» 

49° 

May    31 

76° 

41= 

Juae    1  . 

73 

48 

June    1  

74 

3S 

2. 

73 

49 

2 

76 

40 

3. 

74 

48 

3 

75 

37 

i  . 

75 

51 

4 

73 

44 

5  . 

77 

56 

5 

78 

65 

G  . 

67 

48 

6 

62 

49 

Home  Correspondence. 

The  Manettii  Rose  Stock. — In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  Paul 
on  this  stock,  X  can  only  give  the  result  of  double  the 
number  of  years'  experience  he  ean  have,  had  with  it, 


I  have  frequently  observed,  by  your  Journal,  a  great 
degree  of  cold  occurring  at  Chiswick  at  night.  Is  it 
because  Chiswick,  being  so  near  the  Thames,  is  exposed 
to  cold  winds  off  the  water  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down  ? 
My  thermometer  is  a  self-registering  one,  and  at  night 
hangs  outside  a  second-floor  window,  exposed  westerly 
perhaps,  35  feet  from  the  ground ;  in  the  morning  I 
remove  it  to  a  wall  in  the  garden,  about  5  feet  from 
the  ground,  because,  if  suffered  to  remain  during  the 
day  where  it  hangs  at  night,  the  sun  in  the  afternoon 
would  shine  upon  it.  It  was  bought  at  Casella's,  in 
Hatton-garden,  and  is  a  correct  one.  It  coincides  with 
all  I  see  hanging  out  at  the  different  opticians'  shops. 
All  my  temperatures  are  shade  temperatures.  A  Young 
Gardener. 

Cuihill's  Black  Prince  Strawberry. — Although  the 
early  blossoms  of  this  very  prolific  Strawberry  were 
cut  off  by  frost  on  the  10th  of  May,  I  am  able  to  send 
you  a  basket  of  perfectly  ripe  fruit  from  the  open 
ground,  where  they  have  had  no  artificial  assistance  in 
ripening  whatever.  My  first  gathering  was  made  on 
the  10th  inst.  J.  Cnthill,  Camberwell,  Jwie  12.  [Very 
good  they  were.] 

Destruction  of  Ants. — I  have  suffered  much  trouble 
and  inconvenience  by  being  visited  with  these  pests  in 
my  underground  apartments,  and  1  have  tried  many 
remedies,  such  as  tobacco-water,  poisoned  sweets,  as 
honey,  &c.,  but  all  without  success.  I  then  directed  my 
attacks  to  the  outside  of  the  house.  I  dug  a  trench  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall.  I  then  poured  a  good  supply 
of  hot  water  into  the  trench,  which  completely  saturated 
the  earth,  and  might  have  destroyed  some  of  my  little 
enemies ;  still  I  do  not  think  that  leaving  them  at  this 
stage  would  have  completed  the  business.  I  procured 
an  iron  rod,  and,  the  earth  being  softened  by  the  water, 
I  forced  the  rod  3  or  4  feet  through  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  thus  pierced  holes  all  along  the  house,  and 
by  these  means  probed  to  the  foundation.  I  then  oh 
tained  from  the  'gas-works  a  quantity  of  water  which 
had  been  used  in  their  purifying  process.  I  poured 
this  into  the  holes  I  had  made,  and,  in  filling  up  the 
trench,  I  well  mixed  the  gas-tar  water  with  the  mould. 
I  soon  found  the  numerous  army  was  retreating.  Still, 
for  a  few  days,  1  thought  I  had  not  succeeded,  as  the 
number  appeared  to  have  increased  ;  the  colony,  how- 
ever, bore  the  appearance  of  confusion ;  the  numbers 
afterwards  daily  decreased,  and  now  I  am  C[uite  rid  of 


my  foes.  They  consisted  of  the  black  or  very  dark  kind 
of  ant.  Achores. 

Portable  Greenhoitse. — I  have  seen  mentioned  some- 
where, under  this  heading,  a  French  contrivance,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  oil  lamps,  warming  a  pan  of 
water,  and  above  the  water  again  a  pan  of  sand,  in 
which  to  plunge  flower-pots  ;  the  whole  covered  by  a 
large  hand-glass.  You  will  oblige  me  by  saying  whether 
some  such  plan  is  likely  to  answer  for  the  purposes  of 
striking  cuttings,  raising  tender  annuals  from  seed,  and 
occasionally  as  a  seed  bed  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 
If  you  think  it  is  likely  to  answer,  will  you  add  whether 
such  things  are  kept  by  any  tradesman,  whether  a 
dwelling-room  will  be  an  unsuitable  place  for  it,  and 
to  what  heat  I  must  have  the  means  of  raising  the  water, 
in  order  to  secure  enough  of  bottom  heat  ;  also  whether 
the  glass  ought  to  have  the  means  of  ventilation  at  the 
top,  and  any  other  conditions  of  success  which  may 
occur  to  you.  If  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  it  may  perhaps 
be  worth  the  notice  of  your  excellent  contributor, 
"  Pharo ;  "  as,  if  useful  to  any  one,  it  will  be  so  to  those 
for  whom  his  articles  are  designed.  An  apparatus  only 
18  inches  by  12  inches  will  hold  24  3-inch  pots,  and  may 
be  used  for  four  or  five  successive  batches  of  cuttings 
in  one  season,  which  will  probably  supply  the  wants  of  a 
large  proportion  of  your  readers.  T.  P.  [Such  a  con- 
trivance was  mentioned  by  us,  on  French  authority, 
some  years  since.     It  could  hardly  fail  to  answer.] 

Statice  armeria, — One  of  my  young  men  has  brought 
me  a  few  plants,  with  flowers  nearly  pure  white,  and 
some  slightly  tinged  with  pink  ;  they  were  found  grow- 
ing on  the  shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  between  Bangor  and 
Donaghadee.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents 
will  inform  me  whether  it  is  common  or  not,  as  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  it  before.  Many  interesting  plants  are 
to  be  found  round  this  part  of  that  fine  but  unfortunate 
country.   Pride,  Bangor  Castle,  Down,  June  8. 

Way  in  which  Toads  Shed  their  Skins. — At  p.  181 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  this  year  is  an  account, 
by  W.  Turner,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  saw  a  toad 
shed  its  skin.  This  statement  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  given  in  Bell's  "  British  Reptiles,"  except  in 
one  point.  Bell  describes  the  cuticle  as  "  pushed  by 
the  two  hands  into  the  mouth  in  a  little  ball,  and 
swallowed  at  a  single  gulp."  I  have  this  morning 
witnessed  an  exhibition  of  this  remarkable  economy  in 
the  disposal  of  his  old  clothes,  by  one  of  the  large'Jersey 
toads,  of  which  I  received  two  living  specimens  a  few 
days  ago.  Observing  the  back  parts  of  the  animal  to 
be  bright  and  moist,  and  seeing  it  raise  its  hand,  as  if  to 
scratch  its  back,  I  at  once  perceived  what  was  going  on, 
and  summoned  my  family  to  witness  the  process.  The 
toad  continued  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds  to  open  its 
mouth  wide,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  removal 
of  the  cuticle,  by  stretching  its  arm  and  contorting  its 
body,  much  in  the  way  we  see  our  amateur  boatmen  of 
the  Cam  divest  themselves  of  those  seamless  knitted 
jackets,  which  they  pass  over  their  heads.  A  great  part 
of  the  cuticle  had  already  disappeared  from  the  hinder 
quarters,  and  I  observed  a  continuous  and  almost 
imperceptibly  slow  progression  of  what  remained 
round  one  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  down  the 
throat.  In  this  way  the  cuticle  became  removed  in 
proportion  as  it  was  detached.  The  v/hole  of  the  left 
side  was  cleared  first,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
tattered  fragment  that  adhered  round  the  fingers,  and 
wh'ch  I  did  not  observe  to  be  removed  by  the  mouth. 
The  right  arm  was  then  more  successfully  liberated,  the 
cuticle  slowly  disappearing  round  the  right  angle  of  the 
mouth,  much  as  we  might  fancy  a  long  strip  of  ribbon 
maccaroni  would  descend  if  carefully  ffwallowed  without 
a  rupture.  I  did  not  notice  any  direct  pushing  of  the 
cuticle  by  the  hands  into  the  mouth  ;  nor  yet  any 
pellet  formed  of  it,  to  be  bolted  at  a  single  gulp. 
Whether  there  has  been  any  mistake  in  the  description 
of  the  process  adopted  by  our  English  toads  I  will  not 
venture  to  assert,  but  certainly  my  own  pet  swallowed 
his  Jersey  jacket  in  a  very  gradual  and  deliberate 
manner.  J.  S.  Henslow,  Hitcham,  March  11. 

Irish  Peat  Charcoal. —  The  fertilising  qualities  of 
peat  charcoal,  even  in  its  plain  state,  are  very  great ; 
but  when  mixed  with  night-soil,  its  good  properties 
are  of  course  much  increased,  and  in  the  latter  coudition 
a  less  quantity  is  required  for  an  acre.  Farmers  often 
fail  in  raising  small  seeds,  Turnips,  for  instance  ;  more 
especially  in  the  south  of  England.  The  Turnip  seeds 
are  sown  in  a  poor  hot  soil,  without  any  stimulant  being 
immediately  available.  The  seeds  in  consequence  vege- 
tate slowly,  giving  the  fly  time  to  eat  the  seed  leaf  before 
the  rough  leaves  have  been  produced.  This  can  only  take 
place  in  poor  soils.  On  the  other  hand,  market  gar- 
deners never  fail  in  obtaining  excellent  crops,  however 
hot  the  weather  may  be,-  a  result  owing  entirely  to  their 
land  being  rich.  This  fact,  therefore,  should  induce 
farmers  to  mix  their  small  seeds  with  powdered  peat 
charcoal  before  they  sow  them,  all  complaints  of  their 
failing  then  would  cease.  Everything  ought  to  be  done 
that  can  be  done  to  stimulate  young  plants.  They 
cannot  grow  too  fast.  Farmers,  like  gardeners,  do  not 
want  to  occupy  the  land  six  months  with  one  crop,  if 
the  same  can  be  grown  in  four.  Charred  peat  might  be 
used  in  many  ways.  It  might  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  cow-houses,  piggeries,  and  in  dung-heaps. 
When  Potatoes  are  planted,  if  charred  peat  is  used  in- 
stead of  dung,  the  young  crop  will  have  none  of  those 
scabby  appearances  which  always  occur  where  dung 
is  used  in  the  furrow  ;  and  the  latter  offers  a  great 
harbour  for  all  sorts  of  insects.  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  informs  me  that,  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  he 
is  burning  peat  and  using  the  ashes  as  manure,  after 
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the  plan  which  I  recommended  two  years  ago.  It 
answers  admirably.  The  farmers  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land have  no  idea  what  peat  moss  or  bog  is  ;  they 
imagine  that  it  is  simply  heath  soil,  which  is  a  poor 
sandy,  black  mould,  generally  covermg  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  not  more  than  6  or  8  inches  deep.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  peat  moss  20  feet  deep,  and  in 
some  places  30  ;  all  being  one  solid  black  mass.  The 
Irish  Amelioration  Society  ought  to  manufacture  two 
sizes,  one  as  large  as  the  lump  sugar  we  put  into  our 
tea  ;'  this  size  would  keep  strong  clay  land  opener, 
•warmer,  and  drier ;  the  lumps  of  peat  would 
also  retain  moisture  in  the  earth  longer  in  hot  dry 
weather,  and  pieces  of  this  size  would  be  more  lasting 
as  a  fertiliser.  The  smaller  size  would  suit  light  land, 
and  would  be  serviceable  for  top  dressings.  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  burn  such  valuable  manure,  or  it  could  be 
easily  compressed  in  a  machine  and  dried  ;  it  might 
then  be  bought  in  London  readily,  and  it  makes 
the  best  of  fuel.  If  Mr.  Rogers's  plan  of  mixing 
the  charred  peat  with  night-soil  could  be  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  much  better  than 
allowing  the  night-soil  to  be  emptied  into  the  common 
sewers,  making  them  what  may  be  termed  elongated 
cesspools,  from  whose  chimneys  or  "gully  holes"  are 
evolved  the  most  deleterious  gases.  Peat  cbarcoal 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  perfect  deodoriser,  and  mixed 
with  this  material  our  town  filth  might  be  carted  to  the 
country  and  made  available  at  once.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  hardness  of  the  times  will  not  now 
allow  the  farmer  to  send  his  waggon  and  four  horses, 
■with  a  man  or  two,  to  fetch  home  a  load  of  dung,  much 
of  the  goodness  of  which  has  been  washed  and  heated 
out  of  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  for  some  years 
used  nothing  but  liquid  manure  water,  salt,  soot, 
and  wood  ashes,  but  now  I  shall  employ  charred  peat. 
All  the  plants  I  cultivate  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  it 
plain  as  well  as  mixed  with  night-soil.  To  amateurs  I 
am  sure  it  will  prove  a  boon,  as  it  will  do  away  with  the 
filth  and  nuisance  of  dung.  James  Cuthill,  Camlerwell, 
-London. 

Leaking  in  a  Swimming  Balh.—l  should  be  obliged 

by  some  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preventing 

„  leaking  in  a  swimming  bath.     The  bath  is  situated  in 

'"■*  an  old  qu'afry,  one  side  being  good  rock,  from  whence 
•Bows  the  streaos  which  supplies  the  bath.     The  other 
sides  and  the  bed  of  the  quarry  are  entirely  composed 
of  rotten  stuff  ai^^  rubbish,  which,  notwithstanding  con- 
stant puddling,   is   continually  breaking  away  at    the 

•  sides,  and  letting  the  water  out.  The  size  of  the  bath 
is  16  by  18  yards,  and  it  ought  to  be  S  feet  deep.  Dif- 
ferent cements  have  been  repeatedly  advertised  in  your 
paper,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  they  will  hold  so 
much  water.  J.  C.  C,  Wales. 


tomtits, 

HoKTicTiLTtrEAL  :  Gaeden  EXHIBITION,  June  8.  — 
The  leading  features  of  this,  in  all  respects,  excellent 
Midsummer  show  being  touched  upon  in  another 
column,  we  shall,  as  before,  confine  ourselves  here 
strictly  to  details. 

In  collections  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,    of    Ealmg-park,    for    a  group,   beautifully 
bloomed,  and,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  exhibitmg 
the  very  best  cultivation.     At  the  back  stood  an  enor- 
mous Epacris  grandiflora   (not  the  same  plant  which 
was  exhibited  in  May),  well  furnished  with  foliage  and 
blossoms  to  the  very  pot ;  supportmg  it  on  one  side  was 
an  immense  Polygala  acuminata,  quite  a  mass  of  pur- 
ple flowers,  and  on  the  other,  an  equally  fine  Coleonema 
rubrum.     In  front  were  Ixora  coccinea,  richly  orna- 
mented with  noble  heads  of  scarlet  flowers  ;  the  purple 
blossomed  variety  of  Aphelexis  macrantha,  the  best  of 
all  the  Everlastings ;    a  pyramidal  Eriostemon  buxi- 
folium,   a  well  flowered   Pimelea  spectabilis,   at   least 
4  feet  across  and  as  much  in  height ;  Erica  Bergiana, 
3  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  covered  with  small 
round  rosy-purple  blossoms  ;   the   clear   yellow   Alla- 
manda  grandiflora,  the  blossoms  of  which  suffered  much 
from  exposure,  the  plant  having  been  brought  out  of  a 
close  warm  house  ;  Epacris  miniata,  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  genus  ;  a  beautiful  blue  Lescbenaultia, 
and  a  plant  of  the  red  variety,  forming  quite  a  globe  of 
flowers  ;  a  capital  bush  of  the  rosy-pink  Pimelea  Hen- 
dersoni,  a  yellow  Cape  Heath,  the  fragrant  Adenandra, 
a  small  Chorozema  ovata,  loosely  supported  on  a  few 
sticks  so  as  to  form  a  well  flowered  little  bush  ;  the 
sweet  scented  Sphenotoma  gracilis,  Franciscea  acumi- 
nata,  and   Azalea  variegata. — The   second   prize   was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  of  Dart- 
ford,  for  evenly  grown  plants,  approaching  so  closely 
the  perfection  of  those  from  Ealing-park  that  when  they 
•were  first  staged  in  the  morning  some  persons  imagined 
that  they  would  be  placed  first.     At  the  top  was  an 
AUamanda  Schottii  with  bright  yellow  blossoms  nearly 
6  inches  across,  and  in  front  an  excellent  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  also  beautiful  plants  of  Dipladenia  crassinoda, 
Pimelea    Hendersoni,    Ixora    coccinea    and    crocata, 
Gledstane's  Azalea,  a  large  spreading  Pimelea  decus- 
sata,   the   Box-leaved   Eriostemon,    not    very    thickly 
flowered  ;  two  capital  Everlastings,  a  good  plant  of  the 
xed-blossomed    Lescbenaultia,     the    beautiful    Ecbites 
splendens  with  six  open  flowers  on  it ;  Sphenotoma  graci- 
lis, Chironia  glutiuosa,  Chorozema  Henchmanni,  Crowea 
saligna,  a  goad  plant,  but  insufficiently  in   bloom  ;  the 
showy  Clerodendron  squamatuin,  and  a  Cape  Heath. — A 
third  collection  was  coutributed  by  Messrs.  Frazer,  ol 
Lea-btidge.     It  consisted  of  the  large  flowered  Epacris, 


two  red  Azaleas,  Ixorr.  coccinea,  Chorozema  varium, 
the  yellow-blossomed  Hibbertia  Cunninghami,  Erica 
Cavendishii,  and  a  variety  of  E.  Linneeoides,  Polygala 
acuminata,  an  Everlasting,  Henderson's  Pimelea,  the 
white-flowered  Lachnjea  eriocephala,  Gompholobium 
polymorphum,  in  the  shape  of  a  dwarf  bush,  supported 
by  a  few  sticks  ;  Franciscea  acuminata,  Boronia  pin- 
nata,   the  Jasmine-like  Rhynchospermum,  and  Hypo- 

calymna  robustum Mr.  Pamplin,  of  Lea-bridge  road, 

sent  a  fourth  group,  in  which  were  the  opposire-leaved 
Polygala,  a  large  white  Heath,  the  woolly  Pimelea  (P, 
lanata),  Epacris  miniata,  the  brilliant  red  Azalea  called 
optima,  a  neat  well-flowered  Erica  cubica  minor,  the 
Box- leaved  Eriostemon,  two  Vincas,  the  fragrant 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  a  few  other  plants. 

In  collections  of  15  Stove  and  Geeenhouse  Plants, 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E. 
Antrobus,  Bart.,  of  Cheam.  In  this  group  we  re- 
marked well  managed  plants  of  the  large  flowered 
AUamanda,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
the  best  of  all  climbers  for  the  roof  or  stove,  when  it 
can  be  planted  out  in  the  bed ;  Epacris  miniata,  two 
Helichrvsums,  Sphenotoma  gracilis,  the  opposite-leaved 
Polygala,  Wilson's  excellent  variety  of  Erica  tricolor, 
Chorozema  varium,  Lescbenaultia  formosa,  Hender- 
son's Pimelea,  Erica  depressa,  Ixora  coccinea,  and  the 
variegated  Azalea. — Mr.  Gerrie,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart, 
Bart.,  sent  the  next  best  group,  m  which  were  five 
varieties  of  Cape  Heath,  the  flesh-coloured  Gloxinia, 
Sollya  linearis,  insufficiently  in  bloom  ;  the  red  and 
white  Vincas,  a  large  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Epacris 
miniata,  a  small  Gardenia  radicans,  and  Adenandra 
uniflora. 

In  the.  class  of  10  Stove   and  Greenhouse  Plants 
there  were  seven  exhibitors,  all  of  whom  sent  creditable 
collections.     A  Gold  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,   Esq.,  of  Cheam, 
for  large  and  well  managed  plants  of  Polygala  oppositi- 
folia,  AUamanda  cathartica,    Epacris  grandiflora,    the 
Anemone-leaved  Boronia,  a  purple  Everlasting,  Lescbe- 
naultia  formosa,  and   the   best   variety  of    L.  biloba  ; 
Sphenotoma  gracilis  ;  a  small  Ixora  coccinea,  with  13 
fine   heads   of  flowers,    and   the  showy  Medinill   (M. 
speciosa).     A  second  prize  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
gr.  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streatham,  for  a  group  in 
which  were  a  beautitul  Erica  Westphalingia,  quite  a 
mass  of  bright  crimson  blossoms  ;  E.  Cavendishii,  a  red 
Azalea   gracilis,   a  large  bush  of  the  opposite- leaved 
Polygala,  the  white-blossomed  Pavetta  caffra.  Boronia 
serrulata,  Azalea  variegata,  a  purple- flowered  Helichry- 
sum,  and  Lescbenaultia  formosa.     The  next  group  in 
point  of  merit  came  from  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller, 
Esq.,  of  Tooting.     We  remarked  in  it  good  plants  ol 
Pimelea  Hendersoni,  Ixora  cocciaea,  Acrophyllum  ve- 
nosum,  Gompholobium  polymorphum,  trained  over  an 
egg-shaped  trellis  ;   Lescbenaultia  formosa,  two  Heli- 
chrysums,  Epacris  heteronema,  and  Chorozema  varium. 
— Mr.   Malyon,  gr.  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  of  Black, 
heath,  sent  well  cultivated  plants  of  Phymatanthus  tri- 
color, forming  quite  a  little  globe  of  flowers  ;  Aphe- 
lexis humilis  ;  Erica  elegans  and  E.  propendens,  the 
latter  loaded  with  small  pink  bells ;    Epacris  miniata, 
the  still  somewhat  scarce  Aotus  gracillima.  Azalea  late- 
ritia,    Polygala    cordifolia,    Chorozema    varium,    and 
Pimelea  linifolia.     Mr.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq., 
Sidcup,  Kent,  produced  the  large-flowered  Epacris,  two 
red  Azaleas,  the  rose-coloured  Vinca,   Henderson's  Pi- 
melea, the  useful  Franciscea  augusta,  a  Cape  Heath, 
and  small  plants  of  Lescbenaultia  formosa  and  Boronia 
serrulata. — Mr.  Glendinning,  of  the  Chiswick  Nursery, 
Turnham-green,   furnished  Pimelea    Hendersoni,  Tre- 
mandra  verticillata,  Aphelexis  humilis,  Erica  sp'endens, 
the   blue  Lescbenaultia,  Gledstane's  Azalea,  Polygala 
cordifolia.  Erica  Cavendishii,  E.  perspicua  nana,  and 
Gesneramicrorhiza.— Finally,  from  Mr.  Stuart,  gr.  to 
T.  Hui'-'ins,  Esq.,  of    Norwood,  came   Gompholobium 
polymor°phum,  on  a  large  curcular  trellis  ;  a  pretty  good 
Epacris  miniata,  a  nice  little  plant  of  Mason's  Heath, 
Bossicea  Unopbylla,  a  small   but   good  Aphelexis   ma- 
crantha purpurea.    Erica   Cavendishii,    Lescbenaultia 
formosa,  and  Zichya  longipedunculata. 

In  collections  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kinghorn,  gr.  to  the 
EarlofKilmorey,  Orleans  House,  Twickenham,  foralarge 
and  fine  Erica  Cavendishii  in  a  tub,  the  large-flowered 
Epacris,  a  flat  and  spreading  Azalea  Gledstanesii,  Les- 
cbenaultia formosa,  a  little  cone  of  flowers  ;  Aphelexis 
humilis,  and  a  charming  bush  of  the  violet  blossomed 

Tremandra  verticillata Second,   Mr.   May,  gr.  to  E. 

Goodhart,  Esq.,  Beckenham,  Kent,  for  Ixora  coccinea, 
Pimelea  Hendersoni,  Erica  Cavendishii,  Chironia  gluti- 
nosa,  Aphelexis  sesamoides,  and  Acrophyllum  venosum. 
—Third,  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  C.  Baron,  Esq.,  Denmark- 
hill,  Camberwell,  for  Coleonema  rubrum,  Polygala  cor- 
difolia, Pimelea  decussata,  Franciscea  villosa,  and  Erica 
I  ventricosa  alba. — Fourth,  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  for 
I  a  small  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  covered  with  blossoms  ; 
P.  mirabilis,  a  seldom  seen  species  ;  a  double  red 
'  Azalea,  and  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea.  —  Equal 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  J.  Thorne, 
Esq.,  and  to  Mr.  Speed,  of  Edmonton.  In  these  two 
groups  we  remarked  a  well  flowered  Erica  Cavendishii, 
Ixora  coccinea,  a  large  Pimelea  decussata,  Mr.  For- 
tune's Gardenia,  an  Everlasting,  Clerodendron  fallax, 
Tremandra  verticillata,  the  rose-coloured  Vinca,  two 
Cape  Heaths,  and  Chironia  glutiuosa. 

Helichrvsums. — Collections  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Green  (1),  Young  (2),  Cole  (3),  and  Stanly  (4).  In 
these  we  remarked  Aphelexis  sesamoides  purpurea, 
humilis,  and  its  large  flowered  variety,  argentea  ;  ma- 


crantha purpurea,  spectabilis  grandiflora,  and  Phaeno- 
coma  proliferum. 

Orchids. — Fine  as  these  were  in  May,  they  were  far 
excelled  both  in  quality  and  quantity  on  Saturday  last. 
Mr.  Holford's  gr.  Bassett  produced  a  Camarotis  pur-     ■■ 
purea   S   feet   in  height,   quite  a   pyramid  of  purple 
flowers  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.     This  formed,  as 
well  it  might,  an  object  of  general  admiration.     Scarcely 
inferior  to  it  was  an  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.     This 
had  five  glorious  spikes  of  flowers  on  it,  and  they  were      i 
most  beautifully  coloured.     Indeed  the  amount  of  colour 
which  they  possessed  formed  a  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  all  Mr.  Mylam's  productions.     His  yellows 
were  decidedly  yeUows,  his  purples  purples,  and  his 
pinks  pinks.     Each  colour,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
"  brought  distinctly  out."     By  this  means  even  Vanda 
cristata,   usually   a   dingy   looking  plant,  was,  in  Mr. 
Mylam's  hands,  really  charming.     But  in  addition  to 
his  plants  exhibiting  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  colours 
which  they  naturally  possessed ;  they  were  capitally  cul- 
tivated and  flowered,   and  on  this  account  ricbly  de- 
served the  Large  Gold  Medal  which  was  awarded  them. 
The  group   comprised,  in  addition  to  the  Odontoglos- 
sum citrosmum  and  Vanda  cristata  above  alluded  to, 
Cattleya  violacea,  with  six  spikes  of  handsome  flowers  ; 
C.  Mossise,  with  from  17  to  20  expanded  blossoms  ;  the 
true  C.  intermedia,  C.  Candida,  Dendrobium  formosum, 
with  some  20  blossoms  on  it,  large  and  beautiful ;  the 
rare  Anguloa   Clowesii,  with  three  yellow  blossoms  ; 
a   copiously   bloomed   Barkeria  spectabilis,  in  a  wire 
basket  ;  the  same  excellent  Saccolabium  prsemorsum 
that  was  produced  on  the  18th  of  May,  still  in  perfec- 
tion •  the  rare  Aerides  maculosum,  and  Odontoglossum 
Karwinskii ;  the  large  flowered  Butterfly  plant  (Phalae- 
nopsis   grandiflora),   Cypripedinm   barbatnm,   a  large 
Aerides  affine,  A.  odoratum,  a  tall  Vanda  teres,  and 
Brassia  verrucosa.     The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Blake,  gr.  to  J.  Schroder,  Esq.,  of  Stratford,  for 
the  large  blossomed  Phalsenopsis,  Aerides  maculosum, 
A.  odoratum,  crispum,  and  a  variety  called  Schroderi ; 
Saccolabium  prasmorsum    and  S.  guttatum,  Barkeria 
spectabUis,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  with  three  open  blossoms, 
and  one  about  to  expand  ;  and  a  beautiful  specimen  ot 
the  white  flowered  Calanthe  veratrifolia.— Mr.  Williams, 
gr.  to  C.  B.   Warner,  Esq.,  of  Hoddesdon,  obtained  a 
third  prize,  for  Maxillaria  tenuifolia,  an  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum  which  had  lost  all  its  colour,  and  was  per- 
fectly white.     Several  finely  flowered  species  of  Brassia, 
the  scarce  Coelogyne  Lowei,  tbe  charming  Dendrobmm 
Devonianum,    an     Oncidium    or    two,    Aerides    ens. 
pum,    and     Cattleya    Mossice— the     latter,    although 
it     had     been    fine,    was    rather    past     its     best.— 
In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  of  15   Orchids  there  were 
three  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Veitch,  RoUisson,  and  Dobson. 
The  Exeter  group  consisted  of  the  rare  Cattleya  Ac- 
landicE,  a  handsome  species  ;  a  small  plant  of  the  as  yet 
scarce   transparent   Dendrobe,  a  large   Sobralia    ma- 
crantha, Cattleya  veratrifolia,  a  conically  trained  plant 
of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  Devonianum,    Oncidium 
sphacelatum,   with  seven  spikes  of  brown  and  yellow 
flowers  ;   the  larger  variety  of   Oncidium   ampliatum, 
Aerides    crispum,    Saccolabium    guttatum    and    pr^ 
morsum,  the  bearded  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedmm  bar- 
batum),   Laeasna   bicolor,   and   a   miserable    Barkeria 
spectabilis.— Messrs.  RoUisson  sent  a  large  Dendrobium 
moschatum,  D.  Devonianum,  and  D.  formosum ;  On- 
cidium divaricatum,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  small 
brown  and  yellow  kinds  ;  the  violet-flowered  Hontleya, 
with  six  shell- like  blossoms  ;  Stanhopea  tigrina,  a  large 
Aerides  odoratum,  the   spotted  variety   of    Oncidium 
luridum,  and  one  or  two  other  plants.— Mr.  Dobson  had 
his  large  and  fine  Dendrobium  nobile,  which  was  pro- 
duced on  the  18th  of  May  last,  still  in  perfection  ;  also 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  large  flowered  variety  of 
Oncidium  ampliatum,  a  fine  example  of  Aerides  cnspujn, 
the  orange- blossomed  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  E.  cras- 
sifolium,  and  a  few  less  striking  plants. 

Collections  of  10  Orchids  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Frank- 
Un,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Caison  produced 
an  Acanthophippium  bicolor,  covering  the  surface  o£ 
the  pot  with  curiously  formed  red  and  yellow  blossoms  ;. 
the  bearded  Lady's  Slipper  (Cjpripedium  barbatum); 
the  large  flowered  Phalienopsis,  Oncidium  divaricatum 
and  flexuosum,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  a  large  and  fine 
Aeridus  odoratum,  the  rose  coloured  variety  of  Epi- 
dendrum macrochilum.  Lacuna  bicolor,  with  two  noble 
spikes  of  flower,  and  an  Odontoglossum.— Mr.  Franklin 
furnished  small  plants  of  Phalaenopsis  grandiflora, 
Oncidium  divaricatum,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  two 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  the  tortuous  flowered 
Trichopil  (T.  tortiUflora),  Stanhopea  oculata,  Aendes 
crispum,  and  Dendrobium  pulchellum.  -      ■ 

Groups  of  six  Orchids  were  communicated  by  Mr. 
Gerrie,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Bt.,  and  Mr.  Kinghorn,  gr. 
to  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey .  The  former  had  a  capital  Stan- 
hopea oculata;  but  it  was  not  forward  enough  ;  anothOT  1 
species  of  Stanhopea,  Cattleya  Mossice,  two  Oncids,  and 
Saccolabium  guttatum.— Mr.  Kinghorn  sent  Cattleya 
Mossife  rather  past  its  best,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  the 
large  flowered  PhalEeuopsis,  and  a  Stanhopea  in  the 
way  of  Wardii. 

Specimen  Orchids  consisted  of  the  noble  Camarotis 
purpurea,  already  aUuded  to,  from  Mr.  Bassett ;  a  good 
Dendrobium  speciosum,  from  Mr.  Cole;  Oncidium 
flexuosum,  from  Mr.  Bruce  ;  Cattleya  Mossise,  from 
Mr.  Frazer,  gr.  to  J.  L.  Leigh,  Esq.;  Dendrobmm 
nobUe,  from  Mr.  Green  ;  and  an  Aerides  crispum,  ttODl 
Mr.  Dobson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Beck. 
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Azaleas Collections    of  six   were  shown   by   Mr. 

Green  and  Mr,  May,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  although 
past  their  best,  they  made  a  good  display.  The  two 
groups  were  again  nearly  equal  in  point  of  merit.  Mr. 
Green's  kinds  were  Apollo,  decora,  variegata,  lateritia, 
optima,  and  rosea  punctata.  Mr.  May  had  fulgens, 
decora,  Minerva,  variegata,  coronata,  and  Gledstanesii. 
—Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  had  a  seedling  called 
"  Symmetry,"  apparently  a  considerable  improvement 
on  lateritia,  which  it  very  much  resembles. 

Tall  Cacti  in  flower  were  shown  by  Mr.  Green.  They 
consisted  of  Epiphyllum  Rusaellianura,  Jenkinsoni, 
Ackermanni,  and  rubi'um  cseruleum  ;  Cereus  speeiosig- 
simus  and  C.  Egertonli,  the  latter  a  beautiful  variety,  at 
present  but  little  known. — Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Reading, 
showed  a  seedling  Epiphyllum  called  "  platypecalum," 
a  most  brilliant  coloured  variety. 

Roses,  although  good,  wanted  the  richness  and  'beauty 
which  they  possessed  in  May.  The  plants  then  ex- 
hibited were  past,  and  the  interval  between  the  May 
show  and  the  present  was  too  short  to  admit  of  fresh 
plants  being  brought  nicely  into  flower.  Nevertheless 
the  exhibitions  of  Messrs.  Lane  and  Francis  were  very 
nearly  in  perfection,  and  so  were  those  of  Messrs. 
Rowland,  Roser,  and  Terry.  The  boxes  of  cut  blooms 
from  Mr.  Terry  and  others,  maintained  their  condition 
throughout  the  day,  and  were  much  admired.  Among 
the  different  varieties  shown  we  observed  Aubprnon, 
Fulgens,  Due  de  Cazes,  Coupe  de  Hebe,  Mrs.  Elliott, 
Madame  Laffay,  Blairii  No.  2,  Triomphe  de  la  Queue, 
William  Jesse,  &c.  ;  and  among  yellows  La  Pactole, 
Persian,  Smith's,  Pauline  Plantier,  Vicomtesse  de  Cazes, 
and  Harrisonii.  Several  collections  of  yellows  were 
disqnalitied  on  account  of  their  not  being  exhibited 
according  to  the  regulations. 

Cape  Heaths  were  plentiful,  well  cultivated,  and 
finely  flowered.  Those  in  11-inch  pots  consisted  mostly 
Of  small  plants  ;  but  they  were  generally  perfect  ex- 
amples of  good  Heath  growing In  collections  of  10 

varieties,  a  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  gr. 
to  J.  Quilter,  Esq.,  of  Norwood,  for  beautiful  plants  of 
elegans,  Bergiana,  veatita  coocinea,  v.  alba,  suaveolens, 
Cavendishii,  metnlseflora,  perspicua,  Westphalingia,  and 
Brnneoides.  Second,  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker, 
Esq.,  for  tricolor  rubra,  t.  Wilsonii,  Cavendishii,  hali- 
cacaba,  jasminoides,  ventricosa  hirsuta,  v.  grandiflora, 
inflata  rubra,  &c.  Mr.  Cole  was  third,  with  Cavendishii, 
Wilson's  tricolor,  t.  rubra,  Bergiana,  gemmifera,  and 
splendens.  —  Among  Nurserymen,  Mr.  Epps  was 
first,  with  good  plants  of  splendens,  perspicua  nana, 
vestita  coccinea,  propendens,  ventricosa  alba,  ampul- 
lacea  vittata,  Cavendishii,  tricolor  dumosa,  and  ventri- 
cosa coccinea  minor.  Messrs.  RoUisson,  who  were 
second,  had  ventricosa  hirsuta,  v.  prsegnans-superba, 
V.  breviflora,  v.  grandiflora,  Cavendishii,  tricolor,  ama- 
bilis,  Beaumoutiana,  and  ampullacea  nana.  Messrs. 
Veitch  were  third,  with  densa,  a  distinct  looking  species  ; 
rubella,  a  minute  rosy-flowered  kind  ;  splendeus,  de- 
pressa,  florida,  ventricosa  grandiflora,  Cavendishii,  and 
netul^eflora.  —  Messrs.  Fairbairn  produced  perspicua 
nana,  tricolor,  depressa,  Bergiana,  Cavendishii,  muta- 
bilis,  elegans,  Beaumontiana,  and  ventricosa  breviflora. 
Mr.  Epps  showed  three  pretty  seedlings  ;  one  more 
especially,  called  tricolor  Eppsii,  is  a  promising  flower. 

Single  Specimens  consisted  of  splendid  plants  of 
Aphelexis  purpurea  and  of  Erica  depressa,  from  Mr, 
May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.  ;  a  charming  Indigofera 
decora,  from  Mr.  Ivisou,  gr.  to  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Northumberland,  at  Syon  ;  the  best  variety  of  the 
blue  Leschenaultia,  from  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Law- 
rence ;  Aphelexis  humilis,  from  Mr.  Bruce ;  Pimelea 
decussata,  from  Mr.  Hill,  gr.  to  T.  Davies,  Esq.  ;  Poly- 
gala  acuminata,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence ;  an  Everlastiiig 
and  Chironia  glutinosa,  from  Mr.  Cole  ;  Erica  depressa, 
from  Mr.  Green;  the  same  species  of  Cape  Heath, 
from  Messrs.  Fairbairn  ;  Epiphyllum  Jeukinsoni,  from 
Mr.  Collins,  gr.  to  Miss  Eliiotson,  of  Clapham,  and  a 
large  Coleonema,  from  Mr.  Terry,  gr.  to  Lady  Puller. 

New  Plants, —  Mr.  Ivison,  gr.  to  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon,  again  sent  a 
flower  and  two  leaves  (one  inverted  so  as  to  show  the 
under  surface)  of  the  queen  of  aquatics  (Victoria 
Regia)  ;  also  a  pink-blossomed  Bejaria,  which  was  pro- 
bably B.  Lindeniana,  but  its  flowers  were  not  expanded 
enough  to  allow  a  correct  opinion  to  be  formed  of  it. — 
Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  had  Roupellia  grata, 
a  plant  possessing  little  beauty. — Messrs,  Veitch,  their 
Jasmine-flowered  Rhododendron,  and  Dipladeuia  no- 
bilis,  but,  although  very  handsome,  the  latter  was  not 
sufBciently  new  to  be  noticed  by  the  judges, — Mr.  Glen- 
dinning,  of  Chiswick  Nursery,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
St.  John's-wood,  furnished  the  white  variety  of  Cam- 
panula nobilis.— Messrs  Garaway,  of  Bristol,  Achimenes 
grandis,  and  Messrs.  Frazer,.  of  Lea-bridge,  Hypoca- 
lyptus  obcordatus,  not  a  new  plant. 

Miscellaneods  Subjects. — Nepenthes  sangninea,  a 
noble  species,  with  great  pitchers  that  would  hold  more 
than  a  pint,  of  a  warm  brown  colour  outside,  and 
mottled  with  purple  inside,  from  Messrs.  Veitch.  Also 
a  truss  of  a  rose  coloured  Rhododendron  from  the  same 
nurserymen.  A  large  mass  of  Platycerium  grande 
attached  to  a  circular  board,  and  a  tubful  of  Nymphsea 
cserulea,  fiuely  in  flower,  from  Mr.  Ivison.  An  assort- 
ment of  Iris  blooms  from  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith  ; 
variegated  and  alpine  plants  from  Mr.  Wood,  of  Nor- 
wood ;  and  alpiues  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Holloway,  and 
from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Barnet,  Herts.  A  beautifully 
flowered  plant  of  the  curious  Gloxinia  Fjfiana  from 
Mr.  DobsoD,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck  ;  six  Amarjllids  from 
Messrs.  Garaway,  of  Bristol;  Diely  tra  spectabilis  from 


Mr.  Mountjoy,  of  Ealing ;  and  an  ornamental  glass 
Fern  case,  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  Ward's  invention, 
from  Mr.  Cogan,  of  Leicester-square. 

Pelargoniums  were  shown  in  excellent  condition, 
and  formed  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  Cock,  of  Chiswick,  obtained  the  1st 
prize  for  six  plants  in  8-inch  pots,  beautifully  grown 
and  well  flowered,  of  Gulielma,  Rosamond,  Orion,  Mont 
Blanc  No.  2,  Centurion,  and  Sikh;  a  2d  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Black,  gr.  to  E.  Foster,  Esq,,  Clewer 
Manor,  Windsor,  for  six  superior  kinds,  but  they  were 
not  sufficiently  in  flower.  They  consisted  of  Gipsy 
Bride,  Constance,  Narcissus,  Alonzo,  Victory,  and 
Ariel ;  3d,  to  Mr.  Stains,  Middlesex-place,  New-road, 
for  Negress,  Orion,  Alonzo,  Pearl,  Victory,  and  Rosa- 
mond; 4  th,  to  Mr.  Robinson,  Pimlico,  for  Rosetta 
Superb,  Gulielma,  Forget-me-not,  Negress,  Pearl,  and 
Orion., — Six  plants  in  11  inch  pots  :  1st,  to  Mr.  Cock 
(the  only  exhibitor  in  this  class),  for  Rosamond,  Pictum, 
Salamander,  Centurion,  Thisbe,  and  Pearl.  Nursery, 
men. — Six  plants  in  8-inch  pots  :  1st,  to  Mr.  Beck,  of 
Isleworth,  for  Rosalind,  Emily,  Delicatissimum,  Prince 
Arthur,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Star  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  Bragg,  of 
Slough,  for  Centurion  (Beck),  Gulielma  (Beck),  Pearl, 
Phyllis,  Norah,  and  Marian. — Six  plants  in  11-inch 
pots :  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  Gaines,  Gulielma,  Model, 
Miss  Holford,  Negress,  Emma,  and  Aspasia. 

Fancy  Pelakgoniums  :  1st,  to  Mr.  Robinson  for 
capitally  managed  plants  of  Fairy  Queen,  Queen  Superb, 
Madame  Miellez,  Statiaski,  Reine  de  Francais,  and 
Anais  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  Gaines  for  Orestes,  Priam,  Hero  of 
Surrey,  Odoratum  magnificum,  Elegans,  and  Reine  de 
Francais ;  3d,  to  Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Battersea,  for 
Madame  Miellez,  Magnificum,  Anais,  Defiance,  Jenny 
Lind,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha ;  4th,  to  Mr.  Stains,  for 
Jehu,  Superb,  Statiaski,  Madame  Miellez,  Queen 
Victoria,  Bouquet  tout  fait,  and  Yeatmanianum 
grandiflorum. 

Cape  Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Parker, 
Mr.  Stanly,  Mr.  Stains,  and  Mr.  Malyon.  Among 
these  were  well  cultivated  plants  of  elatum,  roseum, 
glaucum,  Blandfordianum,  tricolor,  reniforme,  flexuo- 
sum,  ardens,  bipinnatifldum,  quinquevulnerum,  glauci- 
folium,  and  others. 

Calceolarias. — By  far  the  best  collection  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Franklin,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  was  disqualified,  on  account  of  the  plants 
being  in  pots  larger  than  the  regulations  allowed. 
Each  plant  was  an  example  of  the  most  perfect  culti- 
vation, good  foliage,  dwarf,  and  bearing  heads  of  flower 
from  2  to  nearly  3  feet  in  diameter.  The  sorts  were — 
Catherine  Seaton,  Earl  of  Roslyn,  Queen  Victoria, 
elegans.  Baron  Renfrew,  and  Lucy  Ashton.  Mr. 
Gaines,  who  received  the  first  prize,  had  Regulator, 
Pantha,  Baron  Eden,  and  Nil  desperandum,  &c.  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Full  Moon,  Lady  Gray,  Homer,  Mul- 
berry, Marquess  of  Abercorn,  and  Lord  Cockburn. 
Mr.  Stanly  sent  Sebastian,  Solicitor-General,  Chancellor, 
Beauty,  Attraction,  and  Canary. 

Seedling  Florist  Flowers. — A  tent  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  exhibition  of  these,  an  arrangement 
which  appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction.  As  usual 
the  principal  occupants  were  seedling  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  Beck  had  Incomparable,  a  rich  bright  crimson  of 
fine  shape,  but  perhaps  a  little  inconstant ;  also  Tyrian 
Queen,  a  fine  purple  but  bad  in  form  ;  Major  Domo, 
rose,  very  large  and  a  free  flowerer. — Mr.  Hoyle  ex- 
hibited Ajax,  a  very  dark  purple,  of  good  shape  and  a 
free  bloomer ;  Nectar  Cup,  rose  or  fawn  colour,  a 
pleasing  variety  of  good  form  ;  also  Ocellatum  and 
May  Queen,  which  have  been  noticed  before.  —  Mr. 
Ponty  sent  Prince  Arthur,  a  good  shaped  rose  with  a 
clear  white  throat. — Several  fancy  varieties  were  staged, 
but  they  did  not  appear  to  be  any  improvement  on  those 
already  in  cultivation.  Some  Fuchsias  and  Petunias 
were  shown,  about  which  we  have  nothing  to  state. 

Fruit,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  not  above  me- 
diocrity. A  well-formed  Providence  Pine-apple,  weigh- 
ing 9  lbs.  11  oz.,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Chapman,  gr.  to 
J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  Lord  Boston,  had 
the  same  variety  of  Pine-apple,  weighing  8  lbs.  3  oz. ; 
and  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  another 
Providence,  weighing  6  lbs.  1 1  oz.  —  In  the  Market 
Gardeners'  class,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hill,  East  Barnet, 
produced  a  Providence  weighing  6  lbs.  12  oz.  The 
same  grower  also  had  a  Queen,  2  lbs.  14  oz.,  and  a 
Black  Jamaica,  2  lbs.  8  oz.  Mr.  Rust,  gr.  to  J. 
Maclaren,  Esq.,  sent  a  Queen  weighing  3  lbs.  ;  and 
Mr.  Biewin,  gr.  to  R.  Gunter,  Esq.,  the  same  kind  of 
fruit,  weighing  2  lbs.  12  oz. 

Grapes.  —  Fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Black  Prince  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Frost,  gr.  to  Lady 
I  Grenville,  at  Dropmore  ;  Black  Hamburgh  by  Mr. 
Stent,  gr.  to  W.  Herbert,  Esq.,  of  Clapham  j  the  same 
variety  by  Mr.  Foggo,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Aberceru  ; 
Black  Hamburgh,  good  Muscats,  white  Muscadines,  and 
Black  St.  Peter's,  by  Mr,  Rust,  gr.  to  J.  Maclaren, 
Esq. ;  Black  Hamburgh  by  Mr.  Tumbull,  gr.  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  Blenheim ;  the  same  variety, 
Dutch  Sweetwater,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  by  Mr. 
Brewin  ;  tolerably  good  Muscats  by  Mr.  Kemp,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Grillion  ;  Stillwell's  Sweetwater  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  by  Mr.  M'Walter,  gr.  to  Col.  Challoner  ; 
and  Chasselas  Musque  by  Mr.  Chapman,  gr.  to  J.  B. 
Glegg,  Esq.— In  the  Market  Gardeners'  class,  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Oak  Hill,  produced  excellent  Black  Ham- 
burgh ;  Mr.  Toy,  Oatlands  Palace-gardens,  Wey- 
bridge.  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  and  very  good 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  and  Mr.  Chapman, 
of  VauxhaU,  good  samples  of  Sweetwater.    A  single 


bunch  of  Black  Prince,  weighing  2J  lbs,,  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Chapman,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq,  ;  Mr.  Davis, 
of  Oak  Hill,  had  a  monstrous  bunch  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, weighing  3  lbs.  4  oz.  ;  but  it  was  disqualified  by 
the  judges,  on  account  of  their  considering  it  to  be,  not 
the  heaviest  single  bnnch,  but  three  distinct  bunches 
issuing  from  one  eye. 

The  best  Peaches,  by  far,  were  a  half-dozen  Royal 
George  from  Ireland,  produced  by  Mr.  Robertson,  gr. 
to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  at  Corraghmore.  These 
were  very  large,  handsomely  grown,  beautifully 
coloured,  and  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  transit, 
in  excellent  condition  ;  Mr.  Chapman,  gr.  to  J.  B. 
Glegg,  Esq.,  had  good  specimens  of  Grosse  Mignonne; 
and  Mr.  Vare,  gr.  to  Gen.  Lygon,  Spring  Hill,  Oxon, 
fair  fruit  of  Royal  George  and  Bellegarde  ;  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham,  sent 
Late  Admirable ;  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  Sir  G. 
Philips,  Bart.,  Royal  George,  and  Yellow  Alberge. 
Fine  looking  Scarlet  Nectarines  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq. ;  EIruges,  by  Mr. 
Foggo,  and  Brugnon  Nectarines  by  Mr.  Evans,  gr. 
to  Mrs.  Newdigate,  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire. 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pears,  and  Sturmer  Pippin 
Apples  of  last  year's  growth,  still  in  good  condition, 
were  communicated  by  Mr.  Nottidge,  of  Streatham  ; 
Brown  Turkey  Figs  by  Mr.  Foggo  ;  the  same  kind  of 
Fig  by  Mr.  Chapman,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.  ;  and 
May  Duke  Cherries,  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Hamp- 
ton  Court,  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston. 

Strawberries. —  Fine  specimens  of  British  Queen 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Busby,  gr.  to  S.  Crawley,  Esq., 
Stockwood  Park,  Luton,  and  the  whole  of  these,  even 
the  tips,  frequently  pale  in  this  variety,  were  well 
coloured.  The  same  sort  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
gr.  to  J.  B.  Boothby,  Esq.,  and  by  Mr.  Toy.  The  latter 
likewise  contributed  Keens'  Seedling,  as  did  also  Mr, 
Monro,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  of  Colney  House,  St.  Alban's. 
Well- grown  British  Queen  Strawberries  in  pots  were 
produced  by  Mr.  Elliott.  Keens'  Seedling  by  Mr.  Monro, 
and  the  same  variety  by  Mr.  Toy. 

Melons. —Several  were  exhibited,  and,  considering 
the  season,  they  were  generally  well  ripened.  Mr. 
Monro  showed  (as  the  heaviest  Melon)  a  fruit  of  his 
Egyptian  Hybrid  Green- fleshed,  weighing  7  Ihs.  8  oz. ; 
and  Mr.  Gadd,  of  Betchworth  Castle,  a  Canteloup 
weighing  5  lbs.  13  oz.  The  first  prize  for  the  best 
flavoured  Melon  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fleming,  for  his 
Hybrid  raised  between  the  Hoosainee  and  Ispahan  ; 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  Welding,  gr.  to  Capt.  Kennett, 
of  Ham,  for  a  Hybrid  Green-fleshed.  Other  Melons 
consisted  of  a  Beechwood,  6  lbs.  4  oz. ;  a'  Hybrid  Green- 
fleshed,  3  lbs.  12  oz. ;  Snow's  Green-fleshed,  Hybrid 
Persian,  Cuthill's  Scarlet-fleshed,  and  Wood's  Egyp- 
tian Green-fleshed. 

Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  J.  Thome,  Esq.,  sent  a  small 
cluster  of  fruit  of  the  Musa  Gaveadishii,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  he  is  very  successful. 


Royal  Botanic,  Jtme  12. — The  plants  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding report  having  been  very  generally  reproduced  at  this 
show,  we  confine  our  observations  entirely  to  the  PilbjectB 
which  we  did  not  remark  at  Chiswick,  Messrs.  Henderson,  of 
Pine-apple-tjlace.  had  a  small  plant  of  Iheir  i-harminir  Begonia 
cinnabarina  ;  Messrs.  Veitcb,  their  evergreen  shrab  Escallonia 
macrantha,  which  is  reported  to  be  tiardy,  aod  Dipladenia 
urophylla,  a  rather  pretty  species,  but  wanting  in  brilliancy  of 
colour,  Mr,  Ivison,  gr.  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northum- 
berland, sent  Curcuma  cordata,  a  somewhat  scarce  plant. 

Mr.  Falconer,  gr.  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam,  exhibited  a 
group  of  tall  Cacti,  large,  and  well  flowered.  The  sorts  were 
Epiphyllum  Jenliinsoni,  and  its  larere  flowered  variety,  E.  spe- 
ciosum,  Cereus  speeiosissimus  and  C.  Mallesonii,  and  its  rose- 
coloured  variety. — Messrs,  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  showed  their 
dwarf  Cereus  called  Leeanus,  a  beautilul  kind,  with  four  large 
semi-double  orange  scarlet  flowers  placed  on  its  summit,  one, 
as  it  were,  at  each  corner  of  a  square,  and  bending  gracefully 
outwards, 

OEcniDS.-Mr,  Barnes,  gr.  to  H.  ITaubury,  Esq.,  sent  a  col- 
lection consisting  of  Brassia  WrajEe.  Oociilium  altissimum, 
0.  lurid  um  guttatum,  the  Brassia-like  O.  phymatochilum,  the 
large  flowered  Phulffinopsis,  Saccolabium  guttatum  and 
piEBiiiorsum,  a  very  fine  plant  of  the  hardy  Lady's  Slipper 
(C^pripedium  speccabile),  Aerides  Brookii,  and  the  rosy  variety 
of  Epidendrum  macrocbilum.  The  saaie  grower  also  had 
Barkeria  meiaoocaulon. — Mr.  Mylnm,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq., 
sent  a  large  and  fine  Aerides  odoratum.  hardly  forward 
enough  ;  Odontoglossum  Lindle}anum,  and  Paphinia  cristata. 
—Mr.  Schroder  had  Coryanthes  macrantha,  with  one  flower 
open,  and  Vanda  tricolor. — Messrs.  RoUisson,  Acioeta  Bar- 
keri,  with  a  fine  spike  of  yellow  flowers,  and  Coryanthes 
macrantha. 

Stove  and  Gbeenhouse  Plants, — Mr,  Barnes,  gr.  to  H. 
Hanbury,  Esq  ,  produced  Tremandra  verticillata,  Erica  Caven- 
dishii, Boronia  serrulata,  Ixora  coccinea.  Azalea  variegatBj, 
iEschynantbus  Boschianus,  Henderson's  Pimelea,  Franciscea 
acuminata,  Dipladenia  splendens,  and  D,  crassinoda.  D. 
cra&sinoda,  a  beautiful  plant  when  well  flowered,  was 
pretty  generally  ex-ibited  at  this  show.  Another  collec- 
tion of  10  well  grown  plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  Croxford, 
gr.  to  H.  Barnes,  Esq.,  of  Stamford-hill.  It  consisted  of  Gom- 
pholobium  versicolor,  Ixora  coccinea,  Afhelexis  macrantha 
purpurea  and  humilis,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Epacris  miniata, 
very  highly  coloured  ;  Phaauocoma  proliferum,  ihe  blue  Les- 
cheaauUia,  the  white-flowered  Vinca,  and  Allamanda  cathar- 
tica.— Mr.  Laybank,  gr.  to  T.  Maudslay,  Escj,,  of  Norwood,  sent 
the  best  variety  of  Aphelexis  sesamoides,  Erica  depressa  and  E. 
ventricosa  alba,  Hoya  carnosa,  the  red-blossomed  Lesche- 
naultia, Boronia  serrulata,  a  Choiozema,  a  Dillwynia,  and  an 
Azalea— Mr.  Green  had  an  excellent  specimen  of  Mr.  For. 
tune's  Gardenia,  but  its  beauty  was  unfortunately  over.  It 
had  had  a  dozen  blossoms  on  it  at  one  time.— Mr.  Carson  sent 
Mu.'isaioda  frondosa  in  excellent  condition,  its  large  white  bracts 
ooDtrasiing  strikingly  with  the  broad  green  leaves  and  small 
yellow  flowers  —In  Mrs.  Lawrence's  collection  were  Gompho- 
iotnutn  splendens,  so  trained  as  to  form  a  charming  little  bash 
of  the  clearest  yellow  ;  and  a  capitally  bloomed  plant  of  the 
Fuchsia-like  Abelia  floribunda.  The  latter  was  at  least  3  feet 
hiu'h  aud  as  much  through. 

Roses  were  in  good  condition.  Messrs.  Lane  had  a  most 
beautiful   specimen   of  the  comparatively  new  Kose  Souvenir 

d'un  Ami white,  tinged  in  the  centre  with  salmon,   large  and 

handsome.  Their  "  Queen,"  too,  was  the  admiration  of  every- 
one.   The  other  kinas  were  Cuenedole,  Comcesse  Mole,  Great 
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Westwn,  Madame  flantter,  Pau-  ferros,  S.)u»euir  de  l^  Ma. 
niaL=o  1,  f  abvier,  Miellez,  Mis8  G'egs.  and  Devomeoais.  Mr. 
Francis  had  Las  Cases,  Belle  de  St,  Cyr,  Pauline  Planner, 
Fulgens.  Dae  de  Cazes,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Madsm  LaflFay,  William 
Jesse,  CbeoHole,  and  Coupe  d'Heie.  Among  Messrs.  Paul's 
were  Baronne  Prevos',  Charles  Doval,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  finely 
bloomed,  Nephetos,  Augnstine  Mouchelet,  and  others.  la  Mr. 
Terry's  group  wa?  a  fine  example  of  La  Danphine.  Yellows 
consisted  of  Harrisonii,  Persian,  Qaeeu  Vxtoria,  Smith's 
Vicomtesse  de  Cazes,  flavescens,  La  Pactole,  and  Pauline 
Piantier.    Mr.  S  randish  had  a  new  Rose  in  the  way  of  Safranot. 

Some  Fuchsias  were  shown,  and  we  remarked  an  interesting 
collection  of  Rananculnses  from  Mr.  C.  Tjso.  of  Walliogford. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  leading  sorts  which  the  collec- 
tion contained :  Berinus.  Dr.  Chaoning,  KiUour's  Queen, 
Apollo  (dark),  Jsiobe,  Robert  Burns.  Lambton,  Gomer,  Amasis, 
Enchanter,  and  Tyso'a  new  seedlings — Exhibitor,  Elegance, 
Captivator,  Festus,  and  Tysnnius. 

FaniT  was  produced  at  this  show,  hut  with  one  or  perhaps 
two  exceptions  it  was  not  remarkable  either  for  quality  or 
quantity.  Of  tropical  fruits  Mr.  Ivisou  sent  examples  of  Gam- 
boge, Star  Apple,  Loquat,  ripe  and  unripe  Vanilla,  and  Dios- 
pyros  Sapota. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Baleman's  Orchids. — The  following  list  of  some 
of  the  prices  obtained  at  the  late  sale  of  these  plants  will 
probably  interest  a  good  many  of  our  readers  ;  — An- 
gTEecum  eburneum,  a  fine  specimen,  fetched  19/.  195.  ; 
A.  caudatum,  two  plants  in  one,  each  coming  into 
flower,  18/.  18s.;  Aeridesaffine,  tine  specimen,  14/.  14s. ; 
A,  odoratum,  ditto  ;  A.  macnlosum,  8/.  ISs.  6d.  ;  A. 
qtfinquevuluera,  6/.  15s.;  Vanda  suavis,  17/.  17s.  ;  V. 
Batemanni,  5/. ;  Cattleja labiata,  11/.  lis.;  C.  Aclandiae, 
two  plants  in  one,  11/.  lis.;  C.  Walkeriana,  7/.  17s.  6rf.; 

C.  maxima,  6/.  6s.  ;  Ccelogyne  cristata,  71.  Is.  ;  Cory- 
anthes  Fieldingii,  7/.  7s. ;  Saecolabium  gotta'um,  fine 

'  plant,  12/.  Is.  6rf.  ;  S.  ampullaceum,  10/.  10s. ;  Den- 
drobium  densifliirum,  fine  plant,  11/.  6s.  ;  D.  Dal- 
housieanum,  5/.  10s.  ;  D.  Devonianum,  4/. ;  D.  caeru- 
lescens,  4/.  5s. ;  D.  moniliforme,  4/.  10s.  ;  D.  Veitchia- 
num  (Java),  6/.  6s.  ;  D.  palpebrse  (Monlmein),  4/.  5s. ; 

D.  nobile,  3/.  5s.  ;  D.  transparens,  4/.  5s.  ;  Epidendrum 
phoeniceum,  4/.  5s.  ;  Laelia  Perrinii,  fine  plant,  11/. ;  L. 
acamina'a,  5/.  ;  L.  crispa  (Cattleya  crispa),4/.  10s.  ;  L. 
cinnabarina, 3/.  15s.;  Miltonia Candida grandiflora,3/.10s,; 
M.  cuneata,  4/.  5s.  ;  M.  spectabilis,  4/.  ;  variety  of  ditto, 
"with  whole  coloured  purple  flowers,"  5/.  15s.  ;  Onci- 
dium  Martianum,  4/.  ;  0.  pelicanum.  5/.  10s. ;  Pha- 
Isenopsis  amabiiis,  4/.  &s. ;  P.  grandiflora,  3/.  5». ;  P. 
rosea,  ]/.  3s. ;  Ansellia  africana,  3/.  12s-  &d. ;  Anguloa 
Ruckeri,  3/.  3s.  ;  A.  Clowesii,  21.  15s. ;  Barkeria  Skiu- 
neri,  2/.  15s. ;  Bolbophyllum  Lobbii  (Java),  2/.  3s.  ; 
and  OJoutoglossum  citrosmum,  3/.  10s.  Other  lots,  of 
which  there  were  in  all  202,  fetched  from  lUs.  to  21.  10s, 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week. J 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

PASTlcnLAH  attention  should  at  all  times  be  paid  to 
the  preparation  of  winter-fiowering  plants,  and  first  and 
foremost  of  these  is  the  Azalea.  Those  plants  which 
were  forced  early,  and  have  completed  their  growth, 
should  be  gradually  exposed  to  a  cooler  temperature  ; 
and,  when  their  blossom  buds  are  perfected,  they  should 
be  placed  out  in  an  open  airy  situation.  As  soon  as  the 
season  is  turned,  those  which  have  fided  their  pots  with 
roots  should  be  favoured  with  a  slight  shift,  which  will 
be  found  pariicu'arly  serviceable  to  those  varieties  of  a 
half-deciduous  habit,  like  A,  indica  alba  ;  for  the  con- 
sequent activity  of  the  roots  tends  very  considerably  to 
preserve  their  foliage  under  cool  treatment  in  autumn, 
besides  giving  additional  substance  and  stability  to  the 
flowers.  As  habit  becomes  a  second  nature,  these  ear. 
iiest  forced  plants  of  last  season  will,  of  course,  come  in 
for  the  same  purpose  this  year.  Euphorbia,  Eranthe- 
mum,  Justicia,  Vinca,  Begonia,  Gesnera,  Gardenia, 
Franciscea,  Jasminum,  Aphelantira,  PoLnsettia,  Torenia, 
Cactus  truncatus,  &c.,  are  useful  for  autumn  and  winter 
flowering.  The  existing  plants  of  this  kind  should  con- 
tinue to  receive  every  encouragement  in  the  way  of  rich 
soil,  liberal  pot  room,  and  an  adequate  amount  of  heat 
and  moisture,  that  they  may  form  handsome,  healthy 
specimens.  It  is  well  also  to  propagate  some  young 
plants  of  many  of  these  kinds,  as  they  will  be  useful  for 
flowering  in  small  pots  this  season,  and  will  be  grown 
on  to  make  the  larger  specimens  for  next.  All  free- 
growing  plants  should  be  encouraged  with  weak  manure 
water  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the  progress 
irhich  the  roots  have  made  towards  the  sides  of  the  pots. 
FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SIIRCBBERIES. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  whose  foliage  is 
now  fully  matured,  should  be  taken  up,  dried,  cleaned, 
and  stored  in  an  airy  room  till  autumn.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  throw  away  the  old  bulbs  which  have 
been  forced,  or  to  stick  them  into  some  out-of-the-way 
border,  and  take  no  further  notice  of  them  ;  but  they 
are  well  worthy  of  a  greater  share  of  attention.  If, 
alter  being  well  ripened,  they  are  taken  out  of  the  soil, 
carefully  stored  in  a  dry  room  during  their  season  of 
rest,  and  in  autumn  replanted  in  beds  of  light  rich  soil, 
a  healthy  stock  will  be  established  in  a  few  years,  and 
from  these  the  largest  and  soundest  bulbs  can  annually 
be  selected  for  forcing.  Of  the  remainder,  those  which 
are  large  enough  to  flower  at  all  may  be  planted  in  the 
flower  garden,  where  they  are  highly  ornamental  during 
the  spring  months,  and  are  at  the  same  time  preparing 
themselves  for  forcing  in  future  yeai-s.  Therefore  let 
all  the  old  bulbs  you  have  in  or  out  of  the  ground 
be  taken  care  of  till  the  planting  season  arrives. 
Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  other 
herbaceous  plants,  must  be  neatly  tied  to  good  strong 
stakes  ;  but  this  is  very  different  to  bundling  them  np 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  light  and  air. 
The  object  of  tying  is  to  enpport  the  weight  of  the 


plants  ;  but,  ac  the  same  time,  light  and  air  should  be 
freely  admitted  amongst  the  branches.  In  tying  the 
Hollyhock,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  bind  up  six  or 
eight  shoots  to  one  stake,  in  which  case  the  flowers  are 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  leaves.  The  proper 
way  is  to  select  a  few  of  the  strongest  shoots  of  each 
plant,  and  tie  them  to  separate  stakes,  placed  sufficiently 
distant  to  admit  light  and  air  ;  so  treated,  the  flowers 
display  themselves  to  advantage,  and  their  appearance 
is  truly  noble. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  shoots  which  are  retained  on  wall  fruit  trees 
require  attention  in  nailing  or  tying,  as  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  trees  very  much  depends  upon  the  shoots  not 
being  allowed  to  crowd  or  interfere  one  with  another  ; 
and  if  their  ornamental  appearance,  in  an  artistical 
point  of  view,  is  any  object,  the  shoots  should  be  laid 
in  at  proper  angles  while  they  are  young.  Continue 
pinching  the  points  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  shoots, 
and  especially  where  they  are  blighted  ;  it  is  a  very 
quick  way  of  destroying  myriads  of  insects,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant.  Continue  the  exterminating  process 
wherever  insects  make  their  appearance,  as  well  upon 
the  smaller  bush  fruits  as  upon  the  wall  trees.  'The 
garden  engine  should  be  at  work  every  night  and 
morning  upon  these  and  the  walls.  Early  Cherries  par- 
ticularly require  this,  as  the  black  fly  is  making  its 
appearance,  and  if  not  destroyed  in  time  will  soil  the 
fruit  as  well  as  injure  the  leaves.  Where  common  tiles 
have  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  keeping  Strawberry 
fruit  clean,  they  should  occasionally  be  turned  up,  by 
which  a  congregation  of  snails,  beetles,  and  other  in- 
jurious insects,  will  be  exposed  to  view,  and  may  be 
easily  destroyed.  The  facility  with  which  this  may  be 
done  gives  the  tiles  a  great  advantage  over  Grass  or 
straw,  as  the  latter  materials  harbour  insects  without 
affording  the  means  of  getting  at  them, 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

No  crops  after  this  time  should  be  sown  so  thickly  as 
to  require  much  thinning,  for  in  hot  dry  weather  con- 
siderable injury  is  thereby  done  to  the  plants  which  are 
retained.  Plants  sown  now  for  future  transplanting 
should  be  sown  much  thinner  than  would  have  been 
thought  necessary  a  month  or  six  weeks  back  ;  this  is 
to  allow  them  a  longer  period  to  grow  before  they  will 
need  to  be  removed,  and  in  order  that  they  may  then 
be  carefully  lifted  with  large  balls  of  earth.  Make 
regular  sowings  of  Turnips  and  Spinach,  and  of  Let- 
tuces and  other  salads,  once  in  two  or  three  weeks  ; 
sow  a  bed  of  Carrots,  and  of  Onions,  for  using  in  a 
young  state  ;  and  as  small  roots  of  Beet  are  generally 
preferred,  a  late  crop  of  them  should  now  be  sown.  A 
sowing  should  be  made  of  the  Vanack,  or  early  dwarf 
Sugar-loaf  Cabbage,  for  late  summer  and  autumn  use  ; 
and  of  Knight's  Protecting  Broccoli,  for  late  spring 
use.  Cardoons  should  now  be  transplanted  from  the 
frames  or  pots,  choosing  a  moist  or  dull  day  for  the 
purpose,  and  watering  them  afterwards  in  hot  weather 
till  they  are  thoroughly  established.  Let  the  leaves  of 
Garlic  be  tied  in  knots,  to  check  the  production  of 
flowers,  and  assist  thereby  the  development  of  the  roots, 


pool  should  do  there  what  we  do  in  London.  It  is  not  quite 
fair  to  ask  a  metropolitan  Paper  to  perform  purely  local  doty. 
There  is  plenty  to  do  at  Liverpool  and  every  other  principal 
port. 
Insects;  W F.  You  will  find  an  account  with  figure  of  the 
Otiorhynchus  tenebricosus  in  its  perfect  state  in  the  Gard. 
Chron.,  p.  316, 1842.  Its  transformations  are  similar  to  those 
of  Odorhynchus  sulcatus,  which  are  represented  in  the  atj- 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Jnne  13, 1S50, 
a*  observcn  at  the  HortictUtorai  Garden,  Clmwick. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Asparagus  :  Anon.  You  may  apply,  in  February  or  March,  as 
much  as  20  lbs.  of  salt  to  a  bed  33  feet  in  length  by  4  feet  in 
wdth.J 

Black  Beetles  :  (3  (7.  If  your  floor  cannot  be  pierced  as  we 
formerly  recommended,  then  you  h^d  better  procure  one  of 
the  capital  traps  sold  by  Marchant,  253,  Regent's  Circus,  Ox- 
ford-street; or  Jacltson,  19,  Tbreadneedle-strpet. 

Books:  Alpha.  Ba.x.ier's  "British  Flowering  Plants"  is  very 
useful;  but  it  only  contains  one  species  of  each  genus. 
Moore  on  Ferns  is  cheap,  Newman's  is  more  costly, 
Francis's,  of  which  there  is  a  new  edition  just  ou^,  is  between 
the  two;  either  will  probably  serve  your  turn.— .7 Poo?e.  You 
must  study— 1,  ".«chool  Botany  ;"  2,  "Elements  of  Botany," 
in  which  you  will  find  all  the  information  you  seek.  You 
have  put  tbe  cart  before  the  horse. 

Gaeden  Mesiobanda  :  Bdmsley.  We  cannot  insert  statements 
from  anonymous  correspondents  or  interested  parties. 

Gdano  :  A  Subscriber.  If  the  public  will  support  us,  merely  by 
adopting  our  advice,  or  by  opening  their  ejes  a  little  wider 
than  usual,  we  shall  break  up  the  neet  of  thieves,  numerous 
and  atroDg  as  thej  fancy  themselves,    But  the  men  of  Liver- 


companying  woodcut.  1,  the  perfect  insect  somewhat  mag- 
nified ;  2,  its  larva  or  grub  of  the  natural  size  ;  3,  ditto  mag- 
nified ;  4,  the  pupa  magnified  ;  5,  Otiorhynchus  picipes.  The 
.larvae  of  all  these  species  feed  at  the  roots  of  plants,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  perfect  insects  you  now  destroy  the  less 
will  your  Filbert  plantat'on  suflfer  by-and-bye.  W—SSH  W, 
The  caterpillars  sent,  which  have  done  so  much  damage  to 
ynur  Ranunculus  bed,  are  the  larvae  of  the  common  Daddy- 
long-legs  (Tipula  oleracea).  Examine  the  roots  of  the  plants 
carefully  as  soon  as  they  appear  to  flag,  and  destroy  ail  the 
flies  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the  winged  state,  which  will 
now  be  in  a  very  short  time.  IF. — E  T  C.  ^hy  did  you  not 
send  specimens  of  the  Smother  fly  ?  We  can  only  guess 
what  it  is— Psylla  Fagi,  Linn.  If  repeated  syringing  fail,  try 
whether  smartly  shaking  the  trees,  placing  under  them  large 
sheets  of  paper  covered  with  pitch,  will  not  lessen  the  evil.  W, 
— G  B.  Earnigs  may  be  trapped  by  placing  a  little  dry 
moss  in  the  bottom  of  small  garden  pots,  and  inverting  the 
latter  on  stakes  a  short  distance  from  the  ground.  Withered 
Hemlock  or  Bean  stalks  also  make  excellent  traps  for  them. 
These  should  be  examined  daily,  and  the  insects  in  them 
destroyed  J- T  D  H,  We  cannot  guess  what  is  the  species  of 
insect  found  at  the  root  of  your  Orchids  vnlthout  seeing  a 
specimen.  If  it  be  a  Podura,  we  should  scarcely  think  it 
would  injure  healthy  plants.  Please  to  send  us  some  speci- 
mens for  identifi;-ation.  W.^T  S  P.  The  iuseets  sent  from 
Pembroke  dockyard,  where  they  are  destroying  the  Oak 
stuff,  are  the  larv^  of  the  destructive  Lymexylon  navale 
(killed  by  being  sent  loose).  The  plan  suggested  by  Linnseus 
for  their  destruction  was  to  sink  the  timber  in  water,  at  the 
time  the  perfect  insects  make  their  appearance,  by  which 
they  are  destroyed.  We  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  a  piece  ot  the  wood  containing  some  of  the  injects  eent 
up  uninjured,  in  order  to  trace  their  transformations.  W,— 
J  IF.  The  beetles  infesting  the  bacon  are  the  common  bacon 
beetle  (Dermestes  lardarius),  and  the  small  insects  sent  vrith 
them  are  their  young.  In  so  bad  a  case  as  this  the  sooner 
the  bacon  is  eaten  the  better  ;  plunging  it  into  hot  water  will 
kill  the  insects.  W. 

Lilium:  eh.  Cold,  acting  upon  a  rank  watery  growth,  has 
probably  done  the  mischief. 

Names  of  PLiSTS  ;  Erzeroum.  97,  Ribes  alpinum.— P  B.  1, 
Epidendrum  tripterum  ;  2,  a  variety  of  EpidL-ndrum  aroma- 
ticum  ;  3,  Cymbidium  chloranchum  ;  4,  Phaius  bicolor.  We 
must  decline  answering  your  inquiries  in  fu-iure,  it  yon  iriK 
not  state  where  the  plants  come  Irom,  Refusing  this,  surely 
very  reasonable,  information,  quadruples  our  trouble. — An 
Old  Subscriher.  No ;  it  is  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium. — 
Rougham.  Smilacina  racemo^a. — G  PH.  Some  Hypnum ; 
Ervum  hirsumm  and  Festuca  ovina. — iZaueiutcood.  CoHomia 
lateritia.- iJ  Cox.  Anaajris  indica. 

Peas:  A  Market  Gardener.  The  "Early  May"  Pea  is  not  in- 
variably single  blossomed.  Whether  it,  or  any  other  variety, 
may  or  may  not  produce  only  single  blossoms,  depends  upon 
ciri;umstances  over  which  a  seedsman  has  no  control,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  be  liable  to  an  actiou,  we  should  suppose, 
if  what  are  called  *' single  blossomed"  should  occasionally 
produce  double  blo-soms  ;  but  if  he  warrant  the  contraryj 
of  course  be  muit  abide  by  the  consequences.!! 

Pines  :  B  A  L.  No  Conifers  like  chalk.  If  yon  have  any  near 
you  which  form  an  exception,  then  yon  may  form  an  opinion 
by  comparing  the  habits  of  those  you  want  vrith  what  yoo. 
have. 

Pits  :  Suh,  The  drip  will  be  carried  down,  if  the  back  is  2  feet 
higher  than  the  front  on  a  width  of  8  feet ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  sashes  may  be  made  to  slope  1  foot  in  4. J 

Potatoes  :  John  Laicson.  Your  plant  has  been  killed  by  excess 
of  water.  All  plants  are  injured  by  excess  of  water;  the 
Potato  more  readily  than  many.  The  "disease"  is  not 
indicated  by  your  roots,  &c.,  rotting.  They  could  not  do 
otberwife. 

Slugs:  Stratcherries,  Slices  of  Swede  Turnip  make  good  decoys 
for  slugs  ;  or  ducks  will  eat  them,  and  lime-water  applied 
night  and  morning^,  when  slugs  are  feeding,  will  soon  rid  you 
of  them  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  efifectual  remedy  is  pretty-^ 
strong  gas  water  applied  at  feeding  time,  provided  you  can 
use  it  without  its  touching  your  plants. J 

ilisc;  F Z.  We  must  refer  you  to  advertisements;  we  cannot 

undertake  to  do  the  business  of  advertisers. Ravensicood, 

Glvcine  sinensis  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root, 
struck  in  heat,  or  by  layers.  A  Pomegranate  is  certain  to 
flower  against  a  south  wall,  as  soon  as  it  is  old  enough,  pro- 
vided the  border  is  well  drained.  The  Laburauii  is  mil- 
dewed ;  you  cannot  prevent  it  now  ;  it  is  probably  of  no 
great  consequence.  The  common  Eng'ish  Buckbf-aa  is  not 
sold,  but  grows  everywhere  in  marshy  places.  You  had 
better  trj  the  tank  water  esperimentaliy  before  you  use  it  on 
a  serious  scale.  We  have  no  experience  with  it.—  }F M,  Ely, 
You  can  have  the  Numbers  ;  the  price  is  23.  6d. —  WAa'jRoA~ 
tveli.  We  do  not  know  what  Lilly  band  is. 


SEEDLING    FLOWERS. 

Calceolaetas  :  J  R  R.  Crushed  to  pieces  in  coming  through 
the  post,*— IF  C.  So  shrivelled  up  that  no  opinion  of  their 
merits  could  be  formed.  Can  you  favour  us  with  fresh 
blooms.*— J  (?.  Prettily  marked.  All  inferior  to  binds  already 
in  cultivation.  The  best  are  9,  13,  13,  26,  27,  aod  ZO  *—Eilju 
icv:k.  Clear  yellow,  mottled  with  rich  brown  ;  size  and  sub- 
stance good,  but  hardly  round  enough.*— -Inoji.  Numbers  all 
detached  when  received,  therefore  we  cauuot  distinguish 
them.  They  are  all  more  or  leas  deficient  in  shape  ;  of  one 
of  them,  however — the  largest — we  should  like  to  see  better 
specim^^na.  The  white  ground  variety  is  striking  ;  but  it  iB 
much  too  small,  and  otherwise  defective.' 

Honeisdckle  :  T  B.  Your  seedling  does  not  appear  to  be  anj 
improvement  on  the  Scarlet  Trumpet.* 

Pansies  :  Y  Y.  38,  white  ground,  top  petals  dark  purple,  lower 
petals  margined  with  the  same  colour,  good  eye,  which  joins 
the  margm— a  great  defect,  4,  purple,  with  a  white  ground ; 
worthless  as  a  show  flower.  Ho,  white  ground,  top  petals 
rosy  purple,  lower  petals  margined  with  the  sa:re  colour; 
large,  but  thin  and  rough.  CI,  rich  dark  mulberry  self;  a 
promising  flower.  2,  rich  yellow  ground,  top  petals  dark 
maroon,  lower  petals  margined  with  the  same  colour,  eye 
good  ;  a  full  sized  and  fine  flower." 

ScABLET  Pelabgunicm  :  IF  Turner.  Your  seedling  had  fallen 
to  pieces  before  it  reached  us.  We  can  therefore  only  speak 
of  its  colour,  which  is  brilliant," 
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TURNIP  SEEDS. 

DUNCAN  HAIRS  having  personally  superintended 
the  selection  and  growth  of  the  Turnip  Seed  he  offers, 
can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  genuine.     Likewise, 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  erery   description,   of  first-rate 
quality  and  low  in  price.     Catalogues  with  prices  free. 

Garden  Tools,  Nets,  andevery  article  connected  with  the  trade 
•wholesale  and  retail. 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  109.  St.  Martin*s-lane,  Charing-cross. 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAINING  :  fHE~~DERBY 
LEVEL. — A  Yery  Superior  Draining  Level,  of  great  eim- 
pUcity,  price  31.  5$  ,  to  be  bad  of  the  Maker,  Mr.  John  Davts, 
Optician,  Derby.  The  above  is  securely  packed  and  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  empire. 


BELL'S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  is  ready  for 
use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint.  For  beauty 
it  is  pre-eminent,  gmog  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUT 
STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Ruman  Cement,  or  any 
other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  I,  2,  and  3  cwt.,  at  85.,  Ids.,  and  213., 
casks  inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS.— Invaluable  for  cheapness, 
beauty,  and  permanence  :  not  half  the  cost  of  other  paints, 
always  ready  for  n=e,  will  keep  good  lor  >ears,  and  therefore 
well  suited  for  exportation.  Krilliaut  binck,  25. ;  rich  brown, 
'3s,  9d.  ;  greens  and  light  colours  4s.  per  gallon, 

G.  Bell  and  Co.,  2,  Wellington- street,  Goswell-street,  London. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTS  ROOFING 
F  ELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid 
on  wi  h  great  faciliry  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id  per  square  foot, 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
Cboggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowuate-hill,   London. 


COUTH   WALES  RAILWAY.— NOTICE  is  hereby 

O    given,   that  this  Railway  will    be  opened  for   Passenger 
Traffic  on  the  19th  of  June,  1850.     Trains  will  start  as  under  : 

A.M.     A.M.      P.M.     P.M.  A.M.    P  M. 

Swansea— Week  Days    7.0    10.30    2.0      6.0    Sunday  7.0     6.0 
Chepstow  do.  S.O    12.0      4.30     7.0        do.       7,0     6.0 

Calling  at  Intermediate  Stations  as  per  Train  Bills,  whit-h 
will  he  procurable  at  the  Stations  on  the  Railway  on  and  after 
the  18lh  June.  By  order  of  the  Directors, 

FeEDERICK  G.  SADNDEBS.'SeC. 


CORN"  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,   BARLEY,  OATS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE^'cOMPANY  most  con- 
fidently  recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  u^^ed  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  product 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Kitrateof  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt.  G>psum  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teratioD,  all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  Pursee,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


MANURES. — The   following    Manures   are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 


Com  and  Grass  Sdanure,  per  ton 
Clover  ilanure,  do. 
Turnip  Manure,  do. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime 
Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites 


.  £10 
11 
7 
7 
5 


Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B,  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  percent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  IO5.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  <tc. 

LAWES'S  PATENT  MANURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Mr.  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MAJNURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes's  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. — Apply  to  William  E. 
Bendle  and  Co.,  Union. road,  Plymouth. 


WANTED,  A  GELDING,  15  hands  high,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  years  of  age,  powerful,  with  good  action,  and 
quiet  to  ride  or  drive.  Auy  breeder  or  farmer  having  a  horse 
of  the  above  descrip'ion.  well  broke  in  and  perfectly  sound, 
may  hear  of  a  purchaser  by  stating  full  particulars,  with  price, 
to  T.  M  ,  12,  Star-street.  Paddington,  Loodon. 

N.B. —No  dealer  will  be  attended  to. 


/  ^  AKUbW  WEi'b,  WISHING  NETS,  SsaEEfNErti. 
VJ  — New  Garden  Net,  made  by  machinery,  lirf.  per  yard  ; 
Tanned  Fishing  Nets,  Jrf.  per  yard  ;  3-strand  Thread  Neis,  to 
protect  fruit  from  wasps  and  flies,  Gd.  per  square  yard — this 
article  has  been  approved  by  tha  Horticultural  Society,  dipped 
in  preparation  to  prevent  decay.  All  kind  of  Seine,  Trdmmel, 
Casting,  Dras,  Hoop,  and  other  Nsts  cheap.  Strong  Sheep 
Nets  of  New  Zealand  Cord  or  C-icoa-nut  Fibre,  4^d.  per  yard, 
4  feet  high.— R.  RicHAEDsoN,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New.road, 
London.  N.  B.  Maker  of  the  -Patent  Rabbit-proof  Wire 
Fentiog,  Gld.  per  square  yard. 


GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— Superphos- 
phate of  Lime  (See  reports  of  esperiments  in  Ro;.al  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal,  Vol.  6,  Part  2),  Guano,  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian,  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  of  known  value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. — Apply  to  Mabk 
FoTHEBGiLL,  201a,  Upper  Thames- s treet,  London.     


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
tiiem  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bbight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antont  Gibbs  and  Sons 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS    AAD    ilURxJ-CLLXUitAL 
BUILD  DfG. 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
»  improved  "  FLUE  BOILER"  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  trom  that  of  li'O  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  eff'ective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  principle.    Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  waier. 
%*  A  liberal  Iiiscount  to  the  Trade. 
W.  HrLL,  Horticultural  Works    Greenwich. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTEKS 


PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  <fcc.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
reepect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  Zd,  to  \s.  6d. 
per  supei^cial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  9d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY   HOT   WaTRR, 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Honiculturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
firiends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Inm,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  vrill 
■be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  ot  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobilitj's  seats  and  principal 
Ntirseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-!-treet,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  tor  beating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
emamental  designs,  balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  ibci 


Etie  Agricultural  (Bunttt* 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOTVING  WEEKS. 
WsD>E8DAi,  June    19— Ai:riculriiral  Society  of  Emilaod. 
Thdhbhat,         —        20— Asricultural  Imp.  Society  ol  Ireland; 
Weonesdat,     —        Cfj  —  Agricu  tural  Society  ofEnjland. 
TauBBBAi,        —       27— ACTicuItural  Imp,  Society  of  Ireland. 

A  MOVEMENT  has  recently  taken  place  in  several 
influential  quarters  to  obtain  an  alteration  of  the 
Scotch  Law  of  Hypothec  so  far  as  regards  the  land- 
lord's power  to  compel  a  repayment  by  a  purchaser 
for  grain  bought  by  sample  in  open  market  from  a 
tenant  against  whom  a  right  of  hypothec  has  been 
executed  by  his  landlord  for  arrear  of  rent. 

The  English  Law  of  Distress,  in  such  cases,  gives 
the  landlord  a  right  over  the  tenant's  property  only 
as  long  as  it  remains  on  the  farm,  and  ceases  when 
sold  to,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  hona  fide  pur- 
chaser ;  but  if  purchased  by  a  person  in  collusion 
with  the  seller,  with  a  fraudulent  intention,  then  the 
right  of  I'ecovery  still  remains  with  the  landlord.  In 
Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  tenant  be  placed 
under  the  bar  of  hypothec  by  his  landlord  for  arrears 
of  rent,  no  corn-dealer,  miller,  or  any  other  person, 
can  purchase  grain  from  him  by  sample  or  other- 
wise, even  in  open  market,  without  being  subjected 
to  the  liability  either  of  returning  the  grain  or  paying 
the  landlord  for  it,  even  although  he  has  already 
paid  the  price  to  the  person  from  whom  the  com 
was  purchased.  Farther,  this  law  gives  the  land- 
lord a  preferable  claim  over  his  tenant's  property,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  common  creditors — the  Crown, 
superiors,  farm-servants,  and  creditors  for  funeral 
expenses,  alone  being  excepted. 

The  obvious  operation  of  such  a  law  is  to  exclude 
the  business  of  farming  from  participating  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  ordinarv'  mercantile  transactions.     The 

tenant  can  neither  purchase  goods  nor  borrow  money    or  18  months'  credit  from  his  landlord  who  has  a 
upon  the   same  conditions  as  the  manufacturer  or   preferable  claim  over  all  common  creditors  to  his 


bably  well  adapted  to  the  condition  of  bondsmen— 
for  whom  it  was  originally  concocted — but  in  a  free 
and  enlightened  age  it  is  a  blot  on  the  statute-book. 
A  law  claiming,  for  the  lord  of  the  soil,  a  lordship 
also  over  the  bodies  and  chattels  of  his  vassals  might 
correspond,  in  some  degree,  to  the  condition  of  the 
tenantry  in  the  times  of  the  earlier  Stuarts,  but  now 
as  there  is  liberty  to  the  person  and  fi-eedom  of 
thought,  so  should  agricultural  property  be  dis- 
enthralled from  a  law  which  is  so  emphatically 
feudal  in  its  every  feature.  The  Faith  which  mer- 
chants and  commercial  men  repose  in  each  other's 
integrity,  and  which  has  infused  a  spirit  of  honour 
and  truth  into  the  transactions  of  business  life  in 
Britain,  seems  to  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the 
bargain  between  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  soil, 
wherever  a  law  exists  to  give  one  creditor  an  ex- 
clusive preference  over  all  others. 

But  what,  we  may  inquire,  have  been  the  practical 
effects  of  this  system  on  the  business  of  fanning  ia 
Scotland,  a  country  where  the  law  of  hypothec  has 
existed  so  long,  and  is  still  so  impregnably  in- 
trenched behind  the  accumulated  ramparts  of  custom, 
and  existing  engagements,  combined  Tsnth  the  in- 
ability of  the  farmers  to  free  themselves  from  its 
operation,  and  the  unwillingness  of  their  landlords 
to  forego  the  privileges  it  confers  %  Its  first  effect 
undoubtedly  has  been  to  induce  farmers  to  occupy 
land  with  comparatively  small  capital,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long-credit  system,  which  gives  them 
the  privilege  of  sowing,  reaping,  and  selling  the  first 
crop  of  a  new  lease  before  any  rent  is  asked.  The 
obvious  efi'ect  of  this  privilege  is  to  encourage  com- 
petition for  land  among  individuals  whose  capital 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  greatly  inadequate  to  stock 
and  improve  it  properly.  This  competition  so  fos- 
tered has  not  nnfrequently  presented  the  anomalous 
fact  of  land  rising  in  price,  while  the  value  of  com, 
cattle,  &c.,  has  been  long  and  rapidly  diminishing. 
The  law  of  hypothec  has  therefore  contributed 
greatly  to  the  existence  of  two  evils — the  first  an 
unnatural  competition  for  land,  and  secondly  an 
occupancy  with  a  capital  generally  much  below 
what  is  requisite  to  extensive  and  permanent 
improvements. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  removing  the  law  of 
hypothec  entirely  from  the  statute  book  of  Scot- 
land, and  substituting  in  its  stead  the  more  rational 
and  equitable  law  of  distress,  as  in  England,  would, 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  by  restricting  the  competition 
for  land  to  that  point  at  which  the  capital  employed 
must  necessarily  correspond  to  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  subjects  upon  which  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pended. Were  this  law  abolished  a  landlord  would 
reasonably  require  an  instalment  of  rent  at  the 
end  of  the  first  six  months'  occupancy,  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  15  or  18  months,  as  at  present,  and  conse- 
quently the  capital  required  in  such  a  case  must  not 
only  be  sufficient  to  stock  the  land  with  cattle, 
horses,  implements,  manures,  seed  corn,  &c.,  but 
also  leave  a  surplus  to  pay  a  half-year's  rent.  The 
law  of  distress  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
perfectly  competent  to  protect  the  landlord  against 
any  default  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 

As  matters  are  at   present,  a  tenant,  with  a  15 


merchant,  because  of  the  existence  of  a  law  which 
concedes  the  privOege  to  the  landlord  of  stepping 
in,  whenever  an  arrear  of  rent  occurs,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  whole  property  on  the  defaulter's 
farm,  and  retaining  it,  or  selling  it  for  his  own 
behoof,  and  in  full  payment  of  those  arrears  to  which 
the  hypothec  extends.  Agriculture  thus  becomes 
severed  and  isolated  from  other  branches  of  industry ; 
it  and  those  engaged  in  it  are  helotised,  and  deprived 
of  the  unfettered  freedom  which  characterises  and 
has  made  glorious  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

The  ordinary  term  of  taking  possession  of  a  farm 
in  Scotland,  in  localities  where  the  practice  of  steel- 
bow  does  not  exist,  is  at  Martinmas  (11th  Nov). 
The  tenant  occupies  the  farm  for  18  or,  at  least,  15 
months  from  that  date  before  being  called  upon  to 
pay  any  rent.  Thus  a  person  entering  a  farm  at 
Martinmas,  1850,  would  not  require  to  pay  rent 
until  Cancilemas  or  Whitsuntide,  1852,  and  then 
only  a  portion  of  it.  Rents  in  Scotland  are  either 
paid  half-yearly,  tertially,  or  quarterly,  but  in  the 
last  year  of  the  lease  the  whole  rent  must  be  paid 
before  the  tenant  can  sell  off,  or  remove  his  crop 
and  stock ;  or  failing  this,  proper  security  must  be 
granted  for  its  being  paid.  From  the  nature  of  this 
engagement  it  seems  not  unreasonable  for  the  land- 
lord to  demand  the  most  unexceptionable  security 
from  a  tenant  for  the  payment  of  his  rent ;  but  un- 
fortunately out  of  this  long-credit  system  has  arisen 
a  special  law  which  excludes  all  oidinary  creditors 
from  participating  in  a  share  of  the  effects  of  a 
bankrupt  tenant  until  the  landlord's  claim  is  settled 
in  foil.     Such  a  law  as  that  of  hypothec  is  pro- 


tenant's  effects,  is  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  an  un- 
fettered trader.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
credit  afforded  by  the  landlord,  and  the  extent  of 
preferable  claims  guaranteed  to  him  by  law,  so  must 
the  commercial  status  of  the  tenant  be  lowered  in 
the  estimation  of  all  with  whom  he  may  have 
dealings.  The  banker  freely  lends  money  to  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  upon  very  ordinary 
security,  because  he  knows  that,  happen  what  may, 
he  has  an  equal  right  with  other  creditors  to  the 
effects  of  the  individual  he  has  trusted.  With  a 
farmer  this  can  never  be  the  case  as  long  as  the 
law  assigns  to  the  landlord  the  "  lion's  share  "  of  his 
effects  in  the  event  of  a  sequestration  being  taken 
out  against  him.  The  manufacturer  may,  and  often 
does,  surmount  a  bankruptcy,  and  future  prosperity 
sometimes  enables  him  to  clear  off  old  scores,  but  a 
farmer  once  a  bankrupt  in  Scotland,  it  has  been 
more  alliteratively  than  feelingly  said,  has  no 
resource  but  a  "  turnpike  or  a  tavern."  The  case 
of  an  enterprising  tenant  who  has  sailed  too  near 
the  -wind  and  run  himself  aground  in  consequence  of 
his  very  efforts  to  obtain  greater  scope  for  improve- 
ment, is  a  particularly  hard  one— all  he  needs  bemg 
time  to  extricate  himself  from  his  present  difiiculties  ; 
his  capital  is  not  lost,  it  is  only  invested  m  his  farm 
and  will  reproduce  itself  sooner  or  later,  either  in 
part,  in  whole,  or  with  increase  according  to  the 
skill  displayed  in  laying  out,  but  he  falls  on  "  evil 
times"— a  bad  harvest,  or  a  fall  in  the  price  of  farm 
produce  occurs,  his  outgoings  exceed  his  income, 
and  he  finds  himself  by  and  bye  not  in  a  position  to 
meet  his  landlord's  agent  at  rent  day.     He  cannot 
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go  to  a  capitalist  or  banker  to  ask  assistance,  because 
the  landlord's  right  of  hypothec  stands  in  the  way  ; 
and  finally  he  is  thrown  upon  the  landlord's  mercy, 
who  may,  under  such  circumstances,  dictate  his  own 
terms.  This  is  by  no  means  a  fanciful  picture,  it  is 
a  stem  reality  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  this  year 
more  frequent  than  ever.  Is  the  landlord  to  blame  1 
No,  certainly  not  for  adopting  a  course  which  the  law 
recognizes;  but,  assuredly  yes,  if  the  tenant's  defalca- 
tion can  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  the  result  of  im- 
provements, the  benefits  of  which  are  still  unrealised, 
the  justice  either  of  ejecting  him  for  arrear  of  rent,  or 
the  exaction  of  usurious  interest  on  the  balance  due 
may  fairly  be  questioned.  Ifan  ejectment  be  made,  the 
landlord  retains  property  which  the  civil  law  re- 
cognises as  his,  but  which  the  moral  law  can  never 
sanction  as  such.  Let  landlords  concede  this  point 
—remuneration  for  unrealised  improvements— and 
the  law  of  hypothec  bad  as  it  is  both  in  principle 
and  practice,  would  press  miich  more  lightly  on  the 
tenant,  wliile  at  the  same  time  his  status  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  money  dealer  would  be  materially 
changed  to  the  better. 

Lord  Brougham's  bill  for  altering  the  law  of 
hypothec  only  goes  the  length  of  depriving  the  land- 
lord of  the  power  to  reclaim  farm  produce  sold  in 
open  market  to  a  hwidfide  purchaser.  The  terms 
of  the  bill  are  so  moderate  and  reasonable  that  even 
the  most  stringent  sticklers  for  maintaining  the 
other  provisions  of  the  law  of  hypothec  can  scarcely 
object  to  it,  or  refuse  concurrence  in  its  object, 
which  is  virtually  to  acknowledge  the  integrity  of 
all  public  sales  of  farm  produce,  and  to  protect  the 
buyer  against  the  liability  of  paying  his  purchases 
twice  over — a  state  of  matters  most  revolting  to  the 
spirit  of  British  love  of  fair  play  and  common 
sense.  J, 


ESSEX  FARMING, 
Though  the  county  consists  of  various  soils,  the 
system  of  agriculture  followed  on  the  heavy  and  lighter 
lands  respectively  is  pretty  uniform.  Corn  farming  is 
the  distingutsbiDg  feature  of  the  district,  and  Ion? 
fallows  and  diligent  hoeing  keep  the  land  very  clean  acd 
free  from  weeds.  The  four-course  system  is  generally 
adopted.  Barley  is  sometimes  sown  after  Wheat,  when 
the  land  is  in  a  rich  state,  and  excellent  crops  are  got 
by  this  management.  To  illustrate  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation we  shall  take  a  farm  of  200  acres  near  the 
Hoothings — a  clay  marl  district,  some  miles  west  of 
Chelmsford. 

The  soil  is  on  a  gentle  slope,  by  no  means  a  strong  clay, 
mixed  with  small   stones  and  chalk,  the  fields  large,  and  not 
encumbered  with  wood  or  wide  hedgerows.    The  farm  buildings 
are  abundantly  commodious  for  the  stocli  at  present  kept  by  the 
farmer.     They  are  erected  by  the  landlord  and  kept  in  repair 
by  the  tenant,  who  farms  on  a  lease  of  It  years.     Where  the 
tenant  thinks  it  necessary,  he  drains  the  land  at  his  own  ex- 
pense,  making  the  drains  22  inches  deep  and  about  32  feet 
apart,   and  filling  them  with  haulm  (stubble).    The  subsoil 
being  a  stiff  clay  forms  an  arch  over  the  haulm,  which  remains 
open  after  the  stubble  itself  has  rotted  away.     Such  drains  are 
supposed  to  last  a  14  years' lease,  and  are  of  much  benefit  to 
the  land.     They  are  made  in  the  division  that  is  to  be  fallowed. 
The  fallow  is  p'oughed  and  harrowed  as  often  during  the  sum- 
mer as  the  farmer  thinks  it  necessary,  never  less  than  five  or 
six,  and  occasionally  as  ofien  as  eight  times.     A  portion  of  it 
is  burnt  annually,  and  that  which  is  in  the  most  foul  condition 
is  chosen  for  this  operation  ;  indeed,  it  is  found  advantageous 
to  sow  Rye-grass  occasionally   with  the  preceding  crop,    in 
order  to  get  plenty  of  roots  and  organic  matter  to  assist  in  the 
combustion  of  the  clay.     Early  in  May  the  land  to  be  burnt  is 
ploughed  very  light,  well  dragged  about,  and  then  gathered 
into  heaps,  a  quantity  of  haulm  having  been  previously  placed 
in  the  centre.     This  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  earth  packed  round 
it,  care  being  taken  not  to  let  the  fire  bum  through  without 
putting  on  more  earth,  while  too  heavy  a  quantity  at  a  time 
mnst  also  be  guarded  against,  as  that  would  extinguish  the  fire. 
The  fire  is  kept  burning  slowly  night  and  day  till  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  ashes.     These  are  spread  over  the  ground  at  the 
rate  of  100  or  120  yards  an  acre,  and  at  a  cost  in  labour  of  from 
205,  to  25s.     The  effects  of  the  burning  are,  that  after  it  the 
land  dries  sooner,  can  be  worked  and  sown  earlier  in  spring, 
and  that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  '^f  crops  are  improved, 
especially  so  of  Barley  and  Clover.     Experienced  fanners  say 
that  the   oftener  it  is  burnt  the  more  the   soil  is  improved, 
and  in  many  cases  the  process  is  repeated  every  sixth  year.    It 
is  mortt  necessary  that  the  laud  should  be  well  under-drained 
before  being  burnt.     Four  or  five  acres  of  the  division  in  fallow 
are   sown  with  Swedes  and  Mangold  Wurzel,  well  manurerl. 
Half  of  this  division  is  sown  in  autumn  with  Wheat  (6  pecks 
an  acre),  the  other  half  early  in  spring  with  Barley  (4  bushels 
an  acre)  ;  the  Barley  taking  the  p'ace  of  the  Wheat  in  the  next 
rotation.     The  Barley  land  is  sown  with  34  lbs,  of  red  Clover 
to  the  acre,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  fed  off,  and  a  small 
portion  mown  for  bay.     The  Wheat  is  followed  by  Beans,  the 
land  being  dunged  and  the  seed  dibbled  in.     The  Beans  are  not 
horse-hoed,   but  kept  remarkably  clean  with  the  hand-hoe. 
They  are  hand-hoed  by  men  at  a  cost  of  3s.  an  acre  for  each 
hoeing,  and  that  is  repeated  five  times  in  a  season  if  necessary, 
but  never  lessihan  three  times.     The  Clover  and  Beans  are 
both  followed  by   Wheat.    In  the  200  acres  there  are  thus 
annually — 45  acres  in  long  fallow,  5  acres  in  roots,  75in  Wheat, 
25  in  Bar'ey,  25  in  Clover,  25  in  Beans.     The  haulm  already 
mentioned  is  the  stubble  which  is  mown  and  stacked  up  in  long 
heaps  after  harvest.     The  stubble  for  this  purpose  is  left  about 
3_feet  long,  ihefarmers  arguing  that  the  less  bulky  he  can  make 
bis  crop  in  harvest,  when  wages  are  high,  the  better.     In  this 
way  a  much  greater  number  of  bushels  of  grain  is  carried  home 
in  the  waggon,  stored  in  the  ricUyard,  and  finally  much  more 
easily  passed  through  the  th'reshing-machine.     When  the  busy 
harvest  period  is  over,  the  haulm  or  stubble  is  then  cut  with 
the  scythe  and   carried   to  the   field  where   the   operations  of 
burning  and  draining  are  to  be  efffcted  npxt  season.     Under 
this  management  the  crops  reaped  average  28  bushels  of  Wheat", 
40  of  Barley,  and  32  bushels  of  Beans.     The  whole  stock  kept 
on  this  2il0-acre  farm  is  80  sheep  in  summer,  five  or  six  cows, 
and  12  or  14  straw-yard  cattle.    Eight  work,  horses  to  do  the 
horse  work  ;  three  in  a  plough  in  wiu'er,  two  in  summer.     The 
rent  is  2O3.  an  acre  ;  tithe  and  rent  charge,  6s. ;  poor-rate,  &;c., 
1^  ^^  ^^o'^t  30«.  an  acre  altogether.     There  is  no  hay  or  straw 
n      u  ^^'^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  puano  ie  annually  bought. 


much  more  enriching  system  adopted.  By  heavy  appH- 
cations  of  purchased  matures,  and  the  conversion  of  all 
his  straw  into  excellent  dung — by  feeding  his  roots  in 
conjunction  with  cake  and  com — he  keeps  his  land  in  a 
hi^h  state  of  fertility. 

His  lighter  land  he  drains  at  his  ovra  cost,  with  2-inch  pipes, 
32  inches  deep,  and  32  feet  apart.  Heavy  land,  he  thioks,  with 
many  others  in  this  county,  receives  no  benefit  from  tile 
drainage.  His  fences  are  kept  very  narrow,  and  the  land 
ploughed  close  into  their  roots.  On  land  which  is  not  too 
heavy  for  roots  be  thinks  it  advisable  to  have  a  long  fallow, 
oerhaps  once  in  eight  years,  on  the  principle  "that  soil  which 
is  generous  to  him  should  be  treated  gratefully  in  return."  A 
crop  of  Tares  preceding  a  fallow  "draws"  the  land,  in  his 
opinion,  to  the  extent  of  20  bushels  of  Wheat  an  acre;  that  is, 
hewouM  txpecl;  40  bushels  an  acre  without  a  crop  of  Tares, 
and  only  20  bushels  when  a  crop  of  Tares  had  been  previously 
taken.  He  manures  highly  for  his  Mangold  Wurzel,  the  yellow 
globe  variety,  u=ing  30  loads  of  dung,  4  cwt.  of  Rape  dust,  and 
2  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre.  The  result  is  a  yield  of  35  tons  an 
acre  over  his  whole  crop,  and  that  he  is  now  selling  at  153.  per 
ton  on  the  spot,  to  be  sent  to  London,  which  is  equal  to  26E.  5s. 
an  acre.  The  green  crop  thus  appears  to  be  mucn  more  remu- 
nerative than  the  corn  crop,  when  it  can  be  disposed  of  on 
such  advantageous  terms  ;  40  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre,  and 
56  bushels  of  Barley  are  reckoned  equivalent  crops  when  the 
soil  is  in  equally  favourable  condition.  Wheat  is  sown  broad- 
cast, after  Clover  and  Beans,  at  the  rate  of  6  pecks  an,  acre  ; 
Barley  is  drilled  in  after  a  long  fallow  in  spring.  Mr  Hutley's 
system  is  to  have  one-fourth  of  his  farm  in  Wheat,  one-fourth  in 
fallow  and  roots,  one-fourth  in  Barley,  and  one-fourth  in 
Clover,  Trefoil,  and  Beans.  By  changing  the  latter  every 
rotation,  red  Clover  is  repeated  only  once  in  12  years,  and  a 
plant  seldom  or  never  fails.  In  the  management  of  stock  Mr. 
Hutley's  practice  is  to  turn  his  horses  into  a  large  open  yard, 
in  front  of  the  stable,  after  they  have  had  their  bait  of  corn, 
and  here  they  remain  out  night  and  day,  when  not  in  the  yoke, 
summer  and  winter.  He  is  never  troubled  with  grease  or  other 
ailments  among  his  horses.  His  sheep  are  fed  partly  in  the 
field  and  partly  in  the  yards  ;  the  couples  are  fed  in  the  field  on 
roots  ;  300  tegs  are  kept  in  two  adjoining  yards,  150  in  each- 
one  provided  with  shelter  sheds,  the  other  quite  open.  Both 
yards  are  wel  littered  with  straw,  and  in  these  the  sheep  have 
been  kept  during  the  winter.  They  receive  roots,  cut  chaff, 
and  200  lbs.  of  oilcake  daily,  among  the  300.  They  are  now 
being  sold  out  at  an  increased  price,  between  carcase  and  wool, 
of  185.  to  20s.  for  SO  weeks'  keep  ;  thus  leaving  the  cost  of  the 
cake  (about  9s.  a  head),  a  laree  quantity  of  rich  manure,  and 
\d  a  week  for  the  roots  and  chaff.  The  feeding  of  pigs  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent  by  Mr.  Hutley.  He  breeds  none,  but 
bays  pigs  at  abimt  18s.  and  feeds  them  five  weeks,  when  they 
are  ready  for  the  London  market.  They  are  fed  on  meal  of 
different  kinds,  and  sometimes  on  boiled  Indian  Corn.  The 
difference  between  the  buying  and  selling  prices  of  the  pig 
stock  for  one  year  has  reached  more  than  200uJ.,  and  seldom 
falls  below  12001.  or  15001.  As  this  sum  goes  to  pay  for  the 
corn  consumed  by  the  pigs,  it  shows  how  much  Mr.  Hutley  is 
adding  every  year  to  the  fertility  of  his  farms.  Oxen  are  fed  on 
meal  and  chaff;  few  are  kept,  as  they  are  not,  with  this 
management,  a  paying  stock.  Mr,  Hutley  attributes  his  suc- 
cess in  farming  to  a  liberal  application  of  capital  to  the  land, 
by  drainage,  chalking,  artificial  manures,  and,  above  all,  by 
keeping  a  large  stock  and  employing  sufficient  labour.  To  do 
this  he  has  been  encouraged  by  a  moderate  rent,  and  entire 
confidence  in  his  landlord. 

At  Tiptree-hall  we  examined  the  well-known  and 
much-discussed  farming  operations  of  Mr.  Mechi.  The 
regularity  and  luxuriant  appearance  of  the  Wheat  crops 
on  the  fields  next  the  public  road  led  us  to  anticipate 
an  instructive  visit,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  It 
is  of  course  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  history 
of  the  farm,  as  Mr.  Mechi  himself  has  already  made 
that  public.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to 
a  short  description  of  some  interesting  matters  of  detail : 
The  farm  is  170  acres  in  extent,  principally  a  strong  soil, 
with  a  very  impervious  clay  subsoil.  It  adjoins  Tiptree-heath, 
which  is  naturally  very  barren.  By  drainage,  ample  manuring, 
and  liberal  expenditure,  the  whole  farm  is  kept  in  constant 
tillage  ;  one-half  of  it  every  year  under  Wheat,  the  other  half 
in  Clover,  Italian  Rye  grass,  Tares,  and  roots.  The  Wheat  is 
drilled  in  stetches,  about  7  feet  wide;  it  is  twice  horse- h oe d  ; 
Beans.  Teas,  and  Tares  are  also  sown  by  the  drill.  Red  Clover 
is  sown  on  the  same  land  once  in  eight  years,  and  never  misses 
a  plant,  12  lbs.  of  seed  being  allowed  to  the  acre.  The  Italian 
Rye-grass,  though  thin  on  the  ground,  is  the  most  forward 
spring  feed  we  have  seen  this  season.  Having  walked  over 
every  field  on  Mr.  Mechi's  farm,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  for  clean  cultivation  and  healthy  appearance  of  Wheat 
and  other  crops,  it  is  equal  to  any,  and  superior  to  most,  farms 
we  have  met  with  in  this  county.  In  the  management  and 
accommodation  for  stock  Mr.  Mechi  is  yet  experimenting.  The 
stock  always  kept  on  the  farm  are  150  sheep,  200  [jigs  young 
and  old,  24  fatting  bullocks  and  cows.  Besides  roots,  10  sacks 
of  meal  are  used  daily  in  feeding  them  ;  700  to  luOO  quarters  of 
corn  are  bought  annually  for  this  purpose.  All  the  animals 
are  kept  on  boards,  lo  economise  the  straw,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  pome  of  the  pigs,  they  looked  clean  and  comfortable. 
Mr.  Mechi  considers  it  proved  that  pork  at  Qd.  per  lb,  will  pay 
for  Barley  at  36s.  a  quarter;  and  at  id,  per  lb.,  for  Barley  at 
24s.,  besides  the  manure.  Two  bullocks  are  placed  in  each 
box,  10  square  feet  of  space  being  allowed  to  each.  The  boards 
on  which  they  stand  are  3  inches  broad,  with  2-incb  intervals. 
For  calves,  li-iuch  intervals,  and  for  sheep  1},  are  found  best. 
One  man  feeds  '.iOO  pigs,  mixing  and  carrying  them  food.  They 
are  fed  thrice  a  day.  A  6-horse  power  steam-engine  is  employed 
in  threshing  the  crop,  cutting  chaff,  grinding  meal,  bruising 
Linseed,  hoisting  sacks,  &,c.  In  short,  no  expenditure  is  spared 
by  Mr.  Mechi ;  and  whether  it  has,  on  the  whole,  been  profit- 
able or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  example 
has  in  many  points  been  instructive  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

From  Colchester  eastwards  towards  the  sea  stretches 
a  tract  of  well-farmed  land.  We  may  especially  notice 
that  held  by  the  Messrs.  Ward,  of  Great  Bentley,  whose 
cleanly  cultivated  fields  and  admirable  stock  of  every 
description  are  sure  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
servant traveller.  From  Colchester,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  nearly  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  is  Boxted 
Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  a  distin- 
guished stock  breeder- 


One  litter  of  12,  which  we  saw,  Mr.  Hobbs  espects  to  sell  before 
the  end  of  the  year  ior  lOOi,  Besides  pigs  Mr.  Hobbs  keeps  a 
very  pure  breed  of  Leicester  sheep,  Hereford  cattle,  and  Suffolk 
horses.  His  agricultural  management  is  also  deserving  of 
notice.  Having  lately  succeeded,  by  the  decease  of  an  aged 
relative,  to  the  estate  he  now  occupies,  he  is  actively  engaged 
in  its  improvement,  levelling  down  unnecessary  fences  and 
abrupt  eminences,  clearing  the  land  of  superfluous  timber 
without  sacrificing  its  natural  beauty,  gnibb'ug  out  useless 
underwood,  forming  irrigated  meadows,  opening  up  better 
roads  of  access  to  the  different  parts  of  his  farms,  and  by  a 
better  style  of  cultivation  adding  fertility  to  his  lields  and 
affording  constant  employment  to  his  labourers.  The  resi- 
dence of  such  men  as  Mr.  Hobbs,  Mr,  Mechi,  Mr.  Hutley,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  the  Messrs.  Ward,  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
must  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  agrictd- 
tural  resources  of  Essex. 

In  concluding  our  observations  on  Essex,  we  may 
point  to  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  chief  dependence  of 
the  farmer  has  been  on  his  corn  crops,  stock  being  kept 
for  manure,  but  not  generally  as  a  source  of  profit. 
Considering  the  proximity  of  this  county  to  London, 
and  the  consumption  of  milk  which  might  ensue  if  the 
enormous  population  of  the  metropolis  could  obtain  a 
supply  of  good  milk  on  moderate  terms,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  farmers  would  find  it  very  advantageous  to  turn 
their  attention  to  this  source  of  profit.  Intersected  as 
the  county  is  with  railways,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
distance  to  prevent  daily  supplies  being  sent  to  London, 
and  milk  is  a  commodity  in  which  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  much  foreign  competition.  To  obtain  a  supply  of 
this  on  the  clay  farms,  we  should  expect  a  system  of 
house-feeding  on  Clover  and  Tares  in  summer,  and  on 
Mangold  Wurzel,  Cabbages,  &c.,  in  v/inter — the  most 
economical,  while  it  would  also  provide  an  advantageous 
means  of  converting  into  fertilising  matter  the  haulm 
which  is  now  looked  upon  almost  as  a  nuisance  by 
many  Essex  farmers.   The  Times  Commmissioners, 


His  improved  breed  of  Essex  pigs  is  well  known  at  all  the 
great  agricultural  shows.  They  are  perfectly  black,  rather  a 
small  f^ize,  and  of  somewhat  delicate  tippearance,  peculiar  for 
early  matui  ity  and  fineness  of  flesh.  They  are  superior  to  any 
other  breed  as  "jointers, "  of  50  lbs.  weight  or  so,  for  the  London 
market,  which  weight  tbey  make  at  about  three  months  old. 
When  kept  to  a  greater  age  tbey  feed  well,  making,  with  good 
management,  a  score,  or  20  lbs.  weight  a  month  ;  a  10  months' 
pig  usually  weighing  10  score.  The  breed  being  kept  perfectly 
pure  by  Mr.  Hobbs  is  in  much  demand  for  crossing.  With  the 
Berkebire  it  makes  an  excellent  cross,  keeping  its  properties 
of  early  maturity  with  increased  size.  All  the  perfect  animals 
are  retained  by  Mr.  Hobbs  for  breeders.  They  are  sent  to 
many  parte  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad,  and  nre  so 


fintU^r  ;  V,,      *^r  ,X     .  ,?rr.  ,  ^     '        ^        ■,        maoy  parts  01  tne   united  itrngdom  and  aoroaa,  ana  nre  sc 

wa  me  larm  oi  Mr.  W.  Hutley,  of  Witham,  we  fotmd  a  \  much  in  demand  that  10  guineas  each  is  commonly  realised. 


BOX-FEEDING,  THIN-SEEDING,  &c. 

Error  in  pluribus  est ;  correctio  autem  in  paucis.    Anibros. 
Non  errare  angelicum,  est  ;  errorem  defenders  diabolicum, 

AugusL 
The  readers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  will  re- 
member that  some  months  since,  on  closing  the  discus- 
sion on  box-feeding,  I  stated  it  was  too  monstrous  an 
abomination  to  continue  long  ;  but  that  returning  better 
sense  in  its  advocates  would  soon  induce  them  to 
abandon  it ;  and  that  ultimately  it  would  become  a 
mere  matter  of  history,  and  of  wonder  that  such  a 
monstrosity  had  ever  existed  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  remembered  also  that  I  gave  an  account  of 
three  ranges  of  "  cattle  boxes,"  which  I  inspected,  being 
the  most  conspicuous  and  extensive  of  all  I  had  seen. 
The  owner  of  one  of  them,  which  I  will  call  No.  1, 
became  ashamed  of  his  boxes  as  soon  as  he  had  read 
my  article  condemning  them  ;  and  he  told  me  that  had 
the  article  appeared  before  he  sunk  his  abominations^ 
the  lives  of  several  fine  beasts  which  had  died  in  their 
filthiness  from  diseased  lungs  would  have  been  saved, 
as  he  should  have  kept  them  clean  and  above  ground. 
No.  2  was  a  range  excavated  secundum  arlem  by  my 
esteemed  friend  Mr,  Mechi,  and  when  I  examined 
those  *'  boxes,'*  they  were  in  glorious  operation,  having 
as  much  filth  and  effluvia  in  them  as  the  most  loving 
advocates  of  the  nuisance  could  desire.  The  cattlej 
also,  had  their  sides  and  legs  delightfully  plastered  over 
with  a  mortar  composed  of  their  own  liquid  and  solid 
excrements.  No.  3  was  a  fine  range  of  buildings,  and 
really  the  best  boxes  I  had  seen,  but  as  three  oxen 
only  had  died  in  them  when  I  visited  them,  I  notice 
them  on  the  present  occasion  no  further  than* 
merely  to  observe  that  I  had  not  forgotten  them, 
T  return  then  to  No.  2,  that  is,  to  Tiptrce-hall  boxes. 
About  12  months  since  all  my  esteemed  friend  Mr, 
Mechi's  thoughts  seemed  to  dwell  on  the  beautiful 
working  of  his  boxes  ;  they  were  then  in  perfect  work- 
ing, dark,  dismal,  cadaverous  and  offensive  enough  even 
for  the  inventor  himself,  and  as  I  groped  my  way  at 
the  head  of  them  I  heard  a  man  down  in  a  box  with  a 
currycomb  puffing  and  blowing,  aud  scrape,  scrape^^^ 
I  scraping  the  clotted  dung  off  a  restless  and  fidgetty 
I  beast  in  his  muck  dungeon,  I  explained  to  the  worthy 
proprietor  that  I  preferred  light,  pure  air,  and  clean- 
liness for  cattle,  as  I  did  for  myself,  and  not  darkness, 
noxious  vapours,  and  filth  ;  but  my  friend  replied,  that 
his  boxes  were  perfect  specimens  of  the  system  of  box- 
feeding,  and  in  complete  and  profitable  operation,  and 
that  my  objections  to  them  arose  from  my  ignorance  of 
the  virtues  existing  in  pits  sunken  3,  4,  or  5  or  more  feet 
in  the  ground,  and  full  of  liquid  and  solid  animal  excre- 
ments, and  particularly  to  the  cattle  in  them,  and  that 
the  manure  thus  made  was  wonderful  as  a  fertiliser. 
Of  course,  having  for  many  years  adopted  a  different 
opinion  and  system.  I  bid  adieu  to  my  friend  fcr  that 
time,  he  retaining  his  sentiments  and  I  retaining  mine, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  other  disputants,  and  in  other 
matters  of  more  rationality. 

But  time  rolls  on,  works  wonderful  changes,  and  thus 
it  has  been  with  my  esteemed  friend,  Mechi,  the  box- 
feeder,  and  myself.  A  fortnight  since  I  visited  my 
friend  again,  and,  although  I  found  he  had  five  times, 
or  ten  times,  or  even  a  hundred  times,  for  aught  I  know, 
more  cattle  than  formerly,  yet  he  has  now  not  on© 
single  box,  they  having,  as  I  said  they  would  be,  all 
become  a  mere  matter  of  history  at  Tiptree-hall,  and 
are  now  remembered  only  as  things  that  had  been,  but 
are  not.  All  my  friend's  living-cattle  graves  have 
lately  been  covered  over  with  open  frameworks  of 
boards,  fitted  close  enough  together  to  prevent  the 
cattle  from  falling  through  them  and  being  smothered 
in  the  cloacae  below,  but  not  so  close  as  to  stop  the 
excrements  from  dropping  through  ;  for,  although  my 
friend  now  repudiates  the  cattle  being  forced  down  into 
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the  cloacs0,  he  still  retains  the  opinion  that  the  effluvia 
arising  from  the  fermenting  and  patrefyine  masses  of 
animal  excretce  immediately  under  his  cattle  have  a 
very  henefieial  effect  upon  them.  Hence.  Tiptree-hall 
homestead  is  now  excavated  into  a  number  of  cattle 
cloacae,  and  all  immediately  under  the  beasts,  which  are 
enclosed  over  them,  recreating,  pufBng,  blowing,  and 
fattening  in  vapours,  which,  had  I  not  witnessed  to  the 
contrary,  I  should  have  thought  would  have  destroyed 
them  all  in  less  than  24  hours.  And,  oh  !  what 
numbers  of  pigs  ;  there  were  pigs  of  all  ages  and  sizes 
stalking  about  in  an  open  pen  up  to  their  bellies  in  their 
own  excrements ;  and,  as  my  friend  and  I  passed  along 
it  was  delightful  to  hear  him  explain  how  clean  and 
decent  they  were,  leaving  no  offensive  matters  on  the 
boards,  but  causing  all  to  glide  into  the  cesspools  below, 
whence  they  sent  up  the  exhilarating  and  fattening  va- 
pours, cheering  and  perfuming  the  happy  cattle  above. 
But  another  feature  in  my  friend's  new  system  is  still 
more  wonderful  and  deserving  of  notice — he  is  now  ena- 
bled to  dispense,  he  says,  with  straw  bedding  for  his  cattle, 
having  learnt  the  art  of  transmuting  that  article,  for- 
merly so  requisite  for  litter,  into  nutritive  food,  as  the 
adept!  in  past  ages  transmuted  lead  and  iron  and  other 
base  metals  into  pure  gold.  I  examined  the  laboratory 
in  which  the  mysterious  operations  were  going  on,  and 
even  saw  some  of  the  precious  elixir  by  which  the 
transmutation  was  effected.  Two  young  alchemists 
were  engaged  upon  these  mysteries,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  how  the  chopped  straw  was  thrown  into  an 
alembick  full  of  the  boiling  elixir  by  them  ;  and  how 
quickly  it  was  changed  into  hay  and  corn,  and  as 
effectually  as  old  people  at  a  fair  are  ground  young  in  a 
niilL  This  was  a  pleasing  and  a  valuable  operation, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  very  soon  become  as 
general  as  box-feeding  was  12  months  since,  though  that 
mystery  is  now  almost  defunct. 

I  must,  however,  not  conceal  from  the  readers  of  this 
article  that,  on  examining  the  straw  after  it  came  out  of 
the  precious  elixir,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  no  more  hay 
and  corn  than  it  was  before  it  was  thrown  into  the 
mysterious  cauldron  ;  but  that  it  was  nothing  but  straw 
stiU.  But  the  adepti  attributed  my  want  of  discern- 
ment to  my  ignorance,  and  perhaps  that  was  the  case  : 
but  I  still  think  that  the  transmutation  is  merely 
imaginary,  and  that  straw,  valuable  as  it  is  for  cattle- 
bedding,  is  nearly  worthless  for  food  for  them  :  my 
friend's  cook  will  make  rich  soups  from  chips  of  wood 
as  easily  as  he  himself  will  cattle  food  from  straw. 

Hence,  although  my  friend,  in  reference  to  his  cattle 
and  pig  feeding  has  made  an  upwards  motion  by 
covering  over  his  cloacse  and  raising  his  cattle  out  of 
them  ;  yet,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  has  merely 
changed  one  error  for  another,  and  is  as  far  from  the 
simple  and  natural  plan  as  ever  he  was. 

*'Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Charjbdim" 
is  an  ancient  proverb,  which  my  friend  Mechi  in  this 
change  seems  to  have  verified  to  the  letter. 

But  I  have  another  crow  to   pick   with  my  friend. 
Until  last  year  he  was  an  eloquent  advocate  of  agricul- 
tural improvements,  and  particularly  for  the  seeding  of 
land  with  a  rational  quantity  of  seed  only.     In  this  he 
demonstrated  as  clearly  as  possible  that  the  quantity  of 
seed  generally  used  was  doubly  or  trebly  too  much  ; 
that  it  both  exhausted  the  soil  and  produced  less  crops 
than  a  rational  quantity,  and  that  it  produced  an  abun- 
dance of  impoverishing  straw,  but  very  little  corn.    But 
since  tny  friend  has  discovered  the  precious  elixir  of 
transmutation,  and  has  erected  his  apparatus  for  the 
turning  of  straw  into  hay  and  corn,  he  has  changed  his 
system  of  corn-growing  as   effectually   as  he  has  his 
cattle-feeding,  and  is  become  one  of  the  thickest  seeders, 
if  not  the  ultra-thickest  seeder,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
or  of  any   county.     In   examining  my   friend's   corn 
fields  a  fortnight  since  I  found  that  the  corn  had  been 
thrown  into  his  rows  as  if  it  had  been  shovelled  in  for 
the  double  purpose  of  seeding  and  manuring  the  land 
with  it.     I  took  up  handfuls  after  handfuls  of  Wheat 
plants  having  from   14  to  20  grains  of  seed  to  each  of 
them,  and  half  a  dozen  of  such  handfuls  were  in  a  space 
not  too  large  for  one  single  grain  to  come  to  maturity 
in  ;  in  fact,  I  never  in  my  life  saw  land  thicker  seeded 
than  my  friend  Mechi's  now  is.     Now,  why  this  sudden 
change  from  an  advocacy  of  the  thinnest  to  the  practice 
of  the  thickest  possible  seeding  ?     Surely  it  in   1847  to 
seed  land  thin  was  wise,  it  was  wise  also  to  do  so  in 
1849.    But  my  friend  replies,  not  so  ;  that  he  has  lately 
discovered   that  thick-seeding  is  right  and  that  thin- 
seeding  is  wrong.     Then,  I  ask,  why  did  not  my  friend 
make  this  discovery  before  ?  But  what  proof  have  we 
that  he  was  not  right  in  1847  and  wrong  in  1849  ?  and 
that  he  was  so  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  whatever,  and 
will  here  prove  that  he  was.     But  my  friend  may  retort 
upon  me,  and  say  that  corn  is  so  cheap  now  that  he 
cares  but  little  about  it,  and  especially  as  by  his  trans- 
muting  straw   into  fattening  food   for  cattle,  straw  is 
more  valuable  than  corn,  and  so  he  changes  with  the 
times,  and  grows  an  abundance  of  straw  instead  of  corn. 
This  reason  may  appear  feasible,  but  it  will  not  bear 
examining.     It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  straw  alone 
cannot  be  grown  but   at  a  very  great  loss,  that  it  is 
nearly  worthless  as  food  for  cattle,  and  is  fit  only  for 
litter  and  manure ;    whoever,   therefore,  grows   more 
straw  than  is  really  requisite  for  a  good  crop  of  corn, 
does  so  at  a  great  and  ruinous  loss  to  himself  and  his 
country.     But  on  my  remonstrating  with  my  friend  on 
the  enormous  thickness  of  his  crops,  his  reply  was,  that 
he  should  "  flag  "  his  Wheat,  and  that  he  had  discovered 
that  6  pecks  an  acre  was  the  minimum  quantity  of  seed 
Wheat  which  ought  to  be  sown,  for  he  could  flag  off  the 


superfluous  growth.     Now,  my  friend,   permit  me  to 
reason  with  you  ;  you  should  flag  your  Wheat,  you  said, 
but  is  there  a  more  barbarous  operation  in  existence 
than  the  flagging  of  Wheat  ?  the  flags  are  the  lungs  of 
the  plants,  and  you  cut  them  off  just  when  they  are  the 
most  wanted  to  feed  the  plant.     But  you  were  a  thin- 
seeder,  and  you  discovered  that  thick-seeding  was  better  : 
40  years  since  I  assisted  in  dibbling  an  acre  of  land 
with  1  peck  of  Wheat,  and  ever  since  that  time  I  have 
advocated  and  practised  thin-seeding,  and  it  has  never 
failed  me.     This  year  I  have  a  field,  a  part  Wheat  for 
the  fifth  time,  but  the  greater  part  Wheat  the  fourth 
time  in  five  years.     The  seed  was — a  part  2  pecks  an 
acre,  a  part  1-^-  peck  an  acre,  and  a  part  not  6  quarts  an 
acre.    Now,  I  will  back  an  acre  of  this  field  against  any 
acre  of  Wheat  on  Tiptree-hall  farm,  and  if  I  am  allowed 
to  choose  my  acre  I  will  undertake  to  produce  3  coombs 
more  upon  it  than  there  shall  be  upon  any  acre  on  Tip- 
tree-hall farm.     But  perhaps  my  humble  doings  may  be 
thought  unworthy  my  friend's  notice ;  but  if  so,I  willback 
two  of  my  parishioners'  farms  against  my  friend's,  and 
one  farm  upwards  of  200,  and  the  other  upwards  of 
300  acres  of  arable  land.     I  will  take  20  or  30  acres  on 
the  larger  of  these  farms ;  for  every  3  pecks  of  seed  sown 
on  them,  the  produce  shall  be  equal  or  superior  to  every 
6  pecks  sown  at  Tiptree-hall  farm  ;  or,  I  will  take  the 
smaller  of  those  farms,  and  for  every  5  pecks  there  the 
produce  shall  be  equal  to  the  6  pecks  at  Tiptree-hall, 
nor  ■  do  I   see   why    ray   small  occupation   should    be 
despised.     I  have  a  field  of  Beans,  a  field  of  Barley,  and 
a  field  of  Wheat.    The  Bean-field  is  miserably  poor  and 
full  of  Twitch  Grass,  as  it  only  came  into  my  possession 
last  autumn  when  I  had  not  an  opportunity  for  cleaning 
it.     The  Barley  field  was  drilled  with  only  2  pecks  ot 
Barley  an  acre  ;  it  was  Barley  also  in  1847,  15  coombs 
and  3  bushels  an  acre  ;  Barley  in  1849,  nearly  as  good 
a  crop  ;  and  I  have  a  field  the  fourth  time  Wheat  in 
five  years.    A  part  of  this  field  was  drilled  with  2  peeks 
an  acre,  a  part  with  11-  peck  an  acre,  and  a  part  was 
transplanted  with  plants  from  tlie  other  parts  pulled  up 
for  that  purpose.     Now,  I  will  back  the  Beans  against 
any  at  Tiptree-hall,  the  Barley  against  any  Barley  at 
Tiptree-hall,  and  the  Wheat  against  any  Wheat  at  Tip- 
tree-hall, and  if  that  part  of  the  field  be  chosen  where 
the  least  seed  was  put  in,  I  will  undertake  to  have,  as  I 
have  stated,  3  coombs  an  acre  more  than  on  any  acre 
on  Tiptree-hall  farm.     And  should  my  friend  not  deign 
to  contend  with  me  this  year,  I  will  take  my  Bean-field 
next  autumn  and  seed  it  in  his  presence  with  12  times 
less  seed  than  he  has  proclaimed  to  be  the  minimum 
quantity  he  can  produce  a  fair  crop  with,  and  still  I  will 
beat   him   by  2  coombs  an  acre.     Nor,  let  my  friend 
suppose,  that  I  make  these  challenges  to  him  in  a  hostile 
spirit ;  by  no  means  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  esteem 
my  friend  too  much  for  that,  but  I   challenge  him  on 
public   grounds   alone.     My   friend  proclaims   that  he 
cannot  grow  a  good  crop  of  Wheat  with  less  seed  than 
6  pecks  an  acre  ;  I  undertake  to  grow  more  from  my 
6  quarts  an  acre  than  he  can  from  6  pecks  ;  but  I  do 
not    boast    of  this.      I   am    pleased   nevertheless    at 
seeing  some  of  my  parishioners  and  neighbours,  but  par- 
ticularly some  of  my  parishioners,  following  my  example, 
and  with  half  the  quantity  of  seed  that  appears  to   be 
requisite  at  Tiptree-hall  producing  a  larger  produce  at 
harvest,  and  in  my  opinion  also  of  a  better  quality.  This 
is  cheering,  because  I  feel  satisfied,  that  when  men  have 
once   reflected    upon    and    proved    that   my    friend's 
minimum  quantity  is  full  from  6  to  12  times  more  than 
is  requisite  in  skilful  hands,  they  will  learn  to  use  their 
own  judgments,  and  at  length  sow  no  more  seed  than 
nature  requires,  and  that  is  a  very  small  quantity  indeed. 
Both  my  Wheat  and  Barley  this  year  is  at  least  five 
times  too  thick  for  a  truly  fine  crop,  aud  the  former  did 
not  average  1^  peck  of  seed  an  acre,  and  the  latter  was 
but  exactly  2  pecks.    In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  permit 
me  to  invite,  through  your  journal,  those  numerous  gen- 
tlemen who  have  favoured  me  with  their  correspondence, 
and  others,  also,  to  come  to  Wix  and  see  my  doings  ;  1 
will  undertake  to  show  them  such  growing  corn  as  they 
shall  not  find  in  any  other  part  ot  this  country,  and  I 
add  it  will  give  me  a  pleasure  to  see  them.     I  will  also 
exhibit  to  them  the  two-horse  drill  I  invented  and  made 
for  my  use,  my  horse-hoes  likewise,  and  one  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Newington's  patented  dlbblers,  the  first  of  which 
was  first  used  on  my  land.  George  Wilkins.    P.S.  Wix 
is  six  miles  from  Manningtree  Station. 


Home  Correspondence, 

Agricultural  £rrors.— Though  it  is  an  unpleasant 
task,  it  may  nevertheless  be  a  friendly  office  to  point 
out  errors,  that  they  may  be  corrected.  It  is  a  very 
common  error  to  think  that  large  farms,  low  rents, 
high  prices,  and  richness  of  land,  are  requisite  to 
enable  farmers  to  cultivate  profitably.  These,  it  the 
farmer  be  equal  to  the  most  perfect  management  of  a 
large  farm,  are  all  of  them  extremely  desirable.  But  we 
have  known  tenants  unthrifty  with  all  these  advantages 
combined.  We  have  also  seen  others  thriving  on  well 
cultivated  farms,  possessing  few  or  none  of  these 
advantages— thus  proving  the  possibility  of  doing  so  : 
for  "  what  one  man  has  done,  another  man  may  do,"  or 
even  surpass  his  teachers,  for  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion should  be  wiser  than  their  predecessors,  having,  in 
addition  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  discoveries  of 
the  present  ;  and  each  new  improvement  being  a  step 
towards  still  further  advances.  Many  years  ago,  when 
corn  and  stock  were  very  high,  I  noticed  a  fine  estate 
belonging  to  a  kind  landlord,  who,  like  his  father  before 
him,  never  raised  a  rent  or  discharged  a  tenant,  but  let 


his  farms  so  low  that  the  tithe  was  actually  valued  at 
more  than  the  rent  ;  and  yet,  though  the  situation  was 
good  (only  that  some  fine  laud  was  dispersed  in  distant 
parts  of  large  open  fields),  the  tenants  did  not  thrive, 
and  many  ot  them  had  commonly  to  go  to  "  Borrowby 
bank  "  for  a  part  of  the  rent.  And  why  did  not  the 
farmers  prosper  with  such  advantages  ?  I  answer,  the 
lowness  of  the  rent  made  them  careless  ;  for  rents  may 
be  too  low,  as  well  as  too  high  ;  and  much  of  the  land 
laying  dispersed  about  open  fields,  and  some  of  it  far 
from  the  homestead,  they  could  not,  if  ever  so  desirous, 
manage  it  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  laid  out  in  compact 
farms  of  moderate  siz'?,  with  a  homestead  near  the 
centre  of  each.  Besides  this,  they  were  like  men  work- 
ing "  the  chain  gang,"  unable  to  exert  their  powers  to 
the  best  advantage,  for  they  were  bound  to  the  un- 
profitable, and  even  yet  not  very  uncommon  system,  of 
two  white  corn  crops  and  a  summer  fallow,  and  the 
preservation  of  a  wasteful  stock  ot  game.  This  was  the 
more  absurd,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  estate, 
it  enclosed,  was  suitable  for  Turnips,  Barley,  and 
seeds.  On  this  latter  system,  or  something  like  it. 
other  land,  which  formerly  was  considered  unworthy  of 
cultivation,  has  for  several  years  been  producing  grand 
crops,  and  fine  flocks,  under  the  management  of  enter- 
prising and  thriving  tenants,  paying  for  land  of  natural 
inferiority,  far  higher  rents  to  judicious  landlordSj 
allowing  and  encouraging  their  tenants  to  make  the 
most  and  best  of  their  farms,  by  good  cultivation,  with- 
out fettering  them  with  improper  restrictions,  or  taxing 
them  with  the  keep  of  an  unreasonable  stock  of  game. 
Thus  the  landlord's  portion,  and  the  tenant's  too,  was 
very  small  in  one  ca?e,  and  very  fair  in  the  other  ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  resembled  that  of  their 
respective  employers.  While  the  fox-hunting  squire, 
and  travelling  lord,  could  obtain  small  rents  from 
illiterate,  servant-like  tenants,  they  went  on  easily, 
without  aiming  at  any  improvement.  But  since  the 
prop  is  removed,  efforts  are  required  to  make  great 
improvements.  As  both  landlords  and  tenants  have 
been  accustomed  to  grow  heedlessly  together  in  past 
times,  so  now,  they  must  unite  their  exertions  to  make 
such  progress  as  is  consistent  with  this  age  ot  progression. 
An  Old  Farmer. 

Farming  Accounts. — The  Dutch  have  a  proverb  that 
"  no  one  is  ever  ruined  who  keeps  correct  accounts,''' 
and  this  saying,  there  is  no  doubt,  contains  much  truth ; 
and  if  it  applies  to  the  merchant,  trader,  and  manu- 
facturer, it  must  do  so  still  stronger  to  the  farmer, 
whose  business  it  is  by  small  outgoings  to  create  a  stock, 
which  at  the  year's  end  shall  afford,  in  addition  to 
returning  the  expenditure,  a  surplus  for  his  remunera. 
tion.  But  farmers  are  seldom  accountants  ;  it  does  not 
enter  their  ideas  that  a  knowledge  ot  booking  can  be  a 
necessary  part  of  their  education,  and  yet  what  is  more 
evident  than  the  occasion  for  their  knowing  not  only 
what  pro^rtion  their  general  expenditure  bears  to  the 
gross  returns,  but  that  they  should  also  be  aware  in 
detail  ot  the  cost  and  returns  ot  the  several  products  of 
their  farm,  so  that  they  may  ascertain  not  only  their 
position  as  to  profit  or  loss  at  the  year's  end,  and  be 
able  to  develope  the  profitable  branches  ot  their  farming 
by  a  sacrifice  of  the  unprofitable  ;  but,  further,  that  they 
may  readily  estimate  the  advisability  of  a  practice  or  of 
an  outlay  by  a  calculation  of  the  cost  and  return.  It  is 
to  the  neglect  of  this  very  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion, to  the  want  of  this  aid  to  good  farming,  that  great 
numbers  of  landowners  as  well  as  farmers  sink  their 
money  so  unprofitably.  They  are  led  into  plans  by 
gross  returns,  without  a  knowledge  ot  the  cost,  and 
then  fancy  their  lost  capital  has  gone  in  improve- 
ments or  amendments  of  their  land,  which  are  to 
make  a  return  hereafter.  When,  in  reality,  some 
vicious  system,  some  false  views  of  profit  have  swallowed 
it.  I  often  see  land  yearly  depreciating,  but  which  the 
owner  or  occupier  fancies  he  must  have  been  doing 
much  to  greatly  improve,  simply  because  he  finds  he 
is  yearly  becoming  poorer  by  his  use  of  it.  How  often 
does  the  stock  master,  delighting  in  his  stock,  reconcile 
the  consumption  of  nearly  all  his  produce,  the  appro- 
priation of  half  his  farm,  to  the  maintenance  of  animals 
which  at  the  year's  end  give  but  a  comparative  trifle 
for  their  keep,  with  the  impression  he  shall  recover  their 
cost  in  the  return  of  grain.  A  better  system  of  accounts, 
an  accurate  knowledge  ot  the  cost  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
return  on  the  other,  would  often  set  many  right  who  are 
going  very  wrong  indeed.  Figures  should  be  the  farmer's 
test  of  every  operation,  every  system  should  undergo  a 
comparison  of  cost  to  the  return.  Why  should  manu- 
facturers, traders,  and  merchants,  be  governed  by  their 
estimates,  and  their  debtor  and  creditor  accounts,  and 
farmers  not  ?  I  confess  I  like  the  present  cry  for 
balance  sheets,  for  my  early  education  was  a  mercantile 
one,  and  much  I  owe  to  it  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
desirability  of  figure  proof  be  admitted,  we  must  not 
forget  that  good  farming  when  first  planted  requires 
time  to  produce  fruit— it  is  a  tree  which  takes  years  of 
care  and  attention  before  it  blossoms.  Four  or  five 
years  must  be  expected  to  pass  before  it  must  be 
regarded  for  its  returns.  The  greater  the  occasion 
therefore  for  accounts,  to  distinguish  money  lost  from 
money  invested.  On  a  future  occasion  I  will  go  .mto 
details  as  to  the  books  a  farmer  must  keep  to  correctly 
understand  what  he  each  year  is  doing.  HeioiU  Davis, 
3,  Frederick' s-place,  Old  Jewry,  London. 

Value  of  Manure.— ^Ir.  Mechi,  in  your  Paper  of  the 
4th  inst.,  reverting  to  his  live  stock  account,  estimates 
the  value  in  manure  created  by  the  consumption  of  his 
green  crops  and  bought  food,  and  this  value  he  treats 
Is  a  credit.    But  he  must  debit  his  Wheat  crop  either 
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with  the  cost  of  the  greea  crop  or  with  the  value  of  the 
manure,  and  in  either  case  the  charge  amounts  to  not 
less  than  3/.  or  il.  per  acre,  as  I  showed  in  a  former 
comment.  I  repeat  the  question,  can  this  pay  2  I  am 
no  enemy  to  high  farming,  but  as  Mr.  Mechi  is  a  man 
of  figures  (as  we  all  ought  to  be)  I  want  to  see  him 
work  oat  his  calculation,  as  it  is  important  not  to  deceive 
ourselves  or  one  another.  I  must  say  that  I  quite  agree 
with  "  Amicus  Tull "  that  high  farming  if  carried  out  by 
many  must  cause  overproduction;  and  that  it  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  a  panacea,  though  it  may  be  made  very 
advantageous  to  particular  individuals.  I  may  add, 
with  reference  to  "  Amicus  TuU's  "  project  of  successive 
Wheat  crops,  that  from  the  time  of  Tull  it  has  been 
frequently  attempted  and  given  up  after  a  few  years' 
trial.  Wherever  I  find  mention  of  it,  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  horse  or  hand-hoeing,  in  order  to  keep 
the  land  clean  ;  and  Cobbett,  who  edited  TuU's  work, 
gives  as  a  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  plan,  that  the 
additional  culture  keeps  the  crop  in  a  state  of  growth 
too  long,  and  makes  the  ripening  late  and  the  harvest 
uncertain  and  critical.  Still,  under  some  modifications, 
and  with  the  aid  of  improved  hoes,  which  would  enable 
the  rows  to  stand  closer  together,  thus  facilitate  the 
earlier  maturity  of  the  crop,  the  experiment  might 
perhaps  be  tried  again  with  a  prospect  of  success. 
Indeed,  I  believe  it  has  been  tried,  and  is  still  in  course 
of  trial  on  garden  ground  at  West  Dean,  in  Sussex, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Vernon  Har- 
court.   A.  H.  Hall,  Watergate,  Petersfield. 

Wages  of  Labourers. — Under  this  heading  I  was 
pleased  to  see,  in  your  last  publication,  some  remarks 
on  the  practice,  in  Herefordshire,  of  giving  cider  to 
farm  labourers,  as  part  of  their  wages,  and  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  break 
through  this  baneful,  absurd,  and  ridiculous  custom, 
whereas  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  I  have,  for  some 
years  past,  though  farming  in  the  middle  of  the  county, 
discontinued  and  discountenanced  the  practice  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  and  in  lieu  of  cider,  or  other  liquor, 
give  an  equivalent  in  money  ;  and  among  other  advan- 
tages, thus  avoid  my  house  being  beset  every  morning 
by  applicants  for  leave  "  to  he  drunk  on  the  premises," 
as  the  excise  vocabulary  runs,  whilst  it  at  the  same  time 
affords  them  the  means  of  purchasing  what  drink  they 
require  ;  and  I  found  that,  generally  speaking,  I  get  a 
better  class  (certainly  the  more  sober)  of  men  about 
my  farm  ;  they  stick  to  their  work  more  regularly,  do 
it  better,  and  earn  more  money  ;  and  though  they  of 
course  purchase  liquor  of  some  sort,  I  invariably  find 
that  what,  under  such  circumstances  they  deem  suffi- 
cient, is  little  more  than  one-half  the  quantity  they 
stipulate  for  when  it  forms  part  of  their  wages  ;  but  in 
making  this  allowance  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  have 
regard  to  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  procured  by 
them  from  the  retail  dealer.  By  this  plan  more  money 
is  taken  home  on  pay  night,  and  the  wife  anfl  children 
are  benefited,  instead  of  an  unnecessary  portion  of  the 
labourer's  wages  being  selfishly  swallowed  in  drink. 
The  second  plan  answers  equally  well  at  all  times  ;  in 
harvest,  for  instance,  when  cider  generally  is  given  in 
wasteful  profusion,  I  find  it  answer  so  well  that  I 
Tarely  see  a  drunken  man  about  my  premises.  At  this 
period,  when  a  number  of  hands  take  a  job  together, 
say  reaping,  they  often  purchase  half<a  hogshead  or  a 
hogshead  of  cider  on  wholesale  terms  from  some  neigh- 
bouring farmer,  and  for  which  I  make  myself  respon- 
sible, pay,  and  charge  them  with  the  amount  consumed 
on  a  final  settling,  finding  them  of  course  a  safe  place 
to  keep  it  in,  and  a  tap  key  for  their  own  use.  They 
thus  can  have  what  they  require  ;  and  I  find  that  they 
consume  less  than  they  would  expect  when,  as  I  have 
said  before,  it  is  given  as  part  of  their  wages.  I  hold 
the  practice  of  payuig  a  mixed  wage  to  be  analagous  to 
the  truck  system,  bad  in  principle  and  demoralising  in 
effect,  and  consider  that  it  is  much  better  that  the 
labourer  should  receive  the  full  value  of  his  hire  in 
money,  in  order  that  he  may  spend  it  in  such  a  way  as  he 
may  deem  most  profitable  to  himself  and  family.  I  am 
aware  that  many  farmers,  having  to  pay  rent  for  large 
4^uantities  of  orcharding,  object  to  the  system  for  which 
I  am  contending  upon  the  ground  that  they  might  find 
some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  cider  ;  but  this  is, 
I  submit,  to  a  great  extent  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  an 
ample  demand  or  consumption  would  be  still  kept  up, 
the  difference  being  merely  the  channel  of  demand  and 
supply,  and  I  admit  this  amount  of  consumption  almost 
with  regret,  because  I  am  fain  to  regard  the  great 
quantity  of  orcharding  in  Herefordshire  as  the  curse  of 
the  county.  We  have,  perhaps,  taken  as  a  whole,  one 
of  the  deepest  and  naturally  most  fertile  soils,  in  England, 
in  too  many  instances  inefiiciently  cultivated,  not  so 
much  from  the  negligence  or  otherwise  of  the  farmer, 
as  from  the  besotting  influence  of  cider  on  the  labour- 
ing classes,  rendering  them  physically  inactive,  of  in- 
ferior mental  capacity,  and  frequently  inducing  prema- 
ture infirmity  ;  whilst  other  counties,  not  possessing  the 
same  natural  advantages,  but  happily  without  orchard- 
ing in  excess,  have,  mainly  by  the  superior  activity, 
health,  sobriety,  and  intelligence  of  the  labouring  class, 
been  raised  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  I  by  no 
means  intend  to  say  that  men  can  be  expected  to  sus- 
tam  a  hard  day's  toil  out  of  doors,  and  especially  in  hot 
weather,  without  drink  of  some  kind,  or  that  such  drink 
should  be  water  only  ;  but  what  I  mean  is  that  it 
should  not  be  supplied  to  them  as  part  of  their  'wages — 
that  they  should  receive  the  full  value  of  their  hire  in 
money.   Thumas  France,  Massey  Hail,  near  Ledbury. 

Drilling.  —  Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  the 
tackward  state  of  farming  on  a  large  part  of  this  king- 


dom, than  the  little  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  drill  system  for  tlu  cereal  crops.  Here  is  a  system 
the  most  beautiful  in  theory,  the  most  ingenious  in  con- 
trivance, and  the  most  perfect  in  practice  that  can  ba 
imagined,  invented  by  Jethro  Tull,  now  much  more 
than  a  century  ago,  yet  at  the  present  time  it  is  still  in 
many  places  quite  unknown,  in  others  only  partially  or 
imperfectly  executed.  Nor  do  we  seem  to  be  making 
much  more  rapid  advances  towards  the  attainment  of 
it.  Some  there  are  who  profess  to  teach  others  in  the 
art  of  agriculture,  and  therefore  might  be  .supposed  to 
be  more  conversant  with  it  in  its  higher  branches,  yet 
seem  to  know  no  more  about  Tull,  than  they  are  likely 
to  do  about  Tully.  It  highly  becomes  these,  unless 
they  could  sit  down  content  with  that  mediocrity  of  per- 
formance, suited  rather  to  the  plodding  husbandman 
than  to  the  enlightened  agriculturist  of  the  present  day, 
to  study  the  works  of  this  long  neglected  sage,  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  them  before  the 
public,  and  to  the  means  of  carrying  out  into  practice 
the  principles  and  elements  which  he  lays  down  for 
scientific  husbandry  ;  and  of  whom  Cobbett  (no  mean 
authority)  says,  that  till  he  read  Tull  he  knew  nothing 
of  these  principles  ;  but  what  struck  him  most  forcibly, 
when  he  came  to  read  Tull,  was,  that  all  that  he  had 
read  before,  with  anything  like  principles  in  it,  had 
been  stolen  from  him,  shockingly  disfigured  indeed,  but 
still,  whatever  there  was  of  goud,  was  his.  Now  what 
are  the  objects  which  Tu'l  points  out  are  to  be  attained 
by  the  drill  system  ?  1st,  the  regular  and  economical 
deposition  of  the  seed  ;  2d  (by  far  the  most  important 
part),  the  after  culture.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  it 
was  on  the  principle  of  deep  and  thorough  tillage  that 
all  the  great  work  of  Tull  was  performed — that  of  raising 
capital  crops  of  Wheat  for  a  number  of  years  running 
without  manure ;  and  when  this  so  great  an  effect  is 
produced  from  such  a  cause,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  soil  into 
a  fine  friable  state,  not  only  before  the  seed  is  sown,  but 
also  after  the  plant  has  appeared  above  ground  ?  Tull 
says  (p.  197),  *'  The  horse-hoeing  is  performed  after  the 
great  frosts  are  passed,  and  when  the  weather  will 
allow  it.  As  to  how  many  times  Wheat  is  to  be  hoed 
in  the  summer,  it  depends  upon  the  circumstances  and 
the  condition  of  the  land  and  weather  ;  but  be  the 
season  as  it  will,  never  suffer  the  weeds  to  grow  high, 
nor  let  any  unmoved  earth  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  in- 
tervals long  enough  to  grow  hard."  A  feeble  attempt 
has  been  made  in  some  cases  to  introduce  the  drilled 
system,  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  in  this 
the  objects  just  pointed  cut  have  been  at  all  attended 
to.  Much  as  1  admire  the  superior  farming  of  the 
Lothians,  their  noble  fields  of  Turnips  from  50  to  100 
acres,  and  a  great  deal  of  their  management,  yet  1 
may  be  allowed  to  say  they  are  deficient  in  the 
particular  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  of  which 
I  may  here  give  an  instance.  Having  been  taken 
by  a  very  intelligent  conductor  to  visit  one  of  the  crack 
farms  near  Dunbar,  I  remarked  to  the  tenant  that  I 
had  not  seen  in  Scotland  any  of  the  drilled  husbandry, 
to  which  he  replied  he  had  a  field  of  Wheat  drilled. 
On  inspecting  this  field  we  found  it  drilled  at  narrow 
intervals,  but  it  was  a  poor  crop,  not  more  than  23 
bushels  an  acre  ;  and  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  at 
the  great  show  in  Edinburgh,  in  1847,  there  was  only 
one  drill  machine  exhibited,  and  that  came  from  Eng- 
land, sent  by  Messrs.  Garrett.  With  such  an  inefficient 
execution,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  such  a  redun- 
dancy of  growth  as  a  continued  course  of  tillage  would 
assuredly  bestow.  The  greater  strength  of  the  stem, 
the  larger  size  of  the  head,  the  more  numerous  grains 
in  each  ear,  and  those  more  full  and  plump,  are  certain 
indications  of  the  drill  husbandry  properly  conducted. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  this  not  being  totally  and  fully 
carried  out  in  the  present  day,  the  facilities  for  it  so  far 
exceeding  those  which  Mr.  Tull  possessed  when  he  in- 
vented his  first,  and  therefore  rude  implement,  the  idea 
of  which  he  took  from  the  barrels  of  an  organ.  The 
drill  machine  of  Messrs.  Garrett,  with  the  horse-hoe 
adapted  to  it,  is  a  most  admirable  implement.  It  will 
also  deposit  the  seed  of  the  Turnip  or  Mangold  Wurzel 
in  a  very  regular  manner.  In  former  years  I  have 
always  dibbled  my  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  have  invari- 
ably had  great  failures ;  this  year  I  used  Garrett's 
machine  with  a  small  roller,  which  I  had  made  and 
fastened  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  machine.  This 
effectually  kept  out  the  drought,  from  which  we  have 
lately  been  suffering  ;  and  since  some  genial  showers 
have  fallen,  the  plants  have  risen  beautifully.  I  do  not 
profess  to  show  any  first-rate  farming,  as  I  only  take 
farms  into  my  own  hands  which  have  been  worked  out 
by  bad,  slovenly  tenants.  When  a  farm  is  one  mass  of 
weeds,  rubbish,  undrained,  untiUed,  and  perhaps  has  to 
be  drained  at  the  time  when  the  Turnips  should  be 
sown,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  any  great  figure  in 
this  way  ;  but  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  by  way  of 
proving  that  present  rents  may  be  supported  with 
present  prices,  that  having  so  had  a  farm  of  this  kind 
in  hand  lor  two  years,  I  let  it  a  short  time  ago  to  an 
excellent  tenant,  at  an  advanced  rent.  There  have  been 
published  reports  of  the  farming  in  this  county,  and 
there  has  been  shown  in  them  some  good  farming  in 
certain  parts,  but  chiefly  in  those  near  the  large  towns 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  This  is  more  like  mar- 
ket gardening  than  what  is  called  self-supporting  farms, 
as  they  have  the  advantage  of  having  large  quantities 
of  manure  cheap,  and  they  can  sell  their  Turnips  from 
15s.  to  20s.  a  ton.  In  these  reports  it  is  mentioned 
that  some  attempts  have  been  made  at  drilling  ;  but  it 
lis  nowhere  stated   that  the  after  culture  has  been 


adopted  ;  and  it  therefore  only  resembles  the  old  story 
of  the  play  of  Hamlet  being  advertised  in  a  country  i 
village,  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted.  Until  this 
after  culture  be  applied,  let  nothing  more  be  said  of  the 
drill  system  bein ;  used.  I  hope  to  show  at  some  future  ' 
time,  from  undoubted  facts,  in  a  field  grown  in  three 
different  ways,  the  far  greater  produce  there  was  from 
the  drilled  part  over  that  which  was  sown  broadcast. 
Messrs.  Garrett's  machine  and  horse-hoe  are  expensive 
in  the  first  instance  ;  but  so  great  are  the  advantages 
arising  from  them  that  on  a  farm  of  considerable  size  it 
is  believed  they  will  repay  the  cost  almost  in  a  single 
year.  Law.  Rawstorne,  Penwortham,  May  25. 

Italian  Rue-grass. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your 
opinion,  or  by  the  experience  of  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents, as  to  the  practicability  of  making  Italian 
Rye-grass  a  permanent  crop  by  periodical  top-dressing 
and  renovation  by  fresh  seed.  My  plan  has  been,  for 
some  land  capable  of  irrigation,  to  dig  it  up  every  third 
year  for  a  crop  of  roots,  which  year  I  lose  much  of  the 
advantage  of  irrigation,  and  moreover  the  soil  is  made 
so  loose  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  water  is  lost 
through  the  drains.  T.  Green. 


ROYAL  AGRTCULTDRAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND.  || 
A  VVeeklt  CotJNCiL  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in   Hanover-square   on   Wednesday   last,   the  12th  of 
June:    pre-ent,  Mr.   Raymond   B.^eker,  V.P.,  in  the 
Chair  ;  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Hon.  R.  H.  CUve,  M.P.,  Hon. 
Dudley  Pelham,  M.P.,  Sir  Montague  Cholmeley,  Bart., 
Sir  E.  M.  Elton,  Bart.,  Mr.  B.  Almack,  Mr.  Bastard, 
Mr.  Berners,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Burton,  Dr.  Calvert,  Mr. 
Clavering,  Mr.  Capel  Cure,    Mr.   Dyer,    Mr.  Fuller, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Baskerville  Glegg, 
Mr.  S.  Grantham,  Mr.  P.  Love,   Col.  MacD.juall,  Mr. 
Lennox   Naper,   Mr.   Parkins,    Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P., 
Rev.   Reginald    Chandos   Pole,    Mr.   T.    Rowlandson, 
Prof.  Sewell,  Prof.  Simonds,  and  Prof.  Way.— Colonel 
Morris,  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  attended  the  meeting. 
The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : 
Gomm,  Lieut.- General  Sir  William  Ma^-nard,  K.C.B.  (Com- 
mander-io-Chief  of  the  Forces  at  iiombay),  10,  New- 
street,  Sprioj-gardens 
Shelley,  John,  Avington,  Hampshire 
Males,  Rev.  James,  Yarnscombe,  Barnstaple,  Devonshire 
Garden,  John,  Bamane.  Templemore,  Ireland 
Woollcombe,  Rev.  II.,  High-Hampton,  Credicon,  Devonshire 
Feilden,  H.  Master,  Croston  Lodge,  Chorley,  Lancashire 
Woollcombe,  J(»hn  M.,  Ashbury,  Okehampti>n,  Devonshire 
Cotton,  H.  P.,  Ques  Park,  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent. 
Gibbs,  Robert,  Carhamptun,  Duuster,  Somerset 
Barnard,  Rev.  Mordaunt,  Little  Bardfield  Rect.,  Braintree 
The  names  of  six  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Steeping  Wheat. — Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Wainfleet, 
Lincoloshire,  informed  the  Council  that  arsenic  having 
been  used  this  season,  by  two  farmers  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, for  dressing  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  previously 
to  sowing,  had  proved  unnecessarily  destructive  to  the 
feathered  game  on  their  land.  He  was  desirous  of 
ascertaining  whether  some  other  equally  efficacious, 
but  less  deadly  poison,  might  not  be  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  seed-grain.  Sir.  Fuller,  M.P.,  corro- 
borated, from  his  own  experience,  the  destructive 
effects  attending  the  use  of  that  mineral. — Prof.  Sewell 
had  recently  seen  a  statement  of  a  very  large  number 
of  sheep  having  been  poisoned  from  the  same  cause.— 
Mr.  Dyer  had  found  blue  vitriol  most  effectual  for 
steeping  grain. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  dry  lime  with  great  advantage. 

Lime  for  Slugs. — The  Rev.  Thomas  Cator,  of  Skel- 
mersdale  park,  near  Pontefract,  commuiiicated  to  the 
Councd  a  statement  of  the  mode  by  which  Mr.  Leetham 
Reynolds,  one  of  his  tenants,  had  in  1837,  and  subse- 
quently, prevented  the  ravages  of  slugs,  by  applying  lime 
to  his  Clover  and  Seed-leys,  before  ploughing  them  tip  in 
the  autumn  ;  apian  which  had  been  extensively  adopted— — 
afterwards  by  the  other  tenants  of  Mr.  Cator  in  that 
part  of  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  same  success.  The 
lime  employed  had  been  that  obtained  at  the  Womers- 
\ey  quarry  ;  and  it  had  been  applied  at  the  rate  of  three 
"  dozens"  to  the  acre.  In  one  case,  that  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Stones,  of  Stubbs-Walden,  a  single  acre,  in  the  middle 
of  a  six-acre  field,  had  been  limed  before  ploughing  up, 
while  the  remaining  five  acres  had  been  left  in  their 
ordinary  state,  the  whole  of  the  six-acre  field  being 
afterwards  submitted  to  the  same  uniform  maoagement- 
The  result  was,  that  the  crop  on  the  single  acre  was  full 
and  good,  while  on  the  other  five  acres  the  roots  were 
nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  slug,  and  had  to  be  re- 
sown. — Mr.  Almack  and  Prof.  Way  thought  the  lime 
might  probably  have  had  a  greater  action  on  the  growth 
of  the  Clover- plant  than  on  the  slug,  which  was  often 
known  to  withstand  the  application  of  lime,  especially 
in  dry  weather.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Almack,  in- 
quiries were  addressed  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  on  the  follow- 
ing points  : — 1.  The  peculiar  quality  of  the  lime,  its 
difference  from  the  Nottingley  lime,  and  iis  chemical 
analysis,  if  made.  2.  Its  state,  on  application.  3. 
Rate  of  bushels  applied  per  acre  ;  and  definition  of 
*'  dozens"  of  lime.  4.  Interval  of  time  between  appli- 
cation and  breaking  up  the  ley.  5.  Whether  the  appli- 
cation of  the  lime  occasioned  a  decided  increase  of 
growth  in  the  Clover. 

Ventilation  of  Drains. — Mr.  Turner,  of  Barton 
communicated  a  statement  made  to  him  by  Mr.  John 
Piper,  a  tenant  of  Lord  Ashburton's,  residing  on  a  farm 
of  300  acres,  at  BucklandHUeigh,  near  Crediton,  on  the 
success  with  which  he  had  employed  for  the  last  12 
months  a  system  for  the  ventilation  of  the  pipe  and  tile 
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draias  on  Jhis  lands,  which  promoted  the  passage  of 
water  through  them,  and  prevented  their  "blowing  up:" 
a  system,  as  far  as  he,  Mr.  Piper,  was  aware,  which  he 
had  been  the  first  to  employ,  having  devoted  his  atten- 
tion for  the  last  12  years  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
land-drainage  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  perfect  state 
of  drainage  to  which  one  of  his  fields  had  been  brought, 
it  had  now  growing  upon  it  a  crop  of  Wheat,  such  as 
he  believed  had  not  before  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  His  plan  of  ventilation  was  very  simple, 
economical,  and  durable,  and  offered  no  obstacle  to  tlie 
working  of  implements  in  the  subsequent  preparation 
of  the  land  :  it  would  increase  the  flow  of  water  through 
the  drains  in  wet  weather,  admit  the  air  into  them 
during  the  summer  months,  and  prevent  the  growth 
of  fungi  within  their  recesses.  Mr.  Piper  did  not  enter 
into  a  detailed  statement  of  his  plan,  but  referred 
simply  to  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  namely, 
the  free  admission  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Diseases  of  Cattle — Prof.  Simonds  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  his  thanks  to  the  Council,  for  having 
again  done  him  the  honour  to  request  that  he  would 
deliver  a  lecture  before  the  Members  of  the  Society  at 
their  country  meeting  :  a  request  with  which  he  most 
readily  complied.  The  subject  of  the  lecture,  as  requested 
by  the  Council  to  be  delivered  by  him  at  the  ensuing 
Exeter  meeting,  namely,  the  Liver  in  Domesticated 
Animals,  would  enable  him,  he  hoped,  to  lay  before  the 
members  some  views  and  details  of  great  practical  value 
in  reference  to  the  diseases  of  that  important  organ  of 
the  animal  frame.  Its  structure  was  thought  too  well 
known  to  require  elucidation  ;  but  there  were  many 
conditions  connected  with  its  derangement  of  function 
and  change  of  structure  which  were  of  great  interest 
and  importance  :  of  these,  the  "rot"  in  sheep,  and  the 
"  red-water,"  were  familiar  instances. — The  Hon.  R.  H. 
Clive,  MP.,  inquired  of  Prof.  Simonds  the  extent  of 
pleuro-pneumooia  among  stock  at  the  present  time. 
He  had  himself  been  a  sufferer  to  a  great  extent.  He 
had  been  recommended  to  give  alcoholic  drinks  to  cattle 
affected  with  that  complaint :  he  wished  to  know  Prof. 
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also  stated,  that  in  Cheshire  the  dairy  cows  had  been 
very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  pleuro-pneumonia — Prof. 
Simonds  had  always  been  opposed  to  bleeding  in  that 
complaint.  He  regarded  it  as  a  purely  inflammatory 
disease,  in  which  diffusible  stimulants  might  be  of 
service  ;  but  in  that  case,  there  were  better  remedies 
of  that  class  than  the  alcohol  referred  to.  He  had  found 
kreasote  a  very  valuable  remedy  :  but  no  specific  could 
be  safely  recommended,  so  much  depended  on  the  stage 
of  the  disease  and  the  particular  coustitution  of  the 
animal. — Dr.  Calvert  inquired  whether  camphor  and 
ammonia  had  been  tried. — Prof.  Simonds  replied  that 
the  acetate  of  ammonia  and  various  other  preparations  of 
that  alkali  had  been  usefully  employed  in  the  disease. — 
Prof.  Simonds  then  stated  to  the  Council  the  progress 
of  the  inquiry  he  had  been  directed  by  the  Veterinary 
Committee  of  the  Society  to  make  in  reference  to  cows 
belonging  to  tenants  of  Lord  Portman  in  Somersetshire, 
affected  for  several  years  with  a  kind  of  atrophy  or 
wasting  of  substance,  from  some  unknown  cause. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  had  appeared  to  fix  the 
cause  of  the  malady  on  the  water  the  animals  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  ;  but  Prof.  Way's  examination 
detected  in  that  water  no  ingredient  prejudicial  to 
heal'.h,  and  his  own  anatomical  examination  of  one  of 
the  animals  slaughtered  for  the  purpose,  led  to  no  dis- 
covery of  the  poisonous  action  of  such  water.  The 
serous  membranes  of  the  body,  those  in  particular  of 
the  lungs  and  abdomen,  were  much  affected.  He  hoped 
by  the  next  month  to  complete  his  report  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  it  to  submit  to  the  Council,  through  the 
veterinary  Committee,  the  whole  details  of  the  case. 
In  the  meantime,  two  of  the  animals  had  been  removed 
to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  were  rapidly  im- 
proving in  their  condition,  although  only  ordinary  care 
was  taken  of  them. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker  thought 
ihat  in  many  cases  animals  >  ere  lost  from  the  want  of 
.a  sufficient  amount  of  wholesome  and  nutritive  food. — 
Mr.  Capel  Cure  then  submitted  to  the  Council  the  case 
of  disease  among  his  own  stock.  He  had  occupied  his 
farm  at  Blake  Hall,  ui  Essex,  for  the  last  30  years. 
The  arable  and  pasture  grounds  were  very  good, 
and  well  dramed.  Hia  stock  consisted  of  17  dairy 
cows,  6  bullocks,  and  12  calves,  the  health  of  all 
which  iad  been  very  good  until  June  last  year,  since 
which  time  he  had  lost  20  of  them.  The  disease  had 
first  appeared  among  the  fatting  stock,  and  very  little 
time  had  elapsed  between  the  attack  and  death  ;  and  it 
j)rovailed  variously  among  animals  of  different  age  and 
condition.  It  had  been  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  not  so  severe  as  in  Mr.  Cure's  case.  The  outbreak 
could  not  be  traced  to  any  particular  circumstance  of 
contagion  or  infection.  The  symptoms  were  shortness 
of  breath,  and  other  indications  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
All  the  animals  attacked  had  died  excepting  one.— This 
case  having  been  referred  to  the  Veterinary  Committee, 
Professor  Simonds  has  been  directed  to  proceed  to  Mr. 
Capel  Cure's  farm,  and  to  report  the  result  of  bis 
inspection. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Caen  transmitted  various 
Eeports  and  Essays  connected  with  their  proceedings, 
for  which  the  Council  ordered  their  thanks. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  Council  that  Prof.  Way's 
Lecture  "  On  Variations  in  the  Chemical  Compositiou 
of  Water,  as  affecting  its  agricultural  uses,"  would  be 
delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  Society,  in  that  place, 
on  the  following  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst. ;  and  that 
the  nesi  Weekly  Couneil  would  be  hsli  oothe26tbi9st. 
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Farmers'  Clubs. 

Newtownards  and  Comber  :  House  Feeding. — The 
following  remarks  on  this  subject  were  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Andrews,  of  Comber,  near  Belfast: — "The  additun 
of  Beans  or  of  Peas  which  may  be  raised  on  land  too 
light  for  profitable  culture  of  the  Bean,  seems  to  have 
supplied  everything  that  was  formerly  deficient  in  cattle 
food,  as  they  contain,  in  large  proportion,  those  sub- 
stances which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
flesh  and  bones  of  animal!^,  and  thus  largely  encourage 
the  supply  of  milk.  The  Belgians  long  since  discovered 
this  fact,  and  Beans  are  used  liberally  by  them  during 
the  entire  year.  Following  their  example  in  this  as  in 
other  matters,  I  consume  the  entire  of  my  Bean  crop 
in  enriching  the  food  of  my  black  cattle  and  swine. 
Kach  cow  in  summer  receives  2  lbs,  daily  dissolved  in 
her  drink,  by  steeping  12  hours  ;  and  in  winter,  after 
24  hours'  steeping,  the  infusion  is  applied  to  moisten 
the  cut  straw,  Bean-haulm,  and  hay  mixed  with  chaff, 
which  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  boil  or  steam,  the 
boiling  or  steaming  process  being  no  longer  considered 
necessary.  The  Flax-seed  from  my  own  crop,  with  the 
husks,  is  also  ground  into  coarse  meal,  and  is  mixed 
with  the  Bean-meal  before  steeping,  and  applied  to  the 
same  purpose  during  the  winter.  My  succession  of 
house-feeding  for  cattle  is  as  follows  : — The  first  spring 
food  is  Rape,  which  is  generally  ready  soon  after  the 
middle  of  April,  and  affords  an  abundant  supply  till 
about  the  20th  May,  or  a  little  later,  when  the  Clover 
is  ready  for  first  cutting.  From  the  29th  May  till  about 
the  20th  June  the  first  cutting  of  Clover  and  Italian 
Rye-grass  is  used,  the  portion  of  Clover  not  required 
for  green  feeding  having  been  converted  into  hay  about 
the  middle  of  June.  From  about  the  20th  June  till 
near  the  1st  of  August,  the  winter  Vetches  fill  up  the 
place  between  the  first  and  second  cuttings  of  Clover. 
The  second  cutting  of  Clover  having  been  stimulated 
by  liquid  manure,  affords  a  luxuriant  supply  from  the 
end  of  July  till  the  early  part  of  September.  Spring 
Vetches,  sown  the  end  of  May,  are  then  ready,  and 
some  of  the  early  Cabbages,  which  are  planted  alter- 
nately with  late  varieties,  can  then  be  saved  from  the 
swine  to  help  the  cows.  After  these  Vetches  a  portion 
of  the  Clover  affords  a  third  cutting.  Late  Cabbages 
come  in  aid,  and  I  have  never  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
Turnips  till  about  the  12th  November.  From  that  time 
till  April,  when  the  Rape  is  again  ready  for  use,  Tur- 
nips, with  cut  hay  and  Bean  and  other  straw  moistened, 
as  before  stated,  with  dissolved  Bean  and  Flax-seed 
meal,  and  aided  by  a  little  distiller's  pot-ale,  supply  the 
winter  food.  I  should  add  that  the  Oat-straw,  which 
is  not  threshed  till  late  in  the  spring,  is  reserved  and 
mixed  with  the  fresh  Clover  hay.  The  Wheat  straw 
is  partially  cut  down  for  the  cattle,  and  the  remainder 
used  for  litter,  A  small  portion  of  bran,  about  7  lbs, 
per  week  each,  is  given  with  the  Bean-meal  to  the  milch 
cows.  The  pigs  during  winter  are  fed  upon  boiled 
Turnips,  with  a  little  sour  buttermilk,  and  the  refuse  of 
the  house,  to  which  a  little  Bean-meal  is  added.  From 
May,  when  Turnips  are  out  of  season.  Mangold  Wurzel 
takes  their  place,  and  affords  excellent  food  till  August. 
Cabbages  succeed,  and  fill  up  the  blank  till  Turnips  are 
again  ready.  By  such  means  pigs  may  be  fed  more 
successfully  and  in  greater  numbers  than  during  the 
best  days  of  the  Potato,  On  our  large  farm  30  large 
pigs  were  fed  during  last  summer  in  the  manner  I  have 
described.  The  house-feeding  of  so  large  a  stock  pro- 
duces an  abundant  supply  of  manure,  which  is  preserved 
in  a  waterproof  pit,  into  which  all  liquid  from  the  byre 
is  conducted  by  a  pipe,  all  surface  water  being  excluded. 
Your  attention  is  directed  to  this  mode  of  preservation, 
as  simple  and  effectual.  The  dressings  of  manure  being 
frequent  are  not  heavy,  and  they  are  aided  by  vitriolised 
bones,  which  we  prepare  ourselves,  about  1  cwt.  of 
bones  per  acre  so  dissolved  being  strewed  on  the 
manure  when  put  into  the  drill  for  the  Turnips  ;  and 
a  similar  quantity  being  applied  and  worked  into  the 
spaces  between  the  drills  of  Beans,  during  the  cleaning 
process.  Twenty  barrels  of  lime  in  flour  are  scattered 
over  the  drills  of  the  Turnip  field,  which  is  intended  for 
Wheat  and  Clover  seed  the  following  year,  after  the 
Turnips  are  sowed  and  rolled  down,  which  I  consider  the 
best  time  and  mode  of  applying  that  useful  substance." 
Quoted  in  the  Scottish  Farmer, 


Hadleigh,  May  15  :  Annual  Meeting, —  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  Mr,  Mechi  said. 

He  had  all  his  animals  on  boards,  and  was  extending  the 
operation  ;  and  he  assured  them  they  would  succeed  as  he  had 
done  in  making  better  manure,  more  manure,  and  more  meat, 
by  having  their  animals  on  boards,  instead  of  putting  them  on 
straw  and  removing  that  straw  after  it  had  been  worked  into 
muck,  and  turning  it  over  aud  recarting  it  after  it  had  lost 
many  of  its  valuable  properties.  Instead  of  that  let  them  take 
the  pure  excrement  Irom  the  animals,  carry  it  on  the  soil,  and 
plough  it  in,  and  he  was  sure  their  crops  so  treated  would  ex- 
ceed those  grown  with  tbe  primest  guano.  When  tbey  came 
to  see  him  they  might  judge  of  the  facts,  both  as  regarded 
stock  and  crops  ;  they  would  speak  more  than  he  could  on  the 
subject.  He  should  naturally  be  asked  what  he  did  with  bis 
straw  ;  he  replied,  "  Eat  it,"  that  was,  he  let  the  cattle  eat  it, 
and  be  could  keep  four  times  as  much  stock.  He  could  assure 
them  that  if  they  in£reased  their  stock  in  proportion,  taking 
care  to  add  something  better  to  the  straw,  they  would  get  more 
manure,  of  a  better  quality,  and  grow  more  corn.  He  thought 
tbe  time  was  coming  when  the  old  system  of  management— of 
a  small  quantity  of  stock,  and  a  large  quantity  of  land— would 
not  do.  He  thought  the  landlords  would  have  to  reform  as  well 
the  tenants — that  they  would  ba  obliged  to  provide  betitr 
buildings— that  the  little  fields  mjiist  become  large  p^ej?,  and 
that  the  tenantry  should  pay  rent  for  land,  but  not  for  timber 
and  tences.  (Cheers.)  He  thought  the  spirit  of  the  age  was 
opposed  to  the  retention  of  antiquarian  customs  not  at  ail 
adapted  to  the  present  population,  and  ihe  keen  copapetitioa 
going  on  in  the  struggle  for  superiority.  It  was  inconsistent 
with  practice  tlaat  they  shosjld  retaja  the  ^pti^uities  Qf  sgrieul* 


ture,  and  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  such  meeting)}  as  tbeso 
was  that  they  enabled  the  farmers  to  speak  their  sentiments, 
with  a  due  regard,  he  hoped,  to  every  interest  in  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  truth 
and  progression.     (Cheers.)     He  thought  also  that  tbey  did  not 
manage  their  catHe  well,  that  was,  that  they  did  not  administer 
their  food  in  the  besi;  mode.     He  was  convinced  that  one-half 
the  food   administered   in  tbe  usual  way  papsed  through  the 
animal  undigested.     If  they  would  do  as  he  had  done,  and  pour 
water  on  tbe  excrements  of  the  various  kinds  of  C'ttletmd 
horses  tbpy  fed,  they  would  be  astonished  to  find  uncrushed 
Beans  and  even  uncrushed  Oats  and  oil-cake— it  would  be  found 
almost  in  an  entirely  natural  state,  undigested.      This  would 
lead  to  the  consideration  whether  it  would  pay  the  farn)ers  to 
administer  a  smaller  amount  of  food,  but  to  render  that  food 
perfectly   available  to  the  stomach  of  the  animal  1      He  bad 
lately  been  visited  by  two  or  three  agriculturists,  who  eaid  they 
were  making  money  in  these  difiicult  times  by  stock,  and  be  waa 
naturally  led  to  inquire  bow  it  was  that  they  succeed,  fur  ha 
could  not  do  so  under  the  old  system — (cheers)— and  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  they  succeeded  by  adopting  the  principle  he 
had  been  explaining.     For  instance,  one  gentleman  said,  *'  You 
give  your  oil-cake  in  lumps,  which  are  indigestible  ;  I  giind  the 
oil-cake  after  having  been  broken  up  ;  I  grind  it  tbrough  mill 
sfones,  and  render  it  into  flour,  then  ic  is  put  in  wafer  24  hours 
till    it    becomes    mucilaginous,    and   I   find,    in   practice,     a 
moderate   quantity  is   betttr  and   more   advantageous  to  the 
animal    than    double    the    quantity    given    in    lumps."       He 
(Mr.   Mechi)  bad  found  ihe  result  much  as  stated.      If  they 
endeavoured  to  soak  oil-cake  in  water,  in  the  way  in  which  it 
was  usually  civen,  viz.,  in  lumps,  they  would  find  it  remain 
for  days  in  the  water  and  not  become  soluble,     (Hear,  bear,) 
He  must  think  tbey  were  making  a  great  mistake  in  giving 
80  much  food  to  their  animals  at  so  great  waste.    A  bulloclc 
would  not  put  on   more  than   21b3.   of   meat  per   day,   pio- 
bably  not  more  than  one,  and  the  average  very  likely  would  not 
be  more  than  one  and  a  half;  a  atone  per  week  wtiuld  be  doing 
very  well ;  2  lbs,,  at  5tZ,  per  lb.  would  be  lOd,  a  day.     If  they 
gave  that  animal  balf-a-crowu's  worth  of  food,  which  was  often 
dune  (generally  2$.  worth),  he  could  not  pay  for  it.     He  might 
make  muck  in  return  for  his  food  ;  but  it  was  impossible  that 
he   could  pay  for  more   than   a  given   quantity.      A   shrewd 
Scotchman,  Mr.  M'CuHoch,  of  whom  no  doubt  they  bad  heard, 
said  to  him  the  other  day,  that  he  could  never  make  a  beast  pay 
for  more  than  5  lbs.  of  meal  or  oil-cake  per  day,  and  when  ha 
gave  that  be  ciushed  it  to  macerate  it,  he  cooked  it  and  mixed 
it  with  chafi'and  hay.     His  friend,  Mr.  Everett,  he  observed, 
was  shaking  hi^  head  ;  but  he  would  refer  to  any  m -in  or  boy 
on  his  farm,  who  had  seen  his  bullocks  before  he  adopted  tbe 
plan,  as  to  what  had  been  the  result  of  this  system.     They 
would  all  agree  that  the  animals  had  progressed  50  per  cento 
more   after  adopting   it,   and  at  much  lets  cost.     He  merely 
stated  this  fact  to  tbe  meeting,  and  the  experiment  was  one 
which  be  thought  every  one  was  bound  to  try— it  was   well  to 
see  if  tbey  could  not  get  a  little  more  money,  or  lose  a  little  less. 
But  let  them  remember  that,  as  he  was  annually  to  produce 
his  accounts,  it  was  of  no  small  importance  to  him,  and  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  community,  that  he  should  be  ab  e  to 
carry  on  his  business  in  the  best  way — that  was  the  sole  object 
of  experiments.     He  had  said  before  that  his  animals  were  all 
on  boards.     They  might  exclaim  "  What  an  expensive  way  that 
must  be,  what  a  quantity  of  buildings  must  be  required  1"     He 
assured  the  landlords  of  the  country,  whose  duty  he  considered 
it  to  be  to  put  up  good  buildiugs  for  good  tenants,  that  bric-k 
and   slated  buildings  of  the  best   description,   with   boarded 
floors,  could  be  put  up,  at  an  expense  (if  they  wished  or  should 
choose  to  charge  their  tenants  5  per  cent,  for  them),  of  only  half 
a  farthing  per  week  for  each  pig  or  sheep,  to  keep  that  animal 
in  the  beat  way,  and  bis  manure  in  the  best  possible  condition 
of  dryness   and  availability  ;  and  for  a  bullock  %d.  per  week 
would  give  him  an  excellent  lodging.     He  was  particular  on 
this  point,  because  he  was  laying  out  200!.  or  300t.  additional, 
and  trom  a  close  calculation  of  the  cost  per  score  of  slatiugj 
flooring,  and  every  part  connected  with  the  buildings,  he  was 
charging  himself  10  per  cent.,  and  a  fat  hog  only  paid  a 
fartliing  a  week  for  his  lodging.     (A  voice:  "Is   washing  in- 
cluded with  lodging  ? ")    He  assured  them  that  the  animal 
neither  required  washing  nor  bedding,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
beauties  of  this  principle  that  they  might  have  1000  bulUicks» 
hogs,   or  sheep    on    boards,   and  they  would  neither  requiise 
sweeping,  littering,   or  attending  to  in  any  way   beyond  the 
mere  act  of  feeding  them,  t  et  they  would  be  as  clean  as  possi- 
ble, and  fit  for  a  lady's  drawing-room,    (Laughter.)    As  his 
friend  Everett  would  say,  he  might  be  thought  to  be  coming  it. 
'*  rather  too  strong,"  but  it  was  perfectly  true.    He  was  often 
asked  the  question  by  those  who  came  to  look  at  his  animals, 
both  bullocks,  pigs,  and  sheep-"  How  often  do  you  sweep  the- 
floor  ?  "  Not  at  all ;  they  sweep  it  themselves.  He  assured  them 
that  by  the  addition  of  a  little  gypsiun  on  the  boards,  tbe  am- 
monia was  perfectly  fixed,  there  was  no  disagreeable  smell  at 
all,  and  the  manure  was  taken  away  at  intervals  just  as  it  might 
be  wanted.     He  had  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
farming   of    this    kingdom    would    generally   be    conduced 
on  the  principle  of  putting  the  animals  on  boards,  of  crus^bing 
thair  food,  bringing  it  home  to  them,  and  carting  their  manure 
back  again.    Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  management  of 
manure  in  this  country  generally.     He  had  often  asked  farmers- 
how  they  had  grown  their  best  Turnips  ?     *'  Why,  we  take  ouC 
the  long  manure,  plough  it  in,  and  let  it  lay  all  the  winter,  and 
then  we  have  far  better  Turnips  than  when  we  put  in  the  re^ 
mainder  of  tbe  muck-heap,  'washed,  dried,  and  mangled,'  by 
the  road  side."    Tbe  management  of  manure  was  a  positive- 
national  and  individual  waste  and  loss  ;  it  nasthe  very  ecisencQr 
of  losing  money.    He  knew  there  were  some  practical  diffi* 
culties  in  carrying  out  the  plan  ;  be  knew  that  the  landlords 
would  not  find  troughing  very  often;  but  he  did  think  that 
public  attentioH  should  be  drawn  to  the  subject ;  it  was  quite 
clear  the    principal  object  of  the  farmer  now  was  by  very 
expensive  means  to  get  the  best  manure  to  force  remunerative 
crops :  therefore,  that  these  very  means  should  be  sacrificed 
by  mismanagement  was  a  great  national  calamity — he  believed; 
there  were  but  few  farmers  who  had  sold  beasts  lately,  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  cost  of  producing  manure  for  their  Wheat  crops*.. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Smithf  of  Deanston, — We  are  sorry  to'have'to 
annsunce  the  sudden  death  of  James  Smith,  of  Dcanston, 
the  eminent  agriculturist.  He  was  found  dead  in  bed 
on  Monday  last,  at  the  house  of  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Catrine,  Ayrshire,  Perhaps  in  our  day 
there  is  no  man  to  whom  agriculture  owes  so  much.  He 
was  acknowledged  by  all  agriculturists  to  have  been  the 
inventor  and  chief  promoter  of  the  modem  system  of 
thorough  drainage — that  is,  the  drainage  through  the 
land  by  pipe  drains,  instead  of  over  the  land  by  surface 
drains.  He  bad  been  engaged  in  the  direction  of 
extensive  works  of  land  drainage.  He  had  acted  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  means  of 
improving  the  health  of  towns,  and  bad  pursued  that 
subject  with  so  much  energy  that  hia  health  suffered 
from  it.  Latterly  he  had  been  engaged  as  one  of  the 
superintending  inspectors  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  by  whom  his  exertions  were  more  especially 
directed  to  the  application  of  the  sewage  water  and 
2;§fii§9  Qf  ^owns  to  agri«uUural  production.     He  wft$ 
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a  man  noted  for  his  fertility  of  invention,  and  a 
very  high  order  of  ability.  He  was  personally  highly 
esteemed  by  those  who  served  under  him,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  served  with  him,  by  whom  he  will  be 
greatly  lamented.  From  the  Times,  June  12. 

Experiments  on  the  Application  of  Guano  and  other 
Manures,  in  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Park  at  Slover, 
near  Neuilon  Abbot,  Devon.  By  E.  S.  Bearne.^ — No.  1. 
Report  of  an  experiment  to  test  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  five  different  kinds  of  artificial  manure  in 
improving  pond  mud,  the  experiment  being  made  on  an 
acre  of  inferior  pasture  land  in  Stover  Park,  in  the  years 
1847,  18i8,  and  1849.  The  land  on  which  the  experi- 
ment was  conducted  is  of  uniform  quality,  the  soil  being 
a  light,  sandy  loam,  a  few  inches  in  depth,  incumbent  on 
a  stratum  of  white  clay.  The  land  underwent  thorough 
draining  in  1 844,  prior  to  which  it  would  not  produce  a 
rent  of  more  than  5s.  an  acre.  No  manures  were 
applied  to  the  land  in  1848  or  1849.  The  object  sought 
to  be  attained  by  extending  the  experiment  over  a  period 
of  three  years  was  to  test  the  durability  of  the  different 
manures. 
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vision  foi  what  was  coming,  by  putting  the  sheep  into  shelter  ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  scattered  up  and  down  in  every 
direction.  In  the  morning  most  ot  the  lambs  being  very  young 
it  was  imposBible  to  move  them  in  the  drift.  At  fir^ t  it  was 
the  care  of  the  shepherds  to  look  after  those  dropped  the 
previous  night,  but  matters  soon  got  so  serious  that  their 
anxiety  was  directed  to  the  saving  of  the  old  sheep.  Had  the 
storm  cuntinued  much  longer  than  it  did,  the  consequences 
must  have  been  very  severe,  but  fortunately  it  abated  about 
mid-day.  Our  loss  was  very  trifling,  and  arose  from  the  lambs 
fallins  into  pasture  drains,  diifted  level  with  the  general 
surface,  and  as  the  snow  quickly  melted  under  a  May  sun, 
unless  relieved,  they  were  speedily  drowned.  Though  the 
actual  loss  is  very  small,  yet  the  effects  of  the  cold  and  want  of 
Grass  in  putting  the  milk  off  the  ewes,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
lambs,  which,  in  most  cases,  want  that  blooming  appearance 
which  is  desirable.  However,  the  weather  is  hot  enough  now 
("C*  in  the  shade),  and  Grass,  though  late,  is  coming  abundantly. 
The  lambing  is  now  finished,  and  except  a  few  of  tbs  youngest, 
all  are  castrated  and  docked.  We  purpose  shearing  the  rams 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  but  two  or  three  weeks  will 
elappe  before  the  regular  work  commences.  At  present  all  the 
attention  of  the  shepherds  is  necessary  to  prevent  loss  from 
rolling,  the  heat  being  great,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
unfavourable.  Turnip  sowing  was  completed  yesterday  ;  the 
greater  part  are  now  brairded,  and  looking  well.  The  cutting 
of  pear,  carting  out  of  any  manure  made  during  the  past  month, 
getting  things  in  readiness  for  sheep-shearing,  and  other  odd 
jobs,  will  occupy  our  attention  for  some  time.  The  thermo- 
meter during  May  has  be;n  Zl'^,  55*,  and  37",  morning,  noon, 
and  evening  respectively.  A  LammeTinuir  FamneT. 


If.B. — The  after-grass  in  1847  was  stocked  with  sheep,  but  in 
1848  it  was  left  unconsumed. 

No.  2.  Report  of  an  experiment  made  with  the  under- 
mentioned manures  on  an  acre  of  pasture  land  in  Stover 
•Park,  in  the  year  1849.  The  manures,  when  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  fine  earth,  were  applied  broad- 
■cast  on  March  29th,  and  during  the  rainy  weather 
which  prevailed  at  the  time.  Tlie  land  is  of  a  fair 
average  quality,  and  was  formerly  used  as  tillage  land, 
but  has  been  in  pasture  for  many  years.  The  crops 
were  mown  on  22d  June,  and  the  herbage  produced  by 
the  different  manures  was  ot  a  superior  quality. 
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Calendar  of  Operations. 

JUNE. 
East  Lincolnshiee  Fabm,  June  10.— The  time  for  Turnip 
eowing  has  now  again  recurred  with  a  favourable  season.  We 
have  just  commenced  with  early  Furple-top  Whites,  drilling 
them  at  the  distance  of  18  inches  apart.  The  land  is  both  of 
good  quality  and  in  line  tilth  ;  we  grow  splendid  crops  of 
Turnips  without  going  to  the  espensive  assistance  of  artificial 
manures,  but,  as  I  before  mentiuned  in  a  former  report,  we  lay 
on  our  farm-yard  dressing  in  winter  :  in  the  spring  we  plough 
the  land  back,  harrow,  roll,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  from  weeds, 
finishing  with  a  third  ploughing  before  sowing.  Swedes  we  do 
not  grow,  as  they  are  not  so  much  required  here,  because  we 
do  not  on  the  Wolds  graze  many  beasts,  but  merely  keeping 
them  in  the  yards  during  winter  to  make  manure  (with  an 
sdlowance  of  cake),  to  sell  off  in  the  spring,  when  they  go  down 
to  the  marshes  to  be  finished  off.  The  pastures  are  now  fast 
improving  with  the  late  fine  showers ;  our  other  occupations 
have  been  threshing  out  the  Wheat  remaining  in  the  stack-yard 
by  steam-power,  which  saves  the  horses  this  hot  weather,  and 
also  enables  them  to  proceed  with  the  farm  work  without 
interruption.  I  will  just  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  lines  with 
reference  to  the  "  Times  Commissioners'  Report"  last  month 
of  the  system  of  farming  pursued  on  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds. 
With  regard  to  sheep,  it  is  mentioned  that  tbey  are  generally 
grazed  off  at  two  years,  whereas  in  many  cases,  on  this  farm 
lor  example,  we  sell  them  off  as  shearlings  (or  as  bogs),  having 
been  caked  through  the  winter  on  Turnips,  which  brings  us. to 
another  point  touched  on  by  the  Commissioners,  where  it  is 
stated  that  oilcake  iB  never  given  to  the  sheep  on  Turnips,  but 
only  to  ewes  on  seeds  with  twin  lambs.  Now  we  give  it  to  all 
the  sheep  on  Turnips,  and  continue  it  to  the  bogs  after  tbey 
are  turned  to  Grass,  and  this  sjstem  is  invariably  pursued  on 
all  the  large  holdings  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fuct  is,  that 
true  reports  of  the  farming  of  different  counties,  and  ot  districts 
in  those  counties,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  residence  of  some 
time  in  the  country,  and  not  by  mere  visits  through,  where  very 
often  the  best  districts  are  missed.  S.  E, 

LASiMEaiioiE  Sheep  Farm,  June  3.— The  6th  of  May,  1850, 
vriil  long  be  remembered  in  this  disirict,  as  the  "iate  snow- 
storm." The  oldest  people  we  have  asked— some  of  them 
bordering  on  four-score— never  rtmember  such  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  accompanied  with  severe  drift,  so  late  in  the  season. 
The  face  of  some  wreaths  was  above  6  feet  deep.  The  average 
fall  in  our  bids  was  abnut  8  inches,  while  on  the  Ruxburgh 
mils  U  wds  about  18.  Appearances  being  no  worse  on  the  Sib, 
than  tor  some  time  previous,  the  shepherds  had  made  no  pro 


HOPS.— Fbiday,  June  U. 

Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smitb  report  that  there  is  a  steady 
trade  doing  in  new  and  fine  yearling  Hops  at  late  prices.  There 
is  no  increase  of  fly  in  the  plantations. 

SMITUFIELD,  Monday,  June  10. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  moderate  and  demand  good  ;  conse. 
quently  Friday's  quotations  are  well  suppurted,  and  in  some 
instances  choice  Scots  have  reached  3*.  8d.  The  number  of 
Sheep  and  Lambs  is  a  lair  average;  the  former  are  selling 
rather  dearer,  the  latter  about  the  same  as  of  late.  Trade  is 
exceedingly  dull  for  Calves,  at  about  the  rates  of  Friday  last. 
From  HuUand  and  Germany  there  are  23d  Beasts,  1010  Sheep, 
and  142  Calves;  from  Scotland,  120  Beasts;  and  2300  from 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

ACodnthtCdrate'sGaeden  -.A  If'eU  irisA^r  agrees  with"  J.F." 
as  to  the  desirability  of  keeping  a  cow,  and  would  advise  also 
a  pig ;  but  animals,  like  bipeds,  must  have  a  change  in  diet  to 
keep  them  in  health.  He  would  therefore  suggest,  in  addi- 
tion to  Mangold  Wurzel,  that  Swedes,  Dale's  Hybrid  Turnip, 
Lucerne,  and  Clover  be  grown,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  two 
latter  be  made  into  hay  for  winter  use. 

Bdtter  :  Inquirer,  ililk  butter  contains  more  cheese  than  that 
made  from  cream,  and  is  therefore  not  so  capable  ot  being 
kept.  We  cannot  explain  the  singular  instances  which  do 
sometimes  occur  with  churns  of  all  constructions — American 
or  otherwise — in  which  uo  butter  comes  after  huurs  of  churn- 
ing. Can  any  one  suggest  an  explanation. — We  do  not  know 
Cooper's  Kye-grass.  Can  any  one  say  whether  it  is  earlier 
for  cutting  than  other  sorts. 

GoBSE  :  T  M'C,  Hack  the  land  over,  and  sow  8  lb?,  of  the  seed 
per  acre  in  shallow  drills,  IS  inches  ap ^rt,  early  in  April.  It 
would  probably  answer  very  well  in  the  situation  you  allude 
to — unless  it  is  exposed  to  severe  frosts,  which  will  kill  it. 

Htebid  op  Hen  and  Pheasant  :  J,  We  do  not  know  Mr.  War- 
ren's address. 

Implements  ;  IV  Islam.  Your  recommendation  of  the  firm  you 
name  amounts  to  an  advertisement. 

Officeb  :  Tpro.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  **' ground  officer"  in 
Scotland? 

Otstee-shells  :  JL.  Certainly  they  are  worth  having.  Crushed 
oyster- shells,  or  calcined  oyster-shells,  are  more  powerful  than 
lime. 

Pastdre  :  Amateur  Farmer.  In  the  case  of  a  small  farm,  we 
should  prefer  applying  manure  during  the  last  winter's  frosts. 
When  there  is  a  large  esrent  to  be  manured,  it  is  unsafe  to 
depend  upon  having  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  frost  during 
which  the  carts  may  go  on  the  land  without  poaching  it,  and 
therefore  in  such  a  case  you  must  adopt  the  practice  of  ma- 
nuring after  hay  harvest  when  the  ground  is  dry. 

Pigeons:  Ballandyne.  Arejou  sure  that  you  have  50  jjairs  .?  we 
should  doubt  your  having  that  number  or  hen  birds. 

Reports  of  the  State  of  Agbicdlture  in  New  York  :  In- 
quirer. Possibly  your  bookseller  might  procure  you  the  neces- 
sary  information.  The  work  itself  is  published  by  Button 
and  Wentworth,  Boston,  0.S. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  JtiNE  15. 
Tegetables  are  abundantly  sqpplied.  Strawberries  and  Hot. 
house  Grapes  are  both  plentitul,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Pine-applee.  The  supply  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  has 
greatly  increased,  and  they  are,  in  consequence,  cheaper. 
Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  are  abundant ;  Oranges  and  Lemons 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Young  Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be 
had  at  from6d.  to  9d.  a  bunch.  Frame  Potatoes  fetch  from  6d. 
to  Sd.  per  lb.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand,  and  so  are  Mushrooms,  French  Beans,  Asparagus,  and 
Rhubarb  are  plentifuL  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelar- 
goniums, Cinerarias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pinks,  Carnations, 
Rhododendrons,  Ranunculuses,  and  Roses. 
FRUITS. 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  63  to  lOs 
Grapes,hothouse,  p.  lb., 4s  to  8s 

—    Portugal,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  12s  to  21s 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  12a  to  21s 
Strawberries,  p.  punn.,  28  to  4s 
Melons,  each,  5s  to  83 
Gooseberries,  green,  per  half 

sieve,  2s  to  3b  6d 
Apples,kitchen,p.  bsh.,  4s  to  6s 
Lemons,  perdoz..  Is  to 28 

VEGETABLES. 


Oranges,  per  doz.,  Sd  to  1b  6d 

~     per  100.  5s  to  12s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  23  to  38 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  168  to  248 
Nuts,   Barcelona,  per   bush., 

20s  to  Tis 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  128  to  I63 
Kent  Cobs,  dOs  to  lOOsp  J.00  lbs 


FrenchBean8,p.l00,l86dto286d 
Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  2s  to  5s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  3d  to  8d 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  la 
Cauliilowera,  p.  doz.,  3s  to  6s 
Greens,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  100s  to  200s 

—  per  cwt.,  10s  to  12s 

—  per  bush.,  4s  to  63 

—  frame,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bun.,  6s  to;8s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  28 
Cuctunbers,  each,  6d  to  Is 
Leeks,  per  btmcb.  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bimdle,  8d  to  la  Od 
Carrots,  per  bun,,  9dtols 
Spinach  p.  sieve.  9d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is 


Onions,  p.  bushel,  79  to  98 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  4s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d  to  Is 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   8d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  so.,  2d  to  Is 
Radishes,  p.  12  hands,  3d  to  6d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d 

to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  :Jd  to  8d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  Is  to  2d 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p.  doz.  bunches, 

6d  to  9d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  la  to  48 


POTATOES.— aoDTHWARK,  June  10. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  supply  of  English  Potatoes 
is  nearly  finished  for  this  season,  but  the  supply  from  the  Con- 
tinent is  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  The  following  are  this 
day's  quotations:  — York  Regents,  lOOs.  to  IGOs.  per  ton; 
Scotch  cups,  708.  to  808.  ;  ditto  whites,  508.  to  60s.;  Rhenish 
do.,  763.  to  863.;  BelRiando.,  60s.  to  709. 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.; 
Smithfield,  June  13, 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    708  to  76s     Clover 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s 

d      B 

d 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— 8 

d     8 

d 

Best  Scots,  Here. 

Best  Long-wools .    . 

..    to    . 

fords,  <tc.        ...  3 

4  to  3 

e 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 

6  —  3 

8 

Best  Short-horns  3 

2  —  3 

i 

E  wea  ifc  2d  quality    . 



2d  qualitj  Beasts  2 

8  —  3 

0 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

10—3 

♦ 

Best  Downs  and 

Lambs         4 

8  —  5 

4 

Ha]f-bred3      ...     . 

..    —    . 

Calves 2 

6—3 

6 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 

10  —  4 

0 

Pigs      2 

8  —  3 

8 

Inferior  ditto, 
Rowen    . 
New  Haj 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clarer    ... 


55 
S4 


65 
CO 


New  Clover 
Straw 


The  trade  very  dull. 
■Whitecbapel,  Juoe  13, 


GSs  to  68s 
65        60 


New  Clover  ... 
Inferior  ditto... 
Straw      


23        28 
,  Cqopeb. 


—8  to- 
es 70 
22        26 


Best  LoD^-wools .  ., 

to    . 

, 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

4  —  3 

6 

Ewes  <fc  2d  quality     . 

-■  —   . 

, 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

8— S 

0 

r.amhs  , ,,      ,               4. 

4  —  5 

4 

Calves 2 

4  —  3 

4 

Pigs       2 

4  —  3 

6 

Beasts,  3385 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  27,200  ;  Calves,  289  ;  Pigs,  320. 
Feiday,  June  14. 
"We  have  a  large  supply  of  Beasts,  consequently  trade  is 
heavy,  and  prices  are  lower  on  the  average.  Only  the  choicest 
Scots  reach  our  top  quotations.  The  number  of  Sheep  and 
Lambs  has  consideraiily  increased.  They  cannot  be  all  sold, 
alihough  there  is  a  oisposition  to  take  lower  prices.  We  have 
far  too  many  Calves  for  the  demand.  Our  top  quotation  is 
only  obtained  Jor  very  good  quality.  Several  second-rate  re- 
main unsold.  From  Germany  and  Holland  there  are  205 
Beasts,  530  Sheep,  and  152  Calves ;  and  121  ^ilch  Cows  fiojn 
the  home  counties. 
Best  Soots,  Here- 
fords,  djc.  ...  3  4  to  3  C 
Best  Short-horns  3  0  —  3  4 
2d  quality  Beasts  2  6  —  2  10 
Best   Downs   and 

Haif.breds       —    ... 

Oitto  Shorn        ...  3     8  —  4     0 

Beasts,  1211 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs  15.550 :  Calves,  634  ;  Figs,  300, 

COAL  MARKET.— Fkiday,  June  14. 
Eden  Main,  Its. ;  We%t  Hartley,  143. ;  Wallsend  Braddyll's 
Hetton,  15s.  ed.  ;  Wallsend  Haswell,  168.;   Wallsend  Hetton, 
16s.  ;   Wallsend   LambtoQ,  15s.  6d.  ;  Wallsend  Stewart's,  16s.  ; 
Wallsend  Tees,  16s. — Ships  at  market,  116. 

MARK  LANB; 
Monday,  June  10. — The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
moroiug's  market  was  small,  and  the  red  was  taken  off  early 
in  the  moroing  at  rather  over  the  terms  of  this  day  se'nnight. 
This,  combined  with  the  accounts  from  tbe  country  markets, 
and  the  quality  of  the  white  being  generally  fine,  induced 
factors  to  hold  lor  more  money,  which  checked  business,  and 
the  sales  subsequently  became  dull,  leaving  a  lar^e  proportion 
undisposed  of  towards  the  close.  For  foreign  the  demand  was 
very  iuanimate,  and  a  difficulty  would  have  been  experienced  in 
forcing  the  sale  of  a  quantity  of  Dao^zic  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  to 
2s.  per  qr.  from  our  quotations  of  Monday  last. — Barley,  Beans, 
and  Peas  are  unaltered  in  value. — The  Oat  trade  is  firm,  and 
fine  qualities  being  scarce  coujmand  rather  mure  money. 

British  peb  iMPEaiAL  Qdaster. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  i  York  !!!  White 

—  Foreign   

Barley.grind.  &  distil.,  19s  to22s.,.Chev. 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suifolk    

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potat< 

—  Irish    Potato 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew 

Rye  

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan  21s  to  23s Tick 

—  Pigeon 8 —     8. ..Winds 

—  Foreign  Small 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilert* 

—  Maple  24s  to  27s Grey 

Maize  While 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk  ditto 

—  Foreign   per  barrel 


40— 4J 
14—47 
46—52 
40—4? 
83—51 
23 -■-'7 
15—20 
16—18 
iS— 21 
14-18 
14—1!) 
19—21 
bl.—ei 
24—26 

24—34 
23—26 
22—24 
26—30 
33—3: 
27—38 
20—23 


Red. 

Red  . 


Red  . 


Malting 
Malting 

Peed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

reUow.. 

Sorfolk 
Per  sack 


Abeivals  in  the  Poet  of  London  last  week. 


37—39 
38—41 

6—39 

2—25 
19—22 

15—19 

12—16 
12— IS 
18-20 

24—26 

19-21 
24—28 
19—28 
25—30 

27— as 

28—32 


Flour,10505  sksi  Wheat. 
—         —    bis      Qrs. 

English    2387 

Irish      — 

Foreign    I  11491 


Barley. 
Qrs. 

182 


Malt 

Qrs 

2687 

130 


Oats. 

Qrs. 

602 

50 

16942 


Beans, 
Qrs. 
410 

531 


Feas 

Qrs. 

81 

229 


6118 
FatDAT,  Jdne  14. — The  arrivals  of  English  corn  this  week 
have  been  moderate,  of  foreign  Wheat  large.  This  morning's 
market  was  moderately  attended ;  the  English  Wheat  left 
over  from  Monday  was  disposed  of  at  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr. 
upon  the  prices  of  that  day  week.  Foreign  was  difficult  of  sale, 
and  for  out  of  conditioned  cargoes  it  was  impossible  to  find 
buyers. — We  observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  Barley, 
Beans,  or  Peas. — The  majority  of  Oats  fresh  up  are  in  bad 
order,  and  very  unsaleable  \  fine  qualities  are  sought  after  at 
former  prices. — Flour  is  more  easy  of  sale,  and  generally  held 
for  a  slight  advance. — There  are  buyers  of  Galatz  Maize  at  29a., 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  but  holders  generally  demand  Is. ; 
mora  money. 

AXfilVALS  TBI8  WEES. 


English  .. 

Irish    

Foreign  ... 
Imperial 
avebaoes. 
May      4 

—  11 

—  18 

—  25 

June    1 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
1720 

13620 
Wheat. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


36slld 

38  0 

39  7 

40  7 
40  2 
89     8 


39 


Barley, 

Qrs. 

40 

6210 
Barley. 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
1290 


Flour.     I 
3210  saoki  I 


22j  Od 
22  0 
22     5 

22  10 

23  0 
22    4 


22     6 


Oats. 


14  J  7'J 

15  3 

15  5 

16  3 

15  11 

16  7 


15    8 


Bye. 


19illd 
10     1 

21  7 

22  4 

22  0 

23  7 


21     5 


1     0 


Beans. 


23«lld 

24  8 

25  6 

26  4 

26  11 

27  0 


25    9 


brls. 
FEA8 


2«s  9c 
24    9 

24  11 

25  6 

26  2 
26    8 


25    6 


Pbioes. 


Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks 'Corn  Averages. 


40s  Id 
40  2 
39  8 
39  7 
38  0 
36  U  - 


ilAY  4.  May  11.  May  18.  May  25.  Jdne  1.  June  8 


.1 


LiVEBPooL,  FEiDAr,  Jdne  14,— At  our  market  to-day  th 
Wheat  trade  e  hibiting  a  rather  better  feeling,  our  hom> 
milters  operated  to  a  moderate  amount,  and  being  aided  by  : 
lew  bpeculutive  inquiries,  the  small  decline  ot  Tuesday  wa 
pretty  nearly  if  not  fully  recovered.  Barley,  Malt,  Beans,  am 
Peas,  upon  a  slow  gradual  demand,  metely  sustained  th' 
last  qaotuiions.  Oats  and  Oatmeal  met  a  limited  demand 
b'»  maintained  former  prices.  The  Irish  millers  being  in 
clined  to  use  up  their  stocks  of  Indiun  Corn,  bought  spariogl: 
tuia  morning  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  per  qr. 
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TO  NOBLEMEN,   GENTLEMEN,  AMATEURS,  KURSERY- 
MEN.  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
directed  to  sell  by  public  Auction  on  the  premises, 
Rosary,  Breadmore.  Hammersmith,  on  MONDAY  next, 
June  "l7tb,  hnd  TUESDAY,  the  ISth,  ISJO,  at  12  o'clock, 
€ach  day,  by  order  of  the  trustees  of  H.  G.  Hiinnington, 
Esq.,  three  newly-erected  Greenhouses,  about  100  capital  one, 
two,  and  three- light  Bose^,  Hand-lights,  two  Iron  Rollers, 
Barrow,  Seakale  and  other  Pots,  liK)  Avenue  Irons  for 
climbers,  12  Hives  of  Bees,  a  large  quantity  of  Chinese  Eisures, 
Tases,  and  Statues.  150  Fancy  and  other  Rabbits,  100  Pigeons 
and  Houses,  -10  Uoves  ;  a  fine  assortment  of  f^ney  Poultry, 
Spanish  and  other  breed  ;  Store  and  Guinea  Piga  ;  33  large 
Zinc  Store  Canisters,  three  Garden  Eui^ints,  60  Mats;  to- 
gether with  the  selected  Stock  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  200  doa. 
of  German  Miniature  Plants  in  pots,  15  gross  of  handsome 
German  Pots,  and  sundry  efl'ects. — May  be  viewed  two  days 
prior  to  the  Sale.  Cataloijues  may  be  obtained  (6d.  each,  re- 
turnable to  purchasers,  without  which  no  person  can  be  ad- 
mitted) on  the  premises  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London, 
and  of  the  Auctinneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 
'  W1M)1.\G  UP  SALE  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  wiU  sell 
by  Auction,  atthe  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  FRIDAY, 
June  21,  1350,  at  12  o'clock,  a  firat-rate  Collection  of  DAHLIAS, 
also  the  newest  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Gerauium'^, 
Beartsease,  and  other  plants  in  bloom,  together  with  a  variety 
of  OrnameDtal  Plants  for  beddincr. — -May  be  viewed  the  morning 
of  Sale  ;  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Ijeyton'Tine. 


D^ 


HIGHLAND   AND    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY 
OP    SCOTLAND:    GLASGOW    SHOW.— Stock,    Imple- 
ments, &c.,  to  be  exhibited  at  Glasgow,  must  be  entered  with 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  the  20ch  inst. 
6,  Albyn-place,  Edinburgh,  J.  Hali,  Maxwell, 

June  15.  Secretary, 


G 


T 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  LANDED  PROPRIETORS,  AGRICUL- 
TURIST3,  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS,  and  OTHERS. 
HE  PATENT  ALKALI  COMPANY'S  Metallic 
Black,  Bright-red,  and  Purple-brown  PAINTS  aie  appU- 
C'lble  for  coveriu,:^  iron  and  woud  worli  of  every  description, 
aUo  stuccoed  and  bricJt  buildings,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
superior  preserving  properties,  cheapness,  and  durabili'.y. — 
Offices  of  iha  Company,  1,  New  Broad-street,  London. 

John  A.  We>t,  Secretary. 


EVENLBY  KECTORY  FARM, 
NEAR  BRACKLEY,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE— 600  ACRES. 

TO  BE  LET,  the  above  eligible  TURNIP  and 
SHEEP  FARM,  for  a  term  of  years,  from  Michaelmas 
next. — Apply  to  Messrs.  PicKEEiNG  and  SiUTH,  14,  Whitehall- 
place,  London. 

R.    S.    NEWINGTON'S    HAND-DRILL    HOES 

AND  CULTIVATORS,  to  the  frames  of  which  are  fitted 
Coulters  for  earthing  up  Potatoes  and  drawing  out  furrows  for 
seeds.  The  chisel-pointed  tines  have  moveable  hoeing  shares 
fitted  to  them,  which  can  be  removed  when  the  tines  are  only 
required  fur  stirring.  These  shares,  which  are  made  of  any 
required  width,  hoe  from  2  to  4  inches  below  the  surface, 
according  to  the  soil ;  on  the  shares  being  removed,  the  tines 
stir  from  5  to  6  ioches  deep,  a  lad  being  enabled  to  hoe  2  acres 
of  Turnips,  &,c.,  daily,  cutting  off  every  weed,  and  setting  out 
the  plants,  reducing  the  price  of  lab^>ur  from  -is.  to  8d.  an  acre, 
or  being  able  to  hoe  the  crop  six  times,  and  much  more  effec- 
tually, for  the  same  money  now  paid  for  hand-hoeing.  Messrs. 
DuFADE  and  Co.  will  exhibit,  at  the  Royal  A':;ricultural  Show  at 
Exeter,  the  following  implements  invented  by  Dr.  Newinqton  ; 
A  Drop  Drill  for  horse  power  ;  the  same  for  hand  power  ;  an 
Emplement  to  supersede  broadcasting  seed  by  hand,  for  horse 
power  ;  the  same  by  hand  power ;  an  implement  for  broad- 
casting artificial  manures  or  depositing  it  in  rows  by  horse 
power ;  the  same  by  hand  power ;  a  horse  Dibble ;  a  hand 
wheel  Dibble;  a  subsoil  Plough;  a  Scantier  or  Cultivator  ^ 
a  paring  Plough  ;  a  single  horse  Plough  ;  baud  drill  Hoe 
and  Cultivators,  with  various  other  fittings;  a  strike  Plough _ 
— Apply  to  ilessrs.  DorAUR  and  Co.,  I'l,  Red  Lion-square" 
London,  who  are  the  sole  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  Dr.* 
Newington's  inventions. 

ATENT  SPADES,  DAISY  RAKES,  SCYTHES, 

Draining,  and  other  Garden  Tools.  Mole  Traps,  Gs.  per 
dozen.  Carpenters  and  Smiths'  Tools,  &c.  Ladies'  Garden 
Tools,  7s.  9d.  a  set.  Sword-scrapers  for  Gardens,  Is.  2d.  each. 
Patent  Fumigators  for  destroying  insects  on  plants,  in  green- 
houses, &c.  :  at  Messrs.  J.  H.  Boobbtee  and  Co.'s  (late 
Stdbch  and  Boobbyee),  Ironmongery,  Brass. foundry.  Nail 
and  Tool  Warehouse,  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market, 
London.  Established  nearly  200  years  for  the  sale  of  goods 
from  the  best  Manufactories  at  the  lowest  prices.  Goods  for- 
warded to  any  part  on  the  receipt  of  remittance. 

MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-Iane,  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  AgriculturaJ 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing, &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modem  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Long- 
man and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  terms  of  the  School  can  be  had  on  application  either 
personally  or  by  letter. 


FOR    WATERING    GARDENS,    BREWERS'    USE,    &c. 
FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  TULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Watee- 
PBOOF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  TULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot 


Size. 


iin. 


lin. 


liin. 


|2iiD. 


H< 


HYDRAULIC  ENGINES,  WATER  RAMS,  &c.? 
on  Improved  Principles  ;  Engines  worked  by  Steam  or 
Hydraulic  power,  to  raise  from  1  gallon  to  1000  per  minute  to 
a  height  of  500  feet,  and  from  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Douche, 
Vapour,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths.  Buildiogs, 
Conservatories,  itc,  heated  by  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  &c.  Towns  supplied. 
Direct  to  John  Lego,  Cheltenham. 

PURE  W  AT ii^R  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  FvOE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM  ;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  tho^e  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Sfeam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural  purposes,  Threshing  Machines,  Deep-well  Pumps, 
Water-wheeis,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  G  is  or  Water,  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made. — Freeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers ;  Office,  70.  Strand,  London. 
Works,  Sumner- street,  Southwark-bridge-road, 

ENORMOUS  SAVING!  GOlffG  WITH  THE  TIMES! 
OW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  for  less  than  ONE 
SHILLING  per  DAY.  The  articles  and  numerous 
references  may  be  seen,  and  a  list  of  prices  had  at  Mabt 
Wedlaeb  and  Co.'s,  113,  Fenchurch-streec.  A  Pamphlet  on 
the  above  mav  be  had.  each  (post  free)  Is.     Also 

HOW  TO  MAKE,  Cut,  Cart,  and  Stack  HAT,  for  less  than 
HALF   the  usual   cost,   in   any   county   and  in  any  weather. — 
N.B.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above  may  be  had,  each  (post  free)  Is. 
A  BOON  TO  THE  FARMERS. 

FARMERS,  be  of  g  od  cheer,  all  is  not  yet  lost. 
Come  to  us,  you  will  find  us  ready  to  meet  the  times  ! 
As  you  cannot  get  the  same  prioe  for  your  produce,  so  we 
cannot  expect  from  you  the  same  price  for  our  IMPLEMENTS, 
and  without  tiist-class  manufactured  Implements  you  cannot 
stand  these  times  I  By  inclosing  two  stamps,  a  list,  with  illus- 
trations, will  be  forwarded.  Real  makers  of  what  they  sell. — 
Most  hberal  discount  for  cash. 

PORT  NATAL,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AUSTRALIA. 
Emigrants  are  informed  Mast  Wedlake  and  Co.  have 
from  time  to  time  supplied  the  first  settltrs  to  Swan  River  and 
Port  Natal,  and  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  with  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS,  and  tools  of  nrst-rate  class.  They 
began  inspection  of  their  stock.— N.B.  Purchasers  may  have 
the  beneflt  of  an  introdnction.      Most  Hberal  di'*c"un'  tnr  cash. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  FROOi' 
WIRE  NETTING, 


ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.— 

Id  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Gaivan-        Japanned 
ised.  Iron. 

2-inch  mesh,  light,  2i-inch  vride    ...      7d.  peryd.    Sd.peryd. 
24nch      ,,       strong  „  ...      9        „  6i      »» 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „  ...    12        „  9        „ 

15-inch      „      light  „  ...      8        „  6        » 

l|-inch      „       strong  „  ...    10        „  8        „ 

l|-inch      ,,       estrastrong  „  ...     li        „  11        „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  tbe  price  one- 
fourth..  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
boroutjb,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 

WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


1  ply  ..  Os.od.  Os.Gd.  Qs.Sd.  OalOd.  Is.Od.  ls.2d.\\s.id.  Is.Gd. 

3  ply.     08      09      10      12      15      18      2    0     23 

3  ply...  Oil      10      13      16      Lie      2    2     12    9     !3    3 

N.B.  VulcaniEed  India-Rubber  Garden  Hose  fitted  with 
rosea,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hawcoce,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road, 
London,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

IRON    AND    WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS    PERRY     AND     SONS, 
252,  OXFORD-STREET  {neak  HYDE  PARK), 
And  Hightields   Foundry  and    ffrought-iron    Works,  Bilston, 

Staffordshire,  Munutaciurers  of  all  descriptions  of 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 

Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  &c. ; 

Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 

Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing; 

Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 

And  Government  Contractors. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  Pebsy  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 

the  first  iron  district,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 

with   the  greatest  facility,  and  on  ihe  most  moaerate  terms. 

Drawings  made  and  estimates  pri  pared,  it  required.    The  6huw- 

rooms  contain  an  immense  vai  ietj  of  every  oescription  of  Iron 

and  Wire-work,  and  are  ttie  largest  in  London.    An  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  Bedsreads,  with  dimenai-jus  and  prices,  cent  on 

appliuaiion,  post-free. 


i^HARLES   D.    YOUNG   and    COMPANY  (late 
\y  W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON   AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
48,  NORTH   BRIDGE,  EDINBURGH; 
32,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 
1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  (fcc. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  EfBciency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net,  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  vrith  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  ivt- 
peT'vioiis  to  such  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  req'oired,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Prices.— 18  ins.  high,  dd. ;  24  ins..  Is. ;  30  ins.,  Is.  3d, ;  and 
36  ins.,  Is.  Gd.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  wiU  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  . .        ..500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  ..         ,.650 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  ..         ..     7  10    0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  he  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  Young  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2| 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9d. 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  Young  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE   WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS  presented  by  H.  H.  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  is 
exhibited  dai'y  from  One  to  Six  o'clock,  at  their  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Liie  Guards  will 
perform,  by  permission  of  Colooel  Hall,  every  Saturday,  at 
Four  0  clock.    AdmissiOQ  One  Shilling,  on  Mondays  fciapence. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing,  the  atmosphere  not  having  the  sligtitest  action  on  it.  It 
was  eihibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
hishly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  ca^s,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry ;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Lar^e  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
IS.  24,  36,  and  4S  inches  wide ;  it  can,  however,  be  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.     Patterns  forwarded  free  of  expense. 

12  inches  wide  3d.  per  yard  1  30  inches  wide  l^d.  per  yard 

13  „  „      ihd.        „  36        „  „      9d,  „ 

14  „  „       6d.  .,  I  48        „  „      Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is.  Bd.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards,  Wire  House  Lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c.  ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  lOd.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bovderiug,  Gd.  per  running  foot  ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d.  each;  Garden  Arches,  20s.  each; 
Flower  Stands,  Irora  3s.  Od.  each;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees,  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  47C. — At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thoxtas  Henet  Fox,  44,  Sliinner-street, 
Snow-hill,  London. 


pKOFESSOR  LINDLEY'S  INTRuDUCriON  TO 
-L  BOTANY,  4th  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions, 
now  ready,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Six  Copper-plates  andnumerot^ 
Wood  Engravings,  price  24s.  cloth, 

London :  Longhan,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 

ASTERN  COUNTIES  RAILWAY.-Onand  after 

the  15th  instant,  the  following  reduced  rates  lor  PERI- 
ODICAL TICKETS  will  come  into  operation : 

First  Class.  |        Second  Class. 


Between 
London  and 


Mile-end 
Bow      ...     ., 
Stratford     ., 
Forest  Gate, 
li/ord    ...    . 
Lea-bridge  . 
Tottenham . 
Marsh-lane. 
Water-lane.. .J 
Edmonton  ... 
Ponder's-end 

Enheld "1 

Romford        ..) 
Waltham     ... 
Cheshunt 
Broxbourne     "1 
Brentwood      / 
St.Margaret's") 
Warrf    ... 
Hertford 
Roydon 
Burnt-mill  ...  | 
Harlow         ...J 
Sawbridge- 

worth 
Togatestone, 
Bishop's 

St  or  t  ford 
Chelmsford 
Stanstead 
Elsenham 
Newport 
Audley-end 
Witham 
Kelvedon 
M  aldon 
Braiutree 
Chesteriord., 
Whittlesford 
Marks  Tej 
Shelfurd 
Cambridge 
Colchester 
Ely 
Woolwich,  N. 

and  S. 


Twelve 
moDtha. 


£    S,  d. 

0  0 


El 

...I 
...J 


a 


£  s.d.\£  s. 


TOO 


20    0  0 


25    0  0 


38    0  0 


35    0  0 


0  0 
0  0 


10  10  0 


8    0  0 


10  10  0 

11  0  0 


12  12  0 

13  0  0 


16  IG  0 


18    0  0 


27  0  0 

30  0  0 

36  0  0 

6  0  0 


4  10  0 


6  10  0 

7  0  0 

7  10  0 

S    0  0 
S  10  0 


£  3.d. 


10    0  0 


IS    0  0 


15    0  0 


17    0  0 

IS  15  0 
22  10  0 
10  0 


0  0 
0  0 


20    0  0 


22    0  0 


28    0  0 


36    0  0 


5    0  0 


7  10  0 

8  10  0 


10    0  0 
10  10  0 


13  10  0 


16  18  0 


19  10  0 


21  10  0 


Three 
moDths. 


3    0  0 
3  10  0 


i    0  n 

5    0  0 

5  10  0 

6  0  0 


0  0 
10  0 


14  10  0  10    0  0 


U  15  9 


13  IS  » 


15  0  0 

16  16  0 

21    0  0 
2  10  0 


Applications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Davis.   Accountant, 
Bish.ipsgatB  Station.    By  order,  C.  P.  KoHEl,  Secretary. 

Bisbopsgate  Station,  Jane  15. 
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GRAY,      ORMSON,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS      STREET,       CHELSEA 

ns«nPPtf,,lIv  snUcit  ttD  attention  of  the  NobUity  and  Gentry  to  their  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heatinp  every  description  of  Bmldinf;  eonnected  with  Horticultare,      They  have  mucB 
itespectiuuy  boiu-iv  ij.--  «  j  pleasure  in  giving  tbe  following  testimonial  referring  to  tlie  range  ot  houses  shown  below. 


Peach  House, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Tinery, 
SO  by  16  feet. 


Stove,  Greenhouse,  Vinery,  Vinery, 

46  by  20  fl.  45  by  20  ft.  30  by  16  ft.  30  by  16  ft. 

'[EaECTED  FOK  JoBN  SsAw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoo.] 
Fitrart  of  a  tetter  from  Mr  Fkaseb.-"  I  have  much  pleasure  iA  expressing  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  range  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer. 
Torn  Snlw  LEmn  Esa    i7nerfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  m  the  countij,  as  regards  both 
Sing  a^d  heatfng       i  may  add  Uiat  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  m  answermg  any  references  you  may  please  to  du-e«. 


(Signed.) 


'James  Eraser,  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Park." 


B 


UDD  IN  G'S     PATENT 

MACHINE. 


MOWING 


ThU  Machine  may  be  worked  by  persona  who  cannot  use  a 
Scythe.  It  may  be  adjusted  to  cut  any  length,  and  leaves  a 
more  even  surface  than  can  be  produced  by  the  most  skilful 
mower.  The  (^rass  may  be  cut  when  dry,  and  may  be  collected 
in  the  box,  which  enables  the  gardener  to  cut  his  lawns  at  the 
most  convenient  time,  and  renders  sweeping  afterwards  un- 
necessary, while  with  the  same  amount  of  labour  more  than 
■double  the  quantity  of  work  can  be  done  than  with  a  scythe. 
Tarious  sizes  are  made  both  for  manual  and  horse  power,  and 
the  prices  have  this  year  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
scale.  There  are  now  between  3000  and  4000  of  these 
Machines  in  use. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  John  Fereabee  and  bONS, 
Phoenix  Iron  Works,  near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

General  Wholesale  Agents,— Messrs.  Ransomes  and  May, 
Toswich* 

Agents.— Messrs.  Mapplebeck  &  Lowe,  Bull  Rin?,  Birming- 
ham ■  Messrs.  Lister  and  Lees,  Cateaton-street,  Manchester; 
Mr  Wm.  Drury,  Castle-street,  Liverpool  ;  Messrs.  J.  Nelson 
and  Sons,  47,  Briggate,  Leeds;  Mr.  T.  Johnson,  Leicester; 
Messrs.  Stratton,  Hughes,  and  Co.,  Clarke-street,  Bristol, 


RAT  RIDDANCE. 
GENERAL  VERMIN  EXTERMINATOR, 

IN  addition  to  its  multifarious  uses  for  Horticultural 
purposes,  Disinfecting  Rooms,  or  Closets.  Smoking  Apiaries, 
Ac,  Ac,  BROWN'S  PATENT  FUMIGATOR  has  been  luc- 
ceasfully  applied  to  the  extirpation  of  rats,  beetles,  bugs,  moths, 
and  other  vermin,  by  injecting  suffocating  vapour  or  smoke 
into  their  haunta.  Instead  of  tobacco  (used  for  fumigating 
plants),  moBB  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  flower  of  sulphur 
may  in  some  cases  be  substituted,  and  the  nozzle  of  the  instru- 
ment introduced  into  the  haunts  of  the  vermin. 

BROWN'S  FUMIGATOR  is  applicable  to  po  many  purposes, 
in  and  out  of  doors,  as  to  have  now  become  indispensable  in 
every  tamily.  Price  10s.  and  upwards.  Manufactured  and  sup- 
plied to  the  trade  by  Meesrs.  Barbee  and  Groom,  London. 

For  further  particulars  see  Gardeners^  Chronicle  of  May  25. 
Sold  by  all  Ironmongers,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 


PIGEONS.  —  FOR  SALE,  Fancy,  Short-faced, 
Almonds  ;  rich  Kites,  golden  Duns,  yellow  and  red  Agates, 
Boft  feather  cream-colour  all  bred  from  Almonds  ;  yellow,  red, 
and  black  Mottles,  mottle-bred,  all  Tumblers  ;  young,  healthy, 
iardy  birds,  bred  irom  as  good  and  pure  a  stud  of  birds  for 
the  five  properties  aa  any  in  the  kingdom,  regardless  of  ei- 
pense ;  the  breeder  having  flelected  a  few  for  his  own  stud. 
Each  bird  can  be  had  separately,  giving  members  of  columba- 
rian  societies,  amateur  fanciers,  and  others  about  to  commence 
this  truly  delightful,  innocent,  rational  amusement  or  fancy, 
such  an  opportunity  as  seldom  occurs  of  matching  up  and 
crossing  their  strain.  Communication,  by  prepaid  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  breeder,  J.  M.  E.,  7,  Islington-green,  London. 
N.B.  The  Birds  can  be  forwarded  in  email  baskets  per  rail 
-ia  perfect  safety. 


TO  BUILDERS,  <ke. 
IMPORTANT  SANITARY    INVENTION. 


f  ^/^r,/  \ 


BT  ITER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
p      MARSDEN'6    ROTARY    WATER-CLOSETS 

\y  •  and  EFFLUVIA  TRAPS,  acknowledged  by  the  most 
scientific  to  be  the  best  and  simplest  self-acting  Water-Closets 
and  Effluvia  Traps  ever  invented.  A  stench  arises  at  the  time 
of  using  all  other  Water-Closets— with  this  invemion  it  can  be 
got  rid  of.  It  is  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  with  four 
receivers  or  buckets  caused  to  revolve  by  the  weight  of  the 
matters  falling  into  one  of  the  receivers,  when  it  instantly 
emp'ies  itself  into  the  drain  or  sewer,  and  another  bucket  is 
ready  from  the  opposite  side  to  take  its  place,  and  two  others 
on  their  ascent,  to  be  emptied  in  their  turn,  while  any  upward 
escape  of  efiluvia  during  these  successive  changes  is  effectnally 
prevented,  by  overhanging  and  side  flaps  of  vulcanised  India- 
rubber,  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  choked  up  or  get 
out  of  order;  no  balance  weight  or  handles,  no  D  or  syphon 
traps  required  with  these  Closets.  All  traps  that  require  water 
to  keep  them  air-tight  must  necessarily  leave  a  sediment  to  pu- 
trify.  The  value  cannot  be  believed  unless  seen  and  tested.— 
Also  Manufacturer  of  Decorative  Marble  Paper-hanging.— 
Waterloo  House.  Kin<:sland-rofld,  neir  the  Bridge. 


''PUE  SUMMER  KIDE  OR  i^HOMEN Ai>E.— The 
JL  peculiar  virtues  of  C.  and  A.  OLDRIDGE'5  BALM  OF 
COLUMBIA  completely  remove  the  difiiculty  experienced  by 
Ladies  in  preserving  their  ringlets  after  exercise  ;  its  use  so 
invigorates  the  hair,  that  tresses,  previously  the  straightest  and 
most  destitute  of  curl,  rapidly  acquire  a  vigour  which  main- 
tains in  permanent  ringlets  the  head-dress  of  the  most  perse- 
vering votary  of  the  ball-room,  the  ride,  or  the  promenade. 
After  tbe  Minerals  and  Vegetables  of  the  Old  World  have 
been  compounded  in  all  imaginable  ways  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  discover  so  important  a  desideratum,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Western   Hemisphere  for  furnishing  the  basis  of 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
the  efficacy  of  which  in  preserving,  strengthening,  and  renew- 
ing the  hair  has  become  a  matter  of  notoriety  among  all  civi- 
lised nations.  Its  restorative  virtues  are  indeed  a  proverb,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  attestations  to  its  infallibility  in  repro- 
ducing hair  upon  persons  otherwise  hopelessly  bald,  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time  by  the  Proprietors,  13,  Wellington. 
street  North,  Strand,  a  few  doors  above  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on 
the  opposite  side, 

35  tJd.,  Gs  ,  and  lis.  per  Bottle  ;  no  other  prices  are  genuine. 
When  you  ask  for  "  Oldridge's  Balm,"  never  let  the  shop- 
^eppprs  pTsuade  von  to  bnv  anv  other  article  as  a  substitute. 


EMIGRATION  TO  AUSTRALIA. 
New  Line  of  Packets  from  Liverpool. 
SALACIA...1200  tons,  to  sail  about  June  30. 
^  PETREL  ...l-:00    „  „  „       Aug.  30. 

^  CONDOR.. .1500     „  „  „       Oct.    30. 

t^     A  1  New  Ships,  coppered  and  copper  fas- 
'^  '  tened.— For  freight  or  pasage  apply  to  the 
owners, 

GiBBS,  Bright,  and  Co,,  Liverpool. 


DEAFNESS.— New  Discovery THE  ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR,  an  e'ttraordinarily  powerfuL  small,  newly- 
invented  instrument,  for  deafness,  entirely  different  from  all 
other?,  to  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been,  or  pro- 
bubly  ever  can  be,  produced.  It  is  modelled  to  the  ear,  so  that 
it  rests  within,  without  projecting.  Being  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  skin,  it  is  not  perceptible.  Enables  deaf  persons  to  enjoy 
general  conversation,  to  hear  distinctly  at  church  and  at  public 
assemblies.  Tbe  unpleasant  sensation  of  singing  noises  in  the 
ears  is  entirely  removed,  and  it  affords  all  the  assistance  that 
possibly  could  be  desired.  Also,  invaluable  newly-invented 
SPECTACLES.— S.  and  B.  Solomons,  Aurists  and  Opticians, 
39,  Albemarle-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 


OLD  FEATHER  BEDS  RE-DRESSED,  AND 
PURIFIED  BY  STEAM  WITH  PATENT  MACHINERY. 
— This  new  process  of  dressing  not  only  removes  all  impurities, 
but  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased, 
and  consequenily  the  bed  rendered  much  fuller  and  softer.— 
Charge  for  dressing,  3d.  per  lb.  Old  and  Mothy  Mattresses 
effectually  cured  and  removed,  fetched  and  returned,  carriage 
free,  within  five  miles.— Heal  and  Son's  List  of  Bedding,  con- 
taining full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to  their  factory,  136  (opposite  the  chapelj, 
Tottenham-court-road,  London.     


A  CLEAR   COMPLEXION. 

GODFREY'S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 
is  strongly  recommended  for  softening.  Improving, 
Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  in  giving  it  a 
blooming  and  charming  appearance,  being  at  once  a  most 
fragr-int  perfume  and  delighttul  cosmetic.  It  will  completely 
remove  Tan,  Sun-burn,  Redness,  A;e.,  and  by  its  balsamic  and 
heahng  qualities,  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from 
dryness,  scurf,  &c,,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or 
eruption ;  and,  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the 
tkin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  com- 
plexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful.  Sold  in  bottles,  price 
'l3.  9(2.,  with  directione  for  using  it,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors 
and  Perfumers^ 


AN   AFTEHNOUN'S  TRIP  TO  INDIA.  ta^^ 

THE  LADIES'  COMPANION,  for  June  15,  con- 
tains an  Illustrated  Route  to  India, — Graphiology,  with 
numerous  Fac-similes  of  the  Signatures  of  Celebrated  Charac- 
ters. —  Helen  Fairfax,  concluded.  —  The  British  Insects  of 
Spring,  with  Illustrations.— Household  Hints  and  Receipts,  by 
Miss  ACTON. — The  Work-Basket,  with  Illustrations,  &c. 

Published  Weekly,  price  Zd.,  stamped  4(Z.,  and  in  Monthly 
Parts.  Is.  2t/.  each.     Parts  1  to  5  may  now  be  had. 

THE    FIRST  VOLUME  WILL    BE    PUBLISHED  EARLY 
IN  JULY,  ELEGANTLY  BOUND, 
Office.  11,  Bouverie-street,  and  all  Booksellers  andNewsmen. 


Just  published,  price  Is.  Gc'., 

WATERER'S  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING  THE 
RHODODENDRON,  AZALEA,  KALMIA,  and  other 
Flowering  American  Plants  ;  with  Observations  on  Lajing-outj 
Planting,  and  Improving  Estates,  including  a  few  Remarks  on 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 

By  W.  B.  M'Pheebon,  Landscape  Gardener. 
London:  Simpkin,  Mabshail,  and  Co.,  Stationers'-hall-court. 


NEWWORKS. 

NOW  READY, 

THE  TOURIST'S  FLORA.  A  Descriptive"  Cata- 
logue of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  the  British 
Islands,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Italian 
Islands.  By  Joseph  Woods,  F.A.S.,  F.L.S.,  and  F.G.S. 
8vo.    185. 

IT. 

INSTINCT    AND   REASON.     By   Alfred    Smeej 

F.R.S.,  author  of  "Electro-Biology."  8vo.  With  coloured 
Plates  by  Wing,  and  Woodcuts.  18s. 
III. 
VOICES  FROM  THE  WOODLANDS  ;  oe,  HIS- 
TORY OF  FOREST  TREES,  LICHENS,  MOSSES.  AND 
FERNS.  By  Maey  Roeeets.  With  Twenty  coloured  Piatea 
by  Fitch.    Royal  16mo.    10s.  Qd. 

POPULAR    HISTORY  'OF    MAMMALIA.      By 

Adam  White,  F.L.S.,  Aspistant  in  the  Zoological  Department 
of  the  British  Museum.  With  Sixteen  coloured  Plates  of  Quad- 
rupeds, &c.,  by  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  F.  L.  S.  Royal 
16mo.     105.  6d. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 
POPULAR  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  SEA-WEEDS„ 

By  the  Rev.  David  Landsborodgh,  A.L.S.  Royal  16mo.  With 
Twenty-two  Plates  of  Figures  by  Fitch,    10s.  ^d.  coloured. 

POPULAR  BRITISH^'oRNITHOLOGY.     By  P. 

H.  GossE.  Royal  16mo.  With  Twenty  Plates  of  Figures.  7a. 
plain;  lOs.  Gd.  coloured. 

VII. 

POPULAR  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Maria. 

E.  Catlow.  Royal  16mo.  With  Sixteen  Plates  of  Figures  by 
Wing.    7s.  plain  ;  10s.  6ci.  coloured. 

vtii.  ! 

POPULAR  FIELD  BOTANY.  By  AgneS  CatloWo- 
Second  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author.  Royal  16xpo.  Willi 
Twenty  Plates  of  Figures.    10s.  6d.  coloured.  \ 

EPISODES  OF    INSECT   LIFE.    Second  Series^^ 
Crown  8vo.    Beautifully  Illustrated  and  bound,  I65.     Coloured 
and  bound  extra,  gilt  edges,  2l£. 

PANTHEA,  THE  SPIRIT  OF  NATURE.  By 
Robert  Hdnt,  author  of  "  The  Poetry  of  Science."  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

THE  POETRY  OF  SCIENCE;  on,  STUDIES  OF 

THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  NATURE.  By  Robebt 
Hdnt.  Second  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author.  With  aa 
Index.    1:^5. 

III. 

THE  BIRDS  OF  IRELAND.  Vol.  II.  By  William. 
TnoMPSON,  Esq.,  Pres.  Nat,  Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc.  of  Belfast, 
8vo.     12s. 

xin, 

RHODODENDRONS  OF  SIKKIM  HIMALAYA. 
Second  Edition.  With  Coloured  Drawings  and  Descriptions 
made  on  the  spot.  By  Dr.  Joseph  Hookeb,  F.R.S.  Edited  by 
Sir  W.  J.  HouKEB,  F.ll.S.  Handsome  imperial  foUo,  contain- 
ing Ten  beautifully  coloured  Plates.    iJl#. 

XIV. 

TRAVELS   IN   THE   INTERIOR  OF  BRAZIL, 

principally  through  the  GOLD  AND  DIAMOND  DISTRICTS. 
Uy  Geobge  Gabdneb,  M.D,,  F.L.S.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
Plate  and  Map,  12s. 

THOUGHTS  ON  A  PEBBLE ;  or,  A  FIRST 
LESSON  IN  GEOLOGY.  By  Dr.  Mantell,  F.R.S.  Eighthb 
t^ldiiion.  Considerably  enlarged,  with  Four  coloured' Piatea,. 
T  rt-enty-eight  Woodcuts,  and  Portrait.  Cs. 

Reeve,  Benhau,  and  Reeve,  King  William-street,  Struid.. 


Printed  by  William  Bbadbubt,  of  No.  13,  Upper  "Woburo-place,  Id  the- 
pariah  ol' Si.  Pancrao.  and  1'siidkbick  Miillktt  EvAna,of  No.  7.  Cburctt- 
row.  Stoke  Newitimob,  both  in  the  Couuty  01  Middlesex,  Prlotere,  at  tbolr 
office  in  Lombard- street,  in  tlie  Precinct  of  Whltefrlais,  in  tbe  City  ot 
Lotuloo ;  and  imbliolied  bj  them  at  the  Office.  Wo.  a.  CharlCB-otreet,  io  the 
parisK  of  Si.  i'mil's,  Covent-RardeD,  lu  the  nftid  county,  where  i\il  Adver- 
tisemeDt*  and  CoinuiUDicauous  ar^  to  be  AJ)l>PBBSBi>  TO  TH>  EdiXOK.— 
SATU&i(AV«  JuBS  1^  lilaQ. 
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HANDSWORTH  AND  LOZELLS  FLORAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  SECOND  EXHIBITION  this  Season  will  (by  the  kind 
permission  of  Joseph  Barrows,  Esq.),  be  held  at  Haadsworth 
Hall  on  Tuesday  next,  June  25th.  By  permi&sion  of  Colonel 
tbe  Hon.  A.  A.  Dalzell  and  the  Offinfrsot'thelSth  Regiment,  the 
celebrated  Band,  consisting  of  '60  performers,  from  the  Military 
Station  at  Weedon,  will  attend.  In  addition  to  an  exten- 
sive List  of  Prizes,  the  following  will  be  awarded,  open  to 
all  England : 

Five  Pounds  for  the  best  Sis  GERANIUMS. 
Three  Pounds  for  the  second-best  ditto. 
Two  Pounds  for  the  third  best  ditto. 
Competitors  for  these  Prizes  will  be  charg^ed  Five  Shillings 
entrance  money  for  each  collection,  the  proceeds  of  which  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Exhibitor  of  the  best  Seedling  Geraniums. 
It  is  requested  that  intending  Exhibitors  for  these  Prizes  give 
notice  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  tbe  21st  inst.     All  Vans, 
&,c.t   containing  Specimens    for    Evbibition    must    enter  the 
Grounds  through  the  Gate  in  the  Old  Walsall-road.     The  Gates 
•will  be  open  to  the  Public  on  this  occasion  from  Two  until  Eight 
o'clock.     Admission,  One  Shilling.        C.  J.  Pekby,  Hon.  Sec. 
Hamstead-road.  June  22. 


MESSRS.  J.  A^D  H.   BKUWN    otter  the  loUowiug 
Choice  Plants,  which  they  will  forward  to  any  part. 

The  best  varieties  of  Antirrhinums,  Verbenas,  Peiuuias,  Sal- 
vias, Pentstemons,  Anagallis,  Bouvardias,  Heliotropiums,  Cal- 
ceolarias, Lobelias,  Cupheas,  Torenias,  Plumbago  Larpents, 
Zauachneria  Californica,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  tfcc. ;  all  at  4s. 
per  dozen,  and  ac  a  further  reduced  price  if  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

25  Fuchsias  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties  for        . .     10s  Od 
Fancy  Geraniums,  of  best  sorts,  per  dozen     ..  ..       9     0 

Chrysanthemums,  fine  new  varieties,  per  duzen  . .       G 

Ditto,  Lilliputian,  12  varieties,  free  by  post  . .     10 

Koses,  and  other  Climbers  of  choice  sorts,  in  pots,  per  doz.  6 
12  Azalea  Indica,  epleadid  varieties  - .  . .     25 

SO  Select  Greenhouse  plants,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .  40 
24  Choice  Ericas,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name        . .  . .     IS 

12  Gloxinias,  superior  new  sorts         . .  .  ■  . .       8 

12  Achimenes,  in  beautiful  new  varieties        ..  ..10 

12  Begonias,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name,  for        . .  . .      8 

Orchidaceous  Plants,  12  fine  species  . .  , .    30 

12  Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name,  in  pots  . .  9 
Passifloras  and  Clemati?,  hardy  and  tender  species,  each  1 
12  Hardy  Ferns,  and  other  Rock  plants         . .  . .      8 

German  Miniature  Pltints  and  Ferns  for  glass  cases,  per 

dozen  ..  ..  ••  ••  ..60 

All  new  plants  supplied  as  figured  in  the  various  periodicals. 
Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  sent  by  post  for  6  etamps, 

Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  June  22. 

'  CHOICE  CINERARIA  SEED.  ^~ 

LUCOMBE,  PINCE,  and  Co,  have  saved  from  a 
select  collection  of  all  the  newest  and  finest  varieties  of 
1850,  which  they  have  this  season  grown  in  great  perfection,  some 
Cineraria  Seed  of  excellent  quality,  and  they  beg  leave  to  offer 
it  for  sale  in  packets,  sealed  and  warranted  by  them  at  2s.  Gd. 
and  55.  each,  free  by  post ;  if  sown  soon  etrong  plants  will  be 
produced,  which  will  tiower  early  in  1351. 

Exeter  Nursery,  June  22. 

BEAUTIFUL  NEW  HARDY  HERBACEOUS    PLANT, 
PENTSTEMON  CYANANTHUS. 

LUCOMBE,    PINCE,    ahd    CO.,   ia   calling   public 
attention  to  this  truly  beautiful  Hardy  Plant,  feel  con- 
vinced they  are  fully  justi6ed  ia  asserting  that 

PENTSTEMON  CYANANTHUS 
IB  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  ever 
introduced.  Its  dwarf  compacthabir,  prot'usenes&  of  flowering, 
"brilliance  of  colour  (a  bright  azure  blue  corolla,  with  a  purplish 
tube),  and  neat  glossy  evergreen  foliage,  cannot  fail  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  cultivate  it.  A  specimen  was  sent  by 
I*.,  P.,  and  Co.  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  who  deemed  it  worthy 
of  being  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine*'  for  September 
last,  and  who  thus  speaks  of  it : 

"A  more  beautitul  Pentstemon  even  than  that  we  have 
figured  at  Tab.  4319,  having  equally  handsome  flowers,  and 
these  rouch  more  numerous  and  more  compact,  forming  a  spike 
(as  in  a  specimen  now  before  us)  more  than  a  foot  long,  and 
with  much  finer  foliage.  It  is,  too,  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
country— the  upper  valley  of  the  Platte  River,  in  ihe  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  seeds  were  collected  by  Mr.  Burke  ■  these 
seeds  were  raised  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  in 
whose  Exeter  Nursery  the  plants  flowered  beautifully  in  the 
/open  air  in  May,  180.  The  species  is  doubtless  quite  hardy, 
.&ad  a  great  acquisition  to  our  flower  borders ;  a  bed  filled  with 
ithis  species  would  have  a  splendid  effect.  It  may  rank  near  P. 
acuminatum,  Dougl.  (in  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1285),  but  is  quite  diflter- 
£nt,  ^v^  infinitely  more  beautiful," 

Fip,e  healthy  plants  will  be  ready  on  the  15th  July  nest,  at 
•21s.  eaxis^  an  aliowano9  to  lUs  Uads }  when  tjYp  ara  prdered 
jtbree  will  bs  sent. 

JBiteter  NuFge.ry,  June  22, 


"DOSE  ADMIRERS  are  respectfully  informed   that 

-tv  A.  Padl  and  Son's  large  collection  is  now  in  bloom,  and 
will  be  in  full  beauty  in  a  few  days.  Conveyance  from  London, 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  from  Bishopsgate  station  to 
Cheshunt  station,  one  mile  from,  and  Waltham  Cross  station 
two  miles  from  the  Nurseries.  An  omnibus  plies  from  the 
latter  station. — Chesbunt  Nurseries,  Jane  22. 


ALLIMAN'S  REGIS- 
TERED FRUIT  PRO- 
TECTOR.—Tbis  Glass  placed  over  Fruit  on  the  common 
wall  (sooner  the  better)  assists  Nature,  in  our  cold  climate. 
The  Fruit  grows  to  a  larger  size,  and  its  richness  is  increased. 
All  orders  C.  H.  ie  favoured  with  will  be  forwarded  with 
printed  directions  for  use,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for 
ready  money.  Flint  Glass,  4  inches,  for  Peaches,  9s.  per  dozen, 
3i.  105.  per  100 ;  6  inches,  for  Grapes,  13s.  per  dozen,  51.  per 
100.— C.  Halliuan,  1,  Qaeen's-place,  Norland-square,  Ken- 
sineton,  London.     To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


Deane'S  warranted  garden  tools.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chair 


Averuucators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooka 

Bills 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaff  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging  Irons  and 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
„  Stands  in  Wires 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

GalvanicBordersand 
Plant  Protectors 

Garden  Chairs  and 
Seats 
.,    Loops 
Rollers 


Garden  Scrapers 
Grape  Gatherers  and 

Scissors 
Gravel  Rakes  and 

Sieves 
Greenhouse  Doors 

and  Frames 
Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 
Hay  Knives 
Hoes  of  every  pattern 
Horticultural   Ham, 

mers  and  Hatchet; 
Hotbed  Handles 
Ladies'  Set  of  Tools 
Labels,  various  pat- 

terns,  in  zinc,  por 

celain,  &c. 
Lines  and  Reels 
Marking  Ink 
Mattocks 
Menographs 
Metallic  Wire 
Milton  Hatchets 
Mole  Traps 
Mowing  Machine 


Pick  Axes 
Potato  Forks 
Pruning  Bills 

„    Knives, various 

„     Saws 

„    Scissors 

,,    Shears     [riety. 
Rakes  in  great  va- 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  various 
Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons  . 
Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed  Extractorsand 

Uooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 


G.  and  J.  Deane  are'  Sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA 
NENT  LABELS,  samples  of  which,   with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part   of 
the  United  Kingdom. — Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
openintr  to  the  Monument,  iG,  King  William-st  .  London-bridge. 


HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  tbe,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  beat  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose.  „ 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  eflficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  .are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots, 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings  ; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Tines,  Seeds,  tfcc,  forwarded  on 
application. — J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King'«-road,  Chelsea,  London. 


TO  LADIES  AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  HORTI- 
CULTURE. 
THE  STRAWBERRY.— An  eminent  Medical 
Writer  thus  notices  the  properties  of  the  Strawberry  :— 
"  The  act  of  eating  this  fruit  cleanses  the  teeth  and  gums,  and 
purifies  the  breath  :  it  assists  digestion,  fortifies  the  stomach, 
and  being  entix'ely  soluble  never  turns  sour  or  undergoes  fer- 
mentation. In  many  cases  it  is  positively  medicinal,  removing 
rheumatic  affections^  and  other  diseases  arising  from  obstruc- 
tion of  tbe  system." 

How  essential  therefore  it  is  to  cultivate  such  fruit  in  perfec- 
tion !  Those  who  are  desirous  of  bo  doing  should  apply  to  Mr. 
John  Roberts,  of  34,  Easicheap,  London,  who  has  recently 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  cultivation  of  this  delicious  fruit, 
together  with  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  eftpJoEJng  three  postap  etampsj  addressed  to  him 
as  above. 


HARTLEY'S    PAl'biNT    RUUGii    PLAlE  liLAoS. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  Bishopsgate-atreet 
Without,  beg  to  hand  their  list  of  Prices  of  the  above  de- 
scription of  GLASS.  Cut  to  order  in  panes  of 
S  by    6     and  under   10  by    8... 


at  ^d,  per  foot*. 
at  5d.         ,,, 


10  by    8  „  14  by  10 

14  by  10  „  IJ  foot,  or  sizes  not 

exceeding  20  inches  long    at  5^d.       ,,- 
IJ  foot  „  3  feet,  or  sizes  not  ex- 

ceeding 30  inches  long  ...    at  Gd,         ,j^ 
PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  6A  by  44,. .105.  Gd.       8  by  G  and  8i  by  6j...I35.G(i: 

7  by  5  and  7§  by  5,^. .126-.  Qd.        9  by  7  and  lO^by  8  ...15s.  Od. 
We  do  not  pledge  our&elves  to  execute  large  orders  for  small' 

squares  at  the  above  prices,  but  only  as  far  as  they  turn  up  in 
cutting.  Should  any  quantity  of  small  squares  be  required,  a 
special  contract  is  necessary. 

MILK  PANS  2s.  to  6s.  each,  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  incli  ;  Poach  Glasses,  lOd.   each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,   Hyacinth  Glasse.';  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,   Plaie  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  75.  Gd  ;  G  tubes,  lOs.     Self- register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass,  dsc* 
From  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  December  S,  1849  : 
"As  fcr  the  article  substituted  fur  Rough  Plate,  and  which  is 
actually  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gar-- 
denere,  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose.     The 
best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  yet  peen  is  sold  by  Mr.  J  AMES- 
PHILLIPS.  116,  BISHOPriGATE   STREET,  LOiNDON." 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  (fee. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  I6-02.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  3d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS,. 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  o5,  Soho-square,  Loudon. 

See  the  Gai-deners*  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month; 

^LASS"fOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,   &c. 


PROf&G&TINCSEEE 


CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


B^Uim   riQHflRQi^ 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  lOU  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2id.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from.  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fiom25.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
each.  Wasp  Traps.— Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  aide  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway- 

GLASS  WATER  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Manufac- 
TDRERS,  Bristol  and  Nailsea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
fiupply  GLASS  PIPES  for  tbe  conveyance  of  water,  &c.,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  i-inch  to  4-inch  bores ; 
they  provide  also  tbe  necessary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 


pROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
V>'        FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Piatt,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^0^.  per 
foot,  SmaU  ditto,  10s.  6d,  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxe.s  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  ofSce-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  IS  foUos  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Coqam 
and  Co..  48.  Leicester-square,  London. 


A  FARM  HOUSE,  AND  TWENTY-SIX   ACRES    OF    LAND 

TO  BE  LET  (entry  at  Michaelmas  next),  at  Temps- 
ford,  Bedfordshire,  by  St.  Neot's,  a  compact,  commodious 
FARM  HOUSE,  situate  a  little  off'  the  Great  North-road,  with 
very  convenient  Out-buildings,  in  good  repair ;  a  new  Bake- 
house, a  productive  Garden,  'i 2  acres  of  MEADOW  LAND  (now- 
put  up  for  HayJ,  and  4  acres  of  ARABLE  LAND,  If  desired, 
perhaps  the  House  might  be  had  without  the  Land.— Apply  by 
letter  (prepaid)  to  Geobge  Peppercorn,  Esq.,  care  of  H.  C, 
Tempsford,  by  St.  Neot's,  Huntingdonshire,  Satisfactory 
references  will  be  req.uirecl» 
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THE  JUDGES  AWARDED   THE  PRIZES  AS  FOLLOWS 


EXTRA  GOLD  MEDAL. 

Xo  Mr.  May,  Crardeoertu  Mrs.  La^vrence,  Ealing-park,  for  30 

Slove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr.  Myiam,  Gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  "Wandsworth,  for 

25  Esotic  Orchids 

LARGE  GOLD  MEDAL. 
To  Mr.  Cole,  Gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  Dartford,  Kent,  for 

30  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

MEDIUM  GOLD  MEDAL. 

To  Mr.  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Cheam,  Surrey,  for 

20  Store  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr.  Mylam,   Gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  for  15  Cape 

Heaths 
To  Mr,  Blake,  Gardener  to  —  Schroder,  Esq.,  Stratford-green, 

for  25  Exotic  Orchids 
To  Messrs.  RoUisson,  Nui'serymen,   Tooting,   Surrey,  for  15 

Exotic  Orchids. 

GOLD   MEDAL. 
To  Mr.  Taylor,  Gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq,,  Streatham,  Surrey, 

for  20  i>tove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr,  Smith,  Gardener  to  "VV.  Quilter,  Esq.,  Crier's-hill,  Nor- 
wood, for  15  Cape  Heaths 
To  Mesfcrs.  Rollisson,  Nurserymen,  for  12  Cape  Heaths 
To  Mr.  Carson,  Gardener  to  —  Farmer,  Esq.,  Nonsuch-park, 

Cheam,  for  10  Esotic  Orchids 
To  Mr.  Cock,  Chiswick,  for  12  Pelargoniums,  in  8-inch  pots 
To  Mr.  Dobson,  Gardener  to  E.  Beck,  Esq.,   Wortoa  Cottage, 

Isleworth,  for  ditto 
To  Mes-'rs.  Lane,  Nurserymen,  Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts, 

for  12  Roses  in  pots. 

LARGE  SILVER-GILT  MEDAL. 

To  Mr.  Carson,  Gardener  to  —  Farmer,  Esq.,  for  10  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr.  Pradklin,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  15  Exotic 

Orchids 
To  Mr.  Dobson,  GardenertoE.  Beck,  Esq.,  for  10  Exotic  Orchids 
To  Mr.  Barnes,  Gardener  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  for  10  Exotic 

Orchids 
To  Mr.  Black,  Gardener  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  Windsor,  Berk- 
shire, for  12  Pelargoniums,  in  8-iuch  pots 
To  Messrs,  Paul,  Nurserymen,  Cheshnnt,  Herts,  for  12  Roses 

in  pots 
To  Mr.  Terry,  Gardener  to  Lady  Puller,  Toungsbury,  Herts, 

lor  8  Roses  in  pots 
To  Mr.  "Williams,  Gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  Hoddesdon, 

Herts,  for  25  Esotic  Orchids 

LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

To  Mr.  Falconer,  Gardener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Cheanj,  Soirey, 
for  6  tall  Cacti 

To  Mr.  Cole,  Gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  for  15  Cape  Heaths 

To  Mr.  Epps,  Nurseryman,  Maidstone,  Kent,  for  12  Cape 
Heaths 

To  Mr,  Cock,  Chiswick,  for  6  Pelargoniums,  in  11-inch  pots 

To  Mr.  Bragg,  Nurseryman,  Star  Nursery,  Slough,  for  12  Pe- 
largoniums, in  S-inch  pots 

To  Mr.  Robinson,  Gai'dener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  for  6  Fancy 
Pelargoniums 

To  Mr.  TurnbuU,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blen- 
heim, for  Cayenne  Pine-appl?. 

SILVER-GILT  MEDAL. 

To  Messrs.  Frazer,  Nurserymen,  Lea-bridge-road,  Leyton,  for 
20  Stove  and  Greeuhouse  Plants 

To  Mr.  Laybank,  Gardener  to  T.  Maudslay,  Esq,,  Norwood,  for 
10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

To  Mr.  Barnes,  Gardener  to  R.  Haubury,  "Esq.,  Poles,  Ware, 
Herts,  for  ditto 

To  Mr,  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Cheam,  Surrey, 
for  6 -tall  Cacti 

To  Mr.  Tvison,  Gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northum- 
berland, Sion  House,  for  Victoria  Regia 

To  Mr.  Parker,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  Roehamp- 
ton,  Surrey,  for  6  species  of  Pelargoniums 

To  Mr.  Dennett,  Gardener  to  W.  H.  Gilliot,  Esq.,  Clapham- 
park,  for  G  Cape  Heaths 

To  Mr.  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  for  6  Azaleas 

To  Messrs.  Henderson,  Nurserymen,  Pine- apple-place,  for 
6  Calceolarias 

To  Mr.  Parker,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  for  6  Pelar- 
goniums, in  11-inch  pots 

To  Mr.  Stains,  Amateur,  Middlesex-place,  New-road,  for 
6  Fancy  Pelargoniums 

To  Mr.  Roser,  Gardener  to  J.  Bradbury,  Esq.,  Streatham, 
Surrey,  for  8  Roses  in  pots 

To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Nursoi'ymen,  for  6  yellow  Roses  in 
pots 

To  Mr.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  "Withington- 
hall,  Knutsford,  for  Providence  Pine-apple 

To  Mr.  Jones,  Gardener  to  Sir  J,  J.  Guest,  Dowlaia  House,  Gla- 
morganshire, for  a  Ripley  Queen 

To  Mr.  Bray,  Gardener  to  E.  Lousada,  Esq.,  Peak  House,  Sid- 
mouth,  for  old  Queen 

To  Mr.  Rubertaon,  Gardener  to  Lady  E.  Foley,  Stoke  Edith 
House,  for  Hybrid  Persian  Melon 


To  Mr.  BarneB,  Gardener  to  J.  C,  "Whitmore,  Esq.,  Apely- 
park,  for  a  di&h  of  black  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Turnbull,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  a 
dish  of  Mu-cats 

To  Mr.  Davey,  Gardener  to  Mrs,  Smith,  Colaey  Hatch,  for  a 
dish  of  white  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Munro,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  Colney  House,  St. 
Alban's,  for  red  Frontignan  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Patterson,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baroness  Wen- 
man,  Oxford,  for  Noblesse  Peaches 

To  Mr.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq,,  for  a  dish  of 
scarlet  Nectarines 

To  Mr.  Iviaon,  Gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northum- 
berland, for  Tropical  Fruits 

To  Mr.  Ambrose,  Nurseryman,  Battersea,  for  6  Fancy  Pelar- 
goniums. 

SILVER  MEDAL. 

To  Mr.  Crosford,  Gardener  to  H.  H.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Stamford- 
hill,  for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

To  Mr.  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  for  6  Cape  Heaths 

To  Mr.  Robinson,  Gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Pimlico,  for 
12  Pelargoniums,  in  S-inch  pots 

To  Mr.  Stains,  Amateur,  for  12  Pelargoniums,  in  S-inch  pots 

To  Mr.  Gaines,  Nurseryman,  Battersea,  for  12  Pelargoniums, 
in  8-inch  pots 

To  the  same,  for  6  Pelargoniums,  in  11-inch  pots 

To  the  same,  for  6  Fancy  Pelargoniums 

To  Mr.  Miller,  Gardener  to  R.  Mosely,  Esq.,  Pine-apple-place, 
for  6  Fancy  Pelargoniums 

To  Mr.  Henderson,  Nurseryman,  Wellington  Nursery,  St, 
John's-wood,  for  ditto 

To  Mr.  Cutleugh,  Gardener  to  —  Griffith,  Esq.,  Avenue-road, 
for  6  Calceolarias 

To  Mr.  Tivey,  Gardener  to  —  Weguelin,  Esq.,  Goldings,  Hert- 
ford, for  6  Fuchsias 

To  Mr.  Francis,  Nurseryman,  Hertford  Nursery,  Herts,  for 
12  Roses  in  pots  ' 

To  Mr.  Terrv,  Gardener  to  Lady  Puller,  for  50  cut  Roses 

To  Messrs.  Veitchand  Son,  Nurserymen,  Eseter,  forEscallonia 
macrantha 

To  the  same,  for  Mitraria  coccinea 

To  Mr.  Lee,  Nuiseryman,  Hammersmith,  for  Cereus  Leeanus 

To  Mr.  Cole,  Gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  for  Roupellia  grata 

To  Mr.  Bray,  Gardener  to  E.  Lousada,  Esq.,  for  a  Providence 
Pine-apple 

To  Mr.  Davis,  Nurseryman,  Oak-hill,  for  a  Ripley  Queen  ditto 

To  Mr.  Robson,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cornwallis,  Linton- 
park,  Kent,  for  a  green-flesh  Melon 

To  Mr.  Stent,  Gardener  to  —  Herbert,  Esq.,  Clapham -common, 
for  a  dish  of  black  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Jackson.  Gardener  to  H.  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  South  Lam- 
beth, for  a  dish  of  black  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Harrison,  Market  Gardener,  Oatlands,  Weybridge,  for 
Muscats 

To  Mr.  Taylor,  Gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  for  white  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  for  a  di&h  of 
Peaches  (Gros  Mignoone) 

To  Mr.  Foggo,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  Priory, 
Stanmore,  for  a  dish  of  Elruge  Nectarines 

To  Mr.  Munro,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  for  a  collection  of  12 
Melons 

SMALL  SILVER  MEDAL. 

To  Mr.  Malyon,  Gardener  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  Blackheath, 

for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr.  Mylam,  Gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  for  Erica  Ca- 

vendishii 
To  Mr.  Franklin,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Odontoglos- 

Rum  hastilabium 
To  Messrs.  Henderson,  Nurserymen,  for  Begonia  cinnabarina 
To  Mr.  Laybank,  Gardener  to  T.  Maudslay,  Esq.,  for  Gompho- 

lobium  speciosum 
To  Messrs,  Veitch,  Nurserymen,  for  Dipladenia  urophylla 
To  Mr.  Ivison,  Gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  ol  Northum- 
berland, for  Bejaria  sp. 
To  Mr,  Mason,  Gardener  to  —  Yivian,  Esq.,  Claverston  Manor, 

for  Cinchona  Calesya 
To  Mr.  Taylor,  Gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  for  correct  Labels, 

in  Class  Ist 
To  Mr.  Wood,  Nurseryman,  Norwood,  for  12  Alpines 
To  Mr.  Stains,  Amateur,  for  6  Cape  Pelargoniums 
To  Mr.  Taylor,  Gardener  to  J.  Colter,  Esq.,  for  6  Cape  Heaths 
To  Mr.   Williams,   Gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  for  30 

British  Ferns 
To  Mr.  Dobson.  Gardener  to  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  for  "Incompar- 
able," a  seedling  Pelargonium,  bright  scarlet 
To  Mr.  Turner,  Nurseryman,  Slough,  tor  21  Pansies 
To  Mr.  ^Franklin,  .Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  8  Calceo- 
larias 
To  Mr.  Layton.  Nurseryman,  Hammersmith,  for  6  Fuchsias 
To  A.  Rowland,  Esq.,  Lewisham,  Kent,  for  8  Roses  in  pots 
To  Mr.  Francis,  Nurseryman,  for  6  yellow  Roses  in  pots 
To  Mr.  Roser,  Gardener  to  J.  Bradbury,  Esq.,  for  50  cut  Roses 
To  Mr.  Munro,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  for  a  green-fleshed 
Melon,  "Egyptian  Hybrid" 


To  Mr.  Cuthbert,  Nurseryman,  Wyer-hall,  Edmonton,  for  a 
dish  of  black  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Kemp,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Grillion,  East  Acton,  for  Mus- 
cats, one  dish 

To  Mr.  Turnbull,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  a 
dish  of  Peaches 

To  Mr.  Ferguson,  Nurseryman,  Stowe  and  Aylesbury,  for  a 
dish  of  Cherries 

To  Mr.  Harrison,  Market  Gardener,  for  two  dishes  of  Straw- 
berries 

Mr.  Hunter,  Gardener  to  —  Clifton,  Esq.,  Cross-street,  Isling- 
ton, for  three  Cucumbers. 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

To  Mr.  Bruce,  Gardener  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  Collyer's-wood, 

Lower  Tooting,  for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr.  Stanly,  Gardener  to  H.  Eerens,  Esq.,  Sidcup,  Kent,  for 

10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr.  Hamp,  Gardener  to  J,  Thorn,  Esq.,   South  Lambeth, 

for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr.  Dennett,  Gardener  to  W,  H.  Gilliot,  Esq.,  for  Erica 

intermedia 
To  Mr.  Barnep,  Gardener  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  for  Barkeria 

melanocaulou 
To  Messrs.  Henderson,  Nurserymen,  for  Gloxinia  grandis 
To  Mr.  Ivison,  Gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northum- 
berland, for  Curcuma  cordata 
To  Messrs.  Veitch,  Nurserymen,  for  Garcinia  mangostana 
To  Mr    Smith,   Gardener  to   J.  Anderson,   Esq.,   for   correct 

Labels,  in  Class  1st 
To  Messrs.  RolUsson,  Nurserymen,    for    correct    Labels,  in 

Class  2d 
To  Mr.  Turner,  Gardener,  Holloway,  for  12  Alpines 
To    Mr.    Stanly,   Gardener   to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  for  6  Cape 

Pelargoniums 
To  Messrs.   Pamplin,  Nurserymen,   Lea-bridge-road,  Leyton, 

for  12  Cape  Heaths 
To  Mr.   Williams,  Gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  for  12  . 

Esotic  Ferns 
To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  for  3)  British 

Ferns 
To  Mr.  Bragg,  Nurseryman,  Star  Nursery,  for  24  Pansies 
To   Mr.  Layton,   Nurseryman,    Hammersmith,  for  6  Calceo- 
larias 
To  Mr.  Davis,  Oak-hill,  for  a  Providence  Pine-apple 
To  Mr.  Foggo,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  for-brown 

Turkey  Figs 
To  Mr.  Gainslbrd,  Market  Gardener,  Brentford,  for  a  dish  of 

Mayduke  Cherries 
To  Messrs.  Henderson,  Nurserymen,  for  Schizanthus  retusus 

albidus 
To  Mr.  Tyso,  Nurseryman,   Wallingford,  for  a  collection  of 

Ranunculi 
To  Mr.  Salter,  Nurseryman,  Versailles  Nursery,  Hammersmith, 

for  a  collection  of  Iri=es 
To  F.  Wigan.  Esq.,  Clare  House,  East  Mailing,  Kent,  for  50 

British  Plants 
To  Mr.  Wood,  Nurseryman,  Norwood,  for  24  variegated  plants, 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

To  Mr.  Bruce,   Gardener  to  B.  Miller,  Esq,,   for  Aphelexis 

humilis 
To  Mr,  Cole,  Gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  for  Dipladenia  cras- 

sinoda  • 

To  Messrs.  RolUsson,  Nurserymen,  for  Bishoffia  javanica 
To  Mr.  Macqueen,  Gardener  to  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  for  Lycopodium 

ccesinm  arboreum 
To  Mr.  Mylam,  Gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  for  correct  Labels, 

in  Class  Ist 
To  Messrs.  Pamplin  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  for  correct  Labels, 

in  Class  2d 
To  Mr.  Epps,  Nurseryman,  for  correct  Labels,  in  Class  2d 
To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  J.  Andersou,  Efq.,  for  12  Alpines 
To  Mr.  Ambrose,  Nurseryman,  Battersea,  tor  '*  Prince  Albert," 

a  seedling  Pelargonium  of  1851) 
To  Mr.  Ayres,  Nurseryman,  Blackhnath,  for  "  Formosissimum," 

ditto 
To  Mr.  Epps,  Nurseryman,  for  a  Seedling  Eeatb,  "  Erica  tri- 
color Eppsii" 
To  Mr.  Munro,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  for  Woodts  Hybrid 

Persian  Green-fleshed  Melon 
To  Mr.  Bruce,  Gardener  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  for  Butleifs  green- 

flesbed  Melon 
To  Mr.  Caapman,  Gardener  to  F.  B,  Glegg,  Esq.,  for  a  dish  of 

black  Grapes  "^  -^^^^^ 

To  Mr.  Henderson,  Gardener  to  Sir  G.  H.  Beaumont,  Cole- 

orton-hall,  for  ditto 
To  Mr.  Bragg,  Nurseryman,  for  "Joseph  Hunt,"  a  Seedling 

Pan^y 
To  Mr.  Keynes,  Nurseryman,  for  a  collection  of  Ranunculi 
To  Messrs.    Henderson,   Nurserymen,   for   "Mrs.   Stanley,"  a 

Seedling  Calceolaria 
To  Mr.   Dun^ford,   Market-gardener,   Chingford-green,   for   a 

dish  of  Qaeen  Strawberries 
To  Mr.     Smith,    Nurieryman,     Hornsey-road,     for    Fuchsia 

"  Inimitable" 


ANTHONY'S  PATENT  AMERICAN  CHURN.— 
A  Correspondent  writes  as  follows  : — "  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  Anthony's 
Patent  Churn.  Our  dairy-maid  generally  gets  the  butter  in 
five  minutes,  never  more  than  10.  It  requires  care  in  admitting 
air  through  the  handle,  always  removing  any  cream  that  may 
obstruct  the  opening  from  within." 

Original  may  be  seen  at  the  Depot. 
Key  and  Mitchell's  Depot  for  Patented  and  other  new  and 
useful  Inventions,  97,  Newgate-street,  London. 

AGNUS'S~ENa'mELLED  SLATE^~hiidsomer 

and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  Marbles,  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  commonest,  and  is  Patronised  by  her 
Majesty  and  Peince  Albert,  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Architects 
of  Eminence,  Engineers,  Builders,  Railway  Contractore,  and 
the  Public  generally.  It  is  suitable  for  Chimney-pieces,  Pier- 
table  tops,  Vases,  Ink-trays,  and  ornaments  of  various  de- 
scriptions. Billiard-tables,  Baths,  Wash-stand,  and  Dressing- 
table  Trays,  Door  Furniture,  Candelabra,  Columns,  Monu- 
ments, Head  Stones,  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  Plinths,  Fonts, 
Grand  staircases,  Balusters,  &,c.,  and  is  made  to  represent 
not  only  the  marbles  in  ordinary  use  but  all  the  more  costly 
descriptions,  as  Porphyry,  Roee  Granite,  Broccatella,  Brescia, 
Lapis  Lazuli,  Malachite,  and  Florentine  Mosaics,  and  has 
obtained  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Bored  Chimney- 
pieces,  from  2i33.  upwards.  Price  lists  sent  on  application  to 
Mr.  Magnus,  Pimlico  Slate  Wokes,  39  and40,  Upper  Belgrave- 
place,  London. 

"/'  Roofing  and  Plain  Slate  work,  of  all  descriptions,  at  low 
prices. 


TO  BE  SOLD. 

THREE  SUPERIOR  LARGE  PLANTS  ia  good 
condition  :  viz.,  A  BLOOD  ORANGE  in  full  hearing, 
about  25  years  old.  A  CYCAS  REVOLUTA,  about  30  years 
old,  and  an  AGAVE  AMERICANA  about  40  years  old.  The 
above  are  worthy  of  notice  to  those  who  may  be  in  want  of  such. 
— Apply  to  Smith  and  Caedno,  Seedsmen,  Aberdeen. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  rtspectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  IlorticuUuriuts  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
die,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottouj-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co,  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  ot  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  tbe  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-htreet,  every  article  required  for  the  constructiun 
ot  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  tor  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatoriee,  »tc.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornanjental  designs.  Balconies,  Pahsading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


MARQUEES,  SUN-BLINDS,  RICK-CLOTHS,  &c, 
— Manufactory,  Old  Kent-road,  facing  the  Bricklayer's 
Arms  Railway  Terminus,  and  17,  Smithlield-bars,  London, 
*'  The  guests  are  arriving  ;  my  villa  has  got 
Quite  a  park-like  appearance— a  beautiful  spot; 
The  h'And  on  the  lawn,  in  the  spacious  marquee, 
This  tent  for  our  dinner,  and  that  for  our  tea." 
Marquees  and  temporary  rooms  superbly  fitted  up  for  fetes, 
(Sic...  on  most  moderate  terms,  by  THOMAS  EDGINGTON  and 
Co. — Tents  of  every  description,   Rick-cloths,   nith  poles,  »fcc. 
Tanned  Netting,  for  the  protection  of  fruit-trees  from  frost, 
blight,  ^nd  birds,  and  for  the  security  of  fre=h  sown  seed  either 
in  gardens  or  fields,  at  unpreeedeutedly  low  prices,  viz.,  Id.  per 
square  yard,  or  200  yards  for  14s.,  or  500  yards  lor  30s.,  or  1000 
yards  for  50s,     Sold  to  gardeners  and  sbopkeepers  by  the  cwt, 
— New  Archangel  Mats  and  Scrim  Canvas  fur  wall  fruit ;  Tar- 
paulings  for  houses  under  repair,  on  hire.    Orders  and  inquiries 
per  post  immediately  attended  to. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASFHALTE  ROOFING 
FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  froet,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  esperitnce  in  all  cli- 
mates. Leaves  half  the  timber  required  for  siates;  can  be  laid 
on  wi:h  great  facility  by  larm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Ut.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  senr.  by  post,  on  applicatioa  to 
Cbooqon  and  Co.,  2,  Duwgate-hill,  London, 
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EW  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  and  PETUNIAS 

of  Sprios  1S50,  at  very  reduced  prices,  viz.  : 

FUOHSIAS  —Inaccessible,  Rfisaatll,  Beauty  of  Stortford, 
Mr=  W  Taylor,  Sir  J.  Falstaff,  Distinctus.  Yorkshire  Eclipse, 
Beauty'of  Richmood,  Story's  Striata,  Unique,  Duplex,  Mul- 
tiplex   South  Devon,  Mivabilis.  and  Ignea. 

VERBENAS. — Mrs.  Mills,  Desdemona,  Masterpiece,  Monster, 
Calliope  Lura,  Letitia,  St.  Catherine,  Adonis,  Gem,  Kosea 
Alba  Rosy  Morn,  VillaKe  Maid,  Beauty  of  Eye,  Delioata,  Mag- 
nificent, M;irffaret  Cafchpole,  Sunset,  and  Wonderful.  French 
varieties  ;  Adela,  Amis,  Bajeans,  General  Brea.  Gloire  de 
Paris,  M.  Lequay,  Niobe,  Pauline,  Phaeton,  and  Perrier. 

PETUNIAS.— Qneen,  Herseeana,  Picta,  Letitia,  Youngii, 
north  London,  Exquisite,  Qneen  of  Ensland,  Kinj;  of  Crim- 
sons, Attraction,  Gem  of  the  North,  and  Rose  Superb. 

The  above  Verbenas  may  be   had  at  12s.  per   dozen,    or 
•  HSix  for  7s.  fid. 

MIMDLUS.— Criterion  and  Elegans,  Is.  6d.  each. 

All  orders  will  besupplied  in  strict  rotation.  ApplytoHENKY 
Walton,  Edgend  Marsden,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

All  orders  to  be  prepaid,  and  made  payable  at  Burnley. 


BASS  AND  BROWN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 
CATALOGUE  sent  prepaid  for  four  penny  stamps,  for 
postage.  This  Catalogue  contains  a  rich  assortment  of  the 
mewest  and  best  plants  which  can  be  procured.  The  stock  of 
BEDDING  PLANTS  is  unusually  strong  .ind  fine.  Several 
thousand  plants  of  Verbenas  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  as 
well  as  our  collection  of  other  plants  for  bedding,  the  stock  of 
■which  is  also  very  extensive,  consisting  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Anagallis,  Bouvardias, 
Cupheas,  Heliotropes,  Plumbagos,  Lantanas,  Salvias.  Lobelia 
Srinua  grandiiiora  and  compacta  alba,  Zauschneria  califor- 
nica,  &c. 

Persons   requiring  Plants  for   beds  may  depend  on 
■receiving  a  supply,  strong,  and  in  fine  condition,  at  low 

prices. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury.  Suffolk. 


THE  FUNEBRAL  CYPRESS— CUPRESSUS  FUNEBB18. 

MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE,  ot  the  Bag- 
shot  Nursery,  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now  sending 
out  the  above  magniflcent  Weeping  Evergreen  Tree,  the  hordi- 
aess  of  which  is  now  proved  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  for  par- 
ticulars proudly  refer  their  patrons  to  the  highest  authorities, 
viz..  Dr.  Lindle'y  and  Sir  W.  Hooker— see  Oardeners'  Chroniale, 
April  21,  1849,  and  April  13, 18.50  ;  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine, 
for  May  ;  and  the  Gardeners'  Journal,  March  9  and  16  for  the 
5)resent  year.  Strong  healthy  plants,  fit  for  immediate  plant- 
ing, 21s.  each. — Bagshot  Nursery,  Surrey. 


PLANTS    OF    CABBAGE.    SAVOY,  KALt.  BltUUUULl, 
CAULIFLOWER,   AND  CELERY. 

JOHN  CATTELL,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
Westerham,  Kent,  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  public 
-that  Plants  of  his  superior  true  sorts  of  the  above  are  now 
ready,  and  wjU  be  forwarded,  as  usual,  to  order,  on  receipt  of 
postage  stamps  or  Post.office  orders,  at  the  undernamed  prices, 
basket  or  mat  and  package  included  ; 

All  the  sorts  of  early  Cabbage,  Savoy,  and  Kale,  including 
Brussels  Sprouts,  4s.  <id.  per  lUOO  ;  all  the  sorts  of  Autumn 
and  Spring  Broccoli  and  Red  and  White  Celery,  6s.  per  1000  ; 
Cauliflower,  early  and  late,  and  Red  Cabbage,  dd.  per  100  ; 
Drumhead  or  Cattle  Cabbage,  Ss.  Cd.  p.  lOOC— 6d.  per  1000  less 
■•when  no  mat  or  package  is  required.  Packages  of  1000  and 
-upwards  delivered  free  of  carriage  to  the  Edeubridge  Station 
■of  the  South-Eastern  Railway. 

Seeds  of  Caitell's  superior  *'  Dwarf  Barnes,"  and  his  "  Dwarf 
Keliance  "  Cabbage,  may  be  had  in  packets,  by  post,  for  12 
penny  stamps  per  packet,  the  former  containing  1  oz.,  as 
.usual,  and  the  latter  ^  oz. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
His  Grace  the  Ddke  of  Devonshiee,  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  has  kindly  directed  the  Grounds  of 
Chiswick  House  to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  visitors  to 
the  Society's  Gardens  at  the  next  Exhibition,  on  Saturday. 
the  13th  J'dlt.  Tickets  are  issued  to  the  orders  of  Fellows  of 
the  Society  onlv,  at  this  office,  price  5s.  ;  or  at  the  Garden,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th  .luly.  at  7s  6d  each,  hut  then  also 
only  to  orders  signed  by  Fellows  of  the  Society.  But  respect- 
able strangers,  or  residents  in  the  country,  who  will  forward 
their  addresses  in  writing  to  the  Vice.Secretary,  21,  Regent- 
street,  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  11th  of  July,  may  obtain 
from  that  office  an  authority  to  procure  Tickets  on  this  occa- 
sion. No  official  orders  for  Tickets  will  be  issued  after  that  day. 
N.B.— No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on  the  day 
of  Exhibition. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
The  LAST  EXHIBITION  this  seasjn  of  Plants,  Flowers, 
and  Fruit,  will  take  place  in  the  Gardens  on  Wednesdax, 
July  3.  Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens,  only  by  orders 
from  Fellows  of  the  Society,  price  5s.  each,  or  on  the  day  of 
Exhibition,  7s.  Gd. 


CLOUGH  PINK  ANNUAL  SHOW  will  be  held  at 

O  the  Star  Nursery,  on  Monday,  July  1.  Prizes  will  be 
given  to  Amateurs  and  Nurserymen  for  12  blooms.  Certificates 
will  be  awarded  to  Seedling  Florists'  Flowers.- Flowers  to  be 
ready  for  the  judges  at  1  o'clock. 


HBRTFOKD  KOoB  NUKSliKlBS. 

EP.  FRANCIS'S  new  and  extensive  collection  of 
e  ROSES  will  be  in  bloom  on  and  after  June  the  25th, 
and  will  continue  in  flower  during  the  autumnal  months.  The 
greatest  perfection  of  bloom  will  be  about  the  first  and  second 
week  in  July.  An  early  inspection  of  Amateurs,  «fcc.,  is  re- 
spectfully solicited.  Cut  blooms  will  also  be  exhibited  at  Mr, 
Claek's,  Seedsman.  25,  Bishopsgate-street,  duri-  g  the  season. 
Tiains  direct  to  Hertford  from  Shoreditch  Station. 
Hertford  Nurseries,  June  22. 


ROSES. 

HLANE  AND  SON,  Great  Berkhampstead,  have 
•  the  honour  of  informing  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  beautiful  flower,  that  their  Splendid  and  Extensive  Col- 
lection will  be  in  Bloom  after  the  27th  of  June.  Those  who 
wish  to  inspect  the  whole  should  devote  six  or  eight  hours  at 
the  Nurseries,  which  commence  within  a  few  minutes'  w,alk  of 
the  Berkhampstead  Station  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway. 


NOVELTY,  ELEGANCE,  AND  UUitABILlt Y, 

RRESTELL'S  PA'TENT  METALLIC  ORNA- 
•  MENTAL  GARDEN  and  CONSERVATORY  LABELS, 
in  a  variety  of  patterns ;  may  be  written  upon  freely;  are 
flexible,  and"  calculated  to  last  for  20  years. 

To  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  and  dealers  in  Horticul- 
tm'ai  Implements. 

Manufactory,  85,  High-street,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  22,  ISoO. 


BEAUTIFUL  BOUQUETS  OF  FLOWERS  are 
kept  perfectly  Fresh  and  Blooming  for  several  days  in 
Classes  constructed  for  the  Button-hole,  the  Hand,  or  to  be 
inserted  in  any  part  of  a  Lady's  Dress  or  Hair,  at  2s  per  dozen  ; 
or  forwarded  by  post  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland — 
in  boxes  containing  one  dozen,  2s.  Gd.,  postage  included,  on 
receipt  of  stamps  to  the  amount,  by  Jackson  and  Townson, 
89,  Bishopsgate  Within,  (opposite  St.  Helen's.placo),  London. 


AMERICAN  NURSERY,  BAGSHOT;  SURREY. 

GEORGE  BAKER  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility  and 
Public  his  extensive  collection  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS 
are  now  in  bloom,  and  will  continue  till  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  may  be  seen  gratis.  The  Nursery  is  about  6  miles  from 
the  Staines  Station,  on  the  South  Western  Railway,  and  3  from 
Virginia  Water,  from  whence  conveyances  may  be  obtained. 

G.  Baker  is  a  contributor  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  Botanic 
■Gardens.  Regent's  Park.— June  22. 

BEE  HIVES. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  and  SON  respectfully 
announce  that  they  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  ex- 
tensive supply  of  their  various  IMPROVED  BEE  HIVES, 
■which  are  offered  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  that 
pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— the  Honey 
Boe.  The  collection  consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hives," 
*•  The  Single  Box  Hive."  *'  The  Amateur  Bar  Hive,"  "  The 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  honey 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may 
toe  worlt  ed  with  safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid 
and  unaccustomed  to  Bee  manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper, 
■with  drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
two  postage  stamps.— 127,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Agents  ;  Wsi.  DsnEY,  Casile-street,  Liverpool ;  Hall  and 
■Wilson,  30,  Iving-street,  Manchester;  Adstin  and  M'Aslin, 
168,  Trongate,  Glasgow. 


MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  Co.  beg  to  notice  their  mix- 
tures  for  laying  Land  down  to  Permanent  Grass  are  now 
ready.  The  general  satisfaction  they  have  given  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  present  low  prices  of  32s.  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre,  they  trust  will  ensure  a  con- 
tinuance of  orders.  Mixed  Seeds  for  improving  old  Grass  Land, 
Is.  3(2.  per  lb. ;  fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns.  Is.  id.  per  lb. 
Their  Priced  List  for  the  season  of  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  26, 
Down-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 


CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES 
AND  LIGHTS. 
One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  18.  4s.  "  Garden  Lights  of  every  description, 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  inmost  of  the  counties  of  England.  Jas.  "Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 

GREENHOUSES. 

HENRY  FREEMAN,  Hothouse  Builder  and  Hot 
Watek  Apparatus  Mandfactdkeb,  Triangle,  Hackney, 
London,  begs  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  gentry  to  his  low 
prices  for  cash.  Good  substantial-built  Greenhouses,  fixed  coin- 
plete,  42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  901. ;  21  feet  long,  13  feet  wide, 
50E. ;  12i  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  301.  A  large  assortment  of 
Conservatories,  Hothouses,  Pits,  Melon  and  Cucumber  boxes. 
Iron  hand-lights, '  Summer-houses,  Seats,  &c.  fistimates  in 
the  above  line,  either  in  wood  or  iron. 


MEETINGS  FOE  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MoKDAT,        Jane     24-Britiph  Archt'ecta  S  p.m. 

o-  (  Meilical  and  Chirurgical ...Sj;F.u. 

-^  t  Znolocical !i  r.M. 

2r,— Koyal  Botanic   SiP.ai. 

27— Royal  Soc  of  Literature  4  p.m. 

28-Plulolosical    S  p.m. 

CovNTRT  Shows. — TuePda.v.  June  'J3:  Hanilsworth  and  Lozella  Horticul- 
tural.—  Wednesday,  June  26:  Manchcefer  Botanical  and  Horticultural.— 
Thursday,  June  27 :  Liverpool  Horticultural,  and  North  Wilts  Horticultural. 


TuiiSDAT,  — 

wedmf.8dat,  —. 

Thorsdax,  — 

Feioat,  — 


If  a  man  talks  of  Virgilius,  or  Horatius,  or 
JuvENALis,  he  is  set  down  in  Scotland  as  a  Dominie, 
and  in  England  as  an  ass.  Yet  the  naturalist  who 
dares  to  speak  of  Clianth  and  Oncid,  instead  of 
Clianthus  and  Oncidium,  is  regarded  as  a  trouble- 
some innovator ;  and  if  he  ventures  somewhat 
further,  and  prefers  Birthwort  to  Aristolochia, 
Tangle  to  Fucus,  or  Liverwort  to  Marchantia,  he 
may  expect  to  take  rank  as  a  scientific  Chartist. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  persons  who  condemn  such 
modes  of  speaking  vould  be  the  first  to  exclaim 
against  calling  Vihurnum  opulus  by  any  other  name 
than  Gueldres  Rose,  or  Galanthus  nivalis  otherwise 
than  Snowdrop. 

How  is  it  that  the  practice  of  pedantry  among 
scholars  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an  oiFence 
against  good  taste,  and  that  the  absence  of  it  among 
naturalists  is  also  looked  upon  as  an  offence  against 
good  taste  ?  Why  do  men  thus  blow  hot  and  cold 
with  the  same  breath  ?  How  is  it  that  scholars  who 
understand  Greek  and  Latin,  drop  those  languages 
in  English  composition,  and  that  naturalists  require 
persons  who  know  nothing  of  such  tongues  to  be 
always  making  grotesque  efforts  at  talking  them. 
This  seems  to  deserve  some  examination  on  the  part 
of  those  who  think  that  natural  history  should  be 
made  interesting  to  all  classes,  and  identified  with 
their  familiar  thoughts,  a  result  that  will  never  be 
arrived  at  so  long  as  the  nomenclature  of  organised 
bodies  is  a  chaos  of  Greek  and  Latin  compounds, 
whether  barbarous  or  formed  upon  the  soundest 
principles. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  the  practice  of  adapting 
classical  names  to  the  English  tongue  is  not  uni- 
versal ;  and  that,  if  we  have  pruned  Virgilius  and 
OviDius  down  to  Virgil  and  Ovid,  we  have  left 
Cornelius  Nepos  and  Quintus  Curtius  in  their 
ancient  shape.  Why  this  has  happened  we  know 
not.  Possibly  because  these  names  are  much  less 
used  in  conversation  than  the  others,  for  Cornel 
sounds  as  well  as  Virgil,  and  would  arise  out  of  an 
application  of  the  same  process  of  curtailment ;  nor 
do  we  see  Why  Quintin  Curt  should  be  excluded 
from  a  language  which  recognises  Quintin  Dick. 
At  any  rate,  among  the  best  authorities,  the  practice 
has  gone  much  further  than  is  suspected  ;  in  proof 
of  which  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  words  Cyno- 


sure, Zephyr,  Ethiop,  Arcady,  employed  by  Milton 
and  others,  or  to  such  names  as  Cephise,  Hippoltt, 
iEscuLAPE,  DiAN,  Camill,  and  Hyaoinct,  which  are 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  Spenser. 

Our  good  old  Saxon  tongue  consists  mainly  of 
words  of  one  or  two  syllables  ;  and  it  will  always 
be  found  that  the  purest  and  best  English  writers 
shunned  long  -words  taken  from  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  sonorous  but  corrupt  style  of  some  of  our  great 
authors  introduced,  indeed,  a  great  change  in  this 
respect.     With  them  language  was — 

*'  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin." 

But  scholars  happily  saw  the  evil  of  this,  and  hence 
the  sesquipedalian  style  has  made  no  progress.  Had 
it  been  otherwise  we  should  by  this  time,  like  the 
Germans,  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  world 
by  words  extending  across  a  page.  Does  any  one 
imagine  that  our  forefathers  would  have  kept  even 
Quercus  in  their  vocabulary,  if  they  had  not  pos- 
sessed its  equivalent  in  Ac  or  Oak ;  undoubtedly 
they  would  have  cut  it  down  to  Querk  in  spite  of 
the  lawyers.  And,  in  like  manner,  Fagus  would 
have  become  Fage,  or  Fege,  or  Pliege ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  found  a  substitute  in  Beech. 

The  universal  practice  of  society  is  to  expel  tech- 
nical words  from  familiar  language,  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  A  naturalist  would  be  laughed 
at  who  talked  of  a  Rana  temporaria,  meaning  a  frog, 
or  of  Curruca  Luscinia,  meaning  a  nightingale,  or  of 
Falco  fuhiis,  or  Aquila  clirt/sdetos,  meaning  a 
golden  eagle.  Would  anything  be  more  prepos- 
terous than  to  call  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberry, 
Fragaria  mrginiana,  or  Sweet  Vernal  Grass  and 
Cocksfoot,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum  and  Dactylic 
glomerata  ?  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  such 
cases  to  show  their  extreme  absurdity. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  nations  like  to  speak  their 
own  language,  if  they  can,  and  to  fashion  foreign 
words  to  the  shape  of  their  own  organs  of  speech  as 
nearly  as  they  find  possible  ;  and  hence  we  English 
have  changed  Taillebois  into  Talbot,  cinqfeuille 
into  cinqfoil,  and  so  on.  And  we  cannot  but  think 
that  those  who  have  kept  this  in  view  in  modifying 
the  foreign  names  current  in  natural  history,  have 
acted  upon  a  principle  the  soundness  of  which  can- 
not be  well  disputed.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  the  principle  has  been  judiciously  applied.  On 
the  contrary,  it  must  be  conceded  that  an  error  has 
been  committed — that  error  is  translation  instead 
of  adaptation.  A  better  course  -would  have  been 
adaptation  to  the  exclusion  of  translation.  The 
best  course  is  the  skilful  mixture  of  the  two. 

The  objection  to  translated  names  consists  in  this 
— that  the  naturalist  who  uses  them  has  to  burthen 
his  memory  with  two  names  instead  of  one — the 
vernacular  and  the  technical.  And  this  we  take  to 
be  the  true  and  only  valid  objection  to  translated 
names,  provided  the  translation  is  made  on  correct 
principles.  It  must  we  think  be  admitted  that 
Toothtongue  is  more  conformable  to  the  English 
language  than  Odontoglossum,  and  Cutridge  than 
Acroiemnus.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  such  names 
at  variance  -with  the  usual  construction  of  English 
compounds.  Objections  to  them  on  such  a  ground 
are  only  prejudices.  The  great  fault  in  Toothtongue 
and  Cutridge  is — not  that  they  are  badly  constructed 
words  but — that  they  compel  the  naturalist  to 
recollect  them,  in  addition  to  Odontoglossum  and 
Acrotemmis,  which  are  indispensable.  Science  re- 
quires a  universal  nomenclature,  suitable  to  all 
countries,  and  that  must  be  preserved,  in  addition 
to  any  local  nomenclature. 

We  freely  admit  the  force  of  this  objection,  and 
for  this  reason,  but  for  no  other,  willingly  advise  the 
abandonment  of  further  attempts  at  translated  words 
— unless  in  cases  where  the  English  equivalent  is  in 
general  use,  as  in  Birthwort  for  Aristolochia,  or 
Daisy  for  Bollis,  or  where  the  technical  word  is  not 
susceptible  of  adaptation.  We  would  therefore  rest 
content  with  Dendrobe  for  Dendrobium,  Caniarote 
for  Gamarotis,  and  Acroteme  for  Acrotemmis.  But 
there  is  an  abundance  of  cases  in  which  adaptation 
is  impracticable.  We  may  legitimately  curtail 
Odontoglossum  into  Odontoglot  and  lonopsidium 
into  loiiopsid ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  names 
like  Hypoeli/trmii,  Holmskioldia,  L^tzuriaga  oc 
OrnithocepJialus  ?  No  art  can  Anglicise  them.  They 
must  be  translated,  or  chang;ed,  or  left  in  theic 
[  original  deformity.  This  question  however  need  not 
'  be  raised  just  now,  because  they  are  either  of  rare 
I  occurrence  or  confined  to  technical  science. 

We  own  that  this  question  appears  to  be  one  of 
much  public  interest ;  and  we  shall  gladly  publish 
any  adverse  views  with  which  our  correspondents 
may  favour  us.  We  shall  scarcely  be  suspected  of 
t\Titing  to  embarrass  science.  Our  real  purpose  is 
to  make  it  easy  and  popular,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  if  natural  history  is  not  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
cabinets  of  mrtuosi  its  language  must  be  made 
as  familiar  as  household  words.    In  saying  this  we 
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believe  that  we  express  the  opinion  of  ^  a  vast 
jnajority  of  all  classes  of  society  ;  an  opinion  in 
•which  we  are  the  more  confirmed  from  seeing  that 
a  large  number  of  adopted  words  have  already  esta- 
blished themselves  securely  in  common  language 
•withia  these  few  years. ^^ 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  a  remarkable  paper  by  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning  on  the  best  season  of  the  year  in  which  to 

TRANSPLANT    LARGE     EvERGREENS.        In    opposition     to 

the  usual  opinions  upon  this  subject,  he  selected  the 
hottest  and  driest  month  of  the  year.  His  words 
were  these : 

"  It  would  be  travelling  over  a  beaten  track  to 
enter  into  any  general  detail  respecting  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  fluids  in  plants,  and  the  formation 
and  deposition  annually  of  new  wood  in  all  ligneous 
vegetation.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
state  that  this  extension  and  formation  takes  place 
chiefly  after  Midsummer,  and  principally  in  ever- 
greens during  autumn,  when  the  young  shoots  begin 
to  attain  a  certain  degree  of  consistency.  It  is 
during  this  downward  tendency  of  the  fluids,  and 
when  the  solar  action  is  in  some  measure  on  the 
decline,  that  I  should  seize  and  conduct  vrith  all 
rapidity  the  operations  of  transplanting  ;  and,  if  this 
is  intended  to  be  conducted  extensively,  I  should 
recommend  the  end  of  August  as  a  good  time  to 
begin,  September  being  the  safest  month  in  the 
year ;  selecting  such  plants  to  commence  with  as 
have  matured  their  shoots.  Another  and  very  im- 
portant reason  remains  to  be  stated  why  autumn  is 
to  be  preferred  for  undertakings  of  this  kind  in  pre- 
ference to  winter.  The  force  of  the  sun  during 
summer,  although  now  on  the  decline,  has  warmed 
the  earth  to  a  considerable  degree  and  depth,  so 
that  the  mutilated  roots  are  comparatively  situated 
on  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  which  rapidly  promotes 
cicatrisation,  and  frequently  aids  the  emission  of 
young  spongelets  during  the  current  autumn. 

'•'  That  the  season  which  I  have  here  ventured  to 
urge  for  the  performance  of  the  work  under  consider- 
ation is  undeniably  theoretically  the  right  period, 
appears  beyond  all  question  ;  and  being  no  mean 
experimentalist  in  rural  embellishment,  with  plants 
of  considerable  magnitude,  I  can  attest  also  that  it 
is  practically  the  season  to  be  preferred  beyond  all 
others.  I  had  occasion  to  superintend  the  removal 
of  upwards  of  2000  trees  and  shrubs,  all  evergreen, 
and  varying  in  size  from  6  to  40  feet  high,  during 
one  autumn.  The  trees  were  prepared  as  formerly 
described  the  previous  spring,  and  as  the  under- 
taking was  rather  gigantic,  the  work  was  begun  in 
August  and  finished  with  the  year.  The  result  was 
of  course  watched  with  some  interest,  and  the  follow- 
ing summer,  when  an  examination  took  place,  I 
found  that  those  trees  which  were  transplanted 
early  in  the  season  indicated  little  change  from  their 
removal,  but  the  conti'ary  was  the  case  with  those 
which  had  undergone  similar  transplantation  during 
December.  In  fact  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
motion  of  the  sap,  accompanied  with  declining 
-atmospheric  action,  which  tended,  in  conjunction 
with  the  usual  autumnal  precipitations,  to  cool  and 
.saturate  the  earth,  clearly  and  progressively  exhi- 
bited our  comparative  success." 

In  alluding  to  this  statement  on  a  former  occasion 
we  said  that  some  experiments  were  in  progress 
with  a  view  to  testing  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Glen- 
din-sing's  advice ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  report  the 
result.  In  September,  1849,  the  following  work 
w^as  done  within  our  own  observation. 

1.  Some  hundred  feet  of  a  Holly  hedge,  about  25 
years  .old,  were  transplanted,  and  although  from  the 
dryness  of  the  soil,  badness,  of  roots,  and  other  causes, 
there  was  great  reason  to  fear  the  result,  these 
plants  are  now  (June  20,  1850).,  with  a  very  small 
number  of  exceptions,  safe  and  growing. 

2.  A  Holly  tree  about  12  feet  high,  forming  part 
of  the  same  hedge,  which  had  been  left  for  some 
days  with  its  roots  covered  by  a  mat,  and  was  much 
dried,  was  carried  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  replanted. 
Jt  is  now  casting  its  old  leaves,  and  pushing  well. 

3.  The  following  plants  were  also  transplanted 
.at  the  same  time.  Several  common  Laurels  and 
Portugal  Laurels,  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  dug  out  of 
a  shrubbery  ;  75  Rhododendrons,  14  Arbor- VitEe, 
4  to  5  feet  high ;  16  Laurustinus ;  9  Yews,  4  to  5 
feet  high  ;  4  green  Hollies  of  the  same  size,  2  Cu- 
preseus  torulosa,  and  some  other  plants.  They  were 
all  taken  from  the  open  quarters  of  a  nursery,  not 
having  been  potted ;  the  weather  was  hot  and  dry. 
The  only  casualty  among  them  consists  in  one  Arbor- 
VitK  being  dead.  The  Cypresses  were  half  killed  by 
the  winter ;  and  a  few  of  the  Yews  are  making  buds 
slowly,  but  they  are  beyond  all  risk  of  death. 

All  that  was  done  in  aid  of  the  operation  was,  to  scatter 
superphosphate  of  lime  among  the  roots  of  the  trans- 
planted Hollies,  to  throw  mats  over  the  old  Laurels, 
for  tlie  first  three  weeks,  their  shoots  drooping  under 
thg  Muence  of  the  }iot  s\in  and  dry  ajr ;  afffj  to 


wrap  a  straw  bandage  round  the  stem  of  the  largest 
Holly,  in  order  to  k^ep  it  a  little  moist. 

This  experiment  is,  we  think,  conclusive  in  favour 
of  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Glendinning  ;  and  thus 
it  appears  that  those  who  wish  to  form  evergreen 
plantations,  in  harvest  time,  may  do  so  not  only 
with  security,  but  advantage  ;  for  it  is  probable  that 
much  greater  loss  would  have  been  sustained  •  e^'en 
in  November. 


THE  MANETTII  ROSE— AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Some  time  in  the  year  1836,  or  it  might  be  1837,  my 
master,  Signer  Manetti,  then  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lago  de  Como,  and  in  whose  garden  (Oh  !  what  a  beau- 
tiful climate  for  gardening)  I  was  growing,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  graft  and  bud  some  delicate  sorts  of  Roses 
into  my  branches.     I  was  so  foolishly  good-natured  as 
to  suffer  them  to  grow  ;  aye,  even  to  nurse  them  into 
a  vigour  foreign  to  their  nature.     Alas,  that  I  should 
find  such  inaratitude  in  man  ;  for  my  beloved  master, 
seeing  the  effects  of  my  careful  nursing,  immediately 
cut  me  to  pieces,   distributed  a  great  portion  of  my 
branches  among  his  friends,  and  the  remainder  planted 
in  his  own  garden.     I  felt  so  strong  an  attachment  to 
him  and  such  lively  gratitude,  for  he  was  indeed  the 
author  of  my  being,  that  I  determined  to  show  him  how 
docile  and  kind  I  could  be.     Accordingly  I  managed  to 
put  out  roots  from  every  shoot,  however  minute,  little 
thinking  of  the  consequences.     Guess,   then,  my  aston- 
ishment to  find  one  day  in  November,  a  part,  a  very 
small  part,  of  myself,  with  those  unlucky  roots  attached, 
packed  in  a  small  box,  introduced  into  a  large  case  called 
a  "  bookseller's  parcel,"  and  sub-directed  to  a  Mr.  Rivers, 
living   in   a    small    obscure    vdlage,    so   I    understood 
it  to  be,  in  England.     "  Alas  !  my  beloved  Como,"  I 
could  not  help  saying,  "  must  I   then  leave  thee,  thy 
sunny  skies,  thy  charming  waters,  to  live  in  exile  in 
that  foggy  England,  in  a  village  with  a  barbarous  name, 
quite  unpronounceable  to  retiued  and  musical  ears — a 
name  beginning  with  S  and  ending  with  h  ;  no,  it  cannot 
be."     Such  was  ray  box  soliloquy  ;  the  end  of  all  this 
was  ray  safe  arrival  at  Saw —  ( I  cannot  write  the  re- 
mainder), my  being  unpacked  by  a  regular  enthusiast, 
and  my  transference  to  a  very  pleasant  locality  and 
agreeable  soil.     The  coolness  of  the  climate,  in  contrast 
with  my  beloved,  but  rather  too  warm,  Iialy,  delighted 
me  ;  so  I  determined  to  enjoy  myself  by  growing  as 
fast  as  I  could,  even  in  what  they  call  here  the  "  heats 
of  the  summer."     Poor  creatures,  they  know  not  what 
heat  is  !     I  thought  my  new  master  would  feel  so  de- 
lighted with  my  docility  that  I  should  remain  unmo- 
lested, but  no  ;  the  moment  he  found  it  out  (for,  on  his 
planting  a  small  piece  of  me  the  first  season  I  eame  into 
his  possession,  I  put  forth  all  the  roots  I  could),  he  cut 
me  absolutely  all  to  pieces. 

My  axiom  at  the  outset  of  life  was  the  well-known 
precept,  "  Return  good  for  evil."  I  did  not  forget  it  ; 
and  every  cutting  rooted,  while  my  ill-tempered  neigh- 
bour (Rosa  indica  grandiflora),  who  came  over  in  the 
same  case,  being  cut  up  in  the  same  way,  would  not  put 
forth  a  root ;  1  thought  then  he  was  wiser  and  better 
than  myself,  but  I  now  think  otherwise,  for  while  I  am 
daily  making  friends  all  over  the  world,  ray  companion 
is  unpruned,  untouched,  and  despised  for  his  selfishness. 
To  pursue  my  narrative;  my  English  master,  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  my  docility,  propagated  me  largely,  and  dis- 
tributed my  offspring  among  his  friends  with  a  liberal 
hand.  I  cannot  trouble  you  with  all  my  adventures, 
for  be  it  understood,  although  formed  into  cuttings 
innumerable,  my  spirit  ivas  not  divided,  my  sympathy 
remained  intact;  I  am  able,  therefore,  to  tell  how  that  my 
master  sent  me  over  as  a  valuable  present  to  a  place 
with  a  long  outlandish  name  called  Berkhampstead,  also 
in  Hertfordshire.  Many  places  and  persona  in  this 
county  are,  I  believe,  very  i'ude  and  barbarous.  My 
new  master  at  this  place,  Mr.  L.,  did  not  seem  to  look 
upon  me  with  a  very  affectionate  eye,  and  for  three  or 
four  years  he  insulted  me  very  frequently,  and  cut  me 
to  the  heart  by  saying  "  What  occasion  have  we  for  any 
new  Rose  stocks,  the  Dog-rose  is  good  enough  for 
everything.  I  think,  Mr.  Manetti,  you  are  a  humbug, 
like  your  Italian  fiddlers  and  your  English  master  who 
sent  you  to  me  are."  Here  I  lost  the  remainder  of  his 
speech  ;  he  has,  however,  lately  atoned  for  past  neglect, 
and  has  been  very  attentive  and  respectful  to  me. 

My  journey  to  Cheshunt,  alas  !  has  not  been  attended 
with  the  like  resii  It ;  my  friend  Rivers,  wishing  to  make 
every  one  acquainted  with  my  merits,  sent  me  to  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  P.,  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  with  a 
very  high  character.     Anxious  to  support  this,  i  grew 
away  with  all  the  vigour  I  could  muster,  for  I  found 
the  soil  very  rich,  cool,  and  agreeable.     My  rival,  the 
Dog-rose,  growing  in  the  same  bed,  told  me,  with  a 
malicious  grin,  that  "  the  soil  was  too  good  for  me." 
I   despised  the  inuendo,  and    grew    and   towered   up 
above  him,  looking  down  upon  him  in  the  autumn  with 
the  same  contempt  that  my  new  master,  Mr.  P.,  looked 
up  to  me,  for  he  soon  began  to  find  fault,  and  said  that 
I   was   too   sappy,   too   luxuriant ;    in    fact,   good  for 
nothmg.     Now  this  was  really  very  unjust,  and  I  ex- 
plained to  him  that  I  did  not  want  so  rich  a  soil,  that  I 
should  indeed  prefer  Bagshot-heath,  and  that  if  I  did 
not  find  friends  at  Cheshunt,  I  might  be  distributed 
among  his  customers,  and  perhaps  find  favour  in  poor 
light  soils.     My  master,  however,  seems  to  have  what 
they  call  in  my  country  "  una  testa  di  porco,"  a  very 
expressive  term,  aud  would  not  listen  to  my  defence. 
Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  my  old  first  friend,  and  some 
n?w  friends  at  Yofk^  I  gIioiil<j  bp  in  a  most  neslected 


state  ;  but  I  hope  for  assistance  from  you,  and  in  return, 
if  you  ever  wish  to  bud  me,  I  will  not  prick  your- 
fingers.  Sosa  Manettii. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Contimted  from  p,  Z73.) 

The  principal  opmiona  on  the  causes  of  rust,  blight, 
melume,  yellow  blight,  and  carbuncle,  may  be  reduced 
to  four.  Some  attribute  them  to  the  mists,  which  either 
by  their  acrid  and  corrosive  humidity,  or  by  the  minute 
drops  acting  on  the  tender  young  plants  like  so  many 
lenses,  burn,  corrode,  and  disorganise  those  parts  of  the 
plant  on  which  they  act.  Others,  with  our  Gmanni, 
will  have  it  that  these  diseases,  especially  the  rust,  con. 
sist  of  a  mass  of  minute  insects  which  eat  into  the 
plant  ;  that  these  insects,  under  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaves,  cause  the  rust  to  appear  in  the  form  of  vesicles 
and  corrode  the  stalk,  if  rain  does  not  come  to  wash 
them  away.  The  most  generally  received  theory,  first 
put  forward  in  1766  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Giovanni 
Targioni-Tozzetti,  is,  that  these  diseases  consist  in  the 
vegetation  of  cryptogamic  plants,  arising  under  the 
epidermis  of  corn  ;  and,  according  to  others,  also  on 
leaves  and  fruits  of  trees  :  and  this  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  microscopic  observations  of  Fontana,  Saussure, 
and  more  recently  of  Bauchs,  who  has  published  several 
figures  of  them.  Finally,  Tessier,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  corn,  attributes  rust  to  a  stoppage  of  the 
transpiration  of  the  plant,  caused  by  mists,  and  he  re- 
marks that  it  is  precisely  the  moat  vigorous  plants 
which,  from  their  more  copious  traupiration,  are  the 
most  infected  by  it. 

The  opinion  of  Targioni  has  been  latterly  illns- 
trated  by  several  others,  but  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
yet  bring  myself  to  adhere  to  it.  Some  difficulties- 
occur  to  me  m  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  micro- 
scopical researches  of  Bauchs,  others  see  differently, 
also  through  the  microscope.  It  appears  also  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  chemical  and  microscopical 
investigations  of  Girod-Cbantrans,  which  have  been 
passed  over  in  sUence  by  all  those  who  have  written  on 
these  diseases.  Unless  bis  work  be  treated  as  a  mere 
romance,  bis  arguments  ought  at  least  to  be  refuted  ; 
for  although  some  may  not  be  confirmed,  there  are 
others  which  appears  to  deserve  paying  some  attention 
to.  Not,  however,  that  I  agree  with  him  in  seeing 
s  warms  of  insects  where  others  see  series  of  plants,  for 
I  rather  follow  Knight  in  thinking  that  even  in  the 
case  of  aphides  they  require  a  morbid  predisposition  in 
the  plant  to  attack  it. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  explaining  these  diseases  by 
their  being  the  result  of  cryptogamic,  as  it  were  inter- 
cutaneous  vegetation,  is  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  principles  which  will  not  so  readily  be  admitted  by 
all  impartial  persons.  In  the  case  of  the  rust,  for 
instance,  some  will  have  it  that  it  is  one  plant,  some 
that  it  is  two  different  ones  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  explain  its  appearance  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  those  adopt  who  consider  it  an  animal  pro- 
duction. It  is  agreed  that  the  seeds  of  these  plants 
attack  the  cerealia  externally  ;  and  to  show  how  this 
can  be,  they  say  they  are  minute  enough  to  penetrate 
through  the  organic  pores  of  the  epidermis,  establish 
tbemselves  underneath  it,  and  take  root  in  the  cellular 
tissue  or  parenchyma  of  the  plant.  Gautieri,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  memoir  on  the  means  of  destroying 
rust  in  Wheat,  gives  a  totally  different  explanation  of 
its  mode  of  production,  though  founded  also  on  the 
observations  of  Bauchs  and  Carradori.  With  all  due 
honour  to  these  great  men,  I  confess  that  they  leave 
me  still  in  doubt,  and  I  have  therefore  classed  all  these 
blights  amongst  diseases  of  which  the  cause  is  not 
determined. 

If  to  all  these  opinions  it  is  wished  that  I  should  add 
my  own,  I   should  commence   by  remarking  that  all 
agree  in  one  point,  that  is,  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  rust  usually  shows  itself.     I  say  usually,  becausfe- — 
some  e-xceptions  observed  have  occasioned  those  doubts 
which  prevent  me  from  laying  down  new  hypotheses. 
Fields  in  low  situations  are  generally  the  most  subject 
to  the  disease,  although  in  some  years  elevated  spots 
have  been  more  infected  than  low  ones  ;  so  also  fields 
well  manured   or  naturally  rich  have  b«en  the  most 
affected.     The  milder  or  hotter  the  season  the  more 
these  blights  abound,  especially  in  hot  and  moist  years. 
Fields  adjoining  irrigated  or  Rice  grounds  have  most- 
rusty  plants.     In  little  mountain  valleys,  much  subject 
to  fogs,   blights  abound.     The  greater  the  vigour  of 
vegetation  in  the  plant,  the  more  it  has  to  fear  from 
them.     All  this  would  induce  me  to  lay  down  that  the 
cryptogamic  plants,  the  mmute  insects,  or  the  exuda- 
tions, whether  dry  or  not,  are  rather  symptoms  of  the 
disease  than  the  disease  itself,  which  is  a  result  of  ex- 
cessive vigour  or  over-repletion.     And  I  am  the  more 
induced  to  believe  it,  as  1  have  observed  that  weak  tree? 
and  com  growing  in  poor  soils  are  less  Uable  to  blighta 
and  rust.     It  may  also  be   that   the  transpiration  i^ 
checked  by  the  particles  of  wet  (and  for  that  they  neeij 
not  act  as  lenses  but  as  mere  obstacles),  and  that  there 


follows  a  disorganisation  occasioned  by  the  matter  of 
transpiration  itself,  which  might  easily  happen,  consider.. . 
ing  that  it  is.clueJJy  oxygen,  and  that  facilities  are  thus 
given  for  the  development  of  extraneous  matter,  vege- 
table, animal,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

I  regret  that  I  am  ucable  to  suggest  any  means,  easy 
of  execution,  to  ward  off  or  to  cure  these  diseases.  I 
am  forced  to  repeat  what  ba9  been  said  from  the  days 
q£  Thcophi-astus  to  the  present  time.  Many  books  tell 
us  that  ^hen  seed  beds  are  exposed  to  fogs  or  mizzling 
raiff5,  Jisss  of  packthread  ptretphed  across  will  preserve 
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-tbem  from  rust.  This  method  is  easy  to  suggest,  but 
not  so  easy  to  put  in  practice  in  fields  on  a  large  scale. 
Others  propose  shaking  trees  to  prevent  their  fruit  being 
afifected.  If  it  be  the  case  of  a  very  small  orchard  or 
garden  that  may  be  done,  or  copious  aspersions  of  water 
may  have  the  same  effect,  as  we  know  that  if  when 
rust  appears  after  a  fog,  heavy  rains  follow,  the  plants 
will  recover.  Bauchs  recommends  the  rooting  up  all 
young  plants  of  Wheat  attacked  by  rust,  conceiving  that 
the  disease  may  be  contagious.  But  even  where  this 
course  can  be  adopted  there  will  always  be  the  objection 
■of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  disturbing  the  remaining 
plants.  The  only  remedy  applicable  to  grain,  if  it  is 
not  yet  in  ear,  is  to  mow  it  down  so  that  it  may  shoot 
np  again.  I  would  even  advise  the  mowing  down, 
though  the  ears  be  already  formed,  if  they  be  not  yet 
or  barely  fecundated.  I  have  seen  Wheat  fields,  de- 
stroyed by  hail  and  cut  down  to  a  third  of  their  height, 
produce  fresh  ears,  although  much  smaller  than  the 
previous  ones.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  the 
rusty  haulm  as  food  to  any  animals,  as  it  is  very  Imrtful. 
To  preserve  trees  from  blight,  or  diminish  its  ravages, 
it  appears  that  the  working  the  ground  round  them,  and 
the  ao  disposing  the  branches  as  not  to  crowd  each  other, 
may  be  useful.  Above  all,  I  should  recommend  that 
the  ground  be  well  drained,  and  no  stagnant  waters  al- 
lowed in  the  vicinity.  No  dung  should  be  used  as 
manure,  especially  for  Wheat,  that  is  not  well  rotted.  I 
know  well  that,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  blights  will 
attack  both  grain  and  fruit  trees,  but  still  neglect  of 
precautions  will  very  much  increase  the  mischief. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

It  is  a  truism  oft  repeated  that  a  garden  can  afford 
bat  little  enjoyment  unless  good  cultivation  and  cleanli- 
ness form  its  chief  characteristics,  Roses  covered  with 
aphides,  Cabbages  spoiled  by  caterpillars,  Gooseberry 
bashes  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  similar  means,  are 
matters  of  but  too  common  occurrence.  What  possible 
enjoyment,  then,  can  be  derived  from  such  wretched 
gardening  ?  To  reap  pleasure,  and  profit  likewise,  such 
things  must  not  be  permitted  to  exist ;  ordinary  atten. 
tion,  combined  with  a  little  perseverance,  will  soon  over- 
come the  ravages  of  such  pests.  Much,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  period  when  the  attention  I  speak  of  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  useless  to  lock 
the  door  when  the  steed  is  stolen.  The  first  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  our  foes  ought  to  put  us  on  the  alert. 
To'  those  accustomed  to  watch  the  ravages  of  cater- 
pillars, and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  destroy  the 
leaves  of  Cabbages  or  Gooseberries,  the  necessity  of 
early  vigilance  will  be  apparent.  In  a  few  hours,  in  the 
early  stage  of  that  evil,  by  careful  picking,  one  person 
will  do  as  much  as  ten  will  when  the  mischief  is  per- 
mitted  to  exist  for  only  a  few  days  ;  and  I  question 
much  if  any  of  the  numerous  recipes  so  confidently  re- 
commended are  likely  to  cure  the  evil  so  economically 
or  so  effectually  as  hand  picking.  This  is  at  least  a 
safe  and  sure  remedy.  It  is  prudent  too,  just  when  the 
young  foliage  begins  to  develope  itself,  to  distribute 
fresh  slacked  lime  every  two  or  three  days  over  the 
soil  and  close  up  to  the  stem  of  the  trees.  To  some  ex- 
tent at  least  this  will  check  their  migratory  movements. 
14  is  true  that  caterpillars  do  not  consume  the  fruit,  but 
then  fruit  ripened  without  leaves,  if  it  swells  or  ripens 
at  all,  is  tasteless  and  worthless. 

With  respect  to  the  Cabbage  tribe,  which  is  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  caterpillars,  the  only  remedy  yet  de- 
vised is  hand-picking,  and  if  early  and  careful  attention 
is  paid  to  this,  no  such  thing  as  tattered  leaves  will 
exist.  In  small  gardens,  where  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
fined, insects  of  all  kinds  are  more  abundant,  and  they 
increase  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  in  larger  and 
more  open  situations  ;  consequently  the  amateur  suffers 
more,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  urgently  drawing  his 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  emphatically  pointing  out 
the  mode  of  suppressing  these  evils. 

Red  spider  is  another  of  the  enemies  which  deface 
the  foliage  of  many  plants,  especially  in  small  gardens, 
and  particularly  plants  against  walls  with  projecting 
copings,  or  trees  trained  against  houses  where  the  eaves 
prevent  either  the  rains  or  the  dews  from  reaching  the 
foliage.  Although  this  formidable  enemy  is  not  quite 
so  easily  discovered  with  the  naked  eye  as  a  caterpillar, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  more  destructive  and  more  uncon- 
querable opponent.  Still,  if  it  is  taken  in  time,  it  can 
also  be  subdued,  and  even  expelled.  Water  and  sulphur 
are  the  only  known  practical  subjugators.  If  these  are 
applied  early  and  sedulously,  no  red  spider  can  exist 
under  their  influence.  Indeed,  where  it  can  be  applied 
with  impunity,  through  a  powerful  syringe  or  garden 
engme,  water  alone  will  completely  subdue  this  tiny 
pSSt.  Pharo.        

TRADE  MEMORANDA. 

John  Handford.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
various  names  and  addresses  which  have  been  used  by 
this  man,  to  whom  you  have  frequently  alluded.  It 
may  be  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  is  safely  in 
the  gaol  at  Glasgow,  having  been  committed  for  trial 
last  week  on  the  charge  of  obtaining  goods  under  false 
pretences  from  a  tradesman  in  that  city. 

Should  the  names,  and  the  fact  of  his  committal, 
meet  the  eye  of  your  readers  who  have  executed  his 
orders,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  particulars  of  their 
transactions  with  him,  as  also  the  letters  they  may  have 
received  from  him.  Jas.  Reap,  Secretary  to  the  Guardian 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Trade,  Commerce-court, 
Lord- street,  Liverpool. 

The  names  and  addresses  alluded  to  are — John  Hand- 


ford,  15;  Norfolk-street,  and  Warwick-house,  Park, 
Liverpool,  Ruabon,  Wrexham,  Lytham  near  Preston, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  Bridgewater-street,  Salford, 
Manchester  ;  John  W.  Handforth,  Heath-street,  St. 
James,  Liverpool  ;  Robert  Warham,  Warwick-house, 
Park,  Liverpool  ;  James  Warham,  Hurst  Mills,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne ;  John  Wild,  Eastham,  Ellsmere  Port, 
Chester,  Preston  Brook  and  Warwick-house,  Liverpool; 
Robert  Jackson,  15,  Norfolk-street,  Liverpool  ;  John 
Roberts,  Great  Ci-oaby,  near  Liverpool ;  John  Robin- 
son, Lower  Frederick-street,  Liverpool  ;  Henry  Soulby 
Meison  and  Co.,  Stock  Exchange  Chambers,  Dale-street, 
Liverpool ;  John  Bamford,  30,  Gamble-street,  Belfast ; 
Joseph  Handford;  11,  George's-lane,  Belfast ;  Charles 
White,  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  John  Newton,  Bridge- 
water-street,  Salford,  Manchester  ;  and  Joseph  Hand- 
ford,  Dudley,  Warwickshire. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Orchids  for  the  Million. — The  prices  paid  for  the 
Orchidaceous  plants  at  Mr.  Bateman's  sale,  will,  I  fear, 
in  some  degree  deter  the  humbler  aspirant,  but  it  must 
be  recollected  that  these  were  many  of  them  very  rare, 
and  many  were  fine  specimens ;  and  whether  it  was  the 
prestige  of  Mr.  Bateman's  name,  or  the  desire  to  benefit 
the  charitable  object  of  the  sale,  the  plants  sold,  in  moat 
instances,  at  double  the  price  they  might  have  been 
bought  for  of  the  nurserymen.  The  slow  growing 
plants,  such  as  the  Aerides,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  &c., 
will  always  be  dear.  They  ace  rare  in  their  own  country, 
and  make  but  a  few  leaves  a  year  ;  but  the  demand 
will,  even  as  to  these,  soon  increase  the  supply. 
Already  we  have  had  importations  of  Barkerias, 
and  at  the  sales  at  Mr.  Stevens'  this  year  they 
might  be  bought  in  lots  of  8  or  10  plants  for  less  than 
a  small  scrap  might  three  mouths  before  have  been 
purchased.  The  Phalfenopsis  amabilis,  so  rare,  is 
already  becoming  comparatively  common — the  demand 
created  the  supply — and  25  plants  (new  importations) 
were  sold  at  Stevens'  last  week,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  many  more  will  soon  arrive.  It  was  only  last 
week  I  received  a  basket  of  Orchidaceous  plants  from 
Rio,  and  found  inside  a  bill  printed  in  Portuguese  and 
English,  stating  that  the  sender  sold  Epiphytes,  tuberous 
roots,  walking-sticks,  bulbs,  shrubs,  &e.,  from  Minas, 
Petropolis,  New  Fribergh,  the  Organ  Mountains, 
Tijueo,  Gaven,  and  several  other  parts  of  Brazil. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  allow  the  high 
prices  of  Mr.  Bateman's  sale  to  deter  me  from 
urging  the  growing  these  plants  in  small  cheap  houses. 
Those  who  have  any  doubt  on  the  question  of  their 
houses  have  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Rivers,  at  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  There  is  a  good  sized  house,  made  of 
boards,  glazed,  and  heated  for  about  30/.  ;  and  his  son 
has  begun  a  collection  of  Orchids,  and  I  own  I  never 
saw  any  plants  better  grown  ;  and  I  should  state  that 
the  house  was  not  devoted  to  the  Orchids  alone,  for  up 
the  rafters  were  trained  Cucumbers  ;  and  I  believe  this 
year's  crop  has  gone  neai?  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
house.  Nothing  can  be  more  successful  and  interesting 
than  Mr.  Rivers'  experiments  in  building  cheap  glazed 
sheds ;  he  has  several,  in  which  he  has  planted  the 
more  delicate  Pears  (dwarf),  Figs,  standard  Peaches, 
Vines  trained  to  upright  stakes.  Strawberries,  &o.,  and 
all  bearing  good  crops.  I  think  it  is  only  necessary  to 
see  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Rivers  in  the  management 
of  these  houses,  and  the  economy  of  their  construction, 
to  ensure  his  example  being  largely  followed.  Dodman. 
Transmutation  of  Species -The  remarks  of  Pro- 
fessor Whewell  on  this  subject,  quoted  in  your  Paper 
of  the  8:h  inst.,  are  very  interesting;  but  I  demur  to 
his  conclusion,  "  That  species  have  a  real  existence  in 
nature,  and  a  transmutation  from  one  to  another  does 
not  exist."  I  apprehend  that  the  greyhound  and  the 
spaniel  would  now  be  held  to  be  distinct  species,  if  we 
had  not  good  grounds  for  believing  that  they  came  from 
the  same  stock.  The  short-tailed  cat  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  whose  motions  strongly  resem- 
ble those  of  the  rabbit,  is  another 
striking  instance  of  a  strongly  marked 
variety  produced  "  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  external  causes."  It  is 
only  by  facts  that  the  question  can  be 
settled,  and  statements  have  been 
published  in  your  columns  relating  to 
some  of  the  cereals,  which  show,  if 
they  are  authentic,  that  the  very  trans- 
mutation which  Professor  Whewell 
denies,  has  actually  taken  place.  How- 
ever, all  I  wish  to  impress  is,  that  it 
does  not  yet  become  either  side  to 
dogmatise.  As  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, I  enclose  a  "  sport "  (see  wood- 
cut),  gathered  from  a  yellow  Calceo- 
laria named  "  Heap's  Defiance."  It 
is  the  leading  flower  on  one  of  the 
side  shoots,  and  the  corresponding 
flower  of  the  other  shoot  is  of  the 
same  anomalous  form — I  send  both.  I  enclose  also  the 
true  flower.  The  sport  is  certainly  no  improvement  on 
the  original,  but  it  seems  to  me  sufficiently  curious 
C.  J.  D.,  Rivington.  [It  is  an  example  of  what  is 
called  technically  a  Peloria,  that  is,  of  an  irregular 
flower  recovering  its  regularity  from  the  operation  of 
some  unknown  cause.] 

Leakage  in  a  Swimming  Bath. — It  strikes  me  that 
your  correspondent's  bath  leaks  because  (the  foundation 
being  upon  an  unequal  bearing)  one  side  is  constantly 
changing  its  position,  according  as  external  influence 
mayipredominate  ;  if  so,  the  way  to  remedy  the  evil  is 


to  rebuild  the  whole  bath,  upon  the  old  quarry,  and 
clear  of  the  rock,  the  water  to  be  conducted  from  the 
rock  to  the  bath  by  a  wooden  leat  or  trough  of  sufficient 
length  ;  this  being  done  the  subsidence  will  be  equal, 
and  it  will  have  no  local  tendency  to  separate.  If  this 
is  thought  too  expensive,  a  trial  may  be  made  with 
Dutch  terras  mortar,  which  can  be  procured  at  Francis 
and  Sons,  Nine  Elms,  London  ;  it  has  the  property  of 
vegetating,  so  as  to  fill  up  crac'iis  as  they  occur.  W. 
Thorold,  Thorpe  Bbwer,  near  Norwich. 

Rose  Stocks. — Although  Mr.  Saul  is  unfortunate  in 
being  unable  by  any  means  to  grow  the  Crimson  Bour- 
sault  stock  successfully,  this  misfortune  cannot  entitle 
him  to  assume  that  none  can  succeed  where  he  fails. 
With  respect  to  his  description  of  the  Boursault  stock, 
I  shall  only  observe  that  if  I  were  to  judge  from  my 
own  stocks  of  the  kind,  and  the  favourable  report  of  it 
by  many  large  growers,  instead  of  from  Mr.  Saul's  experi. 
ence,  I  should  pronounce  his  (Mr.  Saul's)  opinion  of  its 
liability  to  decay  to  be  erroneous,  and  its  tendency  to 
throw  up  suckers  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  but  believing 
that  by  some  inexplicable  accident  of  soil,  cultivation, 
or  some  undiscoverable  cause,  Mr.  Saul  has  found 
the  stock  to  be  fanltful  as  he  describes  it,  I 
shall  pass  on  to  that  part  of  his  letter  which  runs 
thus  :  "  I  happen,"  says  "  An  Amateur,"  "  to  have 
living  proofs  in  plants  of  these  kinds  (many  of  which 
trees  are  as  many  years  old  as  the  Manettii  stock 
has  been  known  in  England)."  Mr.  Rivers  states  that 
he  received  the  Manettii  stock  from  Italy  some  12  or 
15  years  ago.  To  what  extent  were  Celioe  and  Crimson 
Boursault  grown  as  stocks  at  that  period  ?  Many  of 
the  Roses  named  by  "  An  Amateur  "  have  been  intro- 
duced since  that  time.  Had  Mr.  Saul  asserted  that 
neither  the  stocks  nor  any  of  the  Roses  I  named  were 
introduced  here  before  the  Manettii,  then  they  who  be- 
lieved him  must  have  disbelieved  me  ;  but  while  he 
admits  that  both  of  these  stocks  and  some  of  these  Roses 
were  cultivated  previously  to  the  introduction  of 
Manettii,  what  can  there  be  wonderful  in  the  foregoing 
quotation  from  "  An  Amateur  1"  In  1846  Mr.  Rivers 
writes  that  the  Manettii  stock  was  received  by 
him  "some  eight  or  ten  years  since  from  Como." 
Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Saul  go  beyond  the  extreme,  and 
mention  "  15  years,"  especially  since  he  must  be  aware 
that  this  stock  has  only  been  known  generally  amongst 
us  about  six  or  seven  years  at  the  utmost  1  But  the  facts 
contained  in  the  paragraph  he  quotes  from  "  An  Ama- 
teur," remain  untouched.  The  Roses,  amongst  which 
is  a  boubault  on  the  Boursault,  of  Mr.  Rivers'  growth, 
I  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  were  kept  under  my 
own  charge,  and  I  thus  am  enabled  to  declare  them  in 
no  way  subject  to  the  evils  Mr.  Saul  attaches  to  the  un- 
fortunate object  of  his  antipathy.  Mr.  S.  has  misunder- 
stood my  remarks  on  the  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Devoniensis. 
My  expression  meant  that  the  finest  Cloth  of  Gold  in 
the  kingdom  was  on  the  Celine,  and  the  finest  Devo- 
niensis on  the  Boursault.  Although  Mr.  Saul's  failure 
may  have  been  even  more  lamentable  than  he  describes, 
it  cannot  weigh  against  the  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
Crimson  Boursault  by  our  first  Rose  cultivator,  Mr. 
Rivers,  and  many  others.  I  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
ferring Mr.  S.  to  Mr.  Rivers's  instructions  for  making 
cuttings,  as  calculated  to  stay  a  multitude  of  the  ills 
which  Mr.  Saul  has  found  to  attend  his  cultivation  of 
the  Crimson  Boursault  stock.  An  Amateur,  Bristol. — 
The  poor  Crimson  Boursault  and  Celine  stocks  have 
been  so  abused  lately  by  Mr.  Saul,  that  I  must  really 
endeavour  to  give  them  fair  play  by  stating  the  treat- 
ment proper  for  them,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  understood.  The  Crimson  Boursault  is  a 
Rose  of  remarkable  vigour,  but  the  wood  is  apt  to  suffer 
in  winter  from  intense  cold  ;  it  naturally  produces 
strong  root  suckers,  but  as  a  stock  we  overcome  these 
disadvantages,  and  turn  this  extraordinary  vigour  to 
account,  when  we  take  out  all  the  eyes  from  the  root  part 
of  the  cutting  and  use  it  almost  as  a  root  stock,  by  bud- 
ding nearly  close  to  the  soil.  Mr.  Rivers,  in  his  valuable 
"  Guide,"  most  properly  describes  the  manner  in  which 
cuttings  should  be  made  for  stocks,  but  for  the  Crimson 
Boursault  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  7  inches 
is  a  preferable  length  to  a  foot.  The  cuttings  should 
be  made  from  hard  twiggy  wood— in  June,  the  top  of 
the  stock  immediately  above  the  shoot  for  budding 
should  be  carefully  headed  off  with  a  knife  (scizzors 
should  on  no  account  be  used  for  this),  it  then  thoroughly 
heals  over,  and  there  is  no  danger  from  decay.  As 
many  delicate  growing  Roses  thrive  best  on  the  Crimson 
Boursault,  while  some  grow  more  freely  on  other  stocks, 
we  must  give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  belief  that  par- 
ticular Roses  have  an  affinity  to  particular  stocks. 
Having  myself  introduced  the  Hybrid  Bourbon  Celme 
to  public  notice,  I  am  happy  to  have  received  Mr. 
Rivers's  approbation  of  the  superior  adaptability  ot  ttus 
stock  to  the  growth  of  several  varieties.  I  freely  admit 
that  the  Rosa  Manettii  is  a  most  valuable  stock  for 
many,  but  I  consider  the  Celine  possesses  an  advantage 
in  a  greater  rigidity  of  growth,  with  an  equaldegree  of 
vigour  and  hardihood ;  for  the  Cloth  of  Gold  it  is  acknow- 
lodged  to  be  the  best  stock,  and  I  have  found  it  equally 
well  adaptedfor  very  many  others,  delicate  as  well  as 
free  growers;  there  is  however  one  disadvantage,  viz 
it  does  not  strike  quite  so  freely  from  cuttings  m  stiff 
soil  as  Manettii.  Henry  Curtis,  West  of  England 
Roseries,  Moorend,  Bristol. 

The  IVorton  Collage  Meetings.  —  These  week  y 
meetings  for  the  examination  of  seedlings  are  evidently 
calculated  to  render  good  service  to  the  cause  of  flori- 
culture, and  the  reports  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
on  the  merits  of  the  flowers  sent  there  are  read  in  the 
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norm  wuii  mucu  uitercat.  iue  uutiees  on  uew  tiuwera 
in  some  periodicals  are  viewed  with  suspicion,  and 
perhaps  justly  so  ;  but  the  productions  exhibited  at 
these  meetings  are  not  only  seen  and  reported  upon  by 
the  censors  of  "  Beck's  Florist"  alone,  but  also  by  those 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  the  "  Midland  Florist ;" 
and  they  are  likewise  subjected  to  the  inspection  and 
scrutinismg  eye  of  many  highly  respectable  florists  who 
attend  the  meetings— florists  who  are  successful  culti- 
vators of  all  the  best  varieties  which  are  to  be  obtamed  ; 
and  it  is  this  that  gives  a  confidence  in  the  reports,  and 
stamps  the  adjudication  of  the  censors  as  the  "best 
authority  on  florists'  flowers  ;"  for  no  point  either  good 
or  bad  can  well  escape  the  critical  eye  of  all  the  judges. 
The  reports  in  the  Garderurs'  Chronicle  must  enhance 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  meetmgs  considerably, 
as  the  exhibitors  are  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  every 
week  the  estimation  in  which  their  productions  are  held, 
instead  of  having  to  wait  perhaps  a  month  for  the 
result ;  so  that  if  any  of  the  flowers  are  wanted  for  a 
second  inspection  they  have  a  chance  of  sending  them 
again  before  the  bloom  is  past,  which  would  not  in  many 
instances  be  the  case  if  they  had  to  wait  until  the  issue 
of  a  monthly  periodical.  A  great  boon  has  unquestion- 
ably been  conferred  on  both  the  trade  and  the  amateur 
cultivator  by  the  establishment  of  these  meetings,  and 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Beck  on  the  success  which  has 
already  attended  them,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
soon  become  more  apparent.  Zephyrus,  Whitby,  June  7. 
Spirits  of  (Vine  a  Remedy  for  the  Sting  of  a  Bee. — 
One  of  my  children,  having  been  stung  by  a  bee,  was 
crying  most  piteously  from  the  pain.  After  extracting 
the  sting,  having  some  spirits  of  wine  at  hand,  I  imme- 
diately rubbed  tbe  part  with  them,  and  the  child  ceased 
crying  instantaneously.  No  swelling  followed.  Have 
any  of  your  readers  tried  this  remedy  ?  A  Constant 
Reader. 

Adulteration  of  Soot. — One  imposition  is  no  sooner 
exposed  than  another  just  as  bad  is  discovered.  A 
small  sweep  in  my  neighbourhood  is  caiTying  on  a 
famous  trade  in  adulterated  soot,  which  he  sells  with  a 
large  profit  to  gardeners  and  farmers.  My  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquamtance,  who  has  for  a  long  time  past  observed  a 
copper  coloured  material  being  frequently  unloaded 
from  a  cart  which  is  drawn  into  a  passage  just  opposite 
his  house.  This  "  copper  coloured  sawdust  cart " 
never  stops  at  the  sweep's  door,  showing  at  once  that 
something  is  amiss.  I  send  a  sample  of  the  material, 
which  mixes  well  with  soot,  and  it  would  make  a  famous 
adulterer  of  guano,  but  some  loam  would  be  required  to 
give  it  weight.  Dulwich.  [We  believe  this  to  be  ground 
Yalooia,  or  some  such  substance.] 

Birds. — A  pair  of  chaffinches  having  constructed  their 
nest  in  a  Rose-bush  that  ornamented  a  verandah  in 
front  of  our  windows,  in  due  time  introduced  to  the 
world  three  finely  fledged  birds  ;  these,  showing  a  desire 
(not  unnatural)  to  resist  parental  authority,  and  return 
to  the  nest,  tbe  male  chaffinch  had  recourse  to  castiga- 
tion,  by  which  method  he  succeeded  in  reducing  bis 
offspriDg  to  obedience,  and  drove  them  forth  to  seek  a 
snteistence  for  themselves.  Afterwards  he  returned  to 
his  labours,  and  on  examining  the  nest  we  found  that  it 
still  contained  three  birds,  apparently  not  long  hatched. 
Not  far  from  the  chaffinches'  abode,  and  under  the 
eaves  of  the  verandah,  a  pair  of  tomtits  (Parus  C3eru- 
leus)  had  at  the  same  time  successfully  reared  and  dis- 
posed of  their  young.  A  combat  now  took  place  between 
the  male  chaffinch  and  the  male  tomtit  (the  females 
havin"  disappeared)  ;  the  latter,  although  so  much 
smaller,  succeeded  in  driving  his  antagonist  from  the 
nest,  and  continued  to  chase  him  over  the  garden,  heed- 
less of  the  melancholy  cries  he  uttered,  as  he  flew  dis- 
concerted from  place  to  place,  with  the  ready  food  in 
his  mouih.  It  appeared  probable  that  the  young  birds 
would  starve,  whilst  the  rivals  contended  for  the  honour 
of  acting  a  parent's  part.  At  last,  however,  they  have 
made  something  like  an  amicable  arrangement.     Both 


such  a  state  of  tuiugs  prevaU  \ "     To  the  last  I  stated 
that  I  trusted  I  should  never  require  the  aid  of  the 
institution,  but  that  while  I  lived  I  hoped  to  be  enabled 
to   subscribe   my  mite   to   so   good  a   cause.     I  need 
hardly  state,  tbat  in  the  course  of  time  I  did  enlist 
many  subscribers.     I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that 
hitherto  I  have  not  entirely  confined  my  support  at 
elections  to  those  who  have  been  subscribers.  When  the 
society  was  in  its  infancy  there  were  aged,  unfortunate, 
afflicted  people,  of  good  principle,  and  really  deserving, 
who  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  subscribe,  even  if  ever  so 
much  inclined  to  do  so,  but  now  the  Society  having  been 
established  long  enough  for  all  to  have  made  a  com- 
mencement, in  future  I  shall  give  my  support  to  those 
only  who  have  been  or  have  become  subscribers  ;  and  of 
course,  except  any  very  urgent  case  is  brought  forward, 
I  shall  only  give  my  vote  to  those  who  have  subscribed 
the  longest.     I  am  sure  that  all  my  brother  gardeners 
who  have  become  subscribers,  and  not  grudgingly,  will 
feel   a  pleasure   in   observing   afflicted,   aged,   honest, 
and  worthy  men  and  their  wives  cared  for.     It  will  be 
gratifying  to  know  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  go  into  a 
union,  though  I  consider  even  the  union  workhouse  a 
grand  institution  in  its  way  ;  at  the  same  time,  people  of 
industrious   habits,   who    have   weathered   the   storms 
of  life,  will  make   any  kind  of  sacrifice   before  they 
will  break  up  a  httle  home,  let  it  be  ever  so  poverty 
stricken.     It  is  certainly  a  hard  case  after  a  couple 
have  weathered  the  storm  until  well  advanced  in  years, 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  break  up  their  little  re- 
spected home,  and  possibly  be  kept  from  each  other's 
society  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.     I  therefore  beg 
to  sohcit  the  attention  of  my  brother  gardeners  to  your 
remarks  made  on  the   1st  inst.,  and  I  trast  that  those 
who  may  have  not  jet  joined  this  useful  charity,  and 
can  afford  it,  will  be' induced  to  do  so  forthwith,  andat 
the  same  time  endeavour  to  make  use  of  their  best  in- 
fluence to  induce  others  to  support  so  good  a  cause. 
I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  many  well-behaved,  indus- 
trious, well-respected  gardeners  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  kidncing  their  employers  to  become  subscribers.     I 
can  speak  feelingly  on  this  point,  for  years  ago,  on  re- 
presenting the  matter  to  my  present  kind-hearted,  libera!, 
and  respected  employer,  I  was  at  once  desired  to  com- 
mence a  yearly  subscription,  which  has  been  continued 
ever  since.    I  say  again  try  if  "  thou  cannot  do  likewise." 
My  best  wishes  are  towards  the  success  of  the  charity,  and 
I  trust  it  may  ever  go  ou  prosperously,  and  that  those 
who  may  be  induced  to  become  subscribers  may  never 
require  its  support ;  but  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
cannot  always  be  the  case,  I  trust  that  iis  support  may. 
at  all  times  fail  upon  the  most  worthy  of  its  members. 
James  Barnes,  Sicton  Gardens.     [Ii  there  were  vacan- 
cies for  all  appUcants,  then  we  should  not  urge  sub- 
scribers  to   coufine   their   votes   to  the   greatest  sub- 
scribers ;  but  as  only  a  very  small  number  of  elections 
can  take  place  annually,  we  adhere  to  our  opinion,  in 
which  we  know  that  all  who,  like  Mr.  Barnes,  have  no 
personal  object  to  attain,  must  concur.] 

Tro{!ceolum  speciosum. — This  plant  was  left  in  the 
open  border  all  winter,  and  it  is  now  coming  up  vigor- 
ously in  many  places,  the  tubers  having  gone  deep 
enough  to  escape  the  frosts.  My  garden  is  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  I  never  mark  the  ther- 
mometer so  low  as  is  given  in  the  lists  from  Chiswick. 


plants  ;  yet  my  experience,  which  is  only  recent,  shows 
that  the  process  is  only  of  short  duration,  and  the 
quantity  supplied  dependent  on  the  simshine  and  other- 
appliances.  F.  J.  Graham,  Cranford. 
'  The  Temperature  of  the  present  Month,  June,  snffi- 
ciently  proves  that  this  climate  is  not  secure  from  frost 
until  the  sun  has  reached  the  solstice.  On  Saturday, 
the  16th  inst.,  the  temperature  in  Greenwich-paik 
remained  nearly  the  whole  day  below  50°,  a  piercing 
wind  blowing  from  the  North,  with  occasional  showers 
of  rain.  The  evening  and  night  were  cloudless  and 
nearly  calm,  and  a  standard  self-registering  thermome- 
ter at  Hjde-vale  fell  to  38"  ;  another  instrument  placed 
upon  a  wine-cooler,  2  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  registered  29j'>.  Low  temperatures  occur 
from  radiation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenwich,  at 
intervals,  in  the  month  of  June.  On  the  Sth,  in  the 
year  1838,  it  fell  to  34"  ;  on  the  13ch,  in  1819,  it  fell  lo 
32".  The  coldest  June  on  record,  for  the  last  40  years, 
was  in  1821,  when  the  mean  of  the  month  was  5°  below 
its  average.  The  low  temperatures  of  June,  being  gene- 
rally preceded  by  storms  of  thunder  and  hail,  would 
lead  one  to  infer  that  the  cold  is  a  phenomenon  of  elec- 
tricity— an  inference  borne  out  by  the  sudden  forma- 
tion of  the  clouds,  the  peculiar  internal  motion  of  their 
dense  masses,  and  the  restoration  of  an  equilibrium  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  increase  of  the  mean  of  the 
lowest  temperature  by  nighc  of  June,  upon  January,  is 
18.33°  ;  the  increase  of  the  mean  of  the  highest  tem- 
perature bv  day  is  28.37°.  The  mean  temperature  of 
this  mont'a'  (June),  for  the  last  35  years  (for  Green- 
wich), is  597-1".  J.  Henry  BekUte,  Hyde-vale,  Green- 

■ivich,  June  17.  ir       /-.    i.-i, 

i:arly  Stratolerries.—J  perceive  that  Mr.  Cuthill 
considers  it  early  to  send  you  this  year  a  basket  of  his 
Black  Prmce  Strawberry,  gathered  in  the  open  air  at 
Cimberwell  ou  the  12th  of  this  month.  Were  I  not 
200  miles  from  you,  as  I  am  by  rail,  1  could  have  sent 
you  a  basket  of  another  variety  gathered  on  that  day  in 
the  open  air.  2°  to  the  northward,  where  vegetation 
averages  at  least  a  fortnight  later.  Mine  were  of  the 
Aberdeen  Beehive,  a  variety  for  which  I  gave  a  high 
price,  and  can  by  no  means  recommend.  But  it  appears 
to  have  the  good  quahty  of  coming  in  very  early,  pro- 
bablv  earlier  than  any  other  ;  though  part  of  the  effect 
is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  my  liquid  dressing,  which 
I  sent  you  some  years  ago  ;  and  which  since  I  have 
used  it  has  prevented  my  ever  failing  in  a  good  crop, 
and  havuig  it  much  earlier  than  my  neighbours.  It  is 
simply  a  mixture  in  equal  proportions  of  the  four  salts 
—the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potass,  and  the  sulphates 
of  soda  and  magnesia,  in  the  usual  quantity  of  an  ounce 
to  the  gaUon.  In  my  ground  it  has  done  wonders  ;  but 
I  should  add  that  it  does  not  app.ar  to  have  an  equally 
good  effect  m  every  soil,  some  persons  having  com- 
plained to  me  that  their  beds  have  been  injured  by 
it.  1  have  now  used  it  for  9  or  10  years  with  uniform 
success.  I  have  Keens'  Seedlings  ripe  in  the  open  beds 
now  nSth),  and  have  had  for  three  or  lour  days.  Iota, 
Lincolnshire,  June  18.  [The  Aberdeen  Beehive  has 
long  ago  been  shown  in  this  ^Journal  to  be  an  old  dis- 
carded°variety  under  a  new  name.  The  Black  Prince 
is^no  doubt  the  earliest  of  the  good  varieties.] 

''The  Cuckoo. — Has  any  one  observed  the  cuckoo ^so 

as  to  be  sure  of  any  peculiar  change  or  variety  in  its 

I  note  1     For  the  last  fortnight  one  keeps  near  here,  and 

Its  note  is  dis- 


C.  J.  D.,  Rivingion.  i -   ,       .  .     -  , 

r<;m<ifc  ani  F™!7-i>.i&.— I  have  much  satisfaction  1  even  on  Suuoay  It  was  in  my  garden, 

in  being  able  to  clear  up  the  point  in  question,  as  to  the  |  tmctly  cuck-cuck-koo  the  first  two  notes  in  the  Mu^ 
6-  .  »"  .      f. .   ,     .^       ...  '       „    ,       tone,  the  last  also.     More  than  20  persons  have  heard 


object  of  tomtits  and  other  birds  in  pulling  off  the 
blossoms  of  Cherry  trees.  It  has  been  denied  that  they 
do  this  to  any  extent ;  yet  one  morning  since  I  last 
wrote  I  saw  the  ground  beneath  one  of  my  trees  strewed 
with  blossoms,  and  the  birds  plucking  them  ofi' ;  and 
stooping  down  I  picked  up  more  than  100  within  a 
square  yard,  not  one  particle  of  which  appeared  to  have 
been  removed,  but  they  were  all  squeezed  flat.  On  ex- 
amining the  blossoms  on  the  trees  at  the  same  time,  I 
found  that  each  fully  expanded  flower  contained  about 


feed  tbe  young,  and  appear  to  avoid  any  encounter  at    half  a  drop  of  clear  honey,  of  a  fine  ratifia  flavour,  fillin^ 

- '     ■     '  "'up  the  angular  trough  formed  between  the  base  of  the 

tube  of  the  calyx  and  the  pistil.  This  honey  appears  to 
be  secreted  by  the  cells  or  glands  at  the  base  of  the 
tube  ;  for  when  the  flowers  first  open,  it  is  seen  in  the 
form  of  very  minute  dew-like  globules,  correspondmg 
in  position  to  the  structure  of  the  cellular  tissue.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  these  globules  increase  in  bulk 
until  they  touch  each  other  ;  they  then  become  confluent, 
and  flow  down  in  several  channels  into  the  trough  above 
described.  As  no  substantial  portion  of  the  flower  is 
abstracted,  I  feel  confident  the  birds  feed  on  this 
honey.  One  may  suppose  that  the  old  name  ol 
"  nectary  "  had  reference  to  its  being  either  a  secreting 
organ  or  a  receptacle  for  this  nectar.  If  the  blossoms 
are  examined  about  24  hours  after  they  are  fully 
developed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  portion 
of  thij  honey  has  disappeai-ed,  aud  1  believe  it  is  partly 
absorbed  by  the  pistil  or  embryo,  for  the  peculiar  high 
flavour  of  the  honey  is  imparted  to  it,  which  is  eventu- 
ally found  in  the  kernels  of  this  and  most  stone  fruits  ; 
the  rest  may  be  evaporated,  as  the  aroma  of  the 
blossoms  is  of  the  same  character.  I  have  kept  the 
blossoms  I  picked  up  for  inspection.  At  the  base  of  the 
tubes  ot  the  flowers  of  the  Honeysuckle,  there  exists 
a  tliickenicg  of  the  structure  like  the  surface  of  a 
tongue,  on  which  the  honey  globules  are  secreted,  and 
this  fluid  is  produced  in  such  large  quantities  by 
Fuchsia  corallina,  that  it  flows  down  upon  the  foliage, 
owing  to  the  pendulous  nature  of  the  flowers.  Your 
talented  correspondent  "  Mellarius "  stutes  that  the 
honey  ia  continually  transuding  through  the  pores  of 


the  nest ;  but  when  they  meet  by  accident  the  conflict 
is  renewed,  the  chaffinch  takes  refuge  in  flight,  and  the 
tomtit  delights  in  victory,  after  which  they  return  again 
to  the  labours  of  feeding,  which  are  carried  on  so  inces- 
santly that  the  voracious  young  birds  now  appear  as 
likely  to  die  from  repletion  as  they  were  before  from 
starvation.  Is  not  this  a  singular  infringement  of  the 
laws  ot  Nature  1  A.  S.  M.,  Spinjield,  Great  Marlow, 
Sucks,  June  8. 

Plumbago  Larpentas. — I  turned  this  plant  out  into 
the  border  last  year,  and  left  it  there,  little  caring 
whether  it  lived  or  died  ;  but  I  see,  as  others  do,  that 
it  will  stand  the  winter.  C.  J.  D.,  Rivington. 

The  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution. — Your  ob- 
servations in  the  leading  article  of  the  1st  inst.,  relative 
to  this  institution,  perfectly  accord  with  my  own  opiuioa 
on  the  subject.  When  the  charity  commenced,  and  for 
several  years  afterwards,  I  took  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  it,  and  went  to  some  expense  in  writing  to  a  great 
number  of  my  brother  gardeners,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  become  members  ;  but  even  in  those  days  my 
hopes  were  at  times  blighted  ;  for  nine  out  of  every  10 
of  my  applications  were  often  ineffective.  One  said  he 
would  stop  and  see  how  the  affair  worked  before  he 
subscribed  ;  others  said  at  once  that  they  were  sure  it 
would  never  answer  ;  a  third  stated  that  he  belonged 
to  a  benefit  society  ;  while  a  few  imagined  that  being 
hearty  avid  well  cu'cumstanced  they  were  not  likely  to 
require  any  extraneous  assistance.  In  reply  to  the 
first  of  these  excuses,  1  said,  "  how  can  it  be  possible 
for  an  institution  to  be  established  or  maintained  while 


it.     It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  more  than  one,  but 
I  think  there  is  but  one.  Esie,  June  18. 

Salting  Asparagus  Beds.— 'i)MS-jedxUo&oviti.:iSc\o&e\y 
as  possible  the  directions  given  In  your  Paper  some  time 
ago  for  renewing  apparently  worn  out  Asparagus  beds. 
My  beds  are  situated  on  limestone  land,  but  ibe  soil  is 
deep  and  rich.  The  btds  have  never  been  raised  mfira — 
than  18  inches  or  2  feet  from  the  level  (not  being  con- 
sidered necessarj).  They  are  at  least  20  or  21  years 
old,  and  every  year  they  have  been  gradually  declining, 
but  whether  from  bad  management  or  age  I  cannot 
determine.  About  the  end  ot  January  or  beginnmg  of 
Februarv,  the  weather  being  tolerably  mild  for  the 
season,  f  raked  tbe  soil  off  the  beds  with  a  small  hand- 
rake  uutil  i  had  sufficiently  bared  them,  without  hurting 
the  plai^ts.  I  then  Kid  U  inch  or  2  inches  of  rich 
stable  manure  over  them,  and  afterwards  completed  the 
beds  with  soil  from  the  trenches  which  had  been  thrown 
back.  Next  day  I  watered  with  salt  and  water  (refuse 
salt,  2^.  per  stone),  the  weather  being  mild  and  dry, 
and  in  wet  weather  I  sprinkled  them  over  with  dry 
refuse  salt,  which  the  rain  most  ertectually  washed  in. 
The  effect  was  more  expeditious  than  I  had  anticipated. 
About  the  end  of  March  I  cut  a  tolerably  good  dish 
very  much  l.^rger  and  more  delicate  than  1  have  had 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  on  Tuesday,  June  4, 
I  had  cut  my  eighth  dish.  They  now  seem  dis- 
posed to  run  to  seed,  so  I  have  ceased  cutting.  The 
beds  I  have  are  only  17  feet  long  by  4  feet  broad,  but 
they  occupy  so  favourable  a  situation  that  they  should 
be  more  productive  than  they  are  (with  proper  manage- 
ment). So  far  I  have  followed  the  plan  recommended 
in  your  Paper,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  it  this  season. 
Another  year  must  be  the  decisive  one,  but  eight  fine 
dishes  this  year,  and  only  three  poor  ones  last,  seem  to 
au.gur  well  for  the  future,  John  T.  Y.,  Parkhead. 
The  Potato  Disease  has  again  made  its  appearance  in 

Ireland,  ily  attention  haviug  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject by  complaints  frum  various  parties,  I  examined 
my  crop  jesterday,  and  I  find  that  it  is  decidedly  dis- 
eased.    The  leaves  are  withered  and  crumpled  up,  with 
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the  leaf  stalks  blackened,  and  brown  streaks  on  the 
stem,  below  ground,  to  the  very  bottom  ;  and  as  I  have 
found  many  healthy  looking  stalks  affected  below  the 
l^rface,  I  should  say  that  the  decomposition  of  the  plant 
proceeds  upwards  from  the  roots,  although  the  poison 
may  have  been  imbibed  through  the  leaves  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  kind  I  examined  was  the  Ballygaw. 
ley  Pinks,  a  variety  which  has  hitherto  escaped  with 
comparative  impunity.  I  have  seen  some  disease  in 
another  kind  called  McMullens.  la  a  particular  part 
of  my  crop,  where  the  field  was  not  so  well  manured,  I 
should  say  that  a  fifth  is  diseased  ;  where  a  better  kind 
of  manure  was  used,  the  plants  look  healthier,  and  are 
less  diseased.  But  in  a  neighbouring  field  belonging  to 
another  person,  I  am  certain  that  a  third  is  affected. 
A,,  Lurgan,  Armagh,  Ireland,  June  19. 


Societies* 

HoBTlcuLTDaAL,  June  18.  —  J.  R.  Gowen,  Esq  , 
Treasurer,  in  the  ehau:.  F.  W.  Roberts,  Esq.,  E. 
Hailstone,  Esq..  W.  J.  Myers,  Esq.,  W.  Cavendish, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  C.  S.  Maria,  Esq.,  and  W.  R.  Sams,  Esq., 
were  elected  Fellows.  The  following  "notice  of  altera- 
tion in  the  bye-laws  "  was  read  a  second  time.  "  The 
Council  hereby  give  notice  that  they  propose  to  substi- 
tute for  Chapter  VI.,  Article  I.,  of  the  present  bye  laws, 
namely,  '  the  admission-fee  to  be  paid  by  each  Fellow 
shall  be  six  guineas,'  the  following  words,  viz. :  '  the 
admission  fee  to  be  paid  by  each  Fellow  shall  be  two 
guineas.' "  Among  subjects  of  exhibition,  Mr.  Loddiges, 
of  Hackney,  sent  a  plant  hke  Saccolabium  Blumei,  from 
Bombay,  with  a  curiously  formed  lip,  which  looked  as 
if  its  end  had  been  snipped  off.  Mr.  Cntbill,  of 
Camberwell,  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  well 
ripened  examples  from  the  open  ground  of  his  Black 
Prince  Strawberry,  a  kind  now  becoming  univer- 
sally cultivated,  more  especially  for  early  crops.  It 
is  well  flavoured,  and  very  prolific.  Specimens  of  his 
«  ornamental  metallic  garden  labels,"  both  for  hanging 
np  and  sticking  into  the  soil,  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bestell,  of  High-street,  Croydon.  These  were  of  various 
shapes,  triangular  and  square  ;  they  ranged  from  1*.  6d. 
to  10s.  a  dozen,  according  to  their  sizes,  &c.  From  the 
garden  of  the  Society  were  the  somewhat  scarce  Cattleya 
granulosa,  a  variety  of  Epidendrum  asperum,  the 
spotted  Brassia  (B.  maculata),  Oncidium  hastatum, 
Mr.  Skinner's  large  flowered  variety  of  Epidendrum 
coebleatum^  two  Cape  Heaths,  two  Pimeleas.  an  Ever- 
lasting ;  the  pretty  New  Holland  shrubs,  Tremandra 
verticillata  and  Hugelii  ;  Dillwynia  rudis,  Eoronia 
spathulata,  a  much  better  plant  than  was  expected  ; 
Achimenes  Escherii,  Kleei,  and  the  dwarf  bright-scarlet 
A.  pyropfea  ;  Phyteuma  violiefolia,  a  nice  Uttle  hardy 
plant  for  rockwork;  Statice  mucronata,  and  the  two 
Cahfornian  Abronias  umbellata  and  pulchella,  half- 
trailing  coast  plants,  requiring  nearly  the  same  treat- 
ment as  a  Verbena.  The  latter  has  more  colour  than 
mnUellata,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  less  handsome. 


LiNNEAN,  June  18. — The  President  in  the  chair.  The 
Hon.  East  India  Company  presented  a  collection  of 
plants,  found  chiefly  in  Assam  by  the  late  William 
Grifiith,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  The  President  exhibited  portions 
of  trunks  of  winter  bark  trees,  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  cut  down  in  1826  by  Captain  King,  R.N., 
affording  inscriptions  made  through  the  bark  by  a  mid- 
shipman accompanying  the  expedition  of  Captain  Cor- 
doba in  1786,  and  by  a  companion  of  Captain  Bougain- 
ville in  1767,  the  annual  rings  in  the  former  case  dis. 
tinetly  corresponding  with  the  interval  between  the  two 
Toyages  ;  and  made  some  observations  on  the  structure 
of  the  woody  vessels  of  the  genus,  which  he  described  as 
closely  resembling  that  of  Coniferse.  Mr.  Adam  White 
exhibited  some  drawings  of  Rotiferte  by  Mr.  Gosse. 
The  Secretary  read  some  observations  on  the  structure 
of  the  fruit  of  Punica,  by  J.  Hance,  Esq.,  Ph.D.  The 
author  was  of  opinion  that  the  carpel  of  the  Pomegranate 
is  compound.  With  regard  to  the  curious  structure  of 
the  cells,  he  states  that  the  lower  ones  arise  from  a 
central  row  of  carpella,  the  cohering  apices  of  which 
constitute  the  diaphragm,  the  ovules  springing  from  the 
two  united  inner  margins  of  the  same  carpeJlary  leaf, 
and  are  consequently  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the 
ovary.  The  upper  cells  are  formed  by  an  external 
series  of  longer  carpels  alternate  with  the  other,  their 
cohering  summits  constituting  the  external  portion  of 
the  style,  and  the  ovules  are  borne  on  the  entire  inner 
face  of  the  carpidia.  as  in  Nymphaeaceae.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  Mr.  Bollaert's  paper  on  the  botany  of  the 
Texas  was  also  read  by  the  Secretary.  The  climate  of 
the  Texas  was  described  as  exceedingly  favourable  to 
vegetation  ;  the  species  of  useful  trees  and  plants  are 
numerous,  and  the  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Orange,  Pine-apple,  Vine,  Cotton,  and 
other  plants  requiring  an  equable  warm  temperature 
throughout  the  year. 


Carpenter  observed  that  annular  vessels  and  ducts  had 
been  found  in  the  Club-mosses  and  Ferns,  although  the 
specimens  exhibited  presented  some  of  the  characters 
of  an  exogenous  vegetation.  Should  its  structure  turn 
out  to  be  truly  that  of  an  Exogen,  it  would  be  the 
lowest  bed  in  which  these  plants  hid  been  found.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr,  Legg,  from  Mr.  Williamson,  of 
Manchester,  on  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  animals 
belonging  to  the  group  Foraminifera. 


Microscopical,  June  13.— Dr.  A.  Farre,  in  the  chair. 
A  paper  was  read  from  J.  C.  Sorby,  Esq.,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  fossil  non-gymnospermous  wood  in  the  lias 
of  Gloucestershire.  The  author  stated  that  he  had 
long  had  in  his  possession  a  piece  of  fossil  wood  from 
the  lias,  when,  on  recently  submitting  it  to  examination 
under  the  microscope,  it  exhibited  distinct  indications 
of  the  presence  of  ducts  and  vessels  with  imperfect 
spiral  fibre.  No  indications  of  glandular  woody  tissue 
were  seen  in  the  specimen  examined.  Drawings  were 
exhibited  displaying  the  structure  of  the  wood.    Dr. 


Caledoniam  HosTiciTLTORAL,  May  11.  —  Shrubby 
Greenhouse  Plants. — Nurserymen  :  1st,  Messrs.  Dick- 
son and  Sons,  for  Hovea  Celsi,  Chorozema  Lawrence- 
anum,  Bossisea  linophylla,  Platylobium  rhombifolium, 
Podolobium  staurophyllum,  and  Azalea  vandesiana. 
Practical  gardeners  :  1st,  Mr.  Reid,  gr.  to  Professor 
Syme,  for  Tetratheca  verticillata,  Chorozema  Law- 
renceanum.  Azalea  lateritia  grandiflora,  A.  Gledstanesi 
Epacris  miniata,  and  Pimelea  Hendersoui ;  2d,  Mr. 
Sleigh,  gr.  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  for  Eutaxia  myrtifolia, 
Pimelea  Hendersoni,  Epacris  miniata,  and  Azaleas 
exquisita,  splendens,  and  Cupid  ;  3d,  Mr.  Cameron,  gr. 
to  S.  Hay,  Esq.,  for  Pimelea  spectabilis,  &c.  Rhodo- 
dendrons :  1st,  Mr.  Rooney,  gr.  to  Professor  Dunbar, 
for  R.  fragrans  and  Cunningham's  hybrid.  Stove 
Plants  (Orchids  and  Cacti  excluded)  :  1st,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
gr.  to  W.  M.  Innes,  Esq.,  for  Gesnera  splendens,  Be- 
gonia coccinea,  and  Balsamina  latifolia.  Perennial  Tro- 
pseolum  :  1st,  Mr.  Douglas,  gr.  to  H.  Craigie,  Esq.,  for 
T.  tricolorum,  trained  upon  a  balloon-shaped  trellis  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Reid,  for  the  same  sort,  trained  on  a  pyramidal 
trellis.  Cacti  :  1st,  Mr.  Pender,  gr.  to  D.  Anderson, 
E'.q.,  for  Epiphyllum  glaucescens  and  E.  Hitehinii ;  2d, 
Mr.  Cossar,  gr.  to  Lady  Hay,  for  Epiphyllum  spe- 
ciosum  and  Conway's  Giant  Cactus.  Tropical  Orchids : 
1st,  Mr.  Thomson,  gr.  to  Dr.  Neill,  for  Tricbopilia 
tortilis,  bearing  IS  expanded  flowers,  and  Calanthe  ve- 
ratrifolia.  Auriculas  :  1st,  Mr.  Forrester,  for  Ne  plus 
Ultra,  Fletcher's  Mary  Ana,  Svke's  Complete,  Lord 
Brougham,  General  Mnrello,  and  Thomson's  Revenge  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Grieve,  for  Stritohe's  Alexander,  Harrison's 
William  Pitt,  Eclipse,  Smith's  Waterloo,  Ringleader, 
and  Stritohe's  King.  Broccoli :  1st,  Mr.  Gordon,  gr. 
to  J.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  for  Macdougall's  Late 
White  ;  2d,  Mr.  Addison,  Gosford,  for  a  variety  named 
Blackey's.  Spring  Cabbages  :  1st,  Mr.  Lauder,  for 
M'Ewan's  Cabbage.  Salads :  1st,  Mr.  Pender,  for 
Radishes  three  sorts,  Cresses  four  sorts,  a  brace  of 
Cucumbers,  Lettuces,  and  young  Onions  ;  2d,  Mr.  An- 
derson, gr.,  Oxenford  Castle,  for  Radishes,  Endive,  Corn 
Salad,  Cucumber,  Beet,  Chicory,  and  Lettuce.  Cine- 
rarias, in  8-iueh  pots  :  1st,  Mr.  Heuderson,  gr.  to  C. 
K.  Sivewright,  Esq.,  for  Bessy,  Carlotta  Giiii,  Eleanor, 
Nymph,  Delight,  and  Newingtou  Beauty ;  2d,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  for  Adela  Villiers,  Cerito,  Flora  Maclvor, 
Delight,  Climax,  and  Pauline.  Messrs.  D  ckson  and 
Co.  sent  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  basket  of  Alpines. 
Jlessrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  E.-iotic  plants.  iDcludiog 
Mimulus  sibiricus.  Gloxinia  grandis,  &c.  GMenhouse 
plants  from  Mr.  Carstairs,  consisted  of  Geraniums, 
Heaths,  Rbododendrons,  Cinerarias,  and  Epacrises; 
also  a  Giant  Asparagus.  Mr.  Stark  exhibited  Cheiran- 
thus  Marshalliaous,  &c.  Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird 
two  boxes  of  Cinerarias  and  Pansies.  Mr.  Methven 
contributed  hybrid  Rhododendrons  ;  and  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh two  plants  of  Pimelea  spectabilis.  From  Messrs. 
Ballantyne  were  herbaceous  plants  and  cut  Tulips, 
together  with  the  Rose  Geant  des  Batailles.  Lady  Hay 
sent  Azaleas  Lateritia  superba,  Gledstanesi,  Fulgens, 
&c.  Professor  Dunbar,  Camellia  blooms  and  Rhodo- 
dendron Dunbarianum.  The  Society's  silver  medal 
was  voted  to  I.  Anderson,  Esq.,  for  Rhododendron 
Gibsonii,  and  he  also  exhibited  cinnamomeum.  Nemo- 
phila  maculata,  Aquilegia  nepalensis,  and  a  Conifer. 
Dr.  NeiU  sent  the  Myrtle-leaved  Orange,  Alpine  plants, 
includiog  Polemonium  pulcherrimum,  Saxitrdgi  erosa, 
Knappia  agrostidea,  Androsace  septentrionalis,  &e. 
Professor  Syme,  Pentstemon  Coboea,  Nemophila  macu 
lata,  Kennedya  inoph^lla  floribunda,  and  Oranges;  also 
four  pots  of  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberry.  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  TurnbuU  exhibited  a  scarlet  Rhododen- 
dron, raised  from  Himalayan  seeds  ;  and  C.  Cobbold, 
Esq.,  sent  Aotus  gracillima.  A  certificate  of  merit  v/as 
granted  to  Mr.  Baxter,  Riccarton,  for  a  fine  display  of 
Seedling  Border  Auriculas.  Mr.  Peuder  showed  flower- 
ing plants  of  Echinoeactus  concinnus,  with  other  Cacti, 
and  12  pots  of  forced  Strawberries,  iucluding  Keens' 
Seedling,  British  Queen,  Grove-end  Scarlet,  and  Bee- 
hive. Mr.  Stirling  sent  several  rare  Alpines,  with 
flowering  plants  of  Primula  Stewartii,  and  Houstonia 
coarulea. 

Royal  South  London  Floricoltoral,  June  19. — 
A  few  Orchids,  several  nice  collections  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  some  well  cultivated  Cape 
Heaths  were  produced.  A  whole  tent  was  filled  with 
Pelargoniums,  admirably  bloomed.  Roses  in  pots  were 
furnished  by  Mr.  Francis,  and  there  were  also  one  or 
two  stands  of  cut  Roses.  Among  the  latter  we  re- 
marked Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Proserpme,  Archduke  Charles, 
Gigantique,  Augustine  .Mouchelet,  Elise  Siuvage,  De- 
voniensis,  Niphetos,  &c.,  shown  as  rtew  Roses .'  and  as 
such  they  received  a  prize  !  Pinks  were  scarce  and 
"  out  of  character."  It  was  too  early  for  them.  There 
were  in  all,  three  stands  of  2i  blooms  and  three  of  12 
blooms.  In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  Messrs.  Norman, 
of  Woolwich,  obtained  the  first  prize  for  Lady  Dart- 
mouth, Musqueteer,  Harriet,  Smith's  Guliah,  Young's 
Lady  Mildmay,  Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Hiljer's 
GoUah,  Elridge's  No.   10,    Smith's    Diana,   Garrett's 


Alpha,  Willmer's  Surplus,  Hodges'  Melona,  Henbrey's 
Rubens,  Young's  Winchester  Rival,  White's  Warden  and 
Duchess  of  Kent,  Omesa,  Eh'idge's  Pickwick,  Hodges' 
Gem,  Coster's  Alfred  Morrison,  King  of  Purples,  Will, 
mer's  Laura,  Giddy's  Jenny  Liud,  and  Reed's  Mary- 
anne. — Among  Amateurs,  the  first  prize  was  won  by 
J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Holloway.  His  stand  contained 
Benjamin,  Winchester  Rival,  Morning  Star,  Rubens, 
Mrs.  Herbert,  Laura,  Melona,  King  of  Purples,  Black- 
heath  Rival,  Jenny  Lind,  Joseph  Sturge,  and  Duchess 
of  Kent.  There  were  no  less  than  14  stands  of  Ra- 
nunculuses, most  of  them  beautiful  productions. 
Among  Nurserymen,  Mr.  Tyso,  of  Wallingford,  was  first, 
with  Festus,  Mrs.  Neilson,  Sabine,  Demosthenes,  Eliacine, 
Coronation,  Amasis,  William  Penn,  Melange,  Kilgour'a 
Queen,  Naxara,  and  Village  Maid,  &c. — Mr.  Franklin 
was  second  with  Nomius,  Rob  Roy,  Prince  Albert,  Dr. 
Franklm,  Lord  John  Russell,  Apollo,  Mrs.  Wyse, 
Veriatt,  Princess  Royal,  Marshal  Soult,  Elizabeth, 
Bums.  Nonpareil,  Eliza,  Annette,  Atlas,  Charlotte,  and 
Dr.  Gardiner.  Mr.  Hook  was  third  with  Parody,  Tri- 
umphant, Dolphin,  Alice  Maude,  Marshal  Soult, 
Beauty  of  Suft'ulk,  Rhododendron,  Amaryllis,  Prinpess, 
Mary  Queen  of  Seotts,  Milo,  Wonder,  Catherine,  VU- 
lage  Maid,  Clarissa,  Alexander,  Albemarle,  and  Duchess 
of  Leeds. — In  the  Amateurs'  Class,  Mr.  Airzee  was 
first  with  Victory,  Claudine,  Bijou,  President,  Jenny 
Lind,  Ferdinand,  Herald,  Theresa,  Jane,  Ariel,  Miranda, 
and  Britannia,  all  seedlings  of  his  own,  except  Herald, 
which  is  Lightbody's.  In  a  box  of  24  Verbenas  from 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Hornsey,  we  observed  the  beautiful 
varieties  Robin  son's  Defiance,  and  St.  Margaret.  Some 
Pansies  were  shown,  but  they  were  not  in  good  con- 
dition. The  seedling  Pelargonium-fund  exhibition 
took  place  on  this  occasion.  The  prizes  awarded 
were,  equal  second  prizes  for  Mr.  Foster's  Gipsy 
Rival  and  Mr.  Hoyle's  Ajax  (the  former  very  much 
like  Gipsy  Bride),  and  equal  third  prizes  to  Mr. 
Beck's  Incomparable  and  Mr.  Hoyle's  Ocellatum.  Mr. 
Bates  received  a  certificate  for  a  pretty  bedding  variety 
in  the  way  of  lueeum  roseum,  called  Hydrangifefiorum, 
It  was  dwarf,  and  apparently  a  free  bloomer. — First 
Class  Certificates  were  also  awarded  to  the  following 
productions  :  Verbena  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Petunia 
Attraction,  from  Mr.  Young ;  fancy  Pelargonium,  For- 
mosissimum,  from  Mr.  A)  res  ;  ditto,  Ada,  from  Mr, 
Ambrose  ;  Antirrhinum,  Diana,  from  J.  Wooler,  Esq.  j 
ditto,  Virgin  Queen,  from  Jlr.  Pawsey  ;  and  an  extra 
prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Layton,  of  Hammersmith,  for 
Calceolarias.  ■ 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Messrs.  Rollisson's  Nursery,  Tooting. — This  esta- 
blishment has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
collection  of  Cape  Heaths.  Most  of  the  species  are 
now  in  full  bloom  in  the  open  air,  under  a  temporary 
canvas  covering,  and  to  admirers  of  this  charming 
tribe  of  plants,  a  sight  of  them  forms  an  exquisite  treat. 
Among  them  we  remarked  a  beautiful  variety  of  ven- 
tricosa  called  v.  magoifica,  a  seediiug,  we  believe,  of  Mr. 
Storey's.  It  is  something  in  the  way  of  v.  breviflora, 
but  a  verg  great  improvement  on  that  variety,  both  in 
size  and  colour.  In  a  frame  were  some  exceedingly 
dwarf  seedlings,  obtained  chiefly  between  E.  v. 
coccinea  miuor  and  E.  Parmeutieri.  In  the  exten- 
sive coUeetiou  of  Orchids  here  some  good  speci- 
mens were  in  flower.  They  consisted  of  Den- 
drobium  mosehatum,  Aerides  odoratum,  Huntleya 
violacea,  with  seven  flowers  ;  Oncidium  divaricatum 
and  others  ;  and  at  one  end  of  the  house  we  noticed  an 
apparent  variety  of  the  singularly  formed  Javanese 
Bolbophyllnm  Lobhii,  witli  creamy  yellow  blossoms. 
In  addition  to  the  Orchids,  this  house  also  contained  a 
nice  group  of  Pitcher  plants,  among  which  N.  distilla- 
toria,  Rtifflesiana,  and  others,  were  covered  with 
pitchers.  The  new  Californian  Ceanothes — dentatus, 
papillosus,  and  rigidus,  have  wintered  safely,  on  a  south 
west  wall  here,  where  the  old  Ceanothus  azureus  has 
been  considerably  injured.  They  are  now  in  flower,  and 
beautiful  wall  shrubs  they  make,  their  bright  blue 
blossoms  having  a  lively  and  cheerful  appearance,  Mr. 
Fortune's  Berberis  aud  Pavetta  japonica  have  also 
wintered  out  of  doors  without  auy  protection.  Amongst 
novelties  we  remarked  iEichyuanthus  candicans,  several 
species  of  Rogiera,  Capanei  grandiflora,  a  plant  from 
which  much  is  expected  ;  a  new  Siphocampylus  called 
retieulatus,  an  AUamanda,  and  a  white  variety  of  Cam- 
panula nobilis.  The  shelves  of  a  spau-roofed  house 
were  entirely  occupied  witn  small  plants  of  the  beautiful 
Rhododendron  javanicum,  raised  from  imported  seeds, 
and  Messrs.  Rohisson  have  some  thousands  of  young 
plants,  just  coming  through  the  soil,  of  the  wondrous 
Sikkira  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  which  in  a  few 
years  are  expected  to  enhance  so  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  American  gardens.  Sown  in  gentle 
heat  on  the  surLace  of  fine  sandy  peat,  aud  left 
uncovered,  except  by  a  piece  of  paper  supported 
on  the  labels  about  au  inch  above  the  pots,  they 
germinate  as  freely  as  Grass  seeds.  When  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  are  transplanted  into  3-inch 
pots,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  a  colder  situation  to 
harden  ;  if  "  worked  "  on  R.  eatawbiense,  which  makes 
the  best  stock  for  Rhododendrons,  we  may  expect  to 
see  their  flowers  about  three  years  from  tbis  time.  The 
Ceylon  Rhododendron  (R.  Kollissonii)  has  been  fotmd 
to  stand  the  winter  here  in  the  open  border,  but  it 
h.a3  not  yet  flowered  ;  it  is  known  to  blossom  beauti- 
fully in  the  open  air  in  Cornwall.  The  Cinnamon 
Rhododendron  has   also  resisted  the  frost,     ilr.  Lod- 
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diges'  Rhododendron  robustum  occupied  a  bed  in 
the  centre  of  the  nursery,  where  it  has  blos3omed 
in  a  very  dwarf  state.  Its  flowers  are  like  those 
of  the  campanulate  Rhododendron,  except  that  they  are 
more  tinged  with  violet.  In  another  part  of  the  grounds 
was  a  Rhododendron  named  fastuosum,  a  pretty,  hardy, 
semi-double  variety,  which  remains  long  in  bloom  ; 
also  the  Nepaul  Andromeda  formosa,  which  is  hardy  ; 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  a  pretty  variety  of  Arbutus,  an 
improvement  on  A.  hybrida.  Large  Magnolias,  25 
years  of  age,  on  a  west  wall,  have  not  flowered  well 
this  year,  on  account  of  the  long  severe  spring,  which 
has  considerably  impaired  the  beauty  of  many  of  our 
hardy  plants,  even  in  the  most  favoured  localities.  This 
nursery  is  about  4  acres  in  extent,  well  sheltered  by 
high  walls,  and  contains  extensive  ranges  of  glass 
houses  and  pits.  In  addition  to  the  home  nursery, 
there  are  20  acres  elsewhere,  covered  with  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.,']  and  6  acres  with  hardy  Azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  American  plants,  which  are  now  bloommg 
ia  perfection. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
As  the  daylight  and  sunshine  have  now  arrived  at 
their  climax  for  this  season,  stove  plants  which  are  in  a 
growing  state  should  be  supplied  with  the  maximum 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  that  they  may  the  sooner 
complete  their  growth,  and  have  a  longer  period  to 
ripen  it  in.  Water  should  be  freely  and  frequently 
sprinkled  on  every  evaporating  surface,  with  a  view  to 
counteract  the  drying  effects  of  the  abundant  ventilation 
BO  indispensable  in  hot  weather.  Houses  which  are  not 
■so  situated  as  to  receive  the  first  rajs  of  the  morning 
sun  should  be  assisted  with  fire  heat,  if  necessary,  early 
in  the  day,  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
high  temperature  in  conjunction  with  the  strong  day- 
light of  these  summer  mornings.  Incessant  exertions 
must  be  made  to  keep  insects  in  check,  particularly  red 
spider  ;  syringing,  and  washing  the  walls  and  hot-water 
pipes  with  lime  and  sulphur,  will  have  the  desired  effect 
if  the  means  are  perseveringly  used.  The  flowering 
■  season  of  many  plants  may  be  retarded  by  pinching  off 
the  earliest  flowers,  thereby  husbanding  their  strength 
and  inducing  them  to  make  a  longer  season  of  growth  ; 
the  latter  object  may  be  assisted  by  means  of  liquid 
manure.  Forcing  pits  should  now  be  actively  employed 
in  forwarding  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Balsams,  Cocks- 
combs, Globe  Amaranths,  and  other  plants  for  immediate 
and  autumnal  display.  Shading  and  ventilation  must 
now  be  attended  to  with  watchful  anxiety,  taking  care 
however  not  to  habituate  the  plants  to  an  excess  of  the 
former,  as  it  is  only  necessary  in  strong  sunshine, 
FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
Pineries. — When  the  bottom  heat  is  declining,  it 
may  be  recruited  by  surfacing  the  beds  with  a  few  inches 
of  new  tan  ;  as,  independently  of  its  own  fermentative 
power,  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  from 
the  sun,  and  attracts  the  roots  to  the  surface,  where 
they  revel  amongst  the  new  material.  In  addition  to 
these  advantages,  it  checks  evaporation,  economises 
labour  in  watering,  and  keeps  the  roots  in  a  more 
equable  state  of  moisture  during  hot  weather.  The 
syringe  must  be  freely  used  every  fine  afternoon,  and 
the  pits  shut  close  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  compensate 
the  plants  for  the  loss  by  evaporation  during  the  day. 
Vineries. — Let  the  late  Vines  be  supplied  with  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  heat  and  moisture  to  keep  them  grow- 
ing at  a  healthy  rate  ;  and  do  not  be  fearful  of  the 
Grapes  ripening  too  early,  as,  by  the  retarding  process, 
nothing  is  gained  except  ill  flavoured,  badly-eolonred 
berries.  Grapes  intended  to  be  kept  through  the  winter 
should  be  perfectly  ripe  by  the  middle  of  September  ; 
and  as  it  is  important  to  the  flavour  that  the  ripening 
process  should  be  gradual,  let  them  be  grown  briskly 
till  they  are  beginning  to  change  colour,  and  then  by 
giving  plenty  of  air,  accompanied  by  heat,  they  will 
ripen  thoroughly,  and  hang  long  upon  the  Vines  without 
shrivelhng.  Peach-house. — Continue  to  keep  insects 
in  check,  using  the  syringe  freely  to  keep  down  the  red 
spider,  and  tobacco  smoke  to  destroy  thrips.  The 
foliage  must  be  kept  healthy,  to  ensure  success  in  the 
crops  of  this  and  future  seasons.  Should  mildew  make 
its  appearance  in  the  late  house,  dust  the  plants  with 
sulphur  immediately.  Melons  — Keep  up  the  top  tem- 
perature, and  a  bottom  heat  of  85°,  and  a  moderately 
moist  atmosphere  to  the  successional  plants,  and  give 
occasional  waterings.  Those  plants  which  are  ripening 
their  crops  will  require  less  water  and  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere. It  it  be  desired  to  obtain  another  crop  from 
them,  care  must  be  taked  that  the  soil  does  not  become 
too  dry  ;  water  should  be  given  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
soil,  by  making  holes  with  a  tin  tube. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
The  most  pressing  work  at  present  is  that  of  keeping 
the  place  in  order.  A  little  pains  taken  with  the  walks 
at  this  season  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  air  of  com- 
fort and  pleasure  which  well-kept  walks  give  to  any 
place.  The  old  surface  should  be  loosened  a  little  with 
a  sharp  rake,  and  then  receive  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
fresh  clean  gravel  ;  the  best  time  for  the  operation  is 
when  they  are  in  a  medium  state  between  wet  and  dry, 
as  the  roller  is  then  more  effective  in  restoring  the  hard 
smooth  surface  than  when  the  gravel  ia  too  dry.  In 
connection  with  the  repairs  of  the  walks,  any  irregu- 
larities in  the  edges  should  be  put  right ;  and  the 
edgings,  whether  of  Grass  or  Box,  or  other  evergreen, 
should  be  repaired  and  clipped.  This  is  the  best  time 
of  all  to  clip  evergreen  hedges  or  edgings,  as  they  have 


time  to  make  and  mature  a  new  growth,  while  the  season 
is  far  enough  advanced  to  prevent  their  growing  very 
materially  out  of  shape.  Watch  the  different  annuals 
as  they  come  into  flower,  and  mark  those  varieties 
whose  superior  habit  of  growth,  size  of  flower,  or  bril- 
liancy of  colour,  make  it  desirable  to  procure  seed  from 
them  ;  and  that  these  good  qualities  may  be  perpetuated 
in  their  progeny,  destroy  inferior  ones  as  soon  as  they 
expand  their  first  flower. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  stopping,  thinning,  and  training  of  the  young 
Peach  and  Nectarine  shoots  must  receive  the  most 
careful  and  judicious  attention,  in  order  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  well  ripened  fruitful  wood  of  mode- 
rate strength.  Continue  to  stop  any  exuberant  shoots, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  uselessness  of  the  wood  they 
produce,  but  also  that  they  may  not,  by  monopolising 
the  sap,  deprive  the  fruit  of  its  necessary  sustennnce. 
Gross  shoots  stopped,  according  to  directions  given  in 
former  Calendars,  will  have  produced  several  laterals, 
of  which  one  or  two  of  the  most  convenient  should  be 
selected  for  laying  in,  and  the  rest  removed.  The 
stronger  of  the  more  moderate-sized  shoots  should  also 
be  stopped,  at  lengths  varying  from  12  to  18  inches, 
according  to  their  strength,  and  the  weaker  shoots  at 
from  8  to  12  inches;  this  stopping  will  cause  many 
laterals  to  be  produced,  but  of  these  one  only  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  at  or  near  the  point  of  each  shoot,  with 
a  view  to  maintain  a  healthy  activity  at  the  roots,  and 
to  secure  an  escape  for  any  superabundant  sap.  This 
practice  is  always  beneficial,  and  in  late  cold  localities 
particularly  so,  by  causing  the  energy  of  the  plant  to  be 
early  directed  to  the  maturing  of  the  wood,  and  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  for  another  season.  When 
shoots  are  permitted  to  go  on  unchecked,  they  form  little 
except  leaf  buds,  and  the  trees  appear  crowded,  as  if 
there  were  too  many  shoots,  when  the  fault  lies  in  their 
being  allowed  to  grow  too  long.  The  most  important 
point  is  to  allow  no  more  to  remain  than  will  be  required 
to  fill  up  the  portion  of  wall  allotted  to  each  tree. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Successions  of  the  Brassica  family  may  be  planted 
upon  land  which  has  already  been  cleared  of  its  former 
occupants,  or  intermediately  aniongot  other  crops  which 
will  shortly  be  removed,  provided  that  the  ground  had 
been  well  manured  previous  to  the  existing  crop  being 
planted.  The  last  sowing  of  Peas  should  now  be  made, 
selecting  dwarf  varieties,  which  come  earliest  into 
bearing,  are  of  a  hardy  constitution,  and  not  liable  to 
mildew.  Sow  Cabbage  for  Coleworts,  Endive  for  main 
crop,  and  make  the  usual  sowings  of  Radishes,  Turnip?, 
Lettuces,  Chervil,  &c.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
earthing  up  of  Potatoes,  using  the  three-  pronged  hack 
instead  of  the  sharp  draw  hoe,  which  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  use,  although  it  is  liable  to  cut  off  the  young 
strings  which  lie  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
soil  for  earthing  should  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  space  between  the  ridges.  The  earliest  crop  of 
Celery  now  requires  partially  earthing  up.  As  this  crop 
is  for  imnftdiate  use,  it  should  be  earthed  up  by 
degrees  as  it  requires  it.  Carrots,  Parsnips,  &e.,  should 
be  thinned,  as  the  perfection  of  such  plants  greatly 
depends  on  the  space  allotted  to  them  individually. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Dahlias.  —  Every  means  must  now  be  taken  to 
encourage  their  growth  ;  mulch  the  surface  of  the  soil 
with  rotten  manure,  afterwards  give  an  abundant  supply 
of  weak  liquid  manure.  Place  the  main  supports  with- 
out delay,  to  which  the  young  plants  may  be  fastened. 
Begin  to  entrap  snails  &c.,  prevention  at  all  times 
being  better  than  cure.  Roots  of  Dandelions  will  be 
found  an  excellent  decoy,  these  should  be  examined 
early  every  morning.  Earwigs  may  be  caught,  by  small 
bundles  of  sticks  being  reared  against  a  hedge  or 
paling,  or  lying  on  the  ground.  These  destructive 
insects,  if  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  resort  to  them  in 

great   numbers.      Tulips Offsets   will   generally   be 

ready  to  take  up,  before  the  main  bed  ;  it  often  happens 
that  they  throw  their  bulb  deep  into  the  soil,  therefore 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  raising  them,  or  the  trowel 
or  small  spade  may  cut  them  in  two.  They  must  be 
carefully  dried  iu  the  shade.  We  have  known  a 
valuable  collection  of  bulbs  seriously  injured  by 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Pinks. — Strike 
cuttings  or  pipings  ;  these  root  readily  in  light  compost, 
prepared  from  thoroughly  decomposed  leaves  and  sand. 
The  bed  should  be  made  in  the  shade,  and  the  pipings 
watered,  to  settle  the  soil  about  them,  but  allowed  to  get 
thoroughly  dry  before  the  glasses  are  placed  over  them. 
Carnations  must  be  carefully  tended  ;  see  that  no  liga- 
tures are  too  tight,  or  that  the  plants  get  not  too  dry. 
Destroy  aphis  as  previously  advised. 


state  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  June  20, 1850, 
as  observed  ac  the  Horticultural  Gsrden,  Chiawictt. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

ANACHAEI9  ALSiNASTEUM  :  M  D.  Can  any  correspondent 
oblige  bar  by  sajin,?  if  the  above  plant  may  be  rooted  in  a 
lish  bowl  with  Valisneria  spiralis  ?  or  whether  the  growth  of 
the  one  plant  would  be  injured  by  the  other  ? 

Back  Numbers:  Full  price  will  be  given  for  Nos.  46  and  47 
for  18i8.  and  for  No.  49  for  1S49. 

Bees:  JC  states  that  the  consumption  of  honey  having  been 
much  greater  in  his  district  (Boston,  near  Tadcaster,  York- 
shire) during  the  winter  than  was  ever  known,  namely,  from 
15  lbs.  to  25  lbs.,  he,  as  well  as  many  others,  neglected  (through, 
the  idea  that  they  would  have  plenty)  to  feed  ;.  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  most  of  the  bees  in  one  hive  perished. 
The  queen  left  the  hive,  leaving  about  500  bees  in,  and  an 
entire  cessation  from  labour  was  the  result.  On  the  third 
day  f^hey  began  working  again,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night another  queen  made  her  appearance  ;  but  there  was  no 
activity  in  the  hive.  He  saw  the  queen  leave  the  hive  several 
times,  fly  out  of  sight,  and  then  return  to  the  hive.  Fancying 
she  was  a  young  queen,  and  not  fertilised,  last  Thursday  he 
caught  a  drone  belonging  to  another  hive,  and  put  it  to  the 
hive  where  she  was,  and  to-day  (June  I81  they  are  labouring 
(as  far  as  the  number  of  bees  will  permit)  with  great  activity. 
How  had  he  best  proceed  ?  Perhaps  some  correspondent 
will  favour  him  with  information  on  the  subject. — K  K  K, 
Your  hive  is  too  small  for  your  swarm.  That  is  all. — RB, 
There  are  various  modes  of  weighing  hives  of  bees.  The 
most  common  way  is  to  lift  the  hive  and  its  board  (after 
closing  the  entrance  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  slightly 
pushed  in)  on  to  a  cloth,  tying  the  four  corners  together, 
passing  the  books  of  a  steelyard  under  the  knot,  and  weighing 
as  a  truss  of  bay,  and  then  deducting  the  supposed  weight  of 
the  hive  and  the  board.  But  to  ascertain  the  actual  increase 
or  decrease  uf  weight  in  a  given  time,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
weight  of  the  hive,  board,  &c.,  be  taken  separately,  and 
marked  on  each  article  previous  to  their  having  been  used, 
or  the  gross  weight  taken  before  commencing  the  experi- 
ment. A  pair  of  patent  scales,  with  a  flat  plate  of  12  or  14 
inches  square  on  one  side,  are  perhaps  the  most  bandy.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  load  the  weight-pan  nearly  to  the  weight 
of  the  hive,  (tc,  before  placing  the  hive  on  the  other  side,  to 
prevent  any  jarring  to  the  hive,  and  also  bj  balancing  the 
scales  with  the  finger  till  the  exact  weights  are  in  the 
scale.   Y. 

Botanical  Register  '.  K  L  M.  The  plants  illustrated  in  the 
following  plates  are— 304,  Cactus  speciosus ;  3*^9,  Diosma 
hirta  ;  402,  Leucadendron  corymbosum  ;  570,  Philadelphus 
grandiflorus  ;  615,  Amaryllis  revoluta  ;  and,  754,  'Curculigo 
latiinlia. 

Deutzia  :  0  Bundy.  The  discovery  you  have  made  is  an  old 
one.  The  little  di&ks  are  hairs  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  such 
structures  are  very  common. 

FiLBEHTs  :  Diss.  You  have  certainly  not  got  the  purple-leaved 
Filbert ;  the  paleness  of  the  leaf  renders  it  doubtful  whether 
Tou  have  even  the  red-skinned  Filbert. || 

Glass  :  Iota.  1,  yes  ;  2,  yes  ;  they  are  very  respectable  people. 

Green  Centre  in  Roses  :  W  D.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  the  sudden  changes  in  the  weather  that  have  produced 
this  evil  in  your  case  ;  but  any  sudden  change  whatever  will 
effect  the  disturbance,  and  some  varieties  are  more  liable  ftp 
it  than  others.  Read  the  remarks  on  the  subject  at  p.  17i 
of  our  volume  for  18474 

Hemp:  F R.  We  suppose  the  "Nettle  Hemp"  to  be  Urtica 
cannabina,  a  common  North  American  plant.  If  so,  it  will 
be  found,  we  fear,  that  the  fibre,  though  strong,  is  not 
durable. 

Monstrous  Plusi  :  F  D,  It  is  a  curious  thing.  A  woodcut  of 
it  is  in  preparation;  when  published  you  will  hear  our 
opinion  of  it. 

Names  of  Plants:  Juvenis.  1,  Rhinantbug  Crista-galli;  2, 
Polygala  vulgaris  ;  3,  Orchis  maculata;  4,  Ophioglossum  vul- 
gatum.  Bentali's  butanical  paper  is  what  we  use. — P  Q.  As 
what  gardeners  call  Cinerarias  are  Senecios,  it  is  probable 
that  what  you  saw  called  a  Cineraria  was  realty  one. — Q  3, 
Apparently  a  bit  of  Spiraea  sorbifolia. — J  Rogers.  We  are 
unacquainted  with  the  plant,  and  do  not  find  the  name  in 
books.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  send  a  fair  specimen 
in  flower. 

Pe  A  Rs  :  Londonderry.  Neither  Hacon  's  In  comparable  nor 
Knight's  Monarch  is  considered  longer  iu  bearing  than  the 
generality  of  Pears.     Better  root-prune  your  trees. ||  ~>^ 

Roads:  An  Irish  Siib.  We  should  knock  off  the  tops  of  the  ^ 
stoues  and  reijravel;  but  floods  will  again  reduce  it  to  its 
present  state,  unless  you  can  make  a  watercourse  to  take 
them  off".  Cannot  you  form  a  loose  open  edge  to  the  road  on 
each  side,  lower  than  the  level  of  the  crown,  with  fragments 
of  stone  and  coarse  gravel,  through  which  the  water  will 
so;ik  cft'l  Or  cannot  you  drive  channels  ubiiquely  into  the 
sides  of  the  banks  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  you  can  do, 
without  inspecting  the  place  ?  A  clever  land-drainer  would 
tell  you  at  once,  if  you  have  such  a  man  at  hand. 

Roses  :  A  Suhso-iber.  The  leaves  contain  no  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  their  rolling  back.  They  seem  healthy  and  free 
from  insects.  Perhaps  the  appearance  is  caused  by  cold.— 
Fiujuh-er.  You  had  better  allow  the  shoots  to  which  you 
allude  to  grow  on  until  you  remove  them  from  their  parent 
trees  in  autumn.^ 

Slugs  ;  Trls.  See  our  Number  for  last  week,  p.  376. J 

Squirrels:  Rusticus  v/ ill  thank  some  correspondent  to  inform 
him  in  what  way  the  haunts  of  squirrels  are  to  be  detected 
in  a  Fir  plantation.  Their  ravages  are  most  evident,  but 
the  woodman  has  not  been  able  to  get  sight  of  them,  10  shoot 
them.  At  what  time  of  the  day  are  they  most  abroad  ?  Is 
there  any  way  of  destroying  them  better  than  by  the  gun  ? 

The  Elder  :  L.  If  you  strike  ihevariegated  branch,  the  change 
of  colour  will  probably  be  permanent. 

Tines  :  Con$t.  Reader.  They  are  attacked  by  the  Vine  Mildew 
(Oidium  Tuckeri).  Sulphur  will  kill  it  if  it  is  Applied  (fee 
moinent  the  mildeiv  appears.     That  is  the  point.J 

Mi5C  :  Eenry.  Sow  your  Deodar  seeds  in  pure  yellow  loam,  ia 

pans,  and  place  the  latter  in  a  cold  trame.     The  "seeds,  or 

stones,"  of  preserved  Dates,  are  not  unlikely  to  germinate.J 

SEFDUNG   FLOWERS. 

Galceolabtas  ;  W  C.  The  best  is  16.  a  pretty  variety,  well 
formed,  smooth,  and  having  a  small  throat ;  but  the  flower 
is  altogether  rather  small.  15  is  good,  but  hardly  round 
enough.  18  is  striking  on  account  of  its  bright  colours  ;  but 
it  is  much  too  largo  iu  the  throat.     The  rest  are  common,* 

Fansies  :  G  R.  Will  you  kindly  favour  us  with  another  bloom 
of  your  Fairy  Queen  ?  The  one  sent  was  too  much  spoiled, 
when  received,  fur  us  to  ofl'er  any  opinion  of  it.*" — iV  -O,  Ail 
perfectly  worthless  as  show  tlowers.* 

Pelargoniums:  C  J  /S.  They  had  fallen  to  pieces  before  wo 
received  them.'* 

Petunias:  J  Mann.  All  inferior  to  many  of  the  same  colours 
now  in  cultivation.* 
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CORN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  OATS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
fidently recommeDd  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guine.is  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
ihouses  of  the  Importer. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edward  Pciiser,  Secretary. 

Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


OUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— Superphos- 
phate  of  Lime  (See  reports  of  experiments  in  Royal  Agri- 
■cultural  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  6,  Part  2),  Guano,  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian,  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  of  known  value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above 
■forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. — Apply  to  Mark 
5'OTHEEGILL,  201a,  Upper  Thames-Street.  Londnn. 


MANURES. — The   following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11     0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  69.  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
II.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  dl,  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  01.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 

LAWEs7s  PATENT  MANURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Plymouth,  are 
Mr.  Lawes's  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  his 
MANURES,  and  can  supply  them  at  Mr.  Lawes's  prices,  de- 
livered at  his  Factory,  Deptford  Creek.— Apply  to  William  E. 
Bendle  and  Co.,  Unioo-road,  Plymouth. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wednbbdai,  June    2C— Agricultural  Society  of  Ennland. 
Thur8d*t,        —       27— Affricujtural  Imp.  Society  of  Irelandi 
"WsiiNESDiT,   July       3  — Agricu'tural  Society  of  England. 
Thusbdai,        —        4— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  ol  Ireland. 


GrASPARiN,  in  his  Cours  d' Agriculture,  has  well 
remarkeii  that  there  is  no  department  within  the 
range  of  scientific  inquiry  which  holds  out  a  richer 
prospect  to  industrious,  persevering  research,  than 
agriculture  does  at  the  present  time. 

Since  the  days  of  Sir  Humphky  Davy,  Chemistry 
-and  every  other  branch  of  natural  philosophy  has 
made  such  rapid  progress,  as  to  be  now  ready  to 
render  the  most  effectual  assistance. 

Stephens'  "  Book  of  the  Farm,"  Johnston's 
"Agricultural  Chemistry,"  and  other  similar  works, 
have  diffused  amongst  farmers  a  clear  knowledge  of 
how  far  modern  science  has  enabled  us  to  explain 
the  varied  practices  of  our  farms  ;  and  what  is  quite 
as  important,  these  publications  also  show  us  in 
what  particulars  we  require  further  information. 

This  is  an  important  step,  as  all  future  inquiries 
into  agricultural  phenomena  have  now  a  definite 
point  to  start  from.  It  will  yet  be  some  time  before 
the  practices  of  a  farm  can  be  laid  down  as  systema- 
tically as  botany,  in  Lindley's  "  Vegetable  King- 
dom," or  as  astronomy  in  Herschell's  writings. 
But,  as  we  are  old  enough  to  remember  geology 
merely  a  crude,  ill-digested,  and  unarranged  string 
of  theories  based  on  a  jumble  of  imperfectly  known, 
and  often  misunderstood  facts,  we  do  not  despair  of 
seeing  agriculture,  like  geology,  make  rapid  advances 
towards  greater  exactness. 

The  benefit  which  is  sure  to  redound  to  agriculture, 
when  its  principles  shall  be  thoroughly  understood, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  collection  of  empirical  prac- 
tices, built  on  the  good  old  foundation  known  as 
"the  rule  of  thumb,"  will  be  as  great  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  compass  was  to  navigation.  We  are 
aware  that  such  expectations  expose  us  to  ridicule 
from  men  who  call  themselves  practical  farmers, 
and  who  have  hitherto  prided  themselves  not  a  little 
on  their  superior  discernment  in  escaping  the  mis- 
takes of  those  whom  they  scornfully  designate  "  book 
farmers."  For  by  a  strange  fatuity  farmers  have  gene- 
rally held  themselves  tolerably  aloof  from  connection 
•with  books  ;  in  this  respect  acting  the  reverse  to  the 
■manufacturer.  For  instance,  so  valuable  does  the 
latter  now  consider  the  assistance  of  chemistry,  that 
it  is  common  to  iind  a  small  laboratory  and  a  pro- 
fessional chemist  attached  to  the  manufactory  as  sys- 


tematically as  the  book-keeper  and  counting-house. 
There  are  two  ways  by  which  this  prejudice 
against  book  learning  may  be  removed  from  the 
mind  of  farmers — the  first  is,  by  some  obvious  good 
resulting  from  scientific  inquiry.  This  would  of 
course  be  effectual  so  far  as  it  went ;  and  as  the 
last  two  or  three  years  have  furnished  us  with  a 
notable  example  in  the  instance  of  artificial  manures, 
we  quote  them  as  a  case  exactly  in  point.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  good  which  must  ultimately 
spring  from  their  use,  and  as  they  are  entirely  the 
result  of  the  application  of  the  discoveries  of  che- 
mistry to  agriculture,  and  as  they  have  already 
attained  a  degi'ee  of  perfection  such  as  the  good 
old  "  rule  of  thumb "  could  never  of  itself  have 
arrived  at,  the  use  of  artificial  manures  will  do  more 
to  remove  the  prejudices  farmers  feel  against  "  book 
learning"  than  volumes  of  argument  could  ever 
have  effected. 

Another  equally  effectual  means  will  be  the  diffu- 
sion of  a  better  education  amongst  agriculturists. 
How  this  is  to  be  done  is  the  diificulty.  Model 
schools  and  agricultural  colleges  have  been  stre- 
nuously recommended,  and  in  part  acted  upon. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  and  Highland  Agricultural 
Societies,  by  their  yearly  prizes  for  the  best  Essays 
on  agricultural  subjects,  which,  in  many  cases,  must 
be  written  by  practical  farmers,  have  also  con- 
tributed, directly  by  the  information  thus  obtained, 
and  indirectly  by  the  competition  thus  excited,  to 
spread  amongst  us  a  better  opinion  of  "  book  learn- 
ing." Farmers'  clubs  are  also  contributing  their 
assistance  in  this  onward  movement.  It  was  with 
extreme  regret  that  we  observed  the  proposition  of 
the  Highland  Society  to  confer  degrees  for  proficiency 
in  knowledge  on  matters  bearing  on  agriculture,  so 
unceremoniously  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  powers 
that  be.  But  this  subject  cannot,  must  not,  be 
abandoned  here,  as  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  a  privilege  freely  conceded  to  scientific  bodies 
should  be  refused  to  agricultural  societies.  We 
venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  the  question,  as  one  in  which 
they  might,  with  great  benefit,  act  in  concert  with 
the  Highland  Society. 


SHEEP. 

The  different  localities  in  which  the  sheep  are  used 
in  Britain  may  be  placed  under  four  heads — the  low- 
land situation,  the  lower  highland,  and  the  upper  high- 
land grounds,  and  the  highest  elevations  or  the  Alpine 
range.  According  to  these  different  elevations,  Nature 
has  been  found  to  arrange  the  various  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  low  grounds 
are  universally  the  most  fertile  ;  the  soil  is  alluvial, 
deep,  and  warm,  and  being  aided  by  a  corresponding 
geniality  of  temperature,  it  produces  an  herbage  that  is 
rich,  juicy,  and  succulent.  This  herbage  being  eaten  by 
quadrupeds,  it  communicates  to  the  bodies  and  the  dis- 
positions of  the  animals  the  same  qualities  of  largeness 
of  bulk  and  of  a  heavy  temperament.  It  naturally  im- 
parts a  sluggishness  of  disposition  and  a  disinclination 
to  wander,  as  the  food  is  abundant  and  easily  gathered. 
It  also  produces  an  early  maturity  of  growth,  and  con- 
sequantly  a  shorter  period  of  existence.  The  flesh  of 
these  hastily-produced  animals  is  flabby  in  its  nature 
and  loose  in  the  texture,  and  wants  the  vigorous  firm- 
ness that  is  derived  from  exercise  and  a  cold  exposure. 
The  wool  is  of  excellent  quality,  as  the  improvement  of 
it  from  a  state  of  hair  is  not  so  sensible  as  the  flesh  to 
the  accompanying  influences  that  affect  the  quality.  It 
is  very  long  in  the  staple  and  abundant  in  the  quantity. 
Under  the  name  of  low  grounds  are  comprehended  all 
the  best  improved  lands  that  are  placed  within  the 
range  of  moderate  elevation. 

The  lower  highland  grounds  comprehend  the  higher 
cultivated  lands,  with  a  portion  of  the  best  natural  pas- 
tures. The  food  is  more  scanty  and  of  an  inferior 
quality  as  to  juicy  bulk,  and  consequently  requires 
animals  of  a  smaller  size  and  more  capable  of  exertion. 
The  soil  is  not  so  rich  as  the  lowlands,  and  the  herbage 
is  more  scanty  ;  the  animal  is  quicker  and  produces  less 
wool.  But  the  quality  of  the  flesh  and  the  wool  is  not 
lessened  by  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  body,  for 
though  the  food  is  altered  in  the  most  succulent  point?, 
the  essences  that  constitute  the  refined  quality  are  more 
concentrated,  and  tend  to  produce  flesh  of  a  more  deli- 
cate fibre,  and  a  firmer  texture.  The  wool  is  similarly 
affected,  and  is  rendered  shorter  and  somewhat  more 
crisp,  but  little  or  nothing  diminished  in  value.  In  both 
situations  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  supply  of 
winter  food  is  understood  to  be  ample  and  of  first-rate 
quality. 

The  third  locality  is  the  upper  highland  grounds, 
where  little  winter  food  is  given,  by  reason  of  the  small 
extent  of  cultivation,  and  where  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
is  very  considerable.  The  steep  formation  of  the  grounds, 
and  the  bleak  exposure,  require  an  animal  of  an  active 
undaunted  nature,  and  the  herbage,  being  scanty  and 
poor  in  quality,  would  not  support  an  animal  of  a  heavy 
carcase  and  lazy  habits.  This  situation  is  inhabited  by 
a  small  animal  that  is  active,  brisk,  and  lively,  and 
which  can  wander  in  search  of  its  food  without  enfeebling 
the  body  and  ruining  the  constitution.  The  weol  be- 
comes more  hairy  by  reason  of  the  coldness  of  the 
exposare. 


The  fourth  and  last  locality  is  the  highest  mountain 
range,  consisting  of  snowy  tops  and  Alpine  valleys. 
Nature  has  also  provided  this  sterile  region  with  inha- 
bitants that  are  suited  to  the  severity  of  its  natural 
qualities.  The  few  animals  that  live  in  these  high  lati- 
tudes are  slow  in  growth  and  small  in  bulk,  hardy  in 
constitution,  and  coarse  in  the  hairy  covering. 

Nature  having  assorted  the  kinds  and  natures  of  the 
animals  to  each  particular  soil  and  climate,  it  remains 
for  the  care  of  man  to  improve  the  condition  of  each 
species  in  providing  a  better  maintenance,  and  in  al- 
tering the  nature  of  the  animal  by  an  alien  admixture 
of  blood  which  is  not  so  far  unlike  or  different  in  quali- 
ties as  to  unfit  the  progeny  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
situation.  Our  knowledge  of  the  breeds  of  sheep  that 
exist  in  the  different  localities  amounts  to  the  knowing 
that  they  were  found  on  the  ground,  and  beyond  that 
bare  fact  nothing  is  known  whence  they  came,  or  how 
they  acquired  the  distinctive  qualities.  The  present 
improvements  know  only  one  case  of  alteration  by  the 
admission  of  alien  blood,  and  that  mixture  was  not  very 
distant  or  unlike  in  qualities  and  appearance.  The  other 
beneficial  alterations  have  been  made  by  using  the 
native  elements,  and  providing  a  better  maintenance 
for  the  improved  progeny,  which  has  been  produced  by 
breeding  from  the  best  forms  of  animals.  The  more 
elevated  situations  do  not  admit  of  any  improvement  in 
the  auimals  by  change  or  by  a  fresh  introduction,  and 
a  mixture  with  the  better  breeds  would  be  wholly  un- 
suitable to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality. 

The  rich  herbage  of  the  lowland  grounds,  and  the 
artificial  Grasses  of  the  cultivated  lands,  maintain 
animals  that  are  large  in  bulk,  heavy  in  carcase,  for- 
ward in  growth,  and  rich  in  flesh  and  wool.  The  food 
being  abundant  and  easily  obtained,  and  the  situation 
being  warm,  the  necessity  is  not  imposed  upon  the 
animal  of  wandering  in  seach  of  its  meat,  or  seeking  for 
shelter  ;  the  propensity  is  created  and  indulged  of  living 
at  ease,  and  attaining  maturity  at  an  early  age.  To  suit 
these  purposes,  under  existing  circumstances,  no  breed 
of  sheep  has  yet  been  found  equal  to  the  improved 
Leicester,  which  was  got  from  the  natural  elements 
that  were  found  in  the  localities  of  richness  and  warmth, 
and  by  improving  on  the  productions  of  Nature.  By 
acting  on  the  unerring  maxim  that  "  like  produces 
like,"  and  the  no  less  necessary  maxim  of  providing  an 
ample  maintenance  for  the  feeding  of  the  improved 
productions,  any  breed  of  animals  may  be  improved,  and 
also  assisted  by  being  intermingled  with  the  blood  of  a 
near  alliance  of  similar  qualities,  but  superior,  or  dif- 
ferent in  some  communicable  point  or  points,  aud  which 
may  be  further  improved  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
situation.  This  point  demands  the  chief  consideration 
in  breeding  animals,  viz.,  that  qualities  be  not  intro- 
duced that  are  above  the  power  of  being  supported  by 
the  situations,  and  where  degeneracy  must  evidently 
happen  in  place  of  improvement.  It  may  be  very  truly 
said  that  no  qualities  are  in  existence  which  the  best 
lauds  are  unable  to  support ;  in  that  case  it  remains  to 
intermix  and  blend  the  qualities,  in  order  to  produce  a 
form  that  possesses  a  greater  number  of  points  of  ex- 
cellence than  were  previously  obtained  from.  Ou  this 
principle  the  Leicester  sheep  have  reached  their  present 
excellence,  and  have  maintained  superiority  against  every 
competitor  yet  brought  against  them.  The  body  is 
formed  to  produce  much  weight  in  a  small  compass. 
The  offal  is  proportionally  small,  which  is  the  first  point 
in  every  kind  of  improved  breeding.  At  the  same 
time  the  intestinal  orgaas  are  not  reduced  below  the 
power  of  performing  the  necessary  functions.  The  pelt 
is  thin  and  resilient,  and  affords  a  ready  promotion  to 
every  enlargement.  The  bone  is  fine,  yet  capable  o£ 
carrying  much  weight  of  flesh.  The  head  is  small,  the 
eye  is  pert  and  lively,  and  the  ear  agile  and  quick  in 
motion.  The  back  of  the  Leicester  sheep  is  straight  and 
broad,  and  affords  ample  room  for  lateral  extension  and 
the  curvature  of  the  ribs.  The  chest  is  broad  and 
roomy,  and  allows  the  ample  play  of  the  lungs.  The 
refinement  of  the  whole  constitutional  organs  induces  the 
rapid  growth  and  early  maturity  of  the  different  parts, 
which  tendency  is  very  powerfully  assisted  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  situation.  As  regards  the  wool,  the 
fibre  is  fine  and  long,  the  quantity  is  large,  and  the 
fleece  is  high  in  estimation  for  the  most  valuable  ap- 
plication of  wool. 

The  conformation  and  the  disposition  of  the  improved 
Leicester  sheep  is  exactly  what  the  situation  requires— 
a  valuable  carcase  suitable  to  the  richness  of  the 
locality,  and  the  speedy  maturity  of  the  animal.  The 
disposition  of  the  animal,  though  it  inclines  to  ease 
and  quietude,  is  not  thoroughly  incapable  of  exertion  ; 
on  the  other  hand  its  activity  is  fully  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  most  properly 
placed,  ou  the  low  natural  pastures  and  the  best  culti- 
vated grounds.  A  lighter  breed  of  the  animal  is  found 
to  be  very  suitable  on  all  lands  where  Clovers  are  sown, 
and  in  moderately  cold  latitudes.  The  animal  is  by  no 
means  delicate,  as  is  by  many  supposed ;  but  the  very  thin 
pelts  that  are  now  frequently  seen  are  unfit  for  any  but 
the  very  richest  aud  warmest  localiiiies.  In  breeding, 
very  great  care  must  be  used  that  the  constitution  be 
not  debilitated  nor  the  body  enfeebled  by  breeding  from 
too  near  affinities,  for  whatever  may  be  said  on  the  con- 
trary side,  the  truth  shows  that  the  above  results^  do 
happen  from  the  joining  of  a  close  consanguinity. 
Of  all  the  points  in  the  value  of  animal  life,  none  is 
more  necessary  than  a  vigour  of  constitution,  in  order 
that  every  functional  organ  be  capable  of  performing 
the  part  that  Nature  has  assigned  to  it.  The  most 
valuable  good  loses  its  worth  in  being  given  to  an 
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animal  whose  intestinal  organs  are  unable  fully  to 
assimilate  the  elements  of  its  composition.  This  vigour 
tecomes  more  necessary  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
food,  as  it  is  rich  or  poor,  succulent  or  wiry.  Quiet 
and  rest  encourage  the  secretion  of  fat,  but  some  exer- 
tion is  required  to  stimulate  the  necessary  action  of  the 
organic  functions  even  for  that  purpose. 

The  chief  recommendation  of  the  Leicester  sheep  is  a 
very  great  beauty  and  fulness  of  form,  which  contains 
in  the  same  dimensions  a  greater  weight  than  any  other 
breed  of  sheep — a  propensity  to  fatten  almost  un- 
equalled, and  an  early  maturity  of  growth  that  quickly 
fetches  a  remunerative  value,  and  a  very  large  diminu- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  offal  to  the  size  of  the  animal. 
The  Leieester  breed  of  sheep  have  their  head  long, 
small,  tapering  towards  the  muzzle.  The  eyes  are  pro- 
minent, quick  and  lively,  but  with  a  quiet  placid  ex- 
pression. Ears  long  and  thin,  standing  backwards,  and 
quick  in  motion.  The  neck  full  and  broad  at  the 
dioulders,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  head.  The 
breast  broad  and  full,  shoulders  broad  and  round,  and 
no  hollow  behind  them,  arm  fleshy  down  to  the  knee. 
Bones  of  the  legs  small  and  bare  of  wool,  chest  and 
barrel  deep  and  round,  ribs  circular  from  the  spine, 
back  straight  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  root  of  the 
ears.  Q'larters  and  thighs  wide  and  full,  legs  mode- 
rately long,  pelt  fine  and  moderately  thin,  soft  and 
elastic,  and  covered  with  a  fine  wool  of  medium  length. 
It  is  precisely  the  form  of  a  sheep  that  must  be  pro- 
vided with  an  abundance  of  food,  and  is  not  required  to 
travel  far,  or  to  make  much  exertion  in  gathering  it. 
It  is  therefore  placed  on  the  very  best  lands  that  pro- 
duce natural  pastures,  or  which  are  in  cultivation  and 
yield  artificial  Grasses.  The  more  hardy  varieties  of 
the  breed  will  thrive  under  inferior  circumstances,  both 
of  soil  and  climate,  if  the  cultivation  be  good,  and 
where  the  attentioa  to  the  animal  is  proportionate.  An 
abundance  of  food  is  most  essential  in  every  case. 

The  animal  arrives  at  maturity  in  two  years,  when 
the  female  drops  lamb,  and  the  castrated  males  are  fit 
for  sale  in  a  fattened  state.  They  may  be  disposed  of 
even  at  14  months.  The  average  weight  that  is  most 
generally  saleable  is  18  lbs.  per  quarter,  varying  from 
15  to  20  lbs.  Summer  fed  animals  will  reach  a  much 
greater  weight,  20  to  30  lbs.  per  quarter,  but -large 
weights  are  not  liked,  nor  are  they  so  generally  useful  ; 
the  quality  of  the  flesh  is  coarser,  and  the  fat  lies  in 
lumps  and  clusters,  and  is  unpalatable  to  many  tastes. 
Quick  maturities  are  all  of  them  liable  to  the  objection 
of  the  unequal  mixture  of  fat  and  lean,  and  of  the  iiesh_ 
being  less  firm  than  that  of  slower  advancements ;  and 
hence  the  propriety  of  being  used  at  an  early  period, 
before  the  faulty  parts  attain  a  disagreeable  pre- 
eminence. This  objection  is  very  much  removed  by 
not  allowing  the  age  of  the  Leicester  sheep  to  much  ex- 
ceed the  clipping  of  the  second  fleece.  At  that  time 
the  precocious  growth  has  not  arrived  at  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  objectionable  parts  that  attend  the 
early  maturity  of  the  system. 

8  The  second  class  of  grounds  are  steep  and  poorer  in 
the  quality  of  the  soil  than  the  first  —  the  exposure 
is  considerably  colder,  and  the  herbage  is  more  scanty ; 
but  if  the  cultivation  be  good,  and  the  soil  be  of  medium 
quality,  and  the  aspect  be  moderately  bleak,  the  close- 
wooUed  hardy  variety  of  the  Leicester  breed  will  be 
very  suitable,  even  though  it  require  a  very  consider- 
able attention  in  providing  the  requisite  quantity  and 
quality  of  good  Turnips  and  Clovers  which  are  essential. 

In  the  southern  counties  of  England,  the  geological 
formation  is  chiefly  "  chalk,"  rising  into  high  hills,  that 
are  covered '  with  a  short  herbage,  which  is  generally 
Eweetj  from  all  calcareous  substances  on  which  it  grows. 
These  grounds  require  a  clever  animal,  that  is  capable 
of  climbing  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  in  wandering  in 
search  of  the  food  which  grows  more  scantily  than  on 
the  lowland  grounds.  Accordingly  there  was  found  on 
these  downs  or  Grassy  hills  a  breed  of  sheep  that  had 
been  adapted  by  the  continuation  of  Nature's  usage  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  locality — smaller  in  bulk  than 
the  lowland  productions,  more  delicate  in  the  fibre,, 
slower  in  growth,  and  the  wool  shorter  and  less  in 
qndity.  These  qualities  have  been  all  impressed  by 
the  external  circumstances  to  which  the  organisation  of 
the  body  is  exposed.  The  improvement  in  arable  cul- 
ture soon  afi'orded  a  better  maintenance,  by  which  the 


exceeded  by  no  animal  in  Britain.  The  improvements  |  The  crossing  of  this  sheep  with  any  other  breed  haa 
that  have  been  made  in  the  shape  and  qualities  of  the  wholly  failed,  but  the  original  animal  has  been  very 
animal  have  proceeded  from  using  the  natural  progeny  much  improved  by  judicious  selection.  The  best 
in  the  best  specimens,  and  without  any  mixture  of  maturity  is  the  age  of  four  years,  when  the  average 
foreign  blood — the  sheep  is  consequently  purely  indi-  weight  will  be  about  14  lbs.  per  quarter.  The  wool  is 
genous.  In  the  localities  of  the  second  quality,  the  small  in  quantity,  hairy  and  coarse,  and  of  little  value, 
southdown  sheep  holds  the  first  place,  and  it  is  uade-  |  but  the  flesh  is  excellent,  being  tender  and  juicj  and 
cided  how  far  it  is  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  the  Leicester  .  resembling  venison  in  the  black  colour  it  assumes.  It 
breed  on  the  very  best  grounds  in  Britain.  The  treat-  is  much  relished  by  the  amateurs  in  animal  flesh, 
ment  of  the  animal,  in  point  of  food  and  exposure,  has  !  This  breed  yet  holds  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
produced  at  least  two  varieties  ;  the  one  is  improved  to '  highest  Alpine  pasturage  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland., 
a  degree  that  sui'S  the  best  lands  in  the  kingdom  ;  but ,  The  Cheviot  breed  approaches  to  the  foot  of  the  heathy 
is  still  mostly  confined  to  the  elevated  grounds  of  the    range,  and   there   stops  ;  it  thrives  on  all  green   and 


dry  formations  of  South  Britain,  where  the  herbage  is 
short  and  sweet,  whether  it  be  cultivated  or  natural. 
The  coarser  variety  is  used  on  the  more  inferior  grounds 
where  the  Grass  is  less  abundant  and  grateful,  and 
where  the  winter  food  is  more  scanty.  The  animal  is 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  folding  on  the  land ;  and 
in  some  particular  situations,  very  great  benefits  are 
obtained  from  the  custom. 

For  the  situations  now  mentioned,  the  southdown 
sheep  is  preferable  to  the  Leicester  breed  ;  the  animal 
is  smaller  and  more  active  in  climbing  acclivities,  and 
in  gathering  a  more  scanty  food  ;  the  wool  is  of  equal 
value,  and  the  quality  of  the  flesh  is  superior.  It  is 
adapted  for  a  greater  extent  and  variety  of  situations, 
comprehending  the  whole  circle  of  cultivat-ed  grounds, 
from  the  very  first-rate  quality  to  an  altitude  that  abso- 
lutely forbids  the  use  cf  any  lowland  sheep. 

The  third  locality  that  was  mentioned  is  included  in 
the  range  of  the  highest  cultivation  of  crops,  and  the 
grassy  pastures  that  extend  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Alpine  range.  This  elevation  exists  all  over  Scotland 
and  the  north  and  west  of  England,  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  a  portion  of  cultivated  grounds,  and  very 
often  with  none  at  all.  This  position  of  pasture  ground 
requires  an  animal  of  a  medium  quality,  between  the 
sheep  of  the  lowlands  and  the  goat- like  climber  of  the 
snowy  regions  ;  and  it  has  been  most  admirably  found 
Id  the  Cheviot  breed,  so  called  from  the  hills  of  that 
name  which  separate  England  and  Scotland,  and  where 
the  animal  was  found  and  yet  lives  in  the  original 
purity.  The  breed  is  hornless  and  wholly  white  in 
colour  ;  eye  prominent  and  lively,  countenance  open  and 
pleasing,  ear  large  and  distant  from  the  eye,  back 
straight,  ribs  round  and  quarters  well  proportioned, 
legs  clean  and  small  boned,  pelt  thin  and  very  thickly 
covered  with  short  fine  wool.  The  thighs  are  well 
covered  with  muscle  and  wool  down  to  the  knee,  and 
althousli  the  wool  be  rather  coarse  on  the  thigh,  the 
quantity  very  amply  compensates  for  the  want  of 
quality.  The  maturity  is  complete  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  when  the  weight  varies  from  12  to  15  lbs.  per 
quarter.  The  flesh  is  of  the  first-rate  quality.  This 
animal  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  breeds  of  sheep 
in  Britain.  It  is  very  patient  of  wetness,  and  resists 
much  cold,  and  thrives  in  all  situations  where  the 
grazing  and  the  shelter  are  in  any  way  tolerable.  And 
when  ic  is  transported  to  the  improved  situations  no 
animal  is  more  profitable,  as  it  fattens  quickly,  and  the 
wool  and  the  fiesh  bring  the  highest  price.  It  has  been 
introduced  with  much  success  upon  the  hills  of  Wales 
and  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  elevations  are 
not  the  very  stormiest,  and  where  a  valley  pasturage 
is  joined  with  the  range  of  the  hills.  The  circumstance 
of  some  winter  keep  being  given  to  the  animal,  has 
yielded  a  superior  variety  of  the  animal  which  inhabits 
the  lowland  range,  and  is  well  qualified  to  be  fattened 
on  the  best  lands  in  Britain.  A  cross-bred  animal  of 
much  value  is  got  from  the  Leicester  ram  and  the 
Cheviot  ewe,  in  which  both  the  flesh  and  the  wool 
are  much  improved.  This  advantage  very  conveniently 
occurs  in  the  last  year  of  breeding  from  the  ewes,  and 
before  they  are  fattened  for  sale.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  are  capable  of  being  applied 
to  several  useful  purposes,  than  which  no  greater 
recommendation  can  be  possessed  by  any  article  either 
animate  or  inanimate. 

The  fourth  and  last  locality  that  was  mentioned  is  the 
highest  elevation  of  mountainous  tracts  that  are  found 
in  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  where  snows  and  tempests 
almost  universally  prevail.  Nature  has  not  left  even 
these   iohospitable   regions  unpeopled  or   untenanted  ; 


comparatively  low  grounds,  but  cannot  advance  beyond 
these  limits.  And  no  other  breed  has  yet  been  found 
to  progress  so  far  and  invade  the  territory  of  the  original 
tenants.  An  animal  capable  of  resisting  the  number 
and  the  power  of  the  external  influences  of  the  locality 
will  be  very  rare,  if  at  all  to  be  found  ;  and  to  raise  a 
new  breed  from  any  existing  elements  to  suit  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  will  be  a  very  difficult  if  not 
wholly  hopeless  attempt,  and  is  very  different  from  the 
lowland  situations,  where  the  opposing  circumstances 
are  fewer  in  number,  and  less  virulent  in  their  nature. 
In  such  cases,  the  sure  way  to  improvement  is  by 
working  on  the  existing  materials,  by  means  of  using 
the  best  parts  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction. 

The  mountains  of  North  and  South  Wales  have  been 
occupied  from  time  immemorial  by  a  small  hardy  race 
of  sheep,  differing  only  in  the  one  point  of  the  northern 
animals  being  mostly  polled,  and  in  the  south  they  are 
generally  horned.  But  both  kinds  are  often  intermixed, 
and  many  are  found  vary'mg  in  colour  between  a  dirty 
white  and  a  perfect  black.  The  head  is  small,  neek 
long,  erect,  and  delicate  ;  the  fore-quarters  light,  with 
narrow  breast  and  shoulders  ;  sides  flat ;  the  back  and 
loins  narrow  ;  legs  slight  and  long  ;  the  animals  possess 
much  agility  and  a  very  unquiet  habit,  and  are  very 
troublesome  when  confined  in  enclosures.  The  fleece 
seldom  weighs  above  "2  lbs.  ;  it  is  coarse  in  quality,  and 
brings  a  very  inferior  price.  The  mutton  is  uncommonly 
fine,  delicate  in  fibre,  rich  in  flavour,  it  always  com- 
mands a  higher  price,  and  a  large  quantity  of  it  is  sent 
to  London  in  carcase.  From  the  irreclaimable  disposi- 
tion to  wander,  and  other  causes,  the  breeding  of  the 
genuine  Welch  sheep  has  never  been  pursued  in 
England,  and  they  are  still  confined  to  their  native 
mountains,  where  no  other  breed  has  yet  been  found 
that  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  herbage. 
In  the  situations  that  possess  a  valley  pasturage  along 
with  a  midway  mountain  range,  the  Cheviot  breed  has 
been  introduced,  and  successfully,  but  on  the  unmi.xed 
Alpine  range  of  the  highest  mountains  the  aboriginal 
breed  yet  most  firmly  hold  their  ground.  The  animals 
may  be  very  much  improved  in  quality  by  a  judicious 
selecion  in  breeding  from  the  best  forms,  though  it  is 
questionable  if  any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  carcase 
would  be  advisable.  The  wethers  require  full  four 
years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  then  weigh  40  to  50  lbs. 
at  an  average.  Tne  mutton  is  much  best  in  quality 
when  fed  on  the  mountains. 

In  improving  any  breed  of  animals,  or  in  producing 
a  new  breed  from  the  consorting  of  elements  that  are 
dissimilar,  but  which  retain  the  permanent  qualities, 
the  difi'erence  in  the  natural  properties  must  not  be  very 
great,  or  the  gap  will  be  much  too  wide,  and  may  never 
be  filled  up,  so  as  to  produce  a  beneficial  meeting  of  the 
extremes  of  separation.  Animals  that  are  bred  on  the 
ground  possess  a  most  prodigious  advantage  over  any 
foreign  introduction,  and  it  requires  a  very  considerable 
time  tp  reconcile  and  inure  the  constitution  of  animal 
life  to  the  circumstances  of  external  influence.  The 
latter  power  very  often  proves  too  strong  to  be  withstood 
by  the  organisation  of  the  elemental  structure,  and  totally 
destroys  tlie  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  a  benefici^ 
change.  The  failures  of  new  introductions  that  have 
been  made  either  in  the  whole  animal  or  by  bringing 
forward  more  refined  elements  in  a  definite  degree, 
have  arisen  from  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  con- 
siderations that  are  due  to  the  obstacles  which  will  be 
met,  and  the  influences  that  will  occur.  The  Leicester 
sheep  has  been  produced  by  consorting  elements  that 
were  exposed  to  similar  affections,  and  which  when 
joined  and  mutually  refined,  were  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  they  would  be  used 
in  the  same  situations.  The  southdown  breed  has 
been  got   by   using   the   best  elements   of  the   native 


sheep  were  found  there  as  well  as  on  the  richest  low- 
size  was  somewhat  increased,  and  the  other  qualities  lands,  and  are  seen  to  be  impressed  with  the  permanent 
correspondingly   brought   forward.      The   animals   re-  1  marks  of  the  external  influences  to  which  their  organisa- 

ceived  the  name  of  the  "  southdown  "  breed,  from  the  ,  tion  is  exposed.  A  black-faced  horned  breed  of  sheep  !  locality  without  any  foreign  blood  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
locality  where  they  were  found  and  improved,  and  are  j  was  found  over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  north-  the  animal  was  improved,  the  maintenance  was  also 
now  well  known  over  the  United  Kingdom.  |  west   counties  of  England,  varied  in  some  cases  into    changed  into  a  greater  supply,  and  of  better  quality,  by 

The  animal  is  smaller  than  the  Leicester  breed,  and  varieties  wanting  horns,  and  the  bodies  being  dun  in  means  of  the  improvements  in  arable  cultivation.  Itis 
fitted  for  more  exertion.  It  is  consequently  adapted  I  colour  and  the  faces  mottled.  They  have  perhaps  lived  a  fixed  law  that  animals  which  are  improved  in  quality 
for  grounds  where  the  food  is  scarcer,  and  requires  in  the  greatest  purity  on  the  Lammermuir  hills  of  the  require  a  corresponding  degree  of  better  maintenance, 
labour  to  be  gathered.  It  is  short-woolled  and  horn-  |  south  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  both  aui  this  truth  sSould  always  strictly  be  borue  in  mind 
less ;  the  face  is  black,  or  a  dark  dun  colour.  Body  I  of  which  situations  are  not  far  removed  from  the  native  in  the  attempts  to  improve  the  structure  of  animals.  If 
short,  round,  and  compact.  Legs  of  a  medium  length,  i  land  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  to  which  they  are  as  dissimi-  the  good  be  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  pro- 
and  moderately  fine  in  the  bone.  Breast  wide,  deep,  I  lar  as  can  be  imagined.  How  two  breeds  so  very  unlike  perties  of  the  animal  will  tend  to  accommodate  them- 
and  projecting  forwards,  indicating  a  good  constitution  .  to  each  other  came  to  inhabit  two  districts  so  near  in  selves  to  the  quality  of  the  nutriment,  and  the  tendency 
and  a  disposition  to  thrive.  Twist  particularly  full.  |  situation,  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  attempted  to  will  be  further  aided  by  the  external  agency  of  the 
Head  small ;  eye  full  and  bright,  but  not  prominent,    explain.  1  exposure.     These  most  certain  truths  will  ever  direct 

Belly  well  covered  with  wool,  which  comes  down  to  the  i  This  animal  is  mostly  horned,  the  female,  however,  the  success  or  failure  of  ttie  introduction  of  the  Leicester 
knee  and  to  the  hock  ;  the  wool  short,  close,  curled,  and  being  often  destitute  of  horns.  The  faces  and  legs  are  i  and  southdown  sheep,  into  any  strange  locality.  Con- 
fine, and  free  from  any  projecting  fibres.  It  fetches  ;  black,  or  sometimes  mottled.  The  wool  is  open  and  ;  stant  wetness  rather  than  cold  is  pernicious  to  sheep, 
the  highest  price  of  short  wools.  i  long,  coarse  and  shaggy — the  hard,  crispy  feeling  lessens  |  and  more  so  than  the  foud  that  is  eaten.     This  property 

The  southdown  sheep  is  hardier  than  the  Leicester  [  its  value.  The  mutton  is  of  first-rate  quality,  being  j  of  the  cliuute  claims  much  consideration,  and  the  next 
breed,  and  adapted  for  a  greater  number  of  soils  and  '  unequalled  in  colour  and  flavour.  It  is  always  best  in  is  the  capability  of  the  soil  to  produce  the  necessary 
situations.  It  is  patient  of  short  keep,  and  of  thick  !  quality  when  fed  on  the  mountains  ;  the  wild  and  '  food.  If  these  two  qualities  cannot  exist  in  the 
stocking  on  the  ground  ;  the  maturity  has  been  made  restless  nature  of  the  animal  renders  it  very  uufit  to  be  necessary  degree,  the  attempt  should  not  be  made, 
early,  aiid  the  flesh  possesses  a  quality  in  the  fibre  and  fattened  iu  a  lowland  enclosed  country.  Much  is  sent  iu  j  The  localities  of  the  cheviot,  black-faced,  and  Weldi 
in  the  juice  and  flavour  that  is  equalled  by  few  and  '  carcase  by  steam-boat  to  London  and  other  large  towns,   breeds  of  sheep,  do  not  admit  the  introduclion  of  any 
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foreign  elements  of  better  quality,  which  are  wholly 
alien  to  the  circumstances  of  the  situation.  _  They 
would  dwindle  into  insigniEcance,  and  speedily  dis- 
appear  altogether.  The  only  improvement  that  can 
be  made,  is  by  choosing  the  best  qualities  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuation  in  the  progeny.  These 
refinements  are  the  offspring  of  the  locality,  are 
inured  to  its  influences,  and  are  capable  of  living  under 
its  laws.  But  even  in  this  case  there  is  a  danger  o( 
overstepping  the  power  of  the  nutriment  to  support 
the  improved  organism,  and  very  considerable  judg- 
ment is  required  in  operating  in  this  way,  as  the 
situation  does  not  admit  the  aliment  being  improved  by 
cultivation.  J.  D. 


necessary— at  least  50/.  or  60Z.— and  then,  none  but  the  of  much  use,  but  if  it  is,  wiil  you  or  jour  correspond, 
steadiest  and  most  active  men  will  do  for  the  business,  euts  be  so  kiod  as  to  tell  me  whether  some  less 
A  farmer  wUl  hire  his  ploughmau  and  other  servants  in  permcious  mixture,  as  bnne  (which  I  have  heard_  well 
the  market,  without  making  any  or  much  enquiry  |  spoken  of ),  or  lime  water  may  not  be  equally  efficacious  S 
about  them,  but  he  never  thinks  of  doing  this  with  his  1  or  what  harmless  steep  is  recommended  =  I  am  sure 
shepherd.  He  must  know  somethiog  of  him  before  ,  that  feathered  game  consume  an  immense  quantity  of 
hand.  In  the  merse,  most  of  the  farm  servants  are  insects,  particularly  wireworm  and  all  sorts  ot  grubs, 
paid   principally  ia  kind,  the  amount  of  money  wage  |  ants  aod  their  eggs  ;    and  mdeea  when  they  can  get 


Home  Correspondence. 

Ireland:  Potato  Planting  and  Prospects  in  Mayo, 
June  Slh,  1850.— Up  to  the  present  time   1  had   not 
been  in  a  position  to  send  you  such  a  report  of  our 
Potato  planting  and  prospects  as  deserved  to  be  relied 
upon.     And  what  I  now  send  you  is  but  an  instalment 
of  what  you  might  expect,  and  what  I  am  resolved  to 
give  as  time  and  other  circumstances  will  permit.     In 
no  county  in  Ireland,  where  so  many  anomalies  exist,  are 
they  so  visible  as  in  Mayo,  once  called  by  the  great 
Irish  chief  "  the  fag-end  of  Ireland."     In  some  places 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  fertUe  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  you  would  not  for  miles  see  an  acre  of  Potatoes 
plautedj'nor  of  anything  else  sown  or  planted,  nor  a 
house,  cabin,  or  hving  biped  of  any  sort,  save  an  occa- 
sional   poor-rate     or     cess    collector,    searching     for 
quadrupeds  to  seize  for  rates,  and  in  the  majority  of 
such  cases  the  only  quadrupeds  now  to  be  found  are  the 
hares  and  foxes,  not  so  readily  seized  on  in  the  absence 
of  hounds  and  horses  ;  they,  too,  having  gone  "the  way 
of  all  flesh."     In  other  places  where  the  land  is  what  is 
called  poor,  such  as  the  barony  from  which  I  write  this, 
and  portions  of  some  of  the  baronies  adjoining  it,  it 
can  be  truly  said  that  never  in  any  one  year  since  the 
creation  has  there  been  so  much  Potatoes  planted,  so 
much  corn  sowed,  or  the  land  so  well  or  so  extensively 
tilled  as  at  the  present  time  ;   and  I  will  further  add, 
the  rents  were  never  better  paid,  though  increased  in- 
stead of  being  duninished  in  amount.     This  \yill  make 
some  of  your  readers  at  this  and  your  own  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel  stare,  perhaps  in  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  my  statemeot ;  but  such  is  the  fact,  the  why  and 
wherefore  I  hope  to  show  when  I  come  to  discuss  the 
causes — the  effects  are  well  known  of  this  anomalous 
state  of  things  in  the  always  notorious  county  JIayo. 
But  to  the  Potato  question.     Of  the  amount  of  land 
planted  all  over  the  county,  no  one  can  form  anything 
like  a  correct  estimate  beyond  the  fortunate  districts  to 
which  1  have  just  alluded,  and  in  these  they  are  as  I 
tell  you.    Prices  in  the  towns  of  Ballagbaderreen,  New- 
town Dillon  (a  town  which  has  sprung  up  within  the 
last  three  years,  and  has  swallowed  up  its  ne.Kt  door 
neighbour.Bellaghy,  on  ihe  edge  of  the  county  Sligo), 
Swinford,  Kiltermagh,  Clanemorris,  Bally  Hauris,  Kil- 
kelly,  and  others  of  that   stamp,  they   have   been  all 
through  the  season  from  Is.  6d.  to  Ss.  fid.  per  cwt.  of 
112  lbs.  ;  and  from  those  towns  much  of  the  counties  of 
SUgo,  Galway,  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  parts  of  Long- 
ford and  Westmeath  have  been  supplied  with  what  is 
termed  "  seed  ;"  and  were  it  not  for  the  demand  from 
these  outskirts,  the  prices  would  have  been  from  Gd.  to 
2s.  per  cwt.  in  several  of  the  towns  I  have  noted  here. 
Present  appearances  of  the  crops  :  In  most  places  for- 
ward overground,  rank,  rich,  luxuriant,  and  healthy  in 
appearance  ;   that  is,  according   to  the   ordinarily  re- 
ceived opinion,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are  too  much  so ; 
and  mind  i  tell  you  so  now,  though  I  may  probably 
have  another  tale  to  tell  hereafter,  but  perhaps  I  should 
not  anticipate  evil.     The  crops  though,  as  I  describe 
them,  are  thin  in  plants,  as  in  many  places  the  tubers, 
provincially    termed    "slits,"  or  " schkillawns,"   have 
perished  from  a  dry  rot,  such  as  scourged  many  parts 


being  very  s'mall,  only  il.  a  year.  This  is  called  "  sheep 
money  "  ;  they  at  a  former  period  had  so  many  sheep 
grazed,  but  as  this  was  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniences, it  was  commuted  to  money.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  will  back  our  farm  servants  against  those  of  any 
district  in  the  kingdom,  for  respectability  and  general 
appearance.  Of  course,  bad  managers  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  under  any  system  ;  but  to  show  that  it  is 
not  between  hand  and  mouth  with  them  all,  we  know 
of  several  in  our  limited  acquaintance,  who  can  show 
deposit  receipts  from  our  chartered  banks  for  con- 
siderable sums.  We  are  convinced  that  the  more 
general  adoption  of  such  a  system  would  be  attended 
with  great  benefit  to  our  farm  labourers.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  may  be  induced,  some  day,  to  open  your 
columns  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  A  Lammermuir 
Farmer,  June  3. 

Three-course  Rotation  of  Crops.— In  one  of  your 
recent  Numbers  you  express  astonishment  at  the  course 
of  cropping  adopted  by  some  north  country  farmers, 
i.  e.,  the  taking  a  Wheat  crop  after  a  fallow,  and  fol- 
lowing that  with  an  Oat  crop  ;  but  I  think  your  aston- 
ishmeut  will  be  increased  when  I  inform  you  that  such 
a  course  is  not  only  permitted  by  landlords,  or  I  should 
rather  say  landlord's  agents,  as  most  of  them  leave  the 
management  of  their  estates  entirely  to  their  agents, 
and  who,  being  paid  a  per  ceutage  on  the  rental,  are ' 
interested  in  obtaining  the  highest  possible  rent,  irre- 
spective of  the  means  that  the  bidder  may  have  to  con- 
tinue longer  on  his  farm  than  a  year  or  two  ;  and  that 
further  by  their  agreements,  the  tenants  are  actually 
bound  to  apply  not  less  than  two  chaldrons  of  hme  per 
acre  each  year  of  fallowing— the  nature  of  the  lime 
being  quite  various.  As  this  mode  of  cultivation  has 
been  practised  for  40  years  to  my  knowledge,  you  may 
suppose  the  caput  mortuum  to  which  the  soil  is  reduced  ; 
and  now  that  such  tenants  are  ruined,  the  landlords 
blame  free  trade  for  their  own  inattention  and  igno- 
rance. Did  the  landlords  or  theb  agents  bestow  as 
much  knowledge  upon  their  estates  as  the  manufac- 
turers have  been  compelled  to  do  on  their  mills,  teach 
their  tenants  to  economise  manure  and  improve  it  by 
takin?  care  of  it,  build  them  proper  buildmgs  to  carry 
on  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  batter,  and  beef,  and 
see  that  their  attempts  to  improve  were  acted  upon,  a 
very  different  state  of  things  would  then  arise,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  m  saying  that  10  per  cent,  might  be 
realised  in  following  out  the  design  of  the  great  Creator, 
who  sent  man  into  the  world  to  till  the  ground.  Radix. 

Potato  Planting  in  Ireland,  1850  :  Clifden, 
Kilhenny. —Oa  close  enquiry,  I  find  that  the  breadth  of 
Potatoes  planted  in  this  locality  will  not  materially 
exceed,  on  the  whole,  that  of  1S19.  I  was  at  first  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  double  or  at  least  one  and  a 
half,  from  the  fact  that  more  poor  persons  holding  a  few 
roods  of  land,  have  planted  them,  which  was  not  the 
case  heretofore,  but  I  find  that  farmers  in  general  have 
planted  a  much  less  quantity  than  in  18-J9  and  1S48. 
Generally  it  is  thought  double  the  quantity  has  been 
planted  in  Ireland,  compared  with  the  yeai-s  before  the 
Potato  rot.  In  this  locality,  which  is  principally  a  stiff 
Wheat  soil,  there  are  not  more  than  one-fifth  pljinted. 
The  conacre  scarcely  exists  at  present,  nor  is  its 
revival  likely,  at  least  for  some  time.  The  poor  persons 
alluded  to  under  head  of  query  1st,  are  those  havmg 
small  particles  of  land  attached  to  their  cottages,  or 
having  scraped  some  manure  together,  were  given  land 
for  it,  on  which  to  grow  Potatoes.  The  present  price  of 
Potatoes  for  seed,  per  cwt.,  from  5s.  to  6s.  Patrick 
Blanchiield, 

Dunu-heaps.—l  quite  agree  v/ith  Mr.  Mechi  m  the 


insects  they  will  not  touch  "grain.  It  is  therefore  the 
farmers'  interest  not  to  grudge  them  a  little  grain 
before  the  insects  appear.  I  shall  be  obliged  by  any 
information.  H.  B.  R.  [Float  the  grain  in  a  strong 
brine  for  a  few  minutes,  and  after  lifting  out,  let  it 
drain  on  the  floor  ;  afterwards  dust  newly  slaked  lime 
over  it,and  mix  it  up  till  it  is  dry.  Or  dissolve  about 
12  oz.  of  blue  vitriol  in  water  enough  to  wet  4  bushels 
of  Wheat ;  and  pour  the  solution  on  the  Wheat  as  it 
lies  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  and  mix  well.  It  will  dry 
spontaneously  in  half  an  hour.] 

Guano.— The  business  of  preparing  cheap  guano  and 
cheap  artificial  manures  seems  to  prosper.  Ihave  just 
visited  the  warehouse  of  one  of  these  worthies  who  has  ex- 
posed for  sale  several  samples  of  bone  dust,  varying  in 
quality  from  the  genuine  article  to  genuine  rubbish,  com- 
pletely innocent  of  bones.  Heassured  us,  in  confidence, 
that  he  sold  far  the  larger  quantity  of  the  latter,  as 
"  farmers  will  have  it  cheap  in  these  bad  times."  Another 
of  these  gentry  has  issued  circulars  offering  silicate  of  pot- 
ash  as  a  top  dressing  for  corn,  at  4/.  per  ton.  As  it 
consists  of  broken  fire  bricks  and  lime  rubbish  from  his 
alkali  furnaces  reduced  to  powder,  we  can  easily  estimate 
his  profits,  and  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  folly  of 
farmers  in  purchasing  an  article  for  4/.,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  manufactured  genuine  uuder  10/.  per  ton. 
T.  L.  C.  


of  Ireland  between  the  years  1830  and  1840.     This  dry        .^ ^,.     -^ ^  ^1,1^  .  pi   u 

rot  has  in  many  places  (in  which  its  effects  are  now  ]  opinion  expressed  at  a  meeting  ot  the  farmers  cmo 
visible),  destroyed  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  the  i  House,  that  the  days  of  dung-heaps  are  bemg  numbered, 
tubers  planted,  and  its  effects  will,  I  fear,  be  the  same  !  or  that  farm-yard  dung  will  be  used  f resn  from  below  the 
on  the  lately  planted  crops  not  yet  overground.  I  was  ;  feet  of  the  cattle,  without  undergoing  any  preparanon 
surprised  to  see,  m  the  letter  of  one  of  your  Irish  cor-  i  by  the  fermentative  process.  I  have  during  my 
respondents,  the  following  given  ex  cathedra  :  "  All  the  I  practice  had  the  solid  f^ces  earned  to  the  held,  ahnost 
indicious  proprietors  and  others  are  getting  rid  of  the  '  in  a  fresh  state,  and  having  no  mixture  of  straw.  lUe 
population  as  speedily  and  quietly  as  they  can,  and  dung  was  laid  in  drills  in  the  usual  way  and  quantity, 
laying  down  all  their  land  to  sheep  and  cattle  pasture,  and  Turnip  seed  sown  on  the  reversed  ridgelets_.  ine 
Cultivation  will  not  pay  here  now."  I  can  write  it  thus :  i  crop  was  very  much  superior  to  any  part  ot  a  dO  acre 
"AH  injudicious  proprietors  and  others  are  getting  rid  ,  field,  on  which  were  used  fermented  dung,  bones,  and 
of  the  population  unscrupulously,  and  leaving  then:  lands  |  guano.  The  dung  was  lilted  from  the  door  ot  the  cow- 
to  grow  weeds,  having  no  means  left  to  stock  them.  1  shed,  in  which  the  animals  were  tied  to  stakes      But  as  _,„     _  nearlv -'uu  iei:tera 

Not^withstanding  that,  ?t  is  by  good  tillage  they  should  ;  animals  cannot  be  kept  clean  and  comfortable  without  j  January  last  ;a^d.  ^ 

and  can  hope  to  keep  the  country  from  ruin  ;   for  good  1  litter,  I  recommend  my  old  plan  ot  aU  straws  bemg  cut  ___^    swanston,  said:  Aft.r  another  gear's  experience  of 

pay  and  middling  tillage  will  pay  here  now,  as  it  has 

paid  and  is  paving  all  sensible  men  who  hold  land  on  ,,  ^       .        ■,    ,   - 

P^.la  .pyg       ._         ..„....„„...        ^.^^      And  I  have  ever  suggested  that  aU  Turnip  soils    no^..nat-i^^^^^^ 

be  prepared  from  a  deep  winter   ploughing,  altogether  [  ^^^^^^^  ou  more  Advantageous  terms  than  those  who  have  not 


HiSHLAXD  AND  Agbicultdral.  —  The  half-yearly 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  HaU,- 
Albvn.plaee,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  mst.,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  BlaNTTKE,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  m  tho 

Professor  low  moved  the  adoption  of  the  amended  bye-law, 
namelv  "  That  tenant  farmers,  who  are  members  of  any  locai 
agricuitural  association,  shall  pay  an  ad...ission  and  alier- 
wards  annually,  in  advance,  the  sum  of  Itis.,  with  the  option 
and  power  of  reaeeming  the  same  by  payment  of  hve  gmoeas, 

as  the  purchase  of  a  life  subscription."-"'-- ^*<:<""'™"''  f 
Meadowbank,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.— The  Seceetart  said  he  had  now  the  pleasure  o. 
submitting  to  the  meetiug  the  largest  list  of  candidates  tor  ad- 
missiun  ever  nresented  in  that  hall,  namely,  lo9.    Of  these,  he 
might  mention,  108  were  teuant  farmers,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  new  rate,  and  63  were  gentlemen  who  came  in  under  the 
old  subscription.     CUmiool  Deparlimnt  -Professor  Chkistis^ 
said,  he  must  cenaioiy    acknowledge,    when   he   looked  to 
previous   scientific   investigations,   that  they   d.d  not  seem  to 
nave  been  carried  on  with  that;  direct  practical  bearing  that 
they  ought  to  have  been,  when  it  was  considered  that  this  im- 
portant department  was  as  jet  in  its  infancy.     Holdmg  these 
views,  the  commit  ee  were  determined  that  they  would  under, 
take  no  invesiiga.ion  unless  according  to  the  suggestions  of 
skilful  a.'ricnlturists  who  were  members  of  the  commiitee  ;  anti 
accordingly  no  such  inves'-igations  had  bfen  undertaken  ex. 
cent  of  the  kind  which  he  had  mentioned.    He  believed  he 
miaht  mention  that,  in  the  nest  publication  of  the  Society  3 
Transac  ions,  .he  first  efforts  of  Dr.   Anderson  s  inquiries  IE 
this  department  would  be  made  known.     These  would  eaibrace 
analyses  of  Wheat  soils  taken  from  various  parts  ot  Scotland, 
beini  celebrated  for  the  large  quantity  and  the  fine  quality  of 
the  Wheat  grown  on  them.     Another  invesugation  having  an 
important  practical  beating  was  already  far  advanced,  but  not 
=0  far  as  to  enable  Dr.  Anderson  to  produce  the  result  in  the 
next;  number  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  namely,  what  was. 
the  cause  of  the  difference  in  Ihe  feeding  quality  of   rurnips 
grown  in  low  and  high  situations  1    He  had  now  to  refer  to  a 
subject  introduced  last  year,  with  some  degree  of  despondency, 
namelv,  the  small  amount  of  the  funds  contributed  to  the 
chemical  branch  of  the  Society's  operations.     He    was   in- 
structed by  the  committee  to  state  that,  although  there  had. 
been  several  contributions  in  addition  to  those  obtained  last 
vear,  the  number  was  yet  far  from  being  so  great  as  this  im. 
ijortant  branch  of  the  Society  would  lead  them  to   expect.     At 
the  same  time,  it  was  but  right  to  state  that  the  committee  had 
not  taken  any  active  measures  for  making  their  wants  known. 
They  wished  before  doing  so,  however,  to  prtduce  some  effect 
bv  the  publicaiion  of  the  valuable  results  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred •  and  he  might  mention  that  it  was  proposed  that  i)r. 
Anderson  should  take  the  opportunity  at  the  approaching  er- 
hibition  of  the  Highland  Soeu-ty  in  Glasgow,  of  explaining  the 
principles  on  which  the  chemical  instituiion  pruposed  to  con. 
dnct  its  business.— Dr.  AXDEBSON  said,  that  it  only  remameii 
for  him  to  report  the  progress  which  had  been  made  m  tne  in. 
vesti-aiions  now  occupying  their  attention  in  the  laboratory. 
One  of  them,  that  of  the  analysis  01  Wheat  soUs,  which  had 
been  made  with  all  possible  accuracy  and  mmuteness,  was 
completed,  and  would  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Trans- 
actions.   The  examination  of  the  Turnips  of  different  districts 
had  extended  itself  to  a  very  lengthened  inquiry,  and  was  being 
prosecuted   with  as  much  ratidiiy  as  the  very  laborious  cha. 
racter  of  the  anals  sis  admitted.     Another  important  branch  ot 
the  work  of  the  laboratory  was  that  of  periorming  analyses  ot 
different  manures,  and  other  substances,  tor  members  ot  Qie 
Society  and  the  public.     And  in  this  departmeiit,  he  ™s  g-att. 
to  say  that  a  considerable  increase  had  taken  place— about  li>» 
analyses  of  different   substances  having  been  executed  since 
~      ^       .  _  J    j.-_;_.-  .1 —  ...™.i  ,.^ri.iH,  nearly  -'tJO  letteiS 


subscriber  to  the  chemit^ 


fair  terms."    Edward  Carroll,  Friar's-hill,  Ballagha- 
derreen,  eo.  Mayo. 

Lammermuir  Shepherd's    Wages.— Jn  printing  our 

note  of  the  waces  of  a  Lammermiur  shepherd,  you  ask . .  1  -  i, 

if  we  give  no  money  at  all  ?     None  whatever.     There ,  grubber.      This   mode  will  preserve  the  moisture,  by 
are  considerable  differences  in  the  number  of  sheep  and    moving  and  pulverising  the  ground,  without  turning  it 
other  things  given,  and  we  gave  the  list  referred  to  I  up  to  exposure,  which,  m  the  common  way,  converts 
as  being  something  like  an  average  ;  but  in  no  instance  !  lands  of  any  tenacity  into  a  mass  ot  clods.  J-  U- 
that  we  are  aware  of,  is  any  money  paid.     To  many,  I      Steepsjor  Wheat.— Ith^  ''^™T.'^.P'''?""1.„!;!!! 


into  short  lengths  by  the  threshing  machinery,  which    ,^g  pririleges  I  enji.y  from  bein, 
will  arlrnit  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  straw,  iseces,  and  |  departmen 
And  I  have  ever  suggested  that  all  Turnip  soils 

I  -,.    ,.   ._._,  „.i..„nta.TeQus  terms  than  ino. 

the  aid  ot  our  chemist;  and  I  am  more 

It  without  a  knowledge 

rials  emplojed  by  the  agriculturist.  It  is 


bv  Finlayson's  harrow,  and  that  the  farm-jard  dung  be  ,  a»aiied'ihem=e-ves  of  iu=  »...  «.  —  —  -       -  nature  and 

mixed  wth  the  land  by  the   two  last  workings  of   the  i  and  mure  sati-lied,  that  without  a  knowledge  o,  the  nature  and 
m.  •.     „.j/„:ii „ „   ♦!,..    mr„=f„..o    hv  i  progenies  of  tne  mate: 


such  a  practice  may  seem  to  savour  very  strongly  of  the 
truck  system,  but  we  can  refer  to  the  character  and 
status  of  our  herds  generally,  as  being  the  "  aristocracy  " 
of  our  farm  servants.  To  provide  the  number  of  slieep 
required  to  make  up  his  pack,  a  considerable  capital  is 


sowing  Wheat,  Barley,  &c.,  to  steep  them  in  preparations 
of  arsenic,  mercury,  aud  other  strong  poisons,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  bunt  or  rust.  This  has  prtjved 
highly  detrimental  to  the  feathered  game,  kiliii.g  them 
by"  wholesale.     I  do  not  feel  convinced  that  any  steep  is 


STn\h\rth7re^uUro7mai;rortbe  iWiois  and  expen^^^^^ 
nrocdsses  incident  to  his  daily  occupation,  must  be  a  mattei  of 
Sere  chance  and  thus  materially  affetltiog  the  precanousness 
of  the  profits  upon  which  his  prosperity  depends. 


No  doubt, 
never  trouble 


many  farmers  celebrated  m  their  prolession,  never  trouDle 
Sem^selvef^abuut.-.nalysis;  but  I  would  ask  such  the  quesUon 
— whe>ber  wnen  about  to  expend  some  hundreds  on  fertihsing 
or  feetiiu.'' substances,  it  would  not  be  more  satisfactory  to 
know  whether  the  articles  they  are  parcba-ing  are  uctually  ohe 
best  and  cheapest  they  could  obtain  in  the  market,  and 
whether  the  certainty  of  being  protected  again»t  imposition 
would  be  dearly  purchased  at  a  few  shillings  per  annum.  I  am 
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satisfied  that  often  pounds  are  paid  more  than  what  is  their  com- 
parative value,  from  neglect  of  the  necessary  precaution  I  have 
referred  to  ;  thus  most  truly  making  applicable  the  remark — 
*'  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."    Now,  when  ther''  is  such 
dependence  on  manufactured  manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  for  I 
hold  that  there  is  no  grower  of  Turnips  to  any  extent,  but  what 
■will  he  benefited  by  the  use  of  no  small  proportion  of  those 
manures  in  addition  to  what  is  made  upon  the  farm ;  and 
further,  that  the  facilities  for  adulteration  are  so  great,  and 
the  practice  of  adulteration  had  been  proved  to  be  so  exten. 
sive,  I  cannot  conceive  how,  for  one  instant,  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  landlords  and  tenants  to 
aid  the  Society  in  maintaining  its  chemical  department  on  the 
most  efficient  footing.    We  are  met  by  the  question — What  has 
chemistry  done  for  agriculture  ?  but  that  is  one  of  easy  solu- 
tion.   Chemistry  has  been  the  means  of  manufacturing  ma- 
nures throusrhout  Great  Britain  to  an  extent  which  absorbs 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  agriculturist's  money 
And  what,    I  would  ask,  would  have  been  our  position  at  the 
present  moment,  with  an  extended  cultivation  of  Turnips,  and 
dependent  on  a  monopoly  of  the  Peruvian  guano  ?     Thanks  to 
these  manufacturers,  we  are  able,  and  with  success,  to  keep 
^ano,  bones.  Rape-cake,  &c.,  upon  which  we  at  one  time  en- 
tirely depended,  in  check.    But  then,  inasmuch  as  these  manu- 
facturers have  increased  in  numbers,  and  inasmuch  as  scientific 
hnowledge  can  alone  explain  how  far  their  preparations  may 
be  relied  on,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  any  farmer  having  the 
purity  and  nature  of  the  substances  he  employs  tested  before 
application  ;  and  further,  however  extended  the  cultivation  of 
Turnips,  there  is  not  an  enterprising  feeder  of  lire  stock  but 
what  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  to  a  very  great  degree  de- 
pendent upon  manufactured  feeding  stuffs ;  and  if  made  by 
himself,  to  test  the  quality  of  what  he  uses.    It  is  fruitless, 
then,  for  one  moment  to  contend  he  can  dispense  with  the  aid 
■of  the  chemist.     Were  I  to  mention  an  advice  to  my  brother 
■farmers,  I  would  say,  put  yourselves  in  communication  with 
Dr.  Anderson;  get  bim  to  test  the  manufactured  article  you 
purchase,   whether  guano,   oilcake,    or  such  like,   and  your 
-wonder  and  surprise  will  be.  bow  you  have  been  so  long  in 
availing  yourselves  of  so  invaluable  an  auxiliary.    I  should  be 
guilty  of  injustice  to  that  gentleman  were  I  not  to  mention  that 
^^uring  this  last  session  I  have  had  calls  from  some  of  the 
pnpils  attending  on  his  instructions,  intending  to  be  practical 
farmers,  and  have  not  failed  to  profit  from  conversations  I  had 
-with  them  regarding  greater  economy  in  the  manure  of  the 
farm.    But  it  is  not  only  those  of  my  brother  farmers  who  have 
Mot  availed  themselves  of  the  aid  of  our  chemist,  who  are  the 
•only  parties  who  may  he  said  to  undervalue  the  Society's 
«xertions  to  advance    agriculture.      We  may  reasonably  in- 
clude every  proprietor  who  has  hitherto  withheld  his  sujiport, 
as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  o'her  way  they  could  more  effectually 
secure  the  improvement  of  their  estates  than  by  encouraging 
everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  enlighten  their  tenantry,  not 
■only  as   to   how   they  may  better   economise  the  manure  ob- 
■tainahle  from  the  farm,  but  induce  attention,  and  insure  con- 
fidence in  employing,  in  addition  to  it,  what  will  be  certain 
to  procure  a  better  crop  of   Turnip,  the  valuable   reproducer 
of  manure.      I   do   think    some   sad  misapprehension   must 
exjst  on  the  part  of  landlords.     It  is  not,  in  fact,  the  interest  of 
■enterprising  farmers  to  ask  their  aid  at  all  to  the  chemical  de- 
partment.     Such  will  avail  themselves  of  chemistry  indepen. 
-dent  of  the  Higliland  Society.    But,  how,  in  that  case,  would 
fheir  exertions  in  the  cause  of  agi-iculture  prove  beneficial  to 
the  general  agricultural  community  ?    Supposing  the  Highland 
Society  had  no  chemist,  and  a  farmer  analysed  reKula"rlv  his 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  would  it  be  expected  he  should 
■make  his  own  individual  investigations  patent  to  the  pubHc  ' 
.issuredly  not.     Worldly  prudence  is  against  such  a  suppo- 
sition.    1  would  therefore  say  that  if  no  other  argument  would 
prevail,  this  one  alone  should  secure  every  landlord  in  Scotland 
a^  a  supporter  of  the  chemical  department.     Tou  will  obtain, 
through  means  of  the  chemist's  labours,  the  benefit  of  those 
farmers  foremost  in  their  profession,  and  vou  will  bring  that 
knowledge  to  bear  on  those  most  backward.     And  if  you  fail  to 
encourage  the  exertions  of  enterprising  farmers  who  co-nmuni- 
■fiate  with  the  chemist,  with  the  view  of  the  same  being  made 
at^ailable  to  the  whole  community,  the  time  may  come  that 
such   will  retain   the  knowledge   they  acquire  for  their  own 
lEdividual  benefit,  and  an  effectual  check  will  thus  be  given  to 
that  free  and  unreserved  publication  of  all  agricultural  expe. 
rience,  which  is  so  essential  to  develop  everything  that  has  a 
tendency  to   improve  the  art  of  agriculture.— Mr.  Dickson, 
Saughton  Mains,  said,  in  corroboration  of  what  my  friend,  Mr. 
Jinnie,  has  said  regarding  the  advantages  which"  are  derived 
from  the  facilities  which   are    now  afforded  to  members   for 
getting  correct  analyses  of  the  various  manures,  at  a  moderate 
•cost,  I  would  just  mention  that  three  weeks  ago  I  purchased  25 
tons  of  what  seemed  to  be,  from  appearance,  and  what  was 
also  warranted  to  me  by  the  party  from  whom  I  purchased  it, 
as  the  best  quality  of  Peruvian  guano  ;  and  after  sending  for 
two  tone,  and  taking  a  fair  sample,  which  I  had  analysed  by 
Br.  Anderson,  it  was  found  to  contain  41  per  cent,  of  sand,  in 
place  of  from  2  to  6  per  cent.,  which  is  the  quantity  in  genuine 
Peruvian  guano.    You  will  at  once  see  that  by  getting  this 
gnano  analysed,  I  made  fully  lOo;.,  which  I  would  have  lost  by 
purchasing  sand,  at  the  price  of  guano.     I  believe  the  party 
from  which  I  purchased  the  guano— who  is  highly  respectable— 
to  have  been  quite  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  the  stuff  he  was 
selling,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  cheated,  having  bought 
it_m  London  ;  and  I  afterwards  got  from  the  same  person  part 
of  a  direct  cargo  to  Leitb-the  quantity  of  sand  in  which  was 
only  3  per  cent.    I  am  also  aware  that  our  secretary,  Mr.  Hall 
Maxwell,  got  a  quantity  of  guano  sent  to  him— also  by  a  highly, 
respectable  party— as  the  best  Peruvian,  which,  on  analvsis, 
turned  out  to  contain  38  per  cent,  of  sand.    I  could  adduce 
other  instances,  but  these  are  sufRcient  to  show  the  dangers  to 
which  the  public  are  exposed  in  the  purchase  of  this  article, 
as  well  as  others  of  a  similar  nature.      As  a  member  of 
the  committee,  it  is  mj  duty  to  be  cognisant  of  the  state  of  the 
subscription  list,  and  I  regret  to  have  to  corroborate  what  has 
been  stated  as  to  its  insufficiency.     The  Society,  in  its  efforts  to 
promote  this  most  important  otiject,  has  not  met  with  that  sup- 
port from  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country  to  which  it  is 
entitled  to  look.    Not  only  is  the  fund  thereby  decreased,  but 
the  moral  effect  is  otherwise  injurious.     The  tenants  of  a  pro- 
piletor  who  withholds  his  support,  naturally  infer  that  he  is 
actuated  not  so  much  by  a  desire  to  save  the  triHiog  sub. 
scription  required,  as  by  a  disapproval  of  the  branch  Society's 
operations.     I  regret  to  observe  lately,  that  some  gentlemen 
who  have  contributed  hitherto,  have  intimated  their  intention 
to  discontinue  their  subscriptions  ;  and  as  I  know  that  there 
are  many  valuable  investigations  in  progress,  which  require  a 
long  time  and  much  attention  to  bring  out  a  result  that  would 
be  really  of  value,  and  which,  if  done  hurriedly,  would  be  use- 
less, I  beg  these  parties  to  suspend  their  judgment  till  there 
1    ''^™,?*'!'"'  opportunity  afforded  of  proving  the  practical 
value  ot  this,  in  my  opinion,  most  important  department.    The 
report  was  then  unanimously  approved  of.    The  Sliowat  Olasgmo. 
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which  they  had  pledged  the  Society.  He  might  notice  the  very 
effectual  and  liberal  conduct  of  the  county  of  Argyll  in  having 
raised  200?.  in  support  of  the  show  by  voluntary  assessment. 
Acontract  had  been  entered  into  for  inclosing  the  show-yard 
with  Messrs.  Miller  and  Bannerman,  who  peiforraed  the 
work  in  1S44.  The  cost  would,  from  the  extended  accom- 
modatirn,  considerably  exceed  that  of  1814,  The  ban. 
quet,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Glasgow  Com. 
mittee,  had  been  contracted  for.  The  dinner  would  be  held  in 
the  City  Hall  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  would  preside ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  convener  of  the  local  committee,  would  act  as  croupier. 
As  on  the  last  two  occasions,  there  will  only  be  one  dinner. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day.  Dr.  Anderson  would  deliver  a 
lecture  on  some  popular  subject  connected  wih  agricultural 
chemistry.  It  was  yet  too  early  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
show,  as  the  entries  would  not  be  completed  before  the  20th 


this  to  be  an  economical  system,  and  invite  the  attention  of  our 
brother  farmers  to  a  review  of  it.  We  have  hitherto  adopted 
mineral  manures  drilled  in  contact  with  the  seed,  having  found 
this  by  experience  the  best  security  for  an  abuu'iant  plant,  and 
for  carrying  it  rapidly  through  the  first  stage  of  growth.  We 
believe  there  is  no  cheaper  or  better  agent  for  this  purpose 
than  that  now  in  general  use— superphosphate  of  lime  in  the 
shape  of  ground  bones,  first  wetted  and  dissolved  in  about 
one- third  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  to  which  three  parts  more  of  water  may  he 
subsequently  added.  In  the  latter  stages  of  growth,  when  the 
formation  of  bulb  commences,  we  have  observed  the  plant  t» 
flourish  more  in  manures  of  a  different  description,  containing 
an  abundance  of  organic,  particularly  carbonaceous  matter, 
and  in  nothing  better  than  in  carefully  preserved  farm  manure. 
We  therefore  apply  from  15  to  25  tons  of  farm  manure  per 
acre,  according  to  its  quality,  laid  in  th^  furrows,  and  then 


but  they  anticipated  one  of  the  largest  exhibitions  ever  held  ;    split  the  ridges  over  it,  and  we  drill  with  the 

and  the  new  fea'ure  of  a  sweepstakes  for  sbort-h.irn  bulls  had      '  ■ 

created  great  interest.     It  had  closed  with  25  subscribers,  and 

the  prize  Dlate  bad  been  ordered.     Several  applications  from 

local   societies    had    been    made   for   premiums,    which    the 

directors  had  felt  compelled  to  refuse,  more  upon  principle, 

and   in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  fir  such   shows, 

than  the  amount  of  the  premiums.     In  order,  however,  to  meet 

the  views  of  west  country  breeders,  a  sweepstakes  for  Ayrshire 

bulls  had  been  sanctioned. 


T  o.  HoENE,  of  Langwell,  said  he  had  the  honour  to  report 
from  the  directors,  that  the  arrangements  for  the  show  at 
Glasgow,  on  ihe  Slst  of  July  and  Ist  and  2d  of  August,  were  in 
th  1?  j"^  •''•■■"^''^  °^  advancement.  As  on  former  occasions, 
Mey  had  received  the  ready  co-operation  and  liberal  assistance 
h«rt  if  Provost  and  magistrates  of  Glasgow.     The  Green 

from  ,S°  ^■'"""^'^  ^'"' '^  »''°"'-J'*"''5.  and  a  subscription  of  20(«. 
tr«S»  h!  ™''P",'''»tion  funds  ;  and  the  Lord  Provost  and  mngis. 
ments  Ti,  u  ''°  ""'■"^  P"""'  'i  '^e  necessary  arrange- 
show  are  LI  ^"t""^"P''"ns  from  counties  embraced  in  the 
as  the  lists  in  t^*^""''  ''"'  "■«  amount  could  not  be  estimated, 
cdved  ■The  rt?r  f  P''""'''  ""'^  districts  have  not  yet  been  rel 
ecnpuons  woiild  jnsufy  the  very  large  amount  of  premiums  for 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

London  :  What  is  the  best  mode  of  securing  a  heavy 
crop  of  Swedes  ?  What  is  the  cost  per  acre  ?  And 
what  proportion  of  such  cost  is  chargeable  to  the  suc- 
ceeding crops  in  rotation? — Mr.  C.  Lawrence,  of 
Cirencester,  said, 

The  questions  proposed  for  our  evening's  discussion  cm- 
brace  matter  of  such  interest  and  importance  to  the  farmer 
that  we  might  well  have  devoted  a  separate  evening  to  the 
consideration  of  each  of  them.  Wilh  respect  to  the  first 
practice  will  necessarily  vary  as  much  as  the  soils  on  which  we 
have  to  operate.  The  object  in  view  is  to  elicit  the  details  of 
that  practice  which  has  been  found  successful  by  the  more  ex- 
perienced cultivators  of  various  soils,  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  have  the  same  materials  to  work  on.  The  answer 
to  the  second  question  must  also,  to  some  extent,  depend  on 
similar  considerations.  It  is  possible  that  all  may  arrive  at 
the  same  point  in  resolving  the  third,  however  various  the 
soils,  and  the  course  of  their  cultivation.  The  economy  of  the 
root  or  green  crop  has  become  a  matter  which  presses  much 
on  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist,  and  demands  very  careful 
consideration.  Those  only  who  have  bestowed  most  of  this 
on  all  the  details  of  the  subject  can  correctly  appreciate  the 
difficulties  which  are  yet  in  the  way  of  sound  conclusions.  We 
can  do  little  more  than  explain  our  own  views  and  the  prac- 
tice we  have  adopted  on  a  farm,  the  greater  proportion  of 
which  consists  of  a  fair  depth  of  soil  lying  upon  the  ordinary 
rubble  or  stonebrash  which  overlies  the  oolite,  and  the  re. 
maiuder  exhibits  a  greater  depth  of  loam  lying  upon  the  Brad- 
ford clay.  The  surface  soil  is  for  the  most  part  of  an  aluminous 
character,  which  adheres  to  the  implements  in  moist  weather, 
s  injured  by  the  treading  of  animals  in  that  state.     The 


ind  i 


practice  we  have  adopted  has,  in  the  course  of  one  rotation  so 
greatly  increased  the  facility  of  working,  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  dispense  with  one  team  out  of  four.  On  preparing 
for  any  root  crop,  we  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  deep  tillage 
as  the  rule,  rarely  admitting  of  exception.  This  we  commence 
as  soon  as  the  Wheat  has  been  carried.  We  set  the  fl.  st  plough 
as  deep  as  the  nature  of  the  surface  soil  may  admit,  gradually 
increasing  this  depth  ;  we  have  increased  our  depth  from  be- 
tween 3  and  4  inches  to  from  G  or  7  for  this  plough.  That 
18  followed  by  Reid's  plough  (each  plough  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses),  which  stirs  the  subsoil  from  5  to  G  inches.  Each  sub- 
sequent furrow  slice  is  laid  as  roughly  as  may  be  on  the  pre. 
ceding  subsoiled  furrow ;  the  entire  depth  of  12  ioches  and 
upn-ards  then  receives  the  benefit  of  atmospheric  influence  for 
the  next  seven  months,  especially  of  frost,  that  most  effective 
of  all  pulverisers.  The  bridle  of  the  first  plough  is  so  extended 
on  the  off' side  as  to  admit  of  both  horses  walking  on  the  land, 
for  if  the  near  horse  be  allowed  to  walk  upon  the  subsoiled 
furrow  much  of  the  advantage  would  be  lost.  Minute  sub- 
division of  the  soil  is  material  for  various  reasons.  It  facili- 
tates the  early  decomp.jsitioo  of  its  inorganic  or  mineral  con- 
stituents, so  beneficial  in  the  first  stage  of  growth  of  the 
embryo  plant ;  the  temperature  of  its  bed  is  thereby  increased  ; 
it  also  induces  the  formation  of  fibrous  rather  than  of  tap  roots, 
and  thereby  a  quicker  absorption  of  food  by  these  numerous 
mouths.  The  preceding  Wheat  crop  having  been  thoroughly 
horse-hoed  after  the  annual  we'.ds  bad  commenced  vegetation 
in  the  spring,  the  stubbles  are  found  to  be  perfectly  clean. 
Under  these  circumstances,  provided  there  has  been  frost 
during  the  winter,  and  on  hauling  over  the  land  since  it  was 
ploughed,  we  find  no  spring  ploughing  necessary  in  ordinary 
seasons  ;  and  that  after  a  few  days'  dry  weather  the  land  will 
work  down  with  the  cultivator  and  harrows  to  a  fine  tilth,  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  ridged  up  to  receive  the  manure  in  the  trenches. 
We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  plough  a  single  field  so 
treated  this  spring  for  the  root  crops  of  the  present  season. 
We  would  here  advert  to  a  common  objection  urged  agaiost 
deep  tillage,  which  we  S"hmit  has  no  foundation,  viz.,  that  vou 
bring  to  the  surface  an  I'ferlile  soil.  A  well-constructed  sub- 
soil ploufh  merely  loosens  the  earth  through  which  it  passes, 
and  brings  nothing  to  the  surface,  excepting  large  stones  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact.  The  first  plough,  if  set  deeper 
than  the  land  has  been  ploughed  before,  undoubtedly  brings 
soil  for  the  first  time  to  the  surface  which,  but  for  the  previous 
subsoiling,  it  must  be  admitted  would  be  comparatively  ill 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  plants,  for  want  of  the  organic  matter 
which  accumulates  in  the  surface  soil,  and  of  the  inorganic 
constituents  having  been  set  free  by  the  disintegration  effected 
by  atmospheric  influences.  But  is  it  infertile  ?  Excepting 
only  in  the  cases  ot  alluvial  and  diluvial  deposits,  the  original 
composition  of  the  surface  and  subsoil  was  identical;  they 
contained  the  same  mineral  agents  essential  to  the  growth  o"f 
plants.  Furtliermore,  the  immediate  subsoil  has  been  enriched 
by  soluble  salts,  Jjc,  washed  down  by  rains  from  the  manures 
spread  from  time  to  time  on  the  surface,  and  it  speedily  be- 
comes  ferule  from  exposure  by  thorough  tillage.  If  we  double 
the  quantity  of  available  soil  by  deep  tillage,  the  space  between 
our  plants  may  he  considerably  reduced,  and  the  number  may 
be  consequently  increased.  In  fact,  by  the  process  recom. 
mended  we  practically  increase  our  acreage  on  a  given  area. 
We  will  now  consider  the  subject  of  manure,  and  the  mode  of 
Its  application,  a  matter  on  which  we  feel  as  one  walking  in 
the  dark  over  ground  he  has  never  seen  in  daylight.  Practice 
has  led  us  to  put  great  (aith  in  manure,  the  ordinary  produce 
of  our  farms.  Suience  has  taught  us  that  no  manure  com. 
bines  so  many  essential  elements  of  fertility,  and  has  also 
pointed  out  to  us  ample  reasons  for  making  and  preservin-  it 
with  great  care.  We  have  recently  had  a  sample  of  manure 
made  in  our  boxes  subjected  to  careful  analysis  by  Prolessor 
Way.  1  ou  will,  perheps,  be  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  that 
though  not  one  drop  of  water  had  ever  come  in  contact  with 
this,  other  than  the  urine  of  the  animal,  the  manure  contained 
71  per  cent,  of  water.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  our 
larm-yard  manure  of  the  best  description  is  commonly  filled 
and  carteil  to  a  heap,  and  is  subsequently  filled  a  second  time 
and  carted  to  its  ultimate  deposit  on  the  land,  containing  this 
large  proportion  of  valueless  water  ;  and  that  so  far  as  bullock 
teediog  goes,  the  root  crop,  containing  about  90  per  cent,  of 
water,  is  filled  and  carted  to  the  sheds,  we  cannot  conceive 


-  ^  ,  -    seed  4  bushels  to 

the  acre  of  the  dissolved  bones  mixed  with  20  bushels  of  turf 
ashes.  In  the  case  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  we  find  dibbling  in. 
sures  the  most  regular  plant.  We  have  been  pleased  to  find 
this  practice  identical  with  that  recommended  in  the  admirable 
essays  and  analyses  contributed  by  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  which 
the  specific  action  of  these  manures  is  clearly  explained,  and 
their  advantages  demonstrated  by  numerous  experiments  which 
appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  unusual  care.  The  re- 
sults from  those  experiments  are,  that  the  effect  of  dung  is  at- 
tributable mainly  to  the  large  supply  of  carbonaceous  matter 
which  it  contains,  so  congenial  to  the  development  of  bulb  ; 
and  that  the  nitrogenous  matter,  essential  to  the  growth  of 
orn  and  all  crops  the  seed  of  which  is  the  object  of  cultivation, 
has  very  little  influence  on  the  production  of  bulb,  the  special 
object  of  the  root  crops ;  that  the  mineral  manures  may  be 
most  efSciently  applied  in  contact  with  the  seed,  and  that  this 
is  injurious  in  the  case  of  organic  manures,  which  should  be 
so  placed  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  embryo  plant 
until  it  has  developed  its  powers  of  feeding,  and  attained  a 
state  of  vigour.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  are  usually 
interesting  and  instructive,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  heea 
conducted  on  land  previously  rendered  nearly  sterile  as  re- 
spected natural  supply  of  food  for  the  Turnip.  This  land  had 
been  cropped  with  Wheat,  Beans,  and  Wheat,  since  it  had 
been  manured.  It  was  then  sown  with  Turnips  four  years  suc- 
cessively, without  any  addition  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  experiments  recorded.  The  state  to  which  it  had  been  re- 
duced is  best  explained  by  this  table. 


Seasons. 


Produce  of  Bulb  per 
acre. 


1813 
1814 
1845 


I  Tons, 
4 
2 
0 


cwt. 

3 

4 
13 


qrs. 
3 
1 


lbs. 

2 

0 

24 


Average  weight  of  Bulb 
in  lbs.  and  lOths. 


0.52 
0.36 
O.U 


In  all  these  experiments  a  portion  of  the  field  was  lefcun- 
manured,  in  order  that  the  effects  cf  the  supply  of  various  arti- 
ficial stimulants  should  be  in  each  case  dis'iuctly  shown,  as 
well  relatively  to  each  other  as  to  the  land  unmanored.  Those 
who  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  this  important  subject  to  as- 
certain the  relative  effects  of  a  great  many  specific  applications 
are  referred  to  the  Tables  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  We  will  now  only  mentioa 
three  selected  results  from  those  Tables  in  confirmation  of  the 
practice  we  have  ventured  to  recommend,  founded  on  O'Ur  own 
observation ; 


Average   weight 

Number 

Bulb  per  acre. 

of  Bulbs  in  lbs. 

ofplants 

and  lOtbs. 

p.  acre. 

Tns.  cwt,  qrs.  lbs. 

Unmanured    

0      13       3      24 

O.Il 

13,296 

Mean    by    purely 

mineral  manure 

12        8       2        3 

1.16 

23,882 

Farm-yard    duos 

17        0       3        6                1.61 

23.731 

All  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments  clearly  show  the  superior  efficacy 
of  mineral  manures  in  establishing  plant,  and  of  organic 
manures  in  carrying  it  forward,  and  promoting  the  formatioa 
of  bulb.  Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  manuring,  we  would 
suggest,  as  a  matter  for  future  consideration  and  discussion 
whether,  on  a  four-course  shift,  the  usual  practice  of  applying 
the_  manure  to  the  root  crop  is  at  the  most  advantageous 
period.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  oidinary  manure  "from 
well  fed  animals,  made  and  preserved  on  the  best  principles 
contains  much  nitrogenous  matter  as  well  as  phosphates  and 
carbonaceous  matter  ;  that  the  former  is  calculated  to  produce 
exuberant  top  rather  than  bulb,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
important  agent  in  the  nutrition  of  the  ctreal  crops,  though  it 
is  generally  deemed  ineligible  by  the  most  scientific  agricul- 
turists to  employ  it  immediately  to  those  crops  ;  and  that  after 
the  cereal  crop  has  appropriated  from  such  manure  its  most 
essential  food,  the  carbonaceous  food  most  suited  for  the  Tur- 
nip remains.  Would  not  these  considerations  rather  indicate 
the  seeds  as  the  crop  in  the  rotation  on  which  the  manure- 
might  be  applied  with  the  best  effect  on  the  whole  ?  Mr.  Garrett 
having  enabled  us  by  his  admirable  implement  to  hoe  from  8  to 
10  acres  a  day  with  one  horse,  in  the  mo^t  effective  manner,  we 
strongly  urge  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  process  •  and  that 
though  the  land  may  be  perfectly  clean,  for  we  believe  it  is  im- 
possible to  overrate  the  value  of  the  influence  of  thi^  tillage  ia 
rendering  the  soil  readily  accessible  to  those  influences  which, 
contribute  so  materially  to  the  formation  and  extension  of 
roots.  After  the  final  hoeing,  if  from  vret  weather  or  other 
causes  the  intervals  between  the  ridges  have  become  hard  or 
close,  we  recommend  a  turn  with  a  small  implement  having 
three  tines  slightly  carried  forwards,  one  in  front  and  two 
behind,  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  Ducie  cultivator  on 
a  small  scale,  drawn  by  one  horse,  which  stirs  the  soil  3  or  4 
inches  deep.  This  treatment  produced  a  crop  of  Swedes  in 
1848,  which  weighed  24  tons  per  acre,  on  an  impoverished  field 
which  had  never  been  previously  ploughed  more  than  3  or  4 
inches  deep,  nor  had  produced  a  crop  of  roots  of  half  that 
weight.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cost  of  this  crop. 
The  elements  of  this  will  probab  y  vary  more  or  less  in  every 
instance,  certainly  in  various  soils  and  in  different  seasons. 
We  have  heard  such  a  variety  of  opinions  on  this  point,  ranging 
from  4J.  to  121.  per  acre,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  to  assign  any- 
specific  cost  which  would  meet  with  general  concurrence  •  we 
will  therefore  merely  state  the  actual  cost  according  to  our  own 
practice  and  experience.  This,  araountiog  to  ili.  per  acre  is 
the  charge  in  a  favourable  season,  involving  no  additional 
ploughings  or  spring  tillage. 

Estimate  of  tlie  Cost  of  the  Root  Crop  per  Acre. 

Rents,  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes      £2    0 

Interest  on  capital  (121.  per  acre) [    q  ^2 

Ploughing  and  subsoiling  two  days,  four  horses,  at  Zs.    1    4 

Two  mf-n  two  days,  at  Is.  8d 

Twice  harrowingin  spring,  and  rolling 

20  tons  of  farm  manure,  and  filling        

Hauling  out  and  spreading 

Four  bushels  of  bonea  dissolved  in  acid 

Double  bouting  _ 

Drilling  and  tieed         

Horsehoing,  man  and  boy "[ 

Singling "'^ 

Horsehoeing,  man  and  boy,  twice  ..,*        \" 

Hand-hoeing  the  ridges        ' 

Pulling,  topping,  and  storing  in  clamps.!!        ... 
Sundries... * 


0 
0 
0 

s 

0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

& 

0 

Q 

8    0 

3  10 


£11    0    0 
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It  was  objected  by  a  farmer  to  wbom  this  statement  had  been 
submitted,  and  who  estimated  the  expenses  at  about  71.  per 
acre,  that  the  item  for  manure,  excepting  as  respects  the 
hauling,  ought  not  to  forna  an  item  of  charge,  unless  the  ma- 
Bure  were  actually  purchased,  assuming  that  every  farm  ought 
to  produce  its  own  manure.  In  these  days,  however,  we  pre- 
sume farmers  to  keep  accounts.  If  so,  the  cattle  will  be  debited 
"With  their  prime  cost,  with  the  food  they  consume,  andthe  beds 
they  lie  on;  when  sold,  that  account  will  be  credited  with  the 
sale  price,  and  the  value  of  the  manure  left  behind  to  the  debit 
of  the  root  crop.  Mr,  Hustable  estimated  this  cost  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle,  on  which  he  states  the  cost  at  51.  12s.  id. 
Assuming  his  mode  of  getting  at  the  motive  power  per  acre  to 
be  correct,  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  considering  IE.  12s.  per 
acre  for  manual  labour  sufficient,  neither  can  we  think  he  is 
entitled  to  take  credit  for  20  tons  of  Swedes  per  acre  on  land 
rented  at  20s.,  at  the  cost  of  20s.  only  for  manure.  We  now 
arrive  at  the  last  point  in  the  inquiry,  and  that  which  involves 
by  much  the  greatest  difficulty,  viz.,  what  portion  of  the  large 
cost  of  the  root  crop  is  chargeable  to  the  other  crops  in  the 
-rotation  ?  This  question  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  very 
^general  conviction  that  the  root  crpp  is  not  self-remunerative, 
but  forms  an  essential  basis  for  the  other  crops  in  the  rotation, 
and  which  ought  therefore  to  be  charged  with  some  portion  of 
the  cost.  It  is  an  axiom  in  Norfolk  that  a  ton  of  Swedes  will 
make  a  stone  of  beef.  Assuming  a  crop  of  20  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  6d.  per  lb.  for  beef,  this  would  only  give  41.  per  acre.  We 
have  seen  some  experiments  recorded  on  feeding  sheep  which 
seem  to  prove  that  we  cannot,  on  Swedes  alone,  get  more  than 
Ss.  worth  of  mutton  from  a  ton  of  roots.  Tbis  upon  our 
assumed  produce  would  not  return  a  third  of  the  cost. 
Authorities  may  be  adduced,  founded  on  carefully  conducted 
■experiments  too,  for  any  feeding  value  of  the  root  crop  from 
nothing  to  lOs.  per  ton  and  upwards.  Excluding  from  our 
consideration  instances  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  where  i 
the  value  of  the  Swede  crop  is  clearly  ascertaioed  by  letting 
the  crop  for  feed  to  Highland  flockmasters,  and  those  cases  in 
'Which  roots  are  grown  for  the  supply  of  London  and  other 
large  towns,  after  examining  a  great  number  of  experi. 
ments  and  calculations,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  feeding  value  of  a  good  crop  of  roots 
maybe  put  at  5s.  a  ton,  or  51.  an  acre.  What  is  the  value  of 
the  manure  left  on  the  farm  for  the  succeeding  crops  by  the 
consumption  of  the  roots  alone  (for  we  are  not  entitled  to  take 
into  account  for  our  present  purpose  the  excreta,  liquid  and 
solid,  of  the  hay,  straw,  and  other  feeding  stuffs  consumed  by 
the  animals,  nor  the  straw  with  which  they  have  been  littered)  ? 
The  analyses,  which  have  been  published  of  the  Swede,  and 
especially  the  papers  of  Mr.  Lawes,  supply  us  with  the  data  for 
an  approximate  estimate.  We  all  know  that  nitrogen  is  a  very 
important  agent  to  the  full  development  of  the  cereal  crops 
which  follow  in  the  course,  however  little  we  as  yet  know  of 
its  Gpeci6c  operation.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes,  that  increase  in  the 
weight  of  animals  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen. consumed  in  the  food  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond 
which  the  proportional  effect  is  lessened.  In  one  experiment 
a  pen  of  sheep  swallowed  food  which  contained  246  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen, of  which  16^  lbs.  only  were  carried  off  in  the  carcass; 
while  in  another  case,  in  which  96  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  swal- 
lowed, 15^  lbs.  were  carried  off.  In  the  former  case  there  was 
an  unusual  consumption  of  highly  nitrogenous  food — oilcake, 
linseed.  Barley,  malt,  and  Clover.  Assuming  that  all  the 
analyses  were  correctly  performed,  it  would  seem  a  legitimate 
inference,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  consumed  in 
each  case  was  left  in  the  manure,  capable  of  giving  out  am- 
monia in  some  shajpe  for  future  fertilisation.  From  analysis  it 
appears  that  20  tons  of  the  bulbs  ot  Swedes  contain  about  80  lbs, 
of  nitrogen.  We  may  take  tops  at  5  tons,  which  would  contain 
about  50lbs.  Of  these  130  lbs.  ot  nitrogen  it  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Lawes  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  about  one- 
fifth  is  carried  off  by  animals  fed,  leaving  four-fifths  in  the 
manure,  or  104  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  something  more 
than  124  lbs.  of  ammonia.  The  money  value  of  this,  at  the 
usual  estimate  of  €d.  per  lb.,  would  be  31.  2s.,  which,  if  added 
'to  our  estimate  of  51.  per  acre  as  the  feeding  value  of  the  Swede 
■crop,  would  give  a  return  in  money  value  somewhat  under  the 
fcost  of  the  crop.  We  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  we  give 
this  as  the  market  value  of  the  article,  for  the  present  state  of 
■knowledge  does  not  jubtifv  us  in  assigning  to  nitrogen  a  spe- 
cific agricultural  value.  We  may,  however,  confidently  state 
that,  in  addition  to  the  nitrogen  left  in  the  land,  the  root  crop 
also  leaves  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  and  chlorine,  with  other  elements  of  fertility ; 
and.  furthermore,  that  the  tillages  charged  against  this  crop 
have  a  very  material  influence  on  the  produce  of  the  succeeding 
crops.  We  think,  therefore,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  on  well  drained 
land,  thoroughly  tilled  and  skilfully  manured,   the  root  crop, 


the  succeeding  crops  in  rotation,  there  has  not  been  sufficient    brought  forward,  have,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  been,  as- 


informacion  afforded  to  warrant  a  positive  conclusion,  but  that 
it  may  be  estimated  at  from  one-third  to  one-half/" 


Newcastle,  Nov.  3. — Mr.  William  Glover,  the  ex- 
emplary Secretary  ( vi^ho  always  either  procures  a 
member  to  supply  a  paper,  or  fills  up  the  gap  by  writing 
one  himself),  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Cultivation  of 
Strong  Clay  SoilSy"  as  follows  : 

Without  attempting  minutely  to  define  the  strong  clay  soils, 
I  shall  perhaps  best  describe  theni  as  being  those  on  which, 
as  yet,  Turnip  growing  is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  It  can- 
not but  seem  strange  to  us  all,  that  whilst  Turnip  farming 
has  arrived  at  a  perfection  of  which  we  may  justly  be  proud, 
the  system  of  farming  on  strong  clays  has  scarcely  undergone 
the  slightest  change  since  the  introduction  of  Clover  70  or  80 
years  ago.  On  strong  clays  we  follow  as  yet  the  practice  of 
our  grandfathers,  nor  has  the  learning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  yet  even  suggested  an  improvement.  I  shall  begin  first 
with  tne  fallow.  The  foundation  of  all  improvements  on  such 
soils  is  a  judicious  and  thorough  system  of  draining.  Without 
this  all  other  efforts  are  in  vain.  But  as  this  subject  has  already 
been  ably  introduced  to  you,  and  has  also  to  be  brought  before 
you  as  a  prize  essay,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  than 
that  it  is  abaolutely  requisite  that  such  soils  should  be  well 
drained.  When  this  is  not  done,  in  addition  to  the  weeds  which 
usually  accumulate,  there  is  a  constant  growth  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  "water  Grass,"  which  naturally  increases  the 
labour  and  expense  of  a  fallow.  If  the  land  be  not  drained,  I 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  tenant  the  necessity  of 
keeping  all  his  ditches  clean.  They  should  be  attended  to  the 
year  before  the  field  comes  in  course  for  fallow.  As  a  manure, 
none  has  yet  been  found  equal  to  the  common  farm-yard 
dung,  which  is  the  "mother  of  money;"  but  I  have  seen 
guano,  or  prepared  bones,  where  sufficient  manure  cannot  be 
obtained,  applied  with  good  results  ;  and  such  are  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  thousands  of  loads  of  lime  which  are  wasted 
(though  to  a  much  less  extent  than  formerly),  by  being 
applied  as  a  faUuw  dressing  upon  strong  inferior  clays.  If 
you  have  in  any  corner  of  your  farm  an  old  hedge,  covering 
from  five  to  ten  yards  of  ground  in  width,  I  would  suggest  that 
it  should  be  burnt,  and  applied  to  your  fallows — along  with 
perhaps,  a  smaller  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure  than  usual, 
or  a  hundredweight  or  two  per  acre  of  some  prepared  or  other 
artificial  manure.  When  speaking  of  these  manures,  I  may 
remark  that  for  strong  clay  soils,  though  invaluable  for  green 
crops,  they  are,  I  am  afx-aid,  not  to  be  depended  on  for  good 
Wheat  crops,  or  following  crops,  unless  applied  along  with 
burnt  clay,  or,  what  is  etill  better,  a  portion  of  farm-yard 
manure.  I  would  suggest  their  application  to  the  use  of  those 
farmers  who  may  be  at  so  great  a  distance  from  a  market 
town  as  not  to  he  able  to  procure  any  other  manure  than  is 
made  on  their  tarms.  It  is  to  farmers  in  such  situations  that 
my  observations  are  most  applicable.  In  all  old-going  fields, 
the  low  headlands  often  get  very  high.  These  I  would 
suggest  should  be  burnt  when  in  the  lea  farrow.  The  burning 
must  not  be  carried  on  too  far,  or  the  clay  comes  out  ot 
the  heap  like  a  brick,  and,  is,  consequently,  useless.  It  is 
difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  for  me  to  describe  this  pro- 
cess, hot  plenty  of  men  can  be  found  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  work,  and  will  do  it  well  for  about  lOd.  per  yard, 
the  farmer  providing  them  with  a  few  loads  of  coals  to  begin 
the  fires,  and  a  few  cuttings  of  hedges  to  continue  them. 
If  any  of  you  shonld  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  peat  bog  in 
any  corner  of  your  farms,  it  may  also  be  rendered  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  your  farm,  by  slightly  charring,  not 
burning,  like  the  clay,  this  substance,  which,  with  the  addition 
of  best  I'eruvian  guano,  or  a  good  prepared  manure,  comes 
neared  to  farm-yard  dung  than  anything  I  know.  As  to  Fal- 
low Crops  upon  strong  clays,  such  as  Turnips,  &c.,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  leads  us,  they 
must  still  be  exceptions  to  the  rule.  But  unquestionably 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  undrained  land  in  this 
district  which  is  bare-fallowed  every  fourth  year,  mucked 
with-  S  or  10  loads  of  rubbish  led  from  Newcastle  streets, 
and  producing  12  or  16  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre,  whicb.  If 
drained,  would  produce  a  great  change  in  the  character  of 
such  soils  ;  but  they  would  undoubtedly  require  to  be  high 
farmed,  which  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  more  stock,  and 
instead  of  the  everlasting  corn  crops,  green  crops  must  be  pro- 
duced, which  is  a  great  desideratum  in  high  farming.  The 
cleanest  and  best  fallow,  the  driest  and  kindliest  field  must  be 
selected.  The  green  crops  must  be  stored  for  consumption  at 
home.  They  must  be  economically  used,  and  given  with  cake 
or  Warnes's  Linseed  cooapound,  or  whatever  you  can  get 
cheapest,  which  involves  a  double  profit,  for  you  thus  depend, 
not  solely  on  your  corn,  but  also  upon  your  cattle  ;  and. 


.    .  .  .  . ,  ....  ^       ..  ,         ,    gain, 

judiciously  consumed,  is  remunerative,  if  we  stop  there  and  your  manure  is  richer  in  its  fertilising  properties,  which  will 
receive-from  our  successor  the  fair  value  of  the  manure  arising  ;  enable  you  to  grow  more  corn,  thereby  producing  more  straw, 
from  its  consumption  and  of  the  tillages,  the  benefit  of  which  i  which  increases  the  manure  heap,  and  so  augments  the 
extends  beyond  that  crop.     We  submit,  therefore,  that  in  the    breadth  ot  green  crops.     In  speaking  of  green  crops,  I  do  not 


case  of  the  four-field  shifc  the  excess  of  cost  beyond  the  actual 
return  from  the  animals  fed  is  chargeable  in  equal  parts  on  the 
three  succesding  crops,  none  of  which  upon  this  system  receive 
jany  further  manuring.  Though  the  remunerative  price  of 
Wheat  and  beef  is  not  the  subject  for  our  dis«ussion  this  even- 
au-g,  some  of  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Huxtable  have  so  much 
'hearing  on  it,  ^nd  they  have  been  so  generally  read  and  received 
hy  the  owners  ,of  land  (the  pamphlet  having  gone  through  some 
sesen  or  eight  editions  within  a  short  period),  that  a  few 
obsesrvations  on  it  jnay  not  be  deemed  irrelevant.  Mr.  Huxtable 
has  founded — chieSy  on  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes— arith- 
,iaetical  conclusions,  which,  if  demonstrated,  would  not  only 
resolve  the  questious  under  our  consideration,  but  many  others 
which  are  now  perplexing  both  landlords  and  tenants.  The 
chemist  <jnly  undertakes  to  inform  us  that  certain  food  contains 


mean  only  Turnips,  but  Italian  Kye-grass,  Clover,  Rye,  Man. 
gold  Wurzel,  Kohl  Kabi,  &c.  However,  we  have  to  do  with 
land  in  its  present  condition  ;  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  and  who  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  farmers  in  tbis  district,  who,  in 
speaking  of  our  inferior  clay  soils,  says: — '*Much  has  been 
said  upon  the  folly  of  allowing  one-tourth  of  the  land  to  he 
fallow  every  year,  and  I  even  question  if  on  soils  of  the  best 
description,  where  Turnips  canuot  be  eaten  on  with  sheep,  that 
the  growth  of  that  root  can  be  persisted  in  year  after  year,  when 
the  field  comes  in  course  for  fallow,  without  a  great  deprecia- 
tion of  the  laud.  But  upon  inferior  soils  the  growth  ot 
Turnips  must  be  still  rarer,  or  the  farmer  will  most  assuredly 
suffer  in  his  following  crops."  The  Potato  is  a  much  less  ob- 
jectionable fallow  crop  for  such  lands  as  we  are  now  speakin; 


a  given  gxiantity  of  nitrogen  convertible  into  a  fixed  quantity  of  j  of,  and  I  have  often  seen  a  better  crop  of  Wheat  after  it  than 
ammonia. ;  but  ilr.  Huiicahle  undertakes  to  give  us  in  figures,  |  upon  a  bare  fallow.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this 
the  exact  quantity  of  ammonia  which  will  produce  a  bushel  of  :  should  be  the  case,  as  chemical  analysis  shows  us  that  both 
Wheat  or  a. pound  of  beef.  He  appears  to  have  estabUehed  to  !  the  Potato  and  Turnip  remove  about  the  same  quantity  of 
ihis  own  satisfaction  on  those  data,  by  simple  arithmetic,  that  i  inorganic  matter  from  the  soil.  Beans,  Peas,  Tares,  and  such- 
Wheat  can  be  grown  profitably  at  40s.  a  quarter,  and  beef  at  j  like  have  been  recommended  as  tallow  crops  for  strong  un- 
Sd.  per  lb.  Par  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  mostimportant  !  drained  clays  ;  but  I  cannot  concur  in  such  recommendation, 
.Rid  of  science  to  our  pursuit;  neither  would  we  in  any  degree  [  for  when  I  have  seen  them  tried  to  any  extent,  they  proved,  I 


difjcourage  the  mere  ardent  spirits  (of  whom  Mr.  Huxtable  inny 
;be  .considered  the  type),  the  pioneers  of  agriculture,  whose 
onward  course  indi&ates  to  those  behind}  the  bogs  and  quick- 
sands to  be  avoided,  .as  well  as  the  ground  which  may  be  safely 
Tentured  on ;  but  to  2<ir.  Hustables  position  we  must  eajj 
**' Not  proven."  We  know  that  ammonia  is  an  important  ageuc 
ja  vegetation,  but  we  d.o  not  as  yet  kjiow  with  any  certainty 
&om  what  source  plants  immediately  derive  it,  nor  in  what 
manner  it  is  assimilated  hy  them.  Liebig,  who  would  be  gene- 
jrally  admitted  an  authority  on  such  a  subjetit,  characterises 
this  very  course  which  has  -been  adopted  by  M;r.  Huxtable,  in 
estimating  the  Falue  of  a  manure  according  to  the  amount  of 
its  nitrogen,  as  quite  faliacicus ;  and  he  adds,  that  its  value 
does  not  stand  ia  proportion  to  its  nitrogen.  We  may  safely 
rely  on  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  for  the  elements  of  any 
compound,  and  I'htdr  relative  propoiftions,  and  we  may  obtain 
from  his  analysis  .aiany  highly  useful  indications ;  but  our 
operations  are  conducted  iu  the  laboratory  of  nature,  whose 
modus  operandi  is  extremely  obscure,  ^nd  often  baffles  our 
mosc  elaborate  ccutrivp.nces.— Tha  di^custion  terminated  with 
t^e  ^inanimous  adopt;i>n  of  the  following  F.esolution  :—"  That 
the  best  mode  of  securing  .■=:  heavy  crop  of  Swedes  is  by  the  use 
of  a  fair  proportion  of  fi,'rm-j?ard  manure^,  with  the  addition  of 
a  dressing  of  some  accreilited  artificial  manure^;,  and  that  the 
cost  per  acre  .will  necessarily  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
Ji^hat  as  r^gaiaif"  jt^e  p^opu^fAioa  ^  the  sspeape  pfe^geable  to 


consider,  injurious  to  the  land.  Their  place  on  such  soils  ii 
further  on  in  the  rotation.  I  need  not,  to  a  body  of  practical 
farmers,  tell  you  that  the  fallow  must  be  well  cleaned ;  the 
working  with  any  pinching  or  niggardliness  being  here,  as  in 
every  other  case,  the  worst  economy.  In  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  England  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  land  to  lie  two  winters 
ip.  fallow,  and  sow  Barley  in  the  spring,  Wheat  being  grown  in 
the  Clover  lea,  which  seems  to  answer  very  well  there ;  but  I 
have  seen  on  a  clay  farm  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  adopted  this 
plan,  £ome  very  indifferent  crops.  He  persisted  for  some  time, 
but  he  has  now  abandoned  the  system  ;  and  I  feel  con- 
vineed.  that  Wheat  will  rarely  do  well  after  ^Clover  in  this 
district,  particularly  in  such  soils  as  we  are  now  discussing. 
This  brings  me  to  £he  second  step  ia  the  farming  operations 
of  strong  days  —  the  Wheat  crop.  Notwithstanuing  that 
there  has  lately  been  a.  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  rota- 
tion of  &Qi\B,  I  yery  much  question  whether  there  is  any 
better  system  than— 1st,  fallow;  2d,  Wheat;  3d,  Clover;  4th, 
Oats;  or,  1st,  fallow;  2d.  Wheat;  3d,  Clover;  itth,  pasture; 
,5th,  Oats;  6tli,  fallow;  ,7tt.  Wheat;  8th,  Beans;  9th,  tallow, 
and  lOth,  Wheat..  Xndee^,  the  great  difficulty  with  strong 
uncjraiued  clay  is^  that  we  carjLnot  vary  our  system  ;  the  land 
is  nit  what  is  called  " couvti'tible."  The  variety  of  aeed 
which  I  have  observ,£d  to  succosd  best  in  this  district,  is  the 
",OJ.d  Creeping  Wheat;;"  nest  cotoes  the  "  Spalding  Prolific." 
Xb9  ^s  varieties,  wUlch  h^j^  .li^tfeiy  beea   so  projnin^ntl^ 


far  as  my  own  observation  shows,  the  source  of  disappoiut- 
ment  upon  the  soils  we  are  considering.  As  to  quantity  of 
seed  to  be  sown,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  has  lately  arisea 
respecting  the  awful  waste  perpetrated  by  the  farmer  m 
sowing  ^  much  as  two  bushels,  the  quantity  we  were  in  the- 
habit  of  sowing  broadcast.  Wherever  I  have  seen  a  less 
quantity  sown,  in  this  district,  the  crop  has  always  suffered' 
(although,  by  the  bye,  half  a  bushel  may  be  saved  by  drilling)^ 
It  is  true  that  the  Wheat  stools  out,  and  appears  to  do  its 
utmost  to  occupy  the  land  ;  but  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
crop  is  very  much  later  in  being  ripe,  which  you  will  agree 
with  me  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Should  the  quantity  of  seed  be  etill  smaller,  the  crops  suffer 
iu  quantity ;  and  as  for  half  a  bushel,  or  even  a  bushel,  no 
one  will  try  it  a  second  time  upon  the  soil  now  under  dis- 
cussion. When,  by  any  chance,  a  crop  of  Turnips  has  been 
grown.  Barley  generally  succeeds  better  than  Wheat;  and  I 
must  not  forget  to  remark  that  the  Turnips  must  be  pulled 
off  early,  and  the  land  ploughed,  so  as  to  lie  soma  time  before 
sowing  the  Barley.  It  has  been  recommended  to  manure  the 
land,  before  sowing  Wheat  or  Barley  (after  Turnips),  upon 
strong  clay.  When  this  can  be  done,  of  course  it  is  a  very 
great  advantage ;  but  I  have  seen  when  it  was  a  difficulty  to 
get  the  Turnips  off  the  land,  to  say  nothing  about  getting 
manure  on.  Mr.  Rohson's  mode  of  ploughing-in  the  Turnip- 
tops  I  think  a  good  one,  and  would  advise  you  to  adopt  his 
plan,  for  they  are  almost  valueless  as  food  for  cattle,  but  are 
useful  as  a  manure.  The  harvesting  and  securing  the  Wheat 
crop  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  discussion,  I 
may,  however,  remark,  that  if  cut  before  being  quite  ripe,  the 
sample  is  brighter,  and  in  fact  much  improved  ;  though  this 
must  not  be  carried  too  far,  or  the  yield  suffers.  The  third 
step  in  the  rotation  we  have  mentioned  is  the  Clover  crop  ;  and 
of  all  others  this  is  the  most  ufimanageable.  The  discussion 
we  recently  had  on  the  "  Failure  of  Red  Clover,"  though  per- 
haps eliciting  some  new  suggestions,  has  not  furnished  us  with 
any  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Many  farmers  in  tbis  neigh- 
bourhood sow  5  lbs.  of  broad,  1  lb.  of  hop,  and  1  lb.  of  white 
Clover,  with  half  a  bushel  of  Rye-grass,  per  acre.  Others  * 
sow  Pacej's  Perennial  Rye-grass,  instead  of  the  Rye-grass 
above  mentioned.  The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  Pacey's  is 
generally  thoroughly  clean  from  the  seeds  of  weeds.  It  is 
more  expensive  than  the  annual  Rye-grass,  and  the  yield  of 
hay  is  also  less.  With  regard  to  the  Italian  Rve-grass.'l  ques- 
tion if  it  is  at  all  suitable  to  our  cold  clays.  1  would  recom- 
mend you  to  try  Cow-grass,  a  species, of  perennial  Clover, 
when  the  land  is  tired  of  common  Clover,  The  Cow-grass  doe& 
not  yield  so  much  hay  as  a  good  crop  of  Clover,  nor  does  it 
give  a  second  crop  ;  but  as  it  grows  where  common  Clover  does 
not,  it  is  on  this  account  extremely  valuable.  In  purchasing 
Cow-grass,  or  indeed  any  seed,  none  should  be  purchased  but 
of  seedsmen  of  established  character,  as  it  exactly  resembles 
over-year's  Clover,  which  is  consequently  easily  sold  at  four 
times  its  value,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disappointment.  I  would 
here  just  wish  to  impress  upon  you  to  purchase  good  Grass 
seeds,  whether  it  be  merely  for  one  year's  Grass  or  permanent 
pasture.  A  few  days  ago,  when  walking  over  a  farm, 
I  heard  the  tenant  express  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  Grass 
which  he  had  sown  down  for  permanent  pasture.  On  viewing- 
the  same,  I  found  it  had  been  sown  away  with  very  indiffereat 
seeds.  On  inquiring  what  Grasses  had  been  sown,  I  could  get 
no  information  ou  this  point,  but  was  told,  "  They  cost  a  sight 
of  money."  I  asked  how  much  per  acre.  The  answer  was, 
*'  16s."  Now  we  know  it  is  impossible  for  any  seedsman  to  sell 
a  mixture  of  good  seeds  for  permanent  Grass  for  any  sucls 
sum  ;  and  if  we  will  not  give  a  remunerating  price,  can  we 
wonder  at  the  rubbish  that  is  put  into  our  hands  ?■  can  we  feel 
surprised  at  the  many  failures  in  laying  land  down  to  perma- 
nent pasture  that  are  constantly  coming  to  our  knowledge  ? 
The  only  way  that  we  are  sure  of  obtaining  good  seeds  is  to 
send  a  list  of  such  kinds  as  our  experience  shows  us  are  suit- 
able for  our  lands,  to  such  firms  as  are  known  to  be  practical 
seedsmen  and  men  of  established  character,  upon  whom  we 
can  place  reliance.  To  proceed  with  the  subject :— With  regard 
to  the  failure  of  Clover,  I  am  unable  to  assign  any  reason  for 
the  misforture — I  can  perhaps  suggest  something  in  palliation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  land  must  be  kept  in  good  heart ;  in  the 
next  place,  the  land  should  (when  drained)  be  ploughed  very 
deep  after  the  Oat  crop  ;  in  the  third  place.  Beans,  or  some- 
other  pulse  crop,  should  be  grown  after  Wheat,  once  in  eight- 
years,  or  at  least  once  iu  twelve,  so. as  to  prevent  the  Clover- 
crop  from  recurring  so  frequently.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  intervention  of  the  Bean  crop^ 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  interval  thus  given  to  the 
recurrence  of  the  Clover  crop  is  the  best  preventive  of  its- 
failure.  Upon  the  poorer  classes  of  undrained  strong  clay 
soil,  Beans  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated,  but  the  Scotch  Grey 
Pea  may  be  grown.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  chango- 
is  not  near  so  effectual  in  preventing  the  failure  of  the  broad 
Clover  as  Beans.  The  mottled  or  partridge  Pea  does  not  suit 
strong  clay  soils  so  well  as  the  Scotch  Grey  Pea,  the  former- 
being  apt  to  run  too  much  to  straw.  I  would  suggest,  when, 
possible,  that  manure  should  be  applied  for  the  Clover  crop,  as 
it  is  no  doubt  better  farming  to  apply  manure  in  small  quan- 
tities and  often  than  in  large  quantities  at  once.  I  also  think 
the  Clover  crop  is  the  part  of  the  rotation  of  strong  clays  on 
which  to  apply  artificial  manures.  Nitrate  of  soda,  which  at; 
one  time  was  highly  spoken  of,  gives  a  rapid  growth,  but  S 
believe  no  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  crop.  Guano  I  ha.v& 
never  seen  tried ;  but  what  we  want  is  some  special  and 
judiciously  prepared  artificial  manure  for  Clover.  I  now  come 
to  the  Oat  crop,  which  can  be  very  briefly  disposed  of ;  for  ali 
that  is  requii-ed  is  to  plough,  sow,  harrow,  and  reap;  but  I 
should  like  to  see  some  manure  applied  also  to  this  crop,  lor  I 
have  already  said,  and  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  better  policy  to  apply  the  manure  often  than  all  at 
once.  In  working  the  strong  clays  I  think  that  the  implements 
we  have  iu  use  in  this  district  are  very  inefficient,  con&isiing  of 
three: — viz.,  the  plough,  the  harrow,  and  the  smooth  roller. 
!Now  I  should  like  to  see  in  the  possession  of  every  farmer  a 
Crosskill's  roller,  which  is  an  invaluable  implement,  and  will 
pulverise  and  make  fine  in  a  day  what;  would  otherwise  perhaps 
take  a  month.  I  should  also  like  to  see  a  Ducie's  drag,  whioli 
is  admirably  adapted  for  stirring  the  fallow  j  it  is  an  imple- 
ment the  utility  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  overrate  ;  it  only 
requires  to  be  seen  at  work,  to  be  at  once  convinced  of  its 
practical  worth.  Mr.  Rob  son  (who,  by  the  bye,  possesses  the 
most  complete  set  of  implements  of  any  farmer  in  this  district),, 
has  had  one  in  use  for  some  time,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
glad  to  show  it  to  you  in  operation.  There  are  several  other 
very  useful  implements,  which  only  require  to  be  seeu  at  work 
to  convince  you  of  their  utility;  and  we  should  all  eudeavour.- 
to  economise  time,  which  is  capital.  Every  hour  in  the  day  we 
are  expending  money,  paying  rent  and  taxes,  interest  of  capital^, 
wtar  and  tear  ;  therefore  we  should  strive  to  do  all  out  woiik 
with  ease  and  dispatch ;  and  good  implements  can  assist  ust 
materially  in  our  labours;  and  I  trust  that  there  are  better- 
times  in  store  for  the  strong  clay  farmers. — Mr.  BaonTir.' 
observed,  as  to  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Glover  felt  to  account: 
for  Wheat  being  a  better  crop  after  Potatoes  than  a  bare 
fallow,  the  cause  was  this— that  you  applied  twice  the  quantity 
of  manure  in  the  first  instance.  As  to  5  lbs.  or  6  lbs.  of  Clover 
per  acre  for  laying  down  laad  to  permanent  pasture,  he  did  not 
consider  that  quantity  to  be  half  sufficient ;  besides  the  omission 
of  many  other  seeds  which  were  piost  essential  for  the  purpose. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  were  they  to  sow  a  peck  of  red  and 
white  Clover-seed  with  a  full  quantity  of  Rye-grass,  it  would 
amply  repay  them  for  the  extra  outlay,  if  but  for  one  year.  It 
would,  for  instance,  enable  the  land  to  carry  an  extra  quantity 
of  stock — say  one  or  two  sheep  extra  per  acre — which  woull 
morg  than  pay  for  Xh^  ^.d^tipijal  (juautity  Qf  geed  \  and  tM9 
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land  must  also  be  benefited  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
stock  it  carried.  With  respect  to  Crosskill's  roller,  Mr.  Brown 
thought  it  a  good  implement  under  some  circumstances — when 
the  land  was  ploushed  out  of  season  :  the  best  Tvay  was  to 
prepare  it  early  in  the  autnmn,  and  one  ploushing  iiube  spring, 
before  sowing  the  Taroips  would  be  sufficient  ;  any  clods 
raised  then  would  be  pulverised  by  the  frost.  He  was  no  great 
advocate  for  rolling. — Tbe  Chairman  said,  it  would  be  well  if 
some  improvements  could  be  sugjrested,  and  cairied  out,  in 
the  cultivation  of  strong  clays.  There  was  no  land  in  this 
district  which  stood  fo  much  in  need  of  improvement.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  only  kind  of  soil  that  stood  still.  He  found  it, 
himself,  the  most  difBcult  to  manage.  It  would  not  pay  to 
cultivate  it  at  the  present  price  of  Wheat  :  there  was  no  rent 
in  it.  The  better  way  would  perhaps  be  not  to  plough  it.  but 
let  it  lie  in  Grass,  until  Wheat  got  to  .505.  or  32s.,  and  then 
fallow  it  out.  He  could  not  agree  with  ilr.  Brown  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  manure  that  Wheat  was  of  better  quality  and 
more  abundant  after  Potatoes.  Then  with  regard  to  what  Mr. 
Glover  had  said  of  seeds,  he  thought  I65.  an  acre  was  a  good 
round  sum  of  money  for  laying  the  land  away  to  Grass,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  free  soil.  (Mr.  G. :  No  :  inferior  clay.)  Well ! 
that  would  make  seme  difference. — Mr.  Bbown  was  so  far  from 
thinking  I65,  an  acre  an  exorbitant  sum,  that  he  thought  it 
much  too  little,  and  would  refer  the  Chairman,  first,  to  Mr. 
Tfaomhill's  treatise  on  seeds.  Then  go  to  a  merchant,  and 
ascertain  the  pri'^e  of  suitable  seeds,  and  it  would  be  found 
that  the  laud  could  not  be  laid  down  to  permanent  Grass,  as  it 
should  be,  for  less  than  SSs.  or  40^;.  an  acre.  Tou  must  have 
6is  or  seven  sorts,  some  of  them  expensive  ones,  or  you  would 
never  get  a  close  bottom. — The  Chairman  said  he  spoke  of  free 
soils,  but  Mr.  Glover  checked  him,  saying  he  meant  clays. — 
Mr.  Beown  could  not  make  any  great  distinction.  The  growth 
might  be  more  free  on  the  one  soil  than  on  the  other,  but  to 
obtain  a  good  permanent  Grass  you  must  in  either  case  go  to 
much  about  the  same  expense.  To  get  a  suitable  quantity  of 
Cocksfoot  and  Crested  Dogstail  alone  would  take  at  least  1(^5. 
an  acre.  Turn  to  Thornhill's  specimens  of  Grass  seeds,  and  if 
you  selected  but  a  few  of  the  best,  you  would  find  that  I6s.  an 
acre  was  nothing  like  a  sutScient  sum  for  permanent  Grass. 
Some  farmers  recommend  letting  tbe  first  crop,  afcer  being  laid 
to  permanent  pasture,  stand  without  feeding  any  kind  of  stock 
upon  it  until  it  was  quite  ripe,  and  then  allowing  it  to  shake,  as 
they  said,  for  seeding  tbe  ground.  He  considered  this  a  bad 
plan.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  first. 
Nothing,  he  must  say,  so  much  impoverished  a  soil  as  letting 
the  plant,  whatever  it  was,  run  to  seed.  Ton  might  grow  com 
or  Oats  for  ever,  if  y^u  did  not  allow  the  p^ant  to  seed.  He 
never  allowed  his  Grass  to  go  to  seed  —  a  hint  which  he  got 
^om  the  late  ilr.  Thomas^Bates.  He  would,  before  sitting 
down,  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary  for  his  paper. 
Mr.  Glover  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Club,  and  deserved  the 
gratitude  of  its  members.  (Applause.) — Mr.  Kobekt  Oemston 
•seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  bv  acclamation. 


Farm  Memoranda. 


Saltheop  Fasji,  xeak  Swixdos. — Unlike  some  pro- 
fessional breeders,  Mr.  Stratton  is  a  good  farmer  as 
well  as  breeder.  His  farm,  which  consists  of  900  acres 
•of  excellent  land,  lies  partly  on  the  secondary  ranEje  of 
hills  -which  succeed  the  high  chalk  hiUs  of  the  North 
"Wiltshire  downs,  and.  partly  in  the  vale.  The  tipper 
land,  about  400  acres,  is  all  arable,  and  consists  of  a 
strong  marl,  which,  when  well  managed,  is  most  pro- 
ductive. The  house  and  homestead  are  on  the  hill,  and 
the  multitude  and  size  of  the  Wheat  stacks  which  fill 
tbe  rick-yard  tell  both  of  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  the 
■well-doing  of  the  occupier.  Here  there  is  one  large 
yard  and  several  smaller  ones  occupied  by  breeding 
heifers,  each  of  which  has  a  pen  to  herself,  one-half 
covered  over.  Thegreater  part  of  the  herd,  however,  is  in 
the  vale,  where  Mr.  Stratton  holds  oOOacres  of  Grass  land. 
This  part  of  the  farln  is  managed  as  a  dairy  farm  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  profit ;  the  breeding  department 
is  made  not  exactly  subservient  to,  but  entirely  con- 
sistent with,  the  profitableness  of  the  dairy.  Its  manage- 
ment, which  I  will  proceed  to  detail,  is  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  dairy  farmers.  It  should  be  remarked  that  so 
good  a  system  could  not  be  followed  out  where  the 
farmer  has  no  arable  land.  The  whole  of  the  surplus 
straw  grown  on  the  hill  beyond  what  is  nsed  for  the 
stock  at  the  homestead  is  brought  down  into  the  vale 
and  used  as  litter  ;  and  the  large  quantity  of  manure 
thus  made  is  all  applied  to  the  Grass  land.  The  fertility 
of  the  arable  land  is  well  kept  up  by  feeding  off  roots 
and  green  crops  with  fatting  sheep  bought  for  the 
purpose,  as  llr.  Stratton  does  not  keep  a  breeding  flock. 
He  divides  his  herd  into  an  ordinary  herd  and  a  selected 
one.  The  former  is  kept  at  tbe  dairy,  and  consists  at 
present  of  3-t  cows,  which  are  kept  in  a  yard 
divided  into  four  or  five  compartments,  each  division 
having  a  shed  for  shelter.  The  yard  is  enclosed  all 
round,  and  all  the  liquid  manure  is  preserved.  Above  the 
hill  there  are  some  12  or  14  heifers,  which  belong  to  the 
■ordinary  herd,  which  therefore  contains  altogether  about 
50  cows.  Attached  to  this  yard  there  are  several  warm 
and  roomy  sheds  with  outlets  for  calves,  as  ilr.  Stratton 
rears  all  his  calves,  making  steers  of  such  of  them  as 
he  does  not  consider  good  enough  to  keep  for  bulls. 
The  selected  herd  is  kept  in  a  separate  yard  half  a  mile 
from  the  dairy,  and  consists  of  about  40  cows  and 
heifers,  -with  calves.  Here  are  all  the  select  calves,  the 
young  bulls,  and  the  feeding  beasts  ;  and  each  animal 
has  a  separate  pen  half  covered,  and  a  spring  of  beau- 
tifully clear  water  is  carried  through  every  pen,  so  that 
each  has  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  The  prin- 
cipal yard  has  the  sheds  round  three  sides,  being  open 
towards  the  south,  and  there  it  is  protected  by  a  high 
Thorn  hedge,  kept  high  but  well  pruned,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  affording  shelter  to  this  yard.  Though 
the  accommodation  here  afforded  is  very  complete,  there 
is  nothing  very  expensive,  and  even  without  the  land- 
lord's assistance  such  a  yard  might  be  made  on  most 
dairy  farms  with  a  Uttle  management  and  at  2  moderate 
expense  by  the  tenants.  The'  select  herd  also  contri- 
bute to  the  dairy,  and  the  large  and  well-filled  cheese 
room  gives  evidence  that  the  herd  does  its  duty.  The 
eelect  herd  is  composed  of  first-rate  stock,  all  bred  by 

.'  ^'ration  ;  and  their  size,  shape,  touch,  coats,  and 
milkmg  qualities,  all  show  accuracy  of  judgment.  Mr. 
Stratton  never  keeps  a  cow  unless  she  is  a  good  milker  ; 


and  he  has  also  attained  all  the  shape  and  feeding 
qualities  to  which  many  breeders  sacrifice  milk-giving 
power.  This  is  unwise,  and  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
position  Jlr.  Stratton  has  attained  as  a  breeder,  the 
number  of  prizes  he  wins  every  year  sufiiciently  proves  ; 
and  he  has  done  all  this  in  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  12  years.  But  what  to  my  mind  is  still  more 
important,  he  has  done  it  at  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense, and  by  means  which  are  within  the  reach  of  most 
dairy  farmers.  I  mean,  of  course,  that  observation  to 
be  subject  to  the  condition  that  equal  judgment  and  per- 
severance with  that  displayed  by  Mr.  .Stratton  be  ex- 
ercised. Now,  Mr.  Stratton  has  never  bought  expen- 
sive cows.  He  has  kept  up  his  ordinary  herd  by  the 
purchase  of  the  best  heifArs  he  can  meet  with  at  the 
different  fairs,  but  he  has  always  been  most  careful 
in  the  selection  of  his  bulls,  and  in  purchasing  them 
he  does  not  spare  his  purse.  His  plan,  when  he  wants 
a  bull,  is  to  spend  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  look- 
ing over  the  herds  of  the  different  breeders,  and 
selecting  an  animal  likely  to  suit  his  purpose.  Mr. 
Stratton  is  not  so  partictilar  in  buying  a  bnU  of 
great  beauty  and  symmetry,  as  he  is  in  regarding 
the  character  and  purity  of  its  blood,  and  he  especially 
requires  that  its  sire  and  dam  shall  be  good  animals. 
He  is  at  present  using  a  splendid  beast  called  the  Red 
Duke  and  a  white  bull  purchased  from  Earl  Dacie. 
From  his  ordinary  herd  thus  managed  he  obtains  every 
year  a  considerable  number  of  heifer  calves,  which  are 
taken  into  the  selected  herd,  and  if  they  turn  out  to  be 
good  milkers,  and  prove  by  the  calves  they  produce 
that  they  are  worthy  of  the  promotion,  they  are  there 
continued.  There  is  one  fine  roan  cow,  now  10  years 
old,  from  which  many  of  the  best  herd  are  descended, 
and  a  two-year-old  roan  heifer,  of  which  she  is  the  dam, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  perfect  animals  I  ever  saw. 
Her  last  calf,  a  roan  bull,  now  about  two  months  old, 
promises  to  be  something  extraordinary.  In  short,  j 
ilr.  Stratton's  herd  deserves  to  be  resorted  to  by  } 
breeders,  as,  indeed,  it  largely  is  ;  while  the  smallest 
dairy  farmer  may  apply  to  a  considerable  extent  to  his 
own  farm  the  general  economy  of  Mr.  Strattou's 
management.  His  neighbours  are  very  generally  avail- 
ing fhemselves  of  the  means  his  herd  affords  for  im- 
proving their  stock  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  value  of  weU-bred 
short-horns  in  the  dairy  is  now  very  generally  admitted 
in  this  district.  Mr.  Stratton's  efforts  are  seconded,  as 
they  deserve  to  be,  by  his  landlord,  Mr.  Parkinson, 
of  Lincoln's-inn,  who  is  the  active  trustee  and  ostensible 
owner  of  the  property  ;  which,  with  other  considerable 
farms  adjoining,  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
purchased  by,  or  rather  on  behalf  of  some  unknown 
person.  The  tenants  have  not  the  slightest  notion  who 
is  their  landlord.  If,  however,  they  are  all  dealt  with  as 
Mr.  Parkinson  deals  with  Mr.  Stratton,  they  need  not  be 
very  curious  to  inquire  further  for  a  landlord.  He  is  , 
about  to  build  on  Mr.  Stratton's  farm  extensive  addi-  ■ 
tional  accommodation  for  his  stock,  and  to  drain  yearly  j 
250  acres  of  his  farm.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Jlr. 
Stratton  has  just  taken  an  additional  farm  at  Broad  ' 
Hinton,  from  Mr.  Parkinson,  on  which  1000/.  is  at 
once  to  be  laid  out  by  the  landlord.  The  farm,  which 
years  ago  I  knew  very  well,  is  a  large  and  good  one, 
extending  to  11,000  acres.  Its  situation  is  precisely 
similar  to  Salthrop  Farm,  being  about  two  miles  to  the 
west  on  the  same  range  of  hills,  and  consists  of  very 
similar  proportions  of  arable  land  above  the  hill,  and 
Grass  land  in  the  vale.  That  his  enterprise  will  be  as 
successful  on  this  farm  as  at  Salthrop  I  have  no  doubt, 
for  Mr.  Stratton  is  one  of  those  men  who  command 
success,  and  he  has  a  landlord  able  and  willing  to  bear 
his  own  share  of  the  adventure.  In  what  a  different 
position  would  English  farmers  be  placed,  if  landlords, 
generally  did  so  !  how  different  would  be  the  state  of 
English  agriculture  !  I  have  been  led  into  giving  full 
details  of  Mr.  Stratton's  management  of  his  dairy  land, 
because  it  is  so  truly  practical  and  adapted  to  the  means 
and  position  of  tenant  farmers  ;  and  the  dairy  farmers, 
as  a  class,  have  not  taken  farms  beyond  their  available 
capitals  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  the 
arable  land  farmers  have  done.  Consequently,  if 
seconded  by  their  landlords,  they  would  be  in  better 
condition  than  many  grain  farmers,  who  can  only 
thrive  by  giving  up  part  of  their  land  or  going 
into  smaller  farms.  But  efficient  improvement  of 
dairy  farms  tvill  require  considerable  outlay  by  the 
landlords,  as  they  are  required  to  be  drained  through- 
out, and  to  have  proper  yards  and  buildings  erected 
for  accommodating  their  stock.  And  dairy  farm 
tenants  could  well  afford  to  pay  interest  on  such  out- 
lay, in  addition  to  their  present  rents  ;  for  when  the 
land  has  been  drained,  and  proper  buildings  supplied, 
from  one-fifth  to  one-third  more  stock  might  be  kept. 
This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  land  is  all  to  remain 
in  pasture  as  at  present,  though  in  most  cases  the 
inferior  and  second-rate  pastures  should  be  broken  up. 
This,  however,  would  scarcely  be  acceptable  to  many  of 
the  present  race  of  dairy  farmers.  A  Midland  Counties 
Farmer,  in  the  Daily  News. 


inconvenient  to  many  whose  chief  income  has  been  their 
land  rental ;  and  with  little  prospect  of  an  adequate 
return.  Thus  some  thousands  of  acres  are  said  to  be 
left,  especially  in  Ireland,  without  a  plough  or  a  hoof. 
But  this  outlay  may  be  consiJerably  reduced,  and  the 
land  equally  improved  (leaving  of  course  out  of  the 
question  the  precarious  return),  by  fallowing  with 
green  manure,  to  plough  down  two  or  three  successive 
crops  during  the  season.  A  mere  list  of  cheap  quick 
growing  plants  suited  for  this  purpose  would  not  much 
avail ;  but  it  would  be  very  useful  if  such  of  youp 
correspondents  who  have  tried  them,  would  inform  na 
which  they  have  found  answer  best  for  restoring 
impoverished  soils.  Belgian  practice  gives  Spnrry  the 
preference  ;  ploughing  down  two  or  three  crops  one 
upon  another  at  10  or  12  weeks'  interval.  In  this 
country,  white  Mustard  has  been  found  to  throw  up  a 
rich  produce  in  less  than  10  weeks  ;  and  appears  to  have 
expelled  the  wireworm.  The  roots  of  Rape  and  Clover 
have  been  found  very  effective.  White  Lupin  seed  was 
imported  two  years  since  for  this  purpose  ;  but  I  have 
seen  no  accounts  of  its  efficacy.  In  Italy  it  has  been 
employed  for  centuries,  with  the  most  unequivocal 
benefit ;  but  the  climate  may  make  great  difference. 
Until  more  satisfactory  practical  information  appears,  I 
will  venture  to  recommend  the  trial  of  white  Mustard  * 
against  Spnrry,  acre  for  acre  ,  not  only  for  the  apparent 
quantities  thrown  up,  but  for  their  effect  on  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  And  in  addition,  a  third  plot  of  the  two 
mixed  ;  a  method  which  is  found  in  many  other  cases 
to  increase  the  produce  and  improve  the  condition  of 
both  crops.  In  this  way,  much  land  which  the  owners 
cannot  conveniently  farm  or  stock,  may  be  brought 
into  condition,  in  moderate  time,  and  at  comparatively 
small  expense.  Can  you  say  where  Spurry  seed  may  be 
obtained  of  good  quality,  at  what  price,  and  how  much 
is  sown  per  acre  for  green  manuring  in  Belgium  2 
J.  Prideaux,  in  Plymouth  Herald. 


ITotiees  to  Correspondents. 

Pheasants  :  B  Bonco^-th  asks  for  some  plan  to  prevent  pheasants 
eating  their  own  eggs.  He  has  a  gold  pheasant  which  lays 
regularly  every  other  day,  and  devours  the  egg  as  soon  as  it 
is  dropped.  She  tised  to  lay  from  5  to  6  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, but  since  he  has  watched  her  closely,  lavs  early  in  the 
morning.  She  appears  to  lay  eggs  for  the  express  purpose  of 
eating  them.  [Remove  them  as  soon  as  laid.  Try  her  with 
a  hard-boiled  egg  just  out  of  the  pot ;  she  may  scald  her 
throat  and  give  up  the  practice  for  the  furure.] 

"Weeds  :  W  W  R.  Ifo  dressing  will  kill  Knapweed  that  will  not 
kill  Grass.  Spread  them  out,  or  pull  them  up,  when  tbe 
ground,  being  moist,  the  roots  will  come. 

"Waets  on  the  Udder  :  W  D  C.  The  only  plan  is  to  wait  till 
the  cow  is  dry,  and  then  remove  them  with  the  knife.  W.  C.  S. 


COTENT  GARDEN,  Jcsz  23. 
Ye^etables  are  abundantly  supplied.     Strawberries  and  Hot- 
house G-rapes  are  both  plentifal,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Pine-appies,      The  supply  of  Peaches  and  Neciarines  has 
greatly    increased,    and   they    are    large    and   fi  ne.      Wal- 
nuts and    Chesinnts   are   abundant ;    Oranges   and   Lemons 
sufficient  for  the  demand.    Tounp  Carrots  and  Tnmips  may  be 
had'at  from  6d.  to  9d.  a  bnnch.    Frame  Potatoes  fetch  from  4d. 
to  ed.  per  lb.      Lettuces  and  other  saladicg  are  sufficient  for  the  ■ 
demand,  and  so  are  Mushrooms.  French  Beans,  Asparagus,  and 
Rhubarb  are  plentifal.     Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelar- 
goniums,   Cinerarias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pinks,  Carnations, 
Rhododendrons,  Ranunculuses,  and  Eoses. 
FRUITS. 


Miscellaneous. 

Exhausted  Land  and  Green  jVaniirf-.— Now  that  so 
many  small  estates  are  thrown  on  hand,  moatiy  in  a 
very  exhausted  condition,  it  is  desirable  to  landlords  to 
restore  their  fertility  at  the  least  co3t  of  culture.  Farm- 
ing, in  the  regular  course,  will  be  a  losing  concern  to 
those  not  practically  acquainted  with  it  ;  and  covering 
the  land  with  green  crops  to  feed  down,  requires  an 
outlay,  for  lire  stock  as  well  as  culture,  more  than 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  63  to  10s 
Grapes, hothouse,  p.  lb., 4s  to  Ss 

—    Portugal,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  6s  to  ISs 
is  ectarinea,  per  doz.,  6s  to  18s 
Strawberries,p.puQn.,6stols6d 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  2s  to  63 
Melons,  each,  5s  to  Ss 
Gooseberries,  green,  per  half 

sieve,  2s  to  3s 
Apples,k2tchen,p.  bah.,  4s  to  Gs 

VEGETABLES. 
FrenchBeans,p.lOO,ls6dto2£Dd     Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  7d 
Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  9d  to  4 


Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  35  to  12s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  63 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
Wamuts,  p.  lOr,,  is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  24s 
Sutfi,    Barcelona,  per    bosh., 

20s  to  ii-s 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  90s  to  100s  p  JOO  lbs 


Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  2d  to  4d 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  2s  to  4s 
Peas,  per  sieve,  2s  6d  to  43 
Greens,  per  doz..  Is  to  Is  6d 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  100s  to  200s 

—  per  cwt.,  10s  to  123 

—  per  bush,,  4s  to  6s 
frame,  p.  lb.,  4d  to  fid 


Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  ^ 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Sd  to  Is  ^ 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  85  to  5s 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  2d  to  Is 
—    Cos,  per  score,  6d  to  Is 
Radishes,  p.  13  hands,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  p.  pnnn,2d  to  3d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.>  9d  to  Is  6d 
Fennel,  per  banch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 


Turnips,  per  doz.  bun.,  3s  to  63  j  Thyme,  per  buoch,  2d  to  3d 


Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  23 
Cucumbers,  each,  6d  to  Is 
Leekfl,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 
Celery,  p.  bundle.  Is  6d  to  2s 
Carrots,  per  bun.,  6dto  lOd 
Spinach  p.  sieve,  la  6d  to  2s 


Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,.  Is  to  23 

—   Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Maijoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p. 12bunch.,6dto9d 
I  Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl..  Is  to  4s 


POTATOES.— SODTHWA&E,  Jane  17. 

The  Committee  report  that  the  supply  of  Engilsh  Potatoes 
is  finished  for  this  season,  but  the  anivals  from  the  Con- 
tinent are  so  large  and  trade  so  heavy,  that  it  has  caused 
less  prices  to  be  (submitted  to.  The  following  are  this 
day's  quotations:  —  York  Ke»ents.  (iOs.  to  Itius.  per  ton; 
Scotch  cups,  70s.  to  75s.  ;  ditto  whites,  50s.  to  60s.;  Rhenish 
do.,  70s.  to  SOS. ;  Belgian  do..  50s.  to  6O5. 

BLAY.— Per  Load  01  a6  Trusses. 
Smjthfield,  June  20, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    70sto74S|  Clover     

Infenorditto 55        65    i  New  Clover    ... 

Rowen    54       60    i  Straw      

New  Hay       —        —    I 

Terr  little  doing. 
CcafEEBLAND  Make^t,  Jodb  20, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    7U3to75s  ,  Inferior 

Infenorditto 60        65      New  Clover   ... 

New  Hay       ...     ...    50        60    ]  Straw 


68s  to  84s 


...    24        28 

J.  COOPSB. 


655 to  728 
26        28 


Old  Clover 


84 


Joshua  Baeee. 


HOPS.— Fau>AT»  June  21. 

Messrs.  Patteitden  and  Smith  report  thai  the  accounts  from 
the  plantations  state  that  the  bine  continues  to  progress 
rapidly,  but  that  the  fly  continues  about  the  same.  Duty, 
165.00UL    Market  about  the  same.         

**  Not  black  Mustard,  which  is  troublesome  to  get  out  of  the 
land.    The  white  is  easily  eradicated. 
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SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Jane  17. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  larger,  consequently  trade  is  slow, 
and  prices  on  the.  average  are  lower.  Ihe  number  of  Sheep 
has  also  increased;  trade  is  more  cheerful  than  on  Friday, 
but  prices  are  lower  than  on  Monday  last.  Lamb  is  a  ready 
sale  at  rather  more  money.  We  have  a  good  supply  of  Calves  ; 
thev  make  about  the  same  as  of  late.  Fiom  Holtaud  and  Ger- 
many there  are  35i)  Beasts,  1180  Sheep,  and  173  Calves;  from 
Scotland,  240  Beasts  ;  and  2i00  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 


Ferst.  of8lb3.~s 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-homs  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds      ...     . 
Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 


s    d 


4  to  3 
2  —  3 

5  — 3 


Fersi.of  8ib 
Best  Long-woolB  . 
Ditto  Shorn 
E  wea  &  2d  quality 
Ditto  Shorn 
Laiubs 
Calves  ...    . 
Pii 


d     3 

..    to    .. 

4—3 


S  — 3     0 


..4     8- 


-3     6 


S 
8 
;  Pigs,  315. 


i  — 3  10 
Beasts,  3S01;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  31,730  ;  Calves,  32 
Fbidat,  June  21. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  not  very  large  ;  it  however  exceeds 
the  demand.  Buyers  are  cautious,  o^viog  to  tbe  warm  weather. 
Prices  are  lower.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  very  large  ;  they 
cannot  be  sold,  although  there  is  a  dispo-itioc  to  take  rather 
less  than  we  quote.  Lamb  is,  on  the  average,  lower.  The 
supply  of  Calves  is  again  very  large,  and  Monday's  rates 
cannot  be  suoported.  From  Germany  and  Holland  there  are 
104  Beasts,  SOO  Sheep,  and  2i3  Calves  ;  from  Spain,  750  Sheep  ; 
and  lu8  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords.  &c.        ...  3    4  to  3    G 

Best   Short-horns  3    0  —  34 

2d  quality  Beasts  2    8  —  3     0 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds 


Ditto  Shorn 


Best  Long-wools  .  ... 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Ewes  &  2d  quality  . 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

Lambs 4 

Calves 2 


6  —  3  10     Pigs 


e  —  o 

4  —  3 
8-3 


Beasts,  623  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  15.750;  Caives,  638  ;  Pigs,  325, 


COAL  MAREET.— Feidat,  Jane  21. 
Bate's  Hartley,  12s. ;  Eden  Main,  Its.  od.  ;  Tanfield  Moor, 
lis.  6d. ;  WallseudBewickeand  Co.,  13s.;  Wallsend  Braddyll's 
Hetton,  15s.  ;  YTailsend  Haswel',  lbs.;  Wallsend  Hetton,  16?. ; 
"SVallsend  Lambtou,  15s.  6d.  ;  Wallsend  Stewart's,  16s.;  Walls- 
end  Adelaide  Tees,  16s. ;  Wallsend  Tees,  15s.  Ud, — Siiips  at 
market,  82. 


MARK  LANE. 
MoNDAT,  June  17. — The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Esses,  Kent, 
and  Suffolk  to  this  morniug's  market  was  small,  and  realised 
at  the  pi'ices  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Foreign  met  rather  an 
improved  demand,  and  a  fair  business  was  done  at  our  quo- 
tations.— Barley,  Beans,  and  Outs,  of  fine  quality,  are  each 
the  turn  dearer:  secondary  sorts  difficult  of  disposal. — lathe 
value  or  Peas  we  observe  no  alteration, 

Bbitjsh  pee  liTpEaiAL  Qdakter. 
^heat,  Esses,  Kent,  &,  Sufiolk  ...White 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —        Talavera    

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...Whitt 

—  Foreign   

Barley.grind.  &  distil,,  19s  to22s.,.Chev. 

—  Foreign Grinding  anddistilling 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish    Potato 

Foreign     Poland  and  Brew 


Eye 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan  ......21s  to  23s Tick 

—  Pigeon 25s  — 283. ..Winds 

—  Foreign  Small 

Peas,  white,  Esses  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple  24s  to  27fi Grey 

Maize  White 

Flour,  best  marks,  deUvered  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk  ditto 

—  Foreign    per  barrel 


40— 4-J 
44—47 
46—52 
40—42 
33—51 
23—27 
15— 2U 
15-18 
18—21 
U— IS 
i4— 16 
19—21 
5i.— 6i 
.ii—26 


24—34 
23—26 
■22—24 
26— 3U 
33—37 

20—23 


Red  .... 
Red  .... 


Red  . 


jJalting 
Malting 


Feed  ,. 
Feed  .. 
Feed  .. 
Foreign 


Harrow 

Longpod 

£gy  ptiac 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

reUow... 

-N'orfolk 
Per  sack 


37—39 
39—41 


36-39 


19—22 


pANTERBURY     SETTLEMENT.— NOTICE     IS 

Vy  HEREBY  GIVEN  to  PURCHASERS  of  LAND  who  are  i 
desirous  of  recommending  servants  or  labourers  for  free  or 
assisted  passages  to  the  Canterbury  Settlement,  that  in  order  ! 
that  such  passages  may  be  secured  in  the  first  ships  the 
necessary  recommendation  must  be  sent  in  without  delay. 
Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  at 
the  offices  of  the  Canterbui-y  Association  in  Cocks  pur-street. — 
By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

H.  F.  Alston.  Secretary. 

'^g^O  NOBLEMEN  and  G-£N  I'LEviEN  who  require 
i  a  plentiful  and  C0NSTA::CT  SUPPLY  of  PUP.E  WATER 
to  their  Country  JIansions. 

Messrs.  EASfON  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  RiM,  which  is  perfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to 
30  times  the  heitrbt  of  the  waterfall  bV  which  it  is  worked. 

THIS  MACHINE  CAN  BE  APPLIED  WHEREV-ER  A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ; 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
500  of  them  erected  in  England  and  other  countries  by  Messrs. 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  many  years, 
afford  ample  proof  of  its  great  value  and  efficiency. 

Estimates  of  the  e^-pense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
vevance  of  Water,  Tanks,  and  Reservoirs,  mav  he  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS,  CONSULTING- 
ENGINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange-street,  Trafalgar-square,  or  at  the 
Works  in  the  Grove,  Southwark,  London. 

"Enormous  saving:     going  with  th±;  tiaiks! 

HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  for  less  than  ONE 
shilling  per  DAY.  The  articles  and  numerous 
references  may  be  seen,  and  a  list  of  prices  had  at  Mabt 
Wedlake  and  Co.'s,  118,  Fen  church- street.  A  Pamphlet  on 
the  above  mav  be  had,  each  (post  free)  1$.    Also 

HOW  TO  MAKE,  Cut,  Cart,  and  Stack  HAY,  for  less  than 
HALF  the  usual  cost,  in  any  county  and  in  any  weather.— 
N.B.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above  may  be  had,  each  (post  free)  Is. 

A  BOON  TO  THE  FARMERS. 
Tj^ARMERSj   be  of  good  cheer,    all  is  not  yet  lost. 
i       Come  to  us,  you  will  find  us  ready  to  meet  the  times  ! 

As  you  cannot  get  the  same  price  for  your  produce,  so  we 
cannot  expect  from  you  the  same  price  for  our  IMPLEMENTS, 
and  without  first-class  manufactured  Implements  you  cannot 
stand  these  times  !  By  inclosing  two  stamps,  a  list,  with  illus- 
trations, will  be  forwarded.  Real  makers  of  what  they  sell. — 
Most  liberal  discount  for  cash. 

PORT  NATAL,  NEW  ZEaLaND,  AUSTRALIA. 
Emigrants  are  informed  MLiKr  Wedlake  and  Co.  have 
from  time  to  time  supplied  the  first  settlers  to  Swan  River  and 
Port  Natal,  and  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  with  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS,  and  tools  of  first-rate  class.  They 
began  inspection  of  their  stock. — N.B.  Purchasers  may  have 
the  benefit  of  an  introduction.     Mnst  libprsr  diocmn'  tv.r  na^b. 

HOT  WaTEK  .dJfPAK.-ilUa   a^njj   iHjitiiCLi^i  lival. 

building. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  Wholesale  Department 
of  an  Old  and  Highly-respectable  London  seed  Establish- 
ment ;  any  one  wishing  to  embark  in  the  trade,  or  to  add  to 
the  r  own  business,  will  find  this  an  opportunity  rarely  to  he 
met  vrith. — Apply  to  Messrs.  SiDRSir  and  Siiipsojr,  8,  Welling- 
ton-street,  London-bridge. 


STEAM   BOILER   EXPLOSIONS. 

HENRY  BAKER  begs  to  call  the 
attention    of    Engineers    and    Pro- 
prietors of  SteRm  Enzines  to  his 

NEWLY-INYRNVED  STEAM-GUAGE, 
Which  shows  the  pres-^ure  ani  temperature 
of  the  Steam  (it  slightly  differs  irom  the 
drawing  annexed).  This  instrnment  is  an 
ornament  to  the  Engine-room,  and  super- 
sedes the  ordinary  Steam-guages  in  these 
respects.  It  is  less  cumbersome,  cheaper, 
cannot  get  out  of  order  in  carriage,  and  is 
warranted  accurate.  Boiler  explosions,  in 
many  instances,  occur  through  S:e?m- 
guaaes  not  being  in  good  working  order, 
therefore  every  attention  should  be  paid  to 
these  very  necessary  adjuncts. 

HENRY  BAKER'S  STEAM-GUAGES 
may  bfe  fixed  in  a  Counting-house,  and  will 
show  the  pressure  the  same  as  if  it  were 
fixed  in  the  Engine-room,  thereby  having 
-a.  check  upon  the  man  working  the  Engine. 
Price  21.  5s.,  and  21.  2s. ;  Tacuum-guages, 
3^  3s.  each. 


Henkt  Eakeh,  Barometer,  Thermometer, 
and  Philosi-'phical  Instrument  Maker  to  toe 
Board  of  Admiralty,  90,  Hatton-garden, 
London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  die. 
IMPORTANT  SANITARY    INVENTION. 


15—19 
12—16 
12—16 
18—20 


Aheivals  iu  tee  Poet  of  London  last  week. 
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pEiDAY,  JoNE  21. — The  arrivals  of  all  grain  this  week  have 
been  moderate,  with  the  exception  of  12,840  qrs.  of  Wheat  from 
abroad,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  also  of  Barley  and  Oats, 
are  in  very  bad  condition,  and  consequently  almost  unsaleable. 
This  morning's  market  was  thinly  att'^nded,  and  business  cir- 
cumscribed. A  litile  English  Y\'heat  reo^ained  unsold  late  in 
the  day.  We  do  not  alter  our  quotations  of  any  article,  but 
Barley  and  Oats  in  good  order  must  be  considered  the  turn 
dearer. — There  is  rather  more  inquiry  for  Flour,  hut  buyers 
are  unwilling  to  pay  higher  prices. — Floating  cargoes  of  Maize 
are  nominally  held  at  the  rates  of  this  day  week.— Since  our 
report  of  the  14th  inst.  the  weather  has  been  fine,  warm,  and 
genial  for  the  growing  crops,  which  continue  to  be  well  re- 
ported of.  The  former  value  of  Wheat  has  been  maintained 
throughout  the  kingdom,  moderate  supplies,  with  a  growing 
scarcity  of  French  Flour,  giving  more  confidence  to  the  trade. 
Ilouigsberg  and  Dantzic,  15;h  inst. :  Sales  have  been  limited, 
and  prices  of  Wheat  are  unaltered.  Stettin,  17th  last.  :  The 
Wheat  market  is  less  animated  than  it  has  been,  but  prices 
■are  as  last  quoted. 

ASSrVALS  THIS   WEEK. 


WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
•  improved  *'  FLUE  BOILER  "  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  lOO  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  stationary  or 
portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  he  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  principle.    Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
%*  A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
W.  Hill,  Horticultural  Works,  Greenwich. 
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LiVEBPOOL,  Feidat,  Jdne  21. — Attheopeningof  this  day's 
anarket  holders  of  Wheat  were  firm,  and  in  somecases  required 
rather  higher  prices,  but  the  current  rates  of  Tuesday  having 
been  subsequently  complied  with,  sales  upon  a  moderate  scale 
were  effected,  ana  for  all  descriptions  of  English,  Irish,  and 
foreign,  ther^^ore,  we  !repeatour"last  quotaiions.  Although  in 
Barley,  Malt,  Beans,  and  Peas  little  business  was  apparent,  the 
value  oi  each  remained  unvaried.  Oata  and  Oatmeal  in  limited 
request  at  late  rates.  .  The  consumption  of  Indian  Corn  is  still 
extensive  in  Ireland,  buyers  seemiug  to  pay  with  reluctance  6d. 
per  qr,  under  the  rates  of  Tuesday  last. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &.C.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  wiU 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d,  to  9d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  W\TRR. 


CARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANXl  -  CORKUbluN 
PAINT,  especially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  most  public  bodies,  and  by  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Clergy,  for  out-door  work  at  their  country  seats. 
The  Anti-Corrosion  is  particularly  recommended  as  the  most 
durable  out-door  Paint  ever  invented,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  description  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
&c.,  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwards 
of  60  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  5tJ0  and  6(iO)  testi- 
monials in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  the  rank  and  station  in 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public  notice. 

Lists  of  Colours  and  Prices,  together  with  a  Copy  of  the  Testi- 
monials, will  be  sent  on  application  to  Waltee  Cakson,  No.  9, 
Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  Boyal  Exchange. 

No  Agents. —  All  orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
sent  direct. 


ALEXANDER  SHANKS  and  SON,  Machine 
Makers,  Ogilvy-place,  Arbroath,  respectfully  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners  to  their 
IMPROVED  GRASS  CUTTING  ROLLING  MACHINE  for 
LAWNS,  the  completeness  of  which  has  now  been  fuUy 
proved.  The  Machine  works  with  perfect  ease,  producing  a 
beautiful  smooth  surface,  and  attended  with  a  saving  of  labour 
of  80  per  cent. 

A.  S.  and  Son  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
Farmers,  Agriculturists,  and  others  to  an  improved  STRAW 
or  HAY  CUTTING  MACHINE,  which  they  have  recently  in- 
vented.  The  cheapness  and  utility  of  this  improved  Machine, 
combined  with  superior  workmanship  and  durability,  enable 
the  inventors  confidently  to  recommend  it,  as  the  mott  profit- 
able Machine  of  the  kind  yet  sent  out.  Further  particulars 
and  a  list  of  prices  may  be  had,  by  applying  to  the  makers  or 
to  their  Agents.  Agents  for  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Lee, 
Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Hammersmith  ;  Hertford,  Mr.  George 
Folkard,  Ironmonger ;  Liverpool,  Messrs.  Charles  D.  Young 
and  Co.,  Castle  Buildings,  Derby-square  ;  Manchester,  Messrs. 
Francis  and  James  Dickson  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  106,  Deans- 
sate  ;  Wakefield,  Mr.  Wm.  Barratt,  Nursery  and  Seedsman, 
St.  Johns;  Chester,  Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Dickson,  Nursery  and 
Seedsmen  ;  Glasgow,  Meesrs.  Charles  D.  Young  and  Co.,  32, 
St.  Enoch-square  ;  Edinburgh,  Messrs.  Cs-arles  D.  Young  and 
Co.,  4S,  Norih  Bridge  ;  Perth,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Tarnbull, 
Nursery  and  Seedsmen. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

CMARSDEN'S  ROTARY  WATER-CLOSKTS 
•  and  EFFLUVIA  TaAPS,  acknowledged  by  the  most 
scientific  to  be  the  best  and  simplest  self-acting  Water-Closets 
and  Effturia  Traps  ever  invented.  A  stench  arises  at  the  time 
of  using  all  other  Water-Closets — with  this  inven'ion  it  can  be 
got  rid  of.  It  is  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  with  four 
receivers  or  buckets  caused  to  revolve  by  the  weight  of  the 
matters  falling  into  one  of  the  receivers,  when  it  instantly 
empties  itself  into  the  drain  or  sewer,  and  another  bucket  is 
ready  from  the  opposite  side  to  take  its  place,  and  two  others 
on  theu"  ascent,  to  be  emptied  in  their  turn,  while  any  upward 
escape  of  effluvia  during  these  successive  changes  is  effectually 
prevented,  by  overhanging  and  side  flaps  of  vulcanised  India- 
rubber,  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  chok'->d  up  or  get 
out  of  order;  no  balance  weight  or  handle?,  no  D  or  syphon 
traps  required  with  these  Closets.  All  traps  that  require  water 
to  keep  them  air-tight  must  necessarily  leave  a  sediment  to  pu- 
trify.  The  value  cannot  be  believed  unless  seen  and  tested. — 
Also  Manufacturer  of  Decorative  Marble  Paper-hanging. — 
Waterloo  House,  Kingsland-road,  near  the  Bridge. 

PATENT  SPADES,  DAISY  RAKES,  SCYTHES, 
Draining,  and  other  Garden  Tools.  Mole  Traps,  6s.  per 
dozen.  Carpenters  and  Smiths'  Tools,  &c.  Ladies'  Garden 
Tools,  7s.  9d.  a  set.  Sword-scrapers  for  Gardens,  Is.  2d.  each. 
Patent  Fumigators  for  destroying  insects  on  plants,  in  green- 
houses, &c. :  at  Messrs.  J.  H.  Boobbtee  and  Co.'s  (late 
Stobch  and  Boobbteb),  Ironmongery,  Brass-foundry,  Kail 
and  Tool  Warehouse,  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market, 
London.  Established  nearly  200  years  for  the  sale  of  goods 
from  the  best  Manufactories  at  the  lowest  prices.  Goods  for- 
warded to  any  part  on  the  receipt  of  remittance. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM*NEILL  AND  Co.,  of  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill- 
•   row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silvee  Medal 
Peizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solelt  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Hee  Majesty's  Woods  and  Fobests, 

HONODEABLE  BoAED  OF  OBDNANCE, 
HONODBABLE  EaST  InDIA  CoilPANT, 
HoNOUfiAELE  CosnnSSIONEES  OF  COSTOSIS, 

Hee  Majestt's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
RoTAL  Botanic  Gaedess,  Regent's  Paek, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Riciimond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Rotal  AcEicuLTtTEAL  Societi's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Koo&. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide, 

Peice  One  Pennt  Pee  Squaee  Foot. 

%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

1^="  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CU.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,    Bunlull-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice- Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  \mder  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas,  Barry,  Esq,, 
R.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  constructioQ  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  ot  the  Felt, 
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READ'S  NEW  PATENT  GARDEN  ENGINE,  MACHINES,  AND  SYRINGES, 
MANUFACinRED  ONLY  AX  35,  REGENT-CIRCDS,  PICCADILLY. 


'T'HIS  ENGINE,  which  contains  about  28  Gallons,  will  discharge  Water  in  a  powerful  stream  a  distance  of 

-^  50  feet ;  it  is  applicable  to  all  Horticultural  purposes,  particularly  for  cleansing  Wall  and  Standard  Trees  from  those 
destructive  insects  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  young  shoots.  The  value  of  this  Engine  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that 
its  utility  is  not  restricted  to  the  Garden  ;  from  its  power  and  portability  it  will  be  found  of  the  most  essential  service  in  case  of 
Fire.    Price  8{. 

*t*  Garden  Machines  and  Syringes  of  every  description  Manufactured  by  Richabd  Read,  35,  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly. 


TO    THE    LADIES    THAT    TAKE    AN 

INTEEEST  IN  THEIR  FLOWER  GARDENS, 

AND    WHO    DOES    NOT? 


D  FERGUSON,  with  much  pleasure  states  lie  can  supply  thera  with  well-rooted  plants,  from  cold 
•  frames,  of  first-rate  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Anagallis,  Cupheas,  Ageratums, 
Fentstemons,  &c.,  for  bedding  out.  at  Is.  Hd.  per  dozen,  if  5  to  20  dozen  are  taken;  Is.  ScZ.  if  20  to  50  ;  above  50,  Id.  each; 
and  if  100,  five  dozen  will  be  added  :  carria;;e  free  to  London,  Hirmingham,  Leamington,  Peterborough,  Banbury,  Bedford, 
and  all  intermediate  stations  on  the  Nortb-Western  Railway.  Lists  marked  for  selection  at  the  above  prices,  sent  free  on 
application  :  but  tbose  not  already  in  possession  of  a  collection,  D.  F.  advises  parties  to  state  the  colour  and  quantity  tjiey 
vpant,  and  leave  the  selection  to  him  ;  and  to  those  who  have  no  convenience  for  wintering  plants,  they  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  give  their  annual  orders  in  July  or  August  for  the  followini?  Spring,  as  they,  oil  taking  five  dozen  and  upwards,  will  have  the 
choice,  not  only  of  those  marked  in  the  list,  but  any  other  bedding-out  plant,  if  possible  to  procure,  at  equally  low  prices. 

Letters  directed  Buckingham,  in  place  of  Aylesbury,  reach  D.  F.  one  day  sooner  :  where  all  post-office  orders  are  requested 
to  be  made  payable, 

THE    IlOY"AI.    WATER    LILY. 


VICT 


Preparing  for  publication,  in  large  folio, 


E  G  I  A. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PLATES, 

B"  ^WN  BY  MB.  FITCH,  FROM  SPECIMENS  NOW  IN  FLOWER  AT  SION  HOUSE  AND  KEW  GARDENS. 
THS     nSSCKIFTIOlffS     S7     BXR     'W.     JT.     SOOSES,     F.  K.  S. 


London  :  Reeye,  Bekham,  and  Reeve,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.- 
Id.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Galvan. 
ised. 

Japanned 
Iron. 

7d.  per  yd. 
9        .. 

Sd.per  yd. 
6*      » 

12    ,; 

8        „ 
10        „ 

9 

6        „ 

8        » 

14 

11 

S-inch  mesh,  light,  Sl-inch  wide 

2.inch      „      strong  „ 

3-inch      „     extra  etrong  „ 
l|-inch      „      light  „ 

l|-incli      „      strong  „ 

Ig-inch      „      extra  strong  „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.    Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


IRON    AND    WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS     PERRY     AND     SONS, 
252,  OXFORD-STREET  (near  HYDE  PARK). 
And  Highhelds   Foundry  and    Wrought-iron    Works,  Bilaton, 

Staffordshire,  Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 
Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  »tc. ; 
Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 
Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing; 
Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 
And  Government  Contractors. 
The  works  of  Messrs.  Pebey  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  first  iron  district,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 
■with  the  greatest  facility,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Drawings  made  and  ,e8timates  prepared,  if  required.    The  show- 
rooms contain  an  imnaense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 
and  Wire-work,  and  ai:e  the  largest  in  London.     An  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  and  prices,  sent  on 
application,  post-free. 


EMIGRATION  TO  AUSTRALIA. 
New  Line  of  Packets  from  Liverpool. 
SALACIA...l-'00  tons,  to  sail  about  June  30. 
PETREL  ...UOa    „  „  „       Aus.  30. 

CONDOR, ..1500     „  „  „       Oct.    30. 

A  1  New  Ships,  coppered  and  copper  fas- 
tened.— For  freight  or  passage  apply  to  the 
owners, 

GiBBS,  Bright,  and  Co.,  Liverpool, 


FOR    WATERING    GARDENS,    BREWERS'    USE,    &c. 
FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 

TAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
<i  Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Wateb- 
PBOOF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  requii'ed. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  thera.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
outofu.se,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 

Size.       4  ill*     t  i°.     3 ''h-     1^°*    IJin.  |  2  in.    2.iin.  |3in. 


ipiy 

2  ply 

3  ply 


Os.  5d. 
0    8 
0  11 


Os.  6d 

0  9 

1  0 


Os.  Sd. 
1     0 
1    3 


Os  lOd. 
1    2 
I     6 


"VTEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— The  beat,  cheapest,  and 
J-~  lai-gest  Newspaper  in  the  World.— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  fiO  large  columns  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, pastage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  Llotd, 
12)  S.aMbbaTj.esii}at»f  London,  and Jeew«att8cef>y  99  &  eaiBple, 


N.B.    Vulcanised  India-Rubber 


Is.Od.  Is.  2d 
L    6      1    8 
1  10     \-2    2 
Garden  Hoae 


ls.4d.  Is.  6d, 
2    0      2     3 
2    9    la    8 
fitted   with 


R 


roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and.  Warehouse),  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road, 
London,  wiU  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

ASHBY'S  INDIA  EXPORT  PALE  ALE.  — 
London  Stores,  under  the  South- Western  Railway  Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-road.  India  Pale  Ale,  21s.,  18  gallons ; 
IQs.  Gd.,  9  gallons  ;  Family  Ale.  \Gs.,  18  gallons.— Chas.  Ashbt 
and  Co.  invite  the  particular  attention  of  private  Families  and 
Clubs  to  their  PaLE  ALE,  as  brewed  by  them  for  the  COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS  for  the  past  20  years.  Supplied  ia  small 
casks  direct  from  the  Brewery,  Staines,  and  the  London  Stores, 
or  from  their  agents— Messrs.  W.  Haacock,  80,  Connaught- 
terrace,  Hyde-paik ;  Chidell  and  Stewart,  40,  Lime-street, 
City;  W.  H.  Chaplin,  11,  Pebbon'e-buildiags,  Upper-street, 
Islington  ;  J.  Sheaton,  Greenwich  ;  W.  Ferguson,  Reading ; 
Thoa.  Berry,  Brighton  and  Lewes;  A.  J.  Richardson  and  Co., 
Portsea  and  Soutbeca;  J.  SUidaifffe,  Ri^kmapjiiyorth^  pook- 
sey,  Jiroik^TB,  Souifiwipton, 


OYAL   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY 

OF  ENGLAND. 

PROGRAMME. 

THURSDAY,  July  11.— Last  day  of  receiving  Inaplements, 
Seeds,  &c.,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Implement-yard,  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  Stewards  for  the  Judges'  inspection. 

TUESDAY,  16.— Stock  received  in  the  Show-yard  from  Eight 
in  the  morning  titl  Four  in  the  afternoon.  At  Six  o'^clock 
in  the  afcernoon  (provided  the  Judges  have  completed  their 
trials  by  that  hour)  Members  of  Council  and  Governors  of  ' 
the  Society  will  have  the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  Im- 
plement-yard at  the  same  rate  as  the  public  next  dfcy, 
namely,  at  2s,  Gd. 

WEDNESDAY,  17.— The  Implement-yard  open  to  the  public 
from  Eijjht  in  the  morning  till  Six  in  the  evening  ;  adm,is- 
sion  25.  6d.  The  Judges  to  inspect  the  Live  Stock  and 
award  the  Prizes.  At  One  o'clock  (or  as  soon  after  as  all 
the  Judges  shall  have  delivered  in  their  awards)  the  public 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Cattle-yard,  on  the  payment  of  IDs,, 
each  person,  at  the  Special  Entrance  ;  Members  of  Council 
and  Governors  being  admitted  by  tickets,  to  be  purchased' 
at  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Society,  in  the  Guildhall. 
N.B — Notice  will  be  posted  up  over  such  entrance  when 
the  Judges  have  completed  their  awards.  At  Six  o'clock, 
Professor  Simonds's  Lecture  in  the  Athenceum,  "  On  the 
Structure,  Functions,  and  Diseases  of  the  Liver  in  Domes- 
ticated Animals  ;"  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  awards 
of  the  Judges  of  Live  Stock  (with  the  exception  of  the 
awards  for  Horses)  will  be  read. 

THURSDAY,  IS.— The  Cattle  and  Implement^yards  open  tc 
the  public  from  Six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  Two  in  the 
afternoon  ;  admission  2s.  6d. ;  and  from  Two  till  Six  in  the 
evening,  at  Is.  The  Dinner  of  the  Society  in  the  Great 
Pavilion  (at  the  extremity  of  Queen-street)  at  Fouro'ciock, 
Doors  open  at  half-past  Three. 

FRIDAY,  19.— The  Cattle  and  Impleraent^yards  open  to  the 
public  from  Six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  Twelve  at  noon  ; 
admission  Is.  each  person.  General  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  Guildhall  at  Ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  At 
i)leven  a.m.,  Mr.  Turner  will  attend  and  explain  to  the 
Members  the  construction  of  his  Catch-meadows  at  Barton, 
near  Exeter  ;  and  at  Three  p.m.,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Aclaad, 
Bart.,  M.P,,  will  receive  the  Members  at  his  Water-mea- 
dows, at  Killerton,  and  make  arrangements  for  their  due 
explanation. 

The  Cattle  and  Implement  Show-yards  are  situate  at  Mount 
Radford,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  between  the  Heavitree 
and  Topbham  turnpike-roads,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  Cathedral. 


PaEsmENT 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  DOWNSHIRE, 


Stewabds  op  Departments. 
Cattle— Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Jonas. 
Implements — Col.    Challoneb,   Hon.   Dddlex  Pelhau,  M.P.^, 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridlet,  Bart. 
Finance — Col.  Austen. 

Sale  of  Tickets— Mr.  Henet  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft, 
Receipts  and  Admission  to  Show-yards- Mr.RATMOND  Babkee. 
Pavilion  Dinner — Hon.  Robert   Henry  Clive,  M.P.,   Sir  John 

V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  of  London, 
General  Arrangement  of  Show— Mr.  Brandketh  Gibbs. 

By  Order  of  the  Council,  James  Hudson,  Secretary. 
London,  June  22. 

By  the  Regulations  of  the  Society,  all  persons  admitted  into, 
the  Show-yardg,  or  other  places  in  the  temporary  occupation  of" 
the  Society  during  the  Meeting,   shall  be  subject  to  the  Rulas, 
Orders,  and  Regulations  of  tho  Council, 

SALE    OF   TICKETS 

AT    THE    GUILDHALL,    EXETER. 

I.  Cattle-tard  Tickets. — To  Members  of  Council  and  Go- 
vernors only  ;  for  admission  into  the  Cattle-yard  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  Wednesday,  2s.  6d.  each ;  sold  on  W6d-^ 
nesday  from  10  a.m.  till  G  p.m. 

II.  Lecture  Tickets.— To  Members  or  their  Friends;  for 
admission  to  Professor  Simonds's  Lecture  in  the  Athenseum,. 
distributed  gratis  on  Wednesday  from  10  a.m.  till  G  p.m. 

in.  Pavilion  Dinnee  Tickets,  price  10s.  each  (including  a. 
pint  of  wine), — (1.)  To  Members  only;  on  Wednesday  from 
10  A  M.  till  6  P.M.  (2.)  To  Members  or  their  Friends ;  on 
Thursday  from  8  a.m.  till  3  p.m. 


The  Tickets  for  admitting  the  public  into  the  Show-yardft 
will  he  sold  at  the  entrance  of  the  Show-yards  during  the  re- 
spective periods  of  the  exhibition  of  Implements  and  Stock. 

Subscriptions  due  to  the  Society  will  be  received  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  at  the  Guildhall. 


P 


On  the  31st  uU.  was  published,  price  25.  Gd.,  No.  IV.  of 
AXTON'S      FLOWER     GA  R  D  E  N. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Lindlet  and  Joseph  Paxton, 
And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodciit&.-~^.._  -.- 
London  :  Bradbuet  and  Evans,  H,  Bouverie- street.  '^ 


l\/j  ETCALFE  AND  Co.'s  JNEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
1>Jl  BRUSH  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose.— Is.  An  Improved  Ciothes-Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nop. 
Penetrating  Hair-Brusbes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flech- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Vulvet- 
Brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  JIetcalfe, 
BiNGLET,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establishment,  130  b,  Oxford-streec^, 
one  door  from  Holies-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  25.  per  box. 

Caution. —Beware  of  the  words  "From  Meicalfe'sj'*' 
adopted  by  some  houses. 

I^HKRE  IS  NOTHING  BETTER  THAN  HuL- 
~  LOWAY'S  PILLS  FOR  BOWEL  COMPLAINTS,  DIAR- 
RH(EA,  AND  DISORDERED  STOMACHS.— Persons  subject; 
to  these  complaints  cannot  use  a  finer  medicine  than  these 
invaluable  Pills,  and  if  taken  in  moderate  doses  and  the  diet 
attended  to,  a  certain  cure  will  be  effected.  Their  streagtheninjf 
nature  speedily  renovates  the  impaired  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  renders  the  digestive  organs  more  powerful.  Bile,  and 
disorders  of  the  liver  may  be  infallibly  cured  by  their  use,  and 
those  who  are  suffering  from  a  long  residence  in  hot  climateft 
cannot  adopt  a  more  effectual  remedy  than  Hollowat's  Pills. 
They  are  also  the  best  family  medicine  extant. — Sold  by  all 
Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Hollowat's  Establishment,  314, 
Strand,  London. 


Printed  by  WiLLiiM  Bbadbdrt,  of  No.  13.  Upper  Wobom-place,  in  thg 
Parish  of  Si.  Pancras,  find  Fbisdebics  Mirio-KXT  EvAwa,  of  No.  J,  Cburch* 
jiow,  Stoke  Newingtou.  Iu?tli  la  tlie  Couiitjr  of  Middlese\,  Prioters,  at  ttieix 
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Loudon;  and  nubliahed  by  tham  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charlee-strcet,  in  the 
parwh  qI  St-  r.iul'a,  Co yeat- garden,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advcr- 
tiKCinents  and  ConmuinicfUipug  ^s  K'  t?  ApopB^SBO  TO  tub  £)i>{toa,^ 
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TTORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
J- J-  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  has  kindly  directed  the  Grounds  of 
Chiswick  House  to  he  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  visitors  to 
the  Society's  Gardens  at  the  next  Exhibition,  on  Satoeday, 
the  13th  Jdlt.  Tickets  are  issued  to  the  orders  of  Fellows  of 
the  Society  only,  at  this  office,  price  5s.  ;  or  at  the  Garden,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th  July,  at  75  iid  each,  but  then  also 
only  to  orders  signed  by  Fellows  of  the  Society.  But  respect- 
able strang:ers,  or  residents  in  the  country,  who  will  forward 
their  addresses  in  writing  to  the  Vice-Secretary,  21,  Regent- 
street,  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  11th  of  July,  may  obtain 
from  that  office  an  authority  to  procure  Tickets  on  this  occa- 
sion. No  official  orders  for  Tickets  will  be  issued  after  that  day. 
N.B.— No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  RegenUstreet  on  the  day 
of  Exhibition. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
The  Last  EXRIBTTION  THIS  SEASON  of  PLANTS, 
FLOWERS,  AND  FRUIT,  will  take  place  on  WEDNESDAY 
next,  July  3d.  Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens,  only  by 
orders  from  Fellows  of  the  Society,  price  5s.  each  ;  or  on  the  day 
of  Exhibition,  7s  Gd. 


KOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S-PARK, 
CONVERSAZIONE.— The  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  re- 
minded that  the  CONVERSAZIONE  will  be  held  at  the 
Gardens,  on  Saturday  nest,  July  6tb,  from  3  to  6  par,  ;  also, 
that  if  any  Fellows  of  the  Society,  or  their  friends,  have  any 
subject,  either  natural  or  artifiL-tal,  connected  with  Botany  ot 
sufficient  interest  to  be  exhibited,  and  will  kindly  inform  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Gardens,  they  will  be  sent  for,  or  may  be  for- 
warded by  carrier,  on  or  before  the  5th  of  July,  and  will  be 
carefully  returned  free  of  expense. 

HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.  have  to  offer  a  fin©  and  ex- 
tensive collection  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  in  strong 
established  plants,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
varieties  of  last  season,  at  Gs.,  9s.,  and  12s.  per  dozen  ;  also 
10  varieties  of  the  much  admired  Liliputian  Chrysanthemum, 
raised  by  Mr.  Bouamy,  of  Toulouse,  and  sent  out  last  summer 
for  the  first  time.     Price  Is.  each. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  H.  L.  and  Co.  have  imported  largely 
the  new  Cuntinental  Verbenas,  Phloxes,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  a  list 
of  which  can  be  had  on  application. — Clapton  Nursery,  June  29. 


EDWARD  DEN YER,  Nurseryman,  Loughborough- 
road,  Brixton,  within  three  miles  of  London,  informs  his 
kind  patrons  in  general  that  his  unrivalled  Collection  of  ROSES, 
reaching  to  nearly  1000  varieties,  are  now  in  bloom  and  free  to 
the  inspection  of  all  visitors,  Sundays  excepted.  Orders  taken 
at  this  time  and  executed  in  November  next.  Price  of  Standard 
Koses,  15s.  to  20s.  per  dozen.  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  <fcc. 
E.  D.  informs  his  friends  that  he  has  no  Seed  Shop  in  London. 

HERTFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES. 

EP.  FRANCIS'S  New  and   Extensive  Collection 
•  of  ROSES  is  now  in  bloom,  and  will  be  inperfection  the 
first  and  second  week  in  July.    The  morning  and  evening  are 
the  most  favourable  parts  of  the  day  for  seeing  them  to  advan- 
tage.    The  iu'-pection  of  amateurs  is  respectfully  solicited. 
Trains  from  Bishopsgate  Station  direct  to  Hertford. 
Hertford,  June  29, 


CHOICE  CINERARIA  SEED. 

LUCOMBE,  PINCE,  and  Co.  have  saved  from  a 
select  collection  of  all  the  newest  and  finest  varieties  of 
1850,  which  they  have  this  season  grown  in  great  perfection,  some 
Cineraria  Seed  of  excellent  quality,  and  they  beg  leave  to  ofTer 
it  for  sale  in  packets,  sealed  and  warranted  by  them  at  2s.  &d. 
and  55.  each,  free  by  post ;  if  sown  soon  etrong  plants  will  be 
produced,  which  will  flower  early  iu  1851, 
Exeter  Nursery,  June  29, 

CHOICE    SEEDS     FOR     PRESENT     SOWING 
which  can  be  confidently  recommended  : 
CINERARIA,  saved  from  the  best  named  prize  flowers,    s.  d. 

by  a  celebrated  grower,  per  paper  1    0 

ANTIRRHINUM,  saved  from  a  superb  collection,  per  paper  0    6 


PINK,  saved  from  named  show  flowers,  per  paper 
PANSY,  from  the  best  show  flowers,  saved  by  Thomson 

and  other  eminent  growers,  per  paper  1     0 

INTERMEDIATE  StOCKS,  6  beautiful  vars.,  collection    1    6 
GIGANTIC,  or  BROMPTON  STOCKS,  6  bright  and  dis- 
tinct colours,  collection  .  1    6 
BARNES'  EARLY  DWARF  CABBAGE,  per  paper      '.'.'.    0     6 
IMPROVED      NONPAREIL,      or      INCOMPARABLE 

EARLY  CABBAGE,  per  paper       0     6 

The  above  may  be  had  of    Wm.  Denyeb,   Seedsman  and 
Florist,  82,  Gracechurch-street,  London, 


GRAND     HORTICULTURAL     AND     FLORAL 
EXHIBITION.     Open  to  all  England. 
The    FIRST    EXHIBITION    of    the    LEEDS    HORTICUL- 
TURAL   and   FLi>RAL    SOCIETY    will    take    place    in    the 
INFIRMARY  GARDENS,  on  the  10th  and  llth  of  July. 

Upwards  of  100  Guineas  willbe  awarded  io  Prizes.  Cottagers' 
Prizes,  151.  Schedu  es  may  be  had  on  application  to 
J.  BncETON  and  4j.  Hicks,  Secretarifts,  Bn<?irate.  l.eed«. 


np  OSES — The  Collection  at  Sawbridgeworth  is  now  in 
XV  Full  Bloom.     The  Harlow  Station  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  Nursery. 
June  29.  Thomas  Rivfrb. 


EDWARD  GEORGE  HENDERSON,  Wellington- 
road  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  begs  to  inform  the 
public  that  he  can  now  supply  CINERARIA  SEED  at  2s.  Gd 
and  5s.  per  packet,  saved  this  year  from  all  the  chciice  named 
varieties,  whrch,  if  sown  now,  will  give  the  conservatory  a  very 
gay  appearance  next  winter.  Pre-payment,  by  stamps  or  other- 
wise, is  respectfully  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 


MESSKS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  jnst  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cephnlotaxis  Fortunii.  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercua  sclerophylla  and  inversa.  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  macrocephalum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  oT  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements; also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — Bagshot  Nurseries,  June  29. 


pARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— Grand  Trial 
V^  Exhibitions  for  Northern  verms  Southern  raised  varieties, 
^fty  Priaes— 7(.iJ  value.— Schedules  fertile  above  Exhibitions 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  Mr.  John  Keynes,  Salisbury  ; 
Mr.  John  Holland,  Middleton  ;  Mr.  W.  Bragg,  Star  Nursery, 
Slough  ;  Messrs.  T.  Scholefield  and  Son,  Koowothorpe,  near 
Leeds  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Wood,  Midland  Florist,  Nottingham  ;  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough  ;  Mr,  T.  Dubson,  Worton 
Cottage,  Isleworth  ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Derby;  the  Office  of 
this  Paper  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Treasurer,  Wace  Cottage, 
HoUoway.— The  Southern  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  on  Thursday,  July  25  ;  the  Northern  in  the 
County  Hall,  Derby,  on  Wednesday,  August  7. 

Subscriptions  received  by  any  of  the  above-named  parties. — 
Each  Exhibition  is  open  to  alt  England. 


TO  STRAWBERRY  GROWERS,  HORTICUL- 
TURISTS, &c.— Those  who  are  desirous  of  having  clean 
and  fine  Strawberries  are  informed  that  the  only  effectual 
method  of  so  securing  them  is  to  apply  ROBERTS'S  PATENT 
TILES,  which  protects  them  from  being  splashed  with  dirt 
during  heavy  rains,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  improves  the 
flavour  and  size  of  the  fruit,  and  secures  mauy  advantages  over 
the  old  plan  of  cultivation.  A  Pamphlet,  with  a  description  of 
the  Tiles,  together  with  several  other  appliances  for  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,  can  be  had  by  enclosing  three  postage  stamps  to 
Mr.  John  Roberts,  34,  Eastcheap,  London. 


COOPER'S  PATENT  PRESERVED  FRUITS,  in 
Syrup,  prepared  for  the  dessert  and  o'her  uses.  A  small 
hamper,  ontaining  an  assortment  of  various  kinds  of  fruit,  in 
half-pint  jara  (hermetically  closedj,  one  of  which  contains 
Raspberries  and  Currants  the  growth  of  the  year  1810,  and  is 
still  warranted  for  three  years  in  advance  for  family  purposes. 
For  an  order  for  7s.  directed  to  Mr.  John  Smith,  8,  St.  John- 
street,  Clerkenwell,  London,  a  hamper  wiU  be  delivered  free  of 
expense  to  any  part  of  London, 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

"WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


-^csr^^Twi 


J  "WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Worlis,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouse?,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  *fcc.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heal-,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots, 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings  ; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  &c.,  forwarded  on 
application, — J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  Kiog's-road,  Chelsea^  London, 


DIXON'S  NEW  (REGISTERED)  VENTILATOR. 
— This  Ventilator  is  much  neater  and  more  simple  than 
any  hitherto  invented,  can  be  made  of  any  shape,  or  size,  and 
can  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  any  other  part  of  a  win^iow.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  the  blinds,  or  opening  of  the  windows, 
and  if  accidentally  broken  can  be  repaired  by  any  glazier  at  the 
cost  of  a  single  pnne  of  glass.  Models  can  be  seen,  and  every 
information  obtaioed.  by  appljmg  to  the  London  agents. — 
James  Phillips  and  Co.,  1I(),  Bishopsgate-street,  Without. 

TO  HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORICULTORiL  SOCIETIES. 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  Manufacturer  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  and  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent's  Park,  solicits  attention  to  his  stock  of  Mar- 
quees and  Tents  of  every  variety,  and  suitable  for  all  climates. 
Orders  per  post  duly  attended  to.  Address,  Benjamin  Edginq- 
TON,  2,  Duke-street,  Southwdrk.   A  Warehouse,  208,  Piccadilly. 


GL.-VSS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.   have  the  pleasure  to 
handtheirNewListof  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash. 
CUT  TO  SIZE.  SHEET  SQUARES. 

16  oz,  from  2d.  to  3^d.  per  foot.  In  boxes  of  100  feet.    s.  d. 

21  31       5  Under 6  by  4. .,12    6 

,0        "        Qi     '  71       "  6  by  4  and  under  7  by  5.. ,16    S 

'°        "         "i    >>  'i       •'  7  by  5  „  8  by  6. .,13    6 

33         „         4     „  95       „  8  by  6  „        10  by  8. ..20    6 

100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting 
up,  at  2hd.  per  foot.    British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per 
foot,  according  to  size. 
HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 
of  50  feet  each  : 
6by4and  6J  bv41   ...  10s.  6d.  I  7  by  5  and  71  by  5J    ...12s.  Oti. 
8  by  6    „     S^byfii    ...13     6     |  8  by  7    ,,  lo'byS'     ...16    0 


MILK  PANS. 
12  in.  diameter 

14  „  

16  „  

18  „  

20  


CREAM    POTS, 
from  2s.  each. 


2s.  Od. 

2  6 

3  0 

3  6 

4  0 

4  6 

5  0 
0 


METAL  HAND  FRAMES. 
12  inches         Cs.  Od. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 


2  iu.  diameter 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


Os.  id. 
0    3 
0    4 
0     6 
0    8 

0  10 

1  0 
1  2 
1  4 
1     S 

BEE  GLASSES,  same  sizes. 


CUCUMBER  TUBES, 

inches  long  ...  Is 

, 1 

1 

„  1 

„  1 

, 1 


.Od. 

2 

4 

0 

8 
19 

0 


Open  tops.  Is.  extra. 

Glass  Shades ;   Tiles  and  Slates 
3s.  M.  per  df'zen  ;    Lamp  Shades  ; 
thickness.    Lactometers,  for  trying 
7s.  6d.  ;    6  do,,  10s.      Glass  Stands 
article  in  the  trade. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  AND  Co.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE.STREEr 
WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


of  any  size  ;  Wasp  Traps. 
Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 
the  quality  of  milk,  4  tubes. 

fur  Pianoforte,  and  every 


GLASS   FOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  &c. 


KM 

GLASSES  MILK  PANS 

PASTRY   PISS 


Fi-H    LLCBES 


"^>M^S»S^^^^^    BftCINTH  aOfftR  DISSS 


rgeruATiNCSBEE    cucumeER  classes 


-y  MILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
-*-  •  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2^d.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J^  to  1  inch  ia  thickness,  from 
id.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  _Milk  Pan.s  from 
12  to  2+  inches  diameter,  fiom  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tabes, 
from  12  to  24  inchca  long,  at  Id,  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  applicaiioa  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  "Withoutj  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway.  _^_____ 


pROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS? 

V^         FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Plate,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^(i.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  6d.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  hoses  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS.  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  arid  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paiuts,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  IS  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  MesBrs,  Cogam 
and  Co.,  4.S,  Leicester- square,  London. 


THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 
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GLAiiS  FOR  CUNSERVATOltlES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  M. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
leet  of  which  are  kept  reaJy  packed  for  i!x.ii;ediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  esiiaia'es  forwarded  on  iipijiication,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE.  THICK  CROWN  GLA3S,  GLASS 
TILES  find  SLATES.  WATER-PIPES,  PUoPAGATING 
GLASSES  GLASS  MILK  PANS.  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  HETLEr  and  Co.,  oo,  Sobo-square,  London. 

See  the  Gardeners^  Chroniole  first  Saturday  In  each  month. 

V^  U  C  U  M  B  E  R    AND    MELON    BOXES 

O  AND  LIGHTS. 

One  hundred  1,  2,  and  S-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  u^e.  Warranted  best  materials, 
paclied  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kiDgdom  ;  2-Hght  Boxes 
a.vA  Lights  from  11.  4s. '  Garden  Lights  of  every  description, 
Conseivatoriep,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
paits  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  inmoBtofthecountiesof  England.  Jas.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Ciaremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 

BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King'a- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  ilajeety  and 
H.  K.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
-widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  &;c,, 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
2,Ia!ay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowf,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-passafie,  Gracechurch-street. 


PIWLICO  SLATE  WORKS.  —  Cisterus,  Filters, 
Milk  and  Salting  vessels,  Corn  and  Flouv  Chests,  Sinks, 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Malting  and  other  Flooring,  Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators,  Garden  Edging,  Flower  Boxes,  Fine  pit 
Linings,  Hot-bed  Frames,  moveable  Cattle  Sheds,  Coping, 
Brain  Stones  and  Traps,  Sreps  and  Riser^;,  Balcony  Landings, 
Roofing  Slates,  ridge  roll  and  flap  ;  Waste  Slate  for  drains, 
Sun  Dials,  Fountains,  and  all  descriptions  of  p!ain  Slate  Work 
in  Town,  or  direct  from  Mr.  Magnus's  Works  in  North  Wales, 
ENAilELLED  SLATE  Chimney-pieces,  Billiard  Tables, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  Mural  Tablets,  &g.,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble,  surpassing  the  choicest  marbles  in  beauty  and 
durability,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  commonest  descrip- 
tions. Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  Maqnus 
3!)  and  40,  Upptr  Belgrave-place,  London. 

A  NTHONY'S  PATENT  AMERICAN  CHURN.— 

-i^  Canterbury  Colonists'  Rooms,  Adelphi. 

The  Churn  was  exhibiced  before  a  large  and  respectable  body 
of  the  colonists,  and  alihouj^h  the  weather  was  heavy  and  low- 
ering, and  much  against  butter-making  operations,  it  main- 
tained its  well-earned  reputation  by  producing  from  3  quarts  of 
cream  and  1  quart  of  sweet  milU,  3  lbs.  G  oz.  of  batter  in  12 
minutes.  The  butter  being  fully  prepared  in  the  churn  without 
human  hand  touching  it,  was  spread  on  bread  and  eaten  by 
those  present,  who  expressed  themselves  delighted  with  the 
exhibition. 

Kase's  Patent  American  Force  and  Suction  Pump,  Ransome'a 
Improved  Purifier  Canvas  Hose,  lined  with  Guttapercha,  tfcc. 

Key  and  Mitchell,  97,  Newgate-street,  London. 

GRAND  SCOTTISH  FETE,  HOLLAND  PARK. 
—The  new  Iron  CATTLE  HURDLES  used  for  enclosing 
the  ground  on  the  above  occasion,  in  Lord  Holland's  Park,  at 
Kensington,  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  20  each,  at  SI.  18s.  per  score. 
Apply  to  H.  Manning,  at  the  Holborn  Iron  Works,  251,  High 
Holbocn,  London.  A  portion  of  the  Hurdles  may  be  seen  in 
front  of  the  Grand  Stand,  and  at  the  Manufactory. 


DR.  S.  NEWINGTON'S  HAND-DRILL  HOES 
AND  CULTIVATORS,  to  the  frames  of  which  are  fitted 
Coulters  for  earthing  up  Potatoes  and  drawing  out  furrows  for 
seeds.  The  chisel-puinted  tines  have  moveable  hoeing  shares 
fitted  to  them,  which  can  be  removed  when  the  tioes  are  only 
reauii'ed  for  stirring.  These  shares,  which  are  made  of  any 
rc'quired  width,  hoe  from  2  to  4  inches  below  the  surface, 
according  to  the  soil ;  on  the  shares  being  removed,  the  tioes 
stir  from  5  to  6  inches  deep,  a  lad  being  enabled  to  hoe  2  acres 
of  Turnip?^,  &e.,  daily,  cutting  off  every  weed,  and  setting  out 
the  plants,  reducing  the  price  of  labour  from  4s.  to  Sd.  an  acre, 
or  being  able  to  htje  the  crop  sis  times,  and  much  m.ore  efi"ec- 
tually,  for  the  same  money  now  paid  for  hand-hofing.  Messrs. 
DcFAOK  and  Co.  will  exhibit,  at  the  Royal  A'^riculiura!  Show  at 
Exeter,  the  following  implements  invented  by  Dr.  Newxngton  : 
A  Drop  Drill  for  horse  power  ;  the  same  for  hand  power  ;  an 
implftment  to  supersede  broadcasting  seed  by  hand  for  borso 
power;  the  same  by  hand  power;  an  implement  for  broad- 
casting artificial  manures  or  depositing  it  in  rows  by  horse 
power  ;  the  same  by  hand  power  ;  a  horse  Dibble  ;  a  hand 
wheel  Dibble ;  a  subsoil  Plough ;  a  Scarifier  or  Cultivator ; 
a  paring  Plough  ;  a  single  horse  Plough  ;  hand  drill  Hoe 
and  Cultivators,  with  various  other  fittings;  a  strike  Plough. 
— Apply  to  Messrs.  Ddfauh  and  Co.,  21,  Red  Lion-square, 
London,  who  are  the  sole  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  Dr. 
Nlwington's  inventions. 


ASHBY'S     IlNDIA     export     PALE     ALE.  — 

■^^  London  Stores,  uoder  the  South- Western  Fi,ailway  Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-road,  India  Pale  Ale,  21^,,  18  gallons ; 
10s.  Hd.,  9  gallons  ;  Family  Ale,  IGs.,  13  gallons. — Chas.  Ashby 
and  Co.  invite  the  particular  attention  of  private  Families  and 
Clubs  to  their  PALE  ALE,  as  brewed  by  tbem  for  ths  COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS  for  the  past  20  years.  Supplied  iu  small 
casks  direct  from  the  Brewery,  Staines,  and  the  London  Stores, 
or  from  their  agents — Messrs.  W.  Hancock,  80,  Counaught- 
terrace,  Hvde-paik ;  Chidell  and  Stewart,  40,  Lime-street, 
City ;  W.  H.  Chaplin,  11,  Sebbon's-buildiogs,  Uppei*-atreet, 
Islington  ;  J.  Shenton,  Greenwich ;  W.  Ferguson,  Reading  ; 
Thos.  Berry,  Brighton  and  Lewes  ;  A.  J.  Richardson  and  Co., 
Portsea  and  Soutbsea ;  J.  Skidmore,  Rickmansworth ;  Cook- 
sey,  Brothers,  Southampton, 


PURE  WATh-R  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  tho3e  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes.  Threshing  Machines,  Deep- well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Ebtimates 
made. — Frelman  Roe  and  Hanson,  HydrauUc  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers  ;  Office,  70.  Strand,  London. 

GREENHOUSES. 

HENRY  FREEMAN,  Hothouse  Builder  and  Hot 
Watee  Appaeatds  Manufacturer,  Triangle,  Hackney, 
London,  begs  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  gentry  tohis  low 
prices  for  cash.  Good  substantial-built  Greenhouses,  fixed  com- 
plete, 42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  Odl.  ;  21  feet  long,  13  feet  wide, 
50i. ;  124  ffet  long,  10  feet  wide,  30J,  A  large  assortment  of 
Conservatories,  Hothouses,  Pits,  Melon  and  Cucumber  boxes,  f 
Iron  hand-lights,  Summer-bouses,  Seats,  &c.  Estimates  in 
the  above  line,  either  in  wood  or  iron. 


MARQUEES,  SUN-BLINDS,  RICK-CLOTHS,  &g. 
— Manufactory,  Old   Kent-road,   facing  the   Bricklayer's 
Arms  Railway  Terminus,  and  17,  Smithfield-bars,  London. 
"  The  guests  are  arriving  ;  my  villa  has  got 
Quite  a  park-like  appearance— a  beautiful  spot; 
The  band  on  the  lawn,  in  the  spacious  marquee. 
This  tent  for  our  dinner,  and  that  for  our  tea." 
Marquees  and  temporary  rooms  superbly  fitted  up  for  fetes, 
&c..  on  most  modej-a-e  terms,  by  THOMAS  EDGINGTON  and 
Co. — Tents  of  every  description,   Rick-cluths,   with  poles,  &,c. 
Tanned  Netting,  for  the  protection  of  fruic-trees  froiu  frost, 
blight,  and  birds,  and  for  the  security  of  fre^h  sown  seed  either 
iu  gardens  or  fields,  at  uopreeedeucedly  low  prices,  viz.,  Id.  per 
square  yard,  or  200  yards  for  14s.,  or  500  yards  lor  30s.,  or  lOoO 
yards  for  50s.     Sold  to  gardeners  and  shopkeepers  by  the  ere t. 
— New  Archangel  Mats  and  Scrim   Canvas  for  wall  fruic ;  Tar- 
paulings  for  houses  under  repair,  on  hire.     Orders  and  inquiries 
per  post  immediately  attended  to^ 

AGRICULTURAL      EDUCATION.— 
THE  COLLEGE,  MAIDSTONE. 
Visitor — His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Cantei'bury. 
President — The  Earl  of  Romney. 
Head  Master— David  Walker,  Esq.,M.A.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 
At  this    Institution   youths   are   instructed    in   the   general 
branches  of  science  bearing  on  Agriculture,   in  addition  to  the 
routine  of  a  commercial  and  mathematical  education. 

The  religious  education  is  superintended  by  a  resident  Clergy, 
man.  Terms  inclusive,  3U.  a  year. 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT. 

BROWN'S  PATENT  FUMIGATOR, 
manufactured  on  a  scale  applicable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, such  as  injecting  a  strong  volume  of  sniokeupon  growing 
Turnips  and  other  drilled  crops,  and  thus  obstructing  the 
ravages  of  the  fly.  Also  for  fumigating  Hops,  Wall  or  Standard 
Froit  Trees,  and  driving  vermin  from  their  haunts.  Price 
Eight  Guineas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  Trade  by  Messrs.  Cottam 
and  Hallam,  7(>,  Oxford-street,  London,  where  the  Engine  may 
be  seen  in  operation. 


BELL'S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  is  ready  for 
use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  coat  of  oil-paint.  For  beauty 
it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE  CU  f 
STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or  any 
other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement,  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3  cwt.,  at  8s.,  15s.,  and  21s. 
casks  inclusive.  ' 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS,— Invaluable  for  cheapness, 
beauty,  and  pcimanence  ;  not  half  the  cost  of  other  paints' 
always  ready  tor  u.-^e,  will  keep  good  for  years,  and  therefore 
well  suited  for  expitrtatiou.  JJrilliant  black,  2s. ;  rich  brown 
25.  dd.  ;  greens  and  light  colours  4s.  per  gallon.  ' 

G.Bell  and  Co.,  2,  Wellington-street,  Goswell-street,  London. 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAINING:  THE  DERBY 
LEVEL,— A  Very  Superior  Draining  Level,  of  great  sim- 
plicity, price  31.  5s..  to  be  had  of  the  Maker,  Mr.  John  Davis, 
Optician,  Derby.  The  above  is  securely  packed  and  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  empire. 

~ENORMOUS~SAVING!      GOING  WIT"C"THE   TIMEST 

HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  for  less  than  ONE 
SHILLING  per  DAY.  The  articles  and  jiumerous 
Teferenccs  may  be  seen,  and  a  list  of  prices  had  at  Mary 
Wedlaee  and  Co.'s,  118,  Fenchurch-street.  A  Pamphlet  on 
the  above  mav  be  had,  each  (post  free)  Is.     Also 

HOW  TO  MAKE,  Cut,  Cart,  and  Stack  HAY,  for  less  than 
HALF  the  usual  cost,  in  any  county  and  in  any  woatber.— 
K.B.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above  may  be  had,  each  (puat  free)  Is, 

A  BOON  TO  THE  FARMERS. 
Tj^ARMERS,   be  of  good  cheer,    all  is  not  yet  lost. 
-»-        Come  to  us,  you  will  find  us  ready  to  meet  tho  times  I 

As  you  cannot  get  the  same  price  for  your  produce,  so  we 
cannot  expect  from  you  the  same  price  for  our  IMPLEMENTS, 
and  without  first-class  manufactured  Implements  you  cannot 
stand  these  times  !  By  inclosing  two  stamps,  a  list,  with  illus- 
trations, will  be  forwarded.  Real  makers  of  what  they  sell. — 
Most  liberal  discount  for  cash. 

"pORT  NATAL,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AUSTRALIA. 

■*-  Emigrants  are  informed  Mart  Wedlake  and  Co.  have 
from  time  to  time  supplied  the  first  eetth-rs  to  Swan  River  and 
J^rt  N.tal.  and  all  the  Australian  Colouies,  with  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMfLEMtiNrS,  and  tools  of  firsUrate  class.  They 
beg  an  inspection  of  their  stock.— N.B.  Purchasers  may  have 
the  benefit  of  an  imroduction.    Most  liberal  discount  tor  cash. 


CCHOOL    FOR    GENERAL    AND    SCIENriFIC 

^  EDUCATION  (especially  with  regard  to  Agriculture), 
Wiekham  Market,  Sutlblk,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rendlesham,  M  P.,  Conducted  by  Mr,  G. 
Dowues.  The  Classical  and  Mathematical  brai^ches  are  en- 
trusted to  a  Graduate  of  Cambridge,  the  Commercial  and  other 
departments  to  efficient  Assistant  Masters.  A  Laboratory, 
collection  of  Philosophical  Apparatus,  Library,  &c,,  are 
attached  to  the  School.  Terms  are  moderate  and  inclusive, 
and  may  he  known  upon  application  to  Mr,  G.  Downes,  Wick- 
ham  Market,  Suffolk, 

A  vacancy  for  an  articled  Pupil. 


MRS.  LOUDON  begs  to  give  Notice  that  sbe  ceased 
to  Edit  the  Weekly  Journal  entitled  THE  LADIES' 
COMPANION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  with  No.  27,  com- 
pleting the  first  volume,  and  that  she  has  no  longer  the 
slip:hte-it  conm^cunn  with  that  Paper.- Bayswa^er,  June  20. 

MECHP3  DESKS,  WORK-BOXES,  and  TEA- 
CHE3TS,  4,  Leadenhall-strect,  London,  combine  all  that 
is  superb  and  cheap,  with  the  most  approved  patterns,  invented 
by  himself,  manufactured  on  his  own  premises,  where  may  ba 
seen  some  of  the  richest  specimens  in  the  world  of  Papier 
Mache  Goods,  Dressing-cases,  iiagatelle-tabies.  Ivory  Chess-men 
and  Chess-boards,  rich  Card-cases,  TabletP,  and  iu  fact  every- 
thing for  the  work-table  and  dressing- toilet,  displayed  in  a  style 
of  elegance  not  surpassed  by  any  in  this  kingdom.  Mechi  is 
the  sole  and  original  inventor  of  the  Castellated  Tooth-brushes, 
Magic  Strop  and  Paite,  the  Peculiar  S:eel  Razor,  the  Cushioned 
Bagatelle.tablts,  and  various  improvements  in  Portable  Desks 
and  Dressing-cases  combined. 

1\/XETCALFE  and  Co.'s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 

l^X  BRUSH  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thorouglily  into  the 
divisions  of  th:^  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose. — Is.  An  Improved  Clothes-Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Fleah- 
Briishes  of  in)proved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
Brushes,  which  act  iu  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durabiUty,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing,  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrn.-',  Sponge,  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
BiNGLEr,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establishment,  13U  b,  OxfLiiJ-street, 
one  door  from  Holies-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  2s.  per  box. 

Caution.  —  Beware  of  the  words  "From  jyiETCALFE's," 
adopted  by  some  houses. 


^I^HE  HIPPOPOTAMUS  presented  by  H.  H.  the 
-*-  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  is 
exhibited  daily  from  One  to  Six  o'clock,  at  their  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Lite  Guards  will 
perforui,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Hall,  every  Saturday,  at 
Pour  o  clock.     Admission  One  Shilling,  on  Mondays  Sixpence. 


a^'HE  TEETH. — How  often  do  we  find  the  human 

-»-  face  divine  disfigured  by  neglecting  the  chiefest  of  ita 
ornamentj*,  and  the  breath  made  disagreeable  to  companions 
by  uoa-attentiun  to  tho  Teeth  !  Though  perfect  in  their  struc- 
ture and  composition,  to  kei.'p  them  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state 
requires  some  little  trouble  ;  and  if  those  who  are  blessed 
with  uell-formed  Teeth  knew  how  soon  djcay  steals  into  tho 
mouth,  making  unsightly  what  otherwise  are  delightful  to 
admire,  and  desigoated  unhealthiness  by  the  impurity  of  the 
oreaih,  they  would  spare  no  expense  to  chase  away  these  fatal 
blemishes.  But  although  most  ladies  are  careful,  and  even, 
particular  in  these  delicate  matters,  yet  few  are  suflieiently 
aware  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  avoiding  all  noxious  or 
mineral  substances  of  an  acrid  nature,  and  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  cheap  Tooth  Powders  of  the  present  day 
are  composed.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  point  out  Messrs. 
Rowlands'  Odonto,  or  Pe-url  Deatritice,  a?  a  preparation  frea 
from  all  injurious  elements,  and  cmineatly  calculated  to  em- 
bellish and  preserve  the  dental  structure^  to  impart  a  grateful 
ti-agrance  to  the  breath,  and  to  embellish  and  perpetuate  the 
graces  of  the  mouih. — Ladies'  Gazette  of  Fashion. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO 
Is  a  white  powder  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most 
recherche  iugredieuLS  of  the  oriental  herbal,  of  inestimabla 
value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Ttech,  strengthening 
the  Gums,  and  iu  rendering  the  breath  s\veet  and  pure.  Prica 
2s.  9d.  per  box. — Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  HattoD- 
gardea,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


IKON    AND     WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

'XiHOMAS    PERRY     AND     SONS, 

J-  252,  OXFORD-STREET  (near  HYDE  PARK), 

And   Hightieldi   Foundiy  and    W^rought-iron    Works,  Bilston, 

Staffo^d^hire,  Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 
Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  »fec. ; 
Deer,  teheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 
Hare  and  Rabhit-proof  Wire  Fencing; 
Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 
And  Government  Contractors. 
The  works  of  Messrs.  Pekry  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  first  iron  distiict,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 
with   the   greatest  facility,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.    The  show- 
rooms contain  an  immeuse  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 
and.  Wire-work,  and  are  the  largest  in  London,     AnIUuslrated 
Catalogue  of  Badsteads,  with  dimensiuns  ami  piices,  sent  on 
application,  post-free. 


•■pHE  SUMMER  RIDE  OR  PROMENADE.— The 
i-  peculiar  virtues  of  C.  and  A.  OLDRIDGE'S  BaLM  OF 
COLUMBIA  completely  remove  the  difiiculty  experienced  by 
Ladies  in  preserving  their  ringlets  after  exercise  ;  its  use  so 
invigorates  the  hair,  that  tresses,  previously  the  straightest  and 
most  destitute  of  curl,  rapidly  acquire  a  vigour  which  main- 
tains in  permanent  ringlets  the  head-dress  of  the  most  perse- 
vering votary  of  the  ball-room,  the  ride,  or  the  promenade. 
After  the  Minerals  and  Vegetables  of  the  Old  World  have 
been  compounded  in  all  imaginable  ways  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  di-icover  so  important  a  debideratum,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Western   Hemisphere  for  furnishing  the  basis  of 

OLDKIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
the  efficacy  of  which  in  preserving,  strengthening,  and  renew- 
ing the  hair  has  become  a  matter  of  notoriety  among  all  civi- 
lised nations.  Its  restorative  virtues  are  indeed  a  proverb,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  attestations  to  its  infallibility  iu  repro- 
ducing hair  upon  persons  otherwise  hopelessly  bald,  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time  by  the  Proprietors,  13,  Wullington- 
street  North,  Strand,  a  few  doors  above  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on 
the  opposite  side. 

3s.  *irf,,  Gs.,  and  lis.  per  Bottle  ;  no  other  prices  are  genuine. 
When  you  ask  for  "  Oldridge's  Balm,"  never  let  the  shop- 
keepers persuade  you  to  buy  any  other  article  as  a  sub-titute. 


OLD  FEATHER  BEDS  RE-DRESSED,  AND 
PURIFIED  BY  STEAM  WITH  PATENT  MACHINERY. 
—This  new  process  of  dressing  not  only  reuioves  allimpuritieSj 
but  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased, 
and  consequently  the  bed  rendered  much  fuller  and  softer,—. 
Charge  for  dressing,  od.  per  lb.  Old  and  Mothy  Mattresses 
effectually  cured  and  removed,  fetched  and  returned,  carriage 
free,  within  five  miles.— Heal  and  Son's  List  of  Bedding,  con- 
taining full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to  their  factory,  IDij  (oppooite.ihe  chapelj, 
Tottenham-court-road,  London. 

TOOTHACHE  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  using 
BRANDE'S   ENAMEL   for   tilliug  dcca,\ing   Teeth,    and 
rendering  thom  sound  and  painless.     Price  \s.    Enough  for 
several  Teeth.      The  only  substance  approved  t;y  6he  medical' 
faculty,  as  being  unattended  with  pain  or  danger,  au^  the  goofi' 
eti'ec's  of  which  are  permanent. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  the  United  Kin:;dom.     Twenty  really 
authorised  Testimonials  accompany  each  box,  with  fall  3ii'ec-___ 
tions  for  use.     Sent  free,  by  return  for  post,  by  J.  WILLIS,  24, 
EAST    TEMPLE    CHAMBERS,    WHLTEFRlARS,    FLEET- 
STllEET,  LONDON,  in  return  for  13  penuy  stamps. 

CAUTION. — The    great   success   of   this   preparation    has 
induced    numerous    unskilful    persons    to    pi-oduce     spurious      I 
imitations;  and  to  Copy  BKANDE'S  ENAMEL  AdvertisementB.      | 
It  is  needful,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  impo.iiiious,  by      \ 
seeing  that-the  name  of  John  Willis  accompanies  each  packet*     I 


Hj^'O  BE  LET,  on  advantageous  terms,  an  eatablis-hed 
-ft-  NURSERY,  in  a  northern  county,  withiu  a  mile  of  tho 
Great  North-Western  Railway,  ooncaiuing  abouf  five  acres. 
It  is  well  stocked  with  young  mid  tlirii-iiig  sruif,  nhich  will  he 
turned  over  at  a  reasonable  valuation.  Tlie  present  proprietor 
retires  in  consequence  of  a  pvessur;;  of  busiueds  of  a  Vfiy  dif- 
ferent character.  An  active  person  will  Hud  this  a  good  chance 
fur  the  investment  of  a  moderate  capital.  It  may  be  had  with 
or  without  Three  Cottages  and  a  Barn,  A  smalt  Greenhousa 
will  be  available,  if  necessary,  dIso. 
Apply  to  ilr.  S.  Williamson,  Wiuh  M'.vcliant,  Over,  Cheshire. 

^  TO  NURSERYMEN,  GARDENERS,  &ic. 

TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  t!»o  Leasa  ot  the  well- 
known  and  long  established  PARADISE  NURSERY, 
Hornsey-toad,  Islington.  The  whole  <a'  part  of  the  Glass  and 
Stock  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation.— Further  particulars  may 
be  had  by  applying  to  Messrs.  Protiieroe  aud  JIorris,  Leyton- 
stone,  Et^sex  ;  nr  to  Mr.  Wm.  Pamplih.  jun..  "u  th<^  iirumises. 

PENTONVILLE A  COTTAGE-BUILT  HOUSE, 
near  the  Chapel,  TO  BE  LET,  No.  4,  Collier-sireet,  in 
substantial  and  ornamental  repair,  oout.iiumg  five  bed-rooms, 
two  parlours,  and  drawing  room  :'J  feet  i.y  i6;  replete  with 
family  convenieuccs,  with  good  garden,  weil  stocked,  and  sudq- 
mer-house. 

l\[ay  be  viowed,  and  particulars  h'ld  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  8,' 
St.  John-street,  Clerkmwell,  Loud'tn.       

Hj^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  Wholobule  Department 
-L    of  an  Old  and  Highly-respectuble  Loudou  Seed  Establiab- 

ment ;  aiiy  one  wishing  to  embark  iu  tho  trade,  or  10  add  to 
I  the.r  own  business,  will  find  this  an  ojtportunity  rarely  to  be. 

met  with.— Ajiply  to  Messrs.  Sidrmt  and  Simpson,  8,  Welliog- 
j  ton-street,  London-bridge, 
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MAYLE'S  MODEL  FUCHSIAS  FOR  1850.— No 
grower  can  expect  to  T\in  a  prize  at  any  of  the  prhicipal 
exhibitions  in  -town  or  country  without  these  magnifictut 
reflexed  varieties. 

Messrs.  Mai'i^e  and  Co.  will  send  out  their  SEVEN  NEW 
FUCHSIAS  on  the  20th  June,  extra  strong  plants.  From  the 
Tery  high  opinions  expressed  of  their  merits  b>  Dr.  Lindley,  Mr. 
Xrlennv,  Jjc,  they  require  no  further  comment  from  us.  They 
are  the  thincs  of  the  eeasoii,  and  must  be  had  by  all  who  Tiish 
to  keep  pace  w^ith  ihe  times. 

No.  i,  DiiDEM,  was  fihown  at  "Walsall,  near  Birmingham, 
with  tno  blooms.  May  S  h,  iind  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 
•Judges'  opinion  :  "  By  far  the  best  ever  raised." 

Also  first  prize  at  Wolverhampton,  May  '25,  against  some  fine 
■oli3er  specimen  varieties  ;  and  first-class  certificate  awarded  at 
^he  Birmingham  and  Midland  Society  onthe'2(J;h. 

Those  in  bloom  were  exhibited  at  Chiswick  and  Regent's- 
park  Jane  shows.  The  earliest  orders  will  securu  the  strongest 
.plants.  Circulars  can  be  had.  Also  Mr.  Uojlea*  superb  Gera- 
niums, a  few  extra  strong  b  ooming  plants  being  left. 

Stove,  Greenhouse,  Beddiug  Plants,  &c.,  including  every 
novelty  of  ihp  season.— 105,  New-sireet.  BirminghHm. 


he  pays  the  institution  produce  no  advantage  to  him- 
self;  he  is  more  likely  to  be  elected  if  he  keeps  his 
pockets  buttoned  up. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  votes  that  each 
candidate  obtained  on  the  last  occasion  with  the 
amount  of  his  previous  subscriptions  to  the  insti- 
tution, is  highly  instructive.  The  returns  officially 
published  give  the  following  result : 

lutstJpTol  No.  of  Votes.  Name. 

12   77   Geeen. 

7    187   Battet. 

5   289    Cocks. 

5    480  (elected)    ...  Shepherd. 


BASS  AND  BROWN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 
CATALOGUE  sent  prepaid  for  four  penny  stamps,  for 
postage.  This  C-italogue  contains  a  rich  assortment  of  the 
newest  and  best  plants  which  can  be  procured.  The  stock  of 
BEDDINS  PLANTS  is  unusually  strong  and  fine.  Several 
thousand  plants  of  Verbenas  are  now  readj  fur  sending  out,  as 
^ell  as  our  collection  of  other  plants  for  beddint?,  the  stock  of 
which  is  also  very  extensive,  consisting  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Ana^^allis,  Bouvardias, 
<Japheas,  Heliotropes,  Plumbagos,  Lantauas,  Salvias,  Lobelia 
Erinus  grandiflora  and  compacta  alba,  Zanschneria  califor- 
uica,  (be. 

Persons  requiring  Plants  for  leds  may  depend  on 
receimng  a  supply,  strong,  and  in  fine  condition,  at  low 
prices. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbnry.  Sufiblk. 

PLANTS    OF    CABBAGE,    SAVOY,  KALE,  BROCCOLI, 
CAULIFLOWER,   AiND  CELERY. 

JOHN  CATTKL.L,  Seedsman  and  Nurserijian, 
.Westerham,  Kent,  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  public 
that  Plants  of  his  superiur  true  sorts  of  the  above  are  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forivarded,  as  usual,  to  order,  on  receipt  of 
postage  stamps  or  Fost-uiEce  orders,  at  the  undernamed  prices, 
basket  or  mat  and  package  included  ; 

All  the  sores  of  early  Cabbage,  Savoy,  and  Kale,  including 
Brussels  Sprouts,  4s.  Gd.  per  lUOO  ;  all  the  sorts  of  Autumn 
and  Spring  Broccoli  and  Ucd  and  White  Celery,  6s.  per  lOOO  ; 
'Caulidonv-i',  early  and  lale,  aud  Red  C.ibbag",  Od.  per  100  ; 
Dcumhead  orOattle  Cabbage,  3s.  Gd,  p.  1000.— fd.  per  1000  less 
when  no  mat  or  package  is  required.  Packages  of  lOUO  and 
4ipwards  delivered  free  ef  carriage  to  the  Edeubridge  Station 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway. 

Seeds  ot  Cat  tell's  superior  *•  D  warf  Barnes,"  and  his  "  Dwarf 
Reliance  "  Cabbage,  myy  be  had  in  packets,  by  post,'  for  12 
.penny  stamps  per  packet,  the  former  containing  1  oz.,  as 
usual,  and  the  latter  rt  02. 


4 
4 
4 
0 
0 

0    358  (elected)   .. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


137     RUDLAND. 

68    Robinson. 

147   Snow. 

171    Maesoall. 

101    Appleby. 

Beach. 
Brown. 
22 Evans. 

11      HURDEN. 

188  Fitzgerald, 

20  Hopkins. 

98  Schneider. 

4  Carter, 

—  Skeates. 

So  that  it  appears  that  Beach,  who  had  never  sub- 
scribed one  farthing,  polled  almost  five  times  as  many 
votes  as  Green  who  had  subscribed  12  years,  or  as 
Robinson  who  had  subscribed  four  years.  It  also 
shows  that  Fitzgerald,  an  applicant  brought  for- 
ward by  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  having  paid 
nothing,  was  better  placed  upon  the  poll  than  Battey 
who  had  given  his  hard  earnings  for  seven  long  years. 

It  is  evident  that  this  method  of  managing  matters, 
although  it  may  afford  a  wretched  triumph  to  a  few 
nurserymen,  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  charity, 
unless  it  is  immediately  put  an  end  to.  It  com- 
pletely justifies  the  assertion,  which  we  have  often 
heard  made,  that  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent 
Institution  would  become  a  mere  nurserymen's 
convenience. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  committee  to  come 
forward   at   once  with    some    declaration,   and    as 


EDWARD  BiSCK,  SLATE   WORKS,  ISLBWORTH, 
SLATE  CISTERNS,  &e.;  COLE'S  PATENT. 
"C"      BECK  iuforms  Horticulturists   and    the   Public  I  quickly  as  possible  with  some  bye-law,  the  effect  of 
-Ci.  generally  that  Mr.  Cole  has  granted  him  the  use  of  his    which  shall  be  in  the  first  place  to  limit  the  candi- 
ratent  tor  the  unexpired  term,  and  ne  is  now  able  to  supply     j   i        i      n,  i       i  t  i        -u  <      iU 

SLATE  CISTERNS  fastened  without  iron  bolts  or  the  usual 
oil  cement,  thereby  doing  away  with  the. diMcuUy  which  has 
hitherto  existed  of  forwarding  such  articles  by  rail  or  waggon, 
^sed  and  ready  for  use  instead  of  in  pieces,  as  heretofore. 

E.  B.  will  he  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of 
Cisterns,  or  any  other  Slate  articles  manufactured  by  him,  sueh 
as  Orange  Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Shelves,  Garden-path 
Edging,  Hot-water  Tank  Covers,  Flower  Boxes  for  Balconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  for  Orchidaceous  Houses,  (fee,  all 
■of  which  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  on 
application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drawings,  and  in 
specifications.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kepton  sale. 

N.B. — Dairies  fitted  either  with  Shelves  or  Milk  Pans,  of 
very  neat  appearance. 


T  UCOMBE,  PINCE,  and  CO.  beg  to  call  public 
-fl— ^  attention  to  their  Advertisement  in  the  last  week's  Numbers 
ot  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  "  JuurDat,"of  PENlSTEMaN 
CYANANTHUS,  and  to  Sir  W.  Hooker's  description  and 
drawing  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine"  for  September,  1819, 
Fine  healthy  plants  will  be  ready  on  the  15th  July. 
Exeter  Nursery,  June  23. 


SATUBDA  Y,  JUNE  29,  1850. 

MEETIKGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MojtDAT,        July        ] -Entomological 3  p.m. 

TunsBAT,  —  2-Horticii!tural    3  P.M. 

Wed.^ksdat,    ~         b  — Koyal  Botaaic  Gardena 2  p.m. 

TnuaaDAi.        —         4— Zoological 3  p.m. 

CovNTRT  Shows.— Monday.  July  1:  Slough  Pink. -Tuesday.  July  2: 
'Hainpshira  Hoiiiciilturaf.aaU  Halhtead  Floral  and  Horticultural.— Weduea- 
day,  July  3:  York  Horlicukural.— Thursday,  July  -1:  Diss  Horticultural. 


dates  to  those  who  have  been  subscribers  to  the 
charity,  and  secondly  to  secure  the  pension  to  those 
who  have  subscribed  longest ;  so  that  no  contest 
shall  be  possible  except  among  those  who  shall  have 
subscribed  the  same  number  of  years.  Thus  suppose 
there  were  two  vacancies  and  five  candidates,  of 
whom  A  has  subscribed  7  guineas,  0  and  D  5  each, 
B  and  E  4  each ;  then  A  would  be  elected  without 
poll,  C  and  D  would  go  to  the  poll  for  the  second 
vacancy,  and  B  and  E  would  be  excluded  for  that 
time. 

That  such  a  course  would  produce  a  great  acces- 
sion to  the  income  of  the  charity  is  highly  probable ; 
but  whether  it  would  or  would  not,  is  of  much  less 


consequence  than  putting  an  end  to  jobbing,  and  j  ^^  these  plants 


have  in  all  cases  delicate  hair-like  roots,  which  re- 
main for  years  without  any  considerable  increase  in 
diameter  ;  such  roots  cannot  foice  their  way  through, 
a  soil  which  offers  much  resistance  to  their  progress. 
Therefore  clays,  stitf  loams,  and  any  other  adhesive 
compact  kinds  of  earth,  are  unsuitable  to  them.     Ex- 
cluding these  we  have  nothing  left  except  sand,  very 
sandy  loam,  and   decayed   vegetable   matter  ;    and 
those  substances  intermingled  form,  in  fact,  the  very 
soil  that  American  plants  demand.     The  idea  of  peat 
being  essential  is  a  mistake  ;  it  is  a  very  good  mate- 
rial, because  it  consists  of  sand  and  decayed  vege- 
table matter  ;   and  so  will  any  other  mixture   of 
the  kind  be  also  a  good  material.     Decayed  leaves, 
fragments  of  rotten  branches,  dead  roots,  (probably 
charcoal),  and  such  matters  mixed  withsand,in  order 
to  prevent   the   soil   from   becoming   too   compact, 
replace  it  perfectly.     The  only  value  of  peat  consists 
in  its  being  a  good  natural  mixture  of  what  is  wanted, 
and  readily  procurable  in  large  quantities,  in  many 
districts.     As  to  the  addition  of  loam,  the  necessity 
of  that  depends,  we  imagine,  upon  little  except  its 
po«-er  of  retaining  moisture  longer   than   dead   or 
decayed  vegetable  matter.     Provided  the  requisite 
moisture  can  be  constantly  secured,  loam  ceases  to 
have   value.     As   to   manure,    no   mistake   can   be 
greater  than  to  suppose  that,  because  plants  happen 
to  grow  in  poor  barren  soil,  they  prefer  it.     With  the 
single   exception   of  Conifers,   we   believe  that  all 
known   plants   are   improved   by   manure  skilfully 
applied,  provided  it  is  not   in  too  recent  a  state. 
Phosphates,  sulphates,  and  azotised  matter  in  small 
quantities  are  the  all  but  universal  food  of  plants, 
and  "Americans"  like  them  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bours.    If  any  one  doubts  it  he  has  only  to  drench 
them  now  and  then  with  weak  liquid  manure  ;  that 
made  from  Peruvian  guano,  or  cow-dung,  is  the  most 
active,  apparently  in  consequence  of  its  abounding, 
so  much  in  phosphates. 

There  must  be  free  and  constant  access  of  moisture, 
without  stagnation.  In  this  respect  "Americans" 
offer  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  the  I'oots  of 
all  plants,  if  to  be  kept  in  high  health,  must  have 
free  and  constant  access  to  moisture,  and  without 
stagnation.  That  is  the  law.  What  then  is  peculiar 
in  American  plants  is  merely  this,  that  their  roots 
are  much  more  quickly  dried  up  than  the  roots  of 
other  plants.  They  are  not  thick,  fleshy,  cellular 
masses,  coated  with  a  spongy  bark  capable  of  detain- 
ing moisture  with  great  force.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are,  as  has  been  already  stated,  and  as  we  all 
know,  delicate  hair-like  fibres,  whose  bark  is  little 
more  protection  to  them  than  the  skin  of  a  leaf. 
Such  being  their  structure,  they  are  emptied  of  what- 
ever fluids  they  may  contain  the  moment  that  the 
earth  in  contact  with  them  becomes  dry  ;  and  once 
emptied  they  necessarily  perish.  All  those  direc- 
tions, therefore,  which  insist  upon  keeping  the  level 
of  American  beds  completely  below  the  surrounding 
surface,  when  the  situation  is  not  naturally  damp, 
are  founded  upon  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  nature 


We  are  informed  that  the  rare  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  hot  and  greenhouse  plants^  the  property  of 
his  late  Majesty  William  II.,  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, will  be  publicly  sold  by  auction  in  the  month 
of  August  nest.  The  catalogue  of  this  superb  col- 
lection is  now  preparing,  and  will  be  published 
shortly :  on  its  appearance,  we  shall  return  to  this 
interesting  subject. 

Messrs.  Garraway  and  Co.,  of  Bristol,  and  Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  Gloucester,  have  achieved  an  unen- 
viable success.  They  have  managed  to  fasten 
upon  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  an 
annuitant,  who  has  not  paid  one  farthing  to  the  funds 
of  the  charity,  at  the  expense  of  others  who  have 
subscribed  to  it  for  years.  Edward  Beach,  ivho 
has  never  subscribed  one  farthing,  is,  after  five 
struggles,  elected  as  a  pensioner,  while  James  Green, 
who  has  subscribed  for  12  j/ears,  is  passed  over. 

If  this  is  not  a  discreditable  job,  we  do  not  know 
what  a  job  is.  Had  the  intention  been  to  ruin  the 
■charity,  a  more  certain  course  could  not  have  been 
taken ;  for  it  is  clear  that  nothing  is  gained  by  sub- 
scribing to  its  funds ;  on  the  contrary,  to  subscribe 
is  to  be  declared  ineligible.  Why  should  a  gardener 
now  continue  .to  subscribe  when,  he  sees  that  those 
are  best  off  who  give  nothing  ?     The  guineas  tha^ 


rendering  it  impossible  to  prefer  strangers  to  the 
true  and  steady  friends  of  the  institution. 

The  following  fact  seems  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  our  readers  :  Raiu  at  Chiswick — 1850. 

Inches. 

January  ...         ...  1.43 

February...         ...  0.95 

March      0.13 

April        1.79 

May  ;..         ...  1.84 

1st  to  24th  of  June         0.39 

6.53 

Average  amount  for  the  whole  year — about  24  inches. 
Hence  it  appears  that  about  Q\  inches  have  fallen 
in  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  leaving  the  com- 
plement of  17  J  inches  for  the  next  six  months. 

A  FORTNIGHT  siuco  WO  drew  attention  to  some 
sound  practical  observations  by  Messrs.  Standish,  of 
Bagshot,  upon  the  cultivation  of  American  Plants. 
That  the  instruction  thus  conveyed  was  the  result  of 
experience  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  operations 
which  it  described.  That  the  practicejs  also  strictly 
conformable  to  theory  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
show. 

The  three  points  which  a  gardener  must  attend  to, 
if  he  wishes  to  grow  American  plants  well,  are  the 
following: — 1,  the  soil  must  be  loose  and  rich; 
2,  there  must  be  free  and  constant  access  of  moisture 
without  stagnation  ;  and  3,  there  must  be  no  chalk. 
In  these  three  rules  the  whole  art  and  mystery  con- 
sists ;  and  all  the  tedious  directions  which  books 
contain  on  the  subject  are  either  superfluous  or  are 
included  in  them. 

The  soil  must  be  light  and  rich.  Peat  is  not  in- 
sisted upon  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  other  substances  will  answer  the  same  purpose, 
provided  they  are  in  the  same  mechanical  condition. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.     "  American  "  plants 


Why  chalk  should  be  offensive  to  them  we  are 
unable  to  explain.  Such  is  certainly  the  fact;  and 
we  apprehend  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
American  plants  at  Knap  Hill  and  Bagshot  are  so 
much  finer  than  any  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  is 
essentially  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  lime  in 
the  water  of  all  the  latter  district.  It  appears  from 
analysis  that  while  London  water,  that  is  to  say 
Thames  water,  contains  16  grains  of  lime  in  a  gallon, 
Bagshot  water  contains  only  one  grain,  or  less. 

The  true  difficulty,  then,  in  growing  American 
plants,  is  not,  as  is  generally  alleged,  the  want  of 
proper  soil,  for  that  may  be  made  anywhere,  but  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  ;  and  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  a  very  material  differ- 
ence would  not  be  found  in  those  places  where 
American  plants  grow  badly  if  rain-water  alone 
were  used  in  watering  them,  instead  of  that  from 
pumps  and  ditches. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  what  letters  we 
have  received  upon  the  subject  of  the  Names  of" 
Plants.  That  signed  "  Nome/iclator"  ably  expresses 
the  views  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  absolute 
change  in  scientific  nomenclature  when  introduced 
into  familiar  language.  As  it  is  probable  that; 
others  will  also  reach  us,  and  as  we  are  anxious 
that  both  sides  of  the  question  should  be  fully 
and  fairly  argued,  we  defer  such  remarks  as  we 
may  ourselves  have  to  offer  until  somewhat 
more  time  shall  have  been  given  for  our  cor- 
respondents to  express  their  opinions.  That  they 
zoill  express  their  opinions  we  earnestly  hope ;  foe 
this  is  no  light  matter  ;  and  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken,  the  present  is  one  of  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  that  can  be  taken  for  collecting  the 
views  of  intelligent  persons.  Many  readers  of  oun 
columns  will  no  doubt  shrink  from  expressing  pub- 
licly any  opinion  whatever.   In  such  cases  we  would 
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e-^estly  solicit  them  to  tavour  us  P^ff-^'J'^^ 
their  sentiments,  so  that  ^ve  may  collect  the  ^otes 
on  both  sides  for  our  own  guidance  ;  and  we  promise 
to  report  the  result  faithfully  for  the  general  benefit. 
The  best  way,  perhaps,  of  expressing  an  opinion, 
without  offering  an  argument,  will  be  to  say  merely, 
"  I  agree  with  the  Editor,"  or  "  I  differ  from  the 
Editor,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

EXPERIENCE  TEACHES  FOOLS. 
I  TOOK  your  advice— bought  "  A  Packet  of  Seeds  saved 
by  an  Old  Gardener,"  which  I  have  sown  in  a  patch  of 
poor  shallow  ground,  for  fear  they  should  all  ruo  to 
leaves,  I  wish  to  save  some  of  the  sorts  for  next 
year,  especially  the  species  said  to  require  a  hot-bed 
in  winter.  To  get  my  hand  into  practice,  I  am  picking 
up  seeds  of  wild  flowers,  not  for  their  beauty  but  their 
worth.  Should  you  think  them  of  any  use  for  your 
Horticultural  Garden,  I  don't  mind  sending  you  a  lew 
occasionally,  while  they  are  fresh.  „        t   v 

No.  1.  "  Experience  teaches  Fools."  —  I  have 
just  been  seeing  my  neighbour,  who,  instead  of  shaking 
hands  with  me  in  the  usual  way  when  we  met,  looked  at 
me  as  if  I  had  been  a  thief.  "  What's  the  matter  with 
you  now,  Sam?"   said  I.     "What's  the  matter  !  you 

d 1,  you  have  made  me  kill  my  best  specimen  plant. 

When  I  came  over  the  other  day  to  see  you,  I  admired 
the  looks  of  your  plants,  they  W3re  so  bushy,  and  even 
the  two  or  three  Heaths  you  have  are  growing  away 
like   Grass   iu    a    meadow.     I    thought    myself   very 
fortunate   to   catch    you   in    the   act   of   potting    one 
of  them,  and  took   it  for  granted  that   your   system 
must    be    right.      When    I    came    home    I    went   to 
work,     drained     my    pot,     prepared    my     soil,     and 
potted  my  plant  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  you  did, 
only  I  was  afraid  of  my  plant  damping  off  at  the  neck, 
and   placed   the  old  ball  a  httle  higher  than  you  did. 
Confound  the  plant,  there  it  is,  and  I  am  afraid  two  or 
three  more  will  soon  follow  it."     «  Well,  my  good  friend, 
if  you  do  as  I  do,  your  plants  will  grow  as  mine  grow  ; 
but  let  us  turn  this  once  fine  plant  out  of  its  pot,  and  I 
think  I  will  be  able  to  show  you  where  the  rogue  lies." 
Out  it  came,  the  old  ball  was  hard  as  a  brick-bat,  and 
as  dry  as  dust. .  "  Now  are  you  satisfied  that  the  fault 
is   yours  S"    "  Well,  but   you  see   the  hew  soil  is  wet 
enough,  and  although  dry  in  the  centre,  how  comes  the 
plant  to  go  off  at  the  neck  first  V     "  Had  the  soil  been 
kept  wet  enough  in  the  centre,  there  would  have  been 
no  fear  of  damping  off  at  the  neck.     You  have  kept  on 
•watering,  and  your  old  ball  being  elevated,  all  the  water 
is  thrown  from  the  centre  into  the  new  soil,  in  which 
there  are  no  roots  to  absorb  it ;  stagnation  has  taken 
place,  which,  together  with  a  dry  centre,  has  destroyed 
the  vitality  of  the  whole  root,  and  that  part  nearest  the 
surface  of  course  shows  the  first  symptoms  of  decay." 
"  Well,  then,  if  that  be  the  case,  I  do  think  it  too  bad 
of  those  big  people  about  London  to  lead  such  as  me 
astray.     I  have  a  scrap  of  an  old  paper  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Hea'hs,  written  by  a  Mr.  Leach  (and  he  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  Heath  growers  in  England)  ;  speak- 
ing of  repotting,  he  says, '  Place  the  collar  of  the  plant 
a  little  above  the  fresh  soil,  in  order  that  no  water  may 
lodge  round  that  part.    Now,  this  is  in  print,  which  I  will 
show  you." — "  Well,  I  have  seen  some  of  Mr.  Leach's 
Heaths,  and  certainly  they  looked  very  well  ;  but  if  you 
believe  all  you  see  in  newspapers,  and  depend  upon  it 
more  than  you  do  on  your  own  eye-sight  and  common- 
sense,  why  I  will  say  you  are  a  simpleton.     Think  for 
yourself,  and  try  for  yourself  ;   the  field  of  art    and 
science  is  as  free  to  you  as  to  any  other.     I  have  seen 
the  cream  of  all  the  collections  of  plants  about  London, 
more  than  once  gathered  together,  from  which  I  have 
learned  more  than  ever  I  did  from  scraps  of  old  news- 
papers.    I  have  had  plants  die  under  my  care,  as  well 
as  you,  and  exactly  from  the  same  cause  as  that  one  of 
yom:s  ;  but  I  never  had  a  death  without  making  a  post 
mortem  examination,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
and  I  can  frankly  tell  you  that,  in  almost  every  case,  it 
proved  to  be  drought  at  the  centre  ;  nor  are  we  the  i 
only  growers  who  have  lost  plants  in  this  way.     I  have 
seen  the  same  happen  with  others,  even  some  of  the 
best  cultivators  for  Chiswick  exhibitions.     Yes  ;  and  I 
have  been  one  of  the  jury  on  several  inquests,  too,  when 
in  every  case  the  verdict  passed  was, '  Died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heart  having  become  too  hard  to  admit 
moisture.'    It  is  a  general  practice  with  those  who  grow 
plants  on  pages  to  have  the  '  crown '  or '  collar '  elevated ; 
even  the  late  Mr.  N'Nab,  of  Edinburgh,  the  father  of  spe- 
cimen Heath  growing,  sanctioned  this  system  ;  doubtless 
led  away,  like  many  others,  with  the  idea  that  water 
might  '  lodge  round  that  part,'   so  as  to  cause  death. 
All  stuff.     I  wonder  how  long  a  plant  would  live,  if  the 
soil  about  its  roots  were  made  or  allowed  to  become  so 
hard  that  water  could  not  filter  through  it  ?     What  then 
is    to  become  of  it  when  repotted,  if  the  '  collar '  is 
raised  up  to  prevent  the  water  from  getting  into  it  ? 
Why  the  first  shift  to  the  rubbish  heap.     This  system 
being  so  often   seen   both  in   practice   and  print  few 
people  suspect  the  evil,  and  even  some  must  have  their 
plants  potted  in  this  way  ;  I  have  myself  been  obliged 
by  my  employer  to  do  so,  although  I  knew  all  thewliile 
what  I  was  doing,  but  not  a  word  could  be  said  ;  it  was 
in  print,  and  tlierefore  must  be  right. 

"  Now,  Sam,  before  we  part,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  do, 
then  you  can  please  yourself  about  believing  it.  I  use 
rough  soil,  of  course  varying  it  according  to  the  sub- 
jects I  have  to  deal  with  ;  but  recollect  when  I  repot  a 
specimen,  such  as  yours  was  (now  in  pieces  before  us), 
I  place  the  old  ball  as  low  as  I  intend  the  soil  to  be, 
then  I  keep  the  new  earth  up  as  high  as  the  brim  of 


the  pot,  all  round,  thus,  as  it  were,  forming  a  basin 
round  the  '  collar '  of  the  plant  ;  but  do  not  suppose 
that  I  allow  this  bankment  always  to  remain  ;  no,  only 
for  a  few  weeks,  or  such  time  as  I  think  the  roots  have 
penetrated  through  their  new  bed,  then  I  take  it  away, 
leaving  the  surface  as  even  as  I  possibly  can.  Since  i 
have  adopted  this  plan,  I  have  not  lost  a  single  plant" 
We  parted  good  friends.  An  Old  Showman,  June  14. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  p.  ii'i.) 

Genus  II.  ;  one  species.  Smut.  —  This  disease  has 
many  names,  and  is  often  confounded  with  Bunt.  It  is 
called  amongst  us  by  the  names  of  JuHggine,  filiggine, 
carbone,  carhoncino,  vslilagine,  nero,  alilruciamente, 
arsura  (coal,  burn,  black),  and  by  some  of  our  culti- 
vators by  that  of  marciume  (rottenness).  Cerealia  are 
much  afflicted  by  it,  but  not  exclusively,  for  besides  in- 
fecting, I  may  say,  all  Gramineai,  it  will  also  attack  other 
plants.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  that  it  is  confined  to  monocotyledonous 
plants,  as  I  have  only  met  with  it  on  Liliaeeje. 

In  our  fields  it  affects  more  especially  Wheat.  X  have 
not  as  yet  verified  the  assertion  of  Tessier  that  it  com- 
mits great  ravages  on  Millet,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Maize. 
Possibly  it  may  have  been  confounded  with  the  fungus 
of  the  Maize  which  I  have  referred  to  in  my  second 
class.  The  ears  of  Wheat  attacked  by  the  smut  ap- 
pear, when  first  shooting  out,  to  be  blackish  and  de- 
caying. When  freed  from  their  sheaths,  they  soon  dry 
up'  and  resolve  into  a  minute  impalpable  and  fcetid  dust, 
which  is  carried  off  by  the  wind  or  any  slight  shock, 
leaving  the  extremity  of  the  stalk  truncated  and  bare, 
but  always  entire,  green,  and  well  formed.  Tliis  dis- 
ease is  very  ancient,  and  was  observed  by  Ambrosini  in 
the  Bolognese  fields,  and  has  been  very  improperly 
confounded  with  the  bunt,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  a  very  different  thing.  Ambrosini  calls  it  ustihgine, 
or  burn,  because  the  plant  looks  as  it  the  top  were 
burnt  off.  Very  rarely  the  ear  before  resolving  into 
powder  preserves  for  a  short  time  something  of  its 
natural  shape,  supported  by  the  sheath  of  the  upper- 
most leaf,  but  it  always  ends  by  decomposing  into  dust. 
Very  often  the  disease  may  be  known  by  the  colour  of 
the  plant,  the  leaves  before  the  development  of  the  ear 
turning  yellow,  and  withering  at  the  extremity.   Amongst 


us,  if  corn  is  attacked  by  smut  alone,  it  does  not  do 
much  mischief  ;  but  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  the 
bunt,  and  the  latter  causes  great  havoc  often  attri- 
buted  to  the  former.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  smutted 
plants  make  fewer  stems  than  healthy  ones,  and  I  have- 
myself  never  seen  a  single  sound  ear  on  a  plant  once 
affected. 

I  have  scarcely  seen  the  disease  on  Barley,  but  it 
may  have  escaped  me  for  want  of  a  sufficiently  careful 
search,  for  the  ear  is  not  so  entirely  destroyed  by  it  in 
Barley  as  iu  Wheat.  I  once  saw  it,  however,  in  my 
garden  on  some  plants  of  Hordeum  hexastichum.  The- 
appearance  agreed  exactly  with  those  observed  by  Tes- 
sier. I  have  never  found  the  smut  on  Maize,  but 
from  what  I  have  read  I  think  what  has  been  so  caUed 
is  very  near  to  the  fungus  of  the  Maize. 

Besides  Oats,  I  have  observed  the  smut  on  various 
species  of  Bromus  and  Briza,  on  the  MeUca  ciliata,  ou 
some  Agrasiides,  and  generally  on  almost  all  kinds  of 
Grass  which  have  fallen  under  my  eyes,  but  especially 
those  of  water  meadows.  Some  smaller  kinds  of  SquiUSj 
and  of  yellow  Ornithogala,  have  exhibited  all  their 
organs  of  fructification  converted  into  a  black  powder,, 
the  stalk  alone  remaining,  but  I  have  never  found  either 
this  or  the  next  disease  upon  any  dicotyledonous  plants. 
Tessier  asserts  that  he  has  seen  Oat  plants  one-half 
sound  and  the  other  destroyed. 

This  disease  has  been  variously  attributed  to  manures 
of  bad  quality,  to  bad  cultivation,  to  the  thickness  of 
fogs,  to  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  to  the  work  of  insects, 
and  to  a  defect  in  fecundation  ;  but  in  fact  the  true 
cause  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  has  only  been  as- 
certained that  the  deeper  the  seeds  are  sown  the  more 
general  it  is.  It  remains  also  undecided  whether  this 
disease  be  contagious  or  not,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
making  experiments,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
brown'greeu  dust  is  dispersed.  Tessier  says  that 
sowing  grain  gathered  from  a  field  attacked  by  smut 
will  reproduce  the  disease  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
it  may  be  prevented  by  steeping  the  seed  corn  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  bunt.  For  this  and  the  two 
following  diseases,  Ginanni's  treatise  is  well  worth  read- 
ing, ill  which  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  smut  is  pro- 
duced before  the  ear  is  yet  visible.  No  one  has  written 
more  in  d  tail  upon  it  than  Tessier,  who  says  that  the- 
smut  of  Oats  is  not  contagious  for  Rye. 
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CARNATIONS. 

SciELET    ElZABRCS. 

Admiral  Curzon        . . 

Brutus  . .        . . 

Dulie  oF  Sutherland 

Lord  RanclifFe 

Prince  Albert 

Splendid  . .        . . 

CeIUSON   BlZiEEES. 

Caliban 

Count  Pauline 

Edgar 

lieorgiana 

Hugo  ileynall 

Lord  Milton 

Mercutio  . .         • . 

Rainbow 

Rainbow 

Robert  Bums 

Thomas  Hewlett 

Fink  Bizaeees. 
Prince  Albert  . .        ■ . 

Princess  Royal  . .        .. 

Princess  Victoria 
Sarah  Payne 

Purple  Flakes. 

Beauty  of  Woodhouse 
Dr.  Solander 

Earl  Spencer  . .        .. 

Lord  Byron 

Mango  .. 

Premier 

President  . .        .  * 

Queen  of  Purples 

Rev.  J.  Bramhall 

'Squire  Meynall         ..        .. 

•Squire  Trow 

ScABLET  Flakes. 

Bishop  of  Glo'ster      . .        . . 

Bright  Phosbus 

Brilliant  . .        .  ■ 

Defiance 

Dr.  Pattisoa 

Firebrand 

Hero  of  Middlesex     . .        •  . 

Jenny  Lind  . .        . . 

King  of  Scarlets        . .        . . 

Lydia  . .         . . 

Sorth  Midland 

Queen  Victoria  . . 

Ulysses 

William  the  IVih 

Rose  Flakes. 

Ariel  . . 

Flora's  Garland 

Harriet 

Lady  Ely  .... 

Lorenzo  .. 

Lovely  Ann  . . 

Mrs.  Pickering  ..         .. 

Princess  Royal  ..         ,. 

PICOTEES— Heavy  Ked. 
Antagonist 

1  Duchess  of  Cambridge 
Duke  of  Wellington  . . 

'Goliah 


lEasom 

jColcutt 

Elliott 
,lHolUday    .. 
,!Hale 
,  Martin 

.iMay 

.Holmes 

.'May 

Jacques 

Ely 

Ditto 

May 

Cartwright 

Elliott 

Mansley    . . 

BoUiday    . . 


Puxley 
Sealey 
Smith 
Ward 

JJansley  . . 

Willmer  . . 
Barringer . . 
Taylor 

iEly  .. 

Milwood  .. 
1  Martin 

llolliday  . . 

Clarke  .. 

Srahbiil  . . 

Jackson  . > 

Brown       ■ . 

Hodges     . . 

Elliott 

Haines 

Hard  wick 

Ditto 

Willmer    . . 

.Merryweather 

Ely 

Addenbrook 

Ely 

Simpson    . . 

Bucknall 

Wilson       . . 

May 

Brooks       . . 

Wilson       . . 

Ely 

May 

Ely 

Pickering  . . 

Puxley 

Read 
Brooks 
Sharp 
Brinklow 


IS 

1 
13 
1 
& 

1 

1 

1 
1 

IT 
2 
5 
1 
1 

19 


2 
!1 

16 

2 
i 
i 
1 
3 
1 
t 
2 
& 
1 

5- 

1 
2 
X 

1 
? 
1 
1 
12 
2 
1 
Z 
1 
2 

7 

IS 
1 

3 

8 
7 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 


SoTE  -The  figures  in  each  column  denote  the  varieties  returned  by  the  respective  cultivators  under  whoso  names  they  are 
^  placed  ;   N  indicates  Northern  raised,  S.  Southern  raised. 
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BEST  TWELVE  CARNATIONS  AND  BEST  TWELVE  FlCOTEKS-continued. 
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■s 
s 
JI 
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Kames, 


PICOTEES. 
HEAvr  Red. 
Isabella 
King  James 
Mr,  Trahar 

Mrs.  Bevan      

Prince  of  Wales 

Schamel  

Sebastian        

Light  Red, 
Duchess  of  Bedford 
Duchess  of  Sutherland 

Emma  

Ernest  

Grem       

Jenny  Lind 

Lady  Flora      

Miranda  

Prince  of  Wales 

Heavy  PnapLB, 

Constance        

Delicata  

General  Jackson 

Jenny  Lind      

Jessica  

Lady  Chesterfield      ... 
Marquis  of  Exeter 
Nulli  Secundus 

Olivia  

President         

Prince  Albert  ... 

Princess  Alice 

Portia  

Queen  Yictoria 

Kegioa  

Rising  Sun       

Light  Pdepie, 

Amy  

Ana  Page 

Delicata  

Duke  of  Newcastle 

Exquisite  

Fairy  Queen 

Juliet 

Lady  Harriet  Moore 
Leader 

L'Elegant         

Lorina  

Mrs.  Favell                 ... 
Prince  Albert 
Purple  Perfection 
Reglna  

Heavi  Rose. 
Miss  Rosa 
Princess  Royal 
Princess  Royal 
Queen  Yictoria 
Yenus  

Light  Rose, 

Bride  

Ivanhoe  

Lady  Alice  Peel 

Lady  Daere 

Mrs,  Barnard 

Mrs.  Trahar 

Sophia  


Raisers. 


Wildman  ... 

Headley    ... 

Dickson     ... 

Burroughes 

Marria 

Read 

May 

Brinklow  ... 

Burroughes 

Ditto 

Edmonds  ... 

Touell 

Edmonds  ... 

Burroughes 

May 

Marris 

May 

Holliday    ... 

Burroughes 

Ely 

May 

Brinklow 

Holliday    ... 

Mitchell     ... 

May 

Burroughes 

Marris 

Wood 

May 

Crask         ... 

Satliff 

Brinklow  ... 

Burroughes 

May 

Holliday    ... 

Burroughes 

Hudson 

Barringer 

May 

Turner 

Brinklow  ... 

Sharp 

Burroughes 

Ely 

Crask 

Brinklow  ... 

Cox 

Merryweather 
Marris 
Willmer     ... 
Green 
Headley     ... 

Burroughes 

Crouch 

Burroughes 

Garratt 

Barnard     ... 

Dickson     ... 

Ditto 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Few  plants  contribute  more  to  decorate  the  green- 
house of  the  village  gardener  than  the  different  varieties 
■of  Achimenes.  On  this  account  they  deserve  more  than 
.a  passing  notice,  for  they  are  very  easily  cultivated, 
and  occupy  little  space  in.  winter.  All  who  possess  a 
•cold  pit  or  greenhouse  may  grow  them  well ;  but  of 
course  those  who  have  warm  pits  or  hothouses  may 
enjoy  their  beauties  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  A 
few  years  ago  we  had  little  in  this  genus  to  attract  our 
notice  except  the  old  coccinea,  and  its  culture  was 
•much  neglected  ;  like  many  other  plants  it  only  existed 
as  a  botanical  curiosity,  gardening  skill  had  not  then 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  we  never  saw  such 
specimens  of  it  as  we  have  seen  of  late  years. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  Achimenes  are  all 
easily  propagated,  that  almost  every  scale  of  the  tubers 
forms  a  plant,  and  that  these  may  be  made  to  bloom 
during  the  current  season.  The  amateur  who  may 
possess  tubers,  and  whose  object  is  to  secure  strong 
tlooming  plants  rather  than  numbers,  will  do  well  to 
retain  the  tubers  entire.  Before  they  are  divided, 
and  when  first  brought  from  their  winter  quarters, 
let  them  be  plunged  in  a  pan  of  water  until  the 
soil  is  completely  wet  through,  in  every  part,  then 
place  the  pots  on  a  warm  shelf  to  drain.  In  this 
position  they  may  remain  until  they  begin  to  show 
symptoms  of  growth,  when  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
ihe  pots,  and  the  tubers  collected  from  the  soil.  If 
single  specimens  are  desired,  then  place  the  tubers 
singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and  when  they  are  3  or  4  inches 
high  repot  them  into  8-inch  pots.  By  good  treatment 
•they  will  throw  up  numerous  shoots  from  the  base  of 
the  first  shoot,  and  these  will  throw  out  laterals,  and 
will  ultimately  render  the  plant  an  object  of  much  inte- 
•rest.  Another  mode  of  culture  is  to  place  eight  or  nine 
tubers  in  a  seed  pan  12  inches  in  diameter.  These  even- 
tually make  magnificent  specimens  wherewith  to  adorn 
either  conservatories,  greenhouses,  or  drawing-rooms. 

The  soil  which  I  would  recommend  for  the  Achimenes, 
-and  in  which  they  will  bloom  beautifully,  is  equal  parts 
turfy  peat,  fibrous  loam,  and  leaf  mould,  and  one-fifth 
silver  sand. 

In  their  culture  be  very  particular  that  the  pots  or 
pans  are  perfectly  drained ;  as  they  begin  to  grow  in 
spring,  let  the  supply  of  water  be  limited,  but  as  they 
advance  in  growth  a  more  plentiful  and  more  frequent 
application  will  be  required  ;  and  when  in  full  vigour 
«f  growth,  liquid  manure  may  be  administered  with 
much  advantage.  This  will  also  tend,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  prolong  their  flowering  season.     When 


decay  in  the  flowers  and  foliage  begins  to  be  apparent, 
carefully,  but  progressively,  withdraw  all  waterings, 
place  the  plants  in  the  full  sun  under  cover,  until  their 
stems  are  withered,  when  they  may  be  stowed  away 
under  a  greenhouse  stage  in  any  dry  place,  laying  the 
pots  on  their  sides,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
moisture,  Pharo. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Scientific  Nomenclature.  —  I  am  happy  to  find 
that  the  writer  of  the  Leading  Article  in  your  last 
Number  seems  inclined  to  modify  his  views  with  respect 
to  the  substitution  of  an  English  nomenclature  for  the 
binomial  system,  adopted  by  all  cultivators  in  every  de- 
partment of  science  since  the  days  of  Linnaeus.  This  is 
no  trivial  question,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  caprice  of  any  individual,  however  great 
his  name  or  exalted  his  station  in  the  ranks  of  science. 
It  is  a  world-wide  question,  and  should  not  be  disturbed 
without  the  sanction  of  a  general  congress  of  science. 
There  are  three  modes  by  means  of  which,  either  singly 
or  collectively,  the  advocates  for  the  alteration  seek  to 
carry  out  their  views  :  1st,  By  the  literal  translation  of 
the  technical  terms  j  2d,  by  Anglicising  their  termina- 
tions ;  and,  3d,  by  the  use  of  vernacular  names.  To 
the  first  mode  an  objection  rises  in  limine,  almost  in- 
superable, in  the  inapplicability  of  the  English  language 
to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  classical  names  without 
the  use  of  phrases  inconvenient  for  their  length  and  in- 
elegant in  their  construction.  How,  for  instance,  can 
we  translate  Epidendrura  selligernm  and  Phalasnopsis 
amabilis  otherwise  than  the  Saddle-bearing  Tree-dweller 
and  Loveable  Moth-face  ?  and  when  we  have  accom- 
plished our  task  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  village 
schoolmaster  (that  stalking-horse  and  pretext,  in  these 
days,  for  the  dissemination  of  so  much  trash,  falsely 
styled  useful  knowledge),  what  can  be  more  ridiculous 
than  the  result  of  our  labours  %  and  what  more  intelli- 
gible idea  do  we  convey  to  the  general  reader  than  by 
the  use  of  the  more  euphonious  and  more  easily  remem- 
bered appellations  derived  from  the  dead  languages  ? 
Generic  and  specific  names,  when  properly  constructed 
and  judiciously  applied,  ought  and  do  convey  to  the 
scientific  reader  certain  definite  peculiarities  appertain- 
ing to  the  thing  named;  but  in  order  to  the  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  information  so  imparted,  a  certain  amount 
of  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  indispensable  ; 
and  to  any  one  not  possessing  that  knowledge,  such 
a  name  as  Bean-like  Cutridge  would  convey  no 
more  information  than  Acrotemnus  Faba,  and  con- 
sequently   the     only    important    argument    adduced 


ill  favour  of  the  innovation,  namely,  the  desire  lo 
disseminate  scientific  knowledge  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  falls  to  the  ground.  In  point  of  fact,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  the  names  given  by  men  of  science 
to  certain  objects  constitute  a  sort  of  memoria  technica, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  commit  to 
memory,  without  effort,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
objects  so  named  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  technology 
compounded  from  the  dead  languages  is  far  more  appro- 
priate than  any  combination  of  English  words,  as  we 
have  proof  in  the  fact,  that  the  best  system  of  artificial 
memory  ever  constructed  was  upon  the  principle  of 
Latinising  the  words,  and  arranging  them  in  hexameter 
verse.  There  are  various  other  objections  to  the  plan, 
as,  for  instance,  the  inconvenience  attending  the  trans- 
position of  the  generic  and  specific  names,  and  the  am- 
biguity produced  by  using  translated  terms  of  species, 
well  known  by  their  technical  appellations.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  plant  is  alluded  to  in  the  Chronicle, 
of  June  15,  as  "  Beauty  Dendrobe,"  whether  Den- 
drobium  formosum,  speciosum,  or  pulchellum  2  To  the 
other  two  modes  of  providing  English  names  there  is 
less  objection  ;  indeed,  they  may  frequently  be  adopted 
(in  addition  to  the  classical  names)  with  advantage, 
when  not  applied  to  species.  The  plan  of  Anglicising 
the  terminations  of  the  technical  terms,  when  using 
them  in  English  composition,  often  renders  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentences  more  concise,  and  the 
phraseology  more  elegant  ;  it  also  facilitates  the  use  of 
the  plurals,  without  the  seeming  pedantry  of  declining 
the  Latin  or  Greek  words.  Oncid,  Dendrobe,  and 
Orchids  are  decidedly  preferable  to  Oncidium,  Dendro- 
bium,  and  Orchidaceae.  With  respect  to  vernacular 
appellations,  when  you  have  them  known  and  recog- 
nised, by  all  means  use  them  in  preference  either  to 
Anglicised  or  translated  names.  Let  us  have  Snowdrop, 
not  Milkflower  ;  Oak  and  Beech,  not  Querque  and 
Fage.  Let  the  Frenchman  enjoy  his  Cheue,  and  the 
German  his  Eiche  ;  but  let  us  not,  nevertheless,  lose 
sight  of  the  cosmopolitan  designation  Quercus,  which 
conveys  now,  as  it  has  done  since  the  days  of  Virgil,  the 
same  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  whole  world.  Nomenclator. 

Out-door  Vines. — A  friend  of  mine  in  Gloucester 
has  an  out-door  Vine  of  the  Dutch  Sweetwater  variety 
which  yearly  produces  a  vast  show  for  fruit,  but 
scarcely  ever  ripens  any  of  it.  Only  here  and  there  are 
there  any  stones  in  the  Grapes  ;  the  main  body  are 
mere  abortions.  What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  The 
soil  is  of  extraordinary  depth  and  richness,  but  at  3  or 
4  feet  you  come  to  water.  Would  root- pruning  be  safe 
in  such  a  case,  so  as  to  enable  him,  by  undermining  the 
tree,  to  deposit  a  quantity  of  brick-bats,  old  mortar 
rubbish,  and  other  rough  but  dry  materials,  to  cut  oflF 
the  communication  with  the  moisture  beneath  3  Samuel 
Taylor,  Barnwood,  Gloucestershire.  [Instead  of  pruning 
the  roots,  raise  them  gradually,  and  bring  them  near  the 
surface.] 

Botanical  A'ames.— While  resting  on  my  oars  after 
some  lengthened  exertion  as  a  contributor  to  the  Gar. 
deners'  Chronicle,  I  have  been  roused  to  a  fresh  attempt 
by  the  excellent  leading  article  of  last  Saturday,  on  the 
important  subject  of  botanical  terminology.  The  prac- 
tical wit  exhibited  in  that  paper,  the  union  of  the 
utile  cum  dulci  (the  useful  with  the  sweet),  seems  to 
ensure  to  the  writer  the  full  realisation  of  his  own 
views,  provided  he  will  continue  to  favour  the  public 
with  such  illustrations  as  he  has  thus  furnished,  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  enter  the  lists  as  an  advocate  on  the 
general  merits  of  the  question,  but  merely  glance  at  a 
collateral  topic,  which  yet  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  main  argument,  I  allude  to  the  aid  which  is  lent  to 
mere  empiricism  and  learned  ignorance  by  an  unneces- 
sarily scientific  phraseology.  I  know  a  working  gar- 
dener at  this  time  who  keeps  the  visitors  to  his  master's 
greenhouse  in  a  continual  titter  by  his  mal-pronuu- 
ciation  of  Latin  and  Greek  names,  which,  if  Anglicised, 
would  be  correctly  uttered,  and  yet  the  honest  man 
believes  all  the  time  that  the  oses  and  «ses  are  as  much 
a  part  of  his  art  as  digging,  and  potting,  and  grafting. 
If  this  were  all,  the  evil  would  be  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice  ;  but  it  strikes  its  roots  into  general  society.  I 
meet  with  persons  who,  if  botanical  terms  were  ex- 
punged from  the  Queen's  English,  would  stand  on  their 
own  merits  as  ignoramuses  ;  but  who  are  enabled,  by 
Greek  and  Latin,  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  their 
auditors  and  pass  themselves  off  as  profound  botanists 
and  learned  men  of  the  first  water.  Apart  from  the 
more  professional  advantages  which  will  result  from  the 
reform  you  recommend,  pedantry  and  quackery  would, 
by  it,  be  deprived  of  some  of  their  plume  :  this  is,  I 
was  about  to  say,  a  desideratum,  but  actmg  on  my  own 
precept,  I  prefer  to  call  it,  "  a  consummation,  devoutly 
to  be  wished,"  Henry  Burgess. 

What  Effect  has  Guano  upon  Pelargoniums  ?— My 
gardener  has  applied  it,  and  I  fancy  that  the  wood  is 
much  stronger,  but  that  the  flowers  are  smaller. 
H.  E.  IV.  [The  effect  of  any  stimulating  manure,  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  plant,  is  to  make  growth  in 
leaves  and  wood  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers.  When 
the  pots  are  quite  full  of  roots,  and  the  bloom  coming 
up  strongly,  guano  water,  or  similar  liquid  manure, 
may  be  given  with  advantage.] 

Names. — If  there  was  one  portion  of  his^abo^rs  for 
which  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  deserved  praise  more  than 
another,  I  think  it  was  his  ceaseless  endeavour  to  make 
everybody  pronounce  the  names  of  plants  correctly. 
The  very  marked  improvement  in  the  catalogues  of 
nurserymen  is  some  proof  that  he  did  not  labour  in 
vain.  Still,  however,  it  is  not  unco  mmon  to  hear  Gla- 
diolus made  to  rhyme  with  bolus,  and  Camellia  (though 
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spelled  with  two  I's)  witli  Amelia.  But  bad  as  this  is, 
it  is,  in  my  estimation,  far  less  offensive  than  to  read 
and  hear  of  Oneids  and  Ceanothes.  Only  in  your  last 
Paper  it  -was  thought  necessary,  in  one  short  sentence, 
to  use  both  Ceanothe  and  Ceanothus._  This  is  more 
puzzling  to  the  nurseryman  than  adhering  solely  to  the 
Latin  name.  Besides,  where  is  this  Anglicising  scheme 
to  stop  ?  What  right  have  we  to  appropriate  tropical 
plants  that  abhor  our  climate  1  Not  to  go  any  further 
than  hardy  plants,  what  publication  is  popular  and  in- 
fluential enough  to  induce  people  to  talk  of  Campanules, 
Eanuncules,  Rudbecks  and  Crokes  ?  Asparagus  must 
of  course  for  the  future  be  called  Grass ;  but  what 
shall  we  do  with  Escbscholtzia  and  Choetogastra  ?  I 
am  firmly  persuaded  that  no  man  of  acknowledged 
taste  will  acquiesce  in  this  new  scheme.  "  Gents," 
perhaps,  may  be  grateful  for  your  abbreviation.   O.  P. 

Orchids,  and  the  Estahlishment  of  a  neio  Society 
relating  to  them. — I  have  for  some  time  been  satisfied 
that  it"  would  be  very  desirable  to  establish  a  small 
society  for  the  propagation  of  the  knowledge  of  Orchid- 
aceous plants,  recording  novelties,  and  any  peculiarities 
as  to  their  culture,  &c.  The  taste  for  these  plants  is 
spreading  daily,  and  Mr.  Bateman's  sale,  where  the 
principal  growers  or  their  gardeners  were  collected, 
reminded  me  of  the  Roxburgh  book  club,  founded  after 
the  great  sale  of  the  rare  Roxburgh  books.  I  think 
fi-om  100  to  200  might  be  reckoned  on  ;  and,  say  that 
the  subscriptions  were  2  guineas  per  annum,  and 
1  guinea  entrance,  this  would  enable  the  society  to 
defray  the  small  expense  of  periodical  meetings,  and 
probably  to  publish  a  small  journal.  Perhaps  the 
society  might  hii-e  "for  a  consideration"  the  occasional 
use  of  the  meeting  room  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  the  1  guinea  entrance  would  go  towards  defraying 
any  small  preliminary  expenses.  I  think  I  know  at 
least  25  persons  who  would  join  the  society,  and  I  i.hrow 
out  these  few  random  hints  to  see  how  the  subject  is 
taken  up  by  yourself  and  your  readers.  The  society  as 
proposed  would  not  interfere  with  the  great  Chiswick 
and  Regent's-park  exhibitions,  as  I  only  propose  that 
plants  should  be  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the 
members.  The  process  of  lithograph  enables  persons 
to  publish  figures  of  plants  at  a  comparatively  cheap 
rate,  so  that  the  journal  would  not  I  conceive  be  very 
expensive,  and  some  small  return  may  be  expected  from 
its  sale  to  non-subscribers,  especially  on  the  Continent. 
Dodman.  P.S.  I  protest  against  all  Punch-like  jokes 
suggesting  that  the  new  society  should  be  called  the 
Parasites,  &c. 

Rose  Slonks :  R.  Maneltii,  v.  R.  canina,  ^e. — In  look- 
ing over  the  remarks  on  this  interesting  subject,  I  do 
not  observe  any  notice  made  of  the  great  difference  of 
habit  that  obtains  in  the  Dog-rose.     By  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  stocks  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  foliage  difi'ers  considerably  in  size,  colour,  and  form, 
and   that  the  shoots  differ    also  in  their   vigour   and 
manner  of  growth.     Some  are  like  the  Noisettes,  some 
the  Gallicas,  some  the  albas,  some  the  sempervirens, 
&e.,  and  yet  in  budding  but  little  regard  is  paid  to  these 
difierenees.    Is  it  wonderful,  then,  if  the  buds  take,  that 
the  plants  should  ultimately  fail  ?     In  looking  over  a 
border  of  Teas  this  season,  I  found  that  several  very 
vigorous  growers  had  lost  their  buds.     It  seems  that 
the  delicate  infant  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  an 
elephant,  and  in  the  animal's  endeavour  to  place  it  on 
its    back   the   babe   was   strangled   in   its  ti-unk.      In 
ludding  indiscriminately  on  this  stock,  then,  we  know 
not  what  we  are  doing,  or  rather  we  are  setting  our 
knowledge  at  defiance  and  taking  the  risk.     By  careful 
attention  we  may  classify  these  varieties,  and  ascertain 
their  adaptation  to  the  several  scions  ;  but  is  it  wise  to 
reject    the  results  of  experience  so  slowly   acquired  1 
Facts  are  stubborn  things.     The  Dog  rose,  as  a  family, 
difi'ers  in  its  vigour  in  the  proportion  of  fully  one  to 
three.     The  Jlanettii,  Celine,  Boursault,  &c.,  are  uni- 
form in  their  growth,  and  the  habit  of  the  scion  has  only 
to  be  studied  to  insure  success,  while  the  chopped  un- 
couth roots  of  the   Dog-rose  almost  unfit  it  for  pot 
culture  ;  its  spawn  gives  incessant  trouble,  and  its  mu- 
tilation prepares  it  for  decay.     In  my  retentive  soil  the 
dwarfs  succeed  but  indifferently,  and  are  far  inferior  to 
the  standards,  so  I  cannot  but  hail  the  prospect  of  their 
giving  place  to  their  betters.     In  a  light  sandy  loam,  by 
a  water  course,  I  have  found  cuttings  of  Celine  root  as 
freely  as  the  Manettii.  J.  J.  Foster,  Edgeware  Nurseries. 
Exhibitions  of  Northern  and  Southern  raised  Car- 
nations and  Ficoiees. — It  will  be  seen  by  your  adver- 
tisement pages  that  schedules  for  these  exhibitions  are 
being  distributed.     The  prizes  appear  to  be  of  sufficient 
value  to  tempt  growers  from  distant  localities  to  exhibit, 
and  they  are  numerous  enough  for  the  due  encourage- 
ment of  the  many.     The   discussion   with   respect  to 
showing  "  on  or  off  cards  "  seems  to  be  settled  pretty 
amicably  in  a  fair  compromise,  and  subscriptions  are 
liberally  forwarded.     Mr.  J.   F.   Wood,    Nottingham, 
has  sent  21.  ;  Mr.  llerryweather,  10s.  ;   Mr.  Buswell, 
10s.  ;  Mr.  Holland,  1/.  ;    Mi-.  Wallis,  5s.  ;    Mr.  Elliott, 
2s.  Sd.  ;  Mr.   Jackson,  5s.  ;    Mr.  Gibbons,  os. ;  Leeds 
Committee,  per  Mr.  J.  Rhodes,  3^  10s.  ;  Superintendent 
of  "  Flori-t   and    Garden   Miscellany,"   bl.  ;    Mr.    C. 
Turner,  al.  ;  Mr.   J.  Keynes,   5/. ;    Derby  and  neigh- 
bourhood, 20i.  ;  and  many  promises  are  yet  to  be  per- 
formed.    I  understand  that  the  subscription  list  closes 
onthe  Iflth  of  July,   after  which  date  an  entrance  fee 
will  be  charged  to  intending  exhibitors  that  may  then 
be  non-subscribers.     These  exhibitions  have   been  in- 
stituted with  the   intention   of  testing   northern  with 
southern  raised  fiowers,  and  no  doubt  the  result  will 
be  highly  interestmg  to  florists.  J.  Edwards. 


The  Folato  Disease.— Some  of  my  Potatoes  were  i 
planted  in  a  hotbed,  abou.  3  yards  square,  without  any 
manure,  and  from  that  quantity  of  ground  I  have  not 
had  more  than  a  pint  fit  for  table  ;  others  have  been 
more  tainted  this  year  than  I  have  had  them  before. 
They  were  the  early  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  planted  whole, 
and  at  the  usual  depth.  J.  Taylor,  Weddington,  near 
Nuneaton,  June  23. 

Garden  Terraces. — In  the  rage  for  change,  and  the 
introduction  of  clumps,  and  shrubbery  walks,  and  ser- 
pentine paths,  the  fine,  broad,  elevated  garden  terrace 
cot  out  of  favour.  The  good  taste,  however,  of  the 
present  day  is  restoring  this  grand  feature  of  the  flower 
garden.  Southey,  hke  myself,  had  seen  the  magnificent 
terraced  gardens  of  Lisbon  and  Cintra,  and  felt  their 
beauty.  To  prove  this,  I  send  the  following  extract  from 
one  of  his  letters  just  published  : — "  I  congratulate  you 
on  exchanging  the  pavement  of  Whitehall  for  your 
noble  terraces,  which  I  never  can  think  of  without  plea- 
sure, because  they  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and 
carry  one  back  to  old  times.  Anything  that  does  this  is 
good.  Were  I  to  build  a  mansion  with  the  means  of 
Lord  Lonsdale  or  Lord  Grosvenor,  I  would  certainly 
make  hanging  gardens,  if  the  ground  permitted  it.  They 
have  a  charactar  of  grandeur  and  of  permanence,  with- 
out which  nothing  can  be  truly  grand,  and  they  are  fine 
even  in  decay."  R.  Southey  to  C.  W.  W.Wynn.  Dodman. 
[Yes  ;  but  who  is  to  do  such  things  without  the  princely 
fortunes  of  these  great  nobles  ?1 

Monstrous  Plums. — The  inclosed,  which  I  suppose 
is  a  malformation  of  the  fruit,  I  have  taken  from  a 


Plum  tree,  which  is  nearly  covered  over  with  such 
productions.  F.  D.,  Newbnrgh-parlc,  Easingtcold, 
June  17.  [This  is  a  disease  which  occasionally  attacks 
some  kinds  of  stone  fruit.  It  consists  in  a  fungous 
enlargement  of  the  shell  of  the  young  fruit,  which  then 
grows  up  into  a  distended  leathery  bag.  The  cause  is 
unknown.  In  a  Bird  Cherry,  found  in  the  Himalayas, 
a  similar  appearance  is  so  common  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  plants  in  this  condition 
are  a  pecuUar  species,  and  to  the  name  Cerasus  cornuta.] 
Change  of  Note  in  the  Cuckoo. — I  imagine  that  the 
observers  of  natural  history  will  agree  that  the  change 
of  note  alluded  to  by  "  Este  "  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. About  the  same  period  I  noticed  in  my  locality 
the  same  fact  —  the  note  being  frequently  repeated, 
ctick-cuck  koo,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  cuck-cui;k- 
cfick,  without  the  usual  final  koo.  In  Essex  there  is 
an  old  rhyme,  a  part  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz.  : 
"  May.  they  sin^  night  and  day  ; 

In  June,  they  change  their  tune  ; 

July,  away  they  fly,'*  &c. 
So  that  it  would  appear  the  change  is  not  uncommon. 
So  much  has  it  been  observed  and  known  in  this 
I  county,  that  the  common  mode  of  accounting  for  it  is, 
that  the  eggs  of  small  birds  cease  to  be  so  plentiful  as 
I  nature  may  require  for  perfecting  the  note,  and  hence 
the  defect.    IF.  M.  Fisk,  Ely  Bowers,  Danbury,  Essex: 

Though  I  have  not  observed  the  change  of  note  in 

the  cuckoo  in  England,  I  have  repeatedly  done  so,  in 
several  successive  years,  in  Germany.  The  change 
which  "  Este  "  names  appeared  to  begin  towards  the 
middle  of  June ;   the  notes  preserved  their  clearness 


for  two  or  three  weeks,  then  they  became  hoarse,  then 
confused,  and  finally  ceased  to  be  heard  before  thegend 
of  July,  perhaps  somewhat  earlier.  R.  A.  H. 

Descent  of  the  Sap. — The  agitation  of  such  a'qnes- 
tion  as  you  have  suggested  to  your  correspondents,  in 
asking  their  opinions  of  what  is  meant  by  the  "  Descent 
of  the  Sap,"  is  calculated  to  awakpn  attention  to'many 
facts  that  may  bear  upon  the  general  theory  of  vegeta- 
tion.    I  was  glad  to  see  the  communications  at  p.  117; 
though  I  do  not  find  in  them  anything  that  throws  new 
light  upon  the  subject.  Without  proeeedingtosearchaftcr 
the  authority  of  old  experiments  in  support  of  the  general 
impression  they  have  left  upon  my  own  mind,"  I  consider 
the  fact  established  (as  I  behove  we  all  do),  that  an 
absorption  of  water,  with  whatever  it  may  hold  in  solu- 
tion, is  constantly  taking  place  through  the  extremity 
of  the  rootlets,  and  that  this  "crude  sap  "is  carried 
forward,  either  through   the  intercellular  passages  or 
through  particular  vessels  (of  which  there  still  seems 
to  be  need  of  better  proof),  or  through  both,  by  a  force 
which  acts  "  by  propulsion,"  and  not  "  by  attraction," 
as  Mr.  Beaton  supposes.     The  celebrated  experiment 
of  Hales  upon  the  Vine,  and  the  experiments  of  Du- 
trocliet  and  others  have  sufficiently  established  this.     If 
Mr.  Beaton  had  cut  away  the  two  buds  at  the  end  of  his 
Vine  branch,  he  would  have    found  it  fill  with    Bap, 
notwithstanding  such  mutilation  ;  and  if  he  had  taken  a 
portion  of  a  perfectly  dry  branch,  and  held  it  vertically, 
and  poured  water  upon  the  upper  cut  surface,  this  would 
have  been  imbibed,  and  ultimately  have  passed  through 
and  dropped  out  at  the  lower  end.     Moreover,  in  talk- 
ing  of  "  proving  the  simplest  axiom  in  Euclid,"  he  has 
forgotten  that  an  axiom  does  not  admit  of  proof  ;  nor 
can  it  be  assumed,  as  an  axiom,  that  the  sap  descends 
as  Well  as  ascends  in  the  v.ay  he  describes  ;  for  trees 
are  not  transparent,  and  we  cannot  see  this  to  be  the- 
case.     We  must  test  the  fact  by  experiment,  and  his 
experiment  is  not  sufiicient  for  this  purpose.     But  aUovr 
the  branches  to  be  filled  as  you  will  with  crude  sap,  then, 
by  exhalations  through  the  stomata,  a  large  amoimt  of 
the  water  introduced  is  carried  off,  leaving  whatever  it 
held  in  solution  still  in   the   remaiinder  of  the  water 
that  has  not  been  exhaled.  The  stknulus  of  light,  acting 
on  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  leaves,  or  on  certain  stems 
that  are  not  provided  with  leaves,  enables  these  parte 
to  concoct  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  those  organic 
compounds— sugar,    gum,   &c.,   which  are    soluble   in 
water,  and  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  through  the 
membranes  of  the  cells  themselves  into  the  same  spaces 
that  are  occupied  by  crude  sap.     Thus,  a  general  diffu- 
sion of  such  organic  compounds  throughout  the  plant 
takes  place.     This  diffusion  hfe  been  termed  the  "  de- 
scent   of   the    sap."     It   is    from   these   organic  com- 
pounds that  the  general  tissue,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
plant,  is  developed.     Whatever  other  compounds  may 
be  foiind,  in  particular  parts  of  the  tissue,  may  be  de- 
rived frotn   special    functions    of  the   tissue   in   those 
parts,  after  they  have  been  supplied  with  the  ingre- 
dients previously  prepared  in  the  leaves,  and  very  pos- 
sibly with   other  ingredients   also  among  the  various- 
matters   held   in   solution  in  the  crude  sap.     I  quite 
agree  with  you  in  supposing  the  starch  in  the  tubers  of 
a  Potato  to  have  been  formed  from  the  gum  that  was 
previously   prepared   in  tbe  leaves   of  that  plant,  and 
afterwards    found    its    way    to    the    tubers ;    and    I 
am  surprised  to  find  the  ordinary  explanation  of  the 
fact  has  been  doubted  at  all.     I  have  the  results  of  a 
very  simple  experiment  (no  novelty')  which  I  prepared 
a  few  years  ago,  to  satisfy  the  members  of  a  farmers' 
club  that  the  leaves  of  plants  were  far  more  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  general  development  of  their  root-crop& 
than  they  seemed  to  imagine.     Two  seeds  of  Rieinus 
communis  were  planted,  one  of  which  was  allowed  tc 
grow  untouched,  till  it  became  a  plant  about  6  feet  high, 
and  had  put  forth  its  flowers  ;  whilst  the  other  had  its 
leaves  constantly  removed  as  eoou  as  they  began  to  ex- 
pand.    The  cotyledons  on  the  former  specimen  turned- 
yellow  and  fell  off,  whilst  those  on  the  latter  became 
intensely  green,  and  were  perfectly  vigorous  to  the  end 
of   the  experiment.       Both  plants   were   growing   for 
the  same  period,  but   the   mutilated  specimen  did  not 
attain  above  i  or  5  inches  in  height  ;  and  it  must  be 
sufficiently  evident  that  its  being  kept  alive  at  all  was 
to  be  attributed  to  my  allowing  the  cotyledons  to  re- 
main.    I  think  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  return  into 
the  system  of  the  materials  elaborated  in  the  leaves  is 
necessary  to  the  growth  of   all  parts  of  a  plant,  and 
that  this  effect   results  from  what  has  been  called  the 
"  descent   of    the    sap."      Perhaps    I   have   been   too 
particular  before  alluding  to  the  manner  in   which  a 
wounded    surface    becomes    covered   with   new  woodj 
as    I    believe    the    view    I    have    here   taken   is   n& 
uncommon  one.     Which  side  of  a  decorticated  portion 
of  a   stem   or   branch  is   likely  to   be  first  and  most 
efficiently  healed,  will  depend,  I  should  conceive,  upon 
which  side  is  best  supplied  wiih  those  organic  materials 
which  in  solution   have  been  called   "the  descending 
sap."     I  do  not  suppose  that  gravity  has  much  to  do 
with  their  general  transformation,  or  that  it  affects  th& 
question  at  issue.     Unless  my  memory  fail  me,  it  has 
been  proved  that   the  upper   edge   of  the  woiind  on  e 
ringed  branch,  when  purposely  bent  downward  in  order 
to  test  this  point,   has   been   found  to  form  a  larger 
amount   of  new  tissue  than  the    other_  edge   (though 
this  latter  was  now  uppermost   in  position).     Where 
there  are  no  leaves  or  branches  below  a  ringed  surface, 
we  cannot  expect  the  supply  of  organic  matter  to  be  so 
oreat  as  above  it.    It  could  only  be  obtained  from  what 
had  already  been  accumulated  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
i  trunk,  and  woiJd  be  gradually  wasted,  without  fresh 
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additions  being  made  to  it ;  whereas  above  the  ring  the 
general  supply  would  be  even  more  ample  tban  before, 
the  ring  intercepting  its  diffusion.  In  cases  where  a  ring 
is  taken  from  some  part  of  a  branch  which  is  also  sup- 
plied by  organisable  matter  from  a  source  below  the 
incision,  itjseems  probable  that  the  difference  between  the 
new  matter  formed  at  the  two  edges  would  be  very  slight, 
and  might  even,  in  some  cases,  be  greater  at  the  lower 
edge  than  the  upper.  If  a  wound  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
should  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  surface,  we 
might  also  expect  very  little  or  no  difference  between 
the  ainount  of  mitter  formed  on  diffeient~side3  of  the 
wound.  That  superabundant  development  of  new 
matter  which  takes  place  round  the  immediate  edge  of 
the  wound,  and  forming  a  swollen  border,  may  probably 
arise  from  some  additional  stimulus  produced  by  the 
morbid  condition  under  which  the  tissue  is  placed,  rather 
than  from  any  special  relation  it  bears  to  the  course  of 
the  sap.  Thus  the  expansion  of  galls,  bezoars,  and  other 
excrescences,  is  induced  by  punctures  and  injuries  atpar- 
ticular  spots,  and  exhibit  the  results  of  a  morbid  action 
to  a  greater  extent  than  we  see  them  in  the  edges  of  such 
wounds  as  are  inflicted  by  pruning.  Of  course  in  these 
cases  there  is  something  beyond  the  mere  wound  which 
is  affecting  [the  unusual  growth  of  such  excrescences  ; 
but  still  we  may  suppose  that  any  unusual  growth  about 
the  edge  of  an  ordinary  wound  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
result  of  a  more  actively  induced  secretion  at  those 
places.  Similar  effects  are  produced  by  ligatures  ;  the 
common  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  periclymenum)  fur- 
nishes us  with  spirally-chanuelled  boughs  of  Oak,  and 
other  trees.  In  these  cases  the  upper  edges  of  the 
channels  are  frequently,  but  not  always,  the  most 
swollen.  Why  the  upper  edges  above  a  spiral  ligature 
should  be  generally  more  largely  developed  than  the 
lower,  may  possibly  be  in  unison  with  what  has  also 
been  stated  to  be  the  case,  viz.,  that  roots  are  more 
readily  developed  from  the  upper  edge  of  a  ringed 
branch  than  from  the  under.  Perhaps,  here,  a  greater 
energy  may  sometimes  be  exerted  by  the  developing 
forces  in  a  downward  direction  than  in  an  upward,  and 
yet  this  may  be  quite  irrespective  of  the  course  of  the 
sap.  J.  S.  Henslow,  Hitcham. 

Potato  Disease  in  Ireland. — I  am  sorry  to  learn  that 
disease  is  again  beginning  to  show  itself  in  Ireland,  in 
the  leaf  and  stalk,  as  well  as  in  the  shape  of  blotches  on 
the  tap  roots.  This  may  perhaps  ba  the  most  favour- 
able opportunity  that  has  yet  occurred  for  observing 
where  the  true  seat  of  the  disease  is.  Favourable 
weather,  invigorating  the  vital  force,  has  brought  up 
the  plant  in  the  finest  apparent  condition,  above  ground. 
But  is  the  tap  root  clean-  and  white  as  it  used  to  be 
12  or  14  years  ago  ?  If  Potato-growers  generally  will 
ascertain  this,  with  the  least  convenient  delay,  and 
continue  their  observations  until  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  meeting,  and  be  ready  to  report  them  there, 
this  great  point  may  be  settled.  In  all  my  obstrva- 
tions  since  1845,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  case  in 
which  the  blight  appeared  above  ground  before  the 
blotch  on  the  tap  root  occurred  ;  but  many  where  the 
root  T/as  blotched  and  even  ulcerated,  whilst  the  plant 
above  ground  remained  green  and  vigorous,  so  long  as 
it  was  favoured  by  fine  weather.  J.  Prideaux. 

Thunder-storm. — We  v/ere  visited  here  (Tonbridge 
Wells)  last  night  by  a  dreadful  thuader-storm.  The 
day  had  been  oppressively  hot,  the  thermometer  in  the 
shade  indicating  85°.  Towards  the  afternoon  distant 
thunder  was  heard,  but  it  did  not  become  alarming  until 
half-past  11  at  night,  after  which  the  peals  of  thunder 
shook  the  houses  to  their  foundations,  and  the  lightning 
flashed  so  vividly  that  I  could  distinctly  tell  the  time 
on  my  watch-dial.  A  few  minutes  after  12  o'clock  1 
heard  a  sudden  crash,  which  I  expected  to  be  the  de- 
struction of  some  of  the  hothouses  ;  but  I  discovered 
next  morning  that  it  was  a  fiue  Poplar  which  had  been 
struck  by  the  lightning.  I  found  pieces  of  the  bark 
within  a  few  paces  of  my  cottage,  which  is  50  yards 
from  the  tree  ;  long  strips  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  laths, 
and  "  Mistletoe  boughs  "  (with  which  the  tree  was  beau- 
tifully clothed),  ware  strewed  around  in  all  directions. 
Several  houses  have  been  inj  ured,  but  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  lives  having  been  lost.  J.  Bust,  Bridge  Castle, 
June  27. 

Hard  Words. — I  wants  to  now,  Mr.  Edditur,  what 
u  meddels  with  hour  naras  fur.  Hear  as  I  bin  a 
lamin  them  names  o'  plants  all  mi  lif,  an  now  u  says 
ta'nt  o'  no  yeuse  ;  i  shud  lik  to  now  why  saucidacious 
plants  shouldent  be  call'd  so  isted  o'  aukids.  I  can't 
see  nnthing  in  'em  lik  a  kid,  an  master  says  no  more 
can't  hee.  To  be  suur  theyr  aukard  enutf  to  grow ; 
praps  that's  it.  Merreditk. 


Societies* 

Botanical,  of  London,  June  14. — A.  Henfeet,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  Various  donations  having  been  announced, 
'  the  Chairman  read  a  paper  "On  Sagiua  apetala,  L., 
and  S.  ciliata,  Fries  ;  with  some  remarks  on  the  mode 
of  discriminating  species."  After  alluding  to  a  paper 
by  M.  Beneken,  published  in  the  "  Botanical  Gazette  " 
for  April  1849,  and  another  by  Mr.  Babington  on  the 
same  subject,  which  appeared  in  that  journal  in  July, 
1849,  the  author  stated  that  he  had  investigated  many 
specimens  of  the  plants,  English  and  French,  derived 
from  his  own  collections,  from  the  herbarium  of  Dr. 
Cosson,  of  Paris,  together  with  an  English  example  ot 
S.  ciliata,  named  by  Mr.  Babington,  and  authentic 
specimens  of  S.  patula,  Jord.,  from  that  author.  The 
conclusion  he  had  arrived  at  was  that  the  S.  ciliata, 
with  which  S.  patula,  Jord.,  appears  to  be  identical,  as 


stated  by  MM.  Greuier  and  Godron,  is  but  a  variety  of 
S.  apetala,  L.  He  had  found  the  mucro  on  the  sepals 
inconstant  on  the  same  plant,  occurring  on  specimens 
with  all  the  other  characters  of  the  foroi  taken  as  the 
true  apetala.  The  degree  of  divergence  of  the  sepals  in 
the  fruit,  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  existence 
and  size  of  the  petals,  which  are  persistent.  The  form 
apetala  (which  has  petals  and  is  usually  ciliated),  grows 
on  drier  and  more  exposed  spots;  the  form  ciliata 
generally  in  the  shade,  or  damper  situations.  The  anthor 
then  drew  attention  to  a  plan  of  determining  criticalj 
species  which  are  at  present  so  perplexing  to  European 
botanists,  as  he  thought  that  by  the  aid  of  some  of  its 
country  members  the  Botanical  Society  might  do  much 
towards  settling  the  question  in  many  cases.  Regarding ; 
condition,  such  as  aspect,  climate,  soil,  &c.,  as  the 
usual  cause  of  variation,  he  did  not  look  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  a  plant  in  artificially  prepared  land,  in  one 
place  alone,  as  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  value  of  cha- 
racters, as  artificial  culture  has  rather  a  tendency  to 
perpetuate  varieties  than  to  reduce  them  to  their; 
types.  He  suggested  that  a  few,  say  six  to  12  bota- 
nists, residing  in  as  distant  parts  of  the  country  j 
as  possible,  should  form  an  association  for  culti-' 
vating  critical  plants,  all  corresponding  with  a  metro-, 
politau  botanist,  who  might  cultivate  here  also,  and 
who  should  receive  from  any  source  specimens  of  plants 
to  be  carefully  preserved,  together  with  seeds  to  be 
distributijd  to  all  the  cultivators.  These  should  make  a 
return  annually  of  specimens  of  the  plants  they  have 
raised,  with  llieir  remarks,  and  when  a  change  has 
taken  place,  seeds  also  to  be  re-distributed.  By  the 
help  of  a  certain  number  of  co-operators,  one  residing 
in  the  west  of  England,  another  in  the  east,  another  in ; 
the  midland  counties,  others  in  the  nortli,  and  in  the 
different  cHmatal  regions  of  Scotland  ;  or,  if  it  were 
possible,  by  the  help  of  a  member  residing  in  every  one 
of  the  districts,  given  in  Mr.  Watson's  Cybele,  the 
doubtful  forms  might  be  exposed  to  every  variety  of 
condition,  while  the  preservation  of  the  original  type 
specimens  would  render  all  the  observations  at  once 
applicable  as  exact  scientific  evidence.  If  a  number 
of  provincial  botanists  will  agree  to  carry  on  these 
observations,  Mr.  Henfrey  stated  that  he  was  willing 
to  take  charge  of  the  metropolitan  part  of  the  work,  to 
receive  and  distribute  the  specimens  and  seeds,  and 
also  to  cultivate  them  for  the  London  climate  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Botanical,  of  Edinburgh,  Juno  13. — The  President 
in  the  Chan-.  Dr.  Balfour  announced  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  had  agreed  to  form  a 
Botanical  Museum  in  the  Garden.  Mr.  Priestley  read 
a  paper  on  some  British  Carices.  Mr.  C.  Lawson, 
jun.,  read  a  communication  by  Dr.  Hcffmaun,  on  the 
Roots  of  Umbelliferous  Plants.  Mr.  Evans  directed 
attention  to  a  curious  instance  of  the  effects  of  the  graft 
upon  the  stock,  which  had  occurred  in  a  tree  at 
Moruingside  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Deuchar. 
The  tree  in  question  is  Pyrus  Aria,  grafted  upon 
P.  aucuparia  as  a  stock.  Its  entire  height  is  18  feet, 
and  the  stock  forms  a  clean  trunk  to  the  height  of  4  feet, 
where  the  union  of  the  graft  and  stock  is  conspicuously 
shown.  At  13  inches  from  the  base  of  the  trunk  there 
are  shoots  of  P.  aucuparia,  and  at  the  height  of  1 J  foot 
branches  of  P.  Aria  appear  (being  2i-  feet  below  the 
point  of  juuctiou).  while  farther  up  the  trunk  a  branch 
has  been  accidentally  taken  off,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  P.  aucuparia.  Mr.  M'Nab  exhibited  a 
peculiar  creeping  form  of  Sarotharanus  seoparius 
(Common  Broom),  which  had  been  sent  from  Alderney. 
Specimens  of  the  fruit  of  Atropa  Mandragora,  and  of 
the  ripe  fruit  of  Alstromeria  aoutifolia,  were  exhibited, 
the  latter  having  been  sent  by  Mr.  M'Intosh  of  Dalkeith 
Mr.  M'Nab  made  a  communication  on  the  effects  of 
Lightning  on  Trees.  He  remarked  : — "  A  few  days  ago 
I  accidentally  heard  of  a  tree  which  had  been  struck  by 
lightning  on  the  5th  inst.  (June,  1850),  at  Pitferrane, 
Fifeshire,  the  residence  of  A,  Buchanan,  Esq. ;  and, 
being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  species,  1  wrote  for  a 
small  branch,  with  any  history  which  could  be  given 
regarding  it.  I  have  just  received  the  leaves  shown, 
which  prove  it  to  be  the  Ulmus  montana,  or  Wych  Elm. 
About  this  time  last  year  a  very  large  Oak  on  the 
grounds  of  John  Wauchope,  Esq.,  of  Edmonston,  was 
shattered  to  pieces  ;  and  a  few  years  previously  a 
Laburnum  standing  close  to  the  Oak  was  likewise 
destroyed.  While  on  a  tour  over  a  portion  of  the 
American  continent  some  years  ago,  I  had  several 
opportunities  of  observing  gigantic  trees  torn  to  pieces 
by  electric  influence.  lu  every  instance  I  observed  they 
were  Oaks.  During  a  thunderstorm  I  found  the  work- 
men (chiefly  in  Canada)  resorting  to  the  Beech  trees 
for  protection,  from  an  idea  that  they  were  not  liable  to 
be  struck  by  lightning  ;  certain  it  is  that  1  saw  none, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  large  sized  Beeijhes 
in  many  districts.  The  Elm  above  alluded  to  at 
Pitferrane  had  an  iron  fence  standing  close  to  it,  which 
was  supposed  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  had  some 
influence  in  attracting  the  fluid.  The  above  observations 
are  thrown  out,  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  if  there  be 
anything  in  the  composition  of  one  species  of  tree 
rendering  it  less  liable  than  another  to  electric 
influence."  Mr.  Brand  stated  that  he  knew  a  marked 
instance  of  a  Beech  in  Aberdeenshire  having  been 
struck  by  lightning.  The  Horse  Chestnut  and  Ash 
were  likewise  mentioned  by  other  members  as  having 
been  struck. 

Meeting  at  Worton  Cottage,  June  25. — The  ex- 
tremely sultry  weather  has  proved  most  unfavourable 


for  flower-i  sent  by  post,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
report.  Pelirgoniu.-us  :  "A.  W.  G 's  "  flowers  had 
fallen  all  to  pieces,  but  enough  remained  to  show  that 
they  were  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  render  them  worth 
keeping.  With  much  high  breeding,  and  many  points 
of  excellence,  we  fear  that  there  is  nothing  in  "  T.  E.'a  " 
flowers  surpassing  varieties  already  in  cultivation. 
Primate  is  the  best  in  form  and  colour,  it  is  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  Vicar  ;  Archdeacon  has  capital  top 
petals,  but  very  inferior  lower  ones  ;  Abercrombie  will 
not  do.  A  large  box  of  blooms  sent  C.  S.  Staple- 
ton  were  a  mass  of  petals,  but  had  they  been  in 
the  best  condition  they  would  have  been  worthless. 
Pansies  :  Mr.  Lightbody  sent  a  bloom  each  of  Sir 
William  Allan  and  Lord  Jeffery  ;  both  arrived  in  very 
bad  condition,  owing  to  the  warm  state  of  the  weather. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  his  Ranunculuses,  which  had 
fallen  entirely  to  pieces.  Calceolarias  :  "  W.  H." 
supplied  single  blooms  of  several  varieties,  but  they 
came  in  a  sadly  disfigured  state  ;  enough,  however,  re- 
mained to  show  that  they  are,  in  most  respects,  fine 
flowers.  Fancy  Pelargoniums  were  placed  on  the 
table  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson,  and  a  very  good  selec- 
tion they  were  ;  some  for  the  amateur,  more  for  the 
nurseryman.  Mr.  Andrews  was  direcied  to  make  a 
drav/ing  of  three  of  them,  viz.,  Beauty  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  Exquisite,  and  Princess  Royal.  A  Delphiniuji 
flower  was  produced  by  the  same  nurseryman,  large, 
handsome,  and  desirable  as  an  addition  to  this  valuable 
tribe  of  ornamental  border  plants.  Potentillas  and 
several  other  articles  were  present,  but  they  were  past 
all  judi<ment,  from  the  unfortunate  state  in  which  they 
arrived,  attributable  to  the  weather  alone.  Pinks  : 
JMr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  a  box  containing  nine 
blooms  of  his  seedling  Sappho,  a  very  useful  flower, 
moderately  smooth  and  bold,  colour  bright  rosy  purple, 
and  constant ;  it  was  handed  to  Mr,  Andrews  to  take  a 
coloured  memorandum  of,  in  case  nothing  better  ap- 
peared during  the  season.  Rosalind  :  of  this  there  were 
two  blooms  ;  it  is  a  very  disduct  variety,  but  far  too 
irregular  in  its  lacing.  Pindar,  a  du  1  purple,  not  suffi- 
ciently smooth ;  and  blooms  of  Huntsman,  Harriett, 
and  Whipper-in  accompanied  the  above.  Vv'ho  shall 
send  Fuchsias  fit  for  an  illustration  ?  The  only  ones 
present  this  day,  from  Deal,  were  sadly  mutilated  from 
careless  packing.     The  flowers  were  large,  but  coarse. 


Concise  Notices  of  Britinh  Grasses  hest  suited  to  Agri- 
culture, with  preserved  specimens  of  each  Icind.     By 
D.  Moore.    2d  Edition.    Dublin  :  M'Glashau.  Folio. 
Pp.  80. 
On,   the   Culiivaled   Grasses   and  other  Herlage   and 
Forage  Plajits.     By  Peter  Lawsoa  and  Son.    Edin- 
burgh :  Lawson.  4to.  Pp.  48. 
These  two  works  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  gar- 
dener, land-steward,  and  farmer.     Though  occupying 
little  space,  and  having  few  pretensions  to  the  character 
of  fine  books,  they  contain  a  rich  fuLid  of  sound,  prac- 
tical, and  most  useful  information  concerning  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  to  which  different  kinds  of  Grass  are 
found  by  experience  to  be  applicable. 

Mr.  Moore's  work  contains  well  dried  specimens  of 
all  the  common  agricultural  Grasses, — and  no  figures 
are  equal  to  these  natural  representations — with  valu- 
able instructions  for  employing  them  in  Ireland. 
Messrs.  Lawson's  book  is  a  reprint  of  their  well-known 
pamphlet,  with  such  additions  and  improvements  as 
increased  experience  shows  to  be  necessary.  Both 
contain  tables  of  the  quantity  of  seed  required 
for  an  acre  of  laud,  whether  for  lawns,  permanent 
pasttjres,  alternate  husbandry,  &e.,  and  on  different 
soils ;  and  both  give  different  opinions  ;  Mr.  Moore's 
advice  being  intended  for  Ireland,  JMr.  Lawson's  for 
Great  Britain.  What  surprises  us  is  the  much  larger 
quantity  of  seeds  required  per  acre  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  country.  We  presume  that  the  expla- 
nation is  to  be  sought  in  the  different  condition  of  cul- 
tivated land  in  the  two  cases. 


Miscellaneous. 

Waips The  Earl  of  Burlington  having  com- 
missioned his  gardener,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  give  a  penny 
each  for  every  wasp  brought  to  him  that  may  have 
been  ciught  in  or  about  his  lordship's  gardens,  from 
the  23d  of  April  up  to  the  present  time,  he  ha-i  received 
no  less  than  2364.  As  every  v^asp  killed  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  a  nest  destroyed,  the  number  thus  pro- 
spectively abolished  is  almost  incalculable.  Old  Bell's 
Messenger,  June  24. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

CFor  the  ensuing  Kcek.J 
PLANT  DEPARTIIEST. 
This  is  a  good  time  for  grafting  or  inarching  Oranges, 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  choice  Rhododendrons,  &c.  For 
grafting,  forward  ripe  shoots  of  this  year's  growth  are 
generally  selected  ;  but  of  small  weakly  growing  kinds, 
it  is  preferable  to  take  a  portion  of  two-year-old  wood 
along  with  the  shoot.  Until  a  junction  is  effected,  the 
plants  should  be  plunged  in  a  close  moist  heat,  rather 
stronger  than  that  required  for  growing  them  in,  and 
carefully  6h.aded.  Mauy  other  puny-growing,  fine- 
rooted,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  may  with  great 
advantage  be  grafted  on  stronger  growing  species  of  the 
same  kinds  ;  amongst  these  we  may  mention  Gardenia 
radicaiis,  Ixoras,  Chorozsnia  Henchmanni,  Pimeleas, 
Leschenaultias,  &e.     Seedling  Cinerarias,  for  autumn 
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and  wiuter-HoweriDg,  sliould  be  jjotted  as  they  require  it 
in  light  rich  soil,  containing  about  one-fourth  of  loam. 
The  plants  obtained  by  dividing  the  old  ones  of  approved 
sorts  should  be  stimulated  into  vigorous  growth,  to 
produce  fine  specimens  for  late  flowering,  by  repotting 
them  progretsively  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides 
of  the  pots.  It  will,  however,  be  advisable  to  retain  a 
portion  of  the  plants  in  small  pots,  for  flowering  during 
autumn  and  early  winter.  Old  plants  of  Chinese  Prim- 
roses should  now,  after  their  partial  repose,  be  shaken 
carefully  out  of  the  old  soil,  repotted  in  light  sweet 
compost,  moderately  rich,  and  placed  in  a  warm  frame 
for  a  few  days,  till  they  have  begun  to  produce  roots 
into  the  new  soil,  after  which  they  must  be  removed  to 
a  position  near  the  glass  in  a  cold  frame,  and  kept  close 
till  the  plants  are  thoroughly  re- established.  These  plants 
succeed  best  in  moderate-sized  pots. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Perhaps  no  plants  are  more  generally  useful  than  the 
hardier  kinds  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Cloves. 
Their  beauty  and  fragrance  not  only  recommend  them 
to  a  prominent  place  in  flower  beds,  but  render  them 
invaluable  for  glasses  or  bouquets.  If  pipings  of  them 
are  taken  off  about  this  season,  they  sometimes  strike 
as  freely  as  Pinks  ;  but  the  operation  will  be  more 
certain  to  succeed  if  the  handlights  are  set  on  a  slight 
hotbed,  or  the  pots  plunged  in  a  frame  where  there  is 
a  gentle  bottom-heat.  Points  which  require  special 
attention  are,  that  the  cuttings  be  taken  not  later,  on 
any  account,  than  the  expanding  of  the  first  flower  ;  and 
that  they  be  carefully  shaded  from  every  ray  of  sun- 
shine. The  most  certain  method  of  propagating  them 
is  by  layers  ;  but  it  is  equally  important  that  it  should 
be  done  early,  as  the  plants  root  sooner,  and  thereby 
become  better  established  before  winter.  But  in  all 
cases,  it  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of 
proceeding,  to  defer  the  transplanting  of  Carnations 
raised  from  layers,  till  the  spriog  following  ;  as  they  are 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  frost  in  winter. 
And  in  unfavourable  localities,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  the  young  plants  to  a  frame  during  winter. 
Xate  sown  annuals,  intended  for  autumn  flowering, 
should  be  thinned  out  or  transplanted,  before  they 
crowd  one  another,  and  become  too  weak  to  support 
themselves  ;  choosing  moist  weather  for  the  operation. 
Timely  tying,  staking,  and  regulating  of  all  plants, 
is  of  much  importance,  both  as  regards  the  effect  pro- 
duced, and  the  time  occupied  in  doing  so. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

As  every  available  means  should  be  adopted  for 
stimulating  the  various  crops  into  a  vigorous  growth, 
let  due  use  be  made  of  liquid  manure,  if  this  valuable 
auxiliary  is  available.  This  is  the  best  time  of  year  to 
make  use  of  it,  by  applying  it  to  every  plant  which  it  is 
desirable  to  stimulate  into  very  vigorous  growth,  as 
the  object  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  the  sake  of 
their  roots,  stems,  or  leaves,  is  to  induce  a  luxuriant 
growth,  and  to  prevent  or  retard  the  production  of 
flowers  or  seeds.  Make  every  provision  for  autumn 
and  winter,  by  planting  good  breadths  of  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Cabba..e,  Savoys,  Broccoli,  and  other  winter 
vegetables,  taking  care  that  the  ground  be  previously 
well  manured.  Let  there  be  no  idle  ground  in  this 
department  ;  but,  as  the  quarters  are  gradually  cleared 
out  of  their  summer  occupants,  let  them  be  succeeded 
by  something  else.  Celery  planting  should  also  be  com- 
pleted with  the  least  possible  delay.  Sow  Chicory,  En- 
dive, Parsley,  American  Cress,  &c.,  for  winter  ;  and 
Lamb  Lettuce  or  Corn  Salad  for  late  autumn  use. 
Kidney  Beans,  Peas,  and  other  crops  with  weak  collars, 
should  be  earthed  up  before  they  are  blown  aside.  A 
supply  of  Watercress  for  the  autumn  and  winter  may 
be  easily  obtained  by  planting  some  strong  young  tops, 
about  4  inches  long,  in  a  line  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall. 
The  cuttings  should  be  of  pieces  which  are  protruding 
roots  from  the  joints.  The  Watercress  will  grow  freely 
in  such  a  situation  ;  and  in  many  places  where  there 
are  no  artificial  beds,  and  v/here  natural  ones  are  a  con- 
siderable distance  off,  these  will  be  found  very  useful.] 


state  of  the  Weather  near  Loodoti,  for  the  ^cek  ending  Jane  "7, 1^0, 
aa  observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  CbiBwick. 
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ine     £1— very  fine  ihrousbout. 

-  2-2— Very  line;  clear  ai  night, 

-  f3— Very  floe ;  quite  cloudK-ea  and  hot ;  clear  and  fine. 

-  2-1 — Very  (ine;  litil,  with  slisbt  dry  ha^e  ;  clear. 

-  25  -  V-iy  fine  ;  hot  and  dry ;  clear  and  tine  at  ni^ht. 

~        26  — Hazy;  Lot  and  eu'iry;    cloudy;     thunder,  lightning,   heavy 
tails  of  rain,  alcernaiel  j  boisterous  and  calm  at  night. 

-  27— Rain  ;  very  fine;  cloudy  at  nicht. 

Mean  temperature  of  ibe  week  4  detr.  above  the  &v(:rajEe> 

State  of  the  "Weather  at  Cbl^^vll.■k  dunn);  the  Inst  24  years,  for  the 
eoBuiDK  week, endinff  July  G.  I?o0. 
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Sunday  30 
Mon.       1 
Tuea       2 
AVed.       3 
ThuTB.     4 
Friday    o 
Satur.     f» 

72.5 
72.0 
73.2 
75.2 
76.9 
73.3 
76.6 

60.0 
52.6 
52.7 
52.4 
63.0 
52.6 
52.5 

61.2 
62.3 
62  9 
63.8 
64.9 
65.5 
64.6 

9 
9 
12 
U 
10 
5 
9 

0.80  in. 

0.30 

0.33 

0.73 

0.73 

0.24 

0.59 

iJolices  to  Correspondents. 

Amekioak  Blight  :  B  C.  There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  trees 
to  become  infected  with  it ;  wash  the  branches  with  spirits 
of  tar,  very  strong  vinegar,  or  oil.  Apply  them  with  a 
painter's  brush, 

American  Fohce-pump  :  G  T.  It  is  a  double  action  force  and 
suction  pump,  worked  by  a  horizontal  lever,  resting  by  its 
middle  on  a  fulcrum  between  the  two  pumps.  By  attaching 
a  hose  to  the  discharge-pipe,  it  is  stated  to  be  capable  of 
throwing  water,  or  liquid  manure,  a  distance  of  from  30  to 
■iO  yards,  but  we  have  had  no  experience  of  its  working.  J 

Bees  :  L  asks  if  any  one  has  observed  a  deficiency  of  drones  in 
their  stocks  this  season  ?  Out  of  seven  stocks  he  has  four  in 
which  he  has  not  seen  a  drone  this  year.  One  of  the  four 
has  sent  off  a  strong  swarm.  He  was  standing  by  the  hive 
during  the  rush  out  of  the  new  colony,  but  not  a  drone  could 
he  see  going  forth  with  it.  It  has  been  active  and  apparently 
prospering  ever  since. 

CncDsiBERa  :  T  P  G.  No  doubt  your  Cucumbers  are  attacked  by 
gum,  which  arises  from  their  roots  taking  up  water  faster 
than  the  leaves  can  part  with  it.  The  true  remedy  is  a  per- 
fect ventilation  of  the  Cucumber-house,  without  the  admis- 
sion of  cold  air. 

Deodabs,  &c  :  WE.  See  last  week's  Number,  p.  392. J 

Deutzia  sangdinea  :  A  H  asks  on  what  ground  is  thia  plant 
so  named  ?  We  never  heard  of  such  a  plant.  It  is  probably 
a  blunder  for  statninca. 

Digitalis  :  Dhle  Ytii\  It  is  a  most  singular  production,  con- 
cerning which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  as  soon  as  a 
woodcut,  now  in  preparation,  is  ready, 

Emigeation:  A  F  Z.  Your  only  way  is  to  procure  the  works 
on  Colonies,  published  for  the  use  of  emigrants  ;  or  to  con- 
sult the  agents  of  the  different  companies. 

Gbapes  :  Z'erbvsliire  Siih.  Grapes  now  ripening  will  do  well  with 
a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  So'^  by  day,  and  from  65''  to  75'^ 
at  night.  Admit  plenty  of  air  during  the  day-time,  and  a 
smaller  portion  at  night.  The  same  temperature  will  suit 
your  Vinery  that  is  to  ripen  its  fruit  some  six  weeks  later.  F. 

Heating:  S  V.  We  should  imagine  that  by  means  of  simple 
contrivances  like  the  following,  or  modifications  of  them, 
sufficient  bottom  heat  might  he  obtainei  for  striking  a  few 
cuttings,  or  raising  a  few  seeds  where  there  is  no  hotbed  at 
command.  1st.  Let  us  take  section  C,  which  represents  an  iron 


io,P!i.'^''^''^^-''_,"'"''"**'"^«   durlnB    the  above   period  occurred  on  the  5th 
thmoIsrS*  '         '^^^  io^-eu  on  30th.  June,  1S4S,  and  Ist  July,  1837- 


saucepan  with  a  lid  fastened  down  by  a  bayonet  catch,  an^ 
adapted  to  the  tank  by  a  flow  and  return  pipe.  By  casting  a 
flange  a  a  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  saucepan,  6  inches 
deep,  sufficient  means  are  offered  for  setting  such  a  con- 
trivance in  brickwork,  and  thus  a  good  boiler  is  at  once  fur- 
nished. A  common  6  gallon  iron  pot  costs  in  the  shops  10s., 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  such  a  boiler  ae  this,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  pot  with  a  flange  and  fixed  lid,  should  not  be 
Eold  for  15s.  2d.  A  correspondent  says,  "  My  Grape- 
house  is  heated  with  a  brick  flue  ;  the  fire-place  is 
about  3  feet  from  the  front  wall  ;  a  cast  iron  pipe, 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  is  carried  through  this  front  wall 
to  the  fire-place,  thus  : 

The  two  open  ends  of     _  .  _ 

the    pipe    are    intro-     ^_ 

duced  into  a  wooden 

tank,ahout2feet  long, 
4  feet  wide,  and  18  ins.  -"**' 

deep.     This  is  ktpt  filled  with  water,  which  will  boil  in  about 
half  ?in  hour  after  the  fire  is  lighted.     The  tank  is  covered 


fS= 


2)^ 


>*? 


with  a  large  piece  of  board  (slate  would  be  better),  on  which 
rests  a  wooden  frame  about  a  foot  deep,  and  filled  with  earth, 
which  is  always  warm  enough  to  strike  cuttings  or  raise  seeds 
in.  The  tank  is,  however,  too  small,  and  if  not  well  attended 
to  it  gets  overwarm.  The  pipe  would  heat  a  much  larger 
tank."  3d.  The  following  cut  gives  a  view  of  a  little  portable 
greenhouse,  which  is  readily  taken  to  pieces,  can  always  be 
ventilated,  and  may  be 
heated  like  an  ordi- 
nary greenhous-e.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a 
stout  box,  the  upper 
half  of  which  has  panes 
of  glass  let  into  its 
sides,  on  wh.ich  a  move- 
able glass  roof,  like  a 
hand  glass,  is  placed, 
and  in  the  bottom  of 
which  slides  a  copper 
drawer  or  box,  which 
may  contain  hot  water. 
An  open  shelf  is  fixed 
over  the  latter,  upon 
which  pots  may  be 
placed.  In  cold  wea- 
ther the  copper  drawer 
is  filled  with  hot  water 
night  and  morning,and 
in  this  way  tender 
plants  have  been  wintered,  seeds  raised,  and  cuttings  struck. 
a  is  the  copper  drawer,  fnrnibhed  with  a  cock,  which  serves  as 
a  handle,  and  at  the  same  time  is  used  for  turning  off  the  water 
when  cold  ;  d  d  are  doors  in  the  roof. 
Insects  :  Old  Sub.  Insects  sent  to  be  named  must  be  forwarded 
EG  as  to  arrive  in  a  determinable  state.  Yours,  folded  up  in 
a  little  bit  of  paper,  were  completely  destroyed.  One  was 
the  small  brimstone  moth  (Geomelra  crataegata) ;  another 
was  some  species  of  Phryganea  ;  the  others  quite  unintel- 
ligible. They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  absence  of  the 
cuckoo  on  the  Malvern  Hills.  IV. —  T  D  B.  We  could  discover 
no  insects,  even  with  a  lebs,  in  the  box  of  sand.  IJ'. — M  J  B. 
The  larvie  with  which  the  Turnip-pods  are  infested  appear 
to  be  those  of  a  species  of  Cecidomyia,  or  gall  midge.  The 
fact  is  quite  new  to  us.  We  will  endeavour  to  rear  them, 
and  hope  you  will  do  so  too.  They  will  most  probably  go 
into  the  earth,  to  undergo  their  changes,  jr.—/.  R  F.  Julus 
sabulosus.  W.~J  C  M,  The  Mangold  Wurzel  leaves  are  in- 
fested with  the  grubs  of  the  two-winged  fly  belonging  to  the 
genus  Tephritis,  which  we  will  endeavour  to  rear.  Leaves 
much  blotched  should  be  picked  off  and  burned,  W^^S  and 


J  D.  The  Hollyhock  leaves  are  gnawed  by  myriads  of  Chry- 
somela  Polvgoni,  a  lictle  beetle  found  generally  on  the 
common  Mallow,  very  like  the  Turnip  fly  or  Jack,  but  which 
has  not  the  power  of  leaping.  Shake  the  plants  sharply, 
placing  sheets  of  paper  on  the  ground  daubed  with  pitch, 
which  will  secure  the  insects.  W.—B.  The  insects  on  the  red 
Currant  twigs  are  females  of  a  species  of  Coccus,  apparently 
ideutical  with  that  of  the  Vine,  Coccus  vitis,  with  the  cottony 
matter  filled  with  eggs,  wbich  will  very  shortly  hatch  and 
produce  the  young  active  nits  ;  it  would,  therefore,  he  well  to 
cleanse  the  trees  forthwith  by  hand  piclung.  W. — J  H  S.  The 
beetles  sent  are  the  common  Hylobius  Ahietis,  one  of  the 
most  destructive  species  of  weevils.  The  destruction  of  the 
perfect  beetle  can  scarcely  be  effected,  but  as  they  breed  in 
the  old  stumps  these  should  be  rooted  up  and  burned,  and 
young  trees  if  much  infested  with  the  iarvie  should  also  ba 
rooted  up.  Cut  branches  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  healthy  trees  are  a  good  decoy.  W. — G  D.  Your  furniture 
is  attacked  by  the  common  furniture  beetle,  Ptilinus  pectini- 
cornis,  which  will  not,  however,  touch  the  mahogany.  If 
you  can  manage  to  do  so  it  would  be  well,  now  that  the 
insects  are  arriving  at  the  perfect  state,  to  place  the  pieces  of 
furniture  in  a  spare  room  and  fumigate  them  well  for  several 
dajs  with  burnt  brimstone.  The  destruction  of  every  beetle 
now  seen  ought  to  be  carefully  effected.  We  have  by  that 
means  saved  our  own  furniture.  W.-^T  S  P.  Thanks  for  the 
piece  of  wood  sent  from  Pembroke  dockyard.  The  Ly- 
mexylon  is  a  long,  narrow,  soft-winged  beetle,  something 
like  one  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  they  are  called  by 
children,  now  so  common  in  gardens.  Tbey  are  probably 
imported,  the  insect  being  a  very  rare  native  species.  The 
name  is  generally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  result  of  putting  the 
wood  in  the  steam-kiln.  W.~T  C.  The  insect  of  which  you 
have  sent  a  sketch  is  the  common  British  Membracis  cor- 
nuta.  The  flies  are  not  moths,  but  belong  to  the  order  Tri- 
choptera  (Phryganea,  Linn).'  1,  Leptocerus  niger  ;  2,  Goera 
fusca  ?  3,  Sericostoma  maculatum  Pictet ;  4,  Phryganea 
. 1  W. 

Ieis  ;  A  Hasks  will  any,  and  what,  Irides,  besides  the  wild  Iris 
Pseud-acorus  (assuming  that  that  will),  live  in  water  ? 

Lahch  Babe:  Anon.  It  is  selling  at  present  at  31.  per  ton, 
which  is  half  the  price  of  Oak  bark.  When  made  ready  for 
the  fellmonger,  it  will  cost  '21.  15s.  per  ton,  leaving  a  profit  of 
5s. ;  which  is  more  loss  than  gain,  as  the  unpeeled  Larch  is 
worth  more  by  lit?-  per  foot  than  that  which  is  peeled. 

MiJicLus  :  J  C.  Rubinus  and  ruberrimus  are  names  gives  to  a 
variety  of  Mimulus  raised  by  Messrs.  Clapham  and  Co.  It 
was  first  called  rubinup,  afterwards  ruberrimus-f 

Names  of  Plants  :  J  M  E.  It  is  common  Woad— Isatis  tinc- 
toria.— O  F.  Eerberis  arisiata,  a  common  p\ ant.— Edward 
Thompson.  A  seedling  Jasmine!  why,  it  is  the  common 
Tecomajasminoides.— .4  X -S.  This  is  a  very  poor  specimen 
to  judge  by  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  form  of  the  Parsley- 
leaved  variety  of  Aihyrium  Filix  foemina.  S.—  C  Bar.  A  red 
variety  of  Kosa  spinosissima  ;  Sedum  acre. —  H  R  J.  Cra- 
taegus punctata.— J.  Constant  Sub.  Not  in  a  state  for  deter- 
mination. One  morsel  looks  like  Brachycome  iberidifolia. — 
J  B.  Campanula  glomerata  ;  Bangia  fusco-purpurea. — T  ir, 
1,  V'cialutea;  2,  Arenaria  cillata  ? ;  3,  PotentUla  verna.— 
GHK.  All  Brome  Grasses;  and  all  varieties  of  Bromus 
mollis, 

Oeanges  :  R  C.  You  are  perfectly  right  to  turn  your  Orange 
trees  out  of  doors,  as  soon  as  frosts  are  gone. 

Peaches  :  Derbyshire  Sub.  They  require  plenty  of  air,  to  give 
them  flavour  and  colour,  with  a  temperature  of  from  65*  to 
70^*  bj  night,  and  from  70'  to  85*  by  day,  according  as  the 
external  temperature  is  high  or  low.  At  this  season  artificial 
heat  is  not  required  during  very  hot  weather,  but  only 
when  the  tbermumeter  gets  down  nearly  to  the  minimum  of 
the  temperatures  you  wish  to  maintain.  F. 

Peaes  :  An  Trish  Sub.  The  leaves  are  attacked  by  a  fungus 
called  Fusisporiima  griseum.  Better  try  flowers  of  sulphur 
early. 

Pise-apples  :  ..4  Derbyshire  Sub.  Maintain  an  artificial  heat  in 
your  fruiting  Finery  of  from  70®  to  85^^  by  day,  and  from-e5' 
to  70°  by  night.  This  te^jperature  will  be  exceeded  naturally 
in  hot  weather,  unless  you  take  means  to  prevent  it,  by 
shading  during  sunshine,  and  giving  air  at  night ;  both  of 
which  practices,  under  skilful  management,  are  good.  The 
thermometer  must  be  your  guide  as  to  the  time  for  appljing 
artitici:il  heat,  iu  the  morning  and  evening.  The  bottom- 
heat  for  fruiting  Pines  should  he  from  80°  to  ^'5°,  at  the  depth 
of -9  inches  from  the  surface.  If  you  cannot  obtain  this  heat 
by  adding  a  few  inches  of  tan  to  the  surface,  between  the 
pots,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  plants,  turn  the 
old  tan,  and  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  material.  We 
presume  that  you  have  no  tanks  or  pipes  for  bottom-heat, 
which  would  save  you  this  trouble  and  expense,  as  well  as 
prevent  the  plants  from  being  checked  eTery  time  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  pits.  F. 

PoLTGALA :  A  H.  The  beautiful  blue  and  pink  herbaceous 
Polygalas  of  our  pastures  may  be  cultivated  without  diffi- 
culty.    They  are  much  improved  by  it. 

Steawberries  :  John  St.  Your  letter  makes  us  smile.  What 
you  think  a  feat  is,  in  our  eyes,  a  very  sorry  performance. 
Why,  it  is  little  more  than  1  oz.  per  pot ! 

Swans  :  W  C  will  thank  some  one  to  inform  him  what  size  a 
piece  of  water  must  be  to  keep  a  swan  on  ?  also,  whether  a 
single  swan  will  remain  quietly?  and  whether  swans  wilT 
devour  trout  1  He  has  a  small  pond  in  which  there  are 
trout,  and  the  beauty  of  the  water  is  entirely  done  away  with 
by  a  nasty  green  scum,  which,  he  has  been  told,  a  swan  wiU 
clear. 

Swimming  Bath:  Falcon  states  that  he  has  found  bricks  or 
stone  set  in  well-tempered  clay,  and  the  back  of  the  wall  well 
puddled  With  the  same,  to  hold  water  better  than  cementj 
whith  is  apt  to  crack  if  the  frost  reaches  it. 

Valisnekia  ;  F  N  E.  Seek  for  this  in  botanic  gardens,  and  for 
water  snail  in  the  Thames. 

Vines  :  Col  B.  The  reason  why  Vines  throw  out  roots  along 
their  branches  is,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Vinery  is  very 
hot  and  damp,  at  the  time  when  the  border  is  cold.  The 
real  roots  having  little  power  of  action,  the  branches  throw 
out  supplemental  roots  into  the  warm  damp  air,  as  if  far  the 
purpose  of  seeking  therein  the  food  which  the  chilly  border 
denies  to  the  ordinary  roots. 

Wages  :  A  Subscriber.  It  is  a  legal  question,  upon  which  we 
c.in  express  no  opinion. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias:  C  T  F,  See  p.  376,  signature  ^'Anon.**  If 
these  were  not  your  seedUngs,  and  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  send  us  fresh  specimens,  we  shall  be  glad  to  notice  them.* 

Pansies  :  G  R  Pale  sulphur,  tinged  with  purple  ;  eye  good, 
substance  bad.  The  warm  weather  had  too  much  shrivelled 
it  up  for  us  to  judge  of  its  shape.* 

Pelakgoniums:  W  C.  "Kossuth"  is  apparently  a  flower  of 
good  colour  ;  but  that  is  all  we  can  say  of  it,  for  it  had  fallen 
to  pieces  before  it  reached  us,  as  had  also  yotir  other 
seedling.^- i?  IT.  Clean  looking,  and  a  good  trusser,  but 
worthless  as  a  '■  show  flower."* 

Pinks  i  E  C.  A  flower  of  superior  quality,  hut  much  too  small 
for  the  purposes  of  exhibition.* 

Rhodcdendbons  :  J  F  W.  The  white  variety  is  like  maximum, 
and  the  purple  one  is  in  the  way  ot  roseum  splendens.  Both 
are  neat  close-headed  kinds  ;  but  not  equal  to  many  now  in 
cultivation.* 

%*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  TThoso 
interesting  contributions  is  still  delayed. 
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GUAJNO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— Superphos- 
phate of  Lime  (See  reports  of  experiments  in  Ro.\al  Agri- 
■cultural  Society*8  Journal,  Vol.  6,  Part  2),  Guano,  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian,  Gypsum,  Salt,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  other 
Manures  of  known  value  on  sale.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  above 
■forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps.— Apply  to  Maek 
FoTHEHOTLL,  ^OlA.  Upper  Thames-street.  London. 

^okn^Saiiure  for  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
fidently recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  ewt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrateof  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gypsum.  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
iiousee  of  the  Importer. 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  Edwabd  Pdbsfe,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs?, 
Beight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
■can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


MANURES. — The   ioUowing    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11    0    0 

"Turnip  Manure,  do.  7     0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  9(.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  dl.  10s.  per 

■ton,  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS   AND   HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING. 


t^ — -^3 

WHILL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
•  improved  "  FLUE  BOILER"  may  now  be  had  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  description  of  Apparatus,  from  that  of  100  feet  to 
2000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  Improved  STEAM  BOILERS,  from 
one-horse  power  and  upwards,  adapted  either  for  staiiouary  or 
.portable  engines,  and  guaranteed  to  be  most  effective. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Building  constructed  upon 
the  best  principle.     Buildings  of  any  kind  heated  by  hot  water. 
%*  A  liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
W.  Hill,  Horticultural  Works,  Greenwich. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


•PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WOREIS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

E  BENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
i-espect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  M.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  9d.  per 
-foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing, &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs,  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
■addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Neseit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
■Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Lonq- 
MAN  and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  terms  of  the  School  can  be  had  on  application  either 
personally  or  by  letter. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-streetj 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
■CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  sohcit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S,  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
tJopper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Kurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &.C.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
^ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  29,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbdnbsdai,  July       3-Agricu!tural  Society  of  England. 
TauaBDAT,        —         4— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  IrelAnd. 
Wednbbdat,    -~       10— AKricultural  Society  of  England. 
Tsu&BDAT,       «      11— At^cultural  Imp.  Society  of  lielandi 


That  "  Yon  may  drive  a  coach  and  four  througli 
any  Act  of  Parliament,"  is  an  assertion  which 
has  become  general  from  the  failure  of  any 
measure  to  meet  all  the  contingencies  comprised 
under  any  one  appellation.  Yet  many  of  our 
farmers  believe  their  welfare  and  prosperity  to 
depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  their  obtaining  a 
iegislative  enactment  to  enforce  tenant  right. 


For  any  decree  to  be  universally  effectual,  it  must 
be  based  upon  "  fixed  "  and  fundamental  principles 
of  practice  ;  but,  where  are  they  to  be  found  in 
our  farming  operations  1  Nowhere.  Every  parish 
in  every  county  has  many  practices  totally  different 
and  opposite  in  their  operation.  Nay,  more — what 
one  farmer  considers  best  on  his  farm,  his  neighbour 
considers  quite  wrong. 

If  we  ask  what  is  tenant  right,  we  are  told  "  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements,"  viz., 
draining,  lime,  chalk,  marl,  purchased  manuies,  acts 
of  husbandry,  &c.  "  Compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements  "  is  only  another  expression  for  com- 
pulsory order  on  the  landowner  or  his  tenant  to 
purchase  an  out-going  tenant's  expenditure  or 
investment,  to  obtain  which  order,  justice  would 
demand  that  the  expenditure  of  the  amount 
claimed  had  not  only  been  made  with  due 
economy  and  caution,  but  that  it  was,  consi- 
dering all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
best  and  cheapest  mode  of  procedure  to  obtain  the 
necessary  effect.  But,  are  attempts  at  farm  improve- 
ments always  made  with  proper  care  and  discretion  ? 
Far  from  it.  Blundering  and  chance-medley  are  too 
often  characteristic  of  the  operations  intended  for 
agi-icultural  improvement.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
any  man  to  lay  out  money  for  which  he  expects  an 
adequate  return,  but  in  reality  neither  he  nor  his 
successors  may  ever  receive  anything  ;  \^'itness  many 
of  our  railways — the  holder  exhibits  certificates  for 
the  amount  which  he  has  invested,  and  which  are 
absolutely  worth  nothing  ;  this  is  also  the  value  of 
very  many  of  the  farmer's  intended  improvements. 

An  outgoing  tenant  says,  "  I  have  expended  I. 
in  the  drainage  of  the  farm  ;  there  is  the  bill  for  tiles, 
and  here  is  the  labour  account."  "  What  !  "  exclaims 
the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant,  "  11.  per  acre,  and 
after  all  it  is  not  half  done ;  were  I  to  employ  a  compe- 
tent engineer  he  would  perform  the  drainage  in  a  much 
better  manner  for  4/.  per  acre.  The  drains  are  only 
3  feet  deep,  and  laid  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  the 
tiles  are  of  bad  quality,  and  the  work  cannot  remain 
permanent — I  won't  pay  for  it." 

If  the  outgoing  tenant  determines  to  rely  upon  his 
tenant  right  act,  evidence  must  be  received.  One 
says,  in  such  stiff  land  2  feet  is  deep  enough ; 
another  thinks  three  better.  Per  contra— if  the  drains 
had  been  laid  at  a  depth  of  5  feet,  with  a  greater 
distance  between  them,  the  drainage  would  have 
been  perfect,  and  the  cost  would  not  have  much  ex- 
ceeded one-half  of  what  is  claimed.  Who  is  correct, 
and  what  is  agricultural  tnith  ? 

A  few  weeks  since  we  walked  across  a  field  in  course 
of  draining  at  a  depth  of  18  inches,  in  a  stiff  clay  ; 
the  drains  were  cut  with  a  common  spade,  and 
8  inches  wide  at  bottom  ;  the  flat-bottomed  pipes 
were  of  miserable  quality,  some  of  them  turned  up 
at  one  end  and  down  at  the  other,  making  a  toler- 
able approach  to  the  figure  8  ;  many  had  pieces 
broken  off  their  ends  and  sides,  and  to  make  the 
"jointure"  perfect  a  stone  was  placed  upon  each 
hole.  With  such  a  width  at  the  bottom  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  the  pipes  so  as  to  insure  their  con- 
tinuity ;  and  in  this  instance  they  diverged  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  reminding  one  of  a  snake  in 
motion.  Such  drainage  cannot  remain  permanent; 
it  is  just  possible  that  a  contorted  and  defective 
drain  may  inexplicably  run  much  longer  than  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  and  continue  to  do  so  when 
all  the  rest  are  silted  up,  but,  wherever  bad  work- 
manship and  bad  materials  are  used,  no  reliance  can 
safely  be  placed  upon  the  permanent  drainage  of 
the  soil  ;  and  to  us  it  seems  impossible  that  these 
drains  can  escape  being  silted  up  the  very  first  heavy 
rains  that  fall.  The  stones  on  the  holes  certainly 
afford  little  guarantee  for  keeping  out  the  earth.  A 
large  sum  has  been  expended  for  the  expected 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  drainage.  If  we  were 
the  incoming  tenant  to  the  farm  to-morrow,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  give  the  present  tenant  as  many  shillings 
as  he  has  sunk  pounds  in  the  drainage  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  deep  injustice  to  enforce  from  any  one  compen- 
sation for  such  a  waste  of  money.  He  intrusted  the 
performance  to  the  "  Village  Conjuror,"  whose  only 
qualification  was  that  he  "  had  been  draining  all  his 
life,  and  had  cut  more  drains  than  any  one  within 
100  miles  of  the  place." 

As  to  the  other  particulars  to  be  specified  in  any 
bill  for  enforcing  the  repayment  of  his  unexhausted 
improvements  to  an  outgoing  tenant,  we  may  just 
refer  to  the  differences,  not  merely  of  opinion  but 
of  fact,  as  regards  the  value  of  one  and  the  same 
investment  in  different  localities.  Take  the  instance 
of  food  for  cattle — the  very  point  on  which  a  divi- 
sion unfavourable  to  Mr.  Pusey's  bill  took  place  in 
the  House  a  few  days  ago.  The  value  of  the  manure 
from  the  consumption  of  any  purchased  cattle  food 
depends  materially  upon  the  nature  of  the  growth 
to  which  that  food  has  contributed.  Manure  is  food 
minus  growth.  And  that  from  young  cattle  or  milch 
cows  is,  as  every  farmer  knows,  very  poor  stuff  com- 


pared with  that  of  full-grown  fatting  stock — what- 
ever their  food  may  have  been. 

"  What  is  the  value  of  a  ton  of  Turnips "  has 
been  very  freely  argued  in  this  Paper,  and  the  result 
shows  that  independently  of  the  price  obtained  for 
the  produce  from  a  ton  of  roots,  the  actual  feeding 
value  of  Turnips  is  influenced  by  many  circum- 
stances— soil,  manure,  climate  and  cultivation,  each 
exercises  its  influence. 

Again  as  regards  the  effect  of  manures  :  —  A 
very  bulky  crop  of  roots  may  not  be  so  valuable 
for  food  as  another  crop  of  less  weight,  yet  to  the 
incoming  tenant  the  feeding  value  should  alone  be 
considered  ;  and  who  has  yet  ascertained  it  relatively 
between  roots  raised  with  all  our  purchased  manures, 
or  rather  all  the  manures  which  the  farmer  may 
purchase,  not  forgetting  brown  loam  at  11.  per  ton, 
and  under  all  the  circumstances  of  soil,  climate, 
and  cultivation. 

The  object  of  all  good  farmers  ought  to  be,  and 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  agriculture  certainly 
should  be,  the  production  of  the  utmost  quantity  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  through  the  medium  of 
perfect  fertility.  That  happy  acme  once  attained, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  purchased  manures.  The 
manufacture  of  the  utmost  quantity  of  animal  food 
would  produce  the  utmost  quantity  of  manure,  and 
this  again  the  utmost  quantity  of  vegetable  food. 

And  as  to  the  tenant  right  in  respect  of  buildings  : 
how  many  questions  must  be  answered  before  it  can 
be  rightly  expressed  !  Given  a  certain  number  of 
acres  of  arable  land,  for  w"hat  number  of  cattle  should 
there  be  accommodation  ? — "  One  for  10  acres,  or  one 
for  5  acres  ?  "  and  some  lover  of  high  farming  would 
probably  chime  in,  "  one  for  2  acres."  The  want 
of  proper  accommodation  for  his  cattle  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  to  the  farmer  and  the  farm : 
the  means  of  providing  an  abundance  of  manure 
will  be  more  beneficial  to  both  than  a  world-wide 
tenant-right  act.  The  landlord  ought  to  provide 
either  houses,  in  which  a  farmer  might  manufacture 
a  sufficiency  of  manure,  or  the  manure  itself ;  but 
what  proportion  the  house-room  should  bear  to  the 
extent  of  arable  land  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated, 
and  the  farmers  themselves  must  do  so  (this  would 
be  a  proper  subject  for  discussion  at  our  agricultural 
clubs). 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  subject — "Should 
there  be  house-room  for  sheep  also,  and  to  what 
extent  ?  "  The  farmers  must  by  discussion  among 
themselves  reduce  these  and  many  other  knotty 
points  to  a  certainty  before  they  can  expect  the 
gentlemen  of  wigs  and  long  robes  to  understand  a 
measure  including  such  terms  as  these. 

Until  our  farming  practices  become  fixed  and 
defined,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  they  can  be  con- 
trolled by  one  comprehensive  measure,  which  in  its 
operation  would  be  found  useless  and  paradoxical  in 
the  extreme ;  at  the  present  day  they  are  such  a 
mixture  of  incongruities  that  we  fear,  under  evidence 
regarding  them,  a  jury  would  often  be  forced  to 
perform  the  "  poker  trick  " — "  if  it  falls  to  the  right, 
it  is  to  be  for  the  plaintiff ;  if  to  the  left,  for  defend- 
ant ;  but  if  forwards  or  backwards,  then  there  is  no 
hope  of  our  agreeing."  That  tenant  right  has 
existence,  we  do  not  deny  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
contend  for  its  recognition  by  landowners,  as  being 
evidently  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  ;  but  that  it 
can  be  enforced  by  legislative  enactment  we  do  not 
believe.   T. 


Our  readers  may  remember  the  statements  made 
in  past  volumes  of  this  Journal,  in  reference  to  the 
farms  of  Mr.  Batson,  at  Kynaston,  near  Ross,  and 
Mr.  Whitmore,  at  Dudmaston,  near  Bridgenorth — ■ 
where  successful  exertions  have  been  put  forth  to 
employ  boys  in  agriculture  at  wages  equal  to  their 
maintenance,  in  exchange  for  labour  which  should 
be  profitable  to  the  farmer.  Now,  an  institution  has 
been  lately  established  near  London,  styled  the 
Agricultural  Orphan  School,  which  seems  to  offer 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  the  effort  to 
withdraw  from  ruin  in  the  streets  some  of  that 
multitude  of  poor  children  who,  deprived  of  their 
parents,  are  exposed  in  this  city  to  all  the  evils  and 
temptations  incident  to  poverty.  We  refer  to  the 
subject  here  because  such  a  society  seems  peculiarly 
deserving  of  assistance  and  support*  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  agriculturists.  The  following  passages,  from 
the  prospectus  of  the  Society,  sufficiently  explain 
its  objects : 

"  The  early  employment  of  children  in  agriculture, 
which  is  a  subject  of  complaint  in  all  rural  schoolg,  is, 
apart  from  any  details  of  particular  experiments,  a 
proof  of  the  value  of  their  labour?.  These  labours 
commence  earlier  than  the  labours  of  children  engaged 
in  manufactures  ;  and  as  compared  with  the  wages  of 
adults,  children  employed  in  agriculture  are  higher 
paid  than  those  ergaged  in  manufacture.  It  may  then 
be  inferred  that  their  labours  are  proportionally  mora 

s  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  the  Rev.  W.  Dentoh,  Incumbent  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Cripplegate. 
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valuable.  In  inony  parts  of  England  the  wages  of 
children  of  12  jeavs  of  age  amount  to  4s.  a  week  ;  but 
in  very  few  places  indeed  will  the  necesf ary  maintenance 
of  such  a  child  exceed  his  earnings.  We  may  then  as- 
sume as  a  general  rule,  that  a  child  employed  in  agri- 
culture, by  the  labours  of  his  hands  more  than  pro- 
vides for  his  own  maintenance.  And  this  conclusion  is 
amply  borne  out  if  we  examine  the  results  of  particul.-ir 
experiments.  On  Mr.  Batson's  farm,  near  Ross,  we 
find  20  boys,  of  ages  varying  from  9  to  14  years, 
boarded,  lodged,  and  instructed,  and  yet  returning  a 
profit  to  their  employer.  They  have  been  so  employed 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  the  advantages  to  both 
children  and  employer  have  been  yearly  increasing.  A 
statement  of  these  results  may  be  found  in  the  '  La- 
bourers' Friend'  for  August,  1848  ;  and  in  an  interest- 
ing communication  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Batson,  at  the 
end  of  another  year,  he  states  himself  more  satisfied 
•with  his  experiment  (if  it  can  now  be  called  so).  '  I 
have  at  all  times,'  he  says, '  found  the  boys'  work  on  my 
farm  to  more  than  realise  my  first  expectation.'  Again 
in  the  Quatt  Union-house  school,  near  Bridgenorth,  on 
an  area  of  4  J  acres,  the  same  experiment  has  been 
tried,  and  with  similar  success ;  15  boys  of  all  ages 
under  14,  together  with  the  same  number  of  girls,  some 
of  whom  are  employed  in  household  and  dairy  work, 
under  judicious  management,  have  by  their  industry 
paid  the  rent,  and  produced  dbl.  net  per  annum  towards 
the  expense  of  their  own  maintenance.  These  two  in- 
stances, one  conducted  by  the  energy  of  an  individual, 
the  other  labouring  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  board 
of  conductors,  might  not  have  been  entitled  to  much 
weight,  had  not  the  results  been  identical  with  the 
general  fact  of  the  value  of  hoys'  labour  throughout  the 
country. 

"  Nor  is  this  value  confined  to  those  cases  where  they 
are  able  to  attend  on  and  assist  the  adult  labourer, 
children  being  found  competent,  with  some  little  as- 
sistance from  men,  to  perform  all  the  labours  which 
usually  devolve  upon  a  farm  servant.  In  some  partial 
experiments  made  a  few  years  since,  the  results  of 
which  are  detailed  by  the  late  Mr.  Duppa,  in  a  paper 
published  by  the  Central  Society  of  Education,  the  re- 
turns from  the  labour  of  children  employed  during  a 
part  of  the  day  in  gardening  was  most  encouraging. 
The  late  Mrs.  Davies  Gilbert,  seeing  the  advantage  to 
children  of  such  a  training,  and  its  tendency  to  diminish 
the  expenses  of  education,  established  agricultural 
schools  on  her  estate  for  the  children  of  her  labourers. 
But  here  all  her  efforts  were  fruitless  through  her  suc- 
cess. The  partial  training  of  these  children  in  farming- 
work  so  greatly  increased  the  value  of  their  labours 
that  the  parents  were  tempted,  by  the  high  wages 
offered,  to  withdraw  their  children  from  school.  A  proof 
of  the  enhanced  worth  of  skilled  labour,  and  a  singular 
instance  of  failure  through  success. 

"  Now  these  facts  sufficiently  prove  the  capacity  of 
children  ;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  these,  next  to  nothing 
has  been  done  for  the  destitute  children  of  London. 
After  long  consideration  it  has  been  resolved  to  com- 
mence an  Asylum  for  the  poorest  class  of  orphans,  pro- 
vision being  made  : 

"  1.  For  the  industrial  training  of  the  children  in 
agriculture,  with  a  view  to  the  diminution  of  the  ex. 
penses  of  the  establishment,  and  the  early  inculcation  of 
the  connexion  between  labour  and  maintenance. 

"  2.  To  avoid  the  system  of  crowding  a  large  number 
of  children  in  one  building,  but  by  breaking  them  into 
small  groups  or  families  to  reconstruct,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  homes  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  ;  and 
thus  to  foster  and  mature  the  domestic  affectious, 
which  make  np  so  large  and  important  a  part  of  man's 
moral  nature. 

"  3.  To  provide  for  the  emigration  of  the  orphans, 
when  arrived  at  such  an  age  as  to  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  without  direction,  to  British  colonies,  where 
they  will  not  be  subjected  to  greater  spiritual  destitu- 
tion than  they  would  have  experienced  in  this  country. 

"  To  enable  the  committee  to  carry  out  this  design, 
which  has  received  the  approbation  and  encouragement 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  sum  of  5000/.  is  required. 
When  the  benefit  to  those  children  who  will  immediately 
ie  withdrawn  from  ruin  is  considered,  and  that  thus  a 
commencement  will  have  been  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  training  of  all  poor  orphans,  and  their  ulti- 
mate settlement  in  the  world,  the  committee  doubt  not 
that  those  whom  God  has  blessed  with  means  will  not 
hesitate  to  devote  a  portion  thereof  for  the  education  of 
the  orphans  of  the  poor  of  Christ's  flock." 


CHEESE  MAKING  IN  LEICESTERSHIRE. 
It  is  the  usual  practice  of  this  neighbourhood  to  re- 
tain a  certain  portion  of  the  farm,  and  generally  some 
of  the  oldest  turf  lying  contiguous  to  the  house  and 
farm  buildings,  for  the  use  of  dairy  cows  ;  and  this  plan 
is  maintained,  not  only  month  after  month,  but  year 
after  year  ;  and  so  strong  is  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
age  in  the  turf,  that  many  farmers  would  by  no  means 
turn  their  cows  upon  seeds.  They  would  say,  by  so 
doing  they  should  certainly  spoil  their  cheese.  Others, 
also,  are  equally  averse  to  manuring  or  liming  their 
dairy  pastures,  asserting  that  such  management  would 
have  a  prejudicial  effect ;  that  the  quality  would  be  de- 
teriorated, or  the  cheese  would  not  stand.  Now  I  cannot 
tell  from  my  own  experience  whether  there  are  sub- 
stantial grounds  for  such  opinions  ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
vious to  all  thinking  persons,  that  if  these  opinions  or 
prejudices  are  carried  out,  the  dairy  pastures  must  de- 
-raeaso  m  quality,  till  finally  they  will  produce  no 
cheese  at  all.     Such  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in 


Cheshire  ;  and  bones  I  believe  have  been  applied  with 
good  effect  as  restorative  of  the  cheese-making  pro- 
perties of  the  soil.  I  am  fully  aware  it  will  be  asserted 
that  practice  does  not  bear  out  this  theory  here,  and 
that  there  are  Leicestershire  dairy  pastures  which  have 
been  grazed  upon  for  many  years,  which  are  rather  im- 
proved than  injured  in  that  time.  I  trust,  if  any  gen- 
tleman should  support  such  assertion,  that  he  will  also 
tell  us  as  near  as  he  can  how  many  acres  of  meadow 
ground  were  robbed  of  their  hay  by  his  cows  whilst 
they  were  daily  turned  out  in  the  winter  season,  or  how 
many  tons  of  Turnips  were  consumed  by  his  sheep 
stock  upon  the  sound  dairy  pastures,  when  such  could 
not  be  eat(!n  upon  the  diriy  ploughed  land. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  consideration  to  all  who  make 
cheese-making  a  point  of  profit,  that  they  secure  to  the 
land  the  due  constituents  of  milk.  A  cow  producing 
4  cwt.  of  cheese  in  the  season  will  remove  from  the 
land  annually  inorganic  matter  to  the  weight  of  upwards 
of  19  lbs.,  as  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  &c. ; 
which  can  only  be  restored  to  it  by  extraneous  aid. 
Soils  rich  in  the  before-mentioned  ingredients  may  long 
withstand  this  slow  exhaustion  of  their  inorganic  riches, 
but  the  constant  withdrawal  of  these  must  eventually  be 
found,  and  the  milk  will  be  wanting  in  its  true  consti. 
tuents.  Besides  this  exhaustion  of  the  inorganic  par- 
ticles of  the  soil,  a  cow  making  4  cwt.  of  cheese  will, 
through  the  medium  of  the  soil  and  vegetable,  bear 
from  the  field  to  the  dairy  240  lbs.  weight  of  carbonised 
and  nitrogenised  matter.  Now  I  cannot  say  that 
Nature  in  her  abundant  resources  will  not  supply  this 
demand  ;  but  as  far  as  practice  is  concerned,  I  must 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  land  manured  and  irri- 
gated will  bear  the  most  Grass,  and  cows  fed  on  Grass 
so  produced  will  give  a  richer  milk  and  yield  a  greater 
quantity  of  cheese. 

I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  th.at  there  may  be  ap- 
parent grounds  for  the  assertion,  "  that  cheese  cannot 
be  made  well  from  seeds  or  manured  land  ;"  for  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  Grass  of  the  pastures  is  richer  than 
in  spring  or  summer,  we  have  on  this  farm  experienced 
a  dilficulty  in  making  the  cheeses  keep  their  shape,  and 
maintain  the  compact  appearance  which  (with  the  same 
care  bestowed  upon  them)  they  will  ordinarily  assume. 
I  believe  it  to  be  very  possible  that  persons  have  ex- 
perienced some  inconvenience  in  manufacturing  a 
cheese  when  their  cows  have  gone  upon  seeds,  or  into  a 
lately  manured  pasture  ;  and  not  having  patience  and 
perseverance  enough  to  try  other  plans,  they  have  at 
once  pronounced  the  pasturage  to  be  the  cause  of  an 
evil  which  they  have  chosen  rather  to  avoid  than  to 
overcome.  We  meet  with  such  cases  occasionally  in 
cheese-making,  and  unless  patience  and  perseverance 
are  had  recourse  to,  and  trials  are  made  to  obviate  the 
difficulty,  the  Grass,  seeds,  Turnips,  producing  such 
cheeses,  must  be  summarily  and  lastingly  condemned. 
I  believe  that  by  taking  away  a  little  of  the  cream,  or 
by  putting  the  milk  together  at  higher  temperature, 
these  cheeses  might  be  made  to  stand.  I  must  here 
express  my  conviction,  from  five  years'  experience,  that 
seeds  or  manured  turf  are  not  decidedly  prejudicial  to 
thedieese ;  and  my  belief  that  without  manuring  and  at- 
tention the  land  will  deteriorate,  and  finally  become 
comparatively  useless  for  dairy  purposes. 

This  perhaps  may  be  a  suitable  place  to  observe,  that 
land  of  second-rate  quality  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  may 
not  be  unprofitably  managed  by  adopting  the  production 
of  cheese  as  the  mode  of  employment.  This  farm  does 
not  feed  cattle  well,  beasts  taking  a  considerable  time 
and  never  becoming  thoroughly  fat  upon  it,  without  the 
assistance  of  corn  or  oilcake.  If  also  yields  butter  in- 
differently, which  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that 
its  Grass  feeds  stock  slowly.  The  first  year  we  at- 
tempted cheese-making  we  set  up  the  Sunday's  milk 
for  butter,  and  the  calculation  I  then  made  as  to 
the  proceeds  of  this  milk  gave  this  result — whilst  the 
cows  were  making  71.  value  in  butter,  the  same  made 
131  value  in  cheese. 

I  will  now  notice  briefly  the  different  varieties  of 
stock  employed  in  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter 
into  cheese.  And  although  I  admire  the  large  size, 
symmetrical  form,  the  silky  hair,  the  early  maturity, 
and  the  exterior  beauty  of  the  Durhams,  I  must  admit 
that  as  far  as  my  inquiry  goes,  the  old  long-horned 
breed  are  at  present  the  best  adapted  for  cheese-making 
purposes.  Whenever  I  have  heard  of  great  quantities 
of  cheese  per  head  beiug  made,  it  has  always  been 
(or  with  a  single  exception)  from  a  dairy  of  long- 
horned  beasts. 

It  must  have  been  apparent  to  every  one  who  has  had 
the  care  of  stock  under  his  hands,  that  some  individuals 
will  bear  greater  hardships  than  others,  and  that  such 
will  hold  their  flesh,  or  rather  increase  in  weight, 
whilst  the  same  quantity  of  food  given  to  an  adjoining 
animal  will  gradually  make  her  poor.  I  have  noticed 
this  particularly  with  some  half-bred  Herefords  ;  let 
circumstances  be  ^what  they  might,  these  were  always 
in  the  best  plight  in  the  herd.  Now,  I  have  had  little 
to  do  with  long- horns  myself  ;  but  if  the  assertions  of 
some  of  my  friends  are  correct,  the  old  long-horned 
breed  of  cattle  must  be  the  most  economical  for  a  dairy 
farmer's  purpose,  as  they  will  bear  more  hardships,  and 
consume  less  food  while  dry  and  in  an  unprofitable 
state, — as  well  as  when  milking,  they  will  produce  most 
of  that  liquid  from  which  our  cheese  is  to  be  made. 

I  find  that  the  long-horned  cows  are  not  estimated  so 
highly  for  milkers  in  other  parts  of  tlie  kingdom  as  they 
are  in  Leicestershire  ami  Warwickshire  ;  and  that  iu 
distant  places  the  Herefords,  a  race  of  cattle  which  we 
here   regard   as   very   indifferent  milkers,  are  for  the 


property  of  milkiog  preferred  before  them.  I  think 
these  observations  will  somewhat  bear  me  out  in  a  sug- 
gestion I  am  about  to  make — that  the  milk-producing 
qualifications  of  the  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire 
long-horns  may  not  be  more  inherent  in  this  than  ic 
other  breeds  of  cattle,  but  may  be  the  result  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  long  continued  care.  I  think  I  lany  be  fully 
justified  in  venturing  such  an  opinion,  for  a  glance 
round  this  neighbourhood  will  show  that  dairies  of  long- 
horns  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  possession  of 
farmers  who  have  for  many  years  cultivated  and 
maintained  these  breeds,  chiefly  in  reference  to  their 
miikiug  qualifications.  I  dwell  rather  strongly  upon 
this  point ;  for  if  years  of  care  and  cultivation  have  made- 
the  long-horns  as  a  race  the  greatest  milk-producere, 
we  have  then  the  course  pointed  out  for  us  to  follow  by 
which  we  may  hope  to  succeed  in  making  the  short-horns 
a  cheese-producing  breed. 

It  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  I  should  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  actual  weiglit  produced  by  the 
long-horned  and  Durham,  or  short- horned,  dairies.  I 
have  heard  of  5  J-  cwt.  off  a  cow  being  made  from  long- 
horns  ;  I  have  heard,  too,  of  5  cwt.  from  short-horns  ; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare  the  distinct 
breeds  in  reference  to  their  cheese-making  properties, 
unless  there  was,  also,  a  fair  comparison  of  their  food, 
I  believe  that  in  either  case,  such  produce  was  in  great 
measure  the  effect  of  management,  and  was  not  entirely 
to  be  attributed  to  peculiarity  of  breed. 

A  gentleman  lately  told  me,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries, 
that  his  cows  fed  their  calves  first,  and  then  made  5  cwt« 
of  cheese  during  the  season  !  And  the  best  of  this  waSj 
that  these  cows  (and  long-horns  they  were)  ate  nothing 
but  a  little  Grass  in  the  summer,  and  Barley  straw  in 
the  winter  i  Seeing,  some  time  afterwards,  a  long- 
horned  dairy  not  far  from  this  gentleman's  house,  I 
inquired  if  they  made  much  cheese.  Not  above  3  cwt. 
was  the  reply.  I  mentioned  my  surprise,  for  Mr. 
So-and-so  made  2  cwt.  more.  I  then  was  informed  that 
his  cows  ate  what  they  liked  1 

It  is  with  a  dairy  as  with  feeding  :  cows,  to  produce, 
must  first  consume.  When  a  breeder  says  of  his  pet 
beast  "  he  has  had  nothing  to  eat,"  and,  on  being  gently 
pressed  on  that  point,  "  only  a  little  cake  or  corn,  or  a 
few  Turnips";  in  short,  whatever  he  would  eat:  so 
these  cows,  though  they  may  be  hereditary  milkers, 
without  constant  attention  to  then-  comfort — without 
abundance  and  variety  of  food — would  not  be  annual 
producers  of  5  cwt.  of  cheese.  The  dairyman's  object 
in  forcing  the  yield  of  milk  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent should  be  circumscribed  only  by  calculations — by 
this  question,  "  Will  it  pay  '."  And  there  are  certain 
times,  as  at  this  moment,  when  the  cold  weather  is 
keeping  back  the  Grass,  in  which  he  must  not  be  too 
particular  on  this  point,  but  must  maiutain  their  milk 
by  artificial  food,  till  the  fields  are  ready  to  receive  the 
cows,  though  it  be  at  considerable  cost,  and  at  a  rate 
which  will  not  pay. 

Sued. — We  will  now  take  some  notice  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cow-shed — a  subject  of  great  importance 
to  the  dairy  farmer ;  for  iu  this  place,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  some  authorities,  the  cows  should  pretty 
constantly  be  kept,  and  there  receive  their  supply  of 
v/ater  and  food.  It  is  said  that,  by  a  due  attention  to 
warmth,  provision  of  food,  &c.,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  cheese- making  process  should  not  go  on  through  the 
whole  of  the  winter ;  and  there  is,  in  fact,  no  really  pre- 
venting cause  why  such  might  not  be  the  case.  To  meet, 
then,  a  winter  supply  of  milk,  large  quantities  of  hay 
must  be  provided,  and  extraneous  aids— sudi  as  corn, 
grain,  and  oil-cake — must  be  bought,  which  will  (as  far 
as  my  experience  has  hitherto  informed  me),  consider- 
ably reduce  the  profit  upon  winter  cheese-making. 
Whilst  I  admit  the  possibility  of  making  cheese  through- 
out the  winter  (and  we  have  done  so  here),  I  still  am 
doubtful  whether  it  is  a  proper  plan  to  be  followed  as 
a  pounds,  shiUings,  and  pence  speculation.  I  believe  it. 
to  be  more  profitable  to  consume  what  would  be  saved 
for  hay  for  the  winter  feeding  in  an  early  stage  of 
growth,  as  the  same  quantity  of  ground  will  yield  more 
milk  when  its  produce  is  consumed  as  Grass  than  after 
it  is  dried  up  and  made  into  hay. 

There  is  also  another  point  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  question  of  the  winter  dairy  system. 
Cows  must  be  allowed  to  go  dry  two  monihs  at  least 
before  calving  ;  and  this  rest  may  as  well  be  given 
during  the  shortest  days  and  coldest  weather — and  they 
may,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  be  made  to  have  this 
rest  at  the  same  time.  I  will  not,  for  various  reasons, 
advocate  the  uninterrupted  making  of  cheese  upon  a 
farm,  but  will  rather  confine  my  observations  to  the 
best  methods  of  managing  the  cows  for  the  period  of 
nine  or  ten  months  in  which  they  are  useful  tor  dairy 
purposes. 

We  will  take  the  beginning  of  March  for  the  time  of 
commencing  our  notice  of  the  management  of  the  cow- 
shed, and  will  suppose  that  there  is  laid  up  a  store  of 
Swede  Turnips  (or  Mangold  Wurzel,  as  some  will  say  ; 
but  I  do  not,  from  my  experience,  speak  in  praise  of 
this  root),  sufiScient  for  the  herd  till  the  middle  of  May, 
also  of  hay,  enough  to  give  a  little  every  day  to  each 
cow  after  calving  till  Grass ;  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
straw,  which  straw  is  to  be  picked  over  by  the  cattle, 
allowing  them  to  make  plenty  of  waste  for  their  litter. 

The  cows  at  this  time  should  be  found  m  good  con- 
dition, full  of  flesh,  and  healthy  in  their  skins— the  for- 
wardest  of  them  having  calves.  The  calf,  if  we  con. 
sider  the  profit  of  the  cheese,  according  to  my  judg. 
ment,  should  be  immediately  takeu  away  from  its 
mother,  and  the  cow  kept  warm  and  abundantly  supplied 
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'with  food.  I  must  here  notice,  that  warmtli  hag  a  very 
■great  iniiuence  upon  tlie  secretion  of  milk  ;  and  even  a 
■walk  out  of  the  thed  for  t!ie  purpose  of  drinking  tends 
very  materially  to  lessen  the  quantity  given  by  a  cow 
-in  the  cold  season  of  the  year.  Every  cow-shed,  for 
milking  beasts  especially,  should  have  a  supply  of  water, 
SO  that  the  animals  may  help  themselves  v;ithout  ex- 
■posure  to  the  influences  of  wet  weather  or  a  lower  tem- 
perature. This  is  no  fancied  or  theoretical  view,  but  ia 
actually  the  fact ;  and  that  a  great  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  delivered  in  our  dairy  was  traced  to 
this  simple  cause.  Some  one,  for  mischief,  had  sent 
down  the  main  water  pipe  that  supplied  the  shed  a 
small  bundle  of  straw,  wliich  lodged  in  one  of  the 
branches,  and  completely  out  off  the  flow  on  that  side. 
Sixteen  cows  were  then  in  milk,  and  half  (in  consequence 
of  the  water  being  cut  off  from  them),  were  turned  out 
twice  a  day  to  the  pit,  not  100  yards  off',  to  drink,  and 
were  immediately  brought  back  again.  A  complaint 
was  made  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  cows  that  the 

milk    was   falling   off  considerably  in   quantity and, 

further  inquiry  being  instituted,  it  was  ascertained  from 
the  milker  that  the  loss  lay  upon  the  eight  cows  turned 
out  to  water,  for  every  one  had  abated  in  her  milk. 
This  accident  was  at  the  time  very  satisfactory  to 
myself,  as  it  proved  that  an  outlay  which  had  been 
made  upon  theoretic  views  was  really  useful,  and  had 
not  in  practice  been  thrown  away.  To  make  jou  fully 
'assured  that  the  abatement  in  the  milk  of  the  eight  cows 
was  caused  by  their  simple  exposure  to  the  unfavour- 
able influences  of  a  lower  temperature  and  different 
atmosphere,  I  must  tell  you  that  with  the  removal  of 
the  stoppage  in  the  pipe,  and  the  consequent  flow  of 
water  permitting  the  cows  again  to  drink  in  tlie  warm 
shed,  they  gradually  recovered  their  former  quantitv 
of  milk.       "  ■'  1  J- 

_  So  much  for  the  influence  of  warmth  upon  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  ;  but  a  time  must  come  when  the  herd  must 
leave  the  shed  to  get  the  principal  part  of  their  living 
(for  a  short  time  at  least)"  in  the  open  field  ;  and  then 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture from  suddenly  and  unduly  aflfecting  them.  Before 
turning  them  out,  the  doors  of  the  shed  should  be  par- 
tially unclosed,  gradually  inuring  the  inmates  to  a  change. 
The  first  time  for  the  herds  going  abroad  should  be 
chosen  when  the  wind  is  still  and  the  sun  is  shining  ; 
they  must  not  remain  out  too  long  at  a  time,  nor  must 
they  be  exposed  during  the  night  until  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  is  considerably  and  permanently  raised. 
But  although  I  admit  there  is  generally  a  necessity 
for  turning  out  the  dairy  beasts  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
spring— that  is,  until  a  growth  of  Clover  or  Grass  rises 
to  the  scythe— I  must,  both  upon  principle  and  ex- 
perience, recommend  the  soiling  of  cows  throughout  the 
summer  season  as  a  matter  of  economy,  and  thence  as 
a  point  of  profit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  re- 
lative produce  from  land  grazed  by  the  cattle  them- 
selves, and  (rom  other  land  mown  daily,  and  its  Grass 
brought  home.  But  any  one  who  has  fed  off'  a  quantity 
of  seeds  or  Grass  in  this  way,  will  be  surprised  that  a 
given  quantity  of  land  has  kept  a  given  quantify  of  stock 
BO  long  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  land  well 
attended  to  furnish  two,  three,  or  four  crops  in  one 
year.  .  I  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  this  mode  creates 
expense  and  increases  trouble — which  I  at  once  admit  ; 
but  I  think  if  any  one  will  try  the  method  upon  my  re- 
commendation,  he  will  tell  me  hereafter  that  he  is  well 
paid  for  his  extra  labour  by  the  quantity  of  extra 
keeping  which  he  thus  obtained  from  his  laud.  Some 
people  will  say  that  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  cow  for 
milking.  We  allow  ours  to  walk  out  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  and  during  night  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  ; 
but  such  exercise  as  that  given  to  a  herd  by  the  attack 
of  the  gad-fly  I  thoroughly  object  to,  and  do  my  utmost 
to  prevent. 

In  forward  seasons  we  may  begin  to  mow  seeds  about 
the  third  week  in  May.  Rye  will  furnish  a  little  keep 
before  ;  but  it  generally  runs  so  rapidly,  that  this  food 
is  of  little  more  value  than  a  few  days.  After  seeds.  Grass 
comes  in— then  "Vetches,  a  second  crop  of  seeds  ;  and 
about  the  end  of  August,  with  management,  we  have 
plenty  of  Turnips,  Cabbages,  and  spring-sown  Vetches, 
to  mix  and  alternate  with  some  later  saved  Grass.  Get 
once  over  May,  we  generally  find  little  trouble  in  ob- 
taining an  abundant  and  regular  supply  of  food.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  weather  is  favourable, 
and  the  cows  are  housed  at  night,  I  should  not  recom. 
mend  that  the  beasts  should  be  tied  up  entirely  ;  but 
that  they  be  turned  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  When 
the  cold  season  sets  in,  or  heavy  rains  make  the  land 
tender,  the  cows  are  better  confined  wholly  to  their 
Winter  quarters.  There  is  then  less  waste  in  flesh, 
milk,  and  manure  ;  and,  with  warmth,  a  smaller  quan- 
tity  of  food  is  consumed. 

But  if  cattle  are  to  receive  the  principal  part  of  their 
food  in  sheds,  very  great  attention  must  be  given  to 
them.  They  must  have  change  and  variety  in  their  food, 
and  they  must  be  regularly  served  with  it.  A  man  in 
my  employ,  who  attended  to  a  lot  of  33  milking  beasts, 
went  to  the  funeral  of  one  of  his  relations  ;  I  left  home 
the  same  day  on  business,  giving  these  cows  in  charge 
to  a  young  man  who  lived  with  me  at  that  time,  under 
his  promise  that  they  should  have  plenty  to  eat.  I 
believe  he  was  afraid  of  the  rain,  which  fell  on  that 
day,  and  therefore  neglected  his  charge  ;  for  on  my 
return  at  night  I  heard  the  cows  in  the  shed  calling 
loudly  for  something  to  eat.  The  next  morning  there 
was  a  falling  off'  of  milk  to  the  extent  of  9  gallons  ; 
-at-night  11  ;  and  the  following  morning  13.  This  was 
late  in- the  year  ;  but  the  cows,  for  that  season,  never  j 


recovered  the  quantity  of  milk  which  they  had  pre- 
viously given. 

I  have  mentioned  this  fact  to  show  how  very  de- 
pendent the  secretion  of  milk  is  upon  the  supply  of  food, 
and  how  much  the  success  of  dairy  operations  depends 
upon  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  animals  which 
are  to  produce  the  milk.  Kindness,  gentleness,  and 
quietness  are  requisites  with  cleanliness,  in  all  engaged 
in  a  cow-shed  ;  and  all  bad  tempers,  quarrelsome  dis- 
positions, and  noisy  boisterous  persons,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  set  their  foot  therein  ! 

Ere  we  leave  the  shed  for  the  dairy,  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  upon  the  time  of  milking.  The  usual 
method  pursued  in  this  county  is  to  milk  twice  a  day — 
morning  and  evening.  In  Lincolnshire  they  will  milk 
thrice  ;  and  in  Scotland  sometimes  five  times  in  the 
daj-.  Last  season  I  adopted  the  plan  of  milking  thrice 
in  one  shed  only;  this  season  we  are  milking  three 
times  at  both  ;  you  will  therefore  infer  that  I  have 
proved  it  to  answer.  I  will  also  tell  you  that,  in  May 
last,  I  mentioned  this  plan  to  a  gentleman  who  supplies 
his  milk  to  Leicester  ;  he  tried  it  upon  a  lot  of  2!)  cows, 
and  he  told  uje  that  on  the  third  day  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  trial,  these  cows  gave  him  in  the  day 
15  gallons  more  milk.  I  met  this  gentleman  on  Saturday 
last,  and  he  said  he  should  adopt  this  plan  again.  In 
addition  to  his  former  opinion  of  its  utility,  he  gave  me 
this  further  information  : — that  his  cows  had  formerly 
been  greatly  troubled  with  sore  bags,  but  after  the 
thrice-a-day  milking  commenced,  he  had  no  more  of 
them.  We  have  all  seen  the  udders  of  the  cows  greatly 
distended  with  milk,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  animal 
feels  pain,  and  that  local  inflammation  ensues. 

Objections  may  be  raised  to  this  third  milking — some 
will  say  the  cows  require  more  keep.  I  answer  the 
cows  are  machines  to  convert  Grass  into  cheese,  and  if 
I  can  make  each  cow  do  more  work  I  save  the  outlay 
of  capital  in  purchasing  an  unnecessary  number  of 
beasts.  Some  will  say  it  must  be  injurious  to  the  ani- 
mal. The  lot  milked  last  year  thrice-aday  on  this  farm 
are  equal  in  health  and  condition  to  the  lot  milked  twice, 
and  are  now  open  to  inspection. 

Before  I  quite  close  this  portionof  my  subject,  I  must 
observe  that  milking  qualifications  in  au  animal  are 
equally  capable  of  transmission  by  descent,  witli  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  various  breeds,  or  with  their 
propensities  to  fatten  ; — and  if  they  are  capable  of 
transmission,  they  are  also  equally  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  cultivation.  It  behoves,  then,  the  farmer  who 
real's  the  supply  of  cows  for  his  own  dairy,  to  be 
particular  in  looking  for  a  good  line  of  descent  in  the 
milking  pualifications  of  all  animals  introduced  into  his 
herd.  It  behoves  him  to  see  that  these  qualifications 
are  maintained  in  full  power  to  each  individual,  and  that 
they  be  further  improved  in  his  hands  by  stimulating 
foods  and  regularity  of  milking— by  kindness,  warmth, 
and  general  attention  to  their  health  and  habits.  In 
short,  a  dairy  farmer  should  not  only  care  for  his  herd, 
that  they  give  milk  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  but  that  they  have  their  milking 
powers  kept  to  the  utmost  stretch  as  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing fine  milkers  in  generations  yet  to  come.  Perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  omit  some  practical  notice  of  the  secretion 
of  milk.  It  may  be  styled  a  sympathetic  operation,  and 
the  supply,  in  a  great  measure,  will  be  regulated  by  the 
demand.  This  is  an  all-wise  provision  of  nature  for  the 
necessities  of  the  young  of  animals  ;  and  we  only  follow 
the  teaching  of  nature  a  little  more  closely  by  milking 
oftener  than  twice  a  day.  To  use  the  words  of  our  man 
who  looks  after  a  part  of  the  cows,  "  the  milk  does  not 
flow  to  the  hands  (that  is,  the  udder  is  not  so  distended) 
now  as  it  was  in  twice  a  day  milking ;  nevertheless, 
after  milking  a  minute  the  supply  will  come."  To 
illustrate  more  particularly  the  sympathetic  aff'ection 
between  the  action  of  milking  and  the  consequent  flow 
of  milk,  I  quote  this  man  a  little  further.  He  was 
speaking  of  a  particular  cow,  and  said  she  had  no  milk  in 
her  bag  when  he  commenced  milking  ;  but  it  came  by 
milking  a  short  time,  and  in  such  quantity,  that  he 
has  often  wondered  where  she  had  previously  put  it. 
This  man  is  not  a  physiologist  or  theorist ;  he  spoke  only 
matter  of  fact. 

1  am  well  aware  that  the  efforts  of  many  yea  rs  may 
in  a  single  season  be  cast  away  by  some  of  the  diseases 
lately  introduced  into  this  county  ;  almost  all  of  us, 
more  or  less,  have  suffered  by  them.  Four  years  ago  I 
lost  upwards  of  30  calves  from  the  mouth-disease  ;  and 
since  then  some  of  my  neighbours  have  had  half  their 
dairy  cows  carried  off  by  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  pestilences  will,  in  the  process  of 
time,  become  less  virulent,  or  that  science  may  afford 
them  more  decided  relief.  1  believe  it  to  be  right  in  all 
of  us  to  make  known,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  any 
good  thing  we  may  have  discovered,  even  though  it 
should  expose  us  to  the  criticisms  of  our  friends.  I 
shall  therefore  tell  you  that  one  evil  constantly  hanging 
over  dairy  farms — and  a  great  one  it  has  often  proved 
to  be,  viz.,  abortion  in  the  dairy  cows— has  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  and  prevented  in  the  only  three  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  inspection  this  season,  by 
administering  the  specifics  and  doses  of  homoeopathy. 
This  science  is  as  yet  but  little  known  among  us  ;  it  has 
been  laughed  at,  and  I  have  joined  in  the  laugh  ;  but  I 
do  so  no  longer.  A  trial  of  some  months  has  convinced 
me  of  its  efficacy,  as  appHed  to  animals,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  afford  such  information  as  my  limited  know- 
ledge permits  me  to  give,  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  We  will  now  leave  the 
shed  for 
The  Dairy. — I  will  not  attempt  a  minute  and  che- 


mical account  of  the  process  by  which  the  milk  we 
delivered  from  the  cow- shed  is  here  to  be  converted  into 
cheese,  but  will  content  myself  with  practical  observa- 
tions on  the  management  of  the  daii-y.  The  object  of 
all  is  to  produce  the  greatest  money  jirofit ;  and, 
according  to  my  ideas,  this  is  best  achieved  by  making 
the  best  quality  of  cheese.  At  Leicester  fair,  last 
autumn,  there  was  a  difference  in  the  value  of  dairies 
to  the  amount  of  18s.  per  cwt.,  which,  at  3  cwt.  per 
cow,  will  give  21.  Us.  per  cow,  or  54?.  in  a  dairy  of  20 
cows.  Now  when  it  is  considered  that  a  little  extra 
care  and  attention  form  perhaps  the  chief  item  in  the 
higher  prices,  it  is  surely  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  we  can  in  any  way  amend  our  plans.  There 
is  also  another  point  upon  which  I  would  suggest  a, 
question— Can  we  by  thought  and  contrivance  lessen 
the  labour  of  cheese-making  operations  ?  I  lived 
formerly  in  a  county  wherebutter  alone  ■was  made.  I 
had  occasionally  seen  the  oheese-pau  at  work  on  my 
visits  from  home,  with  all  its  attendant  discomforts  to 
the  families  in  which  it  was  employed  ;  and  in  compari- 
son with  the  easier  labours  of  butter  gathering,  I  then 
certainly  should  not  have  been  by  choice  au  amateur 
producer  of  cheese.  But  a  change  in  locality  requires 
a  change  in  management,  and  five  years  ago  I  was  in- 
duced  to  contemplate  cheese-making  as  the  most  pro- 
fitable means  of  working  this  farm.  As  improvements 
had  been  carried  out  in  other  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  in  all  the  various  trades  and  sciences  of 
this  country,  I  thought  the  art  of  cheese-making  might 
be  susceptible  of  improvement  too.  I  was  much  in- 
debted to  several  of  our  friends  for  the  information 
their  practical  knowledge  enabled  them  to  give  me,  hut 
I  determined,  if  possible,  to  do  with  less  labour  in  the 
manual  part  of  cheese-making.  I  tried  several  schemes,- 
some  rather  expensive — some  of  them  failures ;  while- 
some  were  attended  with  success. 

The  object  I  had  in  view  was  to  secure  the  whole  of 
the  curds,  and  also  of  the  butter  in  the  cheese.  To 
effect  this,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  breaking  the  curd 
by  the  hand,  either  in  the  cheese-pan  or  the  vat ;  for- 
by  much  breaking  and  crushing,  a  large  quantity  of 
minute  particles  of  curd  and  butter  are  separated  from 
the  mass,  and  are  carried  off  by  the  whey,  to  the  loss 
both  in  weight  and  quality  of  the  cheese. 

To  remove  the  whey  from  the  curd  with  the  least 

disturbance,  we  introduced  the  use  of  the  syphon and 

to  save  ladling  out  the  remainder  of  the  whey  and  curd 
from  the  cheese  pan  into  the  vat,  we  adopted  the  plans 
of  swinging  the  pans  on  pivots  fixed  to  their  centres. 
The  cheese-vat  is  merely  placed  upon  a  lead,  the  paa 
is  turned  upon  its  pivots,  and  its  contents  are  delivered 
at  once  into  the  vat,  whilst  the  whey  which  had  not  been 
entirely  removed  by  the  syphon  escapes  into  the  vessel,, 
where  it  is  to  be  skimmed  for  the  butter  it  contains. 
On  reference  to  our  last  year's  account,  I  find  10  ounces 
per  cow  was  the  weekly  average  of  the  butter  removed 
by  this  method  from  the  cheese. 

I  will  not  unnecessarily  occupy  your  time  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  mechanical  -means  we  have  adopted,  for 
I  invited  you  to  Bagworth  Park  that  you  might  give 
them  a  personal  inspection.  I  will  now  notice  a  few 
points  that  have  become  knov;n  to  us  in  our  experiments 
in  cheese-making,  after  which,  and  the  discussion  which 
1  hope  will  follow,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  showing  you 
the  dairy,  where  the  arrangements  in  use  may  speak  fop 
themselves. 

One  of  the  greatest  desiderata  now  is  a  means  of 
testing  properly  and  accurately  the  strength  of  the 
rennet.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  this  can- 
only  be  arrived  at  by  actual  trial.  The  common 
method  is  to  make  a  large  quantity  ;  and  by  ascer- 
taining the  actual  strength  upon  a  cheese,  there 
is  some  little  guide  obtained  for  future  operations^ 
so  long,  at  all  events,  as  the  manufacture  of  rennet 
will  last.  But  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that 
a  better  guide  for  the  dairymaid's  use  should  bo 
laid  down  ;  for  all  excess  of  rennet,  after  the  production 
of  curd — that  is,  all  that  is  not  required  to  convert  the 
milk  into  curd — will  remain  in  the  cheese  to  promote 
early  decomposition,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  great 
pecuniary  loss. 

The  process  of  cheese-making  depends  -upon  chemical- 
causes  and  influences,  which  in  themselves  are  as  un- 
varying as  other  natural  laws.  To  procure  the  con- 
version of  milk  into  curd,  a  certain  degree  of  tempera- 
ture must  be  obtained  ;  and  we  have  observed  that 
82-84°  (about  12°  lower  than  when  it  comes  from  the 
cow)  is  the  proper  heat  to  be  observed  in  the  summer 
season  for  putting  the  milk  together,  and  about  2°  higher 
in  cold  wea'her,  to  allow  for  the  greater  decrease  of 
heat  by  surfaces  coming  into  contact  with  a  cooler 
atmosphere.  A  thermometer  is  now  a  necessary 
appendaje  to  the  cheese-pan.  I  may  as  well  add  in  this 
place  that  523°  's  the  proper  temperature  for  conversion 
of  milk  into  butter,  and  that  two  or  three  days'  churning 
of  cream  (which  we  sometimes  hear  of)  in  winter  before 
butter  is  collected,  is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  its  low 
temperature. 

But  although  82°  to  84°  is  the  proper  heat  for  putting 
the  cheese  together — producing,  according  to  present 
experience,  the  greatest  quantity  of  curd — still  it  is  not 
then  sufficiently  l)igh  in  temperature  to  allow  its  com- 
plete separation  from  the  whey.  To  facilitate  this 
separation,  it  is  found  desirable  to  run  off  a  portion  of 
the  whey,  which  must  then  be  made  hot  enough  to 
raise  the  whole  mass  in  the  cheese. pan  to  90°.  This  in 
a  few  minutes  will  cause  the  curd  to  fall  ;  and  the  whey 
must  then  bo  drawn  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  for,  if 
allowed  to  remain  too  long,  it  has  a  teudeucy  to  toughen 
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the  curd.  Our  practice  is  then  to  put  the  milk  together 
at  82°  to  86°,  according  to  the  weatlier.  We  let  it 
stand  an  hour  and  a  half  before  breaking  in  the  pan  ; 
■this  is  half  an  hour  longer  than  generally  allowed  ;  but 
as  we  wish  to  use  the  smallest  quantity  of  rennet  in 
•  converting  the  milk  into  curd,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
give  a  longer  time  than  ordinarily  is  allowed  for  its  full 
conversion.  After  breaking  and  settling  a  few  minutes, 
we  apply  a  syphon  to  run  off  the  whey,  and  for  this 
reason — it  disturbs  and  breaks  the  curd  far  less  than  is 
done  by  ladling.  From  putting  the  cheese  and  rennet 
together,  till  the  curd  is  removed  from  the  pan  to  the 
vat,  the  time  occupied  is  about  2^  hours. 

I  have  seen  both  in  Gloucestershire  and  Leicester- 
shire a  mill  employed  in  grinding  up  the  curd,  and  I 
notice  often  in  our  neighbourhood,  also,  that  several 
■break  up  by  hand,  to  what  I  consider  the  injury  of  the 
<:heese.  I  see  likewise  round  us  two,  three,  or  four 
persons  about  a  cheese-vat,  crushing  with  their  hands  ; 
and  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  generally  thought  right 
to  continue  such  process  for  an  hour  at  least,  before  the 
cheese  goes  to  press.  Now  we  dispense  with  a  great 
deal  of  this  (to  us)  unnecessary  attention.  The  curd 
goes  from  our  cheese-pan  directly  under  the  press  with- 
out any  hand-crushing  whatever.  There  it  remains  10 
or  15  minutes  ;  the  edges  of  the  curd  are  then  pared 
off,  and  put  into  the  middle  of  the  cheese,  which  is 
pierced  with  a  skewer  on  both  sides,  and  returned  to 
the  press.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  is  pierced  again — 
the  edges  are  cut  off  on  the  opposite  side — and  again 
it  is  put  under  press.  In  half  an  hour  the  cheese  is 
pierced  the  third  time — put  into  a  dry  cloth — and  the 
press  is  now  allowed  to  complete  the  work.  I  should 
explain  that  the  press  used  in  this  process  is  a  lever 
press,  working  up  to  23  cwt.,  and  that  the  weight 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  at  first  is  small,  but  is  increased 
as  the  cheese  advances  in  solidity.  From  the  delivery 
of  the  curd  into  the  vat,  till  it  is  fixed  for  final  pressure 
in  the  press,  about  two  hours  are  taken  up  ;  but  for  full 
half  that  time  the  person  employed  in  attending  upon 
the  making  may  be  occupied  in  the  other  work  belong- 
ing to  the  dairy.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
with  the  separation  of  the  liquid  from  the  solid  matter, 
our  trouble  with  regard  to  the  former  is  ended,  as  there 
needs  no  carrying  to  the  whey  lead  for  skimming,  and 
ao  further  carriage  from  thence  to  the  cistern.  You 
will  observe,  iu  the  dairy,  the  whey  goes  at  once  into 
■the  leads,  and  from  them  is  removed  by  taking  up  a 
-plug,  which  allows  its  escape  to  the  cistern.  I  need 
not  go  into  the  minute  details  of  brining,  salting,  &c.,  as 
everyone  conversant  with  cheese-making  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  them  ;  but  I  will  observe  that  many 
points  which  appear  to  be  of  little  consequence  to  a 
casual  observer  will  make  a  great  difference  to  the 
economy  or  the  profit  of  cheese-making. 

It  is  the  object  of  all  of  us — at  least,  it  ought  to  be 
ao — to  make  a  good  quality  of  cheese  ;  and  this  is  un- 
doubtedly best  achieved  by  making  up  at  each  meal  im- 
■mediately  ;  every  gallon  of  milk  so  converted  will  pro- 
-duce  at  the  lowest  16  ounces  of  curd  ;  and  there  must 
be  some  mismanagement  if  it  ever  falls  below  that 
quantity.  At  the  autumnal  season  the  relative  value  of 
the  milk  for  cheese-making  is  greatly  increased,  and 
will  sometimes  yield  one-eighth  more  of  curd  to  the 
gallon.  With  the  above  object  (quality  of  cheese)  we 
■'Often  combine  also  those  of  size  and  family  convenience  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  milk  will  sometimes  be  kept  till 
-the  next  meal.  In  warm  weather  this  keeping  of  milk 
is  attended  with  some  care,  for  unless  the  temperature 
is  brought  below  56°,  milk  will  acquire  an  acidity,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  sour-milk  cheese.  This  cheese  will 
be  of  less  value  per  pound,  but  this  will  not  be  the 
whole  of  the  loss  ;  for  experience  has  told  us  that  the 
same  measure  of  milk  which  has  yielded  56  lbs.  of  curd 
-in  a  sweet  state,  has,  by  a  slight  change,  yielded  only 
45  lbs.  To  keep  milk  sweet  over  the  meal  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cool  it  by  water  ;  52J°  is  the  temperature  of 
water,  which,  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  vessel 
containing  milk,  and  occasionally  changed,  will  secure 
the  milk  from  going  sour.  We  have  accomplished  this 
object  in  our  dairy  by  passing  through  it  a  running 
stream.  By  setting  tins  of  milk  in  a  trough  through 
•which  this  stream  passes,  we  can  keep  the  whole  of  the 
Sunday's  milk  sweet  for  Monday's  use.  There  is  also 
another  advantage  derived  from  this  plan — by  cooling 
the  milk  in  deep  tins,  and  occasionally  stirring  it,  the 
■cream  is  prevented  from  rising  to  the  surface,  and  does 
«ot  require  the  trouble  of  skimming  and  remixing  with 
the  milk,  which  reunion  by  artificial  means  is  never 
thoroughly  accomplished. 

Among  other  discoveries  from  my  various  trials,  I 
have  found  that  tin  vessels  will  not  answer  for  cheese- 
pans.  I  thought  to  save  expense  by  using  such,  but, 
after  the  first  season,  was  obliged  to  lay  them  aside,  for 
thejchemical  affinity  between  tin  and  curd  is  so  great 
that  we  could  not  separate  it  wholly  by  the  breaker,  and 
alip-curd  consequently  was  found  in  almost  every  cheese. 

I  will  close  my  remarks  upon  the  dairy  in  Professor 
Way's  word's :  "  Scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  is 
another  essential  of  dairy  management — the  scalding, 
cleansing,  and  airing  of  the  dairy-vessels  being  of  the 
greatest  importance.  No  stable  and  drain  should  be 
near  it,  and  the  cheese  itself,  where  possible,  should  be 
separated  from  it." 

Cheese-Room A  few  remarks   upon  the  cheese. 

loom  ere  I  close  ray  subject.  Too  often  this  is  incon- 
veniently situated  under  the  slates  of  the  house.  In  the 
summer  it  is  too  hot  ;  in  the  winter  it  is  too  cold.  The 
-great  heat  of  summer  may  be  lessened  by  hanging  up 
■wet  blankets  at  the  window ;  and  I  have  just  heard 


that  by  allowing  a  few  worsted  threads  to  drop  from 
these  into  a  bucket  o^^  water,  the  blankets  will  be  kept 
wet  by  the  force  of  capillary  attraction.  In  the  winter 
the  external  air  must  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible, 
and  artificial  heating  by  steam  or  other  means  must  be 
employed.  I  recommend,  where  it  can  be  conveniently 
done,  that  hot  water  should  be  used — the  heat  is  more 
generally  diffused,  and  the  air  is  not  rendered  so  dry  as 
to  crack  the  cheese. 

With  the  utmost  care  employed,  some  of  the  cheeses 
will  be  found  to  crack.  These  should  be  filled  up,  and 
a  little  paper  pasted  over  to  prevent  the  attack  of  flies. 
I  can  only  recommend  as  general  rules — that  you 
should  allow  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  moisture  or 
drought,  to  affect  the  cheeses  whilst  in  your  possession, 
and  exchange  them  for  money  as  soon  as  you  can  effect 
a  sale.  Mr.  Harrison  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Sparkenhoe 
Farmers'  Ciub.  Abridged  from  the  Leicestershire 
Mercury. 

Home  Correspondence. 

A[r.  Williins  v.  Bo.r-feeding. — Perceiving  in  your 
Gazette,  of  June  15,  that  the  Rev.  George  Wilkins 
("  P.S.  of  Wix,  six  miles  from  Manningtree  Station  ") 
has  emerged  from  his  dignified  silence,  on  finding  for 
some  months  past  that  you  preferred  to  devote  your 
columns  to  more  practically  useful  purposes  than  agri- 
cultural objurgations  persisted  in  against  facts  which 
had  been  adduced  to  show  the  error  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilkins's  sentiments — perceiving  that  the  rev.  gentle- 
man has  again  appeared  in  print,  treating  in  no  very 
friendly  way  his  "friend"  Mr.  Mechi,  whose  endea- 
vours at  improvement  through  the  best  road — that  of 
practice,  are  at  least  to  be  praised  for  his  benevolent  de- 
sire to  acquire  and  impart  useful  agricultural  knowledge 
by  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  others,  I  shall  venture 
to  break  a  spear  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkins  as  to  his 
assertion  that  his  esteemed  '•  friend"  Mr.  Mechi's 
(cattle)  boxes.  No.  2,  were  made  secundem  arlem  3,  4, 
or  5  feet  iu  the  ground.  It  the  rev.  gentleman's  mea- 
surements (apparently  dubious  enough  by  his  own  word- 
ing) were  not  mere  guess  work,  then  it  follows  that 
they  were  not  made  secundem  artem,  nor  in  the  manner 
recommended  and  practised  by  Mr.  Warnes  and  others 
who  have  usefully,  as  regards  the  health  of  the  animals, 
and  beneficially  in  point  of  profit,  compared  the  fatten- 
ing of  cattle  in  boxes  with  the  old  system  of  fattening 
stock  in  open  yards,  with  open  hovels  annexed  to  them, 
whether  chained  up  or  running  loose,  the  box-fed 
animals  becoming  much  sooner  ripe  for  the  butcher, 
without  injury  to  health  or  subjecting  them  "  to  filth 
and  fcetid  air,"  as  described  by  the  objector  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  inspection  at  Tiptree-hall,  where,  if  his  ac- 
count be  correct,  I  take  upon  myself  (as  an  extensive 
feeder  of  cattle  in  boxes  for  some  years)  to  say  that  Mr. 
Mechi  must  have  fallen  into  error,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Warnes  has  never,  that  I  am  aware  of,  used  or 
recommended  cattle  boxes  to  be  formed  iu  such  a 
manner  or  to  a  depth  which  Mr.  Wilkins  has  deuomi. 
nated  secundem  artem,  as  exhibited  at  Tiptree  Hall,  viz., 
3,  4,  or  5  feet  deep.  Further,  I  deny  that  Mr.  Warnes 
has  objected  to  a  reasonable  admission  of  light  or  fresh 
air.  So  far  otherwise  that  by  his  approval  my  ranges 
of  boxes  are  open,  with  power  to  shut  if  necessary, 
about  a  foot  the  whole  length  of  the  frontage  ;  thick 
glass  panes  are,  at  certain  distances,  let  into  the  tiling, 
and  there  .are  windows  to  open  at  pleasure  on  the  con- 
trary side  of  the  range,  to  obtain  a  moderate  current  of 
air  in  hot  weather,  and  the  excavations  have  been  con- 
structed with  brick  sides  and  chalk  bottoms,  2:^  feet 
only  in  depth,  according  to  Mr.  Warnes'  system  and 
judicious  recommendation,  with  a  moveable  wooden  in- 
clined plane  for  beasts  to  enter  ;  and  whether  Mr.  Mechi 
be  right  or  wrong  in  adopting  Mr.  Huxtable's  practice 
of  manure  receptacles  beneath  the  wooden  frameworks, 
must  depend,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  application  of  Mr.  Huxtable's  plan, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  more  correct  than  his 
adaptation  of  Mr.  Warnes'  system,  i.  e.,  supposing  his 
friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Wilkins'  statement  to  be 
more  entitled  to  attention  than  his  unfounded  abuse  of 
what  he  permits  himself  to  term  "  muck  making  iu 
muck,"  "  dungeons,  living  cattle  graves,  amidst  dark- 
ness, filth,  and  noxious  vapours,"  &c  ,  epithets  wholly 
unjustified  by  facts;  for  wherever  the  bo,xes  are  pro- 
perly constructed,  ventilated,  and  sufficient  light  ad- 
mitted, and  proper  but  not  wasteful  attention  paid  to 
the  supplies  of  litter,  no  noxious  vapours  whatever  arise, 
but  quite  the  contriiry,  for  by  the  frequent  treading  of 
the  animals,  and  thorough  protection  from  rain,  the  bed 
beneath  the  litter  at  night  becomes  so  firm,  that  when 
a  box  requires  to  be  cleared  out  (generally  when  the 
beast  is  sold),  the  use  of  the  pickaxe  as  well  as  the 
spade  is  requisite,  and  previous  to  which  there  is  no 
perceptible  escape  of  ammonia  whatever ;  and  among 
hundreds  of  all  classes  who  have  inspected  my  boxes, 
the  universal  remark  has  been,  and  in  many  instances 
surprise  expressed  at  the  absence  of  all  unpleasant 
effluvia.  The  Rev.  Mr.  George  Wilkins  appears  to  con- 
sider that,  like  a  second  Hercules,  he  has  destroyed  the 
Hydra ;  but  if  he  will  trot  (if  he  be  a  horseman),  or 
steam  by  rail  into  Norfolk,  I  have  good  information, 
leading  me  implicitly  to  believe  that  he  will  find  the 
imaginary  defunct  hydra  lively  and  raising  many 
heads  ;  in  other  words,  the  box-feeding  system  much  on 
the  increase  in  that  county,  whence  the  practice 
emanated,  through  the  intelligence  and  praiseworthy 
zeal  of  Mr.  Warnes,  to  whom,  in  these  days  of  mis- 
called free-trade,  by  his  advocacy  of  box-feeding  and 
culture  of  Flax  upon  the  Belgian  improved  principle, 


the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  comprehend  it,  have  good  cause  to  consider 
themselves  greatly  indebted ;  and  the  more  so,  inas- 
much as  Flax  culture  judiciously  adopted  finds  much 
extra  work  for  labourers  of  all  ages  above  childhood, 
and  especially  in  the  winter  months,  when  so  many 
industrious  persons  through  the  effect  of  mistaken 
legislation,  proportionally  beneficial  to  foreign  industry, 
as  subversive  of  the  just  reward  of  British  labour,  are 
thrown  out  of  eniployment,  and  have  no  resource  but 
the  poor-house  for  themselves  and  their  families.  As  I 
have  no  taste  for  publicity,  I  prefer  to  place  my  name 
and  address  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  ;  and  so,  taking 
my  leave  of  Mr.  Mechi's  friend,  I  sign  myself  V^erax. 

The  Scotch   Law  of  Hypothec You   are  not   quite 

correct  in  your  view  of  the  Scotch  law  of  hypothec. 
You  apparently  assume  that  a  sale  of  grain  in  open 
market  by  a  tenant  is  necessarily  a  fair  sale,  which  the 
landlord's  right  ought  not  fairly  to  affect.  But  it  is 
plain  that  a  sale  by  sample  in  open  market  may  be 
effected  by  a  fraudulent  tenant  with  as  great,  perhaps 
more,  secrecy  than  on  his  farm.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  present  law  is  in  some  respects  beneficial  to  the 
tenant.  It  enables  the  landlord  to  grant  the  lease  on 
a  postponed  rent,  and  leaves  the  tenant  so  much  the 
more  capital  to  apply  to  the  stocking  and  working  of 
his  farm.  It  also  enables  the  landlord,  with  safety  to 
himself,  to  grant  indulgences  to  an  industrious  tenant, 
in  the  occasional  postponement  of  the  termly  rent, 
when  adverse  circumstances  require  it,  in  place  of 
being  obliged  by  Lord  Brougham's  bill  rigidly  to  exact 
the  rent  on  the  term  day,  and  sequestrate  the  crop  in 
default  of  payment,  thereby  ruining  the  tenant's  credit. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  law  of  hypothec 
prevents  or  is  even  any  hindrance  to  a  tenant  obtaining 
accommodation  credit  at  the  bank.  You  will  find  on 
inquiry  at  any  Scotch  bank  that  any  tenant  of  respect- 
able character  and  credit  readily  obtains  such  accom- 
modation. And  it  is  notorious  that  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  in  Scotland  has  been  mainly  imputed  to  the 
facility  with  which  which  the  wisely  constituted  banks 
of  that  country  granted  advances  to  respectable  tenants 
for  the  improvement  of  their  farms.  A  repeal  of  the 
law  will  be  found  to  be  pregnant  with  great  evil  to  the 
tenantry.  J.  S.  H.  [We  submit  that  the  so-called  ad- 
vantage to  a  tenant  of  a  postponed  rent,  is  iu  its  effect 
injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  increases  the  competition  for 
laud,  and  thus  raises  rents.] 

The  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston. — In  common  with 
every  friend  to  practical  agriculture,  and  to  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  management  of  land,  particu- 
larly of  strong  clays,  I  deeply  lament  the  loss  of  so 
eminent  and  intelligent  a  labourer  iu  the  good  cause,  as 
the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston.  He  had  the  merit  of 
being  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  heavy-land  farmer  to  what  ought  to 
be  done  beneath  the  surface,  as  well  as  upon  it,  for  he 
was  none  of  your  skin-deep,  eye-pleasing  reformers ; 
but,  in  matters  of  agriculture,  a  thorough  radical.  He 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  began  at  the  beginning, 
and  successfully  demonstrated  by  his  own  experience 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  stirring  the  subsoil,  with 
a  view  not  only  to  its  gradual  amalgamation  with  the 
surface  soil,  but  to  the  more  ready  admission  of  water 
to  the  drains,  and  of  air  to  the  roots  of  the  growing 
crofs.  Of  the  operation  of  the  common  plough,  Mr. 
Smith  appears  to  have  entertained  ideas  very  much  re- 
sembling those  so  powerfully  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wren 
Hoskyns  :  "  The  plough,  and  all  the  instruments  that 
follow  it,  are  only  the  '  animal  power '  substitute  for 
that  more  perfect  process  accomplished  in  brief  by  the 
spade  ;"*  or,  we  might  add,  by  some  other,  and  better 
mechanical  means,  than  the  old  plough,  of  breaking 
without  uplifting  the  subsoil.  "  This,"  observes  Jlr.  H., 
"  is  what  mechanical  power  must  imitate ;  not  the 
sluggish  cleaving  of  the  ploughshare,  which  only  spUts  up 
an  unbroken  seam  of  surface,  making  a  fulcrum  of  that 
which  lies  below,  and  thus  pressing  and  polishing  the" 
subsoil  year  after  year,  into  barren  and  impermeable 
induration  which  the  roots  of  no  annual  can  pene- 
trate."f  Such  was  the  professed  object  of  his  subsoil 
plough ;  his  spade,  though  somewhat  [of  Brobdig- 
nagian  operation  ;  and  though  opinions  have  dif- 
fered, and  probably  will  continue  to  differ,  on  the 
quantum  of  good  derived  from  the  process,  surely 
no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  superiority 
of  a  broken  substratum,  full  of  fissures,  over  a  dense 
compact  mass  of  clay,  alike  impervious  to  the  action  o£ 
air  and  water.  Nearly  simultaneous  with  his  own,  was 
the  appearance  of  Sir  Edward  Stracey's  subsoil  plough, 
of  Rackheath,  in  Norfolk.  Which  had  the  merit  of 
priority  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  worth  entering  upon  here. 
The  object  was  the  same  in  each,  to  increase  and 
improve  the  area  desired  to  be  occupied  by  the  roots  of 
corn,  or  other  crops,  and  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
the  under  drains.  On  one  point  advanced  by  the  writer 
of  the  obituary  in  question,  I  must  be  allowed  to  enter 
my  decided  protest.  He  calls  Mr.  Smith  the  inventor 
and  chief  promoter  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  designate, 
as  "  the  modern  system  of  thorough  drainage."  Now  a 
person  may  be  a  promoter,  without  being  an  inventor  of 
a  system,  and  this  was  just  Mr.  Smith's  case.  The 
practice  of  under  draining  is  not  modern,  it  was  known 
to  and  adopted  by  the  farmers  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
other  East  Anglian  districts,  years  and  years  before  Mr. 
Smith,  or  his  father,  or  his  grandfather  saw  the  hght. 
It  was  a  matter  of  course  on  all  wet  lands  ;  and  he 
would  have  been  reckoned  a  very  sorry  manager  who 
neglected  this,  the  foundation  of  all  good  husbandry. 


•  History  of  Agriculture,  p.  139. 


t  Ibid. 
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No  merit  was  claimed  for  the  practice  of  what  appeared 
so  obvious  a  branch  of  heavy  land  culture.  He  went 
ou  smoothly,  quietly,  and  successfully.  ^  My  father 
entered  upon  his  Hintoa  farm  (Suffolk),  in  1779,  aud 
was  in  the  habit  of  recording  in  a  book  the  principal 
events  of  last  year.  That  book  is  at  this  moment  before 
me,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  it,  appears  the  fuUow- 
ing  passage.  "  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable 
rule,  that,  as  Wheat  always  suffers  more  or  less  from 
wet  and  cold,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  lay  it  on 
small  round  stetches,  and  to  use  the  precaution  of 
under-draining,  water-furrowing,  &c.,  so  as  to  lay  the 
land  as  dry  as  possible."  This  was  70  years  ago,  and 
he  does  not  allude  to  it,  as  anything  very  new,  or  out  of 
the  common  way,  but  of  course,  and  one  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  during  the  whole  of  his  long  career  as  a  farmer. 
Samuel  Taylor,  Barnzvood,  Gloucester,  June  20. 

The  Establishment  of  ^^  Penny  Savings'  Sanl's"  is 
a  favourable  sign  of  the  growth  of  provident  habits 
among  the  labouring  classes.  The  necessity  of  these 
institutions  which  bring  within  their  reach  the  means  of 
even  the  lowest  class,  must  be  evident  to  all.  Hitherto 
the  savings'  bank,  receiving  no  deposit  less  than  I5.,  was 
of  little  use  to  the  humble  depositor,  and  hence  many, 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  have  been  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  Now  the  poorest 
of  the  labouring  classes  have  an  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  making  some  provision  for  their  future  wants, 
as  well  as  their  neighbours,  who  are  somewhat  better 
off,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  greater  facilities  for 
the  deposit  and  withdrawal  of  their  pence.  The  present 
success  of  these  new  institutions  is  very  remarkable  and 
encouraging.  I  would  suggest  whether  "  penny  savings' 
banks"  might  not  be  beneficially  established  in  our 
rural  districts,  for  which  they  seem  especially  adapted, 
and  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  clothing  club 
and  the  coal  fund,  where  not  already  existing,  or,  what 
is  not  least  important,  to  supersede  the  present  public- 
house  sick  club.  While  ou  this  subject,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  an  excellent  plain  "Address  to  the 
Labouring  Classes,  on  the  Advantages  of  Savings'  Banks 
and  Friendly  Societies,"  published  by  Lovejoy,  Reading. 
W.  E. 

Bran  as  a  Manure  for  Turnips. — I  tried  bran,  and 
it  failed  most  completely  ;  the  first  year  it  was  used  in 
the  original  dryness,  the  second  year  it  was  steeped  in 
■water,  and  afterwards  mixed  aud  dried  with  quick-lime. 
In  both  cases  the  bulk  of  bran  formed  a  damp  mouldy 
consistence,  in  which  the  seed  vegetated,  but  never 
pushed  beyond  the  lump,  aud  not  cue  plant  ever 
"brairded.  Maggots  were  numerous.  The  circura- 
Btance  puzzles  me  very  much,  having  read  the  success 
of  bran  in  Mr.  Blackie's  Cyclopedia.  </.  D. 

American  Churn. — My  experience  differs  so  widely 
from  the  advertised  testimonials,  that  I  am  very  curious 
to  learn  what  has  been  the  case  with  others  who  have 
tried  the  American  churn.  My  dairymaid  has  had  a 
six-pound  churn  in  use  for  the  last  month  (perhaps  10 
or  12  churnings)  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, at  58°  or  eO'*.  The  butter  has  never  come  in 
less  than  17  minutes,  usually  in  about  18,  and  once  it 
did  not  come  in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; 
while  the  advertised  testimonials  state  a  much  shorter 
time,  viz  ,  from  12  minutes  even  to  4  minutes.  Ea- 
per  Ling, 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

Stkanraek,  May  10  :  Tlw  Feeding  of  Cai(^.— The  Chaihman 
said  the  subject  which  had  been  appointed  for  discussion  was 
"  The  most  profitable  method  of  feeding  cattle  fat,  more  par- 
ticularly  in  regard  to  hammel,  box,  or  stall  feeding."  He  said 
cattle  feeding  had  left  little  return  during  the  last  two  yearci, 
but  this  state  of  matters  could  not  continue.  The  low  price  of 
cattle  was,  no  doubt,  caused  by  excessive  production  of  Turnips 
.—forced  upon  farmers  by  the  failure  of  I'otatoes,  and  induced 
also  by  the  extraordinary  profits  of  feeding  for  some  years  pre- 
vious to  1847-48.  The  evil  was  increased  by  many  farmers 
commencing  the  system  of  feeding  without  experience,  and 
sending  half-fed  cattle  into  the  market,  depressing  the  price  of 
all  kinds  of  beef.  Like  all  evils,  this  one  will  necessarily  cure 
itself.  When  feeding  ceases  to  pay,  farmers  will  cease  to  feed, 
at  least  to  the  same  extent;  and  accordingly  on  a  late  tour  in 
the  Lothians,  Berwickshire,  Stirlingshire,  Ayrshire,  <fcc.,  he 
saw  more  Potatoes  planted  this  year  than  had  probably  ever 
before  been  planted  in  these  districts,  and  also  an  extraordi- 
nary breadth  of  Beans. — Mr.  Gibson  said  his  own  experience 
was  chiefly  confined  to  stall  feeding,  though  he  kept  his  young 
cattle  in  hammels.  He  considered  that  less  food  and  litter 
■would  feed  cattle  tied  in  stalls  than  in  any  other  way ;  but 
young  growing  cattle  would  thrive  better  as  he  had  them  in 
hammels — that  he  found  the  best  feeding  in  winter  was  a  full 
allowance  of  Turnips,  with  1^  lb.  of  Linseed,  and  about  3  lbs. 
of  Bean.meal,  boiled  with  chafi'and  cut  straw — the  cattle  could 
be  fed  as  cheaply  and  as  well  in  summer  on  cut  Grass  ia  lieu 
of  Turnips,  and  that  the  smaller  cost  of  the  Grass  consumed, 
compared  with  Turnips,  would  allow  2  lbs.  extra  of  Bean-meal, 
and  in  this  way  cattle  could,  in  summer,  be  house-fed  as  econo- 
mically and  profitably  as  in  winter.  With  a  view  to  this  summer 
feeding  it  was  the  more  important  to  save  litter  in  winter,  by  stall 
feeding,  in  place  of  box,  or  ha  mm  el- fee  ding.  He  considered 
there  was  a  great  economy  and  profit  in  house-feeding  on  cut 
Grass  and  other  green  food  in  summer,  both  foreattle  and  horses. 
—Mr.  Bowie,  Balyett,  said  a  great  deal  of  Bean-meal  had 
lately  been  given  to  feeding  cattle,  as  he  thought,  unprofitably. 
He  had  given  to  one-half  a  lot  of  cattle,  3  lbs.  of  Bean-meal, 
and  to  the  other  half  nothing  but  Turnips,  and  they  all  went 
away  at  the  same  price,  and  the  one  lot  as  good  as  the  other. 
He  thought,  however,  that  Bean-meal  given  to  dairy  cows, 
mixed  with  their  boiling,  had  an  excellent  effect  in  producing 
milk.  Perhaps  Bean-meal,  if  mixed  with  boiling  or  draff,  so 
as  to  afford  something  for  the  animal  to  chew,  might  do  more 
good  to  feeding  cattle.— Mr.  M'Neel  Caikd,  had  last  week  paid 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  farm  of  Myremill,  in  Ayrshire,  where 
both  stall-feeding  and  box-feeding  were  practised;  and  he 
learned  from  Mr,  Kennedy  that  although  the  cattle  were 
sooner  ready  for  market  under  the  box  system,  they  consumed 
more  food  ;  and  that  he  considered  stall-feeding  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  the  collection  of  the  liquid  and  solid  manure.  He  had 
been  exceedingly  interested  by  his  vieit  to  that  farm,  which  was 
probably  the  best  equipped  agricultural  establishment  in  the 
United  Kingdom— perhaps  in  the  world.  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
two  immense  tanks  for  liquid  manure,  and  was  in  the  course  of 


forming  two  others.  The  united  capacity  of  these  tanUs  when 
completed  would  be  2^)0,0;J0  gallons.  He  had  pipes  laid,  by 
which  he  could  convey  his  lii^uid  manure  and  apply  it  without 
cartage,  over  no  less  than  350  acres.  Mr.  Kennedy  thought  the 
liquid  of  much  greater  value  when  kept  for  some  months  till  it 
has  undergone  fermentation,  than  when  applied  in  a  crude 
state.  He  had  it  in  view  to  dissolve  his  solid  manure,  so  as  to 
transmit  it  also  through  the  pipes  without  cartage.  Wiih  that 
object  the  great  mass  of  his  straw  wou'd  be  used  as  food  in- 
stead cf  litter.  Agitators  would  be  kept  at  work  ia  the  dis- 
solving tank  by  the  use  of  a  steam-engine  ;  steam  would  be  in- 
troduced into  the  tanks  to  regulate  the  temperature,  and,  when 
required,  hasten  fermentation  ;  and,  in  short,  the  economy  of 
manure  was  there  in  the  course  of  being  exemplified  in  the 
highest  perfection.  The  buildings  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  farm  were 
newly  constructed,  and  all  the  arrangements  admirable.  He 
understood  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  the  result  of  his  experience, 
that  six  cattle  could  be  kept  during  the  summer  months  ou  a 
single  acre  of  Italian  Rye-grass,  treated  with  the  liquid 
dressing,  according  to  the  new  system.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a 
thoroughly  practical  man.  He  had  been  well  known  in  the 
agricultural  world  Img  before  this  system  was  introduced.  lie 
was  no  amateur,  like  Messrs.  Huxtable  and  Mechi— not  even 
a  factor,  like  Mr.  M'Culloch.  There  was  little  or  no  moss  on 
his  farm  ;  and  yet  be  had  carried  out  the  system  of  high  farm- 
ing on  a  scale  which  distanced  all  his  compttitors,  and  was 
still  bent  on  carrying  it  out  further,  with  unshaken  reliance  on 
the  soundness  of  its  principles.  He  had  been  supported  by  an 
intelligent  and  liberal  landlord,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate 
such  a  tenant;  and  his  case  was  another  and  perhaps  a  more 
remarkable  example  than  any  which  had  yet  been  exhibited  of 
how  much  may  be  done,  in  eplte  of  all  discourat^ements,  by  the 
active  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  landlord  and  tenant. — 
Mr.  John  M'Caig,  Barnultocb,  approved  of  hammel-feeding 
if  he  had  houses  sutBcient.  He  thought  sheaf  corn  improved 
cattle  very  much;  that  he  would  approve  very  much  of  a 
mixture  of  Beans  and  Oats  bruised— say  4  bushels  of  Beans 
and  G  bushels  of  Oata,  which  he  thought  better  than  the  Beans 
alone  ;  that  he  approved  of  feei^ing  at  least  four  times  each  day. 
— Mr.  M'Lea:^,  considering  that  our  iibject  is  to  get  cattle  pre- 
pared and  sent  fat  out  to  market  with  the  le;ist  expense  for 
food,  had  no  doubt  this  could  best  be  done  by  stall-feeding. 
He  would  not  approve,  suppose  he  had  conveniences,  of  allow- 
ing his  cattle  to  go  about  a  court.  If  the  cattle  when  put  up 
were  very  wild,  and  not  accustomed  to  a  house,  it  might  be 
diflerent.  He  thought  the  best  feediog  for  catile  was  prepared 
grains  along  with  Turnips.  Bean-meal,  or  Bean-meal  and 
bruieed  Oats,  mixed  with  steamed  straw  or  chaff.  He  never 
used  Bean-meal,  or  Bean-meal  and  Oats,  without  a  mixture  of 
steamed  straw  or  chtiff.  He  gave  31bs.  of  Bean-meal  and  2ibs. 
of  bruised  Oats  per  day,  early  in  the  season,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  perhaps  fi  lbs.  of  Bean. meal  and  3  lbs  of  bruised 
Oats.  He  thought  some  people  fed  cattle  too  frequently.  He 
thought  they  never  should  have  above  three  feeds  of  Turnips, 
and  in  the  short  day?  perhaps  only  twice  Turnips,  and  once 
steamed  ^'rains.  That  hor^^es  agreed  with  frequent  feeding, 
having  a  small  stomach,  but  ihat  cattle,  having  a  large  stomach, 
should  h;iveless  frequent  feeding,  and  be  allowed  to  rest,  which 
would  assist  digestion  end  fattening — Mr.  Andrew  Mdrray 
approved  of  Bean-meal  as  one  of  the  best  foods  for  cattle,  and 
of  stall-feeding  ;  and  that  greater  quantitiis  even  than  those 
stated  would  be  profitable— in  fact  that  the  more  liberal  feeding, 
either  of  the  land  or  of  the  animal,  there  would  be  the  better 
r'-turn.  He  mentioned  that  by  liberal  manuring  1^  acre  of 
Grass,  he  had  fed  from  it  for  the  summer  twocowa  and  ahorse, 
and  sold  besides  about  lot,  worth  of  Grass. — The  Chairman 
said  he  was  in  favour  of  stall-feeiUng.  because  it  saved  litter, 
and  enabled  the  farmer  to  keep  comfortably  a  greater  number 
of  stock  than  could  be  kept  in  boxes  or  hammels,  with  the 
litter  which  most  farmi  could  afford.  He  thought  we  should 
follow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  example  set  at  Auchness,  of 
feeding  summer  and  winter,  and  of  keeping  a  larger  quantity 
of  stock  than  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Ho  thought 
we  should,  in  fact,  go  to  the  utmost  limit  that  our  fodder  and 
litter  would  allow.  He  considered  it  a  wasting  of  valuable 
material  to  tread  good  straw  into  a  puddle,  as  is  done  iu  many  ' 
districts,  merely  to  make  manure.  If  we  had  cut  Grass  and 
Vetches  for  summer,  we  need  not  have  our  feeding-byres 
standing  so  deserted  and  diemal-looking  as  they  generally  are 
in  the  eumroer  months,  but  might  be  adding  to  our  muck 
heaps,  and  realising  a  little  profit,  too,  to  make  up  for  our 
small  winter  pay  for  feeding.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Grass 
Would  ft;ed  further  by  cutting  than  pasturing,  not  merely  in  the 
narrow  view  of  loss  by  treading,  but  because,  the  ground 
being  covered  during  the  dry  season,  there  is  a  damp  retained 
in  the  ground,  and  from  that  and  other  natural  causes  a  rank 
luxuriance  which  you  will  not  find  in  pastures  picked  bare  by 
cattle.  He  hoped  one  result  of  this  evening's  discussion  would 
be  the  general  adoption  of  house-feeding  in  summer  in  all  cases 
of  horses,  and  to  some  extent  also  of  cattle,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  manufacture  of  better  manure.  He  thought  also  it  was 
worth  considering  the  principle  involved  ia  what  has  been  the 
experience  of  several  intelligent  farmers  as  to  the  advantage 
found  in  feeding  with  Oats  in  the  straw.  He  did  not  say 
that  plan  ought  to  be  followed,  for  he  thinks  there  is  a 
los3  in  it,  and  a  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  quantity  of 
rich  feeding  actually  given  to  the  animal.  But  he  thought 
we  should  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  an  advantage 
in  giving  Bean-meal  or  other  rich  food,  to  have  it  mixed  with 
something  that  would  induce  the  animal  to  chew,  as  it  does  the 
Oats  in  the  straw.  He  must  say  that  he  had  this  season  been 
disappointed  in  the  effect  of  Bean-meal  and  bruised  Linseed 
given  to  his  feeding  stock,  and  the  discussion  to-night  had  led 
him  to  think  that  the  same  quantity  of  those  which  he  had 
given,  merely  mixed  with  hot  water,  as  a  roll  or  bannock, 
would  have  a  much  better  effect  if  mixed  with  some  coarser 
food,  both  to  fill  the  animal's  stomach  and  to  lead  it  to  chew 
and  salivate.  That  during  the  last  16  years  he  had  tried 
various  modes  of  feeding.  He  had  not  found  boiled  food  suc- 
cessful or  profitable.  He  had  never  been  so  successful  in 
feeding  as  with  about  1  cwt.  of  Turnips  and  4  lbs.  of  oilcake  to 
each  beast  per  day.  Although  the  nourishing  food  iu  oilcake 
is  as  much  concentrated  as  in  Bean-meal,  it  required  a  good 
deal  of  mastication.  All  experience  showed  that  Bean-meal, 
mixed  in  boiling  for  dairy  cows,  had  been  most  beneticially 
applied.  Probably  in  some  mixed  state  for  feeding  cattle  it 
would  be  also  beneficial.  He  believed  there  was  no  more  ex- 
pensive mode  of  feeding  than  with  Turnips  in  April  and  May, 
By  that  time  Turnips  contained  little  nutriment.  In  Norfolk 
they  had  Mangold  Wurzel,  which  keeps  fresher  than  Turnips 
to  feed  far  ou  in  the  spring,  but  that  crop  did  not  seem  to 
grow  well  in  Scotland.  He  thought  it  would  generally  be 
found  profitable  to  grow  a  few  acres  of  coarse  Potatoes,  to  feed 
in  April  and  May,  and  to  have  cut  Grass  again  to  take  their 
place  as  early  in  May  as  possible.  He  believed  we  could  feed 
cheaper  on  cooked  grains  alone,  at  this  season,  than  on  pre- 
served  Turnips.  He  had  carried  his  stall-feeding  sofaras  to  tie 
up  his  calves.  He  had  doiie  this  for  convenience  rather  than 
from  a  conviction  that  they  would  feed  better  than  in  loose 
sheds.  But  he  saw  the  weak  animals  get  their  full  shares,  and 
as  care  was  always  taken  that  they  were  not  put  out  till  the 
weather  was  warm,  aud  the  Grass  well  up  for  a  full  bite,  they 
have  always  done  remarkably  well  turned  out  to  pasture, 

Penwitu,  June  14  :  Box-feeding .^QQ\Qn%\  Scobell  said  he 
thought  many  people  were  frightened  unnecessarily  about  the 
expense  of  feeding  cattle  in  boxes.  It  did  not  take  bo  much 
room  as  persons  imagined.  He  considered  it  took  as  much 
room  to  box-feed  two  bullocks  as  to  stall  three.  ("  Oh,  no  ; 
more.")  The  tying-up  cattle  required  a  great  width  of  house, 
while  box-feeding  did  not.  Last  winter  he  had  some  as  large 
Durham  cattle  as  ever  he  had  in  his  life  ;  and  very  good  they 


were.  He  found  that  8^  feet  by  7  feet  was  ample  room  for  the- 
largest  bullock.  If  he  tied  up  his  bullocks,  a  great  deal  of 
room  was  required  to  go  behind  and  in  front  of  them  ;  but  in 
box-feeding  that  was  not  required  If  a  farmer  had  a  house 
llcj  feet  wide,  it  would  give  a  suflBcient  passage  in  front  of  the 
bullocks  and  for  the  box.  But,  for  the  ordinary  bullocks  of 
the  country,  /Meet  by  6  feet  was  ample.  There  was  a  disad- 
vantage in  having  too  large  a  box,  because  it  gave  the  caitiff 
too  much  room,  and  they  did  not  trample  down  the  manure^ 
alike.  If  a  farmer  would  only  take  a  moderate  house  and  put 
a  passage  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  would  find  room  enough  oa 
each  side  ;  at  all  events,  there  would  be  room  enough  on  one 
side  for  a  large  bullock,  and  on  the  other  side  for  a  smaller  one„ 
And  if  they  allowed  Z\  or  4  feet  for  tjing  up  bullocks  in  tha 
ordinary  way,  it  would  not  require  more  room  for  two  cattle  in 
box-feeding  than  for  three  for  the  stall.  Iu  building  a  narrow 
house,  the  scantling  of  the  timber  throughout  was  considerably- 
less  than  for  a  wide  one.  But,  if  they  had  already  a  wide  house, 
they  might  make  a  ridge  down  through,  like  a  table,  and  havo 
the  cattle  on  each  side.— Mr.  Pidwell  said  he  believed,  as  far 
as  concerned  the  retaining  of  ammonia  by  mean?  of  box-feed- 
ing, it  would  be  merely  stopped  up  for  a  time,  like  carbmic 
acid  in  a  soda-water  buttle,  and  when  the  manure  was  moved 
out,  the  ammonia  would  all  escape  at  once,  instead  of  having- 
escaped  gradually  as  from  the  ordinary  dung  piles.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  box-feeding  was  a  convenient  plan,  if, 
with  that  plan,  the  additional  care  was  provided  to  sprinkle 
every  morning  a  handful  of  sulphate  of  lime  over  the  manure^ 
I  in  order  to  fix  the  ammonia. — Mr.  Cleveedon  said,  whercr- 
I  Turnips  were  eaten  down,  there  were  no  sheep  would  stand 
foldmg  like  the  South  Downs  ;  and  there  was  no  better  way  of 
improviug  land  than  by  eating  down  green  crops  in  season. 
They  might  stick  iho  South  Downs,  in  folding,  as  thick  as  they 
liked  ;  every  aheep  would  dress  5  feet  square  every  day,  and'' 
that  was  the  cheapest  way  of  depositing  liquid  manure.  There 
was  a  deal  of  talk  about  gypsum  and  all  those  theories  ;  but  they 
would  never  do.  He  had  seen  a  good  many  theory  farmers- 
in  his  day  ;  but  he  had  never  seen  any  one  of  them  do  any  good. 
He  had  no  objection  to  taking  care  of  liquid  manure;  he  knew 
that  the  liquid  was  the  very  essence  of  manure  ;  but  they  must 
consider  how  were  the  buildings  to  he  carried  out.  Where 
were  the  gentlemen  who  could  knock  down  their  old  buildings 
and  put  up  new,  and  build  tanks  and  all  thoeo  things  1  It 
can't  be  done.  (Laughter.)  And  there  was  no  occasion  for  it. 
Let  them  keep  their  manure  in  a  proper  manner;  not  by  the 
side  of  a  hill,  but  where  no  liquid  could  run  away  except  it  was- 
over  meadows.  Mr.  Scobell  had  been  talking  about  box- 
feeding,  Now,  he  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  to  ofiVnd 
any  gentleman  ;  but  he  knew  it  would  never  be  carried  out  to> 
any  extent.  He  had  seen  box-feeding  very  handy  by  him,  and 
he  had  tried  it  himself.  He  had  tried  every  experiment  that 
could  be  thought  of  at  Trebartha  ;  but  box-feeding  would  nevar 
do.  Mr.  Scobell  said  a  narrow  hou?e  would  do  ;  but  what 
WQu!d  they  do  with  the  old  houses  ?  If  people  had  more  money 
than  they  knew  what  to  do  with,  they  might  try  it.  It  was 
said  they  mus^t  have  G  feet  to  7A  feet ;  but  that  was  not  room 
enough.  The  cattle  would  twist  round  and  dung  into  their 
meat  ;  and  he  never  saw  any  cuttle  kept  in  boxes  which  looked 
well.  When  he  saw  box-feeding  turn  out  better  bullocks  than 
those  which  were  kept  tied  up.well-fed.and  tended,  hs  would  turn 
box.feeder,  but  not  till  then.  But  it  could  not  he  done  ;  there  was 
not  the  capital  in  the  coun'ry  to  do  it  to  any  extent.  He  never 
saw  any  theory  farmer  pay  20s.  in  the  pound  yet.  (Loud  laughter.). 
— Cul.  Scobell  thought  Mr.  Clever  don  was  mistaken  in  one  or 
two  points.  He  (Col.  Scobell)  never  had  bullocks  more  com- 
fortable than  in  box-feeding  ;  and  be  never  had  a  farmer  come 
to  look  at  them  but  highly  approved  them.  He  had  been  for 
45  years  fattening  cattle  ;  and  he  never  knew  cattle  thrive  so 
in  his  life.  Last  year,  he  (Col.  Scobell)  had  as  much  aversion 
to  the  plan  as  Mr.  Cleverdon  had  now.  But  he  was  determined 
to  try  it,  and  he  ran  up  a  cheap  shed,  made  of  the  limbs  of 
trees  ;  it  cost  about  Si.  or  lOJ.  to  box  seven  or  eight  bullocks.. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Cleverdon  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  away  with  the  old  farm  buildings  and  build  new  ones  ;  but 
he  assured  Mr.  Cleverdon  that  the  old  farm  buildings  might  be 
altered  with  small  expense — not  like  such  as  Mr.  Cleverdon 
had  mentioned,  which  would  require  an  expense  that  no  farme».v 
could  pay  for.  If  Mr.  Cleverdon  were  to  try  the  box-feeding, 
he  would  find  most  striking  advantages  from  it,  both  as  to 
manure  and  as  to  fattening.  He  never  knew  such  a  circum- 
stance as  bullocks  dirtying  their  manger;  they  were  perfectly 
comfortable,  and  he  never  had  cattle  fatten  in  such  a  way  as 
his  had  this  last  winter.  He  had  as  many  as  150  bullocks  at  a 
time  tied  up  iu  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  stall-feeding,  and  ha 
had  been  all  his  life  accustomed  to  that  plan;  but  he  never, 
found  bullocks  so  comfortable  or  fatten  so  well  as  those  box-fed.. 
Ahridgcdfvom  the  Royal  Cornwall  Gazette. 


3L\thim. 

Practical  Horsemanship,     By  Harry  Hieover,  Author 
of  "  The  Pocket  and  the   Stud,"    &c.     Longmans  v 
London. 
Mr.  Hakrt  Hieover  has  again  presented  U3  with  a. 
volume   full   of    information   and    instruction    on   his 
favourite  subject.     It  is  marked  by  the  same  colloquial 
style,  full  of   funny  anecdote  somewhat    prosily  told,, 
which  characterised  the  volumes  preceding  it.    Its  first 
sentence — "  All  who  have  ever  ridden  will  admit  that 
their   first   step  towards    horsemanship    consisted    in 
getting  astride  something  or  other  "—at  once  introduces- 
us  to  the  humorous  manner  of  the  writer.     And  till 
the  end  of  the  work  his  descriptions  and  instructions,, 
always  accurate  and  trustworthy,  are  given  after  a 
similar,  somewhat  comical  fashion. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

JUNE. 

DoESET  Farm,  June  24. — Turnip  sowing  is  now  far  advanced; 
and  in  many  cases  finished,  and  they  have  been  got  in  in  very 
good  order,  so  far  as  cleaning  of  the  laud  is  concerned.  Wo 
have  had  the  weather  so  very  dry  that  dragging  and  clearing; 
off  weeds  has  been  a  very  light  operation  ;  but  the  fly  has  beea- 
very  busy  with  us,  and  already  some  fields  have  been  sown  a 
second  time,  but  those  which  have  escaped  their  ravages  are 
doing  well.  In  some  cases  the  fly  has  attacked  the  Mangoid- 
Wurzel,  a  circumstance  which  is  far  from  common,  llay-- 
making  now  goes  on  very  favourably,  and  promises  to  be  a  very- 
fair  crop.  The  corn  crops  look  very  healthy,  and  Wheat  is  now 
beginning  to  show  the  ear.  Pasture  has  been  plentiful  up  to 
this  time,  but  if  the  present  dry  weather  continues  much, 
longer  it  will  get  scarce,  as  many  of  the  fields  are  now  getting, 
somewhat  burned.  I  have  observed  in  a  field,  part  of  which 
we  dunged  and  part  not  to  Turnips  that  the  fly  showed  itself, 
more  vigorous  in  the  dunged  part  than  in  the  rest,  and  both, 
parts  had  the  same  allowance  of  artificial  manure,  viz.,  2  cwt. 
of  superphosphate  per  acre.  This  I  think  tends  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  always  the  best  method  to  use  the  dung,  or  at  least, 
much  of  it  for  the  Turnip  crop,  but  rather  apply  it  to  the 
Wheat.  <?.  S. 

SossEX  Faem,  June  24.— Our  teams  are  still  for  the  most- 
part  engaged  ploughing,  preparing,  and  sowing  the  remainder 
of  the  Turnip  crop,  carting  hay,  and  skimming  Hops,  Jlen. 
are  engaged  haymaking,  hoeing  Potatoes,  Carrots,  filling  dung, 
planting  Cabbages,  &c.  We  shall  commence  to  tbin  our  first- 
sown  Turnips  to-morrow ;  the  fly  has  been  very  bad  here  this. 
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year,  and  a  good  loany  have  lost  all  their  first  sowiog.  Pvam 
isnow  very  much  wanted  for  the  Turnips,  Carrots,  die;  b'jt 
stiU  the  djy  warm  weather  is  quite  the  thing  for  this  busy  time 
of  haymaking.  Seeds  are  for  the  most  part  cut;  ours  are  a 
good  crop,  but  the  general  complaint  is,  •'  Clover  is  thin." 
Some  have  commenced  to  cut  m^eadow  hay,  and  hi;herto  the 
cut  is  good  ;  the  Hop  loi.ks  well,  and  the  bines  are  getting  very 
forward  -  Potatoes  also  look  much  more  healthy  than  they  have 
done  for  f.TO  years  past.  J.  B. ^ 

tTotices  to  Correspondents. 

AsiEBicAN  Chdkn  :  Zfari;  asks  if  any  one  will  bi  kind  enough 
to  give  his  experience  of  the  churn.  Is  the  butter  made  bo 
.  quickly  as  good  as  usual  ? 

SoABDED  Flooss  FOE  Cattle  :  Impro'cer.  Enquiries  have  been 
made. 

-Gbass  SEED5  :  A  Suhsci-iber.  "VThera  the  Barley  is  laid  you  will 
probably  lose  the  Grass.  No  cutting  now  would  help,  except 
the  mowing  of  the  crop  entirely  off.  Where  it  is  not  laid,  to 
cut  the  tops  off  would  diminish  its  risk  of  falling  ;  hut  at  this 
late  season  it  would  iajure  the  crop.  On  the  whole,  we  fear 
,  you  can  do  nothing  now,  and  the  seeds  must  take  their 
chance. 

■Liming:  J  S  B.  "We  do  not  believe  that  the  practice  of  laying 
the  lime  over  the  seed  furrow  before  sowing  Barley  and  seed 
brings  it  into  injurious  contact  with  the  duog  of  the  previous 
year";  for  the  common  cultivation  of  Turnips  tends  to  mix 
the  manure  pretty  fairly  wiih  the  soil. 

Oats:  Lucas.  AVe  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  belief 
tbat  20  quarters  of  Oats  have  never  been  raised  per  Imperial 
acre  from  any  field  in  Scotland  or  out  of  it.  We  have  knovm 
13  quarters,  but  that  must  be  regarded  as  very  nearly  a 
maximum.. 

Oystee-shells  :  A  Young  Farmer.  They  will  not  rot  very  easily, 
but  ihey  will  ultimately  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid— and  the 
result  will  for  the  most  part  be  gypsum — obtained  very  es- 
peneively,  however. 

Pheasants:  H  Bosworih.  Insectivorous  birds  that  are  kept  in 
confinement,  and  fed  principally  on  grain,  seem  to  experience 
an  intense  longing  for  animal  food,  which  they  must  gratify. 
Thtir  sjstem  demands  the  introduction  of  certain  elements, 
which  ihey  instinctively  devour  if  offered  to  them  in  almost 
any  shape.  This  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  true 
■explanation  of  the  irequent  cases  of  confined  pheasants  eatiog 
thtir  own  eggs  so  ravenously.  Asa  probable  and  rational 
remeily,  let  "  R.  Bosworth"  try  the  supplying  his  golden 
phensauts  with  plenty  of  worms,  maggots,  insects,  chopped 
beef,  hard  boiled  egg  coarsely  chopped,  and  crushed  egg- 
shells, in  succession,  and  report  the  failure  or  efficacy  of  the 
-diet.  A  natural  gratification  may  check  or  fore5taU  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  unnatural  appetite.  The  desire  of  the  im- 
prisoned pheasants  for  the  animal  food,  which  they  would 
have  in  hahi  ual  abundance  if  at  liberty,  may  be  like  the 
longing  fur  salt  and  for  bitters  which  is  experienced  by  man, 
if  debarred  from  them  for  anj  length  of  time  D. — R  Bostcorth. 
Pheasants  eat  their  eggs  for  the  sake  of  the  lime  contained  in 
the  shell.  Give  them  now  and  then  a  handful  of  pounded 
oyster-shells,  and  the  evil  will  be  stopped.  I'Hl. 

Peovident  Habits  :  C  W.  The  little  tract  on  this  subject, 
entitled  "  A  Plain  Address  to  the  Labouring  Classes,  on  the 
Advantages  of  Sdving^  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies,"  is 
published  by  G.  Lovejoy,  Reading,  where  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  copies  for  circulation. 

Seed  Stems:  J  S  H.  It  is  best  to  pull  up  the  prematurely 
shooting  floner  stems  of  Carrots  and  ilangold  Wurzel.  To 
cut  them  off  will  only  checJc  the  formation  of  flowers  and  seed  : 
it  will  not  save  the  ro!_>t. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  June  29. 
"Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied.  Strawberries  and  Hot 
hou^e  Grapes  are  both  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Pine-apples.  The  supply  of  Peacht-s  and  Nectarines  has 
greatly  increased,  and  they  are  large  and  fine.  Wal- 
Tiuts  and  Chestnuts  are  abundant  ;  Oranges  and  Lemons 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Young  Carrots  and  Turnips  may  he 
bad  at  from  3d.  to  Gd,  a  bunch.  Frame  Potatoes  fetch  from  2d. 
to  4d.  per  lb.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  eufficient  for  the 
dt-'mand,  and  so  are  Mushrooms.  French  Beans,  Asparagus,  and 
Rhubarb  are  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  consis;  of  Heaths,  Pelar- 
jroniums,  Cinerarias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pinks,  Carnations, 
Rhododendrons,  Ranunculuses,  and  Roses. 
FRUITS. 


Pihe-applea,  per  lb.,  63  to  1  Os 
Grapes, hothouse,  p.  lb., 4s  to  Ss 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  Gs  to  18s 
nectarines,  per  doz.,  Gs  to  ISs 
Sirawberrie»,p.punu.,(i  stolsGd 
■Cherries,  per  Jb.,  Gdtols  6d 
Melons,  each,  4  s  to  63 
Gooseberries,   green,  per  half 

■sieve.  Is  tid  to 28  6d 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 

VEGETABLES, 
French  Beans,  per  lOf),  Is  to  2s     Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  7d 
Asn^ra^'us,  p.  bund.,  9d  to4s 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  2d  to  4d 
'Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Caulitiowers,  p.  doz..  23  to  4s 
Peas,  per  sieve,  2s  Gd  to  4s 
Greens,  per  doz.,  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  Gd  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  100s  to  20Cs 

—  per  cwt.,  10s  to  128 

—  per  bush.,  4m  to  6s 

—  frame,  p.  lb.,  2d  to  4d 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bun.,  33  to  Gs 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  Ss 
'Cucumbers,  each,  6d  to  Is 
I^eeks,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 
Celery,  p.  bundle.  Is  Gd  to  2s 
CaiTote.  per  bun.,  Od  to  lOd 
Spinach  p.  sieve.  Is  Gd  to  2s 

COAL  ilAKKET.— Feidjt,  June  28. 
Bate's  Hartley,  128.;  Buddie's  West  Hartley,  13s,;  Carr's 
Hanky,  ISs,;  Eden  Main,  I'ds.  ^d.  ;  Tantield  Moor,  12b.; 
"West  Harilej,  13s.;  Wallsend  Bewicke  and  Co.,  13s.;  Wallsend 
Rraddyll's  Uetton,  15s.;  Wallsend  llaswell,  16s.  tJd.;  "Walls- 
end  Hetton,  15s.  Gd.  ;  Wallsend  Killingworth,  12s.  9d.  ;  Walls- 
end  Lanibtoo,  15s.;  Wallsend    Stewart's,  15s.  Gd. ;   Wallsend 


Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  58  to  12s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Gs 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  38 
WalimtE,-p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  248 
Nuts,    Barcelona,   per    bush., 

20s  to  '2i's 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  16s 
Kent  Cobs,  905  to  lOOsp.lOO  lbs 


—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  4b 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d  to  la 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  6d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  3s  to  Ss 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  2d  to  Is 

—  Cos,  per  score.  Gd  to  Is 
Radishes,  p.  12  hands,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  p.  punn,2d  to  3d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  tolsGd 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,,  Is  to  2d 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p.  12bunch.,Gdto9d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  48 


Adelaide  Tees,  148. 
^market,  135. 


Gd, ;    Wallsend  Tees,  15s.  3d.— Ships  at 


POTATOES.— SODTHWABK,  June  24. 
The  Committee  report  that  there  have  been  several  fresh 
cargoes  arrived  since  our  last  report,  in  good  condition  ;  but 
the  weather  is  so  hot  that  they  are  selling  very  slowly,  at  the 
follomng  quotations  :— York  Regents,  COs.  to  909.  per  ton  ; 
Scotch  cups,  60s.  to  70s.  ;  Rhenish  whiteSj  eos.  to  70s. ;  Belgian 
do.j  60s,  to  65s. 

HAY.— i'er  Load  of  30  Trusfles. 
SiiiTHFiELD,  June  27, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    68s  to  748     Clover      GSstofiOs 

Zufeiior  ditto 55        65      Nev?  Clover    55        G5 

fj'^"*^ij     54        GO       Straw      23        2d 

^cwi^ay       55        G5  J,  Coopeb. 

„.      ^,.-  „  WaiTECHAPEt,  June  27, 

FmeOldHay       ...    65s  to  70b  |  New  Clover    6O3  to  70 

inferior  ditto       ...    50        53      Inferior  ditto 55        60 

Nf"^^y       50        GO      Straw      -        - 

Old  Clover    75        80    [ 


HOPS.  -FsmAT,  June  28. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  the  market  con- 
tinues in  the  same  state  as  for  some  time  past.     The  bine  is 
progressing  favourably  in  most  places  ;  there  is  still  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  fly.     Du'y  estimated  at  175,00ii;. 

SMITHFIELJJ.  iloNJJAr,  June  2i. 
We  have  a  large  supply  of  Beasts,  and  a  short  attendance  of 
buyers,  consequently  prices  are  lo^er,  A  considerable  number 
remain  unsold.  It  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  3s.  4d.  is 
realised.  There  is  an  extraordinai-j-  supply  of  Sheep.  Trade 
is  very  bad,  especially  for  big  fat  sheep;  all  kinds  are  lower, 
and  many  remain  unsold.  There  is  rather  more  demand  fur 
choice  Lambs,  but  middling  ones  sell  low.  Calves  are  plentiful ; 
they  are  with  difficulty  disposed  of,  at  rather  lower  rates. 
From  Holland  and  Gi^rmany  there  are  5n3  Beasts,  1780  Sheep, 
154  Calves,  and  20  Pigs;  from  Spain,  400  Beasts;  from  Scot- 
land, 200 ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  2000 ;  and  400  Irom 
Cambridge. 


Perst.  of  81bs.— 8 
Best  Long-wools-,     .. 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 
E  we3  &  2d  quality    . . 


to    ... 

1  —  3    4 


Ditto  Shorn 
Lambs 

Calves , 

Piga 


J  4  —  3     ( 

t  4  —  5     ( 

J  4  —  3    i 

2  8  —  3    i 

;  Pigs,  320, 


Perst.  ofSIbs.- 3  d  s 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  ifcc.  ...  3  2  to  3 
Best  Shoit-horns  2  10  —  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2  4  —  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds      —    . 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3    6  —  3 

Beasts,  3S32  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  38,900  ;  Calves,  Si 
FttiDAT,  June  23. 
The  number  of  Beasts  fresh  up  to  this  day's  market  is  not 
very  large,  but  there  being  on  hand  a  considerable  proportion 
of  last  Monday's  supply,  the  trade  for  tbem  is  exceedingly  dull, 
and  higher  prices  caooot  be  realised.  We  have  a  good  supply 
of  Sheep  and  Lambs  ;  the  demand  for  them  has  increased,  and 
we  are  able  to  quote  an  advance  in  price.  Calves  are  still 
plentiful,  and  sold  at  very  low  rates.  From  Germany  and 
Holland  there  are  128  Beasts,  1490  Sheep,  237  Calves,  and  20 
Pigs ;  from  Scotland,  100  Beasts ;  and  119  Milch  Cows  from 
the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  ifcc.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best   Downs   and 

Half-breds       

litto  Shorn        ...  3 


2  to3 
0  —  3 
4  —  2 


-3  10 


Best  Long-wools .  ... 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Ewes  li;  2d  quality  . 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

Lambs 4 

Calves 2 

Pigs 


to    .. 
2  —  3 


8  —  3 

4  —  5 

4  —  3 

8  —  3 


Beasts.  959  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  15.320 :  Calves,  G39  ;  Pigs,  237. 

MARK  LAN£;. 
Monday,  June  24. — The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
day's  market  was  even  less  th;in  it  has  been  of  late,  and 
brought  the  full  prices  of  this  day  se'nn-tght.  The  majority 
of  arrivals  from  abroad  continue  to  come  very  much  out  of 
cundition,  which,  with  a  continuance  of  very  fine  weather,  and 
the  JacE  of  a  large  number  ot  mills  having  ceased  working, 
causes  the  demand  ro  be  exceedingly  iimifed  ;  neverLheless, 
prices  may  be  considered  nominally  unaltered. —  Barley,  Beaus, 
and  Peas  bring  the  extreme  prices  of  last  week. — Oats  are 
scarce,  and  good  conditioned  qualities  Gd.  to  Is.  per  qr,  dearer. 
— New  York,  13ih  June,  per  telegraph  :  The  market  was  firm 
for  Wheat  and  Flour;  and  from  Baltimore,  shipments  of  the 
latter  were  being  made  to  New  Orleans.    Indian  Corn  dull, 

British  per  liiPERiAL  Qdarter.        s.     s.  s.    s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  40—44  Red 37—39 

—  —        line  selected  runs  ...ditto  44—47  Rsd 39 — 41 

—  —        Talavera    46-52 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White  40—4?  Red 36-39 

—  Foreign   33 — 51 

Barlev.grind.  &  distil.,  19s  to22s...Chev.  23—27  Malting    22—25 

—  'Foreign Grinding  and  distilling  15—20  Malting    19—22 

Cats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    15-18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire   ...Potato  18—21  Feed    ...  15 — 19 

—  Irish    Potato  14— IS  Feed    ..    12— IG 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew  14— 18  Feed    ...  12—16 

Rye  19—21  Foreign    18-20 

Rye-meal,  foreiga per  ton  of. — 61 

Beans,  Mazagan  21s  to  23s Tick  24—26  Harrow    21— 2G 

—  Pigeon 25s  —  283.. .Winds      —      Longpod      — 

—  Foreign Small  24—34  Egyptian  19—21 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  23 — 2(i  Suffolk      2i — 1!8 

_    Maple  24s  to  27s Grey  22— 24  Foreign     19— i'8 

Maize  White  2G— 30  Yellow...  25— SO 

Flour,  iaest  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  33—37 

—  Suffolk   ditto  27— ::i3  Norfolk    27—33 

—  Foreign    per  barrel  20 — 23  Per  sack  28 — 32 

Ahrivals  in  the  Poet  of  London  last  week, 

Flour,11430  aksi  Wheat.  Barley.    Malt     Oats.     Beans.  Peas 

—  120  bib      Qrs.  Qrs.        Qrs       Qrs.        Qra.  Qi's. 

English    2530  520        4119        170  206  52 

Irish —  —  67        —  _  — 

Foreign    1  14967  G602  —      139i9        1195  576 

FaiDAT,  June  28.— The  arrivals  of  Foreign  Wheat  this  week 
have  been  large,  but  small  of  all  other  descriptions  of  grain. 
This  morning^d  market  was  thinly  attended,  and  the  business 
transacted  in  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  Peas,  or  Oats,  so  limited, 
that  we  observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  either  article. 
Flour  coDiiuues  to  be  a  slow  sale.  At  26s.  per  quarter  there  Is 
a  speculative  demaud  for  Galatz  Alaize.  The  hot  parching 
atmosphere  which  prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  the  week 
was  succeeded  on  Wednesday  night  by  severe  thunder  storms, 
and  the  weather  has  since  remained  cool  and  unsettled.  The 
supplies  of  English  Wheat  in  the  provincial  markets  have  been 
bai-ely  adequate  to  the  demand,  and  command  e.x:treme  prices. 

AaRlVALS   THIS    week. 


English  .. 

Irish    

Foreign  .. 
Imperial 

AVEBAQESi 

May    IS 

—    25  

Juno    1 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
H20 

16420 

W  HEAT, 


—  15.. 

—  22.. 


Aggreg,  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


395  7d 
SO    7 
40    2 
49     8 

39  11 

40  5 


40    0 


Barley. 

Qrs. 

40 

3340 
Bablet. 


223  5d 

22  10 

23  0 
22     4 

21  9 

22  8 


22     6 


Oats. 


Oat3. 
Qrs. 
1430 

12690 

KXE. 


Flour. 


15s  5d 
16    3 

15  11 
IG  7 
IG  11 

16  10 


16    4 


21a  Id 
22  4 
22  0 
'^3  7 
22  8 
■i2     G 


■J2     5 


Fluctuations  in  the'last  six  weeks 


1     0 


Beans. 


25s  6(i 
26    4 

26  11 

27  0 
26  10 
26    7 


2G     6 


0 


brls. 
Peab. 


243lld 

25  6 

26  2 

26  8 

27  3 
26     9 


16     2 


-.  •«^w«j.,.,^„  «.  ^..^  .„o.  „«.  ..^^..o'Corn  Averages. 
Pbices.    Mat  IS.  Mat  25.  June  1.  June  8.  June  15., June  22 


L 


40s  7d 
40  5 
40  2 
89  11 
39  8 
39     7  — 

Liverpool,  Tdesdat,  Jdne  25. — At  this  day's  market  trade 
was  dull  for  Wheat  of  all  descriptions,  and  holders  refrained 
from  pressing  business  on  lower  terms  ;  we  are  therefore  scarcely 
warranted  in  reducing  our  quotations  below  those  of  this  day 
week.  Lariey  was  rather  more  saleable  at  late  prices,  and 
Malfc  remained  steady  in  value.  Beans,  upon  a  moderate  de- 
mand, supported  previous  rates.  I'L-as,  moving  sparingly,  were 
the  turn  cheaper.  Oats,  although  in  moderate  request,  declined 
^d.  per  45  lbs.  Prices  :  Wheat,  Enghsh,  red,  per  70  lbs.,  53.  6d. 
to  5p.  lOd.;  white,  5s.  6d.  to  Gs.  Barlev,  Scotch  and  Irish,  per 
60  lbs.,  28.  9d.  to  3s.  Malt,  English,  per  qr.,  pale,  48s.  to  523. 
Oats,  English  and  Scoti-h,  2s.  8d,  to  26.  lOd.  Beans,  English, 
per  qr.,  27s.  to  31s.    Peas,  do.  do.,  253.  Cd.  to  26s.  Gd. 


liYDRAULIC  ENGINES,  WATER  RA.MS,  &c., 

iX  on  Improved  Principles  ;  Engines  worl-ied  by  Steam  or 
Hydrauhc  power,  to  raise  from  1  gallon  to  1000  per  minute  to 
aheight  of  oOOfeet,  and  from  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Douche, 
Vat^our,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths.  Buildings. 
Conservalone.s  &c.,  heated  by  Steam,  Mr,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  CoUecticg  of  Water.  &c.  Towns  supplied. 
Direct  to  John  Legq.  Cheltenham, 


STllONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  EABBIT  PEOOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


pHARLES   D.    YOUNG   and    COMPANY  (late 

Vy  W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET.   WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
48,  NORTH  BRIDGE,  EDINBURGH; 
32,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 

1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE.  LITERPOOL  ; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &c. 

This  Net  was  eshibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  arc  sufociently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  bo  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rahbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficiejit,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  fur  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  sis 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completelt/  im^ 
pervious  to  such  vermin  ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Peices.— IS  ins.  high,  9d. ;  24  ins.,  Is. ;  30  ins..  Is.  Zd. ;  and 
3C  ins..  Is.  Gd.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  . .         .,500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins,  wide  ..         ..650 

Do.         of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  ,.         ..     7  10     0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y,  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  Young  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  21-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9d, 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  YonNG  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IROJT 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  nf  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 


G 


ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME 
7d  per  yard,  2  feetwide. 


NETTING.— 


GaiTan. 

ised. 

JapMined 
Irofiv--^ 

7(f.  Dex  yd. 
12 

Sa.per  jd, 
9        <. 

8        „ 

6        „ 

1(1 

11        » 

8        „ 
11        i> 

2-inch  mesh,  light,  2±.inch  wide 

2. inch      ,,       strong  „ 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „ 
l§-inch      ,,      light  „ 

1^-inch      „      strong  „ 

l|-inch      ,,      extrastrong ,, 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  pi-icee. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one* 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d, 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP.  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter^ 
borough,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


FOR    WATERING    GARDENS,    BREWERS'    USE,    &c. 

FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES     LYNE     HANCOCK,    Sole    Licensee    and 
t^     Manufacturer  of  the   PATENT   VULCANISED    INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying Liquid  Manure,  racking  Bei.r  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Wateb- 
PBOOF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatnres,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leakiug,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  ia  dwelling  houses  and  such  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 

Size.       ^  in.  i   -^  in.     j  in.  f  1  in.    I4  in.     2  in.    2A  in.    3  in. 


I  1  ply   ...  Os.  5d.\0s.  Gd   Os.  Bd.  Os  lOd.  Is.  Od.   Is.  2d.  Is.  id.  Is.  Cd, 

'  2  ply   ...  0    8      0     0      10      12       15      18      2    0      2     3 

3  ply    ...  0  11     |l     0       13      16       I  10      2    2      2    0      3    3 

N.B.  Vulcanised  ludia-Rubber  Garden  Hoao  fitted  with, 
roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-roadi 
London,  wiU  meet  with  Immediate  atteDtion. 
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PALMS,  .tc,  FROM  PARA. 

MR,  J.  C.  Sl'KVENS  will  sell  by  Auction  at  his 
Great  Room.  33,  King-street,  Corent  Garden,  on  T  BURS 
DAT  next,  4th  Jalv.  at  2  o'clock  precisely,  a  small  cmsisn- 
anent,  from  Para,  of  Palms  and  O'hev  Plants  and  Seeds  ;  tliey 
=n-iii  be  sold  in  co'.k-ctions.  about  eight  species  in  each  ooUeciiou. 
May  be  viewed  till  the  S  ile,  and  Catalnj^-ues  had.      . 

WIRE  FENCING,  less  than  IVo-inuh  mesh,  made, 
from  Iron-Wire,  and  painted,  to  eseluda  Hai-es.  and 
Rabbits,  Cats,  Dugs,  Deer,  Sheep,  ifcc.  &C.  ;  15  iaches  bijjil,  3c?. 
per  yard  ;  2  teet,  Ud.  ;  3  feet,  Gid.  ;  4  feet,  9A  ;  0  fiet;  Is.  ;  or 
anyVidih  rtqaired",  at  5d.  per  square  foot.  Well  adapted  for 
enclosing  Fouls,  Pheasants,  ic— EoEiiiT  lilciTA-ajMON,.  21, 
Tonbridge-piace,  Nen-road,  London. 


F[SHING  NETS,  SaEEP-  NETS,.  &c— Doable 
Walled  Trammel  Nets,  05.  per  jard,  6  feet  deep,  l.inch 
mesh.  Drag  Nes.  various  lenu-ths,  from  5  to  500  yards  loog 
«ach.  Carp  and  Tench  Nets,  Castiag  r-'ets.  Nets  for  Lake  and 
Pond  Fiihiug.  Various  kinds  made  to  order.  JTets  to  cover  in 
Pheasantries.  Sheep  Nets,  nearly  4  leet  high,  4!tf.  per  yard, 
will  last  sij:  years. — Kobeut  Kichabdson,  JJe£  and  Xeut  Maker, 
51,  Tonbridge. place,  New-road,  London. 
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TENTS  FOR  LAWNS,  RICK  CLOTHS,  &c.— 
Tents  made  on  the  principle  of  a  parasol ;  put  up  or  taken 
<lown  in  live  minutes  ;  requiring  no  sidelines  ;  12  feet  diameter, 
G  feet  hish  in  the  lowest  part,  51  each  ;  10  feet  diameter,  41. 
Tents  12" feat  square,  51.  each;  6  feet  high  in  the  lowest  part, 
or  made  without  a  centre  pule  (a  great  advantage  for  con- 
venieDce),  5L  los.,  lar:^er  or  smaller  in  propor  i>>n.  Rick  Cloth 
for  30  tons  of  Hay,  30  feet  bj-  SO  feet  in  size,  51.,  complete  wlih 
Side  lines.— liOBEBt  IvICHABDSon,  Jlet  and  Tent  ilaker,  21, 
Tonbridge.place,  New-road,  London. — N-13.  A  quantity  of 
second-hand  Garden  Mats,  6  fast  by  4  feet,  at  32s.  per  100. 

ARDEN  NETS. — New  Twine  Net,  I-ineli  mesli, 
lid.  per  yard;  4-inch  mesh,  2;a.  per  yard;  Worsted, 
1-inch  liiesh,  2Jd.  per  yard  ;  m»y  behadiu  any  width  requited. 
Old  Fishing  Nets  tanned  and  mended  up  at  the  rate  of  jrf.  per 
yard;  strong  Net,  to  exclude  wasps  and  tiles,  Gd.  per  square 
yard  ;  Net  tor  shading  greenhouses,  esclnding  wasps  and  flies, 
."tving  sufficient  iight  at  all  times,  and  requiring  no  rollers,  6d. 
per  squ.ire  yard  ;  Uantioj.',  Screens,  ttoe.—lloBEET  Eichakd.-on, 
Ketand  Tent  Maker,  21,  Tonbridge.place,  New-road,  London. 

R.VY  AND  MITCHELL'S  GENERA  OF  BlUDS. 

—Subscribers  are  informed  that  the  Drawings  have  besn 

rubbed  off  the  stones,  and  they  are  requested  to  complete  thtir 

Sets  without  delay.     Only  a  fe.v  copies  remain,  price  2Gt.  Ds.  in 

Parts  ;  and  3 It.  10s.  half. bound  morocco,  gilt  tops. 

London  :  LoNGMiN,  Bnows,  Gbsen,  and  Lo.ngjians. 


rpo  GENTLEMEN  RETIRED  FROM  BUSINESS. 

X  —A  family,  resident  in  one  of  the  leading  agricullural 
districts  of  Sco;land,  on  an  estate  ofwhich  5  acres-are  ooou(jied- 
as  garden  and  ornamental  ground,  and  the  remainder,  upwards 
of  30  acres,  intil'ago,  are  dearous  of  meeting  with  agentlem.n 
Jiav  ng  a  taste  for  gardenin,'  and  agricultuiv,  who  would  board 
with  them,  and  take  the  superiuteace.ice  of  the  garden  and 
land.  The  house  and  grouNds  are  delishfully  situated  iu  a 
warm  and  fertile  district,  and  the  ground  is  in  excellent  order. 
Seferences  will  be  given  and  required,  and  further  particulars 
may  be  had  on  appUcation  by  letter  to  A.  B.  C.  care  oi  Jaujei 
Doids,  E^q.,  Soliciior,  17,  F.udyer-strjet,  Westminster. 

LOUDON'S  HORTOS  BRITANSICDS. 

On  Friday,  July  5,  will  be  published,  a  How  Edition,  in  8ro, 

piice  Us.  Gd.  cloth, 

HORTUS  BRITaNNICUS  :  a  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into 
Britain.  By  J.  C.  Loddon,  F.L.S.,  ic.  A  New  Edition  (1850), 
■yiiih  a  Supplement,  including  all  the  Plants  down  to  March, 
1850 ;  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Loddon  and  W.  H.  Baxtee,  Esq. 

»-»  The  New  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  price  14s. 
A  Jew  Edition  of   LOUDOS'S  ENCYCLoriEDlA  OF  GAR- 
DENING, corrected  to  1850  by  Mrs.  L™i<0.<,  is  also  in  course 
of  publication  in  10  Monthly  Parts,  price  5s.  each. 

London:  Losgman,  Beowh,  Gbeen,  and  Lo»GM.AMS. 


SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE   STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND  MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Ele- 
mentary Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public 
and  private  schools  ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been 
neglected,  or  whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early 
life  to  such  studies  ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mecbanics  these  little 
works  will  be  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas  as  possible  ;  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory, 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their 
simplest  but  to  their  shortest  form. 


A  New  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  7iow  rcctefy, 

A    SYSTEM      . 

OF 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much,  of  tTie  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin- 
ciples. 

By  GEORGE  BARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  -Is.  Gd.,  cloth. 


NEW   EDllION  Of 

PROF.  LD?DLET'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  EOTANY, 
Recently  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Six  Copper-plates  and 

numernus  Wood  Eograviogs,  price  24s.  cloth, 
TNTRODUCTION        TO       BOTANY. 
-L   By  Professor  LiNDLET,  Ph.D.  F.K  3.    Professor  of  Botany 
in  University  College,  Londoa,  &c.     Fourth  Edition,  with  Cor- 
rectious  and  numerous  Additions. 

ESTSACT   FROJI   PkLFACE. 

In  this  new  and  enlarged  Edition,  the  Author  has  followed 
verynearly  ihe  method  recommenacd  by  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor De  CandoJle,  than  whom  no  mau  is  entitled  to  more 
deference,  whotlier  we  consider  the  sioundness  of  bis  judgment 
in.ali  that  relates  to  order  and  arrangement,  or  tbe  great  ex- 
perience which  a  long  and  most  successful  career  of  public  in- 
struction has  necessarily  given  bim. 

The  Author  has-begun  with  what  is  called  OaGANOGEAPHr 
(Book  1.) ;  or  an  explanation  of  the  exact  structat  of  plants  - 
a  branch  of  the  subject  comprehending  what  relates  either  to 
the  various  forms  of  tissue  of  which  vegetables  are  constructed 
or  to  the  external  appearance  their  elementary  organs  assume 
in  a  state  of  combination.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  these 
topics  should  be  well  understood,  because  they  form  the  basis 
of  all  other  parts  of  the  science.  la  physiology,  every  function 
is  executed  through  the  agency  of  the  organs :  systematic 
arrangements  depend  upon  characters  ari.'=iog  out  of  their  con- 
sideration ;  and  descriptive  Botany  can  have  no  loglciU.  pre- 
cision until  iheprinciples  of  Organography  are  exactly  settled, 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  most  distinguished 
botanists,  upon  some  points  connected  with  this  subject,  so 
that  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  enter  occasionally  into 
much  detail,  for  the  purpos'e  of  satisfying  the  student  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  upon  which  he  is  expected 
to  rely. 

To  this  succeeds  Vegetable  Physiology  (Book  II.) ;  or  the 
history  of  tlie  vital  phenomena  that  have  been  observed  both, 
in  plants  in  general,  and  in  particular  species,  and  aUo  in  each 
of  their  organs  taken  3e[  arately.  It  is  that  part  of  the  science 
which  has  the  most  difect  bearing  upon  practical  objects.  Its 
laws,  however,  are  either  unintelligible,  or  susceptible  of  no 
exact  appreciation,  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
more  important  dt-tails  of  Organography.  Aluch  of  the  subject 
is  at  present  involved  in  doubt,  and  the  accuracy  of  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  physiologists  is  inferred  rather  than  demon- 
strated ;  b:>  that  it  has  been  found  essential  that  the  grounds  of 
the  more  popularly  received  opinions,  whether  admitted  as  true 
or  rejected  as  erroneous,  should  be  given  at  length. 

Next  follows  Glossology  (Book  111.)  *,  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  TKEiiiNOLOGT  ;  restricted  to  the  definition  of  the  ad- 
jective terms,  which  are  either  used  exclusively  iu  Botany,  or 
which  are  empUiyed  in  that  science  iu  some  particular  and 
unusual  sense.  The  key  to  this  book,  as  also  to  toe  substantive 
terms  explained  in  Organography,  will  be  found  in  a  copious 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

It  has  been  the  Author's  wish  to  bring  every  subject  that  he 
has  introduced  do'.vn,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  state  in  which 
it  is  found  at  the  present  day.  la  doing  so,  he  has  added  so 
very  considerable  a  quantity  of  new  matter,  especially  in  what 
relates  to  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  that  the  present 
Edition  may  be. considered,  ia-those  respects,  a  new  work. 
London :  Longman,  Bsown',  Geees,  and  Longmans. 
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New  Edition  (just  published), 

COMPANION- 
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THE  LADIES'  CO-MPANION,  fjr  June  29,  being 
the  First  Number  ot  Volume  II,  contaios  :— The  Story 
of  a  Eouciuet.  By  Padl  Beii.— A  '-Charming"  Day  at  the 
aoolo'ical  Gardens.— Man  and  the  Rose.  By  Feedzbick 
BjiE-Mee.  Trnnslated  by  MAnr  Uowitt.— Chancel-Carpet  of 
St  S  euhen'i,  Westminster.— .New  Institutions  tor  the  Benefit 
of  Women.— New  Music— Ue\nevTs:  foeics.  ByJotliDAT.- 
Chapters  on  Dress:  Chapter  I.-Court  Dresses,  beautituljy 
lUuslrated.— Hausehold  Hints  and  Receipts.  By  Miss  ACION. 
.^The  Uiauia.— Amusements.- Parlour-\VmIon:Tulk,.(ilc.  itc. 
Published  Weekly,  price  3d.,  stamped,  4((.,  and  iu  Monthly 

Parts.    Parts  1.  to  TI.  are  now  ready. 
OflSce,  U,  Bout'erie-street.  and'  all  Bookaellers  and  Newsmen. 


ibis  day  is  publisher, 

THE  JOURNAL    OF    AGRICULTURE   and   the 
TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    HIGHLAND  AND    AGEI- 
CULTLKAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

No,  XXIX,  of  the  New  Series.     Price  3s. 

Published  Quarterly. 

IViLLTAM  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

MORE  CURES  of  CONSUMPTION  by  Dr. 
LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAl-ERS.-"  Gentlemen  :  I 
■call  speak  of  ycur  waters  irivself  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
^  bavinj,'  recommended  them  in  many  cases  ot  pulmonary  con. 
Bumption,  and  they  have  always  afforded  relief  when  every- 
thing else  had  failed,  and  the  patients,  having  been  surfeited 
^ith  medicine,  are  delishled  to  meet  with  so  efficient  a  remedy, 
haviot;  such  an  agreeable  taste,  &c.  (Sisinetl)  Jons  Mawson, 
Surgeon,  13,  Mosicy-street,  Newcas:!e.upon-Tjne."  They  have 
a  must  pleasant  tast«.  Price  Is.  IJd.,  2s.  SJ  ,  and  lis.  per  bos. 
Agents  :  Da  Silva  and  Co.,  1,  Bride-lane,  Fleet-sti  eet,  Lond.>n. 
bold  by  all  medicine  vendors,  of  whom  also  may  be  had  Dr. 
LOCOCK'S  FEMALE  WAFERS,  the  only  remedy  recom. 
mended  to  be  taken  by  ladies.  They  have  a  pleasant  taste. 
Beware  of  counterfeits  in  the  form  ot  pills. 


POPULAR     GEOMETRY 

In  which  tho  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
illustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  with  numerous  Guts. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 


III. 
TniED  Edition, 

A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

WITH 

£l    Section    on    PB.OPOSTSGSa'S    anfl 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4.S.  Gd. 

"  For  Students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 

sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read 

with  mere  advantage  than  'Barley's  Popular  Geometry  and 

Algebra.'" — Lihrarif  of  Useful  Knowledge,  artidU  "Mechanics." 


The: VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  or  the  Structure, 
Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants;  illustrated  upon  the 
Narurai  System.  Second  Edition.  500  Illustrations.  Price 
30s.  in  cloth. 

V'  'To  suit  the  convenienceof  Students  and  others,  the  above 
Work  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  25.  Gd.  each. 

London  :  EBAPBnEY  and  Eva.vs.  11.  BuuverJe-street 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  93  "Wood  Engravings, 
Price  6y.  Gd., 
TLLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE,  AND    CON- 
i  FIEMATX0X3  OF  SACRED  HISTORY,  from  the  Monu- 
ments of  Egypt.    By  W.  C,  TiiLos,  LL.D. 

From  the  british  Magazine, — "This  is  an  elegant  and  well 
executed  little  book,  on  a  most  interesting  subject." 

From  the  Birmingham  Herald — "  A  valuable  and  indispens- 
able accession  to  the  library  of  every  Biblical  student." 

From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home's  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures. — "Nearly  300  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture are  more  or  less  explained  in  this  elegantly-executed 
volume,  and  in  a  manner  equally  curious  and  interesting." 


sjAThiiNL'  GUi'TA  FEHCaA  DNION  JOuNlb 
A  AND  HOSE  FOR  FIRE  ENGINES,  LIQUID  MANURE, 
AND  GARDEN  FURPOSES.^The  Eose  is  manufactured  of 
Canvas,  lined  and  coaled  with.  Gutta  Percba,  and  is  very 
■durable  as  well  as  elastic.  The.  prices  are  as  follows  :— 
1  inch,  Id. ;  H  inch,  Sd. ;  li  inch,  9d.  ;  2  inches,  IGd.  Also- 
■cheap  Canvas  Hose,  at  3d.  per  foot;  1  inch  ;  other  sizes  in  pro- 
portion. Gutta  Percha  Hose  cf  all  kinds  supplied  at  very  low. 
prices  by  Bdegess  and  Key,  97,  Newgate-street,  London. 


A 


IV. 

Second  Edition, 

SYSTEM 


POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Botti    ^!ane    asid    SpJ^erical. 

With  POPULAR  TREATISES    on  LOGARITHMS,  and  th 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry, 

By  GEORaE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Piioe  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 


s 


KIN  DISEASES,  CUTANEOUS  ERUPTIONS.: 
RINGWORM,  AND  SCORBUTIC  HUMGUltS  CURED 
BY  HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— The  virulence 
of  these  cumplaiucs  is  very  much  increased  by  the  impurity  of. 
the  blood,  therefore  to  cleanse  the  same  is  the  first  3tei>  towards 
checkiog  the  baneful  efttc's  of  ihcse-iiialadies  on  the  constitu- 
tion, and  there  is  no  medicine  so  efficient  fur  this  purpose  as 
EoLLowiV's,  wixh  which  thould"  be  applied  his  iuva'uabie 
Oin;meui,  as,  when. combined,  therein  no  disease  of  the  tkin 
that  can  resist  their  curative  powers.  Forthecure  of  old  wounds, 
had  Ic-gs,, glandular  swellin^is,  and  ulcerous  sores,  these  med'- 
ctnes  are  unequalled.— Sold  by  all  Dtuggistis,  and  at  Frolsstor 
K'.'LLoway's  Establishment,  2il,  Strand,  Loiidi>n. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  barley,  A.B. 

"With  Engeavings. — 12mo,  5s.,  i loth,  lettered. 

**  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed 
in  a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful 
little  volume,  which  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than  the 
extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste  and 
talents  of  its  project-or  and  editor,  Mr.  Darley." — Sun, 


Price  5s.  6d.,  cloth, 
•yHE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
i-         AMERICA.    By  John  Fhost,  of  Philadelphia. 

Price  7s,  Gd.,  clotli, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Ejiile  de  Bonnechose.  The  two  volumes  of 
the  French  e|3ition  comprised  in  the  one  of  the  translation. 
This  work  is  the  history  approved  of  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education  in  France,  where  it  has  already  passed  thraugh,five 
editions.         London:  D.  Eogue.  SG,  Fleet-street. 

Lately  pubhshefl, 

DARLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Arti-sts,  and  Mechanics. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Ele- 
mentary Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adax>ted  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public 
and  private  schools  ;  to  persons  whoae  education  has  been  neg- 
lected, or  whose  attention  has  not  been  diriicted  in  early  life  to 
Bueh  studies  ;  and  to  Ariists  and  Mechanics,  these  little  works 
will  be  found  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  thevarious 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  tamiliar,  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas,  as  possible;  the  demonstrations  ofproposi- 
tious  are  made  plain  for  the  mind,  and  brief  for  the  memory  ; 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their. 
simplest  but  to  their  shortest  form. 

PAMILIAR  ASTRONOMY.— By  George  Daelet, 
J-  A.B.,  12mo,  with  Engravings,  55.  cloth  lettered; 

"  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  infoi'mation  conveyed 
in  a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful 
little  volume,  which,  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than 
the  extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste 
and  talents  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Darlev."— S("i. 


A; 


SYSTEM  OK  POPULAK  GKOMETRY  ;  con- 
taining-in  a  few  lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid 
as  is  necessarj  and  sufficientfor  a  right  understanding  of  every 
Art  and  Science  in  its  leaoing  Truths  and  general  Principles, 
B^Geoege  Dakley,  A.B.  olh. Edition.  4s.  (id.  cloth. 

pOJIPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY; 
V.^  in svhich  the  Elements  of  Absiract  Scienceare  famiharized, 
aiustratedr  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  variotis  pur- 
poses of  Life,  with  numerous  Cuts.  By  Geobge  Daelei,  A.  B, 
Second  Edition.    4s.  Gd.  cloth. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR    ALGEBRA,    with   a 
Section  on  Propositions  and  Progressions.     By  Geokge 


A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY, 
hoth  Plane  and  Spherical  j  with  Popular  Treatises  on 
Logarithms,  and  tiie  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  By 
yEOHGE  Daelet,  A.  B.     Sccond  Edition.    3s,  Gd.,  cloth. 

Taylor,  Walton,  and  JIabeely,  Booksellers  and  Publishers 
to  University  College,  2S,  Upper  Gower-streetj  and  27,  Ivy-lane, 
I  Paternoster-row,  London. 
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GRAY,      O  R  M  S  O  N,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS      STREET,       CHELSEA, 


Respectfolly  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Baildingr  connected  with  Horticulture. 

pleasure  in  giving  the  foUovring  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  of  houses  shown  below. 


They  have  much 


Peach  House,  Vinery,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Vinery,  Vinery, 

30  by  16  feet.  30  by  16  feet.  '  45  by  20  ft,  45  by  20  ft,  30  by  16  ft.  30  by  16  ft. 

[Eeected  for  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoo.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Fbaseb. — "I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  ranee  of  bouses  you  erected  here,      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  cmpIoTer-, 
JouN  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq  ,  is  perfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  statins-,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  bolb' 
building  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 

(Signed.)  "James  Feasee,  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Part." 


TO    THE    LADIES    THAT    TAKE    AN 

INTEREST  IN  THEIR  FLOWER  GARDENS, 

AND    WHO    DOES    NOT? 

D  FERGUSON,  -with  much  pleasure  states  he  can  supply  them  with  well-rooted  planfSj  from  cold 
•  frames,  of  first-rate  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums.  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Anasallis,  Cupheas,  Ageratums, 
Pentstemon?,  ttc,  for  bedding  on*;,  at  Is.  Qd.  per  dozen,  if  5  to  20  dozen  are  taken;  Is. 'id.  if  20  to  50  ;  above  60,  \d  each; 
and  if  100,  five  dozen  will  be  added  :  carriage  free  to  London,  JBirmingham,  Leamington,  Peterborough,  Banbury,  Bedford, 
and  all  intermediate  stations  on  the  North-Western  Railway.  Lists  marked  for  selection  at  the  above  prices,  sent  free  on 
application  :  but  those  not  already  in  possession  of  a  collection,  D.  F.  advises  parties  to  state  the  colour  and  quantity  they 
want,  and  leave  the  selection  to  h-m  ;  and  to  those  who  have  no  convenience  for  wintering  plants,  they  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  give  their  annual  orders  in  Ju'y  or  August  for  the  follow'ng  Spring,  as  they,  on  taking  five  dozen  and  upwards,  will  have  the 
chijice,  not  only  of  those  marked  in  the  list,  but  any  other  bedding-out  plant,  if  possible  to  procure,  at  equally  low  price?. 

Letters  directed  Buckiogbam,  in  place  of  Aylesbury,  reach  D,  F.  one  day  sooner  :  where  all  post-office  orders  are  requested 
to  ha  made  payable. 


COTTAII  &  HALLEN,  Engineers,  Iron  Foundeks, 
»fcc.,  No.  2,  "WiiiSLEE-STKEET,  OxFoaD-STaE:;T,  London, 


CoTTAii  and  Hallen  having  had  experience  in  the  erection  of 
HOTHOUSES  and  COXSEUVATORIES  (made  of  Iron  or  of 
Iron  and  Wood  combined),  and  from  many  improvements  they 
have  made  during  that  time,  can  with  confidence  undertake  to 
erect  such  buildings  with  economy  and  dispatch. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  the  above  and 
other  buildings  (of  which  they  have  constructed  upwards  of 
3000J,  fixed  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CoTTAM  and  Hallen  have  on  show,  at  their  repository,  No.  2> 
Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  a  great  variety  of  the  following 
articles,  for  GARDENS,  &c.,  at  Greatly  REDUCED  PRICES, 
viz. : 

Garden  Rollers,  Hand-glass  Frames, 

Garden  Engines,  Flower  Stakes, 

Garden  Syringes,  Flower-bordering, 

Watering  Pots,  Flower  Stands, 

Garden  Vases,  Garden  Arches, 

Mowing  Machines.  Garden  Chairs. 

Every  description  of  Work,  both  plain  and  Ornamental,  in 
wroucht  and  cast  iron,  for  Gardens,  ic.  tfec. 

HORTICL'LTURAL  TOOLS  and  AGRICULTURAL  lilPLE- 
MENTS  of  all  kinds. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  strained  Wire  Fencing,  &c. 
Show  Rooms  at  the  MANUFACTORY.  2.  Winsley-street,  and 
76,  Oxford- street,  three  doors  West  of  the  Princess's  Theatre. 


Jast  pubUshed.  in  post  8vo,  price  da.  cloth, 

'yHE  COURSE  OF  CREATION  :  or,  the  Sequence 
J-  of  Geological  Phenomena  as  illustrative  of  the  Divine 
Attributes  and  their  bearings  on  the  Sacred  Record.  By  John 
Andehson,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Newburgh,  Fife,  N.B. 

London  ;  Longman,  Bbown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Platk. 


Uniform  with  the  *  Elements,'  price  3s.  Gd. 

pOOLEY'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITIONS 

Vy  DEMONSTRATED  ;  or.  a  Supplement  to  Euclid  :  being  a 
KEY  to  the  Exercises  appended  to  the  'Elements,*  for  the  use 
of  Teachers  and  private  Students.  Upwards  of  120  Propositions 
deduced  from  the  First  Six  Books  of  EucUd,  are  illustrated  in  it 
by  new  Diagrams, 

WuiTTAKEB  and  Co..  London. 


'PHE  MACCARUNI  FARM.— To ;be  Let,  from  Mi- 
-*-  cbaelmao  13-?0.  the  above  excellent  Sheep  Farm,  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  De  Mauley.  Comprising  a  capacious  Farm-house 
and  premises  in  good  repair,  and  in  a  central  position  ;  toge- 
ther nith  5n2A.  Ib.  llr.  of  Arable,  and  29a.  2e.  37p.  of  Meadow 
Land,  in  ^the  parish  of  Eastleach,  within  a  ring-fence:  also 
I''*' 2r.  loP.  of  Meadow  Land,  bordering  the  river  Thames,  by 
the  town  ofLearhlade.  A  good  road  passes  through  the  centre 
ot  the  farm,  which  U  distant  from  Leachlade  3,  from  Fairford 
4,  and  Jrom  Cirencester  9  miles  ;  the  latter  being  a  principal 
market  lown  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.— For  particulars  as  to 
rent,  &c..  apply  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson,  of  Pawlett,  near  Bridge- 
water,  Somerset  and  to  view  the  Farm,  to  Mr.  C.  Cosens,  of 
Il:ithcrop,  near  Fau"ford, 


THE  PRACTICAL  GARDENER  AND  MODERN 
HORTICULTURIST;  in  one  volume,  OSS  pages,  closely 
printed,  with  upwards  of  300  illustrated  Woodcuts,  containing 
the  present  improved  scientific  mode  of  managing  the  Kitchen, 
Fruit,  and  Fljwer  Gardens,  the  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  Con- 
seivatory,  &c.  By  Chables  M'Intosu,  C.M.C.H.S.,  of  Dal- 
keith  Palace.  In  cloih,  lettered,  price  2l5,  ;  and  also  with 
Specimens  of  choice  Flowers,  coloured.  26s. 

*'  The  labour  and  experience  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  science 
of  Horticulture." — Vide  Author^s  Preface. 

With  an  Appendix,  describinganew  and  economical  method 
of  producing  uniform  Bottom-heat  from  Hot  Water  in  Tanks, 
upon  the  most  simple  plan,  with  explanatory  Diagrams,  and 
Reference  to  Buildings  now  in  successful  operation  ;  by  which 
means,  the  "  King  ot  all  Fruits,"  the  Pine,  and  other  tropical 
fruits  and  flowers,  may  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  ex- 
pense of  the  old  system. 

London:  Thjmas  Kellt,  Paternoster-row;  Siiepkin,  Mar- 
shall and  Co,  ;  and  sold  by  all  bnriksellers. 


Judt  publish.?'!,  price  \z.  Cc'., 

WATERER'S  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING  THE 
RHODODENDRON,  AZALEA,  KaLMIA,  and  other 
Flowering  American  Plants  ;  with  Observations  on  Laving-out, 
Planting,  and  Improving  Estates,  including  a  few  Remarks  on 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 

By  W.  B.  M'Pheeson,  Landscape  Gardener. 
London:  Simpein,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers'-hall-court. 


In  one  voL  royal  Svo,  illustrated  by  Charts  and  Woodcuts, 
price  95.,  in  cloth  boards, 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS,  and  of  the  Variable  Winds, 
with  the  Practical  AppHcationof  the  Subject  to  Navigation.  By 
Lieut.-Col.  Reii>,  C.B.,  F.R.S.    John  Weale,  59.  High  Holbom. 


This  day  is  pubUshed,  price  2s.  Bd.,  No.  V.  of 
>AXTON'S       FLOWER      GARDEN. 

Edited  by  Da.  Lindlet  and  Joseph  Paston, 
And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
London  :  Beadbuey  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie- street. 


MR.  A.  K.  JOHNSTON'S  NEW  GENERAL  GAZETTEER. 
Just  published,  in  one  thick  Volume,  Svo,  of  1410  pages,  com- 
prising nearly  50,000  Names  of  Places,  price  ZGs.  cloth. 
ANEW  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  De- 
scriptive, Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming 
a  complete  General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  Alex.  Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geographer  at  Edin- 
burgh  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE,   OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER   Foa  SATURDAY 
LAST,  JUNE  22,  OP 

THE    ATHSIM/EUSVI, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Sevle^rs  of,  with  Exteacts  fbosi— 


A  Summer  Ramble.    By  C.  R. 

Weld 
Ellie  Forestere  :  a  Novel 
English-French  and    French- 
English  Dictionary.      By  J. 
C.  Tarver 


■  Poetry : 


History  of  Banking.    By  W.  J. 
Lawson 

History  of  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain,    By  J.  Marryat 

Memoirs  of  R.  P.  Ward.     By 
the  Hon.  E.  Phipps 

Ada  GreviUe  :  a  Novel 

Original  Papers. —  The  Universal  Catalogue 
"  Friends."    By  Miss  Frances  Brown. 

Our  ■Weekly  Gossip.  ^The  Laureateship  — Industrial 
Exhibition — Publication  of  State  Papers — Curious  Literary 
Case— Mechanics'  Institution— Education  of  the  Welsh- 
Censorship  of  the  Press  in  Prussia — Monument  to  Words- 
worth—Applicabihty  of  Gutta  Percha. 

Societies. — Antiquaries- Botanical. 

Fine  Arts. — Exhibition  of  Paintings  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion—The Building  for  the  Industrial  Exhibition. 

Fine  Art  Gossip. — Fundamental  Laws  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy— Prize  Medals  of  Industrial  Exhibition— Sale  of  Mr. 
Metcalfe's  Pictures- Powers'  'Eve.' 

Music  and  the  Drama. — Concerts  of  the  Week  —  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts — Royal  Italian  Opera  C'he  Propbete') 
— Haymarket  Theatre  ('ha  Tempesta.') 

moBlcal  and  Dramatic  Gossip. —  The  New  Com- 
poser — Sebastian  Bach—  New  Opera  Singers — Music  at 
Naples— Theatrical  Performances  in  France. 

Miscellanea. — Literature  of  the  Seven  Dials— The  Assy- 
rian Researches— The  Greenwich  Pianet-Watcher— Better 
Late  than  Never— Canal  Locks  Superseded— Rapid  Advance 
of  New  South  Wales. 
Order  THe  Atbenaeam  of  any  Bookseller. 


50,000  CAVE    LI  \S   WITH  FLOWER  BUDS. 
JOSEPH   BAUMaNN,    NuKSERYiiAN,    Gnen%- Bel- 
gium, begs  to  offer  the  fol!oTing  CAMELLIAS: 


J 


lOO.CameUiai  in  100  yarieties,  1  foot  high 


1)0 

50 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

J^ 

50 

1)0 

100 

100 

,. 

50 

lu 


from  1  to  2  feet  uigh 
do.  do.  ...    y 

from  2  to  3  feet  hijh  ...  12 
do.  d.c.         ...  11 

from  3  to  4  feet  high  ...  I-j 
do.  do.  ...  Id 


J.  B.'s  Cameiraa  are  of  the  best  cultivation, 
count  to  the  Trade  ;  see  J.  B.'g  Catalogue. 


A  liberal  dis- 


COUNTY  FIRE   OFFICE,  50,    Regent-street,   and 
2,  Royal  Escbange-buildiegs,  London.— Established  1SC6» 

It  is  respectfully  notified  to  parties  holding  Policies  in  t'.is 
Office,  the  renewals  of  which  fall  due  at  Midsummer,  that  the 
sau  e  should  be  paid  on  or  before  the  9th  of  July.  The  receipts 
are  lying  at  the  offices  in  London,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
several  Agents. 

The  terms  of  the  County  Fire  Office  are  highly  advantageous 
to  the  insured,  and  have  secured  to  it  a  large  share  of  public 
approbation.  All  claims  are  settled  with  promptitude  and 
Uberality.  Full  particulars  will  be  immediately  furnished  to- 
parties  applying  personally,  or  by  post,  to  either  of  the  above 
offices,  or  to  any  of  the  Agents  who  are  appointed  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

John  a.  Beaumont,  Managing  Director. 


AKGUS     Lib'E     A66UKAi\t;±.     CUiMlr'ANYp. 
39,  Throgmorton-street.  Bank;  and  14,  Pali  MaU. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Loed  ilAYOE.  Chairman. 
William  L£af,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Richard  E.  Arden,  Esq. 
William  Banbury,  Efq. 
Edward  Bates,  Esq. 
Thomas  Camplin,  Esq. 
James  CUft,  Esq. 


J.  Bumpbery,  Esq  ,  Aid.,  M.P 
Rupert  Inglebv,  Esq, 
Thomas  Kelly*  Esq.,  Aid. 
Jeremiah  Pilcher,  Esq. 
Le\Nis  Pocock,  Esq. 


Auditors— Professor  Hall,  M.A.— J.  B.  Shuttleworth,  Esq. 

Physician — Dr.  Jeaffreson,  2,  Finsbury-square. 

Surgeon — W.  Conlson,  Esq.,  3,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry, 

Consulurjg  Actuary — Professor  HalJ,  M.A.,  of  King's  College. 

Standing  Counsel — Sir  John  Romilly,  M.P.,  Solicitor-General. 

Solicitor — William  Fisher,  Esq.,  19,  Doughtv-street. 
ADVANTAGES  OF  ASSURING  WITH  THIS' COMPANY. 
In  addition  to  a  large  subscribed  capital.  Policy-holders  have 
the  security  of  an  Assurance  fund  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a. 
million,  and  an  income  approaching  TOjOOuI.  a  year,  arising, 
from  the  issue  of  6500  policies. 

BONUS,  OR  PROFIT  BRANCH. 
Persona  assuring  on  the  Bonus  system  will  be  annually  en- 
titled to  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits  on  this  .branch  (afier  pay- 
ment of  five  yearly  premiums) ;  and  the  profit  assigned  to  each 
Pohcy  may  be  either  added  to  the  sum  assured  or  applied  in. 
reduction  of  the  annual  premium. 

NOX-BOXUS,  OR  LOW.PREMIUM  BRANCH. 
The  Tables  on  the  non-participating  principle  afford  peculiar 
advantages  to  the  assured,  not  offered  by  any  other  office, — for 
where  the  object  is  the  least  possible  outlay,  the  payment  of  a. 
ceriain  sum  is  secured  to  the  Policy-holder  on  the  death  of  thS' 
assured,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  premium. 

PremiomB  to  Assure  ^sElOO.  Whole  Term. 


Age. 

One  Tear. 

SeTen  Tears, 

With  Fro&ta. 

Witliout  Profits. 

20 

£0  17    8 

£0  19    1 

£1  15  10 

£1  11  10 

30 

118 

12    7 

2    5    5 

2    0     7 

40 

15    0 

16    9 

3    0    7 

2  14  10 

60 

1  14     1 

1  19  10 

4    6    8 

4    0  11 

60 

3    2     4 

3  17     0 

6  12    9 

6    0  10 

One-half  the  Whole  Term  Premium  may  remain  on  credtt— := 
for  seven  years,  or  one-third  of  the  Premium  may  remain  for       ^ 
life  as  a  debt  upon  the  Pohcy  at  5  per  cent.,  or  may  be  paid  off' 
at  any  time  without  notice. 

Claims  paid  in  one  month  after  proofs  have  been  approred. 

Loans  upon  approved  security. 

The  Medical  Officers  attend  every  day  at  Throgmorton-street^ 
at  a  quarter  before  2  o'clock.       E.  Bates,  Resident  Director. 


PELICAN      LIFE       INSURANCE      COMPANY, 
established  in  1797,  for  Granting  Assurances  on  Lives  and 
Survivorships. 

Offices,  70,  Lombard-street,  City;  and 57,  Charing-crcss, 
Westminster. 

DiRECTOBS. 


Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Henry  Lancelot  Holla«d,  Esq, 
J.  Petty  Muspratt,  Esq. 
C.nampdenTornfer,E-q, 
Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 


Matthias  Attwood,  Esq. 
Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  Esq. 
W.Cotton,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
William  Davis,  Esq. 
Richard  Fuller,  Esq. 
J.A.Gordon,Esq.,M.D.,F.R.S.  ' 

AUDITOBS. 

Emanuel  Goodbart,  Esq.  John  Davis,  Esq. 

John  Haggard,  Esq  ,  D.C.L. 

SECURITY. — In  the  policies  granted  by  this  company  there 
is  no  clause  limiting  the  liability  of  the  shareholders  to  the 
amount  of  their  respective  shares.  The  assured  have  the  gua- 
rantee of  a  subscribed  and  accumulated  capital  of  upwards  of 
one  million  sterling;  in  addition  to  which,  the  private  fortune 
of  every  individual  shareholder  in  the  company  is  responsible 
for  its  engagements. 

BONUS.— At  the  division  of  profits  declared  up  to  3d  Jaly^ 
1847,  the  bonus  added  to  policies  effected  in  the  seven  preceding 
years  on  "  the  return  system,"  averaged  33  per  cent,  on  tho 
premiums  paid.  Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits  ara 
divided  amungst  the  policy-holders. 

LOW  RATES.— The  assured  on  the  non-participating  scaler 
are  charged  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  premium. 

Robert  Tcckeb,  Secretary. 


Priuted  by  w  illiau  Bkadburt,  of  iSo.  u.  Upper  H  ioiiru-jJU»Cf^  la  the 
Fariah  of  St.  Paocras,  and  FaxDEsics  Mcu.btt  EvAsa,  of  ^o.  J,  Church- 
row,  Stoke  Newinijtou,  both  in  the  Coauty  o(  Middlesex,  Prioceri,  at  their 
office  in  Lombard-street,  in  the  Precinct  of  Wiuteiriais,  in  ihe  City  ot 
Loodoa;  and  published  bjr  theiu  at  the  Office.  Ko-  b,  Ctiarles-stfeet,  In  the 
parisQ  ot  St.  I'aoi'B,  Coveot-tpirden,  In  the  said  county,  where  all  Adver- 
tiB^ments  and  Commanicatioua  are  to  be  addsbsssq  to  toa  Ldiiob.-' 
Eatdbsat,  Jens  39, 1^0. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
His  Geace  the  Dcke  of  Dzvosshiee,  President  of  the 
Horticaltural  Society,  has  kindly  directed  the  Grounds  of 
Chiswick  Honse  to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  visitors  to 
the  Society's  Gardens  at  the  nest  Exhibition,  on  Satdedat, 
the  13th  July.  Tickets  are  issued  to  the  orders  of  Fellows  of 
the  Society  only,  at  this  office,  price  5s.  ;  or  at  the  Garden,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th  July,  at  ~s.  ^d.  each,  but  then  also 
only  to  orders  signed  by  Fellows  of  the  Society.  But  respect- 
able strangers,  or  residents  in  the  country,  who  "will  forward 
their  addresses  in  writing  to  the  Vice-Secretary,  21,  Regent- 
street,  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  llth  of  July,  may  obtain 
firom  that  office  an  authority  to  procure  Tickets  on  this  occa- 
Bion.  J^'o  official  orders  for  Tickets  will  be  issued  after  that  day. 
N.B-— No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Hegenustreet  on  the  day 
of  Exhibition. 


KOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— Under  the  Patronage  of  her  ilost  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.  The  Fourth  EXHIBITION  for  the  season 
mil  be  held  at  the  ROYAL  SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS,  on  TUESDAY,  the  23d  July  (open  to  all  Exhibi- 
tors), when  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  following  Produc- 
tions, viz.,  iliscellaneous,  Orchids,  and  Specimen  Plants,  Cape 
Heaths,  Fuchsias,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Verbenas,  Roses,  Cat 
Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Honey.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  fol- 
lowing extra  prizes  are  offered  ;  By  J-  Coppock,  Esq.,  5i.,  for  a 
collection  of  Miscellaneous  Plants  ;  by  C.  Lichner,  Esq.,  H.,  for 
Verbenas ;  bv  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Fairbairn,  21 ,  for  Cape 
Heaths;  by  W.  T.  liiff,  Esq.,  for  cut  Indigenous  Plants;  by 
Mr.  E.  Denyer,  of  Brixton,  M.  IO5.,  for  Roses  ;  by  Mr,  C,  Turner, 
3?.,  and  by  Mr.  N.  Norman,  \l.  10s.,  for  Carnations  and  Picotees 
for  class  showiog.  List  of  Prizes  and  the  Rules  for  Exhibition 
may  be  obtained  from  John  T.  Neville,  Secretary. 
Ebenezer  House,  Peckham,  Surrey. 

GRAND     HORTICULTURAL     AND     FLORAL 
EXHIBITION.     Open  to  all  England. 
The    FIRST    EXaiBITION  of  the    LEEDS   HORTICUL- 
TURAL and  FLuRAL    SOCIETY    will    take    place    in   the 
INFIRMARY  GARDENS,  on  the  10th  and  lith  of  July. 

Upwards  of  100  Guineas  will  be  awarded  in  Prizes.  Cottagers' 
Prizes,  151,  Schedu  es  may  be  had  on  application  to 
J.  BtJCKTON  and  L.  Hicks,  Secretaries,  Brisgate,  Leeds. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
TJOBERT    "WHIBLEY    offers   selections  from   his 
J^  select  and  extensive  collection,  including  aU  the  new  ones 
of  last  year,  at  6s.,  9s.,  and  12s.  per  dozen,  fine  plants. 
Nursery,  Kenniagton,  London. 

THE  BLACK  PRINCE  STRAWBERRY.— The 
above  Strawberry  has  been  severely  tested,  and  has  re- 
ceived Two  Prizes,  one  from  the  Horticultural  Society,  the 
other  from  the  Royal  Botanic.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  early 
Strawberry ;  an  enormous  bearer,  many  plants  this  year 
having  200  fruit  upon  them.  The  fruit  is  of  a  medium  size, 
and  when  fully  ripe  it  is  a  dark  mulberry  colour,  with  a  rich 
flavour.  The  fruit  was  admired  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
plants  commanded  for  all  the  Royal  Gardens.  Plants  will  he 
ready  to  send  out  about  the  1st  of  September.  Price,  per  100, 
10s.,  or  300  for  21s. 

Also  will  be  published,  at  the  same  time,  a  new  book,  con- 
taining an  Essay  on  the  Potato  sent  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, with  entirely  new  plans  of  growing  Asparagus,  Seakale, 
and  Rhubarb  for  the  million  ;  the  Strawberry,  Cucumber, 
Melon,  Chicory  (as  a  salad),  the  Lisianthus  RusseUianus,  &c. 
Price  25.  6(i. ;  by  post,  35. 

Post-office  orders  on  Camberwell,  directed  to  James  Cut- 
HiLL,  Horticulturist,  Camberwell,  London. 


I^EW  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  and  PETUNIAS 

^^  of  Spring  1850,  at  verv  rednced  prices,  viz.  : 

FUCHSIAS.— Inaccessible,  Kossuth,  Beauty  of  Stortford, 
Mrs.  "W,  Taylor,  Sir  J.  Falstaff,  Distinctus,  Yorkshire  Eclipse, 
Beauty  of  Richmond,  Story's  Striata,  Unique,  Duplex,  Mul- 
tiples, South  Devon,  Mirabilis,  and  Ignea.  The  above  Fuchsias 
at  2-is.  per  doz.,  or  any  one  variety  at  3s.  Sd.  each,  post  free. 

VERBENAS.— Mrs.  Mills,  Desdemona,  Masterpiece,  Monitor, 
Calliope,  Lura,  Letitia,  St.  Catherine,  Adonis,  Gem,  Rosea 
Alba,  Rosy  Mom,  Village  Maid,  Beauty  of  Eye,  Delicata,  Mag- 
nificent, Margaret  Catchpole,  Sunset,  Wonderful,  and  Mag- 
nificent (Woodcock's).  French  varieties  :  Adela,  Amis,  Bajeans, 
General  Brea,  Gloire  de  Paris,  M,  Lequay,  Niobe,  Pauline, 
Phaeton,  and  Perrier. 

PETU^^IAS.— Queen,  Herseeana,  Picta,  Letitia,  Toungii, 
North  London,  Exquisite,  Qaeen  of  England,  King  of  Crim- 
sons, Attraction,  Gem  of  the  North,  and  Rose  Superb. 

The  above  Verbenas  may  be  had  at  12s.  per  dozen,  or 
Bix  for  7s.  ^d. 

MIMULUS.— Criterion  and  Elegans,  la.  Gd.  each. 

All  orders  will  be  supplied  in  strict  rotation.     ApplytoHENBT 
Walton,  Edgeod  Marsden,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 
AU  orders  to  be  prepaid,  and  made  payable  at  Burnley. 


ED  WARD  DENYER,  Nurseryman,  Loughborough- 
road,  BristoD,  within  three  miles  of  London,  inform-i  his 
kind  patrons  in  general  that  his  unrivalled  Collection  of  ROSES, 
reaching  to  nearly  1000  varieties,  are  now  in  bloom  and  free  to 
the  inspection  of  all  visitors,  Sundays  excepted.  Orders  taktn 
at  this  time  and  executed  in  November  next.  Price  of  Standard 
Roses,  153.  to  20s.  per  dozen.  Fruit  Trees,  cfcc,  &c. 
E.  D.  informs  his  friends  that  he  has  no  Seed  Shnnin  Tondon. 


MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL  PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cephalotaxis  Fortunii,  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa,  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  macrocephalam,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements; also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — Bagshot  Nurseries,  July  6. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— Grand  Trial 
Exhibitions  for  Northern  cersn^  Southern  raised  varieties. 
Fifty  Prizes — "oi.  value. — Schedules  for  tfee  above  Exhibitions 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  Mr.  John  Keynes,  Salisbury  ; 
Mr.  John  Holland,  Middleton  ;  Mr.  W.  Bragg,  Star  Nursery, 
Slough  ;  Messrs.  T.  Scholefield  and  Son,  Knowothorpe,  near 
Leeds  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Wood,  Midland  Florist,  Nottingham  ;  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough ;  Mr.  T.  Dobson,  Worton 
Cottage,  Isleworth  ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Derby;  the  Office  of 
this  Paper  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Treasurer,  Wace  Cottage, 
Holloway. — The  Southern  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Nursery.  Slough,  on  Thursday,  July  25  ;  the  Northern  in  the 
County  Hall,  Derby,  on  Wednesday,  August  7. 

Subscriptions  received  by  any  of  the  above-named  parties. — 
Each  Exhibition  is  open  to  all  England. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— By  an  error  of 
the  Printer  (and  not  discovered  until  the  Schedules  had 
been  freely  distributed),  the  line  for  the  division  of  Noeth 
from  South  is  given  Lyme  Regis  (which  is  in  Dorsetshire), 
instead  ot  Lynn  Regts,  Norfolk. 

Intending  Exhibitors,  Raisers,  and  the  general  Carnation- 
loving  Public  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Condition  1  (see 
Schedule),  should  read,  *'  That  aline  commencing  at  Pembroke 
and  endijig  at  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  be  the  line  separating  North 
from  South."  Jjhn  Edwabds. 


HORTICULTURAL  FETE,  CHISWICK,  July  13. 
— Persons  visiting  those  noted  Gardens  will  find  Good 
Accommodation  at  George  Batteesbt's,  "  Peince  of  Wales." 
Turnham  Green.     An  Ordinary  on  Fete  days,  at  2  o'clock,  at 
Is.  ^d.  each.     N.B. — Wines  and  Spirits  of  the  first  quality. 
Turnham  Green,  July  6. 


G    CLARKE    bega    respectfully   to   inform   ROSE 
•    Admirers  that  bis°  fine  Collection  is  in    BLOOM,  com- 
prising all  the  new  varieties.     Orders  taken  now  and  executed 
in  November.    Price  of  Standards,  15s.  per  doz.,  and  upwards. 
Fine  specimens  of  Ericas  at  moderate  prices. 
G.  Clabke,   Streatham-place  Nursery,  Clapham  New-park, 
Briston-hill,  Surrty. 


TO  CINERARIA  GROWERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HARDY  AND  SON,  Seed-growers,  Maldon,  Essex, 
is  supplying  new  CINERARIA  SEED  for  present  sowing 
from  a  large  collection  of  tirst-rate  flowers,  in  packets.  Is.  each. 
N.B.  Choice  Sweet  William,  from  70  distinct  varieties  approved 
ot"  by  Dr.  LindJey.  Also  Superior  Giant  Stock,  each  Gd.  per 
packet.  A  plant  or  packet  of  seeds  of  the  Heracliam  Gigan- 
teum  can  still  be  supplied  for  Is.— All  free  by  post. 


TRUE  DRUMHEADS  FOR  CATTLE,  by  THOS. 
WELLAND,  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  Wheeler-street,  Go- 
dalming,  Surrey.  Packed  to  Godalming  Station,  35. 6d,  per 
1000.     A  great  "variety  of  choice  garden  plants. 


GREENHOUSES. 

HENRY  FREEMAN,  Hothodse  Builder  and  Hot 
Water  Appaeatus  Mandfactubee,  Triangle,  Hacknej, 
London,  begs  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  gentrj'  to  his  low 
prices  for  cash.  Good  substantial-built  GreeDhouses,  fixed  com- 
plete, 42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  90?  ;  21  feet  long,  13  feet  wide, 
oOZ. ;  124ft;et  long,  10  feet  wide,  30J.  A  large  assortment  of 
Conservatories,  Hothouses,  Pits,  Melon  and  Cucumber  boxes. 
Iron  hand-lights,  Summer-houses,  Seats,  &c.  Estimates  in 
the  above  line,  either  in  wood  or  iron. 


HOTHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES  made  and 
fixed  complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom)  at  a  con- 
siderable reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucumber 
and  Melon  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  use, 
packed,  and  sent  to  all  part?  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted  best 
material.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  Jasies  \\'atts', 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-plaee,  Old  Kent-road.  Reference 
may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  in  most  of 
the  counties  in  Eneland. 


l\/rAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  is  handsomer 
-i-'i  and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  Marbles,  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  commonest,  and  is  Patbonised  by  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Architects 
of  Eminence,  Engineers,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors,  and 
the  Public  generally.  It  is  suitable  for  Chimney-pieces,  Pier- 
table  tops,  Vases,  Ink-trays,  and  ornaments  of  various  de- 
scriptions. Billiard-tables,  Baths,  Wash-stand,  and  Dressing- 
table  Trays,  Door  Furniture,  Candelabra,  Columns,  Monu- 
ments, Head  Stones,  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  Plinths,  Fonts, 
Grand  Staircases,  Balusters,  &c.,  and  is  made  to  represent 
not  only  the  marbles  in  ordinary  use  but  all  the  more  costly 
descriptions,  as  Porphyry,  Rose  Granite,  Broccatella,  Brescia, 
Lapis  Lazuli,  Malachite,  and  Florentine  Mosaics,  and  has 
obtained  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  Bored  Chimney- 
pieces,  from  25s.  upwards.  Price  lists  sent  on  application  to 
Mr.  Magnus,  Pjsilico  Slate  Wobes,  39  andiO,  Upper  Beigrave- 
place,  London. 

%*  Roofing  and  Plain  Slate  work,  of  all  descriptions,  at  low. 
prices. 


DIXONSNEW  (REGISTERED)  VENTILATOR. 
— This  Ventilator  is  much  neater  and  more  simple  than 
any  hitherto  invented,  can  be  ma^e  of  any  shape,  or  size,  and 
can  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  any  other  part  of  a  window.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  the  bliuds,  or  opening  of  the  windows, 
and  if  accidentally  broken  can  be  repaired  by  any  glazier  at  the 
cost  of  a  single  pane  of  glass.  Models  can  be  seen,  and  every 
information  obtained,  by  applying  to  the  London  agents.— 
James  Phillips  and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street,  Without. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street 
^  Without,  beg  to  hand  their  list  of  Prices  of  the  above  de- 
Ecription  of  GLASS.    Cut  to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by    6     andtmder    10  by   8 at  4i'i.  per  foot, 

10  by    8  „  14  by  10 at  5d.  „ 

14  by  10  „  \\  foot,  or  sizes  not 

exceeding  20  inches  long    at  S^d.       „ 
\\  foot  „  3  feet,  or  sizes  not  ex- 

ceeding 30  inches  long  ...    at  Sd.         „ 
PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  6\  by  4i...l05.  Gd.        8  by  6  and  8.\  by  61...13s.e{J. 

7  by  Sand  7i  by  5I...12?.  Od.        9  by  7  and  lO"  by  8 '...155.  Od. 
We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  execute  large  orders  for  small 

squares  at  the  above  prices,  but  only  as  far  as  they  turn  up  in 
cutting.  Should  any  quantity  of  small  squares  be  required,  a 
special  contract  is  necessary. 

MILK  PANS  2s.  to  65.  each.  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOci.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades,  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  75,  6d  ;  6  tubes,  105.  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  GlasSj  (fcc» 
Prom  the  Gard&ncr^  Chronicle.  December  8,  1849  : 
*' As  fir  the  aiiicle  substiiuted  for  Rough  Plate,  and  vrhich  is 
actuallj  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gar- 
deners, it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose.  The 
best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  ia  sold  by  Mr.  JAMES 
PHILLIPS.  116,  BISHOPaQATE   STREET,  LONDON." 

GLASS    FOR    CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES,  PIT  FRAMES,  ic. 

HETLEY  -\ND  CO.  are  supplying  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass, 
of  British  Manufacture,  packed  in  boxes  containing  lOO 
square  feet  each,  at  the  following  REDUCED  PRICES  for  cash, 
A  reduction  made  on  lOOOfeet. 
Sizes.   Inches.  Inches.         Per  foot.    Per  100  feet. 

Under    6    by      4     at      l^d.    is  XO  12     6 
From    6     „    4        „  7    „      5      „       2d.      „     0  16     8 

7  „     5        ,,  8     „      6      „       2|d.    „     0  IS    9 

8  „     6        „        10    „      8      „       2id.    „     1     0  10 
10    „    8        „         12     „      9      „      2|d.     „     1    2  II 

Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 
16  oz.  from  3d.  to  3|d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 
21  oz.     „    3^d.        od.  „  ,,  „ 

26  oz.     „    3|d.     7Jd.  „  „  „ 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  and 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  at 
reduced  prices,  by  the  100  square  feet. 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  size  or  pattern, 
either  in  Sheet  or  Rough  Plate  Glass. 

Propagating  Glasses,  Bee-hire  Glasses,  Cucumber  Tubes,  Glasa 
Milk  Pans,  Glass  Water  Pipes,  and  various  other  articles  not 
hitherto  manufactured  in  glass. 

PATENT  PLATE  GLASS. -The  present  extremely  moderate 
price  of  this  superior  article  should  cause  it  to  supersede  all 
other  inferior  window  glass  iu  a  gentleman's  residence.  No 
alteration  connected  with  the  sa&h  is  required. 

GLASS  SHADES,  as  ornamental  to,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  every  description  of  goods  susceptible  of  injury  by  ex- 
posure. Prices,  since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty,  re- 
duced one-half.  List  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  Jaues  Hetley  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square, 
London. 


GLASS   FOR  CONSERVATORIES,   HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,   &c. 


^>  amra  fio^'iRDJsrj 

rfiir&GATINCaBEE     CUCUr^BEB  CLASSES 

TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2id.  per  foot.  BritisU 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  ft  om  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id,  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d, 
each.  Wasp  Traps.- Lists  may  be  had,  on  appUcation  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway.  _^_ 


ANTHONYS- PATENT  AMERICAN  CHURN.— 
At  the  Avondale  Farming  Societj's  Cattle  Show,  Juae  ID, 
two  sizes  of  the  Churn  were  tes;ed  ia  the  open  air— a  61b.  oae 
malsiD"-  butter  iu  8  minutes,  and  a  211b.  one  in  12  minutes. 
Any  female  can  turn  the  24  )b.  Churn,  without  extra  exertion, 
as  was  the  case  on  this  occasion.  The  Butter  was  got  up  in 
half-pound  prints,  and  sent  in  to  the  Dinner.  It  was  equal  iu 
quality  and  hardness  to  the  Prize  Bnrter,  and  much  .approved 
of.  The  President  of  the  Soeie'y  toolt  tbe  agency  of  the  A^on 
dale  district, — Key  and  ilixcHELL,  97,  Newgate-street,  London 
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■ GLASS  WATER  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  amd  Co  ,  Glass  Manufac- 
OTEEES.  Briatol  and  IJailsea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GL.\S5  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  of  water  &o.,  in 
lenBtbs  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  A-mch  to  l-incU  bores ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  winch  enable  them  to 
stand  very  consiiierable  pressure. 


CRUVVN"SHEhT,  AND  RuUGH  FLATE  GLASS 
FOR'llOTttonSES,  CONSERVATOJilES,  die. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Piatt,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  suppUed  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  H^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  6iJ.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  hoses  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Afionts,  and  others  requiting  large  guantUies,  will, 
on  sendin"  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass.  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Oor  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Coqan 
and  Co.   48.  beicester-square,  Lonrlon^ 


LAKQUEtS,  bUiN-BLlNUS,  KICK-CLOTHS,  &c. 
—Manufactory,  Old  Kent-road,  facing  the  Bricklayer's 
Arms  Railway  Terminus,  and  17,  Smithfield-bars,  London, 


M^ 


'  The  guests  are  arriving;  my  -villa  has  got 
Qaite  a  park-like  appearance— a  beautiful  spot; 
The  h^^nd  on  the  lawn,  in  the  spacious  marquee. 
This  tent  fur  our  dinner,  and  that  for  our  tea." 
Marquees  and  temporary  rooms  superbly  fitted  up  for  fetes, 
&c.,  on  most  moderate  terms,  by  THOMAS  EDGINGTON  and 
Co.— Tents  of  every  description.  Kick-cloths,  with  poles,  &c. 
Taimed  Netting,  for  the  protection  of  fruit-trees  from  frost, 
blight,  and  birds,  and  for  the  security  of  fresh  sown  eeed  either 
in  gardens  or  Pelds,  at  unpreeedentedly  low  prices,  viz.,  Id.  per 
square  yard,  or  200  yards  for  14s.,  or  500  yards  lor  30s..  or  1000 
yards  for  50s.     Sold  to  gardeners  and  shopkeepers  bythecwt. 
—New  Archangel  Mats  and  ScriDJ   Canvas  for  waU  fruit ;  Tar- 
paulings  for  houses  under  repair,  on  hire.     Orders  andinquiries 

per  poFt  immediately  attended  to. 

t"0H0RTICULT  DEAL  AND  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  iManufacturer  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  and  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent's  Park,  solicits  attention  to  his  stock  of  Mar- 
quees and  Tents  of  every  variety,  and  sui:able  fur  all  climates. 
Orders  per  post  duly  attended  to.  Address,  Benjamin  Edging- 
Ton,  2,  Duke-street,  Souiliwark.    A  Warehouse^  :i08,  Piccadilly. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  on  very  advantageous  terms,  a  Retail 
SEED  BUSINESS  in  a  good  Market  Town,  with  or  with- 
out a  8mall  Nursery.— Address  by  letter  to  S.  B.,   CrOBby-hall 

CofFee-houep,  Bishopagate-street,  Loudon. 

ilOKXiCULTULAL    BUTloTnu  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  -WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


J'  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  KLng's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  Kmg's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  <tc.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose.  „  . 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  ihe  Houses,  Pits,  &c..  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  io  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  ^and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings  ; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  d;c.,  forwarded  on 
application.— J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  London. 


'LEY  AND  Co.,  Hot- WATER  Apparatus  Manufac- 
■^-^  TDBEE';,  Hothouse  and  Improved  Pit  Udildebs,  beg  to 
inform  the  nobiliiy  and  gentry,  they,  being  practical  and  work- 
ing men,  defy  conjpe'itioo,  and  are  enabled  to  supply  their  IM- 
PROVED POKTABLE  CAST-IRON  BOILERS,  requiring  no 
Brickwork,  being  more  durable  than  Copper  or  Wrought  Iron 
and  surpass  «11  others.  These  Boilt^rs,  placed  inside  the 
House  or  Pits,  with  ihe  furnace-doors  outside,  require  no  stoke- 
hole, and  prove  the  most  economical  mode  of  heating.  4-inch 
best  Hot-water  Pipe,  Is  per  foot;  3-incb,  lOd.  ;  2-inch,  8d. ; 
lank.work.  Is,  dd.  per  foof.  Superior  Valves  and  all  oiber 
connections  equ>illy  low.  Building  and  HoUwater  Apparatus 
can  be  eupplied  and  arranged  so  that  anv  gentleman's  trades- 
man can  hx  thtm,  or  their  own  services  ca*n  be  had  at  a  trifling 
expense.  Ca^i  be  highly  recommended  by  the  nobility  and 
—TiU't  \i"  *"  '^^^  ^'^^^  complete  works  have  been  eret:ted. 
Hnn  oni  r  ^^"Uf"*^^-  Estimates  free.  Boilers  ot  every  descrip- 
irTfT.f  r^"^  Conservatories  in  Metal,  Irun,  or  Wood  on  the 

^te!  London.         ^^^'S'ls.-Address.  Clty.road,  near  the  Toll- 


TO    AG.UCULTURISTS. 

ABRAHAM  HARDY  and  SON,  Seed  Growers, 
Maldon,  Essex,  feel  pleasure  in  introducing  to  their 
friends  and  supporters  their  NEW  EARLY  YELLOW  STONE 
TURNIP,  which  they  can  confidently  recommend  for  field 
culture.  This  variety  may  be  sown  after  Vetches  or  Wheat 
with  certain  success. 

The  advantageous  properties  this  Turnip  possesses  over 
others  are-  Ist.  That  it  comes  in  quicker  by  three  weeks  than 
the  earlj  white  Stone.  2d.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for  a  hot 
climate  or  soil.  3d.  It  does  not  taste  strong  in  the  driest 
seasons.  4Eh.  Is  a  emall-bladed  variety,  and  consequently  can 
begrown  closer.  5th.  Ir.  is  25  per  cent.iieaTier  than  any  white 
variety,  and  is  not  diminutive  in  size.  Gth.  It  is -more  nutri- 
tious than  any  other,  and  nearly  as  solid  as  the  Swede. 
7th.  Keeps  better  after  storing.  8th.  It  may  be  sown  three 
weeks  earlier  or  later  than  all  others,  and  with  equal  success. 

One  oz.  packets  Sd.,  free  by  post.  In  order  to  test  its  su- 
perior qualities  and  stock,  it  may  be  procured  for  general  crops 
at  2*.  per  lb-  Early  orders  are  requisite,  as  the  growing  stock 
is  limited.  Orders  of  20s.  or  above,  carriage. paid  to  London. 
Remittances  requested. 

N.B  —A  strong  Plant,  or  packet  of  Seeds,  of  the  HERA- 
CLEUM  GIGANTEUil  can  still  be  sent  for  12  postage  stamps, 
post  free.— July  6. 


SCIENTIFIC  ACADEMY  and  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Kenuington,  near  London,  July  1,  1850. 

MESSRS.  Nt^SBlT  take  the  liberty  of  directing  the 
attention  of  Parents  to  the  advantages  ofltered  by  their 
Estabiiehment,  in  the  education  of  youth  intended  for  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  or  Agriculture.  Though  the  power,  influence, 
and  wealth  of  Eugland,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
proper  applicatifm  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  working  of  her 
minerals  and  soils  ;  yet,  in  the  education  of  her  youth.  Science 
has  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  It  is,  liowever, 
evident  that  a  young  man,  who,  in  addition  to  the  common 
education,  possesses  a  sound  knowledge  of  Analytical  Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  will  he  the  best 
prepared  to  engage  with  success  in  any  technical  branch  of 
business  for  which  he  may  be  designed. 

In  their  system  of  instruction,  Messrs.  Nesbit  give  a  pro- 
minent position  to  the  physical  sciences  ;  and  experience  has 
proved  ihat  instead  of  retarding  the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary 
studies,  they  materially  assist  in  their  aiquirement. 

The  pupils  have  repeatedly  been  examined  by  some  of  the 
first  Professors  in  the  iletropolis,  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves highly  gratified  with  their  general  knowledge,  and  with 
their  attainments  in  physical  science. 

Terms  and  other  particulars  may  be  known  on  application. 

38,  Kenningron-lane,  London.  


MRS.  LUUDON  begs  to  give  Nonce  that  she  ceased 
to  Edit  the  Weekly  Journal  entitled  THE  LADIES' 
COMPANION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  with  No.  27,  com- 
pleting the  first  volume,  and  that  she  has  no  longer  the 
elighteat  connRCti.m  with  that  Paper.— Bayswater.  July  6. 

p  ARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTl  -  CORROSION 
yy  PAINT,  especially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companiea,  most  public  bodies,  and  by  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Clergy,  for  out-door  work  at  their  country  seats. 
The  Anti-Corrosion  is  particularly  recommended  as  the  most 
durable  out-door  Paint  ever  invented,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  description  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
&c.,  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwards 
of  60  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  500  and  6u0)  testi- 
monials in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  the  rank  and -station  in, 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public  notice. 

Lists  of  Colours  and  Prices,  together  vrith  a  Copy  of  the  Testi- 
moiiials,  will  be  sent  onapplicaiion  to  Walter  Cabson,  No.  9, 
Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange. 

No  Agents.^  All  orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
sent  direct. 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL,  33,  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer, 
ing,  &c,,  may  be  obtained  in  Messre.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Long. 
HAN  and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 


COTTAM  &  HALLEN,  Engineers,  Iron  Founders, 
&C.,  No.  2,  WlNSLEY-STBEET,  OXPOttD-STaELT,  LOKDON. 


CoTTAM  and  Hallen  having  bad  experience  in  the  erection  of 
HOTBOU.SES  and  CONSERVATORIES  (made  of  Iron  or  of 
Iron  and  Wood  combined),  and  from  many  improvements  they 
have  made  durinsr  that  time,  can  with  confidence  undertake  to 
erect  such  buildings  with  economy  and  dispatch. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  the  above  and 
other  buildings  iof  whith  they  have  constructed  upwards  of 
3000),  fised  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CoTTAM  and  Hallen  have  on  show,  at  their  repository,  No.  2, 
Winsley-Btreet,  Oxford-street,  a  great  variety  of  the  following 
articles,  for  GARDENS,  &c.,  at  Greatly  REDUCED  PRICES, 
viz. : 


Garden  Rollers, 
Garden  Engines, 
Garden  Syringes, 
Watering  Pots, 
Garden  Vases, 
Mowing  Maihineg, 


Hand-glass  Frames, 
Flower  Stakes, 
Flower-bordering, 
Flower  Stands, 
Garden  Arches, 
Garden  Chairs. 


Every  dt-scriptiun  of  Work,  both  plain  and  Ornamental,  in 
wrought  and  cdst  iron,  for  Gardens,  ic.  &c. 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  and  AGRICULTURAL  IMIPLE- 
MENTS  of  all  kinds. 

STRONG  IRON   HURDLES,  strained  Wire  Fencing,  &c. 

Show  Rooms  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2.  Winsley-street,  and 
76,  Oxford-street,  three  doors  West  of  the  Princess's  Theatre. 

A  SHBY'S     lNDIAr~EXPORT"  PALE     ALE.  — 

*^    London   Stores,   under  the  South- Western  Railway  Ter- 
minus,    WHttrloD-roud.      India    Pale    Ale.    21s,,    18   gallons; 
10s.  tid.,d  gallons;  Family  Ale,  16s.,  13  gallons.— Chas.  Ashbi 
and  Co.  invite  the  |iai-licular  attention   of  private  Families  and 
Clubs  to  their  PALE  ALE,  as  brewed  by  them  far  the  COLO- 
;  NlAL  MARKETS   for  the    past  20  years.     Supplied  io  small 
I  cavks  direct  (rom  the  Brewery,  Staines,  and  tha  London  StorL-s, 
or  from   their  agents— M-ssrs.    W.   Hancock,  80,  ConnuuKht 
■  terrace,    H>de-paiU;    Chidell    and    Stewart,   40,    Lime-streei, 
City;     W.   H.    Chaplin,     U,    Sebbon'f-buildings,    Upper-street, 
Islingt.in  ;    J.    Shtntnn,    Greenwich  ;    W.    Ferguson,    Rt-ading  ; 
Thus.  Beriy,  Briahton    and    Lewes;    A.  J.  Richardson  and  Co.' 
Poitsea  and  Souti  sea  ;  J.  Skidmore,  Rickmauswurth ;  Cook- 
sey,  BroiheiB,  Southampton, 


BELL'S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMET^T  la  ready  for 
use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint.  For  beanty 
it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE  CTTT 
STOiS'E.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or  any 
other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  wails  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3  cwt.,  at  8s,,  15s.,  and  21$., 
casks  inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS.— Invaluable  for  cheapness, 
beauty,  and  permanence  :  not  half  the  cost  of  other  paints, 
always  ready  lor  ui>e,  will  keep  good  tor  3  ears,  and  therefore 
well  suited  for  exportation.  Lrilliant  black,  23. ;  rich  brown, 
2i.  Qd.  ;  greens  and  light  colours  4s.  per  t;allOQ. 

G.  Bell  and  Co.,  2,  Wellington-street.  Go» well- street,  London. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

/^     -0^    "5^ 
MAJESTY'S         ^^^!^i^l>^  PATENT. 


BY  HER 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


F     MCNEILL  AND  Co.,of  LambVbuildings,  BunhiU- 
•    row,  LoLdon,  the  Manufacturers   and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Pelt 
which  has   been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  MedaIt 
PfiiZES,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 

HONODEABLE   BoABD  OFOBDNANCE, 

Honodrable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Comjiissionees  uf  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Paek, 
And  on  the  Estates  uf  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rnt- 
land,  Newca^tle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  AGEicnLTURAL  Society's  Hocse,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs, 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  vpide. 

Price  One  Penny  Pee  Square  Foot. 

•^■^  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Uae,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  yeais'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  aud  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

^^  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  ouly  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Ruofiog  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  Co.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb'e-huildings,     BnnhiU-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Esq., 
R.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  wuh  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt,     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sap- 
plied  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
QO  more  than  they  require. 

Every  infurmatioa  aflbrded  on  the  conscruction  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  paiticulaT  ■^ppiicatjon  ol  the  Felt. 


IRON    AND    WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS     PERRY     AND     SONS, 
252,  OXFORD-STKEET  (near  HYDE  PARK), 
And   nitihbelds    Foundry  and    Wrought-iron    Works,  Bilston, 

Staffiird-hire,  Manufacturers  of  alt  descrip'ions  of 
PLAIN   AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 
Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  iic; 
DeiT,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles; 
Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing; 
Iron  Bed^ttead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  j 
Aud  Government  Cuntractors. 
The  works  of  Messrs.  Pebby  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  first  iron  district,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 
with   the   greatest   facility,  and  on   the  must  moderate  terms. 
Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  it  required.    The  show- 
rooms contain  an  immense  varitty  of  every  description  of  Iron 
and  Wire-w^ork,  and  are  the  largL-st  in  Loudon.     An  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensi-tns  aud  prices,  sent  on 
application,  post-free. 


FOR    WATtltlNii    GAHDENS,     BREWERS'    USE,    dec. 

FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES     LYNE     HANCOCK,    Sole    Licensee    and 
J      Manufacturer  of  the    PATENT    VULCANISED    INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  PijiL-s  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying Liquid  Mai-ure,  racking  Betr  aiid  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  alt  purposes  where  a  perfectly  eound  Water- 
proof and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  LiqiuTs  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remainlDg 
outof  u^e,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  tor  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  nut  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hut  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dweiliug  houses  and  such  like 
purposea. 

A  LIGHT  TULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manutactured  for  cunducting  Water  anu  Fiuide,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 
Size.       i  in.      gin.     Jin.     1  in.    l^in.     2  in.    S^in.    Sin, 


I  ply   ..    Its,  5(i.  MS.  6d    OS.  8J.  OslOti    Is.Od.    Is,  2d    \s.4d.  \s.6d, 
■1  ply   ...  I)     8       '9      10      12       15       18      -'023 
Jpty   ...  till       10      13      16       1  10      i    2      :    9      3    3 

N.B.  Vu'cauised  ludia-Bubber  Garden  Hose  fitted  with 
roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
itiach  to  pu  lips  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  HANCOCK,  at  the 
Maiiufacr.  vy  (and  Warehouse),  Gosweil-mews,  Goswell-road, 
London,  wid  meet  with  immediate  atteution. 
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MESSRS.  KNIGHT  and  PERRY  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  tliank  their  numerous  patrons  very  grate- 
fully for  the  confidence  with  which  they  have  recurred  to  them 
When  in  want  of  ftardeners,  and  beg  respectfully  to  say  that 
the  scrutiny  and  vigilance  they  have  always  employed  in  se- 
lecting good  and  clever  men  ((o  which  the  almost  invariable 
■sati3factii>n  that  has  so  long  attended  their  reeommendationB 
is  mainly  attributable)  is,  if  possible,  increased  now  ;  and  the 
steps  they  have  taken  to  arrive  correctly  at  the  professional 
-and  privjite  character  of  those  they  send  out  as  GARDENERS, 
FORESTERS,  BAlLtPFS.  &.C.,  induce  them  to  undertake  un- 
liesitatinLcIy  to  furnish  first-rate  men  in  these  capacities  when- 
ever called  on  to  do  so. 

Exotic  Nursery,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  London, 


"W00DLAND3    NURSERY,    MARESFIELD,    NEAR 

UCRFIELD  SUSSES. 
''M.  WOOD  AND  SON'S  extensive  collection  of 
ROSES  is  now  in  fine  bloom,  and  will  continue  during 
the  Geason.  An  idea  of  the  extent  maybe  formed  when  it  is 
stated  that  Forty  thousand  Standards  may  be  seen  flosvering 
in  one  bed  ;  also  many  Thousand  Dwarf,  Dwarf  Standard,  and 
'Standard  Roses,  covering  many  acres  of  ground. 

Citaches  run  (each  way  daily)  from  Brighton  to  Tunbridge 
"Wells,  one  of  which  pa-ses  through  Marestield,  and  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Nursery,— July  6  


HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.  have  to  offer  a  fine  and  ex- 
tensive collection  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  in  strong 
established  plants,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
varieties  of  last  season,  at  Gs.,  9s.,  and  12s,  per  dozen  ;  also 
10  varieties  of  the  much  admired  Liliputian  Chrysanthemum, 
raised  by  Mr.  Bouamy.  of  Toulouse,  and  sent  out  last  summer 
for  the  first  time.     Price  Is.  each. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  H.  L.  and  Co.  have  imported  largely 
the  new  Continental  Verbenas,  Phloxes,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  a  list 
of  which  can  be  had  on  application.— Clapton  Nursery,  July  6, 


SATURDAY,  JULY  6,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TcusDAT.        July       9-Z  nlotiical  9  f.u. 

WTtn»Rni>Av     _       ,„(  Literary  Fund    3  p.m. 

iVEDKEBDil,    —        lU i  iinval  Bot.nic   3JP.M. 

Satitrdat,         —       13— Horticultural  Gardens 1  p.m. 

Country  Shows  — Tuesday.  July  9:  Whitby  Floral,  aud  Licbfi^ld  Floral 
and  Horticultural.— Wolneailay.  July  10.  anil  Thursday,  July  11:  Leeds  Hortl. 
cultural  aud  Floral.— Thursday,  July  11:  Malvern  Horticultural  and  Floral. 


The  great  and  good  is  gone  ! 
Mourn,  England,  mourn  the  gentle 
heart  and  iron  nerve  that  saved 
you  at  your  utmost  need.  Sir 
ROBERT  PEEL  is  dead. 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  notice  has  been  given 
of  the  reappearance  of  the  Potato  disease  here  and 
there  in  Ireland.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  great  ex- 
tent of  land  unhappily  replanted  in  that  country,  a 
general  failure  of  the  crop  cannot  be  anticipated 
■without  very  serious  apprehensions.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  alarm  which  has  been  taken  may  be 
described  to  be  premature.  That  disease  has  reap- 
peared is  certain  ;  and  in  more  places  than  have  yet 
been  mentioned,  as  about  Kenmare  for  example. 
Nevertheless,  the  cases  are  few  and  far  apart,  and 
could  probably  have  been  paralleled  last  year,  which 
was  a  favourable  season. 

We  say  this  with  a  view  to  allay  such  alarm  as  has 
been  taken.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  de- 
■olare  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  imagine  the  Potato 
disease  to  be  gone.  On  the  contrary,  a  good  many 
instances  of  its  mischief  in  our  English  counties  last 
year  might  be  named,  and  in  the  month  of  April 
last  we  saw  Potatoes  rotting  in  bins,  in  Hertford- 
shire, exactly  as  they  rotted  in  the  Dublin  cellars  in 
1845.  Probably,  if  we  should  have  a  hot  dry 
autumn,  there  will  be  little  to  fear,  provided,  as  is 
said,  the  Irish  have  at  last  discovered  the  importance 
of  very  early  planting.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  we  have  before  us  the  danger,  and  something 
much  more  than  the  danger,  of  a  wet  autumn  ;  and 
if  that  should  unhappily  occur,  no  man  can  foresee 
to  what  extent  the  Potato  rot  may  spread  once  more. 

Should  it  again  ravage  Ireland,  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  visitation  of  Providence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  the  progress  of  that  fatal  course — 
Potatoes,  pigs,  cabins,  conacre,  and  above  and 
beyond  all,  competition  for  land — which  has  brought 
the  western  province  of  the  British  empire  into  a 
state  of  all  but  hopeless  ruin. 

Much  as  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear  and  other 
fcuit-trees  has  been  improved,  by  grafting  upon 
suitable  stocks,  with  the  view  to  make  them  bear 
sooner,  and  also  by  root-pruning  in  November, 
BO  strongly  and  clearly  described  by  Mr.  Rivers, 
in  his  "  Miniature  Frait  Garden,"  yet,  in  some 
soils  and  situations,  they  grow  so  late  in  autumn, 
and  ripen  their  wood  so  imperfectly,  that  mere 
•winter  pruning  and  summer  stopping  are  not 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  effect  the  desired  end. 
This  over  luxuriant  habit  of  growth  is  mainly 
induced  by  stimulating  soil,  aided  by  the  mulching 
generally  applied  as  soon  as  the  young  trees  are 
planted,  after  coming  from  the  nursery.  So  well 
have  Pears  in  particular  been  managed  of  late  years, 
by  some  of  those  who  have  made  it  their  business 
and  study  to  provide  the  public  with  the  best  kinds 
on  the  most  suitable  stocks,  that  we  not  unfrequently 


see  them  come  from  the  nurseries  in  the  most  per- 
fect condition  ;  being  handsome  miniature  trees,  with 
numerous  short-jointed  shoots,  covered  with  beauti- 
ful well-matured  buds,  ready  to  burst  into  bloom, 
while  the  warmth  of  spring  is  scarcely  yet  percepti- 
ble. This  is  partly  the  result  of  frequent  root- 
pruning  and  removal,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
fruitfulness  ;  and  fruitful  they  are,  for  we  have  had 
no  fewer  than  a  dozen  fine  Pears  upon  a  small  tree, 
the  first  year  after  planting.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  cutting  the  roots  in  winter  is  the  safest  time 
for  the  operation  ;  for  if  much  rain  happens  to  fall, 
and  the  soil  becomes  soddened,  the  newly-cut  parts 
may,  and  often  do,  suffer  injury.  The  practice  of 
cutting  the  roots  yearly  while  the  tree  is  young,  and 
before  it  has  attained  the  size  desired  by  the  owner, 
tends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  cripple  its  energies,  and 
make  it  old  when  it  is  yet  young ;  while  the  ex- 
tremely fruitful  habit  of  the  trees,  as  now  sent  out,  is 
incompatible  with  that  quick  growth  which  we  all 
like  to  see  in  trees  intended  to  be  trained  to  a  par- 
ticular form  and  size,  and  kept  to  that,  when  it  is 
once  attained,  by  judicious  root-pruning. 

The  new  ovpners  are,  of  course,  delighted  on  re- 
ceiving such  trees  from  the  nursery,  and  are  soon 
busy  in  placing  them  in  their  stations  in  the  garden. 
The  trees  are  planted,  staked,  and  mulched,  and  in 
dry  weather  during  the  first  spring,  well  watered. 
All  this  is  perfectly  right;  for  although  the  young 
trees  are  interesting  to  look  at  in  their  dwarfed  state, 
most  people  prefer  having  them  of  a  larger  size  as  soon 
as  po.ssible  ;  and  trained  either  into  a  handsome 
pyramidal  form,  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  well  furnished 
with  shoots  from  the  base  to  the  top,  or  it  may  be 
into  a  cylindrical  or  an  umbrella  shape  according  to 
fancy.  In  order  to  cause  them  to  attain  the  form 
and  size  desired  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  good 
soil,  and  careful  management  as  to  mulching  and 
watering,  with  frequent  stopping  and  training  for  a 
few  years,  are  indispensable.  But  during  this  time 
the  plants  in  most  soils  lose  that  short-jointed  and 
fruitful  habit  which  the  skilful  nurseryman  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  give  them,  and  acquire  what 
may  be  termed  a  rampant  habit  of  growth,  notwith- 
standing that  the  depth  of  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted  has  been  limited  to  a  foot  or  18  inches,  and 
rests  upon  an  impervious  bottom  of  rubble  and  con- 
crete to  prevent  their  roots  from  going  too  deep. 

Now  as  rapid  growth  and  a  fruitful  habit  cannot 
obtain  at  the  same  time,  the  great  matter  is  to  be 
enabled  to  grow  the  tree  into  the  form  and  size 
desired  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  then,  m 
one  season,  to  bring  it  into  a  fruitful  state.  The 
former  of  these  objects  can  easily  be  attained  in  the 
manner  mentioned  above  ;  and  the  latter,  which  is 
the  more  important,  would,  we  presume,  be  a  deside- 
ratum to  many  of  our  readers,  who,  like  ourselves, 
would  prefer  seeing  trees  covering  their  allotted 
spaces  quickly,  and  without  regard  to  having  more 
fruit  than  chance  or  good  seasons  might  produce 
while  this  is  going  on  ;  and  afterwards  to  be  enabled 
to  ensure  plenty  of  fruit-buds  for  the  ensuing  season. 

To  many  it  will  be  a  startling  assertion,  but  it  is 
true,  that  the  best  time  for  root  pruning  fruit  trees, 
with  a  view  to  make  them  ripen  their  wood  well, 
and  set  plenty  of  fruit-buds,  is  in  July  or  early  in 
August  ;  or  in  forward  situations,  as  soon  as  they 
have  formed  their  first  growth  ;  for  many  trees 
make  a  second  shoot,  or  what  is  termed  a  mid- 
summer growth,  among  which  are  the  Apple  and 
Pear  ;  although  vigorous  young  trees  sometimes  con- 
tinue to  grow  throughout  the  season  until  their 
progress  is  arrested  by  cold  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  Than  this  latter  state,  nothing  can  be 
more  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  fruit  ; 
and  to  remedy  it  quickly,  summer  root  pruning 
is  a  certain  means ;  as  the  moment  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  all  growth  is  checked,  and 
the  perfect  elaboration  of  the  sap  in  the  tree 
commences.  This  principle  applies  to  all  fruit  trees, 
whether  trained  on  walls  or  kept  as  standards,  that 
are  unfruitful  or  in  too  gross  a  state.  It  also  accords 
beautifully  with  the  system  of  summer  pruning  and 
stopping,  as  a  proper  balance  is  preserved  by  it  be- 
tween root  and  branch.  The  natural  tendency  of 
an  over  vigorous  tree,  after  being  stopped,  to  throw 
out  a  forest  of  laterals,  is  also  prevented.  The  ex- 
cessive flow  of  sap  in  the  tree  is  checked  at  the 
warmest  period  of  the  year ;  and  any  fresh  acces- 
sion of  crude  juices  from  the  root,  being  in  a  great 
measure  stopped  by  the  root  pruning,  the  sap  already 
in  the  tree,  through  being  acted  on  by  the  heat  of 
autumn,  becomes  perfectly  elaborated,  and  fruitful- 
ness is  the  result.  I  have  never  seen  a  tree  so 
treated  that  has  not  been  covered  with  fruit  buds  in 
the  autumn,  and  when  a  favourable  spring  followed, 
an  abundant  crop  has  been  invariably  obtained  ; 
while,  by  November  pnining,  the  grpssness  of  the 
following  season  only  is  checked  ;  and  in  the 
summer  which  intervenes  between  the  period  of 
root  pruning   and   the   time   when  the   fruit  may 


be  expected,  the  trees  not  unfrequently  r  •^cover 
their  over  luxuriance,  especially  in  rich  soil,  or  lucifit 
situations.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  process  is 
unnecessary  with  trees  in  a  bearing  state ;  but  those 
with  only  a  partial  crop,  and  which  are  growing  toa 
freely,  may  be  moderately  root-pruned,  without 
danger  of  the  fruit  suffering ;  taking  care  not  to 
neglect  giving  a  good  soaking  of  water  immediately 
after  the  operation. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  triumph  in  the  art  of  gar- 
dening, to  be  able  to  bring  Pear  aud  Apple-trees 
into  a  bearing  state  while  they  are  young,  and  only 
two  or  three  feet  in  height ;  and  it  also  affords  satis- 
faction to  purchasers  to  ascertain  (often  in  the  first 
year  after  planting),  if  the  trees  they  are  to  be  at 
some  pains  with,  are  the  kinds  they  wished  for  ;  but 
in  order  to  give  them  a  stronger  constitution  thaa 
trees  can  have  which  are  constantly  kept  in  a 
dwarfed  state,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be 
found  better  to  allow  them  to  grow  pretty  freely  for 
a  few  years,  after  they  are  planted  in  their  perma- 
nent situations,  and  then  summer  root-prune  them. 

We  confess  that  we  often  envy  the  position  of 
those  who  are  situated  where  fruit  trees  ripen  their 
wood,  and  bear,  with  scarcely  any  assistance  in  the 
way  of  root-pruning.  In  such  situations,  the  grower 
has  only  to  order  his  trees  already  in  a  bearing  state, 
as  supplied  by  our  leading  nurserymen,  and  he  wiU 
secure  plenty  of  the  finest  fruit  from  the  season  in 
which  they  are  planted,  instead  of  having  as  formerly 
to  wait  for  years.  Some  trees  planted  by  ourselves 
in  February  1849  have  this  year  made  shoots  from 
3  to  4  feet  in  length  ;  and  some  pyramidal  trellises 
5  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide  at  the  base  are  becoming 
pretty  well  covered  with  wood.  These  trees  we 
shall  root-prune  in  a  few  days,  commencing  by 
opening  a  trench  round  them  "about  2  feet  from  the 
stem  down  to  the  hard  platform  below ;  and  all  the 
roots  that  are  inclined  to  be  strong  will  be  cut  back 
to  within  18  inches  of  the  stem  :  but  few,  except 
the  stronger  leading  roots,  will  have  advanced  so  far 
out  at  present,  and  by  shortening  these,  the  vigour 
of  the  trees  will  be  arrested,  and  some  fruit  buds  will 
be  formed  in  the  present  autumn.  Some  Pear  trees 
grafted  on  Pear  stocks,  covering  an  arched  trellis 
60  yards  long,  G  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high,  were  root- 
pruned,  for  the  first  time,  in  July,  1848,  when  the 
trees,  which  had  been  planted  five  years  in  strong 
rich  soil,  were  exceedingly  gross.  The  result  of  this 
was,  that,  in  1849,  we  had  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit 
on  every  tree  ;  although,  previous  to  this,  scarcely 
a  Pear  was  obtainable.  Numerous  other  instances 
of  success  with  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  Apricots, 
could  be  mentioned,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary. 
The  only  difficulty  which  amateurs  are  likely  to  find, 
in  applying  this  system  of  root-pruning,  will  be  in 
determining  the  distance  from  the  stem  at  which  the 
trench  should  be  made  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
precise  directions  on  this  point.  Trees  that  have 
only  been  planted  two,  three,  or  four  years  may, 
with  safety,  be  cut  to  within  about  2  or  3  feet  of 
the  stem,  proportioning  the  distance  to  the  size  which 
they  may  have  attained.  The  roots  of  trees  may, 
by  frequent  pruning,  be  kept  within  a  compara- 
tively small  space,  by  beginning  with  them  the 
second  or  third  year  after  planting,  and  at  every 
successive  operation  going  3  or  4  inches  further 
from  the  stem,  and  adding  some  fresh  loamy  soil ; 
but  trees  that  have  been  long  established,  and  have 
not  been  root-pruned,  should  not  be  cut  too  close. 
Apricots  and  Peaches  may  be  kept  in  a  fine  bearing 
state  by  root-pruning  in  the  summer,  when  they 
have  no  crop,  and  early  in  the  autumn  when  they 
have  a  crop,  but  are  still  too  gross.  We  operate 
upon  wall  trees  in  this  state  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  and  the  wood  ripens  admirably. 

It  will  be  well  to  add,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that 
after  pruning  or  shortening  the  strong  roots,  which 
are  the  cause  of  unfruitfulness,  we  put  some  decayed 
turf,  or  fresh  loamy  soil  against  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  strike  freely  into  it ;  which  they  imme- 
diately do,  as  the  season  of  growth  is  at  its  height. 
The  food  supplied  by  the  new  rtaots  during  the 
autumn  will  have  nothing  crude  in  it ;  but  will 
supply  sap  of  a  kind  calculated  to  form  fruit  buds. 
In  soils  where  the  Pear  bears  well  naturally,  without 
all  this  labour,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  meddle  Vidth 
it  ;  but  hundreds  Vidll  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  simple,  quick,  and  certain  means  of  en- 
suring fruit  buds  in  a  month  or  two,  where  there 
was  before  nothing  but  masses  of  watery,  fruitless, 
shoots.  F. 

ON  TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  EVERGREEN  J 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
In  your  Leading  Article,  at  p.  387,  some  obaerva/-' 
tions  are  made  upon  experimeuts  which  were  instituted 
to  conflim  or  otlierwise  the  vit;ws  1  advanced  in  a  com- 
municatioa  to  ihe  London  Hurticultural  Society.  16 
might  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  jou  hive  made  on 
more  thau  one  occasion,  that  this  very  important  cou- 
sideratiuu  in  ornamental  gardeniug—  the  transplanting 
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of  large  evergreens  at  the  particular  season  I  have  re- 
commended, is  a  new  light  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  late  Mr.  M'Nab, 
of  Edinburgh,  published  a  pamphlet  on  transplanting, 
nany  years  ago,  and  the  views  therein  set  forth  went  to 
perpetuate  the  vicious  and  fatal  plan  of  winter  trans- 
planting.* His  opinion  on  all  matters  relating  to  gar- 
dening are  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  and 
respect ;  but  from  repeated  trials  I  have  found  that 
early  autumn  is  the  most  preferable  season  for  the 
operation.  In  1826,  which  was  hot  and  dry,  I  had  a 
large  number  of  evergreens  either  to  cut  down  or  re- 
move, in  consequence  of  some  alteration  which  required 
the  work  of  transplanting  to  commence  in  July.  The 
shrubs  were  of  different  kinds,  most  of  them  requiring 
horse  labour  to  drag  them  on  trucks  to  their  new 
quarters.  My  success  was  perfect.  1  had  subsequently 
numerous  oppoitiinities  of  proving  the  importance  of 
early  autumn  planting  up  to  1836,  when  1  made  the 
following  remark?,  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  N'Nab'a 
views,  in  a  gardening  work  of  the  day. 

"  The  observations  I  have  now  to  make  are  applied 
to  the  transplanting  of  large  plants,  as  small  ones  may 
be  removed  at  almost  any  season  with  nearly  equal 
success.  I  may  premise  that  an  opinion,  and  not  an 
erroneous  one,  is  commonly  entertained,  that,  should 
evergreen  shrubs  be  removed  during  the  months  of 
November,  De.enber,  January,  and  February,  the 
effect  will  be  nearly  the  same.  Notwithstanding  this,  I 
am  still,  however,  persuaded  that  there  is  a  certain  time 
better  than  any  other  for  performing  every  operation, 
especially  of  gardening,  the  data  for  the  fixing  of  which 
are  found  in  the  immutable  laws  of  vegetable  economy. 

'•  The  period,  then,  of  the  greatest  action  in  the  econo- 
my of  evergreen  shrubs  is  surely  not  the  most  desirable 
time  for  transplanting  them  ;  neither  can  that  be  the 
most  fitting  season  when  they  are  in  a  compara- 
tively torpid  state.  In  the  former  instance,  the  plants 
will  suffer  from  the  natural  season  of  excitement,  which 
the  more  or  less  unavoidable  mutilation  of  the  roots 
will  render  them  unfit  to  sustain  ;  whereas,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  fibrous  roots  will  perish  from  the  extended 
period  during  which  the  plants  will  be  compelled  to 
remain  in  a  torpid  condition.  Well,  then,  a  time 
between  the  two  extremes  (say  during  the  month  of 
April)  may  be  suggested  ;  but  this  would  be  a  fatal 
suggestion,  as  at  this  season  vegetable  life  is  waiting  the 
influence  of  a  genial  sun  to  discharge  its  accumulated 
provisions  into  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  The  branches 
must  sympathise  with  the  roots,  which,  at  the  three 
periods  cited,  ought  not  to  be  disquieted.  It  will  be  per- 
ceptible, from  the  preceding  observations,  that  there  is 
yet  another  season  at  which  the  proeaedings  of  the  skilful 
and  cautious  may  be  rendered  successful ;  and  the  guide 
for  discovering  this  period  is  a  very  simple  one.  The 
time  I  propose  shall  be  alike  free  from  the  extremes  of 
either  present  or  immediate  prospective  excitement, 
and  shall  yet  not  be  the  season  of  maximum  trans- 
piration.  It  is  a  well  known  and  understood  fact,  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  common  practice,  that  the  successful 
propagation  of  a  great  number  of  evergreen  shrubs  is 
prosperously  effected  at  the  time  tlie  young  shoots  have 
attained  a  firmness  of  texture  easily  distiuguished  by 
the  practical  operator.  We  may  instance  the  Laurel, 
Camellia,  c&c  ,  which  will  have  arrived  at  this  condition 
about  the  end  of  August.  These  cuttings  then  contain 
abundance  of  the  active  circulating  fluid,  which,  in  its 
downward  course,  forms  a  callosity  which  presently 
emits  roots.  It  is  this  time,  during  the  declining  year, 
■which  I  have  found  the  most  desirable  season  to  con- 
duct the  operation  of  transplanting  evergreen  shrubs. 
The  young  shoots  at  this  season  will  have  attained 
maturity  to  render  their  suffering  from  removal,  or 
from  the  aridity;  of  the  season,  very  trifling  ;  as  the 
whole  plant  will  contain  enough  of  the  active  sap  to 
propel  fresh  spongioles  when  located  ;  so  that,  after  a 
copious  watering,  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant 
will  have  sustained  little  change." 

Such  were  the  opinions  I  entertained  14  years  ago  upon 
this  subject,  and  extensive  experience  during  these  last 
7  years  in  different  parts  of  England,  where  local  cir- 
cumstances have  considerably  varied  both  in  respect  to 
soil  and  climate,  fully  confirm  their  soundness.  Trans- 
planting at  the  particular  period  I  have  recommended, 
does  not  rest  upon  hypothetical  grounds,  but  upon  well 
tested  experience,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than 
20  years ;  the  result  has  long  ceased  with  me  to  be 
matter  of  specuUtion  or  doubt.  Some,  however,  have 
been  successful  at  other  seasons ;  as,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Barron,  whose  operations  at  Elvaston  Castle' 
have  been  of  the  most  extensive  kind.  He  prefers 
moving  shrubs  in  the  middle  of  their  growth. 
Suppoamg  that  a  large  shrub,  say  20  feet  high,  and 
the  same  in  diameter  of  branches,  was  about  to  undergo 
the  operation  of  removal  from  the  position  it  had  occu- 
pied for  many  years  previously,  we  may  infer  that  had 
such  a  shrub  been  [allowed  to  remain  where  it  was,  it 
would  have  extended  its  branches  a  foot  in  all  directions. 
Mr.  Barron  would  consider  the  middle  of  its  growth, 
when  the  shoots  had  grown  probably  about  6  inches, 
the  best  time  for  transplanting  it.  Now  this  appears 
somewhat  startling.  One  can  readily  imagine  that  small 
plants  might  be  shaded  and  kept  moist,  but  this  could 

T.l^n'^J;  M'Nab'8  words  are:  "Although,  however,  I  have 
ferenr? irr''"""'  ^°  '°°''"'=  »"'  "'  ^^^  12,  wi,h  little  dif- 
others  wuh  '">="?'•  >■='  one  season  has  a  preference  over  the 
JecommrnH  T",'  """^  "'""^  "'^'■<' '«  "  ?""■"  "f  Sluice,  I  would 
fh^tTs    anv  V  ""V"""".  "'"'er,  or  very  ea.ly  ii^  spring  ; 

Pebruar?  an  1  ?„  "^  ""f  ?"'''"*  °^  October  till  the  middle  of 
Page  16   £d  ^"'"■"^  "'^  begmnina  of  this  period  is  best." 


not  have  been  done  with  the  gigantic  subjects  operated 
upon  at  Elvaston.  It  is  quite  clear  that  plants  so  treated 
must  either  grow  or  die  instantly,  especially  in  such  a 
season  as  the  present.  If  they  do  not  instantly  root 
into  the  soil,  the  fierce  aciion  of  the  sun  must  soon 
exhaust  the  sap.  Their  existence,  therefore,  depends 
upon  an  immediate  supply  from  below. 

The  success  which  has  attended  this  apparently 
paradoxical  period  for  the  transplantation  of  large 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  at  Elvaston,  places  the 
matter,  however,  beyond  cavil  or  doubt.  Mr.  Barron 
is  no  wild  experimentalist,  but  a  most  successful  operator 
of  long  and  extensive  practice.  We  have  here  (for 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact)  the  longest  and  hottest 
days  of  the  year  recommended  for  this  work,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  old  practice  of  performing  such  tasks  in 
the  dead  of  winter.  The  sap,  in  the  one  case,  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  action  ;  in  the  other  it  is  dormant.  I 
will  leave  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject  to 
reconcile  these  apparently  opposite  practices  if  they 
can.  R,  Glendinning. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 
{Continued  from  p.  404.) 

Gencs  III.  ;  one  species.  Bunt  {^Golpe  or  Volpeor 
Fama). — I  restrict  this  name  to  a  disease  particularly 
fatal  to  Wheat  in  our  country,  by  which,  although  the 
external  form  of  the  ear  remains  intact,  the  inside  of 
the  grain  is  more  or  less  corrupted.  Ginanui  calls  it 
Grano  carbone  or  charred  grain.  In  Lombardy  it  goes 
generally  by  the  name  of  Fama,  although  sometimes  by 
those  of  carbone,  carboncino  marzetlo.  The  French,  after 
TiUet,  call  it  Carie.  It  appears  certain  that  it  was 
first  introduced  into  Italy,  and  more  precisely  into  Lom- 
barJy,  with  grain  imported  from  Hungary  duriug  the 
war  about  the  year  1 730  ;  from  thence  it  spread  into  the 
Romagna  towards  the  year  1738.  Having  last  year 
had  unfortunately  abundant  opportunity  of  obeerviug  it, 
I  am  enabled  fully  to  confirna  what  I  had  stated  from 
the  writings  of  others  in  my  "  Elements  of  Agriculture," 
and  to  give  the  following  details  with  greater  accuracy, 
This  disease  appears  at  the  moment  of  the  germination 
of  the  plant.  The  affected  individuals  are  of  a  dark 
green,  and  the  stem  is  discoloured.  As  the  ears  are 
issuing  from  the  sheaths,  their  stalks  are  of  a  dark 
green,  but  very  slender.  When  the  ear  has  fully 
grown  out,  its  dull  dirty  colour  causes  it  to  be  imme- 
diately distinguished  from  the  healthy  ones,  and  it  soon 
turns  white.  From  the  first  the  diseased  ears  are 
larger  than  the  healthy  ones,  and  are  sooner  matured. 
What  appears  singular,  but  which  I  have  not  perhaps 
quite  sufficiently  verified,  is,  that  the  seeds  are  more 
abundant  than  in  a  sound  ear.  The  seeds  have  a  more 
oblong  form,  though  their  absolute  length  is  less  than 
that  of  good  ones  ;  they  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  at 
one  end  are  two  filaments  joined  together  and  turned 
upwards.  The  lower  extremity  shows  the  scar  or  point 
of  attachment  with  the  receptacle.  The  inside  of  the 
grain  is  converted  into  a  blackish,  fine,  viscid,  glutinous 
substance,  insipid,  but  very  foetid.  It  is  remarkable 
that  it  is  not  all  the  ears  of  one  plant  that  are  infected, 
nor  even  all  the  seeds  of  one  ear,  and  it  happens  some- 
times that  one  part  of  a  seed  only  is  corrupted  ;  it  thus 
remains  half  black  and  half  white.  The  outer  covering 
and  chaff  remaining  sound,  and  the  seed  preserving  its 
form,  may  serve  alone  to  distinguish  the  bunt  from  the 
smut, 

I  cannot  affirm  that  this  disease  is  confined  to  Wheat 
and  Rye-grass.  It  appears  certainly  to  be  contagious, 
from  numerous  experiments,  which  show  that  the  con- 
tagious principle  lasts  a  long  time.  I  have  tried  it 
myself.  Some,  however,  doubt  it  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  seed  sown  infected  with  bunt,  produces 
plants  similarly  affected  ;  every  one  who  has  had  the 
slightest  experience  must  be  convinced  of  it.  Some 
have  inquired  whether  all  kinds  of  Wheat  are  equally 
subject  to  it.  It  appears  that  the  ble  de  miracle  (Tri- 
ticum  turgidum,  Vill.),  and  the  touselle  rouge  (a  long- 
reeded,  beardless,  red  Wheat),  are  the  least  attacked. 

It  would  carry  me  too  far,  and  would  be  of  little 
advantage  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  different 
opinions  given  as  to  what  produces  bunt,  which 
Ginanni  considers  as  one  disease  with  the  smut,  the 
latter  being  its  last  stage.  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to 
mention  the  certain  preservative  against  both  diseases, 
and  which  may  be  applicable  to  all  analagous  diseases 
affecting  the  seed  from  the  moment  that  it  is  placed  in 
the  soil. 

In  the  first  place,  although  experience  tends  to  show 
that  over  manuring  cannot  alone  give  the  bunt,  yet 
it  has  been  observed  that  there  are  always  a  greater 
number  of  infected  ears  in  fields  where  the  dung  has 
been  mixed  with  the  refuse  of  the  threshing-ground  ;* 
it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  common  prudence  to  avoid 
mixing  with  the  dung  for  corn  fields  any  kind  of  matter 
proceeding  from  inlected  plants,  unless  it  be  fully  de- 
composed by  fermentation.  This  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance to  attend  to,  with  the  present  custom  of  using 
manures  too  fresh,  to  which  abuse  maybe  ascribed  a  great 
number  of  the  diseases  in  our  corn-fields.  Whoever 
has  the  misfortune  to  have  bunt  in  his  corn  is  well 
aware  that  he  must  only  select  for  seed  perfectly  sound 
and  healthy  grains.  But  .as  notwithstanding  that  atten- 
tion he  is  not  safe  from  the  reproduction  of  bunt,  he 
must  steep  his  seed  corn.     Books  of  agriculture   are 


'  In  Italy,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  south  Europe,  thresliing 
IS  performed  by  treading  out  the  corn  on  open  threshing- 
grounds,  which  leaves  a  great  deal  of  refuse  alter  the  corn, 
straw,  and  chaff  have  been  collected;  and  winnowing,  on  the 
same  ground,  by  tossing  the  corn  into  the  air  with  a  shovel,  so 
as  that  the  wind  shall  blow  away  the  chaff. 


full  of  receipts  more  or  less  stamped  with  quackery,  and 
the  more  they  are  enveloped  in  learned  verbiage  and 
calculations,  the  more  they  are  apt  to  mislead  the  tm- 
wary.  I  can  reduce  them  all  to  two,  of  which  I  have 
myself  witnessed  the  success,  and  in  favour  of  which  I 
can  adduce  the  testimony  of  a  great  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  my  department.  In  the  year  1806  we  had 
a  great  deal  of  bunt,  but  all  those  who  had  followed 
the  course  I  am  about  to  recommend  were  free  from  it. 
The  seed  corn  must  not  only  have  been  winnowed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  it  must  be  repeatedly  tossed  in  the 
air  with  the  shovel,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  any  dust 
which  may  remain  with  it,  as  where  the  bunt  has  been 
very  abundant,  a  single  steeping  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  it  all.  Tessier  remarks  that  the  steeping  haa 
the  advantage  ofcausing  to  float  all  bunted  grains  wliich 
may  chance  to  remain,  so  that  they  may  be  removed 
with  a  skimmer. 

Take  quick-lime  in  the  proportion  of  one  measure  of 
lime  to  24  measures  of  corn,  and  let  it  be  quite  fresh 
and  in  lumps  ;  its  strength  may  be  ascertained  by 
throwing  it  into  cold  water,  when  it  should  immediately 
effervesce.  Those  who  sow  at  different  periods,  must 
always  take  care  to  have  fresh  supplies,  as  the  lime  is 
useless  when  old.  I  have  said  one  twenty-fourth  of 
lime  is  sufiicient,  but  even  one-twentieth  may  be  better. 
Take  of  water  one-fourth  or  fifth  of  the  Wheat  ia 
weight,  not  in  measure.  Divide  the  water  in  two  equal 
parts,  boil  one  half  and  throw  the  lime  into  it,  to  slake 
whilst  it  is  boiling,  then  stir  it  about,  and  pour  in  the 
cold  water,  or  put  the  cold  water  in  the  tub  or  vat  ia 
which  the  corn  is  to  be  steeped,  and  then  empty  the 
cauldron  with  the  lime  into  it.  Tlie  grain  must  be  put 
in  as  soon  as  the  liquor  is  cool  enough  not  to  injure  it, 
and  left  for  24  hours,  after  stir.'ing  it  well  up  with  a 
stick,  and  skimming  off  all  the  bad  or  diseased  grains 
which  rise  to  the  surface.  After  24  hours  the  corn 
must  be  spread  out  to  dry  and  sown  immediately. 
Some  toss  it,  if  the  weather  permits,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  lime,  that  it  may  not  hurt  the  hands  in  sowing  it. 
Others  get  rid  of  the  lime  by  passing  the  grain  through 
a  wire  sieve — the  presence  or  removal,  however,  of  the 
lime  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  growth  of  the  future 
crop  and  its  freedom  from  disease. 

Some,  instead  of  usiog  pure  water,  prefer  'a  lye,  or 
water  passed  through  wood-ashes  and  boiled  with  them 
as  for  washing.  Others  again  mix  with  the  water 
liquid  manure  from  stables.  All  these  practices  are 
good,  as  they  tend  to  add  to  the  certainty  of  success  of 
the  preventive  process. 

Circumstances  may  render  the  procuring  hot  lima 
either  very  difficult  or  impossible  ;  its  place  may  then 
be  supplied  by  a  lye  (Jessive)  of  wood-ashes  fresh  burnt ; 
to  which  should  be  added  liquid  manure.  If  fresh 
ashes  cannot  be  procured,  soda  or  potash  may  be  sub- 
stituted ;  and  iu  this  consists  the  second  method.  But 
it  is  much  more  expensive  and  less  certain  than  the 
steeping  in  lime-water.  This  steeping,  although  now 
commonly  practised  in  some  localities,  is  still  almost 
unknown  in  others,  as  in  the  department  of  the  Reno. 
If  once  universally  adopted  it  might  entirely  deliver 
our  Wheat  fields  from  this  pestilence. 

Two  observations,  made  in  various  places,  deserve  to 
b3  recorded.  Wheat  sown  deep  is  proportionately  more 
affected  by  the  bunt.  So  also  that  which  is  sown  iu 
fresh  ploughed  ground,  probably  from  the  seed  falling 
deeper  into  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  grain  which 
remains  near  the  surface  suffers  less  from  the  bimt 
being  washed  away  by  rain,  or  deprived  of  its  malignant 
qualities.  Lastly,  I  would  remark,  that  if  bad  cultiva- 
tion, and  especially  bad  drainage  does  not  produce 
bunt  or  smut,  it  is  certain  that  those  fields,  the  worst 
treated  in  these  respects,  suffer  the  most  from  these 
diseases. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Glass  structures  contribute  pleasure  and  interest  only 
in  proportion  to  the  continued  floral  display  maintained 
in  them,  and  when  we  consider  how  easily  this  is  affected 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  easily  cultivated  plants,  it  is 
astonishing  to  find  plant  houses,  during  summer  and 
autumn,  where  the  principal  stock  which  they  protect 
during  winter  is  placed  in  the  open  an-,  presenting  a 
naked  and  cheerless  aspect,  in  no  respect  assimilating 
with  the  season.  What  can  be  more  easily  cultivated 
than  a  Balsam  2  Yet  how  frequently  do  we  find  this 
beautiful  plant  forgotten,  or  if  remembered,  presenting 
anything  but  vigour  or  perfection  of  growth.  I 
maintain  that  with  no  very  great  attention,  and  with 
little  gardening  knowledge,  an  amateur  may  produce 
Balsams  in  first-rate  beauty.  Let  us  see  then,  what 
system  is  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  attain  this  point. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  seed  of  good  double  varieties 
of  various  colours  ;  the  mottled  kinds  are  much  prized  ; 
the  selfs,  if  double,  are,  when  in  perfection,  much  and 
deservedly  esteemed  ;  the  seed,  if  sown  in  March,  will 
be  early  enough  to  supplant  the  greenhouse  plants.  It 
should  only  be  slightly  covered  and  placed  in  a  stove, 
or  the  warm  end  of  a  greenhouse,  or  in  a  Cucumber  or 
Melon  frame ;  but  be  careful  that  it  is  protected  from 
mice,  for  if  within  their  reach  the  whole  may  be 
destroyed  in  a  night.  When  the  plants  are  2  inches  above 
the  soU,  and  the  cotyledons  fully  expanded,  they  should 
be  potted  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  and  placed  close  up  to 
the  glass.  During  their  whole  culture,  let  this  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind,  or  they  will  soon  become  drawn  and 
feeble,  and  the  beauty  of  their  cultivation  depends  much 
upon  their  habit  and  sturdiness  of  growth.  When  they 
have  attained  the  height  of  6  inches,  they  may  then  be 
shifted  into  the  pots  in  which  they   are  to  bloom ; 
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8-incli  pots  will  be  found  a  good  and  convenient 
size  for  this  purpose.  And  let  me  urge  the  importance 
of  growing  no  more  plants  than  space  can  be  well  found 
for  their  perfect  expansion,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  also  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  of  fully  viewing  each  plant  individually.  When 
they  begin  to  expand  their  blossoms,  diluted  guano 
water  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  Should  the 
weather  prove  hot  and  dry,  place  them  in  pans,  which 
can  be  supplied  with  liquid  to  enable  them  to  sustain 
the  dry  weather  without  injury. 

The  Balsam  being  a  gross  feeder,  the  soil  should  be 
of  a  rich  nature.  Equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
decayed  manure  of  the  richest  kind  will  suit  it,  and  by 
using  such  soil  and  feeding  with  liquid  manure,  fine 
examples  of  cultivation  will  be  obtained  in  com- 
paratively small  pots,  which  is  without  doubt  the  object 
which  the  villa  cultivator,  should  more  especially  aim 
at  accomplishing,  with  a  view  to  securing  variety  in  the 
little  space  he  has  for  such  plants.  Let  him  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  mere  annuals,  and  not  destined 
permanently  to  occupy  any  portion  of  his  limited  space. 
Pharo, 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Summer  Pruning  the  Vine. — Among  the  physiological 
questions  bearing  upon  horticulture,  none  is  more 
important  than  that  which  involves  the  connection 
between  the  head  and  roots  of  a  plant.  Not  that  an 
important  eonnnection  is  not  admitted  and  appreciated 
by  all  good  gardeners,  but  because  the  real  nature  of 
that  connection  is  not  understood  ;  and  I  am  desirous  of 
raising  a  discussion  upon  the  point,  because  it  has 
become  the  fashion  in  these  latter  days  to  draw  practical 
conclusions  from  what  I  conceive  to  be  false  premises. 
I  have  chosen  the  Vine  as  the  subject  of  illustration, 
because  the  practice  which  I  am  about  to  call  in 
question  is  oftener  prescribed  for  that  plant  than  any 
others,  and  because  one  instance  is  as  good  as  a 
thousand.  The  practice  I  allude  to  is  that  of  allowing  the 
laterals  produced  from  the  effects  of  "stopping"  to 
grow  to  a  considerable  length,  under  the  impression 
that  by  so  doing  the  roots  are  materially  augmented 
and  strengthened  preparatory  to  their  being  called  into 
action  in  the  ensuing  season.  Now  I  cannot  uuder- 
.stand  the  grounds  upon  which  such  a  conclusion  is 
based.  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  well-being  of  a  branch  and  that  of  a  root, 
but  cannot  perceive  why  an  unnatural  growth — and  the 
production  of  laterals  induced  by  stopping  a  growing 
shoot  is  essentially  unnatural^cau  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree augment  the  bulk  or  efficiency  of  the  roots  of  a  plant. 
In  your  "  Calendar  of  Operations "  for  June  22d, 
under  the  head  "  Hardy  Fruit  Garden,"  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  which  refers  to  the  Peach,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same  as  that  immediately  under  discus- 
sion :  •'  Stopping  will  cause  many  laterals  to  be  pro- 
duced, but  of  these  one  only  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  at  or  near  the  point  of  each  shoot,  with  a  view  to 
maintain  a  healthy  activity  at  the  roots,  and  to  secure 
an  escape  for  any  superabundant  sap."  Here  the 
stopping  is  evidently  not  meant  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  wood,  by  the  production  of 
laterals,  because  we  are  directed  to  destroy  all  but  the 
leading  one,  but  we  are  told  it  is  with  the  view  of  main- 
taining a  healthy  root  action.  I  am  glad  the  writer 
has  constructed  the  sentence  so  as  to  imply  a  doubt, 
because  from  that  I  infer  he  has  no  just  grounds  for 
believing  the  result  aimed  at  will  be  realised.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  ;  but  perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  well  versed  in  these 
matters  will  give  their  experience  upon  the  question. 
In  the  meantime  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  investigate 
the  principle  by  the  theoretical  axioms  of  physiology, 
which,  by-the-bye,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  test  which  has 
hitherto  been  applied  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  queslion. 
And  when  we  recollect  that  very  opposite  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  the  same  premises,  in  other  sub- 
jects than  physiology,  it  can  excite  no  wonder  that  it 
should  be  so  in  this.  The  growth  of  a  Vine  shoot  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  very  rapid,  and  in  its  earlier  stages 
perfectly  independent  of  root  action.  A  Vine  may  be 
covered  with  shoots,  the  whole  of  which  are  several 
inches  in  length,  the  production  entirely  of  organisable 
matter  stored  up  in  the  tissues  of  the  wood  during 
the  last  season  of  growth  and  maturation.  During 
this,  which  may  be  considered  the  preliminary  pro- 
cess of  development,  the  shoots  consist  of  simple 
cellular  tissue,  possessing  all  the  elements  of  bark, 
wood,  and  pith,  but  presenting  no  distinction  of  parts, 
beyond  the  external  organs,  leaves  and  tendrils,  or  the 
nascent  bunch  of  Grapes,  The  leaves  possess  no  power 
of  assimilating,  in  fact  they  perform  no  functions  what- 
ever ;  they  are,  in  the  state  of  which  I  speak,  mere  ex- 
tensions of  the  cellular  matter  of  the  |  shoot.  But 
presently  the  wonderful  process — of  which  we  know 
nothing  but  by  its  effects — organisation,  commences  ;  the 
base  of  the  shoot  assumes  a  solidity  of  character,  and 
you  can  distinguish  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  coia 
posed,  and  the  leaves  assume  their  functions  ;  in  a  word, 
the  vital  energies  of  the  plant  are  roused,  and  the  roots 
commence  their  office,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  plant 
rapidly  increases  in  bulk.  In  this  stage  we  will  imagine  a 
shoot  3  feet  in  length  to  be  reduced  to  2,  by  destroying 
its  point,  of  course  laterals  will  be  immediately  pro- 
duced in  abundance.  The  question  is,  will  the  growth 
of  such  laterals  beneficially  increase  the  organic  matter 
of  the  tree,  and  the  capability  of  roots  for  another 
season.  I  think  not.  The  substance  of  such  laterals 
is  produced  mainly  from  the  shoots  which  produce 


them,  and  no  good  result  can  arise  from  expending  in 
laterals,  to  be  afterwards  destroyed,  what  should  have 
formed  part  of  the  shoot  to  be  retained  for  the  next 
season's  bearing  wood.  I  cannot  understand  the  policy 
of  topping  a  shoot,  to  induce  others  to  grow,  afterwards 
to  be  cut  away  ;  nor  upon  what  principle  of  physiology 
laterals  can  augment  root  action  beyond  that  of  a 
leading  shoot.  I  can  only  look  upon  lateral  shoots 
produced  after  the  destruction  of  a  leader,  and  allowed 
to  ramble,  as  robbers  of  the  vital  juices  of  the  plant  pro- 
ducing them.  If  at  the  period  of  cessation  of  growth 
in  a  shoot,  we  could  fix  upon  the  precise  time  to 
gradually  destroy  all  buds  not  required  for  the  next 
season,  and  to  throw  all  the  powers  of  the  plant  into 
the  remaining  ones,  then  we  should  have  arrived  at  the 
acme  of  scientific  pruning.  That  this  could  be  done 
there  is  no  doubt,  because  it  is  possible  ;  fromj  such 
treatment  the  best  results  must  follow.  But  by  allowing 
a  tree  to  become  a  wilderness  of  spindly  laterals  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  destroy  a  leader  merely  to  allow  a 
lateral  to  take  its  place,  as  recommended  in  the  ease  of 
the  Peach  on  the  other,  appears  to  be  anything  but 
j  udicious.  If  my  conclusions  are  wrong,  I  shall  willingly 
acknowledge  my  error.   George  Lovell. 

Swans. — I  believe  a  swan  may  be  kept  on  a  piece  of 
water  of  almost  any  size  ;  though  if  "  W.  C.'s"  pond  is 
very  small,  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed  the  bird,  at  all 
events  in  winter.  Eight  swans,  four  old  birds  and 
four  cygnets,  have  done  very  well  here,  on  about  four 
acres  of  water.  I  think  a  single  swan,  if  pinioned, 
would  remain  quietly,  for  one  of  mine  was  "  sent  to 
Coventry"  by  the  rest,  and  has  since  remained  by  him- 
self on  a  small  stream  within  sight  and  reach  of  the 
other  birds,  without  attempting  to  associate  with  them. 
The  water  here  is  subject  to  the  "green  scum"  of 
which  "  W.  C."  complains  ;  it  always  rises  to  the  surface 
in  very  hot  and  calm  weather.  The  swans  are  most 
useful  in  keeping  down  other  weeds,  but  I  think  they  do 
not  eat  the  "  green  scum  ;"  at  least,  not  in  any  appre- 
ciable quantity,  though,  from  their  size  and  strength, 
they  are  able  to  swim  through  it,  and  break  it  up,  when 
it  is  gradually  carried  away  by  the  current.  If  "  W.  C.'s" 
pond  has  no  stream  running  through  it,  I  fear  the  swan 
alone  will  not  do  much  good.  Yarrell,  in  writing  of 
swans,  says,  "their  food  consists  of  water-plants,  &e., 
and  occasionally  small  fish  ;  a  swan  has  been  seen  to 
eat  a  small  roach."  I  infer  from  this,  that  fish  is  not 
their  usual  food,  and  as  far  as  my  own  observation 
goes,  I  believe  they  do  little  or  no  harm  to  my  trout. 
The  large  trout,  however,  devour  many  of  the  small 
ones.     B.,  Canterbury. 

Botanical  Nomenclature. — The  shifting  and  inexact 
chai-acter  of  English  names,  when  not  vernacular  (as  in 
many  translations),  and  theja*  frequent  variation  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  even  when  of  indigenous  growth,  are 
some  of  the  objections  which  might  be  urged  against  a 
very  general  adoption  or  substitution  of  English  names 
in  the  stead  of  the  usual  classic  ones.     The  inconve- 
nience and  uncertainty  of  aliases,  which  exist  now  in 
the  case  of  technical  or  scientific  names,  would  be  in- 
creased to  a  great  extent,  under  circumstances  in  which 
a  greater  number  of  botanists  than  are  competent  or 
willing  to  meddle  with  the  dead  languages  would  feel 
themselves  justified  in  christening  novelties.     English 
names,  too,  are  in  general  longer,  more  compound,  and 
less  easily  remembered,  because  less  strikingly  different 
from  common  language  than  are  the  classic  names  now 
employed.     As    to    the    information    they   convey,    it 
amounts  to  nothing  without  some  previous  knowledge, 
and  with  this  knowledge  such  classic  names  become  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  instructive  ;  besides  no  names  can  be  suf- 
ficiently descriptive  to  be  of  much  assistance  towards 
identifying  plants,  but  often  mislead  (as  in  the  many  in- 
stances where  the  most  expressive  or  characteristic  term 
has  been  forestalled  by  some  earlier-named  species).  To 
make  any  name  of  any  use  as  a  means  of  leading  to  the 
recognition  of  a  given  plant,  whether  used  orally   or 
otherwise,  there  must  have  been  a  distinct  act  of  the 
mind  in  the  person  to  be  informed  identifying  the  one 
with   the  other  ;  and  there  must  be  a  distinct  act  of 
memory  recalling  that  identification.     It  is  in  this  lies 
the  great  effort  of  learning  the  names  of  plants  to  any 
practical  use  ;  and  this  must  be  equally  gone  through 
whether  the  names  be  English  or  classic  ones — the  mere 
learning  and  remembering  of  which,  in  either  case,  re- 
quires no  more  effort  than  would  be  needed  to  commit 
to  memory  a  portion  of  an  English  vocabulary.     In 
short,  the  idea  or  form  (of  plant)  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
name  must  be  learned,  and  the  form  to  which  the  name 
is  to  be  applied  must  be  mentally  recognised  ;  and  the 
connection    between    the    one    and    the    other    must 
also    be   realised   in  the   mind,   before    the   name    of 
a    plant    can    be    said    to    be    known,    or    can    be 
really  made  use    of.      These   several   acts    of   mind 
appear  to  be  as  easily  brought  out  in  connection  with 
a   classic   as   with    an    English   name — often,   indeed, 
much  easier,  from  the  simpler  character  of  the  former. 
Therefore  but  little  advantage — so  far  as  aiding  the 
learner— seems  to  me  to  be  likely  to  follow  a  more 
extended  use  of  Anglicised  names  ;  and  none  in  com- 
parison with  the  inconveniences  likely  to  arise  from  the 
multiplication  of  aliases.     If,  however,  English  names 
are  by  common  consent  to  be  preferred,  the  Anglicised 
scientific  name,  in  which  enough  of  the  latter  is  pre- 
served for  identification,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  either 
a  literal  or  a  free  translation.     I  must  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  unscientific 
is  of  such  moment  as  to  require  that  the  naturalist 
should  "  burthen  his  memory  with  two  names  instead 
of  one — the  vernacular  and  the  technical."    Those  who 


wish  to  know  the  names  of  plants  must  bestow  the  smal 
amount  of  application  required  to  master  them.  By 
those  who  have  little  other  employment  the  change 
would  no  doubt  be  hailed  with  pleasure,  as  it  would  open 
up  a  new  kind  of  study,  in  which  they  might  show  ofT 

their  acquirements.  Changeis  not  always  reform.  M. 

As  the  Report  of  the  British  Museum  Commission 
cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  many  of  your  readers,  I  beg  to 
hand  you  the  following  paragraphs  containing  the  valu- 
able opinion  of  Professor  Owen,  on  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar nomenclature.  "  Q.  2641.  How  far  would  you  ad- 
vise giving  the  vernacular  names  \—A .  Only  to  the  extent 
of  the  actual  existence,  so  to  speak,  of  a  vernacular 
name  ;  only  to  such  an  extent  as  that  the  vernacular 
name  should  be  understood.  I  should  conceive  that 
the  inventing  of  English  literal  translations  of  the 
technical  names  of  science,  where  no  English  equivalent 
existed  previously,  was  multiplying  what  appears  to  the 
unlearned,  generally,  one  of  the  pedantries  of  our 
science,  viz.,  the  manufacture  of  hard  names.  The 
rule,  with  regard  to  the  introduction,  and  there  must 
be  such  an  introduction  of  technical  and  scientific 
names,  into  one  common  language,  would  appear  to  be 
by  giving  an  English  form  to  the  compound,  whether 
from  the  Latin  or  Greek.  As,  for  example,  the  word 
mammal,  which  has  become  an  English  word,  may  be 
applied,  in  the  singular  number,  more  accurately  in 
many  cases  than  the  word  '  quadruped,'  which  seems 
more  vernacular  from  having  been  longer  in  use,  and  it 
can  be  used  with  an  English  plural,  mammals,  con- 
verted from  the  Linniean  term  mammalia,  given  to  the 
class. — 2G42.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  exhibit  such  names  aa  are  contained  in  the  list 
which  I  will  now  read  you  :  Gyrodua  macropthalmus, 
the  large-eyed  Whirltooth  ;  Acrotemnus  Faba,  the 
Bean-like  Cutridge  ;  Rhacolepia  brama,  the  Bream 
Ragscale  ;  Sparnodus  macropthalmus,  the  large-eyed 
Gaptooth  ;  Isurus  macrurus,  the  great  Eventail  ; 
Ductor  leplosomus,  the  Slender  Guide  ;  Hybodus  gros- 
siconus,  the  large  cone  Hunchtooth ;  Dendrodus  stri- 
gatus,  the  streaked  Shrubtooth ;  Holoptychius  nobi- 
lissimus,  the  noble  Allwrinkle  ;  Pachycormus  macrop- 
terus,  the  large-finned  Thicktrunk  ;  Belonostomus 
cinctus,  the  border-toothed  Needlenib  ;  Pygopterus 
Humboldti,  Humboldt's  Hind-wing  ;  Sauropsis  latus,  the 
broad  Dragon-face  ;  Dopedius  Colei,  Lord  Cole's  Aistre- 
fish  ;  Coccosteus  euspidatus,  the  prickly-pointed  Berry 
bone  ! — A.  I  perceive  that  these  are  attempts  to  give  En- 
glish  equivalents  to  technical  names  principally  of  fossil 
fishes  ;  but  such  equivalents,  if  exhibited  to  the  public, 
would  be  more  apt  to  excite  a  smile,  and  to  throw  an 
air  of  ridicule  over  our  attempts  to  make  the  rarer 
things  of  science  familiar  to  the  public,  than  to  produce 
any  benefit. — Report,  page  127."  Nomenclator. 

Rhododendrons. — It  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Staudish 
and  Noble,  in  your  Paper  of  the  1 5th  ult.,  that  "  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  the  Rhododendron  is  invariably 
found  growing  near  or  on  the  margins  of  morasses." 
As  this  is  put  forth  with  a  view  of  giving  hints  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  Rhododendron  arboreum,  I 
think  it  worth  while  to  mention  that  I  have  seen  many 
thousand  tree- Rhododendrons  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
I  never  saw  one  near  a  morass.  In  fact  morasses  are 
very  rare  in  the  Himalayas,  and  over  many  miles  of 
country  thickly  studded  with  Rhododendrons  there  is 
not  such  a  thing  as  a  drop  of  water  to  be  found.  Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum  grows  on  the  Himalayas  in  disin- 
tegrated granite,  mica  slate,  and  gneiss,  without  any- 
thing approaching  to  peat.  Rhododendron  nilagiricum, 
a  species  first  indicated  by  Zenker,  and  one  I  believe 
generally  considered  distinct  from  arboreum,  does  in 
the  Neelgherries  grow  in  a  thin  stratum  of  peat,  which 
however  is  frequently  not  more  than  6  or  8  inches  in 
depth,  and  consequently  the  roots  must  soon  pass 
through  it  into  the  soil  below.  The  finest  mass  of 
Rhododendron  arboreum  I  ever  saw  was  within  500 
feet  of  the  top  of  Dodotolia,  a  hill  10,000  feet  high,  in 
Kumaon,  between  Almorah  and  Sireenugger,  on  the 
Bhaugeruttie  river,  growing  in  company  with  Quereus 
Kamroopii,  and  just  above  the  Deodar.  Here  every 
possible  variety  of  colour  capable  of  being  produced  by 
a  mixture  of  crimson  and  white  was  to  be  found  amongst 
the  Rhododendrons  ;  the  whole  side  of  the  hill  was  one 
blaze  of  colour.  A  thirst-exciting  ascent,  in  the  middle 
of^the  day,  23d  April,  made  me  search  eagerly  for 
water,  which  I  could  only  find  in  the  shape  of  some  un- 
melted  snow  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  in  a  shady 
nook,  till  I  descended  at  least  5000  feet  to  the  stream 
in  the  valley  below.  William  Munro,  Capt.,  Belfast, 
June  27. 

Voracity  of  the  Pike.— The  voracity  of  the  pike  is 
proverbial,  but  perhaps  never  has  this  been  mora 
forcibly  exemplified  than  in  an  instance  which  has  fallen 
under  my  immediate  notice.  A  son  of  Mr.  Longhursh, 
baker,  Ascot-heath,  while  bathing  in  Inglemoor  Pond, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  attacked  by  a  pike  of  very 
large  dimensions.  The  lad,  who  is  about  12  years  of 
age,  had  entered  the  water  till  it  reached  his  breast,  and 
while  m  the  act  of  moving  his  arms,  in  the  attitude  of 
swimming,  the  right  hand  and  arm  were  severely  bitten 
by  the  monster  fish,  and  on  the  lad  extricatmg  the  limb  it 
was  again  seized.  Foiled  in  the  second  attempt  it  then 
attacked  the  other  hand,  which  was  also  severely  bitten. 
The  youth,  after  a  considerable  struggle,  beat  the  fish 
off,  and  retreated.  I  have  seen  the  lad  ;  on  the  right 
hand  and  arm  are  seven  wounds,  on  the  other  several. 
One  of  the  little  fingers  was  completely  divided  at  the 
point,  so  much  so  as  to  disfigure  it  much,  now  the  wound 
is  healed.  The  lad  and  his  companion  described  the 
fish  aa  being  2  yards  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
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bulk.  AS  the  water  ia  the  pond  is  of  no  greater  dapth 
than  6  feet,  this  enormous  fish  might  easily  be  caught. 
The  ponu  is  on  the  rojal  property.  P.S.  Since  writmg 
Uie  above,  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  as  being  the  inten- 
tion of  some  of  the  authorities,  to  endeavour  to  capture 
the  fish.  Georfie  Lovell. 

Paxton's  Coltagers'  Calendar  and  English  Names. — 
I  have  been  for  some  time  going  to  write  to  you,  to 
hint  to  Mr.  Paxton  to  add  the  Latin  names  as  well  as 
the  English,  in  his  list  of  annuals  in  the  "  Cottagers' 
Calendar,"  as  they  are  certainly  known  by  the  former 
far  more  generally  than  by  the  latter  in  common  par- 
lance. Your  discussion  about  the  nomenclature  of 
plants  has  recalled  the  matter  to  my  mind.  I  doubt, 
indeed,  if  in  many  seedsmen's  shops  they  would  under- 
stand readily  what  was  wanted  if  I  were  to  ask  for 
"  Clammy  Eutoca,"  or  "  Musk-scented  Monkey-flower," 
or  "  Garland  Poppy  Windflower."  I  am  sure  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  many  of  these  Anglicised  names,  and 
think  many  dwellers  in  cottages,  and  something  larger 
still,  would  he  rather  puzzled  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  flower  garden  from  this  list.  I  think  one  most 
important  reason  why  the  Latin  names  should  be  re- 
tained for  plants  and  flowers,  especially  when  there  is 
such  a  great  intercommunication  with  foreigners,  is  that 
I  can  chat  with  Monsieur  V.  of  Paris,  Herr  K.  of 
Vienna,  Mynheer  D.  of  Amsterdam,  or  Signer  G.  of 
Rome  about  the  same  plant  by  the  same  universally- 
known  name.  Birkhurst. 

Novel  Mode  of  Propagating  the  Common  Ash  Tree. 
"^In  Midsuinmer,  three  years  ago,  I  placed  near  the 
stem  of  the  parent  tree,  and  under  a  branch  of  it,  a  few 
sods.  Over  the  branch  were  placed  other  sods.  The 
thickness  of  the  branch  was  that  of  my  finger,  and  its 
length  about  2  feet.  In  October  it  had  a  strong  root. 
The  branch  was  then  chopped  off  by  a  knife,  and 
planted,  forming  a  semicircle  with  its  other  end.  It 
has  gradually  become  erect,  and  is  now  flourishing,  and 
shooting  forth  several  branches  of  half  a  yard  long. 
G.  C.  Stephen,  Curate  of  Dulby,  Isle  of  Man,  July  1 . 
Slough  Carnation  Show. — As  you  are  alv\'ays  willing 
to  give  a  hint,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  at  the  Carnation 
show  at  Slough  the  exhibitors  put  their  names  to  the 
flowers  after  the  censors  have  awarded  the  prizes.  An 
Old  Amateur,  July  3. 

The  Way  in  which  Toads  Shed  their  Skins. — I  have 
a  postscript  to  the  account  I  gave  at  p.  373  of  the  way 
in  which  I  witnessed  a  toad  shed  its  skin.  The  second 
specimen  in  my  possession  was  seen  to  divest  itself  of 
its  cuticle  two  days  after  the  former  had  performed  this 
feat.  I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  way  myself,  but  have 
the  account  from  one  of  my  daughters.  Its  mode  of  work- 
ing about  its  body  or  legs  was  after  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  seen  the  former  specimen  comport  itself  ;  but  the 
present  example  appeared  to  have  no  relish  for  digest- 
ing old  clothes,  for  some  reason  or  other  it  left  them  as 
a  perquisite  for  me,  who  have  duly  laid  them  up  in 
spirits  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  The  animal 
contrived  to  get  rid  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  worn 
garments  ;  but  there  was  an  obstinate  adhesion  of  one 
part  of  its  trousers  to  one  of  the  legs,  and  this  frag- 
ment was  only  removed  by  my  aid  two  or  three  days 
afterwards.  It  then  came  off  as  entire  as  a  glove,  with 
the  fingers  perfect.  I  send  the  account,  because  it 
shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  multiply  observations 
before  we  can  arrive  at  sure  conclusions  respecting  the 
habits  of  animals,  and  the  e.\tent  to  which  they  may 
become  varied  by  circumstances.  J.  S.  Hensloiu. 

Statice  armeria  (see  p.  373.) — I  have  often  seen  it 
with  flowers  almost  if  not  altogether  white,  on  the  links 
of  Wavburton.  three  miles  north-east  of  Montrose  ;  and 
I  believe  a  white  variety  is  not  considered  by  botanists 
to  be  any  great  rarity  in  this  quarter.  J.  Forman, 
Kinnabtr. 

The  Viper. — As  the  batteries  of  the  electrical  eel 
and  the  torpedo,  as  the  poison  bag  of  the  serpent  are 
for  a  time  exhausted  by  active  use,  so  the  minds  of 
your  correspondents  seem  to  have  relapsed  into  quietude 
after  the  vehement  war  which  was  carried  on  relative 
to  this  Bubject.  In  begging  a  quiet  word  about  it,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  risk  any  assertions  on  the  disputed 
fact,  "  whether  the  young  vipers  seek  refuge  from 
danger  in  the  stomach  of  their  mother  ;"  but  bearing 
in  mind  the  story  of  the  chameleon,  let  us  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  both  sides  may  not  be  at  all  events 
right  in  part.  It  is  a  well  known  physiological  fact  that 
the  action  of  the  stomach  is  excited  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  bodies  ;  that  is,  from  its  coat  an  acrid  juice 
is  distilled,  which  immediately  begins  to  dissolve,  or,  as 
we  eay,  to  digest  such  bodies,  if  they  be  soluble.  But 
if  an  animal  can  live  in  the  stomach,  it  resists  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  ;  so  will  a  dead  substance  that 
is  insoluble,  and  in  such  cases  the  greatest  inconvenience 
results  to  the  owner  of  the  stomach.  This  gastric  juice 
is  so  powerful  that  the  living  stomach  which  success- 
fully resists  it,  is  in  a  few  hours  after  death  often 
corroded  and  completely  eaten  through  by  its  own  juice. 
Now,  supposing  the  stomach  of  the  maternal  viper  to  be 
empty,  doubtless,  according  to  this  law,  a  sudden  rush 
of  youijg  vipers  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
inconveuience,  and  a  waste  of  gastric  juice,  which  would 
certainly  eud  in  a  fit  of  indigestion.  But  suppose  the 
stomach  to  be  full  of  food,  and  the  serpent  tribe  are 
known  to  eat  to  repletion— sometimes  even  leaving  a 
uttle  in  their  throats  till  there  is  room  for  it  down 
below_ho>v  are  the  young  ones  to  get  in  ?  And  if  they 
tlid  get  m,  by  turning  something  else  out,  what  a  com- 
motion they  would  make  in  the  larder  running  in  and 
cut  every  two  minutes.  How  could  nature  carry  on 
as.  ceceaeary  and  cjuiet  operation— the  assimilation  of 


food  ?  She  never  committed  such  a  blunder  as  to  pro- 
vide a  retreat  that  was  not  always,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  available.  No  ;  for  a  hundred  reasons 
that  are  obvious  to  physiologists  the  young  vipers  are 
not  wanted  in  the  stomach — they  are  to  it  foreign 
bodies.  But  it  is  said  "  the  young  run  into  the  matern;U 
mouth."  The  testimony  on  this  head  is  weighty,  and 
may  not  be  disregarded.  Does  it  follow  that  they  go 
into  the  stomach  ?  Does  the  young  of  the  opossum 
go  into  the  stomach  when  it  scrambles  into  its  mother's 
pouch  ?  If  it  does  not,  it  may  be  at  least  admitted 
that  it  goes  very  near  it.  But  tell  us,  cry  the  impatient, 
where  do  the  juveniles  go  to  ?  truths  should  not  be  too 
hastily  jumped  at.  First,  catch  your  viper.  If  the 
young  ones  have  just  run  in,  so  much  the  better.  Then 
ascertain  whether  there  are  not  near  the  throat  two 
other  openings  which  lead  into  one  sack,  provided  for 
the  purpose,  and  into  which  they  can  go  to  avoid  danger, 
without  insulting  nature,  or  asking  the  old  viper  to 
breathe  into  its  stomach  for  their  special  accommodation. 
If,  therefore,  a  dissection,  conducted  it  may  be  at  the 
proper  period,  shall  establish  this  view,  then  will  all 
mystery  be  cleared  away,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
if  they  were  proved  to  go  into  the  stomach,  for  many 
questions  would  in  that  case  arise  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  solve  than  the  one  under  consideration. 
Henry  Chay/or,  Croft,  June  7. 

Rosa  Mane Uii.—Ahsenca  from  home  has  prevented 
ms  from  replying  earlier  to  Mr.  Rivers's  strictures  on 
my  remarks  on  the  Manettii  stock.  I  can  only  now  say 
that  I  discover  no  reason  to  chantje  my  opinion.  His 
great  experience  I  admit,'and  I  believe  that  no  practical 
horticulturist  of  the  age  has  done  more  to  advance  the 
interests  of  gardening.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  un- 
fortunate in  being  young,  it  is  a  misfortune  I  cannot 
help  ;  and  I  do  not  claim  more  credit  for  my  opinions 
than  they  are  entitled  to.  The  Manettii  stock  has. 
however,  had  five  or  six  years'  fair  and  unprejudiced 
trial  here,  and  my  first  letter  contained  an  honest — if  a 
mistaken — opinion  of  its  merits.  I  was  about  to  say 
more  in  support  of  it,  but  my  eye  has,  for  the  first  time, 
caught  sight  of  the  sensible  and  truthful  letter  of  Mr. 
John  Saul,  which  also  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  of 
the  8  th  of  .Tune.  To  this  letter  I  in  preference  refer. 
There  are  facts  and  reasons  there  evidently  the  result 
of  observation  and  study,  which  those  who  have  not 
seen  may  do  well  to  look  at,  and  those  who  have  may 
be  repaid  by  a  second  perusal.  To  the  next  point, 
"  Rosa  Manettii  "  is  unfortunate  in  his  autobiography. 
A  charge  of  egotism  is  the  least  serious  charge  I  have 
to  bring  against  him.  The  warm  imagination  engen- 
dered by  his  *'  charming  waters  and  sunny  skies  "  ap- 
pears to  have  led  him  far  astray  even  in  *'  foggy 
England."  When  I  hear  him  say  of  the  poor  soil  of 
Cheshunt — a  soU  dry,  harsh,  and  almost  destitute  of 
vegetable  matter — "  I  found  the  soil  very  rich,"  "  I  did 
not  want  so  rich  a  soil,"  what  answer  can  I  give  ?  As 
I  look  upon  his  sharp  broad  thorns,  and  hear  him  again 
state,  "  If  ever  you  wish  to  bud  me,  I  will  not  prick 
your  fingers,"  I  can  only  reply,  "  Oh  !  Signor,  I  dare 
not  trust  you.  I  judge  by  acts  and  not  by  woriis." 
"  However  fair  he  seems  to  be. 
Take  care, 
Lest  what  he  says  should  not  be  true. 
Beware ! 

Trust  him  not, 

He  is  fooliDK  thee."  W.  Paul. 

The  CucJcoo. — About  a  month  ago  I  heard,  and  men- 
tioned as  a  curious  circumstance,  the  peculiar  variety 
in  the  cuckoo's  note,  described  by  your  correspondent 
'•  Este."  The  bird  was  living  before  me,  and  alighting 
on  trees  and  hedges,  and  each  time  it  was  still  uttering 
its  new  cry  ;  the  effect  of  which  was  as  if  an  echo  were 
repeating    the    last   note  ;  thus   cuck-koo-koo.  Brecon, 

June  26. 1  heard  the  cuckoo  in  several   different 

places  yesterday  (June  26),  but  I  did  not  perceive  any 
change  in  its  note.  During  the  whole  of  the  season  of 
its  singing  its  note  is  occasionally  ciick-ciick-koo,  and 
sometimes  merely  click,  especially  when  taken  by  sur- 
prise, or   chased   by   a   magpie    or   a  hawk.    R.  M., 

near  Derby. The  change  of  note  in  the  cuckoo  is 

so  common  in  Gloucestershire  that  there  is  a  nursery 
rhyme  to  that  purport : 

*'  The  cuckoo  comes  in  Apiii, 
Sings  a  song  in  May  ; 
Then  in  June  another  tune. 
And  then  he  flies  away." — Elmesthee. 

The  change  of  the  usual   note  to  cuck-cuck   has 

been  repeatedly  noticed  by  myself  and  others  in  this 
county  (Norfolk),  and  a  friend  who  remarked  the  same 
circumstance  in  Surrey,  assures  me  that  it  is  by  no 
^eans  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  these  birds,  late  in 
the  season,  to  repeat  the  first  syllable  several  times  in 
succession,  leaving  the  usual  note  unfinished.   O.  C.  S. 

The  Cuckoo  altered  his  note  here  a  fortnight  ago 

or  more  to  ciic-ciic-ko5,  and  sometimes  ciickoo-ah. 
AT.  B.,  Canterbury,  July  3. 

Can  Grapes  be  Profitably  Cultivated  in  Pots  ?— I 
had  a  few  eyes  of  Hamburgh  and  Welbeck  Black  Tri- 
poli, which  I  put  into  pots  in  the  first  week  of  March, 
1849  ;  they  rooted  in  three  weeks,  and  were  potted  off 
singly.  At  the  end  of  28  days,  when  they  had  made 
four  leaves,  they  were  pinched  off  at  the  top,  the  lateral 
that  was  afterwards  produced  forming  the  fruiting 
plant.  The  12  plants  were  kept  in  a  strong  moist  heat 
of  from  70°  to  90°  ;  they  were  twice  shifted  during 
their  summer  growth,  aud  by  the  end  of  September 
they  had  each  made  17  feet  of  wood.  They  were  then 
removed  to  a  south  wall  ;  very  little  water  was  given 
them,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  they  were  put 
into  a  pit  hrated  by  hot  water.  They  broke  regularly 
from  the  pot  to  the  top  of  the  plant,  many  of  the  eyes 


showing  two  bunches  of  fruit,  and  some  of  the  plants 
had  30  bunches  on  them,  but  these  were  reduced  to 
seven  bunches  to  each  plant.  They  ripened  perfectly, 
and  I  commenced  cutting  on  the  12th  of  May.  When 
the  fruit  was  removed,  the  plants  were  liberally  sup. 
plied  with  strong  manure  water,  and  they  are  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  bear  a  good  crop  next  season.  River  Head, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

Ancient  Timber  Felling You  asked  me  if  I  could 

give  you  any  clue  to  old  records  of  the  time  of  felling 
timber,  in  this  country,  four  or  five  centuries  ago.  A 
few  days  since  I  lighted  upon  a  paper  of  Professor  de 
Morgan's,  in  the  "  Companion  to  the  British  Almanack 
for  1846  "  (pp.  1  to  31),  in  which  the  following  is  quotedj 
amongst  other  lines,  from  an  old  Almanack  of  1518  : 
"  NoTEaiBEB. — Pingnes  ditibue  anseres  November 
Vendo,  et  ligna  seeo  favente  luna," 
Now,  as  "favente  luna,"  it  it  alludes  to  the  idea  of 
timber  keeping  best  when  felled  at  a  particular  time  of 
the  moon,  must  refer  to  building,  not  burning  timber, 
I  imagine  the  above  extract  refers  to  timber  for  building 
purposes.  Moreover,  the  verse  may  be  taken  to  give 
the  practice  of  the  century  preceding  the  date  of  pubi- 
lication,  so  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  answers  your 
question.  "  Favente  luua  "  can  hardly  mean  by  moon- 
light, which  is  the  only  other  interpretation  that  occurs 
to  me.  J.  R. 

Remedy  for  the  Sting  of  a  Bee. — Spirits  of  wine  arO' 
stated  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  sting  of  a  bee.  A  hand> 
ful  of  common  garden  earth,  rather  moist,  applied 
immediately  over  the  sting,  like  a  poultice,  and  kept  ia- 
its  position  by  a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  part,  is  an 
equally  efficacious  cure.  If  necessary,  the  earth  may 
be  renewed,  when  it  becomes  dry,  but  the  first  applioa.^ 
tion  generally  removes  all  pain.  This  remedy  I  have 
frequently  tried  with  my  own  children,  and  always  witb 
entire  success.     O.  C.  S.,  Norfolk. 

The  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  wa?  founded  for  the 
relief  of  aged  and  indigent  gardeners,  and  such  is  poor  oLi 
Beach,  who  was  elected  a  pensioner  on  its  funds  a  few  daya 
ago.  It  is  now  about  65  years  since  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
leading  gardener  of  the  day,  and  he  has  followed  the  business 
all  his  life.  The  last  few  years  he  has  been  unable  to  work, 
through  the  many  infirmities  coasequen'".  on  old  age.  I  regret 
that  he  did  not  subscribe  to  the  iiistitution  ;  but  in  the  daya  of 
his  prosperity  it  did  not  exist,  and,  until  the  last  few  years,  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  was  not  extensively  known 
to  the  gardeners  of  this  country.  Beach  is  now  SO  years  old; 
his  poor  wife  was  ill  15  years  ;  the  little  money  he  saved  was 
unformnately  lost ;  his  character  has  always  been  very  good, 
and  1  feel  convinced  that  of  the  358  votes  which  were  polled  in 
his  favour,  he  would  have  had  every  one  of  them  had  the  persons 
who  gave  them  been  acquainted  with  him.  True  he  never  has- 
subscribed  one  farthing  to  the  funds  of  the  charity,  but  is  he 
to  be  left  to  starve  or  go  to  the  parish  ?  A  man  who  has  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  ot  the  day — who  has  weathered  the  storms 
of  8i)  winters.  Placing  such  a  man  ou  the  funds  of  the  institu. 
tiou  will  not  tend  to  ruin  the  charity,  but  to  promote  its  in. 
terests.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  subscribers  to  the  institu- 
tion should  in  general  vote  for  candidates  who  have  subscribed 
to  its  funds,  hut  this  should  not  be  compulsory;  we  give  our 
money,  not  to  a  benefit  clab,  but  to  a  benevolent  institution,  and 
we  should  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  whom  we  choose. 
Place  on  the  list  of  pensioners,  without  election,  the  man  who 
happens  to  have  subscribed  longest  to  the  funds  (be  his  cha- 
racter good  or  bad),  and  you  have  signed  the  death. warrant  of 
the  institution — itsduwnlalis  speedy  and  certain.  What  aged 
gardener  who  perhaps  hopes  in  a  few  years  to  enjoy  his  pension 
of  16i.  aycar,  would  then  commence  subscribing?  It  would 
immediately  occur  to  him  that  those  who  had  commenced 
subrcribiug  previously  would  have  the  prize,  and  he  would  have 
no  chauce ;  perhaps  he  has  been  more  steady  than  they, 
has  served  longer  and  in  better  situations,  has  a  better  cha- 
racter, but  all  to  no  purpose — they  happened  to  begin  sending 
up  their  annual  guineas  a  few  years  before  him — they  are 
elected — he  must  live  on  his  relations  if  he  has  any,  or  go  to 
the  parish  if  he  has  none.  No,  the  interests  of  the  charity 
would  be  served  in  a  far  greater  degree  if  the  committee  were- 
to  put  down  the  very  expensive  process  of  sending  circulars- 
(begging  letters  I  may  say)  to  each  subscriber,  praying  for 
votes.  Whoever  would  get  in,  under  the  present  system,  must 
do  it.  The  poor  fellow  who  has  five  or  ten  pounds  must 
spend  them  in  printing,  advertising,  aud  postage,  to  get  elected. 
If  he  ia  destitute  he  has  no  chance,  unless  he  can  get  his  friends 
to  assist  him.  It  the  committee  would  be  extremely  particular 
to  ascertain  all  particulars  of  the  character  and,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  life  ot  the  applicant,  before  they  admit  him  a  caudi. 
date,  and  from  these  full  particulars,  if  Mr.  Cutler  would  draw 
up  an  aec  uuc  of  the  maii  iu  the  voting  papers  (far  more 
voluminous  than  he  does  at  present),  stating  where  he  has 
lived,  how  many  years  in  each  place,  and  many  other  particu- 
lars, so  that  the  person  voting  could  form  a  pretty  accurate  es- 
timate of  the  man's  character  for  whom  he  was  voting,  and 
then  not  allow  any  one  to  send  circulars  ;  this  I  think  would 
tend  to  make  the  institution  mure  prosperous  thun  it  even  is  at 
present,  and  the  worthy  candidate,  though  very  poor,  would 
stand  an  equal  chance  with  the  man  wdo  had  a  tew  pounds  to 
fight  the  ba  tie  with.  The  Gai doners'  Benevolent  Institution 
is  thriving  now,  and  I  hope— I  sincerely  hope— it  will  continue  to- 
do  so.  What  I  can  do  for  it,  what  little  influence  I  may 
possess,  I  will  Use  for  its  benefit,  and  although  1  may,  in  con- 
juncliou  with  Messrs.  Garraway  aud  Co.,  of  Bristol,  "have 
achieved  an  unenviable  success"  by  assisting  by  our  votes  aud 
exertions  to  place  Beach  (a  non-subscribei)  on  the  pension  list, 
I  conscientiously  believe  that  if  you  search  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers through,  you  will  not  find  a  more  upright  worthy  old 
man,  nor  one  more  gratetul  to  the  subscribers  and  triends  of 
the  institution,  who  have  kindly  placed  him  a  pensioner  on. 
their  bounty.  J,  C.  Wheeler,  Kingsho^m  Nursery,  Qioucester. 


Royal  Botanic,  Regent's  Park.  July  3.— A  larpe  oamber  of 
Pelargoniums,  a  good  display  of  OichiUs,  maoj  wt^li-cuUivated 
stove  aud  greeohouse  plants,  good  coUectioos  of  Cape  Heaths, 
aud  some  Cacti  «ere  assembled  ou  tuis  occasion,  aud  there  was 
an  extensive  exhibition  of  truit. 

In  collection^,  of  30  StoVE  and  Geeenhouse  Plants,  the  first 
prize  waa  thii  time  awarded  to  Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to  U.  Coljer,  Esq,, 
uf  Daitiord,  for  bt-autitul  plants  of  Ailamanda  catbartica, 
Schottii,  an  jgrandiHura  ;  Dipladeoiaspleadens  and  crassinoda, 
four  well-maiiage^i  Cype  Heaths,  Cyrtoceraa  rtflexum,  Roade> 
Ifetia  specio-a,  JE  h  uea  fulgeas,  with  four  tiuwer-spikea  ; 
four  Everlastings,  two  Vuicas,  Crowea  saligna,  Pranciecea 
aiigusca,  Spheuotoma  Rruciiis,  Ixora  cocuinea,  beautifully 
grown  and  fliwered ;  LescheDauUia  formosa,  a  spreading 
Pol>'gala  cordifolia,  Kalusanthes  cocciaea,  Ixora  crocata,. 
Epacris  miniata,  and  two  Clerodenr  rons.  Mrs.  Lawrence's 
group,  which  was  second,  contained  Allamanda  caihartica. 
Schottii  and  graudidora ;  two  ver^  hne  plants  of  Stephaaotia 
floribunda,  Pavetta  caSra,  insufficiently  ia  bloom;  two  capital 
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flpecimens  uf  j-ollya  liueiiris.  a  lar^e  Burchelli'i  capensis,  three 
Cape  Heaths,  Ixora  coccinea,  and  a  splendidly  flowered  I. 
javanica,  Pimeloa  decusaata,  Phcenocoma  proliferura,  two 
ViDcas,  FraaciBcea  acuminata  and  anfiu=>ta.  Crowea  saligna, 
Aphelexis  maorantha.  Kalosanthes  vcr-^icolor,  a  small  Gar- 
doquia  Hookeri.  Splienotnma  gracilis,  a  Cierodendron,  and  one 
or  two  plants  of  less  iinportauce.  Another  collection  of  30  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Stanly,  pr.  lo  H.  Berena,  Esq.,  but  among  these 
Tve  did  not  observe  anything  remarkable. 

In  the  collections  of  20  iStote  and  GfiEENHonsE  Plants,  Mr, 
Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart,,  was  first.  His  group  con- 
tained good  examples  of  Stepbanotis  floribunda,  Allamanda 
cathartica.Mcrosiiierosfl'tribunduB,  Erica  Massoni,  iEschynan- 
thug  puicher,  Tx'  Ta  coccioea,  Pteroma  e)egans,  not  nearly  at  its 
test  as  regards  bluom  ;  and  Echites  atropurpurea. — Mr.  Ta^  lor, 
gr.  to  J.  Cost:r,  Esq.,  was  second,  with  Phsenocoma  prolife- 
rum,  Dipladenia  craasinoda,  Ixora  coccinea,  Allamanda 
Schottii  and  cathartiea,  in  good  condition  ;  the  charming 
Erica  metulseflora  bicolor,  a  small  Tristania  ueriifolia.  Azalea 
Gledstanesi,  a  variety  of  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  an  Ever- 
lasting, Cyrtoceras  reflexum.  Erica  Cavendishii,  and  Spheno- 
toma  gracilis. 

Various  groups  of  10  Stote  and  Gheenhodse  Plants  were 
produced.  A  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Williams,  gr.  to 
iliss  Traill,  of  Bromley,  for  Allamanda  Schottii,  Ixora 
coccinea,  Phaenocuma  proliferum,  the  blue  Leschenaultia  and 
L.  formosa,  Pimelea  Hendersonl  aad  decussata,  Rondeletia 
speciosa,  Polygala  cordifolia,  and  the  larger  variety  of  Kalo- 
fianthea  coccinea  —  Second,  Mr.  Croxf'ord,  who  had  good 
plants  of  Phienofoma  proliferum  and  Kalosanthes  coccinea. — 
Perhaps  the  best  of  Mr.  Laybank's  plants  were  Pimelea  decus- 
sata, Gompholobium  splendens,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  Alla- 
manda cathartiea,  Boronia  serrulata,  an  Everlastinir,  Erica 
depressa,  and  Posoqaeria  versicolor. — Mr.  Speedj  who  was 
fourth,  had  fair  examples  of  Allamanda  cathartiea,  Schubertia 
graveolens,  Diptadenia  crassinoda,  and  Chironiaglutioosa, 

Oechids  were,  as  usual,  arranged  on  one  side  of  a  long  tent, 
behind  the  Pelargoniums,  and  had  a  good  efftct.  In  collections 
of  25  plants  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  was  first.  His 
plants  consisted  of  Aerides  quinquevulDera,  iosutEciently  ad- 
vanced in  bloom  ;  a  large  A.  odoratum,  and  A.  maculosum, 
Cymbidium  pendulum,  Maxillaria  teuuifolia,  the  large  flowered 
Phalseaupsis,  Cycni>ches  ventiicosum  and  Egertonianum,  but 
not  on  the  same  plant,  as  sometimes  happens  ;  Epidendrum 
alatam,  vitellinum.  and  verrucosum  ;  the  charming  Saccula- 
bium  Blumei  and  S.  guttatum.  Lielia  majalis,  with  two 
flowers;  a  pretty  well-flowered  Sobralia  macrantba,  Odonto- 
glossum  Kaivvinskii.  Vanda  Batemanui,  Oncidium  Lawrence- 
anum,  the  curious  Cirrhoea  fusco-lutea,  Anguloa  uniflora,  wich 
some  13  ivory  fthice  biossoms  all  open  at  once  ;  Lycaste  tetra- 
gona,  the  bearded  Ladj's  Slipper,  and  Brassia  Lawrenceanum. 
Mr.  William'*,  gr.  to  C.  B.  Warner,  E.-q.,  of  Hoddtsdoo,  was 
second.  This  group  comprised  two  fine  plants  of  Aerides 
odoratum,  and  its  purple  variety  ;  aUo  A.  maculosum,  affiae, 
and  roseum  ;  Dendi  obium  moschatum,  densifiurum,  and 
secundum  ;  Oncidium  pulvinatuin,  Epidendrum  verrucosum, 
Saccolabtum  guttafum,  Bra&sia  WrajiE  and  Lanceanum,  the 
bearded  Lady's  Slipper,  Broughtooia  sanguinea,  the  larger 
flowered  Butterfly  plant,  and  a  well  bloomed  Barkeria  specta- 
bilis,  a  plant  that  few  manage  well. 

In  collections  of  i5  Orculds  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Blake,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Scbrdder,  Esq.,  lor  Galeandra  Baueri, 
Oncidium  putvinatum,  Pbaljenopsis  grandiflora,  a  large  Aerides 
odoratum,  Calanthe  masuca,  wiih  three  spikes  of  purplish  lilac 
flowers ;  Cattieya  Mossik,  Vanda  teres,  the  rare  white  blossomed 
BurJingtonia  vtmusta,  Angrieeum  caudatam,  Dendrobium 
chrysanihum,  a  pale  variety  of  Aciueta  Humboldti,  Trioho- 
pilia  tortiiis,  and  Vanda  tricolor.  —  In  Messrs.  Rollissou's 
group  of  15  we  remarked  a  variety  of  Stauhopea  maculata, 
also  S.  tjgrina,  Cattleya  Mossiie,  and  the  beautiful  C.  Har- 
risonise,  ttie  euiious  long  green-tailed  Deudrochilum  filiforme, 
Oncidium  Lanceanum  and  pulvinatum,  the  large.tiowered 
variety  of  Phaiieiiupsis.  Broughtonia  fiangumea,  Aerides  quin- 
quevulnera,  a  finely  bl-issomed  specimen  of  Miltonia  spectabilis, 
Calanthe  veratiifolia,  the  scarce  jellow-fluwered  Peristeria 
cerina,  and  Burlingtonia  venusta. 

CoUeciions  of  10  Oecbids  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Barnes, 
gr,  to  H.  Hanbury,  E.-q.,  and  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck.— 
Mr.  Barnes  sent  Oucioium  pulvinatum,  Atrides  aflBne  and 
odoratum,  Stauhopea  tigrina,  Angrcecuoi  caudatum,  Brassia 
"Wrayse,  the  large  flowered  Phalaenupsis,  Barkeria  melano- 
cauloD,  Saccolabmm  Blumei,  and  a  good  Oncidium  Lan- 
ceanum.— Mr.  Beck's  plants  consisted  of  tbe  larger  variety  of 
Oncidium  ampliatom,  O.  luridum,  and  Uarrif-oniffi,  Dendro- 
bium secundum,  finely  coloured  ;  Cattleya  Moisias,  Epiden- 
drum vitellinum,  caloetiilum,  and  pbceniceum  ;  Aerides  odora- 
tum, and  Galeandia  Baueri. —  Mr.  M.^lam  sent  a  handsome 
Cypripediuro,  apparently  a  variety  of  "C.  barbatnm  ;  Mr.  Ltd- 
diges  S  iccolabium  Blumei,  and  Aerides  suavisiasimum. — Mr. 
Barnes  had  the  rose-coloured  Phalaenopsis, 

Cape  Heaths,  iu  collections  of  15.— Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  J. 
Quilter.Esq.jif  Norwood,  was  first  wiih  good  plants  of  ventricosi 
grandiflura  and  v.  magnitica,  tUe  large  variety  of  jubata, 
Shanno!ii,  a  large  plant  of  tricolor,  retorta  major,  large  and 
fine ;  metulaeflora,  a  large  Cavendishii,  tricolor  eJegana, 
t.  rosea,  and  t.  Leeana,  Massoni,  ampullacea,  Bergiaua,  a 
pretty  Heath  covered  with  small  round  purple  bells,  and  a 
variety  of  obbata. — Mr.  Rucker's  collectivm  was  placed  second. 
It  consisted  of  obbata  (Veiich's),  a  charming  kind  ;  the  larger 
varieiy  of  tricolor,  t.  splendens,  t.  speci-'sa,  and  t.  Dunbariana, 
Cavendishii,  vemricosa  Bothwelliaiia,  Parmentieri  rosea,  iu- 
flata,  retorta  major,  eximia,  and  Veruoni  — Among  Nui'sery- 
men  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Epp^,  in  whose  group 
■were  good  exampiss  of  Wilsonii,  tricolor  Leeana,  t,  superba, 
t.  Jaiksoni.  Shannoni,  and  Cavendishii ;  second,  to  Messrs. 
Ilolli!-son,  for  metulaflora  bicolor,  a  variety  of  ferruginea, 
mutabilis,  two  varieties  of  ampullacea,  Savileana,  a  small 
flowered  profuse  blooming  Heath,  jubata  multiflora,  and  viri- 
diflora.  A  collection  of  12  was  also  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Pamplin. — In  six  plants  tbe  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr, 
■Williams,  gr.  to  Mias  Traill,  for  Lee's  tricutor,  ventricosa 
superba,  Slianooni,  Cavendishii,  jat^minifiora  alba,  and  Ciu- 
siana  ;  second,  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.,  for  tricolor 
elegans,  viridiflora,  jtsminiflora  albj,  prioceps,  and  Caven- 
dishii. One  or  two  other  collections  were  produced,  but  they 
were  infeiiur  to  those  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Among  Single  Specimens  tbe  best  were  large  and  beautiful 
plants  of  Slephau'>tia  floribunda  from  Mr.  Way,  trr.  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  and  Leschenaultia  furmosa  from  Mr.  Williams,  gr. 
to  MiSB  Traill.  Mr.  Dennett  had  also  a  nice  Kalosanthes  coc- 
cinea ;  Mr.  Kinghorn  Leschenaultia  arcuata,  a  singular  lookit>g 
species,  and  there  were  one  or  two  other  good  plants  shown 
under  this  bead. 

In  New  Plants  the  first  prize  was  given  to  a  very  fine  spe- 
oimen  of  Ixora  javanica  from  Mrs.  Lawrence's  garden  at 
Ealing  Park,  and  equal  prizes  to  Ipomoea  limbata,  a  pretty 
species,  purple  margiued  with  white,  from  Mestrs.  Rollisson  ; 
Begoniaciunabarina,  frum  Messrs.  Henderson  ;  Heujiaudra  pun- 
gens  ;  a  lilac  tluwtrcd  greenhouse  plant  trom  Mr.  Henderson, 
St.  Juhu*6  Wond,  and  Magnolia fiagrantissima  and  Thyrsacan- 
thus  bracteolatus  from  Messrs.  Rollisson. 

Pelargonidms,  as  we  have  already  stated,  were  plentiful, 
and  in  good  condition.  Twelve  new  varieties,  Amateurs,  equal 
prizes  to  Mr.  Cock  and  Mr.  Stains.  The  former  had  Princess, 
Pictum,  Centurion,  Paragon,  Avenger,  Salamander,  Victory, 
Pearl,  Lalla  Rookh,  Firebrand,  Mars,  and  Kosamond.  Mr. 
Staiua  sent  Clariuda,  Gipsy  Bride,  Constance,  Armada, 
Princess,  Forget-me-Not,  Ariel,  Lamartxne,  Orion,  Bertha, 
Victory,  and  Painted  Lady  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  Robinson,  for  Paragon, 
Senator,  Roweoa,-  Blaek  Prince,  Forget-mc-Not,  Zenobia, 
Titus,  Media,  Salamander,  Rosetta,  Cassandra,  and  Mars. 
Nurserymen ;  Ist,  to  Mr,  Dobson,  gr,  to  Mr.  Beck,  for  Hilas, 


Mont  Blanc,  Diana,  Promise,  Cassandra,  Seedling,  Painter, 
Vanguard,  Exhibitor,  Sarah,  Rosalind,  and  Cuyp  ;  2d,  to  Mr. 
Gaines,  for  Negress,  Scar,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Nobilissimum, 
Salamander,  Mars,  Sylvia,  Grandiflorura,  and  Field  Marshal ; 
3d,  to  Mr.  Bragg,  Slough,  for  Star,  Magnet,  Orion,  Ondine, 
Conspicuum,  Lady  Somerville,  Norah,  Marian,  Alderman, 
Azure,  Ariel,  and  Lord  Gough.  Six  varieties :  Ist,  to  Mr. 
Parker,  gr.  to  J.  11.  Oughton,  Esq.,  for  Ackbar,  Dorcas, 
Centurion,  Forget-me-Not,  Emperor,  and  Pearl.  "Fancies:" 
1st,  to  Mr.  Robinson,  for  Madam  Miellez,  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
Queen  superb,  Anais,  Defiance,  and  Reine  de  Francais ;  2d, 
to  Mr,  Stains,  for  Fairy  Queen,  Bouquet  tout  fait.  Queen 
superb,  Kate,  Medusa,  Reine  de  Francaie.  Mr.  Gaines  bad 
Wintonia,  Lady  St.  Germains,  Queen  superb,  Orestes,  Virgil, 
and  Hero  of  Surrey.  "Capes:"  1st,  to  Mr.  Stains,  for 
Ardens  major,  bicolor,  quinquevulnerum,  Blandfordianum, 
bipionatifidum,  Ardens,  and  bicolor  roseum ;  2d,  to  Mr. 
Parker,  for  fulgidum,  glaucum,  Blandfordianum,  erectum,  te- 
tragonum,  flexuosum,  glaucifolium,  and  reniforme.  A  collec- 
tion of  Cape  Pelargoniums  was  also  produced  by  Mr,  Hender- 
son, of  St.  John's-wood. 

Calceolarias  :  The  best  came  from  Messrs.  Henderson,  of 
Pine-apple-place.  They  consisted  of  Falconridge,  Nell  Gvpynne, 
Laura,  elegans.  Black  Agnes,  and  Catherine  Seaton. 

Cut  Roses  were  exhibited  in  large  quantities  ;  they  filled  one 
side  ofalong  tent.  Collections  of  100  each  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
Lane,  Paul,  and  Francis,  and  boxes  of  5)  by  Messrs.  Barnes, 
Terry,  Parsons,  and  Rowland.  In  general,  they  maintained 
their  condition  well  throughout  the  day,  and  proved  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  show.  Some  new  Roses  were 
produced ;  but  these  we  expect  to  see  again,  and  under  more 
advantageous  circumstances. 

Among  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  and  Verbenas  we  did  not  re- 
mark much  novelty  ;  among  the  latter  we,  however,  observed 
a  very  large  blue  variety  called  Mrs.  Mills,  from  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough  ;  and  good  examples  of  well-known  flowers  were  not 
wanting  in  the  other  classes. 

Pinks  were  numerous  and  large,  tut  dull  in  colour,  it  being 
late  in  the  season  fur  them.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  for  Whipper-in  (Smith), 
Great  Britain  (Ward),  Diana  (Smitb\  George  Glenny  (Bragg), 
Lola  Moutes  (Costar),  Narbornugh  Buck  (Maclean),  Criterion 
(Maclean).  Sappho  (Turner}.  Queen  of  England  ^Hale),  Hunts- 
man (Smith).  Dr.  Daubeny  (Kirtland),  and  Lord  Valentia(Kirt- 
laud)  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough.  Certificates  of  Merit  to 
J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  HoUoway,  and  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury. 

PicoTEES. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Mary  (DodwelH, 
Constance  (May),  Marris's  Seedling  Mary  (P^irkinson),  Sylph 
(Headley),  Heroine  (Tonell),  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Matthews).  Juno 
(Matthews),  General  Jackson  (Burrougher),  Beauty  (Shaw), 
Prince  Albert  (Crask),  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (Burroughe5) ; 
2d,  to  Mr.  Newhall,  Woolwich. 

Cahnation?. — 1st,  to  Mr.  Willmer,  Sunburj  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  New- 
hall,  Woolwich. 

Pansies  were  shown,  and  two  prizes  awarded,  but  in  July 
there  is  neither  beauty  nor  interest  attached  to  them. 

Seedling  Flohists'  Flowers. — Pinks  :  Sappho  (12  blooms), 
shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  was  veiy  evenly  lact^d,  :  moolh  on  the 
edges,  good  size,  and,  we  should  say,  a  constant  variety,  from 
the  number  of  blooms  which  have  been  shown  of  it.  Hunts- 
man, by  the  same  grower,  very  smooth  stout  petal,  laced  with 
rnsy  purple  ;  both  had  Certificates.  —  Picotees  :  Dodwell'e 
Mary,  light  red  edge;  large  fine  variety,  of  good  substance. 
Fellowes's  Prince  Arthur,  medium  purple  edge,  good  white,  full 
flower,  without  bars  or  spots  of  any  kind. — In  Carnations 
there  was  a  very  good  rose  flake  called  May's  Romeo.  There 
was  a  large  display  of  seedling  fancy  Pelargoniums  of  various 
degrees  of  merit,  but  great  sameness  pervaded  the  majority  of 
them.  The  judges  did  not  risk  an  opinion  by  selecting  any  for 
Certificates.  A  pretty  light  seedling  Fuchsia,  named  Bank's 
Expansion,  possessed  fair  properties,  beinir  of  good  habit,  stout, 
and  having  the  colours  strongly  contrasted. 

The  Fedit  consisted  of  3G  Pine-apples,  more  than  50  dishes 
of  Grapes,  upwards  of  40  ditto  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and 
several  exhibitions  of  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  other  fruit-t!. 
A  miscellaneous  collection  was  produced  by  Mr.  Fleming,  gr. 
to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham,  It  eont;iiued  a  good 
Providence  Piue-apple,  Noblesse  Peaches,  May  Duke  Cherries, 
a  dish  of  Grapes,  and  another  of  Figs.  The  best  six  Pine- 
apples were  lurnished  by  Mr.  Bray,  gr.  to  E.  Lousada,  Esq., 
and  a  similar  group  was  contributed  by  Mr.  M'Ewen,  gr.  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  Arundel.  Mr.  Jackson,  gr.  to  H. 
Beaufoy,  Esq.,  sent  a  Trinidad  Pine,  a  perfect  pyramid  up- 
wards of  a  foot  in  height.  A  Providence,  weighing  7  lbs. 
8  oz.,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Fleming.  Ripley  Queens, 
beautifully  swelled  and  ripened,  were  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Bailey,  of  Belgrave-square,  and  good  fruit  of  the  same 
variety  of  Pine-apple  were  produced  by  Mr.  Drummond  and 
Mr.  Spencer.  Grapes:  Muscats  were  generally  unripe;  but 
there  were  some  good  Black  Ilamburgbs,  and  one  or  two 
excellent  bunches  of  West's  St.  Peter's.  The  best  three  dishes 
came  from  Mr.  Smith,  Dulwich  ;  these  were  Black  Hamburghs, 
Black  Prince,  and  Muscadine.  The  best  dishes  of  "12  lbs.*' 
came  from  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart., 
and  Mr.  Venibles,  gr.  to  G.  Solomon,  Esq.,  Peckham  Rye,  the 
sort  in  both  cases  being  Black  Hamburgh.  The  best  eingle 
dish  of  three  bunches  came  from  Mr.  Holmes,  gr.  to  E.  Garrod, 
Esq  ,  Putney  Heath.  The  best  dish  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  M*Intosh;  the  next  best  by  Mr. 
Kemp,  gr.  to  Mrs.  GrilUon,  East  Acton  ;  and  Jfr.  TurnbuU 
took  a  third  prize  with  a  dish  of  gojd  Cannon  Hall  Muscats.  For 
White  Fronticnans,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Mofi^at ; 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Bain  took  second  prizes  for  some  well- 
grown  White  Muscadines.  Mr.  Henderson  was  awarded  a  first 
prize  for  excellent  Red  Frontignans.  Peathes  and  Nectarines  ; 
For  the  best  four  dishes,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Oughtcn,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Foggo,  gr.  to  the  ilarquis  of  Abercorn,  Staumore 
Priory  (equal)  ;  third  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Munro,  gr.  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  Mr.  Slowe.  Mr.  M'Intosh  was  firnt  for 
the  best  two  dishes.  Cherries  :  Mr.  Snow,  gr.  to  Earl  de 
Grey,  had  some  beautiful  Guignes,  for  which  the  first  prize 
was  awarded.  Strawberries  :  In  this  class  the  successful 
competitors  were  Mr.  Ljdiard  (1st),  market  gardener,  Bath  ; 
and  Mr.  Kimberly,  Coventry.  Melons  :  The  first  prize,  lor  a 
green-fleshed  variety,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  H.  Han- 
bury, Esq. ;  Mr.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Watson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Trad- 
well,  Norwoid,  were  equal  second  ;  while  a  certificate  of  merit 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gerrie,  gr.  to  Sir  John  Cathcart,  Bart., 
and  also  to  Mr.  Monro,  gi',  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  Colney  Hatch.  The 
best  scarlet-fleshed  sort  was  produced  by  Mr.  Weir,  gr.  to  J. 
Hoiigson,  E.-^q.  Of  Tropical  Fruits,  Mr.  Ivison,  gr.  to  the 
Ducbess  Dowager  of  Northumberland,  Sjon  House,  sent  speci- 
mens of  Vanilla,  Carica  Papaya,  Miristica  moschata,  Xantho- 
cbymus  picturius,  and  Phyt^alis  peruvianus.  Mr.  Williams, 
gr.  to  J.  Lenhouse,  Esq.,  Maryport,  sent  some  large  fruit 
of  Stepbanotis  floribunda,  and  Mr.  Bray  Lad  a  collection  of 
Citrons.  

Slough  Pink  Show,  July  1. — At  this  meeting  flowers  were 
not  abundant ;  the  best  examples  were  Whipper-in,  Nar- 
horough  Buck,  Diana,  Lola  Montez  (fine),  Harriett,  Alfred 
Morison,  Criterion,  Goliah,  and  a  seedling  by  Turner  named 
"  Sappbo."  Some  Pansies  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hunt,  but 
they  were  somewhat  out  of  character. 

Moore's  Handbook  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  GUsnevin  (Dublio,  12mo),  13  a 
useful  account  of    this   important  institution,  by  its 


present  curator.  We  scarcely  need  say  that  the  Garden 
of  Glaanevia  is  one  of  the  most  worth  seeing  of  all  the 
objects  to  be  examined  by  the  visitor  to  Dublin. 


The  Finchley  Manual  of  Industry.     No.  II.     Gar- 
dening (18mo,  London) The  plan  of  this  little  book 

is  better  than  its  execution.  Cottagers'  children  are  to 
be  taught  practical  knowledge,  instead  of  the  useless 
stuff  with  which  it  is  the  custom  to  cram  country  lads. 
Nothing  can  be  better  in  principle.  They  are  to  be 
taught  by  the  system  of  question  and  answer.  The  plan 
is  still  good.  The  matter  taught  must  be  plain,  simple, 
and  of  daily  application.  Still  quite  right.  But  the 
information,  however  plain  and  simple,  must  be  strictly 
true  ;  otherwise  teaching  does  more  hartn  than  goo^ 
and  here  we  complain  of  the  author  of  the  "  Finchley 
Manual."  Surely,  he  can  hardly  mean  that  such  a 
paragraph  as  this  ia  fit  for  children  (of  any  age) :  "  Q. 
What  ia  a  tuber  I  A.  A  sort  of  round  swelled  root,  or 
knob,  like  one  of  the  roots  of  a  Potato,  &c. ;  and 
plants  producing  such  roots  are  termed  tuberous. — Q. 
How  many  tubers,  or  under-ground  stems,  are  reckoned, 
&c.  A.  Omitting  the  Salsafy,  the  Scorzonera,  and  the 
Skirret,  which  are  now  only  cultivated  on  the  Continent 
and  in  gentlemen's  gardens,  their  number  is  nine,  and 
they  are  mostly  mentioned  as  roots  :  the  Potato,  Turnip, 
Carrot,  Parsnip,  Beet,  Radish,  Jerusalem  Artichoke, 
Horseradish,  and  Hamburgh  Parsley."  We  must 
really  protest  against  this  sort  of  teaching  ( ! )  The  child 
is  first  told  that  a  tuber  is  a  "sort  of  root,"  which  it  ia 
not ;  then  he  is  informed  that  it  is  an  "  under-ground 
stem,"  which  is  true ;  and,  finally,  he  is  taught  that  12 
common  esculents  are  tubers,  which  is  false,  almost  all 
of  them  being  true  roots.  To  what  advantage  con- 
fusion like  this  is  expected  to  lead  we  must  confess  our 
inability  to  comprehend. 


Frazer's  Hand-book  for  Ireland  (2d  edition,  Dublin), 
will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  road  book  to  tourists,  for 
whom  it  is  chiefly  intended,  and  gazetteer  for  those 
whose  pursuits  lead  them  to  inquire  into  Irish  localities 
without  visiting  them.  In  the  Appendix  is  a  short 
memorandum  by  Dr.  Mackay, concerning  Irish  botany; 
but  we  would  suggest  to  the  intelligent  editor  of  the 
work  that  he  would  do  well,  in  a  future  edition,  to 
make  natural  history  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  to  in- 
troduce it  into  the  body  of  his  book.  Many  a  tourist 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  rare  plants,  insects,  »&c.,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  place  he  passes  through,  aud  what  are 
its  mineral  and  geological  features. 


The  late  Professor  Kunth's  Enumeratio  Plantarum 
has  reached  a  fifth  volume.  It  contains  an  account  of 
AsparaginecB,  Smilacinea,  Lapageriece,  Roxburghiacece, 
HerreriecB,  Ophiopogone<B,  AspidistrecB,  Dioscorinets^ 
TaccacecB,  and  AmarylUdete  ;  a  set  of  names  which  we 
recommend  to  the  cou&ideration  of  those  gentlemen  who 
think  that  technical  natural  history  can  be  made  accept- 
able to  the  mass  of  the  community.  The  volume  con- 
tains 908  pages. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. — The  object  of 
greatest  attraction  here  at  present  is  the  Victoria  Regia, 
which  has  been  in  flower  for  more  than  a  fortnight  past, 
and  it  promises  to  keep  on  blooming  for  some  time  yet 
to  come.  When  we  saw  it,  about  6  o'clock  on  Monday 
last,  one  blossom  bud  was  just  beginning  to  open,  and 
there  was  another  beside  it  in  a  less  forward  condition. 
A  low  span  roofed  stove,  stated  to  have  been  formerly 
an  Orchid  house,  has  been  converted  into  a  tropical 
aquariurn,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Victoria,  and 
some  other  stove  aquatics.  The  centre  of  a  large 
square  slate  tank  is  occupied  by  this  splendid  inhabitant 
of  the  waters  ;  and  round  the  sides  and  ends  are  red, 
blue,  and  white  Water-Lilies,  Euryale  ferox,  the  slender 
Grass-like  Vallisueria  spiralis,  and  examples  in  flower 
of  that  beautiful  water  plant  of  the  East  Indies, 
Nelumbium  speciosum.  The  leaves  of  the  Victoria 
are  small,  the  largest  measuring  only  about 
34  feet  in  diameter,  and  they  all  want  the  finely 
turned-up  rim,  and  healthy  rich  green  colour 
of  the  magnificent  foliage  of  the  plants  at  Syon  or  Chata- 
worth.  The  tauk  in  wliich  it  grows  is  supplied,  we  be- 
lieve, wiih  Thames  water,  which  keeps  flowing  con- 
tinuously into  it  from  a  small  pipe  near  its  side,  and 
passing  off  by  a  waste  pipe  in  another  quarter.  Before 
the  Thames  water  was  led  on,  the  plant  did  not  thrive  ; 
and  its  not  blossoming  sooner  here  than  it  has  done  is 
attributed,  in  the  "  Guide  to  the  Gardens,"  lo  the  water 
in  which  it  was  at  first  placed  being  unsuitable  for  its 
healthy  development.  One  of  the  Coccolobas  (C.  macro- 
phylla)  is  in  flower  m  the  large  Palm-stove,  and  is 
really  very  handsome.  The  spike  of  flowers  is  upwards 
of  2  feet  in  length,  bright  crimson,  and,  when  looked  at 
against  the  massive  foliage  of  the  rich  tropical  vegeta- 
tion which  the  house  everywhere  contains,  has  a 
striking  effect.  The  height  of  the  plant,  and  flowep- 
■«pik6  together  could  not  be  less  than  from  10  to  12  feet. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.  J 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

DiscoNTiNDE  stopping  the  shoots  of  Vincas,  Euphor- 
bias, Poinsettias,  Gesneras,  Erauthemums,  and  other 
plants  of  similir  habits,  which  are  designed  for  autumn 
or  winter  flowering  ;  and  attend  duly  to  potting,  water- 
ing, and  regulating  the  heat  and  moisture.  Light  and 
r  are  indispensable  for  the  ripening  of  the  shoots  p£ 
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these,  and  of  oiher  plants  grown  lor  the  Bame  purpose. 
Amongst  these,  one  of  tlie  most  useful  is  the  Linum 
Irigynum,  which  produces  large  clear  jellow  flowers  in 
great  ahundance  during  the  winter.  As  the  tender 
kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  complete  their  growth,  they 
may  be  set  by  themselves  in  houses  or  frames,  of  which 
the'sashes  can  be  easily  put  en  or  removed.  In  such  a 
situation  they  can  be  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air, 
but  at  the  same  time  may  be  covered  when  the  weather 
is  excessively  wet.  In  staging  the  plants,  they  should 
be  so  arranged  that  they  shall  shade  only  the 
pots  of  those  which  are  behind  them.  The  hardier 
kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  may  be  set  in  the  open 
air,  without  any  kind  of  shading.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  place  established  plants  behind  a  north 
wall,  during  any  portion  of  the  summer,  as  if  they  were 
faking  their  season  of  repose  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  essential  that  the  pots  be  protected  from  the  sun. 
When  the  plants  are  necessarily  put  out  of  doors  during 
this  season,  they  should  be  plunged  in  beds  of  sifted 
coal-ashes  ;  but  take  care  to  place  them  far  enough 
apart  to  ensure  a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst  them. 
The  training  of  conservatory  climbers  should  be  regu- 
larly attend  to,  avoiding  looseness  or  negligence,  but 
still  leaving  them  to  bang  in  graceful  festoons  from  the 
roof.  Maintain  the  plants  in  a  healthy  vigorous  state 
by  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure,  as  it  is  im- 
portant by  every  possible  means  to  provide  an  exten- 
sive in-doors  display  of  floral  beauty  for  the  late  autumn 
months,  in  some  measure  to  compensate  for  the  sudden 
prostration  which  will  then  take  place  in  the  open 
garden.  Use  the  syringe  more  sparingly,  except  in 
very  fine  weather,  and  at  all  times  apply  it  early 
enough  in  the  day  to  allow  the  superabundant  moisture 
to  pass  off  before  night.  Propagate  choice  Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias,  &c.,  by  cuttings  or  offsets  from  the  old 
plants,  taking  care  that  they  are  free  from  the  greeu-fly 
or  other  insecta.  Make  another  sowing  of  Chinese 
Primiolas  to  flower  in  small  pots. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
Pineries. — Having  selected,  to  meet  the  demand  in 
winter  and  early  spring,  those  plants  which  are  now 
showing  or  flowering,  and  those  which  shortly  promise 
to  follow  their  example,  a  portion  of  the  strongest  and 
best  rooted  of  those  remaining  should  be  picked  out  to 
succeed  them  ;  these  should  be  potted  immediately  if 
they  require  it,  and  grown  on  steadily,  without  any 
check ;  any  of  the  smaller  plants  which  are  in  imme- 
diate need  of  potting,  should  also  be  attended  to.  Keep 
up  an  uninterrupted  succession,  by  planting  a  few 
suckers  occasionally  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Where 
the  planting  out  system  is  practised,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  the  succession  if  all  vacancies  are 
filled  up  as  they  occur  with  the  best  plants  selected 
from  among  the  succession.  Vineries. — As  the  Black 
Hamburgh  Grape  is  so  liable  to  shrivel  after  it  is 
ripened,  and  as  it  is  thereby  deteriorated  in  quality,  it 
is  advisable  to  shade  them  during  very  hot  sunshine. 
Where  the  crops  are  swelling  let  the  state  of  the 
borders  be  frequently  examined,  especially  of  those 
which  are  covered  with  tarpauling  or  other  material. 
If  the  soil  is  dry  let  the  surface  be  carefully  loosened 
with  a  fork,  and  watered  with  liquid  manure.  Examine 
the  bunches  of  swelling  crops,  thin  crowded  clusters, 
and  remove  any  small  berries,  which  will  only  spoil  the 
sample  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain.  Peach  Houses. 
— Admit  a  free  circulation  of  ah-  through  all  the  houses 
during  6ne  weather  ;  but  where  the  fruit  is  just  ripen- 
ing,  ventilatmg  during  the  night  and  in  damp  weather 
should  be  effected  by  means  of  the  front,  keepmg  the 
top  sashes  closed  to  prevent  damp  cold  dews  from  setting 
on  the  fruit.  The  foliage  in  the  early  houses  should  be 
kept  in  a  healthy  state  as  long  as  possible  by  syringing, 
and  guarding  against  insect  depredators.  I 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Remove  suckers  from  Rose  trees,  and  stop  all  gross 
shoots  on  the  summer  flowering  kinds.  Employ  mulch- 
ing as  a  means  of  protecting  the  soil  from  evaporation 
during  summer,  and  especially  round  standard  Roses 
and  other  choice  shrubs,  whose  leaves  afford  little  or 
no  shade.  Leaf-mould,  thoroughly  rotted  dung,  or 
short  Grass,  are  well  adapted  as  materials  for  this 
purpose,  particularly  the  two  former,  as  the  soluble  in- 
gredients contained  therein  will  be  washed  downwards 
in  showery  weather.  After  finishing  the  propagation 
of  Pinks  and  Carnations,  by  pipings  and  layers,  proceed 
with  other  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  as  Phloxes,  Pan- 
sies.  Wallflowers,  Antirrhmums,  Pentstemons,  &c,,  all 
which  will  strike  under  handlights  with  the  greatest 
freedom ;  or  even  without  such  assistance,  if  a  shady 
situation  is  chosen,  and  watering  is  carefully  attended 
to.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  propagate  these 
plants  as  soon  as  possible,  as  time  is  thereby  gained  to 
allow  of  their  being  pricked  out  into  nursery  beds,  where 
they  soon  become  thoroughly  established,  and  are 
enabled  to  endure  the  winter  with  very  slight  protection. 
The  old  Linum  flavum  makes  a  good  jellow  bed,  con- 
tinues in  flower  all  the  summer,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  ; 
it  will  strike  freely  if  the  cuttings  are  taken  before 
the  wood  gets  too  hard.  Sow  Bromptou  and  Queen 
Stocks  for  spring  flowering,  and  Intermediate  Stocks  for 
autumn.  A  sowing  may  also  be  made,  for  late  autumn 
iiowering,  of  some  of  the  hardier  annuals,  which  come 
very  quickly  into  a  flowering  state.  Very  much  may  be 
done  towards  stimulating  the  growth  of  weakly  plants, 
and  assisting  the  flowering  of  healthier  ones  by  frequent 
waterings  of  liquid  manure.  It  is  an  expeditious  and 
immediately  effective  mode  of  increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Perhaps  the  flower-garden  does  not  possess 
more  beautiful  ornameuta  during  early  summer  than 


the  Ayrshire  and  Evergreen  Roses,  worked  high  on 
standards,  with  their  branches  allowed  to  hang  down  as 
Nature  dictates.  This  wUl  be  a  hint  to  those  who  are 
budding  Roses,  to  select  some  of  the  tallest  stocks  for 
this  purpose  ;  or,  if  none  of  then-  stocks  are  tall  enough 
for  this  season's  work,  some  of  the  strongest  should  be 
left  unbudded,  so  that  by  pruning  and  liberal  treatment, 
sufiiciently  high  stems  may  be  secured  against  the 
proper  time  next  year. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Pinks.— These  may  be  piped,  or  struck  from  cuttings, 
as  soon  as  possible.  Some  florists  layer  the  larger 
shoots,  but  these  make  by  no  means  so  handsome  plants 
.13  by  the  former  method.  We  know  some  people  who 
are  unsuccessful  in  what  is  really  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion. The  best  plan  is  to  make  an  excavation  a  foot 
deep,  ia  a  shady  situation  ;  in  this  place  a  bass  mat, 
which  should  be  larger  than  the  bed,  that  it  may  turn 
up  at  the  ends  and  sides  ;  this  will  prevent  the  worms 
getting  amongst  the  compost  and  loosening  the  cuttings. 
The  excavation  may  then  be  filled  up,  level  with  the 
surrounding  surface,  with  some  well-prepared  vegetable 
soil  and  river  sand  ;  it  will  then  be  advisable  to  give  it 
a  soak  of  water,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  the  pipings. 
TuEirs. — The  sooner  these  bulbs  are  out  of  the  ground 
the  better,  when  the  foliage  has  assumed  a  yellow  tint  ; 
the  skin  of  the  bulb  will  be  brighter,  and  we  have  often 
found  that  bulbs,  which  had  been  left  in  the  ground  till 
the  skin  was  black,  were  the  succeeduig  season  coarse 
and  out  of  character.     Auriculas. — Do  not  lose  sight 


Jy         3— Rain ;  cloudy  aod  boieteroUB  :  overcast ;  rain. 
—  4— CoDEIant  heavy  raio  ;  quite  clear,  cold  at  ni^bt. 

mesQ  temperature  of  the  week  3  der-  below  the  aTera£e. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswlck  dunoe  the  last  24  years,  for  the 
ensoiUKweek.endingJuly  13,  1S60. 


July. 


Sunday  7 
Moo.  8 
Tues  9 
Wed.  10 
ThuTS.  It 
Friday  12 
Satur.    13 


5a  H 


73.4 
74.8 
73.0 


51.1 
52.2 


No.  of 
Tears  in 
which  it 
Rained. 


13 
7 


3- 


2 

3 
4 
3 

4 

5 

1 

The  hlebest  temperature  during   the  above  period  occuired  on  the  12th 
and  13th,  1S^7— tiKirm,  9i)  deg. ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  9th,  1339— thenn.40  deff. 


Greatest 
Quantity 
of  fiain. 


0.45  in, 

0.46 

0.5- 

0.35 

0.71 

UO 

0.60 


Prevailing  Winda, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

To  ooE  Correspondents.— May  we  beg  it  to  be  understood  thafc 
we  cannot  ansicer  inquiries  privately  through  Vie  post.  We  are 
ready  to  give  reaBonable  inlormatioa  through  our  columns, 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  labour  of  writing  letters. 

Asp.AEAGtTS  Beds  :  J  W.  There  is  no  reason  why  low  annual 
vegetables,  which  have  not  deep  roots,  should  not  be  grown 
among  Asparagus— proriicd  the  beds  are  well  manured  after 
such  vegetable  crops  are  removed. 

Back  Numbers  :  Full  price  will  be  given  for  No.  46, 1848. 

Books  :  W  L.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  book.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  to  answer  your  purpose.  Moore's  "Agricul- 
tural Grasses"  would  be  much  better. 

Camellias:  P  T  O.  If  the  rat  has  eaten  the  stems  of  the 
Camellias  down  to  the  graft,  then  there  is  nothing  left  but 
the  stock,  and  all  that  you  caa  do  is  to  regraft,  or  throw  the 
plants  away. 

Dahlias  :  Anon.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  thin  their  shoots, 


_         when  they  appear  to  be  rather  too  crowded. t 

of  these  favourites;  take  care  that  they  are  properly  !  ^^^'^'^^■^^'^  *  ^J^"^H^'^';;.^°y^  ^^^^^^^°^'^  ^'^  f^^"™  ^°^o°S 
,,,,.«'-  n  J  f      ^       ^  >       "  stovG  Dlants."  and  Lilium  sneciosum  amon?  "  Omampnf.aT 

watered  ana  kept  free  from  green-fly.     It  ought  not  to 

be  "out  of  sight  out   of  mind."     RiNUNCDLrSES. Get 

them  up  as  the  foliage  withers.   Dahlias. — Thin,  disbud, 

tie  out,  and  entrap  earwigs. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
If  Asparagus  beds  are  plentifully  supplied  now,  and 

duriug  the  next  month,  with  liquid  manure  from  the 

farm-yard,  or   soap-suds  from   the  laundry  tank,  with 

common  salt  added,  it  will  effect  wonders  in  the  way  of 

improving  the  size   and  quantity  of  next  year's  crop,  j     year  you  may  the  second, 

Asparagus  seedlings  should  be  thinned  ;  and  the  ground    Greenhouses  :  Plumhago.  We  cannot  unlertake, 

kept  in  a  loose  state  about  the  young  plants.     Water 

these  also  with  rich  water,  with  salt  added.  It  is  won- 
derful how  rapidly  these  will  advance  now,  if  well  at- 
tended to.     Sow  Early  York  Cabbages  for  transplanting 

thick,  to  draw  as  Coleworts  for  autumn  use  ;  taking  care 

to  adopt  effectual  means  of  protecting  the  seeds  from 

the  depredations  of  birds.     Sow  also  a  bed  of  parsley, 

for   late   autumn   and   early  winter   use,  upon   ground 

which  has  received  a  rich  dressing  of  soot  and  well- 
rotted  manure.     Let  no   pains  be   spared  to  obtain  a 

good  stock  of  material  for  Mushroom  beds,  to  succeed 

the  open  fields  in  supplying  this  delicacy.     Horse  drop. 

pings  are  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose  ;  but  if  a 

sufficient  quantity  of  these  is  not  procurable,  the  ex- 
crements of  sheep  or  deer  may  be  mixed  up  with  them. 

Until  as  much  is  collected  as  will  make  up  a  bed  of  the 

requii'ed  size,  let  them  be  spread  very  thinly  on  the 

floor  of  a  dry  airy  shed,  and  turned  once  a  day,  to  pre- 
vent fermentation  from  taking  place. 

HARDY  FRUIT   GARDEN". 
The  young  shoots   of  fruit  trees   grafted  in  spring 

should  be  securely  tied,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  spUt 

off  in  windy  weather.     In  doing  so,  commence  at  once 

to  train  them  to  whatever  shape  you  have  decided  on 

adopting  ;  and  fix  this  year's  shoots  in  the  manner  best 

adapted  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  future  tree.     For 

Pear  trees,  the  shape  now  most  popular  is  the  pyra- 
midal, or,  more   properly   speaking,  the  conical  ;  and 

for  Apples  the  cylindrical.     To  produce  the  latter  shape, 

the  young  shoots  must  be  trained  outwards  horizontally, 

forming  radii  of  a  circle  of  the  required   diameter ; 

upon  the  outside  of  this,  upright  stakes  should  be  fixed, 

9  inches  asunder,  to  support  the  perpendicular  branches; 

these  will  be   gradually  allowed   to  proceed  upwards, 
until   they  have   arrived   at   a   convenient   height   for 
training  and  fruit-gathering,  when  further  progress  up- 
wards must  be  prevented.     Care  must  be  taken,  in  the 
course  of  theu-  growth,  that  a  proper  number  of  side 
spurs    is  produced,   so  that   the  perpendicular    stems 
may  form  wreaths  when  in  flower  and  fruit.     A  few 
side  shoots  should  he  allowed  to  grow  long  enough  to 
connect  the  perpendicular  shoots  one  with  another,  so 
that  the  trees  may  in  a   short  space  of  time  become 
self-supporting  ;  as  the  branches  will,  in  a  few  years, 
have   become   sufficiently  fixed   to   keep   their   proper 
position  without  the  assistance  of  stakes,  which  will  of 
course  be  then  removed.     To  produce  pyramidal  Pear 
trees,  only  one  main  shoot  must  be  permitted  to  pro-  j 
ceed,  which  will  form  the  main  stem  of  the  tree  ;  the 
growth  of  side  shoots,  especially  of  those  towards  the  ' 
lower  part  of  the  tree,  should  be  assisted  and  regulated  . 
by  judicious  stopping  of  any  shoots  which  are  progress-  ! 
ing  too  rapidly  for  their  neighbours,  ( 

state  ofthe  Weaiher  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  July  4, 1S50, 
as  observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiawick. 


June  and 
July. 


Friday..  28 
Satur. . .  29 
Sunday  .  30 
Monday  1 
Tuea.  ..  2 
Wed.  ..  3 
TLure....  4 


Averaee. . 


Max. 


29.319 
29-858 
29.947 
29.SSI 
29.913 
29.915 
29.913 


29.631 
29-733 
29.963 
29-SU3 
29.351 
29.751 
29.753 


29.592  I   29.755 


TsMrsBATITSB. 


69.7 


49.4 


59.5 


1  foot 
deep. 


2  feel 
deep. 


E. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W 
S.W. 
S.W. 


June  23-Ufizy  with  slight  raiD  ;  cloudy  a .  ^.^ 

—  29-Cloudy  ;  Tery  fire  ;  clear  and  cold  at  nisht. 

—  30— Fiue;  cloudy;  overcast. 
July       1— Cloudy ;  clear  and  very  fine  at  night. 

—  2— fine ;  cloudy ;  dear. 


;  lightning. 


stove  plants,"  and  Lilium  speciosum  among  "  Ornamental 
plants."  There  is,  however,  an  awkward  ambiguity  in  tiie 
prize  lists,  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  ornamental  "  and  ' '  herba- 
ceous "  plants. 

Gaedeneks'  Benevolent  Institution  :  We  have  received  a 
letter  signed  W.  A.  Addison,  4,  Navarino-grove,  Dalston, 
which  regard  for  the  great  objects  which  it  endeavours  to  in- 
jure, prevents  our  printing. 

Geraniums  :  A  Florist.  You  will  never  flower  the  Prickly  Gera- 
nium in  a  Peach-house.  You  must  put  it  in  the  fu'l  sun  all 
the  summer,  then  rest  it  till  winter,  and  afterwards  force  it 
gently  in  a  bright  light  house.    If  you  do  not  succeed  the  first 

as  we  have 
often  stated,  to  answer  legal  questions.  J 

Tnga  pclcheebisia  :  Beta.  See  p.  639  of  our  volume  for  18i4.J 

Insects  :  Bavensxcood.  The  grubs  sent  are  the  larvae  of  the 
common  daddy-long-legs.  Examine  the  roots  of  Pinks  and 
Carnations  as  soon  as  they  appear  to  flag,  and  also  destroy 
all  the  winged  insects  you  can.  The  little  ones  were  entirely 
destroyed,  being  sent  loose  ;  from  your  description  they  are 
the  common  American  blight  (Aphis  lanigera).  Wash  the 
parts  aff'ected  with  gas-tar  water,  or  daub  the  patches  over 
with  clay  and  soapsuds.  IF. — A  R.  The  caterpillars  found  on, 
the  Beech  are  not  those  of  any  species  of  moth,  hut  of  a  saw- 
fly  (Tentbredo),  which  we  will  endeavour  to  rear.  IF. — G  S, 
The  animals  sent  are  threadworms  (Gordius  aquaticus;. 
They  are  in  no  wise  injurious  to  vegetation.  IF, 

MoNSTEBs  :  G  H.  Tbe  viviparous  Clover  is  common;  the  roots 
will  probably  retain  the  property  if  transplanted. 

Moths  :  Beta  has  been  told  that  bitter  Apple  (powdered  Colo- 
cynth),  is  an  excellent  preventive  against  the  inxoads  of 
moths.-    Is  this  a  fact  ? 

Names  of  Plants:  H.  K.  1,  Nephrolepis  esaltata,  Schott;  2, 
Stenochlaena  scandeas,  Smith;  3,  Polypodiam  trichodes, 
Reinw.  i'. — Amicus.  1,  Some  kind  of  Caragana;  2,  Spirffia 
chamcedrifolia  ?  3,  S.  ariaefolia  ?  4,  S.  toroentosa  ;  5,  S, 
alpina  ?  6,  S.  betulsefolia  ?  7,  S.  paniculata  ?  9,  Andromeda 
calyculata.  It  is  not  possible  to  name  accurately,  if  at  all, 
such  plants  as  these  without  flowers. — Roughxm.  Some  un- 
published Trichopilia,  and  Osmunda  regalis;  not  only  a 
native  of  England  and  Europe  generally,  but  of  the 
tropics.  S.  —  AH.  We  will  make  inquiries,  and  report 
further.  —  AAA.  Canadian  Poplar.  The  Rose  is  very 
curious,  but  spoiled  by  bad  packing. — J  B.  It  is  tbe  variety 
of  Lilium  bul  biferum  called  Lilium  umbellatum  in  liie 
''Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  Iul8.— Z>ws.  CratEegus  torminalis, 
—J   W  G.    Tamus  communis. —  Tntro.    Poa  rigida.— iV  B. 

1,  Teucrium  fruticans  ;  2j  a  Helianthemum  not  determinable 
by  such  a  fragment ;  7,  apparently  a  morsel  of  a  leaf  of 
Melianthus  major.  —  H  B.  Bifrenaria  racemosa.  —  HH. 
Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Schott.  S. — R  B.  2,  Pteris  crenata  ; 

4,  Nephrodium   moUe.  S.—JB.  1,  Adiantum  aethiopicum; 

2,  3,    and   S,    Asplenium    fragrans ;    4,    Pieris    longifoUa ; 

5,  Nephrolepis  exaltata  ;  6,  Phjmatodes  Billardierii ;  7, 
Pteris  serrulata;  9,  Cassebeera  hastata ;  10,  Lycopocdum 
denticulatum.  S. —  C  B.  Hieracium  pilosella. 

Pelakgoniums  :  G  P.  Statinskii,  Statiuskii,  and  Statiaskii,  are 
ail  names  given  to  one  variety  of  fancy  Felargnnium.     It  is 
some  proper  name,  with  the  right  mode  of  spelling  which  we 
are  unacquainted. J 
Potting  :  W.  As  a  general  rule  in  potting,  there  should  be 
about  1  inch  of  crocks  for  drainage,  then  one-third  rough, 
soil,   oue-third  finer,   and   the   upper  moderately  fine  for  a 
finish.     If  the  drainage  consists  of  some  material  that  will 
yield  food  to  the  plants,  as  bones,  for  instance,  so  much  the 
better. t 
Rose  Leaves:  A  Subscriber,  They  are  attacked  by  the  common 
Erisyphe.     The  mischief  is  now  done;  nothing  seems  to  stop 
the  progress  of  such  mildews  so  weU  as  flowers  of  sulphur 
applied  upon  their  first  appearance.    Did  we  make  that 
promise  ?     Then  we  will  surely  keep  it. 
Tools  :  R  Sawyer.  We  cannot  do  the  work  of  advertisers. 
I  Teee  Peonies:  ACountry  Gardener.  The  buds  were  probably 
j      killed  by  frost,  especially  if  they  were  shone  upon  in  a  frozen 
j      state.    Cover  your  Anemones  with  2  or  3  inches  of  leaf-mould 
1      and  cow-duDg  mixed.    Do  it  just  before  they  begin  to  grow 
I      again. 
Vines  :  X  TZ,  Your  Tine  leaves  appear  as  if  they  had  imbibed 
some  poisonous  matter  from  the  roots,  for  tbe  stalks  are  browu 
and  half  rotten— which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  had  been 
merely  scorched.    They  may  also  have  perished  iu  conse- 
quence of  having  absorbed  some  deleterious  matter. — Young 
Vine   QroiDcr.  Luxuriant  growth  and  a    damp   atmosphere 
have  caused   the    small    green    excrescences,   which  have 
alarmed  you,  to  appear  on  your  Vine  leaves.     They  will  do 
DO  harm  .J 
Walks  :  MB.  If  you  use  salt  water  strong  enough  it  will  kill 
weeds  on  gravel  walks ;  but  after  a  time  other  weeds  will 
come  and  grow  faster  than  the  first. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

PziiASGONiUMS  :  Dorking,  and  if,  Chester.  Both  much  spoiled  by 
carriage ;  but  apparently  inferior  to  kinds  already  in  cultiva- 
tion.*' 

Petcnias  :  J  Q,  All  very  handsome,  and  well  worth  culti- 
vating. " 

Veebenas  :  R  IF.  Pretty  ;  but  deficient  in  shape.  • 

%*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  iosertioa  of  TThoao 
interestlDg  contributions  ifi  BtiU  delayed. 
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PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  i8  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  ajrents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
BsicnT,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons, 


COEN  MAWUB.E  FOR  WHEAT,   BARLEY,  OaTS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANU're'^COMPANY  moat  con- 
fidently recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  eo  liable  to  produce 
-ao  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  cvpt. 
-per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrateof  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
•of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gypsum.  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  Porsfe,  Secretary. 
'^'iHi*'?  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied^ ^_^^_ 


[ANURES. — The   following    Manures  are    manu- 

-    factured  at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Doptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11     0     0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.         ...        7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7     0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

OfBce,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  9^  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 
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PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
4ind  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  la,  Sri.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requirinp;  no  paint,  from  "td.  to  Sd.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT   WATER. 


AGRICULTURAL      EDUCATION.— 
THE  COLLEGE,  MAIDSTONE. 
Visitor — His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
President— The  Earl  of  Romney. 
HeadMaster— David  Walker,  EEq.,M.A.,  F.G.S.,  4fcc. 
At  this    Institution  youths   are   instructed    in   the   general 
branches  of  science  bearing  on  Agriculture,  in  addition  to  the 
routine  of  a  commercial  and  mathematical  education. 

The  religious  education  is  superintended  by  a  re&ident  Clergy- 
man. Terms  inclusive,  3U.  a  year. 

Efie  ^gricttltttrsl  ^siette* 

SATURDA  Y,  JULY  6,  1830. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wednbsdai,  July     10— AKricu'tural  Society  ol  England, 
TnuRBDAT,        —       11— Affricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 
WBnNKaDAT,     —        17— Auriculrural  Society  of  England. 
TnUKBOAi.        ^       18— Agricfjltmal  Imp.  Socrety  of  Ireland; 


There  is  no  crop  ove?  which  the  farmer  has  so 
little  control  as  the  Clover,  and  there  is  none  of 
more  importance  to  him,  whether  we  consider  its 
intrinsic  value  or  its  usefulness  in  preparing  the 
land  for  the  following  crops. 

Why  should  the  farmer  have  more  difficulty  in 
growing  a  crop  of  Clover  than  he  experiences  with 
any  other  ?  What  is  there  peculiar  about  it  1  Why 
should  good  manuring  and  liberal  farming  give  a 
better  chance  for  a  good  crop  of  corn  than  for  a  crop 
of  Clover  1  These  and  similar  questions  are  much 
more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Our  attention 
has  been  directed  to  this  subject  by  a  paper  in  the 
last  Number  of  the  "  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  and 
also  by  observing  in  our  wanderings  over  the  country, 
that  the  quantity  of  broad  Clover  amongst  the  hay  is 
this  year  so  much  less  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  appearances  in  the  spring.  We  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  matter, 
in  hopes  that  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this 
important  subject. 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to,  the  writer  attri- 
butes the  failure  of  the  Clover  crop  to  two  parasitical 
plants,  which,  like  the  Mistletoe  on  the  Oak,  derive 
their  nourishment  not  from  the  land  by  roots  of 
their  own,  but  from  the  plants  on  which  they  grow. 
The  first  of  these  parasitical  plants,  the  Broom-rape 
(Orohanche  minor)  is  described  as  being  quite  a  pest 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  other,  one  of 
thespecies  of  the  Dodder,  is  common  in  England. 
It  is  said  to  be  "  dangerous  to  the  fields  of  Peas, 
Beans,  or  Clover.  It  is  difficult  to  guard  against  it, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  vegetation,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  passes  from  one  plant  to 
another."  There  is  a  drawing  of  this  singular 
plant,  as  growing  upon  a  Clover  plant,  in  the 
''Annals  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  xvi.,  1845,  and 
it  is  described  as  being  common  in  Norfolk  and  the 
adjoining  counties.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  the 
Dodder  is  very  minute,  that  the  farmer  may  have 
overlooked  this  singular  enemy  to  his  Clover. 

According  to  the  authorities  mentioned  by  the 
■writer  from  wliom  we  have  made  the  above  quota- 
tions, there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  these  para- 


the  Clover.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  deep 
ploughing,  which  every  farmer  knows  is  one  of  the 
ways  to  ensure  a  Clover  crop,  has  been  found  by 
experiment  to  be  a  good  method  of  destroying  the 
seeds  of  these  parasites.  Another  means  for  securing 
a  crop  of  Clover  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
the  cultivation  of  Beans  or  Peas  instead  of  Clover, 
so  that  the  latter  may  be  grown  only  once  in  eight 
years  instead  of  once  in  four  or  five  years,  as  is 
usually  the  practice.  This  plan  has  been  found 
from  long  experience  to  be  a  great  safeguard,  but 
why  it  should  be  so,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
say.  It  appears  that  the  Broom-rape  and  the 
Dodder  attack  the  Bean  as  readily  as  the  Clover, 
so  that  the  good  resulting  from  changing  the  land 
with  Beans,  seems  to  point  to  some  as  yet  undetected 
source  of  the  mischief. 

We  have  seen  nearly  every  kind  of  manure  tried 
on  Clover,  but  with  only  partial  success  ;  even 
gypsum,  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  is  most 
capricious  and  uncertain  in  its  action.  Except  that, 
as  everyone  must  have  observed,  liberal  manuring 
gives  a  slightly  increased  chance  in  favour  of  a 
Clover  crop,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  farmer  in 
this  case  derives  but  poor  comfort  from  his  best 
friend,  the  dung-heap.  The  case  of  the  Clover  crop 
has  this  year  been  peculiarly  puzzling  ;  there  never 
was  a  better  general  prospect  up  to  May,  and  during 
the  cold  weather  of  that  month  it  quite  disappeared. 
That  the  frost  must  have  destroyed  it  in  many  cases 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  why  is  one  portion  of  the 
same  field  without  Clover  and  other  portions  covered  ? 

There  would  seem  to  be  three  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  broad  Clover.  The  first  is  the  parasitical 
plants  above  alluded  to — their  cure  seems  to  be  deep 
ploughing.  The  second  is  frosty  weather  in  the 
spring.  What  the  third  is  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  changing  the  land  with  Beans  or  Peas  seems 
to  be  a  cure,  or  at  least  a  palliation.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  when  the  land  is  in  good  heart,  it 
will  be  best  prepared  to  help  the  plant  over  any 
temporary  evil  it  may  sufi^er  from  the  cause.  But 
there  is  also  another  point  on  this  subject  to  which 
we  would  direct  attention.  We  have  more  than 
once  advised  our  readers  to  be  careful  with  whom 
they  deal  in  purchasing  guano ;  this  advice  is,  if 
possible,  of  more  importance  in  purchasing  Clover 
seed.  Chemical  analysis  may  detect  an  adulteration 
in  the  one  instance,  but  in  the  other  the  purchaser 
has  nothing  to  depend  on  except  his.  own  slender 
judgment  and  the  honesty  of  the  person  from  whom 
he  purchases  his  Clover  seed.  We  do  not  allude  to 
those  men  who,  without  a  blush,  will  put  into  the 
farmer's  hand  doctored  over-year  seed,  which  they 
know  veiy  well  will  never  vegetate.  The  increasing 
intercourse  with  the  Continent  has  introduced  into 
our  market  great  quantities  of  German  seed,  which 
nothing  but  an  experienced  eye  can  distinguish  from 
English  seed,  and  yet,  except  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  it  will  not  stand  an  average  winter  in 
England.  The  use  of  this  seed  we  believe  to  be 
another  cause  of  the  failure  of  broad  Clover.  We 
would  recommend  the  use  either  of  English  seed  or 
what  is  known  in  the  market  as  Upland  Dutch,  the 
latter  being  much  more  hardy,  and  consequently 
more  capable  of  getting  over  our  winters  than  the 
German  Clover  seed. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  of  our  readers  can 
detect  either  of  the  two  parasitical  plants  we  have 
named  on  their  Clover,  Bean,  or  Pea  crop.  It  is 
but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  skill  and  research  of 
the  present  century  to  have  to  acknowledge  that  we 
hardly  know  anything  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  broad  Clover.  And  yet,  if  we  could  make 
anything  like  an  approximation  to  the  cost  of  the 
Clover  seed  (to  say  nothing  about  the  crop)  which 
is  annually  sown  to  no  purpose,  the  question  would 
appear  in  its  proper  importance. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

List  of  Prizemen  at  General  Sessional  Examination, 
June,  1850. 

Agriculture,  1st,  Vincent  Rice,  London  ;  2d,  Robert 
Holland,  Mobberley,  Cheshire. 

Chemistry,  lat,  Thomas  R.   Luzmore,  Liverpool ; 
2d,  Edward  W.  Bell,  Gillingham,  Dorset. 

Natural  History,  Ist,  Robert  Holland,  Mobberley, 
Cheshire  ;  2d,  Edward  W.  Bell,  Gillingham,  Dorset. 

Veterinary  Practice,  1st,  Vincent  Rice,  London ; 
2(J,  John  B.  Herbert,  Ross. 

Mathematics,  &c.,  1st,  James  M.  Walters,  Boguor ; 
2d,  George  B.  Pennell,  Exeter. 

Surveying  and  Engineering,  lat,  Thomas  R.  Luz- 
more,  Liverpool ;  2d,  W.  Cowen,  Blajdon,  Newcastle. 

Cirencester,  July  1. 


HIGH  FARiaiNG  IN  NORFOLK.  ' 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Hudson,  at  Castleacre,  is  between 

1400  and   1500  acres  in  extent,  held  in  two  adjoining 

occupations  of  nearly  equal  size.     About  1200  acres  are 

regularly  under  crop,  and  somewhat  over  200  acres  in 


...    ,    ,  r —  I  pasture.    The  four- course  rotation  is  followed  through- 

SUical  plants  are  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  j  out,  there  being  annually  300  acres  in  Wheat,  300  acres 


in  Barley,  300  acres  in  Turnips,  &c.,  and  300  acres  in 
Clover,  and  Trefoil  and  white  Clover  alternately.  No 
Rje  grass  is  sown  with  the  Clovers,  as,  being  a  cereal, 
it  is  considered  injurious  to  the  following  Wheat  crop. 
The  principle  adopted  here  is  to  manure  for  every  crop. 
Thus,  for  the  Wheat  eight  three-horse  loads  of  dung  ara 
laid  upon  the  Clover  after  it  is  mown.  This  promotes 
a  rapid  growth  of  Clover,  which  is  ploughed  in  for  the 
Wheat  crop.  Salt  is  thrown  over  it  in  spring  to 
strengthen  the  straw.  Turnips  are  manured  partly 
with  dung  and  partly  with  artificial  manures,  2bs.  an 
acre  being  expended  for  this  purpose  in  guano  and 
Lawes'  superphosphate.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Turnips  are  consumed  on  the  ground  by  sheep,  which 
are  also  cake-fed,  and  the  soil  is  thus  prepared  for 
Barley.  The  land  is  covered  with  clay  marl  once  in  a 
lease  of  21  years.  In  the  feeding  of  stock  10  tons 
a  week  of  oil-cake  are  consumed  during  the  winter,  in 
addition  to  the  green  crops  and  herbage  of  the  farm,  Mr. 
Hudson  never  using  less  than  200  tons  of  cake  in  a  year, 
and  sometimes  considerably  more.  Each  bullock  gets 
10  lbs.  of  cake  a  day,  besides  roots,  and  each  fatting  sheep 
on  an  average  jjlb.,  beginning  with  ilb.  and  ending  with 
1  lb.  daily.  The  cattle  are  fed  in  open  courts  with  sheds; 
well  littered  with  straw.  Thirty-six  work-horses  and 
IG  working  bullocks  are  required  for  the  operations  of 
the  farm.  The  bullocks  work  in  pairs,  two  in  a  plough, 
the  same  as  the  horses,  and  walk  quite  as  quickly,  and 
in  either  plough  or  harness,  get  over  as  much  ground 
as  the  horses.  Each  ploughman  drives  his  own  pair. 
The  farm  horses  are  fed  on  sprouted  Barley,  12  lbs.  each 
daily,  besides  fodder.  With  this  feeding,  on  this  light 
land,  where  the  furrow  seldom  reaches  6  inches  in 
depth,  the  horses  are  maintained  in  good  healthy  con- 
dition, A  small  dairy  of  Devon  cows  is  kept,  the 
produce  of  which  is  reared  and  fed.  The  ewe  flock  is 
Southdown,  the  fat  hoggets  now  going  on  to  the  London 
market.  The  sheep  are  at  present  fed  on  Rye,  sown 
after  Wheat  for  spring  feed,  and  now  affording  a  full 
bite.  Mr.  Hudson  does  not  sow  Tares,  as  he  considers 
the  Tare  very  exhausting  to  the  land.  The  whole  har- 
vest work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  32  mowers,  each  of 
whom  is  attended  by  one  woman  to  gather,  and  one  to 
bind  up  the  sheaf.  In  carrying  the  crop  the  stacks  are 
always  made  in  the  field  where  they  grew,  and  carted 
home  to  the  barn  as  required  during  winter  and  spring. 
The  only  kind  of  Wheat  sown  is  Spalding's  Red,  which 
is  found  bv  much  the  most  prolific  hitherto  tried  in 
West  Norfolk. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  stock  annually  kept  on 
this  farm  was  400  sheep  and  30  bullocks  ;  it  now 
averages  2500  sheep  and  150  bullocks.  The  Wheat 
and  Barley  crops  then  did  not  exceed  22|  bushels  an 
acre  ;  that  average  is  now  nearly  doubled.  Every 
crop  is  drilled  and  the  land  kept  perfectly  clean.  The 
roads  and  fences  are  all  maintained  in  the  best  order, 
and  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  all  the  crops  now 
growing  on  the  farm  sufSciently  attest  the  enterprise  and 
skill  of  the  farmer. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  four-course  system  of 
husbandry  continues  applicable  to  the  present  circum- 
stances of  agriculture  we  heard  frequently  discussed 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  farmers  in 
West  Norfolk.  We  found  but  one  opinion  on  the 
point,  and  that  was,  that  covenants  were  necessary  to 
bind  bad  farmers,  not  good  ones ;  and  that  with  our 
facilities  for  obtaining  artificial  manures  and  food,  a, 
strict  adherence  to  the  four-course  system  was  no  longer 
either  necessary  or  expedient.  Accordingly  in  every 
case  we  met  with,  where  a  man  farmed  his  own 
property,  or  was  not  restricted  by  rigorous  covenants, 
the  four-course  was  departed  from.  On  this  point  wo 
were  favoured  with  some  valuable  information  by  Mr, 
Blyth,  of  Sussex  farm,  Burnham,  whose  style  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  high  condition  of  whose  land  may  challenge 
comparison  with  any  in  the  county.  For  a  number  of 
years  back  he  has  been  growing  more  and  more  Wheat, 
diminishing  his  Barley,  and  taking  an  additional  corn 
crop  in  the  course.  His  system  now  is  as  follows  :— 
(1)  Clover,  Trefoil,  or  Peas,  (2)  Wheat,  (3)  Oats,  (4) 
Turnips,  (5)  Wheat  or  Barley.  He  manures  for  every 
crop  where  he  thinks  it  requires  it.  On  land  where 
the  Turnips  are  fed  off  before  Christmas  the  crop  of 
Barley  was  never  found  so  good  by  six  or  eight  bushels 
an  acre  as  on  that  which  fed  off  later,  and  on  that 
portion  he  always  sows  Wheat. 

Bushels  an  acre. 
Average  Wheat  crop  for  seven  years  ending  1839 

Ditto  ditto  1846 

Ditto  for  two  years  1848 

Average  Oat  crop  for  seven  years  ending  1839 

Ditto  ditto  1846 

Ditto  for  two  years  1848 

Average  Barley  crop  for  eeven  years  ending  1839 

Ditto  ditto  1848 

Ditto  for  three  years  1849 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  each  case  the  increase  of 
average  has  been  greatest  since  1846,  and  this  may  be 
in  part  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 
as  a  direct  application  to  every  crop,  having  since  that 
year  become  matter  of  system,  and  also  from  the  very 
rapid  strides  which  our  agriculture  has  made  within  the 
last  four  years  in  the  hands  of  all  who  had  the  means, 
and  who  were  not  hampered  by  unwise  restrictions  from 
following  the  obvious  course  of  improvement.  It  is 
further  important  to  find  that  these  increasmg  averages 
of  Wheat  crops  have  taken  place  sunultaneously  with 
more  frequent  calls  on  the  land,  there  having  been  on 
this  farm  for  the  first  period  of  seven  years  an  annual 
average  of  214  acres  in  Wheat ;  for  the  second  seven 
years  268  acres  in  Wheat ;  for  the  last  two  years  340 
acres  in  Wheat,  j.  Times  Commisiioner, , 


25 
39 
36 

a 

57 
68 
31 
33 
45 
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LAND      DRAINAGE      E  E  P  O  K,  T  S  . 


PI.ACE  AND  Date. 

Extent 

Cost  per 

Soil. 

Direction  of  Drain. 

Depth  of 

Space 

Size  of  tiles. 

Cost    of 

Cost  of  tiles. 

Materials 

Before  Drain- 

After Draining, 

Drained. 

acre. 

Drain. 

Apart. 

digging. 

used. 

ing. 

' 

A.    B.  p. 

£   s.    d. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Per  Perch. 

Per  1000  feet 

Streatham.  Stafford- 

shire, 1844 

15    1  32 

4    5    0 

Strong  loam, 
resting  on  clay 

Eight  down  the 
slope 

22 

33 

... 

33. 

... 

TUes. 

In  a  poverly- 
stricken  state 

Answered   all  expecta- 
tion :  better  crops  of 
better  sort. 

9    0  32 

3  14    1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

22 

36 

... 

Ditto 

■  •• 

... 

Great  improvement. 

1846 

6    2    8 

8  18    ii 

Ditto 

Ditto 

22 

Ditto 

■  ■»• 

... 

7  per  cent,  gladly  paid 

16    2  36 

5    7    li 

Ditto 

Ditto 

30 

is 

—. 

6d. 

Tiles 'iis.ed. 

on  outlay. 

14    3    6 

3    3    3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

27 

36 

9d.  to  lOd. 

Soles  12s.4d. 

Jfarlfey  Hali;    Led- 

buiy,  1842 

180    0    0 

2  10    0 

Strong  loam, 
marly  subsoil 

Across  slope 

30 

30 

Soakinjr  even 
in  summer. 

Not  perfectly  drained; 
but  oO  tons  more  bay. 

1843 

130    0    0 

3    0    0 

Ditto 

Redrained  down 

36  to  48 

30 

35s 

TUes. 

Poorest  land 

Now  effectual. 

Grove,  East  Retford, 

hill 

in  the  parish. 

1832             

«*. 

Hard    schistous 

30 

... 

... 

... 

Tiles. 

Disappearance  of 

CaGtle   Malgwjn, 

clay  subsoil 

Sedges  and  Mosses. 

Pembroke 

200    0    0 

5  10    0 

Retentive  clay 

Down  the  slope 

30 

18 

— 

... 

Broken 
2.1nch  size 

Sour  pastur- 
age. 

80  to  40  bsh.  per  acre  of 
Wheat. 

1841             

... 

•  •• 

... 

30toS5  bsh.  ,,    Beans, 

18*2            

... 

... 

... 

20  to  25  tons  of  Turnips* 

1«3            

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2^  to  3  tons  of  Hay. 

Baldoon,    Wigtown, 

lfl42  trt  1S46 

150    0    0 

/6    0    0 
\7    0    0 

Chiefly  alluvial 

Greatest  fall 

27 

15 

2  or  3  inch  tiles, 

... 

70s.  to  80s. 

Tiles. 

Uniformity  of  crop ; 

aL^J^Af      li\J     AU^V                             t  I  ■ 

clay 

... 

36 

20 

and  soles 

per  acre. 

Easier   husbandry  ; 

Substitution  of  drill  for 

Perswict,       Devon. 

bruadcast  husbandry. 

shire,  1846 

2    0    0 

Subsoil  clay  and 
stoneB 

DoTm  the  slope 

48 

21 

Tiles  and  soles 

... 

... 

18  inches  of 
stones  over 
tiles 

... 

Drainage     a    partial 
lailure. 

Mid-wcEt  of  Scotland 

73    0    0 

97  10    0 

Retentive  clay 

... 

30 

15 

Pipes  2  to  S-inch 
bore 

'SJd. 

14s.ed.to20s. 

Stones,  12 
ins.,  broken 

... 

Increase  of  2Z.  per  acre 
gross  produce. 

Northamptonshire, 

Labour. 

to  3  ins.  size 

184S           

33    0    0 

4  11    7 

Heavy  clay,  with 
veins  of  sand 

... 

43 

36 

IJ  to  3  inches 

3i.9s.  p.acre. 

15s. to  37s. 

Pipe  tUes. 

Tiles  made  on  theestate 
drawn  by  the  tenants. 

i> 

61    0    0 

3  15    5 

Clay  of  various 
consistences 

... 

48 

36 

Ditto 

2J.10S.    „ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

who  pay  5i.  per  cent, 
for  the  work,  as  addi- 

,> 

16    0    0 

4     4     2 

Strong   clay 

48 

80  to  33 

Ditto 

n.  193.     „ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

tional    rent.          Mr. 

y) 

16    0    0 

4  16    7 

Hard  clay 

... 

48 

39 

Ditto 

SJ.  15s.    „ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Parkes'  system,   for- 

ja 

20    0    0 

4  13  11 

Weak  clay 

48 

80 

Ditto 

3(.8s.9d.  „ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

merly  condemned,  is 

,> 

46    0    0 

4  16    1 

Stubborn  clay 

... 

48 

86 

Ditto 

3!.  123.     „ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

now  approved  in  th& 

13     0    0 

5    3    4 

Clay  and  grave* 

48 

33  to  36 

Ditto 

31. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

neighbuurhood. 

„ 

12    0    0 

4    4    8 

Poor  white  clay 

48 

88 

Ditto 

3J. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Homcastle,  1848    ... 

34    0     0 

... 

Chiefly  sandy 
loam 

... 

40 

33 

TUes  and  soles 

l^d. per  yard 

Tiles  and 
soles 

Rushes    and 
coarse  pasture 

1844— Oats  48  busbels- 
1845— Turnip?  18  sheep 

is 

12     0    0 

Sandy  soil 

— 

40 

45 

l^d. per  yard 

not  wonh  5s. 
p.  acre  to  rent 

per  acre  for 20  weeks. 
lS4B-0ats  80  bushels. 

Sainton,  Thirsk    .. 

130    0    0 

... 

Blowing  sand 

... 

36  to  60 

60  to  70 

Large  horseshoe 
tiles 

... 

TUes,  &c. 

Great  improvement;  — 
land  ea^ier   to  woikj. 

1834            

42    0    0 

Clay 

>.. 

30  to  36 

28 

Small  tiles 

j  il.  p.  acre 

and  crops  better. 

,, 

78    0     0 

Loam 

36 

24  to  27 

... 

*•• 

Spalding  Fen, 

1845,  djc 

300    0    0 

Peat,  clay 
subsoil 

... 

40 

30  to  40 

Pipe  tiles 

Is.  per  chain 

23s. 

TUes. 

.., 

Work  the  land  with  two 

pair  ot  horses  less. 

Iieighton Buzzard  ... 

111    0    0 

4  14    0 

Clay  and  gravel 
loam 

... 

30 

18  to  33 

Common  tile 
and  sole 

24s.  per  acre 

TUes. 

... 

Grass  much  better  ;  the 
shallow  draining  will 

1843  to  1847 

12    0    0 

7    5     0 

Clay 

30 

16J 

Ditto 

3.5s.          „ 

netd  redraiuing  ;  the 

>» 

16    0    0 

3    9    0 

Red  loam 

... 

36 

20  to  30 

Pipes,  IJ.inch 

343.    ;; 

... 

2  qrs.  of  Beans 
per  acre 

deepest  drained  is  the 
most  fcfBcient.    4  qrs. 

13 

4    0    0 

3    5    4 

Loam 

... 

48 

36 

Tiles  and  soles 

18s.  4d.    „ 

Sqrs.of  Wheat 
per  acre. 

ot  Beans  per  acre ;  6 
qrs.  of  Barley  p.  acrC:. 

Keia  Balling,  Nor- 

folk            

18    0    0 

Dry  stony  clay 

Across  the  slope 

30 

42 

5d.  p.  7  yds. 

Id.  p.  7  yds. 

Bushes 

Rushes  and 

Not  much  improved. 

» 

Drained 
again 

Do. 

Down  the  slope 

60 

60 

... 

2s.  p.  7  yds. 

8d.  p.  7  yds. 

TUes 

coarse  Grass 

Now  perfectly  dry,  and 
worth    30    per   cent* 
more  to  rent. 

» 

10    0    0 

... 

Loam 

Across  the  slope 

30 

42 

~. 

6d.  p.  7  yds. 

8d.  p.  7  yds. 

Turnip  loam. 

Little  effect. 

» 

Drained 

... 

... 

Down  the  slope 

60 

60 

2s.  p.  7  yds. 

Sd.  p.  7  yds. 

but  wet 

Paid    expense    of    re- 

Handley,   Cheshire, 

again 

draining  the  lirst  year,- 

1843  to  1817 

50    0    0 

Stiff  clay 

... 

30 

18 

Horseshoe 

9d.  p.''rod  of 
8  yards 

S2S. 

TUes       and 
stones  over 
them 

Tiles    with- 

... 

Can  plough  earlier  in 

season. 

M 

35    0    0 

... 

... 

•  .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Smaller  tiles 

... 

34  tons  of  Turnips  pes 

out  stones 

acre 

BarMti  1812 

35    0    0 

4  15    0 
3    4    0 

Gravelly  subsoil 

•" 

Do. 

24  to  27 

Do. 

30 

•" 

3d.  per  pole 

14s.  to  17s. 
29s. 

I^  in.  pipes 

Worthless 

Good  pasture. 

» 

... 

5    6    6 

Clay  subsoil 

Down  the  elope 

36 

18 

- 

3d.  par  pole 

29s, 

TUes       and 
soles 

pasture 
30  bushels    of 
Wheat,   soil 
difficult     to 

45  bshls.  Wheat— oneof 
the  bt;st  arable  fields 
on  the  estate. 

» 

... 

2  13    2 

Diluvial  soil 

36  to  60 

60 

„. 

ed.  per  pole 

33s. 

cultivate 

"  Deep     drainage     od 
BtroLR-  claj  8  wrong  in 

Batho,  W.   Lothian 

100    0    0 

Tariota 

48  to  60 

Here   & 
there 

- 

... 

Stones 

... 

... 

principle." 
Still    running,    though 
very  old  ;  but  almost 

lS3Stol842 

Drained 
again 

... 

... 

... 

30 

18  to  36 

12  in.  of  stones 

Id.  p.  6  yds. 

8d.  p,  6  yds. 

Broken 

stones 

Average    con- 
dition, in  IS 
feet  ridges 

useless. 
Land     laid    flat;     in- 
creased   produce    of 
Wheat,   l-Sih;    Tur- 
nips i;  Pa&tui-es,  i; 

Bilmnx,  Leven,  Fife 
1827  to  1847 

200    0    0 

200    0    0 

Drained 

6  "8    0 

Clay 
Soft  loam 

Across  the  slope 
Down  the  slope 

36 
30  to  36 

72 

iej 

14  in.  of  stones 

2!.  2s.'8d.  per 

M. 

Broken 

[low  required 
Summer     fal- 

Few    cattle 

and  Potatoes,  ^ 
Fallow  still  netded. 
No  summer  fallow. 
(iO  to  70  cutde,  and  300 

AnonymonB,    1845-6 

100    0    0 

Clay  deposit 

Down  the  slope 

30  to  36 

24  to  49 

1  to  2  inch 

acre 

U.  to  21.  per 

acre 

stones 
Pipes 

kept 

to  40U  sheep. 
More  btoek.  kept  latcTj. 
and  poached  the  land 

Bathillet,  Fife, 

less. 

1841-42       

103    0    0 

7    7    6 

Alluvial  &  other 

Down  the  elope 

80 

36 

U  ins.  of  atones 

21.15s. p.acre 

... 

Broken 
stones 

Much    of    the 
pasture  land 
worthless 

Worth    25s.  more   per 
acre  to  rent,  or  17  per 
cent.  00  outlay. 

Tyr  Arllwjd,  Swan- 

IS    0    0 

... 

... 

„; 

36 

54 

... 

The  best  drained. 

sea,  1847  

Jdartley,  Worcester- 

35    0    0 

10  11    0 

Light  mould, 
stony 
Clay 

51 

33 

1^  to  3-in.  pipes 

U^d,  perrod 

Pipes 

Worth    501.  a 

Now  worth  70Z. 

Bhire,  1814 

4    0    0 
8    0    0 

Across  the  slope 

24 

year 

Imperfect. 

■' 

Down  the  slope 

36 

24 

1^-inch  pipes 

pipes 

Land   Wurk3   well,   and 

Bichmond,  Torksh., 

crops  are  prumising. 

1837  to  1817 

Several 
hundred 

8    0    0 

Clay  upon  lime- 

Down  the  slope 

28 

21 

Tile  and  sole  in 

8d.  per  rod 

208. 

Broken 

Tenant  willingly   pay» 

stono 

one 

stones,  with 

hi.  per  cent,  on  outlay. 

Hafodanos,   Aber- 

Do. 

6  17    0 

Do. 

Do. 

36 

18  to  21 

... 

culvert 

... 

gele,  1814 

93 

6    0    0 
6    2  34 

6  10    0 

7  0    0 

Various— hill 
and  valley 

... 

80 
3) 

21 
21 

12  inches  deep  of 
stones 

... 

Broken 

stones 

GorseA  rushes 

Very  greatly  improvedi- 
Good  Turnip  land;  now 

'>3 

19    8  38 

8    0    0 

... 

80 

21 

in  pasture. 
Good  iand. 

» 

28    2    3 

7  15    0 

1000  feet  high 

•  >t 

30 

21 

... 

High  land 
Grasstfc  rushes 

24  tons  Swedes  par  acre. 

J» 

14    0    0 

7  15    0 

HiU  land 

80 

10 

... 

'.]! 

Good  Oat&,Turnipp,  and 

Stewarthall,     Carse 

pasture. 

of  Stirling,  18l7  ... 

... 

Strong  loam 

... 

38 

16 

... 

Ploueh 
takes  first 

„. 

Wedge  drain 

... 

A  permanent  improTe- 
men  « 

■ffeet  Perth,  1820   .. 

* 

2  10    0 

Stiff  clay 

- 

36 

... 

16  inches 

,Wedgedrain 

Clay 

2i  bolls  per  acre  naoro 
of  Wheat 

27—1850.] 
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LAND       DRAINAGE      REPORT  S— continued. 


Place  and  Date. 

Extent 

Cost  per 

Soil. 

Direction  of  Brain 

Depth  of 

Space 

Size  of  tiles. 

Cost  of 

Cost  of  tiles. 

Materials 

Before  Drain- 

After Draining. 

Dr 

Qined. 

acre. 

Drain. 

Apart. 

digging. 

used. 

ing. 

A. 

B.   P. 

£   s.   d. 

Feet. 

Per  Perch. 

Per  1000  feel 

Claines,    Worcpster- 

Bhire,  1843,  ifcc.  ... 

76 

0    0 

5  10    0 

Strong  loam  on 
gravel        ' 

Down  the  slope 

1 

30  to  3C 

ISi   , 

i<t,  per  yard 

239. 

Tile  and  sole 

Ridged  3i  yds. 
wide;  Wtieat, 
Beans,  and 
Tares  ;     and 

Flat ;  Swedish  Tur- 
nips, Mangold  Wur- 
zel.     The  produce  in- 

Wooler,     Northum- 

nab ed  fallow. 

berland     

■250 

0    0 

Clay,andvarious 

■; 

30 

18  to  24 

3  inches  by  Si 

3Jd.  per  rod 

22s. ;  es.  for 
soles 

Tile  and  sole 

Rusby  in  fiir- 
rows,  clay 
land  wet  ; 
and  naked 
fallows. 

Turnip  land  workable 
in  12  hours  afcerrain. 
The  Harvest  10  days 
earlier,  and  33  per 
cent,  better. 

Parbold  Hall,  Wigan 

29 

0    0 

6    0    0 

Open  stony  marl 

Greatest  slope 

3S 

... 

18  ins.  of  stones 

Id.  per  yard 

Broken 
stones 

¥ery  greatly  benefited. 

1846.7        

2fi 

0    0 

2J  inches 

24s. 

TUes 

Ardingley,  Sussex... 

100 

0    0 

3  15    0 

Weald  clay 

Greatest  slope 

48 

30  to  50 

2M5s,p.acre 

... 

Greatlyneeded 
draining 

Eight  or  ten  bushels  of 
Wheat  per  acre  in- 
creased. 

Belfast,  1844 

15 

0    0 

Good  quality 

Down  the  slope 

30 

13 

2Jd,p.7jards 

Stones  and 
tiles 

Wretchedly 
in    want    of 

The  deepest  drained  is 
driest  and  best. 

1845 

Downham    Market, 
Norfolk     

17 

0    0 

42 

30 

6d.  p.  7  yards 

TUes 

draining 

50 

0     0 

Gravel  &  coarse 

Land  nearly  fiat 

36 

60 

£d.  told,  per 

TUe  and  sole 

Rushes  and 

Perfectly  drained ;  pro- 

sand          1 

yard        1                       1 

water 

mising  Oats. 

THIN  SEEDING  7>.  CATTLE  FEEDING. 
*'  Audi,alteram  partem." 

I  HAVE  always  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in 
meeting  on  paper,  or  in  person,  my  philosophic  and 
most  intelligent  friend,  the  Rev,  G.  Wilkins,  His  eru- 
dition, his  wit,  his  keen  and  varied  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  comparison,  combined  with  much  good  feeling 
and  an  immense  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  render 
him  at  all  times  a  most  exciting,  amusing,  and  instruc- 
tive companion.  I  should  always  be  extra  cautious  of 
differing  from  my  friend,  but  especially  so  when  I  re- 
member that  because  lie  once  exposed  the  folly  of  de- 
stroying moles,  he  was  held  up  to  the  ridicule  and 
censure  of  practical  but  unreflecting  men,  until,  by 
accident,  one  of  them  opened  a  mole's  stomach  and 
found  it  crammed  with  wireworms. 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  the  charge,  and  consider 
the  two  points — thin  sowing  and  cattle  treatment.  I 
entirely  agree  in  principle  with  my  friend  that  1^  peck 
of  Wheat  is  an  ample  seeding  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. I  remember  seeing  in  Mr.  Hudson's  garden, 
at  Newby,  two  years  ago,  a  piece  of  Wheat  estimated  at 
12  quarrers  per  acre  from  merely  (I  believe)  3  quarts 
of  seed.  Tlie  ears  appeared  to  be  7  inches  long,  and 
the  straws  like  reeds. 

The  success  of  very  thin  sowing  is  dependent  on  a 
great  many  "ifs."  If  your  land  is  in  a  warm,  dry, 
early,  southern  or  eastern  district  ;  if  you  sow  early  ;  if 
your  cultivation  is  garden-like  in  depth,  manure,  and 
cleanliness;  if  every  grain  is  carefully  inserted  and 
covered  beyond  the  ken  of  birds,  if  you  have  no  attack 
of  wireworm  and  slug,  if  your  land  is  not  so  light  that 
the  roots  of  your  Wlieat  get  frozen  in  winter,  if  it  is 
drained  and  tlie  seed  does  not  swell  and  burst  in  a  wet 
season,  if  each  grain  is  perlect  and  unbroken,  and  if 
your  general  harvest  time  is  the  third  or  fourth  week 
in  July  ;  if  all  these  "  ifs  "  can  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  propriety  and  advantage  of 
very  thin  seeding. 

1  know  a  striking  instance  of  this,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Piper,  of  Collie,  in  Essex,  who  every  year  grows  Wheat 
on  the  same  land,  never  ploughs  it,  but  hoes  it  perfectly 
clean,  and  applies  soot.  He  dibbles  1^-  peck  per  acre, 
and  averages,  I  think  5|  to  6  quarters  per  acre  per 
annum.  He  farms  profitably.  When  I  saw  this  crop 
five  years  ago,  it  was  far  too  thick,  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  si  raw.  Mr.  Piper  was  here  yesterday,  and 
told  me  his  Wheat  was  promising  again  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary crop.  If  I  ever  do  find  fault  with  my  reverend 
friend,  it  is  on  account  of  his  exuberance  of  statement, 
a  sort  of  florid  exaggeration,  which  is  not  permissible 
or  desirable  in  the  stern  business  of  agriculture.  For 
instance  he  says  Mr.  Mechi  is  now  the  thickest  seeder 
he  knows,  inferentially  implying  that  no  other  farmer 
in  this  kingdom  sows  so  much  as  six  pecks  !  Alas,  I 
wish  it  were  true,  but  we  all  of  us  know  (and  I  think 
our  friend  Wilkins  must  too),  that  double  that  quantity 
ia  very  extensively  sown.  Even  our  talented  and  cannie 
friends  '^  over  the  border,"  scatter  broadcast  with  liberal 
miscalculation  their  three  bushels  of  seed  Wheat,  and 
proportionate  quantities  of  spring  corn  (strange  that 
the  absence  of  drills  should  still  be  the  weak  point  of  our 
North  Biitish  agriculturists).  I  do  therefore  entreat 
your  readers  to  make  a  liberal  deduction  for  "the  poet's 
eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling."  I  must  also  reproach  my 
friend  for  suppression,  as  well  as  exaggeration.  He 
forgot  I  suppose  that  in  the  sluggish  autumn  of  1848,  he, 
in  common  with  many  thick  seeders,  lost  his  Wheat 
plant  by  those  slimy  devourers,  proving  that  we  cannot 
always  be  sure  of  our  crop. 

When  my  reverend  friend  says  "  that  I  meant  to  flag 
my  Wheit,"  he  should  in  candour  have  added  "if  it 
required  it."  Those  were  my  words,  but  my  Wheat, 
though  very  high  and  heavy,  does  not  require  flagging, 
and  is  not  too  thick.  I  am  quite  sure  than  six  pecks 
per  acre  is  the  utmost  quantity  we  dare  sow.  On 
naturally  jrich  soils,  such  as  my  friend  Wilkins's,  or 
where  an  extra  supply  of  manure  is  used,  four  pecks 
or  even  less  are  an  ample  supply.  I  merely  sow  that 
quantity  which  from  experiment  I  have  found  best 
adapted  to  the  poor  plastic  clays  and  barren  sands  of 
Tiptree  Heath.  Those  who  travel  through  the  rich 
vegetable  fen  land.«,  must  be  grieved  to  see  the  ruinoi  s 
effects  of  thick  sowing.  I  remember  in  passing  to  Nor- 
wich, I  saw  the  Wheat  crops  twisted,  matted,  and  laid, 


as  though  a  troop  of  wild  horses  had  madly  frolicked 
in  them. 

The  desideratum  ia  to  have  a  full  standing  crop,  free 
from  weeds,  and  not  so  dense  as  to  exclude  air  and  light 
— the  absence  of  these  causes  the  stem  to  be  unhealthy 
and  spongy,  instead  of  having  that  beautiful  coating  of 
pure  glass  which  the  Almighty  has  so  wisely  destined 
to  keep  the  plant  erect  and  protect  the  circulation  of  its 
fluids.  If  I  used  5  cwt.  of  guano,  instead  of  2  cwt.,  on 
my  Wheats,  I  should  certainly  diminish  my  seed  by  2 
to  3  pecks.  When  I  dibble,  I  never  exceed  a  bushel — 
the  seed  being  properly  deposited.  The  result  of  my 
experiments  in  seeding  is  that  I  bushel  of  Wheat  always 
produces  on  my  land  more  than  2  bushels  ;  but  that 
C  pecks  produce  the  best  result,  therefore  I  adopt  that 
which  pays  best.  Mazagan  Beans,  and  white  Peas, 
both  produced  2  quarters  more  per  acre  last  year  by 
thick  than  by  thin  sowing. 

Last  year  I  grew  58  bushels  of  Beans  and  48  of 
Peas  per  acre,  and  this  year  the  promise  is  abundant. 
I  have  no  objection  to  break  a  lance  with  friend  W, 
either  in  Beans,  Potatoes,  Peas,  or  Wheat  (I  have  no 
Barley),  although  his  land  is  naturally  far  superior  to 
mine  ;  and  I  have  no  objection  to  fatten  pigs  against 
him  on  bare  boards,  backing  the  latter  against  any 
other  system  he  may  pursue.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose thin  sowing  does  not  produce  a  great  weight  of 
straw.  Now,  as  to  my  animals,  I  do  consider  our 
clerical  friend  very  unfeeling  to  so  shock  the  nerves  of 
your  refined  and  humane  readers  by  his  horrifying 
description  of  the  living  dungeons.  Poor  animals  ! 
They  must  certainly  realise  Dante's  expression — 
"  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  vol  chi  c'entrati." 

But  how  stands  the  fact  ?  The  animals  are  perfectly 
clean  and  healthy,  without  effluvia,  and  when  not 
feeding,  lying  in  every  possible  easeful  position.  The 
pestiferous  exhalations  exist  only  in  my  friend's  brain  ; 
how  they  got  there  without  having  previously  affected 
his  olfactory  nerves  is  to  me  a  mystery.  Several  visitors 
(one  haviug  many  bullocks)  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment at  Mr.  Wilkins'  statement,  ou  comparing  it  with 
the  fact. 

I  am  daily  more  and  more  strengthened  in  my  con- 
viction that  feeding  on  open  boarded  floors  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  agriculture — enabling  us  to  keep  more 
stock,  to  take  our  manure  at  once  to  the  land,  without  a 
second  cartage,  or  making  and  turning  over  the  dung- 
heaps.  My  restless  young  pigs  fatten  quicker,  beinj 
constrained  to  repose  by  the  inconvenience  of  rapid 
movements  on  open  lattice  work.  In  conclusion,  I  shall 
say,  as  my  friend  does,  "  Come  and  see,  and  judge  for 
yourselves."  I  don't  at  all  approve  of  our  rev.  friend's 
principle  of  unalterability.  The  temper  of  the  age  is 
comparison,  experiment,  and  improvement. 

I  annex  an  extract  from  a  note  just  received  from 
a  very  worthy  clergyman,  who  is  also  a  good  agricul- 
turist and  a  magistrate  of  our  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  like  my  friend  Wilkins  all  the  better 
for  his  letter.  The  provocation  of  discussion  tends  to 
the  elucidation  of  truth.  I  entirely  agree  in  his  general 
views  of  the  unsatisfactory  and  mediocre  condition  of 
British  agriculture.  I  shall  always  be  ashamed  (agri- 
culturally) of  my  native  country  until  I  see  it  using  its 
vast  resources  in  men  and  money  for  feeding  and  em- 
ploying the  people.  Travel  where  you  will,  landlord 
and  tenant  neglect  alike  offend  the  eye.  We  might  as 
well  intersect  our  gardens  in  every  direction  with 
worthless  and  scrubby  trees  and  fences,  as  to  permit  or 
encourage  such  monstrosities  in  our  fields,  I  wish  I 
could  say  national  gardens.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree-hall, 
Kelvedon,  Essex,  June  27. 

Extract.  —  "I  have  read  Mr.  Wilkins'  attack  on 
your  system  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pig  feeding.  I  must 
have  seen  it  about  the  same  time  as  he  did,  and  I  can 
only  say  that  I  entirely  dissent  from  all  his  vitupera- 
tions. He  must  not  only  have  seen  with  other  eyes, 
but  have  smelt  with  other  noses.  My  bailiff,  who  ac- 
companied me,  can  testify,  if  my  own  opinion  wants 
confirmation,  that  nothing  could  be  sweeter,  cleaner, 
more  comfortable,  or  apparently  more  thriving,  than  all 
the  animals  which  we  saw.  As  to  Mr.  Wilkins'  un- 
qualified disapprobation  of  box- feeding,  I  should  like 
to  show  him  my  cattle  and  pigs.  They  are  littered  with 
straw  cut  into  5  inch  lengths  j  they  have  not  been 
cleaned  out  for  some  mouths,  and  yet  I  wlU  leave  it  to 


a  jury  of  ladies  to  pronounce  whether  a  visit  to  them 
could  offend  the  most  fastidious  eye  or  nose.  Mr. 
Wilkins  speaks  of  his  crops  of  Wheat  and  Barley.  I 
shall  be  hippy  to  show  a  field  of  each,  10  acres,  against 
him  for  a  wager,  which  should  be  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  any  respectable  person  who  should  decide 
between  us," 


Home  Correspondence. 

Rancid  Butter. — I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  by 
your  giving  me  any  information  in  your  power  on  the 
following  subject.  For  the  last  three  weeks,  my  cows 
have  been  making  most  horribly  rancid  butter.  They 
are  fed  entirely  on  Grass,  which  they  get  for  themselves 
on  upland  pastures.  Three  weeks  ago  the  butter  when 
fresh  made  was  rancid,  but  now  it  is  to  all  appearances 
perfectly  good  when  it  comes  from  the  churn,  and  re- 
mains so  for  perhaps  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half,  and  then 
it  becomes  quite  unfit  to  eat.  I  fancied  at  first  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  land  bearing  a  great  number  of 
Buttercups,  but  other  people,  whose  fields  are  covered 
with  Buttercups,  make  excellent  butter.  I  am  told 
there  is  a  plant  which  flowers  once  in  three  years,  that 
will  make  butter  rancid  if  the  cows  unfortunately  eat  it  5 
how  far  this  may  be  true  I  cannot  say.  1  have  looked 
over  my  fields  and  can  find  no  flower  in  them  different 
from  the  flowers  in  other  people's]_field8.  In  fact,  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact.  I  have  used 
saltpetre  in  the  milk,  but  that  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  effect.  If  you  could  give  me  any  clue  by  which  I 
could  discover  "  my  enemy,"  1  should  be  indeed  most 
grateful.  W.  G.  D.  [It  is  possible  the  error  may  be 
in  the  management  of  the  dairy.  Is  perfect  cleanliness 
insured,   and  ia    the   buttermilk    properly   removed  ? 

W.  C.  s.-] 

Mr.  Mechi^s  Farming. — 

Rebuke  a  wise  man  and  he  will  love  thee.  Give  instruction 
to  a  wise  man,  and  he  will  be  yet  wiser. —  The  I'roverbs  of 
Solomon. 

No  man  has  done  the  farming  interest  more  service 
than  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Mechi ;  landlords,  tenants, 
and  labourers,  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  agricultural  career,  he  boldly, 
wisely,  and  heedlessly  of  the  clamour  raised  against 
him,  struck  at  the  root  of  many  long-cherished,  absurd 
practices  and  prejudices.  With  a  very  few  other 
worthies,  my  friend  Mechi  taught  agriculturists  to  think 
and  inquire  into  some  of  the  principles  of  their 
operations  ;  he  showed  that  it  was  no  proof  of  wisdom 
or  excellence  to  pursue  a  plan  merely  because  it  had 
been  in  operation  for  hundreds  of  years  ;  but  that  the 
antiquity  of  a  practice,  as  applied  to  European  farming 
operations,  rather  than  its  being  a  proof  of  its  excellence, 
is  an  index  of  its  absurdity.  Uutil  lately,  all  the  answer 
you  could  obtain  fi-om  farmers,  as  to  why  they  pursued 
this  plan  or  rejected  that,  was  merely  because  all  other 
farmers  acted  exactly  as  they  did.  As  a  body  they  gave 
no  other  reason  than  this  for  many  practices,  for 
which  indeed  no  sound  reason  could  by  any  possibility 
be  found.  But  my  friend  struck  at  the  root  of  this  evil, 
and  in  spite  of  the  clamour  raised  against  him  by  liia 
practice  and  admirable  publications,  clearly  demon- 
strated  the  absurdity  of  it.  To  give  two  examples  of 
this:  prior  to  his  coming  into  Essex,  farmers  diained 
their  lands,  as  they  tell  us  ;  that  is,  they  made  drains 
just  sufficient  in  numbers  and  just  deep  enough  to  drain 
away  all  the  fertilising  rain-water  off  their  lands,  and 
with  it  the  best  part  of  the  manures  they  put  on  them. 
Landlords  likewise  gloried  in  hedge-row__timber,  in  old 
worthless  pollards,  and  frequently  in  wide  and  deep 
ditches  where  there  was  not  often  a  single  drop  of 
water.  All  these  abominations  they  gloried  in,  but  my 
friend  Mr.  Mechi  taught  them  to  inquire  why  they  did 
this  or  refused  to  do  that  ;  he  showed  them  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  shallow  draining,  and  on  his  own  farm 
demolished  every  hedge  and  grubbed  up  every  worthless 
tree,  proving,  by  precept  and  example,  that  age  did  not 
improve  what  at  all  times  had  been  of  no  value  what- 
ever,  but  just  the  reverse.  So  far,  therefore,  my  friend 
Mechi's  services  to  his  country  were  invaluable,  and  if 
any  man  ever  deserved  the  general  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity he  has  ;  but  here,  as  I  showed  in  my  last  letter, 
I  reluctantly  withhold  further  praise.  My  friend  at  the 
time  referred  to  was  also  a  strenuous  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  thiu-seeding  ;  but  this,  as  soon  as  he  had 
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aesisted  in  convincing  the  world  of  its  necessity,  he  all 
at  once  abandoned  and  became  equally  aa  strong  an 
advocate  of  returning  to  the  old  ruinous  system  of 
wasting  as  much  corn  on  a  single  acre  of  land  as 
would  seed  at  least  half  a  dozen  ;  and  this  is  my 
friend's  present  practice.  As  I  have  shown  on  three 
farms  in  my  parish,  90  bushels  of  seed  Wheat  shall 
produce  this  year,  on  the  same  quantity  of  land,  a  greater 
produce  of  corn,  and  a  greater  weight  of  straw  than 
135  bushels  shall  on  my  friend's  farm  at  Tiptree 
Hall.  And  as  to  my  friend's  cattle  feeding,  his 
plan  is  too  monstrous  to  require  a  comment ;  it 
iias  not  even  novelty  to  recommend  it,  for  old 
King  Augeas,  full  3000  years  since,  tried  it  upon 
3000  head  of  oxen,  until  it  became  such  an  intolerable 
nuisance  to  his  subjects  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  a  river  being  let  into  his  cattle-boxes  to  wash  cut  of 
them  the  accumulated  filth  they  contained.  I  quite 
agree  with  ray  friend  in  condemning  manure  heaps  ; 
and  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  to 
prevail  upon  farmers  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
making  them  ;  but  wasteful  as  they  are,  they  are  infi- 
nitely more  philosophical  than  my  friend's  muck  dun- 
geons. The  proper  place  is  to  sink  a  large  tank  in  the 
centre  of  a  well  sheltered  farm-yard,  and  so  to  make  it 
that  liquid  manure-carts  and  dung-carts  may  easily  be 
filled  from  it,  whence  the  manure  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  fields  and  at  once  ploughed  into  the  ground.  Nor 
is  there  a  profit,  taking  one  year  with  another,  under 
any  management,  from  the  keeping  such  quantities  of 
disgusting  pigs.  Once,  perhaps,  in  every  seven  or  ten 
years,  when  corn  has  been  cheap  and  meal  dear,  pig 
breeding  and  keeping  have  been  profitable ;  but  at  all 
other  times  they  have  been,  beyond  a  limited  number, 
a  very  losing  concern.  I  have  known  several  men  who 
have  done  well  by  farming,  but  none  of  them  were 
feeders  of  pigs.  Beyond  a  certain  limited  number, 
butchers,  bakers,  shop-keepers,  and  village  tradesmen 
of  all  kinds,  and  even  labourers,  will  breed  and  fatten  pigs 
cheaper  than  farmers  can  ;  and  they  always  do  breed 
and  fatten  them  whenever  a  profit  is  to  be  made  by 
them.  But  it  is  very  different  with  oxen  and  sheep  ; 
in  these  the  farmers  have  the  advantage  over  all  com- 
petitors ;  let  my  friend,  therefore,  if  he  would  set  a 
good  example,  keep  more  sheep  and  oxen  ;  let  him  also 
pull  down  all  his  present  ill-made  cittle-houses,  and  fill 
up  all  his  "living  cattle  graves,"  and  at  once  erect  new 
buildings  round  a  long  square,  and  sink  a  tank  in  the 
centre  of  it,  capable  of  holding  all  his  manure,"  and 
over  this  also  erect  a  light  shed  to  protect  the  manures 
from  the  rains  and  sun.  Should  my  friend  do  this,  he 
will  have  something  to  exhibit  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
fee  would  be  imitated  by  very  many  persons  ;  but  an 
improving  age  will  turn  with  disgust  from  cattle  con- 
fined for  months  together  either  in  or  over  cesspools 
full  of  their  own  stinking  excrements.  Geo.  Wilkins. 

The  Rule  of  Thumb. — Your  Leading  Article  of 
June  22  contains  sentiments  which,  for  very  many  years, 
I  have  advocated.  I  have  now  on  my  table  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  "  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,"  and  which  has  been  one  of  my  text- 
books for  all  I  send  to  the  press,  whether  on  animal  or 
vegetable  physiology.  With  this  book,  and  some  others 
of  the  same  kind  for  my  guide,  I  have  written  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  not  pleasing  to  some  persons,  who, 
I  fear,  trust  too  much  to  their  own  judgments,  or  those 
ef  their  grandfathers.  But  I  never  advocate  or  con- 
demn farming  operations  until  I  have  repeatedly  put 
them  to  the  test  myself.  It  is  quite  true  that  ulti- 
jnately  farmers'  clubs  must  effect  some  good  ;  but  it  is 
astonishing  to  hear  the  ignorance  which  at  present  is 
frequently  taken  for  wisdom  at  them  ;  and  I  have 
known  the  greatest  amounts  of  ignorance  receive  uni- 
versal shouts  of  applause,  whilst  sentiments  founded 
upon  true  science  have  been  hooted  down  and  treated 
with  contempt.  You  refer  to  the  good  old  "rule  of 
thumb,"  permit  me  to  give  another  rule,  « the  scowl  of 
In-ow  '     Some  years  since  a  favourite  cow  of  mine  got 


to  a  heap  of  Potatoes,  and  eat  so  many  that  she  was 
poisoned  by  them.  I  sent  for  an  honest  old  doctor,  who 
came  and  brought  a  drench  with  him  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  patient  he  ordered  a  quart  of  ale  to  mix  the 
drench  m  I  asked  him  what  the  ale  and  drench  were 
to  do  for  the  cow,  when  he  replied  that  he  always  gave 
a  "  drunch,"  and  that  the  ale  would  warm  her  inside 
I  then  went  into  my  house  and  brought  out  a  book  in 
my  hand,  when  upon  seeing  which  the  doctor  ex- 
claimed. Hang  all  book  doctors,  I  do  all  mine  by  scowl 
o  brow."  I,  upon  that  learned  exclamation,  asked 
what  was  the  price  of  the  drench,  and  of  the  journey  • 
got  the  answer,  paid  the  money,  sent  the  doctor  away 
and  threw  his  physic  on  the  dunghill.  The  cow  was 
very  ill,  and  the  doctor  declared  she  would  die  ;  but  I 
doctored  her  from  my  book,  which  was  a  chemical  one 
only,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The  doctor  had  a 
large  practice  among  farmers,  and  was  considered  quite 
a  Ualeu  by  them.  Some  few  years  since,  also,  I  took  a 
book  to  my  gardener  to  explain  to  him  Mr.  Cuthill's 
excellent  plan  for  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus,  when 
my  man,  like  the  doctor,  rebelled  also  against  the  book. 
Suppose,"  said  he,  "you  wanted  a  pair  of  shoes,  could 
a  man  make  them  by  looking  at  a  book  ?  He  had  been  a 
-gardener  all  his  life,  and,  it  he  could  not  understand  his 
business  without  a  book  to  teach  him,  he  would  give  it 
np,  that  he  would."  Another  example  I  will  give,  and 
pL»t™7®  ^*'''°"^  nature.  Many  years  since,  when 
i^rate  ot  a  parish,  the  typhus  fever  raged  verv  much 
olhBr«  „„  °"^  """^S*  t'"^^^  children  had  died,  and 
Z  wa?  ?J^Tt  *°  ^*  •'>''°e-  0°  "y  visit  to  the  house 
iwas  jomed  by  au  individual  who  united  in  hUown 


practice  the  three  professions  of  farmer,  doctor,  and 
itinerant  preacher.  He  was  well  known  to  the  family, 
and  well  received.  He  placed  on  a  table  a  bottle, 
and  asked  if  the  patients  had  taken  what  he  had  brought 
before,  when  the  reply  was  that  they  had.  I  took  upon 
myself  to  examine  the  liquid  of  the  bottle,  and  found  it 
was  brandy,  pure  brandy.  This  led  to  an  altercation 
between  my  rival  and  myself,  he  strongly  recommending 
his  medicine,  and  I  as  strongly  interdicting  its  use  ; 
nor  did  I  succeed  without  exerting  some  force  if  not 
violence.  The  sick  and  dead  occupied  a  single  chamber, 
with  but  one  very  small  window  in  it,  and  the  weather 
was  very  hot,  it  being,  I  remember,  in  the  time  of 
harvest ;  I  found  the  apartment  insufferably  hot  and 
offensive,  and  to  relieve  it  as  far  as  possible,  I  took  upon 
myself  another  responsibility.  I  took  a  pole  and  with  it 
pushed  a  hole  through  the  thatched  roof,  and  by  means 
of  it  and  the  little  window  which  I  opened  I  let  in  pure 
and  let  out  impure  air,  and  then  galloped  off  to  the 
parish  surgeon.  I  rejoice  to  be  enabled  to  state  that 
the  hand  of  death  was  stayed,  and  that  the  sufferers 
recovered.  I  relate  this  little  history  also  to  exhibit  a 
sample  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  ignorance,  and  a  lack 
of  that  knowledge  which  is  attainable  by  all,  from  the 
studying  of  books.  Of  course  I  need  not  add  that  the 
man  with  his  brandy  bottle,  the  cultivator  of  the  earth, 
and  doctor  either  could  not  or  did  not  read  a  book. 
Geo.  Wilkins. 

Guano  Frauds. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  states, 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  agricultural  interest  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  "  rogues  in 
guano,"  to  amount  to  upwards  of  a  million  of  money, — 
a  serious  tax  ;  it  may  be  almost  said  self-imposed,  be- 
cause farmers  will  not  take  the  precaution  either  to 
deal  with  honest  men  who  may  charge  somewhat  higher 
for  a  genuine  article,  or  pay  for  having  a  doubtful  cargo 
analysed,  which  amongst  a  number  would  be  but  a 
trifling  expense ;  indeed  less  than  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  a  scanty  crop  coming  up  under  favour  of  sand, 
loam,  and  rubbish,  at  01.  per  ton  ;  producing  a  satisfac- 
tory income  to  Messrs.  A.  and  B.,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  trash,  but  bringing  ruin  upon  the  hard  working 
farmer.  The  case  is  so  serious  that  the  names  of  the 
parties  dealing  in  the  spurious  article  should  be  exposed  ; 
it  is  false  delicacy  to  allow  them  to  escape.  The  second 
item  to  be  placed  to  the  debtor  side  of  the  farmer's 
account  will  be  the  waste  of  town  manure,  as  well  as 
the  careless  manner  of  saving  that  produced  at  home. 
Town  sewage,  now  poisoning  rivers  and  flowing  in 
masses  to  the  sea,  may  be  safely  valued  at  a  million  and 
a  half  thrown  away.  The  third  item — imperfect  tillage 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds,  may  be  set  down, 
together  with  the  additional  wear  and  tear  occasioned 
by  bad  roads,  at  another  half  million,  making  a  total  of 
upwards  of  three  millions,  which,  with  common  care 
and  attention,  might  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landowners,  tenants,  and  labourers,  who  would  circu- 
late the  cash  amongst  the  great  manufacturing  towns. 
I  believe  I  have  not  over-estimated  the  disadvantage 
resulting  from  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  connected 
with  the  land ;  and  supposing  the  statement  to  be  correct, 
a  question  naturally  follows.  Would  it  not  be  consist- 
ent with  the  interests  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to 
attempt  ;to  remedy  the  evils  which  are  within  their 
power  1  Falcon. 

Cumberland  One-horse  Cart. — The  discussion  about 
Cumberland  one-horse  carts  seems  at  last,  after  a  year's 
rolling,  to  have  rumbled  itself  to  rest.  The  admission, 
on  almost  all  sides,  that  light  carts  are  best  has,  I  hope, 
done  some  good  to  the  cart-horses.  Mr.  Mechi  and 
other  practical  farmers  have  stated  that  they  employ 
even  lighter  carts  than  those  of  the  Cumberland  hills  ; 
and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  impression  of  your 
correspondents  seems  to  be  that  a  cart  to  carry  (with 
side-boards)  a  ton  of  coal  or  lime,  and  weighing  from 
6  cwt.  to  7  cwt.,  that  is  to  say,  the  common  Cumberland 
one-horse  cart  might  be  advantageously  adopted  pretty 
generally  by  the  farmers  of  England,  and  that  the  ton- 
weight  waggons,  and  even  the  9  cwt,  and  10  cwt.  prize 
carts,  might  be  profitably  dispensed  with.  I  trust 
Messrs.  Ransome  and  May  will  this  year  have  specimens 
of  their  carts  to  show  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing, and  I  hope  the  cartwrights  and  others,  who  have 
abused  me  for  introducing  the  subject,  wUl  examine 
them  carefully.  L. 
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Professor  Way,  Consulting-Chemist  to  the  Society, 
delivered  a  lecture  before  the  members,  at  their  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  June, "  On 
Variations  in  the  Chemical  Composition  of  Water,  as 
affecting  its  Agricultural  Uses,"  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  K.G.,  Trustee,  being  in  the  chair.  Among 
the  members  present  were,  the  Earls  of  Lonsdale  and 
Chichester,  Lord  Bridport,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P., 
Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  M.  W. 
Ridley,  Bart.,  Su:  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir 
John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Montague 
Cholmeley,  Bart.,  Mr.  Barugh  Almack,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  Dr.  Calvert, 
Mr.  Garden,  Rev.  Thomas  Cator,  Mr.  W.  G.  Caven- 
dish, M.P.,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  W.  Clavering,  Mr. 
Capel  Cure,  Mr.  S.  Druce,  Mr.  Dunne,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr. 
Feilden,  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr. 
Harding,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Colonel  MacDouall,  Mr. 
Marshall,  M.P.,  Mr.  Maw,  Mr.  C.  E.  Overman,  Mr. 
Parkins,  Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.,  Mr.  Puller,  Mr.  Pusey, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Thomas  Rowlandson,  Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  Shaw 
(London),  Mr.  Sillifant,  Prof.  Simonda,  Mr.  Slaney, 


M.P.,  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  Mr.  Wilson  (Stowlangtoft), 
and  Mr.  Wrightson. 

LECTURE  ON  WATER. 

Professor  Way  commenced  his  lecture  by  stating, 
that  he  intended  on  that  occasion  to  call  the  attention  " 
of  the  members  to  three  important  heads  of  inquiry 
connected  with  water  ;  more  with  a  view  to  elicit  from 
them  practical  illustrations  founded  on  their  individual 
experience,  than  to  offer  to  them  anything  particularly 
novel  or  estabhshed.  These  heads  of  inquiry  were  the 
following  ;  namely— 1.  On  Water  for  Steam  and  other 
Boilers  :  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  comparative 
suitableness  for  that  purpose,  and  ot  counteracting  its 
tendency  to  incrustation.  2.  On  Water  for  Irrigation : 
its  chemical  impregnation,  and  the  theory  of  its  action. 
3.  On  the  influence  of  Water,  obtained  under  different 
circumstances,  on  the  health  of  Cattle,  Horses,  and  other 
live-stock  on  a  farm.  He  remarked,  that  as  the  first 
head  of  inquiry  related  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
agency  of  inert  matter,  its  details  came  within  the 
range  of  analytical  investigation,  and  he  would  be 
enabled  to  speak  with  much  confidence  on  the  facts  he 
had  to  bring  together  under  it ;  but  as  the  other  two 
heads  included  a  reference  to  local  circumstances,  and 
to  the'  influence  of  the  vital  operations  of  vegetation 
and  animal  physiology  respectively,  in  the  production  of 
results,  what  he  had  to  say  on  these  points  would  be 
much  less  decisive,  and  advanced  more  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  than  for  giving  information. 

I.  Water  for  Steam  Boilers. — The  water  from  the 
clouds  reached  the  earth  almost  pure  in  a  chemical 
sense,  as  a  homogeneous  liquid,  composed  of  the 
elements  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  It  was  distilled  from 
the  sea  and  land,  and  from  the  leaves  of  vegetables 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  formed  clouds  ;  from  which  it 
again  fell  at  intervals  to  the  earth  through  the  atmo- 
sphere, bringing  with  it  only  very  minute  traces, 
varying  according  to  circumstances,  and  frequently  in- 
appreciable by  the  chemist,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  am- 
monia, nitric  acid,  and  the  effluvia  arising  from  animal 
perspiration  and  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter. 
On  reaching  the  land,  however,  its  solvent  power  im- 
mediately came  into  operation,  and  it  became  impreg- 
nated more  or  less  with  the  soluble  substances  with 
which  it  came  in  contact  ;  common  salt  and  gypsum 
were  always  dissolved  by  it,  while  lime  and  other  sub- 
stances were  taken  up  by  it  when  there  happened  to  be 
an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  present.  In  order  to 
illustrate  this  fact,  the  Professor  exhibited  to  the  mem- 
bers a  simple  and  striking  experiment.  Three  glass 
vessels  were  connected  together  by  means  of  bent  glass 
tubes  ;  the  first  vessel  contained  fragments  of  marble 
(as  a  pure  variety  of  native  carbonate  of  lime)  ;  the 
second,  distilled  water  ;  and  the  third  and  last,  a  clear 
solution  of  quick-lime  in  pure  water  (or  lime-water). 
On  adding  dilute  muriatic  acid  gradually  to  the  marble 
in  the  first  vessel,  carbonic  acid  gas  was  disengaged  in 
great  abundance,  which  passing  along  the  tubing  into 
the  middle  vessel,  was  there  washed  and  freed  from  im. 
purity  by  its  passage  through  the  distilled  water,  and 
then  proceeded,  by  means  of  a  connecting  glass 
tube,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  surface,  where 
it  continued  to  bubble  throughout  the  clear  lime-water. 
After  a  few  moments  the  lime-water  became  turbid. 
The  Professor  remarked  that  this  effect  resulted  from 
the  conversion  of  the  lime  into  insoluble  carbonate  of 
lime  (or  chalk),  by  its  combination  with  a  first  propor- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  it.  In  a 
few  moments  afterwards,  however,  the  liquid  regained 
its  original  transparent  appearance.  This  change,  he 
explained,  arose  from  the  further  supply  of  the  same 
acid  gas,  constituting  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  a 
soluble  super-carbonate  of  that  earth ;  the  liquid,  in 
fact,  being  then  a  solution,  not  of  lime  in  water,  as  it 
was  originally,  but  a  solution  of  bi-carbonate  of  lime, 
or  of  chalk  rendered  soluble  by  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 
To  prove  that  this  was  the  case,  the  Professor  took  the 
flask  containing  this  solution,  and  having  placed  it  over 
a  spirit-lamp,  caused  ebullition  to  take  place.  After 
boiling  for  a  short  time,  the  liquid  again  became  turbid, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  heat  expelling  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  again  reducing  the  carbonate  of 
lime  to  the  state  of  insoluble  chalk.  He  then  proceeded 
to  show  how  this  experiment  illustrated  the  change 
which  was  found  to  take  place  in  the  waters  of  limestone 
districts,  which  were  naturally  charged  with  carbonate 
as  well  as  the  sulphate  of  lime  ;  and  also  how  it  hap- 
pened that,  while  water,  rendered  hard  by  sulphate  of 
lime  only,  did  no  injury  to  steam-boilers,  as  that  salt 
was  not  deposited  on  raising  the  water  to  a  boiling  tem- 
perature ;  hard  water,  on  the  contrary,  holding  a  large 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  it  by  car- 
bonic acid,  did  the  greatest  injury  to  them,  by 
gradually  depositing,  on  being  boiled,  such  car- 
bonate of  lime  at  the  bottom  of  the  steam-boilers, 
until  it  amounted  to  a  hard  calcareous  incrustation. 
Water  was  always  rendered  hard  by  holding  in  solution 
either  the  carbonate  or  the  sulphate  of  lime  ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  obtained  from  wells  in  the  chalk, 
oolitic,  and  limestone  districts  throughout  the  kingdom, 
was  always  hard  ;  becoming  turbid  when  boiled,  and 
depositing  its  carbonate  of  lime  on  that  part  of  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  boiler  nearest  to  the  fire.  As  a 
familiar  instance,  he  named  the  fur  or  crust  in  tea- 
kettles, in  districts  where  such  water  was  used  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  steam-boilers,  this  deposit  was  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  could  be  imagined.  The  hard  calca- 
reous incrustation  in  immediate  contact  with  the  iron 
plating  of  the  boiler,  amounting  in  a  few  weeks  to  no 
less  than  from  two  to  three  inches  in  thickness.  Prof. 
Way  explained  how  the  injury  arose  in  this  _^case ; 
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namely,  from  the  effect  which  the  adhering  crust  had  in 
preventing  the  transmission  of  the  heat,  received  by  the 
boiler  from  the  fire,  to  the  body  of  water  within  the 
boiler.  He  cited  many  curious  instances  of  the  cooling 
efifect  of  this  free  transmission  of  heat  on  substances 
under  other  circumstances  most  fragile  and  combusti- 
ble ;  and  the  contrary  effect  when  the  transmission  of 
such  heat  was  obstrncted,  as  in  the  case  of  calcareous 

I  incrustation,  when  the  heat  was  arrested  by  the  solid 
slow-conducting  body,  and  the  temperature  raised  above 
that  of  boiling  water.  He  stated  that  however  odd  it 
might  sound  to  make  the  statement,  it  was  no  less  true, 
that  water  might  be  boiled  in  an  orange-peel,  in  an 
egg-shell,  or  in  a  vessel  made  of  thin  wood,  or  even  of 
common  writing-paper  ;  the  heat  applied  to  the  external 
surface  bsing  rapidly  transmitted  to  the  water,  and  the 
heat  carried  off  in  the  steam  generated,  while  the  mate- 
rial employed  for  the  boiler  suffered  no  injurious  effect 
from  such  application  of  heat.  He  related  a  smgular 
instance  of  this  kind,  in  the  ease  of  a  person  at  Liver- 
pool, who  had  frequently  had  his  cotton-mill  burnt 
down.  The  party  in  question  imagined,  that  if  he  had 
a  large  reservoir  for  water  placed  at  the  top  of 
his  factory,  constructed  of  wood  instead  of  metal,  the 
wood,  in  case  of  fire,  would  be  immediately  burnt  to 
ashes,  and  the  water  would  consequently  be  set  at 
liberty  and  extinguish  the  fire.  The  fire  unfortunately 
did  break  out  again,  as  it  was  feared  it  would,  but  the 
■wood,  instead  of  being  charred  or  burnt,  remained 
entire,  and,  being  encircled  by  the  flames,  the  water 
continued  to  boil  in  its  wooden  reservoir  as  long  as  any 
remained.  The  furring  of  a  boiler  preventing  this 
transmission  of  heat,  and  thus  causing  injury  to  the 
substance  of  the  boilei',  was  the  reason  why,  in  some 
districts,  where  the  water  was  charged  with  bi-car- 
bonate  of  lime,  the  boilers  were  found  to  wear  out 
sooner  than  in  others ;  and  why  the  railway  companies 
had  been  led  either  to  seek  for  soft  water,  or  to  soften 
the  hard  water  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  by 
the  addition  of  some  substance  that  would  prevent  its 
furring  their  boilers.  The  London  and  South- Western 
Railway  Company  had  used  the  substance  known  in 
commerce  as  sal  ammoniac,  with  great  success ;  by 
dissolving  one  ounce  of  it  in  90  gallons  of  water,  in 
tanks  kept  specially  for  the  purpose.  This  substance 
was  the  neutral  salt,  so  long  familiar  to  chemists  as  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  being  a  compound  of  muriatic 
acid  and  ammonia.  Its  action  in  removing  the  hard- 
ness of  water  aiising  from  bi-carbonate  of  lime  was 
explained  by  Professor  Way  in  the  following  manner. 
When  muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime  are 
brought  together  in  solution,  a  double  decomposition  en- 
sues, each  of  the  four  combining  substances  changes  its 
relative  position,  and  two  new  salts  are  the  result :  namely, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  volatile,  and  accordingly 
makes  its  escape  into  the  atmosphere  ;  and  muriate  of 
lime,  one  of  the  most  deliquescent  salts  with  which 
chemists  are  acquainted,  and  which  consequently  re- 
mains in  the  water  in  a  state  of  complete  and  almost 
permanent  solubility.  It  might,  he  remarked,  be  said, 
that  the  ammonia  of  the  sal-ammoniac  carried  off  the 
carbonic  acid,  while  the  muriatic  acid  dissolved  the 
lime,  thus  liberating  the  water  from  the  chemical  con- 
ditions under  which  its  hardness  was  occasioned.  Pro- 
fessor Clark,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  had,  how- 
ever, proposed  a  plan  for  softening  water  rendered  hard 
by  carbonate  of  lime,  which  Professor  Way  considered 
much  better  than  the  one  just  described,  and  which 
might  be  adapted  to  the  uses  of  agriculturists.  This 
plan  consisted  in  adding  to  such  water  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  quicklime,  which  would  unite  with  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  become  converted  into  carbonate  of 
lime,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  reduce  by  such  ab- 
straction the  bi-carbonate  also  to  a  state  of  carbo- 
nate, and  both  being  insoluble,  they  would,  of  course, 
fall  as  precipitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  or  other 
enclosure  in  which  the  water  was  contained,  leaving  the 
water  entirely  free  from  the  bi-carbonate  of  lime  to 
which  its  hardness  had  in  a  great  measure  been  owing. 
He  then  proceeded  to  describe  Professor  Clark's  system 
of  soap-tests,  for  ascertaining  the  relative  degrees  of 

j  hardness  possessed  by  certain  waters.  He  remarked 
that  hard  water,  as  was  well  known,  curdled  soap,  which 
would  not  produce  a  lather  until  such  hardness  had 
been  overcome.  Professor  Clark  had  recommended  a 
solution  if  white  curd-soap  in  spirit  of  wine  of  a  cer- 
tain strength  to  be  employed  in  his  testing.  This  solu- 
tion would  at  once  produce  a  lather  with  soft  water, 
but  not  with  hard  water  until  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
solution  had  been  added  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting the  hardness :  when  lather  of  a  proper  firmness  had 
been  gained,  the  amount  of  standard  solution  employed 
to  produce  the  effect  indicated  the  degrees  of  hardness 
of  any  particular  water  ;  thus  a  standard  of  comparison 
was  established,  by  which  the  choice  as  to  different 
sources  from  which  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to 
procure  water  could  be  satisfactorily  determined. 
Prof.  Way  then  performed  an  experiment  with  this 
soap-test,  on  spring-water  from  the  chalk  at  Croydon, 
in  comparison  with  water  from  the  Thames  ;  the  former 
indicating  a  hardness  of  about  18",  and  the  latter  of 
about  15",  The  operation  consisted  simply  in  adding 
to  the  water,  from  a  graduated  pipette  or  suction  tube, 
successive  measures  of  the  solution,  until  the  water 
when  shaken  up  maintained  a  lather  on  its  surface 
for  five  minutes.  The  number  of  measures  then 
indicated  the  quality  of  the  water,  two  soap  measures 
bemg  equal  to  one  degree  of  hardness.  The  process, 
he  described,  as  easy,  exact,  and  simple  ;  and  one 
which  might  he  practised  by  any  gentleman  who  was 


interested  in  such  subjects,  without  spoiling  either  his 
furniture  or  carpets.  It  would  also  indicate  the  hard- 
ness resulting  from  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime,  as 
well  as  that  from  the  bi-carbonate  ;  though,  as  he 
had  previously  remarked,  water  hardened  by  sulphate 
of  lime  offered  no  objection  for  use  in  steam-boilers,  as 
the  sulphate  by  boiling  did  not  become  deposited,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  carbonate  ;  in  an  economical  and 
domestic  sense,  however,  water  rendered  hard  by  either 
of  those  salts  of  lime  was  objectionable.  Professor 
Way  then  observed,  that  Professor  Clark,  in  recom- 
mending quick-lime  to  soften  water  containing  the  bi- 
carbonate, advised  such  quantities  of  lime  to  be 
added  as  a  preliminary  trial  by  the  soap-test  process 
should  indicate  as  being  requisite.  Such  water 
would,  by  this  process,  be  rendered  soft  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  for  steam  and  other  boilers.  The 
only  difficulty  consisted  in  tanks  being  required  for 
the  due  subsidence  of  the  chalk  thus  brought  into  an 
insoluble  state  in  the  water  ;  but  that  was  an  obstacle 
which  would  no  doubt  be  surmounted  ;  for  when  it  was 
considered  how  great  the  benefit  of  this  plan  would  be 
found,  not  only  in  ordinary  families  but  in  union-houses 
and  prisons  ;  that  it  was  estimated  that  in  London  alone 
600,000/.  every  year  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
snap,  one  half  of  "which  was  wasted  in  the  hardness  of 
the  water ;  and  how  important  a  point  it  was  in  the 
processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  other  staple  manu- 
factures carried  on  at  Bolton,  Manchester,  Bradford, 
and  other  places,  to  have  a  soft  water  in  which  lime 
was  absent  ;  it  would,  he  thought,  be  well  worth  the 
while  of  all  parties^interested  in  so  important  a  question 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  depositing  tanks  required. 
The  Professor  concluded  this  part  of  his  subject  by 
throwing  out  hints  by  which  soft  water  might  perhaps 
be  artificially  obtained  on  a  large  scale  and  at  little  cost 
where  it  did  not  occur  naturally.  He  remarked  that 
water  was  found  by  experience  to  become  softened  by 
passing  through  the  soil ;  water  only,  however,  which 
was  rendered  hard  by  the  bi-carbonate  of  lime. 
Thames  water  filtered  through  clay  made  permeable  by 
the  admixture  of  sand,  was  found  to  become  as  soft  as 
by  Prof.  Clark's  process.  Drainage  water  through 
regularly  permeable  stiff  soils  was  more  suitable  for 
steam-engines  than  spring- water.  But  whether  water 
thrown  over  the  land  would  by  that  means  become  soft, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  When,  however,  it  was 
considered  that  one  acre  of  land  received  every  year  on 
an  average  500,000  gallons  of  pure  rain-water,  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  35  people  during  that  period,  it  might 
be  a  question  whether  poor  sandy  land  or  bad  moor- 
land might  not  be  covered  with  flat  tiles  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  rain-water,  which  might  be  conveyed 
in  earthen  pipes  to  the  places  required  for  its  use.  He 
merely  offered  this  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of 
parties  more  conversant  than  himself  with  the  practical 
bearings  of  such  an  undertaking. 

II.  Water  for  Irrigation. — Professor  Wat  remarked 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating,  he  thought  that 
water  should  be  hard,  and  not  soft  as  for  other  purposes  : 
that  it  should  contain  the  sulphates  and  carbonates  of 
potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  including  organic  matter,  as 
all  these  were  substances  that  would  be  taken  up  and 
retained  by  the  land.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  were 
the  correct  one,  it  would  follow  that  the  water  in  granite 
districts  would,  from  its  softer  nature,  not  be  so  useful 
in  irrigation  as  that  in  other  districts  where  lime  and 
other  earthy  substances  were  dissolved  by  the  water 
passing  through  them.  On  a  former  occasion  Sir  John 
Johnstone  had  named  to  the  Council  the  failure  of  some 
irrigation  of  his  from  the  supposed  circumstance  of  the 
absence  of  mineral  and  earthy  matter  in  the  water, 
from  the  water  being  in  fact  too  pure  for  the  purpose. 
Sir  John  Johnstone  being  thus  appealed  to,  replied, 
that,  in  the  w.iter  to  which  Professor  Way  had  alluded, 
there  was  no  trace  of  lime  whatever.  The  irrigation 
had  been  laid  out  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  Smith  on  a  thin 
moorland  sandstone  rock  ;  there  was  no  lime  whatever. 
Professor  Way  then  proceeded  to  say,  that,  in  Derby- 
shire, and  at  Bala  Lake,  in  Wales,  the  water  was  ex- 
ceedingly soft  and  pure,  but  considered  as  unfit  for 
irrigation.  He  felt  no  doubt  that  irrigation  would  become 
much  more  general  than  it  had  been ;  and  the  subject  was 
more  interesting  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the 
Society's  ensuing  country  meeting  being  about  to  be  held 
in  Devonshire,  where  irrigating  operaiions  had  been  so 
successfully  carried  out.  He  should,  on  that  occasion, 
select  specimens  of  the  different  waters,  under  different 
circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  analj  sis,  in  order  that 
he  might  report,  as  requested  by  the  chemical  com- 
mittee of  the  Society,  the  result  of  his  inquiries  on  that 
interesting  branch  of  his  researches.  It  had  been  found, 
by  ascertaining  from  analysis  the  nutriment  required 
by  the  Hop-plant,  that  only  those  soils  that  contained 
phosphate  of  lime  and  potash,  would  be  suitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  that  plant ;  namely,  such  soils  as  those  on 
the  green  sandstone  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Surrey  ;  and 
that  what  theory  had  thus  prescribed  as  the  condition, 
practice  had  actually  proved  to  be  the  most  advanta- 
tageous  in  fact,  the  cultivation  of  Hops  having  been 
most  successfully  carried  out  on  the  soils  in  question. 
He  thought  it  would  also  be  found,  analogically,  that 
successful  irrigation  would  probably  be  found  to  be  con- 
fined to  certain  districts  ;  namely,  to  the  limestone  prin- 
cipally. He  thought  it  might  be  a  question  how  far  the 
influence  of  that  operation  was  due  to  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  or  its  chemical  composition,  or  to  both  ;  he 
himself  considered  the  chemical  nature  of  the  water  to 
be  the  most,  essential ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  free  to 
confess^  that  we  had  all  to  learn  upon  this  subject,  and 


he  trusted  that  an  inspection  of  the  Devonshire  mea- 
dows would  lead  to  further  inquiries  on  the  important 
questions  connected  with  this  subject. 

III.  Water  for  Cattle.— the  Professor  commenced 
this  third  head  of  his  lecture  by  remarking  that  he  be- 
lieved it  was  a  generally  observed  fact,  that  cattle  liked 
the  water  of  ponds,  while  they  disliked  that  of  limestone 
springs  ;  that  they  preferred  to  quench  their  thirst  in  a 
green  offensive  collection  of  stagnant  water,  rather  than 
in  a  running  spring.  In  Bedfordshire  he  had  seen  cattle 
much  relish  a  bad  water  filled  with  confervte  and  ani- 
malculee  ;  which,  however,  was  the  only  water  to  which 
they  happened  to  have  access.  Farmers  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  cattle  were  fond  of  such  water,  on  account 
of  the  green  vegetable  matter  it  contained  ;  and  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  had  explained  the  fact  by  sup 
posing  such  water  to  be  "meat  and  drink"  for  the 
cattle.  It  was  certain  they  did  not  like  hard  water  ; 
and  it  gave  a  staring  coat  to  horses  when  they  were 
obliged  to  drink  it  ;  anl  when  it  was  considered  that 
water  in  chalk  districts  contained  from  60  to  70  grains 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  gallon,  while  London  water 
(which  was  hard  compared  with  others)  contained  only 
from  15  to  IG  grains,  it  would  be  obvious  how  much 
difference  would  be  found  to  exist  in  different  waters. 
He  regarded  a  good  supply  of  water  essential  to  health  ; 
and  thought  it  a  point  of  great  importance  to  ascertain 
the  kinds  of  water  most  suitable  to  the  animal  economy 
under  different  local  circumstances.  Prof,  Way  con- 
cluded his  lecture  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers present  would  communicate  to  the  meeting  such 
cases  of  the  practical  effects  of  hard  water  on  the  health 
of  cattle,  as  it  had  been  his  object,  in  the  remarks  he  had 
then  made,  to  elicit  from  them. 


Royal  Patriotic  Society  for  the  Improvement  or 

TUE    HIGHL.l^D    Small   Tenantry Mr,   Bond,    the 

secretary,  lately  delivered  the  following  address,  on 
behalf  of  this  useful  institution,  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  when  a  branch  society  was  formed.  He 
said,  previously  to  the  Potato  failure,  an  urgent  necessity 
was  felt  to  exist  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
humbler  classes ;  and  encouraged  by  the  successful 
efforts  of  a  kindred  institution  in  the  south,  the  Patriotic 
Society  was  established.  Its  principles  and  plans  had 
been  maturely  weighed,  and  were  supported  and  con- 
firmed by  unquestionable  facts.  The  eleemosynary 
support  of  the  Highland  population  was  as  impracticable 
as  it  was  inexpedient.  The  great  principle,  thereforej 
of  the  institution  was,  so  to  aid  industry  as  to  render  it 
the  instrument  of  its  own  elevation.  He  then  adverted 
to  the  examples  afforded  by  China  and  Holland  in  sup- 
porting a  far  larger  population  than  in  Britain,  through 
the  adoption  of  provident  and  economic  industry,  explain  • 
iug  the  system  of  stall-feeding,  spade  husbandry,  green 
cropping  and  liquid  manuring,  whereby  the  possessors 
of  small  farms,  having  but  trifling  if  any  advantages 
over  the  Highland  crofters,  are  enabled  to  raise  a  great 
amount  of  dairy  produce,  and  largely  supply  the  British 
market,  and,  as  the  fruits  of  their  exertions,  possessed 
comforts  far  beyond  those  which  the  people  here  had 
ever  thought  within  their  reach.  Having  demonstrated 
the  applicability  of  such  an  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry to  the  Hebrides,  by  adverting  to  its  already  suc» 
cessful  adoption  and  progress  in  Gairloch,  where  the 
soil  was  inferior  to  the  general  quality  of  land  possessed 
by  crofters  here,  he  stated  that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Patriotic  Society,  by  means  of  personal  as  well  as  printed 
instruction,  and  by  the  example  of  model  crofts,  to  dis- 
seminate and  to  extend  an  improved  system  of  husbandry 
among  the  crofters  which,  humanly  speaking,  must, 
result  in  the  securing  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  food 
than  had  hitherto  been  obtained.  The  munificent 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  destitution,  made  shortly 
after  the  institution  of  the  society,  had  forestalled  it  of 
funds,  and  although  it  had  done  what  it  could  to 
originate  permanent  improvements,  its  means  bad  been 
inadequate  to  the  field  it  should  occupy.  The  Queen 
and  her  Royal  Consort,  however,  had  early  favoured 
the  society  with  their  support ;  and  he  was  glad  also  to 
state,  that  the  committee  of  the  Perthshire  Ladies' 
Highland  Relief  Association,  approving  of  the  plans  of 
industrial  economy  advocated  by  the  Patriotic  Society, 
had  honoured  him,  as  its  humble  representative,  by 
deputing  him  to  select  a  number  of  the  more  hopeful 
crofters  for  instruction  and  aid,  and  for  whom  leases 
would  be  obtained  ;  he  had  also  made  arrangements  for 
establishing  model  spade  farms  in  connection  with  the 
existing  country  schools,  Mr,  Bond  then  explained  the 
satisfactory  results  of  such  schools,  which  had  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  had  been 
found  to  benefit  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  and  their 
subsequent  employers.  He  regretted  the  destitution 
that  still  prevailed  with  increased  intensity  in  most 
Highland  districts,  and  which  would  be  overwhelming 
should  the  Potato  fail  again  this  year  also.  He  trusted 
that,  under  the  blessing  of  a  merciful  Providence,  it 
would  not  fail  ;  but  he  again  urged  upon  crofters,  that, 
humanly  speaking,  the  only  way  for  them  to  escape 
from  the  calamity  of  famine,  was  by  their  cultivating 
every  available  patch  of  land  in  their  possession,  and 
raising  Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Cabbages,  and 
similar  articles  of  food.  If  they  economically  saved 
and  applied  the  liquid  as  well  as  solid  fertilising 
substances  about  their  dwellings  to  their  crops,  they 
would  insure  much  greater  returns  than  they  had  ever 
before  received.  He  was  glad  that  the  Perth  committee 
had  advanced  loans  of  seed  corn  to  many  crofters  in 
Skye,  and  only  regretted  that  the  supply  was  not  co- 
extensive with  the  want  of  seed  corn  throughout  the 
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Highlands,  and  he  called  upon  the  recipients  to  strive 
manfully  in  the  battle  of  industry  they  had  to  wage,  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  generally  possessed 
by  them  being  capable,  under  such  a  system  as  he  bad 
individually,  publicly,  and  by  the  medium  of  printed 
directions/urged  upon  them — of  raising  food  for  them- 
selves and  families,  and  of  paying  a  fair  rent  for 
their  land. 


Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
4-c.  4-c.  By  William  Rothwell,  tViawickj  Land 
Agent,  &c.  Groombridge  and  Sons, 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet  ought  not  to  have  prefaced 
it  by  a  charge  of  unfairness  against  the  authurities  in 
Hanover-square.  It  appears  that  this  essay  was  in- 
tended to  compete  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  EngHsh 
Agricultural  Society,  for  the  best  statement  of  Lan- 
cashire agriculture,  but  was  placed  beyond  the  pale  of 
competition  by  its  non-arrival  at  their  office  within  the 
time  specified.  The  writer  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  English  Agricultural  Society  and  the  judges  they 
may  appoint  have  but  one  object  in  view  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty ;  and  that  is,  to  give  an  honest  judgment, 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  their  published  rules. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  on  his  own  account  that  he 
did  not  succeed  in  completing  his  task  before  the  day 
after  which  no  further  essajs  could  be  received,  though 
on  the  relative  merits  of  this  and  the  prize  essay  we 
will  not  give  an  opinion.  At  all  events  we  and  other 
readers  have  this  advantage,  arising  out  of  the  accident 
which  hindered  him — that  tu;o  excellent  additions  to 
our  agricultural  library  have  thus  been  made  ;  for  cer- 
tainly Mr,  Rothwell's  statement  has  ihe  merit  of  ample 
detaU  and  description  of  successful  farming  ;  it  is  just 
the  sort  of  work  for  those  who  prefer  statements  of 
fact  to  statements  of  argument  ;  and  we  find  that  we 
bave  marked  nearly  20  passages  descriptive  of  farms 
and  farm  practice  as  proper  for  extract.  Some  of  them 
we  shall  from  time  to  time  lay  before  our  readers. 
Meanwhile  we  hope  that  the  work  itself  will  be  widely 
read;  it  contains  the  views  of  a  "practical"  and  an 
intelligent  man  of  long  experience  in  farming. 


may  know  something  more  of  the  invention,  and  will  tell  U3 
whether  (by  pun-cotton  or  other  cleanly  propulsion),  ic  still 
continues  to  "  go  a-head." 
To  Crop  10  ob  11  Acees  :    WD  C.    The  following  table  will 
probably  give  the  requisite  information. 
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Calendar  of  Operations. 

JULY. 

East  Lincolnshiee  Faem,  Jidy  1.— "We  have  now  completed 
Turnip  drilling,  having  had  a  favourable  time  for  it  throughout. 
Those  fi'st  drilled  have  had  the  benefit  of  some  nice  warm 
showers,  and  luok  a  good  healtby  green,  with  no  fly  to  be  seen 
as  yet;  bat  we  are  heginniog  to  want  more  rain  for  those  last 
sown,  as  well  as  for  the  Grass,  of  which  none  will  be  ready  to 
cut  before  the  next  fortnight.  Some  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  this  year  ridged  their  Swedes  and  oiher 
Turnips  ;  the  only  objection  to  this  13  their  being  more  ex- 
posed  in  case  of  a  dry  season,  especially  if  the  land  lies  high  ; 
but  OQ  low  marshy  land  they  may  be  generally  set  in  ridge  with 
advanta6:e.  Anoiher  reason  for  Turnip  ridging  is  of  course 
for  the  sake  of  covering  in  the  dung  ;  but  as  we  manure  in  the 
winter,  the  Turnips  are  drilled  on  tbe  flat,  at  18  inches  apart. 
Oar  wool  is  just  disposed  of  at  25s.  a  tod.  The  number  of 
ebeep  clipped  this  summer  was  700  ;  of  these  we  are  selling  off 
the  wethers  fat  (shearlings),  having  been  kept  through  the 
winter  on  cakes  with  their  Turnips — the  oilcake  being  con- 
tinued arter  their  removal  to  Grass  (from  Jib.  to  ^  lb.  each 
sheep).  The  farm  horses  now  have  a  load  of  Grass  led  for 
them  daily,  which  is  cut  up  with  their  chaff.  We  have  about 
SO  calves,  which  are  beginning  to  improve  as  summer  advances. 
They  were  assisted  in  their  rearing  with  Linseed  soup,  which 
is  found  to  answer  very  well.  Our  last  jear's  Wheat  is  now  all 
sold,  the  last  making  42^.  per  qr. — weight,  11  stones  a  sack. 
From  this  it  may  be  judged  whether  our  average  is  not  more 
than  26  bushels  per  acre,  as  stated  by  the  commissioners — 
36  bushels  would  be  a  fairer  estimate.  H.  E. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

American  Chobn  :  Messrs.  Key  and  Mitchell.  It  is,  we  submit, 
best  for  all  parties  to  let  tbe  discussion  take  its  courge,  with- 
out any  interference  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  tbe  sale  of  the  invention.  "  Ezperting"  did 
nothing  but  what  was  right,  when  he  stated  his  experience  of 
the  sul'ject — and  we  cordially  back  his  request  for  the  expe- 
rience of  others— begging  him  and  them  at  the  s-iza-i  time  to 
give  it  in  substantive  tigures,  expressing  time  and  quantity, 
rather  than  in  mere  adjeciives  expressive  of  quality  and 
Epeed.  Of  course  we  derive  from  this  evidence  irrespectively 
of  what  it  tells  ;  and  those  who  have  found  the  churn  to 
answer  their  expectations  will  be  as  gladly  heard  ai  others  ; 
but  it  is  better  lor  these  statements  to  come  direct  from  those 
who  hate  purchased  and  used  the  machine.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  its  sale  will  surely  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
this. 

A  CoDOH  :  J  W  G  S.  It  may  be  serious  or  not,  according  to  the 
Beat  of  irritation,  and  the  amount  of  disease  producing  it. 
Vfe  would  recommend  a  eeton  to  be  inserted  in  the  skin 
covering  the  throat.    W.  C.  S. 

Drainage:  T  J  Pointing.  Probably  Smith  of  Deanston's  pam- 
phlet, which  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Drutnmond,  Stirling  • 
and  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Parkes  to  the  "Journal  of  tne 
English  Agricultural  Society"  in  their  4th  and  7th  volumes, 
win  give  the  opposite  theories  on  this  subject  as  fully  as  vou 
will  anywhere  tind  them  developed, 

GitATES  ;  Rus.  Will  our  correspondent  signing  himself 
'•j^non.*'  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  June  l&t,  have  the 
goodness  to  describe  the  merits  "of  the  cheap  and  useful 
grates  "  which  he  recommends,  and  state  where  made, 

OsiEBS  :  L.  See  p.  69  in  our  Vol,  for  18i.5,  and  p.  46,  1849,  Will 
any  one  give  us  bis  exptreoce  on  the  management  of  Osiers 
AUo  on  the  cultivation  of  Kushes. 

Sewage  Water  :  MB.  We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  an  account 
ol  your  methods  and  of  your  experience.  The  analysis  would 
be  cosily.  Ifyouarea  member  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society  you  had  better  apply  to  Prof.  Way  on  the  subject. 

SUALL  Fabji  ;  Mechanic.  The  rotation  suggested  seems  proper 
enough,  eo  far  as  tne  preservaiioti  of  fertility  in  the  land  is 
concerned  ;  but  it  will  not  give  you  sufficient  summer  fuod  to 
enable  you  to  keep  an  equally  numerous  stock  ail  the  year 
round.  You  require  more  land  in  Cabbages;  instead  of 
*  Turnips  and  Swedes,"  you  might  advantageously  have 
No.  5  in  Cabbagts  followed  by  transplanted  Swedes. 

axEAM  Navigatiun  :  L.  There  was  an  account  in  a  Marseilles 
Dttwepaper  some  monih?  ago,  of  a  screw  steam-vessel  enter- 
ing that  harbour  without  any  funnel  or  other  un^jicuresque 
appeiidage,  so  that  she  realiv  seemed  ''  to  walk  the  waters 
t^^  ^''^'"^  y»  li'e."  Fur  river  and  lake  navigation  a  hand- 
£om=  Darge  lu stead  of  the- present  funnelled  and  paddle-boxed 
Tfchicle  would  be  very  deairable.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readere 
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Tbansmutation  of  Species  :  N  T.  It  certainly  has  been  as- 
serted, as  you  say  ;  or  rather  it  has  been  asserted  tha:  a  par- 
ticular  sort  of  grain,  sown  and  cut  down,  and  not  allowed  to 
produce  its  seed  till  afcer  repeated  cuttings,  will  ultimately 
yield  otherwise  than  "  after  its  kind."  But  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  idea  is  mistaken. 


COTENT  GARDEN,  July  6. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied.  Strawberries  and  Hot 
house  Grapes  are  both  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Pine-applee.  The  supply  of  Peaches  and  Nectarinea  is 
still  well  kept  np.  Bipe  Gooseberries  fetch  from  4s.  to  6s.  per 
half  sieve.  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  are  abundant;  Oranges 
and  Lemons  though  scarce  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Young  Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be  had  at  from  3d.  to  6d.  a 
bunch.  Potatoes  fetch  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb.  Lettuces  and 
other  salading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mush- 
rooms. French  Beans  are  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of 
Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pinks, 
Carnations,  Rhododendrons,  Ranunculuses,  and  Soses. 
FRCITS. 


Pine-apples,  per  lb,,  Ss  to  83 
Grapes.hothouse,  p.  lb., 2s  to  65 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  6s  to  ISs 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  6s  to  18s 
Strawberries,p.pTinu.,6stols6d 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  ed  to  Is  6d 
Melons,  each,  48  to  63 
Gooseberries,   green,   per  half 

sieve.  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 
Currants,  p.  half  sieve,  4s  to  6s 
Raspberries,  p.  pottle,  6dtoSd 


French  Beans,  per  100,  Is  to  2s 
Asparagus,  p,  bund.,  9d  to  43 
Rhnbarb,  p.  bundle,  2d  to  4d 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
CauUflowera,  p.  doz.,  23  to  4s 
Peas,  per  sieve,  Is  6d  to  48 
Beans,  per  sieve,  Is  6d  to  29 
Greens,  per  doz.,  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  100s  to  200s 

—  per  cwt.,  lOs  to  12s 

—  per  bu&h.,  48  to  6s 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bum,  Ss  to  6fi 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  28 
Cucumbers,  each,  Id  to  2d 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  43  to  6s 
Spinach  p.  sieve.  Is  6d  to  2s 
Uorse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  1  i«  to  48 


VEGETABLES. 


Lemons,  per  doz.,i^ls  to  2s 
Oranges,  per  doz,,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  5s  to  12s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  28  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  28 

—  p.  bush.,  168  to  248 
Nuts,    Barcelona,  per    bosh., 

2O3  to  21*  s 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  128  to  168 
Kent  Cobs,  90s  to  100s  p.lOO  lbs 


Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  6d 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  48 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   8d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2s  to  43 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz,, 

Is  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  2d  to  la 

—  Cos,  per  score.  Gd  to  Is 
Radishes,  p,  12  bauds,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  p.  punr,2d  to  3d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot,,  9d  to  23 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  Is  to  2i 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle,,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bunch. ,6dto9d 


COAL  AlAUKtl.— FfiiDAT,  Julys. 
HoUywell,  14s.;  Carr's  Hartley,  133.  6d.;  Wallsend  BraddylPs 
Hetton,  15s.;    Wallsend  Hasweli,  15s.  9d. ;    Wallsend  Tees, 
los.  6d.— Ships  at  market,  65. 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  TrusBea. 
Smithfield,  July  4. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  75s     Clover     

Inferior  ditto 60        65      New  Clover    ... 

Rowen     54        60      Straw      

New  Hay       55        70 

Cdmbebland  Mabket,  July  4. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    728Co778     Inferior 

Inferior  ditto 55        65    j  New  Clover    ... 

New  Hay        50        70     |  Straw 


Old  Clover 


...  709  to  808 
.,.  60  70 
..     24         2a 

j,  COOPEB. 

..    GSsto  72s 
27 


84 


JoaecA  Bakeb. 


Hvt&.—b B.iDA\,  July  5. 
Mesara.  Pattenden   and  Smith  report  that  the  market  is 
very  quiet.    Duty  estimated  at  175,00t'f. 


d     B 
..    to    . 

4  —  3 

10  —  3* 
6—5 


Per  8t.  of  8  lbs.— s  dad  Per  st.  of  8  lbs.- s 
Best  Scots,  Here-  Best  Long-wools  ,    . 

fords,  (tc.  ...  3  4  to  3  6  Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3  0  —  3  4  Ewes  &  2d  quality  . 
2d  quality  Beasts  2  6  —  2  10  Ditto  Shorn  ...  2 
Best  Downs  and  Lambs         4 

Half-breds      —    ...       Calves 2 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3  10  — 4     0     Piga       ...     2 

Beasts,  3i09;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  29,900  ;  Calves,  346;  Pigs,  295, 
FBtDAY,  July  5. 

We  have  a  fair  'supply  of  Beasts,  and  tbe  demand  is  not 
large  ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  realise  Monday's  quotations. 
The  number  of  sheep  is  large  ;  trade  is  slow,  but  there  is  very 
little  alteration  in  price.  Good  Lambs  are  scarce,  and  readily 
disposed  of  at  rather  more  money  ;  all  kinds  meet  with  a  more 
ready  sale.  There  are  not  quite  so  many  Calyes  as  of  late  ;  on 
the  average  trade  is  better  for  them.  From  Germany  and 
Holland  there  are  100  Beasts,  770  Sheep,  and  179  Calves; 
from  Scotland,  100  Beasts  ;  and  102  Milch  Cows  from  the  home 
counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best   Downs   and 

Half-breds       ...     ., 
Ditto  Shora       ...  3 


4to3  e 
0  —  3  2 
6  — 2  10 


-4     0 


Best  Long-wools . 
Ditto  Shorn 
Ewes  tfc  2d  quality 
Ditto  Shora 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs      


to 
4  — 


3    6 


2  10  — 3 
4  8  —  5 
2  10  — 3 
2    6^3 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Jolt  1, — The  arrivals  of  foreign  Wheat  last  week 
were  very  large  ;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  in  unsaleable  condition, 
and  scarcely  a  cargo  in  perfect  order.  The  supply  of  English 
by  land  carriage  samples  to  this  day's  market  was  even  less 
than  last  week,  and  realised  fully  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight,  red  in  some  instances  commanding  a  trifling  ad- 
vance. Fine  dry  foreign  met  a  retail  inquiry  at  former  prices, 
but  very  little  progress  could  be  made  in  other  descriptions. — 
Spring  corn  of  all  sorts  maintains  our  quotations,  excepting  the 
out  of  conditioned  parcels  of  Oats  and  Barley :  these  are 
less  saleable. 

BaiTISH    PEE  IMPERIAL   QUASTEK, 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  i 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  i 

—  —       Talavera    

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White  ■ 

—  Foreign   

Barley,grind.  &  distil.,  19s  to  223. .  .Chev. 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    

—  Scotch  and  LincolnsMre  ...Potato  i 

—  Irish    Potato  ] 

—  Foreitm     Poland  and  Brew 

Rye 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan  21s  to  23s, Tick  : 

—  Pigeon 253  — 283. ..Winds 

—  Foreign  Small 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boiler? 

—  Maple  24s  to  27s Grej 

Maize   White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack 

—  Suffolk ditto  ; 

—  Foreign   ...per  barrel  : 

Abeivaxs  in  the  Poet  of  Lordon  last  week. 
Feiday,  Jdly  5.— The  arrivals  of  Wheat  from  abroad  this 
week  consist  of  10,640  qrs.,  but  the  supplies  of  all  other  grain, 
both  English  and  Foreign,  are  smalL  The  attendance  at 
market  this  morning  was  not  large  ;  nevertheless,  there  were 
several  country  buyers  from  a  distance,  and  a  more  general  in- 
clination was  evinced  to  purchase  Wheat  than  of  late,  particu- 
larly OQ  speculation,  but  the  firmness  of  holders,  who  for  the 
most  part  insisted  on  an  advance  in  price,  caused  the  amount 
of  business  to  be  comparatively  limited,  A  few  cargoes  of 
floating  Polish  Odessa  have  changed  hands,  at  35s.  to  36s.  per 
qr.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance.  Spring  com  of  all  kinds 
fully  maintains  our  quotations.  There  is  a  better  demand  for 
Flour  at  rather  higher  prices.— The  nominal  value  of  floating 
cargoes  of  Galatz  Maize  is  23s.  per  qr,,  including  freight  and 
insurance. 

A»BIVAL3   THIS    WEEK. 


English 

Irish    .. 

Foreign 

Imperial 

Averages, 

May    25 

June    1 

—  8 

—  15 

—  22 

—  29 


40—4+ 

Red 

37—39 

44—47 

Red 

39—41 

43-52 

40-4? 

Red 

35—39 

33—41 

23-27 

aalKng 

22—25 

15-20 

Malting 

19-23 

15-lS 

IS— 21 

Feed    ... 

16—19 

14—18 

Feed    ... 

12—16 

i4— Is 

Feed    ... 

12—18 

19—21 

Foreign 

18—20 

U.—61 

■2i-26 

Harrow 

24—26 

— 

LoDgpod 

— 

24—34 

Egyptian 

19-21 

23—26 

Suffolk 

24—28 

.'2—24 

Foreign 

19—28 

26—30 

reUow... 

26—30 

33—37 

27—33 

.Vorfolk 

27—33 

20—23 

Per  sack 

28—33 

Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
re itrn  Grain 


■Wteat. 
Qrs. 
1380 

Barlej 

Qrs. 

60 

• 

Oats. 
Qrs. 
230 

Floor. 
980  sacks 

1 

0640 
Wheat. 

3380 
Babxet. 

Oi 

T8. 

7240 
Bye. 

B 

EANS. 

brls. 
Peab. 

40j  7J 
40    2 
49     8 

39  11 

40  S 
40    9 

22sl0d 
23     0 
22     4 

21  9 

22  8 
21     6 

16s  3vi 

15  11 

16  7 
16  11 
16  10 
16     S 

22»  id 

22  0 

23  7 
■i2     8 
22     6 

;l   6 

261  id 

26  11 

27  0 
26  10 
26     7 
26  11 

25s  6i 
26    2 

26  8 

27  S 

25  9 

26  11 

40    3 

22     4 

16     6 

J2     5 

26     9 

26    6 

1     0 
^5,  Jdne 

1     0 

1.  June 

1 

8.  J 

0 

UN 

1     0 
E  15.  J< 

] 

J.VE 

0 
22.  J 

1    0 

3NE  29. 

:::r 


40s  9d 

40    7  - 

40    5 

40     2 

89  11 

89     8  

LivEEPOOL,  Feidat,  Jwe  28. —Of  English  and  Irish  prodaco 
the  receipts  into  this  place  siuce  Munilay  la^t  are  altogether 
trivial;  trom  the  American  ttaies,  howevtr,  we  have  to  note 
10,344  qrs.  of  Indian  Corn,  with  4414  barrels  of  Flour,  and  froci 
Europe,  including  Egypt,  6309  qrs.  of  Wheat,  with  3493  sacks 
of  FK'ur  from  France.  We  have  to  report  a  heavy  sale  for  all 
destriptiocs  of  Wheat.    Barley,  Malt,  Beans,  and  Peas  barely 

sustained  our  last  currency. 1  cesday,  Jcli  2. — The  graia 

trade  has  been  steady  dutiag  the  week.  There  was  a  fair  ex- 
tent ot  Wheat  sold  this  morning,  dealers  paying  much  the  same 
rates  as  on  this  day  week.  Kor  was  there  any  change  in  the 
v^lue  of  any  other  article,  except  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.  oa 
Indian  Curn.  Prices  :  Wheat,  JBn^hsb,  red,  per  70  lbs.,  6s.  6d. 
to  5b.  Ittd.;  white,  5s.  9d.  to  6s.  Barley.  Scotch  and  Irish,  per 
60  lbs.,  28.  9d.  to  3s.  Malt,  English,  per  qr.,  pale,  48s.  to  529. 
Oats,  English  and  Scotch,  per  46  lbs.,  2s.  8d  to  2s.  lOd,  Beans, 
English,  per  qr.,  27s.  to  31s.    Peas,  do.  do.,  25s.  6d.  to  2Ss.  6d. 


POTATOES SODTHWAEE,  July  1, 

The  Committee  report  that  the  market  is  so  over  supplied 
with  old  Potatoes  from  the  Continent,  that  any  price  is  taken 
sooner  than  allow  them  to  rot  in  the  stores.  Enclish  are  quite 
finished.  As  this  will  be  the  last  report  of  the  season,  we  take 
the  opportunity  to  say  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  tbe  coming 
crop  of  Potatoes  will  be  more  abundant  than  it  has  been  since 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.  The  ground  planted  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  greater  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  at 
present  nothing  can  look  more  healihy  than  the  plant  does. 
Ihe  present  price  of  Rhenish  whites  is  208.  to  SOs. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  July  1. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  smaller  ;  trade  is  brisk  at  a  small 
advance  on  the  best  qualities.  There  is  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  supply  of  Sheep,  and  consequen-ly  prices  have  im. 
proved.  We  have  more  inquiry  for  choice  Lambs.  Calves  are 
still  plentiful,  and  make  low  prices.  From  Holland  and  6er. 
many  there  are  393  Beasts,  2220  Sheep,  and  177  Calves  ;  from 
Scotland,  100  Beasts;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1700;  and 
6U0  (rom  the  midland  counties. 
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AL    CHEMISTRY: 


BY      EDWARD      SOLLY,       F.  R.  S,      F.  L.  S.,      F.  G.  S., 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Agricaltoral  Society  of  England,  Professor  of  Chemisti-y  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Eonorable  East  India 

Company's  Military  Semioary  at     d  discombe,  &c.,  &c. 

PKEFACE     TO     THE     SECOND     EDITION. 

**  In  preparing  a  Second  Edition  of  this  little  book,  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  of  correcting  several  errors  which  the  First  Edition  contained.  The  whole  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
Bueh  additions  have  throughout  been  made,  as  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge  rendered  necessary.  In  particular,  the  Tables  of  Analyses  have  been  greatly  extended,  by  the  addition  of  tho 
latest  and  most  complete  Analyses  of  almost  all  those  plants  which  are  cultivated  as  crops,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  substances  employed  as  manure." 


Acetate  of  lead 
Acetates 
Acetic  acid 
Acid,  acetic 
Acid,  benzoic 
Acid,  carbonic 
Acid,  citric 
Acid,  humic 
Acid,  lactic 
Acid,  malic 
Acid,  muriatic 
Acid,  nitric 
Acid,  oxalic 
Acid,  phosphoric 
Acid,  pyroligneoas 
Acid,  silicic 
Acid,  sulphuric 
Acid,  sulphurous 
Acid,  uric 
Acids 

Acids,  organic 
Acids,  test  for 
Action  of  plants  on 

the  air 
Active  principles 
Adulteration  of  gu- 
ano 
Affinity,  chemical 
After-damp    in 

mines 
Air 

Air   contains    car- 
bonic  acid 

Air  contains  water 
Air,  inflammable 

Air  necessary  to  life 

Air,  i;s  composition 

Air  resists  compres- 
sion 

Alabaster 

Albumen 

Ale    contains    car- 
bonic acid 

Alkali,  test  for 

Alkali,  volatile 

Alkalies 

Alkalies,  vegetable 

Alloys 

Almonds 

Alum 

Alumina 

Alumina  phosphate 

Alumina,  silicate  of 

Alumina  in  soil,  use 
of 

Alumionm 

Aluminum,  oside 

Ammonia 

Ammonia  absorbed 
by  charcoal,  «fcc. 

Ammonia,    carbon- 
ate of 

Ammonia,  fixing  of 

Ammonia,  muriate 

Ammonia,    phos- 
phate 

Ammonia,  sulphate 

Ammonia,  urate  of 

Ammoniacal  Uquor 

Analysis 

Animal  heat 

Animal  manures 

Animal    principles, 
proximate 

Animal  suDstances 

Animals,  breathing 
of 

Aquafortis 

Argol 

Artichoke,    Jerusa- 
lem 

Arrow-root 

Abbes 

Ashes  of  coal 

Ashes,  lixiviated 

A  hes  of  plants 

Ashes  of  sea-weed 

Aehes  of  wood 

Atom 

Attraction 

Azote 

BaEILZiA. 

Barley 
Barley  straw 
Ba-:e 
Batatas 
Bay  salt 
Bean,  tield 
Beans,  kidney 
Bean  straw 
Beech  ashes 
Beech  nuts 
Beet 

Beet-root  sugar 
Bell  metal 
Bile 

Binary  compounds 
Biphusphale  of  lime 
Bitarirate  of  potash 
Bittern 

Bleaching  by  chlo- 
rine 


Bleaching   by    sul- 
phur 
Blood 
Blubber 
Bones 

Bones,  boiled 
Bones  of  calves 
Bones  of  fishes 
Bones  of  horses 
Bones  of  oxen 
Bones  of  pigs 
Bones  of  sheep 
Bones   and   sul- 
phuric acid 
Bran 
Brass 
Bread 
B  licks 
Brimstone 
British  gum 
Bromide  of  magne- 
sium 
Bromides 
Bromioe 
Buckwheat 
Buckwheat  straw 
Burning 
Burning  lime 
Burning  of  plants 
Burnt  clay 
Butter 
Cabbage 
Cabbage,  red 
CalamiuQ 
Calcium 

Calcium,  chloride 
Calomel 

Candle,  burning  of 
Cane,  sugar 
Carbon 

Carbon  in  plants 
Carbonate   of    am- 
monia 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  lead 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  mag- 

nesiia 
Carbonate  of  potash 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Carbonates  decom- 
posed by  acids 
Carbonic  acid  gas 

Carbonic    acid    ne- 
cessary to  plants 

Carbonic  oxide 

Carburetted  hydro- 
gen 

Carcases 

Carrot 

Caseine 

Caseine,  vegetable 

Castor  oil 

Castor  oil  seed 

Cauitic  potash 

Cellars,  Voul  air  in 

Chalk 

Changes,  chemical 

Charcoal 

Charcoal   absorbs 
ammonia 

Charring 

Cheese 

Cheltenham  salts 

Cherry-tree  gum 

Chloride  of  calcium 

Chloride  of  gold 

Chloride  of  magne- 
sium 

Chloride  of  potas- 
sium 

Chloride  of  silver 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Chloride  of  zinc 

Chlorides 

Chlorine 

Churning 

Chyle 

Clijme 

Circulation   of    the 
blood 

Cider,  carbonic  acid 
in 

Cinnabar 

Citric  acid 

Clay 

Clay,  burnt 

Clay  iron  ore 

Ciiaiate 

Climate,  influenced 
by  heat 

Clover 

Coagulation  of  al- 
bumen 

Coal  ashes 

Coal-gas 

Coal-tar,  naphtha 

Cocoa-nut  oil 

Cohesion 

Coke 

Colophony 

Colour  of  soil 


Colonrs,    changing 

of 
Colouring  matters 
Colours,  vegetable 
Colza 

Combination 
Combination, 
changes  produced 
by 
Combining  number 
Combustion 
Combustion,  results 
of 

Common  salt 

Composition  of  ani- 
mal matter 

Composition  of  or- 
ganic matter 

Composition   of 
plants 

Composition  of  soils 

Composition   of 
stones 

Compounds,  binary 

Compounds, definite 

Compounds,  saline- 
Compounds,    ter- 
nary and  quater- 
nary 

Compounds,  their 
composition 

Contagion 

Contagious  matter 

Copper 

Copper,  oxide 

Copper,  pyrites 

Copper,  sulphate 

Copperas 

Corn    ■ 

Corrosive  sublimate 

Cream 

Cream  of  tartar 

Crops,  rotation  of 

Cubic  nitre 

Cultivated  land 

Death  of  plants 

Decay 

Decay,  influence  of 
lime 

Decay,  like  burning 

Decay  of  humus 

Decay,  results  of 

Decay,  underwater 

Decomposition 

Decomposition  of 
rocks 

Deliquescence 

Dew 

Dextrine 

uiamond 

Diastase 

Diseases  of  plants 

Distillation 

Ditch  scrapings 

Double  salts 

Dough 

Draining 

Drainage  water 

I>ung 

Dung,  cow 

Dung,  farm-yard 

Dung,  horse 

Dung,  pig 

Dung,  sheep 

Dung,  rabbit 

Dutch  rushes 

D^ing 

Eaeth 

Earth  nut 

Earths 

Earths,  alkaline 

Earthy  matter  in 
the  air 

Eartby  substances 
in  plants 

Effervescence 

Egg,  white  of 

Electricity,  influ- 
ence on  plants 

Elements 

Embryo 

Epaom  salts 

Equivalent 

Excrements 

Excrements  of  sea 
fowl 

Exhaustion  of  soils 

Expansion 

Explosion  of  fire- 
damp 

Fallowing 

FHtm-yard  dung 

Fat 

Fat  of  animals 

Feathers 

Fermentation 

Fermentation,  pu- 
trid 

Fermentation  pro- 
duces carbouic 
acid 

Fertility 


CONTENTS     OF     THE 

Iron 

Iron  combustible 
Iron  in  plants 
Iron,  oxides  of 
Iron,  peroxide 
Iron,  protoxide 
Iron  pyrites 
Iron  rust 


Fibre,  woody 

Fibrin 

Fibrin, 'vegetable 

Fir- as  hes 

Fire 

Fire-damp 

Fish,  refuse 

Fixed  oil 

Fixing  ammonia 

Flame 

Flax 

FUnt 

Flour 

Flowers 

Flowers.their  affect 

on  the  air 
Fluorides 
Fluorine 
Food  of  animals 
Food  of  plants 
Formation  of  seed 
Formation  of  soils 
Foul  smells 
Freezing,  eS'ects  of 
Freezing  of  water 

■  ruit 

Frniit,  ripe 
Fruit,  ripening  of 

Fruit,  uuripe 
Fumigating     by 
chlorine 

Fumigation  by  sul- 
phur 

Fungi 

Fur  from  water 

Gas 

Gas  coal 

Gas,  inflammable 

Gas,manufacture  of 

Gas  liquor 

Gas  liquor.  Strength 
of 

Gas  works 

Gelatine 

Germination 

Germination    acce- 
lerated 

Glauber  salts 

Glass 

Gliadine 

Glue 

Glue,  refuse 

Gluten 

Gold 

Gold,  chloride 

Gold  of  pleasure 

Gooseberries 

Grain  of  wheat 

Grapes 

Grape-seed 

Grape  sugar 

Gass 

Greaves 

Green  manures 

Green  vitriol 

Growth  of  plants 

Gum 

Gum  arabic 

Gum,  cherry-tree 

Gum,  resin 

Guano 

Gunpowder 

Gypsum 

Hair 

Hard  water 

Hartshorn 

Hay 

Heat 

Heac,  animal 

Heat,  influence  on 
plants 

Ht^at,  latent 

Heat,  sensible 

Uempseed 

Hoofs 

Hordein 

Horn 

Horns 

Humates 

Humic  acid 

Humus 

Humus,  decay  of 

Humu?,  excess  of 

Hydrogen 

Hydrogen,    carbu- 
retted 

Hydrogen,  its  light- 
uess 

Hydrogen,  sulphu- 
retted 

Ice; 

Indian  corn 

Indian  rubber 

Indigo 

Inflammable  air 

Inorganic  matter  in 
plants 

Ino.ganic  manures 

luuliu 

Iodides 

Iodine 

lodioe  in  sea  water 


Iron  6la:_ 

Iron  smelting 

Iron,  sulphate  of 

Iron,  sulphnret 

Irrigation 

Isinglass 

Ivory 

Kelp 

Lactic  acid 

Latent  heat 

Lead 

Lead,  carbonate 

Lead,  oxides 

Lead,  sulphnret 

Lead,  white 

Leaves 

Leaves,  office  of 

Legumine 

Lemons 

Lentils 

Lentil  straw 

Lettuce 

Light,  effects  of 

Light,  influence  on 

plants 
Lighting  a  fire 
Liguin 
Lime 

Lime,  action  on  soil 
Lime  and  salt 
Lime,  bipbosphate 
Lime,  burning 
Lime,  carbonate 
Lime,  caustic 
Lime,  hydrate 
Lime  in  plants 
Lime,  muriate 
Lime,  nitrate 
Lime,  uxalate 
Lime,  phosphate 
Lime,  silicate  of 
Limestone 
Limestone,  magne- 

sian 
Lime,  sulphate 
Lime,    super-pbos- 

phate 
Lime,  when  useful 
Lime,  when  not  to 

be  used 
Limes,  juice  of 
Linseed 
Liquid  manm-e 
Liquid    manure 

tanks 
Litharge 
Liver 

Loss  of  manure 
Lucerne 

Luugs  of  animals 
Magnesia 
Maguesia,  carbon- 
ate 
Magnesia  in  plants 
Magnesia,  muriate 
Magnesia,    phos- 

piiate 
Magnesia,  silicate  of 
Magnesia,  sulphate 
Magne^ian  lime- 
stone 
Magnesium 
Magnesium,  chlo. 

ride 
Magnesium,  oxide 
Maize 

Maize  straw 
Malt 
Malting 
Malic  acid 
Manganese 
Manganese  in 

plants 
Manganese.oxide  of 
Mangold  Wurzel 
Manure 

Manures,  animal 
Manure,  farm  yard 
Manures,  greeu 
Manures,  inorganic 
Manure,  loss  of 
Manure,  liquid 
Manures,  organic 
Manure,   preserva- 

tiun  of 
Manure,  saline 
Manure,  strong 
Manure,  vegetable 
Maple  sugar 
Marble 
Marl 
Matches 

Mcehanical  division 
Mercury 


VOLUME- 

Mercury,  chlorides 
Mercury,  oxides  of 
Metallic  alloys 
Metallic  oxides 
Metallic  salts 
Metals 
Milk 
Mioium 
Mixture 
Mordants 
Mortar 
Mosaic  gold 
Mould 
Mouldering 
Mouldiness 
Mucilage 

Muriate  of  ammo- 
nia 
Muriate  of  lime 
Muriate  of  magne- 
sia 
Muriate  of  potash 
Muriate  of  soda 
Muriates 
Muriatic  acid 
Muscle 

Mustard,  black 
Mustard,  white 
Naphtha,  coal  tar 
Nascent 

Nature  of  the  soil 
Natural  vegetation 
Nightsoil 
!Nightsoil,    disin- 
fected 
Nitrate  of  lime 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Nitrate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  silver 
Nitrates 
Nitre 

Nitre  beds 
Nitre,  cubic 
Nitric  acid 
Nitric  acid,action  of 
Nitric  acid  in  ma- 
nure 
Nitrogen 

Nutrition  of  plants 

Oak  ashes 

Oat  straw 

Oats 

Oil 

Oil-cake 

Oil,  castor 

Oil,  cloves 

Oil,  cocoa-nut 

Oil,  drying 

Oil,  fixed 

Oil  of  lavender 

Oil  of  lemons 

Oil,  linseed 

Oil,  mustard 

Oil,  olive 

Oil,  poppy 

oil,  rape 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Oil,  volatile 

Oil  of  vitriol 

Oil  dregs 

Oil  seeds 

Oily  matter 

Ores,  roasted 

Organic  acids 

Organic  manures 

Organised  matter 

Organic  matter 

Organic  substances 

Organic  substances 
in  soils 

Oxalic  acid 

Oxalis 

Oxide,  carbonic 

Oxide  of  copper 

Oxide  ot  iron 

Oxide  of  lead 

Oxide  of  manganese 

Oxide  of  mercury 

Oxide  of  silver 

Oxide  of  tin 

Oxides,  metallic 

Oxygen 

Pap£B  bleached  by 
chlorine 

Paling 

Parsnip 

Paste 

Pearlash 

Peas 

Pea-straw 

Peat  ashes 

Per-oxides 

Per-salts 

Petre 

Petre,  salt 

Pewter 

Phosphates 

Phosphates,  earthy 

Phusphate  of  ala- 
miua 

Phosphate  of  am- 


Phosphate  of  lime 
Phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia 
Phosphoric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid  in 

plants 
Phosphoric  acid  in 

water 
Phosphorus 
Pickling  cabbage 
Pine-apples 
Plants,  composition 

of 
Plants,  death  of 
Plants  decompose 

carbonic  acid 
Plants,  effect  on  the 

air 
Plants,  food  of 
Plants,  growth  of 
Plants,  nutrition  of 
Plants,  their  ele- 
ments 
Plaster  stone 
Ploughing,  subsoil 
Pond  mud 
Poppy  seed 
Potash 
Potashes 

Potash,  bitartrate 
Potash,  carbonate 
Potash,  caustic 
Potash  in  plants 
Potash  in  the  soil 
Potash,  muriate  of 
Potash,  nitrate 
Potash,  salts  of 
Potash,  silicate 
Potash,  sulphate 
Potassium 

Potassium,  chloride 
Potato 

Potato  haulm 
Potato  starch 
Poiaio,  sweet 
Pottery 

Principles,  active 
Proportional 

Protein 

Pro  to- salts 
Prot-oxides 

Proximate  animal 
principles 

Pruning 

Putrefaction 

Putrefaction,  influ- 
ence of  lime 

Putrefying  animal 
matter 

Putrid  urine 

Putty  powder 

Pyrites 

Pjrites,  copper 

Pyroligneous  acid 

PjTOlignites 

Qdartz 

Quaternary  com- 
pounds 

Quicklime 

Quicksilver 

Rain  water 

Rape  seed 

Red  cabbage 

Red  lead 

Refuse  of  gas  works 

Rennet 

Resins 

Respiration 

Results  of  combus- 
tion 

Results  of  putrefac- 
tion 

Rhubarb 

Rice 

Ripening  of  fruit 

River  mud 

River  water 

Road  drift 

Rucket 

Rock  salt 

Bocks,  disintegra- 
tion of 

Roman  vitriol 

>ioots 

Rotation  of  crops 

Ruby 

Rushes,  Dutch 

Rust  of  iron 

Rye 

R)  e  straw 

Saccha&ine  matter 

Sa^io 

Sainfoin 

tfal-ammoniac 

Saline  compounds 

Saline  manures 

Salt 

Salt  and  lime 

Salt,  briny 

Salt,  common 

Salt  in  sea  water 

^alipetre 


Salt,  spirit  of 
Salt,  rock 
Salt,  sea 
Salt,   solution  in 

water 
Salts 

Salts,  Epsom 
Salts,  Glauber's 
Salts  of  hartshorn 
Salts  of  iron 
Salts  of  magnesia 
Salts  of  the  metals 
Salts  of  potash 
Salts  of  soda 
Sand 
Sapphire 
Sawdust 

Sea  fowl,    excre- 
ments of 
Sea-water 
Sea-weed 

Seed,  formation  of 
Seedd,  germination 

of 
Selection  by  plants 
Shells 
Shell  sand 
Silex 
SUiea 

Silica,  chloride 
SiUca  in  plants 
Silica  in  soil,  use  of 
Silicates 

Silicate  of  alumina 
Silicate  of  lime 
Silicate  of  magnesia 
Silicate  of  potash 
Silicate  of  soda. 
Silicic  acid 
Silicon 
Silver 

Silver,  oxide 
Silver,  niti-ate 
Silver,  salts  of 
Silver,  sulphnret 
Skimmed  milk 
Skia 

Slaking  of  lime 

Slugs 

Smells,  foul 

Smelting 

Soap 

Soap-boiling 

Soap,  decomposi- 
tion of 
Soapmaker's  ash 

Soda 

Soda,  carbonate 

Soda  in  rocks 

Soda  in  plants 

Soda,  muriate 

Soda,  nitrate 

Soda  in  soils 

Soda,  silicate 

Soda,  sulphate 

Sodium 

Sodium,  chloride 

Soft  water 

Soil 

Soil,  colour  of 

Soils,  analysis  of 

Soils,  composition 
of 

Soils,  exhaustion  of 

Soils,  formation  of 

Soils,  mixture  of 

Soils,  nature  of 

Solder 

Soot 

Sorrel 

Spirit  of  salt 

Spirit  of  wine 

Spring  water 

Springs 

Starch 

Steam 

StiU 

Straw 

Straw  ashes 

Straw  of  barley 

Straw  of  buckwheat 

Straw  of  lentils 

Straw  of  maize 

Straw  of  oats 

Straw  of  rye 

Straw  of  vetch 

Straw  of  wheat 

Strong  manures 

Sub-salts 

Subsoil 

Subsoil  ploughing 

Substratum 

Suffocation  from 
charcoal 

Sugar 

Sugar  of  lead 

Sugar    refiners* 
waste 

Sulphate  of  alumina 

Sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia 

Sulphate  of  copptr 


Sulphate  of  iron 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia 

Sulphate  of  potash. 

Sulphate  of  potaslii 
and  alumina 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Sulphates 

Sulphur 

Sulphur  in  plants 

Sulphurets 

Suphuret  of  iron 

Sulphuret  of  lead 

Sulphuret  of  silver 

Sulphuret  of  tin 

Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen 

Sulphuric  acid 

Sulphurous  acid 

Sunfiower 

Sun  flower- seed 

Super-salts 

Super- phosphate 
lime 

Super-tartrate  of 
potash 

Swedes 

Tapioca 

Tarnish  on  silver 

Tartaric  acid 

Tartrates 

Teeth 

TernarycompouUdS 

Tests,  vegetable 

Thermometer 

Tiles 

Tin 

Tin,  oxide 

Tin  plate 

Tin,  sulphuret 

Tobacco 

Toasted  cheese 

Treacle 

Tropical  countries 

Tubers 

Turf-ashes 

Turnips 

Turpentine 

Turpeotine,  oil  of 

Ueate  of  ammonia 

Urea 

Uric  acid 

Urine 

Urine,  cows* 

Urine,  horses' 

Uiine,  human 

Urine,  putrid 

Urine,  pigs* 

Urine,  sheep 

Use  of  leaves 

Use  of  plants 

Tapoce  condensed 
by  cold 

Vapour  in  the  air 

Vegetable  aJkahes 

Vegetable  manure 

Vermilion 

Vetch 

Vetch  straw 

Vinegar 

Vitriol,  blue 

Vitriol,  green 

Vitriol,  oil  of 

Vitriol,  white 

Volatile  alkali 

Volatile  oil 

Volatile  substances 

"\7alnots 

^Pate^ 

Water,  air  in 

Water,  action  on 
lead 

Water,  its  composts 
tion 

Water,  its  freezing 

Water.impuritiesin 

Water,  phosphoric 
acid  in 

Water,  pure 

Water,  rain 

Water,  sea 

Water,  soft 

Water,  spring 

Weed  ashes 

Weeds 

Wheat  grain 

Wheat  straw 

Wheat  starcli 

White  lead 

White  of  egg' 

Wine 

Wood  ashes 

Woody  fibre 

Wool 

Wool  soap 

Yeast 

Zinc 

Zinc,  cblorida 

Zinc,  oxide 
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SPECIME.V  HEATHS.  AND  OTHER  GREENHOUSE 
PLANT3-THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  W.  J.  EPP5, 
OF   MAIDSTONE.  .  ^     . 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  favonred  with  instructions 
to  sell  by  Auction,  at  his  Great  Room,  33,  Kins-street, 
Covent-garden,  on  TUESDAY,  July  16,  at  V2  fori  o'clock,  the 
above  collection  of  ERICAS,  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom.  It  numbers  80  specimens,  all  of  which 
are  in  the  best  possible  health,  dwarf,  bushy,  and  young  grown 
plants,  and  which  have  received  the  highest  awards  both  at  the 
Chiswick  and  Royal  Botanic  Eshibitioos.  All  the  leading  and 
liest  varieties  will  be  found  included,  such  as  aristatamajor,  am- 
pullacea.  splendens,  Massoni,  Hartnellii,  ferruginea,  propen- 
dene,  tricolor  retotta,  metulceflora,  »tc.  Also  magnificent 
specimens  of  Ixora  coccinea,  Allamanda  Schottii,  Epacris 
miniatagrandiflora,  Stephanotis,  Azalea,  Boronia,  &c.,  many 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Heaths,  will  be  in  fine  perfection  to 
exhibit  through  July,  August,  and  September. — May  be  viewed 
on  Saturday  (some  of  the  plants  at  the  Chiswick  Exhibition, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  auction  room),  and  on  Monday,  and 
Catalogues  had. 


FARM  ESTATE  AND  LAND  AGENCY  OFFICES, 
ESTABLISHED  35  YEARS. 

MR.  HURLEY  (Successor  to  Mr.  W.  Sindrey), 
Land  Surveyor,  Valuer,  and  Farm  Agent,  62,  Nelson- 
square,  Blackfriars-road,  begs  to  solicit  the  attention  of 
Landed  Proprietors,  Farmers,  Stewards,  and  others  having 
Estates,  Houses,  or  Farms  for  Sale  or  Letting,  and  those 
seeking  eucb,  to  the  facilities  afi"orded  by  his  offices  and  con- 
nexions for  the  disposal  and  obtaining  the  same.  He  will  be 
happy  to  register  particulars  of  any"  such  property  for  disposal, 
or  to  let,  without  charge,  and  requests  the  tavour  of  those 
seeking  for  Farms,  Estates,  &c.,  to  honour  him  with  an  exami- 
nation  of  his  Register,  which  is  always  open  for  gratuitous 
inspection. 

FARMS  WEST  OF  LONDON. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Farm,  Estate,  and  General  Com- 
mission Agent,  is  favoured  by  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor,  to  Let  and  Dispose  of  several  really  excellent 
Meadow  and  Arable  Farms,  near  London,  and  a  Principal 
Corn  Market,  from  50  to  500  acres,  wit  j  good  houses  and  home- 
steads. Rentals  from  601.  toTOOJ.  per  annum.  For  particulars, 
apply  at  the  Auctioneer's  Offices,  62,  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars- 
road,  London. 


OTEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Graceehurch-street, 
O  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Fineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
(tc,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  nomeroua 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  conotructio'n 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terme. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


Foolscap  octavo,  4s.  Gd. 

THE      PRACTICAL      BEE-KEEPER  ; 
or,  Concise  and  Plain  Instructions  for  the  Management  of 
Bees  and  Hives.     By  Johm  Milton. 

London  :  John  W,  Paeker,  West  Strand, 


INDISPUTABLE  ASSURANCE  POLICIES.— 
A  COPIES  of  the  REPORT  of  the  PROCEDURE  at  the 
last  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Members,  may 
now  be  had  by  application  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

London  Indisputable  Life  Policy  Company,   72,  Lombard- 
street,  July  6. 

This  Day,  ^the  Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
price  2s.  Gd.,  of 

USEFUL    ARTS    EMPLOYED    IN   THE   PRO- 
DUCTION OF  FOOD. 
Uniformly  with  the  above,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2s.  Gd., 
USEFUL  ARTS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
CLOTHING, 

USEFUL  ARTS  EMPLOYED    IN   THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF   DWELLING  HOUSES. 

London  :  John  W.  Pabeeb,  TVest  Strand. 


FARM  TO  BE  LET. 

MR.  HURLEY  is  instructed  to  LET,  with   imme- 
diate   possession,    a  CAPITAL   FARM,    situate  near 
Kingston,  Surrey,  15  miles  from  London,  and  wiihin  3  miles 
of  two  railway  stations,  consisting  of  110  acres  of  Arable  and  | 
rich  pasture-land,  wiih  excellent  House,   and  numerous  Farm-  > 
buildings,  all  in  good  repair.    Rent,  tithes,  and  rates  included, 
li.  per  acre.     There  is  a  long  lease    also  attached.     Scock  and  ; 
implements  to  be  taken  by  valuation. — Apply  at  the  Estate 
Office,  62,  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars-road,  London. 

OSFORDSHIRE.  — TO  CAPITALISTS:  FIRST-RATE  IN- 
VESTMENT. BEAUTIFUL  MANOR  RESIDENCE. 
MR.  HURLEY  is  honoured  with  instructions  by'a 
wealthy  capitalist,  to  SELL  by  private  contract,  one  of  ! 
the  most  beautiful  compact  enclosed  FREEHOLD  ESTATES 
in  this  county,  known  as  the  MANOR  AND  ESTATE  OF 
FINMERE  AND  MIXBURY  (either  together  or  separate),  com- 
prising  a  first-rate  Residence  with  Lawn  and  Carriage-sweep 
to  the  door.  Picturesque  grounds,  &c,,  with  good  Farm 
Buildings,  and  with  22S  or  4.69  acres  of  rich  Meadow,  Pasture, 
and  Stock  Land.  The  soil  is  deep,  hedge  fenced,  &c.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  river  Ouse,  and  the  best  of  roads.  The  turn- 
pike road  from  Buckingham  passes  through  the  estate.  Has 
good  Lime-kiln  and  Brick  Clay  thereon.  Also  another  House, 
Cottages,  Yards,  Buildings,  &c.  (This  property  confers  the 
title  of  Lord  of  the  itanor  upon  the  possessor}.— For  Plans  and 
further  particulars  of  the  Estate,  apply  at  the  offices,  62, 
Nelson-square,  Blackfriars-road.  London.  Also  (same  owner) 
several  smaller  Estates  to  be  sold  in  the  same  county,  and  in 
Bucks.— July  6,  1S50. 


THE  MACCARONI  FARM.— To  be  Let,  from  Mi- 
chaelmas 1S50,  the  above  excellent  Sheep  Farm,  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  De  Mauley.  Comprising  a  capacious  Farm-house 
and  premises  in  good  repair,  and  in  a  central  position;  toge- 
ther with  502a.  1e.  Up.  of  Arable,  and  29a.  2b.  37p.  of  Meadow 
iand,  in  the  parish  of  Eastleach,  within  a  ring-fenca  :  also 
17a.  2a.  13p.  of  Meadow  Land,  bordering  the  river  Thames,  by 
the  town  of  Leachlade.  A  good  road  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  farm,  which  is  distant  from  Leachlade  3,  from  Fairford 
4,  and  from  Cirencester  9  miles  ;  the  latter  being  a  principal 
market  town  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. — For  particulars  as  to 
rent,  &c.,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson,  of  Pawlett,  near  Bridge- 
■water,  Somerset,  and  to  view  the  Farm,  to  Mr.  C.  Coses  s,  of 
Hathcrop,  near  Fairford. 

TO  BE  LET,  at  moderate  rents,  in  Carmarthenshire, 
two  genteel  Residences — Djffryn  House,  with  three  acres 
of  Grass  Land,  and  Careg  Cenen,  with  from  300  to  500  acres  of 
Arable  and  Grass  Land,  if  required.  Both  places  are  within  a 
drive  of  Swansea,  to  which  the  South  Wales  Railway  is  now 
open.  For  particulars,  with  a  lithograph  of  Djffryn  House, 
apply  to  T.  W.  Lawfoed,  Tirydail,  Llandilo ;  or  Messrs.  Row- 
AND,  Hacon,  and  Rowland,  oS,  Threadneedle-street,  London, 


THE  PRACTICAL  GARDENER  AND  MODERN 
HORTICULTURIST;  in  one  volume,  9S8  pages,  closely 
printed,  with  upwards  of  300  illustrated  Woodcuts,  containing 
the  present  improvod  scientific  mode  of  managin;,'  the  Kitchen, 
Fruit,  and  Fljwer  Gardens,  the  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  Con- 
servatory, &c.  By  Chables  M'Intose,  C.M.C.H.S.,  of  Dal. 
keith  Palace.  In  cloth,  lettered,  price  21s.  ;  and  also  with 
Specimens  of  choice  Flowers,  coloured,  265. 

**  The  labour  and  experieuce  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  science 
of  Horticulture." — Vide  Author's  Preface. 

With  an  appendix,  describing  a  new  and  economical  method 
of  producing  uniform  Bottom-heat  from  Kot  Water  in  Tanks, 
upon  the  most  simple  plan,  with  explanatory  Diagrams,  and 
Reference  to  Buildings  now  in  successful  operation  ;  by  which 
means,  the  '*  King  of  all  Fruits,"  the  Pine,  and  other  tropical 
fruits  and  flowers,  may  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  ex- 
pense of  the  old  system. 

London:  Thumas  Kelly,  Paternoster-row;  Siiipkin,  Mak- 
EHALL  and  Co.  ;  and  sold  by  all  booksellers. 

This  day  is  published,  price  2s.  6d.,  No.  V.  of 

PAXTON'S       FLOWER      GARDEN. 
Edited  by  De.  Lindlet  and  Joseph  Pastom, 
And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
London  :  Bsadbuey  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street, 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,   AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid 
on  wi.h  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
Ceoggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London. 


BARNARD  AND  BISHOP  beg  to  inform  those 
friends  who  are  likely  to  visit  Exeter  during  the  forth- 
coming Royal  Agricultural  Show,  that  the  Number  of  their 
Stand  is  69,  where  samples  of  their  various  kinds  of  NET  TING 
may  be  seen. 

ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.— 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Gaivan. 

Japanned 

ised. 

Iron. 

Id 

.  per  yd. 

Sd.per  yd. 

i) 

6i      „ 

i.2 

9 

8 
10 

6        >• 

8 

14 

11 

S-inch  mesh,  light,  24-incIi  wide 

2-inch      ,,       strong  „ 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „ 

l|-inch      „      light  „ 

l|-inch      „      strong  „ 

Ig-inch      ,,      extra  strong ,,  ...    ii        ,,  ii        ,, 

Tff>?  ^^^  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 

f      tt,"^n^^  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 

lourth.    Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 

per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

X-^t^o'i,""'^'^.^^;  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place. 

Lrn nlf  •  TT  n    ^^^S"^^^^  ^^66  of  espense  iQ  LoudoD,    Peter! 
borough,  Hull,  or  Newcastle.  ^»v  >    * 


TNTERESTING  FACT.— The  following  singular  and 
JL  authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  human  hair  is  worthy 
of  observation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  article  of 
high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  century.  "  Mr, 
A.  Hermann,  of  Queen-street,  Soho,  had  been  quice  bald  for 
some  time  past,  and  had  tried  various  preparations  for  the 
recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  beneticiai  result.  He  was 
then  induced  to  try  the  eflfects  of  'Rowland's  Macassar  Oil,* 
and  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  months,  he,  much  to 
his  gratification,  had  his  hair  quite  restored,  and  now  possesses 
a  beautiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  speaks  too  strongly  for 
itself  to  require  comment." — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger, 

ROWLAND'S  Macassar  OIL.— Theunprecedented  success 
of  this  discovery  in  restoring,  preservinj,  and  beautifying  the 
Human  Hair,  is  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  com- 
ment. For  Children  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming 
the  basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair,  and  rendering  the  us  3  of 
the  fioe-comb  unnecessary.  Price  35.  6d. — 7s.— Family  Bottles 
(equal  to  4  small),  10s.  Gd.,  and  double  that  size,  2ls.  per  bottle, 

*«*  Each  bottle  of  the  genuine  article  has  the  words  ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR  OIL  engraved  in  two  lines  on  the 
Wrapper;  and  on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper  nearly  1500  times, 
containing  29,023  letters. 

Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London; 
and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. ^^ 


TOOTHACHE  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  using 
BRANDE'S  ENAMEL  for  filling  decaying  Teeth,  and 
rendering  them  sound  and  painless.  Price  Is.  Enough  for 
several  Teeth.  The  only  substance  approved  by  the  medical 
faculty,  as  being  unattended  with  pain  or  danger,  and  the  good 
effects  of  which  are  permanent. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  the  United  Einqdom.  Twenty  really 
authorised  Testimonials  accompany  each  box,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  use.  Sent  free,  by  return  for  post,  by  J.  WILLIS,  24, 
EAST  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  WHITEFRIARS,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  in  return  for  13  penny  stamps. 

CAUTION.— The  great  success  of  this  preparation  has 
induced  numerous  unskilful  persons  to  produce  spurious 
imitations,  and  to  Copy  BUANDE'S  ENAMEL  Advertisements. 
It  is  needful,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  impodition^,  by 
seeing  that  the  name  of  John  Willis  accompanies  each  packet. 

GERMAN     SPRING    M"aTTR  ESSES, 
permanently  elastic,  very  durable  and  cheap. 
3  feet  wide £2    8    0  I  4  feet  6  inches  wide...  £3    3    0 

3  feet  6  inches  2  13    0    5  feet    3  10    0 

4  feet   iJ  18    0  |  5  feet  6  inches  3  18    0 

The  best,  top  stuffing  all  horsehair  ; 
3  feet  wide £3  10    0  14  feet  C  inches  wide...  £5    0    0 

3  feet  6  inches  4    0    0    6  feet    5  10    0 

4  feet    4  10     0  |  5  feet  6  inches   6     0     0 

One  of  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 

most  excellent  and  soft  bed.  HEAL  and  SON'S  List  of  Bed- 
ding, with  full  particulars  of  Weight,  Sizes,  and  Prices  of 
every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

Heal  and  son,  Bedding    Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
bapel,  Totceaham.courc-roadj  London. 


Is.m. 

1  6 

2  0 

3  0 

2     0 


it  clae«« 
Is.  m: 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

3     0 


GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.  —  CHEAP 
PLEASURE  EXCURSIONS,  on  and  after  Sunday,  30th 
June,  to  WINDSOR  and  Intermediate  Stations.— A  train  every 
Sunday  from  Paddington  at  9.15,  and  back  from  Windsor  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  on  Mondays  a  train  will  leave 
Paddington  at  10.45,  and  return  at  8  o'clock.  Fare  to  Windsor 
and  back,  in  open  carriages,  2s.  each.  Fares  as  follows  : 
3d  class. 
Open  carriages.    2d  clas 

To  Ealing  and  back  Os.GJ, 

To  Hanwell  or  Southall  and  back     0    9 
To  West  Drayton  and  back  ...    1    6 

To  Slough  or  Windsor  and  back...  2  0 
From  lotermediate  Stations  to  "i  ,  - 
Slough  or  Windsor  and  back...  j" 
A  compartment  of  a  1st  or  2d  class  carriage,  or  a  saloon  car- 
riage, will  be  reserved  for  parties,  upon  due  notice  previously 
given  to  the  superintendent. 

YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
open  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Meeting  at  Thirsk,  Aug.  S, 
Entry  closes  2ith  July,  Prize  Sheet,  Forms  of  Entry,  &c.,  maj" 
be  had  free  of  M.  M.  Milboes,  Secretary. 

Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 

•yHE    EDINBURGH   REVIEW,    No.  CLXXXV.j 
-L         TTill  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  10th. 
Contents : 

1.  QUETELET  on  PROBABILITIES. 

2.  MERIVALE  S  HISTORY   of  ROME  under  the  EMPIRE. 

3.  CHURCH  and  STATE  EDUCATION. 

4.  MEKIMEE'S  HISTORY  of  PEDRO  the  CRUEL. 

5.  BLACKIES  ^SCHYLUS. 

6.  GOETHE'S  FESTIVAL. 

7.  GUIZOr  on  the  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

8.  THE  AFRICAN  SQUADRON. 

9.  THE  GORdAM  CuNTROVERSY. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.    Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  BlAcs. 

HE  LADIES'  COMPANION,  for  July  6,  contains  : 
— The  Story  of  a  Bouquet.     By  Paul  Bell. — Readings  of 
Poetry,  Old  and  New.     By  Mabt   Russell  MiTFOEn.— Dwarf 
Plants  and  Miniature  Gardens. — Legends  of  Life. — The  Guardian 
Spirit. — The  Three  Ages  of  Woman.     By  Mary  Howitt,  with 
an  Illustration. —  Domestic  Music  and  Fa>hion.     By  Henby  F. 
Choeley.— Chapters  on  Dress  :  Chapter  II.  Illustrated. -House- 
hold Hints  and   Receipts.     By  Miss  Acton. — Ajuusemeuts. — 
Parlour-Window  Talk,  itc.  *tc. 
Published  Weekly,  price  3d,,  stamped,  4(2,,  and  in  MontUy 
Parts.     Parts  I.  to  VI.  are  now  ready. 
Office,  11,  Bouverie-street,  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

TO  TOURISTS. 

Price  4s.  Gd.  neatly  bound  in  cloth  ;   or  cloth  estra,  gilt  edges, 

bs.  Gd, 

RUTHERFORD'S  BORDER  HANDBOOK  :  being 
a  Guide  to  the  Remarkable  Places,  Picturesque  Scenery, 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Border.  Illustrated  with  numerous  En- 
gravings on  Steel,  and  a  Map  of  ihe  District, 

"  With  confidence  we  recommend  the  Border  Handbook  to 
all  who  contemplate  making  the  Tour,  and  those  who  do  not 
will  find  it  a  work  of  sterliog  excellence." — Border  Advertiser.. 

**  Not  one  object  of  interest  is  omitted,  and  e\  en  the  far  dis- 
tant reader,  from  a  perusal  of  its  pages,  would  be  filled  with  a 
desire  to  visit  those  classic  mountains,  and  to  witness  with  his 
own  eyes,  those  poetic  skies,  and  those  ruins  of  a  former  day, 
which  it  so  accurately  depicts." — Kelso  Mail. 

'*  It  contains  a  multitude  of  information,  and  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  engraviogs  that  wiU  prove  of  no  slight  use  to 
the  tourist." — Durhain  Chronicle. 


Price  Is.,  in  neat  cover,  or  cloth,  gilt.  Is.  6d.  (chiefly  extracted 
from  the  Border  Handbook), 

RUTHERFORD'S  GUIDE  TO  MELROSE,  AB- 
BOTSFORD,  DRYBURGH,  KELSO,  AND  JEDBURGH  : 
their  Picturesque  Scenery  and  Antiquities,  with  a  glance  at 
other  Remarkable  Places  on  Tweed=ide.  lUustrated  with  a 
Vignette  and  two  Engravings  on  Steel. 


In  small  oblong  4to,  price  2s., 

RUTHERFORD'S  VIEWS  OF  BORDER 
SCENERY:  comprising  Abbotsford.  Melrose,  Berwick, 
Kelso  Abbey,  Dr>  burgh,  Kelso,  Floors  Cattle,  Jedburgh,  Kelso 
from  Roxburgh  Castle.  The  above  are  beautifully  Engraved 
on  Steel,  and  may  be  had  inan  envelope,  or  stitched  together 
in  a  handsome  cover,  forming  an  elegant  bijou  for  the  drawing- 
room  table. 

Price  Is,,  in  neat  cloth  case  for  the  pocket, 

RUTHERFORD'S     MAP     OF     THE     BORDER 
DISTRICT,  AND  CHART  OF  THE  RAILWAYS. 
Kelso  ;  J.  and  J.  H.  Rctheeford,  Markft-piace. 
London  :    J.  Nisbet   and   Co.  ;    Longman  and  Co. ;    GbooM- 
BBiDGE  and  Sons,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


Price  10s.  and  upwards. 

A  PORTABLE  INSTRUMENT  FOR  FUMI- 
GATING  GREENHOUSES,  STOVE?,  AND  FRAMES, 
or  Shrubs  and  Flowers,  in  the  open  air,  without  injuring  the 
most  delicate  plant;  delivering  the  smoke  cool,  in  a  dense 
mass,  and  effecfing  a  great  saving  of  Tobacco. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  Trade  by  Messrs.  Babbeb 
and  Gboom,  London  ;  and  in  Brass  by  Mr.  GooEaTY,  72,  Fleet- 
street  ;  and  may  be  had  of  all  Ironmongers,  Seedsmen,  and 
Florists. 

Printed  by  William  Bbadbort,  of  No.  13.  Upper  Wrbnm-plflcc,  In  the 
Pariah  of  Si.  Pnucras,  and  FaxDSRtcs  AIi7llbit  Evas  a,  of  No.  7.  Church- 
row.  Stoke  Newiturtoii,  both  id  tbp  Couuty  01  Middlesex,  Priotera,  at  ibelr 
office  in  Lonibard-Btreei,  in  the  Precioct  of  Wnitelriais,  in  ibe  City  of 
London;  an>l  published  by  them  at  the  OtEce.  No.  5.  Charlea-street,  In  the 
pari«ii  of  Si.  I'aul'n,  Coveot-KirdeD,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Adver> 
ttBem^nts  and  CommuQications  are  to  be  ADDaBSBBC  TO  IBS  £ditoQ>*~ 
SAtDaSAI.  Jdli  $,  1^0, 


AND 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Fart  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley.' 


No.  28— 1S50.] 


SATURDAY,  JULY  13. 


[Price  Qd. 


INDEX. 


AgricuUiiLre  in  Lancashire    .... 
Af^cultural  Society  of  fiaeland 

Ailotmentg,  rules  for 

Bee,  remedy  for  stinp  of 

Sotauical  nomeaclatureB 

Caledonian  Hort.  Society 

Calendar,  Horticultural    

Caird's    ( Sir. )    FarminB    Har- 

Towed    ■' 

Carnation  Shove,  Slough 

Cattle  insurance 

Chaff  cutter  

CiBtema  for  purifying  water   ., 
Coffee,  Tea,  &c^  retained  for 

home  coneumptioD... 

CoBifera  for  parks  

Cuckoo 

Cnpreisus  faaebris 

-Diseaaes'ofB^anta 

Draining  tables,  rev 

Drill  husbandry  

Duty  on  coffee,  tea,  spiritB,  &c 

Eggs 

EntoiiK»lo?ical  Society 

Farming,  Davis'  Essays  on,... 

Foxglove,  monstrous 

Gardeners'    Benevolent    Inati- 

tatlou     

Cruano  frauds 

Herbarium,  drying  plants  for. . 


443  C 

44-J  c 
437  c 
437  c 
433  b 
439  a 

446  a 
437  c 
44'J  a 
443  b 
433  a 


443  a 
437  6 
437  6 
439  a 

436  c 
446  a 
443  b 

442  a 

443  A 
43S  c 
446  a 
435  b 

435  c 

437  o 
437  a 


Kirby  (Il€v.  W.)  death  of. 435  c 

Labouring  classes    442  c 

Libocedrus  tetragona 439  a 

—  chilensis 439  a 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicae, 

rev 4r3  c 

Manure,  to  apply 443  0 

Mechi's  (Mr.)  farm    446  a 

Murray  (Mr.)  deaih  of  ..436  a— 4'48  a 

Nomenclature,  BolanicSl 437  c 

Peat  BoU 436  a 

Plants,  dieeasea  of 43C  c 

—  peat  earth 436  a 

—  to  name  437  a 

—  to  dry   437  a 

Potato  disease *. 435  a 

Road  reform 441  b 

Rose  savTatiy 437  b 

SeedinK,  thick  and  thin 443  c 

Soil,  peat    435  a 

Spade  hoEbandry 439  £ 

Tenantright 443  c 

Turnip  cutter 443  6 

Villa  gardenias    437  g 

Water,  purification  of  435  a 

—  Professor  Way  on    443  c 

Wireworm,  10  kill   446  6 

Word  in  eeason,  or  pamphlet 

on  corn  growing,  rev 445  6 

Worton  Cottage  meeting 43S  6 


KOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— Under  the  Patronage  of  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Qdeen,  The  Fourth  EXHIBITION  for  the  Eeason 
will  be  held  at  the  ROYAL  SUEREY  ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS,  on  TUESDAY,  the  23d  July  (open  to  all  Eshibi- 
tors),  when  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  following  Produc- 
tions, viz..  Miscellaneous,  Orchids,  and  Specimen  Plants,  Cape 
Heaths,  Fuchsias,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Verbenas,  Roses,  Cut 
riowers.  Fruit,  and  Honey.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  fol- 
lowing extra  prizes  are  offered  :  By  J  Coppock,  Esq.,  ol.,  for  a 
collection  of  Miscellaoeoua  Plants;  by  C.  Licbner,  Esq.,U.,  for 
Terbenas  ;  bv  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Fairbairn,  22,  for  Cape 
Heaths;  by  "W.  T.  Iliff,  Esq.,  for  cut  Indigenous  Plants;  by 
Mr.  E.  Denyer,  of  Brixton,  11. 10s.,  for  Roses  ;  by  Mr.  C.  Turoer, 
3^.,  and  by  Mr.  N.  Norman,  11. 10s.,  for  Carnations  and  Picotees 
for  class  showing.  List  of  Prizes  and  the  Rules  for  Exhibition 
may  be  obtained  from  John  T.  Neville,  Secretary. 
Ebenezer  House,  Peckham,  Surrey. 


HANDSWORTH  AND  L02ELLS  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY.— The  following  EXTRA  PRIZES 
(open  to  all  England)  will  be  awarded  at  the  Exhibition,  on 
the  6th  of  August  next :  51.  for  the  best  24  Carnations  ;  ol.  for 
the  best  24:  Picotees  ;  51.  for  the  best  24  Verbenas,  single 
trusses.  10s.  Entrance  Money  will  be  charged  for  each  collec- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  forming  Second  and  Third  Prizes. 

Exhibitors  must  give  notice  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the 
23d  inst.,  as  no  entries  will  be  received  after  that  date. 

Chas.  Jas.  Peekt,  Honorary  Secretary, 

Handsworth,  near  Birmingham,  July  13^ 

NEW    LATE    STRAWBERRY, 
"WIL  MOT'S     "PRINCE     ARTHUR." 

JWILMOT,  in  offering  this  new  variety  of 
•  STRAWBERRY  to  the  Public,  is  confident  that  it  com- 
"bines  qualities  which  no  other  kind  at  present  in  cultivation 
does  possess,  being  of  delicious  flavour,  and  coming  in  after  the 
principal  Strawberry  season  is  over.  It  possesses  the  property 
of  firmness  of  texture,  so  that  it  may  be  transmitted  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  without  sustaining  injury,  as  it  may  be 
kept  for  several  days  after  being  gathered,  when  fully  ripe, 
without  any  indication  of  decay  or  loss  of  flavour. 

"Prince  Arthur  "is  one  of  the  largest  sized  Strawberries, 
and  a  most  abundant  bearer  ;  the  foliage  is  small,  and  never 
exceeds  6  inches  in  height ;  the  fruit  is  consequently  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Its  dwarf  habit  requires  it  to  be  planted  not 
more  |than  a  foot  apart.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  formed,  of  a 
rich  scarlet^  and  colouring  equally  all  over  the  berry.  If 
planted  at  the  distance  recommended  it  will  produce  double 
the  weight  per  acre  of  any  other  variety. 

Strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  September  nest,  at  51. 
per  100,  on  prepaid  application  only,  to  John  Wilmot,  Isle- 
worth,  Middlesex  ;  Robert  Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery  ; 
TVilliam  T.  Atwood,  Mortlake,  Surrey;  George  Charlwood, 
Seedsman,  Covent-garden  ;  and  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M 'Mullen, 
6,  Leadenhall-Btreet,  London. — Isleworth,  Middlesex,  July  13. 


CARNATIOiNS  AND  PICOTEES.— Grand  Trial 
Exhibitions  for  Northern  versus  Southern  raised  varieties. 
Fifty  Prizes — 7U[.  value. — Schedules  for  the  above  Exhibitions 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  Mr.  John  Keynes,  Salisbury  ; 
Mr.  John  Holland,  MiddletOn ;  Mr.  W.  Bragg,  Star  Nursery, 
Slough;  Messrs.  T.  Scholefield  and  Son,  Knowsthorpe,  near 
Leeds ;  Mr.  J.  F,  "Wood,  Midland  Florist,  Nottingham  ;  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough  ;  Mr,  T.  Dobson,  Worton 
Cottage,  Isleworth  ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Derbj  ;  the  Office  of 
this  Paper ;  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Treasurer,  "Wace  Cottage, 
HoUoway.— The  Southern  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Ktirsery,  Slough,  on  Thursday,  July  25  ;  the  Northern  in  the 
County  Hall,  Derby,  on  AVednesday,  August  7. 

Subscriptions  received  by  any  of  the  above-named  parties. — 
Each  Exhibition  is  open  to  all  England. 


"WOODLANDS    NURSERY,    MARESFIELD,    NEAa 
UCKFIELD  SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON'S  extensive  collection  of 
ROSES  is  now  in  fine  bloom,  and  will  continue  during 
the  season.  An  idea  of  the  extent  may  be  formed  when  it  is 
stated  that  Forty  thousand  Standards  maybe  seen  flowering 
in  one  bed  ;  also  many  Thousand  Dwarf,  Dwarf  Standard,  and 
Standard  Roses,  covering  many  acres  of  ground. 

Coaches  run  (each  way  daily)  from  Brighton  to  Tnnbridge 
Wells,  one  of  which  passes  through  Maresfield,  and  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Nursery.— July  13. 


EDWARD  DENYER,  Nurseryman,  Loughborough- 
road,  Brixton,  within  three  miles  of  London,  informs  his 
kind  patrons  in  general  that  his  unrivalled  Collection  of  ROSES, 
reaching  to  nearly  1000  varieties,  are  now  in  bloom  and  free  to 
the  inspection  of  ail  visitors,  Sundays  excepted.  Orders  taken 
at  this  time  and  executed  in  November  next.  Price  of  Standard 
Roses,  15s.  to  20s.  per  dozen.  Fruit  Tre*s,  &c.,  &c. 
E.  D.  informs  his  friends  that  he  has  no  Seed  Shop  in  London. 


KNIGHT  AND  PERRY,  having  for  so  many  years 
devoted  unusual  attention  to  the  collection  of  HARDY 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  and  having,  four 
years  since,  purchased  a  large  extent  of  ground,  specially  for 
their  growth  and  increase  (and  that  of  Fruit  trees>,  have  now 
the  honour  to  inform  their  patrons  that  their  efi'orts  have  been 
very  successful,  and  that  they  are  enabled  to  ofier  many  kinds 
of  particular  beauty  and  utility.  As  the  character  of  the  foliage 
of  those  whicb  are  deciduous  may  be  best  seen  at  this  time. 
they  respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  their  collection, 
from  which  the  following  are  selected  from  among  many  suit- 
able for  the  embellishment  of  the  Park  and  Pleasure-ground. 
ACER    FSEUDO-PLATANUS    AUREA.  —  A    strong-growing 

tree,  producing  variegated  leaves  as  much  as  8  inches  across. 
ACER  PLATANUS  DISSECTUM.— The  very  elegant,  deeply 

cut  foliage  ot  this  fine  tree  renders  it  very  desirable. 
ACER    FSEUDO-PLATANUS     PURPUREA.  —  This    noble 

Maple,  from  its  fine  shaded  purple  foliage,  will  soon  be  in 

great  request. 
CRAT^GUS  GRANDIFOLIA.— A  very  handsome  large-leaved 

kind,  well  calculated  for  the  park. 
FRAXINUS. — Richardii,  pallida,  pannosa,  jaspideaaurea,  ver- 

ticillata. — The  Ash  is  not  generally  an  admired  tree,   but 

these  five  kinds  being  so  very  ornamental,  may  be  strongly 

recommended  for  park  scenery. 
ULMUS. — Pulva    macropbjlla  ;     emarginata,     decidedly    the 

handsomest  variegated  tree  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  cucul- 

lata,  nemoralis,   siberica  ;   purpurea — this  remarkable  Elm, 

when  properly  introduced  into  park  scenery  will  be  found  an 

invaluable   adjunct   to  the  landscape. — The   Elm  being   so 

favourite  a  tree  in  this  country,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 

the  preceding  kinds,  all  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their 

beauty,  will  be  much  sought  after  by  planters. 
PYRUS. — Sorbus  terminalis,  prunifoUa  rosea,  mains  aurea. — 

The  foliage  of  these  Pjrus  is  very  attractive. 
ROBi:?IA    HISPIDA    ARBOREA.— This  excellent  kind   far 

exceeds  in  beauty  the  well-known  Rose  Acacia. 
^SCULUS  CALIFORNICA.— Said  by  Mr.  Hartweg  to  be  one 

of  the  most  ornamental  trees  he  met  with  in  California. 
QUERCUS  MIRBECHII.— A  very  handsome  species,  for  whose 

introduction  we  are  indebted  to  the  Russians. — Our  collection 

of  Oaks  is  very  extensive. 

Besides  the  above,  many  others  equally  meritorious  might  be 
enumerated  ;  as,  however,  they  invite  an  inspection  of  them, 
they  refrain  from  doing  so. 

Exotic  Nursery,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  near  London. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— By  an  error  of 
the  Printer  (and  not  discovered  until  the  Schedules  had 
been  freely  distributed),  the  line  for  the  division  of  Nobth 
from  South  is  given  Lyme  Regis  (which  is  in  Dorsetshire), 
instead  of  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk, 

Intending  Exhibitors,  Raisers,  and  the  general  Carnation- 
loving  Public  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Condition  1  (see 
Schedule),  should  read,  "  That  a  line  commencing  at  Pembroke 
and  ending  at  Ljnn  Regis,  Norfolk,  be  the  line  separating  North 
from  South."  John  Edwabds. 

■£ELECT~CINERARIA   SEED,   WARRANTEDTROM  THE 

BEST  NEW  SHOW  FLOWERS  ONLY. 
'XJifM.  HOPWOOD  begs  to  inform  the  lovers  of 
»  »  Floriculture  that  he  has  saved  from  his  choice  Collection 
of  1850  (which  took  all  the  first  Prizes  at  the  Cheltenham  Show}, 
some  CINERARIA  SEED,  of  excellent  quality,  which  he  begs 
to  offer  for  sale  in  packets  of  25.  Gd.  and  5s.  each.  If  sown  soon 
the  Plants  will  be  strong  enough  to  flower  early  in  1851.— 
Agents,  HuEST  and  M'Muxlen,  Seedsmen,  6,  Leadenhall-street, 
iondon.— Jersey  Garden,  Hewlett's-road,  Cheltenham^  July  13. 


TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  THAT   SPLENDID 

AUTUMNAL  FLOWER, 

THE     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  from  their  extensive  and  very  select  collection  of 
the  above,  comprising  allthenew  and  fine  continental  varieties, 
at  the  following  prices  : 

50  best  new  sorts 25s. 

25        ditto  15s, 

12        ditto  9s. 

Well  established  in  small  pots,  or  bv  post  free. 
NEW  DWARF  CHINESE  OR  LILLIPUTIENNK- 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
This  new  and  beautiful  class  are  well  deserving  the  attention, 
of  cultivators  from  their  exceeding  dwarf  habit  (not  attaining 
more  than  1  foot  in  height).  The  profusion  of  flowers  with 
which  they  are  covered,  as  well  as  the  great  variety  and  dis- 
tinctness of  colour,  will  render  themgeneralfavourites.  Strong 
plants  for  autumn  blooming  are  now  ready  for  sending  out  at 
the  following  prices  : 

9  fine  varieties  sent  out  last  year  (for  the  first  time)  for    9s.  Od. 
13  do.     ■      raised  by  M.  Lebois  (and  sent  out  for 

the  first  time  this  season),  for 30    0 

One  sent  over  to  the  Trade  when  two  are  ordered. 

The  latter  are  figured  in  the  last  December  Number  of  the 

"  Annales  de  la  'Societe  d'AgricuIture  et  da    Botanique    de 

Gand,"  and  are  perfect  gems,  engravings  of  which  may  be  seen 

at  YouELL  and  Co.'s  Nursery. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. Printed  directions  of  their  successful  and  easy  method 
of  cultivating  the  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition,  &;c.,  will  be 
forwarded  with  ail  orders.— Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 


MAYLE'S  MODEL  FUCHSIAS  FOR  1850.— No 
grower  can  expect  to  win  a  prize  at  any  of  the  principal 
exhibitions  in  town  or  country  without  these  magnificent 
reflexed  varieties. 

Messrs.  Matle  and  Co.  will  send  out  their  SEVEN  NEW 
FUCHSIAS  on  the  20th  June,  extra  strong  plants.  From  the 
very  high  opinions  expressed  of  their  merits  by  Dr.  Lindley,  Mr. 
Glenny,  tSsc,  they  require  no  further  comment  from  us.  They 
are  the  things  of  the  season,  and  must  be  had  by  all  who  wish 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

No.  4,  Diadem,  was  thown  at  Walsall,  near  Birmingham, 
with  two  blooms,  May  8th,  and  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 
Judges'  opinion  :  "  By  far  the  best  ever  raised." 

Also  first  prize  at  Wolverhampton,  May  25,  against  some  fine 
older  specimen  varieties  ;  and  first-class  certificate  awarded  at 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Society  on  the  20th, 

Those  in  bloom  were  exhibited  at  Chiswick  and  Regent's- 
park  June  shows.  The  earliest  orders  will  secura  the  strongest 
plants.  Circulars  can  be  had.  Also  Mr.  Hoyles'  superb  Gera- 
niums, a  few  extra  strong  blooming  plants  being  left. 

Stove,  Greenhouse,  Bedding  Plants,  &c.,  including  every 
novelty  of  the  season. — 105,  New-street,  Birmingham. 


NEW  GLOXINIAS.— 

ALBA  GRANDIFLORA,— A  good  white  Gloxinia  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  in  this  much  admired  genus,  and 
YoOELL  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  they  are  in 
possession  of  the  entire  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  variety. 
The  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  G.  maxima,  measur- 
ing from^  2^  to  3  inches  across,  of  the  purest  white  and  wax-like 
appearance  and  consistency,  forming  a  lovely  contrast  with  its 
dark  luxuriant  foliage.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  Editor  cf 
the  Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  Journal,  and  most  favourably 
noticed  in  that  paper  of  the  13th  of  October,  1849.  Price  lOs.  Gd. 
per  plant. 

SPECTABILIS. —  A  very  robust  variety,  possessing  the 
novelty  so  much  prized  in  Fyfiana,  producing  erect  flowers, 
which  it  throws  well  above  the  foliage  in  a  compact  mass,  dis- 
playing the  beautiful  marking  of  the  throat.  Colour  bright 
violet  on  the  outside,  the  inside  shaded  with  deep  purple,  fading 
off  to  a  white  throat,  elegantly  spotted.    Price  7s.  Qd.  per  plant. 

PULCHERRIMA.  —  A  very  nice  variety,  most  profuse 
bloomer,  colour  on  the  outside  light  blue,  inside  a  rosy  purple, 
curiously  speckled  with  brown.    Price  5s.  per  plant. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  are  now  sending  out  strong  well  esta- 
blished plants  of  the  above  in  pots,  or  per  post  free  in  tin  cases. 
One  set  over  to  the  Trade  when  two  are  ordered.  They  have 
also  an  extensive  stock  of  all  the  best  Gloxinias  sent  out  last 
year,  which  they  are  enabled  to  supply  in  fine  strong  plants,  at 
125,  per  dozen,— SrOjal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 


LARGE  SPECIMEN  GREEN  AND  VARIEGATED  ORANGE 
AND  LEMON  TREES. 

MESSRS.  PAMPLIN  and  SON  have  for  Sale,  at 
theiv  Nurseries,  Lea  Bridge-road,  Leyton ;  and  Wood- 
street,  Wahhamstow,  Essex,  10  Plants  of  the  above,  front 
6  feet  to  10  feet  high,  which  may  be  seen  on  application. 

AKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort^street,  KiDg's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  apoointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gad  wall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  &c,, 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  while,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs  ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-passaee,  Gracechurch-street. 

GBASSIL,  Pheasantry,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts, 
*  within  one  mile  of  the  Boxmoor  station,  on  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway.  Orders  now  taken  for  Poul-s, 
having  a  large  quantity  bred  under  his  own  special  care. 


CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES 
AND  LIGHTS. 
One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2-lighE  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  11.  is.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description, 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England.  Jas.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London, 


HALLIMAN'S  REGISTERED  FRUIT  PRO- 
TECTORS.—This  Glass  placed  over  Fruit  on  the  com- 
mon wall  (sooner  the  hetter)  assists  Nature,  in  our  cold  climate. 
The  Fruit  grows  to  a  larger  size,  and  its  richness  is  increased. 
All  orders  J.  P.  is  favoured  with  nill  be  forwarded,  with  printed 
directions  for  use,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  ready  monej, 
Flint  Glass,  4  inches,  for  Peaches,  Os.  per  dozen,  3i,  10s.  per 
100  ;  6  inches,  for  Grapes,  13s.  per  dozen,  51.  per  100. 

James  Phillips  and  Co.  beg  to  say  they  have  purchased  the 
above  Registry  of  Mr.  Halliman,  and  caution  all  persons  from 
making  or  selling  the  same  without  their  consent.  Supplied 
wholesale  and  retail  at  lit;,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


EDWARD  BECK,  SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH. 
SLATE  CISTERNS,  &c. ;  COLE'S  PATENT. 

EBECK  informs  Horticulturists  and  the  _^Public 
•  generally  that  Mr.  Cole  has  granted  him  the  use  of  his 
Patent  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  ia  now  able  to  supply 
SLATE  CISTERNS  fastened  without  iron  bolts  or  the  usui.1 
oil  cement,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  existed  of  forwarding  such  articles  by  rail  or  waggon. 
fised  and  ready  for  use  instead  of  in  pieces,  as  heretofore.  _ 

E.  B.  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of 
Cisterns,  or  any  other  Slate*articles  manufactured  by  him,  sueh 
as  Orange  Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Shelves,  Garden-path 
Edging,  Hot-water  Tank  Covers,  Flower  Boxes  for  Balconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  for  Orchidaceous  Houses,  dsc,  ail 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  on 
application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drawings,  and  in 
specifications.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale. 

N.B.— Dairies  fitted  either  with  Shelves  or  Milk  Pans,  of 
very  neat  appearance. 


PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.  —  Cisterns,  FUters, 
Milk  and  Salting  vessels.  Corn  and  Flour  Chests,  Sinks, 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Malting  and  other  Flooring,  Sldrt- 
ing,  Refrigerators,  Garden  Edpiing,  Flower  Boies,  Pine  pit 
Linings,  Hot-bed  Frames,  moveable  Cattle  Sheds,  Coping, 
Drain  Stones  and  Traps,  Steps  and  Risers,  Balcony  Landings, 
Roofing  Slates,  ridge  roll  and  flap;  Waste  Slate  for  drains. 
Sun  Dials,  Fountains,  and  all  descriptions  of  plain  Slate  Work 
in  Town,  or  direct  from  Mr.  Magnds's  Works  in  North  Wales. 
ENAMELLED  SLATE  Chimney-pieces,  Billiard  Tables, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  Mural  Tablets,  Ac, ,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble,  surpassing  the  choicest  marbles  in  beauty  and 
durability,  at  less  than  half  ihe  cost  of  the  commonest  descrip- 
tions. Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  Maqsus, 
39  and  <0,  Upper  BeJgrave-plaoe,  London, 
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ROYAL    BOTANIC    GARDEN,    REGENT'S    PARK. 

EXHIBITION,    JUI-Y    3,    1850. 

THE  JUDGES  AWARDED   THE  PRIZES  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


EXTRA  GOLD  MEDAL. 

To  Mr.  Cole,  Gardener  to  fl.  Colyer,  Esq.,  Dartford,  Kent,  for 

30  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr.  Mylam,  Gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  "Wandswortb,  for 

25  Exotic  Orchids 

LARGE  GOLD  MEDAL. 
T&M^-.  May,  Gardener  to  Mrs,  Lawrence,  Ealing  Park,  for  30 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

MEDIUM  GOLD  MEDAL. 

To  Mr.  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Cheam,  Surrey, 

for  20  Store  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  "W.  Qailter,  Esq.,  Norwood,  for  15 

Cape  Heaths 
To  Mr.  Mylam,  for  15  Cape  Heaths 
To  Mr,  Williams,  Gardener  to  C.  B.  "Warner,  Esq.,  Hoddeadon, 

Herts,  for  25  Exotic  Orchids 
To  Mr.  Blake,  Gardener  to  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  Stratford- green, 

for  15  Exotic  Orchids 

GOLD  MEDAL. 

To  Mr.  Taylor,  Gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  Streatham,  for  20 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr.  Epps,  Nurseryman,  Maidstone,  for  12  Cape  Heaths 
To  Mr.  Barnes,  Gardener  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Poles,  Ware,  for 

10  Exotic  Orchids 
To  Mr.    Stains,  Amateur,  iUddleses-place,  New-road,  for  12 

Pelargoniums 
To  Mr.  Cock,  Chlswick,  for  12  Pelargoniums 
To  Mr.  Dobson,  Gardener  to  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  "Worton  Cottage, 

Islewortb,  for  12  Pelargoniums 
To'  Mr.  Fleming,   Gardener  to  the   Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
'  Trentham,  for  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit 

LARGE  SILVER-GILT   MEDAL. 
To  Mr.  Stanly,  Gardener  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  Sidcup,  Kent,  for 

30  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Mr.  Williams,  Gardener  to  Miss  Traill,  Bromley,  Kent,  for 

10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
To  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  Tooting,  Surrey, 

for  15  Exotic  Orchids 

LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  12  Cape  Heaths 

To  Mr.  Robinson,  Gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Pimlico,  for 
12  Pelargoniums 

To  Mr.  Braeg,  Nurseryman,  Slough,  for  12  Pelargoniums 

To  Mr.  Parker,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  for  6  Pelar- 
goniums 

To  Mr.  Robinson,  Gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  for  6  Fancy 
Pelargoniums 

To  Mr.  Gaines,  Nurseryman,  Battersea,  for  6  Fancy  Pelargo- 
niums 

To  Mrs.  Bailey,  26,  Belgrave-square,  for  Lemon^Qaeen  Pine- 
apple 

SILVER-GILT  MEDAL. 

To  Mr.  Crosford,  Gardener  to  H.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Stamford-bill, 
for  10  S  tove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

To  Mr.  Stains,  for  6  Cape  Pelargoniums 

To  Messrs.  Pamplia  and  Son,  Lea-bridge-road,  for  12  Cape 
Heaths 

To  Mr.  Williams,  Gardener  to  Miss  Traill,  Hayes,  Bromley, 
for  6  Cape  Heaths 

To  Mr.  Dobson,  Gardener  to  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  for  10  Exotic 
Orchids 

To  Messrs.  Henderson,  Nurserymen,  Pine- apple-place,  for  6 
Calceolarias 

To  Mr.  Weir,  Gardener  to  —  Hodgson,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Hamp- 
stead,  for  6  Pelargoniums 

To  Mr.  Stains,  for  6  Fancy  Pelargoniums 

To  Mr.  Henderson,  Nurseryman,  Welling ton-road,  Sfc.  John'a- 
Wood,  for  6  Fancy  Pelargoniums 

To  Mr.  Bray,  Gardener  to  E.  Lousada,  Esq.,  Peak  House,  Sid- 
mouth,  for  a  collection  of  G  Pine-apples 

To  Mr.  M'Ewen,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arundel 
Castle,  for  the  same 

To  Mr,  Jackson,  Gardener  to  —  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  South  Lambeth, 
for  Tiinidad  Pine-apples 

To  Mr.  Fleming,  Gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  for 
Providence  ditto 

To  Mrs.  Bailey,  26,  Belgrave-square,  for  Ripley  Queen  Pine- 
apple 

To  Mr.  Henderson,  Gardener  to  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  Ashby-de-la- 
Z"ucb,  for  Grapes,  12  lbs. 

To  Mr.  Vennibies,  Gardener  to  —  Solomon,  Esq.,  Peckbam^Rye, 
for  the  same 

To  Mr.  Holmes,  Gardener  to  —  Garrard,  Esq.,  Colebrook  Lodge, 
Putney  Heath,  for  Black  Grapes 

To  Mr,  Mackintosh,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burgh- 
ley  House,  for  White  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Moffat,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Clumber 
Park,  Worksop,  for  White  Frontignan  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Henderson,  Gardener  to  Sir  G,  Beaumont,  for  Red  Fron- 
tignan Grapes 

ToMr.  Turnbull,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blen- 
heim, for  4  dishes  of  Peaches 

SILVER  MEDAL. 
To  Mr.  Laybank,  Gardener  to  T.  Maudslay,  Esq  ,  Norwood,  for 

10  S'ove  and  Greenhouse  plants 
To  Mr.  Williams,  Gardener  to  Miss  Traill,  for  Leschenaultia 

formosa 
To  Mr.  May,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Stephanotis  flori- 

bunda 
To  Mr.  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  for  6  tall  Cacti 
To  Mr,  May,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  lor  Ixora  javanica 
To  Mr.  May,  Gardener  to  —  Goodheart,  Esq  ,  for  6  Cape  Heaths 
To  Mr.  Gaines,  Nurseryman,  fur  12  Pelargoniums 
To  Mr.  Ambrose,   Nurseryman,   King-street,   Batteraea,  for  G 

Fancy  Pelarffoniams 
To  Mr.  Layton,  Fulham-road,  Hammersmith,  for  6  Calceolarias 
To  Mr.  Bray,  Gardener  to  Sir  J.  Goldsmid,   St.  John'e-lodye, 

Reeent'p-park,  for  6  Fuchsias 


To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  Great  Berkh  amp  stead, 

Herts,  for  100  Cut  Roses 
To  Mr,  Barnes,  Gardener  to  R,  Hanbury,  Esq.,  for  50  Cat  Roses 
To  Mr.  Bray,  Gardener  to  E.  Lousada,  Esq.,  for  Black  Antigua 

Pine-apj)le 
To  Mr.  Turnbull,  Gardener  to  tbe  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for 

Piovidence  Pine-apple 
ToMr.  Drummond,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  Leigh,  Esq.,  Pontypool 

Park,  for  1  Pine  Apple  (Ripley  Queen) 
To  Mr,   Spencer,   Gardener  to  the  Blarquis    of  Lansdowne, 

Bowood,  for  1  Pine-apple  (Ripley  Queen) 
To  Mr,  Munro,  Gardener  to  Mrs,   Odoie,   Colney  House,   St. 

Albau's,  for  3  dishes  of  Grapes 
To  Mr.  C.  Mackay,  Gardener    to  tbe  Honourable  E.  Strutt, 

Kingston  Hall*  for  12  lbs.  of  Grapes 
To  Mr.  C.  Chapman,  Market  Gardener,  South  Lambeth,  for  the 

same 
To  Mr.  Harrison,  Oatlands  Palace  Gardens,   Weybridge,  for  a 

dish  of  Black  Grapes 
ToMr.  M'Ewen,  Gardener  to  tbe  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  a  dish  of 

Black  Grapes 
To  Mr.  Kemp,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Grillion,  East  Acton,  for  a  dish 

of  White  Grapes 
To  Mr.  Davis,  Market  Gardener,  Oak-hill,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  Taylor,  Gardener  to  E.  Coster,  Esq.,  for  a  dish  of  White 

Frontignan  Grapes 
To  Mr.  Bain,  Gardener  to  —  Barnisconi,  Esq.,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  Northcote,  Gardener  to  Miss  Wigram,  Wanstead,  for 

Vines  in  pots 
To  Mr.  Foggo,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  Priory, 

Stanmore,  for  4  dighes  of  Peaches 
To  Mr.  Parker,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Burghley,  Stamford,  for  2  dishes  of  Nec- 
tarines 

SMALL  SILVER  MEDAL. 

To  Mr.  Malyon,  Gardener  tJ  T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  Lee-gvove, 
Blackheath,  for  10  dishes  of  Nectarines 

To  Messrs.  Pamplin  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  for  a  specimen  plant 
of  Allamanda  cathartica 

To  Mr.  Dennett,  Gardener  to  W,  H.  Gilliatt,  Esq.,  Clapton- 
park,  for  Kalosanihus  coccineus 

To  Mr.  May,  Gardener  to —  Goodheart,  Esq.,  for  Chironia  glu- 
ttnosa 

To  Messrs.  Loddiges,  Nurserymen,  Hackney,  for  Aeridessaavis- 
sisoimum 

To  Mr.  Taylor,  Gardener  to  E.  Coster,  Esq.,  for  correct  Labels 
in  hrst  class 

To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  The  Holme,  for 
the  same 

To  Mr.  Wood,  Nurseryman,  Norwood,  for  12  Alpines 

To  Mr.  Parker,  Gardener  to  J,  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  for  6  Cape 
Pelargoniums 

To  Mr.  Cole,  Gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  for  6  Cape  Heaths 

To  Mr.  Williams,  Gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  for  30  British 
Ferns 

To  Mr.  J.  WillmDt,  Nurseryman,  Sunbury,  for  12  Carnations 

To  Mr.  Turner,  Nurseryman,  Slough,  for  12  Picotees 

To  the  same,  for  12  Pinks 

To  I\Ir,  S.  Treacher,  Wycombe,  Bucks,  for  21  Pansies 

To  Mr.  Gaines,  Nurseryman,  for  6  Calceolarias 

To  Mr.  Robinson,  Gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  for  6  Fuchsias 

To  Messrs.  Paxil  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  Cheshunt,  for  100  Cut 
Roses 

To  Mr.  Terry,  Gardener  to  Lady  Fallen,  Herts,  for  50  Cut  Roses 

To  Messrs,  Lane  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  for  12  new  Roses 

To  the  same,  for  12  single  bio  -ms 

To  Mr.  Moffatt,  Gardener  to  ti.e  Duke  of  Newcastle,  for  a  Pro- 
vidence Piiie-app  e 

To  Mr.  Bray,  Gardener  to  E.  Lousada,  Esq.,  for  Ripley  Queen 

To  Mr.  Fleming,  Gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  for 
the  same 

To  Mr.  Barnes,  Gardener  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  for  a  Green- 
fleshed  Melon  I 

To  Mr.  Bennett,  Gardener  to  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Dulwich,  for  3 
dishes  of  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Turnbull,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for 
12  1b=.  of  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Henderson,  Gardener  to  Sir  Q.  Beaumont,  for  a  dish  of 
Black  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Frost,  Gardener  to  tbe  Right  Hon.  —  Granville,  for  the 
same 

To  Mr.  Taylor,  Gardener  to  E.  Coster,  Esq.,  for  the  same 

ToMr.  Moffat,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  for  a  dish 
of  Muscac  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Turnbull,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  the 
same 

To  Mr.  Cos,  Gardener  to  J.  Tradwell,  Esq.,  Leigham-court,  for 
a  dish  of  White  Frontignan  Grapes 

To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Norwood,  for 
the  same 

To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Regent's-park, 
for  Vines  in  pjts 

To  Mr.  Siowe,  Gardener  to  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  Bayfordbury  Park, 
for  4  dishes  of  Peaches 

To  Mr.  Munro,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  for  4  dishes  of  Peaches 

To  Mr.  Turnbull,  for  2  dishes  of  Nectarines 

To  Mr.  Lydiard,  Market  Gardener,  Bath,  for  4  dishes  of  Straw- 
berries 

To  Mr.  Bray,  Gardener  to  E,  Lousada,  for  Tropical  Fruit 

To  Mr.  Ivison,  Gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northum- 
berland, :?ion  House,  for  Tropical  Fruit 

To  Mr,  Speed,  Edmonton,  for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

To  Mr.  Dennett,  Gardener  to  >V.  H,  GUliat,  Esq. 

To  Mr.  Kinghorn,  Gardener  to  Earl  Kilmorey,  for  Lesche- 
naultia arcurtti 

To  Mr.  Loddiges,  Nurserymen,  Hackney,  for  Saccolabium 
Blumii 

To  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  for  Ipomoealim- 
bata 

To  the  same,  for  Magnolia  fragrantissima 


To  the  same,  for  Thyrsacanthus  bracteolatus 

To  Mr.    E,   Henderson,    Nurseryman,    Wellington-road,    for 

Hemianira  puogena 
To  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Son,  for  correct  Labels  in  Class  2d 
To  Mr.  Turner,  Nurseryman,  Holloway,  for  12  Alpines 
To  Mr.   Williams,   Gardener  to  C.   B.    Warner,  Esq.,   for  12 

Exotic  Ferns 
To  Mr.  South,  Gardener  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq,,  for  30  British, 

Ftrns 
To  Mr.  Nevphall  Powis,  Woolwich,  for  12  Carnations 
To  the  same,  for  12  Picotees 

To  Mr.  B'Mfrg,  Nurseryman,  Slough,  for  12  Pinks 
To  Mr.  Kimberley,  Piuley,  Coventry,  for  21  Pansies 
To  Mr.  Francis,  Nurseryman,  Herts,  for  100  cut  Roses 
To  Mr.  Parson,  Gardener  to  A.  George,  Esq.,  Ponder's  End, 

for  50  ditto 
To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  Cheshunt,  for  12  new 

Roses 
ToMr.  Barnes,  Gardener  to  E.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Poles,  for  12 

single  blooms 
To  Mr.  Jones,  Gardener  to  Sir  J.  J.  Guest,  Dowlals  House,  Gla- 
morganshire, for  a  Ripley  Queen  Pine-apple 
To  Mr.  Spence,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  for  a 

Green-fleshed  Melon 
To  Mr.  Wataon,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Tradwell,  Norwood,  for  the 

same 
To  Mr.  FLming,  Gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  for  a 

dish  of  Black  Grapes 
To  Mr.   Lushey,   Gardener   to  J.   Hill,  Esq.,    the    Rookery, 

Streatham,  lor  ditto 
To.  Mr.  Gerrie,  Gardener  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Cooper*s-hiIl,  for 

a  dish  of  Black  Grapes 
To  the  same,  lor  a  dish  of  Figs 
To  Mr.  Foggo,  Gardener  to"the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  for  2 

dishes  of  Nectarines 
To  Mr.  Moffatt,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  for  ditto 
To  Mr.  Parker,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  fur  ditto 
To  Mr.  Snow,  Gardener  to  Earl  de  Grey,  Wresc-park,  for  a  dieh 

of  Cherries 
To  Mr.  Kimberley,  Pinley,  Coventry,  for  4  dishes  of  Straw* 

berries 
To  Mr.  Williams,  Gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  9  Ljcopodiunis 
To  Mr.  Reekie,  Gardener  to  Lady  Hunter,  for  a  collection  of 

14  Nectaiiaes 
To  Mr.  Munro,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  for  a  large  collection 

of  Pedches  and  Nectarines 
To  Mr.  Wi^an,  Clare  House,  East  Mailing,  for  50  Britifih  Plants 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

To  Mr,  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  for  Eondeletia 
epeciosa 

To  Mr.  Kinghorn,  Gardener  to  Earl  Kilmorey,  for  Tremandra 
vertuiiiata 

To  Mr.  Gleudinning,  Nurseryman,  Ciiiswick,  for  Acbimenes 
Tagweliiana 

ToMr.  Myiam,  Gardener  to  S,  Rucker,  Esq.,  for  correct  Labels, 
in  Class  1st 

To  Mr.  Blake,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  for  correct 
Labels,  in  Class  2d 

To  Mr.  Green,  for  6  Cape  Heaths 

To  Mr,  Dennett,  Gardener  to  W.  H.  Gilliatt,  Esq.,  for  6  ditto 

To  Mr.  Taylor,  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Coster,  for  6  ditto 

To  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  for  a  seedling 
Heath,  *' Gemmifera  elegans" 

To  Mr.  Willmore,  Nurseryman,  for  12  Picotee3 

To  Mr.  Edwards,  Holloway,  for  12  Pinks 

To  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  for  12  ditto 

To  Mr.  Gerrie,  Gardener  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  for  a  Green-fleshed 
Melon 

To  A.  Rowland,  Esq.,  Lewisham,  for  50  cut  Roses 

To  Mr.  MuQ.ro,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  tor  a  Green-fleshed 
Melon 

To  Mr.  Wier,  Gardener  to  —  Hodgson,  Esq.,  for  a  Scarlet- 
fleshed  ditto 

To  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Burghley,  Stamford,  for  a  dish  of  Black 
Grapes 

To  Mr.  Barnes,  Gardener  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Poles,  for  a 
dish  of  ditto 

To  Mr.  Hunt,  Gardener  to  —  Herbert,  Esq.,  for  a  dish  of  Biack 
Grapes 

ToMr.  Turnbull,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for 
ditto 

To  Mr.  Hyde,  Gardener  to  H.  Yeoman,  Esq.,  Oak-hill,  Wan- 
stead,  for  ditto 

To  Mr.  Davis,  Market  Gardener,  Oak-hill,  for  ditto 

To  Mr.  Cuihtiert,  Nurseryman,  Wier-hall,  Edmonton,  for  ditto 

To  Mr.  Jackson,  Gardener  to  — Beaufoy,  Esq.,  South  Lam- 
beth, for  ditto 

ToMr.  VVat-ion,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Tradwell,  Norwood,  for 
Vines  in  pots 

To  Mr.  Muuru,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Grove-park, 
Watford,  for  2  dishes  of  Nectarines 

ToMr.  Kemp,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Grillion,  East  Acton,  for  a  di£h 
of  Wnite  Cnerr.es 

ToMr.  Gaiusford.  Market  Gardener,  Brentford,  for  ditto 

To  Mr.  Meytrs,  Boston-road,  Brentford,  tor  ditto 

To  Mr.  Wi'Us,  Chichester,  for  4  diahes  ot  Strawberries 

To  Mr.  Kuevett,  Market  Gardener,  I-,lt;worth,  fur  the  same 

To  Mr.  WiLiams,  Gardeaer  to  J.  P.  Leuhouse,  Esq.,  Mary- 
port,  fur  fi  uit  of  Stephanotis  floribunda 

To  Mr.  Cruxfoid,  Gardener  to  H.  Barnes,  Esq.,  for  12  Gloxinias 

ToMr.  Turcer,  Nurseryman,  Slough,  for  '-Sappho,"  a  seed- 
ling Piuk 

To  the  same,  for  "  Huntsman,"  ditto 

ToMr.  Wood,  Nurseryman,  Norwoad,  for  30  variegated  plants 

ToMr.  Uuuter,  Gardener  to  N.  Clifton,  Esq.,  isliogion,  for 
3  CucuuiDers 

ToMr.  Wilimot,  Market  Gardener,  Islewortb,  for  a  dish,  of 
Strairberiies 

To  Mr.  Smith,  Nurseryman,  Hornsey-road,  for  24  cut  Verbenas 

To  Mr.  Munro,  Gardener  to  Mre.  Oddie,  tor  4  dishes  of  Straw- 
berry^     "^ 


MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive CATALOGDB  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plant*,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypres^,  Notices  of  Ceph  ^lotaiis  Fortunii,  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophjUa  and  inversa.  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  niacrocephalum,  «ith  many  recent  introductions 
^o^  the  nurth  o*'  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Mes&rp.  s.  and  N.  take  tliis  opportunity  of  siaiiDg  thnt  they 
give  Designs  tor  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plana  f<^r  Im'- 
provemeuts;  also  E&cimates  for  all  kinds  uf  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic— Bagshot  Nurseries,  July  13. 


50,000  CAMELLIAS   WITH  FLOWER  BODS. 

TOSEt^H    BAUMANN,    Nurseryman,    Ghenf,  Bel- 
^            gium,  begs  to  offer  the  following  CAMELLIAS  : 

100  Camellias  in  lOO  varieties,  1  foot  high        £7  0  0 

luO           „             50        „             do.                   6  6  0 

iUO            „            100        „          from  1  to  2  feet  high  ...  10  0  0 

100            „              50        „              do.                do.          ...9  0  0 

100           „           100        „          from  2  to  3  feet  high  ...  12  0  0 

100            „              50        „              do.                 do.          ...  11  0  0 

100           „           100        „          from  3  to  4  feet  high  ...  16  0  0 

100            „              60        „              do.                do.           ...  15  0  0 
J.  B.'s  Camellias  are  of  the  best  cultivation.    A  liberal  die. 
count  to  the  Trade ;  see  J.  B.'s  Catalogue, 


MESSRS.  KNIGHT  and  PERRY  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  thank  their  numerous  patrons  very  grate- 
fully forttie  coiitidence  with  which  they  have  recurred  to  them 
when  in  want  of  Gardeuevs,  and  beg  respecttully  to  say  that 
the  scrutiii.v  and  vigilance  they  have  alsvavs  employed  in  se- 
lecting goud  and  clever  men  (lo  which  the  almost  invariable 
sati.sfttctii-n  that  has  so  long  attended  their  recommendations 
is  mainly  attributable)  is,  ii  possible,  increased  now  ;  and  the 
steps  thfv  have  taken  to  arrive  correctly  at  the  professional 
xnd  private  character  of  those  they  send  out  as  GAKDbNERS, 
FOKESTBltS,  BAILIFFS,  &c.,  induce  them  to  undertake  nn- 
htsitatin^Iy  to  furnish  firsUrate  men  in  these  capacitied  when- 
ever called  on  to  do  so. 
EXOTZG  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
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BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  of  18-19. 
For  prepayment  only,  the  first  remittance  to  secure  the 
first  selection.  "Pust-office  orders  are  requested  to  be  made 
payable  at  Brentford. 

ROSA.— A  bright  rose-coloured  flower  of  great  smoothness 
and  good  form,  a  free  bloomer,  constant,  and  of  excellent  habit. 
TVill  prove  a  first-rate  variety  for  all  purposes.     SOs. 

MAJOR  DOilO. — A  very  large  rose-coloured  flower,  with 
dark  clouded  lop  petals;  some  of  the  blooms  here  measure 
3  inches  in  circumference  ;  free  bloomer,  and  of  strong 
habit.    21s. 

SILK  MERCER,— A  Tery  close  eompactgrowing  variety, 
-free  bloomer,  and  very  constant ;  smooth  silUy  flower  of  firsr- 
rate  quality,  ground  colour  rose,  with  deep  maroon  blotch  on 
the  upper  petals.    21s. 

PRINCE  ARTHUR.— A  medium-sized  flower  of  excellent 
quality,  very  constant,  and  a  free  bloomer;  rosy  crimson 
ground  colour,  with  dark  well  defined  blotch  on  the  upper 
petals,  leaving  a  bright  distinct  margin  ;  light  centre.     21s. 

DIANA. —  This  is  very  similar  to  liosalind,  but  larger,  and  is 
at  its  best  early  in  ihe  season,  whilst  the  latter  variety  is  not  at 
its  best  until  quite  late.     15s. 

TYRI\N  QUEEN.— If  the  large  deep  mulberry-coloured  top 
petals  of  the  flower  had  been  matched  with  as  good  lower  ones, 
it  would  have  been  first-rate;  strong  robust  habit,  and  a  free 
■bloomer  ;  a  very  distinct  and  constant  variety.     15s. 

Many  other  Seedlings  might  have  been  selected,  such  as 
'' Little  but  Good,"  and  others,  but  they  have  exhibited  faults 
which  make  it  necessary  to  try  them  another  teason.  Incom- 
parable will  not  be  sent  out  until  1851.  At  present  it  is 
UQequalled. 

VARIETIES     OF     184  8. 

CUYP. — A  novel  claret-coloured  flower ;  soft,  silky,  cloudy 
blotch  on  upper  petals,  shading  ofi"  to  the  margin ;  very  free 
bloomer  and  constant.     10s.  6d. 

EMILY.— A  very  fine  large  Centurion  flower,  of  first-rate 
character  for  the  home  or  exhibition  stages,  being  a  very  free 
bloomer  ;  quite  constant,  and  of  good  habit.     10s.  6d. 

GOVERNOR. — A  must  profuse  bloomer,  of  a  rich  glowing 
purple,  s  iff"  in  the  petals,  and  well  adapted  for  all  purposes. 
Good  habit  and  foliage.     lOs.  6d. 

LOVELINESS. — A  striking  flower,  of  excellent  quality;  p. 
rose-coloured  clean  distinct  crimson  spot  on  the  bottom  petals 
^ves  it  a  decided  and  pure  white  eye,  upper  petals  rich  dark 
spot  extending  evenly  upwards,  and  abruptly  shading  off  into 
the  edje  ;  habit  excellent,    los.  Gd. 

PAINTER. — Novel  and  striking,  from  the  great  amount  of 
■colour  on  the  lower  as  well  as  on  the  top  petals ;  very  free 
bloomer,  and  constant.    lOs.  Gd. 

PET.— A  middle-sized,  stiff,  smooth  flower,  of  high  quality  ; 
rich,  clense,  even-coloured  top  petals,  with  a  very  light  and  well 
defined  edge,  white  eye,  and  pale  rose  lower  petals;  moderate 
bloomer  and  constant.    lOs.  O'd. 

ROSALIND. —  A  large-sized  fresh- coloured  flower,  a  glowing 
crimson  upper  petal,  with  dark  blotch  ;  a  large  white  centre, 
and  lower  petals  light  rose;  free  bloomer,  constant,  and  good 
habit.    lOs.  Gd. 


Foster's  Gip?y  Bride  and  Constance,  ICs.  Gd.  each. 
Foquetfs    Magnificent,    10s.    Gd.  ;    and    Symonds'    Field 
Marshal,  10s.  6d. 


-OLDER  VARIETIES,  AND  OTHER  RAISERS'  FLOWERS. 

Twelve  of  the  following  varieties,  including  the  box  and 
carriage  to  London,  will  be  sent  out  in  October,  for  Two 
Guineas,  well  rooted  in  3-inch  pots,  and  ready  for  an  imme- 
diate shift  into  a  larger  size  :— Blanche,  Centurion,  Cassandra, 
Crusader,  Delicatissima,  Dorcas,  Emilia,  Gustavus,  Gulieima, 
Lalla  Rookh,  Lamariine,  Mont  Blanc,  Meleager,  Minna,  Oudine, 
Princess  Alonzo,  Ruby,  Rosamond,  Star,  and  Symmetry. 

Any  twelve  of  the  above  are  fit  to  compete  at  any  exhibition, 
metropolitan  or  provincial.  J.  Dobson  hie  invariably  taken 
the  first  prizes  at  the  great  metropolitan  exhibitions  with  the 
sorts  herein  advertised. 

Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 


"THE  FLOWliK  Ul;'    i  uc   uaX'  lo 

LEE'S  NEW  VARIEGATED  SCARLET  GERA- 
NIUM.— This  fine  bedding  plant  is  very  vigorous,  and  the 
variegation  perfectly  constant.  The  foliage  is  bri'^ht  green, 
beautiful'y  margined  with  silver,  with  a  light  horse-shoe,  and 
an  occasional  pink  tini^e.  The  trusses  are  large,  of  a  light 
scarlet  (the  most  conspicuous  colour),  and  the  general  effect  it 
produces  is  elegant  beyond  description. 

*'THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DAY"  may  be  seen  in  bloom 
at  Lbe's  Nursery  during  the  present  month.  On  the  1st  of 
August  good  established  plants  will  he  ready  for  delivery  at 
105.  6d.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  three 
or  more  are  ordered.  Orders  will  be  executed  strictly  in  rota- 
tion.—  Address,  J.  and  C.  Lee,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Ham- 
mersmith, near  London. — July  13. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  13,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WBDBsaDAT,  July    17— Royal  Botanic  3]p  u. 

CooNraT  Shows.— Wednesday.  July  17;  Stamford  Hill  Honicultural.- 
wedneaday.  July  17,  and  Thumday,  July  13;  Dev  n  and  Exeer  Botanical  and 
Horticultural.— Thursday,  July  IS:  BirmiDglianlBotanicaland  Horticultural 


It  is  a  very  general  opinion  amongst  those  who 
have  paid  most  attention  to  the  Potato  disease  both 
in  this  countiy  and  on  the  Continent,  that  two  dis- 
tinct diseases  have  often  co-existed  in  the  same  plant 
or  tuber,  and  doubtless  many  of  the  conflicting  state- 
ments which  have  been  put  forth  on  the  subject  have 
derived  their  origin  from  this  circumstance.  Some, 
for  instance,  have  asserted  positively  that  the  disease 
always  commenced  in  the  leaves  ;  others,  as  undoubt- 
ingly,  that  the  nnder-ground  portion  of  the  stem  was 
the  first  to  be  attacked.  Both  opinions  were  pro- 
bably right,  but  a  different  disease  was  the  subject 
under  investigation.  AVe  believe  that  during  the 
last  Week  a  case  has  occurred  to  us  illustrative  of 
this  subject. 

Without  making  any  assertion  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  affections,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  pretty  well 
established  fact  that  the  two  diseases  in  question  are 
characterised  during  some  period  of  their  develop- 
ment by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  parasitic  fungus, 
the  true  Potato  murrain  by  Botrytis  infestans,  and 
the  other  form  of  decay  by  Fusarium  Solani  ;  and  it 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  his  memoir  on 
the  Potato  murrain  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,"  that  he  believed  that  a  little  mould, 
figured  under  the  name  of  Dactylium  tenuissimum, 
was  the  young  state  of  the  Fusarium,  the  Dactylium 
being  very  generaUy  present  iii  the  same  tuft  with 


the  Fusarium,  both  in  British  and  foreign  specimens, 
and  the  one,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference 
between  extreme  forms,  running  by  imperceptible 
gradation  into  the  other.  The  moisture  of  the  last 
few  days  has  favoured  the  development  of  moulds  in 
a  very  marked  degree,  and  every  plant  of  Ash- 
topped  Potatoes  in  our  garden  exhibits  unequivocal 
marks  of  disease,  in  every  case  accompanied  by  the 
little  Dactylium.  The  portion  of  the  stem  near 
the  tubers  is  blotched  with  brown  spots,  which 
enter  deeply  into  the  substance,  so  that  not  above 
half  the  cells  are  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  the 
circulation.  These  spots  soon  spread  to  the 
strings,  which  are  already  greatly  injured,  and 
from  thence  to  the  surface  of  the  tubers,  which 
are  brown  and  discoloured,  though  the  decay  is  at 
present  merely  superficial.  Upon  the  spots,  whether 
on  the  tubers,  strings,  or  base  of  the  stem,  the  deli- 
cate white  mould  is  distinctly  visible,  and  the  same 
mould  is  also  present  on  the  old  sets. 

_  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  affection  is  entirely 
distinct  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  genuine 
Potato  murrain  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  would  at 
once  be  pronounced  to  be  so  by  any  of  our  peasants. 
We  cannot  state  positively  that  this  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  form  of  Potato  disease  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  as  our  observations  have  not 
been  carried  out  to  the  full  development  of  the  affec- 
tion ;  all  we  assert  is  that  a  malady,  distinct  from 
the  Potato  murrain,  does  exist  amongst  Potatoes, 
and  evidently  one  of  a  serious  nature,  as  every 
malady  must  be  which  destroys  the  tissues  on  which 
the  perfect  development  of  the  plant  and  tuber 
mutually  depends,  and  that  this  disease  commences 
not  in  the  leaves  but  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  stem. 
Some  months  may  pass  before  the  affection  runs 
through  its  course,  but  we  shall  watch  its  progress 
with  interest,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  positive 
information  on  the  subject. 

A  cokrespondent  assuming  the  strange  signature 
of  DovBLL  Yew  has  sent  us  a  Monstrous  Foxglove, 
of  one  of  whose  flowers  the  following  is  a  representa- 
tion, of  the  natural  size.     We  notice  it  thus  pro- 


deep  rich  rose,  with  the  peculiar  ocellated  spots  of 
Digitalis.  Near  its  base  were  12  perfect  stamens. 
Thirdly,  another  calyx,  regular,  cup-shaped,  with  13 
short  triangular  teeth.  Fourthlv,  within  this  a 
second  corolla,  paler,  with  purple  not  ocellated  spots, 
almost  hemispherical,  very  irreg-alarly  lobed,  in  three 
irregular  whorls,  with  11  stamens  in  a  more  or  less 
monstrous  state.  Fifthly,  in  the  midst,  a  lengthened 
axis  covered  with  numerous  leafy,  petal-like,  or  sta- 
men-like lobes,  forming  a  confused  tuft.  No  pistil  • 
but  all  sorts  of  transitions  from  stamens  to  scales 
and  leaves. 


minently,  because  the  example  shows  that  double 
Foxgloves,  Snapdragons,  and  such  plants,  are  not  so 
unlikely  to  be  obtained  as  is  generally  supposed. 

The  terminal  flowers  alone,  we  are  informed,  were 
like  this;  the  lateral  flowers  are  represented  as 
having  been  in  the  usual  state.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  seeds  saved  from  those  lateral 
flowers  would  produce  plants  having  a  still  greater 
tendency  to  become  double  ;  and  by  repeated  sowings 
it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a 
race  of  Foxgloves  may  be  secured  with  the  same 
property  of  coming  double  that  we  now  see  in  the 
common  Ten-weeks  Stock.  If  that  could  be  accom- 
plished it  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  that,  con- 
sidering the  extraordinary  size  of  these  flowers,  a 
very  striking  ornament  would  be  added  to  the 
flower  garden. 

In  a  merely  scientific  point  of  view  the  struc- 
ture of  the  monster  in  question  was  sufiScient 
to  establish  all  the  main  points  of  morphology. 
It  showed  that  a  flower  is  a  branch  ;  that  Ir- 
regular flowers  will  occasionally  become  regular  ; 
and  that,  becoming  so,  they  make  up  for  all  the 
deficiencies  and  peculiarities  of  the  ordinary  struc- 
ture, by  taking  on  the  customary  state  of' regular 
flowers ;  that  all  the  parts  of  a  flower  are  leaves  in 
various  states  of  development;  and  that  the  axis  of  a 
flower  is  a  growing  point,  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 
tension as  soon  as  the  forces  which  determine  the 
production  of  a  flower  are  disturbed. 

What  we  found  was  as  foUows  ; 

Firstly,  a  calyx  consisting  of  12  sepals,  distinct  to 
the  base.  Secondly,  a  corolla  as  large  as  the  Hebe's 
Cup  Rose,    lobed   with    considerable  irregularity ; 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
William  Kirby,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Barham,  Suffolk,  at 
that  place,  where  he  had  resided  68  years,  on  Thurs- 
day, July  4,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 

Mr._  Kirby  was  Honorary  President  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  London,  President  of  the  Ips- 
wich Museum,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  Linnean, 
Zoological,  and  Geological  Societies,  besides  being 
honorary  member  of  several  foreign  societies,  and 
has  left  behind  him  an  imperishable  name  as  one  of 
the  first  entomologists  of  this  or  any  age.  This  title 
he  would  have  assured  to  himself  had  he  written 
no  other  work  than  his  "  Monographia  Apum 
Anglise,"  published  in  1801,  in  two  volumes, 
8vo,  in  which,  from  materials  almost  wholly  col- 
lected by  himself,  and  the  plates  of  which  were 
mostly  etched  by  his  own  hand  (having  taken  lessons 
in  the  art  for  this  express  purpose),  he  described 
upwards  of  200  of  the  wild  bees  of  this  country, 
with  a  largeness  and  correctness  of  view  as  to  their 
family  (or  as  they  are  now  considered,  generic) 
divisions,  that  excited  the  warmest  admiration  of 
British  and  foreign  entomologists.  But  when  to 
this  great  work  we  add  his  other  entomological 
labours— his  numerous  and  valuable  papers  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  ; "  the  "  Intro- 
duction to  Entomology,"  written  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Spence  ;  the  entomological  portion  of  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise  "  On  the  History,  Habits,  and 
Instincts  of  Animals  ; "  and  his  description  (occupy- 
ing a  quarto  volume),  of  the  Insects  of  the  "  Fauna 
Boreali- Americana"  of  Sir  John  Richard- 
son ;  it  will  be  evident  how  largely  and 
successfully  he  has  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  his  favourite  science ;  and  aU 
this  without  encroaching  in  the  slightest 
degree  on  his  professional  or  social  duties, 
for,  while  ranking  so  high  as  an  entomo- 
logist, he  was  during  his  long  life  a  most 
exemplary  and  active  clergyman,  beloved 
by  his  parishioners  of  all  rinks,  and  one 
of  the  warmest  of  friend.'',  and  most  sim- 
ple-minded, kind-hearted,  and  pious  of 
men. 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  made  a  veiy  fair 
reply  to  our  complaint  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Gardeners' 
Benevolent  Institution.  He  admits  that 
"  votes  should  in  general  be  given  to  can- 
didates who  have  subscribed  to  its  funds," 
but  he  thinks  Beach  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  he  objects  to  the  principle  of 
rendering  it  compulsory  upon  subscribers 
to  vote  in  that  manner. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  that  Beaoh  was  a  very 
proper  person  to  elect,  if  merits  or  sufferings  are 
alone  to  be  considered ;  but  so  are  we  bound  to  pre- 
sume were  those  who  failed.  Their  merits  and 
sufferings  probably  gave  them  the  same  claim  upoa 
the  funds  as  his,  and  their  subscriptions  gave  them  a 
further  claim.  It  is  that  for  which  we  contend.  If 
the  charity  were  rich  we  would  throw  the  doors  open 
as  wide  as  possible  ;  but  when  we  see  half  a  dozen 
candidates  for  eveiy  vacancy,  and  know  that  the 
funds  cannot  be  distributed  to  a  greater  extent,  then 
we  must  refer  to  the  old  adage  that  charity  begins 
at  home,  and  insist  upon  the  prior  claim  of  those 
now  rejected.  Surely  common  prudence  tells  us 
that  if  a  charity  is  to  be  supported  by  gardeners,  it 
must  be  shown  that  gardeners  who  support  it  are 
likely  to  gain  by  it ;  otherwise  we  strike  away  the 
motives  that  would  naturally  actuate  them  to  aid 
its  funds.  It  is  very  well  to  talk  of  philanthropy, 
and  self-denial,  and  patriotism  ;  it  may  be  the  proud 
boast  of  England  that  she  is  the  country  in  which 
those  virtues  flourish  most ;  and  we  admit  their 
existence  to  a  wonderful  extent ;  but  we  submit 
that  self-interest  is  with  the  mass  of  the  world 
paramount  to  all  such  feelings,  especially  where 
money  is  in  question. 

That  such  is  the  case  among  many  of  those  who 
advocate  the  present  system  of  election  is  at  least 
sufficiently  plain.  There  are  men  among  our  cor- 
respondents who  coolly  declare  that  they  subscribe 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  thus  be  able  to  secure  a 
pension  to  some  of  the  persons  whom  they  happen 
to  know.  A  subscription  of  a  guinea  a  year  is  no 
doubt  an  economical  way  of  procuring  pensions  of 
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vo  ers  Lt  we  Soubt  extremely  .vhether  aBy  chanty 
^  beli-eatly  benefited  by  the  assistance  of  those 
■who  act  upon  such  a  pnnciple. 

Mr  "vheeler  seems  to  hint  that  the  comnuttee 
aie  not  sufficiently  particular  in  ascertaming  all  pax- 
ticnlars  of  the  character  and  life  of  the  applicant 
before  they  admit  him  a  candidate  ;  but  m  this  we 
trust  that  the  committee  is  unassailable.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  they  would  act  %^-ith  great  injustice  to  the 
subscribers,  who  trust  implicitly,  in  most  cases,  to 
the  statements  made  in  the  voting  papers.  At  least 
we  can  say  that  such  has  been  our  own  case,  tor  we 
do  not  remember  having  had  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  candidates  to  whom  we  have  given  our  votes, 
except  in  one  instance.  At  all  events,  ^^  feel  sure 
that  the  discussion  which  has  been  raised  ^vili  be 
productive  of  good.  Mr.  Wheeler's  objects  are  the 
same  as  our  ovra  and  as  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
subscribers;  his  suggestions  deserve  the  attention  ot 
the  committee  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  will  he  found  to  tell  at  the 
next  election, 


The  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  announced  in 
another  column,  causes  a  vacancy  in  the  Curatorship 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  Trustees,  in  fiUing  it  up,  -Nvill 
again  have  recourse  to  the  system  of  public  examina- 
tion ;  and  we  shall  be  curious  to  know  who  will  be 
the  fortunate  candidate.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
anticipate  many  English  competitors,  for  it  must  be 
owned  that  English  gardeners  are  upon  the  whole 
not  more  conspicuous  for  their  skill  in  cultivation 
than  for  their  unacquaintance  with  Botany— that  is 
to  say  with  the  names  and  distinctions  of  plants. 

Those  of  them  who  are  ambitious  of  securing  one 
of  the  best  prizes  in  the  field  of  EngUsh  gardening 
will  now  see  the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
advice  we  have  so  often  given,  that  they  should 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  that  humble  kind  of  botany  which 
consists  in  knowing  the  names  of  the  plants  they  grow. 
To  be  ignorant  of  the  names  of  common  plants  ;  not 
to  know  common  plants  when  they  see  them  ;  is,  one 
would  think,  a  deficiency  which  would  by  common 
consent  he  set  down  as  disgraceful  to  those  on  whom 
it  can  be  proved.  Nevertheless  the  deficiency  exists, 
and  -iviU  continue  to  exist  until  the  possession  of 
some  reasonable  botanical  knowledge  is  made  a 
condition  by  those  who  employ  gardeners.  If  it 
were  settled  that  a  man  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  plants  should  be  worth  ol  a  year  more  than  he 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  matter,  we  should 
soon  have  our  young  gardeners  at  work  in  earnest  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  higher  wages— and  that 
time  is  quickly  coming  on. 

OS  PEAT.EARTH  PLANTS. 
The  plants  that  require  peat- earth  in  their  culture 
contribute  vastly  to  the  beauty  of  our  gardens  ;  the 
Rhododendrons  alone  are  bejond  all  praise  ;  their  ever- 
green foliage  and  the  gay  colours  of  their  masses  of 
flower  render  them  ornamental  in  the  highest  degree  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  other  peat-earth  plants,  from  the  Azaleas,  Kal- 
mias,  and  Heaths,  down  to  the  tiny  Sundew  (Drosera), 
on  the  peaty  swamp,  are  all  so  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  of  such  easy  culture,  that  we  never  can  have  enough 
of  them,  and  why  !  Because  both  noblemen  and  ama- 
teurs are  unable,  from  want  of  means,  to  prepare  the 
hills  and  dells  of  peat-earth  really  necessai-y  to  grow 
and  flower  this  section  of  plants  in  perfection. 

These  hair-rooted  plants  not  only  require  a  peaty 
soil,  but  from  the  extremely  attenuated  character  of 
their  feeders,  they  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated 
-without  a  great  proportion  of  sand  in  the  compost  ;  nay, 
the  necessity  of  a  sandy  medium  is  so  great,  that  some 
species  which  only  flower  and  seed  freely  when  grown 
in  sandy  peat,  will  live  long,  and  even  flower  in  very 
sandy  loam,  although  all  experience  goes  to  the  exclu- 
sion ot  common  garden-earth  from  their  cultare.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  sand  is  not  to  be  dispensed 
■with  in  the  cultivation  of  peat-earth  plants,  and  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  higher  order  of  Heath  growmg  in 
pots  to  see  it  confirmed. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  we  find  the  first  practical  men 
of  the  day  using  a  larger  volume  of  soil  or  compost  than 
their  forefathers  were  wont  to  do  in  the  cultureof 
Heaths  ;  and,  moreover,  using  the  greatest  precaution 
as  to  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  having 
vegetable  fibre  ultimately  mcorporated  with  the  com- 
post ;  and,  lastly,  but  not  the  least  important  for  our 
present  purpose,  a  portion  of  mountain  pebbles,  fre- 
quently flint,  and  sometknes  freestone,  of  the  size  of 
one's  "  fist,"  are  to  he  found  mixed  with  the  peat  soil 
in  the  pots  and  tubs  m  which  the  finest  specimens  of 
Heath  cultivation  have  been  exhibited. 

Now,  since  there  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  this  being 
good  practice  in  getting  the  finest  of  the  tribe  of  Heath- 
mould  plants  to  produce  their  flowers  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  let  us  turn  it  to  account  out  of  doors  ;  for  it 
^  only  by  thus  appealing  to  ideas  already  established, 
that  I  can  hope  to  convince  any  one  of  the  extravagant 
■waste  of  expensive  materials  which  we  constantly  meet 
■with  in  the  making  of  peat  beds  for  Heath-mould  plants. 


The  sand  and  stones  used  in  the  late  Jlr.  M'Nab  s 
compost  is  stated  at  one-third  part  of  the  volume  of 
soil  Now,  as  reason  and  experience  go  to  prove  that 
a  globular  mass  of  flint,  if  not  perfectly  neutral  m  the 
soil  must  be  very  nearly  so,  for  its  surface  in  proportion 
to  its  solid  content  is  the  smallest  surface  possible,  and 
where  an  infinite  number  of  angular  pieces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  compost  of  a  simUar  nature,  m  the  form 
of  sand,  the  mountain  pebble  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
clumsy  lookmg  grain  of  sand  when  used  m  the  sod  as  I 
have  stated. 

Now,  although  a  clumsy  lump  of  stone,  occupymg 
space  in  a  flower-pot,  would  be  anything  hut  desirable 
if  it  were  neutral  or  even  nearly  so,  the  case  would  be 
very  different  out  of  dcors,  and,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
am  about  to  state,  a  clumsy  harmless  medium  becomes 
very  desirable  to  fill  up  with  ;  if  perfectly  neutral,  it 
wiU  do  well,  but  if  beneficial  as  a  part  of  the  compost  so 
much  the  better. 

With  this  view  I  planted  out  a  quantity  of  specimen 
Heaths  eight  years  ago,  and  in  transforoung  the  soil 
from  common  garden  earth  to  grow  specimens  of  hardy 
Heaths,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  garden  soil  and 
replace  it  with  peat,  sand,  and  stones.  This  was  easy 
snouoh,  and  required  no  further  consideration,  had  it 
not  b°een  for  the  race  with  time  to  gain  a  given  pomt 
and  save  a  blank  parterre  by  making  it  at  once  mto  a 
Heath  garden.  The  compost  was  put  in,  but  mstead  of 
the  proportions  being  sand  and  stones  one  part,  and 
peat  soU  two  parts,  it  was  as  follows  :  Very  fine  peat 
reduced  to  powder,  one-ninth  part  ;  sand,  two-ninth 
parts  ;  and  stone  (being  in  abundance  on  the  spot),  six- 
ninths  df  the  whole  mass. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed  that  thU  was  no  novelty  or 
experiment,  for  the  plants  were  not  planted  in  any  un- 
tried medium,  but  in  the  best  peat  and  sand,  and  with 
great  depth  of  this  peat  bed  to  run  into  ;  and  when  these 
fpecimens,  five  jears  after, had  to  be  removed  to  maie 
room  for  alterations,  it  was  matter  of  regret  to  put  a 
hand  to  plants  doing  so  well. 

Here    then,  we  have  data  to    calculate  the  cost  oi 
ordinary  peat  earth  beds,  as  compared  with  this  one. 
Soil  fit  for  Heaths  about  London  may  be  taken  at  20s. 
a  cart-load,  but  to  prevent  cavil  we  shall  take  it  at  10.'.- 
per  cubic  yard,  consequently  every  i  yai-ds  ot  the  sur- 
face of  a  peat  bed  IS  inches  deep  will  cost  11.  sterhng 
for  the  peat.     To  save  this  outlay  all  sorts  of  expe- 
dients are  resorted  to,  such  as  addmg  loam  to  it,  old  tan, 
rotted  sawdust,  old  spent  hotbed  dung,  leaf-mould,  &c. 
Now.  I  tried  the  experiment  of  intimately  mixmg  loam 
and  peat  in  fine  powder,  and  planting  Sage  plants  m  the 
compost,  and  found  that  the  peat,  being  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance, was  verv  soon  gone,   and  the  loam,   like   the 
hungry  kine,  had  devoured  it ;  and  it  is  only  because 
peat°is'  generally  mixed  with  loam  in  lumps,  and  not  in- 
timatelv  incorporated  as  in  the  above  case,  that  it  re- 
mains unchanged,  for  if  inert  peat  can  get  loam  with  its 
turfy    decaving     vegetable    fibre,     and     a     taste     of 
lime   in  the   form    of  marl,  &c.,  it   will   go  to   build 
the   nearest   living  vegetable,   and  remain  no   longer 
inert   peat   ;    no,   nor ^"  leave    even   a    rack   behind." 
To  a  person  unacquainted  with  plant  growing,  nothing 
could  be  imagined  more  unreasonable  than  to  try  the 
experiment  of  growing  choice  plants  in  a  compost  of 
clean  washed  stones  and  clear  water,  yet  all  the  pro- 
pagators use  it  ;  and  go  where  you  may,  the  same  damp 
silver-sand  is  the  lightest  food  that  is  administered  to 
the  most  delicate  subjects.     I  mention  this  to  caloi   the 
fears  of  those  who  might  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  ideas  of  growing  Heaths,   &c.,   on  heaps  of  stones 
were  either  new  or  untried  ;  but  this  assuredly  is  not 
the  case,  and  I  know  of  no  point  m  which  the  gardener 
is  so  far  ahead  of  the  agriculturist  in  "  tilling  the  soU 
as  on  this,  for  the  farmer  will  "marl— mud- clay- 
chalk  —  pare  —  burn  —  bone  —  Ume  —salt,"  &c. ;  but 
where   will   you   find   an  mstance  of  the  agricukurist 
taking  to  a  sand-pit  for  one  of  the  ingredients  of  "  good 
husbandry  1"     I  have  weighted  light  land  with  stones 
for  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  retaming  steep  slopes  in  their  proper  shape,  and 
have  mvariably  found  the  character  of  the  light  land 
thus  laden  wonderfully  improved.     Scarcely  a  compost 
of  any  kind  is  made  up  in  horticulture  without  sand, 
and  seeds  are  seldom  so  well  started  as  in  a  soU  made 
firm,  yet  friable,  with  sand  ;  but  to  return  to  the  pre- 
paration  of  peat  beds,  the  finest  turfy  peat  with  white 
sand  and  stones  ready  mixed  on  the  moor,  is  very  good 
for  every  purpose,  and  a  very  excellent  compost,  well 
suited  to  the  parties  whose  lots  are  happily  cast  in  its 
immediate  vicuuty,  stUl  the  transit  of  such  dead  weights 
as  sand  and  stones  to  great  distances  amounts  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  article  altogether. 

The  best  peat  or  heath-mould  resembles  verj-  rotten 
leaf-mould,  and  from  this  down  to  black  muddy  earth 
there  are  to  be  found  peats  of  aU  grades ;  still  the 
article  m  question,  when  pure,  is  very  light— so  light 
that  no  ordinary  cart  could  contain  one-half  of  what  a 
horse  could  draw  upon  good  roads.  Now,  to  the  parties 
who  long  for  peat  beds,  this  is  indeed  good  news  ;  for, 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  old  guano  bags,  or  corn  sacks,  such 
a  quantity  of  dry  peat  soil,  minus  the  sand  and  stones, 
could  be  carried  by  cart  or  raUway  luggage-truck  as 
would  delight  the  amateur's  heart  without  pulling  so 
heavily  at  his  purse-strings  as  when,  in  addition  to  the 
peat,  he  used  to  pay  for  the  wet  in  it  (water),  the  sand 
in  it  (stones),  the  stones  in  it  (stones  again  !),  and  the 
vegeUble  fibre  in  it  (straw).  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
articles  wanted  marked  out  to  us  by  the  most  successful 
culture  of  that  tvpe  of  the  tribe  — the  Heath.      The 


peat,  or  leaf-mould,  must  be  had  ;  and  more  than  half 
the  cost  ot  this  article  will,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  saved  if  this,  the  most  unportant  ingredient, 
can  be  had  by  itself. 

The  stones  may  very  frequently  he  found  upon  the 
spot  by  digging  for  them,  and  separating  the  article 
wanted  from  the  materials  with  which  it  may  be  im- 
bedded ;  ordinary  gravel,  screened  from  the  finer  clayey 
particles  that  bind  it,  nill  be  found  anexcellent  ingredientj 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  two-thirds  of  the  peat 
bed  may  be  made  up  of  the  material  from  the  nearest 
gravel  pit,  things  will  assume  quite  a  diflFerent  aspect, 
and  hundreds  may  enjoy  heath-mould  plants  now  that 
dared  not  hope  for  such  a  luxury  when  the  soil  was  a 
guinea  a  load  to  grow  them  in. 

The  article  sand  needs  no  comment,  but  the  vegetable 
fibre  or  surface  part  of  the  peat  turves  may  generally 
be  manufactured  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  cost  of  carting 
dry  dht  from  the  moors,  as  compost,  under  the  name  of 
o-ettmg  the  turf  or  Grassy  part  along  with  it.  Now  this 
fs  dangero'as  ground  to  enter  upon,  and  no  doubt  the 
sticklers  for  the  "  turf"  will  not  jield  this  pomt  quietly, 
for  of  all  other  practical  points  this  of  "  the  top  spit," 
parmg  it  thin,  with  the  heath  and  Grass  adhering,  is 
considered  as  the  gettmg  the  soul  along  with  the 
substance  of  the  compost  in  the  coUecting  of  either 
loam  or  peat. 

If  the  surface  be  Grassy,  the  ingredient  is_  neither 
more  nor  less  than  hay  more  or  less  dry,  and  if  so,  the 
chaff  cutter  will  furnish  jou,  as  it  has  furnished  me,  with 
chopped  straw  or  soiled  hay,  for  the  veriest  trifle,_to  any 
reasonable  amount  for  mixing  with  soil,  and  in  the  case 
of  stunted  heath,  which,  when  decomposed,  amounts  to 
a  very  small  item  ui  the  compost,  it  is  but  leaf-mould 
and  wood  ;  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  if  it  were 
really  wanted,  which  it  is  not  where  good  peat  and  eani 
is  in  abundance,  it  might  be  counterfeited  by  mixing  the 
ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed,  such  as  sawdust 
and  short  Grass,  such  as  the  hopper  of  the  mowmg 
machme  will  supply  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the 
distant  moor-land. 

Ordinary  peat  soU  is  so  light  that  plants  have  great 
difBculty  in  taking  to  it  after  planting,  and  the  constant 
complaint  in  cultivating  American  plants  is  the  difln- 
culty  of  securing  a  supply  of  water  at  one  season  with- 
out saturation  or  flooding  at  another  ;  and  when  we 
add  to  this  the  practical  difficulty  of  getting  the  wood 
ripened,  without  which  no  plant  can  flower  or  fruit  well, 
we  shall  not  fad  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  stones  m 
the  building  of  peat  beds,  for  they  give  firmness  where 
the  soil  would  otherwise  be  frothy,  and  m  their  crannies 
hair-rooted  plants  find  that  moisture  without  mud 
which  they  delight  m,  and  though  firm  as  a  rock  upon 
the  surface,  the  mass  of  stony  peat  will  remain  hgbt 
and  porous,  moderating  all  excesses  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  of  wet  and  dryness.  Alexander  Forsyth,  Saini 
Mary's  Church,  Torquay,  Devon,  June  25. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Contmucd  from  p.  420.) 

Genus  IV.  Ekgot. — This  disease,  known  amongst  us 
by  the  several  names  of  Granosprone,  Frano  ghioilore, 
Fame  Uanca,  Fame  nera,  Cresta  di  gallo,  and  Cerrone, 
attacksGraminea3,andespeciallyRye.  Tessier  haserred 
in  snpposmg  that  ItaUans  admit  two  sorts  of  ergot,  one 
of  those  which  he  alludes  to  being  a  very  distinct  genus 
which  we  call  rhachitis,  and  has  been  investigated 
under  that  name  by  Roffredi,  as  will  be  seen  under 
my  next  genus.  The  ergot  is  that  disease  by  which 
the  grains  change  their  form  in  the  ear  before  the  latter 
issues  from  the  sheath.  They  become  irregularly  round, 
of  a  greenish  colour.  As  they  dry  they  assume  a  dull 
tawny  colour,  the  epidermis  becomes  rough  and  brittle, 
and  the  seeds  themselves  have  more  the  appearance  (d 
round  berries,  of  different  sizes,  than  of  oblong  corn 
grains  ;  they  are  fuU  ot  a  fibrous,  lamellar  substance. 
I  have  myself  seen  very  little  of  the  Rye  ergot,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  on  the  disease  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Ginanni's  "  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Grain,"  and  from 
Tessier's  work.     Two  species  may  be  admitted. 

First  Species.  Halignasi  Ekgot.  —  The  grain, 
though  enlarged,  retains  the  globular  form  above  men- 
tioned, and  a  violet  colour.  The  interior  is  of  a  blueisi 
f  rey.  The  flour  made  from  it  has  a  most  nauseous 
smell  and  an  acrid  flavour  ;  it  gives  the  bread  a 
dark,  blueish  hue.  This  is  the  grain  that  produces 
the  Rafania.* 

Second  Species.  Mild  Ebgot.  —  The  external  ap- 
pearance is  the  same,  but  the  mterior  of  the  grain  is 
white,  farinous,  and  without  odour.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  productive  of  any  mischief  if  used  as  flour  in 
bread.  Whether  these  two  forms  be  two  different 
diseases  or  not  would  require  further  investigation; 
without  givmg  way  to  flights  of  imagination,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  the  inquiry  into  phenomena,  which  for 
the  most  escape  the  powers  of  the  naked  eye. 

On  comparing  all  that  has  been  written  by  aathore, 
who  not  unfreqnently  confound  the  rhachilis  with  the 
ergot,  it  seems  that  the  latter  disease,  although  it  at- 
tacks  Rye  in  preference,  is  not  unknown  on  other  Gra- 
mineie.  It  is  also  observed  that  in  some  countries, 
although  covered  with  Rye  fields,  ergot  is  quite  un- 
known. It  shows  itself  the  most  ia  places  with  a 
southern  aspect,  in  light  sandy  soUs,  when  the  spring 
has  been  hot  and  dry,  and  m  autumn-sown  er  early- 
sown  Rye  fields.  The  first  symptom  is  a  shinmg,  visicid 
Uquor,  of  a  sweet  flavour,  which  covers  the  external  as 
weU  as  the  internal  surface  of  the  chaff,  although  this 


culture  of  that  tvpe  of  the  tribe  — tne   neam.       xm=  |     .  ihe  word  is  unknown  to  me.  '"i' ^  P^""'S^,''Jr™,.*^ 
vegetable  matter;  whether   it  be   called   heath-mould,  i  well  known  disease  resultmg  from  eatuig  ergot  Bye.- r™,,.. 
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liauor  is  not  always  present,  nor  on  all  the  ears.  At  the 
time  of  flowering  there  are  found  on  the  ears  a  great 
quantity  of  minute  insects  resembling  the  small  flies 
that  swim  on  vinegar.  At  other  times  there  are  minute 
worms  resembling  little  eels,  of  which  there  may  be 
seven  or  eight  under  each  scale  of  the  chaff.  Tessier 
ias  observed  the  great  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  ergot- 
grain  ;  if  the  total  length  it  attains  be   12  lines,  it  will 


grow 


two  in  the  course  of  24  hours. 


Ginanni,  having  observed  that  the  ergot  contains 
insects  whose  existence  had  already  been  shown  by 
Iv^eedham,  attributes  to  them  the  production  of  the 
ergot.  Fontana,  having  followed  the  development  of 
these  insects  from  the  egg  to  their  perfect  state,  thinks 
that  the  deformed  grains  must  be  considered  as  of  the 
nature  of  gall-nuts  ;  he  considers  the  disease  as  conta- 
gious, and  he  also  attributes  it  to  the  insects.  But 
having,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  repeated  his  observa- 
tions, he  did  not  find  insects  in  every  grain,  and  there- 
fore considered  the  doctrine  as  probable  only,  but  not 
established.  Others  attribute  the  disease  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  seasons,  or  to  the  humidity  of  the  soU. 
But  none  of  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned  can 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  production  of  this  singular 
disease.  The  disease  being  recognised  as  contagious,  it 
follows  that  precautions  must  be  taken  against  it.  The 
first  would  be  to  pass  the  seed  corn  through  a  sieve,  in 
order  that  the  ergot  grains  may,  from  their  size,  remain. 
Steeping  is  the  next  thing  ;  and,  if  humidity  of  soil  pro- 
motes it,  proper  draining  must,  as  in  other  cases,  be 
resorted  to. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  importance  of  having  all  plants,  including  fruit 
trees,  properly  named,  even  in  small  gardens,  caimot  be 
too  clearly  pointed  out.  A  plant  may  have  beautiful 
foliage  and  flowers,  but  without  a  name  it  yields  com- 
paratively little  interest.  Every  plant  has  a  history  of 
its  own,  and  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  that  history  is  its  name  ;  the  next  its  native 
country  and  year  of  introduction  into  our  gardens.  A 
garden  of  plants  without  names  is  like  a  library  of 
books  without  their  exterior  superscriptions.  Num- 
bers are  only  useful  to  nurserymen.  All  garden 
plants  should  be  properly  named.  The  season  of 
propagation  is  chiefly  when  plants  are  out  of  bloom, 
and  the  want  of  diligent  care  in  retaining  their  names 
too  frequently  leads  to  a  confused  nomenclature. 
The  vast  numbers  of  new  plants  which  are  being  con- 
tinually introduced,  as  well  as  the  host  of  garden  varieties 
every  year  brought  under  the  amateur's  notice,  is  quite 
perplexing  to  him,  unless  constant  attention  to  correct 
labelling  is  observed.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to 
fruits,  how  much  uncertainty  would  be  removed  by 
keeping  labels  of  a  permanent  kind  to  every  tree. 
Small  gardens  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  find  room  for 
indifi'crent  kinds  of  fruits,  or  uncertain  bearers,  hence 
the  importance  and  the  advantage  of  knowing  every  kind 
we  cultivate.  How  much  trouble  is  thereby  avoided  ! 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  obtaining  the  name  of  a  single  fruit  are  much 
greater  than  the  attention  necessai-y  in  keeping  the 
names  to  the  small  collection  which  the  limited  space 
of  e.  suburban  garden  admits. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  kind  of  label  which  it 
is  most  desirable  to  employ,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
uncertainty.  Some  persons  prefer  some  of  the  new 
kinds  now  in  existence,  while  others  adhere  to  the  old 
wooden  label,  which,  after  all,  has  not  yet  been  very 
satisfactorily  superseded  ;  whatever  kind  of  material  is 
employed,  however,  the  names  should  be  accurately 
and  distinctly  written.  Pharo. 


GUANO. 

Gentlemen  !  take  care  of  your  pockets.    The  manu- 

faffture  of  guano  out  of  loam,  which  had  slackened  lately, 

is  revived  in  full  force.     To  one  loam-hole  the  same 

waggon  has  twice  repaired  on  the  day  when  this  is  written. 


> 


Home  Correspondence. 

Drying  Plants  for  the  Herbarium. — I  have  drawn 
np  the  following  memorandum  respecting  the  process 
by  which  I  dry  plants  for  an  herbarium,  not  with  any 
impression  of  its  superiority  over  other  ways ;  but  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  suggest  some  useful  idea,  which,  in 
more  skilful  hands  than  mine,  may  be  turned  to  good 
account,  by  rendering  easier  the  tedious  task  of  the 
botanical  collector  ;  and  if,  in  return,  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents could  point  out  to  me  any  improvement  on 
this  plan,  I  should  feel  much  obliged.  The  box  in  which 
I  place  my  fresh  specimens  is  about  10  inches  deep,  13 
long,  and  34  broad,  and  in  shape  exactly  resembles  the 
leather  cases  sometimes  used  as  covers  to  portable 
secretaires.  It  is  made  of  tin,  covered  with  light- 
coloured  leather,  and  strengthened  with  stiff  pasteboard. 
The  mouth  of  it  (13  inches  by  3J)  is  closed  by  a  flap 
fastened  to  the  front  by  two  buckles  ;  and  straps  sewn 
to  the  sides  enable  the  collector  to  wear  it  conveniently, 
like  a  game-bag.  Heat  passes  with  some  difficulty 
through  the  sides  of  this  box.  I  have  often  carried 
specimens  for  a  whole  day  under  a  broiling  sun,  without 
scarcely  finding  any  of  them  drooping.  As  fast  as  I 
collect  the  plants,  I  press  them  gently  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  for  the  double  purpose  of  economising  room, 
and  of  keeping  them  from  injury  by  shaking  ;  and  in 
this  manner  I  can  stow  away  a  considerable  quantity  in 
a  small  compass.  Very  few  kinds  of  plants  are  injured 
by  this  treatment.  As  for  Poppies,  Glauciums,  Roses, 
Cistuses,  and  other  plants  whose  petals  are  very  ded^ 


duous  ;  and  specimens,  such  as  Irises,  whose  flowers 
are  liable  to  be  bruised  and  broken,  I  collect  them  when 
the  bnds  are  about  to  expand  ;  and  then,  by  placing 
their  stalks  in  water  when  I  return  home,  the  flowers 
bloom  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  I  am  able  to 
transfer  them  quite  fresh  and  uninjured  to  the  drying 
sheets.  If  the  weather  is  very  sultry,  I  refresh  the 
plants  in  the  box  with  a  little  rinsing  of  water.  The 
paper  I  employ  in  the  drying  process  is  of  two  kinds. 
One  is  grey  or  brown  "  filtering  paper  "  (I  believe  it  is 
so  called),  used  by  chemists  and  apothecaries  ;  and  the 
other  is  the  thin  white  "  copying'paper,"  to  which  mer- 
chants transfer  copies  of  their  letters.  I  place  the 
plants  between  the  folds  of  single  sheets  of  the  white 
paper,  alternating  with  four  or  five,  or  more,  of  the  grey. 
The  advantages  of  the  "  copymg  paper  "  are  that,  from 
its  being  of  a  different  colour  to  the  other,  the  collector 
is  able  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  sheets  containing 
plants,  without  the  chance  of  passing  any  over ;  being 
semi-transparent,  he  can  recognise  nearly  every  plant 
without  having  to  open  the  sheets  ;  and,  being  very 
absorbent,  the  dampest  sheet  dries  in  the  course  of  five 
minutes.  Add  to  this,  the  further  recommendation  of 
the  smoothness  of  its  texture,  a  desideratum  in  di-ying 
delicate  plants.  At  least  once  a  day  I  change  the  damp 
grey  paper,  scattering  it  to  dry,  over  the  floor  of  a 
room.  The  white  sheets  require  no  changing  whatever, 
and  the  plants  may  remain  in  them  undisturbed  until  dry ; 
except,  however,  in  certain  cases,  as  with  some  kinds  of 
Poppy,  Pfeony,  and  Hyoscyamus,  which  are  apt  to  fer- 
ment and  become  mouldy,  and  with  some  bulbs  which 
adhere  to  the  paper.  The  flowers  of  some  plants  (as 
some  kinds  of  Iris),  curl  up  the  moment  the  sheet  which 
contains  them  is  opened,  and  all  the  care  in  the  world 
will  not  restore  them  to  their  proper  shape.  Such 
plants  must  therefore  not  be  touched  until  perfectly  dry. 
I  find  that  sheets  of  stout  pasteboard  may  be  used  with 
advantage  for  the  separation  of  plants  that  are  nearly 
dry  from  those  that  are  not  so,  and  the  delicate  from 
the  rough  and  thorny,  &e.  After  submitting  the  plants 
for  a  day  or  two  to  considerable  pressure,  to  flatten 
them  effectually,  I  place  them  under  a  moderate  weight, 
which  I  decrease  as  they  dry.  Instead  of  mounting  my 
plants  on  half  sheets,  as  is  sometimes  done,  I  paste 
them  on  the  third  page  of  loose  whole  sheets  of  stout 
white  paper  (the  fold  of  the  paper  being  on  the  left 
hand).  I  make  use  of  a  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  and 
tragacanth,  but  as  it  injures  the  colour  of  some  flowers, 
it  should  be  employed  discreetly.  Each  sheet  contains 
solely  plants  of  the  same  genus,  and  beneath  each  spe- 
cimen I  inscribe  its  technical  and  English  names,  the 
place  where  found,  the  date,  and  a  number  correspond- 
ing with  one  in  my  register.  To  facilitate  reference,  I 
write  on  the  outside  of  each  sheet,  in  the  extreme  left 
hand  upper  corner,  the  genus  contained  within  ;  and  as 
regular  botanical  classification  involves  some  difficulty 
as  to  the  speedy  discovery  of  any  particular  genus,  I 
find  it  more  convenient  to  arrange  my  plants  alpha- 
betically ;  for  instance,  thus :  Aconitum,  Adonis, 
jEthionema,  Agrostemma,  &c.  To  look  for  a  plant  I 
merely  let  the  corners  of  the  sheets  slip  through  my 
fingers,  as  if  I  were  looking  for  a  word  in  a  dictionary, 
and  I  immediately  discover  what  I  require.  This 
arrangement  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  subsequently 
classing  the  collection  when  quite  complete,  according 
to  any  particular  system  desired.  I  preserve  my 
mounted  plants  between  two  boards,  the  whole  being 
kept  together  by  several  straps.  I  alluded  above  to 
my  register.  It  is  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  con- 
taining the  consecutive  number,  date  when  collected, 
botanical  and  English  names,  colour  of  flower,  quality, 
where  found,  nature  of  soil,  and  remarks.  Under  the 
latter  head  I  make  memoranda  like  the  following : — 
"  Very  fragrant — climbs — parasitical  on  Wormwood — 
leaves  appear  after  the  flowers — seeds  quite  ripe  on  the 
20th  June— Turkish  name,  Kardash  Kani— cultivated — 
roots  eaten  by  the  natives — roots  contain  a  red  dye," 
&c.  I  find  it  better  for  travelling  not  to  use  screw 
presses  for  drying  my  plants,  as  the  screws  are  liable  to 
get  broken  or  warped.  I  place  my  collection  between 
two  beards,  boimd  together  with  cords  ;  when  I  arrive 
at  a  station  I  put  some  heavy  weights  thereon,  and  when 
en  route  I  stow  my  plants  among  my  baggage,  to  protect 
them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  H.  H.  C,  Erzeroom, 
May  1850. 

To  kill  Saw-fly  on  Roses. — Three  years  ago  this  pest 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  foliage  of  my  Roses.  Last  year, 
after  a  great  deal  of  mischief  had  been  committed,  I 
put  some  white  Hellebore  powder  into  a  piece  of  muslin, 
and  dusted  the  foUage  of  the  trees  with  it.  This  proved 
an  efScient  remedy.  This  year  it  began  its  ravages 
much  earlier  (about  a  month  since).  I  have  again  tried 
the  powder  with  success.  In  applying  it  I  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  stUl  evening,  just  when  the  dew  begins  to 
fall.  W.  U.  [Take  care  that  the  white  Hellebore 
powder  is  not  spoiled  by  keeping.] 

Change  of  Note  in  the  Cuckoo. — The  peculiar  notes 
uttered  late  in  the  season  are  not  the  notes  of  the  old 
bird,  .but  the  first  attempts  of  the  young  birds  pre- 
paratory to  taking  their  departure.  This  will  likewise 
account  for  the  tameness  of  the  bird,  as  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent.    W.  H.  R.,  Southampton. 

Are  none  of  the  less  recently  introduced  Conifers  fit 
for  our  Public  Parks  ? — ^While  in  our  day  scarcely  a 
year  has  passed  that  our  pleasure  gardens  have  not  re- 
ceived some  new  and  elegant  feature,  what,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  ask,  has  been  done  in  our  public  and  other 
noted  parks  and  forests,  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
that  has  characterised  other  branches  of  horticultural 
practice      It  is  true  that  Lord  H and  Mr.  C 


have  planted  everything  likely  to  permanently  embellish 
our  landscapes,  but  these  instances  are  far  apart  and 
not  easily  accessible.  A  ramble  in  any  of  the  noble 
parks  within  20  miles  of  the  metropolis  would  hardly 
afford  an  instance  ;  so  that  the  inquiry  that  was  recently 
and  naturally  addressed,  "are  none  of  your  much- 
talked-of  Pines  fit  for  the  forest  after  all  S"  had  its 
origin  in  feelings  of  disappointment  at  finding  trees  of 
the  reputed  growth  of  200  feet  still  nursed  in  pleasure 
gardens.  Visit  the  Great  Park  at  Windsor,  pursue  the 
search  from  one  end  to  the  other,  "splendid  capa- 
bilities exist,"  but  there  will  not  be  found  a  single 
touch  from  a  landscape  painter  of  the  modern 
school ;  noble  evidences  of  the  genius  of  the  old 
masters  are  to  be  found  on  every  side  —  stately 
Oaks,  wide  spreading  Beech,  noble  Elms,  all  framed 
with  magnificent  avenues  ;  but  we  seek  in  vain  for 
the  deUcate  refreshing  green  of  such  Pines  as  insignis, 
now  an  old  friend  amongst  us.  What  a  fine  effect 
would  be  gained  by  a  few  groups  of  P.  insignis,  excelsa, 
Sabiniana,  Lambertiana,  and  Deodars,  and  how  much 
the  bare  and  savage  grandeur  of  the  forest  scene  would 
be  relieved  by  such  planting  ?  It  cannot  now  be  said 
that  the  Pines  I  have  enumerated  are  rare  ;  in  most 
nurseries  of  repute  they  may  be  obtained  by  the 
hundred.  I  speak  of  grouping  Pines.  T  am  of  opinion 
that  to  obtain  the  true  effect  of  each  kind,  and  even  to 
procure  their  most  favourable  development,  many,  if 
not  all  of  our  Pines  should  be  grouped,  leaving  each 
tree  ample  space  to  attain  its  full  and  perfect  develop- 
ment ;  and,  for  this,  positions  must  be  sought  in 
our  broad  parks.  Early  collectors  and  admirers 
of  Coniferte  were  compelled  to  confine  themselves 
to  a  single  plant  of  each  kind,  which  was  duly 
transferred  as  soon  as  obtained  to  the  Pinetum.  This 
system  of  arrangement  was  dictated  by  necessity  rather 
than  taste,  and  the  value  of  such  a  collection  was  in 
every  way  useful  and  interesting.  Who  that  has  seen 
the  Dropmore  collection  has  not  been  grateful  to  the 
noble  lady  who  at  so  much  trouble  and  expense  formed 
it,  and  to  the  clever  gardener  whose  attention  and  skill 
have  so  much  promoted  the  development  of  the  object 
of  it ;  but  several  of  these  Pines  are  already  shoulder- 
ing each  other  for  room,  and  seem  to  want  more  breath- 
ing space,  as  will  be  the  case  in  all  Pinetums,  unless 
acres  be  appropriated  instead  of  roods.  It  would  be 
ingratitude  not  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  we  have 
derived  from  these  early  Pinetums  ;  we  are  enabled  to 
select  the  really  valuable  from  the  general  collection, 
and  suffer  no  hazard  ;  but  our  gratitude  surely  need 
not  lead  us  to  repeat  a  system  which  belongs  more 
particularly  to  a  botanic  garden  —  that  of  planting 
Conifers  apart  from  all  other  trees,  perhaps  in 
formal  rows,  at  stated  distances.  No,  our  gardens  are 
not  large  enough  for  our  coniferous  riches— thsre  is 
breathing  space  in  our  parks  and  wastes.  Plant,  I  say, 
abundantly — such,  for  instance,  as  Douglas  Firs,  Picea 
grandis,  the  Deodar,  Pinus  Lambertiana,  macro- 
carpa,  Sabiniana,  insignis,  excelsa,  and  a  score  more 
which  need  not  now  be  enumerated ;  but  plant  them 
away  from  the  shrubbery,  out  of  the  garden,  wherever 
there  is  breadth  and  breathing  space,  where  they  may 
be  allowed  to  remain,  to  give  a  new  and  beautiful  feature 
to  rugged  scenes,  to  give  warmth  and  perpetual  verdure, 
and  better  still,  according  to  the  estimation  of  this 
utilitarian  age,  fine  timber,  and  thus  a  good  return  for 
present  expenditure ;  our  children's  children  will  be 
grateful  for  the  boon.   W.  I. 

Remedies  Proposed  for  the  Sling  of  the  Bee I  have 

tried  all  kinds,  and  the  juice  of  the  Onion  has  been  suc- 
cessful with  all  on  whom  I  have  tried  it — men,  women, 
and  children.  The  secret  consists  in  taking  out  the 
sting  and  applying  the  juice  at  once,  rubbing  it  well  in. 
If  you  allow  a  long  time  to  elapse  before  you  apply  the 
remedy,  the  poison  has  spread  so  far  into  the  system 
that  it  becomes  hopeless  to  attempt  to  destroy  it  by  any 
measures  ;  it  is  almost  certain  to  take  its  course.  This 
is  au  additional  reason  for  using  Onions,  which  are  sure 
to  be  at  hand.  A.  L.  M.,  Spinfield. 

Slough  Carnation  Show.—l  have  to  thank  "  An  old 
Amateur  "  for  his  "  hint ; "  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
it  cannot  be  acted  on  on  account  of  Rule  6,  which  states 
that  "  Names,  fairly  written,  must  be  attached  by  ex- 
hibitors to  the  flowers  ;  and  the  judgesare  restrained 
from  awarding  any  prize  if  this  regulation  be  not  com- 
plied with."  John  Edwards,  July  9. 

Botanical  Nomenclature.— I  believe  that  the  article 
of  June  22d  on  the  advantage  of  rendermg  natural 
knowledge  into  intelligible  language,  making  it,  as  far 
as  possible,  part  of  the  mother  tongue,  has  given  the 
greatest  gratification  to  all  who  wish  to  see  knowledge 
flourish  and  pedantry  decay.  It  is  indeed  high  time 
that  gallipot  and  nursery  Latin  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  anything  a  man  knows  he  should  be  enabled 
to  communicate  in  one  language  at  once.  The  universal 
language  of  science  for  the  learned— the  vernacular  for 
those  who  speak  theb  mother  tongue— is,  as  is  weU  put 
in  the  article  alluded  to,  no  doubt,  the  right  view  of  the 
subject.  I,  among  many,  rejoice  that  a  decided  step 
has  been  taken  in  this  direction,  at  last,  by  one  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  carrying  the  matter  forward 
with  rapidity  and  success,  and  I  heartUy  wish  him 
God  speed  in  this  most  important  effort  for  bet- 
tering the   mental   condition   of   Englishmen.   L. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  in  the  proposed  new 
Anglicised  names  for  plants.  It  is  aU  very  well  for 
common  plants  which  everybody  knows,  such  as  Wall- 
flower, Pink,  Daisy,  Hollyhock,  &c,  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  inventing  new  names  for  the  einltitude  of 
exotics  which  are  now  introduced  is,  to  say  the  least. 
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labour  lu  vain.  As  plants  become  comaion  s^;  will  their 
botanio  names  also  become  familiar,  asFachs.a,  Azalea, 
Camellia,  Rhododendron,  Kalmia  have  already.  A  more 
useful  reform  would  be,  I  should  thmk,  if  care  was 
taken  by  botanists  to  give  names  more  short  and  easy 
to  pronounce  than  many  of  those  given  of  late  years, 
and  eschewing  those  derived  from  the  Greek,  as  many 
of  those  of  Ferns  and  Orchids  now  are,  such  as  Ansec- 
tochilus  in  the  latter,  and  Didymochlsena  in  the  former. 
A  friend  of  mine  calls  that  Fern  "  Diddle  me  clean, 
oh  I  can't  master  such  a  name."  Another  very  de- 
sirable plan  would  be  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Herbert,  re. 
questing  that  all  garden  hybrids  should  be  distinguished 
by  the  specific  name  being  in  the  genitive  case,  and  real 
wild  species  by  the  adjective.  Thus  the  new  Fuchsias 
should  be  called  Eppsii,  Chaudleri,  &c.,  not  Eppsiana, 
Chandleriana,  and  so  on  with  all  other  plants.  _  ihis 
might  be  easily  done.  Why  should  not  the  two  societies, 
Horticultural  and  Botanical,  name  a  committee  oi  no- 
menclature for  new  plants?  allowing  nurserymen  to 
give  their  own  seedlings  their  own  names  if  they  please, 
but  taking  care  that  such  name  is  in  the  genitive  case. 
Contmental  botanists  would  be  most  thankful  for  such  a 
plan,  to  prevent  the  daily  increasing  confusion  of  species, 
&c.  Plants  ought  to  have  their  names  registered,  and  if 
shown  for  a  prize  under  any  other  name  to  be  disqua- 
lified. I  throw  out  this  as  a  hint  which  I  think  will  be 
useful.  A  Member  of  the  Horticultural  and  Royal 
Botanic  Societies,  Sennicote,  near  Chichester,  July  4. 
I  agree  almost  word  for  word  with  the  article 
signed  "  Nomenclator,"  with  perhaps  this  difference, 
that  I  would  Anglicise  the  terminations  of  generic 
names  only  in  the  cases  of  plants  and  animals,  which 
are  often,  as  with  Orchids,  mentioned  in  conversation.  C. 

. 1  believe  it  to  be   impossible,  or  at  all  events  a 

matter  attended  with  the  greatest  possible  inconve- 
nience, to  change  the  present  system.  It  may  be  a 
pedantic  one,  but  the  error  has  been  committed  (if 
error  it  be)  of  giving  names  unpronounceable  except  by 
the  highly  educated  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  evils 
of  change  would  be  far  greater  than  continuing  the 
Greek  and  Latin  derivations.  In  the  first  place,  from 
the  peculiarity  and  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  names, 
they  are  impressed  on  the  memories  of  those  who  have 
not  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  and  they  are 
forcibly  impressed  also  on  those  who  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  aptitude  of  their  application.  In  the  second 
place  the  difiiculties  of  giving  English  names  (as  trans- 
lations) are  insurmountable  ;  some  of  these  have  been 
exposed  by  "  Nomenclator ;"  but  look  at  Anglicising 
"  Clitoria  terna'ea,"  or  even  calling  Stanhopeas  Stan- 
hopes, which  name  has  for  years  been  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular two-wheeled  vehicle.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the 
hardship  of  making  all  who  have  learned  the  names 
under  the  old  system  recommence  their  education  by 
forcing  them  to  learn  the  new.  I  dislike  pedantry,  and 
if  botany  and  floriculture  were  in  their  infancy,  I  should 
hope  that  good  honest  English  names  might  be  given, 
though  this  now  I  consider  would  tend  to  separate 
English  botanical  science  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
■world  ;  the  use  of  the  dead  languages  for  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  plants  makes  the  discoveries  of  scientific 
men  of  all  countries  known  to  the  world  at  large, 
whereas  the  use  of  any  one  modern  language  for  this 
purpose  v.'ould  sadly  curtail  this  knowledge.   T.  D.  H. 

Death  of  Air.  Murray, — I  am  sure  that  you  will 
be  sorry  to  learn  that  we  have  lost  the  excellent 
curator  of  our  botanic  garden,  Mr.  Andrew  iMurray. 
He  died  on  Thursday  last,  the  4th  of  July,  after  a 
Tery  short  illness.  Few  persons  have  been  so  highly 
respected  as  he  was,  aud  no  one  can  have  better 
deserved  respect.  From  having  seen  much  of  him, 
I  had  come  to  regard  him  as  a  friend,  aud  was  greatly 
grieved  to  learn,  on  my  return  home,  that  he  was  dead. 
You  may  recollect  that  he  was  chosen  by  examination 
from  amongst  a  large  number  of  candidates,  in  April 
1 845,  and  the  value  of  that  mode  of  selection  could  not 
have  been  more  strongly  shown  than  in  his  case,  as  I 
am  convinced  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
obtain  a  man  better  fitted  for  the  office.  We  can 
hardly  expect  as  good  a  man  to  succeed  him.  All  who 
have  seen  what  he  has  done  in  converting  a  corn  field 
into  a  botanical  garden  containing  one  of  the  best  col- 
lections of  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  in  the  king- 
dom (see  the  catalogue  which  he  has  recently  drawn  up 
and  printed),  can  and  must  appreciate  his  eminence  in 
his  professional  capacity  ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  as  I  have  done, 
who  know  his  full  value.  Thoroughly  understanding  his 
business,  both  iu  its  scientific  and  practical  departments, 
he  was  respeciful  but  firm  in  his  well  formed  opinion 
towards  his  superiors,  and  a  good  master  to  those  under 
him.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  young  family  to  lament 
his  loss.  In  a  word,  all  who  have  had  intercourse  with 
him,  either  private  or  professional,  must  feel  regret  at 
his  death.  Charles  C.  Bubington,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  July  8. 

Purification  of  Water. — The  poor  people  in  the 
village  of  D — ,  consisting  of  30  cottages,  depend  on  a 
small  shallow  pool,  to  which  cattle  have  access  for  water 
to  drink.  It  is  often,  as  at  present,  muddy,  green,  and 
odiously  fetid.  Some  of  the  richer  inhabitants  are 
•willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  from  20/.  to  30/.,  to 
build  a  large  filter  in  ihe  pool,  if  they  could  ascertain 
that  it  is  possible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  make  a 
filter  which  would  purify  such  foul  water.  As  our  pool 
is  over  the  chalk,  the  bottom  must  not  be  broken.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  method  would  be  to 
build  a  9-inch  wall,  with  small  holes  in  it,  i  feet  in 
height,  or  e^uallmg  the  depth  of  water,  iu  a  circle 


about  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  to  build  another  circular  wall,  with  holes  j 
in  it,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  filling  up  the  space  ^ 
between  the  two  walls  with  oblique  layers  of  sand 
and  gravel  or  other  filtering  materials.  A  pump  on  the  , 
banks  of  the  pool  might  communicate  by  a  pipe  with 
the  central  receptacle;  3  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  as  soon 
as  a  bucket  of  water  was  pumped  out,  an  equal  amount 
would,  I  hope,  soon  percolate  inwards  through  the 
oblique  layers  of  sand  and  gravel.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  consumption  is  800  gallons  per  day.  If  any 
one  will  give  the  result  of  their  experience  in  any 
similar  case,  it  will  be  doing  a  real  act  of  charity 
to  all  the  poor  of  our  small  village.  The  first  and  main 
point  is  whether  such  foul  water,  apparently  holding 
organic  matter  in  solution,  can  be  purified ;  and 
secondly,  uuder  the  circumstances  described,  what 
would  be  the  best  kind  of  filter.  In  the  plan  here 
suggested  the  filtering  materials  would  always  be  water- 
logged,and  not  occasionally  aerated,  as  in  common  house- 
hold filters  ;  whether  aeration  is  important  I  know  not. 
Lastly,  how  long  will  a  filter  continue  to  act  without 
any  care  being  taken  of  it  ?  Any  annual  subscription 
would  be  obtained  here  with  difficulty.  As  the  filter, 
moreover,  would  have  to  be  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
pool,  it  could  be  cleaned  out  at  most  only  once  a  year, 
during  the  driest  part  of  summer.  C.  D.  [We  insert 
this  letter  in  the  hope  that  some  correspondent  may 
kindly  give  "  C.  D."  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
There  is  an  invention  called  the  hydrostatic  syphon 
water  purifier,  patented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bird,  experi- 
mental chemist,  Birmingham,  which,  if  it  acts  well, 
seems  likely  to  suit  such  a  purpose  as  this.] 

Societies* 

Caledonian  Hokticoltural,  June  6. — The  weather 
being  unfavourable,  the  visitors  were  not  so  numerous 
on  this  occasion  as  usual.  Ranunculuses ;  1st,  Mr. 
Young,  Newington  Lodge,  for  Queen  Victoria,  Prince 
Albert,  Minerva,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Ramsay,  Florida, 
Eirl  Grev,  Kilgour's  Mottled,  Vanguard,  Apollo, 
Kilgour's  Straw  Mottled,  and  John  Knox  ;  2d,  Mr. 
.Mitchell,  Kirkcaldy,  for  Lucifer,  Defiance,  Mrs.  White, 
Garland,  Jupiter,  Queen  Victoria,  Jenny  Lind,  Rosa, 
Richard  Cobden,  Rebecca,  Sunrise,  and  Prince  Albert. 
Pansies  :  1st,  Mr.  Gorrie,  Inveresk,  for  Constellation, 
Magnificent,  Model  of  Perfection,  Cossack,  Aurora, 
Blue  Queen,  Climax,  Potentate,  Lord  Hardinge,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  France  Cjcole,  Sambo,  Supreme,  Miss 
Wedderburn,  Lord  Nelson,  Almanzor,  Pliny,  Mar- 
chioness of  Ailsa,  Douglas,  Brilliant  Perfection, 
Optimus,  Elegant,  Hunt's  Wellington,  and  Mrs.  Bragg  ; 
2d,  Mr.  King,  Inveresk,  for  Rainbow,  Supreme, 
Optimus,  France  Cycole,  Marchioness  of  Ailsa, 
Potentate,  Mrs.  Bragg,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Zabdii,  Con- 
stellation, Almanzor,  Pliny,  Magic  Circle,  Orestes,  Lady 
Sale,  Climax,  Gremlin,  Douglas,  Alboai,  Satirist, 
Elegant,  Cypress,  Ne  plus  ultra,  and  Aurora.  Pelar- 
goniums :  Ist,  Mr.  Cossar,  Peebles,  for  Beck's  Cruenta, 
Arabella,  Gustavus,  Centurion,  Lyne's  Chaplet,  and 
Queen  Anne  ;  2d,  Mr.  Cameron,  Trinity  Cottage,  for 
Negress,  Gulielme,  Forget-me-not,  Tisiphone,  Vixen, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Ghent  Azaleas :  1st,  Mr. 
Sleigh,  Lauriston  Castle,  for  pontica  grandissima, 
Ne  plus  ultra,  sulphurea  picta,  double  blush,  cruenta, 
paniculatapicta,  ignescens  major,  pontica  compacta,  alba 
flavescens,  coccinea  major,  pontica  carnea  crispa,  and 
calendulacea  flammea.  Ferns  in  pots  :  1st,  Mr.  Veitch, 
Arniston,  for  Pteris  hastata,  P.  arguta,  and  P.  rotuodi- 
folia,  Adiantum  pubescens,  Asplenium  viviparum,  and 
Lygodium  scandens ;  2d,  Mr.  Thomson,  gr.  to  Dr. 
Neiil,  for  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris,  A.  pedatum, 
Trichomanes  brevisetum,  Asplenium  filix-foemina  mon- 
strosa,  A.  fontanum,  and  A.  alternifolium.  Alpine 
Plants  :  1st,  Mr.  Veitch,  for  Linntea  borealis,  Astra- 
galus leucopliaeus,  Pyrola  minor,  Raraonda  pyreuaica. 
Phlox  aristata,  Cerastium  sylvaticum,  Anthyllis.  mou- 
tana,  and  Diantbus  nitidus;  2d,  Mr.  Thomson,  Canon- 
mills  Cottage,  for  Scilla  verna,  Myosotis  alpestris,  Ra- 
monda  pyrenaica,Erinushispanicus,Alyssum  olympicum, 
Erigeron  alpinus,  Saxifraga  Andrewsii,  and  S.  cotyledon. 
Asparagus :  1st,  Mr.  Renton,  Ayton,  for  "  Gravesend." 
Early  Turnips  :  Mr.  Stewart,  Bangholm  Cottage,  for 
Dutch  white.  Early  Potatoes:  1st,  Mr.  King,  In- 
veresk, for  Early  Snowdrop  Kidney  ;  2d,  Mr.  Cossar, 
King's-meadows,  for  Ash-leaved  Kidneys.  Peas  :  1st, 
Mr.  Kin?,  for  fine  pods  of  Priuce  Albert. 

WoKTON  Cottage  Meeting,  July  10. — Carnations  : 
Puxley's  Mars  is  a  brilliant  scarlet  flake,  with  good 
white ;  shape  and  substance  good,  and  quite  equal  to 
our  best  flowers  of  the  same  class.  May's  Antonio  is 
one  of  the  most  noble  rose  flakes  we  have  yet  seen  ; 
it  is  well  marked,  and  sufficiently  lull  for  all  purposes. 
Maj's  Romeo  is  a  promising  bright  rose  flake,  which 
will  be  seen  better  as  the  season  advances.  Picotees  : 
Matthews'  Juno  is  a  delicately  marked  purple  flower 
of  the  same  colour  as  Lady  Chesterfield,  and  steady  to 
its  cbar.acter  as  seen  last  season.  Dodswell's  Mary 
is  a  light  red  edge  of  very  good  quality  ;  in  truth, 
the  flower  is  Youell's  Gem,  of  double  its  size.  Dods- 
well's Alfred  is  a  superlatively  fine  and  bold  purple- 
edged  flower,  having  white  of  the  greatest  purity  ;  the 
edging  is  hardly  so  heavily  laid  on  as  in  Wood's  Princess 
Alice,  whose  colour  it  much  resembles.  Parkinson's 
Mary  Ann  is  a  promising  red-edged  variety.  The  above 
were  all  produced  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  The 
same  grower  also  supplied  a  bloom  of  his  Pink, 
I "  Colcutl's  Sappho,"  in  very  fine  condition.  Pelar 
QONiuHS  ;  Mr.  Hojle  sent  somepips  of  yearling  seedlings, 


two  or  three  of  which  exhibited  considerable  merit? 
particularly  Pretty  Polly,  a  purple  flower ;  and  Vivianumj 
a  remarkably  bright  crimson  one.  FcCHSiAS  :  A  con- 
siderable number  of  seedling  blooms,  raised  by  Mr. 
Banks,  of  Deal,  were  placed  on  the  table  in  fine  con- 
dition. Several  of  them  displayed  much  excellence,  but 
we  need  not  describe  them  more  particul.arly,  as  we 
learnt  they  are  to  be  exhibited  on  the  plants.  We 
cannot  help  remarking  that  the  appointment  of  these 
meetings  on  a  Wednesday  has  been  very  unfortunate  ; 
for  as  tliey  are  not  held  when  any  metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions take  place  on  the  same  day,  raisers  and  ex- 
hibitors have  been  deterred  from  sending  their  produc- 
tions, from  the  consequent  uncertainty.  Several  letters 
have  been  received  remarking  upon  this,  but  for  this 
season  we  cannot  now  recommend  any  alteration, 

Emtomological.  July  1 — W.  Si-e.vce,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair.  The  chairman  announced  that  Mr. 
Janson  had  been  elected  curator  of  the  Society  in  the 
stead  of  Mr.  F.  Smith,  and  that  the  prize  ofifered  at  a 
former  meeting  for  the  best  essay  on  a  genus  of  Tor- 
tricidee,  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Logan,  of  Dudding- 
ton,  for  a  monograph  on  the  genus  Penthina.  Specimens 
of  the  hitherto  rare  Zeuzera  arundiois  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Stephens,  Bond,  and  Shepherd,  and  it 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Bond  that  the  chrjsalis  of  this  sin- 
gular moth  is  able  to  ascend  and  descend  the  interior 
of  the  stem  of  the  reed  with  as  much  facility  as  the 
larva  ;  when  ready  to  emerge  it  pushes  ilself  half  out  o£ 
the  reed  ;  a  habit  of  which  Mr.  Westwood  mentioned 
an  analoirous  case  recently  observed  in  a  species  of 
Cecidomyla,  a  minute  two-winged  fl  ,•  which  resides  m 
the  same  situation.  Mr.  White  a'so  noticed  that  a 
gigantic  species  of  Cossus  in  the  British  Museum  col- 
lection, from  Australia,  possesses  similar  habits.  Mr. 
S.  Stevens  exhibited  variojs  rare  Micrjlepidoptera 
recently  captured,  including  Psecadia  funerella,  Seri- 
cnris  littoralis,  &c. ;  also  part  of  a  hamper  made  of 
Willow  twigs  attacked  by  vast  numbers  of  Saperda 
(Gracilia)  minuta,  many  living  individuals  of  which 
were  distributed  among  the  members.  Mr.  F._ Smith 
noticed  the  occurrence  of  great  numbers  of  Leiosoms: 
punctatum,  at  the  roots  of  Sisymbrium  officinale,  and 
exhibited  a  drawing  of  some  larvae  which  he  thought 
might  probably  be  the  young  state  of  that  weevil ;  also 
drawings  of  a  species  of  Hydrobius,  bearing  a  mass  of 
eggs  beneath  its  abdomen  within  a  gum-like  case.  Mr, 
White  mentioned  that  the  genus  Fluvicola  of  De  Kay, 
hitherto  placed  among  the  Crustacea,  was  considered 
by  Mr.  Haliday  to  be  the  larva  of  some  species 
of  the  family  Hydrophilidos.  He  also  read  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Hamilton  relative  to  capture  in 
India  of  a  singular  species  of  long-horned  weevil, 
and  also  a  notice  of  the  zoological  attainments  of 
the  late  Dr.  Leach.  Mr.  Westwood  read  the  com- 
mencement of  a  paper  co;isisting  of  Observations  on 
the  new  Strepsipterous  Insects  brought  from  Albania 
by  S.  S.  Saunders,  Esq.  ;  and  -Mr.  Stainton  read  the 
description  of  Micropteryx  aruucella,  a  small  species  of 
moth.  Mr.  Westwood  brought  for  distribution  a 
number  of  specimens  of  the  case-bearing  larvae  of 
Astyages  hemerobiella  1  and  also  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  larvae  of  Lymexjlon  navale,  which  is,  at  the 
present  time,  committing  much  injury  to  the  Oak  planks 
iu  Pembroke  dock-yard. 


Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus.     A  New  Edition. 
By  Mrs.  Loudon.     8vo.     Longmans. 

In  one  sense  the  last  catalogue  of  cultivated  plants 
will  always  be  the  best,  because  it  is  the  most  complete, 
provided  due  care  is  taken  in  preparing  it.  In  this 
point  of  view  this  re-issue  of  Loudon's  well  known  work 
will  be  welcome.  It  is  carefully  executed,  beautifully 
printed,  and  brought  up  nearly  to  the  present  hour. 

Bat  there  are  serious  faults  in  its  plan,  and  especially 
in  its  class  ficatlon.  The  present  edition  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts.  Firstly,  of  the  old  catalogue,  arranged 
on  the  Linnean  system,  with  a  few  additional  re- 
ferences, and  occupying  466  pages.  Secondly,  of  a 
supplement  of  more  than  200  pages,  in  which  the  plants 
not  in  the  old  catalogue  are  arranged  alphabetically. 
By  this  unfortunate  contrivaoce  the  two  parts  do  not 
coincide  ;  and  they  can  only  be  compared  with  trouble 
and  difficulty.  The  arrangement  should  have  been 
wholly  Linnean  or  wholly  alphabetical  ;  both  bad  for 
the  purposes  of  gardeners,  aud  when  mixed  indescrib- 
ably inconvenient. 

A  person  who  consults  such  a  catalogue  wishes  to 
find  all  the  plants  that  belong  to  the  same  natural  order 
collected  iu  ttie  same  place.  His  inquiries  necessarily 
lead  him  to  want  such  assistance.  But  in  a  catalogue  of 
this  kind  the  object  is  wholly  frustrated.  If,  for  ex- 
ample,  he  wished  for  a  list  of  Orchids,  the  old  Linnean 
system  would  have  put  them  all  in  Gynandria  ;  but 
here  they  must  be  sought  for  in  a  hundred  different 
places.  "So  with  Conifers  ;  the  Linnean  arrangement 
would  have  brought  them  all  into  Monojoia,  or  Dioeeia  j 
into  two  clusters  ;  but  here  tliey  have  to  be  looked  for 
in  as  many  places  as  there  happens  to  be  genera. 
Faults  of  this  kind  are  serious,  aud  render  Mrs.  Loudon's 
catalcue  very  inferior  to  the  last  edition  of  Donn's 
"  Horms  Canfabrigiensis."  The  greater  completeness  of 
the  former  will,  however,  we  doubt  not,  give  it  greater 
value  in  the  eyes  of  many. 

We  would  only  add  a  hope  that  the  publishers  will 
issue  the  supplement  in  a  separate  volume  from  the  old 
sierei'typed  catalogue.  It  would  be  a  great  convenience 
to  those  who  possess  the  latter,  and  who  may  not  b& 
inclined  to  buy  it  twice  over. 
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Misc  eU  aneou  s . 

Cupressus  funebris   (alias    Cupressus   peudula). A 

large  weeping  evergreen  coniferous  tree,  from  Chinese 
Tartary.  Obtained  by 
Mr.  Fortune,  and  in- 
troduced by  Messrs. 
Standisli  and  Co.,   of 
Bagshot.    (Fig.   31.) 
This  is  probably  the 
most  interesting  coni- 
ferousplantyet  in  cul- 
tivation, and  must  in 
time      displace      the 
Weeping  Willow.    It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  as 
was  indicated  by  its 
native  country.    It  is 
figured  in  Lord  Ma- 
cartney's Embassy  to 
China,  where  it  forms 
a  weeping  tree  in  the 
fore  -  ground   of   the 
view  of  the  "  Vale  of 
Tombs,"  a  place  si- 
tuated  in   the   incle- 
ment climate  of  Zhe- 
hol.   The  rude  repre- 
sentation of  it  on  Chi- 
nese porcelain,   hav- 
ing    been  copied   by 
our     manufacturers, 
have  given  rise  to  the 

"willow-pattern"  found  in  one  of  "  the  "commonest 
kinds  of  English  table-ware.  Mr.  Fortune's  account  of 
his  discovery  of  the  tree  was  given  in  the  Gard.  Chron. 
for  April  13  last,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
more  detailed  information  concerniug  its  habits.  Pax- 
ion's  Flower  Garden  for  May. 

Ubocedrus  tetragona  (alitis  Juniperus  uvifera,  aliiis 
Thuja  tetragona).— A  magnificent  evergreen  coniferous 
tree,  from  the  cold  southern  regions  of  South  America 
Introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Co.  (Fig.  32).  This 
promises  to  be  a  rival  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  and  to 
be  as  hardy  ;  for  it  comes  from  just  below  the  snow  line 
of  the  Andes  of  Patagonia,  where  Mr.  Lobb  found  it  in 
the  state  of  a  tree  from  50  to  80  feet  high.  Accordiu" 
to  the  officers  of  the  Beagle,  it  is  one  of  the  trees  called 
by  the  Spaniards,  Aler^e  ;  but  this  is  doubted  by  Dr. 
Hooker.  The  young  branches  are  covered  with  small 
thick  dark  green  scales  or  leaves,  so  placed  as  to  consti- 
tute a  four-bided  arrangement  and,  being  much  larger 
than '=  ■"■■•"' *'-  '    ■         .  n     ..  -    " 
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leaves.     The  latter,  whicli  are  compressed,  blunt,  and  ,  the  kte  Ur    Y 
keeled,  are  glaucous  at  the  sides,  but  bright  green  at 
the  back  and  edges  ;  they  stand  in  two  pairs  crosswise, 


illovvly. 


IS  usual  among  the  scale-leaved  Conifers,  produce  a    is  against  the  correctness  of  such  an  opinion 


the  lower  pair  being  much  larger  than  tlie^upper  pair, 
which  resembles  two  tubercles.  These  leaves  evidently 
represent  the  type  of  the  cones,  which  are  droopiug, 
short  stalked,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  consist  of 
four  woody  scales,  also  standing  crosswise,  in  two  very 
unequal  pairs.  These  scales  are  applied  face  to  face, 
and  have  a  sharp  tubercle  on  the  outside  below  the 
point.  The  two  larger  scales  have  each  two  seeds  at 
their  base  ;  the  two  smaller  are  seedless.  The  four 
seeds  stand  erect  in  the  cones,  with  unequal-sided 
jtmgs.—Journ.  JJort.  Soc,  vol.  v.  p.  35.  It  is  stated 
in  that  work  that  the  plant  had  been  also  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Standish  and  Co.  This.however,  proves  to  have 
been  an  accidental  error,  Mr.  Low  having  been  the 
sole  importer.  Paxton's  Flower  Garden  for  May. 

Spade  Husbandry. — It  is  an  erroneous  notiun,  that 
only  very  good  soils  can  be  cultivated  as  gardens,  or  as 
garden-farms,  with  a  profit  to  the  occupier.  The 
experience  of  all  countries,  especially  during  late  years,    32 


massive  appearance,  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  spe- 
cies. Tlie  cones  are  small  bodies,  consisting  of 
two  opposite  pairs  of  scales,  each  having  a  horn  at 
its  back,  and  the  exterior  pair  not  being  half  the 
length  of  the  inner.  These  scales  appear  to  be 
whitish  inside,  and  inclose  four  winged  seeds, 
which  stand  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  larger 
scales  ;  the  smaller  scales  are  seedless.  Tliese 
scales,  of  two  different  sizes,  are  placed  in  what 
botanists  call  a  valvate  position  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  all  touch  at  the  edge  without  overlapping 
any  interior  scale  ;  and  in  this  resides  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  Libocedars.  In  the 
Arbor-vitsss  (Thuja),  on  the  contrary,  the  outer 
scales  of  the  cones  are  all  alike  in  size,  and 
always  inclose  two  or  more  smaller  scales.  In 
other  words,  the  cones  of  a  Libocedar  are  much 
more  simple  iu  their  structure  than  those  of  an 
Arbor-vitiie,  in  which  we  have  the  first  distinct 
commencement  of  the  spiral  arrangement  found 
m  the  higher  branches  of  the  coniferous  order. 
Paxtou's  Flower  Garden  for  May. 

Libocedrus  chilensis  alias  Thuja  chilensis ; 
aliis  Thuja  andina.  From  Chili.  A  noble  ever- 
green, with  the  habit  of  an  Arbor  vitse.  Imported 
by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  Natural  order  Conifers. 
(Fig  33.)  A  fine  evergreen  tree.  Mr.  Bridges  says 
that  it  is  from  65  to  80  feet  high  ;  Sir  W.  Hooker,  that 
it  is  a  tree  from  30  to  40  feet  high,  of  great  beauty,  and 
well  worthy  of  being  introduced  into  our  gardens.  Pop- 
pig  relates  that  it  resembles  the  Arbor-vitse,  but  is  less 
robust,  sometimes  branching  froui  the  base,  and  gaming 
the  habit  of  a  Cypress,  but  in  other  cases  forming  a  coni- 
cal head.  "  The  trunk,"  he  adds,  "  of  this  last  variety 
is  simple  as  high  as  the  middle,  straight,  taper,  clothed 
with  a  rough  cracked  bark  of  a  brownish  ash-colour, 
knotty,  scarcely  moretliana  foot  thick,  wiih  a  yellowish, 
resinous,  hard,  strong  scented /^ofejiiie^  wood."  Whether 
it  will  bear  the  climate  of  England  without  protection  is 
at  present  uncertain.  The  young  branches  of  this  tree, 
when  they  are  visible,  are  compressed,  obovate  between 
the  nodes,  and  bright  green,  with  glaucous  furrows  ; 
they  are,  however,  for  the  most  part,  hidden  by  the 


I  husbandry,  althoug 


only  in  its  infancy,  extensive 


districts  of  blowing-sand  have  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation in  Flanders  ;  whilst  in  various  parts  of  England 
it  has  been  equally  successful  :  witness  the  gardens  of 
the  cottagers  of  the  black,  hungry  sands  of  Bagshot- 
heatb,  the  poor  chalks  of  Beachey  Head,  in  Sussex,  the 
deep  trembling  bogs  of  Lancashire.  By  many  experi- 
enced agriculturists  the  spade  is  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  fertilisers,  not  only  for  gardens  but  fur 
fields.  It  is  at  once  less  expensive  and  more  productive. 
The  mere  moving  of  the  soil  produces  incalculable 
benelit.  By  the  spade,  and  the  spade  only,  some  of  the 
poorest,  thinnest-skinned  lands  of  Surrey  have,  by  the 
deep  trenching  of  the  cottagers,  been  made  to  produce 
all  the  common  vegetables,  such  as  Potatoes,  Cabbages, 
Peas,  Carrots,  Beans,  &c.  The  same  returns  have 
been  effected  in  the  poor  hungry  heaths  which  adjoin 
the  South- Western  Railway.    "  Nn  gardener,"  observed 


„   ,,  -.      would  thmk  of  planting  Pota- 

toes, Cabbages,  or  Carrots,  in  ploughed  land,  it  he  could 
get  It  dug  ;  for  the  difference  of  produce  far  more  than 

compensates 
for  the  differ- 
ence of   cost. 
By  turning  up 
or     loosening 
the  ground  5 
or    6    inches 
deeper      than 
the   plough  — 
which  doesnot 
ordinarily  act 
on  more  than 
3  or  4  inches 
of  soil,    there 
is    an    oppor- 
tunity afforded 
for  the  descent 
and    diffusion 
of   the :  roots 
of     plants.   " 
Another     au- 
thority   (  Mr. 
Blacker)    em- 
phatically  re- 
marks that,  for 
many  reasons, 
every       small 
farmer  should 
use  the  spade. 
In  drill  crops, 
he    may  thus 
"  put     in     a 
quicker     suc- 
cession of  his 
crops,andhave 
one     coming 
forward  as  the 
other  is  ripen- 
ing.     In  wet 
seasons  he  can 
dig  when    he 
eau't  plough ; 
and  the  value 
of  the  spade  in 
turningup  stiff 
clay   land     in 
autumn,     and 
exposing    the 
soil  tofrost  and 
snow,  is  hard- 
ly to  be  ima- 
gined .     In  all 
such  lands  the 
plan  should  be 
pursued  where 
no  winter  crop 
is  put  in."  Ex- 
perience    has 
proved  that  a 
good     digging 
or  forking   is 
more     benefi- 
cial to  the  land 
than    two    or 
three  plough- 
ings  ;     as  the 
soil     is     thus 
more  fully  pul- 
verised      and 
the  land  more 
completely  le- 
velled.      The 
fork      usually 
employed  is  a 
strong  one  of 
three  prongs,  of  14  inches  in  depth,  and  71  inches  in 
width.      This  is  found  to  be  more  manageable  than 
the  spade,  and  less  expensive.       For  boys  and  lads, 
a  somewhat  lighter  fork,  upon  the  same  construction, 
should  be  procured.     According  to  Dr.  Yellowly,  when 
men  are  emplojed,  "the  digging  is  effeeled  by  taking 
in  about  4  inches  of  earth  at  a  time,  pressing  perpen- 
dicularly, and  getting  to  a  proper  depth  at  two  thrusts. 
The  earth  is  not,  however,  turned  out  of  the  trench  to 
a  greater  depth  than   10  inches,  though  the  fork  may 
get  down  as  far  as  13  or  14  ;  but  that  which  remains  at 
the  bottom  in  a  state  of  what  is  called  '  crumbs,'  answers 
the  purpose  equally  well  v,'ith  the  earth  which  is  thrown 
out,  of  forming  a  permeable  medium  for  the  roots  of  the 
plants  which  are  to  grow   in   it."  From  the  Finchley 
Manuals  of  Industry,  No.  II. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

CFor  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Ant  more  of  the  Indian  Azaleas  which  have  com- 
pleted their  growth,  and  formed  their  flower- buds,  may 
now  have  a  slight  shift  if  becoming  root-bound,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  given  some  time  back.  They  may  be 
kept  cool,  so  as  to  avoid  a  second  growth.  This  treat- 
ment will  be  equally  appropriate  for  any  hard-wooded 
plants  in  a  similar  state  of  maturity.  Although  water 
may  fur  some  time  yet  be  liberally  supplied  to  plants  in 
general,  it  is  necessary  to  make  many  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  these  will  every  day  become  more  numerous. 
Many  plants  which  have  matured  their  growth  require 


a  less  abundant  supply  ;  aud  to  those  with  bulbom  or 
tuberous  roots,  which  are  now  ripening  their  growth, 
the  allowance  of  this  element  must  be  every  day  more 
restricted.  Plants  in  flower  of  Thunbergias,  Achimenes, 
Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  the  beauty  of 
which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  as  long  as  possible, 
should  be  assisted  wiili  occasional  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  ;  and  that  the  foliage,  as  well  as  flowers,  may 
retain  their  healthy  appearance,  let  the  pots,  if  possible, 
be  plunged,  or  shaded  by  surrounding  plant"^,  to  protect 
them  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  Pelargoniums 
of  the  forcing  kinds,  which  were  cut  down  some  time 
since  and  are  now  commencing  their  growth,  should  be 
shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  and,  after  having  their  roots 


trimmed,  stiould  be  repotted  in  sandy  soil  moderately 
rich,  placed  in  a  close  frame,  and  sparingly  watered,  till 
they  have  made  some  progress  in  their  new  growth. 
None  of  the  sorts  form  more  beautiful  objects,  or  are 
better  adapted  for  forcing,  than  the  faucy  varieties  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  healthy  plants  should  be 
expressly  prepared. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
Pineries. — If  the  heating  apparatus  of  any  of  these 
structures  is  iu  any  way  defective,  or  even  doubtful,  the 
natural  heat  of  the  season  admits  of  the  artifieial  heat 
being  wiih  the  least  risk  dispensed  with,  and  tlius 
affords  the  needful  opportunity  for  making  the  necessary 
alterations.     It  is  annoying  enough  to  have  the  state  of 
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tbiDga  disturbed  at  a.ny  time,  but  tiiis  is  not  equal  to 
the  vexation  arising  from  an  old  boiler  bursting,  or  a 
set  of  pipes  or  tanks  giving  way,  in  the  middle  of 
•winter  ;  especially  when  due  forethought  and  careful 
observation  would  have  prevented  the  catastrophe. 
Withhold  water  from  plants  which  are  ripening  their 
fruit  ;  and  the  soil  in  which  plants  in  other  stages  are 
growing  should  be  frequently  examined,  to  see  that  the 
constant  syringings  do  not  make  it  too  wet,  and  thereby 
endanger  the  health  of  the  roots.  Do  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  allow  them  to  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture,  either 
about  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere  ;  and  let  them  be 
supplied  with  a  bottom  heat  of  85°.  Vi.veries. — The 
most  important  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  these  houses 
is  to  keep  the  red  spider  in  check  ;  where  this  has  been 
properly  attended  to  during  the  last  three  months,  and 
where  syringing  was  not  continued  too  long,  the  bloom 
will  be  uninjured,  and  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  will 
by  this  be  considerably  enhanced  ;  besides  which,  the 
plants  are  in  a  much  better  condition  to  perform  the 
functions  necessary  for  ensuring  a  good  crop  next 
season.  Let  this  be  kept  in  view  during  the  rest  of  the 
autumn,  as  it  is  still  more  essential  that  the  foliage  of 
late  Vines  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  health  to  the 
latest  period  possible.  Attend,  when  necessary,  to  the 
watering  of  inside  borders,  and  of  those  on  the  outside 
which  are  covered  with  tarpaulin  or  other  material. 
A  slight  mulching  of  decayed  leaves  or  dung  is  very 
useful  during  summer,  in  preventing  excessive  or  sudden 
variation  in  the  state  or  temperature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  cracking  of  the  ground,  and  consequent  injury  to 
the  roots  in  hot,  dry  weather. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Strict  attention  to  neatness  should  prevail  in  this  de- 
partment, by  rolling,  sweeping,  mowing,  &c.,  and  by 
tying  or  pegging  down  half-hardy  plants  as  they  advance 
in  growth.  Do  not  allow  any  of  these  to  extend  them- 
selves outwardly  so  far  as  to  injure  the  edgings,  whether 
of  Box  or  turf  ;  and  in  cleaning  the  shrub  masses, 
v.'here  herbaceous  plants  or  annuals  have  been  planted 
or  sown  in  vacant  places,  take  care  that  the  latter  are 
not  inj  ured  by  the  encroachments  of  these  quick  growing 
plants.  Where  flowers  are  planted  in  the  circles  of 
bare  soil  round  specimen  fastigiate  shrubs,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  lower  branches  of  the 
latter  from  sustaining  inj  ury .  Any  annuals  or  other  half 
hardy  plants,  whose  season  of  beauty  is  past,  should  be 
immediately  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  from  the 
reserve  garden,  planting  sufBcienily  near  to  produce  at 
once  a  dazzling  display.  The  Roses  should  be  again 
gone  over,  and  all  gross  shoots  that  are  not  likely  to 
flower  this  season,  the  dead  flowers,  and  those  v/hich 
have  done  flowering,  should  be  cut  out.  Young  strong 
_  growths  of  autumn  flowering  Roses  in  masses  should  be 
pegged  down  ;  and  those  of  the  summer  flowering  kinds, 
.  as .  the  Moss,  Provins,  or  Gallica  varieties,  should  be 
layered  ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  forked 
over,  and  if  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  can  be 
given,  its  effect  will  be  very  apparent  in  the  greater  per- 
manency of  the  colours,  and  in  the  lengthened  period 
of  blooming.  Remove  dead  flower  stalks  from  bulbous 
rooted  Irises,  unless  seed  is  wanted  from  them  ;  do  not 
however  disturb  the  foliage  until  it  is  quite  ripe.  If  any 
alteration  in  their  arrangement  is  contemplated,  it 
should  be  effected  as  early  as  possible  after  that  time, 
as  they  commence  making  new  roots  immediately. 
White  Lilies,  which  are  now  in  beauty,  should  be  taken 
up  and  replanted  once  in  two  years,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Iris,  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  old  stems 
are  decayed.  The  beds  for  either  of  these  plants  should 
be  prepared  of  rich  loamy  soil,  containing  a  good  portion 
of  sand  or  burned  clay,  and  charred  refuse,  with  a  suf- 
ficient admixture  of  soot  to  destroy  all  animal  life.  And 
in  planting,  a  little  sand  should  be  laid  above  and  below 
the  bulbs. 

FLORISTS'  FLO'FERS. 
JDjHUAS. —  We  are  now  giving  ours  weak  liquid 
ifliSabtire,  and  with  a  small  three-pronged  fork  we  occa- 
sionally stir  the  surface.  If  the  plants  are  required  to 
produce  flowers  for  exhibition,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
remove  all  buds  now,  if  the  variety  is  at  all  under-sized, 
as  it  will  be  taxing  the  energies  of  the  plant  to  little 
purpose  ;  but  when  the  variety  is  large  and  coarse,  they 
should  be  left  to  grow.  Polyanthuses. — Should  the 
weather  prove  wet  these  plants  may  be  parted.  Do  not 
use  a  knife  in  the  operation,  the  ivory  handle  of  a 
budding  knife  will  be  found  a  suitable  instrument. 
When  planted  out,  in  a  shady  suitable  situation,  do  not 
let  them  lack  moisture  ;  and  a  temporary  screen  will 
prove  highly  beneficial  till  the  plants  are  estabUshed. 
RAMCricULUSES, — It  often  happens  that  amateurs  have 
seedlings,  the  roots  of  which  are  so  thin  and  small  as 
often  to  be  overlooked  in  the  soil.  The  way  we  manage 
to  lose  none,  is  to  get  a  fine  wire  sieve,  into  which  we 
empty  a  quantity  of  the  soil  containing  the  seedling 
roots  ;  we  then  have  a  tub  of  water,  in  which  we  place 
the  sieve,  moving  it  about  in  the  water  ;  by  this  means 
every  particle  of  soil  passes  through,  leaving  the  roots 
behind.  It  is  but  little  trouble,  and  many  fine  sorts 
are  thus  saved,  for  it  often  happens  that  the  weakest 
SiFG  best 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  done  at  this 
time  is  the  preparing  of  ground  for  new  plantations  of 
Strawberries,  and  planting  them  as  early  as  possible, 
that  they  may  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  the  first  season. 
This  they  will  do,  and  the  fruit  will  be  of  the  finest 
quality  if  they  are  planted  this  mouth,  and  proper  care 
is  taken  to  keep  them  well  watered  during  dry  weather 
nntil  they  are  fairly  established.    Strawberries  do  best 


in  a  rather  strong,  rich,  and  deep  soil.  Where  the  soil 
of  the  garden  is  naturally  light,  improve  it  by  adding 
marl  or  strong  loam  with  plenty  of  manure.  Rows  of 
Strawberries  along  the  edges  of  walks  look  well,  and 
are  very  convenient,  as  the  fruit  can  be  gathered  with- 
out treading  upon  the  ground,  while  the  quarters  are 
relieved  and  made  available  for  crops  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  place  a  little  further  from  the  eye.  The 
earliest  plants  produced  by  this  year's  runners  should 
be  selected,  and  in  separating  them  from  the  parent 
plants,  a  few  inches  of  the  string  should  be  retained  to 
assist  in  fixing  the  plant  in  the  ground.  If  they  are 
planted  on  quarters,  the  rows  should  stand  2  fset  apart 
each  way.  This  will  allow  room  for  intermediate  rows 
of  Endive,  Spinach,  or  dwarf  York  Cabbage  this 
autumn,  and  the  plants  will  require  all  the  room  next 
spring.  By  allowing  plenty  of  room  the  fruit  is  finer, 
cleaner,  and  more  abundant  than  when  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  crowd  one  another  and  entirely  shade  the 
surface.  The  most  desirable  of  the  old  kinds  are 
Myatt's  Eliza  for  a  very  early  sort.  Keens'  Seedling  and 
British  Queen  for  general  crops,  and  the  Eleanor, 
which  is  very  fine  and  comes  in  later.  For  preserving, 
none  surpasses  the  old  Grove-end  Scarlet  and  the  Rose- 
berry.  Of  the  newer  Vitrieties,  we  have  proved  the 
following  :  Comte  de  Paris,  free  bearing  and  fine  in  ap- 
pearance, but  rather  acid  ;  Princess  Royal  of  France, 
the  same  ;  Hooper's  Seedling,  much  better  than  Keens' 
Seedling  both  in  regard  to  flavour  and  free  bearing  ; 
Black  Prince,  a  fine  dark  colour,  early,  and  a  free 
bearer  ;  but  none  comes  up  to  Myatt's  Eliza  for  flavour, 
while  it  is  also  very  early  and  a  handsome  fruit. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
A  few  days  of  hot  dry  weather,  at  any  time  during 
summer,  renders  it  indispensable  on  the  part  of  good 
gardeners  to  supply  water  artificially  to  many  of  their 
crops  ;  as  the  check  which  the  plants  otherwise  receive 
is  very  detrimental  to  their  health,  especially  if  they 
have  been  recently  planted,  or  are  natural  inhabitants  of 
marshy  ground  or  the  sea  shore,  such  as  Celery,  Aspa- 
ragus, or  Seakale.  When  the  operation  of  watering  is 
necessary,  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  to 
stimulate  the  plants  with  liquid  manure,  if  it  is  by  any 
means  obtainable.  Proceed  with  the  planting  out  of  the 
various  autumn  and  winter  crops,  selecting  the  most 
favourable  weather  for  the  purpose,  and  taking  care  that 
the  ground  has  plenty  of  manure  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
doubt  about  the  quantity  already  dug  being  insuf- 
ficient, let  an  additional  portion  of  manure  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  soot  be  forked  in  as  the  planting  proceeds. 
Give  every  attention  to  all  growing  crops,  so  as  to  insure 
abundance  and  quality.  Liquid  manure  will  be  found 
very  useful  now  ;  and  this,  with  stirring  the  ground 
deeply  with  a  fork  among  the  growing  crops,  is  the  sure 
way  to  succeed  in  realising  the  best  results.  Rampion, 
which  is  invaluable  as  a  winter  substitute  for  the 
Radish,  should  be  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed  into 
a  south  border.  Care  should  betaken  not  to  injure  the 
t.ap  root ;  and  before  planting,  any  strong  side  shoots 
should  be  removed,  to  throw  strength  into  the  main  one. 


state  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  July  11, 1850, 
as  ohserved  ul  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiawick. 


July. 


Friday.. 
SatuT. .. 
Sunday  . 
Monday 
Tnea.  ,. 
Wed.  .. 
Thura.,.. 


Average. . 


BAnoMETEB. 


TsairBEATUBB. 


Max. 


30.H9 
30.151 
30.955 
29.040 
38.016 
30.064 
30.091 


30.066 


Min. 


30.052 
20.922 
29.658 
29.991 
29.955 
30.014 
30.06S 


Max.   Min.   Mean 


29.313      63.3      43.7 


56.0      59.2 


1  foot  2  feet 
deep.    deep. 


59.6 


"W. 
S.W. 
N. 
W. 

w. 

S.W. 
N.W. 


liy  5 — Fine  throughout ;  quite  clear  at  night. 

—  6~Fioe;  cloudy;  sultry;  rainatuish'. 

—  7— Cloudy  ;  heavy  rain  ;  cold  and  damp  at  night. 
~  S— Fine;  very  fine;  clear  and  cold  at  night. 

—  9— Cloudy  ;  very  tiue ;  showery ;  cold  at  night. 

—  10 — Very  clear;  fine;  densely  overcast ;  cold. 

—  11— Very  fine;  cloudy  and  tine ;  overcast:  clear. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week,  73  deg.  below  the  averafie. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Cbiswlck  during  the  last  21  years,  for  the 
euBuingweek, ending  July  20,  1S50. 


Prevailing  Winds 

lit 

III 

Years  in 
which  it 
Rained. 

Greatest 
jAiantity 
mnain. 

July. 

a 

1 

™  to 
11 

3 

K 

7 

9 

Sunday  14 

76.0 

51.7 

64.1 

9 

1.46  in. 

Moil      15 

74.8 

50.5 

01.1 

11 

0.15 

3 

III 

4 

TueB      16 

76.0 

50.0 

63  3 

5 

0.46 

a 

2 

9 

6 

Wed.     17 

76.3 

54.3 

653 

7 

1.22 

1 

4 

.> 



b 

6 

4 

Thure.  13 

73.7 

52.0 

62.3 

11 

0.60 

— 

1 

— 

5 

8 

7 

Friday  19 

71.9 

51.4 

61.6 

14 

0,60 

1 

1 

1 

1    6 

0 

6 

Satur.    2(1 

71.3 

61.1 

61.2 

15 

1.-17 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

11 

8 

The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  17th 
1S34— therm.  94  deg.;  and  the  lowest  on  the  19th  1832,  and  15  th,  1843— therm. 
41  deg.  

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Back  Numbers  of  the  Gabdenees'  Chkonicle  :  The  publisher 
begs  to  say  that  the  following  may  be  had.  Any  subscriber 
who  will  forward  postage  stamps  equivalent  to  as  many 
numbers  as  are  required,  will  have  them  sent  free  by  post. 
The  volume  for  1847,  price  303.,  and  volume  for  1S48,  price 
30.5.  64,  can  still  be  had.  The  volume  for  1849  is  now  ready, 
price  30s,     The  volumes  of  former  years  are  out  of  print. 

1841—1,  8,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  32,  34,  45,  46,  47,  43,  51. 

1842-4,  6,  8,  11,  16,  18,  20,  31,  32,  42,  45,  60,  51,  52. 

1843—13,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  2S,  29,  SO,  31, 
32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  40,  41,  49,  48,  49,  60,  62. 

1844- All  except  36,  37,  46,  50. 

1346—1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  31,  33,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  50,  51,  52. 

1846-4,  5,  6,  7,  10, 11, 12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 18,  20,  22,  23,  24, 
26,  27,  33,  42,  43,  46,  48,  49. 

1847—1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  11,  13,  14,  16,  19,  20.  21,  22,  27, 
23,  32,   33,  36,  37,  39,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  61,  62. 

1848—1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  30,  33,  34,  36,  37,  39,  40, 
41,  44,  45,  51,  52,  63. 

1849— All  except  46,  49, 


Bees  :  A  B.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  with  the  hive  containing 
the  old  stock,  and  the  other  containing  the  second  swarm,  is 
to  allow  the  bees  to  collect  what  honey  they  can  till  the  first 
bad  weather  about  the  middle  of  August ;  then  destroy  them, 
and  take  the  honey.  This  is  presuming,  from  your  descrip- 
tion, that  the  stock  is  nearly  worn  out,  and  the  other  is  only 
a  cast.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the  cast  been  re- 
turned to  the  parent  hive  in  the  evening  of  the  day  it  was 
thrown  off. 

Books  :  A  Constant  Header.  Ask  in  Paris  for  Cosson  and 
Germain's  "Flore  dea  Environs  de  Paris."  Buy  common 
papier ^ris  when  you  arrive. — D  Q  O,  The  annual  treatment 
of  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  is  given  in  the  Calendar  to 
Beck's  "  Florist,"  and  some  good  articles  on  the  culture  of 
Lilies  have  appeared  in  the  same  work.  J 

Damp  House  ;  Bui-hhurst.  Tar  will  not  do.  Use  a  coat  of 
Koman  cement,  or  fill  the  trench  with  concrete.  When 
walks  are  raised,  the  borders  and  turf  will  be  wet  after 
heavy  rain.  What  then  ?  Ton  need  not  walk  at  that  time 
on  either  turf  or  borders, 

Detino  Plants  '.SAP.  Sea  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
another  column  of  to-day's  Paper.J 

Geapes  :  Sub.  The  Abee  is  a  tender  Grape,  and  will  not  succeed 
with  you  unless  you  give  it  plenty  of  heat  and  air.  The 
appearance  of  the  bunch  sent  would  indicate  that  many  of 
the  flowers  had  not  been  fertilised ;  the  temperature  has 
probably  been  too  low,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  too 
damp  at  setting  time.:f 

Insects  :  J  W  O.  The  elephant  hawk-moth  (Choerocampa  el. 
penor).  W.—  T  C.  1,  Clytus  arcuatus ;  2,  Hoplia  argentea 
(the  two  hind  claws  are  soldered  together,  as  you  will  see 
under  a  strong  lens) ;  3,  Chrysomela  staphylea.  Stephens' 
"  Manual  of  British  Beetles  "  will  suit  you.  Be  so  good  as  to 
pin  the  specimens  sent.  Those  received  are  smashed.  W. — 
T  D  H.  We  could  find  no  traces  of  insects  in  the  sand, 
although  we  again  used  a  microscope  for  a  considerable  time. 
If  small  the  insects  were  doubtless  killed,  and  destroyed  by 
friction.  Send  some  separate  in  spirits  or  in  cotton  wool.  If. 
—a  PH.  The  larva  will  turn  to  a  lady-bird.  The  moths  are 
the  small  ermine  (Yponomeuta  padella),  and  the  caterpillars 
on  the  Turnips  are  those  of  the  common  small  white  butterfly, 
as  well  as  we  can  judge  from  their  very  young  state.  The  large 
caterpillar  mentioned  is  probably  the  same  full  grown.  W. 

Ladeustincs:  Jeremiali.  When  the  leaf  was  young,  and  folded 
up,  a  small  piece  of  the  edges  was  injured  by  some  chance. 

MoEPHOLOGY  :  J  QS.  Very  curious,  but  not  rare.  It  has  been 
already  figured  by  us  in  a  difl'erent  state  in  our  volume  for 
1849,  p,  772. 

Mule  Pink  :  F  G  B.  Ifo  opinion  can  be  formed  without  seeing 
much  better  specimens,  and  knowing  all  about  its  parentage. 

Names  of  Fbuits  :  O  M.  No.  1  is  not  the  Early  Purple  Guigne  ; 
it  appears  to  be  the  Black  Eagle.  No.  2  is  correctly  named 
the  Black  Tartarian.  No.  8  is  not  the  true  Old  Pine  or 
Carolina  ;  the  fruit  of  this  excellent  sort  is  conical  with  a 
neck,  firm,  juicy,  heavier  than  that  of  any  other  variety 
known  to  us,  and  its  foliage  is  of  the  darkest  greeo.ll 

Names  of  Plants;  C  H  L.  It  is  not  different  from  the  common 
Sweet  Pea.  Many  annuals  will  live  through  a  wmter,  if  they 
do  not  flower  in  the  previous  year.— J^  W.  Stanhopea  De- 
voniensis  and  guttulata— i/onfrose.  ViburoumOpulus.— 4  a 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  plant  current  under  the 
nurserv  name  of  Deutzia  sanguinea  was  stolen  irom  Dr.  von 
Siebold,  and  that  it  is  a  Callicarpa!  We  know  nothing  of  D. 
celosioides  and  Godhokerii,  concerning  which  we  can  only 
say  ©are.— J  R  M.  Borage  (Borago  officinalis),  an  old  and 
well-known  native  ' '  herb."  Don't  you  remember  the  distich, 
I  Borage,  I    ..    t      Ego  Borago, 

Give  courage,  J       '   (      Cor  ago.  _ 

Anderton  1,  Ophrys  apifera  ;  2,  Orchis  maculata;  3,  Jasione 
mootana  •  4  and  5,  Lotus  corniculatus.— (J  B.  Holcus  lana- 
tus  Dactylis  glomerata,  Avena  flavescens,  Agrostis  vulgaris. 
—Eo'acia.  Why  not  Geum  urbanum,  with  flowers  rather 
larger  than  usual,  or  perhaps  G.  heterophyllum  1—4  Con^ant 
Sub  Yorh.  The  leaves  of  the  Thorn  are  attacked  by  a  fungus 
called  iEcidium  laceratum,  those  of  the  Maple  by  iridium 
cancellatum.  Neither  cause  nor  cure  are  known,— H.  Abies 
Balsamea    and    A.    Picea.  —  Cymro.    Scolopendrium  offlci- 

Paxtun's  Cottagees'  Calendar  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
this  Paper,  or  of  any  bookseller,  price  3d.,  or  5s.  for  26  copies 
for  distribution  amongst  cottage  tenantry, 

Peae  Teee  :  E  F  L.  Root  prune  it  now.  J 

Potatoes  :  A  B.  We  cannot  say  that  we  see  anything  surpris- 
ing in  what  you  have  sent.  _  _ 

Roses  ■  L  L.  Chenedole  is  some  proper  name  whose  origin 
and  orthography  are  alike  unknown  to  us.  Mulberry  trees 
form  an  excess  of  male  flowers  because  the  wood  is  not 
properly  ripened.  Root  prune  jours  now,  and  remove  all 
overshadowing  trees.  ,       ,      ,     „     , 

Screens:  C  B  L.  No  objection  to  Lombardy  Poplars,  if  you 
do  not  dislike  their  appearance.  No  Pines  will  grow  so  fast. 
Pinus  Laricio  grows  fastest.  Limes  and  Sycamore?  will  both 
make  great  progress,  so  viUl  Ash  and  Elm,  only  they  rob  the 
ground  to  an  inconvenient  degree.  _ 

Steawbeeeies  :  Barnhill.  We  are  unacquainted  with  La  De- 
licieuse.  The  statements  made  by  interested  parties  shoulcT 
always  be  confirmed  by  those  who  are  not  iuterested.— /ota. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Hautboy.  No  doubt  yoii 
have  the  variety  called  "  the  Prolific."  We  are  weU  acauainted 

with  it.  .      ,.  ^    r  ..L        ■     i. 

Teees  and  Shrubs  :  X.  There  is  a  very  nice  Ust  of  them  just 
issued  by  Whitley  and  Osborn,  of  Fulham  ;  and  we  refer 
you  to  it.  - 

Vines  :  TinydaU.  We  are  glad  to  have  so  good  an  account  ot 
your  Vaccovinery  ;  there  is  a  name  for  you,  if  you  want  one. 
Biussard,  B. ;  Sahibee,  W, ;  Muscadine,  W.  ;  Chasse  ae,  W.; 
Gromier,  B.  ■  all  for  the  Vinery  ;  but  the  two  fiist  will  be  aU 
the  better  for  more  heat,— C  A  A  Lloyd.  Let  the  roots  which 
spring  out  of  the  branches  alone  ■,  they  will  do  no  harm. } 

Misc, :  G  B.  Root-pruning  in  July  or  August  will  no  doubt 
answer  for  Plums  and  Cherries,  as  weU  as  for  Apples  and 
Pears.  X—A  Lady  Gardener,  Prune  your  China  Roses  in 
spring.  The  new  Antirrhinums  for  bedding  are  hardy  like 
the  old  ones,  and  may  be  left  in  the  beds  during  the  winter. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias:  31  H.  Numbers  nearly  all  detached  from  the 
blooms  •  14,  fine  large  rich  crimson  flower,  of  good  shape  ;  4, 
yellow  with  large  spots  on  the  top,  forming  a  blotch  of  spots, 
is  good  and  novel ;  18,  pretty,  but  too  oval ;  12,  a  charming 
vafiety,  with  a  pale  buff  ground,  covered  witb  large  crimson 
spots,  but  rather  too  flat ;  some  of  your  other  flowers  ara 
also  promising.'- IF  H  B.  All  finely  formed,  large,  and  well 
marked.  The  spotted  variety  with  buff  ground  is  the  best 
and  most  novel.  Some  of  the  others  are  very  similar  in 
marking  to  flowers  already  in  cultivation.  The  blooms 
having  dropped  from  the  calyx,  to  which  the  numbers  were 
attached,  we  cannot  refer  to  them  individually."— 4  Z  i».  All 
richly  spotted  and  beautiful,  but  none  of  them  free  from 
faults.  The  best  are  numbers  25  and  26  ;  15  is  pretty,  but  it 
is  too  small  in  size  and  too  large  in  the  mouth,*' 

Epipuvllum  :  II  P  a.  A  beautiful  variety,  in  the  way  of 
E,  Epeciosum  majus."'  ,  .    , 

Pelaeoonium  :  J  W.  Pretty ;  but  inferior  to  many  kinds  now 

Pinks  -OBS.  Your  Pink  is  a  large  and  cot  bad  flower,  but  it 
14  nevertheless  tar  from  being  first-rate.  It  requires  smooth, 
ness  and  regularity  in  the  lacing;  the  whue  is  good;  the 
centre  petals  are  confused,  and  of  bad  shape;  there  is  also 
too  much  white  outside  the  lacing.  It  should  be  grown  from 
an  old  root,  being  too  heavy  when  produged  ou  a  joung 
vigorous  plant.* 
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OYAL   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY 

OF  ENGLAND. 
PROGRAMME. 

^HtTESDAT,  July  11.— Last  day  of  reoeiring  Implements, 
Seeds  &c.,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Implement-yard,  and  ar- 
ransed  by  the  Stewards  for  the  Judges'  inspection. 

TUESD \y  16  —Stock  received  in  the  Show-yard  from  Eight 
in  the  morning  till  Four  in  the  afternoon.  At  Six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  (provided  the  Judges  have  completed  then- 
trials  by  that  hour)  Members  of  Council  and  Governors  of 
the  Society  will  have  the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  Im- 
plement-yard at  the  same  rate  as  the  public  next  day, 
namely,  at  2s.  6d.  . 

WEDNESDAY,  17.— The  Implement-yard  open  to  the  puDUC 
from  Eight  in  the  morning  till  Six  in  the  evenmg  ;  admis- 
sion 2s.  6((.  The  Judges  to  inspect  the  Live  Stock  and 
award  the  Frizes.  At  One  o'clock  (or  as  soon  after  as  all 
the  Judges  shall  have  delivered  in  their  awards)  the  public 
■to  be  admitted  into  the  Cattle-yard,  on  the  payment  ot  10s. 
each  person,  at  the  Special  Entrance  ;  Members  of  Council 
and  eovernors  being  admitted  by  tickets,  to  be  purchased 
rat  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Society,  in  the  Guildhall. 
.N.B  —Notice  will  be  posted  npCover  such  entrance  when 
rOie  Judges  have  completed  their  awards.  At  Six  o'clock. 
Professor  Simonds's  Lecture  in  the  Atheno;um,  "On  the 
Structure,  Functions,  and  Diseases  of  the  Liver  in  Domes- 
ticated Animals  ; "  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  awards 
of  the  Judges  of  Live  Stock  (with  the  exception  of  the 
■awards  for  Horses)  will  be  read. 

THURSDAY,  18.— The  Cattle  and  Implement-yards  open  to 
the  public  from  Six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  Two  in  the 
afternoon  :  admission  2s.  Cd. ;  and  from  Two  till  Six  in  the 
evening,  at  Is.  The  Dinner  of  the  Society  m  the  Great 
Pavilion  (at  the  extremity  of  Queen-street)  at  Fouro  clock. 
Doors  open  at  half-past  Three. 

FRIDAY  19  —The  Cattle  and  Implement-yards  open  to  the 
public  from  Six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  Twelve  at  noon  ; 
Admission  Is.  each  person.  General  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
•bers  in  the  Guildhall  at  Ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  At 
Eleven  a.m.,  Mr.  Turner  will  attend  his  Catch-meadows 
at  Barton,  near  Exeter,  and  explain  to  the  Members  their 
construction  ;  and  at  Three  p.m..  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  will  receive  the  Members  at  his  Water-mea. 
dows,  at  Killerton,  and  make  arrangements  for  their  due 
explanation,    ^ 

The  Cattle  and  Implement  Show-yards  are  situate  at  Mount 
Eadford,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  between  the  Heavitree 
and  Topsham  turnpike-roads,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  Cathedral^ 

Peesident. 
THE  MARQ,UIS  OF  DOWNSHIRE. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT. 

BROWN'S  PATENT  FUMIGATOR, 
manufactured  on  a  scale  applicable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, such  as  injecting  a  strong  volume  of  smoke  upon  growing 
Turnips  and  other  drilled  crops,  and  thus  obstructing  the 
ravages  of  the  fly.  Also  for  fumigating  Hops,  Wall  or  Standard 
Fruit  Trees,  and  driving  vermin  from  their  haunts. 
Price  Ten  Shillings  to  Ten  Pounds,  according  to  Size. 
Manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  Trade  by  Messrs.  Cottam 
and  Hallam,  76,  Oxford-street,  London,  where  the  Engine  may 
be  seen  in  operation.  


Stewaeps  op  Departments. 
Cattle- Mr.  Hodson,  of  Castleaore,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Jonas. 
Implements— Col.   Challones,  Hon.  Dddley  Felham,  M.P., 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart. 
Finance— Col.  Austen. 

Sale  of  Tickets— Mr.  Henbt  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft. 
Keceipts  and  Admission  to  Show-yards— Mr.  Raymond  Babeek. 
Pavilion  Dlnner-Hon.  Robert  Henry  Clive,  M.P.,  Sir  John 

V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  of  London, 
General  Arrangement  of  Show— Mr.  Beandeeth  Gibbs. 

By  Order  of  the  Council,  James  Hodson,  Secretary. 
London,  July  13. 

By  the  Regulations  of  the  Society,  all  persons  admitted  into 
the  Show-yards,  or  other  places  in  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  Society  during  the  Meeting,  shall  be  subject  to  the  Rules, 
'Orders,  and  Regulations  of  the  Council, 

SALE    OF    TICKETS 
AT    THE    GUILDHALL,    EXETER. 

I.  Cattle.yard  Tickets. — To  Members  of  Council  and  Go- 
vernors only  ;  for  admission  into  the  Cattle-yard  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  Wednesday,  2s.  M.  each  ;  sold  on  Wed- 
nesday from  10  A.M.  till  6  p.m. 

II.  Lecture  Tickets.— To  Members  or  their  Friends  ;  for 
admission  to  Professor  Simonds's  Lecture  in  the  Atheuffium, 
distributed  gratis  on  Wednesday  from  10  A.M.  till  G  p.m. 

III.  Patilion  Dinner  Tickets,  price  10s.  each  (including  a 
pint  of  wine).— (1.)  To  Members  only  ;  on  Wednesday  from 
10  A.M.  till  6  P.M.  (2.)  To  Members  or  their  Friends;  on 
Thursday  from  8  a.m.  till  3  p.m. 

The  Tickets  for  admitting  the  public  into  the  Show-yards 
will  he  sold  at  the  entrance  of  the  Show-yards  during  the  re- 
spective periods  of  the  exhibition  of  Implements  and  Stock. 

Subscriptions    due  to  the   Society  will   be   received  by  the 

rinance  Committee,  at  the  Guildhall.  

TO  HORTICULTURAL  and  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  Manufacturer  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  and  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent's  Park,  solicits  attention  to  his  stock  of  Mar- 
quees and  Tents  of  every  variety,  and  suitable  for  all  climates. 
Orders  per  post  duly  attended  to.  Address,  Benjamin  Edginq- 
TON,  2,  Duke-street,  Southwark.   A  Warehouse,  203,  Piccadilly. 


SCIENTIFIC  ACADEMY  and  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Kenuington,  near  London,  July  1,  ISSO. 

MESSRS.  NESBIT  take  the  liberty  of  directing  the 
attention  of  Parents  to  the  advantages  offered  by  their 
Establishment,  in  the  education  of  youth  intended  for  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  or  Agriculture.  Though  the  power,  mflaence. 
and  wealth  of  England,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
proper  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  working  of  her 
minerals  and  soils  ;  yet,  in  the  education  other  youth.  Science 
has  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  a  young  man,  who,  in  addition  to  the  common 
education,  possesses  a  sound  knowledge  of  Analytical  Chemis- 
trv,  Mineralogy,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  will  be  the  best 
prepared  to  engage  with  success  in  any  technical  branch  ot 
business  for  which  he  may  be  designed. 

In  their  system  ot  instruction,  Messrs.  Nesbit  give  a  pro- 
minent position  to  the  physical  sciences  ;  and  experience  nas 
proved  that  instead  of  retarding  the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary 
studies,  they  materially  assist  in  their  acquirement. 

The  pupils  have  repeatedly  been  examined  by  some  ot  the 
first  Professors  in  the  Metropolis,  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves highly  gratiBed  with  their  general  knowledge,  and  with 
their  attainments  in  physical  science. 

Terms  and  other  particulars  may  be  known  on  application. 

38,  Kennington-lane,  London. 

IVrESSRS.  NESBIT'ST^HEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
i»-L  CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer, 
ing,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Kesbit's  Academy,  m 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Long- 
man and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

CORN  MA:nUR£>OR  WHEAT,"  BARLEY,  OATS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
fidently recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  niuch 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 
Bridge.street,  Blackfriars.  Edward  Poesee,  Secretary. 
CountryJJealersjind^ Agents  supplied, 


BT  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


MANURES.— The  following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do IJ    "    [J 

Turnip  Manure,  do Z    n    o 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  I    „    a 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  S    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-Street,  City,  London. 
N  B    Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  'M.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &,c. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibes, 
Bright,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  9d.  per 
foet.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechureh-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
■scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
■applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom. heat  is 
secured  to  anv  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
.^Turseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
"17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
.of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  moat 
oraamentai  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
lences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


1^0  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  who  require 
L  a  plentiful  and  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  PURE  WATER 
to  their  Country  Mansions.  „       ,    .     .  , 

Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  which  is  perfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to 
30  times  the  height  of  the  waterfall  by  which  it  is  worked. 

THIS  MACHINE  CAN  BE  APPLIED  WHEREVER  A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAINED; 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
500  of  them  erected  in  England  and  other  countries  by  Messrs. 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  many  years, 
afford  ample  proof  of  its  great  value  and  efficiency. 

Estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Water,  Tanks,  and  Reservoirs,  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Melsrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS  CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange-street,  Trafalgar.sqnare,  or  at  the 
Works  in  the  Grove,  Southwark,  London. 


^ive  ^grtcttltural  (BuntU* 

SATURDAY,  JULY  13,  1850. 

MEETINGS  POB  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
ToEaDAT,      July       IS  J  ^jgetjny  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
Wepnbbdat,    —        17  >     of  England  at  Exeter. 
TauBoBiil       —      18-AgriculturalImp.  Society  of  Ireland. 


The  subject  of  Road  Reform  is  essentially  a  public 
one.  It  has  already  excited  a  considerable  amount 
of  interest  and  attention  throughout  the  kingdom, 
but  as  yet,  unfortunately,  little  or  no  practical  good 
has  issued  from  it.  The  public  mind  is  slow  in  its 
progress  towards  conviction,  and  still  slower  in 
putting  into  practical  operation  the  suggestions  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  think  and  write 
pro  bono  publico.  Mr.  Pagan,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  has 
not  only  thought,  and  thought  deeply,  on  the  evils 
of  our  present  turnpike  system,  but  he  has  written 
ably  on  the  subject,  and  to  him  the  travelling  public 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  owe  the  exposition  of 
a  simple  and  business-like  plan,  by  which  a  large 
saving  may  be  effected  in  the  management  of  our 
roads  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  existing  debt  will  be  rapidly 
liquidated,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  highways  will 


remain  unimpaired.  The  merits  of  this  proposa 
have  already  been  discussed  somewhat  fully  in  our  ■ 
columns,  by  ourselves  and  by  coixespondents,  and 
the  desirableness  of  some  such  change  as  Mr.  Pagan 
recommends,  proved  by  a  reference  to  various  parts 
of  England,  where  the  expenses  of  collecting  the 
road  revenue  and  general  management  amount  to  a 
most  startling  per  centage  on  the  entire  income 
derived  from  the  turnpike  traffic.  In  the  cases 
adduced  by  Mr.  Pagan  to  illustrate  this  dispro- 
portion— the  counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross — the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  collecting  the  fiends  and  managing 
the  roads  amounts  to  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expen- 
diture of  the  roads  themselves. 

By  the  proposed  reform  the  expense  of  management 
would  only  amount  to  8f  per  cent,  on  the  expendi- 
ture, so  that  a  direct  saving  of  35i  per  cent,  would 
thus  be  effected  to  the  public.  The  total  abolition, 
of  turnpikes  and  the  substitution  of  a  uniform  tax 
on  horses,  are  the  simple  means  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  this  saving  into  effect ;  and  the  sug- 
gestion is  so  well-timed  and  reasonable  that  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  it  should  have  attracted  so  large 
a  measure  of  public  attention  when  first  broached, 
but  that  the  excitement  should  have  subsided  with- 
out producing  some  alteration  in  a  system,  the  evils 
of  which  have  been  so  ably  exposed,  not  only  by  a 
clever,  clear-headed  lawyer,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  their  ramifications,  but  also  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  press,  and  by  every  public- 
spirited  individual  not  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  obnoxious  and  highly  discreditable 
state  of  matters. 

A  minute  enumeration  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
turnpike  system  is  not  required  to  prove  the  urgent 
need  there  exists  for  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  funds  levied  upon  those  who  travel 
along  our  roads,  and  habitually,  or  occasionally,  make 
use  of  them  ;  for  however  much  a  change  may  be 
deprecated  by  the  timid  and  the  interested,  few,  we 
think,  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  these  evils 
exist  in  a  variety  of  Protean  shapes  excessively 
annoying  to  the  peaceably  disposed  traveller.  We 
may  therefore  diverge  a  little  from  the  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  path,  in  which  the  argument 
for  road  reform  might  easily  be  brought  to  a  most 
convincing  and  triumphant  termination,  in  order  to 
cull  a  few  of  those  wayside  flowers  which  constitute 
the  traveller's  bouquet  as  he  journeys  along  the  turn- 
pike roads  of  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  have  first  and  foremost  to  notice  the  existence 
of  a  line  of  barricades,  in  the  shape  of  toll-bars, 
pleasantly  situated  at  pretty  close  intervals  across 
our  great  public  thoroughfares  at  which  the  traveller 
must  stand  and  deliver.  Occasionally  he  may  be 
indulged  with  a  passport,  consisting  of  a  morsel  of 
blurred  and  blotted  paper— half  ink  and  half  print-— 
which  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  wdll 
carry  him  through  another  barricade  some  hundred 
yards  farther  on  ;  but  these  passports,  unlike  those 
of  our  Continental  neighbours,  will  scarcely  carry 
the  wayfarer  with  safety  to  his  purse  and  peace  of 
mind  from  one  parish  to  another,  far  less  front 
county  to  county. 

Many  instances  might  be  adduced  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  pleasures  of  travelling  in  the  fi-ee  and 
enlightened  countries  of  England  and  Scotland; 
but  doubtless  most  of  our  readers  have  had  sufficient 
personal  experience  of  the  annoyance  which  the 
turnpike  system  inflicts  to  render  necessary  the 
enumeration  of  the  many  perils  and  vexations  that 
have  beset  the  traveller  on  a  turnpike  road,  and 
which  will  continue  to  molest  him  so  long  as  the 
barricade  system  continues.  Rebecca  and  her 
daughters  were  the  offspring  of  the  foolish  principle 
upon  which  the  present  oppressive  and  strife- 
engendering  system  of  turnpike  management  is  con- 
ducted ;  and  had  an  annual  uniform  horse  rate 
existed,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  South  Wales 
riots,  with  all  their  bloodshed  and  heavy  expense  to 
the  country,  would  ever  have  occurred. 

Were  the  turnpike  system  one  in  which  a  rigid 
economy  formed  a  leading  feature,  and  where  the 
cost  of  management  was  at  a  minimum,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  equal  facility  and  accommodation 
everywhere  given  to  the  locomotion  of  horses,  live 
stock,  and  vehicles  of  every  descnption,  without 
being  subjected  to  the  imposition  of  different  charges 
under  one  road  trust  from  those  exacted  m  another, 
the  travelling  public  might  probably  submit  to  be 
tyrannised  over  by  a  class  of  individuals  whom 
Mr.  Wellee,  sen.,  not  without  reason,  concludes  to 
be  "misanthropes  who  revenge  themselves  on  man- 
kind by  taking  tolls."  Instead  however,  of  eco- 
nomy being  a  characteristic  of  our  present  road 
system,  when  we  find  an  expenditure,  for  merely 
collecting  and  managing  the  funds,  of  44  per  cent. 


upon  the  whole  income,  as  much  as  the  working 
expenses  of  many  of  our  railways,  we  may  surely 
be  pardoned  for  betraying  some  little  irritation  and 
iteration  on  the  subject  of  road  reform. 
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e  a 
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X 


1836 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


COFFEE. 


TEA. 


18t2 
1843 

1844 


1846 
1847 


1849 


1850 


From  Sept.  9,  1S35 

•     Of  British  Pos--) 

session?, 6d.p.  lb.  [ 

Of  Biitish  Pus-  I 

sessiens   but  not  | 

certified,  9i.p.lb.  [ 

I    From  any  otber  I 

"1  place  within  tbe  f 

I  limits  of  the  East  | 

I  India  Compan\'s  | 

I  Charter,  Is.  p.lb.  | 

I     Otherwise  im-  I 

(.ported, Is.  3(2,       J 

Dito       

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


COCOA. 


{Do.  and  5  p.  ct, ■) 
additional  on  the  > 
above  rates    ,J 


r  Of  British  Pos-") 
/sessioo9,4J(i.p.lb  » 
I.For.,   Sti.  2-oth3j 

Ditto       ,, 


C  Of  Britisli  Pos 


se^sions,4i(i.p 
(For.,  6d.  3-lOth 

Dif.o 
DitK 


itto 


IS--) 

lb  I 
bs) 


Ditto 


Ditto 


("Bohea,  ISa.p.lb.  1 
(  Cong:ou,  Twan-  | 
!  hay,  HjEon  Shin,  I 
-i  Orangre.  Pekoe  j- 
1  and  Campoe,  1 
I  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  I 
lAIlotJiersortsSsJ 


All  sorts,  2s.  W.  p.  lb. 

Ditto      

Dtilo      

Ditto      


All  sorts,  2s.2Jd.p.lb. 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  ... 

Ditto  ... 


Ditto 


Dittt 


C  Of  British  Pos.  ■ 
<  sessions,  2d.p,li}. 
(.Foreign,  Gd.    „    . 


Ditto       

Ditto       

Ditto      

Ditto      

f  Of  British  Pos-1 
j  sessions,  ] 
•i  2d.  1-lOthperIb.  y 
I  For.  Gd.  3-lOths.  I 
I    per  lb.  J 

Ditto      ... 
Of  British  Pos. 
sessions, 
Id.  1-20'h  p.  lb. 
For.  Hd.     „ 

Ditto      ... 

Of  British  Pos- 

se-sions. 

Id,  l-20th  p.  lb. 

for.  2d.  1.10th,, 

Ditto 

Ditto      ... 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


KUIT. 


Inland  Revenue  Office,  Broad-sLreet,  February  1850. 


9s.  per  gallon 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


9s.  4d.  per  gallon. 

Ditto      ... 

Ditto      ... 

Ditto      ... 

Ditto      ... 

Ditto      ... 

.  lOd.  per  gallon 

per  gallon. 

England,   8s  7d. 

Scotland,  4s.  5d 

Ireland.     3s.  hd 

[•England,   8s.  2d.) 

<  Scotland,  4s.         > 

(^Ireland,    3s.        J 


Ditto 


Other  Foreign 
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U.  2s.  6d.  per  gall. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


IZ.  2s.  lOd.  pergal 

Ditto 

Ditto  ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

I5s.  per  gallon. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


(per  gallon.-] 
England,    7s.  Gd 


Scotland, 
^Ireland, 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


3s.  4d 
23.  4d.. 


(■England,  7s.  lOd. 
(  Scotland,  3s.  8d. 
(.Ireland,     2s.  8d. 


Ditto 

fEngland,  73.  lOd 
(  Scotland,  3s.  Sd, 
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England,  7s.  lOd.' 
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Ireland,     2s.  8d. 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Dnty  re. 

pealed, 

Oct.  lOih, 

1830. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


MALT. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto    .. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


(■  per  barrel, 

I  England,  Irom 
I  Barle.v,  ...  2s.  7d 
I  Seotand,  from  do., 
-I  2s.  7d, 

I      „   from  Bigg,  23, 
I  Ireland,       from 
I  Barley.  23.  7d. 

l     „    from  Bigg,2s, 

Ditto  

Ditto  ... 

Ditto  ... 
Ditto 


{Ditto,  and  5  per 
cent.,  on  the  above 
rates 


WINE. 


Of  the    Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  2s,  9d, 

per  gallon 
Otber  sorts,  5s.  Qd\ 
per  gallon 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


! 

Ditto      .( 

Ditto       : 

Ditto       ! 

Ditto       ; 

(  Of  the  Cape  of  Good 
I  Hope, 

I    23.  lOd.    13  20ths  ' 
\         per  gallon 
Other  sorts, 
I  5s.  9d.  3  lOths  per 
(.  gallon 

Ditto      ... 

Ditto       ... 


Ditto 


u 


[-1836 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto      , 

(  Of  the  Cape  of 
I  Good  Hope, 
I  2s.  lOd.  13-20ths  , 
per  gallon  ... 
I  Unenumerated  of 
■{  any  British  Pos- 
I  sessions,  2s.  5d. . 
I  per  gallon 

I        Other  sorts 
I  Ss.  9d.   3  lOths   per 
(  gallon  ..:[ 


1837 
1888 
1839 
1«40 


J.  1841 
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1846 
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''^^.t^^r^f^'^  f  !^«,<^"«°«'!es  of  Coffee,  Tea,  Cocoa,  Foreign  and  British  Spirits,  Beer,  Malt,  and  Wine 
5   mo"'     ''  ''^*^"^'^'°^  """"^  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  15  years,  ending  Jan! 
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01  ilalt  and 
Sugar  used 

MALT. 

WINE. 

Jan  5. 

Colonial 
Spirits. 

SPIRITS. 

by   Licensed 

Brewers, 

and  deduct- 

ini;  the 

Beer 

; 

- 

exported.) 

1836 
1&17 

lbs. 
23,295,046 
24.917.690 
f  26,316,961 

lbs. 
■  36,574,004 
49,142,236 

lbs. 

1,084,170 
1,13U,168 

Gallons. 
3.416,966 
3,321.749 

Gallons. 
1.348,740 
1,292,271 

Gallons. 

24,710,208 

26,745,300 

Barrels. 

16,330,010 

17,018,429 

Bashel". 

42,892,054 

44,387,719 

Gallons. 
6  420,342 
6,809,212 

1838     ' 

admitted 
at  5  p.  cnt. 
.ad  valorem 

}■  30,625,206 
J 

1,416,613 

3,184,255 

1,240,210 

24,493,539 

15,988,035 

40,551,049 

6,391,531 

1839 

25,76-5.673 
C  26,7t9,915 

32,351,593 

1,601,787 

3,135,651 

1,232,574 

26,486,543 

16,039,697 

40,505,566 

6,990,271 

1840     • 

admitted 
at  5  p.  cnt 
ad  valorem 

i  35,127,287 

1,606,800 

2,830,263 

1,195,154 

25,190,813 

15,833,311 

39,930,941 

7,000,486 

1841 

1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1850 

2S,e64  341 
28,370,857 
23,  .119,616 
29,979,401 
31,3.52,38-2 
81,293,190 
36,764,5.51 
37.441,373 
37,07!, 516 
34,131,1174 

32,2.52.628 
36,675,667 
37,335,911 
40,293.393 
41,363,7711 
44,193,433 
46.71li.344 
46,314  821 
48,734,789 
511,024.688 

2,041,678 
1,928.847 
2,246.569 
2,547  934 
2,589.977 
2.579,497 
2.951, 2ll6 
3,079,198 
2,919,691 
8,233  372 

2,512,960 
2,277.970 
2,097,717 
2,103,715 
2,198,592 
2,469,135 
2,683.7(11 
3,323,085 
2  986,979 
3,044.7.58 

1,131.450 
1,186,104 
1,1113  268 
•1,0.58,243 
1,014,1114 
1,080  754 
1,561.629 
1,574,068 
1,618,384 
2  2i'4,7ii9 

21,859,37 
£0,642,333 
li,841,890 
18,864.382 
2ll,603,.525 
23,122,588 
24,106,697 
20,639,797 
22,202,450 
22  962.012 

15,769.434 
34.537,266 
14,284  646 
14,122,191 
14,624,854 

14  925.113 
16,283,298 
14515,391 
14,55.').010 

15  243,681 

42.456,862 
36,164,448 
35,851,394 
35,693,890 
37.187,186 
36,545,990 
42,097.085 
35,3117,813 
37,546,157 

6,553,922 
6,184,960 
4,815.222 
6,063.987 
e,838,s84 
6,736,131 
6,7411,316 
6,053,847 
6,136,547 

■Inland 

Revenue  C 

Office,  Broa 

i  Street,  Fe 

bruary  1851 
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THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 
As  one  of  jour  readers  requests  information  re- 
spccting  garden  allotmenta,  I  send  the  following  rules 
and  remarks,  which  I  hope  may  be  generally  useful,  as 
they  are  the  result  of  much  observation  and  expe- 
rieiice.  The  allotments  for  which  these  rules  were 
more  particularly  drawn  up,  have  answered  well, 
though  the  land  was  by  no  means  so  suitable  as 
desired,  being  wet,  strong,  and  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, and  too  far  from  the  dwelling  places  of 
the  labourers.  It  was,  however,  well  under  drained 
without  any  charge  to  the  allotment  tenants.  It  has 
tieen  let  free  of  assessments,  chiefly  in  portions  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  at  the  rate  of  40s.  per  acre  on 
an  average,  but  varying  in  price  according  to  quality 
ana  situation.  From  being  unkind  and  unproductive 
Jana,  it  has  become  moderately  kind  working  and  very 
productive  soil,  producing  two,  three,  or  four  times  as 
Tik»V^  u  ",""1'°  Pi-oduce  while  in  the  farmers'  hands. 
n^  T  i"*  °f  '^'^  ^^'"'^  '''°d  in  that  country,  it 
used  to  produce  only  two  light  crops  in  three  years, 


being  summer  fallowed  every  third  year.  Now,  the 
best  cultivators  get  one  or  two  good  crops  every  year 
and  all  might  do  so  if  they  would  sow  all  their  crops  in 
rows  and  hoe  them  repeatedly.  Here  the  tradesmen 
have  frequently  proved  to  be  the  best  cultivators,  pro- 
bably m_  consequence  of  the  distance  from  the  habita- 
tions being  less  toilsome  to  them  than  to  the  agricultural 
labourers,  who  too  often  have  to  walk  far  to  and  from 
their  work  ;  besides  which,  the  latter  are  more  disposed 
to  pursue  the  old  practices  of  the  farmers,  while  the 
tradesmen  try  new  and  better  ways.  The  farmers  have 
very  commonly  been  unfavourable  to  the  allotment 
system  ;  thinking  that  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  "arden 
was  so  much  abstracted  from  his  day's  work.  But 
whe^e  the  quantity  has  not  been  more  than  a  fourth,  a 
sixth,  or  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  the  land  dry  and  lioht 
and  near  to  the  cottage  of  ihe  labourer,  whose  wife  and 
children  assisted  in  its  cultivation,  and  the  rent  reason- 
able, the  result  has  almost  invariably  been  satisfactory. 
Alltjtments  have  greatly  improved  the  moral  character 
ol  the  labourers,  and  .alleviated  the  parishes.  H. 


Rules  of  ihe  Society  for  Aiding  ihe  Labouring  Classes  in, 
Tliirsk  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

I.  That  a  society  be  now  established  under  the  desig- 
nation of  a  "  Society  for  aiding  the  Labouring  Classes 
in  Thirsk  and  its  neighbourhood." 

II.  That  the  principles  on  which  such  soeiety  shali 
be  formed  shall  be  the  following  : 

1.  That  of  encouraging  and  promoting  the  exercise 
of  foresight,  prudence,  and  industry  in  the  working 
classes,  towards  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
their  families  in  comfort  and  respectability. 

2.  That  of  avoiding  any  interruption  of  the  relations 
and  responsibilities  which  mutually  belong  to,  or  exist 
between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  and  the 
working  classes. 

3.  That  of  discouraging  and  avoiding  all  application 
of  the  proceedings,  so  as  to  make  them  bear  upon  any 
questions  which  may  occupy  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  view  to  legislative  enactments. 

III.  That  in  accordance  with  these  principles  the 
objects  of  the  society  be  : 

J.  To  obtain  allotments  of  land  in  such  townships  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  it  may  be  practicable,  to  be  let  to 
the  working  classes  of  industrious  habits,  and  to  be 
cultivated  solely  by  the  spade. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  increase  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment in  the  district,  by  circulating  practical  informa- 
tion  with  reference  to  spade  husbandry  and  other 
manual  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil. 

3.  And  to  encourage  amongst  the  poor,  by  other 
means,  habits  of  self-support,  or  dependance  on  their 
own  exertions. 

That  local  committees  be  formed  in  any  townships 
where  it  may  be  practicable,  or  where  no  allotments  of 
land  are  already  granted  to  the  poor,  consisting  of  the 
clergyman  and  two  or  more  members.  That  the  busi- 
ness of  such  local  committees  shall  be  : 

1.  To  endeavour  to  obtain,  from  the  resident  or  other 
landed  proprietors,  a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
allotments  ;  but  that  unless  requested  to  take  the 
management  of  such  allotments  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, they  do  in  no  case  take  such  management  upon 
them  without  the  consent  of  the  general  committee. 

2.  That  such  local  committees  shall  be  the  medium 
of  circulatmg  information  with  reference  to  spade  hus- 
bandry, or  other  similar  means  of  increasing  employ- 
ment in  the  district. 

That  the  committee  of  management  may,  where  any 
landed  proprietors  decline  to  grant  any  land  for  allot- 
ments, or  object  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  trouble 
occasioned  thereby,  take  any  land  in  such  townships 
as  may  seem  to  them  desirable,  and  re-let  the  same 
to  the  labouring  classes,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  local  committees. 

That   a    meeting    be   held   annually  to    audit    the 
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^^UDts,  to  elect  the  officers  and  committee  for  the 
following  year,  and  to  amend  or  form  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  society. 

In  in^itirg  public  attention  to  the  principles  and  objects  of 
the  society,  as  detailed  in  the  previous  resolutions,  the  com- 
mittee consider  that  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  garden  allotments,  it  may  be  useful  to 
add  the  followin;;:  extracts  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Cummuns  on  allotments  of  land  to  the  labouring 
poor,  presented  to  the  House  on  the  6th  of  July,  1843 ;  and 
TThich  clearly  points  out  several  important  points  to  be  kept  in 
Tiew  in  forminff  such  allotments,  and  forcibly  exhibits  the 
value  and  importa  ce  of  this  means  of  assisting  the  indus- 
trious labourer.  "  Your  committee  have  received  much  evi- 
dence about  ttie  arrangements  and  regulations  under  which  the 
allotment  system  has  Deen  conducted,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  followine:  are  thosi  under  which  it  may  be 
most  advantageously  carried  on." 

1.  "As  it  is  desirable  that  the  profits  of  the  allotment  should 
be  viewed  by  the  bolder  of  it  in  the  light  of  an  aid,  and  not  of 
a  substitute  for  bis  ordinary  income  accruing  from  wages,  and 
that  they  should  not  become  an  indui'ement  to  neglect  his 
usual  paid  labour,  the  allotment  should  be  of  no  greater  ex- 
tent than  can  he  cultivated  during  the  leisure  moments  of  the 
labourer  and  bis  family.  The  exact  si2e  which  would  meet 
this  condition  must  of  course  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  family,  and  their 
leisure  time  ;  but  one  quarter  of  an  acre  is  the  size  usually 
adopted,  and  best  suited  to  the  average  of  ca=es," 

2.  "  The  allotment  should  also  be  near  the  dwelling  of  its 
occupier  ;  much  of  its  benefit  depends  upon  the  facility  aifv>rded 
to  the  man,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  of  devoting  spare 
moments  to  the  care  of  their  ground,  and  being  able  to  visit  it 
frequently  without  fatigue." 

3.  '*  Though  the  land  will  yield  larger  profits  under  this 
mode  of  cultivation  than  under  the  tjsual  method  of  tillage,  the 
proprietor  who  wishes  to  benefit  the  poor  man,  should  not 
exact  more  rent  than  he  could  expect  to  receive  if  he  let  it  out 
to  he  farmed  in  the  ordinary  way." 

4.  *'  Tithes,  parochial  rates,  taxes,  and  other  charges,  should 
be  included  in  the  rent,  and  paid  by  the  owner,  and  not  by  the 
occupier,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  trouble  in  the  collection,  of 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  arrears,  and  of  guarding  the 
tenant  against  frequent  and  sudden  demands  for  paiments 
•which  he  might  not  be  prepared  to  meet." 

"Therults  adopted  in  places  where  the  allotment  system 
has  been  most  successful,  have  insisted  upon  spade  eiiuure, 
have  forbidden  all  underletting  and  working  on  Sunday,  and 
have  required  that  all  causes  of  forfeiture— viz.,  non-payment 
of  rent,  gross  misconduct,  or  wilful  neglect  of  the  land,  should 
be  embodied  in  the  agreement  signed  bj  the  tenant.  (See  Rules.) 
The  rotation  of  crops  has  sometimes  been  enjoined  in  the  rules  ; 
but  that  is  a  matter  which  may  well  be  left  to  the  discretion  and 
experience  of  ttie  cultivator.  Under  these  arrangements,  the 
sjstemof  garden  allotments  has  proved  an  unmixed  good.  It 
has  mcreased  the  produce,  and  enlarged  the  ceneral  stock  of 
labour  to  be  expended  on  the  soil.  It  has  enabled  the  labouring 
man  to  turn  his  leisure  moments  to  profitable  account,  in 
raising  wholesome  food  for  his  family,  a  rood  of  land  frequently 
producing  Vegetables  enough  for  six  months'  consumption.  It 
has  also  supplied  sound  industrial  training  for  the  children 
under  their  parents'  eye." 

"  Many  striking  instances  have  been  stated  to  your  committee, 
where  the  possession  of  an  allotment  has  been  the  means  of 
reclaiming  the  criminal,  reforming  the  dissolute,  and  of 
changing  the  whole  moral  character  and  conduct.  It  appears 
that  the  holding  of  Lind  directly  from  the  landlord  raises  the 
position  of  the  working  man  in  his  own  estin;ation,  and  gives 
him  afeeiing  of  iodependence  and  self-respect.  It  gives  him  a 
stake  in  the  country,  and  places  him  in  the  class  which  has 
something  to  luse — it  gives  him  something  which  he  may  call 
his  own  ;  and  as  its  value  depends  upon  his  own  exertions,  it 
prompts  him  to  the  exercise  of  self-ci'ntrol,  and  leads  him  to 
look  on  from  the  present  towards  the  future.  It  furnishes  bim 
with  an  interest  iu  life,  to  stimulate  his  faculties,  to  occupy  bis 
mind,  and  to  inspire  him  with  hope  ;  and  it  becomes  a  powerful 
inducement  to  abstain  from  many  of  those  offences  which 
would  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  this  valued  possession.  Mr. 
Martin  stated  '  that  of  3000  heads  of  families  ho'ding  allotments 
in  Kent,  not  one  was  committed  for  any  offence  during  the 
years  1811  and  18-12  ;  that  in  the  parish  of  Hadlow  there  were 
35  commi  ments  in  1S35.  The  allotment  systeiu  was  introduced 
in  1836,  and  iu  the  following  year,  1837,  the  commitments  were 
reduceii  to  oiie.'  Since  that  we  ha^ehud,  among  the  teo.ants 
of  the  Society,  about  15  of  those  who  were  in  prison  in  1835, 
and  there  has  been  no  cause  of  complaint  against  them  since 
we  have  had  them.  Since  the  year  1837,  there  has  been  but 
one  commitment  from  among  the  holders  of  allotments." 

"It  does  not  appear  to  your  committee  that  these  important 
benefits  are  purchased  at  the  expense  of  any  other  interest. 
All  the  witnesses  were  unanimous  as  to  the  punctuality  with 
■which  the  rents  of  those  allotments  which  are  under  proper 
management  are  paid,  and  no  more  trouble  seems  to  have  been 
involved  in  collecting  these  than  any  other  rents  ;  frequently 
indeed,  there  is  less.  Numerous  instances  have  been  mentioned 
where  the  produce  of  the  allotment  has  been  effectual  in  keeping 
men  from  apphing  for  parochial  reliet  ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  a  practice  which  diminisbes  the  poverty  of  the 
labouring  class,  and  promotes  their  good  conduct,  cannot  but 
be  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large.  It  has  likewise  had  a 
peculiarly  good  effect  upon  the  relations  between  the  landowner 
and  his  cottage  tenants;  increasing  his  acquaintance  and 
interest  in  their  circumstances,  and  exciting  in  them  more 
thankfulness  and  respect." 


Regulations  for  Field  Garden  Allotbients, 
The  Comu.ittee  of  the  Thirsk  Society  subfpit  the  following 
rules,  as  those  which  may  be  advantageously  adopted, 

1.  The  rent  (which  shall  include  repairs  of  fences,  parochial 
anti  other  charges),  to  he  paid  by  half  yearly  instalments,  on 
the  Monday  preceding  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas,  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening  at 

2.  No  occupier  to  under-let  his  allotment. 

3.  The  allorment  to  he  cultivated  solely  by  the  spade,  to  be 
sufficiently  manured,  and  to  be  kept  strictly  clear  from  weeds. 

4.  No  occupier  to  trespass  upon  another's  allotment,  and  any 
damage  done  by  the  children  to  the  crops  of  others  to  be  made 
good  by  the  parent. 

5.  If  any  occupier  be  a  drunkard,  or  in  the  practice  of  fre- 
quenting public  houses,  or  be  quarrelsime,  or  use  profane 
language,  and  shall  pet  sist  in  such  habits  (after  having  been 
reproved),  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  rent  his  allot- 
ment after  the  end  of  the  year. 

6.  If  any  occupier  shall  neglect  his  land,  or  be  proved  guilty 
of  dishonesty,  or  of  any  other  notorious  immorality  or  offence 
against  the  laws,  or  continue  after  admonition  to  work  in  his 
allotment  on  a  Sunday,  or  be  guilty  of  a  wilful  breach  of  any  of 
these  rules,  the  landlord  (or  Committee)  shall  have  lull  power, 
and  without  an.v  l.-gal  process  or  other  formal  proceedings,  to 
re-enter  immediately  and  take  possession  of  the  land,  with  the 
crops  growing  thereon.  The  balance,  if  any  in  lavour  of  the 
tenant,  being  paid  to  him. 

7.  The  tenants  to  keep  the  path  or  road  adjoining  their  allot- 
ments in  good  order. 

S.  Any  occupier  shall  be  at  liberty  to  relinquish  his  allotment, 
on  giving  sis  weeks'  notice,  and  his  crops  shall  be  valued  to, 
and  paid  for  by  the  new  tenant. 

9.  Any  disputes  that  may  arise  with  any  of  the  occupiers, 
respecting  their  allotments,  to  be  decided  by  the  landlord  (or 
committee),  and -his' (or  their}  deoiaion  to  be  tinal  and  binding. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Eggs. — The  following  is  a  curious  fact :  A  Cochin 
China  hen,  purchased  from  Mr.  Nolan,  of  Dublin,  laid 
several  times  from  the  perch  after  retiring  to  roost.  I 
saw  her  do  this  twice,  and  early  the  next  day  found 
what  I  thought  was  her  egg  in  a  nest.  To  make  sure 
of  her  eggs,  I  have  locked  her  alone  into  a  house  with 
no  perch,  and  last  Saturday  1  found  in  the  morning  two 
eggs,  one  perfect,  the  other  not  quite,  but  almost  shell- 
less— what  is  called  here  a  flax-egg  (I  suppose  flaccid), 
but  of  full  size.  These  two  eggs  must  have  been  laid 
within  12  hours  of  each  other.  Another  hen,  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Nolan,  laid  11  eggs  in  as  many  days, 
and  weighed  before  sitting,  which  she  is  now  doing, 
61  lbs.  I  would  desire  to  correct  a  mistake  of  Mr. 
Dixon's,  namely  that  each  hen  always  invariably  lays 
the  same  shaped  eggs.  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the 
case  ;  so  much  the  contrary  in  some  instances  as  to  be 
quite  puzzled  in  seeking  to  distinguish  the  eggs  of  hens 
which  I  thought  I  knew  well.  One  in  particular  I  put 
out  to  a  poor  woman  to  keep,  with  a  cock  and  one 
other  hen,  which  latter  laid  white  eggs,  the  former 
buff".  In  three  successive  days  the  buff  eggs  were  of 
three  diS'erent  shapes,  one  day  nearly  round,  the  next 
very  obtuse  at  both  ends,  the  third  a  handsome  oval, 
nearly  the  same  each  end.  It  was  a  lone  cottage,  with 
no  other  fowls,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
A.  T.  C.  C. 

Chaff  and  Turnip  Cutter.— Oa  visiting  a  farm  the 
other  day,  I  saw  a  great  many  store  cattle  feeding 
upon  straw  and  Vetches,  chaffed  together,  which  they 
devoured  with  great  avidity.  It  has  since  struck  me, 
that  if  we  could  get  a  machine  which  should  constitute 
in  itself  a  chaff'  and  Turnip  cutter,  whose  operations 
should  take  eff'eet  at  one  and  the  same  time — the  chaff' 
and  Turnip  slice  passing  through  rollers,  to  bruise 
the  Turnips,  and  so  moisten  and  blend  them  together 
(something  like  the  operation  of  a  furze- cutter  and 
bruiser),  we  should  be  imitating  our  summer  feeding 
upon  which  cattle  thrive  so  much,  and  also  use  our 
straw  with  move  economy.  J.  Hood,  Closglass. 

Cooper's  Rye-grass.— In  answer  to  "  Enquirer  "  for 
Cooper's  Rye-grass,  there  is  no  such  plant.  The  en- 
quirer probably  means  Cooper's  Rye,  a  very  early, 
hardy,  productive,  and  excellent  variety  of  Rye,  which 
is  cultivated  and  sold  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  Ardleigh, 
Wick,  Colchester,  Essex,  as  well  as  by  many  other 
good  Essex  farmers  and  elsewhere.  There  is  no  such 
plant  as  Rye-grass  at  all,  of  any  denomination.  There 
is  a  Grass  called  Lolium,  of  which  there  are  several 
species  and  many  varieties,  currently  sown  in  most 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  either  by  itself  or  with  various 
Clovers,  for  hay ;  as  well  the  plant  as  its  name  were 
introduced  into  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  with  many 
other  names,  tools,  and  practices,  from  the  nearest  parts 
of  France  to  these  coasts.  In  France  it  is  called  lordie, 
and  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  it  is  called  Hever,  Ever,  or 
Iver,  and  also  dropping  the  inilial  I  and  v  is  called 
Ray,  and  Ray-grass,  through  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  Rye-grass.  It  has  no 
resemblance  nor  affinity  to  Rye.  It  is  believed  that 
Mr.  Cooper  does  not  profess  to  sell  any  variety  of 
Lolium  of  peculiar  eailiuess  or  excellence.   W.  P.  T. 

Drill  Husbandry In  your  Paper  of  June  15th,  there 

are  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Rawstorne  en  the  drill 
system  of  husbandry,  and  on  the  small  extent  to  which 
it  is  used  in  the  Lothians.  There  is  a  very  general 
opinion  in  this  district  (East  Lothian),  that  unless  where 
annual  weeds  are  very  bad,  the  crops  are  greater  when 
sown  broadcast  than  when  drilled,  and  this  even  when 
the  after  culture,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  la,id  by 
Mr.  Rawstorne,  is  fully  carried  out.  There  is  no 
machine  in  use  for  effecting  this  after  culture,  and  hand- 
hoeing  is  the  only  resource.  An  experienced  farmer, 
who  drills  a  great  deal,  but  hoes  only  where  annual 
weeds  abound,  told  me  lately  that  he  had  repeatedly 
hoed  small  pieces  in  fields  which  were  not  hoed  all  over, 
and  that  he  never  knew  the  crop  any  the  better  for  it. 
Mr.  Rawstorne  says  that  there  was  only  one  drill 
machine  shown  at  Edinburgh  in  18-17,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Garrett's.  If  Mr.  Rawstorne  was  present  at  the  show 
he  must  have  forgotten  to  look  at  the  drills,  for  there 
were  at  least  half  a  dozen,  and  one  amongst  them  which 
the  judges  preferred  to  Messrs.  Garrett's,  as  they 
showed  by  adjudging  it  the  prize.  It  was  made  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Hunter,  Samuelston,  Haddington, 
and  was  preferred  on  account  of  its  extreme  simplicity, 
being  exceedingly  light,  sowing  si.-c  drills  at  a  time,  and 
drawn  by  one  horse.  The  great  drawback  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Scotchman,  to  most  of  the  English  machines,  and 
to  Messrs.  Garrett's  amongst  the  rest,  is  their  weight 
and  complication.  He  thinks  that  the  naaehines  of  his 
own  country  are  in  general  equally  efSeient,  while  they 
are  simpler,  lighter,  and  can  be  wrought  with  fewer 
hands  and  fewer  horses.  There  is,  however,  a  want  of 
a  good  and  simple  (and  cheap)  horse  hoe,  and  Messrs, 
Garrett's  may  possibly  come  into  use  for  want  of  a 
better.  A  Lothian  Farmer,  Dodiidge  by  Ford. 

Applieationof  Manure.— It  admits  of  no  dispute  that 
the  fertility  of  alluvial  soils,  better  grounds,  and  of  all 
lowlands,  arises  from  the  quantity  of  materials  that 
have  been  carried  from  the  higher  localities  and 
deposited  on  the  flats,  and  more  chiefly  from  the  very 
minute  reduction  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  intimate 
relationship  in  which  they  are  placed  to  each  other. 
This  allows  the  development  of  chemical  action,  which 
takes  place  only  between  the  ultimate  elements  of 
matter,  and  at  insensible  distances.  The  general 
fertility  of  all  loamy  soils  arises  from  the  combination 
of  the  elements  rather  than  the  quantity  or  quality  in 


any  particular  form  or  existence.  Judging  from  the 
above  natural  appearances,  I  often  think  that  manures 
should  be  mixeiJ  with  the  soil  in  the  most  minute  pos- 
sible manner,  and  since  a  chemical  combination  of  ele- 
ments  exceeds  human  power  to  perform,  the  mechanical 
mixture  must  be  done  as  perfectly  as  possible,  in  order 
to  supply  its  place.  In  this  way  a  farm-yard  should  be 
mixed  with  the  soil,  by  repeated  workings  of  the  land 
by  Finlayson's  harrow,  after  the  winter  ploughing  of 
7  or  8  inches  in  depth  ;  and,  iu  order  to  facilitate  this 
process,  the  straw  for  Utter  should  be  cut  into  short 
length  by  the  knives  of  the  cutting  machinery,  which 
will  allow  the  mixing  of  the  straw  with  the  soil  along 
with  the  solid  faices  of  the  animals.  A  mass  of  dung  laiti 
in  the  hollow  of  drills  exerts  no  influence  on  the  land  | 
any  chemical  action  is  wholly  between  the  materials  of 
the  dung,  as  new  combinations  between  bodies  are 
inversely  as  their  masses,  or  directly  as  the  surfaces 
they  present.  The  land  and  the  dung  are  in  masses, 
and  thence  is  only  the  attraction  of  adhesion.  Intimate 
contact  and  minute  adherence  are  essentially  necessary 
for  the  affinity  of  composition.  The  land  and  dung 
being  mixed  in  this  way,  the  drills  will  be  very  conve- 
niently formed  by  one  furrow  of  the  common  plough, 
moveii  as  deeply  as  the  power  of  two  horses  will  admit. 
The  soil  will  be  full  of  moisture,  having  been  wholly 
wrought  by  the  grubber,  and  never  turneii  up  as  by  the 
plough  to  the  exposure  of  drought.  On  the  quantity  of 
moisture  in  the  land  the  safety  of  the  Turnip  crop 
altogether  depends.  J.  D. 

Thick  or  thin  sown  IVheal :  July  4.— It  is  only  just 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkins  to  say,  thit  about  5  acres  of 
my  Wheat  are  laid  this  morning  by  the  heavy  rains. 
I  think  they  would  not  have  been  if  sown  with  4  peeks 
instead  of  6.  As  the  other  75  acres  are  still  a  standing 
crop,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  6  pecks  does  not 
advantage  me  much  more  than  injure  me.  I  should  say 
decidedly  so.  Still  much  depends  upon  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances,  particularly  whether  a  wet  or  dry 
summer,  also  whether  a  favourable  or  unfavourable 
seed  time.  I  presume  much  of  the  5  acres  laid  will  rise 
again  when  the  rain  ceases  and  a  drying  time  ensues. 
iMost  of  my  Wheats  are  5  feet  high,  some  more.  One 
thing  is  quite  certain,  the  richer  our  land  the  greater 
the  necessity  for  thin  sowing.  Woe  be  to  those  who  in 
addition  to  thick  sowing  have  a  rank  undercrop  of 
unhoed  weeds.  What  chance  has  such  land  of  drying  1 
J.  J.  Mechi. 

Tenant  ri^Ai.— Referring  to  your  article  In  a  late 
Gazette,  conveying  some  remarks  on  the  Tenant  Com- 
pensation Bill  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Pusey,  I  must 
observe  that  that  gentleman  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  tenant  farmers  for  his  efforts  to  obtain  for  them  a 
legalised  "compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments." Admitting  the  difficulty  of  legislating  on  the 
subject,  it  is  something  that  public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  important  subject.  At  the  same  time 
any  enactment  will  be  valueless  unless  accompanied 
with  a  rider  or  clause  that  will  stultify  and  make  illegal 
all  special  covenants  and  conditions  as  between  landloriJ 
and  tenant  in  the  taking  and  letting  of  land.  And  per- 
haps this  would  be  the  best  way  of  settling  this  much 
vexed  question,  by  enacting  the  abolition  of  all  cove- 
nants and  restiictions,  and  establishing  the  settlement 
of  dilapidation  and  improvement,  as  it  now  is  settled  by 
competent  valuers  and  arbitration.  Custom  would  soon 
establish  a  "  tenant  right "  that  would  do  justice  to  both 
landlord  and  tenant,  giving  the  latter  such  compensa- 
tion only  as  the  merits  of  his  claim  demanded  ;  while 
the  landlord  would  have  the  benefit  of  all  proved  dilapi- 
dations and  waste.  Believing  this  plan,  if  properly 
carried  out,  v/ould  be  the  means  of  encouraging  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  I  venture  to  present  jou  with  it. 
J.  Jephson  Rowley,  Rowthorne,  July  2. 

ROYAL  AaEICnLTnRA.L   SOCIETY  OF  ENOLAND, 
[Resumed ffom  page  i29.) 

Discussion. — "  A  Water-meadow  is  the  triumph  of 
agricultural  art,  changing  as  it  does  the  very  seasons  5 
but  though  our  rustic  forefathers  so  long  since  mastered 
the  result,  the  mode  of  the  water's  action  has  been  left 
a  mystery." — Mr.  Pusey,  Journal  x.,  462. 

Sir  John  Johnsione  inquired  of  Professor  Sewell  what 
results  on  the  subject  of  water  for  cattle  had  become 
known  to  him  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  Prof. 
Sewell  believed  that  cattle  generally  preferred  soft  to 
hard  water,  and  would  drink  from  ponds  and  ditches 
rather  than  from  springs.  He  thought  the  temperature 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  he  knew  a  brewer  who 
had  lUO  horses,  and  who  for  30  years  had  allowed  them, 
whenever  at  home  from  work,  to  drink  as  much  as  they 
pleased  of  the  New  River  water  kept  at  a  blood-heat  3 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  animals  were  maintained 
in  perfect  health  and  strength,  having  no  spasmodie 
affections  of  the  bowels,  no  chilis,  no  staring  coats. 
Colonel  Challoner  had  remarked  that  horses  and 
cows  preferred  a  pond  into  which  dung-water  had 
run  The  Earl  of  Chichester  had  observed  the 
same  preference  given  for  such  water  by  cattle, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  by  sheep.  Dr.  Calvert 
had  noticed  that  oxen  preferred  water  m  troughs  to 
that  in  the  clearest  springs.  The  Duke  of  Ricnmond 
remarked,  that  water  given  to  race-horses  in  the  stable, 
liad  always  the  chill  taken  off  it.  Sir  John  Johnstone, 
in  reverting  to  the  subject  of  hardness,  referred  to  the 
softening  of  water  by  boiling,  as  in  the  well-ku()wn  case 
of  water  for  tea,  and  inquired  whether  the  whole  ot  the 
15  or  16  degrees  of  hardness  occasioned  by  the  carbo- 
nate of  Ume  was  removed  by  that  action.    Prof.  Way 
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stated  that  the  deposition  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  did 
not  talie  place  at  once,  on  the  application  of  heat.   Prof. 
Clark  considered  IJ  or  2J  hours'  boiling  to  be  required 
io  effect  that  object.     The  Rev.  T.  Cator  referred  to 
the  use  of  soda  in  softening  water,  which  Prof.  Way 
observed  was  adopted  on  account  of  its  being  cheaper 
■than  soap.     Mr.  Raymond  Barker  alluded  to  the  effect 
of  toasted  bread  in  softening  water.     He  had  a  few  days 
ago  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  confirmation  of  what 
had  been  stated,  of  the  predilection  of  cattle  for  impure 
■water,  by  seeing   them  turn   away  from   fresh  water 
<drawn  for  them  out  of  a  well,  and  seek  the  mud-water 
collected  in  little  pools  in  the  meadow  where  they  were 
pastured.     He  believed  that  cattle  were  generally  in- 
disposed to  drink  hard  pure  water. — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P., 
then  favoured  the  meeting  with  his  views  on  the  action 
of    water    in    connection   with    the    beneficial   effects 
attsndmg  the  irrigation  of  land.     He  doubted  whether, 
in   the    present   state  of  our   knowledge,  it  could   be 
admitted  as  a  general  axiom  that  hard  water  was  good 
lor  irrigation,  and  soft  water,  on  the  contrary,  prejudi- 
cial.    In  Devonshire,  the  criterion  by  which  practical 
workers  in  water  meadows  were  guided  in  their  judg- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  water  most  suitable  for  their 
operations,  was  that  of  a  certain  warm,  soft,  and  oily 
sensation  it  communicated  to  the  touch,  when  a  portion 
of  it  was  held  and  examined  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
the  absence  of  such  a  quality  indicating,  in  their  opinion, 
a  water  unsuitable  for  irrigation.    He  knew,  as  a  fact, 
that  when  hme  existed  in  any  water  in  such  excess  as  to 
give  to  it  petrifying  properties,  such  water  was  considered 
by  practical  men  as  decidedly  unfit  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses. He  accordingly  much  doubted  whether  hard  water 
'Was  the  only  water  fit  for  irrigation.     He  trusted  that 
water-meadows  would  not  be  confined  to  the  limestone 
districts  ;  for  in  those  geological  districts  of  the  ■n-estof 
England,  where  irrigation  had  been  so  long  and  success- 
fully practised,  lime  was  absent,  and  had  therefore  to  be 
brought  on  the  land  from  other  districts,  as  required 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation ;  the  water  being  in  con- 
sequence naturally  soft.     He  considered  that  water  in 
general  become   softened  by  remaining  some  time  in 
ponds.     In  the  hilly  districts  of  Devonshire,  the  water 
of  the  small  streams  running  down  the  declivities  was 
found  to  improve  in  its  irrigatmg  qualities.     Again  :  it 
had  been  found  that  water  running  over  peaty  soil  was 
prejudicial  to   it ;    but  that   the  same  water   filtermg 
through  such  land  into  the  drains  was  advantageous  to  it, 
probably  from  carrying  off  the  peaty  matter  ;  and  by 
such  percolation  it  became  soft,  and  adapted  for  irriga- 
tion.    He  simply  wished  to  express  an  opinion  formed 
on  the  facts  which  had  from  time  to  time  come  before 
him  on  this  subject,  that  it  would,  in  the  present  state 
of  their  knowledge,  be  unsafe  to  assume  the  exclusive  use 
■of  hard  water  in  irrigation  as  an  essential  condition.     In 
his  paper  on   the    Devonshire   water-meadows,  in  the 
Society's  Journal,  he  had  only  mentioned  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  that  part  of  the  country  on  this  subject ;  he 
thought  they  were  still   ignorant    on   many  important 
points  in  connection  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  irri- 
gation, and  he  trusted  that  the  practical  inspection  of 
the  catch  and  water-meadows  of   Sir  Thomas  Acland 
and  Mr.  George  Turner,  at  the  Exeter  Meeting,  and  the 
chemical  analyses  of  the  waters  to  be  made  by  Prof. 
Way,  would  tend  to  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  and  conditions  of  irrigation. — The  Rev.  Thos. 
Cator  considered  that  the  soil  itself  had  much  to  do  with 
the  results  of  irrigation. — Mr.  Almack  fully  agreed  with 
the  opinions  expressed  both  by  Mr.  Pusey  and  Prof.  Way. 
He  thought  that  time  would  prove  each  of  them  to  be 
correct  in  his  views,  when  the  particular  conditions  of 
each  case  were  duly  limited  by  further  experience.    He 
considered  snow  as  the  best  exemplification  of  the  bene- 
ficial action   of  water  containing   ammonia,  and  pos- 
sessing chemical  qualities  from  other  impregnation,  in 
addition  to  the  influence  exerted  by  its  peculiar  me- 
chanical structure.— Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  was  glad  to  find 
from  Prof.  Way  that  this  subject,  of  the  economical 
employment  of  water,  was  to  be  pursued  by  him  still 
further,   especially  in  reference  to    pomts   connected 
with  agricultural  operations.     He  did  not  think  that 
animals    generally   preferred    muddy   to   clear   marly 
water  from   clean   wells,   although  they  might  prefer 
it,   after   it   had   been   drawn   and    stood    some   time, 
t«   the   same   water   in  its   cold    fresh    state    as    ob- 
tained   immediately  from   the   well.      The    cattle    on 
one  of  his  farms  had  so  great  a  predilection  for  the  drain- 
age water  from  sand  and  gravel,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
-^ence  off  the  mouth  of    the  drain  whence  the  water 
issued  in  order  to  restrain  them.     He  thought  farmers 
ought  not  to  allow  the  runnings  from  their  farm-yards 
to  get  into  their  ponds.     He  could  fully  confirm  the 
views  of  Mr.  Pusey.    A  curious  circumstance  had  come 
■within  his  observation  in  reference  to  drainage  water. 
He  had  cut  a  drain  in  his  land   1  furlong  in  le°ngth  and 
from  8  to  12  feet  in  depth  through  sand  and  gravel,  and 
veins  of  clay,  and  which  yielded  3  gallons  of  drainage- 
water  per  minute.     When    the    hot   weather    set    in, 
a  most  obnoxious  odour  proceeded   from    this    drain, 
and    there    was   found,    on    exammation,    an    accu- 
mulation   of     several     cart-loads    of     a    congealed 
gelatinous-looking    substance,   of  an  ochreous    colour, 
and  in  substance  resembling  fresh  animal  liver.     On 
revisiting  the  place  a  fortnight  ago,   the  whole  mass 
of  corruption   had   vanished,   and   only  a  few  insects 
were  to  be  found  in  its  place.— Mr.  Rowlandson  made 
some   observations  on  the   soap-test   process   of   Pro- 
♦!!f  f      1^- ,  ^^  thought  it  a  very  simple  and  useful 
»hL  7     •     ''"''ness  of  water  'in  all  cases  excepting 
wuen  (as  m  the  water  of  the  Dolomitic  districts)  the 


bi-carbonate  of  magnesia  was  present  ;  whenever  the 
hardness  arose  from  magnesia  he  believed  the  soap-test 
would  fail  to  indicate  its  degree,  or  rather,  it  would 
give  a  false  indication  of  its  amount  ;  which  might  mis- 
lead, unless  other  tests  were  conjoined  with  the  soap- 
test,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  this  occurrence. 
— Professor  Way  was  aware  that  Professor  Clark's  test 
applied  only  to  certain  waters  ;  it  was  useful  from  its 
generally  applicable  and  simple  mode  of  employment  ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Rowlandson  that, 
in  cases  where  magnesia  was  suspected,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  employ  a  collateral  test,  although  the  indi- 
cation of  hardness  given  by  the  soap-test  with  magnesian 
waters  would  at  once,  by  its  unusual  amount,  show  the 
disturbance  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  some  other 
salt  than  those  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime. 
With  regard  to  the  questions  affecting  the  action  of 
water  in  irrigation,  he  had  only  to  repeat  his  diffidence 
on  the  subject,  although  he  thought  the  criterion  of 
hardness  by  which  the  Devonshire  makers  of  water- 
meadows  were  guided  might  be  fallacious,  and  that  hard 
water  might  produce  a  soft  oUy  feeling  to  the  hand  as 
well  as  soft  water.  He  had  himself  formed  the  opinion 
that  the  effects  resulting  from  irrigation  were  due  more 
to  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  water  than  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  higher  or  lower  temperature  ;  but  he  was 
sensible  how  ignorant  we  were  on  these  difficult  ques- 
tions, and  he  should  be  most  open  to  conviction,  and 
glad  to  learn  all  that  he  could  on  the  interesting  subjects 
to  which  he  had  then  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  members. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  seconded 
by  the  Earl  of  Lo>-sdaie,  the  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  then  voted  to  Professor  Way  for  his 
kindness  in  delivering  before  the  members  so  interest- 
ing a  lecture  on  that  occasion. 


A  Weekly  Council  was  held  on'  Wednesday,  the 
2()th  of  June;  present,  the  Hon.  Robert  Henry 
Clive,  M.P.,  Trustee,  in  the  Chair  ;  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
Earl  of  Chichester,  Lord  Loraine,  Sir  Thos.  Dyke 
Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Sir  Montague  Cholmeley,  Bart.,  Sir  Robert  Price, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  E.  M.  Elton,  Bart.,  Mr.  T.  Raymond 
Barker,  Mr.  John  R.  Barker,  Dr.  Calvert,  Col.  Chal- 
loner,  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  D.  Lewis,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Col. 
Morris,  Mr.  C.  E.  Overman,  Mr.  Parkins,  Mr.  Pen- 
darves,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thos.  Rowlandson,  Prof.  Sewell, 
Mr.  Shaw  (London),  BIr.  Shelley,  Prof.  Simonds,  Mr. 
Towneley,  Prof.  Way,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : 
Gard,  Richard  Sommers,  Rougemont,  Exeter 
Lidstone,  Roger,  George-street,  Plymouth 
Johnson,  James,  Chalterley  Hall  Farm,  Tunatall,  Staffs. 
Miles,  'William.  Dis's  Field,  Exeter 

Eirminsham,  William,  Thillerton,  Broadclist,  Devonshire 
Snow,  Thomas,  Franklyn.  Exeter 

The  names  of  13  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Anglo-Merino  Wool. — Mr.  Rowlandson  read  to  the 
Council  a  correspondence  he  had  recently  carried  on 
with  Mr.  Leyland  Woods,  on  the  subject  of  Anglo- 
Merino  Wool  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing  ;  and  submitted 
to  the  members  a  sample  of  that  wool.  He  stated  that 
it  retained  all  the  fineness  of  the  old  Southdown  with  a 
longer  staple,  which  was  susceptible  of  improvement 
from  carding  and  fine  combing,  and  was  sought  after 
for  the  manufacture  of  cachmere  and  other  shawls.  Its 
quality  was  good,  but  its  colour  dirty,  an  unfavourable 
circumstance,  which  prevented  the  wool  from  taking 
that  brilliant  dye  assumed  by  foreign  wools.  The  great 
object  of  his  bringing  this  subject  before  the  Council 
was,  to  inquire  whether  the  bad  colour  of  this  wool  might 
not  be  obviated  or  removed  by  judicious  management 
of  some  kind.  Unfortunately,  the  close  quality  of  the 
Southdown  wool  did  not  admit  of  that  perfect  washing 
to  which  the  more  open-fleeced  wools  could  be  subjected. 
The  sample  he  exhibited  possessed  firmness  and  staple, 
and  would  fetch  a  high  price  in  the  market ;  and  it 
would  compete  with  the  finest  foreign  wools,  it  by  any 
means  it  could  be  properly  cleansed  for  the  dyer.  An 
interesting  conversation  then  ensued  between  the  Earl 
of  Chichester,  Mr.  Shelley,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clive,  and 
Mr.  Overman,  on  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
growth  of  this  wool,  the  character  and  age  of  the  sheep 
from  which  it  had  been  obtained,  the  management  of 
the  wool,  and  its  market  price  compared  with  other 
wools. — Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  agreed  with  Mr.  Rowlandson 
on  the  importance  of  preparmg  thiswoolby  such  detergent 
means  as  would  increase  its  quality  for  the  dyer,  and  its 

market  value  as  an  article  for  the  manufacturer. Mr. 

Rowlandson  remarked  that  the  fineness  of  staple  of  this 
wool  was  adapted  only  for  the  finer  class  of  goods,  which 
were  less  in  demand  ;  it  had  every  quality  for  that  pur- 
pose, excepting  purity  of  colour  ;  and  he  feared  the  stain 
ordiscolouration,  on  account  of  which  it  thus  failed  in 
being  perfect,  was  indelible,  and  arose  from  natural 
causes,  not  from  accidental  circumstances. — Mr.  Ray- 
mond Barker  thought  that  the  colour  of  wool  was  much 
infiuenced  by  the  soil  on  which  the  sheep  were  kept.— 
Mr.  Overman  suspected  that  the  application  of  spirits  of 
tar  was  the  frequent  cause  of  the  stains  which  were  the 
subject  of  complaint.— Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  had  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  cleansing  his  wool  by  washing  it 
twice  withsoft  soap,  and  once  with  water.  He  thought 
it  very  desirable  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made 
by  the  woolstaplers  and  flockmasters,  by  which  more 
inducement  might  be  offered  for  the  production  of  supe- 
rior wools. 

Turnip- Flt.— Lieut.  Bbown,  R.N.,  exhibited  to  the 


Council  his  first  attempt  at  adapting  his  Horticultural 
Fumigator  to  agricultural  purposes.  That  httle  instru- 
ment had  long  been  known  to  horticulturists  as  a  simple, 
effectual,  and  portable  means,  by  which  volumes  of 
tobacco  or  other  fumes  could  be  thrown  in  a  cool  and 
dense  mass  on  shrubs  and  flowers,  without  injury  to 
the  most  delicate  plant ;  or,  by  which  green-houses, 
stoves,  frames,  apiaries,  houses,  ships,  or  other  enclosed 
spaces,  might  be  fumigated  in  the  most  direct  and  pre- 
cise manner.  The  successful  employment  of  that  instru- 
ment for  those  purposes  had  led  Lieut.  Brown  (who 
had  for  many  years  in  earlier  life  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  practical  farming)  to  attempt  its  adaptation  to 
field  uses,  especially  to  destroy  or  paralyze  the  ravages 
of  the  Turnip-fly,  by  fumigating  the  crop  with  the  empy. 
reumatic  smoke,  resulting  from  the  slow  burning  of 
vegetable  field  refuse.  This  instrument  was  made  for 
him  by  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  and  exhibited  in 
action  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Society's  house  to  the 
members.  It  consisted  of  a  barrow-wheel  and  shaft- 
handles,  supporting  an  iron-plate  circular  chamber, 
within  which  revolved  (by  means  of  a  strap  set  m  motion 
by  such  wheel)  an  axis  with  radiate  fan-plates,  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  revolution  of  such  axis.  The 
chamber  had  two  openings  ;  one  at  the  side,  by  which 
the  smoke  was  drawn  into  it  (through  an  upright  cylin- 
der, at  the  top  of  which  was  the  combustion  box)  by 
the  rapid  revolution  of  the  fans  ;  and  the  other  in  front, 
by  which  the  smoke  was  driven  out  through  a  pipe  or 
nozzle,  moving  on  a  hollow  ball-and-socket  joint,  and 
directed,  like  the  same  part  of  a  garden-engine,  on  any 
object  at  pleasure.  Mr.  Brown  was  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  this  first  attempt,  as  far  as  it  established,  in 
his  opinion,  the  application  of  his  principle  ;  but  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  it,  inasmuch  as  the  mechanical  adjust- 
ments for  generating  the  fumes,  and  throwing  them  out 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  with  the  requisite  rapidity, 
were  incomplete.  He  hoped,  by  the  10th  of  July,  to 
produce  a  perfect  engine  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Council.  In  the  meantime,  he  remarked,  that  smoke  of 
any  kind  was  known  to  have  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the 
fly,  and  arresting  its  ravages  on  the  Turnip  crop,  until 
the  young  plants  could  get  into  rough  leaf,  and  out  of 
danger.  The  only  practical  difficulty  consisted  in  the 
mechanical  means  of  applying  it  ;  thi=,  he  hoped,  would 
be  accomplished  when  the  engine  he  had  the  honour  to 
exhibit  to  the  members  should  be  perfected.  This  bar- 
row-fnmigator  was  wheeled  by  one  man  within  the  drills, 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour  ;  it  could  be  set  for 
any  width  or  depth,  and  employed  for  any  crop. 

Cork  Meeting. — Mi-.  Bullen,  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  informed 
the  Council,  that  the  country  meeting  of  that  Society 
would  this  year  be  held  in  the  city  of  Cork,  in  the  week 
suoceeding  the  Exeter  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England ;  and  he  invited  the  attendance 
of  the  members  and  exhibitors  who  attended  the  latter 
meeting,  to  pass  over  into  Ireland  to  the  Cork  Meeting, 
where  a  most  cordial  and  grateful  reception  would  he 
given  to  them,  for  such  an  instance  of  their  sympathy 
and  kind  interest  in  the  agriculture  of  the  sister  island, 
placed  like  that  of  England  under  the  auspices  of  a 
kindred  Royal  Society. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hapover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  July  ; 
present,  the  Marquis  of  Do'wnshire,  President,  in  the 
chair  ;  Lord  Camoys,  Lord  Bridport,  Lord  Portman, 
Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
Bart.,  Sir  Charles  Lemon  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert 
Price,  Bart.,  Colonel  Austen,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Mr.  C.  Barnett,  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Blanshard,  Mr. 
Bramston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Garrett, 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  S.  Jonas, 
Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P., 
Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  Shaw,  of  London,  Mr.  Shelley,  Prof. 
Simonds,  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.,  Jlr. 
Turner,  of  Barton,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  and  Prof.  Way.  _ 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

Morris,  Colonel  Lewis  G.  (Vice-Fresident  of  the  New  York 
Sta'e  Agricoltaral  Society,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  the  American  Institute),  Morrisania,  near 
New  York 

Ffooks,  Thomas,  Sherborne,  Dorset 

Hardy,  John,  jun..  3,  Portland-place,  London 

Snell,  Eenjam:n.  Wayton,  Devonport 

Hurd,  Thomas,  2,  Biandford-equare,  London 

RoundelJ,  Rev.  Henry,  Southemhay,  Exeter 

BuUock,  George,  East  Coker,  Somerset 

Nunn.  James  Hard/,  Pool-place,  Great  Yeldham,  Essex 

Wythis,  George,  Re'gate,  Surrey 

Amos,  Charles  Edward,  C.E.,  The  Grove,  Southwark 

Dillett,  John,  Fetticombe,  Torrington 

Durant,  Richard.  Sharpham,  Devon 

Cutler,  George  Henry,  Upton-lodge,  Torbay,  Devon. 

The  names  of  16  candidates  for  election  at  the  nest 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances.  —  Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
Monthly  Report  on  the  Accounts  and  Funds  of  the 
Society  ;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  of  June,  then  just  ended,  the  current  cash- 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  was  2435Z.  He 
explained  that  this  general  balance  included  660/.  on 
the  Exeter  Subscription  Account,  and  290/.  to  be  in- 
vested as  life  compositions  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  1483/. 
available  for  current  purposes. — Colonel  Challoner  then 
proceeded  to  inform  the  Council  that  the  cases  of  arrears 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex  had  been  gone  into,  and 
where  proceedings  bad  been  taken,  the  amounts  claimed 
had  either  been  paid  into  court,  or  at  the  office  of  the 
Society.    In  the  case  of  one  party,  however,  who  re- 
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sieted  the  elaim  in  a  court  of  law,  the  Society  obtained 
the  amount  of  their  demand  with  full  costs.  He  added, 
that  as  Boon  as  the  period  of  the  approaching  Exeter 
Meeting  was  over,  the  Finance  Committee  would  be  pre- 
pared to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  defaulters  in 
other  counties.  This  report  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Council. 

Lectuke-Room. — The  report  of  the  House  Committee 
having  been  read,  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  it 
which  had  reference  to  a  recommendation  by  the  Com- 
mittee, that  a  lecture-room  should  be  erected  on  the 
Society's  premises,  was  deferred  until  the  Committee 
were  prepared  to  submit  to  the  Council  a  working  plan 
of  the  room  proposed,  and  an  estimate  of  its  cost  of 
erection.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  then  informed 
the  Council  that,  as  their  President  at  that  time,  it  gave 
him  very  great  pleasure  to  testify  his  respect  to  the 
members,  and  to  evince  his  abiding  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Society,  by  making  a  proposition  to  the 
Council  which  he  hoped  they  would  as  readily  accept,  if 
it  should  be  deemed  advantageous  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  worthy  objects  of  the  Society,  as  it  was  most  readily 
and  cheerfully  offered  on  his  part  ;  namely,  to  avail 
themselves,  as  they  should  find  it  convenient,  of  the 
principal  apartment  in  his  family  mansion  in  Hanover- 
square,  where,  by  giving  a  day's  notice  to  his  servants, 
every  accommodation  would  at  once  be  made  for  any 
Lecture  the  Council  might  at  any  time  decide  upon,  as 
calculated  to  diffuse  scientific  and  practical  information 
on  agricultural  subjects. — On  the  motion  of  Lord 
Camoys,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shelley,  this  most  considerate 
and  handsome  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Council, 
with  an  expression  of  their  grateful  sense  of  the  kind- 
ness which  had  prompted  his  lordship  to  make  it  to 
them. 

Agricultural  Chemistry. — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  in 
submitting  to  the  Council  the  Report  of  the  Chemical 
Committee,  took  that  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
satisfaction  at  the  favourable  progress  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Way,  in  carrying  out  in  his  laboratory  the  various 
researches  connected  with  important  points  of  agricul- 
tural science  and  practice,  recommended  by  the  Com' 
mittee,  and  approved  by  the  Council. 

Veterinary  Inspection. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Chairman  of  the  Veterinary  Committee,  laid  before  the 
Council  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  along  with  the 
special  reports  made  to  them  by  Professor  Simonds,  the 
Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Society,  on  the  case  of  cows 
in  Somerselshire,  belonging  to  a  tenant  of  Lord  Port- 
man's,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  among 
the  stock  of  Mr.  Capel  Cure,  in  Essex.  These  reports 
were  referred  to  the  Journal  Committee.  Professor 
Simonds  continued  to  regard  pleuro-pneumonia  as  a 
purely  non-inflammatory  disease  at  its  commencement. 

Exeter  Meeting. — Lord  Portman  transmitted  to  the 
Council  the  following  report  from  the  General  Exeter 
Committee  :— 

1.  The  Committee  have  concluded  contract3  with  Mr.  Man- 

ning fur  the  execution  of  the  paTilion  aad  ehow-yards, 
ana  for  the  hire  of  hurdles. 

2.  They  have  concluded  a  contract  with  M.   Soyer  for  the 

Bupply  and  furnishing  of  the  pavilion  dinner,  at  the 
average  rate  of  the  contract  price  at  the  former  country 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

3.  They  have  chosen  by  lot  the  stewards  of  the  tables  in  the 

pavilion, 

4.  They  have  referred  the  invitations  to  the  high  table  to  a 

committee,  consisting  of  the  president,  the  past  president, 
and  the  president-elect. 

5.  They  have  made  a  preliminary  arrangement  for  the  toasts 

and  speakers  at  the  pavilion  dinner. 

6.  They  have  received  aijd  published  the  Secretary's  final 

report,  on  his  communication  with  the  railway  compa- 
nies, on  the  subjtctof  concessions  in  favour  of  the  So- 
ciety's Exibitors  at  the  Exeter  Meeting. 

7.  They  have  made  the  usual  application  to  her  Majesty's 

principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
for  metropolitan  police. 

8.  They  have  made  due  arrangements  for  the  various  tickets 

and  the  official  badges  required  at  the  Exeter  Meeting. 

9.  They  have  complettd  and  published  the  programme  of 

proceedings  for  the  occasion. 
This  report  having  been  adopted  by  the  Council,  a  re- 
port was  received  from  Mr.  Manning,  the  Society's 
contractor  of  works,  on  the  near  completion  of  all  the 
arrangements  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  Pavi- 
lion and  Show-yards. — Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  informed 
■  the  Council  that  he  should  proceed  to  Exeter  in  a  few 
days  from  that  date,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  his 
operations  in  the  Show-y^rd,  and  that  he  should  be  pre- 
pared, as  the  Honorary  Director  of  the  Show,  to  receive 
and  attend  to  any  instructions  the  Council  might  think 
proper  to  transmit  to  him. 

Judges. — Lord  Portman,  Chairman  of  the  Judges' 
Committee,  having  transmitted  to  the  Council  the  list  of 
Judges  recommendedjby  them  for  the  Exeter  Meeting, 
in  the  different  departments  of  Implements  and  Live 
Stock,  the  Council  adopted  that  report,  and  made  the 
appointment  accordingly  of  the  various  branches  pro- 
posed. 

Sheep-Shearing. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw  of 
London,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jonas,  the  Council  passed  the 
following  resolution  :  — 

•'  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  judges  to  see,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  certificate,  the  sheep  exhibited  at 
the  country  meetings  of  the  Society  be  fairly  and  pro- 
perly shorn  ;  and  that  the  director  of  the  show  be  re- 
quested to  take  measures  that  no  shearing  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  the  show.yard." 

Leicester  Sheep.— Mr.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  ad- 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Council,  entering  into  a  detail  of 
the  "unfair  practices  that  had  been  used  at  some  of  the 
shows  of  the  Society,  and  which  he  understood  would  be 
again  attempted  at  the  ensuing  Exeter  Meeting  ;  a  com- 
munication he  made  in  the  hope  that  the  Council  would 
order  special  instruqtions  to  be  given  to  the  judges  of 


Leicester  sheep,  to  examine  the  different  animals  shown 
in  those  classes,  before  awarding  the  prizes,  in  order  to 
disqualify  all  those  that  were  not  produced  agreeably 
with  the  printed  conditions." 

Agricultural  Implements.  —  Colonel  Challoner, 
Chairman  of  the  Implement  Committee,  presented  to 
the  Council  the  report  of  that  committee,  from  the 
various  practical  details  of  which,  connected  with  the 
stewards'  department,  the  following  two  paragraphs 
may  be  selected  for  publication,  on  account  of  the  gene- 
ral interest  felt  on  the  points  to  which  they  refer, 
namely  : 

1.  The  committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  to  the 
Council,  that  the  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Amos,  ttie  Con- 
sulting Engineer  to  the  Society,  in  the  apparatus  for  testing  the 
power  of  machinery,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  Society's 
hiring  or  purchasing  a  steam-engine  of  their  own  for  the  trials 
at  their  Country  Meeting. 

2.  The  committee  recommend  that  the  judges,  in  their 
awards  to  implements  under  the  head  of  "  Miscellaneous,"  bear 
in  mind  the  requirements  of  small  farmers. 

Colonel  Challoner  assured  the  Council  that  Mr. 
Amos's  arrangements  were  now  most  perfect.  It  had 
been  feared  that  the  necessity  of  the  Society's  being  put 
to  the  great  expense  and  inconvenience  of  having  their 
own  steam-engine  for  their  trials  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  would  prove  an  imperative  one  ; 
he,  however,  had  not  felt  that  fear  so  strongly  as  others 
had  done;  he  knew  the  principle  adopted  for  ascertaining 
what  quantity  of  power  each  machine  required  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  to  be  a  sound  one;  and  he  had  full 
confidence  that  the  zeal  and  mechanical  science  of  Mr. 
Amoswouldultimately  triumph,  as  it  had  done,  over  every 
temporary  obstacle. — Mr.  Turner,  of  Barton,  expressed 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  to  find  that  attention  was  recom- 
mended to  the  wants  of  the  small  farmer,  who  required 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  land  only  those  implements 
that  were  simple  in  their  construction  and  easy  to  be 
worked. — Colonel  Challoner  remarked,  that  being  so 
well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  county  of  Somerset, 
he  well  knew  how  much  such  implements  as  those  re- 
commended by  the  committee,  and  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Turner,  were  required  by  the  small  holders  in  the  West 
of  England  ;  and  he  should  never  rest  content  with  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Society  until  implements  on  the 
best  principle,  and  for  every  purpose  of  cultivation 
under  those  circumstances,  could  be  made  at  a  moderate 
expense  by  any  common  blacksmith  throughout  the 
country.  ^^—^ 

The  President  laid  before  the  Council  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  him  by  M.  Ce'lestiu  Chilliard,  of  Paris, 
on  his  mode  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Potato 
disease.  Lord  Rossmore  conveyed  the  Council  his  high 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  Society's  Journal.  Mr.  Nesbit, 
of  Kennington,  presented  a  copy  of  his  chart  of  the 
principal  Fossiliferous  Deposits  in  the  British  Islands, 
prepared  for  the  use  of  his  pupils.  Mr.  Layton  Cooke 
presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Referee  and  Guide  to  the 
Valuation  of  Real  Property,"  dedicated  by  him  to  the 
Society.  Mr.  Henry  Besley  presented  a  copy  of  his 
"  Hand  Book  to  Exeter,  and  to  the  Exeter  Meeting." 
The  Council  having  ordered  their  usual  thanks  to  the 
respective  authors  of  these  communications  and  presents, 
adjourned  to  the  following  Wednesday  ;  and  notice  was 
given  that,  on  the  rising  of  that  meeting,  they  should 
adjourn  (over  the  Special  Councils  to  be  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  in  Exeter)  to  their  monthly  meeting  in 
London,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  August. 


A    Word  in  Season  ,•  or,  How  the  Corn-grower  may 
yet  grow  Rich  and  his  Labourer  Hapfiy,     Addressed 
to  the  Stout  British  Farmer.     Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 
Pp.  16. 
We  ought  before  this  to  have  introduced  this  pamphlet 
to  our  readers.     It  was  introduced  to  us  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  by  its  author  : 

"  Many  a  desponding  farmer  has  published  his 
balance-sheet,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  not 
merely  a  blank  but  a  blot.  Even  the  sanguine  agri- 
culturist, with  all  his  outlay,  and  with  the  most  sensible 
and  scientific  application  of  the  soundest  principles  of 
chemistry  to  his  subject,  has  but  little  to  show  at 
present  beyond  his  fair  tilled  fields,  his  comely  home- 
stead, and  a  margin — for  profits  to  come.  Is  this  result  of 
present  prices  for  corn  inevitable  ?  I  humbly  conceive 
it  is  not,  and  I  presume,  through  you,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  your  readers  to  a  plan  by  which,  with  Wheat 
at  40s.,  the  corn-grower's  balance-sheet  may  yet  show 
an  abundant  remuneration.  The  plan  is  given  in  the 
accompanying  small  pamphlet,  which,  if  you  feel  so  dis- 
posed, you  are  liberty  to  transcribe  ;  containing,  as  it 
does,  a  reply  to  many  questions  which  I  see  with  great 
pleasure  proposed  in  your  columns.  With  regard  to 
the  accuracy  of  my  statements,  I  have  desired  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  pamphlet,  Mr.  Ridgway,  of  Piccadilly,  to 
give  my  address,  if  required,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
tested  on  the  spot." 

The  plan  detailed  in  this  tract  resembles  that  of 
Jethro  TuU,  who  by  wide  intervals  deeply  tilled  between 
his  Wheat  drills,  succeeded  in  reaping  annually  a  good 
crop  for  many  successive  years  off  the  same  land.  The 
following  long  extract  describes  the  practice  on  which 
our  author  bases  the  encouragement  which  he  offers  to 
the  agricultural  reader  : 

*' Northamptonshire,  November,  1849. 

"  My  Wheat  is  coming  up  well ;  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  the  thin  green  lines  run  so  evenly  and 
regularly  that  they  seem  to  blend  together  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  is  more  striking  from  the  broad  intervals 
that  separate  the  narrow  lands,  and   mark  out  the 


growing  crop  into  rows  of  three.  Mark  these  intervals 
well ;  because  it  is  upon  these  I  build  all  my  hopes  that 
the  corn-grower  may  yet  grow  rich  and  his  labourer 
happy.  Look  closely,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
three  rows  of  Wheat  on  each  land  are  a  foot  apart. 
Each  land,  therefore,  is  two  feet  wide.  Measure,  and 
you  will  find  the  interval  three  feet.  Then  comes 
another  land  of  three  rows  of  Wheat ;  then  another  in- 
terval ;  and  so  on  all  over  the  acre.  I  only  waited  for 
the  coming  up  of  the  Wheat  in  distinct  lines,  to  dig  these 
important  intervals.  They  are  just  finished,  and  are  the 
beginning  of  my  labours  for  the  next  year's  crop  of  Wheat. 
And  I  shall  now  take  you  with  me,  if  I  can,  and  show 
you  the  whole  process  of  my  simple  cultivation,  from 
this  first  digging,  till  I  have  cut  and  threshed  and 
measured  the  produce.  Don't  let  us  leave  these  diggings, 
however,  till  I  have  shown  you  how  they  are  done. 
They  are  two  spits  deep  ;  and,  after  the  pan  is  a  little 
moved,  the  staple  is  turned  upon  it,  and  the  second  spit 
is  gently  laid  uppermost,  and  in  such  a  form  that  the 
frost  may  be  felt  right  through  the  whole.  Look  :  you 
can  almost  see  down  to  the  subsoil.  This  digging,  then, 
is  my  first  outlay.  Half  the  acre  being  already  in 
Wheat,  I  have  had  only  half  the  acre — bear  this  in 
mind — only  half  the  acre  to  dig  and  to  pay  for  ;  aad 
the  price  of  that,  at  the  average  rate  of  Sil.  the  acre,  is 
1/.  10s.  Well  ;  thus  lie  these  ridged  intervals  during 
the  winter — higher  than  the  tender  Wheat,  and  so  pro- 
tecting it,  and  checking  the  drifting  snow.  The  winter 
fallow  over,  I  give  my  spring  stirring  with  the  fork, 
which  moves,  without  damaging,  the  tender  fibres  ;  and 
I  follow  up  that  with  the  horse  hoe,  as  often  as  the 
surface  incrustates,  and  as  long  as  the  growing  corn 
will  permit.  The  crop  being  carried,  last  of  all  comes 
the  forking  and  pulverising,  and  levelling  for  seed  time. 
The  two  forkings  and  the  hoeings  ad  libitum,  I  value  at 
20s.  I  pay  great  attention  to  what  follows — namely, 
the  putting  in  the  seed.  For  my  three  rows  of  Wheat 
I  make  channels  with  a  three-wheeled  pressor,  the 
edges  of  which  are  sharper  than  usual,  in  order  to  cut 
through  the  laud  to  the  depth  of  2i  or  3  inches.  Boys 
or  men  follow,  and  drop  single  grains  into  the  channels, 
about  2  or  3  inches  apart ;  and  I  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
that  this  is  done  faithfully.  The  seed  thus  lying  deep 
on  a  hard  bed,  aud  the  land  being  well  drained,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  plants  being  lifted  by  the  frost  ;  so  I 
cover  over  the  seed,  and  close  up  the  channels,  with 
the  roller. 

"  Be  gracious.  Heaven  !  for  now  laborious  man 
Has  done  his  part.    Ye  fostering  breezes,  blow ! 
Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend! 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  sun, 
Into  the  perfect  year  !  " 
"  The  hoe  is  still  kept  at  work  between  the  rows  of 
the  growing  Wheat  as  long  as  it  is  safe  ;   and   then 
comes  the  last  scene  of  all — the  sickle  and  the  harvest 
home.     Sum  up,  then,  the  outlay  for  this  crop,  from 
first  to  last. 

One  double  digging  ^1  10s.  Ot?. 

Two  single  diggings,  with  fork 10    0 

Pressing,  sowing,  hoeing,  carrying,  threshing, 
rates  and  taxes 2    10 

Two  pecks  of  seed  (05.)  the  bushel      0    2    6 

Total  £i  13     6 

"  Such  has  been  the  process — such  the  outlay. 
The  Wheat  is  now  threshed:  what  is  the  yield  S: 
I  have  already  had  Wheat  on  the  same  acre  of 
land  for  three  successive  years.  Of  the  first  year  I 
took  no  account ;  but  I  have  accurately  measured  the 
produce  of  the  two  last  years,  and  the  yield  has  been 
the  same  in  both  cases,  namely  4  qrs.  aud  2  bushels  r  ^ 
Four  quarters  and  two  bushels  of  Wheat,  at 

40s.  per  quarter £8  10    0 

One  ton  and  12  cwt.  of  straw  (at  22.  per  ton)  ...    3    4;    0 


Total  amount  of  produce 
Deduct  outlay     


11  H 

4  13 


Total  amount  of  profit £7    0    6 

"  To  myself,  as  proprietor,  then,  this  acre  of  Wheat 
land  is  worth  11.  Os.  6rf.  To  a  tenant,  renting  at  40s., 
or  50s.,  or  60s.  it  would  be  worth  accordingly.  Would 
a  tenant  be  satisfied  with  a  net  profit  of  51.,  or  4/.  10s., 
or  4/.  the  acre  ?  Would  the  stout  British  farmer,  who 
had  100  acres  in  Wheat,  be  content  with  a  sheer  gain 
of  400/.  2  Before  I  leave  this  summary  of  outgoings  and 
returns,  I  must  make  two  remarks.  First,  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  have  charged,  under  one  head,  the  several 
items  of  pressing,  sowing,  &c.,  down  to  rates  and  taxes. 
I  have  made  as  minute  a  calculation  as  possible  of  what; 
is  the  cost  of  each  item  to  myself  ;  but,  as  the  amount 
of  these  items  may  vary — and,  I  believe,  does  vary  in 
other  places — some  items  being  less,  and  others  more 
than  I  have  calculated,  the  total  amount,  on  the  average,, 
being  about  the  same,  I  have  acted  as  I  have  done  in 
this  matter  in  order  to  avoid  useless  cavil.  Secondly^  I 
use  no  manure  for  my  Wheat  land ;  and  therefore 
place  the  straw,  as  well  as  the  Wheat,  to  my  account 
of  profits.  It  is  beside  the  question  here  to  speak  of  the- 
other  portions  of  my  farm  ;  but  it  will  be  as  well  just  to 
notice  that  the  same  general  principles  of  cultivation 
are  applied  throughout ;  and  that  by  3  feet  intervals 
and  2  feet  ridges,  deep  ploughing  as  well  as  digging, 
constant  pulverisation  and  abundance  of  home-made 
manure,  my  root  crops  are  enormous,  and  enable  me 
most  willingly,  to  purchase  my  own  straw  at  21.  a  ton.. 
In  a  case  like  this  it  would  be  intense  folly,  approaching 
to  wickedness,  to  mislead  by  exaggeration.  But  I 
merely  state  a  plain  fact  when  I  tell  the  reader  that, 
with  the  exception  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  Oats  for 
my  horses,  and  a  little  meal  for  my  pigs— upon  the 
produce  of  llj  acres,  nine  of  which  are  pasture,  I  keep 
six  cows  and  two  horses,  and  fatten  for  the  consumptioa 
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of  my  house  as  many  pigs  as  I  choose.     The  net  profit 
of  these  llj  acres  I  reckon  at  very  nearly  100/." 

The  facts  stated  seem  to  claim  the  test  of  experiment 
from  the  arable  farmer — and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  might  find  a  deep  soil,  by  treatment  such  as  is  here 
described,  capable  of  yielding  an  annual  and  profitable 
crop  of  Wheat  for  some  years,  being  at  the  end  of  that 
time  exchanged  for  another  section  of  the  farm  and  re- 
stored to  the  ordinary  farm  management  without  any 
material  loss  of  fertility. 


Farming  Essays   (Second  Series).     By  Hewitt  Davis, 

Land  Agent.  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 
Many  ot  the  articles  here  collected  our  readers  have 
already  seen.  They  form  an  excellent  continuation  of 
the  first  series  of  essays  published  by  Mr.  Davis  a  year 
or  two  ago — and  will  we  doubt  not  extend  the  repu- 
tation of  their  aufhor,  already  so  high,  as  an  authority 
on  agricultural  subjects. 


A  Series  of  Tables  on  Draining,  ^c.  By  James 
Strachan.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  :  Simpkin 
and  Marshall,  London. 
Mr,  Steachan  has  already  presented  the  farmer  with 
tables  intended  to  facilitate  those  calculations  in  which 
either  his  business  or  his  professional  transactions  in- 
volve him.  The  value  to  him  of  the  present  volume  he 
will  be  able  to  estimate  from  the  following  statement  of 
its  contents  : — 1.  Tables  showing  the  number  of  roods 
-and  of  rods  of  drains  in  any  quantity  of  land  from  1 
pole  to  100  acres,  and  from  4  to  35  yards,  pp.  9 — 10. 
2.  Tables  showing  the  number  of  tiles,  12,  14,  15,  16, 
and  18  inches  long,  required  for  from  J  rood  or  rod,  to 
20,000  roods  or  rods,  pp.  43—52.  3.  Directions  for  con- 
structing tanks  and  measuring  their  contents,  p.  55 — 57. 

Notices  to  Uorresponaents. 

'Cake  Beeaeeb  :  A  Scotdiman.  There  are  many  efficient  cakp 
breakers.  See  article  Beuiseb,  in  "Blackie's  Cyclopedia." 
Those  in  which  the  pinnacle  form  of  tooth  is  adopted  are  ihe 
test.  Green  fodder  may  be  cut  up  if  a  little  straw  at  top  and 
bottom  be  used  to  let  it  slide  along  the  feed-box  of  the  cutter. 

Hatmakisg  Machines  :  C.  R,  Our  advertising  columns  give 
the  addresses  of  makers.  Tour  Turnip-seed  will  yield  a  good 
crop  if  sown  on  properly  prepared  land  :  its  "  antecedents  ■' 
are  not  likely  to  affect  the  result. 

WiEEWoEsr:  J  W.  Tou  should  read  the  Paper,  by  Mr.  Curtis. 
in  Vol.  V.  of  the  "  English  Agricultural  Journal,"  and  you  will 
flee  in  what  slight  measure  we  are  able  to  contend  with  this 
plague.  Paring  and  burning  occasionally  is  a  good  thine  ; 
folding  sheep  is  a  good  thing  ;  and  you  might,  perhaps,  stifle 
burn  instead  of  paring  at  d  burning,  which  would  equally 
<iestroy  injects,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  not  dissipate 
the  organic  part  of  the  soil  so  completely.  Your  courfe  is 
better  than  the  other  for  ordinary  purposes  ;  you  must  judge 
for  yourself  as  to  whether,  undtr  the  circumstances,  it  may 
not  be  advisable  occasionally  to  burn  the  old  lea,  before 
sowing  Wheat. 
EEEATnii:  For  "derive  from"  in  thelOth  line  of  the  paragraph 
about  American  churn,  col.  a,  p.  430,  read  "  desire." 


The  supply  !rilT^l-lk^Zlt^.lU.  demand  is  I  Wir.'^^'aU  EtSf  "th''^T•?"■7?r  ^"^^^"^^ 
tolerably  good;  consequently  the  best  qaalities  are  readily  dis-  i  Prices  and  n^^io„l»?^f^^  *    °!"'V^'  S-horse  power.- 

pojedofat  advanced  rites.     Our  top  quotation  is  exceeded  in  a  i  ^hrwi^ftward  them  Editor  of  this  Paper. 

few    instances  for   choice   Scots.      Tbe    number  of  Sheep   is     — j -_ 

larg:er,  and  a  reduction  in  price  is  submitted  to  on  the  average,  i  ^1^^,'P  P^^'i'^^ed,  au  strongly  bound  i.i  d*ira-coiuured  Cloth. 
Good  Lamb  is  in  demand,  at  fully  late  ra'es.  Calves  are  more  '  g  ^  H  AiVlBERS'S  EDUCATIONAL  COURSE 
in  request,  and  make  rather  more  money.     From   Holland  and     ^-^  DTRKn  rnn  rcc  _     j' 

Germany  there  are  560  Beasts,  178ij  Sheep,  and  205  Calves  ; 
from  Scotland,  100  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1300  ; 
and  7C0  irom  the  midland  counties, 


Ferst.ofSlbs.. 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        .„  3    6  to  3 

Best   Short-horns  3    4  —  3 

2d  quality  Beasts  2  10  —  3 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds      —    . 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3     8  —  4 

Beasts,  33iS  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  32,520  ;  Calves,  345 
faiDAY,  July  12. 


Perst.  of  Slbs.— s 
Best  Long-wools  .  . 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Ewes  «fc  2d  quality  . 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

Lambs         4 

Calves 2 

Piffs      ...     2 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

Best  Long-wools .  .. 

to    . 

fords,  &c.        ...  3 

6  to  3 

8 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

4  —  3 

fi 

Best  Short^horns  3 

2  —  3 

i 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    . 

M  quality  Beasts  2 

8  —  3 

0 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

8  —  3 

0 

Best  Downs  and 

Lambs 4 

0  —  5 

n 

Half-breds       ...     . 

__ 

Calves 2 

6  —  3 

B 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

8-4 

0 

Pigs      2 

8  —  3 

8 

i¥larfeet0* 

COVENT  GARDEN,  July  13. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied.  Strawberries  and  Hot 
liouse  Grapes  are  both  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Pine-applee.  The  supply  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is 
still  well  kept  up.  Bipe  Gooseberries  fetch  from  2s.  6d  to  33.  6d, 
per  half  sieve.  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  are  abundant ;  Oranges 
and  Lemons  though  scarcer  are  sufficient  for  the  demand, 
ToUDg  Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be  had  at  from  3d.  to  6d.  a 
bunch.  Potatoes  fetch  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb.  Lettuces  and 
other  salading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  aad  so  are  Mush- 
rooms. French  Beans  are  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  consist^of 
Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Lily  of  the  Talley,  Pinks, 
Carnations,  Rhododendrons,  Ranunculuses,  and  Eoses. 
FRUITS. 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  43  to  63 
Orapes.hothouse,  p.  lb., 2s  to  Ss 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  6s  to  18s 
Nectarines,  per  doz,,  68  to  18s 
Strawberrie9,p.punn.,*35tols6d 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  Bd  to  la  6d 
Melons,  each,  3s  to  5s 
Gooseberries,  green,  per  half 

sieve.  Is  6d  to29  6d 
Currants,  p.  half  sieve,  Ss  to  4s 
Saspberries,  p.pattle,  4d  to6d 


Prench  Beans,  per  100,  Is  to  2a 
AsparaLius,  p.  bund.,  9d  to  4s 
Khubarb,  p.  bundle,  2d  to  4d 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  2s  to  43 
Peas,  per  sieve,  I3  6d  to  43 
Beans,  per  sieve,  Is  6d  to  2s 
Greens,  per  doz..  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  SOs  to  1508 

—  per  cwt.,  53  to  Ss 

—  per  bush.,  26  6d  to  43 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bun.,  3s  to  6a 
fied  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2e 
Cucimfibers,  each,  Id  to  2d 
Iieeks,  per  bunch,  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  4s  to  6s 
Spinach  p.  sieve,  Is  6d  to  23 
Horse  Radish,  p,  bdJ.,  Is  to  4b 


V^EGETABLES, 


Lemons,  per  doz,, 'Is  to  2s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  5s  to  I2s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  68 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  la  6d  to  28 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  248 
Nats,    Barcelona,  per   bush., 

20s  to  223 
—  Brazil,  p.  beh.,  12s  to  I63 
Kent  Cobs,  SOs  to  lOOsp.lOiJ  lbs 


■"^  DIRECTORIES. 

Infant  Treatment  under  Two  Years  of  Age 
Infant  Education  from  Two  to  Six  Years  of  Kse 
EXGLISH  SECTION, 
dad    First  Book  of  Reading 

to    ...      Second  Book  of  Reading         .,.  [  *  **'  *' 

4  —  3    6     Simple  Lessons  in  Reading     ...  "' 

Rudimenis  of  Knowledge 
10  — 3'  2    Moral  Class-Book      ...  ."  \\\  "\ 

8  —  5    2    lutroducdon  to  Composition  ...  "|  ''\ 

8  —  3     8    lutrjduccion  to  Grammar      ...  '",  \'' 

8—3    8    Grammar,  Two  Parts,  each    ...  !![  \\\ 

Pigs,  295.    Etjmology     ...  ...  ...  ._  ['* 

I  Elocution 
We  have  a  fair  supply  of  Beasts,  and  the  demand  limited,    History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature 
consequently  Monday's  rates   are   barely  maiutaiued.     With  '  ARITaMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL," 

Sheep  and  Lambs  we  are  well  supplied,  and  lower  rates  are     Introduction  to  Arithmetic      ... 
submitted  to,   especially  for  Lambs.    Calves  are  again  abun-    Arithmetic,  Advanced  Treatise  .*,','  \", 

dant,    and  make   low    prices.      From  Germany  and   Holland     Key  to  Arithmetic 
there    are    284    Beasts,    770    Sheep,     and    266*  Calves ;    from    Bouk-Keeping  by  Single  Enti7 
Scotland,  100  Beasts;  and  119  MHch  Cows   from  the  home  1  Boob- Keeping  by  Single  and  Doable  Eotrv 
counties.  Commercial  Tables,     (Nearly  ready.) 

Algebra 
Jity  to  Algebra  ...  ...  ...'  \\\  "^^ 

Plane  Geometry  ...  ...  '."  '"  "' 

Key  to  Plane  Geometry  ...  ...  "]  "* 

Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry  ...  ..,  ,." 

Pracucai  ilatbematics.  Two  Parts,  each 
Key  to  Practical  Mathematics 
Mathematical  Tables 

SCIENTIFIoi 

Introduction  to  the  Scieuces  ... 

Laws  of  Matter  and  Motion    ,,,  ...  ,.,'  ]]' 

Mechanics 

Hydrostatics,  Hycraulics,  and  Pneumatics      ..*.'  .'." 

Acoustics       ...  ...  ...  ^  _  ^__  " 

Optics  ...  ...  ...  \\\  "' 

Astronomy     ...  ...  ...  .^]  \" 

Electricity 

Meteorology  ...  ...  .,_  *" 

Chemistry      ...  ...  ...  ''\  ",'. 

Animal  Physiology    ...  ...  ]" 

Zoology  ...  ...  ...  ^^' 

Vegetable  Physiology  ..]  .'" 

Geology 

HISTORICAL.* 
History  of  Greece 
History  of  Rome        ...  ...  .'.*.'  ]" 

History  of  the  British  Empire  '".  "',  \\\ 

Exemplary  and  Instructive  Biography  ' 

WRITING  AND  DRAWING. 

Writing— Plain,  Current-hand,  and  Ornamental  j  in  15 

prepared  Copy-books  (post  size)  each 
Another  set,  in  10  Books  (foolscap  size),  each 
First  Book  of  Drawing  ...  ...  ...  "\ 

aecond  Book  of  Drawing 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Geographical  Primer     

TexuBook  of  Geography  for  England*.*' 

SCHOOL-ROOM  MAPS  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland]' Europe, 
Asia,  Palestine,  North  America,  South  America,  Africa,  and 
the  Hemiepheres.    Each  Map  measures  5  Jeet  2  inches  in 
length  by  4  feet  6  inches  in  breadth  ;  altogether  forming  Tea 
Maps  ;  nine  of  which  are  at  14^.  each  ;  the  Hemispheres  (in- 
cluding Astronomical  Diagrams),  21s. 
SCHOOL  ATLAS  of  Modern  and  Ancient  Geography    s   d 
containing  34  quarto  Maps,  coloured  ...  ...  10    6 

PRIMER    ATLAS  ;     containing    nine   quarto   Maps 
coloured       ...  ....  '^    6 

CLASSICAL  SERIES.        " 

With    Introductions  and  Notes  in   English,   hy  Dr, 
Zumpt,  of  ihe  University  of  Berlin^  and  Dr,  Schmitzl 
Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
Latin  Grammar 
C.  J  alii  Caesaris  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico 

O.     s;-iliTiu»ii   n.;    .-.:   n„.;i: ...   t < 


Red, 
Red. 


Red  . 


MARK  LANB. 
MoNBAT,  July  8.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market  was  again  exceedingly  small,  and  was  cleared 
early  at  2s,  per  qr.  advance.  Foreign  met  a  fair  demand,  at  an 
improvement  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr,  upon  the  prices  of  this  day 
ee'nnight,— Barley  is  the  turn  dearer.— Beaus  and  Peas  fully 
support  our  quotations. — In  the  value  of  Oats  we  observe  no 
alteration. — The  top  price  of  Flour  is  raised  to  40s.  per  sack. — 
The  weather  continues  unsettled. 

BbITISH    pee   IMPEEIAL    QOABTtS, 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  .„White 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ,. .ditto 

—  —       Talavera    

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White 

—  Foreign   

Barley.grind.  &  distil,,  19s  to22s...Chev 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ,,,Potato 

—  Irish    Potato 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew 

Rye  

Rye-meal,  foreign ,,,.perton 

Beans,  Mazagan  22s  to  24s Tick 

—  Pigeon 253  —  283  .„Winds 

—  Foreign  SmaU 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple  213  to  27s Grey 

llaizo  White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ,,.per  sack 

—  Suffolk  ditto 

—  Foreign   per  barrel 


42—46 
16-60 
46-52 

33—31 
23-27 
15—21 
13—18 
18—21 
16—20 
15—20 
19—21 
5i.— 6i 
24—26 

24—34 
23—26 
22-24 
26—30 
36—40 
23-36 


Malting 
Malting 

Feed  ,.. 
Feed  ,. 
Feed  ... 
Fortign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk 

Foreign 

Yellow.. 

.Vorfolk 


Flour, 

English 
Irish      .. 
Foreign 


21— 24 1  Per  sack 
Abbivals  in  the  Poax  of  Lonpon  last  week. 


37—41 
40—43 

36-4? 

22—25 
20—23 

17—19 
13—17 
13—13 
18—20 

24—26 

19—21 
24—28 
21—28 
2S— 30 


28—36 
-33 


469  aks 
1903  bis 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
1562 

12623 


Barley. 

Qrs. 

62 

3385 


Malt 

Qrs 

500 

64 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
233 

8778 


Beans. 
Qrs. 
226 

3980 


Peas 

Qrs, 

40 

854 


Onions,  p,  bunch,  2d  to  ed 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz,.  Is  6d  to  4s 
Shallots,  per  lb,,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb,,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  23  to  4s 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz., 

Is  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  2d  to  la 

—     Cos,  per  score.  6  J  to  Is 
Radishes,  p,  12  hands,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  p.  ptinn,2d  to  3d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  23 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  Is  to  2i 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p.l2  bunch., 6dto9d 


dem 

as 


HOPS.— Fbidai,  July  12. 
Messrs,  Pattenden  and  Smitb  report  that  there  is  a  stealy 
■rnand  for  new  and  fine  yearling  Hops,  at  full  as  much  money 
last  week. 

COAL  MARKET,— FEinAT,  July  12. 
Wallsend  Riddell,  13s.  6d,  ;   VVallsend     Haswell,  163.  3d  • 
Wallsend  Oetton,  16s.  3d.  ;    WaUsend  Lambton,  ' 

at  market,  85. 


ios. — Ships 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

SMITHFiELD,  July  11, 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    75a  to  SOs  i  Clover 

Inferior  ditto 65        70       New  Clover    ... 

.Kowen     Straw 

"ewHaj       60        72    | 

The  supply  very  short. 
Prim,  ir     ..  CoMBEELAJin  Maeset,  July  11. 

?nfSfJj?.?'"'^^y    '2»to778     Inferior..      

NewHl^'° '^        65     I  New  Clover 

^^i'S^y        60        68       Straw 

''^  84     I  JOSBOA 


Old  Clover 


753  to  84s 
60        72 
24        30 
,  COOPEB. 


653  to  72s 


25        30 
Baeeb. 


^Lhl^T^ZVr^^'  one  farmer  sold  4500  loads,-or^52Tbi. 
each,  from  3S  acres,  which  is  better  than  U  tons  per  acre. 


Eeidat,  Jolt  12.— The  arrivals  of  English  corn  this  week 
have  been  small,  those  of  foreign  moderate,  with  the  exception 
of  li,8l(J  qrs.  of  Wheat.  There  was  a  fair  attendance  at  market 
this  morning,  but  the  disposition  to  purchase  Wheat  was 
checked  bjr  tbe  firmness  of  holders.  The  sales  effected  were  at 
a  slight  eLhaocement  upon  Monday's  prices, — Barley,  Beans, 
and  Peas  fully  support  our  quotatious.— Oats  are  a  free  sale  at 
former  prices.— There  has  been  a  good  sale  for  foreign  J:"lour 
during  the  week,  at  an  advance  of  2s.  to  33.  per  sack.— The 
prices  of  floating  cargoes  of  Maize  are  nominally  the  same.— 
The  cold  and  showery  weather  which  prevailed  early  in  the 
week  has  been  succeeded  by  a  somewhat  warmer  but  gloomy 
atmosphere.  Harvest  is  expected  to  be  general  in  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month.  Throughout  the  kingdom  Wheat  has  been 
in  improved  demand,  at  an  advance  varying  from  Is.  to  3s.  per 
qr.  The  accounts  received  this  moriiing  lead  us  to  auticipate 
a  considerable  deficit  in  the  ear  in  some  important  districts. 
Aeeivals  this  week. 


English 
Irish  .., 
Foreign 
Impeeial 
avebaqes. 
June    1 


—  15.. 

—  22.. 

—  29.. 
July    6.. 


Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign   Grain 
PaicES.    June' 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

Qrs.                Qrs. 

1990 

50                    6S0 

3140  sacks 

14810 

10040               I81I0 

—  bris. 

WHEAT. 

Bablei. 

Oats. 

Kie. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

40i  Id 

23s  Od 

15slli 

223  Od 

263lld 

26s  2d 

49    8 

22    4 

16     7 

23     7 

27    0 

■26    8 

39  11 

21     9 

16  11 

22    8 

26  10 

i7    3 

40    5 

22    8    16  10 

.'2     6 

26    7 

26    9 

40    9 

21     6 

16    5 

21     6 

26  11 

26  11 

40  11 

21     9 

17    0 

23    2 

26  10 

28    4 

40    4 

22    2 

16    7 

22     7 

26  10 

27     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1 

0 

1     0 

I.^JONE    8.  Jdne  15.  JONE  22._  Jdne  29.  JoiT    6, 

r 


s. 

a. 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

M 

0 

3 

0  10 

0  10 

1 

6 

0 

S 

I 

■i 

1 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

1 

0 

2 

n 

2 

0 

1 

;) 

2 

0 

3 

6 

2 

s 

2 

e 

2 

0 

2 

<i 

i 

0 

•A 

6 

3 

G 

1 

a 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

s 

1 

6 

i 

0 

1 

6 

2 

6 

2 

S 

2 

6 

2 

e 

2 

6 

0 

67 

0 

3- 

1 

6" 

1 

6 

0 

8 

0  10 

C.  Sallustii  Cii-pi  CatUina  et  Jugurtha 

Q.  Cunius  Rufus,  de  Gestis  Alexaudri  Magni 

F.  Virgilii  Maronis  Carmina     ... 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Oratioues  Selectae  ... 

T.  Livii  Historiarum  Libri  i.  n.  xxi.  xxir. 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary. 

%*  Other  works  in  preparation.* 

W,  and  R.  CHAiiBEBS,  Edinburgh  ; 

W.  S.  Oeb  and  Co.,  London ;  J.  M'Glashas,  Dublin  ; 

And  sold  by  all  booksellers. 


(Nearly  Ready.) 


Published  this  day.  Second  Edition,  price  7s.  Sd.  folio 
(^ONCISE  NOTICES  of  the  BRITISH  GRASSES 
V.^  best  suited  for  Agriculture,  with  preserved  specimens  of 
each  kmd.    By  Datiu  Mooke,  il  R.LA.,  A.L.S.,  <tc.,  Curator 
ot  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  gardener,  land  steward, 
and  farmer."- Dr.  Lisplet,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Dublin;    James   McSlashan,    21,   D'Olier-street ;    London: 
WiLLfAM  S.  Obe  and  Co,;  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


PAUL'S     WORKS 
I.  T 


Liverpool,  Feipat,  Jdne  6.— Although  the  markets  in  the 
north  of  Europe  were  said  to  be  scantily  supplied  with  Wheat, 
the  arrivals  of  foreign  into  this  port,  wlthm  the  last  10  days 
exceed  40,000  qrs.  At  our  market  to-day  transactions  were 
considerable,  and  with  a  free  sale  for  investment  all  descrip. 
tions  of  English,  Irish,  and  foreign  realised  fully  Id,  per  70  lbs. 
over  the  rates  of  Tuesday  last.  Flour  also  met  an  improved 
inquiry,  and  States,  Canadian,  including  French  and  Irish, 
maintained  previous  quotations.  Oats  and  Oatmeal,  upon  a 
very  limited  retail  demand,  merely  sustBined  late  prices.  In 
addition  to  the  rains  previously  noticed,  frequent  showers  have 

fallen,  which  are  beneficial  to  the  growing  crops. Tuesday, 

Jolt  9 —The  grain  trade  during  the  week  has  had  an  im. 
proved  appearauce.  There  was  a  healthy  demand  lor  Wheat 
this  morning,  at  an  advauce  of  2d,  to  3d  per  bushel  on  the  rates 
of  this  day  week.  Grinding  Barley  improved  2d.  per  bushel 
and  grinding  Peas  Is.  per  qr.  Oats,  Oatmeal,  and  Beans  were 
held  for  lull  prices,  and  were  scarcely  so  easy  to  buy.  We 
have  to  note  an  advance  of  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  on 
Indian  Corn.  Prices:  Wheat,  English,  red,  per 70  lbs.,  Cs,  Od. 
to  68.  6d,;  white,  Gs.  3d,  to  6s.  Od.  Barley,  Scotch  and  Irish,  per 
00  lbs,,  29,  9d,  to  3s.  ilalt,  Eoglisb,  per  qr.,  pale,  4Ss.  to  S23. 
Oats,  English  and  Scotih,  per  45  lbs,,  2s,  8d.  to  2s.  lud.  Beans 
EngUsh,  per  qr,,  275,  to  31s,    Peas,  do.  do.,  263,  6d.  to  26s.  Od. 


ON     THE     ROS  E.— 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN;   containing  the  History  ani 

Culture  of  the  Rose,  with  15  highly-finished  coloured  Plate" 

Price  If,  lis   6d,  "* 

II.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ROSES 

IN  POTS.     Second  Edition.    Price  Is.  6d, 

in.  MORNING  RAMBLES  IN  THE  HOSE  GARDENS 
OF  HEHTfORDSHIRE.     Price  Is. 

London  :  W.  ANn  T.  PiPEE,  23,  Paterno3ter-row. 

A  new  and  cheaper  Edition  in  demy  4to,  cloth,  price  15j. 

HINTS  ON  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE,  being 
a  selection  of  Designs  for  Labourers'  Cottages,  singly,  in 
pairs,  and  in  groups  ;  mth  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Estimates. 
By  Henet  Weavee,  Architect. 
"  The  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  nobleman, 
of  every  village    pastor,    and   of  every    country    squire."  — 
Oxford  Herald. 

London  :  Henet  Pope,  22,  Budgcrow,  Watling-street,  by 
order  of  all  booksellers. 

"-Vati  i'KAGTlCAL  GAHDENEK  AiNJD  MOD£RN 
-»~  HORTICULTURIST  ;  in  one  volume,  938  pages,  closely 
printed,  with  upwards  of  3oO  illostrated  WooJcuts,  containing 
the  present  improved  scientific  mode  of  managing  the  Kitchen, 
Fruit,  and  FUwer  Gardens,  the  Greenhuuse,  Hothouse,  Con- 
servatory, &.C.  By  Chables  M'Intosh,  C.M.C.H.S.,  of  Dal- 
keith Palace,  In  cloih,  lettered,  price  2is.  ;  and  also  with 
Specimens  of  choice  Flowers,  coloured,  20s. 

"  The  labour  and  experience  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  scienca 
of  HoriicuUure." — Vide  Author's  Preface, 

With  an  ..ppENnix,  describing  a  new  and  economical  method 
of  producing  uniform  Bottom-heat  from  Hot  Water  in  Tanks, 
upon  tbe  most  simple  plan,  with  explanatory  Diagrams,  and 
Reference  to  Buildings  now  in  succtesfal  operation  ;  by  which 
means,  the  "  King  ot  all  Fruits,"  the  Pine,  and  other  tropical 
fruits  and  flowers,  may  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  ex- 
pense of  the  old  system. 

London :  Thomas  Kelly,  Patemoster-row;  Sm?siKj  Mas- 
shall  and  Co. ;  and  sold  by  all  booksellers. 
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ORCHIDS  AND  PITCHER  PLANTS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  instructed  to  include  ia  his 
sale  on  TUESDAY  nest,  a  small  importatioa  of 
ORCHIDS  flora  Spanish  Main,  South  America,  which  has  ar- 
rived in  the  best  possible  state,  and  consists  of  niagnificent 
plants  of  Ciittleya,  probably  Mossite  and  labiata,  and  some 
exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  Oncidium  pypilic,  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  growers  ;  also  two  cuses  of  Nepenthes  of 
several  species,  just  received  from  the  East.— To  be  viewed  on 
Monday,  aod  Cataloffues  had. 


SPJiCiMEN  HEATHS,  AND  OTHER  GR-SENHOUSE 
PLANTS— THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  W.  J.  EPPS, 
OF  MAIDSTONE. 

MR.  J.  a  STEVENS  is  favoured  with  instructions 
to  sell  by  Auction,  at  his  Great  Room,  33,  Kinff-street, 
Covent-gaiden,  on  TUESDAY,  July  16,  ai:  U  for  1  o'clock,  ihe 
above  collection  of  ERICAS,  which  is  admitted  to  be  oneof  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom.  It  numbers  80  specimens,  all  of  which 
are  in  the  best  possible  health,  dwarf,  bushy,  and  young  grown 
plants,  and  which  have  received  the  bigheot  awards  both  at  the 
Chiswick  and  Royal  Botanic  Exhibitions.  All  the  leading  and 
best  varieties  will  be  found  included,  such  as  aristata major,  am- 
pullacea,  splendens,  ilassoni,  Hartnellii,  ferruginea,  propen- 
dens,  tricolor  retuita,  metulaeflora,  die.  Also  magnificent 
specimens  of  Ixora  coccinea,  Allamanda  Schottii,  Epacris 
miniata  granditiora,  Stephanotis,  Azalea,  Boronia,  ic,  many 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Heaths,  will  be  in  fine  perfection  to 
eshibit  tlirough  July,  August,  and  September.— May  be  viewed 
on  Saturday  (some  of  the  plants  at  the  Chiswick  Exhibition, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  auction  room),  and  on  Monday,  and 
Catalogues  had. 

BETWEEN  TUNBKIDGE  A-ND  TUNBEIDGE  WELLS,  A 
SINGULARLY  DESIRABLE  MANSION,  PARR,  AND  DO- 
MAIN, IN  ALL  800  ACRES  IN  A  RING  F£NCE. 

MESSRS.  DAVIS  AND  VIGERS-  are  directed  by 
the  Mortgagees,  having  the  consent  of  the  Assignees  of 
Mr.  Benj.  Smith,  deceased,  to  sell  by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  on 
WEDNE.-^DAY,  July  17,  at  1  o'clock,  i a  two  lots,  the  distin- 
guished FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  known  as  the  Great  Lodge,  or 
Colfcbrook  Park  Estate,  situate  in  a  remarkably  healthy,  pic- 
turesque, and  favourite  part  of  the  beautiful  county  of  Kent, 
beside  the  high  road  from  Tunbridge  to  Hastings,  four  miles 
from  Tunbridge  and  two  from  the  Wells,  and  only  about  two 
hours  distant  from  London.  It  comprises  a  very  superior 
Residence,  newly  and  expensively  finiihed  and  decorated  in  the 
modern  Tudor  s'yle,  affording  veiy  handsome  and  most  conve- 
nient family  accommodauon  ;  comprising,  on  the  firet  floor, 
sis  best  chambers,  seven  secondary  ditto,  two  Nurseries  and 
Study  ;  and  on  the  ground  floor.  Dining  Room,  Library,  two 
Drawiiig-rooms,  and  Conservatory  communicating  en  5ui(d,  and 
by  a  Vestibule  with  an  Inner  Hall  and  Gentleman's-room, 
School-room,  and  most  complete  Domestic  Iffices.  The  prin- 
cipal rooms  open  on  to  an  inclosed  Terrace,  laid  out  with 
Flower  beds  and  an  ever-pla^'siog  Fountain,  and  adjoining  are 
Gardens  and  Pleasure  grounds,  and  a  beautiful  Lake  of  five 
acres,  containing  trout  and  other  fish.  The  House  stands  in  a 
Park  of  300  acres,  and  is  approached  in  three  directions  by 
some  miles  of  private  road?,  tiaving  lodges  at  the  enirances. 
The  remainder  of  the  estate  consists  of  profitable  Woods  and 
Plantations,  and  two  Farms,  with  14  acres  of  Hop  Ground  and 
Homesteads,  four  Labourers'  Cottages,  Keeper's  Lodge,  die, 
in  all  798  acres,  2  roods,  and  19  perches  of  land.  It  is  all  free- 
hold, and  free  of  great  lithe  and  land-tax.  The  whole  is  in 
hand,  aod  in  beautiful  order,  and  the  sale  of  the  handsome 
Furniture  will  iujmediately  follow  the  sale  of  the  estate.  The 
property  may  be  viened  by  orders  from  the  Solicitors  and 
Auctioneers.  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  will  shortly 
be  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  Hotel,  Tun- 
bridge ;  the  Castle,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  of  Messrs.  Chantler  and 
Crundwell,  Land  Agents,  Southborough ;  and  in  London  of 
the  Solicitors,  Messrs,  Druce  and  Sons,  liiliiter-square  ;  Messrs. 
Crowder  and  Maynard,  Coleman-street ;  at  the  Mart;  and  of 
J,he  Auctioneers.  :-i,  Frederick's-place,  Qid  J-^wry.  London. 


NEAR  TO   TUNBUID&E    WELLS,    KENT— 50  Acres  of  pic- 
turesque Land,  bedde  a  good  road  from  the  Wells,  and  only 
*'  IJ  mile  from  the  Railway  Station. 

MESSRS.  DAVIS  AND  VIGERS  are  directed  by 
the  Mortgagees,  having  the  consent  of  the  xAssignees  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  deceased,  to  Sell  by  Auction,  at,the  Mart, 
London,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  17,  at  1  o'clQck,  in  one  lot,  a 
very  eligible  PARCEL  of  LAND,  offering  great  attraction  for 
residentiary  buildings,  and  with  a  prospect  of  becoming  valu- 
able for  a  considerable  building  speculation,  cimprising 
50d.  Or.  33p  ,  of  which  43a.  Or.  17p.  are  woodland,  and  7^.  Or.  16p. 
are  arable.  The  whole  is  freehold,  and  nearly  free  from  tiihe 
and  land  tax.  The  distance  from  Tunbridge  admits  of  frequent 
and  easy  daily  communication  by  railway  with  London  and  the 
south  ot  England.  Particulars  and  conditions  of  salenaybe 
had  at  tie  Rose  and  Crown  Hotel,  Tunbridge;  the  Cootie, 
Tunbridge-wells  ;  of  Messrs.  Chantler  and  Crundwell,  Land 
Agents,  Southborough;  of  Messrs.  Druce  and  Son,  Billicer- 
square;  of  Messrs.  Crowder  and  Maynard,  Coleman-street;  of 
"W.  Whitmoi-e,  Esq.,  Basinghall-street ;  at  the  Mart ;  and 
auctioneers'  offices   d,  Frederick's-placR.  Old  Jewry.  London. 


GREAT  LODGE,  KENT,  FOUR  MILES  FROM  Ta^^BRIDGE 

AND  THREE  FROM  TUNBRIDGi^  WELLS. 
SLEGANT  FURNITURE,  BOOKS,  PLATE,  LINEN,  CHINA 

AND    GLASS,    AND    ARTICLES    OF    TASTE,     GREEN- 
HOUSE   PLANTS,    &c. 

MESSRS.  DAVIS  AND  VIGERS  have  been 
favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Assignees  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Smith  to  sell  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  on 
MONDAY,  Jul?  22,  and  five  following  days,  the  entire  FURNI- 
TURE and  APPOINTMENTS  of  the  above  Mansion,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  has  been  recently  supplied  by  an  emi- 
nent London  upholsterer,  designed  with  much  good  taste, 
combined  with  solidity  and  superiority  in  the  manufacture, 
aa  follows  : 

On  MONDAY,  July  23,  the  Kitchen  Utensils  and  Fittings 
of  Domestic  Offices,  Furniture  of  Eight  Bed-rooms,  and  the 
Uurseries, 

On  TUESDAY,  two  principal  and  three  other  Bed-rooms, 
Housekeepei 's  Room  and  Scores,  Butler's  Pan-ry,  <fec. 

On  WEDNESDAY,  Entrance  Hall,  Study,  Library  (in  antique 
oak),  the  costly  Suites  of  the  Drawing-rooms,  Candelabra, 
Parisian  Clocks,  and  a  Pipe  of  Cider, 

On  THURSDAY,  the  Services  of  China,  Glass,  Plate,  Plated 
Articles,  Furniture  of  Dining-room,  Fittings  of  Laundry, 
Stables,  three  sets  of  double  Carriage  Harness,  ifcc. 

On  FRIDAY,  the  rare  CoIlecLion  of  Exotic  and  oiher  Plants, 
30  Orange  Trees,  Boat,  Iron  Hurdles,  Garden  Tools,  &c. 

On  SATURDAY,  the  Library  of  Books  and  Wardrobe 
of  Linen. 

The  Sale  to  commence  at  12  o'clock  for  1  each  day.  To  be 
viewed  privately  by  order,  on  the  17ih  and  18ib,  and  on  the 
two  dajs,  antecedent  to  the  sale,  on  the  production  of  a  Cata- 
logue, which  may  be  had  at  Is.  Gd.  each,  to  admit  a  party,  at 
Mr.  Nash's  Library,  Parade,  Tunbrige  Wells  ;  of  Mr.  Gay,  on 
the  premises  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  3,  Frederick's-plaoe,  Old 
Je^ry.  London. 


TO  BE  LET, at  moderate  rentSj  in  Carmarthenshire, 
two  genteel  Residences — Djffryh  House,  wiih  three  acres 
of  Grass  Land,  and  Careg  Cenen,  wuh  irom  300  to  500  acres  of 
Arable  and  Wrass  Land,  if  required.  Both  places  are  within  a 
drive  ot  Swansea,  to  which  tije  South  Wwles  liyilway  is  now 
open.  For  particulars,  with  a  iithogryph  of  D.\ffryn  House, 
apply  to  T.  W.  LawFoRD,  lirydail,  Llandilo;  or  Messrs.  R.>w- 
i.A.:sD,  HacoNj  and  Rowlasd,  38,  Threadneedie-street,  London, 


FARMING  STOCK. 
GREAT  LODGE  FARMS,  NEAR  TUNBRIDGE,  KENT. 

MESSRS.  DAVIS  AND  VIGERS  are  favoured  with 
instructions  from  the  Assignees  of  Mr.  Benj.  Smith, 
bankrupt,  to  sell  by  Auction,  at  the  Home  Fqrm,  as  above,  on 
MONDAY.  July  29,  and  following  day,  at  12  o'clock,  the  whole 
of  the  LIVE  AND  DEAD  STOCK,  -with  the  Implements,  &c., 
ample  for  farming  of  SCO  acres  of  Land,  including  1'2  Horaes, 
6  Cows,  3  Calves,  4  Steers,  5  Heifers,  4  Sows,  12  Pigs,  young- 
Boar,  Poultry,  &c.,  about  400  tons  of  Meadow  Hay  in  14  stacks, 
Wheat,  Beans,  Peas,  Straw,  &,c.,  modern  Corn-drill,  Hay- 
makin-j  Machine,  Carts,  Waggons,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  and  600 
Iron  Hurdles,  10,000  Hop  Poles,  a  quantity  of  Faggots  and 
Cord  Wood,  and  other  valuable  property, — To  be  viewed  the 
day  before  the  sale.  Catalogues  to  be  had  on  the  Premises  ;  at 
the  Inns,  Tunbridge  and  Tunbridge-wells  ;  and  Auctioneerfe' 
Offices,  3,  Frtderick's-place,  Old  Jewry,  London, 


PERFECT  MODEL  FARM  TO  BE  LET,  WITH  IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION. 

MR.  HURLEY,  FjiiiM  Agent  and  Valuer,  is 
favoured  with  the  Letting  of  a  picturesque  FARM,  situate 
in  Buckinghamshire,  16  miles  from  London,  near  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  close  to  a  principal  Corn  Market,  con- 
sisting of  a  first-class  Residence,  suited  for  a  Gentleman,  with 
Lawns  and  Cariiage  Drive  to  the  door,  good  Homesteads,  &c., 
and  5:3  acres  of  rich  Land— 46  Arable,  7  Lawn  and  Meadow — in 
excellent  cultivation.  A  Lease  of  about  14  years  can  be  had. 
Rent  IIOJ  ,  Tithe  free.  Also  S^  acres  of  rich  Meadow  and 
Arable  Land,  detached,  with  Garden,  Orchard,  and  a  Cottage, 
may  be  had  therewith.  Rent  for  the  whole,  123i.  Stock  and 
Implements  at  a  valuation. — Apply  at  the  Agent's  Offices,  62, 
Nelson-square,  Blackfriars,  London. 


FIRST-RATE  FARM  TO   BE    LET,  FROM   MICHAELMAS 
NEXT. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Farm,  Estate,  and  Land  Agent,  is 
instructed  to  Let  a  capital  FARM,  with  excellent  House 
and  Farm  Buildings,  situate  2^  miles  from  the  Maidenhead 
Station,  Berks,  Great  Western  Railway,  consisting  of  490  acres 
— 213  Arable,  231  Meadow,  41  Wood,  and  5  sundry.  The  Land 
is  most  excellenr,  and  in  good  cultivation.  The  present  tenant 
has  realised  an  independency  upon  the  Farm.  Being  so  much 
Meadow,  a  moderate  capital  only  would  be  needed.  Most  liberal 
liudlord.  Rent,  70i'i.  per  annum  ;  Tithe,  about  5s.  per  acre. — 
For  further  particulars,  apply  (enclosing  postage  stamp)  at  the 
Estate  Offices,  62,  Nelson- square,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Other  smaller  Farms  (same  owner)  also  to  be  Let. 


THE  MACCARONI  FARM.— To  be  Let,  from  Mi- 
chaelmas 1S50,  the  above  excellent  Sheep  Farm,  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  De  Mauley.  Comprising  a  capacious  Farm-house 
and  premises  in  good  repair,  and  in  a  central  position  ;  toge- 
ther with  502a.  1b.  Up.  of  Arable,  and  29a.  2e.  37p.  of  Meadow 
Laud,  in  the  parish  of  Eastleach,  within  a  ring-fence :  also 
17a.  2e.  13p.  of  Meadow  Land,  bordering  the  river  Thames,  by 
the  town  of  Leachlade.  A  good  road  parses  through  the  centre 
of  the  farm,  which  is  distant  from  Leachlade  3,  from  Fairford 
4,  and  from  Cirencester  9  miles  ;  the  latter  being  a  principal 
market  town  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. — For  particulars  as  to 
rent,  &c.,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson,  of  Pawlett,  near  Bridge- 
water,  Somerset,  and  to  view  the  Farm,  to  Mr.  0.  Cosens,  of 
Hathcrop,  near  Fairford. 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  two  miles  from  London  Bridge,  a 
Market  Garden  Ground,  of  about  20  acres,  in  excellent 
cultivation,  plentifully  supplied  with  water  and  every  con- 
venience for  carrying  on  the  business. — For  particulars,  apply 
to  Mr.  Samdel  Brandon,  Paradise-row,  Rotherhi'he. 

''i'^0  BE  SOLD,  on  very  advantageous  terms,  a  Retail 
-L  SEED  BUSIlNESS  in  a  good  Market  Town,  with  or  with- 
out a  small  Nursery.— Address  by  letter  to  S.  B.,  Crosby.-hall 
CofiFee-house,  Bishop sg ate- street,  London. 


farm:  for  sale. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Berk- 
shire, a  small  compact  Farm  of  about  SO  acres,  with 
House  and  Buildings  thereon.  It  is  near  several  railway  sta- 
tions, and  within  less  than  two  hours'  ride  of  London,  per  the 
Great  Western  Railway. — For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
Messrs.  Lawaence,  Solicitors,  Cirencester. 


GREENHOUSES. 

HENRY  FREEMAN,  Hothouse  Builder  and  Hot 
Water  Apparatus  Mandfactdrer,  Triangle,  Hacknej, 
London,  begs  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  gentry  to  his  low 
prices  for  cash.  Good  substantial-built  Greenhouses,  fixed  com- 
plete, 42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  QQl. ;  21  feet  long,  13  feet  wide, 
Di)l.  •  124  f^'et  long,  10  feet  wide,  dOl.  A  large  assortment  of 
Conservatories,  Hothouses,  Fits,  Melon  and  Cucumber  boxes. 
Iron  hand-lights.  Summer-houses,  Seats,  &c.  Estimates  in 
the  above  line,  either  in  wood  or  iron. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  R00F1N(:J. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTS  ROOFING 
FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can,  be  laid 
on  wiih  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id,  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
Cboggon  and  Co.,  2j  Dowgate-hiil,   London. 


QTATUES,      VASES,      FOUNTAINS,      GARDEN 

1^  ORNAMENTS,  Coats  of  Arms,  and  Architectural  Embel- 
lishments  in  Imperishable  Stone,  by  YaUGHAN  and  CO.,  60, 
Stones-end  Borough,  London.  T.  J.  Csoqqon,  late  of  Coade's, 
Superintendent. ^__^ 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HORTICULTURAL 
PURFOSES,  &c. 


fS0fA.G4TmCSBEE      CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d,  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2^rf.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
■id.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fi  oni  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d. 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  bs  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  Bide  as  the 
Eastern  Counties:  Railway. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES    &c "" 

TTETLEY  and  Co.  supply  IG-oz.  Sheet"  Glass 'of 
-fl-J-  British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d  to  Sd 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
teet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  deiiverv 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GlIsS  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-QLASS 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  o5,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  The  Gardeners''  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES 
TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.   have  the  pleasure  to 
tA        hand  their  New  ListK)f  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash 

^rro,   m^   c..r,^  SHEET   SQUARES. 

In  boxes  of  100  feet,     3.  d 
Under 6  by  4. ..12    S 

6  by  4  and  under  7  by  5. ..16    6 

7  by  5  „  8  by  6.. .18  6 
■  ..  *  .J  y*  »  I  8  by  6  „  10  by  8. ..20  S 
100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting 

up,  at  2id.  per  foot.    British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  25.  per 
foot,  according  to  size. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 
of  50  feet  each  : 
10s.  6d.  I  7  by  5^  and  7J  by  5J    ...125.0 


CUT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz.  from  2d.  to  3^d.  per  foot, 

26        „         3^   „  74       „ 
,  9^ 


(j  by  4  and  6^hy  4J   ... 
8  by  6    „     Si  by  6i   ... 
MILK  PANS. 
12  in.  diameter 

H  „  

16  „  

18  »  

20  „  

22  „  

24  

26 


13    6 


25.  Od. 
2    e 


CREAM    POTS, 
from  2s.  each. 


PRESERVE  JARS. 

3  inches  diameter       ...    ds.M 

4  „  „     0    5 


9  by  7    ,,10    by  8      ...  15    0 
PROPAGATING  GLASSFS, 


2  in.  diameter 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


0  3 
0    4 

0  6 
0    8 

0  10 

1  0 
1  2 
1  4 
1    6 


BEE  GLASSES,  same  sizes. 

CUCUMBER  TUBES. 
12  inches  long  ...    Is. 0(?. 


1    2 

1  4 
1  6 
1    8 

1  19 

2  0 


Glass  Shades  ; 
.  6d.  per  dozen  ; 


Tiles  and  Slates  of  any  size  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
.  Lamp  Shades  ;  Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 
thickness.  Lactometers,  for  trying  the  quality  of  milk,  4  tubes, 
7s.  (^d.  ;  6  do.,  lOs.  Glass  Stands  for  Pianoforte,  and  every 
article  in  the  trade. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT,  LONDON. [ 

pROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
v^'        FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Piatt,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  1^d>  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  &d.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  illLK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  ofBce-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gaa  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  everpublisheda 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs,  Cogam 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London." 


FOlt     WAXhKlNG     GAKDENri,     BREWERS'     USE,     &c. 

FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES     LYNE     HANCOCK,    Sole    Licensee    and 
^      Manufacturer  of  the   PATENT    VULCANISED    INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Wateb- 
PEOOF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and. 
are  theiefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  sueh  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  YULCANISBD  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 

Size.       4  ill*     I  i^'     £  i°'     1  ^^'    liin-     2  in.    2^in.   3  in. 


1  ply  ...  Oa.  5(i.  Os.  6d.  Os.  Sd.  OalOd.  Is.0(i.  Is,  2d.   1 3. 4d.  Is.  6c?. 

2  ply   ...  0    8      0    9      10      12      15      18      2     0      3 

3  ply   ...  0  U      10      L    3      16      1  10      2    2      3    9      3 
N.B.    VulcaniEed  India-Rubber    Garden  Hose    fitted    with 

roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road, 
London,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


THE  CONICAL  BOILERS  liSVENTED  BY 
JOHN  ROGERS,  Esq.,  are  supplied  and  fixed  by  JoHS 
Shetven,  ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  Also  all  binds  of  Hot  Water 
Apparatus.  For  Churches  and  Bublic  Buildiugs,  Mr.  Shewen 
should  be  consulted,  his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  being  safer, 
more  efficient,  and  more  durable  than  any  other. 


IRON    AND    WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

rpHOMAS    PERRY    AND    SONS, 

J-  252,  OXFORD-STREET  (NEAR  HYDE  PARK), 

And  Highfields   Foundry  and    (Trought-iron    Works,  Bilflton, 

Staffordshire,  Manulacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 
Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  &c. ; 
Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 
Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing ; 
Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance; 
And  Government  Contractors. 
The  works  of  Messrs.  Peeet  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 
tile  first  iron  district,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 
with  the  greatest  facUity,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Drawings  made  and  estimates  pr<apared,  it  required.    The  show- 
rooms contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  Oescription  of  Iron 
and  Wire- work,  and  are  the  largest  iit  London.    An  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  ilimeriS^vas  and  prices,  sent  on 
application,  post-free. 
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GRAY,      O  R  M  S  O  N,      AND      BROW  N, 

DANVERS      STREET,       CHELSEA, 

BespectfuUy  solicit  tbe  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Enilding  connected  with  Horticaltare.      They  have  maci 

pleasure  In  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  of  houses  Bhown  below. 


Peach  Hoosej 
30  by  16  feet. 


Tinery, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Tinerv, 
33  by  16  ft. 


Stove,  Greenhouse, 

45  by  20  a  45  by  20  ft. 

[Eeected  fob  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Iuton  Hog.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  ifr.  Fbasee. — "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  espressing  my  entire  satisfaction  vrith  the  range  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer^ 
John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  is  perfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  ret'ords  both 
building  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 

(Signed.)  "James  Fbasee,  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Park.** 


STRONG  PEEMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOf 
WIRE  NETTING. 


CHARLES   D.    YOUNG   and    COMPANY  (late 
W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET.  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
48,  NORTH  BRIDGE,  EDINBURGH; 
32,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 

1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &e. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  compl-etely  im- 
pervtoiiS  to  such  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Prices. — 18  ins.  high,  9d. ;  2i  ins..  Is, ;  30  ins.,  Is,  Zd. ;  and 
36  ins..  Is.  6d.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      , .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  . .         ..500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  , .         .,650 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  , ,         . .     7  10     0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantriee  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YoDNG  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium.  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24.inch  at  Is.  is  eaual  to  2^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  wicith,  at  9d. 
per  yard.    Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  Young  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland . 


G 


ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING— 

Id,  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Galvan-        Japanned 
ised.  Iron. 

S-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide    ...      7d.  per  yd.    5d.per  yd. 
2-inch      „      strong  „  ...      9       „  6^      „ 

2-inch      ,,      extra  strong  „  ...    12        „  9        ,, 

l|-inch      „      light  „  ...      8        „  6        „ 

l|-inch      „      strong  „  ...    10        „  8        „ 

l|-inch      ,,      extrastroDg  „  ...    14        „  11        „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  balf  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  tbe  price  one- 
fourtb.  Galvanised  aparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.    Patterns  forwarded  popt-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 

BARNARD  AKD  BISHOP  beg  to  inform  those 
friends  who  are  likely  to  visit  Exeter  during  the  forth, 
coming  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  that  the  Number  of  their 
Stand  is  69,  where  samples  of  their  various  kinds  of  NETTING 
may  be  seen. 

I^EWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— The  best,  cheapest,  and 
-*-^  largest  Newspaper  in  the  World.— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  60  large  columns  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  aii  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three- 
PJ^"' P?^3i^age  free.  Sena'rhree  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  Llotd, 
iZ,  Sau6bary-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a  sample. 


COTTAM  &  HaLLEN,  Engi-neers,  Ikox  FouNDEfiS; 
&C,,  No.  2,  WiNSLEI-STBEET,  OXFOBD-STSELT,  LONDON. 


CoTTAM  and  Hallen  haviEe  had  experience  in  the  erection  of 
HOTHOUSES  and  CONSERVATORIES  (made  of  Iron  or  of 
Iron  and  Wood  combined^,  and  from  many  improvements  they 
have  made  during  that  time,  can  with  confidence  undertahe  to 
erect  such  buildings  with  economv  and  dispatch. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  the  above  and 
other  buildings  (of  which  they  have  constructed  upwards  of 
3000),  fixed  at  greatly  reduced  pricee. 


HORTICUliTULAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER.  '  ^ 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 
AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


CoTTAM  and  Hailen  have  on  show,  at  their  repository,  No.  2, 
Wins  ley-street,  Oxford-street,  a  great  varietv  of  the  following 
articles,  for  GARDENS,  &c.,  at  Greatly  REDUCED  PRICES, 
viz,  ' 


Garden  Rollers, 
Garden  Engines, 
Garden  Syringes, 
Watering  Pots, 
Garden  Vases, 
Mowing  Machines, 


Hand-glass  Frames, 
Flower  Stakes, 
Flower-bordering, 
Flower  Stands, 
Garden  Arches, 
Garden  Chairs. 


Every  description  of  Work,  both  plain  and  Ornamental,  in 
wrouebt  and  cast  iron,  for  Gardens,  &e.  &c. 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  and  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS of  all  kinds. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  strained  Wire  Fencing,  &c. 

Show  Rooms  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Winsley-street,  and 
76,  Oxford-street,  three  doors  West  of  the  Princess's  Theatre. 

BROWN'S  PATENT  FUMIGATOR  for  Horticultural  or 
Agricultural  purposes,  in  various  sizes,  from  Ten  Shillings  to 
Ten  Pounds. 


DR..  S.  NEWINGTON'S  HAND-DRILL  HOES 
AND  CULTIVATORS,  to  the  frames  of  which  are  fitted 
Coulters  for  earthing  up  Potatoes  and  drawing  out  furrows  for 
seeds.  The  chisel-pointed  tines  have  moveable  hoeing  shares 
fitted  to  them,  which  can  be  removed  when  the  tines  are  only 
required  for  stirring.  These  shares,  which  are  made  of  any 
required  width,  hoe  from  2  to  i  inches  below  the  surface, 
according  to  the  soil ;  on  the  shares  being  removed,  the  tines 
stir  from  5  to  6  inches  deep,  a  lad  being  enabled  to  hoe  2  acres 
of  Turnips,  <fec.,  daily,  cutting  off  every  weed,  and  setting  out 
the  plants,  reducing  the  price  of  labour  from  is.  to  Sd.  an  acre, 
or  being  ab'.e  to  hoe  the  crop  six  times,  and  much  more  efi'ec- 
tually,  for  the  same  money  now  paid  for  hand-hoeing.  Messrs. 
DcFAUE  and  Co.  will  exhibit,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at 
Exeter,  the  following  implements  invented  by  Dr.  Newington  ; 
A  Drop  Drill  for  horse  power  ;  the  same  for  hand  power  ;  an 
implement  to  supersede  broadcasting  seed  by  hand  for  horse 
power;  the  same  by  hand  power;  an  implement  for  broad- 
casting artificial  manores  or  depositing  it  in  rows  by  horse 
power ;  the  same  by  hand  power ;  a  horse  Dibble ;  a  hand 
wheel  Dibble;  a  subsoil  Plough;  a  Scarifier  or  Cultivator; 
a  paring  Plough  ,  a  single  horse  Plough  ;  hand  drill  Hoe 
and  Cultivators,  with  various  other  fittings;  a  strike  Plough. 
— Apply  to  Messrs.  Dctfaue  and  Co.,  21,  Red  Lion-square, 
London,  who  are  the  sole  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  Dr. 
Newington's  inventions. 

YDRAULIC  ENGINES,  WATER  RAMS,  &c., 
on  Improved  Principles  ;  Engines  worked  by  Steam  or 
HydrauUc  power,  to  raise  from  1  gallon  to  1000  per  minute  to 
aheight  of  SOOfeet,  and  from  a  depth  of  900  feet.  Douche, 
Vapour,  Hot-air,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Baths.  Buildings, 
Conservatories,  &c.,  heated  by  Steam,  Air,  or  Water.  Boring, 
Sinking,  and  Collecting  of  Water,  &c.  Towns  supplied. 
Direct  to  John  Lego.  Cheltenham. 


T  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
^  •  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot^ 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hor-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  Eing's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  &c.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  caa 
select  the  description  of  House  bes.t  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  fwhich  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Rouses,  Pits,  &:c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
inthe  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  lov? 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Tines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings  ; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  &-c.,  forwarded  oq 
application.— J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  London. 

THElLATE  HEAVY  RaIN  having  spoUed  more 
than  half  the  Strawberries  grown  on  the  old  plan,  the  Ad- 
vertiser begs  to  notice  that  the  season  for  planting  upon  his 
system  is  close  at  hand,  and  suggests  to  those  who  are  desirous- 
of  saving  their  Fruit  in  a  clean  and  good  state  in  future,  that 
they  ptu-chase  his  STRAWBERRY  TILES  and  have  them  pnir 
down  as  recommended  in  his  pamphlet,  when  a  crop  may  be 
depended  upon  of  the  best  and  cleanest  description;  but  with- 
out the  gardener  can  place  the  Tiles  with  the  plants,  inequa- 
lities of  space  will  arise  from  error,  which  partly  neutralises 
their  effect,  therefore  no  time  should  be  lost.  A  pamphlet, 
with  all  particulars,  can  he  had  by  sending  three  postage 
stamps,  addressed  to  Mr.  Johw  Robeets,  34.  Eastcheap,  London. 


EMIGRATION  TO  AUSTRALIA.— New  Line  of 
Packets  from  Liverpool : 
PETREL,  1200  tons,  to  sail  on  the  10th  of  September. 
CONDOR,  1500     „  „  10th  of  November. 
A  1,  new  Ships,  coppered  and  copper-fastened.— For  Freight 
or  Passage  apply  to  the  owners,        GiSBS,  Bright,  and  Co., 
1,  North  John-street.  Liverpool. 


STOVE  GRATES.  — PIERCE'S  -  UNIVERSAL 
FIRE-LUMP  GRATE,  formed  in  one  entire  piece,  requires 
no  fixing,  will  btirn  either  wood,  coals,  coke,  or  peat,  producing 
a  bright  cheerful  fire  without  waste  from  ashes  or  cinders. 
Price  22s.  6d.  and  25s.  Also,  his  Cottage  Grates,  formed  in 
one  mass  of  the  finest  fireclay,  having  strong  iron  bars  and 
bottom,  good  hobs,  and  trivet. — Price  lis.  Gd. — May  be  seen  ac 
Pieece's  Pyro-Poeumatic  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  5,  Jermyn. 
street.  Regent-street,  London. 


BEAUTIFUL  WHISKERS,  HAIR,  SKIN,  AND 
TEETH.— Twenty  Recipes  indispensable  to  all ;— For  the 
best  liquid  hair  dye  extant;  remedies  for  freckles,  sun-burns, 
pock-marks,  ringworm,  and  all  other  disfigurements  ;  snpe-— 
fluous,  weak,  or  grey  hair,  baldness,  &o. ;  pomade  and  bando- 
line, tor  producing,  beautifying,  and  cnrliog  tbe  hair  ;  aman- 
dine, for  beauiifsiog  the  hands,  lips,  and  complexion  ;  tooth 
powder,  for  purifying  the  teeth  and  breath  ;  white  enamel,  for 
filling  decayed  teeta  ;  liquid  glue  and  cement,  for  broken 
china,  glase,  &c. ;  a  certain  cure  for  soft  or  hard  corns,  bunions, 
«fcc.  ;  and  a  choice  selection  of  French  perfumery,  all  medically 
attested,  will  be  sent  free,  on  receipt  of  25  postage  stamps- 
Address,  Miss  RosALTE  CoDTELLE,  Ely-placc,  Holborn-hiU, 
London. 

"  The  hair  dye  alone  is  worth  10  times  the  cost  of  all." — 
Miss  Hill.  Plaistow. 


T>URE  WATER  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
J-  stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM  ;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes.  Threshing  Machines,  Deep- well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water,  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made.— Freeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers  ;  OflBce,  70.  Strand.  London. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE  AND  NOISELESS  FLOOR 
i-  CLOTH,  for  Churches,  Public  Offices,  Damp  Floors,  &c. 
— Waltee  and  Gough,  Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers, 
Patent  KampluUcon  Works,  Greenwich-road,  near  London, 


OLD  FEATHER  BEDS  RE-DRESSED,  AND 
PURIFIED  BY  STEAM  WITH  PATENT  MACHINERY. 
— This  new  process  of  dressing  not  only  removes  all  impurities, 
but  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased, 
and  consequently  the  bed  rendered  much  fuller  and  softer. — 
Charge  for  dressing,  3d.  per  lb.  Old  and  Mothy  Mattresses- 
effectually  cured  and  removed,  fetched  and  returned,  carriage 
free,  within  five  miles.— Heal  and  Son's  List  of  Bedding,  con- 
taining full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to  their  factory,  19fi  (opposite  the  chapel)^ 
Tottenham-court-road.  London. 

THE  " HIPPOPOTAMUS  presented  by  H.  H.  the- 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  is 
exhibited  daily  from  One  to  Six  o'clock,  at  their  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Life  Guards  will 
perform,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Hall,  every  Saturday,  at 
Four  o  clock.    Admission  One  Shilling,  on  Mondays  Sixpence. 


Printed  by  William  Bbadbdrt,  of  Xo.  13.  Upper  'Wcbttni-place.  in  tho 
Panah  of  St.  Pancraa,  and  F&sdk&ics.  MnLLBTT  E tan i, o/  i\o.  7.  Church- 
row,  StOiie  NewiDfftoii,  both  m  the  Cotinty  of  Middiesei,  Pruitera,  at  their 
office  in  Lorn  bar  J- street,  in  the  Precinct  of  Wmteiriaia,  in  lIs^  Cilr  oft 
LoDdon;  and  published  br  them  at  the  Office,  No.  3,  Charles-acrcoi,  in  the- 
pariab  of  St.  Paul's,  CoTent-fijarden,  1q  the  said  coimty,  wbera  all  Advet* 
tlaemeDts  and  Commuoicatious  are  to  be  avdb.ssssd  to  tarn  Edlxob*.— * 
Saiu£1>ax,  JuLi  13,  IdiO. 
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SHAKSPEARE  AND   EARLY    DWARF  "WARWICKSHIRE 
CABBAGE. 

J  BUTCHER  informs  his  friends  and  the  public  he 
•  is  now  sending  out  the  above  valuable  sorts  of  Cabbage  ; 
for  earliness  and  flavour  they  are  first-rate.  May  be  obtained 
in  papers,  Is.  each,  of  ilr.  Feederick  Wabnes,  Seed-merchant, 
28,  ComMll,  London  ;  and  J.  Bdtcheb,  Nurseryman,  Stratford- 
on-Avon, 

UTTON'S  EARLY  SIX  WEEKS  TURNIF  is 
the  best  stubble  Turnip,  and  may  be  sown  any  time  in 
August  with  certainty  of  success. 

Afield  of  these  Turnips^  groion  from  Messrs,  Sut- 
ton's Seed  by  E.  W,  Moore,  Steward  to  Earl  Radnor, 
on  poor  soil  at  Coleshillj  gained  Mr.  Puset's  20/.  prize, 
at  the  Farringdon  Agricultural  Show,  in  December,  1849. 

Messrs.  Sutton  have  the  pleasure  of  annouoeing  that  they 
have  just  harvested  a  fine  crop  of  the  above  valuable  TURNIP 
SEED,  which  they  are  now  deUvering,  price  lOd.  per  pound, 
55.  per  gallon,  or  36s.  per  bushel. 

Carriage  free  io  any  Station  of  the  Great  Western^ 
South' Western,  or  South- Eastern  Railways. 
Address,  John  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  Berkshire. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

CHARLES  TURNER  begs  [to  inform  the  admirers 
of  the  above  beautiful  flowers,  that  his  extensive  collection 
is  now  in   fine  bloom,  and  will    continue  to  the  end  of  the 
mouth.    The  Annual  Exhibition  will  take  place  in  the  GrouDds 
of  the  Nursery,  on  Thursday,  July  25, 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  July  20, 

TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  THAT   Sl'LENDID 

AUTUMNAL  FLOWER, 

THE     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  from  their  extensive  and  very  select  collection  of 
the  above,  comprising  aU  the  new  and  fine  continental  varieties, 
at  the  following  prices  : 

50  best  new  sorts 25^. 

25        ditto  155. 

12        ditto  9s. 

Well  established  in  small  pots,  or  by  post  free, 

NEW  DWARF  CHINESE   OR  LILLIFUTIENNE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This  new  and  Jjeautifal  class  are  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  cultivators  from  their  exceeding  dwarf  habit  (not  attaining 
more  than  1  foot  in  height).  The  profusion  of  flowers  with 
which  they  are  covered,  as  well  as  the  great  variety  and  dis- 
tinctness of  colour,  will  render  them  general  favourites.  Strong 
plants  for  autumn  blooming  are  now  ready  for  sending  gut  at 
the  following  prices : 
9  fine  varieties  sent  out  last  year  (for  the  first  time)  for  Bs.M, 
13  do,  raised  by  M.  Lebois  (and  sent  out  for 

the  first  time  this  season),  for „..  30    0 

One  sent  over  to  the  Trade  when  two  are  ordered. 

The  latter  are  figured  in  the  last  December  Number  of  the 
"Annales  de  la  Societe  d'AgricuIture  et  de  Botanique  de 
Crand,"  and  are  perfect  gems,  engravings  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  Youell  and  Co.'s  Nursery. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. Printed  directions  of  their  successful  and  easy  method 
of  cultivating  the  Chrysanthemimas  for  exhibition,  &c.,  will  be 
forwarded  with  all  orders. — Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 


NEW   LATE    STRAWBERRY, 
WILMOT'S    "PRINCE    ARTHUR." 

JWILMOT,  in  offering  this  new  variety  of 
•  STRAWBERRY  to  the  Public,  is  confident  that  it  com- 
bines qualities  which  no  other  kind  at  present  in  cultivation 
does  possess,  being  of  delicious  flavour,  and  coming  in  after  the 
principal  Strawberry  season  is  over.  It  possesses  the  property 
of  firmness  of  texture,  so  that  it  may  be  transmitted  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  without  sustaining  injury,  as  it  may  be 
kept  for  several  days  after  being  gathered,  when  folly  ripe, 
without  any  indication  of  decay  or  loss  of  flavotu-. 

**  Prince  Arthur  "is  one  of  the  largest  sized  Strawberries, 
and  a  most  abundant  bearer ;  the  foliage  is  small,  and  never 
exceeds  6  inches  in  height ;  the  fruit  is  consequently  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Its  dwarf  habit  requires  it  to  be  planted  not 
more  '.than  a  foot  apart.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  formed,  of  a 
rich  scarlet,  and  colouring  equally  all  over  the  berry.  If 
planted  at  the  distance  recommended  it  wUi  produce  double 
the  weight  per  acre  of  any  other  variety. 

Strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  September  next,  at  51. 
per  100,  on  prepaid  application  only,  to  John  Wilmot,  Isle- 
worth,  Middlesex ;  Robert  Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ; 
William  T,  Atwood,  Mortlake,  Surrey ;  George  Charlwood, 
Seedsman,  Covent-garden  ;  and  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mtillen, 
6.  LeadenhaU-street,  London.— Isleworth,  Middlesex,  July  20. 


STATUES,  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS,  Coats  of  Arms,  and  Architectaral  Embel- 
lishments in  Imperishable  Stone,  by  VAUGHAN  and  CO.,  60, 
Stonea-end  Borough,  London,  X,  J,  Croggon,  late  of  Coade's, 
Superintendent, 


HOYLE'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  FOR  1850. 

CHARLES  TURNER  will  send  out,  early  in  the 
Autumn,  strong  established  plants  of  the  following  distinct 
varieties  raised  by  G.  W.  Hoyle,  Esq.  Ajax  gained  the  4^.  and 
Ocellatum  the  ol,  prizes  at  the  Great  Seedling  Pelargonium 
Show,  Surrey  Gardens,  in  June  last,  being  two  of  the  four 
prizes  awarded  on  that  occasion.  Early  orders  will  ensure 
first  selection, 

AJAX.— A  noble  dark  variety,  smooth,  and  of  fine  substance, 
lower  petals  rosy  purple,  top  petals  very  dark  purple,  with  even 
narrow  margin  of  vivid  crimson  ;  very  free  bloomer  ;  has  been 
justly  styled  *'  The  leading  flower  of  the  season."  Price  H.lls.  dd. 

OCELLATUM.— A  great  novelty,  lower  petals  bright  pink, 
with  a  distinct  and  constant  spot  of  deep  crimson  ;  top  petals 
deep  crimson  spot,  shaded  off  with  bright  rose,  white  eye,  free 
bloomer,  and  good  grower.    Price  IJ.  lis.  6c?, 

MAY  QUEEN. — A  large,  distinct,  and  pleasing  variety. 
Orange-rose  top  petals,  crimson  blotch,  shaded  off  with  orange, 
the  five  petals  have  a  delicate  margin  of  pale  pink  ;  lower 
petals  vivid  rose;  large  well-defined  white  eye,  very  free 
bloomer,  will  be  a  great  favourite  on  the  home  stage.  Price 
i;.  lis.  Qd. 

NECTAR  CUP.— Rose,  top  petals  rich  orange-rose,  with 
narrow  pink  margin,  clear  white  eye,  fine  substance,  good 
habit.    Price  \l.  Is. 

FLATIA, — Orange- scarlet,  the  brightest  in  this  class  that 
has  been  offered,  and  makes  a  fine  display  on  the  stage,  rather 
crumpled  on  the  edge,  and  lower  petals  too  long.    Price  11.  Is. 

GENERALISSIMO.— Large  and  very  attractive;  lower  pe- 
tals salmon,  with  spots  of  a  deeper  colour,  white  centre ;  top 
petals  very  dark,  rich,  and  velvety,  shaded  with  lively  orange, 
occasionally  crumpled  on  the  edge.    Price  IE.  Is. 

RUBIOLA. — Fine  crimson  scarlet  of  beautiful  texture,  dark 
spot  on  the  top  petals,  rather  deficient  in  breadth  of  petals. 
Price  \l.  Is. 

CORINNE. — Light  purple,  very  smooth  and  free  bloomer, 
dark  top  petals.     Price  ISs. 

ISIS. — A  neat  smooth  fiower,  of  good  quality,  very  free 
bloomer,  rose  with  white  eye,  and  dark  blotch  on  top  petals. 
Price  15s. 

CARDINAL.— Fine  rich  orange  crimson,  black  blotch  on  top 
petals,  very  smooth,  not  a  strong  grower.     Price  15s. 

HEARTSEASE. — Scarlet  rose,  large  fine  shape  and  sub- 
stance; but  being  inconstant,  purchasers  of  the  above  will  have 
a  plant  without  charge. 

Price  3i.  10s.  for  the  set. 
VARIETIES  SENT  OUT  IN  1849. 

CHRISTABEL  (Hoyle).— Lower  petals  delicate  pink,  tinged 
with  orange,  rich  blotch  on  top  petals.     Price  7s.  6d, 

CUYP  (Beck). — Claret,  dark  block  on  upper  petals  shaded  off 
to  the  margin.    Price  10s.  Qd, 

CONSTANCE  (Foster).— Light  bottom,  with  rich  dark  top 
petals,  narrow  margin  of  light.    Price  10s.  Bd. 

EMILY  (Beck).— Large  bold  flower,  crimsoD,  vrith  dark  blotch 
on  upper  petals*    Price  10s.  Bd. 

FIELD  MARSHAL  (Symonds).  —  Crimson  purple,  dark 
spot  on  upper  petals.    Price  7s.  Qd. 

GIPSY  BRIDE  (Foster).  —  Rosy  crimson,  top  petals  dark 
blotch,  with  even  narrow  margin  of  crimson.     Price  10s.  Qd. 

LOVELINESS  (Beck).— Lilac-rose  coloured  bottom  petals, 
dark  rich  top,  white  eye.     Price  10s.  6ti. 

MAGNIFICENT  (Foquett).— Large  rich  bright  crimson,  dark 
spot  on  top  petals,  free  bloomer.    Price  10s.  Qd, 

NANDEE  (Hoyle).— Pink,  upper  petals  very  dark,  white  eye. 
Price  7s.  Qd. 

NONSUCH  (Hoyle). —  Deep  lilac  rose,  upper  petals  dark 
blotch,  lower  petals  novel  crimson  spot  and  feaUier,  Price 
10s.  6d. 

PRINCE  OF  ORANGE  (Hoyle).— Orange  scarlet,  spot  on  top 
petals.    Price  10s,  Qd. 

ROSALIND  (Beck).— Fresh-coloxired  rose,  blotch  on  upper 
petals,  white  eye.    Price  10s.  6d. 

Or  the  12  for  4E. 

The  following  12  varieties  for  SJ.— Alderman,  Crispina,  Con- 
spicuum.  Governor,  Lord  Gough,  Lord  Stanley,  Narcissus, 
Painter,  Pet,  Pride  of  the  Isles,  Roweana,  Satisfaction  ;  or  10 
of  the  above,  with  the  choice  of  Magnificent,  Gipsy  Bride,  or 
Constance. 

Older  varieties  :  12  of  the  follovring  for  2  guineas. — Alonzo, 
Ariel,  Armada  improved,  Blanche,  Belle  of  the  Village,  Bril- 
liant, Cassandra,  Centurion,  Crusader,  Cupid,  Dehcatissima, 
GuUelma,  Lalla  Rookh,  Lamartine,  Mout  Blanc,  Norah, 
Ondine,  Rosamond,  Star,  Symmetry,  Virgin  Queen,  Victory; 
or  10  with  choice  of  Conspicuum,  Narcissus,  Pride  of  the  Isles, 
or  Rowena ;  or  9  with  choice  of  Magnificent,  Gipsy  Bride,  or 
Constance. 

Also  a  fine  selection  of  Fancy  varieties  at  12s.,  IBs.,  and  30s. 
per  dozen,  own  selection.  Catalogues  may  he  had  on  applica 
tion. — Royal  Nursery,  Slough, 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  of  1849. 
For  prepayment  only,  the  first  remittance  to  secure  the 
first  selection.  Post-oflBce  orders  are  requested  to  be  made 
payable  at  Brentford. 

ROSA.— A  bright  rose-coloured  flower  of  great  smoothness 
and  good  form,  a  free  bloomer,  constant,  and  of  excellent  habit. 
Will  prove  a  first-rate  variety  for  all  purposes.     30s. 

MAJOR  DOMO. — A  very  large  rose-coloured  flower,  with 
dark  clouded  top  petals ;  some  of  the  blooms  here  measure 
3  inches  in  circumference  ;  free  bloomer,  and  of  strong 
habit.    21s. 

SILK  MERCER. — A  very  close  compact-growing  variety, 
free  bloomer,  and  very  constant ;  smooth  &Uky  flower  of  first- 
rate  quality,  ground  colour  rose,  with  deep  maroon  blotch  on 
the  upper  petals.     21s. 

PRINCE  ARTHUR.— A  medium-sized  flower  of  excellent 
quality,  very  coaetant,  and  a  free  bloomer ;  rosy  crimson 
ground  colour,  with  dark  well  defined  blotch  ou  the  upper 
petals,  leaving  a  bright  disticct  margin  ;  light  centre.    21s. 

DIANA.— This  is  very  similar  to  Rosalind,  but  larger,  and  is 
at  its  best  early  ia  the  season,  whilst  the  latter  variety  is  not  at 
its  best  until  quite  late.     15s. 

TYRIAN  QUEEN.— If  the  large  deep  mulberry-coloured  top 
petals  of  the  flower  had  been  matched  with  as  good  lower  ones, 
it  would  have  been  first-rate  ;  strong  robust  habit,  and  a  free 
bloomer  ;  a  very  distinct  and  constant  variety.    15s. 

Many  other  Seedlings  might  have  been  selected,  such  as 
"Little  but  Good," and  others,  but  they  have  exhibited  faults 
which  make  it  necessary  to  try  them  another  season.  Incom- 
parable will  not  be  sent  out  until  1S51.  At  present  it  is 
unequalled. 

VARIETIES     OF    1848. 

CUYP.— A  novel  claret-coloured  flower;  soft,  silky,  cloudy 
blotch  on  upper  petals,  shading  off  to  the  margin ;  very  free 
bloomer  and  constant.     10s.  6'i. 

EMILY.— A  very  fine  large  Centurion  flower,  of  first-rate 
character  for  the  home  or  exhibition  stages,  being  a  very  free 
bloomer;  quite  constant,  and  of  good  habit.     10s.  Qd. 

GOVERNOR. — A  muse  profuse  bloomer,  of  a  rich  glowing 
purple,  sdff  in  the  petals,  and  well  adapted  for  all  purposes. 
Good  habit  and  foliage.     10s.  Orf.  -'. 

LOVELINESS.— A  striking  flower,  of  excellent  quality;  a 
rose-coloured  clean  distinct  crimson  spot  on  the  bottom  petals 
gives  it  a  decided  and  pure  white  eje,  upper  petals  rich  dark 
spot  extending  evenly  upwards,  and  abruptly  shading  off  into 
the  edge  ;  habit  excellent.     lOs.  Grf. 

PAINTER. — Novel  and  sti-iking,  from  the  great  amount  of 
colour  on  the  lower  as  well  as  ou  the  top  petals;  very  free 
bloomer,  and  constant.    10s.  6rf. 

PET.— A  middle-sized,  stiff,  smooth  flower,  of  high  quality  ; 
rich,  dense,  even-coloured  top  petals,  with  a  very  light  and  well 
defined  edge,  white  eye,  and  pale  rose  lower  petals  ;  moderate 
bloomer  and  constant.    10s.  Cd. 

ROSALIND. — A  large-sized  fresh- coloured  flower,  a  glowing 
crimson  upper  petal,  with  dark  blotch  ;  a  large  white  centre, 
and  lower  petals  hght  rose ;  free  bloomer,  constant,  and  good 
habit.    10s,  6(f. 

Foster's  Gipsy  Bride  and  Constance,  ICs.  Qd,  each. 
Foquett's    Magnificent,    10s,    6d.  ;    and     Symonds*    Field 
Marsha],  10s.  Qd, 

OLDER  VARIETIES,  AND  OTHER  RAISERS'  FLOWERS 
Twelve  of  the  follovping  varieties,  including  the  box  and 
carriage  to  London,  will  be  sent  out  in  October,  for  Two 
Guineas,  well  rooted  in  3-inch  pots,  and  ready  for  an  imme- 
diate shift  into  a  larger  size  : — Blanche,  Centurion,  Cassandra, 
Crusader,  Delicatissima,  Dorcas,  Emilia,  Gustavus,  Gulielma, 
Lalla  Rookh,  Lamartine,  Mout  Blanc,  Meleager,  Minna,  Ondine, 
Princess,  Alonzo,  Ruby,  Rosamond,  Star,  and  Symmetry. 

Any  twelve  of  the  above  are  fit  to  compete  at  any  exhibition, 
metropolitan  or  provincial.  J.  Dobson  has  invariably  taken 
the  first  prizes  at  the  great  metropolitan  exhibitions  with  the 
sorts  herein  advertised. 

N.B. — Catalogues  can  be  had  on  application. 
Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 


MR,  NORMAN  respectfully  begs  to  invite  inspec- 
tion of  his  superb  CoUection    of  CARNATIONS   and 
PICOTEES,  which  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  will,  he  thinks, 
repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit.    Two  minutes'    walk  from  the 
Arsenal  Station— Trains  every  half  hour  from  London-bridge. 
Bull  FielUs,  Woolwich,  July  20. 


VICTORIA  REGIA,— A  model  of  this  gigantic  and 
beautiful  flower,  its  natural  size,  may  be  seen  at  the  Studio 
of  Messrs.  Minton,  36,  Soho-square,  representing  this  plant  in 
all  its  beauteous  stages,  and  copied  by  the  kind  permission  of 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northumberland.  May  be 
viewed,  by  cards  only,  on  Tuesday,  23d  inst.,  and  following 
Thursdays,  Saturdays,  and  Tuesdays,  until  fmrther  notice, 
between  the  hours  of  2  and  6  o'clock. — Cards  of  admission  may 
be  had  of  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  Pall-mall ;  Ebers,  Hookham, 
Mitchell,  and  Chappel,;Bond-st. ;  and  Sams's,  St.  James's-street. 


CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  BOXES 
AND  LIGHTS. 
One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  \l.  4s. '  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  flxed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England.  Jas,  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Keat-road,  London, 


GREENHOUSES. 

HENRY  FREEMAN,  Hothouse  Buiu)Ea  and  Hor 
Watee  Appaeaxus  Manofacxoeee,  Triangle,  Hackney, 
Loudon,  begs  to  solicit  the  attention  of  tbe  gentry  to  his  low 
prices  for  cash.  Good  substantial-built  Greenhouses,  fixed  com- 
plete, 42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  90J. ;  21  feet  long,  13  feet  wide, 
50!, ;  12J  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  30E,  A  large  assortment  of 
Conservatories,  Hothouses,  Pits,  Melon  and  Cucumber  boxes. 
Iron  hand-lights.  Summer-houses,  Seats,  &c.  Estimates  in 
the  above  line,  either  in  wood  or  iron. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,   HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  *fec. 


rS^r&GATIKCaSEE     CUCUMBEB  CLASSES 


mmn  aowiRDis^ 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  case3_  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2^.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  accordmg  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d!.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tfles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  fi om  2s.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inched  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
each.  Wasp  Traps.— Lists  may  be  had,  on  apphcation  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 
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EXHIBITION  At  THE  GARDEN,  JULY  13,  1S50.. 

THE  LARtrE  GOLD  MEDAL.  ,    7  To  Mr.  Cole,  for  acotlecfloii  of  Helichrysums 

1  To  Mr   Cole   Gardener  to  H.  Colyei-,  Esq.,  of  Dartford,  for 

a  collection  of -'0  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  ToMr.  Mjlam,  Gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  Jan.,  F.H.S., 

for  20  species  of  Exotic  Orcbids 

THE  GOLD  KNIGRTIAN  MEDAL.       . 

1  To  Mr.  May.  Gardener  to  Mrs.   Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  a  col- 

lection of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants       ^       t,- 

2  To  Mr.  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart,  F.H^S., 

for  a  collection  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

3  To  Mr.  Williams,  Gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  F.H.S. , 

for  20  species  of  Exotic  Orchids. 

THE  GOLD  BAKKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Messrs.  Frazer,  of  Lea-bridge-road,  Esses,  for  a  collec- 

tion  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Carsoa,   Gardener  to  \V.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collectiou  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

3  To    Mr.  Croxford,   Gardener  to    H.    H.  Barnes,   Esq.,   of 

Stamford. hill,  for  a  collection  of  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants 

4  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  for  15  species  of  Exotic 

Orchids 

5  To  Mr.  Blake,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

10  species  of  the  same 
(  To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  "W.  Quilter,  Esq.,  of  Norwood, 

for  10  varieties  of  Cape  Heath 
7  To  Mr.  Epps,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same. 

THE  LARGE  SILVER-GILT  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Taylor,  Gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streatham, 

for  a  collection  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Speed,  Edmonton,  for  a  collection  of  10  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants 

3  To  Mr.  Bruce,  Gardener  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  Tooting,  for  a 

collection  of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

4  To  Mr.  Dobson,  Gardener  to  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S., for  15species 

of  Exotic  Orchids 

5  To  Mr.  Carson,  for  10  species  of  the  same 

6  To  Mr.  Green,  for  6  species  of  the  same 

7  To  Mr.  Mylam,  for  10  varieties  of  Cape  Heath 

8  To  Messrs.  RoUtsaon,  for  the  same 

9  To  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  same,  in  11-inch  pots 

10  io  Messrs.  Rollisson,  f'tv  the  same 

11  To  Mr.  Stains,  of  Middlesex-place,  New-road,  for  a  collec- 

tion of  New  Pelargoniums,  in  3-inch  pots 

12  To  Mr.  Dobson,  for  the  same 

13  To  Mr.  Parker,  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  Roehamp- 

ton,  for  a  collection  of  old  Pelargoniums,  in  li-inch  pots 

14  To  Mr.  Stains,  for  a  collection  of  Fancy  Pelergoniums,  in 

8-inch  pota 

15  To  Messrs.  Vtitch,  for  Ixora  salicifolia 

16  To  Mr.  Klnghorn,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  F.H.S., 

for  PhaJ£eDop!-i^  c'"^°diflora 
THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

1  ToMr.  Watson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Tredwell,  Lower  Norwood, 

for  a  collection  of  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Kinghorn,  for  a  colleciioa  of  6  Stove  and  Green- 

house Plants 
8  To  Mr.  Franklin,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for 
10  species  of  £sotic  Orchids 

4  To  ilr.  Gerrie,  Gardener  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 

for  the  same 

5  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Lon,  Great  Berkh  amp  stead,  for  a  col- 

lection of  Roses,  in  50  varieties 

6  To  Mr.  Cole,  for  10  varie;ies  of  Cape  Heath 

7  To  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Ciapham,  for  the  same 

8  To  Mr.  Cole,  lor  10  varieties  of  the  same,  in  11-inch  pots 

9  To  Mr.  Epps,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 
10  ToMr.  Cock,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  new  Pelargoniums, 

in  8-iuch  pots 
H  To  Mr,  Bragg,  Slough,  for  the  same 

12  To  Mr.  Stains,  Middlesex-place,  New-road,  for  a  collection 

ot  old  Pelargoniums,  in  11-inch  pots 

13  To  Mr.  Gaines,  F.H.S. ,  for  the  same 

14  To  the  same,  for  a  collection  of  Fancy  Pel argoni urns j  in 

fi-inch  pots 

15  To  Mr.  Dobson,  for  a  collection  of  Achimenes 

16  To  Mr.  Green,  ror  a  collection  of  Hehchrysums 

17  To  Messrs.  Teitch,  for  Rhododendron  javanicum 

18  To  Messrs.  Frazer,  Lea-bridge-road,  Essex,  for  Kalosantbes 

coecinea 

19  To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  S,  Ricardo,  Esq.,  for  three  spe- 

cimens of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  growing  in  pots 
LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  "WooUey,  Gardener  to  H.  B.  Ker,  Esq.,  Cheshant, 

for  6  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

2  To  Messrs.  Paul,  Cneshunt.  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  50 


varieties 
S  To  A.  Rowland,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same,  in  25  varieties 

4  To  Messrs.  FairbaTrn,  Ciapham,  for  10  varieties  of  Cape 

Heatb,  in  11-iucb  pots 

5  To  Mr.  Robinson,  Gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Thames 

Bank,  Pimlico,  fur  a  collection  of  new  Pelargoniums,  in 
8-infh  pots 

6  To  Dir.  Gaines,  F.H.S,  for  the  same 

7  To  Mr.  Ambrose,  Battersea,  for  a  collection  of  Fancy  Pelar- 

goniums, in  8-iQch  pots 

8  To  Mr,  Stains,  Middlesex-place,  New-road,  for  6  distinct 

species  of  Ptlargonium,  exhibiting  superior  cultivation 

9  To  Mr.  Franklin,  for  a  collection  of  Fuchsias 

10  To  Mr.  Knott,  Gardener  to  the  Rev.  0.  Pritchard,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  of  Achimenes 

11  To  Mr.  Stanly,  Gardener  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S-,  for  a 

collection  of  Helichrjsums 

12  To  Mr.  Glendinning,  F.U.S.,  for  a  collection'of  new  hardy 

Evergreens,  in  pofs 

13  To  tbe  same,  fur  a  collection  of  Stalices 

14  To  Mr.  May,  for  Stenbanoiis  floribuoda 

15  To  Mr.  Green,  for  Lisiantbus  Rus.-ellianus 

IG  To  Mr.  Williams,  fur  a  cuUection  of  Hothouse  Ferns 

17  To  Mr.  Jones,  Gardener  to  Sir  J,  J.  Guest,  Bart.,   F.H.S,, 

fur  a  Queen  riue-apple,  weighing  5  lbs.  9'  oz. 

18  ToMr.  Speucer,  Gardvuer  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 

F.H.S.,  for  a  Pruvidence  Pine-apple,  weighing  9  lbs. 
134  oz. 

19  To  Mr.   Holmes,  Gardener  to  S.   Garrard,  Esq.,  Putney- 

heath,  for  Biack  iiambur^h  Grapes 

20  To  Mr.  llarriaun,  Oailands  Palace  Gardens,  "Wejbridge,  for 

the  same 

21  To  Mr.  Williams,  for  White  iluscadine  Grapes 

22  To  W.  Dea-h,  Esq.,  Nttilesnell,  flarl.-w,  for  Muscat  Grapes 

23  To  Mr.  Hendersou,  Gardentr  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart., 

F.H.S.,  fur  Grizzly  Frumiguan  Grapes 

24  To  Mr.  Gadd,  Be  cinvunh.  tor  Wliite  Fioutignan  Grapes 

25  To  Mr.  Chaj^man.  Suu'h  Laaibeto,  for  Sweetwater  Grapes 

THE  61LVER  KiMGUTiAN   MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Stanly,  for  a  collectiou  of  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Plants 

2  To  Mr.  Francis,  Hertford,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  50 

varieties 

3  To  Mr.  teluwe.  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.3.,  for 
^  the  same,  to  25  varieties 

.4  To  Mr.  Esiauly,  fur  ti  dl^linct  species  of  Felargoniam,  eshi- 
biting  supeiior  cuhivatiun 

■  I  T**  ^Jl"'  **'^'"'  IMl.S  .  fur  a  colleciion  of  Fuchsias 

XT      *    IvisuD.    Gardener    to    the    Duchess    Dowager   of 
Northumberland,  F.  U.S.,  for  a  coilectioa  of  Achimenes 


8  To  Stessrs.  Lane,  for  a  new  species  of  Acineta 

9  To  Mr.  WooUey,  Gardener  to  H.  B.  Ker,  Esq.,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Hothouse  Ferns 

10  To  Mr.  Wood,  Norwood,  for  a  collection  of  Alpine  Plants 

11  To  Mr.  Dennett,   Qardeop  to  "W".,  jSiUett,   Esq.,    Ciapham 
•v    Park,  for  Erica JParmentieri  rosea  t:         -■^■ 

12  To  Mr.  May,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lavri*enc6,  FIH.S.,  fSr  Ixora 
javanica        ._ .    .  _   ^  _ 

is  To  Mr.  Drummond,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  Leigh,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 
for  a  Queen  Pine-apple,  weighing  5  lbs.  14  oz. 

14  To  Mr.  "Wilmot,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same,  weighing  31bs.  5oz. 

15  To  Mr.  Fleming,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
F.H.S.,  for  a  Providence  Pine-apple,  weighing  8  lbs.  6  oz . 

16  To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  S.  Ricardo,  Esq.,  for  the,Heaviest 
Bunch  of  Grapes  (Syrian"),  weighing  3  lbs.. lOoz..    ._    ..  __. 

17  To  Mr.  Fleming,  for  the  Second  Heaviest  Bunch  of  Grapes 
(Black  Hamburgh),  weighing  3  lbs.  8oz. 

13  To  Mr.  Heywood,  Gardener  to  G.  R.  S.  Goodman,  Esq., 
Roundhay,  near  Leeds,  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 

19  To  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak  Hill,  East  Barnet,  for  the  same 

20  To  some  person  unknown,  Jor  White  Muscadine  Grapes 

21  To  Mr.  Wilmot,  F.H.S.,  for  Sweetwater  Grapes 

22  To  Mr.  Taylor,  Gardener  to  J,  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streatham, 
for  Muscat  Grapes  .    . 

23  To  Mr.  Munro,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  St.  Albans,  for 
White  Frontignan  Grapes 

24  To  Mr.  Ingram,  Gardener  to  her  Msjesty  at  Frogmore,  for 
Violette  Hatire  Peaches 

25  To  Mr.  TurnbuU,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at 
Blenheim,  for  Elruije  Nectarines 

26  To  Mr.  Davis.  Oak  Hill,  for  the  same 

27  To  Mr.  Davis,  Gardener  to  J.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Astle  Park, 
Cbelford,  Knutsford,  for  the  Heaviest  Melon  (Green- 
fleshed  Cabul),  weighing  9  lbs.  10  oz. 

28  To  Mr.  Gadd,  Beichworth,  for  the  same,  in  the  Market 
Gardeners'  Class  (Cantilupe),  weighing  4  lbs.  5  oz. 

29  To  Mr.  Barnes,  Gardener  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 
the  best  flavoured  Melon  (Bromham  Hall) 

30  To  Mr.  Gadd,  for  the  best  flavoured  Melon  (Beechwood)  in 
the  Market  Gardeners*  Class 

THE  SILVER  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Messrs.  Pamplin,  Lea-bridge-road,  Essex,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2  To  Mr,  Gerrie,  for  the  same 

3  To  Messrs.  Spriggins  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a  collection  of 
Roses,  in  50  varieties 

4  To  ilr.  Tivey,  Gardener  to  T.  Wigelin,  Esq.,  Goldiiig,  Hefts, 
for  the  same,  in  25  varieties 

5  To  Mr.  Gregory,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collectiou  of  Fuchsias 

6  To  Mr.  Young,  Gardener  to  C.  Barron,  Esq.,  Denmark  Hill, 
Camberwell,  for  a  collection  of  Helichrysoms 

7  To  Mr.  NewhaU,  Woolwich,  for  Carnations 

8  To  Mr.  Norman,  ditto,  for  the  same 

9  To  Mr.  Edwards,  F.H.S.,  for  Picotees 

10  To  Mr.  Norman,  for  tbe  same 

11  To  Mr.  Smith,  Hornsey-road.  for  a  collection  of  Verbenas 

12  To  Mr.  Gadd,  Gardener  to  T.  J.  Lenox,  Esq.,  Hammersmith, 
for  a  collection  of  Petunias 

13  To  Mr.  Ivison,  Gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  North- 
umberland, F.H.S.,  for  Cattleya  Mossiae  alba 

14  To  Mr.  O'Brien,  Gardener  to  G.  Read,  Esq.,  Burnham, 
Somerset,  for  a  collection  of  Hothouse  Ferns 

15  To  Mr.  Tmner,  HoUoway,  for  a  collection  of  Alpine  Plants 

16  To  Mr.  Ivison,  for  Curcuma  Roscjeana 

17  To  Mr.  May,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  Sollya 
linearis 

18  To  Mr.  Epps,  F.H.S.,  for  Erica  ferruginea 

19  To  Mr.  Higgs,  Gardener  to  J,  H.  Barchard,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 
for  a  Moscow  Qaeen  Pine-apple,  weighing  4  lbs.  12^  oz. 

20  To  Mr.  Brewin,  Gardener  to  R.  Gunter,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a 
Providence  Pine-apple,  weighing  8  lbs.  8oz, 

21  To  Mr.  Henderson,  Gardener  to  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  Bart,, 
F.H.S.,  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 

22  To  Mr.  Coroey,  Edmonton,  for  the  same 

23  To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Streatham, 
for  White  Muscadine  Grapes 

2t  To  Mr.  Fleming,  for  Muscat  Grapes 

25  To  Mr.-Snow,  Gardener  to  Earl  de  Grey,  for  Violette  Hative 

26  To  Mr.  Parker,  for  Nectarines  [Peaches 

27  To  Mr.  Snow,  for  Black  Tartarian  Cherries 

28  To    Mr.  Meyers,  jun.,    Brentfurd,    for    Black    Circassian 

29  To  Mr.  Snow,  for  Elton  Cherries  [Cherries 

30  To  Mr.  Elliott,  Gardener  to  J.  B.  Boothby,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 
British  Queen  Strawberries 

31  To  Mr.  Ljdiard,  of  Batheaston,  Bath,  for  British  Queen  and 
other  Strawberries 

32  To  Mr.  Elliott,  for  the  second  best  flavoured  Melon,  "Brom- 

ham  Hall." 

33  To  Mr.  Smith,  Gardener  to  S.  Ricardo,  Esq.,  for  Fastolff 

Raspberries 

34  To  Mr.  Ivison,  for  Fruit  of  Nutmeg  and  Papaw. 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

1  To  Mr.  J.  J.   Foster,   Edgeware-road,  for  a  collection  of 

Roses,  in  50  varieties 

2  To  Mr.  J.  Ayre.  Gardener  to  A  Currie,  Esq,,  F.H.S,,  for  the 

same,  in  25  varieties 

3  To  Mr.  Edwards,  F.H.S.,  for  Carnations 

4  To  Mr.  Ellis,  Woolwich,  for  the  same 

5  To  Mr.  Ward,  Woolwich,  for  the  same 

6  To  Mr.  Wilmer,  Suubury,  for  the  same 

7  To  Mr.  Bragg,  Slcugh,  for  tbe  same 

8  To  Mr.  Newball,  Woolwich,  for  Picotees 

9  To  Mr.  Ellis,  for  the  same 

10  To  Mr.  Ward,  for  the  same 

11  To  Mr.  Bragg,  for  the  same        ___    ^  _ 

12  To  Mr.   Woo  er,   Tulse-hill,   Briiton,    for  a  collection    of 

Antirrhinums 

13  To  Mr.  Spencer,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 

F.H.S..  for  Peaches 

14  To  Mr.  Fleming,  for  Elruge  Nectarines 

15  ToMr.  Whiting,   Gardener  to  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  f5r  Black 

Circassian  Cherries 

16  To  Mr.  Gainaford,  Brentford,  for  the  same 

17  To  Mr,  Kemp,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Grillion,  East  Acton,  for 

Bigarreau  Cherries 

18  To  Mr.   Ingram,   Gardener   to   the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 

F.H.S.,  for  Britibh  Queen  Strawberries 

19  To  Mr.  Beach,  Hounsiow,  for  the  same 

20  To  Mr.  Ball,  Gardener  to  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Stagenboe  Park, 

Welwyn,  for  the  third  best-flavoured  Melon  (Napolecn 
green.fleshed). 

21  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck,  Houghton  Rectory,  Huntingdon,  for 

Shaddocks 
N.B.— West's  St.  Peter's  Grapes  ought  to  have  been  shown  in 
No.  2  E,  and  not  in  No.  4  e.  There  were  some  very  fine  exhi- 
bitions  of  Muscat  and  Cannon-hall  Grapes,  of  which  no  notice 
could  be  taken  in  consequence  of  their  extremely  unripe  con- 
dition.— In  the  only  specimen  of  Peaches  in  pots  exhibited,  tbe 
fruit  was  very  unripe. — An  eshibitiun  of  25  varieties  of  Roses, 
by  Mr.  Terry,  Gardener  to  Lady  Puller,  Youngsbury,  Herts, 
was  disqualified  on  account  of  its  containing  tbe  same  Rose 
under  two  different  names. — Only  one  collection  of  Conifers 
was  ehown  ;  partly  unnamed,  and  of  little  interest. — Achimenes 
Tugwelliana  should  not  have  been  exhibited  in  the  clasB  of  new 
plants.  Luxcmbourgia  speciosa  has  been  shown  in  tbe  Garden 
in  former  years. 


I  GLASS  WATER  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co  ,  Glass  MA^hi^AC- 
.  TDEEai.  Bristol  and  Nailsea,.  Somerset  conftnue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIP£S  for  the  conveyance  -of  water,  fflc,  in 
Lengths  of  from  3  ,to  T^feet,  and  from  i-inch  t>5_4-inch:  ibpres ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints, 'wbich.  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 


PEACH  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES.— These  Glasses, 
placed  over  Fruit  on  the  common  wall,  assist  Nature  in 
our  cold  climate.  The  Fruit  grows  to  a  larger  size,  and  its 
richness  is  increased. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  Asi>  CO,  beg  to  say  they  have  purchased 
the  above  Registry  of  Mr.  Halliman",  and  caution  all  persoiiS 
from  making  or  sellinj^  the  same  without  their  consent. 

FERNS.— J.P.  and  Co.  have  succeeded  in  making  a  very  neat 
style  of  Shads,  with  gl.ass  bottom  {or  stand),  expressly  for  th^ 
growth  of  Ferns,  which  will  be  found  much  more  ornamental 
than  any  previously  made  for  the  same  description  of  plant. 
Prices  and  every  information  to  be  had  of  James  Phillips 
and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-02,  Sheet  Glass  df 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  5di 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  m.iny  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PAJIS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHABE3, 
to  Jajies  Hetlei-  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  London, 
See  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month,  -  . 


HORTICULTULAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-roa'5,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hor-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  Kin;j's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  &c.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose. 

THE  HOt-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  ttc,  for  bobh  Top  and  Bottom, 
Hea%  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Gree^oase  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at, very  loiy 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  HorticuUaral  Buildings-; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seed:^,  &c.,  forwarded  on 
application. ^T.  Weeks  and  Co.,  Ring's-road,  Chelsea,  London, 

pROViT;,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
Vy        FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATOPvIES,  Ac* 

The  Improved  patent  Rough  Plati-,  made  by  Messrs,  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  t'as  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from.  2^d,  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  IQs.  6d.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  rea^y 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curdtorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  YfiH, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses.  .    , 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  :ind  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  ofiice-stsnds,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paiuts,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  IS  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published* 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without, one.  May  he 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs,  CbdAN 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London^ 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


JROTAL  LETTEItS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTnOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  abont 
•  to  erecc  Hothouses,  ifcc,  to  tbe  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  wUl 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  ti>  2L  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnislied, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  1^.  Gi, 
per  superticial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity;  on  one 
principle  tbe  roof  is  formed  without  wood,  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  9d,  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 
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EDWARD  DENYER,  Nursertman,  Loughborough- 
road,  Brixton,  within  three  miles  of  London,  informs  his 
kind  patrous  in  general  that  his  unriralled  CoUeetioa  of  RO  sES, 
reaching  to  nearly  1000  varieties,  are  now  in  bloom  and  free  to 
the  inspection  of  all  visitors,  Sundays  excepted.  Orders  taken 
at  this  time  and  executed  ia  November  next.  Price  of  Standard 
Roses,  155.  to  20s.  per  dozen.  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  &c. 
B,  D.  informs  his  friends  that  be  ha'^no  S^ed  Shop  in  London. 

MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE  OP  SELECT  HARDY  ORXA- 
MES^TAL  PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American.  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cephalotaxis  Fortunii.  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  eclerophjUa  and  inversa,  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  macrocephalum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardeas. 

Messrs.  S,  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — Bagshot  Nurseries,  July  20. 


MESSRS.  KNIGHT  and  PERRY  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  thank  their  numerous  patrons  very  grate- 
fully for  the  confidence  with  which  they  have  recurred  to  them 
when  in  want  of  Gardeners,  and  beg  respectfully  to  say  that 
the  scrutiny  and  vigilance  they  have  always  employed  in  se- 
lecting good  and  clever  men  (to  which  the  almost  invariable 
satisfaction  that  has  so  long  attended  their  recommendations 
is  mainly  attributable)  is,  it  possible,  increased  now  ;  and  the 
steps  they  have  taken  to  arrive  correctly  at  the  professional 
and  private  character  of  those  they  send  out  as  GARDENERS, 
FORESTERS,  BAILIFFS,  &c.,  induce  them  to  undertake  un- 
hesitatingly to  furnish  first-rate  men  in  these  capacities  when- 
ever called  on  to  do  so. 
EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 


screen.  "  You  ■will  be  drowned  by  the  condensed 
vapour  of  your  own  breath,"  cries  a  third;  "hogs- 
heads of  human  perspiration  will  rain  upon  the 
devoted  heads  of  those  who  enter  the  fated  build- 
ing ;  "  forgetting  the  inconsistency  of  such  an  asser- 
tion with  the  pretended  heat  of  the  roof,  condensa- 
tion, we  need  not  say,  being  only  able  to  take  place 
if  the  roof  be  cold.  "  Flat  or  not,  the  roof  will  let 
the  water  through,"  asserts  a  fourth  ;  and  yet  if  he 
had  only  as  much  patience  as  is  required  to  look  at 
a  plan,  and  comprehend  it,  he  would  see  that  no 
building  was  ever  designed  in  which  the  admission 
of  water  was  more  skilfully  provided  against.  The 
last  body  of  croakers  maintains  that  "  the  building 
will  tumble  down — that  no  such  structure  can  stand 
heavy  gales,  or  bear  heavily  loaded  floors."  The 
same  class  of  alarmists,  doubtless,  asserted  that  the 
tubes  at  the  Menai  would  collapse  ;  and,  if  they  had 
had  to  judge  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  would 
have  equally  asserted  that  its  roof  would  not  stand 
till  the  scaffolding  was  down.  The  answer  to  these 
forebodings  is,  the  result.  The  roof  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  has  stood  for  centuries  ;  and  Mr.  Pax- 
ton's  roof  would  stand  as  long,  although  different  in 
every  possible  respect. 


"THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DAY"  IS 

LEE'S  NEW  VARIEGATED  SCARLET  GERA- 
NIUM.— This  fine  bedding  plant  is  very  vigorous,  and  the 
variegation  perfectly  constant.  The  foliage  is  bright  green, 
heautifully  margined  with  silver,  with  a  light  horse-shoe,  and 
an  occasional  pink  tinge.  The  trusses  are  large,  of  a  light 
scarlet  ;the  most  conspicuous  colour),  and  the  general  effect  it 
produces  is  elegant  beyond  description. 

"THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DAY"  may  be  seen  in  bloom 
at  Lee's  Nursery  during  the  present  month.  On  the  1st  of 
August  good  established  plants  will  be  ready  for  deUvery  at 
10s.  6d.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  three 
or  more  are  ordered.  Orders  will  be  executed  strictly  in  rota- 
tion.— Address,  J.  and  C.  Lee,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Ham. 
mersmith,  near  London. — July  20. 


It  was  not  however  so  at  Chiswick,  for  which  it  is 
e\'ident  that  gardeners  had  reserved  with  care  what 
they  wisely  withheld  from  other  places.  We  say 
wisely,  because  a  judicious  man  will  always  prefer 
to  submit  Ms  produce  to  the  inspection  of  those  who 
can  best  appreciate  its  merit — and  reward  it.  We 
suspect  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  residents  in  the  rich  quarters  of  the 
West  of  London  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  td 
gardeners  than  that  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  suburbs. 

The  skiU  exhibited  in  cultivation  was  in  many 
respects  most  remarkable,  and  in  some  respects 
highly  instructive.  We  would  particularly  refer  td 
some  Cape  Heaths  {E.  mettdmfiora  bicolor  and  Par^ 
mentieri  rosea),  from  Mr.  Epps,  in  which  the  effect 
of  the  unconfined  air  upon  colour  was  most  conspi- 
cuous. When  compared  with  other  specimens,  the 
tints  bore  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  those  of 
a  sailor,  fresh  from  a  cruise^  and  a  Manchester 
weaver,  just  released  from  the  factory.  Nothing 
could  more  conclusively  confirm  what  we  have  so 
often  insisted  upon,  that  the  greatest  health  attain- 
able in  plants  is  to  be  secured  by  the  freest  exposure 
to  air.  Colour  is  only  a  sign  of  health.  Ill  colonreii 
For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  the  application  of  I  flowers  and  fruit  never  come  from  plants  in  perfect 


50,000  CAMELLIAS  WITH  FLOWER  BUDS. 

JOSEPH   BAUMANN,    Nurseryman,    Ghent,   Bel- 
gium, begs  to  offer  the  following  CAMELLIAS  : 


100  Camellias  in  100  varietisi 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 


50 
100 

50 
100 

50 
300 

SO 


1  foot  high 

do. 
from  1  to  2  feet  high  . 

do.  do. 

from  2  to  3  feet  high  . 

do.  do. 

from  3  to  4  feet  high 

do.  do. 


,£7 
6 
10 
9 
13 
11 
IG 
15 


J.  B.'s  Camellias  are  of  the  best  cultivation, 
■count  to  the  Trade  ;  see  J.  B.'s  Catalogue. 


A  liberal  dis- 


STRAWBERRIES  and  CELERY.— The  season  for 
Planting  being  close  at  hand,  the  Advertiser  begs  to 
remind  those  who  are  desirous  of  having  clean  Fruit,  and  in 
-the  greatest  perfection,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  procuring 
Strawberry  Tiles  to  place  down  when  the  plants  are  set,  as 
without  them  the  gardener  cannot  place  them  so  exact  as  he 
otherwise  could  ;  consequently,  the  same  advantages  cannot 
l)e  obtained.  The  satisfactory  testimonials  received  from 
persons  who  tried  the  Celery  Sockets  last  season  warrants  the 
Advertiser  in  hoping  that  they  will  be  in  use  in  every  garden 
where  a  good  and  clean  article  is  valued.  Particulars  can  be 
had  by  inclosing  three  postage  stamps  to  ilr.  John  Robeets, 
^j  Jastcheap,  London. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  20,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TuKSDAT,        July     23-Boyal  South  London 1  p.m. 

WEnMEBDAT,    —       24— Koyal  Botanic  31p.m. 

CocsTBt    Shows. — Wednesday,  July  24:   Royal  Berkshire  Hon icuituraL 
— ThuTBday,  July  2i ;  Bath  Horticultural,  and  Oxfordahiie  Horticullural. 


the  principle  which  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Paxton  has  now  applied  will  have  a  large  applica- 
tion in  gardening  ;  and  that  the  mode  of  constructing 
hothouses  will  undergo  an  entire  change  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  This  we  shall  shortly  endeavour  to 
show,  as  soon  as  the  plans  of  a  most  ingenious  garden- 
structure  upon  the  same  principle  shall  have  been 
made  ready  for  publication. 

In  the  meanwhile,  now  that  the  exhibition  may 
be  regarded  as  a  certain  event,  we  would  draw  the 
attention  of  those  wlio  are  interested  in  garden 
operations  to  some  objects  which,  in  an  improved 
state,  might  well  form  subjects  of  competition.  In 
the  first  place,  flower  pots  for  sitting-rooms  and  other 
in-door  use  are  much  wanted,  provided  they  can  be 
made  of  beautiful  forms,  good  materials,  and  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Then,  again,  objects  for  decorating  flower 
gardens,  such  as  vases,  obelisks,  terms,  &c.,  made 
of  some  very  cheap  material  capable  of  bearing  the 
winter  ;  at  present  we  have  plenty  of  good  patterns 
in  this  class,  but  their  price  puts  them  beyond  the 
means  of  the  middle  classes.  Another  material  that 
would  prove  highly  useful  would  be  cheap  earthen- 
ware edging  to  flower  beds  and  walks  ;  what  we  now 


condition.  The  want  of  ample  air  was  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  the  paleness  of  the  fine  Turmerics 
{Curcuma  cordata  and  Roscoeana),  from  Syon,  ia 
which  the  intense  violet  and  scarlet  colours  natural 
to  the  flower-leaves  were  scarcely  observable. 

A  few  novelties  among  Orchids  mingled  with, 
crowds  of  well  known  favourites.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
produced  the  curved  Angrec  {Angrcecum  arcuatum), 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a  pale  variety  of 
the  Insleay  Odontoglot  {Odontoglossum  Insleai/i*), 
from  which  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  spots  was 
almost  discharged.  There  was  also  a  new  Acinete, 
very  near  Barker's,  from  Mr.  Skinner,  and  a  white 
Moss  Cattleya  from  Jlr.  Itison. 

Among  other  races,  the  Victoria  Water  Lily,  from 
Syon,  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  flower,  and  two 
magnificent  leaves,  each  5  feet  10  inches  in  diameter, 
was  pre-eminent.  The  Java  and  saffron-coloured 
Ixoras  {I.  javanica  a.^i.  crocata)  from  Mrs.  Lawrence 
were  among  the  most  brilliant  bushes.  A  plant  of 
the  showy  Medinil  {M.  speciosa)  from  Mr.  Farmer's 
gardener,  was  ripening  its  beautiful  fruit,  a  result 
which  Mr.  Carson  has  we  believe  been  the  first  to 
obtain.    The  elegant  Pleroma,  with  its  broad  round 


have  is  too°dear,  or  too  ill  made,  and  from  want  of '  flowers    of  Tyrian   purple,  was   produced   by   Mr, 
dovetails  or  some  such  contrivance,  the  pieces  are  \  Green,  in  proof  that  some  at  least  of  the  Melas- 


From  the  moment  when  it  was  announced,  upon 
tie  authority  of  the  architects  consulted  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  that  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  1851  was  to  be  smothered,  at  an  incalculable 
expense,  beneath  a  hideous  dish-cover  of  fabulous 
dimensions,  we  feared  that  Prince  Albert's  patriotic 
and  magnificent  design  was  practically  at  an  end. 
But  now  that  common  sense  and  good  taste  have 
stepped  in,  and,  consigning  the  monster  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Institute  of  British  Ajchitects,  have 
finally  decided  upon  a  most  beautiful  and  original 
conception,  of  which  Englishmen  may  well  be  proud, 
we  no  longer  doubt  that  the  great  ends  of  the 
Exhibition  ■uill  be  accomplished.  Mr.  Paxton's 
building  is  planned  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
what  such  a  structure  requires  ;  and  we  hasten  at 
once  to  remove  from  the  public  mind  some  of  the 
false  notions  about  it  which  a  few  correspondents 
of  the  daily  press  have  endeavoured  to  promulgate. 

That  the  structure  is  of  marvellous  beauty  is  not 
denied ;  it  is  even  admitted  that  it  realises  the 
■visions  of  Eastern  fable.  And  yet  the  designs  which 
have  been  published  of  it  give  no  idea  of  what  it 
■will  be  found  to  be.  But  the  beauty  being  admitted, 
that  beauty  is  said  to  be  accompanied  by  manifold 
faults.  "  The  roof  is  flat,"  says  one  ;  "  and  there- 
fore rain -wiU  come  through;"  but  it  happens  that 
the  roof  is  the  reverse  of  flat ;  men  might  as  well 
say  that  the  roof  of  an  Elizabethan  house  is  flat 
because  it  has  flat  ceiEngs.  "  You  cannot  ventilate 
such  a  place,"  says  another  ;  forgetting,  or  probably 
not  knowing,  that  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  whole 
surface  is  capable  of  being  opened.  "  The  sun  will 
roast  exhibition  and  exhibitors,"  says  another;  as  if 
the  good  people  could  be  roasted  through  a  canvas 


troublesome  to  fix  and  very  difficult  to  keep  in  true 
lines  unless  set  in  concrete,  which  is  objectionable 
in  the  places  where  such  edging  is  used. 

Tools  and  implements  foi^m  another  class  of 
objects  in  which  ingenious  men  might  make  many 
great  improvements.  We  have  already  patent  scythe 
blades  and  patent  spades,  which  are  decided  ad- 
vances upon  the  ruder  construction  of  those  imple-_ 
ments  ;  but  we  believe  many  other  tools  are  capable 
of  great  improvement,  and  we  are  not  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  even  scythes  and  spades  have 
reached  final  perfection. 

Good  garden  labels,  and  good  materials  for  writing 
on  them,  are  probably  what  would  be  prized  above 
everything  else.  At  present  we  cannot  say  that  we 
have  anything  of  the  kind  upon  which  much  praise 
can  be  bestowed.  The  zinc  ink  is  good,  but  the 
grey  ground  on  which  it  is  necessarily  traced  spoils 
it.     Earthenware  labels   are   brittle,  and   vriU  not 


bear  ink.     "Very  nice  ground  plate  glass  labels  are   ripe  fruit  last  Fehruary  ! 


tomads  will  retain  their  splendid  petals  long  enough 
to  render  them  objects  of  much  value. 

Of  the  newer  plants  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
Willow-leaved  Ixora  (/.  salicifolia)  from  Messrs. 
Veitch,  a  charming  stove  plant  ■with  rich  orange- 
coloured  flowers.  Less  new  and  far  inferior  in  colour, 
but  most  remarkable  for  the  fantastic  form  of  its 
flower,  was  the  arched  Leschenaultia  {L.  arcuata") 
from  Lord  Kilmorey's  garden.  A  large  plant  of  the 
Emperor  FrAncis'  Echites  {E.  Fraticiscea)  from 
Mr.  Colyer's  collection  showed  that  no  gardening 
skill  can  make  an  ugly  plant  handsome. 

The  fruit  was  abundant,  and  in  many  cases  very 
fine  ;  but  the  unripe  state  of  some  of  the  Grapes 
enabled  inferior  specimens  to  beat  them.  The  most 
remarkable  exhibition  among  this  kind  of  fruit  was  a 
bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  perfectli/  colmired, 
from  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  which  formed  part 
of  a  crop  now  ripe  ttpon  Vines  that  were  loaded  tvith 


made  in  the  glass  works  of  St.  Helens,  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  that  is  fit  to  mark  them  with. 

In  short  there  is  an  endless  variety  of  garden 
objects  to  which  ingenious  men  might  advantageously 
turn  their  attention  in  anticipation  of  the  gi-eat 
Exhibition  of  1851  ;  and  we  dare  say  that  the  public 
will  soon  begin  to  communicate  suggestions,  and 
make  known  ■wants,  in  the  hope  that  such  hints  may 
be  taken  up  by  some  of  the  clever  and  ingenious 
persons  who  abound  in  all  the  nations  who  intend 
to  take  part  in  the  Exhibition.  To  foreigners  such 
hints  would  be  particularly  valuable,  because  they 
would  teU  them  what  the  objects  are  of  which 
English  purchasers  are  most  in  want. 


The  most  brilliant  season  in  the  annals  of  English 
Horticulture  was  brought  to  a  close  last  Saturday 
by  the  third  Exhibition  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  on  which  occasion  there  was 
such  an  assemblage  of  beautiful  plants  as  no  man 
ever  saw  before  in  the  month  of  July.  The  last 
exhibition  in  the  season  has  always  hitherto  been 
found  much  inferior  to  its  predecessors ;  plants  get 
out  of  condition  ;  the  races  which  decorate  May  and 
June  fade  and  perish  in  July  ;  gardeners  have  less 
leisure,  and  zeal  begins  to  flag.  This  must  have 
been  severely  felt  elsewhere,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  complaints  that  have  reached  us  of  shab- 
bily filled  tables,  and  poor  uninteresting  specimens. 


The  beauty  of  the  grounds  of  Chiswick-house, 
thrown  open  to  the  meeting  by  the  noble  President 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  delicious  day, 
enabled  7970  visitors  to  pass  an  afternoon  in  great 
enjoyment. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  regulations 
for  the  exhibitions  of  next  year  will  be  speedily 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  to  invite,  as  usual, 
suggestions  for  their  improvement,  where  that  may 
be  practicable. 

We  have  before  ns  the  Catalogue  t  of  the  greafc 
sale  of  which,  a  week  or  two  since,  we  announced 
the  approach.  The  late  King  of  Holland's  Plants 
will  be  sold  by  auction,  at  the  Hague,  on  Thursday, 
the  22d  of  August,  and  eight  following  days. 

It  is  evident  from  this  Catalogue,  which  by  tha 
way  is  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  others,  that  his 
Majesty  gardened  in  a  truly  regal  manner.  Magni- 
ficent specimens  of  vegetation  ;  plants  capable  of 
delighting  the  eye  by  their  masses  of  flowers,  or  the 
sense  of  smell  by  their  perfume,  seem  to  have  been 
the  gi^eat  objects  of  his  care.  Here  we  have  beau- 
tiful Palm  trees,  noble  Cycads  and  Plantains,  crowds 
of  Japanese  Lilies,  with  forests  of  Oleanders,  Camel- 
lias, Chinese  Azaleas,  Indian  Rhododendrons,  and 
Orange  trees. 

Although  we  must  necessarily  refer  the  reader  to 

'  This  is  no  dciuot  an  Odontoglot,  and  not  an  Oncid. 
t  This  may  be  had  of  Baillieee,  2lO,  Regent.Btreet,  Londoa* 
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the    Catalogue    itself   for   the    particulars   of    this  |  and,_ consequently,  it  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  pre- ^  the  experiments  of  many  physicists  show  that  seeds  will 


remarkable  sale,  we  must  spare  room  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  lots.  Lot  33  is  a  Black  Cane  (Calamus 
niger)  4  yards  high,  described  as  a  magnificent 
specimen  with  several  stems  ;  48  to  62  are  Palmettos 
{Charrmrops  humilis),  varying  in  height  from  1  to 
4  yards,  said  to  be  of  admirable  beauty,  and  in  some 
cases  without  rivals  ;  there  are  also  many  more  lots 
of  the  same  kind;  124  to  127  are  specimens  of  the 
Bourbon  Latania,  from  2  to  3  yards  high ;  172, 
Cj/cas  Bumphii,  a  very  rare  species  in  great  beauty  ; 
201,  the  Altenstein  Zamia,  2|  yards  high ;  412, 
StreliUia  augusta,  5  yards  high  ;  435,  a  Cinnamon 
tree,  5^  yards  high ;  1104,  the  hell-shaped  Rhodo- 
dendron   {R.   campanulatum),    2  yards   high   and 

3  yards  wide ;  1231,  &c.,  plants  of  Camellias,  3  and 

4  yards  high  and  2  yards  wide  ;  2056,  &c..  Orange 
trees ;  are  chiefly  small  specimens,  none  of  them  ap- 
pear to  exceed  9  feet,  and  the  majority  are  from  3  to 
4  feet. 


MUSA  CAVENDISHII  IN  THE  POLYNESIAN 

ISLANDS. 
More  than  10  years  ago  the  late  Rev.  John  Williams 
paid  a  short  visit  to  Chatsworth,  in  order  that  he  might, 
if  possible,   ascertain  the   most   successful   method  of 
packing   and    exporting    plants    and    seeds    to    great 
distances,  and  also  at  what  periods  or  stages  of  growth 
it  was  most  advisable  to  have  them  removed  for  that 
purpose  ;  for  as  that  gentleman  was  about  to  be  en- 
trusted with  a  mission  to  the  Polynesian  Islands  he  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  take  something  over  with  him, 
which,  on  its  arrival  in  those  parts,  might  prove  per- 
manently beneficial  to  the  inhabitants.     His  Grace  the 
Duke   of  Devonshire  having  most    kindly  given    per- 
mission  to   supply   from  the    gardens   at    Chatsworth 
anything  which  might  be  deemed  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Williams   consulted  me   as  to  the  kinds  of 
plants  I  would  recommend.     I  suggested  that  it  would 
doubtless  prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  the  in- 
habitants of  those  far  distant  and  little  known  lands,  if 
the  Chinese  Banana  (Musa  Cavendishii)  could  be  safely 
transplanted  and  established  there,  as  from  its  dwarf 
growth   it  might   be  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  in 
almost  any  situation  where   the   taller  growing  kinds 
could  not   exist,  on  account  of  the   violent   tornadoes 
which  at  various  times  sweep  down  nearly   every  lofty 
species   growing  there  ;    also  an  immense   number  of 
plants  might  be  grown   on  a  very  limited   surface  of 
ground,  and  consequently  the  production  of  healthful 
and    nutritive    food   would    in   a    few    years    become 
abundant,  and    thus  with  a  very  moderate   attention, 
the   overplus   might   by   exportation   prove    beneficial 
to  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  lastly,  eneoturagement  would 
be  given  to  cultivation,  which  would  in  a  few  years  pave 
he  way  for  the  introduction  of  many  other  of  the  useful 
arts  of  civilised  life. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Williams  sent  to  Chatsworth  his 
SOD,  who  remained  here  for  a  month  making  observa- 
tious  and  taking  such  instructions  as  he  thought  would 
prove  serviceable  to  him.  On  his  departure,  two  cases 
of  plants  were  prepared  to  be  taken  out  with  him,  in 
accordance  with  his  Grace's  wishes ;  one  of  these 
packages  was  filled  entirely  with  young  plants  of  the 
Musa  Cavendishii,  and  the  other  contained  several 
other  plants  which  were  thought  likely  to  prove  of  real 
ntihty.  More  than  10  years  have  rolled  away  since 
this  transaction  took  place,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  little  has  been  known  or  heard  of  the  afiair, 
beyond  the  arrival  of  the  plants  at  their  destination, 
and  the  melancholy  close  of  Mr.  Williams's  merciful 
mission. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time,  when  the  cir- 
cumstance had  become  partly  obUterated  from  the  mind 
by  more  recent  matters,  it  was  with  no  small  satisfaction 
that  I  read  in  the  Samoan  Chronicle  (which  has  been 
kindly  sent  me  from  those  islands),  the  following  inte- 
resting account  of  the  spread  and  great  utility  of  this 

Musa,  originating  from  the  stock  then  introduced a 

statement  fully  according  with  my  anticipations,  and 
serving  to  show  that  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  has 
been  carried  out  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  this  experiment, 
promising,  as  it  does,  to  be  of  so  much  ultimate  im- 
portance, will  encourage  all  persons  who  may  have 
opportunities  of  rendering  such  assistance  to  do  so  ; 
it  has  stimulated  me  to  further  exertion  in  this  way, 
whenever  such  may  appear  necessary. 

The  Samoan  Chronicle  says  :  "  He  who  introduces 
but  a  single  plant  into  a  country  may  be  considered  a 
pubUc  benefactor.  We  look  with  interest  on  the  mag- 
nificent Orange  and  Tamarind  trees  which  still  stand 
at  Pomt  Venus,  on  Tahiti,  planted  by  Bligh;  and  on 
the  Shaddock  tree,  which,  till  lately,  stood  at  Huahine, 
planted  by  the  hand  of  Cook.  But  the  most  humble 
native  teacher  who  now  conveys  to  other  islands  the 
Orange,  the  Lime,  the  Banana,  Sweet  Potato,  Pine, 
Custard  and  Papan  Apples,  &c.,  is  no  less  worthy  of 
the  thanks  of  our  country  than  the  greatest  of  our 
navigators.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that,  when 
these  worthy  agents  of  our  Missionary  Society  bring 
on  board  the  mission  ship  their  Uttle  odds  and  ends  of 
property  to  embark  on  their  mission  of  mercy  to  other 
islands,  they  have  almost  invariably  a  box  of  plants,  or 
a  parcel  of  roots  and  seeds. 

"It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  are  now  the  solitary  abodes  they  once  were, 
ihey  are  visited  by  hundred  of  whalers  and  traders  ; 


serving  the  health  of  theu?  crews  to  be  able  to  get  fresh  ^  not  germinate  in  gas  azote,  and  that  adult  plants  perish 
suppUes  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  At  the  same  time  it  j  in  it.  We  may  conclude  that  a  plant  sufifers  in  pro- 
confers  a  benefit  on  the  natives,  by  givmg  in  exchange  ;  portion  as  the  air  is  deprived  of  oxygen,  and  languishes, 
for  their  produce  our  hardware,  cutlery,  and  cottons.  {  How  that  happens  we  do  not  exactly  comprehend! 
The    benefit    is   even   more   extended   in   opening   up  '  From   want   of  sufficient   knowledge    of    the   internal 


markets  for  our  home  manufacturers. 

"  In  after  years  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  who  first 
conveyed  to  the  several  islands  many  of  the  finest 
tropical  productions.  Even  now,  short  as  the  period  is, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  who  first  introduced 
many  of  them. 

"  Of  aU  the  foreign  plants  which  have  been  introduced 
into  Samoa,  none  have  been  more  extensively  propa- 
gated and  valued  than  a  species  of  Banana,  previously 
unknown  in  the  South  Seas,  although  in  Samoa  alone 
upwards  of  50  different  species  of  the  Musa  are  found. 
From  the  excellency  of  its  fruit  and  its  great  weight, 
together  with  the  adaptation  of  its  lowness  to  resist 
violent  gales,  it  promises  to  fake  the  precedence  of 
every  other  variety  usually  cultivated.  Some  notice  of 
its  history,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  record. 

"  When  our  late  lamented  missionary,  Mr.  Williams, 
returned  from  England  in  the  '  Camden,'  in  1838,  his 
Grace,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  kindly  supplied  him 
with  some  cases  of  plants,  in  one  of  which  was  one 
designated  '  Chmese  Banana '  (most  probably  the  Musa 
Cavendishii,  the  origin  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  Isle  of 
France).  Mr.  Williams  not  having  a  settled  place  of 
residence  for  some  time  after  he  landed,  the  cases  were 
left  under  my  care.  Little  vitality  seemed  to  remain ;  but 
anxious  to  preserve,  if  possible,  some  of  them,  I  had 
them  carefully  transplanted  into  my  garden.  This  Chinese 
Banana  was  the  only  one  which  sm-N-ived.  In  about 
twelve  months  it  produced  a  bunch  weighing  nearly 
100  lbs.  From  this  single  plant  have  sprung  the 
thousands  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  Samoa  ;  and 
they  are  fast  spreading  in  other  groups  east  and 
west.  It  is  surprising  to  see  in  the  short  space 
of  10  years  a  plant  so  extensively  propagated.  But 
when  we  calculate,  by  geometrical  progression,  what  a 
plant,  which  will  average  but  6  suckers  a  year,  will 
eventually  produce,  the  result  is  amazing. 

"  The  value  of  the  Banana  in  these  seas  can  scarcely  be 
estimated.  What  Baron  Humboldt  says  of  it  in  Mexico 
may  be  quoted  here  and  applied  to  Samoa,  He  doubts 
whether  there  is  any  other  plant  on  the  globe  which  in 
so  small  a  space  of  grotmd  can  produce  so  great  a  mass 
of  nutriment.  Eight  or  nine  months  after  the  sucker  has 
been  inserted  in  the  earth,  the  Banana  begins  to  form  its 
clusters,  and  the  fruit  may  be  gathered  in  less  than  a  year. 
A  spot  of  1076  square  feet  may  contain  at  least  from  30 
to  10  plants,  which  in  the  space  of  a  year,  at  a  very 
moderate  calculation,  will  yield  more  than  4410  lbs. 
avoirdupois  of  nutritive  substance.  The  produce  of  the 
Banana  is  to  that  of  Wheat  as  133  to  1,  and  to  that  of 
Potatoes  as  44  to  1."   W.  Mills. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  p.  436.) 

Genus  V.  ;  one  species.  Rhachitis.  —  There  are 
plants,  'especially  Grarainete,  and,  above  all.  Wheat, 
which,  from  the  vigorous  state  of  their  early  growth, 
gradually  turn  yellow,  the  leaves  twist  and  curl,  and  the 
knots  of  the  stem  acquire  an  extraordinary  size  ;  the 
Wheat  then  ceases  to  grow,  and  remains  often  scarcely 
18  inches  in  height,  instead  of  above  40,  which  it  ought 
to  have.  This  deformity  giving  it  at  first  sight  some 
resemblance  to  that  which  is  called  rhachitis  in  animals, 
I  have  given  the  same  name  to  the  disease  in  Cerealia. 
The  seeds  are  changed  into  a  monstrous  excrescence. 
It  difi'ers  from  ergot  in  that  the  latter  has  not  the  general 
deformities  of  the  rhachitis.  I  have  occasionally  seen 
other  plants  similarly  stunted,  with  excrescences  on  the 
stalk,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  they  belong  to 
the  same  category  as  the  cerelia  afBicted  with  rhacMtis. 

Roffredi  is  of  opinion  that  the  ergot  does  not  contain 
a  single  one  of  the  Uttle  worms  which  others  have  pre- 
tended to  have  seen,  but  only  their  eggs.  He  found  the 
diseased  grains  full  of  filaments  of  extreme  tenuity, 
branched  and  intertwined,  upon  which  he  found  a 
number  of  little  globular  and  oval  bodies.  On  sowing 
bad  seeds  with  good,  several  of  the  plants  appeared 
rhachitio.  The  bad  seeds  contain  eggs  of  the  little 
worms,  which,  he  beUeves,  as  they  are  hatched,  attach 
themselves  to  the  roofs,  crawl  up  the  stems,  and  then 
fix  themselves  in  the  ear,  causing  each  grain  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  gall.  The  disturbance  of  the  sap 
occasioned  by  the  worms  in  their  ascent  causes  the 
rliachitis.  If  these  observations  of  Roffredi  were  fully 
confirmed,  and  that  the  constant  presence  and  bite  of 
the  little  worms  were  proved,  the  disease  should  be 
classed  among  lacerations.  But  as  the  co-existence  of 
these  insects  with  the  rhachitis  is  not  generally  recog- 
nised, and  as  some  deny  that  there  are  any  in  the  ergot, 
I  have  preferred  placing  both  diseases  in  the  present 
class.  Roffredi  has  proved  that  rhachitis  as  weU  as 
ergot  is  contagious,  and  the  careful  separation  of  the 
diseased  grains  from  the  seed  corn,  is  therefore,  in  this 
case,  also  a  necessary  precaution. 

Genus  VI. ;  one  species.  AsPKYXii..^Aspht/xia  in 
animals  is  defined  to  be  a  continued  failure  of  the  animal 
and  vital  powers.  Something  of  the  kind  may  he 
observed,  although  rarely,  in  plants  caused  by  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  a  long  continued  dry  air, 
independently  of  the  action  of  heat,  will  kill  plants  by 
depriving  themof  thenutrimeut  they  derivefromahumid 
atmosphere.  A  plant  placed  in  an  atmosphere  deprived 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  will  die,  so  also  in  a  vacumu  ;  and 


mechanism  of  plants,  we  do  not  know  what  is  precisely 
the  effect  produced  on  them  by  vitiated  ail.  In  general 
the  disease  is,  however,  accidental,  and  produced  arti. 
ficially,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  much  calculation.  It  is 
however  certain,  that  plants  closed  up  hermeticaUyj. 
although  light  be  given  to  them,  perish  if  the  air  be  not 
renewed.  The  Sensitive  Plant,  placed  in  gas  azote,  loses, 
its  sensitive  properties,  and  perishes  by  dyin".  All. 
plants  placed  in  nitrous  gas  languish  and  die. 

Genus  VII. ;  one  species.  Rot. — I  designate  by  this, 
name  a  disease  which  I  ha^■e  only  seen  on  the  bulbs  of 
the  Hyacinth.  It  commences  externally,  and  generally- 
at  the  crown  of  the  roots  the  scales  become  soft  anj. 
resolve  into  a  glutinous  paste.  It  gives  out  a  most 
foetid  odour,  though  different  from  that  of  ulcers.  The- 
disease  is  contagious.  Although  the  symptoms  are 
external,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  only  indi- 
cate the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  For  I  have  some- 
times observed  the  outer  scale  intact,  whilst  the  internal 
substance  has  been  quite  rotten.  This  malady  afi'ects 
bulbs  more  when  out  of  the  earth  than  at  any  other 
time.     I  have  been  quite  unable  to  guess  at  its  origin. 

Genus  VIII. ;  one  species.  Contagion. — It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  some  plants  which  will  languish- 
and  die  from  vegetating  in  the  vicinity  of  others  which 
I  exhale  some  matter  injurious  to  them.  How  this 
happens,  whether  it  he  that  the  matter  exuded  pene- 
trates, in  the  form  of  a  humour,  among  the  smaller 
fibrous  roots,  corrodes  their  sides,  or  chokes  their 
suckers,  remains  unknown.  The  one  and  the  othef 
may  both  take  place.  lu  the  meantime  we  see  that 
Wheat  suffers  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Erigeron  acre., 
L.,  Oats  from  the  Serratula  arvensis,  L.,  Flax  from' 
the  Euphorbia  peplus,  L.,  and  Carrots  from  the  Inula. 
If  it  be  said  that  this  is  owing  to  a  diversity  of  growth, 
one  planting  having  a  more  vigorous  vegetation,  robbings, 
the  other  of  its  food,  I  would  beg  attention  to  another 
phenomenon.  How  comes  it  that,  when  certain  kind& 
of  trees  have  perished,  leaving  but  a  few  fragments 
remaining,  no  other  trees  of  the  same  kind  can  be  re- 
planted successfully,  unless  the  soil  be  first  raised  and- 
burnt  ?  Possibly  this  may  be  caused  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  which  having  been  hurtful  to  the  former  treesj. 
will  also  be  to  those  which  succeed  them.  Finally,  we 
see  that  sound  fruits  placed  amongst  rotten  ones  will 
contract  the  disease,  even  if  still  adhering  to  the  tree 
on  which  they  grew.  The  same  thing  happens  to  bulbs 
of  Onions,  Hyacinths,  &e.,  among  which  a  rotten  one 
placed  in  contact  with  a  sound  one  will  commvmicate  to 
it  the  disease. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  an-anging  and 
planting   a   small    garden    is  unquestionably  variety. 
Attempting  too   much  in  any  one  particular  branch 
leaves  others  either  neglected  or  curtailed.     It  is  tme 
that  every  one  has  his  own  peculiar  tastes  and  preju- 
dices, and  these  necessarily  interfere  with  the  proper 
arrangement  and  division  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
garden  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  variety  is  the  son! 
of  gardening,  and  not  less  so  in  small  than  in  large 
places.     The  peculiar  taste  of  the  proprietor  should 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  be  rendered  subservient  to 
the  amount  of  pleasure  which  his  family  and  friends  are 
to  reap  from  a  proper  distribution  of  subjects.     When, 
in  flower  a  garden  of  Roses  alone  is  admitted  to  be 
beautiful.     Few  wUl  be  found  to  detract  from  the  love- 
liness of  the  Rose,  but  it  would  indeed  be  a  morbid 
taste  that  could   see   no   beauty  in   the   rest   of  the 
vegetable  kmgdom.     I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the 
majority  of  those  who   deUght   in  gardens — and  who 
does  not  ? — would    prefer  a  continued  succession  of 
bloom  in  all  seasons,  so  as  to  keep   the  eye  always 
delighted,   and    the    mind    ever    gratified.     The   busi- 
ness   of   the  villa    gardener   then  must    be    to    con- 
sider   well    every  step    he    takes ;    and    every  plant 
he  commits  to  the  soU  should  have    been  previously 
well  weighed,  and  every  pomt  relating  to  its  ultimate- 
growth  and  effect  maturely  considered.  The  amateur  is 
too  apt  to  plant  without  forethought,  and  many  of  the 
objects  he  has  looked  forward  to  admire,  are  killed  or 
smothered  by  others  of  more  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth. 
He  should  therefore  know  something  of  the  dimensions 
plants  are  Ukely  to  attain.     His  httle  space  requires 
great  economy  in  the  distribution  of  the  subjects  he 
cultivates,  and  much  judgment  in  the  selection  of  them  ^ 
and  therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to  produce  quan- 
tities of  one  kind  of  plant,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
it  would    be    wise    and    more    satisfactory    to    limit 
the  numbers  of  any  particular  kind,  and  thereby  afford 
space  for  greater  variety.     He  ought  especially  to  avoid 
the  too  abundant  introduction  of  rude  growing  plants  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  need  not  confine  himself  to- 
too  small  plants  ;   these  would  produce  a  monotonous 
effect.   A  knowledge  of  the  size  which  plants  are  likely 
to  attain,  together  with  the  hints  I  have  thrown  out, 
may  enable  him  to  distribute  his  subjects  so  as  to 
economise  his  ground,  and,  consequently,  to  produce  & 
greater  variety  on  the  same  space.  Pharo. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Purification  of  Water, —^  C.  D."  has  made  inquiry 
relative  to  the  purification  of  muddy  pool  water.    I 
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understand  by  "  pool,"  a  village  pond.  It  appears  that 
cattle  have  access  to  it.  The  two  points  suggested  by 
"  C,  D."  are — can  such  water  be  filtered  ?  and  what 
would  be  the  best  kind  of  filter  ?  Undoubtedly  such 
water  can  be  filtered,  even  through  a  common  earthen 
filter.  It  has  been  done  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  other  inquiry  is  more  serious.  First  of  all  the 
pond  should  be  fenced  in  with  posts  and  rails,  and  thus 
prevent  cattle  and  probably  carts  either  going  into  it  or 
passing  through  it ;  then  a  tank  should  be  made  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  pond  that  would  hold  about  3000 
gallons  of  filtered  water.  Near  the  top  of  the  tank  let 
there  be  built  in  the  brick-work  a  slab  filtering  stone — 
Kansome  and  May's  patent  stone  would  answer — or  any 
good  filtering  stone  ;  and  then  a  similar  stone  at  the  top 
of  the  tank  about  the  same  size.  The  water  would 
thus  be  made  remarkably  pure.  The  filter  would  want 
no  cleansing  ;  the  accumulations  on  the  upper  stone 
might  be  removed  in  an  hour  once  in  six  months  ;  and, 
while  there  is  water  in  the  pond  to  filter,  there  would 
be  a  tank  of  excellent  water.  As  to  the  pond  being  on 
the  chalk,  that  is  of  no  consequence  ;  a  tank  properly 
made  would  do  much  less  injury,  as  to  the  chances  of 
leakage,  than  digging  foundations  for  the  walls  of  the 
circular  filter  as  suggested  by  your  correspondent, 
layers  of  quick-lime  and  clay  would  effectually  plug  the 
water  |from  escaping,  either  where  posts  have  been 
driven  in  or  where  damage  may  be  done  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  tank.  The  expense  of  tank,  stones,  fence, 
and  pump,  would  be  within  35/.  The  pump  on  the 
margin  of  the  pond  could  be  connected  with  the  water 
in  the  tank,  and  a  trough  placed  low  down,  under  the 
mouth  of  the  pump,  for  cattle  to  drink  out  of.  Thus, 
every  end  would  be  accomplished,  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  "  C.  D."  richly  compensated.  A  Friend  to 
Pure   Water. 

The  Potato  Disease  has  made^its  appearance  in  this 
locality.  It  was  first  noticed  on  the  8th  inst.  ;  since 
then  it  has  progressed  up  the  stalk  from  the  set.  The 
tubers  are  ahnost  covered  with  small  white  spots, 
apparently  some  fungus,  more  particularly  that  portion 
to  which  the  haulm  is  attached.  George  Summers,  Stoke 

Wake,  near    Blandford,   Dorset. The   disease  has 

began  to  show  itself  'm  this  part  of  the  country  (Ren- 
frewshire, N.B.)  much  about  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  did  last  year,  namely,  the  portion  of 
the  young  stems  nearest  the  old  sets  begin  to  get  dis- 
coloured with  a  brown-like  rust,  which  spreads  upwards 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  showing  that  this  kind  of 
disease  arises  from  the  old  set  being  affected  before  it  is 
planted.  I  noticed  disease  about  three  weeks  ago  on 
the  young  stems  of  some  Potatoes  placed  in  a  Pansy- 
bed  as  traps  for  wireworm  ;  the  soil  of  the  bed  was 
fresh  loam,  with  about  one-third  charred  loam,  and  free 
from  all  manures.  The  Potatoes  were  to  all  appear- 
ance quite  sound  when  inserted,  although  they  were 
picked  from  amongst  a  quantity  of  diseased  ones.  I 
neglected  to  examine  my  traps  till  they  had  made 
growths  2  inches  above  ground.  When  pulled  up,  six 
out  of  ten  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  diseased. 
Since  then  I  have  examined  several  gardens  and  fields 
of  Potatoes  (which  are  very  numerous  in  this  part  of 
the  country  this  season),  and  in  all  cases  where  the  seed 
Las  been  selected  from  amongst  diseased  Potatoes,  the 
evil  is  showing  itself  below  the  ground.  Should  the 
present  fine  dry  weather  continue,  it  may  not  increase 
much  for  some  time,  but  the  first  dull  wet  weather 
will,  I  fear,  tell  the  farmers  a  mournful  tale  of  their 
beautiful  Potato  fields.  A.  B.,  Paisley,  July  16. 

Puzzle. — There  is  a  tree  which  if  spelled  with  every 
letter  erroneously  or  correctly,  the  pronunciation  offers 
to  view  its  true  name.  Required,  the  same  in  English. 
If  unanswered  in  the  next  Numbers,  a  definition  will 
appear  within  a  month.  H.  S. 

"  Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus. — In  your  review  of 
the  new  edition  of  this  book,  you  mention  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  Supplement  as  though  it  had 
been  introduced  by  me.  This  was  not  the  case,  as  it 
was  first  ado'pted  in  the  additional  Supplement  pub- 
lished in  1832,  and  the  arrangement  was  followed 
in  the  Supplement  of  1839,  and  in  the  supple- 
mentary lists.  When,  therefore,  Messrs.  Longman 
applied  to  me  to  amalgamate  all  the  five  supplements 
into  one,  and  to  add  the  new  plants,  I  naturally  followed 
the  arrangement  of  the  previous  supplements,  parti- 
cularly as  I  was  told  that  form  was  generally  liked  by 
gardeners.  J.  W.  Loudon,  Bayswater,  July  16. 

Names  of  Roses One  of  your  correspondents  in- 
quires into  the  origin  of  the  name  of  a  Rose  commonly 
called  in  this  country  "  Che'nedole."  I  fully  enter  into 
what  I  suppose  to  be  his  feelings,  that,  as  an  admirer  of 
the  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Rose,  he  is  anxious  to 
learn  what  he  can  of  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  those 
who,  by  producing  them,  have  so  much  added  to  our 
enjoyment.  The  names  of  the  Roses  are,  in  many 
instances,  plainly  suggestive  of  this  sort  of  information. 
Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  cultivators 
who  produced  the  Roses  named  "  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,"  and  "  Duchesse  de  Praslin,"  respectively,  were 
not  endowed  with  sentiments  and  feelings  which  led 
them  strongly  to  commiserate  the  sufferings  and  the 
sorrows  of  those  great  personages,  when  they  associated 
the  names  with  objects  of  their  own  so  delicate,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  fleeting.  The  Rose  whose  name  is, 
when  properly  spelt,  «  ChenedollS,"  was  most  probably 
the  production  of  a  cultivator  of  Normandy,  a  country 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  richest  varieties  of 
the  Rose.  Doubtless  this  person  participated  in  the 
general  admiration  of  the  great  poet  of  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  was  willing  to  testify  his  respect  by  giving  the 


name  of  the  bard  to  his  own  most  beautiful  production  ;  i  Budgehill,  Belper,  offered  to  give  a  penny  for  every 
thus  enriching  the  poet's  chaplet  with  a  garland  pecu-  wasp  which  might  be  caught  on  or  about  his  grounds 
liarly  his  own.  Charles  Pioult  ChenedoU^  was  a  very  j  and  brought  to  his  steward,  from  that  day  to  the  14th 
distinguished  poet  of  France — he  was  born  at  Vire  in  |  of  the  same  month.  When  the  day  arrived,  it  was 
Normandy,  in  1769.  He  left  France  on  the  outbreak  /  found  that  the  steward  had  received  no  less  than  1094 
of  the  Revolution,  resided  for  several  years  in  Belgium  I  wasps.  This  has  proved  very  effectual,  not  more  than 
and  Holland,  and  returned  to  his  own  country  when    two  or  three  wasps  having  been  seen  about  the  ground 


Buonaparte  removed  the  interdict  from  the  refugees. 
His  great  poem  is  entitled  "  Le  Genie  de  I'Homme." 
He  also  translated  the  "  Odes  of  Horace,"  and  left  in 
manuscript  an  epic  poem  called  "  Titus,  or  Jerusalem 
Destroyed."  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  he  was 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Lyceum 
at  Caen.  He  died  at  his  own  chateau  at  Coisel,  near 
Caen,  Dec.  2,  1833.  Your  readers  may  refer  to  the 
"  Biographie  UniverseUe  "  for  further  particulars.  That 
work  is  the  source  of  my  information.  P.S.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  inform 
me  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  names  "  Phare- 
ricus,"  "Armosa,"  "  Vitellina,"  "  Devigne,"  "  Ohl." 
M.  C.     [Devigne  may  be  a  misprint  for  Sevign^.] 

Cvtkill's  Black  Prince  Strawberry. — It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that,  notwithstanding  spring  frosts 
and  easterly  winds,  I  gathered  from  plants  of  the  Black 
Prince,  grown  in  the  open  air,  a  few  fruit  on  the  1st 
and  2d  of  last  month,  and  on  the  5th  I  surprised  some 
visitors  by  a  small  dish  of  them.  They  grew  close  to  a 
south-east  wall,  without  tiles  ;  but  if  they  had  had  the 
advantage  of  those  contrivances,  advertised  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  I  expect  they  would  have  been  much  earlier. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  that,  in  his  forthcoming  pub- 
lication, Mr.  Cuthill  should  give  directions  how  to  make 
the  later  portion  of  the  crop  of  this  (his  favourite) 
Strawberry  swell  to  an  average  size.  John  Abell, 
Limericl',  July  1 6. 

Summer  Priming  the  Vine. — Am  I  to  infer  from  Mr. 
Lovell's  article  that  he  condemns  "  summer  pruning  " 
in  toio  ?  if  Eo,  he  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  con- 
demn any  pruning  whatever.  He  has  criticised  with 
undue  severity  the  instructions  in  the  Calendar  as 
regards  the  Peach,  and  made  observations  altogether 
impracticable  relative  to  the  Vine.  No  man,  I  should 
imagine,  ever  stopped  a  Vine  shoot  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
stock  of  laterals.  I  admit  that  they  are  produced  ;  but 
he  who  grants  them  an  existence  long  enough  to  become 
"  spindley,"  should  be  classed  with  the  gardener  who 
leaves  his  wall  trees  neither  summer  nor  winter  pruned, 
nailed,  or  tied,  until  April.  That  the  leaf  of  a  lateral 
performs  its  offices  differently  from  other  leaves  is  very 
questionable  ;  but  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  grow 
Vines  in  fruit-bearing  perfection  without  "  stopping,"  is 
too  obvious  to  require  comment.  W.  Toogood,  South- 
ampton. 

Instinct  of  Birds. — A  goldfinch  had  been  reared,  by 
the  young  family  of  the  groom  to  Sir  Augustus  Warren, 
Bart.,  of  Warren's-oourt,  to  be  exceedingly  tame,  and 
was  a  most  beautiful  singing  bird  ;  the  eldest  son  of  the 
family  came  to  see  his  father  and  mother  from  Macroom, 
where  he  keeps  an  extensive  cloth  shop,  and  was  so 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  little  songster  that  he, 
with  great  difficulty,  prevailed  on  the  young  children  to 
part  with  It.  He  accordingly  took  it  away  late  in  the 
evening,  the  cage  being  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  carried 
him  safely  to  Macroom,  where  he  received  every  atten- 
tion, but  all  in  vain ;  no  feeding,  no.  coaxing,  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  sing  a  note  ;  he  evidently  was  pining 
for  his  young  companions.  This  went  on  for  some  time, 
the  little  bird  every  day  getting  worse,  when,  fortunately 
for  all,  one  day  his  door  was  left  open,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  afterwards  the  young  family  near  Warren's-court 
were  made  happy  by  their  little  favourite's  appearance, 
perched  on  the  dinner-table,  and  showing  by  every  tes- 
timony in  his  power  the  happiness  and  delight  he  expe- 
rienced on  seeing  his  old  friends.  It  was  mutual.  He 
is  now  in  perfect  health,  sings  as  before,  and  certainly 
will  not  be  parted  again.  Now,  Warren's-court  (a  bird's 
flight)  is  six  mUes  from  Macroom,  the  cage  was  covered 
up,  it  was  night  when  he  was  conveyed  away  ;  and  was 
not  his  coming  home  wonderful  ?  J,  B,  Warren, 
Warrenstown. 

The  Cuckoo.— I  beg  to  inform  «  W.  H.  B.,"  that  I 
have  remarked  the  peculiar  note  of  the  cuckoo,  men- 
tioned by  "  Este,"  for  these  last  three  seasons  early  in 
May  ;  and  this  season  more  than  usual.  Now  I  think 
this  is  much  too  early  for  the  young  cuckoo  to  cheer  us 
with  his  song.  J.  L.  M.,  Tonbridge  Wells. 

The  Building  for  the  Exhibition  o/lS51. — Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  convert  this  into  a  "  winter  garden," 
instead  of  removing  it,  as  suggested,  and  intended  by  the 
commissioners  ?  Glass  is  cheap  enough  ;  and  I  think 
such  a  thing  would  be  an  acquisition  to  the  "  lungs  "  of 
London.  J.  L,  M.,  Tonbridge  Wells. 

Phyteuma  orbiculare  is  now  in  flower  in  my  garden, 
making  the  third  season  in  which  it  has  bloomed  since 
I  removed  it  from  a  bank  on  the  Sanderstead  road, 
about  two  miles  south  of  Croydon,  in  Aug.  1847.  The 
weather  was  then  extremely  dry.  I  raised  it  as  well 
as  I  could  with  a  trowel,  and  by  care  and  moderate 
watering  I  kept  it  alive.  I  however  lost  sight  of  it  for  the 
season,  but  it  came  up  again  in  1848.  The  plant  has 
gained  strength  ever  since.  Its  close  herbage  occupies 
about  the  space  of  a  dessert  plate,  from  which  rise  1 7  fine 
heads  of  bloom,  on  stems  at  least  as  many  inches  high  ; 
three'(making  20),  have  been  gathered.  Sanderstead 
Down,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  banks,  abound  with 
tiny  specimens  of  Phyteuma.  We  have  also  on 
Duppa's-hill  a  tolerable  sprinkling  of  Jasione.  John 
Towers,  Croydon, 

Wasps,— Oa  the  4th  of  June  last,  J.  Stmtt,  Esq.,  of 


for  several  weeks  past..  Q.  P.,  Belper,  July  16. 

Bees.— One  of  your  correspondents  asks  if  a  deficiency 
of  drones  has  been  observed  this  season  in  the  stocks  of 
bees  ?  I  have  suffered  from  too  large  a  supply.  A  well- 
peopled  hive  threw  me  a  swarm  early  iu  June.  I  put 
a  glass  upon  the  old  stock,  to  prevent  a  second  swarm 
coming  off,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  not  a  single 
bee  ascended  into  the  glass,  although  there  was  a  piece 
of  clean  white  comb  in  it  ready  for  them.  After  three 
weeks  had  elapsed,  I  noticed  that  the  glass  became 
damp,  and  finally  water  ran  down  the  sides.  At  this 
season  such  a  state  of  things  is  unusual,  and  as  I  further 
noticed  but  few  bees  going  in  and  out,  I  resolved  upon 
an  examination.  The  hive  was  weighty,  and  contained 
a  swarm  of  last  year ;  therefore  I  knew  that  age  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  I  intoxicated  the  bees 
with  the  magic  fungus,  and  great  was  my  surprise  to 
find  that  the  hive  was  peopled  with  drones,  the  average 
number  of  workers,  as  far  as  I  eould  count  them,  being 
one-fourth.  The  ,hive  contained  honey  in  abundance, 
the  usual  allowance  of  bee-bread  ;  but  the  brood  cells 
were  almost  entirely  filled  with  drones.  Now  this 
hive  could  not  have  lived  through  the  winter,  if  it  even 
lingered  to  its  commencement.  The  bees  could  have 
neither  destroyed  the  drones  nor  fed  them  ;  the  drones, 
I  presume  (according  to  authorities),  could  not  have  fed 
themselves  ;  all  would  have  died,  and  the  mortality  of 
the  hive  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  death  of  the 
queen,  or  any  cause  but  the  right  one.  I  need  not  say 
I  picked  out  all  the  working  bees  and  added  them  to 
another  hive,  and  interred  the  queen  and  the  drones 
whilst  in  their  inebriated  state.  If  I  might  venture  to 
advise  your  correspondent,  I  would  suggest  that  he  should 
catch  some  drones  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  hives 
that  shows  a  plentiful  sprinkling,  and  put  them  in  a 
glass  till  the  evening  ;  then  add  them  to  his  swarm, 
which  will  receive  them  readily  and  cannot  thrive  with- 
out them.  A.  L.  M.,  Spinfield. 


HoRTiouLTtmiL,  July  13  :  Gakden  Exhibition. — If 
any  one  portion  of  this  in  all  respects  excellent  July 
exhibition  can  be  said  to  have  attracted  more  attention 
than  another,  it  was  the  fruit,  of  which  there  was  an 
extensive  and  grand  display.  Pine-apples,  though  not 
remarkable  for  very  great  weights,  were  numerous  and 
handsome.  Black  Grapes  were  generally  well  coloured 
and  quite  ripe,  but  as  much  cannot  be  said  of  white 
Grapes  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  intimation  made  in 
the  schedule,  that  "  all  fruit  must  be  sufficiently  ripe 
for  market,  and  well  coloured,"  &c. ;  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Muscats  were  far  from  being  ripe.  Indeed  so  ex- 
tremely unripe  were  some  exhibitions  of  this  Grape, 
that  no  notice  could  be  taken  of  them  by  the  judges, 
although  in  other  respects  they  were  very  fine  and 
worthy  of  a  prize.  To  this  censure,  however,  there 
were  one  or  two  splendid  exceptions,  whose  merits  will 
be  pointed  out  presently.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  well  swelled,  and,  in  general,  finely  coloured  ;  and 
there  were  some  beautiful  dishes  of  Strawberries  and 
black  Cherries.  Among  Melons  the  Bromham  Hall 
had  the  superiority,  as  far  as  flavour  is  concerned.  This 
is  the  second  year  in  which  it  has  gained  the  first  prize 
for  the  best  flavoured  Melon. 

Among  Pine-apples,  Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  J. 
Guest,  Bart.,  had  a  Queen  finely  formed,  but  perhaps 
hardly  ripe  enough,  weighing  5  lbs.  95- oz.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  gr.  to  C,  H.  Leigh,  Esq.,  of  Pontypool-park,  a 
Ripley  Queen,  5  lbs.  14  oz.  ;  IVIr.  Higgs,  gr.  to  J.  H. 
Burchard,  Esq.,  of  Putney  Heath,  a  Moscow  Queen, 

4  lbs.  12i  oz. ;  and  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  an  old 
Queen,  o  lbs.  5  oz.  These  were  all  beautiful  fruits, 
and  were  rewarded  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 
Other  Queens  consisted  of  12  fruit,  weighing  respectively 

5  lbs.  10  oz.,  5  lbs.  8^  oz.,  5  lbs.  4  oz.,  5  lbs.  Og  oz., 
5  lbs.,  4  lbs.  13|  oz.,  4  lbs.  12^  oz.,  4  lbs.  12  oz., 
5  lbs.  IO3  oz.,  4  lbs.  54  oz.,  and  4  Iba.  4J  oz.,  from  Mr. 
Drummond  ;  five  fruit,  the  heaviest  4  lbs.  14  oz.,  and 
the  lightest  4  lbs.  2i  oz.,  from  Mr.  Jones  ;  and  a  fruit, 

2  lbs.  13  oz,,  from  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Sb  G.  Beau- 
mont, Bart.,  who  had  also  an  Antigua  Queen,  weighing 

3  lbs.  lOJ  oz.  The  best  Providence,  a  noble  fruit,  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  at  Bowood ;  it  weighed  9  lbs.  13i  oz.  The 
next  best  was  a  cockscomb-crowned  fruit  from  Mr. 
Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham, 
weighing  8  lbs.  6  oz.  ;  and  Mr.  Brewm,  gr.  to  R. 
Gunter,  Esq.,  of  Brompton,  had  a  large  crowned  fruit, 
weighing  8  lbs.  8  oz. 

Geapes.— Among  private  growers,  the  best  Black 
Hamburghs  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Holmes,  gr.  to 
S.  Garrard,  Esq.,  of  Putney-heath  ;  the  second  best  by 
Mr.  Haywood,  gr.  to  G.  R.  G.  Goodman,  Esq.,  of 
Roundhay,  near  Leeds ;  and  the  third  best  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  Bart.  Among 
Market  Gardeners,  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Oatlands  Palace, 
Weybridge,  was  first;  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hill, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Corney,  of  Edmonton,  third.  These 
were  all  good  exhibitions  of  this  kind  of  Grape, 
well  ripened  and  coloured.  Other  Black  Hamburghs 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Coster, 
Esq.,    of   Streatham;    Mr.    Gerrie,    gr.    to    Sir   J. 
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Cathcart,  Bart.  ;  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.   to  T.    C.  Whitmore, 
Es^.  ;  Mr.  Munro,  gr.  to  Jlrs.  Oddie  ;  Jlr.  Mitchell, 
gr.   to   H.  J.   Cbarlton,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Smitb,   gr.   to   S. 
Kicardo,  Esq.  ;  Jlr.  Foggo,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
corn  ;  Mr.  Meyers,  of  Brentford  (badly  coloured)  ;  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Brighton  ;  Mr.  Chapman,  of  South  Lam- 
leth  ;  and  a  seedling  called  Richmond  Villa  Black  Ham- 
burgh, from  Mr.  Judson,  of  Brighton.     Fair  examples 
of  Black  Prince  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Lushy,  gr. 
to  J.  Hill,  Esq.  ;  Jlr.  Monro,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don ;  and  Mr.  H'Walter,  gr.  to  Col.  Challoner.     Exhi- 
biiions  of  West's  St.  Peter's  came  from  Mr.  Rust,  gr. 
to    J.   Maelaren,   Esq.,     and    Mr.    TurnbuU,    gr.    to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  bu  t  they  were  wrongly  entered, 
and  were,  on  that  account,  disqualified.     A  variety  of 
Hamburgh  called  Mill  Hill  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wilmot. 
By  far  the  best  Muscat  Grapes  exhibited  came  from 
Mr.  Woodham  Death,  of  Nettleswell,  Harlow.     These 
■were  magnificent  bunches,  well  filled  with  large  berries, 
perfectly  ripe,  and  well  coloured.     The  next  in  point  of 
merit  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Coster ; 
and  three  somewhat  small  but  quite  ripe  bunches  came 
from  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at 
Trentbam.     Good  fruit  of  the  same  kind  of  Grape,  but 
not  fully  ripened,  was  produced  by  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to 
T.  C    Whitmore,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Sir  G. 
Beaumont,  Bart.  ;  Mr.  Rust,  gr.  to  J.  Slaclaren,  Esq. ; 
Mr.    Thomson,    gr.    to    Mrs.     Byng,    of     Wrotham 
Park ;     Mr.    Boyd,   gr.    to    Viscount    Dillon ;      Mr. 
Monro,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  ;  Mr.  W'Walter, 
gl".     to    Colonel     Challoner  ;     and    Mr.     Kemp,     gr. 
to  Mrs.  Grillion.      The  best  white  Muscadinea   were 
shown    by    Mr.    Williams,    gr.    to    C.    B.    Warner, 
Esq.     The   second    best   by    Mr.    Robertson,    gr.    to 
Xady  Emily  Foley,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Ledbury.     Mr. 
Smith,  gr.  to  A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  had  the  third  best 
dish.     Good  Sweetwaters  came  from  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
Tauxhall,  and   Mr.  Wilmot,  who  had  also  a  variety 
of  Grape  called  Aokbar-khan.     Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to 
Sir  G.  Beaumont,  Bart,  exhibited  beautiful  specimens 
of  Grizzly  Frontignan ;    and  Mr.  Munro,  gr.  to   Jlrs. 
Oddie,  and  Mr.  Gadd,  of  Betchworth  Castle,  of  White 
Prontignan.      Black   Frontignans  are  rarely   seen  so 
black  as  those  which  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Watson, 
gr.  to  Mrs.   Tredwell,  of   Norwood ;    Syrian   by   Mr. 
Munro,  gr.   to   Mrs.  Qddie,   and   Sweetwater  by   Mr. 
Riddell,  gr.  to  T.  Ashfay,  Esq.      The  heaviest   single 
bunch  of  Grapes  consisted  of  a  Syrian,  3  lbs.   10  oz., 
from  Mr.  Smith,  gr.   to   S.  Rlcardo,  Esq.,  of  SunniDg. 
hil!  ;    this,    it    may     be     remarked,     was    no    great 
weight  for  this  kind  of  Grape,  for  a  bunch  of  it,  grown 
by  Speechley,  at  Welbeck,  in  the  last  century,  weighed 
195  lbs.      An  equal  award  was   made  to   a   beautiful 
bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh,  weighmg  3  lbs.  8  oz.,  from 
Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Tren- 
tbam.    Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  had  a 
bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  weighing  3  lbs.  1  oz.  ;    Mr. 
Thomson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Byng,  one  of  White  Muscat,  3  lbs. ; 
Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  'R.   Baker,  Esq.,  one   of  Black 
Hamburgh,   2  lbs.   9i  oz.,    but    not    sufficiently   well 
coloured  ;  Mr.  Monks,  gr.  to  J.  M.  Fountain,  Esq.,  one 
of  Syrian  (?),  2  lbs.  8  oz.  ;  Mr.  Haywood,  gr.  to  G.  R. 
Goodman,  Esq.,  one  of  Black  Hamburgh,  2  lbs.  13  oz.  ; 
and  finally  one  of  Black  Hamburgh  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Wilmot,  being  part  of  a  second  crop  obtained  from  the 
same  Vines  since  Christmas.     Grapas  in  pots,  bearing 
large   bunches,  composed   of    finely  swelled   and  well 
coloured  berries,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.   Smith,  er.  to 
S.  Ricardo,  Esq.,  of  Titness  Park,  Sunning-hill."  We 
observed  that  they  had  been  grown  according  ta  the 
coiling  system  ;  and  certainly  they  were  the  best  exhi- 
bition of  Vines  in  pots  we  have  seen  for  many  years. 

Peaches. — Mr.  Ingram,  gr.  to  her  Majesty  at  Frog- 
more,  sent  excellent  specimens  of  Beilegarde  alias 
Violette  Hative ;  iilr.  Snow,  gr.  to  the  Earl  de  Grey, 
nearly  as  good  samples  of  the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr. 
Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Royal 
George  and  Noblesse,  beautifully  swelled  and  coloured. 
The  latter  varieties  were  also  produced  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  of  Pontypool  Park.  Royal  George  came  from 
Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  J.  Dixon,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Munro,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Oddie  ;  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Beaumont, 
Bart.  ;  and  Mr.  Foggo,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn. 
Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Oughtou,  Esq ,  had  finely 
coloured  fruit  of  Beilegarde  alias  Galland  ;  and  the 
same  sort  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Monro,  gr.  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  ;  Mr.  Turnbull,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, sent  Early  Purple  ;  Mr.  Cox,  gr.  to  J.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Beilegarde  ;  Mr.  M'Walter,  gr.  to  Col.  Challoner,' 
Beilegarde;  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, at  Trentham,  Noblesse  ;  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R. 
Baker,  Esq.,  Beilegarde  ;  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hillj 
Noblesse.  Of  Peaches  in  pots  only  one  specimen  was 
exhibited,  and  the  crop  on  that,  though  fair,  was  very 
unripe  ;  in  fact  the  variety,  the  old  Newmgton,  a  cllcg- 
stone,  ie  unworthy  of  such  care.  It  was  sent  by  ih-. 
Munro,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Oddie. 

NEciiRi.NES.— Beautiful  examples  of  Elruge  were 
produced  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, at  Blenheim  ;  and  Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  J.  H. 
OughtOD,  Esq.,  had  finely  swelled  and  well  coloured 
dishes  of  Violette  Hative,  Elruge,  and  Tawney  ;  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Oak-hill,  sent  Elruge,  and  the  same  variety 
^■as  shown  by  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutber- 
Jand.  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
^art,  had  Violette  Hative  ;  Mr.   Munro,  gr.  to  Mrs. 

S!li^\-^'1^°"^°  ;  M"--  <^'"''  ".  to  J.  Taylor,  Esq., 

ii-itmaston  Orange ;  and  Mr.  M'Walter,  Elruge. 

Frrc      n..         rr     1  "'='^''  S''""P  '"  pomi  01  merit  was  contriDutea  by 

£iGb._iirown  Turkey  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gerrie,   Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam. 


gr.  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Bart. ;    and  Marseilles  by  ilr. 
Fpggo,  gr.  to  the  Marouis  of  Abercorn. 

Melons. — The  first  prize  for  the  best  flavoured 
Melon  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  R.  Hanbury, 
Esq.,  for  a  well  ripened  Bromham-hall ;  second  to  Mr. 
Elliott,  gr.  to  J.  B,  Boothby,  Esq.,  for  another  fruit  of 
the  same  variety  ;  and  third  to  Mr.  Balls,  gr.  to  H. 
Rogers,  Esq.,  for  Napoleon  green-fleshed.  Mr.  Gadd, 
of  Betchworth  Castle,  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the 
JIarket  Gardeners'  class,  for  a  Beechwood.  Among 
the  other  kinds  shown  for  fine  flavour  were  the  Trentham 
H\brid,  Sweet  Ispahan,  Improved  Greeu-fleshed,  Dun- 
can's ditto,  Drummond's  Scarlet,  Golden  Perfection, 
Weir's  Prolific,  Egyptian  Green-fleshed,  Bailey's  ditto, 
and  some  others.  The  heaviest  Melon  was  a  greeu- 
fleshed  Cabul,  9  Ihs.  10  oz.,  from  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  J. 
Dixon,  Esq. ;  and  the  next  heaviest  a  Cantilupe, 
4  lbs.  5  oz.,  from  Mr.  Gadd,  of  Betchworth  Castle, 
Dorking. 

Cherries. — Black  Tartarians  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Snow,  gr.  to  Earl  de  Grey  ;  and  black  Circassian  by 
Mr.  Whiting,  gr.  to  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq ,  of  the  Deepdene. 
In  the  Market  Gardeners'  class  the  same  variety  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Meyers,  of  Brentford,  and  Mr. 
Gaiusford,  of  the  same  place.  Elton  and  Bigarreau  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Snow  and  Mr.  Kemp,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Grillion,  and  the  latter  variety  by  Messrs,  Smith, 
Whiting,  and  Meyers.  Mr.  Busby,  gr.  to  S.  Crawley, 
Esq.,  had  Black  Eagle,  and  Mr.  Meyers  Mayduke. 

Strawberries. — ^Britisa°Q,ueens,  beautifully  ripened, 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  Elliott,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Boothby, 
Esq  ,  and  Mr.  Ingram,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
at  Hatfield.  In  the  JIarket  Gardeners'  class,  Mr. 
Lydiard,  of  Bath,  had  very  fine  examples  of  British 
Queen,  Mammoth,  and  Eleanor  ;  and  British  Queen  and 
Albert's  Q.ieen.  were  produced  in  good  condition  by 
Mr.  Beach,  of  Hounslow,  who  also  showed  Keens'  Seed- 
ling and  Turner's  Pine. — British  Queens  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Monro,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  j  Mr.  Rust, 
gr.  to  J.  Maelaren,  Esq.  ;  and  Jlr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R. 
Baker,  Esq.  —  Mr.  Munro,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  had 
Eleanor  and  Bicton,  the  latter  a  white  variety  ;  Mr. 
Kitley,  of  Bath,  Kitley's  Goliah  ;  Mr.  Wilmot,  a  sort 
called  Prince  Arthur  ;  Mr.  Busby,  Comte  de  Paris,  a 
fine  looking  kind,  but  too  acid  except  in  very  bright 
summers  ;  and  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Wimbledon,  Eleanor. 
Miscellaneous  fruit  consisted  of  Fastolff  Raspberries, 
from  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  S.  Ricardo,  Esq. ;  Black  Cur- 
rants (a  seedling),  from  Mr.  Lydiard,  of  Bath;  Rasp- 
berries (seedling),  from  the  same  grower  ;  and  Shad- 
docks, from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck,  of  Houghton  Rectory, 
Huntmgdon. 

Of  Tropical  fruits,  Mr.  Ivison,  gr.  to  the  Duchess 
Dowager    of    Northumberland,    at    Syon,   contributed 
Nutmeg,  Papaw,  and  Vanilla  ;  the  latter  in  a  green  state. 
There  were  three  collections  of  20  Siote  and  Green- 
house Plants  :  one  from  Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to   H.  Colyer, 
Esq.,  of  Dartford,  who  v.as  first ;  another  from  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  second  ;  and  the  third  from 
Messrs.  Frazer,  of  Lea-bridge.     The  first  group  con- 
tained three  large  Allamandas,  well  cultivated  and  beau- 
tifully  flowered  ;   a  charmingly   blossomed   Dipladenia 
crassinoda ;  Clerodendron  Koempferi,  bearing  a  fine  spike 
of  scarlet  flowers  ;  Crowea  saligna ;    examples  of  the 
white  and  rose-coloured  Vincas  ;   beautiful   plants   of 
Ixora  coccinea  and  crocata  ;  Aphelexis  macrantha  pur- 
purea, a  splendid  specimen  still  in  fine  condition,  although 
it  has  been  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  season  ;  three  well 
cultivated  Cape  Heaths ;   a  beautifully  grosra  Lesche- 
naultia    formosa ;    j3Lchmea   fulgens,    past    its    best  ; 
Cyrtoceras    reflexum,   Dipladenia    splendens,    a    gooJ 
plant  of  the  showy  Kalosanthea  coccinea,  and  a  small 
Aphelexis.     At  the   back   of   Mrs.  Lawrence's   group 
stood  a  large   and   handsome  Stephanotis  floribunda  ; 
and  on  either  side  of  it  a  huge  Allamanda.     Supporting 
these  were  Pimelea  decussata,  Clerodendron  panicula- 
tum,  with   an  immense   panicle   of  fiowers  ;  the  pale 
yellow  Allamanda  grandiflora,  Ixora  coccinea,  a  capital 
specimen  ;  a  large  Phtenocoma  proliferum,  insufficiently 
flowered  ;  a  large   bush   of  the   blue   flowered  SoUya 
linearis  ;   four   varieties   of  Cape   Heath  ;   the  yellow 
blossomed  Tristania  neriifolia,  nearly  5  feet  high,  and 
as  much  through;  the  same  beautiful   Ixora javanica 
noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  still  in  good  flower  ;  also 
I.   crocata,  Franciscea   augusta,    an    Everlasting,   the 
yellow  flowered  Relhania  speciosa,  not  a  very  efi'ective 
exhibition  plant ;  and  the  sweet  smelling  Sphenotoma 
gracilis. — In  Messrs.  Frazer's  group  were  Franciscea 
augusta,  the  white  blossomed  Rynchospermum  jasmi- 
noides,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Crowea  saligna,  Tristania 
neriifolia,  the  red  Ixora,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  SoUya 
linearis,  a  variety  of  the  showy  genus  Kalosanthes,  a 
nice  little  Roella  ciliata,  the  red  flowered  Leschenaultia, 
three  or  four  Cape  Heaths,  a  white  Viuca,  and  a  good 
plant  of  the  beautiful  Dipladenia  crassinoda. 

The  best  exhibition  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  was  produced  by  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E. 
Antrobus,  Bart.  It  contained  a  large  Rondeletia 
speciosa,  Allamanda  cathartica  and  grandiflora,  an 
indifferent  Epacris  miniata,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
beautifully  grown  and  flowered  ;  the  chocolate  blos- 
somed Echites  atropurpurea,  Kalosanthes  miniata,  a 
lovely  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  Ixora  coccinea  and 
crocata  ;  the  handsome  Pleroma  elegans,  a  compara- 
tively new  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  with  purple  blos- 
soms, nearly  au  large  as  those  of  an  Allamanda ;  a  very 
fine  Leschenaultia  formosa,  Dipladenia  crassinoda  with 
highly  coloured  flowers,  and  two  Cape  Heaths.— The 
ne.\t  group  in  point  of  merit  was  contributed  by  Mr. 


consisted  of  large  plants  of  Allamanda  Schottii,  A. 
cathartica,  and  Stephanotis  floribunda  ;  Scutellaria  ven- 
tenati,  a  round  bush  of  Polygala  oppositifolia,  a  toler- 
ably good  ^schynanthas  Lobbii,  Roella  ciliata,  Dipla- 
denia crassinoda,  the  showy  Rondeletia,  Leschenaultia 
formosa,  Pimelea  pubescens,  the  useful  Franciscea 
augusta,  a  pretty  well  flowered  Lemonia  spectabilis, 
Kalosanthes  miniata,  and  the  showy  MedinU — the  latt-er 
both  in  flower  and  fruit.^Mr.  'Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Coster, 
Esq.,  of  Streatham,  had  a  group  in  which  there  were 
Hoya  carnosa,  Ixora  coccinea,  a  fine  bush  of  the  beau- 
tiful Cape  Heath  metulEeflora  bicolor,  a  well  flowered 
Allamanda  cathartica,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Phsenocoina 
proliferum,  a  small  Roella  ciliata,  Pimelea  decussataj 
the  Hoya-like  Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  Aphelexis  humUis, 
a  small  plant  of  the  Oleander-leaved  Tristania,  two 
Cape  Heaths,  Sphenotoma  gracilis,  and  a  well  flowered 
Kalosanthes  coccinea. 

Seven  collections  of  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
were  produced.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  Croxford, 
gr.  to  H.  H,  Barnes,  Esq.,  of  Stamford-hill ;  it  com- 
prised well  cultivated  examples  of  AUamanda  cathartica, 
Crowea  saligna,  SoUya  linearis,  two  varieties  of  Kalo- 
santhes, Ph£enocoi3ia  proliferum,  the  showy  Cleroden- 
dron fallax,  an  Everlasting,  a  small  Ixora  coccinea,  and 
Leschenaultia  splendens. —  The  next  group  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Speed,  of  Edmonton  ;  it  consisted  of  the 
white  and  rosy-flowered  Vincas,  the  comparatively  new 
white-blossomed  climbing  plant  Schubertia  graveolenSj 
Allamanda  caihartica,  the  charming  Dipladenia  crasj 
sinoda,  Tremandra  verticillata,  Struthiola  ovata,  a  nice 
Chironia  glutinosa,  a  beautiful  Kalosanthes  miniata,  and 
a  Cape  Heath, — Mr.  Watson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Tredwell,  o£ 
Norwood,  sent  Ixora  coccinea,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
Clerodendron  fallax,  an  Allamanda,  two  Cape  Heaths, 
a  well  grov,-n  but  indifferently  bloomed  Plumbago  Lar- 
pentffi ;    Gloriosa    superba,    Leschenaultia    splendenSj 

and  a  Begonia Mr.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq., 

produced  plants  of  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  Ixora  crocata, 
Phymatanthus  tricolor,  the  very  useful  Franciscea 
aeuminata.ClerodendronKsBmpferi,  Cyrtoceras  reflexum, 
Euphorbia  splendens,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  and  Glo- 
riosa superba. — Mr.  Pamplin,  of  Lea-bridge-road,  ex- 
hibited a  beautiful  Allamanda  cathartica,  two  varieties 
of  Kalosanthes,  the  rosy  flowered  Vinca,  two  Cape 
Heaths,  Cyrt  jceras  reflexum,  two  species  of  Franciscea. 
and  Pimelea  hispida. — From  Mr.  Gerrie,  gr.  to  Sir  J. 
Cathcart,  Bart.,  came  a  large  and  fine  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  two  species  of  Allamanda,  Clerodendron 
faUax,  Sollya  linearis,  two  Cape  Heaths,  Epacris 
miniata,  and  a  plant  of  the  rosy  flowered  Vinca. 

Collections  of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were- 
oommunicated  by  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq., 
and  Jlr.  Kinghorn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey.  The 
former  had  the  beautiful  two-coloured  variety  of  Erica 
metuteaora  ;  au  Everlasting  ;  the  showy  Rondeletia, 
Astehna  eximiuro,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  the 
scarlet  Ixora.  Mr.  Kinghorn  sent  Erica  metulseflora 
bicolor,  almost  without  colour  ;  Allamanda  cathartica, 
an  Everlasting,  Leschenaultia  formosa  and  arcuata, 
and  the  beautiful  Tremandra  verticillata. 

Helichkysums  were  exhibited  by  Jlessrs.  Green, 
Stanly,  Cole,  and  Young.  The  varieties  consisted  of 
Aphelexis  sesamoides,  s.  purpurea,  s.  superba,  s.  rosea, 
hu.mllis,  macrantha  purpurea,  spectabilis,  and  its  large 
flowered  variety. 

Orchids. — Of  these  universal  favourites  there  was  a 
large  and   fine  display.     In  collections   of  20  species, 
Mr.  Jlylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  was  first,  and  Mr.' 
Williams,  gr.   to   C.  B.    Warner,   Esq.,  second.     Mr. 
Mylam  sent  the  red  variety  of  Saccolabium  guttatum, 
with  three  charming  racemes  of  flowers  ;  Lycaste  tetra- 
gona,  quite  a  mass  of  blossoms  ;  Oncidium  Lanceanum ; 
Epidendrum   verrucosum,    having  a   strong   spike    of 
flowers ;  the  delicate  white  Aganisia  pulchella,  a  small 
plant  of  Miltonia  spectabilis,  the  yellow  flowered  Catt- 
leya  citrina,  a  beautiful  example  of  Phalsenopsis  grand!- 
fiora,  the  curious  green-flowered  Cycnoches  chlorochi- 
lon,  Aerides  maculosum  and  quiuquevulnera,  the  latter 
not  sufficiently  in  flower  ;   Odontoglossum  hastilabium, 
hearing  a  fine  spike  of  blossoms  ;  a  large  Sobralia  ma- 
crantha, the  singular  looking  Coryanthes  maculata,  the 
chocolate    coloured    Paphinia    cristata  ;     the    Blume 
Saccolahe,  the   Bearded  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium 
barbatum),  with  some  dozen  flowers  on  it ;  Cffilogyne 
speciosa  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  beautiful  Vanda 
Batemanni,  with  a  strong  spike  of  fiowers,  which  were, 
however,  not  nearly  all  open.— Mr.  Williams  produced 
four  species  of  the  charming  genus  Aerides ;  Epiden- 
drum   varicosum    and   radiatum,   the    latter    bearing 
12  flower  spikes;  the  three-coloured  Vanda  (V.  tricolor); 
Oncidium  pulvinatum,  and  the   large  flowered  varietjf 
of  0.  papilio ;  Miltonia  spectabilis,  the  Bearded  Lady's 
Slipper,  Brassia  Wrajae,  the  ciu:ious  Cycnoches  ventri- 
cosum,  Phalaenopsis  grandiflora,    Barkeria  spectabilis, 
Saccolabium  guttatum,  Broughtonia  sanguinea,  Dendro- 
bium  densiflorum,  and  one  or  two  other  plants. 

Collections  of  15  Orchids  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  and  Sir.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr. 
Beck,  of  Isleworth.  The  former  had  a  lovely  Cattleya 
crispa,  with  nine  spikes  of  flowers  ;  Stanhopea  tigriasj 
finely  blossomed  j  a  very  fine  Jliltonia  spectabilis,  with 
some  three  d.'Zen  flowers  ;  Stanhopea  Wardii,  and  the 
charming  S.  Devoniensis ;  the  white  variety  of  Sobralia 
liliastrum,  Phaltenopsis  grandiflora,  the  rare  Aerides 
quiuquevulnera,  Coryanthes  macrantha,  the  violet 
variety  of  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  Calanthe  furcata,  with 
11  flower  spikes  ;  Cattleya  Slossiee,  Odontoglossum 
citroEOJum,wellcoloured  ;  the  green  tailed  Dendrochilnnx 
fihforme  j    and   Huntleya  violacea,  with  four  flowers 
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resembling  as  many  liolet  coloured  bivalved  shells. 
Mr.  Dobsoa'a  plants  consisted  of  the  fine  Oncidium 
ajnpliatum  niaju?,  which  has  been  so  often  exhibited 
this  season,  and  which  is  still  in  good  flower;  O. 
luridum  and  O.  papilio,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  coch- 
leatum,  phoeniceum  and  crassifolium.  the  latter  beauti- 
fully flowered  ;  a  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossias,  Oncidium 
Harrisonii,  with  five  flower  spikes  ;  Aerides  odoratum, 
the  odd-looking  Promensea  stapelioides,  Zygopetalum 
rostratum,  Galeandra  Baueri,  the  curious  Cirrhaea 
tristis,  and  an  Epidendrum  in  the  way  of  phoeniceum. 

Groups  of  10  Orchids  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Blake, 
gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Carson,  gr.  to 
W.  F.  G.  Far_rner,  Esq.  ;  and  Mr.  Franklin,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence. — Mr.  Schroder  had  a  large  Aerides  odo- 
ratum, A.  quinquevulnera,  the  charming  Dendrobium 
chrysanthum,  the  rather  scarce  Calanthe  Masuca,  the 
large  flowered  Phalseuopsis,  a  beautifully  cultivated 
twisted  Trichopil  (T.  tortilis),  Bauer's  Galeaudra, 
Angrsecum  caudatum,  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  and 
Vanda  tricolor. — Mr.  Carson  produced  a  very  large 
Sbhralia  macrantha,  with  five  flowers  ;  Aerides  odo- 
ratum, roseum,  and  quinquevulnera ;  Zygopetalum 
rostratum,  the  Bearded  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium 
barbatum),  Coelogyne  speciosa,  with  10  curious  brown 
and  buff  flowers  ;  the  best  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
grande,  Cycnoches  Loddigesii,  ^nd  a  plant  of  Dendro- 
bium chrysanthum. — Mrs.  Lawrence's  plants  contained 
Brassia  Wrayae,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Odontoglossum 
hastilabium,  and  another  kind  like  grande,  without  the 
hrown  colour  ;  the  yellow  blossomed  Cattleya  citrina, 
Angrcecum  caudatum,  the  beautiful  yellow  flowered 
Anguloa  Clowesii,  with  three  blossoms  ;  a  small  Sacco- 
lablum  Blumei,  an  Epidendrum,  and  a  white  flowered 
Angrfficum. 

Collections  of  ,6  Orchids  were  produced  by 
Messrs.  Green,  Gerrie,  Woolley,  and  O'Brien.  — 
Mr.  Green  sent  a  tall  Aerides  odoratum,  Epiden- 
drum cinnabarinum  and  crassifolium,  Stanhopea 
saccata ;  Oncidium  Papilio  and  a  beautiful  Oncidium 
Lanceanum.  Mr.  Gerrie  showed  a  finely  bloomed 
Stanhopea  oculata  ;  Oncidium  pulvinatura,  a  mass  of 
yellow  flowers ;  a  small,  but  well  coloured  Odonto- 
glossum citrosmum  ;  the  long-tailed  Brassia  (B.  cau- 
data)  with  nine  flower  spikes  ;  Oncidium  VVentworth- 
ianum  and  a  tall  Dendrobium  aduncum.  Mr.  Woolley 
produced  Cattleya  Forbesii  with  six  flower  spikes  ;  the 
white-lipped  Oncidium  (0.  ieucoehilum  ;)  Aerides  odo- 
ratum ;  Cymbidiam  aloefoUum,  well  flowered  ;  Epiden- 
drum cocbleatum  ;  and  a  nice  Oucidium  pulvinatum. 
Mr.  O'Brien  contributed  a  small  Phaius  albus  ;  the 
purplish-lilac  Calanthe  Masuca ;  Dendrobium  for- 
mosum ;  a  small  Miltonia  spectabilis ;  Maxillaria 
Broeklehurstiina ;  and  Oncidium  cornigerum.  'Mr. 
Kinghorn  exhibited  as  a  single  specinien  a  well-flowered 
plant  of  Phalseuopsis  granditiora. 

Cape  Heaths  were  numerous,  and  in  capital  condition. 
Collections  of  10  were  shown  by  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  W. 
Quilter,  Esq.,  of  Norwood;  Mr.  My  lam,  gr.  to  S. 
Rucker,  Esq.  ;  and  iVIr.  Cole,  gr.  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq. 
Mr.  Smith  had  large  and  fine  plants  of  obbata  umbel- 
lata,  a  variety  of  tricolor,  metulsflora,  Bsrgiana  covered 
with  small  round  purple  blossoms  ;  iofundibuliformis, 
Irbyana,  Lee's  tricolor,  tricolor  elegans,  Massoni,  and 
the  larger  variety  of  retorta. — Mr.  Rncker's  plants, 
which  were  little  inferior  to  the  above,  consisted  of 
inflata,  retorta  major,  Savileana,  Parmeutieri  rosea, 
Veitch's  variety  of  obbata,  a  vei-y  large  flowered 
Heath  ;  Cavendishii,  infundibuliformis,  Irbyana,  Ver- 
noni,  and  eximia. — Mr.  Cole  sent  the  larger  variety 
of  retorta,  Savileana,  Shannoui,  tricolor,  Parmen- 
tieri,  the  red  variety  of  ampuUacea,  jasminiflora 
alba",  flammea,  the  charming  metuloeflora  bicolor, 
and  ampullacea  elegans. — In  the  Nurserymen's  Class, 
Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  showed  admirable  plants  of 
tricolor  superba,  t.  Jacksoni,  Parmentieri  rosea,  Shan- 
noui, the  two-coloured  variety  of  metulseflora,  inflata 
alba,  the  larger  flowered  retorta,  Lee's  tricolor,  and 
eximia.  —  Messrs  Rollisson  had  obbata  umbellata, 
jubata  multiflura  and  superba ;  ferr  Jginea,  a  fine  speci- 
men; ampullacea  tincta,  reflexa,  the  rosy  variety  of 
Parmentieri,  Aldersoni,  mutabilis,  and  Irbyana.  — 
Messrs.  Fairbairn  produced  Irbyana,  iofundibuliformis, 
viridiflora,  Cavendishii,  the  larger  variety  of  retorta, 
tricolor  elegans,  eximia,  depressa,  Juliana,  and  Shannoui. 
— The  pla..ts  in  11-inch  pots,  though  small  compared  with 
the  others,  were  beautifully  grown  and  flowered.  In  this 
class  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  W.  Quilter,  Esq.,  showed  Easoni- 
ana,  a  variety  of  princeps,  veutricosa  perspicua,  tricolor 
Wilsoni,  t.  Dunbariana,  t.  superba,  and  t.  impressa  ; 
Parmeutieri  rosea,  the  odd-luoking  sanguinolenta,  aud 
Savileana  major. —  Mr.  Cole  produced  Irbyana,  Sa- 
vileana, tricolor  rubra,  t.  Leeana,  jasminiflora  alba, 
Shannoni,  ampullacea,  ferruginea,  and  Parmentieri 
rosea. — The  first  prize  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Rollisson  for  neat  plants  of  Lee's 
tricolor,  ampullacea,  Candolleana,  Juliana,  Evansiana, 
jasminiflora,  obbata  umbellata,  miuiata,  Cavendishii, 
and  ierruginea.  2d  to  Mr.  Epps,  for  tricolor  Dun- 
bariana, st.  Wilsoni,  obbata,  Savileana,  gemmifera,  am- 
pullacea vittata,  the  large  flowered  varieties  of  re- 
torta and  ampullacea,  Cavendishii,  and  perspicua 
rosea. — Messrs.  Fairbairn  showed  the  larger  variety 
of  Mason's  Heath,  gemmifera,  ampullacea  major, 
eximia,  Mr.  Holford'a  tricolor,  t.  elegans,  t.  Dun- 
bariana, Shannoni,  the  large  variety  of  Savileana,  aud 
Jacksoni. — Among  the  varieties  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Pamplin  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  gr.  to  G.  Read,  Esq.,  were 
ventricosa  superba  and  hirsuta  ;  Juliana,  jasminiflora 
alba,  Parmentieri  ■  rosea,  Irbyana,  rubens,  Cavendishii, 


tricolor  elegans,  the  ever-blooming  mutabilis,  retorta 
major,  Coventryana,  depressa,  eximia,  and  Sprengelii. 

KoSES  (cut)  were  shown  in  abundance,  and  though 
their  freshness  and  beauty  were  much  impaired  by  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  formed  an  attractive  portion  of 
the  exhibition.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  50  varieties 
to  Messrs.  Lane,  Paul,  Francis,  Spriggins,  and  Foster ; 
and  for  25  varieties  to  A.  Rowland,  Estj.,  of  Lewisham  ; 
Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Tivey,  gr. 
to  T.  Wigelin,  Esq.  ;  and  Mr.  Ayre,  gr.  to  A.  Currie, 
Esq.  An  exhibition  from  Mr.  Terry,  gr.  to  Lady 
Puller,  of  Youngsbury,  Herts,  was  disqualified,  on  ac- 
count  of  its  containing  the  same  Rose  under  two  dif. 
ferent  names.  Among  Messrs.  Lane's  varieties  we  re- 
marked excellent  blooms  of  the  following — Gallica  : 
Ohl,  shaded  lake  ;  Pharericus,  large  crimson.  Alba  : 
Madame  Audiot,  creamy  white,  blush  centre.  Hijlrid 
Provins  :  General  Jacqueminot,  large  shaded  lake. 
Hybrid  Bourbon  :  ChenedoIM,  brilliant  crimson  ;  Com- 
tesse  Mole,  delicate  rosy  pink  ;  Coupe  d'Hebe, 
and  Paul  Ricant.  Damask :  Madame  Zoutman, 
creamy  white.  Hybrid  Perpelual :  Armandine,  pink  ; 
Chateaubriand,  large  delicate  pink ;  Comte  de  Montalivet, 
rosy  crimson  ;  Duchesse  de  Galliera,  shaded  pink  ; 
Duchesse  da  Praslin,  blush,  with  pink  centre  ;  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Madame  Trudeaux,  carmine  ;  Sidonie, 
large  pink  ;  and  the  brilliant  Standard  of  Marengo. 
Among  Bourbons,  the  mosS  conspicuous  was  the  well- 
known  Rose,  D.upetit  Thenars.  The  same  nurserymen 
had  also  beautiful  exhibitions  of  Geant  des  Batailles, 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  Roses,  Queen,  and  Baronne 
Prevost ;  and  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Co.,  of  Bristol,  sent 
charming  boxes  of  Devoniensis  and  Geant  des  Batailles. 
The  12  best  Roses  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  were — 
Damash :  Madame  Hardy,  ^/io ;  Felicite' Parmentier. 
Hybrid  Perpetual :  Julie  de  Krudner,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Baronne  Prevost,  La  Reine,  Sidonie, 
Pius  IX.,  Gen.  Negrier,  and  Duchesse  de  Montpensier. 
Hybrid  China :  Gen.  Jacqueminot  and  Lamoriciere. 
Single  Specimens.  —  The  best  consisted  of  the 
charming  orange-blossomed  Rhododendron  javanicum, 
from  Messrs.  Veitch ;  Kalosanthes  eoccinea,  from 
Messrs.  Frazer  ;  huge  plants  of  Stephanotis  floribunda 
aud  of  SoUya  linearis,  and  a  beautiful  Ixora  javanica, 
from  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  ;  a  magnificent 
example  of  Lisianthus  Russellianus  from  Mr.  Green, 
gr.  to  Sir  E.  Aulrobus,  Bart.  ;  Erica  Parmentieri  rosea 
from  Mr.  Dennett,  gr.  to  W.  Gillet,  Esq. ;  E.  ferru- 
ginea,  from  Mr.  Epps  ;  Curcuma  Roscoeana,  cordata, 
and  Pleroma  elegans,  from  Mr.  Ivison,  gr.  to  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Northumberland  ;  plants  of  Kalo- 
santhes from  Mr.  Cole  and  Messrs.  Frazer  ;  and  Ste- 
phanotis floribunda  from  Mr.  Bruce. 

New  Plants. — Those  to  which  prizes  were  awarded 
were  Ixora  salicifolia,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  an  Acineta, 
from  Messrs.  Lane ;  and  Cattleya  Mossise  alba,  from 
Mr.  Ivison,  gr.  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Northum- 
berland. A  nice  plant  of  the  yellow-flowered  Luxem- 
bourgia  speciosa  was  produced  by  Messrs.  Rollisson ; 
but  on  account  of  its  having  been  shown  in  the  garden 
in  former  years  it  was  unnoticed  by  the  judges.  Achi- 
menes  Tugwelliana,  from  Mr.  Glendinuing,  was  mis- 
placed in  this  class.  Other  plants,  shown  as  new,  were 
Echites  Frauciscea,  white  with  a  rosy  centre,  from  Mr. 
Cole  ;  Thyrsacanthus  bracteolatus  ;  a  small  yellow- 
flowered  plant  called  Achyranthes,  to  which  it  bore  the 
same  resemblance  that  Monmouth  does  to  Macedon ; 
and  a  variety  of  Cattleya  erispa,  from  Messrs.  Rol- 
lisson ;  a  Lycaste,  from  Mr.  Carson  ;  a  Cattleya,  from 
Santa  Martha  ;  and  two  leaves,  each  measuring  nearly 
6  feet  across,  and  a  flower  of  Victoria  Rejia,  from  Mr. 
Ivison ;  and  Griffonia  Liboniana,  from  Mr.  Salter,  of 
Hammersmith. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects  comprised  a  collection  of 
Verbenas  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Hornsey  ;  Petunias  from 
Mr.  Gadd,  gr.  to  T.  J.  Lenox,  Esq.  j  Antirrhinums 
from  Mr.  Wooler,  of  Tulse-hill  ;  and  Alpines  from  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Norwood,  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  HoUoway. 

Hothouse  Ferns.— Collections  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
WilUams,  Woolley,  and  O'Brien.  The  following  are 
among  the  best  that  were  exhibited  :  Adiantum  cunea- 
t4im,  trapeziforine,  macrophyllum,  pubeseens,  and  for- 
moaum  ;  Pteris  vespertilionis  ;  Blechnum  brasiliense, 
Aspidium  augesens,  and  Polypodium  effusum. 

AcHiJiENES  were  produced  in  quantity,  and  the  plants 
were  generally  well  grown.  The  first  prize  for  them 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dubson  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Knott, 
gr.  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prilchard  ;  and  the  third  to  Mr. 
Ivison.  The  sorts  were  not  different  from  those  usually 
cultivated. 

Mr.  Glendiuning  had  a  small  group  of  Statices,  among 
which  we  remarked  arborea,  frutescens,  mucronata, 
sinuata,  puberula,  and  Fortuni. 

New  Conifers. — Only  one  collection  was  shown,  and 
that  was  partly  unnamed  and  of  little  interest. 

New  Hardy  Evergreens  consisted  of  Ceanothus 
papillosus,  cuueatus,  dentatus,  rigidus,  and  integerrimus; 
Berberis  Leschenaultii,  Myrica  califoruica,  Laurus 
regalis,  the  Californian  Evergreen  Plum  (Cerasus  ilici- 
folia),  Rhamnus  californicus,  and  an  Arbutus  like 
Procera,  from  Mr.  Glendiuning. 

Pelargoniums  were  much  finer  than  they  are  usually 
seen  in  July.  Messrs.  Stains'  and  Parker's  plants  were 
in  first-rate  condition,  and  covered  with  large  fresh 
flowers.  The  Fancies  were  not  so  gay  as  we  have  seen 
tliem  earlier  in  the  season.  Plants  in  11  inch  pots. 
iVIr.  Parker  had  Rosetta,  Pearl,  Emperor,  Louisa,  Rosy 
Circle,  and  Armada.  Mr.  Stains,  Armada,  Centurion, 
Lamartine,  Armada  superb,  Gulielma,  and  Pearl. 
Nurserymen  :    Mr.  Gaines  sent  Meleager,    Negress, 


Chieftain,  Lord  Warden,  Uriflame,  and  Kysy  Circle. 
Six  plants  in  8  inch  pots :  Mr.  Stains  produced 
Constance,  Brilliant  (Topping),  Narcissus,  Ariel,  Cou- 
spicuum,  and  Pearl.  Mr.  Cock,  Centurion,  Sundown, 
Star,  Meleager,  Ondine,  and  Sikh.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mars, 
Cassandra,  Senata,  Paragon,  Ariel,  Rowena.  Nursery- 
men :  Mr.  Beck  had  Governor,  Painter,  Cuyp, 
Vanguard,  Loveliness,  and  Star.  Mr.  Bragg,  Ondine, 
Conspicuum,  Alderman,  Azure,  Voltigeur,  aud 
Countess  of  Sefton.  Mr.  Gaines,  Aspasia,  Star,  Mars, 
Flying  Dutchman,  Exeelsa,  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford. 

Fancy  Pelakgoniums. — Mr.  Stains  sent  Hero  of 
Surrey,  Reine  des  Fran9ai3,  Magnifica,  Queen  Superb, 
Bocjuet  tout  fait,  and  Fairy  Queen.  Mr.  Gaines, 
Wintonia,  Orestes,  Fairy  Queen,  Reine  des  Fran^ais, 
Alboni,  and  Hero  of  Surrey.  Mr.  Ambrose,  Juno, 
Pilot,  Enchantress,  Magnet,  Standard,  and  Pride  of 
Surrey. 

Cape  Pelargoniums. — Mr.  Stains  showed  Tripiu- 
natifidum,  Ssepeflorens,  Blandfordianum,  Ardens, 
Quinquevulnerum,  and  Ardens  major.  Mr.  Stanley, 
Tricolor,  Lobatum,  Ardens,  Blandfordianum,  and 
Elatum  Bicolor. 

Fuchsias. — Some  were  shown,  hut  we  cannot  say 
that  they  were  very  creditable  specimens  of  cultivation. 
They  were  of  all  sizes — some  very  tali,  others  very 
short — some  trained  like  parasols,  others  to  single 
steiiis,  and  some  had  few  sticks,  while  others  had  almost 
paore  sticks  than  branches.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  will  be  easily  imagined  that  they  did  not  make  a  very 
effective  display.  The  best  came  from  Mrs.  Law- 
rence's garden  at  Ealing-park  ;  a  second  group  from 
Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith ;  and  a  third  from  Mr. 
Gregory,  of  Cirencester. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Blooms  of  these  were 
tolerably  numerous,  but  they  were  smaU  and  inferior. 
Messrs.  Edwards,  Newhall,  and  Elli=,  were  the  only 
amateurs,  and  Messrs.  Ward,  Norman,  WUlmer,  and 
Bragg,  the  nurserymen  that  exhibited.  The  following 
are  a  few  cf  the  best  kinds  shown.  Scarlet  Bizarrea  : 
True  Briton,  Admiral  Curzon,  Regular,  Prince  Albert. 
Crimson  Bizarres  :  Edgar,  Prince  Albert,  Count  Pau- 
line, Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Georgiana.  Purple  Flakes  :  Earl 
Spencer,  Squire  Trow,  Queen  of  Purples,  Beauty  of 
Woodhouse,  Majestic.  Scarlet  Flakes  :  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Pet,  Orlando,  Dido,  Ulysses.  Rose  Flakes : 
Lorenzo,  Flora's  Garland,  Margaret  Evans,  Gen.  Moore, 
Ariel,  Prince  Arthur.  Picotees. — Rose  aud  Scarlet 
Edge  :  Venus,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Heroine,  Rosalind. 
Purple  Edge  :  Beauty,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Portia, 
Amethyst,  Constance,  Enchantress.  Red  Edge  :  Mary 
Ann  (Parkinson),  Isabella,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  Emma. 
Seedling  Florists'  Flowers.  —  Of  Pelargoniums 
scarcely  any  were  shown,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fancy  varieties  sent  by  Mr.  Ambrose,  the  best  of 
which  were  Eclipse,  Monarch,  Baudoio,  and  Crimson 
King.  Carnations  :  May's  Rotneo  and  Antonio,  both 
rose  flakes,  are  large  fine  flowers,  with  good  white,  and 
well  marked  ;  they  are  also  smooth  on  the  edges ;  Pux- 
ley's  Mars  is  a  promising  scarlet  flake.  Picotees : 
Dodweli's  Mary,  red  edge  ;  Alfred,  purple  ;  Matthews' 
Juno,  ditto,  were  shown  in  good  order,  being  large,  with 
good  distinct  edges,  and  much  superior  to  any  of  the 
same  class  in  the  stands  for  competition. — Mr.  G. 
Smith  sent  his  Fuchsia  Sedonia,  a  showy  kind,  having 
a  full-sized  purple  corolla,  with  sepals  well  reflexed ; 
the  size  and  colour  of  the  tube  are  deficient  and  bad  ; 
there  is  also  a  want  of  substance.  Banks'  Expansion, 
noticed  before  by  us,  was  shown  in  admirable  condition  ; 
the  purity  and  stoutness  of  this  flower,  combined  with 
the  freeness  of  bloom,  makes  it  very  desirable.  There 
were  a  few  Verbenas,  some  Petunias,  with  various  un- 
important seedlings  of  a  miscellaneous  kind.  Messrs. 
Lee  had  their  variegated  Scarlet  Geranium  "  Flower 
of  the  Day,"  which  would  please  those  who  are  fond  of 
variegated  plants. 


The  Tourists'  Flora  ;  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  the  British  Islands, 
France,     Germany,    Switzerland,     Italy,    and    the 
Italian  Islands.     By  Jos.  Wood.    8vo.     London, 
Reeve.     Pp.  501, 
We  are  so  often  asked  what  botanical  book  it  is  most 
convenient  for  a  traveller  to  select  as  his  companion  in 
a  continental  tour,  that  we  hail  with  pleasure  an  English 
work  which  we  can  recommend  instead  of  Koch  or  Reichen- 
bach.     Mr.  Wood  is  a  well-known  pains- taking  botanist, 
observing  facts  carefully,   and   putting   them  together 
with  good  faith  and   originality  ;  but  deficient  in  the 
power  of   generalising,  and  prone  to  over-estimate  the 
value  of  those  superficial  peculiarities  by  which  some 
modern  botanists  think  species  are  to  be  distinguished. 
We  are,  however,  bound  to  say  that  there  is  small  evi- 
dence of  this  tendency  m  the  work  before  us,  ia  which 
we  find  little  to  criticise  and  much  to  praise. 

The  author  introJuces  the  subject  with  a  discussion 
concerning  the  precise  meaning  to  be  attached  to  cer- 
tain adjectives  used  in  a  technical  sense,  and  in  doing 
this  he  will  probably  have  offered  his  readers  a  kmd  of 
aid  that  is  by  no  means  unwelcome  ;  and  then  follows  a 
carefully  constructed  table  of  genera,  arranged  upon 
the  Linnean  system,  for  the  use  of  the  wading  botanists 
who  dare  not  venture  into  deep  water.  The  bulk  of 
the  book  consists  of  the  genera  and  species  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  System. 

The  work  forms  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  is  beau- 
tifully printed  on  good  paper,  and  is  completed  by  a 
very  full  and  careful  index. 
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We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Supplement  to  the  new 
edition  of  Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus  is^to  be  issued 
separately,  as  well  as  in  conjunction  with  the  reprint  of 
the  old  Catalogue.  This  makes  the  new  work  applicable 
to  all  of  the  first  edition  that  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  welcome 
news  to  great  numbers  of  gardeners. 


Miscellaneous. 

iWr.  Epps's  Heaths. — Upwards  of  70  of  Mr.  Epps's 
best  specimens  were  sold  by  Mr.  Stevens,  on  Tuesday 
last.  The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of 
prices  they  fetched  : — Parmeutieri  rosea,  10/.  10s.  ; 
Cavendishii,  SI.  IDs.  ;  aristata  major,  11.  IDs. ;  metulse- 
flora  bicolor,  7/. ;  retorta  major,  6/. ;  ferruginea,  6/.  IDs.; 
Jackson's  Tricolor,  No.  2,  51.  ;  splendens,  5/.  10s. ; 
Clowesiaua,  41.  10s. ;  Shannon!,  il.  ;  halicacaba,  ditto ; 
Templeana,  3/.  3s.  ;  delecta,  31.  10s.  ;  propendens,  il.  ; 
fastigiata  lutescens,  3/.  3s.  ;  ventricosa  coccinea  minor, 
41.  10s. ;  perspicua  nana,  SI.  15s. ;  inflata  alba,  31.  ; 
ampuUaeea  elegans,  21.  12s.  6d. ;  eximia,  ditto  ;  Sa- 
vUeana  major,  21.  ds.;  Ewerana,  ditto;  other  lots 
realised  from  15s.  to  21. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

ICFor  the  ensuing  weeh.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Do  not  allow  any  of  the  transient  summer  beauties  to 
remain  in  the  flower-houses  longer  than  they  are  orna- 
mental ;  and  those  which  have  been  grown  as  annuals, 
to  serve  merely  for  a  season,  should  be  thrown  away 
■when  they  cea^e  to  be  useful  ;  for,  if  kept  beyond  a 
certain  stage,  they  only  engender  filth  and  harbour  in- 
sects. That  portion  of  the  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  and 
other  bulbs,  requiring  a  season  of  rest,  which  are  now 
becoming  shabby  in  appearance,  should  be  placed  in  a 
close  frame,  where  they  can  be  ripened  off  by  gradually 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  water.  It  is  seldom  neces- 
sary to  extend  this  care  to  the  whole  of  the  stock,  as  a 
few  of  the  best  pots  of  each  kind  will  furnish  enough  to 
work  from  next  year.  Take  care  that  these  plants  are 
correctly  labelled  before  their  foliage  is  destroyed  ;  and 
mention  on  the  label  the  date  when  put  to  rest,  that  they 
may  be  excited  in  the  same  rotation  next  year.  By 
going  over  the  stock  in  this  manner,  more  room  will  be 
gained  for  those  plants  which  are  being  grown  for 
autumn  and  winter.  These  should  enjoy  a  rather  freer 
admission  of  air  during  the  day,  that  they  may  be  gra- 
dually inured  to  a  cooler  temperature  than  that  in  which 
they  have  been  growing  for  the  last  three  months.  The 
same  course  of  treatment  must  be  pursued  with  stove 
plants  in  general,  especially  with  those  which  have  com- 
pleted a  growth  for  next  year's  flowering  ;  these  maybe 
placed  on  the  spare  shelves  of  a  greenhouse,  from  which 
the  plants  have  been  removed.  In  this  situation  they 
must  have  abundance  of  air,  except  when  the  weather 
is  cold  or  windy.  Greenhouse  plants  require  similar 
attention  in  everything  except  temperature,  which 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  unless  for  plants 
which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  quickly  into  flower.  On 
fine  afternoons  syringe  overhead  with  a  fine  rose  all 
plants  which  are  under  artificial  covering.  In  fine 
warm  nights  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  remove  the 
glass  or  other  covering,  that  the  plants  may  be  refreshed 
by  the  evening  dew  ;  and  also  during  warm  gentle  sum- 
mer showers.  Some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
Lilium  lancifolium  and  varieties  will  soon  be  coming 
into  flower.  Place  them  in  a  situation  in  the  conserva- 
tory, where  the  sun's  rays  will  not  act  too  powerfully 
upon  them.  \  Supply  |them  with  sufficient  water,  and 
occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  that  their  flowers  may 
be  prolonged,  and  enhanced  in  brilUancy  ;  and  also 
that  their  foliage  may  be  preserved. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Pineries.— Give  every  encouragement  to  those  plants 
which  are  now  showing  and  swelling,  by  means  of  a 
-moist  high  day  temperature  and  good  bottom-heat,  and 
by  shading  during  very  warm  weather.  If  the  quantity 
of  fruit  which  has  already  made  its  appearance  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  your  probable  requirements  during 
■winter,  water  may  for  a  short  time  be  withheld  from 
a  portion  of  the  plants  which  are  fittest  for  fruiting. 
On  the  other  hand  carefully  avoid  any  check  to  those 
which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  on  in  a  growing  state. 
ViNEKiES. — In  the  late  Vineries  the  Grapes  which  are 
required  to  hang  till  the  new  year  should  be  well 
thinned,  and  the  shoulders  tied  out,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
free  circulation  of  au:  amongst  the  berries,  that  their 
skin  and  footstalks  may  be  better  matured,  and  less 
liable  to  decay  during  winter.  The  potting  of  Straw- 
berries for  forcing  should  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as 
the  young  plants  have  made  sufficient  roots  to  allow  of 
their  being  transferred  to  the  pots  with  nice  little 
balls  of  soil,  which  will  adhere  to  them  if  taken 
carefully  up  with  a  curved  trowel.  We  prefer 
this  plan  to  laying  them  in  small  pots,  as  it  saves 
time  and  pots,  and  succeeds  perfectly.  The  soil  for 
forcing  Strawberries  should  be  of  rather  a  strong  loamy 
nature,  and  have  some  well  rotted  cow  or  horse-dung  added 
to  it.  Take  pains  to  make  the  drainage  very  perfect, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  during  their  growth  through  the  autumn,  and 
when  they  are  being  forced  next  season ;  and  if  the 
drainage  is  defective,  the  health  of  the  plants  must 
^ffer.  Some  gardeners  do  not  pot  their  plants  till 
September,  but  we  prefer  doing  it  as  early  as  we  can, 
placing  them  at  once  into  the  size  of  pot  in  which  we 
intend  them  to  fruit,  or  putting  them  into  4  or  5-ineh 


pots,  and  shifting  them,  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
into  7-inch  pots.  A  portion  of  the  healthiest  plants  of 
those  which  were  forced  last  season  should  be  immedi- 
ately shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  soaked  in  water,  repotted 
in  rather  larger  pots,  and  set  on  beds  of  coal-ashes  in 
an  open  situation.  During  summer  the  runners  must 
be  regularly  moved,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  en- 
couraged by  occasional  waterings  of  liquid  manure. 
As  habit  becomes  a  second  nature  to  plants,  these  Straw- 
berries will  complete  their  growth  much  earlier  than 
those  raised  from  the  present  year's  runners,  and,  if 
carefully  attended  to  with  regard  to  water,  they  will  be 
better  prepared  for  an  early  excitement, 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Those  who  can  spare  time  for  budding  Roses  will,  of 
course,  be  busy  with  that  operation,  selecting  moist 
weather  for  the  purpose.  Very  interesting  specimens 
for  the  flower  garden  may  be  created  by  budding  some 
of  the  choicer  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  and  other  autumn- 
flowering  varieties,  upon  the  strong  young  shoots  of  the 
climbing  species,  which  have  formed  such  attractive 
obj  ects  during  the  last  few  weeks.  By  allowing  a  por- 
tion of  the  spurs  of  the  original  variety  to  remain,  a 
pleasing  succession  of  bloom  will  be  obtained  from  early 
summer  to  late  autumn.  The  propagation  of  hardy 
plants  should  now  be  energetically  proceeded  with. 
After  the  smaller  matters,  such  as  Phloxes,  Antirrhi- 
nums, Pentstemons,  &c.,  are  completed,  cuttings  should 
be  taken  of  all  the  choice  kinds  of  Roses  which  it  is 
desirable  to  increase ;  and  if  this  is  done  immediately 
they  will  have  time  to  form  fine  plants  before  winter. 
They  will  strike  pretty  freely  in  a  close  frame  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall,  or  even  in  a  shady  border  without 
a  frame.  If  in  frames,  pull  ofi"  the  sashes  every  even- 
ing, that  they  may  be  refreshed  by  the  night  dews.  We 
never  yet  saw  a  pleasure  ground  or  flower  garden 
which  contained  a  superabundance  of  Roses  ;  but  we 
would  direct  particular  attention  to  the  early-flowering 
climbing  Roses,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful when  they  are  tastefully  arranged.  In  selecting  the 
varieties  for  extensive  cultivation,  those  should  be 
chosen  which,  in  addition  to  their  beauty,  are  found 
most  able  to  endure  the  severity  of  the  winter  un- 
checked,  and  which  are  least  liable  to  be  affected  with 
mildew  during  summer,  as  varieties  differ  very  much  in 
both  these  points,  and  many  are  found  to  succeed  much 
better  in  some  localities  than  in  others. 
FLORISTS'  FLOYTERS. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  will  now  claim  almost 
undivided  attention  ;  the  blooming  season  in  the  south 
will  be  at  its  height  next  week,  whilst  a  week  later  may 
be  quoted  for  the  midland  and  northern  counties.  As 
the  blooms  expand,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
open  regularly,  and  that  the  ties  are  daily  examined ; 
they  should  be  carded,  and  the  petals  evenly  placed  as 
they  unfold  themselves.  A  liberal  supply  of  soft  water 
must  be  given,  so  that  they  may  experience  no  c  heck 
from  drought.  Now  will  be  a  good  time  to  attend  to 
the  fecundation  of  the  seed-vessels  ;  the  pointals,  or 
horns  (as  they  are  vulgarly  called),  .are  the  organs  to 
be  operated  upon  ;  the  anthers  containing  the  farina 
generally  lie  low  down  amongst  the  petals  ;  these,  when 
the  farina  appears,  owing  to  their  bursting,  may  be  ex- 
tracted with  a  very  delicate  pair  of  tweezers,  and  care- 
fully applied  to  the  pointals  or  stigmas.  It  will  soon  be 
ascertained  whether  this  interesting  operation  has  been 
successfully  performed,  as,  in  such  a  case,  the  petals 
collapse.  The  only  thing  to  be  attended  to  afterwards, 
is  to  protect  them  from  excessive  rain.  Ranunculuses 
should  be  out  of  the  ground  forthwith.  Pinks. — The 
pipings  first  struck  may  be  planted  out.  The  latter  crop 
will  require  shading,  watering,  &c.  Gather  Auri- 
cula and  Polyanthus  seed,  as  the  capsules  turn  brown  ; 
and  take  care  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  the  hot 
weather.    Dahlias. — Mulch  and  water  abundantly,  &c. 

EAEDT  FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Suckers  should  be  carefully  removed  from  fruit  trees 
of  every  description  ;  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  cut 
them  off  level  with  the  surface  of  soil,  as  such  a  mode 
of  treatment  only  causes  them  to  throw  up  a  progeny 
ten  times  more  numerous.  To  do  the  thing  properly, 
the  soil  should  be  bared  away,  the  suckers  traced  back 
to  their  origin,  and  carefully  removed  with  the  point  of 
a  sharp  knife.  If  any  of  the  stone-fruit  trees  on  the 
walls  are  of  inferior  varieties,  they  may,  if  kind  and 
healthy,  be  budded  with  other  and  better  sorts,  and 
especially  with  such  as  are  found  belter  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  situation.  The  same  advice 
applies  to  Apples  and  Pears  on  walls  or  otherwise.  In 
all  cases  strong  healthy  shoots  should  be  selected  upon 
which  to  perform  the  operation.  Any  young  stocks 
which  are  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose  should  be 
budded  immediately,  and,  if  they  fail,  the  stocks  can  be 
cut  down  in  spring  and  grafted. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

As  soon  as  any  crop  is  removed,  let  the  ground  be 
trenched,  that  an  air  of  neatness  may  reign  over  every 
part  of  the  garden,  that  insects  may  be  disturbed  and 
destroyed,  and  that  the  soil  may  derive  the  advantages 
resultmg  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  If  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  methodical  rotation  of  crops,  let 
the  ground  be  immediately  planted  or  sown ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  two  operations  should  proceed  simul- 
taneously,  and  thus  prevent  unnecessary  treading  upon 
the  ground.  Give  the  Celery  crops  one  or  two  good 
waterings  with  liquid  manure.  Only  those  rows  or  beds 
which  are  intended  for  early  use  should  be  earthed  up 
at  present.  With  regard  to  the  main  crops,  this 
operation  should  be  postponed  until  the  plants  have  at- 
tained full  size,  when  it  may  be  finished  off  at  once. 
We  find  in  this  a  considerable  saving  of  time,  and  the 


Celery  does  not  rot  in  winter.  When  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  earthing  the  winter  crops  early  in  autumn,  we 
frequently  lost  entire  trenches  by  its  rotting  during 
winter ;  but  since  we  have  made  it  our  practice  to  defer 
the  operation  until  the  end  of  September  or  beginning 
of  October,  we  have  lost  none,  and  the  quality  is  as  good 
as  we  could  desire  it.  We  find  the  same  practice 
equally  good  with  regard  to  Cardoons. 


state  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  endine  JuIt  18. 1350. 

as  observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Cbiawick. 
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29.947 

7S.I 

54.4 

66.3 

62.8 

60.3 
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July     13 -Fo^^;  dusty;  overcaBt. 

—  13— Overcast;  fine;  very  fine  throughout. 

—  14— Overcast;  fine;  overcast. 

—  15— Very  fine;  sultry;  clear;  lightning  at  niffht, 

—  16— Very  fine;  hot  and  sultry;  heavy  thuoder  shower,  7  r.ii.;  cloudy. 

—  17— Slight  haze;  very  fine;  ratn. 

—  IS— Very  heavy  rain  commenced  half-past  6  A.m.  ;  Bultry;  thonder, 

lightning,  and  rain  in  afiemoou. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week,  j  deg.  below  the  average. 

State  of  the  "Weather  at  Chiswic'i  durinjc  the  laat  24  years,  for  the 
epBoingweekteodtDg  July  27, 1S5Q. ^^ 
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No.  of 
Years  in 
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Rained. 

5a^ 
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Greatest 
Quantity 
of  Rain. 
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1 

1 

QO 

& 
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71.9 
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10 

0.54  in. 

3 

Mou.      22 

71.5 
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18 
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2 

a 

I 

1   2  9 

4 

1 

Tues      23 

71.8 
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62i! 

10 
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1 

3 

s 

—  2    5 

5 

5 

Wed.     24 

52.1 

62.2 
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1.16 

— 

7 

a 

1    2    6 

a 

Thure.  25 

73.3 

61.0 

62.4 

7 

0.22 

5 

2 

-    1    6 

7 

1 

Friday  26 

73.5 

52.0 

10 

0.70 

2 

1 

3 

2   3    7 

4 

Satur.  27 

75.0 

51.5 

63.3 

3 

0.55 

1 

31  3 

1    2'  6:  5'  3 

_be  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred 
1844— therm.  9 :  deg. ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  24th,  1333— therm.  40 


on  the  ! 
des- 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Aeaucahia  imbbicata  ;  J  S.  Turn  your  seedlings  out  of  the 
bos  they  are  now  in,  pot  them  sinijly  in  small  pots,  in  yellow 
fibry  loam,  and  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame.  Keep  them 
rather  close  for  a  few  days  after  they  have  been  potted,  until 
they  have  become  a  little  established  in  the  pots.  They  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  nest  spring.^ 

Books  i  DiscipuJ/i.  There  neither  is  nor  can  be  such  a  book  as 
you  want.  The  price  is  insutncient  to  remunerate  a.  pub- 
lisher. The  cheapest  and  best  book  is  Baxter's  "  British 
Flowering  Plants."  Your  bookseller  had  better  ascertain  for 
you  the  price  of  coloured  and  uncoloured  copies. 

Delphiniums  :  ir.  They  will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil ;  but  a 
rich  friable  loam,  and  a  situation  open  to  the  sun,  stiit  them 
best.  They  are  improved  by  adding  thoroughly  rotten 
manure  freely  to  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  Your  light 
soil  ia  possibly  too  poor  for  them.  The  sorts  you  mention 
maybe  taken  up  and  divided  in  spring  just  when  they  begin 
to  grow-t 

Glass  :  C.  The  largest  squares  are  the  best,  provided  you 
secure  abundant  ventilation  to  compensate  for  that  which  is 
cut  off  by  the  loss  of  the  open  laps  between  small  squares. 
As  to  price,  you  had  better  consult  the  glazier  who  sup- 
plies you. 

Lichens  :  Limerkk  asks  if  there  is  any  wash  that  would  take 
off  small  white  and  brotvn  spots  of  Lichen,  that  disfigure 
chisselled  limestone  gate  piers,  so  as  to  restore  them  to  their 
natural  colour.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  would  do  it ;  but  we  cannot  tell  what  more 
it  might  do. 

Mildew  :  T  B  W.  The  only  remedy  for  it  is  sulphur,  applied 
the  moment  the  mildew  ap}xars.t 

Names  of  Plants  :  J^.  Mimulus  cardinalis. — A  C,  Epidendrum 
latilabrum.t 

Peak  Teees  ;  J  K.  We  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  your  tree 
of  overflowering  ;  for  if  you  shelter  it  from  cold,  and  it  still 
drops  its  blossoms,  there  must  be  some  deficient  supply  of 
food.  Suppose  jou  thin  your  fruit  next  year  as  soon  as  they 
have  cast  their  petals. 

Peas  :  J K.  We  believe  the  best  way  of  preserving  green  Peas 
is  the  following,  mentioned  in  our  vol.  for  1849,  p.  376. 

Potatoes  :  Limerick.  All  the  experiments  upon  stopping  the 
disease,  by  removal  of  the  stems,  are  so  inconclusive  that  we 
know  not  what  to  advise.  We  believe  the  best  way  is  to  cat 
the  stems  down  carefully,  as  soon  as  the  finieers  begin  to  fade, 
to  cast  over  the  rows  three  or  four  inches  of  earth,  and  to 
roll  the  land  well.  ,  „  ,.  ..   ,     „ 

Roses  :  Inquirer.  Both  the  flowers  and  fohage  of  the  Bose  are 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  species.  The  Noisette 
is  a  garden  hybrid.  It  is  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
large  clusters  of  flowers  it  produces  throughout  summer  and 
autumn  and  by  its  long  shoots  clothed  with  shining  leaves. 
Nearly  all  sorts  of  Roses  may  be  raised,  without  heat,  from 
cuttings  made  between  August  and  October.  Noisette  Fel- 
lenberg  is  a  good  crimson  autumnal  Rose,  well  suited  for  a 

Rose  Leaves  :  W  it.  They  are  devoured  by  caterpillars  of 
some  sort  The  mischief  seems  to  have  been  done  some 
weeks  since.  You  must  first  discover  your  enemy,  and  then 
set  about  destroying  him.  ^ 

SASH  Baes  ;  A  P.  See  advertisement,  p.  o22.J 

Tab  •  Diss  If  you  use  this  in  your  Cucumber  boxes,  it  must  be 
good  StookhoUn  tar,  and  not  coal  or  gas  tar,  the  smell  of 
which  kills  delicate  plants.      ,  ^.    ^  ^,    .  i,    i  -n  j  v 

THEIP5-  J  J  Ith.is  been  stated  that  thnps  may  be  kiUed  by 
theuseoftobacco-water  to  which  a  little  sulphur  has  been 
added  •  or  by  a  decoction  of  Elder  leaves ;  or  the  infested 
nlants  '  when  wet,  may  be  dusted  over  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
which  'should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  for  three  or  four  days, 
when  it  may  be  washed  off.  Perhaps  the  most  certain,  how. 
Tver,  of  aU  remedies  is  the  odour  from  bruised  Laurel  leaves.* 

Tines-  J  F.  Tour  Tine  leaves  appear  as  if  they  had  imbibed 
some  poisonous  matter  from  the  roots.  The  decay  begmnmg 
atThebot°om  of  the  house,  and  progressmg  slowly  but  gra- 
duSy  upwards,  would  serve  to  strengthen  this  opimon.  We 
can  hardly  ima^e  them  to  have  been  scorched.  % 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Achimenes  :  W  H.  Too  much  dried  up  when  received  for  as  to 
offer  any  opinion  of  its  merits.^  . 

Calceolaeus  :  ME.  They  fully  maintam  the  character  given 
your  first  lot. "  _    ...  .  .    .  r       ,., 

Double  Pansy  :  A  Dods.  Pretty,  and,  being  a  profuse  bloomer, 
may  be  worth  cultivating.* 

FocHsiAS  .  R  W.  Not  worth  growing.  «• 

Gloxinias:  T  J.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  any  improvement 
on  kinds  possessing  nearly  the  same  colours  already  in  cul- 
tivation.'^ .... 

Pansies  :  UB.  The  dark  variety  is  a  promising  flower,  and 
should  be  grown  again.  The  yellow-ground  flower  may  be 
discarded  at  once,  thero  being  now  so  many  very  superior 
flowers  in  that  class." 
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GOEN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  OATS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
fidently recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  ewt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer, 

Bridge- street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  Pcrsee,  Secretary, 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


MANURES. — The   following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.         7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Ooprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guaoo,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  9J.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  dl.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &,c. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bright,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  is  handsomer 
and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  Marbles,  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  commonest,  and  is  Pateonised  by  her 
Majesty  and  Peince  Albert,  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Architects 
of  Eminence,  Engineers,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors,  and 
the  Public  generally.  It  is  suitable  for  Chimney-pieces,  Pier- 
table  tops,  Tases,  Ink-trays,  and  ornaments  of  various  de- 
scriptions. Billiard-tables,  Baths,  Wash-stand,  and  Dressing- 
table  Trays,  Door  Furniture,  Candelabra,  Columns,  Monu- 
ments, Head  Stones,  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  Plinths,  Fonts, 
Grand  Staircases,  Balusters,  &c.,  and  is  made  to  represent 
not  only  the  marbles  in  ordinary  use  but  all  the  more  costly 
descriptions,  as  Porphyry,  Rose  Granite,  Broccatella,  Brescia, 
Lapis  Lazuli,  Malachite,  and  Florentine  Mosaics,  and  has 
obtained  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Bored  Chimney- 
pieces,  from  25s.  upwards.  Price  lists  sent  on  application  to 
Mr.  Magnus,  Pimlico  Slate  'Woeks,  39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave- 
place,  London. 

%"■  Roofing  and  Plain  Slate  work,  of  all  descriptions,  at  low 
prices. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  suow,  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid 
on  with  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
Crogqon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London. 

^fie  ^grtctiltttral  (Buntu* 

SATURDA  Y,  JULY  20,  1S50. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
TauasSiLTi   July  2^— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Irelaud. 


A  GREAT  amount  of  hard  writing,  and  still  harder 
speaking,  has  been  recently  bandied  about,  respecting 
bad  management  both  on  the  part  of  landowner  and 
tenant.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  has  undoubt- 
edly been  richly  deserved,  but  we  are  rather  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  who, 
though  acting  a  very  important  part  in  connexion 
with  our  landed  interest,  have  not  hitherto  received 
the  slightest  attention  from  the  pens  of  those  who 
so  freely  bestow  their  wisdom  upon  both  tenant  and 
landowner.     We  mean  the  land  agent. 

The  first  and  almost  sole  idea  which  occupied  the 
mind  of  our  landowners,  seems  to  have  been,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  mismanage  their  estates.  We 
repeat,  what  we  have  more  than  once  urged,  that 
landed  property  is  not  a  source  from  whence  income 
can  be  derived  at  vtdll,  but  that  it  is  the  material  of 
a  business  which,  like  every  other  business,  yields 
returns  exactly  proportioned  to  the  labour  and  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  it  The  English  landowner 
cannot  turn  his  back  on  his  estate  for  30  or  40 
years  together  without  the  certain  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate suifering.  But  our  office  to  assert  this  is  a 
thankless  one,  so  long  as  the  general  drift  of  the 
education  bestowed  upon  our  aristocracy  fills  their 
minds  vidth  the  idea  that  it  is  beneath  their  dignity 
to  attend  to  the  management  of  their  estates. 

A  gentleman  meeting  a  friend  expressed  some 
surprise  that  he  could  support  such  an  establish- 
ment by  his  small  estate.  "  Oh  ! "  said  his  friend, 
"  did  you  not  know  that  I  had  a  situation — /  am  my 
own  steward."  Let  every  landowner  then  be  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent  his  own  steward;  and  if  from 
the  want  of  business  habits  he  is  unable  to  attend 
to  the  details,  let  him  at  least  show  an  interest  in 
his  property  by  visits,  not  like  angels'  "  few  and  far 
between."  As  tenant  farmers  ourselves,  we  can 
answer  for  the  pleasure  and  encouragement  the 
owner's  presence  gives  to  the  industrious  tenant, 
and  the  spur  it  gives  to  the  indolent.  For  reasons 
which  they  themselves  deem  sufficient,  it  has,  how- 
ever, become  the  custom  of  our  landowners  to  dele- 
gate the  entire  management  of  their  estates.  The 
first  objection  we  make  against  the  prevailing  system 
refers  to  the  terms  of  this  contract,  the  usual  scale  of 


remuneration  being  a  per  centage  upon  the  revenue, 
thus  giving  the  agent  a  premium  not  upon  the  value 
of  the  property,  but  upon  the  amount  which  can  by 
any  means  whatever  be  squeezed  out  of  it.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  under  such  a  system  (and  it  is  a  very 
prevalent  one),  can  ■u'e  wonder  that  there  is  so  much 
land  undrained,  and  so  many  ruinous  buildings. 

Our  second  objection  to  the  general  system  re- 
fers to  the  person  to  whom  estates  are  entrusted, 
namely,  a  lawyer,  who  from  his  profession  can  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  land  ;  and  as  he  derives 
a  profit  from  every  legal  transaction  connected  with 
the  estate,  what  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation, 
seizures,  confusion,  and  miseries  of  every  kind  ! 

Nor  do  we  object  alone  to  the  system  of  paying 
by  a  per  centage,  and  to  the  lawyer  land-agent,  but 
we  also  express  surprise  at  other  individuals  to 
whom  the  landlords  occasionally  delegate  the  cares 
of  ownership ;  we  have  heard  of  domestic  chaplains, 
and  even  of  worn-out  butlers  who  have  been  raised  to 
this  responsible  office.  An  advertisement  which  lately 
appeared  for  a  person  to  manage  a  small  estate, 
specified  as  the  no  plus  ultra  of  other  accomplish- 
ments, that  the  applicant  must  be  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England.  Another  advertisement  from  a 
person  seeking  a  situation  as  a  manager  of  an  estate, 
laid  great  emphasis  on  his  sole  recommendation — he 
was  in  reduced  circumstances.  That  he  hoped  such 
a  recommendation  would  have  weight  spealcs  clearly 
enough  as  to  the  men  to  whomsuchsituationsare  given. 

But  there  is  in  other  cases  a  still  more  serious 
mistake  committed.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  entrust  estates  to  the  care  of  a  general  agent,  or 
one  who,  by  having  a  great  number  on  hand,  can 
take  each  one  at  a  lower  price  than  a  person  could 
afford  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  it  for.  We 
know  of  an  estate  worth  2000/.  per  annum,  which 
by  this  system  cost  the  owner  only  50/.  per  annum 
for  management,  or  2i  per  cent. !  No  doubt  he 
chuckles  at  the  cheapness ;  and  yet  the  agent  will 
certainly  get  not  less  than  10/.  per  day  for  the  time 
he  bestows  upon  it.  A  person  of  very  moderate 
skill,  by  devoting  proper  time  and  pains  to  the 
management  of  this  estate,  could  easily  add  300/.  to 
its  annual  value,  whereas,  under  the  present  system, 
the  rent  roll  is  diminishing,  the  land  undrained,  and 
buildings  deplorable.  Landowners  have  yet  to  learn 
that  cheap  labour  is  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
most  certainly  the  dearest. 

To  manage  landed  property  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  requires  a  rare  combination  of  business  tact 
and  judgment,  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  with  perfect 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  We  have  been 
told  of  a  gentleman  who  prefaced  his  instructions  to 
his  agents  with  the  following  sentence — "  In  the 
first  place,  remember  the  land  is  mine  and  not 
yours."  Such  language  is  plainly  significant  of  the 
style  of  men  he  must  have  been  addressing,  and 
of  the  system  upon  which  his  estates  must  have 
been  managed. 

It  is  so  obviously  the  interest  of  a  landowner  to  give 
every  encouragement  and  security  to  his  tenant,  that 
had  we  not  often  seen  the  very  opposite  opinion 
acted  upon,  we  must  have  apologised  for  alluding  to 
such  a  self-evident  fact.  To  those  landowners  who 
are  content  to  act  upon  the  short-sighted  plan  of 
yearly  lettings  and  no  lease,  an  agent  has  a 
very  simple  path  to  follow.  But  to  those 
who  really  desire  that  their  estates  should  be 
to  themselves  and  their  descendants  a  source 
of  steady  and  improving  income,  the  agent  as- 
sumes at  once  his  proper  position  between  land- 
owner and  tenant ;  protecting  the  former  from  in- 
jury and  the  latter  from  oppression  in  case  of 
unforeseen  variations  in  the  market.  But  if  the 
cases  are  rare  where  the  agent  combines  sound 
business  habits  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  land,  they  are  unfortunately  still  rarer, 
where  the  landowner  having  found  such  an  agent, 
allows  him  to  exercise  his  abilities. 

Such  is  the  keen  competition  for  land  that  land- 
owners need  be  under  no  fear  of  getting  the  full 
value  of  their  property — what  they  require  most  of 
all  is  to  "be  guided  by  their  own  or  their  agents'  esti- 
mate of  its  value,  and  not  by  the  promises  to  pay 
which  they  will  receive  if  the  land  be  let  by  public 
auction — a  most  foolish  practice  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  owner  has  at  least  a  life  interest  in 
the  estate,  and  the  bidders  at  such  an  auction  only 
a  yearly  one — which  party  is  the  most  likely  to 
suffer  by  over  cropping  to  make  up  an  extravagant 
rent? 

That  the  landowners  themselves  are  the  parties 
most  to  blame  for  much  of  the  mismanagement  that 
exists  must  be  admitted,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  overlook  the  very  important  part  which  is 
filled  by  the  land  agent — to  whose  ignorance,  arising 
from  his  previous  position,  or  from  his  present  pro- 
fession as  a  lawyer — superadded  to  such  miserable 
pay  as  we  have  above  alluded  to,  very  much  of  the 


present  state  of  agriculture  must  undoubtedly  be 
traced. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  estates  ought 
to  be  managed,  we  will  mention  the  system  pursued 
upon  one  of  the  largest  in  the  north  of  England.  At 
the  head  of  it  is  a  gentleman  so  thoroughly  versed 
in  business,  as  to  be  capable  of  transacting  it  with 
any  of  the  numberless  interests  connected  with 
princely  estate.  He  is  assisted  by  men  who  are  re- 
quired to  give  their  undivided  attention,  and  are  paid 
accordingly.  When  any  tenant  feels  himself  aggrieved 
by  his  rent  —  instead  of  the  farm  being  offered 
to  public  competition — two  valuers  are  appointed, 
and  at  whatever  price  they  fix,  the  tenant  has  the 
first  offer  of  the  farm.  So  well  has  this  plan  worked 
that  in  eveiy  case  the  offer  has  been  accepted,  and 
what  will  we  believe  be  without  a  parallel,  there 
has  not  even  this  year  been  one  farm  offered  to  the 
public. 

The  citizens  of  Exeter  certainly  have  most  success- 
fully exerted  themselves  to  do  honour  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Agricultural  Society  during  the  past  week. 
Never  was  a  city  so  decked  out  with  flags  and 
Laurel  boughs  before.  The  streets  from  end  to  end 
are  covered  with  gay  colours,  and  from  side  to  side 
almost  everywhere  traversed  by  green  arches  orna- 
mented with  appropriate  mottos.  The  weather  has 
been  all  that  could  be  desired ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  place  has  been  very  full  of  visitors.  The  Show 
neither  of  cattle  nor  implements  has  been  so  large 
as  we  have  known  it :  but  this  has  been  advan- 
tageous rather  than  otherwise  ;  for  both  at  Norwich 
and  at  York  it  was  unwieldily  large.  For  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  Exhibition,  we  must  refer  to 
another  page. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CATTLE  INSURANCE. 

It  is  somewhat  cheering  to  see  publicly  announced  so 
many  thousands  of  pounds,  as  the  directors  of  our  in- 
surance companies  tell  us  they  have  paid  for  dead  cattle, 
more  especially  as  they  also  inform  us  that  these  sums 
would  have  been  lost — entirely  lost — to  the  farmers, 
but  for  these  insurance  companies.  This  sounds  all 
very  fine,  but  the  question  occurs,  from  what  source 
does  the  money  so  paid  arise  ?  Are  the  directors  of 
these  companies  so  patriotic  as  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  own  pockets  ?  This  could  scarcely  be  expected. 
In  my  opinion  it  just  amounts  to  this  :  those  farmers 
who  insure  their  stock  are  pleased  to  constitute  the 
directors  of  the  insurance  companies  their  bankers, 
&e.,  and  in  return,  the  directors,  in  accordance  with 
certain  conditions,  pay  back  the  farmers  part  of  their 
own  money.  Premising  this  to  be  the  case,  let  us 
examine  whether  this  system  is  Ukely  to  be  a  profitable 
investment  for  the  farmers'  cash. 

The  average  amount  of  premium  payable  for  the 
different  classes  of  animals  insured,  including  districts 
where  pleuro-pneumonia  has  visited  (and  where  has 
it  not  been  ?),  is  rather  above  four  per  cent.,  that  is,  for 
lOO;.  insured  he  pays  80s. ;  but  as  the  insurance  com- 
pany agrees  to  pay  only  three-fourths  of  the  sum  so  in- 
sured— say  75?.,  which  is  bona  fide  the  sum  really 
insured  —  then  the  premium  is  rather  above  5|- 
per  cent.  There  are  also  a  few  items  which  bear 
heavily  on  the  Insured  :  there  is,  first,  10  per  cent,  to 
be  deducted  from  the  insurance  money  on  all  young 
stock  that  die  of  quarter-ill ;  also  on  all  stock  that  die 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  ;  and  again  salvage  claimed  by  the 
company— a  sum,  I  should  suppose,  ranging  from  10s., 
the  minimum  for  young  stock,  to  perhaps  30s.,  the 
maximum  for  grown  beasts  (20s.  being  the  minimum 
for  them).  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  suppose  a 
farmer  insures  20  stirks,  from  6  to  1 8  months  old,  and 
averaging  5Z.  sterling  value— say  100/.  ;  for  this  he  pays 
5/.  premium.  I  shall  also  suppose  that  two  of  the  said 
stirks  die  of  quarter-ill  during  the  current  year  of  in- 
surance (nine-tenths  of  the  stirks  that  die  do  so  of  the 
above  disease).  And  here  I  would  beg  to  state,  that 
having  had  30  years'  experience  among  cattle,  I  con- 
sider the  proportion  of  deaths  here  allowed  as  being  too 
large  ;  what  with  setoning,  plenty  of  Turnips,  and 
exercise,  &c.,  not  many  young  beasts  die.  However, 
admitting  that  10  per  cent,  die,  let  us  see  the  farmer's 
balance  sheet  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  insurance,  &c.  : 


two 


Premium  paid 
Loss  of  cattle, 

stirks 
One  year's   interest 

of  premium 

Value  lost,  &c. 
Money    paid  by  in- 
surance company 

Net  balance  lost  to 
the  farmer 


BaZanflfi-s/ififif ,  hnuraixce  of  20  Stirks,  <i-c. 


.    £5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

.     15 

5 

0 

r      5 

5 

0 

£10 

0 

0 

By  three-fourths  of 
value  insured 

Deduct  salvage, 
12s.6(J.each,£l 

Deduct  10  per 
cent,  &c.^...  1 


£7  10    0 


5  0 


0  0-2    5  -0 


Money  paid  by   in- 
surance company 
Net  balance  &o.    ... 


£15    S    0 


So  much  for  the  insurance  of  young  stock ;  and  sure 
I  am  the  case  would  be  still  less  favourable  for  in- 
surance as  regards  full  grown  animals.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  I  do  not  think  that  5  per  cent,  of  these 
die  annually.  In  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  any 
such  diseases  that  sweep  away  a  number  of  cattle.  Indi- 
viduals may  profit ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  in- 
surance companies  will  endeavour  to  avoid  these  dis- 
eases as  much  as  possible,  their  maxim  also  being, 
"  Where  extra  risk  to  charge  an  extra  rate." 

So  far  as  known  to  the  public,  no  kind  of  sound  basis 
exists  for  the  proper  calculation  of  tables  applicable  to 
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of  cattle  &o.     The  principles  by  which  i  the  principles  of  insurance  in  general,  and  their  adapta-    practice  in  the  several  departments  of  rural  economy, 
of  human  lives  is  conducted  will  never   tion  to  cattle  in  particu'ar.  _     _        _  Nor  do  I  andeipate  in  this  movement  less  advantage  tc 


the  insurance 

the  iiiBurance i        m, 

workfairly  and  equably  if  applied  to  cattle.  There  is 
this  important  and  essential  difference  :  that  as  regards 
human  life,  there  Ls  an  absolute  certamty  that  all  must 
die  and  in  all  cases  it  is  desirable  that  death  should  be 
a  natural  process.  To  effect  this  object  every  exertion, 
and  almost  any  sacrifice,  will  be  made  :  this  never- 
failin''  law  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  insurance 
calcufations  are  made.  The  period  at  which  human 
life  will  terminate  being  a  contingent  circumstance,  but 
of  the  utmost  importance,  the  probabilities  connecting 
it  with  insurance  are  deduced  from  statistics  furnished 
ty  the  most  careful  and  prolonged  observations,  I  he 
pliilosophy  of  which  is  generally  termed  the  doctrine 
of  chances. 

'  As  regards  cattle,  the  two  essential  elements  here 
adverted  to  are  wanting  :  1st.  Although  it  is  the  fact 
that  a  few  cattle  will  die  a  natural  death,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  any  should  do  so.  The  peculiar  position 
cattle  occupy  in  connection  with  our  social  economy 
accounts  for  this  ;  every  part  of  the  carcase  being 
valuable  after  death— and  this  value  depending  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  circumstance  of  the  animal  not 
having  died  a  natural  death — it  becomes  the  aim  and 
interest  of  the  owner  to  put  the  animal  as  quickly  as 
possible  into  that  state  in  which  the  carcase  is  found  to 
he  most  useful,  and  having  done  so,  to  deprive  it  of  ex- 
istence. This  being  the  fact  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
there  must,  of  necessity,  be  few  natural  deaths  among 
hlack  cattle  ;  and  I  believe,  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns  very  few  are  allowed  to  die,  most  being 
Bent  to  the  butcher  as  soon  as  they  give  evidence  of 
decay  or  disease.  Horses  would  require  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  in  themselves  essentially  different 
from  those  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  cattle  ;  the 
carcase  of  the  horse  being  comparatively  of  little  value, 
he  will,  in  general,  be  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death. 
It  is  granted  that  many  horses  are  destroyed ;  but  this 
rarely  takes  place  so  long  as  the  value  of  the  labour 
which  can  be  extracted  from  the  animal  exceeds  in  any 
considerable  degree  the  value  of  keep  and  the  expenses 
necessary  for  conducting  his  operations.  It  may  there- 
fore be  said  of  horses,  that  previous  to  destruction,  they 
"were  dead  to  any  useful  purpose.  I  may  mention, 
however,  that  insurance  companies  do  not  hold  them- 
selves bound  to  pay  for  animals  wilfully  destroyed,  not- 
withstanding they  may  be  useless.  This  regulation  re- 
quires revision.  A  horse,  by  accident,  may  get  his  leg 
broken — still  this  horse  would  not  die,  and  therefore  the 
owner  loses  the  insurance;  or  he  can  be  so  affected 
by  disi-ase  of  any  peculiar  character  as  to  render  him 
nseless,  yet  if  he  does  not  actually  die  there  is  no  pay- 
ment made.  Again  :  an  animal  may  be  labouring 
imder  an  incurable  disease,  but  if  he  survive  the  366th 
day  from  the  date  of  insurance,  the  owner  is  the  loser. 
It  is  probable  that  should  the  farmer  wish  to  renew  his 
policy  for  another  year,  these  diseased  animals  would 
be  excluded  from  the  new  schedule  ;  so  that  after  the 
owner  has  paid  the  premium  almost  up  to  the  hour  of 
death,  all  is  lost.  Again  :  there  would  require  to  be  a 
very  wide  difference  in  the  amount  of  premium  charged 
on  horses  employed  at  farm-work  and  those  used  by 
carriers,  stage-coach  proprietors,  &c.,  the  latter  em- 
ployments being  much  more  destructive  of  animal  life 
than  the  former. 

Insurance  companies  ought  to  confine   their  opera- 
tions to  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  adjoining  counties, 
having  all  their  affairs  conducted  by  a  local  administra- 
tion.    After  having  properly  organised  a  society,  their 
first  act  should  be  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  most  correct  statistics  of  the   rates   of  mortality 
among  cattle  and  horses  that  circumstances  will  admit. 
Tor  this  purpose   I  would  engage  the  co-operation  of 
schoolmasters    of    parishes,   and    resident  factors   on 
estates,  &c. ;  this  agency  to  be  co-extensive  with  the 
area  of  the  company's  operations.     Each  of  the  agents 
so  employed  to  be  furnished  with  a  number  of  schedules 
properly  constructed,  so  as  each  farmer  in  the  respective 
localities  might  record  for  each  of  the  five  preceding 
years,  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  kept — 
the  number  of  deaths  in  the  different  classes  of  animals 
,— the  diseases  supposed  or  real  of  which  the  animals 
died,  with  the  ages  at  which  death  took  place — and  the 
breeds  of  cattle  and  horses — the  nature  of   work  the 
horses  were  employed  about — also  the  breeds  of  sheep, 
with  the  nature  of  their  walk,  &e.     Owners'  names  to 
be  concealed  if  requested.     Reports  to  be  given  in  by 
a  fixed  date,  and  a  small  salary  allowed  the  agents  for 
their   services.     1   am  very   far   from   expecting  that 
returns  procured  on  the  above  plan  would  be  correct, 
as  regards  the  mortality  of  cattle  ;  still  they  would  be  a 
near  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  from  them  tables 
could  at  once  be  constructed,  indicating  rates  of  pre- 
mium which,  being  computed  and  deduced  from  statis- 
tical facts,  must  be  intrinsically  valuable  and  suited  for 
practical   purposes.     I   am   also   uf   opinion   that   the 
mutual  plan  of  insurance  is  best  adapted  for  the  lower 
animals.     It  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
community  in  the  Society's  operations,  and  by  adopting 
the  system  of  division  of  profits,  there  would  stUl  be,  as 
it  were,  a  link  connecting  the  one  year  with  the  other. 
The  amount  of  money  overpaid  by  any  member  could 
be   returned   to   the   individual   members,   or   carried 
forward  as  part  payment  of  premiums  for  the  year  fol- 
lowing.    I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the  evils  of 
the  present  insurances,  and  suggest  plans  for  the  future. 
The  cause  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  I 
trust  some  of  your  numerous  readers  will  take  up  the 
subject  in  earnest.     I  shall'close  with  a  few  remarks  on 


To  the  most  superficial  observer  it  is  pvident  th^ 
insurance  companies  are  intended  to  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  working  of  our  social  economy  that  a 
balance-wheel  does  to  the  working  of  machinery.  There 
are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  balance-wheel  is  use- 
ful to  machinery — first,  where  the  motive  power  does 
not  exert  a  uniform  degree  of  force  ;  second,  where  the 
work  to  be  done  does  not  present  a  uniform  degree  of 
resistance.  In  machines  where  the  motive  power  con- 
stantly maintains  the  same  degree  of  force,  and  where 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  of  the  same  character, 
the  balance  is  useless — it  is  injurious ;  a  balance  there- 
fore is  not  a  generator  of  force — it  merely  accumulates  ; 
and  the  amount  of  accumulated  force  cannot  in  any 
case  exceed  that  spent  by  the  motive  power  in  its  accu- 
mulation, but  must  in  all  cases  be  minus  the  friction 
connected  with  the  balance.  Insurances  are  accumula- 
tions of  power  (of  a  certain  kind)  fitted  to  meet  and 
overcome  any  undue  or  nncommon  pressure  on  society 
in  general  on  some  of  its  relative  parts,  such  as  the 
destruction  of  property  or  life  by  fire,  water,  or  tempest 
— the  demise  of  the  head  or  support  of  a  family — the 
approach  of  old  age  and  consequent  helplessness,  or  the 
visits  of  sickness,  &c.  Still  all  these  circumstances  are 
different  from  the  ordinary  routiae  of  business,  and  are 
fit  subjects  for  insurance.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  insurances  are  like  tlie  balance,  subject 
to  loss  of  power  by  friction  (e,xpen3es  of  management)  ; 
therefore  the  selection  of  subjects  for  insurance  requires 
discrimination.  There  are  only  two  circumstances  in 
which  cattle  insurance  can  be  beneficial ;  the  first  is 
where  epidemical  diseases  make  their  appearance,  and 
threaten  to  sweep  away  whole  herds  at  once,  thereby 
becoming  absolutely  ruinous  to  individuals ;  and  the 
second  is  where  poor  cottagers,  having  only  one  or  two 
cows,  come  to  lose  them.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  cases  are  ruinous,  and  insurances  would  be  decidedly 
beneficial.  But,  with  the  above  exceptions,  the  deaths 
of  cattle  are  so  few  in  number,  and  so  uniform  in  occur- 
rence, that  they  cannot  be  viewed  as  ruinous  visitations, 
but  rather  as  the  ordinary  tear  and  wear  of  farming. 

I  have  already  stated  it  as  my  opinion,  that  cattle  in 
this  country  are  not  very  subj  ect  to  epidemical  attacks  ; 
and  where  these  do  appear  they  are  much  more  mild  in 
character,  and  therefore  not  so  fatal,  as  they  are  among 
our  continental  or  our  English  neighbours.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  fatal  epidemics  that  have  visited  Britain 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  damp  marshy  coimtries  of 
the  continent ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  system 
of  draining  now  so  vigorously  pursued  in  this  country, 
by  improving  the  climate  and  the  pasture,  wUl  have  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  amount  of  disease  among  cattle 
in  a  very  great  degree.  Moreover,  most  of  the  cattle 
insurance  companies  having  had  their  origin  since  the 
appearance  of  the  late  and  present  epidemics  in  England, 
the  premiums  are  necessarily  high — they  may  be  said 
to  have  been  calculated  on  the  war  establishment  prin- 
ciple. It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  peace  establish- 
ment principles  are.  A  Practical  Farmer,  in  the 
Scottish  Farmer. 


„  '  to 
myself.  Though  my  heart  is  always  with  my  kind 
brothers,  the  farmers,  I  regret  that  personally  I  am 
but  little  amongst  them.  The  curate  of  two  large  and 
straggUng  parishes  (in  one  of  which  are  17  miles  of 
road),  cannot  see  his  respected  friends  so  often  as  he 
could  wish,  nor,  as  he  would  fain  believe,  they  wish  to 
see  him.  But  here  he  hopefully  looks  forward  to  the 
constant  interchange  of  friendly  commerce,  perhaps  not 
seldom  having  for  its  theme  the  welfare  of  thems.elve? 
and  others.  The  next  object  we  should  all  have  at 
heart,  after  doing  good  in  our  own  locality,  is  that  of  ex- 
tending similar  benefit  to  others.  For  this  reason  I 
advocate  my  plan  in  .your  widely  circulated  paper. 
But  it  may  be  objected  chapels  are  not  to  be  found  in 
every  parish.  Indeed  I  most  sincerely  hope  not.  A 
room,  however,  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose,  if  not 
to  be  hired,  can  be  run  up  at  a  very  trifling  expense  by 
every  enterprising  country  squire  who  has  the  interest 
of  his  tenantry  at  heart.  "  Prospectus. — An  oppor- 
tunity having  occurred  of  hu-ing  the  Jlethodist  chapel 

(at ),  it  is  proposed  to  open  it  as  a  reading-room, 

and  to  supply  it  with  agricultural  and  local  papers  and 
magazmes.  It  is  thought  that  this  plan  will  be  the 
means  of  promoting  much  moral  good,  and  of  affording 
instruction  and  amusement  to  those  who  have  a  little 
leisure  time  at  their  command.  It  is  anticipated  also 
that  the  farmers  will  derive  much  advantage,  by  obtain- 
ing  the  latest  and  most  authentic  intelligence  as  to  the 
state  of  the  markets,  and  the  best  and  most  recent  re- 
cords of  agricultural  improvements.  It  is  proposed  to 
take  in  the  following  publications :  —  The  Norfolk 
Chronicle,  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette,  BeU's  Weekly  Messenger,  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  the  Illustrated  London  News,  the  Farmers' 
Monthly  Magazhie,  and  Half  Hours  with  the  best 
Authors.  To  the  above  list  will  be  added  other  papers 
or  magazines,  as  the  funds  will  admit.  Terms,  "2s.  6c?. 
per  quarter,  paid  in  advance.  The  institution  wiU  be 
opened  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  dusk,  com- 
mencing on  the  Monday  after  old  Midsummer-day,  the 
7th  July,  at  1  o'clock."  A  Country  Curate. 

Gardeii  Farm. — It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
the  plan  which  our  friend  "  the  Country  Curate,"  has 
been  led  to  adopt  v.'ith  respect  to  his  garden  farm,  after 
the  numerous  and  diversified  counsel  tendered  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  your  Paper.  If  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  afford  us  that  information,  and  after  the 
harvest  has  been  gathered  give  us  the  actual  results  of 
his  first  attempt,  he  v/ould  greatly  obUge  one  of  his 
advisers.  T.  P.  H. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Appearance  of  Crops. — Having  just  travelled  through 
the  part  of  the  country  named  in  the  enclosed  note, 
though  by  railway  the  view  is  not  satisfactory,  I  send 
my  notes,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  if  you  think  fit. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Peas    and 
Beans. 

Grass. 

Potatoes. 

Totness     to ) 
Exeter    ...  J 

Good, 
late. 

Good, 
late. 

— 

Good. 

T.  good. 

Taunton    

Do. 

Do. 

V.  good. 

Do. 

Good. 

Gloucester    ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Moderate. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Do. 

Tewkesbury 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

iloderate. 

Worcester    ... 

Do. 

Mode- 
rate, 

Do. 

Do. 

DroitwicU 

Mode- 
rate, 
bad. 

Do. 

Do. 

Birmingham 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Do. 

Moderate. 

Ellsworth     ... 

V.  good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thrapston    ... 

V.  good. 

Do. 

Y.  good. 

Do. 

Do. 

But  little  Wheat  or  Barley  in  ear  from  Totness  to  Bir- 
mingham ;  from  Blisworth  to  Thrapston  Wheat  in  ear 
and  crops  very  good.  Land  apparently  not  very  well 
farmed  S.W.  of  Birmuigham  ;  much  draining  required 
in  many  places.  Between  Bristol  and  Birmingham, 
four  horses  stirring  the  fallows,  land  apparently  lightly 
stocked  by  sheep  and  cattle  ;  much  land  in  preparation 
for  Turnips,  but  not  many  Turnips  yet  safe  ;  hedges 
high  and  crooked,  and  in  many  places  smothered  with 
timber  ;  very  few  corn  stacks,  indeed.  Potatoes  North 
of  Gloucester  injured  by  frost.  R.  L.  O. 

Rural  Insiiiules. — The  very  favourable  notice  my 
pamphlet  on  the  Establishment  of  Adult  Schools  in 
Agricultural  Districts  received  in  3'our  Paper  induces 
me  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  prospectus.  The 
object,  if  not  entirely  similar,  is  kindred  in  its  nature, 
that  of  introducing  a  higher  standard  of  knowledge  in 
country  districts.  Your  valuable  paper  will  form  a 
leading  feature  in  our  institute,  and  will  be  most  useful 
and  attractive,  as  we  have  a  village  horticultural 
society,  to  which  nearly  all  the  farmers  belong.  But 
why  do  I  request  you  to  insert  this  prospectus  ? 
Because,  besides  the  actual  usefulness  of  the  institute, 
I  anticipate  that  much  good  will  emanate  from  the 
project.  Our  farmers  will  meet  together  on  friendly 
terms — I  hope  not  to  grumble  at  the  times,  but  to  com- 
pare experience  and  to  devise  methods  for  improved 


AIOniAL  MEETING  OP  THE  ROYAL  AGEICULTDEAX. 
SOCIETY  OP  ENGLAJfD. 
Exeter,  July  17. — There  is  a  very  obvious  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  implements  exhibited,  when  the 
present  show  is  compared  with  those  of  York  and  Nor- 
wich. The  14S  exhibitors  at  the  former  meeting,  and 
the  145  of  the  latter,  are  here  reduced  to  118  ;  and  the 
average  number  of  implements  also,  exhibited  by  each, 
is  not  so  great.  And  this  difference,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Exeter  meet- 
ing. For  as  it  is,  there  are  upwards  of  40  ploughs  in 
the  yard,  a  dozen  subsoil  pulverisers,  30  drilling  ma- 
chines, 8  manure  distributors,  more  than  a  dozen 
steam-engines,  two  dozen  threshing  machines,  20  corn- 
dressing  machines,  50  grinding-mills  aud  eorn-crusherSj 
two  dozen  chaff-cutters,  14  ^Turnip-cutters,  7  oilcake 
breakers,  29  carts  and  waggons,  11  draining-tile  ma- 
chines, aud  numerous  sets  of  draining  tools,  19  sets  of 
harrows,  two  dozen  cultivators  or  scarifiers,  two  dozen 
horse-hoes,  besides  numbers  of  horse  rakes,  horse 
seed  dibblers,  cider  mills,  hand  drills,  hquid  manure  dis- 
tributors, haymaking  machines,  Gorse  bruisers,  stoves 
and  steaming  apparatus — not  to  speak  of  Barley  hum- 
mellers,  barrows.  Bean  splitters,  bedsteads,  cheese 
presses,  churns,  clod  crushers,  farm  railways,  fencing, 
fire  engines,  forks,  garden  chau's,  gates,  band  dibbles, 
harness,  horse  power,  hurdles,  mangles,  models,  pumps, 
rick  stands,  rollers,  sack-holders,  seeds,  spades,  straw 
shakers,  troughs,  vegetable  washers,  watering  machines, 
weighing  machines,  wheels,  whipple-trees,  and  60  or  70 
"other  articles  "not  capable  of  being  classified  among 
the  preceding.  And  visitors  have  thus  no  lack  of  mate- 
rials from  which  to  select  either  their  purchases,  if  they 
are  making  a  business  transaction  of  their  visit,  or  their 
models  of  excellence,  if  they  are  merely  desirous  of 
knowing  the  present  state  of  agricultural  mechanics. 
And  in  either  case  they  are  much  the  better  for  the  ab- 
sence of  that  overwhelming  number  of  articles  which, 
at  Norwich,  helped  to  confuse  them. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  take  in  the  whole 
range  of  agricultural  machines  ;  implements  of  culti- 
vation  previous  to  the  seed-time,  as  ploughs  and 
harrows,  and  cultivators,  paring  ploughs,  and  pul- 
verisers, and  manure  distributors  ;  implements  for 
depositing  the  seed,  as  drills  aud  dibbles  for  corn  and 
smaller  seeds  ;  implements  of  cultivation  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop,  as  horse  hoes  for  wide  or  narrow 
intervals ;  machines  employed  in  harvesting  the  crop,  as 
carts  and  waggons  ;  and  in  preparing  it  for  food  or  for 
market,  as  threshing  and  winnowing  machines,  cider 
mills,  Gorse  bruisers,  and  Turnip  cutters,  corn  crushers 
and  cake  breakers— all  are  patronised.  For  steam- 
engines,  not  included  in  this  list,  two  prizes,  50/.  and 
25/.,  are  offered  ;  and  the  machines  which  compete  for 
these  prizes  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature 
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of  the  whole  exhibition.     The  following  is  the  award  of 
the  judges  of  implements  : 

AWARD  OF  THE  JUDGES  OF  IMPLEMESTTS. 


Kind  of  Implejunt. 


For  the  Plough  best  adapted 
for  general  purposes 

For  the  Plough  best  adapted 
for  deep  ploughing 

For  the  best — 

Qoe  -  way  or  Turn  -  wrest 
tlongh         

Paring  Plough 

Subsoil  Pulverizer     ... 

Drill  for  general  purposes 
Pair-horse  Steerage  Corn  and 
Turnip-diill  

Brill  for  small  occupations... 

Turnip-drill  on  the  flat 

Turnip-drill  on  the  ridge    ... 

Drop.drill  for  depositing  seed 
and  manure  

Manure  distributor 

Portable  Sream  Engine,  ap- 
plicable lo  Threshing  or 
other  agricultural  purposes 

For  the  second  best  ditto 

Portable  Threshing  Machine 
applicable  to  horse  or  steam 
power*  

Corn-diessing  Machine 

Grinding-mill  for  breaking 
agricultural  produce  into 
fine  meal  * 

Linseed  and  Corn  Crusher  ... 

Chaff  Cutter         '       

Turnip  Cutter  

Qilcake  Breaker  for  everj 
variety  of  cake        

One-horse  Cart  for  general 
purposes       ...        

Light  Waggon  for  general 
purposes       

Machine  for  making  drain- 
ing tiles  or  pipes    

Set  of  Tools  lor  general  drain- 
ing        

Heavy  Harrow  

Light  Harrow  

Cultivator,     Grubber,      and 

Scarifier        ...     ' 

Pair-horse  Scarifier 

Horse-hoe  on  the  flat 
Horse-hoa  on  the  ridge 

Eorse-ralte       

Horse  Seed-dibbler,  or  Seed 

depositor  not  being  a  Drill 

Cider  Mill  *     

Barrow  IJand.drill,  to  work 

with  cups      

Liquid  Manure  distributor ... 

Haymaking  Machine 

Gorse  Bruiser  *  

Cottage  Stove  or  Kange  for 
burning  coals  

For  the  best  and  most  econo- 
mical Steamiog  Apparatus 
for  general  purposes 

For  Impruvemeiit  to  the"j 
Steerage,  and  adoption  of  l 
Tulcanized  India  rubber  | 
pipes  in  place  of  tin  con-  | 
ductors  tor  seed  ...  | 

For  Draining  Plough  and 
Windlass,  and  Pipe- 
making  machine  ... 

For  Expansion  Movement  }- 
in  Hbrse-hoe        

For  a  Double  Cistern  Pa- 
tent Agricultural  Fii-e- 
Engine       

For  a  New  Patent  Cottage 
Stove  

For  a  Patent  Churn 

For  a  Permanent  and  Por- 
table Farm  Railway 
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Name  of  Exhibitor. 


Williain  Ball,  Ketter- 
ing, Northampton 

John  Howard  and  Son, 
Bedford 

Henry  Lowcock,    Col- 

lumpton,  Devon 
Thos.   Glover,    Thras- 

sington,  Leicester 
J.   Howard  and   Son, 

Bedford 
R.   Garrett  and    Son, 

Saxmundham,    Suff. 
R.    Hornsby  and  Son, 

Grantham,  Linclnsh. 
R.  Garrett  and  Son 
R.  H-irnsby  and  Son 

Ditto 

R.  Garrett  and  Son 
Holmes  and  Son,  Nor- 
[wich 

,R.  ITornsby  and  Son 
Clayton,  Shuttleworth 
and  Co.,  Lincoln 


R.  Hornsby  and  Son 


[borough 
W.  P.  Stanley,  Peter- 
J.  Cornes,  Barbridge, 

Nantwich 
B.    Samuelson,    Ban- 
bury, Oxon 
W.  N.  Nicholson,  New- 

ark-oo-'l  rent,   Notts 
W.     Bu=by,      Bedale, 

Yorkshire 
W.  Crosskill,  Beverley, 

Yorkshire 
11.  Clayton,   Park.pl,, 

Dorset-sq.,  London 
Mapleback  and  Lowe, 

Birmingham 
Williams  and  Taylor, 

Bedford 
J.  Howard  and  Son 

[ford 
Smith  and  Co.,  Stam- 
E.  H.  Bentall,  Maldon, 

Essex 
R.  Garrett  and  Son 
VV.  Bueby 
J.  Howard  and  Son 

Prize  withheld 


R.  Garrett  and  Son 
T.  R.  and  J.  Reeves, 

Westbury,  Wilts 
Smith  and  Co.,  Stam- 
ford 

W.  N.  Nicholson 
W.  P.  Stanley 


R.  Hornsby  and  Son 


J.  Fowler,  jn.,Melk- 
sham,  Wilts 


Edward  Hill  and  Co., 
Dudley 

R.  Read,  Regent  Cir- 
cus, Piccadilly 
W.  N.  Nicholson 
B.  Samuelson 

W.  Crosskill 


'  Trials  not  completed  at  time  of  going  to  press. 

Highly  Commended.— General  Purpose  Drill,  Stand  No.  8, 
Article  1,  Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Son  ;  Liquid  Manure  Drop 
Drill,  Stand,  No.  59,  Article  2,  Messrs.  Reeves ;  Plough  for 
General  Purposes,  Stand  No.  18,  Article  8,  Mr.  W.  Busby  ; 
Dley  Cultivator.  Stand  No.  4,  Article  -50,  Mr.  W.  Crosskill ; 
Clod  Crusher,  Stand  No.  4,  Article  4,  Mr.  W.  Crosskill ;  Steam 
Engine,  Stand  No.  76,  Article  22,  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son. 

Commended.— Small  Dibbling  Drill,  Stand  No.  18,  Article  18, 
Mr.  W.  Busby  ;  Horse-hoe  for  small  occupations.  Stand  No.  Gi, 
Article  2,  Mr.  W,  Smith  ;  Hand  Manure  Distributor,  Stand 
No.  73,  Article  7,  Messrs.  Dufaur  and  Co.,  21,  Red  Lion-square, 
London ;  Plough  tor  Deep  Ploughing,  Stand  No.  81,  Article  4, 
Messrs.  W.  Hensman  and  Son,  Woburn,  Beds ;  Subsoil  Pul- 
veriser, Stand  No.  80,  Article  4,  Messrs.  R.  Gray  and  Son, 
Reddington,  near  Glasgow ;  Horse-hoe  on  Ridge,  Stand  No. 
7G,  Article  6,  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son  ;  Norwegian  Harrow, 
Stand  No.  4.  Article  51,  Mr.  W.  Crosskill;  Potato  Plough, 
Stand  No.  35,  Article  3,  Mr.  John  Mihvard,  Newton  Abbott, 
Devon  ;  Gutter  Plough,  Stand  No.  91,  Article  4,  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  Newton  St.  Gyres,  Exeter  ;  Wrought-iron  Skim,  Stand 
No.  84,  Article  2,  Messrs.  Edward  Hill  and  Co.  ;  Tile  Machine, 
Stand  No.  17,  Article  2,  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire ;  Winnuwing  Machine,  Stand  No.  81,  Article  10,  Messrs. 
W.  Hensman  and  Son  j  Chaff  Machine,  Stand  No.  6'?,  Article  6, 
Messrs.  Smith,  Stamford ;  Steam  Engine,  Stand  No.  12,  Article 
1,  Messrs.  iJeane,  Dray,  and  Deane,  Birmingham  ;  Steam 
Engine,  Stand  No.  39,  Article  43,  Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and 
Andrews,  Keadiog. 

'"       B.  T.  Bhandeeth  Gibus,  Hon.  Director  of  the  Show. 

Judges  of  Implements — Mr.  C,  J.  Carr,  Mr.  Wm.  Lister,  Mr. 
Thos.  Scott,  Mr.  Chas.  Paget,  Mr.  Owen  Walls,  Mr.  W.  Owen, 
Mr,  John  Overell,  Mr.  I.  H.  Nalder,  Mr.  Thos.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Oathnaite,    Consultin    Engineers— Messrs. Easton^nd Amos. 


With  all  tiiese  commendations  and  awards,  we  have 
not  noticed  much  novelty  in  the  yard.  Probably  the 
only  important  instance  which  can  prefer  any  such 
claim  is  the  drainage  apparatus  invented  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Melksham,  where  a  common  mole 
plough  is  employed  to  draw  in  after  it  a  chain  of  wooden 
pipes,  socketed  into  one  another,  and  connected  for  the 
time  being  by  a  rope  passing  through  40  or  50  of  them, 
and  fastening  on  to  the  plough.  In  using  this  instru- 
ment a  series  of  pits  are  dug  in  the  intended  course  of 
the  drains  ;  the  plough  commences  operations  at  tlie 
first,  being  furnished  with  a  ropeful  of  tubes  long  enough 
to  last  till  it  arrives  at  the  second  pit,  when  the  rope  is 
detached,  pulled  through  the  tubes,  and  employed  again 
between  the  second  and  third  pits,  with  a  fresh 
set  strung  upon  it.  In  the  case  of  soft  ground, 
where  the  tunnels  made  by  the  mole  plough  would 
soon  fill  up,  this  method  of  rendering  them  per- 
manent seems  likely  to  be  useful.  Mr.  Fowler's 
implements  include— (1.)  A  portable  saw  mill,  for 
manufacturing  square  blocks  of  wood  from  the  refuse 
material  which  is  usually  split  into  firewood,  such  as 
the  crooked  branches  and  butts  of  trees,  pollards,  and 
other  useless  timber  ;  it  is  cut  up  by  means  of  two 
circular  saws,  working  on  the  same  bed,  driven  by  a 
portable  farm  engine,  by  strap  on  a  pulley  6  inches 
wide,  14  inches  diameter,  the  fly-wheel  being  6  feet, 
the  saw  travelling  at  speeds  varying  from  700  to  1400 
revolutions  per  minute.  It  requires  with  the  next 
article  for  boring  the  pipes  not  less  than  10-horse  power. 
Price  70/.  (2  )  Two  lathes  on  one  bed  ;  invented  by 
the  exhibitor,  and  manufactured  by  William  Eyres,  of 
Melksham.  These  lathes  are  for  manufacturing  the 
blocks  of  wood  cut  out  by  the  saw  mill  into  pipes,  and 
making  a  spigot-and-fauset  joint  to  the  same  ;  also  for 
boring  the  holes  in  the  sides  necessary  to  admit  the 
water.  The  poppets  are  mounted  on  an  inclined  bed, 
and  the  tool  travelling  ;  the  piece  of  wood  is  fixed  on  a 
sliding  bench,  which  is  forced  down  against  the  tool. 
The  lathes  are  driven  by  a  strap  2  inches  wide,  and 
require  about  half  a  horse-power,  at  speeds  varying 
from  400  to  700  revolutions  per  minute.  Price  121.  (3.) 
A  draining  plough  ;  invented  by  the  exhibitor,  and  ma- 
nufactured by  Stratton  and  Co.,  of  Bristol.  A  mole  or 
plug  plough,  for  making  a  hole  in  the  soil  at  depths  varying 
from  2  feet  to  4  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  into  the 
hole  thus  made  any  draining  materials,  such  as  earthen 
or  wooden  pipes,  straw  ropes,  &c.,  &c.  ;  with  apparatus 
attached  for  raising  or  sinking  the  plough,  so  as  to  lay 
a  level  drain  under  an  uneven  surface.  Price  8/.  10s. 
(4.)  A  windlass,  for  drawing  the  above.  This  windlass 
is  (irawn  forward  by  horses  walking  in  a  circular  course, 
a  rope  being  twisted  round  a  drum,  which  forms  part  of 
the  windlass  ;  the  rope  is  fastened  at  each  end,  and  the 
friction  causes  the  windlass  to  travel  forward  with  the 
plough  or  implement  attached  to  it.  The  horses,  by 
this  means,  are  prevented  from  constantly  treading  on 
the  same  spot,  as  they  describe  circles  from  different 
centres  at  each  revolution.  The  size  of  the  drum  varies 
from  14  inches  to  3  feet ;  length  of  levers,  12  feet 
6  inches.     Price  51.  10s, 

Of  course  this  mode  of  draining  is  liable  to  all  the 
difBeullies  to  which  the  ordinary  mode  of  using  the 
mole  plough  is  obnoxious.  The  even  incline  of  the 
tunnel,  which  is  almost  essential  to  its  efficiency  as  a 
drain,  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  corresponding  even 
incline  of  the  surface  over  which  the  framework  of  the 
plough  slides ;  and,  accordingly,  this  machine  is  fitted 
for  use  only  on  lands  of  tolerably  regular  surface  ;  and 
that  the  texture  of  the  land  below  the  surface  be  also 
sufficiently  uniform  seems  also  necessary.  A  stony 
subsoil  would  spoil  its  applicability. 

There  is  another  article  exhibited  which  also  seems 
to  deserve  particular  notice,  and  that  is,  a  portable 
farm  railway,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley. 
The  rails,  manufactured  in  parts  or  lengths,  are  15 
feet  long  by  2  feet  11  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  6  inches 
gauge  ;  the  ends  fit  into  iron  sockets  :  the  wood  rails 
are  made  of  the  best  red  deal,  strongly  put  together,  and 
edged  with  iron,  and  made  to  carry  15  cwt.  loads.  The 
portable  railway  is  very  serviceable  for  taking  off  Tur- 
nips,  and  is  much  better  and  cheaper  than  carts  going 
upon  the  wet  land,  and  doing  considerable  damage. 
With  100  yards  of  rail  a  quarter  of  an  acre  may  soon 
be  cleared,  the  Turnips  being  gathered  up  six  yards  on 
each  side  of  the  rail.  Two  active  boys  will  move  it 
100  yards  further  on,  and  replace  it  in  less  than  ten 
minutes.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a 
portable  farm  railway  to  carry  15  cwt,  loads  : — 

100  yards,  or  20  lengths  of  rail,  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard     ...  £12  10 

1  truck,  with  side  tippers,  to  tip  on  either  side 5    0 

1  truck,  with  end  tippers,  to  tip  at  one  end       5    0 

1  turn-table       ...       "...         ...         5    0 

Extras.— 2  sets  of  points,  with  cross  double  rails,  each  15 

feet  long 5    0 

2  sets  of  double  rails,  to  join  the  double  lines, 

each  15  feet  long 3    0 

6  turning  curves,  to  join  a  double  line,  or  change 
the  course,  each  10  feet  long 3    0 

£38  10 
A  stronger  set  was  exhibited,  calculated  for  the  car- 
riage of  40  cwt.  loads  ;  and  though  we  do  not  suppose 
that  portable  railways  will  be  brought  into  much  use 
in  ordinary  farm  management,  yet  lines  so  far  portable 
as  to  be  capable  of  easy  removal  once  a  year,  are  not 
uncommonly  employed  in  the  carriage  of  corn  from 
rickyard  to  barn  ;  being  removed  during  harvest  time, 
when  access  to  the  yard  is  required  for  the  ordinary 
carriage  of  the  farm  ;  and  these  schemes  of  Mr.  Cross- 
kill's  seem  well  adapted  to  this  end. 
A  walk  round  the  yard  will  not,  excepting  the  above 


instances,  display  much  novelty.  The  same  machines 
appear  as  were  shown  last  year.  There  is,  howpver, 
improvement  to  be  noticed  in  details.  Thus,  iij  th& 
first  stand,  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Bristol,  has  adopted' g! 
sort  of  circular  grate  to  Gardner's  Turnip  cutter,  whicH 
hinders  the  last  piece  of  the  Turnip  from  coming  out 
uncut,  as  it  was  previously  liable  to  do. — In  Stand  3, 
Messrs.  Stratton  and  Hughes,  of  Bristol,  exhibited  a 
plain-sided  one-horse  cart,  with  2J-inch  wheels,  iron 
stocks,  and  iron  axles.  In  this  cart,  strength  and  sim- 
plicity of  structure  are  combined,  and  the  use  of  mor- 
tices, projections,  and  carving  is  avoided.  The  body 
is  of  the  full  size  of  5  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches,  and  con- 
tains about  a  cubic  yard  when  filled  level  with  the  top, 
and  when  heaped  will  contain  a  yard  and  a  half  or  morp, 
or  other  light  njaterial.  It  is  believed  that  this  cart 
possesses  the  following  advantages  over  all  others 
hitherto  introduced.  A  larger  capacity  of  body  with 
the  same  weight  and  strength  of  material — the  body 
nearer  to  the  grotind,  having  regard  to  the  height  o£ 
the  wheels — iliminished   draught    to   the   horse    when 

travelUiig ease  and  convenience   in  filling  and  empty. 

ing.  This  cart  has  wooden  wheels,  of  the  best  and  most 
durable  description,  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors' 
newly-erected  wheel- making  machinery.  Price,  with 
2-J-inch  wheels,  lU.  ;  with  wing  boards,  15s.  extra  ;  with 
head  and  tail  ladders,  20s.  extra  ;  with  single  hay  frame, 
30s.  extra ;  and  with  double  hay  frame,  45s.  extra» 
There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  close  competition  between 
this  cart  and  that  of  Mr.  Busby,  which  gained  the  pre- 
mium. Mr.  Strattou  also  exhibited  his  well  known 
cylindrical  liquid  manure  cart.  The  body  of  this  cart 
consists  of  a  wooden  barrel,  containing  100  gallons,  and 
the  chief  improvement  consists  in  the  substitution  of 
circular  wrought-iron  ends,  strengthened  with  angle 
iron,  instead  of  the  wooden  octagonal  ends  originally 
used,  and  in  the  adoption  of  small-sized  boards, 
ploughed,  tongued,  and  fitted  together  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  springing  or  breakage 
at  the  joints.  These  cylinder  carts  have  been  honoured 
by  the  prizes  of  numerous  local  societies,  and  by  the 
high  commendations  of  the  judges  of  implements,  in  their 
report  at  the  York  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. They  are  exceedingly  light  and  easy  of  draught,  the 
100-gallon  cart  weighing  less  than  5  cwt.  Price  14/.  10s. 
— At  Stand  4,  Mr.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  exhibited  the 
railways  already  referred  to.  He  also  showed  a  number 
of  his  clod  crushers  and  Norwegian  harrows.  He  re- 
ceived the  prize  for  his  waggon,  which  is  made  light 
and  strong,  to  carry  aa  bulky  and  heavy  a  load  as  two 
horses  will  draw  anywhere,  about  3  tons  weight ;  it  is 
fitted  with  a  simple  yet  most  complete  double  break, 
which  is  acted  upon  by  a  hand  wheel  in  front  of  the 
waggon,  80  that  a  man,  when  ready  to  descend  a  steep 
hill,  may,  by  turuing  this  hand-wheel  while  walking 
beside  the  horses,  place  the  double  break  upon  both 
wheels  almost  instantly,  and  most  eft'ectively.  Fitted 
with  a  pole  and  single  pair  of  shafts.  Fore  wheels 
3  feet  6  inches  high,  and  4  feet  10  inches  hind  wheels  ; 
with  ii  inch  flat  tires.  Price  29/.  Without  the  double 
break,  26/. ;  ditto  with  the  double  break,  31.  extra. 

It  is  a  significant  mark  of  this  show  that  so  few- 
waggons  and  so  many  carts  are  exhibited  ;  only  15  o£ 
the  former  to  51  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Crosskill's  Nor- 
wegian harrow,  with  its  rowels  on  round  axles,  received 
the  commendations  of  the  judges. 

At  Stand  5,  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  ex- 
hibited four  portable  steam  engines,  to  one  of  which  the 
second  prize  offered  in  this  class  was  awarded.  It  had 
a  prize  of  25/.  at  the  Norwich  meeting  also.  It  has  a 
tubular  boiler  of  plates  5-16  inch  thick,  and  tube  plates 
i  inch  thick,  quality  best  Butterley-made  plates,  except- 
ing the  fire-box  and  tube  plates,  which  are  Lowmoor ; 
the  cylinder  is  8j  inches  in  diameter,  and  12  inches 
stroke  ;  the  crank  shaft  is  made  of  Lowmoor  wrought 
iron,  2 J  inches  in  diameter,  and  makes  115  revolutions- 
per  minute  ;  diameter  of  fly-wheel,  which  serves  as  a 
driving-pulley,  is  5  feet,  and  weighs  5  cwt.  It  will 
occupy  about  45  minutes  and  consumes  50  lbs.  of  coals 
to  raise  steam  to  a  pressure  of  45  lbs.  upon  the  square 
inch ;  consumption  of  coals  per  hour,  70  lbs.  Thi^ 
engine  is  fitted  with  improved  governor,  and  the  boiler  is 
covered  with  hair  felt,  cased  over  with  wood.  Price  217/. 

Stiind  6  exhibited  specimens  and  models  of  Messrs. 

M'NeiU's  patent  roofing  felt. — At  Ststnd  7,  Mr.  Harding, 
of  Market  Drayton,  showed  the  Whipple- trees  and  culti- 
vator  which  he  has  for  many  years  exhibited  ;  the 
latter  a  very  clumsy  contrivance,  which  has  been  long 
superseded.— At  8,  Messrs.  Hornsby,  of  Grantham,  the 
most  successful  exhibitors  of  the  meeting,  held  their 
stand.  An  exceedingly  neat  mode  of  steerage  for  the 
drill  coulters  was  shown,  toothed  wheels  and  rack-work 
being  substituted  for  the  ordinary  crank- work  which 
has  been  hitherto  employed  for  that  purpose.  Messrs. 
Hornsby  have  received  90/.  worth  of  prizes,  and  a  silver 
medal,  at  this  meeting.  Their  steam  engine  is  pro- 
nouuced  the  best  iu  the  yard.  The  prize  of  50/.  was 
awarded  for  this  engine  at  York,  1848.  This  improved 
portable  steam-engine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  fitted 
with  governors,  and  easy  to  manage,  with  tubular  boiler, 
fire-box  and  smoke  box  complete,  also  registered 
water-heating  apparatus.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  threshing  and  other  agricultural  purposes;  also 
pumping,  circular  sawing,  pile  driving,  &o.  Thickness 
of  boiler  plates  .".s  follows  :  fire-box  various,  I  in.,  |  m., 
7-16ths,  and  |in.;  the  horizontal  part,  5-16lhB  ;  the 
quality,'  best  charcoal  plates.  The  diameter  of  cylinder 
10  inches ;  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston,  14  inches  ; 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  crank  shaft  per  minute, 
110  ;  the  crank  shaft,  3  mches  diameter,  of  wrought 
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iron  ;  journals  2^  and  2|  in. ;  the  diameter  of  fly-wheel, 
6  feet ;  weight  of  same  7  cwt.,  which  acts  as  drivmg 
pulley.  The  probable  time  it  will  recjuire  to  generate  the 
steam  to  45  lbs.  pressure  is  about  45  minutes  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  fuel  it  will  consume  in  getting  up  the  steam  about 
46  lbs. ;  the  consumption  of  fuel  for  every  hour  it  is  in 
fall  work,  about  9  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse-power.    Price 

175/. At  9,  Mr.  Clayton  exhibited  his  double  action  tile 

machine,  which  received  the  prize  for  the  best  in  its  class. 
This  machine  is  constructed  for  hand-working,  entirely 
made  of  iron,  mounted  on  large  carriage-wheels,  and 
very   simple   of    use  :    it    is  fitted    with    two    18-inch 
cylinders,  attached  by  swing  brackets  (so  that  there  is 
no  stoppage  for  filling)  and  strong  wrought-iron  shafts, 
with  the  cogwork  cut  out  of  the  solid.     This  machine, 
combining  both  the  "  vertical  and  horizontal  plans  "  of 
working  in  the  one  machine,  renders  that  desirable  and 
practical  convertibility  in  its  application  according  to 
the  kind  or  shaped  tiles  required  to  be  made,  or  the 
nature  of  the  clay,  and  which  in  use  has  proved  an 
important  advantage,  by  having  in  one  machine  every 
facility  that  is  required  to  make  all  kinds  and  shapes, 
with  the  greatest  extent  of  scope  yet  extant,  thus  render- 
ing this  double-action  machine  complete  in  itself  (with- 
out extra  mouth-pieces,  &c.),  and  perfectly  applicable 
to  the  entire  manufacture  of  the  tile-yard.  The  machine, 
fitted  with  two  IS-inch  cylinders  attached  to  the  machine 
by  swing  brackets,  fitted  for  working  vertically  (exclusive 
of  dies,  gratings,  or  other  fittings),  price  25/.     Horse- 
shoe tile  dies,   &c.,  each  10s. ;  pipe  dies,  I85. — Messrs. 
Howard,  of  Bedford,  at  Stand  10,  exhibited  a  number 
of  ploughs,  receiving  prizes  for  their  two-wheeled  large 
implement  for  deep  ploughing,  and  their  Read's  subsoil 
plough,  which  seems  altogether  to  have  supplanted  the 
Deanston     swing    implement. — Messrs.    Williams,    of 
Bedford,   divided  with  Messrs.   Howard,  of  the   same 
JowD,    the    prizes   for    harrows.  —  The    steam-engine 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dean,  of  Swan-lane,    Thames- 
street,    London,     was    commended     by    the    Judges. 
Mr.  Busby,  of  Bedale,   Yorkshire,  has  again  received 
the  prize  for  the  best  horse-hoe ;  and  his  one-horse 
cart  was  also  rewarded  by  the  premium.     This  cart  is 
constructed  without  slot,  nails,  or  mortice.     The  body 
is  made  of  plain  sides  bolted  together  ;  the  form,  posi- 
tion,   and  finish  of  this  body  are  adapted   for  farming 
work.     The  loose  shelvings  are  soon  taken  off  or  put  on 
the   cart  when  required.     The  wheels  are  made  with 
oak  [raves,  4  feet  6  inches  high,  tire  4  Inches  by  |. 
Price   11/.  ;     with  l^harvest  shelvings,  21.   extra. — At 
Stand  25,  Mr,  Samuelson,  successor  to  Mr.  Gardner,  of 
Banbury,  justly  received  the  prize  for  the  best  Turnip 
cutter.     This  implement  obtained  a  prize  of  5/.  at  the 
Norwich  meeting,  ,1849.     It  cuts  pieces  of  f  uich  by  | 
for  sheep  or  calves  if  the  fly  wheel  is  turned  in  one 
direction,  and  slices  of  5J  inch  by  |  for  beasts  if  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction.      Price  51.  10s.     He  also  re- 
ceived  the  sUver  medal  for  Anthony's  American  churn, 
which   has   already  been  noticed   in  this  journal. — At 
Stand  34,  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Norwich,  exhibited  a  broad- 
cast manure  distributor,  for  guano,  nitrate  of  soda, 
salt,  soot,  and  any  other  manure  for  top-dressing.     The 
deliverers  or  "  cups"  are  quite  flat,  and  having  rappers 
or  cleaners  fixed  on  the  spindle,   the  manure  is   kept 
from  adhering  to  them  when  in  a  moist  state,  but  when 
used  for  dry  manure  they  can  be  easily  removed ;  it 
has  also  moving  boards  at  the  front  of  the  box,  to  pull 
np  or  let  down,  to  throw  the  manure  more  directly  on 
to  the  stirrers  ;  the  slides  can  be  easily  adjusted,  up  or 
down,  by  a  lever  at  the  end,  by  which  the  manure  can 
be  regulated   down  to   the  deliverers ;    the  different 
quantities  are  varied  by  gear  wheels,  and  also  regulated 
by  the  position  of  the  slides ;  it  is  fitted  with  worm  and 
wheel  to  regulate  the  box,  which  is  necessary  in  going 
np  or  down  hiil.     It  will  deposit  regiUarly  from  2  to  20 
bushels  per  acre.     Price  in  Norwich,  13/.  13s.     On  this 
point  we  may  refer  to  two  other  similar  machines,  one 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Newington,  which  received  a  silver 
medal,  and  another  by  Mr.  Smyth,  of  Yoxford,  the 
former  of  which  has  an  oscillating  apparatus  for  shaking 
the  manure  out  regularly  through  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  other  employs  a  movement 
similar  in  effect  (though,  as  it  is  produced  by  the  con- 
tinuous one-way  revolution  of  a  spiral — not  oscillating) 
for  delivering  the  manure  into  the  cup-box,  from  which 
it  is  thrust  out  to  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  way. — Mr. 
MUward,  at  Stand  35,  exhibited  a  Potato  digger,  resem- 
bling one  of  which  we  had  long  ago  received  drawings 
from  Colonel  le  Couteur,  of  Jersey.     Tins  implement 
contains  a  beam  and  handles  similar  to  the  common 
plough,  there  being  a  share  and  the  front  part  of  a  turn- 
wrest  for,  first  to  raise  a  furrow  about  upright,  and  be- 
hind that  there  are  four  forks  working  with  a  rotary 
motion,  separating  the  furrow  and  throwing  it  abroad. 
This  implement  is  adapted  to  ploughing  eddishes  and 
bringing  the  roots  to  the  surface.    Price  6/.  10s.     It 
received  the  commendation  of  the  judges. — The  steam 
engine  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Exall,  of  Read- 
ing, was  commended  by  the  judges.     The  liquid  manure 
distributor    invented  by   Mr.  Chandler,   of   Stockton, 
Wilts,  again  received  the  prize  in  its  class.     It  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Reeves,  of  Bratton,  near  West- 
bury.     This  implement  was  exhibited  last  year  at  Nor- 
wich, and  obtained  the  prize  for  liquid  manure  distri- 
butor ;  it  was  then  combined  with  a  liquid  drill,  price 
30/.,  but  is  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Challoner, 
made  as  a  liquid  manure  cart,  to  hold  2J  hogsheads, 
and  will   distribute  from  the  smallest  quantity  to  40 
hogsheads  per  acre  ;  from  its  construction,  the  liquid 
bemg  thrown  out  by  means  of  a  succession  of  buckets, 
straws,  leaves,  and  sedunent,  that  is  often  found  iu 


liquid  manure,  cannot  impede  its  working,  as  is  the  case  I  diameter  of  cylinder 
where  the  liquid  has  to  run  through  holes.  Price  16/.  12  inches;  the  crank 
A  very  simple  steerage  horse  hoe  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Kettering,  Northampton.  It  draws  with 
shafts  ;  the  wheels  may  be  expanded  or  contracted,  so 
as  to  be  kept  between  the  rows  of  all  plants,  the  steer- 
age of  the  implement  being  quite  independent  of  the 
horse,  so  that  the  man  may  guide  it  to  the  greatest 
nicety.  This  horse  hoe  is  adapted  for  hoeing  Wheat, 
Barley,  Peas,  Beans,  Mangold  Wurzel,  or  Turnips,  at 
any  given  width  that  may  be  required.  Price,  with 
eight  hoes,  4/.  10s.  ;  with  12  hoes,  5/.  10s.  Remarkably 
cheap. — Messrs.  Smith,  of  Stamford,  received  the  prize 
for  their  hay-maker,  and  for  their  heavy  scarifier, 
which  is  a  very  powerful  instrument,  but  too  heavy. — 
Mr.  Stanley,  of  Peterborough,  exhibited  his  steaming 
apparatus,  which  was  rewarded  both  at  York  and  at 
Norwich,  and  again  at  Exeter, — and  his  roller  mill, 
which  also  carried  off  the  prize.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of 
smooth  narrow  wheels,  one  large  and  the  other  small. 
Mr.  Ball's,  of  Bedford,  iron  plough  was  deemed  the 
best  for  light  work.  The  best  broadshare  for  skimming 
the  surface  of  the  Imd,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bentall, 
of  Maldon,  Essex,  who  received  a  prize  of  51.  for  it. 
The  principle  of  the  machine  depends  on  the  long 
projecting  point,  which  takes  hold  of  the  land  in 
advance  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  paring  teeth. 
Mr.  Comes,  of  Barbridge,  near  Nantwich,  who  occu- 
pied the  next  stand,  again  exhibited  his  three-knifed 
chaff  cutter,  which  again  received  the  Society's  pre- 
mium. This  machine  gained  a  prize  of  10/.  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Shrewsbury  in 
184-5,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1846,  at  Northampton 
in  1847,  at  York  the  Society's  silver  medal  in  1848, 
and  at  Norwich  the  prize  of  10/.  in  1849.  It  is  12 
inches  in  the  mouth,  Si  inches  thick  ;  it  is  applicable  to 
hand,  horse,  water,  or  steam-power,  and  makes  five 
different  lengths  of  chaff — one  length  of  4  inches,  for 
litter.  It  is  fitted  up  with  the  safety  registered  rollers, 
which  regulate  the  hay  or  straw  before  entering  the 
front  rollers,  whereby  the  danger  of  the  feeders  getting 
their  hands  entangled  in  the  hay  or  straw  is  entirely 
avoided,  when  the  machine  is  driven  by  steam  or  horse- 
power at  a  great  velocity.  This  implement  is  much  used 
in  catting  green  food  for  cattle.  Weight  of  fly-wheel, 
1  cwt.;  diameter,  3  feet  4  inches  ;  driven  at  180  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  Price,  delivered  at  Barbridge,  14/. ; 
if  fitted  up  to  cut  Gorse,  1/.  extra. — At  Stand  73,  Dr. 
Newington  exhibited  his  ingenious  machines,  made  by 
iMessrs.  Dufaur  &  Co.,  of  21,  Red  Lion-square,  London. 
They  included  several  forms  of  his  seed  dibbler — both 
for  hand  and  horse  labour,  the  latter  an  exceedingly 
ingenious  adaptation  of  the  former  to  horse-power  ;  a 
horse  cultivator,  a  subsoil  plough,  and  pulveriser ; 
the  manure  distributor  alluded  to,  a  drop  drill  for  hand 
and  for  horse'  power,  and  a  hand  cultivator.  Near 
this  was  Mr.  Fowler's  Stand,  whose  ingenious  apparatus 
for  draining  by  means  of  the  inole  plough  we  have 
already  described. — At  Stand  76,  Messrs.  Garrett,  of 
Saxmundhan,  exhibited  their  drills,  horse  hoes,  thresh- 
ing machines  and  steam-engines,  for  all  of  which  they 
are  so  highly  distinguished.  They  received  the  prizes 
for  the  drill  for  general  purposes.  Prizes  were  awarded 
to  this  drill  at  Liverpool  in  1841,  10/. ;  at  Derby  in 
1843,  30/.;  at  Southampton  iu  1844,  20/.  and  a  medal ; 
and  at  Northampton  in  1847,  15/.  This  drill  is  suited 
to  all  the  requirements  of  a  farm,  being  enabled  to 
deposit  corn  or  seeds  with  compost,  guano,  well  rotted 
farm-yard  dung,  or  other  manure,  either  in  a  moist  or 
dry  state,  at  any  intervals  apart.  The  most  recent 
improvements  in  its  construction  consists — 1st,  in  the 
application  of  a  screw  at  one  end  of  the  box,  worked  by 
a  pair  of  mitre  wheels  and  crank  handle  from  behind 
the  drill,  by  means  of  which  the  position  of  the  box  may 
be  altered  as  required  to  suit   the  slope  of  side   hills, 

thereby  preventing    the   inconvenience   oftentimes  re- 
sulting from  the  manure  and  seed  being  drifted  to  one 

side  and  overfilling  one  end,  while  the  other  is  compara- 

ratively  empty  ;  2dly,  in  the  application  of  two  slides 

to  the  two  departments  of  the  manure  box  (instead  of 

the  patent  slide  all  in  one,  hitherto  used),  which  are 

regulated  from  behind  the  drill,  and  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  allowing  the  quantity  of  manure  to  be  altered 

as  required   in   one   department  without  afi'ecting  the 

manure  in  the  other  ;  3dly,  in  making  the  slides  which 

cover  the  opening  of  the  corn  box,  through  which  the 

seed  is  delivered  to  the  cups,   to   affix  to  an  iron  bar, 

which  extends  the  width  of  the  box,  and  being  acted  on 

by  a  lever  from  behmd,  allows  the  whole  of  the  slides 

to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  once,  to  admit  larger  or 

smaller  quantities  of  seed  to  the  cups  as  required.  Price 

35/.  12s.  6d.     Premiums  were  also  awarded  to  them  for 

their  drop  drill — their  seven-row  box  corn  drill,  then: 

hand  seed  drill,  and  their  horse  hoe.    Their  steam-engine 

was  highly  commended.    The  first  prize  of  50/.  was  given 

for  this  engine  at  the  Norwich  meeting  in  1819.    This 

engine,  at  the  pressure  of  steam  limited  by  the  rules 

of   the  [Society,    will   work    up  to   six   horse  power, 

and   is    adapted  for   driving   agricultural  machinery, 

such    as    threshing,    dressing,    grinding,   and    cutting 

machines  ;  pumping  water,  sawing,  and  other  stationary 

work  on  a  farm,  and  being  very  simple  in  construction 

the   management   may   readily  be  understood   by  any 

intelligent  farm  labourer.    It  is  mounted  on  four  strong 

carriage  wheels,  and  the  whole  weighing  only  50  cwt.  | 

renders  it  easy  of  conveyance  from  place  to  place,  and 

only  a  fair  load  for  two  horses.  It  is  made  with  a 
1  tubular  boiler  ;  the  thickness_of  the  fire  box  is  |  and 
j  i  inch,  smoke  box  5-16ths  and  i  inch,  shell  5-16ths 
I  inch,     and     quaUty     best     Staffordshire     iron ;     the 


Li  inches  ;  length  of  stroke 
shaft  makes  100  to  120  re- 
volutions per  minute,  and  is  2|  inches  diameter, 
forged  from  best  faggoted  iron  ;  the  diameter  of  fly 
wheel  is  61J  inches,  and  weight  4i  cwt.,  the  same 
answering  for  the  drivuig  pulley.  It  will  take  40 
minutes,  and  consume  30  lbs.  of  coal,  to  raise  the  steam 
to  a  pressure  of  45  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  when  working  at  six  horse  power, 
65  lbs.  per  horse  per  hour.  Price  205/. —  At  84, 
Messrs.  Hill,  of  Dudley,  exhibited  their  wrought 
iron  horse-hoe,  and  received  for  it  a  silver  medaL 
A  small  Norwegian  harrow  works  behind  the  hoes, 
which  not  only  has  the  effect  of  steadying  the  imple- 
ment when  at  work,  but  is  also  very  effective  in  bringing 
weeds,  &c.  to  the  surface.  Price  21. 10s. — Mr.  Lowcock, 
of  CoUumpton,  at  87,  carried  off  the  prize  for  the  best 
turn  wrest  plough  ;  the  plough  does  not  turn  at  the  ends, 
but  the  ploughman  having  completed  his  furrow  to  the 
right,  passing  on  the  farrow  side  of  the  plough,  turns 
over  the  handles  from  one  end  of  the  beam  to  the  other, 
where  they  are  re-adjusted  by  a  sprmg-catch  affixed  to 
them,  which,  dropping  into  a  mortice  at  the  beam  head, 
renders  them  immoveable.  Whilst  performing  this 
simple  operation,  the  horses  tm'n  round  on  the  land  side 
of  the  plough,  thus  preventing  the  ploughed  land  from 
being  trodden  ;  and  by  the  act  of  turning,  the  draught 
chain,  to  which  they  are  attached,  sUdes  on  a  rod  to  the 
other  end  of  the  plough.  As  soon  as  the  horses  com- 
mence drawing,  the  left-hand  share  and  coulter  drop 
into  their  work  ;  the  double  fly,  which  forms  part  of  the 
mould  plate,  each  way  coming  in  contact  with  the  newly- 
cut  furrows,  instantly  turns  round,  and  assumes  its 
correct  position,  when  the  implement  proceeds  without 
further  adjustment,  cutting  out  and  turning  over  its 
furrow  to  the  left.— At  92,  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Newark- 
upon-Trent,  received  a  prize  of  5/.  for  the  best  oil-cake 
bruiser  ;  and  another  prize  of  51.  for  the  best  cottage 
range.  This  article  had  a  prize  of  51.  awarded  to  it  at 
the  York  Show.  A  compact  and  convenient-looking 
range,  similar  in  outline  to  those  usually  made,  with  the 
following  important  improvements  :  viz. — 1st,  a  fire- 
brick lining  to  the  fire  part  ;  2d,  an  improved  form  of 
fire,  allowing  a  greater  radiation  of  heat  with  less  fael ; 
3d,  a  new  form  of  range,  holding  the  fuel  till  all  is  con- 
sumed, and  sliding  in  grooves,  so  that  the  remains  of  a 
fire  can  be  cleaned  out  in  an  instant,  whilst  the  top  bar 
is  conveniently  contrived  to  fall  both  ways  ;  4th,  im- 
provement in  the  fitting  and  position  of  the  door  of 
oven,  the  boiler  cover,  the  flues,  and  general  fitting. 
Prices  : — for  3  ft.  4  in.  opening,  21.  2s. ;  smaller,  for 
3  ft.  2  in.  openmg,  1/.  15s.  ;  larger,  for  3  ft.  8  in.  open- 
ing, 21.  10s.  Jlr.  Nicholson  also  received  the  silver 
medal  for  a  cottage  stove. ' 

The  above  are  the  chief  points  in  the  exhibition  re- 
quiring notice.  We  cannot  conclude  without  referring 
to  the  admirably  arranged  catalogue,  the  merit  of  which 
is  due  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  has  long  held  the  position  of 
honorary  director  of  the  Show.  If  the  different  exhi- 
bitors were  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  machines,  without  offering  any  opinion  on 
their  merits,  leaving  those  to  be  found  out  by  the 
visitors,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  an  improvement.  Not 
that  this  is  a  rule  generally  departed  from,  but  the 
exceptions  to  it  might  be  advantageously  avoided  alto- 
gether. The  fuller  in  point  of  description  that  they  are, 
of  course  so  much  the  better  for  the  reader.  And  we 
can  hardly  imagine  a  more  perfect  library  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agricultural  mechanics,  than  a  series  of  those 


annual    volumes  would,   under    these    circumstances, 
ultimately  prove.  ' 

Wednesdat,  Jti/y  17.  —  Peofessoe  Simonbs's  Lectdee  oh 
THE  Diseases,    &c.  of  the  Lives. — A  whole  city  brilliant 


with  flags  and  gaudy  banners,  triumphant  with  garlands  and 
arches,  and  resounding  with  festivities, — this  exhibits  many 
minor  indications  of  the  growing  success  attending  the  Society's 
annual  gathering.    But  not  the  least  among  the  signs  of  pros- 
perity is  the  fact  that  the  Athenceum  Lecture  Room  was  filled 
on  Wednesday  with  attentive  listeners  whilst  Professor  Simonds 
delivered  his  lecture  on  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Diseases 
of  the  Liver  in  domesticated  animals.    Let  us  hope  that  the 
attendance  was  a  bona  fid';  indication  of  a  desire  among  the 
farmers  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  scientific  men  explanations  of 
facts  observed  in  common  farm  practice,  and  suggestions  for 
remedying  diseases  commonly  thought  incurable  ;  and  let  us 
hope  that  the  announcement  of  the  awards  at  the  close  was 
not  the  principal  attraction.    Doors  were  opened  at  half-past  5, 
and  the  President,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  having  taken 
the  Chair,  the  learned  lecturer  proceeded  somewhat  as  follows  ; 
The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  internal  organs, 
as  it  separates  injurious  matter  from  the  blood.    Food  entering 
into  the  stomach  is  digested  ;  it  then  passes  into  the  infesting 
canal,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice; 
and  itis  by  the  combined  action  of  these  fluids  upon  the  cbymous 
mass  that  its  change  into  nutriment  is  effected.     As  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  liver  :  It  is  one  of  the  largest  organs,  and  is  de- 
nominated a  gland,  because  it  separates  fluid  from  the  blood. 
In  one  important  respect,;  however,  it  differs  from  all  other 
glands,  viz,,  in  separating  the  iiaid  from  impure  or  venous 
blood.     The  liver  of  animals  diflers  in  size  without  reference  to 
their  bulk,  that  of  herbivorous  animals  being  generally  the 
smallest.     The  human  frame  has  several  large  cavities,  each 
containing  important  parts  of  the  viscera  ;    thus,   the  heart 
is  in  the  chest— the  stomach,  &c.,  in  the  abdomen,  which  is 
divided  from  the  chest  by  a  membrane  termed  the  diaphragm. 
Anatomists  divide  the  abdomen   into    regions,  by  means  of 
two  transverse  lines  drawn  from  the  inferior  rib  to  its  opposite, 
and  from  hip  to  hip  ;  and  also  by  two  vertical  lines.  The  whole 
arrangement  may  be  figured  thus,  and  the  spaces  are  named 
as  follows :  1,  right  hypochondriac  region ; 
2,  left  do. ;   3,  epigastric ;    4,  umbilical ;   5, 
right  lumbar  ;  6,  left  do. ;  7,  hypogastric  ;  8, 
right  iliac  ;  9,  left  iliac.    The  hypochondriac 
regions  are  so  named  because  they  lie  beneath 
the  cartilage  of  the  ribs.     The  umbilical,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  naveL    The  epigastric, 
because  it  U  above  the  stomach.    The  hypo- 
gastric, because  it  is  under  the  stomach.  The 
Uver  is  situated  in  the  middle  one  of  the  three 
great  regions,    termed    upper,  middle,  and 
lower ;  sometimes  stretching  up  into  the  epigastric  region.  Itis 
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divided  into  lobes.  In  horses  it  consists  of  a  right  and  left  lobe, 
with  a  lohus  cistaliis,  or  notched  lobed,  in  the  centre.  In  the  ox 
and  sheep,  the  notches  are  absent,  and  there  are  three  lobes — 
right,  left,  and  middle.  In  some  animals  there  is  an  appendage 
called  the  gall  bladder;  bnt  the  horse  has  none.  Its  absence 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  tribe,  as  it  is  found  in  some  of 
the  deer  tribe,  and  not  in  others.  This  receives  secretion  from 
the  liver  ;  but  is  not  necessary  to  the  life  of  animals,  as  horses 
and  some  other  species  do  without.  The  liver  being  a  secreting 
gland,  and  receiving  much  impure  blood,  has  veins  from  nearly 
all  the  organs  entering  into  it.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
mesenteric  veins  (from  the  large  and  small  intestines),  and  the 
splenetic,  pancreatic,  and  gastric  veins  (from  the  spleen,  pan- 
creas, and  stomach),  combine  to  form  the  vena  portiB,  which 
conveys  the  blood  into  the  middle  lobe  of  the  liver.  Thus,  there 
ia  a  constant  conveyance  into  this  organ  of  matters  in  the 
blood  which  are  not  essential  to  the  general  well-being, 
but  only  to  the  heat  of  the  animal.  The  vena  portse  com- 
ports itself  like  an  artery,  i.e.,  it  splits  up  into  a  number  of 
veins  so  minute  as  to  be  named  capUlaries,  which  traverse  the 
liver  in  every  part ;  and  it  is  in  these  that  secretion  takes  place. 
The  liver  is  also  excretory.  For  in  foetal  life  in  some  animals 
it  receives  the  whole  of  the  blood  before  it  passes  into  the  foetus. 
The  veins  pass  through  the  portal  canal,  which  is  lined  with 
cellular  tissue.    The  veins,  biliary  ducts,  and  arteries  lie  in  a 

triple  form  thus  :  ^q^  with  cellular  tissue  upon  them  ;     an 

arrangement  which  the  lecturer  very  aptly  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  three  drain-pipes  in  a  trench  bedded  down  with 
straw.  The  various  vessels  split  up  into  lobules,  the  veins  and 
ducts  being  named  intra- lobular,  inter-lobular,  &,c  ,  according 
as  they  are  vpithin  or  between  the  lobules.  So  much  for 
the  anatomy. — The  blood  is  purified  by  the  bile  which  is 
secreted  in  the  biliary  ducts,  the  latter  liquid  exerting  an 
influence  upon  the  ligneous  and  starchy  portions  of  the 
food,  converting  them  into  sugar ;  and  this  being  soluble 
is  suitable  for  nourishing  the  system.  Within  a  few  months 
past,  experiments  have  been  undertaken  in  this  and  other 
countries  to  ascertain  what  is  the  precise  action  of  the 
pancreas  and  liver ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  although 
the  pancreas  chiefly  is  engaged  in  forming  sugar,  yet  the 
liver  also  does  the  same;  and  thus  it  has  been  shown,  in 
opposition  to  Liebig  and  others,  that  an  animal  is  capable  of 
generating  a  chemical  principle,  viz,,  sugar.  The  bile  cells 
contain  fat,  and  the  liver  has  much  sugar,  from  which  fat  is 
derived,  there  being  a  new  light  thrown  upon  the  formation  of 
fat  in  animals  by  this  modern  theory.  Bile  not  only  acts  upon 
the  food,  but  is  also  escrementitious.  The  colouring  matter  of 
the  bile  is  found  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  if  there  be  too 
much  here,  the  effect  is  diarrhoea.  Having  briefly  touched 
upon  the  physiology,  we  now  come  to  the  diseases  of  the 
liver.  This  organ,  Hke  all  others,  is  liable  to  derangement 
and  structural  changes.  Its  functions  are  very  soon  deranged, 
especially  by  placing  the  animal  in  a  high  temperature.  Hence, 
in  tropical  climates  liver  diseases  abound,  and  animals  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  such  maladica  during  the  summer.  Now, 
there  is  one  disease  of  the  liver  called  jaundice,  which  depends 
often  on  functional  derangement,  sometimes  upon  structural 
changes,  or  obstruction  ;  in  fact  there  are  three  or  four  causes 
for  it.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  consulting  some  individual 
who  has  made  such  things  his  study,  and  who  is  able  to  detect 
each  of  these  causes.  Whereas,  to  the  unpractised,  the  effects 
of  all  these  may  appear  ahke.  If  the  character  of  the  secre- 
tions depend  upon  the  purity  of  the  blood,  and  if  this  again 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  food,  then,  as  is  the  food,  so  will 
be  the  bile  ;  and  from  the  wrong  quality  of  the  food,  &c.,  the 
bile  may  become  thickened,  may  run  together  ;  and  thus  we 
have  calcuU  both  in  the  ducts  and  in  the  gall  bladder.  Here 
then  comes  the  question,  if  an  animal  is  affected  in  this  manner, 
19  it  from  gall-stones  or  not  ?  If  so,  there  may  be  little  danger  ; 
but  if  the  calculus  be  in  the  biliary  duct  great  harm  will  result," 
for  in  the  former  case  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the 
bile  ;  in  the  latter  there  ia.  This  is  of  more  importance  in  the 
sheep  than  in  the  ox  ;  for  in  the  former  the  pancreatic  duct  joins 
with  the  biliary  duct  before  entering  the  intestinal  canal.  A 
calculus  in  the  biliary  duct  hinders  the  passage  of  that  which 
forms  nutriment ;  and,  as  when  the  liver  secretes  too  much 
bile  it  runs  into  the  membranes,  &c,,  of  the  body,  the  calculus 
sends  it  in  the  same  direction.  It  likewise  afl'ects  the  urinary 
secretions;  but  when  gall-stones  cause  jaundice,  there  is  no 
diarrhoea,  and  the  urine  is  not  rendered  brown.  A  practiced 
man,  therefore,  would  distinguish,  by  these  and  other  symp- 
toms, between  the  different  sources  of  the  disease.  Now,  as  to 
treatment :  If  the  cause  is  inflammation,  get  rid  of  the  consti- 
pation  in  the  bowels  by  aperient  medicine,  and  there  may  be 
also  an  application  of  counter-irritants  to  the  side,  A  gall- 
stone requires  a  different  mode  of  treatment.  We  must  get  rid 
of  the  mechanical  obstruction— we  must  excite  the  ducts  to 
throw  off  morebile,  so  as  to  drive  it  away.  These  remarks  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  few  observations  upon  the  rot  in  sheep. 
No  disease  has  received  so  much  attention  ;  and  it  is  most 
important  to  the  farmer  that  we  should  enquire  into  its  nature. 
Rot  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  quality  and  kind  of 
food  with  which  sheep  are  fed,  some  pastures  being  notorious 
for  it,  others  entirely  free.  As  a  broad  principle  it  may  be 
stated  that  when  there  is  an  excess  of  moisture,  the  food  is 
prejudicial  to  the  animal.  This  malady  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
country  but  prevails  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  Egypt  after 
the  Nile  waters  have  subsided  ;  showing  that  the  cause  is  not 
in  the  soil,  nor  in  the  temperature,  since  it  occurs  upon  any  soil 
and  with  any  temperature.  Perhaps  there  is  more  than  one  cause. 
Is  there  any  particular  period  of  the  year  during  which  it  is 
most  prevalent  ?  We  should  say  that  it  is  from  this  time  to  the 
autumn.  If  a  large  quantity  of  rain  were  now  to  fall,  there 
would  be  a  luxuriant  herbage,  but  that  would  be  deficient  in 
nutriment,  and  a  great  amount  of  moisture  would  be  taken 
into  the  system  of  the  animals  which  ate  it.  We  have  said  that 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  there  is  aconsiderable  accumu- 
lation of  ^fat.  Now,  sheep  put  on  to  water-meadows  at  this 
season  are  almost  sure  to  have  the  rot ;  and  as  this  directly 
induces  fatness,  sheep  have  been  fed  in  this  way  for  the  market. 
[The  Marquis  of  Downshire  here  communicated  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  way  to  fatten  sheep  was  to  flood  the  meadows 
they  were  on  with  water  2  inches  deep,  and  keep  it  there.]  The 
bile  nest  loses  its  properties  of  supplying  nutrifying  matter. 
The  blood  consequently  becomes  impure  all  over  the  system, 
for  the  same  reason  that  pure  water  is  never  obtained  from 
a  poisoned  fountain.  We  must  now  advert  to  those  para- 
sites of  the  liver  called  flukes,  which  in  the  gall  ducts 
produce  the  effect  of  a  structural  change.  Some  think 
that  these  oviporoua  animals  are  the  origin  of  rot.  The 
feculent  matter  of  rotten  sheep  contains  millions  of  ova 
of  the  flukes,  and  just  as  an  egg  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time  until  heat  is  applied  and  the  chick  hatched,  so  these  ova, 
while  on  the  pastures  undergo  no  change  ;  but  in  their  natural 
habitat,  the  body  ef  the  animal,  they  quickly  develope  them- 
selves. Wheat,  in  the  same  way,  has  been  locked  up  in 
mummies  for  thousands  of  years,  and  then  being  sown  pro- 
duced plants.  Touatt,  in  his  work  on  sheep,  treating  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  fluke,  describes  organs  which  do  not  exist. 
What  he  calls  the  "  eye,"  is  a  sucking  disc  by  which  the  animal 
adheres  to  the  liver.  Flukes  are  bisexile  or  hermaphrodites. 
They  have  another  disc  at  one  extremity  of  the  body,  by  some 
supposed  a  mouth  ;  but  if  not,  their  nutriment  (viz.  bile),  must 
be  imbibed  by  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  When  placed 
dead  in  warm  water  they  will  swell  very  much,  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  considerable  absorbing  power.  In  conclusion,  as  to 
the  principles  that  should  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  rotting 
sheep.  Two  years  ago  seven  or  eight  sheep,  each  showing  the 
rot  in  its  advanced  stages,  were  put  in  a  shed  and  supplied 
with  dry  and  nutritious  food  ;  two  were  cured,  the  liver  being 
still  affected,  but  so  little  that  they  might  have  lived  for  years, 


Rot  is  a  disease  analoguus  to  dropsy.  It  arises  from  impure 
blood,  that  blood  being  rendered  nutritious  by  the  water  it 
contains,  and  the  water  penetrates  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
between  the  jaws,  &c.  This  has  led  writers  into  "  sections"  of 
this  disease ;  but  "water-rot"  and  "fluke  rot"  are  only  less 
or  more  advanced  stages  of  one  disease.  If  flukes  esist  we 
must  strike  at  the  root,  get  rid  of  the  animalcules,  and  we 
must  do  this  by  bringing  about  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  animal,  since  no  medicine  will  act  directly  upon  the 
flukes.  Many  persons  advocate  the  use  of  salt,  it  being  a 
stimulant  to  the  digestive  organs.  Some  people  keep  it 
in  troughs  for  their  sheep  to  help  themselves  to  ;  and 
it  is  certainly  an  excellent  preventive.  We  know  that 
it  matters  not  how  moist  salt  marshes  are,  for  rot  will  not 
attack  flocks  there.  But  can  we  not  do  better  ?  Salt  has  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  stomach.  We  should  throw  tonics 
into  the  system.  Mineral  tonics  are  the  best,  and  sulphate  of 
iron  gives  the  greatest  tone.  We  have  said  that  the  kidneys 
now  do  what  the  liver  ought  to  have  done,  and  we  should  there- 
fore stimulate  them  to  greater  action.  We  do  not  mean  to  re- 
commend the  exhibition  of  ordinary  diuretic  agents,  because 
they  produce  debility  ;  but  tbe  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  which  is  a 
good  medicine.  We  ought,  then,  to  husband  the  animal's 
powers  by  placing  him  in  a  proper  situation,  dry,  itc.  ;  supply 
him  with  nutritious  and  dry  food  ;  we  should  mix  it  with  salt, 
and  we  should  administer  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  nitric  ether.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  farmer,  by  atten- 
tion to  these  points,  would  often  have  to  rejoice  that  he  had 
not  sent  his  sheep  to  the  knacker,  but  to  the  butcher. 

Mr.  Brandreth  having  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
learned  and  lucid  lecturer,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  thanked 
Professor  Simonds  on  behalf  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Gibbs  then 
reatJ  the  awards  of  the  judges  of  stock.  Much  interest  was 
evinced  during  the  lecture,  the  cheers  rising  highest  whenever 
a  fact  was  stated  such  as  the  flockmasters  present  knew  to 
be  correct, 

Thursday,  Jw/?/ 18.— The  doors  of  the  cattle  yard 
were  opened  at  6  o'clock  this  moruing,  and  those  who 
wished  to  have  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the  ani- 
mals soon  after  entered.  The  sheds  soon  became  in- 
conveniently crowded,  though  not,  we  think,  to  such  an 
extent  as  on  previous  occasions.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  prizes  awarded  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  : 
SHORT-HORNS. 

Judges. — Messrs.  William  Cox,  William  Shith,  William 
Bartholomew. 

Class  I.  Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  181S. 
— 1st  prize,  iOi,  to  Mr.  Henry  Ambler,  of  Watkinson  Hall,  near 
Halifax  ;  2d,  201.  to  Mr.  John  F.  P.  Phillips,  of  Broomborough, 
near  Totnes. 

Class  II.  Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  and 
more  than  one  year  old, — 1st  prize,  201.  to  Mr,  Richard  Booth, 
of  Warlaby,  near  Northallerton  ;  2d,  IQl.  to  ilr.  Charles  Towne- 
ley,  of  Towneley  Park,  near  Burnley. 

Class  III.  Cows  in  milk  or  in  calf.— 1st  prize,  201.  to  Mr. 
Richard  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  near  Northallerton  ;  2d,  lOl,  to  the 
same. 

Class  IV.  In-calf  heifers,  not  exceeding  three  years  old — 1st 
prize,  201.  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson,  of  Brawith,  near  Thirsk  ; 
2d,  101.  to  Mr,  John  M.  Hopper,  of  Newham  Grange,  Middles- 
boiough-ou-Tees. 

Class  v.  Yearling  heifer?. — 1st  prize,  lOI,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Towneley,  of  Towneley  Park,  near  Burnley ;  2d,  51.  to  the 
same. 

HEREFORDS. 

Ju<fye5,— Messrs,  Henry  CnAMBEBLAitf,  John  Thomas, 

Henry  Trethewy. 

Class  I.  Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1843. 
— 1st  prize,  40J.  to  Mr.  John  Monkhouse,  of  the  Stow,  Here- 
ford ;  2d,  201.  to  Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Westfield  House,  Hohner, 
Hereford. 

Class  II,  Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  and 
more  than  one  'year  old. — 1st  prize,  201.  to  Mr.  W,  Perry,  of 
Cholstrey,  near  Leominster ;  2d,  luf.  to  Mr,  James  Walker,  of 
Northleach,  Gloucester. 

Class  III.  Cows  in  milk  or  in  calf.— 1st  prize,  201.  to  Mr.  J. 
N.  Carpenter,  of  Eardisland,  near  Leominster.  ;  2d,  10?.  No 
animal  exhibited. 

Class  IT.  In-calf  heifers,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. — 1st 
prize,  201.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near 
Shrewsbury ;  2d,  lOi.  to  Mr.  George  Pitt,  of  Wellington,  near 
Hereford. 

Class  V.  Yearling  heifers.— 1st  prize,  10^.,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury  ;  2d,  51.  to  the 
Right  Hon,  Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury, 

DEVON  S. 

Jt«fflf6s.— Messrs.  Emanuel  Pestee,  Thomas  Townsend,   and 

T.  Hartshoene. 

Class  I.  Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1848. 
— Ist  prize,  40i.,  to  Mr.  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter  ; 
2d,  20i.,  to  Mr.  John  Passmore,  of  Bishopsnympton,  near 
Southmolton. 

Class  II,  Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  January,  1848,  and  more 
than  one  year  old.— 1st  prize,  201.,  to  Mr.  James  Quartly,  of 
Molland,  near  Southmolton  ;  2d,  1.01.,  to  Mr.  John  Quartly,  of 
Champson,  Molland,  near  Southmolton. 

Class  III.  Cows  in  milk  or  in  calf. — 1st  prize,  201.,  to  Mr. 
James  Quartly,  of  Molland,  near  Southmolton ;  2d,  101.,  to 
the  same. 

Class  IV.  In-calf  Heifers,  not  exceeding  three  years  old, — 
1st  prize,  20J.,  to  Mr,  James  Quartly,  of  Molland,  near  South- 
molton ;  2d,  lOl.,  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Gibbs,  of  Bishop'a-Lydeard,  near 
Taunton. 

Class  V.  Yearling  Heifers.— 1st  prize,  101.,  to  Mr.  John 
Quartly,;  of  Champson,  Molland,  near  Southmolton  ;  2d,  5J,, 
to  Mr.  James  Quartly,  of  Molland,  near  Southmolton. 

CATTLE  OF  ANY  BREED. 

Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  or  Devons. 

(Cross-bred  excluded.) 

Judges, — Messrs,  Henry  Chameerlain,  John  Thomas,  and 
Henry  Trethewy. 

Class  I.  Bulla  calved  previously  to  the  1st  January,  1848, — 
1st  prize,  2uJ,,  to  Mr,  Richard  H.  Chapman,  of  Upton,  near 
Atherstone  ;  2d,  lOl.,  to  Mr.  James  Gorringe,  of  Tilton  Farm, 
Selmeston,  near  Lewes. 

Class  II.  Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  January,  1848,  and  more 
than  one  year  old, — The  prize  of  lOt,    No  animal  exhibited. 

Class  III.  Cows  in  milk  or  in  calf. — 1st  prize,  lOi.,  to  Mr. 
James  Gorringe,  of  Tilton  Farm,  Selmeston,  near  Lewes  ;  2d, 
ol.,  to  Mr,  N.  Le  Beir,  of  the  Castel  Parish,  near  St.  Peter's 
Port,  Guernsey, 

Class  IV.  In-calf  Heifers,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. — 
The  prize  of  101.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Beards,  of  Stowe,  near 
Buckingham. 

Class  V,  Yearling  Heifers,— The  prize  of  51.,  to  Mr,  Thomas 
Beards,  of  Stowe,  near  Buckingham. 
HORSES. 

Judges, — Messrs  W.  C.  Spoonee,  W,  F,  Kaekeee,  and 
Charles  Bowman. 

Class  I.  Stallions  for  agricultural  purposes,  of  any  age.— 
1st  prize,  30i,,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Beale  Brown,  of  Hampden,  near 
Andoversford,  Gloucester ;  2d,  151.,  to  Mr,  N.  G.  Barthropp,  of 
Cretingham  Rookery,  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Class  II.  Two  years  old  Stallions  for  agricultural  purposes, 
-Ist  prize,  20^.,  to  Mr.  F.  T,  Bryan,  of  Knosstngton,  near 
Oakham ;  2d,  101.,  to  Mr.  David  AVright,  of  Hepworth,  near 
Ixworth,  Suffolk. 

Class  III.  Roadster  Stallions.  — The  prize  of  151,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Poulton,  of  7,  Sidney-terrace,  Reading. 


I      Class  IV.    Mares  and  Foals    for    agricultural  purDoses^ 
Ist  prize,  20f.,  to  Mr.  John  Ward,  of  East  Mersea    npar  f!°n] 
Chester  ;    2d,  101.,   to  Mr.   N,    G.   Barthropp,   of  Cretineham 
Rookery,  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  vreimgnam 

Class  V.  Two  years  old  Fillies.-lst  prize,  15E.,  to  Mr  N   G 
Barthropp,  of  Cretingham  Rookery,  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  • 
2d,  101.,  to  Mr.  William  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Boxtead  Lodge  nea^ 
Colchester. 

LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Jit</i?c5.  — Messrs.   William  Toer,  Valentine  Baefoed,  and 

John  Hall. 

Class  I.  Shearling  Rams.  —  1st  prize,   SOL,   to  Mr.   WUliam 

Abraham,  of  Barnetby-le- Wold,  near  Brigg,  Lincoln:  2d,  15I.> 

to  Mr,  William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepoiat,  Nottingham. 

Class  II.  Rams  of  any  other  age.— 1st  prize,  30;.,  to  Mr.  Wil-- 
liam  Abraham,  of  Barnetby-le- Wold,  near  Brigg,  Lincoln  ■  2d 
151.,  to  Mr.  William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Fierrepoint,  NGttingli^m^ 
Class  III.  Pens  of  five  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  Flock  —I 
1st  prize,  201.,  to  Mr.  William  Abraham,  of  Barnetby-le- Woid 
near  Brigg,  Lincoln  ;  2d,  lOf.,  to  Mr.  William  Sanday,  of  Holm& 
Pierrepoint,  Nottingham. 

SOUTHDOWN,  OR  OTHER  SHORT-WOOLLED  SHEEP, 

Jitrf^^es.- Messrs,  Robert  Overman,   Edward  Teumpee,  and- 

L.  P,  Maton. 

Class  I.  Shearling  Rams.— Ist  prize,   301.,  to  Mr.  William- 

Sainsbury,  of  West  Laviogtoo,  near  Devizes  ;  2d,  151.,  to  the- 

same. 

Class  II.  Rams  of  any  other  age.— Ist  prize,  301.,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rigden,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton ;  2d,  151.,  to  Mr.  William- 
Sainsbury,  of  West  Lavin;;ton,  near  Devizes. 

Class  III.  Pens  of  5  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  Flock. — 
1st  prize,  201.,  to  Mr.  William  Rigden,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton  :. 
2d,  lOL,  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Goodwood^ 
Chichester, 

LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters. 

Judges.— Messrs.  Roeeht  Beman,  Wm.  Gillett,  and  Edwaed- 

Claeke. 

Class  I.    Shearling  Rams.— 1st  prize,  20L,  to  Mr.    Georga- 

Hewer,  of  Ley  Gore,  near  Northleach  ;  2d,  101.,  to  Mr,  William. 

Game,  of  Aldesworth,  near  Northleach. 

Class  II.  Rams  of  any  other  age.— 1st  prize,  201.,  to  Mr; 
William  Game,  of  Aldsworth,  near  Northleach  ;  2d,  101.,  tOr- 
Mr.  William  Lane,  of  Eashington,  near  Northleach. 

Class  III.  Pens  of  5  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  Flock. — . 
1st  prize,  101.,  to  Mr.  Charles  Large,  of  Broadwell,  near  Lech- 
lade,  Gloucester  ;  Sd,  51.,  to  the  same. 

PIGS. 

Judges.— Messrs.  John  Clatden,  John  Hannam,  and  Williak. 

Bdllen. 

Class  I.  Boars  of  a  large  breed.— 1st  prize,  151.,  to  Mr.  Moses 

Cartwright,  of  Stanton-hill,  near  Burton-on-Trent ;  2d,  51.,  to 

Mr.  John  H.  Ley,  of  Trehill,  near  Exeter, 

Class  II.  Boars  of  a  small  breed. — 1st  prize,  15^,  to  Mr.  John. 
Bartlett,  of  Lifton,  near  Launceston  ;  2d,  51.,  to  John  Radmore, 
of  Thorverton,  near  CoUumpton. 

Class  III.  Breeding  Sows  of  a  large  breed. — The  prize  of  lOfa- 
to  Mr.  George  Tuley,  of  Ecley  Head,  near  Keighly,  Yorkshire. 

Class  IV.  Breeding  Sows  of  a  small  breed.— The  prize  of  lOJ, 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Northey,  of  Lifton,  near  Launceston. 
-^."^  The  judges  consider  the  competition  in  Class  IV,  for  Sows- 
of  a  small  breed  to  be  almost  unprecedented. 
Class  V,  Fen  of  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a  large  breed. — The 
prize  of  101.  to  Mr,  Moses  Cartwright,  of  Stanton-hill,  near- 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Class  VI.  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a  small  breed. — The  prize  of- 
101.  to  Mr.  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter, 

Local  Prizes.— SOUTH-HAMS  CATTLE. 
Judges,— Messrs.  Emanuel  Pester,  Thomas  Townsend,  and 
T.  Haetshoene, 
Class  I.  Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st  January,  1848, — 
1st  prize,  2U.,  to  Mr.  Philip  Loye,  jun.,  of  Stokenham,  near 
Kingsbridge,  Devon  ;  2d,  lOi,,  to  Mr,  Nicholas  Pitts,  of  South- 
Allington,  near  Kingsbridge. 

Class  II.  Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  January,  1846. — 1st  prize^ 
101.,  no  animal  exhibited  ;  2d,  51.,  ditto. 

Class  III.  Cows  in  calf  or  in  milk,  having  produced  a  living 
calf  within  the  previous  12  months, — 1st  prize,  151.,  to  Mr.  R;, 
H.  Watson,  of  Dorseley  Farm,  near  Totnes;  2d,  51,,  to  the 
same. 

Class  IV.  In-calf  Heifers,  not  more  than  three  years  old.— 
1st  prize,  151.,  no  animal  exhibited  ;  2d,  51.,  ditto. 

Class  V.  Yearling  Heifers, —1st  prize,  101.,  not  sufficient 
merit ;  2d,  51.,  ditto, 

COMMENDATIONS. 
Shoet-horns.— Class  3,  Generally  commended.  Class  4,  The 
Judges  highly  commend  Lord  Feversham's  Heifer,  Mr.  Kirk, 
ham's  Heifer,  Mr.  R.  .Stratton's  Heifer,  Mr.  Towneley's  Heifer, 
Mr,  B.  Wilson's  Heifer.    The  Class  generally  commended. 

Herefoeds.- Class  1,  Commended  Mr.  W.  0.  Bigg's  BulK. 
Class  2.  Generally  commended.  Class  4.  Commended  Mr» 
Craddock's  Heifer  ;  commended  Mr=  George  Pitts'  Heifer. 

Devons. — Class  1.  Highly  commended  Mr.  Thomas  Miller's 
Bull.  Class  2.  Very  highly  commended  Mr.  T.  B.  Merle's  Bull„ 
The  class  generally  commended.  Class  3.  Very  highly  com- 
mended Mr.  James  Quartly's  Cow.  Class  4.  Very  highly  com- 
mended Mr.  J.  K.  Farthing's  Cow  and  Mr.  James  Quartly's- 
Heifer.    Class  5.  Generally  very  highly  commended. 

HoESES. — Class  1.  Highly  commended  Mr.  H.  Matthews^' 
Stallion  ;  commended  Mr.  Thomas  Renton's  Stallion,  Messrs. 
S.  and  R.  Spencer's  StaUion,  and  Mr.  W,  Sherley's  Stallion. 
Class  2.  Commended  Mr^  N.  G.  Barthropp's  StaUion.  Class  S,. 
Highly  commended  Mr.  W.  Gile's  Stallion ;  commended  Mr,, 
Job  White's  Stallion.  Class  4.  Commended  The  Right  Hon, 
Lord  St.  John's  Mare  and  Foal ;  highly  commended  Mr.  Ed^ 
mund  Wilcox's  Mare  and  Foal.  Class  5,  Commended  Mr.  N,- 
G.  Barthropp's  Filly ;  highly  commended  Mr.  W,  Fisher  Hobbs' 
Filly.     The  Class  generally  commended. 

Leicestees. — Class  3.  Commended  Mr,  Wm,  Sanday's  Pen 
of  Ewes, 

SoDTH-DowNS.— Class  1.  Commended  Mr.  Wm.  Sainsbury's 
Ram,  Class  2.  Commended  Mr.  Wm,  Sainsbury's  Bam,  Class 
3,  Commended  Mr,  Shelley's  Pen  of  Ewes. 

Long  Wools. — Class  1,  Highly  commended  Mr.  Geo,  Hewer's  - 
Ram  ;  commended  Mr.  Charles  Large's  Kam,    Class  2,  Com- 
mended Mr,  William  Game's  Ram;  highly  commended  Mr. 
William  Lane's  Ram. 

Pigs.— Class  1.  Commended  Mr.  R.  Kinneir's  Boar  ;  highly 
commended  Mr.  Mark  Stainsby's  Boar.  Class  2.  Commended 
Mr.  J,  T,  Davy's  Boar;  commended  Mr,  John  Hole's  Boar. 
Class  2.  Commended  Mr.  Jas.  Hardwick's  Boar  and  Mr,  Wm, 
Fisher  Hobbs'  Boars ;  highly  commended  Mr,  H,  L.  Maw's 
Boar,  Mr.  John  Savory's  Boar,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Tule/s  Boar„ 
Class  3.  Highly  commended  Mr.  Moses  Cartwright" s  Sows  ; . 
commended  Mr.  J.  A.  Thomas*  Sow.  Class  4,  Commended  Mr. 
Wm.  Balls'  Sow ;  highly  commended  Mr.  Richard  Bartletfs 
Sow ;  commended  Mr.  Frederick  Barlow's  Sow,  Mr.  J.  T, 
Davy's  Sow,  and  Mr.  Richard  Mogridge's  Sow;  highly  com.* 
mended  Mr.  John  Moon's  Sow  and  Mr.  J.  F,  P.  Pliihpa'  Sow  - 
commended  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor's  Sow  ;  highly 
commended  Mr.  John  Savery'e  Sow,  Mr.  Mark  Stainsby's  Sow, 
Mr.  John  Wippeli's  Sow,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Tuley's  Sow.  Class 
5.  Commended  Mr.  Joseph  Tuley's  Three  Breeding  Sows  j 
highly  commended  Mr.  G.  D.  Trotter's  pen  of  Breeding  Sows. 
Class  G.  Commended  Mr,  W.  M.  Barber's  three  Breeding  Sows  ; 
highly  commended  Mr.  John  Catherall's  three  Breeding  Sow 
Pig ;  commended  Mr.  W,  Fisher  Hobbs'  three  Breeding  Sow 
Pigs, 

Extra  Stock. — Highly  commended  Mr.  Chas,  Towneley's- 
Heifer,  Mr.  G.  Coombe's  pen  of  Ewes,  and  Mr.  Mark  Stainsby's- 
pen  of  Pigs. 

B,  T,  Bbandreth  Gibbs,  Honorary  Director  of  the  Show,- 
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-Thil^chiMtion'rf^^attl^^iv^srai^ight^  been  ex 
pected,  remarkable  cbiefly  for  the  show  of  Devon  stock 
which,  in  most  of  the  classes,  was  very  h.ghly  and 
instly  commended  by  the  Judges  But  on  this  depart- 
Lehfof  the  show,  and  on  the  exhibition  o  torses.  T^'e 
are  bound  to  postpone  our  report.  The  following 
remarks  refer  to  the  show  of  sheep.  _ 

The   total  nnmber   of  Sheep   exhibited  is  less  than 
last  year  the  principal  deficit   being  iu  the  Leicester, 
which  the  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  South- 
downs  does  not   connterhalance.      Leicesters,  Class  1, 
shearlin"  rams,  the  prize  of  30/.  has  been  awarded  to 
No  290,°a  16  months  old  ram,  belonging  to  Mr.  William 
Abraham,  of  Barnetby-le-Wold,  near  Brig?,_Linco!n- 
shire      This  sheep  ia  remarkably  wide,  possessing  a  lull 
breast,  good  plates,  small  head,  and  very  firm  hand  mg. 
The  neck  is  short,  with  plenty  of  mutton  upon  it.  There 
is  a  fair  quantity  of  good  curly  wool.     The  prize  of  15/. 
was  awarded  to  No.  309,  a  16  months  old  ram,  belong. 
ing  to  Mr.  W.  Sandav,   of    Holme   Pierrepoint,   near 
Nottinohara.      The   frame   is   small,   but   the   back   is 
straight,   the  ribs   springing  wide  from  the  chine,  the 
neck"  thick  and  short,   the   breast  wide  and  deep,  the 
head  very  fine,  bone  thin  ;  the  rump  and  loin  are  good ; 
meat  firm,  and  wool  good  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
No.  292,  a  Leicester  from  Devonshire  ;  has  a  deficient 
fore-quarter,  long  thin  scrag,  and  a  rather  coarse  head. 
No.  298,  from  the  same  county,  is  long  and  high-standing, 
but  has  no  depth  of  carcass,  and  thms  off  too  much  to- 
wards the  rump.     No.  299,  belonging  to  the  same  owner, 
is  far  from  being  a  good  animal,  the  fore-quarter  being 
Barrow  and  confined,  and  the  neck  thm  and  tapering. 
Among  Mr.  Pawlett's  sheep  we  noticed  304,  which  has 
a  good'straight  back,  a  wide  and  full  rump,  chine  and 
plate  well   filled   out ;    it  is,   altogether,   a   very  sym- 
metrical animal,   possessing    fine    bone   and   excellent 
quality.      No.   310    is    larger  than    the   second   prize 
sheep,  but  has  a  narrower  chine,  the  mutton  is  firm  and 
good;  317  and  318,  from  Yorkshire,  are  small  sheep, 
having  no  especial  points  of  beauty.— Class  II.,    Rams 
of  any  age.     The  prize  of  30/.-  was  given  to  No.  323, 
Mr.  Abraham's  ram,  aged  28  months.     He  has  great 
size,  very  firm  meat,  amazing  breadth  of  carcass,  a  full 
deep  wide  breast  and  fore-quarter,  fine  offal,  and  a  good 
countenance  ;  being  altogether  a  paragon  of  excellence, 
but  certainly  in  very   good  condition  ;    330,   a   sheep 
from  Yorkshire,  is  a  good-rumped,  full-plated  animal, 
round   and   full  like  an  egg,   but   not   fine  enough  in 
quality,  the  handling  not  being  so  good  as  that  of  the 
prize  sheep.     This  and  other   animals  were  well  fed, 
and  it  is  certain  that  "breeding  often  goes  in  at  the 
mouth  ;"  perhaps  with  the  animals  less  fat  we  have  a 
better   opportunity  of    seeing   their    defective    points. 
The   prize   of   15/.  was   given   to    342,    Mr.  Sanday's 
sheep,  28  months  old.     It  has  a  good  back,  very  wide 
deep  plates,  and  an  exceedingly  good  breast.     It  is  very 
compact,  but  not  overloaded  with  fat.  The  mutton  is  firm, 
the  fleece  a  curly  thick-set  staple.     Perhaps  its  defect  is 
a  high  loin  ;  333,  Mr.  Hobbs'  ram,  40  months  old,  is  good 
in  most  pomta,  and  very  compact ;  337,  Mr.  Pawlett's 
ram  is  wide,  good,  straight,  of  fine  quality,  and  firm 
handling ;   343,   Mr.  Sanday's   28   months   old,   has   a 
splendid  handling,  being  also  good  in  shape  all  over  ;  the 
neck  is  not  separated  from  the  shoulder,  but  completes 
She  oval  form  that  a  Leicester  should  possess  ;  it  has 
a  pretty  head  and  fine  offal ;  perhaps  a  falling  off  ic  the 
plate  and  breast  may  have  hindered  it  from  taking  the 
secondprize.— Class  III.     Shearling  Ewes,     The  prize 
of  20/.  Was  awarded  to  Mr.  Abraham's  pen.  No.  355, 
large,  wide,  heavy,  beautifully  compact  ewes,  soine  of 
them  complete  patterns  of  the  Leicester  breed  ;  one  or 
two  a  little  failing  in  the  flank  ;  they  have  fine  delicate 
heads  and  ears,  but  the  wool  is  rather  too  close,  like 
that  of  Southdown.      The  prize  of  10/.   was   given  to 
No.  364,  Mr.  Sanday's  ewes,   pretty  little  sheep,  with 
small  heads  and  fine  bone,  a  fair  quantity  of  wool  ;  the 
handling  of  some  rather  loose.     No.  363,  the  property 
of  the  same  breeder,  were  commended,  and  deservedly 
so,  having  good  form,  good  rumps,  good  backs,  fine 
offal,  and  good  curly  wool.     One  of  the  best  pens  was 
365,  belonging  to  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Yorkshire.     These 
ewes  are  very  large  and  well-proportioned,  resembling 
in  form  and  dimensions  some  of  the  shearling  rams  ; 
they  have  good   fleeces,  but   perhaps  their   main   de- 
ficiency is  in  the  rump.     The  ewes  shown  out  of  Devon- 
shire were   generally  straight,  tall,  big,  the  necks  too 
long  and  lean,  the  fleece  light,  and  the  handling  loose. 
.— Southdowns,  and  other  short-wooUed  sheep.  Class  I. 
Here  w?  were  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  No.  407,  Mr.  James  Webb's  ram,  17  months  old; 
it  was  straight,  round,  beautifully  filled  out  in  every 
part,  having  a  broad  back  from  the  neck  to  the  rump, 
a  fine  head,  excellent   handling,   aiid  very  fine   wool. 
The  prize  of  30/.  was  assigned   to  394,  Mr.  W.  Sains- 
bury's  ram,   of  Wiltshire  ;    it   is   of  beautiful  shape, 
straight,  round,  with  a  good  rump,  but  it  has  not  so  wide 
a  chide,   so    good  a    neck,   or  so  regular   a  shape  as 
the   sheep    just   mentioned.      The   prize   of   15/.   was 
awarded  to  No.  '393,  Mr.  Sainsbury's  ram,  a  beautiful 
animal,  but  not  equal  to  some  others  m  the  class.     No. 
395,  belonging  to  the  same  breeder,  was  commended, 
being  of  good  form  and  quality.     One  of  Mr.  Webb's 
sheef)  (No.  405)  Ls  remarkably  heavy  and  wide,  some- 
what reseiiihliDg  a  Leicester  with  a  Down  fleece.     The 
mutton   is  of  good  quality — the   chine,   breast,  rump, 
loin,  leg, — all  excellent  ;  altogether  it  is  an  astonishing 
animal  for  17  months  of  age.     No.  376,  a  sheep  from 
BerkshUe,  is  coarse  and  badly  shaped,  cutting  a  very 
poor  figure  beside  its  neighbours.     Mr.  Webb's  gene- 
rally exhibited  great  compactness  of  form,  good  backs. 


shoulders,  necks,  and  legs,  having  wide  fore- quarters, 
and  wool  of  fine  quality.  No.  387,  from  Devonshire, 
ia  about  half  the  width  it  ought  to  be,  being  very  lank, 
and  having  no  breadth  or  depth  of  chest,  and  yet  thick 
clumsy  bone. — Class  II.  Rams  of  any  other  age.  The 
prize  of  30/.  was  given  to  No.  432,  Mr.  W.  Rigden's 
ram,  of  Sussex  ;  it  is  52  months  old,  having  a  fine  wide 
deep  chest,  rib  springing  well  from  the  chine,  excellent 
rump,  and  good  legs, — beautiful  mutton  and  fine  offal  ; 
perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  low  in  the  middle  of  the 
back.  The  prize  of  15/.  was  awarded  to  No.  436,  Mr. 
Sainsbury's  ram,  aged  20  months  :  it  has  a  very  good 
rump  and  thick  neck,  very  superior  in  many  points  ; 
438.  Mr.  Sainsbury's  ram,  is  commended  ;  435, _  Mr. 
Shelley's  ram,  40  months  old,  is  a  good  animal,  having  a 
remarkably  good  neck,  i.e.  scarcely  any  at  all.  The 
chine,  however,  is  deficient  ;  430,  another  sheep  from 
Devonshire,  is  a  poor  animal, — it  has  a  long  thin  neck, 
a  narrow  sunk  chine,  an  uneven  back,  and  a  low  rump, 
and  it  carries  but  little  meat.  The  Messrs.  Ellman  of 
Sussex  exhibited  some  thick-necked,  wide-shouldered, 
good-rumped  sheep,  with  good  backs  and  sufficient 
wool. — Class  III.  Shearling  ewes.'  The  prize  of  20/. 
was  awarded  to  446,  the  ewes  of  Mr.  Rigden,  Sussex. 
They  are  almost  perfect  animals,  being  of  wonderful 
breadth  behind  the  shoulder,  and  having  good  rumps, 
necks,  heads,  and  backs.  The  prize  of  30/.  was  obtained 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  five  beautiful 
ewes,  long,  wide,  well  filled  out,  of  good  quality  both  in 
meat  and  wool.  No.  447,  Mr.  Shelley's  ewes,  com- 
mended, were  equal  to  either  of  the  prize  lots  in  beauty 
of  form,  handling,  and  wool,  but  there  were  one  or  two 
deficiencies  in  the  necks.  —  Long-wools,  Class  I.  In 
these  classes  the  judgment  becomes  bewildered,  each 
sheep  being  a  giant  of  its  species,  and  each  one  a 
study  for  breeders.  We  must,  however,  defer  any 
further  remarks  until  next  week. 


SMITHFIELD,  iloNDAT,  July  15. 
We  have  to-day  a  lar^e  supply  of  Beasts,  and  the  quality  ifl 
good.  Trade  is  esceedingiy  dull,  and  a  reduction  of  fully  2d, 
per  8  lbs.  is  subtnitted  to.  The  number  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  is 
also  larger  ;  the  demanti  is  small,  and  conseqaeatly  prices  are 
lower.  Calves  are  plentiful,  and  about  4d  per  S  lbs.  lower  than 
on  Friday.  From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  633  Beasts, 
2290  Sheep,  232  Calves,  and  10  Pigs  ;  from  Spain,  10  Beasts; 
from  Scotland,  200  ;  and  900  irom  the  midland  counties. 
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FaiDAT,  July  19, 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  not  large  ;  it,  however,  exceeds  the 
demand.  Trade  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  Monday's  rates  are 
vritb  difficulty  maiatsined.  We  have  a  good  supply  of  Sheep 
and  Lambs  J  the  choicest  qualities  are  sold  at  fully  Monday's 
quotations,  but  second-rate  are  lower.  There  are  a  great  many 
middling  Calves  on  offer  ;  trade  is  very  bad  for  them  ;  choicest 
descriptions  make  rather  more  money.  Foreign  supply  con- 
sists of  177  Beasts,  540  Sheep,  and  136  Calves,  There  are 
113  Milch  Cows  from  the  hom.e  counties. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Aeobtion  IK  THE  "Wheat  Ear  I  J  C,  We  cannot  e:cplain  it. 
Bat  the  case  in  question  is  by  no  meaud  so  serious  as  it 
sometimes  is.  We  have  seen  acres  wholly  dead  before  being 
ripe  ;  and  sometimes  ears  with  only  their  upper  part  thus 
destroyed.  In  your  case  only  occasional  florets  seem  to  have 
perished.  Wet  and  stormy  weather  during  the  period  of 
flowering  may  have  hindered  the  fertilisation  of  the  seed. 

Gdeenset  Cow:  Thos.  Tordife.  Your  veterinary  attendant 
should  have  discovered  the  mystery  by  means  of  a^osi  raortem 
examination.  In  the  absence  of  any  detail  of  the  symptoms 
before,  or  the  appearance  after  death,  it  would  be  rash  to 
give  an  opinion,  but  we  do  not  think  the  symptotns  of  choak- 
ingafortnightbeforehadmuch  to  do  with  the  death.  W.  C.  S. 

Hasis  :  A  B  asks  if  any  of  our  correspondents  can  give  him 
any  information  on  tho  use  of  pyroligneous  acid  iu  the  prepa- 
ration of  bacon  and  bams  1  Is  salting  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess necessary  when  the  acid  is  used  ?  or  will  the  acid  alone 
eflect  the  preservation  of  the  meat  ?  And  if  salting  be  neces- 
sary, should  the  application  of  salt  precede  that  of  the  acid  ? 
Is  it  safe  to  keep  bacou  in  an  open  rack  uncovered  or  un- 
protected from  flies  throughout  the  summer  ? 

Weed  :  S.  We  do  not  know  how  to  advise  for  its  destruction. 
We  have  had  it  so  abundantly  in  some  of  our  fields  that  the 
only  remedy  appeared  to  be  to  plough  them  up.  Fork  up  the 
patches,  and  tramp  in  the  Grass  again. — MSG.  It  is  the 
Clover  Dodder  which  is  sometimes  the  cauEe  of  mischief  in 
patches  through  the  Clover  field,  though  not  of  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  the  Clover  failure.  You  will  find  a  fall 
history  of  the  plant  in  past  volumes  of  the  QardeTiers'  Chronicle. 

iilaifetts* 

COTENT  GARDEN,  JnLY  20. 
Te»etable8  are  abundantly  supplied  ;  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Pine.applefi  plentiful.  Strawberries  are  scarcer.  The  supply 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  well  kept  up.  Bipe  Gooseberries 
fetch  from  2s.  6d  to  39.  6d.  per  half  sieve.  Walnuts  and  Chest 
nuts  are  abtindant ;  Oranges  and  Lemons  though  scarcer  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Young  Carrots  and  Turnips  may 
be  had  at  from  3d.  to  6d.  a  bunch.  Potatoes  fetch  from  Id. 
to  2d.  per  lb.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  sufficient  for 
the  demand,  and  so  are  Mushrooms.  French  Beans  are  plen- 
tiful. Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Cine- 
rarias, Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Rhododendrons, 
Ranunculuses,  and  Koses. 

FRUITS, 
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Pine-apples,  per  lb./43  to 
Grapes, hothouse,  p.  lb., 2s  to  5s 
Peaches,  per  doz,,  6s  to  13s 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  6ft  to  18s 
Strawberries,p.pU,nn,,6stols6d 
Cherries,  per  ib.,  Gd  to  l3  6d 
Melons,  each,  3s  to  5s 
Gooseberries,  green,  per  half 

sieve,  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 
Currants,  p.  half  sieve,  3s  to  4s 
Raspberries,  p.  pottle,  4d  to  6d 


Lemons,  per  dosr./ls  tb2s 
Oranges,  pel:  dor.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  100,  5s  to  12s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  68  . 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  28 

—  p.  bush.,  lS3to24s 
Nuts,    Barcelona,  per   bush., 

20s  to  22s 
—  BrazU,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  Ifis 
Kent  Cobs,  90s  to  lOOsp.lOO  lbs 


French  Beans,  per  100,  Is  to  2s 
Asparagus,  p.  bund.,  9d  to  4s 
Rhubarb,  p.  btmdle,  2d  to  4d 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  2s  to  43 
Peas,  per  sieve,  Is  6d  to43 
Beans,  per  sieve,  Is  Gd  to  23 
Greens,  per  doz..  Is  to  Is  Cd 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  SOs  to  1503 

—  per  cwt,,  5s  to  8s 

—  per  hush.,  28  6d  to  4s 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bun.,  Ss  to  6a 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 
Cucumbers,  each.  Id  to  2d 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  dbz.,  43  to  6s 
Spinach  p.  sieve.  Is  6d  to  2s 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  l3  to  46 


VEGETABLES. 


HOPS.— Fbiday,  Jnly  19, 
"Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Shith  report  that  the  demand  for 
new  Hops   and  fine  yearlings  continues  steaiy  at  late  prices. 
The  accounts  from  the  plantations  state  that  the  bine  lor  the 
most  part  is  progressing  favourably.    Duty  180,0001. 

MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Jolt  15.— The  supply  of  Englisli  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market  by  land  carriage  samples  was  small,  and  the 
weather  being  hue,  and  buyers  only  inclined  to  pojchase  at  a 
decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnigh^ 
itremnined  unsold  at  a  late  hour.  Business  in  foreign  w^ 
confined  to  the  most  retail  purchases  of  necessitous  buyers; 
the  quotations  may  be  considered  nominally  unaltered. — 
Barley  is  a  slow  sale  at  the  terms  of  last  week.— In  Beans  and 
Peas  there  is  little  doing,  and  price?  are  nominally  the  same. 
— We  observe  no  alteration  in  the  Oat  trade. 

Beitish  pee  impehial  Qoaktee. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  SuflFolk  ...White  • 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  i 

—  —       Talavera    

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York  ...White 

—  Foreign  

Barley.grind.  4;  distil.,  19s  to  22s... Chev. 

—  Foreign Grinding  and  distilling  : 

Oats,  Esses  and  Suffolk ' 

—  Scotch  and  IJncolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish    Potato  1 

—  Foreign     Poland  and  Brew  I 

Rye 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton  ; 

Beans,  Mazagan  223  to  243. Tick  ; 

Pigeon 253  —  23s  ...Winds 

—  Foreign  Small  : 

Peas,  white.  Esses  and  Kent Boilers  : 

—  Maple  24s  to  27s Grey  , 

Maize  White  : 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered  ...per  sack  ; 

—  SuBblk   ditto  ; 

—  Foreign   per  barrel  : 

FEiDAr,    July  19.— The  arrivals  of  all  kinds  of  grain  firom 

abroad  since  Monday  are  good,  those  of  English  small.  The 
attendance  at  market  was  tolerable,  and  a  lair  inquiry  was 
experienced  for  Wheat  of  all  kinds,  and  the  English  left  over 
fi-om  Monday  was  cleared  at  the  full  prices  of  that  day 
se'nnight.  Foreign  remains  unaltered.-7Barley,  Beans,  and 
Peas  maintain  our  quotations. — Oats  of  all  descriptions  are 
selling  at  6d.  to  Is.  less  money. — Flour  is  in  rather  better  de- 
mand, at  improved  rate?, -In  Indian  Corn  there  has  been  very 
little  doing,  and  prices  are  nominal,  Galatz  27s.  6d, — The 
weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  fine  and  forcing,  but 
since  then  has  been  wet,  and  accompanied  in  some  districts 
with  heavy  thunder  storms.  The  trade  throughout  the  king- 
dom has  been  less  buoyant,  and  in  a  few  of  the  principal 
markets  prices  for  Wheat  have  receded  fully  Is,  per  qr. — 
Spring  corn  has  more  or  less  participated  ih  the  backward 
movement.  At  Konigsberg  and  Dantzic  the  markets  were 
much  excited,  and  irregular  prices  have  been  paid,  on  the 
whole  exceeding  the  late  advance  in  Mark-lane. 
Abeivals  this  week.. 


English 
Irish  .. 
Foreign 
ImpeetalT 
Averages. 
June    8 

—  15  

—  22 

—  29....... 

July    6. 

—  13 


S.        6. 

B.     s. 

42-46 

Red 

37—41 

46—50 

Red 

40—43 

46—52 



Red  

36-42 

36-51 

23-27 

Malting 

22—25 

15—21 

Malting 

20-23 

15—18 

18—21 

Feed    ... 

17—19 

16—20 

Feed    ... 

13—17 

15-20 

Feed    ... 

13—16 

19—21 

Foreign 

18—20 

5J.— «( 

24—26 

narrow 

24—25 

Longpod 

— 

24—34 

Egyptian 

19-21 

23—26 

Suliblfc 

24— 2S 

.'2—24 

Foreign 

21—28 

26—30 

rcUow... 

25—31) 

36—40 

31— S6 

Sforfolk 

31— 3S 

21—34 

Per  sack 

31— St 

Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  6d 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  4b 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Od  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2s  to  4s 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz., 

Is  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  2d  to  Is 

—  Cos,  per  score,  Gd  to  Is 
Radishes,  p.  12  hands,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  p.  punn,2d  to  8d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  23 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  Is  to  2d 

—  Roots,  p.  bdlB.,9dtol8 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p. 12bunch.,6dto9d 


Hay. — Smithfiei-t),  July  13, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    758  to  SOs     Clover     

Inferior  ditto €5        70      New  Clover    ... 

Rowen ...    —       —      Straw      

New  Hay       66        75 

Cumbeeland  Market,  July  IS. 

Prime  Meadow  Ray    70sto778    Inferior 

Inferior  ditto 60        60    j  New  Clover    „. 

New  Hay       50        68    j  Straw 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 
Peices. 
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40  11 
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...     70s  to  84s 

...     05        72 
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JOBBDA    EAEES, 


COAL  MARKET.— Fkidat,  July  19. 
Carp's  Hartley,  14s. ;  Wallscnd  RiddcU,  133.  9d. ;  Wallsend 
Haswcll,    16s.  6d. ;    Wallsend    Hetton,    10!5.   9d. ;     Wallscnd 
Lambton,  15s.  9d.;  iiTallsend  Tees,  16s.  3d.— Ships  at  market,  60, 


Liverpool,  Feidat,  Juet  12.— We  nad  a  firm  and  steady 
trade  in  corn  since  Tuesday,  with  a  littlo  improvement 
in  the  weather.  At  this  morning's  market  the  business  in 
Wheat  and  Flour  was  to  a  moderate  extent,  at  very  full  prices, 
holders  showing  much  confidence.  A  good  many  Data  were 
sold,  and  prices  were  Jd.  per  bushel  higher.  Barley,  Beans, 
and  Peas  sopported  late  rates.  There  were  some  buyers  of 
Indian  Corn  at  market,  who  would  have  operated  if  holders 
wotild  have  conceded  a  little  in  price,  but  tney  were  firm  for 

late  prices,   and  the  actual  business  was  only   limited. 

TtTESDAT,  JuXT  16. — The  imports  of  grain,  meal,  and  flour  this 
week  are  upon  a  moderate  scale.  The  a.tendance  at  our  Corn 
Exchange  this  morning  was  shy,  and  the  business  small. 
Wheat  was  Id.  to  2d.  per  bushel  lower  than  last  Tuesday,  but 
there  appeared  as  much  diificnlty  in  muking  purchases  as  in 
effeL-tiog  sales  at  the  decline.  No  change  in  Barley,  Beans,  or 
Peas.  Good  Oats  being  scarce,  fully  supported  late  rates. 
We  hrve  to  note  a  decline  of  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  on 
Indian  Corn.  Prices:  Wheat,  English,  red,  per  70  lbs.,  6s.  Od. 
to  es.  ed.;  white,  es.  2d.  to  6s.  8d.  Barley,  Scotch  and  Irish,  per 
CO  lbs.,  29.  9d.  to  3s.  Malt,  English,  per  qr.,  pale,  4Ss.  to  62s, 
Oats,  English  and  Scotch,  per  45  lbs.,  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  lOd.  Beans, 
English,  per  qr.,  27s,  to  31s,    Peas,  do,  do.,  36s.  to  29s. 
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NEW    EDITION  OF 

PROF.  LINDLEY'3  INTRODUCTION  TO  EOTANT. 

Receatly  published,  in  2  vole.  8vo,  with  Six  Copper-plates  and 

numerous  Wood  Engravings,  price  2is.  cloth, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 
jBy  Piofessov  LiNDLEY,  Pii.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Botany 
iii  tfniveraity  College,  tondon,  (&c.  Fourth  Edition,  witii  Cor- 
rections and  numerous  Additions, 

Extract  from  Preface. 

,  In  this  new  and  enlarged  iSdition,  tlie  Author  has  followed 
very  nearly  the  method  recommtnded  by  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor I)e  CandoUe,  than  whom  no  man  i<z  entitled  to  more 
deference,  whether  we  consider  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
in  all  that  relates  to  order  and  arrangement,  or  the  great  ex- 
perience which  a  long  and  most  suceessful  career  of  public  in- 
struction has  necessarily  given  him. 

The  Author  has  begun  with  what  is  called  Organography 
{Book  I.) ;  or  an  explanation  of  the  exact  structat  of  plants  ; 
a,  branch  of  the  subject  comprehendicig  whut  relates  either  to 
the  various  forms  of  tissue  of  which  vegetables  are  constructed 
or  to  the  external  appearance  their  e]ementary  origans  assume 
in  a  state  of  combination.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  these 
topics  should  be  well  understood,  because  they  form  the  basis 
of  ail  other  parts  of  the  science.  In  physiology,  every  function 
is  executed  through  the  agency  of  the  organs  ;  systematic 
arrangements  depend  upon  characters  arising  out  of  their  con- 
eideration  ;  and  descriptive  Botany  can  have  no  logical  pre- 
cision until  the  principles  of  Organography  are  exactly  settled, 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  most  distinijuished 
botanists,  upon  some  points  connected  with  this  subject,  so 
that  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  enter  occasionally  into 
much  detail,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  student  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  upon  which  he  is  expected 
to  rely. 

To  this  succeeds  Vegetable  Physiology  (Book  II.) ;  or  the 
Jiistory  of  the  vital  phenomena  that  have  been  observed  both 
in  plants  in  general,  and  in  particular  species,  and  aUo  in  eacli 
of  their  organs  taken  separately.  It  is  that  part  of  the  science 
which  has  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  practical  objects.  Its 
laws,  however,  are  either  unintelligible,  or  susceptible  of  no 
exact  appreciation,  without  a  previous  acquaintance  Vt-ith  the 
more  important  details  of  Organography.  Alach  of  the  subject 
is  at  present  involved  in  doubt,  and  the  accuracy  of  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  physiologists  is  inferred  rather  than  demon- 
Btrated  ;  so  that  it  has  been  found  essential  that  the  grounds  of 
the  more  popularly  received  opinions,  whether  admitted  as  true 
or  rejected  as  erroneous,  should  be  given  at  length. 

;Next  follows  Glossology  (Book  III.)  ;  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
calledj  Tehminology  ;  restricted  to  the  definition  of  the  ad- 
jective terms,  which  are  either  used  exclusively  in  Botany,  or 
which  are  employed  in  that  science  in  some  particular  and 
unusual  sense.  The  key  to  this  book,  as  also  to  the  substantive 
terms  explained  in  Organography,  will  be  found  in  a  copious 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

It  has  been  the  Author's  wish  to  bring  every  subje^'t  that  he 
lias  introduced  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  state  in  which 
it  is  found  at  the  present  day.  In  doing  so,  he  has  added  so 
very  considerable  a  quantity  of  new  matter,  especially  in  what 
relates  to  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  that  tlli  present 
Edition  may  be  considered,  in  those  respects,  a  new  work. 


Just  published,  in  demy  Svo,  pi-ice  2s,  6d. 

ORCHIDACE^  LINDENIAN^  ;  or,  Notes  upon 
a  Collection  of  Orchids  formed  in  Colombia  and  Cuba,  by 
Mr.  J.  Linden,  By  John  LiNDLisr,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S,  and  L.S., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  and  in  the 
Eoyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

"  We  assuie  our  readers  that  it  contains  a  vast  quantityof 
matter  interesting  and  useful  to  many  classes  of  persons,  and 
to  none  more  so  than  to  Pharmaceutists,  to  whom  we  strongly 
and  cordially  recommend  ir."-~rjiannaceutical  Journal. 

.PROFESSOR  LliNL»i.i^Vo  CKuOiNO.^i  iOAL  BOTANY. 

This  day  is  pubhshed,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  woodcuts, 

price  14s. 

MEDICAL  AND  CECONUMICAL  BOTANY;  or, 
An  Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  einployed  in  Medicine 
or  Domestic  (Economy. 

EXTRACT   FROM  THE   ADTHOR'S   PREFACE. 

*'  The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity 
of  plaots  61  no  linown  importance  to  man,  various  useful  spe- 
cies employed  in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of 
domestic  oeconomy.  The  principal  piirt  of  those  which  can  be 
brought  by  teachers  in  Europe  under  the  notice  of  studentB,  or 
which,  from  their  great  importance,  deserie  to  be  among  the 
earliest  subjects  of  study,  are  mentioned  in  the  following  pages, 
where  they  are  arranged  in  the  manner  proposed  in  the  '  Vege- 
TABLE  Kingdom'  of  the  author,  with  the  sequence  of  matter 
departed  from  in  a  few  iostances,  when  it  was  believed  that  thij 
convenience  of  younger  studente  would  be  consulted  by  doing 
so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to  have 
been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  poss.e3s  reason- 
ably extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all 
Botanic  Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species 
whicli  are  mentioned.  A  small  selection  was  indiEpensable  ; 
firstly,  because  a  greater  work  would  have  been  beyoud  the 
reach  of  the  majority  of  purchasers  ;  and  secondly,  because 
esperieuce  shows  us  that  those  who  have  to  study  a.  science  of 
ebservation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to  concentrate  their  atteh- 
tion,  in  the  first  instance,  UDon  a  limited  number  of  objects." 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  Structural,  Phy- 
siological, and  Medical.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Ai-tificial 
Methods  of  Claesification,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms. 
Price  125.  cloth. 

The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,,  price  5s.  .... 
This   will  complete    the    series    of   Elementary    Botanidal 
Works  by  Professor  Lindley,  of  which  **  School  Botany,"  aiid 
e*  The  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

rt^ilE  VEGETABLE" KLNGDOAl  ;  or  the  Structure, 
-S-  Classification,  and  Uses  qf  Plants ;  illustrated  upon  the 
Katural  System.  Second  Edition.  500  Illustrations.  Price 
30s.  in  cloth.  ,  , 

•^'i*  To  suit  the  convepience  of  Students  a,ud  others,  the  above 
Work  is  issued  also  in  J3  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s,  6d.  each. 
London  :  Bradbdry  and  Evans.  11.  Bouverie-street 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  93  Wood  Engravings, 
Price  Gs.  Gd., 

TLLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE,  AND   CON- 

A  FIRMATIONS  OP  SACRED  HISTORY,  from  the  Monu- 
ments of  Egypt.    By,  W.  C.  Tayloe,  LL.D. 

From  the  l^ritish  Magazine.—"  This  js  an  elegant  and  well 
■executed  little  book,, on  a  most  interesting  subject." 

From  the  Birmingham  Herald — "  A  valuable  and  indispensr 
able  accession  to  the  library  of  every,  Biblical  student." 

From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Iliirtwell  Home's  Introduction  to  t^e 
Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures. — "Nearly  3U0  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture are  more  or  less  explained  in  this  elegantly-executed 
volurne,  arid  in  a  manner  equally  curious  and  interesting." 
Price  5s.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  HISTOKY  of  the  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA.  By  John  Frost,  of  Philadelphia. 
,  ;  .  ,-,,  •,  _,  Price  7s, ,6'd.,  cUMTT 
^yHE  HISTOUY  OJ^  FRANCE,  from  tlie  Earliest 
J-  Period.  By  EmtE  be  BoNNEcnosi^.  The  ti,vo  volumes  of 
the  French  edition  comprised  in  the  one  of  the  translation. 
This  work  is  the  history  approved  ot  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education  in  France,  where  it  has  alreadypaUed  tliVdu*^  SvC 
editions.        Loudon:  D.  Bogue,  8S,  Fleet-street.  ° 
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PRINTED  ron 


TAYLOR,  WALTON,  and  MABERLY, 

BOOESELLERS  AND  PDELISHEES  TO  UNIVERSITY   COEEEQE, 

28,  UPPER  GOWER-STREET,  and  27,  IVT  LANE, 
PATERNOSTER  EOW,  LONDON. 


D  Ail  LEY'S 


FOE  THE    USE    OF 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE   STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND  MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Ele- 
mentary Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public 
and  private  schools  ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been 
neglected,  or  whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early 
life  to  such  studies  ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little 
works  will  be  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas  as  possible  ;  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  inind  and  brief  for  the  memory, 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their 
simplest  but  to  their  shortest  form. 


A  New  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  noio  readijj 

A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin- 
ciples. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B.' 
Price  4s;  Gd,,  cloth. 


IL 
New  Edition  (just  published), 

COMPANION 

TO   THE 

POPULAR     GEOMETRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
illustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  with  numerous  Cuts. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B, 

Price  4s.  Gd.,  cloth. 


III. 

Third  Edition, 

A    SYSTEM 

OP 

POPULAR    ALGEBllA; 

WITH 

M.    Ssctlou    ok    ^^OTO'S.TZbliS    Anil 

Bt  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Pi-ice  ii.  dd. 

"For  Students  Tvho  only  seek  tliis  limited  knowledge  of  these 

sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read 

with  more  advantage  than  '  Darley*s  Popular  Geoinetry  an 

Algebra,'"— XiSrai-j/  of  Useful Ktwwledge,  ariMe  "Mchanks." 


_      ly. 

SeGonB  Edition, 

A    SYSTEM 


POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Sotli    Plane    and    Spherical. 

With  POPUtAR  TREATISES   on  LOGARITHJtS,  and  the 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  3s.  Bd.,  dlott. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

TTiTH  Engkavings.— 12mo,  5s.,  cloth  lettered. 
"  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed 
in  a  most  -nitming  and  unassumin'g  manner  in  this  delightful 
little  volume,  which  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than  the 
eitent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste  and 
talents  of  its  projector  and  editor,  Mr.  Darley."— ^KJt. 


T^EANE^S    WARRANTED    GARDEN    TOOL^S^^ 

-'*->'  Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardeninjr  mirsuits 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Storlrn?' 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chau's.  waiuea 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Koolts 

Bills 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boses 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaft'  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging  Irons  and 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
„  Stands  in  Wires 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

GalvanicBordersand 
Plant  Protectors 

Garden  Chairs  and 
beats 
„    Loops 
Rollers 


Garden  Scrapers 

Grape  Gatherers  and 
Scissors 

Gravel  Rakes  and 
,  .Sieves 

Greenhouse  Doors 
and  Frames 

Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 

Hay  Knives 

Hoes  of  every  pattern 

Horticultural  Ham- 
mers and  Hatchets 

Hotbed  Handles 

Ladies'  Set  of  Tools 

Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  por- 
celain, &c. 

Lines  and  Reels 

Marking  Ink 

Mattocks 

Menographa 

Metallic  Wire 

Milton  Hatchets 

Mole  Traps 

Mowing  Machine 


Pick  Axes 
Potato  Forks 
Pruning  Bills 

„    Knives,  various 

„     Saws 

,,    Scissors 

,,    Shears     [riety, 
Ralies   in  great   va- 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  various 
?iickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wail  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed  Extractors  and 

Hooks 
Wheelbarrows 
Youths'  Set  of  Tools 


,,     ^^u'i«i3  Youths' Set  of  Tool 

G.  and  J.  Deane  are  Sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kmgdom.— Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  16,  King  William-st ,  London-bridge, 


r^2^  ^         17  VANS     AND      BROWN'S      THOi- 

J^!'^^:^  -^-^  ROUGH  ENGLISH  PASSENGER 
■ 'l^^fc  ^^.  AGENCY  and  Office  of  the  Potters'  Emi- 
ift'^^^'^A^  gration  Society,  119,  Waterloo-road,  nearly 
".fe^lfe^  opposite  the  Clarence  Dock- gate,  Liverpool. 
si^^^^t.^  The  ships  of  the  subscribers  depart  every 
'^^fe^^^^  week,  and  passage  might  be  arranged  to  any 
-=5a£5i^^sa^.= > — ^  pgj,(.  pf  (.jjg  American  Contioent,  Provisions 
in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

%*  The  6th  of  every  month  is  set  hpart  for  English  passengers* 
One  pound  per  head  deposit-money  should  be  forwarded  to 
secure  berths.  Prospectuses  of  the  Potters's  Emigration  So- 
ciety might  be  obtained  ou  application. 

119,  Waterloo-road,  Liverpool 

TO  EMIGRANTS  BOUND  FOR  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Messrs.  Evans  and  Brown  beg  to  state  that  they  will  have  a 
fine  first.class  ship  on  the  berth  for  NEW  ORLEANS  for  the 
lat  of  SepLember.  For  a  select  and  cheap  passage  parties 
should  iu  their  names  and  ages,  witbouc  deposit  money,  ag 
eajly  as  possible. —Address,  119,  Waterloo-road,  Liverpool 
Also : — 

TO  EMIGRANTS  BOUND  FOR  QUEBEC. 

Messrs.  Evans  and  Bkown  also  beg  to  state,  that  they  will 
have  a  fast-sailing,  first-class  ship  on  the  berth  for  QUEBEC, 
onthelithof  August.  Parties  desiring  ,  a  che.ip  and  select 
passage,  should  forward  their  names  and  ages,  without  depo- 
sits, as  early  as  possible.     Address  as  above. 

Just  Published,  price  Is.  Gd.,  ffee  by  post  Is.  lOd. 

J    ABELS     FOR     THE      HERBARIUM:, 

-^— ^  consisting  op  the  names  of  the 

Glasses,  Alliances,  Orders,  and  Sub-Orders 

of 

PROFESSOR      LINDLEY'S     VEGETABLE 

KINGDOM, 

So  printed,  in  large  type,  that  they  can  be  ciit  out  and  pasted 

into  The  Heebaeiuit. 

Price  3d.,  or  5s.  for  25  copies  fof  distribution  amongst  C6tt$^^ 
Tenantry,  delivered  anywhere  in  London,  on  a  Po5t-offica 
order  being  sent  to  the  Publisher,  James  Matthews;  at  the 
Office  of  the  Oa7-d€ners*  Chronicle. 

rpHE  COTTAGERS*  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN 
-^  OPERATIONS. 

By  Joseph  Paxton,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devba- 
shire,  4!sb.  &c. 

Gilias 

Gooseberries 

Grafting. 

Green  fly . 

Heartsease 

Herbs 

Herbaceous  Peren- 
nials 

Heliotrope 

HoUyhocks 

Honeysuckle 

Horse-radish 

Hyacinths 

Hydrangeas 

Hyssop 

lodian  Cress 

Iris 

Kidney  Beans 

Laveuder 

Layering 

Leeks  - 

Leptosiphons 

Lettuce 

Lobelias 

London  Pride 

Lychnis,  Double 

Marigold 

Marjoram 

Manures 

Marvel  of  Peru 

Mesembi'janthe- 
mums 

Mignonette 

Mint 

Mustard 

Narcissus 

Nemophilas 

(Enothera  bifrons 

Onions 

Peeonies 

Parsnip 

Pdrsley 

Peaches 

Pea-haulm 

Fears 

Peas 

Pelargoniums 

Perennials 

Persian  Iris 

Petunias 

Phlox 

Pigs 

Pinks 

Planting 


African  Lilies 

Agapanthus 

Anemones 

Annual^ 

Apples 

Apricot 

Auriculas 

Beans 

Beet, 

Biennials 

Black  t\j-  ,__  , 

Books  for  C6ttagers 

Borage 

Borecole 

Box  edgings 

Broccoli 

Brussels  sprouts 

Budding 

Bulbs 

Cabbage 

Cactus 

Calceolarias 

Californian  Annuals 

Campanulas 

Carnations 

CaiTots 

Cauliflowers 

Celery 

Cherries 

China  Asters 

China  Roses 

Chrysanthemums, 
Chinese 

Chives 

Clarkias 

Clematis 

CoUinsias 

Coleworts 

Cress 

Creeper^ 

Crocus 

Crown  Imperials 

Cucumbers 

Cultivation  of  Flow- 
ers in  Windows 

Currants 

Dahlias      Daisies 

Dog's-tooth  Violets 

Exhibitions,       pre- 
paring articles  for 

Ferns,  as  protection 

Fruit 

Fuchsias   . 

Gentianella 


Plums 

Polyanthus 

Potatoes 

Privet 

Pruning 

Pi!opagate  by  cut- 
tings 

Pyracaiitlla 

Radishes    .j 

Ranunculjls 

Raspberries 

Rhubarb 

Rockets 

Roses 

Rue 

Rustic  va^es 

Sage 

Salvias 

Savoys 

Saxifrage- 

Scarlet,  Runner 

.  Beans 

Seeds 

Sea  Daisy  or  Tlirift 

Seakale 

Select  Flowers 

Select    Vegetables 
and  Fruit 

Snails  and  Slugs 

Snowdrops 

Spinach 

Spruce  Fir 

Spur  pruuiQff 

Stocks 

Strau'bei'ries 

Sum.mer  Savory 

Sweet  Williams 

Thorn  Hedges 

Thyme 

Tigridia  Pavouia 

Transplanting 

Tree  lifting 

Tulips 

Turnips 

Vegetable  Cookerjr 

Venus's    Looldn;^- 
Glass 

Verbenas 

Vines 

Virginian  Stocks 

Wallflowers 

Willows 
Zinnias 


London:  J.  Matthews,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Strand. 
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CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM*NEILL  AND  Co.,  of  Lamb  s-buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  rnw  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  FarmBuUdings,  Sheddinfr,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
Durooses,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost.  _      ,  .     ^  , 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
•which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silvee  Medal 
Fbizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Hee  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 

HONOOBABLE  BOABD  OF  OEDNANCE, 
HONOUBABLE  EAST  InDLA  COMPANY, 

honoueable  commtssionees  of  costoms, 
Hee  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gaedens,  Regent's  Paee, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut. 
land.  Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Agkicultiteal  Society's  House,  Hauover- 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  ^eat  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Peice  One  Penny  Pee  Square  Foot. 

*,*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  TestimoniaU 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

^"  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's -buildings,    Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Esq., 
R.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note.— Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 


SCIENTIFIC  ACADEMY  and  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Kenuington,  near  London,  July  20,  1851. 

MESSRS.  NESBIT  take  the  liberty  of  directing  the 
attention  of  Parents  to  the  advantages  offered  by  their 
Establishment,  in  the  education  of  youth  intended  for  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  or  Agriculture.  Though  the  power,  influence, 
and  wealth  of  England,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
proper  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  working  of  her 
minerals  and  soils  ;  yet,  in  the  education  of  her  youth.  Science 
has  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  a  young  man,  who,  in  addition  to  the  common 
education,  possesses  a  sound  knowledge  of  Analytical  Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  will  be  the  best 
prepared  to  engage  with  success  in  any  technical  branch  of 
business  for  which  he  may  be  designed. 

In  their  system  of  instruction,  Messrs.  Nesbit  give  a  pro- 
minent position  to  the  physical  sciences ;  and  experience  has 
proved  that  instead  of  retarding  the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary 
studies,  they  materially  assist  in  their  acquirement. 

The  pupils  have  repeatedly  been  examined  by  some  of  the 
first  Professors  in  the  Metropolis,  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves highly  gratified  with  their  general  knowledge,  and  with 
their  attainments  in  physical  science. 

Terms  and  other  particulars  may  be  known  on  application, 

38,  Kenning ton.lane,  London. 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing, &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs,  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr,  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Stirveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Long- 
mam  and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


CARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTI  -  CORROSION 
PAINT,  especially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
GoTemments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  most  public  bodies,  and  by  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Clergy,  for  out-door  work  at  their  country  seats, 
The  Anti- Corrosion  is  particularly  recommended  as  the  most 
durable  out-door  Paint  ever  invented,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  description  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
&c.,  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwards 
of  60  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  500  and  600)  testi- 
monials in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  the  rank  and  station  in 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitheri»  brought  before  the 
public  notice. 

Lists  of  Colours  and  Prices,  together  with  a  Copy  of  the  Testi- 
monials, wUl  be  sent  on  application  to  Waltee  Caeson,  No.  9, 
Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange. 

No  Agents..— All  orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
sent  direct. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.— 
Id.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


ealvaiu 
ised. 

Japanned 
Iron. 

7d.  per  yd, 
12       ,, 

8d,per  yd. 
6i      » 
9        >• 

8       „ 
10       „ 

14        .. 

t       " 

u   ;; 

2-inch'mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide 

,,      strong  „ 

„      extra  strong  „ 

„      light  „ 

„      strong  „ 

„      extra  strong,, 
All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.    Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  forpheasantries,  3d, 
per  square  foot.    Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Nonvich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
boioagh,  Hull,  or  Newcastle, 


YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
Open  to  the  United-  Kingdom.  Meeting  at  Thirsk, 
August  8,  1850.  Entry  closes  21th  July.— Prize  Sheets,  Forms 
of  Entry,'&c.,  may  be  had  gratis  of  M.  M.  Milbueh,  Secretary, 
Ihirak,  Yorkshire. ^__^^ 


FOR 


WATERING    GARDENS,    BREWERS'    USE,     &c. 
FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying  Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Watee- 
PEOOF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  Uke 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  ner  foot : 

Size.    I  ^  in.  I  ^  in.     J  in.     1  in.    l^in.  i  2  in.  j  2iin.    3  in. 


1  ply  ...  05.  5d.  Os.  6d 

2  ply  ...  0    8      0    9 
3ply  ...|0  11     |l    0 


\8d.  OslOd.  Is.  Od.  Is.  2d.  Is. 4d.  Is.  6d. 
10      12      15      18      2     0      23 
1     3      1     6      I  10      2    2     |3    9      3    3 
"N.B.    Vulcanised  India-Rubber    Garden   Hose   fitted    with 
roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road, 
London,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Graceehurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
4fcc.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  anv  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


IRON    AND    WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS    PERRY     AND     SONS, 
252,  OXFORD-STREET  (neae  HYDE  PARK), 
And  Highfields  Foundry  and    Wrought-iron   Works,  Bilston, 

Stafl"ord3hire,  Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 
Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  &c. ; 
Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 
Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing; 
Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 
And  Government  Contractors- 
The  works  of  Messrs.  Peeby  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  first  iron  district,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.    The  show- 
rooms contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 
and  Wire-work,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.     An  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensions  and  prices,  sent  on 
application,  post-free. 


G LENNY'S      HAND  -  BOOK     of      PRACTICAL 
GARDENING,  Parti.    Price  l5. 
GLENNT'S  HAND-BOOK  to  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
den, Part  I.    Price  Is.     Complete,  7a.  6d. 

GLENNY*S  HAND-BOOK  to  the  Flower  Garden  and  Green- 
house,  Part  XII.     Price  8d.     Complete,  5s.  6d. 

GLENNY'S  CATECHISM  of  GARDENING.    Price  9d. 
GLENNT'S  PROPERTIES  of  FLOWERS.    Price  Is. 
C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street,  Strand ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


In  Weekly  Numbers,  Price  2d.,  Stamped  3d.,  Monthly  Parts 
(Five  Numbers),  lid., 

THE    COTTAGE    GARDENER;    or,    A   PRAC- 
TICAL GUIDE  IN  EVERT  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOR- 
TICULTURE, AND  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMT. 

Conducted  by  George  W,  Johnson,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
"Gardener's  Almanack,"  "Modem  Gardener's  Dictionary," 
&c. ;  and  assisted  by  a  staS"  of  able  Contributors. 

In  Weekly  Numbers,  Gd. ;  Monthly  Parts,  2s.  Gd. 

THE   MAGAZINE   OF    BOTANY,  HORTICUL- 
TURE, FLORICULTURE.  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 
Conducted  by  T.  Mooee,  F.B.S.,  and  W.  P.  Atees,  C.M.H.S.  ; 
Botany  :  A.  Henfeet,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.    The  Literary  Depart- 
ment contributed  by  the  best  Practical  Gardeners  in  the  Country. 
Five    Coloured   Plates,   and   from  Twelve    to  Twenty  Wood 

Engravings,  Monthly. 
London  :  Wal  S.  Oee  and  Co.,  2,  Amen-corner,  Patemoster-row. 


NEW  WORKS. 
1. 

THE  VICTORIA  [REGIA,  beautifully  illustrated 
with  Four  Plates  by  Mr.  Fitch,  from  the  specimens  now 
in  flower  at  Syon  House  and  Kew  Gardens.  The  descriptions 
by  Sir  W.  J.  Hookee,  F.R.S.    Large  imperial  folio,  21s, 

iPreparitig  for  I'uhlicaiwn. 

THE  TOURIST'S  FLORA.    A' Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  the  British  Islands, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Italian  Islands. 
By  Joseph  Woods,  F.A.S.,  F.L.S.,  and  F.G.S.    8vo,  18s, 
London :  Reeve  and  Benham,  5,  Henrietta-st.,Covent-garden. 


PAUL'S  WORKS  ON  THE  ROSE.— 
I.  THE  ROSE  GARDEN ;  containing  the  History  and 
Culture  of  the  Rose,  with  15  highly-finished  coloured  Plates. 
Price  IE.  lis.  6d. 

II.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  ROSES 
IN  POTS,    Second  Edition.    Price  Is.  6d. 

III.  MORNING    RAMBLES    IN    THE    ROSE    GARDENS 
OF  HERTFORDSHIRE.    Price  Is. 

London  :  W.  and  T.  Pipee,  23,  Paternoster-row. 


NEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— The  best,  cheapest,  and 
largest  Newspaper  in  the  Worid.— LLOTD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  60  large  columns  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  alJ  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, postage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  Llotd, 
12,  Sal^bury-square,  LondoD,  andrecelveonecopyas  a  sample. 


BREXTFORD. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  MARKET- 
GARDENERS,  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  ENGAGED  IN 
PLANTING. 

MESSRS.     PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS     are 
favoured  with  instructions  to  submit  to  an  unreserved 
Sale,  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Brentford  Nursery,  Middle^ 
sex,  about  the  second  week  in  October  (by  order  of  the  executors 
ofthelateMr.  J.  Ronalds),  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERT 
STOCK,  riding  over  about  30  acres,  consisting  of  a  large  and 
rich  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Maiden,  Trained  and 
Untrained  Fruit  trees,  of  every  description  ;  Ornamental  trees. 
Deciduous     and    American     Shrubs ;    fine    Evergreens,    &Co 
Further  particulars  in  future  advertisements. 
American  Nursery,  Leytjnstone,  July,  1S50. 
ESSEX.— TO  NURSERYMEN,   HORTICULTURISTS, 
FLORISTS,  AND  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  the  singu- 
larly desirable  Estate  known  as  GLAZENWOOD,  for 
many  years  occupied  by  Mr.CuETis,  and  situate  near  to  the  towns; 
of  Braintree  and  Coggeshall,  and  within  21  miles  of  a  Railway 
Station.  It  comprises  a  Villa  Residence,  a  commodious  Mes- 
suage, large  Conservatory,  Counting-house,  Barn,  Fruit. rooms^ 
Stable,  and  other  convenient  Buildings,  with  abou*-  45  acrea 
of  superior  Land,  of  which  10  acres,  or  thereabouts,  form  the 
celebrated  Am-ericaa  Gardens,  and  Nursery  Grounds;  the  re- 
maiader  is  chiefly  planted  with  the  choicest  Fruit-trees  ;  and 
the  whole  abounds  with  choice  Stock  in  every  variety,  for  which 
these  grounds  have  for  so  uiany  years  been  so  justly  celebrated, 
— For  rent  and  other  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Beadmoni- 
and  Thompson,  19,  Lincoln's-inn-Fields,  London  ;  or  to  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Sons,  Land  Agents  and  Auctioneers,  Stratford  St, 
Mary,  Suffolk. 

^"^0  BE  LET, at  moderate  rents,  in  Carmarthenshire, 
J-  two  genteel  Residences— Dyffiyn  House,  with  three  acres 
of  Grass  Land,  and  Careg  Cenen,  with  from  300  to  500  acres  of 
Arable  and  Grass  Land,  if  required.  Both  places  are  within  a 
drive  of  Swansea,  to  which  the  South  Wales  Railway  is  now 
open.  For  particulars,  vrith  a  lithograph  of  Dyflfryn  House 
apply  to  T.  W.  Lawfobd,  Tlrydail,  Llandilo ;  or  Messrs.  Row 
LAND,  Hacon,  and  Rowland,  38,  Threadneedle-street,  London 


FARM  ON  THE  LINCOLNSHIRE   WOLDS. 

TO  BE  LET,  and  entered  upon  at  Lady- day  next^ 
at  South  Thoresby,  near  Alford,  a  good  FARM-HOUSB 
and  Offices,  with  300  Acres  of  Land,  for  the  last  18  years  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  John  Hickson,  deceased  ;  together  with 
about  14  Acres  more  adjoining.  Lime  of  superior  quality  can 
be  had  from  an  extensive  kiln  on  the  spot.  The  Rail  station 
is  about  one  mile  distant. — For  particulars,  and  to  view  this 
very  desirable  Farm,  apply  to  Thomas  Keal,  Thoresby, 
READINGS  ofPOETRY,  OLD  AND  NEW,  BT  MISS  MITFORD. 

THE  LADIES'  COMPANION, for  July  20,  contains., 
in  addition  to  the  above  : — The  Story  of  a  Bouquet.  By 
Paul  Bell. — Words  for  Music,  No.  II. — Legends  of  Life.  By 
Mrs.  T.  K.  Hervey. — Mademoiselle  Rachel. — Review. — On  the 
Appreciation  of  Truth  in  Art. — Hair  Work,  Second  Article. — 
Amusements.  —  Parlour- Window  Talk,  &c.  &c.,  with  Illus- 
trations. 
Published  Weekly,  price  3d.,  stamped  id.,  and  in  Monthly 
Parts.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  are  now  ready. 
Office,  11,  Bouverie-street,  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen- 

HE  LONDON  and  WESTiMINSTER  BANK  issues 
CIRCULAR  NOTES  for  101.  each  for  the  use  of  fravellers 
and  residents  on  the  Continent.  These  Notes  are  payable  at 
every  important  place  in  Europe,  and  thus  enable  a  traveller  ta 
vary  his  route  without  inconvenience  ;  no  expense  is  incurred, 
and  when  cashed  no  charge  is  made  for  commission.  They 
may  be  obtained  at  the  head  office  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  in  Lothbury ;  or  at  its  branches,  viz.,  1,  St. 
James's-square  ;  214,  High  Holbom  ;  3,  Welling  ton -street, 
Borough ;  87,  High-street,  Whitechapel ;  and  4,  Stratford- 
place,  Oxford-street.  J.  W.  Gilbart,  General  Manager. 


BEAUTIFUL  BOUQUETS  OF  FLOWERS 
may  be  preserved  perfectly  Fresh  and  Blooming,  for^ 
several  days,  in  GLASSES  adapted  for  Gentlemen's  button- 
holes, any  part  of  a  Lady's  dress,  the  Hand,  or  for^plaiting  into 
the  Hair ;  and  are  forwarded,  post  free,  to  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  in  a  box  containing  one  dozen,  assorted,  on  receipt 
of  postage  stamps,  value  2s.  6d.,  by  Jackson  and  TownsoNj, 
89,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London. 


CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT.  —  NOTICE  i is 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  TERMS  of  PURCHASE' 
under  which  LAND  may  be  BOUGHT  in  the  Canterbury  Set- 
tlement, with  the  privileges  secured  to  the  first  body  of  Colo- 
nists, on  or  before  the  29th  of  August,  the  day  on  which  the 
first  Four  Ships,  chartered  by  the  Association,  vrill  sail  from 
the  East  India  Docks,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

H.  F.  Alston,  Secretary, 
Canterbury  Association,  20,  Cockspor- street, 

July  20, 1850.  


TNTERESTING  FACT.— The  following  singular  and- 
J-  authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  human  hair  is  worthy 
of  observation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  article  of' 
high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  century.  "  Mr. 
A.  Hermann,  of  Queen-street,  Soho,  had  been  quite  bald  for 
some  time  past,  and  had  tried  various  preparations  for  the 
recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  beneficial  result.  He  was 
then  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  '  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil,^ 
and  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  months,  he,  much  to 
his  gratification,  had  his  hair  quite  restored,  and  now  possesses 
a  beautiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  speaks  too  strongly  for 
itself  to  require  comment." — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL.— The  unprecedented  success- 
of  this  discovery  in  restoring,  preserving,  and  beautifying  the 
Human  Hair,  is  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  com- 
ment. For  Children  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming^ 
the  basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair,  and  rendering  the  use  of 
the  fine-comb  unnecessary.  Price  3s.  6d. — 7s.— Family  Bottles 
(equal  to  4  small),  lOs.  Gd.,  and  double  that  size,  21s.  per  bottle* 

**•  Each  bottle  of  the  genuine  article  has  the  words  ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR  OIL  engraved  in  two  lines  on  the 
Wrapper;  and  on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper  nearly  1500  times,, 
containing  29,028  letters. 

Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London; 
and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


X 


CHEAP  EXCURSIONS  TO  WINDSOR  ANI> 
BACK  FOR  2s.,  intermediate  stations  in  proportion. — 
GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— A  train  from  Paddington 
every  Sunday  morning  at  9.45  a.m.,  returning  from  Windsor  at 
8  P.M. ;  On  Mondays  a  train  from  Paddington  at  10.45,  re- 
turning at  8.  To  Slough  or  Windsor  and  back,  2s.,  3s.,  and 
4s.  ■  to  West  Drayton  and  back,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  and  3s. ;  to  Hau- 
weU  or  Southall  and  back,  9d.,  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  ;  to  Ealing  and 
back  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.  From  intermediate  stations  to- 
Slough  or  Windsor  and  back.  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  and  3s.  The  third 
class  are  open  carriages.  A  compartment  of  a  first  or  second 
class  carriage,  or  a  saloon  carriage,  will  be  reserved  for  parties 
on  due  notice  previously  given  to  the  superintendent, 


PrUited  by  William  Bbadbubt,  of  No.  13,  Upper  ■Wobam-place,  is  tha 
PariBbof  St.  Pancras,  and  Frzdbbics  Mullbtt  EvAlf8,of  No.  7>  Ctuuch- 
row  Stoke  Newioiftou,  both  in  the  Coanty  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their 
office  in  Lombard- street,  in  the  Precinct  of  White£^ial^  in  the  City  of 
London ;  and  published  by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-street,  la  the 
pariah  of  St.  Paul's,  Coven t-Rarden,  in  the  aaid  county,  where  all  Adver* 
tiiementa  and  CommuDlc&tious  are  to  be  ASDaBSBflD  TO  thb  Edixciw* 
Saxdxsat,  Joxt  20.  IKO. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  27. 


[Price  6c?. 

TO  THE  AD.VURKK6  OF  THAT    SfLfcWUlU 

AUTUMNAL  FLOWER, 

THE     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Y QUELL  AND  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  from  their  extensive  and  very  select  collection  of 
the  above,  comprisiog  all  the  new  and  fine  continental  varieties^ 
at  the  following  prices  : 

50  best  new  sorts 25s. 

i'5        ditto  15s. 

13        ditto 9s. 

Well  established  in  small  pota/or  by  post  free. 

NEW  DWARF  CHINESE   OR*  LILLIPUTIENNE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This  new  and  beautiful  class  are  well  deserving  tlie  attention 
of  cultivators  from  their  exceeding  dwarf  habit  (not  attaining 
more  than  1  foot  in  height).  The  profusion  of  tlowera  with, 
which  tliey  are  covered,  as  well  as  the  great  variety  and  dis- 
tinctness of  colour,  will  reader  them  general  favourites.  Strong 
plants  for  autumn  blooming  are  now  ready  for  sending  out  at 
the  following  prices  : 
9  fine  vjirieties  sent  out  last  year  (for  the  first  time)  for  Qs.Odi, 
13  do.  raised  by  M.  Leboia  (and  sent  out  for 

the  first  time  this  season),  for 30    0- 

One  sent  over  to  the  Trade  when  two  are  ordered. 

The  latter  are  figured  in  the  last  December  Number  of  the 
"Annales  de  la  Societe  d'Agriculture  ct  de  Botanique  de 
Gand,"  and  are  perfect  gems,  engravings  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  YoDELL  and  Co.'s  Nursery, 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. Printed  directions  of  their  successiul  aud  easy  method 
of  cultivating?  the  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition,  &c.,  will  be 
forwarded  with  all  orders. 

ANEMONE  SEED, 
Saved  from  selected  sorts,  ia  now  being  harvested  by  Youell 
and  Co.  in  the  finest  condition,  and  can  be  forwarded,  per  post 
free,  at  25.  Gd.  and  5s.  per  pncket,  sufficient  to  sow  a  bed  of  12 
and  24  yards.  If  sown  at  the  present  time  it  will  afford  a  fine 
display  through  the  autumn  aud  winter  mouths. 
Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 

HOYLE'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  FOR  1850. 

CHARLES  TURNELl  will  send  out,  early  ia  the 
Autumn,  strong  established  piants  of  the  following  distinct 
varieties  raised  by  G,  VV.  Hoyle,  Esq.  i^jax  gained  the  il.  and 
Ocellatum  the  3t.  prizes  at  the  Great  Seedling  Pelargonium 
Show,  Surrey  Gardens,  in  June  las?,  being  two  of  the  four 
prizes  avearded  on  that  occasion.  Early  orders  will  ensure 
first  selection. 

AJAS. — A  noble  dark  variety,  smooth,  and  of  fine  substance, 
lower  petals  rosy  purple,  top  petals  very  dark  purple,  with  e^veu 
narrow  margin  of  vivid  crimson  ;  very  free  bloomer;  has  b^een 
justly  styled  '■  The  leading  flower  of  the  season."  Price  U.lls.  6d, 

OCELLATUM. — A  great  novelty,  lower  petals  bright  pink, 
with  a  distinct  and  constant  spot  of  deep  crimson  ;  top  petals 
deep  crimson  spjf,  shaded  off  with  bright  rose,  whiie  eye,  free 
bloomer,  and  good  grower.    Price  12.  lis.  6d. 

MAY  QUEEN. —  A  large,  distinct,  and  pleasing  variety. 
Orange-rose  top  petals,  crimson  blotch,  shaded  'ff  with  orange, 
the  five  petals  have  a  delicate  margin  of  pale  pink  ;  lower 
petals  vivid  rose  ;  large  well  defined  wliite  eye,  very  free 
bloomer,  will  be  a  great  favouriie  on  the  home  stage.  Price 
U,  lis.  (id. 

NECTAR  CUP.— Rose,  top  petals  rich  orange-rose,  with 
narrow  pink  margin,  clear  white  eye,  fine  substance,  good 
habit.    Price  U.  Is. 

FLAVIA. — Orange-scarlet,  the  brightest  in  this  class  that 
has  been  offered,  and  makes  a  fine  display  on  the  stage,  rather 
crumpled  on  the  edge,  and  lower  petals  too  long.    Price  If.  Is, 

GENERALISSIMO.  — Large  and  very  attractive ;  lower  pe- 
tals salmon,  with  spots  of  a  deeper  colour,  white  centre ;  top 
petals  very  dark,  rich,  and  velvety,  shaded  with  lively  orange, 
occasionally  crumpled  on  the  edge.     Price  U.  Is. 

RUBIOLA,— Fine  crimson  scarlet  of  beautiful  texture,  dark 
spot  on  the  top  petals,  rather  deficient  in  breadth  of  petals. 
Price  II.  Is. 

CORINNE.— Light  purple,  very  smooth  and  free  bloomer, 
dark  top  petals.     Price  15s. 

ISIS.— A  neat  smooth  flower,  of  good  quality,  very  free 
bloomer,  rose  with  white  eye,  and  dark  blotch  on  top  petals. 
Price  15s. 

CARDINAL,— Fine  rich  orange  crimson,  black  blotch  on  top 
petals,  very  smooth,  not  a  strong  grower.     Price  15s. 

HEARTSEASE.— Scarlet  rose,  large  fine  shape  and  sub- 
stance; but  being  inconstant,  purchasers  of  the  above  will  have 
a  plant  without  charge. 

Pi  ice  81.  lOs.  for  the  set. 

Royal  Nursery,  S^ongh. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,    HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,   &c. 

BAMD  c^GLASStS  ^^^^  F^NS  ^^^^^    C10BE3 

PASTRY   PINS 


PBeruATiNcaBEt 

TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2^^.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from, 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  2-t  inches  diameter,  fi  om  23.  to  5s.  each.  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  mch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d. 
each.  Wasp  Traps.— Lists  may  bo  had,  on  application  at  the 
"Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-atreet  Without,  same  6lde  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 
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THIRSK  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION.  Open  to  all  England.  Under  the  distin- 
guished patronage  of  the  following  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Patronesses. 


The  Duchess  of  Leeds 
The  Lady  Frankland  Russell 
The  Countess  of  Zetland 
The  Countess  of  Tyrconnell 
The  Lady  Feversham 
The  Lady  Greenock 
The  Lady  Gallway 
Mrs«  Bayntun 


Mrs.  Crorapton,  Sionhill 
Mrs.  Duncombe,  Sigston 
Mrs,  Lumley  Hodgson,  Iligh- 

thorne 
Mrs.  Hutton 

Mrs.  Lawson,  Aldborough 
Mrs.  J.  Maister 
Miss  Meynell. 


President. 
His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Yore, 


The  Duke  of  Leeds 
The  Earl  of  Zetland 
The  Earl  of  Tyrconnell 
The  Lord  Feversham 
The  Lord  Greenock 
Sir  W.  P.  Gallway,  Bart. 
J.  S.  Crompton,  Esq. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Duncombe 


TicE  Presidents. 

Andrew  Lawson,  Esq. 

Lieut,  General  Maister 

Thos.  Meynell,  Esq. 

R.  D.  O.'sley,  Esq. 

W.  Wilberforce,  Esq. 

Geo.  Hudson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

T.  II.  Horsfall,  Esq. 

Jno.  Hutton,  Esq.,  Sowber  Hill 

The  above  will  be  held  at  Thirsk,  in  the  county  of  York,  on 
the  7th  and  8th  days  of  August  next,  being  the  days  of  the 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society's  Meeting,  when  prizes  not  ex- 
ceeding 501.  will  be  offered  for  Flowers,  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Cottage  Garden  Produce,  &;c.  Schedules  and  further  infor- 
mation may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary's  Office, 
Thirsk.^N.  B.  All  articles  admitted  for  exhibition  free  of  charge. 

Thirsk,  July  27.  Robert  Hice,  Secretary. 

TO  THE  LOVERS  OP  FERNS. 

WILLIAM  MASTERS,  Exotic  Nursery,  Canter- 
bury, has  to  offer  a  fine  Collection  of  well-grown  Plants 
of  this  interesting  family,  at  42s.  per  dozen,  where  the  selection 
iS  left  to  himself.— Canterbury,  July  27. 


NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY— MYATT'S 
"  SURPRISE."— This  is  a  variety  raised  from  the  British 
Queen,  which  it  resembles,  though  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and 
a  very  free  bearer,  producing  a  greater  abundance  of  those 
large  angular-shaped  Strawberries  than  any  other  variety,  and 
finishing  off  the  last  fruit  of  a  good  size.  Strong  plants  will  be 
ready  ihe  beginning  of  August,  price  50s.  per  100. 
Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  July  27, 


CONIFERS,  CONIFERS,  CONIFERiB  ! 
MILFORD  NURSERY,  NEAR  GODALMING,   SURREY. 

WILLIAM  YOUNG  begs  the  attention  of  Noble- 
men, Gentlemen,  and  Planters  in  general  to  inspect  his 
extensive  collection  of  CONIFEROUS  PLANTS,  consisting  of 
Araucarias,  Deodaras,  Douglasii,  and  all  the  leading  kinds, 
from  1  foot  to  10  and  15  feet  high,  with  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
bearing  perfect  cones.  Likewise  to  the  admirers  of  Yuccas, 
having  now  in  flower  and  in  full  bloom,  Yucca  gloriosa,  accu- 
minata,  glauca,  recurva,  &c.,  throwing  flower  stems  10  feet 
high,  with  from  300  to  500  flowers  on  each  as  large  as  a  good 
sized  Tulip.  , 

Milford  Nursery  is  one  square  piece  of  ground,  about  30 
acres,  on  a  particular  dry  and  healthy  soil,  filled  with  the  most 
choice  kinds  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Forest  Trees 
of  [every  description  ;  Ash,  Birch,  Chestnut,  Hazel,  Willow  ; 
Scotch,  Larch,  Silver,  and  Spruce  Firs;  and  other  hardy  Forest 
Trees,  being  planted  for  sale  by  the  100,000,  whence  they 
transplant  equal  to,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  nursery  in 
Ungland. 

Milford  Nursery  is  two  miles  from  the  Godalming  Station  of 
the  South-Western  Railway,  where  conveyances  are  always  in 
attendance. 


SEEDLING  PELARGONIUM— "PRINCE  ARTHUR." 

APONTEY  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  send  out, 
•  on  Monday,  the  14th  October,  at  1  guinea  each,  or  four 
Elants  for  3  guineas,  his  seedling  Pelargonium,  for  which  the 
ighest  prize,  the  Silver  Medal,  was  awarded  at  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
16th  May  ;  also  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  at  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Exhibition,  on  the  24th  May,  and  a  certificate  of 
merit  at  Torquay  Exhibition  on  the  6th  June. 

The  Splendid  Pelargonium  is  thus  described  in  the  "Flori- 
ciiltural  Cabinet,"  July  :—**  Upper  petals  large,  dark  clouded 
blotch  shaded  oft' to  flesh  colour,  lower  ones  flesh  colour,  centre 
white  ;  petals  of  firm  substance." 

Mr.  Glenny's  opinion  of  its  habits  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
white  throat,  which  he  affirms  is  "purer  than  that  of  any  one 
of  the  present  varieties,"  has  been  given  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man, weekly  garden  newspaper.— July  27, 


TDOYAL    BOTANIC    SOCIETY    of    LONDON.— 

JlV  The  Davs  appointed  for  the  EXHIBITIONS  in  the  Gar- 
dens nf  this  Society  NEXT  YEAR,  are  aa  follows  :  GENERAL 
EXHIBITIONS— Wednesdays,  May  14  ;  June  11,  and  Julv  2. 

AMERICAN  PLANTS— Saturdays,  May  31 ;  and  June  7. 

By  order  of  the  Council.  J.  De  C.  Sowerbt,  Secretary. 


GERANIUMS.  —  Twelve  of  the  following  Show 
Flowers  for  21s.,  in  plants  adapted  for  stock,  or  2s.  Gd. 
each :  —Crusader,  Brilliant,  Purity,  Cassandra,  W.  Gilbert, 
Rosamond,  Belle  of  the  Village,  Virgin  Queen,  Negress,  Peral, 
Salamander,  Painted  Lady,  Forget-me-not,  Aurora,  and  Lu- 
cretia.- Samdel  Walters,  Hilperton,  near  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

FIRST"-RATE"Ye"w ' F UCflSI AS~AN D  VE RB^ENA S~0 F  185"o^ 

WM.  RUMLEY  AND  SONS  have  to  offer  12  of 
the  following  superb  new  FUCHSIAS  for  18a.,  G  for  IO5., 
or  2s.  Gd.  each,  true  to  name,  free  by  post,  viz.  :  Beauty  of 
Hertford,  Mrs.  W.  Taylor,  Inaccessible,  Kossuth,  Acteon, 
Corinium,  Confidence,  Grand  I\Iaster,  Pearl  of  England,  Rosa- 
mond, General  Changarnier,  Don  Giovanni,  Globosa  alba 
grandiflora,  Multiplex,  Gladiator,  Striata,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Yorkshire  Eclipse,  Beauty  of  Richmond,  Distinctus,  «tc. 

VERBENAS. — Twelve  of  the  fuUowing  superb  new  varieties 
for  10s.  Gd.,  or  6  for  6s.  ;  viz.  :  Laura,  Letitia,  Masterpiece, 
Monitor,  Wonderful,  Magnificent,  Desdemona,  Anais,  Phaeton, 
Beaute  de  Rivage,  Reine,  Hortense,  Perriera,  Cyparisse, 
Belle  Etoile,  Calliope,  &c, — Fuchsia  spectabilis,  strong 
plants.  Is,  Gd.  each.  Cantua  bicolor.  Is.  each,  Browaltia 
Jamesoni,  Is,  each.  The  above  will  ba  forwarded  imme- 
diately, in  fine  strong  plants,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
payable  at  Richmond. — GilHng,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 


MAYLE'S  MODEL  FUCHSIAS  FOR  1850,— No 
grower  can  expect  to  win  a  prize  at  any  of  the  principal 
exhibitions  in  town  or  country  without  these  magnificent 
reflexed  varieties. 

Messrs,  Ma^le  and  Co.  will  send  out  their  SEVE^  NEW 
FUCHSIAS  on  the  20th  June,  extra  strong  plants.  From  the 
very  high  opinions  expressed  of  their  merits  by  Dr.  Lindley,  Mr. 
Glenny,  tfec,  they  require  no  further  comment  from  us.  They 
are  the  things  ot  the  season,  and  must  be  had  by  all  who  wish 
to  keep  pace  with  the  time^?. 

No.  4,  Diadem,  was  shown  at  Wdlsall,  near  Birmingham, 
with  two  blooms,  May  8th,  and  was  awarded  an  extra  pr'ze. 
Judges'  opinion  :  "  By  far  the  best  ever  raised." 

Also  first  prize  at  Wolverhampton,  May  25,  against  some  fine 
older  specimen  varieties  ;  and  first-class  certificate  awarded  at 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Society  on  the  20ch. 

Those  in  bloum.  were  exhibited  at  Chiswick  and  Regent's- 
park  June  Shows.  The  e^irliest  orders  will  secure  the  strongest 
plants,  Circulars  can  be  had.  Also  Mr.  Hoyle's  superb  Gera- 
niums, a  few  extra  strong  blooming  plants  being  left. 

Stove,  Greenhouse,  Bedding  P.auts,  tkc,  includiog  every 
novelty  of  the  season. — 105,  New-street.  Birmingham. 


NEW    AND    FIRST-RATE    VERBENAS,    FUCHSIAS, 
PETUNIAS,    &c. 

GEORGE  SMITH  begs  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Public  to  bis  unrivalled  Collection  of  the  above.  His 
VERBENAS  have  been  shown  and  prizes  awarded  them  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's-park  ;  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Chiswick  ;  the  Central  Society  of  Florists;  the  Royal  South 
London  Floricultural  Society.  Strong  Plants  of  all  the  foreign 
and  English  new  varieties  are  now  ready,  viz.  : — Smith's  Cal- 
liope,  Detdemona,  Masterpiece,  Monitor,  Young's  Laura,  Letitia, 
Barker's  Mass,  Rosa  Alba,  Gem,  Village  Maid,  Rosy  Morn,  St. 
Katherine,  Salter's  Infant  de  Verdailles,  Souvenir  de  Marie, 
Electra,  Perry's  Wonderful,  Woodcock's  Magnificent,  Turner's 
Mrs.  Mills,  Chauviere's  Adele,  Anais,  Cyparisse,  Gloire  de 
Paris,  Niobe,  Pauline,  Perrier,  Reine  Hortense,  Silene,  Miellez, 
Brind  d'Amour,  Figaro,  Follette,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Massena, 
Nigricans,  Dufoy's  Admiration,  Boule  de  Neige,  Anacreon, 
Buffon,  Daubencon,  Satyr,  Romulus,  Boudinot's  Bajeans, 
Celestina,  Fanny,  Justine,  and  Madame  de  Gournay ;  12  for 
12s.,  or  24  for  2ls. 

FUCHSIAS.- Smith's  Kossuth,  .Orion,  Queen  of  May,  Tur- 
ner's Sir  J.  Falstaff,  Kendall's  Dr.;Gr8sse,  Novelty,  Glasscock's 
Mrs,  W.  Taylor,  Beauty  of  Stbrtford,  Gregory's  Cerinium, 
ActsBOD,  Rumley'a  Beauty  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire  Eclipse, 
Distinctus,  Storey's  Mirabilis  Unique,  MuUiplex^Duplex,  Ignea, 
Striata,  Miellez,  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux,  EUsa  fiiellez,  General 
Changarnier,  General  Oudinot,  President  Porcher,  and  Dubas's 
Nonpareil ;  2l3.  per  doz. 

PETUNIAS,— Young's  Picta,  Letitia,  Youngii,  Smith's  North 
London  Miellez  Angele,  Triumph,  Beauie  Parfait,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  The  fine  new  Lantana  delicaiissima  ;  Ileliotropium 
corymbosum,  Is,  Gd,  each  ;  Cuphea  atropurpurea  and 
Donkelarii,  Is, 

Plants  can  be  sent  by  post  or  rail.  Extra  plants  for  long 
carriage,    Post-office  orders  made  payable  at  Islington. 

ToUington  Nursery,  Hornsey-road,  IsHngton,  London. 


STRAWBERRIES  and  CELERY.— The  season  fo^ 
Planting  being  close  at  hand,  the  Advertiser  begs  to 
remind  those  who  are  desirous  of  having  clean  Fruit,  and  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  procuring 
Strawberry  Tiles  to  place  down  when  the  plants  are  set,  as 
without  them  the  gardener  cannot  place  them  so  exact  as  he 
otherwise  could  ;  consequently,  the  same  advantages  cannot 
be  obtained.  The  satisfactory  testimonials  received  from 
persons  who  tried  the  Celery  Sockets  last  season  warrants  the 
Advertiser  in  hoping  that  they  will  be  in  use  iu  every  garden 
where  a  good  and  clean  article  is  valued.  Particulars  can  be 
had  by  inclosing  three  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  John  Rob£ET3j 
34,  Ea-itcheap.  London. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY  BUILDING  ESTA- 
BLISHMtiNT,  nOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFAC- 
TORY, KENS  ALL-GREEN,  HARROW-ROAD,  LONDON. 
JOHN  Taylor  begs  most  respectfully  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners,  to  the  very 
superior  manner  in  which  he  erects  all  kinds  of  Greenh'iusee, 
Conservatories,  Forcing  Pita,  &c.,  and  all  other  buildings  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  combining  all  the  most  modern  im- 
provements with  elegance  and  utility.  His  manner  of  heating 
Horticultural  Buildingp,  Churches,  Chapels,  Public  Buildings, 
Entrance  Halls,  &c.,  has  received  the  greatest  approbatian 
from  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  by  vphom  he  has  been  exten- 
sively engaged. 
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HARTLEY'S   PATENT   KOUGirPLATE  GLASS. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street 
Without,  beg  to  hand  their  Ust  of  Prices  of  the  a.\tpre  de- 
Ecription  of  GLASS,    C^t  to  order  ia  panes  of 

8  by    6     auduuder   10  by    3 at  4Jd.  per  foQt. 

10  by   8  „  1-ibyly  ...        ....        ...    at  54.         „ 

14  bv  10  „  1*  foo"^*   ^^  s^^^^  ^^^ 

exceeding  20  iucbes  long    at  5ld.       „ 
l?-foot  11  3  feet,  or  sizes  not  es- 

^  "        ceediojj -30  inches  lonj* ...    atQd.         „ 

PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  bv  4  and  6h  by  4*... 10s.  Gd.        8  by  6  and  8.>  by  6,^... 13s.  Gd. 

7  by  5  and  7*  by  54,..r2s.  Od.        9  by  7  and  10  by  8  ...los.  0(/. 
We  do  not  pledge  qurselves  to  execute  large  orders  for^smail 

squares  at  the  above  prices,  but  only  as  far  as  they  turn  up  iu 
cutting.  Should  any  quantity  of  small  squares  be  required,  a 
special  contract  is  necessary, 

MILK  PaKS  2s.  to  65.  each.  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2t?.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps 
3s.  Gd.  per  dozen;  Pastrv  Slab?,  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trjing 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  6d  ;  6  tubes,  10s.  Self-register- 
ing  Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass,  (fcc, 
From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  8,  1849  : 
"As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough  Plate,  and  which  is 
actually  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gar- 
deners, it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose.  The 
best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  is  sold  by  Mr.  JAMES 
PHILLIPS.  116,  BISHOPSGATE   STREET,  LONDON." 


CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  .fee. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Plate,  made  by  Messrs,  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  Gd,  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiriog  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inlis  for  office-stands,  desks,  6zc, 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Coqaij 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester- square,  London. 


DEANE^S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuit?, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and.  Chairs. 

Averuncators  Garden  Scrapers        Pick  Axes 

Axes  Grape  Gatherers  and  Potato  Forks- 

Bagging  Hooka  Scissors  Pruning  Bills 

Bills  Gravel  Rakes  and       ,,    Knives, various 

Borders,  various  pat-     Sieves  „    Saws 

terns  Greenhouse  Doors         ,,    Scissors 

Botanical  Boxes  and  Frames  ,,    Shears     [riety. 

Cases  of  Pruning  In-  Hammers  Rakes  in  great  va- 

struments  Hand-glass  Frames    Reaping  Hooks 

Chaff  Engines  Hay  Knives  Scythes 

Chaff  Knives  Hoes  of  every  pattern  Scythe  Stones 

Daisy  Rakes  Horticultural  Ham-  Shears,  various 

Dibbles  mers  and  Hatchets  Sickles 

Dock  Spuds  Hotbed  Handles         Sickle  Saws 

Draining  Tools  Ladies'  Set  of  Tools   Spades  and  Shovels 

Edging  Irons  and    Labels,  various  pat^  Spuds 

Shears  terns,  in  zinc,  por-  Switch  Hooks 

Flower  Scissors  celain,  &c.  Thistle  Hooks 

„  Stands  in  Wires  Lines  and  Reels  Transplanting  Tools 

and  Iron  Marking  Ink  Tx'ov*'els 

Fumigators  Mattocks  Turfing  Irons 

GalvanicB  orders  and  Menographs  Wall  NaUs 

Plant  Protectors      Metallic  Wire  Watering  Pots 

Garden  Chairs  and  Milton  Hatchets  WeedExtractorsand 

Seats  Mole  Traps  Hooks 

3,    Loops  Mowing  Machine        Wheelbarrows 

„    Rollers  Youths'  Set  of  Tools 

G-.  and  J.  Deane  are  Sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.— Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  WarehoM.se, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-st,,  London-bridge. 


ANTHONY'S  PATENT  AMERICAN  CHURN.— 
The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  this  Implement  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Exeter,  1850  ;  Stand  No. 
25.— Apply  to  Key  and  Mitchell,  Depot  for  Patent  and  other 
new  and  useful  inventions,  97,  Newgate- s ere et.  City. 


HORTICULTULAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BT 

HOT  WATER. 

"WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticul'^ural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  Kinp's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  &c.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  bett  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose, 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efScient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 
■  }^  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenliouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  culiivauoD,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

oic«  n^l  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticoltaral  Buildings  ; 
«r.l^i.o««  ''^"?^^^  Plants,  Tines,  Seeds,  &c..  forwarded  on 
appucauon.-j.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Loudon. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERYATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  pricefl  varying  from  2<?.  to  Zd^ 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  niany  thousind 
feet  of'whicb  are  kept  ready  packed>for  immediats  delivery. 
Lists  of  Pricci  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
.PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLA5S,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  :v5,  Soho-square,  London. 
See  ihe  Qardeners^  Chrmiicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


/r-iREENHOUSE  TO  BB_SOLD  CHEAP,  20  feet 
vX  long,  13  feet  high,  and  lj.,feet  Tyid,*,  vrith  a  i-light  Cucum- 
ber Pit  and  2-Ught  Fran/e. — Apply  at  Mr.  Coenee's,  Fountain 
Cottage,  Camberwell-grove,  London, 


IBO.N    AND    WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS, 

THOMAS    PERRY    AND    SONS, 
252,  05F0RD.STREET  (neae  HYDE  PARK), 
And  Highfields  Foundry  and    Wrought-iron   Works,  BiUton, 

Staffordshire,  Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 
Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  »fcc. ; 
Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 
Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing  ; 
Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 
And  Government  Contractors. 
The  works  of  Messrs.  Peret  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  first  iron  district,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Drawings  made  anl  esrimates  prepared,  if  required.    The  show- 
rooms contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 
and  Wire- work,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.    An  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimensi-^ns  and  prices,  sent  on 
application,  post-free. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.— 
Id.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Galvan- 

Japanned 

ised. 

Iron. 

7d.  per  yd. 

Sd.per  yd. 

9 

6i      „ 

12 

9        „ 

8        „ 

6        ., 

10        „ 

8 

14 

11 

2.inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide 

2-inch      ,,       strong  ,, 

2-inch      ,,      extra  strong  „ 
l|-inch      ,,      light  „ 

ll-inch      ,,      strong  „ 

l|-inch      ,,      estrastrong  ,, 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  eparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  Zd. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
boroush,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
^TRT.  NETTING. 


CHARLES    D.    YOUNG   and    COMPANY  (late 
W.  ANT>  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  <fcc., 
22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON: 
48,  NORTH  BRIDGE,  EDINBURGH; 
32,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 
1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL; 
,beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  die. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  arc  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  itn- 
pervions  to  such  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient  guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

PaicES.— IS  ins.  hij^h,  Od. ;  24  ins,,  is. ;  30  ins.,  U.  3d. ;  and 
86  ins.,  Is.  Gd.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  ..         ..500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  .,         ,.650 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  .,        ,,    7  10    0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis. 
tance  requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arran-e- 
ments  by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpeony  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YocNG  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
Btr.ength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating'that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24.iDch  at  U.  is  eaual' to  '-'i 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  wid"ih,  at  Od. 
per  yard.    Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  oi"  expense. 

C.  D.  YonNG  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  e«intrie 3. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 


GRAPE  VINES  IN  POTS  FOR  FORCING. 
T  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  beg  to 
^'»  call  attention  to  their  splendid  collection  of  Grape  Vines, 
all  struck  from  eyes,  now  tsvo  and  three  years  old,  the  finest 
Plants,  that  have  ever  been  offered  for  Sale,  consisting  of  60 
varie'ies,  all  of  tee  bi^st  soi-ts,  warranted  true. 

THE  HAMfi-O'RGHS  and  MUSCADINES  being  the  best  for 
early  forcing  in  pots,  this  is  the  best  lime  for  Gardeners  to  have 
them,  so  as  to  ge;  the  eyes  ripe  and  prominent.  This  Nursery 
is  well  worthy  or  a  risit,  as  all  modern  Horticultural  improve- 
ments are  ip  full. operation. 
J.  Weeks  and  Co..  KJng'g.road,  Chelsea. 


FORi    WATERING  GARDEN.S,  BREWERS^    USE,    <fcc. 
FLEXIBLE  INDI.\-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
fAMES    LYNE     HANCOCK,    Sole    Licensee    and 
tP      Manufacturer  of  the    PATENT    VULCANISED    INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering-  Gardens,  con- 
veying Liquid  Manure,  racking  Besr  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Watee- 
PEOOF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injurethem.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 

Size.       ^  in.     |  in.  ,  |  in.     1  in.    1^  in.     2  in.  1  2^  in.    Z  in. 


Is.  2d.  Is.  4d.  Is.  6d. 
I    8    J2    0     2    3 
2    9     3 


1  ply  ...  Os.  5d.  Os.  6d-  Os,  8d.  OalOd.  Is.  Od. 

2  plv   ...  0     8      0    9      10      12      15 

3  ply   ...  0  U      1    0     |l     3      16      I  10 
N.B.    Vulcanieed  India-Rubber    Garden  Hose    fitted    with 

roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cistemc. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell-mews,  GosweU-road, 
London,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


-j^E  HIPPOPOTAMUS  presented  by  H.  H.  the 
-L  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  ia 
exhibited  daily  from  One  to  Six.  o'clock,  at  their  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Life  Guards  will 
perforai,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Hall,  evei-y  Saturday,  at 
Four  o'clocl-:.     Admission  Qns  Shilling,  on  Mondays  Sixpence. 

BY'hER^AJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT^ 


Price  10s.  and  upwards. 

A  PORTABLE  INSTRUMENT  FOR  FUMI- 
GATING GREENHOlfSES,  STOVES,  AND  FRAMES, 
or  Shrubs  and  Flowers,  in  the  open  air,  without  injuring  the 
most  delicate  plant ;  delivering  the  smoke  cool,  in  a  dense  mass, 
and  effecting  a  great  saving  of  Tobaccx 

Manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  Trade  by  Messrs.  Babbeb. 
and  Groom,  London  ;  and  in  Brass  by  Mr.  Gogeett,  72,  Fleet- 
street;  and  may  be  had  of  aU  Ironmongers,  Seedsmen,  and 
Florists. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  NURSERY  and  SEED 
BUSINESS,  situated  in  a  large  provincial  Town,  doing 
a  good  and  profitable  trade,  and  which,  with  a  little  exertion, 
may  be  greatly  increased.  A  better  opportunity  to  a  person 
wishing  to  prosecute  a  Business  of  this  description  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with.  The  business  has  been  e/^tabUsh;d  for  about 
14  years.  The  Seed  Shop  is  in  a  first-rate  locality  and  well 
adapted  for  the  Trade ;  the  Stock  in  this  department  is  at 
present  very  small,  acd  generally  of  the  most  choice  descrip- 
tion. About  5  acres  of  Nurseiy,  in  lease,  to  run  five  years,  and 
which  may  be  renewed,  at  a  moderate  rent,  is  well  stocked 
with  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants.  The 
Dwelling-house  is  comfortably  situated,  about  two  miles  in  the 
country,  with  about  an  acre  of  ground,  which,  with  Green- 
houses, &c.,  and  offices,  belongs  to  the  Advertiser,  and  may  be 
either  let  or  sold.  The  whole  will  be  given  at  a  valuation,  to 
be  made  by  parties  mutually  chosen. — Application  to  be  made 
by  letter,  post-paid,  addressed  D.,  to  be  left  at  28,  Edgeware- 
road,  London. 


ESSES.— TO  NURSERYMEN.  HORTICULTURISTS, 
FLORISTS,  AND  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

TO^B&i  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  the  singu- 
larly desirable  Estate  known  as  GLAZENWOOD,  for 
many  years  occupied  by  Mr.  CofiTis,and  situate  near  to  the  towns 
of  Braintree  and  Coggeshall,  and  within  2J  miles  of  a  Railway 
Station,  It  comprises  a  Villa  Residence,  a  commodious  Mes- 
suage, large  Conservatory,  Couniing-house,  Barn,  Fruit-rooms, 
Stable,  and  other  convenient  Buildings,  with  about  45  acres 
of  superior  Land,  of  which  10  acres,  or  thereabouts,  form  the 
celebrated  American  Gardens  and  Nursery  Grounds;  the  re- 
mainder is  chiefly  planted  with  the  choicest  Fruit-trees ;  and 
the  whole  abounds  with  choice  Stock  in  every  variety,  for  which 
these  grounds  have  for  so  many  years  been  so  justly  celebrated, 
— For  rent  and  other  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Beaumont- 
and  Thompson,  19.  Liucoln's-inn-Fieids,  London  ;  or  to  ilessrs. 
Cook  and  .Sons,  Land  Agents  aod  Auctioneers,  Siratford  St. 
M'  ry.  Snff.i'k. 


ASHBY'S  INDIA  EXPORT  PALE  ALB.  — 
London  Stores,  under  the  SpuAh-Westem  Railway  Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-i-oad.  India  Pale  Ale,  21s.,  18  gaUons ; 
10s.  (id.,  9  gallons  ;  Family  Alo,  I65.,  13  gallons. — Chas.  Asbbi". 
and  Co.  inrite  the  pariicuJar  attention  of  private  Families  and 
Clubs  to  tbeii-  PALE  ALE,  as  brewed  by  them  for  the  COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS  for  the  past  20  years.  Supplied  in  small 
casks  direct  from  the  Bi*ewery,  Staines,  and  the  London  Stores, 
or  from  their  agents— Messrs.  W.  Hancock,  SO,  ConnaughtJ- 
terrace,  Hyde-park ;  Chidcll  aud  Ste:\art,  40,  Lime-street, 
City;  W.  11.  Chaplin,  11,  Sebboa's-bmldings,  Upper-street, 
Islington;  J.  Shenton,  Greenwich;  W.  Ferguson,  Reading; 
Thos.  Berry,  Brighton  and  Lewes  ;  A.  J.  Richardson  and  Co., 
Porteoa  and  Soutbse'a;  J.  Skidmore,  RickmansTVorth;  Cook- 
eey,  Brothers,  Southgimpton, 
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MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive CATALOeUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  OR^JA- 
MENTAL  PLANXSia  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatiso  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cjpress,  Notices  of  Cephalotaxis  Fortunii,  Crjpto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa,  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  niacrocephalum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of'  Chioa,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  t.ake  this  opportunity  uf  staling  t'hit  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  lor  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
-Bagshot  Nurseries,  July  27. 


ornamental  or  economit 


"R/TESSRS.  KNIGHT  and  PERRY  feel  themselves 
-Lv  J.  called  upon  to  thank  their  numerous  patrons  very  grate- 
fully for  the  confidence  with  wtich  they  have  recurred  to  them 
when  in  want  of  Gardeners,  and  beg  respectfully  to  say  that 
the  scrutiny  and  vigilance  tliey  have  .ilways  employed  in  se- 
lecting good  and  clever  men  (to  which  the  almost  invariable 
satisfaction  that  has  so  long  attended  their  recommendations 
IE  mainly  attributable)  is,  if  possible,  increased  now  ;  and  the 
steps  they  have  taken  to  arrive  correctly  at  the  professional 
and  private  character  of  those  they  send  out  as  GARDENERS, 
FORESTERS,  BAILIFFS,  dsc,  induce  them  to  undertake  un- 
hesitatingly to  furnish  first-rate  men  in  these  capacities  when- 
ever called  on  to  do  so. 
EXOTIC  NORSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 

NEW    LATE    STRAWBERRY, 
TVIL  MOT'S     "PRINCE     ARTHUR." 

JWILMOT,  in  offering  this  new  variety  of 
•  STRAWBERRY  to  the  Public,  is  confident  that  it  com- 
bines qualities  which  no  other  kind  at  present  in  cultivation 
does  possess,  being  of  delicious  flavour,  and  coming  in  after  the 
principal  Strawberry  season  is  over.  It  possesses  the  property 
of  firmness  of  texture,  so  that  it  may  be  transmitted  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  without  sustaining  injury,  as  it  may  be 
kept  for  several  days  after  being  gathered,  when  fully  ripe, 
without  any  indication  of  decay  or  loss  of  flavour. 

"Prince  Arthur  "is  one  of  the  largest  sized  Strawberries, 
and  a  most  abundant  bearer  ;  the  foliage  is  small,  and  never 
exceeds  6  inches  in  height ;  the  fruit  is  consequently  fully  ex. 
posed  to  the  sun.  Its  dwarf  habit  requires  it  to  be  planted  not 
more  than  a  foot  apart.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  formed,  of  a 
rich  scarlet,  and  colouring  equally  all  over  the  berry.  If 
planted  at  the  distance  recommended  it  will  produce  double 
the  weight  per  acre  of  any  other  variety. 

Strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  September  next,  at  SI. 
per  lUO,  on  prepaid  application  only,  to  John  Wilmot,  Isle- 
worth,  Middlesex  ;  Robert  Glendinuing,  Chiswick  Nursery  • 
William  T.  Atwood,  Mortlake,  Surrey ;  George  Charlwood' 
Seedsman,  Covent-garden ;  and  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'MuUen' 
6.  Leadenhall-street,  London.— Isleworth.  Middlesex,  July  27. 

TDECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  of  1849. 
J-'  For  prepayment  only,  the  first  remittance  to  secure  the 
first  selection.  Post-office  orders  are  requested  to  be  made 
payable  at  Brentford. 

ROSA.— A  bright  rose-coloured  flower  of  great  smoothness 
and  good  form,  a  free  bloomer,  constant,  and  of  excellent  habit. 
Will  prove  a  first-rate  variety  for  all  purposes.    30s. 

MAJOR  DOMO.— A  very  large  rose-coloured  flower,  with 
dark  clouded  top  petals ;  some  of  the  blooms  here  measure 
3  inches  in  circumference  ;  free  bloomer,  and  of  stron'^ 
habit.    21s.  ° 

SILK  MERCER. — A  very  close  compact-growing  variety, 
free  bloomer,  and  very  constant ;  smooth  silky  flower  of  first- 
rate  quality,  ground  colour  rose,  with  deep  maroon  blotch  on 
the  upper  petals.    21s. 

PRINCE  ARTHUR.— A  medium-sized  flower  of  excellent 
quality,  very  constant,  and  a  free  bloomer ;  rosy  crimson 
ground  colour,  with  dark  well  defined  blotch  on  the  upper 
petals,  leaving  a  bright  distinct  margin  ;  light  centre.    2Is. 

DI.ANA.- This  is  very  similar  to  KosaUnd,  but  larger,  and  is 
at  its  best  early  in  the  season,  whilst  the  latter  variety  is  not  at 
iits  best  until  quite  late.    15s, 

TYRIAN  QUEEN.— If  the  large  deep  mulberry-coloured  top 
petalls  of  the  flower  had  been  matched  with  as  good  lower  ones, 
it  would  have  been  first-rate  ;  strong  robust  habit,  and  a  free 
bloomer  ;  a  very  distinct  and  constant  variety.    155. 

Many  other  Seedlings  might  have  been  selected,  such  as 
**  Little  but  Good,"  and  others,  but  they  have  exhibited  faults 
which  make  it  necessary  to  try  them  another  season.  Incom- 
parable will  not  be  sent  out  until  1851.  At  present  it  is 
unequalled, 

VAKIETIES     OF    1848. 

CUYP. — A  novel  claret-coloured  flower ;  soft,  ailky,  cloudy 
blotch  on  upper  petals,  shading  off  to  the  margin  ;  very  free 
bloomer  and  constant.    10s.  6d. 

EMILY.— A  very  fine  large  Centurion  flower,  of  flrst-rate 
character  for  the  home  or  exhibition  stages,  being  a  very  free 
bloomer  ;  quite  constant,  and  of  good  habit.    10s.  6d. 

GOVERNOR. — A  must  profuse  bloomer,  of  a  rich  glowing 
purple,  siiff  in  the  petals,  and  well  adapted  for  all  purposes. 
Good  habit  and  foliage.    10s.  6d. 

LOVELINESS.— A  striking  flower,  of  excellent  quality ;  a 
rose-coloured  clean  distinct  crimson  spot  on  the  bottom  petals 
gives  it  a  decided  and  pure  white  eye,  upper  petals  rich  dark 
opot  extending  evenly  upwards,  and  abruptly  shading  off  into 
the  edge  ;  habit  excellent,    los.  6d. 

PAINTER.- Novel  and  striking,  from  the  great  amount  of 
colour  on  the  lower  as  well  as  on  the  top  petals ;  very  free 
bloomer,  and  constant.    10s.  Gd. 

PET.— A  middle-sized,  stiff,  smooth  flower,  of  high  quality  ; 
rich,  dense,  even-coloured  top  petals,  with  a  very  Ught  and  weli 
defined  edge,  white  eye,  and  pale  rose  lower  petals ;  moderate 
bloomer  and  constant.    10s.  tid. 

ROSALIND. — A  large-sized  fresh-coloured  flower,  a  glowin^ 
oriinson  upper  petal,  with  dark  blotch  ;  a  large  white  centre! 
and  lower  petals  light  rose ;  free  bloomer,  constant,  and  good 
habit.    lOs.  fjd. 


EDWARD  BECK,  SLATE  WORKS,  ISLBVTORTH. 
SLATE  CISTERNS,  &o.;  COLE'S  PATENT. 
"P  BECK  informs  Horticulturists  and  the  Public 
-L'  •  generally  that  Mr.  Cole  has  granted  him  the  use  of  his 
Patent  tor  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  is  now  able  to  supply 
SLATE  CISTERNS  fastened  without  iron  bolts  or  the  usual 
Oil  cement,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  existed  of  forwarding  such  articles  by  rail  or  waggon, 
fixed  and  ready  for  use  instead  of  in  pieces,  as  heretofore. 

E.  B.  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of 
Cisterns,  or  any  other  Slatearlicles  manufactured  by  him,  sueh 
as  Orange  Tubs,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Shelves,  Garden.path 
Edging,  Hot-water  Tank  Covers,  Flower  Boxes  for  Balconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  for  Orchidaceous  Houses,  Jjc,  all 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  on 
application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  as  shown  upon  Drnwin's  and  in 
specifications.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale. 

N.B.— Dairies  fitted  either  with  Shelves  or  Milk  Pans,  of 
very  neat  appearance. 
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piMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.  —  Cisterns,  Filters, 
Jl-  Milk  and  Salting  vessels.  Corn  and  Flour  Chests,  Sinks, 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Malting  and  other  Flooring,  Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators,  Garden  Edging,  Flower  Boxes,  Pine  pit 
Linings,  Hot-bed  Frames,  moveable  Cattle  Slieds,  Coping, 
Drain  Stones  and  Traps,  Sieps  and  Risers,  Balcony  Landings' 
Roofing  Slates,  ridge  roll  and  flap;  Waste  Slate  for  drains. 
Sun  Dials,  Fountains,  and  all  descriptions  of  plain  Slate  Work 
in  Town,  or  direct  from  Mr.  Magnus's  Works  in  North  Wales 
ENAMELLED  SLATE  Chimney-pieces,  Billiard  Tables, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  Mural  Tablets,  <Ssc.,  in  imita- 
tion ot  marble,  surpassing  the  choicest  marbles  in  beauty  and 
durability,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  commonest  descrip- 
tions. Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  Magnos, 
39  and  40.  Upper^Belg^ave-place.  London. 


r>  AKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  Kiug's- 
-•-'  road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
ividgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  &c,', 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs  ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moop-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 


CTATUES,  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  GARDEN 
'J  ORNAMENTS,  Coats  of  Arms,  and  Architectural  Embel- 
lishments in  Impeaishable  Stone,  by  VaUGHAN  AND  CO.,  60, 
Stones-end  Borough,  London.  T.  J,  Cboqgon,  late  of-CoADE's' 
Superintendent. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  27,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WnDNEaDAT.  July     31-Royal  Botanic  33pm 

COUKPBT  Suows.— Wednes.lBV.  July  .31 :  Glnssow  and  West  of  Scolliud 
Horticultural,  Ve.rby  Midland  HorticuUura!,  and  Jeriey  Hoplicultural — 
Friday,  Aug.  2  :  Darlington  HorticulcuraL 


Foster's  Gipsy  Bride  and  Constance,  ICs.  6d.  each. 
Foquetfs    Magnificent,    10s.    6d.  ;    and    Symonds' 
Marshal,  10s.  Od. 
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OLDER  VARIETIES,  AND  OTHER  RAISERS'  FLOWERS 

Twelve  of  the  following  varieties,  including  the  box  and 
carnage  to  London,  will  be  sent  out  in  October,  for  Two 
Guineas,  well  rooted  in  S-inch  pots,  and  ready  for  an  imme 
diate  shift  into  a  larger  size  :— Blanche,  Centurion,  Cassandra 
Crusader,  Delicatissima,  Dorcas,  Emilia,  Gustavus,  Gulielma' 
Lalla  Rookh,  Lamartine,  Mont  Blanc,  Meleager,  Minna,  Ondine' 
Princess,  Alonzo,  Ruby,  Rosamond,  Star,  and  Symmetry.         ' 

Any  twelve  of  the  above  are  fit  to  compete  at  any  exhibition 
metropolitan  or  provincial.  J.  Dobson  has  invariably  taken 
the  first  prizes  at  the  great  metropolitan  exhibitions  with  the 
sorts  herein  advertised. 

™-    .    N.B.— Catalogues  can  be  had  on  application. 

VYorton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 


XTOTHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES  made  and 

J--I-  fixed  complete  in  aU  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
aiderab  e  reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucumber 
S»?l  rf  °°i'"'f*''°n^''5'"'  of  ^^  =«<=».  tept  ready  for  use, 
£,ltl'l''°r  '",?'  to."}' P""'  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warr.(nted  bes 

HorntB^utl^rJ,\l'j^mtrpS^^^^^^^^^^ 


When  we  drew  attention,  a  few  weeks  since,  to 
the  state  of  Botanical  Nomenclature,  we  suggested 
that  our  readers  should  favour  us  with  their  opinions 
upon  the  propriety  of  making  some  changes  in  it. 
We  did  so,  not  from  entertaining  the  least  doubt  as 
to  what  the  right  course  is,  but  for  the  sake  of  elicit- 
ing such  expressions  of  opinion  as  would  put  us  in 
possession  of  the  views  of  those  who  are  alone  inte- 
rested in  the  question.     So  far  as  mere  technical 
science  is  concerned,  the  language  of  botany  is  good 
enough  ;  for  botanists  understand  it.     The  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  is,  whether  it  is  adapted  to  familiar 
use  ?  and,  if  not,  whether  it  cannot  be  so  adapted 
\yithout  any  violent  interference  with  usage  or  scien- 
tific convenience  ?     Very  few  men  are  or  can  be  pro- 
fessed botanists  ;  multitudes  wish  for  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  botany  as  an  important  and  highly 
interesting  branch  of  science  demands  of  the  well 
informed ;  and  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  persons 
whose  pursuits  compel  them  to  talk  in  the  language 
peculiar  to  it.     But  this  language  is  entirely  foreign 
to  English  ears  and  English  taste— uncouth,  inele- 
gant, and  even  barbarous.     To  remedy  this,  and  to 
place  it  in  such  a  condition  that  it  may  be  an  object 
of  attraction  to  the  educated  multitude,  as  well  as  to 
a  few  studious  philosophers,  has  for  many  years  been 
the  aim  of  ourselves  and  others.     Nor  has  our  mo- 
tive been  even  limited  thus  narrowly ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  we   believe   that   it   and   other  branches   of 
natural  history  may  be  made  a  valuable  part  of  a 
villager's   education ;    but,   if    that  is   to    happen, 
natural  history  must  wear  an  English  dress.     If  it 
be  of  no  importance  to  any  one  beyond  the  unlearned 
that  plants  should  have  English  names,  it  is  to  them  ; 
and  for  them,  at  least,  the  battle  is  worth  fighting. 

Some  perception  of  this  necessity  has  evidently 
been  felt,  though  unconsciously,  even  by  those 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  most  uncom- 
promising opponents  of  an  English  terminology. 
Dicotyledones,  Exogenm,  Crt/ptogamoe,  have  already 
settled  down  as  Dicotyledons,  Exogens,  and  Crypto- 
g™s;  just  as  MoUusca,  Paohi/dmmta,  and 
Mammalia  have  become  MoUusks,  Pachyderms,  and 
iWammals.  Men  now  talk  of  Conifers  instead  of 
GonifercB,  and  of  Orchids  instead  of  Orchidacece  or 
Orchidew.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  current  of 
opinion  is  setting  steadily  in  a  better  direction ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  move  so  slowly. 

The  view  of  this  question  taken  by"Nomenclator," 
p.  421,  will  probalily  prove  to  be  the  most  generally 
acceptable.  In  the  main  he  agrees  with  ourselves  ; 
but  he  pushes  his  fear  of  translated  names  much 
further.  Conceding,  as  we  fully  do,  that  to  trans- 
late into  English  the  technical  names  of  genera  is 
upon  the  whole  inespedieSt;  as'  a  rule,  and  to  be 


avoided  where  possible,  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
objection  to  it  rests  upon  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  inconvenience.  English  compound  names, 
are  as  fit  for  scientific  purposes  as  Greek  and  Latin 
ones ;  but  they  cannot  form  part  of  that  universal 
language  which  the  convenience  of  science  requires  ; 
and  therefore  they  are  inadmissible  when  foreigners 
have  to  be  communicated  with ;  and  moreover,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  they  entail  upon  men  of 
science  the  necessity  of  remembering  two  names 
instead  of  one,  which  is  inconvenient  when  some; 
hundred  thousand  such  names  have  to  be  recollected.. 
These  are  weighty  reasons,  and  we  admit  their 
force  :  but  we  recognise  no  other  reason.  "  Nomen- 
clator's"  translation  of  Moth-faoe  is  surely  as 
agreeable  a  name  as  Phalmiopsis  ;  although  Moth- 
orchis  would  have  been  better ;  and  we  see  little 
force  in  Mr.  Owen's  objections,  if  resting  upon  no 
better  ground  than  a  bungling  )i«2s-translation  of 
Dendrodus  into  Shrub-tooth.  We  may  laugh  at 
the  absurdity,  just  as  we  should  at  translating 
Omidium  cmcum  into  Blind  Hookey,  as  a  facetious 
friend  suggests ;  but  such  follies  can  form  no  part 
of  a  serious  argument.  We  repeat,  then,  that  we. 
give  up  the  translation  of  scientific  proper  names, , 
because  of  the  inconvenience,  and  for  no  other 
reason. 

That  is,  however,  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
employ  pure  English  names  wherever  we  can  without 
incurring  that  inconvenience;  and  we  decline  to 
acknowledge  the  propriety  of  calling  a  Quercus  or  a 
Fagus  by  any  other  name  than  those  of  Oak  and 
Beech.  Bellis  must  be  Daisy,  Delpldnmm  Lark- 
spur, Aconitiim  Monkshood,  Ranunculus  Crowfoot,, : 
Juglans  Walnut,  Cari/a  Hickory,  and  Taraxacum- 
Dandelion,  as  long  as  the  English  tongue  endures ; 
and  foreigners  must  learn  the  meaning  of  such 
words  just  as  they  learn  the  meaning  of  other  words. 
It  is  quite  as  reasonable  for  us  to  say  to  a  foreigner, 
"  you,  for  our  convenience,  must  learn  that  Willow 
is  the  English  for  Salix,"  as  for  him  to  say  that  we 
must  know  Salix  to  be  the  Latin  of  Willow  for  his 
convenience.  And  since  Prof.  Owen's  authority  has 
been  introduced  into  the  question,  we  must  add  that 
we  claim  him  for  a  good  witness  on  our  own  side. 
Let  any  one  turn  over  the  pages  of  his  beautiful 
work  on  fossil  reptiles,  and  see  how  sedulously  he 
shuns  the  hard  words  of  technical  science  wherever 
he  can.  He  talks  of  the  Gavial,  the  African  Con- 
strictor, Tiger-boa,  Sea-snake,  and  common  Snake, 
and  not  of  Gavialis  Dixoni,  Python  regius,  Python 
tigris,  Hydrophis  hicolor,  or  Coluber  natrix.  Every- 
one must,  we  think,  desire  that  he  had  carried  this 
further— substituting  snakestone  for  ophiolite,  and 
so  on. 

We  remark  that  one  of  our  correspondents  is 
alarmed  lest  his  Crocuses  should  degenerate  into 
Crokes,  and  therefore  he  would  compel  people  to  go 
on  for  ever  breaking  their  teeth  against  the  angles 
of  our  Graeoo-Latin  compounds.  But  his  fears  are 
groundless ;  Crocus  is  a  name  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed ;  and  if  it  were,  the  change  would  not  be 
more  disastrous  than  that  of  Hyacinthuses  into 
Hyacinths.  In  spite  therefore  of  this  warning,  we 
venture  to  recommend  that  on  all  possible  occasions 
the  technical  proper  names  of  science  be  adapted  to 
our  own  tongue,  where  familiar  names  do  not  exist. 
It  will  be  found  an  important  means  of  diffusing  a 
taste  for  natural  history,  and  need  not  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  the  most  tight-laced  stickler  for 
scientific  formalism.  Calycanths  are  as  good  as 
Calycanthiwei,  Hyacinths  as  HyacinthMsc*,  Pery- 
menes  as  Perymenmms,  and  Glossocards  as  Glosso- 
card««,s. 

But  while  we  recommend  the  abandonment  of 
translations  of  technical  proper  names,  we  must 
insist  upon  what  is  the  greatest  point  of  all,  the 
translation,  wherever  possible,  of  the  adjectives  used 
in  the  binomial  system,  and  of  all  adjective  terms 
whatsoever,  for  which  English  equivalents  can  be 
found.  This  is  however  opening  a  new  and  perfectly- 
distinct  question,  for  which  we  must  crave  a  second 
healing. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  at  present  see 
any  sugji  symptoms  of  an  approacliing  Potato  Rot 
as  would  justify  serious  apprehensions.  Loss  there 
win  be,  of  course ;  but  we  hope  to  no  such  extent 
as  will  deserve  the  name  of  a  national  calamity. 
The  rumours  in  the  daily  papers  are  certainly 
to  be  listened  to  with  caution  ;-  yet  they  are  too 
numerous  to  be  disregarded,  especially  when  con- 
nected with  the  certain  knowledge  which  we  do 
possess  of  the  blight  having  reappeared. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Paignton  a  correspondent 
wiites — "  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  Potato  disease 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  as  yet, 
mine,  comprising  about  2  acres,  are  uninfected,  but 
as  soon  as  it  appears  I  have  given  instructions  to 
have  all  the  stalks  pulled  up,  and  the  roots  earthed 
up.  The  year  before  Jast  I  adopted  this  plan,  with 
alternate  rows,  as  an  experiment.     When  the  roots 
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were  taken  up  two-thirds  of  the  pulled  were  saved, 
whilst  of  the  un-pulled  two-thirds  were  rotten." 
Another  from  Launceston  writes—"  The  Potato 
blight  appeared  in  this  neighbourhood  on  the  21st 
inst.,  the  leaves  on  isolated  patches  of  the  late  sorts 
being  blotched  and  withered,  though  I  cannot  dis- 
cover any  disease  in  the  tuber.  It  is  curious  that 
the  leaves  of  an  Apple  tree  and  the  flower  of  a 
Cabbage  plant  are  completely  withered  in  the  line 
of  blight  which  has  passed  over  my  Potatoes.  The 
disease  cannot  be  attributed  to  damp,  as  the  ground 
is  completely  parched,  and  much  in  want  of  rain. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  dew  has  fallen,  the  smell 
of  the  Potato  blight  is  very  strong  in  passing  near 
fields  where  that  crop  is  grown."  A  third,  from 
Whiteford,  sends  up  decaying  tubers,  with  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  that  in  all  the  low  and  wet  places 
the  disease  is  making  alarming  progress.  We 
mentioned,  a  few  weeks  since,  that  mischief  was 
showing  itself  near  Kenmare,  and  elsewhere  in 
Ireland,  and  we  are  now  able  to  add  that  it  has 
appeared  in  Westmeath,  where  much  alarm  is  felt. 

We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  as  yet  the  injury 
is  serious,  and  we  have  much  confidence  in  the 
effect  of  early  planting  and  dry  ground.  Never- 
theless it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  the  autumn  be  wet, 
as  is  probable,  the  cultivators  of  the  Potato  on  a 
large  scale  will  have  once  more  to  sorrow  over 
their  folly. 

ON  THE  VINES  OF  HUNGARY. 

From  the  "  Ampelograptiie  Uniyerselle  ou  Traite  des  Cepages  •" 

bj-  the  Comte  Odart  ;  1319. 

In  treating  of  the  varieties  of  Vines  cultivated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  it  is  proposed  to  notice,  in  the 
first  place,  those  in  the  vineyards  of  Hegy-Allya,  words 
signifying  the  "  Foot  of  the  Mountains,"  the  wine  from 
which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Tokay.  But  the  Tokay 
mountain  forms  but  one  of  a  chain,  and  produces  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  wine  called  Tokay.  Those  of 
Mada  and  Tarczal,  where  the  two  best  vineyards  belong- 
ing to  the  Emperor  are  situated,  not  only  equal  Tokay 
as  regards  produce,  but  they  even  exceed  it.  It  is 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  Tokay  wine  is  high- 
priced  on  account  of  its  rarity,  or  that  the  vinejards 
which  produce  it  are  not  larger  than  that  of  the  Schloss 
Vougeot,  or  the  small  vineyard  of  Constance.  On  the 
contrary,  they  extend  over  60  square  miles  of  surface, 
or  an  area  of  38,000  acres,  and  include  about  the  tliird 
of  the  superficies  of  34  mountains,  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Zeraplen.     Tokay  is  the  first  of  this  chain. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
wines  produced  even  on  Tokay  itself.  Those  Vines 
which  grow  at  an  intermediate  station  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  affords  the  best  wine.  The  quality  of 
the  produce  of  the  imperial  Vines  on  Mount  Tarczal  is 
so  excellent  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  Mezes-male 
or  Honey-comb ;  and  this  is  owing  to  situation  and  to 
the  proper  combination  of  the  different  kinds  of  Grapes. 
Tokay  is  situated  iu  lat  48°10'. 

The  Hungarian  author  Szirmai,  of  Zirma,  enume- 
rates 30  kinds  of  Vines,  and  says  he  knows  60  that 
are  cultivated  in  the  district  of  Zemplea.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, notice  those  only  which  appeared  to  me  worthy  of 
being  introduced  to  France  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  tbey  have  on  the  quality  of  the  wine,  in  the  part 
of  the  mountains  called  Hegj'-AUya. 

The  FuEMiNT,  to  which  they  sometimes  prefix  the 
words  Nagy-Szemu,  large-berried,  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  principal  variety.  Furmint  is  the  name 
\iy  which  it  is  best  known  in  the  Hegy-Allya.  It  bears 
also  that  of  Szigethy-Szoello  in  the  district  of  Wesz. 
prim  ;  of  Zajifner  in  the  vineyards  of  Rust  and  Oedeu- 
burg  ;  and  the  Mosler  Traube  in  Styria.  The  name  of 
Furmint,  according  to  the  Hungarian  author  above 
cited,  comes  from  foro  minucii ;  but  the  academic 
society  of  Debreczin  derives  it  from  the  region  Formiee, 
resting  doubtless  ou  the  passage  of  Horace  :  "  Mea  nee 
Falemse  temperant  vites,  neque  Formiani  pocula  colles." 

This  valuable  Grape  was  brought  to  France  iu  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  by  M.  Villerase,  and 
cultivated  successfully  in  the  vineyards  of  Beziers  ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  it  was  sent  by  Gen. 
Maureilhan  into  the  department  of  L'Herault.  Its 
cultivation  spread  rapidly  in  many  localities  in  the  south 
of  France. 

Shoots  strong,  short-jointed,  and  generally  erect,  the 
lower  part  grey,  the  upper  of  a  rufous  yellow,  streaked 
with  brown.  Leaves  generally  entire,  sometimes  slightly 
three-lobed,  broader  across  than  from  base  to  apex, 
deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  very  downy  on  the  under, 
with  prominent  veins.  Bunches  of  medium  length,  more 
cylindrie  than  conical.  Berries  somewhat  loose,  and  very 
unequal,  many  being  abortive,  6 — 7-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  At  maturity  they  are  full  of  a  very  sweet 
juice  :  but  the  flavour  is  not  such  as  to  render  them 
worthy  of  esteem  for  dessert ;  and  I  have  never  seen 
them  employed  as  such  in  any  part  of  Hungary. 
Some  berries  ripen  towards  the  end  of  August  in 
the  H^rault  and  Gard,  and  the  whole  of  the  bunches 
are  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  October ;  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hungarian  mountains  they  are  only 
gathered  in  the  end  of  October,  or  first  week  of 
November.  Many  of  the  berries  become  half  dry, 
somewhat  like  Raisins,  on  the  plant.  M.  Baumee 
ascribes  this  to  the  punctures  of  wasps  and  bees,  for 
which  this  variety  of  Grape  has  a  great  attraction. 
Ihe  proportion  of  these  half-dried  berries,  irockenbeeren 


of  the  Germans,  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  in  the 
canton  of  St.  Gilles,  Gard  ;  but  it  was  much  less  in  the 
vintages  where  I  have  assisted  in  the  Hegy-Allya. 

There  is  a  variety  of  Furmint,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
esteemed  as  that  sort,  because  none  of  its  berries  dry 
like  Raisins.  It  is  called  the  MinAEKAS-FuEMi.M,  or 
Bird  Furmint.  It  is  also  known  under  the  name  of 
Holy-Agos.  The  birds,  more  especially  the  thrushes, 
are  very  fond  of  this  Grape,  the  berries  of  which  have 
a  honied  sweetness, 

Feher-Gohee,  or  Fejee-Gojer  ;  both  are  pro- 
nounced Fair-go'ir,  and  signifies  (Fair-early)  early 
white.  This  is  cultivated  for  [an  early  vintage.  Its 
bunches  are  long,  with  oval  berries,  thinly  disposed  ; 
they  are  much  better  to  eat  than  those  of  the  Furmint. 

Haes  Levelu,  Lime-tree-leaved. — The  bunches  are 
very  long,  almost  cylindrical,  furnished  with  round 
berries,  the  juice  of  which  is  very  sweet.  The  wood 
of  this  variety  is  easily  recognised  in  winter  by  its 
smooth,  red  epidermis. 

Belafa-nt  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
ceding in  the  general  appearance  of  the  bimches.  The 
berries  are  very  round,  yellow,  thinly  set,  and  so  trans- 
parent that  at  their  complete  maturity  one  might  count 
the  seeds.  The  shoots  are  vigorous ;  leaves  entire, 
thick,  very  broad,  downy  beneath,  but  less  so  than  those 
of  the  Furmint. 

Fejee  Szoello,  White  Grape. — This  is  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent,  perhaps  too  much  so  in  the 
Hegy-Allya.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  although  the 
berries  do  not  dry,  yet  the  juice  is  turned  to  account 
for  mixing  with  that  of  other  kinds.  It  is  easily  re- 
cognised among  others  by  its  abundant  bloom,  the 
berries  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  thickly  powdered 
over.  It  is  prudent  to  eat  this  with  reserve,  for  it  is 
very  relaxing  ;  it  is,  however,  no  great  privation  to  re- 
frain, as  its  quality  as  a  table  fruit  is  only  indifferent. 
I  suspect  it  is  not  good  for  wine,  for  the  common  wines 
are  generally  bad,  and  this  variety  being  in  greater 
quantity  than  all  the  others,  probably  a  large  share  of 
deleterious  influence  is  attributable  to  it. 

Naea.nkas,  Leany-Szoello  Nagy-Szemu,  and  Eisseb- 
Szemu  Leany-Szoello  ;  that  is  to  say,  Raisin  des  fiiles 
a  gros  grains^  et  a  petit  grains. — These  are  also  very 
commonly  to  be  met  with  among  the  Vines  in  Hun- 
gary. They  are  vigorous,  and  produce  handsome 
bunches,  with  oval  berries.  The  variety  with  small 
berries  have  these  of  a  more  yeUow  colour  than  those 
of  the  Nagy-Szemu.  They  form  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  Vines  cultivated  in  this  region. 

Babat-Tzin  Szoello,  Raisin  eouleur  de  Robe  de 
Maine.  It  is  also  the  Klein  Roth  Szirifandl  of 
Rust ;  and  the  Rother  Tokayer  of  the  Rbine  dis- 
driofs.— Bunch  small ;  berries  round,  grizzly,  or  of  a 
colour  between  grey  and  red.  Alchough  it  is  called  the 
Rother  Tokayer,  red  Tokay,  I  believe  it  is  but  little 
cultivated  in  the  vineyards  on  that  mountain.  It  is 
more  abundant  in  those  of  |Rust,  in  the  district  of 
Oedenburgh. 

McscAiALT,  in  some  districts  Fejer-Denka. — [This  is 
allowed  by  various  good  authors  to  be  the  same  as  the 
white  Frontignau  ;  but  the  Comte  Odart  thought  it  less 
vigorous  than  that  sort.  Berries  smaller  and  not  so 
close.  All  this,  however,  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  plant.] 

The  Muscat  wines  of  Hegy-Allya  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  south  of  France.  They  are  highly 
perfumed,  containing  much  spirit,  but  they  are  very 
dry.  The  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  Muscataly 
Grapes  is  to  put  a  small  quantity  of  them  along  with 
the  vintage  of  other  varieties,  to  the  wine  of  which  they 
communicate  an  agreeable  bouquet.  There  is  a  red 
variety  of  Muscat  very  common  in  the  vineyards  of 
Magyaratb,  under  the  name  of 

Voeos-De.ska,  Red  Muscat.  It  produces  an  es- 
teemed wine,  but  not  having  brought  the  plants  from 
Hungary,  I  cannot  say  wheiher  it  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  Muscat  rouge.  [The  latter  is  the  red  Frontig- 
nau of  the  English  gardens.] 

There  are  some  inferior  varieties  occasionally  to  be 
met  with,  which  ought  to  be  extirpated,  because  of  their 
unfavourable  influence  on  the  produce  of  the  sorts  al- 
ready mentioned.  Among  those  wddch  I  have  observed, 
I  may  mention  the  six  following  sorts :  Pettres 
Selymes  Szoello,  the  Peter  Silien  Traube  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Parsley-leaved  of  the  English,  and  the  little 
esteemed  Ciotat  or  Raisin  dAutriche  of  the  French  j 
the  Fejer  Geeset  ;  the  Kiraly  Edes,  or  Doux  Royal ; 
the  Sae  Dovant  ;  the  Demjest  ;  the  Rosas-Szoello, 
or  rose-coloured  Grape. 

Besides  the  vineyards  of  the  Hegy-Allya,  there  are 
others  which  have  considerable  reputation,  not  only  in 
Hungary  but  also  in  Germany.  For  example,  in  the 
district  of  Bihar  they  make  a  white  wine,  which  we  find 
on  the  best  tables  of  Pesth  and  Vienna  under  the  name 
of  Bakator,  from  a  wine  so  called,  and  which  has  also 
the  name  of  Alfoldy  in  the  country  beyond  the  Theiss. 
Berries  ovate,  frequently  elliptic  or  oblong,  yellowish- 
white,  very  fleshy,  but  juicy  notwithstanding. 

Granat  Tzin  Bakatoe  is  of  a  granite  red,  as  its  name 
implies.  The  leaves  are  much  cut,  downy  beneath. 
Bunch  not  large ;  berries  loose,  round ;  their  red 
colour  changes  to  violet  at  complete  maturity  ;  too  late 
for  the  climate  of  France. 

The  district  of  Komorn,  where  the  remarkable  vine- 
yard of  NeEzme'ly  is  situated,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  affords  some  valuable  varieties,  at  the  head  of 
which  we  ought  to  place  the 

Sab-Fejeb  Szoello.— This  does  not  probably  exist 
in  the_  vineyasds  of  Tokay,  because  it  ripens  fully  a 


month  earlier  than  those  generally  cultivated  there  s 
but  it  is  very  common,  and  much  esteemed,  in  the  Vine- 
yards situated  near  the  Balaton  Lake,  in  those  of 
Schomlan,  Gyon-Gyos,  and  more  especially  in  those  of 
Neszme'ly  in  the  district  of  Komorn.  It  resembles  the 
Burgundy  White  Cluster,  but  the  berries  are  somewhat 
oblong,  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  sort  just  named. 

Hamvas-Szoello,  Ash-grey,  Grau-Tokayer  of  some 
Alsaciens.     Resembles  the  Grey  Burgundy. 

BuDAi  Fejer.  at  Neszmely  ;  Weiss  Honigler  Traube^ 
Bela  Orkiigla  Ranka,  early  round  white  ;  Fruh  Weiss 
Magdalenen,  of  many  German  vineyards. — Grown  in 
a  good  soil  the  wine  of  this  variety  is  said  to  rival  that 
of  the  Muscat,  as  regards  its  bouquet  and  aromatie- 
flavour. 

SzoLD  Szoello,  green  Grape  ;  Szemendrianer  Mag— 
yarka,  in  the  Banat ;   Welika  Szelena  or  Szelenika,  in- 

Sirmia Its  berries   are  very  large,  oval,  of  a  green 

colour.  The  juice  is  abundant  and  sweet,  but  of  only 
moderate  flavour.  It  ripens  late,  yet  it  is  esteemed, 
because  it  resists  the  autumn  rains. 

When  we  have  named  the  Bela  Slalcamenka,  the 
Bela  Kadarkas,  the  Modu  or  Juh  Farka,  which  is  the 
Langstaengler  of  the  Germans,  we  think  the  best  wliitc 
wine  Grapes  have  been  enumerated. 

Black  Grapes  employed  for  the  Fabrication  of  Red 
Wines. — When  in  Hungary,  I  preferred  the  red  to  the 
white  wines,  both  as  regards  the  vins  ordinaire  and  vinj 
de  liqueur.  They  are  not,  however,  equal  to  our  best 
French  wines.  The  common  wines  of  Hungary  are  very 
heating  ;  they  will  bear  no  comparison  with  our  Bur-- 
gundies.  I  shall  only  notice  one  red  vin  de  liqueur,  the 
most  distinguished  of  all,  although  unknown  in  France^ 
It  is  a  wine  produced  by  the  vineyards  adjoining  a  small 
town  called  Menes  (pronounced  Menssch).  It  is  less 
spirituous  than  the  old  Tokay,  but  richer  in  bouquet  and 
juice.  They  make  it  also  in  Sirmia,  and  in  the  vine- 
yards of  Erlaw  and  Gysrak.  As  the  same  varieties  of 
Grapes  serve  for  the  fabrication  of  both  the  luscious  and 
common  red  wines,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  notice 
of  a  few  of  those  the  most  generally  esteemed. 

The  Kauarkas,  to  whicli  they  often  prefix  Cerna  or 
Fekete,  the  former  being  the  Sclavonian  and  the  latter- 
the  Hungarian  term  foi-j  black.  It  is  the  Edel  Unga- 
risehe  Traube  of  the  Germans;  and  the  Raisin  Noir  de 
Scutari  of  some.  This  is  the  only  variety  of  black 
Grape  which  affords  dry  or  raismed  berries,  tronken- 
beeren,  in  Germany.  In  addition  to  this  valuable  pro* 
perty,  it  has  others  which  concur  in  renderiug  it  worthy 
of  being  placed  in  the  first  rank.  It  communicates  a 
fine  colour  and  an  agreeable  aroma  to  the  wine  made 
from  it.  The  plants  grow  rapidly  and  produce  the  third 
year  ;  and  this  natural  productiveness  is  long  main- 
tained. In  short,  if  this  Vine,  from  its  precocity,  is 
liable  to  be  slightly  affected  by  the  late  spring  frosts, 
yet  its  flowers  are  hardy,  and  it  fails  not  to  yield  a  crop. 
The  btmches  are  large,  long,  cylindrical,  rather  loose  J 
berries  middle-sized,  black,  ripening  early  in  Hungary.- 
Its  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  above,  for  the  most  part 
entire,  but  some  have  the  lobes  well  marked  ;  the  im- 
dersides  are  cottony.  The  vintage  of  the  Kadarkas 
Grape  forms  three-fourths  of  the  composition  of  the 
ilenes  wine.  The  vineyard  is  situated  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  promontory  of  a  branch  of  the  Carpathian 
chain,  iu  the  district  of  Arad.  The  soil  is  argillaceous, 
of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and  mixed  with  gravel.  In 
some  instances  the  clay  is  yellowish,  and  then  it  contains 
less  gravel. 

ToEOK  GoHEE.  Nagy  Szemu  Fekete,  Friihe  Tur- 
kische. — The  first  and  third  of  these  are  the  Hungarian 
and  German  words  for  "  early  Turkish  ; "  the  other 
signifies  '•  large-berried  black."  Next  to  the  Kadarkas, 
this  is  the  most  esteemed  in  the  principal  vineyards  for 
red  wine  in  Hungary,  especially  those  of  Gyon-Gyos. 
Its  leaves  are  broader,  rounder  in  the  outline,  and  more 
obtusely  dentate,  than  those  of  the  Kadarkas.  The 
young  shoots  are  reddish  brown  ;  bunch  conical,  loose, 
shouldered,  and  not  so  long  as  the  preceding  variety^ 
but  the  berries  are  much  larger,  of  a  round  form,  witli 
very  succulent  and  rather  coarse  flesh. 

PnRci.\,Upper  Hungary;  Fekete  Vilagos,\n  the  district 
of  Szalader  ;  Kleine  Schwaze,  of  Ofen. — The  bunches 
have  generally  small  cylindrical  shoulders  ;  the  berries 
are  small,  round,  and  black  ;  the  juice  is  vinous,  and 
of  good  colour  when  the  Grapes  are  well  ripened,  which 
is  the  case  every  year,  although  rather  late.  It  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  red- wine  vineyards, 

CzEENA  Okrugla  Ramia,  Black  Round  Early. — This 
is  the  same  as  the  Auvernat  Noir,  the  Pinot,  or  Noirieti 
of  Burgundy.  This  is  cidtivated  more  especially  in  the 
vineyards  of  Sirmia  and  in  the  Banat.  The  red  wines 
of  the  duchy  of  Sirmia  were  reckoned  the.  best  in  Hun- 
gary till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wheE- 
their  reputation  came  to  be  gradually  ceded  to  the  wine 
of  Tokay. 

Blauer  Augustee  l^Blue  August).  Bunches  loose  j 
berries  oval,  of  a  bluish  black,  with  long,  slender  red 
pedicels. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  Vines  with  the  produce  of 
which  some  proprietors  compose  a  detestable  imitation 
of  Champagne,  the  only-  point  of  resemblance  being  that 
of  a  sparkling,  of  short  duration.  I  had  socae  of  it 
both  at  Pesth  and  Vienna,  and  the  taste  was  horrible;. 
The  wine  was  evidently  a  fabrication  by  chemicai 
processes.  If  the  Hungarians  wish  to  make  sparkling 
wines  at  all  comparable  with  genuine  Champagne,  they 
must  renounce  the  proceedings  of  the  chemist,  and  plant 
the  Black  Burgundy  Grape  (Morillon  noir,  or  Final), 
not  entirely  at  the  foot  of  their  mountains,  but  on  the 
lower  parts,  and  I  doubt  not  that  by  admitting  710  xohit? 
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Grape, and  with  the  assistance  of  a  cooper  from  Rheims, 
they  would  insure  a  degree  of  success  incomparably 
greater  than  that  resulting  from  the  almost  ridiculous 
attempts  which  they  have  hitherto  made.  [We  should 
suppose  maay  British  calonists  would  profit  by  this 
remark.]  

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  452.) 

Genus  IX.;  one  species.  Mulberry  Mukiuin This 

disease,  which  in  the  last  30  years  of  the  last  century 
carried  off  so  many  Mulberry  trees  in  Italy,  has  been 
designated  by  so  many  different  names,  that  I  have 
preferred  giving  it  the  general  one  of  Mulberry  murrain, 
laying  aside  those  of  Falchetto,  Chancre,  Mosca, 
Salvanello,  Dropsy,  Moria,  Seccherella,  &c.  Much  has 
been  written  upon  it,  and  there  is  not  a  cultivator  or 
proprietor  who  is  not  well  instructed  on  the  points 
aecessary  for  him  to  know.  But  with  all  that,  is  it  at 
all  decided  yet  what  the  disease  was  ?  Had  it  any 
.characters  to  distinguish  it  from  all  the  diseases  enume- 
rated in  this  Essay,  or  is  it  only  the  last  stage  of  some 
one  of  them  ?  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  many 
doubts  hang  over  the  question.  Without  staying  to 
-endeavour  to  solve  them,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the 
■characters  of  the  disease,  and  the  method  of  cure  ; 
premising  that  its  ravages  were  not  confined  to  the 
Mulberry  grounds  beyond  the  Po,  but  extended  also  on 
this  side,  and  as  much  on  the  hills  and  mountains  as  in 
■feie  plains. 

The  trees  attacked  commence  by  turning  yellow  and 
sickly.  Some  young  shoots  at  the  top  curl  up  and  fall 
off,  especially  those  turned  towards  the  south  and  the 
west.  This  happens  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
■Jtme.  "  If  the  afiected  branch  be  cut,  there  will  be 
found  between  the  bark  and  the  woody  tissue  a  black 
line,  which  runs  down  to  the  main  branches,  and  thence 
through  the  trunk  to  its  base.  In  Mulberry  trees  along 
ponds  it  will  always  descend  into  the  roots,  some  of 
which,  corresponding  with  the  black  line,  will  be  found 
to  be  rotten  and  decomposed."  This  disease,  during 
which  the  trees  gradually  lose  their  leaves  and  branches, 
is  more  rapidly  fatal  and  more  general  in  old  trees  than 
in  young  ones  ;  it  spares,  or  only  attacks  tardily,  healthy 
subjects  in  their  age  of  vigour.  Very  young  plants  are 
also  subject  to  it  much  more  than  when  full  grown. 
Amongst  other  symptoms  there  is  also  often  a  raising 
of  the  bark. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  over  repletion  was  the 
canse  of  the  disease,  and.  on  that  account  Cattaneo 
proposed  cauteries ;  others,  with  GofB,  would  remove  the 
rich  soU  and  substitute  a  dry  barren  one  ;  whilst  others, 
again,  would  attribute  the  malady  to  a  deficiency  of  nutri- 
ment. The  annual  stripping  of  the  leaves,  especially 
when  repeated  a  second  time,  bad  cultivation,  a  bad 
selection  of  trees,  and  especially  the  vicissitudes  of 
seasons  (to  which  last  cause  I  mjsslf  incline,  observing 
the  effects  of  spring  frosts  on  the  young  shoots),  have 
been  severally  brought  forward  as  giving  rise  to  the 
disease.  Its  real  origin  has  not  however  yet  been 
ascertained.  The  reader  may  refer  to  what  the  Abbe' 
BettoUni  has  written  on  the  subject,  in  his  Memoir  in- 
serted in  the  20th  vol.  of  the  "Opuscoli  sulle  Scienze  e 
snlle  Arti  "  of  Milan,  and  before  him  by  Dr.  Moro,  in  a 
paper  contained  in  the  17th  vol.  of  the  same  collection. 

The  following  are  the  remedies  to  be  tried  for  this 
disease,  besides  the  general  preventives  derived  from 
good  cultivation.  The  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  black  line  descends,  and  to  cut  out  to  the  pith  all 
that  portion  of  substance  which  is  tinged  with  black  or 
brown.  The  wound  should  then  befilled  up  with  a  mixture 
of  cow-dung  and  clay.  This  operation  should  be  per- 
formed at  the  end  of  summer  or  in  the  commencement 
of  spring.  I  prefer  this  method  to  all  the  aspersions 
with  difi'erent  mixtures  which  have  been  proposed,  and 
bear  more  or  less  the  stamp  of  quackery.  The  second 
course  proposed  is  to  cut  off  the  branches  or  stem 
as  far  as  the  canker  appears,  or  even  below  it,  and  to 
graft  the  stump  in  spring.  In  choosing  the  grafts,  care 
must  be  taken  to  select  vigorous  ones,  and  from  trees 
free  from  the  disease.  I  believe  that  this  or  some 
analogous  disease  has  at  various  times  attacked  the 
Mulberries  in  Italy.  1  will  leave  to  those  who  have  more 
experience  to  decide  the  question,  whether,  as  Alberti, 
Bettoni,  and  the  greater  number  of  authors  maintain, 
wherever  a  Mulberry  tree  has  died,  whatever  be  the 
■cause  of  death,  no  other  Mulberry  tree  will  grow,  or 
whether  Bettolini  is  right  in  denying  it.  It  is  true  that 
cultivators  in  whom  one  cannot  refuse  placing  some  re- 
liance, and  all  practical  men  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
on  the  subject,  join  in  affirming  the  point. 

From  the  few  observations  consigned  in  the  present 
essay,  it  will  be  seen  how  useful  may  be  the  study  of 
diseases  of  plants,  founded,  however,  chiefly  on  actual 
observation.  I  will,  therefore,  now  conclude,  by  im- 
ploring natural  philosophers  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
subject,  not  disdaining  to  call  to  their  assistance  prac- 
tical agriculturists,  who,  amidst  their  numerous  pre- 
judices, are  likely  nevertheless  to  contribute  facts  which 
may  lead  us  to  ascertain  useful  truths.  The  amateur 
of  rural  matters  who  glances  over  these  pages,  will 
often  see  reason  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting evils  which  though  ascribed  to  climate  and 
meteoric  influence,  are  often  the  necessary  consequence 
of  our  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  idleness. 


treraely  interesting  and  instructive.  Gaudy  flowers 
may  catch  the  vulgar  eye,  but  a  more  refined  taste  will 
find  in  these  lowly  inhabitants  of  the  hill-side  an  endless 
fund  of  pleasure.  Than  these  no  class  of  plants  is  so 
peculiarly  eligible  for  small  gardens  ;  they  occupy  so 
very  little  space  ;  a  vast  number  of  them  may  be  shown 
to  advantage  on  rockwork  ;  some  few,  however,  require 
and  deserve  to  be  protected  from  the  winter  ;  not  that 
frost  kills  them,  but  they  are  apt  to  damp  oil  on  account 
of  the  humidity  of  our  atmosphere.  The  native  habitats 
of  great  numbers  of  them  are  on  elevated  masses  of 
rock,  where  no  stagnation  of  moisture  can  exist  ;  they 
are  sometimes  found  rooted  into  the  crevices  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  and  apparently  existing  upon  the 
moisture  they  derive  from  them  ;  others,  as  on  the  Alps, 
for  instance,  are  covered,  and  consequently  protected 
from  the  severity  of  winter,  for  six  months  in  the  year, 
by  a"  snowy  mantle.  These  circumstances,  therefore, 
increase  the  difficulty  of  keeping  alive  many  of  the 
rare  species  when  transplanted  on  our  rockworks  or 
consigned  to  the  pot  in  our  humid  and  variable  climate. 
In  order  to  preserve  these  interesting  plants  in  health, 
it  is  necessary  to  plant  them  in  poor  and  dry  soil,  per- 
fectly drained  ;  the  latter  item  is  absolutely  necessary 
with  all  that  are  difficult  to  keep.  Numbers  of  them 
are  found  in  places  where  the  sun's  rays  scarcely  ever 
reach  ;  analogous  situations  must  therefore  be  selected, 
for  such  kinds.  In  preparing  rockwork  for  them,  instead 
of  piling  up  a  heap  of  rich  mould,  on  which  fragments  of 
stone  are  to  be  placed,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  using  brick  rubbish,  or  the  refuse  of  old  buildings, 
materials  which  will  allow  the  rains  readily  to  escape, 
thus  securing  a  dry  and  healthy  foundation  for  them. 
Some  prefer  cultivating  them  in  pots  ;  and  for  their 
proper  and  better  management  a  pit,  with  a  north 
aspect,  is  provided  for  them,  and  a  very  interesting  part 
of  the  garden  it  constitutes  ;  for  at  all  seasons  some  of 
the  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  flower.  In  potting,  great 
care  must  be  paid  to  the  kind  of  soil  employed  with 
those  which  are  difficult  to  cultivate.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  drainage  may  occupy  three-parts  of 
the  pot ;  the  surface,  in  all  cases,  should  be  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  coarse  sand.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred, from  what  I  have  said,  that  gardening  skill  can- 
not be  brought  to  bear  upon  Alpines.  The  contrary  is 
the  fact ;  for  with  care  and  attention  no  tribe  of  plants 
will  prove  of  greater  beauty  or  yield  more  interest  ; 
the  cultivator  must  not,  however,  apply  strong  and 
powerful  stimulants  ;  he  must  rather  attend  to  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  plants  individually,  and  by 
such  careful  supervision  select  proper  situations  for 
their  growth,  and  increase  the  richness  of  the  soil  only 
as  sound  judgment  may  w.arrant,  and  the  case  will 
admit.  Pharo. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
That  long-neglected,  but  in  their  way  really  beautiful 
tribe  of  plants,  called  Alpines,  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  amateur  botanist.    The  study  they  afford  is  ex- 


Home  Correspondence. 

Summer  Pruning. — I  observe  in  page  421  an  article 
by  Mr.  Lovell,  avowedly  on  the  summer  pruning  of  the 
Vine,  but  really  on  that  of  the  Peach,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  his  remarks  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  He  criticises  unadvisedly  some  sensible  and 
practical  directions  siven  in  your  Calendar  of  Opera- 
tions for  June  22.  I  hope,  however,  to  show  the  writer 
of  the  Calendar  that  his  directions  are  clear  and  intel- 
ligible, and  duly  appreciated  by  some,  however  much 
misapprehended  byj  others.  I  am  further  induced  to 
express  my  coincidence  with  the  ideas  of  the  Calendar 
writer,  as  I  have  seen  the  system  practised  successfully 
by  parties  whose  names  would  at  once  stamp  it  as 
deserving  attention  ;  besides  which,  my  own  practical 
experience  has  convinced  me  of  its  correctness.  I  must 
first  briefly  point  out  the  inapplicability  of  the  Vine  and 
its  management,  as  a  general  rule,  for  that  of  all  other 
fruit  trees,  and  particularly  the  Peach  and  Nectarines. 
This  will  be  seen  by  considering  what  is  the  object 
aimed  at  in  Vine  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
desired  fertility.  Is  it  not  that  the  wood  be  of  the 
strongest  and  most  luxuriant  growth  that  can  be 
ripened  by  sun  and  air  ?  And  as  the  heaviest  bunches 
and  largest  berries  are  produced  upon  such  shoots,  it  is 
important  that  the  plant  be  stimulated  by  artificial 
means  at  root,  and  that  the  branches  be  weakened  by 
stopping  as  little  as  possible.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the 
Peach,  and  note  the  difference.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  fruit  and  its  congeners  grow  much  too  gross,  even 
in  ordinary  soils,  without  being  stimulated  ;  and  the 
moderately  weak  shoots  produce  fruit  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  Thus,  when  compared  with  the  Vine,  the 
case  is  just  vke  versa,  and  the  course  of  treatment  pur- 
sued must  differ  accordingly.  In  the  management  of 
the  Peach,  so  as  to  secure  fertility,  a  healthy,  moderate 
growth  must  be  secured,  and  everything  like  grossness 
must  be  carefully  checked,  by  pinching  the  shoots  at 
top,  and  by  pruning  the  roots  at  bottom.  A  tree  which 
has  grown  immoderately  strong,  during  the  previous 
year,  should  be  moderately  pruned  at  the  roots  in 
autumn,  so  as  to  induce  a  less  exuberant  growth  in 
spring,  taking  care  of  course  not  to  prune  too  hard. 
But  winter  pruning,  though  useful  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  rarely  sufficient ;  in  many  soils  and  situations  the 
roots  re-establish  themselves  so  quickly  as  to  make 
the  tree  grow  too  luxuriantly  during  summer,  and 
to  continue  growing  too  late  in  autumn.  These 
are  facts  well  known,  and  those  who  have  not  found 
a  remedy  may  thank  the  writer  of  the  Calendar, 
and  the  writer  of  the  Leading  Article  in  your  Number 
for  July  6th,  for  bringing  the  methods  of  stopping  and 
summer  root  pruning  before  their  notice  ;  and  those 
who  are  already  aware  of  the  excellences  of  these  prac- 
tices, will  do  well  to  add  their  testimony  in  support  of 


them.  To  return  to  the  Peach  :  when  the  winter  root 
pruning  has  been  omitted,  or  has  not  been  severe 
enough  to  prevent  the  production  of  shoots  in  spring, 
too  strong  to  be  fruitful,  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to 
stop  the  strongest  of  these  shoots  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  five  or  six  leaves,  in  order  that  a  second  series 
of  shoots  may  be  produced,  less  strong  than  the 
first  ones  ;  and  that  by  thus  equalising  the  flow  of 
sap,  ail  the  shoots  on  the  same  tree  may  be 
brought  more  on  a  par  one  with  another.  When 
the  habit  of  the  tree  is  very  gross,  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  the  process  more  than  once,  with  a  view  to 
produce  healthy  bearing  wood.  With  our  short  sum- 
mers and  wet  autumns,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary, 
in  very  many  situations,  to  stop  the  shoots  after  they 
have  attained  to  a  certain  length,  in  order  that  the  wood 
may  be  thoroughly  ripened,  and  the  energies  of  the  tree 
directed  to  the  formation  of  blossom-buds.  And  here, 
also,  I  must  express  my  coincidence  with  the  practice 
recommended  June  22,  of  leaving  a  lateral  at  the  point 
to  secure  an  escape  for  the  superabundant  sap.  But 
when  the  trees  are  very  luxuriant  they  are  liable,  when 
stopped  in  summer,  to  expand  too  many  of  their  buds 
in  the  production  of  lateral",  and  to  prevent  this 
it  is  an  excellent  practice  to  prune  the  roots  simulta- 
neously with  the  last-mentioned  stopping  of  the  shoots. 
Lumbricus,  Salop.  [We  perfectly  agree  with  the  writer 
of  this  letter.     The  Calendar  is  right,  as  it  always  is  in 

matters  of  practice.] Permit  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Too- 

good's  letter  has  occasioned  me  regret  on  two  points  ; 
first,  because  he  was  angry  when  he  wrote  it  ;  and 
secondly,  because  he  failed  to  understand  the  principles, 
or  rather  the  application  of  principles,  alluded  to  in  my 
former  communication.  He  has  wholly  misinterpreted 
my  views,  and  has  drawn  inferences  such  as  I  never 
dreamt  of.  My  object  was  to  elicit  the  views  of  prac- 
tical men  as  to  the  connection  between  the  head 
and  root  of  a  plant  under  certain  stated  conditions. 
He  will  understand  that  it  is  a  physiological  ques- 
tion bearing  durectly  upon  practical  horticulture. 
If  he  has  watched  the  horticultural  press  during 
the  last  few  seasons  he  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
discover  why  I  introduced  the  question.  Mr.  Toogood 
is  somewhat  singular  in  his  mode  of  drawing  inferences, 
in  the  present  instance  they  are  directly  opposed  to 
what  v.'as  intended.  But  possibly  the  construction  of 
my  sentences  led  to  the  confusion.  I  must  beg  to  add 
that  I  am  an  advocate  for  summer  pruning  as  far  as 
practicable,  that  I — but  I  need  not  say  more.  George 
Lovell. 

Botanical  Nomenclature. — It  would  certainly  be  a 
great  advantage  to  persons  who  are  fond  of  horticulture, 
if  the  names  of  plants  could  be  simplified.  Many  who 
have  not  had  opportunities  of  keeping  up  their  Latin 
and  Greek,  are  sadly  puzzled  to  comprehend  the  curious 
compounds  of  both  languages  used  in  christening  the 
ornaments  of  our  gardens  and  conservatories.  To 
accuse  a  man  of  pedantry  because  he  wishes  to  retain 
the  present  system  of  botanic  freemasonry — or  to  call 
his  neighbour  misty  in  intellect,  because  he  is  an  ad- 
vocate for  attempting  to  render  plant  names  more  in- 
telligible, and  easier  to  be  remembered — are  equally 
absurd.  If  it  could  be  done  without  deranging  a  whole 
system,  I  should  certainly  give  my  vote  for  an  alteration 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  plant  tribe  ;  yet  there  are 
so  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  it  will  be  almost 
an  impossibility  to  accomplish  any  satisfactory  change. 
Was  botany  confined  to  a  certain  district  inhabited  by 
individuals  speaking  the  same  language,  by  common 
consent,  particular  terms  might  be  substituted  for 
others  without  causing  any  great  inconvenience  j  but 
where  the  science  is  universal  a  tongue  must  be  used 
which  is  pretty  generally  known  to  all  nations  professing 
civilisation.  The  error  seems  to  be  in  concocting  the 
most  excruciating  names,  partly  from  the  Latin  diction- 
ary, and  partly  from  the  Greek  lexicon ;  this  is  what 
makes  modest  men  afraid  of  taking  up  a  delightful 
study,  as  they  do  not  wish  to  become  ridiculous  by  ut- 
tering half  a  dozen  false  quantities  in  as  many  minutes. 
When  even  men  of  education  are  astounded  at  the 
length  and  breadth  of  plant  language,  what  must  be  the 
case  with  the  usual  class  of  respectable  gardeners,  men 
who  have  some  difficulty  in  compassing  their  mother 
tongue  ?  Falcon. 

Cocoa-nut  Sugar. — Ceylon  newspapers  mention  a 
new  source  of  sugar,  as  likely  to  be  of  importance  to 
that  colony.  The  sugar  is  obtained  by  cutting  off  the 
Cocoa-nut  flower  stem,  attaching  a  vessel  to  it,  and  eva- 
porating the  liquid  ;  it  flows  over  in  quantities  so  great 
as  to  be  almost  incredible,  and  I  have  seen  samples  of 
the  sugar  equal  to  anythmg  ever  obtained  from  the 
sugar-cane,  and  produced  in  such  abundance  from  a 
tree  as  to  promise  immense  returns  yearly  to  the 
owner  of  it.  Would  you  kindly  state  your  opinion  as  to 
the  chances  of  a  tree  so  bled,  livmg  in  health  for  any 
length  of  time.  A  Cocoa-nut  tree  comes  to  full  bearing 
in  seven  years,  and  will  continue  in  vigour  for  70  to 
100  years  in  Ceylon,  producing  from  100  to  300  nuts 
yearly.  I  should  imagme  a  tree  so  tapped  would  live 
but  a  very  few  years.  J.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  Inverness. 
[We  do  not  think  that  Cocoa-nut  trees  thus  drained  of 
their  blood,  will  long  remain  in  health.  They  will,  how- 
ever, endure  tapping  in  moderation.] 

Effect  of  last  fFinler  on  the  common  Laurel.— In  one  of 
the  gentlemen's  pleasure-grounds  where  I  have  attended 
lately,  it  was  painful  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
the  common  Laurel  had  suffered  from  the  late  severe 
winter.  Those  under  trees  and  most  sheltered  were 
entirely  denuded  ;  and,  after  inquiring  of  all  the  gar- 
deners in  the  locality,  I  am  unable  to  learn  why  they 
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should  have  -suffered  bejoud  those  in  open  exposui-es, 
unless  the  following  is  a  parallel  case,  taken  from  the 
second   rolume  of   White's   "Natural   History  of  Sel- 

bome,"  page  90  : "It  was  in  such  an  aspect  that  the 

snow  on  the  author's  evergreens  was  melted  every  day, 
and  frozen  intensely  every  night,  so  that  the  Laurestiues, 
Bays,  Laurels,  and  Arbutuses,  looked  in  three  or  four 
days  as  if  they  had  teen  burnt  iu  the  fire  ;  while  a 
neighbour's  plantation  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  high  cold 
situation,  where  the  snow  was  never  melted  at  all, 
remained  uninjured.  From  hence  I  would  infer  that 
it  is  the  repeated  melting  and  freezing  of  the  snow  that 
is  so  fatal  to  vegetation,  rather  than  the  severity  of  the 
cold  ;  therefore  it  highly  behoves  every  planter,  who 
■wishes  to  escape  the  cruel  mortification  of  losing  in  a 
few  days  the  labour  and  hope  of  years,  to  bestir  himself 
on  such  emergencies  ;  and,  if  his  plantations  are  small, 
to  avail  himself  of  mats,  cloths,  Pea-haulm,  straw, 
reeds,  or  any  such  covering,  for  a  short  time  ;  or,  if  his 
shrubberies  are  extensive,  to  see  that  his  people  go 
about  with  prongs  and  forks,  and  carefully  dislodge  the 
snow  from  the  boughs,  since  the  naked  foliage  wiU  shift 
much  better  for  itself  than  where  the  snow  is  partly 
melted  and  frozen  again."  Should  any  of  your  readers 
be  able  to  give  a  different  version  of  the  case,  so  as  to 
clear  up  the  diSJculty,  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  land- 
scape gardening.  W.  Thorold,  Thorpe  Bower,  near 
Norwich,  July  20. 

House  for  Succulents. — I  have  in  course  of  erection 
a  small  greenhouse,  12  feet  long  by  about  8  feet  wide, 
intended  for  the  growing  of  Cacti  generally,  and  also 
other  succulents.  Now  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  if 
all  the  plants  were  to  be  planted  out  into  an  ornamental 
kind  of  rookwork,  it  would  look  much  more  pleasing,  as 
well  as  perhaps  be  better  for  the  plants ;  but  against 

this  there  appears  Xo  be^[two  objections, 1st,  would 

there  not  be  a  'greater  quantity  of  |insects  'collected 
together  ?  and  if  so,  would  they  cot  be  more  difficult  to 
exterminate  2  and  2d,  as  to  heating.  For  more  reasons 
than  one  I  could  only  have  it  heated  with  a  brick  stove 
placed  inside  (door  to  fm-nace  also  inside),  and  a  flue 
from  the  fire-place  along  the  back  of  the  house.  I 
thought  of  having  over  the  flue  a  wood  or  slate  or  tile 
covering,  6  inches  or  more  from  the  flue  each  way,  and 
from  this  three  openings  into  the  house  hid  in  the  rock- 
work  to  convey  the  heated  ab  iuto  the  house  from  the 
aperture  around  the  flue;  the  question  then  comes 
whether  the  earth  would  not  have  too  great  a  bottom- 
heat,  and  the  air  of  the  house  too  low  a  temperature 
(of  course  the  air-drains  and  flue  would  be  hid  alto- 
gether by  the  earth  and  rockwork).  The  idea  first 
suggested  itself  to  me  from  observing  a  few  of  the 
Cacti  planted  out  into  a  sort  of  pit  in  the  Cactus  house 
at  Kew  in  af  kind  of  semi  natural  state,  which  I  think 
can  or  might  be  greatly  improved  on  in  private  esta- 
blishments where  the  responsibility  attendant  upon 
failure  could  only  rest  with  the  possessor.  A  Subscriber, 
July  23.  [We  should  plant  the  Cacti  out  in  the  man- 
ner you  propose,  with  no  fear  of  the  result,  unless  from 
the  want  of  suflieient  heat  in  winter  in  the  front  of  the 
house.  Insects  may  be  troublesome  ;  but  if  the  plants 
are  clean  when  planted  out,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  become  foul  afterwards.] 

The  Effect  of  the  Steam-kiln  on  the  larv<e  of  the 
Zimescylon  oiavale  in  the  Italian  Oak  timber,  has  been 
very  satisfactory— they  are  all  destroyed,  even  in  the 
centre  of  the  wood,  and  have  the  appearance  of  ihort 
pieces  of  catgut.  The  thickness  of  the  wood  was 
10  inches.   T.  S.  P.,  Ptmlroke  Dockyard. 

Purification  of  Water Will  "  A  Friend   to  Pure 

Water  "  add  to  his  kindness,  by  informing  me  whether 
he  has  ever  seen  his  plan  tried  2  For  I  could  get  sub- 
scriptions far  more  readily,  if  I  could  assert,  from  ex. 
perience,  that  the  plan  would  succeed.  I  at  first  thought 
o£  a  tank  under  the  pond,  as  now  proposed,  but  gave  it 
up,  for  fear  of  causing  the  pond  to  leak  ;  in  this  district 
there  is  an  universal  belief  that  it  is  most  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  the  bottom  of  ponds  over  the  chalk.  Has 
the  writer  ever  known  any  instance  of  a  filter  perma- 
nently  under  water  actmg  efSeiently  ?  Several  consi- 
derations make  me  believe  that,  as  far  as  organic  matter 
is  concerned,  the  aeration  of  the  filtering  materials  is  an 
important  element  in  their  purifying  action.  There  are 
three  other  points  on  which  I  am  anxious  for  informa- 
tion :  is  cot  some  contrivance  necessary  for  the  escape 
of  the  air  when  the  tank  is  first  iilled  ?  Why  would 
not  a  tank  holding  only  500  or  600  gallons  do  as 
well  as  one  holding  the  proposed  3000  gallons  ?  Do  I 
understand  rightly  that  it  is  proposed  that  one  filtering 
stone  should  be  placed  directly  over  another,  both  bemg 
let  into  the  dome  of  the  tank ;  and,  if  so,  what  interspace 
should  there  be  between  the  two  stones  2  I  trust  that  "  A 
Friend_  to  Pure  Water,"  or  any  one  else  who  has  expe- 
rience in  this  matter,  will  not  think  the  number  of  my 
questions  unreasonable,  in  consideration  of  the  public 
benefit  it  would  be  to  the  numerous  villages  situated 
like  ours,  and  the  probability  that  subscriptions  might 
be  procured  elsewhere  to  erect  such  a  filter,  if  success 
were  certain.  C.  D. 

Answers  to  the  Puzzle.— The  Yew  tree— U.  J.  C.  L. 
- — Ivy.  G.  T. 

Water  Melons.— The  Water-melon  might  be  success, 
fully  cultivated  in  this  country  ;  it  is  so  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  the  summer  is  shorter  and  colder  than  in 
iingland.  The  Water-melon  is  a  very  handsome  fruit, 
may  be  eaten  in  considerable  quantity  without  danger, 
and  IS  particularly  agreeable  in  sultry  weather.  Indeed, 
many  yea.rs  ago  it  was  brought  to  perfection  in  an  En- 
glish garden,  though  much  less  care  had  been  bestowed 
upon  It  than  is  usually  taken  for  the  Melon.     There  are 


two  distinct  varieties  of  the  Water-melon  ;  the  one  of 
these,  having  white  or  mottled  seeds,  is  quite  insipid, 
juiceless,  and  fit  only  for  mixing  with  other  fruits  in 
the  composition  of  cotignac,  the  use  made  of  it  in 
the  south  of  France.  The  seeds  of  the  other  variety 
are  uniformly  black,  and  this  it  is  which  is  cultivated 
for  the  table ;  is  juicy,  of  pleasant  flavour,  and  par- 
ticularly grateful  in  hot  v/eather.  Cotignac,  strictly 
speaking,  is  the  Quince  preserved  in  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  Grape  ;  but  the  Quince  being  a  high-priced 
fruit,  its  place  is  often  in  great  part  supplied  by  Apples, 
Water-melons,  or  any  other  fruit  that  happens  to  abound 
in  the  Grape  season.  It  seems  probable  that  some  such 
composition  as  Cotignac  was  the  preserve  allowed  by 
the  Romans  to  their  agricultural  slaves'  in  addition  to 
bread  for  their  winter  fare.  The  Water-melon  requires 
great  depth  of  soil  ;  2  feet  of  good  rich  garden  mould 
was  the  usual  depth  of  beds  for  it  at  St.  Petersburgh.  B. 
Exhibition  of  1851  :  Garden  Pots. — A  hint  for  the 
improvement  of  garden  pots  may  be  taken  from  some 
that  are  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont- 
pellier.  Those  of  small  sizes  in  ordinary  use  there 
nowise  differ  from  the  common  garden  pots  of  this 
country,  but  large  ones  for  Orange  trees  are  always 
glazed  ;  so,  likemse,  are  small  ones,  where  extraordi- 
nary neatness  and  cleanliness  are  desired.  Sometimes 
the  glaze  is  of  various  colours,  or  in  imitation  of  mar- 
bles, but  usually  of  a  bright  but  rather;  dark  grass 
green  ;  this  colour  seemed  to  harmonise  better  than 
any  other  with  the  generality  of  plants,  whether  in 
flower  or  in  leaf  only.  The  price  of  good  unglazed 
garden  pots  being  about  the  same  at  Montpellier  as 
near  London,  green  glazed  ones  were  furnished  at 
about  the  double  of  that  price.  Orange  frees  :  these 
are  usually  planted,  not  in  tubs,  bi:t  in  pots,  some  of 
which  are  made  up  to  as  much  as  2  feet  diameter,  and 
when  of  great  size  are  charged  6s.,  8s.,  or  10s.  a  pot,  or 
even  more  ;  theywear  weD,  not  being liableto  crack,  or  for 
the  glaze  to  scale  off.  The  shape  of  large  pots  is  always 
that  of  some  antique  vase,  and  of  more  or  less  graceful 
form  according  to  the  taste  of  the  potter;  8,  10,  and 
12-inch  pots  are  frequently  vase-shaped,  so  also  are 
some  few  of  smal^  size,  for  such  plants  as  the  Chinese 
Primrose,  and  these  are  very  ornamental.  One  nursery, 
man  at  Montpellier  had  some  garden  pots  made  without 
any  bottom,  but  strengthened  by  an  external  bottom 
riro,  the  same  as  at  top.  He  employed  them  for  rearing 
till  in  flower  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  and  annuals,  to  be 
afterwards  transferred  to  China  vases  for  the  decoration 
of  drawing-rooms.  In  the  nursery  a  flat  tile  supplied 
the  pl^ce  of  a  bottom  to  the  pot.  Similar  bottomless 
pots  were  also  useful  as  protection  to  plants  when  first 
bedded  out  in  spring,  as  also  for  shading  annuals  sown 
iu  the  open  ground.  The  same  nurseryman  had  a 
useful  tool  for  taking  up  plants  for  transplantation  ;  it 
was  a  kind  of  trowel,  but  forming  a  complete  cylinder. 
This  tool  he  pressed  perpendicularly  into  the  ground 
surrounding  the  plant  to  be  removed,  gave  the  cylinder 
more  or  less  of  a  quick  turn,  and  brought  up  the  plant 
without  derangement  of  the  mould  surrounding  its 
roots.  B. 

Quantity  of  Bain  Pleasured  in  Pembroke  Boekyard 
from  January  to  June  inclusive. — 


1850. 


January  

February 

March  

Melted  Snow 

April - 

May  

Jane 


Gauge 
42  ft.  6  in. 
above  the 
ground. 


2.033 

2.146 

.667 

.044 

3.261 

1.5S6 

.755 


10.543 


Gange 
5  feet  from 
the  ground, 


1.964 

1.414 

.813 

.065 

3.070 

1.515 

.661 


).502 


Thermometer. 


Mas. 

51 
53 


Min. 

■  21 

■  33 


SS    —    22 


53 
63 

80 


34 
33 
43 


Hardy  Plants  for  a  Wall. — 
Bipiotasis  tenoifolia 
Arabis  saxatilis 
Asplenium  Ruta-muraria 
Linaria  repens 
Hieracium  Pilosella 
Tinea  minor 
Saxifraga  nivalis 

,,         oppositifolia 
Sedum  Sieboldil 


Mean  of  the  two,  10.022  inches. 
T.  S.  P.,  July  19. 

MuraX  Gardening : 
Cheiranthus  fruticulosus 
Sednm  Telepliium 
SemperviTum  tectorura 
Antirrhinum  majus 
Asperula  odorata 
Disandra  prostrata 
Lisimachia  nummularis 
Plumbago  Larpentee 
Mimuius  mojjchatos 
J.  M. 

Cape  Amaryllids. — In  the  Chronicle  of  July  28,  1849, 
I  observed  a  communication  from  Mr.  Beaton  on  the 
crossing  of  certain  kinds  of  these  plants.  I  formerly 
had  a  great  fancy  for  Amaryllids,  but  I  have  lost  the 
greater  part  of  my  interest  in  them  since  the  death  of 
Dean  Herbert,  as  I  now  know  no  person  having  a  like 
interest  to  whom  I  can  communicate  my  results.  I 
have  tried  several  of  the  experiments  which  your  corre- 
spondent wishes  to  try,  and  perhaps  he  may  like  to 
know  the  success  I  met  with.  I  do  not  think  the 
fleshy-seeded  AmaryUidacese  are  generally  good  subjects 
for  the  labours  of  the  hybridist,  because  he  must  stop 
(in  general)  with  the  first  cross,  the  mules  being 
almost  always  barren.  I  also  believe  that  certain 
Crinnms  are  capable  of  bearing  seed  without  true  im- 
pregnation, and  few  things  are  more  disgusting  than  to 
wait  seven  or  eight  years,  and  then  to  find  out  that  you 
have  only  raised  a  pure  plant.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  in  many  instances  when  I  applied  the  pollen  of  Hre- 
rnanthns,  Amaryllis,  Nerine,  Ammorchari,  and  Bruns- 
vigia  to  the  stigmas  of  a  certain  plant  of  Crinum  pedun- 
culatum  that  there  was  no  other  plant  of  Crinum  in  flower 
for  several  miles,  and  that  I  extracted  all  the  anthers 
for  several  days  before  the  expansion  of  the  flower,  yet 


of  the  hundreds  of  seeds  I  obtained,  none  produced  any- 
thing  but  pure  C.  pedunculatum.  I  obtained  abundance 
of  seed  from  Cyrtanthus  obliquus  by  Vallota  purpurea, 
but  could  never  make  it  vegetate.  I  could  never  ob- 
tain seed  in  the  reverse  manner.  I  imagine  that  the 
raising,  in  England,  of  crosses  between  the  Amaryllises 
is  about  as  unpromising  a  task  as  any  experimentalist 
could  undertake.  In  Herbert's  « Amai-yllidaceie," 
p.  278,  mention  is  made  of  some  seedlings  raised  from 
Amaryllis  blauda  by  A.  Josephiniana.  In  1843  Mr. 
Herbert  had  the  kindness  to  give  me  one  of  these  bulbs, 
which  was  then,  he  told  me,  20  years  old,  and  was  not 
so  big  as  a  goose's  egg.  It  would  not,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  flowered  in  England  in  20  years- 
more  ;  in  a  more  suitable  climate,  such  as  that  of  my 
present  residence,  it  would  probably  have  flowered  in 
four  years,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  accident.  I  never 
saw  A.  blauda  in  flower,  and  now  only  possess  two 
seedling  bulbs,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Herbert,  which  are 
expected  to  flower  this  season.  (If  I  get  any  pollen  I 
will  send  some  to  Mr.  Beaton  to  impregnate  Belladonna 
with.)  If  it  should  flower,  I  will  repeat  Mr.  Herbert's 
experiment,  and  also  raise  crosses  between  it  and 
Belladonna.  I  raised,  in  Feb.  1841,  a  vast  number  of 
seedlings  from  Belladonna,  by  JosephinEe,  and  by 
Brunsvigia  multiflora.  Belladonna  bears  many  more 
seeds  wlien  impregnated  by  either  of  these  plants  than 
when  naturally  impregnated,  but  the  seeds  are  much 
smaller.  These  seedlings  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
March  1847,  and  are  extremely  beautiful.  Their 
colour  is  generally  like  that  of  Passiflora  Kermesina, 
but  it  varies  in  different  specimens,  and  many  are 
blotched  with  white— from  20  to  40  on  a  scape.  The 
shape  varies  greatly,  the  crosses  by  B.  multiflora  bemg 
generally  wider  in  the  segments  than  the  others,  and  of 
a  better  figure,  shorter  and  more  ringent.  The  germen 
does  not  seem  to  contain  any  ovules,  and  the  anthers 
are  without  pollen.  Leaves  varying  in  width  from 
1  to  4  inches,  but  always  glaucous.  1  could  never  keep 
the  seedlings  alive  which  I  raised  from  Josephinse,  by 
Belladonna,  and  the  one  is  produced  very  sparingly. 
In  1847  I  saw  a  pot  containing  about  300  seeds  of 
B.  multiflora,  by  Belladonna,  but  not  more  than  20  of 
them  germinated,  the  germen  being  in  the  others 
entirely  deficient ;  the  after  history  of  these  is  lost  to 
me,  but  I  believe  that  the  bulbs  are  still  living.  I  also 
raised  (as  I  thought)  in  1841,  some  seedlings  from 
Belladonna,  by  Haemanthus  coccineus,  and  at  the  present 
moment  I  have  one  anomalous  looking  plant,  expected  tc 
flower  this  season,  which  may  be  one  of  these.  I 
believe  that  crosses  may  be  easily  obtained,  in  the  proper 
climates,  between  any  of  the  plants  of  the  genua 
Amaryllis,  and  the  false  (as  I  consider  them),  genera 
Brunsvigia,  Buphane,  and  Ammoeharis.  I  believe  that 
I  have  I'aised  crosses  on  Belladonna  by  all  of  them.  I 
am  more  doubtful  about  Nerine,  although  I  do  not 
see  any  positive  characters  distinguishing  it  from 
Brunsvigia.  What  has  most  surprised  me  in  trying  to 
cross  these  plants,  is  that  I  could  never  get  a  cross 
between  Lycoris  and  Nerine,  although  they  are  so  very 
much  alike  in  almost  everything  except  the  stigma. 
J.  C.  B.,  New  South  Wales. 

Crops  in  the  North  of  Scotland. — Potatoes  are  quite 
free  from  disease  in  this  locality.  All  crops  are  of 
average  quality  ;  but  Grass  is  sadly  burned  up.  Peru- 
vian Barley  is  almost  fit  to  cut.  J.  Mackenzie,  M.D., 
Inverness. 

Vitality  of  Pollen. — I  think  Mr.  Beaton  is  rather  too 
sanguine  about  the  possibility  of  preserving  pollen  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  I  have  tried  great  numbers 
of  experiments  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  I  have 
obtained  is  that  hardly  any  pollen  of  Exogens  retains 
its  vitaUty  after  having  become  thoroughly  dry.  The 
pollen  of  Endogens  appears  to  retain  its  powers"  of  fer- 
tilisation for  a  considerable  time,  yet  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  pollen  of  Amaryllis  or 
Crinum  from  one  season  to  another,  even  when  kept  so 
perfectly  dry  as  not  to  have  been  in  the  least  mouldy  ; 
I  have  found  these  two  genera  to  retain  their  vitality 
for  more  than  three  months.  I  have  never  found  dry 
pollen  of  IridaccEe  efficacious,  with  the  single  exceotion 
of  Gladiolus  roseus,  by  pollen  of  which,  two  months  old, 
I  have  procured  one  on  G.  blandus.  The  pollen  of 
Lilies  cannot  be  kept  at  all,  it  will  mould.  It  would 
take  up  too  much  of  your  space  to  name  all  the  genera 
of  Exogens  on  which  I  have  experimented,  but  the  only 
case  in  which  I  met  with  doubtful  success  (the  plants 
died)  was  in  the  genus  Melianthus.  I  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  any  experiments  with  Rhodo- 
dendron, and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  its  pollen  may  render  it  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  The  best  method  I  have  found  of  pre- 
serving pollen  is  to  place  the  anthers  in  paper,  and  the 
papers  in  a  little  tin  box,  with  a  closely  fitting  lid,  along 
with  a  piece  of  flannel  which  should  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  the  fire  every  time  the  box  is  opened.  J.  C.  B. 


Caledonian  Hoeticulthbal,  July  6. — At  this,  the 
extra  summer  competition,  the  following  prizes  were 
awarded.  Fuchsias  (dark  and  light)  :  1st,  Mr.  Walker, 
gr.to  J.  Mood,  Esq.,  for  Dr.  Jephson  and  Lord  Sandon  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Gordon,  gr.  to  Captain  Williams,  for  Scarletina 
reflexa  and  Ebzabeth.  Orchids  :  1st,  Mr.  Thomson, 
gr.  to  Dr.  Neill,  for  Cyrtochilum  maeulatum  and  Aerides 
crispum.  Pelargoniums  :  1st,  Mr.  Cameron,  gr.  to  S. 
Hay,  Esq.,  for  Forget-me-Not,  King  of  Saxony,  Ne- 
gress, Sir  Walter  Scott,  Centurion,  and  Nestor. 
Fancies  :   ditto,  Queen  Victoria,  Maid  of  Anjon,  and 
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Mazeppa  Superb.  Scarlets  :  ditto,  Tom  Thumb  and 
Queen  Victoria.  Dwarf  Lobelias  :  1st,  Mr.  Pender, 
gr.  to  D.  Anderson,  Esq.,  for  L.  Erinns  compacta  and 
alba.  Pinks  :  1st,  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  C.  K.  Sive- 
wright,  Esq.,  for  Harriet,  Goliab,  Whinper-in,  Twjford 
Rival,  Morning  Star,  Lady  Mildmay,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Diana,  Jenny  Lind,  Laura,  Robison,  and  Dou- 
ble X.  ;  2d,  Mr.  White,  gr.  to  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  for  Lady 
Teazle,  Queen  Victoria,  Oxoniensis,  Lord  Brougham, 
Whipper-in,  Prince  Albert,  Pilot,  Criterion,  Laura, 
Henry  Steers,  Mary  Ann,  and  Alfred  Morrison.  Highest 
flaTonred  Strawberry,  of  recent  introduction :  1st,  Mr. 
Lauder,  for  Malcolm's  Aberdeenshire.  Cherries  :  1st, 
Mr.  King,  for  Mayduke  ;  2d,  Mr.'.  Thomson,  gr.  to 
Captain  Falconer,  for  the  same  variety.  Messrs.  J. 
Dickson  and  Sons'  prize  for  Moss,  Provins,  French, 
Perpetual,  China,  and  Bourbon  Roses,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Sleigh,  gr.  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  for  71/oss, 
Common,  Louise  Collet,  Princess  Royal,  and  Laneii  ; 
Provins,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Devigne,  La  Sylphide,  and 
Common  ;  Fretich,  Giandisslma,  Belle  Rosine,  Surpasse- 
tout,  and  Julie  d'Etanges  ;  Perpetual,  Comte  de'',Mon- 
talivet.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Geant  de  Batailles,  and 
Comtesse  Duchatel  ;  Hybrid  China,  Victor  Hugo, 
Chenedolle,  Henri  Barbet,  and  General  Jacqueminot  ; 
Bourbons,  Jaune  Abricote,  Madame  Roussell,  Dupetit 
Thouars,  and  Bougere.  Messrs.  Dicksotis  and  Co.  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  Exotic  plants,  including  many  of 
the  newest  and  finest  Pelargoniums,  with  ChaenOstoma 
polyanthum,  &c. ;  also  boxes  of  Pelargonium  blooms, 
Pansies,  Pinks,  and  Roses.  Messrs.  Dicksoa  and  Sons 
likewise  sent  a  collection  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  with 
Gloxinia  carminata  splendens,  and  80  varieties  of  cut 
Roses.  Messrs.  P.  Lawsou  and  Son  showed  Roses, 
and  a  collection  of  plants,  including  well  flowered 
Balsams.  There  was  also  a  display  of  Roses  from  Mr. 
Handasyde,  and  a  stand  of  Pansies,  in  which  were 
blooms  of  his  seedling  variety,  Duke  of  Perth.  Mr. 
Kelly  sent  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  and  Petunias  ;  and  Mr. 
Stark,  Cantua  bicolor,  in  flower,  aud  other  greenhouse 
plants,  Alpines,  &c.  From  Messrs.  Downie  and 
Laird  came  Dielytra  spectabilis.  Fuchsia  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  Phloxes  and  Pinks ;  and  from  Mr.  Iflethven, 
fancy  and  other  Pelargoniums,  Adamia  versicolor, 
with  blooms  of  Roses  ;  from  Messrs.  Ballantyne 
and  Son,  Roses  with  Pansies  and  Sweet  Williams  ; 
from  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Roses  ;  and  from  Mr.  Spary, 
blooms  of  his  new  double  Pansy.  Dr.  Neill  sent  speci- 
mens of  Oncmium  pulvinatum,  Franeoa  ramosa,  and 
Alpines,  including  a  double  flowered  variety  of  Sagina 
procumbens,  the  smallest  double  flowered  plant  known. 
Professor  Dunbar  produced  Heaths  ;  I.  Anderson,  Esq., 
Pentstemon  heterophyllum ;  S.  H.iy,Esq.,  Pelargoniums, 
and  Kalosanthes  coeciuea  ;  Miss  Hope,  a  double  flowered 
Pelargonium  ;  J.  Edmond,  Esq.,  Seedling  Pinks,  and 
berries  of  a  new  and  large  fruited  variety  of  Red 
Currant ;  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson,  Roses ;  Mr.  W.  Fer- 
guson, Roses  and  Ranunculuses  ;  Mr.  Reid,  Ranuncu- 
luses  ;  — Roughead,  Esq.,  cut  flowers;  Mr.  Aitken, 
Antirrhinums  ;  J.  Mood,  Esq ,  Fuchsias  ;  Mr.  W. 
M'Auslane,  Roses,  Antirrhinums,  and  Stocks ;  Mr. 
Nicoll,  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  and  Ranunculuses  ;  Mr. 
Forrester,  Antirrhinums ;  Mr.  Todd,  Scotch  Roses  ; 
and  W.  Pattison,  Esq.,  Pansies  and  Calceolarias. 
Among  plants  from  the  Society's  Garden  was  a  Veronica 
salicifolia,  3  feet  in  height,  8  feet  9  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  bearing  520  spikes  of  flowers. 


Botanical  op  London,  July  5. — J.  H.  Wilson,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  J.  P.  Norman,  Esq.,  and  T.  Dutton,  Esq., 
were  elected  members.  Mr.  Maw  exhibited  specimens 
of  Lilium  pyreuaicum,  discovered  by  him  between 
South  Molton  aud  MoUond,  Devonshire,  in  June  last. 
Dr.  Hassall  I'ead  a  paper,  "  On  the  Colouration  of  the 
Water  of  the  Serpentine."  In  this  communication  it 
was  shown  that  the  periodical  and  vivid  green  coloura- 
tion of  the  water  of  the  Serpentine  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  minute  plant  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
AlgEe,  of  which  the  writer  gave  a  detailed  and  critical 
description,  and  which  he  named  Corriophytum  Thomp- 
son!. The  development  of  this  plant  takes  place  early 
in  the  spring,  out  of  sight,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  it  is  only  on  the  approach  of  the  warm 
weather  of  summer  that  it  diffuses  itself  through  the 
water,  deeply  colouring  it,  and  that  part  of  it  rises  to 
the  surface,  forming  a  seum  or  pellicle  of  a  bright 
Eerugiuous  or  coppery  green  colour.  The  whole  of  the 
water  of  the  Serpentine  is  not  usually  coloured  at  one 
time,  but  different  portions  of  it  at  different  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  drives  the  plant  before  it.  At  one  time  it  is  found 
collected  at  the  Hyde-park  extremity  ;  at  another  it  is 
present  in  the  Kensington  division,  sometimes  on  the 
north  and  at  others  on  the  south  shore  ;  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  Serpentine  being  entirely  free  from  the 
plant.  This  variable  distribution  which,  unexplained, 
would  be  apt  to  occasion  surprise,  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  observer  may  sometimes  visit  the  Serpentine 
and  not  see  a  trace  of  the  plant  in  question,  and  hence 
he  might  be  led  to  form  an  erroneous  conclusion  a?  to 
the  condition  of  the  water.  Considered  in  a  sanitSry 
pomt  of  view.  Dr.  Hassall  is  of  opinion  that  the  plant 
when  actually  introduced  into  the  system,  as  when 
swallowed  m  bathing,  would  not  be  productive  of  effects 
injurious  to  health,  but  regards  it  as  a  test  of  impurity, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  very  bad  condition  in  which 
the  water  of  the  Serpentine  now  undoubtedly  is.  Dr. 
Hassall  concluded  the  communication  by  observing  that 
the  colouration  of  large  pieces  of  water  by  means  of 
ConfervEe  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  cited,  as  a  re- 


markable instance  of  it.  the  Red  Sea,  which  owes  its 
name  and  colour  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  plant 
diffused  through  the  water,  of  a  blood-red  colour. 

Royal  South  London  FLoKicuLTUHiL,  July  23, — this  Society 
held  its  fourth  exhibition  for  tho  season  in  the  Surrey  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  afternoon  was  unfavour- 
able, and  there  was  but  a  thin  attendance.  Tho  Siiow  itself 
was  a  goo,l  one.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  plenti- 
fully contributed  by  Messrs.  Cole,  Frazer,  Bruce,  PainpHn, 
Stanly,  and  Young.  Cape  Heaths  by  Messrs.  RoUisson,  Pair- 
bairn,  Prazer,  Cole,  Bcuce  and  Dennett.  Fuchsias  by  Messrs. 
Shuckford,  Harding,  Frazer,  and  others.  Cue  Roses  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Francis;  and  there  was  some  good  fruit. 
Caen-ations  -and  -PicoTE^s  were  goodj  and  shown  in  gre.at 
numbers.  The  competition  in  some  of  the  classes  was  spirited, 
requiring  very  close  scrutiny  on  tho  part  of  the  judges  to  dis- 
tinguish the  winning  stands.  Th^  following  Is  a  list  of  the 
award3.  Picotees,  Amateurs,  12  bloom?  :  1st,  M.  ilay,  Esq., 
f-  r  Cleopatra  (May),  Ophelia  (May),  Is.abelia  ( Wildman),'  Prince 
Albert  (Marris),  Ernestine  (Turner),  Prince  of  Wales  ^Marrisi, 
Juliet  (ilay),  Portia  (May),  Yiola  (May),  King  James  (Head, 
ley),  Mrs.  Barnard  (Barnard),  Bianca  (May)  ;  2d,  C.  Lockner. 
Esq.,  for  Goliab,  Lady  H.  Moore,  Mrs.  Tr.ihar,  Gem,  Hon.  E. 
Anuesley,  Queen  Victoria,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Isabella,  Juliet, 
Venus,  Amy,  and  Formosa;  3d,  Mr.  Rfeeves,  for  Fanny,  Au- 
gusta, Queen  Victoria,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Princess  Royal,  Enchan- 
tress, Lord  DouTO,  Isabjlia,  Regina  (Oox),  Cornelius,  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard, and  President ;  4-th,  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  for  Lord  Hardinge, 
Mrs.  Bevan,  Prince  Albert,  Princess  Royal,  Lady  A!ice  Peel, 
Miss  Edwards,  Duke  ot  Kewcastle,  Mrs.  Barnard,  King  James, 
Regina,  Enchantress,  and  Venus  ;  5ch,  Mr.  l^llis,  for  Princess 
Augusta  of  Cambridge,  Princess  Royal,  Privateer,  Gem,  Duchess 
of  Cambridge,  Regina,  Beauty  (Buiroughes),  Jenny  Lind,  Juliet, 
Delicata,  King  James,  and  President.  Nurserymen  ;  ist,  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  for  Prince  of  Wales  (Marris),  Prince  Albert  (Marris), 
Gem  (Youeil),  Lorina  (Burroughes),  Cleopatra  (May;,  Goliab, 
Mrs.  Barnard  (Barnard),  Princess  Royal  (Wilimer),  Venus 
(Headlej),  Queen  Victoria  (Green),  Juliet  (May),  and  Mary 
(Dodwell) ;  2d,  Mr.  Norman,  for  Mrs.  Norman,  Jarnes  II., 
Mrs.  B.  Norman,  Lord  Nelson,  Delicata,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Mrs.  Barnard,  Venus,  Lady  Dacre,  Prince  of  Wales,  King  of 
Purples,  and  Gem  ;  3d,  Mr.  Ward,  for  Mrs.  Bevan,  Princess 
Royal,  Prince  Albert,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  L'Elegante,  Juliet, 
Gem,  Lorina,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Venus,  Regina,  and  Delicata;  4:th, 
Mr.  ]3ragg,  for  Gem,  Sebastian,  Lady  IJacre,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Hon.  E.  Annesley,  Smilax,  Queen  Victoria  (Green),  Lady  Alice 
Peel,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Juliet,  EuL-hautress,  and  Venus  ;  5th,  Mr. 
Keynes,  aud  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilimer 
Caenations,  Amateurs,  12  blooms  ;  1st,  Mr.  Reeves,  for  Prin. 
cess  Royal,  Rainbow,  Brutus,  Prince  Albert,  Grenadier,  Flor i's 
Garland,  Defiance  (Sharp),  Paul  Pry,  Wm.  Cobbett,  Mary  Ann, 
Georgiana,  and  Conquering  Hero  ;  2d,  M.  May,  Esq.,  for  Bar- 
dolph  (-'lay),  Curiolanus  (May),  Antonio(May),  Somerset  May), 
Duncan  (ilay),  Lorenzo  (May),  Beauty  of  Woodhouse  (Mausley), 
Falconbridge  (May),  Queen  Victoria  (Simpson),  Romeo  (.May), 
Bolingbroko  (May),  and  Justice  Shallow  (May) ;  3 ',  Mr. 
Edwards,  for  Prince  Albert  (Hale),  Hotspur,  Rainbow, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Solander,  Harriet,  Sarah  Payne,  Beauty 
of  Woodhouse,  Lydia,  True  Briton,  Flora's  Garland,  and 
Admiral  Curzon ;  4th,  Mr.  Ellis,  for  Ariel,  William  the 
Fourth,  Flora's  Garland,  Chance,  Georgiana,  Squire  Mey- 
nell,  Prince  Albert,  Hero  of  Middlesex,  Lord  PoUington, 
Beauty  of  Brigfaouse,  Lady  Gardner,  and  Harriet ;  5th,  Mr. 
Newhall,  for  Prince  Albert,  Flora's  Garland,  Lord  Byron, 
Georgiana,  Dido,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Pauline,  Lovely  Ann, 
Princess,  Regular,  and  Beauty  of  Brighouse.  Nurserymen; 
1st,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Admiral  Curzoa  (Easom),  Flora's 
Garland  (Brooks),  Princess  Royal  (Puxley),  Brutus  (Colcutt), 
Antonio  (May),  Duncan  (May),  Bardolph  (May),  Justice  Shal- 
low (May),  Beauty  of  Woodhouse  (Mansley),  Perfection  (Pu  .- 
ley),  Ariel  (May),  and  Queen  (Pux'ey).  An  equal  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Ward,  for  Princess  Royal,  Prince  Albert,  Lord 
Rancliffe,  Flora's  Garland,  Georgiana,  Lady  Gardner,  Squire 
Meyuell,  Vivid,  Admiral  Curzuu,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Squire 
Trow,  and  Queen  of  Roses ;  2d,  Mr.  Norman,  for  Dido,  Rain- 
bow, Queen  Victoria,  True  Briton,  Queen,  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
Squire  Meynell,  Flora's  Garland,  Vivid,  Count  Pauline,  Ad- 
miral Curzon,  and  Harriet ;  3d,  Mr.  Bragg,  for  Brutus,  Lady  of 
tlie  Lake,  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Arthur,  Flora's  Garlaud,  Lord 
Ranclitfe,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Ariel,  Mrs.  Barnard, 
Splendid,  Count  Pauline,  aud  Sarah  Payne ;  4tb,  Mr.  Keynes  ; 
5th,  Mr.  Wilimer.  Class  showing  Specimen  Blooms  :  20  prizes 
out  of  t'ne  22  offered  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough  ; 
Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Norman  having  each  one.  We  shai!  con- 
tent ourselves  with  naming  t'ae  successful  tiowers.  Some  of 
the  blooms  in  this  class  were  very  fine  specimens,  particularly 
May's  Justice  Shallow,  in  Carnations,  a  scarlet  iiaks  of  the 
finest  quality,  having  petals  of  great  substance,  very  smooth  on 
the  edges,  and  full  size.  Cari^ations. — Scarlet  Bizarre  :  1st, 
Pusley's  Howard;  2d,  Puxley's  Emperor.  Crimson  Bizarre: 
1st,  Lord  Milton.  Pink  Bizarre  :  Ist,  Henry  Kirke  White  ;  2d, 
Twyford  Perfection.  Purple  Flake :  1st,  Puxley's  Perfection. 
Scarlet  Flake:  1st,  May's  Justice  Shallow;  2d,  May's  Seed- 
ling. Rose  Flake :  1st,  Flora's  Garland ;  2J,  May's  Romeo. 
Picotees. — Heavy  Rose :  1st,  Headley's  Venus  ;  2d,  Harris's 
Victoria  Regina.  Light  Rose  :  1st,  Mrs.  Barnard  ;  2d,  Harris's 
Countess  Howe.  Heavy  Purple  ;  1st,  Dodweil's  Mary ;  2d, 
Ma>'s  Viola.  Light  Purple ;  1st,  Lorina ;  2d,  Prince  Albert 
(Marris).  Heavy  Red:  1st,  Mrs.  Norman  (Norman);  2d, 
Harris's  Prince  of  Wales.  Seedlengs. — Mr.  Norman  received  a 
Certilicata  for  Mrs.  Norman,  heavy  red  Picotee  ;  the  edging  in 
which  is  broad  and  laid  on  very  solid  and  firmly,  white  good, 
petal  of  fine  substance  and  shape  ;  not  only  the  best  of  its  class, 
but  one  of  the  best  Picotees  in  cultivation.  A  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bragg's  Duke  of  Wellington,  scarlet  bizarre, 
but  for  what  reason  we  could  not  discover,  for  there  are  ac  least 
a  score  far  superior  flowers  in  this  class  already.  A  CerliScate 
was  also  awarded  to  his  Princess  Alice,  a  small  neat  yellow 
Picotee. 


The  Botanical  Text-book.  By  Asa  Gray,  M.D.  8vo.  New 
York,  Putnam.  Pp,520,withmany  hundred  woodcuts. 
This  work  having  reached  its  fourth  edition  must  be 
considered  a  fair  exposition  of  the  views  entertained  in 
the  United  States  respecting  the  science  of  which  it 
treats.  It  differs  in  little  from  similar  works  published 
in  Europe,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  students  on 
either  side  the  Atlantic.  It  more  especially  merits 
praise  on  this  account  that  it  eschews  hard  words  and 
pedantic  terms,  but  is  clothed  in  a  dress  as  much 
English  as  such  books  are  likely  to  be  or  very  well  can 
be.  Criticism  of  such  works  is  not  called  for  in  this 
place  ;  or  we  should  have  offered  some  objections  to  the 
author's  views  on  certain  debateable  points,  especially 
as  regards  the  speculation  bearing  the  absurd  name  of 
d^doublement  or  unlining,  on  which  we  shall  now  only 
observe  that  we  think  Dr.  Asa  Gray  does  not  show  his 
usually  sound  judgment,  especially  when  he  accepts  as 
facts  some  sufficiently  apocryphal  assertions. 

Miscellaneous. 

Destruction   of   Wasps. — The   annual  sport   among 
1  the  youths  of  Traquair  came  to  a  close  on  Saturday,  the 


1st  of  June.  They  have  bagged  less  game,  and  also 
less  money,  than  usual  this  year.  Let  us  take  a  retro- 
spective  view  of  the  havoc  that  has  been  made  among 
wasps  for  the  last  seven  yeai's,  which  will  show  how 
anxious  the  Earl  of  Traquair  is  to  get  rid  of  this 
destructive  pest  in  his  neighbourhood  :— In  1844  there 
were  destroyed  244  dozen  ;  in  1845,  1573  dozen,  weight 
4  lbs,  9i  oz. ;  in  1846,  not  a  wasp  to  be  found  ;  iu  1847, 
4  dozen  only,  weight  4  oz. ;  in  1848,  there  were  destroyed 
1273§  dozen,  weight  4lbs.  7  oz.  ;  iu  1349,  865^  dozen, 
weight  2  lbs.  8  oz.  ;  in  1850,  523^  dozen,  weight  1  lb. 
ll^oz.  Total,  4i59i  doz.,  weight  13  lbs.  8  oz.  during  the 
last  seven  years,  or  rather  five  years,  as  in  184b'-47 
ouly  four  dozens  were  taken  ;  these  dozens  will  make 
the  number  of  wasps  to  be  53,514 — a  good  round  number 
certainly  in  a  circuit  of  three  miles.  Now,  if  all,  or 
even  one-half,  of  the  proprietors  in  the  country  would 
use  the  same  means  to  exterminate  these  insects,  a 
wasp  would  soon  be  as  rare  a  sight  as  a  red  deer  on  the 
hills  around  us. — Edinburgh  Eveyiing  Courant. 

Preservation  of  Green  Kidney  Beans. — The  following 
is  the  process  employed  by  M.  Gehen  de  Montigny,  for 
the  preservation  of  green  Kidney  Beans.  In  fine 
weather  gather  the  pods,  before  the  seeds  are  too  visible, 
take  the  threads  off,  plunge  the  pods  in  boiling  water, 
and  take  them  out  again  immediately ;  let  them  cool, 
put  them  iu  a  tub  in  layers  5  inches  deep,  alternating 
jvith  Viae  leaves,  which  must  begin  and  end  the  series  ; 
on  the  top  of  the  last  layer  of  Vine-leaves  put  a  stone, 
heavy  enough  to  keep  the  whole  well  pressed.  Then 
pour  in  some  salt  water  until  the  top  is  covered  ;  replace 
the  water  as  it  evaporates.  The  Beans  can  thus  be 
preserved  quite  fresh.  Flore  des  Serres. 

On  the  Use  of  Coffee  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  By 
M.  A.  d'Abbadie. — Great  nutritive  qualities  have  been 
attributed  to  coffee  by  M.  de  Gasparin,  in  his  memoir, 
on  the  mode  of  living  pursued  by  Belgian  miners  ;  and 
he  quotes,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  the  experience  of 
the  French  soldiers  in  Algiers,  and  of  the  Arab  nations. 
Without  pi-etending  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  M.  de 
Gasparin's  conclusions,  I  m:iy  be  allowed  to  state  that  the 
experience  of  the  Arab  tribes  is  not  entirely  in  his 
favour.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Wahabis,  who  dissent 
from  Islamism,  scrupulously  abstain  from  coffee  ;  and 
although  I  have  lived  with  many  of  this  sect,  I  never 
found  that  they  were  less  temperate  or  less  capable  of 
fatigue  than  their  coffee-drinking  countrymen.  If  a 
proof  more  convincing  than  the  above  is  sought,  it  will 
be  found  in  Abyssinia,  where  the  Mussulmans,  who 
driuk  coffee  several  times  a  day,  support  a  fast  with  less 
ease  than  the  Clii'istians.  This  has  been  many  times 
observed  by  my  brother,  M.  Arnauld  d'Abbadie,  who 
commanded  soldiers  of  both  religions  in  the  wars  of 
Gojjam.  In  the  disastrous  retreats  across  desert 
countries,  the  Mussulmans  always  suffered  more  than 
the  Christians.  The  latter,  who  thiuk  it  a  crime  to 
drink  coffee,  will  follow  the  army  on  foot,  heavily  laden, 
for  three  successive  days  without  any  other  refresh- 
ment than  a  little  earth  soaked  in  cold  water.  These 
same  soldiers  will  fight  during  Lent  without  other 
nourishment  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  unsifted  flour, 
which  is  often  baked  in  ashes,  and  without  leaven. 
This  floar  is  less  nutritiou3  than  that  of  "Wheat, 
and  the  single  meal  is  often  at  sunset,  after  a 
fatiguing  d,ay's  march,  and  a  24  hours'  fast.  The 
Abyssinians  are  both  less  strong  and  less  tem- 
perate than  the  Gallas.  The  latter,  the  whole  object  of 
^\'hose  existence  seems  to  be  continual  warfare,  often 
pass  several  days  in  succession  in  the  deserts  which  se- 
parate them  from  their  enemies.  The  Gallas  then  fast 
fbr  an  incredible  length  of  time,  which  the  traveller 
Bruce  explains  by  their  use  of  coffee  boiled  with  its 
shell  iu  butter,  aud  seasoned  with  salt.  It  is  true  that 
the  Gallas  do  use  this  substance,  which  will  keep  a  long 
time,  and  which  I  have  often  tasted  with  pleasure,  but 
they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  an  aliment.  Before  uuder- 
tp.king  their  military  expeditions,  they  lay  in  an  extra 
stock  of  strength  by  a  very  substantial  and  varied  re- 
jtast,  taken  in  absolute  rest,  in  huts  at  a  distance  from 
their  women.  They  then  start  with  a  few  Chick-peas, 
which  they  eat  raw,  and  which  they  soon  finish,  fast  if 
hecessary  for  several  days  together,  and  afterwards 
fight  with  such  vigour  that  their  enemies  never  mention 
it  without  some  expression  of  astonishment.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  Abyssinia,  raw  meat,  whether  fat  or  lean, 
does  not  possess  the  nutritive  quilitiss  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  it  by  M.  Mageudie  in  European  meat. 
Whilst  staying  with  the  army  of  Agame,  I  heard  the 
soldiers,  who  daily  killed  some  hundreds  of  oxen,  com- 
plain that  they  were  losing  their  strength  from  exclu- 
sively eating  raw  ■  meat.  One  of  my  porters  gave  up 
his  situation  and  refused  the  extra  pay  which  I  offered 
him,  because  he  said  that  he  was  losing  his  strength 
from  the  want  of  bread  aud  the  constant  eating  of  raw 
flesh.  This  fact  is  admitted  as  true  by  all  Abyssmians, 
notwithstanding  their  great  liking  for  uncooked  meat. 
An  Abyssinian  epicure  would  despise  a  meal  which  did 
not,  partly  at  least,  consist  of  a  good  raw  lump  of  cow's 
flesh^  still  warm  with  animal  heat  and  seasoned  with 
pepper.  On  the  other  hand,  my  brother  is  satisfied,  both 
by  observation  and  by  experiment,  that,  in  the  same 
countries,  meal  dried  in  the  sun  restores  one's  strength 
much  better  than  raw  meat,  though  not  so  well  as  corn. 
Comptes  Rendus. 


Calendar  of  Operations,. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Peiaegonhims  which  have  done  blooming  should  be 
cut  down,  and  the  old  plants  set  in  an  open  place  till 
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they  Jiave  begun  to  break,  when  they  should  be  shaken 
out  and  repotted  in  smaller  sized  pots.  Cuttings  should 
be  taken  of  the  best  varieties,  as  they  will  strike  now, 
in  the  open  ground,  with  greater  freedom  than  they  will 
at  any  time  during  the  year,  if  coddled  up  by  bottom 
heat  and  so  forth  ;  besides  which,  the  plants  they  pro- 
duce are  healthier,  more  robust,  aud  form  handsome 
specimens  in  a  shorter  space  of  time.  Proceed  by 
loosening  the  soil  of  a  south  border,  and  by  mixing  a 
little  sand  with  it  if  required  ;  after  which  insert  the 
cuttings  3  inches  apart,  fastening  them  well  with  the 
thumb  and  fore  linger.  If  very  dry  weather  occur,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  water  them  occasionally  ;  but,  if 
possible,  defer  this  till  their  bases  are  cicatrised  over. 
As  soon  as  they  have  made  a  few  fresh  leaves,  they  can 
be  taken  up,  potted  into  3  and  4-inch  pots,  and  placed 
for  a  few  days  in  a  close  frame  ;  after  which  they  may 
be  gradually  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  watering 
of  ChryEanthemums  which  are  being  prepared  for  early 
winter  flowering  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  or  they 
will  lose  their  lower  leaves,  by  which  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  will  be  spoiled,  and  the  production  of  useless 
suckers  encouraged.  Old  plants  which  were  planted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  layering,  should  now  have  the 
points  of  the  shoots  pegged  down  ;  after  this  preliminary 
operation,  the  points  will  re-erect  themselves,  and  in  a 
week's  time  they  may  be  layered  in  small  pots,  plunged 
immediately  under  the  bent  portion  of  the  shoot.  Attend 
to  the  repotting  of  the  established  plants,  as  often  as 
they  require  it  Nothing  is  so  bad  as  to  allow  the  roots 
to  become  cr.amped  in  the  pots, 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
Vineries.— Early  Vines  which  have  completed  their 
growth,  ripened  their  leaves,  and  are  showing  am 
evident  desire  to  go  to  rest,  shauld  have  as  much  air  as 
possible,  lest  the  summer  heat  should  induce  them  to 
start  again  into  growth.  The  side,  front,  and  back  up- 
right ventilator  should  always  remain  open  ;  and  when 
a  sufScient  amount  of  ventilation  is  not  attainable  by 
these  means,  the  lower  ends  of  the  sashes  should  be 
propped  up,  [so  as  to  ensure  a  free  circulation  of  air 
through  the  house.  In  very  wet  weather  also  this  plan 
is  preferable  to  that  of  sliding  down  the  top  sashes,  as 
it  is  not  less  essential  to  keep  the  soil  dry  than  it  is  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  cool,  during  the  season  of  rest.  To 
this  end  the  outside  border  should  from  this  time  be 
covered  with  a  tarpauling  or  some  other  contrivance 
during  rainy  weather.  Peich-houses,  Apricots,  and 
Cherries. — Letno  exertion  be  spared  that  will  contribute 
to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  and  clean  as  long  as  possible, 
by  maintaining  a  cool  moist  atmosphere.  Take  care 
that  the  soil  of  the  borders  inside  the  house  does  not 
get  too  dry,  or  this  wUl  cause  the  plants  to  shed  their 
leaves  prematurely  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
allow  it  to  get  too  wet,  or  the  half-ripened  buds  will 
burst.  Where  the  fruit  is  not  yet  gathered,  a  some- 
what drier  atmosphere  should  be  preserved  on  its  ac- 
count. Figs. — Where  these  are  now  ripening,  the 
house  must  be  kept  somewhat  drier,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  state  of  the  soil  must  be  carefully  watched,  lest 
it  gets  too  dry  and  cause  the  swelling  fruit  to  drop  off. 
Beware  of  red  spider,  which  is  particularly  apt  to  es- 
tablish itself  at  such  a  crisis,  when  the  swelling  fruits  are 
making  large  demands  upon  the  energies  of  the  plants, 
and  are  thereby  checking  in  some  measure  their 
vigorous  growth.  This  is  an  evil  which  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
At  this  season  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  work 
requiring  immediate  attention,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  concentrating  all  available  force  upon  it,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  it  in  a  progressive  manner  ;  taking  care, 
by  vigilant  superintendence,  that  each  portion  is  finished 
before  another  is  commenced.  Numberless  plants  are 
demanding  additional  staking  and  tjing,  to  preserve 
them  from  breaking  down.  Many  beds  and  patches  of 
early  flowering  annuals  are  now  past  their  prime,  and 
should  be  removed,  filling  their  places  with  the  gayest 
things  that  can  be  selected  from  the  reserve  garden. 
These  matters  should  not  be  neglected  even  for  a  day, 
as  a  garden  should  at  all  times,  if  possible,  present  a 
scene  of  progressive  beauty  j  to  which  end  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  conceal  or  alter  anything  which 
would  give  it  a  declining  or  fading  appearance.  Ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  favourable  weather  to  do 
many  jobs  in  the  reserve  garden,  such  as  thinning  and 
transplanting  young  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials, 
and  various  shrubs  which  stand  too  close  in  their  seed- 
ling  beds.  The  propagation  of  half-hardy  plants  for  next 
seasonshould  be  commenced  as  soon  as  that  of  the  hardier 
species  mentioned  in  former  weeks'  Calendars  is  com- 
pleted. The  propagation  of  many  plants,  of  which  a 
treat  quantity  is  required,  is  sometimes  rendered 
_  ifficult  by  their  tendency  to  produce  nothing  but  flower- 
ing shoots  ;  by  closely  cutting  in  a  few  of  the  plants, 
this  difficulty  will  be  obviated,  as  they  will  thereby  be 
itiduced  to  throw  out  strong  young  shoots,  which  strike 
with  the  greatest  facility.  This  liint  applies  to 
Lobelias,  Petunias,  Delphinium  grandiflorum,  and  many 
other  plants  of  a  similar  character.  While  the  shoots 
of  these_  are  preparing,  operations  may  at  once  com- 
mence with  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  which  should  he  propa- 
gated early,  to  allow  them  time  to  become  established 
and  hardened  before  winter.  They  are  easily  propagated 
in  any  situation  from  a  slight  bottom  heat  to  the  front 
of  a  south  wall.  The  latter  method  is  of  course  the 
best  at  this  season,  as  they  never  fail  to  strike,  and  there 
la  no  trouble  with  them  until  ready  for  potting.  About 
London,  some  |  thousands  of  Geranium  cuttings  are 
struck  m  the  open  ground  without  protecaon. 
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Tears  in 
which  it 

Kained. 

PrevaUins  Winds. 

Sal 
4a  H 

<ijri 

O  a. 

as 

Greatest 
Quantity 
of  Ealn. 

July   and 
August 

Z 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

& 

Sunday  23 

53.8 

65.5 

10 

0,32  In. 

3 

Mon.      29 

75.7 

61.4 

63.5 

11 

0.31 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

H 

4 

3 

Tues      30 

73.5 

51.1 

62  3 

13 

0.83 

3 

3 

1 

1 

7 

fi 

1 

Wed.     31 

74.4 

6o:i 

623 

9 

0.66 

" 

3 

2 



3 

2 

Tburs.     1 

75.6 

51.0 

63.3 

10 

1.23 

1 

5 

4 

2 

3 

Friday     2 

75.1 

53.8 

61.4 

13 

0.65 

1 

3 

2 

fi 

3 

9. 

Sfttur.     3 

73.8 

51.6 

67-7 

14 

1.03 

3 

31  1 

1 

2 

9 

4 

1 

The  hlgbest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the 
18-lfi— therm.  92  deg.:  and  the  lowest  on  the  29th,  182S  and  ISib; 
1S12;  and3d,  1843— therm.  43  deg. 


1st  Aae;., 
1st  Aug., 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Ants  :  Si'^b.  See  p.  293  of  the  current  year's  volume.}: 
Books:  JIW,  We  could  not  give  advice  on  tbe  subject.  Authors 
and  publishers  should  judge  and  act  for  themselves. — Erze- 
roiim.  We  fear  that  the  Crocuses  have  all  died  ;  the  corms 
were  very  weak.  We  will  fiend  you  a  book  in  which  your 
plants  will  be  noticed  when  there  is  anything  to  say  about 
them.  Probably  the  two  best  books  for  you  are  Bieberstein*s 
"  Flora  Taurico-caucasica,"  and  Ledebour'3  "  Flora  Ros- 
sica."  or  Grisebach's  "  Flora  Rumelica."— ^  H.  "  Roberts  on 
the  Vine,"  with  the  exception  of  putting  carrion  into  borders. J 
Chaeloce  ;  /3.  The  flowers  are  attacked  by  white  rust  (Uredo 
Candida),  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  by  the  Rev. 
ilr.  Berkeley,  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,'' 
vol.  iii.  p.  266,  The  foUowing  cut  represents  a  plant  attacked 
by  it. 


HooEE  Bdg  :  A  C  will  thank  some  one  to  give  him  a  recipe  for 
the  removal  of  the  unsightly  bunches  and  harassing  itching 
occasioned  by  the  bite  of  the  common  house  bug.  [We  s^ 
destroy  the  bugs.] 

Insects  :  T  C.  You  will  find  a  description  and  figure  of  the 
orange  larva  of  the  Wheat  ear,  and  of  its  perfect  state,  in 
our  volume  for  ISiT,  p.  604,  (figs  1  and  2,  the  perfect  insect, 
Cecidomyia  Tritici,  magnified ;  3,  4,  portions  of  its  aatennse  ; 


Coping  :  A  Gardeiwr.  "We  never  recommend  tradesmen.  J 

CacDMBEES  :  J  P.  They  are  affected  by  the  same  mildew  which 
attacks  the  Vine.  Sulphur  will  kill  it  if  i(  is  applied  the  mo- 
ment tkefujigiis  appears.    All  depends  on  that.  J 

Deodae  :  F  M  S.  You  are  a  little  too  early  in  your  removal  of 
it,  but  will  probably  succeed.  If  it  flagp,  shade  it  by  throw- 
ing wet  mats  over  it.  Do  not  water  it ;  but  syringe  it  if 
necessary.  In  a  fortnight  it  will  be  nearly  safe,  in  such 
weather  as  this. 

FiES  :  C.  Y''our  specimen  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
kill*d  by  cold,  when  very  young  and  tender.  Much  unsus- 
pected damage  was  done  by  the  frost  on  the  3d  of  filay.  The 
brick-ground  is  probably  innocent,  unless  indeed  vei-y  sul- 
phury coals  were  used  when  the  leaves  were  soft.  Whether 
your  trees  will  recover  will  be  apparent  in  three  weeks  from 
this  time. 

Gbapes  :  An  old  Stihsc^iher ,  Mildew  is  very  abundant — rather 
an  awkward  fact  for  the  Potato  crop.  If  you  use  flowers  of 
sulphur  early  enough  and  often  enough,  dusting  it  upon  the 
patches  as  soon  as  they  are  discoverable,  you  will  stop  the 
egg-mildew  of  the  Vine.  If  the  preventive  is  neglected  the 
mischief  becomes  irreparable. —  O  T.  Excess  of  moisture 
somewhere  is  the  cause  ;  it  may  be  in  the  soil,  or  the  air,  or  in 
both.  If  you  have  not  full  circulation  of  air,  that  at  once 
explains  the  mischief.    Figs  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Gheenbouses  :  W  TF.  What  your  house  ails  is  to  be  drier  in 
winter.  It  is  certain  that  the  spot  in  Pelargoniums  is  caused 
by  damp  and  cold,  combined.  You  must  either  make  your 
house  drier,  or  else  warmer.  This  will  be  easier,  we  imagine, 
than  pulling  it  down  and  altering  its  aspect^  which  will  do 
no  good. 

Heating:  MrsF.  The  woodcut  of  the  cheap  heating  con- 
trivance, or  little  portable  greenhouse,  given  at  p.  408,  was 
borrowed  from  our  volume  for  1841,  p.  7DG,  where  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  tried  and  to  have  succeeded.  We  have  had  no 
experience  of  its  working  ourselves  ;  but  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  answer  under  proper  management. t 

IIebbaceoos  Plants  :  An  old  Hubscriber.  Plant  of  Cheadle, 
Maokie  of  Norwich,  Masters  of  Canterbury,  Backhouse  ol 
16f"-fe>  TptiitJfiTand  Osboru  of  Fulhain.' 


5,  one  of  the  styles  of  the  Wheat  flowers,  with  tho  larvae 
magnified  ;  6,  7,  8,  9,  details  of  the  larva.)  Your  Qutrayi^c; 
does  not  belong  to  the  Thysanoura,  but  ie  the  larva  of  a  small 
beetle  Megatoma  undatum.  W.S  R  B.  The  maggots  are 
thelarvoi  of  the  Wheat  midge,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
reply.  IV.— W  T.  The  small  Elephant  Hawk  moth  (Chaero- 
campa  Porcellus)  ;  the  extraneous  matter  attached  to  the  eye 
is  the  pollen  masses  of  an  Ophrys.  Eggs  are  not  always  green, 
each  species  has  its  own  colour  ;  the  green  colour  of  the  eggs 
sent  is  owing  to  the  little  green  larva  within, seen  through  their 
transparent  shells.  W.—JGN.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the 
ears  of  Wheat  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Yarmouth 
are  seriously  injured  by  the  Wheat  midge;  no  remedy  for 
which  can  now  be  adopted,  but  when  gathered  the  use  ofthe 
midge  sieves  ought  to  be  more  generally  adopted.  W. — 
A  W  F  C.  The  caterpillars  found  on  the  Poplar  are  those  of 
the  common  puss  moth  Cerura  Vinula.  IV. — J.I>.  The  minute 
insects  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  standard 
Roses  are  a  minute  species  of  mite,  but  the  young  buds  were 
doubtless  eaten  off  by  a  weevil  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  and 
not  by  these  insects.  W. 
Mealy  Bdg  :  Constant  Reader.  If  once  it  obtains  a  footing,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  mealy  bug.  Kyle's  liquid  is  stated  to 
kill  it  without  injuring  the  plants. J 
Melons  :  Ofa.  It  is  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. 
Mowing  Machine:  R  G K.  That  used  at 
Trentbam  and  at  Kew  is,  we  believe. 
Shanks',  and  is  drawn  by  a  horse.J 
Names  of  Plants  :  J  R.  \t  is  really  a 
BousainviUea,  and  probably  spectahilis. 
^~W D  H.  Apparently  Masillaria  variabi- 
lis,— Frzeroum.  369,  Coronilla  varia  ;  454, 
Colutea.  You  will  get  a  good  many  an- 
swers in  the  course  ofthe  autumn,  when 
we  have  leisure  to  examine  difficult 
points. — Roxigham.  Oncidium  triquetrum. 
— J  G.  Scleroderma  vulgare. — LNR.l, 
Phyteuma  orbiculare  ;  2,  Asperugo  pro- 
cumbens  ;  3,  Acinos  vulgaris  ;  4,  Lamium 
amplexicaule. — New  Zealand.  If  you  have 
that  curious  Rubus  in  tiower,  we  would 
beg  of  you  to  send  us  a  better  specimen. 
— ifD.  Celastrusscandens,  Berberis  aqui- 
folium,  Quercuspedunculata,  apparently, 
— £r  T.  Ipomcea  phoeoicea.  —  J  H  N, 
Crinum  longifolium.  —  OW/iam.  A  Uttle 
ugly  white  Fox-glove. — J  P.  1,  Ame- 
lanchier  Botryapium ;  2,  Kalosanthes 
coccinea ;  3,  Bartonia  aurea  j  4,  Com- 
melina  tuberosa  ;  5,  Cacalia  coccinea. — 
Field  Mouse.  1,  Teucrium  Scorodonia  ; 
2,  Melampyrum  pratense.—  Ofa.  1,  Si- 
phocampylus  bicolor ;  2,  Nierembergia 
gracilis  ;  3,  Diplacus  puniceus  ;  4,  Cam- 
panula garganica.  We  entreat  you  to 
send  plants  for  names  in  a  state  fit  for 
examination.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
waste  of  time  caused  by  questions  con- 
cerning withered  fragments  scarcely 
more  fit  for  determination  than  if  they 
were  fossils. 
New  Holland  :HR.  Good  European  seeds 
are  always  prized  at  Sidney — by  good,  we 
mean  of  a  fine  quality.  They  do  not  care 
much  for  rartties.  Pack  the  seeds  in 
loose  canvas  bags,  and  hang  them  from 
a  nail  in  the  cabin.  As  to  what  you  may 
purchase  at  Sydney,  we  believe  that  there 
is  little  which  can  "Ot  be  bought.  Quality  is  the  point ;  not  sort. 
Peae  Tbees  :  M  F.  Probably  the  first  crop  was  killed  by  frost, 
and  the  tree  is  attetnpting  to  renew  the  efibrt  at  fructifying. 
Such  things  are  not  very  rare.  If  it  bears  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit,  the  tendency  will  probably  disappear. 
PicQUOTAiSE  :  M  P.  The  plant  brought  to  France  by  iT. 
Picquot  from  North  America,  and  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  Versailles  and  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  as  a  suh~ 
stitutefor  the  Potato,  has  been  introduced  into  this  country.  It 
is  stated  to  be  more  nutritious  than  the  Potato;  but  is  in 
reality  worthless,  and  as  unfit  for  cultivation  as  the  Apios 
tuberosa,  or  Saa-ga-ban  itself.  It  has  been  grown  in  the 
Garden  ofthe  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
Peicklt  Geeanidm  :  A  FloHst.   Let  it  be  pot  bound,  and  give 

it  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  keep  it  alive. 
Hain-watee  :  Birkhurst.  Large  lumps  of  charcoal  thrown  into 
the  water-butts  (not  dust  charcoal)  will  much  improve  its 
quality, 
Rhodantbe  :  lb  S.  Your  case  is  incomprehensible.     There  is 
nothing  wrong  in  your  management,  unless  you  allow  the 
roots  to  become  too  dry.    Is  there  no  grub  at  the  roots  ? 
RooT.PEDNiNG  :  J  Abell.    Your  Pear  trees  (which  are  3  or  4 
inches  in  diameter,  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  and  grow- 
ing luxuriantly)  should  have  a  trench  opened  round  them 
about  4^  feet  from  the  stem,  and  as  deep  as  the  roots  go.    Cut 
all  very  strong  roots,  which  are  going  down  into  the  subsoil, 
with  a  strong  chisel ;  and,  in  filling  in  the  trench,  add  some 
fresh  turfy  loam.    Let  the  ground  round  the  tree  be  thoroughly 
watered  a  few  hours  before  the  trench  is  opened ;  this  will 
soften  the  soil,  and  very  much  facilitate  the  operation,  J 
Seeds  :  Constant  Reader.  "You  cannot  raise  Orchids  from  seed. 
Misc  :  Iota.  We  do  not  recollect  a  white  variety  of  the  common 
Mallow  ;  but  we  should  fully  expect  such  a  thing  to  exist. 

SEtJJLliNU  FLUWiiRS. 

Pelaegoniums  :  T  K.  a  pretty  light  variety,  of  medium  size, 
with  pretty  well  formed  upper  petals  ;  but  the  under  ones  are 
too  long  and  pointed.*— £'  W  B.  Will  you  kindly  send  us 
another  bloom  ?  The  last  was  not  received  in  good  condition.* 

Roses;  E  E.  Very  fragrant,  but,  being  bruised  to  pieces  when 
received,  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it,* 
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PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importatioQ  and  sale  of  this  valuahle 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protectioa  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselvea,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bbight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
estabUshed  character,  in  whoae  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


MANUKfc-S. — The   lollowing    Manures   are    mauu- 
factured  at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Ceptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do,  11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  ."         ..*,*        .*"      7     0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolitea  ...         ...      5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
KT.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  dl.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 
<fcsN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,   BARLEY,   OaTS,  BEANS, 

rpHE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
J-  fidently  recommend  the  above,  as  tney  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  he  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  eo  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  ofier  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
^nd  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
liouses  of  the  Importer. 

Bridge-street,  Black  friars."       Edwabd  Purser,  Bjcrj*dr-y, 
"     Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplie*^.. 


BY  HEB 
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BOTAL  LETTEES 


PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 
'p'  DENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
-*— ^  •  to  erect  HothoDses,  &c.,  to  tho  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  Lis  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  M.  to  Is  6* 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,'  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  9rf  ner 
foot. HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

QTEPHiSNbON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechureh-street, 
►-'  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  tho  attention  of 
ccientifio  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Fineries,  Propagating  Houses 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  elate  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
bo  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  •  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
17,  New  Park.street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  healing  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 

nnHE~~CONlCAL  ,  BOILERS  INVENTED  BY 
J-  JOHN  ROGERS,  Esq.,  are  supplied  and  fixed  by  John 
Shewen,  ironmonger,  Stvenoaks.  Also  all  Uinde  of  Hot  Water 
Apparatus.  For  Churches  and  Bublic  Buildings,  Mr.  Shewen 
should  he  consulted,  his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  beiu''  safer 
more  efficient,  and  more  durable  than  any  other.  °  ' 

SCIENTIFIC  ACADEMY  and  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Kenuington,  near  London,  July  20  1855 

MESSRS.  NESBIT  take  the  liberty  of  directing  the 
attention  of  Parents  to  the  advantages  offered  by  their 
E|tabUshment,  in  the  education  of  youth  intended  for  the  Arts 
Manufacture?,  or  Agriculture.  Though  the  power,  influence' 
and  wealth  of  England,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
proper  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  working  of  her 
minerals  and  soils  ;  yet,  in  the  education  of  her  youth.  Science 
has  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  It  is,  however 
evident  that  a  young  man,  who,  in  addition  to  the  common 
education,  possesses  a  sound  knowledge  of  Analytical  Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  will  be  the  best 
prepared  to  engage  with  success  in  any  technical  branch  of 
business  for  which  he  may  be  designed. 

In  their  system  of  instruction,  Messrs.  Nesbit  give  a  pro- 
minent position  to  the  physical  sciences  ;  and  experience  has 
proved  that  instead  of  retarding  the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary 
studies,  they  materially  assist  in  their  acquirement. 

The  pupils  have  repeatedly  been  examined  by  some  of  the 
first  Professors  in  the  Metropolis,  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves highly  gratified  with  their  general  knowledge,  and  with 
their  attainments  in  physical  science. 

Terms  and  other  particulars  may  be  known  on  application. 

-38,  Kennington-lane,  London. 


PURE  WATbR  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN"  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM  ;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes,  Threshing  Machines,  Deep-well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawioga  and  Estimates 
made.— Feeeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers ;  Office,  70.  Strand,  London. 

S.    NEW1NGTUN*S    HAND-DRILL    HOES 

AND  CULTIVATORS,  to  the  frames  of  which  are  fitted 
Coulters  for  earthing  up  Potatoes  and  drawing  out  furrows  for 
seeds.  The  chisel-pointed  tines  have  moveable  hoeiug  shares 
fitted  to  them,  which  can  be  removed  when  the  tines  are  only 
required  for  stirring.  These  shares,  which  are  made  of  any 
required  width,  hoe  from  2  to  4  inches  below  the  surface, 
according  to  the  soil ;  on  the  shares  being  removed,  the  tines 
stir  from  5  to  6  inches  deep,  a  lad  being  enabled  to  hoe  2  acres 
of  Turnips,  &c.,  daily,  cutting  oft'  every  weed,  and  setting  out 
the  plants,  reducing  the  price  of  labour  from  4s.  to  8d.  an  acre, 
or  being  able  to  hoe  the  crop  sis  limes,  and  much  more  effec- 
tually, for  the  same  money  now  paid  for  hand-hoeing.  Messrs. 
DoFADE  and  Co.  will  exhibit,  at  the  Royal  Asricultural  Show  at 
Eseter,  the  following  implements  invented  by  Dr.  Newington  : 
A  Drop  Drill  for  horse  power  ;  the  same  for  hand  power;  an 
implement  to  supersede  broadcasting  seed  by  hand  for  horse 
power;  the  same  by  hand  power;  an  implement  for  broad- 
casting artificial  manures  or  depositing  it  in  rows  by  horse 
power;  the  same  by  hand  power;  a  horse  Dibble;  a  hand 
wheel  Dibble;  a  subsoil  Plough;  a  Scarifier  or  Cultivator; 
a  paring  Plough ;  a  single  horse  Plough  ;  hand  drill  Hoe 
and  Cultivators,  with  various  other  fittings;  a  strike  Plough. 
—Apply  to  Messrs.  Ddfaue  and  Co.,  21,  Red  Lion-square, 
London,  who  are  the  sole  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  Dr. 
Newinqton's  inventions. 


REAPING  SCYTHES.— A  GREAT  SAVING 
in  STRAW  AND  LABOUR  Js  effected  by  the  use  of 
DRUMMONDS*  improved  REAPING  SCYTHE,  in  cutting 
down  all  sorts  of  corn  crops.  The  demand  for  these  scythes  is 
yearly  increasing,  and  they  continue  to  give  every  satisfaction. 
May  be  had  from  the  subscribers  at  10s.  Gd.^  or  Os.  6d.  each, 
when  three  or  more  are  taken,  and  forwarded  carriage 
paid  to  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  jind  to  all  the  stations 
along  tho  lines  of  the  Caledonian  and  North  British  Railways. 

W.  Deummond  &  Sons,  Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  N.B. 

N.B. — Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  will  not  be  at- 
tended to  unless  accompanied  by  a  remittance. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  21,  1850. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
TauasDAT,  Au^.   l—Agricultarallmp.  Society  of  Ireland. 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane,  London.- 
A  Bound  pr.ictical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  LeveUing,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing, &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Hesbii's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education, 

Mr.  Nesbit'h  works  on  Aritlimetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging 
Land  Surveying,  Bnglish  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Long' 
MAH  and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

HRJO  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  who  require 
-1-  'a  plentiful  and  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  PUEE  WATER 
to  their  Country  Mansions. 

Messrs.  E  AS  TON  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  BAM,  which  is  perfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to 
30  times  the  heiabt  of  the  waterfall  by  which  it  is  worked. 
x.?,^''?^i'w'iS^''^  ^^''^  ^^  APPLIED  WHEREVER  A 
PALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  • 
and  Its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
i  P^iSi.?'"  "i'''\/'i.-^°Sland  and  other  countries  by  Messrs. 
JiASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  many  years, 
aard  ample  proof  of  its  great  value  and  efficiency. 

Estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Water,  Tanks,  and  Reservoirs,  may  be  had  on 
?,^?i'??;'i°^„'°  Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS,  CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
at  their  office  in  Orange-street,  Trafalgar-square,  or  at  the 
Works  jn  tbe  Grove,  Southwark,  London. 


"  The  principle  adopted  here  is  to  manure  for 

EVERY  CROP."    {Times  Commissioners  on  the  farm  of 

Mr.  Hudson,   Castleacre.)     It  has   long  been   our 

opinion  that  the  introduction  of  artificial  manures 

would  ultimately  work  a  complete  change  in  the 

practice   of  farming,   and   when  the    principles   on 

which  they  should  be  prepared  become  thoroughly 

understood,   and   honest   manufacturers   have  been 

secured,  we  look  forward  most  confidently  to  the 

universal     adoption     of    Mr.    Hudson's     plan    of 

"  Manuring  for  every  crop." 

The  usual  system  of  manuring  once  in  four  or 

five  years  must  evidently  be  a  very  wasteful  practice, 

as,  long  before  the  last  crop  of  the  rotation  requires 

its  assistance,  much  of  the  soluble  and  most  valuable 

portion  of  the  manure  must  be  washed  out. 

Until   the  discovery   of  artificial    manures,   the 

farmer  had,  however,  no  alternative  but  to  follow 

out  the  old  system,  as  it  is  obvious  that  farm-3'ard 

manure  cannot  be  carted  on  to  every  crop  ;  besides, 

the  expense  and  labour  involved  in  moving  such 

large  quantities  of  manure  (if  it  could  even  be  pro- 
cured) was  also  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
application  of  either  farm-yard  manure  or  compost 
to  the  land  at  shorter  intervals  of  time  than  four  or 
five  years. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  many 
other  farmers  in  Norfolk  is  to  apply  the  farm-yard 
manure  along  with  a  portion  of  prepared  bones  to 
the  Turnip  crop — the  other  crops  also,  in  most  cases, 
receiving  a  top-dressing  ;  or,  when  fed  off  by  sheep 
or  cattle,  a  quantity  of  Linseed  cake  is  always  con- 
sumed along  with  it.    Such  a  style  of  farming  leaves 

little  to  be  desired,  and  certainly   contrasts  most   which   they  rarely  have  occasion  to  use.     In   the 
strongly  v.'ith  the  system  of  two  white  crops  and    former  case  the  farmer  pays  only  for  the  roads  he 


SON.  To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  so  fortu- 
nately situated,  in  respect  of  a  lease,  our  remarks 
have  no  application. 

For  the  reasons  already  named,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  that  the  principle  of  applying  manure  to 
every  crop  can  be  carried  out  with  the  ordinary  re- 
sources of  the  farm  ;  and  for  the  full  development  of 
this  system  artificial  manures  are  evidently  the  only 
available  means  within  our  reach. 

The  result  of  past  experience  has  been  to  esta- 
blish most  clearly  the  value  of  these  manures  for  the 
growth  of  Turnips  ;  but  their  application  to  the 
Cereals  (though  undoubtedly  useful),  has  not  been 
quite  so  successful.  Whilst  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  former  have  been  grown  with  artificial  ma- 
nures alone,  we  dare  not  depend  upon  them  exclu- 
sively for  a  crop  of  Wheat  or  Oats.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  assign 
a  reason  for  this  result  of  our  own  observation  and 
practice  on  a  Wheat  soil,  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Mr,  Hudson,  or  any  of  his  neighbours,  if 
they  have  been  more  fortunate.  We  by  no  means 
assert  that  artificial  manures  are  useless  to  corn 
crops.  Only  the  complete  success  which  has  attended 
their  use  in  the  case  of  Turnips  makes  us  desire  a 
similar  result  for  the  Cereals.  Whether  this  will  be 
brought  about  by  improvements  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration, or  greater  skill  in  the  application  of  these 
valuable  manures,  time  alone  can  decide. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report, 
on  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments,  that -artificial 
manures  are  likely  to  prove  very  valuable  for  the 
Clover  crop-.  Should  our  anticipations  prove  correct 
in  this  instance,  it  will  be  a  great  boon  on  strong 
soils,  where  Clover  has  hitherto  been  the  only  or 
principal  green  crop. 

The  substance  which,  amidst  a  host  of  others  at 
present  thrust  on  the  farmer's  notice,  we  find  most 
useful  to  our  Clover  crops,  is  bone  dissolved  in  acid. 
We  were  hardly  prepared  to  find  that  Turnips  and 
Clover  would  both  be  benefited  by  the  same  manure. 
Attention  was  first  drawn  to  superphosphate,  as  a 
Clover  manure,  by  observing  that  that  crop  was 
always  better,  where  it  had  been  used  for  Turnips. 
We  observe  in  one  of  last  week's  country  reports  in 
the  Mark  Lane  Express,  a  similar  result  has  been 
noticed.  Such,  then,  is  the  present  amount  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  use  and  application  of  artificial 
manures,  and  we  would  recommend  our  readers  to 
tiy  their  application  next  spring  on  the  Clover.  It 
will  be  long  and  many  a  day  before  Mr.  Hudson's 
plan  will  be  universally  adopted  ;  but  after  so  much 
has  been  done  with  Turnips,  if  we  can  be  the  means 
of  extending  the  principle  to  the  Clover  crop,  a  very 
important  step  will  be  gained. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  the  farmers,  as 
a  body,  are  almost,  ifmot  altogether,  apathetic  in  the 
cause  of  Road  Reform,  if  we  except  a  few  who  are 
avowedly  averse  to  any  alteration  of  the  present 
system,  because  they  fortunately  happen  to  be 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  statute-labour  road  con- 
nected with  a  market-town.  In  these  cases  the 
farmer  has  the  free  run  of  such  roads  by  only  paying 
the_  statute-labour  assessment,  which,  in  Scotland, 
varies  from  Zd.  to  Td.  per  imperial  acre,  according 
as  the  debt  and  cost  of  management  are  small  or 
great.  Many  farmers — much  the  larger  proportion 
— on  the  other  hand,  are  so  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  network  of  turnpike-roads,  as  to  be  totally  disabled 
from  sending  horse  or  cart  to  market  without  being 
caught  in  one  or  other  of  the  meshes  at  which  toll  is 
exigible,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  for  maintaining  the  statute-labour  roads, 
which   they  rarely  have  occasion 


few 


a   bare   fallow,   on   which  we    commented  a 
weeks  ago. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  those  landowners,  who 
persist  in  letting  their  land  from  year  to  year,  will 
still  shut  their  eyes  to  the  contrast  afforded  by  Mr. 
Hudson's  farm  and  their  own  miserable  estates  1 
Mr.  Hudson's  farm  is,  we  see  by  the  report  of  the 
Times  Commissioners,  covered  over  with  clay  marl 
once  in  a  lease  of  21  years.  Here  we  see  a  tenant 
farmer  effecting  an  improvement  on  another  person's 
property,  and  for  the  repayment  of  his  outlay, 
waiting  patiently  during  the  lapse  of  a  21  years' 
lease.  Does  such  a  thing  ever  occur  on  a  yearly 
holding  1  Suppose  Mr.  Hudson's  farm  were  let  from 
year  to  year,  would  his  farm  then  be  covered  over 
with  clay  marl  ?  We  think  not.  Who  would  then 
be  the  sufferer,  the  owner  or  the  tenant  1 

We  direct  particular  attention  to  this  marling — 
its  close  and  inevitable  connection  with  a  lease — and 
also  to  the  necessary  consequence,  high  farming,  by 
the  application  of  manure  to  every  crop.  It  is  be- 
cause we  believe  that  this  high  farming  cannot  exist 
without  a  lease,  any  more  than  a  lease  without  its 
invariable  concomitant  high  farming,  that  we  direct 
attention  to  their  connection  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hun- 


requires,  while,  in  the  latter,  he  has  to  pay  both  for 
those  he  uses  and  those  he  does  not  use.  If  it  be 
assumed — and  this  view  seems  greatly  in  vogue  with 
those  who  oppose  Mr.  Pagan's  plan  of  road  reform-— 
that  those  who  wear  the  roads  should  mend  them, 
how  comes  it  that  a  farmer,  encircled  with  toll-bars, 
is  assessed  also  for  repairing  the  statute-labour  roads  ? 
these  roads  being  maintained  by  a  fund  raised,  with- 
out distinction,  by  an  annual  acreage  charge  on  land. 
The  same  objections  may,  no  doubt,  be  urged  against 
a  uniform  horse-tax,  as  carriers  and  post-jobbers, 
although  causing  more  destruction  to  public  roads 
than  farmers,  would,  nevertheless  get  quit  for  the 
same  annual  payment.  But,  in  this  case,  the  appa- 
rent injustice  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  a  greater  boon,  viz.,  perfect  liberty  to  travel  at 
all  times  and  in  all  directions  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, or  additional  expense.  A  uniform  rate  on 
horses,  in  lieu  of  turnpikes  and  statute-labour  assess- 
ments, offers  freedom  of  locomotion  to  all  classes, 
whatever  be  the  mode  of  conveyance,  and  always 
admits  of  the  shortest  route  being  taken  between 
any  two  points  ;  whereas,  under  the  present  system, 
long  detours  are  made  by  both  and  low,  cadger  and 
comitiy  gentleman,  for  the  special  purpose  of  evading 
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the  toll-bar  ;  thus  rendering  travelling  more  tedions, 
diminishing  the  turnpike  revenue,  and  causing  a 
greater,  and  necessarily  more  destructive,  traffic  on 
those  very  roads  where  toll  is  not  exacted,  and 
which  as  before  stated,  are  maintained  by  an  annual 
-rate  per  acre  on  occupiers  of  land.  So  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  this  annual  charge  has  never  been 
viewed  by  fai-mers  with  the  same  hostOity  as  the 
continual  driblets  exacted  for  the  use  of  the  turn- 
pike roads;  thus  indirectly  proving  Mi-.  Pagan's 
case,  that  an  annual  payment  for  the  use  of  all  roads 
would  be  far  less  obnoxious  than  the  present  system, 
■with  its  heterogeneous  compound  of  tolls  and  statute- 
labour  assessments. 

The  following  statement  is  designed  to  give  a  view 
of  the  comparative  cost  of  supporting  public  roads 
in  the  case  of  two  farms  of  252  imperial  acres  each, 
—the  first  supposed  to  be  so  surrounded  and  hemmed 
in  by  toll-bars  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the 
occupier  to  pass  through  one  or  other  of  them 
with  all  the  produce  sent  to  market,  and  also  in 
iringing  back  guano  and  other  light  manures,  coals, 
&c.  The  second,  situated  in  a  district  where  the 
statute-labour  roads  suffice  for  the  transit  of  all 
marketable  produce  to  the  place  at  which  it  is  to  be 
delivered.  For  the  sake  of  perfect  equality  in  the 
comparison,  these  farms  are  supposed  to  be  cropped 
one-half  in  grain,  and  the  other  in  Grass  and  green 
crops  ;  or  as  follows  :  42  acres  of  Wheat,  42  acres  of 
Turnips,  42  acres  of  Barley,  42  acres  of  Grass,  42 
acres  of  Oats,  and  42  acres  of  Potatoes  and  Beans, 
or  other  leguminous  crops.  On  the  first  of  these 
farms  the  following  quantities  of  agricultural  produce 
vriQ  be  sent  to  market,  and  pass  through  one  toll-bar. 

...^0  12s.  3d 
...     0  12    7 
...     0    9     5 


147  quarters  of  Wheat  at  \d. 
189  quarters  of  Barley  at  ^d. 
168  quarters  of  Oats  at  %d. 


80  tons  of  Potatoes  at  6of. 

18  tons  of  coals  at  Gd, 
Gig  tolls,  say  52  days,  at  9d. 
Miscellaneous  


Totalfor  tolls       £1 

Add  statute-labour  assessment,  say  36s.  (as 
in  Fifeshire)  per  63  statute  acres         ...     7 


2     0 

0 

0    9 

0 

1  19 

0 

1     0 

0 

2     3 


4     0 


Total  cost  for  maintaining  public  roads  ^14    6    3 
The  other  farm,  situated  in  a  statut«-labonr 
district,  would  pay  only  7     4    0 

Difference  £7    2    3 

In  the  one  case  the  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
public  roads  amounts  to  Is.  ^d.  per  acre,  while  in 
the  other  it  is  only  7d.  In  ordinary  cases,  however, 
access  to  market  by  a  statute-labour  road  can 
generally  be  obtained  for  part  of  the  produce  of  a 
farm,  which  wUl  so  far  lessen  the  expense  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  instances  where 
more  than  one  toll-bar  has  to.  be  passed  through  in 
going  to  market,  and  sooner  or  later  this  hea'v'y 
impost  will  fall  upon  the  land  and  come  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  rent,  for  all  public  burdens  upon 
occupiers  of  land  ultimately  rest  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  landlords.  The  difficulty  in  the  meantime  is 
to  get  those  who  escape  the  toll-bars  nearly  scot 
fcee  to  agree  to  a  reform  which  would  undoubtedly 
saddle  them  with  an  additional  expense  for  main- 
taining public  roads.  Let  us  contrast  ]\Ir.  Pagan's 
plan  with  the  present  turnpike  and  statute-labour 
system,  in  order  to  see  how  the  result  will  affect  the 
two  cases  assumed  above — 8  work  horses  and  1 
saddle  horse  being  supposed  equal  to  the  wants  of 
a  farm  of  252  imperial  acres. 

1st  Case.  ^e     -1.  d. 

Present  system         14     6    3 

Proposed  plan,  9  horses  27s.  Sd,  per  anmun     12     7     6 


Saving  to  the  farmer  during  the  currency  of 
his  lease 

2d  Case. 

Present  system         7     5 

Proposed  plan  12     7 


1   IS     9 


Additional  expenses  to  the  fermer  during 
the  currency  of  his  lease  ...         ...      5     2    6 

These  are  extreme  views,  however,  in  both  cases ; 
let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  of  a  fanner  occupying 
a  similar  extent  of  land,  but  who  has  about  an 
equal  amount  of  traffic  on  turnpike  and  statute- 
labour  roads. 

Turnpike  expenses  £3  11     li 

Statute  labour  assessment 7     4     0 


10  15     11 
1-2     7     6" 


Mr.  Pagam's  plan 

Additional  expense  to  the  farmer  during 
the  currency  of  his  lease  £112     i\ 

For  this  additional  sum  he  is  made  free  of  the 

roads,  and  is  saved  the    annoyance    of    turnpike 

if^ J  ^°^^  °^  '•™®  ^"^  weighing  loads,  and  the  no 

small  danger  of  backing  horses  with  heavy  loads 

upon  a  sbppery  cast-metal  steelyard,  merely  that  the 


toll-man  may  have  ;t  in  his  power  to  exact  the 
uttermost  farthing.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  Mr.  Pagan's  plan,  as  applicable  to  the 
locality  (Fifeshire),  the  road  system  of  which  forms 
the  gi-ound-work  of  Mr.  P.'s  remarks,  complete 
provision  is  made  for  redeeming  a  heavy  road  debt 
in  30  years,  and  for  which  purpose  a  sum  of  os.  Gd. 
per  horse  is  set  apart.  At  the  end  of  30  years  the 
rate  per  horse  would  be  reduced  to  22^.,  so  that  then 
the  comparison  of  the  three  assumed  cases  wOl 
stand  thus  : 

1st  Case. 

Present  system        £14     6    3 

Charge  30  years  hence,  9  horses,  at  22s.   ...     9  18     0 


Present  system 
30  years  hence 


Saving 
2d  Case. 


4     8 

3 

7  4 
9  18 

0 
0 

2  14 

0 

10  15 
9  18 

0 

Increase 
3d,  or  average  Case, 
Present  S3-stem 
30  years  hence        

Saving  ...    £0  17     U 

So  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned  these  cases  will 
have  adjusted  themselves  long  before  this  period 
arrives,  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  present  leases  expire,  and 
new  ones  are  entered  upon. 

Instead  of  the  foregoing  statements  being  pur- 
posely overdrawn,  in  order  to  exhibit  Mr.  Pagan's 
plan  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  it  is  entitled  to, 
they  are,  we  believe,  much  below  the  truth,  for  it 
will  be  observed  that  only  %0s.  is  charged  for  mis- 
cellaneous articles  passing  through  a  turnpike  ;  now 
wherever  town  manure,  lime,  or  draining  materials 
are  required  in  large  quantities  the  expense  for  tolls 
comes  to  be  very  high,  and  will  far  exceed  the  sum 
stated  in  the  most  extreme  of  the  above  mentioned 
cases.  In  Mr.  Pagan's  work  on  "Road  Reform,"  it 
is  stated  that  Major  Anderson,  the  convenor  of  the 
Fife  road  trustees'  committee,  called  for  returns 
from  a  number  of  the  leading  agriculturists  in  the 
different  districts  of  the  county,  of  their  statute- 
labour  and  tolls  and  number  of  horses,  and  received 
returns  from  29  individuals  having  among  them 
364  horses,  and  paying  yearly  of  statute-labour  and 
tolls,  according  to  their  computation,  690Z.  Os.  6^., 
equal  to  1^.  17s.  lOd.  per  horse.  At  27s.  Qd.  per 
horse  these  parties,  in  the  gross,  would  save  186?.  4s., 
or  about  27  per  cent.  Going  into  the  individual 
cases,  we  find  22  of  them  paying  more  than  that 
rate  and  seven  of  them  less,  viz. :  22  having  2S6 
horses,  603?.  16s.  \d.,  or  %l.  2s.  2,d.  per  horse  ;  and 
seven,  having  78  horses,  86^.  4s.  M.,  or  \l.  2s.  Id. 
per  horse. 

If  this  statement  be  in  any  degree  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  average  cost  to  the  farmers  of  Fife  for 
the  use  of  the  pubUc  roads  in  that  county,  it  proves 
that  for  one  that  would  lose  by  the  introduction  of 
a  uniform  horse  rate  of  27s.  Gd.  per  annum  three 
would  be  gainers  to  a  much  greater  amount ;  and 
that  ultimately  all  would  be  more  or  less  benefited. 

However  much  the  circumstances  of  the  diff'erent 
road  trusts  throughout  the  country  may  vary  as  re- 
gards debt  or  other  purely  local  incidents,  the 
principle  upon  which  a  uniform  horse  rate 
is  based  admits  of  expansion  or  contraction  to 
meet  every  supposable  case.  It  is  in  fact  the 
only  one  which  by  lopping  oiF  all  useless  ap- 
pendages, in  the  shape  of  toll-keepers'  profits,  toU- 
houses,  steelyards,  litigation,  &c.,  offers  a  simple 
and  efficient  means  of  removing  debt,  and  ultimately 
cheapening  and  facilitating  travelling  throughout 
the  country.  This  prospective  view  of  the  subject 
will  probably  not  be  so  convincing  to  the  minds  of 
many  as  a  more  immediate  saving  to  the  pocket 
would  have  been ;  still,  our  duty  does  not  end  with 
taking  care  of  our  own  interests ;  and  trul}'  our  pre- 
sent road  system,  with  its  heavy  debt  in  not  a  few 
cases,  and  its  cumbrous  machinery  everywhere,  is 
but  a  poor  heritage  to  transmit  from  father  to  son. 
The  laisse::  faire  principle  will  not  avail  us  much 
longer,  for  railways  are  revolutionising  the  traffic  of 
the  country  everywhere,  and  well-known  thorough- 
fares are  fast  being  converted  into  green  lanes,  in 
consequence  of  the  centres  of  traffic  removing  them- 
selves to  the  various  railway  termini.  No  doubt  the 
expense  of  maintaining  these  obsolete  highways  will 
be  greatly  lessened,  but  the  toll-bars  remain,  the 
keepers  must  live,  and  it  need  not  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise, if  by-and-bye  the  receipts  on  some  deserted 
highway  scarcely  suffice  to  support  these  solitary 
Cerberi,  far  less  to  pay  surveyors'  salaries  and  interest 
on  debt.  J. 


ON  CONVERTING  A  MOORY  HILL-SIDE  INTO 
CATCH-MEADOW. 
At  Lady-day,  1816,  I  began  to  farm  300  acres  of 
land  on  Brendon-hill,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, the  elevation  of  which  is  1000  feet  above  the 
sea ;  about  200  acres  were  then  covered  with  Heatb, 


60  with  Fern,  and  the  remainder  with  peat  and  moss. 
Not  having  hay  to  give  my  horses,  1  began  to  turn  my 
attention  to  procure  some.  The  first  course  I  took  was 
to  take  the  level  from  all  the  springs,  and  then  to  as- 
certain how  many  acres  I  had  under  that  level  that  I 
could  carry  the  water  over,  and  when  I  found  how 
much  land  I  could  h'rigate,  I  began  to  cultivate  my  in- 
tended meadow,  which  was  done  by  paring  aud  bufii- 
ing,  and,  after  spreading  the  ashes,  to  break  up  and 
work  the  laud  to  the  depth  of  from  12  to  15  inches  with 
Finlayson's  harrow,  by  stirring  the  subsoil,  but  not  to 
bring  it  to  the  surface  ;  after  working  many  times  over 
in  this  way,  I  got  the  surface  as  even  as  1  thought  ne- 
cessary ;  it  was  then  manured  with  60  bushels  of  lune 
an  acre,  and  sown  with  Turnips,  which  were  fed  off  on 
the  land.  After  the  Turnips  the  land  was  again  worked 
with  the  harrow,  rolled,  and  made  fine,  and  in  April 
was  sown  with  Grass  seed,  harrowed  in  and  rolled.  The 
-Grass  came  up  well,  and  was  stocked  on  the  Ist  Of  July 
fol!oi\'iiig  with  seven  sheep  to  the  acre,  which  it  kept  in 
good  condition  until  the  1st  of  November,  when  it  was 
again  rolled,  and  the  water  gutters  made  to  take  the 
water  that  was  drained  from  the  springs  above.  I  set 
out  the  watering  gutters  by  the  level,  giving  them  1  inch 
fall  in  every  10  feet.  They  were  cut  9  inches  wide  and 
3  inches  deep.  If  the  land  has  a  gentle  slope,  the 
gutters  may  be  put  60  feet  from  each  other  ;  but  if  it 
be  very  steep,  and  there  is  a  good  flow  of  water,  they 
may  be  put  70  or  SO  feet  apart.  When  1  find  the  water 
sink  too  fast  into  the  land,  I  spread  fine  earth  or  road- 
scrapings  over  the  surface,  in  order  to  fill  it  up,  that 
the  water  may  pass  over  to  the  next  catch-gutter.  In 
this  way  I  made  my  first  14  acres,  which  took  five 
years  to  complete.  In  the  same  manner  I  have,  from 
time  to  time,  drained  all  the  wet  land  on  the  farm,  and 
have  now  30  acres  of  meadow,  which  yield  a  crop  of  hay 
from  1  to  \h  ton  per  acre  annually. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  carry  water  over  dry  land,  it  is 
best  to  do  so  ;  but  the  bog  itself  can  be  converted  into 
water  meadow.  I  have  lately  drained  a  deep  peat  bog 
by  cattins  drains  iu  some  parts  of  it  to  the  depth  of 
7  feet.  This  bog  was  10  acres  ;  one  half  of  which  is 
now  watered.  The  way  I  manage  to  prevent  the  flood- 
ing  water  from  getting  down  into  the  drains  is  as  follows ; 
I  first  fill  the  bottom  with  flat  stones,  set  on  their  edge, 
one  foot ;  then  a  foot  of  stones .  broken  small  ;  on  them 
a  3-inch  turf,  vH\i  the  Grass  downwards,  and  well 
trodden  in  ;  on  this  turf  I  lay  on  puddle,  which  I  bring 
within  six  inches  of  the  surface.  When  this  is  done,  I 
pare  and  burn,  manure,  and  manage  the  peat  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  do  the  other  laud. 

The  water  gutters  shoidd  be  cut  with  the  under  edge 
sloping  outwards,  in  order  to  let  the  water  flow  more 
freely  over  the  land,  and  be  less  liable  to  be  trodden  in 
by  cattle  or  horses  passing  over  them.  The  water 
should  never  be  suffered  to  remain  in  one  place  over  the 
Grass  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  without 
being  changed,  nor  be  turned  upon  the  land  in  order  to 
remain  there  during  frost ;  but  should  the  frost  set  in 
while  the  water  is  on,  by  no  means  alter  it  until  the 
frost  is  gone ;  for  it  the  surface  is  exposed,  and  the  frost 
continues,  it  will,  most  likely,  lift  the  land  and  kill  the 
Grass.  After  the  hay  is  made,  I  never  stock  the  after 
Grass  with  anything  but  sheep,  or  cattle  under  two 
years  old,  feeding  it  down  as  close  as  possible  by  the  1st 
of  November.  I  then  clean  the  gutters  and  roU  the 
land,  in  order  to  begin  watering  as  soon  as  the  springs 
begin  to  bi-eak  in  the  autumn.  November,  February, 
and  March  are  the  best  months  for  watering. 

All  the  land  on  this  farm  was  valued  under  an  In- 
closure  Act,  in  1S04,  by  the  surveyor,  at  2s.  an  acre. 
What  I  have  converted  to  meadow  would  now  let  for 
25s.,  and  is  still  improving.  The  soil  on  this  farm  is 
part  peat  and  bog,  and  brown  loam,  resting  on  gravel, 
and  a  soft,  slaty  rock.  The  Fern  grows  in  the  brown 
loam,  which,  on  om'  moors,  is  by  far  the  best  land  for 
water  meadows. 

The  sides  of  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  England 
and  Wales  might  be  converted  to  catch-meadows  in  the 
same  way  that  I  have  done  mine,  provided  the  water  is 
of  good  quality,  and  the  land  cau  be  made  porous  to 
let  the  water'  filter  gently  down.  I  have  never  found 
turnmg  water  over  old  pasture  do  much  good,  as  the 
Grass  that  comes  up  is  coarse  and  thin,  and  the  hay,  if 
mown,  is  not  of  good  quality.  If,  therefore,  old  pasture 
is  intended  for  meadow,  it  will  answer  best  to  bre.ik  it 
up  first,  work  it  clean,  manure  it  well,  and  seed  it  down 
with  those  Grass  seeds  that  are  most  congenial  for 
water  meadows. 

The  first  year's  Eepaisei,  per  aere. 

Paring  and  burning      £1  0  0 

Spreading  aslies 0  16 

Working  land  with  Finlayson's  harrow,  i  horses  15  0 

Harrowing  aud  rolling 0  5  0 

Sixty  bushels  uf  lime,  and  carriage           2  6  0 

Slaking  and  spreading  lime 0  3  0 

Turnip  seed         0  2  0 

Drill  aud  harrowing  in  seed 0  3  0 

Hoeing  Turnips 0  5  0 


Value  of  Turnips 

First  year's  outlay 

Second  Tear, 

CaltiTating  after  Tornips        

One  bushel  of  Rve-grass  seed 

12  lbs.  of  red  and  White  Clover,  at  lOd.  per  lb 
6  lbs.  of  Rib-grass  seed,  at  id,  perlb. 
Sowing  and  harrowing  in  Grass  seeds 

Making  water  gutters 

Two  years' rent  of  land  


£5    9 

8 

..3    3 

0 

..£2    6 

6 

..    0  10 

0 

..0     5 

0 

..     0  10 

0 

..     0     2 

0 

..0     2 

6 

..     0  10 

0 

..     0  13 

u 

£3    10 
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Brought  forward    ...  £5    1 
To  keep  of  seven  sheep  from  1st  July  to  1st  I!fov., 
IG  weeks,  at  35.  each 2  16 


After  Grass 


£1 
,.     0 


Total  expense  of  converting  a  waste  mountain- 
side into  water  meadow   £2    0    0 

The  reason  I  did  not  plough  the  land  after  the  ashes 
were  spread,  was  that  I  wished  to  keep  the  vegetable 
matter  that  was  ou  or  near  the  surface,  from  getting 
down  to  mix  with  the  subsoil.  John  Roales. 

Note. — I  have  known  Mr.  Roales's  farm  for  many 
years.  It  stands  alone  on  the  summit  of  the  wild  Ex- 
moor  range  of  mountain  land.  If  any  one  asserted 
that,  for  a  trifling  outlay,  he  could  enable  heath-covered 
steeps  to  rival  in  produce  and  value  the  old  grazing 
grounds  of  Northamptonshire,  he  would  be  regarded  as 
a  dreamer.  But  if  any  owner  of  moors  will  visit  West 
Somerset  or  North  Devon  he  will  ascertain  the  literal 
truth  of  the  statement,  as  I  did  five  years  ago.  All 
that  is  required  is  a  streamlet  trickling  down  the 
mountain  side,  or  a  torrent  descending  rapidly  along 
the  bottom  of  the  glen.  The  profit  of  underdraining 
old  arable  land  appears  trifling,  when  compared  with 
the  profit  of  thus  forming  catch-meadows,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Roales,  is  more  than  one  pound  interest  for 
two  pounds  invested.  The  two  pages  of  this  prize 
report,  which  state  no  more  than  Mr.  Roales  has  him- 
self done,  contain  a  talisman,  by  which  a  mantle  of  lux- 
uriant verdure  might  be  spread  over  the  mountain 
moors  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  of  Kerry  and  Connemara. 
If  the  plain  means  of  improvement  and  employment  are 
still  neglected,  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  tax  the  owners 
of  these  needless  deserts  witli  supineness  ;  and  difficult 
to  deny  that  they  hold  in  their  hands  more  of  this 
country's  surface  than  they  are  able  to  manage  for  their 
own  good  or  for  the  good  of  the  community.  P.  Pusey, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 


Home  Corraspondence. 

On  English  and  Scotch  Farming. — Having  read  and 
heard  a  great  many  contradictory  statements  on  English 
and  Scotch  farming,  and  being  practically  acquainted 
with  the  system  adopted  in  the  leading  counties  of 
Scotland,  I  resolved  to  make  a  tour  through  England, 
to  ascertain  personally  the  difference  in  management, 
and  to  bring  liome  what  I  considered  any  improvement ; 
for  as  yet  I  never  traversed  any  county  or  district  but 
what  I  found  something  useful  to  be  adopted,  yet  often 
have  I  conversed  with  persons  who  held  that  the  farm- 
ing in  their  district  v/as  superior  to  any  elsewhere  to 
be  found.  The  reason  why  such  persons  hold  that  idea 
is  obvious — they  have  never  seen  any  other  systems 
but  their  own— theii-  own  system  is  the  best  and  worst 
they  ever  witnessed.  I  left  Aberdeen  on  the  13  th  uU., 
sailed  from  thence  per  steamboat  to  Newcastle,  after 
which  I  took  my  tour  through  the  midland  counties, 
but  must  say  that  I  did  not  admire  the  state  of  agri- 
culture in  many  of  them.  My  objections  are  as  follows. 
Fields  too  small,  and  suri'ounded  by  zig-zag  hedges  and 
trees.  Ploughing  very  indifferently  performed,  not 
exceeding  4  inches  deep  ;  and  in  many  places  I  observed 
three  and  four  horses  all  in  one  plough  not  abreast,  but 
in  a  row,  with  only  the  above-named  depth  of  furrows. 
Very  deficient  in  Turnip  culture,  the  drills  too  narrow 
(where  they  do  drill,  but  many  of  them  sow  on  the  flat). 
A  great  deal  of  their  dung  is  left  exposed  on  the  surface. 
In  short,  Tui-nip  husbandry  is  yet  in  its  infancy  with 
them  generally  ;  but  on  moving  towards  the  metropolis, 
I  found  things  in  a  different  state,  most  especially  in 
Hertford  ;  there  I  spent  some  time,  where  information 
was  to  be  found.  The  first  place  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  was  the  home  farm  of  Caseiobury  (proprietor 
Earl  of  Essex).  This  farm  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Swanston  ;  the  appearance  of  all  the  crops  was 
beautiful.  The  Turnips  were  laid  down  on  the  Scotch 
system  ;  in  short,  the  general  management  of  the  farm 
and  stock  gives  praise  to  Mr.  S,,  as  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  business.  The  next  farm  I  scrutinised 
was  Sandingburgh,  rented  by  John  Kinder,  Esq.,  from 
Lord  Spencer,  bailiff  Mr.  Hutcheon,  The  crops  on  this 
farm  were  altogether  startling,  being  a  thin  gravelly 
soil,  incumbent  on  chalk.  On  passing  over  the  farm,  I 
was  led  to  ask  what  artificial  manure  was  used,  for  I 
firmly  asserted  that  such  crops  could  not  be  raised 
on  this  soil  without  the  aid  of  extraneous  manures. 
To  this  Mr,  H.,  repUed,  and  I  shall  use  his  ovm  words, 
"  I  have  farmed  Sandingburgh  for  nearly  20  years  ;  all 
the  artificial  manure  I  have  used  has  been  small — some 
few  cwt,  of  bones,  and  some  of  Lawes'  manure  for  the 
Turnip  crop  (from  the  latter  I  derived  no  benefit),  I 
have  occasionally  used  some  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top 
dressmg,  but  not  to  any  extent.  I  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  manure  of  the  farm,  both  solid  and  liquid  ; 
whether  I  do  justice  to  the  soil  or  not,  the  crop  will 
tell."  Had  this  account  been  given  by  any  other 
person  but  the  manager,  I  would  have  doubted  its 
accuracy,  for  the  crops  were  all  good,  most  especially 
two  fields  of  Wheat,  in  extent  about  50  acres  ;  the  Wheat 
was  then  coming  into  ear,  the  average  length  exceeded 
4  feet.  After  examining  the  crops,  I  was  shown  the 
herd    of    cattle,    consisting    mostly    of    short- horns, 

equalled  by  few  and  surpassed  by  none  in  England 

symmetry,  breeding,  milk,  and  feeding  properties,  are  all 
combined,  which  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Hutcheon's  skill  as  a  breeder,  being  all  descended  from 
his  own  herd,  and  none  of  them  ever  were  purchased 
at  unwarrantable  prices ;  and  while  he  keeps  up  the 
breeding  stock,  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  feeding  for 


the  butcher  ;  his  bullocks  he  feeds  oft'  at  two  years  old,  at 
an  average  weight  of  800  lbs,,  ted  on  the  produce  of  the 
farm  (given  raw),  with  a  little  oilcake  to  finish  off 
with.  When  a  lot  is  sold,  their  stalls  are  filled  in 
succession  from  the  herd  ;  if  any  are  purchased  it  is  in 
calves,  which  are  purchased  at  15«.  or  20s.,  and  sold  by 
two  years  at  as  many  pounds,  rather  contradicting  Mr. 
Mechi's  statement,  "  that  bullocks  are  ungrateful 
fellows,"  Part  of  his  green~  crops  are  consumed  by 
sheep  on  the  land,  which  no  doubt  assists  in  keeping  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  ;  and  on  passing  the  dung  yard, 
I  observed  a  number  of  pigs.  Remarking  how  he  kept 
so  many  of  these,  to  that  Mr.  H,  replied,  "  Pigs  have 
given  me  annually  a  profit  of  200/.,  so  I  keep  them." 
H.,  Aberdeenshire,  July  7. 

Cumberland  Carts. — We  perceive  that  your  corres- 
pondent "  L.,"  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Cumberland 
cart,  and  that  he  earnestly  hopes  Messrs.  Ransome  and 
May  will  exhibit  specimens  of  this  wonderful  cart  at  the 
Exeter  meeting  of  the  present  year.  We  know  not 
whether  Messrs.  Ranaome  and  May  have  any  such 
intention,  but  we  know,  to  our  cost,  that  we  have  one  of 
these  celebrated  carts  on  our  premises,  which  has  never 
been  used,  and  which  we  shall  be  exceedingly  happy  to 
dispose  of  to  "  L,,"  or  to  any  other  gentleman,  at  much 
less  price  than  it  cost  us  to  obtain  it  from  its  native 
hills.  Fired  by  the  glowing  descriptions  of  "  L,"  and 
other  writers  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  and  also 
interested  by  the  account  given  of  these  carts  by 
Messrs,  Eausome  and  May,  we  ordered  one  from  a 
well  known  Cumberland  maker,  the  price  being  121., 
cash  paid  to  him  for  it,  besides  an  expensive  freight  to 
Bristol.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the 
article,  but  we  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  sell  it  to  "  L." 
or  any  of  his  friends  for  121,,  and  for  the  future,  at  any 
rate,  we  shall  be  much  more  cautious  in  placing 
reliance  on  the  descriptions  of  carts  given  by  other 
persons,  Stratton,  Hughes,  and  Co.,  Bristol.  [The 
price  charged  for  this  Cumberland  cart,  at  the  place  of 
its  nativity,  being  12/,,  we  will  build  "  L."  or  auy  of  his 
friends  any  number  of  these  carts,  made  in  a  very 
superior  manner  as  to  materials,  but  precisely  pattern, 
.13  to  shape  and  dimensions,  for  lU.  each  cart, 
S.,  H.,  and  Co.l 

A  Scotch  Ewe  was  lost  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. Appearing  perfectly  healthy,  she  was  soon 
afterwards  found  dead.  On  post  mortem  inspection, 
the  liver  was  perfectly  sound,  the  lungs  healthy,  the 
bowels  much  distended  with  air,  particularly  the  small 
intestines,  which  contained  nothing  else,  and  about  six 
hours  after  death  presented  a  sort  of  transparent 
appearance,  and  were  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour. 
Although  she  was  half  fat,  there  was  but  little  fat  on  the 
intestines.  I  find  nearly  all  my  neighbours  have  lost 
sheep  more  or  less  under  similar  circumstances,  and  the 
popular  opinion  is  that  they  are  poisoned  by  some  herb 
or  by  something  they  get.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  give  me  any  information  on  the 
subject.  Henry  Chaytor,  Croft,  Darlington. 

Mr.  Mechi's  Pigs. — I  never  hunt  in  a  pack,  or  1  would  reply  to 
my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Mechi's  letter  at  some  length  ;  but  as  I 
find  that  he  has  castigators  in  another  quarter,  I  merely  state, 
that  although  I  acknowledge  I  expressed  myself  in  my  article 
referring  to  him,  published  June  15th,  as  strongly  as  I  could  ; 
yet  I  cannot  retract  a  single  remark  I  made  referring  to  him. 
My  friend's  pigs  were  exactly  in  the  state  I  described  them  to 
be  in,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  my  statements  by  his 
reverend  correspondent.  I  am  unwilliog  to  repeat  what  I 
stated,  but  were  I  to  appeal  to  my  friend  himself,  and  his 
numerous  work-people,  my  friend  would  not  deny,  and  his 
workpeople  could  not  refute  the  veracity  of  my  statements  ;  I 
add,  also,  that  although  I  made  my  statements  on  my  own 
responsibility  alone,  Mr.  Mechi  has  had  many  other  visitors 
besides  his  reverend  correspondent,  and  I  have  proofs  in  my 
possf  ssion  from  several  of  them,  that  they  had  witnessed  with 
pain  all  that  I  described.  I  have  also  received  several  letters 
from  well-wishers  to  my  friend  Mr.  Mechi,  but  strangers  to  me, 
thanking  me  very  courteously  for  the  article  which  my  reverend 
friend  condemns.  But  my  rev,  opponent  challenges  me  to  a 
contest  as  to  whether  his  or  my  crops  are  greater.  Now  I  call 
to  his  recollection  that  my  Barley  is  the  third  crop  of  Barley  in 
succession  in  the  same  field,  and  that  the  seed  for  the  nresent 
crop  was  only  just  half  a  bushel ;  and  that  for  neither'of  the 
former  crops  did  I  exceed  three  pecks  an  acre,  though  my  pro- 
duce was  eight  quarters  within  a  bushel.  He  will  likewise  call 
to  mind  that  my  Wheat  crop  is  on  the  same  land  which  is  in 
part  Wheat  for  the  fourth  time,  and  a  part  for  the  fifth  time, 
in  five  years.  He  also  ought  to  remember  that  the  whole  field 
was  seeded  with  less  than  1.^  peck  of  seed  Wheat  per  acre.  If, 
therefore,  I  had  failed  iu  either  or  both  these  crops,  a  generous 
opponent  would  have  lamented  rather  than  have  exulted  over 
it.  But  I  have  not  failed  ;  and  to  show  that  I  have  not,  I  more 
than  accept  my  reverend  brother's  challenge  for  a  trial.  But  I 
must  inform  him  and  the  public  that  1  have  had  for  many 
months  a  nominal  wager,  for  a  pair  of  gloves  only,  respecting 
my  crop,  the  conditions  of  which,  committed  to  writing,  are 
held  by  an  honourable  baronet,  who  saw  a  part  of  my  Wheat 
drilled  with  my  drill ;  and  he  also  will  see  it,  or  some  one  else 
in  his  behalf,  measured  and  weiglied,  and  I  hope  reaped  also  ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  alter  the  conditions  of  this  wager.  But 
if  my  reverend  opponent,  my  friend  Mr.  Mechi's  correspondent, 
will  also  enter  the  list  against  me,  and  on  the  same  conditions, 
to  prove  to  him  that  I  do  not  fear  the  contest  with  him,  I  will 
lose  my  wager  with  him  if  I  do  not  beat  him  by  eight  bushels 
an  acre.  But  the  respective  crops  shall  be  reaped,  threshed, 
measured,  and  weighed  in  the  presence  of  umpires ;  and  to 
show  further  that  I  am  ready  for  the  contest,  my  reverend 
opponent  may  choose  three  umpires  for  my  one,  or  six  for  my 
two,  or  twelve  for  my  four.  And  to  show  him  further  that 
I  am  not  vainly  boasting,  I  am  sure  of  exceeding  six 
quarters  or  48  bushels  an  acre ;  and  I  think  also  I  shall 
have  seven  quarters  or  5G  bushels  an  acre,  and  from  a  peck  and 
a  half  of  seed  only,  or  149  times  the  seed  I  used,  though  the 
general  average  of  the  produce  of  England  does  not  exceed 
11-fold,  or  11  times  more  than  the  seed  used.  Geo.  Wilkins. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGEICULTUKAL 
SOCIETY  OF  EN&LAND. 
(Resumed ffom  page  462.) 
The  Show  of  Pigs  on  this  occasion  was  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  quality,  there 
being  114  entries  and  152  animals  exhibited,  comprising 


the  best  specimens  of  the  several  iastiiouatjie  breeds— 
the  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Tamworth,  Leicester, 
Berkshire,  and  Essex,  with  their  sub-varieties  of  large 
and  small  breeds.  Giving  to  the  variety  of  breeds  of 
pigs  which  come  into  competition  with  each  other,  a 
peculiar  degree  of  interest  attaches  to  this  part  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Society.  In  most  other  classea 
the  competition  is  confined  to  animals  of  some  particular 
breed.  To  be  devoid  of  the  characteristics  of  that  breed, 
however  rare  may  be  the  merits  of  animals  in  all  other 
points,  is  fatal  to  its  chance  of  success.  The  best 
Leicester  would  be  no-where  if  entered  out  of  his  own 
class  in  a  mediocre  lot  of  long- wools,  and  a  superb  short- 
horn would  be  cast,  if  placed  alongside  an  ordinary 
Devon,  iu  a  class  professedly  of  the  Devon  breed. 

In  pigs,  however,  the  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Tam- 
worth, and  Berkshire  compete  for  the  large  breed,  and 
the  Essex,  Yorkshire,  Leicester,  and  Berkshire,  are 
antagonists  upon  equal  footing  for  the  honours  of  the 
small  breed  ;  and  the  animals  that  approach  the  nearest 
the  ideal  standard  of  excellence  in  the  several  pointu  of 
symmetry,  quality,  and  size,  receive  the  honour  due  to 
merit,  from  whatever  stock  these  excellences  may  have 
been  derived.  If  we  refer  to  previous  meetings  we 
shall  find  that  these  honours  are  far  from  hereditary, 
and  have  been  conferred  upon  the  scions  of  each  and 
every  one  of  the  houses  that  give  their  names  to  families. 
It  might  seem  difficult  to  an  ordinary  observer  to  do 
justice  iu  this  "  war  of  the  races,"  to  the  claims  of 
animals  possesed  of  such  distinct  characteristics  as  the 
several  breeds  are,  but  this  is  imaginary.  The  test  of 
form  and  quality  in  all  breeds  is  uniform.  There  is  but 
one  formation  that  indicates  the  highest  order  of  fatten- 
ing  power — but  one  that  bespeaks  milking  qualities — 
"  quality "  is  distinguishable,  whatever  the  colour  of 
the  skin.  The  form  therefore  that  exhibits  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  which  bespeaks  excellence,  and  which, 
by  shape  and  touch,  offers  the  most  indications  of 
quality,  is  the  one  which,  whatever  may  be  its  local 
habitation  or  name,  receives  the  prize. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  will  be  seen  that  the  York- 
shire and  Leicester  breeds  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful ;  the  prizes  for  large  boars  and  sows  having 
been  awarded  to  the  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  white 
pig.  While,  for  small  breed,  the  whole  of  the  prizes 
have  been  obtained  by  the  black  Leieesters  ;  and  it  ia 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  first  prize  small  boar,  the  first 
prize  small  sow,  and  one  highly  commended,  are  all 
from  one  village  (Lifton,  Devon),  and  two  of  them  the 
property  of  one  person,  Mr.  Richard  Bartlett,  While 
the  highly  commended  animals  of  this  class  are  all  of 
the  "Yorkshire  lot ;"  Nos.  525  and  574,  by  Mr.  Tuley  ; 
569,  Mr.  Stainsby,  Leeds  ;  568,  bred  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Leeds  ;  519,  Mr,  Savery's,  Exeter,  bred 'by  Mr,  Forster, 
Woodhouse,  Leeds. 

The  Tamworth  pigs  obtained  a  prize  for  large  breed. 
Competition  was  small  in  this  class,  and  the  animal  had 
rare  merit  in  size  and  milking  qualities,  as  evidenced  by 
a  beautiful  litter  of  pigs.  The  Tamworth  pig  does  not, 
however,  possess  the  proper  form  for  fattening,  but 
has  the  thin  long  head,  light  neck  and  shoulders  that 
bespeak  them  good  wet  nurses.  They  have  size  too,  and, 
for  so  large  a  pig,  the  merit  of  uniformity  and  good 
quality  of  skin  and  hair.  Against  the  Yorkshire  and 
Cumberland  pig,  possessing  quality  and  size  in  an  equal 
degree,  and  greater  width  of  head  and  shoulder,  they 
can  never  prevail  where  competition  is  at  all  extensive. 
With  the  exception  of  the  prize  for  three  young  sows, 
the  Essex  blood  was  unsuccessful.  A  few  commenda* 
tions  were  awarded  to  them  in  the  small  breed  classes. 
The  Berltshires  were  also  still  more  unsuccessful.  The 
Essex  pigs  have  fine  quality,  exhibit  signs  of  pure  breed- 
ing both  in  hair,  bone,  and  figure  ;  but  cannot  equal 
either  the  Leicester  or  Yorkshire  Short-ear  in  width  of 
shoulder,  levelness  of  back,  or  breadth  and  shortness  of 
face.  The  superiority  of  the  Leieesters  and  Yorkshires 
in  length  and  width  of  body,  evenness  of  form,  and  shape 
of  head,  was  very  visible  on  this  occasion.  The  Berk- 
shires  are  much  too  coarse  in  bone  and  hair  for  the 
small  breeds,  and  have  not  sufficient  size  for  the  large  ; 
yet  amongst  them  are  very  many  symmetrical  animals. 
We  have  scarcely  time  to  notice  singly  the  animalfl 
that  struck  us  most.  The  class  of  large  boars  was  not 
numerous,  1 1  being  exhibited.  The  prize  boar,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  MosesCartwright,of  Burton-on-Trent,  of  the 
Cumberland  or  Yorkshire  breed,  is  of  beautiful  symi 
metry — perfect  back  and  loins,  good  head,  but  is  scarcely 
up  to  our  idea  iu  size,  nor  equal  to  boars  of  the  same 
breed  that  have  won  on  other  occasions.  His  girth  ia  69 
inches,  age  1  year  7  months.  The  second  prize,  belong, 
ing  to  Mr,  Ley,  of  Trehill,  Exeter,  was  bred  by  Lord 
Wenlock,  York  ;  and  is  a  fine  old  pig,  showing,  how- 
ever,  marks  of  age.  Mr.  Stainsby's  young  boar  (487), 
highly  commended,  is  a  prime  animal,  both  in  blood  and 
looks,  with  the  exception  of  his  hind  legs,  that  have  gone 
too  much  under  him. 

In  the  boars  of  a  small  breed  (494),  Mr.  Lifton's 
9  months  old  Leicester,  girths  57  inches,  and  measures 
52  from  ear  to  tail.  The  head  of  this  animal  is  perfec- 
tion, his  ham  is  equally  correct.  Nothing  can  much 
surpass  the  outline  of  his  form.  His  width  of  lorn  and 
rump  are  extraordinary.  The  second  prize,  Mr.  Rad- 
more,  Thorveston,  Devon,  a  Leicester  (517),  10  months, 
is  larger  than  the  winner,  girth  60  inches,  length  57, 
but  he  is  not  so  even  in  form  nor  so  rich  in  quality. 
This  pig's  back  is  good  as  possible,  his  face  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  other  pig,  and  his  hind  quarter  droops. 
This  gives  too  much  curvature  to  the  back.  In  this 
class  are  several  other  first-class  animals.  No.  525,. 
1  year  3  months,  Mr.  Tuley's  (Keighley)  is  one  of  the 
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finest  animals  in  the  yard.  His  sides  and  top,  from  ear  1 
to  tail,  are  perfectly  straight — nothing  equal  to  them  in 
the  yard.  He  has,  however,  a  slight  deficiency  in 
quality  to  the  touch  ;  his  head  is  scarcely  correct,  and 
&  not  quite  fine  enough  to  compete  for  small  breed 
-with  the  full  blood  Leicester.  His  girth  is  60  inches 
■and  length  57  inches.  Mr.  Maws  (Tetley  Crowle,  Lin- 
coln) boar  (510)  is  an  astonishing  animal.  He  has  too 
•much  hair  for  a  competition  of  this  sort,  and  is  rather 
-400  round  in  the  back  and  strong  in  the  bone  ;  other- 
wise, so  far  as  regards  plumpness  of  form,  and  perfect 
evenness  of  outline,  he  excels  everything  in  the  yard. 
Rotundity  is  his  characteristic,  to  a  higher  degree  than 
nny  other  animal.  His  girth  is  69  inches,  and  length 
57,  being  12  inches  more  in  girth  than  the  prize  animal, 
and  same  girth  as  first  prize  large  breed.  Mr.  Savory's 
boar  (518)  is  deficient  in  his  forerib,  to  an  extent  that 
disqualifies  him  altogether  in  a  competition  of  this  sort. 
Two  boars  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs',  Nos.  510  and  511  are 
commended.  No.  508  is  a  neat  pig,  but  small  and  light 
in  the  fore-quarter,  and  the  head  is  not  broad  enough. 

The  large  bred  sows  are  not  first-rate,  Mr.  Tuley's 
prize  sow  (536),  although  much  before  her  competitors, 
is  but  a  moderate  substitute  for  the  noble  animal  with 
which  he  took  the  same  prize  last  year  at  Norwich. 

Sows  of  the  small  breed  were  an  extraordinary 
class  ;  38  were  exhibited.  The  judges  report  that  the 
competition  was  almost  unprecedented.  It  is  a  pity 
that  in  such  a  class  there  was  only  one  prize.  The 
fortunate  animal  in  this  class,  belonging  to  Mr.  Northey, 
Lifton,  Devon,  is  1  year  and  5  months  old,  and  girths 
■63  inches.  She  has  great  length  ;  head  and  shoulders, 
sides  and  hams,  are  superb.  From  front  or  behind  she 
is  the  best-locking  pig  we  have  ever  seen  ;  her  back, 
however,  is,  if  anything,  weak,  which  arises  from  her 
■being  longer  than  some  animals  of  this  class  by  an  inch 
or  two.  The  immense  circle  formed  by  her  head,  cheeks, 
and  shoulder,  and  that  by  her  hind  quarters,  are  alike 
unequalled  iu  the  yard.  Mr.  Stainsby's  sow  (569) 
highly  commended,  is  a  model,  and  in  our  opinion  stands 
next  the  winner.  Mr.  Tuley's,  574,  is  very  large  and 
handsome,  but  scarcely  fine  enough  in  bone  for  this 
class  ;  she  girths  66  inches,  and  is  highly  commended, 
Mr.  Bartletf,  of  Lifton,  owner  of  first  prize,  small  boar, 
has  also  a  splendid  sow  in  this  class,  No.  545  ;  she  is 
highly  commended,  and  deserves  it,  as  she  runs  close 
upon  those  mentioned  before  her.  A  small  Essex 
(559),  9  months,  belonging  to  Mr.  Moon,  of  Lapford, 
was  almost  as  broad  as  long,  wonderfully  fat,  fine 
quality,  but  too  short  in  the  side  for  breeding  purposes  ; 
her  girth  was  58  inches.  The  young  sow,  563,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Savery,  of  Silverton,  Exeter,  and  bred  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  W.  Atkinson,  Leeds,  has  one  of  the  best 
natural  forms  in  the  yard.  It  was  not  at  all  fed  up, 
and  will  one  day  make  a  splendid  sow,  if  her  hind  legs 
do  net  get  crooked.  The  several  other  sows  that  were 
commended  were  principally  of  the  Essex  breed ; 
amongst  which  Mr.  Hobbs  had  (557)  a  neat  7  months 
old  sow  ;  and  Mr.  Phillips,  Totness,  had  a  very  fine 
Yorkshire  sow,  aged  10  months  (565).  This  animal 
vas  lame. 

The  breeding  sow  pigs  of  large  breed  were  not  very 
noticeable.  The  first  prize  Tamworth  pigs  (576)  are 
wonderfully  large  for  the  age  stated  in  the  entry 
(7  months  1  week),  but  have  all  the  failings  of  the 
breed,  and  are  lean  and  long  in  the  fore  quarter.  The 
second  premium,  Mr.  TroUers,  of  Durham,  had  two 
good  pigs,  and  one  very  coarse  animal.  Mr.  Tuley's 
pigs,  22  weeks  old,  are  too  small  to  show  against  the 
above,  but  are  animals  of  a  much  higher  quality. 

Breeding  sows  of  a  small  breed  were  an  ex- 
cellent class.  Mr.  Turner's  (1st  prize)  animals  are 
well  entitled  to  it.  Mr.  Catherall's,  of  Mold,  Flint 
(583),  33  weeks  and  2  days  white  Yorkshire  small 
breed  have  great  beauty,  and  the  highest  possible 
quality.  There  is  one  in  the  lot  scarcely  equal  to  the 
other  two,  and  they  have  less  size  than  the  winners. 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs'  30  weeks  old  (536)  were  commended, 
and  are  very  pretty  animals.  They  are,  however,  well 
beat  by  Mr.  Turner's. 

_  In  Extra  Stock,  Mr.  Stainsby's  (Leeds)  three  sow 
pigs,  large  breed,  9  months,  were  entitled  to  the  highest 
commendation  ;  had  they  been  eligible  for  the  premium 
for  three  sow  pigs,  they  would  no  doubt  have  out-dis- 
tanced the  Tamworth  sisters. 

Sheep.  —  We  continue  our  report  of  this  part 
f  the  Exhibition  from  last  week.  la  Longwools, 
the  prize  of  20i.  was  given  to  458,  a  16  months  old 
ram,  bred  by  Mr.  Hewer,  of  Ley  Gore,  Gloueester- 
Ehire.  This  animal  is  of  immense  size,  has  a  very  good 
fore,  quarter,  a  wonderful  cushion,  very  fat  back,  and  a 
good  curly  fleece.  The  prize  of  10/.  was  awarded  to 
453,  same  age,  bred  by  Mr.  Game,  of  Adsworth,  Glou- 
cestershire. This  sheep  is  nearly  perfect  in  form  ;  he 
has  an  extraordinarily  forward,  full,  and  deep  breast, 
great  depth  of  carcase,  broad  chine  and  plates,  a  beau- 
tiful back,  and  wool  good  though  not  very  plentiful. 
459  was  highly  commended,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hewer. 
It  is  remarkable  for  width,  has  a  thick  scrag,  full 
plates,  good  rump,  and  a  back  free  from  the  usual 
defect  of  Cotswold  sheep,  viz.,  a  high  point  immediately 
in  front  of  the  loin.  463,  Mr.  Large's  sheep,  was  com- 
mended ;  it  has  great  breadth,  amazing  width  of  chine 
and  plates,  beautiful  back,  curly  staple,  but  a  falling  off 
m  the  rump.  We  noticed  also  449,  a  sheep  of  Mr. 
Mother's,  of  Woodstock,  Oxon,  a  well  made  animal, 
t-'^l."^®  thick-set  fleece.  455,  Mr.  Game's  sheep, 
very  high-standing,  with  good  rump,  firm  handling,  but 
wun  a  neck  too  long,  and  ribs  not  out-springing  enough 
to  carry  off  a  prize.    456,  Mr.  Bandy's  ram,  of  Seven- 


hampton,  Gloucestershire,  a  very  pretty  sheep,  but  too 
small,  and  rather  narrow  towards  the  rump. 

Class  II.  Rams  of  any  other  age Though  we  may 

be  astonished  at  the  immense  bulk  attained  by  sheep  in 
16  months  from  their  birth,  it  is  in  this  class  that  the 
greatest  size  is  beheld.  Mr.  Game's  ram,  467,  40 
months  old,  which  obtained  the  prize  of  201.,  is  very 
big,  and  beautiful  in  every  point,  having  an  especially 
good  neck.  The  prize  of  10/.  was  awarded  to  471,  bred 
by  Mr.  Lane,  of  Eastington.  Gloucestershire.  It  is  52 
months  old,  a  most  extraordinary  animal,  of  immense 
frame,  very  broad,  full,  and  deepchest,  colossal  neck, great 
overhanging  cushion  ;  weighing  probably  80  lbs.  per 
qr.,  yet  having  a  very  small  head  and  marvellously  thin 
bone.  473.  A  52  months  old  ram,  bred  by  the  same 
gentleman,  was  highly  commended.  It  is  a  magnificent 
ram,  having  a  wide  carcase,  full  plates,  thick  scrag, 
heavy  overhanging  rnmp,  and  light  offal  ;  being  broad 
enough  to  be  worthy  of  a  prize,  though  hardly  fine 
enough  in  quality  to  take  it.  466.  Mr.  Game's 
sheep  40  months  old  was  commended.  A  very  long 
and  wide  sheep,  with  an  excellent  back  and  good  fore- 
quarter. 

Class  III.  Shearling  Ewes. — The  prize  of  10/.  was 
awarded  to  476,  Mr.  Large's  pen  of  ewes  (Broadwell, 
Oxon).  They  are  superior  ewes,  with  beautiful  quality' 
of  mutton  ;  in  shape  exceedingly  good,  being  wide, 
round,  deep,  large,  with  plenty  of  good  wool.  The  prize 
of  51.  was  obtaintd  by  477,  Mr.  Large's  ewes,  beautiful 
animals,  but  little  inferior  to  the  first  lot ;  they  have 
good  wool,  but  are  not  altogether  so  good  in  quality  as 
their  more  successful  companions.  478.  Ewes  bred  by 
Mr.  Wippell,  of  Brenton  Barton,  near  Exeter,  have  good 
backs,  covered  with  a  thickset  staple  of  wool ;  but  loins 
and  chines  hardly  wide  enough  to  win. 

In  Extra  Stock  we  observed  No.  604,  a  pen  of  five 
Exmoor  ewes,  from  four  to  seven  years  old,  excellent 


animals  of  their  class,  but  such  as  do  not  show  well 
beside  the  straight-backed,  compact,  Leicester,  and 
long-wooUed  sheep.  605.  A  pen  of  five  horned  ewes, 
four  years  and  four  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Coombe,  of 
Creech,  Somerset,  were  highly  commended,  being  of 
great  size  and  very  superior  quality. 

We  have  thus  noticed  some  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  sheep  show,  and  though  we  have  spoken  dogma- 
tically as  to  the  character  of  the  animals,  we  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  our  remarks  are  intended  to  express 
only  our  own  opinion.  In  conclusion,  the  exhibition 
was  super  excellent,  especially  in  the  Southdown 
classes  ;  whilst  the  Leicester  and  Longwools  displayed 
a  marked  improvement  upon  last  year.  C. 

In  our  report  of  Sheep  last  year  we  endeavoured  to 
show,  by  means  of  tabular  statements,  what  were  the 
general  results  at  which  we  had  arrived,  after  watching 
the  progress  of  the  Society  in  the  department  of  sheep- 
breeding.  From  a  comparison,  exhibiting  the  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  animals  exhibited,  we  inferred 
that  first-class  sheep  were  more  numerous  in  the  king- 
dom than  formerly.  And  we  expressed  our  belief  that 
the  *' model  animals"  were  each  year  better  inform 
and  quality  than  the  last ;  since  not  only  had  the  great 
victors  at  the  exhibitions  been  constantly  improving 
their  stock,  but  other  breeders  of  new  renown  were  fre- 
quently stepping  in  to  deprive  them  of  their  honotirs. 
This  point  was  illustrated  by  a  comparative  list  of  the 
prizemen  in  1847-8-9.  And  by  another  table  of  mea- 
surements' we  showed  that  the  prize  animals  of  1849 
were  of  larger  size  than  those  of  1848,  indicating  the 
progress  of  breeders  in  the  task  of  augmenting  the 
frame  without  losing  the  quality  of  the  sheep.  We  in- 
tend here  to  convey  information  upon  other  points  of 
interest  in  the  same  concise  manner  ;  our  first  table 
setting  forth  the  respective  numbers  of  sheep  exhibited 
in  the  years  1847-50. 


LEICESTEfiS 


SOUTHDOWNS 


Long  "Wools 


Relative  Totals 


NOETHAMPXON,  18-17. 


73  Rama,  12  pens  of  Ewee 


60  Earns,  11  pens  of  Ewes 


26  Rams,  3  pens  of  Ewes 


159  Hams,  26pensof£we8 


ToBE,    184S. 


118  Rams  (H  being  also  for 

the  local  prize). 
16  pens  of  Ewes    (5  also  for 

local  prizes). 


42  Hams,  4  pens  of  Ewes 


32  Rams,  6  of  them  also  for 

the  local  prizes. 
5  pens  of  Ewes,  2  of  them  for 

local  prizes. 

192  Rams,  or  without  the 
"local"  ones,  172 

25  pens  of  Ewes,  or  without 
the  local  ones,  18 


NoBwicH,  1849. 


3  Rams,  14  pens  of  Ewes 


62  Rams,  17  pens  of  Ewes 


24  Kama,  5  pens  of  Ewes 


17-i  Rams,   41    pens    of 
Ewes 


EXETEB,  1850. 


Class  I.— Shearling  Rams  33 
,,    II.— Rams  of  any  age  32 

Rams. ..65 
„  III.— Shearling  Ewes 

pens. ..14 

Class  I.— Shearling  Bams  43 

,,  II.— Rams  of  any  age  30 

Rams  73 

„  III.— Shearling   Ewes 

pens  7 

Class  I. — Shearling  Rams  15 

,,    II. — Rams  of  any  age  12 

Earns  27 

,,ITI.  Shearlg.  Ewes  pens  3 

165  Earns      24  pens  of  Ewes 


The  next  is  a  synopsis  of  the  names  and  counties  of 
the  prizemen  for  the  last  few  years,  showing  that  the 
Leieesters  of  the  northern  counties  occasionally  excel 
those  of  the  midland  districts  ;  that  the  Southdowns  of 


the  southern  counties  share  honours  with  those  of  the 
eastern  counties,  and  that  the  Cotswold  district  is  all- 
powerful  in  longwools. 


Leicestees. 
Judges    ...  < 


....{ 


ClasB  I, 

Class  IL.. 
Class  III. 


South- 
downs. 


Judges 


.„( 


Class  I. ...  ( 
ClassII....| 

Class  IIL  I 


Newcastle,  184,6. 


Stone,  Leicestershire. 
Ashdown,  Shropshire. 
Wiightj  Derbjsiaire. 

Turner,  Devonshire. 
Smith,  Rutland. 
Burgess,  Notts. 
Pawlett.  Beda. 
Angas,  Yorkshire. 


Longwools. 
Judges    ...< 

Class  I.;...  I 

Class  II....  [ 
Class  III.  ... 


Overman,  Norfolk. 
Pope,  Dorset. 
Trumper,  Oxfordshire. 

Webb,  Cambridgesh. 
Webb,  Cambridgesh. 
Webb,  Cambridgesh. 
Duke  of  Kichmoad, 

Sussex. 
Duke  of  Richmond, 

Sussex. 
Barnard,  Essex. 


Bateman,  Oxon. 
Stokes,  Derbyshire. 
Clarke,  Lincolnshire, 

Large,  Oxfordshire. 
i  Handy,  Gloucestersh. 
I  Handy,  Gloucestersh. 

Large,  Oxon. 

Smith,  Oxon. 


Northampton,  1847 


Wright,  Derbyshire. 
Harris,  Berkshire. 
Slilward. 

Pawlett,  Beds. 
Pawlett,  Beds. 
Sniith,  Rutland. 

Sanday,  Notts. 
Smith,  Rutland. 


Trumper,  Oxon. 
Ladds,  Huniingdonsfa. 
Etheridge. 

Webb,  Cambridgesh. 
Webb,  Cambridgesh. 
Harris,  Berkshire. 
Harrie,  Berkshire. 

Duke  of   Manchester, 

Hunts. 
Barclay,  Surrey. 


Woodward, 

Clarke,  Lincolnshire. 

Beman,  Gloucestersh. 

Large,  Oxon. 
Faulkner,  Oxon. 
Large,  Oxon. 
Hardy,  Gloucestersh. 
Large,  Oxon. 
Large,  Oxon. 


YoEK,  18i8. 


Borton,  Yorkshire. 
Harrey,  Norfolk. 
Borton,  Yorkshire, 
Hobbs,  Essex. 
Sanday,  Notts. 
Sanday,  Notts. 


Webb,  Cambridgesh, 
Shelley,  Sussex, 
j^ainsbury,  Wilts. 
Drake,  Hampshire. 

Duke  of  Richmondj 

Susses. 
Shelley,  Sussex. 


Cox. 

Beman,  Gloucestersh 

Clarke,  Lincolnshire. 

Hewer,  Gloucestersh 
Hewer,  Gloucestersh 
Game,  Gloucestersh 
Handy,  Gloucestersh 
Large,  Oxon. 
Simpson,  Yorkshire 


NoBvncH,  1849. 


Stone,  Leicestershire. 
Bartholomew,  Lincoln. 
AJUson. 

Abraham^  Lincolnsh. 
Sanday,  Notts. 
Sanday,  Notts. 
Hobbs,  Essex. 
Simpson,  Yorkshire. 
Sanday,  Notts. 


Pope,  Dorset. 
Trumper,  Oxon, 
Boys,  Kent. 

Webb,  Cambridgesh. 
Webb,  Cambridgesh. 
Hobbs,  Essex. 
Shelley,  Sussex. 

Shelley,  Sussex. 

Orerman,  Norfolk. 


Beman,  Gloucestersh, 
Bateman,  Oxon. 
Clarke,  Lincolnshire, 

Large,  Oxon. 
Garne,  Gloucestersh. 
Large,  Oxon. 
Garne,  Gloucestersh. 
Large,  Oxon. 
Large,  Oxon. 


EXETEE,  1850. 


W.  Torr,  Lincolnshire. 

Barford. 

Hall. 

Abraham,  Lincolnsh. 
Sanday,  Notts, 
Abraham,  Lincolnsh. 
Sanday,  Notts. 
Abraham,  Lincolnsh. 
Sanday,  Notts, 


R.  Overman,  Norfolk." 
Trumper,  Oxon. 

Maton. 

Sainsbury,  Wilts, 
Sainabnry,  Wilts. 
Rigden,  Sussex. 
Sainsbury,  Wilts. 

RigdeB,  Sussex. 

[Sussex. 
Duhe    of    Richmond, 


Beman,  Gloucesterslu 

Gillett, 

E.  Clarke,  Lincolnsh. 

Hewer,  Gloucestersh, 
Qarne,  Gloucestersh, 
Garne,  Gloucestersh, 
Lane,  Gloucestersh, 
Large,  Oxon. 
Laree,  Oxon, 


The  next  list  shows  the  fluctuation  in  the  number  of 
exhibitors,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  a  large  number  of 
breeders  avail  themselves  of  the  proximity  of  the  country 
meeting  to  their  farms.  The  exhibition  of  his  best 
animals  in  the  great  competition-ground  of  the  Society 
cannot  but  prove  advantageous  to  the  breeder,  whether 
he  be  successful  or  not  ;  the  character  of  his  breed 
being  there  made  known  to  the  public,  and  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  his  favourites  tested  in  juxta-position 
with  the  eliie  animals  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  fol- 
lowing Table  it  appears  that  this  benefit  is  obtained  by 
many  breeders  who  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  oppor- 


tunity of  receiving  it  unless  the  show-yard  had  been 
placed  withm  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  their 
dwellings.  This  is  one  of  the  abundant  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  visits  of  the  Society  to  difierent  lo- 
calities of  the  kingdom.  The  first  four  lines  show  the 
number  of  exhibitors  in  each  of  the  counties  where  the 
meeting  has  been  held,  from  which  may  be  seen  the 
extent  of  the  benefit  above-mentioned,  and  the  relative 
spirit  with  which  the  breeders  of  the  several  counties 
have  seconded  at  succeeding  meetings  their  initiatory.  I 
exposition  at  their  county  town.  :. 
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Number  of  Exhibitors  residing  in  each   county  sending  Sheep  to  the  respective  Shows  in  1847  to  1850. 


Northampton,  1847. 

ToEK,  1848. 

NOEWICH,  184S. 

ExETEE,  1850. 

Counties. 

^|1 

Counties. 

.J.  ? 

■32 

«5 

Counties. 

11 
'A% 

2 
3 
15 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 

3 

1 

5 

1 
2 

1 

2 
35 

Counties. 

11 
W3 

9 
1 

2 
0 
3 
1 

3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 

^3 
3 

1 

\ 

1 
1 

2 
1 

45 

0 

16 

1 
1 

1 

3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
3 

45 

0 

Yorkshire 

Yorkshire  

Yorkshire   

4 

Norfolk 

N'orfolk 

Norlolli    

Norfolk          

0 

Devonshire 

9 

Worcester  

Worcestershire     

1 

Suffolk 

Suffolk     ,. 

1 

Cumberland  

Isle  of  Wight!" 

N'ottinghamshire 

1 

Nottinghamshire 

1 

BedfordsUre 

Bedford.<hirc 

1 

Glouceaterahire 

1 

Gloucestershire 

+ 

Wiltshire,.... '.'.'.'.'." 

2 

Wiltshire 

Wiltshire 

2 

Shropshire 

'>. 

6 

1 

Essex    

Essex    

2 

Korth  Wales     

Cambridgeshire    

Cambridgeshire    

1 

Lincolnshire  

1 

Scotland       

Scotland 

1 

Total— Counties,  &c.  ...23 

Total— Counties,  &c  ...18 

Total— Counties,  Ac  ...16 

Total— Counties,  Sec.  ...19 

41 

Horses. — Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  Devonshire 
is  not  distinguished  for  its  breed  of  horses,  and  that 
very  few  of  the  heavy  kind  are  reared  within  its  limits, 
the  show  of  horses  was  not  only  very  respectable,  but 
surpassed  our  expectations  ;  for  although  the  class  for 
agricultural  stallions  of  any  age,  as  well  as  that  for 
2-year-oldswere  both  inferior  to  these  classes  at  Norwich, 
York,  and  Northampton,  yet  on  the  other  hand  the 
classes  for  mares  and  foals,  as  well  as  that  for  2-year-old 
fillies,  we  believe  surpassed  those  of  any  former  show> 
In  Class  I.  we  noticed  a  dark  chesnut  5-year-oId  horse  of 
the  Suffolk  breed.  No.  234,  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
deservedly  awarded.  This  animal  exhibits  considerable 
substance,  powerful  quarters,  with  good  shoulders  and 
fore-legs,  conjoined  with  symmetry  and  action.  We 
understand  this  auimal  was  shown  at  Norwich  in  the 
class  for  dray-horses,  and  not  being  a  horse  of  this 
character,  failed  in  obtaining  a  prize  which  perhaps  he 
mjght  otherwise  have  secured.  The  second  prize  horse, 
No.  233,  also  a  Suffolk,  was  superior  to  the  former  as 
respects  the  back  and  loins,  which  were  perfect,  but 
inferior  in  other  respects.  This  horse  we  find  obtained 
the  second  prize  at  York.  Closely  rivalling  these 
horses  was  No.  246,  a  roan  horse  of  great  size,  strength, 
symmetry,  and  activity,  and  which  well  merited 
the  high  commendation  he  received.  Probably  his 
great  weight,  and  a  little  coarseness  about  the  legs, 
debarred  him  from  receiving  a  prize.  In  this  class  we 
also  noticed  a  very  fine  brown  stallion,  No.  253 ;  an  active 
and  very  useful  young  grey  horse.  No.  251,  as  well  as 
an  exceedingly  compact  and  active  black  horse,  whose 
merits  almost  made  us  forgive  his  white  and  hairy  legs, 
so  peculiar  to  his  breed. 

In  the  class  for  two  years,  we  find  the  prize  animal  is 
No.  255,  the  first  in  the  class,  and,  it  we  do  not  greatly 
mistake,  this  fine  young  horse  is  not  only  Number  1 
as  regards  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  but  also  as 
respects  the  show  of  horses  altogether.  Size,  strength, 
and  symmetry  are  here  admirably  united  ;  the  fore  legs 
flat  and  clean,  and  the  feet  good,  with  remarkably  good 
action.  This  horse,  we  are  pleased  to  find,  is  by  the 
prize  horse  at  the  Northampton  meeting,  one  of  the 
finest  (then)  four  years  old  horses  we  ever  remember 
seeing.  The  second  prize  in  this  class  was  taken  by  a 
Sufl'olk,  a  very  handsome  animal. 

The  class  for  Roadster  Stallions,  though  inferior  to 
that  at  the  York  meeting,  was  superior  to  this  class  at 
several  other  shows.  The  prize  was  awarded  to 
No.  2C7,  a  handsome  compact  grey  horse,  displaying 
considerable  breeding,  and  with  superior  action.  This 
horse  we  understand  has  carried  the  Queen's  huntsman 
five  successive  seasons.  A  fine  three  years  old  horse. 
No.  267,  is  highly  commended  in  this  class,  and  a  hand- 
some dark  brown  stallion.  No.  271,  possessing  great 
substance,  is  also  well  worthy  of  commendation. 

We  now  come  to  the  other  sex,  being  Class  IV.,  for 
Mares  and  Foals  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  and  here, 


as  well  as  in  the  next  class,  the  Sutfolks  reign 
supreme,  taking  both  first  andsecond  prizes  ;  and  here 
we  may  well  pause  for  a  moment,  to  inquire  how  it  is 
that  the  Suffolks  are  so  successful  in  obtaining  prizes  at 
these  shows, — a  question  which  we  feel  no  difficulty  in 
answering,  inasmuch  as  the  class  we  are  now  noticing 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  justness  of  the  explana 
tion  we  have  to  offer  ;  viz.,  that  it  is  by  the  most  rigid 
attention  to  the  excellence  of  their  mares,  that  the 
Suffolk  breeders  are  enabled  to  rear  such  very  superior 
horses  as  they  succeed  in  producing.  Any  man,  by  the 
payment  of  the  requisite  fee,  can  avail  himself  of  a 
first-rate  horse,  but  it  requires  50  or  100  times  the 
amount  of  such  fee  to  procure  a  mare  equal  to  such 
horse,  in  all  respects  ;  (100/.  was  the  price  asked  for 
No.  282,  the  mare  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded, 
and  50/.  for  the  foal.)  There  is  no  peculiar  virtue  in 
the  colour  of  the  Suffolks  ;  indeed,  we  would  prefer 
a  dark-bay  or  brown  ;  but  it  is  that  animals  of 
this  peculiar  colour  have  received  very  great 
attention,  and  in  consequence  have  been  consider- 
ably improved.  With  respect  to  the  prize  mare, 
it  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  point  out  any  fault  she 
possesses.  Size,  strength,  symmetry,  and  activity  are 
here  admirably  united.  No.  272  is  also  a  very  superior 
animal,  and  is  closely  rivalled  by  No.  279,  a  fine  brown 
mare,  with  a  capital  foal  by  her  side.  Nos.  277  and 
280  are  also  very  good  animals.  Class  V.,  for  two  years 
old  Fillies,  displayed  some  capital  animals  (mostly 
Suifolks),  the  prize  being  given  to  No.  284,  a  very  per- 
fect filly  ;  and  the  second  prize  to  No.  286,  a  very  sym^ 
metrical  animal,  though  somewhat  deficient  below  the 
knee.  Between  the  last-mentioned  and  No.  287  the 
competition  must  have  been  very  great,  whilst  No.  283 
was  also  deservedly  commended.  One  improvero,ent 
we  noticed  ia  the  horses  exhibited  at  this  show,  which 
is,  that  they  were  not  so  immoderately  loaded  with  fat 
as  at  Norwich,  and  some  former  shows.   W.  C,  S. 


Upwards  of  1000  guests  sat  down  to  a  dinner  provided 
by  M.  Soyer,  and,  as  might  have  been  therefore  expected, 
far  superior  to  the  dinners  which  have  generally  been 
provided  on  these  occasions.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire 
presided  ;  the  place,  as  vice-chairman,  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  was  unfortunately  absent,  being  sup- 
plied by  the  Earl  of  Chichester.  The  speeches  of  their 
excellencies,  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.'Rives,  ambassadors 
from  the  United  States  of  America  to  England  and 
France  respectively,  were  much  applauded.  Probably 
the  ablest  and  most  useful  address,  however,  upon  the 
occasion  was  that  of  Lord  Wodehouse,  who,  in  advo- 
cating the  toast  of  "  the  labourer,"  entered  into  the 
subjects  of  emigration  and  education  as  bearing  upon 
pauperism.  Towards  the  end  of  the  meeting  consider- 
able confusion  prevailed,  and  the  length  of  the  speeches 
delayed  the  proceedings  till  after  dark. 


EeJ)  fetus* 

Ireland's  Only  Safety,  the  Improvement  of  its  Waste 
Lands.  By  Law.  Rawstorne,  Esq.  Pp.  24.  Long- 
man, Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
The  author  here  argues  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
area  of  cultivation  up  to  the  extent  of  the  population, 
and  against  lowering  the  amount  of  the  population  down 
to  the  capacity  of  the  soil.  Emigration,  as  it  has  hitherto 
proceeded,  is  depriving  the  country  of  its  best  men — of 
those  who,  having  capital,  and  knowing  how  to  apply  it, 
are  precisely  the  men  whom  Ireland  wants.  And  the 
remedies  Mr.  Rawstorne  would  propose  for  the  pau- 
perism which  seems  about  to  swallow  up  the  Irish 
common  people  altogether,  are  Government  interfer- 
ence for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  labour,  rate  in  a  modified  form  for  the 
support  of  labouring  poor.  The  evils  which  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  attend  the  adoption  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  plan  he  believes  might  be  avoided  : 

"  When  Captain  Cragie,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  famine,  began  to  give  unlimited  work  to  the 
indigent  people,  he  found  large  bodies  of  them  flocking 
together  from  all  quarters  to  get  a  share  of  the  Govern- 
ment money.     The  fisheries  were  deserted,  all  the 


common  employments  stopped.  The  following  year  he 
instituted  a  destitution  rate,  and  the  plan  worked  ad- 
mirably. If  this  would  do  so  in  one  instance,  why  may 
it  not  act  equally  well  in  another  ;  and  is  there  any 
other  reason  for  not  giving  it  a  trial  in  Ireland,  except 
that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  would  require  some 
additional  restrictions  3  That  a  labour-rate  in  a  work- 
house must  necessarily  act  injuriously,  can  never  be 
allowed,  nor  will  it  be  likely  to  be  asserted  by  any 
except  by  those  who  have  seen  it  tried  under  some 
peculiar  disadvantages.  The  Union  of  Chorlton-cum- 
Medlock,  close  to  Manchester,  consists  of  a  manufac- 
turing population  exceeding  80,000  persons.  When  the 
writer  of  this  visited  it  many  years  ago,  he  found  in  the 
house  very  few  except  some  old  and  infirm  paupers.  A 
piece  of  moss  land  had  been  taken  from  Sir  Thos.  De 
Trafford,  on  which  the  able-bodied  were  set  to  work  at 
reduced  wages.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  every  man 
looked  out  for  work  for  himself  elsewhere,  and  did  not 
trouble  the  town  longer  than  he  could  possibly  help." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  details  of  the  author's 
plan  :  "  Let  land  be  attached  to  every  workhouse  in 
Ireland,  not  less  than  200  acres  to  each,  and  as  much 
more  as  circumstances  will  allow.  *  »  «  The  governor 
of  the  workhouse  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 


work  in  progress  on  the  land  ;  but  under  the  guardians 
should  only  select  and  supply  such  a  number  of  labourers 
as  might  at  any  time  be  required.  The  advantage  of  a 
measure  like  this  would  be  twofold  ;  it  would  lower 
rates,  and  raise  wages.  In  any  legislation  these  should 
be  the  first  things  aimed  at.  Past  legislation  has  rather 
taken  a  line  ia  an  opposite  direction.  By  the  ill- 
working  of  the  Poor-law  the  rates  have  been  swelled  out 
so  as  to  reach,  in  some  eases,  nearly  the  amoimt  of  rent." 


Caird's  High  Farming  Harrowed.  By  Cato  the  Censor. 

Reprinted  from  "  Blackwood's  Magazine." 
We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  this  reprint. 
The  article  was  written  by  one  who,  whether  he  pos- 
sesses it  or  not,  at  any  rate  exhibits  plenty  of  the  self- 
sufficiency  and  vanity  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
main  object  of  his  criticism  to  prove  against  Mr.  Caird. 
The  "harrowing  "  has  indeed  quite  as  effectually  exhibited 
the  faults  of  the  implement  as  the  quality  of  the  soil 
whose  surface  it  has  endeavoured  to  remove  ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  machine  in  question  was  a 
bona  fide  agricultural  implement  at  all,  and  not,  rather, 
a  contrivance  like  the  teazel-frame  of  our  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, which,  however  well  fitted  for  scratching 
and  scarifying  the  matters  coming  within  the  scope  of 
its  ordinary  operation,  is  entirely  at  fault  when  set  to 
deal  with  an  agricultural  subject.  The  principles  for 
which  Mr.  Caird  has  manfully  contended  will  survive 
the  sarcasm  here  directed  against  its  advocate  ;  and  the 
frequent  possibility  of  farming  profitably  under  lov/ 
prices,  where  energy  and  intelligence  are  at  hand  to 
take  every  advantage  of  circumstances,  is  a  truth 
nowhere  better  or  more  usefully  illustrated  than  in  the 
pages  which  "  Cato  the  Censor  "  has  here  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  laugh  to  scorn. 


Miscellaneous. 


Cattle  Insurance. — Mr.  Samuel  Gary  Richards  lately 
made  the  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Cattle  Insurance  at  the  Yeovil  Agricultural  Meeting. 
"  This  was  a  question  of  great  importance  to  farmers  and 
to  landowners  ;  it  had  already  attracted  much  notice, 
but  not  by  any  means  to  the  extent  it  deserved.  All 
descriptions  of  live  stock  were  now  insured,  as  would  ha 
seen  by  a  notice  advertised  in  the  Yeovil  Times  and 
other  respectable  newspapers  ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
had  this  kind  of  insurance  already  been  carried,  in  the 
office  referred  to,  that  the  average,  for  the  last  three 
years,  had  been  upwards  of  50,000/.  per  week — the^ 
startling  sum  of  2,500,000/.  per  annum  ;  and,  to  shov; 
its  value  to  the  farmer,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to 
state  that  the  Insurance  Company  had  paid,  during  the 
last  year,  for  losses  of  stock,  no  less  a  sum  than  70,000i 
It  appeared  that  there  were,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  2,250,000  horses, of  the  total  value  of  67,000,000/.,. 
of  which  more  than  1,500,000  were  used  in  agriculture, 
and  that  their  value  was  45,000,000/.  The  number  of 
black  cattle  ia  the  kingdom  was  about  14,000,000  to 
15,000,000,  of  the  value  of  216,000,000/. ;  the  number 
of  sheep  50,000,000,  whose  value  was  estimated  at 
67,000,000/.  ;  and  the  extent  of  capital  invested  in 
swine  was  still  more  extraordinary,  when  they  reflected, 
how  little  it  was  thought  upon,  or  taken  into  account. 
The  number  of  pigs,  of  all  ages,  breeding  and  rearing, 
was  calculated  to  be  upwards  of  1,000,000,  which,  taking 
one-third  at  2/.  each,  and  the  remainder  at  10*.  each, 
gave  a  value  of  18,870,000/.,  as  the  capital  invested  in  pigs 
alone,  making  the  total  amount  of  capital  in  the  above 
species  of  agricultural  stock  346,270,000/.  If  to  this 
was  added  the  annual  value  of  the  crops,  the  capital  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  in  the  shape  of  live  stock,  and 
the  produce  of  the  earth  could  not,  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation, be  estimated  at  less  than  600  millions  of  pounds ! 
He  thought  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  another- 
word  upon  the  importance  of  insuring  stock." 

The  Highland  Society's  Exhibition  at  Glasgow.— 
Now  that  the  booking  of  the  cattle  and  implements  ia 
fully  completed,  we  learn  that  the  demonstration  wilL 
even  exceed  that  at  Glasgow  ia  1844,  which  was  the 
largest  the  Society  has  ever  yet  had.  It  v<ill  exceed  it 
ifi  point  of  number,  and  in  quality  will  very  greatly 
surpass  it.  On  that  occasion  the  Society  exhibited  faS 
stock,  crosses,  and  animals  of  all  sorts  ;  it  now  restricts> 
itself  to  breeding-stock  of  the  pure  races,  and  of  speci- 
fied  and  proper  ages.  The  number  of  cattle  is  aboui 
equal  to  that  of  1844,  but  for  the  reasons  above  statedj. 
the  exhibition  will  be  better.  It  will  also  be  less  ex- 
clusively local  and  Ayrshire,  the  proportions  of  the 
different  breeds  being  better  divided.  For  instancoj 
there  are  more  than  100  short-horns,  embracing  the 
best  blood  among  the  bulls  of  England.  This  is  chiefly 
caused,  we  presume,  by  the  sweepstakes  for  short-horn 
bulls,  the  plate  for  which  is  worth  70  guineas.  The 
show  of  sheep  will  be  enormous ;  swine  very  good  J 
poultry  large  J  horses  170.  In  butter  there  are  some 
240  entries,  besides  cheese.  The  show  of  implements, 
will  exceed  anything  yet  seen  in  Scotland ;  some  500 
articles  have  been  entered.  On  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  of  the  show,  namely,  Wednesday,  the  31st  instant. 
Dr.  Anderson,  the  able  claemist  of  the  Society,  will  lec- 
ture on  an  agricultural-chemical  subject  in  the  Mer- 
chants'-hall.  On  Thursday  is  the  great  dinner,  which 
is  to  be  provided  by  Messrs.  M'Lerie  and  Co.,  at  8s.  a 
head— his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  in  the  chair, 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  croupier.  On  Friday  morning, 
the  last  day  of  the  show,  there  will  be  a  public  break- 
fast and  converxacione.  All  the  arrangements  appear 
to  be  made  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  promise  a 
"  glorious  three  days"  to  all  who  are  interested  iu  agrl» 
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cultural  subjects.  We  may  remark,  in  conelusioD,  that 
the  head- quarters  for  the  committee  and  judges  is  the 
'*  New  Queen's  Hotel,"  George-square.— From  the  Glas- 
gow Rfformer's  Gas;etle,  Ju'y  6. 

Haymaking.— The  best  farmers  put  it  through  the 
foUowiu'^  process.     Suppose  the  weather  fine,  all  the 
Grass  cut  before  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  is  very  well  shaked  out  by  hand  (not  with  a 
pitchft)rkj  so  that  scarcely  two  straws  together  lie  in 
the  same  du*ection.     That  part  which  was  shaked  out 
before  1 0  o'clock  is  turned  over  before  dinner,  and  the 
remainder   immediately  after   dinner.      The  whole    is 
turned    over    again   before   4    o'clock.      Then   before 
7  o'clock  (before  any  dew  falls)  the  whole  is  made  into 
foot  coils  with  the  rake  and  foot.     After  the  dew  is  off 
next  morning  it  is  well  shaked  out  again,  with  the  hand, 
into  plots  ;  the  intervals  narrow,  or  wide,  according  to 
the    weight    of    the   crop.     Then   turned   over  before 
dinner,  shaked  out^again  after  dinner,  turned  over  again 
by  4  o'clock,  then  made  into  wind-rows  of  five  or  seven 
turnings  each,  and  put  into  cocks  of  about  1  cwt,  each. 
Next  day  shaked  out  and  turned  before  dinner,   and 
after  dinner  turned  over  again,  being  then  made  into 
large  wind-rows,  and  carted  to  barn  or  stack  ;  or,  made 
into  big  cocks  of  5  or  6  cwt.  each,  to  be  carted  the  first 
opportunity.     Care   is   taken  to  cock  up   every   night 
before  the  dew  falls,  which  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  making  good  hay.    Neither  should  the  sun  be  allowed 
to  burn  one  part  by  its  lying  undisturbed  half  or  a  whole 
day.     By  this  mode  hay  is  made  in  one  or  two  days  less 
time  than  by  a  more  careless  manner  of  making.     In 
showery   weather   the   farmer  has   to   be   exceedingly 
watchful  to  see  that  it  is  always  put  into  cock  before 
rain.     In  other  parts  of  the  country  far  less  care  is 
taken  in  haymaking,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  the  loss 
of  the  farmer.     Very  frequently  allowing  it  to  lie  in  the 
swarth  a  whole  day,  and  sometimes  in  showery  weather 
several  days  ;  and  the  same  also  when  spread  out,     A 
saving  of  wages  seems  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the 
farmer  more  than  making  good  hay.     No  importance  is 
attached   to  its  being  wet   with  dew  in  the  night,  or 
scorched  with  sun  in  tlie  day  ;  and  very  little  importance 
to  its  being  wet  with  rain,  when  after  the  process  is 
advanced.     What  would  a  housewife  think  of  having 
her  tea  watered,   and  perhaps  remaining  in  a  damp  or 
wet  state  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  dried  before  being 
put  into  the  tea-pot  for  use  ?     It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  dew,  when  the  Grass  is  made  into  hay,  will 
do  the  same  damage  as  rain.    I  have  seen  hay  cut  from 
two   adj  oining    meadows,    but   belonging    to    different 
farmers  ;  the  natural  qualities  of  the  Grass  the  same  in 
both,  and  both  cut  on  the  same  day  ;  jet,  from  manage- 
ment alone,  I  calculated  the  difference  in  value  when 
carted  at  505.  per  acre.  RolhweWs  Ag.  of  Lancashire. 
Mr,  MechVs  Farm. — As  my  farming  operations  are 
now  public  property,  I  invite  inspection  of  my  growing 
crops,  in  justification  and  verification  of  the  opinion  I 
expressed  years  since,  that  the  poor  and  other  lands  of 
this   kingdom,    if    properly    drained,    cultivated,    and 
manured,  would  amply  and  superabundantly  feed  and 
employ   our  population,  independently  of  any  foreign 
supplies.      The   question    of  individual   profit  will   be 
tested  by  the  annual  pubUcation  of  my  accounts.   «7,  J, 
Mecki,  Tiptree-hall,  near  Kelvedon,  Essex,  July  1. 


other  luntr  and  the  bowels  appeared  to  be  in  a  perfect  healthy- 
state.  [The  case  is  certainly  eKtraordinary  and  unusual. 
We  imagine  there  insist  have  been  previous  disease  of  the 
lung.  W.  C.  S.] 

Inflammation  of  the  Bowels  in  Pigs  :  DAM.  Figs  may  be 
bhd  from  a  vein  inside  the  arm  ;  they  will  also  bleed  with 
tolerable  freedom  if  a  portion  of  the  tail  is  cut  off.  The 
disease  in  your  case  may  probably  be  traced  to  some  errors 
in  feeding.  Bleeding  and  oily  laxatives,  followed  by  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium,  and  tartarisel  antimony  in  do^es  of 
2  grains  each  fur  young-  pigs,  and  more  for  older  ones.  Young 
pigs  might  also  be  put  in  a  tub  of  warm  water  with  advan- 
tage.  W.  C.  S. 

LiETE-wATEK  FOK  BoiLEES  :  Const.  Suh.  See  p.  163,  Gard.  Cliron. 
1816.  Put  some  muriate  of  ammonia  into  the  water— about 
lib.  to  1000  gallons.  It  will  hinder  the  deposit  of  lime,  by 
converting  the  ineoluble  carbonate  of  lime  into  the  soluble 
muriate. 

OvEEHAKGiNG  HEDGES  t  J  F.  The  distance  to  which  your 
property  extends  on  the  outside  of  your  fence  varies  In  dif- 
ferent districts.  "We  unrlerstand  it  to  be  4  feet  in  our  neigh- 
bourhod  ;  and  we  imagine  that  we  have  no  right  to  allow 
our  hedgerow  timber  to  overhang  that  limit.  These  are 
matters,  h  iwever,  on  which  a  legal  opinion  is  necessary,  and 
that  we  cannot  give. 

Peeiod  of  Hakvest  :  Gallicus  asks,  would  it  not  be  interesting 
if  your  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country  would 
inform  you  of  the  date  of  the  first  catting  of  Wheat  in  their 
neighbourhoods,  soil,  and  course  of  cultivation,  and  manure  ? 

Skin  Disease  in  a  Cow:  W  J)  C.  Common  mercurial  oint- 
ment, diluted  two-thirds  by  lard,  will  form  the  best  applica- 
tion to  tbe  skin  of  your  first  case.  In  the  second  case  we 
imagine  the  teeth  may  be  out  of  order,  and  require  examina- 
tion. If  this  is  not  founi  to  be  the  case,  give  a  dose  of  salts 
with  half  an  ouuce  of  pimento^  as  the  digestive  organs  may 
be  out  of  order.  W.  C.  S. 

Southdown  Sheep:  A  Young  Farmer  y^ouid  he  much  obliged 
to  any  of  our  correspondents  who  would  give  him  the  result 
of  his  esp  -rience  in  fattening  southdown  sheep,  and  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  expense.  [See  vol.  vii ,  p.  29i,  English  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Journal.] 

Thistles  :  Enquirer.  Certainly.  Continue  pulling  and  they 
ivill  disappear.    About  lime  kilns— hereafter. 

Thanssiutation  of  Gkain  :  W  B.  The  Grass  you  have  sent  is 
the  Phleum  pratense  (common  Catstail  Grass),  plentiful 
everywhere  in  pastures,  meadows,  fields,  waste  ground,  (fee. 
It  belongs  to  a  genus  as  distinct  from  Triticum  as  Feiis  from 
Cams,  and  we  should  as  soon  expect  to  find  a  bitch  producing 
a  litter  of  kittens  as  a  grain  of  Whest  giving  rise  to  one  of 
these  Catstails.  We  every  now  and  tben  see  speculations 
about  one  kind  of  grain  changing  into  another,  and  won- 
derful theories  propounded  in  consequence  by  those  who 
trust  the  parties  that  put  forth  these  statements  ;  but  for  our 
own  part  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  trustworthy 
statement  on  record  that  ought  to  incline  us  to  believe  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Botanists  have  not  yet  ascertained  the 
laws  which  limit  the  variations  in  form  to  which  given 
species  maybe  subject,  and  thus  probably  multiply  species 
beyond  ail  increase  from  Nature  ;  but  this  is  a  very  different 
question  from  that  which  supposes  a  change  from  one  well 
marked  genus  into  another,  or  even  a  species  of  one  tiibe 
into  a  species  of  another  tribe.  We  can  only  suppose,  in  the 
present  case,  that  your  field  was  full  of  the  seeds  of  Catstail, 
or  your  Wheat  seed  foul  with  them.  J.  S.  H. 
*J^  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot  be 

"answered  the  same  week. 


COVEN'T  GARDEN,  Jolt  27. 
Tegetables  are  abundantly  supplied  ;  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Pme-applea  plentiful.  The  supply  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
IS  well  kept  up.  Eipe  Gooseberries  fetch  from  2s.  6d  to  Ss.  6d. 
per  half  sieve.  Oranges  and  Lemons  though  scarcer  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be  had 
at  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  bunch.  Potaf^oes  fetch  from  Id, 
to  2d.  per  lb.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  sufficient  for 
the  demand  and  so  are  Mushrooms.  French  Beans  are  plen- 
tiful. Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Cine- 
rarias, Lily  of  aie  Valley,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Rhododendrons, 
Ranunculuses,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  Ib.j^ia  to  63 


Grapes, hothouse,  p.  lb., 2s  to  5s 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  4s  to  15s 
Nectarines,  per  doz,,  4s  to  15s 
Strawberries,p.punn.,6stols6d 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  ed  to  Is  6d 
Melons,  each,  3s  to  os 
Gooseberries,   per  half    sieve, 

Is  6d  to  2s  6d 
Currants,  p.  half  sieve,  3s  to  4s 
Raspberries,  p.  pottle,  Id  to  6d 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

JULY. 

LAMMEKMtJiE  Sheep  Fabm,  July  9.— The  past  fortnight  has 
been  a  busy  one  with  our  shepherds— theep  shearing  having 
been  general  in  our  district.  Ours  was  completed  yesterday. 
The  practice  here  is  for  neighboucs  to  assist  each  other,  and 
to  have  the  days  previously  arranged,  to  avoid  confusion.  Some 
three  or  four  d<:ys  before  being  shorn,  the  sheep -are  washed  by 
swimming  them  three  or  four  times  through  a  deep  pool  from 
15  to  20  yards  broad ;  and  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  wet 
over  the  back,  the  rock  or  pier  from  which  they  leap  should  be 
at  least  3  feec  above  the  water.  This  may  appear  a  somewhat 
primitive  mode  of  doing  the  work,  but  having  compared  sheep 
thus  treated  with  others  which  had  been  "  hand  washed,"  we 
find  their  wool  as  clean  as  it  can  possibly  be  made  by  any  pro- 
cess of  washing  performed  while  on  the  animals' backs,  while 
the  time  occupied  is  one-third  shorter,  with  infinitely  less 
labour  to  man  and  beast.  As  we  endeavour  to  finish  the 
shearing  of  each  lot  the  same  day  it  is  begun,  that  the  sheep 
may  be  as  little  disturbed  as  possible,  and  allowing  from  ?0  to 
60  sheep  per  day  to  each  man,  we  make  a  point  of  having  a 
sufficient  number  of  hands  provided.  The  sheep  are  either 
laid  upon  stools  or  a  piece  of  clean  turf;  in  the  former  case, 
the  animal's  legs  are  tied  with  a  worsted  cord,  to  prevent 
cutting,  and  the  shears  run  along  the  side.  We  prefer  this 
method.  Whenever  the  fieece  is  removed,  the  "buist"  or 
mark,  expreEsive  of  the  owner's  initials,  is  stamped  on  the 
sheep,  a  kettle  of  warm  pitch  being  kept  close  at  hand  for  this 
purpose.  The  wool  is  carried  to  a  building,  where  it  is  carefully 
examined,  and  all  extraneous  matter  removed,  and  then  rolled 
up.  The  thinning  of  Turnips  has  occupied  all  our  hands  for 
three  weeks  past.  We  expect  to  finish  in  a  few  days.  They 
are  now  all  ready,  and,  in  general,  growing  satisfactorily. 
Oats  are  looking  well,  and  coming  into  ear.  Hay  will  bo  a 
light  crop  ;  we  purpose  beginning  the  cutting  of  the  sown  Grass 
next  week.  A  Lawmerm.uir  SJieep  Farmer, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Clotes:  XYZ.  We  should  suppo"e  the  affair  to  have  arisen 
accidentally.  The  Hop  Tretoil  has  a  sefcd  aomewhut  like 
that  of  the  red  Clover.  Your  loss  is  just  the  difference 
between  the  crop  you  have  and  that  which  you  probably 
would  have  had,  calculated  in  tons  of  bay,  at  so  much  per  ton. 

CxcLopEDiA  OF  Aghicdltdee  :  A  B.  Seven  parts  have  ap- 
peared.   Apply  to  Messrs.  Blackie,  Glasgow. 

SzTHAOEDiNAEY  CASE  OF  A  Cow  :  In  the  first  stage  of  disease 
the  animal  was  deadly  cold  and  ti'embhng  all  over,  with  a 
stoppage  in  the  bowels,  and  very  much  swollen,  la  about 
two  hours  after  she  was  in  the  greatest  agony,  with  her 
tongue  out  of  her  mou'h  to  a  great  lengthr  moaning  aud 
groaning,  and  very  restless— All  very  unusual  for  a  bullock. 
All  medical  treatment  was  quite  useless.  In  21  hours  she 
died,  and  when  opened  one  lung  had  perished  and  completely 
gMie,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  was  found  a  lar^'c 
quantity  of  blood  and  the  rotten  parts  of  the  lung.    The 


SMITHFIELB,  Monday,  July  22. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  large,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
deficiency  in  weight.  In  consequence  the  best  qualities  are 
making  rather  more  money  ;  still,  on  the  average,  trade  is  dull. 
The  supply  of  Sheep  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  large  as  of  late  ; 
the  prices  are  better,  more  especially  for  Long-wools.  There  is 
more  inquiry  for  good  Lambs,  which,  being  scarce,  are  dearer. 
We  have  an  abundant  supply  of  Calves  ;  they  are  lower  than 
we  have  known  for  a  very  long  period.  From  Holland  and  Ger- 
many there  are  810  Beasts,  2930  Sheep,  372  Calves,  and  70 
Pigs  ;  from  Scotland,  200  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
1000  ;  and  lOOO  Irom  the  midland  counties. 

Per  St.  of  3  lbs.— 8  d  s  d  Per  st.  of  8  lbs.— s  dad 
Best  Scots,  Here-  Best  Long-wools  ,     ,..    to    ... 

fords,  &c.        ...3    4  to  3    8     Ditto  Shorn       ...3    6—3    8 
Best  Short-horns  3    2  —  3    6     Ewefl&  2dquaUty    ...    —    ... 
2d  quality  Beasts  2    8  —  30     Ditto  Shorn       ...  3    0  —  3    4 
Best  Downs  and  Lamba         4    0 — 4  10 

Ealf-breds      —    ...       Calves 2    0  —  3    0 

Dicto  Shorn       ...3  10  —  4     0     Pigs      ..-     3    0—4    0 

Beasts,  3719;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  23,350  ;  Calves,  5S4;  Pigs,  253. 
Feidat,  July  26. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  not  large,  and  the  weather  being 
cool  trade  is  brisk  ;  however,  except  in  a  few  cases,  we  cannot 
quote  higher  rates  than  on  Monday.  The  supply  of  Sheep  and 
Lambs  is  considerably  shorter ;  our  prices  for  the  former  have 
advanced  fuUy  2d.  per  8  lbs. ;  and  there  is  also  a  better  de- 
mand for  the  latter,  at  a  little  more  money.  Calves  again  are 
plentiful,  but  the  weather  being  favourable,  they  are  dLiposed 
of  pretty  freely,  at  an  advance  of  4d.  per  8  lbs.  ifrom  Gei- 
many  and  Holland  there  are  263  Beasts,  740  Sheep,  284 
Calves,  and  30  Pigs  ;  from  Scotland,  100  Beasts  ;  250  from  the 
North  and  Jli'llaud,  and  94  Milch  Cows  trom  the  home  counties. 
~       -  "  -       -  .  to    ... 

6  — 3  10 

"0  —  3"  6 
4— 4  10 
4  —  3  4 
0—4    0 

Pigs,  265, 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3  6  to  3 

Best  Short^borns  3  4  —  3 

2d  quality  Beasts  2  8  —  3 

Best  Downs  and 
Ealf-breds       —    .. 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  4  0—4 


Best  Long-wools  . 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 
Ewes  <fe  2d  quality    . 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

Lambs 4 

Calves 2 

Pigs      3 


Beasts,  934;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11.420:  Calves,  ( 


HOPS.— Feidax,  July  26. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  the  market  con- 
tinues firm  for  all  new  and  fine  coloured  yearlings,  with  an  un- 
usually short  supply.  The  reports  from  the  plantations  have  up 
to  this  time  continued  to  come  favourable,  with  the  exception 
of  some  complaints  of  mould,  which,  with  acontiuuance  ot  wet, 
is  thought  may  do  serious  damage,  the  Hops  being  still  in  a 
very  backward  state.  The  duty  is  considered  to  be  fairly  esti- 
mated at  about  ISO.OGO?. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Jaly  25, 

Prima  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  75s 

Clover     703toS4s 

Inferior  ditto 63       66 

New  Clover    —       — 

Rowen     —        — 

Straw     2t       30 

New  Hay       6o        70 

J,  COOPEB. 

CnaBEELAMD  Maeket,  July  25. 

Piime  Meadow  Hay    72s  to 778    Inlerior 65sto729 

Inferior  diito 50        68      Kew  Clover    —        — 

New  Hay       60       68      Straw     26       SO 

Old  Clover    78       84                         Joseda  Bakee. 

Whitechapei.,  July  25. 

Fine  Old  Hay      ...    705  to  758 

New  Clover    653  to  75s 

Inferior  ditto       ...    60        65 

Inferior  ditto 05        75 

Sew  Hay       55       65 

Straw      24       28 

Old  Clover    80       8* 

French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  3s  to  48 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Caulifiowers,  p.  doz.,  2s  to  4s 
'Pea?,  per  sieve,  2s  to  43 
Beans,  per  sieve.  Is  6d  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  70s  to  100s 

—  per  cwt.,  4s  to  7s 

—  per  bush..  Is  6d  to  3s  6d 
Turnips,  per  dorv  bun.,  3s  to  5s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  28 
Cucumbers,  each.  Id  to  9d 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  la  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  43  to  6s 
Spinach,  p.  sieve.  23  6d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl,.  Is  tois 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  6d 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  4s 


TEGETABLES. 


Lemons,  per  djz.,'ls  to  3s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  2s  to  3s 

—  per  lOO,  8s  to  24s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3a 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  248 
Nuts,    Barcelona,  per   bush,, 

20s  to  22s 
—  Brazil,  p.  bah.,  12s 
Kent  Cob3,905to  lOOsp.lOOlbfl, 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  23  to  4s 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz,, 

Is  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  2d  to  Is 

—  Cos,  p.  score,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Radishes,  p.  12  hands,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  p.  punn,2d  to  3d 
Mushrooms,  p,  pot,,  9d  to  23 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun..  Is  to  2a 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Wai:ercress,p.l2bunch.,  6dto9d 


Oak... 
Ash... 
Elm... 
Beech 
Lime 


ENGLISH  TIMBER  AND  BARK.- 

EotTND  TlMEEE, 

Per  Load. 
...  £5  0  0to£7  0 
0—  6  10 
0—  3  10 
0—3  0 
0—4    5 


JOlrT  27. 

Plank.         i    Inch  Boaud. 
Per  Foot  Cube.   Per  Foot  Superf, 
3s.  Od.  to  5s.  Od.  Os.  4Jd.to0«.  6d. 
2     6      —  4    0     0    3"    —0    4 
16      —  20     0    2      — 0     3i 
IG      —20    (O    2      — 0    2| 
2     0      —  2     6    |0    3J    —  0    4| 
Bark  appears  in  larger  supply  than  was  generally  anticipated , 
and  some  large  parcels  are  now  in  the  market.     There  seems 
a  general  disinclination  on  the  part  of  tanners  to  buy  largely 
at  present  prices,  wtiich  is  from  131.  to  Ibl.  per  load  of  45  cwt. 


4  10 
2  10 

2  5 

3  5 


i 


COAL  MARKET.— Feidat,  July  26. 
Carr's  Hartley,  lis. ;  Wallsend  HaawelJ,  16b.  3d. ;  Wallsend 
Hetton,  IGs,  Sd.     Wallsend  Tees,  ISs.  3d.— Ships  at  market,  85. 


MARK  LANE. 

MoNDAT,  July  22. — The  supply  of  Wheat  by  land  carriage 
samples  from  Essex  this  morning  was  larger  than  of  late,  but 
less  from  Kent;  the  improvement  of  Friday  was  not  main- 
tained, and  the  bulk  was  disposed  of  on  about  the  same  terms 
as  this  day  se'nnight ;  some  samples  remained  unsold  towards 
the  close.  Business  in  foreign  was  exceedingly  limited,  at  oar 
quotations. — Secondary  qualifies  of  Barley  are  Is.  per  qr, 
lower  ;  in  others  we  observe  no  alteration.— Beans  and  Peas 
remain  as  last  week.— Oats  are  a  dull  sale  at  a  decUne  of  Is.  per 
qr. — The  accounts  received  to-day  from  Ireland  respecting  the 
Potatoes  speak  very  badly  of  the  crop. 

FBiDAr,  Jolt  26. — The  arrivals  of  grain,  both  English  and 
foreign,  this  week,  have  been  moderate.  Part  of  the  English 
Wheat  leftover  from  Monday  remains  un?old,  but  foreign  is 
very  firmly  held,  and  in  a  few  instances  slightly  enhanced  rates 
have  been  obtained. — In  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  no  altera- 
tion has  occurred. — The  Oat  trade  remains  the  same  as  on 
Monday. — Indian  Corn  afloat  is  held  at  28s.,  cost,  freight,  and 
incurance. — There  is  more  inclination  to  purchase  Flour  at  old 
prices,  but  holders  ask  rather  more  money. 

Abeivals  this  week. 


English 
Irish  .. 
Foreign 

iHPEEtAL' 

Ayeeages. 
June  15 

—  22 

—  29 

July    6 

—  13 

—  20 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
2150 

9350 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
140 


Oats. 
Qrs. 

2280 


Flour, 

2790  sacks 
—  brlfi. 


Wheat. 

Baelet. 

Oats. 

Ete. 

Seans. 

Peas, 

39sHd 
40    5 
40     9 

40  11 

41  3 

42  4 

21s  9d 
22    8 
21     6 
21     9 

21  6 

22  3 

leslld 
16  10 

16  5 

17  0 

16  11 

17  .9 

22s  8d 

22  6 

21  6 

23  2 
23    3 

22  7 

26slOd 
26     7 
26  11 

26  10 

27  2 
27    6 

27s  3a 
26    9 

26  11 
28    i 
2S     6 

27  11 

40  11 

21  11 

17    0 

22     7 

27;  o; 

27    S 

1    0 

1     0 

1    0 

1     0 

1      0 

1    0 

Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks* Com  Averages, 
Fbices,    Jdne  15,  June  22.  June  29.  July  6.  July  13.  Jdxy20. 


-LI 


-July  ?2. 

Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...ISs — 22s 
Mustard,  white.p.bush.  7  —    8 

—  brown,  do 10  —  13 

Rape,  per  last  321. — 34?, 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.l000...8E.  15s 

—  —  foreign, p.ton  6L  las 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.  31. 17s 
Tai-es,  perbtish.,..3s0d— 55  63 


423  4d 

41    3 

40  11 

40     9 

40    5 

39  11  - 

SEEDS, 

Canary,  per  qr 72s  to  78 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...30  —  32 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34 —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt... .24  —  46 

—  —  foreign,do.— ■       — 

—  white,  do.    ...    36  —  48 

—  —  foreigUjdo.—      — 

Liveepool,  Feidat,  Jdxy  19. — Exclusive  of  a  further  supply 
of  Wheat  from  the  North,  Odessa,  and  E^ypt,  and  600  sacks  of 
French  Flour,  the  arrivals  into  thi^  port  since  Monday  last  have 
been  insignificant.  All  good  descriptions  of  British  and 
foreign  Wheats  experienced  a  limited  demand  to-day  from 
home  and  country  millers,  and  the  best  qualities  of  both  red 
and  white  uearly  maintained  late  prices.  States  and  Canadian 
Flour,  including  French  and  Irish,  met  a  fair  inquiry.  Barley 
and  Malt  dull  of  sale  ;  Beans  stationary  ;  Peas  rather  dearer, 
Oats  in  slow  request  on  the  terms  last  noted.  Oatmeal  a  shade 
lower  in  value.  Indian  Corn  was  somewhat  depressed  in  value, 
but  improved  subsequently. Tuesday,  July  23.— The  im- 
ports of  British  grain  and  tlour  are  siill  small,  but  from  abroad 
we  have  had  considerable  arrivals  eince  Tuesday  last.  The 
trade  here  during  the  week  has  been  dull.  We  had  a  fair 
attendance  of  town  and  country  millers  this  morning,  and 
Wheat  declined  Id.  per  bushel  aud  Cd.  per  sack.  Oats  are  Ad, 
per  bushel  d-?arer,  G  Kndiog  Barley  was  Id.  to  2d.  per  bushel, 
and  Beans,  Peas,  and  Indian  Corn  each  fully  6d.  per  qr.  higher. 
Theprt'Siut  prices  are  :  Wheat,  Enghsb,  red,  per70lbs.,  Ss.lOd. 
to  6s.  -id.;  white,  Gs.  Id.  to  6s.  7d.  Barley,  Scotch  and  Irish,  per 
60  lbs.,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  Malt,  English,  per  qr.,  pale,  48s.  to  523, 
Oats,  English  and  Scotch,  per  45  lbs.,  2s.  Sd.  to  2s.  lOd.  Beans, 
Epglish,  per  qr.,  27s,  to  31s,    Peas,  do.  do.,  26s.  to  29s. 
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NOW      READY, 

EDICAL    AND    (ECONOMICAL    BOTANY. 

BY    JOHN    LINDLEY,    Ph.D.,    F.R.S. 

In-.  One-  'Kolim&,  8i)0,  Illustrated'  icith  some  Hundreds  of  Woodcuts,  price  Fourteen  Shillmgs^,  cloth. 

EXTRACTS  FROM   THE  iDTHOE's    PBEFACE. 

"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  qnantity  of  plants  of  no  knowa importaaee  fo  man,  various  useful  species  employed  in  medicine,  the  arts  or  in  the 
many  branches  of  domestic  ceconoroy.  Tlie  principal  partof  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in  Europe  under  the  notice-of  students,  or  which,  from- their  great 
mportance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  ai'e  mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  arranged  in  the  manner  proposed  in  the  'Vegetable 
Ktngdou  '  of  the  author,  with  the  se(iuenee  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was  believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to  have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably  extensive  means  of  illustrating 
their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic  Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  whicli  are  mentioned.  A  small  selection  was  indispensable  ;  firstly,  because  a  greater 
work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  purchasers  ;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those  who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation, 
such  as  Botany,  require  to  concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited  number  of  objects." 

"  The  plan  of  the  work  is  similar  to  that  so  happily  employed  by  LinnDcus  in  his  Materia  Medica,  a  book  invaluable  in  its  day,  although  nov,'  forgotten,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  objects  of^  medical  men  than  any  thing  which  has  smce  appeared.  Each  species,  placed  in  its  due  position  in  the  classification,  has  its  vulgar  or  ofiBcinal 
name,  as  well  as  that  which  it  bears  in  science,  and,  in  a  few  words,  the  country  whence  it  comes,  the  quality  it  has  been  said  to  possess,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been 
found  applicable.     Very  short  phrases  are  also  given,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  genera  or  species  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

"  The  whole  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  fact,  to  point  out  dhlinctions  :  and  the  fewest  possible  words  are  employed  with  this  view.  In  many  instances  the  distinctions  may 
not  be  absolute,  bat  they  .are  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  Those  who  wish  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Botany  will,  of  course,  make  the  '  Vegetable 
Kingdom'  of  the  author  the  subject  of  ulterior  study.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  desii-e  fo  do  so,  references  are  made  to  that  work  throughout  all  the 
following  pages."  ° 


SPECIMEN    OF    THE    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Cobweb-like  or  mothery  fiocculent  masses,  producing  simple  globose  sp-^rcs  dispoaed.in  patches  about  the  pencil-shaped  ends  o^ 


Penicillium.      Link,     Microscopic 
septate  fertile  threads. 
1,  P.  glaucum  Grevilie. — (The  Vinegar  Plant.) 
Mycelium   forming  a   close   tough   crust-like   or   leathery   web  j    branches  somewhat 

entangled  and  bifid  ;  spores  verdigris-gi'een. 
Sabitat    On  decaying  bodies,  and  in  fluids  in  a  state  of  acetificaticn. 

Quality.  Assists  in  the  decoro position 
ot  decaying  matter,  and  augments 
rapidly  ihe  acetous  feimentation 
ct  saccbarine  fluids.  A  bit  placed 
in  supar  and  water  soen  changes 
it  to  vinegar. 

MTccrrEJLA,.  It  is  probable  that 
the  fiocculent  substance  Tvliirh 
forms  in  various  infusions  Tihen 
Tliey  Decome  "mothery,"  ?nd 
which  bears  this  name,  isonJy  iho 
mycelium  of  Mucor,  Pcniciliium, 
and  other  Fungals  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  acccmponying  cuts, 
from  a  paper  of  Mr.  Berkeley's, 
illustrate  this.  Pig.  29  is  a  Tiew  of 
the  mycelium  of  Mucor  subtiliesi- 
mus  £s  found  in  water,  wiih  one 
ball  of  the  reproductive  bodies 
formed  when  the  mycelium 
reached  the  air  ;  30  is  Penicillium 
candidum  in  the  same  state,  the 
gi'eater  part  of  which  had  been 
formed  in  water  ;  but  a  couple  of 
branches  reaching  the  air  pro- 
dluced  the  true  fructification  of 
this  genus  of  Fungals. 

Their    identity    with  some  of  the 
Mycoderms,  figured  by  Dr.  Pereira  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  is  sufficiently  evident ;  as  will  be  seen  by  a  cut  (6g.  31J  of  the 
borrowed  from  the  J^hann.  JoiinuU,  vol.  vii.  f.  3,  p.  311. 


'  Vegetation  in  empyreumatic  succinate  of  ammoi»ia," 


Ridges 


Naethex.     Falconer.     Umbels  compound.     Involucres  0.     Calyx  obsolete.     Fruit  thin,  compressed  at  the  back^with  a  dilated  border. 

3  only,  dorsal.     Vittce  1  to  each  dorsal  furrow,  and  2  to  the  laterals.     Albumen  thin,  fiat. 
1.  N.  AsafcEiida  Falconer.     Ferula  Asafceiida  Linnseus.— (Asaf(ETIda.)     Fig,  350. 
Radical  leaves  3-parted  ;  segments  bipinnatifid.  with  oblong- lanceolate,  obtuse,  decurrent  lobes. 

JSdbitat.    Laristan,  Afigbanistan,  the  PuDjaub.  Quality.    Gum-resin  fetid,  stimulating,  antispasmodic. 

Uses.    In  spasms  and  convulsions,  chronic  catarrii^  flatulent  colic,  uterine  obstructions. 
N.  B.  This  is  the  genuine  Asafcetida  plant,  but  probably  the  substance  is  aJso  yielded  by  even  species  of  Ferula.     It  has  been  conjectured  to  have  produced  the 
SUphiuoi  or  Laser  of  the  ancients,  but  on  unsatisfactory  evidence.        See  Thapaia,  p.  256. 


LONDON. :_PUBLISHED   EOR    THE    AUTHOR,  BY 

BRADBURY     AND     EVANS,      11,      BOUVERIE     STREET. 
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LIGHT.  CHEAP,  A^^D  DURABLE  ROOFINa. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  raio,  suow.  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates.  Sa^es  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid 
on  with  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  oersons. 
Price  Id,  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sen;;  by  post,  on  application  to 
CaoGGON  and  Co,.  2,  Dowtjate-hill,  London. 

1~^HE  TEETH.— How  often  do  we  find  the  human 
-  face  divine  disfigured  by  neglecting  the  chiefest  of  its 
ornament?,  and  the  breath  made  disagreeable  to  companions 
by  non-attention  to  the  Teeth  !  Thougn  perfect  in  their  struc- 
ture and  composition,  to  keep  them  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state 
reqiiires  some  little  trouble ;  and  if  tho.^e  who  are  blessed 
with  well-formed  Testh  knew  how  soon  decay  steals  ioto  the 
mouth,  making  unsightly  what  otherwise  are  delightful  to 
admire,  and  designated  unhealthiness  by  the  impurity  of  the 
breath,  they  would  spare  no  expense  to  chase  away  these  fatal 
blemishes.  But  although  most  ladies  are  careful,  and  even 
particular  in  these  delicate  matters,  yet  few  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  ihe  imperative  necessity  of  avoiding  all  noxious  or 
mineral  substances  of  an  acrid,  nature,  and  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  cheap  Tooth  Powders  of  the  present  day 
are  comijosed.  Tc  is  highly  satisfdctory  to  point  out  Messrs. 
Rowlands'  Odonlo,  or  Pearl  DentriSce,  a?  a  preparation  free, 
from  all  injurious  elements,  and  eminently  calculated  to  em- 
bellish and  preserve  the  dental  structm-e,  to  impart  a  grateful 
fragiance  to  the  breath,  aad  to  embellisQ  aod  perpetuate  the 
graces  of  the  mouth.— Xac^ies'  Gazette  of  Failiion 

RO^YLAND'S  ODONTO 
Is  a  whi^e  powder  compounded  of  the  choicest  and- most 
rccliercU  ingfedi«nts  of  the  oriental  herbal,  of  inestimable 
value  in  pref^erviug  and  beautifying  the  Taeth,  strengthemag 
the  Gums,  and  ia  rendering  the  breath  sweet  and  pure.  Price 
2s.  9(i.  per  bos.— Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Son",  2'),  Ha'^oa- 
gardei?,  Loadfln,;,and„by  CUemifits.apd  Pei-fani'^rs. 


C*  MIGRATION  TO  AUSTRALIA.— New  Line  of 
-*--^  Packets  from  Liverpool : 

PETREL,  1200  tons,  to  saU  on  the  lOtU  of  October. 
CONDOR,  1500     „  „  10th  of  December. 

A  1,  new  Ships,  coppered  and  copper-fastened.— For  Freight 
or  Passage  apply  to  the  owners,        Gibbs,  Bkight,  and  Co., 
1,  North  John-street,  Liverpool, 


TVTEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— The  best,  cheapest,  and 
i-^  largest  Newspaper  in  the  World.— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  60  laree  columns  of  the 
latest  iutslligence  from  ail  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, pDstage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  Llotd, 
li,  SaUsbui"y-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a  sample. 


'PHE  SUMMER  RIDE  OR  PROMENADE.— The 
-L  peculiar  virtues  of  C.  and  A.  OLDRIDGE'5  BaLM  OF 
COLUMBIA  completely  remove  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
Ladl3S  in  preserving  their  ringlets  after  exercise  ;  its  use  so 
invigorates  the  hair,  that  tresse?,  previously  the  siraightest  and 
most  destitute  cf  curl,  rapidly  acquire  a  vigour  which  main- 
tains in  permanent  ringlets  the  head-dress  of  the  most  perse- 
vering votary  of  lbs  ball-room,  the  ride,  or  the  promenade. 
After  the  Minerals  and  Vegetables  of  the  Old  World  have 
been  compounded  in  all  imaginable  ways  in  frnicless 
attempts  to  discover  so  important  a  desideratum,  we  are  in- 
debted to  theWestern  Hemisphere  for  furnishing  the  basis  ot 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
the  efficacy  of  which  in  preserving,  strengthening,  and  renew- 
ing the  hair  has  become  a  matter  of  notoriety  among  all  civi- 
lised nations.  Its  restorative  virtues  are  indeed  a  proverb,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  attestations  to  its  infallibility  in  repro- 
ducing hair  upon  personf;  otherwise  hopelessly  bald,  have  been 
published  from  lime  to  time  by  the  Froprietois,  13,  Wellington. 
stfaet  North,  Strand,  a  few  doors  above  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on 
the  opposite  side. 

3s.  6d,,  &s.^  and  lis.  per  Bottle ;  np  other  prices  are  genuine, 
■^hqn  you  ask  for,  *' Oldridge's.Balm,"  uerev  let  the  shop- 
teepera  persuade  you  to  buy  any  other  article  ast  a  substitute. 


P 


On  the  31st  will  be  published,  price  2s.  6d,,  No.  VI.  of 
AXTON'S      FLOWER      GARDEN. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Lindlet  and  Joseph  Paxton, 

And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

London  :  Beadburt  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

ETCALFE'S    ALKALINE     TOOTH-POWDER 

will  be  found  to  be  the  best  that  has  yet  been  produced; 
it  contains  no  acids,  nor  anything  that  can  injure  the  finest: 
enamel ;  it  thoroughly  removes  the  tartar  and  all  impurities, 
produces  that  beautiful  white  appearance  so  much  to  he  desii-ed, 
and  its  fragrant  perfume  tends  to  sweeten  and  purify  the 
breath.  M.  and  Co.,  from  the  many  years  they  have  been  cele- 
brated as  Tooth-Brush  Makers,  have  bad  opportunities  (that 
occur  to  few)  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  those  powders 
that  have  been  brought  before  the  public.  They  have  now- 
succeeded  iu  procuring  the  receipt  from,  which  the  above 
Powder  is  prepared,  and  confidenrly  recommend  its  universal 
adoption^  Wholesale  and  retail  at  Metcalfe,  Binglet, 
and  Co.'s,  Brush-Makers  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  '2s.  per  box. 
Caution.— The  genuine  Powder  will  have  the  Royal  Arms,  com- 
bined with  those  of  H.R.H,  Prince  Albert,  on  the  lid  of  the  bos, 
and  the  signature  and  address  of  the  firm,  thus  :  "Metcalfe, 
BfNGLEY,  and  Co.,  130  b.  Osford-streef,  London." 


A- CLEAR    COMPLEXION. 

GODFREY'S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 
is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving, 
Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  in  giving  it  a 
blooming  and  charming  appearauco,  being  at  once  a  most 
fragrant  perfume  aud  delightiul  cosmetic.  It  will  completely 
remove  Tan,  Sun-burn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  balsamic  and 
healing  qualides,  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from 
dryne';!^,  scurf,  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  Oi.' 
eruptiou  ;  and,  bv  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the 
skin  will  become  and  continue  sofc  and  smooth,  and  the  cop- 
plesion  perfectly  clear  aud  beaudfal.  Sold  in  bottles,  price 
'is,  M,,  with  direeiions  for  using  it,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors 
aud  Perfumers. 
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GRAY,      ORMSON,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS      STREET,       CHELSEA, 

BespectfuUv  solicit  tte  attention  of  the  I^obility  and  Gentry  to  their  Euperior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Building  coanected  with  Horticulture.      They  have  mucb 

pleasure  in  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  of  houses  shown  below. 


Peach  House,  Vinery,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Vinerv,  Vinery, 

30  by  16  feet.  SO  by  16  feet.  45  by  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft,  Zi  by  16  ft.  30  by  16  ft. 

(Eeected  foe  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoo.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  3Jr.  Feasee. — *'  I  have  much  pleasure  in  espreasing  my  entire  satiefaction  with  the  range  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer, 
John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  is  perfectly  satisfied.      I  ha^e  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  both- 
building  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 

(Signed.)  "James  Feasee.  Gardener.  Luton  Hoo  Park." 


Familiar  in  their  Mouths  as  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS." 

Shakespeare. 
On    the   31st   instant  will   be   pubUshed,    PRICE    ELETENPENCE,    THE    FOURTH    MONTHLY    PART    of 

HOUSEHOLD    WORDS. 

%  SHccltIs  Soumal, 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  READERS. 
CONDUCTED    BY    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

PUBLISHING    "WEEKLY,    PRICE   2d.,    OR    STAMPED    3d.;    AND    IN    MONTHLY    PARTS. 


THE   HOUSEHOLD   NARRATIVE    OF    CURRENT   EVENTS, 

From  2Sth  June  to  29ih  Juhj, 
BEING    A    MONTHLY    SUPPLEMENT     TO    "HOUSEHOLD     WORDS." 

Price  "2(7,,  or  stamped,  Si. 


OFFICE,  16,  "WELIiNGTON  STEEET  NORTH,  STRAND  (where  all  CommuQications  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed) ; 

and  alt  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "VANITY  FAIR." 
On  the  3Ist  instant  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  No.  19  of 

PENDENNIS; 
By  -W.  M.  THACKERAY,  Author  of  "  The  Great  Hoggarty 
Diamond,"  &c.  &c.     "With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
the  Author.     Volume  First  is  ready,  price  13s.  in  clotb. 
*-*  This  work  will  be  completed  in  Two  Volumes. 

ERADBURr  &  Etans.  U.  Bouverie-street. 

On  the  31st  will  bs  published,  price  One  sfailiinj?.  Number  Iti  of 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  THE    YOUNGER,    OF 
BLUNDERSTONE    ROOKERY. 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
"With  Illustrations  by  Hablot  K.  Browne.      To  be  completed 

in  Twenty  Monthly  Numbers. 
London  :  Bradbdry  tfe  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


q^HE  LADIES'  COMPANION  AT  HOME  AND 
J-  ABROAD.  Part  VIL,  embellished -with  40  beautiful  en- 
gravings, will  be  published  on  the  31st  instant,  price  la.  2rf. 

Published  Weekly,  price  3d.,  stamped  li.,  aod  in  Monthly 
Parts.     Parts  I.  to  VI.  may  be  had  of  all  bouksellers. 

%*  The  First  Volume  will  be  published  early  in  August,  splen- 
didly bound  in  a  cover  designed  expressly  for  the  wort  by  H.  N, 
Humphreys,  Esq. 

Office,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

SIR  ROBEaT  PEEL. 

MEMORIAL    LINES  TO   SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 
By  Joseph  Arnodld,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.— Price  \s. 

Published  for  the  Author  by  Bradbuey  &  Evans, 
_^ 11,  Bouverie-street. 


On  Wednesday,  July  31,  will  be  published  price  3(Z.,  stamped  4(i 
"WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOHN  LEECH  AND         ' 
RICHARD  DOYLE. 

PUNCH'S       HOLIDAYS. 
Uniform  with,  and  forming  an  extra  Number  of  "  PUNCH," 
Office,  3d,  Fleet-street ;  and  Sold  by  a.l  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen. 


Second  Edition,  strongly  bound.  63.,  of 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  EiNGLaND,  abridged  from 
Gleig'a  Family  History  of  England  ;  with  copious  Chrono- 
logy, Lists  of  Contemporary  Sovereigns,  and  Questions  for  Exa- 
mination. 

"The  best  of  the  numerous  class  especialljr  written  for  in- 
struction."— QaarUrly  Review. 

London :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


"DARKER'S  EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUE,  in- 
-i-  eluding  the  Books  produced  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Com- 
mittee ot  Council  on  Education,  and  the  Publications  of  the 
committee.of  General  Literature  and  Education  appointed  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Koowied^'e,  will  be  sent 
free  of  postage,  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  445,  West 
Strand,  London. 

_  LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS^ 
Just  published,    a  New  Edition,  in  Svo,   price  Sis.  6d.  cloth 

HORTUS  BRITANNICUS  :  a  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into 
Britain.  By  J.  C.  Loddon,  F.L.S.,  &c.  A  New  Edition  (1850), 
•with  a  Supplement  including  all  the  plants  down  to  March, 
1850 ;  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Loddon  ;  assiited  by  W.  H.  Baxtee,  Esq.,  and  David 

WOOSTER. 

'*i^  The  New  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  price  14s. 
A  New  Edition  uf  LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GaR. 
DENING.  corrected  to  1S50  by  Mrs.  Loodon,  is  also  in  course 
of  publication,  in  Ten  Monthly  Parts,  price  53.  each. 
London  :  Longman.  Brown,  Green,  and  Lonomans. 


KEITH  UN    I'HE  GLOBES,   IMPROVED    BY  XaYLOR, 

LE  MESURIER,  AND  MIDDLETON. 

New  Edition,  considerably  improved  throughout,  12mo,  with 

Plates  and  Diagrams,  price  6s.  Gd.  bound, 
"IT"  EITH'S  TREATISE  on  the  USE  of  the  GLOBES ; 
-J-*-  or,  aPhilosopbical  View  of  the  Earth  and  Heavens,    New 
Edition,  greatly  improved,  by 

Alfred  Tailor,  M.D,,  F.R.S.,   Lecturer  on  Chemistry, 

die,  in  Gu>'d  Hospital ; 
R.  A.  Le  Mesobier,  B.A.,   Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford  ;  and 
TTx-v   ■^'^^''^^°'''  ^^°'  Frofessor  of  Astronomy. 
l'>mo  '^3    do"  h'^*^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Edition,  by  Professor  Middleton. 
LoBdou  :  LoNoauN,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  LoNQaiANs. 


SCIENTIFIC  GARDENING. 
nPHE  ALPHABET  of  SCIENTIFIC  GARDENING. 
-*-    By  Professor  Rennie.    A  new  Editi'^n,  -with  numerous 
Engravings,    IStno,  cloth,  gilt  edges.    Price  Is.  Qd.  ;  or,  free  by 
post,  20  stamps. 

"  Thi5  practical  little  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
gardener,   amateur,  or  professional ;  and  will  soon  repay  the 
outlay  of  ISd.,  being  full  of  valuable  information." 
London  :   Jaiies  Cornish.  297,   High  fiolborn  (removed  from 
Middle-row). 


Will  be  pubUshed  the  second  week  in  August,  price  125  Gd., 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  CHE- 
MICAL ANALYSIS;  being  Practical  Instructions  for  the 
Determination  of  the  Intrinsic  or  Commercial  Value  of  Sub- 
stances used  in  Manufactures,  in  Trades,  and  in  the  Arts.  By 
A.  Normandy,  Author  of  "  Practical  Introduction  to  Rose's 
Chemistry,"  and  Editor  of  "  Rose's  Treatise  of  Chemical  Ana- 
lysis." A  Prospectus  of  the  Work,  with  a  list  of  the  various 
articles  treated  of.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
publishers. 

London;  George  Kntght  and  Sons,  Foster-lane. 


MALT-DUTY— GOVERNMENT  EXPERIMENTS. 
Just  published,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  Svo,  price  ds.  cloth, 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  on  the  FOOD 
of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATTENING  of  CATTLE  :  with 
Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.  By  Robert  Dondas  Thomson, 
M,D.,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

"  A  very  elaborate  and  uselul  work  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  trea's." — Bell's  Messet^ger. 

*'  This  little  work  contains  a  general  view  of  the  subjects  of 
food  and  digestion,  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  itrportance  for 
farmers  to  be  acquainted  vfith."  —  Garde^ier^  Chronicle. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


WORKS  RELATING  TO  SCIENCE,  &c. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY  ;  or,  the  Modern 
Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  considered  as 
illustrative  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles  Ltell.  8th  Edition. 
Woodcuts.    Svo.    I85. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Mart  Somerville. 
2d  Edition.    Portrait.    2  vols.  fcap.  Svo.    125. 

HI. 
THE  CONNEXION  of  the  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

By  Mary  SoMEEViLLZ.  8ch  Edition.  Plates,   Fcap.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

ENQUIRIES  CONCERING  the  INTELLECTUAL 

POWEtiS,  and  the  Investigation  op  Truth.  By  John 
Abercrombie,  M.D.    13th  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    Gs.  6d, 

ON     THE     PHILOSOPHY    OF    THE    HOR\L 

FEELINGS.  By  John  Abeecrombie,  M.D.  8th  Edition.  Fcap. 
Svo.    4^. 

A  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  ENQUIRY,  pre- 
pared for  the  Use  of  Officers  and  Travellers.  By  Various 
Hands.  Edited  by  Sir  J.  Heeschell,  Bart.   Post  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

VII. 

THE  HURRICANE  GUIDE:  being  an  attempt  to 

connect  the  Rotatory  Gale,  or  Revolving  Storm,  with  Atmo- 
spheric Waves.    By  W.  R.  Biax.    With  Circles.    12mo.     3j. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THe'iNVISIBLE  WORLD,  as 

Revealed  by  the  Microscope.  By  Dr.  Mantell.  2d  Edition. 
Coloured  Plates.    16mo.     6s. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  Sp'oRT  MADE  SCIENCE  IN 

EARNEST  ;  or  the  First  Princiiiles  of  Natural  Philosophy  in- 
culcated by  Aid  of  the  Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth.  6th  Edition. 
12mo.    8s. 

THE  MUCK  MANUAL  :  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Natdee  and  Vai,de  of  Mandees.  By  F.  Falknee,  2d 
Edition.    16aio.    6s.  6d. 

London :  Joh.v  Mubsat,  Albemarle-street, 
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BRENTFORD. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  MARKET- 
GARDENERS,  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  ENGAGED  IS 
PLANTING. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
favoured  with  instructions  to  submit  to  an  unreserved 
Sale,  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Brentford  Nursery,  Middle- 
sex, about  the  second  week  in  October  (by  order  of  the  executors 
ofthelateMr.  J.  Ronalds),  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  riding  over  ab  ut  30  acres,  consisting  of  a  large  and 
rich  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Maiden,  Trained  and 
Untrained  Fruit  trees,  of  every  description  ;  Ornamental  trees. 
Deciduous  and  American  Shrubs ;  fine  Evergreens,  Jfca, 
Further  particulars  in  future  advertisements. 

American  Nurserf,  Leytonstone,  July,  1850. 

HARDY  AND  OTHER  CONIFER^: 
J.  C.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  his 
Great  Room,  33,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on  MON- 
DAY, 5Eh  August,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  a  fine  collection  ot 
CONIFERS,  in  pots,  comprising  many  rare  and  beautiful 
species,  such  as  Abies  gigantea,  Picea  grandis,  Pinus  Win- 
chesteriana,  Tasus  iaponicus,  Juniperus  thuriferse,  «fcc. ;  also 
some  extraordinarily  tine  plants  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  3  feet 
high,  the  rare  Araucaria  glauca,  Canninghamii,  eicelsa,  <tc, 
—  Mny  be  viewed  on  Saturday,  morning  of  sale,  and  Cata- 

logues  had. _^ ' 

THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  SPECIMEN  AND  OTHER 

HEATHS     THAT     HAS    EVER    BEEN     OFFERED     TO 

PUBLIC  SALE. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  favoured  with  instructiona 
from  SiGisMUND  Ruckeb,  jun.,  Esq.,  who  is  giving  u^ 
Heath  growintr,  to  submit  to  unreserved  sale  by  Auctiou,  at  his 
Great  Room,  33.  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on  FRIDAY,  the 
9th  ot"  August,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  the  whole  of  his  magnificent 
Collection  of  ERICAS,  consisting  of  about  200  Plants,  about 
100  of  which  are  Exhibition  Specimens,  and  many  of  them  un- 
rivalled both  as  to  form  and  size.  This  collection,  which  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  will  be  found  to 
combine  all  the  most  rare  species,  with  the  popular  and  well 
known  sorts. — May  be  viewed  on  the  day  prior  and  morning 
of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  38^  King- 
street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

SUKKEY.— EXCELLENT  FARM,  WITH  SHOOTING,  TO 
BE  LET,  FROM  MICHAELMAS  NEST. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Auctioneer,  La^d  and  Fabjs 
Agent,  is  favoured  with  the  letting  of  a  singularlv  eligible 
TITHE  FREE  FARM  ESTATE,  situate  in  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  above  county,  within  16  miles  of  London,  consisting- 
of  nearly  400  Acres  of  rich  old  Meadow,  Pasture,  and  Arable 
Land,  all  well  fenced,  and  in  excellent  condition,  together  with  a 
spacious  Residence,  adapted  for  a  genteel  family,  with  com- 
modious StablinjT,  double  Coach-house,  Granary,  and  all  other 
requisite  Out-buildings,  and  two  Kitchen  Gardens.  Adjoining, 
is  a  Farm-yard,  Stables,  Stalls  for  Oxen,  &c.,  and  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  is  a  good  Farm-house,  with  Garden,  Farm- 
yard, and  Buildings.  Also,  Two  Cottages  with  Gardens.  Tha 
Shooting  is  most  excellent,  and  with  the  Residence  is  let  for 
1001.  a  year,  and  would  be  continued  if  agreeable.  The  whole, 
forming  an  Estate  suitable  for  a  gentleman  of  moderate  means, 
a  professional  man,  or  a  gentleman  farmer,  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  There  is  altjo  a  pew  in  the  parish  church.  Rent  oQOl, 
per  annum,  tithe  free,  rates  and  taxes  exceedingly  moderate. — 
For  further  particulars  apply  at  Mr.  Hdblei's  offices,  62, 
Nelson-square,  London  ;  or  to  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Surveyor,  14, 
Finch-laoe.  City.— July  27. 


FARMS  WEST  OF  LONDON. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Farm,  Estate,  and  General  Com- 
mission Agent,  is  favoured  by  an  extensive  landed  pro- 
prietor, to  Let  and  Dispose  of  several  really  excellent  Meadow 
aod  Arable  Farms,  near  London,  and  a  Principal  Corn  Market, 
from  50  to  500  acres,  with  good  houses  and  homesteads. 
Rentals  from  GOl.  to  7001.  per  annum. — For  particulars,  apply  at 
the  Auctioneer's  Offices,  62,  Nelson. square,  Blackfriars-roadj. 

London, __^_^_^_^_____^ „ 

ELIGIBLE    SMALL    ESTATE,   TO    BE    SOLD    IN   BUCKS. 

MR.  HURLEY,  ^Auctioneer  and  Land  Agent, 
is  empowered  to  sell  privately  a  most  desirable  SMALL 
Farm  estate,  within  18  miles  of  Town  and  3  of  a  Station 
(Grea'-Western  Railway},  possessing  an  esceileut  Residence, 
Farm  Buildings,  &c.,  all  in  good  repair;  together  wiih  a  large 
Garden,  and  33  acres  of  rich  Meadow,  7  acres'only  Arable,  in  a 
ring  fence,  and  delightfully  situated,  near  a  late  Nobleman's 
park.  —  For  terms  apply    at   the  Offices,  62,  Nelson-square,. 

London. 

FARMS  TO  LET— RENTS  TO  M^T  THE  TIMES. 

MESSRS.  REID,  MORGAN,  and  CO.,  beg  to  in- 
form agriculturists  and  others  that  their  Michaelmas  list 
of  about  100  FARMS,  ofvarious  sizes,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
is  now  open  for  inspection  at  the  Agricultural  Agency  Offices, 
33,  Moorgate-street,  London;  or  will  be  forwarded  free  of 
charge  upon  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

N.B.  State  the  size  of  farm  required,  and  in  what  locality 
preferred. 


FARM  ON  THE  LINCOLNSHIRE   WOLDS. 

TO  BE  LET,  and  entered  upon  at  Lady-day  next, 
at  South  Thoresby,  near  Alford,  a  good  FARM  HOUSE, 
and  Offices,  with  Three  Hundred  Acres  of  Land  in  capital  con- 
ditiou  ;  fur  the  last  18  years  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Hickson,  deceased.  Also  14  acres  adjoining,  which,  if  deaired, 
might  be  broken  up.  Lime  of  superior  quality  can  be  had  from 
an  extensive  kiln  on  the  spot.  The  Tenant  will  have  an  ex- 
clusive riitht  to  the  Game  ;  Railroad  direct  to  London  ;  and  the 
Humber  and  Railroad  Station  about  one  mile  distant. — For 
particulars,  and  to  view  this  desirable  farm,  apply  to  Thomas 

Keal,  Thore-bv. 

Priuieil  Dy  William  Ueaobuki,  of  i\o.  13.  Upper  Wiibarn-piace.  lu  Che 
Pariah  ol  St,  P^acras,  and  Fbsdbbics  MnLtBTT  Ev^y&.oi  No.  7,  Church- 
row,  Stoke  Newinittou,  boch  \a  the  Couaiy  of  MiJdlesex,  PriQiers,  at  their 
office  in  Lombard-Blreet,  in  the  Precinct  of  Whitetriaie,  in  the  City  oJ 
LoDdoo  ;  and  uublisheJ  by  ihem  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-sireet,  la  tha 
parisu  of  St,  ["aiil's,  Covent-Rarden,  In  the  aaid  county,  where  all  AdTer- 
tiiemeotA  aud  Gommuuicatioue  ue  to  bff  ij>i>BB3SBi>  xo  xob  £siioa*-^ 
SATUaOAT,  JULT  27,  id^O. 
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HANDSWORTH  AND  LOZELLS  HORTICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  THIRD  EXHIBITION  this  Season  will  be  held  in  the 
Grounds  of  Hockley  Abbey,  on  Tuesday  next,  Aufrust  0th.  The 
celebrated  Bands  of  the -ISth  regiment  and  the  Fourth  Royal 
Irish  Dragoon  Guards  will  attend.     Admission,  One  Shilling. 

All  Specimens  for  Exhibition  must  be  on  the  ground  before  a 
quarter  to  10,  a.  m.  Chas.  Jas.  FEKar,  Hon.  Sec. 

N.B.  Hock  ley  Abbey  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Birmingham 
Hallway  Stations. 

Handsworth,  near  Birmingham,  Aug.  3. 


S 


EEDS   SUITABLE   FOR   PRESENT  SOWING, 

all  of  the  best  quality,  and  confidently  recommended  ; 


Cabbage,  Early  Nonpariel  s.d. 
or  Incomparable,  p,  oz,  0    6 

Barnes' early Cafebage,  do.  0    6 

Lettuce,        Black-seeded 
Bath  Cos,  per  paper   ...0    6 

Lettuce,  Shilling's  Hamp- 
stureBrownCos.p.paper  0    6 

Hardy  green  Cabbage  Let- 
tuce, per  oz 0    6 

Onion,  large  Tripoli.p.oz.  0  9 
„  Deptford,  per  oz.  ...  0  6 
„    white  Lisbon,  p.  oz.  0    6 

Cauliflower,London-saved, 
very  fine,  per  paper    ,,.  0    6 

Parsley,     very     double, 
beautifully  curled,  p.oz.  0    6 

Spinach,      winter,      new 
gigantic,  per  quart      ...  1    0 

Turnip,  early  Snowball, 
per  lb 1    0 

Stock,  Buck's  Scarlet  In- 
termediate, per  paper...  0    6 


Stock,  Autumnal  or  Inter-  5.  d. 
mediate,  Imported,  six 
beautiful  vars.,  the  col- 
lection     1    6 

Anemone,  saved  from  a 
beautiful  collection, 
per  paper  0    6 

Antirrhinum,  from  the 
best  show  tlowers,  do.  .  0    6 

Cineraria,  from  the 
choicest  flowers,  saved 
by     one  of   the     best 

'    growers,  per  paper     ...  1    0 

Calceolaria,  saved  by  an 
amateur  from  the  best 
show  flowers,  per  paper  1    0 

Primula  sinensis  fimbri- 
ata,  various  colours, 
per  paper  0    6 

Pansy,  very  choice,  saved 
by  the  best  growers, 
per  paper  1    0 


The  above,  with  every  other  description  of  Seeds,  may  be  had 
of  William  Denyee,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  82,  Uracechurch- 
Btreet  (near  the  Spread  Eagle),  Loudou. 

PINE-APPLE  PLANTS  FOR  SALE.— To  be  dis- 
posed of,  in  one  or  more  lots,  about  250  healthy  PINE 
PLANTS,  of  the  Providence,  Montserrat,  and  Qaoen  kinds.^ 
For  price,  and  other  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  E.  Smithson, 
Gardener,  Newland  Park,  near  "Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 


HOYLE'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  FOR  1850. 

CHARLES  TURNER  will  send  out,  early  in  the 
Autumn,  strong  established  plants  of  the  following  distinct 
varieties  raised  by  G.  W.  Hoyle,  Esq.  Ajax  gained  the  U.  and 
Ocellatum  the  3L  prizes  at  the  Great  Seedling  Pelargonium 
Show,  Surrey  Gardens,  in  June  last,  being  two  of  the  four 
prizes  awarded  on  that  occasion.  Early  orders  will  ensure 
first  selection. 

AJAX.— A  noble  dark  variety,  smooth,  and  of  fine  substance, 
lower  petals  rosy  purple,  top  petals  very  dark  purple,  with  even 
narrow  margin  of  vivid  crimson  ;  very  free  bloomer  ;  has  been 
justly  styled  "  The  leadingflower  of  the  season."  Price  li.  lis.  Gd. 

OCELLATUM.— A  great  novelty,  lower  petals  bright  pink, 
with  a  distinct  and  constant  spot  of  deep  crimson  ;  top  petals 
deep  cMmson  spot,  shaded  off  with  bright  rose,  white  eye,  free 
bloomer,  and  good  grower.    Price  IJ.  lis.  Gd. 

MAY  QUEEN.— A  large,  distinct,  and  pleasing  variety. 
Orange-rose  top  petals,  crimson  blotch,  shaded  off  with  orange, 
tlie  five  petals  have  a  delicate  margin  of  pale  pink ;  lower 
petals  vivid  rose  ;  large  well-defined  white  eye,  very  free 
bloomer,  will  be  a  great  favourite  on  the  home  stage.  Price 
11.  lis.  6d. 

NECTAR  CUP.— Rose,  top  petals  rich  orange-rose,  with 
narrow  pink  margin,  clear  white  eye,  fine  substance,  good 
babit.    Price  II.  Is. 

FLAVIA. — Orange-scarlet,  the  brightest  in  this  class  that 
has  been  offered,  and  makes  a  fine  display  on  the  stage,  rather 
crumpled  on  the  edge,  and  lower  petals  too  long.    Price  IE.  Is. 

GENERALISSIMO.— Large  and  very  attractive ;  lower  pe- 
tals salmon,  with  spots  of  a  deeper  colour,  white  centre ;  top 
petals  very  dark,  rich,  and  velvety,  shaded  with  lively  orange, 
occasionally  crumpled  on  the  edge.  Price  11.  Is. 
.  RUBIOLA.—Fine  crimson  scarlet  of  beautiful  texture,  dark 
spot  on  the  top  petals,  rather  deficient  in  breadth  of  petals. 
Price  II.  Is. 

CORINNE. — Light  purple,  very  smooth,  and  free  bloomer, 
dark  top  petals.    Price  15s. 

ISIS. — A  neat  smooth  flower,  of  good  quality,  very  free 
bloomer,  rose  with  white  eye,  and  dark  blotch  on  top  petals. 
Price  15s. 

CARDINAL.— Fine  rich  orange  crimson,  black  blotch  on  top 
petals,  very  smooth,  not  a  strong  grower.    Price  15s. 

HEARTSEASE. — Scarlet  rose,  large  fine  shape  and  sub- 
stance; but  being  inconstant,  purchasers  of  the  above  will  have 
a  plant  without  charge. 

Price  HI,  10s,  for  the  set. 

Royal  Nursery,  Slough, 


GRAPE  TINES  IN  POTS  FOR  FORCING. 

JfWEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  be^  to 
•  call  attention  to  their  splendid  collection  of  Grape  Vines, 
all  struck  from  eyes,  now  two  and  three  years  old,  the  finest 
Plants  that  have  ever  been  offered  for  Sale,  consisting  of  60 
varieties,  all  of  the  best  sorts,  warranted  true. 

THE  HAMBURGHS  AND  MUSCADINES  being  the  best  for 
early  forcing  in  pots,  this  is  the  best  time  for  Gardeners  to  have 
them,  so  as  to  get  the  eyes  ripe  and  prominent.  This  Nursery 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  all  modern  Horticultural  improve- 
ments are  in  full  operation. 

J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

OUTTON'S     EARLY    SIX     WEEKS    TURNIP. 

^  A  field  of  these  Turnips,  grown  from  Messrs.  Sutton's 
Seed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Moore,  Steward  to  Earl  Radnor,  on 
poor  soil  at  Coleshill,  gained  Mr.  Pdset's  20J.  prize,  at  the 
Farringdon  Agricultural  Show,  in  December,  1849,  Price  of 
Seed,  lOd.  per  pound,  or  5s.  per  gallon. 

TRUE  ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS.— This  should  be  sown  at 
the  end  of  August,  or  first  week  in  September. 

J.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  just  harvested  a  true  stock 
o/Mr.  Dickenson's  7?ne  variety ,  very  productive,  and 
highly  nutritive.     Price  per  bushel,  7^.  ^d. 

PERENNIAL  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Permanent  Pasture,  Irri- 
gated Catch  Meadows,  &c.,  of  the  sorts  best  suited  to  the  soil, 
at  very  moderate  prices.  New  Seeds  of  TrifoUum  incarnatum. 
Dwarf  Rape,  Winter  Vetches,  Winter  Barley,  tfcc,  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days. 

Address,  John  Sdtton  and  Sons,  Seed-growers,  Reading, 
Berks. 

NM,  All  Goods,  not  less  than  11,  value ^  are  delivered, 
free  of  carriage,  to  any  station  of  the  Great  Western, 
South'  Western,  or  South-Eastern  Railways,  or  to  any 
office  in  London. 

TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  THAT  SPLENDID 

AUTUMNAL  FLOWER, 

THE     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

YOUELL  and  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  from  their  extensive  and  very  select  collection  of 
the  above,  comprising  all  the  new  and  fine  continental  varieties, 
at  the  following  prices  : 

50  best  new  sorts 25s. 

25        ditto  155. 

12        ditto  9s. 

Well  established  in  small  pots,  or  by  post  free. 

NEW  DWARF  CHINESE    OR   LILLIPUTIENNE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This  new  and  beautiful  class  are  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  cultivators  from  their  exceeding  dwarf  habit  (not  attaining 
more  than  1  foot  in  height).  The  profusion  of  flowers  with 
which  they  are  covered,  as  well  as  the  great  variety  and  dis- 
tinctness of  colour,  will  retider  them  general  favourites.  Stroog 
plants  for  autumn  blooming  are  now  ready  for  sending  out  at 
the  following  prices : 

9  fine  varieties  sent  out  last  year  (for  the  first  time)  for  9s.  Od. 
13  do.  raised  by  M.  Lebois  (and  sent  out  for 

the  first  time  this  season),  for 30    0 

One  sent  over  to  the  Trade  when  two  are  ordered. 

The  latter  are  figured  in  the  last  December  Number  of  the 
"  Annales  de  la  Societe  d' Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de 
Gand,"  and  are  perfect  gems,  engravings  of  which,  may  be  seen 
at  YoDELL  and  (3o.'s  Nursery. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. Printed  directions  of  their  successful  and  easy  method 
of  cultivating  the  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition,  &c.,  will  be 
forwarded  with  all  orderg-. 

ANEMONE  SEED, 

Saved  from  selected  sorts,  is  now  being  harvested  by  Youell 
and  Co.  in  the  finest  condition,  and  can  be  forwarded,  per  post 
free,  at  2s.  Gd.  and  5s.  per  packet,  sufficient  to  sow  a  bed  of  12 
and  21  yards.  If  sown  at  the  present  time  it  will  afibrd  a  fine 
display  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 

PINE  PLANTS  FOR  SALE.— A  Gentleman  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  being  about  to  alter  his  Pineries  into 
Conservatories,  is  desirous  of  parting  with  the  plants.  They 
consist  of  about  59  Fruiting  and  70  to  80  Succession  Plants,  all 
very  clean,  good  sorts,  and  in  fine  growing  condition.  Price, 
for  the  whole,  51.  This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. — 
Direct  to  Y.  Z.,  OfBce  of  this  Paper. 

NORLAND  NURSERY,  NOTTING  HILL.' 

WTOWNSEND,  having  a  very  large  Stock  of  the 
•    following  PLANTS,  is  enabled  to  offer  them  as  under  : 
Dielytra  spectabile,  a  first-rate  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  from 
the  north  of  China,  II.  per  doz.,  71. 10s.  per  100,  A  consider- 
able reduction  when  a  lar£^e  quantity  is  taken. 
Fuchsia  spectabile  at  the  same  price. 

N.B.  The  above  are  strong  bushy  plants. 
TropEeolum  Dickeryanum,  5s.  each,  21. 10s.  per  dozen. 

,,  Smithii,  Is.  Gd.  each,  15s.  per  dozen. 

Cantua  pyrifolia,  2s.  each,  20s.  per  dozen, 

Heliotropium  corymbosum  (best  of  all),  Is.  Sd.  each,  125,  p.  doz. 
Ceutradenia  floribunda,  Is,  Gd,  each. 

All  the  new  continental  and  other  Verbenas.  Antirrhinums, 
Petunias,  &c.,  are  now  in  bloom,  and  can  be  had  at  very  re- 
duced prices.    Catalogues  on  application. 

]^EW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 12  best  new  varie- 

•^^  ties  of  last  season,  fine  plants,  well  established  in  5-iuch 
pots,  for  flowering  this  autumn,  15s. 

60  very  fine  varieties,  including  the  above      ^£"2    0    0 

40  ditto  ditto  ditto  1  10    0 

25  ditto  17s.  tit?.        12  superb  varieties  ...      0    9    0 

All  well  established  in  4S-6ize  pots. 

Catalogues  sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. 
Goods  delivered  free  to  London. 

Bass  and  Bhown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


SPLENDID     NEW    FUCHSIA— "  NiOtlOLS'    PKINCE 
ARTHUR." 

GEORGE  NICHOLS  begs  to  inform  the  Public  and 
Trade  that  he  has  been  fortunate  in  raising  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  White  Fuchsias  ever  offered  to  the  public  ;  it 
has  been  declared  by  well-qualified  judges  to  be  beyond  com- 
parison the  finest  ever  yet  raised  :  its  foliage,  habit  of  growth, 
and  freeness  of  bloom  makes  it  a  very  desirable  variety  ;  the 
size  of  each  individual  flower  is  very  great,  being  upwards  of 
3;^  to  4  inches  from  one  sepal  to  the  tip  of  the  opposite  one. — 
Pure  white  tube,  with  waxy  appearance  and  sepals  well  pro- 
portioned, very  stout,  reflesing  upwards  very  much— Corolla 
of  full  size  and  fine  form,  deep  rosy  crimson,  and  having  all 
these  qualities  over  every  other  variety  as  to  merit  the  honour- 
able name  which  has  been  assigned  to  it. — Plants  in  the 
autumn,  post  free,  or  in  pots,  at  10s.  Gd.  each. 

VERBENA  VISCA.TA.— The  following  high  opinion  is  given 
in  the  "Florist  and  Garden  Miscellany,"  Sept.  1849.— G.  N.  L. 
"A  very  fine  variety;  large-sized  truss,  and  the  individual 
Flowers  large  ;  deep  rich  crimson  maroon  ;  improvement  on 
Lord  Thurlow — it  must  rank  among  the  best  and  most  distinct 
varieties  in  cultivation." — This  splendid  Verbena  may  be  had 
with  the  Fuchsia,  or  separate,  at  7s.  Gd.  each,  post  free. 

Hunslet.  near  Leeds,  August  3. . 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  H.  BROWN  can  send  these  selec_' 
Plants  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Conti" 
nent, 

12  Fine  Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort     

12  Bourbon  Roses,  ditto  for  planting  in  beds        

12  Banksian  and  MuUitlora  Climbing  Roses,  in  sorts     ... 

12  Newest  Chrysanthemums,  distinct  varieties      

25  Ditto  ditto  ditto  

12  New  Dwarf  Lilliputian  Chrysanthemums,  ditto 

12  Fine  Perennial  Phloxes,  Belgian  varieties        

13  Gloi:inias,  very  superior  sorts,  named  

12  Achimenes,  ditto,  blooming  plants         

12  Choice  Be'zonias,  one  of  a  sort      

12  Azalea  Indicas,  splendid  varieties  

Camellias,  of  choice  sorts,  per  dozen      

21  Ericas,  choice  varieties,  one  of  a  sort  

50  Select  Greenhouse  Plants,  one  of  a  sort,  byname     ... 
100  Miscellaneous  Stove  and   Greeenhouse   Plants,   price 
and  list  to  select  from  free  by  post. 

Orchidaceous  Plants,  12  fine  species  30 

Passifloras  and  Clematis,  hardy  and   tender  species, 

each  1 

Geraniums,  very  best  sorts,  at  reduced  prices. 

Fancy  Geraniums,  one  of  a  sorr:,  per  dozen       9 

Fuchsias,  best  new  sorts,  blooming  plants,  per  dozen...  10 
50  Fuchsias,  ditto  small  plants,  senc  by  post  ...  12 

12  Ferifi,  Greenhouse  and  haivly  varieties,  sent  by  post    8 
"...  "-■.!»         '  t^    . 
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New  Antirrhinums,  Petuni^,  and  Verbenas,  per  dozen  4 
Black  Prince  and  Goliah  Strawberry  plants,  per  100...  15 
Choice  Geranium,  Calcejiaria,  and  Cineraria  seed,  per 

packet  1 

All  New  Plants  supplied  as  figured  in  the  various  periodicals. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  Aug.  3. 


SUPERB  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 

WILLIAM  CHATER  begs  respectfully  to  inform 
the  public  that  his  unequalled  collection  ot  this  magnifi- 
cent flower  is  now  in  bloom,  coasistin;^  of  many  thousand  spikes 
of  flowers.  Free  to  the  inspection  of  all  visitors,  whether  pur- 
chasers or  not,  on  any  day  excepting  Sundays. 

Saffron  Walden,  Aug.  3. 

STEELE'S  PREPARATION,  for  preventing  Weeds, 
Moss,  &c.,  from  growing  on  Parades,  Garden-walks,  and 
Roads.     Sold  in  5- e  alien  bottles,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  gallon. 

Also,  PEAT,  BOG-EARTH,  and  LOAM,  in  bags  not  leas 
than  5  cwt.,  at  dd.  per  cwt. 

Orders,  enclosing  Post-office  orders  made  payable  to  Jona- 
than Steele.  Post-oflBce,  Dockbead,  immediately  forwarded 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Factory,  Plough-road,  Rotherhitbe. 

'*  THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DAY." 

J  AND  C.  LEE  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now 
•  sending  out  their  beautiful  new  Variegated  SCARLET 
GERANIUM  "THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DAY.'*  It  is  of 
extremely  free  habit,  and  constant  variegation.  Price  10s.  Gd. ; 
discount  to  the  Trade  when  three  are  taken.  May  be  had  of 
the  principal  Nursery  and  Seedsmen. 
Nursery,  Hammersmith,  August  1. 


GBASSILL,  Pheasantry,  Kernel  Hempstead,  Herts, 
•  within  one  mile  of  the  Bosmoor  station,  on  the  London 
and  North-W^estern  Railway.  Orders  now  taken  for  Poults, 
having  a  large  quantity  bred  under  bis  own  special  care. 

YLESBURY   DUCKS  (White),— The  Advertiser 

has  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  the  above,  in  fine  healthy 
Birds,  of  this  season  ;  the  breed  is  warranted  pure  and  of  the 
largest  known,  weighing,  when  fattened,  8  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  each. 
Price,  including  package,  8s.  Gd.  per  couple.— Orders,  accom- 
panied by  post-office  orders  or  reference,  addressed  to  Isaac 
Beonninq,  North  End,  Great  Yarmouth,  wiU  receive  prompt 
attention.  __^__— ^^_^-_ 


MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  is  handsomer 
and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  Marbles,  is  less  thaa 
half  the  cost  of  the  commonest,  and  is  Patronised  by  her 
Majesty  and  Peince  Albekt.  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Architects 
of  Eminence,  Engineers,  Builders,  RaUway  Contractors,  and 
the  PubUc  generally.  It  is  suitable  for  Chimney- pieces,  Fier- 
table  tops,  Vases,  Ink-trays,  and  ornaments  of  various  de- 
scriptions. Billiard-tables,  Baths,  Wash-stand,  and  Dressing- 
table  Trays,  Door  Furniture,  Candelabra,  Columns,  Monu- 
ments, Head  Stones,  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  Plinths,  Fonts, 
Grand  Staircases,  Balusters,  <fcc.,  and  is  made  to  represent 
not  only  the  marbles  in  ordinary  use  but  all  the  more  costly 
descriptions,  as  Porphyry,  Rose  Granite,  Broccatella,  Brescia, 
Lapis  Lazuli  Malachite,  and  Florentine  Mosaics,  and  has 
obtained  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Bored  Chimney- 
pieces  from  25s.  upwards.  Price  lists  sent  on  application  to 
Mr,  Magnus,  Piulico  Slate  Wobks,  39  and 40,  Upper  Belgrave- 
place,  London.  ,      -    „  ,        .  x.  ^  i 

V  Roo^°S  ^^^  ^^**°  ®^*'®  work,  of  all  deflcnptiona,  at  law 
prices. 
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GREEN  AND  HOTHOUSES  made  by  Machmery, 
warranted  best  materials,  glazed  16.oz.  sheet  glass  of  a 
largo  size,  with  glass  at  both  ends  and  one  door  painted  three 
coats  of  best  oU-coloar,  and  delivered  to  any  Railway  or  Wiiarf 
in  London. 


ft.       ft.  ^    « 

12  by  S 15  10 

15-10 22  10 

18  —  12 28  10 

21  —  12 32  10 

24  —  13 44    0 

27  —  14 51    4 

30  —  16 61  17 

35  —  16 73    4 

40  —  17 SS    7 

45  —  17 93  15 

50 18 108  10 

55  —  18 115  16 

60  —  18 124  13 


Unglazed. 


25  12 
29  17 
36  2 
42  It 
49  15 
54  13 
63  6 
67  11 
72  14 


Span-roofed,  glass 
all  round. 


Glazed. 


£  s 
18  6 
25  10 
32  14 
37  8 
49  12 

68  5 

69  14 
82  7 
95  17 

105  10 
121  13 
130  i 
140    8 


Unglazed. 


£  s 
11  15 
16  9 
20  12 
23  2 
29  2 
33  15 
40  9 
47  15 
55  12 
Gl  12 
70  19 
75  19 
82    8 


These  Greenhonses  are  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
country  carpenter  can  fix  them  with  ease.  A  plan  is  Bent  free 
for  the  brickwork,  &c. 

Estimates  for  erecting  and  heating  the  above,  on  application. 
Lists  of  prices  for  Sash-doors,  &c.,  post-free  on  application. 

J.  Lewis,  Horticultural  Works,  Stamford-hill,  Middlesex. 


HORTICULTULAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Mantifacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser. 
vatories.  Pits,  &c.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  ail  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c..  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
&om  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings  ; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Tines,  Seeds,  &c.,  forwarded  on 
application.— J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Loudon. 


CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  BOXES 
AND  LIGHTS. 
One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2.1ight  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  11,  4s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  inmostofthecountiesof  England.  JAS.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 

GLASSES  FOR  WALL-FRUIT. 

HALLIMAN'S  FRUIT  PROTECTOR,  Registered 
March  22,  1850. 
PEACH  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES.  — 
These  Glasses,  placed  over  Fruit  on  the 
the  common  wall,  assist  Nature  in  our 
cold  climate.  The  Fruit  grows  to  a 
larger  size,  and  its  richness  is  increased, 
JAMES  PHILLIPS  &  CO.  beg  to  say 
-  they  have  purchased  the  above  Registry 
of  Mr.  Halliuan,  and  caution  all  per- 
sons from  making  or  selling  the  same  without  their  consent. 
FERNS. 
J.  Phillips  and  Co.  have  succeeded  in  making  a  very  neat 
atyle  of  Shade,  with  glass  bottom  (or  stand),  expressly  for  the 
growth  of  Ferns,  which  will  be  found  much  more  ornamental 
than  any  previously  made  for  the  same  description  of  plant. 
Prices  and  every  information  to  be  had  of  James  Phillips 
and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London. 


MONTGOMERY'S  RAFTERS  and  SASH  BARS 
FOR  GREENHOUSES,  SKY.LIGHTS,  &c. 
Prices  of  Sash  Bars,  Rafters,  Ac,  including  Waste,  per  100  ft. 
7  in.  by  24  ' 

6     „     24 

H  ,,    1 

2     „     1 
2i    ..     1* 
3i   ,.     2 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  AND  CO.,  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  they  are  appointed  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  above  by 
Mr,  MoNTGOMEET,  aud  trust  to  be  favoured  with  their  orders. 
Lists  and  every  information  may  be  bad  at  the  Horticulturai 
Glass  Warehouse,  116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 
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CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Piatt,  made  by  Messrs,  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  &om  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  i^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  6d,  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 
GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  <tc. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
liead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published, 
h  °/l  r  '""'  °^  ^'"'™  Bailiflf  should  be  nithout  one.  May  be 
.^2  rl^ll  °.°  .^""^^"S  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Cogak 
ana  l/O.,  1»,  Leicester-square,  London, 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  &c. 


tRKiZmtiUKl     CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


flWlfOli  aOWfR  DlSSIi 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounceR,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2;jd.  per  foot,  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
id,  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  5s.  each  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
each.  Wasp  Traps.— Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
[AMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 
'        hand  their  New  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash. 


CUT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz.  from  2d.  to  3^d.  per  foot. 
21        i»        3^  M  5        „ 
26        „        3|  „  74      „ 
32        „        4'    „  91       „ 


SHEET  SQUARES. 
In  boxes  of  100  feet.    s.  d. 
Under 6  by  4, ..12    6 

6  by  4  and  under  7  by  5... 16    6 

7  by  5  „  8  by  6. ..18    6 

8  by  6         „        10  by  8. .,20    6 


100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting 
up,  at  2Jd.  per  foot.  British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per 
foot,  according  to  size. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 
of  50  feet  each  : 
10s.  6d.  I  7  by  5  and  7i  by  5i    ...  12s.  Od. 


6  by  4  and  61  by  ii  ... 
8  by  6    „    84  by  64  .. 
MILK  PANS. 
12  in.  diameter 

14  „  

16  „  

18  „  

20  „  

22  „  

24  „  

26  

CREAM   POTS, 
from  2s.  each. 


13    6 


PRESERVE  JARS, 
3  inches  diameter 
i     „  „    ... 

5  „  „     ... 

6  „  „     ... 

7  „  „     ... 


2s.  OS. 

2    6 

8    0 

3    6 

4    0 

4    6 

5    0 

6    0 

3. 
Os.Sd 

0    5 

0    7 

0    9 

1    0 

1     3 

1     6 

9  by  7    ,,  10   by  8     ...  15    0 
PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 


2  in.  diameter 


Os.  2<i. 
0    8 
0    4 
0     6 
0     8 

0  10 

1  0 
1  2 
1  4 
1     6 


BEE  GLASSES,  same  sizes. 

CUCUMBER  TUBES. 
12  inches  long  ...    Is.  Od. 

14  , 1    2 

16  „  1    4 

18  „  1    6 

20  „  1    8 

22  , 1  19 

24  2    0 

Glass  Shades  ;  Tiles  and  Slates  of  any  size  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Lamp  Shades;  Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 
thickness.  Lactometers,  for  trying  the  quality  of  milk,  4  tubes, 
7s.  6d. ;  6  do.,  10s.  Glass  Stands  for  Pianoforte,  and  every 
article  in  the  trade. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  AND  Co.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


GLASS    FOR    CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES,  PIT  FRAMES,  <tc. 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  are  supplying  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass, 
of  British  Manufacture,  packed  in  boxes  containing  100 
square  feet  each,  at  the  following  REDUCED  PRICES  for  cash, 
A  reduction  made  on  1000  feet. 
Sizes.  Inches.  Inches.        Per  foot.   Per  100  feet. 

Under    6    by     4    at     lid.   is  £0  12    6 
From   6    „    4       „         7    „     5     „      2d.      „    0  16    8 

7  „     5        „  8     „     6      „      21d.    „     0  18    9 

8  „     6        „        10    „      8      „      2Jd.     „    1     0  10 
10    „    8        „        12     „      9      „      2^.    „     1    2  11 

Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 
16  oz.  from  3d.  to  34d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 
21  oz.     „    34d.       6d,  „  „ 

26  oz.     „    3|d.     7Jd.  „  „  „ 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  and 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  at 
reduced  prices,  fay  the  100  square  feet. 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  size  or  pattern, 
either  in  Sheet  or  Rough  Plate  Glass. 

Propagating  Glasses,  Bee-hive  Glasses,  Cucumber  Tubes,  Glass 
Milk  Pans,  Glass  Water  Pipes,  and  various  other  articles  not 
hitherto  manufactured  in  glass. 

PATENT  PLATE  GLASS. -The  present  extremely  moderate 
price  of  this  superior  article  should  cause  it  to  supersede  all 
other  inferior  window  glass  in  a  gentleman's  residence.  No 
alteration  connected  with  the  sash  is  required. 

GLASS  SHADES,  as  ornamental  to,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  every  description  of  goods  susceptible  of  injury  by  ex- 
posure. Prices,  since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty,  re- 
duced one-half.  List  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  James  Hetlei  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square, 
London. 


GLASS  WATER  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Manotac- 
TDKEES,  Bristol  and  Nailsea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  Ac,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  4-inch  to  4-inch  bores  • 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  j oints, 'which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 


OTATUES,  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  GARDEN 
y-J  ORNAMENTS,  Coats  of  Arms,  and  Architectural  Embel- 
lishments in  Imperishable  Stone,  by  VAUGHAN  and  CO.,  60 
Stones-end  Borough,  London.  T.  J.  Ceoogon,  late  of  Coade's' 
Superintendent.  ' 

(TJ-  E  RMAN  SPRING  MATTRESSEs'j 
v.*         permanently  elastic,  very  durable  and  cheap. 

3feetvride £2    8    0  I  4  feet  6  inches  wide...  £3    3 

3  feet  6  inches  2  13    0    5  feet    3  lo 

Ifeet   .    2  18    0  I  5  feet  0  inches  .'    3  18 

The  best,  top  stuffing  aU  horsehair  : 

3  feet  wide £3  10    0  14  feet  6  inches  wide...  £5    0 

3  feet  6  inches  4    0    0    5  feet    5  10 

I'cet    4  10    0  1  SfeetOinches' 6    0 

Oneof  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 
most  excellent  and  soft  bed.  HEAL  and  SON'S  List  of  Bed- 
ding, with  full  particulars  of  Weight,  Sizes,  and  Prices  ot 
every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

Heal  and  6on,  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road,  London. 


p  ARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTI  -  CORROSION 
V^  Paint,  especially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  most  public  bodies,  aud  by  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Clergy,  for  out-door  work  at  their  country  seats. 
The  Anti-Corrosion  is  particularly  recommended  as  the  most 
durable  out-door  Paint  ever  invented,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  description  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
ifcc,  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwards 
of  60  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  500  and  600)  testi- 
monials in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  the  rank  and  station  in 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public  notice. 

Lists  of  Colours  and  Prices,  together  vrith  a  Copy  of  the  Testi. 
monials,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Walter  Cakson,  No.  9, 
Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange, 

No  Agents. —  All  orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
sent  direct. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.— 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Galvan-       Japanned 
ised.  Iron. 

2-mch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide    ...      7d.  per  yd.    5d.per  yd. 
2.iiich      ,,      strong  ,,  ...      9        „  64      „ 

2.inch      „      extra  strong  „  ...    12        „  9        „ 

l|-inch      „      light  „  ...      8       „  6       „ 

l|-inch      „      strong  ,»  ...    10        „  8       „ 

l|-inch      „      estrastrODg,,  ...    14        „         11       „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesb,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d* 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  popt-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
boroua:h,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


IRO.N   AND    WIRE    FENCING, 

AND  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

THOMAS    PERRY    AND    SONS, 
252,  OXFORD-STREET  (near  HYDE  PARK), 
And  Highfields  Foundry  and    Wrought-iron  Works,  Bilston, 

StafTordshire,  Manufacturers  of  all  depcriptions  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING, 
Park  Entrance,  Carriage  and  Field  Gates,  Wickets,  *fcc. ; 
Deer,  Sheep,  and  other  Hurdles  ; 
Hare  and  Rabbit-proof  Wire  Fencing; 
Iron  Bedstead  Makers  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance; 
And  Government  Contractors. 
The  works  of  Messrs.  Peeet  being  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  first  iron  district,  they  are  enabled  to  execute  all  orders 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Drawings  made  and  estimates  prepared,  if  required.    The  show- 
rooms contain  an  immense  variety  of  every  description  of  Iron 
and  Wire- work,  and  are  the  largest  in  London.    An  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  with  dimet>si-.ns  and  prices,  sent  on 
application,  post-free- 


rfVANS  AND  BROWN'S  THO- 
i--i  ROUGH  ENGLISH  PASSENGER 
AGEN  CY  and  Office  of  the  Potters'  Emi- 
gration Society,  119,  Waterioo.road,  nearly 
opposite  the  Clarence  Dock-gate,  Liverpool. 
The  ships  of  the  subscribers  depart  every 
week,  and  passage  might  be  arranged  to  any 
part  of  the  American  Continent.    Provisions 

in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

%'  The  eth  of  every  month  is  set  apart  for  English  passengers. 

One  pound  perhead  deposit-money  should  be  forwarded  to 

secure  berths.    Prospectuses  of  the  Potters's  Emigration  So- 

ciety  might  be  obtained  on  application. 

119,  Waterloo-road,  Liverpool. 

TO  EMIGRANTS  BOUND  FOR  NEW  ORLEANS 
Messrs.  Evans  aud  Bbown  beg  to  state  that  they  will  have  a 
fine  first-class  ship  on  the  berth  for  NEW  ORLEANS  for  the 
1st  of  September.  For  a  select  and  cheap  passage  parties 
should  send  in  their  names  and  ages,  without  deposit  money  as 
early  as  possible.  —  Address,  119,  Waterioo-road,  Liverpool 
Also: — 

TO  EMIGRANTS  BOUND  FOR  QUEBEC 
Messrs.  Evans  and  BaowN  also  beg  to  state,  that  they  will 
have  a  fast-sailing,  first-class  ship  on  the  berth  for  QUEBEC, 
on  the  14th  of  August.  Parties  desiring  a  cheap  and  select 
passage,  should  forward  their  names  and  ages,  without  depo- 
sits,  as  early  as  possible.    Address  as  above. 


P  MIGRATION  TO  AUSTRALIA.— New   Line  of 
-*--^  Packets  from  Liverpool : 

PETREL,  1200  tons,  to  sail  on  the  loth  of  October 
CONDOR,  1500     „  „  loth  of  December. 

A  1,  new  Ships,  coppered  and  copper-fastened.— For  Freight 
or  Passage  apply  to  the  owners,        Gibbs,  Bkigbt,  and  Co., 

1,  North  Juhn-street,  LiverpooL 


ASHBY'S    INDIA    EXPORT    PALE    ALE.  — 

Ai-  London  Stores,  under  the  South- Western  Railway  Ter. 
minus,  Waterloo-road.  India  Pale  Ale.  21s.,  18  gallons; 
10s.  6d.,  0  gallons  ;  FamUy  Ale,  16s.,  IS  gallons.— Chas.  AsHBr 
and  Co.  invite  the  particular  attention  of  private  Families  and 
Clubs  to  their  PALE  ALE,  as  brewed  by  them  for  the  COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS  for  the  past  20  years.  Supplied  in  small 
casks  direct  from  the  Brewery,  Staines,  and  the  London  Stores, 
or  from  their  agents— Messrs.  W.  Hancock,  80,  Connaugbt- 
terrace,  Hjde-park ;  Chidell  and  Stewart,  40,  Lime-street, 
City ;  W.  H.  Chaplin,  11,  Sebbou'e-buildings,  Upper-street, 
Islington ;  J.  Shenton,  Greenwich  ;  W.  Ferguson,  Reading ; 
Thos.  Berry,  Brighton  and  Lewes  ;  A.  J.  Richardson  and  Co., 
Portsea  and  Southsea ;  J.  Skidmore,  Rickmansworth ;  Cook- 
sey,  Brothers,  Southampton. 


TOOTHACHE  PER.MANENTLY  CURED  by  using 
BRANDE'S  ENAMEL  for  fiUiog  decaying  Teeth,  and 
rendering  them  sound  and  painless.  Price  Is.  Enough  for 
several  Teeth.  The  only  substance  approved  by  the  medical 
faculty,  as  being  unattended  with  pain  or  danger,  and  the  good 
effects  of  which  are  permanent. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  the  United  Kinsdom.  Twenty  really 
authorised  Testimonials  accompany  each  box,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  use.  Sent  free,  by  return  for  post,  bv  J.  WILLIS,  24, 
EAST  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  WHITEFBI ARS,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  in  return  for  13  penny  stamps. 

CAUTIO-V.— The  great  success  of  this  preparation  has 
induced  numerous  unskilful  persons  to  produce  spurious 
imitations,  and  to  Copy  BKANDE'S  ENAMEL  Advertisements. 
It  is  needful,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  impositions,  by 
seeing  that  the  name  of  John  Willis  accompanies  each  packet. 
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MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  foiir 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Tunebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cephalotaxis  Fortunii.  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa,  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  macrocephalum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  statins:  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — Bagshot  Nurseries,  Aug.  3. 


J. 


NEW  LATE  STKAWBERKY, 
WILMOT'S  "PRINCE  ARTHUR." 
WILMOT,  in  offering  this  new  variety  of 
STRAWBERRY  to  the  Public,  is  confident  that  it  com- 
bines qualities  which  no  otiier  kind  at  present  in  cultivation 
does  possess,  being  of  delicious  flavour,  and  coming  in  after  the 
principal  Strawberry  season  is  over.  It  possesses  the  property 
of  firmness  of  texture,  so  that  it  may  be  transmitted  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  without  sustaining  injury,  as  it  may  be 
Sept  for  several  days  after  being  gathered,  when  fully  ripe, 
without  any  indication  of  decay  or  loss  of  flavour. 

*'  Prince  Arthur "  is  one  of  the  largest  sized  Strawberries, 
and  a  most  abundant  bearer  ;  the  foliage  is  small,  and  never 
exceeds  6  inches  in  height ;  the  fruit  is  consequently  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Its  dwarf  habit  requires  it  to  be  planted  not 
more  ;than  a  foot  apart.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  formed,  of  a 
rich  scarlet,  and  colouring  equally  all  over  the  berry.  If 
planted  at  the  distance  recommended  it  will  produce  double 
the  weight  per  acre  of  any  other  variety. 

Strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  September  next,  at  51 
per  100,  on  prepaid  application  only,  to  John  Wilmot,  Isle- 
worth,  Middlesex ;  Robert  Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery 
■William  T.  Atwood,  Mortlake,  Surrey;  George  Charlw  od 
Seedsman,  Covent-garden ;  and  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'MuUen, 
S.  teadenhall-street,  London.— Isleworth.  Middlesex,  Aug  3 


to  point  out  how  this  burr-work  may  be  advanta- 
geously applied  to  the  cultivation  of  Stkawberries. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1849,  a  parallelogram 
about  6  feet  wide  was  enclosed  by  a  line  of  burrs 
resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  about  a 
foot  deep.  Along  the  middle  of  the  parallelogram 
was  placed  a  double  line  of  rude  open  wall,  com- 
posed of  broken  bricks  and  old  stones,  to  the  height 
of  the  outer  burrs.  The  whole  was  filled  with  rich 
earth,  chiefly  cow-dung,  up  to  within  3  or  4  inches 
of  the  top.  A  double  line  of  burrs  was  then  made 
to  cap  the  double  line  of  wall  in  the  middle,  a  space 
of  about  6  inches  being  left  between  the  two  lines 
of  burrs.  This  space  was  filled  vnth  rich  earth, 
consisting  of  decayed  leaves,  burnt  clay,  wood 
ashes,  rotten  Grass,  and  dung  ;  and  the  same  material 
was  employed  to  top-dress  the  first  formed  part  of 
the  structure,  intervening  between  the  outer  line  of 
burrs  and  the  middle  lines.  The  rough  open  wall 
above  spoken  of  was  provided  in  order  to  carry 
those  lines  without  their  settling.  When  prepared 
the  bed  had  this  appearance. 


the  whole  mass.  We  think  too  that  the  entire 
absence  of  any  weight  which  can  press  down  the 
earth  in  which  the  Strawberry  roots  branch,  is  an 
important  element  in  success.  The  burrs  rest  on 
the  solid  ground,  or  upon  rough  walls,  and  the  soil 
among  them  lies  as  lightly  as  if  it  were  in  a  wheel- 
barrow. In  fact,  nothing  can  compress  it,  except 
its  own  natural  weight. 

We  venture  to  believe  that  Strawberry  beds  of 
this  kind  will  soon  be  considered  an  indispensable 
part  of  all  gardens  in  which  the  best  cultivation  is 
combined  with  the  smallest  expense. 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  FERNS. 

WILLIAM  MASTERS,  Exotic  Nursery,  Canter 
bury,  has  to  offer  a  fine  Collection  of  well-grown  Plants 
Of  this  interesting  family,  at  425.  per  dozen,  where  the  selection 
•5s  left  to  himself.— Canterbury,  Aug,  3, 


SEEDLING  PELARGONIUM— "PRINCE  ARTHUR 

APONTEY  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  send  out, 
■  on  Monday,  the  14th  October,  at  1  guinea  each,  or  four 
Elants  for  3  guineas,  his  seedling  Pelargonium,  for  which  th 
ighest  prize,  the  Silver  Medal,  was  awarded  at  the  Exhibitio 
of  the  Royal  Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society  on  tb 
16th  May  ;  also  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  at  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Exhibition,  on  the  24th  May,  and  a  certificate  of 
merit  at  Torquay  Exhibition  on  the  6th  June. 

The  Splendid  Pelargonium  is  thus  described  in  the  "Flori- 
cultural  Cabinet,"  July: — "Upper  petals  large,  dark  clouded 
^tlotch  shaded  olT  to  flesh  colour,  lower  ones  flesh  colour,  centre 
white  ;  petals  of  firm  substance." 

Mr.  Glenuy's  opinion  of  its  habits  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
white  throat,  which  he  affirms  is  "  purer  than  that  of  any  one 
of  the  present  varieties,"  has  been  given  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man, weekly  garden  newspaper. — Aug.  3. 


NEW    AND   FIRST-RATE    VERBENAS,    FUCHSIAS, 
PETUNIAS,    &c. 

GEORGE  SMITH  begs  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Public  to  his  unrivalled  Collection  of  the  above.  His 
YERBENAS  have  been  shown  and  prizes  awarded  them  at  the 
Koyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's-park  ;  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Chiswick  ;  the  Central  Society  of  Florists ;  the  Royal  South 
London  Floricultural  Society.  Strong  Plants  of  all  the  foreign 
and  English  new  varieties  are  now  ready,  viz. : — Smith's  Cal. 
liope,  Desdemona,  Masterpiece,  Monitor,Toung's  Laura,  Letitia, 
Barker's  Mass,  Rosa  Alba,  Gem,  Village  Maid,  Rosy  Morn,  St. 
Katherine,  Salter's  Infant  de  Versailles,  Souvenir  de  Marie, 
Electra,  Perry's  Wonderful,  Woodcock's  Magnificent,  Turner's 
Mrs.  Mills,  Ohauviere's  Adele,  Anais,  Cyparisse,  Gloire  de 
Paris.  Niobe,  Pauline,  Perrier,  Reine  Hortense,  Silene,  Miellez, 
Brind  d'Amour,  Figaro,  FoUette,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Massena, 
Nigricans,  Duf'*j's  Admiration,  Boule  de  Neige,  Anacreon, 
Bufifon,  Daubenton,  Satyr,  Romulus,  Boudinot's  Bajeans, 
Celestina,  Fanny,  Justine,  and  Madame  de  Gournay ;  12  for 
13s.,  or  24  for  21s. 

FUCHSIAS.— Smith's  Kossuth,  Orion,  Queen  of  May,  Tur. 
Iter's  Sir  J.  Falstaff,  Kendall's  Dr.  Gi-osse,  Novelty,  Glasscock's 
Mrs.  W.  Taylor,  Beauty  of  Stortford,  Gregory's  Cerinium, 
Actfeon,  Rumley's  Beauty  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire  Eclipse, 
Distinctus,  Storey's  Mirabilis  Unique,  Multiplex,  Duplex,  Ignea, 
Striata,  Miellez,  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux,  Elisa  Miellez,  General 
Changarnier,  General  Oudinot,  President PorcUer,  and  Dubas's 
Nonpareil ;  21s.  per  doz. 

PETUNIAS.— Young's  Picta,  Letitia,  Yonngii,  Smith's  North 
London  Miellez  Angele,  Triumph,  Beaute  Parfait,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  The  fine  new  Lantana  delicatissima  ;  Heliotropium 
oorymbosum.  Is.  Bd.  each  ;  Cuphea  atropurpurea  and 
Sonkelarii,  Is. 

Plants  can  be  sent  by  post  or  rail.  Extra  plants  for  long 
carriage.    Post-oflice  orders  made  payable  at  Islington. 

Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey-road,  Islington,  London. 


Two  terraces  were  in  fact  contrived,  of  which  the 
upper  was  single,  and  the  other  lower  and  double. 
The  runners  planted  on  these  terraces  gi-ew  vigour- 
ously,  and  soon  covered  the  ground.  In  the  present 
summer  they  came  into  bearing,  and  in  July_  were 
in  the  following  state,  loaded  with  magnificent 
fruit  of  the  highest  excellence  attainable  by  the 
sorts  (British  Queens  and  Keens'  Seedling).  A 
common  measurement  of  the  former  was  from  3|  to 
4  J-  inches  in  circumference. 


•GEEENHOUSB  AND  CONSERVATORY  BUILDING  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFAC- 
TORY, KENSALL.GREEN,  HARROW-ROAD,  LONDON. 
JOHN  TAYLOR  begs  most  respectfully  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners,  to  the  very 
superior  manner  in  which  he  erects  all  kinds  of  Greenhouses, 
Conservatories,  Forcing  Pits,  <tc.,  and  ail  other  buildings  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  combining  all  the  most  modern  im- 
provements with  elegance  and  utility.  His  manner  of  heating 
Horticultural  Buildings,  Churches,  Chapels,  Public  Buildings, 
Entrance  Halls,  isc,  has  received  the  greatest  approbation 
from  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  by  whom  he  has  been  exten. 
sively  engaged. 


SA  TURD  A  Y,  A  UG  UST  3,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TmtBDAT.       Aa^.       6— Hotticaltural    3  f.h. 

CouNTBT  Shows.— Tuesday.  Aug.  6:  Handsworth  and  Lnzells  Floral  and 
Horticolmral.— Wtdneflday  Aug.  /.andXliurBday,  Aug.  8:  Thirsk  Floral  and 
Horticultural-  

The  repeal  of  the  brick  duty  wiU  doubtless  lead 
to  the  extensive  employment  in  gardens  of  those 
half  vitrified  masses  of  clay  found  upon  opening 
kilns,  and  near  London  called  burrs.  Such  frag- 
ments occur  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  and  are  the 
beifeof  all  materials  for  constructing  what  is  com- 
monly called  rockwork,  but  which  had  better  be 
named  burr-work,  and  which,  if  properly  managed, 
produces  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  beautiful 
features  in  garden  scenery.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned this  on  former  occasions ;  to-day  we  desire 


In  addition  to  all  other  advantages,  the  bed  pos- 
sessed the  following ;  it  was  thoroughly  drained,  in 
consequence  of  the  whole  mass  of  materials  being 
above  the  ground-level,  and  the  joints  between  the 
burrs  being  open.  But  although  thoroughly  drained 
it  was  perfectly  damp  ;  because  the  burrs  would 
not  allow  evaporation  to  take  place  except  to  a 
moderate  extent.  It  was  warm  and  dry  on  the 
surface,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  absorbed  by  so 
large  a  mass  of  brickwork.  Its  dryness  guarded  it 
from  slugs,  abounding  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  for 
they  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  warm  dry 
burrs  up  which  they  would  have  had  to  crawl  in 
order  to  reach  the  fruit.  The  fruit  itself,  in  huge 
clusters,  was  kept  quite  clean,  for  it  rested  on  the 
burrs,  having  a  natural  tendency  to  fall  outwards. 

We  think  a  plan  like  this  far  preferable  to  Mr. 
RoEERTs's  tiles,  or  to  any  contrivance  for  growing 
Strawberries  on  the  level  ground.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  cheap,  instead  of  dear  ;  then  it  looks  well, 
instead  of  being  ugly ;  thirdly,  it  harbours  no 
vermin  ;  and  moreover  it  allows  rain-water  to  soak 
easily  into  the  whole  mass  of  rich  materials  of 
which  the  bed  consists.  Such  beds  make  a 
capital  enclosure  for  kitchen  gardens :  and  once 
made  cost  nothing  further.  If  the  soil  is  exhausted 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  pull  the  plants  out,  clear 
away  the  impaired  materials,  and  replace  them  by 
new  soil.  If  the  object  is  to  water  the  bed,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  pour  it  into  holes  in  the  upper 
terrace,  whence  it  will  rapidly  diffuse  itself  through 


When  one  looks  through  modem  Books  on 
Natural  History  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  it  would 
appear  that  the  great  object  of  some  authors  was 
to  mystify  their  readers.  There  is  not  a  common 
thought  or  thing  that  is  spoken  of  in  common 
English.  A  hole  is  a  foramen,  a  stalk  a  caudi- 
cula  or  a  funiculus,  a  shield  an  apothecium ;  and 
minute  anatomy  is  called  histiology.  If  we  go  on 
in  this  manner,  science  will  have  to  take  rank  with 
quackeiy,  entomologists  will  sink  to  the  level  of  . 
chiropodists,  and  botanists  may  yield  precedence  to 
thermotherialists  and  homceopathists. 

To  avoid  these  consequences,  natural  history  must 
address  itself  more  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
community.  English  naturalists  must  write  English, 
and  not  indulge  in  a  jargon  that  can  only  be  paral- 
leled on  the  stage  of  a  mountebaitk.  Little  things 
dressed  up  in  big  words  are  like  the  ass  in  the 
lion's  skin ;  as  soon  as  they  are  found  out,  they  be- 
come objects  of  contempt.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
man  sets  about  studying  certain  modem  works  which 
we  could  point  out ;  that  he  has  mastered  endless 
technicalities,  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and 
trouble  ;  and  that  having  done  so,  he  finds  the  latter 
needless,  denoting  nothing  but  what  his  mother 
tongue  would  have  denoted  quite  as  well ;  we  are 
afraid  that,  in  such  a  case,  disgust  would  get  the 
better  of  zeal,  and  that  he  would  be  apt  to  apply  to 
the  science  and  its  expounder  an  epithet  of  two  syl- 
lables, which  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  ingenuity 
of  our  readers  will  readily  suggest. 

But  we  shall  be  assured  that  our  case  is  stated  in 
terms  stronger  and  more  general  than  the  facts  wiU 
justify ;  and  that  the  technicalities  of  which  we 
complain  are  necessary,  if  natural  history  is  to  have 
any  precision.  Undoubtedly,  if  this  be  so,  we  shall 
have  received  a  conclusive  answer  ;  for  no  means 
by  which  precision  can  be  secured  will  admitof 
being  neglected,  and  the  inconvenience  of  adopting 
these  means  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  them.  But  is  this  so  ? 
Do  men,  by  assigning  special  and  strange  names  to 
every  trifling  modification  of  stmcture,  attain  the 
end  proposed  ?  Is  it  possible,  by  means  of  words, 
however  cunningly  devised,  to  give  precision  to 
things  which  have  little  precision  in  their  nature  ? 
To  our  mind  such  exactness  as  is  attainable  in 
natural  history  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be 
secured  by  plain  English  as  well  as  by  crabbed 
barbarisms.  We  believe  "  the  curvature  of  a  stem  "  to 
be  an  expression  as  worthy  of  adoption  as  the  grand 
word  Stelecliorrliipliysia. 

An  example  or  two  will  Ulustrate  our  meaning 
better  than  general  allusions.  In  a  work  just  hot 
from  the  press,  and  a  good  work  too,  we  read  that 
some  moUusks  are  "  zoophagoiis ;  and  these  further 
evidence  their  resiliancj/  from  the  phytivorous  fami- 
lies by  the  character  of  then:  egg-repositories.  It  is 
true  these  cannot  well  be  reduced  to  any  of  M.  L.'s 
classes,  but  they  are  concamerated  nidi  of  a  peculiar 
character."  We  are  not  sure  that  we  ourselves 
understand  the  learned  author's  meaning;  but 
nevertheless  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  words 
in  italics  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  that  the 
sentence  if  put  thus  would  have  been  more  intelli- 
gible, without  the  loss  of  such  precision  as  it  cait 
pretend  to.  "  Some  moUusks  feed  on  other, 
animals,  and  these  further  show  their  distinction; 
from  the  families  which  feed  on  plants,  by  the 
character  of  their  egg  repositories  (qu.  nests).  It  is 
true  these  cannot  well  be  reduced  to  any  of  M.  L.  s 
classes ;  but  they  are  chambered  nests  of  a  peculiar 
character."  We  see  no  merit  in  such  words  as 
zoophagous,  resHiancy,  phytivorous,  and  concame- 
rated nidi.  ,      , 

Our  next  illustration  exemplifies  the_  style  of  a 
popular  work  on  Botany,  professing  to  give  Bnghsh 
descriptions  of  plants.  ''  A  fflairous  shrub.  Branches 
terete.  Leaves  distichous,  on  short  petioles,  almost 
coriaceous,  obtuse  at  the  base,  rugose,  dentate,  with  a 
prominent  casta.  Flowers  secund.  Calyx  with; 
subulate  segments,  saccate  at  the  base.  CoroUa 
infundibuliform,  plicate,  calcarate,  irregular,  cihated 
with  the  segments  caudate.  Stamens  exsertea, 
heteromorphous,  the  anterior  barbate,  the  interme- 
diate arcuate  and  sericeous,  the  posterior  coinpla-- 
nate  clavate,  fimbriated,  with  setaceous  processes,", 
and 'so  on.     If  the  reader  still  doubts  whether 
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teclinicality  may  not  after  all  be  the  soul  of 
science,  as  some  will  have  it,  let  us  beg  him  to 
compare  the  foregoing  jargon  with  the  follow- 
ing translation  of  it  into  plain  English.  "  A 
smooth  shrub.  Branches  taper.  Leaves  in  two  rows 
on  short  stallis,  almost  leathery,  blunt  at  the  base, 
■wrinkled,  toothed,  with  a  prominent  midrib.  Flowers 
all  turned  to  one  side.  Calyx  with  awl-shaped 
segments,  bagged  at  the  base.  CoroUa  funnel- 
shaped,  plaited,  spun-ed,  irregular,  fringed,  with  the 
segments  extended  into  tails.  Stamens  projecting, 
of  different  forms ;  those  in  front  bearded,  in  the 
middle  curved  and  sUky,  at  the  back  flattened, 
club-shaped,  fringed  with  bristly  processes." 

Let  us  intreat  the  lovers  of  hard  words  to  explain 
in  what  consisted  the  necessity  of  introducing  into 
this  description  such  words  as  terete,  distichous, 
coriaceous,  i-ugose,  dentate,  costa,  saccate,  subulate, 
arcuate,  barbate,  complanate,  heteromoi-phous,  and 
so  forth.  These  words  are,  in  truth,  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  it  is  as  absurd  for  English  writers  to 
employ  them  in  translations  as  it  would  be  for 
English  people  to  talk  Latin  and  Greek  in  con- 
versation. 

With  such  examples  as  the  foregoing,  we  think  it 
not  unreasonable  to  assert  that  some  most  important 
branches  of  science  are  swamped  by  a  technical 
jargon,  uncalled  for  by  any  exigency,  and  alike 
repulsive  to  good  taste  and  common  sense.  That  a 
perseverance  in  its  use  is  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
natural  history,  we  hold  to  be  indisputable,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  in  future  those  English  writers 
who  undertake  the  task  of  public  instruction,  wiU 
endeavour  to  put  their  ideas  into  a  language  to  which 
reason  offers  no  objection,  and  by  which  the  little 
educated  may  profit,  as  well  as  the  highly  educated  ; 
for  thus  alone  will  it  be  possible  to  bring  natural 
science  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  having  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  number  of  visitors  should  have  been  so  small  at 
the  late  July  Exhibition  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  same  notion  having  been  entertained 
by  others  frequenting  these  London  meetings,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  show  what  foundation  there  is 
for  such  ideas.  The  truth  is  easily  ascertained 
by  the  examination  of  official  statements  ;  for  the 
Horticultural  Society  has  never  felt  it  expedient  to 
make  a  mystery  of  a  matter  in  which  the  public  is 
as  much  interested  as  anybody. 

The  following  shows  the  numbers  present  in  July 
ever  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  exhibitions, 
in  the  year  1833  : 

1833 1200  1842 3500 

1834 .3076  1843 7568 

1835 5612  1844  4062 

1836 6088  1845  5963 

1837 6463  1846 6083 

1838 6546  1847 6827 

1839 5781  1848  14,084 

1840 5072  1849 7338 

1841 7194  1850 7970 

So  that,  in  reality,  the  July  meeting  this  year  was 
the  largest  ever  known,  with  the  exception  of  1846, 
when  the  enormous  number  of  14,084  persons  at- 
tended, in  consequence  of  the  previous  June  meeting 
having  been  such  a  day  of  pouring  rain,  that  only 
870  persons,  instead  of  10,000,  passed  the  gates. 
That  great  exhibition  did  not  therefore,  at  the  most, 
represent  beyond  5000  visitors  for  July. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  short  statement  of  facts  may 
serve  to  show  how  dangerous,  in  figures,  it  is  to  trust 
to  fancies. 

VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Few  plants  of  recent  introduction  are  more  hand- 
some or  attractive  than  the  Japan  Lilies.  They  come 
into  bloom  at  a  time  when  the  great  majority  of  our 
New  Holland  plants  are  over,  and  when  an  actual 
paucity  of  flowering  plants  exists,  wherewith  to  decorate 
the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  and  what  really  can 
he  more  suitable  ?  They  produce  a  gorgeous  display 
either  in-doors  or  out ;  and  as  they  are  quite  hardy 
they  may  be  liberally  planted  in  the  open  border,  and 
thus  constitute  one  of  our  best  autumnal  flower-garden 
plants. 

Their  propagation  is  simple  and  certain.  The  bulbs 
may  be  separated,  and  each  scale  will  eventually  form 
a  new  bulb.  This  separation  should  be  effected  when 
the  flower  stems  are  withered  j  the  scales  should  be  stuck 
into  pans  of  silver  sand,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or 
pit.  After  remaining  one  season  in  this  position,  they 
should  be  planted  in  a  prepared  bed  of  peat  soil,  and 
a  little  silver  sand  intermixed  with  it ;  thus  treated  the 
bulbs  will  soon  grow  large  enough  to  flower. 

The  cultivation  of  them  in  pots  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  I  shall  detail  the  practice  I  have  pursued 
with  success  for  some  years.  Immediately  when  the 
bulbs  go  to  rest  in  the  autumn  is  the  proper  time  to 
repot  them.  By  no  means  destroy  the  old  roots,  but 
carefully  place  them  amongst  the  fresh  soil.  If  large 
examples  for  particular  display  are  required,  large  pots 
"^y  i"®  employed,  and  half  a  dozen  large  flowering 
bulbs  placed  in  each  pot.  The  soU  I  use  is  rough  peat. 
Ihe  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  crown  of  the 


bulb  just  covered  with  the  soil ;  when  potted  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  freezing,  although  frost  will  not  injure  the 
bulb.  Where  room  under  glass  is  an  object  in  winter, 
they  may  be  plunged  in  the  open  air  in  coal  ashes,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  potted  Hyacinths.  I  have  at  this 
time  a  large  number  coming  into  flower,  which  have 
never  been  under  glass  until  withm  these  few  days  ; 
they  have  sustained  no  injury  from  exposure,  and  they 
present  every  appearance  of  making  a  grand  display. 
There  is  scarcely  any  plant  which  is  so  much  benefited 
by  liquid  manure  as  the  Lily,  more  especially  before 
expanding  its  flowers.  If  used  in  a  clear  state,  and 
considerably  diluted,  this  water  alone  may  be  applied 
for  at  least  a  month  before  it  comes  into  flower. 

If  the  object  should  be  out-door  cultivation  entirely, 
I  should  recommend  them  to  be  planted  in  beds  ;  their 
effect  is  exceedingly  grand.  Excavate  the  soil  18  inches 
deep,  and  fill  in  the  bottom  a  foot  deep  with  very  coarse 
peat,  intermixed  with  one-fifth  of  decayed  manure  or 
leaf  mould.  The  remaining  6  inches  may  be  entirely 
peat  If  the  bulbs  are  large  enough  to  bloom,  plant 
them  12  inches  apart  every  way,  and  if  beds  of  each 
kind  are  brought  into  contact  with  one  another,  the 
effect  will  be  magnificent.  " 

The  following  are  the  kinds  I  cultivate:  LiUum 
lancifolium  album,  L.  punctatum,  and  L.  speciosum. 
The  old  Japonicum  is  also  well  worth  growing.  Pharo, 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
A  CUBSORT  view  of  the  Carnation  and  Pieotee  returns 
recently  published  by  you  having  created  in  my  mind  a 
strong  assurance  that  instead  of  the  "  diversity  of 
opinion  "  so  repeatedly  urged  as  existing  amongst  Car- 
nation and  Pieotee  growers  of  the  north  and  south  re- 
spectively, a  singular  unanimity  prevailed  ;  I  pursued 
the  subject,  and  hand  you  the  following  brief  digest  as 
the  result.  I  must  premise  that  the  returns  for  the 
Carnations  were  obtained  from  S  northern  and  14 
southern  cultivators  ;  those  for  the  Picotees,  from  the 
same  number  of  northerns,  and  15  southerns. 
Digest  of  Caenation  Returns. 


Takieties. 


Scarlet  Bizaeres. 

Admiral  Curzon 

Lord  Rancliffe 

splendid    

Crimson  Bizaeees. 

Count  Pauline 

Lord  Milton 

Rainbow    

Thomas  Hewlett    

Pink  Bizaeees. 

Prince  Albert 

Sarah  Pavne    

Purple  Flakes. 
Beauty  of  Woodhouse  ... 

Earl  Spencer 

Lord  Bjron 

Queen  of  Porples   

Sijuire  Meynell    

ScAELET  Flakes. 
Bishop  of  Gloucester    ... 

Firebrand 

King  of  Scarlets 

Queen  Victoria   

Rose  Flakes. 

Ariel  

Flora's  Garland 

Lorenzo 

Lovely  Ann 


Raiser. 


Easom  .. 
Holliday 
Martin  ... 


Holmes 

Ely 

Cart  Wright 
HoUiday    .. 


Fuxley 
Ward ... 


Mansley 

Barringer ,. 

Taylor   

Holliday    .. 
Brabbin 


Brown   

Hardwick., 

Ely 

Simpson    ., 


May 

Brooks 

May 

Ely 


Add  for  non-returns  in  pink  bizarres  by  Mr. 
Slater,  who  remarked,  "  I  do  not  know 
the  colour."    


Returned  by 


t:  s 


1 1 

1' 


79 


140 


o  o 


In  the  foregoing  digest  I  have  dealt  only  with  those 
varieties  which  have  obtained  a  number  of  nominations, 
equalling,  or  in  excess  of,  the  mean  average  of  their 
respective  classes,  as  it  will  be  apparent  any  obtaining 
a  lesser  number  of  votes  are  exceptional  cases,  and  not 
such  as  afford  base  for  argument. 

In  Carnations  it  will  be  observed  that  22  varieties 
are  included,  and  for  these  the  number  of  northern 
nominations  are  79,  whilst  the  southern  nominations 
are  140,  which  totals  being  divided  by  8  and  14  re- 
spectively, the  number  of  nominations  give  a  result  of 
9  875  for  the  north,  and  10  for  the  south.  In  Picotees, 
again,  the  20  varieiies  have  a  total  of  214  votes,  com- 
prising 70  northern  and  144  southern  nomination^ 
which  divided  by  8  and  15,  the  number  of  nominations, 
give  a  result  of  8.75  for  the  north,  and  9.6  for  the 
south.  Can  anything  more  indisputably  prove  the  ex- 
traordinary  unanimity  prevailing  ?  and  fiierefore  the 
falsity  of  the  assertion— the  "  taste  of  the  north  does 
not  assimilate  to  that  of  the  south."  Would  returns 
from  Rose  growers,  cultivators  of  Fuchsias,  Calceo- 
larias, Camellias,  or  Pelargoniums,  exhibit  a  more 
striking  unanimity  ?  Individually,  I  have  ever  believed 
that  the  "  same  faith "  existed  in  the  northern  and 
southern  districts,  and  I  am  now  more  than  ever  satis- 
fied that  before  the  tonchstone  of  these  returns,  and 
the  trial  exhibitions,  these  ^  asserted  differences  will 
vanish,  and 

"  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Leave  not  a  wrack  behind," 

One  other  point  and  then  farewell.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded  that  the  northerns  have  a  distaste  far 
a  "  fall  flower  " — the  northerns  prefer  "  colour  and 
purity  "  to  "  fulness  and  size."  I  was  exceedingly  struck 
with  these  oft  repeated  remarks  when  analysing  the 
Pieotee  list,  a  reference  to  which  vrill  at  once  show  your 
readers  that  "  Marris'  Prince  Albert,"  heavy  purple, 
one  of  the  largest  and  fullest  of  Picotees  grown,  is 
returned  by  six  of  the  northern  cultivators,  or  three- 
fourtha  of  the  whole  number,  whilst  only  five,  or  one- 
third  of  the  southerns,  record  their  votes  for  it.  Again, 
"Headley's  King  James,"  heavy  red,  a  flower  pre- 
eminently distinguished  for  colour,  but  small,  is  re- 
turned by  two,  only,  of  the  northerns,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  whole,  whilst  of  the  southern  nominations  it  com- 
mands 12,  or  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number.  Verily, 
after  this,  how  long  shall  these  "  differences  "  exist  ? 

P.  S.  In  the  original  return,  "  Wilson's  William  IV." 
(S.  F.),  is  described  as  a  southern  variety.  From  in- 
formation which  has  since  reached  me,  I  find  that  it 
was  raised  at  York  in  1839,  and  that  it  is,  consequently, 
of  northern  origin.  "  HoUiday's  Thomas  Hewlett " 
(C.  B.),  by  a  misprint,  is  described  as  northern  raised. 
It  shoiJd  be  south.  J.  Edwards,  Holloway. 
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North,  79,  divided byS  =  9.S75  ;  South,  140,  diridedby  14  =  10. 
9  Northern  varieties  obtaining  37  North,  56  South  ;  Total,  93 

votes.    Average,  10.33. 
13  Southern  varieties  obtaining  40  North,  84  South  ;  Total,  124 

votes.    Average,  9.54. 

Digest  of  Picotee  Returns. 


^■D 

Varieties, 

Raiser. 

Returned  byj 

3  « 

ii 

5o 

o  ** 

R 

Heavi  Red. 
IsabeUa 

Wildman  ... 

Headley 

Marris    

May 

2 

6 
2 

5 
8 

"g 

5 

"i 

4 
4 

4 
4 
6 

3 

8 

12 
6 
3 

8 
12 

3 
5 

5 
5 

3 

3 

12 

3 

5 

13 

7 

10 

11 
15 

S 

King  James 

14 

N 

Prince  of  Wales 

12 

S 

Sebastian  .. 

S 

s 

Light  Red. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland 

Gem    

Burroughes. 
Youell    

Mav..  .. 

13 
20 

3 

s 

Heavt  Porple. 
Constance 

s 

May 

N 

Prince  Albert 

Marris    

May... 

s 

Portia 

s 

Light  Purple. 
Amy   

Burroughes. 
Holliday    ... 
May 

3 

s 

DeUcata 

S 

Juliet 

16 

s 

Lorina   

Burroughes. 
Cox 

s 

Regina  

5 

s 
s 

Heavy  Kobe. 

Princess  Royal  

Queen  Victoria  ... 

Willmer 

17 
11 
16 

14 

23 

ij 

Venus.. 

Headley 

Garratt 

Barnard    ... 

s 

Light  Rose. 
Lady  Dacre 

s 

Mrs.  Barnard 



70 

144 

214 

North,  70,  divided  by  8  =  8,75  ;  South,  144,  divided  by  15  _  „  „ 
2  Northern  varieties  obtaining  12  North,  11  South ;  Total   23 

votes.    Average  11.50.  ' 

18  Southern  varieties  obtaining  58  North,  133  South  :  Total,  191 

votes.    Average  10.61, 


THE  BAROMETER. 

A  coERESPONDExi  writes  as  follows :  "  Be  good 
enough  to  inform  me  what  is  the  variation  of  the  ba- 
rometer in  consequence  of  elevation,  ctsteris  paribus  ; " 
and  as  the  instrument  is  one  which  is  of  almost  univer- 
sal use,  it  seems  desirable  to  answer  the  question  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  replying  to  other 
enquiries  that  are  likely  to  succeed  it.  In  order  to  do 
this  satisfactorily,  we  must  go  into  some  details  respect- 
mg  this  instrument,  the  principle  of  which,  sunple  as  it  is, 
seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  understood.  This  is  evident 
from  the  preference  generally  given  to  wheel  barometers, 
with  their  complicated  action,  instead  of  being  contented 
with  good  upright  ones,  the  action  of  which  is  direct, 
simple,  and  incomparably  more  faithful  than  that  of  the 
others  can  possibly  be.  Many  even  confound  tha 
principle  of  the  barometer  with  that  of  the  thermometer. 
It  is  true  the  indications  of  both  are  usually  taken  from 
the  greater  or  less  extension  of  a  fluid  in  a  glass  tube  ;. 
but  the  thermometer  acts  by  the  expansion  of  the  fluid 
by  heat ;  the  barometer  derives  its  action  from  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  Its  name  implies  this,  the  term 
barometer  being  derived  from  $apcis  iieTpov ;  baros, 
weight,  and  metron,  measure.  From  this  its  use  will 
be  recollected  ;  it  indicates  the  weight  of  the  air  by  the 
measure  of  a  column  of  mercury. 

Great  care  and  nicety  are  required  in  constructing  a 
first-rate  barometer  ;  but  the  principle  on  which  the  con- 
struction depends  is  simple,  and  may  be  thus  explained  : 
Take  a  glass  tube,  about  34  inches  in  length,  of  "uniform 
bore,  and  open  at  one  end  ;  fill  it  with  pure  mercury  ; 
then  closing  the  open  end  with  the  finger,  invert  the 
tube  in  a  basin  or  cistern  containing  mercury ;  with- 
draw the  finger  from  the  end  of  the  tube  thus  plunged  ; 
fix  the  tube  upright ;  attach  a  scale  to  it,  the  mensura- 
tion of  which  commences  at  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern ;  and  the  result  will  be  a 
barometer  in  immediate  action. 

The  tube,  of  34  inches  in  length,  will  not  remain 
filled  to  the  top  with  mercury  after  being  inverted.  The 
mercury  will  fall  to  some  point  between  28  and  31 
inches  ;  for,  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  has  never  cer- 
tainly been  known  to  stand  higher  than  31  inches,  nor 
lower  than  28  in  this  country,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
We  shall  suppose  that  the  length  of  the  column  is  30 
inches,  reckoning  from  the  surface  of  the  mercruy  in 
the  cistern.  The  space  above  this  and  the  top  of  the 
tube  is  then  void  of  mercury,  air,  or  any  other  pon- 
derable substance ;  in  short  it  is  a  vacuum,  called  the 
Torricellian  vacuum,  from  Torricelli,  who  invented  the 
barometer  in  the  beginning  of  the  I  "th  century.  It  is 
evident  that  as  much  mercury  as  was  contained  in  this 
space  must  have  been  discharged  into  the  cistern. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  readily  acknow- 
edged  that  the  barometer  it  by  no  means  a  com- 
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plicated  instrument.  It  consists  essentially  of  three 
parts.  1st.  A  cistern,  containing  mercury  ;  2d.  A 
tube,  open  at  one  end,  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted 
in  the  cistern  ;  3d.  A  scale  to  show  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  above  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern.  Its  mode  of  action  will  be  best 
considered  by  keeping  these  essentials  in  view,  dis- 
pensing with  all  the  usual  casings  and  ornaments. 

We  have  supposed  the  mercury  to  stand  in  the  tube 
void  of  air  at  the  height  of  30  inches  ;  but  the  height  of 
the  column  varies  almost  continually.  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  explain  the  cause  of  its  elevation,  and  the 
reason  of  its  varying,  as  it  is  familiarly  known  to  do, 
without  any  visible  cause. 

The  air  has  weight ;  even  when  dry  it  has  been  found 
that  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  a  little  more  than 
31  grains,  31.0117  grains,  the  temperature  being  62°. 
Now,  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  exposed  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  ;  but  there  is  no  air  pressing  on  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  for,  as  previously  stated,  the  sub- 
siding of  the  mercury  when  the  tube  was  inverted  left 
a  vacuum.  To  this  difference  of  circumstances,  namely, 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  mercury  in  the  cistern, 
and  the  absence  of  its  pressure  on  that  in  the  tube,  must 
therefore  be  ascribed  the  difference  of  levels  of  the  re- 
spective portions  of  the  same  substance.  If  a  hole  were 
billed  in  the  tube  above  the  mercury,  the  air  would 
rush  in,  fill  the  vacuum,  and  press  as  much  upon  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  as  the  external  air 
presses  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern. 
Both  portions,  that  in  the  tube  and  that  in  the  cistern, 
would  then  be  precisely  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  regards  atmospheric  pressure  ;  and  both  their  sur- 
faces would  stand  exactly  at  the  same  level,  unless  the 
tube  were  narrow,  in  which  case  the  mercury  in  its 
base  would  stand  a  little  lower,  in  consequence  of  what 
is  called  capillary  action. 

The  cistern  may  be  of  any  shape  ;  we  shall  suppose  it 
is  perfectly  cyliniiical,  with  an  outlet  at  the  side,  near 
the  bottom,  communicating  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube,  which  we  shall  also  suppose  to  be  bent  and  tightly 
fitted  into  the  outlet.  Then  let  a  piston  be  made  to  fit 
the  cistern,  and  let  it  be  loaded  so  as  to  press  with  a 
weight  on  the  square  inch  equal  to  30  cubic  inches  of 
mercury,  or  14  lbs.  12  oz.  124  grains,  for  this  is  the 
weight  of  30  cubic  inches  of  mercury  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  32".  This  weight  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
squeeze  down  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  and  force  it  up 
the  tube,  supposed  to  be  open  at  top,  to  the  height 
of  30  inches,  and  no  higher.  The  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere has  no  share  in  producing  this  effect,  which 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  piston  on  the 
contents  of  the  cistern  ;  for  although  the  latter  bears 
at  the  same  time  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  yet  this  is  completely  neutralised 
by  the  same  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
mercury  in  the  open  tube.  The  condition  may  be  thus 
stated)  A  being  equal  to  the  supposed  atmospheric 
pressure ;  B  equal  to  a  weight  of  14  lbs.  1 2  oz.  1 24  grains : 

EXPEEIMENT  1. 

Cistern.  Tuie. 
A  =  Atmospheric   pres-l  t,„,„„„5„„  fA  =  Atmospheric  pres- 
sure   ^Balancing  ^              ^^^_ 

B  =  Pressure  of  loaded"!  f  Column  of  30  inches  of 


a  weight  of  14  lbs.  12  oz.  124  grains  on  every  square  of  the  tube  and  cistern.     If  the  capacity  of  the  cistern 

inch,  its  pressure  will  then  be  14  lbs.  4  oz.  182  grains,  is  50  times  that  of  the  tube,  then  the  above  depression 

nearly  half  a  pound  less   on   every  square   inch  ;   or  of  1   inch  in  the  tube  will  raise  the  mercury  in  the 

637  lbs.  154  oz.  less  on  every  square  yard  ;  upwards  of  cistern  3'-  of  an  inch,  and  the  instrument  would  be  in 

882217  tons  on  a  square  mile  of  the  ocean  ;  estimating  such  case  marked.  Capacity,  jL.     In  applying  the  cor- 

the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  at  1.028,  and  under  rection,  it  is  is  evident  that  ^V  of  an  inch  must  be  sub- 


piston  =  14  lbs.  I  d„„„;„„J  mercury=Ulbs.  12oz. 
12  oz.  124  grs.  tof  ^^^''°'^'°S<  124  grs.  to  the  square 
the  square  inch...)  L    inch. 


this  diminished  pressure,  which  frequently  occurs,  such 
part  of  the  ocean  mil  rise  13}  inches  above  the  level  it 
would  maintain  with  a  universal  pressure  equal  to  30 
inches  of  mercury. 

The   fluid   usually    employed   for  barometers,   con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  is 
mercury,  because  it  is  the  heaviest  of  all  known  sub- 
stances retaining  fluidity  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
therefore  most  convenient,  on  account  of  its  requiring 
a  shorter  length  of  tube  to  contain  a  certain  weight ; 
and  it  is  also  preferable  in  other  respects — for  instance 
it  is  liable  to  very  little  waste  from  evaporation ;  and 
it  may  be  rendered  almost  free  from  air  and  moisture, 
a  condition  very  desirable,  for  otherwise  their  subse- 
quent extrication  would  render  the  vacuum  to  some 
extent  imperfect.     Other  fluids  may,  however,  be  em- 
ployed on  the  same  principle,  provided  the  tube  is  made 
long  enough  to  contain  as  much  of  them  as  will  balance 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.     Accordingly,  a  water 
barometer  was  constructed,  and  placed  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Royal  Society,  Somerset  House ;  and  Luke 
Howard  had  one  in  which  linseed  oil  was  the  substance 
employed,  because  not  so  readily  frozen  as  water.     At 
the  temperature  of  60"  water  is  13.568  times,  or  a  little 
more  than  131  times  lighter  than  mercury.     Therefore 
when  a  column  of  30  inches  of  mercury  is  sufficient 
to    balance    the  atmosphere,   a  column   of  water   not 
less  than   33  feet   llfij  inches    in    height    would    be 
required  to  do  the  same  thing.     If  a  space  of  3  inches 
comprise    the     extreme     range    of    the     fluctuations 
of  a  mercurial  barometer,  the    corresponding   range 
in   a   water    barometer   would    be    40j   inches.     The 
tube    of  the    water    barometer    at    Somerset    House 
was  made  of  glass  by  Messrs.  Pellatt  and  Co.,  at  the 
Falcon  glass-house.      It  was  40  feet  long,  1   inch  in 
diameter  at  the  lower  end,  and  tapered  to  -^  of  an  inch 
at  the  upper  end,  the  extremity  being  drawn  out  into  a 
fine  tube  ready  for  sealing  with  the  blowpipe  ;  and  a 
small  stop-cock  was  fitted  to  it.     The  cistern  of  this 
barometer  was  a  small  copper  steam-boiler,  18  inches 
long,  11  wide,  and  10  deep.     It  was  nearly  filled  with 
distilled  water.     Heat  being  applied,  and  steam  gene- 
rated to  the  extent  of  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
the  water  was  forced  up  the  tube,  yet  open  at  top,  to 
the  height  at  which  it  would  have  stood  in  the  Torri- 
cellian vacuum,  if  such  could  have  been  conveniently 
forme(Fby  filling  the  tube  with  water,  and  then  invert- 
ing it  in   the   cistern.     A  little  more  steam  pressure 
would  of  course  be  sufficient  to  force  the  water  to  the 
top  of  the  tube — the  height  of  40  feet.     The  tapering 
extremity  was  then   hermetically   closed.      The   tube 
was  lodged  in  a  wooden  case,  and  secured  upright  at 
each  convolution  of  a  winding  staircase.  The  water  in  the 
cistern  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  with  pure 
castor  oil,  to  prevent  evaporation  and  contact  with  the 
air.     Ultimately  this  covering  proved  insufficient,  and 
Professor  Daniell  recommended  a  stratum  of  oil  4  or  5 
inches   in   depth.      Probably,  a  thin  sheet  of  copper 
might  have  been  adapted  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
oil  with  advantage.     We  know,  by  experience,  that  the 
evaporation  from  the  cylinder  of  a  rain-gauge  is  inap- 
preciable during  weeks  of  dry  weather  when  a  copper 
float  flts  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  leave  only  room  to  move 
easily  up  and  down.      Instead  of  a  glass  tube,  Luke 
Howard  employed  a  lead  pipe,  bent  at  the  lower  end, 
on  the  principle  of  the  syphon  barometer,  so  that  when 
the  air  was  light,  and  the  column  in  the  vacuum  conse- 
quently lowered,  the  water  rose  in  the  open  lower  end, 
bent  upwards  ;  and  the  contrary  when  the  air  was  heavy. 
A  float,  with  index-rod  in  this  open  end,  indicated  the  rise 
andfall.  Changes  of  temperature,occasioningconsiderable 
variations  by  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  capacity 
of  the  pipe,  and  alterations  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fluid,  greatly  interfered  with  the  indications.     Supposing 


If  we  now  double  the  above  pressure  by  the  piston,  the 
tube  stiU  open  at  the  top,  the  balance  will  be  thus 
constituted  : 

EXPESIMENT  2. 
Cistern,  Tuhe. 
A  =  Atmospheric    pres-l  ■R,i„npin,.  !^  =  Atmospheric   pres- 
sure     J  jjiiauLuio  ^             juj.g_ 

B-i-B=Pressureofloadedj  fcolumn  of  60  inches  of 

fT2?B  Irs.""^    Balancing]     mercur,=29  lbs.  8  oz. 

the  square  inchj  L    "     °    * 

Instead  of  the  mercury  being  thus  forced  up  to  the 

height  of  60  inches  by  metallic  weights,  let  the  top  of 

the  tube  be  closed  and  a  vacuum  formed  in  its  interior  ; 

load  the  piston,  as  in  experiment  1,  and  we  shall  have  : 

EXPEEIMENT  3. 

Cistern.  Tube. 

.        .. .     .  T  C  No  atmospheric  pressure, 

A  =  Atmospheric    pres.  1  balancing  \     but  column  of  30  ins. 

^^""^ J  (.     of  mercury. 

B  =  Pressure  of  loaded T  ("Additional  30  inches  of 

piston  =  14    lbs.  I- Balancing  <      column  ;  total,  60  ins. 

12  oz.  124  grs.    ...J  (.     =  29  lbs.  8  oz.  343  grs. 

Let  A  represent  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and 
B  that  of  14  lbs.  12  oz.  124  grs.  imposed  on  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  by  means  of  a  loaded 
piston,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments.     Then, 

(1)  B:n:30  inches  of  mercury. 

(2)  B  +  B=30-f-30=60  inches  of  mercury. 

(3)  A  -j-  B=:60  ;  and  by  transposing  B,  this  equation 

gives 

(4)  A=60— B  ;  by  No.  1  B  is  equal  30,  therefore 

(5)  A:=30  inches  of  mercury,  and  also  equal  to 
B  ;  so  that  we  may  employ  either  A  or  B,  as  in  the 
preceding  experiments,  with  the  same  effect. 

This,  we  are  aware,  is  not  the  most  concise  mode  of 
obtaining  the  result ;  but  we  have  adopted  it  as  being 
plain  enough  for  any  one  to  understand.  It  shows  that 
whether  the  column  of  mercury  is  30  or  60  inches  in 
length,  it  must  have  an  exact  counterpoise.  If  there- 
fore the  length  of  the  column  be  found  to  have  varied, 
the  pressure  on  the  cistern  must  also  have  varied  ;  if 
nothing  pressed  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  cistern  but  air,  then  the  weight  of  the  air  must 
have  varied,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  or  diminished 

length  of  column.    If  the  latter  fall  from  30  to  29  inches, 

or  one-thirtieth,  then  its  counterpoise,  the  atmosphere, 

must  be  one-thirtietb  lighter.    Instead  of  pressing  with  I  zero  of  the  scale  in  proportion  to  the  relative  capacities 


tracted  from  the  observed  height  ;  for  if  the  scale  were 
moveable,  as  some  are,  and  its  commencement  adjusted 
to  the  now  raised  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern, 
the  mark,  29  inches,  would  be  ^^j  of  an  inch  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  column.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  difference  between  the  observed  height  and 
the  neutral  point  by  the  capacity,  and  subtract  the 
quotient  from  the  observed  height  when  the  latter  a 
below  the  neutral  point ;  but  it  must  be  added  to  the 
observed  height  when  this  is  above  the  neutral  pomt. 
If  the  cistern  be  made  large,  the  omission  of  this  correc- 
tion will  not  materially  afiect  the  general  mean  of 
observations,  more  especially  if  the  neutral  point  is 
fixed  at  or  near  the  mean  height  at  which  the  barometer 
stands  in  the  locality  where  the  instrument  is  intended 
to  be  placed,  say  30  inches  for  places  near  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  standard  barometers  the  correction  for 
capacity  should  not  exceed  jj^  ;  in  other  words,  the 
area  of  the  cistern  should  be  100  times  that  of  the  trans- 
verse internal  section  of  the  tube,  exclusive  of  the 
surface  occupied  by  the  said  section  and  the  glass  in- 
cluding it.  If  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tube  is  half 
an  inch,  the  cistern,  in  order  to  be  100  times  its  capacity, 
must  have  a  diameter  of  5  inches  ;  and  to  allow  for  the 
space  occupied  by  the  tube,  probably  about  0.025  inch 
more,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  The 
cistern  might  be  of  much  smaller  dimensions  without 
increasing  the  amount  of  correction,  provided  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  were  diminished  in  proportion. 
Their  capacities  would  still  be  as  1  to  100  if  the  cistern 
were  little  more  than  2  inches  in  diametei-,  and  the  tube 
Jg  of  an  inch  ;  but  then,  in  consequence  of  narrowing 
the  tube,  the  correction  for  capillary  action  would  be 
increased. 

Capillary  action  has  the  greatest  effect  in  narrow 
tubes  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  its  action  is 
quite  the  reverse  as  regards  mercury  and  water.  If  a 
tube  is  placed  in  a  basin  of  mercury,  the  surface  of  the 
portion  in  the  tube  is  found  to  be  lower  than  that  in  the 
basin  ;  but  if  a  similar  tube  is  placed  in  a  basin  of 
water,  the  reverse  occurs  ;  the  water  in  the  tube  rises 
above  the  level  of  that  outside  the  tube.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  capillary  action  on  mercury  in  barometer 
glass  tubes  is  to  depress  the  column  ;  the  correction 
has,  therefore,  to  be  added.  In  wide  tubes  the  amount 
of  depression  is  but  little.  In  a  tube  of  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  it  is  only  0.007  inch  ;  but  in  one  of  a  tenth 
of  an  inch,  it  is  0.142  inch.  It  is,  however,  considerably 
less  in  boiled  tubes. 

The  correction  for  temperature  is  the  most  im- 
portant, for  in  hot  weather  it  may  amount  to  the  tenth 
of  an  inch,  or  more.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Dulong  and  Petit,  mercury  dilates,  for  every  degree  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  ^Jg^  of  the  bulk  which  it 
occupied  at  32°.  All  barometers  should  therefore  be 
furnished  with  a  thermometer,  dipping  into  the  cistern, 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  temperatm-e  of  the 
mercury,  in  order  that  it  may  be  rendered  possible  to 
reduce  the  observation  to  some  standard  temperature  ; 
32°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
and  the  zero  of  the  centigrade  and  Reaumur's  scales,  is 
the  universally  adopted  temperature  to  which  the  mer- 
cury is  reduced.  If  a  barometer  stand  at  30  inches, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  is  60°,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  another  barometer  is  placed  outside  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  32^,  it  will  stand  0.085  inch 
below  the  other  in  which  the  same  weight  of  mercury 
was  expanded  in  bulk  by  the  excess  of  28*  of  heat. 
Suppose  two  barometers  were  equally  correct,  and  con- 
sequently working  uniformly  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  that  they  are  standing  at  30  inches  in  a 
situation  which  rendered  the  mercury  in  each  of  the 
temperature  of  32°.  Remove  one  to  a  place  where 
the  mercury  would  acquire  the  temperature  of  66?  ; 


the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  balanced  by  34  feet  of  presuming  the  atmospheric  pressure  has  not  varied  m 
water  at  40°  ;  if  that  identical  quantity  of  water  were  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  found  that  the  expansion  irom 
heated  to  60°,  it  would  stand  at  the  height  of  about  [  increase  of  temperature  will  be  about  one-tenth  of  an 
34  feet  2  inches  ;  thus  showing  a  difference  of  2  inches,  ;  inch  ;  and  the  column  in  this  barometer  will  stand  at 
even  although  no  difference  may  have  taken  place  in  I  30.100,  whilst  its  fellow  contmues  at  30.000.  To-day 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  It  must,  however,  be  1  the  atmosphere  exerts  a  certam  pressure  ;  to-morrow 
recollected  that  the  capacity  of  a  leaden  pipe  wUl  be  1  it  may  exert  precisely  the  same ;  but  if  to-morrow 
increased  by  the  expansion  resulting  from  an  increase  [  should  be  warmer  than  to-day,  the  barometer  will  rise 
of  temperature  of  20°,  or  from  40°  to  60°  ;    and  this   and  thus  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  air^has  be- 


circumstance  will  counteract  the  amount  of  expansion 
in  the  column  of  water  nearly  -^  of  an  inch. 

In  order  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
fairly  estimated,  several  corrections  are  also  necessary 
to  be  applied  to  the  indications  of  mercurial  barometers. 
These  corrections  should  be  made  for  capacity, 
capillary  action,  and  temperature.  The  correction 
for  capacity  depends  on  the  relative  capacities  of 
the  tube  and  cistern ;  the  greater  the  difference 
between  these,  the  less  the  amount  of  correction ; 
and  whatever  it  may  be  it  should  always  be  marked 
on  the  instrument.  It  is  now  marked  by  the 
best  makers,  and  so  is  likewise  the  neutral  point,  that 
is,  the  point  at  which  the  mercury  stood  when  the  scale 
was  fixed,  and  its  mensuration  commenced  from  the 
then  level  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern. 
On  the  event  of  a  fall  of  1  inch  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube,  that  in  the  cistern  ivill  have  been  augmented  by 
the  quantity  which  must  have  passed  from  the  tube  into 
the  cistern,  and  its  surface  will  ibe  raised  above  the 


come  heavier  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  correction  for  tem- 
perature shall  have  been  made  that  we  can  come  to  know 
that  the  pressure  continues  the  same.  When  the  tern- 
perature  of  the  mercury  is  above  32°,  the  correction 
requires  to  be  subtracted  ;  if  below  32°,  the  correction 
must  be  added. 

The  best  table  for  correction  for  temperature  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  one  calculated  by  Professor  Schuma- 
cher. It  is  published  in  a  "Report  to  the  Royal 
Society,  of  the  Committee  of  Physics,  including 
Meteorology,  on  the  objects  of  Scientific  Enquu'y  m 
those  Sciences."  Taylor,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street. 
8vo.  Is.  This  report  contains  liliewise  many  useful 
observations  and  instructions  for  making  meteorological 
observations,  &c.  By  the  tables  it  contams,  all  neces- 
sary corrections  can  be  made  for  capacity,  capillary 
action,  and  temperature.  The  two  former  might  be 
generally  dispensed  with  if  the  cistern  were  made  as 
much  as  5  inches  m  diameter,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
tube  -^ ;  for  although  this  arrangement  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  capillary  action,  yet  as  this  action 
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is  constant  for  the  same  tube,  it  could  be  ascertained  and 
allowed  for  by  the  maker  in  the  adjustment  of  the  scale. 
Frequent  reference  being  made  to  the  observations 
wliich  have  been  carried  on  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  since  1826,  it  may  be  proper,  whilst 
on  this  subject,  to  state  some  particulars  respecting  the 
Society's  barometer,  especially  as  the  observations  are 
all  corrected,  and  will  consequently  exhibit  a  lower 
average  than  others  uncorrected,  with  which  they  may 
Jje  compared.  The  internal  diameter  of  the  tube  is  0.45 
inch,  and  the  capacity  -jJ-.  The  correction  is  therefore 
readily  made  by  adding  or  subtracting  one  hundredth 
of  the  difference  which  the  mercury  has  risen  above,  or 
fallen  below  the  neutral  point.  The  next  correction  is 
0.009  inch,  which  is  constantly  added  to  the  observed 
height,  on  account  of  capillary  action.  The  cistern  is 
lined  with  iron.  The  tube  dips  1.1  inch  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury,  and  a  small  thermometer  is  inserted 
in  it  to  mark  its  temperature.  The  proper  correction 
is  always  applied  for  the  varj'ing  temperature  of  the 
mercury,  and  the  entry  in  the  register  is  the  actual 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  station,  as  it  would  be 
measured  by  a  column  of  mercury  of  the  temperature 
of  32"  Fahrenheit.  The  position  of  the  barometer  is 
nearly  14  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  high  water  in 
the  Thames  at  Chiswick.  The  observations  are  taken 
three  times  a  day,  namely  at  8  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  and  between 
9  and  10  p.m.,  and  each  observation  has  the  three  above- 
mentioned  corrections  applied.  The  barometer  thus 
situated,  the  average  height  of  the  mercurial  column, 
deduced  from  20,000  corrected  observations,  was 
29.930.11 


ON  MILDEW  ON  GRAPES. 

My  Grape-house  is  about  46  feet  long  by  18  wide, 
divided  with  a  glass  partition  and  door,  and  heated  by  a 
Polmaiss  stove,  the  smoke  from  the  fire  of  which  passes 
by  a  flue  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  house.  In  that 
portion  farthest  distant  from  the  stove  my  greenhouse 
plants  are  kept,  in  the  other  portion  plants  are  win- 
tered until  forcing  commences  in  February.  The  Vines 
are  now  in  their  third  year  of  fruiting,  and  the  crop 
succeeded  well  in  1849  in  that  portion  devoted  to 
forcing  ;  in  the  other  portion  the  Grapes  were  mildewed, 
and  partially  destroyed,  those  bunches  nearest  the  stem 
of  the  Vine  being  worse. 

This  year  the  Grapes  showed  symptoms  of  mildew 
first  in  the  greenhouse  department,  immediately  after 
the  Grapes  had  been  thinned  ;  in  a  short  period  they  be- 
came mildewed  also  in  that  portion  devoted  to  forcing, 
and  although  the  fruit  had  become  coloured,  it  is  now 
nearly  destroyed  from  the  effects  of  the  mildew. 
Everything  I  could  devise  as  a  remedy  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful. I  first  syringed  with  lime-water,  which  I 
fancied  had  succeeded  ;  but  no,  the  mildew  again  spread. 
We  then  syringed  with  pure  water,  and  introduced 
bruised  Laurel  leaves  on  the  flues,  watered  profusely, 
and  shut  down  every  sash  for  14  hours  ;  portions  were 
syringed  with  weak  tobacco  water,  other  portions 
with  salt  and  water — the  latter  destroyed  the  Grapes, 
but  did  no  injury  to  the  leaves.  The  crop  is  notwith- 
standing quite  spoiled ;  and  in  another  house,  at  a  short 
distance  therefrom,  the  disease  is  also  committing  its 
ravages.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  You  mention  that 
"sulphur  is  only  known  to  effect  a  cure  ;"  if  so,  how  is 
it  to  be  applied  2  Any  application  will  be  adopted  if  a 
shadow  of  chance  remains  of  obtaining  a  remedy. 
[Dust  the  sulphur  on  the  white  spots  the  moment  they 
are  observable.] 

As  the  knowledge  of  a  disease  is  half  its  cure,  I 
have  been  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  the  progress 
of  the  mildew.  The  attack  last  year  succeeded  a  week 
of  cold  and  wet,  after  previous  clear  and  sunshiny 
weather — this  season  was  remarkable  for  its  changes  of 
temperature.  The  disease  was  first  apparent  on  the 
10th  of  June,  the  weather  then  excessively  dry,  but  the 
nights  had  been  cold  ;  it,  in  spite  of  our  applications, 
went  on  increasing  until  the  Grapes  were  covered  with 
a  white  mealy  substance,  and  the  wood  and  leaves  also 
became  affected.  The  first  appearance  fakes  place 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf — first  a  small  spot, 
then  a  larger,  with  little  hairy  substances,  like  mould 
or  decaying  vegetable  matter  ;  but  that  upon  the 
Grapes  is  a  fine  floury  substance,  which,  upon  moving 
the  bunches,  immediately  detaches  itself.  About  a 
week  ago  I  commenced  a  series  of  microscopic  investi- 
gations. This  minute  substance,  when  subjected  to  a 
highly  magnifying  power,  appears  of  the  form  of  birds' 
eggs  ;  or,  perhaps,  resembles  the  small  oval  gelatine 
capsules  sold  by  chemists,  being,  like  them,  trans- 
parent. These  small  substances  adhere  together  by  a 
filament,  and  have  much  the  appearance  of  the  eggs  of 
snakes — some  being  strung  together  continuously,  others 
in  clusters.  I  left  a  portion  of  these  upon  a  glass  for 
further  examination,  as  I  could  not  tell  then  whether 
they  were  animal  or  vegetable.  Upon  a  subsequent 
examination  I  found  that  they  had  assumed  an  altered 
form,  the  small  capsule-looking  substances  bad  thrown 
out  filaments  similar  to  those  formed  in  Mushroom 
spawn  by  which  they  were  connected,  and  were  evi- 
dently diminishing,  at  the  same  time  throwing  out  fibres 
not  very  unlike  the  bulbs  of  Potatoes  or  Artichokes, 
adhering  similar  to  the  small  fibrous  roots  common  to 
those  plants.  This  convinces  me  that  mildew  is  a 
parasitic  plant,  produced  under  particular  atmospheric 
circumstances,  analogous  to  that  which  affects  Wheat, 
producing  seeds  m  abundance,  and  thus  contaminating 
every  branch  and  every  bunch  of  Grapes  in  or  near  the 
Vinery  where  it  commenced,  and  extending   to  the 


climbing  Roses  on  the  outside  with  equal  virulence  of 
character.* 

The  immediate  cause  of  mildew  upon  Peas,  Cabbages, 
&c.,  is  the  absence  of  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil, 
with  increased  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  by  day,  succeeded  by  heavy 
autumnal  dews,  and  a  low  temperatm-e  at  night.  If  a 
dry  and  bright  atmosphere  in  July  be  succeeded  by 
damp  close  weather  by  day,  with  cold  nights.  Wheat  is 
liable  to  be  affected  ;  this  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
ordinary  vegetation  of  the  plant  being  arrested,  and  an 
undue  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  leaves  from  the  at- 
mosphere taking  place,  which  moisture  is  carried  down- 
wards by  the  same  vessels  by  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  ascends  ;  this  produces  disease  in  the 
plant,  and  parasitical  plants  generally  are  observed  to 
follow  under  such  circumstances  of  diseased  function. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  spontaneous 
production,  although  I  feel  inclined,  from  some  observa- 
tions X  have  made,  to  admit  such  hypothesis,  especially 
in  producing  plants  of  this  character  ;  of  this  I  am  con- 
vinced,  that  under  certain  combinations  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  certain  plants  of  a  parasitic  character 
will  follow.  So  with  animals  in  an  unhealthy  state, 
parasitic  insects  abound  on  them,  increasing  in  numbers 
and  magnitude  as  the  diseased  animal  becomes  more 
and  more  reduced.  The  decaying  branch  of  an  Oak 
tree  becomes  partially  covered  with  different  species  of 
fungus,  increasing  as  the  decay  advances,  until  the 
whole  mass  is  enveloped  and  absorbed  by  the  new  plants. 
Whatever  these  minute  organised  bodies  may  be, 
whether  seeds  of  vegetables  or  eggs  of  insects,  or  com- 
bining to  a  certain  extent  the  specific  character  of  both, 
I  am  unable  to  decide,  or  how  they  are  transmitted  to 
plants  on  succeeding  seasons,  I  must  leave  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  others  who  have  more  time  than  myself  to 
devote  to  the  pursuit  ;  still  it  is  a  subject  exceedingly 
0  ^  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  espe- 
o^  c  p^  cially  as  regards  this  in  particular 
'-''^  ^  affecting  the  Vine.  Last  year  a  few 
q;^  cP  "  houses  in  this  vicmity  only  were  at- 
■"^     "^  tacked;   lately   I   have   ascertained 

that  most  of  the  houses  in  the  district  are  be- 
coming affected,  which  rather  tends  to_  show  that  it  is 
originated   or    conveyed  ,    ,     gi 

by  atmospheric  influence.  _  v  u;>rjeij -Ja^  .^. 

I  send  a  sketch  of  ^:;^^._^  ' 
the  appearance  of  these  ^^'^r^^Vjfe 
small    vessels,     in     the  * 

first,  second,  and  third  stages,  being  made  at  intervals 
of  four  days  between — those  stUl  upon  the  Grapes  re- 
maining unchanged.  I 
also  send  a  sketch  of  the 
edge  or  disc  of  the  Grape, 
as  it  appeared  when  mag- 
nified. 

If,  as  some  author  as- 
serts, the  sap  of  wood 
(in  an  unseasoned  state),  after  remaining  dormant 
many  years,  will  in  its  debilitated  state  give  life  to 
a  species   of  fungus,  then  'js.j 

probably     we     might,     by  ~' 

analogy,  arrive  at  some- 
thing conclusive  in  this  , 
instance.  The  whole  genus 
Boletus  is  found  to  spring  from  wood  in  its  last 
stage  of  decay,  and  therefore  we  may  infer  that  the 
appearance  of  the  white  mildew  on  Vines  is  secondary, 
or  symptomatic  of  previously  existing  disease  of  the 
Vine  itself.  Robert  Baker,  Writtle. 
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Home  Correspondence. 

The  Espalier  Plan  of  growing  Gooseberries. — Being 
desirous  of  growing  Gooseberries  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible perfection  as  regards  flavour,  and  having  observed 
in  every  work  I  have  seen,  without  exception,  that  the 
espalier  form  is  recommended  for  the  purpose,  I  was 
induced  last  year  to  try  it.  Living  in  Kent,  on  an  arid 
and  gravelly  soil,  I  made  a  bed  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
garden  soil,  and  planted  the  trees  against  an  espalier 
iron  rail  facing  the  S.E.,  and  open  to  the  sun  on  that 
side,  but  shaded  by  trees  after  3  p.m.  Until  the  fruit 
changed  colour,  the  trees  were  carefully  watered  both 
above  and  below,  and  also  mulched  with  short  Grass. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  care,  before  Midsummer  many 
of  the  leaves  turned  brown,  apparently  from  the  force 
of  the  sun,  and  have  since  fallen  off.  The  fruit  has 
partly  split,  and  the  remainder  not  over  good.  Now, 
the  question  I  wish  to  ask  is.  Do  you  personally  happen 
to  know  any  instance  in  the  dry  southern  counties 
where  the  Gooseberry  has  succeeded  perfectly  as  an 
espalier  ?  [No.]  It  appears  to  me,  a  priori,  that  the 
espalier  would  be  the  worst  possible  form  for  the  Goose- 
berry. The  fruit  being  borne  on  the  under  side  of  the 
branch  seems  to  show  that  it  is  incapable  of  bearing 
the  solar  rays.  We  know  that  even  Grapes,  natives  of 
hot  countries,  cannot  endure  them.  Now,  the  leaves  of 
the  Gooseberry  are  so  small  that  it  is  obvious  they 
are  insufficient  to  shelter  the  fruit  if  the  tree  is  trained 
as  an  espalier,  and  if  the  crop  is  expected  from  young 
wood.  The  case  may  possibly  be  different  where  old 
wood  covered  with  a  multitude  of  confused  projecting 
snags  is  employed.  It  ia  evident  that  Mr.  Loudon 
adopted  the  latter  plan,  for  he  says  "  keep  the  branches 
a  foot  apart,  and  spur  them  in."  Being  plagued  with 
birds,  I  shall  be  sorry  to  give  up  my  espaliers,  as  they 
are  so  easily  netted.  G.  S.,  Bromley. 


•  If  Mr.  Baker  will  refer  to  our  volume  for  1847,  p.  779,  be 
will  find  a  much  more  exact  account  of  this  parasite  under  the 
name  of  Oidium  Tuckeri,  the  £gg  Mildew. 


The  Cuckoo. — 1  am  much  gratified  by  the  notice 
taken  of  the  cuckoo  note.  I  have  lived  nearly  40  years 
in  this  district,  and  have  been  very  attentive  to  birds, 
yet  I  have  never  observed  the  three  notes  before. 
Labouring  people  are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon 
for  accurate  information  ;  but  no  one,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  has  heard  this  note  before.  May  it  not  be 
an  individual  peculiarity  ?  The  song  of  young  birds  is 
deficient  in  volume  and  extent.  I  had  hoped  that  Mr. 
Doubleday,  or  some  other  good  natural  historian,  would 
have  noticed  the  statement.  Sste,  Welling,  July  24. 

Summer  Pruning. — When  I  penned  the  article  on 
summer  pruning  the  Vine,  I  did  so  with  the  intention  of 
eliciting  from  competent  authorities  opinions  as  to  the 
real  connexion  existing  between  the  branches  and  the 
roots  of  a  plant,  under  certain  stated  conditions  ;  and 
"  Lumbricus  "  misinterprets  my  motives  when  he  attri- 
butes to  me  the  concealed  intention  of  criticising  the 
practical  directions  of  the  Calendar,  merely  choosing 
the  Vine  as  a  cloak  to  my  real  motive.  Nothing  could 
have  been  further  from  my  desire.  However  ill  I 
might  have  expressed  myself  in  the  article  in  question^ 
and  whatever  grounds  there  might  appear  for  the  con- 
clusions at  which  "  Lumbricus  "  arrives,  I  confess  they 
were  unknown  to  me  (because  I  had  not  intended  them), 
tiU  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Toogood's  and  the  last  named 
correspondent's  letters.  I  had  hoped  that  the  closing 
sentence  of  that  article  sufficiently  explained  my  object 
— the  attainment  of  truth.  I  had  chosen  the  Vine  as 
an  illustrative  example  of  a  practice  said  to  be  based  on 
certain  physiological  principles,  which  principles  and 
practice  I  have  been— after  giving  the  subject  much 
consideration — unable  to  harmonise.  The  passage  in 
the  Calendar  seemed  to  me  to  refer  to  a  similar  practice 
based  on  precisely  the  same  principles,  and  I  aUnded 
to  it  as  a  secondary  example  of  what  I  considered  an 
incongruity  between  a  principle  and  a  practice  founded 
from  it.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  fashion  in 
current  garden  literature  (and  a  most  excellent  practice 
when  rightly  applied  it  is),  to  ascribe  a  principle  as  the 
basis  of  every  garden  operation.  We  lay  down  a  certain 
practice,  and  then  look  about  for  a  principle  as  a 
foundation  for  it.  No  one  will  deny  but  that  the 
principle  should  be  'correctly  established.  My 
argument  was  (or  at  least  I  intended  it  to  be  so), 
that  the  practice  of  allowing  Vines  at  certain  seasons  of 
their  growth  to  produce  laterals  did  not  augment  root 
action,  as  is  by  some  said  to  be  effected  ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  practice  weakened  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  plant.  And  the  principle  is  applicable  to  the 
greater  portion  ot  the  vegetable  kingdom.  With  the 
production  of  fruitfulness  directly  my  argument  did  not 
apply,  but  merely  to  the  connection  existing,  under  ar- 
tificial treatment,  between  the  branch  and  the  root. 
The  philosophy  of  summer  pruning  in  general  gardening 
is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  Very  much  remains  to  be 
correctly  established.  Everything  in  the  well  being  of 
a  tree  depends  on  a  good  system  of  summer  priming, 
and  future  gardeners  in  general,  like  a  few  in  the 
present  day,  will  reduce  winter  pruning  to  a  sinecure  in 
their  routine.  Neither  Mr.  Toogood  nor  "  Lumbricus" 
have  alluded  to  the  question,  or  at  least  but  very  imper- 
fectly, which  it  was  my  intention  to  raise  when  penning 
the  article  on  the  Vine.  Of  course  I  never  dreamed  of 
attempting  to  establish  the  same  routine  of  treatment 
for  the  Peach  as  for  the  Vine  !  although  "  Lumbricus" 
would  infer  that  I  did  so.  George  Lovell. 

The  Potato  Disease  has  attacked  the  gardens  situated 
in  the  villages  under  the  chalk  hills  which  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  vale  of  Blackmoor,  in  Dorset- 
shire. I  enclose  a  specimen  of  the  haulm,  but  this,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  an  imperfect  measure  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.     The  tubers  are  most  seriously 

affected,  and  are  rotting  very  fast.  D.  C.  L. The 

Potato  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  its  worst 
form  in  Wilts  and  Somerset,  especially  near  Bath,  and 
the  plants  smell  badly.  In  many  instances  the  haulm 
is  quite  black.  The  tubers  are  safe  as  yet,  but  this 
cannot  long  continue.  R.  Glendinning.^-^The  disease 
is  showing  itself  in  certain  localities  in  Essex.  I  have 
had  a  piece,  about  5  poles  in  extent,  much  struck  with 
it,  and  have  had  them  immediately  cleared  off  the 
ground.  I  have  heard  of  it  in  other  places  in  a  much 
greater  extent.    The  disease  first  showed  itself  where 

cinder-ashes  had   been   used.     TVm,  Fisk. Early 

dwarf  Potatoes  are  uninfected  here  as  yet,  but  during 
the  past  week  symptoms  of  disease  have  been  appearing 
in  late  kinds.  Rumours  from  other  localities  report 
cases  to  be  more  rife,  but  the  public  should  bear  in 
mind  that  "  as  long  as  the  stalks  and  leaves  continue 
healthy-looking,  so  are  the  tubers."  Thousands  of  ton& 
of  premature  growth  are  uimecessarily  glutting  our 
markets,  thus  a  sad  sacrifice  of  food  and  land  is  the 
consequence,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  deplored,  as  it 
opens  up  a  medium  for  thousands  of  tons  to  be  im- 
ported to  this  country,  as  was  the  case  last  year. 
Statistics  clearly  proved  that  this  injudicious  practice 
reduced  the  home  produce  of  Potatoes  so  as  to  leave 
no  more  than  ample  aufiiciencies  for  seed,  without  taking 
into  account  the  loss  of  land.  Hardy  and  Son,  Maldon, 
Essex. 1  beg  to  send  you  nine  Potatoes,  the  pro- 
duce of  one  root ;  the  variety  is  Egyptian  Kidney.  It 
comes  in  as  a  second  crop.  Ash-leaves  being  the  first. 
The  latter  were  quite  free  from  disease  ;  but,  in  the 
sample  sent,  two  of  the  crop  are  in  a  sad  state  ;  and 
even  those  which  I  have  had  washed,  in  my  opinion, 
indicate  the  coming  failure.  A  second  root  was  taken 
up,  and  three  of  the  tubers  proved  bad  ;  the  failure  of 
the  two  roots  making  about  25  per  cent,  diseased.  The 
weight  of  produce  of  one  root  was  1  lb.  3  oz,  5   the 
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second  (now  sent)  is  1^  lb.  My  Shaws,  intended  for  a 
later  crop,   present  no  unhealthy  appearance   as   yet. 

John  Edwards,  TVace  Collage,  HoUoway. Disease 

is  very  prevalent  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood,  and 
also  in  the  districts  more  remote.  Since  the  17th  July 
the  weather  has  been  unsettled,  with  thunder  and  sultry 
heat.  Previously  the  Potato  plant  was  flourishing  most 
luxuriantly,  but  within  the  last  week  or  so  the  deso- 
lation has  been  spreading  rapidly,  without  regard  to  soil 
or  situation,  i.e.  in  our  flat  country  and  on  the  hills,  in 
the  loam,  and  in  the  sand.  In  some  of  our  gardens  the 
crop  has  already  been  taken  up,  although  not  in  a  suf- 
ficiently ripe  state.  It  is,  I  confess,  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  disease  will  in  this  year  be  much  more  serious 
than  it  was  in  the  last  (so  sudden  has  been  the  attack, 
and  so  general  is  its  prevalence),  considering  that  it  has 
commenced  rather  earlier  than  usual.    W.   IVatkins, 

Chichester,  Aug.  1. Disease  is  coming  on  here  with 

terrible  rapidity  and  suddenness.  Plants  that  one  day 
are  apparently  perfect  in  haulm  and  leaves,  the  next 
are  half  destroyed.  The  tubers  do  not  seem  to  be  as  yet 
much  affected.  E.  S.  Dixon,  Cringleford,  Nortcich, 
Aug.  1.  ,:  '.\ 

%^JuJy  Frosts  and  the  Potato  Disease.  Some  persons 
in  this  neighbourhood  persist  in  ascribing  the  black  ap- 
pearance of  the  Potato  leaves  to  frost.  Many  farmers 
and  gardeners  speak  of  severe  frosts  as  frequently  oc- 
carrLDg.  I  wish  to  know  whether  there  is  any  instance 
on  record  of  the  thermometer  in  the  south  of  England 
being  as  low  as  32°  in  the  month  of  Julj'.  D.  C.  L., 
Slandford.      [We  know  of  no  such  instance.] 

The  Kaisha  Apricot. — A  description  of  this  Apricot 
is  given  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Journal,  for  July, 
1849.  I  believe  you  are  aware  that  ilr.  Warming- 
ton  has  transferred  the  stock  of  it  to  ns,  together 
with  the  whole  of  his  collection  of  Syrian  fruits,  received 
from  the  late  Mr.  Barker  of  Susedia.  The  tree  which 
fruited  with  Jlr.  Warmington,  of  the  Kaisha  Apricot, 
received  an  injury  in  the  removal,  but  it  has  this  year 
produced  five  or  six  fruit,  two  of  which  we  send  for  your 
opinion.  The  first  fruit  ripened  on  a  west  wall  on  the 
15th  of  July,  and  there  is  only  one  small  fruit  left. 
They  are  not  so  large,  we  expect,  as  those  sent  by  Mr. 
Warmington,  but  the  tree  is  weak.  We  should  like  to 
have  sent  up  some  fruit  to  one  of  the  Society's  Exhibi- 
tions, but  the  late  grand  agricultural  meeting,  &c., 
prevented  it.  We  consider  that  under  good  cultivation 
this  Apricot  will  prove  a  valuable  early  kind.  James 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter.  [The  fruit  sent  was  the  Kaisha, 
described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  by  far  the  earliest  Apricot  of  good  quality  in  this 
country.] 

The  Puzzle. — The  answers  given  July  27,  are 
clever  ;  but  not  correct.  For  the  guidance  of  querists 
nest  week,  I  will  mention  that  the  name  of  the  tree 
consists  of  sis  letters,  and  two  syllables.  H.  S. 

Bug  Bites. — "  A.  C."  asks  for  something  to  allay  the 
itching  of  bug  bites,  and  is  told  to  kill  the  bugs.  Good. 
But  how  is  a  poor  traveller  who  gets  to  an  inn  late  at 
night  to  do  this  ?  Whether  bugs  bite  all,  but  that  some 
persons  are  rot  susceptible  of  their  poison,  or  whether 
they  daintily  avoid  those  who  boast  "  bugs  never  touch 
me,"  I  do  not  know  ;  but  as  their  bites  always  pro- 
duce great  iDflammatiou  upon  me,  and  I  have  a  remedy 
which  with  me  is  perfectly  effectual,  T  have  pleasure  in 
making  it  known.  Immediately  upon  being  bitten,  go 
to  the  wash-stand  and  rub  the  part  with  soap  dipped  in 
water,  and  let  the  appUcation  dry  on  the  skin.  This 
never  fails  with  me,  but  the  pain  of  the  bite  always 
wakes  me,  and  the  application  is  therefore  quickly  ap- 
plied ;  possibly  it  may  not  be  so  effectual  upon  those 
who  do  not  discover  the  infliction  until  some  hours 
afterwards.  Probably  any  alkaline  solution  might  have 
the  same  effect,  but  soap  is  rarely  absent  in  this  country, 
and  its  action  with  m.e  is  so  complete  as  to  leave  not  a 
trace  of  the  effect  of  the  bite.  Sleeping  with  a  light, 
or  the  means  of  procuring  one,  rarely  fails  in  slaying 
the  enemy.  Common  mercurial  ointment  should  be  put 
into  the  mortices  of  bedsteads  infested  with  these  odious 
vermin.  C.  M.,  Ipswich,  [Spirits  of  turpentine 
sprinkled  on  the  Unen  of  a  suspected  bed  will  drive  the 
bugs  away.] 

Summer  Pruning. — I  fnUy  understand  Mr.  Lovell's  article  to 
be  a  '*  physiological  query,"  but  the  appUcation  of  a  principle 
to  grow  Vines  without  stopping  is  far  beyond  my  comprehension. 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  views  Mr.  L.  intended  to  be  taken  of  his 
remarks,  but  feel  it  impossible  to  draw  other  inferences.  That 
a  just  gradation  between  root  and  branch  is  the  primary  and 
most  essential  point  towards  successful  cultivation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  how  that  gradation  is  to  be  obtained  and  pre- 
served without  stopping,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Mr.  L. 
can  communicate.  Do  we  not  increase  and  stimulate  a  luxu- 
riant growth  by  every  means  zeal  and  ingenuity  can  suggest, 
and  can  the  loxuriance  thus  obtained  be  monopolised  by  any 
other  means  so  beneficially  as  a  judicious  system  of  stopping  ? 
Mr.  L.  admits  himself  to  be  the  advocate  of  a  practice,  the 
principle  of  which  he  deprecates  ;  and  I  trust  for  theinlbrmation 
of  all  it  may  influence,  he  will  give  us  a  line  explanatory  of  the 
subject,  and  thesyetem  to  be  pursued.  W.  Toogood,  SouUiampton. 


Admiral  Curzon,  Lord  Milton.  Premier,  and  Lovely  Ann  ;  3d, 
Mr.  Dodwell,  Derby,  for  Premier,  Admiral  Curzon,  Seedlmg, 
Beauty  of  Vfoodhouse,  Squire  Trow,  and  Pyracanthus  ;  4th, 
Mr.  Brasg,  Slough,  for  Defiance,  Squire  Trow,  Henry  Kirke 
White,  Paul  Pry,  Sing  of  Scarlets,  and  Beauty  of  Woodhouse  ; 
oth,  Mr.  Willmer,   Sunbury,   for  King  of   Scarlets,   Victory, 
True  Briton,   Squire  Meynell,  Rainbow,  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land.    Southern  Carnations:    1st,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Donoan 
(May),    Justice    Shallow    (May),     Princess    Royal    (Puxley), 
Howard  (Puxley),  Owen  Glendower  (May),  and  Lorenzo  (May) ; 
2d.  Mr.  Bragg,  for  Flora's  Garland,  Hero  of  Middlesex,  Prince 
Albert,  Prince  Arthur,  Sarah  Pavne,  and  Conquering  Hero ; 
3d,   Mr.  Kevnes,   Salisburv,  for  Prince  Albert  (Hale),   Sarah 
Payne,  Flora's  Garland,  Prince  of  Wales  (Puxley),  Lord  Ran- 
cliffe,  and  Prince  Albert  (Puxley) ;  4th,  Morgan  May,  Esq., 
Sonning,  for  Timon  (May',  Percy  (May),  Falconbridge  (May), 
Bardolph  (May),  BoUnbroke(May).  and  Prince  Albert  (Puxley) ; 
5th,  Mr.  Edivards,  Holloway,  for  Sarah  Payne,  Harriet,  Prince 
Albert  (Hale),  Julia,  Flora's  Garland,  and  Lydia.    Southern 
Picotees  :  1st,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Princess  Royal  (Willmer),  Gem 
(Touell),    Ophelia    (Mav), '  Mrs.    Barnard    (Barnard),    (Jueeu 
Victoria  (Green),  and  Cressida  (May) ;  2i,  Mr.  Lockner,  Pad- 
dington,  for  Princess  Royal,  Lady  Harriet  Moore  (Turner), 
Lorina,  Queen  Victoria  (Green),  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  Amy ;  3d, 
Mr.  .May,  for  Cleopatra,  Juliet,  Ophelia,  Viola,  Princess  Royal, 
and  Beatrice  ;  4th,  Mr.  Bragg,  for  Gem,  Venus,  Princess  Royal, 
Portia,   Lady  Alice  Peel,  and  Jenny  Lind ;  5th,  Mr.  Keynes, 
for  Lady  Harriet  Moore,  Isabella   (WUdmanl,    JuUet   (May), 
Princess  Boval  (Willmer),  Useful  (Sealey),  and  Mrs.  Barnard. 
Northern  Picotees :    1st,  Mr.   Dodwell,    for  Mary  (Dodwell), 
Miss  Rosa  (Merrvweather),  Prince  of  Wales  (Marris),  Alfred 
(Dodwell),  Prince  Albert  (Marris).  and  Seedling  26  (Dodwell) ; 
2d,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Prince  Albert  (Marris),  Unexpected  (Mams), 
Prince  of  Wales  (Marris),  Duke  of  Rutland  (Hollyoake),  Alfred 
(Dodwell),  and  Mary  (Dodwell) ;  3d,  Mr.  Keynes,  for  Proconsul, 
Emma,  Prince  Albert,  Lady  Sale,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Privateer ;  4th,  Mr.  Willmer,'  for  Mr.  Green,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Field  Marshal,  Fair  Ellen,  Emperor,  and  Emily.    The  premier 
prizes  between   the   first    stands   of   northern  and  southern 
flowers  had  to  be  decided  after  the  other  award.    Mr.  Turner's 
stands  of  southern-raised  flowers  gained  the  premier  prizes, 
both  in  Carnations  and  Picotees.    Class  showing  Carnations- 
Scarlet  Biza-res  :  1st,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Emperor  (Puxley) ;  2d, 
Do.,  for  Admiral  Curzon ;  3d,  Mr.  Keynes,  for  Prince  Albert 
(Hale);    4th,    Mr.    Turner,    for   Bardolph    (May).      Crimson 
Bizarres  :  1st,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Lord  Milton  ;  2d,  Mr.  Yonng, 
Twyford,  for  Seedling  ;  3d,  Do.,  for  Seedling  ;  4th,  Mr.  Turner, 
for  Lord  Milton.    Pink  Bizarres  :  1st,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Henry 
Kirke  White  (Taylor) ;  2d,  Mr.  May,  for  Falconbridge  (May) ; 
3d,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Falconbridge  (May) ;  4th,  Mr.  Keynes,  for 
Iwyford  Perfection.    Scarlet  Flakes :    1st,   Mr.  Turner,  for 
Jntice  Shallow  (May)  ;  2d,  Mr.  Keynes,  for  Wm.  IV. ;  3d,  Mr. 
Turner,  for  Justice   Shallow  (May)  ;  4th,  Mr.  Edwards,  for 
Lydia.    Purple  Flakes  :  1st,  Mr.  Adams,  for  Premier  (Mill- 
wood) ;  2d,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Perfection  (Puxley) ;  3d,  Do.,  for 
Great  Northern  (Ely)  ;  4th,  Mr.  Adams,  for  Lord  Byron.     Pink 
Flakes  :  1st,  Mr.  WiUmer,  for  Flora's  Garland  ;  2d,  Mr.  Adams, 
for  Prince  Arthur ;  3d,  Mr.  Willmer,  for  Rosctta ;   4th,  Mr. 
Turner,  for  Ariel  (May).    Picotees— Heavy  Red  Edge  :  1st,  Mr. 
Adams,  for  Prince  of  Wales  (Marris)  ;  2d,  Mr.  Dodwell,  for 
Prince  of  Wales  (Marris) ;  3d,  Do,  for  Prince  of  Wales  (Marris); 
4th,  ilr.  Turner,  for  King  James  iHeadley).    Light  Red  Edge : 
1st,  Mr.  Dodwell  for  Mary  (Dodwell) ;  2d,  Do.,  for  Mary  (Dod- 
well; ;  3d,  Rev.  A.  Matthews,  for  Cassandra ;  4th,  Mr.  Turner, 
for  Gem  (Touell;.    Light  Ptirple  :  1st,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Prince 
Albert ;  2d,  Mr.  Bragg,  for  Juliet ;  3d,  Rev.  A.  Matthews,  for 
Purity  ;  4th,  Do.,  for  Circe.    Heavy  Purple :  1st,  Mr.  Turner, 
for  Alfred  iDodwell)  ;  2d,  Do.,  for  Viola  (May) ;  3d,  Do.,  for 
Seedling  (May) ;  4th,  Mr.  May,  for  Viola.    Light  Rose  :  1st,  Mr. 
Turner,  for  Mrs.  Barnard ;  *2d.  Do.,  for  Mrs.  Barnard  ;  3d, 
Do.,  for  Mrs.  Barnard;  4th,  Do.,  for  Countess  How  (Holly- 
oake).   Heavy  Rose  :   Ist,    Mr.   Turner,  for  Queen  Victoria 
(Green)  ;  2d,  Do.,  for  Venus  (Headley) ;  3d,  Do.,  for  Venus 
(Headley)  ;   4th,  Do.,    for    Unexpected  (Marris).     The  next 
meeting  takes  place  at  Derby  on  the  7th  August.    We  intend 
giving  a  few  remarks  on  the  new  flowers  in  our  next. 


ChoJera  and  its  Cures  ;  an  Historical  Sheith.    ByJ.S. 

Bushnan,  M.D.  8vo.  Orr  and  Co.,  London.  Pp.  169. 
De.  BUSHNA.N  says  that  the  only  successful  mode  of 
treating  cholera  is  the  saline  method  of  Dr.  Stevens ; 
ridicules  all  others,  giving  a  list  of  them  16  pages  long  ; 
and  charges  Sir  David  Barry  and  Mr.  Wakefield,  of 
Coldbath^fields  prison,  with  having,  for  interested  pur- 
poses, made  a  "determined  effort"  to  mislead  the 
public,  by  evasion,  suppression,  misrepresentation,  and 
falsehood.  We  cannot  examine  the  charges  made  by 
Dr.  Bushnan,  we  merely  point  out  to  the  profession 
their  existence. 


Ervi  post  iBquinoctium  vernum  radicitu^,  siccarique  ad 
lunam  triginta  diebus,  ita  lucere  noctibus.     Magos  Par- 
thoramque  reges  uti  hac  herba  ad  vota  suscipienda. 
Eamdem  vocari  chenomychon  quoniam  anseres  a  primo 
conspectu  ej us  expavescant  (I)  ab  aliis  nyctalopa,  quo- 
niam e  longinquo  nootibus  fulgeat."     The  rootstock  of  a 
plant  from  the  Ooraghum  jangles,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Madura  hills,  near  Trichoor,  supposed  to  be  an  Orchid 
or  Marica,  was  exhibited  in  April,  1845,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  As.  Society,  possessing  "  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  regaining  its  phosphorescent  appearance  when 
a  dried  fragment  is  subjected  to  moisture,  gleaming  in 
the  dark  with  all  the  vividness  of  the  glow-worm  or  the 
electric  Scolopendra,  after  having  been  moistened  with 
a  wet  cloth  applied  to  its  surface  for  an  hour  or  two  ; 
and  it  does  not  seems  to  lose  the  property  by  use,  be- 
coming  lustreless   when   dry,   and    lighting  up   again 
whenever  moistened."     The  Gardener^  Chronicle  (Dr. 
Liudley)  states  "  that  a  small  slice  of  the  dried  root 
being  wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  allowed  to  remain 
about  an  hour,  shines  in  the  dark  like  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus, or  perhaps  somewhat  paler,  more  like  dead  fish 
or  rotten  wood."   It  is  stated  to  have  been  long  familiar 
to  the  Brahmans  under  the  name  of  Jyotismati,  erro- 
neously referred   in  the  Lexicons  to  Cardiospermum, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  white  crescent  on  its  black 
seed.   The  discovery  of  the  Coromandel  plant  was  made 
by  a  Tuhseeldar,  compelled  by  rain  to  take  shelter  at 
night  under  a  mass  of  rock,  where  he  was  astonished  to 
see  a  blaze  of  phosphoric  light  over  all  the  Grass  in  the 
vicinity.     Sanscrit    authorities    refer    the    Jyotismati 
to  the  Himalaya ;  and  on  enquiry  at  Almorab,  I  found 
there   was    a   luminous  plant   well    known    there    by 
that  name,  and  "  Jwalla-mat  ;"  implying  the  possession 
of  light  or  fire.     It  turned  out  to  be  Anthistiria  ana- 
thera,  of  which  perhaps  one  root  in  a  hundred  is  lu- 
minous   by  night   during  the   rainy    season.      Other 
Grasses,  Andropogon  contortus,  Iwaruncusa,  &e.,  are 
reported  to  possess  the  same  property  ;  and  both  Hin- 
doos and  Jloslems  are  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a 
plant  called  Sunee  (the  Sanscrit  Sunjeevun)  ;_  extolled 
for  its  power  of  revealing  the  wonders  of  fairy-land  ; 
and  eagerly  sought  by  fukeers  and  serpents.     In  1815, 
the  people  of  Simlah  were  open-mouthed  with  a  rumour 
that  the  mountains  near  Syree  were  illuminated  nightly 
by  this  magical  herb.     But  it  is  probably  Dictamnus 
which  has  occasioned  many  of  these  reports  ;  it  abounds 
near  Gungotree  and  Jumnotree,  and  supposing  it  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  phenomena  as  its  European  congener, 
the  fame  of  a  bush  burning  but  not  consumed  would  be 
bruited  afar  by  the  pilgrims  among  a  people  ever  ready 
to  deify  any  peculiar  manifestation  of  fire.     Professor 
Henslow   explains   the  inflammable  atmosphere  gene- 
rated on  a  calm  still  evenmg  about  Dictamnus  frasi- 
nella  by  the  evaporation  of  a  volatile  oil ;  and  states 
that,  "  If  a  candle  be  brought  near  it,  this  plant  is  en- 
veloped  by  a  transient  flame  without  sustaining  any 
injury  from  the  experiment."    The  Rughoovuns  alludes 
to  fire  latent  in  the  Sumee,  supposed  to  be  Prosopis 
spicigera,  the  Jhund  of  northern  India  ;  but  the  re- 
ference  may   be   to  fire  obtained  by  friction.    Major 
Madden,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  India. 


Chemistry  in  connection  with  Agriculture.     By  H,  N. 

Noad.  8vo.  Baldwm,  London.  Pp.  116. 
These  lectures,  delivered  at  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution  of  Colchester,  are  "printed  nearly  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  given,  at  the  request  of  the 
farmers  who  attended  them."  We  think  the  Essex 
farmers  showed  their  good  sense  in  this,  and  we  trust 
that  other  farmers  will  imitate  their  example  by  reading 
them.  They  contain  much  useful  practical  matter,  ex- 
plained in  a  clear  unpretending  style. 


Societies* 

Gbakd  Tsial  Exbibixions  (open  to  all  England).— Noethebs 
V.  SoDTHERN-EAisED  Caenations  AND  PicoTEES. — The  exhibi- 
tion for  the  southern  division  was  held  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  on  July  26th.  This  exhibition,  which  was  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  merits  of  northern  and  southern- 
raised  Carnations  and  Picotees,  has  excited  considerable  in- 
terest amongst  the  growers  of  these  flowers  for  some  time  past, 
and  a  fine  display  was  the  result.  Nearly  30  stands  were  put 
up  for  competition,  independently  of  a  large  number  of  blooms 
for  class  showing.  From  the  following  awards  it  will  be  seen 
that  Eouthern.raised  flowers  gained  the  day,  both  in  Carna- 
tiona  and  Picotees.  Northern.raised  Carnations,  6  blooms : 
1st,  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Admiral  Curzon,  Princess  (Taylor), 
Premier  (Millwood),  Cradley  Pet,  Splendour,  and  Lord  Milton ; 
2d,  Mr.  Baninger,  Bedford,  for  Paul  Pry,  King  of  Scarlets, 


Miscellaneous. 

Luminous  Plants. — Vague  ideas  of  their  existence  in 
India  and  the  neighbouring  countries  float  about  now 
as  in  the  days  of  the  old  Hindoos  and  Greeks  ;  they  are 
in  some  cases,  perhaps,  founded  on  facts,  in  others  on 
electric  appearances.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Bengal,  No.  153,  p.  688,  we  read 
that  in  Affghanistan  "  to  the  north  of  Nahoo,  is  a  moun- 
tain called  Sufed  Koh,  in  which  the  natives  believe  gold 
and  silver  to  exist,  and  in  which  they  say  m  the  spring 
is  a  bush  which  at  night  from  a  distance  appears  on 
fire,  but  on  approachmg  it,  the  delusion  vanishes." 
Baron  Hiigel  (p.  143)  was  told  that  the  Auk  river  in 
Kashmeer,  when  swollen  with  rain,  brings  down  from 
Tibet  pieces  of  timber  which  "  shine  m  the  dark  as 
long  as  they  continue  moist."  Our  officers  at  Peshawur 
might,  perhaps,  find  out  some  particulars  of  the  Sufed 
Koh  vegetable  luminary  ;  the  account,  if  a  fiction,  is  at 
all  events  an  old  one,  and  seems  identical  with  that 
given  by  PUny  (XXI.  36)  of  the  «  Nyctegretum "  of 
the  text,  which  is  this:  "Nyctegretum  inter  pauea 
miratus  est  Democritns,  coloris  hysgini,  folio  spin^,  nee 
a  terra  se  attolentem,  praecipuam  in  Gedrosia  narrat. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Let  shading  be  used  less  frequently,  and  for  a  shorter 
number  of  hours  as  the  season  advances.  The  heat  of 
the  solar  ray  is  rarely  too  powerful  now,  even  if  it  were 
the  "rowing'  season  ;  and  as  the  plants  ought  now  to  be 
ripening  their  growth,  they  have  need  of  not  only  aU 
the  daylight,  but  even  moderate  sunshine.  In  the  ease 
of  Orchids  this  is  especially  necessary,  that  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  pseudo-bulbs  may  be  thoroughly  mattired. 
Those  which  are  already  in  this  state,  or  nearly  so, 
should  be  removed  forthwith  to  a  cool  house.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  excite  such  plants  into  a 
new  growth  at  this  time,  as  it  is  much  too  late  to  get 
them  properly  matured,  and  the  unseasonable  draught 
upon  the  stored  energies  of  the  plants  will  materially 
interfere  with  their  next  production  of  flowers.  Den- 
drobiums  of  the  D.  nobile  character,  which  are  suf- 
ficiently advanced  in  growth  should  also  be  removed  to 
a  cooler  house,  where  they  should  be  supplied  with  a 
moderate  temperature,  abundance  of  air,  and  scarcely 
any  water,  till  their  stems  are  ripened  and  their  flower 
buds  formed.  Those  Orchids  which  are  in  a  growmg 
state  should  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  positions, 
and  encouraged  by  a  high  temperature,  so  long  as  the 
strength  of  daylight  will  admit  of  such  a  course. 
FORCING  DEP.A.RTMENT. 

PiNEBiES.— Maintain  a  high  moist  temperatnre,  witH 
abundance  of  ventilation,  to  Pines  which  are  now  sweU- 
ing  then-  fruits  ;  and  a  rather  drier  atmosphere  around 
those  which  are  m  flower.  In  all  the  stages  except 
that  last  mentioned,  use  the  syringe  freely,  m  very  fine 
weather,  when  there  U  a  certamty  of  the  moisture  eva- 
porating by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  but,  on  dull  days,  d^ 
pend  almost  entirely  upon  the  evaporatmg  trough,  and 
be  careful  to  admit  air,  to  prevent  too  great  a  condensa- 
tion of  moisture.  If  the  syringe  is  used  m  excess  durmg 
this  month,  it  is  liable  to  render  the  soi  too  wet  for  the 
healthy  development  of  the  plants.  Take  care  that  the 
bottom-heat  does  not  get  too  strong  for  plants  which 
have  been  recently  potted  or  planted.  Vineries.— 
When  the  late  crops  have  done  stoning,  the  borders, 
both  inside  and  out,  should  have  a  good  soakmg  of  hqmd 
manure,  to  assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.    Do  not 
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allow  tlie  process  to  go  on  too  sluggishly,  if  tbey  are  of 
Jdnds  adapted  and  intended  for  late  keeping.  Muscats 
ripened  with  the  aid  of  the  summer  sun,  by  the  end  of 
August,  are  infinitely  superior,  both  in  appearance, 
flavour,  and  keeping,  to  those  which  are  dawdled  on 
through  the  next  two  months.  The  Vines  in  a  more 
forward  stage,  on  which  the  Grapes  are  just  beginning 
to  ripen,  should  be  gradually  inured  to  a  freer  admission 
of  air  ;  and  if  it  be  desired  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time 
those  which  are  quite  ripe,  they  should  have  the  advantage 
of  a  shght  shading  during  very  hot  or  scorching  weather. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Cuttings  of  Roses  should  be  taken  immediately  and 
planted  in  a  close  cold  frame  in  a  north  aspect  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  until  they  are  cicatrised  at  the  base ; 
they  should  then  be  taken  carefully  up,  potted  in  thumb 
pots,  and  plunged  in  a  close  warm  frame  with  a  gentle 
bottom  heat.     So  treated,  they  will  make  nice  plants  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  if  kept  under  slight  protection 
dui'ing   winter,  will  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  and  be 
ready  for  planting  out  in  April  or  May.     Pmk  pipings, 
if  put  in  at  the  time  we  recommended,  will  now  be 
ready  for  transplanting  ;  and  in  doing  this  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost,  as  they  have  need  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  establish  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent   the  frost  injuring  them.      If  the   situations 
ultimately  intended  for  them  are  vacant,  they  should  be 
planted  in  them  at  once,  as  they  thereby  fiower  much 
finer  ;  but  if  these  places  are  occupied  for  the  present 
by  something  else,  the  young  Pinks  should  be  planted 
4  inches  apart,  on  reserve  beds  in  an  open  situation, 
the     soil     of     which     should     consist    principally    of 
light  loam,  to   which   has  been  added  some   charcoal 
dust  or  charred  refuse  ;  a  little  dung  mixed  with  road 
drift  and  soot  should  be  added.    The  rotten  manure  from 
an  old  Mushroom  bed  answers  very  well  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  it  encourages  a  mass  of  fibres,  and  produces  a 
healthy  but  over-gross  development  of  top.     Some  time 
ago  we  promised  to  remind  our  readers  about  making 
memoranda  of  the  most  suitable  arrangement  for  half- 
hardy  plants  next  season  ;  we  are  just  now  doing  so 
ourselves,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  redeeming 
our  pledge.     As  an  easy  method  of  reducing  the  thin" 
more  completely  to  a  system,  a  rough  plan  should  be 
made  of  the  arrangement  of  the  beds,  which  should  be 
numbered,  and  referred  to  an  accompanying  list  of  the 
names  of  the  plants,  with  which  it  is  designed  to  fill 
them  next  year,  and  the  quantity  required  for  each 
bed.     By  compihng  a  summary  from  this  list,  accurate 
information  is  at  once  obtained  of  the  quantity  of  plants 
which  must    be  propagated  immediately  by   cuttmgs, 
and  both  by  these  and  seeds  in  spring.     By  this  simple 
means,  redundancy  and  deficiencies  are  avoided,  disap- 
pointment is  prevented  on  the  one  hand,  and  waste  of 
labour  on  the  other.     Whilst  the  hali-hardy  plants  are 
in  their  greatest  beauty,  a  tasteful  eye  will  easily  dis- 
cover the  weak  and  improvable  points,  and,  by  observing 
the  more  satisfactory  parts,  will  readily  perceive  the 
most  desirable  future  arrangement. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Plant  out  the  second  crop  of  Pink  pipings,  taking  care 
to  examine  the  beds  rather  late  in  the  "evening  ;  worms 
may  then  be  caught,  and  every  Pink  grower  knows  how 
often  they  make  great  confusion  amongst  his  stock,  by 
loosening  the  pipings,  and  very  often  drawing  them 
together  m  heaps.  Take  care  that  Dahlias  have 
abundance  of  water,  keeping  the  roots  well  mulched 
with  rotten  manure.  Let  the  lateral  shoots  be  sedu- 
lously attended  to,  by  tying  them  out.  Encourage  the 
weakest  seedlings,  for  it  very  frequently  happens  that 
they  are  the  best,  and  generally  bloom  the  very  last  of 
the  collection.  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  fast  getting 
out  of  bloom  ;  proceed  rapidly  with  layering  ;  use  leaden 
pegs  to  fasten  the  layers  down  ;  these  are  preferable  to 
Fern  or  Braken  ones.  Amongst  stars  that  have  come 
under  our  observation  this  season  are  Bunn's  Lord 
liewisham  (S.B.),  May's  Ophelia,  light  purple  Picotee  ; 
Robinson's  EUzabeth,  splendid  heavy-edged  red ; 
Marris's  Jeannette  and  Mrs.  Hemans,  rose  Picotees. 
Whilst  such  flowers  as  these  reward  the  pains-taking 
florist,  every  one  who  grows  Carnations  and  Picotees 
ought  to  emulate  them,^by  carefully  crossing,  saving, 
and  sowing  the  seed.  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and 
Pansies  must  all  have  their  share  of  attention,  keeping 
them  clean  and  free  from  insects  ;  the  former  is  often 
pestered  with  green  fly  ;  this  may  readily  be  removed 
with  a  soft  brush— perhaps  as  easy  and  effectual  a  way 
as  any. 

FRUIT  GARDEN, 
SXRAWBEEEIES. — In  placcs  where  the  work  is  kept  in 
a  forward  state,  it  may  be  presumed  that  by  this  time 
a  sufficiency  has  been  potted  for  forcing,  and  that  all 
the  new  plantations  have  been  properly  prepared  and 
planted.  As  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  the  old  exhausted 
beds  may  be  at  once  destroyed — preserving  the  younger, 
one  or  two  year  old  beds,  to  afl'ord  the  main  supply 
next  season  ;  and  it  should  be  an  object  of  especial 
attention  to  cultivate  these  plants  iu  such  a  manner 
that  they  shall  produce  an  abundant  crop.  As  no  more 
rnnners  are  required,  those  which  remain  should  be 
cleared  away,  but  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  leaves 
of  the  plants.  Their  growth  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season  should  be  encouraged  by  forking  some  very 
rich  well  rotted  manure  into  the  ground  about  the 
plants.  It  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance  to  preserve 
the  old  foliage  uninjured  ;  as  upon  it  depends  the  per- 
fect elaboration  of  the  sap  for  the  production  of  next 
year'scrop. 

„  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

ixo  tune  should  be  lost  in  sowing  the  main  crops  of 


winter  Spinach  in  good  rich  ground,  deeply  trenched  ; 
and,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  the  operations 
should  proceed  simultaneously,  as  the  soil  is  thereby 
left  iu  a  loose,  uncompressed  state.     Avoid  thick  sowing 
in  all  cases;  the  rows  should  stand  about   16  inches 
apart,  to  allow  a  free  passage  between  the  rows  for 
forking,  cleaning,  and  gathering  the  crop.     At  the  first 
gathering  every  other  plant  should  be  drawn  out  en- 
tirely;  thus   giving   additional   space   to   those   plants 
which  are  to  produce  the  late  winter  and  spring  supply. 
Some    strong,  well-curled    plants    should    be  selected 
from  the  spring  sowing  of  Parsley,  carefully  lifted  with 
large  balls,  and  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.     A 
quantity  planted  in  boxes  proves  very  useful  during  a 
long  contmuance  of  severe  weather  in  winter,  as  they  can 
be  placed  in  a  cool  Peach-house,  or  similar  situation. 
Let  the  early  kinds  of  Potatoes  be  got  up  as  soon  as 
the  tops  are  ripe  enough  ;  and  let  particular  pains  be 
taken  to  pick  out  all  the  tubers,   as  those  left  in  the 
ground  are  very  annoying  in  future  years.     Let  the 
produce  be  sorted,  and  if  of  an  approved  kind,  let  all 
the  small  and  moderate  sized  tubers  be  carefully  pre- 
served in  dry  sand  or  charcoal  dust.     Be  at  a  Uttle 
trouble  also  to  test  the  difierent  varieties,  and  do  not 
allow  your  number  of  sorts  to  exceed  half  a  dozen, 
selecting  those  only  which  are  most  liked  on  table,  free 
croppers,  early  in  coming  to  perfection,  and  least  liable 
to  be  affected  with  disease.     Many  of  the  medicinal  and 
pot  herbs,  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  -iyiU  require 
gathering  this  month  ;  the  proper  time  is  just  when 
they  are  in  full  flower.     They  should  be  cut  quite  clean 
on  a  fine  warm  day,  tied  in  small  bunches,  and  hung  up 
in  an  airy  room  till  they  are  perfectly  dry  ;  after  which 
they  should  be  put  into  tin  canisters,  glass  bottles,  or 
paper  bags,  to  preserve  them  from  dust.     Either  of  the 
former  contrivances  are  preferable  to  the  latter,  as  they 
guard  the  herbs  against  damp,  and  prevent  the  escape 
of  their  delicate  aroma  ;  along  with  which  their  virtues 
are  in  a  great  measure  evaporated.     Continue,  as  time 
and  space  occur,  to  plant  Cauliflowers  for  late  autumn 
use,  and  BroccoU,  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &.e.,  for 
winter.     Make  a  small  sowing  of  Flanders  Spinach,  to 
succeed  the  last  sowing  of  round  or  summer  Spinach  ; 
also  a  sowing  of  York  and  Vanack  Cabbage  for  winter 
and  early  spring  use.     A  sowing  of  Onions  should  now 
be  made,  rather  thick,  for  spring  use.     Pull  Shallots, 
and  lay  them  on  a  gravel  walk  or  dry  ground  for  a  few 
days  before  removing  them  to  the  store  room.     Onions 
also  will  require  attention  when  ready.     Plant  out  some 
York  Cabbages  for  early  winter  use,  6  inches  apart  and 
a  foot  between  the  rows  ;  this  wUl  give  room  enough 
for  the  best  dwarf  kinds,  as  every  other  one  can  be  re- 
moved while  young,  and  thus  leave  room  for  the  rest  to 
grow  larger. 


black  underground  branches  which  people  take  for  roots  are 
subterraneao  stems,  which  will  not  grow 

Fern  Hodse  :  R  J  G.  Nothing  will  grow  in  the  atmosphere 
jou  describe,  if  kept  in  it  permanently.  Tou  should  grow 
the  front  plants  elsewhere,  and  only  bring  them  in  occasion- 
ally. iEschynanths,  Hoyas,  Dendrobium  pu'chellum,  some 
Aerides  and  Vandas  would  like  it  well  enough  for  a  month  or 
two  at  a  time — hut  not  for  more— if  thev  are  to  flower. 

Feoits  :  Siib.  The  following 


State  oftheWeaHier  near  London,  for  the  weet  ending  AuiT  1  1S50 
as  observed  at  the  Horcicnlturai  Garden,  Chiswick. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

To  OUR  CoKEESi-ONDENTS.—May  we  beg  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  cannot  answer  inquiries  privaUlif  through  the  post.  We  are 
ready  to  give  reasonable  intormation  through  our  columns 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  labour  of  writing  letters.  ' 

Bees  :  Juvenis.  You  may  remove  above  a  third'of  the  combs  of 
the  stock  in  the  ceiling  of  your  verandah,  and  if  you  use  thick 
worsted  gloves  in  the  place  of  leather  oned,  you  will  not  lose 
those  bees,  by  the  loss  of  their  stings,  that  may  attack  you 
Being  in  a  difficult  situation,  it  would  add  much  to  your 
comfort  m  the  operation  by  having  an  assistant  with  one  of 
Brown  s  patent  fumigators,  who  might  give  them  a  puff  or 
two  of  tobacco  smoke  occasionally  while  you  are  taking  the 
comb,  r.— ^  Young  Beginner,  Raise  the  hive  about  half  an 
mch  on  three  or  four  wedges  until  the  temperature  becomes 


Cleeodendeons  :  T  B  M.  At  least  50  kinds  are  known  in  gar- 
dens, and  we  cannot  occupy  space  with  such  lists.  Tou  should 
consult  Mrs.  Loudon's  "  Hortus  Britannicus,"  just  published 

Cotton  Seed  :  C.  This  is  not  procurable  in  England.  Tou 
must  send  to  New  Orleans  for  it  ;  Madras  and  Bourbon  would 
supply  Natal  settlers,  if  they  have  any  ready  communication 
with  those  places.  As  to  Tobacco,  the  finest  American  is 
prepared  from  the  Nicotiana  Tabacum,  sold  in  every  seed 
shop.  The  excellence  of  Tobacco  does  not  depend  upon  the 
sort,  but  upon  the  preparation  of  it,  and  the  climate  in  which 
It  grows.  Plantams  may  be  had  at  Madeira,  and  Date 
Palms  will  grow  from  the  stones  of  the  newly  arrived  fruit  • 
so  that  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  as  regards  them.     ' 

Iebn:  WHFC.  Tou  cannot  raise  Fern  from  seeds.  The 
only  way  is  to  dig  up  the  roots  in  November  and  plant  them 
immediately.  Those  of  the  common  Brake,  which  you  pro- 
bably  mean,  he  very  deep,  ana  are  troublesome  to  get  at  -the 


^  are  six  of  the  best  sorts  of  Melons  : 
Bromham-hall  Green-fleshed,  Trentham  Hybrid,  Beechwood, 
Benares,  Egyptian  Green-fleshed,  and  the  Pine-apple  Melon, 
the  latter  though  small  is  of  excellent  flavour.  The  best  sort 
of  pale  yellow  or  white  Raspberry  is  the  Yellow  Antwerp. 
The  white  Filbert,  if  you  will  confine  yourself  to  one  ;  but 
perhaps  you  can  add  the  red  Filbert  aud  the  Cosford  nut.  The 
latter  has  such  a  thin  shell  that  people  find  it  does  not  obdu- 
rately protect  the  kernel,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  but 
enamelled  crackers. || 
Ghapes  :  Hertfordlensis.  Excess  of  moisture  somewhere  is  the 
cause ;  it  may  be  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  air,  or  in  both.  If 
you  have  not  full  circulation  of  air,  that  at  once  explains  the 
mis  chief.  J 
Heating:  Palmata.  We  do  not  at  all  understand  your  mean- 
ing. This  however  is  certain,  thai  your  pipes  are  full  of  air 
that  your  expansion  cistern  is  too  small,  and  that  pipes 
should  not  drop,  but  rise,  from  the  boiler  to  the  other  end. 
Ice-houses  :  Sith.  Many  plans  have  been  given  in  our  earlier 
volumes,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  list  of  woodcuts 
published  with  each  volume. J 
Insects  :  Stuck  in  the  Mud.  I,  Porthesia  chrysorrhea  (the  gold 
tail  moth) ;  2,  Chrysomela  Polyconi ;  3,  Males  of  a  species 
of  pimpla,  a  genus  of  parasitic  Ichneumon-flies,  the  larva  of 
which  were  reared  within  the  bodies  of  some  oftheTpono- 
meuta  caterpillars,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  Ichneumonidffi  • 
1,  Microgaster  glomeratus,  another  parasitic  Ichneumon  - 
5,  we  suppose  these  are  also  the  cocoons  of  some  Ichneumon  • 
C,  Ophioglossum.  W. — Mai-y.  The  grubs  sent  are  the  young 
larvce  of  the  common  cockchaffer,  which  are  injurious  to 
Grass  and  other  plants.  The  Pea  pods  and  Pear  leaves  have 
not  been  attacked  by  insects.  W.—  C  R.  The  grubs  on  the 
Pear  leaves  are  the  slimy  larvae  of  the  blacb-winged  saw  fly 
(Selandria  cetbiops).  When  full-grown  they  descend  into  the 
earth  to  undergo  their  changes.  Powder  the  leaves  with 
lime,  or  wash  them  repeatedly  with  lime  water.  W. — Berga^ 
mot.  The  Pear  leaves  sent  are  blistered  by  the  very  minute 
larvse  of  a  little  moth  (Argyromiges  scitella,  or  Clerckella  of 
some  authors)  which  feed  within  and  not  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leaves.  The  leaves  affected  should  be  picked  off  and 
burnt.  ^V.  ^ 

Mildew  :  J  S.  The  Potato-leaf  was  bruised  and  unexaminable. 
We  could  discover  nothing  on  the  Vine  leaf ;  the  other  leaves 
are  affected  by  the  Grape  or  Egg  Mildew  (Oidium  TuckeriJ.t 
Music  :  Han-itah.  We  make  a  point  of  not  answering  any  ques- 
tions which  do  not  relate  to  natural  history  or  rural  ceco- 
nomy.  As  to  music  we  could  not  distinguish  a"  Reveille"  from 
a  waltz  ;  and  have  no  information  whatever  about  it. 
Names  of  Plants:  Erzeroiini.  153,  Scorzuuera;  35,  Scorzonera 
tuberosa ;  101,  S.  stenocephela,  Boissier ;  291,  AsterothAx 
asperrioia. — P  Mackenzie.  Luzula  pilosa. — S  P  S,  Smymium 
Olusatrum. — G   T.  Its  proper  name  is  Nonesuch  or  Black 

Medic  (Medicago  lupulina). — J  G.  Astrantia  major, Young 

Gardener.    Some  Rush  in  a  monstrous    state.      Its   name 
cannot  be  ascertained  unless  you  can  find  it  in  its  natural 

condition.    It  may  be  a  state  of  the  Toad  Rush. Spero 

Aberdeen.  No  doubt  it  is  the  Testudinaria  elephantipes,  a 

plant  of  the  order  of  Yams.    It  is  a  greenhouse  climber. 

J S.  The  kind  of  abnormal  development  exhibited  by  your 
specimen  is  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst  Ferns.  The 
curled  ( ?)  forms  of  Scolopendrium  officinarum  are  familiar  ex- 
amples, but  why  a  solitary  plant  of  a  species  occasionally 
shows  it  we  cannot  explain.  When  we  speak  of  Ferns  we  do 
not  confine  our  views  to  the  40  or  50  species  natives  of  Britain 
but  we  form  our  opinions  from  our  knowledge  ofthe  Ferns 
of  the  world,  of  which  there  are  about  2000  species.  S. 
Palm  Trees  :  Sub.  They  will  succeed  in  a  large  conservatory 
planted  out  in  the  bed,  which  is'  all  fresh  soil,  an  excellent 
mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sandy  loam,  and  where  the 
conservatory  is  lofty  and  warm.J 
Pansies  :  P  M.  A  Pansy  is  considered  a  seedling  until  it  is 
*'  sent  out."  But  whether  or  not  a  two-year-old  seedlinff 
will  be  allowed  to  compete  with  yearlings  depends  on  the 
rules  of  the  show.  The  practice  at  the  leading  London  ex 
hibirions  is  this,  "  That  there  shall  not  be  less  than  three 
blooms  of  each  variety,  without  reference  to  age,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  out."  There  are,  however,  many  objections  to 
showing  yearlings.* 
Peas:  J  and  E  AUen.  Tour  Pea  is  a  long,  nearly  straight- 
podded  green  marrow,  containing  7— S  Peas.  It  resembles 
a  sort  called  Ne  plus  mIXvsl.W— Inquirer.  Hairs's  Mammoth.ll— 
Eardy  and  Son.  Appears  to  possess  the  properties  of  Knight's 
Tall  Green  Marrow.|]— J"  J)/.  Tour  Pea  which  grows  in  the 
form  of  a  shrub  with  thick  stems,  that  need  no  support  is 
the  American  Crown  Pea,  described  in  the  Transactions'  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  many  years  ago.J 
PoMEGEANATE  t    G  S.   Prune  the  roots  now.     Let  the  shoots 

alone,  or  only  stop  the  strongest. 
Potatoes  :  J  F.  We  cannot  offer  any  opinion  upon  seedlings  J 
Pot  Pourei  :  G  B  Put  into  a  large  China  jar  the  following 
ingredients,  in  layers,  with  salt  strewed  between  the  layers  - 
2  pecks  of  Roses,  part  in  buds  and  part  blown  Violets' 
Orange-flowers,  Jasmine,  and  anything  sweet,  a'  haudftil 
each  ;  Orris-root,  sliced,  Benjamin  and  Storac.  2  oz.  of  each  • 
J  oz.  of  musk,  i  lb.  of  Angelica-root,  sliced,  a  quart  of  the 
red  parts  of  Clove,  Gillyflowers,  two  handfuls  of  Lavender- 
flowers,  half  a  handful  of  Rosemary  flowers.  Bay  and  Laurel 
leaves,  half  a  handful  each  ;  also  of  knotted  Marjoram  and 
Balm  of  Giiead.  Cover  them  quite  close  ;  when  the  lid  is 
removed  the  perfame  is  very  fine.  When  the  above  has  been 
in  the  jar  some  weeks,  it  is  advisable  to  empty  it  entirely  ■ 
stir  it  well  with  the  hand,  and  return  it  into  the  jar  again.l  ' 
Puzzlb  :  E  F  G.  Tou  have  missed  the  point  altogether. 
Raspeereies  ;  Sub.  Now  that  the  fruit  is  gathered,  you  may 
give  them  more  air  and  sun  between  the  rows  or  stools,  by 
removing  the  shoots  on  which  this  year's  fruit  was  produced 
and  leaving  none  but  young  canes.:}:  ' 

Strawberries  :   Ai\on.    Very  like  the  Comte  de  Paris.II J  M. 

Cuthill's  Black  Prince  for  an  early,  and  Elton  for  a  late  crop.{ 

Tae  :  Juvenis,  Cork.  Gas  tar  will  not  hurt  your  wood,  quite  the 

contrary  ;  but  its  smell  is  very  likely  to  kill  any  plants  that 

are  m  frumes  coated  with  it. 

TuRF-soiL  :  ^1(6.  Baking  in  an  oven,  or  saturating  with  boiling 

water  will  kill  the  grubs  in  it.J 
Watee  Melon  :  O  B.  Grow  it  like  other  Melons. 
Mtsc  :  R  S.  It  is  too  late  to  prune  Azaleas  now,  it  should  hare 
been  done  immediately  after  they  had  flowered.    The  eame 
remark  applies  to  Epacrises  and  Heaths.    Fuchsias  maybe 
pruned  in  spring.     You  will  find  some  account  of  mildew  in 
another  column.    Your  Camellias  will  be  best  out  of  doors 
for  some  time  yet.   See  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  drought.!; 
SEEDLUNG  FLOWEKS. 
Calceolaeta  :  T  P  p.  Quite  shrivelled  up  when  received.* 
Double  Sweet  William  :  B  G.   Not  in  an  examinable  state 

when  received.' 
Petunias  :    C  C  G.    Pretty,  but  no  improvement  on  kinds 

already  in  cultivation.* 
Picotee  :  }V  I>.  Too  rough  in  the  edges  to  please  florists  now-a- 

days.*" 
%*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whou 
interesting  contributions  is  still  delayed. 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


"PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agenta  of  the  Peruvian 
J-  Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  stiU  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs 
Beiqht,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence. Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


Tl/TANURES. — The  following    Manures  are    mauu- 

±fJ-    factured  at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  [        */_'    n    o    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.         ,,.        ][]        "\        '"      7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  ..'.        ,,',        ."*      7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  ','.'        '",      5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 

N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 

Ammonia,  SI.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  9!.  10s.  per 

tMi,  m  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


OOEN  MANUKE  FOR  WHEAT,  BARLEY,.  OATS,  BEANS, 

&c.  &c. 

rpHE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
J-  fldently  recommend  the  above,  as  tney  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  wUl  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
so  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  .3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrateof  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul. 
tcration,  all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware, 
houses  of  the  Importer.  ^ 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  Pcssee,  SecretaiT. 
^ Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


CTEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
►J  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CTLIXDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
ifcc,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  weU  as  bottom.heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aidof  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  nnmerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  BoUers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  weU  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire-work.  Ac. 
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FOR    WATERING  GARDENS,  BREWERS'    USE     &c 

FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES 

TAMES     LYNE     HANCOCK,    Sole    Licensee    and 

?T,„-K?.'^"'''"""'=''  "^  *'"'  PATENT  TULCANISED  INDIA- 
EUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con. 
yeying  Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  WateeI 
raooF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

_  Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
IS  requu:ed  m  using  themi  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  •  and  from 
theu-  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  Uke 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 

Size.    I  ji'in.     I  in.     fin.     1  in.    Uin.     2  in.    24in.    Sin. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING 

r^ROGGON'S  PATENT   ASPHALTE   ROOFING 

vV  FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid 
on  with  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id,  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S    PATENT    NON-CONDUCTING    FELT,     for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  23  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
Ceoggon  and  Co.,  3,  Dowgate-hill,  London. 


surface  in  the  southern  counties,  as  it  has  been 
asserted,  this  can  be  easily  managed  by  drilling  the 
Turnip  seed  upon  the  flat,  numerous  diill-machines 
tor  this  purpose  being  now  in  existence. 

Such  reports  and  examinations  as  that  which  has 
led  to  these  remarks,  would  not  only  be  the  means 
ot  determining  the  best  method  for  cultivating 
lurnipsm  particular  districts,  but  many  anomalies 
attending  a  more  limited  series  of  experiments  on  a 
single  farm  would  also  be  cleared  up.  Let  any  one 
examine  the  experiments  quoted  in  the  first  edition 
of  Johnston's  "Agricultural  Chemistry,"  and  he 
will  be  at  once  satisfied  that  since  that  time  agri- 
cultural chemistry  has  made  very  striking  prcress. 
But  still  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  "as  a 
proof  of  the  advantage  which  an  examination  over  a 
TOde  district  presents  over  a  more  limited  oppor- 
tunity for  in ves'tigatio  n,  we  quote  the  following  results 
of  two  series  of  experiments  undertaken  to  ascertain 
the  best  manures  for  the  Turnip  crop,— precisely 
the  object  sought  by  the  Annandale  Farmers'  Club. 
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N.B.    Vulcanised  India-Rubber    Garden   Hose    fitted   with 

roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 

attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

AU  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactoiy  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell-mows,  GosweU.road 
jjondon,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention.  ' 


SA  TURD  A  Y,  A  UG  UST  3,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOtt  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
WnDNESDii,  Auff.  7-A|5riciiltutal  Society  01' England. 
IHUasDAT,        —         S— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Irelaadi 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


KOYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


E PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 
DENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  itc,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is  6d' 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  •  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty '  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  9d  ner 
foot. HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

BY  HEK     J;^f|s*^^,   EOYAL  LETTERS 


MAJESTY'S 


PATENT. 


"P     M'NEILL  AND  Co.,  of  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill. 
-*-    •  row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 

THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
i-BlZES,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Hee  Majesty's  Woods  and  Foeests, 

HONODBABLE  BoAED  OF  OEDNAKCE, 

Honodeable  East  India  Cojipant, 
Eonoueable  CoanmssioNEEa  of  Cdstoms, 
Hee  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gaede.ns,  Regent's  Pake 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk   Rut 
land,  Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond) 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry' 
and  at  the  Royal  AoEicoLTttBAL  Society's  House,  Hanoverl 
square. 

It  IB  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Pkice  One  Penny  Pee  Sqcaee  Foot. 
%♦  Samples,  with  Du-ections  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
ot  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen. 
tlemen.  Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  £i-ee  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

^  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  ttreat  Britam  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CO.'S 
i-atent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's.buildings,    BunhiU.row 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

ihenew  ViccChanceUor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
mnster  Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
hvo  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Esq., 
fi.  «  /f..  ^^fu'L^  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
80  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  ParUament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.  Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet 
^iS™T''°?v.™?"'  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
pUed  m  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require.  «  uioi  uioj  pay  lor 

Every  information  afibrded  on  the  construction  of  Koofs.  or 
any  proposed  particalar  application  of  the  Felt. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  an  in- 
stance, m  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Journal  of  A^rri- 
culture,"  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Farmers' 
Clubs.     Farmers,  as  a  body  of  men,  are  proverbially 
unwilling  to  express  their  opinions  in  public  ;  and 
though  possessed  of  a  fund  of  knowledge,  valuable 
both  to  the  community  and  themselves,  it  has  only 
been  by  means  of  social  agricultural  societies  and 
farmers'  clubs  that  much  of  this  information  has 
been  gathered  together,  and  rendered  available.     In 
this  instance  we  allude  to  a  report,  drawn  up  and 
published  by  a  committee  of  the  Annandale  Farmers' 
Club,  on  the  "  Manures  most  Suitable  for  the  Turnip 
Crop."     For  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  report 
the  committee  inspected  about  SO  crops  of  Turnips' 
grown,  on  34  farms.     The  report  gives  the  time  of 
sowing  m  most  instances,  the  distance  between  the 
drills,  the  distance  between  the  Turnips,  weight  of 
crop    per    acre,   and   manure    (whether  farm-yard, 
guano,  bones,  or   superphosphate).      Upon  this  last 
point  the  information  contained  in  the  report  is  very 
important.     It  is  found  that,  wherever  a  portion  of 
artificial    manure    is    used    along   with   farm-yard 
manure,  the  crop  is  better  than  where  a  larger  quan- 
tity  of  the   latter  is  used  alone.     The  committee 
found  that  as  much  as  35^.  per  acre,  expended  in 
purchased  manures,  along  with   about  15  loads  of 
dung,  IS  „what  ought  to  be  applied  over  the  whole 
green  crop  of  the  farm. 

The  middle  of  the  month  of  May  is  found  for 
that  part  of  Scotland  to  be  the  very  best  pos- 
sible time  for  sowing  Swedes,  and  the  committee 
recommend  that  a  portion  of  white  Turnips  be  sown 
at  the  same  time,  the  latter  being  especially  valu- 
able on  many  farms,  for  giving  to  cattle  at  the  end 
ot  September  and  beginning  of  October.  The  averaoe 
width  of  drill  is  about  28  inches,  and  the  distance 
between  the  Turnips  about  7  inches,  though  one 
very  successful  grower  recommends  14  inches. 

We  do  not  see  that  any  inquiry  has  been  made  by 
the  committee  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  drilled 
or  ^  broadcast  Turnips.     This  seems  to  be  a  subject 
quite  settled  in  favour  of  the  former  in  the  mind  of 
the   Scotch  farmers;   and  one  motive  for  noticintr 
this  report  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  common  plan 
of  growing  Turnips  in  many  of  the  southern  counties. 
We  remember  to  have  noticed  in  Hampshire,  a  few 
years  ago,  that  drilled  Turnips  were  quite  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.     The  plan  there  adopted  is  also 
to  apply  the  farm-yard  manure  upon  the  Clover  lea 
for    Wheat,   the    Turnips     immediately   following 
getting  little  or  nothing  except  bones  or  guano— and 
what  would  have  been  still  more  striking  to  the  eye 
ot  a  Scotch  farmer,  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were 
sown  broadcast.     Caution  must  be  used  in  finding 
fault  with  the  practice  of  any  district,  but  before  we 
'^^"De  satisfied  that  a  plan,  opposed  to  the  custom 
ot  the  best  Turnip  growing  portion  of  the  kingdom 
IS  the  best  adapted  to  that  district,  very  clear  and 
cogent  reasons  must  be  assigned.     If  no  other  ad- 
vantage could  be  pointed  out  than  the  greater  facility 
tor  horse-hoeing  aftbrded  by  the  drilled,  over  the 
broadcast  Turnips,  it  alone  would  satisfy  our  minds 
ot  the  superior  advantage  of  the  north  country  system. 
So  perfectly  satisfied  are  our  northern  brethren  on 
this  point,  that  during  a  recent  visit  through  the 
north  of  England,  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  we  did 
not  observe  one  field  of  Turnips  sown  broadcast.     If 
it  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  Turnips  on  the  level 


Expeeiment  No.  1. 

1,  Farm-yard  maniore      Good  crop 

2,  Farm.yard  ma-> 
nure,  with  guano  j"" 

3,  Farm.yard  ma^ 
nure  with  bone- 
dust    

4,  Bone  dust 

5,  Peruvian  guano 

6,  Prepared  bone, 
manure 


'■)■ 


Good  crop 

Vei7  fair 

Not  tried 
Fair 

Ditto    ... 


Expeeiment  No.  2. 

The  worst. 
I  Better  than  farm- 
<  yrd  manure  alone, 
(,  but  atill  poor. 

/The  worst  result  of 
1     the  series. 

Very  good. 

Very  good. 
/The   best    crop  of 
(.     the  series. 


[From  tie  report  of  the  Denoent  and  ShoUey  Bridge  Agrk^Soeiety.-j 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  extract  the  slightest 
benefit  from  such  a  series  of  contradictory  results  as 
these.  Neither  does  the  report  of  the  experi- 
ments furnish  us  with  any  clue  to  their  elucidation. 
Unlike  the  examination  conducted  by  the  Annan- 
dale Farmers'  Club,  such  a  series  of  experiments 
only  raises  difficulties;  it  settles  none. 

Without  undervaluing  individual  exertions,  the 
example  we  have  quoted  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
There  are  now  few  districts  without  a  farmers'  club, 
and  we  see  no  method  by  which  these  local  societies 
can  more  effectually  aid  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture in  their  own  neighbourhoods  than  by  under- 
taking an  inspection  similar  to  that  carried  out  by 
the  Annandale  club. 

Turnips  are  the  best  crops  on  which  to  attempt 
such  comparisons.  Good  management  and  skilful 
manuring  are  more  on  a  par  in  the  case  of  Turnips 
than  in  grain  crops  ;  besides  they  are  now  the  basis 
of  good  farming,  a  good  crop  of  Turnips  being  a 
certain  proof  of  good  general  management. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  state  that  a  company 
has  been  formed  to  carry  into  operation  the  "  General 
Land    Drainage   and   Improvement  Act  "   of  last 
session.     It  is  well  supported  by  the  leading  agri- 
culturists of  the  day,  and  several  influential  capital- 
ists and  contractors  are  among  its  members.     The 
company  contemplate  the  erection  of  farm  home- 
steads, the  under-draining  of  land,  the  execution  of 
works  for  the  sewerage  of  towns,  with  a  view  to  the 
conservation  of  the  sewage  for  agriculture  ;   the  en- 
closing of  open    and  uncultivated  land,  which  they 
have  the  power  of  purchasing,  disentailing,  and  re- 
selling ;  the  irrigating  and  warping  of  land,  and  other 
works  of  improvement  which  the  lack  of  capital  or 
the  limited  interests  of  tenants  for  life  now  prevent 
but  which  this  company  may  carry  out  and  charge 
the   inheritance   with    the    cost,    by   dividing   the 
amount  into   instalments,  repayable  in  the  case  of 
buildings  within  31  years,  and  in  the  case  of  land 
improvements  within  50  years. 


[ON   HARVESTING  WHEAT. 
There  are  still  many  and  various  opinions  regarding 
the   best   method  of    cutting   and   harvesting  Wheat. 
With  a  view  to  invite  a  discussion,  so  as  to  elicit  the 
truth,  we  would  give  our  own  experience  of  the  matter. 
There  are  first  the  various  methods  of  reaping— high  up 
the  corn,  to  have  as  little  straw  as  possible ;  reaping 
low,  to  have  it  almost  all ;  "  bagging,"  to  cut  up  every- 
diing  close  to  the  ground  (weeds  not  excepted,  though 
there  be  any)  ;  and  mowing,  which  also  aims  at  making 
clean  and  quick  work  of  everything.     Then  comes  the 
difference  of  expense  of  the  various  methods  of  cutting 
down.     For  a  considerable  distance  on  all  sides  of  us 
the  relative  prices  for  reaping,   bagging,  or  mowing, 
have  run  thus :  10s.  an  acre  for  reaping  or   bagging 
low,  8s.  for  reaping  high,  and  7s.  6rf.  per  acre  for  mowing. 
Mowing  is  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  cheaper  than 
any  other  system.     Then  comes  the  carting  of  the  corn. 
For  all   ordinary  cases,  which   have  come  under  our 
notice,  one  man  could  pitch  from   10  to   12   acres  of 
Wheat  sheaves  in  a  day,  if  reaped  high,  and  from  5  to  6 
acres  only,  if  cut  low.     In  connection  with  the  one  man 
pitching  there  is  generally  a  leader  and  three  or  four 
men  stacking,  not  to  mention  boys  driving  or  leading. 
The  common  wages  of  a  harvest  man  is  3s.  a  day.    Upon 
the  presumption,  then,  that  the  above  statement  is  cor- 
rect, 6  acres  of  mown  Wheat  will  cost  as  much  for  car- 
riage as  12  acres  of  reaped  ;  or,  reckoning  it  in  money, 
six  men  at  3s.  a  day  =  18«.,  while  12  acres  of  reaped 
could  be  carried  at  the  same  cost,  leaving  a  difference 
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in  favour  of  the  reaped  Wheat  of  3s.  per  acre.  Next 
comes  the  thatching,  which,  if  all  the  corn  and  straw  is 
stacked  together  at  harvest,  requires  immediate  cover- 
ing when  wages  are  double  that  of  other  times.  A  stack 
of  corn— of  mown  corn,  of  six  acres— hag  m  general 
about  1000  square  feet  of  thatching  upon  it,  at  a  cost 
of  10s  for  laying  on ;  a  stack  of  reaped  Wheat  (pre- 
suming all  along  that  the  reaped  is  about  half  the  bulk 
of  the  mowed)  would  cost  but  10s.,  while  it  contained 
double  the  number  of  acres.  On  the  score  of  thatching. 
then,  there  is  5s.  per  acre  in  favour  of  the  reaped.  If 
the  haulm  or  stubble  requires  thatching,  it  may  be  done 
at  half  the  rate  of  harvest  wages  ;  so  that,  although  in 
amount  of  quantity  there  would  be  as  much  thatching 
of  corn  and  stubble  separately,  yet  the  cost  would  be 
relatively  the  same  as  above  per  acre. 

But  the  chief  advantage  of  reaped  Wheat  over  mown 
lies  in  the  threshing,  whether  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 
We  lately  saw  a  steam-engine  of  eight  horse  power 
threshing  mown  Wheat  with  straw  of  about  7  feet  long. 
It  was  all  the  engine  could  do,  to  draw  in  half  a  sheaf 
at  a,  time  from  one  man  feeding.  Another  time  the 
engine  was  threshing  reaped  Wheat  with  short  straw, 
when  two  men  were  fully  employed  to  feed  the  machine, 
which  was  going  easily,  without  any  strain  upon  the 
engine  or  machinery.  In  the  case  of  the  mown  Wheat, 
30  quarters  per  day,  of  10  hours,  was  with  difficulty 
threshed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  8  quarters  per  hour  was 
the  rate  of  speed  with  the  short  sheaves,  which  was 
more  than  double  as  fast.  The  cost  of  threshing 
the  reaped  Wheat,  including  fire,  labour,  and  inte- 
rest of  engine  and  machinery,  was  only  Sd.  per  quarter. 
The  cost  of  threshing  the  long  Wheat  was  about  20d. 
per  quarter.  Allowing  an  average  crop  of  Wheat 
at  4  qrs.  per  acre,  we  have  then  a  saving  in  threshing 
reaped  Wheat  of  4s.  per  acre.  I  remarked  to  the 
bailiff  on  the  farm  where  the  threshing  was  going  on, 
«  What  do  you  think  of  mown  Wheat,  now  ?"  He  said, 
"  God  bless  ye,  the  engine  can  scarcely  draw  it  through, 
and  I  thought  we  never  should  have  carted  the  corn 
from  the  field  at  harvest ;  we  wanted  as  many  men 
carrying  nearly  as  cutting  down." 

In  threshing  with  a  locomotive  engine  here  lately, 
the  advantage  in  threshing  Wheat  with  little  straw  was 
very  apparent  over  the  long  sheaves.  By  water  and  by 
flail  we  have  ever  found  it  the  same,  and  after  abandon- 
ing the  old-fashioned  plan  of  reaping,  and  turning  to 


cases  before  adopting  new  plans,  or  clingiog  obstinately 
to  old  ones.  We  have  heard  so  much  on  the  matter  of 
the  above,  that  we  have  been  led  on  to  a  greater  length 
than  was  at  first  intended  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  would 
very  much  like  some  of  those  scythians  to  show  us  some 
reason  why  the  old  school  in  this  respect  is  not  better 
than  the  new.  R.  V.,  Lcigkton  Buzzard. 


MANURING  FOR  EVERY  CROP. 

With  reference  to  your  leading  article,  at  page  473, 
I  pass  by  the  remarks  upon  the  necessity  for  long  leases 
given  to  tenants  of  sufficient  capital,  energy,  and  skill  ; 
they  are  self-evident,  and  of  course  commend  themselves 
to  every  unprejudiced  person's  unqualified  approbation. 
But  your  observations  upon  artificial  manures  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  my  own  practical  farming, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  addressing  you  a  few  lines  ; 
and  chiefly  because  the  arable  land  under  my  culti- 
vation has  received  nothing  but  artificial  manures 
during  the  last  30  years  at  least,  and  probably  for  a 
much  longer  period.  My  arable  farm  is  therefore  a 
remarkable  instance,  possibly  an  unique  one,  of  very 
ordinary  land  in  its  natural  state,  producing  heavy  crops, 
and  every  year  increasing  in  fertility,  without  the  aid  of 
a  cart-load  of  dung,  during  the  memory  of  man. 

Like  Mr.  Hudson  I  manure  for  every  crop;  and 
although  I  have  not  a  long  lease,  yet  I  have  the  still 
greater  advantage  of  farming  my  own  laud,  and  there- 
fore do  just  what  I  please.  My  land  is  of  every  de- 
scription, from  a  very  stiff  clay  to  a  light  gravelly  sand. 
It  runs  from  the  plastic  clay  above  the  chalk  to  the 
lower  green  sand  below  it. 

1  might,  perhaps,  be  asked,  what  I  do  with  my  farm- 
yard dung,  as  I  make  such  large  quantities  every  year  ? 
It  is  always  applied  to  my  Hop-grounds,  each  of  which 
receives  a  heavy  dressing  once  in  three  years,  and  the 
two  succeeding  years  it  is  manured  with  various  other 
substances.  And  I  may  here  add,  by  the  way,  that  my 
experimental  Hop-grounds  already  indicate  that  my 
practice  has  hitherto  been  correct.  But  to  return  to 
my  common  farming  operations  ;  for  many  years,  and 
till  the  introduction  of  guano,  and  the  use  of  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  I  was  compelled  to  employ  rags,  shoddy, 
hair,  rape- cake,  bones,  &c.,  for  my  Wheat  and  Turnip 
crops.  These  are  slowly  decomposing  manures,  and  as 
a  consequence  I  was  dependent  entirely  upon  the  seasons 
But  now  the  case  is  wholly  different ;  for. 


upon  a  very  poor  soil,  which  had  they  not  been  laid  by 
the  rains,  I  feel  persuaded  would  have  averaged  a  crop 
of  full  14  or  15  qrs.  per  acre. 

I  shall  not  be  accused  of  vanity  when  I  say  that  my 
crops  are  superior  to  any  in  this  parish,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  neighbour,  who  avowedly  follows  in  my 
steps.  What  we  now  want  is  a  cheap  source  of  am- 
monia. Cannot  you  stir  up  the  agricultural  chemists, 
so  that  they  may  obtain  for  us  the  ammoniacal  salts  of 
a  cheaper  rate  than  we  buy  them  in  guaao  I  But  if 
this  cannot  be  effected,  the  farmers  of  England  have 
abundant  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  introduction  of 
guano  ;  and  they  may  rest  assured  that  guano  without 
protection  is  infinitely  better  than  protection  without 
guano.  ■/.  M.  Paine,  Farnham. 


THE 


_^  . ^  ,    ^.  _         for  success, 

mowing  and  bagging,  we  cannot  but  be  reconverted  that  1  thanks  to  the  introduction  of  guano  and  the  discovery 
reaping  Wheat  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  is  more    of  an  easy  process  of  making  superphosphate  of  lime, 


economical  than  mowing.  But,  moreover,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said  about  the  relative  cost  of  the  two 
plans,  there  is  another  expense  in  taking  in  to  thresh 
of  double  on  long  sheaves  per  acre  as  short  ;  there  is 
also  a  deal  of  straw  to  be  removed  in  general  a  long  way 
from  the  barn,  to  where  it  is  required  ;  whereas,  if  the 
premises  are  not  very  concentrated,  a  stack  of  stubble 
may  be  taken  from  the  field  and  set  upon  the  spot  at 
once  for  daily  use.  A  common  objection  by  the  advo- 
cates of  mowing  Wheat  against  reaping  is,  that  the 
ground  has  to  be  gone  twice  over.  This  is,  however,  a 
very  trivial  objection,  as  the  difference  of  expense  of 
flie  two  plans  before  the  corn  is  stacked  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  cut  down  the  stubble  and  cart  it  home  im- 
mediately after  harvest.  The  advocates  of  mowing  say 
—and  say  truly— that  mown  Wheat  will  always  be 
ready  a  day  or  two  sooner  for  carting  than  reaped 
Wheat  after  rain  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  reaped 
corn  sustams  the  least  injury  by  sprouting  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sheaf.  Corn  merchants  can  immediately  detect 
mown  Wheat  by  soft  kernels  and  pieces  of  dirt,  &c., 
mixed  with  the  sample,  so  that  there  is  really  a  disad- 
vantage in  mown  Wheat  on  that  score.  Very  often  may 
be  seen  half  the  sheaves  of  a  mown  field  lying  on  their 
sides  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  when  short,  compact, 
reaped  sheaves  stand  erect  free  from  danger.  Where 
there  are  weeds — especially  many — mowing  is  quite  out 
of  the  question,  as  the  seeds  are  carried  home  and  re- 
carried  to  the  land  again  with  the  manure.  If  there  are 
a  few  Thistles  and  Docks,  &e.,  they  can  be  left  after  the 
sickle,  pulled  up,  and  burned. 

There  must  of  course,  as  in  every  other  case,  a  deal 
depend  upon  circumstances  which  is  the  best  method 
of  the  two — reaping  or  mowing.     We  would  say,  then, 
short  clean  corn  would  be  more  economically  mowed 
than  reaped,  if  good  mowers  are  to  be  found.    But  that 
reaping   is  to  be  preferred  for   all  long   thick   crops, 
whether  clean  or  not.     We  put  the  saving  of  carriage 
of  reaped  Wheat  in  harvest  against  stubble  cutting 
and  carriage   after  harvest  ;   in   all    cases  we  wish 
to  be  understood  that  the  stubble  should  be  cut  either 
in  part  during  wet  days  in  harvest,  or  immediately  after 
it.     The  first  item  to  the  credit  of  reaped  Wheat,  then, 
is  5*.  per  acre  for  thatching.    The  next  would  be  the 
extra  cost  of  taking  the  corn  into  a  barn,  which  would 
be  in  times  of  common  wages   Is.  &d.  per  acre.     The 
next  item  is  4s.  per  acre  on  the  score  of  threshing,  even 
with  the  most  approved  machinery  ;  and  where  the 
straw  has  to  be  carted  from  the  barn  to  scattered  pre- 
mises, there   ought   to  be  a  charge  there.     We  shall, 
however,  just  add  the  thatching,  taking  in,  and  thresh- 
ing together,  which  amounts  to  5s.  lid.  per  acre  in 
favour  of  reaping.     We  have  heard  it  contended,  by-the- 
bye,  that  you  get  all  the  corn  by  mowing  and  raking  ; 
that   appears   correct  by  looking  at  the  ground  just 
raked  between  the  shocks,  but  we  never  yet  saw  great, 
lonf    unwieldy  sheaves  but  Uttered  very  much  at  the 
time  of  carrying,  and  left  more  for  the  gleaners  than 
ordinarily  reaped  Wheat.     There  can,  however,  be  no 
decided  rule  in  every  case  as  regards  the  two  plans,  and 
many  persons  might  do  well  to  consider  their  individual 


the  crops,  under  Providence,  are  in  great  measure  sub- 
ject to  our  own  control,  and  we  can  ensure  a  heavy 
crop  of  Turnips,  or  of  the  cereals ;  that  is,  provided  the 
latter  will  stand  up.  You  may,  perhaps,  tell  me  that 
my  farm  is  situated  under  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances. But  it  is  not  so  :  for  although  our  best  Hop- 
land  is  probably  the  finest  soil  in  the  kingdom,  our 
parish  would  successfully  compete  in  producing  the 
very  worst  arable  land  in  its  natural  state.  My  own 
arable  land,  too,  is  of  a  very  ordinary  description. 

As  regards  the  Turnip  crop,  I  think  my  success  is 
complete  ;  for  I  usually  grow  as  many  as  the  ground 
can  hold,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  have 
Swedes  weighing  IS  to  20  lbs.  each.  Here  I  sow  3  cwt. 
per  acre  of  Peruvian  guano  broadcast,  and  drill  with 
the  seed  4  or  5  cwt.  of  my  home-made  superphosphate. 
The  phosphate,  I  need  not  remind  you,  I  dig  in  abun- 
dance, so  also  might  many  others  if  they  chose,  and 
generally  pull  off  half  ray  Swedes,  the  remainder  being 
fed  off  by  sheep — that  is,  on  my  light  soils,  and  the  sheep 
have  an  allowance  of  1  lb.  of  oilcake  each  per  diem, 
with  hay  or  Pea-haulm.  This  process  ensures  a  good 
subsequent  crop  of  Barley  or  Oats,  if  the  heavy  summer 
showers  do  not  lay  them  flat.  Yet  I  invariably  obtain 
as  good  or  better  crops  if  I  puU  all  my  Swedes,  and 
manure  my  corn  with  ammoniacal  preparations. 

I  may  here  incidentally  remark  that  I  marl  my 
ground  whenever  I  thmk  such  an  interchange  of  soil 
is  required,  and  that  I  plough  all  my  land  very  deeply, 
with  an  occasional  sub-soiling.  To  this  I  attribute  much 
of  my  success  in  growing  large  crops  on  what  had 
hitherto  been  considered  poor  ground.  But  I  have 
been  chiefly  induced  to  write  to  you  on  this  subject 
from  the  doubts  which  you  tlirow  upon  the  applicability 
of  the  "  artificial  manuring  principle  "  to  the  cereals. 
I  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Lawes'  invaluable 
experiments  had  decided  this  question.  For  in  his 
experimental  Wheat  field,  after  four  years'  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  by  various  crops  without  any  manure,  we  see 
plots  dependent  entirely  upon  the  application  of  am. 
monia  which  produce  seven  crops  of  Wheat  in  suc- 
cession averaging  nearly  40  bushels  per  acre.  What 
more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  applicability  of  the 
artificial  manuring  system  to  the  cereal  crops  can  we 
require  ? 

My  own  experience  will  only  tend  to  corroborate 
these  "  landmarks  "  of  agriculture  in  a  small  degree  ;  yet 
when  I  tell  you  that  my  Wheat  crop  last  year  averaged 
about  44  bushels  per  acre  upon  very  middling  laud ;  that 
I  obtained  64  bushels  of  Barley  after  pulling  off  all  my 
Turnips  ;  and  that  my  Oat  crop  averaged  nearly  100 
bushels  per  acre.  I  think  I  may  assert  that  the  arti- 
ficial manuring  system  is  not  to  be  despised.  And  I  may 
also  here  remark,  that  on  a  field  of  the  upper  chalk  pro- 
verbially poor,  and  where  I  was  told  I  could  not  grow 
a  crop  of  Wheat,  by  the  application  of  IJ  cwt.  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  2  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano 
mixed  with  my  ground  up  fossil  phosphates,  I  grew  last 
year  upwards  of  7  qrs.  of  Wheat  per  acre.  This  year 
my  Wheat  and  Barley  are  nearly  all  laid  by  the 
heavy  rains ;  but  I  have  a  field  of  Oats  of  20  acres 


KIRKLEAVINGTON  HERD  OF  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE. 
The  sale  of  this  celebrated  herd  took  place  on 
Thursday,  May  9,  1850,  in  presence  of  a  company; 
which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  could  not  be  less  than 
5000  persons,  including  nearly  every  breeder  of  short- 
horn cattle  of  note  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  also 
breeders  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  may  with  confidence  be 
maintained  that  on  no  similar  occasion  has  so  great  an 
interest  been  excited  amongst  the  breeders  of  this 
variety  of  the  ox,  so  justly  the  pride  of  our  country,  as 
on  that  referred  to  above  :  and  well,  indeed,  did  the 
herd  deserve  the  far  extended  fame  which  attracted 
such  a  mighty  gathering  on  the  occasion  of  its 
dispersion,  to  be  the  miclei  of  new,  or  to  enrich  collec- 
tions already  in  being,  in  our  sea-girt  isles,  in  Europe, 
and  in  the  great  western  quarter  of  our  planet,  beyond 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

To  criticise  in  print  a  herd  whilst  it  remains  the 
property  of  the  breeder  is  obviously  an  improper 
intermeddling  with  private  property,  by  which  no  good 
purpose  can  be  answered,  but  which  may  be  productive 
of  controversy,  liable  to  excite  vexation.  When,  how- 
ever, a  herd  is  dispersed,  as  on  the  occasion  under 
consideration,  the  reason  for  withholding  an  opinion  of 
its  merits,  and  of  those  of  the  several  animals  of  which 
it  is  comprised,  ceases  :  in  fact,  an  event  in  the  annals 
of  rural  affairs  of  such  interest  and  importance  as  the 
sale  of  the  Kirkleavington  herd,  not  only  demajids  a 
more  permanent  record  than  the  ordinary  notice  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  but  now  that  the  cattle  in 
question  no  longer  form  a  distinct  herd,  a  monument 
of  the  incident  becomes  useful;  and  no  repository 
for  such  can  be  so  fitting  as  the  pages  of  the  "  Farmer's 
Magazine." 

The  herd  in  question,  comprising  48  cows,  heiters, 
and  heifer-calves,  and  20  bulls  and  bull  calves,  late  the 
property  of  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Halton 
Castle,  afterwards  of  Ridley  Hall,  both  in  Northumber- 
land, and  lastly  of  Kirkleavington,  near  Yarm,  in  York- 
shire, displayed  an  emmence  in  every  point  of  excel- 
lence, which  has  been  very  rarely  attained.*  In  a 
combination  of  those  qualities  which  constitute  excel- 
lence, in  the  short-horn  variety  of  cattle,  it  may  be 
asserted  with  confidence,  that  the  Kirkleavington  herd 
at  the  time  of  its  dispersion  was  unequalled  by  any 
other  in  existence.  Magnificent  size,  straight  and 
broad  back,  arched  and  well  spread  ribs,  wide  bosom, 
snug  shoulder,  clean  neck,  light  feet,  small  head, 
prominent  and  bright  but  placid  eye,  were  features  of 
usefulness  and  beauty  which  distinguished  this  herd  in 
the  very  highest  degree  ;  whUst  the  hide  is  sufficiently 
thick  to  indicate  an  excellent  constitution,  its  elasticity 
when  felt  between  the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  its 
floating  under  the  hand  upon  the  cellular  texture 
beneath,  together  with  the  soft  and  furry  texture  of  the 
coat,  evinced  in  an  extraordmary  degree  throughout  the 
herd  excellent  quality  of  flesh,  and  disposition  to  rapid 
taking-on  fat.  In  the  68  head  of  cattle,  not  one  could 
be  characterised  as  inferior  or  even  as  mediocre- 
all  ranking  as  first-class  animals  ;  and  when  an  idea  of 
inferiority  arose,  it  was  only  in  reference  to  a  com- 
parison with  some  of  this  splendid  herd,  which,  from 
their  most  extraordmary  excellence,  may  demand 
special  notice. 

The  herd  consisted  of  six  families  :— The  Duchess, 
the  Oxford,  the  Waterloo,  the  Cambridge  Rose,  the 
Wild  Eyes,  and  the  Foggathorpe,  which  are  here 
enumerated  in  succession  according  to  the  prices  which 
each  realised  at  the  sale  ;  a  synopsis  of  the  pedigrees, 
prices,  and  purchasers,  being  subjomed,  to  which  it  wiU 
be  sufficient  to  refer  for  such  particulars. 

Of  the  Duchess  family,  which  originated  with  Young 
Duchess,  a  two- years  old  heifer,  got  by  Comet,  dam  by 
Favourite,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Bates  at  Mr.  Charles 
CoUing's  sale  in  1810  for  183  guineas,  were  four  cows, 
three  heifers,  one  heifer  calf,  four  bulls,  and  two  buU- 
oalves  ;  the  first  of  which  that  demands  especial  notice 
is  the  Fourth  Duke  of  York.  This  animal,  now  the 
property  of  Earl  Ducie,  is  the  beau  ideal  of  bovine 
excellence.t  His  magnificent  size,  and  perfection  in 
every  pomt  of  excellence,  entitle  him  to  be  considered! 
as  the  brightest  gem  of  the  herd  ;  and  if  not  the  very 
best  bull  in  existence,  he  certainly  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Grand  Duke,  Duchess  54th,  and  Duchesses  55th,  59tb, 
61st,  62d,  and  64th,  all  of  the  samfe' family,  are  the 
finest  imaginable  specimens  of  the  short-horn  tribe. 
Next  in  order  is  the  Oxford  family,  consisting  of  four 
»  A  memoir  of  Mr.  Bates  was  published  in  the  "  Farmer's 


Magazine"  for  January,  1S50.  with  a  portrait  of  that  gentleman. 
+  As  a  proof  of  this  remark,  and  what  may  be  expected  from 
his  produce,  we  beg  to  observe  that  the  only  three  calves  got  by 
him  realised  the  sum  of  379J.  1».,  or  126i.  7«.  »»"»>- 
[  i'ti.  Far.  Mag.] 
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cows,  two  heifers,  four  heifer  calves,  and  three  balls,  of 
which  Oxford  6th,  Oxford  11th,  and  Second  Duke  of 
Oxford,  are  all  animals  of  extraordinary  excellence. 
The  Waterloo  and  Cambridge  Rose  families  were  less 
numerous  than  the  two  preceding.  The  whole  of  the 
animals  composing  them  possessed  great  excellence, 
although  inferior  to  those  previously  noticed.  The 
Wild  Eyes,  the  most  extensive  family  in  the  herd,  con- 
sisting of  25  head,  in  which  were  nine  cows,  seven 
heifers,  two  heifer  calves,  four  bulls,  and  three  bull 
calves  ;  and  of  which  Balco,  a  remarkably  fine  yearling 
bull,  and  two  three-year-old  heifers.  Wild  Eyes  22d 
and  23d,  were  prominent  lots  in  the  sale.  The  only 
remaining  family  now  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Fogga- 
thorpe,  descended  from  a  cow  of  that  name,  bought  by 
Mr.  Bates,  for  which  he  gave  100  guineas  when  she 
was  of  so  advanced  an  age  as  not  to  be  likely  to  breed. 
This  family  comprised  two  cows,  one  heifer  calf, 
and  four  bulls;  of  which  Ebor,  a  yearling,  sold  for 
90  guineas. 

The  sale  of  this  extraordinary  herd  realised  a  total 
amount  of  4558/.  Is. ;  and,  great  as  this  sum  may  seem, 
it  is  not  in  any  degree  extravagant  to  suppose  that  had 
the  identical  animals  been  in  existence  in  1839,  and  put 
up  for  sale  after  Mr.  Bates's  unparalleled  triumph  as  a 
breeder  of  short-horns  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England  at  Oxford,  in  obtaining  four 
principal  prizes  with  the  only  four  animals  entered  by 
him  on  that  occasion,  the  68  head  of  cattle  would  then 

SCMMAET   OF  THE   SALE  OF  THE   KiRKLEATINGTON 


have  realised  double  the  sum  they  did  on  the  9th  inst. 
In  support  of  this  opinion  the  writer  can  state  upon 
undoubted  authority,  that  so  great  was  the  estimation  in 
which  the  premium  animals  referred  to  were  held,  that 
an  offer  of  400  guineas  each  for  the  premium  cow  and 
heifers  was  refused  ;  and  that  for  the  hull,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Mr.  Bates  might  have  had  almost  any 
sum  he  might  have  asked ;  but  he  considered  the  animal 
valuable  above  all  price.  When  the  circumstances  of 
the  great  yearly  increase  and  diffusion  of  short-horns  of 
the  very  first  class  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  for 
many  years  past,  and  the  crushing  influence  which  free- 
trade  policy  must  have  on  the  price  of  cattle,  are  con- 
sidered, the  proceeds  of  Mr.  Bates's  herd  fully  cor- 
roborates the  writer's  opinion  of  its  being  the  most 
excellent  ever  submitted  for  sale  by  auction. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  this  great  sale  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
Mr.  Chrisp,  who  represented  the  owner  of  the  stock ; 
and  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  great 
professional  ability,  and  the  gentlemanly  demeanour  of 
Mr.  Strafford  as  auctioneer  were  universally  the  theme 
of  the  highest  praise  ;  and  that  gentleman  may  be 
assured  that  he  has  won  the  admiration  of  those  short- 
horn breeders  of  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  who 
had  not  previously  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  professional  quaUfications.  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) May  16,  1850. 

Heed  of  Shokt-horw  Cattle,  held  Mat  9,  1850. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  AN  ALLOTMENT. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  way  in  which  an 
allotment  may  be  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage.  Rota- 
tion for  a  cottage  allotment  of  half  a  statute  acre,  on  a 
brown  loamy  soil : 
12  rods — Early    Potatoes,    with   sj  tons    of   dung.     Swedish 

Turnips  the  same  year  planted. 
12  rods — Mangold  Wurzel  tbe  second  year. 
12  rods — Beans,    Peas,   Yetches  third  year.    Turnips,   Rape, 

Kale  and  Broccoli,  may  follow  the  same  year. 

12  rods — Late  Potatoes  fourth  year,  with  2J  tons  of  dung. 

13  rods — Cabbages,  fifth  year,  planted  15  inches  asunder  every 
way.  Every  alternate  row  with  early  varieties.  The  other 
row  every  alternate  plant  early  and  late  Cabbage. 

12  rods— Wheat  sixth  year. 
8  rods — For  seed  beds  and  other  plants. 

80  poles. 

The  same  rotation  more  simple  : — 1st,  one  third 
of  the  land  Potatoes.  One  half  early  ones,  and  one  half 
late,  with  44  tons  of  dung.  2d,  Mangold  Wurzel  and 
Cabbage,  one  halt  of  each.  3d,  half  Beans,  Peas, 
Vetches,  Rape,  Broccoli,  &c.,  and  half  Wheat.  Swedish 
Turnips  would  be  second  crops  after  early  Potatoes. 
Rape,  &e.,  would  come  after  Beans,  Peas,  and  Vetches. 
Upon  peaty  and  moss  soils,  I  would  exclude  the  Wheat 
and  Vetches,  and  more  Potatoes  might  be  introduced, 
as  those  soils  are  more  suitable  for  Potatoes  than  for 
Wheat.  In  the  autumn  of  every  year,  the  Wheat  and 
Vetches  should  be  sown,  12  rods  of  the  former,  and  4  of 
the  latter.  The  remainder  of  the  land  to  be  dug  over 
deep,  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  as  the  crops  are  re- 
moved, in  order  to  prepare  the  land  for  next  year's 
crops,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  frost,  &o.,  in  winter. 

The  12  rods  for  early  Potatoes  I  should  recommend 
to  be  trenched  in  the  autumn,  15  inches  deep.  By 
following  this  rule,  the  whole  allotment  will  he  trenched 
every  six  years.  In  the  first  open  weather  in  February 
sow  the  Beans  and  Peas  in  rows,  covering  the  seed 
6  inches  deep  with  soil,  leaving  it  in  a  ridge.  When 
the  seed  has  sprouted  about  half  way  through,  or  less, 
rake  3  inches  of  the  soil  off  the  ridges  ;  the  crop  will 
soon  be  above  ground,  and  quite  clear  from  weeds. 
When  the  crop  is  about  4  or  6  inches  above  ground, 
hoe  a  little  soil  to  each  side  of  the  rows,  and  then  delve 
the  soil  up  in  the  intervals  between  each  row  of  Beans 
and  Peas.  Then  plant  a  row  of  late  or  Savoy  Cabbages 
in  each  interval.  These  will  come  forward  as  a  crop 
after  the  Beans  and  Peas  are  removed.  Late  Potatoes, 
or  Turnips,  might  be  planted  at  intervals,  but  they 
would  require  dung.  Keep  all  these  crops  clear  of 
weeds  by  hoeing  and  weeding  ;  and  when  the  Beans 
and  Peas  are  all  gathered,  remove  the  stalks  or  hulls  to 
the  dung-heap,  and  dig  the  ground  over.  This  will 
give  air,  and  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  Cabbage,  &c. 

In  the  first  dry  weather  in  March,  plant  the  early 
Potatoes,  giving  2|  tons  of  dung  to  the  12  rods.  Keep 
them  clean,  and  as  the  crop  is  gathered  ready  for  the 
market,  or  use,  plant  Swedish  Turnips,  or  sow  yellow 
ones.  Swedes  are  far  superior  for  pigs.  In  this  month, 
make  a  seed  bed ;  sow  Swedish  Turnips,  Rape,  Kale, 
and  Broccoli,  for  transplanting.  When  these  are  above 
ground,  weed  the  plants  out  to  3  inches  asunder  ;  they 
■will  then  become  strong,  if  kept  clean  by  hoeing  with  a 
2-inch  hoe,  and  by  weeding. 

In  the  first  dry  weather  in  April,  plant  the  late  Pota- 
toes for  winter  use,  in  rows,  giving  the  12  rods  2|  tons 
of  dnng.    Keep  this  crop  clean  by  digging,  hoeing,  and 


.weeding.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  sow  the  Mangold  Wurzel,  in  rows, 
27  inches  asunder.  Thin  out  the  plants  10  or  12  inches 
asunder  in  the  row,  when  they  are  in  the  fourth  leaf, 
and  dig  the  intervals  once  a  month  during  the  summer. 

In  June  the  winter  Vetches  will  be  cut,  and  as  the 
crop  is  removed,  dig  the  land,  and  plant  Kale,  Rape, 
Broccoli,  late  Potatoes,  or  Swedish  Turnips  ;  or  sow 
common  ones,  for  second  crops.  Keep  them  clean  by 
hoeing  and  weeding.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  late 
Potatoes  are  got  up  and  stored,  dig  the  ground,  and 
plant  Cabbages  in  the  following  manner.  First, 
plant  late  ones,  in  rows,  30  inches  asunder,  and  the 
plants  30  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Then  plant 
an  early  York  between  each  of  these,  in  the  same 
row.  Then  plant  a  row  of  early  Yorks,  Nailers,  or 
Sugar-loaves,  between  every  row  of  the  above,  at 
15  inches  asunder  in  the  row.  This  will  leave  the 
plants  15  inches  asunder  every  way  upon  the  ground, 
and  one  fourth  of  the  plants  will  be  late  ones.  In  the 
first  dry  weather  in  spring,  hoe  well  between  the  plants  ; 
and  fill  up  with  fresh  plants  all  those  places  where  the 
plants  are  dead. 

As  the  early  varieties  become  ready  for  cutting, 
remove  them  ;  dig  the  ground,  and  hoe  the  soil  up  to 
the  plants  of  the  late  Cabbages,  which  will  then  soon 
cover  the  ground.  If  any  of  the  late  ones  should  fail 
through  disease,  or  any  other  circumstance,  remove 
them,  and  plant  a  Swedish  Turnip,  or  Kale,  &c.,  in  the 
place  thereof.  The  late  Cabbages  may  he  taken  up  in 
November  and  stored  for  use,  when  the  Wheat  crop 
may  be  sown  upon  the  land  after  it  has  been  dug.  To 
store  Cabbages  place  them  in  a  dry  room  or  shed,  or 
airy  place  out  of  doors  ;  lay  them  in  layers  the  wrong 
side  down.  If  out  of  doors,  bring  the  heap  to  a  ridge, 
and  cover  them  with  a  little  straw. 

In  order  to  collect  and  raise  dung,  let  a  few  yards 
square  of  land  be  selected  in  some  convenient  corner  of 
the  garden  for  the  dung-heap.  Let  the  ground  be 
made  a  little  hollow  and  the  bottom  well  beaten,  first 
covered  with  clay,  if  it  could  be  procured.  To  this 
place  lead  all  the  refuse  of  the  garden,  such  as  Potato 
tops  and  Pea  stalks,  the  faded  leaves  of  Cabbages, 
Mangold  Wurzel,  &c.,  &c.  ;  the  stumps  of  Cabbages, 
Kale,  Broccoli,  &e.  ;  dressings  of  copse,  scourings  of 
ditches.  Ragweed,  Docks,  Thistles,  Fern,  &c.,  from  waste 
land  and  road  sides  ;  bearing  in  mind  that  these  are  all 
cut  before  their  seed  be  ripe,  the  best  time  being  when 
they  are  in  flower  :  serge  or  coarse  Grass  and  rushes, 
from  the  margms  of  pits,  ponds,  ditches,  and  brooks. 
To  all  these,  mix  any  dung  which  may  be  purchased  or 
collected  from  the  roads,  or  from  the  occupier's  pig 
cote  ;  the  ashes  from  the  cottage,  and  the  sweepings  of 
the  cottage  and  yard,  the  night-soil,  the  mrine  from  the 
cottage  and  pig  cote,  soap-suds  and  washings  of  the 
cottage.  Let  all  these  be  laid  together  in  regular  layers 
as  collected.  A  few  cart-loads  of  bogsoil,  or  tanner's 
spent  bark,  might  be  added  every  year.  The  latter  can 
be  bought  for  6d.  per  two-horse  load.  For  the  proper 
management  of  pigs,  litter  should  be  given  them  ;  and 
that  not  sparingly.  This  will  add  considerably  both  to 
the  dung-heap  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  animal ;  both 
of  which  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  or  neither 
will  the  animal,  the  dung- heap,  nor  the  cottager  thrive. 
Hothwell's  Agriculture  of  Lancashire. ^ 


Home  Correspondence. 

Failure  of  Clover. — Clover  being  introduced  into  the 
agriculture  of  this  country  as  long  ago  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury, we  may  well  think  "  it  is  but  a  poor  compliment 
to  the  skill  and  research  of  the  present  century  to  have 
to  acknowledge  that  we  hardly  know  anyi;hing  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  broad  Clover."  Although  I 
could  never  detect  any  parasitical  plants  on  Clover,  yet 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  effect  is  sometimes 
caused  by  parasites,  as  I  have  never  examined  it  by  a 
very  powerful  lens.  Most  farmers  assign  causes  for 
the  failure  of  their  Clover  crop,  to  enumerate  which 
would  excite  ridicule  rather  than  elicit  truth.  "  A 
Farmer  "  says,  "  From  my  own  observation  I  am  in- 
clined to  ascribe  the  failure  of  Clover  partly  to  insects." 
{Farmers'  Magazine),  Undoubtedly  insects  are  partly 
the  cause  of  its  failure,  but  in  my  opinion  there  is  a 
mystery  to  be  solved  which  is  as  yet  unseen.  If  we 
look  at  the  question  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  we 
should  be  not  unapt  to  attribute  it  to  a  deficiency  of 
pabulum,  or  to  its  being  in  an  unfit  state  to  be  assi- 
milated by  the  plant.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  often 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  Clover.  The  Norfolk  rota- 
tion being  the  prevailing  one  in  this  country  still  serves 
to  strengthen  my  views ;  for  how  often  do  we  see  super- 
phosphate, bones,  or  some  other  artificial  manure,  that 
contains  only  three  or  four  ingredients,  applied  to  the 
Turnip,  and  thought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  Barley  and 
Clover  following.  Surely  in  these  enlightened  days  my 
brother  farmers  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  failure 
of  then:  crop  under  such  absurd  treatment  ;  but  the 
advantage  of  introducing  the  Bean  into  the  four  course 
rotation,  so  that  Clover  will  come  only  once  in  eight 
years,  instead  of  four,  is  a  clear  proof  our  present  know- 
ledge in  chemistry  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  giving  a 
decided  answer  to  this  important  inquiry,  for  these 
plants  belong  to  one  natural  order  ;  and  chemical 
analysis  shows  us  they  are  (as  nearly  as  possible)  alike 
in  composition.  The  manures  recommended  to  be 
applied  as  a  top  dressmg  have  been  many,  but  none  has 
found  so  many  advocates  as  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of 
lime  ;  but  even  this  is  now  found  to  be  of  little  use  ie 
the  case  of  Clover-sick  land.  To  wet  clays,  or  high  ex- 
posed fields,  "  in  a  cold  dry,  or  a  cold  wet,  spring,  it 
will  be  of  little  use  ;  but  its  effects  will  be  great  if  the 
months  of  April  and  May  are  damp  and  warm" 
(Sehwerz's  Precepts),  and  the  land  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied is  not  really  Clover-sick,  or  already  contain  a. 
sufficiency  of  this  valuable  salt.  Clover  we  knov/  to  be 
a  deep-rooted  plant,  and  should  give  it  every  facility 
for  acquiring  its  natural  habit  of  growth.  Our  present 
culture  is  not  deep  enough.  At  the  depth  of  6  inches 
we  generally  find  a  glazed  surface  to  the  substrata 
through  which  no  plant  can  penetrate  with  that  ease 
which  will  ensure   its    successful    growth.      Another 

cause and  perhaps  a  more  formidable  one  than  eitheE- 

of  the  foregoing — is  the  looseness  of  the  soil.  Clover 
delights  in  a  soil  of  close  texture,  in  giving  which,  the 
farmer  will  not  only  preserve  it  more  safely  from 
frosts,  but  will  ensure  a  more  invigorated  growth.  As 
to  the  seed  being  "  doctored,"  my  advice  is,  buy  of  a 
person  on  whom  you  can  depend,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  the  most  practised  eye  to  detect  the  fraud  of  the 
experienced.  Sulphur,  indigo,  logwood,  copperas,  and! 
verdigris  are  all  used  in  this  nefarious  practice.  Was 
the  seed  improved  in  colour  only  by  being  thus  "  doc- 
tored," the  loss  would  not  be  serious  ;  but  its  vegetative 
powers  are  often  destroyed,  and  the  failure  of  the  crop 
is  the  consequence.  To  those  who  choose  to  buy  a  low- 
priced  sample  rather  than  go  to  a  respectable  seeds- 
man, I  would  offer  the  remark  of  Tusser  : 
"  But  ill  shall  he  speed, 
That  aowelh  ill  seed." 
Was  not  the  crop  a  very  precarious  one  in  this  country, 
and  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil,  I  should  advise  the 
growth  of  our  own  seed.  Undoubtedly  these  reasons 
are  the  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Clover  seeds 
being  imported  into  this  country.  "  It  is  particularly 
important  to  obtain  favourable  weather  for  sowing,  so 
that  not  only  the  grain  may  germinate,  but  likewise  the 
young  plants  may  not  be  in  danger  of  perishing  from 
drought,  or  the  attacks  of  aphides."  ( Von  Thaer.)  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  the  failure  of  this  crop  caused 
by  feeding  it  late  in  autumn.  This  should  never  be 
practised  in  high  lands,  more  especially  when  of  a  loose 
texture ;  for  when  fed  off  in  that  season  of  the  year 
every  plant  that  has  its  crown  attacked  will  assuredly 
die,  and  others  will  meet  a  similar  fate  by  their  roots 
being  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  our  severe  winters. 
G.  Summers,  Stohe  Wake,  Dorset, 

Law  Agents  and  Land  Agents. — I  am  a  lawyer,  and 
one  also  entrusted  by  landlords  with  the  management  of 
their  estates.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  Paper 
for  some  years,  and  have  experienced  much  pleasure 
and  advantage  in  the  perusal  of  it.  I  have,  however, 
frequently  observed  with  pam  the  repeated  attacks  you 
have  made  upon  the  admixture  of  the  solicitors'  and  the 
land  agents'  business  ;  but  never  more  so  than  in  read- 
ing your  Leading  Article  in  your  Paper  of  the  20th  inst. 
You  there  observe,  "a lawyer,  who  from  his  profession 
can  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  himself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  value  of  land  ;  and  as  he 
derives  a  profit  from  every  legal  transaction  connected 
with  the  estate,  what  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation, 
seizures,  confusion,  and  miseries  of  every  kind  !"  My 
experience  of  law  agents  and  land  agents  enables  Me  to 
say  that  this  charge  is  both  illiberal  and  unfounded.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  myself,  although  I  am  entitled  to 
be  paid  for  legal  business  connected  with  the  estate, 
independent  of  my  salaries,  I  can  say  that  for  the  last 
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14  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  ease,  the 
landlords  have  not  been  asked  by  me  for  one  single 
farthing  for  legal  expenses,  nor  with  that  exception 
(and  which  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  valuable 
right  to  the  estate),  have  I  ever  been  paid  anything.  I 
do  not,  however,  judge  from  my  own  case;  I  know 
members  of  both  classes,  and  I  know  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  interests  of  the  landlord  are  as  efficiently  protected 
by  the  one  party  as  the  other  ;  and  not  only  the  land- 
lord's interest,  but  that  which  is  of  equal  importance, 
the  tenant's  also.  So  far  from  a  country  solicitor  not 
knowing  anything  of  the  value  of  land,  it  is  the  very 
main-spring  of  his  existence.  It  is  a  subject  that  is 
brought  daily  under  his  most  serious  and  anxious  con- 
sideration, in  the  negotiation  of  purchases,  and  more 
especially  the  loans  of  money  on  landed  securities.  I 
agree  with  you,  that  a  good  and  honest  tenant  is  de- 
lighted by  the  periodical  visits  of  his  landlord  ;  but  I 
have  known  many  delighted,  too,  not  from  a  praise- 
worthy motive,  but  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  or,  at 
least,  asking  for  grants  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  agent,  and  it 
has  frequently  resulted  in  the  landlord's  (otherwise 
liberally  inclined)  visiting  his  estates  with  an  impression 
of  disgust  rather  than  of  pleasure.  My  experience  of 
both  parties  has  also  shown  me,  that  the  education  of 
the  lawyer  has,  for  the  most  part  (there  are,  of  course, 
honourable  exceptions),  better  fitted  him  for  placing 
the  landlord  in  that  position  in  which  he  ought  to  stand 
with  a  tenant.  One  word  more  with  regard  to  lawyers 
and  htigation ;  I  can  tell  you  that  the  class  of  men 
(lawyers)  who  are  entrusted  with  land  agencies,  are  men 
■who  care  very  little  about  litigation.  I  can  assure  you, 
that  the  profit  attending  them,  if  honestly  conducted,  is, 
in  many  cases,  barely  mechanic's  wages.  On  the  other 
band,  I  have  known  landlords  involved  in  very  serious 
litigation  by  the  "go-a-head"  qualities  of  a  land  agent. 
I  have  been  induced  to  write  hastily  these  observations, 
not  so  much  with  a  view  of  setting  up  the  lawyer  above 
the  land  agent,  as  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  you  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  a  question,  and  that  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  perfection  in  any  class  of  men.  JV.  P. 

Potato  Crops  hi  Ireland. — In  my  last  letter  I  on- r  — r r 

deavoured  to  give  your  readers  some  idea  of  the  extent    of  England  and  Wales  in  1849.     What  a  fearful  sum 


triumphant  termination,  in  order  to  cull  a  few  of  those 
wayside  flowers  which  constitute  the  travellers' 
bouquet,  as  he  journej'S  along  the  turnpike  roads  of 
many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom."  As  the  bouquet 
may  not  be  completed  for  some  time  to  come,  perhaps 
a  flower  or  two  will  not  be  rejected  from  one  that  has 
gathered  many  a  blossom  by  the  wayside.  When 
turnpike  roads  are  made  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  a  footpath  on  one  side 
of  the  road  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  to  travel  on 
foot,  and  the  road  is  commonly  fenced  by  means  of 
walls  or  hedges.  When  a  hedge  is  used  for  a  fence, 
the  Hawthorn  is  frequently  planted,  and  for  some  time 
may  be  very  well  attended  to,  and  kept  in  proper  bounds, 
but  a  time  frequently  comes  when  the  hedge  is  allowed 
to  make  improper  inroads  upon  the  footpath,  so  that  the 
foot  passenger  is  obliged  to  walk  in  the  mud,  being 
forced  from  walking  on  the  narrow  path,  by  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  boundary  fence.  The  cultivators 
of  the  fields  on  the  opposite  side  often  take  advantage 
of  such  hedges,  and  cut  them  in  on  their  side  as  closely 
as  possible,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hedge  is 
allowed  to  grow  on  the  public  footpath,  to  the  width  of 
4  or  5  feet.  That  is  surely  too  much.  Now  Mr.  Editor, 
if  you  were  to  cut  in  the  branches  to  the  size  they 
should  be,  the  sm'plus  would  increase  the  dimensions 
of  your  bouquet  considerably.  The  trustees  of  the 
public  roads  may  object  to  your  applying  the  hedge  bill, 
but  really  there  is  much  need  for  it  in  some  places, 
although  they  should  sing. 

"  Gentle  Hawthorn  thrive, 

And,  for  ever  alive, 
May'st  thou  blossom  as  now  in  tliy  prime, 
Bj  the  wind  unhroke, 
And  the  thunder  stroke, 
Unspoiled  by  the  axe  or  time." 
P.  Mackenzie, 

Report  of  Poor-law  Board. — People  may  grumble  at 
the  national  debt,  and  may  call  it  a  dead  weight,  an  in- 
cubus, or  any  other  hard  name  they  please  ;  but  what 
is  it  when  compared  to  the  money  expended  in  providing 
for  paupers  annually  ?  many  of  whom  are  able-bodied. 
The  report  of  the  Poor-law  Board  states  that  5,792,963/. 
have  been  levied  for  purposes  connected  with  the  poor 


of  land  planted  with  Potatoes  in  the  barony  from  which 
I  write  this  (the  barony  of  Costello,  county  Mayo),  and 
of  the  condition  of  the  crops  at  the  time  of  writing.     In 
the  latter  I  merely  hinted  at  my  fears  of  the  existence 
of  disease,  though  I  well  knew  since  the  first  week  in 
May  last  that  the  disease  existed,  but  to  what  extent 
it  would  or  may  hereafter  prove  mischievous,  neither  I 
nor  any  one  else  can  telL     I  would  have  said  more  on 
the  subject  then,  but  feared  I  should  be  set  down  as  an 
alarmist,  like  others,  who  may  be  supposed  interested  in 
spreading  such  reports.      I  am  no  alarmist,  and  if  I 
feel  any  interest  at  all  in  the  matter  it  would  be  in  sup- 
pressing such  reports,  lest  their  circulation  should  raise 
the  price  of  provisions  on  the  poor  ;  lest  such  reports 
should  influence   the  circulation   of  money  from   our 
banks  ;  but,  above  all,  lest  they  should  exercise  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  sales  of  property  now  under  the 
hammer  of  the  encumbered  estates  commissioners.     I 
have  been  blamed,  both  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
for  being  the  first  to  publish  the  report  of  the  disease, 
though  reported  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defy  contradic- 
tion ;  and  I  may  be  blamed  now  for  telling  your  readers 
that  no  matter  how  attempts  may  be  made  to  disguise 
the  fact,  my  belief  is,  that  there  is  not  a  Potato  field  ia 
all  Ireland  where  the  disease  does  not  exist  in  some 
shape,  and  in  every  stage  of  the  plant's  growth.     In 
some  cases  it  is  visible  below  the  surface  of  the  land, 
attacking  the  underground  stem  near  the  parent  tuber, 
presenting  not  only  a  rusty  but  a  rotten  appearance, 
easily  indicated  by  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  plant 
above    ground.      In     others    the    disease    is    visible 
J)y    the    pale   appearance   of  the   last   formed   young 
shoots   at  the  extreme  or  highest  points,  followed  by 
a     shrivelling     stunted    appearance    in     the     leaves, 
eaten  through,  as  it  were,  first  by  fungus  and  finally 
fcy  insects.      In   some    of  the  most  luxuriant-looking 
crops  the  black  canker  appears  in  the  main  stems  or 
side  shoots,  and  in  others  in  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves, 
and  this  is  the  case  in  the  principal  counties  of  three 
provinces — Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  where  I 
have  been  ever  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.     My  business 
was  reporting  on  estates  offered  for  sale,  for  the  benefit 
of  parties  about  to  purchase ;  and  here  let  me  again 
caution  such  of  your  English  readers  as  may  be  disposed 
either  to  become  purchasers  of  property  in  Ireland,  or  1 
become  tenants  on  any  of  the  many  fine  farms  to  let, 
against  being  influenced  by  what  Professor  Skilling  said 
in  his  report,  that  "  tillage  will  not  pay  here  now." 
Tillage  will  pay  and  is  paying  wherever  the  proper  re- 
lation between  landlord  and  tenant  is  fully  understood 
and  exercised  by  landlords    and    tenants    possessing 
adequate  capital  and  skill  for  the  management  et  their 
respective  affairs,  and  my  remarks  on  this  head  apply 
to  each  of  the  counties  of  [the  three  provinces  alluded 
to  ;  and  the  insinuation  that  "  tillage  will  not  pay  here 
now,"   clearly  shows  the  writer's   ignorance    of   the 
country,  and,  of  course,  also  of  the  proper  means  of 
developing  its  vast  resources.    So,  from  the  wilds  of 
Connaught,  I  call  on  the  learned  Professor  to  justify  his 
libel  on  the   country.    Edward   Carroll,   Friar' s-hill, 
Sallagliadareen, 

lioad  Reform — In  the  leading  article  of  the  Jgri- 
^ullurat  Gazette,  of  July  13,  it  is  stated,  "  we  may  there- 
fore diverge  a  little  from  the  pounds,  shillings,  and 
{lepce  path  in  which  the  argument  for  road  reform 
might  easily  be  brought  to  a  most  convenient  ,and 


collected  from  the  working  ants  of  the  community.  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  employ  more  hands,  and  reduce 
this  ponderous  tax  ?  Falcon. 

High  Farming.  —  The  terra  high  farming  is  too 
often  used  to  denote  extravagant  and  experimental 
tillage  ;  and  this  misleads  those  who  are  anxious  to 
improve  their  land,  but  stand  in  fear  of  capacious  tanks, 
sheds  for  manure,  and  palaces  for  cattle  ;  in  addition  to 
all  sorts  of  ploughs,  harrows,  drills,  horse-hoes,  scufBers, 
&c.  To  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  land  in  the 
Mechian  style  requires  a  large  capital,  and  can  only  be 
practised  by  men  who  can  command  supplies  of  money, 
and  who  kindly  spend  hundreds  in  order  to  promote  a 
better  system  of  working  the  land  and  feeding  stock, 
without  reference  to  profit.  When  farming  is  remu- 
nerative, at  a  fair  average  rent,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
approaching  a  high  cast  of  agriculture.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  have  fair  accommodation  on  a  holding, 
both  for  cattle  and  produce  ;  yet  it  may  be  assumed 
that  less  expensive  buildings,  and  a  greater  outlay  in 
labour  and  manure,  would  be  more  profitable  to  the 
man  who  has  to  live  by  the  produce  of  his  land,  than 
erecting  structures  more  fitted  for  the  habitations  of 
men  than  animals.  It  is  a  reflection  on  our  country  to 
see  pigs,  cows,  and  horses  luxuriating  in  cottages,  whilst 
our  labourers  are,  in  many  instances,  vegetating  in 
sties,  bundled  together  in  confusion,  to  which  we  do  not 
subject  our  quadrupeds.  If  it  is  essential  to  the  health 
of  inferior  animals  to  be  dry  lodged  and  well  fed,  which 
I  contend  it  is,  surely  it  is  not  less  incumbent  upon 
landlords,  masters,  &c.,  to  place  their  dependants  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  lower  grades  of  creation.  I 
would,  therefore,  divide  the  expence  of  brick  and 
mortar  more  fairly  between  the  parties,  giving  the 
biped  the  preference  in  food  and  lodging  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  neglecting  his  mute  companion  fellow 
worker — the  horse.  It  is  most  praiseworthy  in  gentle- 
men who  can  afford  it,  to  lay  out  their  spare  cash  in 
advancing  the  agricultural  interest,  thus  enabling  their 
neighbours  to  avoid  errors  both  in  expence  and  tillage  ; 
yet  it  is  not  wise  to  hold  such  persons  up  to  the  ordinary 
farmer  as  examples  to  be  implicitly  followed,  as  guides 
to  the  road  to  wealth.  In  farming,  the  most  rigid  eco- 
nomy, combined  with  industry  and  common  sense,  will 
do  more  to  keep  the  plough  going  than  anything  else. 
Falcon. 

A  Prolific  Sow. — We  have  in  our  possession  a  sow 
that  has  had,  in  six  successive  farrows,  the  following 
numerous  progeny  : —  1st,  18  ;  2d,  18  ;  3d,  19  ;  4th, 
20;  5th,  17  ;  6th,  19  ;  making  a  total  of  111  in  ;two 
years  and  six  months.  George  Summers,  Stoke  Walce, 
Dorset, 

Poultry. — I  hope  that  Mr.  Dixon  will  allow  me  to 
call  his  attention  to  a  deficiency  in  a  work  otherwise 
very  interesting  and  useful.  He  has  taken  very  little 
notice  of  the  best  and  most  economical  mode  of  feeding 
fowls  ;  and  I  believe  none  on  the  average  quantity  of 
grain  each  might  be  expected  to  consume.  Many 
people  do  not  keep  them,  from  not  knowing  the  proper 
quantity  ;  and  feeding  them  through  a  servant,  they 
feel  that  they  have  no  check  upon  the  waste  which  is 
often  committed,  beyond  what  is  necessary  being 
evidently  waste  ;  nor  do  I  find  anything  satisfactory 
upon  this  subject  in  other  books.  Moubray  says 
(p.  124),  in  July  180G,  a  measured  peck  of  good  Barley 


confined  and  having  no  other  provision: — one  cock, 
three  hens,  three  March  chickens,  six  April,  and  six 
May  do.,  during  eight  clear  days,  and  one  feed  left." 
This  gives  -f,j  of  a  pint  to  each  fowl  per  day  ;  or  a  puit 
would  last  each  nine  days  and  a  half.  But  the  different 
ages  of  the  fowls  allow  us  to  determine  very  little  from 
this  experiment.  Again,  "  A  cock  and  two  hens  kept  by 
themselves  seven  clear  days  in  the  winter  season,  con- 
sumed a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  the  best  Barley,  havmg 
no  other  food,  but  as  much  of  this  as  they  chose  to  eat." 
This  gives  rft  of  a  pint  per  day,  or  a  pint  would  last  each 
fowl  five  days  and  a  quarter.  Perhaps  this  might  not 
much  disagree  with  the  former,  it  we  had  the  means 
of  estimating  the  difi'erence  of  eating  between  chickens 
and  full  grown  birds.  Reaumur,  whom  I  quote  at 
second  hand,  not  having  his  work  by  me,  says  a  pint  of 
Barley  on  the  average  will  last  a  full  grown  fowl  four 
days.  I  can  furnish  but  little  information  on  the 
subject  myself.  One  year  I  kept  an  account  of  the  fowls 
killed  for  the  table,  and  found  their  number  to  be  105  ; 
and  their  Barley  bill  came  to  three  guineas.  The  fowls 
had  nothing  else,  but  were  at  liberty,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable ra.uge  over  Grass.  Mr.  Dixon  might  add  a 
very  useful  chapter  to  his  work  on  poultry,  by  entering 
minutely  on  this  subject,  with  the  proper  times  of 
feeding  and  number  of  meals,  and  also  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  distributing  the  grain,  whether 
by  troughs  or  scattering  on  the  ground,  in  which  case 
the  sparrows  get  more  than  their  fair  share,  eating  all 
the  fowls  leave.  I  think  it  a  great  deficiency  in  almost 
all  works  on  rural  economy,  that  so  little  precision  is 
used  in  stating  the  weight  and  measures  of  the  articles 
used.  T. 

Bone  Preparation  for  Manure. — There  are  three 
processes  now  in  use  for  reducing  bones  to  the  crumbly 
or  powdery  state,  fit  for  manure.  1,  grinding,  by  which 
the  harder  parts  are  not  often  reduced  much  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  2,  Mr.  Blackhall's 
steaming  process,  by  which  they  are  rendered  tender 
and  porous,  and  particularly  suited  for  the  action  of 
acid,  to  make  the  superphosphate  ;  3,  fermentation  in 
heap,  with  earth,  sand,  or  sawdust,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pusey,  wherein  ammonia  being  generated,  the  bone 
acquires  some  of  the  qualities  of  guano,  but  is  rendered 
unfit  for  the  action  of  acid,  which  the  ammonia  would 
neutralise.  It  becomes,  then,  an  interes'.ing  question, 
which  of  the  three  is  the  most  practically  effective  and 
generally  eligible  ?  Mr.  Pusey's  has  the  advantage  of 
requiring  no  apparatus,  and  no  great  skill  ;  so  that  it 
may  be  done  by  almost  any  farmer  at  home  ;  and  if  the 
waste  of  ammonia  is  duly  prevented,  will  have  the  effect 
of  a  mixture  of  bone-dust  and  guano — a  result  of  some 
value  now  that  guano  is  so  much  in  demand,  and  so 
largely  adulterated.  Mr.  Blackhall's  product  is  the 
neatest,  and  as  fit  for  the  action  of  acids  in  the  soil,  as 
of  the  sulphuric  above  mentioned.  But  how  it  com- 
petes, in  point  of  economy,  with  the  old  process  of 
grinding  ?  How  the  fermented  bone  competes  with  the 
superphosphate  in  fertilising  power  ?  and  how  the  three 
kinds,  crushed,  steamed,  and  fermented,  compete  in  cost 
and  effect,  without  addition  of  acids  %  are  questions  on 
which  light  may  be  thrown,  by  successive  reports  of  the 
experiments  now  in  progress  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  likewise  ;  if  the  experimenters  will  favour 
us  with  such  reports  from  time  to  time.  J.  Prideaux, 

Blighted  Wheat. — There  are  in  my  neighbourhood 
several  fields  of  Wheat  affected  with  blight,  as  the 
enclosed  ear  shows.  The  late  sown  seems  at  present  to 
have  escaped  it.  About  four  or  five  weeks  since,  we 
had  several  frosty  nights,  one  of  which  was  very  severe. 
The  late  sown  Wheat  was  not  then  come  into  ear,  and 
is  now  looking  remarkably  healthy,  I  have  a  plot  of 
ground  on  which  is  planted  Peruvian  Barley,  and 
Potatoes  ;  at  the  one  end  of  the  plot  the  Potatoes  were 
cut  off  by  the  frost,  at  the  other  end  they  were  not 
hurt ;  at  the  end  where  the  Potatoes  were  frozen,  there 
the  Barley  which  had,  up  till  that  crisis,  looked  re- 
markably vigorous  and  healthy,  turned  all  at  once  sickly 
and  yellowish  looking,  and  is  now  looking  ready  to 
harvest,  whilst  at  the  end  where  the  Potatoes  were 
not  frozen,  the  Barley  is  green  and  looking  as  well 
as  it  ever  did,  I  will  enclose  an  ear  of  early  and  late 
sown  Wheat,  and  two  ears  of  my  Barley.  W.  Griffin. 
[The  specimens  perfectly  illustrate  your  statement. 
We  should  suppose  that  the  injury  done  by  the  frost 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  early  sown,  at  the  period  of 
flowering,  and  that  the  operation  of  fertilisation  had 
thus  been  imperfectly  effected.] 

The  Crops.— Grass  has  been  good  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  nearly  all  stacked  in  good  order.;  i, Wheat 
is  very  good,  and  promises  to  be  a  good  crop.  Oats 
very  good,  and  like  the  Wheat  crop  have  plenty  of 
straw.  Barley,  the  little  that  we  have,  is  tolerably 
good.  Tares  have  been  very  stout  and  good.  Seeds 
are  middling— not  much  Clover.  Hops  promise  to 
mend,  and  if  nothing  happens  will  be  low  in  price. 
Now  examine  the  debtor  side.  Potatoes,  I  am  very 
sorry  to  inform  you,  are  going  rapidly  with  the  blight, 
which  is  appearing  just  as  it  did  at  first  in  1845,  with 
the  black  spots  and  the  rusty  dark  stalks  I  first  noticed 
about  the  10th  ;  it  did  not  make  much  progress  till  yes- 
terday, which  being  very  hot  and  damp,  increased  it  so 
much  that  there  was  a  very  visible  difference  between 
yesterday  morning  and  this.  There  is  not  the  same 
sweet  fetid  smell  as  before,  and  the  stalks  are  rotting 
and  break  with  a  slight  touch.  It  began  with  my  early 
ones— Oxford  and  Cockney  Kidneys  not  much  affected 
yet — and  now  to-day  is  attacking  the  Shaws  ;  my  haAilm 
is  very  strong  planted— the  seed  Potatoes  (not  cut) 


kept  inj  a  high  style  of  condition  the  following  stock,  on  little  hillocks  3  feet  each  way  ;  no  manure,    I  had 
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great  prospect  of  an  excellent  crop,  about  half  an  acre 
in  all.  Best  in  the  garden,  &c.,  all  are  affected.  It  is 
beginning  in  all  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  appears, 
I  am  very  ranch  grieved  to  inform  you,  likely  to  be 
universal  again.   W.  Baldock,  Rotherfield. 

The  Judges  at  Ej:eler  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Meeting. — Through  the  channel  of  your  Gazette,  will 
you  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  deci- 
sion of  the  judges  at  Exeter  %  A  few  years  ago  a  first- 
rate  implement  called  a  "  broadahare  plough,"  a  very 
proper  name,  I  think,  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
compete  for  a  prize,  because  of  the  name  given  to  it ; 
the  appointed  officials  stating  that  it  did  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  certain  wording  in  certain 
classes.  When  seen  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
surprise  was  expressed  that  so  good  an  implement  was 
passed  over ;  the  answer  received  was,  the  reason  before 
stated.  You  may  j  udge  my  surprise  when  I  find  this 
very  same  implement,  called  by  another  name,  a  "  two- 
horse  scarifier"  (a  very  unsuitable  name),  is  now 
awarded  a  prize.  The  implement  is  the  same  it  ever 
was,  and  I  suppose  the  wording  used  in  the  different 
classes  is  the  same,  and  yet  by  some  curious  plan  a 
prize  is  now  given.  Is  this  good  practice  ?  I  also  ob- 
serve that  a  horse  which  gains  the  1st  prize  in  the  Ist 
class,  and  a  capital  horse  it  is — the  Times  calls  it  "  a 
splendid  animal,  distancing  all  competition,"  was  passed 
over  at  Norwich,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  York  also, 
without  a  remark ;  when  at  Norwich  prizes  were 
awarded  to  comparative  "rips."  The  Times  stated, 
"  In  the  present  exhibition  (at  Exeter)  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Ransome,  and  other  well  known  implement 
makers,  are  absent,  because  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  business  of  the  show-yard  is 
conducted."  In  proof  of  the  implement  makers  having 
sufficient  reason  for  being  dissatisfied,  and  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  public  through  the  mismanagement  of 
the  officials  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  I  may  state  that  one  of  the  ex- 
hibitors, a  well  known  first-rate  maker,  complains  that 
seven  minutes  was  all  the  time  bestowed  to  look  over 
his  extensive  stand,  containing  30  distinct  varieties  of 
implements.  A  subsoil  plough,  known  as  "  Read's 
patent  subsoil  plough,"  was  not  taken  out  for  trial.  A 
Linseed  and  Oat-crusher  was  not  examined  or  tried, 
because  the  appointed  judge  said  he  knew  it  could  not 
compete.  Draining  tools,  to  which  the  prize  was 
awarded,  are  stated  to  have  been  erroneously  entered 
(as  I  am  credibly  informed),  being  made  by  another 
manufacturer  than  the  exhibitor.  I  think  it  quite  right 
the  public  should  make  their  remarks  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  explaining  their 
apparent  misdoings.   Scrutator. 

Fences.  —  Since  the  days  of  Shakespeare  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  country.  There  have 
been  horticultural  improvements  and  agricultural  im- 
provements, but  still  there  are  many  rough  spots.  If 
the  author  of  Henry  V.  was  to  revisit  our  country,  he 
would  still  see  places  where  "  nothing  teems  but  hateful 
Docks,  rough  Thistles,  Kecksies,  Burs,  losing  both 
beauty  and  utility,  and  our  hedges,  defective  in  their 
nature,  grow  to  wildness."  The  Whitethorn  or  Haw- 
thorn is  the  plant  commonly  used  for  Thorn  hedges. 
This  plant  has  been  described  as  branching  out  into  in- 
numerable ramifications,  and,  armed  in  all  directions 
with  strong  thorns,  may  be  so  managed,  as  in  a  state  of 
a  hedge,  to  present  a  barrier  impenetrable  to  any  kind 
of  cattle,  and  not  without  difficulty  to  be  passed  even  by 
such  disorderly  persons  as  might  wish  improperly  to 
intrude  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Fitted  by  Nature  to 
assume  a  close  and  compact  texture,  which  it  possesses 
most  fully  during  the  expansion  of  its  leaves,  but  re- 
tains,  too,  in  a  considerable  degree  after  these  have 
fallen  off,  it  is  not  without  the  advantage  of  breaking 
the  force  of  stormy  winds,  and  mitigating  the  severity 
of  the  weather  in  favour  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
life  which  it  is  appointed  to  inclose.  It  is  so  hardy  and 
patient  of  direction  as  easily  to  admit  of  being  trained 
in  the  manner  that  may  be  desired  ;  and  unless  there 
be  some  defect  here,  it  will  retain  in  that  state  of 
culture  much  of  its  native  elegance  and  beauty.  We 
have  read  much  about  the  high  and  broad  hedges  of 
England,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  at  large  without  let 
or  hindrance  in  all  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  Nature  ; 
but  we  lately  met  with  one  in  Stiriingshire  which  would 
match  with  some  of  those  in  the  south.  The  fence  is  a 
mixture  of  Thorn  and  Holly,  and  has  been  planted 
many  years  ago,  for  it  is  now  about  20  feet  high  and 
12  feet  broad.  In  its  younger  days  a  stone  wall  and 
the  deep  bed  of  a  brook  were  between  it  and  the  cart- 
road  ;  but  its  branches  in  places  have  reached  the 
roadside,  and  kept  from  crossing  it  by  means  of  the 
cart-wheels  bruising  its  extremities.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  hot  sun  of  summer  has  drunk  up  the 
streamlets  dry,  but  beneath  the  thick  branches  of  Thorn 
and  Holly  is  heard  unseen  the  gurgling  sound  of  water. 
I  tried  now  and  then  to  get  a  peep  through  the  thick 
enclosure,  to  observe  what  was  growing  within  such  a 
high  and  broad  fence,  and  could  see  large  tufts  of 
Rushes  and  healthy-lookmg  jSedge  and  Horse-tail  and 
Thistles  that  would  have  pleased  Burns  to  look  upon, 
for  he  tells  us  that 

The  rough  Burr-thiatle  spreading  wide 

Among  the  bearded  bear  ; 
I  turned  -.he  weeder-clips  aside. 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear. 
But  as  it  is  a  disputed  point  among  antiquarians  what 
plant  the  Scotch  Thistle  is,  some  genuine  patriots,  in 
order  to  have  the  true  one,  allow  all  to  grow.    So  any 


one,  desirous  of  making  a  collection  of  such  plants, 
could  find  some  beautiful  specimens  without  having  far 
to  travel  for  them.  Such  enormous  hedges,  protecting 
the  pests  of  the  farm,  cannot  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
an  advanced  state  of  agriculture,  and  they  would  not 
be  permitted  on  a  farm  not  far  distant  from  them  that 
has  been  let  the  other  day  within  a  little  of  4/.  per 
acre.  P.  M. 
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Highland  and  Agricdltdkal  :  Glasgow,  Jtay  31.  —  The 
great  gathering  of  this  Society  commenced  on  Tuesday,  on  a 
large  space  of  meadow  ground  called  Glasgow-green,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Clyde.  The  show  yard  occupied 
about  20  acres  of  the  lower  or  south-eastern  part  of  the  "reen, 
which  was  railed  off  for  the  purpose.  The  implements  of  hus- 
bandry were  nearly  all  placed  at  their  respective  stands  by 
afternoon,  when  the  judges  began  their  inspection.  This  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  the  following  day,  Wednesday. 
Towards  3  or  4  o'clock  the  premium  and  commendation  tickets 
were  affixed  to  those  articles  considered  by  the  judges  to  be 
most  meritorious.  Compared  with  the  Society's  show  at  Edin- 
burgh two  years  ago,  the  present  is  decidedly  superior,  so  far 
as  the  number  of  implements  exhibited  is  concerned,  and  in 
many  instances  there  are  gratifying  proofs  of  the  progress 
which  mechanical  invention  has  been  making  during  that  time. 
It  was  thought  by  many  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  stock  and  implements  for  a  longer  period,  pro- 
posed two  years  ago,  would  damage  the  future  "  gatherings  " 
of  the  Society,  by  allowing  emulation  to  flag  ;  but  so  far  as  yet 
appears,  the  effect  seems  to  be  quite  the  other  way.  The  fol. 
lowing  will  eive  a  general  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  practical 
utility  of  the  Glasgow  show.  In  Section  1  to  Section  7  of  im- 
plements we  have  13  entries  of  two-horse  ploughs  lor  general 
purposes,  U  ploughs  for  lea  or  seed  furrow,  13  double  mould- 
board  ploughs  for  forming  drills,  t  heavy  subsoil  ploughs  for 
moor  and  stony  land,  requiring  the  power  of  three  or  more 
horses  to  each  ;  10  light  subsoil  ploughs,  capable  of  being 
worked  by  two  horses  each  ;  3  ploughs  for  filling  in  or  return- 
ing the  earth  upon  drains,  and  3  ribbins  or  drill  paring  ploughs 
for  preparing  a  drilled  bed  for  grain  sown  broadciist-in  all  C7 
entries  of  ploughs  of  various  descriptions,  but  some  of  the  im- 
plements entered  have  not  been  exhibited.  There  are  It  two- 
horse  grubbers  exhibited,  of  various  constructions  ;  17  one-horse 
grubbers  for  green  crops,  4  Norwegian  harrows,  several  land 
rollers,  and  10  sets  of  harrows.  Several  of  these  implements, 
such  as  the  ploughs,  harrows,  rollers,  and  pulverisers,  were 
tried  on  the  farm  of  Polmaclie  on  Wednesday  morning  The 
ground  was  a  stiff  clay,  and  well  adapted  for  exhibiting  the 
comparative  merits  of  implements  adapted  for  such  land  so 
far  as  such  imperfect  trials  will  admit  of  a  proper  comparison 
being  made.  A  great  many  spectators  attended  the  trial,  thus 
showing  the  interest  taken  in  the  practical  working  of  farm  im- 
plements, and  could  such  trials  be  better  arranged  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  would  form  the  most  useful  and  attractive  ex- 
hibitions that  the  meetings  of  our  large  agricultural  societies 
could  afford.  As  it  is  at  present,  it  is  doubiful  if  they  be  of 
much  benefit,  unless  so  far  as  satisfying  the  judges  may  be 
concerned.  '     "  ■' 

In  Section  28  there  were  nine  chaff-cutters,  the  most  approved 
of  which  were  those  exhibited  by  Richmond  and  Chandler, 
baltord,  Manchester,  and  to  one  of  which  the  premium  was 
awarded.  The  action  of  the  pinnacle-shaped  toothed  rollers 
vvas  greatly  admired  for  the  accuracy  and  rapiditv  with  which 
the  stuff  to  be  cut— whether  matted  or  straight— was  drawn  in 
unassisted,  and  held  while  the  cutting  knives  were  doing  their 
work.  The  cutting  part  consists  of  a  disc,  with  convex  knives, 
working  at  a  right  angle  to  the  material  to  be  cut.  This  chaff 
™.",'^'';.  "i""  "s  construction,  is  neither  liable  to  choke  with 
thick  feeding,  nor  does  it  require  much  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  person  who  feeds— aU  that  is  necessary  being  to  keep  the 
hoppet  well  filled  with  material ;  and,  provided  the  power  be 
adequate,  the  thicker  it  is  led  the  better  it  cuts.  A  very  simple 
t".'|,.'°e'h"»>?  machine  was  exhibited  in  this  section  by  Mr. 
William  Lorimer  Crosshill,  Maybole,  and  named  by  him 
the  Canadian  chaff  cutter.  It  consists  of  two  rollers,  the  lower 
one  being  a  simple  cylinder  of  wood,  while  the  upper  is  of  iron 
on  the  periphery  of  which  is  fixed  a  number  of  parallel  knives! 
.^„  h"  .V'"'5i?''"',f'  their  extreme  edges,  and  about  the  same 
in  depth.  This  roller  touches  but  does  not  press  on  the  lower 
one  and  the  straw  or  hay  to  be  cut  being  laid  on  the 
feeding  board,  the  two  roUers  working  inwards  pull  it 
in,  and  cut  it  at  the  same  time  in  l-mch  lengthsf  with 
great  rapidity  ana  speed.  Said  by  the  exhibitor  to  cut  1500 
teet  of  straw  per  hour  into  1-inch  lengths,  with  one  person 
driving.  This  implement  was  ridiculously  dear  for  the  material 
and  workmanship  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  orice  beinir  fi/,. 


;  composed,  the  price  being  61. 


boUer.float  shuts  it  again.  This  self.actinilSidSrSBDai^^tas 
is  said  to  be  veiy  accurate  in  its  working,  and  not  liable  to  set 
out  of  order  The  s'eam  part  consists  of  two  sheet-iron  tubs 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  boiler,  having  false  perforated 
bottoms  about  two  inches  from  the  true  bottom.  The  steam  is 
admitted  under  the  false  bottom,  but  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
room  for  the  steam  condensing.  The  lid  of  the  steaming  tubs 
is  of  wood  which  lies  loose  in  the  top,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
machine  affirms  that  roots  are  sooner  and  better  cooked  whea 
there  is  a  considerable  escape  of  steam  at  top  than  when  ner. 
fectly  steam  tight.  The  chamber  below  the  false  bottom  con. 
tains  the  condensed  steam,  and  also  whatever  matter  (whether 
noxious  or  otherwise)  that  may  have  been  extracted  from  the 
cooked  food  by  the  action  of  the  steam.  It  takes  20  minmes  to 
raise  steam,  and  20  more  to  cook  completely  the  contents  of 
both  tubs.-Sections  30  and  37  consisted  of  one-horse  farm 
carts  and  light  spring  carts ;  12  of  the  former  and  onlv  oni 
of  the  latter.  The  workmanship  of  the  whole  of  the  farm 
carts  was  highly  creditable  to  the  makers,  showing  that 
this  IS  a  class  of  farm  implements  congenial  to  the  wants  o£ 
Scottish  agriculture.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Kobert  Grey 
and  Sons  lor  a  double  lock  and  elevator  tilt  cart.  The  elevatct 
consists  of  two  bars  of  iron  about  a  foot  apart,  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cart,  8  or  9  inches  behind  the  front  sheath 
These  two  bars  are  pierced  with  holes  at  convenient  distances' 
tor  the  purpose  of  tilting  the  cart  to  different  elevations  and 
catching  on  a  bar  of  iron  underneath,  so  that  the  strain  is 
entirely  removed  from  the  front  sheath,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  tilting  apparatus  having  two 
bearings  instead  of  one,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  ioltirc 
motion  peculiar  to  tilt  carts  having  only  one  bearing  in  thS 
centre,  is  completely  done  away  with.  The  body  of  the  cart 
fiv2?f°°i  ^  ^  ."  '"'^^t^i  i°  "»  place  by  a  horizontal  spring 
fixed  to  the  shafts,  which  catches  at  both  sides  when  the  body 
IS  pulled  smartly  down.  This  spring  is  thrown  out  of  the 
catch  by  pulling  a  handle  at  the  near  side  of  the  cart.  Robert 
Buchanan  Forbes  exhibited  a  remarkably  well  finished  tilt 
cart  m  this  section,  with  a  self  acting  tilting  apparatus, 
which  worked  remarkably  well  as  exhibited  m  the  yard 
but  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  would  be  very  liable 
to  derangement  in  the  various  dirty  purposes  to  which  a 
(arm  cart  is  applied.  This  cart  had  another  serious  fault 
in  the  tilting  apparatus,  viz.,  a  piece  of  iron  projectin? 
nearly  a  foot  underneath  the  front  bearer,  and  upon  which 
a  restive  horse  would  be  very  liable  to  get  his  legs  cut 
either  when  kicking,  or  on  soft  land,  when  the  cart  began 
to  sink.  Therewereonly  four  tilt  carts  exhibited  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  others  having  the  body  fast,  and  none  of  them  poa. 
sessed  that  simplicity  in  the  tilting  apparatus  which  is  so 
essential  to  an  implement  applied  to  so  many  purposes,  A 
proper  farm  cart  must,  however,  necessarily  be  capable  of 
being  tilted,  without  disengaging  the  horses  ;  and  hence  the 
reason  why  in  this  case  the  prize  was  awarded  to  a  cart  which 
probably  possessed  no  superior  claims  to  merit  over  the  others, 
than  that  of  having  a  tilting  apparatus.  Those  carts  were  most 
cornmended  which  exposed  fewest  tenons  to  view,  or  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  such  being  the  parts  at  which  a  shaft 
or  a  sheath  soonest  gives  way.  Alexander  Reid,  Bollingshaw, 
Stewarton,  exhibited  a  very  ingenious  tilt  cart  for  hilly  land, 
which  became  heavier  on  the  horse's  back  when  going  up  hid, 
and  lighter  when  going  down.  The  axle  is  crank-shaped  at; 
the  ends  (like  those  of  the  large  "floats"  used  for  heavy 
goods  in  large  towns),  and  being  bent  downwards  abouc 
a  foot,  serves  to  place  the  centre  of  the  cart  very  low.. 
The  shafts  of  the  cart  and  the  body  are  placed  upon  different 
centres,  so  that  while  the  whole  cart  when  locked  becomes 
heavier  when  raised,  the  body  when  unlocked  tilts  with  the 
same  ease  as  any  other  cart.  The  hay  or  harvest  carts  exhibited 
were  of  good  construction,  and  the  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Law,  of  Shettleston,  for  a  cart  with  wheels  4  inches  broad 
at  the  tire  and  very  little  dished.  Mr.  Forbes  exhibited  a 
harvest  cart  furnished  with  a  powerful  lever  for  shifting  the 
load  either  backwards  or  forwards  as  might  be  required.— la 
Sections  43  and  44  were  exhibited  a  variety  of  portable  thresh- 
ing machines,  on  the  Scotch  principle,  all  being  furnished  with, 
rollers  and  beater  drums.  The  beaters  of  some  of  the  drums, 
however,  consisted  of  a  double  row  of  pikes  for  stripping  out 
the  grain,  instead  of  beating  it  out.  This  appears  to  be  a  use. 
ful  application  of  the  principle  of  Atkinson's  patent  pe"  drum 
the  power  required  to  work  these  drums  being  nearly  one-third 
less  than  that  of  the  common  beaters,  while  the  straw  is  leas 
broken  also.  There  are  no  pegs  in  the  drum  concave  of  these 
mills,  as  is  the  case  with  Atkinson's  patent.  The  question  of 
beater  versus  peg  drums  is  stlU  unsettled,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  tact  that  the  peg  drums  with  rollers  are  coming  more 
and  more  into  use,  while  the  peg  drum  on  Atkinson's  patent  is 
falling  out  of  favour  entirely,  Mr.  William  Lorimer,  CrosshilJ, 
Maybole,  exhibited  a  very  strong  and  complete  four-horse 
threshing  machine,  for  which  ho  obtained  the  premium. 
The  rollers  are  4  feet  wide,  and  can  be  thrown  in  or  out 

by 


Richmond  and  Chandler,  was  considered  best  for  sheep-1 
although  It  cuts  for  cattle  also  by  reversing  the  motion;  and 
Jaines  kirkwood,  Tranent,  East  Lothian,  exhibited  a  Turnip 
cutter  which  got  the  premium  for  slicing  Turnips  for  cattle. 
Gardiner  8  machine  is  too  well  known  to  require  description. 
Kirkwood  s  IS  on  the  old  disc  principle  with  the  knives  on  the 
side,  and  can  be  made  to  cut  either  for  cattle  or  sheep,  and 
either  to  work  by  dragging  it  behind  a  cart,  or  by  hand,  merely 
by  allowing  it  to  stand  on  two  legs  behind-the  front  being  sup- 
ported by  a  wheel,  raising  the  two  side  wheels  from  the  g?ound 
and  using  them  to  give  momentum.  The  principal  improve- 
ment in  this  machine  consists  in  the  hopper  being  supphed 
with  a  small  spiked  roUer  at  bottom,  which  catches  the  Turnips 
prevents  them  from  rolUng  round,  and  holds  them  till  cut. 
ihe  machine  is  of  iron  partly  cast  and  partly  malleable. 
-Sections  31  and  32  consisted  of  Linseed  bruisers  for  hand  o^ 
power,  and  Oat  and  Bean  bruisers  of  the  same  description, 
19  „*■?.,  w.'"  "".^^  ^"''^  ""^  implements  exhibited,  and 
it^A  ■  u'^-  M""6.  Richmond  and  Chandler's  second- 
best  ^nrnbr^^^T.'if^  ™"?''  '"'«'"'"=  "«^  considered  the 
best  and  obtained  the  premium  for  bruising  Linseed,  and  as  its 

rZ^TfTl'^'T.^t  "^  "o^'^'-S  are  explained  filly  in  the 
report  of  the  English  Society's  show,  it  is  unnecessary  to  reneat 

J.h?r-H  i  ^"'^  ^-  *™*  ^-"l  Co.,  Voodside  WorkCSC 
obtained  the  premium  for  the  best  Oat  and  Bean  bruiser  I 
consists  of  a  single  fluted  roUer  working  against  a  fluted 
breastwork  which  being  moveable  by  screw  wSrk?  can  bead- 
justed  to  cut  or  brmse  grain  to  any  required  size.  The  feed 
IS  delivered  from  a  board  in  the  hopper  having  a  ouick 
vibrating  motion  and  the  quantity  is  regulated  Sf  giv?ng  it 
more  or  less  inclination,-ln  Section  33  we  have  two  cvlin 
drical  Potato  or  root  washers,  with  Archimedian  screw  iSide 
which  retain  and  wash  then:  contents  when  turned  in  one 
direction,  and  pitch  them  out  into  a  spout  when  turned  ™e 
opposite  way.  This  machine  was  originally  invenTed  by 
ki"nd,  S'o  °'?''^T'''  ^"^"™  ^*  "■^"  """  f"""-  different 
to  A  and  ^v?"<?'"f/°p"°f  °  P"-'P'"^=-  Th«  Pri^e  was  awarded 
to  A,  and  W,  Smith,  Paisley,  for  an  apparatus  consistintr  of  a 
circular  boiler,  with  fireplace  and  flSe  running  through  Uie 
centre.  The  length  of  the  boiler  is  4  feet,  and  the  dlfmeSr 
3  feet,  and  holds  about  SO  gallons  of  wate;,  when  fiUedt^  the 
proper  level.    The  boiler  is  fitted  with  safety  valve    stefm 

«o^of  \°h-  ?'•  "f  "■■, '?/'"  '?">  ""«  •>»""  from  a^'ipf  ^^ 
top  of  which  IS  about  7  feet  above  the  water  line.     The  sun 
ply  ot  water  is  regulated  by  the  float  in  the  boiler    which 
communicates   with   a   valve   at   the   ton    of    the     ■       - 
meaas   «*'  "    ' — • — '■-^    ^ '  ■  •    ■■ 


of  a   horizontal   lever,  which  be?om"e's  depreS  S 


he  one  end,  when  the  float  sinks  in  the  boiferrlnd  atthe 
fnTn..?^  opens  the  yater-valve  at  the  other  or  raised  end, 
and  aUowait  to  flow  mto  the  boiler,  uatU  the  rising  of  the 


merely  turning  a  handle  within  reach  of  the   feeder^      The 
drum  la  on  the  peg  principle,  so  far  as  the  substitution  of  pees 
tor  beaters  is  concerned,  but  there  are  none  in  the  drum  con- 
cave.    This  machine  is  furnished  with  riddles,  elevators,  and 
tanners,  by  which  the  grain  is  delivered  into  the  sack  ready 
for  market.    The  drum  and  shakers  are  placed  close  to  the 
ground,  while  the  fanners  are  placed  above  them,  the  grain 
and  chaff  being  carried  up  by  elevators.    The  whole  height  of 
the  machine  is  12.^  feet,  and  its  price  is  651.    Several  entries  for 
threshing  mills  on  the  English  principle  were  made,  but  none 
appearea  in  the  yard,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Croeskiirs, 
Beverley.   In  this  machine  the  drum  is  a  skeleton,  with  narrow 
beatera  revolving  at  a  great  velocity  at  a  distance  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  fluted  breast-work,  against  which  the 
grain  is  beaten.    The  straw  is  thrown  out  upon  an  inclined 
shaker,  the  spars  of  which,  armed  with  pikes,  work  through 
each  other,  and  carry  the  straw  with  a  jerking  motion  up  an 
inclined  plane,  and  delivers  it  at  the  highest  point.    The  show 
of  hand-winnowing  machines  was  very  inferior,  there  scarcely, 
being  a  good  one  in  the  whole  yard.    Mr.  Law,  of  Shettieston, 
obtained  the  prize  for    a    machine    of  a   very  simple  coa- 
struction,  without  either  shuffle-board  or  riddles.    Mr.  Joha 
Wightman,  Comber,  Ireland,  exhibited  a  very  ingenious  double 
blast  machine,  which  was  highly  commended  by  the  judges. 
Of  drill  sowing  machines  for  grain,  there  are  only  a  very  lew, 
and  so  far  as  this  may  be. taken  as  an  indication  of  the  progreas- 
of  drilling  corn  crops  in  Scotland,  it  appears  that  none  has 
been  made  since  the  Edinburgh  meeting  two  years  ago.    There 
are  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  implements  for  sowing 
Turnips  in  drills,  such  a  thing  as  sowing  Turnips  broadcast; 
scarcely  being  believed  by  the  Scotch  farmers.    There  are  four 
machines  in  the  yard  for  making  pipes  and  drain  tiles  from. 
clay  J  two  for  making  pipes  and  tiles  from  peat  moss,  and  one 
for  separating  stones  and  other  extraneous  matter  from  clay,, 
and  bringing  it  into  a  tit  state  for  the  manufacture  of  drain  tUes. 
The  interest  in  this  department  seems  to  have  abated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  for  although  there  are  18  machines  entered  far- 
exhibition,  only  seven  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  yards,. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  show  yard  contains  a  large  assorU- 
ment  of  miscellaneous  and  extra  articles  which  it  is  of  little 
interest  to  enumerate.    The  exhibition  of  dairy  produce  is  very 
large  and  of  first  rate  quality,  as  was  anticipated  from  the 
locality  of  the  show  being  so  near  Ayrshire  and  other  dairy 
counties  in  the  west  of  Scotland.    Next  week  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  premiums  will  fce  given. 

Aug.  1.— The  show  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c.,  commenced 
to-day,  and  while  we  wiite,  the  judges  are  inspecting  the  stock 
in  their  severiil  departments,  and  the  whole  awards  will  be 
pubhshed  in  the  evening,  but  too  late  for  this  week's  Gazette, 
The  public  dinner  of  the  Society  will  take  place  tQ-nigbt  ia 
the  City  Hall,  and  Friday  will  conclude  the  sbow. 
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Miscellaneous. 

The  Diseases  of  ^»mafa.-From  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  one  or  two  eminent  vetermary  surgeons,  we 
have  collected  several  important  statistical  facts  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  diseases  with  which  horses 
and  cattle  are  commonly  visited.  Thus  Mr.  Perceval 
has  given  the  following  table  (Farmer's  Mag.,  vol.  22, 
p.  110),  showing  the  ages  at  which  horses  appear  most 
disposed  to  certain  diseases, 
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Of  the  bowels. . 
Of  the  brain  .. 
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637 

Inflammatioa  of  liver      . . . 
Inflammation  of  bowels  ... 

Loin  faLLea 

Milk  fever 

Poisoned      

Rheumatic  fever    

2    "Water  on  the  brain 


Paralysed  stomach 
Shate     ... 
Quinsey 
Cancer  ... 
Doubtful 


Of  the  637  cases  brought  gander  medical  treatment, 
13i  had  a  fatal  termination.  The  deaths,  therefore, 
were  at  the  rate  of  21-03  per  cent.  In  300  pulmonary 
«ases,  77  died,  or  26-66  per  cent.  The  nature  of  the 
mortal  diseases  of  cows,  during  a  certam  portion  of  the 
year,  may  be  pretty  well  estimated  from  the  following 
Uttle  table  of  the  causes  of  the  death  of  118  cows  in  the 
six  months  from  May  3  to  Nov.  3,  1844,  dispersed 
through  the  various  English  grazing  districts,  whose 
lives  had  been  insured  by  one  of  the  metropolitan  cattle 
insurance  societies.  The  returns  ^were  in  this  ease 
made  by  various  veterinary  surgeons.  Of  these  118 
cows  there  died  of 

Pleuro-pneumonia 72 

Accidents     9 

Elackwater 1 

Colds  or  inflammation    ...      2 
Constipation  of  the  bowels      2 
Constipation  of  thQ  mani- 
folds   

Decay    

Diarrfacea     

Hoven 

Hoose    

Inflammation  (undefined) 

The  reader  will  note  that  of  these  cases  72,  or  more 
than  7.12lhs  of  the  above  deaths,  arose  from  pleuro- 
pneumonia, a  disease,  at  least  in  its  present  leadmg 
symptoms,  of  but  recent  occurrence.— 5e«'s  Weekly 
Messenger.  |_ 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

JDLT. 
BEDFOEDSHrEE  FAEM,  Jidy  30.  —  Hay-making  and  Turnip 
sowins  having  been  concluded  for  some  time,  the  labour  ol  the 
farm  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  hand  and  horse-hoeing  of 
the  ereen  crops,  threshing  and  dressing  corn,  and  finishing  ott 
oddlobs  in  preparation  for  harvest.  We  have  already  cut  and 
carried  some  Peas,  and  wUl  either  sow  Turmps,  Mustard,  or 
TrifoUum  upon  the  ground  for  a  second  crop.  The  Pea  crops 
are  light  here,  and  are  so  generally  around  us  ;  they  have  been 
much  injured  by  hosts  of  insects  whUe  blossoming.  Our  winter 
Beans  are  pretty  good  ;  if  anything  too  much  straw,  and  too 
few  pods  The  spring  Beans  are  inferior.  Potatoes  are  now 
erowing  away  vigorously,  without  any  sign  of  complaint.  In- 
deed a  good  breadth  around  us  has  been  already  dug  and  dis- 
Bosed  of  in  the  London  markets.  The  Turnip  crops  have  gone 
bn  very  indifferently  until  the  late  rains.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  sow  twice  in  several  fields,  and  filled  up  more  or  less  over 
the  entire  crop.  Where  the  rows  were  very  defective,  a  one- 
row  hand  machine  was  used  to  fiU  up  :  in  other  cases  seed  was 
dibbled  in  at  the  ordinary  intervals  Turnips  are  allowed  to 
stand  at  when  set  out.  There  is  now  a  good  chance  of  having 
a  full  crop,  ftom  the  appearance  of  the  braird  in  the  original 
blanks  The  Mangold  VVurzels  have  thriven  admirably,  and 
never  promised  better  for  a  heavy  crop.  With  ordinary 
weather,  the  reaping  of  Wheat  wiU  be  pretty  general  here  in 
less  than  a  fortnight.  Some  of  the  crops  are  very  much  laid 
and  twisted  by  heavy  storms  of  rain,  and  there  are  many  pieces 
of  a  very  blighted  appearance.  B.  V. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

BoAEDED  Flooeinq  :  All  Jmprova:  We  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and  therefore  applied  to  one 
who  has  had  ample  experience.  In  reply,  he  stated  his  inten- 
tion to  describe  the  thing  folly  :  but  we  must  wait  his  leisure. 

Books  :  A  Sviscriber.  We  beUeve  the  book  on  the  value  of  land 
is  published  at  No.  7,  John.street,  Adelphi. 

Cow  Paesnip  :  Scotia.  We  have  to  beg  pardon  for  the  delay  of 
this  answer.  We  can  find  hardly  anything  on  the  agricultural 
use  of  the  plant :  and  have  no  personal  experience  of  it.  \  ou 
will,  wa  imagine,  have  to  find  out  the  degree  and  manner  of 
its  usefulness  yourself.  Its  rapid  growth,  one  would  suppose, 
to  confer  succulence  sufBcient  to  adapt  it  as  food.  See  a  fur- 
ther description  at  page  451  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1818. 

ExETEE  Meeting  :  R  N.  Mr.  Hare  is  not  to  publish  an  illus- 
trattd  catalogue  ©f  the  Exeter  Implement  Show. 

Essay  on  the  Wibewoem  :  .irator.  The  prize  has  not  yet  been 
awarded,  we  believe, 

Faem  Accounts  :  An  Old  Subscriber.  We  should  advocate  the 
plan  recommended  in  Mr.  Morton's  article  in  the  "  Cyclo- 
pedia,"   It  is  the  one  we  adopt  on  a  farm  of  about  300  acres. 

Heathee  :  e  Lee.  Heather  is  used  as  litter,  and  will  partly  rot 
in  the  dung-heap.  Can  any  one  give  us  theu:  experience  on 
this  point  ?  .  ,   ,.       . 

Manueino  :  Inquirer.  The  constant  use  of  quick-lime  in  com. 


ter.     How  much  you  obtain  depends  upon  your  consumption 

Me    Fow'lee's  Deain  Plough  :  It  appears  that  justice    was 
h'ardlv  done  to  Mr.  Fowler's  Drainage  Apparatus  by  our 
renorter  at  Exeter.    The  machine  by  which  his  row  of  pipes 
is  laid  underground  differs  from  the  ordinary  mole-plough  in 
Dos^essing  an  apparatus  which  enables  the  driver  to  sink  or 
to  raise  the  "mole,"  as  the  machine  proceeds  ;  so  that  so  far 
as  his  judgment  is  a  sufficient  guide,  the  unevenness  of  the 
surface  may  be  corrected,  so  as  to  have  no  influence  on  the 
even  path  of  the  tunneller  below.    Mr.  Fowler  informs  us  that 
he  is  about  to  construct  a  machine  which  shall  of  itself  cor- 
rect the  inequalities  of  the  surface  movement,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  undulation  which  would  by  it  be  impressed  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tube  of  pipes.  ...  ^.      ... 
Pooltet  :  A  Sitbscriher.  The  complaint  from  which  the  chickens 
suffer,  is  a  fatal  scourge  which  is  not  easily  subdued.      It  may 
arise  from  the  spot  on  which  they  are  reared  having  been 
over-bred  for  several  years  past.     As  no  circumstances  are 
stated,  we  can  only  suggest  to  give  them  plenty  of  dry  food  in 
regular  supply,  to  keep  them  within  doors  during  showery 
weather,  to  white-wash  the  fowl-house,  and  to  attend  gone- 
rally  to  cleanUness  and  ventilation.     This  latter  point  is  not 
sufficiently  looked  after  in  fowl-keeping.      The  writer  of  this 
has  just  lost  some  valuable  birds  from  their  having  been 
thoughtlessly  shut  up  at  night  io  a  close  house,  wherein  a  crop 
of  Potato-onions  had  been  laid  to  dry  ;  so  that  the  poor  crea. 
tures  were  actually  stifled  to  death.— EpsUan.  Feed  the  ban- 
tam cock  Uberally  with  dry  food,  as  bread  crumbs.  Wheat, 
and  rice  not  too  much  boiled  ;  administer  one  or  two  doses  ot 
calomel  and  colocynth  pUls  in  the  same  quantity  as  for  an 
adult  man  or  woman.                                 .,,  ,  ,  j  mi 
Rape  ■  Inquirer.  Sow  any  time  from  May  till  July,  and  you  will 
have  a  crop  ready  at  any  time  from  August  tiU  November. 
Sow  about  5  lbs.  broadcast,  or  3  lbs.  in  rows  12  to  15  inches 
apart,  on  the  flat.    We  never  knew  White  Mustard  used  for 
soiling  cattle. 
Steaw-cdttee  :  A  Scotclman.  Try  Cornes',  of  Barbndge,  near 
Nantwich,  Cheshire.     That  is  the  advice  of  the  judges  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society.      Or  if  you  want  one  to  cut  for 
only  a  few  mouths,  try  the  Guillotine  cutter,  by  Ward  and  Co., 
of  Stourbridge.    Kye-grass  must  be  enclosed  between  top  and 
bottom  layers  of  straw  in  the  feed-box  to  cut  well.    There  are 
many  cake-breakers  :  Messrs.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich  ;  Hornsby, 
of  Grantham  ;  Wedlake,  of  Romford  ;  and  others,  make  them. 
Tank  :  Constmit  Reader.  The  odour  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  stopped,  by  adding  gypsum.    If  oil  of  vitriol  is  to  be  had 
cheap,  add  it  from  time  to  time,  whenever  the  addition  causes 
effervescence.  , 
*.■»  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  be 

"  answered  till  the  following  week. 


HAY Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Aug.  1, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  75s     Clover     

Inferior  ditto 60        66      New  Clover    ... 

Rowen    —       —      Straw     

New  Hay       60        70 

Very  little  doing. 
Cdhbeeland  Maeket,  Aug.  1. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  74s  ;  Inferior 


70s  to  84s 
60        70 
24        28 
,  COOPES. 


Inferior  ditto... 

New  Hay 

Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


50       65      New  Clover 
.45        68      Straw      ... 
,.     78        84    I 
Whitechapel,  Aug.  1. 
.    68s  to  728  I  New  Clover    . 
.    —       —    1  Inferior  ditto, 
.55        63       Straw      ... 
,,    75        84    I 


eOstO  72a 

GO        72 

26         30 

Joshua  Bae:£Bi 


658  to  72s 


24 


2S 


COAL  MARKET.— Feidai,  Aug.  2. 
Holywell,  13s.  6d. ;  Eden  Main,  14s.  6d. ;  Hasting's  Hsrtley, 
14s.  8d. ;  Tanfield  Moor,  13s. ;  Wallsend  Stewarts,  16s,— Ships 
at  market,  51. ___^ 

MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  July  29.— The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Kent  this 
morning  was  again  small,  but  good  from  Essex.  Factors  at 
opening  of  the  market  held  for  an  advance,  which,  owing  to  the 
day  proving  fine,  was  not  complied  with,  and  the  great  bulk 
remained  unsold  towards  the  close.  In  foreign,  business  was 
unimportant  and  confined  to  the  most  necessitous  buyers,  on 
the  terms  of  Friday  last,  being  about  Is.  pe.'  qr,  advance  on 
the  rates  of  this  day  week.— Barley  is  a  more  free  sale,  and  6d. 
per  qr.  dearer.— There  is  no  alteration  in  Beans.— Peas  meet 
an  improved  inquiry. — Oats  are  rather  a  better  sale  and  the 
turn  higher.- Rape-seed  is  oS'ered  at  28J.  without  finding  buyers. 

Beitish  pee  Impeeial  Qdaeteb.       s.      b. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &,  Suffolk  ...White  43—46  Red 

—  —      fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  46— 5„  Red 

—  —       Talavera  46—62 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  <t  York.. .White     —      Red 

—  Foreign  

Barley,grind.<fe  distil,,  196  to  22s... Chev. 

—  Foreign., ..Grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  

Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

Irish  Potato 

Foreign Poland  and  Brew 


iiiarltets. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Aug.  S. 
Tegetahles  are  abundantly  supplied  ;  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Pine-applee  plentiful.  The  supply  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
is  well  kept  up.  Ripe  Gooseberries  fetch  from  2s.  6d  to  3s.  6d. 
per  half  sieve.  Oranges  and  Lemons  though  scarce  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be  had 
at  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  bunch.  Potatoes  are  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand, and  so  are  Mushrooms.  French  Beans  are  scarcer. 
Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Roses. 

F.RCITS. 


Rye. 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,'43  to  6s 
Grapes,hothouse,  p.  lb., 2s  to  5s 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  4s  to  15s 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  48  to  15s 
Apricots,  per  doz.,  Is  Cd  to  5s 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  ed  to  Is  6d 
Melons,  each,  3s  to  58 
Gooseberries,  per  half   sieve, 

Is  6dto2s6d 
Currants,  p.  half  sieve,  3s  to  4s 
Raspberries,  p.  pottle,  4d  to  6d 

VEGETABLES, 


Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  38 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  2s  to  33 

—  per  100,  8s  to  248 
Almonds,  per  peck,  68 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  38 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  28 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  248 
Nuts,   Barcelona,  per    bush., 

20s  to  22a 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s 


French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  3s  to  4s 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauhflowers,  p.  doz.,  2s  to  43 
Peas,  per  sieve,  2s  to  48 
Beans,  per  sieve.  Is  6d  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50s  to  808 

—  per  cwt.,  2s  6d  to  4s 

—  perbush..  Is  6d  to  33 
Turnips,  per  doz,  bun.,  3s  to  53 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  28 
Cucumbers,  each.  Id  to  9d 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  p.  bundle.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  48  to  6s 
Spinach,  p.  sieve.  2s  6d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl..  Is  to  4s 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  6d 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  4s 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  Sd 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  23  to  43 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz.. 

Is  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  2d  to  Is 

—  Cos,  p.  score,  Gd  to  Is  6d 
Radishes,  p.  12  hands,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  p.  punn,2d  to  3d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  2s 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun..  Is  to  2i 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  la 
Maijoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,p.l2 bunch., 6dto  9d 


Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan 22s  to  24s Tick 

—  Pigeon   25s  — 288... Winds 

Forei^'u Small  24 — 31 

Peas,  white,°Essex  and  Kent Boilers  23—26 

—  Maple 2ts  to  278 Grej  22—21 

Maize White  36— 30 

Flour  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack  36—40 

_    Suffolk ditto  31—36 

Foreign  per  barrel  31— 24 

Aeeivals  in  the  Poet  of  London  last  Weee. 


35—52 
33-27 
15-21 
15—18 
18-21 
16—20 
15—20 
19—21 
6J.— 6i 
34— 2o 


Malting 
Mai  dug 

Feed  .. 
Feed  .. 
Feed  .. 
Foreign 


37—41 
40—43 


36—42 


22—25 
20—23 


Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk.. 

Foreign 

Yellow.. 

Norfolk 
Per  sack 


17—19 
13—17 
13—16 
18—29 


Malt. 
Qrs. 
3J22 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
2392 

8341 


Beans, 
Qrs. 

425 

122 


24—26 

19—21 
24—28 
21—28 
35—30 

31—30 
31—34 


Peas. 


319 


Flour,12849  sks   Wheat,    Barley. 

—        —  brls      Qrs.         Qrs. 

EngUsh    2633  149 

Irish —  — 

Foreign   15793  0365 

Feu)AT  Aug.  2.— The  supply  of  English  corn  this  week  has 
been  moderate,  but  the  arrivals  from  the  Continent  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Oats  are  considerable.  To-day's  market  was 
thinly  attended,  and  but  a  limited  business  transacted  in  all 
descriDtions  of  grain  ;  we  observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  ot 
Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas.— The  Oat  trade  is  heavy  at 
Monday's  prices.— There  iB  rather  more  demand  for  i  lour  at 
fall  prices.— The  value  of  Indian  Corn  is  nominally  unaltered. 
Since  the  heavy  rain  which  was  general  on  Saturday,  the 
weather  has  been  on  the  whole  dry,  but  the  atmosphere  cloudy 
and  heavy,  and  the  crops  consequently  maturing  slowly. 
Accounts  of  the  Potato  disease  from  Ireland  have  been  less  im. 
portant  this  week,  but  increase  from  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent ;  at  present,  however,  we  do  not 
think  them  of  sufficient  consequence  to  cause  alarm. 
Aeeivals  this  week. 


English  ... 
Irish    .... 
Foreign  , 
impeetal' 
Aveeaqes. 
June  22 

—  29 

July    6 

—  13 

_    20 

—  27 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  July  29. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  small,  and  the  average  quality  in. 
ferior ;  consequently  there  is  a  considerable  advance  on  the 
choicest  descriptions.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  also  less  ;  we 
have  a  brisk  sale,  at  rather  more  money.  Lamb  is  in  request, 
at  fully  Friday'squotations,  but  higher  rates  cannot  be  quoted. 
Calves  are  not  so  plentiful  as  of  late  ;  they  are  more  readily 
disposed  of,  at  an  advance  of  about  2d.  per  8  lbs.  From  Hol- 
land and  Germany  there  are  601  Beasts,  2520  Sheep,  and  204 
Calves  ■  from  Scotland,  200  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
600  ;  and  1700  from  the  north  and  midland  counties 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— 8    d 

Best  Soots,  Here- 
fords,  &o.        ...  8  10  to  4 

Best  Short-horns  3    6  —  3 

2d  quality  Beasts  2  10  —  3 

Best  Downs  and 
Balf-breds 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— 8 
Best  Long-wools  .  . 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Ewes  &  2d  quality  . 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

Lambs         4 

Calves 2 

Pigs      3 


d  s  d 
.  to  ... 
6  —  3    8 

0—3  "4 
4—4  10 
8  —  3  6 
0—4    0 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


1 

rheat. 

Qrs. 

1910 

8510 
Wheat, 

Barley 
Qrs, 

80 

9580 
Baeley. 

Oa 

TS, 

Oats. 
Qrs. 
440 

31650 
KYE. 

285( 
Beaks. 

ur. 

sacks 

brlB, 
Peas. 

40s  6d 
40    9 

40  11 

41  3 

42  4 

43  6 

22s  Sd 
21    6 
21    9 

21  6 

22  3 
22     3 

163l0i 

16  6 

17  0 

16  11 

17  9 

18  1 

22s  6d 

21  6 
23    2 

23  3 

22  7 

24  9 

26j  7d 
26  11 

26  10 

27  2 
27    6 
27    4 

26s  9d 
26  11 
28    i 
26    6 

27  11 
27    8 

41     6 

22     0 

17    2 

23    0 

27    1 

27    4 

1 

1    0 

1     0 

1 

0 

1     0 

I      0 

1    0 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks'  Com  Averages, 


Peices. 


June  32. 


June  29.  July  6. 


JOLYlS. 


Ditto  Shorn       ...  4    0  —  4    _     _  _ 

Beasts,  3259 ;  Sheepand  Lambs,  28,160  ;  Calves,  309;  Pigs,  242 
Feiday,  Aug.  2. 
The  number  of  Beasts  exceeds  the  demand  ;  a  reduction  of 

,.,  „.  ^ about  2d.  per  8  lbs.  is  submitted  to.    We  have  a  larger  supply 

posVwiih  the  earth  of  headlands-for  use  broadcast  over  '  of  Sheep  and  Lambs,  but  the  quality  is  not  very  good  ;  on  the 
Grass-land  cannot  balance  the  loss  which  such  lands,  as  ordi-  average  prices  are  lower.  Trade  is  exceedingly  bad  tor  Oalvea, 
aarilv  treated,  sustain.  Probably  the  best  way  to  ascertain  if  owing  to  a  large  supply  and  close  weather.  Irom  Germany 
Grass-lands  require  Ume  is  to  try  a  small  portion  for  a  year    and  Holland    there  are    214   Beasts,    1200    Sheep,    and   315 


3  require  1_ 

or  two,  before  the  general  dressing  is  intended 
Mandee  Heap  :  J  B.  We  have  to  apologise  for  the  delay  of  an 
answer  to  this  andsome  other  questions,  which  arrived  during 
the  Exeter  week.  One  ton  of  gypsum  to  from  80  to  100  tons 
of  farm-yard  dung,  assisted  by  ihe  layer  above  and  below  the 
ditch  mud,  will,  one  would  think,  suffice  to  retain  any  pro- 
ducts of  fermentation.  Supposing  your  dung  to  contain  9  or  10 
cwt.  ol  ammonia  in  every  100  tons,  nearly  3  tons  of  gypsum 
would  be  needed  to  furnish  sulphuric  acid  enough  to  unite 
with  all  the  volatile  alkali ;  but  a  great  deal  wUl  be  retained 
by  the  vegetable  earth  of  the  ditches,  and  a  great  deal  will  be 
U'ent  in  the  dung  until  the  manure  shall  have  been  perfectly 
rotted,  after  being  ploughed  into  the  land. 

Mason  Wobk  ;  Inquirer.   We  cannot  give  specifications  ;  that 
must  be  'he  work  of  your  architect. 

JIiLK :  Birkliurst.  10  to  11  quarts  of  mUk  will  give  1  lb.  of  but. 


Calves  ;  from  Scotland,  160  Beasts  ;  250  from  the  Midland,  and 
92  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


to    ... 
4  —  3    6 

's— 3"'o 
4— 4  10 
4-3  0 
0—4     0 

Pigs,  190. 

HOPS.— Feidax,  Aug.  3. 

Messrs.  Pattenden  and   Smith    report  that  the  accounts 

from  the  plantations  (with  very  few  exceptions),  continue  to 

come  favourable.    The  market  and  duty  remain  the  same  as 

last  week. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.       ...  3    8  to  3  10 

Best   Short-horns  3    6  —  38 

2d  quaUty  Beasts  2    8  —  32 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       —    ... 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3  10  —  4 


Best  Long-wools .  .. 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  3 
Ewes  ifc  2d  quality  . 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

Lambs 4 

Calves 3 

Pigs 


Beasts.  884  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  15.650:  Calves,  660  | 


435  6ci 

43    4 

41     3 

40  11 

40     9 

40    5  — 

SEEDS, 

Canary,  per  qr 63s  to  68s 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...39  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  per  cwt.. ..34  —  46 

—  —  foreign,do. —       — 

—  white,  do.    ...     36  —  48 
—       —  foreign,do. —      — 


July  20. 


Jdly'27. 


—July  29. 

Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...18s— 32s 

Mustard,  white,p.bush.  7 —   S 

—  brown,  do 10  .— 13 

Rape,  per  last  271.-28!, 

Cakes,  Linseed,  p.l000...8J.  15s 

—  foreign, p.ton  &l.  15s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do,  Zl,  17s 
Tares,  per  bu8h....33  0d— 4s0iJ 


LIVEBPOOL,  Feiday,  July  26.— Exclusive  of  a  good  supply  of 
Malt,  we  have  received  litUe  produce,  either  coastwise  or  from 
Ireland,  since  Monday  last ;  but  have  to  report  a  moderate 
quantity  of  Indian  Corn  and  Flour  from  the  Cnited  StateB,  a 
further  good  arrival  of  Wheat,  with  several  cargoes  of  other 
grain  from  Europe,  and  nearly  4000  sacks  of  French  iloiur. 
Wheat  has  advanced  in  some  of  the  EngUsh  counties.  Is.  to  2s. 
per  qr.  Flour  was  in  fau-  demand.  Barley  was  the  turn 
dearer.  Malt  stationary.  Beans  commanded  more  attention, 
and  Egyptians  improved  3d.  to  6d.  per  qr.  Peas  advanced  Is. 
per  qrf  Oats  were  held  on  rather  higher  terms  ;  Oatmeal  met 
very  little  notice,  and  hardly  sustained  late  prices.  Indian 
Corn  was  disposed  of  with  less  facility,  and  advancedis.  per  qr. 

TdesdayT  Joly  30.— With  a  return  of  fine  weather  the 

market  this  morning  ruled  dull  for  the  leading  articles.  About 
one-half  of  the  advance  on  Wheat,  Flour,  and  Indian  Com 
made  on  Friday  (viz.  2d.  per  bushel.  Is.  per  sack  and  .'8.  per 
or  )  was  considered  to  be  lost,  and  the  sales  in  retail.  Spnng 
corn  on  the  contrary,  in  good  demand.  Oats  brought  fall 
price's.  Grinding  Barley  was  Id.  per  bashel,  Peas,  Is.,  ana 
Beans  6d.  per  qr.  dearer  than  last  Tuesday.  The  following 
are  the  present  prices  :  Wheat,  English,  red,  per  -Olbs.,  5s  lid. 
to  6s.  6d.:  white,  6s.  2d.  to  6s.  8d.  Barley,  Scotch  and  Irish,  per 
60  lbs.,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  Malt,  English,  per  qr.,  pale,  483.  to  S33, 
Oats,  EngUsh  and  Scotch,  per  45  lbs.,  3s.  8d,  to  '.s.  lOd. 
,  EngUsh,  per  qr.,  28s.  to  32s,    Peas,  do.  do.,  27s.  to  303. 


Beans, 


31—1850.] 
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jaOTANICAL  WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  UNDLEY. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  the  Rudiments  of  Botanical 
Science.    New  Edition.    400  Illustrations.    Price  5s.  6d. 

Just  published,  in  demy  8vo,  pnce  2s.  Bd. 

ORCHIDACE^  LINDENIAN^  ;  or,  Notes  upon 
a  Collection  of  Orchids  formed  in  Colombia  and  Cuba,  hy 
Mr.  J.  Linden.  By  John  Lindlet,  Ph.  D.,  P.R.S.  and  L.S., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  and  in  the 
Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

"We  assure  our  readers  that  it  contains  a  vast  quantityof 
matter  interesting  and  useful  to  many  classes  of  persons,  and 
to  none  more  so  than  to  Pharmaceutists,  to  whom  we  strongly 
and  cordially  recommend  it."— P}iarmace^Uical  Journal. 

PROFESSOR  LINDLET'S  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANT. 

This  day  is  published,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  woodcutS) 

price  14s. 

lYfEDICAL  AND  CECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or, 

-'-'-■-  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine 
or  Domestic  (Economy. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  ELEatENTS  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Tech- 
nical Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  125. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  author's  "  School  Botany." 

*'  It  will  be  found  auseful  and  intelligent  guide  to  the  poultry 
ieeper,  while  the  lively  and  often  amusing'  manner  in  which  it  is 
written  gives  it  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  general 
xeadeT."— Midland  Counties  Herald. 

*'  This  book  is  the  best  and  most  modem  authority  that  can 
be  consulted  on  the  general  management  of  Poultry."— ^tir- 
Ung  Observer. 

EXTEACT  FEOai  TEE   AUTHOE's  FEEPACE, 

"  The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity 
of  plants  ot  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  spe- 
cies employed  in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of 
domestic  oeconomy.  The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be 
brought  by  teachers  in  Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or 
■which,  from  their  great  importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the 
earliest  subjects  of  study,  are  mentioned  in  the  following  pages, 
where  they  are  arranged  in  the  manner  proposed  in  the  '  VEOEr 
TABLE  Kingdom'  of  the  author,  with  the  sequence  of  mattet 
departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was  believed  that  the 
convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted  by  doing 
so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to  have 
been  made  iu  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reason- 
ably extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  al) 
Botanic  Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species 
which  are  mentioned.  A  small  selection  was  indispensable  ; 
firstly,  because  a  greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  majority  of  purchasers  ;  and  secondly,  because 
experience  shows  us  that  those  who  have  to  study  a  science  of 
observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  uoon  a  limited  number  of  objects." 

»yHE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  Structural,  Phy- 
-*-  siological,  and  Medical.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Artificial 
Methods  of  Classification,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms. 
Trice  12s.  cloth. 

The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  5s. 
This  will  complete   the   series    of  Elementary    Botanical 
Works  by  Professor  Lindlez,  of  which  "  School  Botany,"  and 
a-*  The  Vegetable  Kingdom."  form  the  other  parts. 

rpHE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  or  the  Structure, 

-*-  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants ;  illustrated  upon  the 
Natural  Sjstem.  Second  Edition.  500  Illustrations.  Price 
30s.  in  cloth. 

*»*  To  suit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  the  above 
Work  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  2b.  Gd.  each. 
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On  the  31st  was  published,  price  2s.  6d.,  No.  VI.  of 
"pAXTON'S       FLOWER      GARDEN. 
-*-  Edited  by  De.  Lindley  and  Joseph  Paxton, 

And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
London  ;  Beadbuky  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie- street, 

ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOKS. 
In  crown  8vo,  4s.  Bd.  bound,  with  220  Diagrams  engraved  for 

the  Work, 
T^UCLID'S   ELEMENTS   OF   PLANE    GEOME. 

JLj  try  ;  with  Explanatory  Appendix  and  Supplementary 
Propositions  for  Exercise.  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  or 
for  Self-instruction. 

By  W.  D.  CooLET,  A.B.,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovei-y,"  **  The  Negro-land  of  the  Arabs,"  &c. 

"  The  editor  has  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  Euclid 
easy  to  beginners." — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Cooley  seems  almost  to  wish  to  contradict  his  own  motto, 
that  'there  is  no  royal  road  to  Geometry,'  for  following  in  the 
steps  of  Playfair,  he  has  considerably  diminished  both  the 
Toiume  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  labour  of  the  student.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  Elements  are  some  remarks  on  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, as  valuable  for  the  elegance  of  their  style  as  for  the 
correctness  of  their  reasoning," — Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's 
Journal. 

"  This  is  the  best  edition  of  the  Elements  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared."— Athenceiim — "  which,  for  brevity,  clearness,  and  dis- 
cerning attention  to  the  wants  of  learners,  cannot  be  easily  sur- 
passed." — Lhihlin  University  Magazine. 

"  Will  be  found  of  considerable  value  as  an  aid  to  teachers  of 
the  Mathematics." — Neio  Montldy  Magazine. 

Uniform  with  the  '  Elements,'  price  3s.  6d. 

CO  0  L  E  Y'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATED  ;  or,  a  Supplement  to  Euclid  :  being  a 
KEY  to  the  Exercises  appended  to  the  '  Elements,'  for  the  use 
of  Teachers  and  private  Students,  Upwards  of  120  Propositions 
deduced  from  the  first  Six  Books  of  Euchd,  are  illustrated  in  it 
by  new  Diagrams. 

Whittaeee  and  Co.,  London. 


DARLEY'S 
SCSENTIFSC     LIE 

FOE  TEE  USE  OF 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE   STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND  MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  famish  a  Series  of  Ele- 
mentary Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public 
and  private  schools ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been 
neglected,  or  whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early 
life  to  such  studies  ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little 
works  will  be  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas  as  possible  ;  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory, 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their 
simplest  but  to  their  shortest  form. 


R 
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Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlaeged 
Just  published,  price  is.  6d.  in  one  small  vol    i2mo 
URAL        CHEM"~'' 


A  New  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  now  ready, 

A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufllcient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  pria 
ciples. 

Br  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 


I    ST    R  Y 

By  Edwaed  SoLLr,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  P.G  S  • 

'.  Memb    Roy.  Age.  Soc.  Eno.;  Professor  of  c'hemistrw 

to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London;  Lecturer  on  Chemistrv 

in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'s  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  ,&l 

Parties  not  in  communication  with  a  bookseller,  may  have 

the  work  sent,  free  by  post,  for  4s.  6d.,  on  remitting  a  postoffica 

Sf'.ffi.lii^v.'"?!""."'  '°,'i;f  Publisher,  James  Matthews,  at 
the  office  of  the  Oardencrs'  Chronicle.  ».»,». 

0„„  Price  5s.  6d.,  cloth, 

RNAMENTAL  AND   DOMESTIC  POULTRY- 
their  History  and  Management.      By  the  Rev.  Edmdnb' 
Saul  Dixon,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Intwood  with  Keswick 

The  Birds  treated  of  are 
Domestic  Fowl  in 


general 
The  Guinea  Fowl 
The  Spanish  Fowl 
The  Speckled  Dork. 

ings" 
The  Cochin-China 

Fowl 
The  Malay  Fowl 
The  Pheasant  Malay 

Fowl 
The  Game  Fowl 
The  Mute  Swan 
The  Canada  Goose 
The   Egyptian,   or 

Cape  Goose 


The  Musk  Duck 
The  Grey  China 

Goose 
The  White  Fronted 

or  Laughing  Goose 
The  Wigeon 
The  Teal  and  its 

congeners 
The  White  China 

Goose 
The  Tame  Duck 
The  Domestic  Goose 
The  Bernicle  Goose 
The  Brent  Goose 
The  Turkey  I 

The  Pea  Fowl 


The  Golden  and  Sil. 

ver  Hamburgh 

Fowls 
The  Cuckoo  Fowl 
The  Blue  Dun  Fowl 
The  Lark-crested 

Fowl 
The  Poland  Fowl 
Bantam  Fowls 
The  Rumpless  Fowl 
The  Silky  and  Negro 

Fowls 
The  Frizzled  or 

Friesland  Fowls 


np 


II. 

New  Edition  (just  published), 

COMPANION 

TO  THE 

POPULAR     GEOMETRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
illustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  with  numerous  Cuts. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s.  6(i.,  cloth. 


III. 

TmBD  Edition, 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 


and 


A.    Section    on    PROPOKTZOTTS 
PROGRESSZOia-S. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B, 

Price  45.  Qd, 
*'  For  Students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read 
with  more  advantage  than  *  Barley's  Popular  Geometry  an 
Algebra.'"— iiftrflry  of  Useful  Knowledge,  article  "Mechanics." 


^%^^^JV-^t^^  ^^  numerous  Subscribers,  the  price  of  the 
rJ^TT^  SS^r.*^^^'^'^*^"'^  ^^"^  *^-  *^^-  to  35.  6d.  (post  free.) 
T^HE  TREE  ROSE.-Practical  Instructions  for  its 
J-  Formation  and  Culture.  Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gabdenees'  Cheonicle,  with  additions. 
CONTENTS. 

Planting  out,  ar- 
rangement of 
trees,  &c. 

Pushing  eye,  spring 
treatment  of  dwarf 
shoots  from 

Roses,  dilierentsorts 
on  the  same  stock 

Roses,  short  list  of 
desirable  sorts  for 
budding  with  a 
pushing  eye 

Sap-bud,  treatment 
of 

Shape  of  trees 

Shoots  and  buds, 
choice  of 

Shoots  for  budding 
upon,  and  thefr 
arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping 
even,  and  remov- 
ing thorns 

Shortening  wild 
shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out 
for  budding  upon ; 
the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour, 
age,  height;  sorts 
for  different  spe- 
cies of  Rose  :  tak- 


Annual  pruning 
time,  principle  of 
execution,  &c. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of 
year,  day,  time  of 
day,  state  of  the 
plant,careof  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of, 
into  stock 

Bud,  preparation  of, 
for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and 
pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a 
supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs, 
and  snails,  to 
destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds, 
theory  of  replant- 
ingwith  explained 

Guards    against 

Labelling         [vrind 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing 
wounds 

Pruning  for  trans- 
plantation 


ing  up,  trimming 
roots,    sen  ding 


distance,  shorten- 
ing heads,    &c. 
saw    proper    for 
the  purpose 
GRAFTING. 

Aphides,  to  keep 
down 

Free-growers,  re- 
marks on 

Graft,   binding 
and  finishing 

Grafting,  advantage 
of 

Grafting,  disadvan- 
tage of 

Operation  in  differ- 
ent months 

Preliminary  obser- 
vations 

Roses,  catalogue 
and  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  sorts 

Scion,  preparation 
and  insertion  of 

Scion,  choice  and 
arrangement  of 

Stock,  preparation 
of 
APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  vari- 
eties 

Comparison  be- 
tween building 
and  grafting 


Pnce  od.,  or  5s.  for  25  copies  for  distribution  amongst  Cottaffe 
lenantry,  delivered  anywhere  in  London,  on  a  Post-offica 
order  being  sent  to  the  Publisher,  Jam£s  Matthews,  at  tha 
Utface  of  the  (Jardejiers*  Chronicle. 

npHE  COTTAGERS' 


Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  93  Wood  Engravings, 
Price  6s.  Bd., 

TLLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE,  AND  CON- 
JL  FIRMATIONS  OF  SACRED  HISTORY,  from  the  Monu- 
ments  of  Egypt.    By  W.  C.  Tatloe,  LL.D. 

From  the  British  Magazine. — "This  is  an  elegant  and  well 
executed  little  book,  on  a  most  interesting  subject." 

From  the  Birmingham  Herald — "  A  valuable  and  indispens- 
able accession  to  the  librai'y  of  every  Biblical  student." 

From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home's  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures. — "Nearly  300  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture are  more  or  less  explained  in  this  elegantly-executed 
volume,  and  in  a  manner  equally  curious  and  interesting." 


Price  5s.  6d.,  cloth, 
UNIT 
By  John  Feost,  of  Philadelphia. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 

Price  7s.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  from  the  Earliest 
P<-riod.  By  Emile  de  Bonnechose.  The  two  volumes  of 
the  French  edition  comprised  in  the  one  of  the  translation. 
This  work  is  the  history  approved  of  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education  in  France,  where  it  has  already  pa&sed  through  live 
editions,        London :  D.  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street. 


lY. 

Second  Edition, 

SYSTEM 


POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

BoUi    Plane    and    Spberical. 

With  POPULAR  TREATISES   on  LOGARITHMS,  and  the 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  35.  6d.,  cloth. 


CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN 

OPERATIONS. 
By  Joseph  Paxton,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Dake  of  Devon- 
shire, &c.  &c. 
Giiias 

Gooseberries 
Grafting 
Green  fly 
Heartsease 
Herbs 

Herbaceous  Peren- 
nials 
Heliotrope 
Hollyhocks 
Honeysuckle 
Horse-radish 
Hyacinths 
Hydrangeas 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

With  ENGEAvrNos.— 13mo,  5s.,  cloth  lettered, 
"  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed 
in  a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful 
little  volume,  which  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than  the 
extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste  and 
talents  of  its  projector  and  editor,  Mr.  Darley."— ^wn. 


African  Lilies 

Agapanthus 

Anemones 

Annuals 

.d.pples 

Apricot 

Auriculas 

Beans 

Beet 

Biennials 

Black  Fly 

Books  for  Cottagers 

Borage 

Borecole 

Box  edgings 

Broccoli 

Brussels  sprouts 

Budding 

Bulbs 

Cabbage 

Cactus 

Calceolarias 

C  aJiforniau  Annuals 

Campanulas 

Carnations 

Carrots 

Cauliflowers 

Celery 

Cherries 

China  Asters 

China  Roses 

Cbryf-anthemimas, 
Chinese 

Chives 

Clarkias 

Clematis 

Gollinsias 

Coleworts 

Cress 

Creepers 

Crocus 

Crown  Imperials 

Cucumbers 

Cultivation  of  Flow- 
ers in  Windows 
Currants 
Dahlias     Daisies 
Dog's-tooth  Tiolets 
Exhibitions,       pre- 
paring articles  for 
Ferns,  as  protection 
Fruit 
Fuchsias 
Gentianella 


Indian  Cress 

Iris 

Kidney  Beans 

Lavender 

Layering 

Leeks 

Leptosiphous 

Lettuce 

Lobelias 

London  Pride 

Lychnis,  Double 

Marigold 

Marjoram 

Manures 

Marvel  of  Peru 

Mesembryanthe- 

mums 
Mignonette 
Mint 
Mustard 
Narcissus 
Nemophilas 
(Enothera  bifrons 
Onions 


Parsnip 

Parsley 

Peaches 

Fea-haulm 

Pears 

Peas 

Peiargoninms 

Perennials 

Persian  Ins 

Petunias 

Phlox 

Pigs 

Finks 

Planting 


Plums 
Polyanthns 

Potatoes 

Privet 

Pruning 

Propagate  by  cut- 
tings 

Pyraeantita 

Radishes 

Ranunculus 

Raspberries 

Rhubarb 

Rockets 

Roses 

Rue 

Rustic  vases 

Sage 

Salvias 

Savoys 

Saxifrage 

Scarlet    Huuner 
Beans 

Seeds 

Sea  Daisy  or  Thrift 

Seakale 

Select  Flowers 

Select    Vegetables 
and  Fruit 

Snails  and  Slugs 

Snowdrops 

Spinach 

Spruce  Fir 

Spur  pruning 
Stocks 
Strawberries 
Summer  Savory 
Sweet  Williams 
Thorn  Hedges 
Thyme 

Tigridia  Pavonia 
T  ran  spl  anting 
Tree  lifting 
Tulips 
Turnips 

Vegetable  Cookery 
Venus's    Looking- 

Glass 
Verbenas 
Vines 

Virginian  Stocks 
Wallflowers 
Willows 
Zinnias 


London :  J.  Matthews,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Strand  - 
and  may  be  ordered  of  all  booksellers,  * 
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-iTOYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 

SX  OF  EXSLAND. 

THE  FIRST  PART  OP  THE  JOURSAL  OF  the  SOCIETT 
for  Se  present  year  (containing  31  articles,  along  with  official 
S)Vendixmater  and  illustrated  by  9  lithographic  plates  and 
SKroas"  ood  engravings)  will  be  published  uu  or  about  the 
Sth  of  An-'ust.  at  10s.  each  copy,  by  ilr.  MnBEAT,  of  Albe- 
maTle-stre?t  the  Publisher  to  the  Soi^iety.— All  Members  of  the 
Society  whose  Subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear,  will  receive  their 
Jonrnais  free  by  post ;  but  the  Bye-laws  interdict  the  transmis. 
sion  nf  such  free  copies  of  the  Journal  to  any  Members  whose 
Subscriptions  have  not  been  duly  paid. 

By  order  of  the  Council^  James  Hddson,  Secretary. 

London,  Aug.  3. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  CORK. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE. ^    ^ 
THE  SESSION  for  1850.51  will  COMMENCE  on  the  loth  of 

OCTOBER. 

Prospectuses,  with  detaUs  of  the  several  Courses  of  Lectures 

in  connection  with  these  Schools,  the  Fees  payable,  &c.,  may 

be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Registrar,  or  to  the  Professor 

of  Engineenngur  Agriculture.  . ,     .  ,.         v  » 

Boarding  Houses  licensed  by  the  President  have  been  esta- 
bUshed  in  Cork,  where  Students  are  received  and  comfortably 
provided  for  on  moderate  teims,  and  their  rehgious  and  moral 
conduct  watched  over  by  the  Deans  of  Residences. 
By  order  of  the  President, 
in<j-.  3.  Fbaxcis  AlBASl.  Registrar. 

ERD  BOOK  OF  HORNED  CATTLE.— Wanted, 
a  copy  of  the  above  TVork,  second-hand.      Address  parti- 
culars as  to  price,  &c.,  to  Hessisgham  and  Hollis,  5,  Mount- 
street,  Grosvenor-square,  London. ^__ 

JOHNSON    i-ND    SHAW'S 


FARMER'S 


ALMANAC,  1851. 
This  Work  will  be  published,  as  usual,  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber.   AH  .Advertisements  for  its  Advertising  Sheets  must  be 
sent  on  or  before  the  2oth  of  SEPTEMBER  NEXT. 

Corrections  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement  are  earnestly 
requested  to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher. 

London  :  Jasies  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly. 

HE    LADIES'    COMPANION  AT    HOME  AND 
ABROAD.      Part  VII.,  embellished  with  10  beautiful 
Engravings,  is  now  ready,  price  Is.  2d.  ,  .    ,r      vi 

Published  Weekly,  price  od.  ;  stamped,  id. ;  and  in  Monthly 
Parts.     Parts  I.  toVl.  may  be  had  of  aU  Booksellers. 

».=  The  First  Volume  willbe  published  early  in  August. 'splen- 
didly bound  in  a  cover,  designed  expressly  for  the  Work  by 
H.  N.  HuiipHBEXa,  Esq. 

Office,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


HAMMERSMITH.— TO  GENTLEMEN',  NURSERYMEN, 
AMATEURS,   AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  a.n-d  MORRIS  wiU  submit 
to  public  competition  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Swiss 
Cottage  Hammersmith,  on  TUESDAY,  13tU  August,  at 
1  o'clock  (by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  J.  W.  Apple- 
ford  Esq.),  the  whole  of  the  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  com- 
prising choice  Cacti,  Aloe,  Camellia,  Geranium,  Fuchsia, 
Nerium,  and  Chrysanthemums,  50  rows  of  choice  named 
TuUps,  fine  Carnations,  tfcc.  ;  also  two  newly-erected  Green- 
houses, two  2-light  Boxes,  Tulip  Stage,  Irons,  seven  Hives  of 
Bees,  two  Pigeon  Aviaries,  a  Chunk  Stove,  four  Crucible  Vases, 
Water  Tubs,  Bricks,  Paving  Tiles,  Miniature  Pots,  Garden 
Pans,  ic.  ;  also  about  40  Fancy  Pigeons,  consisting  of  Almond 
Tumblers,  Tnrbots,  Donn,  Black.  Blue,  and  White  Horsemen, 
ic.— May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  {6d. 
each,  returnable  to  purchasers),  on  the  premises,  of  the  prin- 
cipal Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery, 
Leytonstone.  Esses. 

HARDY  AND  OTHER  CONIFERiE. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  his 
Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on  MON- 
DAY, 5th  August,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  a  fine  collection  of 
CONIFERS,  in  pots,  comprising  many  rare  and  beautiful 
species,  such  as  Abies  gigantea,  Picea  grandis,  Finns  Win- 
chesteriana,  Taxus  japonicus,  Juniperus  thuriferas,  »kc. ;  also 
some  extraordinarily  fine  plants  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  3  feet 
high,  the  rare  Araucaria  glauca,  Cnnninghamii,  excelsa,  tc. 
—  May  be  viewed  on  Saturday,  morning  of  sale,  and  Cata- 
logues had. 


■SENT,  LOCAL  TAXATION,  TENANT  RIGHT." 
Just  published,  with  Tables  and  Illustrations,  priceU.Ss^ 


THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  SPECIMEN  AND  OTHER 
HEATHS  THAT  H.AS  EVER  BEEN  OFFERED  TO 
PUBLIC  SALE. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  favoured  with  instructions 
from  SiGisMuxD  Rcckeb,  jun.,  Esq.,  who  is  giving  up 
Heath  growing,  to  submit  to  unreserved  sale  by  Auction,  at  his 
Great  Room,  33,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on  FRIDAY,  the 
9th  of  August,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  the  whole  of  his  magnificent 
Collection  of  ERICAS,  consisting  of  about  200  Plants,  about 
100  of  which  are  Exhibition  Specimens,  and  many  of  them  un- 
rivalled both  as  to  form  and  size.  This  collection,  which  is  gene- 
raUy  admitted  to  be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  will  be  found  to 
combine  all  the  most  rare  species,  with  the  popular  and  weU 
known  sorts.- May  be  viewed  on  the  day  prior  and  morning 
of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Steve.vs,  3b,  King- 
street,  Covent-garden,  London. 


EAST  INDIAN  ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  will 
sell  by  Auction,  on  FRIDAY  next,  at  about  3  o'clock 
rafter  the  sale  of  Mr.  Rucker's  Heaths),  a  small  but  very  select 
parcel  of  EAST  INDIAN  ORCaiDS  in  the  finest  health,  com- 
prising Saccolabium  guttatum,  Dendrobinm  Farmerii,  D. 
transparens,  D.  Devonianum,  a  lovely  new  Ccelogyne,  of  which 

rpHETGRfcULTtfRAL  REFEREE  AND  GUIDE    ^.^^rnd'clSlo^sTa"'.^""''''''  ™""'  '^'  "°"^'  "' 
±    TO  THE  V.\LUATION  OF  REAL  PROPERTY;  which  ,  '^  "'^  Catalogues  naa. 
indicates  the  equitable  rent  of  the  several  descriptions  of  land 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  including  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  principle  that  governs  local  taxation  with  reference 
to  land,  to  railways,  and  the  tithe  commutation  rent  charge  ; 
and  an  equitable"  system  of  tenant-right.    Dedicated  to  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.    By  Lattos  Cooke, 
land  Agent,  Surveyor,  and  "Real  Property "  Valuer. 
London  :  Published  by  the  Author,  at  No.  10,  Parliament-street. 


M^ 


SCIENTIFIC  GARDENING. 

THE  ALPHABET  of  SCIENTIFIC  GARDENING. 
By  Professor  Kenkie.  A  new  Edition,  with  numerous 
Engravings.  ISmo,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Price  Is.  6<f. ;  or,  free  by 
pos°t,  20  stamps.  ,       :,      , 

"  This  practical  little  work  should  be  m  the  hands  of  every 
gardener,  amateur,  or  professional ;  and  will  soon  repay  the 
outlay  of  ISJ.,  being  full  of  valuable  information." 
London:  James  Coehish,  297,  High  Holbom  (removed  from 

Middle- row). 

LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS.    ' 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth,     ^^^^^  ^^_^^^     ^ ^ _^  

0RTU3  BRITANNICU3  :  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  i  ticnlars,  apply  (with  three  postage  stamps)  to  Mr.  HoELKr, 


FARM  10  BE  LET. 
R.  HURLEY  is  instructed  to  Let.  with  imme- 
diate  possession,  a  CAPITAL  FARM,  situate  near 
Kingston,  Surrey,  15  miles  from  London,  and  within  3  miles 
of  two  railway  stations,  consisting  of  110  acres  of  Arable  and 
rich  Pasture  Land,  with  excellent  House,  and  numerous  Farm, 
buildings,  all  in  good  repair.  Rent,  Tithes,  and  Rates,  included, 
II.  per  acre.  There  is  a  long  Lease  also  attached.  Stock  and- 
Implements  to  be  taken  by  valuation.— .Apply  at  the  Estate 

Office,  62,  Nelson.square,  Blackfriars-road,  London. 

SURREY— CAPrtAL  FARM  TO  BE  LET,  WITH  IMME. 
DIATE  POSSESSION,  16  MILES  ONLY  FROM 
LONDON-B,RIDGE. 

i  l\/f  B.  HURLEY,  AtcTiONEEE  and  Fakji  Agest,  is 
I  iVl  instructed  to  Let  an  ELIGIBLE  FARM,  consisting  of  a 
I  good  Farm-house,  three  Barns,  extensive  Stabling,  Coach- 
houses, numerous  Farm  Buildings,  Yards,  Bailiff's  Cottage, 
ifcc.  all  in  good  repair  ;  also  two  detached  Cottages,  Barns, 
Stables,  and  Fold  Yards,  with  upwards  of  COO  acres  of"  Arable, 
Coppice  and  Meadow  Land  (73  of  the  latter).  Rent,  370!.  ; 
Tithe  148!.  •  Rates,  105!. :  Term,  21  years.— For  further  par- 


WANl'ED,  near  London,  a  Small  Nursery,  or  .Mar- 
ket Garden,  where  there  are  Vineries,  Frames,  &c.,  and 
a  Dwelling  House.— Apply  to  N.  B.,  3,  Steers-terrace,  Walham- 
green,  Fulham,  Middlesex. 

ANTs'UAL  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,   14,  Wat«rloo-place,  and  52,  King  William, 
street.  City. 

The  Chisholm,  Chairman. 
RiCHAHD  Habtlez  Kexnedt,  Esq.',  Deputy  Chairman. 
This  Society  is  established  on  the  tried  and  approved  prin- 
ciple of  Mutual  .\ssurance.  The  Funds  are  accumulated  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the.  Policy-holders,  under  their  own  im- 
mediate superintendence  and  control.  The  Profits  are  divided 
annually,  and  applied  in  reduction  of  the  future  Premiums.  A-- 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  on  the  Oth  nit.,  an  elaborate 
and  highly  satisfactory  Report  of  the  state  of  the  Society's  affairs 
was  submitted  to  the  members,  whereupon  it  was  resolved, 
unanimously,  that  an  allowance  of  SJ  per  cent,  should  be  made 
on  the  Premiums  payable  on  all  Policies  on  the  participating 
scale,  on  which  five'  or  more  yearly  payments  had  been  pre- 
viously made.  Credit  is  allowed  for  Half  the  Annual  Pre- 
mium for  the  first  five  years.  The  following  Table  exemplifies 
the  effect  of  the  present  reduction  : 


A^e 

Annual 

Reduction 

Annual 

when 

Amount 
Assured 

Premium 

of 

Premium 

Assured 

hitherto  paid. 

30  per  cent. 

now  payable. 

£. 

£      s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£      s.     d. 

20 

1000 

20    17      6 

6      5      3 

14    13      3 

30 

1000 

25    13      i 

7    14      0 

17      9      4 

40 

1000 

33    18      4 

10.     3      0 

23    11    10 

50 

1000 

48    IS      8 

14    13      0 

34      3      S 

A.  K. 

IBTINE,  Managing  Director. 

1-i,  Waterloo-plaee,  Aug.  3. 


PROFESSOR  LINDLEY'S  INXRODtJCTION  TO 
BOTAJsT,  4th.  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions, 
DOW  ready,  in  2  vols.  Svo,  with  Six  Copper-plates  andnnmerous 
Wood  EnsravingSj  price  "245.  cloth, 

London :  Longsian,  Bbown,  Gbeen,  and  LoHaatANS. 

Lately  published, 

DARLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Artists,  and  Mechanics. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Ele- 
mentary Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  pubhc 
and  private  schools  ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neg- 
lected, or  whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  iu  early  life  to 
such  studies  ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these  little  works 
will  be  found  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar,  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas,  as  possible;  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  mind,  and  brief  for  the  memory  ; 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their 
simplest  but  to  their  shortest  form. 


H^ 


Plants  indigeijous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into 
Britain.  By  J.  C.  Loddon,  F.L.S.,  &e.  A  New  Edition  (1850), 
•with  a  Supplement  including  all  the  plants  down  to  March, 
1850  •  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Edited 
by  Mi-8.  LoDDON  ;  assisted  by  W.  H.  Baxiee,  Esq.,  and  DiviD 

WOOSTEB.  ,     ,     a  ^  ,  .      , , 

•-•  The  New  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  pnce  14s. 

A  New  Edition  or  LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOP.EDIA  OF  GAR- 
DENING, corrected  to  1850  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  is  also  in  course 
of  publication,  in  Ten  Monthly  Parts,  price  5s.  each. 
London  :  Longjian,  Beows,  Gkees,  and  Longmans. 


THE  PRACTICAL  GARDENER  AND  MODERN 
HORTICULTURIST  ;  in  one  volume,  938  pages,  closely 
printed,  with  upwards  of  300  illustrated  Woodcuts,  containing 
the  present  improved  scientific  mode  of  managing  the  Kitchen, 
Pruit,  and  FUwer  Gardens,  the  Greenhouse,  Hothouse, 
servatory,  &c.  By  Chaeles  M'Intosh,  C.M.C.H.S, 
keith  Palace.  In  cloth,  lettered,  price  21s. 
Specimens  of  choice  Flowers,  coloured,  26s. 

"  The  labour  and  experience  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  science 
of  Horticulture." — Vide  Author's  Preface, 

With  an  .Appendix,  describing  a  new  and  economical  method 
of  producing  uniform  Bottom-heat  from  Hot  Water  in  Tanks, 
upon  the  most  simple  plan,  with  explanatory  Diagrams,  and 
Reference  to  Buildings  now  in  successfcd  operation  ;  by  which 


Offices,  62,  Nelson-squarcJBlacbfriars-road.  London. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE,  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER, 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NU.\IBEK  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  JULY  27,  OF 

THE    ATHEN>?:UIVI, 

JOTTRNAL  OF  ENGLISH  .AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIE.N'CE  AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 
Twenty.four  large  Quarto  Pages. 
Reviews  or,  with  Estsacts  feosi- 


Con. 
of  Dal- 
and  also  with 


Correspondence  of  Charles  V. 
Edited  by  W.  Bradford,  M.A. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy. 
By  J.  B.  Burke. 

Narrative  of  an  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion.   By  J.  Rae. 


Works  on  the  Hungarian  Cam- 
paign in  1S43-9. 

The  People  of  the  Caucasus — 
[Die  Volker  des  Caucasus.}  By 
P.  Bodenstedt. 

History  of  France. 


With  Shoetee  Notices  of 


By 


means,  the  "  King  of  all  Fruits,"  the  Pine,  and  other  tropical  : 
fruits  and  flowers,  may  bo  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  ex- 
pense of  the  old  system. 

London:  TnoilAS  Kellt,  Patemoster-row;  SmPKlH,  Mab- 
SHALL  and  Co.  ;  and  sold  by  all  booksellers. 


The  Amyotts*  Home. 
I  Aunt  Atta  :  a  Tale. 
j  Hearts  in  Mortmain  :  a  NoveL 

Oceanns.    By  Mrs.  Osborne. 

Original  Papers. — Library  of  the  British  llusenm- 

1         Present  Condition  of  Kew  Gardens. 

I  Our  T^eekly  Gossip. — The  Building  for  ^e  Industrial 


On  the  Evils  of  Ireland, 

W.  N.  Hancock. 
English  Grammar,    By  R.  G. 

Latham,  M.D. 

The 


Exhibition— Monuments  to  Sir  Robert  Peel— Tomb  of  Chau. 
cer-^New  General  Record  Office — Death  of  Neander — New 
Telegraphic  Dictionary— Distribution  of  Prizes  at  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts. 
Scientific  Gossip. — Gas  from  Water- Properties  of  Light. 


THE    HIPPOPOTAMUS   presented   by  H.  H.  the  |  Fine  Arts. — Sale  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham's  Pictures. 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  is  '  pine  Art  Gossip. — Publications  of  the  Arundel  Society 


exhibited  daily  from  One  to  Six  o'clock,  at  their  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Life  Guards  wiU 
perform,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Hall,  every  Saturday,  at 
Four  o'clock.    Admission  One  Shilling,  on  Mondays  Sixpence. 


FAMILIAR  ASTRONOMY.— By  Geokge  DABi.Ey, 
A.B.,  12mo,  with  Engravings,  5s.  cloth  lettered. 
"  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed 
in  a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightfiil 
little  volume,  which,  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than 
the  extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste 
and  talents  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Darley." — Sun. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GEOMETRY  ;  coe- 
taining  in  a  few  lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid 
as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  rightiinderstanding  of  every 
Art  and  Science  iu  its  leading  Truths  and  general  Principles, 
ByGEoEGE  Dablet,  A.B.  5th  Edition.  ^.6d.  cloth. 


p  0MP ANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY  ; 

Vl/  in  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarized, 
illustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  Life,  with  numerous  Cuts.  By  Geoege  Dablet,  A.  B. 
Second  Edition,    is.  Gd.  cloth. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR   ALGEBRAj^  with  a 
Section  on  Propositions  and  Proj 
Dablet,  A.  B.    Third  Edition,    is.  6d. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY, 
both  Plane  and  Spherical ;  with  Popular  Treatises  on 
Logarithms,  and  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry.  By 
Geoege  Dablet,  A.  B.    Second  Edition.    3s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

Tatloe,  Walton-,  and  Mabeelt,  Booksellers  and  Publishers 
to  University  College,  28,  Upper  Gower-street,  and  2",  Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row,  London. 


METCALFE  AJ<D  Co.'s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose.— Is.  An  Improved  Clothes-Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
Bmshes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
Brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitahty,  and  durability ,_  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
BiNGLET,  and  Co.'s  Sole  EstabUshment,  130  b,  Oxford-street, 
one  door  from  Holies-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  2j.  per  box. 

Caotion.  —  Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's," 
adopted  by  some  houses. 


Scottish  Fine  Arts  Association— Panorama  of  Constanti. 
nople — Removal  of  the  Temon  Collection— Importation  of 
Assyrian  Sculptures — Colossal  Statue  of  Bavaria. 

Mnslc  and  the  Drama. — Concerts  of  the  Week— Royal 
Italian  Opera  (*  La  Juive.') 

IMoslcal  and  Dramatic  Gossip. — Meeting  of  the  Bach 
Society— National  Concerts  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre— Ope- 
ratic iiovements. 

nclsceUanea. — The  Sting  of  the  Passport  System. 

Order  the  Athenaeom  of  any  Bookseller. 


INTERESTING  FACT.— The  following  singular  and 
authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  human  hair  is  worthy 
of  obsei-vation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  article  of 
high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  century.  "  Mr. 
A.~ Hermann,  of  Queen-street,  Soho,  had  been  quite  bald  for 
some  time  past,  and  had  tried  various  preparations  for  the 
recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  beneficial  result.  He  was 
then  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  '  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil,* 
and  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  months,  he,  much  to 
his  gratification,  had  his  hair  quite  restored,  and  now  possesses 
a  beautiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  speaks  too  strongly  for 
itself  to  require  comment."— BeS's  Weeklt/  itessenger. 

ROWL.AND'S  MACASSAR  OIL.— The  unprecedented  success 
of  this  discovery  in  restoring,  preserving,  and  beautifying  the 
Human  Hair,  is  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  com- 
ment. For  Children  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming 
the  basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair,  and  rendering  the  use  of 
the  fine-comb  unnecessary.  Price  3s.  6if.—Ts.— Family  Bottles 
(equal  to  i  small),  10s.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,  2l3.  per  bottle, 

»,•  Each  bottle  of  the  genuine  article  has  the  words  ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR  OIL  engraved  in  two  Unes  on  the 
Wrapper  ;  and  on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper  nearly  l-aOO  times, 
containing  29,028  letters.  „     ^       -^      , 

Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hattou  Garden,  London; 
and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


A/TECHI'S   PAPIER 


MACHE   TEA  TRAYS  are 

decidedly  the  most  unique  and  elegant  ever  manufactured. 

The  designs  are  various,  as  well  as  the  prices,  and  the  econo- 
mical may  be  suited  as  easily  as  those  whose  wealth  entitles 
them  to  seek  f  r  the  most  recherche  articles  which  art  can  pro- 
duce The  papier-mache  work-tables,  work-boxes,  tea-caddies, 
THE  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  of  HOLLOWAY'S  writing-cases,  inkstands,  hand-screens,  card-boxes,  ic,  are 
PILLS  IN  LTTF.R  COMPLAINTS. —  A  Gentleman  who    really  superb.    Mecbi  has  a  stock  of  dressiug.cases  not  to  be 

surpassed  •  also  an  immense  assortment  of  writmg.desks,  table 
cutlery,  Sheffield  plated  ware,  &c.  His  cushioned  bagatelle 
tables  are  renowned  for  their  superior  construction. 


-L  PILLS  IN  LITER  COMPLAINTS.  —  A  Gentleman  who 
resides  at  Dhobah  Factory,  near  Culnat,  Calcutta,  writing  to 
his  father,  James  Nichol,  Esq.,  15,  Rathbone-place,  Oxford- 
street,  states  that  he  suffered  severely  from  a  liver  complaint 
and  a  dreadful  pain  in  his  side,  and  that  he  has  derived  more 
benefit  from  taking  Hollowat's  Pills  for  a  short  time  than  he 
was  able  to  obtain  under  the  treatment  of  several  medical  men 
in  India  for  17  months  preriously  ;  therefore_  Officers  in  the 
Army  and  others,  who,  through  liring  in  hot  climates,  are  mar- 
tyrs to  disordered  stomachs.  Liver  complaints,  or  Indigestion, 
should  take  these  invaluable  Pills,  being  a  safe  and  effectual 
remedy  for  those  diseases.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  at  Pro- 
fessor Hollowat's  Establishment,  24-1,  Strand,  London. 


Manufactory,  i,  Leadenhall-street,  London, 


Printed  by  WniiAM  Beahbuit,  of  No.  13.  Upper  Wobuin-plAce,  m  the 
Paiijh  of  St-  Paacnuj,  and  Fajmbii;!  HnixitT  Evi..t».  of  No. , .  Chnrch- 
row  Stoke  Newinztou,  both  in  the  C«anty  of  Midiiies<i.  Pnotert,  at  their 
office  in  Lombard-street,  in  the  Preanct  of  WnitelriaiB,  in  the  City  of 
London;  and  nublished  by  them  at  the  Office,  .No.  5,  Charlewtitet,  In  the 
pariah  of  St.  fanl's  Covent-garden,  m  the  aaid  county,  where  aU  Adver- 
kscmenuand  Communicatious  are  to  b«  AUDaBBssD  TO  tarn  tnnoa.— 
SaTuanAT,  Aoersi  3,  ISaO. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF   LONDON.— 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN  IN  1851. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Exhibitions  of  Flowers  and 
Emit  will  take  place  in  the  Society's  Garden  on  the  following 
Satdbdats  in  the  year  1851,  namely,  May  3,  June  7,  and  July  19. 


THE  GREAT  WEST    OF    ENGLAND    DAHLIA 
EXHIBITION,  Onen  to  all  England,  witl  be  held  at  Wilton 
Park,  Salisbury,  on  Wednesday,  the  2Sth  of  August  nest.    Full 
particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Aug.  10.  John  Keynes,  Hon.  Sec,  Salisbury. 


A  GRAND  DAHLIA  EXHIBITION,  Open  to  all 
England,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  20,  185i,  at 
Cremorne  Gardens,  when  Two  Silver  Cups,  of  the  value  of  Five 
Guineas  each,  will  be  awarded,  together  with  50  money  prizes. 
Schedules,  and  other  particulars,  may  be  had  upon  application 
to  Joseph  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  the  arrangements,  5, 
Kempe's-row,  Pimlico,  London, 


MESSRS.  VBITCH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUES 
OF  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS,  STOVE  AND  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  GERANIUMS,  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  die, 
dec,  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had,  on  pre-paid  application, 
by  enclosing  two  postage  stamps.— Exeter,  August  10. 

°^       MAYLE'S  MODEL  FUCHSIAS  FOR  1850. 
ESSRS.  MAYLE  and   CO.  inform  the  Nobility, 


M 


Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  that  these  seven  unrivalled  new 
reflexed  Fuchsias  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  have  proved 
themselves  the  most  superb  varieties  ever  raised.  Circulars 
can  be  had  upon  application.  See  ilr,  Glenn  I's  opinion  in 
the  "Country  Gentleman,"  August  5,  page  491. 

*•  HEBE  ia  one  of  the  pale  varieties,  white,  with  scarlet 
corolla,  the  sepals  reflexing  very  gracefully,  and  forming  a 
striking  feature. 

"STANDARD  OF  PERFECTION  is  scarlet,  with  a  purple 
corolla.     SepaU  reflexing  very  beautifully. 

"  Had  these  come  out  as  a  pair,  at  the  full  price  charged  for 
the  lot,  nobody  would  have  grumbled." 

HEBE  was  awarded  a  tirst-elaas  Certificate  at  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Society,  July  16. 

105,  New-street,  Birmingham. 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN  FOR  SALE, 

WILLIAM  FREEMAN  returns  his  grateful  thanks 
to  the  irade  for  the  liberal  support  he  has  received  for 
the  last  23  years,  and  he  begs  to  inforoa  them  that  he  has  the 
largest  quantity  and  of  the  flaest  quality  now  on  sale,  which  is 
■weU  worthy  of  thi  ir  atcention.  Samples  will  be  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  if  required. — For  particulars  and  terms, 
address  to  William  Fbeeman,  Kensal  New  Town,  Paddington. 
N.B.  No  one  need  apply  but  the  Trade.  Country  orders  im- 
mediately executed. 

]^EW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY— MYATT'S 
-L^  "SURPRISE."— This  is  a  variety  raised  from  the  British 
Queen,  which  it  resembles,  though  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and 
a  very  free  bearer,  producing  a  greater  abundance  of  those 
large  angular-shaped  Strawberries  than  any  other  variety,  and 
finishing  off  the  last  fruit  of  a  good  size.  Strong  plants  will  be 
ready  the  beginning  of  August,  price  5o^.  per  100. 

Strong  plants  are  now  ready,  price  50s.  per  100.  Also  Myatt's 
Eleanor,  5s.  British  Qaeeo,  Globe,  Mammoth,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Hooper's  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  Keen's  Seedling,  Swanston's 
Seedling,  Elton  Pme,  33.  6d.    Fertilised  Hautbois,  5s. 

Manor  Farm,  Deptford. 


ISORA  SALICIFOLIA  (true),  WILLOW-LEAF  IXORA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  are  now  prepared  to 
send  out  strong  plants  of  the  above  beautiful  and  distinct 
IXORA,  received  by  them  from  Java  through  Mr.  Thos.  Lobb. 
It  is  a  lovely  free-blooming  species,  flowering  in  a  very  young 
state,  and  at  the  Chiswick  Exhibition  in  July  last  received  the 
first  prize  tor  new  and  rare  plants,  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  It 
is  figured  and  described  in  Curtis's  "  Botanical  Magazine"  for 
July  last. 

Strong  well  established  plants  2l5.  each;    one  over  to  the 
Trade  on  three.— Exeter,  Aug.  10. 


/^  BASSILL,  Pheasantry,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts, 
VJ  •  vpjihin  one  mile  of  the  Boxmoor  station,  on  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway.  Orders  now  taken  for  Poults, 
having  a  large  quantity  bred  under  his  own  special  care. 


PINE- APPLE  PLANTS.— Thirty-six  Pine  Piants 
in  Fruit,  with  fine  suckers  on  them;  67  fine  Succession 
Plants,  eight  Stools  with  good  suckers  on  tbem,  also  12  Crown?, 
The  above  all  in  Ihe  very  best  health,  belonging  to  a  gentleman 
near  CamberweH.— Apply  to  Jaues  Cdthill,  Florist,  Camber- 
sfeU^  near  London, 


HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.   have  just  published   their 
GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS,  which  can  be 
had  free  on  application. — Clapton  Nursery.  London.  Auu.  10. 


s 


BEDS   SUITABLE   FOR   PRESENT  SOWING, 

all  of  the  best  quality,  and  confidently  recommended  ; 


Cabbage,  Early  Nonpariel  s.  d 
or  Incomparable,  p.  oz.  0     6 

Barnes' earlyCabbage,  do.  0     6 

Lettuce,        Black-seeded 
Bath  Cop,  per  paper  ...  0    G 

Lettuce,  Shilling's  Hamp- 
shireBrownCos.p.paper  0    6 

Hardy  green  Cabbage  Let- 
tuce,  per  oz 0    G 

Onion,  large  Tripoli.p.oz.  0  9 
„  Deptford,  per  oz.  ...  0  6 
,,    white  Lisbon,  p.  oz.  0    6 

Cauliflower,  London-saved, 
very  hue,  per  paper     ...  0    6 

Parsley,     very     double, 
beautifully  curled,  p.oz.  0    6 

Spinach,      winter,      nevp 
gigantic,  perquart      ...  1    0 

Turnip,  early  Snowball, 
per  lb 1    0 

Stock,  Buck's  Scarlet  In- 
termediate, per  paper...  0    6 


Stock,  Autumnal  or  Inter-  ; 
mediate,  Imported,  six 
bsautifol  vars.,  the  col- 
lection     1 

Anemone,  saved  from  a 
beautiful  collection, 
per  paper  0 

Antirrhinum,  from  the 
best  show  flowers,  do.  .  0 

Cineraria,  from  the 
choicest  flowers,  saved 
by     one  of   the     best 

'    growers,  per  paper      ...  1 

Calceolaria,  saved  by  au 
amateur  from  the  best 
show  flowers,  per  paper  1 

Primula  bineuEis  fimbri- 
ata,  various  colours, 
per  paper  0 

Pansy,  vary  choice,  saved 
by  the  best  growers, 
per  paper  1 


The  above,  with  every  other  description  of  Seeds,  may  be  had 
of  William  Denyer,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  82,  Gracechurch- 
street  (near  the  Spread  Eagle),  London. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  present  and  autumn 
sowing,  free  by  post,  with  directions  for  sowing,  treat- 
ment, <tc.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  application.  The 
following,  saved  from  large  coUections  of  new  and  choice  varie- 
ties, each,  per  packet. 


Alstroemeria,  Chiliau  4s,  Qd. 

Anemone    4d.  to  1     0 

,,  new semi-dbl,,  6d.  to! 

Antirrhinum.    0 

Auricula    1 

Calceolaria   1 

Campanula,  6  varieties, 

4d. to  0 

Cineraria  1 

Delphinium 0 

Dianthus  0 

Fuchsia 1 

Geranium,  Is.  Qd,   and  2 

,,         scarlets    0 

Gladiolus,  hybrid  varie- 
ties    0 

Gladiolus,  fromsuperior 

named  flowers 2 

Gloxinia 0 

Heliotrope 0 

Hollyhock 0 

„     30  vars.,  separate  5 

„     20  ditto    3 

„    12  ditto    2 

Iris,  English    0 

„     Spanish  0 

Mimulus    0 

Pansy     1 


Pseonia,  herbaceous  ...    0 
Pentstemons,  6  varieties, 

id.  to    0 
Potentilla,  from  a  col- 
lection of  splendid  hy- 
brids       2 

Petunia 1 

Polyanthus   0 

Ranunculus 2 

Sweet  William    0 

Verbena,  ...  Is.  Gd.  and    2 

Wallflower    0 

•  „      German,  double, 

Qd.  and    1 
Stock?,  Emperor,  3  Ger- 
man varieties,  separate  1 


ChEenostoma  polyantha  0 
Fuchsia     corymbiflora 

alba,  hybridised 1 

Lychnis  fulgens  0 

Lobelia  erinus   graudi- 

flora    0 

Silene  Schafta 0 

Streptocarpus  Rexii  ...  0 

SutherlauOia  frutescens  0 

Veronica  speciosa  1 

„         rosea  .........  1 


For  many  other  varieties,  see  Catalogue,  sent  on  application. 
20  Choice  Greenhouse  Perennials,  lOs.  6d. ;    12  for  75.  6d. 
2U  Choice  Hardy  ditto  7s.  Qd. ;  12  for  5s. 

20  Showy  Hardy  Annuals  for  spring  flowering,  4s, 
Remittances  requested  from  unknown  correspondents.    Post 
office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to 

Bass  and  BaowN,  or  to  Stephen  Bbown, 
Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


ANTHONY'S  PATENT  AMERICAN  CHURN.— 
The  Sdver  Medal  was  awarded  to  this  Implement,  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Exeter,  1S50,  Stand  No.  25. 
Apply  to  Key  and  Mitchell,  Depot  for  Patented  and  other  New 
and  Useful  Inventions,  97,  Newgate-street,  London. 


EORTICULTULAL  BUILDING  MiQ  HEATING  BY 

EOT  Water. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 
AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
■  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  (fee,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
punpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c..  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Hea'.,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Siove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings  ; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  ifcc,  forwarded  on 
applicataoa.— J.  TTeeks  and  Co.,  King's-roadj  Chelsea,  London. 


GRAPE  VINES  IN  POTS  FOR  FORCING. 

J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's.road,  Chelsea,  be?  to 
•  call  attention  to  their  splendid  collection  of  Grape  Vines, 
all  struct  ftom  eyes,  now  two  and  three  years  old,  the  6nesc 
Plants  that  have  ever  been  offered  for  Sale,  consisting-  of  60 
varieties,  all  of  the  best  sorts,  warranted  true. 

THE  HAMBURGHS  and  MUSCADINES  being  the  best  for 
early  forcing  in  pots,  this  is  the  best  ime  for  Gardeners  to  have 
them,  so  as  to  get  the  eyes  ripe  and  prominent.  This  Nursery 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  all  modern  Horticultural  improve- 
ments are  in  full  operation. 

J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


GREENHOUSa  AND  CONSERVATORY  BUILDING  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFAC- 
TORY, KENSALL-GREEN,  HARROW-ROAD,  LONDON. 
JOHN  TAYLOR  begs  most  respectfully  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners,  to  the  very 
superior  manner  in  which  he  erects  all  kinds  of  Greenh  use?. 
Conservatories,  Forcing  Pits,  Jic,  and  all  other  buildings  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  combinios  all  the  most  modern  im- 
provements with  elegance  and  utility.  His  manner  of  heating 
Horticultural  Buildings,  Churches,  Chapels,  Public  Buildings, 
Entrance  Halls,  &c.,  has  received  the  greatest  approbation 
from  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  by  whom  he  has  been  exten- 
sively engaged. 


STEELE'S  PREPARATION,  for  preventing  Weeds, 
Moss,  tkc,  from  growing  on  Parades,  Garden-walks,  and 
Roads.     Sold  in  o-sallon  bottles,  at  Is.  6d.  per  gallon. 

Also,  PEAT,  BOG-EARTH,  and  LOaM,  m  bags    not  leas 
than  5  cwt.,  at  'Jd.  per  cwt. 

Orders,  enclosing  Post-cfSce  orders  made  payable  to  Jona- 
than Steele,  Post-office,  Dockhead,  immediately  forwarded 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Factory.  Plough-road,  Rotherhitbe. 


GLASSES  FOR  WALL-FRUIT. 
tJALLIiVlAN'S  FRUIT  PROTECTOR,  Registered 

March  22,  1850. 
PEACH  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES. — 
These  Glasses,  placed  over  Fruit  on  the 
the  common  wall,  assist  Nature  in  our 
cold  climate.  The  Fruit  grows  to  a 
larger  size,  and  its  richness  is  increased, 
JAMES  PHILLIPS  Sz,  0').  beg  to  say 
they  have  purchased  the  above  Registry 
of  Mr.  Halliman,  and  caution  all  per- 
sons from  making  or  selling  Ehe  same  without  their  consent, 
FERNS. 
J.  Phillips  and  Co,  have  succeeded  in  making  a  very  neat 
style  of  Shade,  with  glass  bottom  (or  stand),  expressly  for  the 
growth  of  Ferns,  which  will  be  found  much  more  ornan  ental 
than  any  previously  made  for  the  same  description  of  plant. 
Prices  and  every  information  to  be  had  of  James  Phillips 
and    Co.,  116,  Bish op sg ate- street  Without,  London. 

MITCHELL'S  MINERAL  BLACK  PAINT.— 
This  antiseptic  Paint  is  intended  for  Park  Fencing,  and 
for  all  farming  purposes  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted,  by  its  pre- 
vention of  dry  rot  in  timber  and  repellance  of  damp,  for  Barns, 
Stables,  Outhouses,  Weather  Boarding,  Hop-p'les ;  also  for 
Carts,  Waggons,  tfcc,  particularly  the  Wheels,  and  for  Iron  Hur- 
dles, Iron  Railings,  and  all  Wood  or  Iron  Work  in  e.xposed 
situations.  For  Brick  Walls  it  is  highly  serviceable  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  damp,  and  also  f>jr  Walls  intended  for  Fruit  Trees, 
as,  besides  preserving  the  Wall,  it  increases  the  heat  in  all  situ- 
ations exposed  to  the  sun,  and  prevents  the  harbouiing  of 
insects.  It  ii  also  an  excellent  covering  for  Canvas,  or  Cart 
Tilts,.  Roofing,  &c.  Sold  in  casks  containing  from  1  cwt,  to 
any  quantity,  at  Vis.  dd.  per  cwt. ,  quite  ready  for  use,  by 

James  Phillips  and  Co.  (.he  sole  agents),  116,  Bishopsgate- 
street.  Without,  London.       "  ■ 

HARTLEY'S  PAT blNT '  ROUGH  ■  PLATE  GLASS. 
TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  Btshopsgate-street 
O  Without,  beg  to  hand  their  list  of  Prices  of  the  above  de- 
scription of  GLASS.    Cut  to  order  in  panes  of  ■      -  '    ' .  '■ 

8  by   6     and  under   10  by    8 at  Hd.  per  fijot, 

10  by   8  „  14  by  10 at  5d.  •"      „■ 

14  by  10  „  1^  foot,  or  sizes  not 

esoeeding  20  inches  long    at  tl^d.       j, 
IJ  foot  „  3  feet,  or  sizes  not  ex- 

ceeding 30  inches  long  ...    at  6ti.         ,, 
PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  6i  by  4^... 10s.  Sd.        8  by  6  and  8i  by  6i...l3s.6(Z. 

7  by  0  and  7^  by  54...12s.  Od.        9  by  7  and  10  by  8  '...Ids.  Od. 
We  do  not  pledge  ourbolves  to  execute  large  orders  for  small 

squares  at  the  above  prices,  but  only  as  far  as  they  turn  up  ia 
cutting.  Should  any  quantity  of  small  squares  be  required,  a 
special  contract  is  necessary. 

MILK  PANS  2s.  to  6s.  each.  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps 
3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes. 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4, tubes,  7s.  6d;  6  tubes,  10s.  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass^  tiioj 
From  the  Gardeners*  CJironide,  December  S,  lSi3  : 
"  As  for  the  article  substuuted  for  Rough  Plate,  and  which  is 
actually  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gar- 
deners, it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose.  The 
best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  is  sold  by  Mr  JAMES 
PHILLIPS,  116,  BISHOPjGAXB  STREET,  LONDON." 


GLAbS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  <fcc. 

HETLEY  and  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  3^. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  es'ima'es  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  Jahes  Hetlej  and  Co.,  S5,  Soho-square,  Loudon. 
See  the  Gardeners'  CJironv^  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 
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A  LIST  OF  NEWLY  INTRODUCED    PLANTS, 
now  oflt  red  for  the  first  time,  bj  JAMES  VEIICH  asd 
SOK,  NuESEBTJlEW,  i-c,  Eieter. 


Escallonia  macrantha 
Iiora  saiicLfoIia  (true). 
Dipladenia.  urophylla. 

Calceolar: 


Hovacoriacea^ 
Pipreracaotfaus  specta^Ul^. 
Oxalis  elegans. 
grandis. 


Prices  acd  printed  descriptions  of  the  above,  can  be  had  on 
prepaid  4  plicadqn^^^ieteivAuaustW^ 


"ttassfor  conservatories,  eoeticultural 


FS8rUATIriCSBE£     CUCUMBER  CUSSES 

TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varyio^  from  IS  to  32  ounce?,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  ap,  at  2\d.  per  foot.  British, 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  25.  per  foot,  accordiog  to  size. 
Patent  Roagh  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inehea  diameter,  from  '2s.  to  5s.  each  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  75.  6d. 
each.  Wasp  Trape, — Lists  may  be  had,  on  appUca'ioa  at  the 
"Warehouse,  ST.  Bisbopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS 
FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  itc. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Piatt,  made  by  ile=srs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can^be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2Jd.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  Qd.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  hoses  ready 
for  immediate  delivery,  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantiries,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  GiS.ss  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Out  Catalogue  of  is  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
ITo  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one,  May  be 
liad  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Cogas 
and  Co..  48.  Leicester-square.  Lonfion. 


EDWARD  BECK,  SLaTE   WORKS.  ISLE  WORTH. 
SLATE  CISTERNS,  &c. ;  COLE'S  PATENT. 

EBECK  informs  Horticulturists  and  the  Public 
•  generally  that  Mr.  Cole  has  granted  him  the  use  of  his 
Patent  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  is  now  able  to  supply 
SLATE  CISTERNS  fastened  without  iron  bolts  or  the  usual 
oil  cement,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  existed  of  forwarding  such  articles  by  rail  or  waggon. 
£xed  and  ready  for  use  instead  of  in  pieces,  as  heretofore. 

E.  B.  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of 
Cisterns,  or  any  other  Slate  articles  manufactured  by  him,  sueh 
as  Orange  Tuba,  Plant  Boxes,  Tanks,  Shelves,  Garden-path 
Edging,  Hot-water  Tank  Covers,  Flower  Boxes  for  Balconies, 
Shelves  fitted  to  hold  water  for  Orchidaceous  Houses,  &c.,  all 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  on 
application  to  the  Gardener,  Sundays  excepted. 

Estimates  given  for  Work  aa  shown  upon  Drawings,  and  in 
Specifications.  A  large  stock  of  Slate  Slabs  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  kept  on  sale. 

K.B.— Dairies  fitted  either  with  Shelves  or  Milk  Pans,  of 
very  neat  sppearance. 

IMLiCO  SLATE  WORKS.  —  Ci^^terus,  FUters, 
Milk  and  Salting  vessels,  Com  and  Flour  Chests,  Sinks, 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Malting  and  other  Flooring,  Skirt- 
ing, "Refrigerators,  Garden  Edging,  Flower  Boxes,  Pine  pit 
Xinings,  Hoc-bed  Frames,  moveable  Cattle  Sheds,  Coping, 
Drain  Stones  and  Traps,  Sreps  and  Riser?,  Balcony  Landings, 
Hoofing  Slates,  ridge  roll  and  flap;  Waste  Slate  for  drains, 
Sun  Dials,  Fountains,  and  all  descriptions  of  plain  Slate  Work 
in  Town,  or  direct  from  Mr.  Magnus's  Works  in  North  Wales. 
ENAMELLED  SLATE  Chimney-piecea,  Billiard  Tables, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  Mural  Tablets,  &c.,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble,  surpassing  the  choicest  marbles  in  beauty  and 
dTirabili''y,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  commonest  descrip- 
tions.  Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  Magnus, 
39  and  40.  Urmfr  Belgrave-place,  London. 


CU  C  U  M  B  E  R  AND  MELON  BOXES 
AND  LIGHTS. 
One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packi^d  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  2.1ight  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  11.  is.  Garden  Lights  of  e^ery  description, 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England.  Jas.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 

P^TTENT  WHITE  of  ZINC  PaINT,  as  manu- 
factured  by  J.  B.  Vacghan,  surpasses  any  hitherto  made  in 
purity,  covering,  and  drying  properties,  and  ia  both  healthy 
and  disinfecting,  bo  that  houses  may  be  occupied  without  dan- 
ger whilst  paintiog ;  it  does  not  change  colour  even  when 
expoaed  to  the  foulest  gases.  It  reflects  light  to  an  amazing 
degree,  is  unaffected  by  sea  water,  sea  air,  or  bi  ge  water  ;  it 
does  not  bister,  is  most  suitable  for  metals,  perfectly  galvanis- 
ing iron,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  economical,  covering  one- 
third  more  surface,  and  more  easily  used  than  the  ordinary 
poisonous  pigment  made  from  wbiie-Iead. 

Colour  Works  and  Steam-mills,  56,  Stones.end,  and  Monta. 
gne-5treet,  Southwark.  London. 

DR.  S.  NEWINGTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  IN- 
VENTIONS.—An  Illustrated  Catalogue,  together  with  a 
Xecture  on  the  Seeding  of  Grain,  and  the  after  cultivation  of 
the  crops,  sent  gratis,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Ddfade  and  Co., 
21,  Red-iioD-square,  London. 

0'^LD~FiiATHER^BEr)SnRE7DRESSED,  AND 
PURIFIED  BY  STEAM  WITH  PATENT  MACHINERY. 
— This  new  process  of  dressing  not  only  removes  all  impurities, 
but  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased, 
and  consequently  the  bed  rendered  much  fuller  and  softer,— 
Charge  for  dressing,  3d.  per  lb  Old  and  Moihy  Mattresses 
effectually  cured  and  removed,  fetched  and  returned,  carriage 
free,  within  five  miles.— Beal  and  Son's  List  i.'f  Bedding,  con- 
taioinu  full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  appljcauon  to  their  factory,  196  {opposite  ihechapelj, 
Tottenham-court-road,  London* 


TENDERS  OF  LANDS  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
THE  METROPOLITAN  INTERMENTS  ACT,  1350.— 
TffiE  GENERAL  BOA'^vD  OF  HEALTH,  in  accordance  witife 
the  provisions  of  the  Sth  8ecdonof  the-Metropoli;an  latermenta 
Act.  2S50,  hereby  give  Pu^iic  Notice;  thaC  tLey  are  d^irous  o^" 
receiving  Tenders  firom  uersoos  willing  to  sell  Lands  for  thee 
purpose  of  estabiishing  Cemeteries  witiiin  a.  distance  of  nob- 
less  than  6,  or  more  than  20,  miles  from  St,  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  extent  of  such  Lands  should  not  be  less  than  100,  or  more 
than  500,  acres.  They  ehonid  be  of  easy  access,  and  the  soil 
should  be  dry,  or  capable  of  being  made  so  by  drainage.  Other 
particulars,  which  will  determine  the  eligibility  of  sites,  may 
be  sf  en  on  reference  to  the  recent  Report  of  the  General  Board 
of  Health  on  Extra-mural  Sepulmre.  The  Tenders  should 
contain  the  fullest  particulars  as  to  the  precise  locality  and 
nature  of  the  Land,  the  facilities  of  access  thereto,  the  tenure 
on  which  it  is  held,  the  nature  of  the  estate  and  title  of  the 
holder,  and  the  terms  on  which  it  is  oflFered  for  sale.  No 
Tender  will  be  received  after  a  period  of  six  weeks  from  the 
Sth  of  August,  1S50.  The  Tender  must  be  under  seal,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Boa'^d  of  Health,  Gwydyr 
House,  Whitehall,  and  marked  "  Tender  for  Cemetery  Lands." 


EMIGRATION  TO   AUSTRALIA.— New  Line  of 
Packets  from  Liverpool.    Fine  Goods  25;?,  per  ton. 
PETREL        ...        12IJ0  tons        ...        to  Sail  10th  Oct. 
€ONDOR        ...        1500     „  ...  „      10th  Dec. 

A  I,  new  Ships,  coppered  and  copper-fastened.    For  height 
or  passage  apply  to  the  owners, 

GiBBS,  Bbight  and  Co.,  Liverpool. 


EMIGRATION  TO  CAN  TERBURY.— Notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  ASSISTED  PASSAGES  TO  PORT 
LYTTLETON,  in  ths  Canterbury  Settlement,  will  be  granted 
to  a  limited  number  of  the  working  classes  in  the  ships  Sir 
George  Seymour,  Cressy,  Charlotte  Jane,  and  Randolph,  to 
sail  on  the  29th  August,  being  Gardeners,  Shepherds,  Farm 
Servants,  and  Country  Mechanics-  The  Emigrants  must  be 
under  40  years  of  age,  of  the  highest  character  for  sobriety, 
steadiness,  and  respec'ability,  as  certified  by  the  clergyman  of 
their  parish. — Full  particulars,  with  forms  of  application,  may 
be  obtained  from  James  Edwabd  Fitzgeeald,  Superintendent 
of  Emigration,  Office  of  the  Canterbury  Association,  Cockspur- 
street,  London. 
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ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME 
7(i.  ^er  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


NETTING.— 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


pHARLES  D.  YOUNG  axd  COMPANY  (late 
V_y  W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  &e., 
22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,   WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
48.  NORTH   BRIDGE,  EDINBURGH; 
S2,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE.  GLASGOW; 

1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE.  LIVERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &c. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  ESciency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  coriipletely  inu- 
pervioits  to  such  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs, 

Peices,— 18  ins.  high.  9d. ;  24  ins.,  Is, ;  30  ins.,  Is.  3d. ;  and 
36  ins..  Is.  6d.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  IS  ins.  vcide,  will  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do,        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  . .        .,500 

Do.        of  100  yards.  30  ins.  wide  ..        ,.650 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  ..         ..    7  10    0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D,  YoDNG  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2;^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9d, 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  Young  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 


ALLSOlr-P'S  EASC  INDIA  PALE  AND  OTHER 
BURTON  ALES, — In  consequence  of  a  very  inferior  article 
being  now  too  frequently  sold  under  the  name  of  these  favourite 
Aies,  ihe  public  are  respectfully  requested  to  apply  at  the  re- 
spective s'ores,  where  a  list  of  bottlers  will  be  furnished,  from 
whom  these  ales  may  be  obtained  genuine,  and  where  also  they 
may  be  had  in  casks  of  13  gallons  and  uowards,  either  singly 
or  in  any  quantity.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Samcel  Allsofp  and  Sons, 
The  Brewery,  Burton-on-Trent,  or  their  Stores,  at  61,  Kia^ 
William-street,  City;  Cork-street,  Liverpool;  High-street,  Bir- 
mingham; and  the  Eschanfe.  Manchester. 


T'-HE  HIPPOPOTAMUS  presented  by  H.  H.  the 
■*-  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  is 
exhibited  daily  from  One  to  Six  o'clock,  at  their  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Lile  Guards  will 
perform,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Hall,  every  Saturday,  at 
Four  o'clock.    Admission  One  Shilling,  on  Mondays  Sixpence. 

^TEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— The  best,  cheapest,  and 
^  largest  Newspaper  in  the  World —LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  60  large  columns  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  ali  part-  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, postage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  £.  Llutd, 
12,  Saliat^ary-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a  sample. 


Galran-       Japanned 
ised.  Iron. 

2-inch  mesh,  light,  2i-inch  wide    ...      7d.  per  yd.    Sd.per  yd, 
2-inch      ,,      strong  „  ...      9       „  6i      „ 

2-inch.     „     extra  strong,,  ...    12        „  9'      ,, 

If-inch      „      light  „  ...      8        „  6        „ 

l|-inch      „      strong  „  ...    10        „  8        „ 

l|-inch      „      extrastroDg ,,  ...    14        „         U        „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one« 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  ^d» 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  po>t-fr€e. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISaOP.  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 

THE  TEETH.— How  often  do  we  find  the  human 
face  dirine  disfigured  by  neglecting  the  chiefest  of  its 
ornaments,  and  the  breath  made  disagreeab  e  to  companions 
by  non-attention  to  the  Teeth  !  Though  perfect  in  their  struc- 
ture and  composition,  to  keep  them  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state 
requires  some  little  trouble ;  and  if  those  who  are  blessed 
with  well-formed  Teeth  knew  how  soon  decay  steals  into  the 
mouth,  making  unsightly  what  otherwise  are  delightful  to 
admire,  and  d<;sigQated  unbealthiness  by  the  impurity  of  the 
breath,  they  wouJd  spare  no  expense  to  chase  away  these  fatal 
blemishes.  But  although  most  ladies  are  careful,  and  even 
particular  in  these  delicate  matters,  yet  few  are  sufficiently 
aw.are  of  ihe  imperative  necessity  of  avoiding  all  noxious  or 
mineral  substances  of  an  acrid  nature,  and  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  cheap  Tooth  Powders  of  the  present  day 
are  composed.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  point  out  Messrs. 
Rowlands' Odon'o,  or  Pearl  Dentrifice,  as  a  preparation  free 
from  ali  injurious  elements,  and  emineutiy  calculated  to  em- 
bellish and  preserve  the  dental  structure,  to  impart  a  grateful 
ftag.-aoce  to  the  breath,  and  to  embellish  and  perpetuate  the 
graces  of  the  mouih. — Ladies'  Gazette  of  Fmiiion. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO 
I?  a  white  powder  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most 
recherche  ingredients  of  the  oriental  herbal,  of  inestimable 
value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth,  strengthening 
the  Gums,  and  in  rendering  the  brea'-h  sweet  and  pure.  Price 
2s.  9d.  per  box. — Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton- 
garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

ETCALFE  AND  Co.'s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH  and  SilYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brusb 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divi-ions  of  the  testh,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose.— 15.  An  Improved  C!othes-Bru=h,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  ihe  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Peoetratiog  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rtis- 
sian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
Brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  se  -uring  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  AIetcalfe, 
BiNGLEV,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establishment,  130  b,  Oxford-street, 
one  door  from  Holies-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  2s.  per  bos. 

Caution. — Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's," 
adopted  by  some  houses. 


'pHE  SUMMER  HIDE  OR  PROMENADE.— The 
-L  peculiar  virtues  of  C.  and  A.  OLDRIDGE'S  B.ALM  OF 
COLUMBIA  completely  remove  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
Ladies  in  preserving  tiieir  ringlets  afcer  exercise  ;  its  use  so 
invigorates  the  hair,  that  tresses,  previously  the  straigbtest  and 
most  destitute  of  curl,  rapidly  acquire  a  vigour  which  main- 
tains in  permanent  ringlets  the  head-dress  of  the  most  perse- 
vering votary  of  the  ball-room,  the  ride,  or  the  promenade. 
After  the  Minerals  and  Vegetables  of  the  Old  World  have 
been  compounded  in  all  imaginable  ways  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  discover  so  inaportant  a  deiideratum,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  furnishing  the  basis  of 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OP  COLUMBIA, 
the  efficacy  of  which  in  preserving,  strengLhening,  and  renew- 
ing the  hiir  has  become  a  matter  of  no.oriecy  among  all  civi- 
lised nations.  Its  restorative  virtues  are  indeed  a  proverb,  and 
the  m-ist  satisfaccory  attestations  to  its  intil-'ibility  in  repro- 
ducing hair  upon  persons  otherwise  hopelessly  bald,  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time  by  the  Proprietors,  13,  Wellington- 
street  North,  Strand,  afew  doors  above  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on 
the  opposite  side. 

3s.  tid.,  6s ,  and  ll5.  per  Bottle  ;  no  other  prices  are  gentiine. 
When  you  ask  for  '*  Oldridge's  Baim,"  never  let  the  shop- 
keepers persuade  yen  to  buy  any  other  article  as  a  substitute. 


ASHBY'3  INDIA  EXPORT  PALE  ALE.  — 
London  Stores,  under  the  South-Westem  Railway  Ter- 
minus, Waterloo-road.  India  Pale  Ale.  2ls.,  13  gallons ; 
105.  tid.,  9  gallons  ;  Family  Ale.  I6s.,  13  gallons.- Chas.  Ashbt 
and  Co.  invite  the  particular  attention  of  private  Families  and 
Clubs  to  their  PaLE  ALE,  as  brewed  by  them  for  the  COLO- 
NIAL MARKETS  for  the  past  20  years.  Supplied  in  small 
ca^ks  direct  irom  the  Brewery,  Staines,  and  tht  London  Stores, 
or  from  their  agents — Messrs.  W.  Hancock,  SO,  Connaught- 
terrace,  H*de-park ;  Chidell  and  Stewart,  40,  Lime-street, 
City ;  W.  H.  Chaplin,  11,  Sebboo's-b-iildings,  Upper-street, 
Islington;  J.  Shenton,  Greenwich;  W.  Ferguson,  Reading; 
Thos.  Berry,  Brighton  and  Lewes ;  A.  J.  Richardson  and  Co., 
Poitsea  and  Soutbsea;  J.  Skidmore,  Rickmausworth;  Cook- 
sej,  Brothers,  Southampton. 


TOOTHACHE  PERMANENTLY  CURED  bytising 
BRANDE'S  ENAMEL  for  filling  decaying  Teeth,  and 
rendering  them  sound  and  painless.  Price  Is.  Enough  for 
several  Teeth.  The  only  substance  approved  by  the  medical 
faculty,  as  being  unattended  with  pain  or  danger,  and  the  good 
efi"ecs  of  which  are  permanent. 

So  d  by  ail  Chemists  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Twenty  really 
auihorisfcd  Testimonials  accompany  each  box,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  use.  Sent  free,  by  return  for  pjst,  bv  J.  WILLIS.  24, 
EAST  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  WHlTEFRtARS,  FLEET- 
STliEET.  LONDON,  in  return  for  13  penny  stamps. 

C.A.UTIO.V.— The  great  success  of  this  preparation  has 
induced  numerous  unskilful  persons  to  produce  spurious 
imitations,  and  to  Copy  BttANDE'S  ENAMEL  Advertisements. 
It  is  needful,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  impositions,  by 
seeing  that  the  name  of  John  Willis  accompanies  each  packet. 
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SUPERB  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 
TX/'ILLTAM  CH.\TER  be^s  respectfully  to  inform 
•  •  the  public  that  his  unequalled  collection  of  this  magnifi- 
cent fiotrer  is  now  in  bloom,  consistia;  of  many  thousand  spikes 
of  flowers.  Free  to  tbe  inspectioa  of  all  visitors,  whetaer  par. 
-chasers  or  not,  on  any  dav  excepting  Sundays. 

Saffron  Wa  den,  Aug.  IQ. 

ES3RS.  STANDlSti  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORXA- 
MEXTAL  PLANTSis  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Fonebral  Cypress.  Notices  of  Ceph^lotasis  Fortunii,  Crypto- 
ineria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa,  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  macrocephalum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
£rom  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N".  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
■  ornamental  or  economic. — Bagshot  Narseries,  Aug.  10. 


"THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DAY." 

J  AND  C.  LEE  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now 
•  sending  out  their  beautiful  new  Variegated  SCARLET 
G-ERANTUy:  "THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DAY."  It  is  of 
extremely  free  habit,  and  constant  variegation.  Price  10s.  Sd.  ; 
discount  to  the  Trade  when  three  are  taken,  May  be  had  of 
the  principal  Nursery  and  Seedsmen. 
Nursery,  Hammersmith,  August  10. 


NEW    LATE    SL'RAWBERRY, 
"WILilOT'S     "PRINCE     ARTHUR." 

JWILMOT,  in  offering  thi9  new  variety  of 
•  STRAWBERRY  to  the  Public,  is  confident  that  it  com- 
bines  qualities  which  no  other  kind  at  present  in  cultivation 
does  possess,  being  of  delicious  flavour,  and  coming  in  after  the 
principal  Strawberry  season  is  over.  Ic  possesses  the  property 
of  firmness  of  texture,  so  that  it  may  be  transmiued  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  without  sustaining  injury,  as  it  may  be 
kept  for  several  days  after  being  gathered,  when  fully  ripe,  j 
without  any  indication  of  decay  or  loss  of  flavour.  ' 

"Prince  Arthur  "is  one  of  the  largest  sized  Strawberries,  | 
and  a  most  abnndant  bearer ;  the  foliage  is  small,  and  never  i 
exceeds  6  inches  in  height ;  the  fruit  is  consequently  fuUy  ex-  : 
posed  to  the  sun.  Its  dwarf  habit  requires  it  to  be  planted  not 
more  than  a  foot  apart.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  formed,  of  a  i 
rich  scarlet,  and  colouring  equally  all  over  tbe  berry.  If  \ 
planted  at  the  distance  recommended  it  will  produce  double  I 
the  weight  per  acre  of  any  other  variety.  [ 

Strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  September  neit,  at  51. 
per  100,  on  prepaid  application  only,  to  John  Wilmot,  lele-  i 
•worth,  Middlesex  ;  Robert  Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  ' 
William  T.  Atwood,  Mortlake,  Surrey;  George  Charlwood,  ! 
Seedsman,  Corent-garden ;  and  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M.'Mullen,  j 
S.  Leadenhall-street,  London.— Isleworrh.  llidiilesex.  Aug.  10. 


HOYLE'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  Foti,  1850. 

CHARLES  TURNER  will  send  out,  early  in  the 
Autumn,  strong  established  plants  of  the  following  distinct 
■varieties  raised  by  G.  W.  Hoyle,  Esq.  Ajax  gained  the  H.  and 
Ocellatum  the  3i.  pr'zes  at  the  Great  Seedling  Pelargonium 
Show,  Surrey  Gardens,  in  June  las:,  being  two  of  the  four 
prizes  awarded  on  that  occasion.  Early  orders  will  ensure 
first  selection. 

AJAX. — A  noble  dark  variety,  smooth,  and  of  fine  substance, 
lower  petals  rosy  purple,  top  petals  very  dark  purple,  with  even 
narrow  margin  of  vivid  crimson  ;  very  free  bloomer  ;  has  been 
justly  styled '■Theleadingfloweroftbeseasou."  Price  U.  lis.  6d.  i 

ocellatum:.— A  great  novelty,  lower  petals  bright  pink,  I 
with  a  distinct  and  constant  spot  of  deep  crimson  ;  top  petals  * 
deep  crimson  sp  't,  shaded  off  with  bright  rose,  white  eye,  free 
bloomer,  and  good  grower.    Price  li.  lis.  6d. 

MAY  QUE  EM. — A  large,  distinct,  and  pleasing  variety. 
Orange-rose  top  petals,  crimson  blotch,  shaded  ff  with  orange, 
liie  five  petals  have  a  delicate  margin  of  pale  pink  ;  lower 
petals  vivid  rose  ;  large  well  defined  white  eye,  very  free 
bloomer,  will  be  a  great  farouriie  on  the  home  stage.  Price 
li.  lis.  6d. 

NECTAR  CUP.— Rose,  top  petals  rich  orange-rose,  with 
narrow  pink  margin,  clear  white  eye,  fine  substance,  good 
babit.     Price  U.  Is. 

FL  AVI  A.— Orange-scarlet,  the  brightest  in  this  class  that 
bas  been  offered,  and  makes  a  fine  display  on  the  stage,  rather 
crumpled  on  the  edge,  and  lower  petals  too  long.    Price  II.  Is. 

GENERALISSIMO.— Large  and  very  attractive;  lower  pe- 
tals salmon,  with  spots  of  a  deeper  colour,  white  centre;  top 
petals  very  dark,  rich,  and  velvety,  sha'led  with  lively  orange, 
occasionally  crumpled  on  the  edge.    Price  U  Is. 

BUBIOL'A. — Fine  crimson  scarlet  of  beautiful  texture,  dark 
spot  on  the  top  petals,  rather  deficient  in  breadth  of  petals. 
Price  U.  Is. 

CORINNE.— Light  purple,  very  smooth  and  free  bloomer, 
dark  top  petals.    Price  15s. 

ISIS.— A  neat  smooth  flower,  of  g-ood  quality,  very  free 
bloomer,  rose  with  white  eye,  and  dark  blotch  on  top  petals. 
Price  153. 

,CARDINAL.— Fine  rich  orange  crimson,  black  blotch  on  top 
petals,  verv  smooth,  not  a  strong  grower.     Price  15s. 

HEARTSEASE. — Scarlet  rose,  large  flue  shape  and  sub- 
Stance;  but  being  inconstant,  purchasers  of  the  above  will  hafe 
a  plant  without  charge. 

Price  SI.  10s.  for  the  sat. 

Roval  Nursery,  Slongb. 


SEEDLING  PELaRGO-NIUM— "PRINCE  ARTHUR." 

APONTEY  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  send  oat, 
■  on  Monday,  the  14th  October,  at  1  guinea  each,  or  four 
plants  for  3  guineas,  his  seedling  Pelargonium,  for  which  the 
highest  prize,  the  SiKer  Medal,  was  awarded  at  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Devon  and  CDrnwall  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
16th  May  ;  also  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  at  the  Devon  j 
and  Exeter  Exhibition,  on  tbe  24th  May,  and  a  certificate  of  I 
merit  at  Torquay  Eibibition  on  the  6th  Jane. 

The  Splendid  Pelargonium  is  thus  described  in  the  "  Flori-  ] 
cultural  Cabinet,"  July:— "  Upper  petals  large,  dark  clouded  : 
blotch  shaded  off  to  flesh  colour,  lower  ones  flesh  colour,  centre 
white  ;  petuls  of  firm  substance." 

Mr.  Glennj's  opinion  of  its  habits  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
white  throat,  which  he  affirms  is  "purer  than  that  of  any  one 
of  the  present  varieties,"  has  b-'eu  given  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man, weekly  garden  newspaper. — Aug.  10. 

WILLIAM  YOUNG  begs  the  attention  of  Noble- 
men, Gentlemen,  and  Planners  in  general  to  inspect  his 
ertenaive  collection  of  CONIFEROUS  PLANT:?,  con-iiting  of 
Arauc«rias.  Deoda  as,  Douglasii,  and  all  the  leading  kinds, 
from  1  foot  to  10  and  15  feet  hi^h,  with  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
beariog  perfect  cones. 

Miliord  Nursery  is  one  square  piece  of  ground,  about  SO 
acres,  on  a  particular  dry  and  healthy  soil,  filled  with  the  most 
choice  kin-is  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Forest  Trees 
of  every  description  ;  Ash,  Birch,  Chestnut,  t£a=ei.  Willow  ; 
Scotch,  Latch,  Silver,  and  Spruce  Firs;  and  other  hardy  Pore-t 
Trees,  being  planted  fw  sale  by  tbe  lOO.Oiio,  whence  they 
transplant  equal  to,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  nursery  in 
England. 

Miiford  Nursery's  two  miles  from  the  Oodalming  Station  of 
■  tbe  South- Western  Railway,  where  conveyances  are  always  in 
attendance. ___^ 

BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,Beaafort-8treet,  King's- 
road.  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  ber  Majesty  »nd 
H.R-H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FO^L, 
'Consisting  (^f  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian.  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laogbiag  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  oummer  and  winter  teal,  gad  wall,  Labrador, 
abovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  docks,  ifcc, 
■domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  Cbhaa, 
Malay,  Puland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japaa,  pied, 
:and  common  pea-fo«l,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  8^  Half- 
-laoon-piissage,  Gracechurch-street. 


Efie  ©artrnterd'  Cfirotttcle. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1S50. 

STEETIXQ  POa  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
ConwTST  Show. — .Timrsday,   AD^st   15:    Birmiiighaiii  EotAnical  aTl'^ 
HorticultoraL  

A  GARDEN  is  an  excellent  school  for  patience. 
Disappointment  is  often  the  end  of  the  labour  and 
hope  of  years  ;  and,  as  in  more  important  matters, 
frequently  takes  place  exactly  where  it  is  most 
keenly  felt.  There  are  few  cases,  however,  where 
honey  may  not  be  gathered  from  the  lion's  carcase, 
if  it  be  looked  for ;  the  misfortune  is  that  so  few 
people  look  for  it,  or  when  it  is  found,  profit  by 
their  experience. 

A  few  days  since,  just  after  the  late  storms,  a 
beautiful  standard  Rosa  Brunoniana,  which  was  an 
especial  favourite,  was  observed  to  fail  all  at  once. 
It  had  borne  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  which  were 
indeed  scarcely  over,  and  had  made  new  shoots 
3  feel  in  length,  looking  as  flourishing  as  any  species 
could  well  look  in  a  thin  and  rather  arid  soil.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  disease  or  decay  about  the 
stock;  the  junction  of  the  bud  and  wood  was  singu- 
larly healthy,  and  new  wood  was  in  progress,  vigo- 
rous and  abundant.  There  were  many  voices  in 
favour  of  its  sudden  destruction  being  due  to  light- 
ning, a  cause  to  which  many  a  dead  branch  or  tree 
is  ascribed  without  a  shadow  of  reason.  It  was 
remarked  by  a  little  boy  who  was  standing  near, 
that  when  this  and  another  tree  received  from  the 
same  quarter  were  planted,  a  thin  white  pellicle  of 
fungus  was  observed  about  the  base  of  the  stock, 
and  that  a  notice  of  the  appearance  was  made  at 
the  time  and  forwarded  to  the  intelligent  cultivator 
who  had  supplied  the  trees,  as  possibly  suggestive  of 
some  disease  with  which  his  stocks  might  be  affected. 
The  tree  was  accordingly  dug  up,  and  tbe  evil  was 
at  once  sufficiently  \isible.  The  bark  was  much 
thicker  at  the  base  than  usual,  soft,  and  much  de- 
cayed, and  split  into  plates  by  interposed  layers  of 
white  byssus-like  spawn,  which  had  at  length  de- 
stroyed all  connection  between  the  stem  and  root; 
and  probably  in  consequence  of  the  marked  tran- 
sition from  dry  to  very  moist  weather,  had  com- 
pleted its  task  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  make 
the  failure  at  last  appear  absolutely  sudden. 

Occurrences  of  this  description  are  not  unfreqnent 
amongst  standard  Roses,  so  much  so  that  many 
persons  object  to  grow  any  which  are  not  raised 
from  cuttings  or  layers.  The  evil  we  believe  in 
most  cases  arises  from  the  use  of  stocks  procured 
fi'om  the  woods  and  hedges.  The  roots  in  this  case 
are  seldom  in  a  healthy  condition  from  the  first,  and 
they  are  very  liable  to  inj  ury  in  removal ;  and  even 
when  they  seem  for  a  time  to  flourish  vigorously 
they  not  unfrequently  fail,  even  before  they  are 
budded.  The  decay  of  standard  Roses  sometimes 
undoubtedly  arises  from  imperfect  union  between 
the  stock  and  bud,  or  from  the  extensive  decay  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  stock,  which  acts  injuriously 
upon  the  young  wood  thrown  out  by  the  bud ;  but 
more  generally,  we  believe,  it  is  due  to  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  roots  or  the  base  of  the  stem  from 
which  they  spring.  The  wiser  course  seems  there- 
fore to  be,  not  to  trust  to  ready-grosvn  stocks,  but  to 
raise  them  in  the  garden,  for  which  great  facility 
is  offered  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Rosa  Manettii ; 
and  it  is  some  consolation  to  the  cultivators  of  these 
most  lovely  flowers,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Roses 
which  are  now  raised  to  such  a  marvellous  extent 
are  worked  on  nursery  stocks. 

Another  grand  point  is  to  procure  the  plants  at 
once  from  the  growers.  Rose  trees  are  seldom 
healthy  where  they  have  made  two  or  more  jour- 
neys, and  have  perhaps  been  transplanted  more  than 
once  after  their  first  removval.  At  least,  our  expe-- 
rience  is  strongly  in  favour  of  those  which  have  not 
passed  through  any  intermediate  hands. 

The  effect  of  the  coming  ExHreiTiox  of  all 
Nations  has  begun  to  be  felt  even  in  the  horticul- 
tural world.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  clever 
persons  are  already  devising  improvements  in  the 
manutactured  articles  employed  in  gardens ;  enquiries 
are  making  about  portable  houses,  glass  cases, 
window  gardens,  ventilating  mechanism,  border- 
edgings,  'garden  sculpture,  and  a  crowd  of  things 
which  are  or  would  be  in  great  demand.  Gardens 
near  London  are  undergoing  alterations  likely  to 
increase  their  attractiveness,  and  even  socieiies  are 
bestirring  themselves  in  earnest  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  crowds  of  strangers  that  may  be  expected  to 
throng  the  metropolis. 

Acting  in  this  spirit  the  Horticnltnrai  Society  has 


just  reduced  the  admission  fee  of  members  from 
six  guineas  to  two  guineas,  in  order  that  no  money 
impediment  may  be  offered  to  those  who  wish  to 
join  it.  Its  Council  has  also  decided  that  for  next 
year  the  number  of  privileged  tickets  (at  a  low 
price)  which  each  Fellow  may  procure  shall  be 
increased  from  24  to  48,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
give  a  bonus  of  3?.  12s.  per  annum  to  each  Fellow 
who  may  require  tickets  for  himself  or  others  ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  grant  further  privileges  of  substantial  value  to  the 
Fellows.  It  is  decided  too  that,  as  the  exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  the 
first  meeting  of  this  great  society,  at  Chiswick,  shall 
take  place  on  the  succeeding  Saturday,  so  that  English 
gardeners  may  have  the  best  and  earliest  opportunity 
of  showing  the  crowds  of  foreigners  who  will  then 
be  in  London,  what  can  be  done  by  English  industry, 
skill,  and  wealth.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  time  in 
May  for  out-door  meetings  ;  the  earliest  days  of  that 
month  being  usually  the  finest  until  the  end  is 
approached.  In  fact  we  find,  upon  looking  to  the 
weather  registers,  that  in  25  years  five  days  only 
have  been  wet,  while  16  have  been  beautiftdly  fine. 
We  observe  too  that  notice  of  agricultural  produce 
to  be  sent  to  the  exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  has  already 
been  given  in  foreign  journals.  La  Presse,  of  Aug.  2, 
speaks  of  some  marvellous  Wheat  obtained  by  the 
Messrs.  Dl'sseau,  by  steeping  the  seed  corn  in  some 
new  preparation,  which  Wheat  is  destined  for  the 
purpose.  The  magnificence  of  this  corn,  both  in 
straw  and  ear,  is  represented  as  ha\'ing  excited 
universal  admiration  ;  and  it  is  expected  "  to  do  the 
greatest  honour  to  French  Agriculture." 


The  spread  of  scientific  information  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Botany  and  Floriculture  may  be  regarded  as 
a  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  is  a  pleasing  token 
of  advancing  civilisation.  During  the  last  20  years 
floral  literature  has  certainly  increased  in  more  than 
arithmetical  ratio,  and  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  extending  population  of  Great  Britain. 
More  books  relating  to  gardening  are  now  published, 
and  the  Information  conveyed  Is  more  rational  and 
solid,  relating  more  to  first  principles  than  to  mere 
empiricism.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  further 
simplified  and  spread  abroad  by  public  lectures,  and 
also  by  horticultural  societies  ;  for  although  the 
exhibition  of  well-grown  plants  has  In  itself  not 
much  to  do  with  the  rationale  of  their  production, 
enquiry  must  be  excited  by  such  means,  and  at  such 
public  gatherings  it  may  be  presumed  scientific 
questions  are  often  illustrated  and  discussed.  A 
demand  is  created  for  the  results  of  a  more  perfect 
art,  which  can  only  be  met  by  the  application  of  an 
increased  acquaintance  with  science. 

But  whOe  there  is  just  cause  for  congratulation 
relatinelv,  it  ^vill  be  found  that  the  real  amount  of 
philosophy  among  unprofessional  gardeners  is  very 
small,  a  fact  which  may  be  easily  verified  by  a  little 
personal  enquiry,  as  well  as  by  an  Inspection  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  gardens  of  the  masses  of 
society.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  com- 
monest scientific  principles  are  totally  unknown, 
and,  as  the  residt  of  this,  an  amount  of  labour  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  plot  of  ground  both  useful  and 
ornamental  Is  almost  thrown  away.  '■  In  the  suburbs 
of  London,"  writes  a  correspondent,  "  where  I  now 
reside,  I  am  both  amused  and  vexed  by  the  abortive 
efforts  of  my  neighbours  in  cultivating  their  gardens. 
Some  are  continually  watering  until  the  soil  has  a 
surface  as  smooth  and  hard  as  a  slate  ;  others  alto- 
gether neglect  the  aptitudes  of  their  plants  for  sun- 
shine and  shade ;  and  a  third  class,  like  little 
children,  are  always  putting  In  slips  of  things  which 
never  grow  by  such  a  procedure.  All  this  is  the 
more  provoking,  because  the  occupants  often  are 
really  generous  of  their  time  and  money,  labouring 
much  with  their  own  hands,  and  purchasing  freely 
of  itinerant  vendors  various  plants  in  season.  How- 
much  good  '  Pasto.n's  Cottagers'  Calendar'  would 
do  such  people ! "  From  the  same  source  we  learn 
that  in  a  town  of  8lX)0  inhabitants,  which  boasts 
of  a  Horticultural  Society,  not  one  copy  of  any 
Gardening  newspaper  Is  taken  in,  and  none  of  the 
members  of  the  said  Society  cultivate  any  acquaints 
ance  with  science.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  most 
of  the  Instances  in  which  tolerable  success  attends 
gardening  exertions,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  long 
practice,  which  has  gradually  and  painfully  secured 
the  results  of  a  more  correct  information. 

As  we  have  not  the  ear  or  the  eye  of  those  who" 
are  so  much  behind  in  florlcultural  knowledge,  it 
may  be  thought  our  observations  are  out  of  place, 
like  the  pubUc  reproofs  of  a  preacher  for  non-^ 
tendance,  which  assail  the  wrong  persons,  the 
offenders  being  absent.  But  our  design  is  practicaJ, 
for  we  wish  to  remind  our  readers  that,  like  the 
radiation  of  heat,  knowledge  must  pass  from  those 
who  have  It  to  those  who  have  It  not,  if  its  genial 
influence  is  ever  to  be  generally  diffased.     That 
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i^^happiness  would  bilhil^lt  of  such  a  circu- 
lation of  scientific  principles  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
if  men  will  labour  with  pleasure  m  spite  of  the 
failures  which  attend  their  ignorance,  how  much 
more  gratified  would  they  be  if  their  exertions  were 
regulated  by  sound  knowledge  ? 

HOW  TO  MISMANAGE  A  GARDEN. 
Chapter  I. — In  this  age  of  admirable  gardening 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  art  of  mismanagement 
may  be  altogether  lost  sight  of.  That  event,  if  it 
should  ever  come  to  pass,  would  be  attended  with 
such  serious  inconvenience  to  a  large  body  of  inge- 
nious persons  that  it  seems  desirable  to  place  on 
record  the  main  features  of  mismanagement  before 

■    '         the 


he  is  represented  to  have  slept  what  the  common 
people  call  a  dog's  sleep  ;  or,  if  his  sleep  was  real, 
his  wife  was  awake,  and  about  her  business." 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why  mismanage- 
ment deserves  a  special  study.  What  will  become 
of  the  shoals  of  men  who  understand  nothing 
else,  if  the  good  old  customs  on  which  it  is 
founded  are  to  be  abolished  ?  Are  they,  too,  to  be 
deprived  of  protection  ?  The  thought  is  mon- 
strous. Victims  enough  are  said  to  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  march  of  modem  innovation ; 
thousands  of  poor  stragglers  are  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing dropped  out  of  the  line,  and  perished  by  the 
road-side,  only  because  they  had  not  strength  and 
courage  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  stoutest  of  the 
throng.  It  will  never  do  for  gardeners  to  be  treated 
thus.      They  must   be   protected,   and   their   mis- 


they   shall  have   wholly   faded   from  the   memory 

°  It  ^cannot  be  denied  that  half  the   pleasure   of  I  management  must  be  protected  also,  or  they  will  be 

"  incident  which    -l^ft  to    starve,   while  the  enemies  of  mismanage- 


active  life  consists  in  the  variety  oi 
attends  it ;  nor  will  any  one  dispute  the  maxim  that 
those  results  are  most  highly  prized  which  are  most 
diSicult  of  attainment.  Obstacles  are  the  charm  of 
enterprise,  just  as  contradiction  is  the  life  of  argument. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  what  is  won  easily 
is  not  worth  winning,  just  as  what  is  done  easily  is 
not  worth  doing.  The  gambler  who  never  loses 
finds  his  gaming  dull  work  ;  and  nobody  would  care 
to  be  a  scholar  if  learning  came  as  easily  as  eating. 
The  fondness  of  the  world  for  riddles  and  puzzles 
of  all  sorts  arises  wholly  out  of  the  difiiculty  of 
explaining  them  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  rage  that 
■  once  existed  for  writing  what  were  called  Witches' 
prayei's,  which  equally  made  sense,  whether  read 
backwards  or  forwards,  excepting  that  they  cursed 
one  way  and  blessed  the  other,  was  entirely  excited 
by  the  extreme  difiiculty  of  the  task. 

In  the  same  way  much  of  the  charm  of  gardening 
consists  in  its  difiiculty  ;  we  value  the  results  quite 
as  much  on  account  of  the  trouble  they  have  cost  us, 
as  for  themselves  when  we  have  gained  them.  This 
is  shown  every  day  in  the  value  attached  to  seedlings. 
A  man  sows  a  seed  ;  raises  the  young  plant  through 
all  the  dangerous  periods  of  its  existence  ;  pots  and 
repots  it,  nurses  it  with  warmth  in  winter,  and  feeds 
it  with  the  nicest  manure  in  summer  ;  spends  years 
in  watching  it  ;  at  last  obtains  a  flower  or  a  fruit ; 
and  is  charmed  at  so  satisfactory  an  issue  to  his 
experiment.  Not  that  the  result  has  any  real  value ; 
lor  he  probably  could  buy  something  twice  as  good, 
for  sixpence,  in  the  nearest  nursery.  But  no  interest 
belongs  to  buying  a  plant  for  sixpence  ;  it  is  an 
operation  without  difiiculty  or  trouble  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  seedling  was  obtained  with  care  and 
pains,  and  by  overcoming  difficulties  ;  and  these 
things  stamped  it  with  value  in  the  mind  of  its 
possessor. 

For  such  reasons  it  seems  advisable  to  point  out 
in  what  manner  the  facility  and  certainty  with 
which  gardening  is  carried  on  by  some  of  our  horti- 
cultural luminaries  may  be  most  conveniently  dimi- 
nished. Our  pleasure  will  be  gone,  if  to  hire  a  man 
and  a  piece  of  ground  is  to  be  the  same  thing  as  to 
have  beds  full  of  flowers,  and  houses  full  of  fruit, 
and  a  kitchen-garden  crammed  with  eatables.  It 
must  be  owned  that  things  are  looking  that  way. 
If  people  mind  what  is  said  by  the  writer  of  the 
"  Calendar  "in  the  Gardetiers'  Chronicle  it  must  be  so ; 
and  to  that  a  true  lover  of  gardening  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  object.  If  our  gardens  are  to  be  no  trouble, 
if  our  gardening  is  to  involve  neither  risk  nor  uncer- 
tainty, then  the  market  will  supply  men's  wants, 
and  the  happy  amateur  wiU  sink  into  the  misery  of 
what  some  call  ennui,  but  which  may  be  better 
designated  as  nothing-to-do. 

There  are  books  without  end  telling,  or  professing 
to  tell,  how  to  manage  well ;  we  have  "  Theories," 
and  "  Hand-books,"  and  "  Guides,"  and  "  Manuals," 
and  "  Encyclopaedias,"  all  aiming  at  perfection. 
But  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  of  gardening  literature, 
one  single  work  that  ventures  to  point  out  the  usual 
modes  of  managing  ill ;  such  an  omission  cannot 
but  be  regretted  by  all  votaries  of  the  pursuit  of 
success  under  difficulties ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  course  of  the  following  dissertation,  this 
defect  will  be  remedied ;  in  addition  to  which  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  fuU  explanation  of  the  famous  case 
of  the  golden  sleeper,  whose  history  is  thus  reported  in 
the  Spectator : — "  I  believe  you  will  think  it  a  very 
extraordinary  circumstance  for  a  man  to  gain  his 
livelihood  by  sleeping,  and  that  rest  should  procure 
a  man  sustenance  as  well  as  industry.  Yet  so  it  is, 
that  Nicholas  got  last  year  enough  to  support  him- 
self for  a  twelvemonth.  I  am  likewise  informe  d  that 
he  has  this  year  had  a  very  comfortable  nap.  The 
poets  value  themselves  very  much  for  sleeping  on 
Parnassus,  but  I  never  heard  they  got  a  groat  by  it. 
On  the  contrary,  our  friend  Nichola.s  gets  more  by 
sleeping  than  he  could  by  working,  and  may  be  more 
properly  said,  than  ever  Homer  was,  to  have  had 
golden  dreams.  Juvenal,  indeed,  mentions  a  drowsy 
iusband  who  raised  an  estate  by  snoring  ;  but  then 


ment,  those  horticultural  free-traders,  grow  fat  in 
their  places.  They  must  be  protected  for  their  own 
sakes ;  they  must  be  protected  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  their  employers.  It  will  be 
shocking  if  the  vexation  and  annoyances  which  often 
attend  the  possession  of  a  garden  should  disappear ;  for 
as  has  been  just  shown,  those  vexations  and  annoy- 
ances are  the  very  foundation  of  pleasure  and 
comfort.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  writer  of  these 
notes,  himself  experienced  in  all  such  matters,  pro- 
poses to  point  out,  in  many  succeeding  chapters, 
the  most  approved  principles  on  which  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  mismanagement  may  be  attained 
by  aU  classes  of  the  gardening  community. 


TOADS  AND  THEIR  SKINS. 

Referrt.vg  to  the  accounts  given  by  Prof.  Henslow, 
in  pp.  373  and  422,  of  the  mode  in  which  toads  shed 
and  afterwards  dispose  of  their  skins,  I  wish  to  add  my 
mite  of  experience.  A  few  years  ago,  it  may  be  10, 
wishing  to  ascertain  for  myself  whether  toads  were 
indeed  venomous — and  if  so,  where  ;  and  whether  they 
spit,  and  if  so,  how — 1  collected  about  25,  and  kept 
them  in  a  shallow  wooden  tub,  lined  at  the  bottom  with 
thick  sods  of  Grass.  At  this  time  toads  were  to  me  the 
most  disgusting  of  animals,  and  I  dared  not  handle  one 
for  the  world. 

.  It  was  not  long  before  I  satisfied  myself  that  they 
could  not  spit ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  venom,  they  had, 
at  least,  no  power  of  ejecting  any  from  any  quarter, 
as  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  ;  for  I  remember  a  gar- 
dener once  telling  me  that  in  moulding  up  a  trench  of 
Celery,  a  toad  hopped  away  and  voided  something  upon 
his  hand,  which  inflamed  it  very  severely.  I  found, 
indeed,  that  in  damp  weather  they  would,  if  disturbed 
or  handled,  void  a  clear  fluid  ah  ano  ;  but  I  can  vouch, 
both  by  touch  and  taste,  frequently  repeated,  that  the 
ejaculated  fluid  was  as  tasteless  and  harmless  as  dis- 
tilled water.  Neither  could  I  ever  discover  that  the 
toad  at  any  season  of  the  year  could  put  forth  any 
secretion  from  the  glands  about  his  head  and  eyes.  A 
little  pressure  will  foree  out  from  those  parts  a  kind  of 
cheesy-creamy  matter,  which  is  acrid ;  and  I  remember 
my  brother  once  squeezing  the  glands  rather  severely 
with  a  pair  of  pliers,  when  a  small  quantity  spirted  into 
his  eye,  and  produced  a  very  severe  smarting  which 
lasted  some  time.  Probably  it  is  this  acrid  substance 
which  causes  the  pike  to  reject  a  toad,  and  which  pro- 
duces that  maddening  efi'ect  on  eats  which  I  have  heard 
and  believe  takes  place  when  they  happen  to  seize  one. 

I  had  not  kept  my  toads  long  before  I  grew  attached 
to  them.  They  were  no  longer  the  loathsome  creatures 
I  at  first  thought  them,  although  still  confoundedly 
ugly  ;  and  I  grew  to  handle  and  fondle  them  with  the 
greatest  confidence  aud  affection.  They  got  to  know 
me,  and  instead  of  shrinking  into  their  little  "  forms  " 
on  my  approach,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
they  would  take  the  insects  which  were  thrown  to  them 
without  regarding  my  presence.  I  may  here  observe 
that  I  never  saw  a  toad  take  dead  food,  nor  seize  any- 
thing that  was  not  in  motion.  So  long  as  a  beetle  or 
earwig  was  content  to  be  stdl  it  was  safe  ;  but  as  soon 
as  ever  he  stirred  he  was  a  dead  man.  Although, 
generally,  a  toad  will  lie  in  his  hole,  and  seize  only  such 
ins?cts  as  approach  near  enough  to  come  within  reach 
of  his  unerring  tongue,  yet  if  they  have  been  on  "  short 
commons  "  for  a  few  days,  they  will  condescend  to  come 
out  a  step  or  two  at  sight  of  their  game  ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  a  toad  stretching  out  of  his  den  with  foot 
uplifted  and  eyes  right,  for  once  putting  on  a  sagacious, 
wide-awake  look,  in  order  to  nail  some  unwary  truant 
of  a  beetle,  or  "  old  sow."  Whenever  he  strikes  his 
prey  the  toad  makes  a  noise  hke  the  smacking  of  lips, 
which,  for  ought  I  know,  may  have  led  people  to  sup- 
pose he  occasionally  indulges  in  the  vulgar  habit  of 
spitting. 

But  in  describing  some  of  the  habits  of  the  "loathed 
Paddocks,"  as  Spenser  calls  them,  I  had  well  nigh  for- 
gotten the  particular  point  about  which  I  intended  to 
write.  I  kept  my  25  toads  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
during  that  time  I  saw  the  process  of  skin-shedding  and 
skin-swallowing  at  least  50  times.  The  process  is  very 
much  as  Prof.  Henslow  describes  it.  First,  a  splitting 
down  the  back,  which  is  soon  perceived  by  an  unusual 
brightness  of  colour  and  moistness ;  then,  after  sundry 
and  divers  contortions,  the  skin  gets  drawn  down  to  the 
legs,  which  the  toad  *'  peels "  very  cleverly.  I  have 
seen  them  put  a  hmd  leg  under  the  arm,  and  then  with- 


draw it  while  the  arm  is  held  close  to  the  side,  by  which 
means  the  stocking  is  gradually  slipped  off.  I  have 
then  seen  them  with  their  feet  "  coax  "  the  skin  along 
the  abdomen,  up  towards  the  mouth,  and  the  operation 
mostly,  but  not  always,  ended  in  a  gradual  sucking  down 
of  the  cast-off  cuticle.  It  always  struck  me  that  the 
swallowing  down  of  the  cuticle  depended  on  the  fact, 
that  the  mucuous  lining  of  the  mouth  was  continuous 
with  the  outer  skin,  and  that,  consequently,  when  it 
reached  the  lips,  it  was  only  natural  for  it  to  roll 
inwards  to  the  gape,  and  that,  once  in  the  toad's  month,, 
down  it  went.  I  have  also  noticed  that  the  toad  is  very 
quiet  and  mopish  for  a  day  or  two  before  losing  his 
skin,  and  (for  a  toad)  unusually  brisk  and  lively  after-, 
he  has  got  rid  of  it.  In  the  hot  weather  I  think  the- 
operation  would  occur  as  often  as  once  in  six  weeks ; 
but,  as  I  had  so  many  toads  in  one  place,  I  do  not  wish 
any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  this  impression  of  mine.  I 
once  saw  a  large  toad  strike  at  aud  take  a  very  yoting- 
toadling,  and  ultimately  swallow  it  ;  but  it  was  evidently 
a  practice  he  had  not  been  much  used  to,  as  the  feet  of 
the  hind  legs  projected  out  of  his  mouth  for  several. - 
hours.  Neither  do  I  think  this  solitary  instance  of 
what  a  toad  in  confinement  and  on  short  commons  may 
do,  should  be  made  use  of  as  any  proof  that  the  toad  in 
a  state  of  liberty  and  nature  would  be  guilty  of  any 
such  criminal  practices. 

The  consequence  of  the  want  of  teeth  in  the  toad  was 
often  shown  when  large  worms  were  given  them,  which- 
would  often  creep  out  of  their  mouths  in  spite  of  the- 
most  determined  efforts  to  gobble  them.     This  I  never 
noticed  in  a  frog,  who  always  "  made  sure  of  his  man  " 
when   once   he   got  fairly  hold  of  him.     This  passing- 
allusion  to  the  frog  induces  me  to  add  that  I  also  once 
kept  a  menagerie  of  these  creatures,  which,  when  com — 
pared  with   toads,  both  in  their  slimness   and   agility, 
reminded  me  forcibly  of  nimble  Frenchmen.  (Whyshould 
Frenchmen  be  called  crapauds  ?)     I  have  often  seea- 
two  frogs  at  the  same  moment  seize  hold  of  the  opposite- 
ends  of  a  large  worm,  and  swallow  each  a  half  until 
their  mouths  met ;  then  they  would  pull  and  tug  against. 
each  other  with  might  and  main,  and  at  last  stand  up  - 
on  their  hind  legs  and  wrestle  in  the  most  grotesque 
and  ridiculous  way  imaginable,  unt-il  at  last  one  of  them 
dragged  the  poor  unhappy  worm  clean  out  of  the  other's - 
stomach  ;    aud  then,  after  such  a   bout,   I  have  seen, 
mirabile  dictu,  the  defeated  frog  hop  up  to  the  other  as 
he  was  greedily  gulping  .the  abstracted  moiety  of  the- 
writhing  worm,  and  snap  at  him  in  the  ribs  with  his 
mouth,  comme  un  chien,     I  used  to  keep  my  frogs  under 
a  hand-glass,  with  a  moveable  top,  and  I  have  occa- 
sionally turned  iu  two  or  three  of  the  common  white 
butterfly,  which  the  frogs  would  jump  at  and  capture' 
from  the  top  of  the  glass. 

There  is  one  c^^er  curioos  fact  connected  with  the 
natural  history  of  the  frog,  which  is  germane  to  the 
subject  of  this  communication — frogs  shed  and  swallow^ 
their  skins  like  the  toad.  I  never  saw  the  operation ; 
but  being  once  desirous  of  ascertaining  upon  what  food.- 
wild  frogs  fed,  I  caught  and  killed  one,  aud,  in  turning^ 
the  stomach  inside  out  under  water,  I  observed,  amongst 
a  lot  of  small  snails  and  insects,  a  curious  filmy  body 
which  I  could  not  at  first  make  out  ;  but  after  shaking 
it  in  the  water  1  found,  to  my  astonishment,  a  bit  of  it. 
fingered,  like  a  lady's  glove,  and  soon  after  I  discovered 
the  strange  thing  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  - 
entire  skin  of  a  frog.  Jlay  I  not  say  of  the  frog,  and 
if  so,  is  not  the  inference  irresistible,  that  frogs  do  shed, 
and  swallow  their  skins  like  the  toads  i  JVilliam- 
Marshall,  Ely. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Veronica  speciosa,  var.  Kermesima. — I  send  you  a 
specimen  of  a  very  pretty  seedling  variety  of  the  well 
known  Veronica  speciosa,  which  I  think  merits  the 
name  I  have  given  it.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  ■ 
parent  plant,  and  the  colour  is  brilliant  in  the  full  sun- 
shine. It  is  growing  in  myshrubbery  border,  where,  with 
many  others,  it  has  survived  the  last  inclement  winter, 
which  it  passed  uninjured.  The  recent  uitroduetiou  to 
the  floricultural  public,  by  the  Messrs.  Henderson,  of 
a  hybrid  between  V.  speciosa  and  Lindieyaua,  induces  ■ 
me  to  think  that  a  still  more  distinct  race  might  be 
originated  between  V.  speciosa  and  V.  decussata,  which, 
blooms  freely  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  Botany  Bay  Myrtle.  I  have,  however,  been 
seeking  in  vain  for  a  stray  flower  or  two  with  which  to 
make  the  experiment,  the  blooming  season  being 
towards  the  end  of  May,  so  that  speciosa  must  be. 
brought  on  in  heat  to  effect  the  union.  My  research 
led  me  to  measure  one  plant  that  came  under 
my  notice,  and  I  found  it  exactly  16  feet  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  growing  in  the  narrow  strip  of  gardeir 
in  front  of  a  cottage  occupied  by  a  boatman  in  the  Pre- 
ventive Service,  very  near  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  but 
sheltered  by  the  house  from  the  tempestuous  south- 
west gales,  which  are  our  chief  enemy,  aud  which  in  the 
romantic  little  hamlet  of  Hope  blow  with  tremendous 
violence.  A  Devonian.  [The  variety  sent  with  this- 
was  charming,  a  decided  rose-colour  having  mingled 
with  the  violet.] 

Polmaised  Grapes  free  from  Mildeto. — In  your  lasS 
Number  there  is  a  woeful  account  of  damage  done  to 
Vines  by  mildeiv,  where  some  modification  of  Polmaise 
heating  has  been  used.  It  is  not  so  here,  where  I  built 
a  Grapery  in  the  autumn  of  184S,  38  feet  long  and 
14  feet  wide  inside  ;  roof  sashes  glazed  with  Hartley's 
patent  rough  plate  glass,  and  heated  by  a  modification 
of  Polmaise,  by  which  I  obtained  a  centre  pit  24  feet 
long  and  5  feet  6  inches  wide  inside  measure,  resting 
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on  the  smoke  flues,  and  covering  (except  at  each  end) 
the  hot  air  passages.  On  April  26  th,  1849,  I  planted 
nine  Vines,  then  about  the  size  of  goose  quills — two  of 
Chasselas  il usque',  two  of  Josling's  St.  Alban's,  and  five 
of  Black  Hamburgh,  one  to  eacli  light.  I  commenced 
forcing  on  15th  March  last,  and  cut  well  ripened 
Grapes  on  the  13th  July,  when  Mr.  Knight,  of  Chelsea, 
was  here  and  expressed  his  surprize  at  the  produce, 
the  growth  and  healthiness  of  the  Vines,  I  suffered 
each  Vine  to  bear  only  6  bunches,  and  I  caused  more  than 
100  bunches  to  be  taken  off  before  blooming.  There 
now  hang  about  40  bunches  of  dead  ripe  fruit.  Besides 
Grapes  I  had  a  splendid  early  crop  of  French  Beans  in 
the  pit,  and  now  most  luxuriant  and  healthy  Cucum- 
bers, and  hope  to  have  Asparagus  in  the  winter.  John 
Cox,  Clinton  House,  Weybridge. 

Burstbig  of  the  Fruit  of  Melons. — I  grow  Melons  in 
a,  wooden  frame  .in  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  heat 
being  kept  up  by  repeated  linings.  The  earth  is  turfy 
loam  about  2  feet  deep  ;  I  water  just  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  from  flagging  under  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  crop  this  season  is  tine,  but  just  as  the  fruit  begins 
to  change  colour  it  bursts  and  rots.  To  all  appearance 
it  is  sound,  but  when  you  touch  it  you  find  it  as  thin  as 
paper,  and  in  a  regular  ferment  inside,  the  pulp  being 
iin  a  liquid  gruel.  The  plants  are  quite  healthy.  Air  is 
given  every  day  ;  in  short,  nothing  exceeds  the  healthy 
appearance  of  the  plants.  What  can  be  the  matter  ? 
Zero,  Hatfield,  Essex.  [  We  hear  of  other  cases  like 
this.  The  cause  of  the  fermentation  is  unknown,  but 
is  probably  connected  with  over-watering  or  unskilful 
watering.] 

The  Cuckoo. — I  have  heard  the  altered  note  of  the 
cuckoo,  mentioned  by  your  correspondents,  frequently 
I  think  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  bird 
sometimes  calls  merely  "  cuck,"  at  other  times,  "  cuck- 
cuek,  cuck-oo."  I  certainly  do  not  remember  to  hive 
noticed  it  before  the  last  three  or  four  years,  though  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  it  has  been  heard  and  not 
considered  remarkable  both  by  myself  and  others.  The 
most  probable  explanation  to  me  appears  to  be  that 
the  bird  is  disturbed  at  the  moment  it  commences  its 
call,  so  as  either  to  be  frightened  out  of  its  second  notes, 
and  thus  either  leave  off  or  begin  again.  I  certainly 
heard  this  double  note  this  year,  the  first  week  the  bird 
arrived  in  this  country.  Of  course  the  young  cuckoo  of 
the  year  does  not  call  the  year  of  its  birth  at  all  ;  it 
hardly  leaves  the  nest  before  its  parents  are  gone.  I 
have  this  year  heard  the  cuckoo  several  times  very 
close,  say  10  yards,  when  I  have  been  in  the  woods,  and 
have  heard  what  I  do  not  see  noticed  in  books,  viz.,  that 
after  the  call-note  there  ensues  a  loud  guttural  sound, 
which  appears  as  though  the  bird  were  drawing  in  air  into 
some  receptacle  in  the  throat.  Should  this  inhalation  be 
necessary  for  the  utterance  of  the  perfect  sound,  then 
we  can  easily  imagine  that  a  deficient  inspiration  would 

cause  a  defect  in  the  note.  C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket. 

I  have  noticed  all  the  variations  of  note  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent  every  season  for  the  last  50  years. 
The  first  46  years  of  my  life  were  spent  near  Bury, 
where  the  country  is  hilly.  The  last  16  years  I  have 
lived  here,  where  the  country  is  low  and  flat.  My 
occupations  lead  me,  every  season,  into  various  parts, 
both  of  this  county  and  Cheshire.  Now,  I  find  that 
the  cuckoo  sings  more  frequently,  longer  in  the  season, 
and  the  birds  are  more  numerous,  and  have  a  greater 
variation  in  their  notes,  in  a  hilly  district  than  in  a  low 
flat  one.  It  is  the  same  with  the  skylark.  With  the 
hlackbird  it  is  just  the  contrary,  in  every  respect.  The 
thrush  (Turdus  musicus)  sings  longer,  more  frequently, 
and  is  more  musical  in  a  hilly  district,  but  they  are 
more  numerous  in  a  flat  one.  This  bird  never  leaves 
here  in  the  winter  season.  From  hilly  districts  it  emi- 
grates in  that  season.  I  have  heard  the  cuckoo  and 
the  lark  sing  at  midnight  in  June,  in  the  glens,  amongst 

the  hills,   north  of  Bury.   W.  Rothwell,  Winwick. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  ago  a  cuckoo  was  heard  in  this 
neighbourhood,  whose  note  at  the  first  coming  and 
during  the  season  was  "  cuck-coo-oo."  It  was  heard 
by  many,  and  noticed  for  its  peculiarity ;  the  next 
spring  the  same  note  was  heard  in  the  same  locality, 
aod  probably  from  the  same  bird.  Having  removed 
from  this  place,  I  heard  no  more  of  it  till  I  returned 
again  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  I  heard  the  same 
note  again,  in  the  same  locality.  This  spring  it  has 
not  been  heard,  from  whence  I  conclude  the  bird  is  dead. 
Lusor,  Bristol. 

Soientifio  Nomenclature.— \  have  read  with  interest 
your  articles  on  the  folly  of  introducing  into  all  science 
a  foreign  nomenclature,  taken  too  from  the  dead  lan- 
guages. I  am  an  M.  A.  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  but 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single  science,  because 
whenever  I  attempted  to  learn  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary book  I  found  the  terms  were  conveyed  in  a  lan- 
guage which  would  require  a  Greek  lexicon  and  a  Latin 
dictionary,  as  of  old,  to  translate.  Let  us  have  an  en- 
cyclopedia of  all  the  sciences  written  in  English.  Let 
me  learn  from  your  pages  where  I  can  teach  myself  and 
my  children  botany  and  the  other  sciences  in  English. 
Let  us  have  English,  the  common  spoken  language,  as 
far  as  we  can.  But  I  have  a  greater  progress  in  know- 
ledge to  propose,  the  adoption  of  a  universal  language, 
which  should  do  away  with  a  variety  of  terms  for  things, 
and  make  signification  complete  to  all.  The  academies 
of  Europe,  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  and  the  uni- 
versities should  meet  for  the  purpose.  Once  formed, 
Government  should  patronise,  commerce  should  adopt, 
schools  should  teach  the  new  language.  All  books  of 
all  languages  should  be  translated  into  it.  All  new 
hooks  would  be  written  in  it.  Money,  measures,  weights, 


characters,  and  short-hand  writing  should  also  be 
common.  It  was  the  idea  of  TurgoC  and  Condorcet. 
A  Subscriber,  Oxon. 

The  Night-blowing  Cereus. — Some  short  time  since 
I  witnessed,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Poulett,  at 
Hinton  St.  George,  a  sight  which  may  interest  and 
surprise  your  readers,  viz.,  21  blossoms  out  at  once  on 
the  Night  blowing  Cereus,  a  number,  I  should  think, 
unheard  of  before.  Six  more  blossoms  have,  at  inter- 
vals, been  out  since.  Considerable  credit  is  of  course 
due  to  Mr.  Newson,  the  Earl's  gardener,  who,  from  his 
civility  to  parties  who  were  kindly  permitted  to  see  the 
plant,  I  have  no  doubt  would  give  any  information  in 
his  power  with  respect  to  its  culture  or  habits.  Clericus. 

Answers  to  the  Puzzle. — Is"Anona"  the  name  of 
the  tree?  Amelia  Cumming,  Cambridge.  —  Perhaps 
Acacia.  Wm.  Broumlees,  Hemel  Hempstead  Nurseri/. 
— Is  ColTee  the  name  of  the  tree — thus,  Kaw-phy.  J.  G. 

Profit  of  Uriiling  Bees. — Mine  have  gone  on  increas- 
ing for  the  last  few  years,  until  I  am  now  compelled  to 
do  something  with  them,  having  upwards  of  30  hives. 
I  have  two  on  White's  plan,  and  this  is  the  first  year 
they  have  not  swarmed  ;  the  side  boxes  are  well  filled 
with  honey,  but  contain  some  brood.  I  have  also  two 
on  Saul's  principle,  both  of  which  have  swarmed,  and 
without  having  given  any  intimation  of  their  intention 
to  do  so.  This  is  a  serious  objection,  and  applies  to 
White's  also.  Unless  they  are  well  watched,  the  swarms 
are  frequently  lost.  My  remaining  stock  are  all  in 
common  straw  hives,  and  I  prefer  them  for  every  rea- 
son but  that  of  being  compelled  to  destroy  the  bees  to 
obtain  the  honey.  I  have  united  a  few  hives,  but 
imagine  the  greater  part  leave  the  hive  again,  or  are 
killed  by  the  other  bees.  I  found  them  no  stronger  in 
the  spring,  neither  did  they  swarm  earlier.  Is  it  there- 
fore better  to  use  the  match  than  unite  ?  Ignoramus. 
[The  uniting  of  stocks  is  all  very  well  as  a  curious  ex- 
periment, and  to  show  your  mastery  of  bees,  but  it  is 
rarely  profitable.  It  is  different  in  the  case  of  second 
swarms  ;  then  the  best  course  is  to  cause  them  to  return 
to  the  parent  hive,  by  throwing  them  out  on  a  cloth 
and  removing  the  queen  early  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  it  swarmed.  There  is  a  description  of  a 
straw  hive,  at  page  264,  of  No.  17  of  this  year's  volume, 
which  would  suit  your  views.  It  would  be  better  to 
select  as  many  of  the  best  stocks  in  the  common  straw 
hives,  the  third  week  in  this  month,  as  you  wish  to 
have  swarms  next  year,  the  swarms  of  which  should 
be  hived  into  hives  similar  to  that  described.  In  select- 
ing, the  very  light  or  over-heavy  stocks  should  be  those 
destroyed  for  their  honey.  V.] 

Potato  Disease. — Many  of  the  plants  of  both  early 
and  late  Potatoes  are  very  much  diseased.  The  leaves 
and  stems  assume  a  blackened  rotten  appearance.  The 
tubers  themselves  are  in  many  instances  already  af- 
fected. E.  C.  Nunn,  Secretary  to  the  Diss  Farmers' 
Club. — —The  disease  is  making  rapid  progress  in  all 
directions  in  this  neighbourhood.  Within  these  last 
few  days,  large  patches  of  the  haulm  have  become 
quite  black,  and  the  tubers  are  more  or  less  affected  ; 
it  appears  to  be  equally  virulent  on  dry  sandy  soil 
as  in  the  more  damp  localities.    W.  Mountford,   The 

Gardens,  MarJen-park,  Godstone,  Surrey,  Aug.  5. 

The  Potatoes  in  this  neighbourhood  (Winchester)  and 
many  miles  round  are  in  appearance  truly  miserable — 
not  a  green  leaf  to  be  seen ;  a  large  quantity  of  the 
tubers  is  infected,  particularly  those  which  are  near  the 
surface.  I  first,  about  three  weeks  ago,  saw  the  ap- 
pearance of  disease  in  three  rows,  about  20  yards  long, 
which  were  planted  last  September  without  manure.  I 
never  saw  it  spread  with  such  rapidity  before.  My 
Potatoes  being  full  grown  I  will  take  them  up  very 
carefully,  lay  them  in  beds  on  the  ground  where  I  dig 
them,  3  feet  wide  and  18  inches  high,  bringing  them 
to  a  sharp  ridge  at  the  top  ;  cover  them  with  mats  at 
night  and  on  wet  or  damp  days,  until  they  are  well 
dried,  but  not  greened  over,  nor  suffered  to  lay  until 
they  become  strong  or  hot  tasted.  I  will  then  store 
them  away  into  a  dry  close  room,  where  they  kept  well 
last  year  the  whole  winter — I  might  say  untd  Potatoes 
came  again.  Subscriber. The  late  Potatoes  are  mag- 
nificent   in    growth    and   blossom ;     but    disease   has 

slightly  appeared  in  the  early  sorts.  A  Devonian. 

The  Potato  disease  has  made  its  appearance  here  (north 
of  Bristol)  rather  severely,  and  seems  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease ;  where  it  has  attacked  the  tubers,  they  are  soft 
and  rotten.  A  small  plot  of  Axbridge  Kidneys  was 
attacked  on  Friday  last  with  the  grey  spot  in  the  haulm. 
I  took  up  some  plants  and  found  the  tubers  quite  sound. 
I  immediately  had  the  stalks  cut  close  to  the  ground, 
and  the  earth  drawn  over.  The  Potatoes  were  not 
fully  grown,  and  I  expect  will  not  increase  in  bulk  ;  but 
I  anticipate  they  will  acquire  more  firmness,  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  storing  for  winter  use  ;  when  the  rows  were 
earthed  up,  they  received  a  good  dressing  of  salt.  Lusor. 

The    disease    has    reappeared    in    almost    every 

parish  in  this  quarter  of  the  county,  with  more  or  less 
severity,  in  proportion  as  the  sets  were  planted  early  or 
late  ;  and  I  cannot  learn  that  any  description  of  Potato 
ia  free  from  it.  Even  the  Forty-fold,  which  has 
hitherto  been  a  fortunate  exception,  now  shares  in  the 
general  infection.  The  symptoms  first  appeared  about 
10  days  ago  in  the  usual  manner,  that  of  dark  spots  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  leaves,  the  inner  appearing 
mildewy,  and  within  a  very  short  time  the  haulm  be- 
came decayed.  My  Potatoes,  the  Forty-fold,  being 
planted  early,  in  February,  I  had  hoped  were  secure  ; 
but  not  so.  Immediately  on  detecting  the  plague-spots, 
I  cut  off  all  the  haulm  close  to  the  ground,  in  order  to 
dry  the  ridges,  which,  in  consequence  of  .the  late  heavy 


rains,  were  saturated  witti  moisture,  and  wlien  the 
earth  appeared  dry  enough,  I  took  the  tubers  up,  as 
they  were  perfectly  ripe.  Out  of  a  dozen  sacks,  I  can- 
not find  a  single  defective  tuber.  I  am  told  that  I  have 
made  a  great  mistake,  and  shall  suffer  for  it.  Is  such 
your  opinion  ?  //.  S.  Tempter,  Cuxham  Rectory,  Tots- 
worth,    Oxon,  Aug.  6.     [No  ;  not  if    the  tubers    are 

really    ripe.] The    week    before     last     the     sky 

was  heavy  with  clouds  charged  with  electric  matter. 
There  was  one  very  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  some 
heavy  hailstones  mixed  with  it.  Tnere  were  several 
peals  of  thunder  occasionally  heard,  but  no  regular 
thunder-storm.  The  Potatoes  immediately  began  to  be 
affected,  in  patches  here  and  there  through  the  fields. 
The  plague  has  not  as  yet  gone  to  any  extent ;  but, 
though  not  so  rapid  in  its  effects  as  in  former  years,  it 
is  as  general  immediately  around  me.  Cavan,  Ireland, 
August  5. — Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  the  disease 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  its  virulence,  and  the 
worst  fears  with  regard  to  the  crop  must  be  enter- 
tained. Mmy  persons  think  that  it  will  be  more  fatal 
this  year  than  in  any  preceding  one.  People  are  dig- 
ging them  up,  and  sending  them  to  the  market,  where 
they  are  sold  at  2d.  per  gallon.  This  will  occasion  a 
scarcity  hereafter.   W.  fVatkins,  Chichester. 

Societies* 

HoRTictiLTtTRAi,,  Aug.  6. — Dr.  Jackson  in  the  chair. 
It  was  resolved  upon  ballot  that  in  future  the  admission 
fee  shall  be  two  guineas  instead  of  six  guineas. 
Among  subjects  of  exhibition,  that  which  excited  the 
most  interest  was  a  collection  of  Hollyhocks  in  spikes 
and  single  blooms  from  Mr.  Chater,  of  Saffron  Walden. 
The  kinds  consisted  of  Attraction,  light  ground,  beau- 
tifully veined  ;  Atrosanguinea,  dark  crimson  ;  Black 
Prince,  one  of  the  darkest  of  Hollyhocks  ;  Coccinea, 
bright  red  ;  delicata,  French  white  ;  formosa,  claret ; 
Magnum  bonum,  maroon  ;  Model  of  Perfection,  white  ; 
Napoleon,  red  and  buff ;  purpurea  elegans,  purple  ; 
Q,aeen,  blush ;  rosea  grandiflora,  pink  ;  improved  va- 
rieties of  rosea  alba.  Snowball,  and  Wellington ;  sul- 
phurea  perfecta,  sulphur  ;  Comet,  ruby  red  ;  pulchella, 
exquisitely  formed  rose ;  Mr.  C.  Baron,  delicate  salmon ; 
Elegans,  blush  ;  and  Commander-in-chief  ;  the  latter 
with  a  flowering  spike  at  least  3  feet  in  length.  The 
same  grower  also  produced  some  nice  seedlings  not  yet 
"  sent  out,"  among  which  was  a  kind  named  Walden 
Gem,  certainly  an  improvement  on  Comet  in  point  of 
colour.  A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. — A  collec- 
tion of  24  varieties  of  Hollyhocks  in  the  shape  of  single 
blooms — a  bad  way  of  showing  them — was  also  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slougb. — Mr.  Franklin,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  sent  an  exhibition  of 
Orchids,  for  which  a  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
It  consisted  of  examples  of  Angraeoum  caudatum, 
Cattleya  crispa,  Oncidium  incurvum,  Burlingtonia  Can- 
dida, Dendrobium  formosum,  Aerides  quinquevulnera, 
Miltonia  spectabilis,  Anguloa  uniflora,  a  species  of 
the  genus  Eulophia,  and  one  or  two  other  plants. 
— A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  May, 
also  of  Ealing-park,  for  a  well-managed  example 
of  Ixora  coccinea.  —  Mr.  Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  at  Bowood,  sent  a  long  conical 
Enville-shaped  Pine-apple,  named  Black  Prince,  a 
red  coloured  kind,  about  which  little  at  present  is 
known.  It  weighed  11  lbs.  11  oz.;  but  Mr.  Spencer 
stated  that,  under  better  cultivation,  this  kind  of  Pine- 
apple might  be  expected  to  produce  fruit  much  heavier 
than  the  one  sent,  which  was  the  production  of  a  small 
plant,  and  but  imperfectly  swelled.  It  was  not  cut  up, 
and  therefore  no  opinion  of  its  quality  could  be  formed. 
A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  it. — Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to 
Sir  J.  Guest,  Bart.,  sent  five  beautifully  ripened  Ripley 
Queen  Pines  with  small  crowns,  the  heaviest  6  lbs.  4  oz., 
and  the  lightest  5  lbs.  \  oz.  ;  and  along  with  them  an 
ill-formed  cockscomb-crowned  Providence,  weighing 
11  lbs.  11  oz.      A  Knightian   Medal   was  awarded   for 

the  Ripley  Queens H.  Judson,   Esq.,  of   Brighton, 

communicated  some  handsome  specimens  of  his  "  Rich- 
mond Villa  Black  Hamburgh "  Grape,  which  has 
been  exhibited  before  ;  and  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Stowe, 
fine  looking  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  for  which  a  Bank- 
sian Medal  was  awarded.  They  had  been  ripened 
without  the  aid  of  fire-heat. — A  fruit  of  the  much- 
esteemed  Bromham-hall  Melon  was  sent  by  the  raiser, 
Mr.  Bundy,  gr.  to  Lord  Dynevor.  Itweighed  21bs.  11  oz. 
—Mr.  Fry,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Deal,  Lee,  Kent,  showed  a  useful 
contrivance  for  sulphuring  trees,  plants,  &c.  It  is  on 
the  same  principle  as  Brown's  fumigator,  and  looks  not 
unlike  a  small-sized  fumigator  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
larger-sized  one.  It  is  stated  to  answer  perfectly. — The 
Society's  garden  supplied  a  fine  specimen  of  Aerides 
quinquevulnera,  grown  on  the  cool  system  ;  two  On- 
cids,  an  Epidendrum,  Spathoglottis  Fortuni,  a  pretty 
species  nearly  always  in  flower,  and  one  which  every- 
body having  a  greenhouse  can  grow  ;  three  varieties  of 
Achimenes,  Baeckea  patula,  jEchmea  fulgens,  the  two- 
spined  Arduina,  an  old  fashioned  stove  plant,  but  which 
succeeds  perfectly  in  a  greenhouse  ;  Pelargonium  tetra- 
gonum,  the  Cape  Ornithogalum  conicum,  and  one  or 
two  other  plants.  The  same  establishment  also  fur- 
nished fruit  of  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  a 
Bromham-hall  Melon,  which  on  being  cut  up  proved 
excellent  ;  and  the  following  vegetables,  Haricot 
d' Alger,  a  French  Bean  possessing  no  tough  lining  or 
other  stringiness,  and  on  that  account  much  esteemed 
on  the  Continent.  It  is  so  tender  that  it  can  be  eaten 
three-fourths  grown.  Its  colour  (yellowish  green),  how- 
ever, may  perhaps  render  it  unsuitable  to  English  tastes. 
Other  vegetables  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  Cabbage— 
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one,  the  Fomeranian  (Cliou  de  poiuerauie),  a  firm,  long, 
conical  kind,  distributed  for  these  two  or  three  years 
past  by  the  Society  to  Fellows  ;  the  other,  a  less- 
known  sort,  like  the  Pomeranian  in  shape,  but 
shorter,  and  possessing  a  glaucous  hue,  like  that  of 
Broccoli.  Both  are  handsomely-formed  Cabbages, 
stated  to  possess  excellent  qualities,  and  deserve  a  trial 
n  every  garden. 

Entomoiogtcal,  Aug.  5  — The  President  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  and 
some  routine  business  transacted,  the  President  read  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  W.  Spence,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  on 
the  great  loss  which  science  in  general,  and  the  Ento- 
mological Society  in  particular,  had  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  honorary  President,  the  late  Rev.  W. 
Kirby,  in  which  the  writer  touched  upon  the  virtues 
and  scientific  acquirements  of  the  deceased,  in  a  spirit 
which  an  intimate  acquaintance  for  half  a  century,  and 
the  closest  scientific  connection,  could  alone  have 
inspired.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Westwood,  seconded 
by  Mr,  J.  F.  Stephens,  Mr.  Spence  was  requested  to 
allow  his  letter  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  with  a  request  that  he  would  extend  the  same 
so  as  to  include  a  complete  biographical  and  biblio 
graphical  notice  of  the  late  honorary  President,  and 
would  also  allow  the  portrait  in  his  possession  to  be  en- 
graved for  the  Society's  Transactions.  As  a  further 
mark  of  respect,  no  scientific  business  was  transacted, 
and  the  Society  immediately  adjourned.  In  addition 
to  the  various  works  noticed  in  our  article  announcing 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Kirby  (June  15,  p.  43J),  we  ma,y 
add  (in  order  to  complete  the  bibliographical  list  of  his 
labours),  his  papers  on  the  Hessian  fly,  and  on  some 
remarkable  species  of  Centrotus,  in  Loudon's  J'  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History,"  numerous  papers,  chiefly  on 
exotic  Coleoptera,  in  the  "  Zoological  Journal,"  his 
address  to  the  Zoological  Society  soon  after  its  estab- 
lishment, two  papers  on  the  tarsi  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, in  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine,"  and  a  notice  of 
insects  devouring  Asbestos,  in  the  same  periodical 
Mr.  Kirby's  entomological  collections,  containing  many 
very  rare  insects,  and  the  types  of  all  his  published 
species  (except  those  of  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana, 
which  are  in  the  British  Museum  collection),  were  pre- 
sented by  him  many  years  ago  to  the  Entomological 
Society,  with  a  proviso  of  their  becoming  the  property 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  in  case  the  former  should  cease 
to  exist.  J.  O.  W. 


Botanical,  of  Edinburgh,  July  11. — The  President 
in  the  Chair.  Dr.  Clegborn  directed  attention  to  the 
culture  of  Cotton  in  Mysore.  He  read  extracts  from 
a  letter  of  Capt.  Onslow  in  reference  to  the  culture  of 
American  Cotton  at  Cuddoor.  In  spite  of  an  unfavour- 
able season  the  experiment  had  proved  satisfactory. 
The  seeds  were  supplied  from  Dr.  Wight's  govern- 
ment plantation,  at  Coimbatore.  "  The  natives  pay  in 
kind,  and  the  produce  is  bought,  if  they  like  to  sell  at 
the  market  rates."  Dr.  C.  had  given  some  attention 
to  the  momentous  question  of  Indian  Cotton  culture 
when  traversing  the  Peninsula  in  the  execution  of  duty, 
and  felt  no  difficulty  in  expressing  his  opinion  that  in 
the  extensive  Cotton  tracts  above  the  Ghats,  large 
quantities  of  Cotton  might  be  supplied  of  an  improved 
quality.  In  the  present  state  of  ignorance  and  poverty 
amongst  the  Ryots,  it  is  manifestly  unreasonable  to 
expect  rapid  progress  in  the  agriculture  of  Hindostan. 
The  aiming  at  new  improvements  are  so  many  devia- 
tions from  the  practice  of  their  ancestors,  whose  foot- 
steps they  follow  with  the  utmost  devotion  and  rever- 
ence—hence progress  must  be  slow,  but  it  is  not 
imperceptible.  The  face  of  the  country  is  much  im- 
proved in  the  districts  longest  under  our  rule,  and 
where  good  roads  exist,  the  next  essential  for  developing 
the  Cotton  trade  is  the  presence  of  enterprising  inland 
traders.  Dr.  C.  mentioned  that  he  had  examined  and 
compared  all  the  species  of  Gossypium  in  the  Herba- 
rium of  the  Botanical  Society  (comprising  the  collec- 
tions of  Hamilton  Buchanan  and  Lady  Dalhousie,  with 
contributions  from  Wight,  Campbell,  &c.),  and  also 
those  in  the  Herbarium  of  Professor  Balfour,  with  a 
view  to  expiscate  the  specific  characters  by  which  to 
discriminate  them  from  one  another  ;  he  considered 
the  entire  series  remarkable,  as  showing  the  striking 
differences  which  soil,  climate,  and  culture  produce 
in  species,  and  which  may  appear  in  nature,  giving 
rise  to  a  multiplication  of  species.  The  whole  group 
of  so-called  species  seems  referable  to  G.  herbaceum 
L.,  G.  arboreum,  L.,  G.  barhadense,  L.,  and  G.  acumi! 
Datum,  Rox.  Dr.  C.  looked  anxiously  for  the  work  of 
Dr.  Royle,  our  chief  authority,  which  is  expected  to 
contain  the  fullest  information  on  the  entire  subject  of 
Indian  Cotton  and  its  culture.  Dr.  C.  stated  that  the 
approaching  Exhibition  in  1851  was  exciting  much 
interest  in  India — committees  having  been  formed  in 
the  different  districts  for  collecting  and  forwarding 
native  produce.  A  notice  was  read  from  Mr.  Syme  on 
the  occurrence  of  Eleocbaris  uniglumis,  near  Blackness 
Castle,  Linlithgowshire.  A  paper  was  read  on  the 
effects  of  insects  on  plants,  by  Mr.  Hardy,  Penman- 
shiel.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Hardy  alluded  particularly  to 
the  effects  produced  by  Vibrio  graminis,  a  new  species, 
V.  Tritici,  Cecidomyia  salicina,  and  Rhyncholophus 
haustor.  Dr.  Balfour  exhibited  specimens  of  Vibrio  in 
Poa  pratensis  under  the  microscope.  Dr.  Balfour  gave 
an  account  of  a  botanical  trip  to  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Cleg- 
horn  exhibited  a  jacket  of  the  Grass-cloth  of  commerce, 
manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  the  Boehmeria  nivea 
of  botanists,  the  Urtica  tenacissima  of  Roiburgh  (Fl. 


Indica,  vol.  iii.,  P-  590;.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in 
Sumatra,  where  Marsden  says,  "  The  shoots  are  cut 
down,  dried,  and  beaten,  after  which  the  rind  is  stripped 
off  ;"  the  fibres  so  obtained  are  of  very  great  strength 
and  fineness,  In  Penang  it  is  likewise  cultivated  ;  the 
Malay  name  in  that  island  is  Rami.  Specimens  sent  to 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  from  Dr. 
M'Gowan,  of  Ningpo,  were  found  by  Dr.  Falconer  to 
correspond  exactly  with  those  grown  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Calcutta,  where  it  had  been  introduced  from 
Sumatra  in  the  days  of  Roxburgh,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining its  valuable  fibres.  Dr.  C.  stated  that  the 
weight  of  the  jacket  was  five  ounces,  and  that  it  cost 
three  rupees.  The  fabric  is  coming  into  increasing 
consumption  in  S.  India,  being  imported  from  Singa- 
pore and  China  in  narrow  webs.  It  is  much  esteemed 
for  light  clothing  during  the  hottest  weather.  Dr.  Bal- 
four exhibited  a  series  of  fibres  of  the  same  nature,  fine 
and  coarse,  from  different  species  of  Hemp  Nettle.  Dr. 
Balfour  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Campbell  of  Demerara, 
accompanying  some  seeds  of  Victoria  regia.  Dr.  C. 
says, "  I  enclose  in  this  a  dozen  seeds  of  Victoria  regia, 
brought  from  the  Essequibo  a  few  days  ago  by  an  itine- 
rant collector,  who  seems  to  know  their  value,  as  he 
charges  a  dollar  (As.  Id.)  a  dozen  for  them.  I  am 
afraid  they  will  not  germinate  after  their  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  this  you  must  bear  in  mind,  if  you 
intend  to  try  the  experiment,  that  the  plant  will  not  live 
in  an  atmosphere  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  breeze, 
nor  grow  in  soil  or  water  where  there  is  the  least  saline 
principle  existing.  Such  at  least  is  the  result  of  expe- 
riments tried  here.  I  visited  the  locality  of  the  plant 
in  the  Essequibo,  above  100  miles  from  the  sea,  in 
1846,  and  it  appeared  to  me  a  small  lagoon,  rather  than 
a  lake,  over  which  the  river  flows  in  the  rainy  season. 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  dense  'bush' 
(natural  forest),  through  which  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  dragging  a  small  oorial  (wood-skiu  boat)  in  which  we 
embarked  on  the  lagoon,  which  is  a  most  gloomy  spot, 
the  favourite  resort  of  Caymans,  where  the  sun  can 
scarcely  penetrate  even  at  noon,  and  with  an  atmo- 
sphere oppressively  damp  and  hot.  So  far  as  I  could 
judge  by  sounding  and  examining  the  stems  of  the 
plant,  it  appears  to  grow  at  a  depth  of  12  or  14  feet,  in 
an  oozy,  slimy,  muddy  sort  of  compound,  with  which  I 
presume  sand  must  be  mixed,  for  higher  up  the  river 
there  are  immense  tracts  of  loose  sand  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  which  must  be  swept  along  with  the  torrent  every 
rainy  season."  A  number  of  interesting  native  and 
exotic  plants  was  exhibited  from  the  Botanic  Garden, 
including  a  fine  set  of  British  Ferns.  Mr.  G.  Lawson 
showed  a  specimen  of  Lathyrus  Lissolia,  from  the  Den 
of  Mains,  near  Dundee,  where  he  believed  it  was  first 
found  last  year  by  some  local  botanists.  Mr.  L.  thought 
it  probable  that  the  plant  was  only  naturalised  ;  but  it 
was  interesting  to  notice  its  occurrence  so  far  north,  as 
Mr.  Watson  in  the  "  Cybele  Britanniea,"  vol  i  ,  p.  323, 
gave  its  northern  limit  in  Derbyshire,  doubting  its 
existence  at  "  the  glass  houses  at  Dent's  Hole,  New- 
castle, where  it  grew  in  the  time  of  Lawson."  Mr.  C. 
Murchison  exhibited  under  the  microscope  a  peculiar 
fungus — Achorion  Sch(enleini  of  Bennett,  occurring  in 
the  crusts  of  Favus  in  a  patient  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Meeting  at  Worton  Cottage,  July  31. — Picotees  : 
Seedling  27,  a  light.edoed  rose,  must  be  considered  too 
thin  ;  Alfred,  heavy-edged  purple  ;  this  bloom  has  been 
handed  to  the  artist  for  figuring,  we  need  say  no  more 
for  its  first-rate  qualities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  variety  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  its  class,  and 
will  form  a  fitting  comparison  to  the  heavy-edged  red  of 
Mr.  Norman,  named  Mrs.  Norman,  a  flower  which  is 
also  in  Mr.  Andrews'  hands.  Mr.  Edwards  produced 
a  nice  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  a  pro- 
mising Dahlia,  yellow  with  white  tip. 

August  7. — EscHSCHOLTziA  :  "  J.  E.,  Cheltenham." 
A  desirable  flower,  worthy  of  cultivation,  being  a  creamy 
white  ;  it  will  form  a  pleasing  contrast  when  bedded 
with  the  old  yellow  variety.  Fuchsias  :  "  W.  H.  Story." 
Your  Prince  Arthur  is  an  extraordinary  flower,  and  if 
it  is  a  free  bloomer  will  be  found  in  all  collections, 
whether  on  the  stage  or  at  exhibitions.  The  tube  and 
sepals  crimson  ;  the  latter  reflex  well,  showing  to  great 
advantage  a  most  unusually  full  dark  purple  corolla, 
something  similar  to  a  large  double  Violet.  The  four 
blooms  now  sent  are  very  superior  to  the  one  received 
on  July  17,  which  by  no  means  fairly  represented  this 
singular  production, — 10-40.  If  this  flower  reflexes  well 
it  will  display  to  advantage  the  beautiful  bluish  violet 
corolla,  well  contrasting  with  the  scarlet  tube  and  sepals. 
Carnation  :  "  R.  J.  K."  We  wish  your  flower  had  been 
at  the  great  trial  exhibition  at  Derby,  where  all  our  best 
judges  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  gone  this  day. 
Perhaps  you  will  send  another  flower,  for  to  us  it  ap- 
pears very  good. 


An  Introduction  to  Conchology ;    or  Elements  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Molluscous   Animals.     By   G. 
Johnston,  M.D.     8vo,  pp.  614,  with  numerous  wood- 
cute.    Van  Voorst. 
The  utility  of  this  volume  is  indisputable.     It  fills  a 
void  that  all  English  students  of  natural  history  must 
have  felt  to  be  extremely  inconvenient.   Dr.  Johnston's 
practical  acquaintance  with  moUusks,  and  the  diligence 
with  which  his  researches  are  known  to  have  been  con- 
ducted, are  a  guarantee  that  whatever  he  writes  will 
have  sterling  value.     His  book,  then,  is  a  good  one,  and 
deserving  a  place  among  the  many  useful  publications 
which  we  owe  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Van  Voorst. 


But  it  has  a  serious  fault.  We  are  told  that  it  was 
suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Kirby  and  Spence's  "  Intro- 
duction to  Entomology,"  but  the  author  has  been  un- 
fortunate in  his  imitation  of  that  admirable  book.  The 
charm  of  "  Kirby  and  Spence  "  consists  not  alone  in  its 
varied  learning,  its  skilful  selection  of  facts,  and  the 
happy  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  before  the 
reader,  but  in  the  pure  and  simple  English  in  which  it 
is  written.  It  was  as  welcome  to  the  most  unlearned 
student  as  to  the  professed  entomologist,  and  as  intel- 
ligible. Not  a  term  of  science  was  needlessly  paraded  ; 
but  the  pure  technicalities,  and  many  there  must  o£ 
necessity  be  in  all  sciences,  were  assigned  a  separate 
place,  where  they  might  be  studied  without  interference 
with  the  popular  narrative.  Latin  terms,  like  arena- 
colons,  saxicavous,  pedunculated,  hydrophanous,  pul- 
moniferous,  branchiferous,  and  the  like,  were  put  into 
English,  and  so  made  intelligible  to  the  commonest 
apprehension.  We  are  the  more  surprised  to  find 
these  pedantries  in  Dr.  Johnston's  pages,  because  he  in 
many  instances  shows  a  great  anxiety  to  avoid  them. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  next  edition  ot 
his  work  he  will  strike  them  out  with  a  relentless  hand. 
As  a  fair  example  of  the  style  of  the  volume  we  select 
the  two  following  extracts  : 

Medical  Uses  of  Slugs,  ^c. — "  Discarded  from  the 
service  of  the  physician,  a  lew  MoUusca  have  found  a 
resting-place  in  the  '  Materia  Medica '  of  the  common 
people,  who  inherit*  to  the  full  their  wise  ancestors' 
faith  in  their  virtues,  which  are  enhanced  by  some 
superstitious  traditions  and  observances.  Slugs  and 
snails  were  anciently,  and  are  to  this  day,  a  popular  re- 
medy in  consumptive  complaints.  They  are  sometimes 
made  into  a  mucilaginous  broth,  sometimes  swallowed 
in  a  raw  state,  and  sometimes  the  shell  is  pricked 
through  with  a  large  pin  to  enable  the  patient  to  suck 
the  oozing  liquor.  You  may  see  considerable  quan- 
tities of  of  Helix  pomatia  and  aspersa  sold  in  Covent- 
garden  market  for  this  purpose  j  and  still  greater  quan- 
tities are  sold  in  all  the  large  continental  cities.  In  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  the  Navicella  elliptica  is  commonly 
used  to  make  a  soup  for  the  sick  ;  and  in  the  same  and 
adjacent  islands  the  animal  of  Melania  amurula,  which 
is  very  bitter,  passes  for  an  excellent  remedy  in  the 
dropsy.  The  '  piedra  de  las  ojos,'  which  are  merely 
worn  fragments  of  shells,  are  considered  in  some  parts 
of  South  America  as  the  most  extraordinary  production 
of  their  coasts,  being,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  natives, 
both  a  stone  and  an  animal.  These  fragments  are  from 
one  to  four  lines  in  diameter,  with  a  plain  and  a  convex 
surface,  and  when  e.xcited  by  Lemon  juice  move  in  pro- 
portion as  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged.  Placed  in 
the  eye,  the  pretended  animal  turns  on  itself,  and  expels 
every  other  foreign  substance  that  may  have  been  acci- 
dentally introduced.  At  the  salt  works  of  Araya,  and 
at  the  village  of  Maniquares,  they  were  offered  to  Hum- 
boldt and  his  fellow  traveller  by  hundreds,  and  the 
natives  were  not  only  earnest  to  show  them  the  experi- 
ment of  the  Lemon  juice,  but  wished  to  put  sand  into 
their  eyes  that  they  might  themselves  try  the  efficacy 
of  the  remedy.  The  same  custom  and  superstition  is 
said  to  prevail  in  Guernsey  ;  and  in  the  olden  time  did 
prevail  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Rev.  John 
Frazer,  writing  of  the  year  1702,  says:  'Snail-stones 
are  much  commended  for  the  eyes  ;  and  I'm  confident 
their  cooling  vertue  is  prevalent  against  pains  bred  by 
a  hott  cause  :  their  origine  is  thus,  some  excremen- 
titious  parts  avoided  by  these  creatures,  condensed  by 
the  circumjacent  air,  and  turned  to  a  round  figure  by 
the  frequent  turning  ;  but  this  is  observable,  that  some 
of  them,  speciallye  snaile-stones,  has  the  exact  figure  of 
the  snail.'  But  what  are  all  these  to  the  use  which  the 
pretty  maidens  of  merry  England  and  of  Ireland  apply 
the  snail  in  a  May  morning,  when,  in  the  meanders  of  the 
slime- tracked  creature  they  decypher — may  neither  eye 
nor  fate  deceive  them  I — the  initial  of  the  one-loved 
name  ! 

*  Last  May-day  fair  I  searched  to  find  a  snail. 
That  might  my  secret  lover's  name  reveal. 
Upon  a  Gooseberry  bush  a  snail  I  found, 
For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound. 
I  seized  the  vermin,  home  I  quickly  sped. 
And  ou  the  bearth  the  milk-wfaite  embers  spread. 
Slow  crawl'd  the  snail ;  and,  if  I  right  can  spell, 
In  the  soft  ashes  roarL'd  a  curious  h. 
Oh  !  may  this  wondrous  omen  Uicky  prove  I 
For  L  is  found  in  Lubberkin  and  Love.'  Gay. 

"  And,  in  my  younger  days,  I  remember  the  country 
sehool-boy,  while  strolling,  with  satchel  on  his  bac^ 
from  his  hamlet  to  the  neighbouring  village,  would  stay 
to  solicit,  by  doggerel  rhymes,  the  black  slug  (Arion 
ater),  to  protrude  its  horns  ;  and,  having  seized  them 
according  to  the  prescribed  rules,  would  go  on  his  way 
with  a  gayer  heart  and  elevated  hopes." 

Gigantic  Size  of  some  MoUusks. — "  That  the  cephalo- 
pods  have  size  and  strength  enough  for  the  truculent 
deeds  ascribed  to  them  may  be  admitted,  but  the  will 
and  the  necessary  agility  is  wanting.  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
reference  to  the  Octupus  vulgaris,  says,  '  A  friend  of 
mine,  long  resident  among  the  Indian  isles,  and  a  dili-  I 
gent  observer  of  nature,  informed  me  that  the  natives  | 
affirm  that  some  have  been  seen  two  fathoms  broad 
over  their  centre,  and  each  arm  nine  fathoms  long.' 
'  The  natives  of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  who  dive  for  I 
shell  fish,'  I  can  tell  you,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Owen, 
'have  a  well-founded  dread  and  abhorrence'  of  the 
Onychoteuthis  ;  and,  considering  its  size  and  formidable 
armature,  one  cannot  feel  surprised  that  their  fears 
should  have  exaggerated  its  destructive  attributes.  The 
celebrated  diver,  Pescecola,  whom  the  EmperoJ 
Frederic  II.  employed  to  descend  into  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  saw  there,  with  horror,  enormous  entUe-fisI) 
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attached  to  the  rocUs,  the  arms  of  which,  beuig  several 
yards  long,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  strangle  a  man. 
Mrs.  Graham  speaks  of  having  seen  a  species  the  arms 
of  which  were  18  feet  in  length  ;  and  Sander-Rang  met 
at  sea  with  a  kind  of  Octopus,  with  short  arms,  as  big 
as  a  wine  cask ;  hence  this  excellent  naturalist  is  in- 
duced almost  to  believe  that  the  stories  of  the  kraken, 
and  other  gigantic  cephalopoda,  are  only  a  little  exag- 
gerated and  emblazoned." 

As  usual  in  the  books  published  by  Mr.  Van  Voorst, 
this  volume  abounds  in  beautiful  woodcuts. 


<SaTden  Memoranda. 

Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry's  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea. — Entering  by  a  long  greenhouse,  now 
gay  with  Balsams  and  the  usual  summer  occupants  of 
such  structures,  the  visitor  suddenly  finds  himself  in  a 
lofty  conservatory,  furnished  in  the  centre  with  a  foun- 
tain, and  containing  some  fine  old  specimen  plants  in 
tubs,  as  well  as  some  of  the  rarer  New  Holland  intro- 
ductions. Greenhouse  and  bedding  plants,  including 
all  the  nevir  French  Verbenas,  are  arranged  in  groups  in 
front  of  this  conservatory  in  an  open  area  surrounded 
by  houses,  and  placed  so  as  to  form  clumps  of  various 
figures  intersected  by  walks.  The  surface  on  which 
they  stand  is  made  of  coal  ashes,  and  in  order  to  break 
the  uniformity  which  would  otherwise  prevail,  standard 
sweet  Bays,  with  round  compact  handsome  heads  and 
clean  straight  stems,  are  introduced  amongst  them. 
These  are  in  tubs,  and  if  they  were  placed 
by  the  sides  of  terrace  walks,  or  in  other  suitable 
situations,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  Orange  trees. 
Dwarf  Rhododendrons,  and  other  evergreen  shrubs, 
form  a  boundary  to  this  miniature  garden,  which  has 
altogether  a  very  ornamental  appearance.  In  a  green- 
house containing  the  better  kinds  of  American  and 
Italian  Camellias,  selected  when  in  flower,  we  noticed  a 
Malva  with  a  bluish  lilac  flower,  nearly  as  handsome  as 
that  of  an  Ipomcea.  It  was  raised  from  imported  seed. 
In  another  greenhouse  contiguous  to  this  one  was  a 
white  "  Camellia  Balsam,"  with  large  regularly  formed 
flowers  quite  2  inches  across.  These  Camellia  Balsams 
are  larger  than  the  common  Balsam ;  they  are  of  various 
colours,  and  are  stated  to  be  of  continental  origin.  Messrs . 
Knight  and  Perry  had  them  from  M.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris. 
A  plant  of  the  new  Passion-flower  (P.  Belottii)  occupied 
a  rafter  of  this  house,  which  also  contained  a  fine  speci- 
men of  ;the  extremely  handsome  New  Zealand  tree 
Fern  (Dicksonia  squarrosa),  and  a  supposed  new  Bar- 
bacenia,  with  brilliant  deep  crimson  flowers,  larger  and 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  B.  sanguinea.  Cleroden- 
dron  splendens  was  in  flower  on  the  rafters  of  the 
Orchid  house,  and  on  the  roof  of  another  stove  the  uni- 
versal favourite  Stephanotis  floribunda  has  this  season 
produced  bushels  of  its  snowy,  sweet-scented  blossoms. 
Poinciana  Gillesii  has  bloomed  here  against  a  south-west 
wall.  Its  clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  with  long  red  sta- 
mens, are  very  handsome.  About  the  centre  of  the 
nursery  is  a  nice  little  stove  aquarium,  in  which  was 
the  Victoria  Regia,  growing  admirably  and  nearly 
filling  the  tank.  Associated  with  it  were  the  white, 
red,  and  blue  Water-Lilies,  Nelumbiums,  and  other 
aquatics  all  in  robust  health,  more  especially  the  Nelum- 
biums, some  of  whose  leaves  measure  30  inches  across. 
Nymphsea  rubra  and  dentata  are  flowering  beautifully. 
Conifers,  of  which  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry  have  an 
extensive  collection,  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
main  walk,  in  company  with  diSerent  kinds  of  Oaks 
and  other  ornamental  and  useful  trees.  The  borders 
are  filled  with  herbaceous  plants,  which  we  are  glad  to 
find  ^coming  more  into  fashion  than  they  have  been. 
Amongst  them  we  remarked  some  of  the  newer  kinds 
of  Potentillas  and  Larkspurs.  Dielytra  spectabilis  has 
proved  perfectly  hardy  here.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  nicely  trained  young  Peach,  Apricot,  and  other 
fruit  trees,  all  numbered  on  leaden  labels  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Cata- 
logue, while  the  synonyms  are  represented  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  Under  this  system  a  confused  nomen- 
clature can  hardly  take  place,  and  the  plan  is  worthy  of 
more  general  adoption. 


Miscellaneous. 

Dealh  of  Delile. — We  observe  in  the  French  jour- 
nals the  announcement  of  the  decease  of  M.  Rafleneau 
Delile,  a  celebrated  botanist,  who  accompanied  the 
scientific  expedition  of  Bonaparte  into  Egypt,  and  after- 
wards published  an  account  of  the  plants  observed  on 
that  occasion.  Neither  date  nor  place  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  this  event. 

American  Mode  of  Preventing  Potato  Rot.—TS.eaX  in 
a  moist  atmosphere  increased  the  destruction,  and 
samples  which  had  been  cooled,  and  thereby  partly 
protected,  readily  passed  through  all  the  changes  when 
again  exposed  to  warm  and  humid  air.  Alter  using 
several  substances  by  direct  contact  with  diseased  parts 
of  Potatoes,  I  soon  found  that  the  mixture  of  sulphur- 
ous acid,  nitrogen  and  common  air,  such  as  exists  when 
sulphur  is  burnt  in  closed  vessels,  would  prevent  the 
further  progress  of  the  disease,  in  tubers  already  affected, 
and  when  exposed  in  contact  with  tubers,  passing 
through  all  stages  of  the  disease,  no  further  change  in 
the  prepared  ones  was  induced.  The  trials  were  varied, 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  results  has  led  me  to  conclude, 
tliat  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  flowing  in  contact 
with  Potatoes  partly  diseased,  will  arrest  the  further 
progress  of  the  disease  and  prevent  decay.  It  is  proper 
that  this  conclusion  should  be  received  as  an  expression 
of  fact,  under  the  circumstances  of  experiments  on  a 


small  scale,  and  with  no  more  than  two  varieties  of 
Potatoes  ;  but  I  confidently  expect  that  the  importance 
of  the  application  will  be  seen  in  the  largest  exhibition 
of  its  effects.  The  practical  use  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
gas  is  very  simple,  and  not  expensive.  Crude  sulphur 
inflamed  in  a  shallow  cast-iron  vessel,  or  an  earthen 
pot,  furnishes  the  fumes  which  may  be  led  by  wooden 
pipes  to  the  lower  part  of  bins  filled  with  the  roots,  until 
the  unoccupied  space  is  filled  with  them.  As  the  fumes 
cool  they  become  heavier  than  air,  and  will  then  enter 
every  interstice.  By  placing  the  pot  of  burning  sulphur 
in  an  empty  barrel,  and  inverting  over  it  a  barrel  filled 
with  Potatoes,  having  a  light  rack  in  place  of  a  head, 
the  fumes  will  slowly  rise  within  and  impregnate  the 
mass  ;  the  barrel  and  contents  being  then  removed,  and 
the  head  replaced,  the  exposure  may  be  considered  as 
ample.  Where  the  quantity  is  large,  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  leave  a  space  vacant  below  the  loose  floor 
on  which  they  repose,  and  introduce  these  fumes  until 
every  part  of  the  heap  of  Potatoes  has  received  a  share. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this  application  will 
injure,  if  not  destroy  the  vegetating  power  of  the  tubers, 
and  that  although  this  result  may  be  highly  desirable 
for  all  that  are  preserved  for  food,  those  intended  for 
seed  should  not  be  so  treated.  Dr.  Hayes,  in  Hovei/'s 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — The  system  of  filling  a 
whole  bed  with  plants  of  one  sort,  which  is  now  so  much 
practised,  has  had  the  eS'ect  of  withdrawing  attention, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  this  very  interesting  class  of 
flowers  ;  and  yet  upon  these  the  beauty  of  our  flower- 
gardens  mainly  depended  only  a  few  years  ago.  Some 
of  the  kinds  which  bloom  first  in  spring  have  already 
been  noticed,  and  we  shall  now  mention  a  few  other 
desirable  species,  with  the  view  of  recalling  them  to 
recollection.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  plants  in  the 
following  list  are  unsuitable  for  planting  in  masses  ;  their 
proper  place  is  in  those  beds  of  mixed  flowers  which  are 
still  occasionally  seen  bordering  the  principal  walks,  or 
placed  here  and  there  in  conspicuous  situations,  in  some 
pleasure-grounds.  One  advantage  attached  to  this  class 
of  plants  is,  the  small  amount  of  skill  or  of  labour 
required  in  their  cultivation.  Once  planted  in  suitable 
soil,  that  is,  common  garden-ground,  moderately 
enriched  with  manure,  many  of  them  will  grow  and 
bloom  for  years,  with  little  care  beyond  the  thinning  and 
tying  of  the  stems,  and  an  occasional  reduction  of  size 
when  the  root  stock  has  become  over-grown.  But  there 
are  some  species  which  demand  a  little  more  attention 
in  return  for  the  gratification  they  give  us,  and  one  of 
these  is  Lychnis  fulgens,  the  roots  of  which  frequently 
perish  when  exposed  to  wet  and  cold  during  winter  ;  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  raise  young  plants  from  seed 
every  spring,  when  this  species  is  treated  as  an  ordinary 
herbaceous  plant  ;  but  its  splendid  scarlet  colour  entitles 
it  to  be  cultivated  in  pots,  in  the  same  way  as  the  better- 
known  L.  coronata.     In  height  it  seldom  exceeds  li  or 

2  feet,  and  as  it  does  produce  numerous  flower  stems,  a 
better  effect  would  be  obtained  by  setting  three  or  four 
plants  in  a  patch.  The  doubled-flowered  variety  of  the 
common  scarlet  Lychnis  (L.  chalcedonica)  is  now  seldom 
seen,  although  very  handsome  ;  so  likewise  is  the  double 
clammy  Lychnis  (L.  viscaria),  and  the  double  Cuckoo- 
flower (L.  Floscuculi).  The  genus  Delphinium  (Lark- 
spur) contains  many  showy  species,  among  which 
azureum  (light  blue),  mesoleucum  (dark  blue,  with 
white  centre),  and  elatum  (dark  blue),  are  suitable  for 
the  middle  of  large  clumps  or  the  back  part  of  borders, 
as  they  all  grow  5  to  6  feet  high.  Of  the  shorter 
species,  grandiflorum  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  and 
when  propagated  from  seed  several  varieties  may  be 
obtained,  varying  in  colour  between  dark  blue  and 
white  ;  and  occasionally  a  plant  having  double  blossoms 
will  appear  among  the  seedlings.  The  beautiful  double 
kind  commonly  known  as  grandiflorum  appears  to 
belong  to  a  different  species.  Another  taller-growing 
double  sort  is  called  Barlowii,  and  this  also  is  very 
handsome.  All  these  are  usually  in  bloom  about  Mid- 
summer. Several  of  the  herbaceous  Ranunculuses 
have  varieties  with  double  flowers,  which  are  very 
desirable  things.  One  with  bright  yellow  button-like 
blossoms  is  probably  a  variety  of  Ranunculus  acris ; 
this  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  is  in  the  height  of  its 
beauty  in  June.  Another  having  very  pretty  white 
flowers  is  rather  dwarfer  in  habit ;  this  by  some 
botanists  is  referred  to  R.  aconitifolius.  Allied  to  these 
is  Caltha  palustris,  a  marsh-plant  with  large  yellow 
flowers,  of  which  a  double  variety,  very  suitable  for 
moist  places,  is  sometimes  seen  in  gardens.  The  com- 
mon Columbine  is  well  known,  and  some  of  its  varieties 
are  equal  in  beauty  to  many  flowers  of  far  greater  pre- 
tensions ;  but  all  are  eclipsed  by  the  handsome  blue  and 
white  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  a  species  v;hich  ought  to  be 
in  every  flower-garden.  As  a  spurious  sort  is  some- 
times substituted,  it  may  be  as  well  to  intimate  that  the 
true  kind  has  been  advertised  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  In  the  genus  Campanula  there  are  so 
many  fine  things  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection. 
Among  the  most  desirable,  however,  will  be  found 
Persicifolia,  of  which  there  are  double  and  single 
varieties,  both  with  white  and  with  blue  flowers  ;  the 
double  white  Throatwort  (C.  trachilium),  and  the 
double  white  gloraerata,  all  of  which  grow  from  2  to 

3  feet  high.  Taller  kinds  are  grandis  (blue),  lactifiora 
(milky  white),  and  pyramidalis  (both  white  and  blue 
varieties)  ;  and  of  very  dwarf  sorts  there  are  pulla 
(dark  blue),  pumila  (both  blue  and  white),  garganica 
(blue),  and  fragilis  (blue).  A  biennial  species  called 
the  Canterbury  Bell  (C.  medium)  is  also  very  orna- 
mental.    Seeds  of  this  sown  about  Midsummer  will 


furnish  fliwering  plants  for  the  following  season,  and 
amongst  them  there  will  probably  be  different  shades  of 
blue  as  well  as  white  flowers.  C.  nobilis  will  be  grown 
as  a  novelty  rather  than  for  effect,  its  large  pendulous 
purplish  flowers  being  too  dull  to  be  showy.  Wahlen- 
bergia  (formerly  Campanula)  grandiflora  is  a  beautiful 
thing,  but  very  scarce  ;  and  Syraphiandra  pendula, 
another  campanulaceous  plant,  with  white  blossoms  and 
a  dwarf,  drooping  habit,  deserves  cultivation.  Pent- 
steraons  are  all  pretty,  but  unfortunately  the  best  of 
them  are  the  most  tender.  Scouleri,  venustus, 
glandulosus,  ovatus,  and  speciosus,  have  handsome 
blue  flowers,  especially  the  latter,  which  however,  is  so 
delicate,  that,  to  have  it  in  perfection,  seedling  plants 
should  be  grown  in  pots  through  the  winter,  and  turned 
out  in  spring  ;  treated  thus,  it  makes  a  splendid  bed. 
Campanulatus  and  atropurpureus  differ  chiefly  in  the 
colour  of  their  dull  purple  flowers,  the  latter  being  the 
darkest.  Digitalis  is  more  robust,  growing  upwards  of 
3  feet  high  in  good  soil,  and  has  white  flowers. 
Hesperis  matronalis  (the  Rocket)  has  two  double 
varieties,  one  with  white,  and  the  other  with  purple 
flowers,  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  extensively, 
especially  the  white  one.  Being  short-lived  plants,  a 
young  stock  must  be  kept  up  by  putting  in  cuttings 
about  Midsummer,  after  the  bloom  is  over.  Hedysarum 
coronarium  (the  French  Honeysuckle)  is  one  of  the 
most  showy  of  Papilionaceous  plants,  its  deep-red 
flowers  being  produced  in  profusion  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  a  biennial ;  therefore  seed  must  be  sown  every 
year.  Calananche  cserulea  and  C.  bicolor,  the  first  blue, 
and  the  second  blue  and  white,  are  showy  things,  their 
scaly  flowers  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Everlastings.  These  should  be  raised  from  seeds  every 
spring,  and  treated  as  biennials.  The  common  Ever- 
lasting Pea  (Lathyrus  latifolius),  as  well  as  its  white 
variety,  are  very  ornamental  towards  the  end  of 
summer,  when  carelessly  trained  upon  a  few  rough 
sticks  ;  so  likewise  is  L.  grandiflorus.  Ononis  rotundi- 
folia  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  thing,  with  its  pale  Rose- 
coloared  flowers  and  low  bushy  habit ;  and  yet  it  is 
seldom  seen,  probably  because  it  is  short-lived,  and 
therefore  requires  to  be  frequently  renewed  from  seed. 
Liatris  spieata,  scariosa,  and  elegans  produce  their 
spikes  of  bluish  flowers  towards  the  end  of  summer 
and  beginning  of  autumn,  and  are  singular  as  well  as 
pretty.  Dictamnus  fraxinella  is  a  good  old  plant  now 
neglected,  perhaps  because  its  flowers  are  not  gaudy  ; 
and  yet  there  is  sufficient  character  about  the  plant  to 
make  it  very  interesting.  This  species  is  red  ;  and 
there  is  another  with  white  flowers,  which  apppears  to 
differ  from  it  in  little  but  colour.  Of  the  perennial 
Lupins,  polyphyllus  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest, 
including,  however,  its  white  variety.  Grandifoliushaa 
flowers  of  a  singular  dark  dull  blue,  and  ornatus  is  pale 
blue.  By  preventing  the  growth  of  seed-pods,  the 
flowering  season  of  these  plants  may  be  much  prolonged. 
The  Aster,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  seen  in  most 
gardens,  especially  the  tall  late-flowering  kinds  com- 
monly called  Michaelmas  Daisies  ;  there  are,  however, 
several  species  of  lower  growth,  which  ought  never  to 
be  excluded  from  herbaceous  beds  ;  and  of  these 
amellus,  spectabilis,  sibiricus,  and  alpinus,  have  large 
showy  blue  flowers ;  while  the  smaller  blossoms  of 
hyssopifoliug  and  elegans  are  produced  in  such  profusion 
that  they  equal  the  best  in  effect.  Numberless  others, 
equally  fine,  might  be  added  to  the  above  list,  if  space 
permitted  ;  these,  however,  will  serve  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  good  selection.  J.  B.  Whiting,  in,  BeeKs 
Florist  and  Garden  Miscellany. 

Monstrous  Flowers  of  Pelargoniums. — The  follow* 
ing  extract  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Sowerby  at  the 
Conversazione  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  describes  an  interesting  case  of 
monstrosity.  After  pointing  out  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  genera  Geranium  and  Pelargonium, 
Mr.  Sowerby  proceeded  to  say,  "  The  gardener,  as  in 
this  case,  when  he  finds  nothing  but  external  beauty  to 
recommend  a  plant,  endeavours,  by  selecting  the  most 
perfect,  and  then  cultivating  it  highly,  to  increase  in  the 
succeeding  both  the  beauty  of  colour  and  of  form  ;  and 
as  the  beauty  of  form  depends  on  the  same  elements  as 
that  of  colour,  that  is,  as  before  explained,  upon  the 
indication  of  perfect  adaptation  to  the  end,  or  the  re. 
semblance  of  that  indication,  so  a  full  round  form  is 
especially  aimed  at  by  the  cultivator  of  flowers,  and  the 
Pelargonium  fancier  endeavours  to  obtain  five  broad 
and  equal  petals,  to  form  a  round  flower,  with  the  uppeu 
two  deeply  and  brilliantly  coloured,  to  produce  a  con- 
trast to  the  three  lower  and  light-coloured  ones ;  but 
with  all  his  care  the  flowers  do  not  come  constant,  and 
now  and  then  one  will  play  the  truant,  and  sport  as  he 
calls  it,  and  this  commonly  happens  among  the  most 
petted  or  highest  cultivated  varieties.  When  the  dark 
colour  disappears  from  the  upper  petals  altogether,  and 
the  petals  become  equal  in  size  and  form,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  characteristic  tubular  nectary  also  dis. 
appears.  The  want  of  the  nectary  or  honey  tube  is  also 
accompanied  by  a  regular  arrangement  of  five  anther. 
bearing  and  five  abortive  filaments.  The  white  varieties 
are  less  liable  to  this  change  than  those  with  rose  or 
salmon-coloured  petals,  and  it  is  also  rare  among  the 
new  fancy  varieties  ;  frequently  it  occurs  in  the  central 
flower  of  the  truss.  In  some  flowers  the  nectary  is  also 
shortened,  and  in  others  a  small  spot  will  remain  on  one 
petal  when  the  nectary  is  absent.  In  the  fancy  variety 
called  Yeatmannianum  grandiflorum,  which  has  spots 
on  all  the  petals,  the  spots  become  equal,  the  two  large 
spots  being  reduced.  An  additional  petal  also  accom- 
panies the  change  in  a  few  cases.     One  plant  of  the 
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Beaui.v  ut  Clajjbauj,  a  ruse-coiuured  variety,  bas  almost 
every  flower  changed  more  or  less.  Thus  it  appears 
that 'cultivation  makes  one  species  of  plant  appear  to 
run  into  another,  and  may  destroy  a  remarkable  generic 
character,  consisting  of  the  presence  of  an  important 
organ  in  the  flower,  &o.  Thus  the  gardener  seems  by 
over-cultivation  to  reduce  his  flower  to  a  lower  stand- 
ard, but  I  do  not  think  this  is  exactly  the  case  ;  for 
thouoh  he  may  apparently  reduce  a  Cape  Pelargonium 
to  a  European  Geranium  in  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  or 
partly  so,  still  he  would  have  a  more  truly  beautiful 
flower  if  he  could  obtain  a  full  truss  of  beautiful  large 
rose-coloured  or  pink  flowers  ;  we  would  recommend  a 
trial  of  the  seed  from  these  sporting  flowers."  Magazine 
of  Natural  History. 

Vegetation  of  Bhotan. — On  the  rocky  dry  eminences 
Pinus  loDgifolia  grew,  and  on  the  flats  the  beautiful 
Cycas  pectinata,  with  a  stem  about  10  feet  high,  and  a 
tuft  of  foliage  like  that  of  C.  revoluta.  Many  Scita- 
mineae,  but  especially  Curcuma,  were  springing  up.  and 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  was  altogether  that  of  the 
Terai.  The  contrast  of  the  tropical  Cycas  and  Scotch- 
looking  Pine  was  most  wonderful.  Much  of  the  forest 
had  been  burnt,  and  we  traversed  great  blackened 
patches,  where  the  heat  was  terrific,  and  increased  by 
the  prostrate  and  still-burning  trunks  of  great  trees, 
■which  smoulder  for  months,  and  leave  a  heap  of  v/hite 
aahes.  The  larger  timber,  being  hollow  in  the  centre, 
t-  current  of  air  is  produced,  that  eats  away  all  the  cir- 
cumference, the  sides  fall  in  over  the  burning  centre, 
and  all  is  consumed.  You  are  often  startled,  when 
walking  in  the  forest,  by  the  hot  blast  proceeding  from 
snch  trunks,  which  are  approached  without  suspicion  of 
their  bemg  other  than  cold  dead  trunks.  Dr.  Hoolcer,  in 
Hooker^s  Journal  of  Botany. 

Artificial  Production  of  Diamonds. — The  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Alias  makes  the  following  announce- 
ment: — "The  scientific  world  has  been  in  a  state  of 
commotion  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  discovery  of  the  long-sought-for  secret  of 
the  fusion  and  ci-ystallisation  of  carbon.  The  Sorbonne 
hae  been  crowded  for  the  last  few  days  to  behold  the 
result  of  this  discovery  in  the  shape  of  a  tolerably-sized 
diamond  of  great  lustre,  which  M.  Despretz,  the  happy 
discoverer,  submits  to  the  examination  of  every  chemist 
or  savant  who  chooses  to  visit  him.  He  declares  that 
so  long  ago  as  last  autumn  he  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  diamond,  but  in  such  minute  particles  as  to 
be  visible  only  through  the  microscope,  and  fearful  of 
raising  irony  and  suspicion,  he  had  kept  the  secret, 
tmtil,  fay  dint  of  repeated  experiments  and  great  labour, 
he  had  completed  the  one  he  now  ofi'ers  to  public  view. 
Four  solar  lenses  of  immense  power,  aided  by  the 
tremendous  galvanic  pile  of  the  Sorbonne,  have  been 
the  means  of  producing  the  result  now  before  us. 
M.  Despretz  holds  himself  ready  to  display  the  ex- 
periment whenever  it  may  he  required.  The  diamond 
produced  is  of  the  quality  known  in  the  East  as  the 
black  diamond,  one  single  specimen  of  which  was  sold 
by  Prince  Rostoff  to  the  late  Duke  of  York  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  12,000/.  !  "  Chemical  Gazette. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

C^or  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
As  in  spring   a  progressive   increase  of  heat   and 
moisture,  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  season,  was 
the  course  pursued,  so  now  an  opposite  or  retrogressive 
one   must  be  adopted.      The   healthy   state  of  plants 
during  their  winter  or  season  of  rest,  and  the  amount  of 
accumulated  energy  for  a  new  year's  growth,  depends 
very  much  on  their  management  during  the  autumn. 
They  must  be  gradually  hardened  by  exposing  them  to 
an  increased  circulation  of  air  and  lower  temperature, 
admitting  all  the  light  possible.     We  have  frequently 
urged  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  watering  plants  when 
they  need  it,  in  preference  to  giving  a  little  and  often, 
according  to  the  too  common  prastice.     Let  it  be  the 
rule,  then,  only  to  give  water  when  it  is  required,  and 
then  to  give  plenty.     These  remarks  apply  more  parti- 
cularly to  hard-wooded  plants,  which,   to   ripen  their 
growth,  require  a  longer  season  than  those  of  a  more 
herbaceous  character,  which  will  continue  to  grow  and 
flower  some   time   longer.     Remember    the   value   of 
liquid  manure  for  plants  which  are  flowering  freely,  and 
others  which  it  is  desirable  to  invigorate  to  the  utmost. 
We  have  scarcely  a  more  beautiful  or  more  elegant 
plant  for  conservatory  decoration  in  April  and  May 
than  the  Schizanthua ;  for  this  purpose  the  seeds  should 
now  be  sown,  and  at  the  same  time  the  different  species 
of  Lisianthus  for  next  autumn's  display.     Neapolitan 
and  tree  Violets  should  now  be  lifted,  and  potted  in  4 
or  5-inch  pots  for  winter  flowering.     As  this  is  a  flower 
which  everybody  loves,  nothing  can  be  more  acceptable 
at  that  comparatively  flowerless  season. 
FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Peach-houses. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  entirely  re- 
moved, any  of  the  trees  which  exhibit  too  gross  a 
tendency  in  their  tops  should  he  partially  root  pruned 
by  forking  down  at  a  safe  distance  of  from  2  to  3  feet, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  and  shortening  some 
of  the  strongest  roots.  Any  tree  which  is  very  gross 
should  be  carefully  undermined,  to  ascertain  if  any 
roots  have  descended  into  the  subsoil.  If  snch  is  found 
to  be  the  case,  they  should,  of  course,  be  cut  away  ;  and 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  same,  the  tree  should  be 
luted  out  entirely,  and  the  bottom  of  the  border  made 
impervious  by  mean<i  of  concrete.  The  trees  should  be 
Irequenily  examined,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
scale,  red  spider,  or  other  insects.    It  is  sometimes 


aithouit  to  eradicate  these  pests  entirely,  but  persever- 
ance will  do  much.  Melons. — Keep  up  a  good  bottom 
heat,  or  shanking  and  canker  will  be  a  natural  con- 
sequence. We  are  very  careful  that  the  proper  tem- 
perature is  maintained,  and  by  this  means  disease  is 
avoided  amongst  the  latest  crops.  Keep  the  plants 
sufficiently  thin,  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely 
amongst  the  leaves,  and  to  act  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Thin  the  weak  shoots,  and  let  all  the  fruits  be 
properly  supported  upon  some  hard  dry  substance. 
FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

The  roots  of  the  Iris,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  anil  other 
spring-flowering  bulbs,  with  few  exceptions,  succeed 
best  if  not  taken  up  too  often  ;  and,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  them  to  increase  the  stock,  or  to  plant 
them  in  a  new  situation,  they  had  better  remain  un- 
disturbed. When  any  are  taken  up  for  the  above  pur- 
poses, they  should  he  replanted  again  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, as  they  remain  a  very  short  time  in  a  dormant 
state  before  they  begin  to  form  new  roots,  that  they  may 
firmly  establish  themselves  before  winter.  These  are 
all  deep-rooting  plants,  and  require  that  the  beds  should 
be  deeply  trenched.  The  manure  should  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  to  encourage  the  downward 
progress  of  the  roots,  and  thereby  make  them  more  in- 
dependent during  the  scorching  months  of  June  and 
July.  The  Tiger-Lily  is  very  ornamental  at  this  season  ; 
it  is  very  showy  when  planted  in  straight  lines,  or 
amongst  the  promiscuous  masses  of  large  clumps.  In 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  if  the  plants  are  now  examined, 
small  bulbs  will  be  found,  which  should  be  carefully 
collected  and  planted,  about  an  inch  asunder,  in  boxes 
of  light  soil.  Many  annuals  and  perennials  have  now 
ripened  their  seed,  which  should  be  gathered  imme- 
diately in  fine  dry  weather,  and  spread  out  in  a  cool 
airy  shed. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Take  the  first  opportunity  of  making  a  bed  to  put  out 
Pansies  for  the  winter  and  spring  stock  ;  let  it  be 
tolerably  rich,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  for 
wireworms,  plant  it.  Should  the  weather  prove  hot 
and  dry,  hoop  it  over,  and  cover  with  mats  or  calico, 
watering  them  as  they  require  it.  After  they  have 
taken  root,  the  covering  may  be  removed  the  first  wet 
day.  AoEicnLAS  will  now  begin  to  require  a  little  more 
attention ;  stout  offsets,  which  have  stood  two,  three, 
or  four  round  the  side  of  a  pot,  may  be  repotteii  singly 
in  properly  prepared  compost.  Attend  to  watering  in 
dry  weather,  and  keep  down  the  aphis,  as  before  recom- 
mended. Carnations  and  Picotees. — Layer  as  fast  as 
possible  ;  it  is  not  advisable  to  propagate  run  flowers, 
though  there  are  often  selfs  of  various  colours  in  beds 
of  seedlings,  which  it  is  advisable  to  save  for  border 
flowers.  As  the  petals  wither,  feel  the  pods,  and  if  they 
give  evidence  of  swelling  for  seed  pull  out  the  petals,  as 
they  often  contract  damp,  and  destroy  the  capsule. 
Thin  Dahlias  that  require  it,  and  carefully  remove 
all  "cross-eyed"  or  semi-double  flowers. 
FEniT  GARDEN. 

It  will  be  well  to  examine  the  state  of  the  soil  about 
the  roots  of  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Figs,  on  the  open 
walls,  and  especially  of  those  which  carry  a  crop  of 
fruit  ;  in  many  eases  the  ground  will  be  found  very  dry, 
particularly  where  overhangiog  copings  are  in  use  ; 
and  unless  watered  the  trees  will  soon  show  evidence 
of  the  neglect,  by  casting  some  of  their  fruit,  or  by  their 
diminutive  size  and  absence  of  flavour.  Let  the  earlier 
varieties  of  Pears  and  Apples  be  carefully  gathered  as 
they  ripen.  Means  must  now  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
wall  fruit  from  the  ravages  of  wasps,  flies,  &c.,  either  by 
covering  the  fruit  with  some  material  to  exclude  these 
pests,  or  by  entrapping  the  latter  with  something  more 
attractive  and  more  come-at-able  than  the  tough-skinned 
fruit.  The  latter  mode  of  dealing  with  the  enemy  is 
preferable,  as  by  covering  the  fruit  with  any  opaque 
material  it  is  screened  from  the  sun,  and  thus  de- 
teriorated both  in  appearance  and  quality. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

If  our  advice  relative  to  the  making  of  new  Straw- 
berry-beds very  early  in  the  season  has  been  attended 
to,  a  portion  of  the  old  ones  may  be  destroyed.  Such 
ground,  having  been  several  years  almost  undisturbed, 
should  be  deeply  trenched,  dunged  according  to  its 
requirements,  and  planted  or  sown  with  some  useful 
winter  or  spring  crop.  Tripoli  Onions  for  future  trans- 
planting should  now  be  sown,  and  Endive  for  a  late 
crop.  Continue  to  make  successional  sowings  of  Cos 
Lettuce,  and  make  the  first  sowing  of  Hammersmith 
Cabbage  Lettuce  to  transplant  into  warm  borders  for 
late  autumn  use.  The  last  sowing  of  early  Stone  and 
white  Globe  Turnips  should  be  made  this  week.  A 
considerable  share  of  attention  should  now  be  directed 
towards  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  salads  and 
other  small  matters  for  winter  use.  Chicory  is  one  in- 
valuable plant  of  which  there  should  be  no  scarcity ; 
and  as  it  will  do  in  spare  nooks  or  corners,  there  need 
not  be  any  difSculty  made  about  want  of  room. 


state  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Ang.  s,  1S50, 
as  obaerred  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Cbiswick. 
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ag.      2  ~  Tiensely  overcast;  sliEhtbazc;  clear  at  night. 
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aiean  temperacure  of  the  week  '2  (1**^;.  aoove  the  averaze. 
State  of  the  Weather  at  Chisn-ick  dannu  the  last  24  years,  for  the 
enguiDKffeek,endiDg  August  17,  ISoO. 
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The  highest  temoeratTire  daring:  the  ahove  period  occurred  on  the  Uth, 
1S33,  and  ]3ih,  1812— therm.  92  deg:.;  and  the  lowest  on  the  ISth,  lffi9— 
therm.  32  deg. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Ants  :  D  S.  See  p.  293  of  the  current  year's  volame.* 

Berbebis  aqdifolicm:  Sub,  The  berries  make  a  good  pre- 
serve in  the  shape  of  a  jam.t 

Cesspool  Mod  :  Sub.  Mix  it  witli  leaves,  lawn  sweepings, 
weeds,  and  such  rubbish,  and  leave  it  in  a  heap  till  autumn. 

Elm  :  WF  P.  We  see  no  merit  in  it ;  it  U  an  u?Iy  variety  of  an 
ugly  form  of  Elm.  Do  not  propagate  it.  The  idle  fancy  for 
such  trifling  things  is  gone  off,  now  that  selections  have  taken 
the  place  of  collections. 

Illegible  Weiting  :  A  Coiistant  Header  would  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  one  who  can  give  her  a  method  of  restoring 
writing  on  parchment  labels.  Did  she  ever  try  the  experi- 
ment; of  steeping  the  labels  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  ? 

Insects  :  Svb,  Bucks.  If  you  will  favour  ua  with  some  of  the 
insects  to  which  your  letter  refers,  we  may  then  be  able  to 
assist  you.J  —  R  M.  The  insects  upon  the  Oats  are  a  species 
of  plant  louse  (Aphis  Avenee)  which  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
persed by  the  change  of  the  weather.  Are  they  fouad  at  the 
roots  as  well  as  on  the  sterna  or  grains,  or  are  there  not  two 
different  kinds  ?  W. — C  R.  See  the  last  answer,  and  please 
to  inform  us  what  parts  of  the  plants  are  attacked,  W. — J  IF. 
The  leaves  sent  have  the  cuticle  on  one  side  gnawed  off  by 
the  larv£B  or  slimy  grubs  of  the  saw-fly  (Selandria  jEthiops)  ; 
lime,  and  lime-water  are  the  be?t  remedies  for  their  de- 
strnction.  W. — A  MS.  Tl^e  larger  fly  is  a  species  of  Stomosys, 
which  had  seized  a  small  Tachena  to  suclt  it  for  food.  W,   ' 

Melons:  W H.  Tour  description  applies  to  the  Cabul  Melons, 
Do  not  you  know  that  Peshawur  and  Jellalabad  are  towns 
on  the  line  of  march  to  the  city  of  Cabul  ? 

Names  of  Plants  :  J  S  W,  Great  Marlow.  A  charming  thing, 
but  no  novelty.  The  name  of  Amaryllis  nataleosis  is  merely 
a  nursery  name.  The  plant  is  the  old  and  well  known 
Crinum  revolutum.  —  E  M.  1,  Sempervivum  villosum ;  2, 
Sedum  dasypbyllam. — Iff)icramii,s,  They  are  the  eggs  of  an 
insect.  —  H  G  L.  Staunopea  graveolens,  Oacidium  san- 
guineum,  and  some  uninteresting  Osalis,  which  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  such  a  fragment.— jH"  R  J.  A,  Teratrum 
nigrum ;  B,  Asclepias  syriaca ;  C,  Astrantia  maior ;  £>, 
Fuokia  cserulea  ;  .£,  Mooarda  didyma.— J/*.  8,  Rudbeckia 
digitata  :  7,  indeterminable  ;  5,  Eutoca  viscida  ;  10,  Nemophila 
punctata  ;  9,  Campanula  Loreyi ;  1,  Zinnia  ele^iana  ;  2,  Phlox 
Drummondi ;  3,  Verbascum,  perhaps  phceoiceum  ;  4,  Godetia 
purpurea;  6,  Lioaria  triphylla.  WretcDed  specimens  in  a 
wretched  mess  ;  they  should  have  been  laid  flat  between 
paper,  not  twisted  up.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
taken  care  of  the  names  by  which  these  common  ttiings  were 
received  t—F  D  H.  Calosanthes  is  a  name  given  by  Dr. 
Blume  to  the  Bignonia  icdica  of  Linoseus.  The  seed  you 
have  sent  belongs  to  \t.~~E  M.  Apparently  a  fragment  of 
Sedam  album.— JPi.  Agrostis  alba  and  Triticam  juaceum. 
—  W  P,  Sedum  glaucum,  and  Gnaphalium  germanicum. — 
E  S.  Spiraea  ariaefolia.— />  W  P.  1,  Anemidictyon  phyliitidis; 
2,  Pteris  tremula  ;  3,  Adiantum  trapeziforme  ;  4,  Goniophle- 
bium  nienisciifolium  ;  5,  Lastrea  cnrysoloba  ;  6,  Adiantum 
cuneatum  ;  7,  Fteria  serriilata ;  8,  Adiantum  pubescens  ; 
9,  Athyrium  sp.  ?  bad  specimen  sent ;  10,  Diplazium  Shep- 
herdii;  11,  Pteris  crenata  ;  12,  Cassebeera  pedata.  S.—CRae. 
Yanda  tricolor  and  Aspasia  lunata. 

Onion  disease  :  W  W.  We  will  reply  to  this  inquiry  hereafter. 

Peach  Tkees  :  W  S,  Nothing  but  personal  examination  of  the 
ground  can  explain  the  difference  in  the  health  of  the  trees. 
The  curl  is  caused  by  cold  acting  on  soft  tissue,  and  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  aphis  which  follows  it.  Tews  and  Ivy  cannot 
produce  it.  Syringe,  syrioge,  syringe,  and  you  will  get  rid  of 
the  aphids. 

Plantations  :  S  R  M.  Tou  must  not  expect  flowers  under 
trees,  except  in  a  limited  degree.  Plant  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
Primroses,  Cowslips,  and  wild  Hyaciaths,  with  plants  of 
Periwinkle,  Privet,  and  the  larger  Tutsan  (Hypericum  caly- 
cinum).  As  bushes,  without  flowers,  you  may  have  Cherry- 
Laurels,  Phillyreas,  Hollies,  Alaternus,  Tews,  and  Ivy,  We 
caonot  undertake  to  name  plants  not  in  flower. 

Potatoes  :  Titus,  H R  S,  We  believe  the  best  course  to  pursue, 
where  they  are  undoubtedly  blighted,  is  to  mow  the  stems 
down,  to  put  3  or  4  inches  of  earth  over  the  grotmd,  and  to 
roll  it  down  with  a  very  heavy  roller. 

Root  Pruning  :  J  G.  See  p.  472,  col.  c. 

Roses  :  Ajioii.  China  Roses  that  become  naked  at  bottom  may 
be  pruned  as  follows,  presuming  there  are  five  shoots  : 
Shorten  two  to  within  6  or  8  inches  from  their  base,  leaving 
the  others  to  grow  during  the  season.  When  the  yoang  shoots 
from  those  shortened  have  made  some  progress,  i.  e.,  next 
or  the  following  season,  the  remaining  base  shoots  should 
be  cut  down  ;  they  may  be  shortened  now,  bat  March  is  the 
best  season  for  it.  J 

Steawbeeeies  :  Anon.  Early  kinds :  Cuthill's  Black  Prince, 
and  Keens'  See'illng.  Late  kinds :  British  Qaeen,  Myatfs 
Eliza,  and  Egbert.^ 

Vines  :  Vitis.    We  cannot  discover  anything  amiss  with  the 

'    leaves.    The  spots  you  speak  of  are  not  visble. 

Vineries  :  J  C.  It  matters  little  at  what  angle  the  roof  is  con- 
structed, provided  it  is  steep  enough  to  prevent  drip.  Tou 
ehould  consult  some  professional  man,  who  will  supply  work- 
ing plans.  Yon  need  not  use  tanners' bark  for  Pines,  pro- 
vided you  have  plenty  of  leaves  and  nice  loose  loamy  earth. 
"Verbena"  cuttings,  treated  like  Geranium  cuttings,  never 
fail,  if  the  wood  is  ripe  enough.  Let  the  pipes  go  round  the 
house,  bat  mind  that  the  bottom  inside  is  thoroughly  drained, 
BO  that  no  water  can  collect  near  the  surface. 
Misc.  :  L  L.  You  may  moderately  thin  tbe  head  of  your  Mul- 
berry tree  now.  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberry  will  answer 
your  purpose  better  than  Alice  Maude.  Permit  all  the  shoots 
of  Asparagus  to  run  up  after  you  have  done  cutting;  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  seed-f— J.  Toiin^  Gardener.  No 
leaves  were  in  your  letter. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolaetas  :  T  R  P.  Prettily  marked,  but  too  much  in- 
dented in  the  edge,  and  not  sufficiently  smooth.*— Jtf'.H.  SO  is 
much  the  best.  '20,  a  good  small  flower,  but  too  large  in  the 
throat.  Tour  other  blooms  have  also  this  fault,  and  they  are 
all  more  or  less  deficient  in  shape.* 

FocBSiAS  :  Cavaniensis,  All  greatly  inferior  to  the  finer  kinds 
now  in  cuUivation.* 

White  Escbscholtzia  ;  C  B.  See  our  acconnt,  in  another 
page,  of  the  meeting  at  Worton  Cottage.* 
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'fME     CONICAL     BOiLKRS      INVENTED     BY 

i  JOHN  ROGERS,  E-q.,  are  supplied  and  fis?.d  by  John 
Shev?en,  irootnoDirer,  S>  veooaks.  Also  all  liinds  of  Hot  Water 
Apparatus.  Por  Churcbes  and  Bublic  Buildings,  Mr.  Shewen 
should  be  consulted,  his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  being  safer, 
more  efEcifint,  and  more  durable  than  any  other. 


TO  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  who  require 
aplentfuland  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  PURE  WATER 
to  their  Country  Mansions. 

Messrs.  E ASTON  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  which  is  perfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to 
30  times  the  heiyiht  of  the  waterfall  bv  which  it  is  worked. 

THIS  MACITI>JE  CAN  BE  APPLIED  WHEREVER  A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ; 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
SOO  of  them  erected  in  England  and  other  countries  by  Messrs. 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  many  years, 
afford  ample  proof  of  its  great  value  and  efBciency. 

Estimitea  of  the  expense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
ireyance  of  Water,  Tanks,  and  Reservoirs,  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS.  CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange-street,  Trafalgar-square,  or  at  the 
Works  in  the  Grove.  Southwark,  London. 

ERUVIAN   GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 

Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bright,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


MANURlS. — The   lollowing    Manures   are    manu- 
factured at  Mr,  Laweb's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  69.  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  dl.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  9E.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  die. 


CORN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,  BARLEY.  OATS,  BEANS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
fidently recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
SO  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gypsum  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,        Edward  Puesfr,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  theatteution  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  »fcc.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
■warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  M.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  9d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  W\TER. 


STEPliENSON  AND  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  soUcit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
Ac,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottoai-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  withouf;  the  aid  of  pipeaor  flues. 
S,  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
iiriends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


PURE  WAT±.K  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM  ;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes,  Threshing  Machines,  Deep- well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made. — Freeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
naers  ;  Office,  70.  Strand,  London. 


FOR    "WATERING  GARDENS,  BREWERS'    USE,    &c. 
FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  "Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Watee- 
paooF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flesible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  Uke 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 

Size.       i  in.     f  in.     J  in.     1  in.    IJin.    2  in.    2^in.    3  in. 


ipiy 

2  ply 
3ply 

N.B, 


OS.  5d. 
0    8 
0  11 


Os.  6d 

0  9 

1  0 


Os.  Sd 
I     0 
1    3 


Oa  lOd. 
1    2 
I    6 


Is.  Qd. 
1    5 
1  10 


Is.  2d. 

1  8 

2  2 


Ad. 

0 


13.  6d. 

2  3 

3  3 


Vulcanised  India-Rubber  Garden  Hose  fitted  with 
rosea,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancoce,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road, 
J^oadon,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


LIGHT.  CHEAP,   AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 
riROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTE    ROOFING 

Vy  FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid 
on  wiih  great  facilify  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
Crogqon  and  Co..  2.  Dnwsate-biil,   London. 


MESSRS.  NESBirS  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing,  <fcc.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messre.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Lonq- 
HAN  and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


"lie  Egrtctiltiirsl  Sa^ette* 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1850. 

MEETINGS  Foil  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
WKnwESDAY,  Auff.    14  — Agricutural  Society  of  England. 
TauBBn^T,        —        15— Aericulturai  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 
TanaBDAT,       —      "22— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  IrelaDdj 


"  A  LETTER  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich  on  the 
establishment  of  Adult  Schools  in  Agricultural 
Districts,"*  has  lately  been  published  by  '•'  A  Country 
Curate  "  who  has  already  written  on  the  subject  in 
our  columns  (page  458).  He  speaks  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  as  regards  the 
education  of  the  common  people,  during  the  life  of 
Bishop  Stanley.  "  School-houses  have  sprung  up 
in  all  quarters,  and  the  instruction  afforded  at  them 
is  now,  generally  speaking,  of  a  superior  character:" 
and  he  thinks  that,  "  without  being  too  sanguine, 
he  ma)'  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  in 
every  parish  where  it  is  possible,  we  shall  see  not 
only  a  National  School,  but  that  school  conducted 
by  an  efficient  teacher." 

But  even  supposing  excellent  schools  and  efficient 
teachers  everywhere  to  exist,  he  doubts,  and  so  do 
we,  whether  they  alone,  as  ordinarily  conducted,  will 
suffice  in  agricultural  districts  to  convey  the  requi- 
site education  to  the  labouring  classes.  How  long 
does  the  education  of  the  boy  in  a  country  district 
really  last  ?  "  Considering  the  many  interruptions 
he  meets  with,  by  being  taken  from  school  at  certain 
seasons  for  petty  agricultural  employments,  the  time 
consumed  in  regaining  what  he  has  forgotten  on  these 
occasions — the  early  period  at  which  he  leaves 
school  entirely,  that  he  may  add  his  mite,  however 
small,  to  the  family  income — his  time  of  education 
is  indeed  sadly  limited.  He  leaves  school  with 
little  of  learning  but  the  letter ;  his  acquirements 
are  little  more  than  mechanical,  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  youth,  they  have  as  yet  had  but  little  influence 
either  upon  his  understanding  or  his  heart."  And 
the  consequence  is  that,  on  leaving  school,  as  he 
grows  up  to  manhood,  his  leisure  is  being  occupied 
and  his  mind  being  formed  on  the  model  presented 
by  his  associates — the  idle  and  disreputable,  of  whom 
every  parish  has  its  share. 

Now  the  author  of  this  letter  proposes  to  his 
brother  clergymen  a  plan  for  combating  this  evil. 
He  suggests  the  adoption  of  evening  schools  for 
adults  during  the  winter  season  ;  and  the  experience 
of  his  first  six  months  leads  him  confidently  to 
assert  their  ability  to  meet  the  case  :  so  that  he 
speaks  of  the  common  opinion  as  "  a  popular  fallacy" 
— that  the  education  of  the  young  is  our  only  hope  ; 
or  as  the  Rev.  Richard  Dawes  expresses  it — "  that 
no  great  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  manners 
of  the  people  but  by  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation." 

Now  having  had  several  years'  experience  of  an 
evening  school,  conducted  just  as  this  gentleman  re- 
commends — •  and  knowing  something  of  several 
others  of  similar  character,  conducted,  some  of  them 
by  young  farmers,  others  by  dissenting  ministers, 
of  whose  valuable  labours  our  author  exhibits  a 
characteristic  tendency  to  speak  disparagingly — and 
others  in  connection  with  the  established  church, 
we  willingly  join  him  in  praise  and  recommendation 
of  the  system,  but  at  the  same  time  without  de- 
nouncing it  as  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  existence 
of  an  educated  people  must  depend  almost  wholly 
upon  attention  to  the  education  of  children. 

We  have  seen  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic 
learned,  at  these  evening  schools,  by  adults  to  whom 
they,  or  at  least  the  last  two,  have  afterwards  been 
useful ;  but  for  implanting  the  tendencies  of  a  well- 
educated  mind — the  desire  for  information,  and  the 
taste  for  reading — which  is  possible  and  easy  if  you 
commence  with  the  young,  we  cannot  speak  of  them 
with  the  confidence  with  which  "A  Country  Curate's" 
experience  seems  to  have  inspired  him.     Certainly, 


a  single  winter  cannot,  except  very  rarely,  be  long 
enough,  nor  its  100  hours'  instrucliou  sufficient,  to 
effect  a  change  in  perhaps  a  20-years'  habit  of  indif- 
ference, or  thought,  or  action.  And  therefore  we 
hope  that  no  imperfect  remedy,  such  as  that  recom- 
mended in  this  letter,  useful  as  it  may  be,  will,  in 
the  least,  tend  to  displace  the  attention  which  ought 
to  be  bent  upon  the  education  of  the  young,  as  pre- 
senting the  only  probability  of  our  ultimate  escape 
from  those  evils  of  ignorance,  crime,  and  pauperism, 
which  now  press  so  heavily  upon  the  agricultural 
and  all  the  other  interests  of  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  we  earnestly  hope  the  example  whicb 
this  gentleman  has  set  us  will  be  generally  followed  ; 
not  as  substitutes  for,  but  as  additions  to,  the  most 
perfect  system  of  education  that  can  be  offered  to 
children.  Evening  schools  for  adults,  if  they  can  be 
made  interesting  as  well  as  useful,  will  be  beneficial, 
by  diminishing  the  influence  of  mischievous  sources 
of  pleasure,  as  well  as  by  the  direct  ability  and  in- 
formation they  may  confer.  And  our  own  expe- 
rience will  attest  that  they  can  be  carried  out  with 
little  labour,  and  less  expense,  wherever  two  or  three 
can  be  induced  to  join  and  share  the  former,  being  able 
at  the  same  time  to  offer  amongst  them  schooling  of  a 
quality  which,  by  the  fees  it  will  command,  shall 
defray  the  latter.  In  one  locality  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  a  perfectly  successful  attempt  was 
made  during  the  last  winter  to  open  a  reading-room, 
furnished  with  books  and  newspapers,  in  connection 
with  the  school  ;  and  the  subscriptions  to  the  read- 
ing-room, the  school  fees,  and  the  receipts  from 
attendants  at  the  five  or  six  lectures  on  various  in- 
teresting subjects  delivered  during  the  winter,  proved 
very  nearly  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  establishment.  That  good  was  done  in  that 
locality  by  the  mere  substitution  of  useful  pleasures 
for  those  of  the  beer-house,  during  a  certain  number 
of  winter  evenings,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and,  without 
doubt,  real  permanent  benefit  will  ultimately  be  ex- 
perienced by  any  who  may  persevere  in  their  attend- 
ance as  scholars.  For  these  reasons  we  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  "Letter  on  Adult  Schools,"  by 
"  A  Country  Curate,"  was  widely  read,  and  its  plans 
very  generally  adopted.  The  recommendation  of 
the  author  will  apply  to  any  properly-qualified  per- 
son, as  well  as  clergymen  ;  and  if  we  could  induce 
any  one  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  some  such 
scheme  in  his  locality  during  the  ensuing  season,  we 
should  be  glad  to  supply  him  with  all  the  details  of 
the  particular  case  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We 
are  sure  that  the  pages  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
cannot  be  more  appropriately  occupied  than  in  dis- 
cussing questions  connected  with  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  rural  districts  ;  or  in  advo- 
cating those  plans  for  improving  it  which  commence 
in  the  only  right  way,  with  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  mind. 


'  JjOsauAs's, 


THE  SOIL  AND  THE  AIR. 

A  Village  Lectuee. 

Many  here  may  be  unable  to  feel  a  professional  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  this  lecture.  The  soil  and  the 
air,  in  connexion  with  agriculture,  have  no  immediate 
bearing  upon  their  daily  pursuits  ;  and  whether  the  in- 
fluences which  thus  affect  the  practice  of  the  farmers  be 
capable  of  satisfactory  explanation  or  not,  the  practice 
and  the  profit  of  their  own  individual  occupations  will 
remain  precisely  as  they  hitherto  have  been — undia- 
turbed  by  those  particular  truths  which  our  subject  in- 
cludes. The  subject,  however,  I  am  persuaded,  ig  not 
the  less  appropriate  on  that  account  for  general  con- 
sideration. It  is  one  of  general  interest,  not  only  be- 
cause the  air  we  all  breathe  and  the  soil  we  all  tread 
cannot  but  in  some  measure  affect  us  all  alike,  but  be- 
cause the  usefulness  of  knowledge  on  this,  as  on  every 
other  subject,  is  not  measurable  by  the  £.  s.  d.  scale, 
which  would  confine  it  to  those  cases  exclusively  where 
a  money  result  depends  upon  the  possession  of  it.  There 
is  a  usefulness  besides  that  which  immediate  profit 
measures  ;  and  though  the  agriculturist  should  not,  and 
others  could  not,  earn  the  more  because  they  know  the 
more  of  the  air  and  the  soil  in  connection  with  the  art 
of  cultivation,  yet  such  knowledge  is  beneficial  to  all  as 
an  addition  to  mental  if  not  to  material  wealth — as  food 
for  the  mind,  which,  like  the  body,  can  live  only  by  ap. 
propriate  nourishment  —  as  matter  for  pleasurable 
thought,  from  which,  as  from  all  other  topics,  we  may 
usefully  draw  the  unfailing  inference  regarding  the 
wisdom,  skill,  and  power  and  goodness  which  creation 
everywhere  exhibits. 

But  if  the  soil  and  the  air,  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture,  may  reasonably  claim  the  attention  of  all,  it 
seems  to  force  itself  upon  that  of  the  farmer,  and  it  is  to 
that  aspect  of  the  subject,  almost  exclusively,  in  which 
it  appears  to  him,  that  I  have  now  to  ask  your  attention. 
It  certainly  must  have  sometimes  occurred  to  those  who 
cultivate  the  ground  and  superintend  the  growth  of 
crops,  to  ask  where  these  crops  all  come  from.  Do  you 
think  that  they  come  out  of  the  land — from  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow  ?  Let  us  just  consider  this  question 
in  detail.  Take  the  case  of  a  forest  of  trees.  Did  aU 
that  wood  come  out  of  the  soil  ?  Suppose  a  man  to 
plant  an  acorn  in  a  piece  of  clay  land  and  watch  its 
growth.    He  sees  the  shoot  and  the  young  tree  in- 
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creasing  in  size,  and  if  he  should  live  long  enough  he 
would  ultimately  see  the  old  tree  with  its  trunk,  its 
branches,  and  its  twigs,  containing  perhaps  40  or  50 
tons  weight  of  wood— a  result  of  the  life  which  was 
resident  in  that  little  acorn.  Where  did  it  get  that 
wood  ?  The  roots  of  the  Oak  grow  downwards  in  the 
land  to  a  great  depth — do  they  find  its  woody  matter 
there  ?  They  also  spread  on  the  surface  to  some  ex- 
tent but  do  you  think  that  there  is  enough  of  the  woody 
charcoally  matter  there  to  furnish  the  material  of  that 
great  tree  ?  It  was  a  poor  clay  when  the  acorn  was 
planted,  and  no  one  has  been  near  the  place  since  to 
supply  the  growing  plant  with  the  matter  it  wanted  : 
we  may  suppose  the  tree  to  have  stood  in  a  forest 
near  which  no  dung-cart  ever  went,  so  that  no  supply 
of  food  for  the  plant  could  have  reached  it  beyond  what 
existed  when  the  seed  was  planted,  and  then  the  soil 
was  very  poor,  and  contained  none  of  the  material 
which  has  since  appeared  in  the  stem,  and  leaves,  and 
branches  of  that  great  tree.  How  did  they  obtain  it  ? 
The  thing  certainly  appears  difBcult  of  explanation. 

Take  the  case,  too,  of  any  of  our  common  crops — of 
our  Grass  lands,  for  instance.  Let  us  imagine  the  case 
of  a  dairy  farm  of  100  acres  :  we  may  suppose  it  to  be 
able  to  maintain  a  herd  of  30  cows.  What  will  such  a 
farm  produce  in  a  year  2  Suppose  it  to  be  good  land, 
able  to  keep  a  stock  of  good  sort :  perhaps  I  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  if  I  put  the  produce  of  a  cow  at  some- 
thing like  34  cwt.  of  cheese,  and  30  or  40  lbs.  of  whey 
butter  every  year  ;  and,  beside  this,  there  may  be  some 
bacon  made  from  the  waste  of  the  dairy.  Well,  then, 
a  farm  of  30  dairy  cows  will  yield  nearly  5  tons  of 
cheese  and  8  cwt.  of  butter  in  the  year,  beside  this 
bacon.  That  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  are  ex- 
ported annually  from  that  extent  of  Grass  land.  Now, 
where  did  that  butter  and  cheese  come  from  ?  Has  it 
been  made  out  of  the  substance  of  the  cows  ?  They 
are  as  heavy  now  as  they  were.  It  has  not  been  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  cows — any  more,  indeed,  than  the 
Wheat  or  the  Barley  which  come  from  the  threshing 
machine  is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  machine.  The 
cows  are  merely  the  machines  by  which  the  cheese  is 
made  out  of  the  food  they  eat,  and  just  as  the  Wheat  is 
in  the  rick  that  is  being  threshed,  so  the  cheese  resides 
in  the  Grass  that  is  being  eaten.  Well,  then,  where 
does  the  Grass  get  it  ?  From  the  soil,  do  you  think  ? 
Just  consider  ;  take  a  hundred  years — what  has  been 
added  to  the  soil  of  that  farm  during  that  period  ? 
Hardly  anything  ;  the  farmer  may  perhaps  have  bought 
some  bran  and  some  meal  every  season  for  the  pigs ; 
but  then  he  has  sold  the  bacon  made  by  his  purchases, 
so  that  the  farm  has  lost  as  much  as  it  has  gained  in 
that  respect.  He  has  bought  no  manure.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  the  farm  continues  to  yield  the  Grass  because 
of  the  manure  that  is  added — for  none  has  been  added 
— to  the  farm — none  has  be;n  brought  on  to  the  farm. 
Manure  has  no  doubt  been  added  to  the  fields,  but  none 
has  been  imported  from  without  the  farm,  and  jet 
5  tons  of  cheese  have  been  exported  every  year ;  and 
how  has  that  great  draught  upon  the  farm  been  main- 
tained without  loss  2  The  manure  that  is  applied  to  the 
field  helps  the  Grass  greatly  ;  but  it  cannot  supply  the 
cheese  I  speak  of  ;  for  you  must  acknowledge  that  the 
manure  is  just  what  remains  of  the  Grass  after  the  cows 
have  taken  the  butter  and  the  cheese  out  of  it,  so  that 
every  year  the  land  is  robbed  of  so  much  cheese — that 
is,  if  the  cheeae  be  in  the  soil.  But  can  you  believe 
that  it  is  1  Can  you  believe  that  every  year  the  soil  of 
this  farm  is  the  poorer  by  5  tons  of  cheese  than  it  was  2 
Why,  how  long  has  it  stood  this  waste  2  If  we  suppose 
that  it  has  been  yielding  at  that  rate  during  1000  years, 
there  must  have  been  5000  tons  of  cheese  in  the  soil  of 
that  farm— 50  tons  of  cheese  in  every  acre  of  it  at  the 
beginning — and  if  anything  the  farm  ig  more  fertile 
now  than  it  was  then — fuller  of  cheese  no  doubt  than 
ever  ;  so  that,  for  all  we  know,  there  must  be  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  tons  of  cheese  in  it  stilL  Ah  !  but 
that  explanation  cannot  stand  ;  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  wood  of  our  trees  or  the  cheese  or  the  butter  of  our 
dairy  farms  come  out  of  the  soil.  Where  do  they  come 
from  then  2  Now,  before  attempting  to  answer  this 
question,  let  us  take  the  case  of  an  arable  farm.    Suppose 

I  fake  our  own  at for  an  instance.    It  contains  about  | 

270  acres  of  land — off  120  or  130  acres  of  it  every  year 
we  cut  a  crop  of  Wheat,  which  may  average  from  32  to 
36  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre ;  and  besides  these  4500 
or  4600  bushels  of  Wheat,  we  sell  annually  probably 

10  or  11  tons  weight  of  beef,  mutton,  and  bacon  j  that  is, 
the  animals  we  sell  off  are,  on  the  whole,  heavier  by 
that  weight  than  they  were  when  brought  on.  We  buy 
some  100  or  200  bags  of  meal  and  Linseed  as  food  for 
the  live  stock  every  year,  so  that  Ihat  much  is  added  to 
the  soil  every  year,  and  that  may  account  for  500  or 
600  of  the  bushels  of  Wheat  we  sell  off  j  but  where  do 
we  get  the  other  4000,  and  where  does  all  that  beef  and 
mutton  that  we  sell  come  from  2  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  it  comes  from  the  manure  ;  for  set  a  watch  upon 
the  entrance  gate  of  the  farm,  and  count  what  goes  in 
and  what  comes  out  of  it  in  a  year  :  hardly  any  manure 
goes  in,  and  you  will  find  there  are  4000  bushels  of  grain 
go  off  the  farm  in  a  year,  and  you  will  find  that  10  or 

11  tons  weight  of  meat  go  off  the  farm  more  than  comes 
on  to  it  in  thejyear.  Where  does  all  that  food  come 
from  2  The  question  is,  whether  or  not  it  can  be  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  soil.  During  the  past  10  years 
ye  muet  have  sent  off  the  farm  30,000  or  40,000 
bushels  of  Wheat  and  100  tons  of  meat.  I  take  our 
own  case  as  it  is,  the  only  one  I  am  perfectly  acquainted 
with  ;  but  any  cultivator  of  the  soil  will,  if  he  looks 
back  a  few  years,  have  to  acknowledge  the  same  re- 


markable truths  in  the  ease  of  his  own  farm.  Do  you 
think  that  all  that  bread  and  beef  came  out  of  the  land  2 
Why  the  land  is  richer  and  better  after  all  that  has 
been  taken  out  of  it  than  it  was  before ;  and  if  it  be 
kept  in  cultivation  for  years  to  come,  it  may  yield 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  Wheat  yet ;  they 
are  not  there  now,  most  certainly — where  will  they 
come  from  2  Neither  the  wood  of  our  trees,  nor  the 
dairy  produce  of  our  Grass  lands,  nor  the  grain  and 
meat  of  our  arable  lands  can  be  supposed  to  come  from 
the  soil.  If  all  the  Wheat,  and  Oats,  and  Rye,  and 
Barley,  and  Beans  and  Peas,  and  bacon  and  butter,  and 
beef  and  cheese,  and  mutton,  and  so  on,  that  England 
has  produced,  since  it  was  first  cultivated,  were  piled 
upon  the  land  now  it  would  be  more  than  a  foot  deep 
over  the  whole  island.  Deeper  than  the  soil  itself  is, 
on  the  average,  over  the  country.  And  should  things 
remain  as  they  are  for  another  1000  years  the  land  will 
have  yielded  another  such  lot,  i.  e.  more  food  in  point 
of  bulk  and  of  weight  than  the  soil  itself  actually  is. 
Where  has  it — where  will  it  all  come  from  2  That  is 
the  question.     Now  for  the  answer. 

A  plant  is  made  up  of  roots,  and  a  stem  which 
carries  leaves.  It  does  not  live  in  the  soil  only — the 
greater  part  of  it  lives  in  the  air.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  plant  above  ground  is  covered  with  pores,  little 
holes  in  its  skin  through  which  it  absorbs,  sucks  in  food. 
Only  the  extremities  of  the  roots  have  these  pores  by 
which  they  can  absorb  nourishment.  No  doubt  the 
roots  do  take  in  water  from  the  soil,  and  along  with  it 
they  will  take  in  whatever  the  water  has  dissolved  in  it. 
But  then  if  you  examine  this  water  you  will  find  very 
little  of  the  matter  of  wood,  or  of  cheese,  or  of  corn,  or 
of  meat,  dissolved  in  it.  The  water  which  comes  from 
our  drains,  and  which  is  such  as  the  roots  of  plants 
suck  up,  is  indeed  apparently  clear  and  quite  pure, 
very  good  water  to  drink,  but  none  of  us  would  get  fat 
upon  it  if  that  were  all  we  had  to  live  upon.  Neither, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  will  a  tree  or  a  plant  get 
stouter  and  grow  if  that  be  all  that  it  has  to  live  upon. 
The  soil  contains  quite  as  much  vegetable  matter  at  the 
end  of  a  rotation  of  crops  as  it  does  at  the  beginning  ; 
it  contains  a  great  deal  more  vegetable  matter  after  a 
forest  of  trees  has  been  grown  out  of  it  than  it  did  when 
the  acorns  were  planted  ;  therefore  all  this  matter 
could  not  have  been  got  out  of  the  land — the  water 
could  not  have  dissolved  all  this  matter  out  of  the 
earth  and  furnished  it  to  the  roots  of  plants,  so 
that  they  might  suck  it  up  and  flourish  upon  it.  No  ! 
the  great  bulk  of  every  plant  that  grows  enters  it — 
not  by  the  roots  from  the  earth,  but  by  the  leaves  from 
the  air.  It  is  the  air  and  the  sunshine  and  the  rain- 
water, not  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  that  make  our 
trees  to  shoot,  our  Turnips  to  swell,  and  our  Wheat 
and  grain  crop  to  ripen  their  seed. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  argument  by  which  I 
have  to  prove  this,  I  may  as  well  just  refer  to  the  idea 
which  some  people  may  have  that  a  plant  changes  the 
matter  of  the  soil  on  which  it  feeds  into  its  own  sub- 
stance. It  cannot  do  this ;  it  cannot  make  one  thing 
into  another.  It  must  have  the  right  things  given  to  it, 
or  it  cannot  grow  ;  too  much  of  one  thing  will  not  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  another.  Unless  a  mason  be  pro- 
vided with  the  wood  and  the  bricks  and  the  mortar, 
he  cannot  build  the  house  ;  and  neither  can  a  plant 
build  its  own  structure  up  unless  it  be  provided  with 
the  right  things  in  the  right  quantity.  The  mason 
might  have  abundance  of  bricks  ;  but  if  he  had  that 
alone  he  could  not  proceed  ;  he  could  not  make  every- 
thing he  wanted  out  of  an  abundance  of  only  one  of 
them.  And  just  so  with  plants  ;  you  must  not  think 
that  they  can  make  the  wood,  or  the  seed,  or  the  leaves, 
or  the  root,  out  of  the  earth  of  the  soil.  They  have  no 
power  to  make  one  thing  into  another  ;  they  can  only 
make  wood  out  of  the  matter  of  wood  ;  leaves  out  of 
the  matter  of  leaves ;  seed  out  of  the  matter  of  seed. 
It  is  quite  consistent  with  what  is  known  to  say  that 
when  the  world  was  created  only  60  or  70  different 
kinds  of  particles  or  atoms,  and  a  certain  number  of 
each  sort,  were  called  into  being  ;  and  that  though  they 
were  put  together  in  so  many  different  forms,  and 
thougfi  as  time  passes  some  of  these  substances  thus 
formed  are  continually  being  taken  to  pieces,  as  it  were, 
and  decomposed,  and  others  are  being  built  up  of  the 
pieces,  yet  the  world  is  made  of  just  the  same  number 
of  each  kind  of  particles  or  atoms  ;  the  same  number 
of  pieces  of  each  kind  now,  as  it  was  6000  years  ago. 
It  is  consistent,  I  say,  with  what  is  known,  to  suppose 
that  not  one  particle  has  been  created  since — not  one 
since  been  converted  into  another.  Each  is  as  it  was 
when  originally  called  into  being,  and  though  not  in  the 
same  place  now,  nor  united  with  the  same  companions 
now  as  it  was  then,  yet  it  is  the  same  particle 
possessed  of  the  same  shape,  size,  and  weight,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  same  properties.  Now,  these  particles 
are  perfectly  distinguishable  and  recognisable,  but  I 
cannot  go  through  the  process  just  now  by  which  the 
individuality  and  proper  distinct  chai-acter  and  exist- 
ence of  each  is  proved,  and  therefore  you  must  be  con- 
tent to  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the  soil  contains 
comparatively  few  of  those  particles  which  go  to  make 
the  bulk  of  a  tree,  or  the  substance  of  butter,  of  cheese, 
of  Wheat,  or  of  meat — that  it  positively  contains  more 
of  them  every  year  under  good  farming,  notwithstand- 
ing that  butter  and  cheese,  and  Wheat  and  meat,  are 
every  year  being  sent  off  it  to  market,  and  that  as 
neither  a  plant,  nor  anything  else  can  change  one  thing 
into  another,  the  matter  of  wood,  or  of  one  different 
agricultural  product  not  being  in  the  soil  in  sufficient 
quantity,  it  cannot  come  out  of  the  soil  in  sufficient 


quantity  to  form  the  building  material  of  the  trees  and 
plants  that  grow  upon  the  land.  The  great  bulk  of 
each  came  not  from  the  soil  but  the  air. 

You  will  see,  by-and-bye,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  this  statement,  that  the  farmer 
should  cultivate  and  manure  the  land  to  make  his 
plants  grow  ;  for,  though  the  soil  does  not  provide  the 
plant  with  much  of  its  substance,  yet  it  provides  some- 
thing which  is  necessary  to  it  and  without  which  the 
plant  could  not  live.  If  the  ploughing  and  harrowing 
and  manuring  were  of  no  use  to  the  crop,  of  course  no 
one  would  go  to  any  expense  in  cultivation.  If  the  air 
provided  all  the  food  that  plants  need,  people  would 
not  labour  at  their  gardens,  they  would  j  ust  sow  their 
seed,  and  then  pray  for  the  wind  to  blow  and  the  rain 
to  fall,  and  the  sun  to  shine,  till  the  crop  was  ripe  ;  then 
indeed,  they  might  have  to  wake  up  for  harvest  time. 
But  it  has  been  so  arranged  that  plants  require  our 
labour  both  at  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  all  the  season 
through,  in  order  that  they  may  yield  their  utmost ;  and 
thus  employment,  as  well  as  food,  is  provided  for  man. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  case  of  one  tree.  We  have 
proved  that  its  substance  did  not  come  from  the 
soil  ;  for  the  matter  of  wood  is  not  in  the  soil  in 
quantity  enough,  and  the  plant  cannot  change  one 
thing  into  another  —  and  as  the  air  is  the  only 
other  thing  that  the  plant  has  access  to,  the  in- 
ference is  that  it  must  get  its  substance  thence.  Well, 
but  you  will  say,  "  If  the  wood  is  not  in  the  soil  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  the  air.  There  is  nothing  solid  or  sub- 
stantial in  air  like  the  matter  of  wood  must  be."  I 
think  I  can  prove  to  you  that  there  is  something  like 
the  matter  of  wood  in  the  air,  nevertheless.  Suppose 
that  you  cut  down  that  tree,  which  you  say  could  not 
have  come  out  of  the  air,  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  leave  it 
for  a  little  while — on  your  return  you  find  that  it  has 
gone — that  it  has  burned  up  ;  where  has  it  gone  to  2  If 
it  never  was  in  the  air  before,  it  is  in  the  air  now,  for 
certain  ;  and  the  clear  air  into  which  it  has  been  con- 
verted will  go  to  furnish  the  matter  of  wood  to  other 
trees  which  are  still  growing.  The  tree  did  not  all  dis- 
appear, however.  It  left  some  ashes  behind  it.  Well  1 
the  ashes  of  the  tree  are  what  it  got  from  the  soil,  and 
they  are  thus  returned  to  it ;  and  whatever  of  the  tree 
will  burn  or  rot  away  back  into  the  air,  just  goes  to  the 
place  from  whence  it  originally  came.  Plants  make 
their  growth  by  food  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  which 
includes  the  air  ;  and  animals  by  food  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom  ;  but  there  is  constantly  this  compen- 
sating process  going  on,  that  every  plant  and  every 
animal  that  lives,  eventually  dies,  and  each  gives 
back  to  the  sources  from  whence  it  was  obtained 
the  matter  of  which  it  is  made.  I  suppose  that 
all  the  plants  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  now,  if  weighed, 
would  not  be  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  vegetable 
covering  in  which  the  earth  was  clothed  5000  years 
ago  ;  and  I  dare  say  that  the  quantity  of  animal  matter 
now  in  life  is  not  greater  or  less  than  the  quantity 
which  lived  in  any  other  year  since  the  world  was  fully 
peopled.  The  plants  take  food  from  the  earth  and  the 
air,  and  grow  and  feed  animals,  and  these  die  and  re- 
turn  to  the  dust,  furnishing  the  earthy  part  back 
to  the  soil  from  whence  it  came,  and  the  combustible 
part  back  to  the  air  from  which  it  came.  You  can 
imagine  a  farm  which  should  he  a  little  world  by  itself — 
large  enough  to  maintain  a  family — it  should  provide  the 
materials  for  their  cottage  and  food  for  themselves  ;  and 
Wheat  enough  should  grow  upon  it,  and  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  Flax  and  Grass  should  flourish  there— so  that 
woollen  cloth  and  linen  and  beef  and  mutton  and  bread 
might  all  be  made  from  it ;  and  thus  this  family  need 
never  leave  this  bit  of  land,  and  it  would,  as  I  said,  be 
a  little  world  by  itself.  Now  the  soil  furnishes  its  per- 
tion,  i.  e.,  their  ashes,  to  the  Grass  on  which  the  cows 
feed — and  to  the  stems  of  the  Flax  and  to  the  wool  of 
the  sheep  and  to  the  food  of  the  people  ;  but  there  is  no 
fear  of  its  being  ultimately  impoverished  by  this— for 
it  gets  it  all  back  again  very  soon,  for  the  cattle  are 
killed  and  the  men  die — and  the  plants  wither  and  the 
ashes  of  all  are  returned  to  the  land  whence  they 
came — and  the  fuel  is  burned  and  the  dungheap  rots 
away  in  the  ground,  and  thus  all  the  part  which  was 
obtained  from  the  air  is  returned  also  to  it.  There  is 
no  difficulty  now  in  conceiving  of  such  a  farm  as  this 
yielding  so  many  tons  of  cheese  or  so  many  bushels  of 
Wheat  every  year  without  suffering.  We  know  that 
this  did  not  all  come  out  of  the  soil,  so  as  for  us  to  be 
obliged  to  believe  that  there  are  hundreds  of  tons  of 
cheese  or  of  wood  or  of  Wheat  all  in  the  soil  now  to 
furnish  future  crops  ;  and  we  know  that  it  did  not  all 
come  from  the  air,  so  as  for  us  to  be  obliged  to  believe 
that  there  is  the  matter  of  all  the  crops  that  shall  be 
harvested,  and  all  the  timber  that  shall  be  cut  to  the 
end  of  time,  now  existing  in  the  air  ready  to  be  used 
year  by  year  as  time  passes.  What  we  now  know  is 
this — that  every  year  the  soil  contributes  what  may  be 
called  the  mineral  part  of  our  crops— their  ashes,  in 
fact,  if  they  were  burned  —  and  little  else ;  and 
the  air  contributes  almost  all  of  the  woody  part 
of  them  —  what  would  disappear  if  they  were 
burned  j  and  each  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years  receives  back  again  to  itself  whatever  each 
had  given,  ready  to  be  used  over  again  to  make  new 
crops  and  new  produce — new  food  to  feed  another  race 
of  men.  In  the  case  of  the  farm  that  yielded  the  5 
tons  of  cheese  every  year — it  does  not  lose  5  tons  of 
the  cheesy  part  of  the  soil  annually,  the  soil  has  no 
cheesy  part  to  lose— all  that  it  loses  is  just  such  a  quan- 
tity of  earth  as  the  ashes  of  these  5  tons  of  cheese 
would  amount  to  if  they  were  burned.     What  quantity 
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of  ashes  would  be  left  by  5  tons  of  cheese  if  they  were 
burned  ?  a  very  few  lbs.— and  that  is  all  the  farm  loses 
every  year.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  common  sand  of  the 
soil  that  exists  in  the  cheese,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the 
earth  of  the  soil  that  is  sent  off  with  the  cheese,  never- 
theless ;  a  very  small  portion,  however,  and  one  which 
the  soil  could  lose  every  year  for  a  very  long  time 
indeed  without  beinj  any  the  worse  for  it.  I  burned 
a  10  lb.  Mangold  Wurzel  the  other  day,  and  here 
are  all  that  remained  of  it ;  these  ashes  weigh  about 
an  ounce,  all  the  rest  of  this  root  comes  from  the  air, 
and  it  has  all  gone  back  to  the  air  from  which  it  came. 
(To  be  coRlinued,) 


POULTRY  JIISCELLANIES. 
For  the  sake  of  easy  reference,  numbers  will  be 
attached  to  a  few  miscellaneous  facts  and  speculations 
on  the  subject  of  domesticated  birds,  which  may  from 
time  to  time  be  given  in  these  columns, 

1.  "G.  R.  P."  inquires  "if  there  is  any  mode  by 
Trhich  one  can  ascertain  out  of  a  brood  of  cygnets  which 
are  the  males  and  which  the  females."  In  reply,  let 
the !  birds  be  drafted  off  two  at  a  time,  taking  as  the 
first  pair  the  very  largest  and  the  very  smallest  indi- 
viduals of  the  brood  ;  then  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
that  remain,  as  the  next  pair,  and  so  on  ;  these  will 
probably  be  males  and  females,  especially  if  the  point 
that  the  males  have  the  thickest  neck  coincides  with  this 
difference  of  size.  But  the  individuals  of  a  brood  of 
cygnets  do  not  vary  so  much  as  those  of  a  brood  of  gos- 
Imgs  or  ducks,  and  it  will  often  be  difficult  to  decide  on 
the  evidence  of  these  points  alone.  Contrive,  then,  to 
see  the  birds,  close  at  hand,  in  the  water,  having  the  eye 
as  nearly  as  may  be  on  the  level  of  the  water  and  the 
swimming  brood  of  cygnets.  Those  that  swim  deepest 
will  be  females,  those  that  float  most  buoyantly  will  be 
males  ;  the  cause  being  that  the  females  are  furnished 
with  a  smaller  proportionate  bulk  of  lungs. 

There  is  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  sex  of  living  birds 
which  is  held  as  a  great  secret  by  some  traders  ;  it  is 
effected  by  an  examination,  a  description  of  which 
would  be  more  apropos  in  a  work  on  comparative 
anatomy  than  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical.  Those 
who  can  read  Latin  will  find  a  clue  to  the  mystery  in 
Aldrovandi's  "  Ornithologia,"  torn,  ii.,  p.  200-1  ;  but 
the  above-mentioned  tests  will  be  sufficient  for  an  ob- 
servant eye,  particularly  if  an  experienced  swan-herd 
can  be  called  into  consultation.  In  looking  over  a  full- 
grown  brood,  he  will  soon  pronounce  which  are  young 
cobp  and  which  are  pens. 

2.  Is  a  medical  case,  which  shall  be  stated,  as  it  is  a 
very  common  one.  "  A  Constant  Reader  "  has  a  Spanish 
cock  and  hen,  which  are  affected  in  a  manner  that 
causes  a  slight  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  compels 
them  to  make  a  noise  as  if  sneezing,  and  resembling  the 
word  "  pip."  They  are  kept  in  a  house  which  is  perhaps 
rather  small,  but  which  he  has  taken  every  precaution 
to  render  dry  and  keep  clean.  They  have  the  run  of  a 
good-sized  yard,  with  access  to  a  dust  heap,  &c.  They 
are  at  present  but  slightly  affected,  and  therefore  their 
owner  is  the  more  anxious  to  find  out  a  sure  and  speedy 
remedy,  which  we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  suggest ; 
for  every  poultry  keeper  wUl  recognise  in  the  symp- 
toms described  one  of  his  greatest  plagues  and  pests. 
The  disease  often  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination,  but  in 
its  early  stages  at  least  is  curable.  Hot,  dry,  settled 
weather  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy.  All  sloppy 
food  should  be  prohibited  to  such  patients,  and  they 
must  have  little  or  no  water  to  drink  ;  their  diet  should 
consist  of  Barley-meal — stiff,  mixed  with  water  or  milk. 
Wheat  instead  of  Barley  as  grain,  and  ail  the  green 
food  they  choose  in  the  shape  of  shred  Cabbage  leaves 
and  Onion  tops  ;  Rice  also  boiled  not  too  much,  and 
sprinkled  over  with  Barley-meal  or  fine  pollard,  is  good. 
As  soon  as  the  birds  are  subjected  to  remedial  treat- 
ment, a  dose  of  jalap,  or  a  calomel  and  colocynth  pill, 
may  be  administered  to  each  with  advantage  ;  but  the 
drug  which  we  have  found  productive  of  most  evident 
benefit  to  sick  fowls,  is  the  plant  Rue  (we  ought  to  add 
that  Wormwood  enjoys  a  similar  reputation)  :  it  seems 
to  act  upon  their  constitutions  in  febrile  cases  in  a 
similar  way  to  what  'Peruvian  bark,  and  its  extract 
quinine,  does  on  the  human  subject.  It  may  be  ad- 
ministered either  by  being  chopped  and  mixed  with 
their  Barley-meal,  or  given  in  the  shape  of  pills  by 
means  of  some  tenacious  substance,  or  a  decoction  of  it 
may  be  exhibited  as  the  sole  and  only  drink  accessible 
to  the  patients.  Their  housing,  too,  must  be  attended 
to.  A  place  may  be  clean  and  dry,  like  that  of  our 
"  Constant  Reader's,"  and  yet  be  whistled  through  by 
cold  draughts  of  air,  enough  by  themselves  to  produce 
the  disease.  Frequent  white-washing,  caution  against 
overcrowding,  and  the  daily  eye  of  the  master  or  mistress, 
or  of  both,  will  be  great  safeguards  against  this,  which 
may  be  called  the  protean  malady  of  fowls  ;  but,  after 
all,  we  shall  still  find  ourselves  unable  utterly^to  baffle 
the  mfluence  of  an  unfavourable  season. 

3.  Henry  C is  in  despair  about  muscovy  ducks. 

He  cannot  succeed  well  in  rearing  them.  After  the 
young  ones  are  hatched,  they  live  from  a  few  hours  to 
two  or  three  days,  when  they  turn  their  heads  ander 
their  breasts,  and  shut  their  eyes,  and  depart  this  life. 
Sometimes  they  eat,  and  sometimes  they  get  (qy.  take  ? 
or  can  get  ?)  nothing  at  all.  His  Mrs.  Duck  is  expected 
to  enjoy  the  honours  of  maternity  at  an  early  period, 
and  therefore  he  will  be  thankful  to  receive  a  little 
information  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  first  hint  which  ought  to  be  given  is,  that  musk 
ducks  are  natives  of  the  hottest  regions  of  South 
America.     The  old  birds  may  be  what  is  called  accli- 


mated in  Great  Britain,  but  the  newly  hatched  ducklings 
certainly  are  not.  The  term  accliination  is,  according 
to  our  notions,  founded  on  a  mistaken  expectation,  and 
made  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  principle  respecting  the 
constitution  of  organised  beings,  both  sentient  and  non- 
seotient,  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  mass  of  facts. 
It  supposes  that,  by  time  and  perseverance,  certain 
created  things  can  be  made  to  thrive,  as  well  as  if  they 
were  at  home,  in  localities  and  climates  greatly  different 
from  those  which  are  native  to  them,  and  for  the  occu- 
pation of  which  they  were  not  originally  designed  or 
adapted.  The  adaptation  takes  place  through  the  lapse 
of  years,  aided  by  care  and  forethought — a  force  des 
soins  would  be  the  language  of  the  French  school  of 
progressive  natural  historians.  After  a  few  generations 
a  sort  of  compromise  is  supposed  to  take  place  between 
the  unsuitable,  ungenial  climate  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  tender  greenhouse  constitution  on  the  other.  Things 
shake  together,  and  the  foreigners  are  acclimated. 
Now,  we  hesitate  to  accept  this  popular  theory,  believing 
it  to  be  founded  on  defective  observations,  and  conducive 
to  unsuccessful  practice.  We  take  the  fact  of  the  "  ac- 
climation "  of  any  organic  being  to  mean  no  more  than 
that  it  is  now  bearing  just  such  a  measure  of  change  as 
it  was  originally  constituted  capable  of  bearing,  not 
that  it  has  acquired  any  new  powers  of  endurance. 

Many  of  our  settlements  in  valuable  but  unhealthy 
countries  are  occupied  by  successions  of  men,  who  are 
just  as  much  "acclimated"  by  their  residence  in  Cal- 
cutta or  Sierra  Leone  as  eels  are  really  "  used  "  to  their 
skinning  ;  or  the  circumstances,  not  the  organic  beings, 
change.  A  colony  settles  in  a  marshy  region.  Half 
the  immigrants  die.  The  other  half  recover  from  their 
ague  fits,  or  linger  under  them  ;  and,  while  so  lingering 
and  surviving,  drain  the  marsh  for  their  grandchildren 
to  occupy  in  health,  who,  however,  are  said  then  to  be 
"  acclimated."  We  have  seen  the  people  who  live  in 
the  Pontine  marshes — of  course  we  did  not  see  those 
whom  the  malaria  had  killed — and  they  were  "  accli- 
mated," that  is,  they  were  just  not  killed  ;  they  bore 
the  pest  for  the  present,  but  it  had  not  become  as 
natural  to  them  as  pure  air  and  water  from  the  rock. 
The  tender  annuals  introduced  into  England  300  years 
ago  are  not  less  tender  now  than  they  were  then.  We 
cannot  yet  grow  Kidney  Beans  in  the  open  air  during 
December  and  January  ;  nor  can  Wheat  be  profitably 
cultivated  above  a  certain  latitude  in  Scotland,  nor 
Maize  and  the  Vine  in  France  ;  nor  the  Citron  family, 
nor  the  Olive,  nor  Rice,  spices  and  cotton,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  respective  regions.  If  acclimation  were 
a  process  really  going  on,  the  Oak  on  the  mountain 
would  creep  up  to  the  zone  of  Firs,  the  Firs  ascend 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  rare  Rush  or 
Primrose,  to  which  "  alpine  "  is  applied  as  its  most  apt 
epithet,  would  be  found  gradually  sliding  down  to  the 
temperature  of  the  tropics.  But  history  has  no  such 
facts  to  record.  Some  animals,  birds,  and  plants  are 
capable  of  bearing  a  great  range  of  climate,  others  can 
bear  very  little.  It  is  right  and  necessary  to  test  such 
capability  of  change  in  the  things  that  were  created  for 
our  use  ;  but  if  we  find  that  they  do  not  endure  it,  and 
try  to  make  them  do  so,  a  force  des  soins,  we  shall  pro- 
bably only  kill  the  poor  blackamoor  whom  we  want  to 
wash  white,  and  learn  the  vanity  of  waging  war  against 
Nature.  So  we  return  to  the  starting  point,  namely, 
that  adult  turkeys,  guinea-fowl,  and  musk  ducks  live  in 
the  climate  of  Britain  with  comfort,  nay  pleasure  to 
themselves,  for  great  part  of  the  year,  but  the  young- 
lings of  those  creatures  require  to  have  our  climate  and 
its  circumstances  acclimated  to  them. 

Therefore  treatment  like  that  bestowed  on  farm-yard 
ducklings  will  not  do  for  little  Muscovies.  They  must 
be  kept  very  warm  and  dry  and  snug.  Their  nurse, 
whether  duck  or  hen,  must  be  cooped  in  a  sheltered, 
sunshiny  nook.  There  must  be  no  water  to  tempt 
them  to  dabble ;  for,  remember,  that  in  Brazil  their  first 
bath  would  probably  be  of  a  temperature  that  would 
grow  the  Victoria  regia.  They  must  have  as  much  care 
and  frequent  attention  as  little  turkey  chicks.  For 
food,  bread  crumbs,  chopped  egg,  and  boiled  rice  in 
abundance.  If  the  boy  cannot  dig  up  a  few  nice  little 
red  worms  four  or  five  times  a  day,  let  them  have  raw 
beef  minced  fine,  as  for  the  chicks  of  golden  and  silver 
pheasants.  Forget  that  they  are  ducklings,  and  treat 
them  as  the  young  of  tender  gallinaceous  birds.  Pro- 
ceeding thus,  a  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  annually 
rears  them  with  success.  He  has  lately  killed  some 
fatted  musk  drakes,  over- year's  birds,  it  is  true,  which 
when  dressed  ready  for  the  spit,  weighed  8  lbs.  each. 
We  may  now  guess  why  so  many  more  of  them  are 
reared  in  France,  the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  than  in  England.  First-rate  birds 
for  the  table,  like  those  just  quoted,  deserve  a  little 
trouble,  though  it  is  not  the  fashion  of  the  present  day 
to  bestow  much  upon  them.  Willughby  tells  us  (p.  381) 
respecting  "  The  Guiny-Duck  :  Anais  Libyc,  Aldrov. 
and  Bellon,  which  we  take  to  he  the  same  with  the 
Muscovy  and  Cairo  Duck,"  that  "  A  few  years  agone  a 
certain  kind  of  Ducks  began  to  be  kept  in  France,  of  a 
middle  size,  between  a  Goose  and  Duck,  having  a 
broken  voice,  as  if  it  bad  distempered  or  ulcerated 
lungs.  Now  there  is  so  great  a  plenty  of  them  in  our 
country,  that  they  are  everywhere  kept  in  cities  and 
publicly  exposed  to  sale  :  For  at  great  entertainments 
and  Marriage  Feasts  they  are  sought  for  and  desired." 
And  so  they  would  be  now,  if  some  dinner-giver  of 
eminence  and  reputed  taste  would  patronise  them  for  a 
single  London  season,  and  immortalise  his  own  name 

by  a  Canard  de  Moseovie,  a  la ;  one  ought  not  to 

award  the  title  prematurely.    Willughby  adds,  "  If  it 


were  not  very  chargeable  [expensive  ?  or  troublesome  ?j 
many  more  of  them  would  be  kept  than  are.  [Their 
usual  price  in  Hungerford- market  is  now  10s.  the  pair, 
which  will  repay  a  few  '  charges,'  and  it  will  rise  if 
we  can  bring  them  more  into  fashion.]  For  if  you  give 
them  but  meat  enough  they  will  lay  many  eggs,  and  in 
a  short  time  hatch  a  great  many  Ducklings.  Their  flesh 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of  a  tame  Goose 
or  Duck."  We  can  dine,  without  murmuring,  off 
either,  properly  accompanied. 

The  variety  observable  in  musk  ducks  is  a  matter 
hardly  yet  explained,  and  deserving  a  little  attention. 
Being  natives  of  S.  America,  all  the  sorts  were  quite 
unknown  in  Europe  till  a  certain  date,  which  we  may 
call  recent.  But  in  tracing  back  the  history  of  the 
bird,  we  find  that  these  varieties  were  a  long  time 
since  as  numerous  as  they  now  are,  being  quite  puzzling 
to  the  naturalists  of  former  days,  till  we  contract  the 
interval  between  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  re. 
corded  existence  of  various  musk  ducks  to  so  narrow  a 
space  of  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  these 
great  variations  could  be  produced  by  the  effects  of 
domestication,  during  that  short  interval — a  supposition 
which  becomes  the  more  improbable  when  we  reflect 
that  the  number  and  extent  of  those  variations  do  not 
go  on  increasing.  Willughby,  whose  Ornithology  bears 
on  the  title-page  the  date  of  1678,  sums  up  respecting 
the  Guiny  Duck  :  "  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  same- 
Bird  with  Aldrovand's  Cairo  Duck,  for  most  of  all  the 
marks  do  agree^  as  will  appear  to  him  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  compare  the  descriptions  ;  and  also  the  same 
with  our  Muscovy  Duck.  For  Scaliger's  Indian  Duck, 
which  Aldrovand  makes  the  same  with  his  Libyc,  is  the 
same  with  our  Muscovy  Duck,  or  we  are  very  much 
deceived.  So  that  I  strongly  suspect  our  Muscovy 
Duck,  the  Guinny  Duck  of  Bellonius,  and  Aldrovand's 
Cairo  Duck,  yea,  and  Gesner's  Indian  Duck,  too,  to  Se 
all  one  and  the  same  bird,  more  or  less  accurately  de^ 
scribed.  Perchance  also  the  Birds  themselves  may 
differ  one  from  another  in  those  tuberous  eminences  and 
naked  skin  about  the  Bill,  and  upon  the  Bill  between  the 
Nosthrils.  *  *  *  Nor  is  the  diversity  of  colours  a 
sufficient  argument  to  the  contrary  ;  for  that  they  (as 
wc  have  often  said)  in  tame  birds  of  the  same  kind  vary 
infinitely."  But  Joannes  Caius,  the  founder  of  Caiua 
College,  Cambridge,  in  his  Libellus,  or  little  book,  on 
the  rarer  animals  and  plants,  published  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  Willughby's  Ornithology,  seema 
puzzled  by  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  musk  duck. 
These  varieties,  then,  were  not  probably  self-generated 
in  the  old  world,  but  imported  from  the  new  by  Spanish 
and  other  adventurers.  If  they  arose,  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years  ago,  in  South  America,  from  a  single 
uniform  type  of  musk  duck,  it  would  be  most  interesting 
could  we  know  under  what  circumstances  of  domestica- 
tion by  extinct  nations  of  men,  in  cities  that  have  long 
been  swept  away,  the  breaking  of  the  breed  first  took 
place.  One  variety  of  musk  dusk  is  coloured  with  a 
curious  dingy  brown.  Now,  domestic  ducks,  of  a  nearly 
similar  hue,  have  this  season  been  unexpectedly  produced 
in  our  own  poultry-yard.  Thus,  a  perfectly  black  East 
Indian  duck,  associated  with  a  perfectly  white  call  drake^ 
and  with  no  other  male.  During  the  spring  both  birds 
were  stolen  by  some  vagabonds.  The  few  eggs  obtained 
from  this  union  were  set  under  a  hen,  and  produced 
four  ducklings,  two  speckled  black  and  white,  as  might 
be  expected,  and  two  of  the  dingy  brown  colour,  in. 
terspersed  with  a  few  white  feathers.  As  we  have  sua* 
pected  the  slate-coloured  fowls  to  have  arisen  from  some 
dilution,  with  a  white  cross  of  black,  i.  e.,  very  dark 
purple  or  slate-coloured  birds  ;  so,  in  ducks,  light  op 
dingy  brown  may  be  the  effect  of  diluting,  with  wbite^ 
black,  i.  e.,  very  dark  brown  or  brown-green  families. 
The  couple  of  brown  common  ducks  look  like  a  pair,  in 
which  case  we  propose  keeping  them  another  season  ia 
watch  how  their  offspring  will  turn  out. 

A  trustworthy  account  of  the  parentage  and  produce 
of  mongrels  is  much  required  to  assist  in  determining 
the  limitation  of  the  variations  of  species,  a  mere 
guess  at  which  will  be  of  such  immense  service  to  th& 
gpeculative  zoologist.  D. 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Risks  of  High  Farming. — I  have  witnessed 
within  these  few  years,  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  so 
great  a  revolution  in  the  culture  of  land,  and  such  pro- 
digious crops  in  expectancy  arising  from  high  farming, 
that  when  the  seasons  are  favourable  for  harvesting,  I 
might  subscribe  to  all  that  is  said — that,  to  look  for 
great  crops,  the  farm  should  be  worked  as  a  garden. 
Not  three  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  large  farm  promising  the 
cultivator  of  it  a  full  realisation  of  all  his  hopes,  and  in 
truth,  even  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  the  picture  was 
magnificent ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  at  present,  its 
proud  head  is  fallen  with  the  heavy  rains,  and  the 
sloven's  on  the  other  side  the  hedge  sprinkled  with  its 
weeds  (where  high  farming  could  rot  be  followed  for 
want  of  capital),  may  turn  out  the  more  profitable 
husbandry.  A  medium  line  in  farming,  perhaps,  as  in 
all  other  things,  is  best.  Better  to  lay  your  plans  fou 
30  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre  rather  than  40,  and  then 
a  day's  rain  will  rather  enliven  than  depress  your 
expectancies  of  a  good  harvest  home.  But  supposing 
it  to  be  all  truth,  that  high  farming  is  the  only,  or  rather 
the  best,  way  to  meet  the  imports  of  foreign  grain  and 
high  taxation,  where  are  the  landlords  or  tenants  of 
substance  to  be  found  to  follow  such  courses  ?  If  it 
was  as  clear  as  that  2  and  2  make  4,  that  by  right 
draining,  subsoiling,  and  scientific  knowledge  of  manure;^ 
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and  plenty  of  it,  that  produce  might  be  quadrupled, 
still  to  bring  the  country  into  universal  garden  culture 
is  but  an  Utopian  dream.  "  Progress  "  is  a  good 
horse,  but  a  curb  is  necessary  to  prevent  his  running 
away  with  his  rider.   Lt.  H.,  July  31. 

Exeter  ^gricullural  Meeting  and  Dinner. — The 
meeting  at  Exeter  seems  to  have  satisfied  its  promoters. 
As  strangers,  we  say  there  is  much  to  mend.  For  a 
show  on  so  large  a  scale  as  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  it  ought  to  be  fixed  at  some  central 
point.  When  fixed  in  a  corner  of  England,  as  at 
Exeter,  the  show  becomes  of  a  local  character — the 
subjects  for  exhibition  become  limited.  Strangers  find 
ail  things  new  ;  but  where  is  the  novelty  of  the  show 
to  those  who  may  annually  attend  ?  In  stock,  for  in- 
stance, you  had  what  we  expected  to  find,  viz.,  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  Devon  breed.  In  horses,  no  show 
at  all.  But  many  say,  why  waste  your  time  looking  at 
the  beasts  of  the  field  ?  Turn  your  attention  to  the 
implements  ;  see  what  is  new  ;  discover  fresh  traces  of 
mechanical  art  and  skill,  and  tell  us  what  new  things 
England  has  done  towards  a  cheaper  and  better  method 
of  tilling  the  ground.  Implements  were  once  all  com- 
plexity— all  cost — monstrous,  cumbrous  articles.  They 
are  not  yet  done  with.  Many  implements  called  new 
are  only  old  acquaintances  in  a  new  garb ;  but  they  are  ad- 
mitted as  new  to  the  exhibition.  Some  of  the  ploughs, 
with  mould-boards  of  unusual  length,  laid  the  furrow 
Slice  in  an  admirable  manner.  Much  business  was  done 
in  the  sale  of  implements.  The  dinner  was  unusually 
satisfactory.  Soyer  did  his  part  well,  in  a  part  the  British 
farmer  never  fails  when  the  viands  are  such  as  he  can 
do  justice  to.  At  other  meetings  the  dinners  have  been 
very  indifferent.  The  speeches  would  have  been 
better  if  Mr.  Lister  had  had  his  say,  and  what  he  would 
have  said  is  easy  to  divine.  Many  landlords  want 
education,  and  where  the  landlords  know  their  business 
they  are  the  best  and  kindest  of  men.  How  wrong  to 
say  a  gentleman  wants  instruction  ;  but  to  say  a  tenant  is 
ignorant  is  quite  right.  Pretty  times  these,  forsooth. 
Who  shall  stay  instruction,  and  who  shall  withhold  know- 
ledge ?  Does  the  Society  deny  its  own  usefulness  ?  We 
should  have  been  too  glad  to  have  heard  from  one  from 
the  further  hemisphere  the  words  he  would  have 
uttered  ;  we  mean  Colonel  Morris,  of  New  York.  But 
the  rules  of  the  Society  silenced  him,  though  the  meet- 
ing called  upon  him  by  name.  Mr.  Rives,  of  Virginia, 
we  would  also  gladly  have  heard.  Virginia  !  so  as- 
sociated with  our  own  great  countryman  Raleigh,  so 
wise,  so  learned.  The  axe  and  the  veto  of  a  chairman 
can  cut  short  instruction.  However,  in  excuse  it  may 
be  supposed  the  American  guests  might  argue  the 
question  of  free  trade,  and  so  put  the  meeting  in  hot 
water.  At  these  meetings  much  information  is  ob- 
tained from  men  who  attend  from  various  counties.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  Devonshire  will  improve  after  this  visit 
of  the  Society.  Cream  and  Apples  are  very  good  things, 
hut  good  farming  far  better.  X.  Y.  Z.,  Hants. 

Public  PVell. — The  poor  around  me  are  very  badly 
off  for  water  of  any  kind.  I  cannot  afford  to  dig 
or  bore  a  well  for  them,  even  if  I  had  not  to 
sink  130  feet,  the  probable  depth  through  our  clay. 
Can  you  suggest  to  me  some  cheap  method  of  procur- 
ing them  a  good  supply  of  wholesome  water  ?  (by 
drainage  and  filtration,  or  otherwise  ?)  I  find  that  the 
stone  earthenware  pipes  are  not  made  larger  than 
18  inches  diameter  ;  had  they  been  3  feet,  they  might 
have  been  available  to  line  the  well.  And  what  could  a 
pump  be  bought  for  ?  and  what  sort  of  pump  ?  And 
what  rules  should  the  people  be  bound  by,  if  any ! 
J.  E.  G. 

Clover  Failure. — On  seeing  your  article  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette,  on  the  failure  of  the  Clover,  I  was 
induced  to  seek  for  the  cause.     Upon  examination  I 
find  the  Clover  very  much  eaten  with  a  small  black- 
headed  maggot,  which  destroys  the  heart  of  the  plant. 
The  stems  are  also  pierced  with  many  holes,  apparently 
by  some  insect  depositing  its  eggs.     This  is  not  local ; 
for  I  have  examined  many  Clover  fields,  some  more 
than  40  miles  from  where  I  reside,  which  are  precisely 
the  same.     It  is  not  confined  to  this  time  of  year  or 
this  particular  year.     I  have  found  it  at  all  seasons  in 
the  absence  of  frost.     1  had  the  whole  of  three  or  four 
acres  destroyed  early  one  spring.     Some  Trefoil  sown 
End  growing  with  the  Clover  was  not  injured.     In  the 
second  cut  or  after  crop  many  patches  of  the  same 
field  were  destroyed  where  it  had  not  been  injured  first. 
In  the  following  spring,  early  (February  and  March), 
a  neighbour  of  mine  had  a  field  of  12  acres  quite  de- 
stroyed.    There  was  a  uniform  and  good  plant  after 
harvest,  and  all  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  which 
became  so  bad  by  late  in  March  as  to  be  fit  only  to 
plough  up  and  sow  with  Peas.     The  crowns  were  eaten 
out   by  this  maggot ;   it  began  in   spring  and  finally 
spread  all  over  the  field.      I  am  not  sure,  but  think 
I  sent  you  some  notice  of  it  at  the  time  ;  if  I  did  not  I 
intended  it.     About  the  same  time  I  saw  an  article  by 
Mr.  Lawes  on  the  same  insect,   and  I  think  be  said  it 
belonged  to  the  Tipula  family,  this  maggot  being  their 
larva.    I  feel  assured  the  Dodder  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
failure  ;   I  have  seen  it  only  in  the  second  cut  or  late  in 
the  summer  ;  nor  the  Broom-rape,  but  some  insect.  I  can 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  good  effects  of  bones  dissolved 
in  acid  as  a  good  dressing  for  Clover,  having  this  year 
quite  a  double  crop  where  it  was  applied,  as  compared 
with  some  missed  on  purpose  in  the  same  field,  only  a 
lod  wide,  as  an  experiment.     I  have  found  the  Cow- 
grass  succeed   much  better  than  Clover  of  late  years, 
especially  on  poor  land  ;  it  has  this  disadvantage,  it  is 
Jatei;,  and  does  not  produce  a  second  crop,  unless  cut 


very  early  the  first  time.  The  Potatoes  are  very  badly 
diseased  here,  I  think  they  were  never  worse.  Wheat 
will  be  only  a  middling  crop,  blighted,  and  very  much 
down  where  heavy  ;  looks  like  a  deficient  yield.  Barley 
good  but  very  much  laid.  Oats  pretty  good.  Turnips 
promise  well.  The  hay  crop  short.  We  have  com- 
menced cutting  winter  Beans  to-day  ;  they  are  a  light 
crop.  Peas  that  were  sown  early  are  a  fair  crop,  on 
early  laod  ;  but  those  sown  late,  on  late  land,  are  very 
bad.  Mangold  Wurzel  very  bad.  We  also  began 
cutting  Wheat  to-day.  The  weather  is  showery,  and 
not  at  all  settled  at  present.  James  Eames,  Beck  Farm, 
Beaulieu,  Hants, 

English  and  Scotch  Farming  (see  p.  475). — Before 
leaving  Sandinburgh  I  made  myself  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  systems  adopted  on  that  farm, 
for  we  have  very  few  instances  where  all  the  branches 
of  farming  are  so  scientifically  carried  on,  and  that  too 
without  any  ostentation  or  view  to  applause.  It  has 
been  the  desire  of  the  manager  to  make  the  best  of  his 
master's  property,  by  adhering  to  principles  he  found 
most  conducive  to  that  end  ;  for  while  he  has  devoted 
so  much  attention  to  the  breeding  department,  the  other 
branches  connected  with  the  farm  have  not  been  lost 
sight  of.  After  leaving  Hertfordshire  I  passed  through 
Middlesex,  in  order  to  see  haymaking  at  head-quarters  ; 
the  weather  being  fine,  the  process  was  going  on  with 
vigour,  which  I  had  great  pleasure  in  witnessing,  and 
was  quite  ashamed  of  the  ignorance  which  prevails  in 
the  north  in  that  department.  Before  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion, I  shall  state  my  opinion  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  English  and  Scotch  farming.  In  England  the 
systems  of  farming  and  modes  of  management  are  very 
different.  In  some  districts  it  is  very  deficient,  while 
in  others  good  farming  is  to  be  found.  And,  to  their 
praise  bs  it  said,  the  proprietors  (or  their  managers  for 
them)  generally  set  a  good  example  before  their 
tenantry ;  but  the  latter  are  rather  tardy  in  the  pro- 
gressive movement.  However,  in  Scotland,  it  is  quite 
the  reverse  ;  here  the  tenantry  live  at  rack-rent,  with 
very  few  resident  proprietors,  and  those  we  have  occupy 
only  the  mansion-house,  and  perhaps  a  few  acres  ad- 
joining, which  are  kept  in  permanent  pasture,  conse- 
quently the  tenant  farmers  have  the  way  to  find  for 
themselves,  and  to  thera  is  due  all  the  praise  of  Scotch 
farming.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  applaud  one  party  and  despise 
the  other,  as  is  too  often  done  by  writers  on  agriculture. 
My  observations  are  drawn  from  facts  that  have  come 
under  my  notice.  I  am  likewise  av/are  that  the  Scotch 
farmers  consider  themselves  superior  to  their  southern 
brethren,  and  in  some  branches  they  are  so  ;  yet,  in 
some  respects,  they  ought  to  borrow  a  leaf  from  the 
Englishman's  book,  as  in  haymaking,  cattle-feeding,  &c. 
And  I  trust  our  northern  worthies  will  soon  see  the 
error  of  their  ways  in  these  respects  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  the  great  barrier  to  all  improvements  has  too  much 
hold — that  is,  self-conceit.  H.,  Aberdeenshire. 

Clover  Dodder. — A  correspondent  says,  some  eight 
or  nine  years  ago  I  walked  into  my  neighbour's  field 
while  he  was  cutting  his  second  crop  of  Clover,  and 
called  his  attention  to  the  "  Orobanche,"  which  was  most 
abundant  therein.  He  had  not  observed  it ;  and  but 
for  me  would  not  have  recognised  anything  unusual. 
This  summer  the  iield  is  in  Clover  again.  After  last 
harvest  the  plant  was  a  full  one.  During  winter  and 
spring  it  went  off  sadly  ;  so  much  so  that  the  occupier, 
not  the  old  tenant,  ploughed  up  a  part  of  the  field.  He 
and  others  could  not  account  for  the  failure  :  they 
gave  no  heed  to  my  suggestion,  that  the  last  time  the 
field  was  in  Clover  it  was  poisoned  with  "  Orobanche." 
"  None  had  been  seen  since  that  time,"  &c. ;  aud  it 
could  not  possibly  be  that  the  present  failure  was  due 
to  such  a  cause.  To-day  I  looked  over  the  hedge  ;  and 
there  is  my  old  friend  in  full  vigour.  Now  then  comes  the 
philosopher's  turn.  Tell  us  where  the  poison  has  been  laid 
up  all  this  time,  &c.  ThefieldseemstoberuinedforClover. 
[So  far  as  I  know  anything  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  Orobanche  minor,  and  the  manner  in  which  our 
occasional  Clover  failures  occur,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
consider  the  former  to  be  in  relation  to  the  latter.  No 
doubt  the  Orobanche  does  great  injury  where  it  abounds, 
but  the  Clover  failures  occur  often  where  Orobanche 
is  not  found.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  Oro- 
banche should  re-appear  in  any  field  where  it  has  once 
shown  itself,  for  I  think  it  extremely  likely  (don't  sup- 
pose I  mean  to  say  it  is  a  proved  fact)  that  its  seeds 
may  remain  dormant  until  they  meet  afresh  with  the 
roots  of  Clover  or  such  other  plants  as  they  are 
capable  of  attacking.  But — query  1st— Had  your 
neighbour  thoroughly  cleaned  his  seed  by  sifting  out 
the  Orobanche  ?  Query  2d, — Is  the  Clover  "  going  off" 
this  year  ?  I  mean  since  the  winter  aud  spring  failure. 
Did  you  remember  to  try  the  experiment  I  have  so 
often  asked  for — of  leaving  a  stetch  of  Barley  without 
Clover  ?  Unless  we  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  fear  we 
shall  always  be  iu  doubt  of  the  real  cause  of  Clover 
failure,  and  consequently  a  long  while  in  detecting  an 
adequate  remedy.  J.  S.  H.] 

Notes  on  No.  30  Agricultural  Gazette. — Leases,  &c., 
(p.  473)  :  "  It  is  because  we  believe  that  this  high 
farming  cannot  exist  without  a  lease,  any  more  than  a 
lease  without  its  invariable  concomitant  high  farming, 
that  we  direct  attention  to  their  connection,"  &c.  The 
former  part  of  this  proposition  should  be  strenuously 
urged,  especially  iu  these  difficult  times.  Without  long 
or  renewable  leases,  in  all  cases  attended  with  a 
covenant  for  the  repayment  of  all  un-worn  out  improve- 
ments, we  cannot  expect  any  prudent  man  to  incur  the 
expense  of  real  high  farming.    But  the  latter  part  of 


the  proposition  must  be  received  with  caution.  Some 
landowners  and  agents,  who  wish  to  promote  high 
farming,  would  grant  leases,  but  their  old  tenants,  whom 
they  are  unwilling  to  remove,  are  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
them.  Some  years  ago  I  was  requested  to  accompany 
two  other  farmers  to  inspect  and  report  the  condition 
of  a  farm  that  was  let  on  lease.  The  tenant  paid  his 
rent,  but  was  ruining  the  farm,  and  though  ho  had  vir- 
tually broken  through  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  he 
had  not  so  flagrantly  violated  its  letter  as  to  make  eject- 
ment clearly  legal.  We  therefore  unanimously  agreed 
to  advise  the  owner  to  get  rid  of  the  tenant  on  the  best 
terms  that  could  be  agreed  upon.  I  mention  this  fact 
because  several  similar  cases  have  occurred,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  qualified  agents  may  devise  some  plan 
by  which,  under  lease,  the  rights  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant  may  be  made  sure.  1  say  qualified  agents,  be- 
cause I  quite  concur  in  a  recent  remark  of  yours  that 
properly  qualified  land-agents  and  landowners  are 
wanting  as  well  as  superior  tenants.  And  I  will  add 
my  own  opinion  that  if  the  former  had  been  more 
plentiful,  the  latter  would  not  have  been  so  scarce.^ 
"  Manure  for  every  crop  : "  This  I  nearly  accomplished 
many  years  back,  and  sometimes  got  too  much  straw, 
on  a  poor  run  out  farm  ;  and  after  the  few  first  years, 
almost  without  purchasing  any  kind  of  manure,  except 
such  as  could  be  bought  by  labour  on  the  farm.  That 
was  effected  by  carefully  collecting  and  preserving  any- 
thing capable  of  making  manure,  and  especially  pre- 
serving the  liquid  manure,  which  was  chiefly  converted 
into  compost  by  absorption  with  dry  earth  and  ashes, 
and  which  was  thus  made"  drillable  with  the  seed.  Let 
the  farmer  free  himself  from  the  imposition  of  the 
manure  manufacturer  by  manufacturing  his  own  ma- 
nure. I  cannot  think  that  farm  rightly  managed  that 
does  not^maintain  itself,  unless  the  manure-making  pro- 
duce be  sold  off ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  extraneous 
manure  must  be  brought  back.  This  self-supporting 
system  is  exemplified  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  at  Sandiu. 
burgh  {vide  page  475),  and  it  has  been  proved  prae. 
tieable  in  numerous  other  instances  ;  but  the  gaseous 
virtues  of  manure,  as  well  as  the  liquid,  are  most  sadly 
wasted,  instead  of  being,  as  they  ought  to  be,  preserved 
with  miser-like  care.  Farmers  too  commonly  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  the  immense  loss  they  sustain  by  suf- 
fering their  middens  to  "  waste  their  fragrance  on  the 
desert  air."  Suppose  the  tea-dealer  were  to  expose  his 
tea  to  sun  and  air,  wet  and  wind,  what  would  the  women 
say  of  it  ?  Methinks  he  would  soon  lose  their  custom, 
and  this  is  only  a  parallel  case. — "  Catch-meadow," 
(page  474)  :  This  paper  presents  a  promissory  note  to 
the  owners  of  moory  mountains  and  other  lands  where 
streams  abound.  Will  they  still  refuse  to  accept  it  ? 
I  have  often  wondered  that  such  sources  of  wealth 
should  be  so  sadly  neglected.  An  Old  Farmer. 

The  Exeter  Show  of  Pigs.— I  see  you  say  in  your 
description  of  the  pigs  exhibited  at  Exeter, "  The  Berk- 
shires  are  much  too  coarse  in  bone  and  hair  for  the 
small  breeds,  and  have  not  sufficient  size  for  the  large." 
I  am  not  very  fond  of  public  scribbling,  but  I  cannot 
allow  you  and  your  readers  to  rest  under  this  impres- 
sion, without  expressing  my  dissent.  I  believe  it  will 
be  generally  allowed  that  the  pure  Berkshire  (it  is  too 
much  he  practice  to  call  all  black  and  white  pigs  Berk- 
shire) are  as  fine  in  the  bone  and  hair  as  any  breed  of 
the  same  size,  and  I  feel  confident  will  produce  a  greater 
weight  of  bacon  at  an  early  age  than  most  other 
breeds.  I  have  myself  had  them  killed,  weighing  up- 
wards of  20  score  at  10  months  old.  I  conceive  that 
early  maturity  is  of  the  first  importance  in  all  descrip- 
tions of  stock,  and  should  be  particularly  encouraged 
by  all  agricultural  societies,  and  it  was  with  this  view  I 
selected  my  pigs  at  Exeter,  where  I  sent  a  sow  eight 
months  old,  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  farrowing ;  of 
course  she  was  much  smaller  than  those  four  or  five 
times  her  age,  and  was  little  noticed  by  general  ob- 
servers, but  I  understood  she  was  pronounced  a  very 
superior  animal  by  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  inves- 
tigate the  circumstances.  Had  I  thought  it  necessary 
a  sow  should  be  a  certain  weight  to  gain  a  premium,  I 
could  have  sent  one  equal  to  any  there  ;  but  if  I  had 
been  successful  I  should  not  have  taken  great  credit  to 
myself  iu  gaining  a  prize  for  a  sow  three  or  four 
years  old,  which  ought  to  have  been  converted  into 
bacon  years  before.  If  a  person  looks  alone  to  the 
bacon  market  for  his  return,  I  think  he  should  not 
allow  a  sow  to  have  more  than  one  litter,  and  that  before 
she  is  12  months  old ;  and  if  she  is  then  fattened  she 
will  be  nearly  as  valuable  per  score  as  young  stores, 
which  should  be  brought  out  at  8  or  9  months  old  ;  but 
if  she  is  allowed  to  continue  breeding,  her  bacon  would 
be  less  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  time  she  is  kept  on. 
I  candidly  confess  I  do  not  carry  out  this  plan  myself, 
as  I  am  a  breeder  of  pigs  for  sale  to  breeders,  and 
sometimes  hive  a  greater  demand  than  I  can  supply 
under  this  system,  and  am  consequently  compelled  to 
keep  on  sows  longer  than  I  should  otherwise  do.  I  hope 
nothing  I  have  said  here  will  be  attributed  to  dissatis- 
faction at  the  decision  of  the  judges.  1  am  perfectly 
satisfied — indeed  no  man  should  show  at  such  exhibitions 
who  cannot  be  defeated  with  temper.  I  always  think 
the  judges  have  a  most  arduous  and  unthankful  duty  to 
perform,  and  I  am  sure,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  always 
give  their  best  attention  to  arrive  at  a  right  decision  ; 
and  we  the  exhibitors,  I  hope,  feel  sufficiently  thankful 
for  the  trouble  they  must  have,  although  we  may  now 
and  then  feel  a  little  disappointed.  Edward  Bowly, 
Siddington  House,  near  Cirencester,  Aug.  1. 

Scotch  and  English  Farming Being  at  all  times 

desirous,  like  your  Aberdeen  correspondent,  of  learning 
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something  in  every  country,  and  from  every  source,  I 
feel  the  more  stimulated,  in  these  times  of  agricultural 
transition  and  distress,  to  pick  up  whatever  conduces  to 
make  farming  profitable.  I  am  the  more  encouraged, 
from  the  liberal  nature  of  your  correspondent's  intro- 
ductory remarlss,  to  hope  for  some  detailed  information 
regarding  the  stock  and  crops  he  witnessed  at  Sandin- 
burgh.  He  says  the  crops  were  startling,  and  had  been 
produced  without  the  aid  of  artificial  manures — save  a 
few  cwts,  of  bones,  &c.  I  would  therefore  first  beg  to 
learn  from  "  H.,"  what  course  of  farming  or  cropping  is 
pursued  to  obtain  such  a  desired  result.  Next,  I  would 
like  to  learn  how  calves  bought  in  at  15s.  and  20s.  re- 
spectively are  made  to  be  worth  as  many  pounds  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two's  feeding  2  I  should  feel  grate- 
ful to  be  informed  how  such  stock  is  obtained,  fed  and 
treated  ;  and  what  market,  whether  at  home  or  in 
London,  such  animals  are  disposed  of  ?  We  have  been 
very  far  behind  realising  any  such  prices  for  two-year- 
old  cattle,  on  an  average,  although  well  fed  during  the 
whole  time  from  being  calved  till  they  came  to  the 
hands  of  the  butcher.  In  the  next  place,  we  are  most 
particularly  desirous  to  learn  the  pig  secret  of  a  profit 
of  200/.  a  year.  How  that  is  obtained  ?  What  number 
of  pigs  are  kept  at  Sandinburgh  ?  How  are  they  fed  and 
otherwise  treated  ?  We  have  come  so  far  short  of 
anything  like  200/.  a  year  profit  on  keeping  a  very 
large  herd  of  pigs,  that  we  will  venture  to  hire  a 
special  train  for  the  northern  luminary,  to  come  and 
enlighten  us  upon  the  why  and  wherefore  such  a  most 
desirable  profit  can  be  netted  by  pig  feeding.  If  all 
your  Aberdeen  correspondent  has  stated  of  the  farming 
of  Hertfordshire  be  correct,  England  surely  cannot  be 
so  very  far  behind  Scotland,  as  regards  its  agriculture, 
as  "  H."  and  many  other  flying  visitors  would  make  us 
understand.  We  have  at  present  no  time  to  dive  farther 
into  "  H.'s  "  budget,  but  shall  have  very  many  more 
enquiries  to  make,  if  he  gives  a  full  explanation  to  the 
statements  in  a  late  Gazette,    Investigator. 

The  Potato  Disease. — In  the  month  of  March  last 
I  sent  you  some  account  of  my  experiments  in  Potato 
planting,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  disease  that  has 
affected  this  root  more  or  less  since  1845.  I  then 
stated  that  the  only  Potatoes  I  had  last  year  free  from 
disease  were  those  managed  on  the  plan  suggested  by 
Mr.  Martin,  of  Dundee,  which  consists  in  laying  down 
the  tops  and  covering  them  with  earth  to  within  6  inches 
of  the  end.  This  should  be  done  at  the  third  moulding 
up,  when  the  tubers  are  about  half-grown,  unless  blight 
should  appear  on  the  leaves  before  this,  in  which  case 
the  operation  should  be  immediately  carried  out — Mr. 
Martin's  theory  being  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  stems  of  the  plant  are  in  the  first  instance  made 
unhealthy  by  atmospheric  causes,  and  that  then  the 
sickness  descends  by  degrees  to  the  roots,  and  finally 
the  tubers  become  diseased.  PosSibly  this  operation  of 
covering  up  the  stems  may  for  a  time  check  their 
growth,  and  thus  prevent  them  acting  as  feeders  to  the 
tubers,  thus  leaving  them  to  gain  their  whole  growth 
from  the  soil  and  the  gases  contained  below,  instead  of 
feeding  on  the  deleterious  atmospheric  agents  that  from 
some  peculiarity  of  the  season  may  be  blighting  the 
stems  above  ground.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  such 
appears  to  be  the  character  of  the  present  season.  The 
almost  incessant  rain  and  absence  of  sun  for  the  last 
10  days,  has  produced  upon  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
Potato  plant,  all  the  old  fungus  and  black  spots 
and  hlight,  indicative  of  the  coming  disease  of  the 
tubers,  and  this  to  an  ettont  far  beyond  any  year 
since  1845.  On  a  close  examination  of  150  acres  of  my 
own  growth,  and  many  fields  besides  of  my  neighbours, 
I  cannot  find  a  single  plant  that  is  not  infested  with  the 
Aphis  vastator  and  other  green  flies,  that  are  always 
found  accompanying  a  diseased  state  of  foliage.  These 
insects  seem  to  have  appeared  all  within  the  last  week  ; 
they  are  to  be  found  in  greatest  abundance  on  the  lower 
stalks  nearest  the  ground,  which  are  becoming  quite 
yellow  and  dead,  and  in  some  fields  are  to  be  seen  patches 
4  or  5  yards  square  of  plants,  altogether  withered  and 
mouldy.  Should  this  damp  weather  continue  many 
days  longer,  I  fear  the  worst  results  to  the  whole  crop, 
and  I  would  now  urge  upon  all,  whose  crops  may  be  in  a 
similar  condition  to  my  own,  to  try  this  "  laying  down  " 
plan,  at  any  rate  upon  a  portion  of  them.  The  tops  re- 
quire first  pressing  down  gently  but  firmly,  with  a 
short  pole,  held  with  both  hands  in  the  middle.  A.  boy 
will  thus  press  down  as  fast  as  three  men  can  cover  up 
with  hoes,  leaving  about  6  inches  exposed.  The  tops 
are  laid  all  in  one  direction,  and  this  should  be  towards 
the  north,  where  the  drills  run  east  and  west,  as  the  bank 
of  earth  is  thus  most  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  a  plough  made  that  will  perform 
this  work  with  the  precision  required,  but  if  the  plan  is 
found  to  answer,  some  ingenious  mechanic  will  soon  be 
found  to  produce  an  efficient  implement  of  the  kind.  I 
may  add  that  the  cost  of  laying  down  upon  our  light  soils 
is  about  3s.  per  acre,  an  insignificant  sum  compared 
with  the  probable  advantage,  so  that  none  need  be 
deterred  from  making  the  experiment,  owing  to  the 
expense.  And  yet  I  have  observed  that  farmers  in 
general  are  exceedingly  averse  to  trying  any  new  sug- 
gestion, however  rational  it  may  seem,  that  entails  upon 
them  even  the  slightest  increased  expense.  Surely  this 
deficiency  of  enterprise  and  spirit  of  enquiry,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  great  defect  amongst  the  large  mass  of 
farmers.  Even  the  most  pertinacious  stickler  for  his 
order  must  admit  that  there  is  amongst  the  farmers,  as 
a  body,  a  most  lamentable  absence  of  these  requisities 
for  that  intelligent  and  scientific  pursuit  of  agriculture 
which  la  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  "  times,"  and 


in  accordance  with  the  present  spirit  of   the  age,  and 
which   can  alone  befit  them  for  the  pursuit  of  such 
enquiries  as  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery  that 
now  envelops  the  Potato  disease.     Their  almost  entire 
ignorance  hitherto,  of  physical  science,  and  nearly  all 
the  branches  of  natural  history,  has  been  shown  by  the 
crude  and  all  but  useless  essays  on  "  Turnip-fly,"  "  wire- 
worm,"  and  "  blight,"  that  have  from  time  to  time  filled 
the  pages  of  some  of  our  agricultural  publications.     And 
it  has  mainly  been  by  scientific  men,  altogether  uncon- 
nected  with   agriculture,   bringing   to    our    aid   those 
enlightened  habits  of  observation  gained  by  study  and 
education,  that  we  have  been  enabled  at  length  to  arrive 
at  any  just  conclusions  on  these  subjects.     Surely  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  British  farmer  of  the  present  day  to 
be   dependent   on    foreign    aid  in    those    matters   so 
intimately   connected   with   his  own   business,   and   so 
constantly   thrust   before   his  attention,  that  the  only 
wonder  would  seem  to  be,  how  he  can  avoid  the  accession 
of  knowledge  upon  such  questions.     But  however  just  iu 
general   the   charge    may   be   of    defective    education 
amongst  the  main  body  of  the  farmers,  still  that  can 
hardly  be  urged  as  the  cause  of  the  world's  remaining 
till  now  in  ignorance  of  the  Potato  disease.      For  we 
have  had  essays  upon  it  from  all  quarters,  by  all  "  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,"  from  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  with  his 
science,  down  to  the  stupid  practical  bigot,  who,  with  a 
laudable  pertinacity,  persisted  in  tracing  it,  like  all  other 
ills,   to   free-trade  !    and    that  still   more   remarkable 
individual,  whose  impious  fanaticism  could  see  nothing 
in   it  but   a  mark   of  the   divine   displeasure,   at  our 
toleration  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  threatened  admission 
of  the  Jews  into  Parliament.     And  yet  no  decided  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject,  opinions  remaining 
as  various  and  uncertain  as  ever.     I  have  all  along  felt 
this   to  be  a  humiliating  fact,  for  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  intelligent  and  patient  observation  should  reveal 
the  source  of  the  injury,  and  reward  the  enquirer  with 
some  decided  views  as  to  the  future  fate  of  the  Potato 
plant.     I  have  no  sympathy  whatever   with  those  half 
fanatic   reasoners  who  strive  to  hide  their  ignorance 
of  the  operations  of  Nature  under  the  assumed  guise  of 
religions  "  resignation   to  the  mysterious  workings  of 
Providence,"  who  say  that  doubtless  some  wise  social 
end  is  to  be  answered  by  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
Potato  plant,  and  assume  that  probably  the  Creator  is 
gradually  destroying,  by  direct  agency,  this  root  out  of 
the  land,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  those  inter- 
mediate agents,  such  as  blight,  fungus,  or  insect  working 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.    And  moreover,  that  it 
is  presumptuous  in  us  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  such  mysterious  providential  visitations.     Now,  there 
is  nothing,  in  either  the  physical  or  moral  history  of 
man,  that  justifies  us  in  coming  to  any  such  conclusions, 
for  in  both  physical  and  moral  disease  we  are  taught  by 
nature   and   revelation   to   fathom   their   sources    and 
search  out  the  remedies.     And  in  both  do  we  find  that 
there   is  no  evil  which  is  not  met  by  a  suitable  anta 
gonistic  healing  agent.     In  the  physical  constitution  of 
man,    we  see  that  beautiful  Jaw  the  "  vis    medicatrix 
naturae,"  that,  if  unobstructed,  speedily  restores  any 
injured  part  to  its  natural  health  again,  and  so  likewise, 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution,  that  which  at 
first    sight  might  seem  an  evil  is  often  the  agent  of 
highest    good.      The    rationale  of    the    whole    being 
embodied    in    three     short    words    "perfect    through 
suffering."     Why  then  should  we  not  carry  out  the 
same  reasoning  into  the  natural  world  i     And  thus  we 
should  look  to  that  which  is  probably  the  true  source  of 
the  Potato  disease,  viz.,  soma  unnatural  condition  into 
which  our  mode  of  cultivation  has  forced  it.     1  hope 
that  these  suggestions  may  be  received  in  the  spirit  in 
which   they   are  intended.    John  Fryer,  jun. 


In  order  that  you  may  see  that  the  communications 
in  your  Journal  are  not  only  read,  but  in  some  dcree 
acted  upon  in  this  distant  colony,  I  herewith  forward 
you  a  Launceston  Examiner, oiiaXy  1,  1843,  containing 
a  letter  from  me,  describing,  in  compliance  with  tha 
request  of  the  Launceston  Horticultural  Society,  the 
method  I  had  adopted  in  transplanting  Swede  Turnips 
(taken,  as  you  will  perceive  is  acknowledged,  from  your 
columns),  and  stating  the  results.  I  may  add  that  the 
next  (last)  year  I  put  in  10  acres  in  a  similar  way,  and 
had  an  excellent  crop,  one  small  field,  containing  about 
1^  acre,  yielding  30  tons  to  the  acre,  as  I  found  by  care- 
fully weighing  an  average  rod,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  long  I  could  continue  to  feed  two  oxen  that  I  was 
desirous  to  keep  on  until  Christmas.  This  season  I 
I  have  put  in  20  acres,  and  have  now  about  13  or  14 
acres  promising  an  abundant  crop ;  the  remaining  7  acres 
were  totally  destroyed  by  grubs,  which  lived  altogether 
upon  the  plants,  there  being  no  weeds  in  the  field. 
Theodore  Bartley.  [We  regret  to  say  that  we  have 
not  received  either  the  guano  or  the  Launceston  paper.  ] 


Foreign  Oorrespondence. 

Launceston,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Feb.  3,  1850. — I 
have  observed  frequent  discussions  as  to  the  qualities 
of  guano  imported  from  various  countries  into  Great 
Britain,  and  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  at  receiving 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land  a  communication  having  re- 
ference to  guano,  lately  introduced  there,  having  been 
obtained  from  a  cavern  on  an  island  in  Bass's  Straits. 

The  persons  who  discovered  this  cavern  say  that  it  is 
occupied  by  innumerable  sea  birds,  and  that  the  guano 
contained  in  it  is  completely  sheltered  from  the  weather, 
and  that  no  rain  can  have  fallen  upon  it.  About  20 
tons  have  been  brought  to  Launceston,  and  bought  by 
various  parties  at  5/.  per  ton.  Amongst  others,  I  pur- 
chased 4  tons,  and  having  dried  and  pulverised  it,  and 
mixed  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wood-ashes,  I  have 
within  the  last  month  sown  it  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  to 
the  acre,  upon  land  since  sown  broadcast  with  Yellow 
Aberdeen  and  Red  Tankard  Turnips.  Being  very  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  the  value  of  this  guano,  as  compared 
with  that  in  use  in  England,  and  believing  that  you  will, 
in  a  measure,  feel  interested  respecting  it,  I  have  here- 
with forwarded  you  a  small  quantity  of  the  guano  as  it 
arrived  in  Launceston,  together  with  the  remains  of 
some  birds  I  took  out  of  that  which  I  dried  and  pul- 
verised, which  abounded  in  similar  remains — bones  (ap- 
parently of  albatrosses,  penguins,  and  other  large  birds) 
and  partially  decomposed  feathers. 

If  you  can  kindly  submit  this  guano  to  be  analysed 
by  some  competent  person,  and  communicate  to  me  the 
results,  either  by  letter  or  through  the  columns  of  your 
Journal,  stating  at  the  same  time  its  value  per  ton, 
having  reference  to  that  of  the  guano  most  approved 
of  in  England,  you  will  confer  not  only  a  favour,  but  a 
benefit  upon  the  agriculturists  of  this  colony,  which  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  duly  appreciated  by  them. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND. 

CoEK,  July  23. — This  Society  held  its  great  annual 
show  at  Cork,  on  this  and  following  days,  in  the  spacious 
Corn-market.  The  weather,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  passing  showers,  was  particularly  favourable,  and 
the  attendance  numerous.  The  following  is  the  prize 
list  :— 

CLASS  A.— SHORT-HORNED. 
Judges— Mr.  J.  Booth,  Mr.  Wm.  Torr,  and  Mr.   H.  Smith; 

Stewards — Lord  Viscount  Monck,  and  Thomas  Ball,  Esq. 

Section  I.  For  the  best  Bull  calved  iu  1815—48,  30  sova.,  to 
Hon.  A.  F,  Nugent,  Pallas,  Tynagh,  lor  Bamboo,  calved  Jan,, 
1S47  ;  the  best  bull  in  Sections  I.,  II.,  and  lit.,  and  the  best  of 
all  the  prize  bulls  eahibited  at  the  show;  10  sovs.  to  James 
Douglas,  Athelstaneford,  Drem,  East  Lothian,  for  Hutton. 

Section  II.  For  the  best  Bull  calved  in  18i8,  20  sovs.,  to  W. 
Coppinger,  Barry's  Court,  for  BoUo  ;  5  sovs.  to  Harvey  Combe, 
Cobham  Park,  Cobham,  Surrey,  tor  Logic. 

Section  III.  For  the  best  Bull  calved  after  the  1st  of  January, 
18-12,  10  sovs.,  to  Richard  Wetstead,  Ballywalter,  Castletuwu- 
rnche,  for  Peacock  ;  5  sovs.  to  Richard  Chalouer,  Kingsfurt, 
Mojnalty,  for  Duke  of  Leinster. 

Section  IV.  For  the  best  Cow  in  calf,  or  that  has  had  a  calf 
in  the  year  1850,  15  sovs.,  John  J.  Turner,  Newtownvilla,  Kii- 
cullen,  for  Primrose  ;  5  sovs.,  to  Hon.  A.  F.  Nugent,  Pallas, 
Tynagh,  for  Bandbox, 

Section  V.  For  the  best  Heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  itt 
the  year  1817,  10  sovs.,  to  Hon.  A.  F.  Nugent,  Pallas,  Tynagh, 
for  Maid  of  Rillerby  ;  5  sovs.  to  H.  Stauley  M'Clintock,  New- 
bury, KilcuUen,  for  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Section  VI.  For  the  best  Heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  in 
Ihe  year  1848,  10  sovs.,  Benjamin  Wilson,  Brawith,  Thirsk, 
Yorkshire,  for  the  Lady  of  Brawith.  This  Heifer  also  received 
the  Agricultural  Challenge  Cup,  value  100  sovs.,  as  being  the 
best  animal  in  the  Neat  Cattle  Classes  ;  and  the  gold  medal  as 
the  beet  of  all  the  prize  cows  or  heifers  exhibited  at  the  shon». 
The  owner  also  received  the  medal  as  the  breeder  of  the  best 
prize  animal  j  5  eovs.  to  Benjamiu  Wilson,  Brawith,  Thirsk, 
Yorkshire,  for  Castanette. 

Section  VII.  For  the  best  Heifer  calved  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1819,  10  eovs.,  to  Thomas  Barnes,  jun.,  Westland, 
Moynaltj,  for  Primrose  ;  5  sovs.,  to  Hon.  A.  F.  Nugent,  Pallas, 
Tyuagh,  for  liaby. 

CLASS    B.  —  LONGf-HORNED.      DEVONS,      HEREF0RD3, 

AYRSHIRBS,  POLLED  ANGUS,  AND  GALLOWAYS. 
Or  any  other  distinct  Breed  not  qualified  to  compete  as  Short- 
horns. 

Section  I.  For  the  best  Bull  calved  in  1815—48,  15  sovs.,  to 
Lady  Carbery,  Castlefreke,  Rosscarbery,  for  a  Devon  bull,  Sir 
Thomas  ;  6  sovs.,  to  Thomas  George  Stoney,  Kyle  Park,  Bor- 
risokane,  for  bis  Hereford  bull,  Ireton. 

Section  II.  For  the  best  Bull  calved  in  the  year  1848, 10  sovs,, 
to  the  Earl  of  Chariemont,  for  his  Devon  bull.  Young  Shamrock  ; 
5  sovs.,  to  the  Earl  of  Chariemont,  Marino,  Clontarf,  for  hia 
Devon  bull  Volunteer. 

Section  III.  For  the  best  Bull  calved  after  January  1, 1819, 
10  sovs.,  to  the  Earl  of  Chariemont,  for  his  Devon  bull  Albert; 
5  sovs.,  to  N.  W.  Roche,  M.D.,  Carrickabrick,  Fermoy,  for  his 
Ayrshire  bull  Rory. 

For  the  best  Bull  in  the  above  sections.  The  Medal.  The 
Earl  of  Chariemont,  for  his  Devon  Bull,  Young  Shamrock. 

Section  IV.  For  the  best  Cow  in  calf,  or  that  has  had  a  calf 
in  the  year  1850,  10  sovs.,  to  the  Earl  of  Chariemont ;  5  sovs., 
to  John  M'Auliffe,  Rathminsky,  Cork,  for  his  Ayrshire  Cow, 
Dearie. 

Section  VI,  For  the  best  Heifer  in  calf,  or  in  milk,  calved  in 
the  year  1848,  10  sovs.,  to  Lady  Carbery,  for  a  Devon  Heifer, 
Daisy  ;  5  sovs.,  to  the  same  for  a  Devon  Heifer. 

Section  VII.  For  the  best  Heifer  calved  after  January  I, 
1819,  5  sovs.,  to  the  Earl  of  Chariemont,  for  his  Devon  Heifer, 
Primrose  j  3  sovs.,  to  Thomas  Kemmis,  Killeen,  Portarlingtoa, 
for  his  Jersey  Heifer, 

CLASS  C— WEST  HIGHLANDS,  KERRIES,  OR  ANT 
OTHER  MOUNTAIN  BREED. 

Section  I.  For  the  beat  Bull  calved  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1814,  5  sovs.,  to  William  Owen,  Blessington,  for  his  West  High- 
land Bull,  Young  Donald. 

Section  II.  For  the  best  Cow  in  calf,  or  that  has  had  a  calf 
in  the  year  1850,  3  sovs.,  to  Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald,  Ihornbul), 
Cork,  for  his  Kerry  Cow. 

Section  III.  For  the  best  lot  of  two  Heifers,  3  sovs.  to  t'lie 
Knight  of  Kerry,  Valencia,  for  his  two  yearling  Kerry  Heifers. 

CLASS  E.— HORSES. 

Section  I.  For  the  best  Cart  Stallion,  over  three  years  oM, 
and  foaled  since  the  let  of  January,  1813,  30  sovs.,  to  John  Wool, 
sey,  Milesdown,  Castlebellingham,  lor  his  Clydesdale  horse,  No 
Mistake  ;  10  sovs.,  to  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  Castlemartyr,  lor 
his  Cljdesdale  Draught  Stallion,  Clyde. 

Section  II.  For  the  best  Cart  Stallion,  foaled  since  the  1st  o£ 
January,  1817,  20  sovs.,  to  William  Owen,  Blessinton, for  his 
Draught  Stallion,  Kilwarlin. 

Section  in.  For  the  best  thorough-bred  Stallion,  the  Medal. 
Captain  Francis  Price,  Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire,  for  his 
thoiough-hred  StaUion,  Retriever. 

Section  IV.  For  the  bert  Cart  Mare,  in  foal,  or  with  a  foal  at 
her  foot,  or  having  reared  a  foal  in  the  year  1819,  10  sovs.,  to 
Joseph  Nash.  Monard,  Cork,  for  his  Draught  Mare  ;  5  sovs,  to- 
St.  John  J.ffreyes,  Blaroey  Castle,  Cork,  for  his  Cart  Mare. 

Section  V.  For  the  best  Cart  Filly,  not  exceeding  three  years- 
old  ;  5  sovs.,  to  Thomas  Ball,  Malahide,  for  his  filly,  Jessy. 
SHEEP. 
CLASS  F.— LEICESTERS. 

Section  I.  The  best  Shearling  Ram,  10  sovs,,  to  James 
Douglas,  Athelstaneford,  Drem,  East  Lothian;  6  sovs,,  Sylvester 
Bait,  Kathmojle,  JSdenderiy. 
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Section  II.  The  best  Two-shear  Ram,  10  sova.,  to  John 
Greeory  WatUins,  Woodfield,  Worcester. 

Sectioa  III.  The  best  Ram  of  any  other  age.  5  sovs.,  to  John 
Gretrorv  Watkins,  Woodfield,  Worcester, ,.       _  , 

Se^ctiL  IV.  The  best  pen  of  five  Shearhng  Ewes.  5  sovs.,  to 
Ro^er  Hudson   Kilmore,  TaHatih  (objected  to). 

Section  V  The  best  pen  of  five  Ewe  Lambs,  3  sovs.,  to  Robert 
Briscoe,  Glandalane,  Fermoy. 

CLASS  G.— ANY  OTHER  LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 
Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters. 
Section  I.  The  best  Shearling  Ram,  8  so^s.,  to  Sylvester  Rait, 
Ratbmoyle,'  Edenderry  ;  4  sovs.,  to  the  same. 

Section  II.  The  best  Two-shear  Ram,  8  sovs.,  to  G.  Thunder, 
Kicffston  Lodge,  Navan. 

Section  IIL  For  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  4  sovs.,  to 
Sylvester  Rait,  Rathmovle,  Edenderry. 

Section  IV.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes,  3  sovs., 
to  Stephen  Wilson.  Bookfield,  Bailytore. 

Section  V,  The  best  pen  of  five  Ewe  Lambs,  2  sovs.,  to  James 
Morrogh,  Kiiworth. 

CLASS  H.— SOUTHDOWNS. 
Section    I.    The    best  ShearliDi?    Ram,    3  sovs.,    to    John 
"Woolsey,  Milesdown,  CastlebelliDgham. 

Section  II.  The  best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  4  sovs,,  to 
■William  Owen,  Blesinton.         „  ^      „^       ,.       ^ 

Section  IIL  The  best  pen  of  five  Shearhng  Ewes,  3  sovs.,  to 
James  Hanning,  Cloyne. 

CLASS  L— CHEVIOTS. 
Section  T.   The  best  Shearling  Ram,  8  sovs.,  to  Colonel  La 
Touche,  Luggela,  Newtownmouotkennedy. 

Section  IL  The  best  Ram  of  any  age,  4  sovs.,  to  Colonel  La 
Touche,  Luggela. 

Section  III.  The  best  pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes,  3  sovs., 
to  Col,  La  Touche,  Luggela  ;  the  best  in  the  above  classes,  the 
Medal,  to  John  Gregory  Watkins,  Woodfield,  Worcester  ;  the 
S>reeder  of  the  best  Ram  in  the  above  classes,  the  Medal— to 
•Gregory  Watkins,  Esq. 

CLASS  E.— SWINE. 
Section  I.    The  best  Boar  of  the  large  breed,  5  sovs.,  to 
Edward  Croaker,  Ballitore  House,  Ballitore  ;  the  second  best 
ditto,  3  sovs..  to  John  Lichfield,  BaHymaloe.  Castle,  Cloyne. 

Section  II.  The  best  Boar  of  the  small  breed,  5  sovs.,  to 
Henry  Lister  Maw,   Tetley,   Crowle  ;    the  second  best  ditto, 

3  sovs.,  to  Alex.  W.  Lawe.  Glanmire,  Cork. 

Section  III.  For  the  best  Breeding  Sow  of  the  large  breed, 

4  sovs.,  to  H.  Stanley  M'Clintock,  Netvbury,  Ki  euUen  ;  2  sovs. 
to  Moses  Cartwright,  Staunion-bill,  Brenton-on-Trent,  Staf- 
fordshire. 

Section  IV.  For  the  best  Breeding  Sow  of  the  small  breed, 
4  sovs.,  to  James  Splaiue,  Gurrane,  Bandon ;  2  sovs.  to  Robert 
"W.  Goold  Adams,  Jamesbrook-hall,  Mid-^leton. 

Section  V.  For  the  best  lot  of  tbree  Pigs  of  the  same  litter, 
not  more  than  nine  months  old,  3  sovs.,  to  Richard  Barter, 
M.D.,  St.  Anne's-hilt,  Blarney ;  2  sovs.  to  Charles  C,  Coote, 
Mount-coote,  Kilmallock. 

CLASS  L.— EXTRA  STOCK. 

Bulls:  Thomas  Connolly,  M.P.,  Castledown,  Celbridge,  for 
Ilia  short-borned  Bull  Pianet,  21. 

Cows:  The  Earl  of  Baatry,  GlengarifFe  Lodge,  Bantry,  for 
his  Cow  and  Ca)f,  21. 

Sheep  :  Wm.  Otven,  Blesinton,  for  a  pen  of  three  fat  ewes,  21. 

Swine  :  Major  Bush,  Glencairn,  Lismore,  for  a  Boar  and 
Sow,  small  breed,  21. 

CLASS  M.— POULTRY. 

Section  I.  Fowl.— The  beet  Cock  and  Hen,  or  two  Pullets, 
2  sovs.,  Henry  Barry,  Barry's  Lodge,  Carrigtwobill ;  1  sov.  to 
Mrs.  Warburton,  Kill,  Naas. 

Section  III.  Geese:  The  beat  couple  of  Geese,  2  sovs.,  to 
James  Perry,  Glasheen,  Cork ;  1  sov.,  to  Joseph  Nash,  Monard, 
Cork. 

Section  IV.  Ducks  :  The  best  Drake  and  two  Ducks,  2  sovs., 
to  James  Perry,  Glasheen,  Cork;  1  sov.,  to  William  Coppinger, 
Barry 's-court. 

Extra.— 34,  to  Thos.  O'Grady,  Brynllithrig,  St.  Asaph,  Flint- 
flbirftj  for  a  lot  of  Ducks,  10s. 

CLASS  N.— DAIRY  PRODUCE— BUTTER. 
To  the  owners  of  dairies,  who  shall  make  and  produce  the 

best  quality  of  batter  for  the  London  and  foreign  markets, 

made  on  their  own  farms  during  the  season  of  1850,  not 

being  less  than  one  firkiu,  of  TOlbs.  weight,  on  the  following 

terms  : 

Section  I.  For  the  English  or  London  market,  1st  prize,  5 
i=Ovs.,  to  Nathaniel  G.  Martin,  Buttrestown,  Glanmire  ;  2d.  3 
sovs.,  to  Richard  Barter,  M.D.,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Blarney;  3d, 
2  sovs.,  to  William  R.  Meade,  Ballymanle,  fiinsale. 

Section  IT.  For  the  Foreign  market.  1st  prize,  5  sovs,  to 
John  M'Auliffe,  Rahmlueky,  Cork  ;  2d,  3  sovs.,  to  Thomas  For- 
rest, Clogheen,  Blarney;  3d,  2  sovs.,  to  Johu  M'Auiiffe. 
RahminsUy,  Cork.  For  the  best  of  all  prize  butter  exhibited 
at  the  show,  the  medal  No.  22,  to  Nathaniel  C.  Martin,  Buttres- 
town, Glanmire.      


Calendar  of  Operations. 

AUGUST. 
LAMsiEBJitTiE  Sheep  Faem.  —  Daring  the  past  month  the 
thermometer  has  been  high,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  limited, 
though  qaite  suffi'ient,  except  on  very  burning  soils,  to  keep 
the  pastures  abundant.  Indeed  the  present  summer,  so  far  as 
it  has  gone,  has  been  very  favourable  for  grazing  farms,  and 
sheep  are  looking  well,  notwithstanding  the  late  and  severe 
spring.  Since  the  fleeces  were  removed,  the  principal  work  of 
the  shepherds  has  been — keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for  maggots, 
which,  from  the  warm  weather,  have  been  unusually  trouble- 
some of  late.  When  the  skin  is  unbroken,  perhaps  the  beat, 
and  certainly  the  simplest,  application  is  a  handful  of  dry 
earth  rubbed  into  the  part  affected,  after  carefally  removing 
every  maggot,  and  if  possible  the  wool  should  never  be  re- 
moved, as  it  greatly  disfigures  lam^s,  especially  if  it  is  intended 
to  show  them  in  a  market.  The  dust  acts  by  quickly  absorbing 
all  moisture,  and  thus  preventing  the  flies  from  deaositiog  fresh 
eggs,  while  it  also  puts  a  stop  to  the  operations  of  any  larvse 
which  may  have  been  missed.  Our  wool  has  been  sold  at  about 
25  per  cent,  above  last  year's  price,  and,  judging  from  the  ap. 
pearance  of  the  fleeces,  we  expect  the  clip  to  weigh  well.  The 
Cheviot  lambs  will  be  weaned  on  the  9th,  and  the  best  wedder 
lot  exposed  at  the  great  lamb  fair  held  at  Melrose  on  the  13th. 
Ourhandg  are  busy  ploughing,  horse  and  hand-hoeing  Tur. 
nips,  and  hay-making.  All  the  Turnips  are  now  pared  wth  the 
small  one-borse  plough,  and  the  half  are  horse  and  hand- 
hoed.  The  latter  operations  would  bav^e  been  finished  ere 
this  but  for  the  hav-making.  As  the  Clover  hay  is  now  all  in 
ricks,  we  hope  to  get  a  few  days  to  finish  the  Turnip  work  be- 
fore regularly  commencing  the  meadow  hay.  Turnips  are 
growing  admirably.  Indeed,  throughout  Berwickshire  gt^ne- 
rally,  we  have  seldom  seen  this  crop  so  f:)rward  at  this  da»e. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  that  if  Turnips  are  meeting  in  the 
drills  (30  inches)  on  the  5th  of  August,  they  will  be  a  heavy 
crop.  This  year  there  will  be  few  fields  which  are  not  in  this 
condition.  Grain  cr-tps  all  promise  well,  and  harvest  In  the 
lowlands  will  begin  in  about  ten  days.  A  Laminermuir  Farmer. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books  :  B  T  ]V.  Low's  *'  Elements  of  Agriculture  "  or  Stephen's 
*'  Book  of  the  Farm."  The  "  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,"  by 
Messrs.  BU'-kie,  is  not  yet  completed. 

Caeawat  :  Attentive  Reader.  Sow  1  gallon  of  seed  in  shallow 
drills  3  feet  apart  between  the  rows  of  Wheat  early  in  spring. 
The  land  must  be  in  good  heart. 

HoESE-noE  :  Ignoramus.  The  best  horse-hoe  for  corn  in  drills 
is  that  manufactured  by  Garrett,  of  Sasmundham,  Suffiik. 
It  also  answers  for  green  crops  sown  on  the  flat.  It  cuts 
according  to  its  width— which  must  be  that  of  the  drill  by 
which  the  crop  was  sown. 

Mildew  :  A  and  A  B  Gregory  Your  Wheat  being  "  always 
more  or  less  aff'ected"  would  be  liable  to  a  severer  a  tack 
than  usual  this  year  on  account  of  the  late  period  of  harvest 
and  the  very  rainy  weather  of  July.  The  attacks  of  mildew 
seem  most  frequent  in  cases  of  luxuriant  and  protracted 
growth— the  germs  of  the  disease  seem  present  everywhere, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstances  favourable  to 
its  development. — Canfordietisi?,  The  mildew  from  which 
your  Wheat  is  suffering  is  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  a 
parasitic  fungus — Puccini.i  graminis. 

Moles  :  J  E  G.  It  is  believed  that  they  kill  the  wireworm.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  Mustard  kills  or  drives  away  the  wire- 
worm.  It  may  have  that  effect  on  the  fly  from  whose  eggs 
the  worm  is  ha'cbed.. 

Potatoes:  Attentive  Reader.  The  names  may  bemerely  local — 
we  should  set  Ashleaf  Kidneys,  Scotch  Whites,  ProUfics.  and 
Axbridge  Kidneys.  None  of  them  late  Potatoes— but  the  last 
keeping  well  in  spring. 

Rusted  Wheat  :  Rev.  F  E.  You  must  wait  till  the  Wheat  is 
tolerably  ripe— and  then  cut  it  down.  If  very  badly  injured 
it  will  be  of  u-^e  for  little  but  chicken  corn.  Its  fitness  for  seed 
depends  on  its  present  state  of  ripeness.  That  you  must 
ascertain  by  trial  in  the  garden,  beto  e  use  in  the  field. 

Stable  Dong  ;  Minimum,.  Your  most  efiectual  way  to  rot  it 
thoroughly  will  be  by  keeping  the  heap  constantly  damp 
throughout,  and  turning  it  once  a  month.  To  add  suip>iuric 
acid  would  notfacilitate  the  putrefaction  ;  tbatwould  probably 
be  retarded  by  it.  Sulphuric  acid  dilated  with  10  or  12  times 
its  weight  of  water,  and  in  the  proportion  ot  1  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  about  150  or  200  of  dung,  is  a  good  thing  to  add  to  the 
latter,  in  the  case  of  putrefaction,  as  it  will  fix  the  volatile 
products  of  fermentation. 

Tank  :  J  E  G.  If  you  were  to  pitch  in  a  few  hundred  weights 
of  freshly  burned  charcoal  dust,  it  might  purify  the  water. 

*,*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 


Miscellaneous. 

Agricultural  Produce  in  Lancashire. — The  following 
scale  may  be  considered  as  the  general  rate  of  produce 
in  this  county,  comparing  the  average  produce  of  the 
county,  per  acre,  with  that  of  the  best  cultivated  farms  ; 
the  variations  of  the  latter  being  according  to  the 
quality  of  soil  and  the  seasons. 

Average  of  Best. 

the  County.  Cultivated  Farms. 

"Wheat,  24  bushels,     ...  from  36    to  18    bush. 

Barley,  3S  „  ...     „     55    „     65 

Oats,  40  „  ...     „     70    „     80        „ 

Beans,  30  „  ...    „    40    „     50        „ 

^Potatoes,     6  tons,  ...    „    10    „    12     tons. 

Turnips,       18         „  ...    „    26    „    36       „ 

Clover,  two  cuttings,      24        „  ...    „      3^  ,,      4        ,, 

Meadow  hay,  one  ditto  1^        ,,  ...    ,,      2    „      3        „ 

The  produce  of  cheese  from  a  well-fed  dairy  stock, 
properly  taken  care  of  in  other  respects,  will  be  double 
that  from  a  stock  under  indifferent  management  and  ill 
fed.  This  is  supposing  the  dairy-maids  to  be  equal  in 
their  management ;  but  the  value  of  the  produce 
would  be  still  less  in  proportion,  when  a  bad  dairy-maid 
is  coupled  with  a  badly  fed,  ill  managed  stock.  The 
cheese  made  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Leigh  has  been 
considered  the  best  in  the  county  ;  but  1  consider  the 
best  dairies  in  North  Lancashire  are  quite  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  best  *'  Leigh  cheese."  The  highest 
produce  I  am  aware  of,  for  a  whole  dairy,  is  4  cwt. 
per  cow  in  the  season.  The  general  average  will  be 
about  3  cwt.  per  cow.  The  highest  produce  for  one 
month  (the  first  month  at  Grass  in  the  spring),  was 
from  a  dairy  of  six  cows  ;  30  days'  produce  ot  which  was 
720  lbs.  The  value  varies  more  in  proportion  from  a 
cow,  supposing  full  milk  cheese  is  made.  Jlothiveli's 
Agriculture. 


illarftets* 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Aug.  ID. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied  ;  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Pine-apples  plentiful.  The  supply  of  Peaches  and  Nectarinea 
is  well  kept  up.  Ripe  Gooseberries  fetch  from  2s.  6d  to  3s.  6d. 
per  half  sieve.  Oranges  and  Lemons  though  scarce  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  West  Indian  Pine- apples  are  len- 
tiful,  and  of  tolerably  good  quality.  Carrots  and  Turnips  may 
be  bad  at  from  3d.  to  6d.  a  bunch.  Potatoes  are  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  suflacient  for  the  de- 
mand, and  so  are  Mushrooms.  French  Beans  are  scarcer. 
Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Lily  of  the  Yalley, 
Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Roses. 


8  lbs.  Good  Lamb  is  in  request  at  fully  late  rates.  Calvea  are 
not  so  plentiful,  but  it  is  dilficalt  to  make  more  money.  From 
Holland  and  Germany  there  are  6i2  Beasts,  2970  Sheep,  and 
116  Calves;  from  Scotland.  20i)  Beasts;  from  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  500  ;  and  1500  Irom  the  northern  and  midland  counties. 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— a 

d       s 

d 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— 8 

d      s 

d 

Best  Scots,  Here. 

Best  Long-wools  .     . 

.    to    . 

fords,  ifcc.        ...  3 

6  to  3 

H 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 

4—3 

R 

Best  Short-horns  3 

4  —  3 

6 

Eweei  2d  quality    . 

2d  quality  Beasts  2 

8  —  3 

2 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

8—3 

n 

Best   Downs  and 

Lambs         4 

0—4 

R 

Half-breds      ...     . 

.    -. 

Calves 2 

6  —  8 

a 

Ditto  Sborn        ...  3 

8  —  4 

0 

Pisa       2 

8  —  3 

8 

Beasts,  3587  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  30,900  ;  Calves,  264  ;  Pigs,  210. 
Friday,  Aug.  9. 
We  have  a  large  supply  of  Beasts  ;  however,  the  dead  markets 
being  clear,  and  the  weather  favourable,  trade  is  better. 
Prices  have  advanced  about  2d,  per  8  lbs.  The  number  of 
Sheep  and  Lambs  U  also  considerable  ;  the  former  make  more 
than  on  Monday,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  quoted  higher. 
Although  the  supply  of  Calves  is  again  large  they  are  prettj 
freely  disposed  of,  at  an  advance  of  about  2d.  per  8  lbs. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

Best  Long'-wools  ,  .. 

to    ... 

fords,  ifcc.        ...  3 

8  to  3  10 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

6  — 3  10 

Best   Short-horns  3 

6  —  3     8 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    . 

2d  quality  Beasts  2 

8  —  3    4 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

0-^3    i 

3e5t  Downs  and 

Lambs 4 

0—4    8 

Half-breds       ...     . 



Calves 2 

8-2    8 

rata  Shorn        ...  4 

0—4     2 

Piffs       3 

0—4    0 

Beasts.  1202  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs 

14,310;  Calves,  635; 

Pigs,  220. 

HOPS.— Feidat.  Aug.  9. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  there  is  a  good 
hand-to-mouth  trade  for  both  new  and  fine  yearling  Hops,  at 
full  as  much  money  as  last  week. 


COAL  MARKET.— I  aroAT,   Aug.  9. 
Holywell,   14s. ;     Wa'llsend    Haswell.   15s.  9d.  ;    Wallsend 
Hetton,  Ids.  6d, ;  Wallsend  Lambton,  155,  3d. ;  Wallsend  Tees, 
15s.  6d. — Ships  at  market,  123. 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Aug.  6. 


Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  75s 

Inferior  ditto 60        66 

Rowan    —        — 

New  Hay       60        72 

Clover     

New  Clover    

Straw      

J. 

703  to  848 
63       72 
24        28 
COOPEB. 

Cdmbeeland  Maeket,  Aug.  8. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  75s  i  Inferior 

Inferior  ditto 45        65      New  Clover    

New  Hay       45        65      Straw     

Old  Clover    78        84                           JosHtJA 

68s  to  70s 
58        70 
26        30 
Bakes. 

Whitechapel,  Ang.  S. 

Fine  Old  Hay       ...     70s  to  75b     New  Clover    

Inferior  ditto       ...    —        —      Inferior  ditto 

New  Hay       58       63      Straw      

Old  Clover    75        84 

65s  to  72s 
25        28 

Red 
Hed  . 


Red 


FRUITS, 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  43  to  6s 
Grapes, hothouse,  p.  lb., 28  to  5s 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  4s  to  ISs 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  4b  to  I5s 
Apricots,  per  doz,,  Is  Cd  to  53 
Cderries,  per  lb.,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Melons,  each,  3s  to  5s 
Gooseberries,   per  half   sieve. 

Is  6d  to  28  6d 
Currants,  p.  half  sieve,  3s  to  4s 
Raspberries,  p.  pottle,  4d  to6d 

VEGETABLES. 


Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  Ss 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  28  to  38 

—  per  100,  8a  to  24s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  38 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  28 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  24s 
Nuts,   Barcelona,  per   bush., 

20s  to  228 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s 


MARK  LANE. 

Monday,  Auq.  5.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land 
carriage  samples  this  morning  was  sm -tiler  than  this  day 
se'noigbt,  and  disposed  of  on  the  terms  of  last  week.  Foreign 
met  but  a  limited  inquiry,  and  prices  may  be  considered  nomi- 
nally unaUered. — There  was  a  fair  demand  for  Barley,  Peas, 
and  Beans,  at  former  rates. — Oatd  are  held  firmly  for  late 
prices,  but  the  sale  is  slow. 

Beitisb  pee  Imperial  Quarter,        s,      s. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suflfolk  ...White  42^6 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  4d— 5 

—  —       Talavera  46—52 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  <fc  York.. .White     — 

—  Foreign f 35 — 52 

Barley.griod.tb  distil ,  19sto22s...Chev,  23-27 

—  Foreign.... Grinding  and  distilling  15—21 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  15-18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  IS— 21 

—  Irish  , Potato  16—20 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  15—20 

Rye 19-21 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton  5{.— 6i 

Beans,  Mazagan 22s  to  24s Tick  24—2 

—  Pigeon    25s  — 289...Wind^      — 

—  Foreign Small  24—31 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  23—26 

—  Maple 21s  to  27a Grei  22—24 

Maize Whitt-  2-;— 30 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack  36—40 

—  Suffolk ditto  n— 36 

—  Foreign  per  barrel  21—24 


Malting 
Malting 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk.., 

Foreign 

TeUow.., 

N^orfolfc 
Per  sack 


Arrivals  in  the  Port  of  London  last  Week. 


37—41 
10-43 

36—42 

22—25 
20—23 

17—19 
13—17 
13—16 
18-20 

24-26 

19—21 

24—28 
21—28 
25—30 

31—35 

31—34 


Flour,126ti2sks 
—      3612brls 

English  

Irish 

Foreign 


Wheat. 
Qra. 
3245 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
110 


Malt. 
Qrs. 
4tilO 


Oats.  1 
Qrs. 
441 


Beans. 
Qrs. 
436 


13145   1    11C5 


Peas, 

Qrs.- 
159' 

837' 


22139  I  12753 
Friday,  Aug.  9. — The  arrivals  of  Eoglish  grain  continue 
moderate,  those  of  foreign  large.  This  morning  was  again  fine, 
and  the  market  thinly  attended;  the  business  transacted  in 
Wheat  was  to  a  most  limited  extent  at  late  rates ;  a  sample  or 
two  of  new  were  sbown,  quality  not  fine,  and  being  for  future 
delivery,  were  not  disposed  of.— Barley  was  in  fair  demand,  and 
fully  supported  our  quotations. — Beans  and  Peas  are  quite  as 
dear. — Oats  meet  a  fair  inquiry  at  futmer  prices. — There  has 
been  but  little  passing  in  Flour,  and  it  comiuues  without  alte- 
ration in  value. — In  floating  cargoes  of  Indian  Corn  we  have 
heard  of  no  business,  and  prices  rem'*in  unaltered. — Since  the 
2d  iost.  very  heavy  rains  have  fallen  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  from  whence,  particularly  tbis  morning,  the  accounts 
complain  greatly  of  the  defect  io  the  Wheat  ear,  mildew, 
rust.  die.  A  disease  in  the  Potato,  destroying  the  haulm,  and 
in  many  instances  causing  decay  to  the  roots,  appears  to  be 
steadily  progressing  both  iu  England  and  Ireland,  and  we  hear 
of  some  complaints  from  Scotland,  but  whether  it  be  the  same 
as  that  oi  184li  appears  doubtful. 

Arrivals  this  week. 


French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  36  to  4s 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  2a  to  4s 
Peas,  per  sieve,  28  to  4s 
Beans,  per  sieve,  Is  6d  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  oOs  to  80s 

—  per  cwt.,  26  6d  to  4s 

—  per  bush.,  Is  6d  to  33 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bun.,  33  to  5e 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 
Cucumbers,  each,  Id  to  9d 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  48  to  6s 
Spinach,  p,  sieve.  2s  6d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  48 
Onions,  p.  bonch,  2d  to  6d 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  48 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2i  to  43 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz., 

Is  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  2d  to  Is 

—  Cos,  p   score.  6d  to  Is  6d 
Radishes,  p.  12  hands,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  p.  punn,2d  to  3d 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot,,  9d  to  2s 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  biin,,  Is  to  2a 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  yd  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercre9a,p.i2bunch.,6dto  9d 


*  From  crop  1841,  one  farmer  sold  4500  loads,  of  252  lbs. 
.from  36  acres,  which  is  better  than  14  tons  per  acre. 


SMITHFIELO,    MoNDAr,  Aug.  5. 

The  supply  of  both  Beasts  and  Sheep  ia  considerably  larger 

than  on  Monday  last,  consequently  we  have  a  reduction   in 

price,  on  the  former  of  nearly  4d.  and  the  latter  about  2d.  per 


KngliBh  ... 

Irish    

Foreign  .., 

laiPERTAL 

Averages. 

June  29 

July     6 

—  13 

—  20 

—  27 

Aug.     3 


Wheat. 
Qrs, 
1960 

20810 


Barley. 

Qrs. 

10 


Oats. 

Qrs. 
60 


Floor. 

1880  sacks 
—  brls. 


Aggreg,  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


Wheat. 

Bablet. 

Oats. 

Bye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

40s  9<i 

21j  6c/ 

16s  id 

21s 

6'J 

26slld 

26sH(J 

40  11 

21    9 

17     0 

fi 

2 

26  10 

23    i 

41     3 

21    6 

10  H 

23 

3 

27    2 

26    6 

42     4 

22     3 

17     9 

22 

7 

27    6 

27  U 

43    6 

22     3 

18     1 

2t 

9 

27    * 

27    8 

43     7 

22    4 

18    1 

22 

2 

27     8 

27    8 

42     1 

21  11 

17    4 

22 

11 

27     3 

27    6 

1    0 

1     0 

1    0 

1 

0 

1      0 

1    0 

PEICE8. 


Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks*  Com  Averages. 
te.    JDNE29.  Joil   6.  JoLI  13.  Jdlt20.  JoLl37.  A 
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43  6 
42  4 
41  3 
40  11 
"40    9  - 
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Now  ready,  price  10s.  &d,  each, 

POUmAITS    OF    HONORARY    MEMBERS 

OF    IHE 

IPSWICH      MUSEUM. 

DRAWN  GN  STON^E  B¥  T.  H.  MAGUIRE,  Esq. 
Published  for  George  Ransome,  £!;L,S.,  Hon.  Sfeoi,  to-whom.aU; orders  must  be:  sent. 


BEDICATEDj   WITH  PE:RmiSSIOI?,  TO   HER  MAJESTY  THS  QUBSN  and  PEINCE  ALBERT. 


Ipswich  Museum,  1849. 
In  pi*esenting  Portraits  of  several  of  the  Honorary  Members  of  the  Ipswich  MosEOfii  to  the  frieods  of  its  supporters, 
a  brief  explanation  should  be  added  of  the  motives  which  led  to  their  publication.  This  Institution  was  established,  in  December 
1817,  mainly  with  the  object  of  contribution  towards  the  free  instruction  of  the  Working  Clas-^es  in  the  science  of  Natural 
History,  by  providing  for  them  a  good  Museum,  Librai'y,  Lectures,  and  Classes.  The  object  was  no  sooner  kuowu  than  the  most 
cordial  and  generous  offers  of  co-operation  were  made  by  many  eminent  naturalists,  v^hose  promises  have  been  amply  fulfilled, 
as  opportunities  have  been  afforded  them. 

Under  a  grateful  sense  of  their  disinterested  kindness,  I  have  beeu  induced  to  present  to  our  Members  the  Portraits  of 
Gentlemen  to  whom  we  feel  largely  indebted  for  the  prosperity  which  has  attended  the  progress  of  the  Ipswich  Mdsedm,  at  the 
same  time  I  have  hoped  to  confer  upon  them  the  only  tribute  of  gratitude  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  offer,  for  the  services  and 
assistance  they  have  rendered  us — either  by  their  in'eresting  Lectures,  or  by  their  valuable  donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library. 
It  was  originally  iotended  to  have  confined  the  issue  of  these  Prints  to  the  Meoabers  of  the  Museum,  but  so  many  applications 
for  copies  have  been  made  by  the  friends  of  those  whose  Portraits  have  been  taken,  that  I  have  obtained  permission  to  issue  a 
Imifcii  number  of  large  India  Proofs  at  10s.  6(i.  each.  They  have  accordingly  been  reserved  for  this  purpose,  and  an  early 
applications  requested.  Any  profit  that  may  arise  from  the  disposal  of  these  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  funds  of  the 
Institution.  Oeorge  Ransome. 


The  following 

CHAKles  LtrciEN"  Bonaparte,  Prince  of   Caniuo,    Author    of 

*  Fauna,  lialica,,'  '  Conlinxiation  of  WUsorCs  American  Ot'nUho- 
logt/,'  tfec. 

Sib  J.  P.  BoiLEAU,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  t&c. 

James  Scott  Bowerbank,    F.R.S.,  L.S.  and  G.S,,  Author  of 

'Fossil  Fruits  and  Seeds,'  &c. 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  OFBrnsTOi.,  F.R.S,,  Patron  of 

the  Ipswich  Museum. 

VEltr  Rev.  William  Buckland,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  L.S.,  andG.S., 
Corr.  Mem.  Inst.  Fr  ,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Ipswich 
Mu-^eum,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford,  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, Author  of  '  Meliqiiiie  DiiuviancB '  '  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise' he.     (From  a  Daguerreotype  by  Claudet.) 

Edward  Forster,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Authorof  'On  Vicia  angus- 
tifolia, '  in  Lion.  Trans. 

John  Gould,   F.R.S.  and  L.S.,  Author  of 'Birds  o/ Europe,' 

*  Birds  of  Australia,'  &e. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow.  M.A.,  F.L.S.  and  G.S.,  Professor  of 
Botany,  Camb.,  Vice-President  of  the  Ipswich  Museum, 
Author  of '  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiologioal  Botany,' 
&c.,  dz;c. 

Sm  William  Jasdine,  Bart.,  F.R.S.E.,  andL.S.,  .fee.,  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Ipswich  Museum,  Author  of  '  The  Naturalist's 
Library,'  *  Contrihiiiions  to  Oi~nithology  '  &c. 

Rev.  William  KiRsr,  M. A.,  P.R.S.,  L.S,  and  G.S.,  late  Pres, 
of  the  Ipswich  Museum,  k\xK\iov  oi  '  An  latrodxuiiifm  to  Ento- 
mology,' *  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  &c. 

John  Lee,  LL.D..  F.R.A.S,,  Author  of  *  Antiquarian  Researches 
tw  (fte /oJiiaii /jiiands/ and  Founder  of  the  Hartwell  Obser- 
vatory. 

JohnLindlet,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  and  L.S.  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  University  College,  London;  Author  of  '  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom/  '  The  Theory  of  Horticidtare.'  *fcc. 


are  now  ready : 

Sir  Roderick  Isipey  Mdrchison,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  and  L.S., 
V.P.G.S.,  Hon.  Mem.  R.3.  Ed.  and  R.LA.,  M.Imp.Ac.Sc. 
St.  Petersb.,  Corr.  Mem.  Inst.  Fr.,  R.  Ac.  Ber. ,  Tur.  &c., 
Author  of  '  The  Silurian  System,'  '  7'hc  Geology  of  Russia 
and  the  Ural  Jlountains,  Alps,  Appenines,  and  Carpathians,' 
&c.,  &c. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  President 
L.S.  and  P.G.S.,  Patron  of  the  Ipswich  Museum. 

Robert  Patterson,  V.P.  Nat.  Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc.  Belfast, 
Author  of  *  First  Steps  to  Zoology,'  '  Zoology  for  Seliools,*  &c. 

LovELL  Reeve,   F.L.S.,   Author  o£  ^  ConcJiologia  Systematica/ 

'  Conchologia  leonica  '  tte, 

Prideaux  JoHN^  Selbt,  F.L.S.  and  G.&.,  M.W.S.,  Author  of 
'British  Ornithology,'  '  British  Forest  Trees,'  &c. 

Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  M.  A.,  Author  of  *  Blights  of  the  Wheat  and 
their  Remedies,'  and  *  Electricity,  its  Phenomena,  Laws,  &c.' 

William  Spence,  F.R.S.  and  L.S.,  V.P.  Ent.  Soc,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Ipswich  Museum,  Author  of  'An  Introduction  to 
Entomology,'  »fec. 

William  Thompson,  President  Nat.  Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc.  Belfast, 
Author  of  '  TheNataral  history  of  Ireland/  *fcc. 

Nathaniel  Wallich,  M.D.,  F.R.S. L.  and  E.,  F.L.S.  and  G.S., 
Author  of  '  Plantce  Asiaticce  Rariores/  &c. 

William  Yarbell,  V.P. L.S.  and  Z.S.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Ipswich  MuseuTi,  Author  oi.  *■  History  of  BHiish  Birds/  'His- 
tory of  British  Fishes/  Jic. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  also  consented  to  their  Portraits  being  added  to  the  Series  : — Professor  D.  T,  Ansted, 
J'.R.S. ;  Professor  T.  Bell,  Sec.  R.S.  ;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  J.  Coetis,  F.L.S.;  C.Darwin,  F.R.S;  Professor 
E.  Forbes,  F.a.S;  Professor  Owen,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  the  Rev.  Professor  Sedqwice:,  F.R.S. ;  Sir  C.  Lyell,  F.R.S. ;  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  F.R.S. 


ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOKS. 

In  crown  8vo,  45.  6d.  bound,  with  220  Diagrams  engraved  for 

the  Work, 

EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  GEOME- 
TRY  ;  with  Explanatory  Appendix  and  Supplementary 
Propositions  for  Exercise.  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  ;Schools,  or 
for  Self-instruction. 

By  W.  D.  CooLET,  A.B.,  Anther  of  the  "History  of  Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,"  "  The  Negro-land  of  the  Arabs,"  &c. 

"The  editor  has  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  Euclid 
easy  to  beginners." — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

*'  Mr.  Cooley  seems  almost  to  wish  to  contradict  his  own  motto, 
that '  there  is  no  royal  road  to  Geometry,'  for  following  in  the 
steps  of  Playfair,  he  has  considerably  diminished  both  the 
volume  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  labour  of  the  student.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  Elements  are  some  remarks  on  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, as  valuable  for  the  elegance  of  their  style  as  for  the 
correctness  of  their  reasoning." — Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's 
Journal. 

**  This  is  the  best  editiou  of  the  Elements  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared."— Athenceum — "  which,  for  brevity,  clearness,  and  dis- 
cerning:;: attention  to  the  wants  of  learners,  cannot  be  easily  sur- 
passed."— />ubim  University  Magazine. 

*'  Will  be  found  of  considera  ble  value  as  an  aid  to  teachers  of 
the  Mathematics." — New  Monthly  Magazine. 


Uniform  with  the  '  Elements,'  price  3s.  6d. 

CO  0  L  E  Y'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATED  ;  or,  a  Supplement  to  Euclid  :  being  a 
KEY  to  the  Exercises  appended  to  the  '  Elements,*  for  the  use 
of  Teachers  and  private  Students.  Upwards  of  liO  Propositions 
deduced  from  the  First  Six  Books  of  EucUd,  are  illustrated  in  it 
by  new  Diagrams. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  London, 


Handsomely  bound  In  cloth,  with  93  Wood  Engravings, 
Price  6s.  6d., 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE,  AND  CON- 
FIRMATIONS OF  SACRED  HISTORY,  from  the  Monu- 
ments of  Egypt.    By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D. 

From  the  british  Magazine. — "This  is  an  elegant  and  well 
executed  little  book,  on  a  most  interesting  subject." 

From  the  Birmingham  Herald — *'  A  valuable  and  indispens- 
able accession  to  the  library  of  every  Biblical  student." 

From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartweil  Home's  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures. — "Nearly  3U0  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture are  more  or  less  explained  in  this  elegantly-executed 
'Volume,  and  in  a  manner  equally  curious  and  interesting," 


Price  5s.  6d.,  cloth, 
■^HE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA.    By  John  Frost,  of  Philadelphia; 


Price  7s.  fid.,  cloth, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  from  the  Earliest 
Pf-riod,  By  Emile  de  Bonnechose.  The  two  volumes  of 
4he  French  edition  comprised  in  the  one  of  the  translation. 
This  work  is  the  history  approved  of  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education  in  France,  where  it  has  already  paosed  through  five 
editioas,        Londoa:  D.  Boque,  &6j  Fleet^tre«t. 


new  edition  op 
PROF.  LTNDLEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

Recently  published,  in  2  vole.  Svo,   with  Six  Copper-plates  and 
numerous  Wood  Engravings,  price  245.  cloth, 

TNTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 
-L  By  Professor  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R  S,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  University  College,  London,  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Cor- 
rections and  numerous  Additions. 

Extract  from  Preface. 
In  this  new  and  enlarged  Edition,  the  A"uthor  has  followed 
very  nearly  the  method  recommended  by  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor De  Candolie,  than  whom  no  man  is  entitled  to  more 
deference,  whether  we  consider  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
in  all  that  relates  to  order  and  arrangement,  or  the  great  ex- 
perience which  a  long  and  most  successful  career  of  public  in- 
struction has  necessarily  given  him. 

The  Author  has  begun  with  what  is  called  Organography 
(Book  I.) ;  or  an  explanation  of  the  exact  structut  of  plants  ; 
a  branch  of  the  subject  comprehending  what  relates  either  to 
the  various  forms  of  tissue  of  which  vegetables  are  constructed 
or  to  ihe  external  appearance  their  elementary  organs  assume 
in  a  state  of  combmation.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  ihese 
topics  should  be  well  understood,  because  they  form  the  basis 
of  all  other  parts  of  the  science.  In  physiology,  every  function 
is  executed  through  the  agency  of  the  organs :  systematic 
arrangements  depend  upon  characters  arising  out  of  their  con- 
sideration ;  and  descriptive  Butany  can  have  no  logical  pre- 
cision until  ibe  principles  of  Organography  are  exactly  settled. 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  most  distinguished 
botanists,  upon  some  points  connected  with  this  subject,  so 
that  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  enter  occasionally  into 
much  detail,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  student  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  upon  which  he  is  expected 
to  rely. 

To  this  succeeds  Veqetarle  Physiology  (Book  II.) ;  or  the 
history  of  the  vital  phenomena  that  have  been  observed  both 
in  plants  in  general,  and  in  particular  species,  and  aUo  in  each 
of  their  organs  taken  separately.  It  is  that  part  of  the  science 
which  has  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  practical  objects.  Its 
laws,  however,  are  either  unintelligible,  or  susceptible  of  no 
exact  appreciation,  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
more  important  details  of  Organography.  Much  of  the  subject 
is  at  present  involved  in  doubt,  and  the  accuracy  of  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  physiologists  is  inferred  rather  than  demon- 
strated ;  80  that  it  has  been  f-und  essential  that  the  grounds  of 
the  more  popularly  received  opinions,  whether  admitted  as  true 
or  rejected  as  erroneous,  should  be  given  at  length. 

Next  follows  Glossology  (Book  III.)  ;  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  Terminology  ;  restricted  to  the  definition  of  the  ad- 
jt^ctive  terms,  whicn  are  either  used  exclusively  in  Botany,  or 
which  are  employed  in  that  science  iu  some  particular  and 
unusual  sense.  The  key  to  this  book,  as  also  to  tue  substantive 
terms  explained  in  Organography,  will  be  found  in  a  copious 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Ic  has  been  the  Author's  wish  to  bring  evei*y  subject  that  he 
has  introduced  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  state  in  which 
ic  is  found  at  the  present  day.  In  doing  so,  he  has  addtd  so 
very  considerable  a  quantity  of  new  matter,  especially  in  what 
relates  to  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  that  the  present 
Edition  may  be  considered,  iu  those  respectb,  a  new  work. 

London :  Lokqman,  Beoww,  GbeeNj  and  Lonqmanp. 


Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
Price  is.  >^d.  Cloth, 

RURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F. G.S.- 
Hon. Memb.  Roy.  Agb.  Soc.  Eno.;  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London;  Lecturer  on  Chemistrv 
in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'s  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  ,«Sjc. 
Parties  not  in  communication  with  a  bookseller,  may  have 
the  work  sent,  free  by  post,  for  4s.  Gd.,  on  remitting  a  post-otfice 
order  to  that  amount  to  the  Publisher,.  James  Matthews,  at 
the  office  01. the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


SucoHD  Edition  Revised,  and  ENLAEatc, 
Price  5s»  6d.,  cloth, 

ORNAMENTAL  AND    DOMESTIC   POULTRY; 
their  History  and  Management.      By  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Saul  Dixon,  M.A,,  Rector  of  Intwood  with  Keswick. 
The  Birds  treated  of  are 


Domestic  Fowl  in 

general 
The  Guinea  Fowl 
The  Spanish  Fowl 
The  Speckled  Dork- 

ings 
The  Cochin-China 

Fowl 
The  Malay  Fowl 
The  Pheasant  Malay 

Fowl 
The  Game  Fowl 
The  Mute  Swan 
The  Canada  Goose 
The   Egyptian,    or 

Cape  Goose 


The  Musk  Duck 
The  Grey   China 

Goose 
The  White  Fronted 
i  or  Laughing  Goose 
The  Wigeon 
The  Teal  and  its 

congeners 
The  White  China 

Goose 
The  Tame  Duck 
The  Domestic  Goose 
The  Bernicle  Goose 
The  Brent  Goose 
The  Turkey 
The  Pea  Fowl 


The  Golden  and  Sil- 
ver Hamburgh 
Fowls 
The  Cuckoo  Fowl 
The  Blue  Dun  Fowl 
The  Lark-crested 

Fowl 
The  Poland  Fowl 
Bantam  Fowls 
The  Rumpless  Fowl 
The  Silky  and  Negro 

Fowls 
The  Frizzled  or 
Friesland  fowls 


Price  3s.  Gd.  (post  free.) 

THE  TREE  ROSE.— Practical  Instructions  for  its 

Formation  and  Culture.      Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts* 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  additions. 

CONTENTS. 
Annual        pruning  Planting     out,    ar-  distance,  shorten- 
time,  principle  of  rangemeut         oi  ing  heads,    &c. 
execution,  &c.  trees,  &,c.  saw    proper    for 
Binding  up  Pushing  eye,  spring  the  purpose 
Budding  knife  treatment  of  dwarf  GRAFTING, 
Budding,    time    of  shoots  from  Aphides,    to    keep 
year,  day,  time  of  Roses, differentsorts  down 
day,   state  of  the  on  the  same  stock  Free-growers,      re- 
plant, care  of  buds  Roses,  short  list  of  marks  on 
Budding  upon  body  desirable  sorts  for  Graft,    binding    up 
Bud,    insertion    of,  budding    with    a  and  finishing 

into  stock  pushing  eye  Grafting,  advautaga 

Bud, preparation  of,  Sap-bud,  treatment  of 

for  use  of  Grafting,  disadvan- 

Buds,  dormant  and  Shape  of  trees  tage  of 

pushing  Shoots    and    buds.  Operation  in  differ- 

Buds,  failing  choice  of  ent  months 

Buds,    securing    a  Shoots  for  budding  Preliminary  obser- 

supply  of  upon,   and    their  vations 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  arrangement  Roses ,       catalogue 

and     snails,     to  Shoots,        keeping  and  brief  descrip- 

destroy  even,  and  remov-  tion  of  a  few  sorts 

Causes  of  success  ing  thorns  Scion,    preparation 

Dormant          buds,  Shortening        wild  and  insertion  of 

theory  of  replant-  shoots  Scion,    choice    and 

ingwith  explained  Stocks,  planting  out  arrangement  of 

Guards    against  for  budding  upon ;  Stock,   preparation 

Labelling        [wind  the  means  of  pro-  of 

Loosing  ligatures  curing  ;     colour,  APPENDIX. 

March  pruning  age,  height;  sorts  A  selection  of  vari- 

Mixture  for  healing  for  difierent  spe-  eties 

wounds  cies  of  Rose ;  tak-  Comparison        be- 

Pruning  for  trans-  ing  up,  trimming  tween      building 

plantation  roots,    sending  and  grafting 


Price  3d.,  or  &s.  for  25  copies  for  discriouiion  amongst  Cottage 
Tenantry,  delivered  anywhere  in  London,  on  a  Post-offico 
order  being  sent  to  the  Publisher,  James  Matthews,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

T'HE  COTTAGERS'    CALENDAR   OF  GARDEN 
-L  OPERATIONS. 

By  Joseph  Paston,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire,  &c.  &c. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  ;  above  57,OOo 

have  already  been  sold. 


African  Lilies 

Agapanthus 

Anemones 

Annuals 

Apples 

Apricot 

Auriculas 

Beans 

Beet 

Biennials 

Black  Fly 

Books  for  Cottagers 

Borage 

Borecole 

Box  edgings 

Broccoli 

Brussels  sprouts 

Budding 

Bulbs 

Cabbage 

Cactus 

Calceolarias 

Californian  Annuals 

Campanulas 

Caruations 

Carrots 

Caulifiowers 

Celery 

Cherries 

China  Asters 

China  Roses 

Cbry.-an  them  urns, 
Chinese 

Chives 

Clark las 

Clematis 

Collinsias 

Cole  worts 

Cress 

Creepers 

Crocus 

Crown  Imperials 

Cucumbers 

Cultivation  of  Flow- 
ers in  Windows 

Currants 

Dahlias     Daisies 

Dog's-too  h  Violets 

Exhibitions,       pre- 
paring ariiclts  for 

Ferns,  as  protection 

Fruit 

Fuchsias 

Gentianella 


Gilias 
Gooseberries 
Grafting 
Green  Hy 
Heartsease 
Herbs 

Herbaceous  Peren- 
nials 
Heliotrope 
Hollyhocks 
Honeysuckle 
Horse-radish 
Hyacinths 
Hydrangeas 
Hyssop 
Indian  Cress 
Iris 


Kidney  Beans 

Lavender 

Layering 

Leeks 

Leptosiphons 

Lettuce 

Lobelias 

London  Pride 

Lychnis,  Double 

Marigold 

Marjoram 

Manures 

Marvel  of  Peru 

ilesembryanthe- 

mums 
Mig[ionette 
Mint 
Mustard 
Narcissus 
Nemuphilas 
(Enothera  bifrons 
Onions 
Pffionies 
Parsnip 
'Parsley 
Peaches 
Pea-haulm 
Pears 
Peas 

Pelargoniums 
Perennials 
Persian  Ii'is 
Petunias 
Phlox 
Pigs 
Pinks 
Plantine 
London:  J.  Matthews,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Strand; 
and  may  be  ordered  of  aU  booksellers. 


Plums 

Polyanthus 

Potatoes 

Privet 

Pruning 

Propagate  by  cut- 
tings 

Pyracantha 

Rii  dishes 

Ranunculus 

Raspberries 

Rhubarb 

Rockets 

Roses 

Rue 

Rustic  vases 

Sage 

Salvias 

Savoys 

Saxifrage 

Scarlet    Runner 
Beaus 

Seeds 

Sea  Daisy  or  Thrift 

Seakale 

Select  Flowers 

Select     Vegetables 
and  Fruit 

Snails  and  Slugs 

Snowdrops 

Spinach 

Spruce  Fir 

Spur  pruning 

Stoclts 

Strawberries 

Summer  Savory 

Sweet  Williams 

Thorn  Hedges 

Thyme 

Tigridia  Pavonia 

Transplanting 

Tree  lilting 

TuHps 

Turnips 

Vegetable  CookeiY 

Venus's    Looking- 
GlasB 

Verbenas 

Vines 

Virginian  Stocks 

WalJtlowets 

Willows 

Zinnias 
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GRAY,      O  R  M  S  O  N,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS      STREET,       CHELSEA, 

EespectfoUy  Eolicit  the  attention  of  the  Ifoiilitj  and  Gentry  to  tieir  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Bnilding  connected  with  Horticaltnre.      They  haTe  miic]l 

pleasure  in  giving  tbe  following  testimooial  referring  to  tbe  range  of  houses  shown  below. 


Peach  House,  Vinery,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Vinery, 

30  by  16  feet.  SO  by  16  feet.  45  by  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft  30  by  16  ft. 

[Eeected  foe  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoo.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Frasee. — *'  I  have  much  pleasure  in  espreesing  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  range  of  houses  you  erected  here. 


Vinerv, 
30  by  16  ft. 

-...-.--  ^ I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  emulover 

JOHN  Shaw  Leiqh,  Esq.,  is  perfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  both 
I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct     '^ 


building  and  heating 


(Signed.) 


"James  Feasee.  Gardener.  Luton  Hoo  Park.' 


BRENTFORD. 
TO  NOSLEMEST,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  MARKET- 
GARDENERS,  AND  PUBLIC  COHPANIES,  ENGAGED  IN 
PLANTING. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
favoured  with  instructions  to  submit  to  an  unreserved 
Sale,  by  Auction,  on  the  premises.  Brentford  Nursery,  Middle- 
sex, about  the  second  week  in  October  (by  order  of  the  executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Ronalds),  tbe  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  riding  over  ab  ut  30  acres,  consisting  of  a  large  and 
rich  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Maiden,  Trained  and 
Untrained  Fruit  trees,  of  every  description  ;  Ornamental  trees, 
Deciduous  and  American  Shrubs;  fine  Evergreens,  &c. 
further  particulars  in  future  advertisemeni:s. 
American  Nurserv,  Leytonstone,  July,  1S50. 


DAL^TU^;    NURSERY. 

GREAT  S.\LE   OF  GREENHOUSES,   PITS,  &c. 

TO       NOBLEMEN,      GENTLEMEN,       NURSERYMEN, 

BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed,  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  to  submit  to  pubic  compe- 
tition by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Dalston  Nursery,  Middlesex, 
on  MONDAY,  September  2,  at  12  o'clock  {in  consequence  of 
tbe  premises  being  required  by  the  London  and  Birmiugham 
"West  India  Dock  Junction  Railway  Company),  the  erection  of  li 
Greenhouses,  several  Pits,  and  one,  two,  and  three-light  Boxes, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  are  glazed  with  green  glass  ;  also 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Bricks,  Paving  S:ones,  Hot-water 
Pipe,  Furnaces,  »tc.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale.  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  {Is.  each,  returnabie  to  purchasers)  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

N.B.  The  whole  of  the  choice  Greenhouse  Plants  {including 
the  Camellias,  ranging  from  IS  inches  to  10  feet,  beautifully  Eec 
with  bloom  buds)  will  be  sold  by  AuctioQ  the  latter  part  of 
September. 

HAMMERSMITH. 
TO  GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEN,  AMATEURS,  &  Others. 
~\/l  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
J-'-*-  to  public  competition  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Swiss 
Cottage,  Hammersmith,  on  TUESDAY,  loth  August,  at 
1  o'clock  {by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  J.  W".  Appleford, 
Esq  ),  the  whole  of  tbe  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising 
choice  Cacti,  Aloe,  Camellia,  Geraniums,  Fuchsia,  Nerium, 
and  Chrysanthemums,  50  rows  of  choice  named  Tulips,  fine 
Carnations.  »tc.,  together  with  two  2-light  Boxes,  Tulip  Stage, 
Irons,  7  Hives  of  Bees,  2  Pigeon  Aviaries,  a  Chunk  Stove, 
4  Crucible  Vases,  Water  Tubs,  Bricks,  Paving  Tiles,  Miniature 
Pots,  Garden  Pans,  &c. ;  also  about  40  Fancy  Pigeons,  con- 
sisting of  Almond  Tumblers,  Turbota.  Dun  [  Biack,  31a?,  and 
"White  Horsemen,  &e. — May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale,  Cata- 
logues had  {6d.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers)  on  the  pre- 
mises, of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

N.B.  The  two  Greenhouses  advertised  last  week  for  sale, 
are  taken  by  the  landlord. 

FOR  Sale,  at  Brighton,  a  freehold 
RESIDENCE,  with  COACH-HOUSE,  STABLING,  &c. ; 
"With  Nine  splendid  Graperies  in  the  highest  state  of  culture 
and.bcaring,  and  in  first-rate  condition,  with  a  Lady's  Con- 
servatory and  Parterre  ;  or  the  Graperies  only. — This  desirable 
Freehold  Property  off'ers  a  Genteel  Residence  to  a  Gentleman, 
or  Family  of  quiet  habits  liking  pleasurable  occupation,  or 
otherwise.  To  such  as  desire  a  Summer  Climate  in  the  Winter 
and  Spring,  it  affords  Walks  under  Glass  of  30,  60,  and  80  feet 
in  length,  with  food  for  the  mind,  to  cast  off  ttie  ennui  and 
monotony  of  sitting  by  the  fire-side.  To  prudent  mpD,  de- 
sirous of  the  pleasures  of  home  with  the  profits  of  an  Invest- 
ment, and  as  an  antidote  against  expensive  habits,  this  Pro- 
perty offers  peculiar  advantages.  To  such  as  prefer  a  Kon 
far  iiiente  life,  facilities  offer  for  a  purchaser  to  let  off  to  a 
tenant  the  outer  Garden  and  Graperies,  with  hia  own  reserva- 
tions of  ingress  and  egress.  The  Italian  Cottage  Villa  is  well 
adapted  tor  a  small  genteel  family  as  it  is,  but  is  capable 
of  much  enlargement  at  very  little  cost,  and  contains  on 
the  attic  floor  two  front  and  one  back  bed-room,  and  a 
dressing  room  (good  rooms).  On  the  first  floor,  three  best 
hed-roums,  and  two  dressing-rooms,  and  an  ante-room.  On 
the  ground.floor,  a  good  entrance,  with  drawing-room,  and 
small  conservatory,  breakfast-room,  or  library,  and  dining- 
room,  en  suite.  Water-closet,  kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  house- 
teeper's  room,  small  butler's  pantry,  &c.  Good  cellarage  for 
•wine  and  beer  below  stairs.  The  outbuildings  consist  of  coach- 
house, two-stallfcd  stable,  with  loose-box  and  loft  over,  ceiled 
for  rooms,  lor  which  only  partitions  are  required  for  servants' 
rooms,  the  length  being  52  feet.  A  moiety  of  the  purchase- 
money  may  remain  on  mortgage,  if  required. — Address  to  H.  J., 
6,  Richmond-terrace,  Brighton. 

CAPITAL  FARM  TO  LET. 

TO  BE  LEIT,  and  entered  upon  at  Michaelmas,  all 
that  excel  ent  Farm  known  as  CLAVERTON  MANOR 
FARM,  situateclose  to  the  city  of  Bath,  containing  320  acres. 
Rentluot.  Rates,  Tithe,  Rent-charge,  and  Taxes,  unusually 
moderate. — Apply  to  J.  H.  Cotteeell,  Land-agent  and  Sur- 
veyor,  G,  Terrace-walks,  Bath. 


FLORAL  NOVELTY.  —  PANSY  COMPACTUM, 
or  DOUBLE  PANSY,  named  and  described  by  Mr.  G. 
Glennt,  to  whom  specimens  were  sent.  From  the  habit  and 
growih  of  this  superb  Pansy,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers 
standing  out  upon  long  foot-stalks,  it  is  rendered  eminently 
attractive,  and  will  doubtless  form  a  standing  ornament  to  the 
Flower  Garden.  N.B. — Strong  plants  will  be  sent  out  the  first 
week  in  October,  at  bs.  each,  or  seven  for  30s.  Orders  taken 
by  A.  DoDS,  Rose-hill  Nursery,  Brighton,  who  will  execute  them 
in  rotation  on  receiving  remittances  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents.— Brighton.  Aug    10. 


FARM  TO  LET.-COUNTY  OF  SUSSEX. 

TO  BE  LET,  at  Michaelmas  next,  on  liberal  terms, 
the  FARM  OF  GROVELY,  Warbleton,  containing  li7 
acres  ;  20  acres  of  Marsh  Land  to  be  let  with  it.  Grovely  is 
7  miles  from  Battel  and  Robertsbridge. —  Apply  to  Messrs. 
Pattenden  and  SiiiTH,  2i7,  High-street,  Bcrough  ;  or  Mr, 
Joseph  Paskbobst,  Markly,  near  Heatbfield,  S us sex^ 


SUSSEX,  ON  THE  BORDERS  OF  KENT. 
T^ARM  TO  BE  LET,  with  good  Farm  House, 
^  Buildings,  (fee,  near  the  beautiful  village  of  Hawkhurst, 
in  Kent,  and  several  leading  market  towns,  eontisiiog 
of  263  acres  of  ^ood  Land,  principally  Meadow  ;  the  re- 
in^iniDg  portion  Arable,  Hop,  and  Wood  Land.  Rent, 
it  hes,  i:c  ,  moderate.— Apply  (enclosing  two  postage  stamps) 
7*1  HuBLEY,  Farm  Agent  and  Valuer,   62,  NeUon-square.— 

!)^K^^'i®**'  ^  Small  Farm,  from  50  to  2y0  acres,  goud  houses 
and  buildings,  within  20  miles  of  London.  Good  sound  land, 
suitable  or  convertible  into  a  Nursery  Ground,  or  for  finBBeeda. 
— rarticulars  to  be^eut  to  Mr.  Hdelet,  as  abore. 


PELARGONIUM,  "  FOQUETTS  MAGNIFICENT." 
pHARLES  DIMMOCK,  Florist,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
V>'  Wight,  having  obtained  a  stock  of  the  above  irom  the 
raiser,  will  send  out  Plants,  well-estiblished,  in  S-inch  pots, 
in  the  first  week  of  October  next,  at  7s.  &d.  a  plant,  or  30s.  for 
six,  to  the  trade. 

This  flower  has  proved  one  of  tbe  mist  desirable  of  its  class 
in  cultivation,  being  a  free  bloomer,  extraordinary  trusser 
(some  of  the  trusses  bad  nine  pips),  very  constant  and  strong 
habit,  the  shape,  colour,  size,  and  substaL^ce  is  first-rate. — 
Terms  :  cash,  and  priority  of  payment,  will  ensure  priority  of 
selection. 

Nurseries,  113,  High-strest  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wiglit,  Aug.  10. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  BOILERS. 


(^=^ 


DURBIDGE  and  HEALY  he^  respectfully  to  inform 

^~^  their  Friends,  in  consequence  of  the  present  reduced  price 

of  iron,  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in 

the  price  of  their  Boilers.    The  price  will  be,  now: 

10  in.  will  warm    50  ft.  4  in.  pipe 

75  ft.  4  in.  do. 

100  ft.  4  in.  do, 

150  fc.  4  in.  do, 

250  ft.  4  in.  do, 

350  ft.  4  in.  do. 

450  ft.  4  in.  do. 

"^  New  Pattern  BoitEES. 

25  in.  will  warm  600  fc.  4  in.  pipe 

30  in.         do.        800  ft.  4  in.  do. 

36  in.         do.       1500  ft.  4  in.  do. 

All  Boilers  with  double  arms,  up  to  18  in.. 

in.,  10s.  extra  ;  all  above  the  same  price. 

130,  Fleet-street,  London,  Aug.  10. 


12  in. 

do. 

14  in. 

do. 

16  in. 

An. 

18  in. 

do. 

21  in. 

do. 

24  in. 

do. 

£1  15 

0 

2  5 

0 

2  IS 

0 

3  10 

0 

4  11) 

0 

5  10 

0 

7  0 

0 

11  10 

0 

15  15 

0 

25  0 

0 

55.  extra  ;  to  24 

THIRD  SEPTENNIAL  BONUS. 

CROWN    LIFE     ASSURANCE    COMPANY,    3.S, 
NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,    BLACKFRIARS,   LONDON. 

DiBECTOES. 

Geokge  H.  Hoopeb,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Sir  John  Kiekland,  Deputy-Chairman. 


John  Chapman,  Esq 
Charles  Cnippindale,  Esq. 
Jas.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  L.L.D. 
B.  D.  CoU-in,  Esq. 
Rear  Admiral  Dundas,  C.B., 

M.P. 
George  Hankey,  Esq. 


Thomas  Harrison,  Esq, 
Jameson  Hunter,  Esq. 
John  Nelson,  Esq. 
Octavius  Ommanney,  Esq. 
Alexander  Stewart,  Esq. 
William  Whitmore,  Esq. 
William  Wilson,  Esq. 


Auditors— J.  C.  H.  Colquhoun,  Esq. ;   J.  R.  Gardiner,  Esq. ; 

and  W.  H.  Goschen,  Esq. 

Physician— Sir  C.  F.  Forbes.  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  23,  Argyll-etreet. 

Surgeon— John  Simon,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  3,  Lancaster-place,Strand. 

Standing  Counsel — Charles  Ellis,  Esq. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  Hale,  Boys,  and  Austen. 

Bankers— Bank  of  England.        Actuary— J.  M.  Rainbow,  Esq. 

On   a   THIRD   SEPTENNIAL   INVESTIGATION  into  the 

affairs  of  this  Company,  to  the  25th  March,  1846,  a  Bonos, 

amounting  on  the  average  to  31  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums 

paid  for  the  preceding  Seven  Years,  was  assigned  to  all  Policies 

of  at  least  Three  Years*  standing,  and  effected  for  the  whole 

duration  of  life. 

To  similar  Policies  the  following  Bonuses  were  declared  at 
former  Divisions,  viz.  : — 

FIRST  DIVISION,  IN  1832. 
On  the  average,  upwards  of  26  p.  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid. 

SECOND  DIVISION,  IN  1839. 
On  the  average.  33  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  for  the 
preceding  Seven  Years. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  OFFICE,  among  others, 
are  :— 

1.  A  participation  septennially  in  two-thirds  of  the  profits, 
which  may  be  applied  either  in  reduction  of  the  Premium,  or  to 
augment  the  sum  assured. 

2.  Premiums  may  be  paid  in  a  limitednumber  of  annual  sums 
instead  of  by  annual  payments  for  the  whole  of  life  ;  the  Policy 
continuing  to  participate  in  profits  after  the  payment  of  such 
Premiums  has  ceased. 

3.  The  Assurance  or  Premium  Fund  is  not  subject  to  any 
charge  for  Interest  to  Proprietors. 

4.  Permission  to  pass  to  Continental  Ports  between  Brest  and 
the  Elbe  inclusive, 

5.  Parties  (including  OSScers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  East  India 
Company,  and  Merchant  Service,)  may  be  assured  to  reside 
in  or  proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  World,  at  Premiums  calcu- 
lated on  real  data. 

6.  Claims  to  be  paid  within  three  months. 

7.  Tbe  Assured  may  dispose  of  their  Policies  to  the  Company. 

8.  No  charge  but  for  Policy  Stamps. 

The  Prospectus,  Tables  of  Rates,  &c.  to  be  had  at  the  Office 
in  LondoBj  or  of  tJie  Company's  Agents. 

T.  G,  CoNYEEB,  Secretary. 


CHOICE  CALCEOLARIA,  PANSY  SEED,  &c 
TAMES  CHARTRES,  Seedsman,  74,  King  William- 
"  street.  City,  London,  has  to  offer  a  quantity  of  each  of  the 
above  much  esteemed  Flower  Seeds,  saved  by  the  first  growers 
of  the  day,  and  which  he  can  conBdently  recommend,  each  per 
packet,  2s.  Gd.  and  5s. — August  10. 

LETTERS  OF  MRS.  SCOTT  AND  MRS.  MONTAGU. 
nPHE  LADIES'  COMPANION,  for  August  10. 
i  contains  the  first  of  a  Series  of  the  above  Letters,  disco^ 
vered  in  the  Collection  of  the  late  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. — Also, 
Miss  Mitford's  Readings  of  Poetry.  Old  and  New,  No.  3.— Chap- 
ters on  Dress. — Corsets. — Old  World  Ladies,  No.  1. — A.  Day  and 
Night  among  the  High  A'ps.  with  Illustrations,  Jcc. 

Published  Weekly,  price  Zd  ;  stamped,  4d. ;    and  in  Monthly 
Parts.     Parts  L  to  VII.  may  be  had  of  all  B  .oksellers. 

%*  The  first  Volume  will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  bound 
in  a  Cover,   designed  expressly  for  the  Work  by  H.  N.  Huii- 

PHEETS,  Esq. 

Office,  11,  Bonverie-street- 


G LENNY'S  HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  GAR- 
DENING, Partl.    Price  Is. 
GLENNY'S  HAND-BOOK  to  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Garden- 
Part  I.     Price  Is.     Complete.  7s-  id. 

GLENNY'S  HAND-BOOK  to  the  Flower  Garden  and  Green^ 
house,  Part  XII.     Price  Sd.     Complete,  5s.  Gd. 

GLENNY'S  CATECHISM  of  GARDENING.     Price  Sd. 
GLENNY'S  PROPERTIES  of  FLOWERS.     Price  Is. 
C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street,  Strand  ;  and  all  Booksellers, 

Just  published,  in  one  very  thick  Volume.  12mo,  with  12  Plates, 
price  Us.  cloth  ;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  21s.  cloth, 

THE  BRITISH  FLORA;  comprising  the  PhEeno- 
gamous  or  Flo^vering  Plants  and  the  Ferns.  The  Sixth 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections ;  and  numerous 
Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Composite 
Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  HuokeBj^ 
F.R.A.  and  L.S..  itc. ;  and  G.  A.  Wai-kee  Aesott,  LL.D., 
F.L.S.  and  R.S,  Ed. ;  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

London  :  Longman,  Bbown,  Gezen,  and  Longmaks. 


Just  published,  in  one  vol.  12mo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY^ 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Present  Time.    Translated  from. 
the  24th  Edition  of  the  German  Original. 

By  ChaELES  TnEOHABTtB  Stafforo. 
%*  This  volume  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  German  work  of 
great  celebrity,  carefully  revised  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  with  the  addition  of  a  few  interesting  extracts  and 
anecdotes. 

London:  Longaian,  Bbown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans, 


PRICE  FOURPENCE.   OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER, 

CONTENTS  OP  THE  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  AUGUST  3,  OF 

THE    ATHEW/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  FI^fE   ARTS. 

Twenty.four  large  Quarto  Pages. 

Itevlews  OF,  with  Estbacts  fboji— 

History  of  the   First  Colonists 

of  Virginia.  Edited  by  R.  fi. 

Major. 

Bombay    Cotton    and    Indian 

Railways.    By  Col.  C.  Grant. 

History  of  Eastern  Churches. 


The  Prelude :  a  Poem,  By 
William  Wordsworth. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Ebenezer 
Elliott.     By  J.  Watkins. 

Ye^r-book  of  the  Cotmtry.  By 
William  Howitt. 


With  Shoetee  Notices  of 


On  the  Condition  of  the  Uni* 
versifies.    By  Rev.  J.  Inman- 

Present  State  of  Lood  -n  Chari- 
ties.    By  S.  Low,  jun. 

How  to  Emigrate  :  a  Tale,  By 
W.  Kingston. 

A  Visit  to  iherwood  Forest, 

Ramblings  about  Conistone, 


Gleanings  after  Milton's  Bio- 
graphers. By  Rev.  J.  Hunter. 

On  the  Advantages  of  Literary 
Institutions.  By  Bishop 
Thirwall. 

The  First  Decade  of  Livy. 
Edited  by  Prof.  Pillans. 

principles  of  English  Gram- 
mar.    By  J.  Douglas. 

Orl§rinal  Papers. — Poetry:  "  To  a  Cathedral  Tower."  By 
j  Sidney  Yendys— Meeting  of  the  British  Association.  (  Tr,e 
fresid^it's  Address.) 

Our  "Weekly  Gossip. — Meeting  of  Cambrian  Archxolo- 
gical  Association— Progress  of  Society  of  Arts— Industrial 
Exhibition — International  Copyright —  Popular  Amuse- 
ments—Abolition  of  a  Cathedral  Tax— Death  of  Mr  Robert 
Stevenson — New  LocomDtive  Machice— French  Scientiac 
Explorers — Telegraphic  Communication  with  the  Continent 
— Ascent  to  the  Crater  of  Popocateptl,  in  Mexico. 

Fine  ,&rts. — Recent  Publications  of  the  Arundel  Society. 

Fine  Art  Gossip. — Exhibition  of  National  Pictures  at 
Marlborough  House  — Decorations  of  Holjrood  Palace — 
Statue  of  M.  Leseur— Remains  of  Ancient  Art  in  Gothland, 

Music  and  the  Drama* — Meeting  of  the  Bach  Society 
—Royal  Italian  Opera  ('  La  Juive')— St.  James's  (Mrs.  Kem- 
hle's  Readings.) 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Gossip. — Gloucester  Musical 
Festivai-New  Opera  on  the  '  Deluge'— Death  of  Madame 
Boulanger— Engagements  of  Jenny  Lind— Musical  Puffery 
—Amateur  Performance  at  the  Soho  Theatre. 

Miscellanea. — The  Industrial  Exhibition  —  St.  Bartholo- 
mew of  the  Exchange,  London— Lewiston  and  Qaeenston 
Suspension  Bridge— Coffins  of  Baked  Ciay  of  the  Cnaldeans, 
Order  tlie  Atneaaeam  of  any  Bookseller. 


Printed  bv  William  BaAUBDRT,  of  No.  13.  Upper  Woburo-place,  in  the 
pariBhofSt.  Paocraa.  andFBSDBBiCKMnLLBiT  Evawa, of  No.  7,  Church- 
row  Stoke  Newinjtou,  both  id  the  Coauty  oi  Middlesex.  Pnotere.  u  their 
office  in  Lombard-Btreei,  in  the  Precinct  of  WDUeinaia.  lo  ihe  City  « 
LoodoQ;  aad  published  by  thetu  at  the  Office,  No.  i,  Lnarles-atreel.  So  the 
parisQ  of  SU  Paul's  Coveot-Rarden.  in  the  said  county,  wbere  all  Adser- 
tisemeots  aud  Commnoicatioiis  are  to  be  ADDflBBSBD  lo  rna  t,Diioa.— 
Satdbdat,  August  lOj  ISoO. 
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THE  GREAT  WEST   OF   ENGLAND   DAHLIA 
EXHIBITION,  Open  to  all  England,  will  be  held  at  Wilton 
Park,  Salisbury,  on  Wednesday,  the  28  th  of  August  next.    Eull 
particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Aug.  17. JoHff  Keynes.  Hon.  Sec,  Salisbury. 

DAHLIAS.— At  the  next  Show  of  the  NEWBURY 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  to  be  held  in  the  grounds 
adjoining  the  Railway  Station,  on  Friday,  Sept.  6,  1850,  the  fol- 
lowing Prizes  will  be  competed  for,  open  to  all  England. 

THE  GIFT  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  for  2i  dissimUar  blooms, 
3  Prizes,  best  51 ,  2d  31.,  3d  21. 

THE  GIFT  OP  MR.  C,  TURNER,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough, 
for  6  dissimilar  blooms,  from  varieties  sent  out  by  him  at  any 
time,  2  Prizes,  1st  21.,  2d  11. 

THE  GIFT  OF  MR.  J.  KEYNES,  Florist,' Salisbury,  for  6 
dissimilar  blooms,  from  new  varieties  sent  out  by  him  this 
season  ;  3  Prizes,  Ist  li.,  2d  15s.,  3d  10s. 

No  Entrance  Pee.  Exhibicors  to  provide  their  own  stands. 
Plowers  to  be  ready  for  the  Judges  by  half-past  10  precisely. 
Persons  intending  to  compete  must  give  notice  to  Mr.  F.  S. 
Adnams,  Northbrook-street.  Newbury,  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
Sept.  3d.  Certificates  will  be  given  for  Seedlings. 
This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 

P,  S.  Adnams.  G.  H.  Beckhuson,  Honorary  Secretaries, 
Newbury,  Aug.  17. 

ROWBRlDGE     GRAND      HORTIUOrTimAL 

AND  FLORAL  EXHIBITION  (the  first  held  in  this 
town),  under  the  patronage  of  the  High  Sheriff  and  Members 
of  the  County,  open  to  all  England,  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, 28th  August.  First  prize  for  24  Dahlias,  51. ;  and  other 
prizes  equally  liberal.  First  prize  for  9  Greenhouse  Plants, 
51. ;  and  50  other  prizes  for  Plants,  Fruits,  &c.  Money  Prizes 
and  Horticultural  Design  Certificates  for  Seedling  Dahlias  and 
New  Plants  will  be  given.  Entrance  Money  to  show  in  all 
classes,  7s.  6d. — Schedules  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  J,  G.  Foley, 
Honorary  Secretary,  The  Parade,  Trowbridge, 


EXTRA  PRIZES  FOR  DAHLIAS.— Open  to  all  England. 

THE  HALSTEAO  and  NORTH  ESSEX  FLORAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  have  determined  to 
offer  the  following  prizes  for  Dahlias,  at  their  next  Show,  to  be 
held  at  Halstead,  Esses,  on  the  3d  of  September  next,  namely, 
For  the  best  12  Dissimilar  Blooms,  2t. ;  second  best,  ll.~ 
Entrance  Fee,  2s,  6d.,  to  be  paid  on  entering  for  the  prizes. 
Halstead,  August  17.  G.  P.  Arden,  Hon.  Sec. 


ROSES.  —  NURSERViVlHiN,  to  whose  business 
ROSES  would  be  a  desirable  addition,  may  hear  of  a  party 
having  a  large  select  collection  of  Plants,  principally  saleable 
in  autumn,  1851,  who  wishes  to  negotiate  for  a  partnership  to 
manage  that  department;  could  also  undertake  the  hooks, 
correspondence,  &e.  The  western  side,  between  Slough  and 
London,  preferred,— Address,  Z.  A.,  PosUoffice,  Hambrook, 
near  Bristol. 


Elton  Pine       2s.  Od. 

Keens'  Seedling  ...    2    0 

Princess  Alice  Maud...    2    0 


TO  STRAWBERRY  GROWERS. 

WILLIAM  HUSSEY  has  to  offer,  in  fine  strong 
plants,  the  under-named  STRAWBERRIES,  at  per  100, 
Black  Prince  ..-.        ...    is.  Od.    ^''-- "— -  o»  ^^ 

British  Queen  ...        „.    2    0 
Comte  de  Paris  ...    2    6 

Eleanor  3    6 

Fine  Hambro'  "Vines,  from  eyes,  very  strong,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  Bd. 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Norwich,  Aug.  17. 

"pENi:  LANGELIER,  of  the  Clarendon  Nursery, 
J-v  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  takes  the  liberty  of  informing  Amateurs 
of  PEARS  that  his  very  extensive  collection  is  now  in  full 
bearing,  and  embraces  the  present  opportunity  of  soliciting 
their  inspection  of  the  different  sorts  now  on  the  trees  ;  many 
of  the  summer  kind  may  be  tasted.  Communication  from  all 
parts  of  England  daily,  via  London,  Brighton,  Southampton, 
Weymouth,  Torquay,  and  Plymouth.  R.  L.  is  confident  that 
amateurs  of  Pears  will  be  gratified  by  an  inspection. 


CALCEOLARIA  SEED. 

JOHN  CATTELL  has  now  ready  to  send  out,  in 
packets  at  23.  6d.  each.  Seed  of  the  above,  of  the  present 
year's  saving,  from  a  collection  of  first-rate  sorts,  carefully 
impregnated,  and  warranted  to  give  a  good  variety  of  sorts  fit- 
ting to  adorn  the  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Directions  for 
the  culture  of  the  same  will  he  sent  with  each  packed. 

Also  GERANIUM  SEEDS,  saved  from  Florist's  and  Fancy 
varieties,  separate,  of  the  new  kinds,  as  sent  out  last  year,  2s  6d, 
per  packet ;  each  packet  will  contain  18  seeds,  or  they  may  be 
had  half  of  each  for  tbe  same  price,  at  the  purchaser's  option. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  all  the  above. 

Remittances  to  accompany  orders  from  unknown  correspond- 
ents. Bulbs  of  Tropseulum  brachycerus  and  Xricolorum  grandi- 
florum,  worth  the  attention  of  the  trade. 

Westerbam,  Kent,  Aug.  17. 

ANTHONY'S  PATENT  AMERICAN  CHURN.— 
The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  this  implement  at  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Exeter,  1850,  Stand 
No.  25.  Ten  prizes  have  also  been  awarded  by  tbe  judges  of 
the  Highland  Society's  Cattle  Show,  held  at  Glasijow  on  the 
Ist,  2d,  and  3d  August,  1850. — Apply  to  Key  and  Mitcbell,  at 
the  Depot  for  Patented  and  other  new  and  usefullnventioag, 
97,  Newgate-street,  London. 


DICKINSON'S    NEW    ITALIAN    RYE-GRASS 
SEED  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  price  7s.  per  bushel. 
No.  7,  Curzon-street,  May  Fair,  London, 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  AMATEURS. 

ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  THE  INTRODUCTION 
OF  NEW  PLANTS,  LUXEMBURG. 

The  nndersigned.  Agents  to  the  above  Establishment,  are 
prepared  to  receive  and  transmit  orders  for  the  following  new 
plants,  lately  introduced  by  J.  Linden,  of  Luxemburg,  deliver- 
able on  and  after  the  1st  of  September  next. 

FUCHSIA  VENUSTA,  H.  B.  K.— Strong  plants,  1!.  One  of 
the  most  splendid  species  introduced,  and  far  superior  to 
Fuchsia  eerratifoUa,  of  a  similar  habit,  but  differing  therefrom 
by  very  large  flowers  ;  calyx  of  a  lively  vermilion  orange,  and 
large  extended  petals  of  a  coral  red.  Native  of  the  cold  regions 
of  New  Grenada.  This  remarkable  plant  carried  away  the 
first  prize  av  all  the  principal  shows  in  Belgium,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  "  Flore  des  Serres  "  for  December,  1849. 

FUCHSIA  NIGRICANS,  Linden.— Strong  plants,  8s.  Hand- 
some species,  an  abundant  flotverer,  with  dark  purple  petals. 

ALLOPHLECTUS  CONGESTUS,  DECAtsNE.—Str«Dg plants, 
12s.     See  description  in  Catalogue,  to  be  had  as  under. 

BOM  ARIA  EDULIS.  — Strong  plants,  12s.  A  charming 
climber,  lance-shaped  leaves,  light  green  above,  dark  red,  spot- 
ted with  yellow.  This  beautiful  specimen  carried  away  a  medal 
at  the  great  exhibition  at  Ghent. 

BEFARIA  iESTUANS  £1    4s. 

„  DENSA  ...  ...  ...     1    0 

TRICOLOR  1    8 

BETHAM  AND  BLACKITH,  Agents  for  Florists,  Custom 
House  and  General  Agents,  Cox  and  Hammond's  Quays,  Lower 
Thames-street,  London,  Aug.  17. 


PELARGONIUM,  "FOQUETT'S  MAGNIFICENT." 

CHARLES  DIMMOCK,  Florist,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  having  obtained  a  stock  of  the  above  from  the 
raiser,  will  send  out  Plants,  well-established,  in  3-inch  pots,  in 
the  first  week  in  October  next,  at  7s.  Bd.  per  plant,  or  30s.  for 
six,  to  the  trade. 

This  flower  has  proved  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  its  class 
in  cultivation,  being  a  free  bloomer,  extraordinary  trusser 
(some  of  the  trusses  had  nine  pips),  very  constant,  and  strong 
habit,  the  shape,  colour,  size,  and  substance  is  first-rate.— 
Terms  :  cash,  and  priority  of  payment  will  ensure  priority  of 
selection. 

Nurseries,  113,  High-strest,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Aug.  17, 


TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  THAT   SPLENDID 

AUTUMNAL  FLOWER, 

THE     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Y QUELL  AND  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  from  their  extensive  and  very  select  collection  of 
the  above,  comprising  all  the  new  and  fine  continental  varieties, 
at  the  following  prices  : 

50  best  new  sorts 25s. 

25        ditto  15s. 

12        ditto  9s. 

Well  established  in  small  pots,  or  by  post  free. 

NEW  DWARF  CHINESE   OR  LILLIPUTIENNE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This  new  and  beautiful  class  are  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  cultivators  from  their  exceeding  dwarf  habit  (not  attaining 
more  than  1  foot  in  height).  The  profusion  of  flowers  with 
which  they  are  covered,  as  well  as  the  great  variety  and  dis- 
tinctness of  colour,  will  render  them  general  favourites.  Strong 
plants  for  autumn  blooming  are  now  ready  for  sending  out  at 
the  following  prices  : 

9  fine  varieties  sent  out  last  year  (for  the  first  time)  for    9s.  Qd. 
13         do.  raised  by  M.  Lebois  (and  sent  out  for 

the  first  time  this  season),  for 30    0 

One  sent  over  to  the  Trade  when  two  are  ordered. 

The  latter  are  figured  in  the  last  December  Number  of  the 
"  Annales  de  la  Societe  d'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de 
Gand,"  and  are  perfect  gems,  engravings  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  YouELL  and  Co.'s  Nursery. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. Printed  directions  of  their  successful  and  easy  method 
of  cultivating  the  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition,  &c.,  will  be 
forwarded  with  all  orders. 

ANEMONE  SEED, 
Saved  fi'om  selected  sorts,  is  now  being  harvested  by  Yodell 
and  Co.  in  the  finest  condition,  and  can  be  forwarded,  per  post 
free,  at  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet,  sufficient  to  sow  a  bed  of  12 
and  21  yards.  If  sown  at  the  present  time  it  will  afford  a  fine 
display  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 


KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY,  —  The 
merits  of  this  Strawberry  are  now  so  well  known,  as  being 
hardy,  large,  fine  in  colour,  a  most  excellent  flavour,  and  forces 
well,  that  all  parties  who  have  seen  it  growing,  or  tasted  the 
fruit,  have  expressed  tbeir  entire  satisfaction  with  it.  This  is 
the  fifth  season  it  has  fruited  in  the  same  bed,  and  the  plants 
are  now  perfectly  healthy,  and  likely  to  continue  much  longer 
in  bearing  ;  the  fruit  this  season  have  been  as  large  and  more 
abundant  than  from  younger  plants. 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. — "  Steawbeseies  :  J  S^.  Your 
Seedling  Strawberry,  Goliah,  judging  from  its  size  and  appear- 
ence,  is  worthy  of  cultivation." 

From  the  Gard&ners' and  Farmer^ s  Journal. — "  Steawbeebies. 
J.  K.y  Lyncombe  Vale. — We  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  exquisite  flavour  of  your  Seedling  Strawberry, 
•  Goliah.'  In  our  opinion,  it  combines  the  piquant  flavour  of 
the  Strawberry  with  the  richness  of  the  Pine,  the  delicious 
aroma  of  which  it  partakes  in  equal  proportion  to  taste.  Apart 
from  the  Queen  of  Fruits,  we  certainly  do  not  remember  any- 
thing in  this  way  that  conveyed  to  our  senses  so  delicious  a 
treat  as  the  noble  fruit  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  *  Eitlei's 
Goliah  Steawbeert.'  " 

Strong  well-rooted  plants  are  now  ready  at  3s.  Qd.  per  dozen, 
or  V,.  per  100,  on  prepaid  application  only  to  James  Kitlet, 
Bath ;  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton  Nursery  ;  Mr  J.  G.  Waite, 
Seedsman,  181,  High  Holborn,  London ;  Messrs.  Garraway, 
Mayes,  and  Co.,  Bristol;  Messrs.  Luoombe,  Pince,  and  Co., 
Exeter ;  and  Messrs.  W.  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Plymouth. 

Lyncombe  Tale  Nursery,  Bath,  Aug.  17, 


CHttYsAN  rtiiJ.llUiyiS. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall, 
London,  are  now  sendin?  out  fine  Plants  of  all  the  best 
sorts  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  for  autumn  flowering,  at  12s. 
per  dozen,  package  included.  It  is  requested  that  a  Post-office 
order  may  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  correspondents. 

CH'UCE  CALCEOLARIA  SEED. 

J  HENCHMAN  begs  to  announce  that  hm  choice 
•  CALCEOLARIA  SEED,  saved  from  superb  varieties,  is 
now  ready,  at  25.  6rf.  per  packet.  The  attention  of  the  trade  is 
also  invited  to  his  stock  of  above  10,000  strong  Seedling 
CEDRU3  DEODARA,  which  he  offers  on  very  advantageous 
terms.— Edmonton,  Middlesex,  Aug.  17. 

DANIEL  BUTLER  has  purchased  the  Stock  of 
SEEDLING  CINERARIAS  of  Mr.  J.  Pond  (a  successful 
Amateur),  of  Devonshire  Coctage,  Bath,  saved  from  the  best 
sorts  in  cultivation  with  great  care  ;  all  Show  Flowers,  viz., 
Madam^  Cento,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Bridesmaid,  Lilac  Perfec- 
tion, Climax,  Blue  Beard,  Dazel  Rosea,  Fairy,  Lord  Gough, 
Queen  of  May,  and  Beauty  of  Newingtou.  The  plants  will  be 
all  had  from  Devonshire  Cottage  by  D.  B.  as  they  are  sent  out, 
all  true  from  the  sorts  named  above.  This  will  present  an 
opportunity  of  possessing  a  first-rate  coUejtion  at  a  very  low 
price,  viz.,  43.  per  doz.  A  deduction  where  a  large  quantity 
is  taken. 

N.B.  A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Widcombe  Nursery,  Bath,  Aug  17. 

NEW  PLANTS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES.— A  List 
of  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETU- 
NIAS, CHRYSANTHEMU\1S,  and  other  Plants,  at  very 
reduced  prices,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  application, 
prepaid.     The  fL>llowing  selections  now  sending  out. 

FDCESIA5. — Story's,  Mayle's.  Smith's,  and  Rumley'fi,  new 
varieties  of  1850,  12  lor  20s. ;  or  20  for  30s. 

VERBENAS.— Smith's,  Barker's,  Chauviere's,  and  other  new 
varieties  of  1850,  12  for  12s.  ;  or  20  for  18s. 

PETUNIAS.  — 12  new  varieties  of  1850  for  15s. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUilS.— 12  best  new  varieties  of  last 
season,  fine  plants,  well  established  in  5.inch  pots,  for  flower- 
ing this  autumn,  15s. 

61)  very  fine  varieties,  including  the  above       £2    0    0 

40  ditto  aitto  ditto  1  10    0 

25  ditto  VIs.Qd.        12  superb  varieties  ...      0    9    0 

All  well  CT^tablished  in  4S-bize  pots. 

Catalogues  sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. 
Goods  delivered  free  to  London. 

Bass  and  Beown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

EW    SEhiDLlNG    STRAWBERRY— MYATT'S 

''SURPRISE."- Thisis  a  variety  raised  from  the  British 
Queen,  which  it  resembles,  though  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and 
a  very  free  bearer,  producing  a  greater  abundance  of  those 
large  angular-shaped  Scrawberries  than  any  other  variety,  and 
finishing  off  the  last  fruit  of  a  good  size,  price  50^.  per  100. 

Strong  plants  are  now  ready,  price  50s.  per  100.  Also  Myatt'g 
Eleanor,  5s.  British  Queeo,  Globe,  Mammoth,  Comte  de  Paris. 
Hooper's  Seedling,  Keens'  Seedling,  Swanston's  Seedling,  Elton 
Pme,  3s.  6d.  Fertilised  Hautboia,  5s.  Cuth.ll's  Black  Prince, 
10s.  6d.  per  100.— Manor  Farm,  Deptford. 

ROBERT  HALL,  Florist,  Alkrington,  Middleton, 
near  Manchester,  Lancashire,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Amateur;*,  and  Floripts,  to  his  choice  Collection  of 
AURICULAS,  ALt^I.^ES,  POLYAf^THUSES,  PRIMROSES, 
CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  PINKS,  Catalogues  of  which 
may  be  had  on  application,  enclosing  a  postage  stamp. 

LANCASHIRE  SHOW  GOOsE  "TERRIES.— R.  H.  feels  much 
pleasure  in  reminding;  those  gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  fa- 
voured him  with  their  orders,  tbat  his  plants  are  this  season  in 
their  usual  fine,  strong,  and  healthy  condition. 

Alkrington,  Auer.  17, 

THOM'S  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 

ROBERT  THOM,  Market  Gardener,  Cornhill 
Gardens,  Aberdeen,  is  now  ready  to  supply  Plants  of  the 
above  Strawberry  at  U.  Is.  per  100  ;  25  plants,  sent  post  free, 
73.  6d.     Usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

"  We  have  seen  the  beds  of  Thobi's  Seedling  now  In  fruit  at 
Cornhill  Gardens,  and  have  no  hesiration  in  saying  that  they 
entirely  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  iu  the 
course  of  a  not  very  limited  experience,  and  our  opinion  has 
been  more  than  confirmed  by  the  eulogiums  of  more  compe- 
tent judges." — Aberdeen  Herald 

"Thom's  Seedling. — These  favourite  Strawberries  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  great  perfe^^tioa  at  Cornhill  Gardens,  in  the 
opinion  of  skilful  ghorticulturists  and  judges  they  are  now 
established  as  one  of  the  m  ist  ^irolific  varieties,  and  are  of  rare 
flavour,  large  size,  and  handsome  shape.  Our  unbiassed 
verdict  is,  that  they  are  worthy  of  all  praise."— Aberdeen  Journal. 

Roeeet  Thoh  wisely  proved  his  Seedling  by  a  large  and 
varied  experience  beto'e  announcing  it  for  sale,  and  it  is  now 
admitted  by  all  who  have  tried  the  plant  that  it  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  prolihc,  the  most  hardy,  and  the  most  delicious 
in  point  of  flavour  of  a-y  Srrawberry  ihathas  yet  appeared  in 
the  north.'* — Aberdeen  Gasette.  ,  ^      , 

Agents:  Messrs.  Hur.t  and  M'MuUen,  Seedsmen,  Leaden, 
hall-street,  London  ;  Mr.  John  Scott,  Seedsman,  Chester  road, 
Manchester;  and  Mr.  John  M'Lane,  Florist,  Camera-square, 
Chelsea.— Orders  addressed  to  R.  Thom,  Cornhill,  Aberdeen, 
will  be  punctually  attended  to. 

CornhUl  Gardens,  Aberdeen,  Aueust  17,  1850. 


GRAPE  VINES  IN  POTS  FOa  FORCING. 
T  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  KiiigVroad,  Chelsea,  beg  to 
J  •  call  attention  to  their  splendid  collection  of  Grape  Vmes, 
all  struck  from  eye-^,  now  two  aod  three  years  old,  tbe  finest 
Plants  that  have  ever  been  offered  for  Sale,  consisting  of  60 
varieties,  all  of  tbe  btst  sorts,  warranted  true. 

THE  HAMBDRGHS  and  MUSCADINES  being  the  best  for 
early  forcing  in  pots,  tins  is  the  best  ime  for  Gardeners  to  have 
them,  so  as  to  ge  the  eyes  ripe  and  prominent.  This  Nursery 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  all  modern  Horticultural  improve- 
ments are  io  full  operation, 

J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
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MlXCHliLL'S     MINERAL  BLACK     PAliNT.  — .      (Advertisement.)  —  Londoo,    34,    Eastcheap,    8ih 
This  antiseptic  Paint  is  intended  for  Park  Fencing,  and    Au^at,  1850.      Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  your 
for  all  farming  purposes  :  it  is  particularly  adapted,  by  its  pre-    new  method  of  cultivating  St  awberries,  set  forth  in  the  Gar- 


vention  of  dry  rot  in  timber  and  repellance  of  damp,  for  Bams, 
Stables,  Outhouses,  Weather  Boarding,  Hop-pnles  ;  also  for 
OartB  Waggons,  (tc,  particularly  the  Wheels,  and  for  Iron  Hur. 
dies,  Iron  Railinffs,  and  all  Wood  or  Iron  Work  in  exposed 
situations.  For  Brick  Walls  it  is  highly  serviceable  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  damp,  and  also  for  Walls  intended  for  Fruit  Trees, 
as  besides  preserving  the  Wall,  it  increases  the  beat  in  all  situ- 
ations exposed  to  the  sun,  and  prevents  the  harbouring  of 
insects.  It  is  also  an  excellent  covering  for  Canvas,  or  Cart 
Tilts,  Roofing,  &c.  Sold  in  tasks  containing  from  1  cwt.  to 
any  quantity,  at  17s.  Bd.  per  cwt.,  quite  ready  for  use,  by 

James  Phillips  and  Co.  (ihe  sole  agents),  116,  Biahopsgate- 
street.  Without,  London.  


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

rAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 
hand  their  New  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash. 


CUT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz,  from  2d.  to  Z^d.  per  foot. 
21        „        3J  „  5        „ 
26        „        3J  „  7i      „ 
32        „        i     „  9J 


SHEET  SQUARES. 

I         In  boxes  of  100  feet.    s.  d. 

Under 6  by  4. ..12    6 

6  by  4  and  under  7  by  6. .,16    6 

7  by  6  „  8  by  6. ..18    6 
I  8  by  6          „        10  by  8.. .20    6 


100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cuttin*^ 
up,  at  2ld.  per  foot.  British  Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per 
foot,  according  to  size. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  RO0GH  PL  ATE,  packed  in  boxes 

of  50  feet  each  : 

6  by  4  and  ej  by  4^  ...  10s.  ad.  |  7  bj  6  and  7J  by  5J    ...  12s.  Od. 


8  by  6    „    Sj  by  6J  ...  13 

MILK  PANS. 
12  in.  diameter 
14 


16 
18 
20 


2s.  OS. 

2  6 

3  0 

3  6 

4  0 

4  6 

5  0 
0 


CREAM    POTS, 
from  2s.  each. 


PRESERVE  JARS. 
3  inches  diameter      ...    Os.  dd 
*     »  ..    0    S 


9  by  7    ,,  10    by  8      ...  15    0 
PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 


2  in.  diameter 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


Os.  2d. 
0    8 

4 

6 


BEE  GLASSES,  same  sizes. 

CUCUMBER  TUBES. 
12  inches  long  ...    Is.  Od. 


1 
1 

1 
1    8 

1  19 

2  0 


Glass  Shades 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen 


M 


Tiles  and  Slates  of  any  size  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
Lamp  Shades  ;  Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 
thickness.  Lactometers,  for  trying  the  quality  of  milk,  4  tubes, 
7s.  Bd.  ;  6  do.,  10s.  Glass  Stands  for  Pianoforte,  and  every 
article  in  the  trade. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  AND  Co.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT,  LONDON. 

GLASS  WATER  PIPES. 
ESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Manufac- 

TDEERS,  Bristol  and  Nailsea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  &c.,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  ^-inch  to  l-inch  bores ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 

GLAaS   FOR  UONSKRVATOKIKS,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16.oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  3d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Xiats  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  HETLEy  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  Loudon. 

See  'he  (hardeners'  Chronicle  firt;t  Saturdg':'  in  earh  month. 


CKUWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGd  PLATE  GLASS 
FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Piatt,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  eases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^<?.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  6(Z.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  bozes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  laks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paiuts,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailifi"  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Meesrs.  CooAN 
and  Co.,  48,  ijeicester-square,  London. 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS  presented  by  H.  H.  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  is 
exhibited  daily  from  One  to  Six  o'clock,  at  their  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Lite  Guards  will 
perform,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Hall,  every  Saturday,  at 
Pour  o'clock.    Admission  One  Shilling,  on  Mondays  Sixpence. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALV'S  COUKlNG  APPA- 
RATUS, combioing  Sylves  er's  Patents.— This  cooking 
apparatus  possesses  grea'er  general  advantages  ihan  any  yet 
submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  marerial 
and  workmanohip  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  tffcct  with  the  least  cootumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus.  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experieuce,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  Alaj  be  seen 
in  daily  use  at  the  Craven  Hotel,  Craven-street,  Strand  ;  Stevens' 
Hotel,  Bond-street;  Greenwich  Hospital;  University  College 
Hospital ;  and  is  in  u«e  by  upwards  of  .iou  private  families,  and 
at  the  Manufactory,  130,  Fltet-street,  London.  A  prospectus 
can  be  torwarded  upon  application,  detailing  particulars 
and  price. 


IMPORTANT  TO  GARDENERS,  &c. 

EKESTELL'S  METALLIC  FLEXIBLE 
•  GARDEN  PEGS,  PROPS,  AND  HOLDBHS.  wUl  effect 
great  saving  in  the  Gardener's  lime,  and  1  st  for  years,  giving 
an  appearance  of  oeatneds  and  unitormity,  and  from  tiieir 
Composition  will  not  cauae  the  slightest  iijary  to  the  most 
delicate  plants.  Pricw  2s.  per  lb.  Tne  number  varying  accord- 
}R^  to  wiight.  In  the  hrst  10  size-,  from  150  to  the  lb. 
Wairaoied  not  to  coirode.— To  be  bail  of  the  principal  SLods- 
jnen  and  dealers  in  Hortit'ul  ural  Implements  ;  and,  wholesale, 
Bttl-e  Manufactory  of  the  Patent  Metallic  Ornamental  Labels, 
3&,  HUgh-atreet,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


dealers'  Chronicle  of  the  3d  inst.,  the  merits  of  which  remain  to 
be  proved.  Of  this  I  do  not  complain  ;  but  I  have  great  reason 
to  state  that  you  have  no  right  to  comment  on  my  method  of 
culture  in  the  manner  you  have  done,  by  the  indirect  insinua- 
tions therein  made  use  of,  which  would  lead  many  persons  to 
suppose  my  method  was  expensive,  the  plan  tigly,  and  that 
vermin  were  harboured  by  it ;  the  very  reverse  being  the  case, 
which  I  am  prepared  to  prove,  from  the  number  of  testimonials 
I  have  received  from  those  who  have  tried  my  plan.  I  can 
show  my  method  is  cheaper,  will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
clean  fruit  on  an  equal  surface  of  soil,  and  be  much  more  or- 
namental than  any  plan  you  can  suggest,  even  with  your  fa- 
vourite hurrs  ;  provided  my  directions  are  carried  out  as  given  in 
my  pamphlet),  and  I  consider  you  should  show  your  plan  to  he 
equal  to  mine  at  least.prior  to  finding  any  fault  with  it, or  making 
the  indirect  allusions  you  have  done.  The  only  conclusions  which 
my  friends  have  formed  for  your  motives  in  writing  as  you 
have  done  is,  that  yourself  or  some  of  your  friends  have  a  large 
stock  of  burrs  to  dispose  of,  and  seek  this  means  to  eflfect 
that  end. 

I  rely  on  your  sense  of  justice  to  me  that  you  will  insert  this 
letter  in  your  next  Paper,  and  am, 

Sir,  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

John  Roberts.     , 


DESIGNS  FOR  ETERY   DESCRIPTION   OF  HORTICUL- 
TURAL  ERECTION  BY  J.  THOMSON  and  Co. 


EVERY  KIND  OF  HORTICULTURAL  STRUC 
TURE  Designed,  Erected,  and  Heated  by  Hot  Water, 
common  Flues  and  other  modes,  on  the  most  economical  and 
improved  modern  principles.  Testimonials  and  references 
from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  b.ive  kindly  patronised, 
for  more  than  15  years  past.  J.  THOMSON  and  Co.'s  modern 
and  simple  mode  of  Constructing,  Building,  Warming,  and 
Ventilating  Garden  Structures. 


^J.  Thomson  having  had  full  25  years*  experience  as  a  prac- 
tical  Horticulturist,  Landscape  Gardener,  and  Garden  Archi- 
tect, in  her  Majesty's  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor,  Kew,  and  other 
places,  most  respectfully  solicits  the  favours  and  patronage  of 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  about  to  form  new,  or  to  alter  and 
embellish  their  present  Parks,  Gardens,  &c. 

Plans  and  Estimates  for  remodelling  Parks  and  Gardens,  or 
for  Building  and  Heating  Hothouses,  and  other  Garden  im- 
provements, furnished  on  application  to  J.  Thomson  and  Co., 
Hothouse  Builders,  &c.,  Kin^-st,,  Hammersmith,  near  London. 

\*  Melon  and  Cucumber  Boxes  and  Lights,  Rustic  Summer- 
houses.  Chairs,  Vases,  and  similar  Garden  Ornaments  made 
on  the  shortest  notice. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS   AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


J. 


WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildines,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  (fcc,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modem  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  econOToical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  ic.  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings ; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  (be,  forwarded  on 
application, — J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  Kine's-road.  Chelsea.  London. 


ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY 
Gallons  per  day  of  the    Purest 


Wa^er  can  be  obtained  with  BIKB'S 
HYDROSTATIC  SYPHON  WATER 
PURIFIER,  for  purifying  rain,  river, 
tank.  Doad,  or  pump  Water.  Thia 
Scienti6c  Instrument  is  only  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  7  inches  high  ;  it  is 
dropped  into  the  vessel  coatainiug 
the  water,  and  the  pipe  hung  down 
outside,  as  indicated  in  the  annexed 
drawing.  It  requires  no  fixing,  and 
is  set  in  action  in  two  minutes. 

Invented,  made,  and  sold,  by 
Alfred  Bird,  Experimeii  al  Chemist, 
Birmmgbam;  and  sold  by  all  chemists 
and  ironmongers  in  the  kingdim ; 
also  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at 
Deane's,  Ironmoasers,  London-bridge,  London.  Retail  price  26s 
each.  Orders,  containing  a  remittance,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.    Facking-casie  1;,  extra, 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
LATENT. 


"P     M*NEILL  AND  Co.,of  Lamb's-buildlngs,  Bunhill- 
J-    •  row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 

THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Gardea 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  irom  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silvee  Meda 
Peizeb,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Hee  Majesty's  Woods  and  Foeests, 

HONOUEABLE  BoAHD  OF  OBDNANCE, 
HONODEABLE  EaST  InDLA  COMPANY, 

eonoueable  commissionees  of  costoms, 
Hee  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gaedens,  Regent's  Paek, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut* 
land,  Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  AGKictrLTtiEAX  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Boois. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Peice  One  Penny  Pee  Sqdaee  Foot. 

%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

1^*  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  Londoa 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buUdings,    BunhUI-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster  Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Esq., 
R.A,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  ParUament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sap- 
plied  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  conscruction  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt- 

ETCALFE'S    ALKALINE     TOOTH-POWDER 

will  be  found  to  be  the  best  that  has  yet  been  produced; 
it  contains  no  acids,  nor  anything  that  can  injure  the  finest 
enamel ;  it  thoroughly  removes  the  tartar  and  all  imparities, 
produces  that  beautiful  white  appearance  so  much  to  be  desired, 
and  its  fragrant  perfume  tends  to  sweeten  and  purify  the 
breath.  M.  and  Co.,  from  the  many  years  they  have  been  cele- 
biated  as  Tooth-Brush  Makers,  have  had  opportunities  (that 
occur  to  few)  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  those  powders 
that  have  been  brought  before  the  public.  They  have  now 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  receipt  from  which  the  above 
Powder  is  prepared,  and  confidently  recommend  its  universal 
adoption.  Wholesale  and  retail  at  Metcalfe,  Binglet, 
and  Co.'s,  Brush-Makers  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  25.  per  box. 
Caution. — The  genuine  Powder  will  have  the  Royal  Arms,  com- 
bined with  those  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  on  the  lid  of  the  box, 
and  the  signature  and  address  of  the  firm,  thus  :  **M£TcaIiFE, 
BiwoLEY,  and  Co..  130  b,  Oxford-street,  London." 

LLSOPP^S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  AND  OTHER 

BURTON  ALES. — Inconsequence  of  a  very  inferior  article 
being  now  too  frequently  sold  under  the  name  of  these  favourite 
Ales,  the  public  are  respectfully  requested  to  apply  at  the  re- 
spective stores,  where  a  list  of  bottiers  will  be  furnished,  from. 
whom  these  ales  may  be  obtained  genuine,  and  where  also  they 
may  be  had  in  casks  of  18  gallons  and  upwards,  either  singly 
or  in  any  quantity.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Samdel  Allsofp  and  Sons, 
The  Brewery,  Burton-on-Trent,  or  their  Stores,  at  61,  King 
William-street,  City;  Cork-street,  Liverpool;  High-street,  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  the  Exchange.  Manchester. 

OOTHACHE  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  using 

BRANDE'S  ENAMEL  for  filling  decajing  Teeth,  and 
rendering  them  sound  and  painless.  Price  Is.  Enough  for 
several  Teeth.  The  only  substance  approved  by  the  medical 
faculty,  as  being  unattended  with  pain  or  danger,  and  the  good 
effects  of  which  are  permanent. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Twetity  really 
authorised  Testimonials  accompany  each  box,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  use.  Sent  free,  by  return  for  post,  by  J.  WILLIS,  24, 
EAST  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  WHITEFRIARS,  FLEET- 
STREET.  LONDON,  in  return  for  13  penny  stamps. 

CAUTION. — The  great  success  of  this  preparatioa  has 
induced  numerous  unskilful  persons  to  produce  spurious 
imitations,  and  to  Copy  BHANDE'S  ENAMEL  Advertisements. 
It  is  needful,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  impositions,  by 
seeing  that  the  name  of  John  Willis  accompanies  each  packet. 


TNTERESTING  FACT.— The  foUowiag  singular  and 

J-  authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  human  hair  is  worthy 
of  observation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  article  of 
high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  century.  *'  Mr, 
A.  Hermann,  of  Queen-street,  Soho,  had  been  quite  bald  for 
some  time  past,  and  had  tried  various  preparations  for  the 
recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  beoeticial  result.  He  was 
then  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  'Rowland's  Macassar  Oil,* 
and  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  months,  he,  much  to 
his  gratification,  had  his  hair  quite  restored,  and  now  possesses 
a  beautiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  t-peaks  too  strongly  for 
itself  to  require  comment." — Bell's  Weekli/  .Vesseyi^ei; 

ROW  LAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL.— The  unprecedented  success 
of  this  discovery  in  restoring,  preservine,  and  beautifying  the 
Human  Hair,  is  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  com- 
ment. For  Children  it  is  especially  recoaimended  os  forming 
the  basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair,  and  rendering  the  use  of 
the  fine-comb  unnecessary.  Price  3s.  Gd. — 75. — Family  Bottles 
(equal  to  4  small),  10s.  Gd.,  and  d  mble  that  size,  21s.  per  bottle, 

««•  Each  bottle  of  the  genuine  article  has  the  words  ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR  OIL  engraved  in  two  hues  on  the 
Wrapper ;  and  on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper  nearly  1500  times, 
containing  29,028  letters. 

Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London; 
and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


GERMAN     SPRING    MATTRESSES, 
permanently  elastic,  very  durable  and  cheap, 

3  feet  wide £i    8    0  14  feet  (J  inches  wide...  £3    3    0 

3ftet6inches  2  13    0     5  feet    3  10    0 

4  feet    2  18    0  |  5  feet  6  inches  3  18    0 

The  best,  top  stuffing  all  horsehair  : 
3  feet  wide JES  10     0  I  4  feet  6  inches  wide...  £6    0    0 

3  feet  G  inches  4    0    0     .'i  feet    6  10    0 

4  feet    4  10    0  I  5  feel  6  inches   6    0     0 

One  0*"  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 

most  excellent  and  soft  bed.  HEAL  and  SON'S  List  of  Bed- 
ding, with  full  particulars  of  Weight,  Sizes,  and  Prices  of 
every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

ueal  and  sioN,  Bedding   Manufaciurersj  196j  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Totteuham-court-road.  London. 
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HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.   have  just  published   their 
GENERAL  OATALO&UE  OF  PLANTS,  which  can  be 
had  free  oq  application.— Clapton  Nuraery.  Londoa.  Aug.  17 


FLORAL  NOVELTY. —  PANSY  COMPACrUM, 
or  DOUBLE  PANSY,  named  and  described  by  Ur.  G. 
Glennt,  to  whom  specimens  were  sent.  From  the  habit  and 
«Towtb.  of  this  superb  Pansy,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers 
standing  out  upon  long  foot-stalks,  it  ig  rendered  eminently 
attractive,  and  will  doubtless  form  a  standing  ornament  to  the 
Flower  Gai'den,  N.B. — Strong  plants  will  be  sent  out  the  first 
week  In  October,  at  5s.  each,  or  seven  for  30s.  Orders  taken 
by  A.  DoDS,  Rose-hill  Nursery,  Brighton,  who  will  execute  them 
in  rotation  on  receiving  remittances  from  unknown  corre- 
gpondents. — Brighton.  Ang.  17. 


CHOICE  CALCEOLARIA,  PANSY  SEED,  &c. 
TAMES  CHARTRES,  Seedsman,  74,  King  WUIiam- 
^  street.  City,  London,  has  to  offer  a  quantity  of  each  of  the 
above  much  esteemed  Flower  Seeds,  saved  by  the  first  growers 
of  the  day,  and  which  he  can  confidently  recommend,  each  per 
packet,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.— August  17. 


MAYLE'S  MODEL  FUCHSIAS  FOR  1850. 

MKSSRS.  MAYLE  and  CO.  inform  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  that  these  seven  unrivalled  new 
reflexed  Fuchsias  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  have  proved 
themselves  the  most  superb  varieties  ever  raised.  Circulars 
can  be  had  upon  application.  See  Mr,  Glennt's  opinion  in 
the  ''Country  Gentleman,"  August  5,  page  491. 

"HEBE  is  one  of  the  pale  varieties,  white,  with  scarlet 
corolla,  the  sepals  reflexing  very  gracefully,  and  forming  a 
striking  feature- 

•' STANDARD  OP  PERFECTION  is  scarlet,  with  a  purple 
-corolla.    Sepals  reflexing  very  beautifully. 

"  Had  these  come  out  as  a  pair,  at  the  fall  price  charged  for 
the  lot,  nobody  would  have  grumbled." 

HEBE  was  awarded  a  first-elaas  Certificate  at  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Society,  July  16. 

105,  New-otreet,  Birmingham. 


SEEDLING  PELARGOiSIDAl— "PRINCE  ARTHUR.'* 

APONTEY  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  send  out 
•  on  Monday,  the  14th  October,  at  1  guinea  each,  or  four 
plants  for  3  guineas,  his  eeedling  Pelargonium,  for  which  the 
highest  prize,  the  Silver  Medal,  was  awarded  at  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
16th  May  ;  also  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  at  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Exhibition,  on  the  24th  May,  and  a  certificate  of 
merit  at  Torquay  Exhibition  on  the  6th  June. 

The  Splendid  Pelargonium  is  thus  described  in  the  "Flori- 
cultural  Cabinet,'*  July: — "Upper  petals  large,  dark  clouded 
blotch  shaded  off  to  flesh  colour,  lower  ones  flesh  colour,  centre 
white  ;  petals  of  firm  substance." 

Mr.  Glennj's  opinion  of  its  habits  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
white  throat,  which  he  affirms  is  "purer  than  that  of  any  one 
of  the  present  varieties,"  has  b3en  given  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man, weekly  garden  newspaper. — Aug.  17. 


MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Punebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cephalotaxis  Fortunii,  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa,  Yiburnum 
plicatum  and  macrocephalum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
■ornamental  or  economic. — Bagsbot  Nurseries,  Ang.  17. 


NEW    LATE    STRAWBERRY, 
•WILMOT'S    "PRINCE     ARTHU  R." 

JWI L KO T,  in  offering  this  ne w  variety  of 
•  STRAWBERRY  to  the  Public,  is  confident  that  it  com- 
bines qualities  which  no  other  kind  at  present  in  cultivation 
does  possess,  being  of  delicious  flavour,  and  coming  in  after  the 
principal  Strawberry  season  is  over.  It  possesses  the  property 
of  firmness  of  texture,  so  that  it  may  be  transmitted  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  without  sustaining  injury,  as  it  may  be 
kept  for  several  days  after  being  gathered,  when  fully  ripe, 
without  any  indication  of  decay  or  loss  of  flavour. 

"Prince  Arthur  "is  one  of  the  largest  sized  Strawberries, 
and  a  most  abundant  bearer;  the  foliage  is  small,  and  never 
exceeds  6  inches  in  height ;  the  fruit  is  consequently  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Its  dwarf  habit  requires  it  to  be  planted  not 
more  than  a  foot  apart.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  formed,  of  a 
rich  scarlet,  and  colouring  equally  all  over  the  berry.  If 
planted  at  the  distance  recommended  it  vfIII  produce  double 
the  weight  per  acre  of  any  other  variety. 

Strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  September  next,  at  51.  i 
per  100,  on  prepaid  application  only,  to  John  Wiluot,  Isle-  ' 
worth,   Middlesex  ;    Robert   Glendiuning,   Chiswick   Nursery  ; 
"William  T.  Atwood,   Mortlake,  Surrey ;    George    Charlwood, 
Seedsman,  Coveot-garden  ;  and  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen, 
6.  Le'adenhall-street,  London.- Isleworth.  Middlesex,  Aug.  17. 


TO   BRICKMAKEK.3. 

WANTED,  about  150  loads  of  good  BURRS,  fit  for 
Garden  purposes,  delivered  within  5  miles  of  Hyde-park- 
corner. — Apply  by  letter,  poit  paid,  to  W.  B.,  at  the  Office  of 
this  Paper. 


TO  MOWERS,  GARDENERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  LET,  by  private  contract,  the  MOWING, 
SWEEPING.  ROLLING,  and  EDGING  of  about  12  acres 
of  KEPT  GROUND,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  partly 
Gravel  Walks  and  partly  Grass.  The  Ground  must  be  kept  in 
perfect  order  all  the  year  round.  The  Contractor  to  find 
Scythes,  Brooms,  &c.,  bat  not  a  Roller.  Payment  to  be  made 
w-.;ekly,  and  the  Contract  to  be  determined  by  one  week's 
notice  on  either  side. — Apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  A.  D,,  care 
of  Mr.  Duncan,  10,  Tokenhouse-yard,  London,  marked  in  the 
corner  of  the  envelope.  Tender  for  Mowing. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17,  1850. 

We  dare  say  our  readers  have  never  heard  of  a 
Geranioti  called  the  Willmore  Surprize,  said  to 
have  been  raised  accidentally  between  a  Pelargo- 
nium and  a  Hollyhock !  If  not  they  will  find  its 
acquaintance  worth  making,  for  it  is  a  great  curio- 
sity, and  very  handsome,  if  employed  as  a  bedding- 
out  plant.     The  annexed  cut  gives  as  faithful  a 


increased.  Should  this  be  so,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
high  gardening  interest,  because  we  may  in  that  case 
look  for  a  race  of  double  Geraniums,  the  bloom  of 
which  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  that  of 
the  single  sorts  now  in  cultivation  for  bedding  out. 

It  is  now  sufficiently  evident,  both  from  onr  pri- 
vate correspondence  and  public  reports,  that  the 
Potato  crop  will  again  fail  extensively,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  Ireland.  Every  post  brings 
fresh  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  disease,  in 
its  old  virulent  form  ;  and  those  who,  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrances,  have  again  staked  their  all  upon  the 
plant  must  prepare  to  abide  the  consequences.  We 
learn,  however,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best-informed  persons  in  Ireland,  the 
destruction  of  the  crop  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  as 
it  was  in  1845  and  1846.  Early  planting  seems  to 
have  done  its  work  ;  its  beneficial  effects  are  obvious  ; 
and  it  is  computed  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  crop, 
which  is  a  very  large  one,  will  be  this  year  saved  in 
Ireland. 

The  advance  of  the  disease  has,  however,  already 
led  in  that  country  to  the  renewal  of  application  for 


MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  is  handsomer 
and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  Marbles,  is  less  than 
?ialf  the  co9t  of  tlie  commoneat,  and  is  Fateonised  by  her 
Majestt  and  Pkince  Albeet,  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Architects 
of  Eminence,  Engineers,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors,  and 
the  Public  generally.  It  is  suitable  for  Chimney-pieces,  Pier- 
table  tops.  Vases,  Ink-trays,  and  ornaments  of  various  de- 
scription8,'Billiard-table3,  Baths,  Wash-stand,  and  Dressing, 
table  Trays,  Door  Furniture,  Candelabra,  Columns,  Monu- 
ments, Head  Stones,  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  Plinths,  Fonts, 
Grand  btaircases.  Balusters,  &c.,  and  is  made  to  represent 
not  only  the  marbles  in  ordinary  use  but  all  the  more  costly 
descriptions,  as  Porphyry,  Rose  Granite,  Broccatella,  Brescia, 
Lapis  Lazuli,  Malachite,  and  Florentine  Mosaics,  and  has 
obtained  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Bored  Chimney- 
pieces,  from  25s.  upwards.  Price  lists  sent  on  application  to 
Mr.  Maqnds,  PiMiico  Slate  Wosks,  39  and 40,  Upper  Belgrave- 
place,  London. 

%"  Rooflng  and  Plain  Slate  work,  of  all  descriptions,  at  low 
prices. 


SREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY  BUILDIUe  ESTA- 
BLISaUKNT,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANOFAC- 
TORY,  KENSALL.GREEN,  HARBOW-RO.AD,  LONDON. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  begs  most  respectfully  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners,  to  the  very 
superior  manner  in  which  be  erects  all  kinds  of  Greenh  ■usee, 
Conservatories,  Forcing  Fits,  &c.,  and  all  other  buildings  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  combiuing  all  the  most  modern  im- 
provements with  elegance  and  utility.  His  manner  of  heating 
Horticultural  Buildings,  Churches,  Chapels,  Pubdc  Buildmgs, 
Entrance  Halls,  &c.,  has  received  the  greatest  approbation 
from  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  by  whom  ho  has  been  exten- 
sively engaged. 


HOTHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES  made  and 
flied  complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-Ught  Cucumber 
and  Melon  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  use, 
packed,  and  sent  to  all  part-  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted  best 
material.  Garden-lights  of  every  descriptioo,  at  James  Watts', 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremonuplace,  Old  Kenuroad.  Reference 
may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  in  most  of 
fjie  counties  in  England. 


representation  of  the  plant  as  can  be  obtained  with 
out  the  colour,  which  is  of  a  uniform  rich  crimson, 
not  unlike  that  of  "Rollisson's  Unique." 

It  was  found  by  Mrs.  Willmore,  of  Birmingham, 
growing  in  a  bed  near  some  Hollyhocks,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  an  accidental  mule  between  those 
plants  and  some  unknown  Pelargonium — an  idea 
that  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  partly  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  flowers,  and  partly  from  an 
apparent  resemblance  between  the  calyx  of  the 
plant  and  the  involucre  of  the  Hollyhock. 

It  is  in  reality  a  semi-double  Pelargonium,  with 
the  irregularity  characteristic  of  that  genus  ex- 
changed for  something  very  like  the  regularity  of  a 
common  Hedge  Geranium.  Each  flower  consists  of 
from  seven  to  nine  rather  convex  petals,  uneven  at 
the  edge,  and  spreading  nearly  equally  round  the 
common  centre.  There  are  from  15  to  17  stamens, 
many  with  perfect  anthers.  The  stigmas,  apparently 
also  perfect,  vary  in  number  from  9  to  12.  The  calyx, 
which  is  very  remarkable,  consists  of  about  eight 
hairy,  broad-ribbed  sepals,  of  which  three  stand  on 


the  outside  of  the  others,  are  lobed  at  the  end,  and 
are  very  like  the  bracts  of  some  Malvaceous  plant. 
The  lobing  observable  in  the  sepals  is  much  more 
remarkable  in  the  stipules  and  bracts,  as  is  seen  in 
our  larger  figure,  and  contributes  to  give  the  variety 
an  unusual  appearance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  partial  return  of  this 
plant  to  uniformity  in  the  flower,  and  the  increased 
number  of  its  parts,  there  is,  in  reality,  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  true  Pelargonium.  Even  the 
burrow  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  is  there.  As  for  the 
stamens  and  pistil  they  appear  so  perfect,  that  the 
plant  may  be  expected  to  seed  ;  in  which  case  there 
is  a  hope  of  the  tendency  to  become  double  being' 


Government  assistance  in  aid  of  the  Prac- 
tical Instructors,  who  were  some  time 
since  appointed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  to 
improve  the  people  in  the  art  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  represented  that  these 
gentlemen  have  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  in  Ireland ;  that  they  constitute 
in  themselves  an  admirable  machinery; 
and  that  the  success  of  their  system  is  a  matter  in 
which  all  parties  cordially  concur.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  these  praises  are  weU  deserved,  that 
the  advice  of  the  Instructors  has  proved  most  bene- 
ficial to  those  who  have  taken  it,  and  that  the  country 
is  stiU  in  need  of  all  the  local  directions  which  their 
skill  may  enable  them  to  promulgate.  What  we  do 
not  see  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  United  King- 
dom is  once  more  called  upon  to  support  these 
gentlemen.  The  value  which  they  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  possess  is  ill  appreciated,  if  those  who 
benefit  by  it  wiU  not  pay  for  it.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  Ireland  will  withhold  her  support  if 
she  finds  it  to  her  real  advantage  to  give  it  We 
believe  that  country  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid_  im- 
provement, and  to  be  advancing  fast  to  the  condition 
of  Great  Britain  herself.  The  middle  classes,  who 
possess  money,  energy,  and  skill,  are  replacing  those 
great  nominal  proprietors  whose  misfortunes,  dis- 
putes, and  embarrassments  have  brought  the  countiy 
to  what  it  is.  The  sale  of  encumbered  estates  is 
working  wonders ;  capital  is  replacing  poverty ; 
resident  owners  and  occupiers  are  stepping  into  the 
place  of  absentee  landlords  ;  and  self  reliance  is 
thrusting  out  of  the  land  that  hopeless  dependance 
upon  Government  which  must  of  necessity  be  the 
ruin  of  any  country.  It  is  upon  this  altering  ancE 
fast  improving  state  of  affairs  that  Practical  In- 
structors should  rely,  and  not  upon  the  public  funds. 
It  may  have  been  right  to  furnish  the  means  with 
which  to  start  them ;  but  if  they  cannot  now  stand 
by  the  opinions  they  have  won  they  never  will  so 
stand,  and  should  not  be  supported  otherwise. 

Among  other  opinions  which  the  present  season 
has  confirmed  is  the  very  curious  and  important  one 
that  diseased  Potatoes  may  be  safely  and  advan- 
tageously used  for  seed.  Several  cases  of  sound 
Potatoes  having  been  obtained  from  rotting  sets, 
were  mentioned  in  our  volume  for  1846  ;  instances 
were  even  mentioned  where  the  crop  thus  raised 
was  better  and  more  abundant  than  where  sound 
Potatoes  had  been  carefully  planted ;  and  this  year 
a  similar,  but  more  conclusive,  case  has  occnrrei 
Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Wokingham,  has  produced 
before  us  proof  that  while  disease  largely  exists 
there  in  fields  where  sound  sets  were  employed. 
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there  is  no  disease  at  present  where  diseased  sets 
■were  purposely  selected  for  trial.  The  following 
are  instances : 

1.  Very  much  diseased  sets  of  Ash-leaved  Kid- 
neys 'were  planted  on  the  18th  March,  in  drills 
5  inches  deep.  These  were  taken  up  sound  and  ripe 
on  the  2d  of  August  without  disease. 

2.  Very  rotten  late  Potatoes  were  planted  Nov. 
1849,  6i  inches  deep,  covered  first  by  2  inches  of 
earth,  then  by  a  layer  of  half  decayed  weeds,  and 
lastly  by  earth  ;  taken  up  in  the  heginning.of  August 
imthout  disease. 

3.  Very  bad  sets  planted  in  March,  as  before ; 
taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  August,  without  disease. 
In  this  case  each  set  produced  about  seven  sound 
Potatoes. 

4.  Sound  sets  of  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  and  others, 
a  mixed  lot,  were  planted  in  February  as  before. 
Taken  up  in  August,  were  found  to  be  much  diseased. 

In  all  the  neighbourhod  the  disease  has  spread 
much,  except  where  the  rotting  sets  were  used. 

Abraham  Lewis,  Blacksmith,  also  of  Wokingham, 
having  seen  a  statement  concerning  the  value  of 
diseased  sets,  published  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  Reading 
Mercury,  in  July  or  August  1849,  planted  some  land 
in  February  last  with  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  "  so 
diseased  that  they  appeared  like  dead  Walnuts." 
His  crop  was  dug  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  proved 
not  only  sound,  but  abundant  and  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  Some  of  these  Potatoes,  seen  by  us,  were 
probably  finer  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith  that  diseased  sets 
are  much  better  for  planting  than  sound  ones.  The 
former  soon  rot  when  the  live  part  has  begun  to 
grow ;  the  latter  are  apt  to  remain  hard,  fleshy, 
and  brittle,  even  when  the  new  crop  is  ripe,  and  he 
thinks  that  in  the  former  case  there  is  an  effort  of 
Nature  to  throw  off  the  disease. 

It  is  possible  that  the  morbid  matter  which  causes 
disease  may  disappear  in  the  general  decay  of  the 
tuber  in  the  one  case,  and  may  remain  unchanged 
in  the  other,  prepared  to  seize  upon  the  haulm  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready  to  receive  its  influence.  At  least  no 
better  explanation  of  this  curious  fact  presents  itself 
to  us  at  present :  but  the  fact  itself  is  certainly, 
in  practice,  very  valuable.  And  we  trust  that  our 
readers  will  take  advantage  of  the  present  autumn 
to  institute  such  a  series  of  experiments  with  autumn 
planted  diseased  and  sound  Potatoes  as  will  de- 
termine conclusively  the  true  value  of  the  results 
formerly  obtained  by  our  correspondents,  and  now 
made  known  by  Mr.  Smith. 

A  NOTICE  from  a  correspondent  at  Hatfield  was 
inserted  in  our  Paper,  of  the  10th  of  August,  respect- 
ing a  disease  prevalent  amongst  Melons.  We  had 
previously  received  an  intimation  of  the  same,  or  a 
similar  malady,  from  a  quarter  on  which  we  could 
rely,  and  have  only  delayed  noticing  the  communi- 
cation from  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  further  in- 
formation, or  having  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
one  of  the  diseased  fruit.  The  letter,  it  should  be 
observed,  of  which  we  make  an  extract,  is  dated 
July  26. 

"  Six  weeks  ago  some  Melons  which  were  growing 
in  a  hot-water  stove,  were  attacked  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  whole  branches  drooping  and  becoming 
putrid  in  12  hours.  One  plant  only  being  much 
affected,  the  gardener  tore  it  up,  and  the  affection, 
at  least  in  the  same  form,  has  vanished.  Three 
days  ago,  however,  the  same  peculiar  smell  was 
perceptible  in  the  house,  and  the  gardener  was  told 
to  be  on  the  watch.  I  did  not  then  detect  any 
manifest  symptoms  of  the  disease  except  the  smell. 
Last  night,  on  my  return  from  a  short  absence,  I 
was  told  that  one  of  the  Melons  was  ripe,  and  that 
it  had  ripened  very  suddenly.  It  had  then  no 
appearance  of  disease,  but  when  examined  the  next 
momingvit  showed  symptoms  like  those  of  the  leaf, 
and  on  cutting  out  the  affected  part,  the  whole 
inside  of  the  Melon  came  out,  giving,  with  its  seeds, 
upwards  of  a  pint  of  fluid,  already  very  offensive 
in  smell.  In  the  interior  I  observed  reddish  brown 
lines,  looking  like  the  small  veins  in  a  sloughing 
sore,  which  immediately  recalled  the  appearance  of 
the  cellular  tissue  of  diseased  Potatoes.  On  ex- 
amination, the  red  lines  proved  to  be  spiral  vessels, 
the  discoloured  matter  being  due  not  to  the  spiral 
vessels  themselves,  but  to  their  contents.  The 
Melons,  it  should  be  observed,  were  grown  in  pure 
loam  without  any  dung,  and  they  have  been  all  along 
very  luxuriant." 

The  Hatfield  Melons  were  grown  in  turfy  loam 
about  2  feet  deep  ;  and  we  have  ourselves  had 
Melons  grown  in  pure  sandy  loam,  which  exhibited 
up  to  a  certain  point  the  same  appearances.  The 
plants  were  extremely  luxuriant,  and  after  a  time 
single  branches  decayed  suddenly,  threatening  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Vines  ;  the  leaves,  mean- 
while, decaying  in  large  round  brown  spots,  which 
were  covered  on  the  under  side  with  Trichothecium 


roseum.  The  disease  made  its  appearance  during 
the  wet,  cloudy  weather  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  it  was  quite  evident  that  during  a  temporary 
absence  too  much  water  had  been  supplied.  When, 
however,  the  plants  had  been  well  thinned,  and  water 
entirely  withheld,  the  decay  was  rapidly  arrested,  and 
the  only  peculiarity  observed  since  has  been  the  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  with  which  the  fruit  ripened  ;  a 
Melon  of  2  J  lbs.  had  been  quite  green  and  scentless  in 
the  morning,  whereas  in  the  evening  it  was  yellow  and 
evidently  ripe,  the  day  not  being  particularly  warm, 
and  the  sun  mostly  obscured,  with  a  heavy  rain  at 
noon.  It  was  expected  that  the  Melon  would 
decay,  but  as  no  change  took  place  after  36  hours 
it  was  examined  and  proved  perfectly  sound,  but 
poor  in  point  of  flavour.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
other  cases  more  water  was  given  than  such  luxu- 
riant plants  could  bear.  In  our  own  case  it  is  quite 
certain  that  nothing  but  the  total  abstinence  system 
would  have  proved  efficacious. 

Some  varieties  are  doubtless  more  susceptible 
than  others.  One  kind  alone,  in  our  case,  the  old 
Canteloupe,  suffered  to  any  extent,  in  company  with 
three  others  which  were  equally  luxuriant,  and  in 
which  possibly  a  single  day  might  have  made  the 
difference,  as  the  leaves  of  the  green  Cabul  weres 
already  spotted.  Bauhin  mentions,  in  his  history, 
that  a  netted  Melon,  resembling  very  much  the 
Beechwood,  was  cultivated  in  his  day  with  great 
difficulty,  from  its  decaying  wherever  it  was  touched 
with  rain. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  stems  of  most  Melons  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  decay,  which  we  have  ob- 
served generally  to  commence  from  some  withered  leaf- 
stalk,  and  to  be  aided  in  its  progress  by  the  growth 
of  fungi,  though  we  believe  by  no  means  originating 
from  them,  and  when  the  fluids  of  so  delicate  and 
touchy  a  plant  have  once  become  stagnant,  there  is 
no  great  cause  for  wonder  if  decay  takes  place  during 
any  stage  of  growth.  A  few  isolated  cells,  in  which 
the  balance  of  vegetation  has  been  disturbed,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  set  up  a  rapid  disease  at  any 
moment.  Premature  ripeness  is  almost  always 
indicative  of  disease,  and  much  more  such  rapid 
changes  as  those  just  noticed;  and  we  believe  that 
very  generally  where  disease  is  set  up  in  vegetable 
tissues,  there  is  a  deposit  either  in  the  cellular  or 
vascular  cavities  of  granular  matter,  like  that  ob- 
served so  universally  in  diseased  Potatoes,  and 
which  has  been  recorded  in  many  other  cases,  as  also 
in  the  spiral  vessels  of  our  correspondent's  fruit. 


HOW  TO  MISMANAGE  A  GARDEN. 

Chapter  II. — The  noble  art  of  mismanagement  is 
not  to  be  lightly  acquired.  It  demands  skill  and 
patience,  no  less  than  good  management  ;  and 
although  some  are  more  celebrated  for  it  than  others, 
yet  in  all  cases  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  result 
of  perseverance  in  certain  fundamental  principles. 
Such  principles  are  not,  however,  always  self-evi- 
dent ;  some  skilful  professors  of  the  art  conceal 
their  method  so  admirably  that  it  is  only  by  the 
result  that  their  greatness  becomes  visible ;  and  in  this 
they  strictly  observe  the  precept  of  the  first  masters 
of  antiquity,  who  declared  that  the  height  of  art 
consists  in  concealing  art. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  principles  is 
never  to  do  to-day  what  can  possibly  be  put  off  tiU 
some  other  day.  This  may  indeed  seem  contrary 
to  the  maxim  which  school-boys  are  taught  to  copy 
— that  procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ;  but  in 
the  first  place  such  rules,  which  are  merely  the 
expression  of  dull  common  sense,  are  not  to  be  held 
binding  upon  geniuses,  and  in  the  next  place  this 
particular  maxim  supposes  that  time  is  valuable. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  a  thing  is  stolen  which,  be- 
cause of  its  worthlessness  or  abundance,  is  regarded 
as  free  to  all  men's  use.  When  a  man  stoops  down 
to  drink  from  a  river,  he  cannot  be  said  to  steal  the 
water,  because  it  is  valueless  and  is  common  pro- 
perty. So,  in  like  manner,  time  cannot  be  said  to 
be  stolen,  if  it  is  worthless  and  cast  away  by  its 
owner.  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  nothing  is 
more  valueless  to  an  accomplished  mismanager  than 
this  very  article  of  time  ;  he  has  plenty  of  it,  and  to 
spare  ;  it  is  of  such  small  importance  that  it  glides 
away  before  he  has  discovered  that  he  possessed  it ; 
and  therefore  procrastination  cannot  be  truly  said  to 
steal  it. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  putting  off  is  a  car- 
dinal virtue  in  the  life  of  a  mismanager ;  in  fact,  it 
will  have  to  be  used  as  the  centre  stone  of  the  tri- 
umphal arch  which  must  one  day  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  some  worthy  of  the  class,  more  celebrated 
than  any  who  yet  have  lived.  It  has  its  inconve- 
niences, to  be  sure  ;  but  there  is  no  unmixed  good 
in  this  world.  Mismanagers,  of  no  small  preten- 
sions, sometimes  lose  places  by  not  looking  after 
them  soon  enough  :  some  troublesome,  active  fellow 
stepping  in  before  them.  Cases  have  occurred  of 
situations  being  forfeited,  because  the  gardener  put 


off  having  his  flues  cleaned  till  it  was  necessary  to 
use  them ;  and  then  they  took  fire.  It  has  even  been 
known  to  happen  that  an  impatient  master,  not  pro- 
perly appreciating  the  value  of  procrastination,  has 
suddenly  dismissed  his  gardener  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  his  crops  were  always  sown  too  late. 
But  these  are  horticultural  martyrdoms  ;  and  the 
victims  have  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  knowing 
that  they  are  sufferers  in  a  great  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  advantages  of 
putting  off;  consider  the  saving  of  time,  the  pleasure 
of  idleness,  the  charm  of  letting  things  alone ;  and 
above  all,  the  chances  that  by  not  doing  a  thing  at  once 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  it  at  aU.  If  things  are 
done  the  moment  they  are  ordered,  a  master  has  no 
time  to  reconsider  his  plans;  and  a  man  has  na 
chance  of  escape  from  their  execution.  Thus  the 
advantages  of  putting  off  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  gardener ;  but  his  master  has  equal  profit  in 
the  system.  His  master  indeed  has  especial  sources 
of  enjoyment  ;  if  he  allows  his  grounds  to  be  over- 
run with  weeds,  because  he  puts  off  from  day  to 
day  the  orders  for  their  removal,  he  has  at  last  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  two  men  employed  where  one 
would  have  been  enough,  and  he  has  the  still  highei 
pleasure  of  recollecting  that  he  must  continue  to  pay 
two  men  instead  of  one  for  many  a  long  week  after. 
To  persons  of  a  charitable  turn  this  is  peculiarly 
agreeable ;  and  upon  the  uncharitable,  it  is  a  visita- 
tion for  which  they  ought  to  be  grateful. 

A  great  amateur  used  to  boast  that  he  had  found 
the  way  to  keep  his  "  man"  on  the  alert;  by  always 
deferring  his  orders  till  the  time  had  passed  to  exe- 
cute them  well.  It  was  true  that  he  never  had 
green  Peas  till  they  were  hawked  about  the  streets, 
that  his  Cucumbers  generally  came  in  in  August,  and 
that  his  Celery  was  no  bigger  than  Asparagus  ;  but 
then  he  had,  as  has  been  just  observed,  the  inesti- 
mable comfort  of  knowing  that  his  "  man"  was  in 
perpetual  waiting,  and  had  no  time  to  waste  upon 
himself.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  descendants  o£ 
Alexander  Morgen,  commonly  called  Slack  Sandy, 
boast  to  this  day  of  the  sums  he  saved  the  laird 
of  Inchquarity.  The  laird's  garden  was  in  a  had 
climate,  and  in  sour  soppy  land ;  and  when  Sandy 
took  to  it  he  found  that  fruit  was  never  borne  there; 
so  he  always  let  alone  as  long  as  he  could  the 
pruning,  and  the  tying,  and  the  digging,  and  the 
nailing,  and  training,  and  draining;  "for  where 's 
the  use,"  said  Sandy,  "  of  taking  aU  that  trouble  for 
nothing.  We  never  have  had  any  fruit,  and  we. 
never  shall  have  any ;  and  to  do  anything  to  the 
trees  is  nonsense."  His  arguments  and  his  practice, 
between  them,  so  convinced  the  laird  that  in  due 
time  the  garden  was  given  up,  and  Sandy  lost  his 
place  ;  but  it  was  always  a  comfort  to  him  to  think, 
upon  how  much  he  had  saved  his  master — and 
himself. 

In  short  the  advantages  of  putting  off  are  such 
as  hardly  require  illustration  by  argument.  It  is 
evident  that  no  mismanagement  will  be  perfect 
without  it ;  and  that  the  first  business  of  those  who- 
desire  to  shine  in  so  great  an  art  will  be  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  putting  it  conspicuously  in  practice,, 
the  more  especially  since  it  is  one  of  those  qualities- 
which  are  sure  to  be  universally  appreciated. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 
Twentieth  Meeting,  held  at  Edinburgh,  August, 
1850. — It  is  now  16  years  ago  since  the  Associa. 
tion  held  its  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  first 
time.  A  glance  at  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  a& 
compared  with  the  present,  will  show  what  rapid 
advances  have  been  made  in  science  during  the  last 
16  years.  Nearly  every  department  of  human  enquiry 
has  its  list  of  important  discoveries  to  show,  as  iadica- 
tioQS  of  the  rapid  advances  it  is  making ;  and  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  the  British  Association,  that  it  may  claim. 
many  of  these  discoveries  as  its  own.  With  regard  to 
some  departments  of  science,  this  is  more  especially  the 
case  than  with  others,  and  we  must  confess  that  for 
botany  it  has  done  little  or  nothing.  We  think  it  is  a. 
matter  for  enquiry  amongst  botanists,  and  the  council  o£ 
the  Association,  to  ascertain  how  this  is.  It  may  be  that 
the  botanists  have  not  done  their  duty  to  the  Associa. 
tion,  or  it  may  be  that  the  authorities  in  the  Association 
have  not  sufficiently  consulted  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
botanists  in  their  arrangements.  We  cannot  but  think 
they  are  open  to  this  charge,  when  we  find  that  of  25 
names  upon  the  council,  not  a  single  botanist  is  to  ogr 
found.  We  would  also  observe  that  some  other  depart- 
ments of  science  are  quite  disproportionately  repre- 
sented. We  think  that  in  a  scientific  council,  where  not 
one  botanist  is  found,  geology  is  far  too  strongly 
represented  for  the  interests  of  the  Association,  by  the 
number  eight.  The  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  from  all. 
we  can  hear,  appears  to  have  been  pre-eminently 
a  successful  one  ;  and  although  the  numbers  were 
not  quite  so  large  as  at  Bu^mingham  the  preceding 
year  the  receipt  of  money  was  much  larger.  Amongst 
the  reports  called  for,  and  committees  formed,  interest- 
ing to  our  readers,  we  may  mention  the  following. 
1.  A  report  on  the  history  and  advance  of  our  know- 
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ledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  since  the  last  report  to 
the  Asgoeiatioa  given  by  Dr.  Liadley  ;  from  Dr.  Lindley, 
Mr.  A.  Henfrey,  and  Dr.  Lankester.  2.  Committee  for 
superintending  the  publication  of  tabular  forms,  in 
reference  to  the  periodical  phenomena  of  animals  and 
plants.  3.  Continuation  of  Committee  to  report  on 
the  vitality  of  seeds.  4.  That  a  committee  consisting 
of  Mr.  R.  Hunt,  Dr.  G.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Gladstone, 
be  requested  to  investigate  the  influence  of  the  solar 
radiations  on  chemical  combinations,  electrical  pheno- 
mena, and  the  vital  powers  of  plants  growing  under 
different  atmospheric  conditions.  5.  That  a  committee 
be  named  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  waiting 
npon  Government  to  request  that  some  means  be 
taken  to  iasure  to  the  sciences  of  natural  history 
effective  representation  in  the  trusteeship  of  the  British 
Museum.  6.  Dr.  H.  Cleghorn,  Professor  Royle,  Messrs. 
K.  Baird  Smith,  and  R.  Strackey,  were  requested  to 
draw  up  a  report  on  the  probable  effects,  in  an  econo- 
mical and  physical  point  of  view,  of  the  destruction  of 
tropical  forests.  7.  That  the  committee  on  the  influ- 
ence of  carbonic  acid  on  the  growth  of  Ferns,  be 
requested  to  continue  their  investigations. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  in  1851,  is  to  be 
held  at  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk.  No  time  was  appointed, 
but  we  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  likely  to  take  place 
in  June.  In  the  name  of  natural  history  we  must 
however  protest  against  the  meeting  being  held  in  this 
month.  At  this  time  none  of  the  professors  in  the 
various  medical  schools  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  the 
Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland,  or  the  metropolis,  can 
leave  their  respective  posts  ;  and  to  all  so  early  a 
season  mast  prove  a  source  of  great  inconvenience,  as 
it  has  done  on  previous  occasions  when  held  so  early  in 
the  year.  Amongst  the  botanists  present  at  Edinburgh 
v/e  observed  Dr.Greville,  George  Bentham,  Esq.,  Prof. 
AUman,  Prof.  Balfour,  Dr.  Cleghorn,  W.  Gourlie,  Esq., 
Prof.  Walker- Arnott,  Dr.  Patrick  Neill,  Prof.  Parlatore, 
Prof.  E.  Forbes,  Prof.  Dickie,  Prof.  Daubeny,  Dr.  Lan- 
kester, J.  E.  Winterbottom,  Esq.,  Dr.  Mackay,  Joshua 
Clark,  Esq.,  Dr.  George  Johnston,  and  John  Ball,  Esq. 
We  shall  proceed,  as  we  have  done  on  previous 
occasions,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  subjects  of  sys- 
tematic botany  and  vegetable  physiology. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  Strawberry  has  long  held  a  high  position 
amongst  what  are  designated  small  fruits.  It  may  be 
eaten  with  impunity  even  by  invalids— a  fact  which 
can  scarcely  be  stated  of  any  other  fruit.  Its  cul- 
ture for  the  London  market  constitutes  an  important 
branch  of  gardening,  some  growers  possessing  as  many 
as  25  acres  of  Strawberries.  This  fruit  cannot  be  im- 
ported with  the  same  success  as  other  fruits ;  hence  the 
supply  almost  exclusively  depends  upon  the  home 
grower.  A  few  hints  as  to  the  mode  of  culture  pur- 
sued by  large  cultivators  of  Strawberries  may  therefore 
be  instructive  to  the  amateur. 

The  first  point  is  to  select  new  ground  ;  worn  out 
soil,  and  even  common  garden  ground,  ia  unsuitable  for 
Strawberries.  Land  of  rather  a  stiff  texture,  which 
may  have  been  in  pasture  many  years,  wall  broken  up 
and  pulverised,  with  a  good  dressing  of  manure  from  the 
London  stables,  in  a  half  decomposed  state,  is  always 
considered  a  fair  basis  for  profitable  calculation.  A 
market  gardener  never  plants  without  thorough  prepa- 
ration ;  no  expense  is  spared  in  getting  everything  in 
the  best  condition.  It  is  by  doing  the  soil  justice,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  that  he  can  safely  calculate 
upon  a  profitable  return.  Early  autumn  planting  is 
generally  preferred.  The  plants  get  perfectly  esta- 
blished before  winter,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  thrust 
out  of  the  ground  by  frost.  The  distance  between  the 
rows  is  from  2  feet  to  2^  feet,  according  to  the  kinds, 
and  the  plants  stand  at  from  1  foot  to  1-|-  foot  asunder 
in  the  rows.  During  their  growth,  the  runners  are  kept 
constantly  trimmed  back,  and  the  soil  frequently  stirred. 
Of  course  no  weeds  are  ever  allowed  to  appear  ;  nothing 
can  be  more  unprofitable  in  any  garden  than  the 
growth  of  weeds.  The  first  season  after  planting,  a 
Ught  crop  of  good  fruit  is  generally  produced  ;  but  the 
great  crop  is  that  of  the  following  season,  and  it  is  to 
this  crop  the  market  gardener  looks  as  a  means  of  re- 
turn. He  frequently  takes  two  crops  from  the  same 
plants,  but  he  rarely  or  ever  exceeds  this,  as  young 
plantations  are  always  more  productive. 

Before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  the  space  between 
the  rows  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  dry  Grass  or 
short  straw,  and  this  is  done  for  two  reasons  :  first,  to 
protect  the  fruit  from  being  splashed  with  the  soil 
during  heavy  rains  ;  and,  second,  in  order  to  retain 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Strawberry  crops  suffer  to  a  great 
extent  in  dry  weather,  and  to  water  them  when  culti- 
vated on  a  large  scale  is  to  pay  for  the  fruit  before  it  is 
gathered.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  amateur  ;  with  a 
little  trouble,  he  may  al  ways  provide  against  such  an 
occurrence,  by  employing  his  leisure  evenings  in  sup- 
plying them  with  water,  and  if  liquid  manure  was  given 
two  or  three  times,  just  as  the  fruit  is  swelling,  the  crop 
would  he  greatly  benefited.  Pharo. 


muriate  of  ammonia,  gr.  xxxviij.  ;  water,  S'"-  >  and 
rectified  spirit,  ^k].  Dissolve  with  heat.  At  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  plumose  crys- 
tals  are  formed. 

Oa  the  approach  of  stormy  weather  these  crystals  are 
often  observed  to  occupy  only  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
where  they  appear  to  be  compressed  into  a  compact 
mass  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  fine  weather, 
they  assume  their  plumose  character,  and  extend  a  con- 
siderable way  up  the  glass.  These  results  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  air,  but  they  are  not  considered  to 
afford  any  indication  that  can  be  relied  upon  of  the  ap- 
proaching state  of  the  weather.  When  exposed  to  a 
very  low  temperature,  the  compound  camphor-liniment 
bottle  affords  the  same  appearance  and  indication  as 
these  storm-glasses.  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

SlEEX  OIGAS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August  of  last  year 
we  received  from  a  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  Lamb,  of 
Hurstbourne  Park,  Hants,  several  specimens  of  this 
fine  hymenopterous  insect,  generally  regarded  as  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  which  had  been 
captured  singly,  but  frequently,  at  a  spot  where  some 
sawyers  were  at  work,  and  our  correspondent  had 
observed  that  the  specimens  with  a  screw-like  apparatus 
at  the  extremity  of  the  body  (being  the  females)  thrust 
this  instrument  with  great  force  into  Fir  planks,  when 
they  were  consequently  easily  taken,  but  the  borer  was 
inserted  so  firmly  that  it  was  difficult  to  withdraw  it 
without  injury  to  the  insect.  About  the  middle  of  the 
month  Mr.  Lamb  informed  us  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
finding  the  Sirex  gigas  in  the  larva  state,  specimens  of 
which  he  sent  us  in  their  burrows  in  Fir  wood,  accom- 
panied by  several  specimens  in  the  winged  state,  newly 
hatched,  of  the  other  British  species,  Sirex  juvencus, 


STORM  GLASS. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  sealed  at 
one  end,  and  furnished  with  a  brass  cap  at  the  other 
end,  through  which  the  air  is  admitted  by  a  very  small 
aperture.  The  tube  is  nearly  filled  with  the  following 
solution  : 

Camphor, 'Sii^s- >    nitrate   of  potash,  gr.  xxxviij. ; 


together  with  others  not  then  emerged.  Mr.  Lamb's 
observations,  however,  on  the  injurious  effects  of  this 
insect,  are  at  variance  with  the  general  opinion  on  the 
subject,  since  he  states  that  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  the  least  injurious  to  Fir  timber,  as  he  had  in  no  case 
found  them  in  sound  wood  or  trees,  but  only  in  Spruce 
Fir,  which  was  dead  before  it  was  cut  down.  Hence 
he  conceives  that  the  disease  or  death  of  trees  may 
have  been  attributed  erroneously  by  entomologists  to 
the  attacks  of  this  insect.  Such  he  believes  at  least  to 
be  the  case  with  S.  juvencus,  considering  the  habits  of 
S.  gigas  to  be  similar.  Reserving,  however,  the  history 
of  Sirex  juvencus  for  a  future  article,  we  may  add  that 
about  the  same  period  last  year  the  Zoological  Society  re- 
ceived various  pieces  of  wood  attacked  by  this  insect, 
from  which  the  perfect  insects  were  appearing  in 
immense  quantities,  a  short  notice  of  which,  together  with 
a  beautiful  colom'ed  plate,  representing  the  insect  in  all 
its  stages,  has  been  published  in  the  "  Illustrated  Pro- 
ceedings "  of  the  Society  for  last  year  ;  and  about  a 
month  since  living  specimens  were  forwarded  to  the 
British  Museum  from  Bayswater,  where  it  had  been 
found  in  considerable  numbers.  A  correspondent  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Journal "  of  the  present  year,  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  the  insect  in  1848  at  Totteridge, 
Herts,  where  it  was  observed  emerging  from  Fir  timber 
grown  on  Enfield  Chase,  which  was  in  some  places 
quite  honey-combed  with  them.  The  writer  adds,  that 
he  subsequently  observed  the  female  inserting  her  eggs 
into  a  large  stem  of  American  Arbor-vitse,  which  had 
been  cut  down  only  a  few  days  previously.  "  After  walk- 
ing along  the  rough  bark  a  little  way  and  beating  it 
with  her  antennae,  or  rather  feeling  it  by  a  number  of 
slight  blows,  she  seemed  all  at  once  to  find  a  place 
suitable  for  her  purpose,  on  which  she  immediately 
disengaged  her  ovipositor  from  a  sheath  in  which  she 
usually  carries  it,  and  having  firmly  fixed  the  strong 
sharp  claws  of  her  sis  legs  in  the  rough  bark,  she 
brought  the  point  of  her  instrument  to  the  place  selected, 
and  this  she  managed,  notwithstanding  its  great  length, 
by  raising  up  her  abdomen  by  means  of  her  very  long 
hind  legs,  with  one  of  which  she  guided  the  ovipositor 
and  steadied  it  till  it  was  inserted  a  little  way  ;  after 
which,  having  placed  the  leg  at  the  proper  distance,  and 
it  had  become  perfectly  steady  and  quiet,  no  part  of 
her  body  moved  but  the  boring  apparatus."  She  at 
first  took  about  four  minutes  to  sink  a  hole,  inserting 
the  ovipositor  to  its  full  length,  more  than  half  an  inch. 
These  proceedings  of  the  female  Sirex  so  exactly 
correspond  with  those  of  the  female  of  Ichneumon 
manifestator,  described  by  Mr.  Marsham  in  the  Linnean 
Transactions,  as  to  afford  some  slight  support  to  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  Count  de  Saint  Fargeau,  that  the 


Sirices  are  parasitic  insects,  depositing  their  eggs  in 
timber  already  attacked  by  other  lignivorous  larvte 
aud  that  they  are  not  themselves  destructive  to  timber. 
The  great  length  of  the  ovipositor  at  first  also  seems  to 
favour  the  same  opinion,  enabling  the  insect  to  reach 
the  victim  of  its  progeny  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  in 
the  wood  ;  but  this  circumstance  is  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  the  ovipositor  of  other  truly  wood  feeding 
insects^  is  capable  of  very  great  elongation,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  female  wood  leopard  moth,  the  Ceram- 
bycidse,  &c.  Moreover  the  history  of  the  Siricidse  has 
been  so  repeatedly  observed  in  the  great  Fir  forests  of 
Germany,  that  had  it  been  a  parasite,  and  not  a  xylo- 
phagous  insect,  the  insects  upon  which  it  subsists 
parasitically  would  certainly  have  been  discovered  long 
ago.  No  one  worthy  of  confidence  has  ever  obtained 
a  Sirex  from  the  body  of  any  coleopterous  or  lepidop- 
terous  insect  on  which  it  might  have  subsisted  as  a 
parasite,  which  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  assertion  of 
internal  parasitism,  whilst  the  larvse  of  the  Sirex  have 
been  observed  of  all  sizes  without  there  being  any  other 
insect  on  which  they  could  feed  ;  and  we  have  at  this 
moment  before  us  a  small  piece  of  Fir  wood  containing 
a  male  Sirex  juvencus  in  the  perfect  state,  and  two 
larvae,  not  half-grown,  without  any  other  insect  being 
present.  This  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  assumed 
case  of  external  parasitism.  Besides,  the  structure  of 
the  mouth  of  the  larvEe  of  the  Su;ex  is  eminently 
formed  for  feeding  upon  wood. 

Our  figure  1  represents  the  larva  full  grown  in  its 
burrow  in  the  wood  ;  and  figure  2,  one  of  its  mandibles 
with  four  sharp  teeth,  and  a  large  molar  flat  plate 
well  fitted  for  gnawing  wood  ;  figure  3  represents  the 
female  Sirex  gigas  of  the  natural  size,  aud  figure  4  one 
of  its  mandibles.  J.  O.  W. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Garden  Gossip. — I  have  at  last  bloomed  the  magnifi- 
cent Beaumontia  grandiflora,  which  exceeds  all  the  ex- 
pectation I  had  formed  of  its  beauty,  and  I  must  unite 
with  Mr.  Beaton  in  recommending  it  to  every  one  who 
can  plant  it  in  the  well-drained  border  of  a  good  con- 
servatory. The  flowers  of  my  plant  are  much  larger 
than  the  figure  in  Paxton's  "  Magazine  of  Botany,"  and 
one  bunch  produced  as  many  as  eight ;  and  when  the 
purity  of  their  snowy  hue  is  considered,  their  huge  size, 
.and  their  fragrance,  the  plant  may  well  be  styled  the 
finest  known  conservatory  climber.  Has  Mr.  Beaton 
nothing  new  to  recommend  in  this  class  of  plants  2 
Franeiscea  grandiflora  has  this  summer  bloomed  tole- 
rably well  in  my  conservatory,  and  would  have  done 
better  had  more  care  been  bestowed  upon  it ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly worth  the  attention  of  those  who  do  not  possess  a 
stove  ;  and  perhaps  the  still  finer  F.  hydrangseformis 
would  succeed  equally  well  in  the  same  temperature. 
The  complaint  of  your  correspondent  in  the  eaatera 
counties  makes  me  notice  a  few  things  that  have  passed 
through  the  last  severe  winter  (severe  even  for  South 
Devon),  uninjured.  In  the  first  place  I  would  name  a 
tree  quite  30  feet  high  of  Acicia  dealbata,  which  has  not 
even  had  a  leaflet  touched  by  the  frost,  but  has  been 
loaded  with  flowers.  Two  varieties  of  Eucalyptus  are 
rapidly  assuming  the  character  of  trees,  and  have  in- 
duced me  to  plant  others.  Euonymus  japonicus,  with 
its  varieties,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  stands  the  south- 
west gales  in  the  border  of  an  exposed  terrace,  where 
even  the  common  Laurel  and  Laurustine  shrink  before 
their  violence  ;  this  quality  renders  the  shrub  valuable 
for  grounds  near  the  sea,  as  the  colour  of  its  evergreen 
foliage  is  peculiarly  good.  In  the  class  of  hardy  shrubs 
I  must  notice  Philadelphus  grandiflora,  which  ia  beau- 
tiful in  the  extreme,  when  loaded  with  its  large  showy 
flowers,  after  almost  every  other  blossom  of  its  con- 
geners has  passed  away.  Nothing  however  in  early 
spring  can  vie  with  Weigela  rosea,  which  undoubtedly  is 
of  pre-eminent  beauty ;  a  plant  in  my  garden,  growing 
against  a  south  wall,  is  now  between  7  and  8  feet  high, 
and  10  wide,  which  has  literally  been  a  mass  of  flowers. 
I  am  now  watching  its  capsules  of  seed  with  much 
interest,  which,  though  small,  seem  likely  to  ripen,  aud 
thus,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  transmit  this  beautiful 
shrub  to  a  friend  in  South  Australia.  Limonia 
Laureola  seems  likely  to  succeed  well  with  me,  a 
plant  having  stood  the  winter  here  without  in- 
jury ;  it  has  made  good  shoots  this  spring,  and  the 
foliage  is  a  deep  glossy  green,  indicative  of  health  and 
vigour  ;  it  is,  however,  growing  in  a  very  sheltered 
nook,  where  it  only  receives  the  beams  of  the  early 
morning  sun.  Is  it  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the  Portu- 
lacas  to  come  up  from  self-sown  seeds  2  In  my  garden 
I  have  many  plants  now  flowering  strongly  from  seeds 
that  fell  into  the  ground  last  autumn,  thus  saving  much 
trouble  and  labour.  My  varieties  of  Gladioli  have 
bloomed  abundantly,  though  the  foliage  was  all  cut  off 
by  the  frost  in  the  winter  ;  Amaryllis  vittata  has 
flowered  strongly  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  Iris 
susiana  has  been  fine  here  and  in  neighbouring  gardens. 
A  border  of  Ixia  crocata  has  been  a  blaze  of  beauty. 
In  a  pond,  the  ivory  blossoms  of  Calla  sethiopica  have 
been  unusually  abundant,  though  the  leaves  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  winter  by  frosts  that  did  not,  however, 
congeal  the  water  the  plants  were  growing  in.  Though 
not  so  numerous  as  usual,  from  the  injury  the  young 
wood  sustained  in  April,  1849,  my  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons were  very  fine  ;  and  the  size  and  vigour  of  my 
plants  clearly  prove  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of 
Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble,  that  these  fine  shrubs  do 
not  require  heath-mould  to  insure  their  success.  Mine 
are  growing  in  beds  from  2  to  3  feet  deep,  of  strong 
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alluvial  soil  (which  almost  every  valley  affords),  appa- 
rently half  loam  and  bog,  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable 
matter  and  leaves  ;  and  finer  plants  cannot  be  seen.  A 
Devonian. 

Mistletoe In  your  volume  for  1 847,  page  816,  are 

remarks  by  Prof.  Henslow  on  the  rarity  of  Mistletoe 
upon  Oaks,  and  in  No.  41  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  I 
observe  other  citations  from  Dr.  Giles  and  Dr.  Daubeny 
on  the'subject,  which  induce  me  to  communicate  to  you 
that  I  have  a  luxuriant  bunch  of  it  now  growing  on  an 
Oak  of  about  70  years'  growth.  The  tree  is  about  half 
a'mile  west  of  my  residence,  and  it  may  interest  the  anti- 
quarian botanist  to  add,  that  it  stands  on  the  earthen 
mound  of  the  site  of  Badamscourt,  once  a  moated 
mansion  of  the  Herberts  or  Ap-Adams  of  Beaehley  and 
lilanllowell.  At  the  request  of  a  member  of  my  family 
I  add  the  following  observations  : — In  Loudon's  "  Ar- 
toretum,"  ii.,  1025,  is  given  an  experiment  to  be  proved, 
"  Whether  a  plant  of  Mistletoe  would  keep  alive  the 
tree  on  which  it  grows  after  that  tree  was  prevented 
fxova  producing  either  leaves  or  shoots  1"  In  relation 
to  this  subject,  a  specimen  of  Mistletoe  is  sent  you,  which 
grew  on  a  standard  scarlet  Thorn  in  my  garden  here. 
The  head  of  the  Thorn  was  above  the  Mistletoe,  and 
died,  as  was  supposed,  from  the  Mistletoe  withdrawing 
the  juices  of  the  tree.  The  whole  of  the  head  of  the 
Thorn  '.was  then  cut  off,  leaving  the  Mistletoe,  which 
was  below,  still  growing  luxuriantly.  It,  however,  also 
died  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer,  and  is  now 
sent,  as  above  mentioned,  with  part  of  the  Thorn 
attached  to  it.  Geo.  Ormerod,  Ledbury  FarJc,  Chepstow. 
[Many  thanks.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose,  as 
Mr.  L.  did,  that  the  Mistletoe  would  keep  a  plant  alive.] 
Hardiness  of  Cupressus  Uhdeana. — Upon  looking  over 
the  valuable  "Catalogue  of  Coniferous  Plants"  published 
in  the  last  Part  of  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  1  observe  that  the  above  Cypress  (received 
here  from  the  Society's  Garden  as  ''  Cupressus  sp. 
Mexico  ")  is  ranked  among  the  tender  kinds,  or  at  any 
rate  it  has  not  the  sign  of  hardiness  affixed  to  it.  I 
find  it  quite  hardy  here,  growing  freely  in  a  situation 
where  Cupressus  thurifera  has  been  killed,and  Juniperus 
hermudiana,  and  J.  Haccida  considerably  punished.  I 
fear,  however,  that  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  some  of 
the  Pinuses  recently  introduced  by  the  Society.  Last 
winter,  plants  in  pots  of  Wincesteriana,  Grenvillei, 
filifolia,  and  Gordoniana,  stood  along  with  various  other 
sorts  in  a  place  where  they  were  considerably  sheltered, 
although  not  perfectly  protected  from  the  weather. 
Gordoniana  was  quite  killed,  and  the  others  lost  all  their 
old  leaves,  and  still  continue  in  a  weakly  state.  Now, 
as  we  know  that  filifolia  cannot  endure  our  winters 
when  unprotected,  and  as  Wincesteriana  and  Grenvillei 
suffer  quite  as  much  as  that  species,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  they  are  not  hardy  enough  to  be  of  any  use  in  this 
climate.  J.  B.  Whiiinp,  the  Deepdene,  Dorking. 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden, — Parties  who  are  likely 
to  apply  for  the  vacant  euratorship  to  the  Cambridge 
Sotanic  Garden  may  like  to  know  the  determination  at 
which  the  trustees  have  arrived.  In  an  interview  with 
the  Vice-Chancellor  last  week,  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a 
curator  so  soon  as  they  had  returned  to  Cambridge  after 
the  long  vacation,  which  ends  early  in  October.  He 
also  authorised  me  to  say  that  they  would  require  of 
candidates  a  statement  of  the  following  particulars  : — 
3.  Name,  age,  condition  in  life  (married  or  single). 
2.  Periods  during  which  they  had  been  in  the  service 
of  their  several  employers,  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  these.  3.  Testimonials  to  their  efSciency 
as  general  cultivators ;  to  their  respectability  and 
good  morals  ;  and  to  their  presumed  qualifications 
for  conducting  a  botanic  garden  which  is  left  to  their 
own  control.  As  the  responsibility  attached  to  this 
office  will  be  great,  candidates  will  not  object  to  the 
strictness  of  any  inquiry  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  insti- 
tute into  their  qualifications ;  and  though  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  offer  an  opinion  with  respect  to  their  practical 
Imowledge,  the  trustees  will  probably  wish  me  to  make 
some  little  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  their  botanical 
attainments.  It  will  be  expected  that  they  should  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  classification  of  plants,  and 
possess  some  capacity  for  identifying  at  least  the  genus 
or  order  to  which  they  belong.  J.  S.  Henslow. 

Eggs  of  the  Dog-Flea.— It  is  much  to  be  feared, 
although  Dickens  has  kept  us  in  the  dark  on  the  subject, 
that  in  the  deranged  state  of  affairs  in  David  Copper- 
field's  establishment  poor  little  Dora  allowed  Jip's 
pagoda  to  be  sadly  neglected.  In  fact  we  are  afraid 
that  many  wiser  people  than  that  delightful  young 
couple  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention,  at  the  present 
season  of  the  year,  to  the  sleeping  quarters  of  their  pet 
spaniels  and  poodles.  Mine  are  wash.d  regularly  on 
Saturday  with  soft  soap  and  hot  water,  besides  being 
allowed  to  go  into  the  Thames,  and  the  passage  in 
which  one  of  their  beds  is  nightly  placed  is  also  well 
scoured  with  soap  and  water  on  the  same  day.  On 
Monday  morning  last,  however,  on  removmg  an  old 
black  coat  which  serves  one  of  them  for  his  bed,  I  ob- 
served a  vast  number  of  minute  white  bodies  exactly 
like  grains  of  very  fine  sand  rolling  about  on  the 
coat,  and  which  I  immediately  recognised  to  be  the 
eggs  of  the  common  dog-flea.  There  must  have  been 
thousands  of  them.  They  are  pure  white,  oval,  or 
rather  of  equal  size  at  each  end,  and  quite  dry  and 
hard,  so  that  they  roll  about  with  the  greatest  ease. 
On  shaking  the  coat,  and  carefully  sweeping  the  floor 
beneath  it,  I  found  as  many  more  eggs,  besides  a  great 
number  ot  the  newly-hatched  larvte,  so  that  had  I  not 
made  this  discovery  we  should  have  been  swarming 


with  fleas  in  a  week  or  two's  time.  If,  therefore,  with 
all  my  care  they  were  able  to  get  such  a  head,  what 
must  poor  Jip's  state  have  been  ?  J.  O.  W. 

Puxsle. — The  name  of  the  tree  is  Coffee,  as  ex- 
plained by  your  correspondent  "  J.  G."  H.  [We  can 
give  no  more  insertion  to  this  sort  of  matter.] 

Araucaria  imbricata. — In  1842  I  planted  an  Arau- 
caria  in  a  damp  situation,  where  it  seemed  to  thrive  till 
1S48,  when  it  became  yellow  at  one  of  the  joints  in  its 
leader,  where  it  exuded  a  resinous  liquor.  This  con- 
tinued for  a  year.  I  then  transplanted  it  into  a  much 
drier  situation,  where,  however,  it  is  not  doing  better, 
with  the  exception  of  having  grown  freely ;  it  is  now 
4  feet  10  inches  high.  The  disease  is  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  extends  upwards  to  the  next  joint.  The 
tree  is  almost  bare  between  the  two  joints  ;  and  although 
the  laterals  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  similar  resinous 
excrescences  are  showing  themselves  in  several  places. 
Can  you  assign  a  cause,  and  prescribe  a  remedy  for  the 
evil?  J.  II.  [No.] 

Ceci  or  Chick  Peas. — I  beg  to  enclose  a  few  pods  of 
"  Ceci,"  grown  in  the  open  air  in  my  garden.  The 
seeds  were  sown  in  the  common  soil  without  manure 
in  the  month  of  February,  and  the  plants  were  exposed 
to  the  severe  frosts  of  last  spring.  The  yield  is  very 
remunerative  (better  than  Peas.)  Abroad  they  eat 
them  cooked  in  several  ways.  What  is  the  Latin  name 
for  them,  and  what  do  you  call  them  in  English  ? 
"Ceci "is  the  Italian  name,  and  the  dictionary  says 
"  Vetches."  Chemistry  finds  them  more  nourishing  than 
ony  other  kind  of  legumes  known,  even  more  so  than 
the  "  Arabian  Lentils  "  (sold  under  the  name  of  "  Reva- 
lenta  Arabica").  J.  W.  Hopkins,  Woodfield,  Ashton- 
on-Mersey.  [Revalenta  is  "moonshine."  Ceci  are 
Chick  Peas  ;  the  seed  of  Cicer  arietinum.  They  are 
wholesome,  and  form  the  best  quality  of  that  sonp 
which  the  French  call  puree.'] 

Mealy  Bug. — I  cannot  discover  where  Kyle's  liquid 
for  destroying  mealy  bug  is  to  be  had.  I  have  applied 
for  it  at  several  places  in  London  as  well  as  here 
(Bristol),  but  I  cannot  get  it.  I  have  thrown  away  a 
great  many  plants  on  account  of  this  pest,  and  what 
large  plants  I  particularly  wished  to  keep  I  have  had 
cut  down,  placed  out  of  doors,  and  I  am  going  to  shake 
them  well  out  of  the  pots  and  repot  them.  If  I  can 
get  the  liquid  I  shall  wash  them  well  with  it,  and  after- 
wards put  them  in  a  small  house  by  themselves,  to  see 
if  it  cures  them.  Since  the  plants  have  been  out  in  the 
air  they  appear  quite  clean,  not  a  vestige  of  the  bug  is 
to  be  seen.  Will  not  the  heavy  rain  cleanse  them  ?  I 
have  had  the  houses  well  white-limed  and  painted.  If 
any  of  your  readers  can  suggest  anything  else  which 
might  be  done  I  shall  be  thankful,  A  Constant  Reader. 
The  Cuckoo. — As  your  correspondents  seem  to  have 
composed  lines  of  their  own  upon  this  bird,  and  are 
also  in  error  as  to  the  change  of  note,  permit  me  to 
correct  them.     The  old  song  is, 

*'  In  April,  come  I  will ; 

In  May,  I  prepare  to  stay  ; 

In  June,  I  cbange  my  tune  ; 

In  July,  I  prepare  to  fly  ; 

In  August,  go  I  must." 
This  bird  does  change  his  tune,  i.  e.,  the  old  ones.  I 
have  myself  noticed  this,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  many 
naturalists.  To  say  it  is  the  young  offspring  making 
attempts  to  cry  "cuckoo,"  is  not  correct.  I  have  been 
lately  observing  these  birds.  A  young  cuckoo  often 
visits  my  fields  attended  by  two  chafiinches,  its  adopted 
parents  ;  they  bring  it  flies  and  insects,  and  it  stoops  to 
receive  the  food  as  they  come  in  turn  to  feed  it.  When 
they  go  a  short  distance  in  search  of  more,  it  will  fly 
towards  them,  alight  upon  the  ground,  and  wait  for  a 
supply.  The  diminutive  parents  in  charge  are  most 
noisy,  and  flutter  about  and  around  their  big  child  when 
a  stranger  approaches.  The  young  cuckoo  is  perfectly 
mute.  The  old  birds  this  year  did  not  change  their 
note  so  soon  as  they  usually  do  some  seasons.  Two 
years  ago  cuckoos  were  so  exceedingly  numerous  in 
these  parts  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  Indeed  it  was  all  day, 
cuckoo  !  cuckoo !  His  first  visit,  however,  we  hail 
with  delight.  X.  Y.  Z.,  Hants. 

Hartshorn  the  lest  cure  for  the  Sting  of  a  Bee  or 
Wasp. — Some  are  at  a  loss  how  to  assuage  the  pain  of 
a  sting.  The  above  is  a  very  antiphlogistic  remedy. 
Mr.  T.  Falconer,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  when  explormg  the 
untrodden  plains  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  told  me  he 
was  sitting  at  dinner  by  a  stranger  who  was  suddenly 
stung  by  a  scorpion  ;  some  hartshorn  was  instantly 
applied,  and  no  fatal  effects  ensued,  the  sting  being 
generally  mortal.  I  have  been  stung  by  bees  upon  the 
head  and  face,  but  by  the  use  of  hartshorn  I  have  been 
at  once  relieved,  and  little  or  no  swelling  of  the  parts 
takes  place.   Q.  R, 

The  Potato  Disease. — About  two  weeks  ago  we  had 
a  dense  fog  from  the  south-west,  coming  direct  over  the 
ocean  (or  British  Channel  to  be  more  explicit).  It 
was  driven  along  in  clouds  by  a  strong  wind  from  the 
south-west.  The  next  day  patches  and  spots  appeared 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  Potatoes.  The  following  day 
whole  stems  were  dried  up  and  withered,  as  if  they 
were  "  charred."  The  decay  of  the  haulms  was  accom- 
panied by  a  most  offensive  stench.  The  spot  first 
attacked  was  about  4  feet  square ;  daily  the  space  in- 
creased ;  and  now  the  disease  extends  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  crop.  Early  and  late  sorts  are 
equally  attacked,  whereas  hitherto  the  latter  only  suf- 
fered. Some  are  not  attacked  even  now,  but  this  arises 
from  situations  being  sheltered  from  these  blasts. 
Another  such  fog  or  wind — for  I  have  seen  it  occur — 
will  attack  those  which  escaped  in  the  first  instance. 
Some  say  at  a  certain  growth,  or  stage  of  maturity,  the 


disease  is  self-developed.  Not  so.  It  attacks  plants  of 
all  sorts,  ages  and  sizes,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  dig 
them  all  up  at  once,  or  cut  the  haulm  off  even  with  the 
ground,  till  such  time  as  they  can  be  pitted.  X.  V.  Z., 

Hants. The  disease  threatens  to  be  severe  in  this 

neighbourhood  (Cheltenham).  It  has  attacked  my  crops. 
When  the  haulm  is  shrivelled,  I  have  the  tubers  dug 
up  immediately ;  those  tainted  are  boiled  with  salt  for 
the  pigs,  and  those  that  are  sound  are  spread  in  a  cool 
shed  to  dry.  I  feel  convinced  that  when  a  patch  of 
Potatoes  is  blasted  with  the  unknown  distemper,  it  is 
worse  than  folly  to  leave  them  in  the  ground.  There  is 
no  remedy  to  prevent  great  loss,  but  putting  the  Pota- 
toes on  animals'  carcases,  and  thus  sending  them  to 
market  as  meat  instead  of  vegetables.  Next  year  men 
must  turn  their  attention  to  other  roots,  or  they  deserve 
to  starve  ;  we  have  now  had  five   years'  warning  of 

"  Potato  failure."    Falcon. When  the  fatal  malady 

appears,  the  only  way  to  save  the  crop  is  to  pull  up  the 
haulm  and  press  the  mould  with  a  little  additional 
covering  on  the  tubers.  Cutting  the  tops  off  is  of  no 
use,  as  it  leaves  part  of  the  diseased  haulm  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  tubers.  From  three  years'  experiencOj 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds from  the  set,  and  not  from  atmospheric  causes, 
except  so  far  as  cold,  wet,  and  dull  weather  contribute 
to  the  more  rapid  destruction  of  the  plants.  Such 
being  my  opinion,  in  the  spring  of  1847  1  got  ready  a. 
small  quantity  of  prepared  cuttings,  and  planted  them 
out  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May,  and,  al- 
though a  small  crop,  I  lost  none.  Last  year  I  tried  it 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  foimd  my  plan  equally  successful. 
This  year  I  have  about  4  acres  (half  an  acre  being  in 
our  own  grounds).  I  have  been  closely  watching  them, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  there  is  as  yet  no  appearance  of 
disease.  I  also  planted,  on  the  16th  of  March,  six  rows, 
about  100  yards  long,  of  tubers,  the  produce  of  last 
year's  cuttings  (Early  White-blossomed  Kidney),  and 
now  they  are  nearly  ready  to  take  up,  and  still  look 
healthy.  I  shall  not  take  up  any  of  those  I  have  prac- 
tised upon  before  the  end  of  next  month,  and  shall  he- 
happy  to  show  them  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  view 
my  experiments  any  morning,  except  Sunday,  from 
10   to  12   o'clock.    J.   S;   18,   Cumberland-place,  St, 

Mary's,  Newington,  Surrey. All  crops  of  Potatoes 

are  diseased,  therefore  divest  them  of  their  stalks  or 
haulm,  "  with  a  view  of  preventing  total  destruction  to 
the  tubers."  A  more  efficacious  mode  than  cutting 
may  consist  in  "  taking  a  coil  of  coarse  rope,  dipped  in 
tar,  and  stretching  it,  set  it  on  fire,  and  draw  it 
slowly  over  them."  Hardy  and  Son,  Maldon.  r*?i 

Measurement  of  a  Pear  Tree A  Ne  Plus  Meuris 

Pear  tree  at  this  place  has  been  planted  12  years,  it 
measures  25  feet  in  breadth  and  12  feet  in  height,  I 
have  taken  800  Pears  off  it,  and  left  a  full  crop  on. 
David  Burton,  Gardener  to  Lady  Montagu,  at  Dillon- 
park,  Bucks, 

Tbial  Exhibition  :  Noethxbn  v.   Sodthekn  eaised   Gab- 
nations  AND   PicoTEES,   .-.ugust  7.— The    exhibition   for   the 
northern  division  was  held  in  Derby,  in  counexion  with,  the 
JJidland  Horticultural  Society,  and  as  far  as  the  Carnations 
and  Picotees  were  concerned,  it  proved  pre-eminently  satisfac- 
tory.  Middlesex,  Surrey.  Backs,  Bedford,  Oxford,  Nottingham. 
Leicester,  Warwick,  Stafford,  Lincoln,  Lancashire,  Wilts,  and 
Yorkshire  were  duly  represented  both  by  flowers  and  delegates, 
Thirty-six  stands  of  sixes,  15  boxes  of  twelves,  and  upwards  of 
lOUO  single  specimens  were  systematically  arranged,  and  en- 
tirely filled  the  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  Cotmty  Hal]„ 
The  awards  were  as  follows— Northern  Carnations  (in  sixes)  ; 
1st,  Mr.  Dodwell,  for  Princess,  Admiral  Curzon,  Seedling  31, 
Seedling  47,  Seedling  32,   Premier  ;  2d,  ilr.  Haines,  for  Black 
Diamond  (Haines),   Hamlet,   Lady  Ely,   Sqoire  MeyneU,   Wil- 
liam IV.  (Wilson),  Lord  Lewisham  ;  3d,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Miss 
Rushin,   Lord  Lewisham,  Seedling  (Hollyoake),  Admiral  Cur- 
zon, Seedling  (ilarris),  Lord  Byron  ;  4th,  Mr.  Buswell,  for  Lord 
Byron,  Admiral  Curzon,  Ocean  Queen,  King  of  Scarlets,  BeL. 
lerophon.  Lord  Milton  ;  5th,  Mr.  Bayley,  for  Seedling  (Dod- 
well),  Lord  Milton,  True  Briton,  Admiral  Curzon,  Squire  Mey- 
neU,    Seedling    (Dodwell).      Southern  Carnations :    Ist,    Mr. 
Tuiner,  for  Flora's  Garland,  Emperor  (Fuxley),  Poins  (May) 
Jenny  Lind  (Puxley),    Tybalt  (May),   Ariel  (May);    2d,  Mrf 
Haines,  for  May's  Hotspur,    Flora's  Garland,  Apollo,  Ariel 
Excellent,   Venus  (Willmer) ;  3d,  Mr.  Dodwell,  for  Firebrani" 
President,  Apollo,  Lord  RanclifFe,  Ariel,  Prince  Albert ;  4tt. 
Mr.  Edwards,  for  Queen,  Mary  Ann,   Ariel,   Lord  Ranclifie^ 
Hero  of  Middlesex,  Flora's  Garland  ;  5th,  Mr.  Bragg,  for  Ariel, 
Flora's  Garland,  Prince  Albert,  Sarah,  Payne,  Prince  de  Nas- 
sau, Princess  Royal.    Northern  Picotees:  Ist,  Mr.  Turner,  for 
Victoria  Regina  (Marris),    Alfred  (Dodwell),  Countess  How©- 
(Marris),  Duke  of  Rutland  (Hollyoake),  Grace  Darling  (Marris), 
Alice  (Dodwell) ;  2d,  Mr.  Dodwell,  /or  Alfred  (Dodwellj,  Prin- 
cess  Royal  (Marris),   Prince  of  Wales  (Marris),    Fanny  (Dod- 
well), Mi«s  Rosa  (Alerrywether),  Duke  of  Rutland  (Hollyoake)  - 
3d,  Mr.  Bayley,  for  Seedling  (Dodwell),  Prince  of  Wales'  Seedl 
Ung  (Dodwell),  Iphigenia  (Marris),  Seedling  (Dodwell),  Seedling 
(Dodwell)  ;  4ih,  Mr.  Haines,  for  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  AJbert 
(Marris),  Miss  Rosa,  Seedling  (Hudson),  Seedling  i  Haines),  Pro 
consul ;  5th,  Mr.  Merrywether,  for  Miss  Rosa.  Mrs.  Wood  (Merry- 
wether),  LadyFranklin(Merrywether),  Lady  Sale  (Elyi,  Seedliiig 
35.  Southern  Picotees  :  1st,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Mrs.  Barnard,  Juliet 
(May),  Cleopatra  (May),  Green's   Queen,  Viola  (May),  Lorina 
(Burroughes) ;  2d,  Mr.  Merrywether,  for  President,  Delicata 
(Hoiiidaj),  Jessica  (May),  Princess  Royal  (Willmer),  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard, Green's  Queen  ;  3,  Mr.  Dodwell,  for  Green's  Queen,  Juliet, 
Mrs.  Barnard,  Lorina,  Venus  (Headlej),  Gem  (Youell) ;  4th, 
Mr,  Bragg,  for  Gem,  Lady  Harriett  Moore,  Princess  Royalj 
Juliet,  Venus,  Jenny  Lind  ;  5th,  Mr.  Bayley,  for  Isabella,  Mrs. 
Barnard,  Juliet,  Lorina,  Venus,  Princess  Alice  (Wood),   Single 
Blooms  in  Classes — Scarlet  Bizarres  :  Ist,  Admiral  Curzon,  Mr. 
Buswell ;  2d  do.,  Mr.  Haines  ;  3d,  do.,  Messrs.  Scholefield  ;  4tb, 
Seedling.    Crimson  Bizarres :   1st,  Jenny  Lind,  Mr.  Turner  j 
2d,  do.  do. ;  3d,  do.  do. ;   4th,  Black  Diamond,   Mr,  Haines. 
Pink  Bizarres  :  1st,  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  Bragg.   (The  paucity  of 
blooms  in  this  class  prevented  any  further  award.)    Purple 
Flakes  :  1st,  Squire   Meynell,   Mr.  Buswell ;  2d,   Lord  Byron, 
do, ;    3d,    Premier,   Mr.  Barringer  ;   4th,  Squire  Meynell,  Mr. 
Haines.    Scarlet  Flakes  :  Ist,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Bar- 
ringer;  2d,  do.  do.  ;  3d,  do.  do.  ;  4th,  do.  do.    Rose  Flakes: 
1st,  Lady  Ely,  Mr.  Haines:   2d,  do.  do.;   3d,  Princess  Royal, 
Mr.  Turner;  4ih,  Flora's  Garland,  Mr.  Haines.    Heavy  Red. 
edged  Picotees :  1st,  Picnic,  Mr.  Harrison  ;  2d,  Isabella,  Mr. 
Haines;  3d,  Picnic,  Mr.  Harrison;  4th,  King  James, Hessrsc. 
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Scholefield.  Light  Red  :  1st,  Seedling,  70,  Mr.  Dodwell ;  2d, 
Paymaster,  Mr.  Harrisoa ;  3d,  Gem,  Mr.  Bus  well ;  4th,  do., 
Mr.  Barringer.  Heavy  Purple  :  lat  2d.  3d,  Alfred,  Mr.  Dodwell. 
Light  Purple ;  lat.  Leader,  Mr.  Barringer ;  2d,  Leader,  do.  ; 
3d,  Juliet,  Mr.  Turner ;  4th,  do.,  Mr.  Dodwell.  Heavy  Rose  : 
1st,  Green's  Queen,  Mr.  Turner;  2d,  do.,  Mr.  Dodwell;  3d, 
Venus,  Mr.  Turner;  4th,  Victoria  Regina,  do.  Light  Rose: 
1st,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Mr.  Dodwell ;  2d,  do.,  do.  ;  3d,  do.,  do. 
The  Premier  Prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Royal 
Nursery,  SJongb,  for  his  stand  of  Southern  Carnations,  six 
magnificent  specimens  ;  and  to  his  stand  of  Northern  Picotees, 
also  displaying  the  highest  skill  in  cultivation,  combined  with 
the  rarest  quality.  First-class  CertificateB  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Turner,  for  Fuxley's  Jenny  Lind,  C.  B.,  decidedly  the  finest 
of  its  class ;  to  Mr.  Barringer,  for  his  seedling  scarlet  iiake, 
Dube  of  Devonshire ;  to  Mr.  Wood,  for  Robinson's  E  izabeth 
(heavy  red  Picotee),  a  flower  of  fine  properties,  well  margined 
with  bright  red,  and  extra  fine  in  the  white  or  ground  colour  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  for  Alfred  (heavy  purple),  a  variety  which 
has  obtained  a  number  of  awards  altogether  unprecedented. 
An  immense  number  of  seedlings  was  produced.  Those  espe- 
cially calling  for  not'ce  were  Marris'  Grace  Darling,  Countess 
Howe,  Victoria  Regina,  and  Hollyoake's  Duko  of  Rutland  (ex. 
hibited  by  Mr.  Turner),  all  of  first-class  quality,  and  such  as 
will  hereafter  be  seen  in  every  leading  stand.  Harrison's 
Picnic,  as  shown,  was  too  small  to  make  a  first-class  fiower ; 
high  cultivation  may,  however,  remedy  this. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Messrs.  Loddiges'  Ndeseet,  Hackney. — In  con- 
sequence of  their  lease  having  nearly  expired,  and  their 
not  intending  to  renew  it,  Messrs.  Loddiges  vitill  have  to 
give  up  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
them,  and  remove  the  stock  and  contents  of  the  glass 
houses  to  their  own  property  close  beside  the  old 
nursery.  In  furtherance  of  this  object  they  have 
already  built  on  their  freehold  ground  a  span-roofed 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  Orchids,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  add  others  on  either  aide  of  it,  as  may  be 
required.  This  house  is  70  feet  long,  nearly  20  feet 
wide,  and  about  8h  feet  high.  The  roof  is  supported 
at  5  feet  from  the  ground  on  brick  walls,  and  is 
constructed  with  Montgomery's  2i-inch  sash  bars, 
without  rafters.  It  is  glazed  with  Hartley's  patent 
rough  plate  glass,  in  panes  14  inches  by  10  inches ; 
and  is  fixed  and  immoveable  in  every  part.  Ventila- 
tion is  effected  by  two  openings  in  the  brick-work,  each 
2  feet  wide  by  8  inches  high,  and  a  ventilator  over  the 
door  in  the  one  end,  and  two  similar  openings  in  the  brick- 
work in  the  other  end.  This  is  considered  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  to  be  sufBcient  for  Orchids,  which,  however,  have 
been  found  not  to  succeed  without  shading,  even  under 
the  rough  plate  glass.  No  blistering  or  scorching  has 
been  perceived  ;  and,  although  the  plants  have  not  been 
long  in  the  house,  their  liberal  production  of  young 
roots  sufficiently  indicates  that  they  like  their  new  situa- 
tion. The  heating  is  accomplished  by  means  of  hot 
water,  in  420  feet  of  4-inch  iron  piping  issuing  from 
two  of  Mr.  Shewen's  small-sized  boilers.  This  may  be 
considered  a  large  heating  power,  and  so  it  is;  but 
both  boilers  are  not  likely  to  be  required  except  on 
occasions  of  very  severe  weather.  The  plants  are 
arranged  in  a  bed  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  on 
slate  shelves  round  the  sides.  Among  them  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  Lselia  superbiens,  purchased  at  one  of  Mr. 
Stevens's  sales,  beginning  to  throw  up  flower-stems. 
Oncidium  Lauceanum  and  its  large  flowered  variety 
were  in  bloom  in  this  house,  as  were  also  the  sweet 
smelling  Aerides  quinquevulnera,  the  larger  variety  of 
Dendrobium  longicornu,  and  some  other  Deudrobes. 
In  the  other  houses  few  things  were  in  flower,  except 
here  and  there  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  chrysanthum, 
which  blossoms  regularly  twice  a  year ;  the  pretty 
little  D.  aduncum,  Sobralia  sessilis,  and  some  Sacco- 
iabes  and  varieties  of  Aerides  quinquevulnera. 


Miscellaneous. 

Saie  of  Cape  Heaths. — Upwards  of  200  plants,  for 
the  most  part  large  and  admirably  cultivated,  the  pro- 
perty of  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth,  who  has  given 
up  Heath  growing,  were  sold  by  Mr.  Stevens,  on  the 
9th  inst.  The  prices  they  fetched  were  as  follows  : — 
Obbata,  l\l. ;  tortiliflora,  from  5^.  to  10/. ;  Elegans 
atricta,  8/.  ;  Hartnelli,  71.  ;  the  variety  of  Hartnelli 
called  virens,  51. ;  metulseflora,  71.  ;  Cavendishii,  ditto  ; 
vasaeflora,  6/.  10s.  ;  the  larger  variety  of  aristata,  51.  ; 
mflata,  51,  5s.  j  ampuilacea  rubra,  il.  is. ;  the  two- 
coloured  variety  of  metulseflora,  41. ;  tricolor  rubra, 
31.  15s. ;  t.  Kollissoni  auperba,  3/. ;  suaveolens,  ditto  ; 
obbata  umbellata  (a  very  large-flowered  Heath), 
21.  4s. ;  splendens,  21.  8s.  ;  Massoni,  SI.  3s. ;  Parmentieri 
rosea,  21. 12s.  6d.  ;  ferruginea,  21.  2s.  ;  and  mirabilis, 
21,  15s.     Other  lots  ranged  between  11.  and  21.  per  lot. 

The  Hydrostatic  Syphon  Water  Purifier. — This 
machine  delivers  (per  day)  a  stream  of  from  150  to  200 
gallons.  The  instrument  is  externally  white  metal, 
4  inches  in  diameter,  and  7  inches  high.  To  set  it  in 
action  it  only  requires  to  be  dropped  into  the  water,  and 
the  pipe  hung  down  outside.  It  purifies  rain,  river, 
tank,  pond,  or  pump  water,  however  dirty,  the  water 
retaining  all  the  atmospheric  air,  on  which  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  taste  depends.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
ships  on  long  voyages,  and  cases  where  a  never-failing 
supply  of  good  water  is  desired.  It  is  said  that  if  put 
into  a  bucket,  the  bucket  being  kept  constantly  full,  and 
suspended  about  6  feet  from  the  deck,  it  will  supply 
water  ofj  the  greatest  purity  for  a  ship's  company  of 
300  men.j 

Propagation  of  Plants  ly  Cuttings, — This  is  one  of 
those  manipulations  in  gardening  which  require  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  skill  in  its  execution,  and 
from  the  exceedingly  varied  success  of  different  indi- 
viduals, one  would  suppose  that  something  more  than 
mere  practice  is  necessary  to  ensure  complete  and  un- 
varying success. .  This  fact  ia  more  apparent   when  we 


consider  the  numerous  casualties  by  which  cuttings  are 
affected,  and  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  mysterious  organisation  of  vegetable  life. 
This  diversity  of  success  may  partly  arise  from  the 
different  notions  which  different  persons  have  of  the 
same  thing ;  and  it  may  frequently  be  traced  to  an  un- 
warrantable reliance  which  some  persons  place  upon 
certain  points  of  practice,  having,  in  reality,  no  relation 
to  the  demonstrable  theorem  upon  which  the  subject  in 
question  rests.  Everyone  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
propagation  is  aware  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
cuttings  will  grow  and  make  shoots  without  forming 
rootlets  ;  while  under  others,  the  same  cuttings  will 
produce  rootlets  without  manifesting  the  slightest  elon- 
gation of  its  external  buds.  Again,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  leaves  of  some  kinds  of  cuttings  will 
turn  yellow  and  decay,  while  under  others,  the  same 
kind  of  cuttings  will  remain  green  and  healthy  for 
months  together,  even  without  forming  roots.  The 
effect  produced  upon  one  subject  is  precisely  the  same 
upon  all  subjects  of  a  similar  nature,  placed  in  the  same 
conditions,  proving  that  the  art  of  propagation  is  not 
(as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  many)  the  mere  consequence  of 
an  unguidable  operation,  successful  or  otherwise,  as 
chance  may  direct,  but  that  it  is  founded  upon  principles 
which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity,  if  we  wish  for 
satisfactory  results.  From  these  observations  it  is 
obvious  that  some  more  is  requisite  than  merely  to  know 
how  to  make  a  cutting  and  prepare  the  place  for  its 
reception ;  and  although  these  matters  also  require 
some  attention,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  the  least 
important  parts  of  the  process  ;  and  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  recognition  of  the  other  parts,  many  of  the 
failures  that  occur  may  be  attributed.  It  is  therefore 
my  intention  to  treat  upon  some  of  those  points  which 
are  necessary  to  ensure  success  in  this  interesting  and 
important  branch  of  horticulture.  Conflicting  opinions 
have  been  given  upon  the  influence  of  leaves  in  enabling 
the  cutting  to  emit  roots.  Some  very  successful  pro- 
pagators maintain  that  the  more  leaves  left  upon  a 
cutting  the  more  rapidly  will  roots  be  emitted  ;  and  in 
particular  eases  this  is  partly  true.  It  is  no  less  true, 
however,  that  cuttings  entirely  divested  of  leaves,  will 
also  produce  roots  abundantly,  and  that  too,  under  con- 
ditions seemingly  less  favourable  than  in  the  former 
case.  These  considerations  involve  a  highly  important 
question  in  vegetable  physiology,  and  one  that  has  not, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  received  that  amount  of  attention 
which  it  deserves.  Something  like  the  following  argu- 
ment has  been  adduced  by  various  propagators,  in  favour 
of  their  system  of  retaining  the  leaves,  even  to  the  base 
of  the  cutting,  when  practicable  ; — that  there  is  no  sus- 
pension of  vital  energy,  as  the  leaves  continue  to  perform 
their  proper  functions,  and  thus  prepare,  at  the  very 
time  it  is  most  required,  a  supply  of  organisable  matter, 
which  is  immediately  expended  upon  the  formation  of 
rootlets  ;  and  that  this  suspension  will  be  regulated  by 
the  number  of  leaves,  and  their  distance  from  the  base 
of  the  cutting  ;  the  assimilated  matter  for  the  production 
of  fibres  being  secreted  rapidly  or  otherwise,  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  leaves  left.  From 
this  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  matter  of  which  the 
rootlets  are  formed,  is  the  result  of  and  dependent  upon 
the  assimilating  powers  of  the  leaves.  Hence,  according 
to  this  train  of  reasoning,  we  can  arrive  at  no  other  con- 
clusions than  the  following  : — The  more  leaves  left  upon 
a  cutting,  the  sooner  will  it  root,  and  when  leaves  and 
other  means  of  assimilation  are  absent  (as  is  frequently 
the  case),  roots  will  not  be  formed  at  all.  We  know, 
however,  that  both  these  inferences  are  erroneous,  and 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  latter,  from  the  fact 
that  roots  are  produced  in  abundance  without  the  aid 
of  leaves,  and  this  certainly  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the 
nodules  that  are  formed  previous  to  the  emission  of 
roots,  were  produced  by  any  safe  elaborating  process. 
Although  we  allow  that  the  young  bark  of  some  plants 
does,  under  certain  conditions,  perform  the  same  func- 
tions as  the  leaves,  it  is  only  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule,  and  can  have  little  effect  either  for  good  or  evil  on 
the  subject  in  question.  We  cannot  therefore  regard 
the  above  argument  as  giving  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  any  superiority  possessed,  or  advantage  to  be  gained, 
by  retaining  leaves  on  cuttings.  Leaves  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  formation  of  roots.  Instances 
have  come  under  my  own  observation  of  bulbs  doubling 
their  size  and  filling  a  large  space  with  roots,  when 
covered  with  4  or  5  inches  of  soil,  without  producing  a 
single  leaf ;  and  every  gardener  is  aware  of  the  beneficial 
effects  resulting  from  the  application  of  a  genial  warmth 
(bottom  heat)  to  the  roots  of  plants,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  getting  the  roots,  as  it  were,  a  stage 
in  advance  of  the  foliage.  On  the  same  principle,  un- 
healthy plants,  as  Camellias,  Oranges,  &c.,  are  resus- 
citated by  keeping  the  roots  warm  and  the  tops  cool,  to 
ensure  a  healthy  and  vigorous  action  of  root,  previous 
to  exciting  the  stem  and  branches ;  and  this  is  often 
done  after  the  plants  are  entirely  divested  of  leaves. 
There  are  others  who  do  not  ascribe  so  much  influence 
to  the  leaves,  but  assert  that  the  rootlets  are  produced 
from  the  stored-up  sap  existing  in  the  cutting  at  the 
time  it  is  planted.  Acting  upon  this  supposition,  they 
are  careful  in  keeping  the  soil  moist,  and  covering  the 
whole  closely  with  a  glass,  preventing  communication 
with  the  external  air,  in  order  to  avoid  mechanical 
evaporation.  This  may  seem  plausible  enough,  but  if 
we  insert  a  deciduous  cutting  into  moist  earth,  we  will 
find,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  a  mass  of  newly 
formed  tissue  at  the  lower  end.  Has  this  been  pro- 
duced solely  from  the  stored-up  sap  ?  All  the  sap  that 
existed  in  the  cutting  could  not  hare  formed  such  a 


mass  of  matter  as  we  frequently  find  accumulated  at 
the  base  of  very  small  cuttings.  In  this,  as  in  the  case 
of  bulbs,  it  is  evident  that  the  roots  are  not  formed  ex- 
clusively from  the  stored-up  sap.  Further, — to  show 
the  futility  of  the  opinion,  that  the  emission  of  roots  is 
dependent  upon  elaborated  sap,  let  us  look  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  cutting  with  leaves, — supposed 
to  be  under  good  management,—  is  usually  placed.  We 
find  it  closely  covered  with  a  bell  glass,  and  shaded 
from  light,  and  instead  of  giving  it  the  benefit  of  a  little 
fresh  air  occasionally,  the  water  required  to  moisten 
the  soil  is  applied  outside  the  glass,  and  the  latter  will 
not  be  removed  for  weeks  together.  The  fact  of  roots 
being  formed  under  these  conditions  is  a  convincing 
proof  that  it  is  not  through  the  agency  of  leaves,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : — "  It  is  from 
the  continued  assimilation  of  the  elementary  constitu- 
ents of  plants,  that  new  products  result  for  the  formation 
of  woody  fibre,  and  all  solid  matter  of  a  similar  com- 
position. This  assimilating  process  is  principally  carried 
on  in  the  leaves,  or  occasionally  in  the  young  green 
bark.  To  enable  the  leaves  to  perform  their  functions, 
they  must  be  exposed  to  light  and  air,  especially  to  air 
in  motion,  for  without  these  be  allowed  to  act  upon 
them  they  cannot  exercise  their  power  of  assimilation." 
We  see  from  the  above,  that  leaves  confined  under  a 
bell  glass  and  shaded  from  light,  cannot  perform  their 
functions,  and  of  course  cannot  benefit  the  cuttings,  nor 
remain  long  in  a  healthy  state,  consequently  they  ought 
to  be  exposed  to  as  much  light  and  air  as  their  altered 
conditions  will  permit,  and  bell  glasses  dispensed  with 
as  far  as  possible,  as  their  use  is  only  substituting  a 
greater  evil  to  counteract  a  lesser.  Scientific  research 
has  failed  to  discover  the  true  nature  of  the  chemical 
changes  and  transformations  that  are  constantly  being 
produced  in  the  interior  of  plants.  The  vital  principle 
seems  to  guide  and  direct  the  various  combmations  that 
the  simple  elements  vifhich  they  absorb,  undergoes 
within  their  vessels.  But  the  process  by  which  the 
elaborated  sap  is  converted  into  cellular  tissue,  or  any 
other  form  of  vegetable  structure,  or  the  mode  in  which 
water  and  carbonic  acid  are  changed  into  gum  or  sugar, 
is,  and  may  for  ever  remain  a  profound  mystery.  From 
the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  subject  in  question,  I  am 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  callosity  formed  on  the 
base  of  a  cutting,  is  produced  by  the  aqueous  matter 
which  it  absorbs  from  the  soil,  mingUng  with  the 
stored-up  sap,  and  undergoing  a  change  in  the  interior 
of  the  shoot,  analogous,  probably,  to  that  carried  on  in 
the  germination  of  a  seed.*  Judging  from  the  external 
appearance  of  this  accumulated  matter,  some  such 
combination  appears  likely,  as  it  is  apparently  a  mass 
of  imperfectly  organised  woody  fibre.  As  it  extends,  it 
takes  the  appearance  and  performs  the  functions  of  a 
spongiole,  and  gradually  becomes  converted  into  true 
woody  fibre,  as  the  cutting  increases  in  growth.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  the  whole  of  the 
leaves  ought  always  to  be  removed  from  cuttings  ;  this, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  would  be  positively  injurious ; 
but  I  think  it  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  leaves  perform 
no  active  part  in  the  first  formation  of  roots  j  conse- 
quently they  ought  not  to  be  excited  into  growth,  but 
placed  in  the  lowest  average  temperature  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  plant,  while  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  inserted  should  approach  the  highest  range  of 
temperature  the  roots  will  endure  ;  to  stimulate  into 
activity  the  processes  carried  on  in  the  vessels  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  And  the  more  completely  the 
upward  growth  of  the  cutting  is  retarded  until  rootlets 
are  formed,  the  greater  chance  has  the  cutting  to  thrive. 
The  great  stimulants  of  vegetable  life  are  heat,  air, 
light,  and  moisture  ;  and  in  the  management  of  cuttings, 
these  agents  require  to  be  regulated  with  the  greatest 
nicety  and  precision.  The  more  leaves  upon  a  cutting, 
or  the  softer  its  texture,  the  more  care  is  necessary,  as 
it  is  the  more  liable  to  suffer,  either  from  excess  or 
deficiency  of  any  one  of  these  agents.  For  instance— if 
the  cutting  is  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  it  will 
cause  an  immediate  expansion  of  its  buds,  and  elonga- 
tion of  stem  and  leaves.  Or,  if  under  the  influence  of 
an  arid  atmosphere,  the  dry  air  will  quickly  act  upon 
the  moist  leaves,  exhaust  the  sap,  and  render  them 
flaccid.  The  same  result  will  follow  if  light  be  admitted 
in  excess,  as  it  will  paralyse  the  energies  of  the  cutting 
by  a  too  rapid  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.  Again, 
if  the  soil  be  kept  too  dry,  there  will  be  no  accumula- 
tion of  matter  at  the  base  of  the  cutting,  the  dry  soil 
absorbing  it  as  fast  as  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
water  be  administered  too  copiously,  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  cutting  will  rapidly  ensue  ;  if  decomposition 
once  commences,  it  soon  communicates  its  qualities  to 
the  whole.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  horticulural  ope- 
rations, no  definite  rule  can  be  prescribed,  to  be  equally 
applicable  in  every  case.  Hence,  the  many  contradic- 
tory directions  often  given  upon  the  same  subject,  which 
may  be  either  right  or  wrong,  just  according  to  circum- 
stances. There  are  various  methods  of  modifying  the 
extreme  influence  of  the  agents  employed  in  the  eco- 
nomy  of  vegetation.  While  cuttings  are  formmg  roots, 
the  presence  of  light  may  be  modified  by  keepmg  them 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  glass,  or  by  inaertmg 
them  into  a  large  pot  only|half  filled  with  soil.  A  humid 
atmosphere  ia  easily  maintamed  by  the  evaporation  of 


-  Diastase  is  always  present  in  the  germmation  of  seeds. 
The  Willow  contains  a  large  quantity  of  starch  among  its 
woody  fibre,  and  cuttings  of  it  emit  roots  freely.  May  not  dias- 
tase be  formed  at  tbe  base  of  the  cutting,  to  transform  the 
starch  and  render  it  soluble  and  fitted  for  facilitating  the 
emission  of  roots  ?  And  may  we  not  form  an  idea  of  the 
facility  wi  th  which  cuttings  strike  root,  by  the  amount  of  stareJz 
coutalued  ia  their  structure  3 
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water  ;  aud  to  prevent  saturaiiou  lu  tlie  toil,  the  pots 
ought  to  be  well  drained.  B;^  inverting  a  small  pot 
inside  a  larger  one,  a  chamber  is  formed,  which  allows 
a'  salutary  access  of  air  and  heat  to  the  base  of  the 
cutting  ;  at  the  same  time  affording  a  ready  egress  for 
superfluous  moisture.  It  may  appear  difficult  to  secure 
at  all  times  the  exact  conditions  required  ;  nevertheless 
they  should  be  aimed  at,  and  the  nearer  they  are  at- 
tained, the  sooner  will  the  cutting  form  roots.  It  is 
only  from  a  happy  combination  of  all  the  essential 
points  that  we  are  to  expect  constant  success  ;  and  the 
latter  mil  follow  in  an  exact  ratio  as  the  harmony  of 
the  elements  of  growth  are  secured.  IV.  Saunders,  in 
Hovey's  Magazme  of  Horticulture. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
The  propagation  of  greenhouse  Pelargoniums  should 
have  a  due  share  of  attention  at  this  season.  The  large 
kinds  may  be  cut  down  according  to  the  usual  practice, 
and  cuttings  selected  from  the  shoots  so  cut  off ;  but 
with  the  fancy  varieties  a  different  course  must  be 
pursued  ;  most  of  these  produce  such  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  that,  if  left  to  their  ordinary  course,  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  proper  shoots  for  cuttings.  By 
picking  off  the  flowers  as  they  appear,  and  encouraging 
the  growth  of  the  plants  by  rich  soil  and  liquid  manure, 
the  extreme  points  will  make  cuttings,  and  the  young 
side  shoots  will  produce'  cuttings  in  abundance. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
Pineries. — Unless  the  fruits  in  progress  are  sup- 
ported in  some  way,  they  are  very  liable  to  lean  to  one 
side,  by  which  they  are  always  disfigured,  and  not  un. 
frequently  are  entirely  broken  off.  This  of  course 
must  be  prevented,  by  staking  and  tying  in  a  perpen- 
dicular form,  before  they  become  too  heavy.  Vineries. 
—Where  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging  a  gentle  fire  should 
be  used  in  damp  weather,  to  dry  the  atmosphere,  taking 
care  to  accompany  it  with  a  due  proportion  of  air,  to 
allow  the  evaporation  to  escape.  Moisture  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  or  some  of  the  thin-skinned  varieties 
will  be  liable  to  crack  ;  this  is  an  additional  reason  for 
covering  the  outside  borders  with  a  tar  cloth,  to  throw 
off  excessive  rain.  It  is  readily  drawn  or  rolled  off 
during  fine  weather.  Keep  these  houses  clear  of  every- 
thing calculated  to  generate  damp,  especially  plants  in 
pots,  which  frequently  require  to  be  watered  or 
syringed  ;  the  kinds  which  generally  occupy  such  places 
may  be  very  well  accommodated  in  the  open  air  for  the 
next  month  or  six  weeks. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Everything  in  this  department  should  wear  an  appear- 
ance of  order  and  perfect  neatness,  and  this  state  of 
things  can  be  effected  and  maintained  only  by  a  sys- 
tematic perseverance  in  going  regularly  and  frequently 
over  the  whole.  Considerable  attention  ig  necessary  to 
keep  the  half-hardy  plants  and  annuals  in  order,  espe- 
cially in  cutting  back  any  Box  or  other  evergreen 
edging  by  which  they  are  bounded  ;  at  the  same  time, 
tail  or  stragglmg  growths  of  plants  in  masses  should  be 
shortened.  If  this  is  done  with  taste  the  beds  may  be 
made  regular  and  uniform,  without  being  formal.  At 
planting  out  season,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  effect, 
the  beds  are  generally  filled  rather  thickly ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  careful  thinning  may  be  useful,  espe- 
cially where  over-crowded  plants  are  liable  to  be  injured 
at  the  bottom,  as  is  the  case  in  low,  damp  places.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  within  the  last  few  years  to  im- 
prove the  Hollyhock,  and  it  is  now  becoming  a  general 
favourite.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  larger 
clumps,  and  especially  the  light-coloured  varieties, 
for  planting  along  the  edges  of  the  evergreen  masses,  to 
relieve  their  monotonous  appearance.  As  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  plants  which  are  raised  from 
seeds,  they  should  be  proved  as  to  colour  and  quality, 
before  they  are  planted  permanently.  The  select 
varieties  are  easily  propagated  by  eyes  from  the  strong 
parts  of  this  year's  wood.  In  selecting  them,  care 
should  be  taken  to  choose  those  which  have  an  incipient 
leaf-bud  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  to  reject  those  which 
are  developing  flower-buds  only.  The  cuttings  should 
be  prepared  by  splitting  and  cutting  the  stems  up  into 
lengths,  leaving  about  2  inches  below  the  bud,  and  paring 
away  the  pithy  part ;  they  should  then  be  planted  about 
1  inch  deep  in  a  frame  of  very  sandy  soil,  aud  carefully 
shaded ;  if  they  can  have  the  advantage  of  a  little 
bottom-heat,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  further  that  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  the  good  and  bad  varieties  are 
distinguishable. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Caknations  and  Picotees. — The  early  pipings  will 
now  be  sufficiently  well  rooted  to  pot  off.  They  may  be 
placed  two  in  each  pint  pot,  or  if  the  amateur  has 
plenty  of  room  for  wintering,  one  in  each  will  be  better. 
The  plan  of  piping  these  flowers  is  not  so  frequently 
adopted  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  when  done  early,  and  care- 
fully attended  to,  they  root  almost  as  well  as  Pinks, 
besides  having  the  advantage  of  making  stiff  handsome 
plants.  Those  which  have  been  layered  must  be  regu- 
larly watered,  to  ensure  their  well  rooting.  Examine 
the  pods  ;  those  which  show  for  seed  must  have  the 
petals  extracted,  the  others  may  be  cut  off.  Seedling 
plants  may  be  pricked  out  on  well  prepared  beds  for 
next  year. — Do  not  forget  to  look  over  Ranunculus 
roots  to  see  whether  they  are  all  right ;  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  if  they  contract  mouldiness  it  is  fatal  to 
them,  and  collections    are  sooner  lost  than    gained. 


Tulip  growers  are  on  the  qui  vive  ;  the  great  exhibi- 
;ions  in  the  north  are  having  their  effect  on  the  fancy. 
SVe  would  advise  those  who  wish  to  infuse  a  little  new 
blood  into  their  collections  to  inquire  now,  or  they  may 
be  forestalled.  The  first  convenient  opportunity,  clean 
the  bulbs  from  their  dry  skins  and  roots  ;  discard  those 
which  would  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  fair  criticism  during 
blooming  time,  and  fill  the  vacancies  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Pansies  at  this  time  of  the  year  require  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  water  ;  continue  to  shade  yotmg 
plants  in  hot  weather.  Mark  late  blooming  seedlings, 
if  they  have  any  symptoms  of  novelty,  to  try  again,  as 
they  will  possibly  very  much  improve  in  the  spring. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN.' 
Cleaning  the  borders,  clipping  the  edgings  of  Box  and 
Thrift,  and  weeding  and  repairing  the  gravel  walks,  is 
now  the  principal  work  in  hani  If  the  Cardoon  is 
much  in  request,  and  the  probable  supply  deficient,  a 
very  good  substitute  may  be  produced  by  cutting  the 
old  flower-stems  of  the  Artichoke  down,  thinning  the 
young  suckers,  and  afterwards  binding  and  earthing 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  real  Cardoons.  If  the 
ground  is  good,  the  strong  suckers  will  be  ready  for 
binding  with  hay  ropes  and  earthing  up  by  the  middle 
of  October,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  use  at  Christmas. 
The  earthing  up  should  be  done  at  one  operation,  for 
the  same  reasons  as  were  given  iu  support  of  similar 
practices  with  regard  to  Celery.  Sow  some  Radish 
seeds  of  sorts  once  every  three  weeks  until  the  end  of 
September,  when  a  supply  will  be  obtained  through  the 
winter.  The  two  last  sowings  should  be  made  upon  a 
warm  south  border,  along  with  a  small  bed  of  American 
and  Normandy  Cress,  to  stand  the  winter.  Occasional 
sowings  of  Corn  Salad  should  also  be  made. 


state  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Ang.  15, 1850, 
as  observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden.  Ctiiswick- 
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The  highest  temoerature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  20th, 
1826,  and  Slat,  1335— therm.  8i  deg.-.  and  the  lowest  oq  the  20tli,  1339— 
therm.  37  deg.  ^ _^_^^_^ 

Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Bees  :  EH.  In  the  form  of  touch-paper,  but  the  fungus  is 
better  and  much  less  iDjurious  to  the  bees.  Y.  —  J  B. 
Payne's.  Y. 

Beebebis  Aquifolium:  A  R.  Preserve  the  berries  like  Rasp- 
berry  jam.     Tbey  are  harmless. 

Caebonate  of  AaiaioNiA  :  J  B.  Toumay  use  it  as  you  propose, 
but  with  no  greater  advantage  than  in  the  common  way. 
There  is  no  tixed  proportion  between  the  carbonate  and 
water.    Make  it  very  weak. 

Compost,  &c.  &c.  &c,  :  A  Country  Curate.  Mix  your  materials 
and  leave  them  in  a  heap  for  a  couple  of  months,  or  till  they 
are  rotten.  Add  wood-ashes,  soot,  &c.,  ad  libitum,  and 
drench  the  whole  from  time  to  time  with  chamber- lye  if  you 
can.  Such  stuff  is  good  for  everything.  Cut  your  Laurus- 
tinus  when  you  like  ;  now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any.  Remore 
Wistaria  in  winter  ;  it  propagates  freely  by  lajers.  Ton  cau 
do  nothing  with  the  Couch  Grass  except  fork  it  out.  It  does 
not  answer  to  cut  down  and  regraft  old  Cherry  trees  ;  they 
gum  to  death.  If  you  graft  it  at  all,  only  head  back  to 
branches  as  thick  as  the  forefinger, 

CucuMBEES :  A  M  Sheppard.  It  may  do  for  shows,  but  it  is 
unfit  for  table  use.  We  found  it  spongy,  watery,  full  of  seeds, 
and  with  a  long  narrow  neck.    All  faults  of  the  worst  sort. 

Eeiostemons  :  A  Young  Gardener.  The  leaves  are  attacked 
by '*  epot,"  a  disease  lound  to  be  connected  with  too  much 
wet.  Either  they  are  over-watered,  or  not  half  ventilated, 
or  the  pots  are  water-logged,  or  they  are  oversbaded  ;  you 
only  can  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  over-watering 
takes  place. 

Fuchsia  spectabilts  :  H.  See  pp.71  and  103  of  the  current 
year's  volume,  J 

Insects  :  Lady  C  L.  The  insect  of  which  you  have  sent  us  a 
drawing  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  puss  moth  (Cerura  Venula), 
probably  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  tiny  kitten,  as 
suggested  by  you.  W.— Bucks.  The  insects  on  the  Larch  twigs 
appear  to  be  Cherinea  Laricis,  but  they  were  all  dead  and 
shrivelled  up  before  reaching  us.  W. — Sub.  The  blotches  on 
the  Rose  leaves  do  not  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  insects. 
The  boles  in  the  leaves  are  gnawed  by  the  larvse  of  the 
antler  saw-fly.  W. — F  C.  It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the 
mouths  of  all  insects  in  order  to  ascertain  their  names,  since  : 
variations  in  its  different  parts  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied  by  external  characteristic  difl:ereoces.  Your  in- 
sects are:  1,  AUantus  viridis  ;  2,  A.  scalaris  ;  3,  A.  Ribis, 
male;  4,  A.  Ribis,  female;  5.  A.  cinctus,  female;  6,  A. 
cinctus,  male;  7,  A.  parietum,  female.  iK—Bavensicood.  The 
animal  like  a  stick  found  on  a  Rose  bush  is  the  looper-cater- 
pillar  of  the  swallow-tail  moth  (Ourapteryx  sambucariaj.  W, 
— W  M.  Your  caterpillar  and  other  insects,  with  their  num. 
bere,  were  a  mass  of  broken  scraps  at  the  bottom  of  the  box 
The  former,  although  shrivelled,  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
drinker  moth  (Odooestis  potatoria).  The  black  beetle  was 
Copris  lunaris  ;  the  striped  beetle,  Clytus  arietis  ;  the  sboru 
winged  beetle,  Creophitus  maxillosus  ;  and  the  larger  moth. 
Hepialua  fu&cus.  We  know  no  hawk  moth  caterpillar  with 
white  lines  arranged  diamond-wise.  The  Lanti  africanus 
fermeutus  must  have  been  a  joke.  W.—FAP,  The  leaves  of 


the  blush  Roses  are  attacked  by  the  larvae  of  a  minute  two- 
winged  fly  (Cecidomyia  sp.).  We  have  never  before  observed 
such  a  case,  and  will  endeavour  to  rear  the  insects.  Can  you 
send  us  some  more  leaves  in  a  damp  state  1  }V. —  T  S  P.  The 
Istriaa  Oak  timber  from  Pembroke  dock-yard  is  attacked 
by  the  wood-boring  beetle  (Apate  capucina).  We  should  be 
glad  of  a  bit  of  the  wood  showing  the  b'lrrows,  and  especially 
if  it  contains  the  larva.  W.~Chirurglais.  The  pods  of  the 
LPtbyrus  pratensis  and  Yicia  saliva  are  infested  with  the 
larva  of  a  Bruchus,  which  shall  receive  our  attention,  and 
which  will  form  one  of  our  entomological  articles.  W. —  T  D  H* 
The  insects  are  a  minute  species  of  spring-tails  (Podura),  as 
we  supposed.  We  do  not  consider  them  to  be  injurious  to 
growing  vegetables.  W. 

Leaves:  J  Trotter.  Either  we  have  answered  your  enquiry,  or 
the  leaves  in  question  have  never  reached  ua.  We  answer 
all  enquiries  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  business  of 
this  Paper. 

Mandbe  :  Juvenis.  If  you  have  the  convenience,  by  all  means 
make  your  compost  heap  under  cover.  You  may  mix  guano 
or  booes  with  the  materials  you  mention  with  advantage.^ 

MD3HE00M  Spawn  :  Agaricus.  If  it  filled  a  bushel  it  was  a 
bushel  full ;  if  it  did  not  it  was  not ;  that  la  all  we  can  say. 
We  cannot  cube  the  pieces  of  spawn  and  compare  them  with 
the  cubic  contents  of  a  bushel.  If  you  are  curious  enough 
you  may  do  that  for  yourself. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Jane  Amxe.  Lastrea  Thelypteris.  S, — 
W  H  M.  1,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  ;  2,  Adiantum 
trapeziforme  ;  3,  4,  and  5,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  6,  Platyloma 
fle£uo=a;  7,  Davallia  eanariensis  ;  8,  Diplazium  striatum; 
9,  Davallia  pyxidata  ;  10,  Cassebeera  hasta  a ;  11,  Doodia 
caudata  ;  12,  Cassebeera  hastata;  13,  Didymochlaena  trun- 
catula;  Hand  19,  Pteris  tremula;  15,  Nephrodium  molle  ; 
16,  Platyloma  flexuosa ;  17,  Blecbnum  occidentale ;  18, 
Nephrodium  molle ;  20,  Lastrea  hirta  (?J  21,  Platycerium 
alcicorne.  We  advise  you  to  get  some  books  on  Ferns  and 
study  them,  for  learning  thera  in  this  off-hand  way  is  not 
commeadable,  as  any  names  will  answer  your  purpose  as 
well  as  the  correct  names.  S. — A  SomervTihe.  Eriophorum 
polystachyum— the  Cotton  Grass.  It  has  no  affinity  to  the 
Cotton  plant. —  W  B.  All  Lilies  will  occasionally  produce 
bulbs  on  the  stem.  Some  of  them,  tigrinum,  tor  instance, 
always  do. — Erzeroiim.  277,  Crepis  pinnatifida  ;  364,  Serau- 
themum  inapertum  ;  343,  Hieracium,  perhaps  coilinum.— 
R  S.  Selago  fasciculata,  a  common  old-fashioned  greenhouse 
shrub.  We  never  saw  it  used  for  beds,  and  should  fear  that 
its  colour  is  too  pale. — A  Beginner.  Pteris  longifolia.  If  the 
wood  of  your  Peach-tree  is  ripe,  scrub  off  the  scale  with  a 
brush  and  hot  vraiev.—Adelavie.  1,  Rhodochiton  volubile ;  2, 
Aristolochia,  near  ciliosa— specimen  insufficient  for  determi- 
nation.—Conwlou.  1,  Allium  vineale  ;  2,  Allium  ursinum  ;  3, 
Coriander.— i2  E.  1,  Stanhopea  Wardii  ;  2,  S.  graveolens  ;  3, 
3,  Lycaste  plana,  a  bad  variety.— P  P.  Les  Orchidees  ne  sont 
pas  encore  arrivees,  15  Aout. — A  Young  Gardener.  It  does 
not  seem  different  from  Juncus  acutitiorus,  but  it  is  too 
young  for  exact  determination.  It  should  be  in  fruit, — Ruby, 
Leycesteria  formosa. 

Native  Coonteies  of  Conifees  :  Finetum.  Thuja  aurea, 
Gardens;  Tbuja  Wareana,  North  America;  Cupressua 
Uhdeana,  Mexico;  Cupressus  majestica,  unknown  to  us ; 
Juniperus  repandens,  ditto ;  Pinus  Russelliana,  Mexico ; 
Cephalotaxus  Fortunt,  China,  Pinus  Mughus  and  Pinus 
Pumllio  are  identical. 

NIMPH.SA  :  AHi&  assured  that  a  double-flowering  variety  of 
the  English  Water-Lily,  of  which  the  blossoms  assume  a 
conical  form,  is  cultivated  at  Navestock,  near  Romford,  in 
Esses.  Do  any  of  our  readers  know  of  such  a  plant,  and 
whether  it  is  procurable  ? 

Pelaegonidm  MoNSTEosiTr:  Ravensicood.  It  is  very  curious, 
but  quite  harmless.  We  will  very  toon  give  you  some  account 
of  it,  and  a  woodcut  in  illusuatiun. 

Rose  Leaves  :  Cymro.  Those  of  No.  6  are  dying,  as  is  usual 
with  the  class  of  Roses  to  which  Great  Western  belongs. 
Probably  the  stock  and  what  it  bears  are  quarrelling.  The 
**  red  insect"  is  the  fungus  called  Uredo  Roseb. 

Rdst  in  Geapes  :  W  M.  This  arises  from  the  skin  of  the  berries 
having  been  killed  at  some  early  period.  Twenty  ways  in 
which  it  may  have  been  killed  could  be  pointed  out — cold  cur- 
rents of  air,  greasy  hands,  greasy  hair,  sulphuring,  smoking, 
&c.  &c.,  may  produce  the  effect.  There  la  no  remedy  ;  but 
prevention  demands  nothing  more  than  care.  Some  sorts  of 
Grapes  are  affticted  more  easily  than  others. 

Steawbebeies  :  Careful  Reader,  The  Hautbois  do  not  set, 
because  your  plants  are  entirely  female.  You  must  obtain 
males  ;  they  are  generally  far  too  abundant,  and  probably 
exist  ia  the  nearest  garden  of  any  size.  Better  still  get  some 
Prolific  Hautbois  in  place  of  your  own.  If  you  cannot,  and 
will  give  us  your  address,  we  will  put  you  privately  in  the 
Tight  way, — A  Mr.  John  Roberts  has  for  some  time  past  been 
enaeavouring  to  force  into  notice  certain  harmless  horticul- 
tural nicknacks,  of  which  we  have  the  miafortuae  not  to 
perceive  the  merit.  Some  remarks  on  the  Strawberry  at 
p.  483  have  produced  an  explosion  of  ill  humour  from  this 
gentleman,  iu  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  he  expects  us  to  put 
among  oui*  correspondence.  He  tninks  we  must  have  a  large 
stock  of  burrs  to  dispose  of  (!),  or  we  could  not  have  treated 
his  tiles  so  ill.  We  are  sorry  not  to  oblige  him  by  complying 
with  his  request,  but  we  never  knowingly  insert  puffs,  unless 
among  the  advertisements.  As  to  the  small  crotchet  which 
we  have  unluckily  set  our  heel  upon,  we  can  only  add,  that 
after  trying  it  fairly,  and  having  seen  it  tried  experimentally, 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  very  dear  and  very  useless. 

Tobacco:  Aberhonddie.  To  prepare  the  leaves  for  smoking, 
hang  them  up  in  an  airy  shed  for  a  time,  to  dry  ;  then  throw 
them  in  a  heap  to  ferment ;  dry  again,  press  down,  and  the 
work  is  finished.t 

Yellow  Jasmine  :  A  T.  It  is  readily  propagated  either  by 
cuttings  or  layers.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  silver  sand  or  light 
sandy  soil,  and  keep  them  in  a  close  frame  for  a  short  time 
till  they  strike  root.  % 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Gloxinias  :  XYZ.  Pretty,  but  not  better  than  kinds  possessing 
the  same  colours  already  in  cultivation.* 

HoLLTHocES  IN  Single  Blooms:  W  Chafer.  Rosea  alba,  pretty, 
but  superseded  by  yourJlosy  Queen,  which  is  a  well-formed 
flower,  with  a  bright  yet  delicate  rosy  centre,  surrounded  by 
paler  outer  petals;  Spectabilis  is  a  large  showy  rose,  but 
somewhat  coarse ;  Rosea  grandiflora  (not  very  new)  is  a 
well-shaped  pink,  of  medium  size  ;  Purpurea  elegans,  dis- 
tinct in  colour,  and  desirable  for  the  sake  of  variety  ;  Snow- 
ball Superb,  an  extremely  good  and  well-formed  white ; 
Walden  Gem,  an  improvement  on  the  fine  variety  called 
Comet,  both  in  colour  and  shape  ;  Orion,  hke  Walden  Gem, 
but  a  shade  lighter  ;  Pulchella.  not  new,  but  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  best  shaped  Hollyhocks  in  cultivation ;  Gem, 
not  sufiiciently  distinct  from  Walden  Gem.* 

Pelabgonidms:  Aja^.  Flowers  dropped  to  pieces  when  re- 
ceived ;  colours  good,  shape  appareoily  but  middling. '=^ 

Picotees  :  S  A.  Your  heavy  or  medium  edged  red  Picotee  is  a 
good  second-rate  variety.  It  will  be  useful,  there  being  so 
few  heavy  reds.    It  is  inferior  to  Marris's  Prince  of  Wales,* 

To  ouE  CoBEEs?0NDENT3.— May  we  beg  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  cannot  anstcer  inquirUs  privately  Virough  the  post.  We  are 
ready  to  give  reasonable  intormation  through  our  columns, 
but  we  caanot  consent  to  the  labour  of  writing  letters. 

%*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  Whose 
interesting  contributions  is  still  delayed. 
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ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  <fec.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  Zd.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
auottaer  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  9d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  "W».TER. 


CORN  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  CATS,  BEAJSS, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
fidently  recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
rery  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
success  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
30  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  Gypsum,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 
Bridge-street,  Blackftiars.  Edwaed  Pdhsee,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 


MANUKh-S. — The   loUowing    Manures  are    maua- 
factured  at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Com  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.         7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  9i.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  Bl.  lOs.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bhight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
estabhshed  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


OTEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Graceehurch-street, 
^-^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  soUcit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticuliuribts  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues, 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  weU  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  NobUity's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  "Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  "Wire-work,  >bc. 


FOR    WATERING  GARDENS,  BREWERS'    USE,    &c. 
FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  soxmd  Wateb- 
PHOOF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dreasing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  YULCANTSED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 

Size.       5  in.     |  in,     |  in.  i  1  in.    liin.  i  2  in.    2Jin.    Sin, 


Iply  ...  Os.  5d.  Os.  6d.  Os.  8d.  I Os lOd.  Is.Od.  Is.  2d.  l3.4d.  Is.Gd. 

2  ply  ...  0    8      0    9      10      12      15      18      2    0     2    3 

3  ply  ...  0  11      10      1    3     |l    6      I  10     2    2     2    S     3    3 
N.B.    Vulcanis  ed  India-  Rubber    Garden   Hose   fitted    with 

roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J,  L,  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell-mews,  GosweU-road, 
London,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


CARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTI  -  CORROSION 
PAINT,  especially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  most  public  bodies,  and  by  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Clergy,  for  out-door  work  at  their  country  seats, 
The  Anti- Corrosion  is  particularly  recommended  as  the  most 
durable  out-door  Paint  ever  invented,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  description  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
&c.,  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwards 
of  60  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  500  and  6U0)  testi- 
monials in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  the  rank  and  station  in 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  before  the 
pubhc  notice. 

Lists  of  Colours  and  Prices,  together  with  a  Copy  of  the  Testi- 
monials,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Walteb  Caeson,  No.  9, 
Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange. 

No  Agents.— All  orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
sent  direct. 

STEELE'S  PREPARATION,  for  preventing  Weeds, 
Moss,  &c  ,  from  growing  on  Parades,  Garden-walks,  and 
Roads.     Sold  in  5-eallou  bottles,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  gallon. 

Also,  PEAT,  BOG-EARTH,  and  LOAM,  in  bags  not  less 
than  5  cwt.,  at  dd.  per  cwt. 

Orders,  enclosing  Post-o£Bce  orders  made  payable  to  Jona- 
than Steele,  Post-office,  Dockhead,  immediately  forwarded 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 
IFactory,  Flough-road,  Rotherhithe.  I 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  CORK. 

QCHOOLS  OP  ENGINEERING  AND  AGRICUL- 

O  TURB. 

THE  SESSION  for  1850-51  will  commence  on  the  15th  of 
OCTOBER. 

Prospectuses,  with  details  of  the  several  Courses  of  Lectures 
in  connection  with  these  Schools,  the  Fees  payable,  &c.,  may 
be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Registrar,  or  to  the  Professor 
of  Engineering  or  Agriculture. 

Boarding  Houses,  Jicensed  by  the  President,  have  been  esta- 
blished in  Cork,  wbere  Students  are  received  and  comfortably 
provided  for  on  moderate  terms,  and  their  religious  and  moral 
conduct  watched  over  by  the  Deans  of  Residences. 
By  order  of  the  President, 

Aug.  17.  Feancis  Albani,  Registrar. 

i^fi^  ^grtcttlttttal  (Ssjette* 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOE  THE  FOLLOWINQ  WEEK. 
TflUaaoAT,        Ane.    22— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland; 
TauEBDAX,       —       29— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  ol  Ireland. 


We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Peter  Mathews,  of 
Cirencester,  is  a  good  representative  of  the  English 
farmer,  so  far  as  hearty  and  good-natured  energy  in 
things  general,  and  practical  skill  in  things  agricul- 
tural, are  concerned — but  we  do  not  believe  that  he 
represents  the  general  opinion  of  practical  men  on 
the  usefulness  of  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  in  any 
business  than  the  possession  of  mere  skill  implies. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  body  of  intelligent  men 
can  be  so  blind  to  the  difference  between  the  truth 
itself  and  any  individual  attempt  to  realise  it — 
between  science  and  the  efforts  of  soientiiic  men — as 
this  gentleman  seems  to  be. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  last  week,  convened  to  do 
honour  to  himself,  Mr.  Mathews  took  occasion  to 
criticise  the  general  management  of  that  institution. 
Now,  no  one  will  blame  him  for  this,  so  long  as  he  is 
actuated  by  anxiety  for  its  improvement,  not  by  a 
desire  for  its  destruction  :  but  instead  of  pointing 
out  the  errors  which  he  believes  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  urging  the  necessity  for  their  correction 
— instead  of  endeavouring  to  create  a  public  opinion 
which  should  result  in  the  improvement  of  an  insti- 
tution which  might  be  of  such  great  public  value — 
he  has  spoken  as  if  the  failures,  which  he  seems 
to  have  taken  pleasure  in  recording,  were  the 
failures  of  science,  and  as  if  the  idea  of  offering 
scientific  education  to  the  farmer  were  essentially 
and  radically  a  mistake.  "  If  things  were  not 
well  done  at  the  college  no  man  of  science 
could  be  expected  to  succeed  " — and  because 
some  things  have  not  been  well  done,  science 
itself,  we  are  left  to  infer,  is  to  be  found 
guilty  of  seeking  credit  among  farmers  upon  false 
pretences — an  inference  which,  we  must  believe,  it 
was  intended  we  should  draw,  because,  amid  the 
applause  of  the  assembly,  Mr.  Mathews,  after  each 
particular  failure  he  alleged,  exhibited  a  contrast 
in  the  case  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  making  the 
remark — "  so  here  also  clay  beats  science."  The 
general  impression,  indeed,  which  this  speech  seems 
designed  to  convey,  regarding  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, is  that  the  institution  is  altogether  impertinent 
to  the  real  objects  and  interests  of  practical  agri- 
culture in  this  country,  and  that  farmers  may  look 
at  it  merely  as  an  impudent  attempt  to  outshine 
themselves,  and  exhibit  in  them  that  ignorance  of 
their  business  which  the  very  establishment  of  such 
an  institution  is  supposed  to  charge  upon  them. 
And  by  fostering  such  ideas  as  these,  and  encou- 
raging the  prejudice  against  "  science  "  which  un- 
doubtedly exists  among  a  certain  class  of  agricul- 
turists, we  believe  that  Mr.  Mathews  has  done  just 
as  much  harm  as  his  veiy  considerable  influence 
among  his  brother  farmers  and  the  occasion  itself 
would  permit.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  that 
even  in  an  assembly  which  seems  to  have  heartily 
applauded  his  sentiments  on  these  subjects,  they 
did  not  go  unquestioned,  and  that  Mr.  Steinkeller, 
a  Polish  gentleman — a  student  at  the  college — rose 
to  defend,  not  the  errors  which  had  been  com- 
mitted there,  but,  the  principle  on  which  the  insti- 
tution was  founded,  and  on  which  he  justly  con- 
tended such  institutions  were  desirable  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

The  speech  we  are  discussing  referred  to  two 
subjects — the  pretensions  of  science  in  connection 
with  agricultural  education,  and  the  management  or 
mismanagement  of  Cirencester  Agricultural  College. 
On  the  first  of  these  we  cannot  but  imagine  that 
Mr.  Mathews  overshot  the  mark  at  which  he  aimed. 
He  must  suppose  some  sort  of  education  to  be  de- 
sirable for  those  who  would  follow  his  profession  ; 
and  if  so,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would  confine  it 
to  the  communication  of  mere  skill  in  farm  operations. 
Surely  he  would  not  object  to  farm-pupils  being  taught 
the  reasons,  as  well  as  the  methods,  of  the  operations 
they  see  ;  and  unless  he  does  this,  he  can  have  no 
case  against  a  scientific  education  being  offered  to 
agricultural  colleges.  We  submit  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment if    successful    farmers,  like  Mr.  Mathews, 


would  refrain  from  encouraging  a  contempt  for  the 
"science  of  agriculture."  Every  one  will  admit 
with  them,  that  good  practical  farming  is  the  only 
result  of  any  utility  to  the  country  ;  every  one  knows 
that  their  experience  (the  gain  of  many  years'  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  their  business)  is  far  more 
trustworthy,  and,  if  people  only  knew  it,  would  be 
worth  far  more  than  the  experiments  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years'  duration,  which  solitary  enthusiasts  in 
the  art  have  recorded  for  our  instruction ;  every  one 
must  admit  that  the  only  true  theory,  or  correct 
science,  is  that  which  finds  its  fulfilment  in  successful 
practice.  Why,  then,  is  not  Mr.  Mathews  content 
with  the  undoubted  superiority  of  his  position,  as  a 
farmer,  to  that  occupied  by  any  chemist,  or  botanist, 
or  amateur,  who  may  desire  to  make  an  agricultural 
experiment  ?  and  why,  calm  in  the  possession  of 
this  undoubted  superiority,  can  he  not  so  far  keep 
his  temper,  under  the  efforts  at  rivalry  which  some 
of  the  latter  exhibit,  as  to  avoid  sarcastic  allusions 
to  the  contest  between  "  clay  "  and  "  science  ? "  He 
may  depend  upon  it  that,  on  whichever  side  success 
in  this  contest  appears,  it  is  there  that  true  science 
has  been  exhibited  ;  for  it  is  as  the  exponent,  per- 
haps in  some  rare  instances  as  the  guide,  but  never 
as  the  rival,  of  successful  farming,  that  the  "  science 
of  agriculture  "  is  to  be  regarded.  It  is  not  as  a  result 
of  any  material  value,  but  only  as  means  to  such  a  re- 
sult, that  its  advocates  will  defend  an  acquaintance 
vrith  the  theory  of  agriculture ;  and  no  intelligent  prac- 
tical farmer  will  join  issue  on  such  a  plea  as  that. 
Whoever  Mr.  Mathews  may  ridicule,  and  with 
whatever  success,  for  their  attempts  to  illustrate  or 
expound  this  theory,  he  cannot  deny  that  there  is 
a  theoiy  which  embraces  all  his  experience  as  a 
farmer,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  would  be  use- 
ful to  an  agricultural  student ;  and  just  as  the 
practice  itself  is  to  be  taught  by  a  practical  farmer, 
so  the  theory  which  explains  it  is  to  be  learned  from 
the  chemist,  and  geologist,  and  botanist. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  laughing,  with  Mr.  Ma- 
thews, at  the  scientific  professors  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  because  of  the  bad  crops  which  he  charges 
upon  them  ;  it  is  the  practical  man,  whoever  he  may 
be,  who  had  the  management  of  them,  whom,  if  the 
accusation  be  just,  we  should  be  disposed  to  blame. 
The  other  gentlemen  taught,  not  farming,  but  che- 
mistry and  botany  and  natural  history,  sciences  at 
which  farmers  may  laugh  if  they  please,  but  each 
of  them,  nevertheless,  includes  a  body  of  truth, 
which,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  materially 
aifects  their  practice,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Mathews,  we  therefore 
recommend  them  to  secure  for  their  successors. 

There  may  be  much  to  blame  in  the  present 
arrangements  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  as 
an  educational  institution,  but  none  of  the  faults  it 
may  exhibit  can  at  all  affect  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrine  which  teaches  the  advantage  of  a  scientific 
education  for  agriculturists ;  and  those  who  make 
use  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  distrust 
of  "science"  by  the  farmer,  do,  in  fact,  injure,  how- 
ever they  may  please,  those  who  feel  it. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  VENTILATION  OP 
STABLES. 
The  advantage  of  applying  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  economy  of  living,  the  principles  as  indicated  by 
science,  is  now  fully  recognised.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
matter  of  some  surprise  that  so  little  is  done  in  the  way 
of  practical  efforts  to  carry  out  these  principles  to  a 
beneficial  extent.  Clearly  as  many  understand  the 
essential  requisites  to  be  attended  to,  for  the  due  pre- 
servation of  health  ;  still,  the  manner  in  which  they 
submit  to  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  resulting  from 
the  neglect  of  these,  proves  the  wonderful  apathy  which 
possesses  them  ;  and  if,  with  those  who  have  knowledge, 
this  is  the  case,  what  efforts  can  we  expect  those  to 
make,  who  are  thoroughly  ignorant  in  all  points  of  the 
subject  3  Much  knowledge  has  lately  been  diffused 
relative  to  what  is  termed  in  the  popular  language  of 
the  day  "  sanitary  reform,"  and  people  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  truth,  that  the 
present  system  of  "  neglect  and  filth  "  is  fraught  with 
danger  morally  and  socially  to  our  best  interests  as  a 
people.  Long  as  we  could  dilate  on  this  highly  important 
subject,  we  are  not  here  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  and  would 
not  have  offered  these  remarks  had  they  not  been  in 
some  degree  applicable  to  our  subject.  If  it  is  true 
that  our  domestic  structures  have  been  "  run  up  "  here- 
tofore, with  no  regard  to  the  "  comfort,  cleanliness,  and 
decency  "  of  the  inhabitants  ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  the 
same  indifference  as  to  structural  arrangements  has 
been  manifested  in  the  building  of  our  stables  and  cow- 
houses. Disease  has  been  allowed  to  run  its  "  weary 
race,"  and  to  cut  down  unchecked  its  numerous  victims ; 
whereas  by  attention  to  healthy  arrangements  much  of 
its  virulence  might  have  been  mitigated,  and  the  lives 
of  many  valuable  animals  saved.  It  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  any  satisfaction  from  buildings,  however  costly  these 
may  be,  unless  all  care  is  taken  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples, and  assist  those  natural  laws,  which  are  sent  for 
wise  and  benevolent  purposes.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
in  many  stables  and  cow-houses  more  recently  erected. 
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every  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  health  of  the 
animals  ;  but  sueh  unfortunately  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule  ;  and,  while  hailing  these  improvements  as 
Steps  in  the  right  direction,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
anxious  to  see  their  benefits  more  widely  spread— not 
confined  to  the  wealthy  landowner  or  farmer ;  we  would 
wish  to  prove  that  they  can  be  as  easily  and  cheaply 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  cottager  and  small  farmer  or 
stock  keeper.  This  is  in  fact  the  design  of  our  papers  ; 
our  remarks  shall  be  truly  practical,  and  free,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  all  unnecessary  elaboration.  They  are 
cliiefly  intended  for  those  who  are  unwilling  to  procure 
professional  assistance,  either  in  the  form  of  advice,  or 
that  derived  from  expensive  books,  but  who  are  never- 
theless anxious  to  obtain  sound  knowledge  on  the 
subject  This  class  we  know  is  a  numerous  one,  and 
the  wants  of  which  are  worthy  of  being  supplied,  inas- 
nrach  as,  we  feel  assured,  they  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  hints  thrown  out. 

In  the  consideration  of  our  subject,  as  indicated  in 
the  title,  we  shall  first  throw  out  a  few  «  hints"  relative 
to   the   laying   out   and   placing   of  the   drams,  liquid 
Bianure  tanks,  &e. ;   thereafter   offering  our  remarks 
and  plans  on  the  important  subject  of  ventilation.     In 
planning  buildings  adapted  for  the  housing  of  cows,  the 
first  important  matter  to  be  attended  to  is  the  arrange- 
ments for  conveying  the  liquid  manure  to  proper  recep- 
tacles in  which  it  is  to  be  retained  till  required  for  use. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  here  to  dwell  on  the  import- 
ance of  this  point,  supposing  that  the  liquid  excrement 
was  of  no  value  to  the  agriculturist  or  horticulturist  ;  it 
is  matter  of  great  importance  that  it  should,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  animals'  health,  be  at  once  removed,  so  as 
not   to   vitiate   the   air   to  which   they  are  subjected. 
Before  laying  the  floor  it  will  be  necessary  to  mark  out 
the  situation  and  direction  of  the  drains.     To  do  this 
properly  the  following  should  be  considered  the  position 
of  the  stalls,  and  that  of  the  receptacle  to  contain  the 
manure.     If  the  stalls  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  build- 
ing, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  drain  leading  from 
the  front  of  these  direct  to  the  receptacle  ;  if  the  stalls 
are  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  drains  should  lead  to  a 
central  sewer  placed  in  the  space  between  tlie  two  rows 
of  stalls,  which  should  be  led  in  its  turn  direct  to  the 
receptacle.     The  most  efficient  and  cheapest  form  of 
drain  is  that  formed  by  circular  earthenware   pipes. 
Those  made  by  Doulton,  of  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  are 
cheap  and  most  durable.     At  the  bottom  of  each  stall, 
or  along  the  bottom  line  of  stalls,  an  open  drain  should 
run  ;  this  will  best  catch  the  liquid  manure  if  laid  at 
least  2  inches  below  the  level  of  the  staU.     This  can  be 
easiest  formed  of  the  common  field  drain  tile,  the  open 
side  being  uppermost,  and  the  circular  imbedded  in  the 
clay,  which  should  form  the  bottom  of  the  trench  cut 
for  the  drain.    The  joints  of  the  different  lengths  should 
be  carefully  cemented  with  waterproof  cement,  so  as  to 
allow  none   of    the   liquid   to  permeate    through    the 
smrounding  soils  and  thus  be  lost.     The   floor  of  the 
stalls  should  be  sloping,  and  paved  with  flat  broad  stones, 
or  asphalte  would  be  better.     The  highest  part  of  the 
slope  should  be  at  the  head  near  the  wall,  the  lowest 
near  the  drain  ;  at  the  lowest  part  the  edge  should  be 
nicely  rounded,  so  as  to  allow  the  liquid  to  drop  easily 
into  the  drain  beneath  ;  this  may  be  effected  by  rounding 
the  stones  forming  the  floor  with  a  chisel  :  if  asphalte 
is  used  it  will  be  very  easily  done.     As  the  upper  side 
of  the  drain  will  be  left  open,  solid  matter  might  find 
access  thereto  ;  to  prevent  this,  a  strip  of  perforated 
wood  may  be  laid  over  it,  or  perforated  tiles — the  aper- 
tures will  allow  the  liquid  to  have  free  access.    It  is  not 
essentially  necessary  that  this  drain  should  be  covered 
in,  although  it  will  add  to  the  neatness  and  tidiness  of 
the  place— an  importantfeature,  by  the  way,  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.     Supposing  the  receptacle  for  the 
manure  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  house,  and  that  the 
slates  run  in  a  line  with  the  length  of  it ;  the  open  drain 
should  at  once  communicate  with  it.     To  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  liquid,  the  drain  should  have  a  consider- 
able slope  or  incline  towards  the  receptacle  ;  in  a  length 
of  20  feet  this  should  be  18  inches,   or  say  1  inch  per- 
pendicular for  every  18  inches  length  of  pipe.     At  the 
point  where  the  stalls  terminate,  the  open  drain  should 
communicate  with  a  circular  stone-ware  pipe,  leading 
direct  to  the  receptacle.     If  stalls  are  placed  in  both 
sides  of  the  house,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  the 
drains  running  before  them  should  communicate  with  a 
central  sewer.     The  open   drain  being  made  as  above 
described,  should  have,  at  intervals  along  its  length,  say 
at  the  centre  of  each  stall  or  place  where  the  animal 
lies,  sloping  quickly  down  towards  the  central  sewer, 
small  circular  stone-ware  pipes.     The  joints  should  be 
made  very  tight — all  kinds  of  joints  are  made  ready  for 
nse — the  "  fawcet  joint "   is  the   best,  and  should   be 
rammed  up  with  good   firm   clay  or  Roman   cement. 
The  central  sewer  should  slope  quickly  down  towards 
the  receptacle.     If  circular  pipes  are  not  used  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  essentially  necessary,  in  order 
to  obtain  full  satisfaction,  that  the  drains  however  made 
should  be  round  at  bottom,  smooth,  having  no  false  or 
open  joints,  and  made  with  inclines  or  slopes  towards 
the   receptacle.     We   would    however  recommend  the 
circular  pipes  to  be  used,  they  will  be  cheapest  at  the 
end.     After  the  drains  are  laid  the  flooring  should  be 
attended  to  ;  it  is  of  importance  to  have  this  smooth 
and  clean.     We  by  no  means  approve  of  the  flooring 
generally   used,    the    small   round-headed    stones   are 
calculated  to  make  the  work  of  keeping  the  place  clean 
a  matter  of  no  small  trouble.    The  interstices  between 
each  collect  straws  and  extraneous  matter,  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  remove ;   asphaltum  or  paved 


floor  being  smooth  and  uniform  in  surface  is  easily 
cleaned  and  washed.  The  floor  of  a  well  regulated 
shippen  is,  or  ought  to  be,  as  clean  as  that  of  the 
kitchen  of  a  dwelling  house.  The  state  of  the  interior 
of  houses  for  animals  is  a  test  of  the  owners'  good 
management  As  asphalte  and  paving  might  be  con- 
sidered too  expensive,  we  here  give  directions  for 
making  a  firm  floor  very  cheaply.  The  thickness  of 
thefioor  should  not  he  less  than  2  feet ;  at  the  bottom 
place  a  layer  of  cinders  from  a  smith's  fire,  the  more 
vitrified  they  are  the  better — ram  them  down  with  a 
heavy  rammer  ;  the  thickness  of  this  should  be  6  or 
7  inches  ;  above  this  place  a  layer  of  broken  stones  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  pass  through  a  ring  2  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  may  be  2  or  3  inches.  Pro- 
cure some  thin  tough  clay,  in  a  liquid  form,  and  pour 
this  over  the  stones,  so  as  to  ram  between  them  and 
bind  them  close  together.  Having  at  hand  a  supply  of 
tough  consistent  clay  (the  blue  kind  is  the  best),  lay  it 
in  lumps  over  the  floor  and  ram  them  closely  and  evenly 
down  ;  proceed  in  this  way  till  the  proper  height  is 
obtained,  taking  care  to  ram  as  hard  as  possible.  To 
make  the  surface  flat,  take  a  board  some  3  feet  long  and 
2  broad,  provided  with  a  handle  ;  beat  the  floor  regu- 
larly with  this,  or  pass  a  heavy  roller  over  it.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  whole  will  become  thoroughly 
hardened.  This  form  of  floor  can  be  much  improved 
by  making  the  last  layer  of  the  clay  rather  soft,  and 
imbedding  firmly  therein  flat  tiles ;  these  should  have 
sharp  projecting  knobs  on  their  under  side,  which  wUl 
sink  in  and  embrace  the  clay — a  fine  hard  level  floor 
will  thus  be  obtained. 

The  reservoirs  into  which  the  liquid  excrement  is  to  be 
led  should  be  so  constructed  that  none  of  the  liquid  be 
allowed  to  escape  and  permeate  through  the  surrounding 
soil.  The  large  central  or  side  drain  should  not  be 
taken  at  once,  but  led  to  a  cesspool  made  at  a  level  some 
feet  below  that  of  the  floor  of  the  stables,  so  that  the 
adit  of  the  drain  shall  be  some  3  or  4  inches  above  the 
upper  edge.  The  use  of  this  cesspool  is  to  catch  and 
contain  the  solid  matter,  held  in  solution  in  the  liquid 
exuvial,  such  being  found  to  be  the  least  valuable 
portion  of  the  manure  ;  moreover  it  is  found  to  clog  the 
valves  used  in  the  pipes,  and  used  to  deliver  it  from  the 
tanks  when  required  for  use.  The  cesspool  need  not 
be  large,  and  will  be  best  constructed  of  wood,  and 
carefully  lined  with  gutta  percha — a  substance  remark- 
ably well  adapted  for  such  purposes.  The  joints  are 
easily  made  water-tight  by  passing  a  hot  iron  carefully 
over  them.  A  good  proportion  for  the  size  of  the  cess- 
pool will  be  one-tenth  of  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
tank  or  reservoir.  The  pipe  leading  to  the  tank  should 
be  placed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top,  so  that  all 
overflow  and  waste  may  be  prevented.  The  mode  of 
constructing  the  tank  may  be  seen  in  the  following  brief 
hints.  An  excavation  is  first  to  be  made  in  the  ground 
of  sufficient  dimensions  ;  the  best  form  is  circular,  the 
proportions  being  of  greater  diameter  than  depth.  If 
the  nature  of  the  soil  requires  it,  being  loose  or  sandy, 
the  bottom  must  be  carefully  puddled  with  firm  blue 
clay.  The  bottom  and  sides  must  then  be  built  over 
with  brick,  the  sides  carefully  set  in  waterproof  cement. 
Where  a  double  lining  of  brick  is  deemed  requisite, 
they  should  break  joints,  that  is,  the  solid  part  of  one 
brick  should  cover  the  joints  of  one  beneath  it.  On  the 
brick  Iming  consolidating,  a  layer  of  waterproof  cement 
should  be  applied  on  the  outside,  so  that  the  whole  may 
be  perfectly  water-tight.  The  cement  should  be  mixed 
thoroughly  with  one-third  part  of  coarse  sharp  sea  sand. 
The  covering  of  the  tank  may  be  arched,  or  a  fiat  roof 
of  timber  used.  Care  should  be  taken  to  leave  a  hole 
provided  with  a  cover  to  allow  of  a  man  to  descend  into 
the  interior  when  required,  also  an  aperture  for  the 
insertion  of  the  pump  barrel  or  pipe  used  for  withdraw- 
ing its  contents.  Tanks  may  be  made  very  cheaply  by 
lining  the  inside  of  the  excavation  with  tight  boarding, 
and  afterwards  covering  the  interior  with  sheets  of 
gotta  percha,  as  above  noticed.  A  tank  thus  made  will 
last  a  long  time.  A  corrugated  zinc  covering  may  be 
adopted  in  this  case.  If  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  ex- 
crement produced,  a  second  tank  should  be  provided  into 
which  the  overflow  from  the  first  may  be  led.  Having 
thus  very  briefly  drawn  attention  to  the  chief  requisites 
to  be  attended  to  in  stables  (and  cow  houses)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  drains,  we  shall,  in  accordance  with  our 
arrangement,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant subject  of  ventilation.  B. ; 


STEAM  POWER  AND  STEAM  PLOUGHS. 

1  KEQUESTED  permission  to  make  some  remark  on  the 
past  and  present  proceedings  of  the  steam  ploughman, 
but  find  it  will  lead  me  on  to  an  examination  of  the 
present  condition  of  our  field  mechanics  in  general, 

I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  no  human 
practice  or  calling  whatever  can  be  expected  to  main- 
tain its  ground  against  foreign  or  domestic  rivalry,  un- 
less it  possesses  excellences  of  the  highest  order.  I  do 
not  here  more  particularly  allude  to  the  fine  arts,  such 
as  painting,  poetry,  and  sculpture,  or  to  the  more 
learned  and  elaborate  sciences,  to  which  we  know  this 
rule  is  applied,  than  to  a  practice  which  depends  upon 
mechanical  manipulation  as  its  governing  principle ; 
such  a  practice  is  agriculture,  which  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  fracturing  the  soil,  indenting,  grooving  (for 
seeds),  and  shaving  the  surface  (for  weeds,  &c.)  by 
mechanical  means.  The  point  upon  which  this  inquiry 
will  turn  will  be — 1st,  Whether  tillage  practice  enjoys  a 
mechanical  movement  of  the  highest  order  of  excel- 
lence, such  as  we  see  exhibited  when  wood,  iron,  or 
similar  hard  material  is  mechanically  operated  upon ; 


and,  2d,  Whether  the  machines  of  tillage  can  ba  justly 
designated  or  assigned  to  be  "  machinery "  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word. 
However,  I  shall  proceed  with  the  particular  subject  of 
this  letter. 

Since  agriculture  is  ordered  to  stand  its  ground,  de- 
pendent on  its  intrinsic  merits  alone,  and  to  compete 
with  all  nations  in  conjunction  with  our  other  manuifac- 
tures,  I  consider  it  desirable,  for  reasons  hereafter  ad- 
duced, that  the  economical  agent,  steam-power,  as  the 
prime  mover  to  tillage  and  bam  mechanbm,  should  be 
introduced.  That  agriculture  should  enjoy  the  same 
economical  and  certain  power  which  these  other  manO' 
factuies  possess  is  not  only  fair,  but  absolutely  requisite 
to  insure  success  ;  my  individual  opinion  being  that  to 
steam  power,  and  to  it  alone,  are  those  manufactures 
indebted  for  the  maintenance  of  their  position.  I  have 
examined  them  "  up  and  down,"  right  and  left,  and  yet 
can  discern  no  peculiar  attribute  capable  of  enabling 
them  to  occupy  a  position  superior  to  that  which  farm- 
ing ought  to  enjoy.  There  appears  nothing  superior  in 
their  proceedings  which  could  insure  greater  stability  in 
foreign  competition,  over  agriculture,  other  than  what 
they  derive  from  the  power — that  power  being  the 
steam-engine.  Withdraw  every  species  of  protecting 
advantage,  but  leave  them  that,  and  they  hold  their 
ground.  Withdraw  the  steam- engine — give  them  every 
other  advantage,  yet  these  manufacturers  would  fall  like 
a  stone.  If  these  things  be  true,  it  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate to  infer  that  the  self-same  agent  which  supports 
certain  species  of  oiu^  manufactures,  in  like  manner 
would  support  and  maintain  in  its  integrity  another- 
species  of  mechanical  and  chemical  manufacture,  called 
agriculture. 

Thus  it  appears  (unless  I  be  contradicted  and  set 
aright  by  some  one  of  your  correspondents)  that  the 
possession  of  steam  power  is  the  mainstay  to  divers  ex- 
tensive British  manufactures ;  and  the  inference  there- 
from is,  that  being  acquired,  it  would  perform  the  same 
service  to  another  extensive  manufacture,  called  agri- 
culture. The  only  question  remaining  refers  to  the 
ways  and  means  whereby  it  can  be  introdaced  witi; 
economy  and  efifect. 

For  one,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  has  taken  up  the  subject  in  earnest,  and  give  it 
as  my  opinion,  formed  at  the  end  of  nearly  four  years' 
constant  study  of  this  particular  subject,  that  it  is  o£ 
vital  interest  to  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
agriculture  ;  and  I  trust  that  it  never  will  be  allowed 
again  to  sleep  until  the  means  whereby  it  can  be  added 
to  our  art  be  found  out. 

There  have  been  divers  attempts  made  to  introduce 
steam  power  to  field  operating  ;  it  is  termed  "  a  pro- 
blem of  some  40  or  50  years'  standing."  It  has  been 
attempted  to  be  introduced  by  what  is  termed  "  steam 
ploughing,"  that  is  to  say,  a  locomotive  steam.engine 
was  made  to  draw  a  plough  after  the  existing  manner. 
But  these  attempts  have  alwajs  ended  in  failure ;  let  us 
consider  the  causes  likely  to  lead  to  this  result. 

The  customary  course  of  invention  has  been  to  make 
additions  to  farming  mechanism.  The  first  principles 
of  the  practice  are  assumed  by  the  inventive  mech^iist 
to  be  perfectly  correct.  The  idea  in  his  mind  is  that  the 
fundamental  principles  for  mechanical  manipulatiou  in 
farm  practice  are  settled  and  established  on  a  sure  and 
proved  basis  ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to  invent  machines 
and  cause  them  to  "  gear  on"  and  adapt  themselves 
to  that  which  he  assumes  antiquity  and  long  usage  have 
established  ;  forgetting  that  agrieiilture  was  invented  in 
a  noa-mechanical  age  ;  overlooking  that  it  was  institnted 
at  a  period  when  the  earth  was  believed  by  all  to  be  a 
flat  surface,  somewhat  like  a  Gloucester  cheese  ;  for- 
getting that  the  fashioner  of  the  fields,  and  the  fore- 
horse  to  agricultural  tillage  machines,  is  the  plough ;  an 
implement  said  to  be  "  as  old  as  Adam  ;"  overlooking 
that  it  is  not  a  piece  of  machinery  at  all,  but  simply  a 
wedge,  which,  instead  of  being  struck  into  the  soil  by  a 
mallet,  is  impelled  thereinto  by  a  pair  of  horses.  All 
these  things  he  appears  to  overlook,  and  studies  to  add 
those  things  to  the  art  which  would  "gear  on;"  in 
this  he  succeeded,  and  it  was  to  be  expected,  for  they 
were  simply  pieces  of  mechanism  ;  hut  when  he  comes 
to  try  his  hand  at  the  adding  a  new  power  to  the  art, 
he  is  staggered  and  "  dumb-foimded,"  as  they  say,  by 
finding  the  science  of  addition  is  brought  to  a  dead  stop  ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  power  he  seeks  to  add  is  neither 
a  horse  nor  an  ox,  nor  an  inanimate  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, but  an  independent  power,  a  specimen  of  still  life, 
except  when  in  action  ;  he  observes  it  wUl  not  gear  on 
at  all — that  mere  mechanical  invention  will  not  help 
him  through  the  mystery — and  thus  his  accustomed  art 
is  at  an  end. 

Now  a  good  and  safe  plan  for  the  profitable  exercise 
of  the  inventive  faculties  is  that  of  striving  to  make 
additions  only  to  those  modes  of  proceeding  which  may 
exist  in  a  mechanical  practice  ;  by  a  moderate  exertion 
of  ability  an  invention  may  be  schemed  and  adapted  to 
gear  on  with  that  which  already  exists  ;  aud  if  this  aim 
be  accomplished  it  is  generally  successful.  The  in- 
ventor takes  care  to  shape  his  invention  in  the  mould 
of  the  "  now  and  the  present,"  and  it  gains  its  position 
with  but  little  difficulty,  for  this  very  good  and  excellent 
reason — it  comes  to  its  own  aud  its  own  knows  it !  This 
answers  well  with  pieces  of  mechanism  ;  but  when  the 
question  is  that  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  power- 
that  ordjr  of  art  is  at  an  end  ;  a  new  power  requires  s 
new  path  and  a  new  harness,  the  shafts  no  longer  fit, 
and  thus  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  exhibited  to  an 
inquiring  mind,  that  the  harness  of  the  horse  is  unfit  for 
that  of  the  steam-engine. _^ 
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I  do  not  believe  the  science  of  invention  is  rightly 
understood  by  the  generality  of  inventors— perhaps  it 
is  not  designated  a  science  at  all ;  but  considered  as  a 
gift  or  talent.  And  so  it  is  an  innate  talent ;  but  this 
is  the  very  reason  why  a  person  who  is  born  with  a 
natural  talent  should  possess  or  chalk  out  certain  rules 
and  laws  for  the  guidance  of  his  judgment ;  the  imagi- 
nation or  ideality  with  which  a  person  may  be  gifted 
reguires  not  only  restraint  but  government ;  a  fertile 
imagination  is  like  the  light  troops  to  an  army — it  goes 
forth  to  discover  the  enemy  or  difficulty,  but  as  soon  as 
it  has  discovered  its  office  ends;  and  the: battle  must 
then  be  fought  and  won  by  the  solid  phalanx  of  the 
judgment ;  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  a  person,  by  his 
assumed  gifted  imagination  has  made  a  discovery — 
instead  of  flying  to  the  hammer  and  chisel,  he  should  sit 
down,  and  with  those  rules  before  him  which  he  has 
eliminated  from  and  noted  out  of  the  book  of  a  past  and 
proved  science,  he  should  well  consider  the  subject, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  conditions  upon  which 
a  successful  issue  to  the  event  must  depend.  This  is 
often  to  be  obtained  by  discovering  what  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  means  he  is  about  to 
employ. 

Now  let  me  show  the  application  of  such  a  rule  as 
this  to  the  important  subject  about  to  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazelle.  Suppose  I  wished  to  fadd  steam  power  to 
agricultural  mechanical  operating  ?  My  object  would 
tie  first  to  find  out  what  were  the  characteristic  prin- 
ciples of  the  elements  I  was  about  to  call  into  action, 
because,  like  the  chemist,  I  should  expect  known 
elements  to  develops  their  inherent  properties. 

The  inquiry  is — Agricultural  machinery  and  the 
method  of  applying  steam  as  the  motive  power  thereto. 
The  first  characteristic  I  remark  is,  that  the  increased 
application  of  machinery  calls  more  human  beings  into 
employment ;  this  I  note  down  as  the  characteristic 
feature  of  machinery  in  general.  I  next  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  power  sought 
to  be  introduced  ;  in  our  case  this  is  steam  power. 
What  are  its  distinguishing  characteristics  1  1st,  that 
it  produces  a  maximum  amount  of  effect  by  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  power  ;  2dly,  that  it  produces  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  profit  by  the  expenditure  of  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  material ;  3dly,  that  (as  a  gentleman, 
who  possesses  the  faculty  of  conveying  a  volume  of 
thought  in  a  few  words,  has  said)  "  it  refuses  to  waste 
Itself;"  which  expressive  metaphor,  if  I  may  be 
^owed  to  explain  it  more  fully  for  our  mutual  instruc- 
tion, implies  that  man  has  acquired  a  certain  knowledge 
of  what  this  power  can  accomplish,  which  (as  I  said 
before),  is  a  maximum  amount  of  effect  by  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  power  ;  so  that  when  a  man  sees  an 
operation  like  this  going  on,  viz.,  a  ponderous  locomotive 
engaged  in  dragging  a  plough  and  a  ploughman  ;  his 
perception  is  instantly  informed  that  the  power  is 
wasting  itself  as  clearly  and  plainly  as  though  the 
engine  spake.  He  discerns  that  the  result  of  this  mode 
of  proceeding  is  the  production  of  a  minimum  amount 
of  effect  by  the  application  of  a  maximum  amount  of 
power,  and  thence  deduces  that  the  power  is  erroneously 
applied.  The  fourth  characteristic  is,  that  the  peculiar 
property  of  steam  power  is  when  introduced  to  double 
or  treble  the  number  of  hands  called  into  action  by  any 
manufacture,  whether  it  be  a  cotton  or  a  lucifer  match 
manufacture.  Now  as  this  characteristic  is  of  infinite 
concern,  not  only  to  the  agriculturist,  but  to  the  nation 
at  large,  I  beg  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  it, 
because  it  will  be  clear  to  all,  that  if  agriculture  could 
but  employ  double  or  treble  the  number  of  human  beings 
beyond  what  she  now  calls  into  direct  action — the  ques- 
tion of  "no  pauperism"  is  involved.  This  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  both  the  agriculturist,  the  statesman,  and 
the  philanthropist, 

A  cautious  inventor  having  noted  down  these  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  would  then  proceed  with 
the  solution  of  the  problem  by  calling  his  given  inven- 
tive faculties  into  action,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  mechanical  combination,  which,  being  completed, 
should  fulfil  all  the  conditions.  If  by  the  exercise 
of  his  judgment  he  perceives  these  anticipated 
features  gradually  developing  themselves  as  he  pro- 
ceeds with  his  combination  of  the  power  with  the  other 
means  and  materials,  he  is  assured  that  he  is  on  the 
right  track  ;  but  if  in  the  course  of  proceeding  he  per- 
ceives a  discrepancy  such  as  this,  viz.,  that  although  he 
employs  the  power  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  effect,  yet  it  has  no  tendency  to  call  the  human  hand 
into  profitable  employment ;  he  knows  directly  that  he 
is  wrong,  and  that  if  he  proceeded  his  machine  might 
flourish  for  a  time,  but  would  then  die,  because  an  im- 
portant characteristic  condition  was  unfulfilled.  A 
prudent  inventor  never  passes  a  point  of  difficulty  until 
he  shall  have  fished  out  the  cause  and  remedied  it ;  it 
may  require  the  meditation  of  months,  yet  he  knows 
full  well  that  the  conditions  involved  being  left  unful- 
filled, his  invention  would  be  imperfect,  and  have  but  a 
transient  existence. 

With  these  characteristics  of  machinery  in  general, 
and  of  steam  power  in  particular,  inscribed  on  strips 
of  paper,  which  we  will  call  "test  papers,"  because 
they  will  perform  the  same  office  for  us  that  the  litmus 
paper  does  for  the  chemist,  let  us  at  once  proceed  to  an 
analytical  examination  of  the  present  mechanical  prac- 
tices of  farming.  We  shall  find  the  mechanism  divided 
into  two  parts — that  which  is  in  use  at  the  homestead, 
and  that  employed  in  the  field.  We  will  suppose  it  to 
be  a  farm  ot  300  acres  of  land,  and  whereon  a  steam- 
engine  is  used.  ^ 


Let  me  request  the  company  not  only  of  the  agricul- 
turist, but  of  the  machinist,  as,  in  the  course  of  ex- 
amination, I  may  interrogate  ;  it  being  understood  that 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  investigation  is  to  find  out,  and 
point  out,  "  what  is  the  specific  impediment  that  forbids 
the  banns  between  the  steam-engine  and  the  plough, 
share."   C.  B.,  Heaeham,  Norfolk. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Feeding  Pigs. — Mr.  Geo.  Wilkins  seems  to  have  a 
Jewish  horror  of  swine — "there  is  no  profit,"  he  says, 
"  from  keeping  such  quantities  of  disgusting  pigs." 
I  like  pigs,  myself,  and  never  yet  saw  anything  "  dis- 
gusting "  in  these  animals.  This  dislike  may  depend 
upon  how  they  are  managed,  and  the  kind  of  breed. 
I  will  admit  that  a  farmer  may  keep  too  many  to  be 
profitable ;  but  this,  again,  depends  upon  management, 
whether  they  are  a  profit  or  loss.  I  have  about  40, 
and  soon  hope  to  have  20  more.  We  have  generally 
found  them  profitable,  and  our  Wheat  crops  yearly  in- 
crease by  their  agency.  To  fatten  every  pig  born 
upon  the  premises  is  certainly  not  a  wise  system, 
nor  to  make  baconers  of  all  of  them.  Porkers  of 
some,  a  few  for  bacon,  some  sold  off  as  shoots  a 
quarter  old  is  the  best  plan.  Selling  the  prime  corn 
and  fattening  upon  the  tailing  of  Barley,  Peas,  and 
Beans  is  the  more  economical  process.  Besides,  they 
are  raised  by  the  aid  of  Swedes,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
Tares,  and  also  by  a  run  out  upon  Clover  or  Grass, 
and  this  I  find  is  a  most  economical  method  of  keeping 
them.  We  reckoned  all  the  pigs  fattened  this  last  year 
when  corn  was  cheap  yielded  20s.  a  sack  for  all  corn 
consumed,  when  the  market  price  for  Barley  was  \2s. 
to  14s.  per  sack,  Beans  and  Peas  \hs.  per  sack.  The 
quantity  of  valuable  manure  was  very  great,  but  I 
cannot  put  a  price  upon  this,  as  the  value  is  not  tangible 
as  to  paying  rent.  The  crops  raised  from  this  manure 
surpass  all  others,  whether  applied  to  cereal  crops  or 
roots  of  all  kinds.  Pray  do  not  abuse  our  best  friends, 
Mr.  Wilkins  ;  the  rich  and  the  poor  find  them  equally 
profitable.  X.  Y.  Z.,  Hants. 

Judging  of  Implements  at  Glasgow. — As  the  decisions 
of  judges  at  public  exhibitions  are  at  all  times  liable  to 
be  criticised  by  the  public,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pointing  out  what  I  consider  an  egregious  error  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  of  implements  at  the  Glasgow  show. 
In  section  67,  for  the  best  apparatus  for  cutting  the 
ends  of  drain  pipes,  there  were  two  competitors ;  the 
one  to  which  the  premium  was  awarded  had  been  ex- 
hibited two  years  previously,  but  it  was  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  an  infringement  of  an  existing  patent, 
which  was  very  proper.  Now  I  want  to  know  upon 
what  grounds  the  judges  gave  their  decision  in  its 
favour  this  year  ;  if  this  apparatus  was  an  infringement 
two  years  ago,  is  it  not  so  still  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  judges  entirely  overlooked  their  instructions,  as 
contained  in  the  schedules  issued  by  the  Society  for 
their  guidance.  It  there  distinctly  states  that  practical 
utility  would  be  considered  in  preference  to  mechanical 
ingenuity  ;  and  "  due  weight  will  in  all  cases  be  given 
to  economy,  both  as  regards  the  price  of  the  implement 
and  the  saving  of  labour  effected  by  it."  Keeping 
these  instructions  in  view,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  practical  utility  or  economy  of  labour  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus  %  The  pipes,  after 
being  made  by  the  ordinary  machine,  are  placed  upon 
the  shelves  until  they  are  somewhat  dried  ;  they  are 
then  taken  to  the  apparatus,  which  must  be  firmly 
fixed  to  a  table  or  something  similar,  where  they  are 
cut  by  it,  not  in  quantities  but  individually,  and  only 
one  end  at  a  time  ;  they  have  then  to  he  replaced  on 
the  shelves,  so  that  from  the  time  that  they  issue  forth 
from  the  machine  used  for  shaping  them  until  they  are 
ready  for  the  kilns,  they  are  handled  not  less  than  five 
or  six  times.  I  am  persuaded  that  one  man  cannot  cut 
more  than  1000  or  1500  per  day.  Taking  these  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  coupled  with  the  quantity 
that  must  necessarily  be  broken  during  the  process,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  no  practical  utility  nor  economy  of  la- 
bour is  to  be  gained,  rather  the  reverse.  I  believe  that  it 
has  been  attempted  to  work  it  by  machinery,  but  it 
failed.  That  it  will  come  into  extensive  use  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe .  In  making  the  above  remarks 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  accord  my  approbation 
to  the  other  machine  exhibited  ;  by  no  means — it  has 
its  faults,  but  which  admit  of  easier  remedy  than  the 
prize  one.  One  who  has  whistled  at  a  Tile-machine. 

Law  Agents  and  Land  Agents  is  the  heading  of 
a  paragraph  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  a  late 
week,  under  the  signature  of  "  N.  P.,"  who  com- 
mences by  saying  "  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  one  also  en- 
trusted by  landlords  with  the  management  of  their 
estates."  Its  purport  is  to  show  that  the  remarks  in 
your  Leader  of  the  20th  ult.,  condemnatory  of  the  em- 
ployment of  lawyers  and  incompetent  parties  as  land- 
agents,  are  "both  illiberal  and  unfounded."  When 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  were  such  that  little  skill 
on  the  part  of  tenants,  and  still  less  of  practical  ability 
in  stewards,  sufficed  for  the  realisation  and  collection  of 
rents,  the  qualifications  of  either  for  their  respective 
duties  were  comparatively  of  no  moment ;  but  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  present  day  the  capabilities 
of  both  will  be  regarded  as  of  essential  import  to  the 
interests  of  the  landowner.  As  well  might  the  cloth 
merchant  of  Leeds  hope  to  compete  with  his  west  of 
England  rival  without  the  most  approved  appliances 
and  skilful  superintendence,  as  the  English  agri- 
culturist with  the  foreign  corn  grower,  unless  by 
the  application  of  those  improved  means  which 
are  now  at  his  command.     Your  correspondent  at- 


I  tempts  to  vindicate  what  he  terms  "  the  admixture  of 
the  solicitor's  and  the  land-agent's  business"  by  his  owe 
;  practice  and  his  knowledge  of  that  of  others,  staling  that 
j  he  himself  makes  no  charge  for  law,  and  that  his  expe- 
1  perience  of  both  parties  has  shown  him  "  that  the  edu- 
cation  of  the  lawyer  has  for  the  most  part  better  fitted 
him  for  placing  the  landlord  in  that  position  in  whicli 
he  ought  to  stand  with  a  tenant."  Now,  I  would  ask 
"  N.  P."  whether,  defending  as  he  does  this  admixture 
of  the  two  professions  in  his  own  case,  as  a  solicitor,  he 
is  prepared  to  show  that  such  admixture  in  my  case,  as 
a  land-agent,  would  be  tolerated  ?  Probably  his  know- 
ledge of  land  and  its  requirements  is  about  equal  to  my 
knowledge  of  law  and  its  uncertainties.  And  touching 
education,  although  that  of  the  lawyer  is  what  the  world 
calls  liberal,  the  practice  of  doing  everything  from  pre- 
cedents tends  very  materially  to  limit  that  diversity  of 
practical  acquirements  and  observation  which  must  be 
more  or  less  needed  in  the  successful  management  of 
estates.  Had  "  N.  P."  favoured  us  by  particularising 
what  that  position  is  in  which  a  landlord  ought  to  stand 
with  a  tenant,  we  might  probably  have  better  under- 
stood how  the  education  of  the  lawyer  is  preferable^ 
Let  it  not,  however  be  supposed  that  I  would  detract 
from  the  qualifications  of  "N.  P."  in  the  slightest 
degree  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  rather  desire  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity,  by  the  exercise  of  his  twofold  talents,  of 
conferring  a  very  great  benefit  on  the  landed  and  agri» 
cultural  interest.  The  covenants  and  conditions  of 
farm  leases  and  agreements  are  confessedly  most  inap- 
propriate to  the  more  approved  systems  of  husbandry 
now  partially  adopted,  and  daily  becoming  more  general. 
Agreements  binding  a  tenant,  as  most  ot  them  at  present 
do,  to  cultivate  his  farm  in  one  rotation  of  cropping, 
although  it  contains  different  descriptions  and  qualities 
of  land,  are  too  absurd  to  be  much  longer  continued. 
May  we  then  hope  to  see,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  draft  copies  of  leases  or 
agreements  from  the  pen  of  "  N.  P."  which  shall 
be  brief  and  comprehensive,  and  in  all  essential  respects 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  Let  theia 
be  suited,  for  instance,  to  the  most  approved  modes  of 
cropping  on  three  distinct  formations — the  magnesian 
limestone,  the  red  sandstone,  and  the  stronger  clay  soils 
of  the  coal  and  other  districts.  This  done,  an  occasional 
article  in  your  columns  on  wood  and  plantationSj. 
draining,  and  subsoiling,  fold  and  artificial  manures^ 
sm^veying,  levelling,  and  setting  out  of  water  meadows 
for  irrigation  (on  which  subject,  by  the  way,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  and  done),  with  the  application  of  town 
sewage,  would,  I  am  sure,  afford  as  much  pleasure  and 
advantage  to  the  readers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
as  "  N.  p."  has  himself  experienced  from  its  perusal. 
Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  and  in  confirmation  of  at  least 
one  portion  of  your  article  of  the  20th  ult.,  to  add  that 
I  can,  of  my  own  knowledge,  adduce  two  instances  of 
estate  agency  which  come  within  the  scope  of  your 
"  illiberal  and  unfounded "  remarks ;  the  one,  where 
the  agent  of  an  extensive  and  varied  estate  can  neithec 
read  nor  write  ;  the  other  where  the  agent  of  a  large 
property,  capable  of  great  improvement,  is  a  most 
respectable  solicitor,  and  has  repeatedly  told  me  that  he- 
knows  nothing  about  land,  and  that  lawyers  have  no- 
business  to  be  land-agents.  J.  H.  Charnock. 

The  Cow  Parsnip  (Heracleum  sphondylium),—~ 
Your  correspondent  "  Scotia,"  who  inquires  about  thcf 
Cow  Parsnip,  may  find  a  very  interesting  paper  on  th& 
subject  in  the  "  Journal  d'Agriculture  Pratique  "  for 
March,  1847.  It  is  founded  upon  a  communication 
addressed  by  our  countryman  Mr.  Taimton,  to  M.  Vil- 
morin,  an  eminent  French  agriculturist.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Continent  the  value  of  the  Heracleum  as  green 
food  has  long  been  known.  Several  varieties  of  it  grow 
in  great  abundance  in  the  best  pasture  land  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  Swiss  use  it  largely  as  food  for  their  cowsj 
highly  prizing  it  for  its  milk-producing  qualities.  Should 
this  opinion  be  well  founded,  then  the  size  of  the  plant, 
when  grown  in  a  congenial  soil,  its  abundant  and  sub~ 
stantial  foliage,  the  rapidity  of  its  reproduction  when 
cut  before  it  has  seeded  (some  say  that  it  will  bear  as- 
many  cuttings  as  Lucerne),  would  render  it  a  truly 
valuable  addition  to  our  stall  feeding  resources.  Th& 
plant  was  analysed  by  Sprengel  more  than  20  years  agOj. 
and  was  by  him  strongly  recommended  as  useful  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  as  worthy  of  being  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale.  According  to  his  analysis,  100  parts  of  the  green 
plant  contain  10.37  of  solid  nutritive  matter,  which  in 
the  dried  plant  would  be  equal  to  72  per  cent.  Wallia,. 
[We  should  be  very  glad  to  accept  the  offer  you  kindly 
maka] 


ROTAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  ENGLAITD. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House; 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  July  ; 
present,  Mr.  Thos.  Raymond  Bakkee,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Hon.  G.  C.  Agar,  Sir 
Thos.  Dyke  Acland,  Bt.,  M.P.,  Su:  Montague  Cholme- 
ley,  Bt.,  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bt.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Call,  Dr.  Calvert,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cavendish, 
M.P,,  Mr.  Clavering,  Mr.  Layton  Cooke,  Mr.  Dyer, 
Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Ralph  Neville, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Overman,  Mr.  Parkins,  Mr.  Pendarves,  MP., 
Mr.  Chandos  Pole,  Mr.  P.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Prof.  Sewellj 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  London,  General  Shubrick,  Prof.  SimondSj 
and  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
BarUer,  Edward,  Mont-Vae  House,  Badleigh,  Devon 
Trench,  Henry,  Cangort-park,  Roscrea,  King's  County 
Fasmore,  James,  High-street,  £xeter 
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Baker,  Rev.  Robert,  ComptoD  Basset,  Wilts 

Froom,  W.  J.,  North-street,  Exeter 

Smith,  H.,  Trefusis,  Devonport 

Abergavenny,  Earl  of,  Birling  Manor,  Maidstone,  Kent 

Bra?g,  William,  Sloreton-Hampstead,  Devon 

Fulford,  Robert,  Exeter 

PoDsonby,  Hon.  C.  F.  Ashley  Cooper,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fair. 
Cjrd,  Gloucestershire 

Southcomb,  Rev.  Edmund,  Rose-Ash,  South-Molton,  Devon 

Brown,  John,  Tring,  Hertfordshire 

Camp,  James,  Ilfracombe,  Devon 

Bacon,  George  P.,  Lewes,  Sussex 

Peel,  William,  Trevant-park,  Lone,  Cornwall 

Cornish,  Rev.  R.  P.,  Countess-'Weir,  Exeter. 
The  names  of  18  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Exeter  Meeting. — The  President  transmitted  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Gret,  her  Majeat/s  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  granting  to  the  Society  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  required  for  "  detective "  pur- 
poses at  the  Exeter  meeting. — Major  Beir  offered,  on 
the  part  of  M.  Le  Mesurier,  of  Guernsey,  to  place  his 
bull  of  the  Guernsey  breed  fto  be  exhibited  at  the 
Exeter  meeting)  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. — Messrs. 
lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  expressed  their  intention  of 
throwing  open  to  the  members  their  nursery  grounds 
at  Exeter  during  the  meeting.  These  communications 
were  received  with  the  thanks  of  the  Council. 

DisiHiBnriON  of  Manure. — Mr.  John  Martin,  K.  L., 
of  Lindsey  House,  Chelsea,  transmitted  to  the  Council 
an  interesting  communication  on  the  relative  economy 
and  advantages  of  the  two  systems  of  fluid  and  dry 
manure-distribution,  which  was  received  with  thanks, 
and  referred  to  the  Journal  Committee. 

Drainage. — Mr.  W.  Bullock  Webster  transmitted 
a  communication  containing  authentic  documents  con- 
nected with  questions  relating  to  deep  and  shallow 
drainage  in  strong  clays  ;  which  was  received  with 
thanks,  and  referred  to  the  Journal  Committee. 

Guano  Adulteration. — Mr.  Puset,  M.P.,  laid  before 
the  Council  a  statement  of  the  increasing  extent  to 
which  the  adulteration  of  guano  was  taking  place  in 
London  and  other  large  towns  along  the  coast.  He  also 
read  to  the  Council  a  list  of  the  unprincipled  dealers, 
who  were  known  to  be  connected  with  this  nefarious 
system  of  plunder  on  the  practical  farmers  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  R.  H. 
Clive,  and  Mr.  Parkins,  favoured  the  Council  with 
suggestions  for  the  exposure  and  suppression  of  these 
dishonest  practices. 

Cottages  and  Hollow  Bricks. — Mr.  Roberts,  of 
Connaught-sqnare,  presented  to  the  Council  a  set  of 
Revised  Designs  for  Dwellings  in  Agricultural  Districts, 
lately  published  by  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Labouring  Classes,  with  a  specification  and 
tabular  statement  of  the  quantities  of  materials  required 
in  executing  six  of  the  designs,  best  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  labourers.  He  also  submitted 
to  the  Council  a  drawing  and  specimen  of  hollow  bricks 
capable  of  being  made  with  any  good  tile-machine,  in 
the  same  manner  as  ordinary  draining  tiles,  and  at 
about  the  same  cost,  in  proportion  to  the  clay  contained 
in  them.  He  considered  that  the  great  advantages  of 
dryness  and  warmth  to  be  expected  from  the  employ- 
ment of  hollow  bricks,  as  well  as  of  economy  in  con- 
struction, would  render  them  peculiarly  adapted  for 
agricultural  buildings,  especially  for  farm-houses  and 
labourers'  dwellings,  while  their  cheapness  alone  would 
recommend  their  use  for  enclosure  and  fence  walls. 
He  thought  that  all  bricks  prepared  for  these  purposes 
should  properly  "  bond  "  together  and  form  substantial 
walls,  without  a  medium  being  afforded  fur  the  convey- 
ance of  dampness  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior,  in 
consequence  of  the  heading  courses  and  joints  bsing 
carried  through  the  wall.  He  considered  also  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  bricks  ought  have  reference  to  the 
convenience  of  manufacture  and  cartage,  facility  for  the 
operations  of  the  workmen,  and  economy  of  mortar. — 
These  presents  and  communications  were  received  with 
the  thanks  of  the  Council. 

Presents. — Mr.  Willacy  favoured  the  Council  with 
further  details  of  his  employment  of  a  hand-railway  in 
his  farming  operations. — Mr.  R.  L.  Allen,  of  Niw 
York,  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  American  Farm  Book  ; 
or.  Compendium  of  American  Agriculture."  Mr.  Davis 
presented  a  coloured  print  of  Lord  Vernon's  oxen  and 
sheep.  These  presents  were  received  with  thanks  ;  and 
the  Council  adjourned.        -^-^— 

A  Special  Council  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Exeter, 
on  Thursday,  the  1 6th  of  July  :  present,  the  Marquis 
of  DowNSHiRE,  President,  in  the  chair ;  Earl  of 
Chichester,  Viscount  Hill,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Hon. 
Dudley  Pelham,  M.P.,  Hon.  H.W.Wilson,  Sir  Thos. 
Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart, 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart,,  M,P.,  Sir  Robert  Price, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Col.  Austen,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr. 
Bramston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Hamond,  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  MUes,  M.P.,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr. 
Shaw,  of  London,  Mr.  Sillifant,  Mr.  C.  Hampden 
Turner,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Barton,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft.  The  Right  Worshipful 
the  Mayor  was  introduced  to  the  Council  by  Sir  Thomas 
Acland  ;  and  Mr.  Brutton,  the  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Local  Committee,  by  Mr.  Sillifant,  the  Chairman. 
The  business  of  this  Council  was  entirely  confined  to 
questions  connected  with  the  immediate  proceedings  of 
Uie  Country  Meeting  (toasts  and  speakers  at  the 
Pavilion  dinner,  admission  of  the  representatives  of  the 
public  press  at  the  earliest  hour  into  the  show-yards, 
admission  of  the  140  Queen's  scholars  on  Hele's  founda- 
tion into  the  show-yards,  questions  on  certificates  of 
entry,  and  distribution  of  the  duties  of  police). 


The  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  of  the  Cuildhall,  Exeter,  on  Friday, 
the  19th  July,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  : 

1.  Thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Exeter,  for  their 
zealous  co-operation  and  essential  aid  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  Country  Meeting  then  held  in  that  ancient  and  loyal 
city. — Moved  by  Col.  Ghalloner,  of  Portnall  Park,  Surrey ; 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  of  Oakley  Park,  Salop,  M.P. 

2.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Sillifant,  of  Combe,  the  chairman,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  local  committee,  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  they  had  so  kindly  attended,  by  anticipation,  to  all  the 
wishes  and  wants  of  the  Society  in  connexion  with  the  progress 
and  holding  of  the  Exeter  meeting. —  Moved  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
London  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Fowlie,  of  Hursley. 

3.  Thanks  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  sites  of  land,  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had  promoted  the  trials  and 
exhibitions  of  the  Society. — Moved  by  the  Hon.  Dudley  Pelham, 
M.P.,  of  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Wight ;  seconded  by  Sir  M.  W. 
Ridley,  Bart,,  of  Blagdon,  Northumberland. 

4.  Thanks  to  the  committee  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institu- 
tion, for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  had  thrown  open 
their  museum  and  reading-room  to  the  members  of  the  Society. 
— Moved  by  Mr.  C.  Hampden  Turner,  of  Rook's-nest,  Sui'rey  ; 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brandreth,  of  Houghton-house,  Bedfordshire. 

5.  Thanks  to  the  railway  companies,  for  their  concessions  in 
favour  of  the  exhibitors  of  the  Society. — iloved  by  Mr.  Pen- 
darves,  M.P.,  of  Truro,  Cornwall;  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Tanner  Davy,  of  Rose- Ash,  Devon. 

6.  Thanks  to  Prof  Simonds,  for  his  kindness  in  delivering  a 
valuable  lecture  before  the  members  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Exeter  meeting. — Moved  by  Mr.  Barogh  Almack,  of  Albion- 
street,  Hyde  Park,  London ;  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Barrow 
Simonds,  of  St.  Cross,  Winchester. 

7.  Thanks  to  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of 
Killerton  Park,  and  Mr.  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  for  the  kind 
and  liberal  manner  in  which  they  had  submitted  their  re- 
spective Water  and  Catch  Meadows  to  the  inspection  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  interesting  explanations 
they  had  offered  to  them  of  their  theory  and  construction. 
— Moved  by  Col.  Challoner ;  seconded  by  the  Hon.  R.  H. 
Clive,  M.P. 

8.  Thanks  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  for  the  anxious  at- 
tention he  had  given  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of 
his  office,  in  presiding  over  the  various  sittings  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  Society  during  the  period  of  the  Exeter 
meeting. — Moved  by  CoL  Challoner;  seconded  by  the  Eon. 
H.  W.  Wilson,  of  Alexton  Hall,  Leicestershire. 

Country  IIeeting. — The  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson  having 
enquired  when  it  was  considered  that  the  Society's 
meeting  terminated,  he  was  informed  that  the  "  General 
Meeting,"  at  which  he  was  then  present,  and  which  was 
held  by  direction  of  the  Royal  Charter,  occupied  only 
a  short  half  hour,  and  terminated  on  its  rising  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time ;  but  that  the  "  Country  Jleetiog  " 
of  the  Society,  in  its  full,  practical  extent,  was  con- 
sidered to  engage  an  entire  week — a  period  always  re- 
ferred to  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Society  as  the 
"  Week  of  the  Country  Meeting." 


A  Special  Council  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  Guildhall,  Exeter,  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  July  ; 
present,  the  Hon.  Robert  Henet  Clive,  M.P.,  Trustee, 
in  the  Chair ;  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Hon.  Dudley 
Pelham,  M.P.,  Hon.  H.  W.  WUson,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley, 
Bart.,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Shaw  of  London,  Prof. 
Simonds,  and  Mr.  C.  Hampden  Turner. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  London,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 
that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  be  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Brutton,  of  the  Northernhay,  Exeter,  for  the  distin- 
guished zeal  and  energy  with  which  he  had  so  kindly 
and  efficiently  promoted  the  objects  of  the  Society,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  honorary  secretary  to 
the  Exeter  local  committee. 

The  Council  directed  a  communication  to  he  made  to 
the  authorities  of  Exeter,  expressive  of  their  high  ap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  the  police  force  under  the 
direction  of  Superintendent  Steele  ;  and  a  similar  one 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Metropohtau  Police,  in  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  the  force  under  the  direction 
of  Inspector  May,  of  the  A  division. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Sons, 
of  Boston,  and  to  Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Audrewes, 
of  Reading,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had  so 
liberally  placed  their  respective  steam-engines  at  the 
disposal  of  the  stewards,  during  the  trials  in  the  imple- 
ment yard  at  Exeter,  for  16  hours  on  each  of  the  tour 
days  on  which  they  had  been  required. 

The  Council  ordered  their  thanks  to  he  conveyed  to 
M.  Le  Mesurier,  for  the  kind  intimation  expressed  to 
them  on  his  part  by  Major  Beir,  that  the  Society  should 
dispose,  in  any  manner  they  thought  proper,  of  his 
Guernsey  bull,  shown  at  the  Exeter  meeting  ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  stating  that  their  arrangements 
did  not  admit  of  their  availing  themselves  of  his  liberal 
offer. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  in  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  August  ; 
present,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  V.P.,  in  the  chair, 
Hon.  Dudley  Pelham,  M.P.,  Hon.  H.   W.  Wilson,  Sir 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Bar- 
ker, Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  W. 
G    Cavendish,   M.P.,   Colonel   Challoner,   Mr.   Fisher 
Hobbs,  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  Mr.  Kinder,  Prof. 
Sewell,   Mr.   Shaw,   of    London,    Mr.    Sillifant,   Prof. 
Simonds,  Prof.  Way,  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
Gilbert,  John  Davies,  Trelissick,  Truro,  Cornwall 
Barrow,  John  Manson,  Stoberry,  Wells,  Somerset 
Bolitho,  E.,  Penzance,  Cornwall 

Booker,  Richard  Blakemore,  Telindra  House,  Cardiir,  Glam. 
Lushington,  Charles  Manners,  Mansfield-street,  Portlaod- 
Bolitho,  T.  S.,  Penzance,  Cornwall  [place 

Milward,  A.,  Upton  House,  Keynsham,  Somerset 
Case,  John  Bolton,  Poulton-Hey,  Bebbiogton,  Birkenhead 
Harmer,  Fielding.  Somh  Cove,  Wrentham,  Suffolk 
Ward,  John,  Ea^t  Mersea,  Culchester,  Essex 
Bush,  George,  Harley.place,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Andorer,  Tiscount,  SofTolk  House,  Cheltenham 


Pickering,  John,  14,  Whitehall-place,  London 

TelvertoD,  Hoa.  Wm.  Henry,  Whitland  Abbey,  St.  Clears, 
Carmarthen 

Hiie.  Henry,  Ebberley  House,  Torrington,  Devon 

Plestow,  Charles  John  Berners,  Watlington-hall,  Downham, 
Norfolk 

Newman,  Richard  William,  24,  Soho-sqnare,  London 

Harris,  James,  Vivum,  Barnstaple,  Devon. 

Finances. — Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the  report 
of  that  committee  on  the  accounts  of  the  Society  ;  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  current  cash  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  (includmg  390/.  received  as  life 
compositions,  arrears  of  subscription  paid  up,  and  the 
special  balance  on  the  Exeter  account),  amounted  to 
3442/. — Colonel  Challoner  also  laid  on  the  table,  for  the 
information  of  the  members,  the  quarterly  statements  of 
receipt,  expenditure,  and  liabilities  of  the  Society. 

MisCELLjNEOUS  CojiHUNiCATTONS. — Master  Goodridge, 
of  Hele's  School,  Exeter,  returned  the  thanks  of  him- 
self and  his  schoolfellows,  for  the  gratification  afforded 
them  by  the  Council  in  the  free  admission  given  them 
to  the  showyards  of  stock  and  implements  at  the  Exeter 
meeting.  Mr.  Amos  Bryant  transmitted  a  communica- 
tion on  the  cultivation  of  land.  Mr.  Graham  reported 
his  further  researches  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Potato  disease.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Coleshill,  reported  the 
outbreak  of  disease  among  the  Earl  of  Radnor's  stock. 
The  principal  breeders  of  long-woolled  sheep  trans- 
mitted a  memorial  for  the  restoration  of  the  Society's 
prizes  in  that  class  to  their  full  amount.  Prof.  Way 
reported  his  conclusion  of  the  investigation  into  the 
agricultural  value  of  the  Trinidad  pitch-manure  sent  to 
the  Society  from  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  through  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  Grey.  Notices  of  motion  by  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Shaw,  Col.  Chal- 
loner, and  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  in  reference  to  questions 
connected  with  the  Society's  next  country  meeting. 
Letters  from  various  parties  on  points  connected  with 
the  Exeter  exhibition.  These  communications  were 
referred  to  the  several  departments  to  which  they  had 
reference. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  the  usual  vacations  were  granted 
to  the  secretary,  and  to  the  clerks  of  the  Society,  during 
the  ensuing  autumn  recess.  The  Council  then  adjourned 
to  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  November. 

Highland  Society's  Show  at   Glasgow. — The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  of  the  award  of  premiums  : 
CATTLE. 

Shoet-horn  Bbeed. — For  the  beat  bull  of  any  age,  the 
premium  of  20L,  to  Anthony  L.  Maynard,  Marton-le-Moor, 
Ripon,  York  ;  for  the  second  best,  the  premium  of  lol.,  to 
John  Brodie,  Abbey  Mains,  Haddington.  For  the  best  hull 
calved  after  the  1st  January,  1848,  the  premium  of  lU.,  to  S. 
Wiley,  Brandsby,  York.  For  the  best  bull  calved  after  the  Ist 
January,  13i9,  the  premium  of  101.,  to  A,  Cruickshank,  Sittyton 
of  Straloch,  Aberdeen.  For  the  best  cow  of  any  age,  the 
premium  of  15^.,  to  Richard  Booth,  Warlaby,  Northallerton. 
For  the  second  best,  the  premium  of  lOi.,  to  the  same.  For 
the  best  pair  of  heifers  (in  calO,  calved  alter  1st  January,  1848, 
the  premium  of  lOi.,  to  Benjamin  Wilson,  Brawith,  Thirsk. 
For  the  best  pair  of  heifers  calved  after  1st  Jan.,  1849,  the 
premium  of  101.,  to  James  Gulland,  Newtown  of  Wemyss, 
Kirkaldy. 

Ateshibe  Breed. — For  the  best  bull  of  any  age,  the  premium 
of  2uL,  to  James  Andrew  Greenwood  ;  for  the  second  best,  the 
premium  of  15i.,  to  Alexander  W.  Buttery,  Monkiand,  Airdrie. 
For  the  best  bull  calved  after  1st  January,  1818,  the  premium 
of  lot.,  to  Robert  Paton,  Clober-hill.  For  the  best  bull  calved 
1st  January,  1849,  the  premium  of  51.  to  Alex.  W.  Buttery, 
Monkiand.  For  the  best  cow  of  any  age,  in  milk,  the  premium 
of  15t.,  to  William  Glasgow,  Silverhill,  Bothwell.  For  the  beat 
cow  of  any  age  (in  calf),  the  premium  of  lOL,  to  James  Foster 
King,  West  Langhaugh.  For  the  best  pair  of  heifers,  calved 
after  1st  January,  1843,  the  premium  of  10^.,  to  John  Bany, 
Braidwood  Meadow,  Carluke.  For  the  best  pair  of  heifers, 
calved  after  1st  January,  1819,  the  premium  of  8L,  to  Nicol 
Somerville,  Windales,  Biggar. 

Galloway  Breed.— For  the  best  bull  of  any  age,  the  premium 
of20i,,  to  Robert  Gibbons,  Mossband,  Cumberland.  For  the 
best  bull  calved  after  1st  Jan.,  1843,  the  premium  of  IW.,  to 
James  Graham,  Meikle  Culloch,  For  the  best  bull  calved  after 
1st  Jan.,  1849,  the  premium  of  51 ,  to  the  same.  For  the  best 
Gow  of  any  age,  the  premium  of  101 ,  to  James  Gillespie,  Annau- 
bank,  Lockerbie.  For  the  best  pair  of  heifers,  calved  after  1st 
January,  1843,  the  premium  of  lOt.,  to  John  Palmer,  Hallflat, 
Carlisle.  For  the  best  pair  of  heifers  calved  after  the  1st  Jan., 
1819,  the  premium  of  81.,  to  James  Gillespie,  Annanbank, 
Lockerbie.  For  the  best  pair  of  oxen  calved  after  Ist  Jan., 
1317,  the  premium  of  Si.,  to  Allan  Pollok,  yr.,  of  Faside. 

Polled  Angus  and  Aberdeen"  Breed  — For  the  best  bull  of 
any  age,  the  premium  of  20J.,  to  William  FuUarton,  Airdovie 
Mains,  Brechin.  For  the  best  bull  calved  after  Ist  Jan.,  1843, 
the  premium  of  lOL,  to  Robert  Scott,  Balwyllo,  Montrose.  For 
the  best  bull  calved  after  1st  Jan.,  1349,  the  premium  of  51.,  to 
Hugh  Watson  Keillor.  For  the  best  cow  of  any  age,  the 
premium  of  lot.,  to  the  same.  For  the  best  pair  of  heifers 
calved  after  let  January,  1843,  the  premium  of  lOi,,  to  William 
M'Combie,  Tillyfour.  For  the  best  pair  of  heifers  calved  after 
1st  Jan.,  1819,  the  premium  of  St.,  to  Hugh  Watson  Keillor. 
For  the  best  pair  of  oxen  calved  after  Ist  Jan.,  1847,  the 
premium  of  81.,  to  William  M'Combie,  Tillyfour. 

Highland  Breed. — For  the  best  bull  of  any  age,  thepremiom 
of  201.  to  Donald  M'Donald,  of  Craigrue,  Lochearnhead,  Perth- 
shire. For  the  best  bull  calved  afier  1st  Jan.,  1848,  the  pre. 
miumof  lot.,  to  Duncan  M'Naughtan,  Cashley,  Glenljon.  For 
the  best  bull  calved  after  1st  Jan.,  1349,  the  premium  of  51,,  to 
Messrs.  Stewart,  Invermeran,  FortingaL  For  the  best  cow  of 
any  age,  the  premium  of  lot,,  to  Neil  Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch. 
For  the  best  pair  of  heifers  calved  after  1st  Jan.,  1847,  the 
premium  of  lot.,  to  the  Marqais  of  Breadalbaoe.  For  the  best 
pair  of  heifers  calved  after  1st  Jan.,  1843,  the  premium  of  SI., 
to  Donald  M'Lareo,  Brae  Leny.  Callander.  For  the  best  pair 
of  oxen  calve-"  after  Ist  Jan.,  1346,  the  premium  of  8!,,  to  Neill 
Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch. 

HORSES. 

Foe  AGBlctiLTUBAli  PiTBPosES. — For  the  best  stallion,  the 
premium  of  301.,  to  Robert  Arkley,  Philipstoun,  Linlithgow. 
For  the  secoud  best,  the  premium  of  20i.  to  Andrew  Leiper, 
Yardbent,  Strathaven.  For  the  best  entire  colt  foaled  after  Ist 
Jan.,  1847,  the  premium  of  20t.,  to  Samuel  Clark,  Manswraes, 
Kilbarchan,  For  the  best  entire  cole  foaled  after  1st  Jan., 
1848,  the  premium  of  lot.,  to  Charles  Philips,  Cracrop,  Bramp- 
ton. For  the  best  entire  colt  foaled  after  Ist  Jan.,  1849,  the 
premium  of  lOt.,  to  John  Wilson,  jun.,  of  Arden,  Alrdree.  For 
the  best  mare,  the  premium  of  lot  ,  to  Alexander  W.  Buttery, 
Mon-sland.  For  the  best  filly  foaled  after  1st  Jan.,  1347,  the 
premium  of  101.,  to  the  same.    For  the  best  fill;  foaled  after  1st 
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Jan.,  1848,  tbe  premium  of  81.,  to  Robert  Findla.v,  of  EasterhiU, 
Glasgow.    For  the  best  filly  foaled  after  1st  Jan.,  1819,  the 
premium  of  51.,  to  David  Fleming,  Westhom,  Glasgow. 
SHEEP. 

Leicestee  Beeed.— For  the  besttap,  not  esceeding  15  months 
old,  the  premium  of  10(.,  to  Samuel  Wiley,  Brandsby,  York. 
For  the  best  pair  of  Dinmont  or  shearling  tups,  the  premium  of 
lOJ.,  to  Samuel  Wiley,  Brandsby.  For  the  best  pen  of  five 
ewes,  the  premium  of  St.,  to  James  Douglas,  Athelstaneford, 
Haddington.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes  or 
gimmers,  the  premium  of  51.,  to  James  Mitchell,  Little  Knox, 
Castle  Douglas. 

Cheviot  Bbeed.— For  the  best  tup  not  exceeding  five  months 
old,  the  premium  of  10^.,  to  James  Brydon,  Moodlaw,  Langholm. 
For  the  best  pair  of  Dinmont  or  shearling  tups,  the  premium  of 
lOL,  to  C.  Borthwick,  Hopsrig,  Langholm.  For  the  best  pen  of 
ewes  lambed  after  Ist  April,  1848,  the  premium  of  51.,  to  James 
Brydon,  Moodlaw.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  gimmers,  lambed 
after  1st  April,  1849,  the  premium  of  5J.,  to  ^Yilliam  Paterson, 
Twiglees,  Lockerbie. 

Black-faced  Breed. — For  the  best  tup  not  exceeding  45 
months  old,  the  premium  of  lOl.,  to  David  Foyer,  Knowhead, 
Lennoxtown,  Stirling.  For  the  best  pair  of  Dinmont,  or  shear- 
ling tups,  the  premium,  to  the  same.  For  the  best  pen  of  five 
ewes  not  exceeding  eight  months  old,  the  premium  of  81.,  to 
IMalcolm  Coburg,  High  Craigton,  Kilpatrick.  For  the  best  pen 
of  fivu  young  ewes  lambed  after  1st  April,  1S4S,  the  premium  of 
51.,  to  John  Lome  Stewart.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  gimmers, 
lambed  after  IsE  April,  1849,  the  premium  of  51.,  to  James 
Brydon,  Kinnelbead,  Moffat. 

Southdown  Bbeed. — For  the  best  tup  not  exceeding  four 
years  old,  the  premium  of  101.,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Gordon  Castle.  For  the  best  pair  of  shearling  tups,  the 
premium  of  lOE.,  to  the  same.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes, 
the  premium  of  SI,,  to  Hugh  Watson,  Keillor.  For  the  best 
pen  of  five  shearling  ewes,  the  premium  of  51.,  to  Hugh  Watson, 
Keillor. 

SWINE. 

For  the  best  hoar,  large  breed,  the  premium  of  K.,  to  George 
H.  Plummer,  Melville,  Dalkeith.  For  the  best  boar,  small 
breed,  the  premium  of  51.,  to  Jonathan  Brown,  Westward, 
Wigton,  Cumberland.  For  the  best  sow,  large  breed,  the 
premium  of  41.,  to  John  Jardine,  Keucastle,  Heleasburgh. 
For  the  best  sow,  small  breed,  the  premium  of  41.,  to  Jonathan 
Brown,  Westward,  Wigton,  Cumberland.  For  the  best  pen  of 
three  pigs,  not  exceeding  eight  months  old,  the  premium  of  H., 
to  Thomas  Bowman,  HallhTll,  Bailliestown,  Glasgow. 


YoRKSHiBE  Agricultdiul  SOCIETY — At  the  Council 
Dinner  of  the  Society,  during  its  late  meetmg  at 
Thirsk,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  President  of  the  Society, 
took  the  chair.  —  Mr.  Outhwaite  opened  the  subject 
appointed  for  discussion,  viz.,  "  On  the  best  and 
moat  economical  Management  of  Live  Stock  during 
Winter,  including  the  mode  of  feeding,  housing, 
and  general  treatment."  He  said  that  what  he  was 
about  to  tell  them  would  be  from  his  own  prac- 
tice, and  that  which  he  had  seen  of  other  people,  and 
which  he  had  tested  himself.  The  first  part  of  the  sub- 
ject was  with  respect  to  horses  ;  he  did  not  mean  race 
horses  or  hunters,  but  cart-horses,  to  work  on  their 
own  farms.  Now,  up  to  the  year  1845,  his  treatment 
was  to  give  his  horses  hay  and  corn,  and  occasionally 
in  the  winter  months  straw  ;  but  in  1844,  hay  being 
scarce,  he  changed  that  practice.  He  then  commenced 
cutting  chaff.  Many  condemn  the  use  of  chopped 
straw,  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  manage  it. 
He  himself,  like  most  new  beginners,  burnt  his  fingers, 
for  he  broke  the  wind  of  two  horses  from  not  managing 
the  chaff  properly.  He  thought  the  dust  which  accu- 
mulated in  the  chaff  was  highly  injurious  to  horses. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  dust  about  the  machine, 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  the 
threshing-machine.  The  dust  was  bad  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  animal.  Since  he  had  adopted  the  pre- 
caution of  keeping  his  chopping-machine  from  dust,  he 
had  never  had  any  accident.  He  had  always  been  ve-y 
cautious  in  sifting  the  cut  straw  which  the  horses  were 
to  eat.  Now,  last  Ctiristmas  he  recommended  to  some 
of  the  leading  makers  of  these  chopping-machines  to 
have  a  cyliuder  to  sift  out  the  dust  after  the  straw 
was  cut,  because  it  would  then  be  less  injurious  to  the 
constitution  of  tlie  horse.  But  there  was  another  pre- 
caution to  which  he  would  allude.  They  were  all  aware, 
however  clean  the  corn  might  be,  or  however  well  it 
might  be  got,  the  tail  end  of  the  sheaves  would  accumu- 
late dust.  His  principle  was  this — before  he  got  in  the 
stack  he  cut  off  about  an  inch  of  the  tail  end  of  the 
straw,  which  was  done  at  a  small  expense,  as  a  man 
would  do  it  all  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  With  re- 
gard to  cattle  feeding,  he  had  been  in  tbe  habit  of  stall 
feeding  a  great  many — that  is,  for  a  small  farm  on  the 
average  of  years  generally  about  50,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  70.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  treatment  of  these  animals  with  respect  to  housing. 
He  agreed  that  comfortable  houses  were  an  excellent 
thing,  but  it  was  a  mistaken  idea  that  good  buildings 
would  do  everything  for  them,  and  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  pay  great  attention  besides.  There  was  no 
doubt  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  they  should 
be  fed.  He  had  tried  scientific  stall  feeding  as  nearly  as 
possible,  three  or  four  tied  up  by  the  neck,  and  also  in 
open  sheds  ;  but  his  opinion  was,  that  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  any  description  of  animal  in  the  winter 
season,  the  great  thing  was  cleanliness  and  well  venti- 
lated houses.  With  regard  to  the  benefit  of  ventilation, 
he  had  a  proof  of  his  own.  Some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  it  was  necessary,  by  altering  some  buildings  of  his, 
to  block  up  a  doorway  which  gave  a  thorough  draft 
through  a  house  in  which  several  young  beasts  were 
kept.  After  this  door  was  blocked  up  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  draft  of  air,  and  he  found  that  they  did  not 
thrive  so  well,  although  in  other  respects  their  treatment 
was  the  same.  Many  of  them  seemed  delicate,  and  they 
got  crooked  and  deformed,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
pure  air.  To  remedy  this  he  made  a  draft  again,  which 
answered  very  well,  because  since  that  the  animals  had 
done  tvrice  as  well  as  before.  His  opinion  was  that 
thorough  cleanliness  and  pure  air  were  good  for  every 
dessriftips  o£  animals,  whether  breeding  or  feeding. 


It  was  not  merely  that  they  should  have  a  clean  bed  to 
lie  down  upon,  but  also  a  clean  place  to  eat  their  meat 
from.  The  company  themselves  would  not  like  to  eat 
plum  pudding  from  a  plate  on  which  they  had  just  had 
roast  beef.  His  system  of  stall  feeding  was  to  have  the 
beasts  tied  by  the  neck,  and  to  let  his  bullocks  be  loose. 
He  gave  them  Turnips  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
but  the  longer  they  were  kept  the  better  treatment 
they  requu:ed.  What  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
was  to  use  a  great  deal  of  ground  corn  or  cake.  For 
Beans  and  inferior  corn  there  was  not  now,  as  they 
were  aware,  a  good  market,  and  the  probability  was 
that  it  was  better  to  grind  them  up,  and  to  turn  them 
into  beef  and  mutton.  In  1849  he  gro'ind  1432  bushels 
of  corn  for  cattle  and  pigs,  but  he  never  could  prove 
whether  the  money  laid  out  in  that  manner  or  in  cake 
was  the  best.  (Hear.)  They  were  all  aware  that  the 
profit  was  not  entirely  in  the  carcase  of  the  animal,  but 
that  the  manure  also  was  a  consideration.  In  con- 
sidering the  outlay  for  corn  and  cake  they  must  not 
merely  look  to  the  overweight  they  might  get  and  the 
advantage  to  the  animal  itself,  but  also  to  the  propor- 
tion of  manure  they  would  obtain  and  the  consequent 
benefit  to  the  succeeding  crops.  He  commenced  with 
Turnips  and  cut  straw,  and  gave  his  animals  the  last 
two  or  three  months  either  cake  or  corn  to  the  extent 
of  7  lbs.  of  Barley  or  Beau  meal,  or  the  same  weight  of 
oilcake,  by  which  he  derived  the  advantages  he  had 
just  stated.  He  did  not  know  that  he  could  say 
any  more  on  the  subject  of  feeding  cattle.  All 
descriptions  of  animals  required  the  same  treatment ; 
they  did  not  all  require  corn  or  oilcake,  but  good 
treatment.  It  was  most  material,  however,  that 
they  should  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  se- 
lection of  animals.  They  must  select  such  as  had  a 
tendency  to  get  fat ;  some  were  of  such  a  description 
that  they  could  not  be  made  fat,  do  what  they  would. 
Well,  then,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  sheep,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  they  did  not  shine  in  this  part  of 
the  country — he  did  not  mean  the  country  about  Thirsk, 
but  in  the  North  Riding.  The  reason  of  this  was  that 
in  small  farms,  where  no  regular  shepherd  was  kept, 
the  sheep  were  not  properly  attended  to.  He  believed 
that  in  January,  or  before  the  end  of  that  month,  the 
Turnips  ought  all  to  be  cut  for  sheep,  and  put  into 
troughs  for  them  to  feed  from.  On  the  wolds,  where 
large  sheep  flocks  were  kept,  this  was  the  practice.  As 
to  hogs,  they  were  aware  that  before  March  they  began 
to  get  bad  in  their  teeth,  and  to  lose,  in  a  short  time, 
their  condition  they  had  been  getting  for  months,  be- 
cause they  are  hungered.  When  a  person  had  100 
sheep  on  Turnips  it  would  pay  to  have  one  person  to 
wait  upon  them,  so  that  they  might  have  good  meat, 
particularly  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It  was  not  so 
convenient  to  cut  Turnips  at  Christmas  as  it  was  after- 
wards. Many  might  say  that  it  was  an  inconvenience 
to  cut  Turnips  in  the  time  of  storm,  but  that  was  no 
reason,  because  it  was  possible  so  to  keep  them  as  that 
they  might  easily  be  cut  in  stormy  weather.  He 
recommended  them  to  be  cut  in  every  instance 
after  January  commenced.  Many  persons  recom- 
mended the  cutting  of  Turnips  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  he  did  not  know  but  what  they  were  right. 
— Mr.  J.  H.  Charnock  apologised  for  presenting  him- 
self to  say  anything  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  but 
during  the  last  six  months  he  had  seen  one  of  the 
largest  flocks  of  sheep  in  this  county,  and  as  it  appeared 
to  him  there  was  some  novelty  about  the  method  of 
treating  them,  he  might  be  permitted  to  detail  to  them 
the  mode  of  management  pursued.  The  flock  consisted 
of  between  600  and  700  sheep,  and  were  kept  on 
magnesian  limestone  soil  of  Mr.  ilonckton  Milnes,  of 
Frystone.  From  the  time  of  being  bred  they  were  fed 
with  cake,  consisting  of  an  admixture  of  Rape  and  Lin- 
seed. When  weaned  they  had  given  them  one-third  of 
Rape  and  two-thirds  of  Linseed  cake,  which  they  eat 
just  as  well  as  they  would  have  done  had  it  been  all  Lin- 
seed. He  had  himself  this  year  seen  400  lambs  weaned, 
the  mothers  of  which  were  eating  one-half  Rape  and 
the  other  half  Linseed.  The  lambs  were  immediately 
put  on  cake  in  the  proportion  of  one- third  of  Rape  and 
two-thirds  of  Linseed,  and  not  one  of  these  lambs  was 
lost  in  weaning  time.  This  showed  that  an  admix- 
ture of  Rape  with  the  Linseed  cake  appeared  to  be 
highly  beneficial  as  regarded  the  health  of  the  animal, 
whilst  the  same  proportions  of  Rape  and  Linseed  cake 
appeared  to  have  answered  just  as  well,  not  only  as  re- 
garded the  health  but  also  as  regarded  the  feeding  of 
sheep,  as  if  it  had  been  all  Linseed.  The  price  of  Rape 
cake,  as  they  are  all  aware,  was  lower  than  that  of 
Linseed,  and  therefore  the  use  of  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous. In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr. 
Pusey  mentioned  the  use  of  Rape  and  Linseed  cake  in 
certain  proportions,  but  this  that  he  had  mentioned  was 
an  instance  of  the  use  of  Rape  and  Linseed  cake  on  a 
rather  large  scale,  and  in  the  case  he  alluded  to  it  had 
been  most  successfully  used.  Their  secretary,  Mr. 
Milburn,  saw  the  last  year's  hogs  before  they  went  to 
market,  and  he  could  tell  them  that  he  did  not  often 
see  such  hogs.  Many  of  them  weighed  20  lbs.  a  quarter, 
whilst  they  would  average  18  lbs.  a  quarter.  He  be- 
lieved this  to  be  a  new  feature  in  the  feeding  of  sheep, 
and  therefore  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  speaking  to 
them  upon  it. — -Mr.  D.  Milne,  of  Milne  Graden,  Ber- 
wickshire, in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  chairman, 
as  to  whether  any  gentleman  present  could  give  an 
opinion  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Mechi  feeds  his  stock 
during  winter  time,  said  he  believed  Mr.  Mechi  had 
published  an  account  lately  of  the  system  he  adopted. 
He  had  not  had  tbe  advantage  of  seeing  Mr.  Mechi, 


but  a  few  months  ago  he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  farm  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable,  who  followed  the 
system  pursued  by  Mr.  Mechi,  with  regard  to  feeding 
his    stock    upon    split    boards.      If    his    Grace    (the 
chairman)    would    allow    him,    he   would   state   what 
the    facts    of    the    system   were   with   regard   to   the 
economy    of    food.      Happening     to     belong     to    the 
county   of    Berwick,   in   which   there   was   a   number 
of   practical  farmers  who  followed  the  ordinary  sys- 
tem  of   feeding   their   cattle   in    sheds,    he    had    the 
curiosity  to  compare  the  two  systems  together,  and  he 
requested  some  of  his  friends  to  weigh  the  food  they 
gave  to  their  cattle,  and  he  requested  Mr.  Huxtable  to 
do  the  same.      One  of  his  friends  in  Berwickkshire  had 
40  cattle  feeding,  and  for  10  dayshe  weighed  182  lbs.  o£ 
Turnips  daily  to  each.     Mr.  Huxtable  also  made  the 
same  experiment,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  weighty 
not  of  Turnips,  but  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  which  he  gave 
to  each  of  his  cattle,  which  were  under  cover  and  on 
spars,  and  were  two  years  old,  was  62  lbs.,  just  one- 
third  of  the  weight  given  by  the  Berwickshire  farmersf 
to  each  of  their  cattle  fed  in  the  way  he  had  mentioned . 
Now,  if  these  facts  were  true  (which  must  be  assumed 
to  be  the   case,  from  the  respectability  of  the  parties 
who  made  the  experiment),  it  seemed  to  bear  out  in  a 
remarkable    manner    the    principle    which   had   been 
asserted  to  lay  at  the  base  of  the  two  separate  systems. 
The  principle  was  this,  that  if  they  increased  the  tem- 
perature in  which  the  animal  was  fed,  they  would  be 
able  to  dispense  with  a  certain  quantity  of  food,  and, 
moreover,  if  they  used  a  more  nutritious  kind  of  food, 
and  lessened  the  quantity,  they  would  be  able  to  econo- 
mise that  too. 

Peizes  of  liiPLEMENTS. — The  following  prizes  were  awarded 
on  Thursday  morning  :  Plough  at  5  inches  deep,  1st  prize  of 
si.,  to  Mr.  W.  Busby,  of  Newton-le-WUlows,  Bedale  ;  2d,  of  21, 
Mr.  G.  Meynell,  of  Northallerton.  Plough  at  7  inches  deep,  Ist, 
of  51.,  to  Mr.  R.  Bincks,  of  Catterick ;  2d,  of  2!.,  Mr.  Busby. 
Plough  at  9  inches  deep,  1st,  of  51.  to  Mr.  Busby;  2d,  of  21., 
Mr.  iiinckes.  Scarifier  or  cultivator,  let,  of  51.,  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Co.,  Stamford ;  2d,  of  U.,  Mr.  W.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley. 
Seed  harrows,  1st,  of  4J.,  to  Mr.  Kirkwood,  of  Tranent ;  2d, 
of  21.,  to  Messrs.  Howard  and  Son,  of  Bed'ord.  Norwegian 
harrow,  Ist,  of  4{.,  Mr.  Crosskill ;  2d,  of  2[.,  Mr.  H.  Kearsley, 
of  Ripon.  Subsoil  plough,  1st,  of  31.,  Messrs.  Howard  and  Sou  ; 
2d,  of  30s.,  Mr.  Kirkwood.  Glover's  paring  plough,  prize  of  31., 
to  Mr.  John  Palmer,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Lowcock's  one-way 
plough,  prize  of  2J.,  to  Mr.  J.  Palmer.  Potato- washer,  prize  of 
103.,  to  Mr.  Crosskill.  Wheels  and  axles,  prize  of  '21.,  to  Mr» 
CrosskiU.  Clod-crusher,  prize  of  21.,  to  Mr.  Crosskill.  Amangle, 
prize  of  11.,  to  Mr.  J.  Demain.  of  Markington,  Ripley.  Turnip- 
drUls,  prize  of  21.,  to  Mr.  J.  Teasdale,  Burnistoo,  Bedale, 
Land-presser,  prize  of  105.,  to  Mr.  Ragg,  Morton-on-Swale,. 
Northallerton.  Gardner's  Turnip-cutter,  prize  of  It.,  to  Mr, 
Kearsley.  Threshing  gear,  prize  of  51.,  to  Messrs.  Barrett, 
Exall,  and  Co.,  Reading.  Cheese  press,  prize  of  lOs-,  to  Mr.  G. 
BoUon,  of  Hinton,  Catterick.  Washing,  wringing,  and  mangling 
machine,  pr.ze  of  It.,  to  Mr.  B.  Marsden,  of  Leeds.  Whippletrees, 
prize  of  lus.,  to  Messrs.  Howard  and  Son.  Sheep  dipper,  prize, 
of  2t.,  to  Mr.  Bigg,  Southwark.  Haymaker,  prize  of  3^  ,  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Co.  Safety-to-cutter,  a  medal,  Messrs.  Smith  anti 
Co.  Horse  hoe,  prize  of  It.  10s.  to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Kettering. 
Winnowing  machine,  prize  of  5t.,  to  Mr.  W.  Smith.  Rick  standi 
a  medal,  to  -Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.,  Dudley.  Granary  crane  and 
general  assortment  of  hurdles,  &e.,  prize  of  St.,  to  Messrs.  Hill 
and  Co,  Garrett's  horse  hoe,  prize  of  4t.,  to  Blr.  J.  Palmer. 
Fire  engine  or  pump,  prize  of  It.  to  Messrs.  Deane,  Dray,  and 
Co.,  London.  Anthony's  churn,  prize  of  105  ,  to  Messrs.  Deane, 
Dray,  and  Co.  Cambridge's  roller,  prize  of  It.,  to  Mr.  B.  Stead, 
Gateforth,  Selby.  Wireworks,  medal,  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  York, 
Garrett's  drill,  medal,  Mr.  Palmer,  Hames  and  general  assort- 
ment, prize  of  It.,  to  Mr.  Palmer.  Cottage  ranges,  prize  of  It.;, 
Mr.  Palmer.  Draining  tools,  &c.,  price  of  10s.,  Mr.  Palmer. 
Turnip  cutter,  prize  of  10s.,  Mr.  Bennett,  Liverpool.  Steamer, 
prize  of  305.,  Messrs.  Richmond  and  Co.,  Saltord,  Manchester, 
Sack  holder,  prize  of  10s.,  Messrs.  Richmond  and  Co.  Hand 
cutter,  prize  of  2t.,  Messrs.  Richmond  and  Co.  Collection  of 
dog-carts,  prize  of  It.,  Messrs.  Puckering  and  Hotilga  e, 
Beverley.  Model  of  steam-engine,  prize  of  10s.,  Mr.  Hattersley, 
A  single-horse  cart,  prize  of  '21.  Mr,  Harland,  Osbaldwick,  York» 
Horse  straw-cutter,  prize  of  4t.,  Mr.  Busby.  Cake-breaker, 
prize  of  It.,  Mr.  Palmer.  Horse-rake,  prize  of  21.,  Messrs, 
Howard  and  Son.  Ridge  scuffler,  prize  of  It.,  Mr.  Busby, 
Ridge  scuiSer,  improvement  in  expansion,  a  medal  to  Messrs, 
Hill  and  Co.  Threshing  machine,  prize  of  51.,  Messrs.  R.  and 
F.  Grassby,  Marton,  Hull.  Milk  bowls,  prize  of  It.,  Messrs- 
Deane,  Dray,  and  Co.  Linseed  mill,  prize  of  2t.,  Mr,  Palmer. 
Tile  machine,  prize  of  2t.,  Mr.  R.  Roger,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
Gateheel,  prize  of  lOs.,  Mr.  Roger.  Stench  trap,  prize  of  10s., 
Mr.  Ro^er.  Steam  engine,  prize  of  15t.,  to  Messrs,  Clayton  and- 
Co.,  Lincoln,  approved  by  Mr.  Bourne. 


Flax  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  July  31  —Id 
consequence  of  the  successful  working  of  the  five 
establishments  where  Flax  is  now  steeped  on  Schenck's 
hot  water  system,  it  was  reported  that  many  others 
were  about  to  be  erected.  The  sub- committee  appointed 
to  report  on  the  trial  of  the  strength  and  quality,  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  of  Flax  steeped  by  this  mode, 
stated  that  they  had  not  yet  received  all  the  information 
requisite  for  a  complete  report ;  but  they  considered  iir 
of  importance  to  bring  forward  several  points  at  that 
meeting,  in  order  to  put  the  public  in  possession  of  the 
facts  already  ascertained,  since  considerable  anxiety 
was  manifested,  by  those  about  t  j  embark  in  the  steeping 
trade,  to  learn  whether  the  reports  as  to  the  weakness 
of  the  Flax,  and  its  difiiculty  to  bleach,  were  founded  on. 
fact.  A  specimen  of  140  lea  weft  yarn,  made  from  the 
Flax,  and  of  bleached  lawn  manufactured  from  it,  were- 
shown  by  Messrs.  S.  K.  Mulholland  and  Hinds.  The 
yam  was  considered  of  average  strength,  and  the  lawn, 
of  good  quality  and  colour.  The  bleachers  stated  thai 
it  was  more  easily  bleached  than  if  made  of  Flax  steeped 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  Another  specimen  of  boiled 
yarn,  suitable  for  heavy  linens,  and  made  from  the  FlaXj 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Dunbar,  M'Master,  and  Co.,  who 
were  about  to  have  it  manufactured.  It  was  very  strong, 
and  of  a  good  colour.  The  chairman  expressed  his 
opinion  in  lavour  of  the  general  merits  of  the  system, 
founded  on  experiments  carefully  conducted  by  himself. 
He  had  tried  the  steeping  at  various  temperatures, 
from  98  degrees  to  65  degrees,  the  result  of  which  he 
would  report  to  the  sub.committee.    He  considered  th.e 
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strength  and  yield  increased  as  the  temperature  was 
lowered.  He  was  sure  that  the  system,  it  carefully 
carried  out,  was  likely  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
country  at  large.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Marshall, 
of  Leeds,  communicating  the  details  of  his  experiments 
on  some  Dutch  flax  straw.  Part  was  steeped  in  the 
usual  manner,  in  Holland,  and  the  rest  of  the  lot  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  steeped  on 
the  patent  system,  at  Cregagh,  County  Down,  and  the 
other  also  on  the  patent  system,  at  Patrington,  York- 
shire. When  each  lot  was  scutched  it  was  hackled,  and 
the  Dutch  steeped  gave  61  lbs.  1  oz. ;  the  Cregagh, 
62  lbs.  4  oz.  ;  and  the  Patrington,  64  lbs.  per  cwt.  The 
value  of  the  first  was  55s.  lOd.  per  cwt.  ;  of  the  second, 
S3s.  lOd.  per  cwt.  ;  and  of  the  third,  74s.  lOd.  per  cwt. 
The  value  per  acre  was,  of  the  first,  91.  8s.  ;  of  the 
second,  10/.  14s. ;  and  of  the  third,  10/.  10s.,  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  the  seed.  When  made  into  thread  the 
quality  of  all  was  good,  and  differed  little  in  colour, 
solidity,  and  finish.  Mr.  Marshall  considered  this 
experiment  very  favourable  to  the  patent  steeping 
system.  He  recommended  that  several  trials  should 
be  made,  this  year,  at  the  different  Irish  steeping  con- 
cerns, to  ascertain  the  comparative  value  of  the  old  and 
new  modes,  by  the  Society's  agriculturists  steeping 
one-half  of  a  field  of  Flax  in  the  usual  steep-pools,  the 
other  half  being  steeped  in  the  vats,  and  the  result 
carefully  noted  in  all  the  subsequent  stages.  The  com- 
mittee directed  that  this  suggestion  should  be  carried 
into  effect  at  Newport,  BaUina,  Drimoleague,  and 
Cregagh. 

Miscellaneous. 

Ohservalions  on  the  Freezing  of  the  Albumen  of 
Eggs. — The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  illustrate  a  pecu- 
liar property  of  the  albumen  of  the  eggs  of  birds,  a 
property  which  seems  to  have  its  purpose  in  preserving 
them  from  the  injurious  effects  of  very  low  tempera- 
tures. Mr.  Hunter  observed  that  a  fresh  egg  will 
resist  freezing  longer  than  one  which  has  been  pre- 
viously frozen  and  thawed ;  and  he  referred  this  fact  to 
the  "vital  power"  of  the  egg  in  the  first  case,  and  the 
destruction  of  that  power  by  freezing  in  the  second. 
The  author's  experiments  confirm  those  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  prove,  also,  that  when  fresh  eggs  are  exposed  to 
very  low  temperatures,  and  also  in  the  case  of  eggs 
which  are  decayed,  or  putrid,  or  the  contents  of  which 
have  been  much  altered  by  mechanical  force  or  by 
electricity,  a  shorter  time  is  sufficient  for  the  freezing 
of  such  eggs,  than  is  necessary  for  the  freezing  of  those 
which  are  uninjured.  An  examination  of  the  rates  at 
which  heat  was  lost  by  the  several  eggs,  exposed  to 
temperatures  varying  from  zero  to  10°  Fahr.,  showed 
that  fresh  eggs,  though  they  resist  freezing  longer  than 
any  others,  yet  lose  heat  more  quickly  ;  and  that  their 
resistance  to  freezing  is  due  to  the  peculiar  property  of 
their  albumen,  the  temperature  of  which  may  be  reduced 
to  16°  Fahr.,  or  much  lower  without  freezing,  although 
its  proper  freezing-point  is  at  or  just  below  32'^.  Other 
than  fresh  eggs  lose  heat  comparatively  slowly,  but 
freeze  as  soon  as  their  temperature  is  reduced  to  32°  ; 
fresh  eggs  lose  heat  more  quickly,  but  may  be  reduced 
to  16°  or  lower ;  then,  at  the  instant  of  beginning  to 
freeze,  their  temperature  rises  to  32°.  That  this 
peculiarity  of  fresh  eggs  is  not  due  to  vital  properties, 
is  proved  by  experiments  which  show  that  certaiu  in- 
juries, such  as  mechanical  violence,  addition  of  water, 
and  others,  which  spoil  their  powers  of  resisting 
freezing,  do  not  prevent  eggs  from  being  developed  in 
incubation.  By  the  same  and  other  experiments,  which 
are  related,  it  is  made  probable  that  the  peculiarity 
depends  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  albumen  ; 
for,  whatever  makes  the  albumen  more  liquid  than  it 
is  naturally  in  the  fresh  egg,  destroys  the  power  of 
resisting  freezing.  The  author  could  find  no  other 
substance  possessing  this  property  ;  and  in  evidence  of 
its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  eggs  from 
the  loss  of  their  capacity  of  development,  which  they 
would  suffer  in  being  frozen,  he  relates  experiments  in 
which  eggs  were  kept  for  a  considerable  time  at  tem- 
peratures ranging  from  zero  to  10°  Fahr.,  yet  were 
afterwards  developed  in  incubation.  By  the  same 
series  of  experiments  it  was  shown,  that,  although 
freezing  renders  the  effectual  development  of  the  germ 
impossible,  yet  the  iutensest  cold,  if  freezing  does  not 
take  place,  has  no  similar  result.  Prof.  Paget  in  the 
Chemical  Gazette. 

Mr.  Mechi's  Farm. — On  Tuesday,  the  23d  ult., 
several  hundred  gentlemen  assembled  at  Tiptree  Hall 
Farm,  to  pay  Mr.  Mecbi  a  visit  of  inspection.  They 
came  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  were  in  all 
respects  fit  people  for  such  an  occasion.  There  were 
large  farmers,  intelligent  land  agents,  and  enterprising 
liberal  proprietors.  The  Church  was  worthily  re- 
presented by  the  presence  of  half-a-dozen  clergymen, 
and  Messrs.  Ransome  and  May,  of  Ipswich,  and  Mr. 
Croskill,  of  Beverley,  were  there  to  see  that  the  farm 
implements  were  what  they  should  be.  With  a  long 
train  of  curious  and  interested  agriculturists,  Mr.  Mechi 
visited  every  field  on  his  farm,  sometimes  skirting  along 
the  headlands,  sometimes  dashing  through  the  centre 
by  the  help  of  a  water  furrow,  and  still  the  concourse 
poured  on  their  way,  and  listened  to  the  animated  ex- 
planations which  their  enquiries  drew  forth.  Often 
amidst  the  tall  crops  of  Wheat,  their  heads  alone  visible 
oyer  the  waving  mass,  were  knots  formed  and  rapid 
discussions  carried  on,  with  reference  to  matters  of 
practical  detail.  At  one  moment  the  virtues  of  box 
manure  were  discussed  ;  then  the  expediency  of  growing 
Wheat  oftener  than  by  the  present  systems  of  cropping  ; 


then  the  merits  of  thin  sowing  ;  then  the  efficacy  of 
thorough  draining  on  stiff  clay  ;  then  the  proper  method 
of  securing  deep  disintegration  and  a  fine  tilth.  On  all 
these  topics  the  changes  of  conversation  rung  ;  and, 
amidst  them  all,  ran  an  under-current  of  commentary 
and  calculation  on  the  amount  of  produce  which  each 
field  would  yield.  It  was  confessed  on  all  hands  that 
the  Wheat  crops  were  splendid  ones.  For  the  last  six 
years  Mr.  Mechi  has  grown  Wheat  alternately  with 
green  crops  every  second  year,  and  he  expects,  as  the 
result  of  the  present  harvest,  a  return  of  5  quarters  to 
the  acre.  His  show  of  Beans,  Potatoes,  Clover,  Man- 
gold  Wurzel,  and  Turnips  was  also  very  creditable  to 
him.  On  the  second-mentioned  crop  he  took  occasion 
to  point  out  its  remunerative  character,  and  the  pre- 
j  udices  which  existed  against  it,  while,  with  reference 
to  the  last,  he  dilated,  as  the  result  of  his  experience, 
on  the  virtues  of  superphosphate  as  a  manure.  Mr. 
Mechi  has  a  hearty  contempt  for  the  fallowing  system 
which  prevails  so  extensively  in  Essex,  and  especially 
in  the  district  called  the  Roothings.  His  idea  is,  that 
the  land  should  be  deeply  stirred,  kept  thoroughly  clean, 
and  be  maintained  in  constant  and  high  cultivation. 
Times. 


Beasts ;  from    Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  250 ;  and  2500  from  the 
northern  and  midland  counties. 


Perst.  ofSlbi . 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds      ...     . 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  4 


6  to  3 
4  —  3 


0  —  4     2 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs s 

Best  Long-wooU .    , 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 
Ewes  &  2d  quality    .. 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

Lambs         4 

Calves 2 

Pies 


d     B 
.  to 

i  — 


3    8 


0—3 
0—4 
8-3 
0  —  4 


Beasts,  4129;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  31,920  ;  Calves,  283;  Pigs,  205, 
Friday,  Aug.  16. 
The  number  of  Beasts  exceeds  the  demand,  and  cor  top 
qnotations  are  with  difficulty  realised  for  the  choicest.  The 
supply  of  Sheep  is  considerable,  bnt  a  large  proportion  of  in. 
fenor  quality ;  consequently,  the  best  descriptions  support 
Monday  s  prices  ;  other  liinds  are  lower.  There  is  a  demand 
for  good  Lambs,  but  middlinR  ones  are  very  unsaleable. 
Calvts  are  more  in  request,  atan  advance  of  about  2d.  per  Bibs. 
From  Germany  and  Holland  there  are  366  Beasts,  2699 
Sheep,  and  305  Calves  ;  from  Scotland,  80  Beasts  ;  250  from  tha 
Midland  counties  ;  and  102  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

BoNE-DDST  ;  A  Sid)seribcr.  We  believe  that  16  to  20  bushels  per 
acre  of  rough  bone-dust  is  the  quantity  Lord  Dueie  applies. 

Bones  :  A  G.  Mr.  Blackhall's  steaming  process  will  prepare 
them  for  the  action  of  acid,  which  may  be  added  immediately. 
We  do  not  know  what  length  or  heat  of  steaming  is  needed. 

Books  :  Country  Curate.  There  is  a  shilling  book  on  pigs  by 
Mr.  Richardson. 

Clovee  :  GaUooidian.  It  is  Cow-grass,  we  believe. 

Cough  :  J  H.  a  seton  near  the  seat  of  irritation  is  more  linely 
to  be  useful  than  anything  else.  W,  C.  S. 

Disease  in  the  Tail;  A  Little  Farmer.  A  blister  applied  to 
the  loins  will  probably  be  of  service.  The  common  blistering 
ointment  may  be  rubbed  in.    W.  C.  S. 

Dbainino  Company  :  Vicar.  We  understand  that  it  is  actually 
in  existence.  It  will  no  doubt  advertise  shortly.  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton  is.  we  understand,  one  of  its  oflBcers. 

Feens  :  A  B.  If  you  always  cut  it  down  or  pull  it  up  as  soon  as 
there  is  anything  strong  enough  to  hold  on  by,  it  will  ulti- 
mately disappear. 

Redwatee  ;  Llflon,  It  is  a  disease  of  the  digestive  organs 
(principally  of  the  liver)  and  is  frequently  caused  by  a  sudden 
change  of  pasturage.  The  proper  treatment  consists  in  the 
administration  of  active  purgative  medicine,  combined  with 
stimulants,  and  followed  by  diuretics,   W.  C.  S. 

Steaming  Appaeatds  ;  Devizes.  Apply  to  Kichmond  and 
Chandler,  Salford. 


iilarkets* 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Aug.  17. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied  ;  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Pine-applee  plentiful.  The  supply  of  Peaches  and  Nectarinea 
is  well  kept  up.  Ripe  Gooseberries  fetch  from  2s.  6d  to  Sa.  6d. 
per  half  sieve.  Oranges  and  Lemons  though  scarcer  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  West  Indian  Pine-apples  are  i  len- 
tiful,  and  large  quantities  of  Plums  and  Peam  are  received 
three  times  a  week  from  the  Continent.  Filberts  are  coming 
in  very  plentifully,  and  owing  to  the  large  supply  of  foreign 
ones  in  the  market,  they  sell  heavily  at  30s.  to  35s.  per  100  lbs. 
Carrots  and  Turnipa  may  be  had  at  from  3d.  to  6d.  a  bunch. 
Potatoes  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Lettuces  and  other  salading 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  so  are  Mushroome,  French 
Beans  are  scarcer.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargo- 
niums, Lily  of  the  Valley,  Caruations,  Picotees,  and  Roses, 
FKDITS 


Best  Scots,  Here 

fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds  .,,  . 
Ditto  Shorn        ...  3  10 


6  to; 

4  — E 
8  — £ 


-4    2 


Best  Long-wooU  . 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3    4  —  3     8 

Ewes  (b  2d  quality    ,..    .„ 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2    8  —  3    2 

Lambs 4    0  —  4    8 

Calves 2  10  — 3  10 

_P.i^s.      -  _•■■     •••3    0—4     0 


Red 
Red  . 


Pine-apples,  per  lb./43  to  63 
Grapes, hothouse,  p.  lb., 2s  to  5a 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  4s  to  15a 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  48  to  15s 
Apricots,  per  doz.,  Is  6d  to  5s 
Cherries,  per  lb..  Is  to  la  6d 
Melons,  each,  2s  to  48 
Gooseberries,   per  half   sieve, 

2s  6d  to  39  6d 
Currants,  p.  half  sieve,  3s  to  4s 
Raspberries,  p.  pottle,  4d  to6d 
Plums,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Green-gages,  do.,  Is  to  2s 

VEGETABLES, 


Apples,de3sert,p.bu6b,4s  to  8s 

—  kitchen, do,  Is  Gd  tot)s6d 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  3s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  2s  to  3s 

—  perlOO,  8s  to  24a 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  28  to  8s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  1b  6d  to  2s 

—  p,  bush.,  16s  to  24b 
Nuts,   Barcelona,  per    bush., 

203  to  22s 
—  Brazil,  p,  bsh.,  12s 


French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  3s  to  4s 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  la 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  28  to  43 
Peas,  per  sieve,  3s  to  6s 
Beans,  per  sieve,  Is  6d  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50s  to  808 

—  per  cwt.,  2s  6d  to  4b 

—  per  bush..  Is  6d  to  3s 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bun,,  2s  6d 

to  3d  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2b 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  6b 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  lOd  to  la 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  3a  to  58 
Spinach, p. half  sieve.ls  6d  to  2s 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  6d 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  4b 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  p.  doz.,  2s  6d  to  83 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz,, 

6d  to  Is 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  2d  to  Is 

—  Cos,  p.  score,  6i  to  Is  6d 
Radishes,  p.  12  hands,  9d  to  Is 
Small  Salads,  p.  punn,2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl..  Is  to  48 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  2s 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  la  to  2d 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  yd  to  la 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p.l2bunch.,6dCo  9d 


COAL  MARKET.— FaiDAT,  Aug.  16. 
Holywell,   13s.  6d. ;    Eden  Main,  13s.  9d. ;    Wallsend  Has- 
well,  15s.  6d.;     Wallsend  Hetton,  153.  3d.;  Wallsend  Lambton, 
15s.  ;  Wallsend  Stewarts,  16s. ;  Wallsend  Tees,  15a.  3d.— Ships 
at  market,  180. 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Aug.  15. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    708  to  758    Clover     

70s  to  848 

Inferior  ditto 55        65 

New  Clover    

60        72 

Rowen    —       — 

Straw      

23        28 

New  Hay       65       72 

J. 

OOOPEB. 

A  dull  trade. 

Cdjiberland  Maeket,  Aug.  15. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  758 

Inferior 

eosto  70s 

Inferior  ditto 60        65 

New  Clover   

GO        70 

New  Hay       60        66 

Straw     

26        30 

Old  Clover    78       84 

Joshua 

Bakeb, 

Whitechapei,,  Aug.  15, 

Fine  Old  Hay       ...    683  to  728 

New  Clover    

eSs  to  723 

Inferior  ditto       ...    —       — 

Inferior  ditto 

—        — 

New  Hay       58        65 

Straw      

24        27 

Old  Clover    78       84 

Beasts.  1074 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  13,980 :  CalveSj  623 ;  Pigs,  210, 

MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Adq.  12.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market  was  moderate,  including  a  few  samples  of 
new  white,  which  were  disposed  of  at  48s.  to  52s.  per  qp., 
quality  thin  and  variable,  none  fine  ;  in  the  old  or  foreign  we 
observe  no  alteration  in  price,  and  the  demand  continues  re- 
stricted to  retail  necessitous  buyers. — Barley  is  inquired  after, 
at  fully  last  week's  quotations. — The  value  of  Beans  and  Peas 
is  unaltered.  There  were  a  few  new  Peas  at  market,  quality 
generally  small  and  poor  ;  grey,  27s.  to  28s.  per  qr. ;  fine  white 
made  3  Is.  per  qr. — The  Oat  trade  is  heavy,  and  late  rates  ytiih. 
difiicnlty  maintained, 

Bbixish  pee  Imperial  Quarteb. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —      fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera  

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York.. .White 

—  Foreign  

Barley.grind.  &,  distil,  19s  to  22s...Chev. 

—  Foreign. .  ..Grinding  and  distillinjj 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish  Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew 

Rye 

Rye-meal,  foreign. per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan 228  to  24s Tick 

—  Pigeon   25s  — 285. ..Wind- 

—  i'oreign Small 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple 24s  to  278 Grej 

Maize White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack 

—  Suffolk ditto 

—  Foreign  per  barrel 

Feidat,  Aug.  16. — We  have  been  fairly  supplied  with  foreign 

and  English  Wheat  during  the  week,  but  the  market  both  on 
Wednesday  and  to-day  was  thinly  attended,  and  but  a  mode- 
rate business  was  transacted  on  Monday's  terms. — Barley  and 
Oats  meet  with  buyers  at  late  prices. — In  the  value  of  Beans 
and  Peas  there  is  no  alteration. — Flour  is  held  firmly  at 
former  prices,  but  the  demand  is  leas  active.  —  ifloating 
cargoes  of  Galatz  Maize  are  held  at  29s.,  cost,  freight,  and  in- 
surance.— Although  occasional  heavy  rains  have  been  partial 
during  the  week,  we  do  not  hear  of  the  crops  having  suffered 
materially  from  them ;  harvesting  has  commenced  pretty 
generally,  and  we  have  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
yield  of  Wheat  will  be  under  an  average,  some  most  important 
districts  having  suffered  considerably  from  mildew,  and  the 
ears  generally  being  more  or  less  defective. 


42—48 

46—6 

46—52 

35—52 
■iS-il 
15-21 
15-18 
18-21 
16—20 
15-20 
19—21 
5i.— 6t 
24— 2o 

24-31 
23-26 
22—24 
26—30 
30—40 
■11-36 
21—24 


Red  

Malting 
Malting 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign  ^ 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk... 

Foreign 

reUow... 

Norfolk 
Per  sack 


37— a 

40—43 

36—42 

22—25 
20— 2S 

17—19 
13—17 
13—16 
18—21) 

24-26 

19-21 
24—28 
21—28 
25—30 

31— 3S 
31—34 


lUPEEIAL 

Averages. 

July     6 

—    13 

20 

27 

3 

10 


Aug. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


Wheat. 


40«lld 
41 


42     7 


Barley. 


21s  Sd 
21    6 


22     1 


Oatb. 


17s  Od 

16  11 

17  9 

18  1 
18  1 
17  11 


17     7 


filE. 


23s  2d 

23  3 
22    7 

24  9 
22    2 

3    8 


1     0 


Beahs, 


26sl0d 
27    2 


Prices. 


Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks 'Com  Averages, 


Peas. 


28s  id 

26  6 

27  U 
27  S 
27  8 
26  10 


27    6 


July  6. 

Jor.r  13. 

J  on  20. 

Jolt  27. 

Adg.  3. 

"-I 

...  p 

...  p 

...    r 

...    p 

Ana.  10. 


4!5  Id 

43    7 

43    6 

42     4 

41    3 

40  11  - 

SEEDS.— Acq.  12. 

Canary,  per  qr 548  to  6O3 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...29  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  — 45 
Clover,  red,  p.  cwt,... 24  — 4G 

—  —  foreign.do.  —       — 

—  white,  do 36  —48 

—  —  ibreign.do.  —       — 


Coriander,  per  cwt,  ...18s —  22s 
Mustard,  white,p.bush.7  —   8 

—  brown  do 10  —13 

Rape,  per  last    27?.— 2S?, 

Cakes,  Lindseed.p.lOOO.. .81.158 

—  —  foreigD,p.ton,6i.l5s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.,  3i.l78 
Tares,  per  bush...  8s  Od— 4s  Od 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Aug.  12. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  large,  but  the  average  quality  in- 
ferior ;  choice  ones  are  consequently  pretty  readily  sold.  The 
number  of  Sheep  is  also  larjje  ;  the  demand  ia  pood,  and  laie 
prices  well  supported.  Trade  is  slow  lor  Calves  at  Friday's 
quotations.  From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  887  Beasts, 
;i820   Sheep,  185  Calves,    and  44  Pigs ;   from  Scotland,  20u 


LiVEBPOOL,  Feidat,  Adq,  9— Much  rain  has  fallen  yesterday 

and  to-day,  and  more  tone  was  imparted  to  our  com  market 

this  morniog.    Holders  of  Wheat  demanded  a  small  advance, 

but  buyers  operated  very  cautiously,  and  the  bneiness  effected 

was  at  fully  Tuesday's  rates.    Flour  was  in  good  demand,  and 

quite  as  dear.    Beans  and  Peas  were  each  6d.  per  qr.  dearer. 

Barley  and  Oats  commanded  extreme  prices.     There  was  no 

change  in  the  value  of  Indian  Corn,  and  it  was  in  fair  request 

!  for  Ireland.    Arrivals  into  Liverpool  from  July  6  to  Aug.  8 : 

I  Wheat,   631)8  qrs. ;  Malt,  344  qrs.  ;  Gate,  2134  ;  Indian  Com, 

i  79-34  qrs. ;  Oatmeal,  297  sacks ;  Flour,  1545  sacks.    Exports  to 

Ireland:  Wheat.  188  qrs.;  Peas,  3S  qrs.;  Indian  Com,  2106 

qrs.  ;  Indian  Corn  Meal,  71  brls.  ;  Flour,  408  sacks,  1058  brls. 

Tuesday,  Ado.  13.  There  is  a  little  increase  this  week  in 

the  arrivals  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Oatmeal,  and  Flour  from  Ireland, 
but  the  importations  from  abroad  are  upon  a  smaller  scale 
than  of  late,  though  still  tolerably  liberal.  Oar  market  was 
pretty  well  attended  by  millers  and  dealers.  As  regards 
Wheat,  the  buoyant  speculative  feeling  of  Friday  disappeared, 
but  we  were  compensated  by  a  steady  demand  for  consump- 
tion, at  muoh  the  same  prices  as  ruled  on  Tuesday  last.  Ploor 
commanded  full  prices,  and  French  gains  favour.  Old  Oats 
moved  slowly;  a  small  lot  of  Iriiih  new  sold  at  2s.  8.^d.  per 
4!)  lbs.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  fully  sustained  late  rates. 
There  was  a  fair  inquiry  for  Indian  Corn,  but  being  fimUyheld 
tor  fall  prices  the  actual  businebS  was  email.  Present  prices  : 
Wheat,  English  red,  per  70  lbs.,  58.  lOd.  to  6s.  4d. ;  white, 
6s.  Id.  to  63.  7d.  Barley,  Scotch  and  Irish,  per  60  lbs.,  2s.  lOd, 
CO  3s.  Id.  Malt,  English,  per  qr.  pa'e,  43s.  to  52s.  Oats, 
Eogiish  and  Scotch,  per  45  lbs.,  2s.  8d.  to  Ss.  lOd.  Beans, 
English,  per  qr.,  286,  to  32s,    Peas,  do.  do.,  27s.  to  30s. 
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THE  FOLLOWINS  works  are  CONSTANTLY  OJS  SALE 

AT  THE  OFFICE  OP  THIS  TAPER, 

Just  Published,  price  Is.  6(1.,  free  by  post  Is.  10<2. 

LABiiLS     FUR     THE      HERBARIUM, 
CONSISTING  OF   THE   NAMES   OF  THE 

Classes,  Alliances,  Orders,  and  Sub-Orders 

OF 

PROFESSOR      LINDLEY'S     VEGETABLE 
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ORNAlMENTAL  AND   DOMESTIC    POULTRY; 
Their  History  and  Management. 
By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Saul  Dixon,  M.a.,  Keetor  of  Intwood 
with  Keswick. 
London:  J.  Matthews,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Strand. 
**  It  will  be  found  a  useful  and  intelligent  guide  to  tte  poultry 
keeper,  while  the  lively  and  often  amusing  manner  in  w  hich  it  is 
written  gives  it  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  general 
reader." — Midland  Counties  Herald. 

I^Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlaeged, 
Price  4s.  «d.  Cloth, 

RURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  Edwaed  Sollt,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.; 
Hon.  Memb.  Roy.  Age.  Soc.  Enq.;  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'s  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  ,&c. 
Parties  not  in  communication  with  a  bookseller,  may  have 
the  work  sent,  free  by  post,  for  4s.  6d.,  on  remitting  a  post-office 
order  to  that  amount  to  the  Pablisher,  James  Matthews,  at 
the  office  of  the  Gardeners'  CJironicle. 
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THE  TREE  ROSE.— Practical  Instructions  for  its 

Formation  and  Culture.      Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts, 

Seprinted  from  the  Gaedenees'  Cheonicle,  with  additions. 
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TAYLOR,  WALTON,  and  MABERLY, 

B00ESELLER3  AND  PDELISEEES  TO  UNIVEttSITr  COLLEGE, 

28,  UPPER  GOWER-STEEET,  AND  27,  ITY  LANE, 
PATBENOSTER  EOW,  LONDON. 


DAR  LEY'S 
SCiENTSFlC     LIBRARY 

FOE  THE  TTSE  OP 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE   STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND  MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Ele- 
mentary Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  pubhc 
and  private  schools  ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been 
neglected,  or  whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early 
life  to  such  studies  ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little 
works  will  be  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas  as  possible  ;  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory, 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their 
simplest  but  to  their  shortest  form. 


A  New  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  mow  readj;, 

A    SYSTEM 

of 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euchd  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin- 
ciples. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  45.  Gd.,  cloth. 


II. 
New  Edition  (justpublished), 

COMPANION 

TO  THE 

POPULAR     GEOMETRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
illustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  with  numerous  Cuts. 

Bt  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 


III. 

Thied  Edition, 

A    SYSTEM 


POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

WITH 

&    Section    on    S^ROPOI^TIOia'S    and 
FXKOGZlESSZOIfS. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B, 

Price  4s.  Gd. 

"  For  Students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 

sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  he  read 

with  more  advantage  than  *  Darle^s  Popular  Geometry  an 

Algebra."' — Library  of  Useful  Knovjledge,  article  "  Meoliamcs," 


Second  Edition, 

A    SYSTEM 

of 

POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY, 

Botb    Plane    and    Spberlcal; 

With  POPULAR  TEEATISES   on  LOSAEITHMS,  and  the 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometiy. 

Bt  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  3s.  Gd.,  cloth. 


-C-AMILIAR  ASTRONOMY.— By  George  DarlbTj 
-■-  A.B.,  12mo,  with  Engravings,  5s.  cloth  lettered, 

"  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed 
in  a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful 
little  volume,  which,  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than 
the  extent  of  its  intelUgence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste 
and  talents  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Darley." — Sun. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GEOMETRY  ;  con- 

-^^  taining  in  a  few  lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid 
as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding  of  every 
Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  Truths  and  general  PrincipleSo 
ByGEOEGE  Daelet,  A.B.  5th  Edition,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY  ; 
in  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarized, 
illustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  Life,  with  numerous  Cuts,  By  Geoege  Daeley,  A.  B, 
Second  Edition,    is.  Gd.  cloth. 

Tatloe,  Walton,  and  Mabeelt,  Booksellers  and  PubUshers 
to  University  CoUege,  28,  Upper  Gower-street,  and  27,  Ivy-lanOa 
Paternoster-row,  London. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

With  Engkavings.— 12mo,  5s.,  cloth  lettered. 
"  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed 
in  a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful 
httle  volume,  which  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than  the 
extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste  and 
talents  of  its  projector  and  editor,  Mr.  Darley."— jSkji, 


Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  93  Wood  Engravings, 
Price  6s.  6d., 
TLLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE,  AND   CON- 
-L  FIRMATIONS  OF  SACRED  HISTORY,  from  the  Monu- 
ments of  Egypt.    By  W.  C.  Tayloe,  LL.D. 

From  the  British  Magazine. — "  This  is  an  elegant  and  well 
executed  little  book,  on  a  most  interesting  subject." 

From  the  Birmingham  Herald — "  A  valuable  and  indispeii&. 
able  accession  to  the  library  of  every  Biblical  student." 

From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home's  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures. — "Nearly  300  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture are  more  or  less  explained  in  this  elegantly- executed 
volume,  and  in  a  manner  equally  curious  and  interesting," 

Price  5s.  Bd.,  cloth, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA.    By  John  Frost,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  7s.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  from  the  EarUest 
Period.  By  Emile  de  Bonnechose.  The  two  volumes  of 
the  French  edition  comprised  in  the  one  of  the  translation. 
This  work  is  the  history  approved  of  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education  in  France,  where  it  has  already  passed  through  five 
editions.        London:  D.  Bogue,  86,  Fleet-street.  


G LENNY'S  HANDBOOK  oF^PRACTiCAL  GAR- 
DENING, Part  I.    Price  Is. 

GLENNT'S  HAND-BOOK  to  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Garden, 
Part  I.    Price  Is.    Complete,  7s.  6d. 

GLENNY'S  HAND-BOOK  to  the  Flower  Garden  and  Green- 
house, Part  XII.     Price  Sd.     Complete,  5s.  6d. 

GLENNY'S  CATECHISM  OF  GARDENING.     Price  M, 

GLENNY'S  PROPERTIES  of  FLOWERS.     Price  la. 
C.  Cos.  12,  King  William-street.  Strand  ;  and  all  BookseUers. 
"  PRICE  FOURPENCE,   OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER, 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  AUGUST  10,  OF 

THE    ATHESM^USVI, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Thirty-two  large  Quarto  Pages. 

Steviews  of,  with  Extbacts  from^ 

History  of  the  Papal  States, 

By  Rev.  J.  Miley,  D.D. 
History  and  Practice  of  Aero- 
nautics.    By  J,  Wise. 


Collegiate  Education    in  Ire- 
land. 

Stella  and  Vanessa  :  a  Tale. 

Progress  of  the  Intellect.     By 
R.  W.  Mackay. 
With  Shoeteb  Notices  of 
By  Miss  Cooper.     Edacatiooal  Outlines. 

An  Educational  Address.     By 
Rev.  H.  Ciissold. 

Rcots  of  the  Greek  Language. 
By  W.  HalL 

Early  Conflicts  of  Christianity. 
By  Rev.  W.  J.  Kip. 


Rural  Hours, 

Beauties  of  the  English  Roee. 

By  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott. 
A   Collection   of    Old   Bos^Ush 

Ballads.     By  Rev.  H.  Tripp. 
The  English  at  Agincourt.   By 

Rev.  J.  Hunter, 


Ortgrinal  Papers. — Expedition  to  Central  Africa  — Cata- 
logue of  the  British  Museum  Library — Report  of  Proceed- 
ings of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh. 

©ur  "Weekly  Gossip.— usefulness  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation as  a  Scientific  Body — Meeting  of  the  Ray  Society— 
The  Industrial  Exhibition — New  Med'cal  Society — Testimo- 
nial to  Dr.  Conol  y — International  Copyright — Lancashire 
Public  School  Association — Burke's  '  Anecdotes  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy.' 

Flee  Art  Gossip. — The  King  of  Holland's  Pictures— M. 
Noel  Paton's  Picture  of  '  Oberon  and  Titania' — Bust  of 
Milton — New  Art  Publication. 

SSusic  aEJd  t3ie  3>raina. —  Haymarbet  Theatre  —  New 
Strand  Theatre  {'  The  Daughter  of  the  Stars  '). 

Musical  aad  39rainatlc  Gossip. — The  Choir  Boys  of 
Westminster  Abbey— Publication  of  the  Works  of  Sebastian 
Bach— The  Theatres  of  Paris— Music  in  Holland. 

Order  the  Attaeagenm  of  any  Bookseller. 

NEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— The  best,  cheapeat,  and 
largest  Newspaper  in  the  World.— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  60  large  columns  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  ail  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, pDstage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  Lloyd, 
12.  Salibbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a  sample. 


HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS  A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR 
HEADACHES,  BILE,  LOSS  OF  APl'ETITE,  AND 
LOWHESS  OF  SPIEITS.— These  invaluable  Pills  can  be 
taken  without  damage  from  wet  or  cold,  requiring  no  restraint 
from  business  or  pleasure.  They  act  mildly  on  the  Bowels, 
without  pain  or  griping,  strengthen  the  Stumach,  and  promote 
a  healthy  action  of  the  Liver,  whereby  they  purify  the  Blood, 
cleanse  the  Skin,  brace  the  Nerves,  and  invigorate  the  whole 
system.  They  prove  an  admirable  remedy  aUo  for  those  who 
suffer  from  a  debilitated  constitution,  as  ihey  create  an  appe- 
tite, correct  indigestion,  remove  bile,  giddiness,  nervous  or  sick 
headaches,  and  palpitation  of  the  hear  .—Sold  by  all  Druggists, 
and  at  Prof.  Hollowat's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


IMPOKTANT  INFOKMAllOiN. 

DR.  ROBERTS'S  celebrated  OINTMENT  called  the 
POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND,  is  conBdently  recommended  to 
the  Public  as  an  unfailing  remedy  for  wounds  of  every  descrip- 
tion, a  certain  cure  for  ulcerated  sore  legs  (if  of  20  years' 
standing),  cuts,  burns,  scalds,  bruises,  chilblains,  scorbutic 
eruptions  and  pimples  in  the  face,  sore  and  inliamed  eyes,  sore 
heads,  sore  breasts,  piles,  fistula,  and  cancerous  humours,  and 
is  a  specific  for  those  afflicting  eruptions  that  sometimes  follow 
vaccination.  Sold  in  pots  at  Is.  lid.  ai  d  2s.  9d.  each.  Also 
his  PILULE  ANII-SOHOPHULjE  ;  confirmed,  by  more  than 
40  years'  experience,  to  be  without  exception  one  of  the  best 
alterative  medicines  ever  compounded  for  purifying  the  blood 
and  assisting  Nature  in  all  her  operations  :  hence  they  are 
useful  in  scrofula,  scorbutic  complaints,  glanoular  swellings 
(particularly  those  of  the  neck,  *Sic.)  They  form  a  mild  and 
superior  family  aperient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times  with- 
out confinement  or  change  of  diet.  Sold  ia  boxes  at  Is.  lid., 
2s.  9d.  4s.  6d.,  lis,  and  223.  each. — Sold  wholesale  by  the  pro- 
prietors. Beach  and  Baenicott,  at  their  Dispensary,  Brid- 
port,  and  by  the  London  Houses  ;  and  retail,  by  all  respectable 
Medicine  Vendors  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  fOOT. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing, the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  ac'ion  on  it.  It 
■was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forma  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantriea,  and  to  secure  poultry  ;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Largs  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
18,  24,  36,  and  43  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  te  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwarded  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  3d.  per  yard,  i  30  inches  wide  7Jd.  per  yard, 
18      „  „       4id.        „  36      „  „       dd.  „ 

14      »  »       6d.  „  1 43      „  „       Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet,  I5.  6d,  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  25.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards.  "Wire  ITouse-lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c. ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  lOd.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  6d.  per  running  foot ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d,  each ;  Garden  Arches,  2i)s.  each ; 
Flower  Stand?,  from  3s.  9d.  each  ;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees,  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  &c. — At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Heney  Fox,  44,  Sidnner- street, 
Snow-hill,  London. 


Salesi  ftp  button* 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.— 
Id,  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Galvan-        Japanned 
ised.  Iron, 

S-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide    ...      7d,  per  yd.    Sd.per  yd. 
2-inch      ,,       strong  „  ...      9        „  6i      „ 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „  ...    12        „  9'      „ 

l|-inch      „      light  „  ...      8        „  6        >» 

l|-inch      „      strong  „  ...    10        „  8        „ 

l|-inch      „      extrastrong  „  ...    14        „         11        ,, 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BIsaOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expeuse  in  London,  Peter- 
borough,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


FARMS  WANTED  AT  MICHAELMAS  NEXT. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Fabm  Agent  and  Auctioneer,  is 
instructed  to  obtain  a  really  good  Farm,  from  200  to  600 
acres,  suitable  to  the  growth  of  Turnips,  Barley,  &c  ,  with 
good  Farm  Residence  and  Buildings  (if  near  London,  preferred). 
Also,  a  small  Farm,  from  70  to  150  acres,  of  good  Meadow  and 
Arable  Land,  Farm-house,  and  Homestead. — Full  particulars  to 
be  sent  prepared  to  Mr.HuELEY,  Offices,  62.  Nelson-square,  Lon- 
don. Parties  having  the  above  description  of  property, 
estates,  houses  (furnished  or  unfurnished),  or  professions  of 
any  kind  for  sale  or  to  let,  are  solicited  to  forward  particuiara 
to  Mr.  HuBLET  for  insertion  upon  his  Register,  for  which  no 
charge  is  made,  unless  a  treaty  is  effected.  Those  requiring 
such,  are  requested  to  inspect  the  same. 


SURREY— FARM  TO  BE  LET,  WITH  IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Land  Agent,  has  to  Let  an  excellent 
FARM,  with  suitable  House  and  Buildings,  and  upwards 
of  100  acres  of  good  sound  Turnip  and  Barley  Land,  with  some 
Meadow. — For  particulars,  apply  (inclosing  two  stamps),  to 
the  Auctioneer,  62,  Nelson- square.  London. 

FARMS  TO  BE  LET. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Surveyor  and  Farm  Agent,  is  fa- 
voured with  the  letting  of  six  excellent  ARABLE  and 
MEADOW  FARMS,  in  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Cambs,  Susses, 
and  Kent,  averaging  froni  200  to  400  Acres.  Rents  very  mode- 
rate to  meet  the  times.  Good  residences,  and  farm  buildings. 
Full  particulars  on  application  (enclosing  postage  stamp)  to 
Ur.  Hbelet,  62,  Nelson- square,  London. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES.  4fcc. 


rSOrjLGATINCSBEE     CUCUMBE8  CLASSES 


BY&CLHTU  ROWiR  DJOU 


TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounce«,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2{d.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s,  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  j  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
id.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  25.  to  53.  each  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  73.  6d. 
^^^\  ^a^  Traps.— Lists  may  be  had,  on  applica  ion  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  BiRhopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway, 


DALS-^ON    NQftSERY. 

GREAT  SALE   OF  GREENHOUSES,   PITS,  &c. 

TO      NOBLEMEN,      GENTLEMEN,       NURSERYMEN, 

BUILDERS,  AND   OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed,  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  to  submit  to  pubic  compe- 
tition by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Dalston  Nursery,  Middlesex, 
on  MONDAY,  September  2,  at  12  o'clock  {in  consequence  of 
the  premises  being  required  by  the  London  and  Birmingham 
"West  India  Dock  Junction  Railway  Company),  the  erection  of  14 
Greenhouses,  several  Pits,  and  one,  two,  and  three-light  Boxes, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  are  glazed  with  green  glass  ;  also 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Bricks,  Paving  Scones,  Hot-water 
Pipe,  Furnaces,  &c.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale.  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  (Is.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers)  of  the 
piincipal  Seedsmen  in  London,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nuraery,  Leytonstone,  Esses. 

N.B.  The  whole  of  the  choice  Greenhouse  Plants  (including 
the  Camellias,  ranging  from  18  inches  to  10  feet,  beautifully  set 
with  bloom  buds)  will  be  sold  by  Auction  the  latter  part  of 
September. 


FULHAM  ROAD. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  D.  A.  RA.MSAY  has  been  favoured  with  in- 
structions from  Mr.  J.  Shearman,  to  submit  to  public 
competition  (his  lease  having  expired),  on  the  premises,  near 
Queen's  Elm,  Fulham-road,  Bromptoo,  aboot  the  first  week  in 
October,  a  portion  of  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
&o.,  a  large  quantity  of  fine  Evergreens,  Deciduous  Sbrubs, 
Ornamental  Trees,  &c.  A  choice  assortment  of  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  &c.  Further  particulars  in  future  Advertise- 
ments.— Brompton  Nursery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton. 


AMERICAN  PLANTS,  STANDARD   ROSES,  ORNA- 
MENTAL  TREES,  <fcc. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  seU  by  Auction,  at  the 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  one 
mile  from  Hyde-park  corner,  on  TUESDAY,  Oct.  — ,  185).  at  1 
o'clock,  a  large  quantity  of  choice  AMERICAN  PLANTS  and 
other  Miscellaneous  Stock,  the  property  of  a  country  nursery, 
man,  full  particulars  of  which  will  appear  in  future  Adver- 
tisements.— Brompton,  Aug.  17. 


CHELSEA.— IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  NURSKkY  S  lOCK. 

TO  NOBLEMEN.  GEN'TLEilEN,  AND  OTHERS, 

ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  has  received  instructions  to 
submit  to  public  competition,  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises, 
opposite  Cremoroe  Gardens,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  about  the 
last  week  in  September  (without  reserve),  by  order  of  Messrs. 
W.  Dennis  and  Co.,  to  clear  about  5  acres  of  the  land  required 
for  buUdiug  purposes.  The  Stock  comprises  a  large  assort- 
ment of  fine  Evergreens,  large  Irish  Ivies  and  other  creepers 
in  pots,  300  varieties  of  the  finest  Prize  Gooseberries,  a  large 
quantity  of  Mulberry  Trees  of  all  sizes,  the  collection  of  Stand- 
ard, Dwarf,  and  Pillar  Roses,  choice  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Orna- 
mental Trees,  tfcc.  The  Stock  on  view  till  the  time  of  sale  ;  and 
for  further  particulars,  see  future  Advertisements. 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham-road,  Brompton. 


DA.  RAMSAY,  AccTiONEEE,  Valuer,  &c.,  Bromp- 
•  ton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  takes  this 
opportunity  of  returning  his  grateful  thanks  to  bis  patrons, 
friends,  and  the  trade  in  general,  for  the  liberal  support  he  has 
been  honoured  with,  and  trusts  that  by  a  continuance  of  his 
personal  attention,  with  strictly  moderate  charges,  he  shall 
deserve  their  future  patronage. 


THE  SURPLUS  STOCK  OF  MESSRS.  YAUGHAN  AND 
CO.'S  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  WORKS,  preparatory  to  the 
Removal  of  the  Firm  to  more  extensive  premises. 

TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY.  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS, 
FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  F.  W.  GODDARD  (late  with  Messrs.  Mus- 
grove  and  Gadsden)  has  been  favoured  with  instructions 
to  sell  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  60,  Stones'-end.  Borough, 
on  TUESDAY.  August  27,  at  11  o'clock,  the  SURPLUS  STOCK 
of  the  above  eminent  manufacturers,  whose  productions  enjoy 
an  universal  reputation  for  durability,  elegance  of  design,  and 
exquisite  finish.  It  comprises  finely  modelled  Statues  after 
ihe  ancient  and  modern  masters,  including  Bacchus,  Ceres, 
Hdbe,  Piping  Faun,  Baily's  Eve  at  the  Fountain  Flora  and 
Paris,  Children  after  Chantrey,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  the 
Seasons,  the  Elements,  &c  ;  a  pair  ot  matchless  Sea-horses,  a 
life-size  Stag,  several  pairs  of  Lions,  Sphinxes,  Dogs  after 
Landseer,  Eagles,  and  Storks  ;  superb  Fountains  in  every 
variety  of  style,  pattern,  and  dimensioa,  choice  collection  of 
Vases,  Tazzas,  and  Garden  Ornaments,  Sepulchral  Urns, 
Church  Font,  Head-stone,  Coats  of  Arms,  Sundial,  Gothic 
Panels  and  Tracery,  Caps,  Trusses,  and  other  Architectural 
Decorations,  Balustrades,  Sinks,  Kerbs,  two  12  feet  Sc^gliola 
Columns  with  Ionic  Capitals,  and  numerous  other  items. — To 
be  viewed  the  day  previously  and  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues 
may  be  had  on  the  premites,  and  at  Mr.  F.  W.  Goddabd's 
Auction  and  Estate  Agency  Offices,  2,  Moorgate- street,  near  the 
Bank,  London. 


VALUABLE  NURSERY  AND  SEED  TRADE 
FOR  SALE. — The  Business  referred  to  has  been  esta- 
blished nearly  60  years,  at  an  important  Midland  County  Town. 
It  possesses  a  good  and  extensive  connection.  The  Nursery  is 
of  moderate  extent,  and  well  stocked.  The  Shop  is  situated  in 
the  Market  Place,  and  moet  eligible.  An  applicant  of  moderate 
capital,  with  the  lequisite  kaowledge  and  energy,  will  be 
liberally  treated  with,  and  a  Lease  granted. — The  Proprietor's 
address  can  be  had  at  the  Office  of  tbis  Paper. 


TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  A  SMALL  FARM, 
consisting  of  61  acres  of  Arable,  Pasture,  and  Meadow, 
with  small  Farm-house,  two  Cottages,  two  substantial  Barns, 
Scabhng,  and  other  Oat-buildings  ;  the  whole  in  good  repair, 
situate  about  50  miles  south  of  London.  Rent  and  other  out- 
goiogs  very  moderate  ;  a  weekly  market  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.,  7,  Gresham- 
stieet  West,  London. 


TO  AMATEUR  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  A  Compact  Villa  Residence,  situated 
close  to  the  Ealing  Station,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
having  frontand  back  Flower  Gardens,  with  span-roofed  Green- 
house, 19  feet  by  14  feet,  with  hot- water  apparatus,  pit?,  die, 
suitable  for  a  gentleman,  or  for  a  fl  jrist  requiring  premises  on 
a  small  scale.  The  present  proprietor  removing,  will  treat  libe- 
rally for  the  disposal  of  ihe  furniture  of  the  bouse,  the  garden 
plants,  and  stock. — For  particular-*,  apply  at  Mr.  Deek's  Auc- 
tion and  Estate  Agency  Offices,  26,  Albion- street,  Hyde-park 
equare,  London. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,   FLORISTS,   AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  private  contract,  a  very  valuable 
LEASEHOLD  iNURSERY  BUSINESS,  of  5t  years  un- 
expired,  at  a  very  low  ground-rent,  the  who^e  contiiining  about 
2000  feet  of  glass,  and  a  6ne  stock  of  Plants,  consistiog  of 
Camellias,  Ericas,  and  ot^ier  woody  and  herbaceous  kinds  ; 
together  with  the  ground-rents  of  two  houses  built  on  pare  of 
the  ground  — For  further  partici  ars  apply  personally  to  Mr. 
BBOADBaiDQE,  Priory  Nurstjry,  Larkh all-lane,  Souih  Lambeth, 
Loadoo, 


WILMOrS  "  PRINCE  ARTHUR"  STRAWBERRY. 

THE  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE  OF  BOTANY, 
HORTICULTURE,  &c.,  of  Saturday  last  (No.  37),  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Moore  and  Atees,  contains  the  History  and 
Culture  of  the  above,  with  a  correctly  coloured  plate,  besides 
other  matters  interesting  to  the  Florist  and  Botanist.  Pub- 
lishing in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  Sd. 

London  :  \Vm.  S.  Oes  and  Co.,  2,  Amen-comer, 

ALBION  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 
London,  Aug.  12,  1S50. 

A  GENERAL  COURT  of  PROPRIETORS  of  the 
ALBION  INSURANCE  COMPANY  will  be  held  at  the 
Company's  House,  in  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  on  Wed- 
neaday,  the  2S[h  instant,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  precisely,  for  the 
election  of  three  Auditors  for  the  current  year,  ia  conformity 
with  the  Deed  of  Settlement. 
JoH^  Le  Cappelatn.  Actgqrv  and  Secretary. 

ALBION       LIFE       INSURA.NCE       COMPANY. 
INSTITUTED  IN  1805. 

DlEECTOES, 

Matthew  Harrison,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
John  Hampden  Gledstanes,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Thomas  Starling  Benson,  Esq. 
Jas.  Whatman  Bosanquet,Esq. 
Frederick  Burmester,  Esq. 
John  Coningham,  Esq. 
Fredk,  Dawes  Danvers,  Esq. 


T.  W,  Clinton  Murdoch.  Esq> 
David  Riddall  Roper,  Esq. 
Charles  Russell,  Esq. 
Edward  Stewart,  Esq. 
Francis  Wilson,  Esq. 


ADVANTAGES.— The  Profits  are  divided  every  three  years, 
and  are  payable  in  cash,  in  augmentation  of  the  sum  insured, 
or  in  reduction  of  the  annual  premium.  At  the  last  division  in 
1849,  the  cash  bonus  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  premium 
paid.  The  next  division  will  take  place  in  1852.  New  Insur- 
ances should  be  effected  before  April  30,  1851.  Extensive  tra- 
velling limits,  inclU'ling  some  of  the  principal  colonie?,  without 
the  payment  of  any  extra  premium.  Claims  paid  in  30  days 
after  proof  of  death.  For  forms  of  proposal,  prospectuses,  &c., 
apply  to  any  of  the  company's  agents,  or  to 

John  Le  Cappelain,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

BRITANNIA    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY. 
1,  PRINCES-STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4th  Vic,  cap,  9, 

DiBECTOES, 


Robert  Eglinton,  Esq. 
Erasmus  R.  Foster,  Esq, 
Peter  Morrison,  Esq. 
Henry  Lewis  Smale,  Esq. 


William  Bardgett,  Esq. 
Wm.  Fechney  Black,  Esq. 
George  Cuhen,  Esq. 
Millis  Coventry,  Esq. 
John  Drewett,  Esq. 

AUDITOHS. 

J.  B.  Bevington,  Esq. ;  F.  P,  Cockerill,  Esq. ;  J,  D.  Dow,  Esq. 
Medical  Officees. 
D.  W.  Cohen,  M.D,,  6,  Cleveland-row. 
John  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  105,  Milton-street,  Dorset-square* 
F.  Le  Gros  Clark,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  24,  Spring-gardens, 

Standing  Counsel. 
The  Hon.  John  Ashley,  New-square,  Lincoln*s-inn, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Murphy,  M.P,,  Temple. 

SoLiciTott.— William  Bevau,  Esq.,  Old  Jewry. 
Baneebs. — Messrs.  Drewett  and  Fowler,  Princes-street,  Bank, 
Among  others,  the  fallowing  important  advantages  may  be 
enumerated. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 
Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  are  allowed  credit 
(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven  annual 
premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  with  the  option  of  pajing  off  the  principal  at  any  time, 
or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sam  assured  when  the 
Policy  becomes  a  claim. 

Policies  may  thus  be  effected  at  lower  rates  than  are  generally 
required  for  the  term  of  seven  years  only  ;  whilst  the  holders 
have  the  same  securicy  for  the  payment  of  their  claims,  when- 
ever death  may  happen,  as  if  they  paid  double  the  amount  of 
premium,  which  would  be  charged  for  insurances  effected  in  the 
usual  way. 

Increasing  Rates  of  Premium  on  a  new  and  remarkable  plan 
for  securing  Loans  or  Debts  ;  a  less  immediate  payment  being 
required  on  the  Policy  for  the  whole  term  of  Ufa  than  in  any 
other  office. 

Policies  revived  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any  time 
within  twelve  months. 
A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  Two  o'clock. 
Age  of  the  Assured  admitted  in  the  Policy. 
Medical  attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  their  reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium  : 

Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  £100  for  the 

whole  term  of  Life. 


Age. 

Half  Premium  for 

Whole  Premiam  afler 

seven  years. 

seven  jears. 

£    1.  d. 

£    s.    d. 

3a 

119 

2    3    6 

35 

1    4  11 

3    9  10 

10 

19    2 

3  18    4 

45 

1  14  10 

3    9     8 

50 

2    2     6 

4    5    0 

55 

2  12     9 

5    5    6 

60 

3    6    S 

6  13    4 

Peter  Moeeison,  Resident  Director. 


ANNUAL  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,   14,  Waterloo-place,  and  52,  Eing  William- 
street,  City. 

The  Csisholm,  Chainrian. 
Richard  Haetley  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Deputy  C^hairman. 
This  Society  is  established  on  the  tried  and  approved  prin.i 
ciple  of  Mutual  Assurance.  The  Funds  are  accumulated  for 
the  exclusive  bene6t  of  the  Policy-holders,  under  their  omi  im- 
mediate superintendence  and  control.  The  Profits  are  divided 
annually,  and  applied  in  reduction  of  the  future  Premiums.  At 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  on  the  dch  utt.,  an  elaborate 
and  highly  satisfactory  Reportofthestate  of  the  Society's  affairs 
was  submitted  to  the  members,  whereupon  it  was  resolved, 
unanimously,  that  an  allowance  of  30  per  cent,  should  be  made 
on  the  Premiums  pajable  on  all  Policies  ou  the  participating 
scale,  on  which  five  or  more  yearly  payments  had  been  pre- 
viou-'ly  made.  Credit  is  allowed  for  Half  the  Annual  Pre- 
mium for  the  first  five  years.  The  following  Table  exemplifies 
the  effect  of  the  present  reduction  : 


Affe 

Amount 
Assured 

Annual 

Reduction 

Annual 

when 

Premium 

of 

Premium 

Assured 

hitherto  paid. 

30  per  cent. 

DOW  pajable. 

£. 

£      s.     d. 

£     s.    d. 

£      s.     d. 

20 

1000 

20    17      6 

6      5      3 

14    12      3 

30 

1000 

25    13      4 

7    14      0 

17      9      * 

40 

1000 

33    IS      4 

10      3      0 

23    14    10 

60 

1000 

18    16      8 

It    13      0 

34      3      8 

A.  R. 

iavi-SE,  Manag 

mg  Director, 

14,  Waterloo-place,  Ang.  17. 

Printed  by  WitLiAM  Bbadbobt,  of  No.  13.  Upper  Wobum-place,  in  the 
Parish  of  Si.  raacraa,  and  P&jdsbics  MnLLBTT  Eviwa,  of  No.  7,  Charch- 
row,  Stoke  Newinxtou,  both  in  the  Coanty  oi  Middlesex,  PriDterm,  at  their 
office  in  Lombard-street,  in  the  Precinct  of  Woit<rriai8,  in  the  City  o( 
London ;  and  publiihed  by  theoi  at  the  Otfice,  No.  5,  Charle^-atreet.  io  tha 
p&hiii  of  St.  Paul'ft,  Covent-^ardeo,  In  the  said  county,  where  ail  Adver- 
tisemetita  and  CnmrauoicatiouB  are  to  be  addsbssjid  to  tai  £oiios.— 

SAtQKDAI,  AOCUBT  17.  13»0. 
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GRAND  Dahlia,  hollyhock,  and  miscellaneous 

FLOWER  SHOW. 

EOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOC[ETY.  Under  the  Pa'ronase  of 
HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY.  THE  QUEEN". 
THE  FIFTH  AND  LAST  EXKIBITION  for  this  season  will 
"beheld  at  the  ROYAL  SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS, 
on  Wednesday,  he  4th  of  September.  1850  (Open  to  all  Exhi- 
bitors), whf-n  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  following  produc- 
tions, viz.  Miscellaneous  and  Specimen  Plants,  Dahlias,  Holly- 
hocks, Verbenas,  Antirrhinums,  Cut  Flower*,  and  Fruit.  In 
addition  to  the  Prizee  offered  by  the  Sopiety,'?i.  105.  willbegiven 
for  the  best  stand  of  3  bio.^ms  of  Seedlinic  Dnhliaa  in  I,  2,  or  3 
varieties  (not  sent  ou'}  of  the  exhibitor's  own  rai?%ins,  and  21,  iOs. 
for  Fancy  Dahlias,  ditto.  Lists  of  Prizp**  and  ibo  Rules  for  ex- 
hibiting nny  be  ob'ained  from  John  T,  Neville,  Secretary, 
Ebeofzer  House,  Peekham.  Snrrey. 


SUTTON     BENGKtt     HORTICULTURAL     AND 
FLORAL  SOCIETY.— This   Societv   will  hnld   their  12. h 
Annual  Meeting  in  Draycot  Park,  on  THUR30AY,  Aug.  29. 

THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— A  Grand  Exhibition  of  FLO  WRRS,  FRUITS. 
&c.,  will  take  place  (by  the  kinH  permission  of  Major  Colt;,  upon 
his  heautUuI  Grounds  at  RO  WNHA.MS,  near  Southampton,  on 
Tbuesday,  the  5ih  of  September.  Every  arrangement  will  be 
made  to  promote  the  cumfort  of  the  Ti-itors,  as  well  as  the 
attraction  of  the  Fetes,  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  will 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ross,  of  the  Horns, 
Nursling.  Lady  Mill,  Mrs.  Chamberlayne,  and  Mrs.  Colt  have 
kindly  consented  to  patronise  the  eshibiti<»n.  The  Lady 
Patronesses'  private  Subscription  Prizes  will  be  given  extra  to 
Cottagers  within  eight  miles  of  Rownhams,  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  The  Gardens  will  be 
open  at  1  o'clock.  Admission  by  Tickets,  previous  to  the  3d  of 
Septemner,  at  Is.  6d.  ;  if  on  that  day,  2s  6d.  each-  Colonel 
Tea  and  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers  have  kindly  placed 
their  band  at  the  disp  isal  of  the  Committee, 

Persons  at'eiiding  the  Exhibition  are  requested   to  enter  by 
the  Nursling  Lodge,  and  retire  by  the  Baddesley  Loitre. 


THE  BlR-VtlNGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  COUN- 
TIES DAHLIA  SHOW  (open  to  all  England)  will  be 
held  in  the  Hall  of  Nations.  Coleshiil-stree*,  Birmingham,  on 
Monday,  September  2d,  and  Tuesday,  3d,  1850. 

Schedules  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
HoLDEB,  Coleshillstreet,  or  Mr.  Mobetun,  Hun.  Stcreiary, 
Cregoe-sTeet.  Birminirham. 


NEW  SEED  OF  THIFOLIUM  INCARSaTDM  .  DICKIN- 
SON'S IMPROVED  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS.  NATURAL 
GRASSES  FOR  PERMANENT  PASTURE,  AND  WINTER 
VETCHES. 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  have  just  harvested  the 
above  valuable  articles  for  present  sowing,  and  will  send 
them  carriage  free  at  very  low  prices. 

Prices  and  other  particulars  may  be  had  by  post  on  applica- 
tion to  John  SdtT'N  and  Sons.  Reading.  Re'-i-R 

HE  BLACK  PRINCE    STRaWBLKRY    wUl   be 

ready  for  sending  out  on  the  2d  of  September  next.  It  has 
g^ned  two  prizes  recently,  one  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Rooms  in  Recent-street,  the  other  at  the  Ro^al  Botanic 
Socio  y.  Regent's  Park.  It  is  the  earliest  of  all  Srawbeiries, 
excellently  w  U  flavoured,  and  a  very  proli6c  bearer.  The 
fruit  is  medium  sized,  and  very  dark  coloured  when  fully  ripe  ; 
price  li^s.  per  loO. 

CUTHILL'S  TREATISES  will  be  publishe'1  in  a  few  days  ; 
they  ini:lu<^e  a  competition  Essay  on  the  Pota*^",  fent  to  the 
Belgian  Gcernment  ;  Management  of  Asparagus,  Seakale, 
Rhubarb,  Vegetable  ilarrow.  Scarlet  Runner.  Strawberry, 
Melon,  Cucumber,  Chicory  and  Lamb  Lettuce  (the  two  latter 
as  Salads),  the  Lisianthus  RusselHanus,  Tree  M  gnonecte, 
deatmction  of  Woodlice  and  Green-fly,  and  Peat  Charcoal  as  a 
manure.  Price  2s,,  or,  by  post,  23.  6d.— To  be  had  only  of 
Jaubs  CtJTHiLL.  Horticnltnri'st.  Camb-rwell,  I  ondnn. 


WATERER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOUUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
CONIFEttS,  ROSES,  dsc,  is  just  published,  and  mav  he  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  Waterer, 
K-uap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey, 

1^=  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
aatamn  sboulrt  pnttsess  themselves  of  this  Crtfaloifue. 


FLORAL  NOVELTY. —  PANSY  CUMPaCTUvi, 
or  DOUBLE  PANSY,  named  and  described  by  Mr.  G. 
Glennt,  to  whom  specimens  were  sent.  From  the  habit  and 
growth  of  this  superb  Pansy,  with  a  profusion  of  fl  iwers 
standing  out  upon  long  foot-stalks,  it  is  rendered  eminently 
attractive,  and  will  doubtless  form  a  standing  ornament  to  the 
Flower  Garden.  N.B.— Strong  plants  will  be  sent  out  the  6rs 
weekin  Oc^oher,  at  55.  each,  or  seven  for  30s  Orders  taken 
by  A.  DoDs,  Rose-hill  Nursery,  Brighton,  who  will  execute  tbem 
in  rotation  on  ret'eivjog  remittances  from  unkuowa  corre- 
fipondente,— Brighton,  Aug.  24, 


A  LIST  OF  NhiWLY  iNTKUDUCbD  PLANTS 
NOW  OFFERED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  BY 
JAMES  VEITCH  and  SON,  EXETER: 

Escallonia  macrantha,  21s.  each;  one  over  to  the  Trade  on 
three. 

Ixora  salicifolia,  21s.  eafh  ;  ditto. 

Dipladenia  urophylla,  21s.  each  ;  ditto. 

Hoya  coriacea,  10s.  Gd.  each  ;  ditto. 

Dipteracanthus  spectabilis,  10s  6d.  each  ;  ditto. 

Oxalis  elepsns.  or  Oxalis  elegans  major,  5s.  each,  or  three 
for  IDs.  6d.  of  either. 

Calceolaria  graudis,  5s.  each,  or  three  for  10s.  Gd.  


IXORA  SALICIFOLIA  (TRUE),  WILLOW-LEAF  IXORA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  are  now  prepared  to 
send  out  strong  plants  of  the  above  beautiful  and  distinct 
IXORA,  received  ty  them  from  Java  throush  Mr.  Thos.  Lobb. 
It  is  a  lovely  free-blooming  species,  flowering  in  a  very  young 
state,  and  at  the  Chiswick  Exhibition  in  July  last  received  the 
first  prize  for  new  and  rare  plants— the  Silver  Gilt  Medil.  It 
is  figured  and  described  in  Curtis's  *'  Botanical  Magazine'*  for 
July  1.  St. 

Strong  well  established  plants  21s.  each ;  one  over  to  the 
Trade  on  three  — Exeter,  Aug.  2t. 


RENE  LANGELIER.  of  the  Clarendoa  Nursery, 
St.  Helier,  Jersey,  takes  the  liberty  of  informing  Amateurs 
of  PEARS  that  his  very  extensive  collection  is  now  in  full 
beainng,  and  embraces  the  present  opportunity  of  soliciting 
their  inspection  of  the  diff"erent  sorts  now  on  the  trees  ;  many 
of  the  eummer  kind  may  be  tasted.  Communication  from  all 
parts  of  Etigland  daily,  via  London,  Brighton,  Southampton, 
Weymouth,  Torquay,  and  Pljmouth.  R.  L.  is  confident  that 
amateurs  of  Pears  will  be  crat'fied  by  an  inspec'ion. 


DIGITALIS  PURPUREUS  SUPERBUS,  or 
DOUBLE  FOX^^LOVE. 
In  page  435  of  the  present  volume  ot  the  Gardeners'  Chronide 
is  a  wooil  cut  of  this  singularly  attractive  variety  of  Foxglove. 
Seeds  have  just  been  saved  from  the  p'ant  figured,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  Is.  packers,  by  enc'osiog  stamps  to  the  amount  to 
Wji   Ubqdh.4RT  and  Sons,  Dundee. 


TILEY'S  VIOLA  ARBOREA,  or  PERPETUAL 
TRRE  VIOLET.— Viola  Aeborea,  or  the  Peepetoal 
Tree  Violet  (true).— In  answer  to  numerou3  inquiries  for  the 
above,  and  irreat  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
season  by  Edward  Tilet,  he  be^js  to  sta'e  ihat  he  ha-  this 
year  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispr^se  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  poiting.  They  are  beauti- 
fully scented  ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  fiee'y  from  August  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  bardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  Erown  in  pots 
will  scent  a  large  greenhouse,  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  sufficient  to  tarnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situa'ion  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
will  thrive  aod  b'oom  dner  than  in  wet  or  clay  burders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  vvith  large  bushy  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
bushy  plants,  63.  per  dozen  ;  smaller  ditto,  os.  per  dozen  ;  or 
It.  per  hundred. 

Also  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LUTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
bushy  plants  2s  &d.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto,  \s  6d.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  weUrooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dizen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is.  per  packet. 

Extra  fine  SWEET- WILLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  24  distinct 
varieties.  Is.  per  packet, 

ANTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  all  the  best  varieties,  Is.  per 
packet. 

WINTER  CUCDMBER.— Lord  Kenyou*s  Favourite,  2s.  6d. 
per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage- 
and  package  free,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps. 

Sold  by  Edward  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
16,  Pultenev-bridge,  Bath, 


nl'k.s*-:hies,  clapham,  near  LONUOJJ. 

FINE  LATE  STRAWBERKY,  *'LA  DELICIEUSE." 

J&  J.  FAlRBAIRNhavemuch  pleasure  in  announc- 
•  ing  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  send  out  the  above  early 
in  September. 

J.  and  J.  F.  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  STRAW. 
BERKY,  us  one  possessing  firsurate  excellence.  Its  distin- 
guishing characters  are — the  plant,  of  hardy  habit  aod  grea 
productiveness  of  bearing  ;  fruit,  rather  above  medium  size  and 
of  exquisitely  rich  flavour ;  colour,  amber,  like  a  Bigarreau 
Cherry  ;  season  of  ripening  late,  atter  most  other  Strawoerries 
are  over  ;  fruit  firm,  remaining  good  longer  after  ripe  than  other 
varieties,  thus  lengthening  the  Strawberry  season  by  a  consider- 
able period.  From  it-*  many  excellences,  it  will  be  found  an 
acquisition  in  any  establishment.  Price,  60s.  per  lOO  ;  or  12s. 
per  doz-n.  N.B.  A  remittance  with  order  respectfully  rrquested 
from  unknown  correspundents.  Orders  addressed  to  J.  and  J. 
Faibbaibn,  Nurseries,  Claptaam,  near  London;  or  to  the  fol- 
lowing Agents,  will  have  prompt  attention. 


Austin  and  M'AsIin,  Glasgow 
Bunyard,  T.,  Maidsttna 
Backhouse,  J.,  and  Son,  York 
Burgess  &  Kent,  Penkhull 
CraUd,  Geo.,   Low  Habberley, 

Kidderminster 
Dickson  <fc  Co.,  Edinburgh 
Divkson,  P.  and  J..  Chester 
Dickson  and  TurtibuU,  Perth 
Dixon,  E.  P.  Bull 
Drummood  and  Sons,  Stirling 
Darby,  R   F..  Cirencester 
'isher  and  Holmes,  Sheffield 
Fretiingham,    Geo.,  Beestoo, 

near  Nottinghapa 
Garraway,Majes,&Co.,  Bristol 


Harrison,  John,  Darlington 
Harrison,  T.,  Hindon,  Wilis 
Imrie  and  Sons,  Ayr 
Lit.tle  &  Bailantyue,  Carlisle 
Laird.  Wm.,  Dundee 
Mackie,  Arthur,  Norwich 
Mills,  Edwin,  Shaftesbury 
Macintyre,  Jas.,  Taunton 
Pontey,  Alex  ,  Plymouth 
Scott,  J.,  Bathford,  mar  Bath 
Tait,  Henry,  n,elso 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter 
Watkinson,  T.  P  ,  Manchester 
Widnall  and  Davie,  Cambridge 
Wheeler,  J,  C.  &  Co.,  Glo'ster 


MCiSSK^.  Si'ANUiSK  AND  i\OtiLfc.'6  ne.v  de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  00  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Ceph.lotasis  Fortunii.  Cr\pto- 
meria  japonica,  Qaercu-*  sclerophvUa  and  inversa,  Vibortium 
plicatum  and  macrocepha'um.  with  many  recent  introductions^ 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  ^o  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  statine  'hat  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  tor  Im- 
provements;  also  Estimates  for  hH  kinds  nf  Plantina-,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — B^^shot  N'lrseries,  Au?.  24 


HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.    have   just   published   their 
GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF  PL.^NTS,  which  can  be 
had  free  on  atp'icatioo.  —  CUpton  N'nr.^ery,  London.  Aug.  24. 


NE^V     La  IE    SIRAWBERKY, 
WILMOT'S     "PRINCE     ARTHU  R." 

JWILMUT,  in  offering  this  new  variety  of 
•  STRAWBERRY  to  the  Public,  is  confident  that  it  com- 
bines qualities  which  no  oi:hei"  kind  at  preseot  in  cultivacioa 
does  possess,  being  ot  delicious  flavour,  aud  coming  in  after  the 
principal  Strawberry  season  is  over,  I'  possesses  the  property 
of  firmness  of  texture,  so  that  it  may  be  traQsmit.ted  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  without  sustaining  injury,  as  it  may  be 
kept  for  several  days  after  being  gathered,  when  fully  ripe, 
without  any  indication  of  decay  or  loss  of  flavour. 

"Prince  Arthur"  is  one  of  'he  largest  sized  Strawberries, 
and  a  most  abundant  bearer;  the  foliage  is  small,  a.n<\  never 
exceeds  6  inches  iu  heigh: ;  the  fruit  is  consequently  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Its  dwarf  habit  requires  it  to  be  planted  uofc 
more  than  a  foot  apart.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  formed,  of  s 
rich  scarlet,  and  colouring  eqmlly  all  over  the  berry.  If 
planted  at  the  distance  recommenderl  it  will  produce  duubia 
the  weight  per  acre  of  any  otoer  variety. 

Strong  plants  will  be  ready  fur  sale  in  September  next,  at  al, 
per  lUO,  on  prepaid  application  only,  to  John  Wilmht.  Isle- 
worth,  Middlesex  ;  Robert  Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery  ; 
William  T.  Atwood,  Mortlalie,  Surrey;  Geor_'e  Chariwood, 
Seedsman,  Covent-garden  ;  and  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mulien^ 
6.  Leadenhall-street,  London.— T-ilewor'h    M'd  I'e-je'^,   Kn^.  21, 

PELARGONIUM,  "FOQUETT'S  MAGNIFIOHNT." 

CHARLES  DIMMOUK,  Florist,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  having  obtained  a  ?tOL-k  of  the  iibive  'rora  the 
raiser,  will  send  out  Plan  s,  well-established,  in  3-inch  pots,  iu 
the  first  week  in  October  next,  at  7s.  6d.  per  plant,  or  30s.  for 
sis,  to  the  trade. 

This  flower  has  proved  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  it*;  class 
in  cultivation,  being  a  free  bloomer,  extraordinary  tru^sec 
(some  of  the  trusses  had  nine  pips),  very  constant,  aud  strung 
habit,  the  shape,  colour,  size,  a-d  substance  is  first-rate. — 
Terms:  cash,  and  priority  of  payment;  will  ensure  priority  o£ 
selection. 

Nurseries,  113,  High-street,  Ryd^,  Isle  of  Wight,  Aug.  24. 

DANIEL  BUTLER  has  purchased  the  S^ock  of 
SEEDLING  CINERARIAS  of  Mr,  J,  Pond  (a  successful 
Amateur),  of  Devonanire  Cottage.  Ba-h,  saved  from  the  best 
sorts  in  cultivation  with  great  care  ;  all  Show  Flowers,  viz.. 
Madam  Cerito,  Sir  Charles  Nnpier,  Bridesmiid,  Lila^:  Perfec- 
tion, Climax,  Blue  Beard,  Dazel  R  ^sea,  Fairy,  Lord  Gough, 
Queen  of  May,  and  Beauty  of  Newington.  The  plants  wiii  be 
all  had  from  Devonshire  Cottage  by  D.  B.  as  th-y  are  sent  out, 
all  true  from  the  sorts  named  above.  This  will  preseuc  an 
opportunity  of  possessing  a  fir-it  rate  coUe  tiou  at  a  very  low- 
price,  viz.,  4s.  per  doz.  A  deduction  where  a  large  quantity 
is  taken. 

N.B.  A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Widcombe  Nursery,  Bath,  Aus   2t. 


KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.  —  The 
merits  of  this  Strawberry  are  now  so  wt'll  known,  as  being 
hardy,  large,  fine  in  colour,  a  mo^t  excellent  flavour  aud  torcej 
well,  that  all  parties  who  have  seen  it  growinjr,  or  tatied  the 
fruit,  have  expressed  their  entire  sati  facti  n  with  it.  This  is 
the  fifth  season  it  has  fruited  in  the  same  bed,  and  the  plants 
are  now  perfectly  healthy,  and  likely  to  continue  much  lnn;.'er 
in  bearing  ;  the  tiuit  this  season  have  been  as  large  and  more 
abandant  than  fr^^m  younger  p'ants. 

From  the  Gardeners  Ckyonicle  — "  Stbawberbies  :  J  K  Your 
Seedling  Strawberry,  Gnliah.  judging  from  its  size  and  appear- 
ence,  is  worthy  of  cuitivaiion.'* 

From  the  Gardeners'  aud  Farmer*s  JourTio?.— "  Strawberbifs. 
J.  K,f  Li/ncombe  Vale  — We  have  gr^-at  pleisure  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  exquisite  flavour  of  your  Seedling  Strawberry, 
'  Goliab.'  In  our  opinion,  it  combines  the  piquant  fi^ivour  of 
the  Strawberry  with  the  richness  of  the  Pme,  the  delicious 
aroma  of  which  i-  partakes  in  equal  pr  'portion  to  taste.  Apart 
from  the  Queen  of  Fruits,  we  certainly  do  not  remember  any- 
thing in  this  way  that  conveyed  to  our  senses  so  deiw'i->us  a 
treat  as  the  noble  fruit  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  '  KixLts's 
Goliah  Strawberry.*  " 

Strong  well-rooted  plants  are  now  ready  at  3s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
or  IE.  per  100,  on  prepaid  application  only  to  James  Kitley, 
Bath  ;  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton  Nursery  ;  Mr  J,  G.  Waite, 
Seedsman,  181,  High  Holborn,  London-,  Messrs.  Garraway, 
Mayes,  and  Co.,  Bristol;  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co., 
Exeter  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Plymouth, 

Lyncombe  Vate  Nursery,  Bath,  Aug.  24. 

WILLIAM  YOUNG  begs  the  attention  of  Noble- 
men, Gentlemen,  and  Planters  in  general  to  inspect  his 
extensive  collection  of  CONIFEROUS  PLANTS,  consisting  of 
Araucarias,  Deodars,  Doug'as-i,  and  all  the  leading  kinds, 
from  1  foot  to  10  and  15  feet  high,  with  Cryptomeria  japouica, 
hearing  perfect  cones. 

Miltord  Nursery  is  one  square  piece  of  ground,  about  30 
acres,  on  a  particular  dry  and  healthy  soil,  filled  with  the  most 
choice  kinds  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Forest  Trees, 
of  every  description;  Ash.  Birch,  Chesmut,  Hazel,  Willow; 
Scotch,  Larch,  silver,  and  Spruce  Firs;  and  other  hardy  Forest 
Trees,  being  planted  for  sale  by  the  luO,00O,  whence  tbey 
transplant  equal  to,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  nursery  in 
England. 

Milford  Nureery  is  two  miles  from  the  Godalming  Station  of 
the  South- Western  Railway,  where  conveyances  are  always  in 
attendance. 
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EXHIBITIONS    AT    THE    GARDEN 

OF   THE 

HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON, 

FOR    THE    YBAR    1351. 

♦ 

THE   EXHIBITIONS    WILL   TAKE    PLACE   ON   THE   FOLLOWING   SATURDAYS  :- 

MAY  3,     JUNE  7,     AND     JULY    19. 
SCHEDULE      OP      THE      PRIZES. 

FLOWERS. 

(Pots  are  to  he  tneasured  inside,  1  inch  below  the  rim.) 
Division  I. — In  which  Nurserymen  and  Private  Growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 


1,  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collectioDS  of  12  new  and  first-rate  varie- 

ties," with   perfectly  distinct  colour?,    cultivated  with  su- 
perior skill,  in  S-inch  pots.     SG — CE — LS. 
If.B,  The  colieciioQS  in  which  the  varieties  are  most  distinct 
vjUl  have  the  preference. 

2,  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  9  varieties,  in  11-inch  pots. 

SG— CE~LS. 
K.B.  Any  plant  that  shall  not  have  been  actually  grown  in 
11-inch  pots  will  be  disqualified. 
S.  Fancy  Pelargoniums  ;  in  sixes,  in  8- inch  pots.  CE — LS — SK. 

4.  Roses,  in  pots;  in  coUectionsof  12  distinct  varieties,  in  13- 

inch  pots.     GB— SG— CE.    (/)i  ^fay  aiid  June  oii^^y.) 
B.B.  The  Judges  will  disqualify  any  collection  that  shall  be 
found  to  contain  a  plant  which  has  been  recently  placed 
in  the  pot  from  the  open  ground,  or  that  is  shown  iu  a  pot 
of  anv  other  size  than  13  inches. 

5.  Yellow  Roses,  best  six  varieties.  SK— SB— C.  {In  June  only.) 
N.H.  To  be  really  yellow;  pale-cream  colours  are  inadmis- 
sible. 

6.  Cape  Heaths ;  in  collections  of  10  entirely  distinct  varieties. 

GB— SG— CE. 
N.B.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exbibited 


on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  Judges,  in  making  their 
award,  will  give,  both  in  this  and  the  next  number,  a  marked 
preference  to  plants  frrown  in  their  natural  forms,  without 
stakes  or  stays  ;  and  will  also  take  distinc.ness  of  species 
into  favourable  consideration.  No  duplicate  will  be  allow- 
able. 

7.  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  10  entirely  disttect  varieties, 

in  ll-inch  pots.     SG— CE— LS. 

8.  Carnations,  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties,  in  11-inch 

pots.     CE— LS— SK.     {In  July  only.) 

9.  Picotees,  in  collections  of  12  distinct  vaiieties.     CE — LS— 

SK.    {In  July  0)ily.) 

10.  Pfnks  ;  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties.    SK— SB— C, 

{In  June  only.) 
N.  B.  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks  can  only  be  shown  as 
perfect  plants  grown  in  pots.     Cut  flowers  in  boxes  will  no 
longer  be  received. 

11.  Calceolarias,  in  twelves  ;  in  11-inch  pots.      LS — SK — SB, 
N.B.  No  medals  are  to  be  awarded  unless  the  plants  are  in 

very  high  he;!  1th  and  extremely  well  grown.  {In  May  and  June 
only.) 


DiTision  II. — I^  which  Nurserymen  alone  can  show. 
12,  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  15  species  of  superior  cultivatioD.    GB — SG— CE. 


Division  III. — ^^  which  all  persons  are  admitted  to  equal  competition. 


13.  Single  specimens  of  very  superior  cultivation,  excluding 
everythingwhich  can  be  shown  singly  in  other  numbers,and 
plants  not  in  flower.    CE — LS — SK 

li.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants ;  in  collections  of  20  plants. 
LG— GK— GB. 
N.  B.  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Orchids,  Pelargoniums  and  du- 
plicates are  excluded  from  all  the  four  classes  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  plants.  Only  three  species  or  varieties  of  the 
same  genus  can  be  allowed  in  this  and  the  fo  lowing  number. 

15-  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants  ;  in  collections  of  15  plants, 
GK— GB— SG. 

16.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants  j  in  collections  of  ID  plants. 
GB— SG— CE. 

N.B.  Only  two  species  or  varieties  of  the  same  genua  can  be 
allowed  in  this  number. 

17.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants  ;  in  collections  of  6  plants. 
SG— CE— LS. 

N.B.  Not  more  than  one  species  or  variety  of  the  same  genua 
can  be  allowed  in  this  number.  No  one  can  show  in  more 
than  one  of-ihe  classes  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants. 

18.  Greenhouse  Azaleas  in  12  distinct  varieties.,  GB — SG— CE. 

19.  Greenhouse  Azaleas ;  in  12  of  the   newer  kinds,  in  8-iach 

pots.       SG— CE— LS.  _      .  ^^       r.-o.       r<. 

20.  Greenhouse  Azaleas  ;  in  6  distinct  varieties.     SG — CE — LS. 
if.  B.  No  one  can  show  in  more  than  one  class  of  Azaleas. 

21    Indian  Rhododendrons,  and  their  hybrids;    in  12  distinct 
"varieties.     GB— SG— CE,      {In  May  only.) 

22.  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  sixes,  grown  in  8-incn  pots.  CE — LS — SK. 

23.  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  20  species  of  superior  culti- 
vation.    LG— GK— GB. 

24.  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  10  species  of  superior  cul- 
tivation.   GB— SG— CE. 

25.  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  six  species.    SG — CE — LS. 
N.B.  Nurserymen  cannot  show  in  eitherof  these  three  classes 

of  Orchid*.  No  exhibitor  can  show  in  more  than  oaeof  them. 

26.  Exotic  Orchids  ;  single  specimens  displaying  very  superior 
cultivation.     SK— SB — C. 

N.B.  No  duplicate  Medals  can  be  here  awarded. 

27.  Fuchsias  ;  in  threes,  of  three  distinct  colours.  LS — SK— 
SB      {In  July  only.) 

28.  Pelargoniums  ;  in  six  distinct  species,  exhibiting  superior 
cultivation.    CE— LS— SK. 

N.B.  By  the  word  species  is  meant  the  wild  kinds  imported 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or   New  Holland,  tuberous 
species  inclusive,  and  not  garden  cross-breds. 
Achimenes  ;  in  collections  of  six  distinct  varieties,  exhibit- 
ing superior  cultivation.     CE — LS— SK.     {In  July  only .) 
Tall  Cacti  ;  six  distinct  varieties  in  flower.    SG — CE — LS. 
SI.  Roses  of  50  varieties  in  loose  bunches,  each  consisting  of 
three  trusses  as  they  are  gathered,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far 
ad  possible,  the  habit  of  the  variety.      CE— LS— SK.     (In 
July  omiy.) 


29, 


30. 


N.B.  No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  number  can  also  compete 
in  the  following. 

32.  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  No.  31,  and  in  25  varieties.  LS 
— SK — SB,     {In  Julie  and  July  oiiJ.y.) 

N.B.  Private  growers  only  can  exhibit  here.  If  Roses  are 
brought  for  exhibition  without  attention  to  the  regulations 
here  explained,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete, 

33.  Helichrysums.     CE— LS— SK. 

34.  Calosanths  ;  in  sixes.     LS— SK— SB.     (In  July  only.) 

35.  Statices;  in  collections  of  six  species.    CE— LS— SK. 

36.  Ferns,  in  collections  of  10  hothouse  species  of  very  superior 
cultivation.     LS— SK— SB.     {In  July  only.) 

37.  New  Hybrid  Plants,  exclusive  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  garden  cross-breds,  such  as  Gloxinias  and  the 
like.     SG— CE— LS. 

N.B.  It  is  certain  that  much  may  be  effected  by  hybridising 
plants  in  common  cultivation,  such  as  Lilacs,  Honey- 
suckles, &c.  itc.  This  class  will  be  judged  by  the  Society's 
officers. 

38.  Epacrises  ;  in  sixes,    CE— LS— SK   {In  May  only.) 

39.  Newly  introduced  or  extremely  rare  ornamental  plants  in 
flower,  not  introduced  by  the  Society.     SG— CE — LS. 

N.B-  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  officers, 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.  Exhibitors  will  particularly 
observe  that  none  but  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  this  number.  Nothing  wiU  be  regarded  as  new  which 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  Garden  or  Bege-aUstreet  in  a  previous 
season,  nor  garden  seedlings,  hybrids,  nor  domesticated 
varieties  of  any  kind.  No  prizes  will  be  given  to  New  Plants 
which  have  been  introduced  through  the  Society. 

40.  Miscellaneous  subjects,  exclusive  of  Ferns.     SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  under  No.  40  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a 

pass  ticket.  Cockscombs,  Heartsease,  Hydrangeas,  and 
bouquets,  together  with  all  plants  for  which  separate 
prizes  are  offered  as  single  specimens,  are  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  this  number. 

41.  Seedling  Hybrid  Pelargoniums,  of  entirely  new  crosses. 
SB — C. 

N.B.  Every  seedUng  must  be  shown  singly,  and  marked  with 
the  name  it  is  to  bear.  The  same  seedling  cannot  gain  a 
prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.  The  plants  must  be 
shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  state. 

42.  Pansies  ;  in  twelves,  in  8-inch  pos.    SK— SB— C. 

43.  Alpines;  in  twelves.     SK— SB — C. 

44.  Cinerarias ;  in  sixes,  in  S-in^h  pots.  SK— SB— C.  (In  Mav 
only.)  ^ 

N  B.  Prizes  will  only  be  given  to  extremely  fine  specimens. 

45.  Seedling  Florists'  Flowers, 

A  tent  will  be  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  these;  but  no 
medals  will  be  awarded,  nor  wU.l  they  be  entered.  The  exhibi- 
tors will  theLQ.^elves  mark  tbeir  seedlings  in  their  own  w<iy. 
The  Society  declines  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  merits 
of  seedlings- 


MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUES 
OF  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS,  STOVE  AND  GREEN- 
HOtrsE  PLANTS.  GERANIUMS,  AMERICAN  PL4NTS,  &c., 
&c,,  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had.  on  pre-paid  application, 
by  enclosing  two  postage  stamps.— Exeter,  August  24. 


KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY. 
T3  0BERT  WHIBLEY  has  now  ready  fine  plants  at 
-l-V  a  very  reduced  price  for  cash,  viz  ,  2s.  per  doz  ,  or  10s.  per 
100.     Also,  Select  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  from  hi,  well-known 
C-'llection^  from  Gs.  per  Cozen.     Lists  can  be  had. 
Nursery,  Kennington,  London, 

SAFFRON  WALDRN.-SUPERB  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 
VC/^ILLIAM  CHATER  begs  to  announce  that  his 
V»     NEW  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on 

application,  by  enclosing  a  postage  stamp. 

Hints  on  their  cultivation  given  to  purchasers,  if  requested. 

C UPHILL'S  BLACK  TKINCE  STR.^WBERRY. 
— Those  who  by  early  planting  wish  to  secure  a  full  crop 
next  season  of  the  above  Strawberry  can  have  well  rooted 
plants,  tit  for  immediate  delivery,  sent  free  by  post  to  any  part" 
of  the  kingdom  or  in  packages  paid  to  Lo  idon),  by  sending 
an  order,  or 'stamps,  for  lOs.  6d  per  100,  or  6s.  for  50,  to  J. 
MiCKLE.  Folkestone.  Kent. 

GRa.L'E  VLNES  in  POTS  FOR  FORCING. 
T  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  KiDg's-road,  Chelsea,  beg  to 
t/  •  call  attention  to  their  splendid  collection  of  Grape  Vines, 
all  struck  from  eyes,  now  two  and  three  years  old,  the  finest 
Flan's  that  have  ever  been  offered  for  Sale,  consisting  of  63 
varie'ies,  all  of  the  best  sorts,  warranted  true. 

THE  HAMBURGHS  AND  MUSCADINES  being  the  best  for 
early  forcing  in  pots,  this  is  the  best  time  for  Gardeners  to  havo 
them,  so  as  to  get  the  eyes  ripe  and  prominent.  This  Nursery 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  all  modern  Horticultural  improve- 
ments are  iu  full  operation. 

J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 

TO  FLORISTS  AND  AMATEURS. 

ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  THE  INTRODUCTION 
OF  NEW  PLANTS,  LUXEMBURG. 

The  undersigned.  Agents  to  the  above  Establi-hment,  are 
prepared  to  receive  and  transmit  orders  for  the  following  new 
plants,  lately  introduced  by  J.  Ltnde.s,  of  Luxemburg,  deliver- 
able on  and  after  the  1st  of  September  next, 

FUCHSIA  VENDSTA,  H.  B.  K.— Strong  plants,  II.  One  of 
the  most  splendid  species  introduced,  and  far  superior  to 
Fuchsia  fierritifo'ia,  of  a  similar  habit,  but  differing  therefrom 
by  very  large  flowers  ;  calyx  ot  a  lively  vermilion  orange,  and 
large  extended  petals  of  a  coral  red.  Native  of  the  cold  regions 
of  New  Grenada.  This  remarkable  plant  carried  away  the 
first  prize  aV  all  the  principal  shows  in  Belgium,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  "  Flore  des  Serres  "  for  Deceaber,  1349. 

FUCHSIA  NIGRICANS,  Linden,— Strong  plants,  Ss.  Hand- 
some ppecies,  an  abundant  flowerer,  with  dark  purple  petals. 

ALLOPHLECTUS  OONGESTUS,  Decaisne.— Strong  plants, 
12s.     See  description  in  Catalogue,  to  be  had  as  under. 

BOMARIA  EDULIS.  —  Su-.ug  plants,  l^s.  A  charming 
climber,  lance-shaped  leaves,  light  green  above,  dark  red,  spot- 
ted with  yellow.  This  beau'iful  specimen  carried  away  a  medal 
at  the  great  exhib'iii'*n  at  Ghent. 

BEFARIA  .fflSTUANS  £1    4s. 

„  DEX3A  ...  ...  ...     1    0 

TRICOLOR  1    8 

BETH  AM  AND  BLACKITH,  Agents  for  Florists, 
Custom  House  and  General  Agents,  Cox  and  Hammond's  Quays, 
Lower  Thames-street.  London,  Au?.  24. 


R. 


IMPOKTANT   to  GARDENERS,  &c. 

RESTELL'S    METALLIC    FLEXIBLE 

GARDEN  PEGS.  PROPS,  AND  HOLDERS,  will  efiect 
great  saving  in  the  Gardener's  time,  and  1-  st  for  years,  giving 
an  appearance  of  neatness  and  uniformity,  and  trom  taeir 
composition  will  not  cause  the  slightest  iujury  to  the  most 
deUcate  plants.  Price  23.  per  lb.  The  number  varying  accord- 
ing to  Weight.  Iq  the  first  10  sizes,  from  150  to  the  lb. 
Warranted  not  to  corrode.— To  be  had  of  the  principal  Seeds- 
men and  deaitrs  in  Horticul  ural  Implements  ;  and,  who  esale, 
at  the  Manufactory  of  the  Patent  Metallic -Ornamental  Labels, 
3-5)  H i gh-street.  Croydon,  Surrey . 

STEELE'S  PREPARATION,  for  preventing  Weeds, 
^  Moss,  &c.,  from  growing  on  Parades.  Garden- w^alks,  and 
Roads.     Sold  ia  5-salion  bottles,  at  Is.  6d.  per  gallon 

Also,  PEAT,  BOG-EARTH,  and  LOAM,  in  ba-'S  not  less 
than  5  cwt.,  at  Od.  per  cwt.  ° 

Orders,  enclosing  Post-office  orders  made  payable  to  Jona- 
than Steele.  Post-office,  Dockhead,  immediately  forwarded 
to  any  pare  of  the  country. 

Factory.  pJongh-road.  Rotherhitbe. 


FRUIT. 

Market  Gardeners,  or  Growers  (not  Fruiterers),  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  Market,  and  Private  Gar- 
deners, exhibit  independently  of  each  other.  Fruiterers  are  not  alluwed  to  exhibit  at  all.  No  duplicate 
awards  can  be  made  in  any  case  whatever,  except  in  O  and  P.  No  person  can  take  more  than  one  award 
n  each  Letter,  except  in  B,  D,  I,  L,  N,  0,  P. 

i       N.B.  AU  Fruit   must  be  sufficiently  ripe  for  Market,  well  coLotiEED,  and  peopeeli  najebd  bj  the  Exhibitor  as  far  as 
practicable  ;  if  the  contrary,  jt  will  be  disqualified.  ">"">/>,  us  i^  as, 


piMLICO  SL.\TE  WORKS.  —  Cisterns,  Filters, 
■•-  Milk  and  Salting  vessels.  Corn  and  Flour  Clie.,ts,  Sinks, 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Malting  and  other  Fiooring,  Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators,  Garden  Edging,  flower  Boxes,  Pine  pit 
Linings,  Hot.bed  Frames,  moveable  Cattle  Sheds.  Coping, 
D  ain  Sloues  and  Traps,  Steps  and  Riser?,  Balcony  Landings, 
Roofing  Sl.ites,  ridge  roll  and  flap  ;  \riste  Slate  ijr  drains. 
Sun  Dials,  Fountains,  and  all  descriptions  ofp'aia  Slate  "Worb 
in  Town,  or  direct  from  Mr.  Magsos's  Works  in  North  Wales. 
ENAMELLED  SL.\TE  Chimney-pieces,  Billiard  Tables, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  Mural  Table's,  Ac,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble,  surpasiing  the  choicest  marbles  in  beauty  and 
durability,  at  less  tnan  half  the  cost  of  the  commonest  descrip. 
tions.  Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  Maqnds, 
nd  40.  Upper  Belgrave.place.  London. 
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A  Collections  of  Fruit.    GK-GB—SG  in  ifay.      GB— SG— CE 
in  June.     SB— CE— LSin  Ju/y. 
N.B.  No  person  receiving  a  prize  for  a  collection,  can  also 
receive  a  prize  for  any  separate  exhibition  of  fruit. 
3  Pine  Apples,  in  single  specimens  : — ■ 

1.  Queens.     LS— SK— SB. 

2.  Envilies,  Cayennes,  Sugarloafs,  Black  Jamaicas,  Ota- 

heites,   <fco.    LS— SK— SB. 

8.  Providences.     LS— SK— SB. 

C  Grapes  in  pots -,  three  specimens  to  be  shown.  CE — LS SK 

D  Grapes  ;   in  three  bunches  for  private  growers,    and  six 

bunches  fur  Market  Gardeners : 

1.  Black  Hamburgh.    LS— SK— SB. 

2.  Black  Prince,  or  West's  St.  Peters.  LS— SK— SB. 
3  White  Muscadines,  or  Sweetwaters.  LS— SK— SB. 
*.  Muscats.     LS— SK— SB. 

B.  Froruienans,  or  other  sorts,  distinct  from  the  fore^oine. 
LS-SK— SB.  "      ^ 

E  Peaches,  m  sLies.    SK— SB— C. 
r  aectarmea,  in  sixes.    SK— SB— C. 


G  Apples  and  Pears  of  the  previous  year. 
H  Figs,  in  sixes.     SB— C. 


SB— C. 


I     Cherries,  in  dishes  of  1  lb.  each  : 

1.  Black.    SB— C.  2  White.    SB— C. 

K  Strawberries,  in  pots  ;  six  pots  to  be  shown.    SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  They  must  have  grown  in  the  pots  in  which  thev  are 
shown.  ' 

L  Strawberries,  one  dish  each  : 

1.  Bntish  Queen,  and  similar  kinds.    SB— C. 

2.  Keens'  Seedling,  and  similar  kinds.    SB— C. 

3.  Oiher  kinds.     SB— C. 

HI  Oranges,  Citrons.  Ac,  ia  pots  ;  no  one  to  show  more  than 
one  pot.     LS— SK— SB. 
N.B.  This  class  of  i'ruits  is  excluded  if  gathered. 
N  Melons,  one  specimen  each,  for  ihe  best  flavoured.      SK— 

SB — C. 
O  New  VHiieties  of  any  of  the  preceding  kinds  of  froit. 
P  Other  kinds  of  fruit  of  peculiar  excellence  and  value. 
N.B,  The  mtdais  under  this  aud  the  preceding  letter  vpill  be 
given  at  Uiii  diicieUou  of  the  SoUct^'s  officers. 


CUCUMBER  A.ND  M  E  L  O  N  BOXES 
AJfD  LIGHTS. 
One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boies  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  u«e.  Warranted  be?t  materials, 
packe:'-  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  2.1i.jht  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  II.  is.  Garden  Lights  of  evers  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
pans  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobi'i'y,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  ot"  the  counties  of  Eiigland.  Jas.  Watts, 
Hotliouse  Bailder.  Claremont-pl;ice.  Old  Kea--road    London. 

pROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
vy         FOR  HOTHUDSES,  CONSERVATOKliS,  4c. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Piatt,  made  by  .y,^>srs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  sise 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  Works. 

lot)  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Gla.;s.  from  S^d.  per 
foot.  Sinall  ditto,  10.*.  6J.  per  lon  feet,  packed  in  boxe^  ready 
for  imme'diute  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societie-.,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  diniensions.  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS.  Laitumeiers,  Bea 
fcrlasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Gla<s,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumtjer  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  .tnd  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Gl;iss  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  olHce-steuds.  desks,  cfcc. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Oroaniental  Sh^ides.  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glas:.e?.  Gei.oioe  White 
l-ead.  Paint-'.,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purp.,ses. 

Our  Catalogu.-oM8  folio...  is  the  most  coniple'e  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  F.«r:i,  Bailiff  should  be  with.mt  one.  May  be 
had  Gratlb  on  senditrg  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  CoGAS 
and  Co.,  IS,  ijcicester-si^uare,  London. 
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CHUIOE  CALCEOLARIA  SEED. 

JHENCH.VIAN  begs  to  acmounce  that  his  choice 
•  CALCEOLARIA  SEED,  saved  from  superb  varieties,  is 
now  re-idy,  at  2s.  M.  per  packet.  The  attention  of  the  trade  I3 
also  invited  to  his  stock  of  above  10,0l)0  strong  Seedling 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  which  he  offers  on  very  advantageous 

tArm».— Edmonton,  Miiidlesex.  Aug.  84. _^_____ 

HYACISTH^  ANEMONliS,  JO.QUILS,    TULIf  S,  IKibES  , 
CRO<jUSES,  (fcc. — Cnrriage  free,  as  see  below. 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading,  Berks,  having 
for  many  years  imported  Bulbous  Flower-roots  exten- 
sively from  several  celebrated  F.'Orists  in  Holland,  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  most  desirable  kinds  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulip-',  Anemones,  and  other  Bulbs,  cultiva'ed  near  Haarlem, 
and  are  also  enabled  to  secure  the  finest  quality  of  Bulbs  at  the 
Dutch  market  prices.  An  immense  assortment  is  just  im- 
ported direct  from  Haarlem,  and  early  orders  will  be  executed 
with  the  very  best  Bulbs,  at  the  undermentioned  low  prices. 

HYAClNtHS,    FOR  POTS  OR  GLASSES.  s.  d. 

Choice  sorts  by  name,  Messrs.  Sutton's  best  selection, 

per  dozen  -J-^    t! 

^ULbOOS  FLOWER-ROOTS,  FOR  POTS  OR  OPEN 
BORDERS. 
HTACINTHS,  finest  double,  colours  separate  (without 

names)      per  doz.  3 

^,  ,,  colours  mixed  per  100  21 
CROCUSES  and  SNOWDROPS,  many  sorts  ...  „  2 
TULIPS,  Early  Van  Thol,  for  po  s  or  open  borders  „  8 
Choice  sorts,  mixed  for  beds        .,       12 


ANEMONES,  finest  double  mixed 

fine  early  single,  mixed  „ 

B».NtIfJCnLDSES,  tine  double  mixed         „ 

HARDY  NARCISSUS,  sweet  double  white,..         perdoz, 
,,  Pheasant^eye,  very  sweet...     „ 

JONQUILS,  sweet  double 

.,  sweet  single  „ 

GLADIOLI,  many  sorts  mived  „ 

IRISES,  mixed,  many  beautiful  colours    „ 

N.B.  Parcels  of  not  less  than  lOs.  value  are  sent 
fiarriage  free  to  any  Station,  on  the  Great  IVestern, 
South-  IVestern,  or  South-Eastern  Railways  ;  or  to  any 
Office  in  London  or  Bristol. 

Addre-s  JoB.M  Sdtiom  and  Sons,  Reading,  Berks. 

EW  SEIiDLING  STRAWBERRY— MYATT'S 
"  SURPRISE."— This  is  a  variety  raised  from  the  British 
^ueen,  which  it  resembles,  though  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and 
a  very  free  bearer,  producing  a  greater  abundance  of  those 
large  angular-shaped  Strawberries  than  any  other  variety,  and 
finishing  ofT  the  last  fruit  of  a  good  size,  price  60s.  per  11)1). 

Also  Myatt's  tleanor,  5s.  British  Queen,  Globe,  Mammoth, 
Comte  de  Paris,  Hooper's  Seedling,  Keens'  Seedling,  Swan- 
ston's  Seedlmg,  Elton  Pine,  3s.  ed.  Fertilised  Hautbois,  6s. 
Culh  U's  Black  Prince,  10s.  6tJ.  per  100.  Kitley's  Goliah,  3s.  6ci. 
per  doz.,  or  20s.  per  100. —Manor  Farin,  jjeptfbnL 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  present  anii autumn 
sowing,  free  by  post,  with  directions  for  sowing,  treat, 
ment,  &c.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  application.  The 
following,  saved  from  large  collections  of  new  and  choice  varie- 
ties, each,  per  packet. 


in  S-inch  pots,  has  been  formed  for  the  convenience 
of  beginners  in  the  cultivation  of  such  plants. 

In  like  manner  a  new  class  of  Cape  Heaths,  in 
sixes,  will  enable  the  small  grower  to  show  his  skill 
in  managing  a  proverbially  difficult  race. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  miscel- 
laneous   COLLECTIONS     OF     StOVE     AND    GREENHOUSE 

Plants,  it  is  determined  that  in  no  case  shall  any 
exhibitor  be  allowed  to  show  more  than  three 
species  or  varieties  of  the  same  genus,  and  in  the 
smaller  of  these  collections  one  species  or  variety 
only  of  a  genus  is  to  be  admissible. 

The  measurement  of  Garden  Pots  is  to  be  made 
inside,  1  inch  below  the  rim. 

Collections  of  Fruit  are  restored,  with  the  Gold 
Knightian  and  other  Medals  in  May,  the  Gold 
Banksian  and  others  in  June,  and  the  Silver  Gilt, 
&c.,  in  July  ;  the  value  of  the  medals  being  in  this 
way  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  exhibiting. 
These  collections  are,  however,  to  be  shown  with 
the  proviso  that  no  one  who  exhibits  in  the  collec- 
tions shall  show  elsewhere.  This  will  secure  the 
smaller  growers  against  the  risk  of  being  swamped 
by  some  horticultural  Leviathan.  Fruiterers  are,  as 
before,  absolutely  excluded  from  exhibiting. 

Pelargoniums  are  to  be  shown  in  twelves  and 
nines,  instead  of  sixes. 

Considerable  alterations  in  the  tables  and  tents 
are  in  progress,  so  as  to  meet  the  augmented  extent 
of  exhibition  which  must  follow  the  changes  now 
decided  upon.  It  is  in  particular  intended  that 
better  accommodation  should  be  provided  for  the 
large  miscellaneous  collections  ;  and,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  Vice-Secretary  would  be  glad  of  suggestions, 
in  order  that  the  convenience  of  exhibitors  may  be 
consulted  as  far  as  possible. 


dark  olive-black  threads  and  many-celled  spores,  the 
structure  of  which  will  amply  repay  a  microscopical 
examination.  This  second  mould,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease,  but  is 
simply  a  case  of  growth  on  matter  already  more  or 
less  decomposed,  whereas  the  Botrytis  attacks  the 
green  leaves,  and  evidently  causes  their  destruction, 
and  ultimately  that  of  the  bulb. 


2    6 


P^eonia,  herbaceous  ...    0 
Pentstemons,  6  varieties, 

4<i.  to    0 
Potentilla,  from  a  col- 
lection of  splendid  hy- 
brids       2 

Petunia 1 

Polyanthus  0 

Ranunculus  2 

Sweet  William    0 

Verbena,  ...  Is.  6d.  and    2 

Wallflower    0 

„      German,  double, 

6d.  and    1 
StocTiB,  Emperor,  3  Ger- 
man varieties,  separate  1 


AlstrceTieria,  Chiiiaa       4s.  Od. 
Anemone    id.  to     1     0 

,,  newsemi-dbl.,  6t/.  to  1 

Atitirrhinum    0 

Auricula    1 

Calceolaria  1 

Campanula,  6  varieties. 

Id.  to    0 

Cineraria  , 1 

Delphinium 0 

Dianthus  0 

Fuchsia 1 

Geranium,  Is.  6d.  and    2 

,,        scarlets    0 

Gladiolus,  hybrid  varie- 
ties      0 

Gladiolus,  fromsuperior 

named  fijwers 

Gloxinia j...    0    6 

Heliotrope 0    6 

Hollyhock 0    6 

„     30  vars.,  separate    S    0 
2l)  ditto    3    6 

„    12  ditto    2    6 

Iris,  English    0    G 

„     Spanish  0    6 

Mimulus    0    6 

.J'ansy     1    " 

For  many  other  varieties,  see  Catalogue,  sent  oa  application. 

20  Choice  Greenhouse  Perennials,  10s.  M. ;    12  for  7s.  6d. 

20  Choice  Hardv  ditto  7s.  6d.  ;  12  for  5s. 

20  Showy  Hardy  Annuals  for  spring  flowering,  4s. 

Remittances  requested  from  unknown  correspondents.    Post 
-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to 

Bass  and  Bkows,  or  to  Stephen  Bbown, 
Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


Chaenostoma  polyantha  0 
Fuchsia     eorymbiflora 

alba,  hybridised 1 

Lychnis  fulgens  0 

Lobelia  erinus  grandi- 

flora    0 

Silene  Schafta 0 

Streptocarpus  Rexii  ...  0 
Sutherlaudia  frutescens  0 

Veronica  speciosa  1 

,,         rosea   1 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  24,  1850. 
meetings  for  the  ensuing  week. 

CoTiNTBT  Shows.— Tueaday,  August  27:  Handaworth  and  Lt)zell8  Floral 
3i\d  Horticultural.— Wedueaaay,  Aug.  28 :  Saliftbury  West  of  Englaod  Dahlia. 
Warwickshire  Horticultural,  and  Trowbridge  Horiicultnrtil  and  Floral. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  the  Schedule  of 
Prizes  offered  by  the  Horticultural  Society  at  their 
Exhibitions  in  1851.  The  following  are  among  the 
principal  changes. 

All  Florists'  Flowers  are  in  future  to  be  shown 
in  pots,  and  not  in  boxes,  or  pans,  as  cut  flowers. 
Tills  proposal,  first  made  we  believe  in  the 
■"Gardeners'  Magazine  of  Botany,"  is  wholly  un- 
objectionable, and  we  cannot  doubt  its  meeting  with 
entire  concurrence  from  the  growers.  It  will  put 
an  end  to  the  packing  and  trimming  system,  by 
which  flowers  are  so  changed  that  even  their 
owners  do  not  know  them ;  and  it  will  give  amateurs 
a  real  means  of  judging  of  the  respective  value  of 
the  varieties.  In  this  way,  too,  Pansies  are  re- 
admitted, after  a  long  and  well  deserved  exclusion, 
on  account  of  their  worthlessness  when  shown  in 
"  pans." 

Indian  Rhododendrons  and  their  hybrids  are  to 
be  shown  in  twelves,  with  the  same  medals  as  the 
first  class  of  Chinese  Azaleas. 

A  class  of  the  newer  Chinese  Azaleas  in  twelves, 


We  strongly  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  sceptical  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Potato 
DISEASE,  from  any  favourable  signs  about  their  own 
crops,  not  to  be  too  sanguine.  The  smooth  surface 
of  the  sea  is  not  more  deceptive.  Some  weeks  since 
we  noticed,  in  a  Leading  Article,  a  morbid  appear- 
ance which  existed  in  our  Potatoes  about  the  base  of 
the  stems,  running  down  the  strings  to  the  young 
tubers.  No  great  change  had  taken  place  up  to  the 
time  of  getting  up  the  crop,  two  days  since,  except 
that  some  of  the  very  small  tubers  had  completely 
decayed,  passing  into  mere  bags  of  water.  Nothing  I 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  appearance  of  the  1 
Potatoes  when  raised  ;  many  of  them  were  extremely 
fine,  and  all  of  the  larger  specimens,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  only,  seemingly  without  the  least 
taint  of  disease.  A  trifling  shower  fell  upon  them 
as  they  lay  between  the  rows,  but  they  were  housed 
at  night  perfectly  dry.  This  morning,  after  the 
lapse  of  only  36  hours,  there  is  scarcely  a  tuber  which 
does  not  exhibit  unequivocal  signs  of  disease,  and 
the  whole  may  be  considered  as  lost.  We  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  peculiar 
symptoms  exhibited  by  the  infected  tubers,  but  in 
some  diseased  Potatoes  of  the  same  variety  brought 
to  us  from  a  neighbouring  crop,  the  same  little  mould 
is  present  which  we  observed  on  the  decaying  stems 
in  our  own  garden. 

Many  sorts  of  mildew  are  peculiarly  prevalent 
during  the  present  season,  the  alternations  of  heat 
and  moisture  favouring  their  growth  in  a  very 
injurious  degree.  It  is  clear  that  two  distinct 
diseases  are  prevalent  amongst  Potatoes,  the  one 
attacking  the  foliage,  which,  in  many  districts  is 
rapidly  failing,  the  other,  the  lower  part  of 
the  stems  and  the  smaller  tubers,  some  of 
which  when  no  larger  than  Peas  we  have  ob- 
served completely  decomposed.  How  far  the 
general  produce  may  be  affected  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  appearances  are  far  from 
favourable.  As  on  former  occasions,  cultivators  seem 
inclined  to  refer  every  affection  of  their  crops  to  one 
and  the  same  cause.  Some  Onions,  for  instance,  were 
forwarded  to  us  lately,  as  affected  by  the  Potato 
disease,  from  Chichester,  and  precisely  the  same 
malady  is  affecting  them  at  Bath,  the  foliage  gra- 
dually fading,  and  the  bulbs  presenting  a  foBtid  mass 
of  corruption.  The  disease  is,  indeed,  in  the  first 
instance,  due  to  a  species  of  Botrytis,  figured  by 
Mr.  Berkeley,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "An- 
nals of  Natural  History,"  under  the  name  of 
B.  destructor.  The  spores  are  far  longer  than  in 
the  Potato  Botrytis,  the  threads  of  a  pinkish  grey, 
and  there  are  no  swellings  towards  the  tips  of 
the  branches.  The  leaves  soon  assume  a  sickly 
tinfe  under  the  influence  of  the  mould,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  juices  stagnating  in 
the  half-ripe  bulbs,  decomposition  rapidly  takes 
place,  perhaps  aided  by  the  growth  of  the  spawn  of 
the  mould  within  its  cells.  Meanwniie,  as  the 
foliage  begins  to  wither,  another  mould,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  identical  with  Maarospoiium  Okeiranthi, 
grows  on  the  decaying  leaves,  distinguished  by  its 


On  Saturday  next,  the  31st  of  August,  will  take 
place,  throughout   Great  Britain   and   Ireland,   the 
Workins-.men's  Subscription   for  a   Memorial   op 
THE  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.       Certainly,   no   class 
of  men  has  derived  greater  or  more  lasting  benefits 
than  gardeners  from  the  enlightened  policy  of  that 
lamented  statesman,  and  we  trust  that  the  amount 
which  they  may  contribute  will  form  no  unimportant 
item  in  the  sum  hereafter   to  be  announced.      In 
common  with  every  other  class  of  workmen  they 
have  to  thank  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  final  removal 
of  that  most  oppressive  of  all  impositions,  the  tax  oa 
bread  ;  and  they  owe  him  an  especial  debt  for  the 
total  repeal  of  the  glass  duties — a  relief  in  itself  of 
immense  value  to  themselves,  and  of  still  more  im- 
portance as  the  beginning  of  a  great  system  of  finan- 
cial reform,  already  succeeded  by  the  destruction  of 
the  duty  on  bricks,  and  no  doubt  to  be  followed, 
as  the  revenue  improves,  by  a  series  of  other  mea- 
sures of  a  similar  nature.     That  the  food  tax  was 
destroyed  was  wholly  owing  to  the  courage  and  self.^ 
immolation   of    Sir   Robert   Peel  ;    that   England 
stands  where  she  is,  safe  amidst  the  political  tem- 
pests that  have  surrounded  her,  may  be  justly  attri- 
buted to   the   same  great  man  ;    that   Englishmen 
are  able  to  feel  that  what  they  do  possess  is  secure, 
be  it  much  or  little,  is  his  work  ;  and  the  amount 
to   be  raised   next  Saturday  will,   we  trust,  show 
that  the  poor  at  least  are  grateful  to  their  bene- 
factors. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  in  what  manner 
the  fund  thus  to  be  raised  will  be  appropriated  ;  but 
we  think  the  committee  is  composed  of  men  whose 
character  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  applied  in 
some  permanently  useful  manner,  and  not  in  the 
erection  of  monuments,  and  columns,  and  statues. 
Sach  vanities  were  despised  by  Sir  R.  Peel  during 
his  life,  and  repudiated  at  his  death.  Peerages  and 
public  monuments  are  not  for  men  like  him.  He 
loved  what  was  useful ;  he  sacrificed  himself  to  the 
public  advantage,  and,  of  a  surety,  that  which  shall 


be  the  most  generally  and  permanently  beneficial 
is  that  which  he  would  have  wished  for,  could  he 
have  suggested  it. 

A  working  man's  memorial  is  the  greatest  monu- 
ment that  can  be  raised  to  him,  the  highest  compli- 
ment that  could  be  paid  to  his  memory ;  let  it  be 
worthy  of  them  and  of  him. 

The  subscription  will  be  one  penny,  or  any  higher 
sum  which  the  means  of  the  subscribers  may  permit. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  require  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  we  give  insertion  to  the 
following  notice,  which  has  been  circulated  by  the 
central  committee : 

At  a  public  meeting,  held  in  the  Great  Room  of  the 
Whittingtoa  Club  (late  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern), 
Strand,  on  Wednesday  evening,  August  7th,  Joseph 
Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  : 

1.  "  That  this  meeting  recognises  with  gratitude  the 
benefits  which,  at  great  sacrifices  to  himself,  were  con. 
ferred  upon  this  country  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  has  seen  with  satisfaction  the  spontaneous  dispo- 
sition amongst  the  industrial  classes  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a  durable  memorial  of  his  services,  and 
pledges  itself  to  give  all  the  aid  in  its  power  to  carry 
that  object  into  effect." 

2.  "  That  this  meeting  recommends  that  preparations 
be  made  for  a  simultaneous  collection,  on  the  same  day, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  Saturday, 
the  3Jst  of  August,  be  the  day  for  such  collection  ;  antl 
that  all  contributions  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  the  names  of  the  trustees,  and  the  accounts  closed  ii^ 
the  month  of  September  next." 

3.  "  That  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  be  Chairman  f 
Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  M.P.,  Honorary  Secretary  ;  and 
the  following  gentlemen  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers  :— Joha 
Masterman,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  James  Duke,  Bart ,  M.P.; 
Alderman  Copeland,  MP. ;  Richard  Cobden,  Esq,, 
M.P.  ;  William  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Sir  James  Graham, 
Bart.,  M.P.  ;  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  James  Wyld, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  George  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Charles 
Lushington,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  George  Carr  Glyn,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  Newton  Finch,  Esq.  ;  William  Williams,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  Sheriff  Lawrence;  Mr.  Sherifi'  Nieoll ; 
T.  S.  Duncombe,  Esq  ,  M.P. ;  Alexander  Mackinnon,. 
Esq  ,  M.P. ;  James  Yates,  Esq." 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  resolutions 
into  effect,  the  central  committee  earnestly  recommend 
prompt  and  energetic  action  in  the  provinces.  In  all 
corporate  towns  a  requisition  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  chief  magistrate  to  convene  a  public  meeting. 
Committees  should  take  the  means  necessary  to  afford 
working  men  in  their  localities  the  opportunity  of  sub- 
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EcribiD^.  This  may  in  part  be  done  by  proper  exertions 
in  factories,  workshops,  and  other  establishments.  A 
systematic  effort  sliould  be  arranged  tor  the  simul. 
taneous  collection  on  the  3 1st  instant.  All  moneys 
should  be  forwarded,  either  direct  to  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  account  of  the  trustees  of  the  Work- 
ins  Man's  Peel  Memorial,  or  to  Joseph  Hume,  Esq., 
M.P.,  at  the  above  office. 

Every  information  required  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  object  in  view,  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  at  the  office,  454,  West  Strand, 
London. 

Dr.  Lindley  will  now  be  glad  to  receive,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  the  communications  of  those 
correspondents  who  propose  to  contribute  to  the 
next  Number  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society."  

HOW  TO  MISMANAGE  A  GARDEN. 
Chapter  III. — Twin  brother  of  Procrastination 
is  Disorder.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  deserves  the 
higher  rank  in  the  art  of  mismanagement.  If  putting 
off  has  the  advantages  already  pointed  out,  want  of 
method  increases  them  wonderfully.  Disorder 
usually  indeed  accompanies  procrastination  ;  for  it 
may  be  generally  observed  that  the  man  who  finds 
himself  behindhand,  sets  to  work  helter-skelter,  with 
a  vengeance,  when  he  does  begin. 

He  who  puts  off  is  always  behindhand  ;  he  who 
is  behindhand  is  always  in  a  hurry  ;  and  he  who  is 
in  a  hurry,  is  always  in  confusion.  By  this  you 
may  easily  know  the  mismanager.  He  is  behind- 
hand and  in  disorder,  because  it  enables  him  to  show 
the  skill  that  is  in  him  when  it  is  perceived  how 
much  he  can  do  in  "  no  time,"  and  "  any  how,"  when 
he  sets  about  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  or  some  other  sage, 
used  to  maintain  that  that  was  always  best  done 
which  was  quickest  done.  The  parent  of  this  maxim 
may  therefore  be  held  answerable  for  the  prevalence 
of  disorder ;  for  helter-skelter  is  a  sign  of  activity, 
and  activity  denotes  quickness — which  is  the  virtue 
insisted  upon. 

Observe  the  great  mismanager  ;  how  he  shines 
when  you  find  him  "drove  into  a  corner."  How 
he  orders  his  men  about  !  how  his  personal 
activity  becomes  conspicuous  !  Tvi'enty  directions 
are  given  in  10  minutes :  the  men  run  here,  rush 
there  ;  one  is  digging  borders,  another  is  trampling 
them  down  again  while  pruning  the  trees ;  a  third 
begins  to  mow,  but  there  is  no  scythe  stones  ; 
away  runs  a  fourth  to  find  one  ;  it  is  found  ;  sweep 
goes  the  scythe  over  the  Grass  ;  the  scythe 
is  wrong  set  ;  the  last  time  it  was  used  was 
in  the  hay-field.  "  Put  it  to  rights.  "  "  At  it 
again."  "Ah  I  the  Grass  wasn't  rolled."  "Where 
is  the  roller  1 "  "  Oh  !  in  the  stable-yard."  "  You, 
Tom,  go  and  fetch  it."  "  No  roller  is  there  ;  it  is 
lent  to  a  neighbour."  "  Never  mind,  we  will  do 
•without  it."  Sweep,  sweep,  scrape,  scrape,  goes 
the  scythe-blade ;  the  Grass  is  stubborn  ;  the  worm- 
casts  take  off^  the  edge  ;  gravel-stones  are  all  over 
the  lawn.  "  Why,  where  is  the  broom  1 "  The 
broom  is  brought ;  it  is  only  a  stump.  "  Well,  that 
■will  do;  "  and  so  the  work  proceeds.  "  Why,  who 
has  been  a  stamping  down  the  borders  ?  Here,  Joe, 
yon  rake  off  these  cuttings,  and  put  out  the  foot- 
marks." The  ground  is  again  made  trim.  "  Well, 
but  where  are  the  Geraniums  that  were  to  be  put  out 
here  1  Peter  and  Sam  just  get  a  hand-barrow  and 
fetch  a  lot  from  the  potting  ground."  Away  run 
the  men  ;  the  door  is  locked.  "  Where's  the  key  ?" 
Nobody  knows.  "  Well,  then,  Peter,  you  get  over 
the  gate,  and  hand  the  pots  over  the  top  to  Sam, 
■who'll  stay  on  this  side."  Peter  scrambles  over  ; 
the  gate  is  too  high  for  him  to  reach  over  it  ;  he 
looks  about  for  a  wheelbarrow  to  stand  on ;  mounted 
on  this  he  hands  the  Geraniums  to  his  partner ;  but 
Sam  is  clumsy,  and  don't  understand  being  put  out 
of  his  way ;  down  goes  the  pot ;  the  best  plant  of 
the  lot,  a  famous  Tom  Thumb  in  full  flower,  is 
knocked  to  pieces.  No  one  can  deny  that  a  scene 
like  this  is  exciting ;  it  shows  what  energy  and 
resources  are  at  the  command  of  the  man  who  is  in 
confusion.  The  dull,  methodical  fellow,  who  keeps 
his  tools  in  their  places,  and  takes  his  work  in 
proper  order,  and  who  has  no  occasion  to  do  it  two 
or  three  times  over,  is  no  more  to  be  compared  with 
such  a  luminary  as  has  just  been  pourtrayed,  than  a 
planet  with  a  comet,  or,  to  use  a  more  homely  com- 
parison, than  a  Rose  with  a  red  Cabbage. 

Surely,  it  is  a  frivolous  objection  to  disorder  to 
say  that  it  makes  everything  consume  two  or  three 
times  as  much  labour  as  order  would  have  required. 
That  is  precisely  its  merit ;  for  does  it  not  diminish 
poor-rates  ?  and  secure  a  comfortable  living  to  many 
a  poor  man  who  would  otherwise  be  put  to  his  wits 
to  exist  ? 

Nor  can  it  be  admitted  that  a  garden  in  disorder 
ia  a  disagreeable  object ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  a 
pleasant  relief  to  the  monotony  observable  in  ordi- 
nary places,  and  moreover  it  is  an  imitation  of 
Nature,  who  we  are  told  should  be  our  guide  in  all 


things.  Who  ever  saw  anything  like  order  in  a 
forest  ?  or  on  a  common  1  or  in  a  thicket  ?  or  in 
rocky  ground  ?  There  is  no  order  in  these  places  ; 
quite  the  contrary  ;  and  therefore  a  garden  in  order 
is  altogether  an  unnatural  sight — which  it  ought 
not  to  be. 

There  are  persons  who  carry  their  ideas  of  order 
to  a  very  extravagant  point  ;  they  think  that  in  the 
tool-house  the  tools  should  be  all  placed  where  they 
can  be  found  in  a  moment ;  that  in  the  seed-room 
everything  should  be  regularly  arranged  in  drawers 
or  boxes,  so  as  to  prevent  intermixture  ;  that  seed- 
papers  after  being  opened  should  again  be  tied  up  or 
folded  carefully  ;  that  there  should  be  a  shelf  for 
books,  and  a  desk  for  papers,  and  a  file  for  accounts  ; 
and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  the  necessity 
of  the  composts  and  crocks  in  a  potting  shed  being 
kept  in  distinct  bins.  They  say  that  the  mere  habit 
of  attending  to  these  things  introduces  economy  and 
good  management  in  other  and  very  difi^erent  matters; 
that  it  also  improves  a  man's  way  of  thinking,  and 
teaches  him  to  use  his  reason  better.  But  a  good 
mismanager  should  believe  nothing  of  the  sort ;  he 
should  consider  how  much  trouble  it  takes  to  get 
used  to  such  ways ;  and  as  to  their  saving  time  in 
the  long  run,  that  is  a  contingency  far  too  distant  to 
be  reckoned  upon.  "  Enough  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  The  mismanager,  when  he  has  done 
with  his  tools,  will  throw  them  in  a  heap,  in  the 
garden,  or  the  yard ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  carry  them  to 
the  tool-house.  Very  likely  he  may  want  to  use 
them  the  next  time  in  the  place  where  he  left  them ; 
and  if  not,  he  will  know  where  to  look  for  them. 
What  harm  is  there  in  their  standing  in  the  rain  ? 
The  wheelbarrow  is  painted  ;  and  the  tools  are  of 
iron ;  and  it  will  take  a  "  precious  sight "  of  leaving 
about  to  hurt  them.  As  to  seed-papers,  and  all  that, 
why  what  matters  it  if  a  little  seed  is  spilt ;  and  if 
they  get  mixed  "  it  don't  signify,  for  one  can  always 
find  it  out  when  the  seeds  come  up."  Books  and 
papers  and  pens  and  ink  !  What  can  be  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  them  in  order  '?  A  mismanager  has 
not  so  many  of  them ;  he  can  generally  find  what 
he  wants  without  the  need  of  such  precautions  ;  and 
if  he  should  mislay  a  letter,  or  a  bill,  or  any  other 
papers,  why  perhaps  he  can  get  them  again,  or  if 
not,  he  can  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
"  mistakes  may  be  made  by  anybody."  Compost 
bins,  and  all  conundrums  of  that  sort  are  con- 
temptible ;  they  are  very  well  for  Lady  Antrobus, 
or  Mrs.  Lawrence,  or  Mr.  Rucker,  or  the  great 
London  growers,  but  to  a  mismanager  they  are  mere 
trouble  without  profit.  In  fact,  he  gets  on  just  as 
well  if  he  mixes  his  soils  all  together  and  leaves  them 
out  of  doors.  Such  trifles  in  no  way  affect  the  success 
of  his  operations.  K^Troi^pos. 


none  at  all.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  bleak 
and  barren  districts  stand  pre-eminently  in  need  of  these 
appliances,  for  the  development  and  preservation  of 
their  agricultural  resources,  which  suffer  greatly  from 
the  depredations  of  wild  animals  and  stray  cattle.  The 
Cactae,  Agaveae,  and  Euphorbise  are  adapted  to  the  arid 
districts,  their  hard  epidermal  coverings  enabling  them 
to  resist  evaporation,  and  to  flourish  when  refreshed 
with  only  occasional  showers  ;  the  Mimosete  and  C^sal- 
pinesB  seem  to  enjoy  the  more  cold  and  moist  climate  o£ 
the  Balaghaut  district,  whilst  the  Bambusese  and  Pan. 
daneoe  luxuriate  with  native  majesty  in  the  rich  loamy 
soil  of  the  Mulnaad  (S.e,  rain  country).  Hence,  were 
a  railway  to  traverse  the  Peninsula,  the  fences  ought  to 
differ  as  the  line  is  continued  through  various  districts,  in 
accordance  wiih  those  conditions  under  which  particular 
plants  thrive  best  between  certain  1  mits  of  temperature 
and  moisture.  The  following  list  of  plants  observed  in  use, 
or  calculated  for  the  formation  of  hedges,  was  appended 
to  the  paper,  with  vernacular  names,  and  such  observa- 
tions as  to  habitat,  mode  of  cultivation.  &c.,  as  mi^ht" 
aid  in  the  selection  of  species  or  afford  information  upois 
the  question  of  local  applicability  : 
I.  Hedge  Plants. 


Opuntia  Dillenij,  Haw. 
Agave  amencana,  L. 
Euphorbia  Tiruoalli,  L. 

,,     antiquoruai,  L. 
CEesalpioia  sepiaria,  Rox. 

,,    S-ippan,  L, 
Pterolobium  lacerans,  R.  Br. 
Gailandina  Bonduc,  L. 
ParkinSDOia  aculeata,  L, 
Poinciana  pulcherrima,  L. 
Mimosa  rubicaulis.  Lam. 
Inija  dulcis,  Willd, 
Acacia  arabica,  Willd. 

„    coaeiDaa,  De  C. 
Vachellia  Farnesiana,  W.  &  A. 


Epicarparns  orientalig,  Blume^ 
Jatropha  curcas,  L. 
Pisonia  aculeata,  Ros. 
Capparis  sepiaria,  L. 

,,     aphylla,  Rox. 
Scutia  iodica,  Brong, 
Azinia  tetracantha,  Latn. 
Gmelioa  asiatica,  L. 
Baisamodendroa  Berryi,  AriK. 
Toddalia  aculeata,   P,;r3. 
Bambu'ta  arundiaacea,  Willfi, 

,,     spinosa,  Kox. 

,,    nana. 
DeodrocalanQus  Tulda,  Nees^ 
Pandanus  odoratissimas,  L, 


ir.  Oenamental  Plants,  formioj  inner  FeDces. 


Adhatoda  Yasica,  Nees. 

,,    Betonica.  Nees.  t 

Grap^ophyllum  hortense,  Neea^ 
Gendarussa  T  ilgaris,  Nees.       "' 
Gardeoia  florida,  L. 
Allamanda  cathartica,  L. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATIO.V  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 
Thursday,  Aug.  1. — In  the  Chemical  Section  Dr. 
Daubeny  gave  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  his  ex- 
periments on  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  on  the 
growth  of  Ferns.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
subject  was  taken  up  to  test  the  probability  of  the  theory, 
that  the  excessive  development  of  vegetation  during 
the  coal  period  depended  on  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere.  In  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, performed  last  year,  it  was  found  that  excessive 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  injured  Ferns.  Dr.  Daubeny 
stated  that  the  Ferns  were  now  growing  in  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  ex- 
cess above  that  ordinarily  contained  in  air  ;  and  althouglt 
it  was  thought  that  similar  Ferns  growing  under  the 
same  conditions,  but  without  carbonic  acid  in  excess, 
were  the  most  luxuriant — it  appeared  that  they  thrived 
well  in  this  artificial  atmosphere. — Mr.  R.  Hunt,  who 
had  also  been  requested  by  the  Association  to  experi- 
ment on  the  subject,  explained  that  he.  was  not  prepared 
to  furnish  a  report  at  ibis  meeting,  owing  to  the  great 
uncertainty  which  appeared  to  surround  the  inquiry. 
He  stated  that  he  found  the  diversified  influences  of 
light  materially  to  affect  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
which  the  plants  could  absorb  without  immediate  injury. 
He  would  still  pursue  his  investitfatious,  and  he  hoped  to 
arrive  at  something  more  definite  by  the  next  meeting. 
On  the  same  day,  in  the  Natural  History  section,  a  paper 
was  read  Ort  the  Hedge  flants  of  ladia,  and  Ike  Condi- 
tions which  adapt  themf'tr  spec'iat  purposes  and  particu- 
tar  localiiies  ;  by  Dr.  Hugh  Cleghorn,  H.E.  I.CS. — The 
author  alluded  to  the  improved  face  of  the  country  over 
large  tracts  of  Southern  India,  arising  from  the  bridging 
of  rivers,  the  formation  of  ghauts,  the  abolition  of  transit 
duties,  the  extension  of  made-roads,  the  better  construc- 
tion of  labour-carts,  and  the  completion  of  various  public 
works  ;  but  adverted  with  regret  to  the  still  backward 
state  of  ludian  agriculture,  and  the  abject  utilitarianism 
which  characterises  field  operations,  expressing  the 
hope  that  ere  long  the  lands  will  be  more  generally 
manured,  the  fields  enclosed,  the  roadsides  fenced,  ad- 
ditional tracts  cultivated,  and  Engliah  improvements 
extensively  introduced  into  Hindustan.  The  Peninsular 
flora  is  remarkable  for  the  great  prevalence  of  thorny 
shrubs  and  prickly  plants ;  yet,  supplied  with  such 
materials  for  hedge-making  as  lew  countries  possess, 
India  exhibits  often  wretched  enclosures,  in  many  parts 


Lawsonia  inermis,  L. 
Lonicera  ligustriua,  Wall. 
Oitrus  Limetta,  Riss. 
Morus  iodica,  L. 
Punica  eraoatutn,  L. 
Piiytlanthufl  reticulatus,  Poir. 
Hibiscus  rosa  siaensis,  L. 

III.  Plants  dsed  foe  edging  Gakden  Wales. 
Pedilanthustiihyma!oide3,Puit  I  Hosa  indica,  L. 
Vinca  rosea,  Wilid.  ,,    eemperflorens.  Curt. 

Heliotropium  curassavicum,  L.  [ 

Professor  Rotle  considered  this  paper  a  most  valu- 
able one,  and  thought  its  title  by  far  too  modest  for  its- 
raerits.  The  importance  of  considering  the  adaptability 
of  plants  to  particular  soils  and  climates  could  not  b& 
overrated  in  all  attempts  at  developing  the  resources  of 
a  country.  Plants  which  would  flourish  in  a  rich, 
alluvial  soil  would  not  grow  in  a  sandy  plain,  and  vice 
versil.  It  was  not  always  the  case  that  indigenous 
plants  were  best  adapted  for  culture  in  particular 
countries,  and  in  India  they  had  many  instances  of  intro- 
duced plants  growing  more  vigorously,  and  extending 
more  widely,  than  nadve  plants.  Some  botanists  had 
expressed  doubts  with  regard  to  the  plants  introduced 
from  the  New  World  into  Hindostan,  because  they  had 
old  Sanscrit  names,  but  it  was  frequently  the  case 
that  new  plants  were  called  by  the  natives  by  Bome.,y 
old  name. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

It  is  an  important  point  with  almost  every  one  who 
cultivates  Strawberries  to  have  them  early.  Earlv- 
foreed  Strawberries  are  highly  esteemed  ;  and  though 
the  means  of  producing  them  may  be  but  limited,  stilf 
most  people  who  possess  a  garden,  and  a  little  glass,, 
make  an  attempt  at  forcing  them.  For  very  early 
work  the  first  runners  should  be  secured.  These  may 
be  pegged  down  on  small  3  inch  pots,  and,  when  fully 
established,  removed  from  the  parent  plants  and  re- 
potted into  6-inch  pots,  using  rich  loamy  soil.  Instead 
of  the  common  practice  of  placing  these  pots  behind  a 
wall  or  hedge,  on  a  north  aspect,  let  them  be  plunged  im 
the  full  sunshine  up  to  their  rims  in  coal-ashes  or  old 
tan.  All  runners  which  are  made  during  the  current 
autumn  should  be  removed  on  their  first  appearance, 
and  let  the  plants  be  watered  once  every  week  witb 
liquid  manure.  Under  such  treatment  they  will  have 
attained  a  highly  matured  condition  by  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  will  be  capable  of  producing  an  early  - 
spring  crop. 

As  soon  as   the   growing  season  is  over,  the  pot»  ■ 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  material  in  which  they  were' 
plunged,  and  placed  on  their  sides  ,to  prevent  the  ac- 
cess of  water.     In  order  the  more  perfectly  to  effect' 
this  end,  a,  quantity  of  old  tan,  sand,  sawdust,  or  coal  ^ 
ashes  should  be  provided  for  stacking  them  in,     A  dry  . 
situation  should  bs  selected  for  the  purpose  ;  the  pots  ' 
should  then  be  placed  upon  their  sides  in  two  rows,  tho 
bottom   of  the  pots  facing  each   other,  and   the  rims 
placed  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  stacking  material.     Tha 
space  between  the  pots  should  be  filled  up  level  with 
the  tops,  and  another  tier  of  pots  added,  until  the  ridge- 
is  3  feet  high.     To  throw  off  the  wet,  a  covering  of 
straw  should  be  secured  on  the  apex  of  the  ridge.     In 
severe  weather  the  whole  ridge  may  with  facility  be 
protected,  and  this  will  be  the  more  desirable  where  a 
succession  of  forced  Strawberries  is  required,  as  a  por- 
tion will  require  to  be  put  in  the  forcing  house  or  pit 
every  fortnight ;   and  this  could   not  be  done,  under 
favourable  circumstauces,  if  the  frost  is  allowed  free 
access  to  them. 

The  above  practice  is  only  recommended  for  the 
earlier  crops  ;  for  later  ones  it  is  not  required.  One  of 
the  largest  growers  of  forced  Strawberries  for  the 
London  market  never  pots  the  later  crops  for  forcing 
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until  they  are  wanted  for  that  purpose.  His  success  is 
beyond  question  ;  but  then  old  plants  are  never  chosen. 
Young  plants,  about  a  year  bedded  out,  are  such  as  he 
selecrs  ;  a  great  amount  of  trouble  and  expence  is  thus 
saved.  This  cultivator  has  beeu  equally  successful  in 
forcing  the  satne  plants  two  seasons  consecutively — a 
practice  not  generally  followed.  Pharo. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Mildew  07J  Grapes,  ^c. — Since  my  last  communica- 
tion 1  have  collected  further  information  on  this  subject, 
both  by  investigating  various  plants,  as  well  as  by  re- 
ferring to  some  of  our  best  authorities  upon  the  subject. 
The  Grapes  in  my  house  are  mostly  spoiled,  but  the 
effect  of  the  mildew  is  different  upon  different  varieties, 
all  those  with  white  berries  being  least  affected — the 
Sweetwater  least  injured  of  any;  Muscats  next;  the 
Black  Prince  less  injured  than  other  dark-coloured 
varieties,  while  all  the  Hamburgh  are  destroyed.  The 
disease  has  now  extended  to  those  on  open  walls,  but 
the  white  Sweetwater  is  least  affected.  In  a  house 
recently  erected,  and  in  which  Vines  were  planted  this 
spring,  the  leaves  had  become  slightly  affected.  Sulphur 
was  dusted  on  and  appeared  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  but  did  not  cure  it.  I  have  had  ferment- 
ing horse-dung  turned  in,  which  has  pmduced  so  much 
moisture  that  1  iind  the  disease  has  entirely  disappeared. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  may  serve  in 
following  years  as  a  means  of  preventing  this  destruc- 
tive pest.  In  pursuing  the  investigation,  I  have  found 
that  the  mildew  upon  the  Pea,  the  Grape,  and  the  Rose 
is,  so  far  as  1  can  find,  the  same,  Acrosporium  moni- 
lioides  ;  it  is  most  rapid  in  production,  and  is  commu- 
nicated by  its  seeds  to  other  plants.  It  appears  to  lie 
or  grow  upon  plants,  and  when  found  upon  Grapes 
appears  like  finely-powdered  wood  ashes ;  but  upon 
examination  with  a  microscope  of  highly  magnilying 
power  has  the  appearance  as  described  in  my  last 
article,  sometimes  connected  in  clusters,  similar  to 
bunches  of  Grapes,  or  shooting  out  from  each  other 
like  beads  in  a  necklace ;  it  is  stated  to  he  only  on  the 
Grapes  or  plants,  but  a  close  examination  shows  it  to 
be  attached,  as  considerable  discolouration  appears  upon 
the  skin  of  the  white  Grapes  after  its  removal ;  and  upon 
removing  it  to  oiher  substances,  it  throws  out  small 
filaments,  which  hold  those  little  band-like  substances 
together,  and  by  which  it  doubtless  attaches  itself  to 
Other  plants  when  first  transplanted  ;  but  those  fila- 
ments are  so  extremely  minute,  that  I  have  not 
yet  found  it  possible  to  distinguish  whether  they 
are  roots  or  not ;  before  its  first  appearance  upon  the 
upper  sides  of  the  leaves  of  the  Grapes,  it  is  white  and 
fibrous,  like  mould  ;  but  on  submitting  this  substance 
to  a  very  high  magnifying  power,  it  appears  to  con- 
sist of  little  cones  of  some  fioe  substance,  so  exceed- 
ingly minute  in  its  divisions  as  to  defy  the  eyein  dis- 
covering its  constituent  parts,  and  still  appearing,  when 
thus  highly  magnified,  like  specks  of  hairy  mould,  and 
composed  of  filament  only — white,  and  not  unlike,  in 
general  resemblance,  the  very  fine  cotton  used  by 
jewellers.  No  doubt  remains  that  it  is  a  parasitic 
fungus,  and  that  it  proceeds  through  all  its  various 
stages  of  development  to  perfect  growth,  and  produc- 
tion of  its  seeds,  which  are  communicated  from  plant 
to  plant  by  the  air,  and  under  certain  conditions  of 
atmosphere,  and  of  the  plants  to  which  it  is  communi- 
cated, continues  to  vegetate  and  prolong  its  species  ; 
but  as  we  find  all  the  larger  classes  of  parasitic  fungi 
grow  more  luxuriantly  or  entirely  on  plants  in  a  debi. 
btated  or  diseased  state,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these 
minute  fungi  vegetate  only  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  that  therefore  their  appearance  indicates  previous 
disease  in  the  plants  attacked  by  them  ;  and  taking  this 
Tiew  of  the  question,  it  is  found  with  most  vegetables, 
especially  with  the  Pea,  that  it  mainly  arises  from  a 
deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  I  have  seen  it 
prevail  most  frequently  in  very  dry  autumns,  especially 
in  seasons  when  moderate  dews  prevail.  Mr.  Kuight 
supposes  that  plants  under  such  circumstances  derive 
their  chief  support  by  absorption  of  moisture  through 
their  leaves,  and  that  the  flow  of  the  sap  is  in  some 
measure  downwards,  and  that  a  continuance  of  this 
process  produces  a  vitiated  state  of  the  sap  and  sap 
vessels,  and  consequent  debility  of  the  plant,  and  it 
then  becomes  open  to  attack  of  this  or  other  parasites. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  it  Peas  are  subjected  to 
frequent,  regular,  and  copious  watering,  they  are  not 
attacked  by  mildew  ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Loudon,  that  in 
Scotland,  where  there  are  heavy  night  dews,  that  this 
desciiption  of  mildew  is  unknown.  Also  in  situations 
■well  ventilated  it  prevails  less  extensively  than  in  places 
where  a  confined  circulation  of  air  takes  place,  and 
even  in  hothouses  partially  shaded  by  surrounding 
buildings,  it  appears  to  attack  with  greater  virulence 
than  in  those  more  open  and  better  ventilated.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  certain  conditions  of  atmo- 
sphere, moisture,  situation,  and  management,  com- 
bine to  its  production ;  therefore  I  consider  that 
free  and  copious  watering  at  the  roots,  a  full  ventilation 
and  copious  watering  of  the  house,  as  well  as  by 
syringing  the  plants  towards  evening,  would  tend  es- 
pecially to  counteract  its  influence.  But  to  be  effectual, 
this  system  should  be  adopted  as  a  preventative  rather 
than  as  a  cure,  for  when  it  has  once  become  established, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  arrest  its  progress,  Vines  having 
beeri  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  afterwards  with  a  coating  of  fresh  lime, 
without  the  least  apparent  beneficial  effect ;  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  find  from  the  Gtatement  of  others,  sulphur  also  has 


little  effect  in  destroying  it ;  where  it  has  prevailed  once 
it  has  returned  again  the  following  season,  and  I  find  that 
unless  all  the  sashes  and  lights  are  removed  and  tho- 
roughly washed  with  strong  lime-water,  brine,  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  at 
least  to  1  gallon  of  boiling  water,  that  its  return  may  be 
expected  as  almost  certain ;  but,  in  addition,  it  would  be 
well  to  paint  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  woodwork, 
and  to  lime-wash  all  the  brickwork  of  the  building  as  a 
preventative,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Vines  should  be  cut 
back  as  closely  as  possible,  and  every  part  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  lime  wa'er,  and  then  painted  over  with  hot 
fre^h  slaked  lime  mixed  with  water.  I  offer  these  re- 
marks with  some  degree  of  hesitation,  not  having  fully 
tested  them  m3self ;  but  it  appears  that  the  treatment 
should  be  similar  to  that  adopted  in  dusting  Wheat  for 
preventing  the  smut — Uredo  segetum.  No  application 
is  found  so  destructive  to  this  fungus  as  the  blue 
vitriol,  and  probably  it  may  be  found  equally  efficacious 
in  this.  I  throw  out  these  suggestions  to  the  consi- 
deration of  others.  No  direct  attempts  that  I  know  of 
have  at  present  been  made  to  rid  us  of  this  pest  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  one  affecting  the  Wheat,  a  remedy  is 
applied,  which  is  in  most  cases  effectual.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  Berberry  shrub  becoming  invariably 
infected  with  and  communicating  the  mildew  to  growing 
Wheat  and  Rye,  for  which  see  an  elaborate  account  iu 
the  first  part  of  vol.  vii.  of  "  Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,"  as  communicated  by  L.  E. 
Windt  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  evidence  there  ad- 
duced was  so  conclusive  that  an  act  of  the  legislative 
assembly  was  passed  directing  all  Berberries  to  be 
rooted  up  throughout  the  principality.  But  Loudon 
states  it  is  a  different  description  ot  mildew  that  infests 
the  Wheat  from  that  produced  on  the  Berberry,  and 
therefore  denies  the  possibility  of  infection  being  carried 
on  by  its  instrumentality  to  the  Wheat  plants.  In  cor- 
roboration of  the  communication  of  M.  Windt,  I  am 
enabled  to  state  that  for  many  years  together  I  have 
observed  mildew  affect  Wheat  opposite  Berberry 
bushes  in  fences,  shading  off  in  degree  as  the  distance 
became  greater,  and  upon  one  occasion,  after  the  Ber- 
berry bushes  were  supposed  to  have  been  eradicated, 
mildew  was  discovered,  and  upon  making  diligent  search 
a  Berberry  shrub  was  discovered,  having  sprung  up 
from  the  roots  of  the  old  plant.  Robert  Baker,  IVriltle. 

Mildew  0)i  Parsnips. — I  enclose  for  your  inspection 
leaflets  of  the  cultivated  Parsnip  attacked  by  a  minute 
fungus,  concerning  which  I  wish  to  be  edifieil.  Persons 
who  really  know  nothing  at  all  about  such  matters, 
and  judge  only  from  unassisted  eye  appearances,  say 
that  the  affection  is  identical  with  the  Potato  disease. 
Pastinaca,  August  20.  [The  fungus  appears  to  be  a 
species  of  Botrytia,  but  not  the  same  species  as  attacks 
the  Potato.] 

Musa  Cavendishii,  or  Dwarf  Banana. — Probably  this 
is  the  farthest  north  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the 
Musa  Cavendishii  has  ever  ripened  fruit.  I  therefore 
send  you  a  specimen,  to  enable  yotf  to  teat  its  quality. 
Three  years  ago  I  was  instruiited  to  get  a  small  p'ant 
of  this  Musa,  and  as  our  stove  is  very  low  in  the  roof, 
I  was  not  sure  but  what  it  might  go  through  the  glass 
by  giving  it  much  pot  room.  However,  early  in  the 
spring  of  1848, 1  resolved  to  give  it  more  root  room. 
I  planted  it  in  an  old  cask  2  feet  across  the  mouth  and 
2i  feet  in  depth,  using  strong  turfy  loam  mixed  with 
flakes  of  well  rotten  dung,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved all  suckers.  I  secured  good  drainage,  as  I  found 
it  delighted  in  plenty  of  water,  and  syringed  it  well  in 
hot  weather.  The  temperature  of  the  house  was  kept 
at  65°  in  the  ;day  lime  aid  50°  at  night.  In  a  few 
weeks  it  began  to  throw  up  large  dark  green  leaves, 
which  had  a  beautiful  effect  among  the  rest  of  the 
plants,  such  as  Polypodium  aureum,  and  the  like,  with 
drooping  habits.  In  September  1849,  it  began  to  show 
its  flower-stalk,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  a  large 
cluster  of  fruit  appeared  in  si.ht,  which  swel  ed  on  pro- 
gressively till  it  became  ripe.  It  is  much  esteemed  for 
dessert.  The  height  of  the  plant  is  4 J  feet,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  stem  igioches;  each  leaf  measures 
5J  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  in  breadth.  The  number 
of  pods  that  formed  the  cluster  was  85,  their  united 
weight  being  36  lbs.  No  one  having  the  command  of  a 
Vinery  should  want  a  plant  or  two  of  this  Musa.  Its 
effect  is  fine  under  the  foliage  of  Vines  ;  and  its  fruit 
useful.  It  is  much  more  deserving  of  a  place  in  a 
Vinery  than  many  other  favourite  plants  we  see  some 
gardeners  growiig,  or  ratber  trying  to  grow,  in  a  high 
temperature,  harbuuiing  red  spider  and  other  enemies 
to  Vineries.  The  plant  in  question  was  never  subjected 
to  a  higher  temperature  in  winter  than  40",  and  in  the 
summer  time  from  70°  to  80°,  with  all  the  air  that 
could  be  given.  At  times  this  Musa  may  be  induced  to 
fruit  in  18  months  undtr  a  very  high  temperature,  but 
neither  the  quality  nor  quantity  is  so  good,  and  the 
natural  form  of  the  plant  is  lost.  John  M'Pher.yon, 
J.  Pourie's,  Esq.,  Reswallie,  Forfarshire,  Aug.  5.  [The 
fruit  was  excellent.] 

Exhibition   of  1851:    Flower-pots Amongst    the 

things  enumerated  as  preparing  for  next  year's  great 
exhibition,  1  hope  that  flower-pots  will  not  be  forgotten ; 
for  it  the  improvements  are  successful,  they  will  be 
more  generally  distributed  than  any  other  article.  I 
see  that  others  of  your  correspondents  are  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  the  remarks  contained  in  your  paper 
of  July  27th  are  deserving  ot  attention  by  those  who 
are  manu'actuters  and  designers  of  pottery.  Dark 
colours  will  be  found  to  harmonise  best  with  plants 
which  are  supposed  to  be  natives  ot  warmer  climates, 
and  therefore  all  pale  neutoal  tints  should  be  avoided  as 


exciting  chilly  ideas.  The  Etruscan  colours  would  look 
well,  especially  upon  a  fine  material.  Scarlet  or  deep 
orange,  buff  and  black  ;  and  perhaps  some  hints  of  shapes 
might  be  taken  from  those  masters  of  the  fictile  art. 
For  a  commoner  kind,  and  for  those  who  still  adhere  to 
the  notion  that  pots  should  be  porous,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  should  be  made  of  the  same  ware  as  at 
present  (if  it  will  not  take  glaze),  smoothly  glazed  as  far 
as  three-fourths  from  the  top  with  a  warm  brown  or 
even  a  black  glaze,  the  rest  being  left  of  a  bright  red, 
which  would  surely  allow  enough  for  drainage.  The 
division  of  colours  should  be  clearly  and  accurately 
marked  by  two  or  three  lines  ;  the  lower  end  should  be 
furnished  with  a  projecting  rim  ;  the  bottom  should  be 
separate,  and  pierced  with  holes  like  a  kitchen  colander, 
and  shoiild  rest  at  least  an  inch  from  the  ground  in  the 
inside,  and  be  slightly  concave  on  the  upper  surface. 
These  surely  would  not  be  much  dearer  than  the  pots 
in  present  use,  and  certainly  cleaner  and  less  flaming. 
The  shapes,  perhaps,  are  as  convenient  as  they  can  be. 
For  superior  articles,  with  a  little  study  they  could  be 
produced  so  as  to  be  elegant  and  ornamental,  yet  not  too 
fanciful  or  attractive  ;  for  it  must  alwajs  be  kept  in 
mind  that  they  are  to  be  subordinate  to  the  plants.  Old 
pictures  of  interiors,  particularly  Dutch-Chinese  pat- 
terns, in  addition  to  new  ideas,  would  furnish  examples. 
Could  gutta  percha  be  applied  for  pots  or  cases  for  in- 
door use  ?  The  soft  brown  shades  ot  many  of  the 
articles  made  ot  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  the 
substance  is  far  preferable  to  porcelain,  on  account  of 
the  brittleness  ot  all  fine  pottery.  Amateur, 

Creosote  a   Preserver   of  Wood  from   Sea-worms 

Some  time  ago  one  of  your  correspondents  requested 
information  as  to  the  means  of  preserving  wood  from 
the  ravages  of  sea-worms.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  some  experiments  made  last  century  in  Plymouth 
Sound  pointed  out  that  timber  wheu  paid  with  cheap 
oils  remained  intact,  though  other  pieces  of  it  sunk  in 
the  same  place  were  much  worm-eaten.  Oil  of  tar  was, 
40  years  ago,  recommended  for  paying  timber  intended 
for  a  work  in  the  same  Sound,  and  latterly  creosote,  or 
oil  of  tar,  has  become  of  very  general  use  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  wood  in  bridges,  railway 
sleepers,  &c.  Creosote  is  the  cheapest  of  all  oils,  but 
for  some  purposes  its  application  is  objectionable,  since 
it  renders  wood  so  highly  inflammable  that  insurance 
offices  refuse  to  insure  any  works  impregnated  with  it, 
and  its  noisome  and  long-enduring  smell  render  its  use 
improper  in  various  instances,  such  as  in  structures  for 
horticultural  purposes,  for  example.  Where  the  latter 
disadvantage  may  be  considered  as  prohibiting  tlie  use 
of  creosote,  cheap  oils  free  from  smell,  as  whale  oil, 
would  probably  be  equally  effectual  in  preserving  wood 
from  sea-worms    M, 

Stripping  Fig  Trees  and  other  Plants  of  their  Leaves, 
—  I  have  been  a  gardener  these  60  jears,  and  am  re- 
ported to  be  a  good  Fig  grower.  About  this  season  I 
nail  in  the  young  growths,  cutting  none  away  except 
those  whose  position  will  not  allow  them  to  be  fastened 
to  the  wall.  Where  the  leaves  are  very  numerous,  and 
shade  the  fruit,  I  thin  them  out,  a  practice  I  have  pur- 
sued with  advantage,  more  especially  where  the  Figs 
have  been  shaded  by  other  trees.  It  not  only  improves 
the  fruit,  but  the  wood,  from  being  exposed  to  the  sun, 
gets  ripened  before  frosts  set  in,  and  winters  well.  But 
the  removal  of  the  leaves  is  a  point  on  which  I  and  my 
younger  brethren  (saplings)  disagree.  The  latter  stick 
to  theory,  allow  all  the  leaves  to  remain  on,  lose  their 
young  wood  in  the  winter,  from  its  being  ill  ripened,  and 
have  late  crops,  while  my  wood  keeps  firm  and  sound, 
and  matures  good  crops  every  year.  What  is  your 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  Fig  tree 
leaves  \  An  Old  Gardener. My  gardener,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  custom  inherited  from  his  father, 
has  stripped  off  almost  all  the  leaves  from  my 
Fig  tree,  with  the  view  of  accelerating  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit,  by  exposing  them  more  fully  to  the 
sun's  rays.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  state  whether 
he  is  justified,  either  by  nature  or  reason,  in  the  com- 
mission of  such  an  act ;  and  whether  he  does  not  mate- 
rially injure  the  tree  with  regard  to  its  bearing  next 
year,  by  retarding  the  ripening  of  the  young  wood,  and 
by  depriving  it  of  the  nourishment  which  I  have  always 
understood  a  plant  derives  from  its  leaves.  He  has 
also  mown  off  all  the  foliage  from  the  two-year  old 
Strawberry-beds.  I  consider  this  act  also  detrimental 
to  the  plants.  Should  he  have  acted  improperly,  I 
should  like  to  convince  him  that  such  is  the  case  by 
showing  him  your  reply.  A.  B. —  [Leaves  in  a  healthy 
state  should  not  be  removed,  unless  with  a  view  to 
making  those  which  remain  healthier  and  better.  When 
leaves  are  old,  and  begin  to  change  colour,  they  are  of 
no  further  use,  and  may  be  removed  without  impro- 
priety.    Figs  ought  not  to  be  grown  in  shady  places.] 

Scientific  Names. — I  have  just  been  reading  "  Rural 
Hours  in  America,"  by  Miss  Cooper.  In  pages  55  to 
60,  first  volume,  I  found  observations  similar  to  your 
own  on  names  in  botany.  Miss  Cooper  ridicules  the 
nomenclature  in  use  with  a  good  deal  of  humour.  I 
think  it  wiU  be  pleasing  to  yourself  to  find  a  corrobora- 
tion ot  your  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  so  recent  a 
work.  I  hope  also  that  it  may  assist  the  cause  of  plain 
and  universal  terms  in  books  of  science.  The  coin- 
cidence between  you  and  Miss  Cooper  shows  the  general 
and  growing  aversion  to  be  treated  with  the  dead  letter 
instead  of  the  living  language  in  the  science  of  botany. 
Correspondent,  Oxon, 

Monstrous  Cucumber. — In  paEsing  down  Exchange- 
street,  Norwich,  the  other  day,  1  observed  a  Cucumber 
full  15  or  16  inches  in  length  at  Mr.  Swing's  seed  esta- 
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blishment,  with  a  full  siztd  leaf  growing  from  its  middle. 
Are  such  monstrosicies  osmmon,  and  to  what  causes  are 
they  to  be  assigned  2  J.  Butcher.     [This  circumstance 
13  not  uncommon.     The   cause  is  supposed  to  be  the 
growing  of  a  leaf  to  the  side  of  the  Cucumber  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  were  first  formed  in  the  bud.] 
House-bugs  and  Ants. — Your  columns  have  recom- 
mended the  getting  rid  of  bugs,  and  certainly  extreme 
cleanliness    alone    will   effect   this  desirable   purpose  ; 
besides  this,  in  some  warm  countries  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  destroy  these  noisome  insects  by  pouring 
quite  boiling  water  on  the  parts  of  furniture  infested 
with   them.      In   this  way  a  first  operation   may  not 
always  be  suSieient,  but  it  is  easily  repeated  until  all  the 
insects  and  their  eggs  are  destroyed.     Furniture  and 
places  the  most   infested  with  them  may  be   speedily 
cleared  by  solutions  of  either  corrosive  sublimate,  or  of 
sulphate    of  copper.     Corrosive   sublimate    leaves   no 
Stain  after  its  application,  and  therefore  would  be  to  be 
preferred,  were  it  not  extremely  poisonous,  and  its  use 
is   the  more  dangerous  as  its  solution    is  colourless. 
Sulphate  of  copper  is  also  a  poison,  but  only  when  fallen 
in  considerable  quantity  ;   it  has  been  employed   with 
the  most  complete  success  for  washing  old  walls,  ceilings, 
floors,  and  furniture  swarming  with  bugs.     The  mode 
in  which  it  was  used  was  to  put  a  few  ounces  of  sulphate 
of  copper  into  a  basin,  pouring  upon   it  soft   water, 
stirring  the  whole  occasionally  uncil  the  whole  solution 
became  saturated  ;   a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphate 
remaining   undissolved   indicates    that  the  solution   is 
saturated.     Has  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  been 
tried  for  the  destruction  of  ants  in  dwelling  houses  \    A 
strong  lessive  from  wood   ashes  was  some  years  ago 
resorted  to  to  get  rid  of  a  small  species  of  this  insect, 
and  was  found  to  dislodge  them  from  the  apartment 
they   had   invaded.      In   the  south   of   France   oil  of 
Juniper  berries,  called  in  the  patois  of  the  country  Aai/e 
de  cade  is  frequently  used  in  granaries  to  protect  the 
com  in  them  from  ants.     For  this  purpose  the  oil  is 
sprinkled  on  bare  parts  of  the  granary  floor,  but  occa- 
sional renewals  of  the  oil  are  requisite.     It  is  also  often 
mixed  with  the  earth  in  preparing  the  aire  on  which 
corn  is  threshed,  and  in  houses  ants  have  been  dislodged 
by  huile  de  cade  being  put  into  the  crevices  of  floors, 
and  at  their  junction  with  the  walls.  M. 

Potato  Disease. — In  this  district  (Grosmont,  York- 
shire), the  disease  is  spreading  in  all  directions,  and  in 
many  places  with  great  virulence.  Wherever  the  land 
is  wettest,  it  is  most  apparent.  I  mean  on  particular 
spots  in  the  same  field.  Thus,  one  field  near  me,  un- 
diained,  but  with  a  considerable  slope  towards  the 
north,  not  a  wet  piece  of  land  generally,  a  wetk  since 
had  not  a  green  blade  over  three  spaces  of  curvilinear 
form,  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other,  which  must  be 
likened  to  very  shallow  irregular  shaped  basins  of  40  or 
50  yards  in  diameter.  Elsewhere  in  the  field  the  plants 
were  all  affected,  but  comparatively  only  slightly  so. 
Again,  in  another  field  lying  on  land  through  which  two 
drains  had  been  driven,  and,  in  the  occupier's  opinion, 
sufficiently  dried  the  land,  though  it  prevailed  over  the 
•whole  field,  as  must  be  seen  on  looking  closely  at  the 
plants,  yet  here  and  there  it  was  strongly  apparent.  In 
these  spots  I  saw  Equisetnm  sylvaticum  growino'.  In 
my  own  garden  I  first  detected  it  on  the  5th,  among 
some  white  Potatoes,  what  are  called  here  '•  Golden 
Drops."  They  are  on  soil  that  has  been  well 
drained,  3  feet  deep,  dug  1  foot  or  13  inches  deep, 
and  then  increased  in  depth  from  7  to  18  or  20 
inches  by  the  superposition  of  soil  brought  from 
other  parts  of  the  garden.  Here,  where  the  land 
is  virtually  suhsoiled  to  a  depth  of  25  inches  on  the 
average,  it  has,  to  appearance,  scarcely  extended  its 
ravages  on  the  bine  at  all  during  the  11  days  which 
have  elapsed  since  I  first  observed  it.  In  another  part 
of  the  garden,  set  wi:h  Early  Oxfords,  and  a  local 
early  light  purple  Potato  (which  I  never  saw  elsewhere, 
nor  have  heard  named,  but  is  an  excellent  Potato,  and 
I  think,  from  experiment,  earlier  t'aan  the  Ash-leaf), 
the  disease  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  bine,  but  so 
far  the  tubers  are  almost  entirely  unaffected.  Indeed, 
I  have  not  taken  up  a  rotten  Potato  this  year,  nor  even 
one  that  I  could  decidedly  pronounce  diseased.  These, 
latter  named  Potatoes  were  set  in  October,  and  are,  as 
it  seems,  the  most  diseased  in  the  garden.  I  have 
others;  Chalmont  and  Sheeptail  Kidneys,  Regents 
Bishops,  American  Natives,  Red  and  White  Ash-leaves, 
&c.,  all  more  or  leas  affected.  In  this  district  the 
Kidneys  always  suffer  most.  In  fact,  scarcely  a  Kidney 
is  grown  in  the  parish,  except  in  my  own  garden. 
Thirty  years  since  scarce  anything  but  the  Pink- 
eye, Pink-nose,  or  Painted  Lady  (for  I  have  heard 
all  three  names  applied  to  the  same  Potato),  was 
grown  by  any  one.  Now,  no  one  can  grow  it. 
I  have  tried  it  two  years,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
sundry  inhabitants  and  quondam  growers,  and  nine  out 
of  every  ten  plants  cm-led  to  such  a  degree,  that  by  the 
time  they  were  6  inches  high,  a  very  slight  gust  of  wind 
would  snap  them  off  close  to  the  ground.  In  setting 
my  autumn  Potatoes,  I  tried  short  stable  litter  (not 
manure)  against  an  artificial  manure,  the  basis  of  which 
is  the  refuse  Epsom  salts  of  the  alum-works.  I  see  no 
difference  as  regards  disease  produced  by  this  differ- 
ence of  treatment;  although  the  patentee  seemed,  in 
conversation  with  me,  to  anticipate  that  his  manure 
would  act  as  a  preventative  to  the  disease.  He 
grounded  his  expectation  on  the  fact  that  some  very 
badly  diseased  Potatoes  bemg  thrown  by  near  his 
works,  a  portion  of  the  heap  had  a  quantity  of  the 
above-named  impure  sulphate  of  magnesia  scattered 
over  It     The  effect  was  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 


disease  ia  the  tubers  so  entirely,  that  the  portions  of  each 
which  were  sound  when  the  sulphate  was  applied,  were 
still  sound  and  good  when  the  remainder  of  the  origin.-il 
heap  was  little  or  nothing  but  a  mass  of  offensive  cor- 
ruption. Is  there  any  correspondence  between  this  re- 
sult and  that  of  the  application  ot  sulphurous  acid  men- 
tioned in  your  Number  for  Aug.  10  ?  J.  C.  Atkinson, 
Danby  near  Grosmont,  York.  Many  persons  have  tiken 
up  their  Potatoes,  although  they  were  not  sufficiently  ripe. 
Where  the  tubers  have  been  stored,  they  are  rotting 
most  rapidly,  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time  there  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  no  sound  ones  remaining.  I  have 
this  day  seen  some  in  a  very  sorry  condition  ;  they  are 
a  sort  that  are  named  here  Early  Seconds,  and  were 
nearly  ripe  when  taken  up.  I  am  anticipating  some 
information  from  you  respecting  some  diseased  Onions 
which  I  sent  you.  The  bulbs  are  fast  rotting,  and 
emitting  a  most  offensive  stench.  Strange  to  say,  the 
Mignonette,  which  usually  thrives  much  in  the  same 
garden,  is  all  of  it  withering  away,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  under  the  same  influence.  The  prevalence  of  the 
disease  among  Carrots,  Parsnips,  &c.,  is  unmistakeable. 
I  inclose  some  young  plants  of  the  Mignonette.  W. 
Walkins,  Chichester.  [They  are  diseased  ;  but  whether 
in  the  same  way  as  Potatoes  does  not  appear.] 


Caledonian  HoRTicnLTURAL,  August  3. — Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants  :  1st,  Mr.  Ritchie,  gr.  to  W.  M. 
Inues,  Esq.,  for  .^schynanthus  pulcher,  Balsamina 
repens,  Cuphea  platycentra,  Begonia  violEefolia,  Ziuseh- 
neria  Californica,  and  Calosanthes  coccinea.  Achi- 
menes  :  1st,  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  kinds  being  A.  grandiflora 
and  patens.  Fuchsias :  1st,  Mr.  Walker,  gr.  to  J. 
Wood,  Esq.,  for  Nicholsii,  Exoniensis,  and  Dr.  Jephson. 
Roses  :  1st,  Mr.  White,  gr.  to  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  for 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Madame  Desprez.  Coupe  de  Hebe,  Ne 
plus  Ultra,  Charles  Duval,  Paul  Joseph,  Aqueline 
Celline,  George's  Cuvier,  Paul  Perras,  Viscomtesse  de 
Cazes,  Boule  de  Nantieul,  and  common  Moss.  Car- 
nations: 1st,  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  C.  K.  Sivewright, 
Esq.,  for  Duke  of  York,  Favourite,  Count  Pauline, 
Lord  PoUington,  Lady  Gardiner,  Ely's  No.  6,  Hero  of 
Middlesex,  Lord  Lonsdale,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Princess 
Charlotte.  Pieotees  :  Ditto,  for  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Masterpiece,  Juliet,  Lady  Chesterfield,  Lady  Alice  Peel, 
Isabella,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Formosa,  Prideof  the  Village,  and 
L'Elegante.  Grapes:  1st,  Mr.  Smith, gr.  to  W.  L.  Pater- 
aon,  Esq.,  for  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Frontignan; 
2d,  Mr.  Baxter,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  Gibson-Craig,  for  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  Gooseberries  : 
1st,  Mr.  Lauder,  for  Whitesmith  and  Hedgehog  ;  2d, 
Mr.  Lyall,  with  the  same  varieties  ;  3d,  Mr.  Thomson, 
gr.  to  Miss  Graham,  for  Green  Hedgehog  and  Golden 
Lion.  Peaches  :  1st,  Mr.  Pender,  gr.  to  D.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  for  Royal  George  ;  2d,  Mr.  Mitchell,  gr.  to  Lady 
Keith,  for  Noblesse.  Nectarines  :  1st,  Mr.  Pender,  for 
EIruge.  Pine-apples :  1st,  Mr.  M'Connoehie,  for  an 
Antigua  Queen,  weighing  5  lbs.  4  oz.  Melons ;  1st,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  for  Seabright  Netted  ;  2d,  Mr.  M'Connoehie, 
for  Beechwood.  Cauliflowers  :  1st,  Mr.  Mitchell,  for 
Walcheren ;  2d,  Mr.  Anderson,  for  Oxenford  Castle, 
Peas  :  1st,  Mr.  Addison,  gr.,  Gosford,  for  Hairs'  Dwarf 
Mammoth;  2d,  Mr.  Thomson,  gr.  to  R.  Sym  Wilson, 
Esq.,  for  the  same  variety.  Six  Culinary  Vegetables  : 
1st,  Mr.  Pender,  for  Glen's  Early  Cabbage,  French 
Beans,  Carrots,  Robertson's  Yellow  Turnip,  Long  Pod 
Beans,  and  Globe  Artichokes.  Silver  Medal  to  C.  K. 
Sivewright,  Esq.,  for  the  newest  and  most  improved 
Garden  Implement,  his  implement  being  intended  to 
facilitate  various  garden  operations,  such  as  hoeing, 
grubbing,  &c.  The  prize  of  one  guinea,  offered  by 
Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.  (through  the  Society), 
for  the  best  four  Cape  Heaths,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Read,  gr.  to  J.  Syme,  Esq.,  for  small  but  well- 
grown  plants  of  jasminifera,  eximia,  tricolor  Wilsonii, 
and  a  variety  of  Irbyana,  designated  pulcherrima. 
Thanks  and  honorary  awards  were  voted  to  Messrs. 
Dicksons  and  Co.,  for  a  collection  of  Exotic  Plants, 
embracing  Heaths,  Lobelias,  Achimenes,  Seedling  Cal- 
ceolarias, a  new  species  of  Angelonia,  and  other  plants 
of  interest,  besides  cut  blooms  of  Pelargoniums  ;  to 
Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  for  a  large  number  of 
Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  including  Lilies,  Achi- 
menes, and  Fuchsias  ;  to  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son,  who 
aho  sent  a  large  collection  of  Exotics,  embracing  flower- 
ing specimens  of  Haemaathns  pubeseens,  H.  coccineus, 
and  Achimenes  Jaureguia;  also  dwarf  flowering  plants 
of  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  trays  ot  cut  Ro^es,  several  in- 
teresting and  rare  Vegetables,  such  as  the  Long  Bonts- 
field  Turnip,  White  Sugar  Beet,  &c.,  and  a  collection 
of  new  Conifers,  including  Thuja  chifensis,  Juniperus 
funebris,  Retinospora  ericoides,  and  Biota  glauca  ;  to 
Mr.  Stark,  for  collections  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  Alpines, 
trays  of  Rose  blooms.  Antirrhinums,  a  curious  Statice 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  and  a  flowering  plant  of  Echnidia 
Bartonoides  ;  to  Mr.  Carstairs,  for  Fuchsias,  Balsams, 
and  Geraniums ;  to  Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird,  for  a 
stand  of  Verbenas,  with  Fuchsias,  among  which  Falstaff 
was  particularly  noticed,  and  several  trays  of  Holly- 
hock blooms ;  to  Mr.  Methven,  for  a  selection  of 
Greenhouse  Plants,  embracing  Heaths,  Fuchsias, 
and  Calceolarias,  Adamia  versicolor,  and  Selago 
fascicularis  ;  to  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and  Son,  for 
trays  of  Roses,  and  Hollyhocks  ;  to  Mr.  Handasyde, 
for  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Verbenas  ;  to  Prof.  S_\  me 
for  Kalusanthes  miniata  nitida,  upwards  of  15  feet  in 
circumference,  and  bearing  317  heads  of  flowers  ;  to 
Dr.   Neill,  for  Alpines  and   other   plants,    inoludiug 


Erpetion  reniformis,  Gesnera  libanensis,  &c,  ;  to  Prof. 
Dunbar,  for  Achimenes  Jaureguia,  Calystegia  pubes- 
eens, and  elegant  Heaths  and  Fuchsias  ;  to  I.  Anderson, 
tLsq  ,  for  several  exceedingly  interesting  plants, 
including  Callitris  splendens,  and  also  a  very  curious 
hybrid  Geranium,  with  the  leaves  quite  white  on  one 
side  of  the  plant,  and  green  or  variegated  on  the  other ; 
to  Mr.  Veitch,  for  Ferns  and  Mosses,  the  latter  com- 
prehending upwards  of  50  species  in  excellent  health  ; 
to  Lady  Grant,  for  a  flowering  specimen  of  Brunsvigia 
Jossphince,  and  a  basket  of  Myatt's  Seedling  Straw- 
berry ;  to  Mr.  Nicoll,  for  greenhouse  plauts,  a  plant  of 
Bishop's  Dwarf  Cluster  Bean,  showing  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent bearer  ;  also  blooms  of  Antirrhinums  and  Mari- 
golds ;  to  Mr.  MacUie,  for  flowers  of  Orange,  African, 
and  French  Marigolds ;  to  W.  GUmore,  Esq.,  for  a 
basket  of  Kidney  Potatoes  and  four  specimens  of 
Vegetable  Marrow,  with  a  fine  display  of  Ten-week 
Stocks  ;  to  Mr.  Burns,  for  Statice  mucronata,  a  basket 
of  cut  flowers,  and  one  of  well  grown  vegetables,  in- 
cluding Robertson's  Golden  Stone  Turnip  ;  to  J. 
Renton,  Esq.,  for  a  dish  of  Strawberries  and  two  large 
Snake  Cucumbers  ;  to  D.  Anderson,  Esq.,  for  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Strawberries ;  to  Mr.  Adam- 
son,  for  Mayduke  Cherries,  Fastolff  Raspberries,  and 
Elton  Pine  Strawberries  ;  and  to  Mr.  Addison,  Gosford, 
for  large  Balsams,  13  varieties  of  Gooseberries,  and 
a  selection  of  the  varieties  of  early  and  late 
Potatoes  chiefly  cultivated  at  Gosford.  Thanks  were 
likewise  voted  to  Mrs.  Greig,  for  a  glass  case 
of  native  Ferns  ;  to  Mrs.  P.  R.  Ramsay,  for  flowers 
of  a  yellow  Picotee ;  to  J.  Mood,  Esq.,  for  two  boxes 
of  Dahlias  and  Marigolds  ;  to  Mr.  Lightbody,  for  a 
box  of  Pieotees  and  Carnations  ;  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  for 
Hollyhocks,  dwarf  Cockscombs,  and  a  tall  device  of 
flowers ;  to  J.  Ronghead,  Esq.,  for  a  stand  of  cut 
flowers,  and  blooms  of  Dianthus  ;  to  Mr.  Goodhall,  for 
an  elegant  display  of  Larkspurs  and  Ten-week  Stocks ; 
to  Mr.  M'Connoehie,  for  three  well-grown  Pine-apples, 
-Moscow  Queen,  Ripley  Queen,  and  Antigua,  and  two 
Persian  Melons  ;  to  Mr.  Anderson,  for  three  dishes  of 
well-kept  Apples  ;  to  Mr.  Lyall,  for  a  dish  of  Citron 
de  Carmes,  and  green  Sugar  Pears ;  to  J.  Russell, 
Esq.,  for  Hollyhocks  ;  to  Mr.  Lauder,  for  GooseberrieSj 
and  a  dish  of  red  Currants  ;  to  C.  K.  Sivewright,  Esq., 
for  Carnations  and  Pieotees  ;  to  Mr.  Veitch,  for  Holly, 
hocks  ;  to  Mr.  Scott,  for  seedling  Hollyhocks  ;  to  Mr. 
C.  King,  for  double  Carnation  Poppies  ;  to  Mr.  Young, 
for  Carnations  and  Pieotees  ;  to  Mr.  Thorn,  for  seedling 
Strawberries  ;  and  to  Mr.  Pringle,  for  seedling  Goose- 
berries. 


Meetings  at  Worion  Cottage We  wish  to  call 

particular  attention  to  the  Hollyhock,  some  exhibitions 
of  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  This  flower  has 
reached  a  point  of  beauty  not  sufficiently  known  in  the 
country  at  large,  and  it  is  quite  time  the  poor  things  we 
have  observed  in  very  large  establishments  were  re- 
placed by  such  flowers  as  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
Messrs.  Chater.  With  this  observation  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  a  detail  of  what  have  been  submitted  for  exhi- 
bition. A  variegated  Geranium  was  produced  by  Mr, 
Layton,  of  Hammersmith,  of  good  habit  and  with  horse- 
shoe foliage  ;  the  flowers  scarlet,  and  a  good  trusser. 
Calceolaria  :  "  T.  W.  N."  Ground  colour  yellow,  with 
crimson  stripes  and  blotches  ;  throat  too  large.  Phlox  ; 
"  A.  0.  H."  Too  near  Drummondii  oculata,  wish  which 
it  was  compared.  Carnation  :  "  J.  Scholefield  and 
Sou."  Your  seedling  S.  B.  has  all  the  excellent  quali- 
ties observed  in  it  at  the  Derby  meeting  ;  the  petal  is 
of  fair  shape  and  texture,  smooth,  white  pure,  scarlet 
bright,  and  well  distributed.  Knowsthorpe  Pet  will  no 
doubt  be  worthy  of  its  name.  Picotee  :  Same  growers. 
Bright  purple  of  medium  width  ;  white  very  pure  ; 
will  prove  an  acquisition  in  its  class.  Hollyhocks  : 
Messrs.  Chater  and  Son,  of  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  exhibited 
a  very  beautiful  spike,  shortened  to  20  inches  long,  of  a 
seedling  named  (jueen  of  England,  with  15  flowesrs 
upon  it,  each  5  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  delicate 
pink  colour  ;  the  guard  leaf  good,  centre  (uU  and  com- 
pact. Mr.  Chater,  of  Saffron  Walden,  produced  a  col- 
lection of  cut  blooms  well  worthy  of  his  reputation  ; 
amongst  them  many  seedlings,  included  in  his  cata- 
logue of  this  year  for  the  first  time,  viz..  Improved 
Purpurea  Elegans,  dark  purple  ;  Snowball  Superb,  de- 
licate white  ;  Seedling  Rose,  a  bold  flower  ;  Walden 
Gem,  deep  ruby  crimson,  improvement  in  colour  on 
Comet  ;  Chafer's  Rosy  Queen,  beautiful  deep  blush  } 
Spectabilis,  deep  rose,  shaded  with  salmon  ;  Orion,  a 
very  good  shaped  Sower,  light  crimson  ;  Improved 
Rosea  Alba,  a  parti-coloured  flower,  valuable  for  a  col- 
lection ;  and  Venosa  Improved,  dark  marbled  colour. 
Accompanying  them  were  a  number  of  older  varieties, 
including  Black  Prince,  Pulchella,  Sulphurea,  Perfecta, 
Model  of  Perfection,  Rosea  Grandiflora,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Coccinea,  Beauty  Supreme, Queen  (Barron's),  Attractive, 
and  Fireball— all  worthy  of  a  place  iu  every  garden, 
"  W.  J.  E.  Maidstone  "  sent  spikes  of  two  seedlings, 
small,  but  nicely  formed  :  1,  a  novel  dark  purple  flower, 
with  light  edge,  good  centre  and  guard  leaf ;  2,  with 
the  flowers  thickly  set  on  the  stem,  colour  a  deep  pink, 
with  light  edge,  bold  centre,  the  guard  leaf  wanting  the 
smoothness  of  No.  1.  "  Kelso  :"  Mrs.  Tait  is  very 
similar  to  Chater's  Queen  of  England,  noticed  above, 
but  it  is  not  so  full  a  flower  ;  its  colour  is  a  rather 
more  delicate  pink.  Raisers  of  the  Hollyhock  must  try 
to  obtain  more  substance  and  smoothness  in  the  guard 
leaf ;  that  obtained,  will  leave  little  to  desire  except 
variety  of  colour,  and  to  that  there  seems  no  limit. 
Fochmas:   "R.  G."   Two  single  flowers  of  two  light 
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Varieties,  oue  of  them  globose  in  character,  but  neither 
of  them  any  improvemeat  upon  varieties  ia  cultivation, 
if  we  except  the  corolla  of  No.  1,  which  is  very  well 
formed. 


Griffith's    Posthumous    Papers.      Arranged  by 

J.  xM'ClellaQd.  Calcutta.  1S4S. 
When  Mr.  Griffith  died  he  left  his  voluminous  papers 
and  large  collections  of  all  sorts  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, by  whom  the  former  were  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  the  latter  to  be  distributed.  This  was  an  act 
worthy  of  the  most  munificent  government  in  the  world, 
and  increased  the  large  debt  already  due  to  it  by  all 
students  of  natural  history.  It  was  also  a  graceful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
distinguished  of  the  many  who  have  perished  in  the 
company's  service.  His  writings,  of  which  so  few  have 
been  previously  published,  furnish  the  best  biography 
of  Griffith's  short  but  brilliant  career — to  those  who  can 
understand  them. 

We  have  nowbefore  us  three  octavo  volumes  of  journals 
and  botanical  notes,  with  two  quarto  volumes  of  plates  ; 
and  itis  understood  that  more  remain  tobe  published.  The 
latter  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  former  consist  of 
hasty  sketches  and  notices,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
plants  that  came  under  the  author's  observation  while 
in  India.  They  constitute  a  mass  of  technical  English 
mixed  with  scraps  of  Latin,  or  of  technical  Latin  mixed 
with  scraps  of  English  ;  and  although  very  far  from 
being  what  Mr.  Griffith  could  have  intended  to  publish, 
are  of  high  value  on  account  of  the  original  views  and 
very  careful  investigation  of  minute  matters  which  they 
comprehend.  The  importance  of  these  documents  is, 
however,  much  impaired  by  endless  misprints,  and  by 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  author's  half  legible 
notes  have  been  transcribed.  To  foreigners,  unac- 
quainted with  Indian  proper  names,  and  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  places  and  things,  some  of  the  notes 
will,  we  suspect,  be  wholly  incomprehensible. 

The  journals  and  private  letters  which  form  the  re- 
mainder of  these  volumes  are  of  much  general  as  well 
as  scientific  interest,  containing  as  they  do  the  daily 
notes  made  by  so  good  an  observer,  during  many  years' 
travel  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  his  unreserved 
opinions  concerning  passing  events,  communicated  con- 
fidentially to  his  friend  Dr.  Wight.  We  must,  however, 
express  our  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  making  these 
opinions  public.  The  letters  were  never  intended  for 
any  other  eye  than  that  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  are  full  of  hasty,  ill-considered  re- 
mark?, which  the  writer  would  have  been  the  last  man 
to  put  on  record  as  his  deliberate  judgment.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  place,  writing  upon  erroneous  informa- 
tion, he  says  : 

"  It  has  been  found  that  hybrids  may  be  formed  be- 
tween Orchideae  of  any  of  Lindley's  sections  !  This  is 
fatal  to  his  Orchid  classification  !  The  seeds  of  these, 
though  they  appear  perfectly  formed,  have  not  been 
made  to  germinate.  Is  not  this  startling  !  and  to  what 
new  views  of  classification  it  may  lead,  who  knows  !" 

So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  we  do  not  to 
this  day  know  with  certainty  of  a  single  mule  Orchid  ; 
it  is  suspected,  indeed,  that  some  of  our  garden  species 
have  a  hybrid  origin,  but  no  experimental  proof  of  it 
has  been  obtained,  or  is  likely  to  be.  The  paragraph 
just  quoted  is,  in  fact,  self-contradictory,  for  it  first 
asserts  "  that  hybrids  may  be  formed,"  and  then  that 
the  seeds  have  not  been  made  to  germinate  !  so  that 
the  only  evidence  upon  the  subject  is  precisely  that 
which  is  absent.  No  person's  private  letters  ever 
required  more  severe  pruning  than  those  of  Griffith  ; 
he  was  a  man  of  a  hot  temper  and  impetuous  feelings  ; 
and  his  opinions  were  hotly  and  impetuously  expressed, 
whether  in  praise  or  in  blame,  without  much  considera- 
tion. His  mind,  moreover,  was  not  so  well  trained  as 
his  eye  ;  and  consequently  his  reasoning  was  far  in- 
ferior to  his  observation.  He  had  an  admirable  skill  in 
following  minute  facts  through  all  the  obscurities  in  which 
they  are  involved  ;  and  his  correct  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  vegetation  enabled  him  to  observe  correctly 
the  phenomena  that  he  witnessed.  But  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  generalise,  or  to  reason  from  the  facts  he 
noticed,  then  his  value  as  a  naturalist  began  to  diminish. 
This  was  remarka'uly  shown  in  his  notions  concerning 
the  raments  of  Ferns,  and  sexes  in  the  lower  orders 
of  plants. 

In  the  2d  volume  of  these  Posthumous  Papers  are 
found  the  private  letters  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
from  them  we  select  a  few  passages  which  are  likely  to 
interest  the  general  reader.  Writing  from  Cabul, 
Sept.  25,  1839,  he  says  :  [We  correct  the  typographi- 
cal errors.] 

"  Of  this  place  itself  I  am  quite  tired,  and  shall  be 
glad  when  the  advance,  which  is  expected  to  take  place 
in  a  few  days,  actually  appears  in  orders.  The  other 
side  of  the  town  did  present  some  verdure,  but  this  is 
as  barren  at  present  as  any  part  of  Arabia  Felix  :  hills 
■without  a  particle  of  vegetation,  presenting  one  unvaried 
uninteresting  brown  hue.  I  have,  in  addition  to  the 
long  march  from  Candahar,  also  made  one  of  24  days 
to  Bamean  and  back,  which  place  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  though  still  farther  within  the 
mountains,  and  is  famous  for  its  caves,  gigantic  idols, 
and  ruins.  And  such  scenery  ;  how  indescribable  !  A 
valley  to  some  extent  enclosed  by  most  beautifully 
sculptured  mountains,  presenting  every  variety  of 
colour— here  rosy,  red,  yellow  ;  there  bluish,  purple, 
brick-red,  and  presenting  such  infinite  variety  of  out- 


ward form  ;  here  columnar,  there  having  the  appear- 
ance of  richly  fretted  work  ;  here  a  huge  cliff,  there  a 
mountain  thrown  down,  scattering  its  wreck  iu  every 
direction.  This  trip  gave  me  200  species,  mostly  very 
alpine,  thus  swelling  my  list  to  1200  species  ;  alas  ! 
1200  only,  when  I  expected  2400  at  least !  But 
perhaps  next  spring  will  give  me  more  additions.  The 
curious  vegetation  still  continues  ;  and  it  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  Mediterranean.  One  prevailing 
feature  of  the  mountains,  even  as  high  as  13,000  feet,  is 
the  abundance  of  prickly  Statices,  foi'min^  a  section  to 
which  the  term  Hystrix  would  be  aptly  applied.  After 
crossing  the  highest  ridge,  Salsoloideas  become  very 
common.  We  crossed  five  ridges  of  the  following  heights  : 
10,000,  11,320,  12,1S0,  12,180,  12,900.  We  had  some 
severe  cold  ;  some  snow  and  ice.  Ice  was  found,  or 
rather  some  half  frozen  snow,  in  ravines  at  10,500  feet 
and  upwards,  and  the  effect  it  had  on  the  vegetation 
was  most  marked.  This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
as  it  gave  me  specimens  in  flower,  which  elsewhere  had 
long  been  out  of  flower,  or  even  past  seeding.  Mosses 
still  continue  rare,  and  only  one  Orchidea  and  two 
Ferns  have  as  yet  been  found  in  Affghanistan."  This 
statement  is,  however,  quite  at  variance  with  his  bo- 
tanical memoranda. 

The  account  he  gives  of  the  Punjauh,  in  a  letter 
dated  Shikarpore,  Feb.  1839,  is  not  calculated  to  raise 
its  vegetation  in  public  estimation  : 

"  At  present  I  am  in  the  worst  country  upon  earth, 
that  is,  so  far  as  botanical  pabulum  goes,  for  I  never 
saw  such  abominable  sandy  wastes  as  those  to  which  we 
have  now  become  accustomed.  India,  on  this  side  the 
Rajmahal  Hills,  is  so  bare  of  forest,  that  few  places 
would  afford  a  flora  extending  beyond  a  few  hundred 
species,  chiefly  of  such  herbaceous  forms  as  are  con- 
nected with  cultivation.  Loodianah  being  in  31°  north, 
has  some  European  forms,  a  Linaria,  Reseda,  Medi- 
cago,  AUsma,  Sparganium,  Typha  foliis  angustis,  Far- 
setia  Hamiltonii,  Lithospermum,  &c. ;  but  as  you  cor- 
respond with  Edgeworth,  perhaps  he  has  told  you  all. 
Scarcely  a  tree  have  I  seen  anywhere  except  a  Mango, 
or  Peepul,  or  such  like.  The  country  is  generally 
covered,  particularly  along  the  Indus  and  its  streams, 
with  Tamarix,  of  which  Tamarix  Furas  is  a  beautiful 
coniferous  looking  tree.  What  a  name,  Furas  !  when 
one  so  applicable  as  cupressoides  might  have  been 
given.  Around  this  plain,  which  is  in  27°  55',  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  Tamarix,  Acacia  modesta,  and  a  still 
more  interesting  Acacia,  Ziziphus,  Calotropis  Hamil- 
tonii, &c.,  yet  I  have  found  some  (to  me)  novelties 
which  have  afforded  me  some  occupation  lately.  The 
best  were  a  Phascum  and  a  Poplar-like  tree,  which  I 
suppose  is  Liquidambar,  although,  as  usual,  it  disowns 
its  character." 

The  scenery  of  Bootan  is  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter. 

'^  Since  reaching  the  plains,  I  may  say  I  have  done 
nothing,  as  the  vegetation  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  Lower  Assam.  Neither  did  I  get  many  plants 
during  the  four  last  marches  in  the  hills,  for  although 
the  elevation  of  some  ridges  still  amounted  to  5000  feet, 
yet  the  vegetation  is  almost  quite  tropical.  I  regretted 
leaving  the  hiaher  ranges,  the  climate  being  so  ex- 
quisite, and  the  spring  vegetation  so  beautilul.  At 
Chupcha  I  availed  myself  of  a  halt  to  ascend  10,000 
feet,  and  was  well  rewarded  for  my  pains.  But  I  saw 
enough  to  make  me  wish  to  remain  there  during  the 
rains,  at  which  period  the  flora  of  such  places  can  only 
be  said  to  exist.  Anemones,  Bistortse,  Morioa,  Iris, 
Betula,  Saxifraga,  Primula  exquisitissima,  Trillium, 
Abelia  ?  Cerasus,  Salix,  Abies,  Pinus,  Papaveracete, 
Aconitum,  Rhododendrons,  Aqudegia,  &c.,  were  all  ob- 
served in  some  stage  or  other.  Of  the  Rhododendrons, 
I  cannot  speak  iu  terms  of  sufficient  ecstacy.  I  have 
upwards  of  15  species,  which  number  might  perhaps  be 
doubled  by  a  longer  residence.  My  collection  will 
amount  to  between  1400  and  1500  species,  including 
Mosses  and  Hepaticse.  Congratulate  me  on  having 
found  Lyellia,  regarding  which  I  was  led  to  suppose  that 
it  was  a  native  of  high  altitudes,  whereas  I  find  it  no 
higher  than  400  feet.  I  have  only  brought  away  about 
3  lbs.  of  specimens.  Bjotan,  from  altitudes  of  6000  to 
10,000  feet,  is  a  lovely  country  ;  defined  open  woods, 
interrupted  by  large  patches  of  sward,  with  here  and 
there  marshy  spots,  give  one  a  vast  selection  of  spots  to 
hunt  over  for  plants.  Of  all  woods,  give  me  one  with 
a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Rhododendrons.  With  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  I  have  been  quite  familiar,  and  at 
lower  altitudes  than  I  expected.  The  chief  vegetation 
of  the  higher  spots,  at  least  I  mean  temporary  vegeta- 
tion, consists  of  Monocotyledons,  especially  Liliacere. 
How  shall  I  describe  the  Aroidefe,  especially  the  Py- 
thonese,  of  which  I  have  seven  species.  The  most 
curious  plants  I  have  lately  found  is  a  Peloriod  Swertia, 
which  Royle  I  think  mentions,  and  a  curious  creeping 
Ranunculus-leaved  mouopetalous  plant,  probably  a 
Sphaceleoidea."    [  What  is  that  !J 


Garden  Memoranda. 

RoTAL  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin. — There  is  now 
in  flower  here,  for  the  first  time  iu  Europe,  the  rare  and 
beautiful  Waliich  Lily  (L.  Walliehianum)  received  by 
Mr.  Moore  from  Major  Madden,  an  invaluable  Indian 
correspondent  of  the  Garden.  It  is  iu  the  way  of 
longiflorum  and  eximium,  but  has  very  narrow  leaves. 

Pymmes  Hoose,  Edmonton. — Among  the  many  relics 
of  bye-gone  days  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  familiar  suburban  village,  few  afford  more  interest 
than  Pymmes  House,  an  old-fasliioued   edifice,   built 


somewhere  about  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  but  suitably 
modernised  in  appearance  by  the  present  proprietor. 
Its  bright-red  coloured  front,  divested  of  all  Rises  and 
climbers,  which  might  harbour  damp,  and  whose  fast- 
enings might  tend  to  deface  it,  is  seen  conspicuously 
through  the  trees  from  the  public  bye-way  which  passes 
near  it.  The  grounds  have  been  greatly  improved 
within  these  five  years,  and  a  new  coach-road  to  the 
house  is  at  present  in  course  of  formation.  The  flower- 
garden  contains  a  nice  piece  of  ornamental  water, 
adorned  with  patches  of  Water-Lilies,  and  surrounded 
by  a  closely  shaven  lawn,  containing  flower-beds, 
except  on  one  side,  where  the  object  aimed  at 
has  been  the  hiding  of  the  kitchen-garden,  whicll 
lies  beyond  it.  This  has  been  effected  by  a  thick  hedge 
of  Arbor-vitae  trees  on  the  top  of  the  slope  ;  a  little 
further  down  the  bank  a  row  of  standard  Roses  ;  then 
a  row  of  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  mixed  ;  and  in  front 
scarlet  Geraniums  and  Verbenas,  the  latter  scrambling 
among  burrs  down  to  the  water's  ege.  Viewed  from 
the  walk  on  the  opposite  side,  this  arrangement  has  a 
strikingly  good  effect.  Passing  the  lake  and  a  graceful 
Napoleon  Willow  at  its  extremity,  we  reached  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  lawn  immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  fur- 
nished with  four  marble  statues,  a  fine  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
a  mossy  cupped  Oak,  and  other  forest  trees,  and  orna- 
mented by  two  long  parallel  strips  of  geometrical 
flower-beds,  the  first  series  being  divided  from  the 
broad  gravel  walk  m  front  of  the  house  by  a  Grass 
border  about  8  feet  wide,  and  the  second  series 
from  the  first  by  another  strip  of  Grass  some  40 
feet  in  width.  Here  and  there  along  the  latter, 
intermixed  with  China  seats,  were  boxfuls  of  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums,  whose  appearance  was  very  effective.  In  the 
beds,  which  are  now  nearly  at  their  best,  and  very  gay,  we 
remarked  Calceolarias  Kentish  Hero  and  Amplexicaulia. 
Geraniums  :  Rollisson's  Unique,  Mangles'  variegated 
and  another  variegated  kind,  Luceum  Roseum  and  a 
somewhat  darker  coloured  variety.  Fair  Helen,  the  Im- 
proved Frogmore,  Compactum,  Tom  Thumb,  and 
other  scarlets.  Verbenas  :  La  .irdoise,  purplish  blue  ; 
Heloise,  ditto  ;  Princess  Alice,  blush,  wish  a  rosy  eye  ; 
Madame  Rattier,  blush,  with  a  rosy  pink  centre  ;  Crim- 
son King ;  Perfection,  white  ;  Duchesse  de  Cazes,  bluish 
purple,  with  a  black  e;e  ;  Array,  crimson.  Cupheas  of 
different  kinds,  beds  of  Agathea  coelestis,  and 
Ageratum  coelestinum  ;  the  blue  Campanula  car- 
pitica,  which  had  also  a  very  pretty  appearance 
in  rows  along  the  sides  of  the  walks  ;  Pentstemon  gen- 
tianoides  splendens.  Petunia  Shrublaud  Rose,  and  other 
varieties.  Round  the  base  of  one  of  the  statues  we  ob- 
served Plumbago  Larpentte,  but  it  has  never  flowered, 
possibly  owing  to  its  being  in  too  luxuriant  a  condition  ; 
a  dry  poor  soil  would  seem  to  suit  it  best.  Passing  the 
lawn,  the  walk  leads  through  a  herbaceous  garden,  by 
the  side  of  a  brook  full  of  the  white  Water  Lily, 
which  seems  to  luxuriate  iu  its  nearly  still  waters  J 
and  farther  on,  iu  the  same  brook,  there  is  a 
waterfall,  but  it  was  not  in  action  when  we  saw  it. 
But  to  return  to  the  flower  garden  :  a  portion  of  the 
old  kitchen  garden  wall  connects  the  Arbor-vitse  hedge 
above  alluded  to  with  the  house,  and  in  order  to  render 
this  ornamental,  it  has  been  covered  with  Magnolias, 
Bignonia  radicans.  Jasmines,  Wistaria  sinensis,  climbing 
Roses,  (fee,  and  at  the  end,  next  the  hedge  just  men- 
tioned, with  a  Fig  tree,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  produces  bushels  of  Figs,  the  young  fruit 
being  always  preserved  from  the  winter's  frost  and  wet 
by  a  waterproof  coveriog.  A  lean-to  greenhouse  oc- 
cupies a  portion  of  this  wall,  opposite  the  head  of  the 
lake.  It  was  gay  with  Clerodendrous,  Balsams,  Achi- 
menes,  Pentas  carnea.  Fuchsias,  the  charming  Dipla- 
denia  crassinoda,  a  Hoya  carnosa,  with  nearly  lOO 
trusses  of  bloom  on  it,  and  in  the  darker  parts  o£ 
the  house  with  Campanula  pyramidalis,  a  very 
suitable  plant  for  such  situations.  The  smaU 
border  at  the  base  of  the  wall  was  composed 
of  little  circles,  each  containing  a  Fuchsia  in 
the  middle  of  dwarf-growiug  bedding  plants.  These 
circles  were  divided  from  each  other  by  narrow  walks 
edged  with  Box,  and  surfaced  with  light- coloured 
pounded  China,  which  gave  a  lightsome  appearance  to 
a  situation  oth-rwise  somewhat  dark  and  gloomy.  In 
the  kitchen  garden  is  a  long  span-roofed  forcing- house, 
iu  three  divisions,  with  pits  in  front  for  growing  Melons 
in,  &c.  There  are  also  a  Vinery  and  a  greenhouse, 
the  latter  containing  Azaleas  and  Camellias,  some  pits, 
and  a  small  propagating  house.  Cucumbers  have  been 
cut  in  the  forcing-house  from  last  October  until  now, 
and  iu  the  pits  in  front  Beechwood  Melons  will  soon  be 
ripe,  being  a  second  crop  from  the  same  plants  this  year. 
Ridge  Cucumbers  have  been  all  killed  by  mildew,  which 
has  been  very  troublesome  here  this  season.  For  killing 
mildew  ou  plants  iu  houses,  it  has  been  found  that 
sulphur-water  (water  after  the  sulphur  has  fallen  to  the 
bottom)  is  equally  efficacious  wiiti  dusting  the  plants 
with  the  sulphur  itself,  and  it  is  a  much  more  cleanly 
method,  as  the  plants  require  no  washing  afterwards. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  but  right  to  mention  that  every, 
thiug  exhibited  the  very  best  management,  and  reflected 
much  credit  on  Mr.  Speed,  who  is  gardener  at  the 
Pymmes.  

Miscellaneous. 

Febrifugal  Properties  of  Alkekengi  (Nicandra  phy- 
saloides)  The  new  observations  contained  in  a  com- 
munication from  M.  Geudron  tend  to  confirm  those 
made  previously  by  the  same  gentleman  eu  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  oipsules  of 
AllLekengi  in  intermittent  levers.     The  author  howevel 
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hao  tt--cc.Lrtmca  iljat  tills  piaui,  caiiuuC,  iia  lie  UaU  llo^eU 
it  could,  replace  all  the  other  more  costly  febrifuges. 
After  a  long  series  of  experiments  he  has  ascertained 
in  what  ciicumstauces  and  quantities  it  can  be  used 
with  success,  and  has  discovered  that  the  quantities 
before  recommended  hy  him  were  too  small,  and  thus 
occasioned  the  failures  which  have  been  complained  of 
by  those  who  followed  his  directions.  M.  Gendron  has 
studied  the  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant. 
The  febrifueal  qualities  belong  more  particularly  to  the 
capsules  and  the  berries  ;  they  are  more  marked  if  the 
fruit  is  allowed  to  ripen  and  even  begin  to  dry  upon  the 
plant  ;  the  gathering  should  be  made  in  October,  when 
the  medicine  seems  to  act  with  most  energy.  Berries 
dried  by  a  stove,  powdered,  and  kept  from  air  and  lijht, 
retain  their  properties  from  one  year  to  the  other.  The 
powder  of  the  isolated  capsules  is  very  bitter  ;  that  of 
the  berries  is,  in  addition,  acid.  M.  Gendron  has  given, 
without  inconvenience,  30  grammes  of  this  powder  per 
day  in  two  doses ;  an  ordinary  dose  is  from  10  to 
12  grammes.  Comples  Rendus. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

That  the  plants  which  are  intended  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  different  seasons,  may  each  receive  such  sort 
of  treatment  as  is  most  calculated  to  make  them  answer 
the  end  for  which  they  are  grown,  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  those  which  are  designed  to  keep  up 
the  display  between  this  time  and  the  end  of  November, 
and  those  which  are  to  be  useful  during  midwinter  and 
early  spring.  A  third  class  will  consist  of  those  plants, 
principally  hard-wooded,  which  are  cultivated  more 
especially  for  their  summer  services.  By  reducing  the 
thing  to  a  system,  in  assembling  together  those  whose 
season  of  flowering  and  required  treatment  are  similar, 
u  is  more  e.isy  to  give  to  each  the  particular  treat- 
ment which  its  case  demands.  We  are  aware  that  to 
do  this  properly,  several  houses  or  pits  are  required  ; 
but  where  such  conveniences  are  not  at  command, 
much  may  be  done  even  in  one  iiouse,  by  arranging  the 
plants  for  the  different  periods,  in  such  situations  as 
may,  on  consideration  of  the  matter,  seem  best  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  them  the  treatment  they  require.  The 
pecuhar  requirements  of  individual  species  render 
very  careful  observation  and  reflection  necessary.  For 
instance,  many  plants  do  better  at  a  distance  from  the 
glass,  while  the  very  existence  of  others  depends  upon 
their  being  freely  and  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  After 
this  time  the  creepers  on  the  roofs  of  plant-houses 
should  be  kept  within  more  moderate  limits,  and  gradu- 
ally reduced  as  the  season  advances,  that  the  plants 
beneath  them  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  sun  and 
air  60  necessary  to  mature  their  growth.  Many 
plants  in  these  houses  are  now  in  the  last  stage 
Of  flowering  ;  and  if  attention  has  been  paid  to  raising 
a  stock  of  young  plants,  the  old  ones  of  many  quick- 
growing  soft-wooded  species  may  be  discarded.  By  this 
practice,  the  remaining  plants  may  be  placed  further 
apart,  thereby  allowing  a  freer  circulation  of  air  amongst 
them.  Plants  of  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  &c,,  which  are 
from  time  to  time  removed  from  the  houses  to  ripen 
their  growth,  should  ba  placed  in  a  dry  frame,  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  light,  but  where  their  supply  of 
water  must  be  gradually  reduced  ;  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  all  at  once,  which  is  too  commonly 
the  treatment  they  receive,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  mauy  of  them  perish  entirely. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
Melons. — These  are  now  growing  fast,  and  must  have 
regular  attention  in  regard  to  stopping  and  thinning. 
Let  the  plants  have  abundance  of  air,  and  retain  a  little 
all  night,  as  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  much  improved 
by  a  systematic  attention  to  this  point.  Let  them  have 
an  ample  supply  of  water,  except  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  Continual  care  is  necessary  at  this  season,  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  the  red  spider  on  the 
leaves  ;  and  another  enemy,  not  less  to  be  guarded 
against  is  the  cricket,  which  eats  its  way  into  the  fruit 
both  of  Pines  and  Melons,  just  as  they  are  approaching 
to  maturity.  The  best  way  of  destroying  them  is  to  mix 
some  arsenic  and  crowfig  (nux  vomica),  and  lay  a  little 
in  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  pan,  placing  a  pan  of  water 
near  it.  The  crickets  eat  the  poison  greedily,  until 
they  are  driven  by  thirst  to  the  water,  of  which  they 
drink  till  thev  burst. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Cold  frames,  handlights,  and  every  other  convenience 

for    propagating,    will    now   be    put   into   requisition. 

Calceolarias,  Pentstemons,  the  best  kinds  of  Lobelias, 

Senecio,  Petunias,   &c.,   when   sufficiently   struck   and 

gradually  hardened,  may  be  taken  up  and  potted.    This 

mode  of  striking  is  very  much  less  troublesome  than  in 

heated  structures  ;  while,  at  this  season,  it  is  equally 

certain.    Prepare  for  getting  the  best  Cinerarias  potted. 

Let  the  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  pots,  for  winter 

flowering,  have  every  attention,  that  when  placed  on  the 

front  shelves  of  the  greenhouse  stage  in   November, 

their  flowering  shoots  may  be  strong  and  numerous.    If 

they  have  been  prevented  flowering,  and  no  shoots  are 

DOW  upon  them  of  more  than  4  or  5  inches  in  length, 

they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  from  this  time,  as  they 

will  begm  flowering  in  November,  and  if  the  plants  are 

healthy,  they  will  continue  through  the  winter. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Pansies. — Plant  out  young  plants  for  blooming  next 

spring,  and  at  the  same  time  pot  several  of  each  sort  for 

filling  up  vacancies,  should  any  occur,  from  frost  or 

accident.    Several  new  ones  are  worth  inquiring  for, 


tUouyti  ilieae  are  leas  cauUiUates  lor  puullc  lavour  ;  Mr. 
Beck  is  one  of  the  most  promising.  Rsnunculoses. — 
It  will  be  advisable  to  make  the  bed  for  the  next  year's 
use.  A  good  rich  compost  is  most  desirable,  that  of  a 
cool  nature  is  best  ;  the  bed  should  not  be  made  higher 
than  the  paths.  If  well  made,  and  turned  several  times 
during  winter  to  sweeten,  little  more  need  be  done  till 
nearly  planting  time.  As  for  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
the  directions  given  last  week  may  be  attended  to. 
AuBicuLis  and  PoLyANTHuSES. —  The  latter,  at  this 
season,  will  often  have  the  neck  of  the  plant  bare  ;  to 
counteract  any  ill  effect,  it  will  be  requisite  to  move  the 
soil  about  them,  and  draw  it  round  the  plants.  Seed- 
lings will  also  sometimes  be  thrown  or  drawn  cut  by 
the  large  earth-worm  ;  they  should  often  be  examined 
and  carefully  replanted,  as  the  weakest  plants  often 
produce  flowers  with  the  best  properties.  Dahlias. — 
These  must  have  the  blooms  shaded,  it  intended  for  ex- 
hibition, and  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot 
chafe  or  be  injured  by  high  winds.  Pinks  need  but 
little  attention,  except  watering  them  occasionally  ;  when 
the  soil  has  not  been  well  attended  to,  wire-worms  will 
attack  them  ;  as  soon  as  their  ravages  are  perceived, 
they  must  be  caught,  whatever  may  be  the  trouble. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Continue  at  intervals  to  earth  up  some  of  the  earliest 
Celery  a  few  weeks  before  it  is  required  for  use  ;  but, 
unless  in  very  cold  and  late  localities,  it  is  better  to 
defer  the  soiling  of  the  general  winter  crop  till  the 
third  or  last  week  of  September.  Let  the  intermediate 
rows  of  Peas,  &c.,  be  cleared  away  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  produce  is  gathered,  that  the  Celery  may 
have  the  advantage  of  the  additional  light  and  air. 
As  an  extra  stimulant  for  any  crops  which  we  wish  to 
grow  particularly  fine,  we  have  all  the  dung  from  the 
aviaries  and  poultry-yard  carefully  collected,  and  mixed 
with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  charred  refuse. 
The  heaps  of  this  mixture  are  cased  over  with  charcoal- 
dust,  and  after  lying  a  year  in  that  state,  we  use  it  for 
almost  all  kitchen  garden  crops  ;  considerable  care, 
however,  is  necessary  in  this,  as  it  is  nearly  as  strong 
as  guano,  and  of  course  an  over  dose  would  be  dan. 
gerous.  After  the  ground  is  regularly  dunged  and 
trenched,  a  light  top-dressing  of  this  mixture  is  forked 
or  raked  in,  previous  to  planting  or  sowing  the  crops  ; 
and  to  others  in  a  state  of  progress,  we  lay  a  ring  of  it 
a  few  inches  distant  round  the  collar  of  the  plant,  and 
cover  it  with  a  slight  top-dressing  of  soil  ;  the  riches  of 
the  manure  being  diff'used  through  the  soil  by  the  rain. 
HARDY  FRCIT  GARDEN, 
Wall  Trees. — The  tying  in  or  nailing  of  these 
should  now  be  gone  over  for  the  last  time  this  season, 
that  the  young  wood,  from  its  closer  proximity  to  the 
wall,  may  have  a  better  chance  of  ripening.  Now  that 
the  fruit  of  Morello  Cherries  is  gathered,  as  many  of 
their  shoots  as  space  will  admit  of  without  being 
crowded,  should  be  laid  in.  Enough  has  been  said 
about  Strawberries  in  former  Calendars,  and  all  that  is 
now  necessary  is  to  urge  the  early  completion  of  the 
work  connected  with  the  summer  management  of  this 
crop,  especially  in  making  new  plantations,  and  cutting 
away  the  runners,  and  forking  rotten  dung  about  the 
roots  of  the  older  ones.  The,  old  Raspberry  canes 
which  have  done  bearing  should  now  be  cut  away,  and 
the  strongest  of  the  young  canes  tied  loosely  up  in  their 
places,  stopping  the  very  luxuriant  ones  at  about  5^  feet 
high.  A  little  rotten  dung  forked  in  amongst  them 
will  very  much  assist  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  the 
buds  for  next  year's  crop. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Apricots  :  Suraertonoisis.  The  seedling  is  round,  like  the  Peach 
Apricot,  but  wouUy  and  insipid  like  the  Orange.  It  ib,  there- 
fore, new,  but  of  oo  value,  and  we  should  not  continue  to 
grow  it.  Bud  it  with  the  Peach  Apricot,  quite  as  late,  and 
really  excellent.— J G.  We  are  glad  to  eee  that  your  Apricots  at 
Heshaoi  are  so  fiue,  and  to  hear  that  tbe  crop  is  bo  large. 
Hereabouts  the  frosts  of  May  3  destroied  most  of  this  kind  of 
fruit.     Man.v  thanks. 

BooES  :  A  B.  Apply  at  21,  Regent-street.J 

Dahlias:  H  B.  Whatever  ails  your  Dahlias,  of  this  you  may 
be  sure,  that  they  are  not  btruck  by  tbe  Potato  blight.  We 
can  oflFer  no  suggestion.— G  A.  The  Horticultural  Society 
neither  has  our  has  had  any  such  iatention. 


Fi-iCHsiasi:  Keivedon.  A  v  :ry  curious  "sport,"  certainly.  Tw^ 
different  kind&  of  flovpers  on  the  saoie  plant  is  a  novelty'* 
Just  try  and  propagate  separately  the  two  branches  which 
bear  tbe  different  liowers,  and  let  us  hear  furihir.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  this  way  you  will  fix  the  variety.  These 
"sports"  are  highly  curious.  The  other  day  we  saw,  io  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  a  Dahlia  which  bore  on  the 
same  stalk  a  deep  purple  self  flower,  and  a  white  one 
etr.  aked  very  slightly  with  purple. 

Hollies  :  A  M.  They  oaay  be  removed  with  safety  in  September,! 

Hydrangeas  :  Will  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  inform  Homseif 
Abbey  why  a  bed  of  Hydrangeas  planted  in  rich  gardea 
loam  three  years  ago,  and  regularly  watered,  has  constantly 
an  unhealthy  appearance,  the  leaves  turning  yellow,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  plants  not  flowering,  but  remaining 
dwarf?  We  refer  this  to  the  kind  attention  of  corres- 
pondents who  have  seen  the  affection  of  which  Jiomsey  Abbe2f 
complains.  In  heavy  laud,  where  the  roots  make  way  with 
difficulty,  we  know  that  Hydrangeas  are  anwilling  to  flower, 
and  grow  in  a  stunted  manner,  manure  them  an  you  will. 

niDBOSTATic  Stthon  :  In  reply  to  several  inquiries  we  have 
to  state  ihat  we  are  arquainted  with  this  instrument  only 
through  our  correspondents,  who  however  speak  well  of  it. 
The  best  plan  is  to  enquTe  of  Mr.  Bird,  the  patentee. 

Insfcts  :  C  H.  The  c-iterpillars  from  Hyde.park  are  a  brood 
of  the  buff-lip  moth  (Pyi:£era  bucephala).  They  turn  to  chry- 
salids,  inclosed  in  a  silken  case,  and  have  no  poisonous  pro- 
perty. W.— Bedhampton.  The  caterpillar  of  the  eytd  hawk- 
moth  (Smerinthu-  ocellatus).  W.—Sub.  Tour  leaves  were 
badly  attacked  by  the  couimon  thrips  of  the  hothouse. 
Syringing  with  tobacco-water,  and  fumigation  (the  house 
beiog  made  as  air-tight  as  possible),  are  the  only  remedies. 
The  Camellia  leaves  were  also  attacked  by  the  flat  scale., 
Syringiog  with  hot  water  will  destroy  these.  IF". — iLste,  The 
eegs  are  evidently  those  of  the  common  Gooseberry  saw-fly, 
W.—JLS,  Bedale.  We  do  not  know  by  what  insect  the  eggs 
on  the  Birch  twig  were  deposited.  W. — C  R  We  are  glad  to* 
learn  that  the  rains  have  dispersed  the  plant  lice  from  th& 
Oats,  The  caterpillsir  sent  is  that  of  the  peppered  moth- 
(Biston  betulariu^).    W. 

Mildew  on  Gbapes  :  Young  Gardener.  Mr.  Baker  has  found 
(see  p.  533)  that  the  steam  from  hot  dung  will  kill  it.  Before 
doing  auythin;^  else,  you  had  therefore,  perhaps,  better  try 
the  experiment,  and  report  to  ua  the  result.* 

Names  of  Plants  :  J  S.  We  have  no  idea  what  it  is.— Cymro 

I,  Polypodium  vnlgare  ;  2,  Aspleoium  tri<;homanes  ;  3,  Cystop- 
teris  fragilis;  4,  Aspleuium  viride.  S.—C  J  W K.  Sdlinburia 
adiaotitolia  ;  a  hardy  deciduous  tree. —  Usk.  Saponaria  offi- 
cinalis.— Erzeroum  31,  Arnebia  echioides.— J  y,  Clonmel, 
Cassia  laevigata. — Dundee.  Some  Phytolacca,  and  apparently 
the  common  Pocan  or  Poke,  Ph.  decaudra, — H  R  J.  A.  Di- 
antbus  plumarius  ;  B.  Echioops  spbaarocephalus  ;  C,  Coro- 
nilla  varia.  Strike  your  cuttinge  now,  if  you  can  keep  the 
plants  over  tbe  winter.  If  not,  wait  till  spring. — J  M  R.  Sco- 
lymus  hispauicus.- J^  B.  4,  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris;  *,  Ajuga 
reptans  ;  1,  Po>yaonum  amphibium ;  3,  Peplis  Ponula.— 
B  T.  1,  VVoodsia  itvensis,  rare  ;  2,  4,  and  9,  Acplenium  Filix- 
fcemina ;  3,  La^trea  Thelypteris ;  5,  L.  oreupteris ;  6,  L. 
Filix-mas ;  7  and  8,  L.  diiatata;  10,  Polystichum  iobatum ; 

II,  Phymatoles  BiUardieri.  S. 

OfliHOGCAPai  :  A  Prentice  Laddie.  The  author  of  such  a  list  is 
a  blind  man  undertdkmg  to  lead  those  who  possess  their  eye- 
si^^hi.     The  spelling  is  infamous. 

Pits  :  G  G  You  should  have  a  pipe  above  your  beds  and  a 
couple  below,  with  the  power  of  stopping  the  circulatioo  ia 
the  upper  pipe.  The  lower  pipes  must  be  in  a  chamber, 
which  may  be  constructed  witu  rough  slabs.  Do  not  use 
tankB  for  your  bottom-aeat ;  they  give  off  coo  mucU  moisture 
and  rot  ihe  roots. 

Pleseeving  Frdits.  We  have  tried  the  quality  of  some  jars  of 
fruit  &c.,  preserved  by  the  method  of  Mr,  James  Coiiper,  of 
Brixtoo-hiil  (3ee  Advenisement,  May  25),  Upon  opeuiug  the 
jars  some  were  found  of  interior  quality,  otuers  very  good, 
and  one  of  ttiem,  of  Mulberry,  most  excellent.  Mr.  Cooper's 
method  evidently  deserves  to  have  a  fair  trial.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  his  Greengages,  and  Raspberries  and 
Our  rants. 

Rhododendrons:  G  F  L.  Yellow  or  buff-coloured  varieties 
are  not  uncommon.  They  may  be  obtained  of  any  of  the 
large  Khododendron  growers. :{: 

Khubarb  :  H  S  and  Co.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion  about 
Kbabarb,  when  cut ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  whether 
it  is  early,  if  s>-nt  lor  examinaiioa  in  cue  mouth  ot  August  I 

Roses:  Rosa,  The  maiket  gardeners  propagate  the  -Moss  and 
Cabbage  Hoses  by  layers ;  by  pruning  the  shoots  back  to  two 
or  three  eyes  early  in  spring,  they  are  kept  low  and  full  of 
wood.  Under  careful  culture  the  bushes  may  be  kept  hand- 
some for  several  years.  Tbey  should  have  a  good  dressing 
of  well  decomposed  stable  manure  every  winter.  Ttie  fol- 
lowing are  12  fragrant  Hardy  Autumnal  Roses.  Damask 
Perpetual:  Dnchebs  de  Rohan,  Julie  de  Kruduer,  Laurence 
de  Montmorency.  Hybrid  Perpetual :  Auberuou,  Clementine 
Seriiige,  Cornet,  Duchesse  de  Galliera,  Dr.  Marx,  Maiquisa 
Boccella,  Fo'ybe,  Reine  des  Fleurs,  Sjdonie.  Ducuess  of 
Meckleuburgh  i^i  only  a  second  rate  R<>se.{ 

Strawberkies  :  Amateur,  See  our  article  ou  "  Villa  and  Sub- 
urban Gdrrieuing  "  in  another  columa.J 

Vines:  W  F  D.  It  your  Vines  that  are  making  their  first  year's 
growth,  are  growing  vigorously  and  have  plemy  of  roum,  do 
not  yet  stop  their  leaoers.li— />  W.  On  your  dry  sandy  bot- 
tom, your  Vines  have  douiitiess  suffered  from  druu^ht  during 
the  growin/  season,  for  then  the  Vine  requires  more  water 
than  is  afforded  it  in  very  many  cases.  Yuur  border  ought 
to  be  made  at  least  2  feet  deep,  and  on  your  subsoil  \t  will  be 
well  to  concrete  it  You  must  cut  back,  to  get  strong  wood. 
By  making  a  rich  border,  with  plenty  uf  heat,  plen^-y  of  air, 
and  sufficient  moisture  you  cannot  fail  to  get  stroog  wood  ; 
and  as  you  say  you  succeeded  best  with  the  long  rod  system, 
keep  by  it.|j 

Wall  Frdit  :  Sab.  It  may  be  preserved  from  wasps,  &c.,  by 
wrapping  it  in  tow  ;  or,  if  you  do  not  mind  expeuce,  you 
might  try  Halliman's  fruit  protector.^ 

Weeds;  A  H  R.  Lime  will  not  destroy  them;  it  is  quite  as 
likely  to  promote  their  growth.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
succeed  a  sloven,  but  there  is  no  remedy  except  patient 
weeding  as  fast  as  weeds  make  their  appearance.  In  a  year  or 
two  you  may  expect  to  be  cleaned,  provided  you  keep  the 
grouud  well  stirred  during  the  tirst  summer. 

Misc  :  Lady  M.  Your  Fuchsias  are  posbibly  too  luxuriant  to 
flower  well ;  try  the  effect  of  partially  starving  one  uf  them 
for  want  of  water  for  awhile.  The  main  point  lo  be  attended 
to  in  the  management  of  Pardanthus  cbiuensis  is  to  give  it  a 
long,  warm,  dry  rest  in  autumn.  Calisiegia  is  readily  ia- 
creased  by  its  roots.  Your  Alstrcemerias,  whose  ''  tubers  are 
sound,"  will  come  up  hereafter.  (Enothera  should  be  pro- 
nounced ISnotheera.J _^_ 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

EscHOLTziAs  :  S  W.  Semi-double  Eschoitzias  are  not  uncom- 
inon,  hue  they  will  not  remain  semi-double.* 

FccHsiAS :  S  F  and  Co.  Considerably  shrivelled  when  re- 
ceived; but  apparently  worthless  as  a  "show  flower."*  — 
T  T,  Chelmsford.  2  is  the  best.  It  has  a  finely  coloured 
corolla,  and  the  sepals  reflex  well  ;  but  the  latter,  t  gecher 
with  the  tube,  should  be  white,  lo  contrast  well  wiih  the 
corolla.' 

lIoLLXHocK  :  C and  Son,  EaverhiU.  See  our  report  of  Worton 
Coitagu  Meetiug  in  another  column." 

Pinks  :  Maria.  They  are  P^nks  ot  little  or  no  merit.* 

Verbenas:  T  T,  ClLclms''ord.  M.  2,  scarlet,  light  eye;  Fanny, 
nice  light  kind  ;  and  Forget-me-Not,  purple  ;  are  distinct  and 
worth  growing.  The  reat  are  inferior  to  others  of  the  same 
colonrs  aon  in  calU?aUoD.* 
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MANURES. — The    following    Mauures   are    mauu- 
factured  at  Mr.  Lawes'b  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  toa        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11     0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  CoproHtea  5    0    0 

Office,  G9,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guaoo,  guaranteed  to  contain   16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  15s,  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  $1.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  «fec. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agentd,  Messrs.  Gibb'^, 
Bright,  and  Co,,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
Qstablished  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


COKN  MANUHli  FOK   WHF.AT,   BAKLEY.   OaTS,  BEA^S, 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  most  con- 
fidently  recommend  the  above,  as  they  are  daily  receiving 
very  satisfactory  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  with  great 
fiuccess  last  season.  It  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  and  much 
cheaper  than  Peruvian  Guano,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  produce 
BO  large  a  growth  of  straw.  Price  Seven  Guineas  per  ton,  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  also  beg  to  offer  their  Concentrated  Urate, 
Superphosphate  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Fishery  and  other  Salt,  G>psum  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  genuine  Peruvian  Guano.  To  insure  this  free  from  adul- 
teration, all  purchasers  can  receive  it  direct  from  the  Ware- 
houses of  the  Importer. 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  Edward  Pdesfr,  Secretary. 
Country  Dealers  and  Agents  supplied. 

PURE  W AT IjR  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM  ;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural  purposes,  Threshing  Machines,  Deep- well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made.— Freeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers  ;  Office,  70.  Strand,  London , 

R.  S.   NEWINGTON'S    AGRICULTURAL    IN- 

VENTIONS.— An  Illustrated  Catalogue,  together  with  a 
Lecture  on  the  Seeding  of  Grain,  and  the  after  cultivation  of 
the  crops,  sent  gratis,  on  rtpplication  to  Messrs.  Dufaur  and  Co., 
21,  Red-lion-square,  London. 

HE     CONICAL     BOILERS      INVENTED     BY 

JOHN  ROGERS,  Esq.,  are  supplied  and  fixed  by  John 
Shewen,  ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  Also  all  kinds  of  Hot  Water 
Apparatus.  For  Churches  and  Bubliu  Buildings,  Mr.  Shewen 
should  be  consulted,  his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  being  safer, 
mere  efficient,  and  more  durable  than  any  other. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  Ifi  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  9d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY   HOT  W\TER. 


STJiFHENbUN  and  Co.,  bl,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  at^ention  of 
scientific  Horncuhurists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  anv  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  piped  or  flues. 
S,  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
ftiends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  noc  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  he  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobilitj's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S,  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Tradethat  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work.  «fcc. 

MESSRS.  NESBirS  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer. 
ing,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  ic  Messre,  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Lohg- 
MAW  and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

FOR    WATERING  GARDENS,  IjhEWERS'    USE,    &c. 
FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying  Liquid  Manure,  rackmg  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Water- 
raooF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  Uke 
purposes, 

A  LIGHT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 

Size.       ^  in.     §  in.     |  in.     1  in.    li  in.     2  in.    2Jin.    3  in. 


Iply  ...  Os.  5d,  Qs.Gd   Qs.Sd.  OalUd.  Is.  Od,   Is,  2d.  \s.id.  Is.  6d. 
2  ply  ,..  0    8      0    9      10      12      15      18      2    0      2     3 
3ply   ...  0  U      10      13      16      1  10      2    2      2    9      3    8 

N.B.  Vulcanised  India-Rubber  Garden  Hose  fitted  with 
roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancock,  "at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell.mews,  Goswell-road, 
LoadODj  niU  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


DtCKlNSuN'S    NEW     ITALIAN    RYE-GRA6S 
SEED  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  price  73.  per  bushel. 
No.  7,  Curzon-street,  May  Fair,  London. 
~"^0W"  TO  KEEP  A   HORSE   FOR  LESS  THAN  ONE 
SHILLING  PER  DAY. 
*'  Do  you  brui'^e  the  Oats  you  give  your  horses  ?  "      "  No." 
*'  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out  of  every  three,  and  your  cattle 
do  not  half  so  well." 

MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.'S  OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS.  Superior  Chiiff  Engines,  simple  in  construction, 
d<iing  from  50  to  500  bushels  daily,  and  more.  Almost  all 
brewers  and  coachmasters  in  London  use  these  implements. 

118,  FenchurcD-street,  London.  A  pamphlet  on  the  above,  by 
sending  12  postage  stamps.  Chaff-cutters,  Linseed,  Bean,  and 
Malt  Mills. 


"IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  EMIGRANTS  are  in 
1  formed  MARY  WEDLAKB  and  CO.  have  from  time  to 
time  supplied  the  first  settlers  to  Swan  River,  Port  Natal,  and 
all  the  Australian  Colonies,  with  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS;  they  beg  an  inspection  of  their  stock,  at  IIS,  Fen- 
church-streef,  near  the  Blackwall  Railway.  N.B.  Persons  be- 
coming purchasers  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  introduction  to 
parties  known  to  the  firm  at  either  of  the  abovi'-named  places. 


WANTED  A  FARM  of  from  100  to  2UU  acres  of 
Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  in  good  condition,  with  com- 
fortable house  and  buildings,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  railway,  and  at  least  50  miles  north-west  of 
London.  Rent  to  meet  the  times.  The  Advertiser  would  not 
object  to  take  the  Live  Stock  and  Implements  at  a  valuation,  if 
they  are  desirable  ;  and,  provided  the  same  advantage  could 
be  insured  him  on  leaving  the  farm,  would  have  no  objection 
to  pay  a  small  remuneration  for  recent  improvements  on  the 
land. — Letters,  prepaid,  to  be  addressed,  stating  particulars,  to 
B.  B.,  Post-ofilce,  Little  Sutton,  near  Chester. 


^fit  Egrtcttlttttal  (BuntU^ 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  U,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOK  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
TatJRBDAT,       Auj,    29— Agricultural  Imp.  Societ.yof  Ireland^ 
TuUBBOAi,      Sept.     o— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Irelaaa. 


That  our  correspondents  should  criticise  our  re- 
marks is  what  we  both  expect  and  desire,  because 
the  discussions  thus  created  are  the  most  effectual 
methods  that  can  be  devised  for  the  illustration  of 
the  facts  passing  under  our  notice. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  however,  overlooking 
our  real  object  and  intention,  has  so  far  mistaken 
our  meaning  fts  to  consider  the  recent  remarks  we 
made  on  the  class  of  men  to  whom  the  management 
of  estates  is  confided  in  the  light  of  a  personal 
attack.  "  He  has  observed,"  he  says,  "  with  pain 
our  repeated  attacks  on  the  mixture  of  the  solicitors' 
with  the  land-agents'  business,"  and  assures  us  that 
he  has  never,  during  14  years,  but  once  involved  his 
employers  in  law  expenses.  This  liability  to  the 
encouragement  of  litigation  being  one  of  the  objec- 
tions we  made  against  the  employment  of  lawyers 
as  land-agents,  we  readily  exonerate  our  corre- 
spondent from  all  liability  to  such  a  charge  ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  assuring  him  that  his  case  is  an 
exception  to  a  general  rule. 

"  N.  P."  may  prove  his  own  fitness,  but  that  does 
not  prove  the  fitness  of  his  class,  and  does  not  an- 
swer one  of  our  objections  to  these  lawyer-land- 
agents.  What  we  wish  to  see  is,  that  landowners 
would,  in  the  first  place,  take  more  interest  in  their 
estates  themselves,  and  commit  the  subordinate 
management  of  them  to  men  of  skill  and  ability ; 
at  the  same  time  giving  them  such  a  remuneration 
for  their  labour  that  they  are  under  no  necessity  to 
eke  out  a  paltry  salary,  by  combining  the  somewhat 
incongruous  professions  of  lawyer  and  land-agent. 

"  N.  P."  has  given  us  one  reason  why  landowners 
should  not  systematically  visit  their  estates,  as  we 
recommend,  namely,  that  they  are  tormented  by 
"  the  tenant's  asking  for  grants  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled,  which  he  has  not  been  enabled  to  obtain 
from  the  agent."  Our  friend  describes  this  case  so 
feelingly  that  it  must  surely  be  his  own.  That  the 
tenant  is  not  able  to  obtain  a  certain  "grant  "  from 
the  agent  is  no  proof  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  it ; 
and  such  a  scene  of  confusion  as  an  owner  ordering 
what  his  agent  had  refused  can  never  occur  on  a 
well-managed  estate. 

Our  remarks  on  the  failure  of  Clover  have  led  to 
some  observations  from  Mr.  Summers  on  the  common 
practice  of  "  doctoring"  the  seed,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  reason  for  this  failure.  In  this,  as  in 
other  purchases,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon 
our  readers  the  importance  of  buying  of  those  "  on 
whom  they  can  depend,  for  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  practised  eye  to  detect  the  fraud.  Sulphur, 
indigo,  logwood,  copperas,  and  verdigris,  are  all 
used  in  this  nefarious  practice,  to  the  certain  de- 
struction of  the  vegetative  power  of  the  Clover  seed." 
That  this  is  one  reason  of  failure  of  Clover  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
certain  parasitical  plants  do  great  injury  on  the 
Continent,  we  directed  attention  to  this  fact  also 
with  the  hope  that  our  correspondents  would  be  on  the 
look-out  for  them,  and  report  to  us  if  they  found  any. 
With  regard  to  manures,  we  have  to  report  (as  we 
mentioned  in  our  previous  remarks  on  this  subject) 
that  though  their  use  of  course  improves  the  crop, 
when  the  Clover  is  already  there,  yet  not  one  that 
we  tried  seems  to  exert  the  slightest  influence  in  pre- 
venting the  mysterions  disappearance  of  the  Clover 


plant  in  early  spring.  Mr.  Summers  suggests  that 
possibly  another  cause  for  the  failure  ot  Clover  may 
be  that  our  land  is  not  sufficiently  deeply  cultivated. 
Without  for  a  moment  under-valuing  the  import- 
ance of  deep  ploughing,  we  may  remark  that  in 
our  own  case  no  difference  can  be  observed  between 
land  that  has  been  subsoiled  and  that  which  has 
received  only  the  ordinary  ploughing,  and  that  we 
can  see  no  greater  success  attend  the  growth  of 
Clover  on  the  lightest  Turnip  land  than  on  the 
strongest  clay.     Both  seem  equally  liable  to  fail. 

The  only  remedy  to  this  state  of  things  that  has 
hitherto  been  devised,  has  been  the  growth  of  Beans 
or  Peas  instead  of  Clover.  This  is  a  well-established 
fact,  but  the  reason  why  this  answers  is  as  yet  a 
mystery,  chemical  analysis  having  shown  that  the 
Clover  plant  and  the  Bean  abstract  from  the 
soil  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  substances.  In 
fact.  Chemistry  has  not  yet  been  able  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject  ;  for  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, recently  analysed  two  soils,  one  on  which 
Clover  had  failed,  the  other  on  which  it  had  not, 
without  being  able  to  detect  any  satisfactory  differ- 
ence between  them.  Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  all 
we  at  present  know  on  this  important  subject:  it 
affords  a  striking  instance  how  far  we  are  from  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  "principles"  of 
agriculture. 

LIQUID  MANURE  TANKS. 
Having,  about  three  months  ago,  made  one  of  these 
indispensable  adjuncts  to  modern  farming,  from  which 
I  wag  long  deterred,  imagiiiing  bricks,  mortar,  cement, 
and  arch  work  to  be  the  inevitable  but  costly  materials 
of  a  tank,  and  baving  found  that  a  good  and  durable 
tank  may  be  built  at  a  comparatively  moderate  expense, 
1  herewith  detail  the  method  and  the  cost  of  such  a 
tank.  The  inside  contents  are  6  feet  long,  6  feet  wide, 
and  6  feet  deep.  The  ground — a  pure  sand — was  dug 
out  7  feet  deep,  8  feet  long,  and  8  feet  wide.  The 
bottom  was  puddled  with  clay  a  foot  thick.  An  Oak 
post,  5  inches  square,  was  placed  about  a  foot  from 
each  corner  ;  tfiree  Larch  rails  were  morticed  on  each 
side  of  the  tank  into  the  posts  ;  and  slabs  of  Oak, 
Beech,  or  whatever  odd  rough  timber  I  could  find 
about  my  saw  pit,  were  nailed  to  the  rails  from  the 
outside  of  them.  One  old  crooked  piece  of  Oak  was 
especially  sawed  up  for  this  purpose.  The  slabs  were 
nailed  vertically,  and  so  we  were  not  particular  as  to 
their  all  being  the  height  of  the  posts,  that  is,  h\  feet. 
This  entire  frame  was  made  and  then  taken  to  pieces 
again  before  it  was  placed  in  the  tank.  When  set  up, 
clay  was  puddled  befiind  it  one  foot  thick.  Oak  curbs 
were  laid  round  the  sides  at  the  top.  Pieces  of  Beech, 
6  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  chopped  a  little,  to  fit  better 
together,  were  laid  over  as  a  covering,  after  a  pump  had 
been  put  down.  The  cast  iron  pump  was  passed  through 
a  bore  in  one  of  the  stoutest  pieces  of  Larch,  and  sup- 
ported by  three  iron  struts  standing  on  the  curbs. 
Another  stout  piece  of  Beech  had  a  large  bore  through 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  when  the  tank  was  full, 
and  putting  in  such  things  as  dead  rats  or  poultry,  or 
ammoniacal  manures.  Now  the  items  of  cost,  which 
would  be  pretty  much  the  same  in  any  locality,  were 
these  : 

Clearing  a  space  of  ground,  one  man  two  days  of  9J  £.  s.  d, 

workin}.  bours  each  0    4    4 

Di>.'gin>;  out  tank  and  wheeling  away  earth  20  yards 

off,  one  man  two  dajs        0    4    4 

One  tnan  puddling,  4J  days  0    9    9 

One  man  making  road  to  tank,  one  day  0    2    2 

Sawyer,  for  298  feet  of  Oak  0  11    3 

Ditto,  for  611  feet  of  Fir        0     19 

Carpenter,  3^  days  making  frame  0    9  11 

Ditto,  two  daj 8  putting  up  ...  0    5    8 

Ditto,  two  days  making  roof         0    5    8 


£2  15  0 
My  carpenter  is  a  good  honest  fellow  about  the  place, 
but  proverbially  a  slow  hand.  I  cut  my  own  timber, 
and  procured  the  clay  in  making  a  ditch  for  quite 
another  purpose,  and  hauled  the  materials  at  a  leisure 
time  ;  and  the  quantities  of  timber  and  clay,  and  the 
cost  of  hauling,  may  be  calculated  from  the  foregoing 
labour  account,  to  which  I  must  add  Is.  Id.  for  nails. 
Being  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  tank,  I  have  only  to 
speak  of  its  durability.  The  party  to  whom  I  am  in- 
dtbted  for  the  mode  of  construction  is  the  farm-super- 
intendent at  Queenwood  College,  in  Hampshire,  a  place 
which  I  think  well  worth  the  notice  ot  agriculturists. 
They  may  see  there  some  first-rate  practical  farming, 
done  with  ease  and  without  bluster  and  pretension. 
Queenwood  College  is,  in  fact,  a  school  for  the  classical 
and  commercial  education  of  boys,  having  some  800 
acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  and  pro'essors  of  chemistry 
and  other  sciences  engaged.  Mr.  Edmundson,  the  pro- 
prietor,  has  also  an  agricultural  school  for  young  men 
desiring  both  scientific  and  practical  agricultural  know- 
ledge. Well,  here  has  been,  among  other  tanks,  one 
like  that  above  described  in  existence  and  sound  con- 
dition for  eight  years,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  answer 
every  purpose  of  more  expensive  tanks. 

For  making  drains  into  a  tank,  the  following  I  find 
a  cheap  and  sufficient  method.  In  front  ot  your 
pigsties,  or  some  edge  of  the  dung  in  the  yard  where  the 
liquor  oozes  out  from  the  central  mass,  make  a  tank 
about  18  inches  deep  and  I  foot  wide,  with  any  old  half 
bricks  placed  circular,  and  about  6  inches  of  clay 
puddled  at  bottom  and  behind,  and  put  a  grating  at  top 
of  it.  'Sben,  from  just  underneath  the  curb  which  holds 
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the  eraiu.',  ran  a  drain  to  tie  maia  tank,  of  maehine- 
made  draiaiog  pipes  of  2  to  3  inches  bore,  laid  m  a 
little  clay  puddled,  and  about  a  foot  underground.  The 
cast-iron  oratiug  can  be  taken  oat,  and  the  little  tank 
cleaned  with  the  hand  when  it  gets  too  full  of  solid 
matter.     It  is  true  that  you  do  not  get  much  into  the 


tank  in  dry  weather  ;  but  in  wet  weather  I  can  testify 
yoQ  may  save  a  great  daal  of  valuable  stuff,  which  flows 
through  the  dung  from  the  centre  to  the  outsides  of  it ; 
and  then,  the  horses  being  probably  disengaged,  one  can 
easily  be  spared  to  empty  the  tank  upon  some  adjacent 
pasture,  even  though  it  should  be  filled  daily,  as  mine 


was  during  some  of  the  late  heavy  rains.  And  this 
makes  the  Grass  grow  too  ;  so  that  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  with  judgmer.t  in  selecting  the  place  and  time  of 
construction,  such  a  tank  as  I  have  described  may  be 
made  a  profitable  adjunct  to  the  farm.  Amicus  Tuil, 


T  \BLE,  showing  the  Consumption  ot  Pood  and  the  Increase  of  Animal  per  Week,  for  each  100  lbs.  Live  Weight,  as  recorded  by  various  observers. 

SHEEP. 


Food  cunsumed  per  week  to 
eact  lOU  lbs.  live  wght  of  animal 


Increase  per 
week  up'>a 

each  lOOibs. 
live  weigdt. 


Description  of 
Animal. 


Cotswold  Ewes . . 
Ditto 

LeicesterLambs ') 
in  Sned    . .. . ) 

Leicester    Lambs 
in  Field 

Downs \ 

Wether  Tegs  ..J 
Downs 

Ditto     

Ditto     

Ditto    

Ditto  ' 

Ditto    

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sheep  

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Duration 
of  Experi- 
ment. 


Wks.  Djs 
S      0 
8      0 


10 
14 

U 

14 

14 

19 

19 

19 

19 

23 

9 

9 

9 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 


Rev.A.Hoxta'ble 
Ditto 


Ditto 


J.  B.  Lawes  . 
Ditto 


Ditto  , 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
ilortoa  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 


Food  cODsUUied  per  Week  lo 
each  10m  lbs.  live  wght  of  animal 


Description. 


1st  week  Swedes 
3  last  ("Oilcake 
weeks   (Barley 

Swedes  only 


Oilcake 

Swedes 

Oats    

Swedes 

Clover  Chaff. 
Swedes 

Swedes 


Oil-cake 

Clover  Chaff. . 

Linseed 

Clover  Chaff. . 

Barley    

Clover  Chaff. . 

Slalt    

Clover  Chaff.  • 


Clover  Chaff. 

Swedes 

Clover  Chaff. 

Swedes 

Clover  Chaff. 

Swedes 

Oats    

Swedes  

Oats    

Swedes 

Oats    

wedes  

Oats    

Swedes 

Oats    

Swedes  ..... 


Quantities, 


lbs.     oz. 


87 

4 
79 

5 
100 

5 
74 

5 
65 

6 
47 
5 
45 


5  84 
72       0 

6  14 
6S      7 

6      7i 
91      2j 

98      5i 

6       2 
IS      2f 
5      2 

14  12 
5      3i 

15  9 
4  loj 

15  lOJ 


4      SS 
91    13* 

4      2 


4 
9| 

64 
13 

0 
15 

0 
14 

0 

0 

0 
11 

0 


Incredsepei 
week  upon 

each  lOU  lbs. 
live  weight. 


lbs.  oz. 

2  3 

1  8J 

■      3  91 


1  12i 

2  9J 

1      8 


lOJ 

12i 

If 

3 

If 

H 

\     0    15i 


Descriotion  of 
Animal. 


Sheep,  Leicester 
Southdown  ... 
Half-breds 

Cotswold 

Leicester     

Southdown..... 

Half-breds 

Cotswold     

Leicester    

Southdown     

Half-breds 

Cotswold 

Leicester  Lambs 

Half-breds 

Southdown 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Duration 
of  Espe. 
riment. 


Wks.Dys. 
12| 

125 

325 


Anthority. 


Lord  Radnor . 
Ditto 


Ditto 


18 
IS 
IS 
18 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

12 

0 

Ditto 

12 

0 

Ditto 

12 

0 

Ditto 

12 

0 

Ditto 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Deecrigtion. 


ilr.Et.  Woods 


Ditto 


J.  B.  Lawes    .  ■ 

Ditto J 

Ditto j 

Ditto 

Ditto J 

Ditto ■ 


Hay 

Pulse 

Swedes 

Hay 

Pulse 

•Swedes 

Hay 

["ulse , 

Swedes 

Hay 

Pulse 

Swedes 

Grass 

Ditto  

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hay 

Swedes 

Hay 

Swedes 

Hay 

Swedes 

Hay 

Swedes 

Oilcake 

Barley    

Turnips     

Oilcake 

Barley    

Turnips     

Barley,  dry  . ,. . 

Mangolds 

Barley,  steeped 

Mangolds 

Malt,  dry   

ilangolds 

Malt,  steeped   . . 

Manifolds 

Malt,  dry 

Mangolds 

Oilcake 

Mangolds 


Quantities, 


lbs. 
5 

10 

133 
6 
12 

ISO 
4 
9 

138 
4 
8 

144 


11 

174 

10 

175 

11 

180 

10 

178 

2 

2 

ad 
2 
2 

ad 
5 
69 
i 
90 
4 


0 

0 

14 

0 

IJ 
0 
0 
0 

lli 

Hi 

Ub. 
Hi 

IH 
Hb. 

0 

2 
12 

8 

? 
12J 

8 
13i 

0 

0 


lbs.  oz. 

12  3 

>     2  15i 

I     2  OS 

'      2  S 

'      .  It 

1  2i 

1  4| 

0  14| 

}     2  «i 

I     1  13 

I     2  3 
}     118i 

I     1  ^ 

I   1  9i 

}  1  n 

}    1  Hi 

}  1  n 

]    1  4i 

I      1  8 

}     3  If 


ECONOMY  OF  MANURES. 
On  Wednesday,  July  31,  a  lecture  on  this  subject  was 
delivered  in  the  Trades'  Hall,  by  Dr,  Anderson,  the 
chemist  of  the  Highland  Society.  He  said :  It  has 
appeared  to  me  that  the  present  affords  an  advantageous 
opportunity  of  calling  your  attention  to  questions  which 
must  unquestionably  depend  for  solution  on  the  mutual 
exertions  of  science  and  practice.  For  I  hold  it  to  be 
certain  that  the  two  must  go  together,  and  that  though 
some  of  the  facts  we  require  may  be  determined  in  the 
laboratory,  there  are  many  questions  which,  though 
suggested  by  science,  can  be  established  only  as  facs  by 
experiments  in  the  field,  performed  with  every  attention 
to  care  and  accuracy.  I  hold  also  that  neither  of  these 
methods  of  experiment  will  in  themselves  suffice ;  they 
mnst  go  hand  in  hand  if  our  results  are  to  be  of  value. 
Separately  the  chances  are  that  they  lead  to  mere 
speculations,  of  which  science  will  supply  one  set  and 
practice  the  other  ;  for  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that 
practice  has  abundance  of  speculations  of  its  own,  which 
are  often  much  wilder  than  those  on  which  science  ven- 
tures. In  discussing  the  general  questior.s  of  the  economy 
of  manures  on  the  present  occasion,  I  must  be  contented 
to  do  so  in  a  very  general  manner,  as  your  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  go  into  any  details,  and  I  shall  advert,  in 
the  first  place,  shortly  to  the  general  properties  of 
manures.  If  we  examine  then  any  of  our  common 
plants,  we  find  it  to  be  composed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  chemical  substances.  These  substances  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  separable  from  one 
another  by  a  very  simple  experiment,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  burning  the  plant.  When  this  is 
done  we  obtain  its  ash,  containing  the  whole  of  one  of 
these  classes  ;  the  other  has  in  the  process  of  burning 
passed  iito  the  state  of  gases,  and  so  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  our  unassisted  senses.  The  former  of  these 
are  called  the  mineral  or  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
plant,  the  latter  the  organic  constituents,  because  they 
are  peculiarly  present  in  all  organised  beings.  The 
latter  of  these  classes  is  a  limited  one,  and  contains  only 
four  substances — carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen. The  former  is  much  more  extensive,  and  com- 
prehends a  considerable  number,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  and  soda.  Now  the  existence  of  the 
plant  depends  upon  its  obtaining  all  these,  as  well  as 
one  or  two  less  important  substances,  in  sufiicient  quan- 
tity ;  without  these  it  cannot  flourish,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  in  which  they  are  supplied  will 
be  the  luxuriance  ot  its  growth.  I  say  the  growth  of 
the  plant  will  be  proportional  to  the  supply  of  these 
constituents.  This  statement  however  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  its  widest  sense,  because  Nature  has  fixed  a 
certain  limit  beyond  which  no  supply  of  these  substances, 
however  liberal,  will  raise  its  growth,  but  up  to  that 
limit  the  statement  is  substantially  correct.  From 
■whence,  then,  is  the  plant  to  derive  these  substances  ? 
And  m  answering  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two  classes  of  substances  to  which  I 
tiave  already  referred,  and  to  inquure  separately  into 
the  sources  of  each.  -x  t:  i 


Of  the  morganie  constituents  there  can  be  but  one 
source,  the  soil  namely,  which  to  be  fertile  must  contain 
the  whole  of  these  substances  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 
It  is  different,  however,  with  the  organic  constituents, 
which  have  a  two-fold  source,  and  of  which  part,  or 
even  the  whole,  may  be  derived  from  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  is  in  fact  a  great  reservoir 
of  the  organic  constituents  of  plants,  of  which  it  contains 
all  four  ;  two  of  these,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  forming 
almost  the  whole  of  it  ;  the  other  two,  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  existing  in  smaller  proportion  in  the  forms, 
respectively,  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  vapour  of  water. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  all  soils  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  same  substances,  in  the  form  of 
what  is  called  organic  matter,  in  a  state  in  which  all 
these  four  substances  may  be  supplied  to  the  plant. 
Now  every  fertile  soil  contains  all  the  constituents  of 
the  plants  which  grow  upon  it,  and  that  too  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  many  successive  crops,  a  position 
which  I  have  had  recently  an  opportunity  of  illtistrating 
in  a  very  complete  manner,  in  a  series  of  analyses  of  the 
Wheat  soils  of  Scotland,  published  in  the  last  No.  of  the 
Highland  Society's  Transactions.  Ihavethereshownthat 
even  nitrogen,  of  all  others  the  element  which  we  should 
least  expect  to  find  in  them  in  abondance,  nevertheless 
exists  in  what  must  be  considered  a  comparatively 
large  proportion.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  it 
is  not  enough  that  these  substances  shall  exist  in  the 
soil ;  it  is  further  necessary  that  they  be  present  in  a 
state  in  which  they  can  become  available  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  Now,  to  provide  for  this.  Nature  has 
introduced  an  extremely  beautiful  and  important  pro- 
vision. In  order  that  these  substances  shall  be  absorbed 
by  the  plant,  they  must  exist  in  a  soluble  condition.  It 
is,  however,  very  manifest,  that  if  the  whole  valuable 
constituents  were  soluble,  the  good  effects  of  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  altogether  defeated,  for  the  rains 
would  soon  wash  away  from  our  soils  all  that  they  con- 
tained of  valuable  matter.  To  obviate  this,  however, 
Nature  has  so  arranged  it  that  these  constituents  exist 
in  the  soil  in  the  state  of  insoluble  compounds,  which 
under  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture,  gradmlly 
undergo  a  series  of  very  complex  decompositions,  which 
slowly  liberate  the  constituents,  as  they  are  required  to 
support  the  life  of  the  plant.  But  Nature  has  fixed  a 
limit  to  this  change,  and  has  caused  these  constituents 
to  become  soluble  with  extreme  slowness  only,  and  in 
no  greater  quantity  than  is  requisite  for  supporting  that 
amount  of  vegetation  which  the  general  economy  of  the 
globe  requires. 

Now  the  whole  principle  of  cultivation  is  to  obtain  by 
proper  treatment  from  a  given  surface  of  land  a  greater 
amount  of  vegetation  than  it  is  capable  of  producing  in 
a  state  of  nature.  And  this  is  effected  partly  by  tillage. 
which  breaks  up  the  land,  and  by  the  admission  of  air 
and  moisture  facilitates  the  decompositions,  by  which 
these  valuable  constituents  of  th«"soil  are  liberated 
from  their  insoluble  state.  The  other  and  far  more 
important  means  is  by  the  addition  to  the  soil  of  those 
substances  which  the  plant  requires,  in  other  words  by 
the  use  of  manuree,    A  manure,  theOj  ought  to  contain 


all  the  substances  which  a  plant  requires  for  its  growth. 
And  this  is  unquestionably  what  a  manure  of  theoretical 
composition  should  do.  Nay,  more,  it  ought  to  contain 
these  substances  exactly  in  the  proportion  which  the 
plant  requires,  so  that  no  waste  may  occur.  It  must, 
however,  be  manifest  to  every  one  acquainted  with 
agriculture,  and  still  more  manifest  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  chemistry,  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
out  practically  what  is  true  in  theory  ;  nevertheless, 
the  aim  of  skilful  and  scientific  practice  ought  to  be  to 
approach  as  near  to  theoretical  perfection  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do,  though  in  the  very  nature  of  things  we 
cannot  even  hope  absolutely  to  arrive  at  it,  or  even  near 
it.  Although,  however,  we  cannot  hope  to  arrive  at 
perfection,  we  may  advantageously  aim  at  a  somewhat 
lower  and  less  difficult  standard,  for  experience  and 
science  concur  in  showing  that  all  the  constituents  of  a 
manure  are  not  as  equally  iuportant,  but  that  those 
are  most  essential  which  the  plant  has  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  from  other  sources.  Now,  in  this  point  of 
view,  nitrogen  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  con- 
stituents of  a  manure,  because  it  is  that  which  Nature 
supplies  least  abundantly.  You  may  possibly  express 
some  surprise  at  this  statement,  considering  that  I,  not 
many  minutes  since,  mentioned  that  it  is  at  present  in 
enormous  quantity  in  the  atmosphere.  But  it  so 
happens  that  nitrogen  is  exactly  of  all  others  the  sub- 
stance which  most  peculiarly  requires  to  be  presented 
to  the  plant  in  a  special  condition.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished  on  most  unequivocal  evidence  that  the  plant 
cannot  absorb  nitrogen  as  such,  and  that  all  this  immense 
mass  of  nitrogen  existing  in  the  air  is  not  strictly  useful 
to  the  plant,  while  it  is  only  a  very  minute  quantity 
existing  in  it,  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  which  is  of 
immediate  value.  And  of  the  immense  disproportion 
between  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  what  I  may  call  an 
inert  and  an  active  condition,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
when  I  mention  that  100  lbs.  of  atmospheric  air  contain 
about  77  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and,  according  to  a  recent 
determination,  not  more  than  j  of  a  grain  of  ammonia. 
Next  to  ammonia  in  importance  may  be  placed  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  is  likewise  a  comparatively  rare 
natural  product,  and  of  which  also  the  great  source  in 
animal  and  vegetable  sources,  all  of  which,  but  especially 
animal  substances,  contain  it  in  quantity.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  found  also  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  but  it 
exists  there  so  sparingly  that  as  yet  scarcely  any  advan- 
tageous use  has  been  made  of  that  which  is  obtained 
from  this  source.  You  will  observe,  then,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  practical  importance,  that  the  principal 
source  of  the  two  most  important  constituents  of  plants 
is  from  plants  themselves  ;  for  even  that  portion 
obtained  from  animals  comes  originally  from  the  plants 
upon  which  these  animals  have  fed.  And  the  [same 
may  be  said  of  potash,  of  which  the  great  source  is  still 
from  plants.  Tliis  is  a  point  which  I  wish  to  impress 
particularly  upon  you,  that  plants  form  the  great  source 
of  these  substances  ;  and  that  this  is  true,  not  merely  of 
these  substances  as  manures,  but  even  when  you  go 
into  a  'druggist's  shop,  and  buy  pure  ammonia,  phos- 
ptioric  acid,  or  potash,  every  atom  which  you  get  has  at 
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some  time  or  other  existed  in  a  plant  or  an  animal. 
These  observations  lead  me  directly  to  the  consideration 
of  that  manure  which  consists  of  the  decomposing 
portions  of  phnts,  and  that  of  course  is  farm-yard 
manure,  the  most  important  of  all,  that  on  which  the 
farmer  must  always  be  mainly  dependent,  and,  I  think 
I  mav  also  say,  that  regarding  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  whicli  we  have  the  least  amount  of  definite 
information.  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  as  my  decided 
opmion,  tiiat  farmyard  manure  must  always  he  the 
farmer's  main  stay. 

Some  people  still  seem  to  expect  that  some  complete 
substitute  will  be  found  for  farm-yard  manure.  I  can 
assure  you.  however,  that  any  such  supposition  is  utterly 
extravagant,  and  is  certainly  uncountenanced  by 
chemistry.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  chemistry  could 
not  produce  a  substitute  ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  the 
farm-yard  manure  must  always  be  much  cheaper  than 
any  substitute  which  could  be  manufactured  ;  and  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  coLStituents  of 
such  a  manure  must  be  extracted  from  plants,  which 
mast  necessarily  be  expensive.  While  even  supposing 
that  to  be  done,  farm-yard  manure  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  still  always  be  produced.  No  question 
can  then  be  conceived  of  more  importance  than  that  of 
obtaining  this  manure  in  its  most  perfect  state ;  but  how 
that  is  to  be  done  is  exactly  one  of  those  questions  still 
unsettled,  and  which  I  believe  to  require  very  complete 
and  careful  field  experiments.  The  exact  chemical  esti- 
mation of  the  comparative  values  of  different  specimens 
of  this  manure  is  a  very  difficult  matter  ;  partly  from 
its  extremely  complex  nature,  and  partly  from  the  many 
questions  it  involves.  Of  course,  good  farm-yard  ma- 
nure will  contain  more  or  less  of  all  the  constituents  of 
our  crops  ;  but,  in  estimating  its  value,  we  must  be  con- 
tented to  take  into  consideration  only  its  most  important 
constituents,  and,  in  this  way,  I  conceive  we  may  obtain 
a  sufficiently  near  estimate,  by  knowing  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  which  it  contains  ;  but  of 
these,  for  many  reasons,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, as  it  is  in  respect  to  it  that  the  value  of  farm- 
yard manure  appears  to  vary  most,  la  the  manage- 
ment, then,  of  farm-yard  manure,  two  different  questions 
require  to  be  considered — first,  the  production  of  a 
manure  containing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  nitro- 
gen ;  and.  secondly,  the  successful  conversion  of  that 
nitrogen  into  ammonia.  It  is  not  unimportant,  of  course, 
that  the  other  constituents  of  the  manure  should  be  pre- 
sent in  abundance  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed,  as  generally 
true,  that  the  treatment  likely  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  nitrogen  will  be  that  which  will  produce  the 
most  valuable  manure  iu  other  respects. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  there  is  little 
information.  It  is  a  common  statement,  however,  that 
the  value  of  the  manure  is  dependent  upon  the  nature 
of  the  food  with  which  the  cattle  which  produce  it  are 
supplied  ;  that,  for  instance,  cattle  fed  upon  oil-cake 
produce  superior  maniare  to  those  fed  on  Turnips.  I 
am  aware  that  this  opinion  is  not  universal,  as  I 
hare  heard  it  disputed  by  farmers  of  skill  and  experi- 
ence. I  am  inclined  however  to  believe  that  the 
opinion  is  to  a  certain  extent  correct.  Supposing,  then, 
that  two  samples  of  such  manure  differ,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  it  is  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  cattle 
which  differ  ;  the  litter  mixed  with  such  dung  will  be 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Now,  some  experiments  made 
in  the  laboratory,  on  the  pure  dung  and  urine  of  cattle 
fed  on  Turnips  and  oilcake,  appeared  to  me  to  con- 
firm the  opinioQ  of  the  greater  abundance  of  nitrogen 
in  the  produce  of  animals  fed  with  the  latter  food.  It 
will  not  do,  however,  to  draw  conclusions  in  such  cases 
from  a  single  analysis,  so  that  I  was  anxious  to  have 
repeated  and  extended  the  experiments,  but  circum- 
stances  not  within  my  own  control  have  hitherto 
prevented  my  doing  so.  I  would  beg  you,  however,  to 
observe  that  supposing  it  to  be  made  out  distmctly  that 
farm-yard  manure  produced  by  oil-cake  contains  more 
nitrogen  than  that  from  Turnips,  still  this  would  not 
embrace  the  whole  question.  It  would  if  you  were  to 
buy  the  manure,  when,  of  course,  all  that  you  want  is 
to  get  as  much  nitrogen  as  possible  in  the  100  tons  or 
any  other  quantity  which  you  may  wish  to  buy.  But 
it  is  quite  another  thing  when  you  come  to  produce  the 
manure  on  your  own  farm.  The  question  then  is,  not 
whether  100  tons  of  the  one  contain  more  nitrogen  than 
100  tons  of  the  other  ;  but  whether  the  whole  quantity 
of  nitrogen  produced  by  the  one  method  of  feeding  is 
greater  than  the  whole  quantity  of  it  produced  by  the 
other.  Now,  we  have  no  experimental  information  on 
this  point  ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
this  point  of  view  there  is  any  such  difference,  because 
you  will  observe  that  though  oil-cake  contains  more 
nitrogen — in  fact  about  2^  times  as  much  as  Turnips — 
still  there  is  a  much  greater  disproportion  in  the 
qnantities  of  these  substances  with  which  you  supply 
the  cattle.  You  give  an  ox  daily  1  cwt.  of  Turnips,  but 
no  one  gives  30  lbs.  of  oil-cake  daily,  but  more  nearly 
3  lbs.  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  ox  fed  on  oil-cake  actually 
on  the  whole  receives  less  nitrogen  than  when  fed  on 
Turnips.  To  pass  then  to  another  question — supposing 
cattle  to  be  fed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  so  as  iu  fact  to 
produce  manure  which  at  the  moment  of  formation  is 
of  uuitorm  quality,  what  are  the  circumstances  imder 
which  that  manure  can  he  preserved  with  the  least  loss 
of  its  valuable  matter  ?  As  regards  the  general  question 
of  the  preservation  of  manure,  I  apprehend  that  the 
most  important  matter  is  its  protection  from  air  and 
moisture.  In  the  way  a  common  dung-heap  is  made, 
we  have,  in  fact,  exactly  the  conditions  to  occasion  loss 
of  its  valuable  constituents.    It  is  exposed  to  a  more  or 


less  free  current  of  air,  which  facilitates  the  volatilisation 
of  the  ammonia  as  it  is  formed  ;  and  it  is  exposed  to  the 
falling  rain,  which  washes  out  the  soluble  salts,  and 
what  ammonia  the  winds  have  spared,  into  the  subjacent 
soil.  It  is  true  that  the  former  of  these  sources  of  bss 
can  be  got  the  better  of  by  the  use  of  acids  or  of  gypsum 
and  mixing  with  earth ;  but  when  the  ammonia  is  thus 
fixed,  as  it  is  said,  it  is  fixed  only  as  regards  volatility, 
for  it  is  still  soluble,  and  liable  to  be  washed  away  by 
rain.  In  order  to  have  farm-yard  dung  in  the  best 
state,  it  must  be  preserved  under  cover,  and  my 
impression  is  that  the  introduction  of  covered  dung-pits 
is  likely  to  prove  of  great  importance.  There  seems 
to  me  no  doubt  that  in  this  way  manure,  in  whatever 
way  produced,  must  be  best  preserved.  There  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  but  one  objection,  which  is,  the  expense  of 
erectini'  a  roof  of  sufficient  extent  to  cover  the  whole 
manure  of  a  farm.  But  surely,  iu  these  days  of  cheap 
building,  some  sort  of  inexpensive  cover  may  be  con- 
trived. In  order  to  ascertain  this,  we  should  have  to 
ascertain  by  actual  experiment  what  is  the  amount  of 
gain  by  having  the  manure  kept  under  cover,  so  as  to 
know  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  a  profit  on  the 
expense  of  covering  it.  We  have  another  matter  to 
attend  to  also,  in  the  management  of  farm-yard  manure 
— its  fermentation  namely,  by  which  is  meant  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  decomposition  as  converts  the  nitrogen 
present  into  ammonia.  The  importance  of  this 
decomposition  depends  upon  the  fact  that  by  this 
means  we  obtain  a  manure  which  acts  with  greater 
rapidity  than  one  in  which  this  decomposition  has  not 
been  effected.  The  fact  is,  that  the  formation  of 
ammonia  takes  place  much  more  slowly  when  it  has 
been  incorporated  with  the  soil  than  when  it  is  heaped 
up  in  the  dung-heap  ;  and,  as  the  nitrogen  must  pass 
into  the  state  of  ammonia  before  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
plant,  we  requure  to  effect  as  much  of  that  change 
as  possible,  if  we  are  to  have  a  manure  of  rapid 
action. 

He  had  referred  hitherto  solely  to  natural  ma- 
nures, and  he  had  laid  before  them  his  view  that  no 
artificial  manure  would  ever  prove  a  substitute  for  that 
of  the  farm-yard  ;  but  though  that  was  the  case,  they 
might  be,  and  he  believed  were,  most  important 
auxiliaries.  Let  them  take  the  commonest  kind  of 
artificial  manure — he  meant,  of  course,  guano — the 
finest  quality  of  which  was  the  cheapest  and  the  best  of 
the  class.  He  said  the  cheapest  and  the  best ;  and  it 
must  necessarily  be  so,  because  the  constituents  which 
were  of  greatest  value  to  the  agriculturist  were  given 
in  it  in  a  larger  quantity  than  they  could  be  20t  in  any 
other  compound  for  the  same  money.  His  advice  theu 
would  be  to  buy  the  best  guano — never  purchase 
inferior.  The  inferior  was  greatly  more  expensive. 
The  decrease  in  the  money  value  for  which  it  might  be 
obtained  was  nothing  to  the  decrease  in  its  valuable  con- 
stituents as  compared  with  the  better  sorts.  The 
Peruvian  was  the  best  kind  of  guano,  and  it  was  by  far 
the  cheapest.  Farmers  were  exposed  to  much  risk  of 
imposition  in  this  matter  ;  adulteration  was  carried  on 
to  an  extent  which  it  is  difficult  to  credit.  He  had 
recently  gone  over  the  number  of  samples  of  guano  that 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  society  for 
analysis  to  the  number  of  30  cases,  and  he  found  that 
out  of  that  30  there  had  only  been  9  samples  of  such  a 
quality  as  he  himself,  if  purchasing,  would  have  been 
disposed  to  accept.  And  this  gave  no  accurate  idea  of 
the  proportion  of  good  to  bad  guano  that  was  in  use. 
Numerous  samples  of  good  gumo  came  to  the  office, 
but  few  of  those  that  were  thoroughly  adulterated, 
because  the  venders  of  such  took  care  to  keep  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  the  reach  of  the  chemist.  Let  them  take 
guano  of  the  best  quality  and  they  would  find  that  two 
things  entered  largely  into  its  composition,  viz.,  ammonia 
and  phosphoric  acid,  the  two  substances,  as  he  had 
previously , stated,  the  presence  of  which  was  most 
valuable  in  farm-yard  manure.  Now,  ia  Peruvian 
guano  they  would  find  about  17  per  cent,  of  ammonia 
and  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  compound  of  lime  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  23,  24,  or  25  per  cent,  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  inferior  guanos  there  might  be  found  23  or 
24  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  1  or  2  of 
ammonia  ;  and  this,  instead  of  being  sold  at  one-third 
of  the  price  of  the  other,  as  it  should  he,  was  sold 
generally  at  two-thirds.  Guano  might  be  considered  as 
the  type  of  a  class  of  manures,  and  bones  might  be 
taken  as  belonging  to  it  also.  The  value  of  that  kind  of 
manure  was  dependent  upon  two  conditions.  Some 
used  burned  bones.  Now,  in  certain  circumstances, 
that  might  be  advantageous.  The  addition  of  phosphate 
of  lime  might  alone  be  needed  to  certain  soils.  Such  a 
case  occurred  in  the  pasture  land  of  Cheshire.  The 
application  of  bones  to  that  exhausted  soil  operated 
almost  as  a  charm  upon  it.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
tillage  under  which  it  had  been  kept — all  the  butter 
and  cheese  raised  upon  it  being  conveyed  elsewhere — 
reduced  it  to  that  state  that  the  addition  of  phosphate  of 
lime  acted  powerfully,  and  was  indeed  eminently 
beneficial.  But  in  general  such  would  not  be  the  case, 
and  therefore  they  should  give  the  preference  to  bones 
that  were  unburned.  Tflers  was  another  instance  of  a 
similar  kind  to  which  he  might  refer.  In  many  cases 
he  believed  that  bones  were  sold  from  which  the  glue 
had  been  extracted  by  boiling.  This  glue  was  a 
valuable  commercial  product.  It  was  used  in  weaving, 
for  stiffening  j'arn  and  other  manufacturing  purposes  ; 
and  several  manufacturers  had  large  boilers  in  which 
the  glue  was  extracted.  The  bones  were  sold  after- 
wards at  no  diminution  of  price  from  that  of  unboiled 
bones.| 


Home  Correspondence. 

Heather  as  Utter  :  its  behamour  in  the  Dung-heap  . 
— As  you  have  requested  a  communication  on  this 
point,  I  will  offer  you  one,  although  it  is  not  derived 
from  the  source  you  hinted  at — direct  experience  ;  yet, 
iu  its  absence,  may  be  permitted  to  stand  in  its  stead. 
The  ultimate  results  of  the  use  of  Heather  must  be  as 
varied  as  the  relative  state  of  vitality  or  decay  in  which 
it  may  be  when  used.  When  alive,  it  is  charged  with  a 
sap  which  is  an  anti-ferment ;  a  bog  may  be  received 
as  its  type.  If  such  be  removed  to  a  dung-heap,  it 
can  derive  but  very  little  advantage  from  its  new  po- 
sition. If  put  into  a  dung-pit,  it  is  likely  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  an  interchange  may  take  place  between  the 
bitter  sap  of  the  Heather  and  the  alkaline  urine  asso- 
ciated with  the  dung.  Whenever  this  is  accomplished, 
the  act  of  rotting  may  be  said  to  begin,  and  will  be  more 
or  less  active  in  proportion  to  alkaline  preponderance. 
Dung-heaps  are  generally  "  fire-fanged."  Dung-pits, 
which  receive  the  undiluted  urinary  drainage  of  stables, 
yield  the  richest  manure  ever  at  the  farmer's  command, 
'W.  E  Gill,  Truro,  Aug.  5. 

Land  Drainage  Company.— 1  was  very  glad  to  see  that 
a  company  is  being  formed  to  carry  out  the  Drainage 
and  Improvement  Act  of  last  session,  and  trust  the 
company's  operations  will  not  be  limited  to  England. 
Many  proprietors  here  (in  Ireland)  who  obtained  loans 
under  the  Landed  Improvement  Act,  10  Vict.,  cap.  32, 
have  been  very  much  impeded  in  their  efforts  by  the 
want  of  sufficient  funds  to  build  offices,  make  farm 
roads,  &c.,  for  the  money  obtained  under  10  Vict.,  cap. 
32,  was  only  to  be  expended  in  drainage  or  subsoiling 
in  most  cases.  When  an  increased  quantity  of  land 
was  brought  into  cultivation,  or  rather  made  fit  for  cul- 
tivation, it  was  still  unproductive  from  want  of  means 
to  lime  it,  from  difficulty  of  access,  or  from  deficient 
stock  or  farm  buildings.  If  the  company  lent  money 
on  the  security  of  owners  who  had  been  borrowers 
under  10  Vict.  cap.  32,  I  think  they  would  be  safe  in 
most  cases,  as  there  was  always  an  investigation  as  to 
title,  before  money  was  lent  under  that  act.  If  they 
had  an  inspector  or  local  agent,  I  am  certain  they 
could  have  tho  tenant's  security  besides  the  land- 
lord's. R.  M. 

Artificial  Manures. — Would  Mr.  Paine,  of  Farnham, 
kindly  inform  the  public  what   artificial  manures   he 
puts  on  his  Oats  and  Barley  ?     Perhaps  he  would   also 
give   his    exnerience   as   to   the    advantage   of    a   top 
dressing  for  Wheat — whether  the  ammonia  might  not 
he   more   profitably   employed   as   a    spring    dressing 
instead  of    an    autumn    one.  A    Young  Farmer.     [In 
reply  to  "A   Young  Farmer,"  at  Tonbridge,  1  have 
time  only  briefly  to  observe  that  I  apply  no  uniform 
dose  of  manure  to  my  land,  but  such  as  experience  and 
a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  properties  of  the  soil  dictate 
to  me.     As  regards  the  application  of  ammonia  to  the 
cereal  crops,   I  repeat  that  it  is  of  no  importance  in 
what  form  it  is  given  to  the  soil ;  therefore  apply  that 
which  gives  the  largest  per  centage  of  ammonia  for 
your  money.     This  is  shown  also  by  Professor  Way,  in 
his  paper  *'  On  the  Power  of  Soils  to  Absorb  Manure," 
in  the  last  Journal  of  the  Riyal  Agricultural  Society  ; 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  direct  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Solly,  and  by  Mr.  Lawes,  also,  at  Rothamsted,  and  I 
have  experienced  the  same  result  in  my  more  general 
practice.     At  the  present   time   Peruvian   gnano  (not 
adulterated  rubbish),  giving  17  or  18  per  cent,  of  am- 
monia is  the  cheapest  source  of  supply.     But  to  return 
to  the  immediate  questions  of  your  correspondent.     On 
a  field  from  which  all  the  Turnips  were  removed,  I   ap. 
plied  a  mixture  of  4  cwt  per  acre  of  wet  guano  dried 
up  with  soot,   the  analysis  of  which  gave  about  8  per 
cent,  of  ammonia  ;  to  this  I  added  2  cwt.  of  my  fossil 
phosphate  powder.     This  has  given  me  a  most  excel- 
lent crop  of  Barley ;  in  fact,  the  straw  is  too  heavy, 
and  very  much  laid.     Last  year,  after  a  large  crop  of 
pulled  off  Swedes,  I  put  3  cwt.   of  Peruvian  guano, 
mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  phosphoric  marl  per 
acre,  and  the  result,   as   I  have   before  stated,  was  a 
trifle  over  8  qrs.  of  Barley  per  acre  ;  and  in  1848,  on  a 
field  of  Barley,  after  Swedes  fed  off  by  sheep,  and  top- 
dresstd  when  about  6  inches  high  with  84  lbs.  per  acre 
of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  2  cwt,  of  phos- 
phoric marl,  we  omitted  a  few  lands  in  different  parts  of 
the  field,  and  we  considered  that  we  obtained  from  12  to 
16  bushels  more  Barley  per  acre  on  the  top-manured 
portions.     Last  year  my  Oat  crop  averaged  full  12  qrs. 
per  acre  ;  we  have  now  just  finished  cutting  this  year's 
crop,  and  we  expect  to  obtain  an  average  of  14  qrs. 
This  crop  is  after  Turnips  and  Swedes,  about  half  of 
which  were  drawn  from  the  field.     When  the  Oats  were 
sown  4  cwt.  per  acre   of  the  guano  and  soot  mixture 
wiih  the  fossil  powder  was  applied.     The  land  is  natu- 
rally  a   poor   gravelly   clay   resting  upon   chalk.      A 
neighbour  of  mine,  upon  a  similar  soil,  after  trenching 
it,  applied  6  cwt.  per  acre  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  his 
crop  is  about  equal  to  my  own,  while  another  neigh- 
bour in  an  adjoining  field  to  my  Oats,  who  farms  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  will  not  grow  much  above  a  fifth  of 
either  of  our  crops.     I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  we 
do  not  obtain  a  crop  of  weeds  as  well  as  corn,  it  being 
our  object  to  have  no  trouble  ia  cleansing  our  Turnip 
fallows.     If  I  had  pulled  off  all  my  Turnips,  I  should 
have  doubled  my  artificial  manuriog  for  my  Oats.     In 
manurino'  ammoniacally  for  \yheat,  if  the  soil  were  a 
clay  or  stiff*  loam  I  would  apply  the  whole  dose  in  the 
autumn  ;  if  gravelly   or   chalky,   half  at   the  time  of 
sowio" and  the  remainder  early  in  March.     Read  Mr. 
Thumpson's  and  Prof.  Way's  papers  in  the  last  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.    Mr.  Lawes'  expe- 
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rimental  Wl:eat  fields  corrohorate  this  view  ;  so  also  do 
my  own  in  a  minor  degree.  Had  I  time  to  spare  (which  I 
have  not),  I  could  describe  some  experiments  on  afield 
of  young  Hops,  which  minntely  confirm  Mr.  Way's  in- 
ferences on  the  relative  power  of  gravel,  calcareous 
marl,  and  clay  to  absorb  amoaonia.  In  conclusion, 
when  we  have  weak  spots  of  corn  in  any  field,  we  mend 
them  with  guano  in  the  spring.  P.S.  Have  any  of  your 
correspondents  suffered  from  what  is  termed  the 
"finger  and  toe  blight"  in  their  Swedes  this  season? 
My  crop  upon  the  chalk  subsoil  is  one  of  the  best  I 
ever  had,  but  that  upon  (he  lower  green  sand  (our  best 
Turnip  land),  is  quite  spoiled.  There  is  not  one  sound 
Swede  in  50.  When  I  first  noticed  the  disease  I  thought 
my  artificial  manuring  was  at  fault,  until  I  examined 
Gther  fields  near,  well  dressed  with  dung,  and  found  them 
equally  bad  as  my  own.  I  understand  that  this  disease 
is  very  prevalent  through  all  the  lower  green  sand 
formation  in  this  neighbourhood,  extending  over  several 
miles  of  country.  J.  Manwairing  Paine,  Aug  16.] 

Brief  Notes  on  the  Farming  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkihire. — The  Vale  of  Mowbray  is  a  fine  extensive 
valley,  varying  much  in  soil  and  cultivation.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thirsk,  and  northward,  some  of  the 
land  is  well  cultivated,  forward,  and  productive,  while 
other  land  of  equal  natural  capability  is  ill  cultivated, 
backward,  and  unproductive.  Why  is  it  so  !  Here  is 
much  light  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  some  stronger  land, 
which,  from  being  too  light  and  dry,  or  too  wet,  and  all 
of  it  of  poor  quality,  was  formerly  considered  unworthy 
of  cultivation,  but  which,  by  superior  management,  is 
producing  beautiful  crops  of  Turnips,  corn,  and  Grass 
seeds,  and  fattening  fine  flocks  of  sheep.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  naturally  better  and  stronger  land, 
made  so  poor  and  unproductive  by  bad  cultivation  and 
T/ant  of  sufficient  drainage,  as  to  be,  in  its  present 
condition,  quite  incapable  of  profitable  cultivation,  but 
which,  by  being  underdrained,  subsoiled  and  properly 
laid  down  to  pasture  for  a  number  of  years,  might  be 
restored  to  such  condition  that  it  would  then  repay  the 
expense  of  superior  cultivation.  This  land,  naturally 
strong  and  wet,  has  been  made  far  more  so  by  wretched 
mismanagement ;  having  been  for  many  years  wearied 
and  worn  out  by  sowing  two  white  corn  crops  after  a 
bad  summer  fallow,  with  very  rarely,  if  ever,  a  green 
crop  intervening.  Much  moor  land  is  devoted  to  game, 
which  would  pay  for  improvement  by  judicious  cultiva- 
tion. This  is  evinced  by  a  few  isolated  proofs,  ex- 
hibited in  well  cultivated  farms,  now  maintaining  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  growing  good  crops  of  Turnips,  &c., 
where  formerly  only  a  few  half  starved  sheep  and  cattle 
strayed,  and  where  the  heath  bird  flew.  Why  then 
do  such  extensive  tracts  still  remain  in  a  state  of 
Nature,  in  this  fine  farming  and  manufacturing 
county,  where  there  are  so  many  good  labourers 
who  would  be  glad  of  more  employment  on  reason- 
able terms  ?  Is  grouse  more  valuable  than  wool 
and  mutton  in  this  country  2  Is  the  game  more  worthy 
of  preservation  than  the  biped  ?  Or  are  black  moors 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  thriving  plantations  or 
more  extensive  woods  ?  The  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire excels  as  a  stock-breeding  and  dairying  country. 
It  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  old  Grass  land,  and 
that  is  favourable  for  these  purposes.  But  hay  and 
pasture  Grass  are  too  much  relied  upon,  and  far  too 
mush  Grass  is  mown  for  hay ;  it  is  a  most  expensive 
and  unprofitable  kind  of  food.  The  meadows  are  sadly 
injured  by  spring  eatage,  which  throws  hay-time  so 
backward,  that  though  it  is  now  the  middle  of  August 
ii  is  not  quite  concluded,  although  some  of  the  corn  is 
ready  for  cutting,  and  some  little  is  already  cut.  It 
would  apparently  be  desirable  to  cultivate  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  best  moor  land  and  inferior  old 
sward,  and  to  lay  down  some  of  the  old-going  tillage 
fields,  and  to  substitute  chopped  straw,  enriched  with 
Linseed  compound,  for  a  great  part  of  the  hay,  as  a 
few  superior  cultivators  have  done  here  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction. Hay-making  is  generally  pretty  well  managed 
here,  where  some  good  lessons  may  be  learned  ;  but  a 
little  more  labour  might  frequently  be  employed  ad 
■vantageously  to  expedite  the  work  ;  and  a  similar  re 
mark  may  be  made  with  respect  to  hoeing.  More  hoeing 
would  be  very  advantageously  bestowed  upon  both  corn 
and  Turnips.  The  latter  are  generally  drilled  and 
looking  well,  but  hoed  only  once  or  twice  over,  instead 
of  three  or  four  times  ;  and  com  is  too  often  sown 
broadcast,  and,  when  drilled,  but  little  hoed.  Many 
farms  in  this  country  are  seriously  injured  by  unneces- 
sary hedges,  trees,  and  game,  and  by  waste  of  liquid 
and  other  manure,  and  the  benefits  of  irrigation  seem 
to  be  quite  overlooked.  Many  of  the  landlords  and 
tenants  appear  to  be  enlightened  and  liberal-minded  men, 
and  as  such  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  offended 
by  these  notices,  but  that  they  may  be  beneficially  at- 
tended to,  coming  as  they  do  from  Ari  Observant  Farmery 
North  Riding,  Yorkshire. 

Boxes. — I  have  read  many  letters  on  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  box-feeding,  which  appears  to  rest 
on  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  particular  system.  If  an  ox 
is  placed  in  a  shed  12  or  14  feet  square,  well  ventilated, 
and  sunk  4  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  farm  yard,  the 
liquid  manure  drained  oS'  into  a  tank,  and  clean 
bedding  supplied  frequently,  I  imagine  he  must  be  in  a 
very  comfortable  position.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
beast  is  living  in  a  den  many  feet  deep,  undrained,  and 
permitted  to  lie  in  his  own  filth,  he  must  be  in  a 
wretched  state,  and  one  in  which  no  sensible  farmer 
would  keep  an  animal,  unless  he  wished  the  ox  to  lose 
mstead  of  gain  flesh.  I  have  certainly  seen  animals  in 
iJoxea  not  well  attended  to,  and  suffering  from  the  want 


of  clean  bedding,  in  consequence  of  the  expense  of 
straw  ;  in  this  instance  the  plan  did  not  answer,  and  the 
boxes  were  very  properly  converted  into  stalls. 
But  oxen  are  not  in  a  better  case  when  tied  up  by  the 
head,  unless  the  dirt  is  constantly  swept  up,  and 
removed  from  under  them.  To  see  them  standing  in 
rows  with  their  hind  quarters  covered  with  manure, 
from  being  allowed  to  lie  down  in  their  own  droppings, 
is  a  most  disgusting  sight,  and  not  uncommon.  Whether 
cows  and  bullocks  live  in  boxes  or  stalls,  success  depends 
upon  the  care  of  the  master  and  farm  servants,  in 
keeping  them  warm,  clean,  and  supplied  with  fresh  air. 
When  publishing  statements  of  the  diseases  prevalent 
amongst  cattle  in  particular  districts,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain  how  many  are  victims  of  neglect 
and  bad  feeding,  &c.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  food  is  scarce,  what  a  lamentable  state  of  leanness 
is  observable  amongst  the  store  cattle  on  a  farm — every 
rib  may  be  counted,  the  hide  is  immovable  and  almost 
without  hair.  Half  famished  animals  are  more  liable  to 
disease  when  fed  up  for  the  market,  than  they  would  be 
if  some  little  flesh  had  been  kept  on  their  bones.  The 
sudden  change  from  starvation  to  plenty  brings  with  it 
many  maladies.  Falcon. 

New  Mode  of  Harvesting  Grain. — The  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  article  on  harvesting  in  your  Number  of 
the  3d  inst.,  both  recal  to  my  mind  the  subject  on  which 
I  addressed  you  on  a  previous  occasion — vide  vol.  for 
1849,  p.  474,  July  23.  You  may  remember  that  I  then 
suggested  a  trial  of  harvesting  only  the  ears  of  the  corn 
crops,  the  straw  from  which  the  ears  had  been  cut  off 
in  the  field  being  stacked  in  any  place  most  convenient 
for  its  subsequent  employment,  either  as  food  or  litter. 
My  idea  was  so  far  taken  up  by  an  engineer  in  Devon- 
shire, that  he  proposed  to  exhibit  a  machine  at  the  late 
Exeter  meeting  for  taking  off  the  ears  as  the  corn  was 
reaped,  and  the  machine  was  entered  in  the  catalogue  ; 
but  on  enquiry  in  the  show-yard  I  found  it  had  not 
been  completed  in  time.  Could  this  sytem  be  adopted, 
it  would  obviate  the  objections  stated  by  your  corres. 
pondent  in  your  Number  for  the  3d  inst.  to  the  reaping 
of  Wheat.  Since  I  addressed  you  before,  I  learn  that 
my  plan  was  adopted  some  years  ago  by  a  farmer  when 
incendiary  fires  prevailed,  when  for  safety  he  decapi- 
tated his  Wheat  sheaves  by  means  of  an  old  scythe- 
blade,  and  stored  the  ears  in  his  barn.  Also  I  learn 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  for  some  time  travelling  in 
Australia,  that  in  part  of  that  eoimtry  where  labour 
was  very  scarce,  a  machine  was  employed,  pushed 
forwards  by  a  horse,  which  travelled  through  the  fields 
of  corn,  plucked  off  the  ears  as  they  grew,  threw  them 
into  a  receptacle,  and  I  think  rubbed  out  the  corn  at 
once  as  it  travelled  along.  In  this  case  the  straw  not 
being  wanted  for  dung  was  left  standing,  and  I  suppose 
set  fire  to  or  ploughed  in  where  it  grew.  I  think,  too, 
the  Romans  had  a  reaping  machine  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, which  is  mentioned  in  the  interesting  article  in 
the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  "  On  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Ancients."  Allow  me,  then,  again  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  gentlemen  disposed  to  make  experiments  for 
the  advancement  of  agricultural  knowledge  to  the  im- 
portant saving  in  harvest  work,  and  in  the  subsequent 
operations  of  separating  the  corn  from  the  straw,  if  a 
ready  means  could  be  applied  of  taking  off  the  ears  and 
storing  them  alone  under  cover  without  the  useless 
incumbrance  of  the  straw.  Our  ingenious  mechanics 
might  also  perhaps  apply  their  skill  to  the  production, 
at  the  approaching  exhibition  of  all  nations,  of  a  ma- 
chine adapted  to  cut  off  the  ears  from  sheaves  of  corn 
as  they  were  brought  to  it  from  the  reaper's  hand.  To 
tax  our  horse  or  steam  power  with  the  useless  labour 
of  driving  through  a  threshing-machine  a  vast  quantity 
of  straw,  only  to  spoil  it,  seems  a  very  rude  and  primi- 
tive mode  of  proceeding ;  a  relic  of  treading  out  the 
corn  by  animals,  or  of  threshing  by  flails.  We  must 
go  a  shorter  way  to  work  soon,  I  feel  persuaded.  T.  T. 
Bread. — Some  regulation  is  much  wanted  to  compel 
bakers  to  make  their  quartern  loaves  of  a  certain 
weight,  so  that  the  labouring  man  may  know  what  he  is 
entitled  to  for  his  money.  It  is  astonishing  the  differ- 
ence there  is  in  the  size  of  the  loaf  of  one  shop  and  that 
of  another,  although  both  profess  to  sell  the  same  de- 
scription of  bread.  Notices  appear  in  the  windows  of 
shops,  offering  the  quartern  loaf  at  prices  which  seem 
reasonable  till  the  bread  is  weighed  on  the  second  day, 
when  it  is  discovered  to  be  deficient  by  some  ounces  ot 
4  lbs.  It  may  be  said  that  men  are  not  obliged  to  deal 
with  individuals  who  cheat  them  ;  yet,  in  a  manner, 
they  are  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  im- 
position, and  thus  it  happens.  Working  men,  who  are 
out  of  employment,  or  who  do  not  receive  their  wages 
regularly,  are  driven  to  the  shops  of  persons  who  wiU 
trust  them,  and,  to  obtain  this  advantage,  they  must 
receive  bread  without  inquiring  about  the  weight ;  the 
indulgence,  such  as  it  is,  will  not  bear  investigation. 
Many  huxters  sell  beer  as  well  as  bread  ;  thus  enticing 
their  unfortunate  customers  to  entangle  themselves 
irretrievably  in  debt,  bringing  misery  on  their  families 
and  ruin  on  themselves.  In  consequence  of  the  poor 
man  having  to  five  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  not  being 
in  possession  of  ready  money  to  take  advantage  of 
wholesale  prices,  he  pays  one-third  more  for  most  con- 
sumable articles  than  his  neighbour  who  can  command 
a  few  shillings  to  lay  out  in  a  stock  of  tea,  sugar.  Pota- 
toes, bacon,  &c.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  spirit  of  the 
labourer  is  not  broken  (I  mean  the  hard-working 
animal),  who  knows  well  enough  how  circumstances 
are  against  him,  and  yet  toils  on  with  little  hope  or  pros- 
pect of  bettering  his  condition,  whilst  he  sees  the  idle 
and  profligate  flourishing.    Indeed,  it  is  extraordinary 


to  think  how  many  able-bodied  youths,  from  17  to  25 
years  of  age,  live  without  scarcely  ever  performing  a 
day's  work.  They  must  exist  on  plunder  of  some  sort. 
A  strict  police,  and  summary  punishment  before  a 
couple  of  magistrates,  in  the  shape  of  a  severe  flogging, 
would  check  such  marauders.  Falcon. 

On  Farm  Buildings. — A  very  valuable  improvement 
has  been  lately  suggested  in  the  erection  of  farm  build- 
ings, that  the  whole  area  be  roofed  over  like  the  ter- 
minus of  a  railway.  This  idea  is  very  little  known,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  have  to  contend  with  much  opposition. 
It  will  protect  the  animals,  prevent  the  heavy  rains 
from  injuring  the  dung,  and  protect  the  manure  from 
being  dried  on  the  surface  by  the  hot  suds  of  the  early 
summer.  For  such  roofs,  corrugated  iron  is  the  most 
proper,  as  its  own  strength  will  stand  over  a  moderate 
width,  and  it  does  not  require  any  supporting  substance 
on  which  to  be  laid.  The  asphalted  felts  are  com. 
bustible,  and  require  an  under  roof,  on  which  they  are 
fixed,  and  on  both  these  points  they  are  inferior  to  the 
corrugated  iron.  The  three  wings  of  the  farmery  will 
be  roofed  over  with  the  thin  iron,  at  the  common  ele- 
vation, in  covering  the  width  of  20  feet  over  walls  ; 
three  rows  of  roofing  will  cover  the  interior  of  the 
farmery,  and  may  range  north  and  south,  and  will  rest 
on  cast-iron  pillars,  which  are  placed  in  the  subdivision 
walls  of  the  feeding  yards.  The  roofing  can  extend 
over  the  rickyard  and  the  railway,  and  place  all  under 
one  roof.  If  agriculture  would  look  to  the  mighty,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  very  convenient  joint  performances 
of  machinery  and  railways,  it  would  quickly  perceive 
that  many  useful  modifications  of  their  utility  might  be 
introduced  into  the  practical  operations  of  its  own  de- 
partments. It  may  be  very  reasonably  proposed,  that 
all  the  articles  ot  agricultural  produce,  which  are 
changed  in  form  for  the  purpose  of  being  used,  should 
be  placed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  farmery,  or  carried 
to  it,  and  hence  let  down  in  the  prepared  form  in  the 
places  where  they  are  wanted.  When  it  is  preferred 
to  cut  the  Turnips  into  slices  and  the  hay  into  chaff, 
and  when  the  incontestible  improvement  comes  into  use 
of  cutting  all  straws  that  are  used  for  litter — then  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  articles  in  the  crude  form  must  be 
placed  on  the  higher  floor,  and  descend  from  it  in  the 
prepared  condition.  In  the  improved  use  of  threshing 
machinery,  the  unthreshed  grain  is  raised  from  the 
ground-floor  to  the  feeding  board  by  means  of  a  travel- 
ling carrier  that  is  driven  by  the  machinery  ;  or  it  may 
be  carried  from  the  ricks  to  the  second  floor  on  a  high 
railway,  that  is  placed  to  the  necessary  height.  The 
grain  from  the  ricks  is  laid  upon  a  light  waggon,  which 
runs  upon  the  railway  to  the  feeding  board.  The  power 
of  steam  will  drive  machinery  to  almost  any  extent  ; 
and  cutters  may  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  engine 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  straw,  hay,  and  roots. 
The  straw  may  be  taken  as  it  falls  from  the  shakers, 
and  put  into  the  adjoining  cutters  of  the  kind  to  cut  it 
into  lengths  of  3  or  4  inches  for  the  purpose  of  litter. 
The  hay  may  be  cut  into  chaff  by  cutters  closely  adjoin- 
ing. On  the  other  side  of  the  engine  the  roots  may  be 
cut  by  a  similar  application  ;  and  can  be  raised  to  the 
box  of  the  knives  by  a  narrow  travelling  carrier  from 
the  ground  floor,  and  in  quantity  as  the  cutters  are  able 
to  manufacture.  The  cut  food  may  be  laid  in  stores, 
whence  it  can  be  carried  in  light  waggons  on  railways 
to  the  required  places,  and  let  down  in  spouts.  The 
railways  for  this  purpose  must  run  to  the  necessary 
positions  for  feeding  cattle  and  horses,  and  for  strewing 
litter  over  the  yards.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  rail- 
way on  the  ground  between  two  rows  of  ricks,  on  which 
a  waggon  conveys  the  grain  to  the  lower  floor  of  the 
barn,  whence  a  travelling  carrier  raises  it  to  the  second 
floor,  where  the  machinery  receives  it  to  be  scutched, 
A  suggestion  not  much  different,  places  the  railway  be- 
tween the  rows  of  ricks  on  cast-iron  pillars,  that  stand 
at  the  height  of  the  second  floor  of  the  machinery,  and 
on  which  the  grain  is  carried  by  a  waggon  to  the  feed- 
ing board.  A  third  idea  may  be  published,  that  the 
ricks  of  grain  stand  singly  on  four-wheeled  platforms 
restiug  on  a  branch  railway  at  a  sharp  angle  of  di- 
vergence with  the  main  trunk,  which  leads  to  the  thresh- 
ing barn.  When  the  rick  is  wanted  to  be  threshed, 
the  platform  is  run  along  the  railway  which  inclines 
gently  to  the  barn,  where  an  outside  shed  receives  the 
rick  under  cover  from  rain,  during  the  time  of 
threshing.  The  barn  stands  across  the  railway,  and 
receives  the  rick  without  the  labour  of  turning  such  a 
heavy  body  to  a  cross  direction.  The  platforms  are 
returned  to  the  position  on  the  branch  railway,  in  order 
to  receive  a  rick  of  the  next  year's  growth.  The  ricks 
and  machinery  are  covered  by  the  corrugted  iron 
root  of  the  farmery  extending  over  them.  The 
suggestion  of  having  a  second  floor  over  the  entire  area 
of  farm  buildings,  on  which  to  perform  all  the  manu- 
facturing work  in  the  preparation  of  the  different 
articles  for  use,  may  be  reckoned  a  chimera,  or  a  wild 
sally  of  the  imagination,  and  with  it  will  be  classed  the 
idea  of  placing  each  rick  of  grain  upon  a  four  wheeled 
platform,  and  running  them  entire  to  the  barn,  as  each 
may  be  required  to  be  threshed.  But  from  a  due  con- 
sideration, there  certainly  appears  nothing  improbable 
m  the  feasibility  of  its  adoption,  and  nothing  impossible 
in  the  application  and  execution  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  composition.  It  is  only  an  extension  of  the  principle 
that  has  already  been  used  on  a  minor  scale  and  for 
smaller  purposes.  J.  D. 

Mangold  fVurzel. — This  root  is  now  beginning  to  be 
more  extensively  cultivated  in  South  Hants;  not  that 
the  Swedish  Turnip  is  a  root  less  esteemed,  for  it  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable  to  the  farmer ; 
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cons,  pigs  aod  horses,  poultry,  and  even  dogs  will  eat  i 
thereof.  Tae  Mangold  Wurzel  this  year  has  failed  ia 
many  places,  partly  from  the  dry  weather,  and  in  part 
arising  from  bad  management.  In  the  first  case  the 
seed  was  deposited  too  shallow,  and  ia  the  latter 
instance  it  was  drilled  upon  the  flat.  The  fly  was  said, 
also,  to  have  destroyed  the  plant.  This  year  I  noticed 
the  attacks  of  it  for  the  first  time  ;  but  the  plants  re- 
covered, and  are  now  looking  well  and  strong.  I 
fancy  the  fly  has  been  wrongly  charged  with  this 
crime,  and  the  failure  entirely  arises  from  not  depo- 
siting the  seed  in  moist  earth.  Where  the  land  is 
clean,  well  pulverised,  and  the  seed  carefully  deposited, 
there  is  no  failure  ;  and  I  may  add,  let  the  crop 
be  sown  before  the  month  of  i^iay.  There  is  no 
question  but  "  baulking "  and  dibbling  is  the  surest 
and  best  method  of  raising  this  root.  Even  where 
short  or  long  farm-yard  manure  is  applied  to  the 
drills,  a  mixture  of  guano  and  ashes,  or  sifted  short 
dung,  dropped  wiih  the  seed,  will  secure  a  regular  and 
more  even  plant.  By  this  method  we  have  a  fine  plant ; 
and  even  where  only  dung  was  applied  in  rows,  and 
the  seed  drilled  upon  the  top  of  the  "  baulks,"  and  then 
rolled  down,  I  have  seen  an  excellent  crop  this  year. 
X.Y.Z,  Hants. 

Agricultural  Prints  and  Drawings. — Surely  in  1S50 
an  artist  ought  to  be  able  to  draw  a  plough,  a  harrow, 
or  a  yoke  of  oxea  or  horses  when  "  hatched"  (which, 
no  doubt,  means  "  attached  ")  to  a  plough  ;  but  when 
any  operation  of  farming  is  introduced  into  a  drawing 
of  rural  scenery,  and  fields,  the  horses  are  wrongly 
yoked,  or  walk  in  the  wrong  furrow,  or  are  passing  up 
the  wrong  side  of  a  ridge.  The  plough  is  all  wrong, 
the  harrows  n,>  one  could  imagine  by  whom  made,  save 
and  except  the  painter.  The  furrow  slices  are  laid  all 
one  way  in  a  ridge.  Divers  other  curious  deviations 
or  misrepresentations  of  our  implements  of  peace 
might  be  added  ;  but  I  really  think  that  we  who  live  in 
the  country,  love  the  country,  and  admire  the  "  gear  " 
of  the  hnsbandm-in,  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  properly  and  faithfully  delineated.  X.  Y.  Z  ,  Hants. 

Land  Improvement  Company, — You  allude  in  your 
last  Number  to  the  Land  Improvement  Company.  I 
have  obtained  a  copy  of  their  act  of  incorporation,  and 
am  surprised  at  the  extensive  powers  conceded  to  that 
company — powers  which  the  House  of  Commons  iW 
tinctly  refused  with  reference  to  the  improvement 
money  proposed  to  he  lent  by  Government.  I  allude 
more  particularly  to  the  power  of  erecting  buildings, 
without  which,  in  many  cases,  all  other  improvement 
is  incomplete.  This  Land  Improvement  Company,  if 
properly  worked,  will  confer  very  great  benefits  upon 
agriculture.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  proprietors  of 
entailed  estates  will  be  most  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  provisions,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  money  will 
be  forthcoming.  After  what  has  happened  within  tiie 
last  10  years,  capitalists  are  naturally  suspicious  of 
joint  stock  companies.  If  you  will  dr^w  public  atten- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Improvement  Act, 
and  to  the  advantages  it  off'ers  as  a  pecuniary  invest- 
ment, you  will  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  Rusticus. 

Manure  for  Grass  Land. — I  was  anxious  to  know 
what  quantity  of  Grass  could  be  procured  by  stimulating 
manures,  by  experiment.  This  experiment  has  been 
made  on  100  superficial  yards  of  Grass  land ;  and  by 
manuring  after  every  crop,  I  have  mowed  five  times, 
and  have  had  each  time  as  much  Grass  on  the 
land  as  what  there  usually  is  when  persons  mow  for 
hay.  The  manures  I  made  use  of  were  pounded  char- 
coal, malt-dust,  muriate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  salts  were  put  on  in  a 
liquid  state,  2  oz.  to  each  yard.  I  mowed  the  fifth 
time  on  the  lOtb  of  August.  The  land  is  by  no  means 
good  land  on  which  this  experiment  was  made,  and 
which  is  not  yet  completed.  These  manures  will  give 
to  very  poor  land  the  appearance  of  very  good  land,  as 
long  as  their  effects  last.  C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  WMttington, 
Oswestry. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

FARmNO  AT  Ury,  N.B.— I  felt  the  more  satisfaction 
on  re  I  ding  the  details  on  high  farming,  as  it  is  termed, 
by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  address  to  the  London  Farmers' 
Club,  as  they  correspond  in  a  great  measure  with  my 
own  practice.  Some  few  things  I  differ  with  him  on, 
such  as  devoting  the  whole  of  the  farm-yard  manure  to 
grain  crops  and  depending  on  artificial  manures  for  the 
raising  of  green  crops.  I  shall  presently  show  that  my 
practice  is  the  reverse  ;  but  most  of  all  do  I  object  to 
his  rotation  of  cropping,  where  he  speaks  of  taking  Oats 
or  Barley  after  Wheat.  The  taking  of  two  grain  crops 
in  succession,  without  the  intervention  of  a  tallow  or 
green  crop,  has  long  been  denounced  in  this  country 
(Scotland)  as  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry, 
and  the  tenants  in  their  leases  (for  all  farms  in  Scotland 
are  let  on  leases  of  not  less  than  19  years)  are  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so.  I  have  now  been  a  practical 
farmer,  farming  my  own  property  on  a  large  scale,  for 
nearly  half  a  century ;  for  the  last  30  years  I  have  de- 
voted my  whole  energy  and  attention  to  the  business, 
and  certainly  cannot  be  taxed  with  committing  the  de- 
tails  of  the  operation  to  others.  Now,  my  mode  of 
management  is  this  :  I  follow  a  rotation  of  five  on  some 
farms,  on  others,  of  particularly  good  land,  of  seven — 
Oats,  Turnips,  two-thirds  fed  off  on  the  land.  Barley  and 
spring  Wheat  sown  out  with  seeds,  and  two  years  ii, 
Grass,  for  the  most  part  gnawed  with  Leicester  sheep  ; 
or  Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas  drilled  and  manured,  Wheat, 


Turnips,  Barley  with  seeds,  and  two  years  in  Grass.  I 
give  the  whole  of  my  grain  crops  a  stimulus  of  2  cwt. 
per  acre  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  apply  the  whole  of  my 
farm-yard  manure  to  my  green  crop3,  with  an  addition 
of  guano  or  bones.  No  doubt  a  good  fair  crop  of  Tur- 
nips may  be  raised  by  artificial  manures,  but  you 
cannot  raise  anything  like  the  same  weight  per  acre  as 
with  18  or  20  tons  per  acre  of  well-made  farm-yard 
manure.  I  keep  all  my  beasts  ia  winter  in  straw 
yards,  divided  in  lots  of  10  to  15  ;  these  yards  are  sur- 
rounded with  covered  sheds  20  feet  wide  within  walls, 
and  with  mangers  for  feeding  with  cut  Turnips,  &c., 
and  spouted  round.  About  the  first  week  in  February 
I  clean  out  the  whole  of  my  yards,  carting  the  manure 
to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  farms  intended  for  Tur- 
nips, drawing  the  horses  and  carts  upon  the  mound, 
and,  when  completed,  giving  the  mound  a  covering  of 
earth  on  the  top.  It  thus  remains  until  about  three 
weeks  before  it  is  applied  to  the  land,  when  it  is  care- 
fully trenched  over,  and  soon  takes  a  fermentation,  and 
the  operations  of  setting  out  the  drills,  covering  in  the 
drills,  and  sowing  the  Turnips,  all  go  on  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  manure  made  after  February  remains 
in  the  yards  until  the  cattle  are  turned  out  to  Grass 
about  the  Ist  of  May,  when  it  is  loosely  thrown  up,  and 
devoted  to  the  green  crops  nearest  the  farm  steadings. 
I  have  about  SOO  acres  of  fine  old  pastures,  laid  down 
by  my  father  more  than  half  a  century  back,  consisting 
of  the  best  land  upon  the  estate  ;  one-half  of  this  I  re- 
tain ia  my  own  hands,  the  other  half  is  let  by  auction 
yearly  for  the  grazing  season — that  is  from  the  1st  of 
May  to  the  1st  of  November.  It  then  reverts  to  me, 
and  generally  lets  at  about  3/.  per  acre.  The  cattle  are 
turned  on  the  old  pasture,  aod  I  devote  the  one  and 
two  year  old  Grass  on  my  arable  farms  to  my  Leicester 
flock,  until  about  the  1st  of  November,  when  the  ewes 
are  sent  on  the  old  pasture  for  the  winter,  the  hogs  and 
others  put  on  Turnips,  and  the  cattle  removed  to  the 
straw  yards.  I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Mechi  and 
other  great  doctors  of  the  present  day  will  style  this 
system  high  or  low  farming,  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
la?t  year  I  would  have  readily  backed  100  acres  of  Tur- 
nips, composed  of  Swedes,  yellow  and  Northumberland 
Globes,  against  any  hundred  acres  in  the  kingdom  in  one 
man's  possession.  I  now  come  to  the  main  question, 
does  this  pay  ?  The  price  of  Oats  last  spring  and  this 
summer  is,  in  this  county,  about  ISs.  per  qr.  of  40  lbs. 
per  bushel — 8rf.  per  bushel  additional  for  all  above  that 
weight.  Barley,  53  lbs.  per  bushel,  16s. — %d.  ad- 
ditioual  per  bushel  above  that  weight.  Wheat  30s. 
to  35s.  per  quarter  of  62  lbs.  per  bushel — Is.  per 
bushel  above  that  weight.  The  farm  I  now  oc- 
cupy, when  on  lease,  and  farmed  in  a  fair  manner,  some 
years  back  made  a  return,  I  shall  say  of  Oats  of  about 

5  qrs.  per  acre — that  at  the  average  price,  under  Pro 
tection,  of    24s,    per    qr.    or    ISs.    the    Scotch  boll   of 

6  bushels,  paid  about  6/.  per  acre.  By  furrow-draining, 
subsoil-ploughing,  and  the  application  of  2  cwt.  per  acre 
of  guano,  I  have  increased  my  Oat  crops  to  8  qrs.  per 
acre,  and  other  grain  crops  in  proportion.  Well,  8  qrs. 
of  Oats  at  13s.  gives  a  return  of  5/.  45.  per  acre. 
Deduct  1/.  per  acre  for  guano,  and  5s.  per  acre  for 
interest  of  money  for  furrow-draining,  reduces  the 
return  to  il.  per  acre.  I  am  thus  21.  per  acre  worse 
than  with  the  moderate  return  of  5  qrs.  per  acre  under 
Protection,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  10s.  per  acre  more 
than  the  valued  rent  of  the  farm.  R.  Barclay  Allar- 
dice,  in  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 


Mr.  Owe.n's  Farm,  near  Liverpool. — Mr.  Owen's 
farm,  Lower  house.  West  Derby,  near  Liverpool, 
contains  153  acres.  The  soil  is  a  strong  brown  loam 
of  a  fair  depth,  and  resting  on  a  stiff  clay  subsoil.  Tne 
farm  has  a  slight  inclination  to  the  east,  and  the  elevation 
above  the  sea,  perhaps  50  feet.  This  year  it  is  occupied 
in  the  following  crops. 

A.  B. 

Old  meadow  and  pasture        ...  10  2  very  good  and  clean. 
Clover  aod  seeds  mown  ...  68  2        ditto        ditto. 

Wheat  afcerPocatoes  &  Turnips  32  2  very  heavy  (b  clean  crop. 
Oais  after   Ley,    7  acres  (  „„  „        j,  ,. 

do.    do.  Wheat  13    „      j         -.20  0        ditto        ditto. 
Potatoes,  74.  1e.  ") 

Turnips,  9  1  I  Green  Crops  18  2  exceedingly  clean  and 
Beet,  2     0    J  well  ordered. 

Orcbard  aud  Garden     1  2  well  Iiept  and  fruitful. 

Homestead  aod  roads 1  2  good  order  and  neat. 

153  0 

Rotation  of  crops,  1st  Potatoes,  Turnips,  and  Beet,  after 
Grass  or  Oats  ;  2d,  Wheat,  one-third  sown  with 
Clover  and  Grass  seeds  ;  3d,  one  third  Clover  and 
Grass  seeds  mown,  and  two-thirds  Oats,  sown  with 
seeds  ;  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  cut  for  hay.  Stock  kept  are 
7  horses,  I  bull,  14  dairy  cows,  improved  short-horns, 

5  pigs,  total  27.  In  September  and  October,  every 
year,  grazes  from  100  to  200  sheep  on  after-grass.  In 
summer  the  stgck  is  kept  on  pasture,  or  Clover  in  the 
stall,  grains,  and  Egyptian  Beans.  In  winter  on  hay. 
grains.  Turnips,  small  Potatoes,  Beet,  oilcake  and  a  little 
bran.  About  200  tons  of  manure  is  made  on  the  farm 
every  year,  which  is  principally  applied  to  the  Po  ato, 
Turnip,  and  Mangcld  Wurzsl  crops  ;  and  the  remainder 
to  meadow.  Purchases  about  600  tons  of  stable  dung,  at 
Liverpool,  at  a  cost  of  6s.  per  ton,  exclusive  of  carting 
This  is  mostly  applied  to  the  meadows.  Has  drained 
the  whole  of  the  (arm  since  he  entered  upon  it,  15  years 
ago,  at  the  rate  of  10  acres  a  year.     The  drains  average 

6  yards  apart  and  3  feet  deep.  The  main  drains  are 
open  stone  drains,  and  the  parallel  ones  filled  1  foot 

vith  cinders.  The  whole  cost  about  Tl.  per  acre. 
14  acres  have  been  marled  with  100  cubic  yards  per 
acre.      The  general  improvements    have    been  road 


A.    E.  P. 
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..    20    0    0 

..     24    0    0 



..     12    0    0 

g    °  j- Total  Green  Crops...    41    0    0 


making,  filling  up  pits,  draining,  eradicating  old  fences, 
planting  new  cues,  and  erecting  buildings.  Mr  Owen's 
farm  lying  near  Liverpool  (5  miles)  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  hay,  straw,  and  roots  are  disposed  of 
there,  and  manure  purchased  in  return.  There  is  no 
urine  tank  upon  the  premises ;  but  all  the  liquid 
manure  is  carefully  collected  and  thrown  over  the  dun" 
heaps,  and  other  absorbants  at  intervals,  which  Mr. 
Owen  considers  quite  answers  as  good  a  purpose,  the 
manure  being  of  far  greater  value  than  if  the  urine 
were  drained  into  a  tank.  The  land,  when  sown  down, 
lies  three  years  and  mown  every  year,  but  has  two 
dressings  of  dung,  or  compost  during  that  time.  The 
farm  has  been  remodelled  :  not  a  vestage  of  any  old> 
fence  remaining.  New  thorn  fences  have  been  planted, 
and  which  are  well  kept.  The  fields  are  large  and  o£ 
an  oblong  square,  with  pools  constructed  so  that  each 
will  serve  four  fields,  with  a  constant  supply  of  water 
from  the  drainage  into  each.  The  ditches  and  water 
courses  are  clean  and  open.  Carriage  and  cart  roads, 
gates,  posts,  foot  paths,  styles,  farm  yards,  &e,  in  perfect 
order.  The  following  is  thought  worthy  of  recording,, 
although  no  premium  was  awarded.  There  is  very 
considerable  merit  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and 
in  some  respects  peculiar.  So  far  as  the  arable  part^ 
quite  equal  to  Mr.  Owen's  farm,  but  a  little  deficient  in 
the  Grass  part.  It  is  owned  and  occupied  by 
J.  I.  Blackburne,  Esq.,  of  Hale  hall ;  the  farm  is  within 
the  park,  and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Nixon.. 
It  consists  of  236  acres ;  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mersey,  10  miles  from  Liverpool.  Is  very  gently 
undulated,  but  every  part  so  far  above  high-waten 
mark  as  to  aflbrd  sufficient  fall  for  perfect  draina^'e. 
The  soil  is  light  sand  and  peaty  loam,  and  the  subsoil 
on  some  parts  sand,  and  on  other  parts  clay  and  sand,^ 
In  1849  was  cultivated  as  follows. 

Old  meadow  and  Pasture 
Clover  and  seeds  mown 
Wheat  after  Potatoes 

do.    after  Turnips  and  Beans 
Oats  after  ley 
Barley  after  Turnips,  &c. ... ' 

Beans  6    0    0) 

Pe  IS  and  Vetches  ...    2    0    0  | 

Potatoes         20    0     '  " 

Turnips  10 

Beet 2    0    0  1 

Carrots  and  Cabbage    2    0    0) 

Homestead,  roads,  &c 

23S  0  0 
The  rotation  adopted  is  1st,  Oats  after  Clover  or 
Grass  ;  2d,  green  crops  cultivated  in  drills  ;  3d,  Wheat 
or  Barley  ;  4th,  Clover  and  seeds  mown  ;  5th  and  6th, 
pasture.  The  stock  kept  consists  of  8  horses,  25  colts 
(ley  stock),  3  bulls,  12  dairy  cows,  improved  short- 
horns, 100  heifers  (ley  stock),  5  calves,  100  sheep, 
40  pigs  ;  total  293.  The  horses  are  fed  on  steamed  food 
in  the  winter,  and  green  food  in  the  summer,  with  one 
bushel,  each,  of  crushed  Oats  and  Beans  per  week. 
From  300  to  400  tons  of  manure  is  made  every  year  oe 
the  farm,  and  which  is  entirely  used  for  green  crops. 
The  liquid  manure  is  received  in  tanks,  and  carried  by 
water-carts  to  the  meadows.  From  8  to  10  tons  of 
guano,  bones,  and  superphosphate  of  lime  is  purchased- 
annually,  and  chiefly  used  to  Grass  land,  Turnips,  and 
early  Potatoes.  About  100  acres  have  been  drained 
with  tiles,  the  drains  from  3  to  5  feet  deep.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  land  is  old  Grass,  and  occupied 
in  grazing  stock.  The  herbage  of  some  portions  of  this 
might  be  much  improved,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
by  the  application  of  marl,  or  sea  sludge  (which  lies 
convenient),  lime,  or  bone  manure.  All  these  improvers 
have  beeu  applied  to  portions  of  it,  and  they  all  appear 
to  answer  well.  Some  parts  of  the  farm,  which  had 
been  old  Grass,  and  unproductive,  has  been  very  much 
improved  by  breaking  up,  and  undergoing  a  judicious- - 
course  of  cropping,  and  then  laid  down  again  to  Grass. 
The  management  of  the  arable  part  of  the  farm  could 
not  well  be  better.  The  corn  crops  were  all  very  heavy 
and  very  clean,  the  Barley  too  good.  The  Beans  an 
average  crop  and  tolerably  clean.  Potatoes,  Turnips, 
and  Beet  looked  exceedingly  well  when  inspected  in 
August,  very  clean  and  well  ordered.  Cabbages  a 
heavy  crop  and  ready  for  cutting.  A  considerable 
breadth  of  early  Potatoes  are  planted,  which  are  sent 
early  to  market,  and  the  land  afterwards  either  planted 
with  Swedes  or  sown  with  yellow  Turnips  ;  1^  acre  of 
Potatoes  early  disposed  of  produced  702.,  and,  on  the 
same  land  a  promising  crop  of  Swedes  was  growing 
when  I  and  Mr.  Dixon  inspected  the  farm.  On  oher 
portions  where  the  Potatoes  had  been  sold  off  laterj 
healthy  crops  of  yellow  Turnips  were  growing.  The 
fences,  roads,  &c.  were  well  kept,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  a  fair  and  favourable  balance  sheet  could 
be  shown.  Rothwell's  Agriculture  of  LancasMre. 


2    0    0 


nSiscellaneous. 

Small  Farm  and  Agricultural  Schools. — In  th© 
"Farmer's  Herald"  of  January,  1844,  I  wrote  the 
following  account  of  the  management  adopted  upon  a 
small  farm  in  this  county,  upon  the  principle  of  green 
crops  and  Grasses,  without  any  grain.  It  is  occupieij 
as  a  small  agricultural  school,  and  is  situated  in  the 
township  of  Orrel,  near  Wigan  ;  and  in  the  occupatioti 
of  the  Rev.  John  Holgate.  Since  this  was  written  it 
has  changed  ownership  once  or  twice,  during  which 
transitions  it  has  been  for  a  few  years  rather  neglected, 
owing  to  insecurity.  It  is  now,  however,  under  suf- 
ficient security  of  tenure,  and  the  same  principles  of 
cultivcttion  are  adapted.  I  insert  it  not  only  as  an 
example  of  superior  management,  but  also  as  showing 
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in  what  manner  the  rising  generation  of  small  farmers 
and  agricultural  labourers  may  be   instructed   in   the 
rudiments  of  a  plain  education,  combined  with  a  know- 
ledge of  their  calling  in  life.    The  farm  contains  7  statute 
acres,  including  the  sites  of  buildings,  yards,  &c.     The 
land  is  light,  and  was  a  few  jears  ago  very  poor,  and  is 
not  of  the   best   description   of  light   soils.     In  these 
7  acres  there  were,  12  months   since,   a  coalpit  and  a 
road  quite  across  the  farm  ;  these  are  now  quite  done 
:away  with,  and  their  sites,  by  very  considerable  labour, 
made  into  cultivable  land,  so  that  the  whole  farm  will 
be  under  full  cultivation  next  year.     The  following  is 
the  amount  of  produce  this  year  : — Five  short-horned 
milch  cows  have  been  kept  through  the  summer.     On 
the  14th  of  this  month  there  were,  on  the  premises 
6  tons  of  hay,  7  tons  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  18  tons  of 
Swedish   Turnips.     This   produce   will  keep  the  same 
cows  well  till  June  1st  next  year,  as  it  will  afford  each 
cow  the  following  weight  of  food  each  day — 15  lbs.  of 
hay,  18  lbs.  of  Beet,   and   47  lbs.  of  Turnips  ;   total, 
30  lbs.   each.     There  are  also   several  cwt.   of  prime 
Onions  which  will  go  to  the  market,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  season,  there  has  been   151.  worth  of  early  and 
late  Potatoes  sold  off  the  land,  and  the  family  of  the 
master  supplied  with  vegetables  the  whole  year.     The 
cows  are  kept  the  year  throi]gh  in  the  stall  or  yard  :  in 
the  summer  with  Italian  Rye-grass  and  a  little  Clover 
amongst  it ;  and  in  the  winter,  ou  hay  and  roots.     1st, 
root  crops ;  2d,  Grass,  sown  after  the  root  crops  ;  3d 
^ear,  Grass.     Of  course  the  land  will  be  ultimately  one 
year  in  roots,  and  two  in  Grass.    No  grain  is  cultivated. 
The  cultivation  adopted  is  as  follows  :  In  the  winter, 
the  second  year's  Grass  is  pared  off.     This  is  trenched 
ander,  and  the  bottom  of  every  trench  is  loosened  by  a 
ft'rk,  so  that  about  18  inches  of  soil  and  subsoil  is  stirred. 
In  the  spring  a  part  is  planted  with  early  Potatoes,  a 
part  with  late  Potatoes,  and  the  rest  sowti  with  Beet 
and   Swedish   Turnip.     When  the  early   Potatoes  are 
cleared  off  the  land,  by  about  the  middle  of  July,  it  is 
aown  with  Italian  Rye-grass,  and  is  cut  once  the  same 
autumn.     This   part   can  be  cut  four  times  the  year 
following,  and  twice  or  three  times  the  second  year. 
The  land  which  grows  the  late  Potatoes,  Turnips,  &c., 
is  sown  with  Italian  Rye-grass  in  the  spring  following 
(March),  and  is  cut  twice  that  year,   and  occasionally 
three  times.    Dung  is  applied  to  the  root-crops  in  drills, 
as  they  are  cultivated  by  that  method,  and  kept  clean 
by  the  hoe  and  the  spade.    The  liquid  manure  is  applied 
to  the  second  year's  Grass.    The  labour  is  all  performed 
by  hand,  with  the  boys  of  the  school,  except  a  few  par- 
ticular jobs,  which  are  done  by  men.     The  master  of 
the  school  assists  at  the  labour,  and  has  all  the  manage- 
ment of  the  land  and  the  school.     The  boys,  whether 
in  trenching,  delving,  or  hoeiu^,  having  each  their  lot 
to   work  upon,  so  that  an  idle  boy  is  soon  detected. 
Parents   and    guardians   of    boys   in   this    school   are 
expected  to  enter  them  for  18  months,  on  the  condicion 
of  the  following  rules  : — 1.  The  boys  are  to  be  in  the 
school  three  hours  each  day  during  six  days  of  the  week, 
and  three  hours  at  work  on  the  land.     2.    In  the  school 
they  are   to   be   taught  reading,   writing,    arithmetic, 
English  grammar  and  geography  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
Scriptural   instruction,  they   will    be   taught   the   best 
methods  of  cultivating  land.     3.  During  the  first  three 
months  the   boys   received   their  instruction  as  a   re- 
snuneration  for  their  work  ;  the  second  three  months 
they  are  to  receive  6d.  per  week  in  addition  to  their 
instruction,  and  an   advauce   of  3d.  per  week  at  the 
beginning  of  each  succeeding  three  months.     4.  Any 
boy  being  absent  from  the  school,  without  permission 
from  the  master,  shall  for  each  half  day  forfeit  Id.,  to 
be  deducted  from  his  wages.  RoLhweU's  Agriculture  of 
Lancashire. 


Lime  :  P.  To  add  lime  ir  the  uutuma  to  land  manured  in 
spring  is  not  bad  policy.  Ic  would  not  be  easy  to  burn  claj 
on  the  top  of  lime  kilns  ;  because  the  operation  of  burning 
lime  is  a  continuous  process,  a  continual  addition  at  top  and 
an  abstraction  at  foot:  of  kitn. 

Malt  Waste  :  Thos.  Janes,  tt  is  useful  as  foo^. 

Perdvian  Baelet  :  W  G  E.,  who  has  this  season  given  this 
sort  of  Barley  a  trial,  and  whose  crop  has  greatly  sufferei 
from  the  effects  of  the  late  frosts,  would  be  g  ad  to  know  if 
others  have  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  and  how  this  sort 
of  Barley  is  generally  looking. 

Pigs  :  A  B.  Porkers,  20  weeks  old,  ought  to  be  worth  more  than 
22s.  6-1,  a-piece.  Stone  Turnips  may  be  S  or  16  tons  per  acre, 
and  they  may  last  through  a  mild  winter,  or  be  destroyed  by 
the  iirst  severe  frost ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  answer 
your  question.  Nevertheless,  you  may  make  a  tolerable  guess 
yourself,  by  calculating  the  consumption  of  sheep  at  a  quarter 
cwt.  daily  apiece. 

PoDLTBT  :  J  F,  Mr.  Dixon's  work  on  poultry  describes  the 
subject  in  the  manner  of  a  naturalist,  as  well  as  in  that  of  a 
poultry  keeper.  It  does  not  contain  anything  on  rabbits. 
The  "  Boy's  Own  Book"  is.  perhaps,  sufficiently  instructive 
on  that  subject. — Country  Curate.  Chickens  conhned  in  a  yard 
may  be  permitted  to  eat  Lettuce  freely,  or  any  other  garden 
vegetable,  as  Cabbage,  Spinach  (ran  to  seed),  ttc,  provided 
they  are  at  the  same  time  supplied  with  as  much  as  they  will 
take  of  grain  or  mixed  meal  tood.  Give  them  now  and  then, 
as  a  treat,  a  green  turf,  like  those  cut  for  larks'  cages,  only 
larger.  D. 

Poultry  Disease:  IJ  F.  Tour  "case"  has  been  sent  to  "Z>.' 

Swedish  Tcenips  :  W  G.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
injuries  they  are  receiving  by  wireworm.  In  the  North  they 
have  an  excellent  crup.  We  cannot  say  whether  there  is  gene- 
rally an  over  tendency  to  grow  leaf  rather  than  bulb. 

The  Epidemic  :  The  disease  no  doubc  is  "  The  Epidemic"  of 
184tJ.  <^ive  each  the  following,  dissolved  in  gruel ;— Sulphate 
of  magnesia,  q  lb.,  sulphate  of  potash,  1  oz.,  nitrate  of 
pctash,  6  drs.,  tartariseti  antimony,  2  drs.,  and  repeat  the 
tollowicg  day.  Apply  to  the  sore  feet  the  foUowiog  lotion, 
keeping  the  parts  clean  : — Sulphate  of  zinc,  half  an  ounce  ; 
alum,  1  ounce;  water,  one  pint.   W C S. 

Tdbnip  Gbowing  :  A'lili'humbug  makes  an  unreasonable  criti. 
cism.  We  are  by  no  means  indiscriminate  admii-ers  of 
Scotch  farming. 

Wheat  Midge  :  A  Correspondent  asks  for  information  on  this 
subject.  We  beg  to  refer  him  to  vol.  ii..  Journal  of  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  p.  22,  »fcc.,  which  refers  to  what  was 
previously  known,  in  a  leport  on  the  diseases  of  Wheat, 
18il  ;  vol.  iii.,  do.,  p.  Sla,  a  few  additional  memoranda 
towards  elucidating  their  history,  and  a  suggestion  how  to 
diminish  their  ravages,  I8i2  ;  vol.  vi.,  p.  133,  a  full  account 
by  J.  Curtis  ;  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1S47,  p.  604.  These 
accounts  leave  the  practical  part  of  the  question  much  as  it 
was  left  in  1842,  but  the  next  step  in  the  inquiry  has  been 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  you  will  land  it 
recorded  in  *'  Annals  of  Natural  History  "  for  February, 
1850,  p.  152.  


rates.  /Trade  is  heavy  for  Lamb  ;  onr  top  quotation  is  reached 
only  in  few  instances.  Calves  are  not  so  plentiful  ;  some  choice 
oniis  make  a  little  more  money.  From  Holland  and  Germany 
there  are  763  Beasts,  233iJ  Sheep,  and  15-5  Calves  ;  from  ScoU 
land,  20u  Beasts  ;  and  2200  irom  the  midland  coonties. 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs. — s  d  s  d 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  ic.  ...  3  8  to  3  10 
Best  Short-horns  3  6  —  3  8 
2d  quality  Beasts  2  10  —  3  4 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds      —    ... 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  i     0—4     2     -  .^o      ...     „    „_j    „ 

Beasts,  3701;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  29,350  ;  Calves,  243;  Pigs  200. 
Fbidat,  Aug.  23.  I  J       - 

The  supply  of  Beasts  is  considerable,  so  also  is  the  demand. 
Prices  are  the  same  as  on  Monday.  The  number  of  Sheep  is 
large,  but  the  average  quality  is  by  no  means  good ;  conse. 
quently  th^  choicest  descriptions  are  as  dear  as  of  late  ;  trade 
is  slow  for  second-rate.  Lamb  is  lower,  the  season  for  it  being 
far  advanced.  Calves  are  plentiful ;  they  make  about  the  same 
as  on  Monday.  From  Germany  and  Holland  there  are  414 
Beasts,  3060  Sheep,  and  324  Calves  ;  from  Scotland,  100  Beasts  • 
300  from  the  midland  counties  ;    and  92  ililch  Cows  from  the 


Per  sc.  of  a  IDs. — s 

d     9    d 

Best  Long-wools  .     . 

..   to   ... 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 

6  — 3  10 

Ewes  &  2d  quality     . 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3 

0  —  8    i 

Lambs         4 

0  —  4    8 

Calves 2 

8  —  3    8 

Pigs      ...     3 

0—4    0 

home  counties. 

Best  Soots,  Here- 
fords,  (fee.        ...  3    8  to  3 

Best   Short-horns  3    6  —  3 

2d  quality  Beasts  2  10  —  3 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       _    . 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  4     0—4 


Best  Long-wools ,  ... 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 
Ewes  iL  2d  quality    ., 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  3 

Lambs 4 

Calves 2 

Pigs      3 


to    ... 
6  — 3  10 

0  —  3"'4 
0—4  6 
8  —  3  8 
0  —  4     0 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Aboetive  Eaes  :  Cymro,  We  are  unable  to  account  for  the  case. 
If  the  grain  wa5  pulpy,  the  dioease  must  have  shown  its-.lf 
much  earlier,  and  more  abruptly  than  it  generally  does.  For 
wiLh  UP,  this  blight  generally  approaches  so  gradually,  that 
the  grain  dries  up  before  halt"  formed,  and  the  whole  plant 
turns  white  but  little  before  the  general  ripeniag  of  the  crop. 

BONE-STEAMiKG  :  A  G.  In  further  reply  to  "A.  G.'s"  enquiry, 
the  steaming  is  continued  2 i  hours,  the  maximum  pressure 
(at  the  safety  valve)  28  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  The  details, 
with  a  cut  of  the  apparatus,  are  given  in  No.  27,  Jan.,  1850, 
of  the  Scotch  Quarterly  Agricultural  Journal,  p.  193.  J. 
Prideaux. 

China  Geese  :  A  H.  We  do  not  remember  the  advertisement 
alluded  to.  For  profatable  increase  of  young'  there  is  no  goose 
to  compare  with  the  common  domestic  kind  of  a  good  stoek. 
The  China  geese,  both  white  and  brown,  are  copious  layers, 
and  the  gosliogs,  when  hatched,  are  as  easily  reared  as  any 
others,  bat  they  are  less  to  be  depended  on  for  the  fertility  of 
their  eggs,  and  as  steady  incubators.  If  these  be  selected 
for  their  ornamental  value,  take  care  to  purchase  healthy 
young  birds,  and  let  no  other  gander  associate  with  them, 
either  in  their  pasture  or  the  water  to  which  they  have 
access.  D. 

Chicoey  :  UpsUon.  Sow  early  in  May  3  or  4  lbs.  of  seed,  in  rows 
12  inches  apart,  in  deeply,  cleanly,  andrichly  cultivated  land. 
Keep  hoeing  between  the  rows,  and  single  out  to  distances  of 
6  or  8  inches  in  the  rows.  The  ^eed  does  not  "  come  "  for  four 
or  five  weeks,  therefore  sow  some  Oat  or  Turnip  seed  with  it 
to  mark  the  rows,  in  order  that  you  may  hoe  earlier  than  you 
otherwise  could.  The  crop  is  taken  up  m  October  and  Ji  ovem- 
ber,  washed,  cut  iu  small  pieces,  aad  dried  in  a  kiln,  which 
takes  7  or  8  out  of  the  9  tons  of  which  the  crop  per  acre  may 
consist.  Ie  is  then  marketable,  and  may  be  feuid  to  any  dry- 
salter  or  wholesale  grocer  for  perhaps  20t  per  ton. 

3)bainage  of  Shallow  Peat  :  F  H  C.  We  do  not  >ee  anything 
in  the  variety  of  the  strata,  to  render  any  change  in  the  ordu 
ngry  practice  necessary  ;  and  we  thould  therefore  place  the 
drftin  about  3  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  about  24  feet  apait,  using 
■i  iDch  pipe  tiles. 

Foi  D  Foa  ^iQCE.  :  D.  Vetches  sown  now,  if  they  had  favourable 
circutnataiices,  wuuld  be  re  dy,  thou;;h  hardly  full  grown, 
PCTore  wiuter.    Cover  sown  now  wouli  be  leady  in  May  or 

_  June  next.     Cattle  wi.l  not  eat  Fern. 

AUPiEMENT  Catalogue  at  Exeteb  :  J  BO.  You  had  batter 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  En-liah  Ajiricultural  Society. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Aug.  24. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied  ;  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Fine-apples  plentiful.  The  supply  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
is  well  kept  up.  Gooseberries  fetch  from  2s.  6d  to  Ss.  6d. 
per  half  sieve.  Oranges  and  Lemons  though  scarcer  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  West  Indian  Pine-apples  are  not 
quite  60  ■.  leniiful  as  they  have  been.  Piums  and  Pears  are  still 
received  from  the  Continent.  Filberts  are  coming  in  very  plenti- 
fully. Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be  had  at  3d.  to  6d.  a  bunch. 
Potatoes  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Lettuces  and  other  saladiog 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  aad  so  are  iiushroome.  French 
Beans  are  scarcer.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargo- 
niums, Lily  of  the  Valley,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Roses. 

FB.DITS. 
Pioe-applea,  per  lb.,  43  to  63         Apples, de3sert,p. bush, 4s  to  Ss 


rapes.hothouse,  p.  lb.,2sto5s 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  4s  to  15s 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  43  to  15s 
Apricots,  per  doz.,  Is  6d  to  Ss 
Cnerries,  per  lb..  Is  to  Is  6d 
Melons,  each,  23  to  4s 
Gooseberries,    per  half    sieve, 

2s  6dto39  6d 
Currants,  p.  half  sieve,  3s  to  4s 
Raspberries,  p.  pottle,  4dto6d 
Plums,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Green-gages,  do.,  Is  to  2s 

VEGETABLES, 


kitchen, do., Is  6d  to  58  6d 
Lemons,  perd^z..  Is  to  3& 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  2s  to  33 

—  '  per  lao,  Ss  to  24s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  68 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  25  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  ICIO,  Is  6d  to  23 

—  p.  bush.,  168  to  248 
Nuts,    Barcelona,  per    bush., 

20s  to  2Vs 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s 


French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  3s  to  4s 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  tid  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  2s  to  43 
Peas,  per  sieve,  3s  to  6s 
Beans,  per  sieve,  Is  6d  to  2s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50s  to  80s 

—  per  cwt,,  2s  tld  to  48 

—  per  bush.,  Is  6d  to  Ss 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bun.,  2s  6d 

to  3s  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2a 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  6s 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  lOd  to  Is 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  3s  to  5s 
Spinach, p.half  oieve,ls  6d  to  2s 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  6d 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz..,  Is  6d  to  4^ 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   8d 
Artichokes,  p.  doz.,  23  6d  to  3s 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz., 

6d  to  Is 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  2d  to  Is 

—     Cos,  p.  score.  6d  to  I3  6d 
Radishes,  p.  12  hands,  dd  to  Is 
bimall  Salads,  p.  punn,2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl..  Is  to  48 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  dd  to  23 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,.  Is  to  2d 

—    Roots,  p,  bdle,,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,p.l2bunch.,6dto9d 


Beasts,  1093  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  14.480 :  Calves,  591 ;  Pigs,  215, 

MARK  LANE. 

Monday,  Aug.  39.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market  by  land  carriage  samples  was  very  small, 
consisting  chiefly  of  new  (about  SOti  qrn.)  ;  the  quality  was  very 
variable,  and  the  great  bulk  remained  unsold  towards  the  close 
of  the  market.  A  picked  run  or  two  were  taken  at  483.  per  qr, 
for  the  white,  and  44s.  for  the  red  ;  old  could  only  be  disposed 
of  at  a^declioe  ot  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr,  oq  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nni;?ht.  In  foreign  the  business  was  quite  trivial,  factors 
not  being  inclined  to  submit  to  a  similar  reduction. — Barley  is 
a  slow  sale  at  our  quotations.— The  value  of  Beans  and  Peas 
is  unaltered.— There  is  a  moderate  sale  for  Oats  at  last  week's 
prices.— The  quantity  of  new  Mustard  at  market  consisted  of 
about  150  qrs. ;  the  seed  was  generally  small,  condition  very 
variable,  and  only  a  fe  w  of  the  finest  samples  cuuld  be  sold. 

Bhitish  per  Impeeial  Qdabtee. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  tt  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  .!.dictv 

—  —       Talavera  

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York.. .White 

—  Foreign 

Barley,grind.  &  distil ,  19s  to  22s... Chev, 

—  Foreign. ...Grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish  Potato 

Foreign Poland  and  Brew 


42—16 

Red  

37—44 

16—41) 

Red  

40-43 

16-52 

— 

Red  

36-43 

35—55 

23-27 

Malting 

22—25 

15-21 

Malting 

20—23 

15-15 

18-21 

Feed     ... 

17—19 

16- 2U 

Feed     ... 

13—17 

15— 2u 

Feed     ... 

13-lS 

19-21 

Foreign 

13—20 

51.— 6L 

24-2,: 

Harrow 

24—26 

— 

Longpod 

_ 

24-34 

Egvptian 

19-21 

>.i-S 

iuffulk... 

24—28 

22-24 

Foreign 

21-28 

2lj— 3u 

Yellow... 

25-30 

36—40 

■il- 3b 

Norfolk 

31—36 

21—24 

fer  sack 

31—31 

Rye  . 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton  ; 

Beans,  Mazagan 22s  to  2ts Tick  :; 

—  Pigeon    25s  — 28s...WiDd. 

—  Foreign Small  : 

Peas,  white,  Eesex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple 24s  to  278 Gre\  : 

Maize White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack  i 

—  Suffolk ditto  ■: 

—  Foreign  per  barrel  i 

Feidat,  Adg.  23.— The  supply  of  Enghsb  corn  this  week  has 

been  very  small,  also  from  the  Continent,  excepting  Wheat 
and  Barley  ;  of  these  the  arrivals  are  good  The  market  this 
morning  was  very  thinly  attended,  and  in  Wheat  scarcely  any 
business  was  transacted,  and  prices  may  be  considered  nomi- 
nally the  same  as  ou  Monday.— Fine  B'arley  and  Oats  are  in- 
quired after,  at  fully  late  rates.- Beans  and  Peas  maintain 
our  quotations.— Rather  higher  prices  are  in  some  instances 
asked  for  Flour,  but  the  trade  is  not  brisk.— There  is  scarcely 
any  inquiry  for  floating  cargoes  of  Maize,  the  value  of  which, 
remains  nominally  unaltered. 
Impeetal 
Avebages. 
July    13 


COAL  MARKET.— FaiDAY,  Aug.  23. 
Holywell,  14s.  ;  West  Hartley,  ISs.  9d. ;   Wallsend  Braddjll's 
Hetton,  153. ;   Wallsend  Haswell,  15s.  6d. ;     Wallsend  Hetlon, 
15s.  6d.;  Wallsend Lambton,  15s, — Ships  at  market,  14S. 

HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Aug.  22, 


Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  76s 

Clover     

70s  to  Sis 

Inferior  ditto 55        65 

New  Clover    

65        75 

Rowen    —       — 

Straw      

25        28 

New  Hay        60        75    1                                    J 

Coopsa, 

Ttie  supply  short,  but  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 

Cdubeeland  Maecet,  Aug.  22. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  75s     Interior 

60s  to  70s 

Inferiorditto 50        65       Kew  Clover    

60       7J 

Sew  Hay        50        65       Straw      

26        30 

Old  Clover    75        80    1                       Josbda 

BaE£B, 

"Whitecbapel,  Aug.  22. 

Fine  Old  Hay      ...    68s  to  728 

New  Clover    

703  to  75s 

Interior  ditto       ...    —       — 

Inferiorditto 

—        — . 

.^^ew  Hay        55        65 

Straw      

24        28 

Old  Clover    78        85 

20  . 
27.. 
3  . 

10.. 
17.. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign  Grain 


Wheat. 

Bakley. 

Oats. 

Btb. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

lU  3d 

42  4 

43  6 

43  7 

44  1 
43    8 

21s  Id 
22     3 
22    3 
22    4 
22    6 
22     8 

16slli 

17  9 

18  1 
18    1 

17  11 

18  4 

23j  3/ 
22     7 

21  9 

22  2 

23  8 
23    0 

27»  2d 
27    6 
27    4 
27    8 

27  8 

28  2 

26s  6<J 
27  11 
27    8 
27    8 
23  10 
26     5 

43     1 

22     2 

IS    0 

23     3 

27    7 

27    2 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1      0 

1     0 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeki 


Prices.    Jolt  13.iJdly20,  Jdly  27. 


'Com  Averages, 


4is  Id 
43     8 


Ado.   3, 


SEEDS— Adg.  19. 

Canary,  per  qr. 54s  to  60s 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...29  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  p.  cwt,. ..24  — 46 

—  —  fureign,do.  —        — 

—  white,  do 36  —48 

—  —  foreign,do.  —       — 


Adg.  la. 


Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...ISs — 32s 
Mustard, white,p.busb. 5  —   8 

—  brown  do 10  —13 

Rape,  per  last   24i.— 26Z, 

Cakes,  Lindseed,p.l00i)...8£.15s 

—  —  foreign, p. ton,6L15s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.,  Si.lTs 
Tares,  per  btish...  3i  Od— 4s  Od 


HOPS.— Feidat,  Aug.  23. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  there  is  a  good 
retail  trade  lor  the  lev  1849's  lefc  unsold,  but  not  much  inquiry 
for  other  sorts.  Another  pi^'cbet  of  the  new  growth  has 
arrived,  which  ii  much  better  than  the  last,  although  very  un. 
ripe.  The  price  asked  is  81.  Ss.  Duty  20i>,00yi.,  witti  little  di3- 
i^osiiion  to  back  it,  the  niiihis  beio^  vary  cold  aud  unequal. 

SMITHFIELD,  Mondait,  Aug.  19. 

We  have  fewer  tiea-ots  to-day  ;  however,  the  demmd  is  less, 

and  trade  is  no  better  than  on  Monday  last.     The  supply  of 

Sheep  is  nut  quite  so  large.    Trade  is  cheerful,  at  luuy  Jate 


Liverpool,  Friday,  Aug.  16.— The  supplies  of  grain  and 
Flour  are  on  a  moderate  scale  this  week.  We  have  had 
only  a  slender  attendance  of  buyers  at  this  morning's  market, 
and  the  business  in  any  article  was  on  a  very  moderate  scale. 
Wheat  was  held  with  tolerable  firmness,  but  in  a  few  instances 
the  turn  of  prices  was  in  favour  of  the  purchaser.  Flour  com> 
manded  full  prices,  and  good  and  superior  quality  was  Dot 
plentiful.  Oats  were  4d.  per  bushel  chtraper.  tieans  were  6d. 
to  Is.  per  qr.  higher.  Barley  and  Peas  without  change. 
Indian   Corn  was  b'd.  to  Is.  per  qr.  lower  than  on  Tuesday, 

Toes-DAT,  Ado.  20.— The  arrivals  of  grain  and  Floor  this 

week  have  been  very  moderate,  both  from  our  own  coasts  and 
from  abroad.  Complaints  are  still  made  of  Wheat  and  Pota- 
toes being  much  worse  than  last  year,  but  ihe>  have  not  exer- 
cised any  iiiflut^nce  on  ourprices,  except v becking  any  material 
decline.  The  business  at  our  Corn  Exchan.:e  this  morning  was 
on  a  very  moderate  scale.  The  best  qualities  of  Wheat  and 
Flour  supported  late  rates,  but  in  some  lustances  Id.  to  2d.  per 
hushe'l  less  money  was  taken  for  the  middle  quality  of  red 
Wheat,  aud  6d.  per  barrel  on  the  lower  grades  of  American 
Flour.  Old  and  new  Oats  were  ^i.  per  bushel  cheaper.  Beans 
were  6d.  per  qr.  higher  than  laiC  Tuesday.  Barley  and  Peas 
wirhout  change  in  value,  and  in  fair  demand.  Present  prices  : 
Wheat,  English  rod.  per  70  lbs.,  5s.  lOJ.  to  6s.  4d.  ;  white, 
lis  Od.  to  Gs.  7d.  Barley,  Scotch  and  Irish,  per  tiu  lb?.,  2s.  lOd. 
to  Z<.  Id.  Malt,  EtigIL->h,  pbr  qr.  ya<e,  4^s.  to  &2s.  OatSj 
Kiig  ish  and  Scotch,  per  45  lbs.,  2s.  7u.  to  2d.  9d.  Beans, 
Eiijj'libb,  per  qr,,  2Ss.  to  325.    Peae,  do.  do.,  27s.  to  30s. 
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MITCHELL'S  MINERAL  BLACK  PAINT.— 
This  antiseptic  Paint  is  iniended  Tor  PaTk  FencioSi  and 
for  all  farming  purposes  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted,  by  its  pre- 
vention of  dry  rot  in  timber  and  repellance  of  damp,  for  Barns, 
Stables.  Ou'.houses,  "VTeather  Board-n?,  Hop-p  'les ;  also  for 
Carts,  Watsons,  ±c.,  particularly  the  Wheels,  and  for  Iron  Hur- 
dles Iron'^Raiiinss,  and  all  Wood  or  Irou  Work  in  exposed 
fiitultions.  For  Brick  Walls  it  is  highly  serriceable  as  a  pre- 
veo'ive  of  damp,  aod  also  f'T  WalU  incended  for  Fruit  Ti--:es, 
as,  besides  pre^ervin?  the  Wall,  it  increases  ihe  beat  in  all  situ- 
ations exposed  to  the  sun,  and  prevents  the  harbouriag  of 
insects.  It  i^  als5  an  esceiieot  cuvering  for  Canvas,  or  Cart 
Tilts,  Roofiojj,  &c.  Sold  in  casks  containing  from  1  cwt.  to 
any  quantity,  at  17;.  Gd.  per  cwt.,  quite  ready  for  use,  by 

James  Phillips  and  Co.  (  he  sole  agents),  11&,  Biihopsgate- 
street,  Wichout,  London. 


GLASS  FOK  CONSERVATORIES,  EORTIOULTUKAL 
PURPOSES,  (tc. 


reOPWATmCSBEE     CUCUMSE.S  cl;.sses 

TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  bfst  description,  varying  from  IG  to  32  ounces,  a*: 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cuttins  up,  at  ■2\d.  per  foo:.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slateii  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  10  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  os.  each  Cucumber  Tube?, 
from  12  to  24  inches  lon»,  at  Id.  per  iaeh.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
e'»ch.  Wasp  Traps.— Lists  may  be  had,  on  applica  ion  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

HARTLEY'S   PATENT   ROUGH    PLATE  GLASS, 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street 
Without,  beg  to  hand  their  list  of  Prices  of  the  above  de- 
ecripf-ion  of  GLASS.    Cut  to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by  6     and  under   10  by    8! at  4i(2.  psr  foot. 

10  by   8  „  14  by  10 &t5d,        „ 

14  by  10  ,,  IJ  foot,  or  sizes  not 

exceeding  20  inches  long    at  5^d.       „ 
IJ  foot  „  3  feet,  or  sizes  not  es- 

eeediog  30  inches  long  ...     at  6d,         ,, 
PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 
€  by  4  and  6i  by  4i...lOs.  6d.        8  by  6  and  8i  by  6-i...l3s.  6d. 
7  by  5  and  7|  by  5i...l2s.  Od.        9  by  7  aud  lo'by  8  ...15s.  Qd. 
We  do  not  pledge  our&elves  to  execute  lar^^  orders  for  small 
squares  at  the  above  prices,  but  only  as  far  as  they  turn  np  in 
cutting.     Should  any  quantity  of  small  squares  be  required,  a 
special  contract  is  necessary. 

MILK  Pans  2s.  to  6s.  each.  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slares  ;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps. 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slab^,  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  everv  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  tr.wog 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  75.  Bd  ;  6  tubes,  10s.  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticulrurai  Glass,  4c. 
From  the  Gardeners*  Chronide,  December  8,  1S49  : 
*'  As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough  Plate,  and  which  is 
actually  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gar- 
deners, it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose.  The 
best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  vet  =een  is  sold  by  Mr-  JAMES 
PHILLIPS,  116,  BISH0PS6ATE   STREET,  LONDON." 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  cd. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  size?  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  tor  iaimedia^e  delivery.' 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
P\TENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
OKNAMENT.^L  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hi:TLEr  and  Co.,  ^^5,  Soho-square,  Loudoe. 

See  the  Gardeners*  Chr^jnicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

GREEN  AND  HOTHOUSES  made  by  Machinery, 
warranted  best  materials,  glazed  16-oz.  sheet  glass,  of  a 
large  size,  wi.h  glass  at  both  ends  and  one  door,  painted  three 
coats  of  best  oil-colour,  and  delivered,  to  any  Railway  or  Wharf 
ia  London. 


Lean-to. 


ft.     ft. 

£    J 

d 

13  by  8 

.  ...  15  10 

0 

15  —  10 

22  10 

0 

18  —  12 

28  10 

0 

21  —  12 

32  10 

0 

■Ji  —  13 

4t  0 

0 

27  —  U 

51  4 

0 

30  —  15 

61  17 

0 

35  —  16 

73  4 

(I 

40  —  17 

85  7 

0 

45  —  17 

93  15 

0 

60  —  18 

108  10 

II 

55  —  18 

115  16 

0 

€0  —  18 

124  13 

0 

Unglazed. 


25  12 
■19  17 
38  2 
4.'  14 
49  15 
54  13 
63  6 
67  11 
72  U 


Span-roofed,  glass 
aM  round. 


£      s 

IS    6 

25  10 

32  14 

37    8 

49  12 

58    5 

69  14 

82     7 

95  17 

105  10 

121  13 

13)    i 

140    8 


£  s 
U  15 
O:  16  9 
01  20  12 
23  3 
29  2 
33  15 
40  9 
47  15 
55  12 
61  12 
70  19 
75  19 


These  Greenhouses  are  prepare!  in  such  a  manner  tba^-  any 
country  carpenter  can  fix  them  with  ease.  A  plan  is  Eent  fcee 
for  the  brickwork,  i£c. 

Estimates  for  erecting  and  heating  the  above,  on  application. 
Lists  of  prices  for  Sash-doors,  tkc,  post-free  on  application. 

J.  Lewis,  Horticultural  Works.  Scamford-^iiU,  Middlesex. 

TOOTHACHE  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  using 
BR.\NDE'S  ENAMEL  for  fllUag  decaying  Teeth,  and 
rendering  them  sound  and  painle-s.  Frice  Is.  Enough  tor 
several  Teeth.  The  only  substance  approved  by  the  medical 
fa?ulty,  as  being  unattended  with  pain  or  danger,  aud  the  good 
efifec  s  of  which  are  permanent. 

So^d  by  all  Chemists  iu  the  United  Kingdom.  Twenty  really 
authoriTied  Testimonials  accompany  each  bax,  with  fall  direc- 
tions for  use.  Sent  free,  bv  reiurn  for  post,  by  J.  WILLIS,  24. 
E.4Sr  TEMPLE  CUaMBERS.  WHITEFRIARS,  PLEET- 
SfKEET,  LONDON,  in  return  for  13  penny  stamps. 

CAUTION. — The  great  success  of  this  preparation  has 
induced  numerous  UQskilful  persons  to  produce  spuriuu.- 
imitations,  and  to  Copy  Bu.\NDE'S  EN.\MEL  AJvertitemen:^. 
Ic  is  ntedful,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  impositious,  liy 
seeing  that  the  name  of  John  ft' lxlis  accompanies  each  packet. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
GiiUons  per  day  of  the  Purest 
Wa^er  can  be  obtained  with  BIRL'S 
HYDROSTATIC  SYPHON  WATER 
PURIFIER,  for  purifying  rain,  river, 
tank,  rond,  or  pump  Water.  This 
Scientific  Instrument  is  only  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  7  inches  high  ;  it  is 
dropped  into  the  vessel  containing 
the  water,  and  the  pipe  bung  down 
outside,  as  indicated  in  the  annexed 
drawing.  It  requires  no  fixing,  an4 
is  set  in  ac'.ion  in  two  minutes. 

Invented,    made,    and    sold,   by 

'^i  Alfbed  Bibd,  Expcrimeu  al  Chemist, 

Birmingham^  and  sold  by  ail  chemists 

and   ironmongers   in    the  kingdom  ; 

also    sold    whole?ale    and    retail   at 

Deane's,  Ironmongers,  London-bridge,  London.  Retail  price  25s. 

each.     Order.e,  containing  a  remittance,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 

kingdom.    Packing-ca-e  Is.  extra. 


KEDtrCTION  I.\  PRICE  OF  BOILEES. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  bee  respectfully  to  inform 
their  Friends,  in  consequence  of  the  present  reduced  price 
of  iron,  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  price  of  their  Boilers.     The  price  will  be,  now : 
10  in.  will  warm   50  ft  4  in.  pipe 
75  ft.  4  in.  do. 
100  ft.  4  in.  do. 
150  ft.  4  in.  do. 
2.50  ft.  4  ia.  do. 
350  ft.  4  in.  do. 
450  ft.  4  in.  do. 
New  Pattern  Boilebs. 
25  in.  will  warm  600  ft.  4  in.  pipe 
30  in.         do.        800  ft.  4  in.  do. 
36  in.        do.      1500  ft.  4  is.  do. 
All  Boilers  with  double  arms,  up  to  13  in.,  5s.  extra  ; 
in.,  10s.  extra  ;  all  above  the  same  price. 

130,  Fleet-street,  London,  Anj.  24. 
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ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


NETTING.— 


Galvan.        Japanned 
ised.  Iron. 

2-ineh  mesh,  li^ht,  24:-inch  wide     ...       7d.  per  yd.    Sd.per  yd. 
2.inch      ,,       strong  „  ...      9        „  6^      „ 

2-inch      „      estra  strong  „  ...    12        „  9        ,, 

l|-inch      „      light  „  ...      8        „  6        „ 

ll-inch      „       strong  „  ...    10        „  8        „ 

l|-inch      „      estrastrong ,,  ...     li        „  11         „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  wil!  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow.proof  nettiog  forpheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  pn=t-frep. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  Loudon,  Feter- 
boroush,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


METCALFE  AND  Co.'s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Bmsh 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisioDs  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  comine 
loose. — Is.  An  Improved  Clothes- Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  ihe  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  icjuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
Brushes,  which  act  in  the  mo5fc  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Spoog^e,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  diirability,  by 
means  of  direct  importatioos,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Spouse.  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
BiNGLEY,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establishment,  130  b,  Oxfurd-street, 
one  dnor  from  Holies-street. 

METCALFB'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER.  2s.  per  hox. 

Caution.  —  Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's," 
adopted  by  some  huuses. 


ALLSUlr'P'S  KASr  INDIA  PALE  AND  OTHER 
BURTON  ALES. — Inconsequence  of  a  very  inferior  article 
being  now  too  frequently  sold  under  the  name  of  these  fapourite 
Aie=,  the  public  are  re&pecifully  requested  to  apply  at  the  re- 
spective STOres,  wher-2  a  list  of  bottlers  will  b^  furnished,  from 
whom  these  alps  may  be  obtained  genuioe,  and  where  also  they 
may  be  had  in  casks  of  IS  gallons  and  upwards,  either  singly 
or  in  any  quantity.  Ajjpiy  to  Messrs.  SAMDEji  Allsofp  and  Sons, 
The  Brewery,  Purtou-on-Trent,  or  their  Stores,  at  61,  Kiu^ 
William-street,  City  ;  Cork-sireet,  Liverpool;  High-street,  Bir- 
minirham  ;  and  the  h-xch-m 'e,  Mnnches'er. 

VhE  hippopotamus  presented  by  H.  H.  the 
^  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zviological  Society  of  London,  is 
exhibited  daily  from  One  to  Six  o'clock,  at  their  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Life  Guards  wih 
perform,  by  permission  of  Coionel  Hall,  every  Saturday,  at 
Krinr  n'elnck,      ^limiss'nn  One  ^^hilline'.  '^n  MnnH^TS   SixD   noe. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  HiBblT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


CHARLES    D.    YOUNG    and    COMPANY   (lats 
W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22.  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
4S,  NORTH  BRIDGE.  EDINBURGH; 
32,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 

1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS.  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &0o 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Socitjty  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  SQver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  iu  Gardeag 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  aud  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  im- 
perviotcs  to  such  vermin  ;  and  hy  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  req'iired,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient euard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Prices.— 18  ins.  high.  9d. ;  24  ins..  Is, ;  30  ins..  Is.  3d. ;  and 
36  ins..  Is.  £d.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  IS  ins.  wide,  will  cost       ..  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  ,.         ..500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  .,        ,.650 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  ..         , ,     7  10     0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantriee  and 
Poultry.yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has.  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  mil  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  tiie 
principaJ  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YoDNG  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  2i-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9d. 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  Young  &  Co..  manufacture  even'  description  of  IRON 
aud  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  eouatries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 

TO  amateur~florists,7and"6thers^ 

TO  BE  LET,  A  Compact  Villa  Residence,  situated 
close  to  the  Ealing  Sta'-ion,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
having  front  and  back  Flower  Gardens,  with  span-roofed  Green- 
house. 19  feet  by  li  feet,  with  hot- water  apparatus,  pit?,  &c., 
suitable  for  a  gentleman,  or  for  a  florist  requiring  premises  on 
a  small  scale.  The  present  proprietor  remo^irg  will  treat  Hbe- 
rally  for  the  disposal  of  the  furniture  of  the  house,  the  garden 
plant?,  and  stock. — For  particular^;,  apply  at  Mr.  Deee's  Auc- 
tion and  Estate  Agency  Offices,  26,  Albion- street,  Hyde-park 
square,  London. 


lilPORTANT  INFORMATION. 

DR.  ROBERTS'S  celebrated  OINTMENT  called  the 
POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND,  is  confidently  recommended  to 
the  Public  as  an  unfaiUng  remedy  for  wounds  of  every  descrip- 
tion, a  certain  cire  for  ulcerated  sore  legs  (if  of  20  years* 
standing),  cuts,  burns,  scalds,  bruises,  chilblains,  scorbutic 
eruptions  and  pimples  iu  the  face,  sore  and  inflamed  eyes,  sore 
heads,  sore  breasts,  piles,  fistula,  and  cancerous  humours,  and 
is  a  specific  for  those  afflicting  eruptions  that  sometimes  follow 
vaccination.  Sold  in  pots  ac  Is.  lid.  ar.d  2s,  9d.  each.  Also 
his  PILUL.£  ANTLSCROPHUL^-r  confirmed,  by  more  than 
40  years'  experience,  to  be  without  exception  one  of  the  best 
alterative  medicines  ever  compounded  for  purifying  the  blood 
and  assisting'  Nature  in  all  her  operations  :  hence  they  are 
useful  iu  scrofula,  scorbutic  complaints,  glaomlar  swellings 
(particularly  those  of  ihe  neck,  ifcc.)  They  form  a  mild  and 
superio"  famiiy  aperient,  that  may  betaken  at  all  times  with- 
out cjnfinement  or  change  of  diet.  Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  lid., 
23.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  lis.,  and  22s,  each.— Sold  wholesale  by  the  pro- 
prietjrs.  Beach  and  Baenicoxt,  at  their  Dispensary,  Brid- 
poi-t,  and  by  the  London  Houses  ;  and  retail,  by  all  respectable 
Medicine  Vendors  in  the  United  Kinedom. 


OLD  KbATHER  BEDS  KE-DKtibSEU,  AND 
PURIFIED  BY  STEAM  WITH  PATENT  MACdINEKY. 
— This  new  process  of  dressiog  noc  only  removes  aU  impurities, 
but  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  tuik  is  greatly  increased, 
and  conseqneii  iy  the  bed  rendered  much  fuller  aud  softer.— 
Odarge  tor  dressing,  3d.  per  lb  Old  and  ijothy  Mat'-re>6es 
effcc:ually  cured  and  removed,  fetched  and  retaraed,  carriage 
ree.  withm  five  miles.—  Heal  and  Son's  List  L-f  Bedding,  coo- 
aiuing  full  piiriiculars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  seut  free 
by  post  on  tppiicatiun 'o  their  facCui-y,  196  (opposite  the  chapeJ,) 
Totteaham-cjurt-road,  Lonaon.  [ 


A  CLbiAR    COMPLEXION. 

GODFREY'S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 
is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving, 
Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  in  giving  it  a 
blooming  and  charming  appearance,  being  at  once  a  most 
fraeraut  perrume  and  deiighitul  cosmetic.  It  will  compVtely 
remove  Tan,  Sun-burn,  Redness,  <fec.,  and  by  its  balsamic  and 
healing  qualities,  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from 
dryness,  scurf,  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pitnple,  or 
eruption;  and,  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the 
skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  com- 
plexion perfectly  clear  and  beautiful.  Sold  in  bottles,  price 
'Js.  9d.,  with  directions  for  using  it,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors 
and  Perfumers. 

THE  BLOOD. — Our  bodies  have  been  entirely  formed, 
are  now  forming,  a^id  will  continue  to  be  btiUt  up  during  life 
from  the  bood.  H  hat  ihe  sap  is  to  tJt^  tree  the  blood  in  to  the  animal 
frame  ;  and  inasmuch  as  Vie  strength  and  verdure  of  a  tree  are  de- 
pendant on  the  inoUture  derived  from  the  rojt.  Vic  htath  and  vigour 
of  the  body  are  iiuiispemably  connected  with  a  pure  anifr<.e  ciroufa.. 
tion  of  this  imporiaiU.  fiuvi.  It  is  ihU  thai  mu-^t  feed  the  flame  of 
ezistence  ;  ana  u.iUe6s  its  repteni-hmeiits  are  freely  and  pureiy  cotj^ 
■municute-i,  rlie  vita'.  Jire  b-.comes  clouded,  bitrus  oimly.  and  is  t*  £i- 
mate  y  extinguished.  The  grand  obj-^.ot  is  lo  keep  this  precious  fluid 
{the  b  oodi  in  a  p"re  am  healthy  itate,  for  without  this  purity,  dueaie 
will  iliow  it^eif  ill  some  wa-j  or  other. 

PaKR'S  life  PILLS. 

R  %3  unirersoRy  aimiited  that  this  medidae  toUZ  purify  Vie 
Uoo  t  better  Vian  a-y  other,  an-i  wUr',  conquer  any  ais^a.-e. 

No^ie  ai«  geuuiue  u^iiess  the  words  '■  P.\KK'.->  LIFE  PILLS  '* 
are  in  White  LtTTESa  on  a  Red  Geod-nd,  on  the  Government 
ritamp,  pas  ed  round  each  b^x ;  also  the  ♦dC-simile  of  the  sig- 
natme  uf  the  Proprie'urs.  "  T.  ROBSRTS  aud  Co,,  Crane- 
court  Fleet-~^re«',  London,"  on  the  direc'.ifus. — Soid  in  boxes 
at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9J.,  and  raiuiiy  packets  at  lis.  each,  by  all 
resptccahltt  meaii;Uie  vendors  thioughouc  the  world. 
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GRAY, 


O  R  M 

DAN VERS 


S  O  N, 

STREET, 


AND      B 

CHELSEA, 


R  O  W  N 


Respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the  NobUity  and  Gentry  to  their  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heatinp  every  description  of  Buildinff  connected  with  Horticulture. 

pleasure  in  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  of  houses  shown  below. 


Tbey  have  much 


Peach  House,  Vinery,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Vinerv,  Vinery, 

30  by  16  feet,  30  by  16  feet.  45  hy  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft.  33  by  16  ft.  30  by  16  ft. 

[Eeected  foe  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Ldton  Hoo.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Tl-fr.  Feaseb.— *'  I  have  much  plea>;ure  in  espreseing  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  rantre  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer, 
John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq  ,  is  perfectly  satisfied.       I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  both 
building  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  .vou  may  please  to  direct. 

(Signed.)  "James  Frasee,  Gardener.  Luton  Hoo  Park." 


dalston  nursery. 

grkat  s\le  of  greenhouses,  fits,  &,c. 

to     nobleme^j.     gentlemen".     nurseryilen, 

builders,  and  others. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed,  by  Mr.  J.  SurTH,  to  submit  to  pubic  cnmpe- 
titinn  by  Aucrion,  on  the  premises,  Dalston  Nursery, Middlesex, 
on  MONDAY,  September  2,  at  12  oVInck  (in  ctn^eqnence  of 
the  premif^es  being  required  by  the  London  and  Birmiogham 
"West  India  Dock  Junction  Railway  Company),  the  erection  of  14 
Greenhouses,  several  Pit**,  and  one,  two,  and  three-'isht  Boxes, 
the  ureHter  portion  of  which  are  glazpd  with  green  glass  ;  also 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Bricks,  Paving  Stones,  Hot-water 
Pipe,  Furnaces,  <tc.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sate.  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  of  the  piinci[^al  Seedsmen  in  London,  on 
the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery, 
Leytonstone,  Esses. 

N.B,  The  whole  of  the  choice  Greenhouse  Plants  (including 
the  Camellias,  ranging  from  18  inches  to  10  feet,  beautifully  pet 
with  bloom  buds)  will  be  sold  by  Auction  the  latter  part  of 
September. 

BRENTFORD.  — — — 

TO  NOBLEMEN, GENTr.EMEN,  NURSERYMEN.  MARKET- 

GAKBENERS,  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,   ENGAGED  IN 

PLANTING. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
favoured  with  instructions  to  submit  to  an  unreserved 
Sale,  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Brenttoril  Nursery,  Jliddle- 
sex.  about  the  second  week  in  October  (by  order  of  the  executors 
of  ihelate  Mr.  J.  Ronalds),  the  whole  of  the  valnabie  NUKSERY 
SroCK.  riding  over  about  30  acres,  connisting  ot  a  lartre  and 
rich  assortoieut  of  Standard  and  Dw«rf  Maidnn,  Trained  and 
Untrained  Fruit  trees,  of  every  description  ;  Ornamental  tret-s. 
Deciduous  and  American  Shrubs ;  fine  Evergreens,  dsc. 
Further  parti'-ulars  in  future  advertisements. 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Aug    1350. 


THE  SURPLUS  STOCK  OF  ME^^RS.  V.^UGHAN  AND 
CO.'S  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  WORKS,  preparatory  to  the 
Removal  of  the  Firm  to  m'>re  extensive  nremise '. 

TO  THE  NOBI.ITY.  GENTRY.  AaOITITKCTS,  BUILDERS, 
FLORISTS.   AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  F.  W.  GODDARD  (late  with  Messrs.  Mus- 
grove  and  Gadsden)  has  been  favoured  with  insfructiuos 
to  sell  hy  Aun'ion,  on  the  premises.  60,  Stone-t'-end.  Bitrongh, 
on  TUESDAY,  August  27,  at  11  o'clock,  the  SUR'^LUS  STOCK 
of  the  above  eminent  manufacturers,  whose  produc  ioi"  enjoy 
an  universal  reputation  for  durability,  eleeanc  *  of  design,  and 
exquisite  finish.  It  comprises  finely  modelled  Statues  afrer 
the  ancient  and  modern  masters,  including  Bacchu'*,  Ceres, 
H=be,  Pipi'ig  Faun,  Baily's  Eve  at  ihe  Fountain  Flora  and 
Paris,  Childrpn  after  Chantrey,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chanty,  the 
Seasons,  the  Elements,  <tc  ;  a  pair  ot  ma'ehless  Sea-horses,  a 
life-size  Stag,  several  pairs  of  Lions,  Sphinxes,  Do^s  after 
Landseer.  Eagles,  and  Storks  ;  superb  Fountains  in  every 
variety  of  st^jie,  pattern,  and  dimensio  i,  choice  collection  of 
Vapes,  Tazzae,  and  Garden  OmaTnents,  Sepulchral  Urns, 
Co-it9  of  Arms,  Gothic  Panels  and  Tracery,  Caps,  Trusses,  and 
other  Architectural  Decorations,  Balustrade-,  Sinks,  Kerbs, 
two  12  feet  Sc^gliola  Columns  with  Ionic  Ciipiials,  and  numer- 
ous other  items. — To  be  viewed  the  diy  previously  and  morn- 
ingofsale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  preuii.-es,  and  at 
Mr.  F.  W.  GoDDARD*s  Auction  and  Estate  Agency  Offices,  2, 
Moorgate-street,  near  the  Bank,  London, 


Farms  to  be  let  at  michablmas  next. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Auctioneer  and  Farm  Agsnt,  begs 
to  urge  Farmers  and  others  requiring  elihsr  large  or 
small  Farms,  to  make  known  their  wanfs  to  him  without 
delay,  as  he  has  upwards  of  Fifty  Farms,  both  arab'e  and 
meadow,  of  the  first  description,  from  60  to  60i)  acres,  adapred 
to  every  kind  of  Farming,  and  rents  lo  meet  the  times,  with 
good  houses  and  outbuildings  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
SuiTey,  Berks,  Bucks,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Midrllesex  Applica< 
tions,  accompanied  by  two  stamps,  will  receive  instant  atten- 
tion. — Direct  to  the  Agricultural  Agency  OflSces,  62,  Nelson- 
square,  Blackfriars-road,  London. 


SURREY,  KENT.  AND  SUSSEX. 
FARMS  TO  LET,  FROM  MICHAELMAS  NEXT. 

MR.  HURLEY  has  TO  LET  the  following,  among 
other  FARMS:— No.  1,  a  capital  Farm,  in  Surrey, 
of  400  acres.  No.  2,  a  capital  Farm,  same  county,  of  170  acres. 
No,  3,  a  capital  Farm,  tithe  free,  sam**  coun-y,  of  6i)0  acres. 
No.  4,  a  capital  Farm,  in  Kent,  of  220  acres.  Also  others, 
averaging  from  60  to  300  acres,  same  counties,  and  in  Middle- 
sex. Rents  low,  to  meet  the  times.  The  whole  have  good 
Houses  and  Ou  buildings. — AppUcation*  (inclosing  twi>  stamps) 
addres'^ed  to  the  Land  and  Estate  Offices,  62,  Nelson-square, 
Blackfriars-road.  London. 


MOST  DESIRABLE  DAIRY  AND  GRAZING  ESTATE,  in 
the  Tything  of  Pennycross,  in  Devon,  witfiin  about  Two 
Miles  uf  the  large  and  populous  towns  of  Plymouth,  Devon- 
port,  and  Stonehou«e. 

a'O  BE  LET  BY  TENDER,  for  a  terra  of  Fifteen 
Years,  from  Lady-day,  1851,  all  that  the  Bartoi  of  Penny- 
cross,  in  the  Tything  of  Pennjcross,  as  the  same  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  containim;  altogeiher  about 
240a.  3b.  Op.  (more  or  less).  This  ESTATE  consists  of  prime 
Grazing  and  Dairy  Land,  andOrehaids;  and,  from  its  near 
contiguity  to  the  above  towns  (where  dressing  uf  the  best 
det-cription  and  in  any  quantities  can  be  procured,  and  between 
which  and  the  estates  there  is  no  turnpiKe-gate),  such  an  op- 
portunity is  presented  to  a  spirited  Grazier  and  Agneulturiet, 
wbo  can  command  a  capital  of  not  less  than  8Uii(l£ ,  as  1h  seldom 
offered  to  that  cla&s  of  persons.  The  Tithe-reut  charges  and 
the  Parochial  rates  are  extn'mely  moderate. 

The  Ckjudi'ions  on  which  the  Estate  will  be  Let  may  be 
Been  at  the  Office  of  the  under-mentioned,  to  whom  tendern 
must  be  sent  before  the  Ist  day  of  September  next;  immedi- 
ately afier  which  time  the  person  whose  tender  is  acctfpttd  will 
he  iutornied  theieof.  Mr.  Rowe,  the  present  tenant,  will  show 
the  Estate,  on  application  ;  or  it  may  be  seen  by  appl\ing  at 
Manndon  Huuhe,  in  Pennycross,  aforesaid  ;  und  all  other  in- 
foiniHtioii  can  be  obtained  from  Mewbrs.  Little  and  Wooll- 
coMBE,  Solicitors,  Ker-etreet,  Dtivoopurt.— Devuuport,  Aug  2i. 


VALUABLE  NURSERY  AND  SEED  TRA.DE 
FOR  SALE. — The  Busine5;s  referred  to  has  been  esta- 
blished nearly  60  years,  at  an  important  Midland  County  Town. 
It  possesses  a  good  and  extensive  connecion.  The  Nursery  is 
of  moderate  extent,  and  well  s^onked.  The  Shop  is  situated  in 
the  Market  Place,  and  most  eligible.  An  applicant  of  moderate 
capital,  with  the  lequieite  knowledge  and  energy,  will  be 
liberally  treated  with,  and  a  Lease  granted, — The  Proprietor's 
address  can  be  had  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


BRITANNTA    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY, 
1,  PRINCES-STREET,   BANK,  LONDON. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  ith  Vic,  cap.  9. 
Directors. 


Robert  Eglinton,  Esq. 
Erasmus  R.  Foeter,  iilsq. 
Peter  Morrison,  Esq. 
Henry  Lewis  Smale,  Esq. 


William  Bardgett,  Esq. 
Wm.  Fecbney  Black,  Esq, 
George  Cuhen,  Esq. 
Millis  Coventry,  Esq. 
John  Drewett,  Esq. 

Auditors. 
J.  B.  BevingtoD,  Esq.  ;  F.  P.  CucUerill,  Esq. ;  J.  D.  Dow,  Esq. 
Medical  Officeks. 
D.  W.  Cohen,  M.D.,  6,  Clevelacd-rtiw. 

John  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  105,  Milton-street,  Dorset-square. 
F.  Le  Grus  Clark,  E&q.,  Surgeon,  '24,  Spring-sardens, 

Standing  Counsel. 
The  Hon.  John  Ashley,  New-square,  Lincoln's-inn, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Murphy,  M,P.,  Ten)ple. 

SoLiciToa. — William  Bevan,  Esq.,  Old  Jewry. 
Bankers. — Messrs.  Drewett  aud  Fov/ier,  Princes-street,  Bank. 
Among  others,  the  fallowing  important  advantages  may   be 
enumerated. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM, 
Persons  assured  acconiing  to  these  ra'es  are  allowed  credit 
(withiiut  security)  for  half  the  amcvunt  ot"  the  first  seven  annual 
premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  with  the  option  of  pacing  ofiftbe  principal  at  any  time, 
or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum  assured  when  the 
Policy  becomes  a  claim. 

Policies  may  thus  be  effected  at  lower  rates  than  are  generally 
required  for  the  term  of  seven  years  only  ;  whilst  the  holders 
have  the  same  security  for  the  payment  of  their  claims,  when- 
ever death  may  happen,  as  if  they  paid  double  the  amount  of 
preiniutj,  which  would  be  charged  for  insurances  tffected  in  the 
usual  way. 

Increasing  Rates  of  Premium  on  a  new  and  remarkable  plan 
for  securing  Loans  or  Debts  ;  a  less  immeiiate  payment  bein;; 
required  on  the  Policy  for  the  whole  term  of  life  than  in  any 
other  office. 

Policies  revived  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any  time 
within  tvpelve  months. 
A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  Two  o'clock. 
Affe  .jf  the  Assured  admitted  in  the  Policy. 
Medic  'I  attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  their  reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium  : 

Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  £100  for  the 

whole  term  of  Life. 


Age. 

Half  Premiucn  for 

Whole  Premium  after 

seven  jears. 

seven  years. 

£    t.  d. 

£   s.    d. 

39 

1    1    9 

2     3    6 

35 

1    4  11 

2    9  10 

40 

19    2 

2  18    4 

45 

1  14  10 

3    9    8 

60 

2    2     6 

4    5    0 

65 

2  12    9 

6    5    0 

60 

3    6    8 

6  13    4 

Petee  MoERisoN,  Resident  Director, 


•yHE    YORKSHIRE     FIRE     AND    LIFE     IN- 

i-  SURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  at  York,  18'24.     Emoowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Capital  500,00(IE. 
Tntstees — Lord  Wfnlock,  Escrick  Park. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  Esq  ,  Sheriff- Hutton  Park. 
RoBT.  SwANN,  Esq.,  York. 
Bankers — MesTs.  Swann,  Clodgh,  and  Co,,  York, 
Actuarit  and  Secretart/^yir.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  i-*  particularly  called  to  the  terms 
of  thi^  Company  for  LIFE  I.VSUllANOES,   and  to  the  distinc- 
tion  which  is  made  ber«een  Ma  LE  and  Ff-MALE  Lives. 
Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  lOOI. 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 

A 

Male. 

A  Female. 

10 

£1 

7     6 

£16    4 

13 

9    3 

1  '  7    0 

16 

11     3 

1      8  10 

2(1 

14    4 

1     11     6 

?3 

17    0 

1     13    8 

26 

2 

0    3 

1     16    2 

'30 

2 

5    0 

1    19     9 

3;) 

2 

8    6 

2      2  10 

36 

2 

13    0 

2      6    4 

40 

2 

19    9 

2    12    0 

43 

3 

5    3 

2    17    2 

A  Male. 


A  Female. 


3  2 

13  3 
2  6 

14  0 
12  6 

9  6 

10  8 

7  6 

2  G 

1  9 

12  10 


*£j:amplc.— A  Gentleman  whose  ape  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  luijct.,  pavable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
22^  IO3.  ;  and  a  Lady  of  the  same  a,'e  can  secure  the  same  sum 
tor  an  annual  payment  of  19i.  173.  Gd. 

Prosppctuftes,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  inf.trmatioii  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  are  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on 
the  moit  moderate  terms. 

Agents  arrt  wanred  in  those  Towns  where  no  appointments 
have  been  made.  Applications  t<»  be  made  to  Mr.  VV.  L.  New- 
man. Actuary  and  Secretary,  York  ;  or  to  Mi-.  Heney  Dins- 
dale,  12,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  Agent  for  London. 


Just  published,  in  one  very  thick  Volume  12mo,  with  12  Plates* 
price  14s.  cloth  ;  or  wiih  the  Plates  coloured,  2U.  clo'h, 

THE  BRITISH  FLORA  ;  comprising  the  Phseno- 
i:amous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Ferns.  The  Sixth 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and  numerous 
Fiiiures  illustrative  of  the  Umbel'iferous  Plants,  the  Composite 
Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Huokee, 
F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  &c.  ;  aud  G.  A.  Walker  Arnott,  LL.D., 
F.L.S.  and  R.S.  Ed.  ;  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
On  the  31st  was  publishXMS,l)fice'2s76(J.,  NoTVirof 

pAXTON'S   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

■•^         Edited  by  Dr.  Lindlet  and  Joseph  Paxton, 

And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
L""dnn  :    RRADBnRY  and  EvAMs    11.    Ronrerip-gtreet- 

HOlifl'^nLTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WaTEE. 

WARR4.^TED   BEST  MATFRIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PObblBLE  PRICES 


n 


T  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
*J  •  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot-- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobili'y  and  Gentry 
about  to  erftct  HorticnUural  bui'dincs,  or  fix  Ho*-water  Appa- 
ratus, «'i"  find  at  our  Ho''-house  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensiffe  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pit's,  (fcc,  erected,  and  in  fall  operation,  combining^^ 
all  modern  improvements  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  caa 
sielect  the  dBicriptiou  of  House  boot  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  econonica!),  are  particular  y  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  rhe  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  m  coostant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splaidid  cuUection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  hiijiest  state  of  cultivdtion,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  potS 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings; 
also  Cata  ogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  &c.,  forwarded  on 
application. — T.  Wffks  an*^  Co  .  King's-i-oad.  Chelsea    London. 

jj  AKER'5  PHEA-SANTRY,  Beaufort  street,  Kiug's- 
"  *  road.  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Pfince  Aloert— ORNAMENTAL  WATKR  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  E;;yptian,  Canada,  China, 
barna-le,  brenc,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dua  divers,  Cdrolina  duck«,  &c., 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  S  irrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-pa8<;ace.  Gracechureb-strpet.  London. 


'PHE  TEETH. — How  oUeu  do  we  tiud  the  liuinau 
-L  face  divine  disfigured  by  neglecting  the  chie;e&t  of  its 
ornamentf,  and  the  breath  made  disagreeable  to  c  trnpaniouft- 
by  non-attention  to  the  Teeih  !  Though  perfect  in  their  struc- 
ture and  com  josition,  to  keep  them  in  a  pure  and  healthy  stata 
requires  some  little  trouble  ;  and  if  tboi^e  who  are  blessed 
with  well-formed  Teeth  knew  how  soon  decay  steals  into  the 
mouth,  making  unsightly  what  otherwise  are  delightful  to 
admire,  and  designated  unhealthincss  by  the  imparity  of  the 
breath,  they  would  spare  no  expense  to  chase  away  these  fatil 
blemishes.  But  although  most  ladies  are  careful,  and  evea. 
particular  in  these  delicate  matters,  yet  few  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  avoiding  all  noxious  or 
mineral  substances  of  an  acrid  nature,  and  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  cheap  Tooth  Powders  of  the  prasent  day 
ore  composed.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  point  out  Messrs. 
Rowlands'  Odonto,  or  Pearl  UentriSce,  as  a  preparation  free- 
from  all  injurious  elements,  and  eminently  calculated  to  em- 
bellish and  preserve  the  dental  structure,  to  impart  a  grate'ul 
fr.ig'ance  to  cbe  breath,  aud  to  embellish  and  perpetuate  the 
graces  of  the  mouth. — Ladies'  Gazette  of  Finhion. 

ROWLAND'S  ODO.'JTO 
Is  a  white  powder  compounded  of  the  choiceat  and  most 
redierche  ingredients  of  the  oriental  herbal,  of  inestimable 
value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth,  strengthenings 
the  Gums,  and  in  rendering  the  breath  sweet  and  pure.  Pric& 
25.  9d.  per  bos.— Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hattou- 
garden.  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

T^E  CURATIVE  PROeERTIES  OF  HOLLO- 
WAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS  ARE  DAILY 
ATTESTED. — All  ranks  of  society  and  medical  men,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  speak  of  these  incomparable  medicines  ia 
the  most  flattering  terms,  and  assert  that  in  the  severest  cases. 
of  Chronic  Ulcers,  those  even  which  were  considered  incurable, 
Hollowat's  Ointment  has  been  truly  efficacious  when  used,, 
and  there  is  no  di-pu'ingthe  fact  that  Hollowat's  Pills  are 
the  very  best  family  medicine  ever  known  or  tried.  These  ad- 
mirable remedies  will  cure  Rheumatic  Affections,  fitandular 
Swellings,  Bad  Legs,  however  inveterately  diseased  ;  hkewiao 
the  mist  obstinate  ca^e^  of  Scurvy,  Ringworm,  Scrofula,  or. 
King's  Evil. — Suld  by  »ill  Vendorsof  Medicine,  and  at  Professor* 
HoLL'tWAT's  B-'tahiiahment,  24t,  Strand,  London.     _^_^_^_^ 


Prluted  by  William  BB&UBuai,  of  No.  13.  Upiier  Woburo-plHce,  Id  thSi 
PanabofSt.  Paacrao,  and  ^bjdsbicb  Mullbtf  EvAita,  of  No.  7.  CburcbF 
row,  Stoite  Newiiitcrou,  boib  Id  thr;  Com  t/  of  Middle»e\,  Pritiiers,  at  their 
office  in  Lo  111  Hard- itreeL,  In  the  Precinci  of  Wniteiria-B.  la  itic  City  ai 
Loudon ;  and  publi«bed  bv  iheiu  at  tiie  O  lice.  No.  i,  Uharlea-Htreet,  la  the 
pariai  o\  Sik  I'aul'd,  Covf>at<t(arden,  ku  (tie  aaid  counij',  where  all  AdTM* 
tim^inentn  hiq  CoiuiD'niictitioua  tire  to  be  AHoaBBSBO  to  tub  £j)iioa>'* 
Satubdai,  Augubt  24,  IS^O. 
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Allotment  syBtem    

ADabilt,  fdnnia^  in  ., 

Apricots  on  standards    

Bacon,  to  eraoke 

British  Assflciatlon 

Burn  on  Ventilation,  rev 

CHlendar,  Horticultural        .... 
ChatBworth,  Victoria  house  at . 

CropB,  returns  of 553  6- 

Cuckoo.  the    

Dahlia  Show,  Cbeleea  

Dairy  stoc  k    

Drainage  Company  

Farm,  Mr.  Kuowles'  

FarmiQe',  Eogllsh  and  Scotch.. 

—     in  AnaLilt 

Filberte,  to  preserve   

Flowera,  common    , 

Pmits  for  a  weBfrly  aspect. . . , 

pucheia  apectabilia 

garden,  bow  to  mismanage  a., 
(jraio,  mowins  V.  reaping 


557  b 

557  c 


hb-2  a 

54S  a 
55-1  a 

550  c 

551  b 
556  a 
553  b 
553  a 


550  6 
5-17_i' 
557  a 


Grapes,  out  and  in  doora 551  a 

Heoslnw'B  (Prnf.)  excursion  ..  547  " 

Hircham  excursion 547  '• 

nollyliocka,  continental 551   r 

Irri^ration    bbj  b 

Knowles'  (Mr.),  farm    55S  a 

Mealy  bag.  to  kill  550  a 

Mienoaette    551  a 

Mistletoe,  the    f-ao  i 

Parsnip,  cow 556  e 

Pips,  live  and  dead  weishta  of. .  656  b 

Potatoes,  to  plant    550  c 

Pcitato  disease  in  Scotland 550  a 

Rtipe.  to  sow 553  b 

Sbrubs.fea  shore,. .... .,..,.,.  551  a 

Slrawberiies.  to  forre    ........  54y  a 

—     Koberift' tiles  for 550  a 

Ventilation,  by  Burn,  rev  ......  551  b 

Victoria  liouse  at  Chasworth..  54S  « 

Villa  gardening 549  a 

Water  tiller 549  c 

Worton  Cottage  meeting 551  b 


GRAND  DAHLIA,  HOLLYHOCK,    AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
FLOWER  SHOW. 

KOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.  Under  the  Patronage  of 
HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN. 
THE  FIFTH  AND  LAST  EXHIBITION  for  this  season  will 
beheld  at  the  ROYAL  SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS, 
on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  September,  1850  (Open  to  all  E-ihU 
bitors),  when  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  foflowinp  produc- 
tions, viz.  Miscellaneous  and  Specimen  Plants,  Dahliaa,  Holly- 
hocks, Verbenas,  Antirrhinums,  Cut  Flowers,  and  Fruit.  In 
addition  to  the  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  2HOs.  will  be  given 
for  the  best  stand  of  3  blooms  of  Seedling  Dahlias  in  1,  2.  or  3 
rarieties  (not  sent  out)of  the  exhibitor's  own  raising,  and  22. 10s. 
for  Fancy  Dahlias,  ditto.  Lists  of  Prizes  and  the  Rules  for  ex- 
hibiting may  be  obtained  from  John  T.  Netille,  Secretary, 
Ebenezer  House,  Peckbam.  Surrey. 


GRAND  TRIAL  SHOW  OF  SEEDLING 
DAHLIAS,  &c.— On  THURSDAY,  Sept.  19,  the  Annual 
Metropolitan  Show  of  DAHLIAS  will  be  held  at  the  Gardens 
of  the  Grecian  Saloon,  on  the  same  grand  scale  as  it  was  con- 
ducted  in  ISiT,  when  Established  Flowers  will  be  shown  in  live 
classes;  New  Flowers  set  out  in  May  in  two,  and  seedlings  in 
two  ;  in  all,  nine  classes.  There  will  also  be  two  classes  extra  ; 
one  for  new  "Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Antirrhinums,  Petunias, 
Phloxes,  Pansies,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Flowers,  Plants, 
Fruits,  or  Vegetables  ;  and  one  for  Implements,  Tools,  Appa- 
ratus,  and  various  materials  used  in  or  appertainiufr  to  Gardens 
and  Horticultural  Establishments.  The  fall  Schedule  will 
appear  in  the  Country  Gentleman  Weekly  Garden  Newspaper 
of  September  2,  9,  and  16. 

*#**  This  will  be  by  far  the  best  Show  of  the  season. 
420,  Strand,  August  31. 


WATERER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c, 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  &c.,  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had 
by  encloeing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  Watekee, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

g^  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
automn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 

NEW  SEED  OF  TRIFOLIUM  INCARNaTUM,  DICKIN- 
SON'S IMPROVED  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS.  NATURAL 
GRASSES  FOR  PERMANENT  PASTURE,  AND  WINTER 
VETCHES. 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  have  just  harvested  the 
above  valuable  articles  for  present  sowing,  and  will  send 
them  carriage  free  at  very  low  prices. 

Prices  and  other  particulars  may  be  had  by  post  on  applica- 
tion to  John  Sutton  and  Sows,  Reading,  Berks. 

TILEY'S  VIOLA.  ARBOREA,  or  PERPETUAL 
TREE  VIOLET.— Viola  Abboeea,  or  the  Peepetdal 
Tbee  Violet  (true).^In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
above,  and  crreat  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  sent  out  la«t 
season  by  Edward  Tiley,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  ha«  this 
jear  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  They  are  beauti- 
fully scented ;  the  t^ooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  August  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
will  scent  a  large  greeubouse,  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  suiBcient  to  furnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
will  thrive  and  bloom  finer  than  ia  wet  or  clay  borders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  bushy  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
bushy  plants,  6s,  per  dozen  ;  smaller  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen  ;  or 
^11.  per  hundred. 

Also  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LUTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
bushy  plants  25.  6d.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto,  le.  6d.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  weU  rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED.  Is.  per  packet. 

Extra  line  SWEET-WILLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  24  distinct 
varieties.  Is.  per  packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  all  the  best  varieties,  Is.  per 
packet. 

WINTER  CUCUMBER.— Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  25.  Gd. 
per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps. 

Sold  by  Edward  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist,  I 
16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath,  1 


HU(iH  LUW   and  CO.    have   just,    pubiiaiied    their 
GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OP  PLANTS,  which  can  be 
had  free  on  application. — Clapton  Nursery.  Londnn.  ^n^.  St. 


DANIEL  BUTLER  has  purchased  the  Stock  ot 
SEEDLING  CINERARIAS  of  Mr.  J.  Pond  (a  successful 
Amateur),  of  Devonshire  Cottage,  Bath,  saved  from  the  best 
sorts  in  cuUivation  with  great  care;  all  Show  Flowers,  viz., 
Madame  Cerito,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Bridesmaid,  Lilac  Perfec- 
tion, Climax,  Blue  Beard,  Dazel.  Rosea,  Fairy,  Lord  Gough, 
Queen  of  May.  and  Beauty  of  Newiogcon.  The  plants  will  be 
all  had  from  Devonshire  Cottage  by  D.  B.  as  they  are  sent  out, 
all  true  from  the  sorts  named  above.  This  will  present  an 
opportunity  of  possessing  a  first-rate  coUei;tion  at  a  very  low 
price,  viz.,  4s.  per  doz.  A  deduction  where  a  large  quantity 
is  taken. 

N.B.  A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Widcombe  Nurserv,  Bath.  .\ug,  31. 


MESSRS.  J.  AND  H.  BROWN  have  to  offer  some 
fine  large  Double  Camellias,  Orange  Trees,  Scarlet  Rho- 
dodendrons. Azaleas,  and  other  large  Ornamental  Plants,  suit- 
able  for  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  about  to  furnish  a  new 
Conservatory.  May  be  seen  at  the  Nursery,  or  size  and  prices 
sent  by  post. 

CHOICE  PLANTS. 

12  Fine  Tea-ecented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort 9    0 

12  Bourbon  Roses,  ditto,  for  planting  in  beds       10    6 

12  Banksian  and  Multiflora  Climbing  Roses,  in  sorts    ...    9    0 

12  Newest  Chrysanthemums,  distinct  varieties     8    0 

25  Ditto  _         ditto  ditto  12    0 

12  New  Dwarf  ijilliputian  Chrysanthemums,  ditto  ...  10    0 

12  Fine  Perennial  Phloxes,  Belgian  varieties       S    0 

12  Gloxinias,  very  superior  sortu,  named  8    0 

12  Achimenes,  ditto,  blooming  plants  8    0 

13  Choice  Begonias,  one  of  a  sort      10    0 

Camellias,  of  choice  sorts,  well  set  for  bloom,  per  doz.  30  0 
Azalea  Indica,  splendid  varieties,  ditto,  ditto  ...  25  0 
Fine  Yellow  Rhododendrons,  each,  7s.  6d.  to  ...  10    G 

24  Ericas,  choice  varieties,  one  of  a  sort  18    0 

50  Select  Greenhouse  Plants,  one  of  a  sort,  byname    ...  45    0 
100  Miscellaneous  Stove  and  Greeenhouse  Plants,  price 
and  list  to  select  from,  free  by  post. 

Orchidaceous  Plants,  12  fine  species  30    0 

Pasaifloras  and  Clematis,  hardy  and  tender,  each  ...  1  6 
Geraniums,  very  best  sorts,  at  reduced  prices,  by  post. 

Fancy  Geraniums,  one  of  a  sort,  per  dozen       9     0 

Fuchsias,  best  new  sorts,  blooming  plants,  per  dozen...  10    0 

50  Fuchsias,  ditto  small  plants,  sent  by  post  ...  12     0 

12  Ferns,  Greenhouse  and  hardy  varieties,  sent  by  post    8    0 

New  Antirrhinums,  Petunias,  and  Verbenas,  per  dozen    4    0 

6  Beautiful  new  Lilium  lancifolium,  one  of  a  sort         ...  12    0 

Violets,  Arborea  and  Neapolitan,  per  dozen  ...     4     0 

Vines,  in  pots,  from  eyes,  choice  varieties,  per  dozen  15    0 

Strawberry  plants,  all  varieties,  supplied  by  the  dozen,  or 

by  the  100. 
Choice  Primula,  Geranium,  Pansy,  Calceolaria,  and  Cine- 
raria Seed,  Is.  per  packet,  by  post. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  Aug.  31. 


NEW  PLANTS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES.-A  List 
of  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETU- 
NIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  and  other  Plants,  at  very 
reduced  prices,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  application, 
prepaid.    The  following  selections  now  sending  out. 

FUCHSIAS.— Story's,  Mayle's.  Smith's,  and  Rumley's.  new 
varieties  of  1850,  12  for  20s. ;  or  20  for  30s. 

VERBENAS.— Smith's.  Barker's,  Chauviere's,  and  othernew 
varieties  of  1850,  12  for  12fl.  ;  or  20  for  18s. 

PETUNIAS.— 12  new  varieties  of  1850  for  I5s. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 12  best  new  varieties  of  last 
season,  fine  plants,  well  established  in  5-iach  pots,  for  flower- 
ing this  autumn,  ISs. 

60  very  fine  varieties,  including  the  above      s£2    0    0 

40  ditto  tfitto  ditto  1  10    0 

25  ditto  17j.  6d.        12  superb  varieties  ...      0    9    0 

AH  well  established  in  48-&ize  pots. 

Catalogues  sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps. 
Goods  delivered  free  to  London. 

Bass  and  Beown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


HYACINTHS,  ANEMONES,  JONQUILS,    TULIPS,  IRISES, 

CROCUSES,  die.— Carriage  free,  as  see  below. 
JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading,  Berks,  having 
O  for  many  years  imported  Bulbous  Flower-roots  exten- 
sively from  several  celebrated  Florists  in  Holland,  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  most  desirable  kinds  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Anemones,  and  other  Bulbs,  cultivated  near  Haarlem, 
and  are  also  enabled  to  secure  the  finest  quality  of  Bulbs  at  the 
Dutch  market  prices.  Aa  immense  assortment  is  just  im- 
ported direct  from  Haarlem,  and  early  orders  will  be  executed 
with  the  very  best  Bulbs,  at  the  undermentioned  low  prices, 

HYACINTHS,   FOR  POTS  OR  GLASSES.  ».  d. 

Choice  sorts  by  name,  Messrs.  Sottoh's  best  BelectioD, 

per  dozen  lo    g 

BULBOUS  FLOWER-ROOTS,  FOR  POTS  OR  OPEN 
BORDERS. 
HYACINTHS,  finest  double,  colours  separate  (vrithout 

names)      per  doz.  3    6 

I,  ,.  colours  mixed  per  100  21    0 

CROCUSES  and  SNOWDROPS,  many  sorts      ...     „        2    0 

TULIPS,  Early  Van  Thol,  for  pots  or  open  borders    „        8    0 

,,        Choice  sorts,  mixed  for  beds       ...  12    0 

ANEMONES,  finest  double  mixed     '..     ,J        70 

,,  fine  early  single,  mixed         70 

RANUNCULUSES,  tine  double  mixed         ...  3    6 

HARDY  NARCISSUS,  sweet  double  white...         perdoz.  1    6 

■«  ,,  Pheasant-eye,  very  sweet 16 

JONQUILS,  sweet  double       "       2    6 

,,  sweet  single  '*        x    9 

GLADIOLI,  many  sorts  mixed  "        2    6 

IRISES,  mixed,  many  beautiful  colours  ...  ,.,'  ]]  2  6 
N.B.  Parcels  of  not  less  than  10s.  value  are  sent 
carriage  free  to  any  Station  on  the  Great  Western, 
South-Western,  or  South-Eastern  Railways  ;  or  to  any 
Office  in  London  or  Bristol. 

Address  John  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  Berks. 


TU   THbi  ADiVilttb^Uo  01?    iJrlAr    t)rljJ:jiSl>iU 

AUTUMNAL  FLOWER, 

THE     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  from  their  extensive  and  very  select  collection  of 
the  above,  comprising  all  the  new  and  fine  continental  varieties,. 
at  the  following  prices  ; 

50  best  new  sorts 35s. 

25       ditto  15s. 

12        ditto  93. 

Well  established  in  small  pots,  or  by  post  free, 

NEW  DWARF  CHINESE   OR  LILLIPUTIENNE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This  new  and  beautiful  class  are  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  cultivators  from  their  exceeding  dwarf  habit  fnot  attaining 
more  than  1  foot  in  height).  The  profu.sion  of  flowers  with 
which  they  are  covered,  as  well  as  the  great  variety  and  dis- 
tinctness of  colou;',  will  render  them  general  favourites.  Strong 
plants  for  autumn  blooming  are  now  ready  for  sending  out  at 
the  following  prices  : 
9  fine  varieties  sent  out  last  year  {for  the  first  time)  for  Ss.OfZ, 
13         do.  raised  by  M.  Lebuis  (and  sent  out  for 

the  first  time  this  season),  for 30    0 

One  sent  over  to  the  Trade  when  two  are  ordered. 

The  latter  are  figured  in  the  last  December  Number  of  the 
"Annales  de  la  Societe  d* Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de 
Gand,"  and  are  perfect  gems,  engravings  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  YoDELL  and  Co.'s  Nursery. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. Printed  directions  of  their  successful  and  easy  method 
of  cultivating  the  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition,  Ac,  will  be 
forwarded  with  all  orders. 

ANEMONE  SEED, 
Saved  from  selected  sorts,  is  now  being  harvested  by  Yodell 
and  Co.  in  the  finest  condition,  and  can  be  forwarded,  per  post 
free,  at  23.  6ti.  and  53.  per  packet,  sufficient  to  sow  a  bed  of  12* 
and  24  yards.  If  sown  at  the  present  time  it  will  afford  a  fine 
display  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 


IXORA  SALICIPOLIA  (true),  WILLOW-LEAF  IXORA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  are  now  prepared  to 
send  out  strong  plants  of  the  above  beautiful  and  distinct 
IXORA,  received  ty  them  from  Java  through  Mr.  Thos.  Lr.bb. 
It  is  a  lovely  free-blooming  species,  flowering  in  a  very  young, 
state,  and  at  the  Chiswick  Exhibition  in  July  last  received  tlio 
first  prize  for  new  and  rare  plants— the  Silver  Gilt  Aledal.  It 
is  figured  and  described  in  Curtis's  "  Botanical  Magazine"  for 
July  last. 

Strong  well  established  plants  21s.  each;  one  over  to  the 
Trade  on  three. — Exeter.  Aug.  31. 

NURSERIES,  CLAPHAM,  NEAR  LONDON. 

FINE  LATE  STRAWBERRY,  "LA  DELICIEUSE." 

T  &  J.  FAIRB  AIRN  have  much  pleasure  in  announc- 

"  •  ing  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  send  out  the  above  early 

in  Sentember. 

J.  and  J.  F.  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  STRAW- 
BERRY, as  one  possessing  first-rate  excellence.  Its  distin- 
guishing characters  are — the  plant,  of  hardy  habit  and  grear 
productiveness  of  bearing  ;  fruit,  rather  above  medium  size  and 
of  exquisitely  rich  flavour ;  colour,  amber,  like  a  Bigarreau 
Cherry  ;  season  of  ripening  late,  after  most  other  Strawberries 
are  over  ;  fruit  firm,  remaining  good  longer  after  ripe  than  other 
varieties,  thus  lengthening  the  Strawberry  season  by  a  consider- 
able period.  From  its  many  excellences,  it  will  be  found  an 
acquisition  in  any  establishment.  Price,  60s.  per  100  ;  or  12s.. 
per  dozen.  N.B.  A  remittance  with  order  respectfully  requested 
from  unknown  correspondents.  Orders  addressed  to  J,  and  J. 
Faibbaibn,  Nurseries,  Clapham,  near  London ;  or  to  the  fol- 
lowing Agents,  will  have  prompt  attention. 


Austin  and  M'Aslin,  Glasgow 
Bunyard,  T.,  Maidstone 
Backhouse,  J.,  and  Son,  York 
Burgess  &  Kent,  PenkbuU 
Crane,  Geo.,  Low  Habberley, 

Kidderminster 
Dickson  ib  Co,,  Edinburgh 
Dickson,  F.  and  J.,  Chester 
Dickson  and  Turnbull,  Perth 
Dixon,  E.  P.,  Hull 
Drummond  and  Sons,  Stirling 
Darby,  R.  F.,  Cirencester 
Pisher  and  Holmes,  Sheffield 
Frettingham,    Geo.,  Beeston, 

near  Nottingham 
Garraway,Mayes,ibCo.,  Bristol 


Harrison,  John,  Darlington 
Harrison,  T.,  Hindon,  Wilts 
Imrie  and  Sons,  Ayr 
Little  di  Ballantyne,  Carlisle- 
Laird,  Wm.,  Dundee 
Mackie,  Arthur,  Norwich 
Mills,  Edwin,  Shaftesbury 
Macintyre,  Jas.,  Taunton 
Pontey,  Alex,,  Plymouth 
Scott,  J.,  Bathford,  near  Bath 
Tait,  Henry,  Kelso 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter 
Watkinson,  T.  P.,  Manchester 
Widnall  and  Davis,  Cambridge 
Wheeler,  J.  C.  &  Co.,    Glou- 
cester. 


KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.  —  The 
merits  of  this  Strawberry  are  now  so  well  known,  as  being 
hardy,  large,  fine  in  colour,  a  most  excellent  flavour,  andforceti 
well,  that  all  parties  who  have  seen  it  growing,  or  tasted  the 
fruit,  have  expressed  their  entire  satiBfaction  with  it.  This  is 
the  fifth  season  it  has  fruited  in  the  same  bed,  and  the  plants 
are  now  perfectly  healthy,  and  likely  to  continue  much  longer 
in  bearing  ;  the  fruit  this  season  have  been  as  large  and  more 
abundant  than  from  younger  plants. 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronide.—'*  Steawbeebies  :  J  K.  Your 
Seedling  Strawberry,  Qoliah,  judging  from  its  aize  and  appear- 
ence,  is  worthy  of  cultivation." 

From  the  Gardeners' and  Farmer^ s  Jouriial.^*' STRAWB^tiRns. 
J.K.,  Lyncowhe  Vale. — We  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  exquisite  flavour  of  your  Seedling  Strawberry, 
'  Goliah.'  In  our  opinion,  it  combines  the  piquant  flavour  of 
the  Strawberry  with  the  richness  of  the  Pine,  the  delicious 
aroma  of  which  it  partakes  in  equal  proportion  to  taste.  Apart 
from  the  Queen  of  Fruits,  we  certainly  do  not  remember  any- 
thing in  this  way  that  conveyed  to  our  senses  so  delicious  a 
treat  as  the  noble  fruit  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  '  Kitlet  's 
Goliah  Steawbeeet.'  " 

Strong  well-rooted  plants  are  now  ready  at  3j.  fid.  per  dozen, 
or  \l.  per  100,  on  prepaid  application  only  to  James  Kitley, 
Bath  ;  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton  Nursery  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Waice, 
Seedsman,  ISl,  High  Holborn,  London ;  Messrs.  Garraway, 
Mayes,  and  Co.,  Bristol;  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pinoe,  and  Co^ 
Ex-rer  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  E,  Rendlo  and  Co.,  Plymouth, 

Ljncombe  Vale  Nursery,  Buth.  Aug.  31, 
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TO  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTERS. 

WHITLEY  AND  OSBORN  respectfully  beg  to  call 
attention  to  their  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  HAUDY 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS  tor  the  ensumi;  season,  which  may 
be   had   oa   application    to   ihein   at  their  Nurser.v,   Fulham, 

near  London.  ,  ,     ...  ..  -,  ^  j    -a- 

N  B  If  collections  or  large  selections  are  taken,  a  deduction 
from  the  prices  affixed  would  be  made,  and  also  when  a  large 
number  of  a  sore  are  taken. 


GENUINE  SEEDS  FOR  SEPTEMBER  SOWING, 
All  free  bv  post. 
12  packets  of  Hardy  Annuals,  Is.  6d. ;  24  do.,  2s.  Gd. ;  12  do. 

Biennials,  2s. 
1  strong  plant  or  bnlb  of  Heracleiim  giganteum,  for  flowering: 

next  summer,  Is.  ;  6  do.,  4lS.  Gd. ;  1  packet  of  new  seed,  Gd 
1  packet  of  Cinerarias,  fine  mixed,  Is.  ;  HoUjhocks,  do.,  Gd. ; 

Pentstemon3,do.,6d.  ;  Sweet-Williams,do.,G':i.  ;  Stocks.do., 6d. 
Seeds  per  oz.— Nemophila  insignis,  8d.  ;  do.,  ■!  vars.  mixed,  Sd. 

Yegetable  Seeds.— Lettuces,  Normandy  Cress,  Lamb  Let- 
tuce,  &c.,  Sd.  :  Cauliflower,  per  packet,  6d.— Remittances  re- 
quested. 

Abeaham  Haedt  and  Son,  Seed-growere,  Maiden.  Eseex. 


ROSES. 

EDWARD  DENYER,  Nurseryman,  Loughborough- 
road,  Brixton,  near  London,  begs  to  inform  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  ic  ,  that  his  superb  coUec:ion  of  Autumnal  Roses 
is  now  in  full  bloom.  E.  D.  likewise  invites  an  iosijection  of 
his  unrivalled  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Evergreen  Shrubs, 
in  quantities,  of  the  finest  growth.  Orders  taken  for  them  at 
this  time,  and  delivered  in  November  nest. 
E.  D.  informs  his  friends  that  he  has  no  seed  shop  in  London. 


WTLMOT'S  "PRINCE  ARTHUR"  STRAWBERRY. 

JWILMOT  begs  to  state  that  he  will  commence 
•  sending  out  his  new  Strawberry  next  week.  Orders 
forwarded  to  himself  or  the  following  agents  will  be  duly 
executed.    Price  5i.  per  100. 

Agents,— Robert  Glendinning,  Chlswick  Nursery ;  "William 
T.  Atwood,  Mortlake,  Surrey ;  George  Cnailwood,  Seedsman, 
Covent-gai  den  ;  and  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'MuUen,  6,  Leaden- 
hall-street. — Isleworth,  Middlesex,  Aug.  31. 


SPLENDID  DOUBLE  RANUNCULUSES. 

MR.  SNELLING  is  prepared  to  send  out  a  few 
hundred  Roots  of  the  above  most  beautiful  Flower  (the 
same  Slock  he  sent  out  last  March  which  gave  such  general 
satisfaction),  at  the  low  price  of  5s.  per  100,  well  worth  20s. 
Carriage  free,  6s.  per  100.— 5,  Eing's-road,  Brighton. 


"BRITANNIA"  STRAWBERRY. 

JAMES  JACKSON,  in  offering  his  new  seedlmg 
Strawberry  BRITANNIA  to  the  public,  can  with  confidence 
recommend  it  to  Gentlemen  and  Market  Gardeners,  as  being  a 
Strawberry  that  cannot  fail  to  give  general  satisfaction,  as  it 

has  a  combination  of  excellent  qualities  not  to  be  met  with  in ^ 

any  other  at  present  in  cultivation,  beiDg  a  very  strong  grower  I  ations  espoused  to  the  sun, 


AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
JOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
J  PLANTS,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  &c.,  is  now  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  afl'ordin^  pur- 
chasers every  facility  in  making  selections. 
American  Nursery,  Bag'ihot,  Surrey. 

rpHE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND  HORTICULTURAL 
1  SOCIETY.— A  Grand  Exhibition  of  FLOWERS,  FRUITS, 
&c.,  will  take  place  (bv  the  kind  permission  of  Major  Coltj,  upon 
bis  beautiful  Grounds'at  RQWNHAMS,  near  Southampton,  on 
Thuksdat,  tbe  5th  of  September.  Every  arrangement  will  be 
made  to  promote  the  cjmFort  of  the  risitors,  as  well  as  the 
attraction  of  the  Fetes,  Tbe  whole  of  the  arrangements  will 
ba  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ross,  of  the  Horns, 
Nursling.  Lady  Mill,  Mrs.  Chamberlayne,  and  Mrs.  Colt  have 
kindly  consented  to  patronise  the  exhibition.  The  Lady 
Patronesses' private  Subscription  Prizes  will  be  given  extra  to 
Cottagers  within  eight  miles  of  Rownhams,  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  The  Gardens  will  be 
open  at  half-pa=t  1  o'clock.  Admission  Tickets,  previous  to  the 
3d  of  Septemoer,  Is.  Gd. ;  after  that  day,  2s.  Gd.,  to  be  obtained 
at  the  following  places:  Horns  Inn,  Nursling  ;  Messrs.  Hacker, 
Marshall,  and  JoUiffe,  Southampton  ;  Messrs.  Jacob  and  John- 
son. Winchester  ;  Mr.  Newman,  Swan,  Romsey ;  Mr.  Dyett, 
Red  LioD,  Totto-i ;  Mr.  Adams,  Anchor,  Eling;  Mr.  Lowman, 
Crown,  Lyndhurst;  Mr.  J.  Ke.mes'  Nursery.  Salisbury;  Mr. 
Emanuel,' High-street,  Portsmouth;  at  the  Hampshire  Adver- 
tiser Office,  Southampton  ;  and  of  the  Secretary.  Colonel  Yea 
and  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers  have  kindly  placed 
their  band  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee, 

Persons  attending  the  Exhibition  are  requested  to  enter  by 
the  Nursling  Lodge,  and  retire  by  the  Baddesley  Lodge. 


]\,'1ESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUES 
i'J-  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS.  STOVE  AND  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  GERANIUMS,  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  &c., 
(tc,  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had,  on  pre-paid  apphcation, 
by  enclosing  two  postage  stamps.— Exeter,  August  31. 


RENE  LANGELIER,  of  the  Clarendon  Nursery* 
St.  Helier,  Jersey,  takes  the  liberty  of  informing  Amateiu-s 
of  PEARS  that  his  very  extensive  collection  is  now  in  full 
bearing,  and  embraces  tbe  present  opportunity  of  soliciting 
their  inspection  of  the  diflerent  sorts  now  on  the  trees  ;  many 
of  the  fummer  kind  may  be  tasted.  Communication  from  all 
parts  of  England  daily,  via  London,  Brighton,  Southampton, 
Weymouth,  Torquay,  and  Plymouth.  R.  L.  is  confident  that 
ainateurs  of  Pears  will  be  gratified  by  an  inspection. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  IG-oz,  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  24.  to  2d, 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  the  Garder^rs'  CTiromcU  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  ikc. 


/CUCUMBER    AND     MELON    BOXES 
\y  AND  LIGHTS. 

One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  aU 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  \l.  is.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description, 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England.  Jas.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kencroad,  London. 

ITCHELL'S     MINERAL  BLACK     PAINT.— 

This  antiseptic  Paint  is  intended  for  Park  Fencing,  and 
for  all  farming  purposes  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted,  by  its  pre- 
vention of  dry  rot  in  timber  and  repellance  of  damp,  for  Bams, 
Stables,  Outhouses,  Weather  Boarding,  Hop-pMes  ;  also  for 
Carts,  Waggons,  &c.,  particularly  the  Wheels,  and  for  Iron  Hur- 
dles, Iron  Railings,  and  all  Wood  or  Iron  Work  in  exposed 
situations.  For  Brick  Walls  it  is  highly  serviceable  as  a  pre- 
ventiveof  damp,  and  also  for  Walls  intended  for  Fruit  Tr-;es, 
as,  besides  preserving  the  Wall,  it  increases  the  heat  in  all  situ- 
and  prevents  the  harbouriog  of 


BY&CINTH   FlOVERDiSaS 


and  an  abundan:  bearer.    It  is  as  late  as  the  Elton  Pme,  and  insects.    It  1=  alsi  an  excellent  covering  for  Canvas,  or  Cart 

much  larger.    It  ripens  well  in  any  situation,  and  is  of  excel-  Tilts,  Roofing,  &c.      Sold  in  casks  containing  from  1  cwt.  to 

lent  flavour,  and  of  a  deep  sca<let  colour.    It  grows  a  large  any  quantity,  at  17s.  Gd.  per  cwt.,  quite  ready  for  use,  by 

size,  and  has  generally  six  or  eight  fruit  on  one  stem.     Strong  Jaues  Phillips  and  Co.  (die  sole  agents),  116,  Bishopsgate- 

plants  of  this  superb  Strawberry  will  be  ready  in  September  at  street,  Without,  London, 

.-,  — -.nA      Application  to  be  made  to  James  Jackson,  Gar-  —— 


PSOrkCi^TINCaSEE      CUCUMBER  CLASSES 

a^     JIILLINGTON'S   SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 

-L  •  the  b°st  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  otmce?,  at 
from  2t?.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2\d.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  2-t  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  5s.  each  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  \d.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
eich.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  S7,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway, 


U.  per  100. 

dener,  Marfleet-lane,  Hull ;  Mr.  M'Intosh,  Seedsman,  &c., 
HuU  ;  Mr.  Daniels,  Hessle-road  Nursery,  near  Hull ;  or  to 
Mr.  Haibs,  Seedsman,  109,  St.  Martin*s-lane,  London.  As  the 
stock  is  limited,  early  prepaid  orders  will  be  promptly  attended 
to.     The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 

hand  their  New  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  Cash, 


EXHIBITION  OF  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM,    OR  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  JAPANESE  LILY. 

HENRY  GROOM,  Claphaji  Rise,  near  London,  by 
Appointment  Flobist  to  Heb  Majesty  the  Qdeen, 
and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxonx,  begs  to  invite  the 
Nobdity,  Gentry,  and  Public,  toinspecthis  unrivalled  collection 
of  this  most  SPLENDID  HARDY  LILY,  whishis  nowin  flower. 
For  elegance  of  form,  delicious  fragrance,  and  freedom  of  flow, 
ering,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  plant  in  cnltivation.  May  be 
viewed  every  day  (Sundays  excepted).    Admittance  gratis. 

TREES,     SHRUBS,     ROSES,    VERBENAS,    &c.,    FOR 
THE  MILLION. 

DAVID  FERGUSON,  Landscape  Gardener,  Con- 
tbactoe.  Planter,  &c,,  offers  common  Laurels  at  11.  to 
51.  per  1000;  if  100,000  are  taken  10,000  will  be  added.  Good 
standard  Roses,  3  to  6  feet,  51.  per  100,  and  40L  per  lOuO.  Ber- 
beris  squlfoUum,  fine,  11.  to  3L  per  1000.  Evergreen  Privet, 
trong,  IE.  to  U.  as.  per  1000.  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  for 
hedges,  &c.,  fing,  10s.  per  100,  and  4[.  per  1000.  Also  large 
quantities  of  the  following  at  low  prices:— Fine  specimen 
Cedrus  Deodara  and  Finns  excelsa,  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  in 
pots  ;  fine  specimen  Arbor-vitse,  Aucuba  japonica,  Yews,  Box, 
Pbillyreas,  red  Cedars,  Araucarias  ;  Scotch,  Silver,  and  Spruce 
Firs ;  Larch,  Oak,  Elm,  Ash,  Lime,  Hornbeam,  Hazel,  double 
pink  and  scarlet  Thorns,  fine  maiden  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
worked  from  trees  in  the  houses  on  the  spot ;  some  of  the  fruit 
was  exhibited  at  Regent- street,  and  received  a  Banksian 
Medal,  this  season,  though  very  inferior  to  what  D.  F.  has  sent  to 
his  fruiterer  at  different  times  this  season,  which  can  be  proved  ; 
with  large  quantities  of  other  Fruit  Trees.  Also  first-rate 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Anagaliis,  Salvias,  Cupheas,  »fec,,  for  bedding  out,  at  Is.  6d. 
per  dozen,  if  5  to  20  dozen  are  taken  ;  Is.  Zd.  if  20  to  50  dozen 
are  taken  ;  above  50  dozen.  Id.  each ;  and  if  100  dozen  are 
taken,  5  dozen  will  be  added.  Carriage  Iree  to  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Leamington,  Peterborough,  Banbury,  Bedford,  and 
aU  intermediate  stations  on  the  North- Western  Railway. 

Lists  marked  for  selection  at  the  above  prices  sent  free  on 
application  ;  but  to  those  not  already  in  possession  of  a  coUec- 
tion,  D.  F.  advises  parties  to  state  the  colour  and  quantity  they 
want,  and  leave  the  selection  to  him;  and  to  those  that 
have  no  convenience  for  wintering  plants,  they  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  give  their  annual  orders  in  August  and 
September  for  the  following  spring,  as  they,  on  taking  five 
dozen  and  upwards,  will  have  the  choice  not  only  of  those 
marked  in  the  list,  but  any  other  bedding  out  plant,  if  possible 
to  procure,  at  equally  low  prices. 

Letters  directed  Buckingham,  in  place  of  Aylesbury,  reach 
D.  F.  one  day  sooner,  where  all  Post-office  orders  are  requested 
to  be  made  payable. 

MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  is  handsomer 
and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  Marbles,  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  commonest,  and  is  Fatkonised  by  her 
Majesty  and  Pbince  Albert,  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  A^cbitec^s 
of  Eminence,  Engineers,  Builder?,  Railway  Contractor?,  and 
the  Public  generally.  It  is  suitable  for  Chimney-pieces,  Pier- 
table  tops.  Vases,  Ink-trays,  and  ornaments  of  various  de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables,  Baths,  Wash-stand,  and  Dressing- 
table  Trays,  Door  Furniture,  Candelabra,  Columns,  Monu- 
ments, Head  Stones,  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  PHnths,  Fonts, 
Grand  fetaircases.  Balusters,  iic,  and  is  made  to  represent 
not  only  the  marbles  iu  ordinary  use  but  all  the  more  costly 
descriptions,  as  Porphyry,  Rose  Granite,  Broccatella,  Brescia, 
Lapis  Lazuli,  Malachite,  and  Florentine  Mosaics,  and  has 
obtained  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Bored  Chimney- 
pieces,  from  25s.  upwards.  Price  lists  sent  on  application  to 
Mr.  Magnus,  Fimlico  Slate  Woeks,  39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave- 
place,  London. 

V  Roofing  and  Plain  Slate  work,  of  all  descriptions,  at  low 
prices.  *^         ' 


CUT  TO  SIZE. 
16  oz.  from  2d.  to  3id.  per  foot. 
21        „        3i  „  5 
26        „        Z\  „  74       „ 
32        .,        4     „  9|       „ 


SHEET  SQUARES. 
In  boxes  of  100  feet.    s. 
Under 6by  4...12 

6  by  4  and  under  7  by  5. ..16 

7  by  5  „  8  by  6. ..18 

8  by  6  „        lOby  8...20 


100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting 

up,  at  2id.  per  foot.    British  Plate  Glass,  firom  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per 

foot,  according  to  size. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,packedin boxes 

of  50  feet  each  : 

10s.  6d.  [  7  by  5  and  7^  by  5\    ...  12s.  Qd. 


6  by  4  and  6J  by  4|   ... 
8  by  6    „    Siby  6i  ... 
MILK  PANS. 
12  in.  diameter 

14  »  

16  „  

18  „  

20  „  

22  „  

2i  »  

26 


CREAM    POTS, 
from  2s.  each. 


13    6 


2s.  Od. 

2  6 

3  0 

3  6 

4  0 
4    6 

0 
0 


PRESERVE  JARS. 

3  inches  diameter 

4  M  »        ... 

5  „  „     ... 

b        3,  ,,      ... 

7      „  „     ... 


Os.  3d 

0  5 

0  7 

0  9 

1  0 
1  8 
1  6 


9  by  7  ,,  10  by  8  ...  15  0 
PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 
Os.  2d. 
0  3 
0  4 
0  6 
0    S 

0  10 

1  0 
1  2 
1  4 
1     6 


2  in.  diameter 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


BEE  GLASSES,  same  sizes. 

CUCUMBER  TUBES. 

12  inches  long  ...  Is.Od. 

14  ,,  1    2 

16  „  1    * 

18  „  1     6 

20  „  1     8 

22  , 1  19 

24  .,  2    0 


Glass  Shades;  Tiles  and  Slates  of  any  size ;  Wasp  TrapS' 
3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Lamp  Shades  ;  Rough  Plate  Glass  of  every 
thickness.  Lactometers,  for  trying  tbe  quality  of  milk,  4  tubes, 
7s.  Gd.  ;  6  do.,  10s.  Glass  Stands  for  Pianoforte,  and  every 
article  in  the  trade. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


p ARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTI  -CORROSION 
Vy  PAINT,  especially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  most  public  bodies,  and  by  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  ^^^^ij,  for  out-door  work  at  their  country  seats. 
The  Anti-Corrosion  is  particularly  recommended  as  the  most 
durable  out-door  Paint  ever  invented,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  descripti-jn  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
&c.,  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwards 
of  60  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  500  and  600J  testi- 
monials in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  the  rank  and  station  in 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public  notice. 

Lists  of  Colours  and  Prices,  together  with  a  Copy  of  the  Testi- 
monials, will  be  sent  on  application  to  Walter  Cabson,  No.  9, 
Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange. 

No  Agents. —  All  orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
sent  direct. 


GLASS   WATER  PIPES. 


MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Manufac- 
turers, Bristol  and  Nailsea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  for  tbe  conveyance  of  water,  Ac,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  i^-inch  to  4-inch  bores ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 


CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Plati,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  oases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  lOs.  Gd.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLA?S  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one,  ilay  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Cogan 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London, 


AYLESBURY  DUCKS  (White).— The  Advertiser 
has  for  Sale  a  limited  number  of  the  above,  in  fine 
healthy  birds,  of  this  season  ;  the  breed  is  warranted  pure  and 
of  the  largest  known,  weighing,  when  fattened,  8  lbs,  to  10  lbs. 
each.  Price,  including  package,  Ss.  Gd.  per  couple. — Orders, 
accompanied  by  Post-oiSce  orders  or  reference,  addressed  to 
Isaac  Beunning,  North-end,  Great  Yarmouth,  will  receive 
prompt  attention. — August  31. 

EMIGRATION. — A  respectable,  middle-aged  mar- 
ried ilan  is  desirous  of  an  engagement  to  go  out  to  the 
Australian  Colonies.  He  is  a  goud  AGRICULTURIST,  and 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  management  and 
buying  and  selling  of  Stock  and  Grain.  Would  not  object  to  a 
situation  as  Bailiff",  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  highest 
testimonials  can  be  given  as  to  character. — Direct  to  J.  W., 
94,  Murray-street,  Hoston,  London. 

EMIGRATION  TO   AUSTRALIA.— New  Line   of 
PacUets  from  Liverpool.    Fme  Goods  25s.  per  Ton. 
PETREL       ...    1200  Tons.    To  SaU  lOcu  October. 
CONDOR      ...    1500  Tons.    To  Sail  iO:h  December. 
A  1.  New  S;hips  coppered  and  copper-fastened.    For  Freight 
or  passage,  apply  to  the  Owners,   Gibes,  Bright,  and  Co., 
Liverpool. 

"V[EWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— The  best,  cheapest,  [and 

-1-^  larsesc  Newspaper  in  the  Worid —LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  60  large  coltmins  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  aU  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, pj5tage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  Lloyd, 
12,  Salisbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a  sample. 


pROGGON'S  PATENT  IMPROVED  ASPHALTS 
V_-/  FELT,  as  a  Protective  Material  for  Plants.  Price  Id.  per 
square  foot.  The  f^tllowing  paragraph  has  appeared  in  the 
North  Britiih  Aariculturist,  voluntarily  written  by  Mr.  M'IsTosn, 
of  Dalkeiih :  •'  We  have  used  Cboggon's  Patent  Felt  very 
extensively  as  a  substitute  for  Russian  mats  for  the  protectioa 
of  half-bardy  trees  and  plants,  covering  alpine  and  cold  pits, 
as  well  as  those  heated,  and  have  found  it  a  most  economical 
and  efficient  protection.  Its  non-conducting  properties,  as 
well  as  its  resistance  of  wet,  renders  it  a  valuable  garden  ma- 
terial for  covering  plants  requiring  protection  from  frost. 
Applied  over  glass  in  heated  pits,  it  reduces  the  consumption 
of  fuel  more  than  one-hal^  while  it  greatly  prevents  the  break- 
ing of  glass  by  the  expansion  of  condensed  steam,  rain-water, 
ic,  when  frozen  between  tbe  laps,  which  is  well  known  to  be 
tbe  principal  cause  of  breakage  of  glass  in  horticultural  erec- 
tions. The  majority  of  greenhouse  plants  maybe  safely  win- 
tered in  pits  or  houses,  without  the  espence  or  trouble  of 
heatinz,  by  merely  covering  them  with  this  material,  which, 
for  convenience  of  taking  off  and  putting  on,  should  be  made 
into  frames  of  the  exact  size  of  the  glass  sashes,  and  made  to 
fit  between  tbe  rafters,  and  at  a  distance  of  2  or  3  inches  from 
the  glass,  enclosing  ^  volume  of  air  between  them,  which  is 
found  to  resist  cold  better  than  when  laid  close  upon  the  glass. 
In  regard  to  durability,  we  have  some  of  such  frames  which 
have  been  in  constant  use  for  the  last  9  or  10  years.  It  is  ap- 
plicable also  to  conservative  walls." — Sold  in  rolls  32  inches 
wide,  by  Ceoggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London,  whose 
Non-conducting  Dry  Hair  Felt,  when  applied  to  Hot  Water  or 
Steam  Boilers,  saves  ~b  per  cent,  of  fuel. 
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A  LIST  OF  NEWLY  INTRODUCED  PLANTS 
NOW  OFFERED  FOR  TRE  FIRST  TIMS  BY 
JAMES  TEITCH  and  SON,  EXETER: 

Escailonia  macraiuUa,  21s,  each  ;  one  over  to  the  Trade  on 
three. 

Ixora  salicifolia,  21s.  each  ;  ditto. 

Dipladenia  urophylla,  21s.  each  ;  ditto. 

Hoya  coriacea,  10s.  6d.  each  ;  ditfo. 

Dipteracanthus  spectabilis,  lOs  Gd.  each  ;  ditto. 

Oxalis  elegans.  or  Oxalis  elegans  major,  5s.  each,  or  three 
for  10s.  6d.  of  either. 

Calceolaria  grandis,  5s.  each,  or  three  for  10s.  Gd. 

NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY— MYATT'S 
"  SURPRISE."— This  is  a  variety  raised  from  the  Britinh 
■Qaeen,  which  it  resembles,  thoui,'h  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and 
a  very  free  bea.rer,  producing  a  greater  abundance  of  those 
large  angular-shaped  Strawberries  thao  any  other  variety,  and 
finishing:  off  the  last  fmit  of  a  good  size,  price  50*.  per  100. 

Also  Myatt's  Eleanor,  5s.  British  Queen,  Globe,  Mammoth, 
Comte  de  Paris.  Hooper's  Seedlin;?,  Keens*  Seedling,  Swan- 
•Ston's  Seedling,  Elton  Pme.  os.  Gd.  Fertilised  H^utbois,  os. 
Cuih'U'e  Black  Prince,  10s  Gd.  per  100,  Kitley's  Goliah,  3s.  6d. 
'.per  doz.,  or  29s.  per  100. —Manor  Farm,  Beptford. 


MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  ot 
American  Plant?,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypresa,  No-iice^  of  Cephilotaxis  Fortunii,  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  Qaercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa,  Yiburuucn 
plieatum  and  macrocephalum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  tins  opportunity  of  stating  thit  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plan.s  for  Im- 
iprovements;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  PI  an  ting,  [whether 
'oraamental  or  economic. — Bagshot  Nurseries,  Aug.  31. 


NEW  HYACINTH  SUPPORT.— 
HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Centre  Avenue,  Covent  Garden 
Hakket,  invite  the  attention  of  the  Flower-growing  Public  to 
their  new  and  perfect 

SUPPORT  FOR  HYACINTHS  IN  GLASSES. 
Its  excellence  consists  in  its  being  neat  in  appearance,  easily 
applied,  keeping  the  bloom  erect  almost  without  being  visible, 
and  suited  to  every  size  and  shape  of  Hyacinth  Glass. 

May  be  oh-ained  of  t,he  principal  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,    LONDON— JUNIOR 
SCHOOL,    under    the   ilanagement  of   the   Council    ol 
the  College. 

Head  Master— Thomas  Hewitt  Key,  A.M. 

The  School  will  open  on  Tuesday,  the  2iih  of  September. 
The  Session  is  divided  into  three  terms,  viz.,  from  the  24ch  of 
September  to  Christmas,  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  and  from 
Easter  to  the  1st  of  August.  The  yearly  payment  for  each 
pupil  is  18t,,  of  which  Gl.  are  paid  in  advance  in  each  term. 
The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  a  quarter  past  9  to  three- 
quarters  past  3  o'oloc';. 

The  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Drawing. 

The  Subjects  taught  are  Reading,  Writing,  the  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  Languages,  Ancient  and 
English  History,  Geography  (both  Physical  and  Political), 
Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping,  the  Elements  of  Mathematics 
-and  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Drawing. 

Any  pupil  may  omit  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Latin,  and  devote 
his  whole  attention  to  the  other  branches  of  education.  There 
is  a  General  Esamination  of  Pupils  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  the  Prizes  are  then  given. 

The  discipline  of  the  School  is  maintained  without  corporeal 
punishment.  A  Monthly  Report  of  the  conduct  of  each  pupil 
is  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the 
College.  Chables  C.  Atkinson,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

The  College  Lectures  in  the  Classes  of  the  1'' acuity  of  Medicine 
commence  on  the  Ist  of  October;  those  of  the  Faculty  of  Art 
on  the  16th  of  October.—August  31. 

STfte  <Bsr5jenerjES'  Cftrontcle, 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TuKBDAT.        Sept.       3 -Horticultural     3  P.M. 

WBDitESAAT,     —         4 -Knyal  South  London  1  p.m. 

CotiNTBT  Shows. — Monday,  Sept.  'J;  Birmlnghmn  and  Midland  Counties 
Dahlia— Tuesday.  Sept.  3 ;  Halntead  Floral  and  Horticultural. — Wednesday, 
Sept.  4.  sod  Thursday,  Sept.  5:  Newcastle.on  Tyne  Horticultural.— Thurn. 
day,  Sept.  5  :  North  Wilts  Horticultural,  and  Liverpool  Horticultural. — 
Friday,  Sept.  6:  Newbury  Horticultural. 


A  SHOBT  paragraph  in  last  week's  "Newspaper" 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  gives  a  very  inadequ'e 
idea  of  the  result  of  a  most  interesting  attennpt  at 
procuring  cheap  and  instructive  amusement  for  the 
agricultural  poor.  Prof.  Henslow  is  represented  to 
have  given  an  excursion  and  entertainment  "  to  his 
poorer  parishioners,  who,  to  the  number  of  about 
200,  left  Hitcham  at  an  early  hour,  and,  under  the 
•  charge  of  the  Professor  and  several  farmers  of  the 
parish,  arrived  by  the  railway  at  Ipswich  about  9 
o'clock,  where  they  embarked  in  a  steamer  for 
Landguard  Fort,  the  scene  of  the  day's  festivities." 
From  this  it  would  be  inferred  that  Prof.  Henslow 
■ -himself  paid  the  cost  of  the  excursion.  Such  was 
■  by  no  means  the  case ;  quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
an  important  element  in  such  arrangements  that 
the  people  sliould  contribute  something  towards 
them.  They  all  paid  alike  (Is.  Gd.  ,this  time) 
for  their  tickets,  and  they  have  declared  that 
they  did  not  grudge  the  money  "  one  mite."  Now 
1«.  Gd.  and  the  loss  of  a  day's  work  is  no  small 
sacrifice  for  a  labourer.  Then  the  doubling  this 
for  wife  or  sweetheart,  and  perhaps  throwing  in 
a  trebling  for  a  wayward  child,  really  makes  it  a 
serious  amount.  But  once  in  the  year,  a  holiday  of 
this  kind  (provided  they  get  value  for  their  money) 
is  well  worth  while  for  them,  and  a  little  help  may 
be  given  here  and  there  where  most  needed. 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  two  years  since  an  attempt 
was  made  at  Hitcham  to  get  up  such  little  village 
excursions.  On  the  first  occasion  not  more  than 
80  labouring  people  formed  the  party.  This  year 
the  number  was  limited  to  199  from  the  village. 


exclusive  of  farmers,  &c.  An  eye-witness  of  what 
passed  describes  it  thus  :  "  We  had  a  most  glorious 
day,  without  a  single  contretemps  beyond  some  of 
the  ladies  getting  their  faces  scorched.  One  young 
lady  had  her  cheeks  regularly  blistered  by  the  reflec- 
tion from  the  water.  The  soldiers  of  the  ioxi  frater- 
nised with  us,  played  cricket,  brought  out  a  couple 
of  great  guns,  and  manoeuvred  them  to  please  us — 
helped  us  in  every  way.  After  our  dinner  on  tables 
and  forms  from  the  garrison,  the  forms  were  ranged 
in  a  large  square,  the  200  were  seated  upon  them 
with  their  faces  inside,  and  half  a  dozen  of  us 
walked  round  and  fed  them  with  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  ice  cream,  manufactured  on  the  spot,  with  a  large 
block  of  Wenham  lake  ice  to  kick  about,  cool  the 
lemonade,  &c.  The  whole  affair,  with  the  addition 
of  scrambling  for  Nuts  and  Walnuts,  &c.,  was  most 
joyous.  There  were  three  or  four  of  the  Professor's 
Quaker  friends  and  their  families,  who  were  the 
grand  promoters  of  the  fan,  and,  on  reaching  the 
wharf  just  one  minute  too  late  for  the  train,  we  all 
adjourned  to  the  gardens  of  one  of  them  (a  banker 
in  Ipswich),  where  he  re-fed  the  whole  party,  and 
we  enjoyed  ourselves  till  a  later  train.  I  got  home 
by  11  P.M.  The  waggons  with  the  labourers  reached 
Hitcham  by  midnight,  and  I  heard  of  nothing  but 
satisfaction.  It  was  amusing,  on  crossing  over  the 
slight  sand-bank  before  coming  to  the  shore  at  Land- 
guard  Fort,  to  see  the  general  rush  and  shout  that 
was  raised  as  down  they  stooped  to  examine  the 
sea-weed." 

Although  the  success  of  adventures  of  this  kind 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  securing  some  zealous 
coadjutors,  yet  no  zeal  can  compensate  for  a  want  of 
the  knowledge  of  practically  working  out  the  details. 
We  are  therefore  happy  to  do  something  towards 
pointing  out  the  mode  of  proceeding,  by  reprinting 
the  following  hand-bill,  of  which  we  have  chanced  to 
procure  a  copy,  and  which  may  be  safely  taken  as  a 
guide  on  all  similar  occasions,  of  which  we  hope  in 
time  to  hear  of  many. 

HITCHAM  EXCURSION  TO  IPSWICH  AND 

LANDGUARD  FORT, 

On  Tuesday,  30th  July,  1850. 

I.  According  to  my  expi'essed  determination  last  year, 
I  am  making  arrangements  for  a  Village  Excursion 
to  Ipswich  and  Landguard  Fort :  having  received 
assurances  that  we  shall  be  welcomed  at  both  those 
places. 

II.  The  successful  issue  of  such  an  Excursion  (pro- 
vided no  untoward  accident  should  occur)  will  mainly 
depend  upon  a  general  attention  to  a  few  Rules,  which 
1  here  propose  to  those  who  wish  to  accompany  me. 

in.  Every  one  is  to  be  in  good  humour,  accommo- 
dating towards  all,  and  especially  attentive  to  the  ladies 
of  the  party.  If  the  weather  should  prove  unpropitious, 
every  one  is  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  not  to  complain 
more  than  he  can  possibly  help. 

IV.  Those  who  are  invited  on  the  present  occasion 
are  the  Occupiers  of  Farms  in  Hitcham,  the  Resident 
Members  of  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Club,  and  those  who 
attend  the  Adult  Class  on  Saturdays.  Every  one  who 
joins  the  party  may  also  name  a  friend  residing  in 
Hitcham,  for  whose  good  conduct  he  will  be  responsible. 

V.  The  tickets  to  be  Issued  will  be  limited  to  200, 
at  Is.  6d.  each.  All  applications  to  be  made  at  the 
Rectory  on  or  before  Friday  the  26th.  Should  any 
tickets  remain  unapplied  for  after  that  day  by  the 
parties  invited,  those  who  have  already  received  tickets 
may  apply  for  more,  for  other  friends.  By  this  arrange- 
ment I  hope  to  accommodate  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  may 
be  wishing  to  take  part  in  the  excursion. 

VI.  The  party  are  to  assemble  on  the  platform  at 
Stowmarket  by  half-past  8. 

VII.  As  the  object  of  the  party  is  not  to  be  mere 
eating  and  drinking,  but  wholesome  recreation  to  body 
and  mind,  the  refreshments  provided  will  consist  of 
bread,  cheese,  butter,  cake,  with  lemonade,  and  one  or 
two  pints  of  beer  for  those  who  may  apply  for  an  order 
to  that  effect  when  they  receive  their  tickets.  These 
orders  for  beer  are  not  to  be  transferred  to  other 
parties  ;  and  if  not  needed  are  to  be  returned. 

VIII.  Should  any  one  be  prevented  at  the  last 
moment  from  joining  the  party,  'is.  of  the  money  paid 
will  be  returned  ;  and  the  remaining  Gd.  will  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  expenses  that  will  have  been  in- 
curred, upon  the  supposition  that  such  person  would 
have  been  of  the  party. 

IX.  Every  one  must  contrive  for  himself  how  to  get 
from  Hitcham  to  Stowmarket,  and  back  again.  It  he 
is  not  able  to  persuade  any  one  to  give  him  a  lift,  he 
must  consent  (as  others  have  done  before)  to  wear  out 
a  little  shoe  leather.  J.  S.  Henslow. 


HOW  TO  jVIISMANAGE  A  GARDEN. 

Chapter  IV. — It  has  been  seen  that  procrastina- 
tion and  disorder  are  to  be  steadily  observed  in  all 
well-niismanaged  gardens.  They  are,  in  fact,  so 
essential  that  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  their  absence, 
any  other  invention  for  spoiling  a  place  will  be  efi'ec- 
tual.  Fortunately,  however,  they  are  pretty  gene- 
rally united  with  many  other  customs  to  which 
attention  must  be  paid  by  him  who  would  excel  his 
neighbours  in  this  art. 

Manure,  for  instance,  is  not  unfrequently  at  the 


root  of  capital  mismanagement.  It  is  folly  to  say 
that  a  garden  wants  manure  as  much  as  a  farm ; 
and  hence  the  practice  of  those  gentlemen  is  to  be 
highly  commended  who  send  all  the  products  of  the 
stable  and  cattle-yards  to  the  farming-bailiif,  instead 
of  the  g^iidener.  Nay,  who,  if  a  hotbed  is  exhausted, 
cart  it  off  to  the  fields,  instead  of  letting  it  serve  for 
the  uses  of  garden  crops.  Turnips  and  Beet  and 
field  Beans,  we  all  know,  must  have  manure,  and 
plenty  of  it ;  but  the  refuse  of  the  shrubberies,  with 
Grass-mowings,  leaves,  and  rotten  vegetables,  are 
sufficient  for  the  gardener.  What  does  he  want  with 
manure  ?  Geraniums  and  Verbenas,  and  shrubs  and 
flowers,  can't  want  manure.  Seakale  and  Celery, 
and  Cabbages  and  Parsley,  are  wild  plants,  and 
what  do  wild  plants  want  with  manure  ?  People 
talk  of  growing  Mushrooms  upon  hotbeds  ;  but  they 
grow  well  enough  in  the  fields  without  a  hotbed, 
and  why  should  they  want  one  in  a  garden  1  There 
is  no  doubt  that  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  certain  sign  of  good  mismanagement.  To  be 
sure  it  may  be  said  that  one  does  not  find  on  the 
cliffs  such  Cabbages  as  appear  in  gardens ;  and 
that  the  Celery  which  grows  in  salt  marshes  is  not 
exactly  like  what  is  brought  to  table :  but  what  is 
that  to  the  mismanager  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  a 
Cabbage  is  a  Cabbage  after  all,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence is  in  the  sort,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

"  I  wish,  Mr.  Smith,  that  you  would  keep  the 
borders  of  these  old  shrubberies  always  gay  with 
flowers.  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  my  lady  when 
she  comes  down  here  in  the  autumn  to  see  nothing 
but  green  bushes,  without  a  flower  among  them." 
It  was  thus  that  the  young  Earl  of  Retford  addressed 
the  old  gardener  who  had  charge  of  the  grounds 
round  his  shooting  box  on  the  borders  of  the  moors. 
— "  Certainly,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply,  '■  if  your 
lordship  \vill  allow  me  some  dung;  for  the  borders 
have  been  run  out  years  ago  ;  and  nothing  will  grow 
in  them  now  except  the  bushes." — •"  Manure  for 
flowers,  Mr.  Smith  !  why  I  have  been  always  told 
that  it  spoils  them.  However,  speak  to  the  steward." 
— But  the  steward  was  of  opinion  that  what  little 
stable  litter  was  made  by  my  lord's  horses,  while 
staying  at  Basledem,  could  be  much  better  employed 
in  making  a  hotbed  for  Melons  in  his  own  garden  ; 
and  therefore  Mr.  Smith  got  none.  The  old  gardener 
was  of  course  driven  to  the  usual  expedient  of  doing 
without  ;  and  in  the  next  spring  his  choicest  flowers 
were  carefully  planted  all  round  the  shrubberies  as 
my  lord  desired.  But  they  did'nt  grow  much ; 
some  died  ;  some  bore  a  few  flowers  ;  most  were 
stunted  or  spindling  things  ;  even  the  Hollyhocks 
hardly  showed  their  heads  above  the  bushes.  When 
Lord  Retford  revisited  his  lodge,  his  first  remark,  as 
he  drove  up  to  the  house  was,  that  Smith  had  as 
usual  neglected  the  flowers,  "  Really,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  this  is  insufferable  ;  the  man  grows  fruit 
and  vegetables  well ;  but  as  to  flowers  he  knows 
nothing  about  them.  I  think  I  shall  send  to  Sir 
Peter  Glow's  for  one  of  his  flower  garden  men,  and 
get  rid  of  this  old  blockhead."  It  was  useless  for 
Smith  to  explain  that  he  had  mismanaged,  according 
to  the  instructions  of  the  steward  ;  or  to  say  that  it 
was  hard  upon  him  to  insist  upon  his  growing  flowers 
in  old  borders  full  of  roots,  from  which  even  the 
leaves  had  been  carefully  swept  for  years.  It 
was  all  in  vain  ;  flowers  could  not  want  manure  ; 
the  steward  said  so ;  my  lord  always  trusted  to 
him,  for  he  was  a  capital  judge  of  horses,  and  a  very 
clever  fellow  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  received  his  discharge. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Smith  was  wrong ;  the 
poor  man  was  a  good  manager,  and  that  did  not  suit 
the  steward.  It  would  never  do  to  have  about  my 
lord  a  fellow  that  pretended  to  know  more  than  he 
the  steward  knew.  As  to  gardening,  why  anybody 
could  garden. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  kind  of  mismanage- 
ment is  much  to  be  approved  of.  Gentlemen  who 
have  a  gardener  should  always  take  the  opinion  of 
the  steward  in  preference ;  or  of  the  butler ;  or  of 
the  valet ;  or  of  the  lady's-maid.  Servants  of  that? 
rank  are  generally  persons  of  genius ;  and  knowing; 
nothing  about  the  matter,  are  sure  to  give  advice  fre« 
from  the  prejudices  of  class.  That  they  will  dis- 
allow the  use  of  manure  is  certain ;  firstly  because 
it  saves  outlay,  a  great  object  with  all  mismanagers, 
who  look  to  present  expense  and  not  to  future  gain  ; 
secondly,  because  it  is  dirty  and  littery,  and  offendsf 
the  delicacy  of  their  nostrils  ;  and  moreover  because 
it  is  connected  with  what  they  call  "  the  associatioir 
of  ideas."  No  person  of  delicacy  could  endure  the 
thought  of  eating  fruit  and  vegetables  produced  by 
the  aid  of  that  horrid  stuff. 

Let  no  manure  then  find  its  way  into  a  garden  J 
compel  the  gardener  to  do  without  it  :  disregard  his 
assurances  that  the  land  is  iTin  out,  or  out  of  all 
heart  ;  and  if  he  will  prevent  the  crops  from  suc- 
ceeding, stop  his  grumbling  by  discharging  him.  YoiT 
will  soon  get  another :  and  in  servants,  as  in  all 
things  else,  variety  is  charming. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     THE     VICTORIA     REGIA     HOUSE     AT     CHATSWORTH. 

In  falfilment  of  the  promise  given  at  p.  451  of  the  present  volume,  we  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the  hothouse  erected  at 
Chatsworth,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Victoria  Lily,  together  with  descriptions  and  explanations  by  Ih.  Paxto.v  himself.  In  a  mere  gardening  point  of  view, 
this  structure  is  of  gi'eat  interest,  showing,  as  it  does,  in  how  simple  a  manner  large  spaces  may  be  covered  with  glass,  and  yet  be  suited  for  all  the  purposes  of 
cultivation.  It  will  also  indicate  the  earliest  conception  of  that  palace  of  glass  which  is  to  receive  the  products  of  industry  of  aU  nations,  in  1851,  and  which 
was  thus  described  by  Jlr.  Paxton  to  the  great  meeting  at  Bakewell : 

"  The  buildiug  will  be  2100  feet  long  by  400  broad.  The  centre  aisle  will  be  120  feet  broad,  or  10  feet  wider  than  the  Conservatory  at  Chatsworth.  The  glass  and 
Hs  iron  supports  comprise  the  whole  structure.  The  columns  are  precisely  the  same  throughout  the  building  and  will  fit  every  part ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  each  of  the 
bars  ■  and  every  piece  of  glass  will  be  of  the  same  size,  namely,  4  feet  long.  No  numbering  or  marking  will  be  required,  and  the  whole  will  be  put  together  like  a 
perfect  piece  of  machinery.  The  water  is  brought  down  vallejs  on  the  roof,  and  thence  down  the  columns  ;  the  water  in  no  instance  has  further  than  12  feet  to  mn, 
lefore  it  is  delivered  into  the  vallejs  or  gutters  ;  and  the  whole  is  so  constructed  as  to  carry  the  water  outside,  and  the  condensed  water  inside.  The  building  is  divided 
into  broad  and  narrow  compartme'nts,  and  by  t.\ing  these  together  tliere  is  little  for  the  cross-ties  of  tlie  centre  to  carry.     The  building  is  entirely  divided  into  24  places 


in  short  everything  runs  to  24,  so  that  the  work  is  made  to  square  and  fit,  without  any  small  detail  being  left  to  carry  out. 

6024"  there  are  3000  gallery  bearers  ;  1245   wrought  iron  girders  ;  45  miles    of  sash   bars;  and  1,073.760  feet   of  glass  to  cover  the  whole.     The  site  will  occupy 


The  number  of  columns  15  feet  long  ia 
cover  the  who" 
upwards  of  20  acres  of  ground,  but  the  available  space  which  may  be  afforded  by  galleries  can  be  extended  to  about  30  acres,  if  necessary." 

Fig.  1  represents  the  ground  plan,  which  is  61  feet  |  supporting  the  longitudinal  ridge  and  valley,  wooden 
6  inches  long,  and  46  feet  9  inches  wide  over    walls,    rafters  of  the  roof,  &c. 

The  circular  tank  is  33  feet  diameter,  and  the  centre  Fig.  5  is  an  angular  view  of  the  building  ;  both  ends 
part,  which  contains  the  soil  for  the  plant,  is  16  feet  |  are  alike,  and  both  sides  are  of  the  same  form.  On  the 
diameter.    The  eight  tanks 
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in  the  four  angles  are 
filled  with  aquatic  plants 
of  various  kinds.  The 
house  is  heated  by  a  series 
cf  'l-inch  cast  iron  pipes  all 
round  the  inside  of  the  ex- 
ternal walls,  proceeding 
from  a  Burbidge  and 
Healey's  boiler,  and  Syl- 
vester furnace.  The  tanks 
are  heated  by  4-inch  pipes, 
underneath  each,  as  shown 
in  the  section  ;  and  by 
smaller  sized  lead  pipes 
resting  on  the  paved  ledge 
of  circular  tank,  also  shown 
in  the  section.  There  are 
30  openings 
between  the 
piers, all  round 
the  house,  for 
ventilators.  . 

Different  com.     p; 

partments  of 
the  roof  are  also  made  to 
open  by  simple  machinery, 
for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tioD.  The  pathways  are 
raised  3  ft.  6  in.  above  the 
general  level  outside,  and 
the  roof  is  supported  by 
light  wrought  iron  beams, 
resting  on  the  eight  in- 
ternal columns,  as  shown 
on  the  ground  plan. 

Fig.  2  is  a  transverse 
section  of  the  building, 
which  shows  a  section  of 
the  circular  tank,  with  the 
pipes  under  the  centre  part, 
and  the  small  pipes  on  the 
paved  ledge,  forming  the 
shallow  part  of  the  tank. 
Also  the  side  pipes,  and 
the  manner  of  fixing  the 
cast  iron  columns  ;  toge- 
ther with  the  construction 
of  the  roof  and  its  gutters, 
facia  board,  &c.  The 
wrought  iron  beam  shown 
in  this  section  has  a  bear- 
ing in  the  middle,  over 
the  great  tank,  of  31  feet 
3  inches.  The  height  of 
the  masonry,  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the 
coping,  is  4  feet  9  inches  ; 
the  column  and  arch  10 
feet  6  inches  ;  the  plating 
and  facia  board  2  feet 
1  inch,  making  the  whole 
height  from  the  ground 
line  27  feet  4  inches.  By 
this  section  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  upright  sashes  are 
placed  behind  the  cast  iron 
columns,  so  that  the  shafts 
of  the  pillars  are  isolated. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  end 
elevation,  and  shows  the 
steps  ascending  to  the  en- 
trance, the  ventilators,  cast 
iron  arches,  and  facia 
board    over    the    plating. 

The    upright   glass   is   10 
inches   wide   between    the 

bare,   and   each    spandrail 

between  the  arches  is  filled 

in  with  one  piece  of  plate 

glass.      The   columns    are 

6  feet  6  inches  from  centre 

to    centre,    and    the    side 

elevation   of    the   building 

presents  a  series   of   nine  arches,   as    shown   in    the 

exterior  view. 

_    Fig.  4  is  a  parallel  perspective  representation  of  the 

interior,  showing  the  internal  construction,  the  modejof 


tions  of  external  walls  and  tank  walls  are  built  of  solid 
rubble   work,   well   bedded  in  mortar-     The  curb   of 
circular  tank  above  the   pathways,  and  curbs  of  the 
angular  tanks,  are  of  brick,  cemented.     The  tanks  are 
laid    with    pavement    and 
covered    with   lead.      The 
external  walls  are  built  of 
pick  Ecappled  coursed  wall- 
stone,  with  piers  battering 
9     inches,    and    a    plinth, 
formed  of  two  courses  of 
wallstone      projecting      2: 
inches.     The  steps  to  en- 
trances    and     curb    walls 
bounding     them     are     of 
rubbed  grit  stone,  and  the 
walls     are     covered    with 
neatly   boasted    and    wea- 
thered  coping.      The  cast 
iron  columns  are  4  inches 
at  the  lower   diameter   of 
the  shaft,  and  3|  inches  in 
the  upper  di- 
ameter.    The.- 
cast    iron    of 
the   arches  is 
3J    in.    wide, 
by  24   inches 
thick,    cham- 
rhe  wrought  iron^ 
are    5  inches    by 


^ 


Figure  1. —  Geou.nd  Plan. 
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Figure  2. — Transverse  Section. 
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Figure  3. — End  Elevation. 


fered. 

beams 

1   inch,  with  tension  rods- 

1  inch  in  diameter. 

Carpenter,  &c. — The 
platmgs  are  5  inches  by 
12  inches,,  the  valley 
rafters  of  roof,  6  inches- 
by  J  inches  ;  and  the  ridge- 
rafters,  5  inches  by  3  J. 
inches  ;  with  strengthen- 
ing pieces  over  each  iron, 
beam,  and  sash  bars  1^, 
inches  deep.  The  venti- 
lators are  bead  and  flush,, 
hung  on  the  pivot  and 
socket  principle,  in  rebated 
wooden     frames.  The 

stiles  and  arches  of  up- 
right sashes  are  2  inches- 
thick,  together  with  the 
doors,  which  are  framed 
and  panelled,  and  furnished 
with  brass  locks  and  brass 
butts.  The  pathways  are 
laid  with  IJ  inch  Larch 
boards,  j  of  an  inch  apart, 
radiating  round  the  centre- 
tank,  and  resting  upon 
Oik  sleepers  4  inches  by 
3  inches.  The  roof  venti- 
lators are  framed  and 
glazed,  and  hinged  to  the 
rafters.  The  facia  boards 
are  wrought  and  cut  Oiit>. 
as  shown  on  the  upper 
part,  with  mouldings- 
planted  on  the  plating,  to 
form  a  cornice.  The  scroll 
is  completed  by  painting 
in  dififerent  shades.  The- 
curbs  of  all  the  tanks 
are  finished  with  a  neat 
rounded  edged  wooden 
capping,  and  the  circular 
tankis  provided  with  a> 
neat  railing  and  hand  rail 
all  round.  The  whole  o£ 
the  house  is  glazed  with; 
sheet  glass  4  feet  long  by 
10  inches  wide,  without 
overlaps  in  upright  sashes, 
all  being  close  jointed. 
Every  part  of  masonry  or 
brick  work  seen  from  ths 
inside  is  covered  with  ce- 
ment, and  the  whole  of  the 
structure,  both  externally 
and     internally,     is     tho. 


east  side,  which  fronts  the  park,  the  masonry  is  partly  I  roughly  painted  in  suitable  and    ornamental   colours. 

hid   by   artificial  rock-work,  and  the  ends    and  steps    The  aecompanving  design,  described  in  the  foregoing 

to  the  entrances  are  adorned  with  ornamental  plants.      ;  paragraphs,  is  the  type  (of  my  design  for  the  building 

Co.NSiEicrioN  :  .Maecv,  and  Castings The  founda-  \  for  the  great  industrial  exhibition  of  1851.     When  the 
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large  cODservatory   at  Chatsworth   was    built,  a   great  I  house  (tliough   comparatively  small;  ot  a  much  mure  •  buildmg  lor  the  exiiiuuiuu   oi   isji.     ii.r,,L-.;  iiri..-e  tne 
point  was  gained  by  being  able  to  have  the  glass  manu-  j  light  and  elegant  appe:ir.inee.  I  design  for  that  structure,  and  tlie  subsequent  honour 

factured  in  sheets  of  4  ieet  in   length:  but  since  that        It  occurred  to  methatitoulyrequired.i  numberof  such  !  conferred  on  me  by  its  unqualified  adoption  by  her 


period  the  improvements  in  different  branches  of  manu 
factures  have  enabled  me  to  make  the  present  Lily- 


structures  as  the  Lily-house  repeated  in  length,  width,  j  Majesty's    commissioners.     J.    Paxton,    Chalsworth^ 
and  height,  to  form,  with  some  modifications,  a  suitable  I  August  13. 


Figure  4. — I.merior  View. 


Figure  5. — Pehspective  View  of  the  Exterior. 


■,3^  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  production  of  early  Strawberries  with  anything 
like  success  demands  a  considerable  amount  of  care  on 
the  part  of  the  cultivator.  The  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  temperature,  where  houses  or  pits  are  ex- 
clusively set  apart  for  their  culture.  This  can  readily 
be  controlled  ;  not  so,  however,  where  they  are  forced 
with  other  plants.  In  this  latter  case  a  crop  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

When  Strawberries  are  first  removed  from  the  open 
air  [and  placed  under  glass,  the  temperature  should 
not  for  some  weeks  exceed  52°.  When  flowering  com- 
mences, the  warmth  may  be  increased  a  few  degrees, 
and  the  fruit  may  be  ripened  in  a  temperature  of  from 
60°  to  65°.  One  very  important  point  is  to  place  the 
plants  close  up  to  the  glass.  The  nearer  they  are  kept 
to  the  light  the  better  ;  there  is  little  chance  of  securing 
a  crop  unless  this  is  attended  to.  For  this  purpose 
temporary  stages  will  be  found  a  great  convenience. 
These  can  be  removed  when  the  fruiting  season  is  over, 
to  make  room  for  any  other  crop.  The  free  access  of 
air  must  be  attended  to,  more  especially  during  the 
period  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  The  fruit  will 
not  set  well,  if  at  all,  unless  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  air  is  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions  ;  in- 
deed some  of  our  best  growers  admit  air  night  and  day, 
except  in  very  severe  weather  ;  where  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  heat  is  obtainable,  the  aeration  can  be  much 
more  satisfactorily  conducted. 

It  is  the  practice  of  good  cultivators  to  place  each  pot 
in  a  shallow  pan,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  supply  the 
plants  more  abundantly  with  moisture  ;  but  they  must 
not  be  overdone  in  this  respect.  In  dry  weather,  when 
they  are  supposed  to  suffer  most,  this  moisture  will  be 
found  of  vast  service,  and  they  will  succeed  under  such 
circumstances  much  better  than  if  placed  upon  a  shelf 
without  pans, 

I  have  proved  another  plan  to  be  even  better  than 
the  earthenware  pans,  and  where  opportunity  offers  of 
practising  it,  I  wotild  strongly  and  confidently  urge  its 
adoption.  Cat  fresh  turves  from  a  common  or  old 
pasture,  2  inches  thick  and  9  inches  wide.  These  may 
be  of  any  convenient  lengths  ;  place  them  on  stages, 
with  the  grassy  side  downwards,  and  set  the  plants  on 
them.    The  water  administered,   and    especially   the 


liquid  manure  which  passes  through  the  soil,  and 
escapes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  turfs.  This  will  constitute  a  supply  for  the  plauts 
in  the  most  natural  manner,  as  the  roots  will  soon  pass 
through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  pene- 
trate the  turf.  The  liquid  manure  which  these  turfs 
have  absorbed  will  sustain  the  plants  in  a  surprising 
mauner,  and  the  moisture  which  |they  give  out  under 
powerful  sunshine  will  be  highly  beneficial. 

The  Strawberry  plant  under  glass  is  extremely  liable 
to  be  infested  with  green-fly,  but  this  can  be  readily 
subdued  by  frequent  lumigation.  This  should  be  espe- 
cially attended  to,  and  accompanied  with  frequent 
syringings.  Pharo. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Fixed  Filters  in  TVells, — Perhaps  a  rainy  day  in  the 
muii's  may  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  some  of  your 
readers,  by  describing  a  new  adaptation  of  a  filter  which 
I  have  recently  tried  with  the  best  results.  I  formerly 
made  some  communications  to  yon  on  this  subject, 
which  has  been  again  agitated  of  late  in  the  Chronicle. 
And  your  recommendation  of  charcoal,  which  I  have 
adopted  with  good  effect,  coupled  with  the  hint  sug. 
gested  by  the  floating  filter  (a  patented  article,  some 
time  ago  described  and  engraved  in  the  Illustrated 
London  Neios),  gave  rise  to  the  following  experiment, 
which  is  not  patented,  but  much  at  the  service  of  any 
ot  your  readers  who  may  find  it  useful.  It  was  success- 
fully tried  on  as  unpromising  a  chalybeate  as  could  well 
be  adventured  on.  It  should  be  equally  useful  for  a 
rain-water  tank  or  well,  having  its  bottom  covered  with 
charcoal,  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  stagnant  water. 
The  chalybeate  in  question  was  strongly  impregnated 
and  flavoured  with  iron,  threw  up  an  oily  scum,  and  on 
standing  for  a  day,  became  of  a  brown  tinge  ;  when 
mixed  with  brandy,  the  grog  was  nearly  black.  The 
well  being  shallow  was  soon  pumped  dry,  when  I  found 
its  available  depth  below  the  cradling  to  be  only  some 
3  feet ;  the  sides  consisted  of  a  stratum  somewhat  re. 
sembling  fine  clay,  mixed  with  stones  of  different  kinds  ; 
a  grey  freestone  rock  of  a  most  disagreeable  pitchy 
odour,  lay  about  a  foot  below  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  carry  down  the  cradling  through 
the  clayey  substance  to  the  rock,  by  removing  it  piece- 


meal.  This  process,  and  the  necessary  drying  of  t'je 
well  in  order  to  carry  it  on,  brought  the  whole  down  ; 
no  one  was  in  it,  fortunately.  On  clearing  out  the 
rubbish,  the  well  was  found  to  be  supplied  by  a  sprini', 
which  oozed  slowly  through  a  portion  of  the  above 
mixed  clayey  substance.  To  obtain  greater  depth,  the 
rock  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  10  feet,  and  the  total 
supply  was  thus  increased  to  13  or  14  feet.  In  re- 
building the  well,  I  had  the  apace  between  the  cradling 
and  thesurrounding  ground,from  which  the  water  flowed, 
completelypackedwithsandandgravel.  This filtersome- 
what  improved  the  purity  of  the  water;  but  its  strong  iron 
taste  and  oily  scum  remained  in  full  vigour.  Some- 
thing more  was  therefore  indispensable ;  and  the  plen- 
tiful supply  01  water  I  had  thus  obtained,  in  place  of  an 
original  depth  of  only  3  feet,  instigated  me  to  further 
experiments,  to  convert  it  into  some  use.  With  this 
view  I  procured  a  barrel  of  about  4  feet  in  height ;  its 
bottom  was  perforated  with  holes,  to  allow  the  entrance 
of  the  water  there.  This  arrangement  also  gave  me  the 
advantage  of  the  increased  pressure  of  a  column  of 
water,  to  the  extent  of  these  four  additional  feet,  besides 
being  necessary  for  the  other  mechanical  appliances 
contemplated.  A  piece  of  canvas  was  fixed  inside  the 
barrel,  over  this  perforated  bottom,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  retaining  the  superincumbent  sand  in  the 
filter,  as  well  as  to  aid  the  latter,  as  the  sponge  does  in 
Robins'.  Over  the  canvas  was  packed  9  inches  of  fine 
sand,  mixed  with  a  little  very  small  gravel ;  then 
another  layer  of  canvas,  then  9  inches  of  charcoal,  then 
a  layer  of  canvas,  then  9  inches  of  sand  and  gravel, 
then  canvas,  and  lastly  a  perforated  top  was  fastened 
firmly  over  the  whole.  Thus  the  entire  filtering  appa- 
ratus occupied  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  barrel,  leaving  the  rest  or  upper  part  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  already  filtered  water.  The  pipe  of  a 
pump  was  then  fitted  into  the  lid  of  the  barrel,  air- 
tight ;  and  the  barrel  containing  the  filtering  appara- 
tus, after  being  fastened  to  a  tressle  about  3  feet  high, 
was  let  down  to  within  that  distance  of  the  bottom  of 
the  well  ;  that  space  was  left  below,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  supply  from  a  cleaner  body  of  water  than  the 
suction  caused  by  the  action  of  the  filter  might  have 
produced,  had  it  been  placed  near  enough  the  bottom  to 
agitate  the  deposit.    It  will  be  obvious  that  when  the 
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^i^jrVvas  used,  the  aiSM^^STIipper  pai't  of  the  barrel 
would  be  uecessarily  exhausted,  creating  a  vacaum;  or 
iu  other  words,  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel  then 
became  part  of  tiie  pump.  At  first  I  was  apprehensive 
of  the  smallness  of  my  reservoir,  but  on  subseciuent 
trial  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  of  the  diameter 
of  the  well  and  10  feet  in  height,  acting  tlirough  the 
filter  ou  the  inside  vacuum  above,  has  been  found  to 
force  the  water  so  rapidly  through  it  that  the  supply 
seems  to  be  afforded  much  faster  than  it  is  possible  to 
pump  it  off.  For  a  few  days  the  impurity  remained 
with  slight  diminution,  and  I  began  to  fear  for  the 
success  of  my  experiment  ;  this,  however,  seemed  to 
have  been  merely  occasioned  by  the  necessary  cleansing 
of  the  filter ;  fur  within  a  week  tlie  water  was  greatly 
improved  in  purity,  and  what  is  most  remarkable  the 
taste  of  iron  became  scarcely  perceptible.  The  con- 
struction and  materials  of  the  filter  might  be  easily 
and  very  considerably  improved  in  many  respects  ; 
these,  however,  are  minor  points.  It  is  the  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  a  filter,  withm  a  well  of  mdil- 
ferent  water,  so  as  to  convert,  without  any  other 
trouble  than  the  mere  act  of  pumping  the  impure 
supply  below  into  a  pure  stream  above,  to  which  I  attach 
any  merit  of  novelty  or  utility.  R.  Stewart.  P.S.  Will 
«B."  (see  p.  421, 1849)  be  kind  enough  to  state  what 
description  of  charcoal  he  used  for  keeping  the  water 
fresh  during  the  long  voyages  mentioned  in  the  note  of 
advice  appended  to  my  former  communication  on  this 
subject. 

Rohcrls'  Strawberry  Tifes.— Early  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  Igsaw  these  tiles  advertised  in  your  Paper, 
and  on  account  of  the  many  good  qualities  which  Mr. 
Koberts  said  they  possessed,  I  was  induced  to  purchase 
100  of  them  for  trial.  The  tiles  and  carriage  together 
cost  me  1^.  6s.  I  put  them  down  in  aeeordance_  with 
Mr.  Roberts'  directions,  on  one-half  of  a  bed  of  Keens' 
Seedling  ;  on  the  other  half  of  the  bed  I  put  straw,  cut 
into  pieces  about  2  inches  in  length.  The  part  of  the 
bed  ou  which  the  straw  was  put  produced  me  at  least 
50  per  cent,  more  Strawberries  ;  larger,  and  as  clean 
and  good  in  flavour  as  I  had  on  the  tiled  part.  The 
straw  cost  me  Is,,  the  tiles  U.  6s,,  and  50  per  cent,  of 
fruit  into  the  bargain— these  are  facts,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been  a  discontinuance  of  the  tiles,  except 
the  placing  of  one  here  and  there  about  the  garden  as 
traps  for  snails,  &e,,  for  which  purpose  they  are  useful, 
F airplay,  Auyust  27. 

Potato  Disease  iu  Scotland.— H&y'm^  been  for  the 
last  month  on  a  tour  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
I  have  taken  particular  notice  of  the  state  of  the  Potato 
crop.  Until  I  came  here  on  Thursday  last,  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  crop  would  be  matured  iu  a  healthy 
state,  but  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  within  the  last 
few  days  the  most  unfavourable  symptoms  have  ap- 
peared ;  in  this  neighbourhood  the  stalks  have  all 
turned  black,  and  in  the  Island  of  lona  where  I  was  on 
Saturday,  the  crop  is  entirely  destroyed.  Oban,  August 
26.  [We  regret  to  add  that  this  is  from  a  gentleman 
well  acquainted  with  the  disease— and  no  alarmist,] 

Remedy  for  Mealy  Buy.  —  Hereman's  fluid  and 
Kyle's  liquid  have  been  mentioned  ;  but  "  A  Constant 
Keader  "  says  of  the  latter,  he  "  cannot  get  it."  I  do 
not  know  of  any  one  who  sells  these  mysterious 
compounds  ;  but  I  can  with  confidence  recommend 
a  liquid  free  from  mystery,  and  that  may  be  applied 
with  safety — spirits  of  wine.  I  fii'st  tried  whiskey  ; 
afterwards  I  used  spirits  of  wine,  dipping  the  young 
tender  shoots  of  Justicias,  Clerodendrons,  Torenias, 
&e.,  in  it,  without  their  being  injured  in  the  least.  I 
have  also  applied  it  with  a  feather  and  camel-hair 
pencil.  As  a  trial,  let  two  large  mealy  bugs  be  placed 
on  a  leaf,  touch  one  with  water,  and  the  bug  will  remain 
dry  and  uninjured  ;  touch  the  other  with  whiskey  or 
spirits  of  wine,  it  will  appear  soaked  through,  die,  and 
turn  brown  directly.  G.  W.,  Redcar. 

The  British  Association.  —  In  the  Gardeners' 
CAronic^e  of  ^Saturday,  17th  August,  in  the  account  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
I  find  it  stated  "  that  of  25  names  upon  the  Council 
not  a  single  botanist  is  to  be  found."  The  Council  con- 
sists of  the  office-bearers  for  1830  and  1851  as  well  as 
certain  others.  Among  the  office-bearers  for  1851,1 
find  Professor  Henslow,  of  Cambridge,  a  Vice  President 
of  the  Association,  Professor  Rojle,  one  of  the  General 
Secretaries  ;  and  among  the  other  members  of  Council 
I  find  the  names  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  and  of  E.  Forbes,  the 
Professors  of  Botany  at  Oxford,  and  at  King's  College, 
London,  both  of  whom  are  enumerated  in  the  same 
article,  page  517,  among  the  botanists  who  were  present 
at  the  Edinburgh  meeting.  Though  not  referred  to 
by  your  correspondent,  it  does  not  appear  that  botanists 
held  any  inferior  position  at  this  meeting,  as  Mr. 
Bentham  and  Dr,  Greville  were  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Natural  History  section,  and  both  a  general  and  a  local 
secretary  were  botanists.  The  scientific  business  of 
the  Association  being  carried  on  in  different  sections, 
the  committees  of  which  generally  consist  of  all  those 
who  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
section,  and  who  have  the  power  of  adding  any  names 
to  their  number,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  tlie 
fault  of  the  cultivators  of  any  particular  science  if  it 
does  not  take  a  prominent  position.  To  the  general 
committee,  where  the  real  business  of  the  Association 
is  carried  on,  all  have  access  who  have  had  a  paper 
printed  iu  any  of  the  Society's  printed  Transactions. 
The  Council  has  only  a  few  meetings  in  the  year,  and 
carries  out  the  resolutions  of  the  general  committee, 
and  makes  arrangements  for  the  next  meeting,  and  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  wi'h  particular  sciences,  except 


as  connected  with  any  resolution  of  the  general  com- ,  continued  perfectly  healthy.  At  the  beginning  of  July, 
mittee  I  would  also  ask,  do  the  principal  botanists  having  examined  the  roots  and  finding  the  pots  well 
attend  the  Association  regularly  or  at  all  ?  Does  Robert  filled  with  them,  particularly  at  the  bottom,  I  placed 
Brown  2  Do  you  \  Does  Sir  W.  Hooker  ?  I  have  fre- 1  them  in  pots  6  inches  across,  using  in  the  compost  more 
fluently  heard  at  the  Royal  Society  all  of  you  complained  j  rich  loam  than  at  first. 


of?   QuiBstor. In  writing  the  notice  referred  to,  we 

merely  attempted  to  give  an  explanation  of  a  fact  which 
we  suppose  "  Qucestor  "  will  not  deny,  that  little  is  done 
in  and  for  botany   by  the   Association.     We   did   not 
excuse  the  botanists,  but  our  eye  caught  the  list  of  the 
Council  for  this  year,  and  we  found  no  name  there  that 
did  not  more  fairly   belong  to  some  other  department 
th.xn  to  botany.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  that  both 
Dr.  Daubeny  and  Professor  E,  Forbes,  although  pro- 
fessors of  botany,  are  more  devoted  to  other  branches 
of  science,  and  cannotj  we  think,  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentatives of  botany.    We  saw  also  Professor  Henslow^s 
name  as  a  Vice-President  of  the  next  meeting,  but  his 
position  in  the  Council  is  ex-offi.cio,  and  as  their  meetings 
are   in   London,  his  influence   can  be  but  small,   and 
therefore  we  expressly  alluded  to  the  25  extra-official 
members  of  Council.     "  Q,u£e3tor  "  seems  to  know  well 
the  nature  of  the  Council  and  its  meetings,  but  he  has 
certainly   under  rated   its  position   in   relation   to   the 
.Association.      Although   nominally   the   general   com- 
mittee have  the  power,  the  real  guiding  and  directing 
influence  of  the  Association  is  the  Council.     We  did 
not  intimate  that  there  was  any  intentional  neglect  of 
botany,    but    supposing    our    impression    of    the    iin. 
portance    of    the     Council    wrong,    how    is    it    there 
are  so  few  bot.anieal  papers  read,  and  that  botanists 
sccupy   so   little  the   attention  of   the    section  ?     We 
must  leave  the  editor  to  answer  one  of  the  questions 
at   the    end    of   the   above    note.     Rep.    Gard.   Chron. 
[Our  reporter's  statement  will,  we  trust,  be  satis- 
factory  to   "QuEestor."     It   is    evident   that    the   ac- 
quaintance   of    the    former    with    the    machinery    by 
which   the   British    Association   is   worked   is    imper- 
fect.    No   greater    mistake   could    be    made    than   to 
suppose   that   what   is    called    the    Council,    exclusive 
of   the    officers,    is    the    executive.       In    reality    the 
business  is  done  by  the  officers,  who  are  generally  the 
most  regular  attendants,  and  often  the  most  efficient 
members.     But  even  last  year  Prof.  Forbes  was  on  the 
Council  ;   Dr.  Rojle  was  General  Secretary,  and  Prof. 
Balfour  Local  Secretary.     We  by  no  means  acquiesce 
in  the  doctrme  that  neither  Prof.  Forbes  nor  Daubeny 
are  botanists  ;  on  the  contrary  both  are  distinguished 
in  branches  of  that   science,  and   especially  in   those 
branches  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  purposes   of 
the   Association.     As  the  Local  Secretaries  are  those 
who    generally    make    the    arrangements     with     the 
Council    for    the    eusumg     meeting,     they     generally 
attend   on    some  one    of  the    Council    Meetings  ;    so 
that  there  were  in  fact  three  botanists  on  the  Council 
of  last   year,    and  there  are  five    this    year.      Under 
these  circumstances  we  cannot  admit  that  botany  is  not 
fully  represented.     The  real  position  of  a  science  de- 
pends upon  the  papers  read  and  the  business  done  in 
the  sections.     Botanists  did  little  a  few  years  ago,  but 
the  Natural   History  section  has  greatly   improved  of 
late  years,  and  both  the  botanical  aud  zoological  papers 
are  of  a  different  stamp  from  what  they  used  to  be. 
Though  our  reporter  was  mistaken  in  his  views,  it  would 
be  quite  possible,  indeed  very  probable,  that  a  science 
might  not  be  properly  represented,  as  everything  is  got 
through  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  list  of  officers  of 
all  kinds  is  made  up  as  much  as  possible  from  those  who 
are  present  or  who  attend  pretty  regularly.     This  very 
year  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  names  of  those 
who  did  not  attend  should  not  appear  in  the  printed 
lists,  and  in  this  the  Association  was  quite  right.     As  to 
the  botanists  being  insufficiently  represented,  we  must 
say  that  if  it  is  so  it  is  the  fault  of  themselves  and  of  no 
one  else.     They  make  no  effort  as  a  body  to  hold  a  high 
station  in  the  Association,  and  they  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  consequences.] 

The  Mistletoe. — I  placed  a  berry  upon  an  Apple 
tree  in  my  garden  about  16  years  ago  j  for  the  first 
seven  years  the  Apple  tree  and  Mistletoe  continued  to 
grow  and  flourish  luxuriantly  together,  but  after  that 
time  tlie  Apple  tree  began  to  die  away  every  year  by  a 
branch  at  a  time  ;  still  the  Mistletoe  looked  fresh  and 
green,  but  it  made  little  progress  in  growth.  Last 
year  I  cut  the  only  remaining  branch  off  the  Apple 
tree,  leaving  the  Mistletoe  to  itself.  [Since  then  the 
Mistletoe  has  died,  proving  that  it  cannot  keep  alive  a 
tree  on  which  it  grows  after  the  latter  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  branches,  nor  yet  live  upon  it  itself  after 
the  head  of  the  tree  is  killed.  The  head  of  the  Apple 
tree  was  above  the  Mistletoe  ;  it  was  a  standard  grafted 
on  the  Paradise  stock.  Do  you  think  that  the  failure 
was  owing  to  the  Apple  being  grafted  on  the  Paradise 
stock,  and  consequently  not  growing  fast  enough  for 
the  Mistletoe  ?  R.  Humphreys,  Dunchurch  Road, 
Rugby.  [The  Mistletoe  died  because  it  had  no  more 
food  to  exist  upon.] 

Fuchsia  speclubilis.  —  Excepting  two  plants,  which 
are  in  my  possession,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a 
healthy-growing  plant  of  this  Fuchsia  iu  this  neighbour- 
hood. In  March  last  I  purchased  mine  of  a  nursery- 
man ;  they  were  then  very  small  plants  iu  very  small 
pots.  At  the  beginning  of  April  I  shifted  them  into 
pots  about  4  inches  across.  The  mould  I  used  was 
sandy  peat,  loam,  and  some  leaf-mould.  I  then  filled 
two  larger  sized  pots  with  moss,  iu  which  I  made  a 
space  for  the  pots  in  which  were  the  two  Fuchsias.  I 
then  placed  them  at  the  front  of  my  greenhouse, 
always  keeping  the  moss  damp,  so  that  but  little  water 
ing  was  necessary.     Their  growth  was  rapid,  and  they 


I  then  placed  them  in  moss  as 
before,  and  at  the  front  of  my  greenhouse,  where  they 
have  continued  to  this  present  time  in  a  healthy  state. 
They  are  now  about  a  foot  high,  and  have  fine  dark 
leaves  more  than  5  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
stalk,  and  upwards  of  2  inches  in  width.  As  the  season 
is  advancing,  and  as  there  is  no  present  appearance  of 
their  blooming,  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  do  so  this 
year,  which  will  be  a  disappointment  to  me.  From 
one  of  the  plants  I  have  taken  four  cuttings,  which 
have  been  easily  struck,  aud  there  are  two  other  aide 
shoots  on  the  same.    W.  IV.,  Chichester. 

Planting  Potatoes. — Amongst  the  million  and  more 
of    suggestions   which   have   been   thrust    upon    your 
notice  about  the   Potato,  allow  me  to   add  mine  for 
planting,  which  I  have  some  faith  in,  from  results.     The 
Potatoes  intended  for  seed  must  remain  in  the  ground 
during  the  whole  winter,  or  till  such  time  as  planting  is 
to  be  done.   The  haulm  must  be  removed  when  withering, 
or  earlier,  if  showing  any  symptoms  of  blight,  and  the 
ridges  well  earthed  up.     When  sowing  is  intended  to  be 
commenced,  prepare  the  plot  a  fortnight  betore-hand, 
and  as  you  proceed  with  the  digging,  sprinkle  common 
salt  over  the  surface  lightly.     The  Potatoes  must  not  be 
put  in  till  10  days  after  the  application  of  the  salt,  then 
raise  the  Potatoes,  and  put  them  m  immediately— the  less 
time  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  the  better.     I  imagine 
that  the  sound  Potato  only  will  survive  the  winter,  that 
it  is  far  safer  undisturbed  in  the  ground  than  if  taken 
up  at  the  usual  season,  that  the  earth  interposed  between 
the  tubers  protects  the  sound  from  the  unsound  ones, 
sliould  there  be  any,  and  that  the  seed  is  more  naturally 
matured,  aud  more  likely,  thus  managed,  to  produce  a 
sound  crop.     I  have  taken  the  idea  about  the  strewing 
the   salt   on   the  earth   10  days  before  planting  from 
Wythe  Esq.,  of  Middleton,  whose  satisfactory  and  well 
carried-out  experiments  1  had  the  opportunity  to  witness. 
I   must  add  that  the  ground   must   be   well   drained, 
unmanured,  and  have  a  good  aspect ;    that  the  ridges 
should   be  at  least  3  feet  apart,  and  that   the   earth 
should  be  frequently  and  freely  hoed  during  the  growing 
season.     All  the  superfluous  rank-growing  haulm  should 
be  cut  away  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  ground  may 
receive  the  full  influences  of  light   and  air.     Whether 
the  following  whim  is  worth  the  ink  that  writes  it,  you 
can  best  determine.     Shortly  before  the  disease  usually 
developes  itself,  let  a  strip  4  or  5  inches  wide  of  com- 
mon chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime  be  strewed  between  the 
ridges  cleared  of  weeds.     On  a  calm  moist  day,  water 
this  with  sulphuric  acid  20  times  diluted.      The  carbonic 
acid  evolved  will,  from  its  density  or  greater  specific 
gravity,keep  down,  aud  slowly  circulate  through  the  haulm 
and  leaves,  to  the  destruction  perhaps  of  some  of  the 
noxious  insects,  and  noxious  growths  of  small  vitality, 
which  may  affect  the  crop,  as  well  as  to  an  improved 
condition  of  the  plant,  through  the  absorption  and  assimi- 
lation of  this  matter  making  gas.     The  gypsum  formed 
by  this  procedure  will  be  a  fixer  of  the  ammonia  said 
to  be  both  in  the  air  and  rain,  &c.   T.  J. 

The  Cuckoo. — I  have  been  somewhat  amused,  and 
not  a  little  surprised,  at  the  observations  of  some  of 
your  correspondents,  upon  the  change  of  the  note  of  the 
cuckoo,  particularly  at  those  of  the  intelligent  and  ob- 
servant Mr.  Bree,  of  Stowmarket,  who  says  that  he  has 
not  remarked  this  change  till  within  these  few  years. 
A  native  of  Ipswich,  ouly  some  dozen  miles  from  Slow- 
market,  as  a  boy  upwards  of  50  years  ago,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  observe,  and  now  well  remember,  not  only 
this  change  of  note,  but  likewise  the  doggrel  verses  upon 
the  subject  in  every  ploughboy's  mouih,  which  I  send 
in  all  their  native  uneducated  Suffolk  abhorrence  of  the 
sibilant  letter  s,  at  the  end  of  a  verb,  which,  conse- 
quently, when  the  noun  is  singular,  makes  the  rest 
plural  : 

In  April  the  cuckoo  show  his  bill, 
Iq  M-^yhe  sing  night  and  day  ; 
In  June  he  change  his  tuae. 
In  July  away  be  tly. 
But  in  August  away  he  must. 

But  I  should  have  scarcely  thus  have  troubled  you,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  following  observa- 
tions upon  the  economy  of  this  bird  : — I  have  a  copy  of 
"  Stillingfleet's  Tracts,"  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Tees- 
dale,  the  well-knowu  naturalist,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Iberis,  formerly  nudicaulis,  is  now  Teesdalia.  In  this 
copy  there  are  many  brief  marginal  notes,  and  now  and 
then  a  slip  of  paper  appended  where  the  margin  did  not 
suffice.  At  page  94,  in  the  "  Essay  ou  the  Economy  of 
Nature,"  by  Isaac  J.  Biberg,  it  is  stated  that "  the  cuckoo 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  other  (!)  small  birds,  generally 
the  wagtail,  or  hedge  sparrow,  and  leaves  the  incubation 
and  preservation  of  the  young  to  them."  Upon  which 
Stilllngfleet  in  his  notes  remarks,  that  "  Linnajus  (quere 
Biberg)  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  white-tlu-oat  for 
the  hedge  sparrow,"  aud  that  this  custom  of  the  cuckoo 
is  so  extraordinary,  and  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  that-  it  would  not  be  credible,  were  it  not  for  the 
testimony  of  the  most  knowing  and  curious  natural  his- 
torians, such  as  Ray,  Willughby,  Gesner,  Aldrovandus, 
Aristotle,  and  others.  Mr.  Teesdale's  note  upon  this 
passage  is  this,  "  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  cuckoo's 
leaving  the  incubation  of  her  eggs  to  a  small  bird,  from 
the  following  circumstance  :  in  the  year  1765  I  shot  a 
cuckoo  as  she  was  rising  from  a  bunch  of  Furze,  and 
upon  examiuing  the  place  I  found  two  eggs  very  warm, 
and  with  young  ones  in  them.  I  am  pretty  certain  she 
was  sitting  upon  her  own  eggs.  R.  T."     In  the  hope 
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that  these  observations  from  so  distinguished  a  na- 
turalist may  be  acceptable,  and  induce  more  accurate 
investigation  into  this  interesting  subject,  I  have  for- 
warded  them  to  you,  more  especially  as  I  have  always 
thought  it  unliliely  that  such  small  birds  as  those  to 
which  the  maternity  is  generally  attributed,  should  be 
able  to  impart  warmth  enough  to  eggs  so  much  larger 
than  their  own,  as  to  be  able  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 

J,  B.  K.  L.,  Lynn. The  altered  note  of  the  cuckoo 

has  been  noticed  so  long  and  so  commonly,  as  to  have 
formed  the  subject  matter  of  one  of  those  old  rhymes  of 
which  every  school-boy  in  my  time  knew  a  dozen  or 
more.  I  have  a  note  of  this  somewhere  in  my  pos- 
session (which  I  cannot  however  find),  and  which  runs 
somewhat  thus  : 

When  first  the  cuckow  cometh,  lie  doth  slug 

•'  Kooke-kow,"  "  kooke-kow,"  to  every  kooke  a  kow. 

But  long  summer  days  a  change  do  bring, 

'lis  the  *'  kook-kook — kook-kow,"  many  a  kooke,  scarce 
ever  a  kow. 

I  have  myself  noticed  the  change  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  as  well  as  the  guttural  sound  noticed  by 
Jlr.  Bree.  This  district,  North  Riding  moorlands, 
abounds  with  cuckoos,  there  being,  I  should  think, 
half-a-dozen  for  one  as  compared  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry  (in  Essex,  Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk,  Herefordshire,  Berwickshire,  and  York- 
shire) with  which  I  am  by  residence  acquainted. 
From  frequent  observation  I  conclude  that  the  change 
in  the  note  of  this  bird  is  analogous  to  the  changes 
which  may  be  noticed  by  a  close  observer  in  the  notes 
of  almost  every  bird  in  the  breeding  season  and  its 
various  epochs.  Some  birds,  the  nightingale  to  wit,  be- 
came totally  silent  when  the  young  brood  is  hatched. 
The  note,  at  all  events  one  of  the  notes,  of  the  nuthatch 
is  entirely  different  after  "  Valentine's-day,"  and  till  the  > 
breeding  season  is  past,  from  those  it  uses  at  other 
periods  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  rook  and  other 
birds,  which  any  one  may  notice  for  himself.  As  far 
as  my  observations  go,  you  may  always  meet  with  young 
cuckoos  soon  after  the  period  at  which  the  senior 
cuckoos  begin  to  use  their  altered  calls.  And  I  doubt 
not  that,  though  they  are  innocent  of  incubation,  they 
yet  follow  the  rule  of  other  birds  as  to  their  vocal  exer- 
cises. I  do  not  know  if  it  has  been  generally  noticed  ihat 
after  the  period  of  the  altered  note  comes  a  period  of 
total  silence,  lasting  some  few  weeks  before  they  leave 
the  country.  The  usual  cry  "  Cuckoo "  is  always 
accompanied  by  much  motion  of  the  tail,  which  is 
elevated  at  the  moment  of  utterance  ;  the  altered  note 
"  Cuck-euck-cuckoo,"  is  very  frequently,  I  might  say 
much  the  most  frequently  here,  uttered  on  the  wing  or 
just  after  settling  on  a  tree,  in  which  case  the  guttural 
soimd  always  follows.    J.  C.   Atkinson,  Danby,  near 

Grosmonl,  York. Some  of  your  correspondents  seem 

to  think  that  the  cuckoo  has  sung  this  summer  as  it 
never  sung  before.  The  fact  is,  that  when  the  male 
bird  is  away  from  the  female  his  note  is  simply  "cuckoo ;" 
but  when  he  is  toying  with  her  it  becomes  rapid,  and 
broken  into  monosyllables,  such  as  your  correspondents 
describe,  and  a  hissing,  shuffling  noise  at  the  same  time 
frequently  proceeds  from  one  or  both  of  the  birds.  But 
let  me  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  note  of 
the  female  cuckoo,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  sweet  rural 
sounds — rapid,  but  soft  and  melodious,  and  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  male  that  it  is  very  generally 
supposed  to  proceed  from  one  of  our  woodpeckers. 
Cuckoos  abound  here  in  their  season.  Soon  after  the 
middle  of  July  their  song  suddenly  ceases,  and  they  all 
leave  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  young  birds 
then  still  unfledged,  one  of  which  I  saw  on  the  19th  of 
this  month  (August)  followed  by  its  foster  parents. 
How  marvellous  the  instinct  which  will  ere  long  lead 
this  young  bird  to  a  far  distant  land  !  A  South  Bucks 
Yeoman. —  [We  think  the  Cuckoo  question  has  now 
been  carried /ar  enough.'^ 

Moor  Park  Apricots. — In  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Jessop,  of  Cheltenham,  is  a  standard  Moor  Park  Apri- 
cot, bearing  at  least  30  dozen  fruit  in  fine  condition. 
The  tree  stands  isolated,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  eee,  there 
is  no  peculiarity  either  in  the  soil  or  situation.  A 
Constant  Reader,  Gloucester,  Aug.  29. 

Mignonette,  from  which  bees  are  excluded,  and  the 
production  of  seed  thereby  prevented,  blooms  much 
more  freely,  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  with  a  more 
continuous  odour,  than  when  bees  have  access  to  it.  C. 

In  and  Out-door  Grapes. — Last  spring  I  introduced 
a  branch  of  a  white  Sweetwater  Vine  into  a  frame  on 
a  sMght  hotbed,  as  soon  as  the  bunches  of  Grapes  were 
formed ;  they  grew  rapidly  and  swelled  very  much,  faster 
than  the  bunches  on  the  same  Vine  on  the  open  wall, 
but  now  the  latter  are  double  their  size.  Those  in  the 
bed  are  stunted,  the  size  of  Peas,  and  now  clear  and 
ripe,  while  those  on  the  wall  are  still  quite  green  and 
swelling,  and  very  handsome  bunches,  but  most  likely 
they  win  never  properly  ripen.  Can  you  assign  a 
reason  for  the  failure  of  those  within  the  frame  1  also, 
would  it  be  of  any  use  now  to  introduce  a  fresh  branch 
from  the  wall  into  the  frame,  if  I  can  manage  it  2 
Inquirer.  [Yes.] 

Shrubs  to  withstand  the  Sea  Breeze. — Would  any  of 
yovir  readers  kindly  favour  me  with  a  good  list  of 
flowering  shrubs  that  would  not  suffer  from  the  sea 
breeze  1  Hydrangeas  are  the  only  things  that  thrive 
with  me  in  any  amount  of  exposure.  A  gale  laden 
with  spray,  which  blackens  everything  around,  leaves 
them  unharmed  ;  but  one  becomes  tired  of  these  huge 
flowering  masses.  Aspect  seems  to  affect  their  colour. 
A  border  of  precisely  the  same  soil,  part  of  which  is 
shaded  from  the  afternoon  sun,  produces  blue  flowers  ; 
while,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  wet,  they  are  pink ; 


and  just  at  the  bend,  one  side  of  the  shrub  has  pink  and 
the  other  blue  flowers,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  lilac. 
Any  flowering  shrubs  that  would  endure  an  occasional 
gale  would  be  invaluable  ;  the  climate  is  otherwise 
excessively  mild.  Abutilon  striatum  has  lived  ou  a 
S.E.  wall  for  four  or  five  years  without  any  protection, 
and  is  covered  with  its  graceful  flowers  ;  on  the  same 
wall  there  is  a  flowering  Myrtle  12  feet  high  ;  in  this, 
on  a  slight  projection  of  the  terrace,  a  chaffinch  builc 
its  nest.  Fuchsias  also  grow  to  any  size  the  wall  will 
permit.  One  of  the  old  kind  (rivularis !)  covers  a 
rather  exposed  turret  17  feet  higli ;  this  is  hardier  than 
auy  other  kind.  The  sweet-scented  Verbena  also  grows 
to  a  great  size  ;  while  the  common  Laurel  by  its  side 
perishes,  and  will  only  grow  when  sheltered  from  the 
wet.  Shrubs  not  requiring  a  wall  would  be  most  useful. 
F.  A.  P.,  St.  Bride's  Hill,  Haverfordwest,  Pembrolce- 
shire. — [We  hope  some  one  will  give  our  correspondent 
the  benefit  of  his  experience,  aud  that  he  will  tell  us 
what  Fuchsia  rivularis  is.] 


Meeting  at  Worton  Cottage,  Aug.  2S. — Messrs. 
Chater  and  Son,  of  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  produced  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  Hollyhocks  in  fine  condition  :  a  single 
bloom  of  the  Queen  of  England,  noticed  in  our  report  of 
last  week  ;  Beauty  of  Haverhill,  silvery  lilac,  of  fine 
form  and  size  ;  Faii'y,  externally  a  light-coloured  variety, 
the  ground  colour  of  a  darker  shade  ;  Sulphurea  Per- 
fecta,  a  new  yellow  ;  Obscura  Aurantia  (Rivers),  a  very 
fine  flower,  salmon  and  orange  combined ;  Black  Prince, 
Eclipse,  a  very  compact  flower,  veined  maroon ;  Magnus, 
Rubida,  aud  Noblissima.  These  were  the  only  flowers 
present,  wiih  the  exception  of  some  Orchids,  and  a  nice 
display  of  cot  Verbenas  and  seedling  Antirrhinums, 
from  the  garden  at  Worton  Cottage.  As  next  Wednes- 
day will  be  the  exhibition-day  of  the  Royal  South  Lou- 
don Floricultural  Society,  there  will  be  no  meeting  here, 
and  the  season  may  be  considered  as  virtually  closed. 
In  the  winter  months,  when  matter  for  our  columns  is 
less  pressing,  we  may  perhaps  have  a  few  words  to  say 
upon  these  pleasant  opportunities,  which  we  can  look 
back  upon  with  unmbced  satisfaction. 

Royal  Cbelsea  Dahlia,  August  20. — This,  the  opening 
Exhibition  of  the  season,  proved  very  satisfactory. — Class  I., 
opea  to  all  growers,  21  varieties  ;  Ist  prize,  a  Silver  Cup,  value 
5  guineas,  presented  by  T.  B.  Simpson,  Esq.,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  for  the  following  :  Fear- 
less, Earl  of  Clai-endon,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Gem,  Toisou  d'Or, 
Negro,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Thames  Bank 
Hero,  ilr.  Seldon,  Seraph,  Scarlet  Eclipse,  Marchioness  of 
Cornwallis,  Shjlock,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  Richard  C.)bdea, 
Nonpariel,  Mrs,  Seldon,  Black  Prince,  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
Frederick  Jerome,  Yellow  Standard,  Louis-Philippe,  and 
Andromeda  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  Keynes,  SaUsbary,  for  Hon.  Sidney 
Herbert,  Cobden,  Princess  Louisa,  Gaiety,  Cleopatra,  Capt. 
Warner,  Miss  Vyse,  Purple  Standard,  Shylock.  Magiiificent, 
Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Mr.  Seldon,  Lord  Mayor,  Saowflake,  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Essex  Triumph,  Privateer,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Yellow  Standard,  Sarah,  Toison  d'Or,  Queen  of  Piimroses, 
M.  Gouberts,  and  Buffalo  Girl. — Class  II.,  private  growers, 
12  blooms,  a  Silver  Cup,  value  5  guineas,  presented  by  T.  B. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robinson,  Pimlic  >,  for 
Purple  Standard,  General  Negrier,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Richard  Cobden,  Scarlet  Gem, 
Sir  F.  Bathiu'st,  Mr.  Seldon,  Shylock,  Princess  Radziville, 
and  Duchess  ;  2d,  to  Mr,  Black,  for  Mr,  Seldon,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Marchimess  of  Cornwallis,  Thames  Bank  Hero, 
Shylock,  FearleiS,  Richard  Cobden,  Magnificent,  Elizabeth, 
Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  Yellow  Standard.— 
Class  III.,  open  to  all  growers,  12  fancy  varieties  :  1st  prize  to 
Mr.  Keynes,  for  Flying  Dutchman,  Striata  perfecia,  Conspicua, 
Comus,  Jeannette,  La  Rosiere,  Candidate,  Keepsake,  Miss  Black- 
more,  Comtede  Flandre,  Sasparine  furstin  Reuss,  and  Madame 
Basseville  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  Striata  psrfecta,  Conspicua, 
Lady  GrenviUe,  Elizabeth,  Master  G,  Clayton,  Comte  de  Flandre, 
Madame  Wachy,  Brunette,  Jet^ny  Lind,  Delicata,  Henrick  von 

Gagern,  and  Prince;s  Louisa Class  IV,,  private  growers,  6  fancy 

varieties  :  1st  prize  to  J,  Edwards,  Esq.,  Holioway,  fur  Jeau- 
nette,  Flying  Dutchman,  Elizabeth,  Princess  Helena,  Highland 
Chief,  and  Lady  GrenviUe  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  Pope,  Chelsea,  for  Eliza- 
beth, Madame  Wachy,  Floral  Beauty,  Po.tsecrecaire  Hane, 
Jenny  Liad,  and  -\doIph  Dubras. — Class  Y,,  private  growers 
only,  6  blooms  of  new  varieties,  sold  out  for  the  tirsttimein 
18-50  :  equal  1st  prize  to  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  for  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, Duke  of  Cambridge,  Seraph,  Snowflake,  Sir  F.  Bathurst, 
and  Queen  of  the  Isles  ;  3d,  to  Mr.  Robinson,  for  Sir  F. 
Bathurst,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Seraph,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Beauty 
Supreme,  and  Queen  o  the  Isles  ;  equal  Isc  pr  ze  to  Mr. 
James,  Stoke  Newingtoo,  for  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Magnificent, 
Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Premier,  Beauty  Sapreme,  and  Queen  of  the 
Isles. — Class  YI.,  private  growers  only,  6  blooms  :  1st  prize  to 
Mr.  Allen,  ShackleweU,  for  Shjlock,  Mr.  Seldon,  Su-  F. 
Bathurst,  Capt.  Warner,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Fearless  ; 
2d,  to  Mr.  Pope,  for  Mr,  Seldon,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Purple  Stand- 
ard, Fearless,  Richard  Cobden,  aud  Sir  F.  iSathurst.  Extra 
prize  for  the  best  fancy  seedling,  not  out,  yellow  tipped  white, 
was  awarded  to  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  for  Edwards'  Mrs,  Hansard, 
a  noble  variety,  full,  and  of  good  form;  th.ee  b'ooms  were 
exhibited.  Seedlings.— These  were  neither  very  numerous 
nor  very  good,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. First  class  certiticates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Keynes  for 
Summit  of  Perfection  (purple),  and  Hon,  S,  Herbert  (orange 
and  scarlet  mottled);  to  Mr,  Bragg,  for  Admiral  (pale  lilac) ;  to 
Mr.  Greathurst,  for  Lady  Franklin;  and  to  Mr.  Edwards,  for 
Mrs.  Hansard,  yellow  tipped  white. 


of  that  cumbrous  machinery  so  often  recommended  if 
not  employed. 

The  great  principle  on  which  every  system  of 
ventilation  turns  is  thus  laid  down.  "  In  venti- 
lating buildings,  two  things  should  be  borne  in 
mind ;  and  as  upon  the  proper  attention  to  these 
depends  the  success  of  the  plan,  particular  attention 
should  be  taken  to  see  them  carried  into  eflect.  These 
are  the  supply  of  the  interior  with  fresh  air,  and  the 
withdrawing  it  when  vitiated.  And  here  we  would 
request  attention  to  the  fact,  of  which  the  evidence  of 
all  experience  goes  to  prove  the  truth,  "  thm  no  foul  air 
eajt  by  any  possibility  be  extracted  from  the  interior  of 
any  building,  however  well  arranged  the  means  to  ensure 
its  ea;it  may  be,  unless  an  ample  supply  of  pure  air  is 
admitted.  It  is  the  force  of  air  entering,  that  causes 
the  vitiated  air  to  be  expelled.  It  is  necessarily  im- 
possible to  have  ventilation  without  a  movement  of  air." 

Our  readers  will  do  well  to  remember  this. 
How  often  do  we  find  horticultural  and  agricultural 
buildings,  which  are  said  to  be  ventilated,  provided 
either  with  one  opening  somewhere  near  the  top, 
through  which  the  foul  air  is  expected  to  pass,  whilst 
the  lower  part  is  kept  carefully  closed,  or  with  an 
opening  neap  the  bottom,  made  for  the  entry  of  fresh 
air,  whilst  no  means  are  provided  for  getting  rid  of  the 
foul.  The  proper  methods  of  obtaining  these  two 
ends  the  author  professes  to  point  out.  His  explana- 
tions are,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  intended  for  practical 
men,  that  is,  for  those  conversant  with  the  art  of 
building  ;  this  has  led  him  into  the  mistake  of  being 
too  short  for  other  people,  and  of  rendering  his 
observations  less  intelligible  and  clear  than  he  otherwise 
might  have  made  them.  At  the  same  time  many 
valuable  hints  may  be  obtained  by  the  uninitiated,  aud 
especially  irom  the  fifth  chapter,  which  contains  some 
useful  information  relating  to  the  construction  of  fire- 
places, aud  the  remedies  for  smoky  chimneys.  The 
appendix  ou  the  ventilation  of  ships  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal  by  those  engaged  either  in  building  or  in  sailmg 
in  them. 


Practical  Ventilation.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn. 
Blackwoods,  12mo,  pp.  208. 
This  little  work  consists  of  five  chapters,  devoted 
respectively  to,  1st,  a  few  remarks  on  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  ventilation  ;  2d,  a  short  account  of  its 
principles,  and  their  application  to  the  ventilation  of 
public  buildings  ;  3d,  the  ventilation  of  private  houses  ; 
4th,  that  of  agricultural  edifices  ;  and  5th,  the  heating  of 
buildings  generally.  A  recapitulation  and  an  appendix 
on  the  ventilation  of  ships  are  added.  The  author 
expresses  a  decided  opinion  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  a  very  effective  ventilation  may  be  obtained, 
both  cheaply  and  easily,  by  a  proper  attention  to  the 
laws  regulating  the  motions  of  heated  air,  witliout  any 


Miscellaneous. 

Common  Flowers. — Had  we  not  seen  the  remarkable 
collection  of  -Messrs.  Vilmorin-jVndrieux  and  Co,,  we 
should  not  have  believed  that  so  fine  an  effect  could 
have  been  produced  by  annuals  grown,  nearly  all  of 
them,  in  the  open  air.  What  beautiful  effects  inight  be 
had  by  means  of  these  common  plants,  many  of  which 
are  of  our  climate,  if  we  could  only  grow  and  arrange 
them  with  the  skill  of  these  gentlemen  !  Some  of  the 
vases  in  this  collection  would  most  certainly  not  suffer 
though  compared  with  the  most  magnificent  and  attrac- 
tive objects  in  the  exhibitiou.  The  splendid  tufts  of 
Schizanthus  Grahami  and  rubens  will  well  bear  to  be 
compared  with  any  Pelargonium,  even  with  the  splendid 
Reme  des  Fran9ais  which  did  il.  Chauviere  such  great 
credit.  We  appeal  to  all  good  judges  or  men  of  taste 
who  saw  the  exhibition,  to  say  whether  we  are  not 
correct.  What  could  be  more  graceful  than  the  vases 
of  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  Eucharidium  grandiflorum, 
Viscaiia  oculata,  of  (^larkia,  with  its  snow  white  flowers? 
What  more  magnificent  than  the  Snapdragon,  with  its 
long  spikes  streaked  with  yellow  audpurple,  surpassing 
anything  of  the  sort  we  ever  saw  before  !  Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.  have  a  long  established 
reputation  to  maintain,  and  most  assuredly  it  suffered 
nothing  by  theu-  last  exhibition.  Had  we  more  room 
we  should  be  delighted  to  describe  in  detail  the 
numerous  species  which  the  clever  men  in  this  esta- 
blishment have  placed  in  the  first  rank  among  orna- 
mental plants ;  we  should  tarry  over  the  delicate 
clusters  of  Grasses  grown  in  pots  (Aira  pulchella,  Stipa 
pinnata,  Brizi  maxima,  Lagurus  ovatus,  &c,),  whose 
airy,  silky,  or  velvet  panicles  contrast  so  well  with  their 
hair-like  foliage  ;  we  should  speak  of  those  pretty  violet- 
coloured  composites  (Brachycoine  iberidifolia)  ;  of  those 
Everlastings  with  their  metallic  car-uiine  scales ;  of 
those  dwarf  Wallflowers,  with  their  remarkably  strange 
colours  given  them  by  consummate  skill ;  but  the  small 
space  that  is  left  us  must  be  devoted  to  other  horticvil- 
turists.  Revue  Hortico'e. 

Hollyhocks. — If  I  were  not  afraid  of  advancing  a  hor- 
ticultural heresy,  I  should  say  that  many  amateurs  pre- 
fer Hollyhocks  to  Dahlias.  The  Hollyhocks  of  Belgium 
and  Germany  had  a  great  celebrity  long  before  they 
appeared  among  us.  The  collections  of  the  Prince  of 
Salm  Dyck,  and  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  have  been 
much  admired.  In  other  places  varieties  have  been 
obtained  with  leaves  more  or  less  lobed,  more  or  less 
entire,  more  or  less  palmate,  all  with  flowers  large,  full, 
or  coloured  differently  from  those  of  other  plants,  being 
sometimes  of  a  more  or  less  dark  mahogany  colour,  at 
others  of  a  delicite  tint,  and  varying  from  the  purest 
white  to  the  darkest  glossy  black,  dome  progress  has 
also  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  those  plants  by 
ourselves.  Since  1S30  JL  Pelissier,  j  un.,  a  gentleman 
of  Prado,  has  cultivated  Hollyhocks,  and  from  the 
seeds  of  a  pink  variety  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
plants  with  flowers  of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  tints, 
and  regularity  of  form,  may  serve  both  to  encourage 
perseverance  and  as  a  good  type  for  seed.  Inthefol- 
lowin"  vear,  from  the  seeds  of  pink  flowers,  he  obtained 
a  beautiful,  brilliant,  c'ear,  sulphur-coloured  specimen, 
perfect  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  the  seeds  of  those 
two  plants  that  he  has  obtained  all  the  other  beautiful 
and  remarkable  varieties  which  he  now  possesses,  after 
a  lapse  of  10   years  from   his  first  attempts.     As  a 
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general  rule,  M.  Pelissier  prefers  flowers  with  six  ex- 
terior petals,  with  entire  edges,  well  open,  well  set  out, 
of  a  middling  size,  of  a  pure,  clean,  brilliant  colour, 
and  forming  a  perfect  Anemone.  Seeds  sown  in  the 
spring  and  in  unwatered  ground,  never  flower  till  the 
sec  jnd  year.  Experience  has  shown  that  if  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  September,  and  in  earth  which  is  kept  fresh, 
flowers  may  be  obtained  in  June  or  July  following, 
which  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  spring-sown 
seeds.  M.  Pelissier  follows  the  foUowiog  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. The  seeds,  which  are  taken  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe,  from  good  specimens,  are  sown  in  September, 
in  a  border  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  composed  of 
good  coarsely  sifted  garden  earth,  mixed  with  well 
worked  soil.  The  seeds,  if  they  are  covered  lightly  with 
leaf-mould,  and  the  soil  is  kept  fresh,  begin  to  swell  at 
the  end  of  a  week  ;  they  require  little  care  till  spring, 
as  they  are  not  hurt  by  frost.  In  the  spring  the  ground 
must  be  repricked,  occasionally  hoed,  and  frequently 
watered.  As  the  flowers  expand  M.  Pelissier  removes 
whatever  is  not  conformable  to  the  type  he  has  chosen, 
or  is  not  of  a  marked  colour,  and  like  a  perfect 
Anemone.  It  is  by  doing  this  every  year  that  he  has 
obtained  20  remarkable  varieties,  the  names  and  cha- 
racteristics of  which  have  been  kindly  furnished  by 
him,  and  are  given  below.  1.  Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
delicate  rose,  flower  very  full ;  perfection.  2.  Geant 
de  Batailles,  red,  flower  very  full.  3.  Vestale,  fine  pure 
white,  flower  very  full.  4.  Anais,  rose,  flower  very  full  ; 
perfection.  5.  Chroraatella,  dark  yellow,  flower  very 
full.  6.  Jeune  Eiiph^mie,  clear  red,  flower  beautiful, 
full ;  perfection.  7.  Reine  Victoria,  cinnamon  coloured, 
shaded,  flower  very  full.  8.  Grand  Peking,  nankeen- 
coloured,  flower  very  full.  9.  Amarante,  dark  red, 
flower  very  full.  10.  Isabelle,  dark  red,  flower  very 
full.  11.  Grand  Colbert,  d.ark  rose,  streaked,  flower 
full,  very  perfect.  12.  JIarie  Gabrielle,  fleshy  white, 
flower  full ;  beautiful.  13.  Matilde,  clear  cherry, 
flower  very  full.  14.  Solfaterre,  very  clear  yellow, 
flower  very  full.  15.  Boule  de  Neige,  beautiful  white, 
flower  well  rounded,  full.  16.  Ophirie,  yellow  with  a 
tint  of  pink,  flower  very  full.  17.  Arlequin,  clear, 
approaching  to  dark  violet,  spotted  with  white.  18. 
Desprez,  white,  middle  yellow.  19.  Proserpine,  very 
dark  red,  flower  very  full.  20.  Pluton,  black,  flower 
very  full.  Revue  Horticoie. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week. J 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Stove  plants  which  flower  upon  the  young  wood 
may  with  propriety  be  shifted  now,  as  they  will  thereby 
be  much  invigorated  ;  and  the  blossoms  also  will  give 
evidence  of  the  advantage,  by  their  superiority  in  size 
and  colour.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  flower  upon 
the  ripened  wood,  must  be  gradually  encouraged  to  go 
to  rest,  as  the  days  decrease  in  light.  We  would  not 
pot  any  plants  when  they  are  very  near  their  flowering 
season.  Poinsettias  which  do  not  flower  until  January, 
we  would  encourage  by  repotting  now,  and  by  supply- 
ing them  freely  with  liquid  manure ;  as  the  floral 
leaves  will  be  double  the  size  that  they  would  be  if  less 
liberally  treated.  We  mention  this  as  an  instance  of 
our  meaning,  as  it  is  impossible  to  enter  more  fully  into 
specific  directions  within  the  limits  of  the  Calendar. 
Amaryliids  in  pots,  as  they  show  signs  of  ripening, 
should  be  gradually  dried  off.  The  Belladona  Lilies  in 
front  of  the  houses,  and  at  the  foot  of  sunny  walls,  will 
be  benefited  by  soakings  of  rich  water.  The  Japan 
Lilies  now  coming  into  flower  should  have  every 
possible  encouragement  by  liberal  waterings  of  clear 
rich  water,  and  afford  them  a  slight  shade  while 
in  bloom. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

PiNEKiES. — The  plants  which  have  been  recently 
potted,  or  shifted  into  new  soil,  are  now  growing  vigor- 
ously. This  state  of  things  should  be  encouraged  by  a 
liberal  temperature,  but  accompanied  at  all  times  by 
sufficient  ventilation  to  prevent  undue  elongation  of  the 
leaves,  and  to  mature  their  tissue  while  the  sunlight  is 
powerful  enough  for  this  purpose.  A  less  humid  atmo- 
sphere should  be  supplied  generally,  and  especially  to 
those  intended  for  fruiting  early  next  spring,  as  it  is 
very  important  that  they  should  acquire  a  strong  sturdy 
habit,  and  that  the  accumulation  and  elaboration  of  sap 
be  encouraged,  rather  than  the  increase  of  the  size  of 
the  plant.  Assist  the  swelling  fruit  with  liquid  manure, 
but  admit  abundance  of  air,  for  the  sake  of  the  flavour, 
and  to  prevent  the  crowns  growing  too  luxuriantly. 
Vineries, — Pay  every  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
ripe  Grapes  from  the  effects  of  damp,  by  avoiding  the 
spilling  of  water  about  the  houses,  and  by  admitting  a 
fr«e  current  of  air  in  all  favourable  weather,  and 
accompanied  by  a  little  fire  during  rain  or  fogs.  These 
houses  should  now,  if  possible,  be  freed  entirely  from 
plants  in  pots,  or  if  any  are  allowed  to  remain  they 
should  be  of  kinds  requiring  little  or  no  water,  such  as 
bulbs  and  other  stove  plants,  which  require  a  dry,  cool 
treatment  to  lead  them  to  repose.  From  this  time  the 
points  of  all  growing  shoots  should  be  stopped,  as  the 
leaves  produced  after  this  time  take  from  the  stored-up 
energy,  without  ripening  sufficiently  early  to  benefit 
the  Vines  in  return.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken 
not  to  stop  too  closely  the  lateral  shoots  of  Vines  which 
are  still  growing  vigorously,  as  they  are  liable  in  such 
cases  to  burst  the  buds  too  near  the  base  of  the  shoots. 
As  the  wasps  are  now  becoming  troublesome,  their 
ingress  should  be  prevented,  by  fixing  some  thin  bunting 
over  the  moveable  sashes.  Haythorn's  hexagon  or 
gauze  net  ia  the  beat  material  we  are  acquainted  >Yith 


for  this  purpose,  as  it  eflectually  excludes  wasps  and 
flies,  while  the  lightness  of  the  fabric  causes  it  scarcely 
to  obstruct  the  light  and  air. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Before  the  season  is  further  advanced,  every  gar- 
dener should  calculate,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  whether 
the  extent  of  his  framing  conveniences  will  be  sufficient 
to  afford  shelter  during  winter  to  his  stock  of  established 
half-hardy  plants,  as  well  as  to  those  he  is  now  propa- 
gating. If  his  room  is  deficient,  he  must  either  restrict 
autumnal  propagation  within  certain  limits,  or  prepare 
additional  pits  without  further  loss  of  time.  Brick  pits 
are  of  course  the  most  durable,  and  although  expensive 
in  the  first  outlay,  are  cheapest  in  the  end.  A  very 
common  make-shift  pit  is  built  of  turves,  which  lasts 
several  seasons  and  is  very  warm,  but  in  appearance 
rather  untidy.  A  sowing  of  hardy  annuals  may  now  be 
made  for  flowering  early  in  spring  ;  these  will  flower  as 
soou  as  the  earlier  plants  raised  in  frames  next  year, 
and  as  frame  room  in  spring  is  generally  scarce,  it  is 
worth  while  to  economise  it  ;  they  may  be  sown  in  the 
reserve  garden,  and  afterwards  transplanted. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  exhibitions  for  Dahlias  will  now  be  in  their 
zenith,  and  to  procure  flne  blooms  during  the  past 
stormy  weather  will  have  tested  the  skill  and  patience 
of  many  an  amateur.  Early  flowers,  from  which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  save  seed,  should  have  attention, 
and  as  they  wither,  the  decaying  florets  should  be  ex- 
tracted. Seedlings,  especially  weak  late-blooming  ones, 
that  give  any  evidence  of  good  quality,  though  they  may 
not  be  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  every  respect,  should  be 
taken  care  of,  to  be  tried  again,  as  high  cultivation 
another  season  may  cause  a  more  favourable  develop- 
ment of  their  good  qualities. — Hollyhocks  are  now  at- 
tracting much  attention  as  a  florist's  flower,  and  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  them.  Save  seed 
from  the  best.  We  adopt  the  plan  of  removing  the 
upper  part  of  the  spike,  leaving  six  or  eight  of  the 
early  blooms.  Wlien  the  plant  throws  four  or  five 
stems,  and  propagation  of  the  variety  is  an  object,  one 
or  more  of  the  spikes  of  flowers  may  be  sacrificed,  in 
order  that  the  seeds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  may  be 
more  fully  developed  ;  the  stem  may  be  split  and  cut  in 
lengths,  shortening  them  on  each  side  of  the  shoots,  and 
place  them  under  a  hand-glass,  taking  care  that  the 
small  portion  retained  is  covered  with  soil,  leaving  the 
point  of  the  bud  exposed.  This  plan  we  have  often  suc- 
cessfully practised,  and  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Late  crops  of  Turnip,  Parsley,  Spinach,  &c.,  should 
be  thinned  before  the  plants  begin  to  intrude  upon  each 
other.  The  earliest  sowing  of  Cabbage-lettuce  may  be 
planted  on  a  border  with  an  east  or  west  aspect,  re- 
serving the  most  favourable  situations  on  the  south 
Ijorders  for  Endive  and  the  later  sowings  of  Cabbage- 
lettuce.  Two  sowings  more  of  the  latter  should  be  made 
at  intervals  of  10  days.  A  main  sowing  should  be  made 
immediately  of  Early  Asiatic  Cauliflowers  for  planting 
under  handlights,  and  preserving  during  winter  in 
frames  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  Early  York 
Cabbage  should  be  sown  for  an  early  spring  crop,  and 
a  sowing  of  Red  Dutch  Cabbage  for  main  crop  next. 
Transplant  late  sown  Cabbages  iu  rows  8  inches  asunder 
every  way ;  of  these,  three-fourths  will  be  drawn  in  a 
young  state,  and  used  as  Coleworts  ;  the  remainder  will 
be  left  to  produce  heads.  Endive,  Lettuce,  &c.,  should 
be  transplanted  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  be  handled. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Bace  Numbers  of  the  Gabdeners' Chronicle  :  The  publisher 
begs  to  say  that  the  following  may  be  had.  Acy  subscriber 
who  will  forward  postage  stamps  equivalent  to  as  many 
numbers  aa  are  required,  Tvill  have  them  sent  free  by  post 
The  volume  for  1817,  price  30s.,  and  volume  for  1848,  price 
303.  Cd.,  can  still  be  had.  The  volume  for  1S49  is  now  ready, 
price  30s.     The  volumes  of  former  years  are  out  of  print. 

1S41— 1,  8, 13. 14, 15,  16,  17.  IS,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  23  29, 
30,  ;il.  32,  34,  45,  46.  47,  48,  51, 

1842-4,  6,  S,  U,  IG,  18,  20,  31,  32,  42,  45,  50,  51,  52. 


1843—13,  IG,  17,  Is,  2U,  2-',  2o,  'Ji,  '2o,  2ti,  27,  28,  'I'J,  oO,  31* 
32.  33,  34,  3*3,  37,  40,  41,  42,  48,  49,  50,  52, 
1S44— All  except  33,  36,  37,  46,  50. 

1845—1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  17,  13,  19,  20, 

21,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  31,  33,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  50,  51.  52. 

1S46— 4,    o,    e,    10,  11, 12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 18,  20,  22,  23,  24, 

26,27,42,43,46,48,49. 

.,       1847-1,    2,    3,  4,  5,  8,   11,  13,  14,  16,  19,  20,  21,    22,  27, 

-    28,  32,   33,   36,  37,   41,42,43,44,45,46,  47,48,  51,52. 

1848-1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25.  26,  27,  28,  30.  33,  34,  36,  37,  39,  40. 
41,  44,  45,  47,  48,  51,  52,  53. 

1849— All  except  46,  47,  48,  49,  52. 

Dodble  Fuchsias:  ir  IK  They  are  not  at  all  uncommon.* 

Filberts:  Kernel  NnU.  In  order  to  keep  these  for  consider- 
able time,  they  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  packed  in  dry 
casks  or  new  flower-pots,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt,  to 
prevent  mouldinesa,  and  then  placed  in  a  dry  cool  situation. 
The  husks  should  bs  allowed  to  remain  on  them.J 

Fruit-trees:  Westerly  Asjject.  As  your  aspect  proves  not  suit- 
able for  Peaches,  Nectariaes,  Apricots,  nor  even  for  PJums, 
better  occupy  it  with  the  hardier  sorts  of  Pears,  such  as 
Knight's  Monarch.  Suffolk  Thorn,  Thompson's,  Marie  Louise, 
Broom  Park,  and  Eyewood.  || 

Indian-rubbeb  Tree  :  Hus  in  Urhe.  Do  not  use  a  galvanised 
iron  box  ;  far  better  have  a  slate  bos.  If  you  increase  the 
size  of  the  latter,  you  will  increase  the  tree  also,  which,  we 
suspect,  will  be  inconvenient.  So  long  as  it  remains  in 
health,  let  it  remain  as  it  is  ;  if  it  becomes  unhealthy,  give  it 
a  little  guano-water. 

Insects  :  F  A  P.  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  additional 
Rose  leaves,  We  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  rear  the  inaects 
inclosed.  An  analogous  case  may  sometimes  be  met 
with  at  the  tips  of  sprigs  of  Quickset  hedges.  IV.^F  S. 
The  plants  recently  purchased  are  sadly  infested  with 
the  mealy  bug,  and  the  tradesman  who  supplied  them 
ia  such  a  state  ought  to  be  exposed.  Spirits  of  wine 
is  the  best  remedy.  IF.  —  Y  O.  The  insects  found  on  the 
Silver  Fir  are  Lachnus  pineti.  Pray  inform  us  of  the  locality 
where  found.  W.  — MJB.  We  know  no  previous  instance  of 
the  larvEe  of  Cecidomjise  infesting  the  interior  of  Pea  pods. 
Is  the  loose  internal  texture,  within  which  some  of  the  larvae 
are  buried,  a  fungus  or  a  diseased  state  of  the  pod  ?  TT. — 
W  H  C.  Th«.  insects  on  the  Pea  leaves  are  the  slimy  grubs  of 
a  saw-tly  (Selandria  a^thiops).  Syringing  with  lime  water, 
or  powdering  the  leaves  with  lime,  is  the  best  remedy.  W. 

Ivr  -.ADO.  Cut  it  off  above  the  ground  and  it  will  die,  or  set 
it  on  fire,  if  it  is  not  dangerous  to  do  so.  Ferns  may  be  re- 
moved if  you  dig  up  the  very  deep  roots ;  what  are  called 
roots  are  nothing  but  underground  stems. 

ilELONS  :  -Y  Y Z.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  same  plants  to 
ripen  two  crops  in  one  eeason.  Under  your  circumstances 
fi.^ur  fruit  to  each  plant  will  be  sufficient  % 

Music  :  HannaK  We  would  willingly  oblige  you,  but  we  can- 
not find  room  for  poetry.  We  quite  agree  with  you  about 
"silly  riddles."  It  ought  not  to  have  been  inserted.  If  yon 
will  again  send  us  the  question,  with  your  address,  we  will 
insert  the  question,  and  transmit  the  answer  if  we  get  one. 
Editors  never  preserve  papers  ;  they  are  used  at  once,  or  are 
thrown  aside  and  wasted. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J  G,  Bath.  Tour  Apricot  is  not  a  variety  of 
Moor-park ;  it  is  the  Turkey,  You  will  find  that  it  has  a 
sweet  kernel,  that  of  the  Moor-park  is  bitter.  You  state  that, 
unprotected,  it  bears  every  year  a  good  crop,  when  others  on 
each  side  of  it  fail,  an  additional  proof  that  the  Turkey  is  a 
sort  worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation.il— ./  Q,  The 
Jargouelle.il 

Names  of  Plants  :  Erseroum.  4G4,  Heliotropium  villosum  ; 
72,  Kindera,  near  cauescens  ;  96,  Kindera ;  142,  Cerinttie  ; 
22S,  Cynoglossum  ;  527.  Acroptiion  Pieris  ;  197,  Centaurea 
pulche'lla  ;  515,  Centaurea,  near  macrocephala.— 6^  B.  Appa- 
rently a  morsel  of  some  Heliophila,  near  H.  arabidoides, — 
A  Suh.  Oriijanum  Dictamnu'-:  and  Gazania  uniflora. — HRK, 
Phacelia  tripiunatifida. — R  M.    1,    Polygonum   Persicaria  ; 

2.  Euphrasia  ofiicinaUs ;  3,  Erica  cinerea  ;  4,  Hieracium 
Pilosella.  —  F  F.  5,  Odontoglossum  nsevium  ;  tiie  rest  next 
week.  —  Cymro.  It  is  the  male  Buffalo-berry,  Shepherdia 
argentea.  — -S   H.    1,    Genista    pilosa ;    2,    Erica    tetralLx ; 

3,  Scabiosa  Buccisa  ;  4,  TormentUla  reptans  ;  5,  Salix 
fusca  ;  6,  Betonica  officinalis  ;  7,  Agrostis  canina  ;  S, 
indeterminable— all  wretched  specimens  of  the  commonest 
plants.— Z<  N  R.  1,  Epipactis  latifolia  ;  2,  Gentiana  ama- 
relia,— G  Flew,  Tkornhill.  Symphytum  asperrimum,  and 
some  starved  Anthriscus  indeterminable. — F  H  Ransohi.  It 
is  not  possible  to  name  plants  sent  in  such  a  etat^;  they 
look  like  a  piece  of  peat.  Here  are  the  names  of  a  few  :  1, 
Croton  pictum  ;  3,  Rivina  hnmilis  ;  6,  some  Justicia ;  5, 
Nierembergia  filicaulis  ;  2,  the  white  Daboecia  vulgaris  ;  10, 
Alonsoa  incisa  ?  7,  Lycopodium  denticnlatum. — Rusticii3.  1, 
Atripiex  patula  ;  2,  Chenopodium  ficifolium  ;  3,  Polygonum 
Persicaria.— i2  W  C  H.  A  very  fine  variety  of  Stanhopea  in- 
signis. — A  Constant  Reader.  It  is  an  Agrostis,  and  the  species 
called  A.  stolonifera.  No  species  of  this  genus  is  worth 
cultivating  where  better  Grasses  will  thrive;  but  in  wet 
heavy  land  they  have  their  value,  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  herbage  they  afford. — Cacane}isis,  The  plant 
used  in  a  moorland  district  in  Ireland  as  an  emetic,  a  small 
quantity  bruised  in  water  for  this  purpose  proving  very 
effectual,  is  Lycopodium  Selago.  Its  emetic  qualities  are 
well  known. — £  Graham.  Aster  Tripolium, 

Onions  :  Sub.  Sow  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  transplant 
in  spring. J 

Pine-apples:  D  H,  Bilston.  You  will  find  the  information  you 
seek  iu  our  weekly  "  Calendar  of  Operations.''^ 

Planting  :  Gallicus,  We  should  certainly  plant  Coniferous 
plants,  as  well  as  other  evergreens,  now.  Our  experiment 
with  them  last  year  was  perfectly  successful. 

Potatoes:  J  S  S,  Hincklet/.  A  fiae  Potato  certainly;  but  we 
cannot  judge  of  its  value  without  the  experience  to  Oe  gained 
by  growing  it. — Birfchurst.  We  believe  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  where  they  are  undoubtedly  blighted,  is  to  mow  the 
stems  down,  to  put  3  or  4  inches  of  earth  over  the  ground, 
to  roll  it  down  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  to  leave  them  in  ihe 
ground  till  they  are  ripe.J 

RosEs  :  FA  P.  You  may  thin  out  the  wood  of  your  Noisette 
and  Boursault  Roses,  ttc,  in  the  manner  you  propose  with 
advantage.  They  will  be  both  neater  in  appearance  and  will 
flower  better.^ 

Scarlet  Geraniums  :  Stih.  They  may  be  wintered  in  a  dark 
place,  but  it  must  be  dry  and  free  from  frost. t 

Misc  :  Lady  M.  Salvia  Ilegla  should  be  treated  just  like  S. 
splendent.  Your  Fuchsia  serratifolia  should  be  in  bloom 
now.  The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  its  manage- 
ment are  to  prevent  over-luxuriance,  and  to  get  its  wood 
well  ripened.J  

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Calceolahias  :  J  F.  Novel  in  appearance,  being  all  more  or 

less  striped  with  yellow,  orange,  and  bright  brown.    A  step 

in  the  right  direction  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  partially 

shrivelled  specimens  sent,   they   all  want  improvement  in 

shape.*" 
Dahlias:    T  B.   A  large  finely-formed  flower,  of  great  depth, 

and  having  a  compact  centre.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  flowers 

we  have  seen.    It  is,  however,  much  of  the  same  shade  as 

Mrs.  Seldon.* 
Heliotrope  i    S  V.    K  pretty  variety  in  the  way  of  YoUaire- 

anum.* 
Lilies  :  Kent  Florist.  A  highly  coloured  variety  of  Lilium  lan- 

cifolium  specioaum.'"' 
Petunia:  J  T  R.   Bnexaminable,  on  account  of  the  bruised 

condition  in  which  it  was  received.'' 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.  CORK. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 
THE  SESSION  for  1850-51  will  commence  on  the  loth  of 

OCTOBER. 
Prospectuses,  with  details  of  the  several  Courses  of  Lectures 
in  connection  with  these  Schools,  the  Fees  payable,  &c.,  may 
be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Registrar,  or  to  the  Professor 
of  Engineering  or  Agriculture. 

Boarding  Houses,  licensed  by  the  President,  have  been  esta- 
blished in  Cork,  where  Students  are  received  and  comfortably 
provided  for  on  moderate  terms,  and  their  religious  and  moral 
conduct  watched  over  by  the  Deans  of  Residences. 
By  order  of  the  President, 
Aug.  31. Fbancis  Albant.  Registrar. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  cooking 
apparatus  possesses  greater  general  advantages  than  any  yet 
submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  material 
and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus.  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  May  be  seen 
in  daily  use  at  the  Craven  Hotel,  Craven-street,  Strand  ;  Stevens' 
Hotel,  Bond-street;  Greenwich  Hospital;  University  College 
Hospital ;  and  is  in  use  by  upwards  of  200  private  families,  and 
at  the  Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street,  London.  A  prospectus 
can  be  forwarded  upon  application,  detailing  particulars 
and  price. 


MANURES. — The   foUowiBg    Manures  are    manu 
factured  at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

OflSce,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian,  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  lOs.  per 
ton,  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under: 
■LONDON-  MANURE   COMPANY'S  WHEAT   MANURE   FOPv 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
■CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
TURKEY    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 
^every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
4apply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge-street,  Blackt'riars.        Edwaed  Pdrsee,  Secretary. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  »fec.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  10  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  I5.  od.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity ;  on  one 
■principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id,  to  9d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN  ONE 
SHILLING  PER  DAY. 
"Do  you  bruise  tbe  Oats  you  give  your  horses  ?  "      "  No." 
"  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out  of  every  three,  and  your  cattle 
-do  not  half  BO  well." 

MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.'S  OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS.  Superior  ChafE"  Engines,  simple  in  construction, 
doing  from  50  to  500  bushels  daily,  pnd  more.  Almost  all 
brewers  and  coachmasters  in  London  use  these  implements. 

118,  Fenchurch-street,  London.  A  pamphlet  on  the  above,  by 
■sending  12  postage  stamps.  Chaff-cutters,  Linseed,  Bean,  and 
:Malt  Mills. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM*NEILL  AND  Co.,of  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill 
•  row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
Phizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Heh  Majesty's  Woods  and  Foeests, 

HONOnKABLE  BoAED  OF  OBDNANCE, 
HONOCRABLE  Ea6T  InDIA  COMPANY, 
HONOTTRABLE  CoMMISSIONEBS  OF  CdsTOMS, 

Hek  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land,  Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societi's  House,  Hanover- 
cquare. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Pbice  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

•**  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
to^TO  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

^p  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,    BunhilLrow, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Esq., 
K.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee  Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.    Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note.— Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  tbe  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibes, 
Bright,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  imphcit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons, 


OTEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
O  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  sohcit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
inc.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  Hues, 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  theui  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authonty  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility*s  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  tbe  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


triie  ^grtcttltttral  (Buntu* 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK.. 
TavaauAi,    Sept.      5— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  ol  Ireland. 


In  adjoining  pages,  Reports  of  the  Ckops  will 
be  found  from  most  of  the  counties  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  We  regret  to  see  from  them 
that  the  Wheat  crop  through  most  of  the  southern 
and  midland  counties  of  England,  and  generally 
through  Ireland,  has  been  very  seriously  injured  by 
mildew,  so  that  a  return  much  under  the  average 
will  be  the  general  experience  in  our  principal 
Wheat-growing  districts  :  and  in  the  North,  since 
these  returns  have  been  received,  very  great  injury, 
as  appears  from  the  following  communication  from 
Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston,  has  been  done  by  the  wind. 

"  DUston,  Newcastle-on-Tijne,  Aug.  26. — Since  the 
time  that  I  answered  your  circular,  enquiring  as  to  the 
state  of  the  crops  and  probable  produce  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  1  think  it  right  to  inform  you  tliat  the 
opinion  I  then  gave  has  been  greatly  altered  by  the 
effects  of  the  most  disastrous  wind  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  began  to 
blow  violently  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  and  con- 
tinued till  noon  of  the  20th.  A  great  breadth  of  grain 
was  ripe,  but  little  had  been  cut,  owing  to  the  showery 
state  of  the  weather.  The  result  is  most  calamitous, 
especially  iu  the  north  part  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  counties  on  the  other  side  of  the  border.  In  some 
situations  farmers  are  cutting  the  straw  for  thatching 
hay  stacks  and  other  purposes  without  threshing  it.  As 
far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed,  I  think  it  likely  that 
one-fourth  of  the  crop  in  the  district  1  have  named  has 
been  wasted,  and  that  very  great  loss  has  been  sustained 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  though  in  a  less  degree. 
This  must  be  considered  as  a  great  public  calamity,  and 
one  which  farmers  were  never  less  able  to  overcome 
than  at  present.  John  Grey." 

Excepting  the  extent  to  which  the  injury  here 
estimated  so  highly  may  have  been  general,  the 
crop  of  Wheat  and  of  other  grain  in  the  north  seems 
to  be  good.  Oats,  generally,  and  especially  in  Ire- 
land, are  a  great  crop.  The  returns  regarding  the 
Barley  crop  are  various,  agreeing  in  one  thing,  how- 
ever, that  its  extent  is  not  so  great  as  in  past  years. 

Green  crops  are  generally  good ;  Turnips  being, 
however,  in  some  instances  affected  with  the 
"  Finger  and  toe  "  disease.  Potatoes  are  almost  uni- 
versally affected  with  the  blight,  which,  however,  at 
the  date  of  these  reports,  especially  in  Ireland, 
seem  not  yet  to  have  seriously  affected  the  tubers. 
The  districts  where  it  has  proved  most  destnictive 
lie  along  the  south  coast  of  England.  In  proof, 
nevertheless,  of  its  activity,  we  have,  since  the 
returns  to  our  circular,  in  many  instances  received 
subsequent  reports  altering  the  estimate  originally 
made  of  the  crop,  and  in  eveiy  case  referring  to 
the  rapid  strides  which  the  disease  appeared  to  be 
making. 

In  a  former  Number  we  referred  to  the  general 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company  which 
has  been  recently  formed  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  in  the  session  of  1849,  and  intituled 
"  An  Act  for  the  Incorporation  of  the  General  Land 
Drainage  and  Improvement  Company,  and  for  facili- 
tating the  execution  of  Land  Drainage  and  other 
Improvements  ;  "  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  name 
a  measure  more  importantly  affecting  the  landed 
interest  than  this.  The  objects  to  which  its  opera- 
tions may  extend,  and  the  character  of  the  direc- 
tion to  which  its  administration  is  confided,  ensure 
its  usefulness.  The  powers  conferred  upon  the  com- 
pany may  be  stated  under  three  heads,  viz. : 

"1.  Of  contracting  for  and  executing  all  works  for 
draining,  irrigating  with  sewer  water  or  otherwise, 


warping,  reclaiming,  inclosing,  fencing,  building  on 
and  otherwise  improving  flooded,  uninclosed,  waste, 
and  other  lands,  with  money  to  be  advanced  by  the 
company  or  by  other  parties. 

"  2.  Of  performing  works  and  improvements  under 
contract  with  commissioners  of  sewers,  local  boards 
of  health,  corporations,  trustees,  and  other  public 
bodies. 

"3.  Of  purchasing,  improving, and  reselling  lands. ' ' 
They  thus  possess  the  power  (refused  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Government  last  session)  of 
charging  land  under  disability  with  the  cost  of 
erecting  farm-buildings ;  and  they  are  enabled  to 
purchase,  improve,  and  resell  land  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered  indissolubly  tied  by  the  fetters  of 
entail.*  Here,  then,  is  a  wide  enough  field  for  their 
operations  ;  and  that  it  will  be  well  cultivated, 
neither  the  profitable  nature  of  the  operations  them- 
selves nor  the  character  of  the  officers  whose  services 
have  been  secured,  permit  us  to  doubt. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  simple  illustration 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  Act  is  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  We  quote  the  following  from  the  Company's 
prospectus  : 

"  Take  the  case  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman,  icho 
is  tenant  for  life  of  a  settled  estate,  Vihxch.  is  mort- 
gaged or  charged  with  portions,  and  part  of  which 
consists  of  farms  in  the  occupation  of  tenants,  and 
needing  improvement  by  drainage.  It  would  be  in- 
convenient to  him  to  advance  the  amount  required 
to  drain  the  farms,  and  he  is  therefore  desirous  of 
availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Company. 

""The  first  step,  after  the  Company  had  enter- 
tained his  application,  would  be  for  them  to  make 
an  accurate  plan,  specification  and  estimate  of  the 
proposed  improvement. 

"  On  his  being  satisfied  with  the  plan  and  the  cost 
of  the  works,  he  would  enter  into  a  provisional  con- 
tract with  the  Company  for  their  execution  of  the 
works  at  the  estimated  cost. 

"  Having  done  so,  application  would  be  made  to 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  to  sanction  the  pro- 
posed improvement,  and  on  their  favourably  enter- 
taining the  application  they  would  cause  the  land 
and  the  plan,  &c.  to  be  inspected  and  examined  by 
an  assistant  commissioner  or  an  engineer,  and  he 
would  report  his  opinion  thereon. 

"  On  the  commissioners  being  satisfied  that  the 
proposed  improvement  '  would  effect  a  durable  im- 
provement in  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands,  which 
will  exceed  the  yearly  amount  proposed  to  be  charged 
thereon,'  they  would  sanction  the  provisional  con- 
tract, which  would  therreupon  become  binding. 

"  The  landowner  being,  in  the  case  supposed, 
de  sirous  of  avoiding  any  outlay  by  himself,  and  of 
having  the  whole  expense  charged  on  the  inheritance 
of  the  lands,  would  agree  with  the  tenants  for  their 
paying  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  yearly  charge,  in 
the  shape  of  increased  rent,  and  would  give  notice 
by  advertisement,  and  to  the  mortgagees  or  incum- 
brancers on  the  estate,  of  his  intention  to  apply  for 
such  a  charge.  On  application  to  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners,  they  would  make  in  the  first  instance 
a  provisional  order,  and  (after,  if  they  thought  fit, 
an  inspection  by  an  assistant  commissioner,  or  an 
engineer,  to  ascertain  the  due  execution  of  the  works), 
eventually  an  absolute  order,  charging  the  expense 
and  the  costs  of  the  contract,  inspection,  &c.,  on  the 
inheritance  of  the  lands  improved. 

"  The  total  amount  of  the  charge  is  not  to  exceed 
the  value  of  the  improvement  to  the  inheritance,  and 
the  charge  is  to  be  by  way  of  terminable  annuity, 
not  exceeding  as  regards  drainage  50  years,  or  as 
regards  farm  or  other  buildings  3 1  years. 

"  In  the  case  supposed,  the  landowner  would  have 
his  farms  drained  and  permanently  improved  without 
the  expenditure  by  himself  of  a  single  shilling; 
though,  of  course,  in  many  cases,  he  might  be  willing 
to  ease  his  tenant  by  bearing  a  portion  of  the  yearly 
charge.  The  tenant  would  reap  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  the  improvement,  on  payment  of  such  an 
increase  of  rent  as  would  still  leave  him  a  new  profit. 
The  remainder-man,  after  a  few  years,  would  find 
the  estate  permanently  improved,  and  freed  from  the 
temporary  charge." 

We  shall  hereafter  describe  more  in  detail  the 
modus  operandi  in  cases  where  farm  buildings  are  to 
be  erected  on  entailed  estates.  In  the  meantime,  it 
may  satisfy  some  of  our  readers,  if  we  state  to  them, 
that  we  have  been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  funds.  With  business  men 
and  capitalists  managing  such  a  valuable  Act  as  the 
one  referred  to,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  profit  will 
be  made ;  and  when  profit  is  to  be  made,  there  is 
always  the  wherewithal  to  secure  it,  if  the  public 
have  confidence  in  the  management. 


*  The  company  are  empowered,  by  agreement,  to  purchase 
any  flooded,  uninclosed,  waste,  and  other  lands  which  land- 
owners may  be  Trilling  to  sell,  and  to  improve  the  same,  and  to 
resell  the  same  to  such  landowners  or  any  other  persons  ;  but 
the  total  quantity  held  by  tbe  company  a  tanj  one  time  is  not 
to  exceed  1000  acres. 
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REPORT      ON      THE       CROPS 

From  our  own   Correspondents* 


SCOTLAND. 

COUNTY. 
ROSS   


ELGIN 


ABERBEEN., 


INVERNESS 
FORFAR   


PERTH 


FIFE 


LANCASHIRE.. 


SHROPSHIRE., 


None  grown 
Above  average 

Good 

Above  average 

Average 

Fine  crop 


STIRLING    .... 

HADDINGTON 

MIDLOTHIAN 

RENFREW  .... 

LANARK   

SELKIRK 

BERWICK 


ROXBURGH 

AYR 

DUMFRIES  . 

T7iaT0N   .... 


ENGLAND. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

CUMBERLAND  

WESTMORELAND    ... 

DURHAM 

YORKSHIRE  


'       CHESHIRE  

DERBYSHIRE    

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

LEICESTERSHIRE  ... 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


Above  average 

Above  average 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Average 

Good 

Extremely  good 

Full  average 

Over  average 

Full  average 

Very  good 

Average 

Average 

Full  average 

Good  and  sound 

Good 

Sound  but  tbin 

Average 

Fair  average 

Fair 

Fair  average 

Full  average 

Very  good 

Full  average 

Average 

None  grown 

Good  bulk  ; 

partly  mildewed 

Average 

Average 

Excellent 

Average 

Average 


BARLEY. 


Average 

Full  average 

Sound  ifc  average 

Average 

Fair 


Average 
Not  average 

Good  crop 

Good  average 
Full  average 

Average 

Avevage 

Good 

Nearly  average 

Below  last  year 

Over  average 

Good 

Very  good 

Average 


Heavy  crop 

Over  average 

Average 

Look  vpell 

Full  average 

Nearly  average 

Nearly  average 

Deficient 

Laid,   mildewed 

Hurt,  not  aver. 

Average 

Good 


STAFFORDSHIRE  .., 
LEICESTERSHIRE  .., 

R  Tlandshire 

HEREFORDSHIRE  .. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Very  good 
Not  promising 

Good 

Most  excellent 

Over  average 

Average 

Liglit 

Very  good 

Generally  ligbt 

Under  average 

Light 
Not  average 
Two-thirds  aver. 
Much  mildewed 
Do.  and  smutty 
Average     crop ; 
much  damaged 
Considerably  in- 
jured by  mildew 
Very    tbin,   and 
below  average 
Generally  poor 
Laid,  mildewed 
Under  average 

Average 
Under  average 
Not  heavy 
Abundant 
Strong  crop 
Average 
Damaged 
Average 
Injuredby  midge 
Good 
Average 
Mildewed  and 
quality  inferior 
Generally  good 
Middling,  but  at- 
tacked by  rust 
Badly  mildewed 

Bad,  mildewed 

Good 
Average  ;  bad 

Average 

Under  average 

Good  crop 


Very  heavy 

Full  average 

Fair 

Average 

Unequal 

Rather  light 

Poor  crop 

Average 

Light 

Light 

Heavy 

Good 

Fair 

Average 

Average 

Full  average 

Fair  average 

Fair  average 

Average 

Average 

Various 

Over  average 

Average 

Over  average 

Over  average 

Good 

Excellent 

Over  average 

Very  heavy 

Fair 

Rather  bulky 

Good 


Very   favourable 

Good 

Average 

Very  good 

Good 

Over  average 

Very  good 

Good 

Full  average 

Average 

Average 

Full  average 


Very  good 

Average 

Over  average 

Good 

Average 
Very  good 


Good 

Promising 

Good 

Good 

Very  great  crop 

Very  good 
Extremely  good 

Good 

Yery  good 

Heavy  crop 

Over  average 


Good 
Various 

Good 
Average 


Good 

Good,  but  laid 

Average 

Very  good 


Good 

Good 

Good 

Deficient 

Hardly  average 

Light 

Not  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Light 

Coarse 


Average 

Pretty  good 

Average 

Average 

Abundant 

Very  good 

Good 

Good 

Average 

Good 


Very  good 

Good 
Good 

Below  average 

and  coarse 

Average 

Under  average 
Average 

Under  average 

Average 

Good 


OATS. 


Very  good 

Inferior 

Short 

Not  average 

Very  bad 

Very  bad 

Very  poor 

Unequal 

Liyht 
Very  light 
Variable 
Various 

Light 

Stunted 

l-third  under  av. 

Light 

Very  healthy 

Fair  crop 

Short 

Under  average 

Deficient 

Light 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Under  average 

Light 

Not  average 

Various 

Rather  short 

Under  average 

Fine 

Average 

Scarcely  average 

Under  average 

Average 

Good 

Very  light 

Average 

Good 

Fair 

Average 

Average 

Not  average 

Under  average 

Avei'age 

Abundant 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

Full  average 

Good 

Average 
Light 

Over  average 

Good 

Light 
Under  average 

Good 

Over  average 

Very  good 

Extraordinarily 

heavy 
Under  average 

Promising 
Very  large  crop 
Over  average 
Under  average 

Good 

Light 

Good 

Light 

Good 

Fair 


GREEN  CROPS, 


Full  average 

Good 

Very  good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Most  excellent 

Full  average 

Average 

Middling 

Good 
Deficient 


Light 

Not  average 

Light 

Various 

Very  light 

Light 

Pretty  good 

One-third  below 
last  year 
Fair 
Heavy 
Average 
Middling 
Average 

Good 
Abundant 

Poor 

Average 

Strong 

Average 

Good 

Very  good 

Average 

Pretty  good 

Good 

Good 

Average 
But  little  grown 


Average 


Promising 
Scarce 


Very  good 
Very  good 

Good 

Very  fine 

Generally  good 

Promising 

Splendid 

Good 

Very  good 

Under  average 

Superior 

Good 

Good 

Under  average 

Promising 

Generally  fair 

Good  promise 

Good 

Unequal 

Good 

Capital 

Very  fine 

Average 

Over  average 

'Good 

Average 

Sufiering 

Promise  well 

Turnips  good 

Very  good 

Promising 

Ordinary 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

Turnip  first-rate 

Looking  well 

Very  good 

Turnips  good 

Good 

Full  average 

Very  good 

Good 

Over  average 

Luxuriant 

Good 

Average 

Very  good 

Fair 

Fair,    but  affected 

by   "  anbury" 

Ditto,  but  affected  by 

"  anbury  " 

Good 

Ditto,  but  affected  bj 

"  anbury" 

Good 

Well 
Good    _ 
Very  promising 

Excellent 

Most  abundant 

Very  good 

Much  over  average 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Look,  well 

Average 

Good 

Abundant 

Very  good 

Good 

AVell 

Good 

Very  good 

Average 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Various 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Very  promising 

Various 

Inferior 

Suffering 

Promising 

Various 

Very  bad 

Bad 

Generally  good 

Good 

Various 

Various 

Poor 

Average 
Variable 
Various 

Good 

Deficient 

Various 

Promising 

Good 

Various 

Promising 

Deficient 

Very  promising 

Middling 

Good 

Swedes  patchy  ; 

Turnips  good 

Various 

Medium 

Unpromising 

Very  promising 

Bad 

Indifferent 

Not  good,  and  late 

Grovving  fast 

Inferior 


POTATOES. 


STOCK  OF    OLD 
WHEAT. 


Good,  signs  of  blight 

Very  good 

Partially  diseased 

Fine  and  healthy 

Disease  commenced 

Healthy  as  yet 

Very  luxmiant 

Disease  appeared 

Very  good 

No  disease 

Excellent 

Full  and  healthy 

Good 

Promising 

Average  promise 

Not  bulky 

Average 

Very  well 

Healthy 

Under  average 

Good  and  sound 

Full  average 

Healthy 

Over  average 

Apparently  good 

Average 
Partially  black 
Slighily  tainted 

Healthy 

Generally  good 

Good 

Disease  appeared 

Very  good 

Good  and  healthy 

Look  well 

Good 

Good,  partial  disease 

Fair  crop 

Generally  good 

Disease  beginning 

Partial  failure 

Good 

No  disease 

Look  well 

Good 

Disease,  as  18*6. 

Fair 

Disease  general 

Good  as  yet 

Tainted 

Disease  general 

Good ;  diseased 

Universally  diseased 
Diseiisehas  attacked 

all  sorts 
Generally  diseased 

Good 
Symptoms  of  disease 
Full  crop 
Healthy 
Abundant ;  doubtful 
Good,  but  diseased 
Average ;  doubtful 

Good ;  diseased 

Nearly  all  diseased 

Good 

All  diseased 

Promising 

Good,  but  doubtful 

Diseased, but  not  bad 

Good;  partly  diseased 

Promising 

No  complaints 

Diseased 

Good 

Promising 

Tops  diseased 

Good  ;  sound  ;  cheap 

Early  ;  rotten 

Late  sorts;  attacUed 

Diseased 

Good  on  moss 

Disease  not  violent 

Disease  appealing 

Good,  but  diseased 

Very  goud 

Generally  diseased 

Slightly   injured 

Abundant 

Complaints 

Good 

Tops  failing 

Partly  diseased 

An  abundant  crop ; 

diseased 

Haulm  dead 

Tops  blacking 

Going  at  top 

Disease  spreads 

Good,  but  diseased 

Diseased 

Diseased 

Partly  diseased 

Good  ;  diseased 

Blighted 

Black  tops 

Much  diseased 

Diseased 

Generally  diseased 

Much  diseased 

Not  much  diseased 

Disease  pretty 

general 

Pai'tially  diseased 

Good  at  present 

Partially  diseased 

Haulm  attacked ; 

the  tubtirs  good 

Diseased  haulm 

Blighted 

Very  much  diseased 

Disease  appe;iriii^- 

Diseased 


Average 


Average 

Probably  low 

Average 

None 

None 

Eelow  average 

Average 


Average 

Average 

Under  average 

Average 


Average 
Under  average 
Under  average 


Hardly  average 

Average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Less  than  usual 

Average 

Average 

Under  average 

Very  little 

Not  average 


Under  average 

None 

Not  average 

Very  little 
Hardly   any 
Full  average 
Not  average 
Average 


Oats,  Sept.  1 
August  19 
August  23 
August  23 
August  20 
August  20 
Oats,  August  20 
Oats,   August  20 

September  1 
August  2i 

September  1 
August  30 
August  27 
August  16 
August  20 
August  20 
August  15 
August  26 
August  2S 
August  20 
August  15 
August  22 
August  27 
August  26 
August  26 
August  22 
August  ]9 
August  15 
August  15 
August  20 
August  19 
August  26 
August  20 
August  26 
August  20 

September  1 
August  25 

August  27 
September  1 
August  23 
August  2U 
August  26 


Under  average 
Not  average 

Under  average 
Not  average 
Never  less 


Under  average 

Average 

As  usual 
About  average 


.    Never  so  low 

Generally  low 

Not  average 

Never  so  low 

Less  than  usual 


Very  little 
One-fourth  of  aver. 


Under  average 

Under  average 

Very  little 

Short 

Very  little 

Average 

Unrier  average 

Undtr  average 

Average 
Under  average 
Under  average 
Under  average 
Under  average 
Under  average 


Average 

Average 

Not  much 

Not  average 


Average 
Near  average 

Average 
Under  average 
Under  average 
Under  average 

Average 
Under  average 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Not  average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Rather  small 

Not  average 

Never  so  little 

Very  little 


Under  average 

Yes 
Under  average 

Yes 

Average 

About  an  average 

Less  than  usual 

No 


Wheat  Har- 
vest Geneeal. 


AUTHORITY. 


August  21 

August  22 
September  X 
August  28 
August  27 


August  20 
August  20 

August  20  to  30 

August  30 
August  20 

August  20 

August  30 
September  2 

August  30 
September  1 

August  20 


September  1 

August  27 
August  27 
August  26 
August  14 
August  23 
September  6 
August  li 
August  24 
August  20 
August  22 
August  20 
August  17 
August  28 
August  20 
Oats,  August  \l 
August  24 
August  24 
August  28 
August  20 
August  24 
August  15 
August  23 
August  15 
August  18 
August  14 
August  15 
August  16 
August  15 
August  20 
August  19 
August  20 

August  25 

August  16 

August  17 
August  20 
August  19 
August  IS 
August  21 
August  11 
August  19 
August  17 
August  14 
August  16 
August  20 
August  20 
August  20 
August  IS 
About  the  21th 

About  the  15th 
About  the  16th 

About  the  19th 

About  the  17th 

August  12 
Augu.st  12 
August  10 
lotli  inst. 
August  12 


J.  M.  Mackenzie,  StornoWay 

T.  P.  Dods,  Dingwall 

K.  Murray,  Tain 

J.  Hamilton,  Forres 

A.  Robertson,  Elgin 

J.  Grigor,  Forres 

R.  Smiih,  Kintore 

J.  Macdonald,  Huntley 

J.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  Inverness- 

A.  Bell,  Forfar 

R.  Findlay,  Kimemuir 

R.  Colvill,  Chance  Inn 

D.  D.  Black,  Brechin 

D.  Todd,  B.  of  Earn 

\V.  Ewiog,  Crieff 

C.  Plajfair,  Carse  of  Gowrie 
G.  H.  SUght,  Abernethy 

R.  Barclay,  Craill 
J.  Haxton,  Drumnod 
G.  Lewis,  Kirkaldy 
Et.  Russell,  Cupar 
W.  Veitch,  Kinghorn 

D.  Tennant,  St,  Andrews 
&.  M'Naughten,  Stirling 
W.  Forrester,  Carse 

J,  Brodie,  Abbey  Mains 
J.  Russell,  Beanston 

Howden,  Preston-kirk 
6.  Hope,  Drem 
J.  Finnie,  Edinburgh 
J.  Melvio,  Ratho 

Boyd,  Renfrew 

D.  Gairdner,  Hamilton 
J.  Stalker,  Galashiels 

P.  Brodie,  Selkirk      ""^ 
A.  T.  Wilson,  Lammermuif 
J.  Wilson,  Ay  ton 

T.  Hood,  Cockburn-path 

G.  Logi'n,  Greenlaw 

R.  Hunter,  Lady-kirk 

P.  Meaina,  Coldstream 

J.  Scott,  Melrose 

J.  Grieve,  Hawick 

J.  Brodie,  Deanfoot 

J.  Thomson,  St,  Boswell's 

A.  Ralston,  Ayr 

J.  Dykes,  Kilmarnock 

A.  Maccave,  Maybole 

J.  Little,  Langholm 

A.  Gardinci",  Dumfries 

W.  Thomson,  Dumfriea 

J.  Caird,  Wigtown 

A.  H.  M'Lean,  Stranraer 
T.  Maclelland,  North  Balferu 

J.  Gibson,  Glenluce 

W.  Glover,  Newcastle 

,  W.Alnwick 

J.  Grey,  Dilston 

T.  L.  Colbeck,  Newcastle 

3.  Rigg,  Wigton 

T.  WilsoD,  Penrith 

F.  Greeniss,  Keswick 

J.  Robinson,  Warrop 
W.  Key,  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
John  Crossby,  Kirkby  Thore 
W,  Turner,  Kendal 

G.  Bell,  Hollgartb-street 
R.  Dixon,  Darlington 

F.  W,  Tyas,  Doncaster 
T.  Howard,  Leyburn 
M.  Milburn,  Thirsk 

J.  Oldroyd,  Barnsley 
P.  Stevenson,  Rainton 
H.  Briggs,  Wakefield 
H.  I.  Turner,  Richmond 

G.  Drewry,  Holker 
W.  Wanklyo,  Bury 
J.  H.  Haig,  Pieston 
P.  TwiDing,  Wigan 

T.  C.  Morton,  Lancaster 
M,  Saul,  Garstang 

E.  Evans,  Wigan 
R.  Owen,  Tarporley 

H.  Tipping,  Warrington 
A..  J.  Bernays,  Derby 
S.  Ward,  Repton 
R.  Hodgkinson,  Retford 

Young,  Newark 
u.  J.  Lowe,  Notts 
J.  Buckley,  Loughborough 
W.  B.  Wingate,  Spilsby 

E.  Darby,  Horncastle 
W,  Martin,  Scamblesby 

R.  Westland,  Boston 

T.  AitkoD,  Deeping  Fen 

T.  Wright,  Boston 

J.  A.  Clarke,  Long  Sutton 

F.  Sowerby,  Aylesbury 
J.  Powell,  Shitfual 

W,  Minor,  Market  Drayton 
W.  Eyton,  Gonsal 
C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  Whittington 
R.  Sayer,  Bridgenorth 
E.  Bowen,  Ludlow 

,  Weston 

R.  Davis,  Wenlock 

J.  Aston,  Market  Drayton 

J.  Johnson,  Tuustall 

E.  Cole,  Burslem 

Thos.  Spencer,  Knossington 

S.  H.  Stallard,  Newark 

G.  Townshend,  Sapcote-fieldfl 

W.  Fancourt,  Empingham 

J.  Scales,  Pencraig,  Ross 

J,  Mathews,  Blakemoro 

H,  Hudson,  Wick,  nr.  Pershore 

Or,   Crane,   Kidderminster 

F.  William\  Doidenham 

R,  Smith,  Westacre,  Droitwich 
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COUNTY. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 

WARWICKSHIRE    ... 


MIDDLESEX 
SOMERSET  ... 


WILTSHIRE 


BERKSHIRE 


SURREY 
KENT 


SUSSES . 
HANTS  . 


DORSETSHIRE  . 


DEVONSHIRE 


WALES, 

CAERNARVONSHIRE 
DENBIGHSHIRE  , 


CAERMARTHENSHIRE 

PEMBROKESHIRE  

GLAMORGANSHIRE  


IRELAND- 
DONEGAL 


DERRT 


ANTRIM 


TYRONE  

FERMANAGH.. 
MONAGHAN  .. 
ARMAGH  


DOWN.. 


REPORTS  ON   THE  CROPS— Continued. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE.... 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE  .... 
NORFOLK 


SUFFOLK     

MONMOUTHSHIRE  ... 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


OXFORDSHIRE 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

HERTS  

ESSEX    


WHEAT. 


BARLEY. 


OATS. 


Mildewed  and 

blighted 

Good 

Below  average 

Average  crop 

Deficient 
Much  blighted 
Much  blighted 
f  of  last  jear 
Below  average 
Much  diseased 
Mildewed  and 
under  average 
Diseased  ;  bad 
Blighted 
Bad,  below  aver. 
Under  average 
Yery  defective 

Good 
Mildewed,  and 

inferior 
Extremely  de- 
fective 
Much  injured 
Partlv  blighted 
Good 
Full  average 
Under  average 
Good  crop ;  one- 
fifth  blighted 
Not  average 
Barely  average 

Good 

Good,  mildewed 

Good  but  laid 

Average,  laid 

Heavy  and  laid 

iJildewed 

Deficient 

Much    laid  and 

blighted 

Poor,  blighted 

Not  average 

Below  average 

Injured 

Below  average 

Good 

Much  blighted 

Laid  ;  various 

Good 

Average 

Much  blighted 

Various 

Deficient 

Not  average 

Average 
Much  injured 

Very  good 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Not  average 

Deficient 

Half  a  crop 

Vei-y  bad 

Average  :  hurt 

Variable 

Average 

1    qr.    per    acre 

below  average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Average 
Good  and  bright 

Not  average 

Heavy,  iojurtd 

Far  below  aver. 

Average 

Average 

Very  good 

Average 

iluch  blighted 

Under  average 

Not  average 

Average 

Avfei-age 

Good 

Average 

Under  average 

Notlikelastyear 

Under  average 

Deficient 


Fair  crop 

Average 

Average 

A  fair  average 

Good 

Good  crop 

Nearly  average 

Average 

Average  crop 

Heavy  but  laid 

Average 

Good 
Average 


Light  crop 

Average 

Good 

Fair  crop 

Not  good 

Looks  well 

Variable 

Average 

Average 

Good 


Excellent 
Under  average 

Full  crop 

Full  average 

Average 

Fair 
Average 

Smut ;  diseased 

Fair 

Under  average 

Good 

Good 

Not  average 

Escelieut 

Not  average 

Under  average 

Various 

Promising 

Various 


Average 

Fair  average 

Good 

Inferior 

Average 

Not  good 

Not  average 

Middling 

Various 

Under  average 

Good 

Good 
Average 

Good 
Middling 

Fair 

Very  good 

Average 

Fair  average 

Average 

Good 

Various 

Average 

Abundant,     but 

not  good 

Fine 

Average 

Very  fine 

Good 

Good,  but  laid 

Under  average 

Average 

Partial 

Under  average 

Coarse  and  thin 

Very  good 

Good  average 

Average 

Tolerable 

Average 

Not  average 

Light  crop 

Good 

Bad 

Bad 

Various 

Average 

Below  average 

Middling 

Under  average 
Ordinary 

Fair 
Average 
Blighted 
Variable 
Various 
Good  bulk 
Very  bad 
Indifferent 
Blighted 
Very  good 
Over  average 

Very  good 
Not  so  good 

Average 

Under  average 

Average 

Good 

Over  average 

Average 

Fair 
Average 
Not  good 

Excellent 

Average 

Full  crop 

Full  average 

Thin 

Backward 

Average 

Fills  badly 
Look  well 
Very  late 

Good 

Pretty  good 

Good 

Average 

Best 
Very  good 


Generally  light 
Average 
Average 


Not  average 
Good 


Light 


GREEN  CROPS. 


POTATOES. 


STOCK   OF    OLD 
WHEAT. 


Verv  good 
Bulky 


Not  good 

Fair 

Generally  good 


Fair 

Various 

Good 

Good 

Pretty  fair 

Pretty  good 

Very  good 

Average 

Good 

Good 

Good 

An  average 
Very  good 
Vtry  good 

Middling 

Under  average 

Very  fine 

Average 

Not  full 

Average 

Rather  light 

Not  average 

Bad 

Good 

Full  average 

Very  good 

Light 

Good 

Good 

Average 

Good 

Good 

Average 

Fair 

Good 

Full  average 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

Average 

Under  average 

Fair 

Good 

Variable 

Good 

Good 

Over  average 

Average 
Over  average 


Various 

Deficient 

Various 

Growing  well 

Very  bad 

Good 

Indifferent 

Various 

Partial 

Backward 

Good 

Inferior 

Various 

Various 

Various 

Not  good 

Various 

Not  good 

Partial 

Better 

Various 

Proniising 

Good 

Good 

Good— late 

Patchy 

Abundance 

Good 

Good 

Very  fair 

Prt-imiaing 

Luxuriant 

Good,  but  late 

Plentiful 

Very  good 

Almost  average 

Promising 

Good,   but  attacked 

by  "  anbury" 

Generally  good 

Not  good 
Very  good 

Good 
Various 

Good 


Badly  diseased 

Suspicious 

Little  diseased 

Blight  increasing 

Partially    diseased 

Almoat  a  failure 

Complaint  of  disease 

Disease  increasing 

Diseased 

Good 

Under  average 

Good  but  diseased 

Very  much  diseased 

Blighted 

Diseased 

Mostly   diseased 

Bad 

Diseased 

Diseased 

Diseased 


Tops  blackening 

Tops  gone 

Diseased 

A  splendid  crop, 

diseased 

Going  fast 

Tops  blighted 

Diseased 

Diseased 

Increasingly  bad 

All  diseased 

A  flue  crop,  diseased 

Much  diseased 

Bad 

Very  much  diseased 

Generally  diseased 

Much  diseased 
Generally  diseased 

A  fine  crop,  but  dis- 
eased 
A  full  crop;  blighting 
Disease  appears 


Various 
Deficient 


Good 

Very  good 

Not  good 

Average 

Good 

Average 

Healthy  but  laid 

Promising 


Little  sown 
Excellent 
As  good 


Deficient 

Not  well 

Pretty  good 

Not  good 

Average 

Very  good 

Over  average 

Very  good 

Various 

Various 

Average 

Fair 

Under  average 


Most  excellent 


Good 
Average 
Very  good 


Very  good 
Average 


Average 

Good 
Average 


Not  average 
Abundant 
Promising 

Excellent 
Average 
Full  crop 
Full  average 
Average 

Good 
Average 

Looks  well 

Very  fine 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Very  good 

Very  superior 

Full  average 

Superior 

Gu^/d 

Very  good 

Good 

Over  average 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Never  better 

Luxuriant 

Over  average 

Very  fine 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Excellent 

Under  average 

Abundant 

Average 

Average 

Over  average 

Very  good 

Average 


Very  promising 

Particularly  good 

Excellent 

Good 

Good 

.AH  good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Abundant 

Good :  "anbury" 

Good 

Very  good 

Various 

Promising 

Good 

Good 

Inferior 

Good:    "anbury" 

Yery  good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Generally  good 

Excellent 
Most  excellent 

Very  good 

Over  average  _ 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Good 

Late 

Fine 

Good 

Promising 

Good 

Excellent 

Average 

Various 
Look  well 

Partial 
Very  good 

Average 

Promising 

Fine 

Good 

Not  good 

Very  promising 

Never  better 

Generally  good 

All  good 

Very  good 

Escelieut 

Promising 

Look  well 

Good 

Fair 

Very  good 

Beautiful 

Tolerable 

Very  good 

Looking  well 

Very  fine 

Good 

Fair 

Abundant 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Never  better 

Not  average 

All  t^ood 

Promising 


Yes 

Average 

Below  average 

No 

Short 

Average 

Yes 

Under  average 

Below  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 
Average 
Very  short 
Not  average 
Under  average 
Not  average 
Not  average 

Average 

Not  average 

Average 

As  usual 

Not  average 

Under  average 

Not  average 

Over  average 

Under  average 

Not  average 

Average 
Not  average 
Not  average 
Very  little 
Average 
Under  average 
Not  average 

Scarcely  average 

Average 

Not  average 


Wheat  Har- 
vest General. 


AUTHORITY. 


Never  less 
Average 


Good,  but  affected 

Eaulni  diseased 

Infected 

Generally  diseased 

All  diseased 

Diseased 

Much  diseased 

Half  a  crop 

Diseased 

Tops  blighted 

Diseased 

Tops  gone  ;  half  crop 

Much  affected 

General  blight 

Bliehted 

Bad 

Much  diseased 

Promising 

Worse 
Dying  off 

Rotting 

Diseased 

Blighted 

Wholly  diseased 

All  diseased 

Very  bad 

All  rotting 

Diseased 

Very  bad 

All  bad 

Dise;;sed 

Generally  bad 

All  diseased 

Tops  black 

Destroyed 

Greatlj  diseased 

Good  but  diseased 

Partly  bad 

Haulm  bad 

Tops  gone 

Very  bad 

Haulm  gone 

Greatly  diseased 

As  bad  as  ever 

Healthy  and  good 

Partly  diseased 

Much  diseased 

Haulm  going 

Disease  appeared 

Eaul'ni  gone 
Much,  diseased 

No  hopes  of  a  crop 

Partial  failure 
Diseased,  not  bad 

Diseased  early 

Blighting  rapidly 

Going  fast 

Crop  going 

Getting  worse 

Blighting  rapidly 

Disease  general 

Much  diseased 

Disease  rapid 

Full  half  a  crop 

Not  so  bad  as  lSi6 

All  black  and  rotting 

Leaves  blighted 

Tuhers  abundant 

Another  woeful  year 

Blight  set  in 

Skdks  black 

Uncertain 

Slightly  injured 

Partially  affected 

Disease   progressing 

Tubers  intected 

Stalks  diseased 

tjoing  fast 

Rapidly  going 

As?  last  year 

Half  gone 


Very  little 

Average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Never  less 

Average 

Not  average 

Average 
Not  average 
Not  average 
Near  average 
Not  average 
Not  average 
Under  average 
Not  average 
Not  average 

Average 

Not  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Scarce 

Not  average 

Under  average 

Average 


Not  average 


Average 

Not  average 

Under  average 

Not  average 

Average 
Not  average 
Not  average 

Scarce 

Average 
Not  average 

Average 
Not  average 
Ntar  average 
Not  average 
Not  average 

Average 

Not  average 

Not  average 

Not  average 

Scarce 

As  usual 

Average 

Average 


Full  average 


Yery  little 


August  12 

August  15 
August  IB 
August  18 
August  17 
August  14 
Aujiust  12 
August  15 
August  12 
August  H 
August  li 

August  15 
August  12 
August  12 
August  12 
August  20 
August  12 
August  19 

August  2i 

August  15 
August  21 
August  12 
August  12 
August  12 
August  20 

August  16 
August  15 
August  15 
August  19 
August  20 
August  14 
August  19 
August  14 
August  12 
August  13 

August  14 
August  12 
August  13 


Under  average 


.  Woodw&rd,  Little  Comber- 
ton,  Persbore 
William  AitchisoD,  Cornedon 
W.  Forrester,  Stratd.-on-Avon 
J.  Burbury,  Woolon  Grange 
Thos.  Chapman,  Stoneleigh 
John  S.  Leaven,  Stratfd.-on-Av. 
John  Wbitwell,  Peterborough 
Peter  Lowe,  Naseby,  Welford 
W.  Gray,  Courteenhall 
P.  Purves,  Huntingdon 
R.  Beart,  Godmanchester 

A.  S.  Puston,  Chatteris 

Page  Howard,  Grantchester 

J.  Frvc-r,  Chatteris 

J.  J.  Hill,  Briston. 

T.  Brown,  Denver 

S.  Lock,  Stokeferry 

W.  Cubitt,  Barton  Abbey 

J.  Warnes,  Trimingham 

E.  S.  Gowing,  Eye 

R.  Garrett,  Saxmundham 

W.  H.  Little,  Abergavenny 

G.  R.  G.  Eeiph,  Usk 

T.  DyLe,  Monmouth, 

R.  Beman,  Morton-in-ilarsb 

J.  Kearsey,  Cirencester 
J.  F.  Peacey,  Winchcomb 
J.   Hunt,  Almondsbury 
J.  Gardner.  Gloucester 
S.  Taylor,  Barnwood 
J.  Burnell,  Hanham 
A.  Tuckett,  Warmley 
S.  Druce,  jun.,  Eynsham 
S.  Collier,  Witney 
A.  Frazer,  Claydon 

R.  Vallentine,  Leigh.  Buzzard 
W.  Lavender,  Biddenham 
T.  Bennett,  Woburn 


August  16 
August  14 
August  19 
August  10 
August  7 
August  12 
August  5 
August  19 
August  14 
August  15 
August  20 
August  15 
August  14 
August  12 
August  15 
August  20 
August  12 
August  8 
August  12 
August  12 
August  14 
August  12 
August  14 

August  14 
August  IS 
August  15 
August  12 
August  20 
August  14 
August  14 
August  12 
August  14 
August  15 
August  15 
August  10 
August  15 
August  IS 
August  19 
Aut;ubt  15 
August  12 
August  17 
August  11 
August  14 
August  17 
August  20 
August  15 
August  12 

August  24 
August  15 
August  1 9 
August  22 
August  18 
August  20 
August  15 

August  30 
September  1 
September  1 

August  25 
Sepiember  1 
September  1 
September  1 

August  20 
September  1 

August  20 
September  3 

August  20 
September  1 

August  27 

August  27 

August  26 


August  23 
August  22 
August  21 
August  24 
August  20 
September  4 
September  10 

August  28 
Oats,  August  23 
September  1 
August  21 
August  26 


-  Bedford 

-,  St.  Albans 
C.  Humbert,  Watford 
J.  B.  Lawes,  Rothamsted 
J.  J.  Mechi,  Kelvedon 
J.  Malpas,  Harwich 
C.  Hail.  Romford 
W.  F.  Hot'bs,  Colchester 
R.  Baker,  Writtle 
A.  Barfield,  Dunmow 
C.  Webster,  Usbridge 
0.  P.  Collyers,  Dulverton. 
a.  S.  Graham,  Butleigh 
H.  Cottrell,  Congresbury 
T.  Arkell,  Swindon 
J.  Spencer,  Bowood 
G.  Brown,  Avebury 
G.  N.  Hulbert,  Bradford 
J.  Williams,  Abingdon 
R.  H.  Betteridge,  Abingdon 
J.  Adnaras,  Thatcham 
E.  W.  Moore,  Farringdon 
J.  M.  Paine,  Farnham 
J.  Smeed,  St.  Pe-Ier's 

R.  Matson,  Wingham 

il.  Sandford,  Dover 

J.  Brotbertoti,  Robertsbridge 

H.  E.  Sadler,  Chichester 

W,  Spooner,  Eling 

S.  Cheeiliam,  Suuthampton 

J.  Barnes,  BeauUeu 

H.  Raynbird,  Laverstoke 

J.  T.  Twjnam,  Stockbridge 

J.  W,  Clark,  Ramsey 

J.  Blundell,  Barsledon 

F.  P.  B.  M.,"Dorchester 
W.  Voss,  Corfe  Castle 
A.  Huxtable,  Sutton  Waldron 

Furmedge,  Beaminster 
George  Fowler,  Princehall 
G.  Turner,  Exeter 
T.  Michelmore,  jun.,  Totness 
G.  Langdon,  Barnstaple 
J.  Benson,  Tavistock 

5.  Cornish,  Kingsbridge 
W.  F.  Karkeek,  Truro 
J.  Michell,  Feock 

J.  Mille,  Launcestoa 

J.  Williams,  Conway 

e.  H.  Griffith,  Denbigh 

J.  Girdwood,  Chirk 

J.  W.  Lawtord,  Tivydail 

R.  Carrow,  Johnstone  Hall 

W.  Edward,  Swansea 

E.  W.  David,  Cardiff 

J.  O'Donell,  Ballysbannon 

T.  J.  Atkinson,  Cavan  Garden 

C.  J.  Boyce,  Stranorlau 

W.  Pinclair,  Belmont 

C.  Pollock,  Magherafelt 

3.  Orr,  Coleraine 

J.  S.  Clark,  Maghera 

J.  Moore,  Newtown  Limavady 

A.  M'Kiulay,  Bushmills 

R.  R,  Houghton,  Lisburn 

J.  Burmision,  Randalstown 

J.  Lamb,  Belfast 

J.  Buchanan,  Omagh 

J.  Knos,  Strabane 

J.  Patterson,  Linaskea 

A.  Mair,  Linaskea 

G,  B.  Coulter,  Castleblayney 

J.  Marrow,  Balliboy 

R.  B.  Harding,  Tanderagee 

6.  Green,  Lurgan 
J.  Waigh,  Cavanacan 
W.  Paton,  J. P.,  Armagh 
Rev.  H.  E.  Boyd,  Dromara 
J.  Marshall,  Newry 
M.  Forrester,  Castiewellan 
R.  M-Cleery,  Portaferry 
J.  M'Kee,  Comber 
Rev.    S.    Simms,   Loughbrick- 
T.  Grand,  Portaferry        [land 
J.  Andrews,  Comber 
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HEPORTS  OX    THE  CROPS— Conti.nued. 


IRELAND. 
COUNTT 

TVEEAT. 

"   BAELET. 

OATS. 

GREEN  CROPS. 

POTATOES. 

STOCK  OF   OLD 
WHEAT. 

Wheat   Has- 
VEET  Genehal. 

AUTHORITY. 

MATH 

Verv  fine 
Fine 

Injured 
Tolerable 

Tops  going 
Disease  appearing 

Not  average 

October 
August  23 

A.  S.  Perkins,  Killaloe 
G.  midebrand,  Westport 

GOCQ 

Fine 

Tery  good 

Good 

Good 

Middling 

Disease   progressing 

Sentember 

Rev.  W.  B.  Stonev,  Castlebar 

Good 
None 

Very  good 
Very  good 
Good  crop 

Very  good 
Various 

Good 
Very  well 

Going  fast 

BUghted 

Disease  increasing 

Stalks  going 

September 
September  8 
August  30 

J.  Knott,  Battlefield 
D.  Boyd,  Carrick-on-Shannon 
J.  Lindsav,  Manor-hamilton 
J.Nesbitt",  Belturbe: 

LErTKIil     

Xot  average 

CATA^  

Good 

Average 

Very  good 

Good 

JSapidly  going 

J.  Gibson,  Baillieborough 

Half    destroyed 

Fine 

Thin 

Very  good 

Diseased 

August  24 

W.  M'Culloch,  Dundals 

€ALWAT  

^  belon-  average 

Average 

Not  60  good 

Very  good 

Very  bad 

August  20 

R.  B.  Svmonds,  Banagher 

Promising 

Quite  average 

Very  good 

Tubers  ^  diseased 

J.  EUis,  Clifden 

Various 

Very  fine 

Various 

Leases  black 

Average 

August  25 

J.  Shell,  KUloquet 

Terj  good 

Good 

Abundant 

"Well 

X^ai'^s  blighting 

September  10 

J.  F.  Blake,  Galway 

J.  Kelly,  Farahen 

E.  Morgan,  Edgworthstown 

W.  OfBcer,  Newcastle 

Very  bad 

Very  good 

Good 

Good 

Prosperous 

Blighted 
Pretty  good 

September  1 

LOXGFOED 

Average 

Good 

September  1 

Complaints 

Good 

Good 

Tubers  going 

September 

Average 
Good 

Very  good 
Good 

Very  bad 
Not  half  a  crop 

August  25 
August  2S 

G.  Ea^nall,  Rochford-bridge 
R,  Basnall,  Tyrrell's  Pass 

FaUure 

Good 

Average 

Very  good 

Blighted 

Not  average 
Tariable 

Good 
EsceUent 

Good 
Good 

Stalks  diseased 

T.  Rose,  Kathdowns 
W.  Neale,  Mount  Mellick 

Good 

Blighted 

Average 

Average 

Very  good 

Diseased 

August  20 

Various 

Good 
Over  average 

Good 
Over  average 

Good 
Not  good 

Diseased 
Severelv  blighted 

August  20 

CLARE    

Very  good 

Very  good 

Late 

Sta'J:s  black 

R.  A.  Stoddart,  Kilkishea 

Promises  vrell 

Good 

Various 

Panic  subsiding 

D.  J.  Wilson.  Belvoir 

Indifferent 

Generally  good 

Leaves  injured 

H.  Franks,  Killaloe 

Good 

Good 

"  Going" 

September  1 

R.  Murray,  Miltown,  Malbay 

TIPPEEART   

One-third  lost 

Good 
Excellent 

Good 
Excellent 

Good 
Excellent 

Diseased 
Stein  blighted 

August  20 
September  1 

W.  Digan,  Killaloe 

Pretty  good 

Light 

Good 

Leaves  diseased 

August  24 

H.  F.  Fennell,  Cahir 

Injured 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Good 

Disease  apparent 

August  24 

— ,  Clonmel 

Good 

Very  good 

Promising 

Half  gone 

O'Brien  Dillon,  Nenagh, 

One-th:rd  failed 

Good 

Very  good 

Good 

Stalks  gone 

September  1 

T.  Somerville,  Castle  Comer 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Stalks  bad 

August  13 

R.  Ryan,  Kilf^re 

J  blighted 

Very  fine 

Verv  fine 

Fair 

Good,  but  gone 

August  20 

D.  A.  Milward,  TuUogber 

Bad  as  can  be 

Good 

Productive 

Bad 

Blighting 

R.  Stone,  Freshford 

Half  blighted 

Average 

Good 

Very  good 

Appearance  of  blight 

August  15 

M.  Murphy,  Goresbridge 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Stalks  blighted 

August  20 

J.  Richardson,  PUtown 

Partial   blight 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Staa-s  burnt 

August  20 

P.  B.  Mosse,  Carlow 

Injured 

Very  good 

Verv  good 

Leaves  black 



T.  De  Reazy,  M.D.,  Carnew 

Indinerent 

Middling 

Good 

Indifferent 

Unsound 

J.  Dickson,  Tinakelly  house 

WEXFORD   

Verv  good 
Good 
Good 

Over  average 

Good 

Various 

Never  finer 

Good 
Promising 

Diseased 
Leaf  damaged 
Toi>  much  burnt 

J.  Daly,  Enniskerry 
J.  Dram,  New  Ross 

One-fifth  spoiled 

Iv'ot  half  a  crop 

Middling 

"V  arious 

Good 

Getting  worse 

August  17 

G.  Glasscott,  Camolin 

LIMERICK       

Very  bad 

Not  average 

Verv  good 

Very  bad 

August  20 

T.  Rudd,  Ferns 

Good 

Good 
Promising 

Good 
Good 

Very  good 
Good 

Bad 
Blighted 

August  23 

XERRY 

CORK 

Damaged 

Good 
Very  good 

Good 
Indifferent 

Very  good 
Bad 

Half  the  roots  black 
Much  bliehted 

J.  O'Sullivan,  P.P.,  V.G.,  Ken- 

Injored 

Good 

Average 

Good 

Average 

T.  C.  Cole,  J.  P.,  Innishannon 

Much  injured 

Inferior 

Very  good 

Escellent 

Black 

Good 

Geuerallv  good 

Generallv  good 

Fair 

Z€'.zi-t's  blighted 

August  17 

W^ 

Not  heavy 

Various 

As  bad  as  ever 

J.  Y.  Kingston,  Bantry     [kilty 

Good 

^  ery  good 

Backward 

Diseased 

August  25 

D.  Macarthv,  Gallinav,  Glona- 

Light 

Light 

Rather  good 

Blighted 

R.  Hudson,  Youghali 

Not  average 

Average 

^ery  good 

Very  good 

One-third  of  a  crop 



A.  Twiname,  Kanturk 

Good 

Fair 

Not  so  good 

St'jlks  blighted 

T,  Jenkins,  Ballvniahera 

Fnder  average 
Shr:rt  crop 

Good 

Promising 

Stalks  diseased 

August  20 

3.  Piddell,  M.D.,  Kildorry 

TVATERFORD     

Average 
Good 

Over  average 
Light 

Good 
Various 

Leaves  gone 
Generally  diseased 

August  26 
August  25 

D.  Barclay,  Skibbereea 

Injured 

Fiir 

Various 

Stalks  withered 

i;.  Kennedy,  Kilmacthomas 

Injured 

Fair             ' 

Under  average 

"V  ery  good           1 

Blighted 



J.  Hill,  CapDOQuin 

A  DAIRY  STOCK. 

I  EECOMJiEiiD  the  following  mode  of  managing  a  milk 
stock,  the  principles  of  which  are  followed  by  the  best 
milk  selling  farmers.  Curry  and  wisp  the  cattle  once 
a  day,  give  water  twice  a  day,  when  in" the  stall,  and  an 
hour's  airing  in  the  yard.  Let  the  food  be  given  to 
them  at  exactly  the  same  hour  every  day,  and  likewise 
the  water.  When  food  is  given,  and  any  cow  does  not 
take  to  it  readily,  take  it  from  her  and  let  her  be  with- 
out  any  until  next  feeding  time  (this  is  the  way  man 
should  do  to  remain  in  health).  Never  pamper  imme- 
diately after  calving.  At  milking  time  the  master  or 
mistress  should  assist,  or  be  present,  in  order  to  see  that 
the  milkers  milk  briskly,  and  without  talking.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  these  two  points.  A  milker  may  sing 
or  whistle,  but  not  talk,  but  then  it  must  be  tuneable. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  that  the  last  drop  is  the  richest, 
and  should  be  drawn.  This  is  wrong,  for  the  last  drop 
from  a  good  milker  never  does  come.  I  have  seen 
milkers  pulling  at  the  udder  for  the  "  last  drop,"  while 
a  weakly  constituted  cow  has  been  nearly  sick.  A 
motlier  who  has  suckled  children  can  understand  this, 
and  yet  I  have  known  thoughtless  mothers  to  forget  it 
■when  milking  cows.  In  dripping  a  cow,  a  milker 
finishes  with  his  right  hand,  by  taking  the  teats  in  rota- 
tion, and  gettmg  what  he  can  out ;  and  when  he  gets 
hold  of  a  teat,  if  he  can  get  milk  twice,  he  must  try  that 
teat  again  after  he  has  gone  them  round  ;  but  if  he  can 
only  get  milk  once,  he  should  give  up,  for  the  last  drop 
■which  ought  to  be  taken  is  then  come  :  and  if  more 
after  this  is  got,  it  is  a  pull  upon  the  milk  veins,  and  is 
no  richer  than  milk  taken  at  the  first,  or  rather,  it  is  of 
an  average  quality.  If  a  milk  farmer  intend  to  follow 
his  business  to  the  best  advantage  either  he  or  his  wife 
must  themselves  milk,  or  be  present  during  the  time  of 
milking.  One  of  the  best  managers  1  am  acquainted 
with,  always  did  the  dripping  himself,  and  left  the 
others  to  do  the  regular  milking. 

The  proper  temperature  for  Ja  dairy,  where  butter  is 
made,  will  be  trom  50  to  60  degrees,  aecordinj  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather.  There  should  be  plenty  of 
air  circulating  through  it.  If  it  be  too  warm  where'the 
cream  stands,  it  will  lift  in  the  cream  mug,  and  the 
butter  will  be  rancid  ;  and  if  'it  be  too  cold,  the  cream 
■will  not  get  sufficiently  acid  for  churning  in  proper  time  ; 
in  this  case  the  butter  will  have  -what  we  call  a  bmgey 
taste.  Bad  dairj-ers  to  insure  good  butter  will  churn 
the  cream  before  it  is  acid,  but  this  is  a  waste  of  labour, 
inasmuch  as  the  cream,  in  this  case,  must  be  churned 
until  it  is  acid,  before  the  butter  will  separate  from  the 
nmk.  When  churning  commences  the  cream  should  be 
at  from  62  to  68  degrees,  according'ito  the  temperature 
ot  the  weather,  or  of  the  room.  No  water  should  ever 
be  used  about  butterj[in  makmg  'up,  as  water  left  in 
butter  IS  just  as  bad  as-milk,  and  it  will  soon  make  the 


butter  bad.  Nothing  but  labour,  by  working  the  butter, 
will  produce  real  soUd  sweet  butter,  and  make  it  keep 
sweet.  The  following  is  a  statement  for  eight  years, 
previous  to  1840,  of  the  stock,  produce,  &c.,  of  a' dairy 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale.  The  farm  is 
on  the  mixed  system  of  dairying,  that  is,  part  of  the 
milk  is  sold  in  the  new,  part  skimmed,  the  cream  being 
churned,  and  the  skim-niilk  and  butter-milk  sold  as  weU 
as  the  butter. 
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sold.           sold. 

Produce. 
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6U0S 

333J 

359  16     2'  345    8    5 

705    4     7 

25     3    81 
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2S    6695 

6SS(J 

364  10    5.  347  13    9 

712    4    2 

25    8    8 

iS35 
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6733 

7735 

366  11     7i  328    5  11 

694  17    6 

25  14    7i 

1836 
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6112 

»3S0 

357  15    S 

353    2     0 

710  17    8 

28    8    8i 

1S3- 

To 

6010 

11396 

376    5     0 

334  19  10 

711    4  10 

23    8  lit 

1S3S 
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oVl'J 

1)391 

347     2    2 

340    4  10 

687    7    0 

28  11     li 
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•ib 

5618 

4743 

328  19     4 

813  13    1 

642  12    5 

25  14    11 

Ib'40 

23 

5530 

2444 

34G    0     C 

371     5  11 

717  10  11 

31     3  11 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  about  150  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  1000  quarts  of  milk  annually  consumed  in 
the  house  ;  value  about  151.  The  cows  were  kept  on 
pasture  in  the  summer,  with  about  one  quarter  bushel 
of  grains  each  daily  ;  in  the  winter  on  hay,  Potatoes, 
Turnips,  and  grains,  with  Bean  flour  or  Oatmeal.  On 
an  average  11  cows  were  changed  (bought  and  sold), 
every  year,  at  about  6/.  loss  for  each  cow  charged.  The 
farm  was  an  entire  Grass  farm,  consequently  all  the 
provender  had  to  be  purchased,  and  cost,  on  an  average, 
150/.  per  year.  Rothwell's  Agriculture  of  Lancashire. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Live  and  Dead  fVeighls  of  some  Pigs,  fed  on  Martiji 
Farm,  near  Dover,  1850. — 


Ko.  of  Pigs. 

Live  -Weights. 

Dead  Weights. 

4 

793 

54S 

2 

532 

374 

4 

896 

595 

1 

233 

177 

2 

253 

168 

4 

939 

695 

4 

1057 

78S 

2 

413 

312 

Small  6 

526 

329 

2 

519 

393 

q 

542 

373 

2 

523 

333 

2 

528 

394 

SmaU  5 

631 

403 

3 

250 

161 

6 

815 

512 

51 

9575 

6918 

Or  as  14  to  10. 


-*/.  iiandford. 


The  Cow  Parsnip  as  Food  for  Stock. — The  only 
species  of  this  plant  indigenous  in  otir  country  is  the 
Heracleum  sphondyhum.  Other  species  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  travel  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway  may  have  obserTed  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  Heracleum  slbericum  on  the  bank 
of  the  approach  to  the  Paddington  terminus.  Mr. 
Taunton  informed  M.  Vilmorin,  in  the  commimication 
I  referred  to  at  page  523,  that  he  had,  for  some  years, 
been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  varieties  of  Heracleum  in 
the  autumn  in  patches  amongst  his  Wheat.  The  young 
plant  shoots  in  the  following  spring,  and  for  the  last 
four  years,  he  says,  "  I  have  fed  them  off  regularly  with 
sheep  three  times  in  the  course  ot  the  year.  I  begin 
them  in  April,  when  they  furnish  me  with  the  first  green 
food  I  have  to  succeed  my  Turnips  and  other  root 
crops.  Young  sheep  that  have  never  before  fed  on  it 
seem  to  dislike  it  at  first,  but  those  that  have  eaten  it 
the  previous  year  devour  it  greedily,  as  also  do  the 
yotmg  stock  in  a  very  short  time  ;  and  so  well  docs  it 
agree  with  them  that  I  give  them  nothing  else  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year."  Mr.  Taunton  observed  that 
sheep  eat  all  the  difi'erent  species  presented  to  them, 
without  any  apparent  preference  of  one  to  the  other. 
The  H.  sphondylium  and  H.  sub-villosimi  seemed  to  be 
liked  by  cows,  horses,  and  pigs  ;  but  there  are  some 
other  kinds  which  the  latter  animals  will  not  touch. 
The  H.  asperum  seemed  to  be  the  most  relished  by  the 
stock  generally.  In  poor  calcareous  soils  the  plant  wiU 
not  attain  that  height  and  luxuriance  of  growth  which 
distinguish  it  in  its  own  indigenous  deep  rich  earth.  It 
requires  a  light  soil  into  which  its  roots  can  rtm  deeply 
down.  Where  Mr.  T.  had  trenched  the  land  the 
plants  grew  to  the  height  of  from  6  to  9  feet ;  hue 
when  sown  on  a  hard  shallow  calcareous  soil,  its 
size,  even  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years, 
was  quite  insignificant.  Therefore  to  prepare  the 
land  properly  for  it,  the  ground  should  be  ploughed 
to,  at  least,  the  depth  of  1  or  U  foot ;  or,  better  still, 
it  should  be  trenched  even  more  deeply  with  the  spade. 
The  H.  aspemm,  grown  in  a  sandy,  ferruginous  soil, 
and  deeply  trenched,  proved  to  be  biennial,  and  died  as 
soon  as  its  fructification  was  over  ;  whilst,  in  a  ca'ca- 
reous  soil,  where  it  was  fed  by  off  by  sheep  (whether  it 
was  that  the  hard  subsoil,  arresting  the  spreadmg  of  its 
roots,  prevented  its  running  to  seed,  or  that  the  same 
result  was  caused  by  the  browsing  of  the  sheep),  it  was 
as  long  Uved  as  the  other  varieties,  and,  Uke  them,  for 
five  years  has  not  once  run  to  a  head.  It  is  not  easily 
destroyed  where  it  has  once  established  itself.  A  piece 
of  ground,  in  which  the  plant  had  been  too  thinly  sown, 
was  ploughed  up  and  harrowed  for  a  fresh  sowing. 
None  of  the  old  roots  seemed  to  be  injured  by  the  opera- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  they  shot  out  with  increased 
vigour,  seeming  to  prove  that,  in  an  extensive  cultiva- 
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tion  of  the  Heradeum,  it  should  only  be  grown  in  land 
where  it  Is  jintended  to  remain  for  several  years  ;  for 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  without 
far  more  trouble  and  expense  than  a  mere  ploughing. 
Mr.  Taunton  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  productive- 
ness of  the  crop  of  Heracleum  would,  after  previous 
manuring,  be  even  increased  by  a  good  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  but  had  not  actually  put  this  opinion  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  It  would  be  very  expensive  to 
trench  any  considerable  extent  of  land  for  its  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  yet,  without  that  process,  the  advantages  to 
be  expected  from  its  rapid  growth  and  gigantic  size 
could  scarcely  be  looked  for.  In  a  deep  loamy  soil  it 
might  be  cultivated  with  less  labour  and  expense,  for 
its  roots  would  be  able  to  spread  themselves  freely.  A 
root  of  the  H.  asperum,  dug  up  by  Mr.  T.,  was  longer 
and  larger  than  any  Parsnip  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and 
he  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  an  able  chemist,  that 
the  roots  of  the  Heracleum  contam  more  saccharine 
matter  than  those  of  any  other  plant  of  the  same  family, 
although  to  the  taste  they  are  not  as  sweet  as  the 
Carrot.  The  different  species  of  Heracleum  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Taunton  are— H.  sphondylium,  sub-villosum, 
asperum,  capsicum,  hispanicura,  longifolium,  araplifo- 
lium,  and  one  which  he  suspects  to  have  been  a  hybrid 
between  the  H.  sphondylium  and  asperum,  as  the  two 
plants  were  growing  near  each  other  in  his  garden. 
The  new  plant  was  remarkable  for  its  vigour  and  size, 
and  presented  many  features  of  the  H.  sphondylium, 
but  was  more  luxuriant  and  of  a  deeper  colour.  What 
has  Mr.  T.'s  experience  of  the  Heracleum  been  ?  Wallia. 
Mowing  v.  Reaping. — In  one  of  your  recent  numbers 
appeared  some  remarks  by  "  R.  V. ,"  on  the  relative 
advantages  of  mowing  and  reaping  corn.  The  writer 
was  evidently  a  strong  advocate  for  the  latter  practice, 
and,  as  strong  advocates  frequently  do,  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  data  upon  which  he  based  his  com- 
parison. Now  as  harvest  operations  are  pretty 
generally  commenced  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  as 
the  weather  seems  to  be  very  unsettled,  I  venture  to 
ask  you  to  give  insertion  to  the  results  of  my  experience 
in  the  matter,  and  thus  give  to  those  concerned  in  such 
questions  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  their 
individual  circumstances  may  be  best  suited  for  the  one 
or  for  the  other  practice.  My  object  being  more  to 
place  the  practice  of  mowing  in  a  fair  light  before  your 
readers,  than  to  oppose  "  R.  V.'s  "  assumptions,  I  will 
briefly  describe  my  own  harvest  arrangements,  which 
are  now  in  active  play,  and  which  have  been  tested  by 
the  past  two  years'  experience  on  the  same  farm. 
Economy  of  labour  being  as  necessary  in  the  manu- 
facture of  corn  as  of  calico,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
arrange  mine  so  that  the  manual  labour  employed 
shall  be  suitable  for  the  particular  portion  of  the  work 
required — that  a  man  shall  do  a  man's  work,  and 
a  child  a  child's  work,  and  that  there  shall  be 
harmony  throughout  the  whole  machinery.  I 
have  10  scythes  at  work.  Each  mower  cuts  in,  and 
lays  the  mown  com  up  against  the  standing  corn.  He 
is  closely  followed  by  a  child,  as  small  as  you  please, 
whose  work  is  merely  to  draw  bands  and  lay  them  down 
in  a  straight  line,  ready  for  the  sheaves  ;  then  follows 
a  stout  girl  (or  boy),  who  fakes  out  the  mown  corn  in 
her  arm,  and  lays  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  sheaf  on 
the  band  already  prepared  for  it.  I  now  require  a 
good  active  man  as  bandster.  He  follows  as  closely  as 
he  can  after  the  sheaves  are  laid,  and  firmly  binds 
them,  leaving  them  lying  on  the  ground,  whence  they 
are  lifted  by  another  man,  whose  work  is  to  place  them 
in  stooks  in  the  usual  manner.  One  bandster  and  one 
Btooker  are  found  to  be  sufficient  for  every  two  mowers. 
The  binding  is  the  hardest  work,  and  the  men  gene- 
rally change  places  with  the  stookers  at  dinner  time. 
Taking  the  com  crop  through — Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Oats — I  find  that  each  scythe  can  easily  get  through 
two  acres  a  day,  and  at  that  rate  the  other  hands  em- 
ployed are  kept  steadily  at  work.  The  cost  of  this  I 
gire  you  in  the  exact  wages  I  am  now  paying — the 
mowers,  3s.  per  day  ;  children  drawing  bands,  &d,  to 
%d.  ;  girls  taking  out  corn,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  ;  bandsters 
■and  stookers,  2s.  2d.  Thus  a  day's  work  with  10 
scythes  would  be  as  follows  : 

10  Mowers,  at  aj.  1  10    0 

10  Children,  at  8d 0    6    8 

10  Girls,  at  Ij.  2d 0  11    8 

10  Bandsters  and  Stookers,  at  3>.  2d.         ...        1    1    S 
3  Bakers,  at  Is.  9d 0    6    8 

£3  15     3 

This  sum,  taking  20  acres  as  the  work  done,  would 
amount  to  about  3<.  9(i.  per  acre  ;  for  Wheat  alone  it 
•would  be  somewhat  higher.  Taking  15  acres  as  the 
day's  work  (and  we  are  now  cutting  more  than  that),  it 
■would  give  about  5s.  per  acre  as  the  cost.  These  wages 
include  the  usual  allowance  for  beer.  As  a  matter  of 
cost  there  can  be  no  question  between  the  two  modes  ; 
and  as  "E.V."  hasgivenits  disadvantages,  I  will  conclude 
by  attempting  to  show  its  advantages.  By  mowmg  you 
are  enabled  to  concentrate  the  strength,  and  get  through 
the  harvest  much  more  quickly.  By  this  division  of 
labotir  you  nearly  double  the  effective  power  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  thus  halve  the  cost ;  and  you  have  all  the 
labour  under  the  eye  at  the  same  time.  You  leave  far 
less  on  the  ground  than  by  reaping,  as  the  horse-rake 
goes  over  the  field  after  the  stooka  are  lifted,  and  thus 
takes  up  anything  that  the  drag  hand-rakes  may 
have  left.  The  corn  is  ready  to  carry  sooner  than 
if  reaped ;  the  stubble  is  left  much  cleaner,  and 
■the  land  is  ready  for  the  plough  directly  the  crop 
is,:carried.  The  only  practieal  disadvantage  that  I 
■,can  admit  is  the  oxtra  worjt  in  threshing,  and 
shis  even   is  reduced   Jo  a  varj  small  amount  where 


steam  power  is  available.  The  carting,  stacking,  and 
thatching  are  of  course  affected  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  length  of  stubble  left  by  the  two  operations  under 
comparison — but  taking  the  average  difference  in  the 
stubble  at  6  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  plant  at  4  ft. 
6  in.,  it  would  only  give  in  bulk  about  one-ninth,  or 
11  per  cent.,  and  in  weight  only  about  5  per  cent,  of 
increase.  This  would,  I  think,  be  fully  counterbalanced 
by  the  cost  of  mowing  the  reaped  stubble  (2s.  6rf.  per 
acre)  and  of  carting  it  home  at  a  time  when  the  teams 
are  most  wanted  in  the  fields.   W,,  August  19. 

Irrigation. — In  looking  around  me  I  see  streams 
flowing  from  the  Hastings  sand  with  its  oxide  of  iron 
falling  as  a  sediment,  and  from  the  chalk  and  oolite 
formations  cold  and  bright  as  crystal,  each  striving  for 
superiority,  but  little  beneficial  effect  is  perceptible  on 
these  tenacious  clays,  if  it  is  not  led  over  the  land  at 
the  time  it  carries  in  suspension  the  sediment  occa- 
sioned by  floods.  Bat  it  we  travel  into  Wilts  we 
there  see  the  beautiful  clear  streams,  that  issue  from 
the  same  chalk  range,  rousing  the  Grass  in  early  spring 
amidst  snows  and  frosts.  Water  flowing  from  the 
same  strata,  and  which  has  passed  through  no  different 
strata,  must  be  nearly  alike  in  composition,  therefore 
we  must  look  to  the  natural  drainage  of  the  Wiltshire 
meadows  for  these  differing  effects.  That  which  is  held 
in  solution  by  the  water  cannot  be  extracted  by  mecha- 
nical means,  therefore  drainage  is  necessary  in  the 
clays  of  Dorset,  that  the  water  may  pass  through  the 
soil,  which  would  retain  what  is  otherwise  lost. 
Thorough  drainage,  an  equal  division  of  the  irrigating 
water,  and  a  quicker  flow  of  it  over  the  land,  that  it 
may  more  readily  carry  away  and  give  off  to  the  air 
the  unwholesome  gases  generated  by  the  plants,  and  by 
the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  would  effect  more  than 
many  imagine  is  possible  in  these  retentive  clays. 
Geo.  Summers,  Stoki  Wake,  Dorset. 

The  Allotment  System  at  Cropland,  Lincolnshire.-~ 
Knowing  that  this  influential  means  of  assisting  the 
poor  had|been]for  some  time  jin  operation  at  Crowland, 
I  have  made  inquiries  of  partiesjappointed  to  superin- 
tend the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  am  happy  to  find 
they  are  enabled  to  give  so  satisfactory  an  account  of 
the  tenants.  In  1831  a  memorial  was  presented  to 
Thos.  Orby  Hunter,  Esq.,  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
Postland  estate,  by  several  farmers  and  tradesmen, 
setting  forth  that  on  account  of  the  distress  and  priva- 
tion to  which  the  labouring  poor  were  reduced,  they 
hoped  he  would  take  into  consideration  an  allotment  of 
land  for  the  use  of  the  labourers  of  Crowland.  This 
appeal  was  generously  met  by  the  worthy  gentleman, 
who  granted  57  acres  at  40s.  an  acre  rent.  One 
hundred  allotments  were  marked  out,  of  half  an  acre 
each,  and  25  of  about  a  rood  ;  they  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  committee,  and  a  liberal  subscription 
was  raised  to  defray  incidental  expenses.  The  property 
now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  who  continues 
the  management,  rent,  and  tenantry,  according  to  the 
original  plan.  The  first  occupants  were  selected  indis- 
criminately from  among  the  poor,  to  test  how  the 
utmost  benefit  could  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of 
the  system  ;  those  who  did  not  strictly  conform  to  the 
rules  were  discharged,  although  comparatively  few  have 
forfeited  their  occupation,  and  not  one  conviction  for 
dishonesty  has  occurred  among  the  tenants  since  the 
scheme  has  been  established.  My  chief  informant  is 
Mr.  Marfleet,  the  very  intelligent  and  philanthropic 
treasurer,  who  is  enthusiastic  in  recommending  the 
extensive  adoption  of  the  system  in  other  places  ;  he 
says  the  rents  are  paid  pretty  punctually,  a  small  pre- 
mium being  awarded  for  payment  on  or  before  the  day 
appointed,  which  premium  is  received  by  four-fifths  of 
the  tenants  or  allottees  ;  half  the  occupation  only  is 
allowed  to  be  in  Wheat,  the  other  half  Potatoes  ;  but 
from  the  failure  of  Potatoes,  other  crops  have  been  for 
the  last  year  or  two  cultivated,  Carrots  or  Mangold 
Wurzel,  or  Beans  or  Peas.  The  present  appearance  of 
the  cropping  is  described  as  flourishing,  and  the  land  as 
being  in  excellent  order ;  the  effect  of  the  occupation 
has  been  most  beneficial  on  the  conduct  and  character 
of  the  occupiers,  and  the  advantages  which  may  be  said 
to  extend  beyond  them,  as,  in  order  to  be  duly  qualified 
for  a  vacant  occupation,  a  character  for  honesty  and 
industry  is  indispensable,  and  the  successful  applicant  is 
esteemed  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  allotment.  The 
land  is  not  allowed  to  be  underlet  to  a  sub-tenant,  nor 
is  the  Wheat  allowed  to  be  sold.  Spade  husbandry  is 
recommended,  but  much  of  the  ploughing  and  carting 
is  done  by  the  employers  of  the  men  when  a  team  can 
be  spared,  attendance  at  some  place  of  worship  on  a 
Sunday  is  insisted  on,  and  "  no  occupier  to  work  on  his 
own  land  after  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  before 
6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  without  leave  from  his  em- 
ployer ;  nor  be  allowed  to  work  on  his  allotment  during 
the  day,  when  he  has  refused  other  work  in  the 
morning ;"  occupation  to  terminate  on  the  party  leaving 
the  town  ;  allowance  to  be  made  for  seed  and  labour  ; 
no  other  land  to  be  held  with  the  allotment ;  a  footpath 
10  inches  in  width  to  be  kept  on  each  side  next  the 
land  marks.  Sixpence  per  half  acre  is  charged  for 
destroying  moles,  repairing  roads,  &c.  ;  most  of  the 
tenants  keep  a  pig.  My  friend  Mr.  M.  is  so  thoroughly 
convinced,  of  the  utility  of  these  allotments,  after  an 
experience  of  20  years,  that  he  strongly  recommends 
the  system  for  general  adoption  by  all  who  can  appro- 
priate land  on  similar  terms  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  and  social  habits  of  the  labouring  poor.  A 
printed  code  of  rules  embracing  the  above-mentioned 
and  some  minor  regulations  are  agreed  to  and  signed 
by  the  tenant.  J.  W.,  Peterborough.  \ 


Bacon. — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "  A.  B., 
I  beg  to  say  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking  ham* 
and  bacon  with  pyroligneous  acid  for  several  years,  an  d 
the  flavour  it  communicates  has  been  generally  approved. 
I  procure  the  acid  from  the  chemist,  who  prepares  it  of 
the  proper  strength  and  flavour,  Westphalia  or  any 
other  that  may  be  preferred.  The  hams  are  cured  in 
the  usual  way,  and,  when  ready  to  take  out  of  the 
brine,  are  either  hung  up  or  set  against  the  salting  pan 
to  drain  for  a  couple  of  days.  The  acid  is  then  well 
rubbed  over  the  hams,  aud  they  are  dried  as  usuaU 
Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  acid  ^ill  be  sufficient 
for  a  ham  about  20  lbs.  weight,  according  aZ  -"uch  or 
little  of  the  smoky  flavour  is  required.  Mary. 

Ejiglish  and  Scotch  Farming. — I  beg  to  apologise  to 
the  readers  of  your  Gazette  for  a  mistake  at  p.  475  con- 
ceruiug  the  pigs  at  Sandingburgh,  and  have  likewise  to 
thank  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  sending  me  a  note  stating 
my  mistake  as  soon  as  he  observed  it  in  print.  He 
certifies  that  his  words  to  me  were  as  follows — ''  Pigs 
have  given  me  annually  a  sum  of  200^.  to  300/.,  all  bred 
by  myself,  and  fed  on  the  produce  of  the  farm."  I  like- 
wise find  that  your  correspondent  "  Investigator  "  hopes 
for  some  detailed  information  concerning  the  stock  and 
crops  at  Saudingburgh.  "Investigator"  must  be  far 
behind  in  feeding  cattle  for  the  butcher  when  he  states 
being  "very  far"  from  realising  18/.  or  20/.  for  his 
two-year  olds.  We,  in  our  poor  county,  often  sell  our 
two-year  olds  at  that  price,  and  some  as  high  as  22/. ;, 
therefore,  he  must  have  a  bad  stock  of  cattle,  or,  poorly 
fed.  H.,  Aberdeenshire. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Parish  of  Anahilt The  subject  of  the  present 

sketch  is  situate  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county 
Down.  Resting  on  the  clay  slate  formation,  the  soil  is- 
argillaceous,  and  the  surface  uneven,  being  in  some 
parts  undulating  and  in  others  interspersed  with  low 
conical  hills.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  parish  was 
extremely  backward  :  the  Potato  was  the  only  green-crop 
I  cultivated,  and  even  thatjto  a  limited  extent,  whilst  the 
I  implements  of  tillage  were  of  the  rudest  aud  .most 
primitive  description,  the  wooden  plough  and  wheel  car 
being  in  general  use.  But  a  small  breadth  of  Wheat 
was  at  that  time  sown,  the  principal  grain  crop  being 
Oats  of  a  description  called  Blantyre,  Barley  was  also 
grown  in  some  instances,  and  on  most  farms  a  patclL  of 
Flax.  The  sowing  of  Clover  and  other  artificial  Grasses- 
was  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  the  farmers,  so  that  neither 
in  summer  nor  winter  was  there  any  house  feeding 
provided  for  the  cattle,  which  in  all  seasons  were 
allowed  to  roam  abroad  over  bare  and  impaverishedi 
fields,  that  scarcely  afforded  them  the  means  of 
existence.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  under  this 
mode  of  treatment  the  cattle  were  of  a  very  inferior 
kind,  and  that  the  supply  of  manure  at  the  disposal  of 
the  farmer  was  extremely  small.  This  limited  supply, , 
after  manuring  the  Cabbage  garden,  was  spread  upon  a 
portion  of  ley  ground,  which  was  planted  with  Potatoes 
"sodded,"  or  in  lazy  beds.  The  following  year  the 
Potato  ground  was  sown  with  Oats  aud  Flax  ;  the  Oat 
crop  being  repeated  until  the  land  was  completely 
exhausted,  when  it  was  left  out  "  to  rest"  as  it  was 
called,  and  another  portion  of  the  farm  subjected  to  the 
same  process.  By  this  system  of  management,  the 
land  when  laid  out  for  grazing  was  filled  with  Couch- 
grass  and  other  weeds.  This  defective  culture  did  not, 
however,  induce  that  poverty  among  the  people  that 
might  naturally  be  supposed  ;  rents  were  low,  and  the 
smaller  farmers  and  their  families  were  employed  at  the 
linen  manufacture — the  men  in  weaving — and  the 
females  in  spinning  and  preparing  the  Flax  :  thus 
combining  manufactures  with  agriculture,  which  enabled  ■ 
them  to  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  comfort  and 
independence.  From  the  time  to  which  we  allude  up  ■ 
to  the  peace  of  1815,  the  high  prices  obtained  for  farm, 
produce,  owing  to  the  French  war,  produced  what  may 
be  called  a  fictitious  prosperity  amongst  the  farming, 
classes,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  during  this  period 
the  system  of  farming  was  materially  improved.  About 
the  date  above  referred  to,  the  Anahilt  Farming  Society 
was  established,  under  the  auspices  of  that  distinguished' 
advocate  for  agricultural  improvements,  the  late- 
lamented  Marquis  of  Downshire ;  annual  ploughing, 
matches  were  held ;  iron  ploughs,  carts,  and  other 
improved  implements  of  husbandry  were  introduced,  and 
a  new  impetus  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
progress  of  improved  cultivation.  Although  this 
improvement  was  not  so  rapid  as  might  be  wished, 
it  has  on  the  whole  been  progressive.  Drainage,.tbough~ 
in  general  partial  and  inadequately  performed,  began, 
to  be  more  attended  to ;  old  zig-zag  and  useless 
ditches  were  levelled,  and  straight  quick-set  fences 
substituted  where  required  ;  small  patches  of  Turnips 
were  sown,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Grasses  for  Hay. 
and  green  feeding  gradually  became  general.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  improved  implements,.the- 
farming  operations  were  performed  with  more  skill  and* 
neatness,  while  the  homesteads  of  the  farmers  assumed' 
a  greater  degree  of  taste  and  order.  This  progressive- 
improvement  continued  up  to  the  falure  of  the  Potato- 
crop  in  1845.  The  system  of  farming  generally- 
pursued  was,  however,  anything  but  commendable  ;  few 
of  the  farmers  cultivated  Turnips  or  other  root  crops  as" 
winter  feeding  for  their  cattle,  devoting  all  the  manure 
produced  on  their  farms  to  the  Potato  crop,  of  which 
they  raised  considerable  quantities,  and  which  consti- 
tuted the  chief  food  of  themselves  and  families,  the 
surplus  being  sold  or  used  to  raise  pork  for  the  Belfast 
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market,  and  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  as  food  for  cattle 
and  horses.  During  the  last  20  years  the  Wheat  crop 
has  been  more  extensiTely  grown,  and  latterly  some- 
thing more  approaching  to  a  proper  rotation  of  cropping 
has  been  observed  ;  and  on  some  farms  house  feeding 
durin"  the  entire  year  has  been  adopted.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  succession  of  green  crops — Turnips,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  Rape,  Clover,  and  Vetches  are  kept  up  ;  and 
the  collection  of  manure,  both  liquid  and  solid,  is  care- 
fully attended  to.  The  rotation  pursued  on  those  farms 
is  the  five-course  shift.  Rape  and  ninter  Vetches  being 
succeeded  by  Potatoes  or  Turnips.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  above  practice  is  not  general,  as  the  previous 
system  of  taking  two,  and  in  some  instances  three, 
consecutive  crops  of  grain,  still  obtains  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  whilst  the  raising  of  green  crops,  the  house- 
feeding  of  cattle,  the  collection  of  manure,  and  the 
cleansing  of  the  land  from  weeds,  are  still  very  in- 
adequately attended  to.  The  farms  in  this  parish  vary 
in  extent  from  5  to  upwards  of  100  statute  acres  ;  the 
occupiers  of  small  farms  employing  their  leisure  time  at 
the  cotton  manufacture,  the  weaving  of  linen  being 
almost  given  up,  owing  to  the  extremely  low  wages 
paid  to  linen  weavers.  From  the  foregoing  outline,  it 
will  be  seen  that  althongh  the  parish  of  Anahilt  has 
made  considerable  advances,  and  has  borne  the  pressure 
of  the  last  four  years  as  well  perhaps  as  any  locality  in 
Ireland,  there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  tillage  generally  prevailing.  Knowing  that 
the  people  are  intelligent,  frugal,  and  industrious,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  when  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
agricultural  affairs  shall  have  passed  away,  the  farmers 
-of  Anahilt  will  not  lag  behind  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment. It  has  been  said  that  "  the  first  step  to  im- 
provements is  the  desire  for  improvements,"  and  we 
-are  aware  that  in  this  parish  the  desire  is  fairly 
awakened.  John  P.  Hagan,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Chemico- AgricuHural  Society  of  Ulster. 

Mr.  Knowles'  Fakm  near  Burt. — Joshua  Knowles, 
Esq.,  Stormer  Hill,  Tottington,  near  Bury,  is  another 
•of  the  class  of  spiriied  and  determined  improvers  ; 
having  to  combat  against  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  a  high  altitude,  an  inferior  climate,  and  an  indifferent 
soil.  As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  so  un- 
favourable a  situation,  I  shall  here  give  'he  manage- 
ment of  his  farm,  of  which  he  is  part  owner  and  occupier, 
and  part  occupier  only.  The  following  is  what  I  wTote 
upon  going  over  the  farm  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  I 
have  frequently  been  on  the  farm  since,  the  last  time 
being  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  It  is  still  carried  on  iu 
the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  results  ;  the  only 
difference  being,  that  he  now  occupies  more  land  than 
he  at  that  time  did.  The  farm  contains  101  statute 
acres,  one  half  of  which  is  tolerably  level.  The  soil  of 
this  part  is  mostly  a  strong  loam,  resting  upon  clay. 
The  surface  soil  is  from  10  to  perhaps  18  inches  deep. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  farm  lies  at  a  considerable 
angle,  and  is  much  undulated.  The  surface  soil  upon 
this  part  of  the  farm  is  thin,  and  the  subsoil  a  stiff  clay. 
The  lowest  part  of  the  farm  will  be  about  350  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  part  nearly 
double  that  height.  The  average  fall  of  rain  will  be 
40  inches  at  the  least.  Of  course,  the  climate,  either  as 
to  cold  or  moisture,  is  not  a  good  ore,  and  little  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  corn.  In  the  neighbourhood, 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  milk  and  butter  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  produce  is  converted  into  these  articles, 
except  that  which  is  required  for  the  keep  of  horses. 
T  he  whole  of  the  fai-m  has  been  drained  by  the  present 
occupier.  Most  of  the  old  crooked  fences  are  levelled, 
new  ones  planted  where  required,  and  good  occupation 
roads  made.  The  buildings  have  also  been  made  sub- 
stantial and  convenient,  and  are  mostly  new.  Two 
tanks  have  been  made  for  urine  and  dung  water,  each 
10  feet  by  10  feet,  and  4  feet  deep,  and  are  so  situated 
that  the  liquid  can  be  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  into  a 
water  cart,  and  taken  to  the  land.  This  is  spread  upon 
the  meadow  land,  which  consists  of  50  acres,  kept  in  a 
highly  productive  state  by  irrigation  with  water  from  a 
brook,  or  with  liquid  and  solid  manure.  One  meadow 
has  had  eight  good  crops  of  Grass  cut  from  it  during 
the  last  three  years.  Last  year,  there  were  26  acres  of 
Italian  Rye-grass  and  Clover  cut  for  soiling  horses,  and 
for  hay.  Part  of  this  had  been  sown  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  another  part  in  the  spring  of  1842,  and  the 
remainder  in  1841  ;  but  two  years  appears  to  me  to  be  j 
long  enough  to  allow  it  to  remain  growing  ;  for,  in  the 
third,  it  is  generally  thin  of  plants.  For  the  first  and 
second  years,  it  was  cut  three  times  each  year.  In 
1842  these  were  13  feet  in  length,  at  three  cuttings, 
from  a  field  sown  that  spring,  in  the  month  of  March. 
In  the  following  year  a  Held  of  7j  acres  kept  70  head  of 
rattle  for  15  days,  beginning  on  the  9th  of  June.  On 
•July  28  the  second  cutting  was  commenced,  there  being 
an  exceedingly  full  crop.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
S  acres  and  2  roods  of  Swedish  Turnips,  and  4  acres 
and  1  rood  of  Oats  ;  no  Wheat  or  Barley,  a  few  Pota- 
toes, and  10  acres  of  permanent  pasture.  There  are 
also  woodland,  gardens,  and  pleasure  ground,  to  the 
extent  of  3  acres  or  more.  The  rotation  is  as  follows  :  — 
1st,  Turnips  or  Potatoes  after  Italian  Rye-grass  and 
Clover,  or  Oats  ;  2d  Italian  Eyegr.iss  and  Clover,  cut 
for  soiling  or  hay  ;  3d  year  the  same  ;  and  the  4th  also 
the  same,  except  a  part  in  Oats.  The  stock  kept  during 
that  year  consisted  of  40  milk  cows,  one  bull,  13  heifers, 
stirks,  and  calves,  and  16  horses.  There  is  a  print  and 
bleach  works  connected  with  the  farm,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horses  are  employed.  Within 
these  few  years  there  have  been  19  acres  marled,  and 
also   a  considerable   portion   of  lime  used   within  the 


previous  eight  or  ten  years.  The  ploughing  is  always 
deep,  whether  the  surface  soil  be  shallow  or  not ;  but 
only  one  furrow  deep,  not  subsoiled  or  trenched.  The 
Turnips  and  Potatoes  are  cultivated  in  ridges,  these 
being  from  30  to  36  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  with 
the  intervals  deeply  horse-hoed,  several  times  previously 
to  the  tops  closing.  The  Turnips  iu  the  rows  are 
thinned  to  from  12  to  15  inches  distance.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  manure  is  given  to  the  crop,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  stable  dung,  night  soil,  and  ashes.  The 
quantity  is  about  35  tons  on  an  average  to  an  acre.  In 
1842  the  Turnip  crop  was  upon  the  highest  and  worst 
part  of  the  farm,  and  the  crop  averaged  33  tons  per 
acre,  being  a  very  even  clean  crop.  It  took  the  prize 
from  the  Manchester  Agricultural  Society.  On  the 
second  day  of  August  in  the  following  year,  I  was  upon 
the  farm,  when  the  Turnip  crop  had  the  appearance  of 
being  the  heaviest  crop  I  had  ever  seen  ;  but  I  was 
informed  that  the  mildew  took  them  in  a  few  weeks 
after,  which  prevented  them  getting  anywhere  near  the 
weight  they  otherwise  would  have  been  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  crop  would  yield  30  tons  per  acre,  as  I 
have  been  told.  A  few  years  previously  to  the  date  of 
these  occurrences,  the  field  which  was  sowed  with 
Turnips  in  1842  was  not  worth  the  rent  of  10s.  per 
acre.  In  the  year  1843,  Mr.  Knowles  had  a  premium 
awarded  him  by  the  Manchester  Agricultural  Society, 
for  the  best  cultivated  farm,  as  owner.  Although  he 
was  merely  theowner  of  a  part,  he  could  net  compete  as  an 
occupier  only.  Rothweli's  Agriculture  of  Lancashire. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Daiet  Management  :  T  B.  would  be  glad  of  some  information 
on  a  dairy  subject.  His  butter  has  been  soft  and  oily  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  a  fault  it  has  never  had  before,  thnngb  he  has  the 
same  cows,  the  same  pasture,  and  the  same  dairy  maid.  Tbe 
cows  are  fine  animals,  of  the  Jersey  breed ;  the  cream  is 
churned  twice  a  week,  in  a  wooden  box-cbum,  in  a  cool  place. 
He  is  not  aware  of  any  change  in  tbe  plan,  which,  till  lately 
never  failed  in  giving  a  large  supply  of  the  finest  butter. 

Italian  Rte-geass  :  £xe(6r.  It  may  be  fed  after  harvest,  if  very 
forward,  without  barm  'o  the  plant. 

ilANG'LD  WcBZEL  :  W  N  R.  Tou  ""ill  not  injure  the  roots  by 
taking  their  lower  leaves  just  before  they  turn  yellow. — Pe^i. 
Sprouted  Mangold  Wurzel  must  be  pulled  up  and  given  to  the 
pigs,  Tbe  early  seeding  of  tbe  root  may  be  owing  to  too  early 
sowing.  Pulling  off  the  leaves,  whether  "  lower  "  or  not,  wilt 
injure  tbe  plant,  if  they  are  still  young  and  growing.  If  they 
are  on  the  point  of  withering,  they  may  be  pulled,  because 
they  are  then  probably  of  m'^re  use  as  fond  directly,  than  they 
are  in  assisting  tbe  growth  of  tbe  root. 

Rape  :  P.  Your  note  did  not  contain  your  address.  The  ques- 
tion would  have  been  answered  before  if  it  had  been  re- 
ceived. Sow  3  lbs,  of  Rape  seed  in  rows  12  inches  apart  on  a 
soil  in  good  tilth  ;  and  you  may  sow  2  or  3  cwt.  per  acre  of 
P«ruvian  guano  broadcast  the  day  before,  and  harrow  it  in. 
Tou  will  yet  have  a  useful  crop  for  sheep  in  spring,  but  it  is 
getting  late. 

Salt  :  B.  Apply  about  2  cwt,  of  salt  per  acre  during  rainy 
weather  in  April,  If  the  sun  has  killed  the  root-weeds,  you 
may  plough  them  in. 

Scythes  :  E  J  C.  Messrs,  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  advertise  cra- 
dle scythes  for  haiwest  work.  To  mow  and  tie  a  crop  of  30 
bushels  with  ordinary  bulk  of  straw,  is  worth  here  about  7s,  6d. 
to  8s,  per  acre,  men  earning  2s.  dd.  to  3s,  Cd.  during  a  good 
harvest  day.  Bagging  is  a  little  dearer,  and  reaping  Is.  to 
Is,  Gd.  per  acre  dearer, 

Staddles  fob  Cobn  :  A  Country  Curate.  We  should  prefer  the 
iron  to  the  stone  staddles  were  it  not  for  the  greater  expense 
of  the  former. 


COAL  MARKET.— FamAT,  Aug.  30. 
Holywell,  13s.   6d. ;  Wallsend  Riddell,  13s.  3d. ;    'Wallsend 
Haswell,  15s,  6d. ;  Wallsend  Hetton,  15s.  6d.;  Wallsend  L.amb- 
ton,  15s. ;  WaUsend  Tees,  153.  3d.— Ships  at  market,  119. 

'  HOPS Feedat,  Aug.  SO. 

Messrs.  Pattehden  and  Smith  report  that  tbe  demand  for 
fine  ISiS  and  1319  Hops  continues  go"d.    Duty  200,00u!. 

SMITHFISLD,  MoNDAT,  Aug.  26. 
We  have  a  large  supply  of  Beasts  ;  however,  trade  is  good 
for  the  best  qualities.  All  kinds  meet  with  a  fair  demand. 
The  number  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  ia  also  large  ;  late  rates  are 
well  maintained.  Although  Calves  are  plentiful,  choice  ones 
are  freely  disposed  of  at  rather  more  money.  From  Holland 
and  Germany  there  are  931  Beasts,  4900  Sheep,  and  216  Calves  ; 
from  Scotland,  100  Beasts ;  and  2300  Irom  the  northern  and 
midland  ccinties. 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  «tc.        .,,  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds      

Ditto  Shorn 


8  to  3  10 
4  —  3  6 
8-3    2 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs,— s 
Best  Long-wools  .  . 
Ditto  Shorn  ,„  3 
Ewes  &  2d  quality  , 
Ditto  Shorn       ...  2 

Lambs         4 

Calves 3 

Pigs      3 
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„    to    ... 
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Best  Long-wools  .  ,,,      to    , 
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J 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  3    4  —  3 

H 

6 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    ...    —    . 

2 

Ditto  Shorn       ...  2  10  —  3 

2 

Lambs 3    8  — 4 

0 

Calves 2    2—3 

« 

0 

Pigs       2    8  —  3 

8 

itlarfefts, 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Aug.  31. 
Vegetables  are  abandantly  supplied  ;  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Pme-applee  plentiful  ;  the  supply  of  Peaches  and  Neetarinea 
from  the  open  walls  bat  middling.  Gooseberries  are  nearly 
over.  Orange.'i  and  Lemons  though  scarcer  are  sufficient  for 
tbe  demand.  Plrjms  and  Pears  are  still  received  from  the  Con- 
tinent in  great  abundance.  Filberts  are  plentiful.  Carrots  and 
Turnips  may  be  had  at  ad.  to  6d.  a  bunch.  pQta«^oes  are  good 
and  cheap.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  sufBcient  for  the 
demand,  aad  so  are  Mushroorae.  French  Beans  are  scarcer. 
Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Carnations, 
Picotees,  Asters,  Fuchsias,  Mignonette,  Dahlias,  Yerbenas, 
Bignonia  venusta,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Heliotropes,  Cal- 
ceolaria viscosi^sima,  Japan  Lilies,  and  Roses. 
FRUITS, 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  43  to  6s 
Grapes.hothouse,  p.  lb.,2s  to  5o 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  3s  to  83 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  3^  to  83 
Apricots,  per  doz..  Is  6d  to  5s 
Figs,  per  punnet,  2s  to  4s 
Melons,  each,  Is  10  3a 
Gooseberries,  per  half   sieve, 

2s  6d  to  39  6d 
Currants,  p.  half  sieve,  3s  to  4s 
Raspberries,  p.pottle,  4dto6d 
Plums,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Green-gages,  do,,  Is  to  2s 

—    per  sieve,  83  to  10s 


VEGETABLES. 


Apples, de3sert,p.bTi8h,4s  toSs 

—  kitchen, do  , Is  6d  to  68  6d 
Pears,  per  doz  ,  Is  to  Ss 
Lemons,  per  doz.,  la  to  3s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  2s  to  3a 

—  per  100,  8s  to  24s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  68 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2a  to  88 
Walnuu,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  24b 
Nuts,   Barcelona,  per    bash,, 

20s  to  22s 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsb.,  12s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.  22s  to  308 


French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  3b  to  4s 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  28  to  43 
Peas,  per  sieve,  3s  to  Sa 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50s  to  80s 

—  per  cwt.,  28  6d  to  4s 

—  per  bush..  Is  6d  to  3s 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bun.,  28  6d 

to  3s  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  6b 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  lOd  to  Is 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  33  to  5s 
Tomatoes,  p.  punnet,  Is  to  IsGd 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  p.  doz.,  2s  6d  to  3s 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz., 

6d  to  Is 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  la  to  Is  6d 

—  Cos,  p.  score,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Small  aalads,  p.  pumn,2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  48 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  8d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,,  la  to  2d 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  la 


i    0—4    2     Figs      ...     3    0 

Beasts,  4184;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  31,620  ;  Calves,  3  32;  Pigs 
Feidat,  Aug.  30. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  good;  trade  ia  dull  at  rather  lower 
price;.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  large  for  tbe  time  of  year; 
tbe  demand  is  limited,  at  about  2d.  per  8  lbs.  reduction. 
There  is  very  little  inquiiy  fur  Lamb,  only  a  few  choice  ones 
are  saleable.  Calves  are  plentiful;  inferior  are  much  lower, 
and  trade  scarcely  so  good  for  the  best.  From  Germany  and 
Holland  there  are  420  Beasts,  VddD  Sheep,  and  319  Calves  ;  from 
Scotland,  50  Beasts  ;  300  from  Leicester  and  Ivorthampton; 
and  93  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ...  3  6  to  3 
Best  Short-boms  3  4  —  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2  6  —  3 
Beat  Downs  and 

Half-breds       _    .. 

Ditto  Shorn        ...  3  10  —4 

Beasts.  1117  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  12.860 :  Calves,  602  ;  Pigs,  245, 

MARK  LANE.  ' 

Monday,  Aug.  25.  —  There  was  a  fair  supply  of  Wheat 
from  E?sei  this  morning,  bat  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the 
new  crop,  quality  good.  The  show  on  the  Kentish  stands  was 
small,  and  chiefly  old;  the  sale  was  slow,  and  last  week's 
prices  barely  raaiutained.  There  was  an  improved  demand  for 
foreign  Wheat,  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  but  holders 
being  generally  firm  restricted  business. — Barley  meets  a  good 
sale  at  our  extreme  quotations  ;  there  were  a  few  samples  of 
new  at  market,  quality  better  than  expected, ;  they  were  sold 
at2S3.  per  qr, —  Beans  and  Feaa  are  inquired  after,  at  late 
rates.— There  is  a  good  demand  for  Oats,  and  the  tora  is  in 
favour  of  the  seller. 

Beitish  pee  Impesial  Qoaeteb. 
"Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  d:  Suffolk  ..."White  42 — 46 

—  —      fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  45 — 49 

—  —       Talavera  46—52 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York. ..White 

—  Foreign 35 — 52 

Barley,grind.&di8m,,19sto22s...Chev.  23 

—  Foreign. ...Grinding  and  distilling  15—21 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  15—18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  18—21 

—  Irish  Potato  16—20 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  15—20 

Rye 19—21 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton  5t. — 61 

Beans,  Mazagan 22s  to  24b Tick  24— 2.^ 

'     —    Pigeon    255  — 285. ..Winds      — 

—  Foreign Small  24—34 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  23 — 3j 

—  Maple 24s  to  305 Grey  22—28 

Maize "White  25—30 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack  36 — 40 

—  Suffolk ditto  31—36 

—  Foreign  per  barrel  21 — 2i 

Feidat,  Aug.  30.— There  has  been  a  fair  arrival  of  Wheat 

this  week,  but^  small  of  all  other  articles.  This  morning's 
market  was  thinly  attended,  and  Millers  continue  to  held  off 
from  purchasing.^Prices  of  Wheat,  Beans,  and  Peas  are  un- 
altered from  Monday,  but  good  fresh  Barley  and  Oats  are  the 
turn  dearer.— The  Flour  trade  is  heavy,  but  holders  are  not  dis- 
posed to  accept  lower  prices. — Business  to  some  extent  has 
been  transacted  in  Indian  Corn  afloat,  at  278.  6d.  to  28s.  6d. 
per  qr.  for  Galatz. 
Impeeial 
Averages. 
July    20 

—  27 


Red 
Red 


Red 


Malting 
Malting 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk... 

Foreign 

Yellow... 

Norfolk 

Per  sack 


37—44 
40—43 

36—42 

22—25 
20—23 

17—19 
13—17 

13— IS 
18—29 

24—26 

19-21 
24—28 
21-28 
25—30 

31— 3S 
31—34 


Aug 


3.. 
10.. 
17.. 
24.. 


Wheat, 

Baslit. 

Oats. 

Bts. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

423  id 

22j  3<J 

17s  9d<ns  7d 

27»  S<l,-275ll<J 

i3    6 

22    3 

18    1 

24    9 

27    4 

27    8 

48    7 

22    4 

18    1 

22    2 

27    g 

27    8 

U    1 

22    5 

17  11 

■23    8 

27    9 

26  10 

43    8 

22     8 

18    4 

23    0 

28    2 

26    5 

43    6 

23    0 

17    9 

20  10 

28    1 

26     3 

43    5 

22    6 

18    0 

22  10 

27    9 

27    3 

1     0 

I    0 

1     0 

1     0 

1      0 

1    0 

Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 

fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks^Com  Averages. 
Peices.    jDi,r20.  Jdit27.  Ana.  3.  Aco.  10.  Acs  17.  Aug.  ! 
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43 

43 

13 

42 
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6 
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Spinach, p. half  sieve.ls  6d  to  2s  J  Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to6d  i  Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 

—  Spanish,  p,  doz..  Is  6d  to  49  I  Watercress, p.l2bunch.,   6dto9 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Skithfield,  Aug.  29. 

75s to 803  I  Clover      75sto85a 

60        70      New  Clover    66        75 

...    60        —      Straw       23        27 

...     60        80    I  J.  CooPEE. 

The  frupply  short. 
Cdmbehland  Maeket,  Aug.  29. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    74s  to  7Ss  ,  Inferior TOsto  7S8 

Inferior  ditto 50        68      New  Clover    70        76 

iVew  Hay        50        68    |  Straw      26        30 


Prime  Meadow  Hay 

Inferior  ditto 

Rowen     

New  Hay       


Old  Clover 


81 


JOSBUA     BaEEB. 


LrvEEPOOL.  Feidat,  Aug.  23. — The  weather  since  Sunday 
has  been  boisterous  and  cold  in  this  district,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  harvest  have  been  checked.  The  prices  of  grain  and 
Flour,  however,  have  been  Ecarcely  affected.  The  weather  is 
fine  again  to-day.  The  demand  for  Wheat  and  Flour  is 
languid,  but  holders  are  firm  at  Tuesday's  prices.  Oats  and 
Oatmeal  are  both  dull  of  sale,  and  easier  to  buy.  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas  each  find  a  good  demand  at  full  prices, 
Indian  Corq  is  more  in  favour,  and  27s.  per  480  lbs.  was  made 
«f  American  yellow  com  to-day,  which  is  an  improvement  of 
6d.  per  qr.  Arrivals  into  Liverpool  from  the  20th  to  22d  Aug., 
inclusive:  Wheat,  11,323  qrs.;  Barley,  15  qrs,  ;  Malt,  798  qrs.  ; 
Oats,  153  qrs.  ;  Beans,  4  qrs.  ;  Indian  Corn,  1300  qrs.  ; 
Oatmeal,  956  sacks  ;  and  5520  sacks  and  12427  barrels  of  Flour, 

Tuesday,  Aug.  20. —We  have  had  moderate  supplies  of 

grain,  meal,  and  Flour  from  Ireland  and  coastwise  this  week, 
but  have  good  arrivals  of  Wheat  and  Flour  from  abroad.  The 
business  of  the  week  has  been  to  a  fair  extent  in  most  of  the 
leading  articles,  but  without  much  variation  in  pglces.  At  this 
morning's  market  we  had  a  larger  attendance  of  buyers  than 
for  a  length  of  time.  A  considerable  extent  of  business  was 
transacted  in  Wheat,  at  the  extreme  prices  of  last  Tuesday. 
Flour  was  in  good  request,  at  late  rates.  Barley,  Oats,  Beans, 
and  Peas  were  each  likewise  quite  as  dear.  There  was  rather 
more  inquiry  for  Indian  Com,  and  not  much  being  oflered,  it 
advanced  Is.  per  qr.  on  this  day  se'unight.  Present  priees  : 
Wheat,  English  red,  per  70  lbs.,'  5s.  lOd.  to  6s.  4d. ;  white, 
6s.  Od.  to  6s.  7d.  Barley,  Scotch  and  Irish,  per  60  lbs.,  2s.  lOd. 
to  3s.  Id.  Malt,  English,  per  qr.  pale,  4Ss.  to  53s.  Oats, 
English  and  Scotch,  per  45  lbs.,  2s.  7d.  to  2s.  9d,  BeanS , 
English,  per  qr.,  28s.  to  323.    Peas,  do.  do.,  27s.  6d.  to  303. 
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FOR    "WATERING  GARDENS,  BREWERS'    USE,    &c. 
FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Licensee  and 
Manufacturer  of  the  PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardans,  con- 
veying' Liquid  Manure,  racking  Be^jr  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Water- 
PEOOF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  icjure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engiuys  ;  and,  from 
■their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  housea  and  such  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  TULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 

Size.    I  i  in.     ^  in.     fin.  I  1  in.    l^in.     Sin.    2iin.    3  in. 


Iply  ...\0s.5d.  Qs.ed   Os.Sd.  OslOd.  Is.Od.  Is.  2d.  \sAd.ls.6d. 
2  ply   ...0    8      09      10      12      15      18      20     2     3 
3ply    ...|0  11      1    0      1     3     il    6      t  10      2    2      2    9      3    3 

N.B.  Vulcanised  India-Rubber  Garden  Ho3e  fitted  with 
roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  GoswelLmews,  Goswell-road, 
London,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  CATECHISMS. 
Just  published,  price  id., 

THE  CATECHISM  OF  GARDENING. 
Contents. — The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Gardening  in 
England — The  Soil  and  Situation  desirable  for  a  Garden — On 
Enclosing  and  Layin,'-out  a  Garden — On  the  Preparation  of  the 
Soil — Manures — The  Growth  of  a  Plant  fiom  Seed— Kitchen 
Garden — Rotation  of  Crops — The  Fruit  Garden— Propagation 
of  Fruit  Trees  — Varieties  of  Fruits  -md  Vegetables— The 
Flower  Garden — Flowering  Plants  for  Windows — On  Pruning 
— On  Weeding — List  of  Plants  suited  to  Pots  in  Windows — 
List  of  Tools  necessary  in  an  ordinary  Gard  n. 

The  above  is  by  an  eminent  writer  on  subjects  connected  with 
Rural  Economy,  and  will  bo  found  a  moat  useful  as  well  as 
interesting  little  work. 

Also,  just  published,  forming  part  of  the  same  series,  and  at 
the  same  price,  each  containing  64  pages,   strongly  stitched  in 
neat  cover,— Sanitation  the  means  of  Health  ; 
Geography,  first  lessons ; 
Histoet  of  E^GLAND    in  a  few  days). 

This  cheap  series  of  C  atechisms  are  all  well  written,  carefuljy 
prepared  books,  are  eminently  adapted  for  schools  for  the  poor, 
and  equally  so  for  home  instruction. 

London:  Groombbidqe  and  Sons,  Paternoster-row  ;  and  sold 
by  all  Booksellers. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE,   OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,   AUGUST  2-t,  OF 

THE    ATHEiM*€UiVS, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,   AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 

Twenty-four  large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  with  Exteacts  from — 

The  Burden  of  the  Bell.    By 

T.  Westwood. 
The  Forest  House,  and  other 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO  PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requ'res  no  paint- 
ing, the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  acfion  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  f.>r  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  agtiinst  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry  ;  an'l  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
18,  2-1,  36,  and  48  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  te  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwardel  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  3d.  per  yard.  I  30  inches  wide  Thd.  per  yard. 
18      „  „       4^d.         „  36      ,,  ,,       9d.  „ 

U      „  „       6rf.  „  I  43      „  „       Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  Irf.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet,  Is.  6d.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  25.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards.  Wire  House-lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c.  ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  lOd.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  Gd.  per  running  foot; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  Sd.  each;  Garden  Arches,  20s.  each ; 
Flower  Stands,  from  3s,  9d.  each  ;  Galvanised  Tying  "Wire  for 
plants  and  trees,  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
TFork  ;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  &c. — At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Henet  Fox,  44,  Skinner-street, 
Snow-bill,  London. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.— 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


A  CASE  OF  SEVERE  DEBILITY  AND  LIVER 
COMPLAINT  CURED  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Ex. 
tract  of  a  letter  from  R.  Coogan,  Esq.,  professor  of  languagei 
and  mathematics,  142,  Upper  Dorset-street,  Dublin,  dated  Aug. 
1,  1850.  To  Professor  Hollowat. — '*  Sir — Wishing  to  testify  my 
gratitude  for  the  incalculable  benefit  which  I  have  received  by 
taking  your  excellent  Pills,  I  feel  that  I  am  but  paying  a  just 
debt  in  acknowledging  that  I  have  been  restored  to  peifect  health 
solely  through  their  use,  after  suffdring  for  five  years  general 
Debility,  Bile,  and  disordered  Liver,  1  am  now  so  strong  that 
neither  change  of  weather,  colds,  or  indulgence  of  any  kind 
ever  affect  me." — Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor 
HoLLoWAv's  Fstablishment.  2l4.  StrJind,  I.ondon. 


Gaivan-       Japanned 
ised.  Iron. 

2-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide    ...      7d.  per  yd.    Sd.per  yd. 
S-inch      ,,       strong  „  ...      B        ,,  ^i      ,i 

2-inch      ,,      extra  strong  „  ...     12        „  9        ,, 

l|-inch      „      light  „  ...      8        „  6        „ 

ll-inch      „       strong  „  ...     10        „  8        „ 

l|-inch      „       extrastrong,,  ...     14        „  11        „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d, 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  poet-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 

THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS  presented  by  H.  H.  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  is 
exhibited  daily  from  One  to  Six  o'clock,  at  their  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Life  Guards  will 
perform,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Hall,  every  Saturday,  at 
Four  o'clock.     Admission  One  Shilling,  on  Mondays  Sixpence. 


INTERESTING  FACT.— The  following  singular  and 
authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  human  hair  is  worthy 
of  observation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  article  of 
high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  century,  "  Mr. 
A.  Hermann,  of  Queen-street,  Soho,  had  been  quite  bald  for 
some  time  past,  and  had  tried  various  preparations  for  the 
recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  beneficial  result.  He  was 
then  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  'Rowland's  Macassar  Oil,' 
and  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  months,  he,  much  to 
hlB  gratification,  had  his  hair  quite  restored,  and  now  possesses 
a  beautiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  speaks  too  strongly  for 
itself  to  require  comment." — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger, 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL.— The  unprecedented  success 
of  this  discovery  in  restoring,  preservinc,  and  beautifying  the 
Human  Hair,  is  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  com- 
ment. For  Children  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming 
the  basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair,  and  rendering  the  use  of 
the  fine-comb  unnecessary.  Price  3s.  6(i.— 7s.— Family  Bottles 
(equal  to  4  small),  10s.  Qd.,  and  double  that  size,  21s.  per  bottle. 

*»*  Each  bottle  of  the  genuine  article  has  the  words  ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR  OIL  engraved  in  two  lines  on  the 
"Wrapper;  and  on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper  nearly  1500  times, 
containing  29,02S  letters. 

Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London; 
and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


The  Italian  Campaign  of  1848. 

[Der  Italienische  Feldzug  des 

Jahres.    18-18.]     By  Gen.    W. 

von  Willisen. 
Memorials  of  Empire  of  Japan. 

Edited  by  T.  Randall. 
The  Two  Brothers:  a  Novel. 

With  Shoeteb  Notices  of 
God  and  Man.     By  Rev.   R. 

Montgomery. 
Conversations  on  Human  Na- 
ture.    By  Mrs.  C.  Eliis- 
The  Ministry  of  the  Beautiful. 

By  H.  J.  Slack. 


Poems.     By  M.  Rees, 
Latter-Day    Pamphlets  —  Je- 
suitism.    By  T.  Carlyle. 


Hints  Towards  Reforms.    By 

Horace  Greely. 
Condition    of    the    Working 

Classes.  By  Rev.  S.G.Green. 
Moral   Statistics    of  Glasgow. 

By  W.  Logan. 


Original  Papers. — Obituary  Records— Syllogistic  Systems. 
Report  of  Proceedings  of  British  Association  at  Edinburgh. 

Our  "Weeltly  Gossip.— Curiosities  of  Modern  Advertising 
—The  Will  of  sir  R.  Peel — Government  Pensions— Library 
of  City  Corporation— The  Tax  at  St.  Paul's— Novel  Associa- 
tion ~  The  Mormons  in  America— English  Literary  Society 
in  Jerusalem. 

Fine  Arts. — New  Art-Publications. 

Fine  Art  Gossip The  King  of  Holland's  Pictures- 
National  Testimonial  to  Sir  R.  Peel— Winterhalter's  Por- 
traits of  Wellington  and  Peel— Statue  of  Baron  Larey — 
Portrait  of  Mdile.  Jt'nny  Lind. 

ZWuslc  and  tftie  2>rania. — New  Pianoforte  Music  — Sad- 
ler's Wells  Theatre  (' The  Legend  of  Florence 'J — Olympic 
{Fielding's  '  Pasquin ') 

musical  and  Dramatic  Gossip. —  Concertq    of    the 
W^eek  —  Mdlle.  Lind's  Concerts  at  Liverpool  —  Donizetti' 
'  Elisir  d'Amove')— Music  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition. 

IHClscellanea. — a  stranger's  Leaf  for  1851  —  Hogarth's 
Tomb— Scene  Painting— Peat  Charcoal. 

Order  *be  Atben^^nza  of  any  Bookseller. 


DR.  LOCOCK'S  ANTlBiLlOUS  WAFERS 
are  the  o'lly  Sate  Remedy  for  all  Bilious  Affections,  Heart- 
burn, Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  Pains  in  the  Stomach, 
Flatulency  or  Wind,  and  all  those  complaints  which  arise  from 
Indigestion  or  Biliousness.  They  do  not  contain  calomel  or 
any  other  mineral.  Suld  at  Is.  Hd  ,  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  per  box. 
Testimonial — "  Gentlemen — We  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  very  great  efficacy  of  Dr.  Locock's  Wafers  ; 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  this  from  our  own  experience, 
and  they  continue  to  give  the  same  satisfaction  wherever  they 
are  introduced,  &c.  Signed,  J.  R<  Allan  and  Co.,  42,  Kirk- 
gate,  Leith,  Aug.  17,  185u."  Also,  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC 
WAFERS,  for  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  ifec.  To  avoid 
Counterfeits,  observe  the  words  "  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  WAFERS," 
in  the  Government  Stamp — Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors. 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION. 

DR.  ROBERTS'S  celebrated  OINTMENT  called  the 
POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND,  is  confidently  recommended  to 
the  Public  as  an  unfailing  remedy  for  wounds  of  every  descrip- 
tion, a  certain  cure  for  ulcerated  sore  legs  (if  of  20  years' 
standing^,  cuts,  burns,  scalds,  bruises,  chilblains,  scorbutic 
eruptions  and  pimples  in  the  face,  sore  and  inflamed  eyes,  sore 
heads,  sore  breasts,  piles,  fistula,  and  cancerous  humours,  and 
is  a  specific  for  those  afflicting  eruptions  that  sometimes  follow 
vaccination.  Sold  in  pots  at  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  dd.  each.  Also 
his  PILULE  ANTI-SCROPHUL^  ;  confirmed,  by  more  than 
40  years'  experience,  to  be  without  exception  one  of  the  best 
alterative  medicines  ever  compounded  for  purifying  the  blood 
and  assisting  Nature  in  all  tier  operations  :  hence  they  are 
useful  in  scrofula,  scorbutic  complaints,  glandular  swellings 
(particularly  those  of  the  neck,  &c.)  They  form  a  mild  and 
superior  family  aperient,  that  may  betaken  at  all  times  with- 
out confinement  or  change  of  diet.  Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  l^d., 
2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  lis.,  and  22s.  each.— Sold  wholesale  by  the  pro- 
prietors. Beach  and  Baenicott,  at  their  Dispensary,  Brid- 
port,  and  by  the  London  Houses  ;  and  retail,  by  all  respectable 
Medicine  Vendors  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


GERMAN     SPRING    MATTRESSES, 
permanently  elastic,  very  durable  and  cheap. 
3  feet  wide £2    8    0  14  feet  6  inches  wide...  £3    3    0 

3  feet  6  inches  2  13    0    5  feet    3  10    0 

4  feet   2  18    0  |  5  feet  6  inches  3  18    0 

The  best,  top  stuffing  all  horsehair  : 
3  feet  wide £3  10    0  |  4  feet  6  inches  wide...  £5    0    0 

3  feet  6  inches  4    0    0     5  feet    5  10    0 

4  feet    4  10     0  |  5  feet  6  inches   6     0     o 

One  of  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 

most  excellent  and  soft  bed.  HBAL  ani>  SON'S  List  of  Bed- 
ding, with  full  particulars  of  Weight,  Sizes,  and  Prices  of 
every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post, 

Heal  and  tON,  Bedding    Manufacturers,    196,  opposite   the 
Cbapel,  Tottenham-court-road,  London. 


Second  Edition  Revised,  and  Enlakged, 
Price  5s.  6d.,  cloth, 

ORNAMENTAL  AND    DOMESTIC   POULTRY ; 
their  History  and  Management.      By  the  Rev.  Edzhund 
Saul  Dixon,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Intwood  with  Keswick. 
The  Birds  treated  of  are 


The  Golden  and  Sil- 
ver Hamburgh 
Fowls 
The  Cuckoo  Fowl 
The  Blue  Dun  Fowl 
The  Lark-crested 

Fowl 
The  Poland  Fowl 
Bantam  Fowls 
The  Rumpless  Fowl 
The  Silky  and  Negro 

Fowls 
The  Frizzled  or 
Friesland  Fowls 


Domestic  Fowl  in     The  Musk  Duck 

general  The  Grey   China 

The  Guinea  Fowl  Goose 

The  Spanish  Fowl      The   White   Fronted  ' 
The  Speckled  Dork-     or  Laughing  Goose  ' 

ings  The  Wigeon 

The  Cochin-China      The  Teal  and  its 

Fowl  congeners 

The  Malay  Fowl         The  White  China 
The  Pheasant  Malay     Goose 

Fowl  The  Tame  Duck 

The  Game  Fowl  The  Domestic  Goose 

The  Mute  Swan  The  Bernicle  Goose 

The  Canada  Goose     The  Brent  Goose 
The    Egyptian,    or     The  Turkey 

Cape  Goose  The  Pea  Fowl 

"  This  book  is  the  best  and  most  modern  authority  that  can 
be  consulted  on  the  general  management  of  Poultry." — Stir- 
ling Observe'r. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

Price  4s.  fid.  Cloth, 

Parties  not  in  communication  with  a  bookseller,  may  have 

the  work  sent,  free  by  post,  for  4s.  Gd.,  on  remitting  a  post-office 

order  to  that  amount  to  the  Publisher,  James  Matthews,  at 

the  office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

RURAL        CHEMISTRY. 
By  Edwabd  Sollt,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.; 
Hon.  Memb.  Ror.  Aqr.  Soc.  Eng.;  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'s  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  ,&c, 

London:  J.  Matthews,  5,  Upper  Wellington-s'-reet,  Strand 
and  may  be  ordered  ot  all  booksellers. 

STRTaTTON'S  CELEBitAfED^AGRlCULTCRAL    REPOSI- 

TORY,  Established  A.D.  1750. 

IMPORTANT   NOTICE  TO  AGRICULTURISTS, 

IMPLEMENT. MAKERS,  WHEELWRIGHTS,  EMIGRANTS, 

TIMBER-MERCHANTS,  IRON-MERCHANTS, 

CONTRACTORS,    ENGINEERS, 

AND  THE  PUBLIC  GENEEALLT. 

MESSRS.  BARNARD,  THOMAS,  and  Co.,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  Terms  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  Partner- 
ship of  Messrp.  Stracton,  Hughes,  and  Co.  (Successors  to  Mr, 
Richard  Stratton),  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
WHEELS,  CARTS,  WAGGONS,  and  AGRICULTURAL  IM- 
PLEMENTS, and  GENERAL  AGRICULTURALENGINEERS, 

CLARKE-STREET,  BRISTOL, 
will  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  PUBLIC  COMPETITION, 
without  reserve,    in   the   early   part  of   OCTOBER  next,   the 
Valuable  and  Estensive    MANUFACTURED  and  UNMANU- 
FaCTUBED  STOCK  of  this  First-rate  Establishment. 

The  MANUFACTURED  STOCK  consists  of  every  description 
of  Cart  and  Waggon,  with  all  the  moat  recent  improvements  in 
Liquid  Manure  Cullec'.ors  and  Distributors,  Drays,  Trolleys, 
Li;;ht  Spring  Carriages,  Sugar  Carts,  Tillage  Implements  (in- 
cluding the  celebrated  Norwegian  Harrow),  "West  Indian  Im- 
plements, Horse-hoes,  Reaping  and  Harvesting  Implements, 
Barn  Implements,  Corn-crushers,  and  all  other  Machines  for 
preparing  food  for  cattle  ;  Draining  Tools,  Dairy  Utensils, 
Horticultural  Implements,  Cider  Presses,  Potato-pulping  Ma- 
chines, Jacks  fur  lifdng  carriages  and  heavy  weights.  Stable 
Implements,  Rick  Ventilators,  Stone  and  Bone-breaking  Ma- 
chines, Trucks,  Barrows,  Harness,  a  quantity  of  Milner*s 
Patent  Safes,  and  a  variety  of  Models  and  other  articles,  partly 
o£  their  own  manufacture  and  partly  selected  from  the  work- 
shops of  the  most  celebrated  makers. 

In  the  UNMANUFACTURED  DEPARTMENT  there  is  an 
extensive  Stock  of  PRIME  and  THOROUGHLT-SEASONED 
ENGLISH  and  AMERICAN  OAK,  ELM,  ASH,  PINE,  and 
DEAL  TIMBER,  with  a  lirge  assortment  of  LANCEWOOD 
SHAFTS,  "WOODEN  STOCKS,  SPOKES,  FELLOES,  &c. 

Also,  English  and  Welsh  Bar  Iron,  Hoop  Iron,  Bradley's 
Rods,  Spring  Steel,  Hoop  Tyre,  Iron  Naves,  Axles,  Wheels, 
Castings  of  every  description,  with  a  LARGE  and  GENERAL 
ASSORTMENT  of  IRONMONGERY,  and  other  articles  too 
numerous  to  detail. 

Messrs.  Steatton  and  Co,  have  for  many  years  been  suc- 
cessful Competitors  for  the  Prizes  of  the  Royal,  North  Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire,  and  other  Agricultural  Societies,  especially 
for  Carts,  Waggon^- .  Ploughs,  the  Norwegian  Harrow,  <fcc.  They 
possess  the  Patent  Right  in 

STRATTON'S  PATENT  HOLLOW  "WROUGHT  IRON 

READ'S  PATENT  SUBSOIL  PLOUGH, 

And  in  various  REGISTRATIONS  for  TUMBLER  and 
LIQUID  MANURE  CARTS,  and  other  articles. 

They  are  also  Agents  for  most  of  the  Patented  articles  and 
Implements  of  other  makers,  specimens  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Stock,  and  are  the  principal  Manufacturers  of  Carts, 
Waggons,  and  Agricultural  Implements  in  the  West  of  England. 
A  stock  of  this  description,  and  of  such  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  offered  for  Sale  by  Auction. 
Descriptive  Catalogues,  with  the  days  of  sale  and  viewing,  will 
be  announced  as  early  as  practicable. 

Messrs.  B.,  T.,  and  Co.  are  also  instructed  to  offer  for  SALE 
by  PRIVATE  TREATY,  the  LEASE  of  the  extensive  PRE- 
MISES, with  the  PLANT,  MACHINERY,  IRON  FOUNDRY, 
SMITHERY,  &c. 

These  Premises  cover  more  than  an  acre  of  ground,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  in  every  way  for  a  Wheelwright's,  Cart,  and 
Carriage  Builder's  business  on  a  large  scale,  combined  with 
the  Manufacture  of  every  kind  of  Agricultural  Implements. 
They  are  also  highly  suitable,  with  slight  alteration,  for  build- 
ing steam  Engines,  Railway  Carriages,  &c. ;  and  are  also  well 
adapted,  by  position  and  arrangement,  for  division  into  four  or 
five  distinct  properties,  in  each  of  which  a  lucrative  business 
may  be  successtully  carried  on.  They  are  bounded  on  the  east 
side  by  the  line  of  the  proposed  new  street  from  the  Railway 
Station  to  Stoke's  Croft,  which  will  probably  form  one  of  the 
most  important  thoroughfares  in  Bristol,  and  exceedingly  im- 
prove the  value  of  this  property. 

All  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  J. 
Babker,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Broad-street,  Bristol;  to  Messrs, 
Collet,  Smith,  Hdntee,  and  Gwatkin,  Lincoln's-inn, 
London  ;  or  of  the  Auctioneers,  Bristol. 

'^1^0  BE  LET,  with  possession  at  Michaelmas  next, 
-L  about  3  acres  of  NURSERY  GARDEN,  well  stocked,  and 
in  good  order.  A  comfortable  House  upon  the  ground.  The 
whole  to  be  had  on  moderate  terms.  It  is  a  more  than  usually 
neat  occupation  in  the  (own  of  Stowmarket,  near  the  Railway 
from  London  to  Norwich  and  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  An  indus- 
trious person  of  good  character,  well  acquainted  with  his  busi- 
ness, and  able  to  command  5001.,  would  be  treated  with  on 
application  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Peentice,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 


WANTED,  to  rent  or  purchase,  a  COUNTRY  RESI- 
DENCE, furnished  or  unfurnished,  near  to  the  parish 
Church,  and  not  far  from  a  Railway  station.  The  House  must 
be  in  park-like  grounds,  commanding  views  of  the  sea  or 
inland  scenery,  and  consist  of  good  Drawing  and  Dining-rooms, 
Library,  three  best  Bed-rooms,  besides  Servants*  rooms.  Sta- 
bling, Gardens,  and  the  usual  Offices,  suited  to  a  small  re- 
spectable family,  without  children.— Address,  with  full  parti- 
culars of  price,  situation,  &c.,  J.  H.,  Mr.  Simmons'  Library, 
64,  Edgeware-road,  London. 
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A  Bepresentation  of  ROBERTS'S   Flan  of  growing  Strawberries 
on  bis  Patented  Tllesi 

D 


A  Representation  of  ROBERTS'S  Plan  of  growing  Celery,  with 
his  Patented  Sockets, 


D  represents  a  Bed  of  yonnB  Strawberry  Plants,  with  Tiles  placed  round  them 

E  shows  a  Bed  with  Tiles  placed  down  without  the  plants. 

F  shows  the  end  of  a  Strawberry  Bed  with  the  iruit  and  foliage  upon  the  tiles. 


A  represents  two  rows  of  Celery  in  the  trench  before  the  Sockets  are  used,  with  the 
honiontal  tube  placed  between  them  for  the  purpose  of  watering. 

B  shows  two  similar  rows  with  the  Sockets  placed  round  each  head  of  Celery  prior 
to  earthing  against  them.  vc*^i,i  pnui 

C  shows  the  Celery  earthed  up,  as  it  appears  about  the  end  of  September. 


T^Ll^r.^£?,lT.l"\liT»!??J'^!fii°.?°i'ffl"f°«.!°f_'>«  inventor  having  received  information  from  many  parties  that  the  directions  given  in  his  Pamphlet 

;  written  instructions.     A  New  Edition  of  the  Pamphlet,  containing  the  Inventor's  method 


J-    have  not  been  attended  to,  because  of  the  difficulty  which  many  gardeners  have  of  comorlhendins- 
of  cultivating  various  other  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  can  be  had,  free,  on  enclosing  three  postage  stamps 


postage  stamps  to  Mr.  John  Robeuts,  31,  Eastcheap,  London. 


Familiar  in  their  Mouths   as  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 


Shakespeare. 


This  day  is  pubUshed,  PRICE  ELEVENPENCE,  THE  FIFTH  MONTHLY  PART  of 

HOUSEHOLD     WORDS. 

^  giHccklo  Sountal, 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE   INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  READERS. 
CONDUCTED    BY    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

PUBLISHING    WEEKLY,    PRICE   2d„    OR    STAMPED    Si.;    AND    IN    MONTHLY    PARTS. 


THE   HOUSEHOLD   NARRATIVE    OF    CURRENT   EVENTS, 

From  29iA  July  to  29lh  August. 
BEING    A    MONTHLY    SUPPLEMENT     TO    "HOUSEHOLD    WORDS." 

Price  2d.,  or  stamped,  3d, 

OFFICE,  16,  WELLINGTON  STREET  NORTH  (where  all  Communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed)  • 

and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen.  ' 


ORCHIDS  AND  PITCHER  PLANTS. 
|\/rR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  for  Sale  by 
■;^'J  Auction,  at  his  Great  Room,  38,  King.street,  CoTent. 
Garden,  on  FRIDAY,  Sept.  6,  at  13  o'clock,  the  COLLECTION 
OF  ORCHIDS  of  a  Gentleman,  comprising  Established  Plants 
in  good  health  of  most  of  the  popular  East  Indian,  Mexican, 
and  South  American  species  ;  also  a  few  rare  Pitcher  Plants, 
including  Nepenthes  sanguinea.— May  be  viewed  the  day  prior 
and  morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


BVIl^BXNG  roa  THE  EXHIBITIOir  OP  XHDirSTRT     IW 

THE    ATHEN^UM 


1851. 


OF  THIS  DAY  (AUGUST  31),  CONTAINS 

A  PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  Mr.  PAXTON'S  DESIGN    FOR    THE    BUILDING, 

jis  finaVy  approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 


THE  ATHEN^UM  of  Sept.  7  wiU  contain 
A    VIEW    OF    THE    SOUTH    FRONT; 
A    VIEW    OF    THE    BAST    FRONT; 
A    PORTION    ON    AN    ENLARGED    SCALE; 
AND    A    GROUND    PLAN. 


Several  Journals  having  published  views  of  a  building  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  the  building  erected  in  Hyde  Park, 
the  Publisher  of  The  Atbenjedh  considers  it  proper  to  state  that  the  Views  announced  above  have  never  been  seen  by  the 
public,  and  are  totally  dissimilar  to  those  engraved  in  the  Professional  Journals, 

THE  ATHENiEUM  may  be  ordered  of  any  Bookseller  or  News-agent,  price  id. ;  if  stamped,  to  go  free  by  post,  5A 
Office,  14,  Wellington. street  North,  Strand,  London.     A  single  Copy  wiU  be  sent  on  receipt  of  five  postage  stamps. 


This  day  is  published,  price  lOj.,  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  of 

"THE    LADIES'    COMPANION," 

SeaatlftLlIy  Zllostrated  and  Elegantly  Boand  In  a  Cover  deslg:ned  expressly  lor 
tbe  'Work  by  H.  X.  HUncPHRETS,  Esq. 


DALSTON  NURSERY. 
GREAT  SALE  OF  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  Ac. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
A/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
-1-'-*-  instructed,  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  to  submit  to  public  compe. 
tition  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Dalston  Nursery,  Middlesex, 
on  MONDAY,  September  2,  at  12  o'clock  (in  consequence  of 
the  premises  being  required  by  the  London  and  Birmiogbam 
West  India  Dock  Junction  Railway  Company),  the  erection  of  It 
Greenhouses,  several  Pits,  and  one,  two,  and  three-light  Boxes, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  are  glazed  with  green  glass  ;  also 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Bricks,  Paving  Stones,  Hot-water 
Pipe,  Furnaces,  ifec.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale.  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  on 
the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery, 
Leytonstone,  Essex. 

N.B.  The  whole  of  the  choice  Greenhouse  Plants  (including 
the  Camellias,  ranging  from  18  inches  to  10  feet,  beautifully  seo 
with  bloom  buds)  will  be  sold  by  Auction  the  latter  part  of 
September. 

HERTS.— VERY  SUPERIOR  FARMS    TO  BE   LET,  FROM 
MICHAELMAS  NEXT. 

TV/TR.  HURLEY,  Farm-Ageot  and  Vaiueb,  is  in- 
-l-'J-  structed  to  Let  TWO  CAPITAL  FARMS,  situate  as 
above,  withm  26  miles  of  London,  and  close  to  a  Station 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  a  principal  Market- 
town.— No.  1  consists  of  456  acres  of  sound  Arable  Land, 
producing  the  best  qualities  of  Wheat,  Barley,  ic,  and  very 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  Turnips,  and  capable  of  carrying  a 
large  number  of  sheep  to  the  acreage,  with  70  acres  of  rich 
meadow,  together  with  a  very  genteel  Residence,  and  requisite 
Farm  Buildings  attached.  Rent,  18s.  per  acre.  Tithe  and 
rates  very  low.— No.  2  consists  of  an  excellent  Farm  Residence 
and  Outbuildings  adjoining,  centrally  situate,  and  about  23S 
acres  of  first-rate  land.  Rent,  21j.  per  acre.  Rates  and  tithes- 
very  low.  Valuations  moderate.— Apply  (enclosing  two  stamps) 
to  the  Auctioneer,  62,  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars-road,  London. 


SUSSEX.— FARM  TO  BE  LET  AT  MICHAELMAS  NEXT. 
RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Estate  Agent  and  Sohvetor,  is  in- 
structed to  Let  a  small  FARM,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,. 
south  of  London,  of  61  acres,  one-third  Meadow,  the  rest 
Pasture  and  Arable  Land  ;  neat  Farm-house  and  Homestead. 
two  Barns,  Stabling,  &c.,  and  two  Cottages  let  at  lOJ.  and  lU. 
a  year  each ;  Gardens,  &c.  Rent,  for  the  whole,  SOI.  per 
annum,  upon  Lease,  tor  7  years  and  upwards.  Tithe  and 
Rates  4s.  6d.  per  acre. — Apply  immediately,  enclosing  two- 
stamps,  to  the  Estate  Offices,  62,  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars- 
road,  London. 


V  A  Number  is  published  weekly,  price  Sd-,  Stamped,  4ti.,  and  in  Monthly  Parts. 
PART  VIII.  IS  NOW  READY,  PRICE  Ij.  5d. 


Office,  II,  Bouvorie-street ;  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


CHELSEA.— IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS, 
ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING. 
IV/r  R.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  has  received  instructions  to 
submit  to  public  competition,  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises, 
opposite  Cremorne  Gardens,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  about  the 
^17^°    '"  ^^P'^ober  (without  reserve),  by  order  of  Messrs. 
w.  -Uennis  and  Co.,  to  clear  about  5  acres  of  the  land  required 
lor  buUduig  purposes.     The  Stock  comprises  a  large  assort- 
ment of  fine  Evergreens,  large  Irish  Ivies  and  other  creepers 
in  pots,  300  varieties  of  the  finest  Prize  Gooseberries,  a  largo 
quantity  of  Mulberry  Trees  of  all  sizes,  the  collection  of  Stond- 
^hr^^^   •  *°''  ^"'"  I''''^'.  choice  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Orna- 
^rfM.K  "■''''  '*"'•    "^^"^  Stock  on  view  tUl  the  time  of  sale  :  and 
jor  lurther  particulars,  see  future  Advertisements. 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham-road,  Brompton, 


This  day  is  published,  price  2j.  6d,,  No.  VIL  of 
iAXTON'S      FLOWER     GARDEN. 
Edite*  by  Da,  Lindlet  and  Joseph  Paxtoh, 
And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
London  :  BaADBuaT  and  Evahb.  11.  Bonverie-street. 


FULHAM  ROAD. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 
lY/TR-  D.  A.  RAMSAY  haa  been  favoured  with  in- 
-l-'-L  structions  from  Mr.  J.  Shearman,  to  submit  to  public 
competition  (his  lease  having  expired),  on  the  premises,  near 
Queen  s  Elm,  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  about  the  first  week  in 
October,  a  portion  of  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK 
comprising  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
&c.,  a  large  quantity  of  fine  Evergreens,  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
Ornamental  Trees,  Jio.  A  choice  assortment  of  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  &c.  Further  particulars  in  future  Advertise- 
ments.—Brompton  Nursery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton. 


FIRST-RATE     FARM    TO    BE    LET,    NEAR    WINDSOR, 

BUCKS,  AND  WITHIN  20  MILES  FROM  LONDON. 
TV/TR.  HURLEY  has  to  Let  a  reaUy  splendid  FARM, 
-^'-'-  In  this  desirable  locality,  in  first-rate  condtiion,  and 
containing 'about  160  acres  of  rich  Meadow  aud  Arable  Land, 
with  excellent  Residence  and  Farm-buildings.  —  Apply  for 
terms  to  the  Agricultural  Agency  Offices,  62,  Nelson-square,. 
Blaskfriars-road,  London. 
.Also  other  excellent  smaller  Farms  in  the  neighbourhood. 

SUSSEX.— To  be  Let,  a  snperier  FARM,  230  acres, 
in  the  parish  of  Twineham,  168  acres  arable  and  43  acres 
meadow ;  the  greater  part  has  been  thoroughly  drained  last 
year  under  the  inspection  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  ;  the 
timber  and  many  of  the  hedges  have  been  removed,  and  the 
land  lies  in  large  open  fields  ;  it  is  excellent  wheat  and  llean 
land,  but  not  of  heavy  tillage  ;  most  of  it  is  fit  for  turnips  ; 
15  acres  of  old  pasture  have  been  broken  up  this  year,  and  tbe 
tenant  will  have  the  liberty  to  break  up  more.  A  good  roomy 
Farm  House,  about  5  miles  from  the  Hassocks  Gate  First  Ciasft 
station  ;  only  7  miles  from  Brighton. — Apply  to  Mr.  Hdeley, 
Farm  and  Estate  Agent,  62,  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars-road» 
London. 

N.B. — Tenant  may  propose  his  own  terms.    Valuation  very 
trifling. 


printed  by  William  Bbadbort,  of  No.  13.  Upper  Wobum-place,  In  the 
Parish  ofSt.  Pancras,  and  I'aiDKaicK  Mdllbt*  EvAMa.of  No.  7,  Church- 
row,  Stoke  Nv-wiostou,  both  in  the  County  of  MiddJeaex,  Priuter%  at  their 
office  in  Lombard-street,  In  the  Precinct  ol  Whitetriaia,  in  [he  City  of 
London;  and  published  by  them  at  tbe  Office,  No- 3,  CharleB-8tree^  in  tha 
parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden,  In  the  said  county,  where  all  Adver- 
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SaTuaPAT,  At^BuBT  31,  ISJO. 
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OPEN  TO  ALL  ENGLAND. 

THE  SECOND  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  LEEDS 
nOR.TlCULTUU.AL  AND  FLORAL  SOCIETY,  will  be 
heldon  Wednesdat  and  Thdrsdat,  tbe  11th  and  r2th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850. 

Upwards  of  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  are  awarded, 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
Iq  addition  to  the  Prizes  annuuuced  in  Schedule,  the  Com- 
mittee  c>£fer  tbe  foQowinf^. 

For  DAHLIAS,  24  distinct  varieties. 

And  also 
For  HOLLYHOCKS,  21  Spikes,  dissimilar. 
First  Prize.  51.  ;  Second  ditto,  Zl.  10s  ;  Third  ditto,  21. 
Entrance  to  each  class,  5s.  ;  which  will  be  added,  _pro  rata,  to 
the  premiums. 


The  prizes  for  PINES,  instead  of  those  announced  in  Schedule, 
will  be— First  Prize,  21.  ;  Second  ditto,  U.  5s. ;  Third  ditto,  15j, 


Exhibitors  must  gipe  three  days' notice.  Specimena  sent  from 
a  distance  will  have  every  attention. 

Schedules  m-iy  be  had  on  application  to 

J.  BDCK:xo^^  and  L.  Hicks,  Secretaries,  B.iggate,  Leeds. 


TO  GARDENERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract,  in  saiall  Lots, 
about  500  young  APPLE  AND  PEAR  TRESS.  To  be 
viewed  at  Elm  Lud^e,  Upper  Holloway,  oo  Tue.sdav  the  lOth 
and  Wednesday  the  llth  instant,  between  10  and  i  o'clock. 


KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY. 

I)OBERT   WHIBLEY  has  uow  ready   fine  plants  at 
^  a  very  reduced  price  for  cash,  viz  ,  2s.  per  doz  ,  or  lOa.  per 
100.     Also,  Select  CtlRYSANTHliMUMS,  fruin  his  well-known 
collection,  ^rom  Gs.  per  dozen.    Lists  can  he  had. 
Nursery,  Kennington,  London. 


HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.    have  just   published   their 
GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF   PLANTS,  which  can  be 
had  free  on  application. — Clapton  Nursery,  London,  Sept.  7. 


6     0 
2     0 


DUTCH     BULBS     FOR     EARLY     PLANTING, 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 
HYACINTHS,  named,   new  and  beautiful  varieties, 

distinct  colours,  per  dozen  ...  ...  ...     12s.  Qd. 

HYACINTHS,    suitable   for   either   pot8   or   glasses, 

named,  various  colours,  per  dozeu  ,.,  ...       6     0 

HYAClNTH-i.  n'»t  named,  but  in  separate  colors,  p.  100   21     0 
POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  best  sorts,  named,  from 

4s.  per  dozen,  CO 
TULIPS,  Early  Double  and  Single,  named,  tbe  most 

ahowy  varieties,  per  dozen 
CROCUS,  named,  including  all  the  best  and  newest 

varieties,  per  100  ...  ...  ...  ...       2     G 

CROCUS,  Dutcb,  mixed,  all  colours,  per  1000  ...     12     0 

The  above,  as  well  as  eveiy  other  variety  of  roots  suitable  for 
autumnal  planting,  may  be  had  of 

William  Denier,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
82,  Gracethurch-street,  near  the  Spread  Eagle,  London. 
N.B.  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation^  

OBERTS;  STRAWBERRY  TILES.— The  fol- 
lowing  list  of  distinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
comprehends  but  a  few,  who  have  not  only  approved,  but  highly 
commended  these  Tiles ;  and  also  further  cooflrmed  their 
opinion  of  them,  by  giving  second  and  third  orders  for  more  of 
them  (in  some  iusrances  amounting  to  above  a  thousand).  To 
remove  the  doubts  of  tha  sceptical  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
above  invention,  the  Patentee  is  permitted  to  make  reference 
to  the  utiderme  Ltioned,  as  well  as  some  hundreds  more,  whose 
names  will  lie  forwarded,  if  required,  A  pamphlet,  with  fur- 
ther particulars,  will  be  foi'warded  free  on  application  (euclos- 
itig  thi-ee  postage  st.imps',  to  Mr.  John  Roberts,  merchant, 
34,  Eastcheap,  London, 


Chas.  Mills,  Esq.,  Hiliingdon 
J.  Ladbroke,  Esq.,  Epsom 
Charles  Hoare,  Esq.,  Dawlish 
—  Alexander,  Esq.,  Ipswich 
James  Dunlop,  Esq.,  Malton 
W.  Cotton,  Esq.,  Leytonstone 
F.  Pilch,  Esq  ,  Ipswich 
H.  Langton,  Esq.,  Feckham 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Londm 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buc- 

cleuch 
Hi=  Gr.;ee  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
The  Earl  of  De  La  Warr 
Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bare,,  Da- 

ventrj 
Sir  Ciauda  Scott,  Bart..  Guild- 

ford 

And  hundreds  of  others  who  have  given  these  tiles  a  fair  trial." 
■"NoTiCB  TO  *'FAia  pLiv."— If  "Fair  PUy"  will  give  his 
came  and  addrps?,  and  state  where  his  garden  ia  situate,  I  will 
pay  hiui  for  the  tiles  on  delivery  lo  me,  and  also  tbe  loss  sus- 
1.1  ued  on  hid  fiuit,  on  proof  from  any  respectable  persons  of 
bic  U55e:r.ion3  t>4og  correct. 

John  Roberts,  3±,  Eastcheap^  London. 


MESSH.S.  SPANOISH  and  JNUBLt'b  new  de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE  OP  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL  PLANTSis  jiistpuhlished,  and  may  be  httd  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  ot 
American  Plant*,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  ot  the 
Funebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cephalotaxis  Fortunii.  Crypto- 
merja  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa,  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  macrocephalum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Lading  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — B.'iffshot  Nurseries.  Sept.  7. 


WATERER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

eOSEA  WATEUER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OP  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  ifec,  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  WATEREa, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

^^  Everybody  who  has  any  idea   of  planting  the  ensuing 
autumn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 


A 


LIST    OF    NEWLY  INTRODUCED    PLANTS 

NOW  OFFEUED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  BY 
JAMES  VEITCH  and  SON,  EXETER: 

Escailonia  macrantha,  2I3.  each  ;  one  over  to  the  Trade  on 
three. 

Ixora  salicifolia,  2ts.  each  ;  ditto. 

Dipladenia  urophjlla,  21s.  each  ;  ditto, 

H'\va  coriacea,  IDs.  Cd.  each  ;  ditto. 

Dipteracanthus  spectabilie,  10s.  6d.  each  ;  ditto. 

Osalis  elegans,  or  Oxalis  elegana  major,  5s.  each,  or  three 
for  10s.  Gd.  of  either. 

Calceolaria  grandis,  os.  each,  or  three  for  10s.  Gd. 


ISORA  SALICIFOLIA  (true),  WILLOW-LEAF  IXORA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  are  now  prepared  to 
send  out  strong  plants  of  the  above  beautiful  and  distinct 
IXORA,  received  ty  tliem  from  Java  through  Mr.  Thos.  Lobb. 
It  is  a  lovely  free-blooming  species,  floweritjg  in  a  very  young 
state,  and  at  the  Chiswiek  Exhibitioo  in  July  last  received  the 
first  prize  for  new  and  rare  plants— the  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  It 
is  fi2:ured  and  described  in  Curtis's  •' Botanical  Magazine"  for 
July  1  ist. 

Strong  well  established  plants  21s.   each;  one  over  to  the 
Trade  on  three. — Exeter,  Sept.  7. 


HVAG1JNIH6  AiNU   UTHhiK   KuUl'^. 

RENDLE'S  NEW  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OP 
BtlLCOUS  ROOTS 
Is  just  puUhhe'!.  and  can  be  had  on  application^  gratis. 
It  contains  a  dcscrlptwe  List  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Iris,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  C>-ocus  Liliums,  Gladiolus. 
Isia.  4tc.,  with  some  excellent  cnltnrdZ  advice  ae  to  the  be.^c 
method  of  fzrowing  them.  It  will  be  found  of  great  service  'o 
all  growers. 

The  "Collections  of  Seeds"  sent  out  by  u^  having  given  suc'n 
universal  satisfaction,  we  have  been  induced  to  offer  the  foUo'v- 
ing  "Collections  of  Roots,"  which  we  are  certain  vs  ill  please  every 
purchaser. 

For  the  List  of  Roots  contained  in  the  Collections,  see  our 
new  Book  Cataloeue. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS.  £    s.  d. 

No.  1  Collection,  all  the  most  approved  sorts  ...     3    0     0 

No.  2  Collection,  containing  smaller  quantities  ...     2    0     0 

No.  3  Collection,  for  a  small  Gardm        1    0    t» 

For  details  of  Collections,  see  below. 
100  Hyacinths  in  100  very  fiue  sorts.      Purchaser's 

selection  ...         ...         ...         ...         

100  Hyacinths  in  50  fine  sor^s.       Purchaser's  selection 
50  Hyacinths  in  50  superior  sorts  ditto 

50  Hyacinths  in  25  superior  sorts  ditto 

21  Hyacinths  in  12  .superior  vui  ietiea  ditto 

12  Hyacinthsin  12  superior  varieties  ditto 

Where  the  selection  of  Hyacinths  is  left  to  W.  E.  R,. 
and  Co.,  they  request  to  he  informed  tvhether  they  are 
intended  fur  water,  pols^  or  the  open  ground;  a'sn 
lohether  single  or  double  Hvacinihs  are  preferred. 
When  the  choice  is  left  to  ihcm  they  generally  send  cihoui 
two-thirds  double,  and  one-third  single,  ivhich  gives  a 
greater  variety-  Purchasers  may  rely  upon  really  goo^l 
sorts  being  selected  u-hen  the  choice  is  left  to  ourselvcjf,, 
and  we  ivHl  guarantee  to  gh)e  thnn  satif^fact'on. 
For  Catalogues,  and  further  it:fnrmatinn.  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  Co,, 

Seed  Merchants,  I'lymoutVi. 
N.B.  Our  Hyacinths  a.Td  other  roots  have  just  arrived  from 
Holland  in  exctdlent  cor.di  iim. 


3    0  0 

2  10  0 

1  10  0 

1     5  0 

0  12  0 

0     6  (t 


ROSES. 

EDWARD  DENYER,  Nurseryman, Loughborough- 
road,  Brixton,  near  Londun,  beg'^  tu  inform  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  &,c.,  that  his  superb  collection  of  Autumnal  Roses 
is  now  in  full  bloom.  E.  D.  likewise  invites  an  inspection  of 
his  unrivalled  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Evergreen  Shrubs, 
in  quantities,  of  tbe  finest  growth.  Orders  taken  for  them  at 
this  time,  and  delivered  in  November  next. 
E.  D.  informs  his  friends  that  he  has  no  seed  shop  in  London. 


"BRITANNIA"  STRAWBERRY. 

JAMES  JACKSON,  in  offering  his  new  seedling 
Strawberry  BRITANNIA  to  the  public,  can  with  confidence 
recommend  it  to  Gentlemen  and  Market  Gardeners,  as  being  a 
Strawberry  that  cannot  fail  to  give  general  satisfaction,  as  it 
has  a  combination  of  excellent  qualities  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  at  present  in  cultivation,  being  a  very  strong  grower 
and  an  abumJan-  bearer.  It  is  as  late  as  the  Eltou  Pine,  and 
much  larger.  It  ripens  well  in  any  situation,  and  is  of  excel- 
lent flavour,  and  of  a  deep  scalet  colour.  It  grows  a  large 
size,  and  has  generally  sis  or  eight  fruit  on  one  stem.  Strong 
plants  of  this  superb  Strawberry  will  be  ready  in  September  at 
4^  per  100.— Application  to  be  made  to  James  Jackson,  Gar- 
dener, Marfleet-lane,  Hull ;  Mr.  M'Intosh,  Seedsman,  &c,, 
Hull  ;  Mr.  Daniels,  Hessle-road  Nursery,  near  Hull ;  or  to 
Mr.  Haies,  Seedsman,  109,  St.  Martin's-lane,  London.  As  the 
stock  is  limited,  early  prepaid  orders  will  be  promptly  attended 
to.     The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  present  and  autumn 
sowing,  free  by  post,  with  directions  for  sowing,  treat- 
ment, &,c.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  application.  The 
following,  saved  from  large  collections  of  new  and  choice  varie- 
ties, eacb,  per  packet. 


Alstrcemeria,  Cniliau  4s.  Od. 

Anemone    id.  to  1     0 

,,  new  semi-dbl.,  Grf,  tol 

A n Lirrh Lnum    0 

Auricula    1 

Calceolaria 1 

Campanula,  6  varieties, 

id,  to  0 

Cineraria  1 

Delphinium 0 

Dianthus   0 

Fuchsia 1 

Geranium,  Is.  fc'rf.   and  3 

,,         scarlets    0 

Gladiolus,  hybrid  varie- 
ties    0 

Gladiolus,  from  superior 

named  flowers 2 

Gloxinia 0 

Helioirope 0 

Hollyhock 0 

,,     30  vars.,  separate  5 

„     20  ditto    3 

„     12  ditto    2 

Irif,  English    0 

„     Spaniah  0 

Mimulus    0 

Pansy     1 


Pceania,  herbaceous  ...    0 
Pentstemons,  G  varieties, 


■id.  to 

Potentilla,  from  a  col- 
lection of  splendid  hy- 
brids     

Petunia 

Polyanthus    ...  

R'tnuncuUi.^  

Sweet  William     

Verbena,  ...  Is.  Gd.  and 

\Yallflower    

„      German,  double, 

Gd.  and    1 
Stocks,  Emperor,  3  Ger- 
man varieties,  separate  1 


0     6 


Chffinostoma  polyantha  0 
Fuchsia     corymbiflora 

alba,  hybridised 1 

Lychnis  fulgens  0 

Lobtlia  erinus  grandi- 

flora    0 

Silene  Schafta 0 

Streptocarpus  Rexii  ...  0 
Sutherlauaia  frutescens  0 

Veronica  speciosa  1 

„         rosea   1 


For  many  other  varieties,  see  Catalogue,  sent  on  application. 
20  Choice  Greenhouse  Perennials,  10s.  Gd. ;    12  for  7s.  Gd. 
20  Choice  Hardv  ditto  7s.  Gd. ;  13  for  6s. 

20  Showy  Hardy  Annuils  for  spring  ftowering,  4s. 
Remittances  requested  fiom  unknown  correspondents.    Post 
office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to 

Bass  aiid  Brown,  or  to  Stephen  Brown, 
Seed  and  Korticultarul  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


TO  oknamental  planters. 

WHITLEY  AND  OSBORN  respectfully  be»  to  eaU 
attention  to  their  PKICED  CATALOGUE  OF  HARDT 
TREES  AND  SliUUBS  for  the  ensuing  season,  which  ni;iy 
he  had  on  application  to  ihtoi  at  tiicir  Nursery,  Fulham, 
near  London. 

N.B.  It  collections  or  largo  selections  are  taken,  a  deduction 
from  the  prices  affixed  would  be  made,  and  also  when  a  largo 
number  of  a  sort  are  taken.  ^ 


AMtiaiCAN  eLANTS. 
JOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
"  PLANTS,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  die,  is  now  published,  and 
may  be  had  grrttis  on  application.  It  desciibes  the  colours  of 
every  Rliododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur- 
chasers every  facility  in  making  selections. 

American  Nursery,  B.ig^lmt,  Surrey. 

EXHIBITION  OF   hlLlUM  LAN^'IFOLIUM,    OR  TtlE' ~ 
BEAUTIFUL  JAPANESE  LILY. 

HENRY  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  \y 
Appointmeuc  Florist  to  Her  Majesty  the  Qdees, 
and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sax-iny,  begs  to  invite  iliu 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Putjlic.  toinspect his  unrivalled  collection 
of  this  most  SPLENDID  HARDY  LILY,  whiih  is  nowin  flower. 
For  elegance  of  form,  delicious  fragrance,  and  freedom  of  flow- 
ering, it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  plant  in  cnltivation.  May  bd 
viewed  every  day  (Sundays  excepted). Admittance  gratis. 

]\/]'ESSRS.  VEtTCH  AND  SON'S  CATALOGUES 
iVX  OP  NEW  AND  llAUE  PLANTS.  STOVE  AND  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  GEaANIU.VIS,  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  &.Q., 
Ac,  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had.  on  pre-paid  applicatiuu, 
by  enclosin:?  two  postafjo  aramps. — Exeter,  Sept.  7.. 


^TEW 
X^    "St 


SBKDLliNG  STHAWBERRY— MYATT'o 
SURPRISE." — This  is  a  variety  raised  from  tbeBriii.-^li 
Queen,  which  it  resembles,  thou;^h  of  a  more  robust  habit,  anil 
a  very  free  bearer,  producing  a  greater  abandauce  of  ihu^e 
large  angular-shaped  Strawberries  than  any  other  variety,  and 
finishing;  off  the  last  fruit  of  a  Kood  size,  price  50.?.  per  100. 

Also  Myatt's  ¥leanor,  5s.  British  Queen,  Globe,  Mammoth, 
Comte  de  Paris,  Hooper's  Seedlin?,-  Keens'  Seedling,  Snaii- 
eton's  Seedling,  Elton  Pme.  Ss.  6d.  Fertilised  Ilinitbois,  6:. 
CulhU's  Black  Prince,  10s  6d-  per  100.    Kitlev's  Goliah,  3s.  HJ. 

per  doz.,  or  20s.  per  100.  — Manor  Farm,  Deptford. 

ITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.  —  The 
merits  of  this  Strawberry  are  now  so  (veil  known,  asbeir^ 
hardy,  large,  tine  in  colour,  a  most  excellent  flavour,  andforee^^ 
well,  that  all  parties  who  have  seen  it  growing,  or  tasted  the 
fruit,  have  expressed  their  entire  sati-facti  in  with  it.  This  i.s 
the  fifth  season  it  has  fruited  in  the  same  bed,  and  the  plants 
are  now  perfectly  healthy,  and  likely  to  continue  much  longer 
in  bearing  ;  the  fruit  this  season  have  been  as  large  and  mot  e 
abundant  than  from  younger  plants.  .  „  „ 

From  the  Gai-deners  Cluoaidc.—"  Stkawbeehie?  :  JR.  Your 
Seedling  Strawberry,  Goliah,  judging  from  its  size  and  appear- 
enoe,  is  worthy  of  cultivation." 

From  the  Gardeners' and  Farmer's  /oimiat.— "  STEiwnEBBiirs. 
J.  K.,  Lyncombe  Vale.^We  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  exquisite  Havour  of  your  Seedling  Strawberry. 
'Golia'i.'  In  our  opinion,  it  combines  the  piquant  flavour  of 
the  Strawberry  with  the  richness  of  the  Pine,  the  tielicioiui 
aroma  of  whicti  it  partakes  in  equal  proportion  to  taste,  .^pars 
from  the  Queen  of  Fruits,  we  cei  tainly  do  not  remember  any- 
thing in  this  way  that  conveyed  to  our  senses  so  delicious  .1 
treat  as  the  noble  fiuit  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  '  KlTlEl's 
Goliah  Strawberry.'"  „     „,  - 

Strong  well-rooted  plants  are  now  ready  at  33.  Sd.  per  dozen, 
or  li.  per  100,  on  prepaid  appUcatiou  only  to  James  Kitlev, 
Bath  ■  Mes.srs.  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton  Nursery  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Wane, 
Seedsman  131,  Hiih  Holborn.  London;  Messrs.  Garraway, 
Mayes  and  Co.,  Bristol ;  Messrs.  Lucoinbe,  Piuce,  and  Co. 
Exeter''  and  Messrs.  W.  E.  Reudle  and  Co.,  Plymouth, 

Ljucombe  Vale  Nursery,  Bath,  Sept,  7. 
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BEAUTIFUL  BOUQUETS  OF  FLOWERS  may 
be  preserved  perfectly  fresh  and  bloomiag',  for  several 
days  in  GLASSES  adapted  for  gentlemen's  coat  button-holes, 
any  p'art  of  aladv's  dress,  ihe  hand,  or  forplaitinginto  the  hair  ; 
and  are  forward'ed  to  anv  ^  art  of  the  Kitgdum,  post  fi-es,  in  a 
box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  various  kinds,  on  the  receipt 
of  postage  stamps  value  2s.  Gd.,  by  Jaceson  and  Townson,  89, 
Bisbopsgate-street  Within.  London. ^ 


^HE 


BLACK    PRINCE    STRAWBERRY,    now 
s&ndijig  out  at  10s.  per  100. 

Also  PRACTICAL  IXSTP.rCTIOXS  FOR  THE  CULTIYA- 
TION"  OF  THE  POTATO,  coataining  the  Competition.  Essay 
for  the  Prize  of  1000  francs  offered  by  the  Belgian  Government. 
Also  laatruf'ions  on  the  Management  of  Asparagus,  Seakale, 
Rhubarb,  Vegetable  Marrow-,  Scarlet  Runner,  Strawberry, 
Melon,  and  Cucumber;  Chicory  and  Lamb  Lettuce  as  Salads  ; 
the  Lisianihus  Russeliianus,  and  the  Tree  Mignonette.  The 
Destruction  of  Woodlice  and  Green-fly  ;  and  Peat  Charcoal  as 
a  Manure.  By  Jailes  Ccthill,  Horticulturist,  Camberwell, 
London.— Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  him  only.  Price 
2s. ;  or.  by  post.  2g.  id. 

GRAPE  TINES  IX  POTS  FOR  FORCING. 

J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  Kiog's-road,  Cbelsea,  beg  to 
•  call  attention  to  their  splendid  collection  of  Grape  Vines, 
all  struck  from  eyes,  now  two  and  three  years  old,  the  finest 
Plants  that  have  ever  been  offered  for  Sale,  consistmg  of  GO 
varieties,  all  of  tbe  best  sorts,  warranted  true. 

THE  HAMBCRGHS  AND  MUSCADINES  being  the  best  for 
early  forcing  in  pots,  this  is  the  best  rime  for  Gardeners  to  havo 
them,  so  as  to  get  the  eyes  ripe  and  prominent.     This  Nursery  i 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  all  modern  Horticultural  improve-  j 
ments  are  iu  full  operation.  j 

J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

HLANE  ANi>  SON,  Great  Berkhanipstead,  Herts, 
•  haveaboutSOvarietiesoffineDOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS, 
■without  names,  which  can  be  depended  upon  as  splendid  sorts, 
at  Bs.  per  dozen.  They  will  be  ready  the  end  of  September;  and 
orders  sent  out  in  rotation  as  received. 

ULBOUS      FLOWER     ROOTS     CHEAP.' 

Carriage  free,  as  see  below.  j 

The  best  sot's  of  fresh   imported  Hyacinths  j  Tulips^. 

Irises,  Gladioli,  Anemones,  Crocuses^  Ranunculus,  ^-c,  \ 

may   be  had  at  much  less  than  the  usual  -prices^  in 

valuable  assortments,  as  under. 

Choice  assortment  for  pots,  or  glasses  £1     0; 

Do.  do.        in  half  the  quantities      0  10 

Do.  do.        for  open  ground  1    0 

Do.  do.        in  half  the  quantities       0  10 

For    particulars    of    the    above    assortments,    see    Messrs. 

SUTTON'S  Priced  Catalogue,  just  published,   which  may  be 

had  on  application,  inclosing  one  penny  stamp,  to  John  Sdtton 

and  Sons,  Reading,  Berks. 
If   Hyacinths    only    are  required,    Messrs,  Sutton's  best 

selection  may  be  had  at  105.  6d.  per  dozen,  with  names  and 

colours. 
N.B.  Parcels  of  not  less  than.  lOa.  value  are  sent,  carriage 

free,  to  any  station  on  the  Great  Western,   South- Western,   or 

South-Eastem  Railways,  or  to  any  oflBce  in  London  or  Bristol. 


MITCHELL'S  MINERAL  BLACK  PAINT.— 
This  antiseptic  Faint  is  intended  for  Park  Fencing,  and 
for  all  farming  purposes  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted,  by  its  pre- 
vention of  dry  rot  in  timber  and  repellanee  of  damp,  for  Bams, 
Stables,  Outhouses,  Weather  Boarding,  Hop-p^les ;  also  for 
Carts,  "Waggons,  Arc,  particularly  the  Wheels,  and  for  Iron  Hur- 
dles, Iron  Railings,  and  all  Wood  or  Iron  Work  in  exposed 
situations.  For  Brick  Walls  it  is  highly  serviceable  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  damp,  and  also  fbr  Walls  intended  for  Fruit  Trees, 
as,  besides  preserving  the  Wall,  it  increases  the  heat  in  all  situ- 
ations exposed  to  the  sun,  and  prevents  the  harbouring  of 
insects.  It  is  also  an  excellent  covering  for  Canvas,  or  Cart 
Tilts,  Roofing,  <tc.  Sold  in  casks  cotitaining  from  1  cwt.  to 
any  quantity,  at  17j.  6d.  per  cvrt.,  quite  ready  for  use,  by 

Jahes  Phillips  and  Co.  (he  sole  agents),  116,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  Without,  London. 


.Od. 
6 
0 
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HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street 
ti  Without,  beg  to  hand  their  list  of  Prices  of  the  above  de- 
scription of  GLASS^    Cut  to  order  in  panes  of 

S  by    6     and  imder    10  by    8 at  4^^.  per  foot. 

10  by   8  „  14  by  10 at  ot?.         „ 

14  by  10  „  1^  foot,   or  sizes  not 

exceeding  20  inches  long    at  o^d.       „ 
l|foot  ,,  3  feet,  or  sizes  not  ex- 

ceeding 30  inches  long  ...     at  Gd,         jj 
PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  6i  by  4i...l0s.  6d.        8  by  6  and  8i  by  6^.. .13s.  ed. 

7  by  5  and  'I  by  5i...l-2s.  Orf.        9  by  7  and  lo'by  8  ...15s.  Qd. 
We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  execute  large  orders  for  small 

squares  at  the  above  prices,  but  only  as  far  as  they  turn  up  in 
cutting.  Should  any  quantity  of  small  squares  be  required,  a 
special  contract  is  necessary. 

MILK  PANS  2s.  to  65.  each.  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2rf.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOi,  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Gd  ;  6  tubes,  10s.  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glasa,  &C, 
From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  S,  1S49  : 
*' As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough  Plate,  and  which  Is 
actually  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gar- 
deners, it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose.  The 
best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  is  sold  bv  Mr.  JAMES 
PHILLIPS,  116,  BISHOPSGATE   STREET.  LONDON." 

GLASS     FOR     CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES,  PIT  FRAMES,  <fcc. 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  are  supplying  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass, 
of  British  ilanufacture,  packed  in  boxes  containing  100 
square  feet  each,  at  the  following  REDUCED  PRICES  for  cash, 
A  reduction  made  on  1000  feet. 
Sizes,  Inches.  Inches,         Per  foot.    Per  100  feet. 

Under    6    by     4    at     lid.    is  £0  12     6 
From   G    „    4:        „  7    „      5      ,,      2d.      „    0  16    S 

7    ,,    5        ,,  8     „     6      „      2^d,    „    0  18    9 

3    „    6        „        10    „      8      „      nd.    „    1    0  10 
10    ,,    8        „         12     „      9       „      2^.     „     1    2  11 
Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 
16  oz.  from  od.  to  3id.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size, 
21  oz.     „    Zid.       5d,  „  „  ,, 

26  oz.     ,,    sSd.     7H.  ,,  ,,  ,, 


PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  and 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  at 
reduced  prices,  by  the  100  square  feet. 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  size  or  pattern, 
either  in  Sheet  or  Rough  Plate  Glass. 

Propagating  Glasses,  Bee-hive  Glasses,  Cucumber  Tubes,  Glass 
Milk  Pans,  Glass  Water  Pipes,  and  various  other  articles  not 
hitherto  manufacttu'ed  in  glasa. 

PATENT  PLATE  GLASS. -The  present  extremely  moderate 
price  of  this  superior  article  should  cause  it  to  supersede  all 
other  inferior  window  glass  in  a  gentleman's  residence.  No 
alteration  connected  with  the  sash  is  required, 

GLASS  SHADES,  as  ornamental  to,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  every  description  of  goods  susceptible  of  injury  by  ex- 
posure. Prices,  since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty,  re- 
duced one-half.  List  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  Jaices  Hetlet  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square, 
London. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  BOILERS, 


J  WEEKS  a>"d  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildiiics,  or  fix  Hof-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  Kins's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  &c.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modem  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  econcnical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c..  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  spleidid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  tbe  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Tines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings  ; 
also  Cata'ogues  of  Plants,  Tines,  Seeds,  <fcc.,  forwarded  on 
application. — J.  Weeks  an*^  f^o  .  Kirig'<»-rnqd.  Chelsea   Londrin. 


HOTHOUSES  and  CONSERVATORIES  made  and 
fixed  complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable redaction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucumber 
and  Melon  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  use, 
packed,  and  sent  to  all  part?  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted  best 
material.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts', 
Hothouse  Builder,  Clareraont-place,  Old  Kent-road.  Reference 
may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  in  most  of 
the  counties  in  England. 


CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERTATORIES,  &c. 

Tbe  Improved  Patent  Rough  Plats  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  lOs.  Gd.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  .Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  bending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  »fcc. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornaojental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  IS  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs,  Coqan 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
their  Friends,  in  consequence  of  the  present  reduced  price 
of  iron,  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  price  of  their  Boilers.     The  price  will  be,  now : 

50  ft,  4  in.  pipe  ...£115     0 

75  ft.  4  in.  do,  ...     2     5     0 

100  ft,  4  in.  do.  ...     2  15     0 

150  ft.  4  in.  do,  ...     3  10     0 

250  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...    4  10     0 

350  ft.  4  in.  do,  ...     5  10    0 

450  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...     7    0    0 

New  Pattern  Boilees, 
25  in.  will  warm  600  fc.  4  in.  pipe  ...  11  10    0 

30  in.         do.        SOO  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...  15  15    0 

36  in.         do.       1500  ft.  4  ia.  do.  ...  25    0     0 

All  Boilers  with  double  arms,  up  to  18  in.,  55.  extra ;  to  24 
in.,  10s.  extra  ;  all  above  the  same  price. 
130,  Fleet-street,  London, Sept,  7. 


10  in. 

will  warm 

12  in. 

do. 

Uin. 

do. 

16  in. 

do. 

13  in. 

do. 

'21  in. 

do. 

21  in. 

do. 

ANTHONY'S  PATENT  AMERICAN  CHURN.— 
This  Implement  has  obtained  the  following  prizes :  the 
Silver  Medal  at  the  ileeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  at  Exeter  ;  the  Highland  Society's  first  prize  for 
a  large  Churn,  worked  by  power  ;  and  the  first  prize  for  one  by 
hand,  at  Glasgow  ;  a  prize  at  Thirsk  Agricultural  Meeting  ; 
and  first  prize  from  the  Royal  Northern  Agricultural  Society. 
— Apply  to  Ket  and  Mitchell,  Depot  for  Patented  acd  other 
New  and  Useful  Inventions,  103,  Newgate-stree^,  London. 

OLD  FEATHER  BEDS  RE-DRESSED,  AND 
PURIFIED  BY  STEAM  WITH  PATENT  MACHINERY. 
— This  new  process  of  dressing  not  only  removes  all  impurities, 
but  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased, 
and  conseqaeatly  the  bed  rendered  much  fuller  and  softer. — 
Charge  for  dre=sing,  Zd.  per  lb.  Old  and  Mothy  Mattresses 
effectually  cured  and  removed,  fetched  and  returned,  carriage 
free,  within  five  miles.  — Heal  and  Son's  List  of  Bedding,  con- 
taining full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to  their  factory,  196  (opposite  the  chapel), 
Tottenham. court-road,  London, 


GLASS    FOR  CONSERTATORIES,  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  &c.  ' 


FSePtG&TliiCSBEt     CUCUWBER  CLASSES 


BttECiTH  fLCWtRDISSa 


TMILLINGTON-'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  ia  o^ 
•  the  brst  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounce?,  at 
from  2(i.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  catting  up,  at  ^\d,  per  foot,  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  Id.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  iu  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  5s.  each  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  \d.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  73.  6d. 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishops  gate- street  Without  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


WANTED,  ALEXANDER  RUSSELL,  a  Gentle- 
man's Gardener,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Geo.  Robins, 
Esq.,  then  in  the  service  of  E.  Brande,  Esq.,  of  Turnham- 
green  :  then  with  Lord  Lonsdale,  of  Barnes,  Surrey ;  and 
latterly  with  —  Ltmaley,  Esq.,  "the  Chancellor's,"  Hammer- 
smith. The  said  Alesandee  Rttssell  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 
speaks  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  is  about  oh  years  of  age, 
5  feet  4  or  5  inches  in  height,  round  shoulders,  with  a  downcast 
look,  and  red  whiskers.  Inibrmati  n  as  to  his  place  of  resi- 
dence [if  living),  or  place  of  burial  (if  dead),  to  H.  F.,  at  Mr, 
Luffs,  Boot-maker,  Kew,  Surrey,  will  be  handsomely  rewarded. 

ARMOUTH  BLOATERS.— GENUINE  AND  OF 
THE  FINEST  QUALITY. 
Yarmouth  has  for  centuries  been  justly  celebrated  for  its 
well-known  ''Yarmouth  Bloaters,"  the  delicacy  of  which,  when 
obtaiued  in  their  genuine  state,  requires  no  comment.  Such 
an  opportunity  is  now  offered  ;  and  they  can  be  forwarded  to 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  (on  receipt  of  a  post-ofBce  order),  at 
10s.  per  100,  or  6s.  per  50  (package  included). — All  orders  to  be 
addressed  to  ilr.  Fbedekics.  Bsocghton  Youeee,  Church- 
square,  Great  Yarmouth, 


PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.  —  Cisterns,  Filters, 
Milk  and  Salting  vessels.  Com  and  Flour  Chests,  Sinks, 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Malting  and  other  Flooring,  Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators,  Garden  Edging,  Flower  Boxes,  Pine  pit 
Linings,  Hot-bed  Frames,  moveable  Cattle  Sheds,  Coping, 
Drain  Stones  and  Traps,  Sreps  and  Risers,  Balcony  Landings, 
Roofing  Slates,  ridge  roU  and  flap  ;  ^yaste  Slate  for  drains. 
Sun  Dials,  Fountains,  and  all  descriptions  of  plain  Slate  Work 
in  Town,  or  direct  from  Mr.  Magnus's  Works  in  North  Wales, 
ENAMELLED  SLATE  Chimney-pieces,  Billiard  Tables, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  Mural  Tablets,  (fee,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble,  surpassing  the  choicest  marbles  in  beauty  and 
durability,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  tbe  commonest  descrip- 
tions. Price  Lists  forwarded  oa  application  to  Mr.  Magscs, 
3-9  and  40,  Upper  Eelgrave-place,  London. 

U  AKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beau  fort- street,  King's- 
^  road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H,R.  H.  Piince  Aloert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  <bc., 
domesticated  and  pinioned :  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Polacd,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-pas^age,  Gracechurch- street,  London. 


THE  BLOOD. — Ourbodies  have  been  entirely  formed, 
are  now  forming,  a^id  icUl  continue  to  he  built  up  duiring  life 
from  the  blood.  What  the  sap  is  to  tTie  tree  Viebloodis  to  the  animal 
frame  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  strength  and  verdure  of  a  tree  are  de- 
peridant  on  the  moisture  derived  from  the  root,  the  health  a)id  vigour 
of  the  body  are  indtspeiuably  connected  with  a  pure  and  free  drcula^ 
tion  of  this  important  ftubi.  It  is  this  that  muH  feed  the  jiame  of 
existence;  and  unless  its  replenishments  are  freely  and  purely  com-* 
rminicated,  the  vita^.  fire  becomes  clouded,  bums  oimly,  and  is  ulti- 
mately extinguisJied.  The  grand  db)''jct  is  lo  keep  this  precious  fluid 
{the  blood)  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state,  for  mtJiout  this  purity^  disease 
vjVI  sHiOio  itself  in  some  way  or  oth^r, 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  this  medicine  loHl  purify  the 
blood  better  than  any  other,  and  will  conquer  any  disease. 

None  are  genuine  unless  the  words  *•  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS" 
are  in  White  Letters  on  a  Red  Gkou.vd,  on  the  Government 
stamp,  pasted  round  each  bos ;  also  the  ("ac-simlle  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Proprietors,  "T,  ROBERTS  and  Co.,  Crane- 
court,  Fleet-street,  London,"  on  the  directions. — Sold  in  boxes 
at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9J.,  and  family  packets  at  lis.  each,  by  all 
respectable  medicine  vendors  throughout  tbe  world. 

IMPORTANT  INFORMATION. 

DR.  ROBERTS'S  celebrated  OINTxUENT  called  the 
POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND,  is  confidently  recommended  to 
the  Public  as  an  unfailing  remedy  for  wounds  of  every  descrip- 
tion, a  certain  cure  for  ulcerated  sore  legs  (if  of  20  years' 
standing),  cuts,  bums,  scalds,  bruises,  chilblains,  scorbutic 
eruptions  and  pimples  in  the  face,  sore  and  inflamed  eyes,  sore 
heads,  sore  breasts,  piles,  fistula,  and  cancerous  humours,  and 
is  a  specific  for  those  afflicting  eruptions  that  sometimes  follow 
vaccination.  Sold  in  pots  at  Is-  lid.  and  2s.  91.  each.  Also 
his  PILULE  AN  II-3CR0PHUL^  ;"  confirmed,  by  more  than 
40  years'  experience,  to  be  without  exception  one  of  the  best 
alterative  medicines  ever  compounded  for  purifying  the  blood 
and  assisting  Nature  in  all  her  operations :  hence  they  are 
useful  in  scrofula,  scorbutic  complaints,  glanJular  swellings 
(particularly  those  of  the  neck,  &c,)  They  form  a  mild  and 
superior  family  aperient,  that  may  he  taken  at  all  times  with- 
out confinement  or  change  of  diet.  Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  lid., 
2s.  9d.,  is.  Gd.y  lis,,  and  22s.  each.— Sold  wholesale  by  the  pro- 
prietors. Beach  and  Babsicott,  at  their  Dispensary,  Brid- 
port,  and  by  the  Loudon  Houses  ;  and  retail,  by  all  respectable 
Medicine  Tenders  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


ANOTHER  EXTRAORDINARY  CURE  OF  A 
WOUND  IN  THE  LEGBY  HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT 
AND  PILLS. —Andrew  Milton,  Ostler,  residing  at  Barton, 
about  two  years  ago,  bruised  his  shio.  and  being  of  a  full  habic 
of  body,  a  severe  inflammation  ensued,  which  defied  every  efifort 
to  subdue;  afterwards,  an  obstinate  wound  formed,  and  not- 
withstanding various  treatments,  it  would  not  heal,  and  his  leg 
became  so  bad  that  his  surgeon  urged  him  to  have  it  amputated ; 
but  not  wishing  to  lose  his  limb  betoie  giving  Hollowat's 
M  edicine  a  triai,  he  commenced,  and  he  has  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful that  he  did,  for  by  their  use  he  has  effected  a  sound  and  per- 
fect cure.- Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Hollowat's 
Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 
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FIRST  CLASS  SEEDLING  GERANIUM. 
-pUNDLE'S  BEAUTY  OF  MONTPELLTER. — 
-tv  This  beautiful  flower  was  exhibited  at  the  Cliiswick  Hor- 
ticultural Fete,  May  18,  1850,  and  was  very  mach  admired,  and 
was  aUo  noticed  bv  all  the  leadinu  publications  ;  a  description  of 
whi^cli  will  be  found  in  the  G-ardencrs'  Clironicle,  by  Professor 
Lindley;  ia  the  *' Florisr,"  by  Mr.  Beck;  and  in  the '*  Gar- 
■deners'  Magazine  of  Botany,*' by  Mr.  Olenny  ;  all  of  whom  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  Two  Seedling  Plants  were  also 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Bevnn  and  Cornwall  FlorticuUural  Show, 
two  days  previous  o  the  Chiswick  Suow,  and  won  a  SeedHng 
Prize.  It  was  noticed  by  the  editor  of  the  Plymouth  Herald, 
-and  as  it  gives  a  good  description  of  it  we  extract  it. 

"  One  of  the  principal  attractions  at  the  Show  was  a  magnifi- 
cent Seedling  Geranium,  raised  by  William  Ruudle,  Esq.,  Mont- 
pelUer  House,  Devonport,  and  for  which  an  extra  prize  was 
awarded.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  every  florist,  and  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  flowers  in  the  room.  The  ground 
colour  is  a  brii^ht  pink,  with  a  pure  white  centre,  extending  over 
one-third  of  the  upper  petals.  It  has  a  rich  and  velvety  crim- 
son maroon  spot,  beautifully  tinted,  and  shaded  off  to  the 
ground  colour.  It  is  an  extra-sized  flower,  of  good  shape  and 
substance,  like  Lyne's  celebrated  flower,  Forget -Me-Not.  In  fact, 
it  has  very  much  the  habit  of  this  sterling  flower,  being  of  a 
■short,  robust  growth,  and  throws  its  flue  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage."  ^,        „ 

Further  description  would  be  unnecessary,  more  than  torus 
to  say,  that  we  are  certain  it  will  give  the  most  complete  satis- 
faction to  every  customer,  and  we  can  recom'cend  It  with  the 
same  confidence  that  we  introduced  Lyne's  Dulce  of  Co^^nivall, 
Forget-Me-Not,  and  Arnold's  Virgin  Queen,  These  are  aU  sterling 
ihivers  and  are  much  adralrcd  even  at  the  present  day. 

Price  20s.  each.     One  given  over  three  to  the  trade. 

Good  strong  plants  will  be  ready  about  tne  middle  of  October. 
Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Plymouth. 

Our  new  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  Camel- 
lias, Fuchsias,  &c.,  is  just  published,  and  can  be  had  oa  appli- 
cation for  one  penny  stamp^ 


SEEDS  FOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 

JOHN  CATTELL  has  new  seeds  of  the  undernamed, 
now  ready  to  send  out  in  packets  (postage  free),  at  the  prices 
annexed. 

CALCEOLAaiA,  fine  impregnated,  warranted  to  give  a  good 
variety  of  sorts,  with  directions  for  their  culture,  2s.  6d. 

GERANIUM,  from  new  kinds,  sent  out  last  year,  of  florist 
and  fancy  varieties,  separate,  or  half  of  each,  at  the  purchaser's 
option.  18  seeds,  2s.  Qd. 

GERANIUM,  from  scented  sorte,  Qd. 

New  spotted  NEMOPHILA  MACULATA,  Gd.  Old  Borts, 
•ditto,  3d.  SCHIZANTHUS  REXUSUS,  ^d. 

RHODANTflE  MANGLESII,  Is. 

Bulbs  of  Tropseolum  brachyceras  and  tricolorum.  grandiflo- 
Tum,  worth  the  attention  of  the  trade.  Remittances  to  accom- 
pany orders  from  unknown  correspondents, 

Westerham,  Kent. 

BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS.— No  more 
remittances  can  be  received  for  ROSA  or  SILK,  MERCER, 
as  all  the  present  stock  is  engaged. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application  to  J.  Dobson,  enclosing 
a,  6tamp. — Wortou  Cottage,  Isleworth,  Sept.  7. 


EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD.  CHELSEA. 

MESSRS.  KNIGHT  and  PERRY  have  great  plea- 
sure in  soHcitiug  the  attention  of  their  Patrons  to  their 
]NIEW  LABURNUM,  L.  autumnale,  which,  from  its  peculiar 
property  of  flowering  profusely  at  this  season,  and  contiQuini:; 
in  bloom  throughout  the  autumn,  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  as  well  as  most  beautiful  acquisitions  that  has 
been  made.     It  may  now  be  seen  in  full  flower  at  the  Nursery. 

They  also  respectfully  invite  an  inspection  of  iheir  healthy 
stock,  free  from  insect,  of  FRUIT  TREES,  trained  and  un- 
trained, which  (combining  the  advantages  of  unusually  elabo- 
rate attention  to  their  culture,  both  in  root  and  branch,  with  a 
particular  method  of  labelling,  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the 
kind)  are  very  excellent  and  cannot  fail  to  afford  complete  satis- 
faction wherever  supplied. 

They  likewise  beg  to  observe  that  their  Stock  of  YINES,  raised 
from  eyes  obtained  from  the  fruiting  plants  of  the  most  cele- 
brated growers  in  the  country,  is  larger  than  ordinary,  and  of 
flrst-rate  excellence. 


SUPERB  HOLLYHOCKS. 

JCHATER  AND  SON  beg  to  announce  that  their 
•  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above  flower  is  now 
ready,  and  can  be  had  by  enclosing  a  postage  stamp. 
Also,  Choice  Pansy  Seed,  Is.  per  packet, 
N uraery,  Havt^rhill,  Suffolk. ^^ 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

EDWaRD  BECK  Manufactures  in  Slate  a  variety 
of  articles  for  Horticultural  purposes,  all  of  which  mi>  be 
seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  on  application  to  the  Gatdener, 
Sundays  excepted.  Priced  lists  of  plant  tubs  and  boxes  for- 
warded on  application. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
CoDNTST  SnowB.  — Tuesday.  Sept.  10:  Hampshire  Horticultural,  and 
Sliai!k!eweU  Dahlia. — WtdnesiJay,  Sept.  11:  MancbeKler  Botanical  and 
Horticultural,  Glasgow  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural,  and  Berkabire  Hor- 
ticultural.—Thursday,  Sept.  12:  Salhouse  Village  Honicullural,  aud  Bath 
HotticuUural.— Friday,  Sept.  13 :  Darlington  Horticultural. 


We  have  little  conception  in  this  country  of  the 
cold  which  the  Orange  tree  is  capable  of  enduring, 
and  we  never  think  of  trusting  it  in  winter  to  any 
less  effectual  protection  than  a  solid  brick  building 
warmed  by  artificial  means.  Nevertheless  it  is 
certain  that  on  the  Continent  the  trees  are  pre- 
served by  simpler  shelter  through  winters  to  whose 
severity  we  have  nothing  to  compare.  It  is  related 
that  upon  reopening  an  hotel  in  Paris,  which  had 
been  closed  during  two  years,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Revolution,  it  was  found  that  part  of  the 
Orange  trees  left  in  the  hibernatory  without  water 
or  artificial  warmth  of  any  kind  were  still  alive. 

The  other  day,  upon  turning  over  some  old  letters, 
we  found  one  dated  Dec.  11,  1837,  from  the  late 
Sir  Augustus  Foster,  which  puts  the  hardiness  of 
the  Orange  tree  in  a  still  stronger  light.  Writing 
from  Genoa,  he  says  ; 

"  Being  under  the  impression  that  single  Orange  or 
Lemon-trees,  or  rows  and  groups  of  Orange  or  Lemon- 
trees  might  with  care  be  brought  to  grow  out  of  the 
ground  in  England  like  other  plants,  I  have  thought 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  mention  to  you  the  suc- 


cess which  has  now  for  several  years  attended  a 
plantation  that  I  made  of  seven  Orange-trees  in  a 
much  colder  climate,  in  the  garden  of  my  country 
residence,  on  the  hill  of  Turin,  facing  the  highest 
range  of  the  Alps.  I  was  led  to  make  the  experi- 
ment from  having  by  accident  in  the  first  year  of  my 
arrival  at  Turin,  seen  the  way  in  which  the  Orange- 
trees  in  boxes  were  treated  in  the  cellars  of  a  Pied- 
montese  nobleman's  house  during  winter,  where  they 
were  placed  for  several  months,  without  light,  or 
heat,  or  water,  and  exposed  to  severe  cold,  which 
almost  every  winter  reaches  to  — 12°  or  even 
— 16'  of  Reaumur's  thermometer  ( +  .5°  to  — 4°  F  ahr.)  . 
jMy  gioup  of  Orange-trees  were  taken  out  of  boxes, 
and  planted  in  earth  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
year  1826.  In  the  very  severe  winter  of  1828-9, 
three  of  them  perished,  but  not  of  the  cold  so  much 
as  the  damp,  for  they  were  examined,  and  seen  to  be 
still  safe  in  February,  after  the  frost  had  reached 
above  15^  of  Reaumur  ( — 2°  Faiir.),  and  perished  a 
few  days  later  from  a  return  of  the  cold,  attended  by 
the  drippings  of  a  previous  thaw.  I  had  the  three 
which  died  replaced,  and  from  that  time  to  this  they 
have  flourished  and  increased  in  size.  I  have  them 
covered  with  a  round  cabin  of  planks,  roofed  with 
straw  on  the  outside,  at  the  end  of  October  or  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  uncovered  in  April.  They 
bear  abundance  of  Oranges  and  Lemons,  the  former 
occasionally  becoming  eatable  with  sugar.  At  no 
other  place  in  this  country  am  I  aware  that  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried,  unprotected  by  a  wall.  But 
with  a  wall  and  a  covering  of  wood  and  straw,  to  be 
taken  off  in  the  summer,  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
the  plants  might  be  made  to  grow,  without  the  clumsy 
accompaniment  of  large  wooden  boxes,  in  an  English 
garden." 

These   statements  afford  abundant  materials  for 
speculation.     They  establish  beyond  all  doubt  the 
fact  that  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  Orange  tree  bears 
a  degree  of  winter  cold  unknown  in  England.     For 
this   it   is   prepared   by   the   complete   ripeness   of 
its   wood,   a    state    to   which    it   will    not    arrive 
in   this   climate   in    the   open    air.      But   are    we 
therefore  to  infer  that  it  will  not  live  with  much 
less  shelter  than  it  now  receives  1     Such  an  infer- 
ence is  so  little  justified  by  other  well-known  facts, 
that  we  submit  to  those  who  have  Orange  trees  at 
their  command  the  probability  of  their  surviving  the 
winter  in  barns,  or  dry  out-houses,  or  under  wooden 
screens   where   no   artificial   heating   is  applicable. 
Dryness  in  such  an  experiment  is  the  first  condition 
to  secure  ;  darkness  is  the  second.    The  Orange  tree 
will  bear  to  be  deprived  of  water  during  the  vvhole 
of  its  season  of  rest,  provided  its  roots  are  kept  in 
the  earth  they  grew  in  ;  how  much  dryness,  beyond 
this,  they  will  bear,  is  shown  by  the  long  exposure 
to  the  air  which  they  undergo  in  the  shops  of  the 
Italian   warehousemen  in  London  ;  and  experience 
tells  us  that  the  effect  of  cold  upon  plants  is  feeble 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  dryness.    All  trees  kept 
in  the  dark,  or  at  least  kept  where  no  sun  can  shine 
upon  them,  will  bear  without  injury  a  degree  of 
cold  which  would  be  fatal  to  them  if  exposed,  when 
frozen,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.     Camellias,  Chi- 
nese Azaleas.  Indian  Rhododendrons, and  many  New 
Holland  plants,  take  no  harm  in  cold  pits  in  winter, 
provided  those  pits  face  the  north.     Some  of  them 
live  out  of  doors   perfectly  well  during  winter,  if 
under  north  walls.     Why  not  the  Orange  also  ?     It 
may  be,  indeed,  that  its  constitution  has  some  pecu- 
liarity that  unfits  it,  more  than  the  plants  just  named, 
for  bearing  severe  cold  ;  but  that  is  completely  nega- 
tived by  Sir   Augustus   Foster's   statement.     We 
therefore  regard  the  experiment  of  wintering  Orange 
trees  in  cold  houses,  where  the  sun  is  excluded,  as 
one  offering  reasonable  chance  of  success.    We  shall 
test  it  ourselves,  and  would  recommend  it  to  others. 
There  is  another  part  of  the  foregoing  letter  to 
which  we  cannot  so  readily  assent.     It  is  suggested 
that  Orange  trees  on  walls,  properly  sheltered,  may 
be  made  to  grow  in  the  open  ground.  That  we  much 
doubt,  unless  upon  raised  borders,  which  shall  be 
made  to  receive  all  the  heat  which  air  and  solar 
rays  can  communicate.     Cold  as   the  winter  may 
be  in  Piedmont,  the  summers  are  hot  in  propoc- 
tion  ;  and  the   earth   must  have   a   very  different 
temperature   from    that  of    England.      The   mean 
temperature  of  Genoa  in  August  is  75.92°,  that  of 
London  is  only  62.18° ;  and   if  we   take  these   to 
indicate  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  a  foot  below 
the  surface,  we   shall  find  more  than  13  degrees  of 
heat  against  us — a  very  large  and  important  diffeiv 
ence,  for  which  we  can  provide  no  natural  compen- 
sation.    The  success  of  planting  Orange  trees  in  the 
open  ground,  as  Peach  trees  are  planted,  is  therefore 
very  problematical. 

If  the  attempt  is  to  be  made,  we  would  suggest 

that  the  border  should  be  quite  ahoiae  the  ground 

level,  and  placed  upon  a  solid  floor  of  concrete  or 

pavement.     It  may  be  also  a  question  whether  some 

I  important  gain  would  not  be  effected  by  fixing  over 


the  sloping  border  sheets  of  pierced  zinc  painted 
black.  This  is  however  a  contrivance  of  which 
there  is  no  other  experience  than  what  Mr.  Williams 
gained  at  Pitmaston  in  Melon  growing  ;  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  insist  upon  it. 


Some    time  since  our  attention  was  called  to  a 
curious  case  of  hypertrophy  in  a  crop  of  Peas  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Dickie,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
and  a  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  last  year  in 
the  great  conservatory  at  Kew,  on  the  leaves  of  more 
than  one  species  of  Phroma.     In  the  former  case 
bodies,  probably  due  to  incipient  fermentation,  re- 
sembling the  yeast  fungus,  were  present ;  in  the  latter 
no  such  bodies  were  observed.     But  in  an  eruptive 
disease   on  the  leaves  of  Eranthenmm  pulchellwn, 
lately  transmitted   by  one   of  our   correspondents, 
where  the  external   appearance  is  almost  identical, 
the  presence  of  a  well-formed  fungus  is  beyond  all 
doubt.     The  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  spotted  with 
little  pale  dirty  white,  or  fawn-coloured  pustules, 
which  exhibit  at  first  a  cellular  structure,  and  appear 
to  be  in  that  state  a  mere  exuberant  growth  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf,   containing   no  trace  of 
filaments,  or  anything  like  fructification.     It  is  not, 
however,  clear,  when  the  further  history  of  these 
pustules  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  they  are 
really  an  altered  state  of  the  cells,  and  not  a  cellular 
tissue  proper  to  the  parasite  ;  because  not  only  is  the 
stroma  of  many  Sphcerice  distinctly  and  closely  cel- 
lular, but  even  where  no  visible  stroma  exists,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Sphceria  herbarmn,  the  early  stage  of 
growtli  before  any  fructification  is  formed,  exhibits 
simply  a  mass  of  cells,  and  as  it  approaches  maturity 
the  central  cells  are  absorbed,  while  asci  are  deve- 
loped from  those  near  the  walls.     In  a  very  curious 
genus,  lately  communicated  by  Dr.  Montagne,  after 
the  absorption  of  the  central  cells,  the  basal  cells  are 
transformed  into  spores,  as  in  some  Algse. 

In  the  production  before  us,  the  whole  pustule  is 
at  first  shapeless,  and  confused  with  the  tissue  of  the 
matrix.  After  a  time  however  the  surface  is  rough, 
with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  points,  reduced 
rarely  to  one  or  two,  which  are  the  ostioles  of  so 
many  perithecia.  There  are  no  asci,  but  myriads  of 
very  minute  subelliptic  spores  are  produced  on  short 
delicate  sporophores,  without  any  trace  of  asci. 
The  fungus  is  therefore  a  SphEeronema,  taking  the 
genus  in  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth  the  spores 
ooze  out,  forming  a  globule  or  cirrhus  at  the  tip  of 
the  ostiole,  a  circumstance  dependent  entirely  oa 
the  degree  to  which  the  peritliecia  are  susceptible  of 
coUapsion.  Not  having  seen  specimens  in  their 
place  of  growth,  we  cannot  state  positively  that  the 
case  is  so.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  impossible  to 
affirm  what  is  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  parasite — which  not  only  disfigures  the 
leaves,  but  makes  the  flowers  droop  and  turn  brown 
before  they  are  well  expanded — or  to  suggest  any 
remedy.  The  only  parties  capable  of  doing  so  are 
those  who  can  watch  its  growth  ;  and  when  once 
the  real  nature  of  the  substance  is  ascertained,  their 
observations,  if  made  with  care  and  tolerable  acute- 
ness,  will  be  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  any 
speculatiojis  in  the  closet.  It  is  a  cheering  fact 
that  the  cultivator's  eye  is  turned  to  every 
anomalous  appearance,  because  it  shows  an 
increase  of  intelligence,  and  the  very  act  of  in- 
quiry and  expectation  of  a  reply  keeps  the  facul- 
ties on  the  alert,  and  stimulates  to  further  ob- 
servation. We  would,  however,  strongly  urge  the 
wisdom  of  not  leaning  entirely  upon  others,  but 
trusting  a  little  as  well  to  native  powers  of  ob- 
servation. It  is  well  to  know  whether  any  anoma- 
lous appearance  is  'due  to  a  fungus  or  insect,  or 
whether  it  is  some  diseased  affection  produced  by 
outward  conditions,  or  by  innate  constitutional 
weakness.  But  these  points  being  ascertained,  it  is 
to  the  first  observer  of  the  affection  that  we  may 
justly  look  for  available  information. 

The  species  being  undescribed  may  be  charac- 
terised as  follows :  Sphceronema  deformans  ;  parasitia 
on  living  leaves  ;  perithecia  oblong,  growing  several 
together  from  a  pallid  pustule,  which  is  rough  with 
the  free  ostioles ;  spores  minute  subelliptic.  M.J.B, 

HOW  TO  MISMANAGE  A  GARDEN. 

Chapter  V. — It  would  be  a  great  injustice  td 
mismanagement  if  it  were  limited  to  withholding; 
manure.  The  possession  of  that  article  is  often  aa 
useful  to  the  mismanager  as  the  want  of  it. 

A  man  who  has  nothing  but  good  management  tat 
recommend  him  takes  many  precautions  to  secura 
manure  in  different  states,  and  to  apply  it  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  He  has  his  strong  manure  for  Cab- 
bages and  Asparagus,  his  mild  manure  for  flowering 
plants,  his  liquid  manure  for  little  delicate  creatures. 
He  attaches  importance  to  the  time  when  it  is 
applied,  and  the  manner,  and  the  quantity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fanciful  than  his  mode  of  dealing  witk 
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it.  If  lie  has  a  tap-rooted  crop  to  bring  on  he  puts 
it  deep  in  the  trench  under  the  seed ;  if  he  has  a 
leaf  crop  he  lightly  forks  it  in. 

A  mismanaging  genius  despises  all  this  ;  he  finds 
no  occasion  for  distinguishing  what  is  strong  from 
what  is  weak  4-  manure  is  manure,  and  what  is  good 
for  a  Rose  is  good  for  a  Geranium.  As  for  the  time 
of  using  it,  why  any  time  will  do  ;  if  too  late,  it  will 
do  the  plants  no  harm  to  wait ;  if  too  soon,  at  all 
events  it  is  ready  for  them  when  they  do  want  it. 
"Manure  can't  be  wasted" — that  is  his  maxim.  It 
may  as  well  be  in  the  soil  as  anywhere  else  ;  and 
that  is  true,  for  if  a  crop  is  not  ready  to  feed  upon 
it,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  weeds  enough  will  spring 
up  to  assist  in  its  consumption. 

Of  all  the  "  fancies "  which  the  mismanager 
despises  most,  is  that  of  putting  manure  into  the 
bottom  of  trenches  under  the  seed  of  tap-rooted 
plants  ;  for  how  is  manure  to  do  the  seed  any  good 
if  so  far  away  from  it  ?  The  mismanager  therefore 
puts  it  on  the  top  ;  a  plan  which  among  other  merits 
has  this — that  you  can  see  it,  and  see  what  becomes 
of  it.  It  is  true  that  the  genius  generally  finds  his 
Carrots  and  Parsnips  all  forks  and  fibres,  while  the 
manager  has  roots  as  straight  and  as  long  as  a  foot 
rule ;  but  then  it  is  not  the  way  of  manuring  that 
makes  the  difference  ;  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  soil. 

A  dull-witted  gardener,  who  uses  liquid  manure, 
gives  it  to  his  plants  day  by  day,  as  they  grow, 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  very  weak  ;  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  trouble  he  takes  with  his  patients  ;  one 
would  think  that  he  was  feeding  his  children.  The 
hold  practitioner,  on  the  other  hand,  proud  of  his 
mismanagement,  drenches  his  plants  with  "  good 
strong  stuff ;  "  one  watering  is  enough  for  him  ;  and 
pretty  often  enough  for  his  plants,  unless,  indeed,  he 
administers  it  when  they  are  at  rest,  and  then  maybe 
it  wQl  be  washed  away  from  the  roots  before  it  can 
do  any  harm,  especially  if  the  plants  are  in  pots. 

In  no  department  of  his  art  does  the  talent  of 
another  sort  of  mismanager  appear  more  conspicuous 
than  in  his  application  of  manure.  He  finds  it  gives 
greenness  and  vigour  to  his  Vines  and  Pear  trees  ; 
he  sees  his  yellow  lawn  speedily  darkened  bv  its 
invigorating  influence  ;  and  he  infers  that  so  like- 
wise his  pallid  Conifers,  cramped  in  pots,  or  steeped 
in  a  bog,  will  soon  be  restored  to  the  bright  gieen 
colour  for  which  they  are  valued.  It  happens, 
indeed,  that  they  become  yellower  than  before,  and 
probably  die  outright ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  manure 
that  did  it ;  some  good-for-nolhing  feUow  has  poi- 
soned the  trees. 

But  the  triumph  of  skill,  with  the  mismanager,  is 
Ms  preparation  of  his  manure.  He  gets  stable  litter, 
and  throws  it  in  a  heap,  treads  it  well,  and  leaves  it 
till  its  inside  is  as  full  of  ashes  as  an  Apple  of  Sodom ; 
he  lets  it  heat  well,  to  drive  the  rankness  out ;  and 
leaves  it  exposed  to  rain,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
kept  well  together ;  he  cuts  a  trench  round  it,  to 
drain  off  the  water  ;  and  when  at  last  he  has  a  pile 
of  nice  black,  scentless  matter,  his  operation  is  per- 
fect. It  has  been  observed,  indeed,  that,  in  gardens 
where  this  kind  of  manure  is  employed,  the  crops  are 
not  nearly  so  good  as  in  places  where  another  system 
is  followed  ;  but  that  is  evidently  because  of  the 
hungry  soil  which  the  mismanager  has  to  work.  He 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  getting  something  in  such 
a  place  ;  and  well  he  may,  all  things  considered. 

In  purchasing  ready-made  manure,  a  genius  is  still 
conspicuous.  To  strengthen  that  which  is  home- 
made, in  the  manner  described,  it  is  advisable  to  buy 
some  guano,  a  capital  material,  which  seems  to  suit 
all  sorts  of  crops.  But  it  is  so  troublesome  to  send 
to  the  county  town  for  it,  the  penny  post  is  so  ex- 
pensive, that  he  puts  off  ordering  it  till  the  season  is 
well  nigh  gone.  By  great  good  luck,  a  very  respect- 
able gentleman  gives  the  genius  a  call,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  saying  that  he  has  brought  a  lot  of 
guano  to  a  railway  station  close  bv  ;  price  very  low, 
quality  capital,  the  sample  is  beautiful;  it  is  not  half 
so  strong  smelling  as  what  his  neighbour  bought  at 
twice  the  price.  Of  course,  the  mismanager,  eager 
to  save  his  master's  money,  and  his  own  trouble, 
makes  a  bargain  with  the  civil  gentleman,  and  is 
supplied  on  the  spot.  Somehow  or  other,  however 
it  turns  out  that  the  guano  does  not  do  much  good  ; 
he  ca.n't  see,  after  all,  where  it  was  put ;  it  is  plain 
that  it  doesn't  suit  his  land,  and  he  sagely  determines 
to  have  no  more  of  it.  As  for  the  garden  on  the 
other  side  the  road,  where  such  an  amazing  crop  of 
Beet  was  had  where  the  guano  was  put  on,  that  is 
no  rule  ;  because  everything  seems,  somehow,  to 
grow  well  there.     KijTroupos. 


his  late  Majesty,  at  the  Hague.  This  ground  has  been 
gone  over  so  frequently,  and  even  recently  by  that  acute 
amateur  '■  Dodmau,"  that  I  have  but  little  hope  of 
adding  anything  new,  nevertheless  the  impressions 
formed  by  different  writers  ought  to  be  compared,  to 
enable  those  who  stay  at  home  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  practices  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  improve  upon 
our  own,  where  practicable.  Having  watched  the 
Potato  disease  carefully  iu  my  own  grounds,  and  that 
of  my  neighbours  iu  the  councy  (Kent),  I  was  most 
anxious,  upon  landing  at  Ostend,  to  mark  what  differ- 
ence, if  any,  existed  in  the  state  of  the  plant,  as  it  re- 
garded period  of  attack,  variety  of  sort,  or  effect  of 
change  of  soil.  At  a  glance  I  perceived  that  the 
disease  was  more  forward  than  I  had  a  few  hours  before 
left  it  upon  our  own  coast  ;  for  I  did  not  see  one  plant 
with  a  green  leaf,  either  then  or  subsequently  in  a  run 
of  20O  miles.  At  first  the  persons  I  inquired  of  said 
that  the  tubers  were  uninjured,  it  would  only  lessen 
the  crop  by  contracting  their  size  ;  and  thus  for  a  few 
days  they  were  buoyed  up  by  illusory  hope,  soon,  how- 
ever, to  know  how  fallacious  were  their  dreams  ;  the 
fatal  truth  became  too  apparent,  the  disease  of  stem 
and  leaves  had  infected  the  winter  store.  Judging 
from  what  I  saw,  not  more  than  one-third  of  a  crop  cin 
be  reckoned  upon  at  this  time,  with  the  chances  that 
more  would  decay.  Some  of  the  most  active  were 
digging  them  up  and  shipping  them  off  ;  and  so  hasrily 
was  this  going  on,  that  a  field  was  dug  in  panes  and 
then  ploughed  before  the  intervening  portions  were  dug 
up.  Cabbages  and  Broccolies  were  planted  and  Tur- 
nips were  sown,  the  land  having  been  previously 
manured. 

The  labourers  of  Holland  do  not  so  immediately 
depend  upon  Potatoes  as  ours  do  for  a  winter's  store, 
for  they  eat  salted  Cucumbers,  Cabbages,  French  Beans, 
and  even  Peas  and  Beans,  all  of  which  are  put  ino 
tubs  or  large  earthen  vessels  and  weighted  do».n  with 
boards  having  stones  for  weights  placed  upon  them. 
In  this  pickle  the  vegetables  ferment,  and  the  scum  is 
carefully  taken  off  at  least  twice  a  week,  which  appears 
to  be  all  that  is  requisite.  Oa  these  pickled  vegetables 
they  feed  when  the  garden  crops  have  mostly  passed 
away.  But  it  is  curious  to  see  how  diffsreutly  the 
Dutch  labourer  feeds  now  to  our  own.  I  saw  mauv 
purchasing  salted  Cucumbers  and  Beets,  and  a  cut  of 
bread  (black  Rye-bread),  on  which  they  cined.  Some, 
indulging  in  a  little  more  luxury,  added  one  or  two  ej»s 
boiled  hard.  Meat  in  any  form  seems  little  used,  and 
my  friends  told  me,  it;  would  not  be  dithcult  to  find 
many  persons  of  mature  age  who  had  never  tasted  it. 
But  Cucumbers,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Cabbage,  Lettuce, 
and  Onions  seem  the  staple  articles  of  consumption 
during  summer.  Happy  would  it  be  if  our  Irish  pea- 
sants would  adopt  a  similar  habit ;  it  would  make  them 
more  industrious,  and  wholly  avert  the  horrors  of 
famine.  In  other  respects  the  Djtcli  are  worthy  of 
our  imitation,  for  they  do  not  try  to  grow  crops  for 
which  their  land  is  unfitted.  If  the  Dutch  farmer 
sought  compensation  for  growing  Wheat,  wheaten  flour 
must  be  at  an  enormous  price  ;  but  he  prudently  grows 
Oats,  Bye,  and  Buckwheat  instead,  for  all  of  which  his 
sandy  land   is    appropriate.     Tlien,    as  the  cattle  are 


to  form  timber.  I  have  frequently  regretted  that  many 
plantations  I  had  formed  as  a  youth  have  been  suffered 
to  go  to  ruin,  but  here  the  practice  is  universal. 

In  looking  over  the  gardens  of  the  gentry  I  could 
but  remark  that  the  taste  for  curious  trees  appeared  to 
be  of  earlier  date  than  with  ns,  for  in  many  situations 
on  a  minor  scale  (not  like  our  Syon  House),  were  large 
trees  of  variegated  Oaks,  and  others  that  had  been 
grafted,  and  which  now  were  goodly  timber.  The 
paucity  of  shrubs  and  evergreens  was  very  remarkable, 
and  the  gardeners  tell  ns  that  they  will  not  live  in  their 
climate  ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  1  found  flowering  shrubs, 
and  even  Rhododendron,  Box,  Holly,  Bay,  and  Laures- 
tine  where  they  had  been  properly  introduced.  The 
reason  of  failure  is,  that  they  attempt  to  make  them 
grow  under  large  trees  that  have  been  thickly  planted. 
Failing  in  this,  the  gardeners  have  recourse  to  young 
forest  trees,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a 
garden  laid  out  in  what  they  call  English  style,  where 
the  beds  are  wholly  composed  of  young  Oaks,  Acacias, 
Hornbeams,  or  Beeches,  under  the  large  trees,  and 
where,  according  to  our  notions.  Lilacs,  Syringas,  &e., 
would  have  been  more  appropriate.  In  any  one  garden 
I  visited  I  never  saw  a  Magnolia  ;  but  the  Tulip  trees 
are  of  beauty  far  beyond  the  average  of  our  own  in 
foliage,  and  they  flower  profusely. 

In  the  fruit  tree  department  we  have  nothing  to 
learn — our  wall  trees  are  generally  better  trained  than 
theirs.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  grown  upon  reed 
fences  with  wooden  copings,  and  I  did  not  see  any 
novelty  in  the  training  of  the  Apples,  Plums,  or  Pears. 

In  the  kitchen  gardens  that  I  saw,  more  care  ap- 
peared to  be  bestowed  upon  the  culture  of  Carrots,  for 
there  were  generally  not  less  than  six  sowings  of  the 
Horn  variety,  so  that  they  insure  a  plentiful  supply  of 
yonng  ones  the  whole  summer.  The  varieties  of 
French  Beans  were  grown  more  luxuriantly  than  with 
as  ;  indeed,  at  first,  I  mistook  them  for  Hops.  The 
white  Cucumber  seems  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
green,  and  I  could  imagine  the  horror  of  an  English 
gardener,  if  placed  with  a  Dutch  one  as  a  censor  at  a 
show.  On  the  sandy  lands  the  gardeners  are  saved 
much  anxiety,  for  slugs  and  worms  are  wholly  unknowD. 
As  the  disease  on  Grape  Vines  has  become  so  prevalent 
in  the  southeastern  districts  of  England,  I  was  careful 
to  inquire  if  it  was  known  here  ;  but  I  nowhere  sa*  a 
vestige  of  it,  either  on  those  grown  in  the  open  air  or 
under  glass.  A  fellow  traveller  told  me  it  had  de- 
stroyed many  vineyards  in  the  Rhineland.  In  a  short 
time,  if  it  is  deemed  worthy,  I  will  continue  my  remarks 
upon  Van  Houtte's  nursery,  the  Leyden  Botanic  Glarden, 
and  the  plants  of  his  late  Majesty  of  Holland.  William 
iM'istern,  Exotic  Nursery^  CanteTbury^  August  10. 
[  We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  greatly  obliged 
to  our  intelligent  correspondent  for  as  much  more  in- 
formation as  he  may  be  willing  to  favour  them  with.} 


GARDENS  IN  HOLLAND. 
Having  been  engaged  by  a  Dutch  nobleman  of  Bra- 
bant to  arrange  his  gardens,  I  had  an  opportuuiiy  ol 
looking  over  the  crops  of  that  district,  and  subsequeutly 
cJ  those  of  Holland,  visiting  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  esta- 
bhshment  at  Ghent,  the  Leyden  Botanic  Garden,  and 
aisj  01  being  present  at  the  sale  of  plants  belonging  to 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATIO.V  FOR  THE    ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 
THORSDiT,  Aug.  1. — Section  D.—On   the  Per-cen. 
lage  of  Nitrogen  as  an  Index  to  the  nutritive   Value 
of  Food,  by  Dr.   A.  Voelckkb,— The    object    of  this 
.  paper  was   to   show  that  the  usual  estimation  of  the 

housed  in  winter,  an  abundant  supply  of  Turnips,  I  nutritive  qualities  of  an  article  of  food  is  frequently 
Mangold  Wurzel,  and  Clover  is  prepared  for  them,  j  attended  with  inaccuracies,  which  renders  it  desi- 
The  pasturage  about  Schiedam,  and  for  many  miles  rable  to  modify  our  present  methods  in  this  respect 
around  it,  is  of  the  very  finest  description,  giving  food  to  in  many  cases.  A  circumstance  which  leads  to  consi- 
thousauas  of  the  finest  blaci  cattle  I  have  ever  seen,  derable  error  is,  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts 
iheyhive  a  practice  here  also  of  feedmg  them  from  '  in  the  juices  of  plants.  In  order  to  prove  experi- 
tubs,  containing  grains  alter  they  have  passed  from  the  \  mentallv  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  in  larger 
distillery,  which  no  doubt  adds  much  to  their  healthy  I  quantities  than  hitherto   suspected,  and  to  avoid  the 


appearance 

This  is  not  the  place  to  talk  of  pictures,  although  one 
passing  remark  upon  the  celebrated  bull  of  Paul  Potter 
may  be  allowed.     Tnis,  as  all  the   world  knows. 


objection  that  they  might  result  from  a  partial  decom 
position  of  albuminous  substances  dtiring  the  analysis, 
the  author  chose  fungi  for  his  experiments,  which  are 

I  rich  in  nitrogen  and  known  as  being  highly  nutritious. 

marvel  of  art    and  as  suco  stands  unrivalled  to  the    The  species  used   was   Agaricus  prunellus,  a  species 
present  day.     But  let  us  look  at  the  breed,  and  compare  I  which   is   edible,   and    remarkable   for  formins   most 

beautiful 


it  with  those  living  animals  of  which  I  have  just  spokeu 
and  truly  we  may  say,  "  if  the  painter's  art  could  no 
further  go,"  the  grazier's  could,  and  the  result  is  ob- 
vious to  the  spectator  and  profitable  to  the  proprietor. 

Except  in  the  woods  of  the  Hague  and  at  those  of 
Haarlem  there  are  literally  no  iarge  trees,  althoufh 
the  woods  are  lined  oa  each  side  by  lout'  avenues  of 
Poplars  and  Willow  Pollards,  "sucli  as  the  Flemish 
painter  loves."     But  the  Oak  and   Beech  thrive  here 


fairy  rings.  After  having  separated  all 
soluble  protein  compounds  by  means  of  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  which  re-agent  throws  down  these  completely, 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  still  present  in  the  juice  of  these 
Agarics,  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts,  was  found 
to  be  0.204  per  cent,  for  the  fresh  fungi,  or  1.82  per 
cent,  for  the  dry  fungL  The  whole  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  same  Agarics,  collected  at  the  same  time,  deter- 
mined by  combustion,  was  found  to  be  0.74  per  cent. 


marvellously,  attainmg  more  growth  in  20  years  than  for  the  fresh  fungi,  or  6  6t  per  cent,  for  the  fun»i 
ours  do  in  30.  Their  management  of  copses  differs  dried  at  212°  Fahr.  Deducting  from  the  last  stated 
from  our  own.     It  seems  that  the  inspector  pays  annual  :  numbers  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  found  to  exist  in  th'-^ 

visits,    and   directs  which    are  fit  to   cut  down       —  ■    ' 

cutting    usually     takes 


p. ace  every  six 
wherever  an  Oak  has  been  planted  it  is  left  till  12,  and 
so  comes  in  at  the  alternate  falls.  This  is  done  for  the 
maiden  bark,  which  is  stripped,  cut  into  short  lengths, 
and  packed  in  ba^s  chic-fly  for  the  English  market. 
Whilst  speaking  ot'  trees,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  a 
practice  the  Dutch  ctarJcner  has  in  the  removal  of  large 
trees,  whether  of  0.ik,  Beech,  Elm,  Poplar,  or  Lime, 
and  which  seems  to  answer  well— namely,  that  of 
pruning  all  the  branches  off  close  to  the  stem  ;  so  that 
if  you  purchase  trees  with  good  handsome  heads  in  the 
nurseries,  wheu  you  receive  them  they  are  branchless 
and  perhaps  20  feet  high.  I  noted  those  that  had  re- 
cently been  planted,  and  could  but  remark  how  large  a 
portion  has  taken  root-bold.  .Many  acres  of  blowing 
sand  have  been  planted  with  Scotch  Piues  and  Spruce 
Fir,  Kith  here  and  there  a  patch  of  Pinaster  and 
Taurian  Pine.  The  trees  thrive  well  at  first,  but  as 
thinning  is  wholly  neglected,  in  a  few  years  the  whole 
have  to  b;  cut  down,  there  not  being  a  tree  on  an  acre  fit 


This  juice  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  we  find  that  only  0.535 
years,  but  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  iu  the  fresh,  or  4.799  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  in  the  dry  fungi,  exists  in  the  state  of  protein 
compounds,  and  that  nearly  o..e  third  of  the  nitrogen 
obtained  by  direct  combustion  exists  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  in  the  juice,  or  at  all  events  in  a  form  iu 
which  the  nitrogen  adds  nothing  to  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  fungL  The  nutritive  value  of  fungi  h.",s  tliaa 
been  overrated  considerably  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  many  vegetables, 
which,  according  to  the  author's  experiments,  coutaiu 
sometimes  considerable  quantities  of  ammonia  in  the 
form  of  ammoniacal  salts. — Dr.  Christison  remarked 
that  he  had  long  been  convinced  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable fallacy  in  the  methodsj  of  determining  the 
value  of  nitrogen,  and  he  hoped  Dr.  Voelcker's  com- 
munication would  direct  inquiry  in  a  more  satisfactory' 
direction. — Dr.  Daubeny  made  some  observations  on 
this  paper  ;  and  particularly  noticed  the  researches  of 
Prof.  Hoffman  on  the  substitution  of  ammonia,  or  of  its 
elements,  for  carbon,  which  it  appeared  to  him  pointed 
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to  some  laws  in  connection  with  the  processes  of  assi- 
milation of  nitrogenous  materials  by  growing  vegetables. 
— Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  offered  some  objections  to  the 
reception  of  the  doctrine  that  nitrogen  was  the  principal 
source  of  nutrition,  since  it  is  found  that  blood  and  the 
other  animal  constituents  contain  many  other  sub- 
stances.— Dr.  L.  Playfair  was  pleased  that  Dr.  Voelcker 
had  pointed  out  a  source  of  error  iu  the  determination 
of  nitrogen.  Having  been  engaged  in  examining  the 
dietaries  of  a  large  number  of  extensive  establishments, 
he  should  lay  the  results  before  the  meeting. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  kind  of  soil  which  suits  one  sort  of  vegetable  is 
often  unsuitable  for  another.  Carrots,  for  example, 
can  only  be  produced  in  perfection  in  deep,  light,  sandy 
loam  ;  and  where  this  description  of  soil  does  not  ob- 
tain, some  means  must  be  adopted  to  change  or  modify 
the  existing  staple.  L'ghten  or  deepen  it  as  the  case 
may  require,  so  that  the  character  of  the  soil  may  be 
modified,  to  suit  the  culture  of  this  esteemed  and  valu- 
able root.  Road-scrapings,  or  sharp  sand,  will  be  found 
valuable  for  lighteuing  stiff  clays.  Lay  on  a  heavy 
coating,  and  afterwards  well  incorporate  it  with  the 
existing  surface  for  at  least  1 8  inches  or  2  feet  down- 
wards. Perform  the  work  in  autumn,  and  throw  up 
the  land  into  deep  ridges,  so  as  to  fully  expose  it 
to  the  winter's  frost.  If  the  ground  is  naturally 
poor  and  unproductive,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
manure.  The  best  for  Carrots,  if  it  can  be  procured, 
will  be  well  decomposed  stable  manure  and  rotten 
leaves.  These  should  be  well  mixed  together  in  autumn, 
exposed  in  narrow  ridges  to  frost,  and  occasionally 
tui'ned  over  during  winter,  in  order  to  kill  all  insects 
and  their  eggs ;  for  it  is  in  such  dry  and  warm  mate- 
rials that  they  take  up  their  winter  quarters.  In  the 
process  of  turning  the  manure  heaps,  a  little  salt  may 
be  occasionally  sprinkled  over  them,  which  will  also 
assist  iu  exterminating  slugs  and  other  insects,  and 
stimulate  the  crop  afterwards. 

These  preparations  having  been  carried  into  effect, 
and  a  fall  crop  of  Carrots  the  object  in  view,  the  ground 
should  be  again  turned  over  during  dry  weather  in 
January  or  February,  but  on  no  account  touch  it  unless 
the  soil  is  dried  np  by  frosty  winds.  The  ridges  should 
be  halved,  that  is,  the  half  of  two  ridges  turned  into 
the  furrow,  and  a  new  ridge  formed,  thereby  exposing 
the  centre  of  every  ridge  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  may  appear  a  tedious  operation,  but 
where  the  production  of  good  Carrots  is  a  desideratum, 
the  labour  will  be  amply  repaid. 

The  best  time  to  sow  for  a  principal  crop  is  from  the 
20th  of  March  to  about  the  10  th  of  April.  Much,  how- 
e\-^r,  will  depend  upon  the  weather.  If  heavy  rains, 
or  boisterous  weather  prevail,  the  work  had  better  be 
delayed  until  the  land  is  in  proper  tilth.  The  perform- 
ance of  an  operation  of  this  kind  tmder  adverse  weather, 
is  to  propitiate  a  failure ;  for  as  a  general  rule,  no  opera- 
tion of  seed  sowing  should  be  performed  unless  those 
conditions  evidently  essential  to  success  are  secured. 

PltHTO. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Garden  Gossip. — -I  too  have  a  double-flowering  Ge- 
ranium, more  surprising  than  "  WiUmer's  Surprise," 
and  I  look  upon  the  "  matter  of  high  gardening  inte- 
rest," in  the  acquisition  of  a  race  of  double  Geraniums, 
for  bedding  out,  as  only  a  question  of  time,  and  I  take 
blame  to  myself  for  not  having  double  Geraniums  in 
abundance  by  this  time,  for  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
seedlings  having  from  six  to  nine  petals,  but  never  with 
ten.  These,  however,  did  not  come  up  to  my  ideas  of 
bedders,  and  I  destroyed  them  ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
overlooked  the  idea  of  "  the  tendency  to  become  double 
being  increased."  But  now  that  you  have  pointedly 
made  the  suggestion,  breeders  will  be  more  alive  to  the 
subject.  I  ought  to  have  said,  however,  that  I  did  keep 
one  seedling  with,  I  think,  seven  petals  ;  and  a  very 
beautiful  bedder  it  will  be  ;  it  is  from  an  only  seed  ob- 
tained in  five  years'  class  crossing  with  Diadematum 
mbescens — or  D.  superbum  of  the  Loudon  gardens — 
the  finest  of  all  our  bedding  Geraniums.  If  any  of 
your  friends  along  the  Valley  of  the  Po  were  to  under- 
take to  originate  a  new  race  of  double  Geraniumg,or  an 
unproved  race  of  single  ones,  this  should  be  the  mother 
plant ;  but  our  climate  is  too  moist  for  it  to  perfect 
seeds.  It  was  in  the  hot  summer  of  1845  that  I  ob- 
tained the  one  seed  from  it  which  produced  my 
favourite  seedlirg,  which  I  have  called  Diadematum 
regium.  1  trieu  many  experiments  with  the  mother 
plant,  thinking  that  I  could  thus  overcome  its  averaion 
to  seed,  and  even  to  influence  the  constitution  of  the 
seedlings,  if  they  should  come  ;  but  I  believe  that  this 
latter  is  a  wrong  notion,  althongh  many  of  us  believe 
in  it.  Whether  it  was  from  the  effects  of  these,  or  any 
of  the  experiments,  I  cannot  tell,  but  one  day  last  May 
I  observed  a  curious  formation  of  the  stipules  on  one 
branch,  something  like  the  jagged  calyx  iu  your  figure 
(p.  515),  and  by-and-bye  flower-buds  appeared  with 
fringed  envelopes,  and  at  last  a  perfect  double  flower 
opened.  Now  was  the  time  to  collect  all  my  philosophy 
to  one  point.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Here  was  the 
wonder  of  the  age  staring  me  iu  the  face,  and  if  I  let 
slip  the  opportunity  of  perpetuating  the  monstrosity, 
the  like  may  not  happen  again  for  this  generation. 
"  Thinks  I  to  myself,"  at  last,  something  has  caused  a 
disarrangement  in  the  formation  of  the  parts ;  but  as 
the  season  advances,  and  the  plant  gains  more  strength, 
this  branch  may  possibly  be  able  to  regain  the  wonted 


character  of  its  parent,  and  the  best  plan  will  be  to  cut 
it  off  from  all  communication  with  the  parent,  and  so 
force  it  to  form  a  community  of  its  own  Ukeness.  The 
branch  was  accordingly  cut  off,  cuttings  made  of  it,  and 
now  they  are  all  safely  rooted,  but  whether  they  will 
show  double  blossoms  remains  to  be  seen.  I  think 
they  will  ;  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  point,  I 
took  the  double  blossom  round  the  garden,  but  none  of 
our  gardeners  could  say  what  plant  produced  it.  Now, 
it  strikes  me  that  if  this  Willmore  Surprise  originated 
at  Oldford,  near  Birmingham,  Mr.  Cole's  fingers  had 
more  to  do  with  its  doubleness  than  all  the  Hollyhocks 
in  the  country,  and  I  wonder  that  he  should  allow  such 
absurdity  to  pass  through  his  garden  gate.  He  is  one 
of  my  pupils,  whose  diligence  and  attention  to  my 
vagaries  in  crossing  flowers  I  shall  always  remember 
with  gratitude.  Moreover,  he  is  the  only  young  man 
I  ever  had  to  whom  I  could  confide  the  issue  of  an  ex- 
periment in  that  way  with  confidence.  "  It  never  rains 
but  it  pours."  Two  months  after  the  appearance  of 
this  double  Geranium,  the  double  Calystegia  pubescens 
from  China  turned  single  with  me,  and  a  very  pretty 
flower  it  is — quite  a  charming  hardy  twiner,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  seed  it  yet. — Beaumontia  grandiflora  : 
I  am  well  pleased  to  learn  that  your  worthy  corre- 
spondent "  A  Devonian"  has  flowered  this  magnificent 
climber,  or  rather  twiner,  in  his  conservatory.  Those 
who  try  to  flower  it  in  the  stove  are  fighting  against  the 
air,  and  yet  I  have  flowered  it  partially  in  the  Orchid 
house,  on  the  starving  plan.  I  took  the  covers  off  a 
a  piece  of  old  flue  which  passed  by  the  side  of  a  division 
wall  which  separates  the  Orchid  house  from  an  inter- 
mediate house  ;  the  length  of  flue  is  8  feet,  the  depth 
18  inches,  and  the  width  14  inches.  This  was  filled  with 
rich  compost,  and  the  Beaumontia  planted  in  it,  and 
also  the  purple-fruited  Passionflower  ;  the  latter  with 
its  roots  thus  cramped  in  the  stove,  and  the  top  carried 
into  the  intermediate  house,  does  very  well,  producing 
fruit  and  only  half  the  usual  growth  of  shoots  and  leaves, 
which  render  it  almost  troublesome  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances  ;  being  a  free  grower  it  receives  the 
best  part  of  the  confined  border,  and  leaves  my  favourite 
Beaumontia  on  short  commons,  but  that  has  caused  it 
to  flower  in  the  stove  over  the  Orchids.  Perhaps  "  A 
Devonian"  would  like  to  know  that  I  once  cut  off  a 
branch  of  the  Beaumontia  from  the  top'of  the  conser- 
vatory with  29  flowers  on  one  head,  17  of  which  were 
open  at  once  ;  but  he  must  be  aware  that  these  flower- 
ing branches  should  be  cut  back  to  a  couple  of  joints  in 
succession  as  they  are  done  flowering.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  novelty  in  conservatory  climbers,  but  there  is  a 
host  of  splendid  Bignoniads  yet  to  be  introduced  from  the 
Brazilian  forests,  some  of  which  would  also  do  in  our 
conservatories  as  well  as  this  Beaumontia.  D.  Beaton. 

Spot  on  Geraniums — It  is  now  very  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  this  disease  is  a  fungus,  generated  pro- 
bably by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  curable,  I 
believe,  not  by  any  nostrums,  but  by  better  treatment, 
as  my  experience  appears  to  confirm.  The  annoyance 
I  had  suffered  from  this  disease  for  several  years  past 
at  length  induced  me  to  destroy  my  whole  stock  of 
Geraniums,  excepting  a  few  diseased  plants,  which  I 
placed  in  a  greenhouse  having  a  span  roof.  In  this 
situation  several  of  them  have  remained  unmoved  for 
the  last  eight  months,  in  full  health,  free  from  the 
"  spot,"  and  without  being  drawn  up,  although  standing 
all  the  while  upon  the  floor  ;  while  others  not  diseased, 
and  standing  on  a  stage  under  a  leau-to  glass  roof 
facing  the  south,  have,  iu  six  weeks  only,  lost  much  of 
their  vigour,  and  become  drawn  np.  Such  appear  to 
be  the  advantages  of  equable  treatment  and  of  span 
roofs.  I  may  add  that,  although  bees  have  been  care- 
fully excluded  from  both  the  houses,  shading  has  not 
been  resorted  to  in  either  ;  and  that  the  petals  of  the 
Geraniums  so  treated  have,  nevertheless,  not  fallen  off 
earlier  or  faster  than  when  shading  was  formerly  prac- 
tised in  the  lean-to  house.  C  [Who  says  that  it  is  a 
fungus  ?] 

Potatoes.— Oar  Potatoes  were  planted  here  (the  north 
of  England)  in  March,  which  is  considered  late  for 
planting  them.  They  were  well  manured  with  the 
haulm  of  Peas,  flower  seeds,  &c.,  which  had  been  trodden 
down  by  pigs  in  the  pig-yard,  and  mixed  with  good  cow- 
dung.  Wlien  the  first  Potatoes  were  lifted,  they  were 
very  sound,  and  they  continued  in  that  condition  until 
the  22d  of  August,  when  it  was  found  that  two  lines, 
each  about  20  yards  in  length,  were  attacked  by  disease, 
and  we  feared  that  the  whole  would  soon  become 
affected,  for  the  tops  were  beginning  to  die  down  to  the 
ground.  We  were,  however,  agreeably  surprised  to 
find,  on  a  thorough  examination,  that  the  whole,  with 
the  above  exception,  were  as  sound  as  at  first,  and  quit€ 
ripe,  to  which  the  dying  off  of  the  tops  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. They  are  as  yet  quite  free  from  disease  (being 
still  examined  every  day),  and  we  are  led  to  think  that 
they  will  now  escape.  The  two  lines  referred  to  as 
having  been  attacked  were  immediately  under  the 
shade  of  a  row  of  tall  Poplars,  which,  when  there  is 
rain,  throw  the  drip  upon  the  Potatoes,  and  render  the 
ground  sour  and  heavy.  This,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  speedy  increase  of  disease.  S.  P.,  Gateshead 
Nursery,  Durham. 

Fuchsia  spectabilis  and  other  sorts. — Few,  if  any, 
have  succeeded  satisfactorily  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment of  this  fine  Fuchsia.  Some  of  our  best  plant-men 
complain  that  they  cannot  grow  it.  Messrs.  Veitch 
have  never  brought  it  to  anything  like  perfection.  Many 
might  therefore  be  led  to  believe  that  it  is  uncultivable; 
but  I  have  found  the  reverse  to  be  the  fact.  My  plant 
measures  6  feet  6  inches  in  height,  9  feet  3  inches  in 


circumference,  and  has  been  in  flower,  more  or  less, 
since  the  middle  of  June.  Has  any  one  a  finer  speci- 
men ?  This  plant  was  received  from  Messrs.  Veitch, 
last  year,  when  it  was  only  about  3  inches  high.  Some 
complain  of  Fuchsia  serratifoUa  not  flowering  with 
them.  I  flower  plants  of  that  species  both  in  a  small 
and  large  state.  My  finest  plant  now  stands  8  feet 
3  inches  high,  by  9  feet  4  inches  in  circumference. 
Fuchsia  corallina  is  a  noble  variety  for  pot  culture. 
i\Iy  finest  plant  of  it  is  12  feet  high  and  12  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  10  or  12  might  be  selected,  not  one  of 
which  would  be  under  10  feet  in  height.  Fuchsia 
Comte  de  Beaulieu  is  another  fine  variety.  My  finest 
plant  of  it  stands  6  feet  high,  by  8  feet  2  inches  iu  cir- 
cumference, the  latter  measurement  being  at  3  feet  from 
the  pot.  The  above  are  all  iu  flower  here  at  this  time, 
and  many  who  have  visited  Garnstone-park  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of  my  statements.  If  any 
one  has  succeeded  iu  growing  and  flowering  these  kinds 
of  Fuchsias  better,  I  shaU  feel  grateful  for  their  iustruc- 
tions  as  to  the  management  of  Fuchsias  iu  pots.  At 
another  time  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  my 
mode  of  growing  and  flowering  the  Fuchsia,  provided 
no  better  success  has  been  obtained  by  any  other 
grower.  Z).  Kidd,  gardener  to  D.  P.  Peploe,  Esq.,  Garn- 
stone-parh,  Hereford,  Sept.  3. 

Inutility  of  Garden  Rakes. — I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  rakes  are  in  a  garden  purely  mischievous,  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  soil  iu  a  state  ill-suited  to  what  grows 
iu  it,  encouraging  a  false  ambition  of  decorating  that 
which  is  essentially  ugly,  do  what  you  will,  and  leading 
the  gardener  to  keep  bare  the  spaces  between  the  per- 
manent flowers  in  the  borders.  I  am  disposed  to 
order  my  gardener  to  use  the  hoe  only.  What  is  your 
advice  on  the  subject  ?  My  soil  is  mostly  very  light. 
O.  F.  [The  principal  use  of  rakes  is  to  render  soil 
neat,  and  to  prepare  ground  for  seed.] 

Luminous  Insects. — Last  night,  about  10  o'clock,  as 
I  and  my  son  were  passing  through  a  dark  lane  near 
this  village  (North-house,  near  Btdeford),  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  two  well-defined  phosphorescent  spots 
shining  clearly  through  a  tuft  of  Grass  by  the  road-side. 
On  attempting  to  take  up  one  of  these  (glow-worms  as 
I  supposed),  I  found  that  the  luminous  matter  was  a 
fluid  which  spread  about  under  my  fingers  upon  the 
ground,  and  which,  on  being  rubbed  upon  my  hands, 
covered  them  with  light  becoming  for  a  lime  brighter 
by  friction,  but  gradually  dying  away,  and  in  less  than 
two  minutes  becoming  extinct.  On  proceeding  to 
examine  the  other  spot,  I  was  somewhat  startled  at 
seeing  it  glide  away  in  a  serpentine  course  across  the 
road  like  a  little  stream  ot  phosphorescent  quicksilver. 
I  On  putting  my  finger  upon  it  its  progress  was  at  once 
j  arrested,  and  I  found  it  was  an  insect,  and  although 
too  dark  to  see  its  character  as  such,  I  felt  sure  it  was 
no  glow-worm  from  its  great  comparative  strength,  and 
also  from  its  persevering  attempts  to  bite  my  hand.  On 
'  bringing  my  captive  to  candle-light,  I  found  it  to  be,  as 
I  I  had  indeed  already  suspected,  one  of  the  centipede 
genus,  of  whose  phosphorescent  endowments  I  re- 
j  member  to  have  read.  But  what  was  the  luminous 
fluid,  which  left  neither  odour,  colour,  nor  trace  ot  any 
I  kiud  upon  my  hands  ?  Am  I  right  in  supposing  it  to 
be  an  excretion  of  the  animal  or  of  its  mate  i  1  enclose 
the  insect,  that  you  may  inform  me  and  your  non. 
entomological  readers  of  its  species.  M.  [The  luminous 
properties  of  Scolopendra  (Geophilus)  electrica  have 
long  been  known,  as  indeed  indicated  by  its  specific 
name.  The  insect  above  alluded  to,  however,  is  dis- 
tinct, being  the  Scolopendra  (Lithobius)  forcipata, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  to  emit  light. 
This  light  is  produced  by  a  fluid  secretion  from  the 
animal,  and  is  strongest  during  pairing  time,   ff^.] 

The  large  Virie  at  Sillwood  Park,  Sunninghill.^Thia 
fine  old  Grape  Vine  was  planted  in  the  year  1815,  and 
its  trunk  is  now  21  inches  in  circumference.  It  is 
planted  inside  and  near  the  centre  of  a  lean-to  house  ; 
it  has  nine  horizontal  branches,  which  extend  right  and 
left  from  the  main  stem  ;  the  area  they  cover  is  123  feet 
by  14  feet.  The  Grapes  are  now  colouring  without  the 
least  artificial  heat  having  been  appUed  to  them  ;  there 
is  not  a  square  foot  but  has  its  bunch  of  Grapes.  I  may 
add  that  I  should  be  most  happy  to  show  the  Vine  to 
any  one  who  may  be  inclined  to  pay  us  a  visit.  G, 
Brown,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Forbes,  Sillwood  Park,  Sun- 
ninghill,  Berkshire, 

Potato  Disease With  respect  to  the  Potato  disease, 

which  is  very  bad  in  this  parish  on  the  heavy  soils, 
allow  me  to  say  that  both  last  year  and  this  I  planted 
my  Potatoes  in  drills,  throwing  in  about  3  inches  of 
cinder  dust,  and  then  covering  the  set  with  about 
3  inches  more.  Last  year  I  had  not  a  peck  of  bad 
ones,  and  I  yesterday  took  up  my  crop,  and  did  not 
find  12  diseased  ones.     The  crop  is  about  14  bushels. 

A.  P.,  Bedale. Potatoes  planted  in  the   beginning 

of  April  have  this  year  proved  a  most  excellent  and 
abundant  crop,  while  those  planted  later  are  bl  ghted  iu 
the  tops  ;  notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  tubers  are 
not  diseased,  the  only  defect  is  the  size,  according  to 
the  time  they  were  planted,  as  the  blight  made  its 
appearance  here  iu  the  beginning  of  August,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  tops  were  blighted  the 
tubers  would  then  grow  no  larger.  They  are,  however, 
excellent  when  cooked.  M.  Saul,  Garstang,  Sept.  3, 

Pond  Weeds. — We  have  a  small  pond  in  our  garden 
which  used  to  be  supplied  by  pumping  from  a  well ; 
but  in  order  to  have  better  water  for  gold  fish  and  some 
aquatics  in  pots,  we  lately,  at  some  expence,  brought  a 
constant  stream  from  a  higher  level,  which  keeps  con- 
stantly dripping  in  and  out ;  we,  therefore,  hoped  the 
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Ulva,  or  some  such  plant  floating, 
banished  ;  but  instead  of  this  it  has  so  increased  that 
the  water  is  thiclcer  and  greener  than  when  stagnant, 
though  the  tank  is  lined  with  cement  throughout. 
What  can  we  do  to  keep  this  green  shmy  plant  from 
srowing^  We  have,  to-day,  cleaned  it  out  and  put 
Lrge  pebbles  iu.  Would  moving  them  often  be  a  pre- 
ventive ?  Constant  Reader,  Sandgate. 

Mildew.— ^"i^^Q  the  Potato  disease,  this,  as  to  its 
cause  see'ma  to  defy  all  the  investigations  of  learned 
and  seientiSc  men.  One  says  it  is  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  or  in  the  soil,  or  both  ;  while  another  has  just 
discovered  the  fact,  that  to  water  plentifully,  with  a 
large  supply  of  moisture  from  horse-dung,  is  an  effec- 
tual remedy.  Who,  then,  is  to  decide  when  doctors 
disagree  ?  Without,  however,  speculating  too  much  on 
this  point,  I  may  sti^te  that  I  believe  it  is  produced  by 
a  combination  of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  free  circulation  of  air,  with  the 
houses  kept  clean  and  sweet,  is  a  grand  preventive, 
although  atmospheric  influences  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  evil.  I  have  seen  it  very  bad  in  Vines, 
Apricots,  Gooseberries,  and  Potatoes,  and  even  on 
Maple  trees  in  parks,  while,  to  the  unassisted  eye,  it 
appeared  to  be  the  same  sort  on  all,  and  I  can  com- 
pare its  smell  to  nothing  hut  to  that  of  the  bottom  of  a 
bay-rick  after  being  wet  through.  In  regard  to  its 
progress,  I  have  found  it  get  much  worse  after  a  few 
days  of  wet  cold  weather ;  and,  in  Vineries,  affecting 
Hamburghs  worse  than  other  sorts  of  Grapes  ;  even 
■where  Hamburghs  and  Muscats  were  grown  under  the 
same  rafters,  I  have  found  the  Hamburghs  very  bad, 
while  the  Muscats  were,  comparatively  speaking,  clean. 
The  grand  point,  however,  at  issue  is,  what  will  cure  it  ? 
Sulphur  will,  if  applied  iu  time,  and  persevered  with  ; 
but  it  is  neither  one,  two,  nor  three  applications  that 
■will  cure  it  if  it  is  very  bad.  The  house,  or  houses, 
ought  to  be  carefully  examined  every  morning,  and  if 
there  is  the  least  appearance  of  mildew,  the  plants 
affected  should  be  immediately  dusted  with  sulphur, 
and  the  application  continued  until  the  fungus  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Sulphur  fails  in  a  great  many  cases, 
because  people  have  not  patience  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
J.  T. 

Water  Melons.— I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
Water  Melons,  having  grown  them  and  seen  them  grow 
in  one  of  the  western  islands  for  three  years.  I  sowed 
the  first  year  in  beds  adjoining  common  Melons,  and 
treated  them  like  the  latter,  but  I  soon  found  that  I 
had  made  a  mistake  ;  after  getting  good  strong  shoots 
5  or  6  feet  long,  I  stopped  them  as  I  did  those  of  other 
Melons,  but  they  produced  no  fruit  on  the  laterals  like 
the  kinds  commonly  cultivated  ;  in  fact  they  showed  no 
fruit  at  all.  This  induced  me  to  examine  a  field  of 
them  which  was  near  me.  I  found  it  one  mass  of  leaves 
and  vine,  and  there  was  plenty  of  fruit,  but  not  one  on 
the  lateral  branches.  After  that  I  allowed  mine  to 
grow  as  they  pleased,  and  after  letting  them  run  from 
10  to  20  feet  in  length  they  produced  very  fine  fruit, 
but  it  was  late.  The  following  year  I  divested  some  of 
their  laterals,  others  I  stopped,  but  I  found  I  could  get 
no  fruit  except  from  strong  shoots  from  10  to  20  feet  in 
length.  Last  year  I  tried  various  other  experiments, 
all  of  ■which  proved  that  strong  shoots  of  the  above 
length,  with  abundance  of  leaves,  were  requisite  in  order 
to  have  good  fruit.  On  another  occasion  I  may  give 
the  mode  of  treatment  I  would  pursue  witli  the  Water 
Melon  in  this  country.  George  Brown,  Chelsea. 

Potato  Pit.  —  The  best  method  I  have  hitherto 
adopted  in  preserving  my  sound  Potatoes  good  till 
spring,  since  the  Potato  disease  of  1845,  is  by  putting  a 
single  row  or  layer  of  Potatoes  about  8  or  10  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  a  dry  situation,  the 
same  day  as  taken  up,  upon  a  layer  of  straw,  and  then 
covering  them  -well  but  lightly  with  mould  ;  I  then  add 
another  layer  of  Potatoes,  and  so  on,  bringing  the  heap 
to  a  point.  I  afterwards  dig  a  trench- all  round  the 
heap  or  pit,  and  I  place  the  earth  therefrom  evenly 
over  the  Potatoes,  which  preserves  them  from  frost 
during  the  winter.  I  then  cut  a  branch  from  the  one 
made  round  the  pit,  which  keeps  it  perfectly  dry,  and 
the  Potatoes  when  taken  out  are  equally  as  good  and 
nicely  flavoured  as  when  first  taken  up.  IV.  Griffin, 
Haventry. 

Lapageria  rosea.  —  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  this  plant  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  Mr.  Skir- 
ving's  Nursery,  Walton,  near  Liverpool.  J.  M.,  Walton 
Nursery,  Sept.  4.  [It  has  also  flowered  in  the  garden 
of  a  gentleman  living  near  Barnet.  ] 

The  Potato  Disease  first  appeared  in  the  crops  about 
the  14th  August ;  but,  up  to  this  time  (September  3d), 
the  tubers  are  sound,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  we  are 
yet  in  expectation  of  a  full  crop.  The  tops  have  com- 
menced growing  again  on  some  fields.  IV,  Jiothwell, 
Winwick,  Lancashire, 

Shrubs,  ^c  ,  that  will  withstand  the  sea  hreexe. — I 
have  found  the  following  to  withstand  it  satisfactorily, 
and  they  may  be  of  some  little  assistance  to  "  F.  A.  P. ' 
Hydrangea  japonica,  Fuchsia  Ricartonii,  Abutilon  viti- 
folium,  Leycesteria  formosa,  Veronica  decussata,  Ribes 
sanguinea,  do.  do.  var.  albida.  These  will  all  stand  by 
themselves,  withnut  any  wall.  1  venture  to  guess  that 
■what  he  calls  his  Fuchsia  rivularis  is  the  old  Fuch-ia 
radicans,  from  his  description  of  its  growing  to  the 
height  of  17  feet  on  a  wall,  and  I  hardly  know  a  garden 
in  Wales  in  which  I  have  not  found  it.  I  think  in  the 
climate  of  Pembrokeshire  that  the  Benthamia  fragifera 
might  be  found  tulficiently  hardy  ;  it  is  at  any  rate  well 
worth  the  trial.  The  Araucaria  imbrica'a  and  Pinus 
insignis  and  Quercus  Ilex  are  the  best  trees  as  ever- 


greens to  afford  shelter  against  the  sea  breezes.  Curni- 

waidd,  Auff,3l. The  following  will  grow  near  the  sea- 

Tamaris  gallica 


germanica 
Atri'plex  Haliraus 
Salsula  maritima 

„      fruticosa 

,,      berbacea 
Hippophae  rhamuoides 
Crithmum  maritimum 
Convolvulus  soldanella 
Glaux  maritima 
Ephedra  distachja 
Genista  sagittalis 
Scilla  maritima 
Campanula  Trachelium 


Colletia  horrida 

Erjngium  maritimum 
,,  cordifolium 
,,        ametbjstinum 

Arabis  albida 

Helleborus  niger 
,,  viridis 

Arum  maculatum 

Veratrum  niger 

Cineraria  maritima 

Arbutus  Unedo 

Kochia  maritima 

Halocnemum  maritimum 

Bupleurum  fruticosum 


The  Fuchsia  which  he  calls  rivularis  is  probably  vir- 

gata.  J.  Rogers. The  best  shrub  for  planting  by  the 

sea  side  is  Tamarisk  ;  it  has  a  beautiful  appearance,  is 
very  hardy,  and  requires  no  support  or  training.  A 
great  quantity  of  it  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brighton,  Dover,  Kyde,  Hastings,  &c.  B.  W.,  Bri.rlon. 

Early  Shaw  Potatoes  ripe  before  the  Ash-leaved 
Kidney.— I  planted  Early  Shaw  Potatoes,  with  Ash- 
leaved  Kidneys,  on  a  piece  of  ground  rather  of  a  stiffish 
character.  The  Shaws  were  certainly  in  advance  of  the 
Kidneys,  to  my  surprise.  The  Kidneys  yielded  fairly, 
but  they  were  employed  a  long  time  in  making  a  large 
quantity  of  bine.  Can  any  one  inform  me  if  I  may 
attribute  this  failure  of  the  Kidney  to  mature  before 
the  Shaw  to  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  whether  I 
could  ensure  the  Kidoey  to  beat  the  Shaw  if  I  platit  it 
in  a  loose,  open,  friable  soil,  on  a  warm  headland.  A,  B. 

A  Slug  Preserve. — Many  contrivances  have  been  in- 
vented for  catching  slugs  and  other  insects  in  kitchen 
gardens,  and  especially  among  Strawberries  ;  but  none 
will  be  found  to  succeed  better  than  Mr.  Roberts'  tiles. 
They  seem,  in  fact,  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  this 
purpose.  They  form  the  finest  breeding  places  for 
vermin  that  any  man  could  have  discovered.  A  gentle- 
man asked  a  Strawberry  grower  the  other  day  how  he 
liked  the  tiles.  "  They  are  first-rate  for  catching  slugs, 
and  affording  a  harbour  for  vermin,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  but,  for  other  purposes,  they  are  worthless."  "  Well," 
says  the  gentleman,  "  I  had  some,  in  order  to  test  their 
value,  and  we  thought  our  Strawberries  were  not  near 
so  good  upon  them  as  formerly  they  were  without 
them."  ."Well,"  said  the  Strawberry-grower,  "put 
them  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  best  adapted, 
j.e.,make  slug- traps  of  them."  Jas,  Culhill,  Camberwell. 


like  Epidendium  alatum  ;  theGingerwort  called  Roscoea 
purpurea,  Cuphea  purpurea,  pretty,  but  hardly  suffi. 
ciently  showy  to  make  a  good  bedding  plant ;  three 
Cape  Heaths,  Beanfortia  splendens,  the  scarlet  flowered 
Aphelandra  cristata,  three  varieties  of  Achimenes,  the 
gracefully  drooping  Bseckia  patula,  Boronia  denticulata, 
the  pale  yellow  Calceolaria  cuneiformis,  Franciscea 
Hopeana,  and  the  following  Grapes  :  Black  Prince, 
Chasselas  Musque,  and  Olwer.  ■The  latter  is  described 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  307.  It  is  a 
Rhenish  wine  Grape,  somethmg  like  the  Sweetwater  in 
appearance,  and  is  stated  to  possess  peculiar  properties. 
The  Chasselas  Musqu^  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  Muscat-flavoured  Grapes  in  cultivation, 
but  it  has  got  the  bad  character  of  being  liable  to  crack. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  the  cause  of 
cracking  is  too  much  moisture  in  the  border,  &c.,  at  a 
certain  stage  of  its  growth,  and  that  therefore  the  evil 
is  entirely  under  the  gardener's  control.  In  the  present 
dry  season,  not  one  cracked  berry  has  been  observed  ia 
the  plant  which  has  fruited  in  the  Society's  garden. 
The  same  establishment  also  furnished  a  small  green 
Savoy  (Chou  de  Milan  tres  hatif  d'Ulm),  which  will  be 
found  to  be  valuable,  on  account  of  its  being  fit  for  use 
before  the  other  sorts,  and  in  being  tender  and 
good ;  but  it  is  too  small  for  market  gardeners ; 
likewise  a  red  Capsicum,  called  the  Tomato  Capsicum, 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  that  fruit.  With  those 
who  are  fond  of  mild  Capsicums  this  will  be  a  favourite. 
It  is  stated  to  be  very  productive. 

Entomological,  Sept.  2.— J.  F.  Stephens,  Esq.,  V.P., 
iu  the  chair.     Donations  to  the  Ubrary  were  announced 
from  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Imperial  Society 
of  Moscow,  the  Entomological  Society  of  Stettin,  &c., 
including    a    biographical   memoir    on   the    late    Dr. 
Erichsoa  by  Dr.  Klug,  and  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
blind  Annulosa  of  the  Styrian  caves,  by  M.   Schiodte. 
Specimens  of  the  rare  Epunda  licheuea,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liverpool,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gregson  j 
also  specimens  of  the  very  beautiful  Rhodaria  sangui- 
nalis  and  a  new  Elachista,  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  from  New 
Brighton.     Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  specimens  of  an 
apparently   distinct   species   of  Amphimalla   taken   at 
Tenby  by  Captain  Parry  ;  also  specimens  of  both  sexes 
of  a  fine  variety  of  Papilio  (ornithoptera)  Priamus,  from 
Richmond  river,  on  the  east  side  of  New  Holland.    Also 
specimens   of    Celoma    cenea,    Pytho    depressus,    and 
RhagiuiB   indagator,   sent    from    Perthshire    by    Mr, 
Weaver.     Mr.   Douglas  exhibited   a   very   interesting 
series  of  minute  Lepidopterafrom  Folkstone,  Mickleham, 
West   Wickham,   &c. ;    many  of  them  bred  from  the 
larvee,  including  several  new  species  of  Gelechia. — Mr.  ■ 
Westwood  stated  that  he  had  recently  received  a  number 
of  specimens  of  Limexylon  navale  in  the  perfect  state 
from  Pembroke  dockyard,  where  they  had  appeared  by 
thousands,  the  larvee  infesting  Oak  timber,  which  had 
been  in  dock  four  years,  and  had  been  found  uninjured 
when  first  received  there.     He  also  stated  that  he  had 
received  specimens  of  Apate  capucina  from  the  same 
dockyard,  where  it  infested  the  Isturian  Oak  ;  and  iVIr. 
S.  S.  Saunders  stated  that,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  he 
had  only  found  it  inhabiting  the  trunks  of  Quercus  Ilex. 
Mr.  Westwood  also  stated  that  he  had  reared  two  spe. 
ciea  of  Astyages  (A.  nigricella  and  Hemerobiella)  from 
the  case-bearing  larvte  which  had  attacked  the  Pear- 
trees  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis- 
wick  during  the  past  summer. — Mr.  White  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  perforation  of  a  leaden  water-pipe  attached 
to  a  piece  of  American  timber  by  the  long-horned  beetle 
Monohammus  sutor,  which  had  been  reared  within  the 
wood.     He   also   alluded   to   the  lead-boring  habits  of 
Callidium  bajulum,  another  beetle  of  the  same  tribe. 
He  likewise  exhibited  a  box  of  interesting  Indian  insects 
collected  by  Mrs.  Captain  Hamilton,  including  the  but- 
terfly, Idsea  gaura  of  Horsfield,  together  with  a  drawing 
of  its   caterpillar,  proving  it  to  belong  to   the   genua 
Euplaaa.     This  exhibition  led  to  an  extended  discussion 
as  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  an  investigation  of 
the  preparatory  stages  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  as  well 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  characters  derived  from 
the  larva  or  perfect  state  of  this  order  of  insects.  TV. 


HoRTicuLTnEAL,  Sept.  3. — E.   Beande,  Esq.,  iu  the 
chair.     On   this   oeeaeion  several  subjects  of  interest 
■n-ere   produced.     Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington- 
road  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  sent  Vriesia  splendens, 
with  a  long  feather-like  spike  of  scarlet  floral  leaves  ; 
Beaufortia  purpurea,  a  small  Swan  River  shrub  bearing 
little  round  tufts  of  purple  flowers  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;   Eriocnema  marmoratum  and    seaeum,   two 
Melastoma-like  plants,  more  remarkable  for  their  hand- 
some variegated  and  velvety  green  foliage  than  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  ;  an  attractive  yellow-blossomed 
annual   named   Microsperma  bartonioides  ;    the   well- 
known  jEchmea  fulgens  ;  the   white  variety  of  Achi- 
menes longiflora  or  Jaureguia  ;  plants  of  Tigridia  cana- 
riensis,  whose  flowers  had  unfortunately  closed  before 
the  time   of  exhibition  ;    the  bright   salmon-coloured. 
Geranium,    called    "  Beauty  of  the    Parterre ;"    bril- 
liant  cut  flowers   of  two   kinds   of  hybrid  Gladiolus  ; 
a    blue-flowered    Convolvulus    from     St.     Catherine  ; 
Messrs.    Veitch's   variety  of  Gesnera   picta  ;    and   an 
unripe   example   of    the  Serpent    Cucumber   (Tricho- 
santhes  colubrina),  a   fruit  which  possesses   poisonous 
qualities,  but  is  very  ornamental  when  ripe,  on  account 
of  its  bright  red  colour.       A    Banksian    Medal    was 
awarded   for    the   five   first   mentioned    plants. — Four 
kinds  of  Achimenes,   consisting  of  longiflora,  venusta, 
Skinneri,  and  grandiflora,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dob- 
son,  gr.  to  J.  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Westbourne-grove,  Bays- 
water.  Some  force  d  Late  Admirable  Peaches,  remarkably 
large  and  fine,  and  some  ripe  Mangoes,  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  Scott,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart.,  Leigh- 
park,   Havant,  Hants.     One   or  two  of  the   Mangoes 
were  somewhat  injured  by  travelling ;  but  the  oihii-s 
arrived  unblemished.    It  was  stated  that  the  tree  wliich 
produced  the  fruit  in  question  seldom  or  ever  failed  to 
ripen  a  good  crop  of  excellent  Mangoes  every  year.     A 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  for  these  exhibitions. — A 
curiosity   in   the   shape    of    a    Pine-apple    was    exhi- 
bited  by   Mr.   Steers,   market   gardener,    Teddington. 
It    was    an   example    of    one    of    those    Pine-apples, 
or    rather    masses     of    Pine-apple     (for     one     mass 
will   often    fill  a   peck    measure),    which    are    to    be 
found  in  the  markets  of  Batavia,  and  in  which  the  pips 
possess  the  peculiar  property  of  elongating  and  pro- 
ducing second  fruits.     In  the  specimen  shown  only  two 
of  the  pips  near  the  base  had  pushed,  and  were  forming 
lateral  fruit ;    but  these  furnished  suflicient  evidence 
that   the    peculiarity   would   be    retained    under    cul- 
tivation   in    this    country.      Nothing    can    be    stated 
as  to  its  quality,  for  the  fruit  was  not  cut  up. — Mr. 
Middlemiss,   gr.   to   A.  Pott,   Esq.,   of    Bentham-hil!, 
Tonbridge  Wells,  sent  two  large  coarse-looking  Melons, 
affected  with  the  disease  mentioned  at  p.  516.     It  has 
been   suggested   that   injudicious   watering   may  have 
had   something   to    do    with    the    production    of    the 
evil  ;    but   Mr.    Middlemiss   stated   that   in   his   case, 
at  least,  this  could  not  have  been,  for  his  Melons  had 

never  been  watered.     A  plant,  with  six   fruit   on  it, ...._,  .  .    <•    • 

was  reported  to  have  four  out  of  the  six  diseased. —   were   several   good  samples   of    fruit   and   ve 

From  the  Society's  Garden  came  a  very  fragrant  Orchid-  I  staged,  but  in  no  such  quantity  as  might  have  been  ex- 


ROVAL    HORTICULTORAL    IMPROVEMENT  OF  IRELAND 

This  Society  held  its  last  exhibition  for  the  season  at 
the  Rotunda,  on  the  27th  ult.  It  was  the  dullest 
period  of  the  season  for  greenhouse  and  stove  plants, 
and  most  of  the  florists'  flowers  were  also  past ;  com- 
petition did  not,  therefore,  run  high  among  either  of 
these  classes.  Cape  Heaths  appeared  to  attract  most 
attention,  some  of  which  were,  indeed,  beautiful  ex. 
amples  of  their  kinds.  AVe  have  on  several  occasions 
seen  larger  specimens,  but  rarely  have  these  beautiful 
plants  appeared  ia  better  condition,  or  handsomer,  than 
at  the  late  exhibition.  The  plant  which  obtained  the 
first  prize,  for  the  best  smgle  stove  exotic,  was  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  Pleroma  elegans,  which  was  covered 
with  large  bright  Tyrian  purple  flowers.  The  elegant 
habit  of  this  plant,  with  its  prettily-shaped  dark  green 
leaves  and  showy  blossoms,  renders  it  one  of  the  moat 
desirable  subjects  for  a  greenhouse,  or  cold  stove,  which 
has  been  introduced  to  our  collections  for  some  time. 
Among  Orchids,  the  curious  Peristeria  elata  was  con- 
spicuous ;  as  was  also  a  nice  specimen  of  Stanhopea 
Wardii,  which  was  suspended  from  the  chandelier  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  The  varieties  of  Fuchsia  ex- 
hibited were  very  good,  and  in  considerable  abundance, 
and  they  deservedly  attracted  much  attention.     There 
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pected   at   an  autumn   exhibition. 
Advocate  of  August  28. 


From   the   Dublin 


The  Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis. 
By  A.  Normandy,  Geo.  Knight,  fcap.  8vo,  pp.  610. 
The  person  who  would  undertake,  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  in  which  the  rapid  progress  of  science,  art,  and 
luxury  is  only  equalled  by  the  ingenuity  and  fraud  with 
which  almost  every  object  of  commerce  is  adulterated, 
"  to  indicate  the  falsifications  or  impurities  which, 
naturally,  accidentally,  or  intentionally,  may  contami- 
nate the  various  articles  met  with  in  commerce,  and  to 
enable  the  public  to  detect  the  nature  and  amount  of 
these  sophistications  and  impurities,"  would  enter  upon 
a  task  requiring  for  its  fulfilment  an  amount  of  general 
knowledge  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  one  individual, 
and,  we  fear,  not  in  the  author  of  the  work  before  us. 
We  are  ready  to  make  reasonable  allowance  for  mis- 
takes, which  must  have  been  committed  by  any  one,  how- 
ever well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  in  carrying  out 
so  difficult  a  task  ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  find 
so  much  room  for  serious  criticism  as  e-nists  in  the 
present  volume. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  a  very  limited 
acquaintance  with  natural  history,  and  most  especially 
with  minute  anatomy,  upon  which,  above  all  other 
things,  reliance  may  be  placed  most  safely  in  the 
examination  of  all  raw  vegetable  products.  The 
mode  of  detecting  fraud  is  in  fact  treated  of  much  more 
in  the  manner  of  a  chemist  than  of  a  naturalist,  and  far 
too  incompletely  even  in  the  former  point  of  view.  For 
instance,  while  the  author  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
mention  such  substances  as  bromine,  succinic  acid,  and 
others  of  interest  only  to  the  professed  chemist,  who 
would  hardly  be  compelled  to  seek  for  information  in  a 
work  of  this  sort,  no  mention  is  made  of  such  common 
articles  as  Senna,  of  which  hardly  an  unadulterated 
sample  can  be  procured,  or  of  the  still  commoner  sub- 
stance, we  had  almost  said  article  of  food,  Tobacco,  in 
the  preparation  of  which,  perhaps  more  adulteration  is 
practised  than  in  any  other  substance  that  can  be 
named.  Senna  and  Tobacco,  which  we  have  only  taken 
by  way  of  example,  are  not  such  rare  and  out-of-the- 
way  things  as  to  demand  no  attention  or  be  excusably 
omitted. 

Errors,  too,  are  neither  few  nor  far  between.  It  is 
stated  that  sugar  is  extracted  from  Arundo  saechari- 
fera ;  and  that  "  Chocolate  is  a  preparation  of  the 
Cocoa-nut,  obtained  by  grinding  the  nut  roasted  and 
shelled,"  &e.  This  is  new.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
always  thought  that  Cocoa  or  Cacao  was  the  seed  of  a 
plant  called  Theobroma  Cacao,  the  resemblance  between 
which  and  Cocoa-nut  no  ingenious  naturalist  has  yet  dis- 
covered. That  this  mistake  is  not  a  misprint  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  context.  Again, "  La  veno  beno  has  been 
represented  as  being  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  and  that  tree  a 
climbing  plant,  well  known  in  the  East  under  the  name  of 
Faun,  which  is  clearly  a  much  less  pretty,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  much  less  saleable  name  than  veno  bow. 
But  by  whatever  name  called.  La  veno  beno  is  neither 
plant  nor  leaf,  but  simply  a  mixture  of  a  very  small 
portion  of  tea  powder  (broken  tea  leaves),  with  an  ex- 
cessively large  quantity  (upwards  of  90  per  cent.)  of 
pulverised  catechu."  It  is  possible  that  various  sorts 
of  this  trash  may  be  sold  in  the  shops  ;  such  samples  as 
we  have  seen  were  a  mixture  of  Catechu  with  various 
leaves,  among  which,  Rhus  coriaria,  a  powerful  astringent, 
used  by  tanners,  and  perhaps  Rhubarb,  were  ingredients. 
Chicory,  we  are  told,  cannot  modify  the  stimulating  action 
of  cofi'ee,  except  by  dilution.  "  Chicory,"  it  is  added, 
"  has  no  other  virtue  than  that  of  imparting  a  brown 
colour  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled  or  infused." 
Does  the  author  mean  to  say  that  its  tonic,  aperient 
and  sedative  qualities  disappear  upon  its  being  roasted  ? 
And  how  does  he  explain  the  imdoubted  fact,  that  those 
who  cannot  drink  coffee  pure,  because  of  the  wakeful- 
ness it  produces,  sustain  no  such  inconvenience  from  the 
use  of  the  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  ? 

.As  a  specimen  of  useless  direction,  the  following  exam- 
ple may  be  taken.  We  find  it  stated  that  "  the  purity 
of  fixed  oils  may  be  approximatively  determined,  and 
the  admixture  of  cheaper  oils  detected  by  observing  the 
peculiar  odours  of  the  oil  when  gently  heated.  For  this 
purpose,  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  under  examination 
should  be  poured  in  a  small  porcelain  or  platinum  cap- 
sule, and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The 
odour  which  is  evolved  immediately  suggests  that  of  the 
plant  or  animal  from  which  it  has  been  obtained,  and 
this  characteristic  is  valuable,  more  especially  if  ob- 
served in  conjuDCtion  with  the  genuine  oil,  and  fur- 
nishes accurate  indications  of  the  presence  of  Linseed 
oil,  whale  oil,  train  oil,  or  Rape  oil  in  any  mixture.  M. 
Perrot,  however,  observes  that  the  odour  of  the  oil  is  not 
always  a  safe  criterion,  since  an  oil  of  the  same  fruit 
or  nut  has  not  always  the  same  odour.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  Olive  oil,  the  odour 
of  which  differs  according  to  the  different  places 
where  it  has  been  grown.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  other  oils,  if  drawn  cold,  or  if  expressed  under  the 
influence  of  heat."  Now  let  any  one,  knowing  nothing 
but  what  he  is  told  here,  try  to  apply  this  test ;  the  first 
part  of  it  comes  to  this — "  heat  the  oil,  notice  the  odour, 
if  the  odour  is  not  that  of  genuine  oil  the  sample  is 
adulterated  ;"  but  an  inexperienced  person  might  ask, 
how  am  I  to  know  what  the  smell  of  genuine  oil  is  ? 
and  without  this  how  can  I  accuse  the  seller  of  the  oil 
of  having  sold  me  an  adulterated  article  ?  Supposing, 
however,  this  difiiculty  to  be  overcome,  it  is  clear  that 


the  second  part  of  the  above  passage  practically  annuls 
the  first ;  how  is  anybody  to  know  whether  a  given  oil 
has  been  "  drawn  cold  or  expressed  under  the  influence 
of  heat  ?"  If  he  knows  that  such  is  the  case,  the  teat 
is  clearly  inapplicable  ;  if  he  does  not  know  that  such 
is  not  the  case,  the  test  is  no  less  practically  valueless. 

The  directions  concerning  arrowroot  are  little  better ; 
the  microscope  can  iudeed  enable  an  observer  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  falsifications  ;  but  certainly  not  by 
such  peculiarities  as  are  given  by  Dr.  Normanby.  A 
person  who  should  find  himself  relying,  in  a  witness  box, 
upon  such  vague  differences  as  are  here  given,  would 
speedily  discover  their  unsatisfactory  nature.  In  like 
manner  the  method  indicated  of  determining  the 
falsification  of  tea  by  other  leaves  are  wholly  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  all  we  are  told  about  so  important 
au  article  as  guano  is  that  the  purchaser  "  should  choose 
it  as  dry  as  possible  ;"  on  the  other  hand  the  reader  is 
furnished  with  12  pages  of  chemical  matter  relatmg  to 
the  mere  qualities  of  pure  guano. 

Faults  of  this  kind  seriously  detract  from  the  utility 
of  the  present  volume,  which,  nevertheless,  contains 
a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  and  may  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  work  really  worth  consultation. 


Miscellaneous. 

Potato  Disease  in  Canada. — We  regret  to  hear  that 
in  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  the 
Potato  blight  has  again  appeared.  We  have  seen 
evidence  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  River  St.  Charles, 
and  a  farmer  from  there  informed  us  to-day  that  he 
had  inquired  of  several  farmers  from  Jacques  Cirtier 
and  Valcartier,  who  state  that  the  blight  has  also  there 
appeared.   Quebec  Mercury. 

Live  Fences  for  Enclosures. — It  is  no  easy  matter, 
though  very  desirable,  to  be  able  to  enclose  laud  quickly 
and  effectually.  Some  persons  for  this  purpose  use 
single  stems,  4  or  5  feet  high,  placed  crosswise,  inclining 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  alternately  ; 
this  plan  is  however  not  a  good  one  as  the  plants  grow 
irregularly,  and  the  branches  sometimes  die  and  leave 
spaces  very  difficult  to  fill  up  :  in  order  that  this  plan 
may  succeed,  the  shoots  should  be  interlaced  as  the 
plantation  proceeds.  Another  plan  is  to  make  a  double 
hedge  ;  this,  however,  is  objectionable.  It  often 
happens  that  the  two  lines  of  plants,  though  very  doss, 
will  not  grow  the  one  amongst  the  other,  but  leave  a 
space  between  them  which  destroys  the  solidity  of  the 
whole.  Besides,  no  air  circulating  in  this  hollow,  the 
young  branches  die  and  leave  a  sort  of  passage  between 
the  two  hedges.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences  I  have 
adopted  the  following  plan,  and  with  great  success.  A 
trench  a  yard  wide,  and  a  little  more  than  half  a  yard 
deep,  is  dug  round  the  place  to  be  enclosed.  The  earth 
removed  by  digging  to  the  depth  of  one  spade  is  put  on 
the  right  bank,  together  with  the  turf  from  the  surface 
previously  placed  there  ;  the  earth  removed  after  this 
is  thrown  on  the  other  bank  :  into  the  bottom  of  this 
trench  is  then  thrown  all  the  earth  thrown  up  by  the 
first,  and  some  of  that  thrown  up  by  the  second  digging, 
and  the  level  of  the  plantation  is  obtained  by  means  of 
the  turf  before  mentioned.  In  the  middle  of  this 
trench  a  cord  is  then  stretched  and  kept  in  its 
place  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  every 
10  yards.  The  planting  is  then  begun.  The  plants 
about  three  years  old,  and  not  quite  1^-  foot  high, 
are  placed  on  the  turf  which  is  introduced  among  the 
roots.  The  latter  are  then  covered  with  earth,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  lightly  placed  some  well-worked  dung, 
and  the  whole  is  then  filled  in  with  the  earth  remaining 
on  the  left  bank.  The  plantation  is  in  the  course  of 
the  first  year  dug  as  much  as  necessary,  and  in  the 
autumn  rather  deeply,  not  however  so  as  to  disturb  the 
layer  of  dung  already  spoken  of.  The  second  year  the 
same  operations  are  performed,  and  the  plants  may  be 
pruned.  In  the  third  year,  and  not  before,  the  plants  are 
cut  down  to  the  height  of  3  feet.  In  the  fourth  year 
the  hedge  is  formed,  and  may  be  pruned  first  in  tluue 
and  again  in  September.  By  this  time  the  hedge  will 
be  a  much  better  protection  than  those  planted  in  the 
common  way  are  at  the  end  of  8  or  10  years.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  above  method  of  procedure  is 
costly.  My  hedge  kept  in  good  order  costs  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  one  badly  kept  up.  The  earth  being  well 
arranged  works  easily  ;  and  the  pruning  being  per- 
formed twice  a  year,  takes  very  little  time,  as  there  is 
no  hard  wood  to  cut.  Revue  Horlicole, 

Vibrio  Graminis On   the  28th  of   May  I  noticed 

that  the  leaves  of  the  sheep's  Fescue  Grass  (Festuca 
ovina),  and  if  I  recollect  aright,  of  some  other  Grasses, 
growing  close  upon  the  sea  coast,  were  affected  with 
several  purplish  swellings,  of  which  I  brought  away 
examples  for  examination.  They  only  appear  a  little 
thicker  than  the  leaf  in  whose  substance  they  originate, 
and  according  to  their  length  are  squarish  or  oblong, 
slightly  roughish,  stifi"  and  rounded  like  a  piece  of  wire, 
and  occupy  either  the  entire  breadth  or  are  confined  to 
the  edges.  At  first,  from  finding  in  the  interior  only 
bluish  or  purplish  granules,  I  felt  disposed  to  attribute 
them  to  a  fungus  ;  till  opening  others  more  carefully,  I 
observed  several  minute  Annelides,  coiled  up  in  channels 
winding  amongst  the  granules.  These  I  subsequently 
found  were  Vibriones,  of  which  one  species.  Vibrio 
Tritici,  as  is  now  well  understood,  produces  the  disease 
called  "Ear  Cockles,"  or  "Burnt  Corn"  in  Wheat. 
Others  of  somewhat  similar  character  swarm  in  decay- 
ing Potatoes  and  Turnips,  and  the  "  eel "  of  vinegar  is 
an  example  familiar  to  microscopic  amateurs.  Some  of 
the  knots  contained  only  a  single  occupant,  but  one  of 
the  more  elongated  ones  had  about  half  a  dozen  of 


various  sizes.  The  worms  are  white,  almost  transparent, 
very  minute  and  slender,  just  visible  to  the  eye,  pointed 
at  each  end,  the  posterior  tapered  for  a  very  consider- 
able space,  contracting  as  it  were  by  three  separate 
gradations  till  it  terminates  in  a  point  ;  the  head  end 
is  something  like  that  of  an  eel,  bluntish,  and  gradually 
widening  out  for  a  considerable  way  backwards,  where 
there  is  a  greenish  annulus,  formed  perhaps  by  the 
commencement  of  the  intestines,  as  behind  this  there  ia 
a  cloudiness  all  along  the  middle.  I  could  not  perceive 
the  oral  opening,  but  behind  the  point  there  is  a  dusky 
spot  connected  by  a  line  with  the  interior.  The  young 
ones  are  immaculate  white,  but  the  old  contain  a  pro- 
fusion of  greenish  granules,  which  may  be  either  the 
eggs  or  the  undigested  food.  Although  not  indicated 
externally,  the  body  is  evidently  composed  of  a  series 
of  rings  which  separate  the  internal  contents  ;  as  one 
in  which  the  skin  happened  to  be  ruptured  was 
emptied  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  this  structure. 
The  movement  of  the  particles  at  the  wound  was  a 
rapid  rush,  which  extended  itself  by  degrees  upwards  ; 
but  there  were  intervals  where  the  current  seemed  to 
be  impeded,  as  if  by  constrictions,  upon  passiug  which  it 
again  flowed  freely.  The  worms  placed  in  a  moisture 
agitate  themselves  to  and  fro,  but  are  usually  rather 
inactive.  The  length  is  about  1  line.  The  species  is 
probably  new,  and  may  be  called  Vibrio  Graminis. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bauer,  Vibrio 
Tritici  is  originally  introduced,  in  the  young  or  egg 
stale,  into  the  germinating  seed-corn,  -and  after  a  suc- 
cession of  generations  during  the  passage,  is  conducted 
by  the  propulsion  of  the  circulating  fluid  up  higher  and 
higher,  till  it  reaches  the  ear.  Whether  this  be  the 
means  by  which  the  present  species  gains  access  to  the 
position  which  it  occupies,  I  cannot  determine.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  as  the  parts  aft'eeted  by 
its  presence  dwarf  the  blade,  interfere  with  the  healthy 
flow  of  the  sap,  and  will  probably  soon  decay,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  somewhat  prejudicial  to  the  coast  pastures, 
which  are  principally  composed  of  the  Grasses  that  it 
attacks.  The  granules  with  which  the  knots  are  filled 
give  out  a  brown  tincture  when  moistened.  J.  Hardy, 
in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 

Sale  of  Plants. — A  collection  of  Orchids,  and  a  few 
Pitcher  plants  were  sold  by  Mr.  Stevens  yesterday,  at 
the  following  prices  :  Nepenthes  sanguinea,  SI.  10s.  ; 
N.  phyllamphora,  21.  Us.  6d.  ;  N.  Raffiesiana,  1^.  14s. ; 
N.  loevis,  11.  2s.  ;  N.  ampullacea,  I^.  2s.  ;  Calanthe 
Masuca,  il.  5s.  ;  C.  vestita,  21.  10s. ;  Lislia  superbiens, 
21.  Is,  &d.  ;  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum,  1/.  Is. ;  D. 
Farmeri,  1/.  4s. ;  D.  nobile,  \l.  Is.  ;  D.  Gibsoni,  1/.  Is. ; 
Sobralia  violacea,  1/.  4s. ;  Cattleya  Mossiaa,  1/.  7s. ; 
Aerides  odoratum,  1/.  Other  lots,  of  which  there  were 
ia  all  125,  fetched  from  10s.  to  'il. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  of  the  plants  intended  for  winter  flowering 
will  have  filled  their  present  pots,  and  are  still  growing 
fast ;  but  unless  in  the  case  of  very  small  plants,  it  will 
be  better  not  to  pot  them  again  this  season,  but  to  assist 
them  with  occasional  waterings  of  liquid  manure.  The 
size  of  the  flowering  pot  must  in  all  cases  be  regulated 
by  the  purpose  for  which  the  plants  are  grown,  as  in 
most  cases  a  supply  of  flowering  plants  is  required  for 
conservatory  and  drawing-room  decoration ;  and  as 
many  of  them  will  be  required  to  fit  various  ornamental 
vases,  it  is  necessary  to  practise  the  small  shift  system, 
making  the  soil  as  rich  as  the  plants  will  bear  it ;  and 
by  such  means  keeping  the  pots  as  small  as  possible  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants  ;  if  any  further 
stimulant  be  required,  it  must  be  applied  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  manure.  These  remarks  of  course 
apply  to  quick-growing  plants,  which  are  cultivated 
for  a  particular  purpose,  and  are  afterwards  of 
no  particular  moment  ;  but  those  plants  which  are 
intended  to  form  fine  specimens  of  superior  and 
skilful  cultivation  should  never  be  cramped  at  the 
roots,  except  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  blossoms  upon  those  which  are  shy 
in  that  respect  if  grown  luxuriantly.  Plants  may  be 
potted  with  safety  and  advantage  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  when  the  roots  have  made  such  progress  into  the 
soil  of  the  last  shift  as  to  render  the  operation  necessary, 
provided  always  that  they  are  in  an  active  state,  and 
that  such  activity  is  not  the  result  of  unnatural  excite- 
ment. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Peach-houses.— The  trees  in  the  early  houses  having 
matured  their  growth,  the  foliage  is  gradually  falling  off, 
notwithstanding  the  care  that  was  taken  to  preserve  it 
as  long  as  possible.  To  prevent  the  littery  appearance 
produced  by  the  falling  leaves,  a  birch-broom  should  be 
passed  gently  up  the  branches  every  second  or  third 
day,  to  bring  down  all  the  leaves  which  are  ready,  that 
they  may  be  removed  instead  of  being  allowed  to  keep 
the  house  in  an  untidy  state.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
all  off,  the  trees  should  be  untrained,  and  the  shoots 
washed  over  with  a  solution  of  sulphur  and  soft  soap  ; 
taking  care  to  perform  both  this  operation  and  that  o£ 
removing  the  leaves  without  injuring  tne  young  frmt  or 
wood-buds  for  next  year.  The  glass  should  be  well 
washed,  and  the  whole  of  the  wood-work  of  the  sashes 
and  rafters  either  washed  very  clean  or  painted  ;  the 
latter  is  of  couise  preferable  if  circumstances  permit. 
The  front  trellis  and  the  back  wall  should  be  painted 
with  oil  paint.  All  this  may  be  done  by  the  ordinary 
labourers,  and  is  therefore  not  so  expensive  as  at  first 
might  be  thought,  while  it  gives  the  house  a  respectable 
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appca:  jiicr,  ana  ettectuall^  bmoUier.-!  ever^  lusect,  lu 
any  siiige,  which  may  be  lurking  about  the  trees  or 
their  supports.  As  much  of  the  effete  soil  as  the  roots 
will  alluw  should  be  fcraped  away  from  the  surface  of 
the  border,  and  replaced  with  fresh  mellow  loam, 
mixed  with  fine  charred  refuse,  which  all  plants  are 
fond  off.  No  animal  manure  should  be  applied,  as  the 
trees  can  be  stimulated  to  any  required  extent  by  using 
it  in  n  liquid  state  during  the  growing  season.  The  con- 
cfudiiJg  operation  will  be  to  give  the  borders  a  good 
soaking  of  clean  water,  which  will  keep  them  sufficiently 
moist  during  the  dormant  season. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SERUBBERIES. 
About  a  month  since  we  recommt-iiiied  all  those  who 
are  anxious  to  make  the  finest  display  of  flowers  next 
summer,  to  take  notes  of  the  most  effective  plants  for 
the  purpose,  and  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  each. 
We  would  recommend  that  snch  a  review  be  carefully 
repeated,  a.id  the  present  state  of  the  plants  noted  also, 
marking  particularly  those  which  at  that  time  made  a 
creditable  display,  but  which  are  now  become  shabby 
or  indifferent.  The  object  of  going  over  them  several 
times  is  to  distinguish  those  kinds  w^hich  commence 
e.irly  in  the  season,  and  continue  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection to  the  latest  period  ;  that  in  future  arrangements 
these  may  be  generally  if  not  exclusively  used,  to  the 
rejection  of  all  those  whose  beauty  is  short-lived.  In 
making  arrangements  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
include  an  immense  variety  ;  as  the  s\mmttrical 
relationship  between  the  parts  not  only  admits  of  repeti- 
tion, but  demands  that  the  corresponding  parts  should 
be  similarly  furnished.  The  object  should  be  to  make 
tne  tout  ensemble  perfect ;  and  in  almost  every  case 
this  may  be  done  best  by  a  small  selection.  For 
example,  if  a  gardener  has  of  each  distinct  colour, 
and  of  the  most  useful  intermediate  shades,  a  few 
suitable  plants  of  different  heights,  he  may  with 
proper  taste  make  the  arrangement  of  his  masses  as 
perfectly  beautiful  as  a  thing  of  the  kind  can  be. 
The  best  way  to  proceed  then  is  to  make  a  list  of  desi- 
derata, filling  it  up  for  the  present  with  the  things 
which  approach  most  nearly  to  his  standard,  and  subsd- 
tuting  other  and  better  things  as  soon  as  they  come 
under  his  notice.  One  very  important  point  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  selection  of  plants  for  beddlug  purposes 
is  the  proper  balance  between  flower  and  foliage,  and 
especially  amongst  the  bright  warm  colours  ;  a  mass  of 
inflorescence  is  all  very  well  in  the  distance,  when  the 
proper  complementary  colours  also  come  within  the 
angle  of  vision  from  the  same  point ;  but  those  fiower- 
"beds  which  are  intended  to  please  upon  close  inspec- 
tion, must  be  plentifully  interspersed  with  green  foliage 
tr>  relieve  the  eye  from  the  unpleasant  sensation  pro- 
duced by  gazing  on  an  intense  colour.  We  would  wish 
to  see  the  principle  of  methodical  arrangement  carried 
far  beyond  the  parterre,  that  every  clump  of  shrubs 
may  give  evidence  of  the  reign  of  good  taste,  in  the  dis- 
position of  shades  and  colours.  Many  of  the  finest  and 
most  showy  herbaceous  plants  are  now  in  their  beauty, 
and  by  studying  the  effect  they  produce  iu  different 
situations,  it  is  more  easy  to  decide  where  they  may  be 
introduced  with  the  greatest  advantage.  The  dark 
masses  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  evergreen  shrubs 
stand  particularly  in  need,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  of  some  flowering  plants,  such  as 
Phloxes,  Aconitum',  Chinese  and  Noisette  Roses,  Holly- 
hocks, &c.,  planted  amongst  them,  and  the  latter  cannot 
be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  situation  for  displaying 
their  charms,  than  with  the  deep  glossy  green  of  the 
Hhododendron  for  a  ground  colour. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Dahuas  will  yet  require  abundance  of  -water,  should 
t&e  weather  prove  dry,  and  fine  blooms  may  be  ex- 
pected. Tdlips. — A  bed  or  beds  should  be  made  for 
the  offsets,  and  seedlings  should  be  got  in  as  soon  as 
jiossible  ;  every  precaution  should  be  taken,  as  far  as 
preparation  of  the  compost  goes,  to  insure  their  healthy 
growth.  The  most  beautiiul  blooms  are  often  from 
maiden  bulbs,  or  the  first  flowers  whicli  the  ofi'set  pro- 
duces. Here,  too,  is  the  amateur's  reserve,  from  which 
he  drafts,  to  reinforce  his  main  bed.  Let  this  advice 
be  attended  to  without  delay,  as  it  sometimes  happens 
tliat  weak  offsets  of  very  valuable  sorts  shrivel  and 
perish  by  being  kept  out  of  the  ground  too  long.  Pot 
off  rooted  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  place  on  ashes 
in  a  shaded  and  sheltered  place.  The  best  florists  make 
an  erection,  covering  with  their  frame-lights,  so  as  to 
prevent  excessive  rain  from  soddening  the  soil ;  regular 
atteuliou  as  to  watering,  &c.,  must  be  given. 
HARDY  FRUIT  OARDEN, 
let  the  young  plantations  of  Strawberries  be  well 
attended  to  by  stirring  the  soil  between  the  plants,  and 
supplying  them  with  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  that  they 
may  continue  to  progress  at  root,  and  fuily  employ  their 
leaves  in  the  elaboration  of  sap.  Promote  by  any  and 
every  means  their  vigorous  growth  now,  and  fine  fruit 
next  year  will  be  the  reward.  Alpine  Strawberries 
should  be  looked  to,  to  see  that  they  are  sufliciently 
moist,  as  ihey  will  soon  be  found  useful  in  supplying  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  dessert.  If  they  are  in  a  state 
to  receive  water,  supply  it  iu  the  shape  of  liquid 
manure.  Plant  a  few  beds  of  young  runners  on  a  north 
wall  for  another  year  ;  soil  a  sandy  loam,  moderately 
enriched.  Look  to  the  buds  of  fruit  trees  inserted  in 
July  and  the  early  part  of  August,  and  loosen  the  ties. 
Proceed  with  forking  dung  in  amongst  fruit  bushes  and 
Slrawberries,  and  thereby  encourage  the  production  of 
roots  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  these  will  mate- 
rially assist  in  perfecting  the  grosyth  of  the  plant,  and 
trepariDg  it  for  the  healthy  and  abundant  development 


ol  Iruic.  Attend  Iu  [he  gathering  of  fruit  as  It  ripeus, 
and  if  any  of  the  trees  are  without  names,  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  true 
name,  and  marking  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  plants. 
KITCHEN  GARDES. 
Preparations  should  now  be  made  for  planting  out 
the  young  Cauliflowers  raised  last  month.  A  shallow 
trench  should  be  formed  sufficiently  wide  to  receive  the 
handlights  ;  the  soil  should  be  removed  to  the  depth  of 
about  6  inches,  and  laying  it  on  the  edges  in  a  manner 
similar  to  a  Celery  trench.  The  bottom  should  then  be 
manured  and  dug,  and  spaces,  the  size  of  the  handlights, 
marked  out  ;  of  these,  only  the  alternate  ones  should 
be  planted,  reserving  the  intermediate  spaces  to  set  the 
tops  of  the  Iiandlights  upon,  when  not  required  over 
the  plants.  The  strongest  of  the  young  Cauliflowers 
should  then  be  planted  about  4  inches  apart ;  as  soon 
as  they  are  planted,  the  handlights  should  be  placed 
over  them,  having  first  been  put  into  proper  repair. 
The  tops  however  should  never  be  left  on,  except  in 
frost,  or  heavy  rains,  and  even  in  the  latter  case,  air 
should  be  admitted.  Early  Celery  should  be  earthed 
up  as  required  ;  but  the  main  crop  must  still  be  de- 
ferred till  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  as  there  is 
yet  time.  If  this  method  be  followed,  there  will  always 
b3  less  loss  by  rolling  in  the  latest  earthed  Celery  or 
C.ardocn  crops,  than  in  that  which  has  been  done  early. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  fine  weather  should 
be  chosen  for  this  operation,  and  that  the  soil  should  be 
as  dry  as  it  can  be  reasonably  expected  at  this  season. 
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Notices  to  Corresponaents. 

Anburt  :  O  P  will  be  obli^ie  i  by  an  psplanatioa  of  tbe  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  applied  to  the  well  knc.vu  disease  in  Cab- 
bages and  iu  horses.  We  suppose  that  he  i3  dis&atisfied  with 
the  usual  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
amore  a  wart  or  tuiuonr. 

Apples:  W  J N.  Tour  seedling-  Apple  is  middle-sized,  hand- 
some, and  beautifully  coloured ;  but  in  point  of  flavour 
scarcely  first-rate.H 

Bees  :  Anna.  If  you  wish  to  take  the  honey  this  season  from 
your  common  straw  hive,  then  the  best  mode  is  to  destroy 
them  by  sulphur.  But  would  it  not  be  more  congenial  to 
ycur  feelings  to  deprive  yourself  of  the  honey  this  jear,  and 
keep  the  present  stock  for  swarms  in  future  years,  taking 
care  to  place  the  swarms  in  the  improved  straw  hives  ?  thtse 
hives  are  most  ea-y  ot  management,  and  allow  you  to  take 
about  a  third  of  tbeir  produce  of  honey  annually  without 
destroying  a  bee,  and  which  honey  is  very  superi'ir  to  tbat 
from  a  suffocated  hive,  i' — J  IF.  Remove  the  piece  of  comb, 
and  stop  with  a  buug  and  piec^  of  linen.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  fumigate  the  bees  in  order  to  weigh  them  ;  refer  to 
page  o92  of  present  volume.  Y. — Birkhurst.  As  you  cannot 
succeed  with  your  bees  in  straw  hives,  there  is  muchles= 
chance  of  success  in  'nooden  ones.   Y. 

Blight:  La-^y  J  if.  I:  appears  very  extraordinary  {hat  your 
trees  should  be  in  the  state  described  ;  but  before  forming  an 
opinion  we  should  like  to  hear  the  gardener's  explanation, 
with  which  your  ladyship  will  perhaps  favour  us. 

Books  :  A  small  Nurseryinan  will  find  his  new  trade  unprofit- 
able, if  he  does  not  understand  it  without  the  help  of  books. 
The  best  to  consult  is  Loudon's  ''Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 
dening."— J  Kearney.  Read  Dr.  Lindley's  "Vegetable  King, 
dom."  People  aiuat  be  mad  who  say  that  plants  are  com- 
posed of  iu'-ec  s. 

Budding  Roses:  Petit  Pierre.  Worsted  is  preferable  to  bast 
for  tying  the  bu-ls  with.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  badJmg 
the  Persian  Yellow  or  tiarrisonii.  It  should  be  effected  when 
the  wood  is  ripe.  The  ^ame  remark  applies  to  Fcrpetuals. 
Perhaps  the  Hybrid  China  is  the  easiest  class  of  Ho=es  to 
bud.  For  bis  climbing  Roses,  fur  a  eouth  wall,  in  a  northern 
county,  choose  the  lodowing — Hybrid  China;  Ohenedolle, 
vermilion ;  Paul  Perras,  rose ;  Madame  Plantier,  white. 
Noisette:  Lustmbourg,  purplish  red;  Solfaterre,  yello^v  ; 
Triomphe  de  la  Duchere,  rosy  bluah.  X—F  A  P.  Yourquestiou 
is  answered  last  week,  at  p.  552. 

CHEEaiES  :  Jane.  The  Kentiah  Cherry  is  round,  juicy — the 
juice  pale,  acid.  Stalk  generally  short,  and  so  tiraily  at- 
tached to  the  stone  that  the  latter  may  be  pulled  out  of  the 
fruit  by  it.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Alorello  ;  this 
has  a  long  slender  stalk  ;  fruit  heart-shaped,  witti  purple 
juice,  acid  and  astringent.il 

Clob  in  Cabbages:  W  F.  It  is  caused  by  an  insect.  Perhaps 
the  best  remedy  is  putting  wood  ashes  in  the  holes  along 
with  ihe  plauTs  at  plautmg  time.  J 

Cbeepebs  :  Monday.  We  would  suggest  Periwinkles,  the  larce- 
flowered  Tutsan,  Ueliantheniunis,  Cotuueaster  microphylla, 
Juniperus  prostrata,  and  such  rock  placts  as  Alyssum  taxa- 
tile,  Omphalodes  verna,  Aubrietia  deltoidea,  and  Nonnea 
lutea. 

Figs:  Gateshead.  You  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  excel- 
lent instructions  ou  their  culture  gi\eu  by  Mr.  ilarbham,  of 
riewell,  in  our  volume  tor  ISi-i,  p.  '22S.  Few  gardeners  grow 
Figs  better  th-jn  Mr.  Markham.J 

Grapes:  ]V  N.  Josling'd  St.  Albau's  is  a  white  Grape  like  the 
CJ.assflaailusque.  J 


Heating  :  U  £■'.  You  «iii  prooably  tind  a  gooii  auswer  to  your 
inquiry  in  some  of  the  following  pages,  viz.,  33,  51,  102,  and 
573,  ot  our  volume  for  1S47.  and  53  and  101,  vol.  for  ISiS, 
HoETiotTLTUBAi,  Shows  :  5  .lY.  At  a  country  hor:icultural  show 
a  prize  is  offered  for  "  the  best  grown  specimen  of  any  plant 
in  flower."  A  splendid  specimen  is  sent  of  L.  lancifolium 
rubrum,  with  nine  stems,  all  growing  from  one  bulb  (in  the 
first  instance),  which  has  not  been  divided.  Quere.  lathis 
specimen  disqualified  by  there  being  more  than  one  bulb  ia 
the  pot  ?  [Certainly  not.]— .S  £.  We  doubt  whether  Ama- 
ryllis vittaia  ought  to  be  shown  in  a  collection  of  greenhouse 
plants.  J 
Insects:  B  O  M..  jun.  The  caterpillar  of  the  elephant  hawk- 
moth  (Sphinx  elpenor).  W. — Beta.  The  rat-tailed  larvre  of 
the  bee-like  dipterous  insect,  Helophilus  pendaius,  found  in 
drains,  privies,  drc.  W. — Adoxa.  The  little  flies  found  in 
myriads  on  the  blades  of  Grass  are  the  Sepsis  cynipsea. 
We  cannot  account  for  their  appearing  in  such  profusion  oa 
the  small  piece  of  ground  in  question.  They  are  harmless. 
W.—  TC.  The  Curculio  is  the  Cionus  Ecrophularise.  The 
larva  on  the  Scutellaria  is  not  that  of  a  moth,  but  of  some 
species  of  saw-fly.  Pray  try  to  rear  them  or  send  us  speci- 
mens. Our  largest  Tipula  is  named  T.  gigaatea.  W. — ilj B. 
It  is  evident  from  your  letter  that  the  CecidomyiEe  larvK  were 
not  the  cause  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  pea-pod=.  The 
species  are  very  difficult  to  rear.  IF. —  Y  O.  We  do  not  think 
these  Lachni  are  ever  destructive  to  full  grown  tree?,  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  destroy  those  on  small  trees  by  fumigation 
with  tobacco  smoke  beneath  a  good-sized  para-petticoat.  iV. 
—  T  L.  We  shall  be  glad  for  any  further  iniormation  respect- 
ing the  Sirex  jureucus,  and  are  gUd  to  have  your  approval 
of  our  labours.  W. —  IT  5  H.  Your  Vine  leaves  are  infested 
by  the  common  thrips.  Fumigation  and  syringing  repeat- 
edly are  the  only  effectaai  means  of  getting  rid  of  it.  iF. — 
Moichafellina.  The  goat  moth  will  attack  healthy  trees.  You 
may  preserve  the  caterpilars  inspirits  of  wine,  or  by  making 
an  orifice  at  the  end  of  the  body,  pressing  out  the  entrails, 
and  then  blowing  air  into  the  skin  till  dry.  The  large  ones 
which  formed  their  cocoons  will  appear  in  the  perfect  state 
next  June  or  July,  when  the  truaks  of  the  trees  should  be 
carefully  searched  and  the  moths  destroyed.  W, — FA  P.  The 
caterpillars  which  have  so  much  alarmed  the  old  woman  are 
tho^e  of  the  Death's-head  moth.  W.—GM.  The  insect  found 
on  the  bunch  of  Grapes  is  the  caterpillar  of  a  small  moth, 
Cochylis  ompbaciella.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
country,  although  well  known  in  France,  but  an  instance  was 
recorded  iu  our  columns  last  year.  IF. 
Ieish  Peat  Charcoal:  JR.  The  Irish  Amelioration  Society, 

in  Waterloo-place,  London,  profess  to  sell  it. 
Names  of  Plants:  A  Lady,  1  and  11,  Lastrea  Filis-mas ;  2, 
Ceterach  officinarum ;  3,  Asplenium  Trichomanes ;  4,  A. 
PipUia-mararia  ;  5,  A.  lanceoiatum  ;  6,  no  specimen  ;  7,  A. 
Adiantum-nigrum  ;  S,  Lomarla  borealis  ;  9  and  14,  Polypo- 
dium  vulgare  ;  lu,  P'eris  aquilina  ;  12,  A.  Filix-fcBmina  ;  13, 
Lomaria  burealis  ;  15,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  ;  16,  A.  Tri- 
chomanes ;  20,  Mercurialis  perennis ;  24,  Erythraa  cen- 
taurium.  S. — Erzeroitm.  73t,  Ceataurea  Jacea!  571,  C.  pul- 
cherrima,  a  beautitut  rarity;  140,  60S,  varieti.s  of  C, 
caucasica ;  2i3,  C.  depressa  ;  520,  0.  squarrosa ;  509,  C.  car- 
duiformis  ;  526,  C.  calcitrapoides.— L.  L.  Phlox  Drummondi, 
and  some  variety  of  Delphinium  grandifiorum. —  W.  Double 
Achillea  Ptarmica  or  Sneezewort. — Cymro.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Bullb  rry  and  Buffalo-berry  are  the  same  ;  Galega 
officinalis.— t'afc.  Verbena  ufficinalis,  common  Vervain,  and 
Ononis  arvensis. — Peripatetic.  It  is  not  a  fungus  but  an 
Algal  cilled  Nostoc  commune.  Sun,  air,  and  dryness  will 
destroy  it ;  dampness  and  shade  and  want  of  air  favour  it. 
Do  not  use  corrosive  sublimate. — OP,  1,  Bteckea  Campho- 
rosmae,  thus  named  because  it  looks  like  Camphorosma 
monspeliaca ;  2,  Saxifraga  flagelliformis. — J  G,  Clonniel, 
No.  I  appears  to  be  Cupbea  miuiata  ;  No.  2  not. — Adelaide. 
Would  jou  favour  us  witn  the  native  country  of  your  plant  1 
It  is  sma-hed  to  pieees,  and  will  be  difficult  to  decermine. 
Paint  ;  H  S  wi:l  be  oblged  by  any  of  our  correspondents  men- 
tioning their  experience  of  Carson's  anti-corrosive  paint  for 
the  exterior  of  houses  ;  the  bjects  being  the  maintenance  of 
its  colour  and  keeping  the  interior  free  of  damp  ;  or  if  any 
other  economical  paint  can  be  recommended  which  will 
bring  about  the  above  results,  with  the  address  where  it  is 
to  be  ob;ained,  or  the  means  of  making  the  paint  aud  the 
method  of  its  application. 
PEiCHES  :  R  W Fairbairn.  Your  seedling  is  excellent ;  but  wa 
fear  its  total  want  of  colour  will  prevent  its  becoming  a 
general  favourite. 
Protected  Trellis  :  t.  You  may  now  remove  the  sashes  ;  by 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  aud  open  air,  the 
shouts,  which  you  say  have  grown  well,  will  become  more 
firm  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  kept  continually 
under  cover.H 
Ringing  :  A  Subscriber.  The  reason  why  ringing  brings  on 
fruitfulness  is  fully  explained  in  the  "  Theory  of  Horticul- 
ture," and  elsewhere.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  de- 
pending upon  the  elaborated  sap,  out  of  which  flowers 
are  formed,  not  being  able  to  descend  by  the  bark  below  the 
ring,  and  being,  iu  consequence,  compelled  to  accumulate  in 
the  branch  above  the  ring. 
Roses  :    W  W  W,   They  can  be  safely  moved  during  the  nest 

three  wetks.J 
Stove  and  Gbeeshouse  Plants  :  Q  G.  Consult  the  reports  of 
the  different  metropolitan  exhibitions  given  in  our  columns 
during  the  past  summer  ;  they  will  furnish  you  with  the  best 
information  on  the  subject  about  which  you  inquire. { 
Stbawbeket  Tiles.  We  have  received  three  euifgiums  of  Mr. 
Roberts's  con'rivance,  one  from  a  neighbour  of  his  at  Brix- 
ton, and  two  from  ladies,  who  sign  their  names  differently, 
and  post  their  letters  in  difl'erenc  places  ;  hut  who  me  lan- 
guat  e  to  the  same  effect,  and  write  upon  the  same  paper, 
stamped  with  the  samt;  device  ! ! ! 
Thou's  Seedling  SxaAWBEEai.  We  cannot  accept  any  autho- 
rity except  our  own  as  to  the  merit  of  what  are  called  new 
fruits,  nor  can  we  assist  in  circulating  auonymuus  news- 
paper paragraphs  on  such  a  subject.  With  all  possible  care 
mistakes  may  he  made  ;  without  extreme  vigilance  there 
would  be  nothing  but  mistakes. 
Wleeworms:  Hub.  Trap  them  in  the  manner  mentioned  at 
page  2ul.  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  the  wireworm  which  is 
injuring  the  roots  of  your  Hollyhocks  ?  t 
Misc. :  Rodei-ick,  There  is  no  fruit  called  the  Greengage  which 
is  not  the  Greengage  Plum.  We  do  not  know  of  any  good 
practical  book  ou  English  and  French  measures.  You  will 
find  the  information  in  Encjclopasdias,  and  we  think  also  in 
Gutch's  PjcUeubouk. — A  Subscriber.  "  Malmesbury  "  forgot 
to  send  hiS  address. — B.  Your  Brugmansia  swaims  with  red 
spider.  Prune  it  hard  In  and  wash  it  well  with  a  sojution  of 
sulphur  and  soft  soap. :{ 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Fdchsia  :  ST,  Tube  and  sepals  a  good  clear  white;  corolla 
rosy  pink,  and  perhaps  rather  small;  suostauce  good;  a 
desirable  variety.* 

Hollyhoces  :  Y.  2.  5,  G,  11.  13,  2(1,  44,  63,  91,  154,  197.  200, 
brii^hc  crimson  ;  3,  4,  22,  '66,  purplish  crimson  ;  15,  16,  31, 
115,  199,  medium-sized  rose;  79.  pink  varied  with  white; 
50,  63,  89,  buff  and  salmon  ;  7,  8,  155,  good  white  ;  4tJ,  7S, 
sulphur  coioureJ,  the  latter  the  best  of  the  two  ;  130.  choco- 
late;  87,  nearly  black,  but  very  thin.  The  above  are  all 
worth  trjing  again,  more  especially  the  brignt  crimson  kinds  ; 
but  all  oi  yuur  flowers  in  their  present  state  are  too  small  to 
compete  with  the  fine  kinds  now  in  cultivation.  The  other 
numbers  appear  to  be  worthless.! 

pETdMAS  :  O  B.  Withered  up  and  quite  uuexamiuaWe.* 
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"IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— EMIGRANTS  are  in- 
J-  formed  MAUT  WEDLAKE  and  CO.  bare  from  time  to 
time  supplied  the  first  settlers  to  Swan  Kivur,  Port  Natal,  and 
all  the  Australian  Colonies,  with  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE. 
MiiNTS  ;  they  hep;  an  inspection  of  their  stock,  at  US,  Fen- 
church-street,  near  the  Blackball  Railway.  N  B.  Per,-;ons  be- 
coming purchasers  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  introduction  to 
parties  known  to  the  firm  at  either  of  the  above-named  places. 


MESSRS.  NESBirS  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL,  as.  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
A  aound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing, (fcc,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

jMr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Laud  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Long- 
MAN  and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.  


MANURES. — The   following    Manures   are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  aod  Grass  Manure,  per  tea        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11     0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  7     0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7     0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  Oi.  1-55.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  10s,  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  ic. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  imf.ortation  and  sale  of  chis  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consiuncrs 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adribei  atioa 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gisni, 
BaioHT,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  t)r  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fa>r  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  CO.VlPAi\  Y  beg  to  offer 
as  under: 
LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY'S  WHE.\T  MANURE  FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMONUA. 
TURKEY    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

evtv.v  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CaKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwakd  PoBeER,  Secretary. 

GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES  FOR  WHEAT 
SOWING.— On  Sale,  Guano  (tinest  Peruvian),  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  made  from  Bone,  Bune-dust  and  half-inch, 
Dried  and  Prepared  Night-soil,  Urate,  Gypsum,  &c.  Also 
Foreign  and  English  Linseed  Cake  of  the  best  quality. — Apply 
to  Mabk  Fotheeqill,  204  a,  Upper  Thames-stieet.  London. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  »fcc.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
reepect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  tho  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  3rf.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  lei,  to  9d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


THE  CONICAL  BOILERS  INVENTED  BY 
JOHN  ROGERS,  Esq.,  are  supplied  and  fixed  by  John 
Shewen,  ironmonger,  Stvenoaks.  Also  all  kinds  of  Hot  Water 
Apparatus.  For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings,  Mr.  Shewen 
should  be  consulted,  his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  being  safer, 
more  efl&cient,  and  more  durable  than  any  other. 

FOR    WATERING  GARDENS,  BREWERS'    USE,    &c. 
FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES     LYNE     HANCOCK,    Sole    Licensee    and 
V      Manufacturer  of  the    PATENT    VULCANISED    INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Water- 
PEOOF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
oheir  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  auch  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  tollow- 
ing  prices  per  foot : 

Size.       4  in.     §  in.     2  in.     1  in.    li  in.     2  in.    2i  in.    3  in. 


PURK  WATii^R  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROS 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agrl- 
cultural  purposes,  Threshing  Machines,  Deep-well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gis  or  Water.  Drawi'-'gs  and  Estimates 
made. — Freeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  aud  Gas  Enj;!- 
neers  ;  Office,  70.  Strand,  Luudon. 


DR.  S.  NEWINGTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  IN- 
VENTIONS.—An  Illustrated  Catalogue,  together  with  a 
Lecture  on  the  Seeding  of  Grain,  aiid  the  after  cultivation  ot 
the  crops,  sent  gratis,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Dufaok.  aud  Co., 
21,  Red-lion-square,  London. 


"lie  ^irfciilttiral  ©ajtttt* 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1S50. 

MEETINGS  KOB  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK 
THUBBnAT,    Sept.     I'J— AsricultmrtUiiiD.  Sr)ciety  ol  Jrelaad. 
TiiuusoAri      —         I'J— Airricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 


iia. 

fin. 

Jin. 

lin. 

14  in. 

3  in. 

WlB. 

OS.  5d. 
0    8 
0  11 

0s.6d 

0  9 

1  0 

Os.  8d. 
1     0 
1     3 

Os  Uld. 
1     2 
1    6 

Is.  Od. 
I    5 
I  10 

Is.  2d 
I    8 
■i    2 

Is.  4(i. 
■2    0 
3    9 

1  ply  ...  Os.  5d.  Os.  Gd   Os.  8d.  Os  lOti.  Is.  Od.  Is.  2d    Is.  4(i.  Is.  ed. 

2  ply  ...  0    8      0    9      10      12      15      18      2    0      3     3 

3  ply   ...  0  11      10      13      16      1  10      2    2      3    9      3 
N.B.    YulcaniEed  India-Kubber    Garden  Ho3e    fitted    ivith 

roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road, 
London,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Parlc-street,  Southwarli,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tanls  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
die.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipe^  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  hut  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Tradethatattheir  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park.street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  healing  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  Ac,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  ^c. 


The  value  of  science  to  agriculture  does  not  at  all 
depend  upon  the  results  of  individual  experience. 
Science  is  just  the  knowledge  of  the  things  with 
which  the  farmer  has  to  do,  and  the  more  ot  that 
knowledge  he  has  the  better  will  it  be  for  him.  And 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  whatever  blunders  may 
have  been  made  in  the  practical  management  of  the 
farm  attached  to  The  Cirencester  Agkicl'ltuhal 
College,  the  natural  sciences  have  been  always  well 
taught  there.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  tliat  all 
those  farmers  in  its  neighbouihooJ,  who  now  look 
with  a  prejudiced  eye  upon  that  institution,  are 
already  perfect  as  practical  men,  they  seem  to  forget 
that  the  very  things  in  which  they  are  deficient  were 
always  attainable  there.  Instead  of  paying  all  their 
attention  to  the  farm,  with  the  desire  of  finding  all 
the  fault  they  could,  they  ought  to  have  anxiously  in- 
quired whether  the  things  they  did  tiot  know  were 
taught  upon  it. 

The  idea  they  hold,  and  with  which  many  from 
a  distance  come,  that  they  shall  find  a  model  farm 
to  have  grown  up  in  the  two  or  three  years  during 
which  Cirencester  College  has  been  in  operation,  is 
absurd  to  begin  with  ;  yet  with  all  the  untoward 
circumstances  it  has  experienced — frequent  change 
of  management — occasional  uncertainty  of  capital, 
and  so  on — its  actual  condition  is  not  as  it  has  been 
represented :  the  College  farm  is  deficient  in  certain 
points  only  when  compared  with  the  picked  farms 
of  its  neighbourhood — those  of  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
BowLY,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Slatter  :  to  put  it 
beneath  the  general  farming  of  the  district  is  a 
totally  unfounded  statement.  The  spirit  which 
actuates  the  harsh  criticism  it  receives  is  both  mis- 
taken and  impolitic  :  the  one  because  it  assumes 
and  resents  a  sentiment  which  has  had  no  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  College,  and  the  other 
because  it  tends  to  the  injury  of  an  institution 
which,  were  it  in  thorough  exercise  and  develop- 
ment, would  be  of  great  national  value.  Nevertheless 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  this  feeling  could  be 
either  checked  or  disarmed  of  its  bitterness  ;  and 
we  submit  that  the  likeliest  method  of  doing  this 
would  be  to  separate,  in  some  measure,  the  farm 
from  the  College. 

Farmers,  whether  rightly  or  not,  will  continue  to 
hold  that  the  results  on  the  former  represent  the 
teaching  in  the  latter ;  and,  until  the  one  is  made  a 
paying  concern,  it  will  not  be  believed  that  the 
other  can  furnish  a  sound  agricultural  education. 
It  is  understood  that  considerable  modifications  of 
existing  plans  are  about  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
general  management  of  the  College  as  an  educational 
institution.  May  not  the  present  be  a  good  time  to 
carry  out  some  such  plan  as  we  suggest  for  removing 
from  it  all  the  odium  arising  from  its  connection 
with  an  unprofitable  farm  ?  If  free  access  to  the 
farm  were  bargained  for,  it  might  be  let  to  a  skilful 
and  energetic  tenant  without  any  loss  of  its  value  to 
the  school ;  and  a  portion  might  be  reserved  sufficient 
for  any  experiments  which  the  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture might  consider  it  for  the  advantage  of  his  pupils 
to  perform. 

We  understand  that  the  number  of  students  at 
the  College  has  lately  declined,  and  some  think  it 
might  be  more  useful  as  an  agricultural  school.  And 
it  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
the  co-existence  of  two  departments  vifithin  the 
institution — an  upper  school,  or  the  College,  at  the 
present  charge  or  a  higher  one,  as  80^.  per  annum — 
and  a  lower  or  agricultural  school  kept  quite  distinct, 
at  a  charge  that  will  bring  in  the  sons  of  farmers  at 
as  early  an  age  as  from  10  to  16.  However  this  may 
be,  and  whatever  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  institution, 
surely  the  circumstances  out  of  which  this  decline 
in  its  usefulness  has  arisen  admit  of  alteration — if 
it  be  wholly  owing  to  misconception  and  torpidity 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  admits  of  removal  ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  necessity,  now  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  practical  skill  in  the  perform- 
ance of  agricultural  operations  is  an  essential  part 
of  agricultural  education  ;  and  the  feeling  prevalent, 
whether  it  be  just  or  not,  that  the   skill  of  the 


teacher  is  indicated  by  the  annual  cash  balance  of 
his  farm  management,  are  among  the  most  influen- 
tial of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  this  result. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  CLAY  FARM. 
(Second  Slries,  No.  VIII.) 
The  concluding  words  of  the  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  (oh  dear  !  what  a  long  time  ago  !}, 
between  my  worthy  guest  and  rajself  over  the  breakfast 
tattle  gave  us  botli  an  inclination  to  go  and  look  at  the 
ploughing.  A  Wheat  stubble  which  had  been  just 
drained  was  being  broken  up,  for  the  next  year's 
Turnip  fallow.  It  was  a  stiff  and  rather  thin  soil, 
which  had,  to  my  long  remembrauce,  been  year 
after  year  suffering  a  continual  loss,  of  that  kind 
denoted  by  a  deposit  of  fine  sand  at  the  bottom  of  each 
furrow,  against  the  lower  headland,  from  the  silting  away 
of  the  liiihter  particles  of  soil  with  the  surface  water 
that  ran  down  them,  I  never  used  to  look  at  it  without 
asking  myself  *  How  many  hundred  years  has  this  been 
giiiiig  on  ?  and  what  must  be  the  amouut  of  deteriora- 
tion of  texture  (to  say  nothing  of  loss  of  manure),  which 
this  field  has  suffered  in  the  aggregate  ?  t^uery — 
Would  it  be  as  stiff  a  soil  as  it  has  now  the  reputation 
0'',  if  it  had  not  been  always  parting  with  its  sand  by 
this  continual  process  of  superficial  scraping  i'  Wheu 
I  came  to  drain  it,  I  found  that  my  suspicion  was 
correct.  Every  here  and  there  tlie  subsoil  was 
chequered  by  little 'pots '  of  pure  sand,  embedded  in 
red  clay,  aud  so  full  of  water  that  the  drainer  wa3 
obliged  to  tap  them  carefully  to  prevent  large  masses 
breaking  off  and  rushing  down  with  the  fluid  that  burst 
out  of  them  when  the  sides  were  cut  through.  The 
effect  of  the  drainage  was  already  most  remarkable. 
Tlie  workmen  called  it '  beautiful ;'  and  though  nothing 
can  ps  esent  a  more  dreary  look  than  a  fresh  drained 
field  with  all  the  cold  varieties  of  subsoil  lying  exposed 
along  the  lines  of  the  drains,  I  could  not  help  leeling  the 
truth  of  the  expression  applied  as  it  was  prospeeiivi-ly 
ratlierthantotheactualscenebfcforetheeje.  Itwas  *  beau- 
tiful '  in  the  same  sense  that  many  a  rough  looldrig  act, 
and  many  a  painful  soul-subduing  thought,  and  many  a 
rainy  day  of  life's  adversities,  is  'beautiful' — by  its 
consequences  ;  and  I  always  liked  the  word,  so  preg- 
nant with  faith  in  what  is  unseen  except  by  the  meu'al 
eye,  that '  views  the  Future  in  the  Instant.'  Inexpe- 
rience or  ignorance  would  have  called  it  intensely  ugly, 
and  would  have  preferred  the  previous  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  field,  dank,  cold,  and  intractable  as  it  was 
before.  What  a  pleasant  effect  upon  the  broad  field  of 
society  it  would  have,  if  a  few  furrow-tiles  could  under- 
mine some  ot  the  cold  stiff  surfaces  one  meets  with 
here  and  there,  through  which  nothing  penetrates — in 
which  no  gentle  plant  takes  root— while  the  lighter  and 
better  particles  Nature  originally  gave,  keep  silting 
away,  as  life  advances,  leaving  nothing  but  a  hard  and 
chilly  surface  growing  colder  and  more  impassive  every 
day  to  all  the  genial  influences  which  shower  warmth 
upon  the  heart  that  will  but  expand  to  and  accept  them, 
"  Well  !  You  are  a-going  deep  to  be  sure  !"  said  IMr. 
Greening,  following  the  fresh-turned  furrow  and 
pickiug  up  an  antediluvian  lump  of  subsoil  now  and 
then,  and  crushing  it  between  his  fingers.  "  Why 
there's  plenty  of  sand  here  ;  this  '11  be  mild  enough  for 
anything  presently  ;  you  don't  call  this  a  stiff  soil  %" 

"  It  has  lain  like  a  stubborn  brute  that  wouldn't  rise, 
for  work  or  play,  ever  since  I  have  known  it.  It  won't 
know  itself  next  year  !  It  has  never  borne  Turnip  or 
Barley,  since  the  Flood— which,  in  fact,  it  has  never 
recovered,  I  suppose,  till  the  draining-toolsliave  bled  it 
in  this  way.  How  little  one  can  say  what  a  soil  Is,  till  it 
is  drained  !" 

"  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  look  at  it  now,  however," 
replied  Mr.  Greening  ;  "  does'nt  it  make  you  happy- 
like  to  see  this  sort  of  change,  and  feel  that  you  have 
done  it  2  it  does  me." 

"  So  happy,  that  at  the  end  of  a  winter's  day  of 
draining-work  I  have  sat  for  hours  of  delicious  idle 
reverie,  with  the  Lamp  wasting  beside  me  as  I  sat 
alone,  dreaming  the  day's  work  over  again  ;  seeing 
with  closed  eyes,  the  long  pent-up  poison  oozing  away 
down  its  narrow  channels, — poison  no  longer  !  and 
thinking  of  the  future  showers  that  will  percolate  and 
filter  throuah  the  loosened  soil  and  subsoil  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  like  some  freed  and  gladdened  thing,  doing 
its  bounteous  Maker's  bidding.  I  hardly  know  how  to 
describe  the  sense  of  high  privilege  *the  thought  brings 
with  it — of  being  allowed  humbly  to  aid,  as  it  were,  in 
Nature's  glorious  development.  I  know  of  no  pleasure 
that  surpasses  it— or  should  surpass  it — except  one — 
except  one — except  one  !" 

"Goodness  help  us!  why  that's  three! — And  what 
may  it  be,  after  all,  that  lifts  the  knocker  so  many  times 
for  one  visitor  ?" 

"  Look  here.  Greening  !  do  you  see  that  poor  fellow 
cracking  his  whip  over  the  horses  in  that  lounging 
devil-may-care  fashion  ?  It 's  his  first  year  at  plough  : 
he  was  '  kipping  craows '  for  the  last  two  or  three. 
Isn't  that  a  proper  amusement  for  a  thing  with  a 
human  skull,  and  a  real  live  human  brain  inside  it  ? 
That's  a  promoted  scare-crow!  Doesn't  he  look 
happy  ? " 

"  Well !  he 's  a  right  to  do.     He 's  doing  his  duty, 
isn't  he,  as  well  as  you  and  me  !     You  can't  do  with- 
out him." 
"  Ah  !    yes, — yes  !    that 's    the    answer.      He  'a    a 

machine ,  driving  a  machine." 

"  Well — no— not  exactly  that,  neither.  They  tell 
me  a  plough  uH'n't  a  machine.  Come,  I  have  you  there 
for  once,  however.     A  plough 's,  only  a  tool." 
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"  True,  true  :  a  tool  worked  by  horses,  and  dragging 
a  man  after  it.  You  nei'er  spoke  truer.  Greening  ! 
And  here  v.e  are  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  talk  of  agricultural  improve- 
meyits  !     It  shames  me  to  think  of  it." 

"  What,  ashamed  o'  the  plough  !  0  dear,  dear  ! 
Well,  I  a'int,  and  never  wag,  nor  neyei"  shall  be  neither, 
that's  more." 

. "  Too  much,  a  little  bit.     How  do  you  know  you 

Tiever  will  be  ?' 

"  Not  however  tiU  something Oh,  ho  !     I  know 

now  what  you're  after.  You're  a-driving  now!  Ay, 
ay  !  Now  I  think  of  it — they  tell  me  you  're  always 
a-driving  somehow  against  the  plough.  Well,  what's 
the  matter  with  it  ?  So  long  as  it's  a  good  un,  mind  ! 
Come  now,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  your  own  lips 
•what  you've  got  to  say  agin'  it.  I  can  not  understand 
them  books,  so  it's  no  use  trying  ;  and  I  do  try,  that's  a 
fact ;  bnt  as  sure  as  I  get  half  way  down  a  page  I  go 
to  sleep.  A  lot  o'  Chemistry  and  stuff !  I  '11  back 
Common  Sense  agin'  Chemistry  any  day.  But  I 
should  like  just  to  hear  you  on  a  bit  about  the  plough — 
I  think  I  could  understand  that ;  but  you  must  pleaEe 
keep  the  words  close-cropp'd  you  know — no  raspers  ! 
A  farmer's  words  should  be  like  his  hedges,  I  always 
think — plain  and  short  and  smooth-like,  and  not  too 
many  of  'em  !  and  then  they  jnay  help  to  '  fill  the 
bushel'  after  all,  p'rhaps.     But  about  the  plough — I 

beg  your  pardon — you  was  a  saying  something " 

"  No,  no  !  go  on,  Greening  !     I  like  to  hear  yoa." 
"  Well,  I've  done,  i'faith  !  clean  out,  like.     I  'm  your 
listener  for  half  an  hour — more,  if  you  can  spare  it." 

"  Can  you  promise  that  ?  I  've  had  many  a  useful 
hint  from  you — Could  you  sit  and  listen  to  my  nonsense 
now,  just  for  half  an  hour,  straight  on  end — no  snoring 
allowed,  mind  \ — and  what  if  I  were  to  read  it,  instead 
of  speaking  ?  Now  don't  be  frightened  !  it  isn't  a  book 
—only  a  few  sheets  of  paper  poked  away  in  a  drawer 
somewhere,  and  scribbled  over  :  fancy  it  a  long  letter 
from  your  ever  affectionate  brother  beyond  the  sea,  or 
a  notice  from  your  landlord  that  he's  going  to  lower 
your  rent,  and  giving  all  his  reasons  for  it.  Don't  you 
think  you  could  keep  your  eyes  open  ?" 

"Well,  I  think  1  could.  But  I  hope  it's  in  'words 
of  two  syllables  : '  that's  all  I  bai'gain  for  ;  and  I  'm 
your  man,  now.     No  time  like  present  time  ! " 

A  few  short  steps  homewards  ;  a  long  rummaging 
over  a  drawer  of  papers;  a  great  deal  of  settling 
down  comfortably  in  arm-chairs  ;  and,  I'm  afraid,  a 
couple  of  cigars,  followed  this  sudden  resolution :  and  Mr. 
Greening  looked  wide  awake,  as  the  other  easting  his 
eye  rapidly  down  the  pages  of  a  manuscript,  which 
looked  as  if  a  swarm  of  spiders  had  crept  out  of  the 
ink-pot  and  been  playing  at  leap-frog  over  the  paper — 
cleared  his  throat  and  began  reading  his 

'  Private  notio-n's  on  Cultivation.' 
'  There  are  three  kinds  of '  power  '  employed  by  man. 
The  first  is  mamial  power,  the  second  is  animal  power, 
and  the  third  aud  most  recent,  is  mechanical  power. 
Each  has  its  own  peculiar  viode  of  action  ;  and  refuses 
to  adopt  that  of  either  of  the  others.  The  power  of 
a  man,  from  his  erect  figure,  and  the  direction  of  his 
spine,  acts  most  effectively  in  lifting.  When  he  works 
at  a  winch,  his  greatest  force  is  in  lifting  the  handle 
from  its  lowest  point  in  the  circle,  to  about  half  way 
np.  In  pulling  at  the  oar,  or  towing  a  barge,  he 
inclines  his  figure  so  as  to  adjust  it  as  much  as  possible 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  stress.  In  digt;ing, 
he  lifts  the  soil  more  than  the  plough  does,  and  in 
pressing  the  spade  into  the  ground  he  still  employs  per- 
pendicular force,  Umited  only  by  his  weight.  Manual 
labour  is  in  fact  most  powerful  in  perpendicular  action. 
'  But  when  the  man  gives  up  tUe  spade,  the  hoe,  or 
the  flail,  and  employs  his  horse  to  cultivate  or  thresh 
for  him,  a  new  application  of  power  becomes  necessary. 
The  back-bone  of  a  four-footed  animal  is  horizontal,  not 
perpendicular,  to  the  ground  :  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
power  must  be  accordingly.  The  horse  cannot  lift  and 
press  the  implement  of  cultivation,  but  he  can  draiv  it 
along  ;  so  the  spade  and  the  hoe  are  turned  into  tools 
of  traction,  and  are  drawn  through  the  soil,  raising  it 
with  the  spiral  wedge-like  action  of  the  plough,  very 
damaging  to  the  subsoil  upon  which  the  whole  stress 
and  hardening  pressure  come,  but  cheap  and  expeditious 
compared  with  the  spade,  so  far  as  regards  the  mere 
inversion,  or  partial  inversion,  of  the  soil  ;  though 
doing  little  towards  it^  cultivation.  Again,  in  threshing, 
the  application  of  the  horse's  power  must  still  be  hori- 
zontal, like  his  figure,  and  his  work  be  done  by  lateral 
pulling.  The  direction  of  animal  power,  in  fact,  is 
horizontal :  and  horizontal  traction  is  the  only  form  in 
which  it  can  be  applied.* 

'  But  traction  is  not  necessary  to  cultivation,  nor  is  it 
even  desirable.  The  plough,  the  harrows,  the  scuffler, 
and  the  horse-hoe,  are  only  processes  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  only  possible  mode  of  applying  horse-power 
to  the  turning  and  breaking  of  the  soil. 

'  Mechanical  power  is  totally  different :  and  has  no 
more  business  to  be  appUed  to  the  plough,  than  a  horse 
to  a  spade.  When  horses  have  been  taught  to  dig,  the 
Bteam-eugine  may  perhaps  be  taught  to  plough  :  but 
nothing  will  be  gained  by  either  ;  because  it  is  not 
THEIR  MODE  OF  ACTION,  respectively.  The  laws  of 
Matter  and  of  Motion  are  imperative  ;  and  pay  no 
service  to  the  stupid  wall-eyed  prejudice  of  man. 
Mechanical  power  has  many  modes  of  action ;  but 
whether  wind,  or  water,  or  steam,  be  the  driving 
agent,  the  favourite  motion  is  the  vertically-circular. 


The  horizontal  water-v.heel  is  good,  but  extravagant, , 
and  of  limited  application  ;  but  it  is  worth  mentioning 
as  a  singular  exception.  Where  steam  is  employed, 
vertical-circular  action  is  almost  universal.  Instance 
the  steam-paddle,  the  screw-propeller,  the  common  fly- 
wheel, the  locomotive,  the  circular  saw,  the  drum  of 
the  threshing  machine,  the  steam  pump,  the  Cornish 
engine,  and  many  others  that  will  occur  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  engineer.  When  ;we  plough  the  sea,  by 
steam,  we  do  it  with  the  circular  blades  of  a  paddle  : 
why  not  the  earth  \  When  we  cut  wood  into  saw-dust 
by  steam,  we  do  it  with  the  revolving  teeth  of  a  circular 
saw  ;  why  not  the  clod  into  soil  as  fine,  by  the  same 
mode  of  action  ? 

'  What  has  the  laborious  dragging  of  a  plough  to  do 
with  steam-mechanism,  whose  mode  of  action  lies  in 
rapid  revolution,  which  applied  behind  your  locomotive 
(which  must  travel  forward  on  the  hard  soil),  could 
cut  a  trench  a  foot  deep,  aud  with  its  case-hardened 
tines,  rasp  away  the  soil  from  the  land  side  to  any 
pattern  of  fineness,  as  easily  as  a  saw  can  cut  a  board — 
taking  a  moderate  bite  of  six  or  eight  feet  wide  as  it — ' 

" '  Gently  over  the  stones  '.' "  said  Mr.jGreening,  sud- 
denly waking  up  as  the  door  opened  and  the  crash  of 
a  fallen  tumbler  announced  the  entry  of  luncheon — " '  a 
bite  six  feet  wide  !'  my  heart !  who  was  it  took  that, 
sir  !  What  a  happy  tite  he  must  have  had  !  What, 
luncheon  a'ready  !  Well,  it's  uncommon  interesting, 
I'm  sure.  Why,  you'll  be  quite  an  Inventor  !  It's  for 
all  the  world  like  what  my  little  girl  reads  out  to  me 
o'nights  from  her  '  Life  o'  Columbus ' — somewhere  in 
the  beginning  part,  where  he  talks  to  himself  so,  till 
they  all  thought  him  out  of  his  wits.  I'm  blest  if  it 
a'n't  just  like  Columbus,  as  discovered  America. — You 
ought  to  take  a  pattern  out,   sir." 

"  Did  Columbus  take  out  a  patent,  Greenmg  2  " 

"  Oh  my  !  that's  capital !  a  pattern  for  America  ! 
Well,  that  is  a  good'un,  however  ;  no,  no,  I  guess 
what  he  discovered  was  a  little  too  big  for  a  pattern 
— '  Wide  as  a  woi-ld  and  broad  as  humanity,'  as 
our  parson  says — No,  no  !  he  died,  quite  the  wrong 
side  o'  money-making,  now  I  think  of  it. — But  I 
wish  you'd  a'  talked  it,  now,  instead  o'  reading : 
for  somehow  the  soft  back  of  this  chair  o'yourn, 
and  that — what  was  it — piping-Dickler — oh,  dear  ; 
what  a  word  that  was  ;  it  sent  me  right  off  wool- 
gathering— I  knew  it  would  !  I  just  shut  my  eyes 
to  think  it  over  a  bit — and  I  was  off  like  a  shot.  What 
is  the  use  o'  them  long  words — theyre  just  for  all  the 
world  like  the  Spanish  onions,  — ha'n't  half  as  much 
flavour  in  'em  as  the  little  uns.  That's  what  comes 
o'  travelling  abroad  now  !  Blesh  ye,  them  Romans  and 
Antidaluvians  as  you  'a'  been  amongst,  do'nt  know  no 
more  about  farming  than  a  lot  o'cockney  tailors,  for  all 
their  long  words.  Now  do,  sir,  just  try  if  you  ca'nt 
slice  it  up  like,  into  small  words,  so  thata  plain  EngUsh- 
man  can  understand  it —  " 

"  And  make  it   so  plain  that  every  one  as  he 

reads  shall  think  he  knew  it  before.     Ah !  that's    the 
way  to  write — and   talk — is'nt  it.  Greening!     Well — 

come We'll   talk    it    over  in    plain    English    after 

luncheon."   Talpa. 


Except  in  the  case  of  a  turnspit  dog,  or  a  squirrel  in  a  cage, 
wnere  it  is  applied  to  generate  circular  motion. 


ON  SHELTER  FOR  DUNGHEAPS, 
Having  within  this  day  or  two  received  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  although  time 
has  not  permitted  me  to  peruse  it  carefully,  I  have, 
much  to  my  regret,  observed  a  passage  in  Mr.  H.  S. 
Thompson's  report  to  Mr.  Pusey  on  the  "  Essays  on 
Farm  Buildings "  wherein  he  disapproves  of  covered 
depots  for  manure.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
who  Mr.  Thompson  is,  but  from  his  address  to  Mr. 
Pusey,  I  suppose  him  to  have  been  conjointly  a  judge 
of  the  merits  of  several  essays  for  a  prize  on  "  Farm 
Buildings  ;"  he  must  therefore  necessarily  be  considered 
a  high  authority,  and  any  dictum  going  forth  pubUcly 
from  such  a  person  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  opinions 
at  least  of  that  part  of  the  agricultural  community  (aud 
its  name  is  unfortunately  legion)  who  have  not  given  a 
ftrir  trial  to  roofed  receptacles  for  manure. 

Had  Mr.  Thompson  been  present  this  spring  when 
my  manure  was  carting  out,  and  had  he  further  wit- 
nessed the  effects  of  it  on  my  Turnips,  some  of  them 
700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  none  under 
600,  on  inferior  land,  he  would  indeed  be  a  perverse 
man  if  he  still  maintained  and  continued  to  promulg.ate 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mischievous  dogma. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Thompson  appears  a  teacher  in  and 
contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  I  submit  to  him  as  a  legitimate  question  whether 
the  opinion  which  he  has  so  positively  enunciated,  is  the 
result  of  a  fair  trial  under  his  own  immediate  inspection, 
or  whether  it  be  founded  on  the  information  of  any 
person  or  persons  in  whom  he  places  confidence,  who 
have  given  a  fair  trial  to  so  important  a  matter.  Mean- 
time I  will  venture  to  submit  my  own  humble  opinion 
as  antagonistic  to  his,  however  conscious  I  may  be  of 
the  little  weight  it  will  necessarily  have,  in  comparison 
to  that  of  a  person  chosen  by  the  Coimcil  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  to  be  an  umpire  in  a  question  so 
vitally  important  not  only  to  agriculturists  but  to  the 
nation  at  large — "  that  of  the  best  mode  of  constructing 
farm  buildings." 

It  certainly  does  concern  the  Council  of  the  Socie'y 
to  be  cautious  how  they  give  forth  opinions,  which  may 
mislead  both  landlords  and  tenants  ;  and  that  the 
opinion  which  goes  to  discountenance  the  erection  of  a 
roof  over  a  midden  stead  is  an  erroneous  one,  I  can 
myself  from  the  experience  of  years  most  amply  testify  ; 
but  then,   I  am  met    by  the    weighty    authoritative 


sentence  of  a  selected  judge,  whose  fiat  it  may  be  deemed 
presumptuous  to  question,  more  particularly  when  the 
attempt  is  made  by  a  novice  hke  myself,  whose  proper 
location  is  on  the  great  waters. 

Who,  with  an  eye  in  his  head,  and  gifted  with  a 
particle  of  the  reasoning  faculties  generally  vouchsafed 
by  a  kind  Providence,  can  help  lamentmg  the  wasteful 
mismanagement  of  manure  on  most  farms,  and  more 
particularly  on  those  of  farmers  who  all  their  lives  have 
been  brought  up  to  nothing  else  but  agricultural 
employment,  and  who  follow  undeviatingly  the  practice 
of  their  fathers  ?  What  was  more  common  than  to  see 
what  ought  to  be  manure  exposed  on  an  eminence  to 
the  alternate  heats  of  summer,  the  blustering  winds,  the 
drenching  rain  and  snov.-  of  winter — its  essence  wasting 
its  fragrance  in  a  puddlmg  horse  pond,  or  working  its 
devious  course  to  a  running  stream  ?  Doss  this  not 
require  reform  ?  and  what  reform  more  appropriate 
than  by  the  erection  of  a  roof  to  protect  the  manure 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather — sinking  tanks  to 
receive  the  liquid  from  the  stables,  cowhouses,  and 
piggeries,  and  at  least  weekly,  pumping  it  on  the  mass 
which  readily  absorbs  it — causing  no  undue  fermenta- 
tion, and  helping  to  consolidate  the  whole,  as  it  daily 
accumulates  by  the  contmual  addition  of  strata,  thus 
converted  into  fertilising  substances.  Such  is  the 
common  practice  at  Gilgarran,  not  long  since  noted  as 
the  most  sterile  spot  in  the  county,  but  now  producing 
crops  equal  to  any  in  it. 

When  I  first  commenced  roofing  my  middens  I  had 
to  contend  with  the  jeers  of  my  neighbours,  and  the 
deep  rooted  prejudices  of  my  own  people,  who  foretold 
an  absolute  failure  and  wasteful  expenditure.  But 
what  say  they  now  ?  That  the  manure  when  cut  into 
has  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  the  blackest  peat 
moss,  and  that  the  improvement  in  it  the  very  first  year 
paid  for  all  the  expense  :  and  so  has  it  been  as  respects 
my  stackyard,  which  has  for  several  years  been  perma- 
nently roofed.  Great  was  the  discouragement  offered 
to  me,  whilst  this  operation  was  in  progress  ;  but  how 
stands  the  case  now  ?  It  is  visited  from  far  and  near 
by  our  most  distinguished  agriculturists,  and  their 
praise  of  it  and  my  middens  are  unqualified.  Several 
spirited  gentlemen  are  adopting  my  plan  ;  and  yet,  when 
a  model  of  my  stackyard  was  presented  for  their  opinion 
to  the  sage  j  udges  of  one  of  the  annual  Royal  Agri- 
cultural shows  a  iew  years  since,  they  did  not  deem  it 
worthy  of  any  other  notice  save  that  of  their  scoffs  and 
jeers  ;  thus  dealing  "a  heavy  blow  and  great  discourage- 
ment "  on  an  improvement  which  has  elicited  the  im- 
bounded  plaudits  of  all  who  have  seen  its  practical 
beneficial  workings.  I  am  forced  to  this  egotistical 
vindication,  in  order  that  my  own  humble  opinion, 
founded  on  strictly  practical  experience,  may,  so  far  as 
it  can  have  weight,  encourage  enterprising  men  to  adopt 
improvements  in  a  great  national  interest,  which  all 
avow  is  so  lamentably  in  the  rear  in  this  respect  of 
other  interests  which  do  not  so  materially  concern  the 
public  weal.  Albeit  that  this  vindication  be  opposed  to 
the  opinions  of  men  of  high  sounding  names,  who 
perhaps  may  not  have  given  a  personal  practical  fair 
trial  to  experiments,  which  they  nevertheless  undertake 
authoritatively  to  write  down.  James  Robertson 
(Valker,  Gilgarran,  Cumberland,  August  20. 


THE  SOIL  AND  THE  AIR. 
A  Tillage  Lectoee. 
{CoyLiinv.edfromp.  507.) 

Let  me  furnish  other  proofs  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  bulky  part  of  our  plants  is  derived  from  the  air  :  I 
have  already  proved  it  by  showing  that  there  is  no 
other  source  except  the  air  from  which  a  plant  can 
get  its  combustible  part,  and  there  are  two  other  ways 
in  which  I  can  prove  it — I  can  show  you  that  the  air 
is  heavy  enough  to  render  it  very  likely  that  it  contains 
enough  of  substance  to  grow  plants  of,  aud  I  can  show 
you  that  it  actually  does  contain  the  very  things  on 
v/hich  plants  feed. 

W  by  has  the  soil  been  always  supposed  to  furnish  the 
substance  of  plants  ?  Is  it  because  there  is  enough  of 
it — good  heavy  stuff,  that  you  might  suppose  able  to 
build  up  heavy  substantial  plants  and  trees  2  Why  the 
air  surrounding  the  earth  is  at  least  20  times  as  heavy 
as  all  the  surface  soil  surrounding  the  earth — even  sup- 
posing  it  to  be  on  the  average  12  inches  deep  I  Though 
it  is  so  easUy  moved  through,  the  air  is  heavy  enough, 
I  can  tell  you.  There  are  15  lbs.  weight  of  it  resting 
on  every  square  inch  of  ground.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  globe  weighs  as  much  as  a  ball  of  lead  would 
weigh,  though  it  were  60  miles  in  diameter.  You  can 
judge  in  some  measure  of  the  weight  of  the  air  by  the 
way  in  which  it  will  stretch  a  sheet  of  Indian  rubber 
extended  over  an  open  jar  fitted  to  the  plate  of  an  air- 
pump.  If  it  were  held  at  the  four  corners,  and  weights 
piled  upon  it  they  would  stretch  it,  and  if  heavy  enough 
they  would  break  it ;  but  if  it  rested  on  a  stool  they 
could  not.  Just  so  the  air  above  it  cannot  stretch  it 
now,  because  it  rests  on  the  air  beneath  :  but  remove 
the  stool  and  the  weights  will  stretch  it  :  remove  the 
air  beneath,  as  can  be  done  by  this  pump,  and  the  air 
above  will  stretch  it  and  burst  through  it. 

But  we  can  actually  weigh  the  air.  Take  a  bent  tube, 
3  ft.  long,  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  invert  it.  Why  does 
the  liquid  metal  stand  30  in.  higher  in  one  leg  than  in 
the  other.  If  the  air  were  pressing  on  both  ends  alike, 
it  would  stand  at  a  common  level  in  both  branches  of 
the  tube  ;  the  reason  why  it  is  standing  so  high  here 
must  be  because  there  is  something  pressing  on  the  one 
!  surface  which  is  not  pressing  on  the  other — the  reason 
why  it  is  standing  so  high  in  the  one  side  is  because  the 
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air  is  pressing  only  on  the  other.  The  fact  must  be 
tirnt  the  weight  ot  the  air  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal  in  the  one  leg  of  the  tube  is  just  the  same  as  the 
weight  of  quicksilver  above  that  level  in  the  other.  The 
air  is  supposed  to  be  45  miles  high,  and  I  say  that  sup- 
posing this  tube  extended  45  miles  high  to  the  outside 
of  the  atmosphere,  this  leg  would  contain  the  same 
weight  of  stuff  in  it  as  that,  or  else  the  balance  would 
not  be  maintained.  This  is  in  fact  a  balance,  weighing 
whatever  is  put  into  one  leg  of  the  tube  by  the  height 
to  which  it  will  raise  the  quicksilver  in  the  other  ;  the 
air  pressing  here  raises  the  quicksilver  there  to  a  height 
of  30  inches ;  that  is,  the  weight  of  air  pressing  on 
every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface  is  the  same  as 
if  30  inches  deep  of  quicksilver  rested  on  every  square 
inch.  Now,  15  lbs.  weight  of  quicksilver  would  rest  on 
every  square  inch  it  it  were  covered  30  inches  deep  with 
it,  therefore  15  lbs.  of  air  rest  on  every  square  inch  of 
the  earth's  surface.  If  I  let  the  air  in  on  this  end 
again,  you  will  see  that  the  quicksilver  (now  bearing  an 
equal  weight  of  air  on  both  sides)  will  regain  the  same 
level  in  each  side  ;  so  that  this  is  in  fact  a  measure  of 
the  weight  of  the  air. 

When  made  in  a  more  portable  and  elegant  form  it  is 
called  a  barometer,  from  two  Greek  words  which  signify 
a  measure  of  weight ;  and  the  height  of  the  quicksilver 
in  the  tube  indicates  the  weight  of  the  air  which  presses 
it  up ;  and  as  dry  air  weighs  heavier  than  damp  air, 
when  the  quicksilver  sinks  in  the  tube  we  anticipate  wet 
weather,  and  so  this  tube  becomes  a  weather  glass,  and 
when  furnished  with  a  float  on  the  surface  of  the  quick- 
silver it  pulls  round  an  index  figure  on  a  dial  plate,  and 
points  to  rain,  fair,  stormy,  and  so  on  ;  and  this  is  the 
principle  on  which  your  weather  glasses  act.  Well 
then  we  have  just  the  same  weight  of  air  around  the 
globe  as  if  the  surface  of  it  were  covered  30  inches  deep 
with  quicksilver,  and  that  is  as  heavy  as  12  to  20  feet 
of  soil  would  be  ;  and  if  you  were  never  astonished  at 
the  8  or  10  inches  of  soil  being  able  to  grow  repeated 
crops  of  Grass  or  corn  or  trees  without  wasting  away 
under  the  process,  surely  you  ought  not  to  be  astonished 
at  the  air,  which  is  12  or  20  times  as  heavy,  being  able 
to  do  the  same  thing.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  do  not 
indeed  stretch  through  the  whole  air  in  search  of  food, 
as  their  roots  do  through  the  soil ;  but  then  the  winds 
are  continually  mixing  the  particles  of  air  up  and 
bringing  fresh  ones  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  and  the  trees,  so  that  that  ought  to  be  no  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  our  believing  what  is  really  the  truth, 
viz.,  that  plants  get  everything  in  them  which  v/ill 
burn  up  from  the  air,  and  only  their  incombustible  part 
—their  ashes,  which  will  not  burn,  away  from  the  sail. 

But  now  1  will  prove  to  yoa  that  the  air  really  does 
contain,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  very  particles  of  which 
wood  is  composed.  I  have  here  a  piece  of  wood  dried 
at  a  red  heat,  under  circumstances  which  hindered  it 
from  taking  fire  ;  it  is  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  fact,  which 
is  nearly  ail  that  remains  of  the  wood  after  the  water  is 
driven  out  of  it.  Now,  I  say  that  the  tree  got  this 
charcoal  from  the  air,  first,  because  it  could  not  get  it 
from  the  soil,  which  has  not  anything  like  enough  of 
the  stuff  in  it,  and  the  air  is  the  only  other  thing  which 
the  plant  could  get  at  to  get  it  from.«  Secondly,  be- 
cause the  air  is  heavy  enough — has  matter  enough  in 
it  to  supply  many  such  trees  or  whole  forests,  if  they 
were  wanted,  from  it — for  it  is  many  times  heavier  than 
the  soil  from  which  people  generally  think  that  such 
trees  and  plants  do  come.  And,  thirdly,  I  believe  the 
tree  gets  its  charcoal  from  the  air  because  the  air  is  not 
only  heavy  enough,  but  it  contains  the  right  things  too  ; 
it  contains  the  charcoally  particles  of  this  black  sub- 
stance present  in  it,  as  I  shall  now  prove. 

Take  a  jar  full  of  oxygen  gas  ;  it  is  not' common  air, 
though  air  contains  it,  and  it  is  to  the  oxygen  that  the 
air  contains  that  it  owes  its  ability  to  burn  things,  and 
its  ability  to  maintain  respiration — the  breath  of  life  in 
living  animals.  In  the  air  this  gas  is  mixed  with 
another  called  nitrogen,  which  dilutes  the  former  so  as 
make  it  fit  for  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life  ; 
were  it  not  thus  diluted  it  would  be  much  too  violent  in 
its  action.  I  have  here  a  jar  full  of  it,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  makes  use  of  the  least  spark  to  produce  a 
Same  ;  so  that  if  the  air  were  pure  oxygen  every  spark 
would  end  in  a  conflagration. 

I  shall  burn  this  piece  of  wood  in  this  oxygen  gas. 
Now,  on  removing  the  wood  I  find  a  portion  of  it  has 
disappeared — it  has  burned  up— it  has  united  with  the 
oxygen  gas,  and  is  now  in  this  jar  in  the  form  of  a  clear 
gas.  The  gas  is  of  very  different  properties  now  ;  the 
oxygen  gas  beicg  satisfied  by  union  with  the  charcoal 
in  this  way  has  no  longer  any  appetite,  so  to  speak,  for 
union  with  other  things  of  the  same  kind  ;  it  will  not 
now  unite  with  the  substance  of  tallow,  and  con- 
sequently so  far  from  encouraging  that  chemical  action 
which  is  productive  of  flame,  it  would  extinguish  flame 
immediately  on  its  being  brought  in  contact  with  it ; 
and  therefore  also,  so  far  from  encouraging  that 
chemical  action  which  goes  on  during  the  respiration  of 
animals,  and  to  which  the  healthfulnessof  a  fine  bracing 
air  is  owing,  it  extinguishes  that  chemical  action  at 
once,' and  would  choke  any  animal  that  fell  into  it ;  but 
to  this  point  I  shall  refer  again. 


"  The  argument  merely  proves  that  all  the  carbon  in 
vegetables  came  originally  from  the  air.  It  does  not  determine 
what  proportion  of  any  particular  plant  came  from  the  air,  and 
what  from  ihe  soil.  In  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  the  plant 
derives  a  good  deal  of  its  substance  from  the  soil,  and  some  of 
even  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  it  may  absorb  through  its 
roots.  To  supply  the. land  with  organic  matter,  in  the  art  of 
cultivation,  is  necessary,  not  merely  for  the  mechanical  elfort 
thus  exerted  on  its  texture,  but  for  its  use  as  food  in  supplying 
the  plant  with  a  portion  of  its  organic  part. 


Now,  if  I  prove  that  the  air  contains  this  gas,  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  as  it  is  called,  which  contains  the 
charcoally  part  of  wood,  then  I  shall  have  proved  that 
the  air  contains  the  very  substances  which  we  find  in 
trees  and  plants,  and  which  they  take  from  it  in  the  act 
of  growth.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  I  prove  that. 
Thtf  carbonic  acid  gas  is  recognised  not  only  by  its 
extinguishing  flame  and  destroying  life,  but  by  this 
curious  property,  that  when  united  with  lime  it  forms 
a  chalky  insoluble  substance  ;  so  that  if  I  pour  some 
clear  lime-water  into  this  jar  of  it,  and  shake  it  up,  to 
induce  the  lime  of  the  water  to  unite  with  the  gas,  it 
will  become  white  and  milky  in  appearance,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  this  chalky  insoluble  substance,  as  you 
see.  Now,  if  I  can  pass  a  quantity  of  common  air 
through  some  lime-water,  and  the  lime-water  originally 
clear  becomes  milky  in  this  way,  it  will  be  because  it, 
too,  contains  carbonic  acid,  and  1  shall  thus  have 
proved  that  there  is  in  the  air  a  gas  which  contains  the 
very  particles  of  charcoal  which  our  plants  and  our 
trees  requu'e  for  their  growth.  Of  course  the  air  con- 
tains a  very  small  portion  of  it,  not  so  much  as  -^^-^ 
of  its  bulk,  because  if  it  contained  much  it  would  de- 
stroy life  instead  of  preserving  it ;  and  I  must,  there- 
fore, employ  an  apparatus  which  enables  me  to  draw  a 
large  quantity  of  air  through  a  small  quantity  of  lime- 
water  ;  such  an  apparatus,  in  fact,  as  I  have  here, 
where  the  water  below  falls  out  and  pulls  the  air  in 
after  it  through  the  lime-water  in  this  crooked  tube ; 
and  you  see  that  though  clear  before  it  is  muddy  enough 
now,  owing  to  the  formation  of  chalk  in  it,  or  carbonate 
of  lime  ;  and  I  have  thus  proved  that  the  air  contains 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  was  necessary  to  form  this 
chalk,  contains  charcoal — contains  the  substance  of  our 
plants  and  our  trees. 

The  air  then  contains  charcoal,  and  gives  it  to  plants. 
The  fact  is,  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  a  compound  of 
charcoal  and  oxygen,  you  saw  it  formed  when  I  burned 
the  charcoal  in  the  oxygen  ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  in  the 
sunshine  plants  absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  take  its 
carbon  or  charcoal,  and  give  back  its  oxygen  pure  to 
the  air.  But  before  you  can  see  the  beauty  of  this 
process,  for  it  does  appear  a  really  beautiful  thing  when 
rightly  understood,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  the 
properties  of  these  two  gases.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is 
"choke  damp  ;''  it  sometimes  collects  in  old  wells  and 
pits,  and  would  then  kill  any  one  who  enters  them.  It 
is  heavier  than  common  air,  and  so  sometimes  collects 
in  deep  places.  There  are  places  v/here  this  gas  accu- 
mulates on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  valley 
in  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a 
spring  of  this  gas,  and  accordingly  the  valley  is  a  lake 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  it  is,  in  reality,  what  it  is 
called,  the  Valley  of  Death.  Travellers  who  have 
visited  it  describe  it  as  an  utterly  barren  basin,  with  a 
rim  of  remarkably  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the 
skeletons  of  animals  cover  the  ground  beneath  ;  they 
had  wandered  in,  been  choked  by  the  gas,  and  died. 
There  was  a  skeleton  of  a  man  lying  a  little  way  down 
the  slope  ;  he  had  unwittingly  entered  the  fatal  lake  of 
air,  been  intoxicated  by  breathing  it,  for  it  is  a  narcotic 
poison,  and  lying  down,  had  died.  No  one  dared 
venture  to  enter  the  fatal  air  to  help  or  to  recover  a 
friend  without  the  certainty  of  shariug  his  fate. 

Now,  wherever  oxygen  is  uniting  with  charcoal,  it  is 
forming  this  deadly  destructive  gas  ;  and  every  fire  that 
burns,  and  every  dungheap  as  it  rots,  and  every  breath 
that  is  drawn,  is  simply  a  uniting  of  the  charcoally  sub- 
stance of  wood  or  coal  or  straw  or  food  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  is  constantly  giving  out  carbonic  acid 
gas.  And  the  air,  though  it  coiitains  but  little  propor- 
tionally, contains  a  great  deal  of  this  gas  actually. 
There  is  but  xsto  P*"-"'  "^  ''^®  ^'"^  *''*'  '^  carbonic  acid 
gas,  but  then  there  are  42,000  tons  of  air  resting  on 
every  acre  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  there  are 
actually  4  cwt.  of  carbonic  acid  gas — a  quantity  con- 
taining  1  cwt.  of  charcoal — in  the  air  over  every  square 
perch  of  ground ;  and  this  of  course  increases  with  every 
breath  that  is  drawn  and  every  fire  that  is  burned,  so 
that  we  might  suppose  in  the  course  of  years  the  atmo- 
sphere would  become  loaded  with  this  gas,  and  animals 
would  be  unable  to  live  in  it ;  and  no  doubt  this  would 
ultimately  be  the  case,  for  besides  the  fires  which  are 
thus  making  the  air  unfit  for  animal  life,  animals  are 
rapidly  making  it  unfit  for  themselves.  Each  of  us 
gives  out  carbonic  acid  gas  with  the  air  we  breathe — our 
lungs  are  in  fact  a  little  fireplace  within  each  of  us, 
where  our  food  is  in  great  measure  burnt  up,  and  our 
windpipe  is  the  chimney  by  which  the  products  of  that 
combustion  are  sent  into  the  air.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  heat  of  the  living  body  is  kept  up,  whatever  the 
coldness  of  the  air.  Whenever  carbon  unites  with  oxy- 
gen gas,  heat  accompanies  the  chemical  action,  and 
whether  it  be  the  coal  in  our  fireplace  or  the  straw  in  our 
dung-heaps,  or  the  tallow  in  our  candles,  or  the  food  in 
our  bodies — the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the 
charcoal  they  respectively  contain  produce  heat — heat 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  union  and 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  fuel  ;  and  so  in  order  to 
increase  this  heat,  and  induce  the  oxygen  to  combine 
rapidly  with  the  charcoal,  we  build  chimneys  to 
draw  the  air  through  the  furnace,  or  we  turn  over 
our  dungheaps  to  cause  the  air  to  mix  with  them 
more  thoroughly,  or  we  run  about  and  take  exer- 
cise in  order  to  breathe  the  faster  ;  and  so  the  furnace 
gets  hotter,  and  the  dungheap  heats  more  rapidly, 
and  we  get  warmer  :  or  perhaps  the  heat  is  increased 
by  using  substances  which  contain  more  charcoal  to 
unite  with  the  oxygen  gas,  and  in  this  way  coke  makes 
a  hotter  fire  than  wood,  and  oil  or  camphine  a  brighter 


heat  than  tallow  ;  and  for  this  reason,  too,  the  Gsqui 
maux  of  the  arctic  regions  eats  enormous  quantities  of 
blubber,  while  the  inhabitant  of  the  hot  countries  of 
India  and  China  lives  sparingly  upon  Rice.  The  heat 
in  every  case  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  charcoal 
which  can  be  got  in  a  given  time  to  unite  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  ;  and  so  the  cold-country  man  makes 
a  perfect  oil  lamp  of  his  lungs  withm  him,  and  takes 
boisterous  exercise  to  keep  the  bellows  blowing,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  warmth  ;  while  the  hot-country 
man  of  placid  temper  and  sluggish  movement  eats 
sparingly,  employing  less  fuel  because  he  loses  less  heat. 

Now,  1  must  not  forget  that  I  ought  to  be  referring 
more  especially  to  the  tact  that  all  these  people  and  all 
living  animals  are  loading  the  air  with  the  poisonous 
gas  which  comes  up  through  the  windpipe  chimney 
from  the  furnaces  burning  inside  them.  But  let  us  still 
further  digress  for  one  minute,  just  to  point  out  the  fact 
which  thus  appears,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  food  an 
animal  eats  is  in  reality  wasted — spent  as  fuel — burned 
up  within  it,  just  to  maintain  its  bodily  heat.  And  the 
farmer  might  take  a  hint  from  that ;  of  course  if  his 
feeding  cattle  or  sheep  are  exposed  to  cold  and  rain, 
they  will  need  to  burn  more  fuel  to  keep  the  heat  of 
life  within  them.  Keep  thera  warm  artificially,  and  less 
of  the  Turnip  and  hay  which  they  eat  will  be  burned 
up  within  them  ;  keep  them  quiet  in  stalls  or  boxes, 
instead  of  in  yards  or  fields,  where  they  can  run  about, 
and  the  bellows  wUl  not  work  so  actively,  and  the  fire 
will  not  burn  so  fiercely  in  their  lungs,  and  less  of  the 
food  will  be  spent  in  the  mere  act  of  burning  as 
fuel — more  will  be  available  for  the  purpose  for  which 
food  is  given,  i.  e.,  for  the  formation  of  fat  and  the  pro- 
motion of  growth.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that 
a  lot  of  sheep,  folded  out  in  cold  weather  on  the  Turnip- 
field,  gain  no  flesh  at  all.  The  fact  is,  every  bit  of  food 
that  is  eaten  by  them  is  burned  up  within  them  just  to 
preserve  animal  heat,  and  the  farmer  might  just  as  well 
have  thrown  it  all  into  the  fire  at  once  ;  but  house 
those  sheep,  or  feed  them  in  sheltered  yards,  where  they 
lose  heat  less  rapidly,  they  will  not  need  so  much  fuel 
to  keep  themselves  comfortable,  and  some  of  their  food 
will  form  flesh. 

But  now  let  us  return  to  the  fact  that  the  air  is  being 
poisoned  by  all  this  breathing  and  fire-burning.  You 
will  find  that  a  very  little  breathing  through  some  lime 
water  will  make  it  muddy  enough,  proving  how  mucli 
more  carbonic  acid,  and  how  much  less  oxygen,  there  is 
in  the  air  that  is  breathed  out  than  in  the  air  that  is 
breathed  in.  The  fact  is,  the  air  we  breathe  out  con- 
tains 100  times  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  air  we 
breathe  in.  A  man  by  the  union  of  the  air  he  breathes 
in  with  the  carbon  of  his  food  in  his  lungs  spits  out  in 
his  breath  in  this  way  in  the  course  of  a  year  about 
IJ  cwt.  of  charcoal,  as  much  indeed  as  there  is  in  a 
sack  of  coals.  .  Indeed  the  quantity  of  carbon  or  char- 
coal thus  added  to  the  air  every  year  by  the  breath  of 
all  the  animals,  human  or  otherwise,  in  Great  Britain, 
is  estimated  at  2,000,000  tons  weight. 

Well  then  the  air  would  very  soon  become  unfit  for 
man  and  other  animals  to  live  in,  were  it  not  for  the 
beautiful  arrangement  that  as  carbonic  acid  gas  (CO-) 
is  sent  into  the  air,  plants  remove  it.  As  fast  as  char- 
coal in  fires  and  candles  and  in  food  is  uniting  with  the 
health-giving  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forming  the  deadly 
C02,  the  plants  are  decomposing  this  carbonic  acid, 
and  taking  the  charcoal  forming  their  own  selves 
out  of  it,  and  giving  back  the  health-giving  oxygen 
pure  to  the  air  again ;  so  that  thus  the  air  is 
maintained  fit  for  use.  It  is  only  in  the  daylight 
or  sunshine  that  plants  have  this  power  however, 
and  you  know  that  if  you  want  to  blanch  a  plant,  ^ 
Rhubarb  plant  for  instance,  i.e.,  hinder  it  from  becom- 
ing woody,  i.e.,  hinder  it  from  decomposing  the  CO-  of 
the  air,  aud  so  obtaining  charcoal  to  form  wood,  all 
that  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  it  from  the  light.  And 
again,  if  Wheat  is  too  thick  and  luxuriant  in  spring 
time,  so  as  to  hinder  the  light  from  getting  in  upon  its 
stems,  those  stems  will  be  unable  to  decompose  the 
CO-  of  the  air — they  will  be  unable,  that  is,  to  procure 
charcoal  to  make  them  hard  and  woody  ;  they  will  be 
white  and  succulent,  without  strength,  and  liable  to  be 
laid  by  the  rain  ;  but  mow  those  top  leaves  off,  or  let  a 
lot  of  sheep  bite  them  off,  and  you  let  the  light  in  upon 
those  stems,  and  they  will  regain  the  power  they 
had  lost,  and  they  will  strengthen  and  harden  in 
consequence  of  again  being  able  to  procure  their 
woody  substance  from  the  air.  But  that  they  can 
decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and,  retain- 
ing its  charcoal,  give  off  the  pure  healthy  oxygen, 
can  be  proved.  I  have  taken  a  number  of  Cabbages, 
one  after  another,  on  successive  days,  cutting  them 
about  midday,  when  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  full 
of  the  gas,  if  ever  they  took  any  at  all,  and  exposed 
them  under  water  to  the  sun.  Very  soon  bubbles  of 
gas  collected  in  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  on  examina- 
tion they  have  proved,  by  their  ability  to  burn  things 
brilliantly,  that  they  were  pure  oxygen.  Those  Cabbages 
had  been  collecting  the  deadly  gas  as  I  and  you  were 
breathing  it  out,  and  as  every  chimney  over  a  fire  was 
sending  it  into  the  air,  and  they  were  decomposing  it 
and  sending  the  healthful  part  of  it  back  to  the  air,  aud 
keeping  the  charcoal  to  themselves.  See,  then,  how 
important  the  air  is  to  plants,  as  well  as  to  us  ;  it  pro- 
vides them  with  all  the  woody  part  of  their  substance, 
it  provides  us  with  the  breath  we  live  upon  and  the 
fires  that  warm  us.  See  how  important  the  process  of 
combustion,  whether  slow  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
decomposition,  or  more  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  respira- 
tion and  ordinary  burning,  is  to  plants.     Unless  in  this 
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manner  the  air  was  continually  supplied  with  this 
poisonous  gaSj  plants  might  exhaust  it  of  all  the  materials 
on  which  they  feed  and  live.  See  how  important  plants 
are  to  us  ;  they  keep  the  air  healthy  for  us,  deprive  it 
of  those  noxious  gases  which  would  otherwise  soon 
collect  and  destroy  us,  forming  their  own  substance  at 
the  expence  of  our  enemy  ;  so  that  the  very  thing 
which  would  destroy  us  is  made  to  provide  us  with 
food  and  with  fuel  through  their  means.  See,  too,  how 
admirably  the  growth  of  evil  in  the  natural  as  well  as 
in  the  moral  world,  is  checked  and  made  productive  of 
good  in  the  end,  by  the  overruling  band  of  God's 
providence. 

Thus  much,  then,  we  have  learned  regarding  the  air 
in  connection  with  agriculture  ;  it  provides  the  plant 
with  its  woody  substance,  it  keeps  up  the  warmth  of 
the  living  animal  I  y  burning  a  portion  of  its  food  in 
its  lungs. 

{ To  &e  continued,) 


POULTRY  MISCELLANIES. 

4.    The    Feeding    of    Fowls Although  a  writer, 

having  once  sent  forth  his  performance  to  the  public, 
acts  more  wisely,  as  well  as  in  a  more  dignified  manner, 
by  abstaining  from  all  notice  of  the  criticisms  that  may 
be  offered  upon  it  ;  still,  some  explanation  may  without 
impertinence  be  given  to  the  readers  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazelle,  why  the  statistics  and  calculations  respecting 
poultry-feeding,  required  by  a  correspondent  signing 
himself  *'  Tau,"  were  omitted  in  a  recent  publication. 
A  cenrteous  and  reasonable  demand,  like  his,  deserves 
an  answer. 

One  reason  was,  that  no  general  rule  as  to  the  most 
economical  food  for  fowls  can  be  given,  which  shall  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  circumstances  and  localities  of 
Gr<;at  Britain  and  Ireland.  Thus,  I  am  informed  that 
in  the  West  of  England,  Indian  com  can  often  be  pur- 
chased at  such  rates  as  to  make  it  a  cheap  article  of 
poultry  diet;  such  is  not  the  case  here  in  Norfolk, 
though  Rice  may  be  often  advantageously  used.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  each  of  the  large  sea-ports,  such  as 
Liverpool,  London,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  Cork,  offer 
some  particular  advantage  of  the  kind  to  their  neigh- 
bourhoods, if  it  be  inquired  after.  Then,  farmers  have 
their  tail  or  drop  corn,  which  town  residents  can  hardly 
come  at,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a 
market  value  belonging  to  it.  Millers  have  an  unavoid- 
able waste  and  amount  of  droppings,  which  can  be  saved 
from  being  utterly  lost  in  no  way  that  I  know  of,  except 
by  keeping  poultry  and  pigeons  to  pick  it  up.  So,  it  is 
saved  and  converted  into  money's-worth  ;  but  any  pro- 
fessional valuer  would  be  perplexed  to  put  a  value  on  it, 
which  should  go  safely  into  any  statistical  tables  and  be 
quoted  as  an  authority.  Again,  supposing  that  there 
were  only  one  article  of  grain  or  other  description  of 
food  on  which  poultry  could  be  fed,  and  that  of  unvary- 
ing price  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  still,  the  proportional 
amount  of  hand-feeding  required  by  an  equal  number 
of  fowls  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  owner.  A  head  of  50  birds  kept  at  a  suburban 
villa,  with  high-dressed  gardens  and  little  other  elbow- 
room,  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  same 
amount  of  unpurchased  food  as  the  50  which  belong  to 
a  small  farmer,  who  has  a  common  in  front  of  his  yard 
and  a  young  plantation  at  the  back.  The  50  that  are 
kept  on  a  dairy  farm  will  fare  differently  from  the  other 
50  in  whose  master's  bam  the  flail  is  perpetually  going. 
Cochin  China  fowls,  too,  and  Malays,  will  consume 
different  amounts  of  food  from  bantams  ;  and  to  strike 
an  average  on  a  miscellaneous  collection,  gives,  in  truth, 
only  the  phantom  of  a  precise  result.  The  only  way  in 
which  a  safe  calculation  of  the  exact  quantity  oF  food 
eaten  by  a  given  number  of  fowls,  is  to  shut  up  that 
given  number,  of  the  same  breed  and  age,  and  note  what 
is  consumed  in  a  given  time.  But  the  experimenter 
should  be  warned  that  the  birds,  when  first  confined, 
will  probably  sulk,  and  not  eat  nearly  so  much  as  their 
brethren  at  large,  and  so  an  error  will  be  admitted  that 
would  prove  of  considerable  importance,  if  the  calcula- 
tions founded  thereon^were  of  equal  consequence  with 
those  on  which  astronomy,  navigation,  or  even  large 
mercantile  enterprises  rely  for  satisfactory  results.  I 
have  therefore  thought  it  better  to  give  "  no  account  of 
the  average  quantity  of  grain  each  bird  might  be  ex- 
pected to  consume,"  than  to  attempt  giving  such  an 
account  as  I  feel  in  my  conscience  must  mislead,  if  it 
be  made  the  ground- work  of  any  calculation  intended  to 
be  generally  applicable.  The  best  and  most  usual 
modes  of  fatting  various  poultry,  such  as  pea-fowl, 
turkeys,  guinea-fowl,  geese,  &c.,  have  been  stated,  it  is 
hoped,  with  sufficient  fulness  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
every  one  will  and  must  depart  a  little,  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  from  any  printed  instructions,  according  as 
he  finds  that  his  own  special  means  may  be  most 
judiciously  made  use  of. 

To  meet,  however,  the  wishes  of  "  Tan,"  as  well  as 
paay  be,  instead  of  aiming  at  any  union-house-like 
infinitesimal  apportionment  of  each  crumb  of  provender 
to  each  eater,  we  will  give  a  tolerably  full  account  of 
our  own  stud  of  fowls  at  the  present  date,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  they  are  fed  and  managed.  If  a  few  other 
poultry  keepers,  at  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  will 
afterwards  send  the  details  and  routine  of  their  fowl 
establishments,  comparisons  may  he  drawn  and  a  selec- 
tion from  these  different  methods  made,  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  any  amateur. 

It  may  be  premised  that  my  own  object  in  keeping 
Jowls  13  not  mere  money  profit.  If  it  were  clearly 
proved  to  me  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  lost  a  small 
sum  by  them,  1  should  stiU  go  on  keeping  them,  for 


convenience  and  amtisement's  sake  ;  and  so  would  many 
other  country  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  clergy.  If  it 
could  be  demonstrated  to  me  that  the  eggs  laid  at  home 
cost  more  per  score  than  what  eggs  can  be  bought  for 
in  Leadenhall  market,  I  would  still  indulge  in  the  home- 
produced  article  instead  of  French  eggs  24  for  the  shil- 
ling, just  as  one  would  prefer  a  joint  of  home-fatted 
pork,  although  meat,  spelled  with  the  same  four  letters, 
D)ight  perhaps  be  bought  in  a  neighbouring  city  one- 
eighth  of  a  farthing  cheaper  per  pound.  If  men  want 
to  enter  on  the  business  of  fowl-dealing  and  fatting  on 
a  large  scale,  as  a  trade  to  live  by,  let  them  serve  a 
short  apprenticeship,  and  they  will  soon  discover  the 
most  profitable  way  of  proceeding,  according  to  the 
produce  and  the  demand  of  iheir  own  special  locality. 
But  I  have  never  professed  to  write  for  this  class  of 
very  useful  persons,  who  are  in  general  too  acute,  and 
too  practically  experienced,  to  need  much  instruction  of 
the  kind  from  books. 

Another  objection  with  me  has  been  not  to  attempt 
the  formation  of  anything  like  a  complete  collection  or 
menagerie  of  poultry — though  we  have  always  wished 
to  have  plenty,  both  to  observe  and  to  eat— but  rather 
to  have  a  succession  of  breeds  and  species  continually 
passing  in  review  through  our  premises,  to  have  their 
peculiarities  noted,  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  their  portrait 
taken,  and  then,  when  what  "e  fancy  to  be  the  secret 
ef  their  life  has  been  coaxed  out  of  them,  or  shrewdly 
guessed  at,  to  dismiss  them  as  inconvenient  super- 
numeraries, and  replace  them  with  less  familiar  faces. 
This  mode  is  more  suited  to  the  income,  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  brains  too,  of  most  naturalist  poulterers, 
than  to  have  a  vast,  over-crowded,  unwieldy  aviary 
population,  which  distracts  and  perplexes  the  student 
as  much  as  it  pleases  the  common  starer.  There  are 
minds  capable  of  threading  their  way  continuously 
through  such  a  wilderness  of  interesting  objects,  and  of 
carrying  along  with  them  at  the  same  time  a  collection 
of  clear  and  conclusive  ideas  ;  but  such  minds  are  not 
the  majority,  any  more  than  Knowsley  or  the  Regent's 
Park  contain  every-day  collections.  What  the  Earl  of 
Derby  and  William  Yarrell  can  do,  is  not  expected  to 
be  done  by  everybody.  It  is  wiser  to  attempt  the  per- 
formance of  a  feat  a  little  below,  rather  than  a  little 
above  one's  powers. 

Just  now  (July  1850),  our  stud  consists  of  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  various  breeds  of  fowl?,  pigeons,  with 
their  several  young,  besides  guinea-fowl,  guans,  a 
stork,  a  brood  or  two  of  pheasants  and  partridges,  and  a 
few  pair  of  cage  birds,  altogether  about  150  head.  At 
about  seven  in  the  morning  during  summer,  those  birds 
which  had  been  shut  up  in  their  respective  houses  the 
night  before  are  let  out  for  the  day.  A  sprinkling  of 
Barley  had  been  thrown  on  the  floor  of  each  house  the 
previous  eveuing.  The  geese  (to  begin  with  them),  are 
driven  into  a  large,  well  screened  orchard  (nearly  an 
acre),  that  slopes  slightly  to  the  south,  and  contains  a 
good  sized  pond.  Here  they  have  thrown  down  to  them 
a  few  handfuls  of  Barley,  as  much  as  is  thought 
sufficient  for  their  gradually  diminishing  numbers,  i.e., 
about  half  a  quarter  of  a  peck  for  ten  or  a  dozen  geese. 
This,  however,  is  shared  with  them  by  such  fowls  as 
choose  to  fly  over  the  fence  and  join  the  breakfast 
party  ;  the  ducks  too  will  frequently  creep  through  and 
under  the  palings;  so  that  "although  two  or  three 
additional  handfuls  may  be  given  on  such  occasions, 
still  if  every  handful,  or  even  every  grain  were  counted, 
no  true  account  could  be  exactly  rendered  of  the 
quantity  of  corn  appropriated  by  the  geese.  Their 
principal  maintenance  is  the  Grass  in  the  orchard,  and 
we  find  that  during  summer  they  are  thus  kept  in  suf- 
ficiently good  condition  to  kill  into  the  house.  During 
autumn  and  winter  they  require  to  be  shut  up  to  fatten 
in  the  regular  way.  About  half  this  quantity  of  Barley 
is  given  at  noon,  and  again  at  sunset  in  the  court- 
yard, when  they  are  driven  up  for  the  night  at  about 
8  o'clock. 

Our  ducklings  are  kept  pretty  nearly  in  confinement, 
i.e.,  in  coops  with  small  inclosures  in  front,  from  the 
time  that  they  are  hatched,  till  they  are  about  a  quarter 
grown.  During  this  infantile  state,  they  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  food  brought  to  them,  consisting  of 
bread  crumbs,  mixed  Barley-meal,  worms,  &c.  As 
soon  as  they  are  judged  sufficiently  robust  to  take  to  the 
water,  of  about  au  acre  of  which  they  have  the  range, 
besides  open  drains  and  ditches,  they  are  turned  loose 
with  their  nurse,  hut  are  always  got  home  at  night. 
Previous  to  this  complete  enfranchisement,  they  are,  of 
course,  disciplined  by  a  few  preliminary  swims  in  a 
large  milkpan  sunk  in  the  ground.  If  their  nurse  be 
a  hen,  they  very  soon  desert  her  and  cater  for  them- 
selves ;  if  a  duck,  then,  under  her  guidance,  they  pick 
up  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  their  maintenance,  costing 
nothing  but  the  few  kernels  of  Barley  that  are  thrown  to 
them  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to  keep  them  in  tlie 
habit  of  returning  home  with  tolerable  frequency.  Now 
it  is  impossible  to  make  any  cJculation  of  what  these 
birds  consume,  or  are  maintained  by,  that  can  afford 
real  instruction.  I  cannot  properly  enter  into  any 
balance  sheet  the  insects,  worms,  seeds,  and  water- 
weeds  on  which  my  ducks  grow,  get  flesh,  and  even  fat, 
although  they  are  all  the  produce  of  my  own  premises. 
De  minimis  non  curat  Lex.  The  l.iw  careth  not  for 
crumbs  and  atoms.  A  farmer  who  wants  to  know  the 
exact  profit  and  loss  on  each  duck  and  hen,  would,  we 
take  it,  be  penny,  or  rather  farthing  wise,  and  pound 
foolish  ;  that  is,  if  his  time  and  lliougiits  are  worth 
money  to  him.  And  what  most  baffles  us,  is,  that  these 
savings  which  poultry  get  from  off  their  walk,  to  the 
sparing  of  the  Barley  sack,  perpetually  vary.      Thus, 


from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas,  ducks  cost  very,  very 
little  to  keep,  where  they  have  a  proper  range  ;  and  so  do 
other  poultry.  Nature  is  then  most  liberal,  but  when 
the  ground  is  petrified  by  frost  and  covered  with  snow, 
it  is  a  different  affair.  Fowls  are  then  at  their  most 
costly  time.  A  calculation  of  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  at  either  period  cannot  but  mislead.  And  as  the 
greater  number  of  ducks  do  not  live  six  months,  their 
yearly  average  consumption  cannot  be  taken. 

In  the  same  way,  turkey-chicks,  and  common 
chickens,  are  with  us  assiduously  fed  on  their  proper 
diet,  their  mothers  being  cooped,  and  dependent  on  the 
grain  given  them.  As  the  younglings  gain  strength, 
they  are  gradually  released  ;  and,  when  finally  turned 
adrift,  have  the  range  of  more  than  S  acres  of  lawn  and 
grove,  where  their  mothers  and  themselves  find 
abundance  of  nutriment,  which,  though  valuable,  cannot 
be  charged  ia  any  bill  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  growing  families.  During  the  time  the  mothers 
remain  cooped,  a  person  goes  round  to  them  as  often  aa 
thought  needful,  that  point  being  much  regulated  by 
their  respective  ages,  with  a  supply  of  suitable  food. 
It  mainly  consists  of  hard-boiled  egg  chopped  up  with 
Lettuce  and  Onions,  bread  crumbs,  boiled  Rice  (costing 
Is.  id.  a  stone)  as  a  variety,  Barley  and  fine  pollard 
either  mixed  witli  cooked  Rice,  or  by  themselves  mixed 
with  a  little  water,  as  dry  as  can  be  to  bring  it  to  a  con- 
sistence. Little  chickens  are  treated  to  a  few  kernels 
of  Wheat.  The  most  economical  way  of  distributing 
grain  is  to  scatter  it  on  the  bare  ground,  and  to  give 
no  more  at  a  time  than  the  fowls  will  quite  consume  ; 
and  we  find  that  the  only  mode  of  preventing  the 
sparrows  from  getting  much  more  than  their  fair  share 
(their  really  fair  share  would  be  none  at  all),  is  to  re- 
main with  the  birds  and  chicks  while  they  are  eating, 
till  they  are  quite  satisfied,  and  to  repeat  the  visit  at  a 
short  interval.  Young  chickens  never  should  go  more 
than  two  hours  at  most  without  a  supply  of  food  ;  for 
adult  birds  three  times  a  day  is  plenty.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  extreme  precision  in  stating  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  articles  used  as  food  for 
live  stock  is  so  very  necessary  or  expedient.  For 
creatures  that  have  either  to  work  hard,  or  to  grow,  or 
to  get  fat,  a  little  too  much  food  is  better  than  a  little 
too  little.  We  should  prefer  even  some  waste  by 
sparrows  rather  than  see  our  poultry  stunted  in  their 
growth,  or  checked  in  their  moulting,  or  moping  about 
in  ill  conditioned  plumage.  Full  grown  guinea  fowl 
that  have  a  range  (and  they  should  not  be  kept  other- 
wise), require  no  more  corn  for  their  maintenance  in 
health  and  full  laying  powers,  than  what  they  will  have 
when  the  poultry  is  assembled  by  the  corn  measure  at 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  With  us,  the  least  profitable 
birds  are,  we  believe,  the  pigeons,  of  which  there  are 
about  40.  Besides  the  corn  which  these  get  at  the 
general  mess,  they  are  entertained  with  Peas  (at  the 
rate  of  about  a  peck  a  week),  in  their  private  apart- 
ment the  pigeon-loft,  to  which,  however,  they  are  not  at 
all  confined.  They  are  fed  at  au  extra  rate  to  prevent 
them  from  trespassing  on  our  neighbours'  fields. 
Pigeon  pies  in  sufficiency  could  be  had  at  a  less  cost, 
and  the  sale  of  choice  pairs  is  not  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  expense  of  keeping  the  flock. 

The  commissariat  department  of  every  rearer  of  a 
general  stock  of  poultry  must  be  arranged,  not  as  for  a 
regular  army,  where  the  men  are  all  of  a  certain  equal 
height,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  certain  equal  capa- 
city of  stomach  ;  but  as  for  a  mixed  multitude  or 
rabble,  such  as  the  followers  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  a 
disorganised  riotous  populace,  consisting  of  old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  healthy,  sick,  and  lame.  To 
the  entire  mass  of  this  feathered  band  of  insurrectionists 
(and  very  riotous  they  do  become  as  the  pangs  of 
hunger  continue  to  pinch  them),  it  may  be  advised  that 
three  feeds  of  corn  a  day  be  administered  till  they  are 
tolerably  satisfied.  It  is  an  error  to  believe  that 
poultry  will  eat  corn  to  repletion  ;  they  will  turn  from 
that  when  they  feel  they  have  had  a  sufficiency  of  it,  to 
pounce  upon  the  fly,  drag  out  the  half-hidden  worm,  or 
crop  the  sprouting  Grass.  The  waste  of  giving  corn  to 
fowls  consists  in  throwing  them  down  a  large  quantity 
at  once,  more  than  they  care  to  have,  and  then  leaving 
them  to  themselves,  instead  of  doling  it  out  handful  by 
handful,  and  stopping  the  distribution  as  soon  as  appe- 
tite begins  to  flag.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
a  grain.  The  juniors  and  the  prisoners,  and  the  invalids, 
must  have  separate  attentions,  which  we  are  not  ex- 
pected to  particularise  here.  For  poultry  that  is  put 
up  to  fatten  loose  in  a  small  shed  (really  a  good  and 
more  healthy  way  than  fatting  coops  with  separate  com- 
partments, for  we  never  see  a  return  of  the  birds  which 
die  instead  of  fatting  from  this  incarceration),  for 
poultry  so  confined  no  feeding  trough  is  better  than 
that  figured  as  for  turkeys  in  the  "  Ornamental  Poultry," 
and  a  former  volume  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  ;  but 
even  the  degree  and  kind  of  fatness  expected  in  poultry 
is  a  matter  of  local  taste  and  fashion.  Most  country 
people  like  a  fowl,  or  a  duck,  that  has  been  kept  at  large 
in  high  condition,  either  at  the  barn-door  or  in  the 
pond,  without  any  confinement  at  all  ;  thus  making 
an  approach  to  the  edible  qualities  of  game.  Lon- 
doners prefer  birds  that  have  never  stirred,  except  in  a 
dark  cellar,  nor  used  their  wings,  except  to  help  them 
to  a  perch  3  feet  from  the  ground,  at  most.  This  in- 
actior.  of  the  muscles  gives  a  peculiar  tenderness  to  the 
flesh  and  unctiousness  to  the  fat,  which  is  much  valued 
by  metropolitan  purveyors.  As  far  as  the  digestion  of 
tlie  eaters  is  concerned,  it  would  be  well  if  the  parties 
could  exchange  their  tastes.  The  caponish  and  luscious 
peculiarity  of  the  fowls  supplied  by  the  best  London 
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poulterers,  requires  a  little  fresh  air  and  exercise  to 
settle  comfortably  ;  while  the  lightness  of  the  barn- 
door flesh,  if  not  eaten  too  soon  after  slaughter,  is  more 
suitable  to  a  sedentary  stomach.  How  hard,  then,  it  is 
to  dictate  which  is  "  the  best  mode  of  feeding  and 
fatting  "  when  connoisseurs  differ  so  widely  as  to  the 
result  most  worthy  to  be  aimed  at.  D. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Ought  Farm  yard  Manure  to  be  decomposed  before 
Led  to  the  Field  ?  is  a  question  that  has  been  dis'cussed 
by  a  farmers'  club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and,  by 
a  show  of  hands,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
Boussingault,  Thaer,  Schwertz,  Coke,  and  others  have 
admitted  the  disadvantages  attending  the  decomposition 
of  farm-yard  manure  ;  yet  the  turning  of  the  manure 
heap  until,  as  some  farmers  say,  black  butter  becomes 
black  snuff,  must  be  familiar  to  all  that  have  passed 
thi-ough  rural  districts  ;  and  the  "  rivulet  of  blackish 
fluid,  which  is  either  wholly  evaporated  or  lost  iu  the 
ground,"  cannot  be  now  foreign  to  their  senses.  We 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  the  essence  of  the  manure  is 
contained  iu  the  liquid  ;  indeed,  if  allowed  to  remain 
long  enough,  the  whole  of  the  dunghill  would  run  away 
in  a  liquid  state  ;  so  that  when  practicable,  and  where 
attended  with  pecuniary  satisfaction  by  its  efficacious 
action,  a  person  cannot  be  sane  who  would  follow  the 
practice  of  his  grandfathers.  M,  Gazzeri  ascertained 
that  horse-dung  lost  more  than  half  the  dry  matter  it 
contained  in  the  course  of  four  months.  Professor 
Johnston  found,  by  the  time  the  straw  is  half  rotten, 
this  loss  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  weight, 
while  the  bulk  is  diminished  one-half.  To  increase  its 
quantity  and  preserve  its  quality  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
all.  Half  a  yard  of  rotten  dung  ought  to  be  equal  in 
its  effects  to  a  yard  of  unfermenttd  dung  ;  yet  the 
latter,  when  ploughed  in  in  the  autumn,  has  been  found 
to  produce  better  crops  on  all  tenacious  soils  than  the 
former,  weight  for  weight.     Soils  of  this  texture  are 


cure  for  this  disease  is  to  give  the  land  a  bare  fallow, .  your  correspondent  founds  his  argument.  He  contends 
or  to  grow  a  crop  of  Potatoes,  so  that  the  Turnip  crop  }  that  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  laud  is  "the  mainsprin" 
may  occur  at  an  interval  of  8  or  10  years,  instead  of  4  ;  of  the  existence  of  a  country  lawyer,  and  that  he  na"- 
or  5,  as  usual.  This  bare  fallow,  or  Potato  crop,  will  j  turally  acquires  that  knowledge  from  the  duties  which 
protect  the  following  crops  of  Turnips  during  several  j  accrue  to  him  in  that  capacity,  ^ 
rotations.     Lime  is  useful,  though  it  is  not  so  effectual    ■'     "  ■ 


as  the  above  plan.  If  the  Turnip  fields  be  examined 
every  year,  it  will  be  observed  that  if  this  system  be 
not  adopted,  the  "finger  and  toe"  disease  will  spread 
further  and  further  over  the  field,  at  each  return  of 
the  Turnip  crop.  The  diseased  part  of  the  Turnip 
sometimes  contains  the  grub  of  an  insect  ;  but  whether 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  or  tlie  diseased  Turnips 
are  a  favourable  place  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
sect, we  are  unable  to  say.  Such  questions  as  this  well 
deserve  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  societies,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  now  in  the  habit  of  distributing 
large  sums  of  money  in  prizes  for  cattle  ;  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  different  breeds  are  now  sufficiently 
well  understood.  Without  for  one  moment  under- 
valuing the  benefit  conferred  upon  agriculture  by  the 
prizes  for  cattle,  we  would  recommend  that  prizes 
should  be  offered  of  suffieient  amount  to  induce  men 
properly  qualified  by  previous  study  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  elucidation  of  this  disease  of  "  fingers  and 


Those  who  are  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  occupation  of  land,  and  with 
the  various  expenses  attendant  upon  it,  and  who  from 
long  experience  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
value  of  land  for  occupation,  will  scarcely  attach  much 
weight  to  the  argument  that  a  person— from  the  pe- 
rusal  of  title  deeds  and  musty  parchments,  and  en- 
quiries which  he  is  compelled  to  make  as  to  value,  and 
which  the  present  rental,  whether  fair  or  unfair,  is  pro- 
bably near  enough  to  determine — is  likely  to  gain  that 
experience  which  enables  hiau  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  bad  occupation,  and  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment upon  the  oftentimes  complication  of  points,  which 
constitute  the  value  of  different  and  variously  situated 
farms.  I  feel  sure  that  scarcely  a  word  is  necessary  to 
dispel  the  effect  of  auy  part  of  the  argument  of  your 
correspondent,  particularly  as  it  fails  of  general  appli- 
cation. The  lawyers  brought  forward  are  men  who 
care  very  little  about  litigation,  and  are  also  men  of 
educated  and  enlightened  miuds,  and  consequently  well 
fitted  for  the  duty  of  placing  landlord  and  tenant   in  a 


toes,"  and  a  host  of  other  similar  evils  from  which  the  !  proper  position.     The  laud-agents,  on  the  other  hand 


farmer  sustains  very  serious  losses.  A  5/.  or  10/.  prize 
on  this  subject  would  only  produce  an  essay  that  would 
be  dear  at  the  money  ;  but  let  100/.  be  offered,  and 
there  is  some  chance  of  the  question  being  settled.  As 
an  instance  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
inquiry  as  this  respecting  the  "  finger  and  toe  "  disease, 
we  may  mention  that  some  portion  of  the  Olive  crop  in 
France  was  yearly  found  to  be  destroyed  by  insects.  A 
scientific  gentleman  was  appointed  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment to  investigate  the  subject,  and  by  his  sugges- 
tion (in  those  districts  liable  to  this  insect)  the  Olives 
are  now  pulled  just  before  being  quite  ripe.  The  in- 
sects at  this  time  have  not  reached  maturity,  and  the 


benefited  by  the  gases  evolved    during    fermentation,  j  crop  is  by  this  means  quite  preserved.     There  can  be 
and  by  its  opening  tendency.  "  Some  have  even  gone  so  I  no  reason  why  a  similar  investigation  of  the  "  finger 


far  as  to  maintain  that  fresh  excrements  were  injurious 
to  vegetation.  Proofs  to  the  contrary  are  readily  ob- 
tained ;  it  is  enough  to  recollect  that  in  the  grazing  and 
folding  of  sheep  and  kine,  the  dung  and  urine  pass  di- 
rectly into  the  ground  of  our  pastures  and  fields,  and 
who  shall  say  that  the  land  is  not  benefited  by  what  it 
thus  receives  ?  Unquestionably  fresh  manures  in  ex- 
cess prove  injurious  to  vegetables  ;  but  aa  much  may 
be  said  in  regard  to  the  best  fermented  dungs."  (Bous- 
siugault.)  Were  we  not  guided  by  experience,  perhaps 
we  should  be  led  to  imagine  there  would  not  only  be  a 
saving  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  phosphates,  &c.,  by  ap- 
plying it  fresh  to  the  soil,  but  that  all  soils  would  be 
equally  benefited  by  being  thus  treated.  Not  so.  The 
chemical  action  of  the  manure  will  be  equally  efficacious 
on  light  aud  heavy  soils,  but  this  is  more  than  coun- 
teracted by  the  injurious  mechanical  action.  Whilst 
unfermented  dung  will  prove  most  beneficial  to  our 
clays,  half-rotten  dung  will  be  most  efficacious  to  soils 
of  a  medium  texture,  and  rotten  dung  to  our  light  ones. 
Decomposed  farm-yard  manure  is  no  better  adapted  for 
every  soil  than  one  man  is  adapted  for  every  profession, 
George  Summers,  Sioke  Wake,  Dorset. 

Clover  Failure. — Your  remarks  on  my  suggestions  as 
to  the  probable  cause  of  the  failure  of  Clover,  has  led 
me  to  examine  this  subject  more  deeply.  With  our 
present  knowledge  on  this  mysterious  subject,  we  can 
only  avoid  those  enfeebling  processes  that  tend  to 
weaken  the  plant,  and  assist  the  injurious  influences 
that  cause  the  failure  of  the  crop.  This  year  one  case 
only  has  come  under  my  observation  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  Clover  in  this  field  was  fed  too  late,  and 
saturated  with  water  throughout  the  winter.  Although 
I  detected  Orobanche  growing  on  Furze,  not  far  distant, 
with  its  peculiar  brown  or  reddish  scales,  and  didy- 
namous  monopetalous  flowers — not  a  trace  of  it  was  to 
be  found  in  this  field.  When  sown,  and  when  standing 
for  a  crop,  tliere  are  few  plants  that  depend  so  much 
on  the  weather  for  their  success.  Clover  will  grow 
luxuriautly  even  on  sandy  soil,  in  a  wet  summer,  pro- 
vided they  are  ploughed  deeply,  well  manured,  and  in  a 
low  situation.  I  think  most  people  will  agree  with  me, 
that  Clovers  are  much  less  precarious,  iu  unfavourable 
seasons,  on  soils  of  close  texture— on  soils  containing  a 
portion  of  clay  with  an  admixture  of  calcareous  matter 
— when  ploughed  deeply,  aud  well  manured,  than  on 
any  other  soil.  Most  modern  authorities  affirm  this 
assertion,  but  I  trust  to  ray  own  experience  for  its 
exactness.  I  reiterate  my  belief— the  present  culture 
of  many  is  not  deep  enough  to  ensure  its  successful 
growth,  in  unfavourable  seasons.  These  I  take  to  be 
the  causes  of  occasional  failure  ;  but  there  is  a  mystery 
jet  to  be  solred.  George  Summers,  Stoke  Wake,  Dorset. 
Anbury.— ill.  J.  Maiuwaring  Paine  asks  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  have  suffered  from  the  finger  and 
to?  blight  ia  their  Swedes  this  season.  It  has  been 
very  severe  on  the  lower  green  sand  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, the  stratum  to  which  it  is  confined.  It  is  pre- 
vented by  a  liberal  application  of  the  scrapings  of  roads 
made  with  calcareous  gravel.  An  account  of  this  was 
sent  by  me  and  printed  iu  your  journal  about  two  years 
ago.  If  Mr.  Paine  requires  further  information,  I 
shall  gladly  give  it.  J.  Clutterbuck,  Long  Wittenham, 
Abingdon. 

Disease  in,  Turnips — Attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  serious  losses  which  the  Turnip  growers  suffer  from 


disease    should    not    be    similarly   useful. 


and    toe 
T.  C.  L 

The  Cow  Parsnip  (Heracleum  sphondylium). — Allow 
us  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  your  correspon- 
dent ''  Scotia  "  on  the  Heracleum  sphondylium,  and  its 
uses  for  horticultural  purposes.  Although  a  common 
British  plant,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  for  cattle 
food,  more  especially  for  pigs  and  cows,  which  fatten 
upon  it,  also  rabbits.  We  have  some  time  since  intro- 
duced and  claim  to  be  the  first  who  suggested  its 
general  cultivation  on  the  waste  bogs,  &c.,  in  Ireland. 
With  a  view  of  confirming  our  ideas  on  this  point,  we 
have  endeavoured  this  summer  to  improve  it,  and  esti- 
mate its  value,  by  the  test  of  cultivation,  from  its  seeds  ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  our  expectations  are  fully 
realised  ;  so  much  so,  that  we  have  obtained  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  green  food  from  a  small  space  of 
land.  By  judicious  management  it  may  be  cut  three 
times  a  year,  as  Lucerne.  Its  seeds  must  be  sown  in 
autumn  or  early  spx-ing,  as  it  requires  to  lay  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  damp  soil  before  it  germinates. 
We  shall  feel  pleasure  in  answering  any  of  your  in- 
quiring correspondents  relative  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  this  native  plant.  Enclosed  is  a 
packet  of  our  cultivated  seed  for  your  acceptance. 
Hardy  and  Son,  Maldon,  Essex. 

Allotments. — Sir  Arthur  de  Capel  Brooke,  Bart., 
has  in  the  parishes  of  Great  Oakley,  Cottingham,  aud 
Middleton,  350  acres  of  land  occupied  by  170  tenants. 
The  quantities  of  the  holdings  vary  from  20  poles  to 
2  acres  j  but  the  greater  portion  are  halt  acres.  The 
smaller  allotments,  as  roods  and  half  acres,  are  either 
dug  or  forked  with  a  strong  three-pronged  fork, 
14  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide.  The  acres  are 
ploughed.  The  produce  on  those  which  are  dug  or 
forked  were  from  6  to  8  quarters  last  year  per  acre. 
The  Wheat  crops  on  these  allotments  this  year  are 
exceedingly  good,  but  I  do  not  think  the  quantity  will 
be  so  good  as  last  year.  The  heavy  crops  are  much 
beaten  down  by  the  heavy  showers.  I  observed  both 
this  aud  last  year  the  best  crops  upon  these  allot- 
ments were  produced  from  those  plots  which  were  dibbled 
with  from  3  to  4  pecks  per  acre.  The  forward-sown 
Barley  is  also  good.  The  Peas  and  Beans  are  par- 
tially injured  by  the  fly.  The  Potatoes  are  much  worse 
diseased  than  last  year.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
state  that  the  crops  now  growing  upon  these  350  acres 
will  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  growing  on  the  same 
quantity  of  land  in  this  country  respecting  quantity  and 
quality,  when  it  is  considered  that  10  years  ago  this  ' 
portion  of  land  was  woods  in  Rockingham  forest,  thickly 
planted  with  timber  and  underwood.  The  vast  change 
that  has  been  effected  by  the  industry  of  the  people  in 
bringing  the  same  into  such  a  superior  state  of  cultiva- 
tion is  praiseworthy  to  them,  and  must  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  the  worthy  baronet.  Jas.  Miller. 

Law  Agents  and  Land  Agents. — I  have,  like  your 
legal  correspondent,  been  a  reader  of  your  Paper 
for  some  years.  1  have  also,  like  him,  derived  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  it,  but  from  no 
part  of  it  more  so  than  from  the  remarks  which  have 
occasionally  fallen  from  your  pen  upon  the  disadvan- 
tages of  employing  lawyers  in  the  management  of  landed 
estates.  Your  correspondent  may  certainly  be  an  ex- 
ception, both  in  himself  and  his  experience,  but  the 
comparisons  which  he  makes  use  of  far  from  illustrate 


the  disease  commonly  called  "fingers  and  toes."  I  i  with  fairness  the  respective  merits  of  hiw  agents  and 
have  studied  the  subject  for  some  years,  and  can  corro- 1  land  agents.  I  will,  without  gomg  generally  into  the 
borate  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  farmers,  that  the  only  !  subject,  touch  upon  two  or  three  points  upon  which 


are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  and  uneducated  men, 
and  have  the  certainly  great  failing  (which  arises  from 
inexperience)  of  "go  a-head"  qualities.  One  word 
respecting  the  fairness  of  the  comparison  is  unnecessary. 
To  support  an  argument  by  otherwise  than  fair  speci- 
mens of  both  classes  is  equally  so.  I  will,  having  spun 
out  these  desultory  remarks  to  a  longer  extent  than  I 
intended,  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  experience 
aud  common  sense  to  decide,  whether,  in  consulting  the 
welfare  of  landlord,  tenant,  and  the  country,  the  ma- 
nager of  landed  property  should  or  should  not  uude'-- 
stand  it.  F.  K.  E.,  Aug.  12. 

Clover  Failure. — Seeing  some  remarks  in  your  Paper 
of  the  24th  ult.,  p.  537  b,  on  the  failure  of  Clover,  I  wish 
to  be  allowed  to  offer  some,  the  result  of  a  little  more 
than  a  year's  practical  experience  in  farming,  combined 
with  a  little  previous  observation.      At  Lady-day,  1849, 
I  commenced  farming,  and  seeded  down  at  the  usual 
time,  in  the  usual  way,  with  permission  of  the  off-going 
tenant,  two  Wheat  fields  with  Clover  and  Rye-grass.    I 
also  sowed  a  field  with  Barley  after  Turnips,  and  seeded 
that   down   in   the   same  way.     The  result   was   that 
neither  Clover  nor   Rye-grass  came  on  either  of  the 
Wheat  fields,  and  only  a  very  little  Clover,  with  a  poor 
crop  of  Rye-grass,  on  the  Barley  field,  which  had  been 
insufficiently  manured,  with  guano  only,  for  Turnips, 
and  these  were  not  consumed  on  the  land.     I  bought 
the  seeds  from  neighbours  who  had  raised  them,  sowed 
some  themselves,   and  sold  some  to  other  neighbours, 
who  had  all  good  crops,  thus  proving  that  there  was  no 
fault  in  the  seed.     This  year   I  have  seeded  down  with 
Clover,  &c.,  three  fields  of  Wheat,  two  and  a  half  being 
on  fallow,  aud  the  remaining  half  being  spring  Wheat 
after  Turnips,  and  in  all  of  these  the  Clover  and  other 
seeds  are  well  up,  aud  promise  a  most  abundant  crop. 
I  also  sowed  one  of  the  Wheat  fields  of  last  year,  which 
I  had  seeded  down,  but  whereon  the  seeds  had  failed  as 
before-mentioned,  with  Oats,   having  ploughed  it  before 
Christmas,  and   worked  and  treated  it  well  in  every 
respect,  except  that  I   did  not  manure  it,  having  been 
told  that  it  had  been  well  fallowed  and  manured  for  ths 
Wheat  of  1849,  the  latter  of  which  I  have  smce  had 
reason  to  believe  was  only  partially  true,  and  this  I  also 
seeded  down  again  this  year,  the  result  being  very  little 
better  than  that  of  last  year,  so  far  as  present  appear- 
ances go ;    the  red   Clover   coming  up   but  sparingly, 
though  plentifully  sowed,  and  that  which  has  come  up 
being  very  weakly,  and  as  small  in  the  leaf,  or  smaller, 
than  Wfiite  Dutch.     There  is  also  a  field  with  which  I 
have  been  acquainted  for  upwards  of  30  years,  during 
which  time  one  person  farmed  it  till  four  or  five  years 
back,  and  in  that  time  told  me  that  he  never  could  get 
a  good  crop  of  red  Clover  on  it,  and  at  length  actually 
gave  up  trying  to  do  so,  but  worked  it  very  hard,  keep- 
ing it  under  plough  a  good  deal.     This  field  is  now 
beautifully  covered  with  red  Clover  and  other  seeds  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  tenant,  who  has  manured  it  well. 
The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  the  foregoing  facts  is,, 
that  it  may  probably  be  foimd  in  most  cases,  if  fairly  in- 
vestigated, that  the  failure  of  Clover  arises  more  gene- 
rally from  want  of  sufficiently  manuring  the  land  on 
which  it  is  sown  than  from  any  other  cause  ;  and  by 
giving  a  good  top-dressing  to  the  field  in  my  occupation 
last  alluded  to,  1  do  not  despair  even  yet  of  obtaining  a 
fair  crop  of  it  on  that  field  also.     Some  of  your  readers 
may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  criticise  my  course  of  farm- 
ing, but  to  this  I  have  been  driven  by  the  state  in  which 
I  took  the  farm,  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  has  much, 
if  anything,  to  do  wiih  the  partial  failure  of  the  Clover 
sown  with  the  Oats,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
last  year  in  every  instance  it  failed  with  the  Wheat,  and- 
was  all  but  a  total  failure  with  the  Barley  ;  whilst  this 
year  it  has  succeeded  well  in  every  instance,  excepting 
only  this  one  field.     How  far  it  will  "  stick"  remains  to 
be  proved.     Lime  is  commonly   said  to  be  an  aid  to 
this,  as  also  to  stiffening  straw  and  brightening  the  sam- 
ple of  Wheat,  and  if  so,  is  I  fear  too  much  undervalued 
in  modern  farming  ;  but  as  I  have  no  experience  on 
this  point   as  yet,  I  only  venture  to  state  this  as  a 
general  remark  of  divers  persons  who  in  practice  seem 
to  disbelieve  their  own  assertion.    No  longer  a  mere 
Looker-on. 

Reaping  Wheat. — It  may  afford  some  gratification 
to  the  correspondent  who  addressed  yon  on  this  subject 
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last  week,  to  know  thit  a  machine  for  cutting  the  ears  j 
from  the  standing  Wheat,  leaving  the  straw  to  be . 
gathered  at  leisure,  has  just  been  invented  by  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  Somersetshire,  and  that  steps  are  bein» 
taken  to  bring  it  before  the  agricultural  community. 
As  the  machine  is  constructed  upon  a  well-established 
principle,  and  can  be  made  for  a  small  sum,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  of  great  utility.  A 

Reaping  3faahine. — Having  observed  in  your  Number 
(for  August  24).  the  communication  of  a  correspondent 
on  a  new  mode  of  harvesting  grain,  I  can  inform  you 
that  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Dunbar,   East  Lothian, 
his  snssestion  has  been  carried  out  in  a  partial  degree 
by  the  iufluence  of  the  wind.     The  violent  storms  on 
Sunday  the  18th,  and  Monday  the  19th,  broke  off  the 
heads  of  the  Barley  in  several  fields  ;  luckily,  however, 
there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  Barley  cut,  and  in  1 
some  places  there  was  not  such  a  thiug  to  be  seen  as 
the  heads,  except  lying  on  the  ground.     On  one  farni  in  , 
this  part  several  children  have  been  employed  in  pick-  ' 
iniT  them    up,  and   it   is   probable   that  there    may  be  i 
several  quarters  of  good  grain  saved  from  total  loss  by  . 
this  means.  F.  E.  xV._Observingin  your  Paper  a  wish  [ 
expressed  that  some  plan  could  be  invented  for  taking  i 
off  the  ears  of  Wheat  while  standing  in  the  field,  I  ven- 
ture  to  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  very  simple  instrument  i 
I  saw  many  years  ago,  in  very  common  use  in   the  | 
United  States  of  America  for  taking  off  the  heads  of 
Clover.     It  consists  of  nothing  mere  than  the  body  of  a 
wheelbarrow,  on  an  axletree,  with  two  handles  behind,  i 
so  set  that  the  body  of  the  machine  can  be  moved  cir-  \ 
cularly  on  the  axletree,  and  a  horse  attached  to  it  by  a  ' 
chain  and  swingle  tree  on  one  side.     The  front  board 
of  the  wheelbarrow  is  made  slanting,  and  cut  into  teeth 
like  a  comb,  shod  with  iron,  or  perhaps  made  of  iron,  j 
and  set  very  close  at  the  angular  point.     The  operation 
is  the  most  simple  possible.     A  man  lays  hold  of  the  I 
handles  behind,  and  while  the  horse  pulls  the  machine  j 
he  moves  the  body  of  the  barrow  upon  the  wheels,  cir- 1 
cularly,  tipwards  and  downwards,  humouring  the  growth  j 
of  the  Clover  as  he  goes  along  ;  the  heads  of  the  Clover  | 
are  all  caught  between  the  combs  of  the  tool,  and  falling  ' 
to  pieces  are  thrown  back  into  the  body  of  the  wheel-  j 
barrow,   cut  entirely  to   pieces,  and  in  that  country,  j 
where  an  idea  prevails  that  sowing  the  husk  with  the 
Clover  is  better  than  threshing  it  out  (I  believe),  it  is 
sown  in  the  state  in  which  the  tool  takes  it  off;  at  all 
events  each  head  fails  into  the  most  minute  morsels. 
Why   may  not  something  of  this  sort  be  applied  to 
•Wheat?  Z.X.Y. 

The  Study  of  Chemxslry.—T'he  expense  of  apparatus 
necessiry  in  the  study  of  chemistry  might  be  taken  from 
the  shoulders  of  individual  farmers  by  subscription,  and 
the  yearly  expenses  should  be  borne  by  an  annual  pay- 
ment  by  each  member  of  a  class  engaged  in  the  study, 
who  should  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  and 
the  services  of  the  schoolmaster  might  be  remunerated 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  each  time  his  assistance 
was  required.  The  farmer  wuuld  reap  the  benefit  of 
such  an  arrangement  in  many  ways.  His  knowledge 
of  chemistry  would  prevent  the  system  of  fraud  pursued 
by  dishonest  tradesmen.  From  the  experience  I  have 
had,  I  am  quite  confident  that  it  will  be  a  long  while 
before  the  sta-e  of  education  will  allow  of  people  pro- 
tecting themselves,  consequently,  some  such  plan  is  re- 
quisite. It  will,  of  course,  admit  of  great  extension  ; 
the  apparatus  should  he  kept  at  the  school,  and  the  sons 
of  farmers  and  others  might  meet  there  to  their  mutual 
benefit.  If  a  library  could  be  added  so  much  the  better. 
A  series  of  lectures  might  be  given  in  the  winter  season 
with  advantage.  J.  Stollard,  Ipstones,  Stnfford^hire. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

SEPTEMBER. 
lAMJTEBinnB  Sheep  Fakji.— Harvest  operations  are  prc- 
gressir>g  rapidly,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
A  verv  considerable  proportion  of  the  grain  crop  in  our  bill 
disiricc  has  been  cut,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  dajs  this  will 
be  caned  atid  cut  of  danger.  The  winds  of  the  19th  ult.  have 
done  serious  damage  to  the  grain  crop,  especially  in  the  lower 
^strict.",  where  much  of  it  was  dead  ripe,  and  all  of  it  near 
maturity.  In  general  the  quantity  shaken  amounts  to  the 
seed,  and  in  many  cases  to  much  more.  We  commenced  our 
harvest  on  the  2f:th  by  mowing  Oats,  but  as  yet  have  made  very 
little  progress,  the  fine  weather  having  obliged  us  to  keep  all 
our  hands  working  amon-ist  the  meadow  hay,  which  the  recent 
jiales  had  scattered  in  every  direction.  Having  now  got  this 
crop  into  something  like  a  state  of  safety,  we  will  now  keep 
working  at  the  com,  one-half  uf  which  is  now  quite  ripe.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  small  Cheviots,  all  our  lambs  are  now 
sold,  and  most  of  them  off  the  farm.  This  leaves  our  shep- 
herds some  leisure,  which  is  employed  in  manufacturing  a 
supply  of  coarse  meadow  hay,  sufficient  to  keep  their  cows  fur 
fiix  or  seven  months.  This  is  cut  and  prepared  by  the  servant, 
and  driven  home  by  the  master.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  month  the  draft  ewes  will  be  prepared  for  sale.  In  the 
meaniioae  harvest  work,  and  distribu'iog  the  meadow  hay  over 
thefjrm,  in  well  sheltered  places,  where  it  can  be  available 
for  sheep  during  snow-storms,  will  keep  us  folly  occupied.  A 
Lammermuir  Fanner, 


maintained.    From  Holland  and  GJermanv  there  are  974  Beasts, 
is90  Sheep,  and  217  Calves  ;  and  from  Scotland,  200  Beasts. 
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Best  Short-homs  3 
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Best  Downs  and 
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Beasts,  4703;;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  32,SI0  ; 
Fbidat,  Sept.  6. 
We  have  a  good  supply  of  Beasts,  but  not  many  fresh  Tip 
from  our  own  grazing  districts.  Trade  is  dull,  at  Monday's 
prices.  The  n'imber  of  Sheep  is  smaller,  so  also  is  the  demand, 
and  it  is  wicii  ditSculty  that  Monday's  prices  are  realised  for 
anything.  Lamb  is  scarcely  saleable.  We  are  not  so  plenti- 
fnlly  supplied  with  Calves  as  of  late,  and  trade  is  rather  better. 
From  Germany  and  Holland  there  are  43)  Beasts,  3100  Sheep, 
271  Calves,  and  14  Pigs  ;  from  Scotiaud,  70  Beasts  ;  300  from 
the  nonhem  and  midland;  and  82  MUch  Cows  from  the  home 
counties. 
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of  the  latter  ■  but  limestones  vary  much  in  the  quantity  of    is  fully  adequate  to  the  demand ;  prices  are  with  difficulty 

coal  required.    The  coal  should  not  be  paced  nearer  the  '  — :-.-;— j      f rr.„__j  ._j  ^ ., „-,  ...... 

liniu"-  of  the  kiln  than  9  inches,  so  as  to  avoid  burning  the 

fire  bricks.     Where  there  is  a  constant  sale,  the  proper  plan 

is  to  keep  the  kiln  always  at  work  by  drawing  out  small 

portions  of  the  litae  when  sufficiently  calcined,  and  adding 

fre;h  stone  and  coal  at  top.    "Enquirer"  should  eiaoiine 

the  best  kilns  near  him.  J,  G. 
Lime  :    Constant  Eeader.   Ton  had  better  lime  now,  and  dress 

with  guano  in  spring.— The  peat  is  to  be  only  charred.     Tou 

mnst'iiig  a  hole,  light  a  good  fire  in  the  bottom  of  it,  pile  on 

dry  peat,  and  cover  with  wet  peat  to  keep  out  the  air  ;  and 

when  the  fire  is  cOEjiog  through,  quench  it  with  water. 
Mt;zzl.E  :  X  YZ.  Can  a  muzzle  be  so  made  as  to  prevent  a  calf 

from  sucking  its  mother  ?     I  have  had  one  which,  though  it 

had  very  sharp  spikes,  proved  ineffectual ;  and  is  there  such  a 

thing  as  a  Guernsey  halter  for  tethering  cows — a  practice 

foll"wed  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey;  and  where  are  they  to  be 

purchased  in  London  ? 
Paesntfs  :   A  M.    Do  you  propose  to  plant  out  roots  for  seed  ? 

In  that  case  set  them"  in  2  feet  apart  every  way,  in  land  not 

too  rich,  burying  them  up  to  the  crown.    If  it  be  for  roots, 

you  need  not  sow  till  January  or  February.     The  Jersey  Cow 

Parsnip  is  the  best  for  cattle,  if  that  is  yonr  object.     Sow, 

shallow,  5  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  in  rows  IS  inches  apart.    If 

you  have  not  farm-yard  manure  enough,  sow  3  or  4  cwt.  of 

guano  broadcast. 
StriniEE  Ceops:    Anon.  A  succession   of   summer    crops    for 

cattle  fcod,  to  come  in  at  April  and  continue  till  November, 

will  be  Mangold  Wurzel,  to  last  you  through  June  and  July  ; 

Eye,  through  April  and  May  ;  early  Cabbages,  through  June, 

July,  and  August  ;  winter  Vetches,  through  May,  June,  and 

July  ;    spring   Vetches,  through    August,    September,   and 

October;  Lucerne,  through  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember;  early  sown  Rape,  through  August,  September,  and 

October';    early  Turnips  through  Sep'.ember,    October,   and 

November. 
SCPEBPHOSPHATE  I  IreUtr.d.  Tour  inquiry  has  been  forwarded. 
Swedes  :  Bill-side,  They  are  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  wire- 
worm.  There  is  no  help  for  you  that  we  know  of.    Tou  might 

plough  the  field  up,  if  the  crop  is  very  bad,  and  sow  White 

Mustard. 
To  Recoveb  a  Wobn-otjt  Fasm  :  A  B  says,  "  My  farm,  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  arable  and  two  pasture,  is  upon  the 

e^t  jary  of  Milford  Haven,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 

sea-weed  thrown  up  by  the  sea  daily,  and  abundance  of 

slime  at  low  water  ;  and  lime  at  45.  Sd.  a  ton  on  the  next  farm. 

The  soil  is  dry  and  poor,  and  averaging  a  sufiicient  depth  ; 

and  the  subsoil,  or  nest  stratum,  is  a  mixture  of  stones  and 

earth  so  lot  b3  that  after  the  heaviest  rain  the  ground  is  dry 

immediately.  With  artificial  mantu'e  (guano),  which  is  ex- 
pensive, I  have  an  excellent  field  of  Turnips,  and  with  Sea- 
weed an  excellent  field  of  Potatcei  ;  but  if  any  of  your  ex- 
perienced correspondents   will  favour  me   with   his  advice 

upon  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  to  recover  a  long  neglected 

land,  he  will  oblige.      I  have  pared  and  burned  about  20 

acres  this  year ;  but  these  fields  are  overrun  with  Fern. 

which  finds  its  nutriment  many  feet  deep."    [You  must  force 

good  crops  by  guano,  keep  sheep  and  cattle  on  them,  and  so 

get  manure  enough  to  create  and  maintain  fertility.] 
VrBGisiA  ;    }VJ  tirch.    The  writer  is  now  Ln  that  State.    His 

meaning  probably  was,  that  the  landlord   would   furnish 

capital  on  receiving  half  the  projit. 
Wheat  :  THticiun.  The  specimen  sent  is  a  very  good  Wheat 

— thin  skinned  in  the  berry,  and  well  grown  in  the  ear.     We 

do  not  know  it. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Sept.  7. 
YegetalDles  are  abundantly  supplied.  Hothoase  Grapes  and 
PIne-applee  are  plentifol  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarinea  from  the 
open  walls  tolerably  abundant.  Gooseberries  are  all  but 
over.  Oranges  and  Lemons  though  scarcer  are  sufficient  for 
the  demaad.  Pi>uns  and  Pears  are  still  received  from  the  Con- 
tinent in  abundance.  Filberts  are  plentiful.  Carrots  and 
Turnips  may  be  had  at  3d.  to  6d.  a  banch.  Potatoes  are  good 
and  cheap.  "  Lertuces  and  other  salading  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand,  and  so  are  ilushrooms,  French  Beans  are  scarcer. 
Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Carnations, 
Picotees,  Asters,  Fuchsias,  Mignonette,  Dahlias,  Verbenas, 
Bi-^Qonia  venusta,  Stepbanotis  floribunda,  Heliotropes,  Cal- 
ceolaria Tiscosissima,  Japan  Lilies,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  43  to  6s       |  Pears,  per  doz.,  Is  to  33 
Grapes, hothoase,  p.  lb., 2s  to  os     Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  33 


Beasts,  1U32  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  10.650 :  Calres,  491 ;  Pigs,  310, 

COAL  MARKET.— Fbipat,  Sent.  6. 
Holywell,   lis. ;  Wallsend  Haswell,  153. ;  Wallsend  Hetton, 
163. ;  Wallsend  Lambton,  los.  6d.— Ships  at  market,100. 

MARK  La^SE. 
MoNTAT,  Sept.  2.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land 
carriage  samples  this  morning  from.  Esser,  Kent,  and  Suffolk 
was  smaller  and  of  woroe  quality  than  tkat  of  last  week,  con- 
siating  chiefly  of  the  new  crop  ;  a  vei-y  few  of  the  finest  samples 
were  picked  out  at  about  last  week's  prices,  but  the  great  bulk 
remained  uoscld  at  a  late  hour.  Although  there  appeared  a 
betttr  inquiry  for  the  finest  descriptions  of  foreign  early  in  the 
day,  iitt.e  business  resnlttd,  holders  being  exceedingly  firm  in 
their  demands,  wiih  which  the  millers  were  nnwolling  to 
comply. — Barley  meets  an  improved  inquiry,  at  an  advance  of 
6d.  to  Is.  per  qr. — Beans  are  unaltered  in  value. — We  advance 
our  quota'.ions  Is.  per  qr,  for  English  white  Peas,  and  Is.  to  2s, 
per  qr.  upon  foreign. — Oats  are  a  fair  sale,  at  an  improvement 
of6d.  per  qr. — The  show  of  Mustard  was  considerable,  and 
amounied  to  1500  qrs.  ;  some  of  the  best  samples  were  picked 
at  about  6s.  6d.  per  bushel,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  could 
not  be  dispossd  of. 

BSITISH  FEB   liTPEEIAL    QCAETEB. 

Wheat,  Esses,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —      fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera  

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York.. .White 

—  Foreign 

Barley, grind.  &:  distil.,  19s  to  22s.. .Cher. 

—  Foreign. ...Grinding  and  distHliug 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 
__    Irish  Potato!  16— 20 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  i  15 — 2o 

Rye |19-21 

Kye-mealj  foreign per  tomoJ. — 61 

Beans,  Mazagan 22s  to  24s Tick[24— 2. 

—  Pigeon   253  — 283...Wind»|    — ^ 

—  Foreign Smalli24 — 3- 

Peas,  wMte,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers, 23— 31  j  Suffolk 

—  Maple 24s  to  30s Grey  22— 28  Foreign 

Maize White  26 — 3o' Yellow.. 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack, 36 — 40' 

—  Suffolk ditto;  :il—36j  Norfolk 

—  Foreign  per  barrel  21 — 24  Per  sack  31 — 34 

Feidat,   Sept.   6.— With  the  exception  of  Russian  Oats,  of 

which  the  supply  is  large,  the  arrival  of  all  grain,  English  and 
foreign,  this  week  have  been  moderate.  English  Wheat  snp- 
porLs  our  quotations  of  Monday  last.  Barley  continues  in  good 
demand. — Beans  are  fully  as  dear,  and  rather  more  money  is 
obtained  for  Peas. — Oats  meet  a  free  sale  at  former  prices.— 
Flour  supports  its  late  value,  and  meets  a  ready  sale. 


42—46 
45 — ly 
46—52 


Peaches,  per  doz.,  3s  to  Ss 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  Ss  to  8s 
Apricots,  per  doz.,  Is  Cd  to  Ss 
Figs,  per  pannet,  2s  to  43 
Melons,  each,  Is  to  3s 
Plums,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  la  6d 
Green-gages,  do..  Is  to  2s 
—    per  sieve,  Ss  to  10s 
Apples, de3sert,p. bush, 43  toSs 


Oranges,  per  doz.,  2s  to  Ss 

—  per  100,  Ss  to  24s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  68 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  39 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  243 
Nuts,   Barcelona,  per    bush,, 

20s  to  2JS 

,^ ^__ — BraziL  p.  bsb.,  128 

kitcheD,do,lst;dto68  6d    Filberts,  per  100  lbs.  22s  to  30s 
VEGETABLES, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Bad  Euttzb  :  Ilaiixman,  The  dige--tive  organs  are  probably 
out  of  order.  We  would  recommend  a  saline  purgative — 
^Ib.  of  sulphat3  of  magnesia,  1  oz.  of  nitrate  of  potash,  dis- 
solved in  warm  water  t-r  gruel,  and  repeated  in  smaller  dost  s 
in  a  few  days,  if  i-equired.  It  may  be  well  to  put  a  hctle 
nitrate  of  potash  in  the  milk — half  a  teaspoonful  in  a  pail  of 
3  or  4  gallons  of  milk.   W.  C.  S. 

Cochin  China  Fowl  :  A  B.  You  will  find  Mr.  Baker's  adver- 
tisement in  the  columns  of  to-day. 

Kilns  :  Enquirer.  The  best  orm  of  kiln  is  the  circular,  taper- 
ing to  the  bottom,  nearly  in  tite  form  of  the  small  end  of  an 
eg^  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  better  form  fur  kiln  than  that  of  an 
egg-bhell  from  which  the  broad  end  bas  been  cut,  as  is  com- 
mouly  done  in  eating.  It  is  generally  convenient  to  have 
two  apertures  at  the  bvttom.  The  limestone,  properly 
broken,  and  the  coal,  s'^iould  be  placed  in  alternate  thin 
layers,  usually  in  the  proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  one 


French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  3s  to  43 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  2s  to  4s 
Peas,  per  sieve,  3s  to  6s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50s  to  80s 

—  per  cwt.,  2s  tid  to  48 

—  perbui.b.,lB  6d  to  Ss 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  p.  doz.,  23  6d  to  3s 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz., 

6d  to  Is 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  Is  to  la  Gd 

—    Cos,  p.  score,  6i  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 


Ttimips,  per  doz.  ban.,  2s  6d  !  Small  Salads,  p.  pnnn, 2d  to  3d 
"    "  '  Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl..  Is  to  4a 

Mushrooms,  p.  pot,,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  btm,.  Is  to  2s 
—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  yd  to  Is 


to  3s  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  23 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  6s 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  lOd  to  Is 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  Ss  to  5s 
Tomatoes,  p.  punnet,  Is  to  ls6d 


17—22 
15-18 
18—21 


Red 

Red  . 


Red 


Malting 
Malting 

Feed     ... 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign. 

Harrow 
Longpod 

Egyptian 


37—44 
40—43 


36—42 


22—25 

20—23 


IS— 17 
13—16 
18—20 

24— 2Q 

21—22 

24— 2S 
24-31 

2-5—30 

31—36 


litPEaiAL 
AVEBAGES. 

July    27 

Aug.     3 


Wheat.  BiRitEi..  Oats.   Eye.  ^  Beans,  ,  Fbab. 


10.. 
17.. 
24.. 
31.. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


43alGd 


43  7 


1  0 


225  3d  183  Id  243  9d 
22  4  (18  1  122  2 
5  il7  11  '23  8 
;18  4  123  0 
0  17  9  :20  10 
4  |17  9  23  4 


22 
22 
23 
22 


22  6  18  0 


22  11 


1  0 


27j  4d 
27  8 

27  9 

28  2 
23  1 
28  11 


23  0 


275  M 
27  8 
26  10 
26  5 
26  3 
20  11 


27  0 


1  0  I  1  0 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  sis  weeks 'Com  Averages, 
Pbices,    Jdlt27.  Aug.   3.  Aug.  10.  Adg  17.  Aug.  2*.  Aug. 


4is  Id 
43     3 


7       I 

6       I 

6 

6       I 


SEEDS.— Sept.  2. 


Spinach,  p.  half  sieve.  Is  6d  to  2s  i  Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  6d  Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  49  '  Watercres8,p.l2bunch,,  6dto9 


Prime  Meadow  Hay 

Inferior  ditto 

Rowen    

Sew  Hay       


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trasses. 
Smithfield,  Sept.  5. 

75s  to  80s     Clover      

63        70    I  New  Clover    ... 
60        —    I  Straw      


Trade  doll. 
Cumberland  Mabket,  Sept. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    74sto7S8  ,  Inferior  ., 


23        28 
,  GooP£A. 


Inferior  ditto... 

New  Hay 

Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


50        66    !  New  Clover 
..     50        65    I  Straw      ... 
..78        84 
Whitechapei,  Sept.  5. 
..     68s  to  72s  I  New  Clover    .. 
..    GO        62    I  Inferior  ditto.. 

..    —       —      Straw      

..80        85    ! 


...    ...    658 to  72s 

65        72 

26         30 

Joshua  Bakeb. 


75  s  to  SOs 
24        28 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  2. 
We  have  a  very  large  supply  of  Beasts,  but  the  average 
quality  is  inferior,  coneequently  many  of  the  best  descriptions 
make  6s.  Sd,  A  considerable  number  of  second-rate  remain 
unsold.  The  number  of  Shtep  is  also  large,  and  the  demand 
small;  trade  is  esceedioijiyhcavy,  especially  for  big  feheep. 
We  cease  to  quote  Lamb,  as  the  season  has  dosed  ;  what  few 
'  come  to  market  only  make  mutton  price.     The  supply  of  Calves 


Canary,  per  qr 48s  to  54s 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...29  — 33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  — 35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  p.  cwt.. ..24  — 46 

—  —  foreign,do.  —        — 

—  white,  do 36  —48 

—  —  foreign.do. —       — 


Coriander,  per  cwt,  ...ISs —  22a 
Mustard,white,p.bash.4  —  3 
I      —    brown  do 7  —  IS 

Rape,  per  last  241.-261.- 

!  Cakes,  Lindseed,p.l000...8L15f 
i  —  —  foreign,p.ton,6!.l-3; 
I  —  Rape,  foreign,  do.,  Zl.17- 
■  Tares,  per  bash...  Ss  Od— 5s  tid 


LiYEEPOOL,  Fbiday,  Auq.  30. — Tbe  supplies  received  int.; 
this  port,  coastwise  and  from  Ireland,  since  Monday  last  are 
light ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  tolerable  import  of  foreign 
Wheat,  the  arrivals  of  grain  and  Floor  from  abroad  are  com. 
paratively  moderate.  At  our  market  this  morning  the  Wheal 
trade  was  firm,  and  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  transacted 
on  terms  fully  equal  to,  and  in  a  few  cases  a  little  over,  th( 
current  rates  of  Tuesday.  Flour  becoming  less  plentiful,  and 
in  good  demand.  Barley  and  Malt,  although  not  readily  sale- 
able, remained  unaltered  in  value.  Beans,  upon  a  raoderatt 
demand,  supported  late  prices  ;  and  Peas  were  held  steadily  a 
late  rates.  Oats  and  Oatmeal  of  all  descriptions  barely  sus 
tained  previous  prices.  Indian  Corn  realised  a  fiirther  ad 
vance  this  morning  of  6d.  per  qr.,  with  rather  an  active  sale 

Tuesday,  Sept.  3. — The  imports  of  grain  and  Flour  fron 

our  own  coasts  are  still  on  a  moderate  scale,  but  we  are  agaii 
liberally  supplied  from  abroad.  We  Lad  a  steady  but  an  activi 
market  this  morning.  Old  Wheat  met  a  moderate  retail  de 
mand,  at  late  rates.  New  Oats  and  new  Oatmeal  were  lesi 
plentiful,  and  brought  full  prices.  Grinding  Peas  were  Is.  pe; 
qr.  dearer.  Barley  and  Beans  without  change.  French  Flom 
met  a  good  sale,  at  extreme  prices.  In  Indian  Com  there  wai 
littlj  doiog,  bat  it  supported  Friday's  advance  of  3d.  ^tj 
6d  perqr.  Arrivals  and  exports  in::)  Liverpool  from  the  27u 
\'ig.  to  2d  Sept.,  inclusive:  Wheat,  16,840  qrs.;  Barley 
isS5  ors.  •  Malt,  810  qrs. ;  Oats,  6444  qrs.  ;  Beans,  2705  qrs. 
Peas,*273  qrs, ;  Indian  Com,  1722  qrs.  ;  Oatmeal,  1745  sacks 
and  4623  sacks  and  16,726  barrels  ofrlour. 


36—1850.] 
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BOTANICAL   WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  LINDLET. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  Structural,  Phy- 
siological, and  Medical.  Witli  a  Sketch  of  the  Artificial 
Methods  of  Classification,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms, 
Price  12s.  cloth. 

The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  os. 

This   will  complete    the   series    of   Elementary    Botanical 
Works  by  Professor  Lindlet.  of  which  *'  School  Botauy,"  and 
*'  The  Vegetable  Kingdom."  form  the  other  narts. 
CONTEXTS. 

Pabt  I. — Chap.  1.  General  Attributes— 2.  Of  the  Elementary 
Organs— 3.  Of  the  Epidermis  and  its  Processes— 4.  Of  the 
Compound  Organs— 5.  Of  the  Root— G.  OftheStem— 7.  Of  the 
Leaf-Buds — 8.  Of  the  Leaves— 9.  Of  Food  and  Secretions — 
10.  Of  the  Motions  of  Fluids— 11.  Of  the  Flower-Bud— 1L>.  Of 
the  Inflorescence— 13.  Of  the  Floral  Envelopes— 14.  Of  the 
Male  Organs— 15.  Of  the  Disk— IG.  Of  the  Female  Organs— 
17.  Of  the  Heceptacleof  Torus- IS.  Of  the  Oi-ule- 19.  Of  Fer- 
tilisation—20.  Ofthe  Fniit— 31.  Of  the  Seed— 22.  Of  Germina- 
tion—23.  Of  Flowerless  Plants, 

P.AET  II,— Ch.ip.  1.  LinoEean  Sexual  System— 2.  Analytical 
Method — 3.  The  Manner  of  Studying.— Glossary. 

*»'  The  Elements  of  Medical  and  (Economical  Botany,  illus- 
trated with  numerous  diagrams;  and  woodcuts,  is  now  ready. 

nPHE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  or  the  Structure, 
-■-  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants ;  illustrated  upon  the 
Natural  System.  Second  Edition.  oOO  Illustrations.  Price 
305.  in  cloth. 

%"  To  suit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  the  above 
Work  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  25.  6d.  each. 
PROFESSOR  LINDLEY'd  QlCONOMICAL  BOTANY, 
This  day  is  published,  in  one  vol.  Svo,  with  numerous  woodcuts 
price  145. 

MEDICAL  AND  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY  ;  or. 
An  Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine 
or  Domestic  (Economy. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  aud  a  Glossary  of  Tech- 
nical Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  125. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  author's  '*  School  Botany." 

EXTBACT   FROM  THE   ADTHOH'S   FEEFACE. 

"  The  Yegetabte  Eiogdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity 
of  plants  ot  no  known  importance  to  man.  various  useful  spe- 
cies employed  in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of 
domestic  ceconomy.  The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be 
brought  by  teachers  in  Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or 
which,  Jrom  their  great  importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the 
earliest  subjects  of  study,  are  mentioned  in  the  following  pages, 
where  they  are  arranged  in  the  manner  pro.'osed  in  che  '  Yeqe. 
TABLE  Kingdom'  of  the  author,  with  the  sequence  of  matiei 
departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was  believed  that  the 
convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted  by  doing 
so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to  have 
been  made  in  such  a  way  that  ail  teachers  who  possess  reason- 
ably esieosive  means  of  illus-rating  their  lectures,  and  aU 
Botanic  Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species 
which  are  mentioned.  A  small  selection  was  indispensable  ; 
firstly,  because  a  greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  the  majority  of  purchasers  ;  and  secondly,  because 
experience  shows  us  that  those  who  have  to  study  a*  science  of 
©bservation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to  concentiate  their  atten- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  uoon  a  limited  number  of  objects.'* 

Just  published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  2s.  6d. 

ORCHIDACE.E  LINDENlAN^  ;  or,  Notes  upon 
a  Collection  of  Orchids  formed  in  Colombia  and  Cuba,  by 
Mr.  J.  Linden.  By  John  Lindlet,  Ph.  I).,  F.R.S.  and  L.S., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  and  in  the 
Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  the  Rudiments  of  Botanical 
Science.    New  Edition,    400  Illustrations.    Price  5s.  6d. 


London  :  Bbadbtikt  and  Evans.  11.  Eouverie-street. 


NEW   EDITION  OF 

PROF.  LINBLET'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  EOTAN"k 

Recently  published,  in  2  vols.  Svo,   with  Six  Copper-plates  and 

numerous  ^ood  Engravings,  price  2-is.  cloth, 

TNTRODUCTION       TO       BOTANY. 

-L  By  Professor  LiNDLEY.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Botany 
in  University  College,  London,  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Cor- 
rections and  numerous  Additions. 

ESTEACT   FKOM  PBEPACE. 

In  this  new  and  enlarged  Edition,  the  Author  has  followed 
very  nearly  the  method  recommended  by  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor De  CandoUe,  than  whom  no  man  ie  emitled  to  more 
deference,  whether  we  consider  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
in  all  that  relates  to  order  and  arrangement,  or  the  great  ex- 
perience which  a  long  and  most  successful  career  of  public  in- 
struction has  necessarily  given  him. 

The  Author  has  begun  with  what  is  called  Obganoghapht 
(Book  1. 1 ;  or  an  explanation  of  the  exact  structut  of  plants  ; 
a  branch  of  the  subject  comprehending  what  relates  either  to' 
the  various  forms  of  tissue  of  which  vegetables  are  constructed 
or  to  the  external  appearance  their  element;iry  organs  assume 
in  a  state  of  combination.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  these 
topics  should  be  well  understood,  because  they  form  the  basis 
of  all  otber  parts  ofthe  science.  In  physiology,  every  function 
is  executed  through  the  agency  of  the  organs  :  systematic 
arrangements  depend  upon  characters  arising  out  of  their  con- 
sideration ;  and  descriptive  Botany  can  have  no  logical  pre- 
cision until  the  principles  of  Organography  are  exactly  settled. 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  most  distin-^uished 
botanists,  upon  some  points  connected  with  this  subject,  so 
that  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  enter  occasionaliy  into 
much  detail,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  student  of  the 
accuracy  ofthe  facts  aud  reasonings  upon  which  he  is  expected 
to  rely. 

To  this  succeeds  Yegetable  Phtsiologt  (Book  II.} ;  or  the 
history  of  the  vital  phenomena  that  have  been  observed  both 
in  plants  in  general,  and  in  particular  species,  and  al-o  in  each 
of  their  organs  taken  separately.  It  is  that  part  of  the  science 
which  has  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  practical  objects.  Its 
laws,  however,  are  either  unintelligible,  or  susceptible  of  no 
exact  appreciation,  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
more  important  details  of  Organography.  Much  of  the  subject 
is  at  present  involved  in  doubt,  and  the  accuracy  of  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  physiologists  is  inferred  rather  than  demon- 
strated ;  Sd  that  it  has  been  f.  und  essential  that  the  grounds  of 
the  more  popularly  received  opinions,  whether  admitted  as  true 
or  rejected  as  erroneous,  should  be  given  at  length. 

Next  follows  Glossology  (Book  III.) ;  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  Tebminology  ;  restricted  to  the  defiuitioD  of  the  ad- 
jective terms,  which  are  either  used  exclusively  in  Botany,  or 
which  are  empluyed  in  that  science  in  some  particular  and 
unusual  sense.  The  key  to  this  book,  as  also  to  tne  substantive 
terms  explained  in  Organography,  will  be  found  in  a  copious 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

It  has  beeu  the  Author's  wish  to  bring  every  <;ubject  that  he 
has  introduced  down,  as  nearly  as  possi  ble,  to  the  state  iu  which 
It  is  tound  at  the  present  day.  In  doing  so,  he  has  ac'dtd  so 
very  considerable  a  quantity  of  new  matter,  especially  in  uhac 
relates  tu  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  that  tbr:  present 
Edition  may  be  considered,  ia  thohe  respects,  a  new  work. 
London :  Longman,  Bbown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 
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FOB  THE  USE   OP 


SCI-IOOLS,  PRIVATE   STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND  MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Ele- 
mentary Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the 
wants  ofthe  public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public 
and  private  schools  ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been 
neglected,  or  whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early 
life  to  such  studies  ;  and  to  Artists  and  Slechanics  these  little 
works  will  be  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas  as  possible  ;  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory, 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their 
simplest  but  to  their  shortest  form. 


A  New  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  now  ready ^ 

A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much,  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin- 
ciples. 

By  GEORGE  BARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 


II. 
Kew  Edition  (jostpublished), 

COMPANION 

TO  THE 

POPULAR     GEOMETRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
illustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  uith  numerous  Cuts. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  4s.  Sd.,  cloth. 


IIL 
Thxrd  Edition, 

SYSTEM 


POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

WITH 

A    Section    on    S'SO^G^T-SOIJS    and 

P3sogkessi'd::«s. 
By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4.S.  Gcf. 
"  For  Students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read 
with  more  advantage  than  'Darley's  Popular  Geometry  an 
Algebra.*" — Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  articU  "Mechanics." 


IT. 
Secokd  Edition, 

SYSTEM 


POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Eotb    S'lane    and    Splierlcal. 

■VCith  POPULAR  TREATISES   on  LOGARITHMS,  and  the 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  3s.  Gd.,  cloth. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

■With  Engeavisgs.— 12mo,  5s.,  cloth  lettered. 
"  There  is  a  Tast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed 
in  a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful 
little  volume,  which  not  less  for  the  noveltj-  of  its  plan  than  the 
extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste  and 
talents  of  its  projector  and  editor,  Mr.  Darley."— Sim. 


Price  3s.  6d.  (post  free.) 
T^?-™F„?.^?.?:~^^^^?'^.^^  Instructions  for  its 


Formation  and  Culture.      Illustrated  by  2-t  Woodcuts 
Reprmted  from  the  Gaedenebs'  Cheonicle,  with  additions 
CONTENTS.  <iuuiugns, 

Planting     out,    ar- 1 
rangement         of 
trees,  &c. 
Pushing  eye,  spring 
treatment  of  dwarf 
shoots  from 
Roses,  difierentsorts 
on  the  same  stock 
Roses,  short  list  of 


Annual  pruning 
time,  principle  of 
execution,  »i;c. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of 
year,  day,  time  of 
day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  otj 
into  stock 

Bud,preparation  of, 
for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and 
pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  seciu-ing  a 
supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs, 
and  snails,  to 
destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds, 

theory  of  replant- 
ingwithexphiined 

Guards    against 

Labelling         [mnd 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing 
wounds 

Pruning  for  trans- 
plantation 

Price  3d.,  or  os,  for 


distance,  shorten- 
ing heads,    &c. 
saw    proper    for 
the  purpose 
GRAFTING. 

Aphides,    to    keep 
down 

Free-growers,      re- 
marks on 


desirablesortsforj  Graft,    binding    up 


budding    with 
pushing  eye 

Sap-bud,  treatment 
of 

Shape  of  trees 

Shoots  and  buds, 
choice  of 

Shoots  for  budding 
upon,  and  their 
arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping 
even,  and  remov- 
ing thorns 

Shortening  wild 
shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out 
for  budding  upon ; 
the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour, 
age,  height;  sorts 
for  different  spe- 
cies of  Rose  ;  tak- 
ing up,  trimming 
roots,      sending 


and  finishing 

Grafting,  advantage 
of 

Grafting,  disadvan- 
tage of 

Operation  in  differ- 
ent months 

Preliminary  obser- 
vations 

Roses,  catalogue 
and  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  sorts 

Scion,  preparation 
and  insertion  of 

Scion,  choice  and 
arrangement  of 

Stock,  preparation 
of 

appendix:. 

A  selection  of  vari- 
eties 

Comparison  be- 
tween building 
and  grafting 


,    .       ^  copies  for  distribution  amongst  Cottage 

Tenantry,    delivered  anywhere  in  London,  on  a  PosUoffice 

order  being  sent  to  the  Publisher,  Jahes  ilATxnsws.  at  the 

Office  o!  the  Gardener^  Chronicle. 

'X'HE  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN 

J-  OPERATIONS. 

By  Joseph  Pastos,  Gardener  to  Hts  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, &c.  (tc. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gabdesee's  Cheonicle  ;  %bove  57,000 
have  already  been  sold. 

Just  Published,  price  Is.  6d.,  free  by  post  Is.  10c?. 
T    ABELS     FUR     THE      HERBARIUM, 
-*-^  consisting  of  the  names  of  the 

Glasses,  Alliances,  Orders,  and  Sub-Orders 

OF 

PROFESSOR      LINDLEY'S 
KINGDOM, 

So  printed,  in  large  type,  that  they  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  The  Eeebasium:. 
London:  J.  Matthews,  o.  Upper  Wellington-street,  Strand - 
and  may  be  ordered  of  all  booksellers.  ' 


YEGETABLE 


A  CLEAR  COMPLEXION". 
rf^ODFREY'S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 
VJ  is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving, 
Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  iu  giving  it  a 
blDoming  and  charming  appearance,  being  at  once  a  most 
fragrant  perfume  aud  deiighttul  cosmetic.  It  will  completely 
remove  Tan,  Sun-burn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  balsamic  and 
healing  qualities,  reader  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from 
dryness,  scurt;  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or 
eruption  ;  and,  by  continuing  its  use  o'nly  a  short  time,  the 
skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  com- 
plexion perfectly  clear  and  beautiful.  Sold  in  bottles,  price 
'2s.  9d.,  with  directions  for  using  it,  by  all  Medicine  Tenders 
and  Perfumers. 

]\/J  ETCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH-POWDER 
J-TX  -nill  be  found  to  be  the  best  that  has  vet  been  produced; 
it  contains  no  acids,  nor  anything  that  can  injure  the  finest 
enamel ;  il  thoroughly  removes  the  tartar  and  ail  impurities, 
produces  that  beautiful  white  appearance  so  much  to  be  desired, 
and  its  fragrant  perfume  tends  to  sweeten  and  purify  the 
breath.  M.  and  Co.,  from  the  many  years  thev  have  been  cele- 
biated  as  Tooth-Brush  Makers,  have  had  opportunities  (that 
occur  to  few)  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  those  powders 
that  have  been  brought  before  the  public.  They  have  now 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  receipt  from  which  the  above 
Powder  is  prepared,  and  confidently  recommend  its  univercal 
adoption.  Wholesale  and  retail  at  Metcalfe,  Binglet 
and  Co.'s,  Brush-Makers  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  2s.  per  box. 
Caution.— The  genuine  Powder  will  have  the  Royal  Arms,  com- 
bined with  thvise  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  on  the  lid  of  the  box 
aud  the  signature  and  address  of  the  firm,  thus  :  "  Metcalfe' 
B^SGLET,_aud  Co.,  130  b,  Oxford-street,  Loudon."  ' 

T'OOTHACHE  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  using 
-L  BRANDE'S  ENAMEL  for  filling  decajiog  Teeth,  and 
rendering  them  sound  and  painless.  Price'ls.  Enough  for 
several  Teeth.  The  only  substance  approved  by  the  medical 
faculty,  as  being  unattended  with  pam  or  danger,  and  the  good 
effects  of  which  are  permanent. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  iu  the  United  Em5;dom.  Twenty  really 
authorised  Testimonials  accompany  each  box,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  use.  Sent  free,  by  return  for  post,  bv  J.  WILLIS,  2i 
EAST  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  'WHiTEFillARS,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  iu  return  for  13  penny  stamps. 

CAUTION.— The  great  success  of  this  preparation  has 
induced  numerous  unskilful  persons  to  produce  spurious 
imitations,  and  to  Copy  BRANDE'S  ENAMEL  Advertisements. 
It  is  needful,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  impositions,  by 
seeing  that  the  name  of  John  Willis  accompanies  each  packet. 


'^'^HE  TEETH. — How  often  do  we  find  the  human 
-L  face  divine  disfigured  by  neglecting  the  chieiest  of  its 
ornament;^,  and  the  breath  made  disagreeable  to  companions 
by  non-attention  to  the  Teeth  !  Though  perfect  in  their  struc- 
ture and  com}josition,  to  keep  them  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state 
requires  some  little  trouble ;  and  if  thooe  who  are  blessed 
with  well-formed  Teeth  knew  how  soon  decay  steals  into  the 
mouth,  making  unsightly  what  otherwise  are  delightful  to 
admire,  and  designated  unhealthiness  by  the  impurity  of  the 
breath,  they  would  spare  no  espense  to  chase  away  these  fatal 
blemishes.  But  although  most  ladies  are  careful,  and  even 
particular  in  these  delicate  matters,  yet  few  are  sufficieatiy 
aware  of  the  imperative  necessiry  of  avoiding  all  noxious  or 
mineral  substances  of  an  acrid  nature,  and  of  which  the 
greater  part  ofthe  cheap  Tooth  Powders  of  the  present  day 
are  composed.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  point  out  Messi-s, 
Rowlands'  Odonto,  or  Pearl  Dentrihce,  as  a  preparation  free 
from  all  injurious  elements,  and  eminently  calculated  to  em- 
bellish and  preserve  the  dental  structure,  to  impart  a  grate+ul 
fragrance  to  the  breath,  and  to  embeilisb  and  perpetuate  the 
graces  ofthe  mouih. — Ladies'  Gazette  of  Faihion. 

ROWLAND'S  UDO.STO 
Is  a  white  powder  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most 
recherche  iogrediencs  of  the  oriental  herbal,  of  inestimable 
value  in  preserving  and  beautifyiuic  the  Teeth,  strengthening 
the  Gums,  and  in  rendering  the  brea'h  sweet  and  pure.  Price 
2s.  dd.  per  box. — Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton- 
gardenj  London,  and  by  OhemisCs  and  Perfumers, 
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GKAY,      O  R  M  S  O  N,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERSSTREET,        CHELSEA, 

Respectfully  solicit  tte  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  tlieir  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Keating  evciy  description  of  Building  connected  with  Horticulture.      They  hare  much 

pleasure  in  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  rnn;;e  of  houses  shown  belo'iV. 


teJ«5=- 


Tinery, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Vinerv, 
30  by  16  ft. 


"Vinery, 
30  by  16  ft. 


Stove,  Greenhouse, 

45  by  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft. 

[Erected  foe  John  Sbaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Ldton  Hoo.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  frona  Ifr.  FBiSEK.— "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  ranae  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer 
John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  is  perfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  rega^dB  t>otb 
building  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 
(Signed.)  "James  Fbaseb.  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Park." 


BREMTFORD. 
10  NOBLEMEN,  GENTf.EUEN,  NURSERYMEN.  MARKET. 
GARDENERS,  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,   ENGAGED  IN 
PLANTING. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
fa^ourerl  with  instructions  to  submit  to  an  uoreserved 
Sale,  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Brentford  Nursery,  Middle, 
sex,  about  the  second  weeli  in  October  (by  order  of  tbe  executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Ronalds),  the  whole  of  thevaluable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  riding  over  about  SO  acres,  eonsistinf^  o!  a  lart^e  aod 
rich  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Maidt^n,  Trained  and 
Untrained  Fruit  trees,  of  every  description  ;  Ornamental  trees, 
Deciduous  and  American  Shrubs  ;  fine  Evergreens,  &c. 
Further  particulars  in  future  advertisements. 
American  Nuraery,  Leytonstone,  Sept.  1S50. 

DALSTON  NURSERY.— TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN, 
NURSERYMEN-.  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed  by  Mr.  J.  Smith  to  submit  to  public  competition 
by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Dalstnn  Nursery,  Middlesex,  on 
MONDAY,  "September  23d,  and  following  day,  at  11  o'clock 
(in  consequence  of  the  Lease  being  nearly  expired),  the  whole 
of  the  valuable  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising  several 
thousands  of  choice  double  Camellias,  from  13  inches  to  10  feet, 
beautifully  set  with  bloom  buds ;  Azalea  indica,  Epacris, 
Ericas,  Daphne  indica,  Pimelea,  Corra^a,  Cassia  corymbosa, 
Erythrina,  Diosma.  Nerium,  Plutnba^o,  K'.nnedya,  Choi"<iz?ma, 
Gardenias,  Geraniums,  Chrssinthemums,  Cactus.  Fuchsia^, 
Myrtle?,  Acacia,  Heliotropes,  Aloes  (sorts),  Hydrangeas,  China 
Rose^.  S'atice,  ila^'nolia  prandiflora  (ex.),  Viola  arborea,  Cal- 
ceolarias, Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Ac— May  be  viewed,  and  Cata- 
logues had  ;Grf,  each,  returnable  to  puri^haser*),  one  week  prior 
to  the  sale,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  ;  on  the  pre- 
mises ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leyton- 
Btone,  Essex. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,    AND  OTHERS, 

SPECIMEN  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.  &c.,  THE  PROPERTY 

OF  AN  AMATEUR. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  the 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham-road,  Brompton 
(one  mile  from  Hyd-  Park  corner),  on  TPIURSDaY.  Septem- 
ber 19.  1850,  at  1  o'clock,  a  large  assortment  of  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  including  some  fine  specimens  of  Ficus,  Dracaena 
Passiflora  in  fine  varieties,  Begonia,  Plumbago,  Achimenes, 
Tecoma,  Erica,  Azalea,  Epacrie,  Corr^a,  Bigoonia;  also  a 
large  plant  of  Rhododendron  Altaclarence,  Nerium,  Evergreens 
in  pots,  and  other  miscellaneous  Nurse.-y  Stock.  —  May  be 
viewed  one  day  prior  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton  Auction 
Ground,  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  near  London. 


BROMPTON  AUCTION  GROU.VD.  FULHAM  ROAD, 
BROMPTON  (one  Mile  fro.n  Hvde-park-corner),  Esta- 
blished for  the  Sale  of  all  Kinds  ._.f  NURSERY  AND 
FLORISTS' STOCK  BY   AUCTION. 

DA.  RAMSAY,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  &c., 
•  begs  to  inform  his  Friends,  the  Trade,  and  others,  that 
he  has  commenced  receiving  (for  the  sea'on),  NURSERY  and 
other  STOCK  intended  for  Sale  by  AUCTION.  Terms,  &c., 
sent  on  application. 

D.  A.  R.  begs  to  recommend  these  Sales  to  the  notice  of  all 
Persons  engaged  in  Planting,  &c.,  as  offering  unprecedented 
opportunities  of  securing,  at  extraordinary  low  prices,  large  or 
small  collections  of  every  kind  of  Stock. 

N.B.  Every  accommodation  provided  for  Buyers  of  Stock  re- 
quired to  be  packed  for  the  country  or  the  Continent. 


FARM  TO  BE  LET,  ON  LEASE,  at  Michaelmas.— 
THE  MANOR  FARM,  at  Lockerly,  near  Romsey,  about 
1^  mile  from  Dunbridge  Station,  containing  about  200  acres  of 
excellent  Land,  with  a  good  Houie.  A  new  set  of  F^rm  Build- 
ings are  about  to  be  erected,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
tenant.  None  need  apply  who  are  not  improving  farmers,  or 
who  are  not  possessed  of  sufBcient  capital.  For  further  parti- 
culars apply  to  M.  C,  care  of  Thomas  Collins,  East  Tytherly, 
Stockbridge,  Hants. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.— 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Gaivan-        Japanned 
ised.  Iron. 

2-inch  mesh,  light,  2i-ioch  wide    ...      7d.  per  yd.    Sd.per  jd. 
2-inch      ,,       strong  „  ...      9        ,,  6,^      „ 

ii-inch       „      eztcS^Btrong^  ...     12         „  9        ,, 

l^inch       „       liglft  ,,  ...       S        „  G        „ 

lg-;.noh      y,       sihigng  „  ...     10         „  8        „ 

li;-inch       ,,       extra  strong  „  ...     14         ,,  11         ,, 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3rf. 
per  square  font.     Patterns  forwarded  popt-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP.  Market-place, 
i^orwicli,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  LoudoQ,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


FARMS  TO  LET  AT  MICHAELMAS  NEXT. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Farm  and  Estate  Agent,  is  in- 
structed to  lee  the  following,  amongst  other  desirable 
farms:  No.  1.— TWO  EXCELLENT  eARMSin  Herts,  2G  miles 
from  London,  a^d  close  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
cou-isting  of  52G  and  287  acres  respectively,  admirably 
adapted  for  Turnips,  Wheat,  &c,,  and  for  carrying  a  large 
flock.  Rents,  ISs.  and  21s.  per  acre;  superior  residences 
and  buildings.  No.  2.  — A  hrsf-rate  Farm  of  16()  acres,  near 
Windsor;  good  house,  &c.  No.  3. — A  capital  Farm  at  En- 
field, of  105  acres,  equally  divided;  superior  residence  and 
buildings.  No.  4. — An  excellent  Farm,  with  gentleman  re- 
sidence, &c.,  with  100  acres  of  very  capital  land,  equally 
divided  ;  situate  in  Essex,  within  4  miles  of  the  Harl  ow 
station.  No.  5.— A  good  Farm  iu  Sus'^ex  of  230  acres,  well 
drained,  and  adapted  to  the  growth  ot  Wheat  and  Beans,  but 
not  of  heavy  tillajie.  Rent  203.  per  acre,  tithes,  &c.,  6s.  Good 
Premifes  ;  tenant  may  propose  his  own  terms.  No.  G. — A 
small  Farm  of  61  acres,  in  Sussex,  with  Farm-house  and  two 
Cottages.  Rent,  on  lease,  5{)l.  a  year.  No.  7. — A  capital 
Farm,  in  Kent,  of  220  acres.  Rent  IZol.  a  year,  tithe  301. 
Two  capital  Farms,  in  Surrey,  of  400  and  170  acres.  Rent  and 
tithes  low;  the  latter  tithe  free.  Another,  in  same  county, 
of  |6o0  acres;  rent  and  tithes  very  low.  Also  a  good  Farm  at 
Fulmer,  Bucks,  of  99  acres,  nearly  equally  divided.  And, 
lastly,  three  Farms,  in  Kent,  consisting  ot  155,  123,  and  7G 
acres  respectively;  rents  low. — Apply  for  terms  (inclosing  two 
stamps)  to  the  Auctioneer,  62,  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars-road, 
Loudon, 

WA'-JTED,  A  SMALL  FARM,  from  20  to  50  acres.     Particu- 

lars  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hdbley. _____^^___^^_^^^ 

WARMING. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  with  improved 
Bo  lers,  requiring  no  brickwork,  and  arranged  to  con- 
tinue in  acrion  from  12  to  16  hours  without  attention,  adapted 
for  Churches,  Chapels,  Conservatories,  and  every  description 
of  Bui. ding,  supplied  and  erected  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Also  the  Thermanteriou,  an  apparatus  which  warms 
without  itljn^in^;  the  air,  and  recommends  itself  on  account  of 
ics  simuliciiy,  durability,  efficiency,  and  economy,  especially 
adapted  for  Churches,  Chapels,  Hail^,  or  Buildiugs,  only  used 
occasiuually.  —  Apply  to  Spillee  and  Tatl-je,  Engineers, 
Ba,tietsea. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


CHARLES    D.     iL/UiNVj    and    (JUMrAiN  X    i^latk 
W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  IRON   AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,   WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
48,   NORTH   BRIDGE,   EDINBURGH; 
32,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 
1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  HareB 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &,c. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  SUver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  aro  sufQciently  advanced  to  he  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  Aa  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  coviplclcly  hn- 
pervious  to  such  vermin  ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  an>st  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  S'nrubs. 

Peiceb. — 18  ins.  hich,  9d.  ;  24  ins.,  Is.  ;  30  ins.,  Is,  Zd. ;  and 
36  ins.,  Is.  6d,  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      , .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  . .         .,500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins,  wide  . ,         ,,650 

Do.         of  100  yards,  3G  ins.  wide  ,,         ,.     7  10     0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry.yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instancs,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  tins  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  bave  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertjike  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
LIuUpeouy  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YoDNo  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
stren^'th  of  thyir  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2f 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  saoie  wid'th,  a.t9d. 
per  yard.     Samples  fi'r  inspL-ctinn  sent  free  o/  expense. 

C.  D.  Young  <fc  Co.  manufacture  every  dest-ription  of  IRON 
and   WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 


QILVER  PLATE,  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  — 

^^  T.  COX  SAVORY  and  Go's  Pamphlet  of  Prices,  with  out- 
lines, may  be  had  gratis,  or  will  be  sent  post  free  if  applied  for 
by  a  paid  letter.  The  contents  are  the  Prices,  Weights,  and 
Patterns  of  ^ew  and  Second-hand  Silver  Spoons  and  Forks  ; 
New  and  Second-hand  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  Waiters' 
Silver-edged  Plated  Goods,  the  new  Plated  on  White  Metal 
Spoons  and  Forks,  Watches,  Clocks,  Ladies' Gold  Neck  Chains, 
and  Jewellery.— T.  Cox  Savory  and  Co.,  47,  Cornhill  (seven 
doors  fx'om  Gracechurch-street),  London. 


BRITANNIA    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY, 
1,  PRINCES-STREET,   BANK,   LONDON. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4th  Vic,  cap.  9. 

DiEECTOES. 


Robert  Eglinton,  Esq, 
Erasmus  R.  Foster,  Esq. 
Peter  Morrison,  E?q. 
Henry  Lewis  Smale,  Esq. 


William  Bardgett,  Esq. 
Wm.  Fechney  Black,  Esq. 
George  Cohen,  Esq. 
Millis  Coventry,  Esq. 
John  Drewett,  Esq. 

AUDITOES. 

J,  B.  Bevington,  Esq.  ;  F.  P.  Cockerill,  Esq. ;  J.  D.  Dow,  Esq„ 
Medical  Officees. 
D.  W.  Cohen,  M.D.,  6,  Cleveland-row. 
John  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  105,  Milton-street,  Dorset-square, 
F,  Le  Gros  Clark,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  24,  Spring-gardens. 

Standing  Codnsel. 
The  Hon.  John  Ashley,  New-square,  Lincoln's-inn. 
Mr.  Sergeant  Murphy,  M.P.,  Temple. 

SoLiciTOE.— William  Bevan,  Esq.,  Old  Jewry. 
Baneees.— Messrs.  Drewett  and  Fowler,  Princes-street,  Bank, 
Among  others,  the  f  jllowing  important  advantages  may  ba 
enumerated. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 
Persons  assured  according  to  these  ra'es  are  allowed  credit 
(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven  annual 
premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  with  the  option  of  pa>ing  off  the  principal  at  any  time, 
or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum  assured  when  the 
Policy  becomes  a  claim. 

Policies  may  thus  be  effected  at  lower  rates  than  are  generally 
required  for  the  term  of  seven  years  only  ;  whilst  the  holders 
have  the  same  security  for  the  payment  of  their  claims,  wher^ 
ever  death  may  happen,  as  if  they  paid  double  the  amount  of 
premium,  which  would  bs  charged  for  insurances  effected  in  the 
usual  way. 

Increasing  Rates  of  Premium  on  a  new  and  remarkable  pla*! 
for  securing  Loan?  or  Dobts  ;  a  less  immediate  payment  being 
requir -d  on  the  Policy  for  the  whole  term  of  life  than  in  and 
other  office. 

Policies  revived  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any  time 
within  twelve  months. 
A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  Two  o'clock. 
Age  of  the  Assured  admitted  in  the  Policy. 
Medical  attendants  remuneratedin  all  cases  for  their  reportSa 

Extract  trom  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium  : 

Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  £109  for  the 

whole  term  of  Life. 


Age. 

Half  Premium  for 

Whole  Premium  after 

seven  years. 

aeren  jearg. 

£    I.  d. 

£   s.    d. 

30 

119 

2     3    6 

35 

1     4  11 

2    9  10 

40 

10     2 

2  18    4 

45 

1  14  10 

3    9    8 

50 

2    2     0 

4    5    0 

55 

2  12     9 

S    5    6 

60 

3    6     8 

C  13    4 

Peter  Moretson,  Resident  Director. 


THE    LIVERPOOL    AND  LONDON  FIRE  ANI> 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  on  the  29th  instant,  the- 
Chief  Office  of  this  Company  in  London  will  be  REMOVED  to- 
Nos.  20  and  21,  POULTRY, 

Benjamin  Hendebson,  Resident  Secretary, 
3,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion-house, 
Sept.  3,  1850. 

NEW"  TALE  BY  MISS  JEWSBURY, 

THE  LADIES*  COMPANION  for   September  7th, 
contains  Chapter  First  of  The  Sorrows   of  Gentility,  by 
Geraldine  E,  Jewsbury  —  Miss  Mitford's  Readings  of  Poetry^ 
Old  and  New— John  Clare— The  Sunbeam  in  the  Attic,   Chap- 
ter III.— Chapters  on  Dress,  (fcc,   die— With  a  beautiful  large- 
Engraving  of  "  The  Outcast ; "   also  Illustrations  of   Dress, 
Work,  &,c. 
*a*  Now  ready,  the  First  Volume,  elegantly  bound,  price  lOj, 
A  Number  is  published  weekly,  price  od..  Stamped,  id.,  and 
in  Monthly  Parts. 
Office,  11,  Bouverie-street,  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen, 


This  day  is  published,  price  25.  Gd.,  No.  VII,  of 

PAXTON'S       FLOWER      GARDEN,. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Lindlet  and  Joseph  Paxton, 
And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     . 
London  :  Bbadbdey  and  Evans,  II,  Bouverie-street.  ,^ 

Just  published,  in  post  8vo,  5s. ;  or  free  by  post,  55.  Gt/., 

A    SYNOPSIS    of    the   CONIFEROUS    PLANTS 
grown   in  GREAT  BRITAIJT,  and  sold  by  Knioht  anfi 
Peebt,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 

London:  Longman,  Beown^jGeeen,  and  Longmans. 


Priuted  by  Willum  BaADBuai,  of  No.  13  Upper  Wobaro-place.  In  the 
Partaliof  St.  pAncraa,  aad  FaiDKsiCB  Mullktt  EvANB.of  No./,  Cliurch- 
row.  Stoke  NewiiiRtoii,  boili  in  the  Couuty  of  Middlesex.  Printers,  al  their 
oflicc  in  Lanihnrd-stretft,  in  th"!  Precinct  of  Wbitefriais,  io  the  City  nt 
Loiiilon  ;  and  pablishe  i  by  tUeiu  at  the  Otflce.  .No.  J.  OhadeB-street.  ia  tba 
pariiiii  oi  St,  Paul's,  Covent-sardea,  Id  the  said  cmalj',  where  all  Adver- 
tinf  uiijntB  ftUil  UoLUiTmnicatioiiR  are  to  be  ADDasBSBD  to  thb  Khitob. - 
Satubd&i,  Septemdeh  7,  ISiO. 


THE  GARDENER 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.-The  Horticultural  Fart  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 

^j^.^7— 1850^  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14.  [Price  M. 


INDEX. 

Air  and  the  Boil    535   c 

AUardia  tompntosa     SSH  a 

Apple  of  the  Dead  Sea 582  a 

Artichoke.    JeruBalem,    consti> 

tuentsof    5S3   c 

Bodorpan  Hill &S3  a 

Bog  ciiltivaiioQ 5Sii  b 

British  Anaoctatlon. 5si3  6 

British     Flora,     Hooker    and 

Amott'a,  rev... 532   c 

Brunavij^ia  Josephina;    59t  b 

Calendar,  Horticultural    534  a 

—  Aetricultural  590  a 

Camatious,  to  winter 5"<3  6 

Clover  failure 583  a 

Corn,  tranarauration  of, 534  a 

Cu  cum  her  •,  large 5S1  b 

Dahlias,  lists  of   5S;  c 

Dairy  stock    5SS  a 

Dead  Sea,  Apple  of. 632  a 

Diseases  in  plants  579  b 

Drainage  rpporis oSi  a 

ExcursionletB.  scientific    531  b 

Exhibition  of  1351,  grain  to  be 

shown  at 53i  a 

Fairy  riuR* 532  a 

Farniing,  hieh 5SS  b 

—  Lancashire 59  p  a 

Food,  new  animal  and  veRetable  581  e 
Garden,  how  ro  mismanage  a..  579  c 
Gardening  in  Holland   580  a 

—  amateur 5S1  b 


Gardenirg  diRasters  io  ,.»,,,,.  5S2  i 

Holland,  trardening  in    530  a 

London    Farmers'   Club— High 

Farming     5SS  6 

Lily  of  the  Valley   531  a 

Limoriia  Inureola     582  b 

Mangold  Wurzel 633  c 

Uelons,  diseise  in 531   c 

—  culture  of,  in  France  ....  533  a 

Pelargouiumn,  d'Heaaed 5/9  b 

Plaotf,  dis-'ases  iu  579  fi 

—  herbaceous     531  c 

—  niitrit'onof 589  6 

Piaster  of  Paris,  mode  of  hard- 
ening objects  in        533  & 

Potatoes  fom  cuttings 581  a 

P  itnio  harvest 531^  c 

Pntentilla  rieida 533  a 

Rape  cake  for  sheep  5S7  b 

Root  pruning 58i  c 

Royal  South  London  Fioricul- 

tural  Society 532  e 

Schools,  adult  537  c 

Serpents' bitea.  cure  for    583  4 

Shpep.  rapp-eake  for  587  6 

Soil  and  the  air 535  c 

Strawberry  tiles,  Roberts'  ....  581  a 

Tardebigg  Hort.  Society 5S2  * 

Tomato  sBuce   534  ^ 

Tr-es,  fruit,  wash  for 533  c 

Villa  gardeuing    531a 

Wash  for  iruit  trees    533  c 


rriRE    GREAT    TRIAL    SHOW    OF    DAHLIAS 

~,„*?°  ^^'^  FLOWERS,  and  Exhibition  of  Implements 
and  Materials  used  in  Gardens,  Thtosdat  next,  at  theQEEciAN 
Saloon  City.road.  AH  persons  intending  to  eihibit  are 
requested  to  gtve  notice  of  their  intention,  and  the  room  thev 
require  by  Tuesday's  Post.  Schedules  may  be  had  at  420 
btrand,  and  Eyre's  Advertisin;-  Office,  10,  Bouverie-street  • 
and  are  pnnted  at  length  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  last 
week.  Subacribers.  Messrs.  Turner,  Keynes,  Barnes,  Bragg 
Edwards,  Gaines,  Harrison,  the  Metropolitan  Union,  Legge 
Moore,  Salter,  Spary.  Turville,  and  Whale. 
%*  Dinner  5s.  ;  punctgally  at  3. 


DECK'SSEEDLING  PEL  ARGONIUMS.— No  more 
JJ  remittances  can  be  received  for  ROSA  or  SILK  MERCER 
as  all  the  present  stock  is  engaged,  * 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application  to  J.  Dobsom,  enclosing 
a  stamp. — Worton  Cottage.  Isieworth,  Sept.  14. 


AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

TOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  OP  AMERICAN 

"    PLANTS,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  &c.,  is  now  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application.    It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur. 
Chasers  every  facility  in  malting  selections. 
American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


HUGH  LOW  AND  CO.   have  just   published   their 
GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OP  PLANTS,  which  can   be 
had  free  oa  auplication.— Clapton  Nuraery,  London.  Sept.  14. 


EXUIBITION*OF  LILIUM  LANOIPOLIUM,    OR  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  JAPANESE  LILT. 

HENRY  GROO.VJ,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  by 
Appointment  Floeist  to  Her  Majestit  the  Qdeen, 
and  to  His  Majestt  the  Kino  of  Sakony,  begs  to  invite  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public,  to  inspect  his  unrivalled  collection 
of  this  most  SPLENDID  HARDY  LILT,  which  is  nowin  flower. 
For  elegance  of  form,  delicious  fragrance,  and  freedom  of  Howi 
ering,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  plant  in  cnltivation.  May  be 
viewed  every  day  (Sundays  excepted).     Admittance  gratis. 


KITLET'S  GOLIAB  STRAWBERRT. 
"DOBERT  WHIBLEY  has  now  ready  fine  plants  at 
JLV  a  very  reduced  price  for  cash,  viz  ,  2s.  per  doz.,  or  10s   per 
100.     Also,  Select  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  from  his  well-known 
collection,  from  6s.  per  dozen.    Lists  can  be  had. 
Nursery.  Kennington,  London. 

lyrEW  PLANTS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES.-A  List 
iT\,°f„i?S'''^^'^'^^'  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETU- 
NIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  and  other  Plants,  at  very 
reduced  prices,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  application 
prepaid.     The  following  selections  now  sending  out. 

FUCHSIAS,— Story's.  Mayle's.  Smith's,  and  Rumley's.  new 
varieties  of  18iO,  12  for  20s.  ;  or  20  for  30s. 

VERBENAS.— Smith's.  Barker's,  Ohauviere's,  and  other  new 
varieties  of  1850,  12  for  12s.  ;  or  20  for  ISs. 

PETUNIAS.— 12  new  varieties  of  1850  for  15s. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMU.\IS._12  best  new  varieties  of  last 
season,  fine  plants,  well  established  in  5.inch  pots,  for  flower, 
ing  this  autumn,  15s. 

60  very  line  varietieSj  including  the  above       ...  ^3    0    0 

40  ditto  ditto  ditto  .,,        ,,',      1  10    0 

25  ditto  17s.  Grf.        12  superb  varieties  ..'.      0    9    0 

All  well  established  in  48-size  pots. 

Catalogues  sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps 
Goods  delivered  free  to  London.  r        o  r 

Bass  and  Brown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment 
Sudbury,  SutFulk.  ' 


E.  FOSTER,  ESQ'S,  NEW  PELARGONIUMS. 
"VX/'M.  BRAGG  is  authorised  by  Edmund  Foster, 
»  »  Esq.,  of  Olewer  Manor,  to  send  out  his  new  and  choice 
varieties  for  1S50,  CataIo:;ues  of  which  can  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. The  Rev.  Mr.  House  has  likewise  favoured  W.  B.  with 
the  stock  of  his  superb  Pelargonium  "  ALIBI."  Other  good 
and  approved  sorts  ;  for  description  and  price,  see  Catalogue 
which  contains  lists  of  Chafer's  and  other  new  and  superb 
Hollyhocks,  Pansies,  Pinks,  Picotees,  Carnations,  Roses,  Chry. 
santhemums,  <fec. ;  ground  and  pot  roots  of  show  and  fancv 
Dahlias.- Star  Nursery,  Slough,  Bucks. 


DULBOUS      FLOWER      ROOTS 
*^  Carriage  free,  as  see  below. 


CHEAP. 


The  best  sorts  of  fresh  imported  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Irises,  Gladioli,  Anemones,  Crocuses,  Ranunculus,  ^c, 
may  be  had  at  much  less  than  the  usual  prices,  in 
valuable  assortments,  as  under. 
Choice  assortment  for  pots,  or  glasses 

Do.  do.        in  half  the  quantities 

Do.  do.        for  open  ground 

Do.  do.        in  half  the  quantities 

For  particulars  of  the  above  assortments,  .^„  ,.^„„.,„ 
SUTTON'S  Priced  Catalogue,  just  published,  which  may  be 
had  on  application,  inclosing  one  penny  stamp,  to  John  StjTToN 
and  Sons,  Reading,  Berks. 

If  Hyacinths  only  are  required,  Messrs.  Sutton's  best 
selection  may  be  had  at  10s.  6d.  per  doicn,  with  names  and 
colours. 

N.B.  Parcels  of  not  less  than  10s.  value  are  sent,  carriage 
free,  to  any  station  on  the  Great  Western,  South- Western,  or 
South-Easlern  Railways,  or  to  any  office  in  London  or  Bristol 


.  £1     Os.  Od. 
.     0  10    6 
.10     0 
.     0  10    G 
see    Messrs. 


NEW  CAMELLIAS,  &c. 
"TTOUELL  AND  CO.,  possessing  an  extensive  Stock  of 
■7".  ^"  ■"'J'  "''"'  ^""^  ■'"■y  ^"^^  varieties  of  the  above,  in  beau, 
tiful  healthy  plants,  well  furnished  with  flower-buds  bei'  to 
offer  them  at  30s.  per  d  izen,  package  included.  Catalogues 
can  be  had  on  application. 

YOUBLL  and  CO.  also  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  : 

ERICAS,  of  the  best  autumn,  winter,  and  spring-flowerine 
kinds,  Gs.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 

EPACRI5,  ditto  ditto,  9s.  to  12j.  per  dozen. 

APHELEXIS  humilis,  macrantha  purpurea,  specloaum,  sa- 
perbum,  and  other  fine  sorts,  9s.  per  dozen. 

STATICS  MAOROPHYLLA,  a  beautiful  Conservatory  or 
Greenhouse  Plant.  33.  6d.  each. 

MITR  ARI A  COCCINE  A,  a  splendid  hardy  shrub,  with  large 
scarlet  flowers,  fine  bushy  plants,  18s.  per  dozen. 

FUCHSIAS,  all  the  new  and  best  varieties  of  1850  18s  per 
dozen,  ^ 

VERBENAS,  ditto  ditto,  1850,  12s.  per  dozen. 

CORRJEA  speciosa  major,  Cooperii,  bicolor,  &c.,  in  fine 
bushy  plants,  for  winter  flowering,  12s.  per  dozen. 

PINKS,  all  the  finest  first-class  show  varieties,  comprisine 
such  as  have  been  exhibited  in  all  the  winning  stands  at  the 
past  metropolitan  exhibitions.  12s.  and  ISs.  per  dozen  pairs  and 
can  be  sent  post  free  (September  the  best  month  for  planting). 

HYACINTHS,  a  superb  collection  of  all  the  best  kinds 
known,  for  glasses  or  pot  culture,  at  9s.,  12s.,  and  ISs.  per  doz.' 

Catalogues  can  be  had  on  applicatioo.  Sirong  plants  of  their 
new  Chrysanthemums  for  autumn  flowering  may  still  be  had 
for  particulars  of  which  see  their  Advertisement  of  Aug.  3l' 
They  also  continue  sending  out  packets  of  their  fine  Anemone 
Seed. — Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth,  Sept.  14. 


■WATERER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  0ATAL03UE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  i&o. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  hia  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
CONIFEttS,  ROSES,  Jic,  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  Wateeer, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

I^»  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
autumn  shoulit  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 

HE    BLACK    PRINCE     STRAWBERRY,    now 

■     sending  out  at  10s.  per  100. 

Also  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  CULTIVA- 
TION OF  THE  POTATO,  contalniQg  the  Competition  Essay 
for  the  Prize  of  1000  francs  otfered  by  the  Belgian  Government. 
Also  Instructions  on  the  Management  of  Asparagus,  Seakale, 
Rhubarb,  Vegetable  Marroiv,  Scarlet  Runner,  Strawberry', 
Melon,  and  Cucumber;  Chicory  and  Lamb  Lettuce  as  Salads  • 
the  Lisianthns  Rusgellianus,  and  the  Tree  Mrgnonette.  The 
Destruction  of  Woodlice  and  Green-fly  ;  and  Peat  Charcoal  as 
a  Manure.  By  JaMES  CoTHin,  Horticulturist,  Camberwell, 
London. — Printed  tor  the  Author,  and  sold  by  him  only.  Price 
Us. ;  or.  by  posr,  2s.  4d. 


ULMUS  MONTANA,  var.  PENDULA  FOLKS  VARIEGATIS 

— the  Weeping  Silver-striped  Wjch,  or  Scotch  Elm. 
lYTESSHS.  PONTEY  beg  to  inforin  the  Trade  and 
-^*-*~  the  Public  that  they  intend  sending  out  the  above  splen- 
did Tree  ihis  autumn.  It  is  equally  robust  and  pendulous  in 
its  habit  wiih  the  common  Weeping  Elm,  and  its  leaf  is  dis- 
tinctly stiipedor  margined  with  silver.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  ^constancy  in  variegation,  seldom  or  ever  producing  an 
Bntire  grten  leaf.  Several  eminent  people  in  the  Trade  have 
this  summer  seen  the  Stock  of  Plants,  and  pronounce  it  one  of 
the  greatest  novelties  in  its  line  that  for  a  long  period  has 
been  introduced.  The  Plants  are  worked  on  stems  from  3  to 
B  feet  high.  One  year  worked,  10s.  6d. ;  two  years,  15s. ;  and 
three  years,  2I3.  each. 

XMEbbrs.  Pontes  have  also'  on  Sale  an  extensive  Collection  of 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  catalogues  if  which  can  be  had 
Dn  application. — N.B.  Remittances  or  references  will  be  re- 
quired from  unknown  correspondents.       ^^ 
Nurserv,  Kirkheaton.  near  Huddersfleld.  Yorkshire.  Sept.  14 


"M^EW    SKIiDLING    STRAWBERRY— MYATT'S 

-L^  •' SURPRISE." — This  is  a  varietv  raised  from  the  British 
ftueen,  wuich  it  resembles,  though  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and 
1  very  free  bearer,  producing  a  greater  abundance  of  those 
large  angular.shaped  Strawberries  than  any  other  variety,  and 
Snishing  off  ihe  last  fruit  of  a  good  size,  price  50s.  per  100. 

Also  Myatt's  tleanor,  5s.  British  Queen,  Globe,  Mammoth, 
Comte  de  Pans,  Hooper's  Seedling,  Keens'  Seedling,  Swan- 
stons  Seedling,  Elton  Pine,  3s.  6d.  Fertilised  Hautbois,  Ss. 
Both  U't  Black  Prince,  10s.  Sd.  per  100.  Kitlej's  Goliah,  8j.  Sd. 
ler  doz.,  or  20s.  per  100,— Manor  Farm,  Deptford,     > 


HYAClNl'Hd  AND  OTHER  RUOTS. 

RENDLE'S  NEW  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 
BULBOUS  ROOTS 
Is  just  published,  and  can  be  had  on  application,  gratis. 
It  contains  a  descriptive  List  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Crocus,  Liliums, 
Gladiolus,  Ixia,  ^c,  with  some  excellent  cultural 
ADVICE  as  to  the  best  method  of  growing  them.  It  will 
be  found  of  great  service  to  all  growers. 

The  "  Collections  of  Seeds  "  sent  out  by  us  having  given  such 
universal  satisfaction,  we  have  been  induced  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing "Collections  of  Roots,"  which  we  are  certain  will  please  every 
purchaser. 

For  the  List  of  Roots  contained  in  the  Collections,  see  our 
new  Book  Catalogue. 

COLLECTIONS  OP  BULBS.  £    s.  d. 

No.  1  Collection,  all  the  most  approved  sorts  ...3    0    0 

No.  2  Ctillection,  containing  smaller  quantities  .'.'.     2    0     0 

No.  3  Collection,  for  a  small  Garden        !!!     1     0     0 

For  details  of  Collections,  see  Catalogue. 
100  Hyacinths  in  100  very  fine  sorts.      Purchaser's 

selection , 3    q 

100  Hyacinths  in  60  floe  sorts.       Purchaser's  selection    2  10 
60  Hyacinths  in  50  superior  sorts  ditto  ...    110 

50  Hyacinths  in  25  superior  sorts  ditto  '.',.     1     5 

24  Hyacinths  in  12  superior  varieties  ditto  ...     0  12 

12  Hyacinths  in  12  superior  varieties  ditto  ...     0    6 

Where  the  selection  of  Hyacinths  is  left  to  W.  E.  R. 
and  Co.,  they  request  to  be  informed  whether  they  are 
intended  for  water,  pots,  or  the  open  ground;  also 
whether  single  or  double  Hyaoinihs  are  preferred. 
When  the  choice  is  left  to  them  they  generally  send  about 
two-thirds  double,  and  one-third  single,  which  gives  a 
greater  variety.  Purchasers  may  rely  upon  really  good 
sorts  being  selected  when  the  choice  is  left  to  ourselves, 
and  we  will  guarantee  to  give  them  satisfaction. 
For  Catalogues,  and  further  information,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  EENDLE  AND  Co., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 
N.B.  Our  Hyacinths  and  other  roots  have  just  arrived  ftom 
Holland  in  excellent  coodi'ion. 


SEEDS  FuR  PRESENT  SOWING. 
JOHN  CATTELL  has  new  seeds  of  the  undernamed, 
"    now  ready  to  send  out  in  packets  (postage  free),  at  the  prices 
annexed. 

CALCEOLARIA,  floe  impregnated,  warranted  to  give  a  good 
variety  of  sorts,  with  directions  for  their  culture,  2s.  Qd, 

GERANIUM,  from  new  kinds,  sent  out  last  year,  of  florist 
and  fancy  varieties,  separate,  or  half  of  each,  at  the  porchaser's 
option,  18  seeds,  2s.  Gd. 

GERANIUM,  from  scented  sorts,  M. 

New  spotted  NEMOPHILA  MACULATA,  Si.  Old  sorts, 
ditto,  3d,  SCHIZANTHUS  EETUSUS.  6d. 

RHODANTHE  MANGLESII,  Is. 

Bulbs  of  Tropaiolum  brachyceras  and  tricolorum  grandiflo- 
rum,  worth  the  attention  of  the  trade.  Remittances  to  agcom. 
pany  orders  from  unknown  correspondents, 

Westerham,  Kent, 


lyr  ESSRS.    STANDISH    and    NOBLE'S  new  de- 

,,l„.„^'"''P''™  CATALOGUE  OP  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA. 
MENTAL  PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  ot 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plato  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypress,  Notices  ot  Cephilotaxis  Fortunii,  Crypto, 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa.  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  macrocephalum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
Irom  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  statiog  that  thev 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im. 
provements  ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting  whether 
ornamental  or  economic— Bagshot  Nurseries,  Sept.  14. 

NEW    AND    CHOICE    GERANIUMS 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES.  ' 

PLANTS  WILL  BE  READY  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OP 
OCTOBFR 

VITILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  Co.,  Plymouth,  have 
'  »    this  season  a  very  large  stock  of  the  following  GERA- 
NIUMS, and  are  enabled  to  offer  them  at  the 
FOLLOWING  LOW  PRICES. 
Purchaser's  Selection  of  Twelve  from  the  following  list  for 
Forty  Shillings  ;  or  without  the  first  three  for  Thirty  Shillingei 
FOQUETT'S  MAGNIFICENT,  FOSTER'S  GIPSY 

BRIDE,  FALSTAFP, 
Star,  Ariel,  Blanche,  Negress,  Cracker.  Cassandra,   Sundown 
Symmetry,  Gustavus,  Guliclma,  Grandiflora,  Foster's  Victory' 
Clown,  Singularity,  Refulgens.  Crueuta,  Princess,  Junii,  RosaT 
mond.  Harlequin,  Emilie,  Centurion,  and  Brilliant. 

Scarlets — Commander  in  Chief,  Excellence,  and  Queen  of 
Summer, 

FANCY  GERANIUMS. 

Purchaser's  Selection  of  Twelve  from  the  following  List  for 
Twenty-five  shillings,  or  Twenty  for  Thirty-five  shiUings. 

Albonl  (Hend-rscn's),  Anais,  Bouquet  tout  fait.  Beauty  of 
Winchester,  Champion  of  Devon,  Fair  Emily,  Fairy  Queen,  Jehu 
Jehuimproved,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  JennyLind,  LadjRivers,  Lemonl 
scented.  La  belle  Africaine,  Lady  Plymouth,  Lady  Scarborough, 
Madame  Grisi,  Mazeppa,  Superb,  Madame  Celeste,  Minerva' 
Modesta,  Magnifica,  Nosegay,  Pheasant's  foot.  Prince  of  Orange^ 
Picturata,  Queen  Victoria,  Quercitolium  coccineum,  Radilla, 
Rosa  odorata,  Sidonia,  Sta'.iaskii,  Unique,  and  Zelia. 

Purchaser's  Selection  of  Twenty  from  the  following  List  for 
Twenty  shillings. 

ARNOLD'S  VIRGIN  QUEEN  (the  best  white  known),  Star 
of  the  West,  Jenny  Lind,  Hoyle's  Crusader,  Orion,  Marc  An- 
tony, Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Rosy  Circle,  Nourmahal,  Margaret, 
Mount  Etna,  Deedemona,  Hebe's  Lip,  Aurora,  Pluto,  Champion, 
Pearl,  Forget-me-not,  Sunrise,  Isabella,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Con. 
flagration.  Black  Prince,  Mercury,  Lady  Ebrington,  Scarlet 
Defiance,  Rosa  Mundi,  Distinctus,  Admiration,  Mustee,  and 
Flora's  Flag. 

Descriptions  of  most  of  the  above-named  Geraniums 
will  be  found  in  our  NEW  BOOK  CATALOGUE 
OF  PLANTS,  which  can  be  had  on  application  for 
one  penny  postage  stamp. 

*«*  FIRST  ORDER  WILL  SECURE  BEST 
SELECTION. 
AH  Orders  above  21,  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any  station  on  ihe  Great  Western,  Bristol  and  Exeter^ 
and  South  Devon  Railways. 

Railway  and  Steam  communication  from  this  port  to  all  parts 
of  Great  .Britian  and  Ireland. 

WILLIAM  B.  RENDLE  and  CO., 

NOBS£RIM£H,   FliIUOnlB. 
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T  tIbE  TIOLE^-vSlA  ABBO«A,  or  the  Peepetdax 
O-  TRhh  ^l-'J'^''  "■•  ""„  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
TBEE  TioLET  ('•™^'--Ij4°f  "vea  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
above,  andffreatsatisfu.tion    1  J      ^.^  ^^^^  he  ha,  this 

season  by  ^''^XjlifkhoWhea^'-iM  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
year  a  fine  "»fj^  "f'^^he  can  highly  recommeud,  this  being 

^fiP^P'nMT-  the  bCms  are  as  larffe°as  the  double  blue 
fcUy  ?«»«^  ^h'  ^'°^^,,  f„„  August  tiU  the  end  of  May, 
Hepatica  ,  "3  "j^  .j_  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  m  pots 
a^a  ''^  Pf  ^af/e  "eJniiouse,  and  a  small  bed,  9  .feet  long  by 
Tf  U  w?de  win  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  family  with  bouqnets 
3  feet  wide,  will  spring.     They  should  be 

San."d°n%a  he'  a™  situation  and  aloole  soil,  as  the  Violet 
Stl  ihrire  and  bloom  finer  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 
™i  *T  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
i.  i.  nas  ueeu  iLiiu         .  ^  them  rrow  ngin  the  thickets 

'"f'^er'Turth^hef^h  0  4feet?'vSthl™Abush|headstothem, 

SS?s5fno.-.ts:iit^Stt^TpS^.e^r?: 

^•/,:?hrh*llfinestoe!t_ofthatsi.endidrEXLOWr^^^^^^ 


FIRST  CLASS  SEEDLISS  GERANIUM. 

RUNDLE'S  BEiVUTY  OF  ilONTPELLIER.— For 
a  description  of  this  valuable  flower,  see  the  (Aii-ae"^;f 
Cl.yonir'e  of  Saturday,  Sept.  T.  It  u  a  sterhn^  flower,  and  will 
be  surelo  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Price  203.  each.  One 
OTerOQeverythre'.  to  the  trade. 

Apply  to  William  E.  Kendle  and  Co., 
^  Nurserymen,  Plymouth. 


NEW 
HOOPER  ASD  CO., 


HYACINTH       SUPPORT.— 

i.\     UUUfER  ASD  CO.,  Centee  A-tende,  Covest   Gabden 
Mabeet   invite  the  atteutioo  of  the  Flower-growing  PubUc  to 

their  ^pVaf^FOa  HYACINTHS  m  GLASSES. 

Its  excellence  consists  in  its  being  neat  in  appearance,  easily 
aDDlied  keeping  the  bloom  erect  almost  withoat  being  visible, 
and  suited,  to  every  size  and  shape  of  Hyacinth  Glass 

May  be  obtained  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  and  Flonsts 


GEORGE  JACKMAN,  Ndrsertman,  Woking, 
Stirrej-,  l\  mile  from  the  Woking  Station  of  the  South. 
Western  Railway,  begs  to  aJinounce  that  he  hasjust published 
a,new  and  c  mplete  CAT.VLOGUE  of  his  American  Plants, 
Ornameutal  Evergreens  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and 
Bwavf  Roses,  Fruit  and.  Forest  Trees,.  <fcc.,  which  may  be-  had 
gratis  on  application.  


HOLLYHOCKS. 

HLANE  AND  SON,  Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts, 
•  haveiaboutSO  varieties  of  fine  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS, 
without  names,  which  can  be  depended  upon  as  splendid  sorts, 
at  6s.  per  dozen.  Ihey  will  be  ready^the  end  ofSeptember,  and 
orders  sent  out  in  rotati.jn  as  received. 


MAGNUS'S  EN"AMELLED  SLATE  is  EatidSomer 
and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  Marbles,  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  commonest,  and  is  Patbonised  by  her 
Majestt  and  Pbince  Albebt.  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Architects 


or  VIOLA  LUTBA,  which  has  been  »o  ^^^^^^_  ^  oi  ^'^^Juv.    It  is  suitable  tor  Chimney-p.eces,  Pier. 


London"ex-h7bItions.'  In  colour  i' 'f.^^^nal  to  the  Crocus  Strong 
^"l^/T£'EY^l"0L^lir^TKlw'^'fRRY."-^s'trrn/wtli  rooted 

plants  =>'3fP|''eM  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is.  per  packet. 

i™r\  fine  i^«-EET.WILLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  2i  distinct 

"■^NTIRRHnN dTseIsD  from  all  the  best  varieties.  Is.  per 

^"wi^TER  eUGUl£BER.-Lord  Eenyon's  Favourite,-  2s.-6d. 

^"  he  thole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  he  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  "any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-ofSce  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps.  x.,„„-.f 

Sold  by  Edwakd  Tilev,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
16,  Fultenev-bridge,  Bath. 

TREES      SHRUBS,     ROSES,    VERBENAS,    &c.,    FOR 

IKtuo,     on  'the  MILLION. 

DAVID  FERGUSON,  Landscape  Gardener,  Con- 
TBiCTOB,    PtANTEB,    A"-  off^"  "?>"-™   '""'?'','"  ^L'S 

SI  pel"  00-  if  100,000  are  takm  10.000  wil  be  added  Good 
stkSdard  Roses,  3  to  6  feet,  5!.  per  100,  and  lOf.  per  1000.  Ber- 
b«°s  aquifo  inm,  fine,  11.  to  i  per  1000.  Evergreen  Privet 
oeris  aquno.m    ,  ,  Cotoneaster  microphyUa,   for 

C°e^s  Ic  fine,  lO^^^er  100,  and  «.  per  1000.  Also  large 
oualtUies  of  the  following  at  low  prices:- Pine  specimen 
gedms  Deodara  and  Pinus%xcelsa,  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  in 
pots  fine  specimen  Arbor-vitai,  Aucuba  japonica,  1^=^=.  B«. 
Phillvrcas  red  Cedars,  Araacarias  ;  Scotch,  Silver,  and  Spruce 
Firs^  Larch  Oak,  Eli,  Ash,  Lime,  Hornbeam,  Hazel,  double 
Snk  and  scarlet  Thorns,  fine  maiden  Peaches  and  Nectanoes 
worked  from  trees  in  the  houses  on  the  spot ;  some  of  the  fruit 
^as  exh.buld  at  Regent-street,  and  received  a  Banksian 
Sedal  this  season,  though  very  inferior  to  what  D.  F.  bas  sent  to 
Us  fruiterer  at  different  times  this  season  which  can  be  proved  ; 
wUh™arge  quantities  of  other  Fruit  Trees,  Also  first-rate 
Verbenas  Petunias,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  J;"""'"  A  jjeas  &c.,  for  bedding  out,  at  Is.  6d. 
pS'loten'  wJto  20  dofen  are  taken  ;  Is.  3d.  if  20  to  50  dozen 
Ire  taken -above  50  dozen.  Id.  each  ;  and  it  100  dozen  are 
taken  5  doien  will  be  added.  Carriage  Iree  to  London  Bir. 
mingham,  Leamington,  Peterborough.  Banbury  Bedford,  and 
SiStermediate  stations  on  the  North- Western  Hallway 

Lists  marked  for  selection  at  the  above  prices  sent  free  on 
annlication-  but  to  those  not  already  in  possession  of  fCoUee- 
??on  D  F  kdrises  parties  to  state  the  colour  and  quanta^  they 
want  and  leave  the  selection  to  him;  and  to  those  that 
?ave  no  convenience  for  wintering  plants,  they  wiU  find 
it  advantageous  to  give  their  annual  orders  m  August  and 
Septembe?  fer  the  following  spring,  as  'hey  on  taking  five 
dozen  and  upwards,  will  have  the  choice  not  only  of  those 
markedTn  the  list,  but  any  other  bedding  out  plant,  if  possible 

*°L^eTers"dS-ecTd'BuSbam,  in  place  of  Aylesbury,  reach 
33.  F  one  dS  sooner,  where  all  Post-office  orders  are  requested 
to  be  made  payable^ _ 

Foreign  bulboits  roots. 

WM  HAMILTON,  Seedsman,  &c.,  156,  Cheapside, 
London,  begs  to  state  that  his  Priced  Catalogue  of  the 
above  is  now  readv!  and  may  be  had  (gratis)  on  apphcation 
"^  HYACINTHS  ii'colours,  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  6s.  9s 
,„H    10,    ner   dozen:    in  mixtures,   3s.   per   dozen.      MIXED 
DUTCH  cTocTs.  is   M.  per  100.   .TULIPS  for  early  forcin|, 
,             A     ««      i^^rownROPS    25.  Cd.   per  100.     IS'AtlCiaauo, 
la  ^^eS"  ach.  ^gEIdWLuI:  lirAS.'^RIS,  RANms'CULUS-, 
ANEMONES,    and  a  large  assortment  of  other  Roots,  the 
nricefof  which  will  be  found  in  his  Catalogue. 
^  W  H  -s  Improved  Supporter  for  Hyacinths,  &c.,  Gd.  each. 
■                 Address— 136,  Cheapside,  Loudon.    ^ 
N.B.  AH  prepaid  orders  exceeding  M.  sent  carriage  free. 
'—^ PERMANENT  PASTURE:        [^  ~ 

HENRY  ROGER  SMITHE,  of  Eastiing,  Faver- 
sham  Kent,  engages  to  supply  the  Pubhc  with  the 
NATURAL  GrIsSES  AND  TREFOILS,  in  mixtures  suited 
io  the  description  of  soil  which  may  be  named  at  15^  per  acre, 
aUowin-SbJhels.  The  Seeds  to  be  delivered  on  the  railway. 
M^rure's  for  Lawns  and  old  Pastures  at  an  equal  reduction. 
Thele  Seeds  are  gathered  by  a  gentleman,  who,  having  made 
tteS  his  Sudy  from  boyhood,  now  offers  the  result  ot  his  la- 
Wfor  the  ^od  of  the  landed  interest,  who  are  so  suddenly 
and  unequally  taxed,  „^„„t.- 

A  reterenve  is  required  from  unknown  correspondents. 


the^Pubiic  generaUv.    It  is  suitable  for  Chimney-pieces,  Pier 
table  tops.   Vases,  lok-trays,  and  ornaments  of  various  de 
scriptions.  Billiard-tables,  Baths,  Wash-stand,  and  Dressing- 
table   Trays,  Door  Furniture,  Candelabra,   Columns,   Monu- 
ments, Held  Stones,  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  Phnths,  Foots 
Grand  Staircases,   Balusters,  &c.,  and  is  made  to  represent 
not  only  the  marbles  in  ordinary  use  but  all  the  more  costly 
descrrptions,  as  Porphyry,  Rose  Granite,  BroccateUa,  Brescia, 
Lap's  Lazuli,   Malachite,   and    Florentine  Mosaics,   and  has 
oSned  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.    Bored  Chimney- 
nieces  from  25s.  upwards.    Price  lists  sent  on  application  to 
M?°Maonos,  Puilico Slate  Woeks,  39  audio.  Upper  Belgrave- 

^'•!'»'RQofln°g  and  Plain  Slaite  work,  of  aU  descriptions,  at  low 
prices 


A  LIST   OF   NEWLY  INTRODUCED   PLANTS 
NOW     OFPBHSD      FOR     TttE     FIRST     T-IilE    BT 
JAMES  VEITCH  AND  SO-N,  EXETER:  ^    „     ^ 

E'scaUonia  macrantha,  21s.  each  ;  one  over  to  the  Trade  on 

Ixo'ra  salicifolia.  21s.  each  ;  ditto. 

Dipladenia  urophjlla,  2l3.  each;  ditto. 

Hoya  coriacea,  10s.  6rf.-each  ;  ditto. 

Dipteracanthus  spectabilis,  10s.  Ort.  each  ;  ditto. 

Osalis  elegans,  or  OxaUs  elegans  major,  63.  each,  orffiree 
for  10s.  6(i.  of  either.  <•     in     oj 

Calceolaria  grandis,  5s.  each,  or  three  for  10s.  bd. 

'IXORA  S4LICIF0LIA  (TBnE),   WILLOW-LEAP  IXORA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  are  now  prepared  tor 
send  out  strong  plants  of  the  above  beautiful  and  distinct 
IXORA  received  ty  them  from  Java  through  Mr.  Thos.  Lobb. 
It  is  a  lovely  free-blooming  species,  flowering  in  a  very  yotmg 
state,  and  at  the  Chiswick  Exhibition  in  July  last  receiTed  the 
first  prize  for  new  and  rare  plants-the  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  It 
is  figured  and  described  in  Curtis-'s  "  Botanical  Magazine     for 

■'"siTOTg  well  established  plants  21s.   each ;  one  over  to  tli# 
Trade  on  three.— Exeter,  Sept.  14. 


CU  C  U  M  B  E  R   AND    MELON 
AND  LIGHTS. 


BOXES 


One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
,  sizef  readv  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
*  packed  and  sent  to  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom;  2-1  ght  Boxes 
^nd  lights  from  11.  Is. '^Garden  Lights  of  every  descrijition 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  tlle^oh.hty,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England.  Jas.  W  atts, 
Hothouse  Builder.  Claremont-place.  Old  Kenuroad,  London. 


Mm^im^LS  MINERAL  BLACK  PAINT. - 
This  antiseptic  Faint  is  intended  for  Park  Pencing,  and 
for  allfarmfng^u^poses  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted,  by  its  pre- 
vention of^ryrSt  in  timber  and  repellance  of  damp,  for  Barns 
S?Sbl™  Outhouses.  Weather  Boarding,  Hop-pnles ;  also  for 
Carts  Wa-"ons,  &c  .  particulariy  the  Wheels,  and  for  Iron  Hur- 
dle' Iron  Ramngs,  and  all  Wood  or  Iron  Work  in  exposed 
si^^^at^on"  For  Brick  Walls  it  is  highly  serviceable  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  damp,  and  also  for  Walls  intended  for  Fruit  Trees, 
Is  besides  preserving  the  Wall,  it  increases  the  heat  in  all  situ- 
arionlexposed  to  the  sun,  and  prevents  the  harbouring  of 
fnsec^s  irisalsoan  excellent  covering  for  Canvas  or  Cart 
TuL  Roofing,  <ke.  Sold  in  casks  containing  from  1  cwt.  to 
anv  ouantitT  at  17j.  ed.  per  cwt.,  quite  ready  for  use,  by 

James  pS'llits  and  Co.  (ie  sole  agents),  116,  Bishopsgate. 
street  Without,  London. 
^GLASS 


FOR    CONSERVATORIES, 

GKEENHOUSES,  FRAMES.  &c.  _        „„„„,^ 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  are  supplyxng  bHtlii 
GLASS,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  each,,  at 
the  following  prices  for  cash  • 


Prom  6 
7 


10 


Per  foot.   Per  100  feet, 
at     lid.    is£0  12    6 
„       2d.       „     0  IS    G 

2Jd.     „     0  13     6 
„       24*    ,,106 

2Jd.     ...    1    2  11 


THOM'S  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 

KOBERT  THOM  is  now  sending  out  plants  of  tlie 
above  STRAWBERRY,  which  has  been  received  by  the 
pubUc  wUh  the  utmost  favour.  In  addition  to  the  fiattenng 
EWicM  which  have  already  been  quoted  rom  the  provmcial 
Tess  the  attention  of  the  gardening  public  is  invited  to  the 
Following  extract  from  the  "North  British  Agrlculturls^  and 

■'°.'i7^oS's!EEplfNrs™AWBEB^Y..-[The  following  has  been 
receivedfromagentemanwho  is  an  exceUent  judge,  and  one 
^^hose  o^nion  every  confidence  may  be  placed  We  have 
ordered  a  suoplv  of  plants  for  our  own  use.-HoET.  Ed.]- 
l^he^e  are  many  iood  Strawberries,  but  I  think  this  is  one  of 
Sie  besT  "ha^sfhree  excellent  qualities-figure,  flavour  a^ 
nrodue  tveness.  It  seems  a  hybrid  between  the  old  Roseberry 
aid  Mvatt°  Seedling,  having  all  the  rich  flavour  of  the  former 
ISd  "he  bold  habit  ofthe  latter.  The  fruit  is  cone-ehaped,  of 
a  deen  scarlet  colour,  with  pink  flesh;  and,  as  a  bearer,  it  is 

Snpar'alleled  A  smill  plot  of  7i  f^"^,  P^f^^tj^Xt^S 
which,  sold  at  Gd.  the  Scotch  pint,  would  have  J'^^f  »'  '"^ 
rata  of  1601  ner  acre.  Th  s  is  the  sort  of  thing  for  the  cottage 
garden.  A  bed  6  fe^t  by  4,  would  produce  enough  for  a  man 
his  wife  and  half-a-dozen  children,  and  some  to  spare  for  a 
neUbon?,  who  continued  to  grow  the  old  unproductive  kind 
??o  not  mean  this  as  a  grower's  puff  for  I  have  seen  and 
tasted  the  plant,  and  can  safely  say  that  I  never  saw  or  tasted 
anyihine  more  luxuriant  and  luscious,,  and  my  remark  was, 
that  a  plant  in  a  pot  would  keep  a  man  in  fruit  for  a  season. 
But  ii  dots  not  thrive  in  a  pot,  and  it  will  not  force,  tao  ir  any 
try,  on  my  recommendation,  they  must  give  it  fair  play,  and 
allow  it  space  to  extiibit  all  its  virtues," 

Price  II.  Is,  per  100  plants  ;  25  plants  sent,  post  free,  tor 
7s.  6ii,— Cornhill  Gardens,  Aberdeen. 


slze'sV^'lnches.  Inches. 

Under     6     by     I 
i        „  7      ,,      5 

',',   5      „       a    „     s 

6        „        Iff      „       8 

S        „        12       ,.       9      'r   .  -.-    ,.-    - 
Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  l>ng. 
16  oz.  from  Si.  to  3Jd.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 
21  oz.      ,r    3id.     5d.  „  >»  " 

Packe°d  in  CrateV'of  about  250  feet  each,  and  in  sizes'of  about 
40in.  by30.  2Jd.  perfoot. 
Tf  s'TiTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 
"■*  of  50  feet  each  : 

lAillMAN^S  R^GISTEREa  FRUIT  PROTECTORS,  from 

ed.  to  Is.  each. 
ATtTirPANS  from  2s.  to  Cs.  each. 

PROPAGATiNG  AND  BEE  GLASSES,  from  2d.  each. 
WASP  TRAPS,  3s.  Od.  per  dozen.  -,„,,     -     .,        1, 

Tactometers,  for  trying  the  quauty  of  Milk,  7s.  6<z.  eath- 

(STANDS  for  Pianofortes,  Is.  each.  ^    ,,        ^„  . 

rliss   Shades  for  Ornaments.     Parian  Marble-    Wax  and 

Alabaster  Ornaments.    Lamp  Shades  and  Glasses.    Patent  and 

British  Plate      Ornamental  and    Stained  Glass  ;    and  every 

"jAMES  PhIlUPS  akp  Co..  116.  BISHOPSff ATE-STREET 

■  WITHOUT,  LONDON. ^ 

GLASS  WATER  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Manotac- 
TCEEBS     Bristol   and   Nailsea,    Somerset,    contmua   to 

,.„  fir  AS'i  PIPES  for   the   conveyance  ot  water,  Jsc,  m 

f°*P,^=^f  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  i-inch  to  t-inch  bores; 
TefprovidfaTso  the  nece^ary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 


GRAPE  VINES  IN  POTS  FOR  FORCnSTO, 
T  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  beg  to 
J  .  call  attention  to  their  splendid  collection  of  Grape  Vines, 
all  struck  from  eyes,  now  two  and  three  years  old,  the  finest 
Plan»s  that  have  ever  been  offered  for  Sale,  consisting  of  69 
va^ie^ies    all  of  the  best  sorts,  warranted  true.  ,      ..  , 

THE  HAMBURGHS  aot>  MUSCADINES  beins  the  best  for 
early  forcing  in  pots,  this  is  the  best  ime  for  Gardeners  to  havo 
thei.  so  as  to  get  the  eyes  ripe  and  prominent  Th-'.^ursery 
is  well  worthy  Sfa  visit,  as  aU  modern  Horticultural  improve- 
ments are  in"  full  operation.      ,   „.   , 

J.  Weeks  and  Co..  KIhg's-road.  Chelsea. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES    dsc 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  trlass-  ot 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2£.  to  3d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  naany  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  (■^'^^^^'^'^^fj^'^^'^; 
Lists  of  Prices   and  estimates  fonvarded^n  applicatron,  for 

?S^'l?d°^sl^A?lt""wIfE'S^PIPErp"RO^\\?Tl'll 
Sl^SSEir^Ll'^f 5l'i™^iTENT  PLATEGLAS^ 
ORNAMENTAL.  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlej  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  the  Gardeners'  ChmnieU  flrst  Saturday  in  each  monttr. 

/-1R0WN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

U        FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  *=- 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Plat.,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co!  can  be  suppUed  from  this  Warehous^  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as-  at  the-works; 

100  and  200  feet  oases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2Jcr.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto.  10s.  6>I.  per  100  feet,  packed  m  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curators  of  Bounical  societies  FloriBtt, 
RaUway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large^  quantities.wUli 
on  sendin-  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  pnces. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS.  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses!  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  12  hours. 

Also  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paiuts,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  13  folios  is  the  most  complete  evcrpubhshctf. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  BaiUfF  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
hati  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage-  stamps  to  MessrSv  Oogak 
and  Co.,  4S,  Leicester-square,  London^ ,,.-. 


"glass   FOa  CONSERVATORIES,  HORTTCtTLTTIRAL 
uiijiao  PURPOSES,  dse. 


F8«fWi»'IlNC«8E£      CUCUMBER  CLASSES 


BWIKTII  FIOWER  DltN» 


TMILLINGTON'3  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
.  the  best  description,  varying  f'-"'"  ."U.  32  ounces  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  teet  and  200  feet  "^^^^ 
arge  Sheet  Glass,  for"^  cutting  up,  at  2\d.  per  foot  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2<i.  to  2s.  per  f»»^  .=»""':<';°8 J»  i'^!; 
PaTent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  ^h'okn^s  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.-  Glass  Slates  and  T'^"p,JJ''^^*''^„beT 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  OS.  each  Cucumber  1  ubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch,  tactometers  ,s  Od. 
each  Wasp  Traps.-Lists  may  be  had,  on  applica  ion  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  B.shopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


TO  G.ABDENERS,  dw.  „      , 

GUTTA  PERCHA  TUBING  for  Watering  Gardeng^ 
spreading  Liquid  Manure.  &c.  may  be  had  joined  up  to 
anvlengtb.-  Waterproof  Soles  for  Boots  a-nd  Shoes.  Thread 
for  tv^nlup  Plants.  Gutta  Percha  Canvas  suitable  for  naihng 
UP  TreelL  -Manufactured  by  The  GcTli  Pebcha  Cohpast 
PATEtJTEES.  18,  ^Vbarf-road,  City-road,  London. 


IMPORTANT   TO  GENTLEMEN,  BAEMERS,  AKD- 
GARDENEUS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  produce  of  Two  A.crea 
of  P0TAT0T5S,  from  Mr.  Sangster's  prepared  cutting?, 
on  Mr  Wm  Weller'i^  Farm,  near  the  Falstaff  Inn,  on  die  road 
f?om'Gi?v";erdto"^(^atham,  on.the  30th  inst..and  the^^^^^^^ 
foUowiu- days,  while  they  are  beinjr  taliea  up.    They  are  tree 

-^/s^i^i^,^N:;^f^^5^^?^fHi€S 

orders,  payable  to  Joh.-jSangsteb,  Borough-,  which  will  meet 
due  attention.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  g,-^,,,,^-^. 

York  Regents         ...  8s.  per  bushel,  21s.  per  sack  of  Sbnaida. 
America^  Natives  ...8s.        do.         21s.        do^  f- 

^°^^^t:^^.  or'°the  R-allWsStion,  atis-pe. 
bushel  extra,  including  bag  and  sack. 
Neivlngtou  Butts,  Londun,  Septt  14 


rf^^L^RICTHiTuSMr^SllpiTICULT^^^^ 

Manufacturer,  2.  Duke-street,  Southwark,  London. , 

WARMING.  ,       .  \ 

HOT-WATER     APPARATUS',     with     '°P""'®fl 
Roaere  requiring  no  brickwork,  and  arranged  to  coo- 
;s^SS^^k?ras:'s:^a^^Srgr^ 
^§^^d±^^. ":  T^p^j^tr  "wt'c^r ji. 

its  simplicity,  ouramiio,eu.^  ,  Rniidiugs.  only  used 

Battersea. 
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]V/[ESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUES  distinctions  may  be  represented  by  a  circle  of 
ilisE°^pSfsVKlS!j;jr7M^felIc°Sp*S?ri^-i-h-h,  as  i„  tL  acco^-ying  cul,  the  point  A 
&0.,  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had,  on  pre-paid  application!   represents  a  perfectly  sound  Constitution,  while  the 

by  enclosfog  two  postage  Btamps— Exeter,  Sept.  7..  point    B    indicates    disease    ermalW    hvmiohf    ^T,    K,, 
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by  enclosfnff  two  postatje  stamps. — E."ceter,  Sept.  7.. 

SCARLET  GERANIUMS. 
pONWAY'S  PRINCESS  ALICE.*— Colour,  bright 
V_y  rermilfon,  with  white  eye,  ]arg:e  {rlobe  truss,  free  bloomer, 
■of  goocP habit,  and  a  very  desirable  variety  eitliGr for  pot  or  bed- 
ding.    Strong-  plants  5s.  each  on  the  1st  of  October. 

Also  ready,  at  the  same  time,  strong  plants  of  Flower  of  the 
Day,  10s.  6d.  ;  Commanderin  Chief,  5s. ;  Princess  Royal,  2s.  Od.  • 
Qaeen  of  Summer,  2s.  fiff.  ;  Trentham  Scarlet,  Is.ed.;  Queen, 
improvBd,  Is  6d. ;  Excellence,  Is.  Gd. ;  Rovalist,  Is. :  Punch,  Is.  ; 
Gem,  Is.  ;  Cottag-e  Maid,  Is. 

The  above  selection  of  12  attractive  vai-ieties  may  be  had  for 
30s.,  basket  included. 

NEW  PETUNIA,  C.^PTIVATTQN.*  —  White,  with  purple 
throat,  larg-e  and  well-shaped  flower:  a  gt)od  bedding  plant  ■ 
3s.  6tf.  each. 

GERANIUM-,  CORONATA.*— Pink  and  white,  profuse  and 
perpetual  bloomer,  flowering  very  early  in  the  greenhouse, 
3s.  6d.  each.  ^        j  j  b 

CALCEOLARIA  MULTIFLORA.'^'— Yellow  compact  dwarf 
variety  for  beddinff,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

*  These  plants  were  shown  at  the  Metropolitan  Exhibitions 
tbie  season,  and  were  greatly  admired. 

Maby  Conu-at,  Earl's  Court  Nursery,  Old  Brompton. 


HEDE^HAM  ROSARY.  BUNGAY,  SUFFOLK 
A    DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  a  Selection  of 
XX    THE  BEST  HOLLYHOCKS    in    cultivation,    by   R.  B 
BIRCHAM,  for  the  Autumn  of  1850,  and  Spring  of  1851. 


Name, 
Atro-purpurea  ... 
At  ro'-s  an  guinea  ... 
Aurantia 

Abd-eUKader      ... 
Black  Prince 
Blue-beard 
Bicolor 

Commander-in- 
Chief      

Coccinea 

Comet 

Conspicuat 

Defiance 

Delicata 

Elegaus 

EnchautresB 

Formosa 

Fireball 

Ma^um  Bonum... 

Modeiof  Perfection 

Mount  Etna 

Mr.  C.  Baroa 

Napoleon 

Obscura 

Queen 

Ditto  Rosy 

Queen  of  Rosea  ... 

KobertBuras 

Royal  Standard  ... 
Rosea-  superba  ... 
Rosea  grandiflora 
Roseaalba 
Sulphurea  perfecta 
Susanna 

Snow-ball,  superb 
Virgin  Queen 
Walden  Gem 
William  Tell 


Chater'a... 
Baron's  ... 
Rivers'  ... 
Bircham'e 
Baron's  ... 

Chater's... 

Baron'a  ... 
Ditto 

Chater's... 
Ditto 

Bircham's 
Baron's  ... 
Ch  (Iter's... 

Ditto 
Baron's  ... 
Bircham's 
Baron's  ... 

Ditto 
Bircham's 
Chater's. - 

Chater's... 
Baron's  ... 
Chater's... 
Birdiam's 


Bircham's 

J.  Chater's 
Baron's  .. 

Ditto 
Chater's., 
Rivers'  .. 
Birch  am'f 
Chater's.. 


Colour, 
dark  purple 
rich  dark  crimson 

salmon       

dark  puce 

black  

dark  ground,  white-edged 
purple  and  white 

lighUedged  rose 

bright  scarlet 

bright  ruby  red    ... 

colour    very    much    like 
Comet 

crimson  purple , 

French  white 

delicate  blush       

beautiful  deep  pinli 

claret  

brilliant  crimson 

fine  maroon  

tine  white,  chocolate  grd. 

bright  red  

delicate  pinkish    salmon 

red  and  buff  

silvery  shaded  puca 

beautiful  light  blush 

b  autiful  deep  blush 

large  rose  

/"rose-coloured,  *'  siza,^ 

J  shape,  and  colour  ex-  [ 
)  cellent."— See  Oard.  C 
[Oiron.  Oct.  13,  1849.  J 

dark  red     

deep  pink  ...        [[ 

light  pink,  perfect  .". 

rose  and  white     2 

fine  sulphur  2 

fine  cream  5 

pure  white  3 

good  white  1 

fine  deep  ruby  crimson  ...  10 
dark  lilac  ...         .       5 


point  B  indicates   disease  equally   brought   on   by 
vigour  and  weakness, 


Chater's. . . 
Bircham's, 
If  the  Selection  be  left  to  R.  B.  B. 
Twelve  first-rate  varieties  of  the  above  £2    0    0 
Twelve  good  ditto  ditto      ...      10    0 

Twelve  secoud-rate  varieties     0  12    0 

Twelve  border  ditto  0    6     0 

Mixed  sorts,  30s.  per  100. 
A  remittance  requested  on  delivery  of  plants.      Post-office 
orders  payable  at  Bungay,  Suffolk,  to  Robert  Bibcham. 

Carriage  paid  to  London.      Plants  added  to  compensate  for 
carriage,  and  every  attention  paid  to  the  packing, 

SATUBDA  Y,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOK  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
CoupTST  SHOira.  — Monday,  Sept.  16:  Cainbern-pU  Amateur  Dahlia,and 
Surrey  Dahlia.— Tuesday.    Sept.  17:    Royal  Osfordahire   HorticulturaL  — 
Wedneaday,  Sept.  18  :    York  Horricultural. 


To  what  secret  causes  the  morbid  appearances  ob- 
served among  plants  are  to  be  traced,  wiU  never  be 
ascertained  till  a  muth  larger  number  of  cases  than 
we  yet  know  of  shall  have  been  accurately  recorded. 
It  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  such  instances  with 
each  other  and  -svith  parts  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  by  a  consideration  of  the  numerous  modifi- 
cations of  them,  which  abound  in  all  directions,  that 
any  sound  views  of  their  cause,  progress,  and  cure 
can  possibly  be  arrived  at. 

It  may  be  questioned,,  indeed,  whether  some  of 
the  morbid  conditions  vsdth  which  gardeners  are 
familiar  can  be  properly  called  diseases;  for  they 
are  connected  with  no  decay  or  unhealthy  change  of 
the  tissues,  and  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  instances 
of  disturbed,  not  diseased,  action.  Nevertheless,  as 
everything  which  is  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 
state  of  a  plant  when  in  undoubted  health  must  be 
regarded  as  a  symptom  of  the  natural  functiims  being 
disturbed,  it  seems  right  to  class  among  diseases, 
even  such  affections  as  perhaps  merely  indicate 
exuberant  vigour. 

The  transition  from  health  to  disease  and  death 
may  occur  in  two  opposite  directions.  On  the  one 
hand  we  may  have  the  sources  of  health  wasted  by 
gradual  decay,  contaminated  by  deleterious  agency, 
and  manifested,  in  the  first  instance,  by  signs  of 
mere  debility ;  on  the  other  hand  we  may  witness 
excessive  enlargement,  unnatural  vigour,  signs  of 
unusual  exuberance  also  passing  by  degrees  into 
decay,  emaciation,  and  death.     These  fundamental 


-»••"""' 


^- 


to 


1^ 


The  first  is  a«ro/>/y//  the  second  is  liypeHropliy . 
To  the  first  belong  yellowness,  shrivelling,  shanking, 
blindness,  canker,  casting  foliage,  dropping  fruit  or 
flowers,  and  the  like.  To  hypertrophy  we  must 
refer  the  green  pustules  on  Vine  leaves,  unnatural 
emission  of  roots  from  branches,  as  in  the  Vine  and 
Laurel,  watery  shoots  in  trees,  perhaps  galls,  cocks- 
comb appearances,  gum,  fruit-bursting,  unfruitful- 
ness  from  excessive  production  of  wood,  and  other 
affections  of  a  similar  kind. 


which  appear  to  be  distinctly  referable  to  atrophy. 
In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  John  Croker,  one^ 
of  the  young  men  employed  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  remarked  some  plants  of  the 
"  Favourite "  Pelargonium,  and  another  or  two, 
attacked  by  a  singular  swelling  of  the  stem,  at- 
tended by  imperfect  attempts  at  the  production 
of  leaves.  As  these  swellings  increased  they 
were  made  the  subject  of  enquiry,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  they  consisted  in  an  excessive 
development  of  the  cellular  (or  fleshy)  matter 
of  the  stem,  assuming  on  the  surface  a  wartei 
or  tubercular  appearance;  that  the  warts  were  of  ai 
great  varietj'  of  sizes,  all  tapering  to  a  sharp  point 
some  divided  into  two  plano-convex  parts,  and  a  few 
supported  by  minute  stunted  leaves.  A  section  of 
the  surface  of  the  enlargement  appeared  as  at  A. 
The  plants  thus  aftected  were  feeble  in  their 
growth,  made  little  progress,  and  gradually  lost 
their  leaves.  Both  cuttings  and  old  plants  of  the 
"  Favourite  "  Pelargonium  were  attacked.  Bjdegrees 
the  fleshy  masses  rotted  off ;  but  the  plants  remained 
unhealthy  during  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Here  it  would  seem  that  the  disease  consisted  in 
an  unnatural  development  of  cellular  matter  at 
certain  spaces  on  the  stem,  owing,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, to  the  leaves  being  unable  to  consume  the 
organisable  matter  existing  in  the  stem.  That 
matter,  finding  no  demand  upon  it  in  the  usual 
places, graduallycoUected,  and  atlast,  forced  onwards 
by  the  vital  forces  of  the  plant,  broke  through  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  imperfect  leaves  and  buds  ; 
for  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  sharp  tubercles 
which  studded  the  excrescences,  were  a  mixture  of 
rudimentary  leaves,  incapable  of  extension  after 
being  generated,  and  of  "growing  points,"  in  like, 
manner  an-ested  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  food. 
Had  the  plant  been  sound  in  constitution,  it  would 
either  have  expended  its  sap  in  the  formation  of  true 
leaves,  and  in  that  case  no  such  accumulation  as  here 
occurred  could  have  taken  place  ;  or,  if  by  local 
causes  the  original  leaves  had  been  so  disturbed  ia 
their  action,  that  such  an  accumulation  of  sap  wa& 
effected,  then  the  leaves  and  buds  consequent  upon, 
it  would  not  have  remained  stationary  after  their 
first  appearance,  and  would  not  have  dropped  off,, 
but  would  have  lengthened  into  true  leaves  and 
branches,  and  formed  themselves  into  monstrous  but 
permanent  excrescences. 

The  present  condition  of  these  plants,  at  the  end. 
of  a  summer,  is  this.  Some  of  them,  which  have  been 
unable  to  gain  greater  vigour,  are  nearly  dead. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  now  made  more 
healthy  shoots,  have  nearly  lost  their  warts  ;  but 
evidently  retain  their  tendency  to  produce  them. 
We  presume  that  if  means  had  been  taken  to  bring 
on  very  vigorous  growth,  the  warts  would  have  dis- 
appeared altogether.  Perhaps  some  one  of  our 
readers  may  have  observed  how  this  would  be. 


It  is  not  pretended  that  all  diseases,  are  t&  be 
referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  classes. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  some  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mixture  of  the  two  ;  and  there  are 
others  which  depend  upon  circumstances  quite 
foreign  to  either  atrophy  or  hypertrophy.  Never- 
theless it  will  be  useful  in  practice,  and  in  consider- 
ing how  to  deal  with  a  disease,  to  ascertain  whether 


HOW  TO  MISMANAGE  A  GARBEN. 
Chapter  VI. — Water  is  not  an  uncommon  source' 
of  profit  to  the  mismanager.     It  is  quite  astonishing, 
indeed,   how  easily  this  element   may  be  made  to 
assist  in  spoiling  a  garden. 

Foolish  people  say  that  it  is  3  part  of  the  food  by 
which  plants  exist,  and  that  it  requires  to  be  admi- 
nistered with  care,  skill,  and  discretion.  But  your 
geniuses  ai-e  not  to  be  bamboozled  by  fine  names,  or 
what  the  world  believes  to  be  authority.  They  know 
better.  How,  indeed,  can  anything  be  fed  on  water? 
Can  a  man,  or  a  horse,  or  a  sheep  ?  Even  a  goose  on 
a  common  won't  live  on  water,  but  must  have  Grass. 
How,  then,  should  a  plant  ?  The  opinion  of  the 
mismanager  is  decidedly  that  water  is  of  no  other 
use  than  to  moisten  the  soil,  and  therefore  he  keep^ 
his  soil  as  wet  as  he  can. 

He  has  also  his  own  ways  of  applying  it.  When 
he  waters  the  plants  in  his  borders,  he  gives  them 
"just  a  sprinkle,"  by  holding  the  watering-can  high, 
and  allowing  the  drops  to  dash  on  the  ground  "  quite 
natural  like."  By  repeating  this  operation  once  a 
day,  he  will  by  degrees  bring  his  ground  to  a  nice  hard 
surface,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  heat,  and  be  easily  raked. 
It  is  true  that  hard,  hot  ground  is  not  favourable  to 
the  admission  of  water,  but,  then,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  looking  well ;  and  besides,  if  water  is  poured 
on  it,  somewhere  or  other  it  must  go,  and  it  will  be 

sure  to  find  its  way  to  the  roots if  it  does  not 

find  its  way  to  the  gravel  walks  or  a  neighbouring 
ditch. 

In  like  manner,  if  plants  are  in  pots,  they  should 
be  deluged  overhead,  from  a  coarse-rosed  watering- 
can.  When  you  see  the  water  running  out  of  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  you  can  be  under  no 
mistake  that  plants  have  had  enough.  It  is  true  that 


--J,  -„„_.„  ,.vu,i  ,.iuu  a  liiscaoB,  w  ascertain  wnetfler  mistaue  mat  plants  nave  nad  enough.  It  is  true  that 
or  not  it  may  not  be  placed  in  one  or  other  of  j  a  good  deal  of  soil  and  other  matters  run  out  of  the 
the  two  classes.  The  method  of  dealing  with  it '  pot  along  with  the  water ;  but  that  is  of  no  conse- 
must  necessarily  be  governed  by  thati  preliminary  |  quence :  there  is  the  more  room  in  the  pot  for  a  further 
determmation.  supply  of  water.     It  is  true  that  little  or  no  water 

,1  fie  case  now  represented  is  one  of  those  examples  remains  in  the  pot,  tha  ball  of  earth  being  too  hard 
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to  receive  it;   but  that  also  is  of  no  importance, 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  water  it  again. 

Some  people,  on  the  other  ha,nd,  soak  their  potted 
plants  very  gently,  and  when  the  ball  of  earth  has 
taken  all  it  can,  they  then  remove  it  carefully  fi'om 
the  water.  But  that  is  troublesome,  takes  up  a 
great  deal'of  time,  slops  a  man's  legs,  and  is  merely 
I  fancy  of  folks  who  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  their 
neighbours.  .     ,    ,  j  j 

Another  method  to  be  particularly  recommended 
is  to  water  trees  in  the  open  ground,  by  pouring 
down  water  at  the  foot  of  the  stem.  The  man  who 
has  a  genius  for  mismanagement  knows  the  advan- 
tage of  that.  Water  is  to  moisten  roots  ;  the  biggest 
roots  are  at  the  foot  of  the  stem  ;  therefore  water 
should  be  applied  to  the  foot  of  the  stem.  It  must 
be  owned  that  the  advantage  of  the  practice  is  not 
apparent,  unless  a  heavy  storm  of  ram  should  tall 
immediately  afterwards;  but  as  the  reasoning  is 
correct  the  practice  must  be  right. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  plans  of  the  mis- 
manager  are  far  more  judicious  than  those  of  the 
man  who  contrives  to  irrigate  his  beds  by  turning  a 
gentle  stream  over  them.  If  it  were  only  because 
so  much  labour  is  saved  by  irrigation,  such  a 
Frenchified  way  ought  never  be  be  adopted.  It  is 
just  as  absurd  as  that  plan  of  warming  water  in 
tanks  artificially  heated  or  exposed  to  the  sun, 
before  using  it.  Who  would  drink  lukewarm  flat 
water,  if  he  could  get  it  fresh  and  cold  from  a  deep 
well;  and  why  should  a  plant  like  it?  As  to 
warming  it  by  hot-water  pipes,  that  is  about  the 
silliest  scheme  of  the  modern  pretenders  to  a  know- 
ledge of  gardening.  A  labouring  man  might  as  soon 
think  of  washing  his  face  and  hands  in  warm  water. 
Besides,  plants  cannot  feel.  If  you  ask  our  friend 
the  genius  whether  he  does  not  think  that  warm 
water  would  agree  better  than  cold  with  a  labourer 
in  a  violent  perspiration,  or  who  had  been  stewing 
all  day  in  a  hothouse,  he  triumphantly  enquires 
whether  a  plant  is  a  man.  It  may  be  true  that  tro- 
pical plants  come  from  countries  where  cold  water 
is  unknown  ;  perhaps  they  do ;  perhaps  they  don  't. 
At  any  rate  the  mismanager  will  teach  them  how  to 
bear  it  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  harden 
plants  is  an  object  with  all  real  gardeners. 

Never  have  a  syringe  in  your  garden.  What  is 
the  use  of  a  syringe  ?  It  only  throws  water  on 
leaves  ;  but  where  is  the  advantage  of  moistening 
leaves?  Even  if  plants  did  feed  on  water,  they 
would  not  feed  by  their  leaves.  You  might  as  well 
put  a  man's  roast  beef  under  his  arm-pit  and  expect 
him  to  fatten  by  it.  Still  more  repugnant  to  all  the 
mismanager's  ideas  is  the  foolish  habit  of  syringing 
the  walls  and  brick  paths  of  a  greenhouse.  What  is 
the  use  of  that  ?  What  good  can  it  do  a  plant  to 
throw  water  on  a  brick  wall  not  within  a  yard  of  it  1 
No,  no  ;  keep  the  footpaths  dry  and  nice  to  walk 
upon  ;  keep  the  walls  dry  too— (if  you  do  not  they 
are  very  likely  to  be  covered  with  "  green  ")  and 
then  you  will  make  things  comfortable.  If  you  do 
employ  a  syringe  be  sure  to  use  it  most  when  Vines 
are  in  flower,  and  afterwards  when  they  are  in  fruit ; 
and  in  the  greenhouse,  first  when  the  flowers  are 
opening,  and  next  when  the  wood  is  ripening. 
When  they  are  making  their  growth  it  is  of  no 
consequence.  _ 

These  rules  are  highly  deserving  attention.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  they  are  carefully  studied, 
and  the  precepts  duly  observed,  there  will  be 
little  left  to  desire  by  him  who  would  mismanage. 
KTJirovpoSm 


stems  ;  but  I  afterwarua  learned  that  the  roots  were 
put  late  into  pots  aud  plunged  in  the  open  ground, 
having  no  other  covering  than  ashes  or  sand. 

The  nursery  of  Van  Houtte  is  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  and  as  time  was  precious,  I  drove,  to  allow  as 
much  as  possible  to  this  far-famed  collection.  The 
ground  skirts  the  road  for  a  good  distance,  the  entrance 
being  at  the  extremity  furthest  from  the  town,  the 
reason  for  which  I  could  not  divine.  A  high  hedge  of 
Hornbeam  protected  hundreds  of  Camellias  and  New 
Holland  plants,  and  prepared  me  for  the  sight  of  almost 
a  town  of  glass  houses.  On  arrival  I  noted  the  little 
attention  that  had  been  paid  to  the  culture  of  specimen 
trees  of  hardy  kinds,  and  the  utter  neglect  of  any 
attempt  at  what  we  call  landscape  gardening— all  here 
was  hard,  mechanical,  and  business-like.  It  looked  a 
manufactory  for  plants,  as  such,  indeed,  it  is,  and 
something  more.  I  took  a  rapid  glance  over  the  her- 
baceous department,  which  is  large,  and  contained  some 
plants  not  usually  cultured  with  us,  especially  some 
Composites.  The  Alstrcemerias  were  nearly  out  of 
blossom  ;  they  had  been  grown  under  glass,  and  the 
lights  taken  off  as  the  plants  had  advanced.  In  this 
manner  many  bulbs  are  grown  in  this  establishment, 
and  some,  as  the  Zephyranthes  alba,  that  I  should  have 
thought  would  not  have  required  this  indulgence. 


GARDENING  IN  HOLLAND — No.  II. 
In  that  quaint  old  town  yclept  Ghent  there  are 
Markets  for  flowers,  for  pigeons,  and  for  puppy  dogs, 
ill  of  which  I  duly  inspected.  Fruit,  vegetables,  herbs, 
as  well  as  medicinal  drugs,  are  all  exposed  for  sale  in  this 
congeries  of  markets.  Amongst  fruits  were  some 
varieties  of  summer  Pears  that  differed  from  those 
grown  for  the  market  at  home,  but  possessing  no  merit 
to  warrant  their  introduction  here.  Nuts  and  a  few 
filberts  were  exhibited,  and  an  abundance  of  Plums. 
Of  these,  the  Greengage  and  Cherry  Plums  were  most 
common,  the  former  more  yellow-green  than  we  usually 
grow  them,  and  the  latter  prettier  to  look  at  than  to 
taste.  Not  a  Peach  or  Nectarine  was  shown,  but 
Apricots  from  standard  trees  were  plentiful. 

It  was  amongst  the  flowers  that  I  had  hoped  to  find 
varieties  that  are  not  cultivated  with  us ;  but  such  is 
the  effect  of  rail  and  steam,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
plant  but  was  familiar,  although  some  were  of  kmds 
that  we  do  not  usually  grow  in  pits.  For  instance, 
there  were  displayed  three  kinds  of  Marigolds,  a  Sun- 
flower, China  Asters,  Mallows,  and  even  Hollyhocka  in 
pots.  To  me  the  China  Asters  appeared  the  only  kind 
worthy  of  pot  culture.  A  few  Gladiolus  Gandavensis 
and  Lilium  lancifolium  enlivened  the  collections,  but 
neither  bo  well  grown  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them 
in  Kngland.  In  the  culture  of  the  Lilies  one  thing, 
however,  surprised  me,  which  was,  that  they  had  con- 
trived to  produce  three  or  four  blossoms  upon  stems  not 
more  than  18  to  24  inches  high.  I  was  tempted  at  first 
to  believe  that  the  roots  were  not  there,  only  the  flowev- 


I  had  here  the  opportunity  of  seeing  beds  of  Gladiolus 
Gandavensis  in  full  flower  ;  they  differ  slightly  from 
each  other,  as  has  been  well  given  in  Paxton's  plate  ; 
but  there  was  none  of  them  at  all  comparable  with 
G.  Brenchleyensis,  of  which  some  inquiries  were  made 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  a  few  months  back.  G. 
Brenchleyensis  is  a  far  superior  flower,  being  at  once 
of  a  higher  as  well  as  more  pure  and  transparent  a 
colour.  I  had  left  it  in  blossom  at  home  only  a  few 
days  before,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  Both  hybrids 
have  natalensis  for  one  parent ;  but  the  other  may  have 
been  cardinalis  in  one  instance,  and  florabundus  in  the 
other  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain, 
namely,  that  we  have  no  border  flower  a  rival  to  G. 
Brenchleyensis — it  is  peerless. 

After  Groom's  Lilies,  or  even  my  own,  I  could  but 
feel  that  those  I  saw  were  not  particularly  well  grown  ; 
but  then  it  is  not  made  a  point  of  here,  and  there  is 
quite  enough  well  done  to  allow  the  truth   to  be  told 
without  offence.     In  fact,  as  far  as  plants  go  in  this 
establishment,  the  very  great  merit  is  in  the  hothouses. 
We  have  here  collections  of  Palms  and  tree  Ferns, 
of  herbaceous  Ferns  and   Tillandsias,   &c.,  of  dimen- 
sions we  only  expect  to  find  at  botanic  gardens  or  our 
own    Loddiges.      These  are  in   fine    health  ;   in   one 
house  placed  so  thinly  that  the  form  of  each  was  shown, 
whilst  in  another  that  delightful  intricacy  of  tropical 
forms  is  produced  by  growing  them  closely  together, 
with  twining  creepers  and   dependent  Orchids.      The 
extensive  use  of  Ljcopodiura,  both  on  the  borders  and 
in  pots,  gave  a  freshness  and  coolness  to  the  whole.     A 
Cycas  revoluta,  with  a  stem  12  feet  high,  and  dividing 
into  four  branches,  with  their  leaves,  gave  a  very  extra- 
ordinary character  to  one  of  the  houses.     The  houses 
are  generally  narrow,  and  some  of  them  of  extreme 
length  ;  the  longest  appeared  upwards  of  300  feet,  and 
with  a  path  so  narrow  that  one  person  only  could  pass 
down  at  the  same  time  ;  but  arrangements  were  made 
to  pass  each  other  at  intervals,  there  being  side  niches 
in  which  one  person  might  stand  whilst  another  con- 
tinued  his   way   unimpeded.      This    long    house   was 
entirely  filled  with  stove  plants.     Nearly  all  the  struc- 
tures are  low,  and  at  their  entrance  jou  have  to  descend 
some  two  or  three  steps. 

In  one  house  I  observed  nothing  but  Gloxinias, 
which  were  admirably  grown.  In  this  family  Mr.  Van 
Houtte  seems  to  take  particular  interest,  for  here  were 
seedlings  and  crossings  almost  without  end ;  and 
amongst  them  were  some  very  beautiful  new  varieties. 
A  house  has  just  been  erected"  for  the  growth  of  Victoria 
regia ;  it  is  circular,  the  outer  walls  about  5  feet,  upon 
which  rests  a  curbmg  of  stone,  which  receives  the  iron 
sash  bars— for  rafters  there  are  none  ;  these  ascending 
at  a  low  angle,  are  united  by  a  circular  collar  of  iron, 
upon  which  is  supported  the  only  means  of  ventilation. 
The  tank  is  3J  feet  high,  and  the  joung  specimens 
appeared  very  happy  in  an  atmosphere  of  95°  Fahr. 
But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  establishment, 
and  one  that  separates  it  entirely  from  all  rivalry,  is 
the  manufacture  of  coke  and  gas  for  the  buildings. 
What  gas  could  be  required  for,  in  such  quantity,  at 
first  puzzled  me ;  but  when  I  saw  a  whole  range  of 
buildings,  capable  of  holding  150  persons  at  their  desks, 
I  ceased  to  marvel. 

It  is  here  that  artists  paint  the  flowers  from  nature  ; 
these  are  copied,  for  form  and  shadow,  upon  stone,  and 
struck  off  upon  paper ;  each  separate  outline  then  is 
passed  to  youths  to  colour,  as  nearly  as  they  can  to  the 
original— the  artist  who  formed  the  first  design  super- 
intending them.  I  believe  we  have  no  such  artistic 
workshops  at  any  nursery  in  England. 

I  returned  as  highly  gratified  with  the  place  as  with 
Mr.  Van  Houtte's  politeness,  and  would  recommend  all 
lovers  of  gardening,  travelling  in  Belgium,  to  spare  a 
few  hours  to  its  inspection.  William  Masters,  Exotic 
Nursery,  Canterbury. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THK  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 
Thursday,  August  1.  —  Section  D.  —  Professor 
RoTLE,  M.D  ,  made  a  communication  On  the  Herba- 
ria of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.  He  stated 
that  the  collections  of  plants  of  the  Company  con- 
sisted  of  specimens  collected  by  hunself,  and  Messrs. 


Griffith,  Falconer,    Harris,   Stocks,   and   others.       Of/ 
these   the   most  extensive   was  that  of   the   late  Mr. 
Griffith,  containing  about  12,000  species.     These  were 
principally  from  Assam  and  Affghanistan.     The  other " 
collections   contained   Himalayan,   Cashmere,    Scinde,- 
Abyssinian,  African,  and  Arabian  plants.     The  dupli- 
cates in  these  collections  had  been  presented  to  various  • 
public    museums.  —  Professor    Walker-Arnott    com- 
plained that  in  the  distribution  of  their  plants  the  Hoir;- 
East  India  Company  had  not  given  any  to  individuals 
who  were  studying  the  botany  of  India,  and  who  would 
make  much  better  use  of  them  than  public  institutions, 
where  frequently  there  was  no  provision  made  for  their 
preservation,  and  they  were  regarded  as  mere  lumber. 
He  knew  institutions  where  this  had  been  the  case,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  only  individuals  who  could  make 
use  of  these  perishing  treasures  could  not  get  at  them. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  stores  of  the  India  House 
were  being  distributed,  and  would  suggest  that  such 
botanists  as  De  Candolle,  Bentham,  Hooker,  and  others 
who  were  studying  particular  families  of  plants,  should' 
not  be  forgotten  in  their  distribution. — Professor  Bal- 
four expressed  his  thanks  to  the  East   India  Companj^ 
for  the  plants  presented  to  the   University   of   Edin- 
burgh, and  hoped  that  they  would  be  made  use  of  there. . 

Professor  Royle  stated  that  the  plants  had  been  dis-  ■ 

tributed  at  his  suggestion,  and  he  had  thought  that  in- 
stitutions to  which  all  had  access  were  the  most  likelj, 
places  in  which  the  plants  would  be  made  generally, 
useful  and  available. 

Remarks  on  Anacharis  alsinaslrum,  by  C.  C.  Babing- 
TON,  Esq.     This  plant,  which  had  been  recently  added 
to  the  British  flora,  threatened  to  become  one  of  our 
most  troublesome  weeds.     It  was  first  discovered  about 
eight  years  ago  by  Dr.  George  Johnston,  of  Berwick-^ , 
upon-Tweed,  in  a  pond  at  Dunse  Castle,  near  that  pUce^ 
It  was  afterwards  found  by  Dr.  Johnston  in  the  river:- 
Whittader,  and  although  he  had  for  many  years  been  in . 
the  habit  of  botanising  in  the  waters  of  this  river,  he 
had  not  previously  seen  it.     It  was  observed  only  in. 
small  quantities  at  first,  but  it  was  now  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features   in   the  vegetation   of  the  stream. 
Subsequent  to  Dr.  Johnston's  observations,  it  was  founds 
in  a  canal  near  Leicester.     At  this  time  it  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Babington,  and  although  very  like  to  a  Canadian- 
plant,  the  Udora  canadensis,  he  had  named  it  Anacharis  • 
alsinastrum.     At  first  no  flowers  had  been  discovered,, 
but  he  had  now  specimens  to  exhibit  which  possessed- 
flowers.     It  was   evidently  a   dioecious  plant,  and  the^., 
flowers  on  the   present  plants  were  staminiferoua,  but 
they  possessed  no   anthers.     The  plant  was  allied  to. 
Vallisueria,  and  the  flowers  were  attached  to  an  elon- 
gated stalk  similar  to  those  of  Vallisneria.     Since   the  - 
announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the  plant,  three  jeara  ■ 
ago,  it  had  been  found  in  many  of  the  canals  and  rivers 
of  this  country  ;  and  in  ponds  and  reservoirs  where  it 
had  been  introduced,  it  had   been  increased  in   t.uch- 
quantities  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  remove  it.     ThiSi 
had  been  the  case  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. . 
Professor  Walker-Arnott  stated  his  conviction  thiit  this., 
plant  was   precisely   the  same   as  the  Canadian  plant 
Udora  canadensis. 

In  the  Mechanical  Section  (G.),  Mr.  MacpeeesoK' 
brought  forward  a  plan  for  preventing  water-pipes  burst- 
ing with  the  frost,  but  as  several  expert  mechanicians 
present   expressed  their  conviction   that   the   author's 
plan  would  not  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  that  oi' 
others,  we  merely  record  the   fact  for  the  purpose  of- 
indicating   the   desirableness  of  some    method    which, 
would  secure  the  object  Mr.  Macpherson  had  in  vie>v.. 

Friday,  Aug.  2.— In  the  Chemical  Section,  Mr.  Ri. 
Hunt  read  a  report  on  the  Present  State  of  our  Know- 
ledge of  the  Chemical  Action  of  the  Solar  Radiations^. 
After  an  historical  introduction,  the  author  summed  up- 
as follows  :— The  chemical  action  of  the  sun'sraia  is, 
proved,  by  its  influence  on  organic  and  inorganic  bodieSj. 
to  extend  over  all  the  luminous  rajs  of  the  prismatic- 
spectrum— and   slightly  beyond  them  at  the  least  re- 
frangible end,  and   considerably   beyond   them  at  the- 
most  refrangible  extremity.     Living  organisms  aud  the. 
products  of  organic  life  appear  to  be  influenced  bj  light- 
—the  luminous  power— as  distmguished  from  the  |;ui  ely. 
chemical  or  calorific  powers.     The  vitality  of  plai.ts  is, 
stimulated  by  light  ;  and  although  many  functions  are- 
performed  in  the  absence  of  luminous  radiations,  they 
appear  to  be  all  quickened  by  its  exciting  powers  ;  at 
the   same   time   we   have   evidence  to   show   th*(   ihe 
chemical  principle  is  necessary  to  the  processes  of  assi- 
milation, and  consequently  to  the  production  of   umny 
of  the  proximate  constituents  of  plants.     The  auiln.r  IS' 
of  opinion— though  he  regarded  the  subject  as  ..pea  t» 
serious  inquiry— that  the  process  of  germinati,.u  auA 
budding  are  essentially  influenced  by  the  chemical  (irm- 
ciple  Actinism  ;  that  the   decomposition  of  c^rbuu  is. 
peculiarly  due  to  the  luminous  principle  ;  and  heuce 
that  the  formation  of  wood  in  plants  is  a  fumnuu  of 
their  vitality  excited  by  Light;  that  the  developm.  nt  of 
the  flower  is  due  to  a  delicate  balance  of  the  lorcea 
Actinism  and    Light,  since   we    find    that    bo. h    the. 
luminous  and  chemical  agencies  are  very  active  ..un.igf 
the  process,  and  that  the  ripening  of  fruit  and  the  per- 
fecting of  the  healthful  conditions  of  the  seed  are  d„e  to 
acombination  of  the  calorific  and  chemical  forces-aa 
evidenced  in  the  so-called  parathermic  rajs--i»»hy  ot 
the  rroperties  of  which  have  been  examined  i>,    bin 
John  Herschel  and  Mrs.  SomerviUe.     With  retard  to 
the  action  of  the  rajs  of  light  on  inorganic  bi.die.    the 
author  thought  the  following  propositions  estald.Mied  . 
1     That  the  maximum  of  chemical  (actinic)  phen...nena 
was  to  be  found  where  there  was  the  least  quauuty  ol 
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light  and  heat.  2.  That  as  the  luminous  power  in- 
creased— either  in  the  spectrum  or  in  natural  pheno- 
mena  the  chemical  (actinic)  power  diminished,  until 

it  came  to  its  minimum,  where  light — luminous  power 
.^existed  at  its  maximum.  3.  That  although  the  che- 
mical influence  extended  to  the  red  or  heat-giving  rays, 
its  operations  were  materially  modified,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance changed,  by  the  combined  operation  of  the 
■calorific  power,  and  that  results  standing  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  those  obtained  by  the  pure  chemical  rays  were 
given  by  the  chemico-calorific  rays.  In  conclusion,  the 
■author  pointed  out  the  wide  field  for  investigation 
which  was  opening  up  to  the  experimentalist ;  and  he 
showed  that,  although  much  had  been  achieved  by  the 
•experiments  already  undertaken,  thare  yet  remained  a 
most  extensive  ground  for  inquiry,  which  may  be  con- 
■sidered  as  absolutely  unbroken  ;  chemical  action,  vital 
•power,  electrical  phenomena,  and  phosphorescence  were 
'proved  to  be  directly  dependent  on  the  solar  influences  ; 
'but  we  yet  want  the  researches  which  shall  satisfac- 
torily show  whether  these  phenomena  are  due  to  one 
great  principle  modified  by  the  matter  on  which  it  acts, 
•or  if  they  result  from  the  operation  of  forces  combined 
in  action,  although  very  different  in  their  resulting 
effects. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
When  produced  in  perfection,  few  plants  are  more 
esteemed  than  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  more  especially 
-when  brought  into  bloom  during  winter.  Its  fragrance 
and  simplicity  never  fail  to  elicit  for  it  a  tribute  of 
.esteem  from  the  fair  sex.  Nevertheless,  how  seldom 
do  we  see  it  well  flowered  in  winter  in  private  gardens. 
Let  us,  therefore,  point  out  how  this  may  be  obtained. 

As  its  name  implies,  it  is  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  de- 
lighting in  rich  deep  alluvial  soil.  It  will  not  thrive 
Tinder  trees,  where  all  nutriment  and  moisture  are  ab- 
sorbed. It  would  be  nearly  as  consistent  to  expect  a 
Water  Lily  to  grow  on  a  rock ;  such  situations  are, 
■iowever,  frequently  assigned  to  it.  A  spot  suitable  for 
its  successful  growth  should  be  selected  where  the  staple 
is  light,  rich,  and  deep,  and  where  moisture  can  be  con- 
veniently applied  in  dry  weather  when  the  plant  is 
making  its  foliage,  for  unless  a  vigorous  foliage  is  ob- 
tained, the  flowers  will  be  partial  and  small.  In  pre- 
•paring  the  ground  for  planting,  a  generous  coating  of 
well-decomposed  manure  should  be  given,  and  if  vege- 
table manure,  such  as  decayed  leaves,  can  be  obtained, 
a  large  portion  of  this  may  be  safely  applied.  Let  the 
ground  be  turned  up  at  least  18  inches  deep  and  the 
manure  well  incorporated  with  the  soil. 

The  best  time  to  form  new  plantations  of  the  Lily 
o{  the  Valley  ia  during  autumn,  when  the  foliage  is 
iecoming  yellow  ;  when  planted  at  this  season,  in  one 
^year  they  will  make  strong  flowering  plants.  If  the 
plantations  are  made  with  a  view  to  the  plants  being 
-eventually  potted  and  forced,  they  should  be  planted  iu 
patches  of  two  or  three  roots,  18  inches  apart,  and  2  feet 
'between  the  rows.  By  constant  attention  to  moving  the 
soil  amongst  them,  and  keeping  the  land  clear  of  weeds, 
■they  will  form  strong  roots  fit  for  forcing  in  a  year. 
The  patches  should  be  taken  up  whole  and  placed  iu 
ihe  pot  without  disturbing  the  mass  of  roots,  or  tearing 
•them  asunder,  as  is  frequently  done,  which,  in  fact,  is 
one  cause  of  failure. 

Plants  treated  as  above  described  are  almost  certain 
■to  bloom  freely.  A  mixture  of  light  loamy  soil  and 
leaf-mould  will  be  found  suitable  material  to  pot  them 
in.  The  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame, 
and  if  a  succession  of  bloom  is  required,  a  portion  only 
should  be  put  into  the  forcing-pit  or  hothouse  at  a 
time.  A  temperature  of  60°  will  be  found  suitable  for 
them.  The  surface  of  the  pots  should  be  kept  moist, 
and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  emerge  from  the  soil, 
frequent  slight  syringings  should  be  afforded  them. 
When  the  plants  are  coming  into  flower,  they  should 
be  gradually  exposed  to  a  lower  temperature,  which  will 
be  the  means  of  keeping  them  longer  in  perfection  ;  or 
if  they  are  intended  for  bouquets,  they  will  not  flag  so 
iSOOn  as  when  they  are  cut  from  a  stove.  Pharo, 


Home  Correspondence. 

Roberts'  Tiles. — Having  given  Mr.  Roberts'  Straw- 
berry tiles  a  fair  trial  this  season,  I  must  say  that  my 
opinion  of  them  is  most  decidedly  unfavourable.  In  a 
wet,  dull  season,  they  might  be  useful  in  keeping  the 
fruit  dry,  but  they  certainly  will  not  answer  iu  a  fine 
warm  summer.  The  tiles  become  so  hot  that  they 
actually  cook  the  fruit,  and  I  was  compelled  to  remove 
them  last  July  from  two  or  three  beds,  or  I  should  have 
lost  all  the  crop.  I  left  a  few  on  one  bed,  the  remain, 
iag  portion  being  covered  with  fresh  moss,  and  the 
contrast  was  striking,  the  fruit  upon  the  moss  being  far 
larger  and  finer  than  those  upon  the  tiles,  many  of 
which  were  quite  scorched.  I  am  also  convinced  that 
the  tiles  absorb  a  large  amount  of  moisture  from  the 
ground,  and,   consequently,  injure  the  growth  of  the 

plants.  Henry  Doubleday,  Epping,  Sept.  9. 1  have 

used  Mr.  Roberts'  tiles  for  two  years,  and  have  given 
them  a  fair  trial.  In  comparison  with  slates,  sweepings 
of  lawns,  and  flints,  I  have  found  the  tiles  to  be  superior 
to  anything  that  I  have  employed  for  keeping  the  fruit 
clean  and  free  from  vermin.  I  would  not,  however, 
recommend  them  to  cobblers,  and  slow-go-motives,  but 
to  practical  gardeners,  in  whose  hands  they  are  amongst 
the  best  articles  that  can  be  introduced  into  a  garden. 
O.  Johns,  The  Gardens,  Shobrook  Park,  Crediton, 
Devon. 
.Potatoes. from  Cuttings. — Our  Potatoes  from  cuttings 


are  still  growing  vigorously,  while  those  planted  in  the 
usual  way  are  diseased.  Although  no  chemist,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  a  proper  quantity  of  starch  is  wanting  to 
bring  the  Potato  to  maturity.  From  7  lbs.  of  Potatoes, 
the  produce  of  whole  sets,  planted  in  the  usual  way,  on 
the  6th  April,  I  had  I  lb.  3^  oz.  of  starch.  From  the 
same  sort,  raised  from  cuttings,  put  in  on  the  4th  May, 
the  produce  was  1  lb.  13J  oz.,  showing  a  difference  of 
9|  oz.  I  observed,  when  taking  the  first  water  from 
the  pulp,  that  that  from  the  former  was  a  very  much 
darker  brown  than  that  from  the  latter,  which  was  a 
muddy  white,  I  have  taken  up  my  White-blossom 
Kidneys,  the  produce  of  tubers  from  cuttings  of  1849. 
They  are  all  sound ;  1  have  obtained  30  bushels  off  6  rods. 
John  Sangster,  Cumberlajid-place,  Newington  Butts. 

Large  Cucumbers  without  Seeds. — The  great  pains 
taken  to  produce  large  Cucumbers  with  few  or  no  seeds, 
is,  as  far  as  the  palate  is  concerned,  labour  thrown 
away.  Any  common  Cucumber,  with  however  many 
seeds,  not  approaching  to  ripeness,  or  bitter,  is  as  well 
flavoured  and  more  digestible  than  the  finest  looking 
specimen  that  was  ever  grown  at  50  times  the  cost  and 
trouble.  C. 

Scientific  Ej:cuTsionisis, — In  reading  the  report  of 
the  British  Association,  in  one  of  the  Edinburgh  news- 
papers, we  are  informed  that  nearly  300,  belonging  to 
the  association  and  other  learned  bodies,  set  out  on  an 
excursion  of  pleasure  to  the  Bass  Rock  and  the  ruins 
of  Fontallan  Castle.  This  was  all  very  well  ;  but  there 
was  one  thing  connected  with  the  excursion  I  could 
scarcely  believe,  and  had  to  read  the  paragraph  twice 
over.  We  are  told  that  •'  they  had  no  botanist  to  name 
the  plants  picked  up  by  one  or  two  of  them,  the  most 
conspicuous  being  the  Beta  maritima,  as  was  supposed, 
and  even  the  locality  of  the  beautiful  Lanatera  arborea 
was  not  discovered.  The  Solan  geese  required  no  de- 
scription, and  their  exceeding  tameness  gave  every  one 
a  full  opportunity  of  examining  their  form  and  plumage." 
Had  it  been  a  company  of  gardeners  in  the  first  year  of 
their  apprenticeship,  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  of 
them  would  have  been  able  to  tell  whether  the  plant 
that  was  picked  up  was  the  Beta  maritima  or  not ;  but 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  cream  of  the  scientific 
world  were  not  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Beta  maritima  and  the  Cakile  maritima,  or 
the  Crambe  maritima,  or  the  Chenopodium  maritimum, 
or  any  other  maritima,  it  is  high  time  that  they  were 
turning  their  attention  to  Dr.  Lindley's  "  School 
Botany."  Is  it  right  to  be  able  to  talk  about  Lepido- 
dendron  and  Lepidostrobus,  Neuropteria  and  Odontop- 
teris,  Spheuopteris  and  Cyclopteris,  Sdgmaria  and  Si- 
gillaria,  found  iu  the  stony  herbarium  of  Nature,  before 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  between  a  Sea  Beet  and  a 
Sea  Goosefoot  in  a  living  state  on  our  native  shores  ? 
With  such  a  company,  in  such  a  locality,  we  might  have 
expected  some  addition  to  our  marine  botany — some 
new  Cladophora  or  Sphserococcus,  looking — 

*' . ■  as  if  these  wonderous  plants  had  tbou;?ht 

And  power  to  choose  out  places  for  their  growth  ; 
As  if  they  sought  to  bless  the  homeliest  haunts, 
And  clothe  the  rock  with  beauty  :  bidding  men, 
Passing  perchanc^.  in  haste,  to  pause  and  think 
Of  Him  who  made  them,  and  look  scorn  no  longer 
On  lowlier  ones,  whom  the  Most  High  hath  placed 
In  fitting  stations." 
It   is   really  surprising  that  so   many   learned  men 
should  know  so  little  about  botany,  almost  as  little  as 
the  tame  inhabitants  of  the  Bass  Rock ;   for  some  of 
them  may  say,  "  Mese  alse  pennas  non  habent."  P. 
Mackenzie. 

Amateur  Gardening As  I  conceive  the   object  of 

your  Paper  is  not  only  the  further  improvement  of  the 
literate  in  gardening  matters,  but  also  the  instruction  of 
the  illiterate,  I  think  your  Calendar  writer  would  do  a 
service  to  many,  if  he  would  not  only  instruct  them  in 
the  time  and  manner  of  cultivating  their  crops,  but 
would  add  some  information  as  to  the  character  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  state  in  which  they  are  fit  for  use  ;  and 
the  manner  of  preparing  them  for  the  cook.  It  is  fre- 
quently said  that  God  sends  meat,  but  some  one  else 
sends  cooks.  The  same  might  be  said  of  amateur  gar- 
deners. For  instance,  I  purchased  this  year  a  select 
parcel  of  garden  seeds  from  one  of  the  best  growers  who 
advertises  in  your  Paper.  Amongst  them  were  several 
of  which  I  knew  nothing,  but  having  the  seeds,  I  wished 
to  grow  them,  and  having  grown  them,  I  wished  to  eat 
them  ;  but  from  not  knowing  the  nature  of  their  forma- 
tion and  state  for  the  table,  I  apprehend  I  have  lost 
many.  Amongst  the  "  Cabbages"  were  the  "  Couve  tron- 
chuda,"  and  "  Jerusalem  Kale."  These  were  both 
sown  in  seed-beds,  pricked  out,  and  finally  transplanted, 
and  have  grown  away  iu  good  style.  I  looked  for  the 
"  Couve"  forming  a  head  or  heart,  as  other  Cabbages,  but 
they  have  all  gone  to  leaves,  as  large  as  a  coal-box,  but 
no  heart.  The  Jerusalem  Kale  partly  run  off  to  seed, 
and  the  others  remain  in  broad  leaf.  No  doubt  the 
fault  is  in  my  ignorance  ;  and  having  been  a  reader  of 
your  Paper  for  more  than  six  years,  as  well  as  other 
horticultural  works,  there  must  be  something  very  dull 
in  me,  or  deficient  in  these  works.  May  it  not  arise 
from  the  fact,  that  your  contributors  take  it  for  granted 
that  your  readers  are  better  informed  than  they  really 
are  ?  Or  that  while  they  provide  for  the  proficient  in 
the  art,  they  neglect  the  instruction  of  the  less  informed. 
A  Learner.  [AU  amateurs  should  provide  themselves 
with  some  book  on  routine  gardening,  as  an  addition  to 
which  the  newspaper  is  most  useful.  Couve  tronchuda 
does  not  heart.] 

Brunsvigia  Josephines.  —  It  may  perhaps  interest 
some  of  your  readers  to  learn  that  the  treatment  pointed 
out  by  me  last  year,  for  flowering  the  Brunsvigia  Jose- 
phinae,  has  fully  succeeded  again  this  season.     I  have 


now  two  of  the  smaller  plants  showmg  tor  flower,  and 
two  of  the  larger  in  full  bloom  ;  one  or  two  others  having 
now  flowered  consecutively  two  and  three  years.  None 
have  yet  been  repotted  since  I  first  had  them  from  the 
Cape  ;  and  the  breadth  and  substance  of  the  leaves  of 
those  that  were  kept  out  of  doors  till  the  middle  of 
November,  as  compared  with  the  narrow  and  attenuated 
leaves  of  one  that  has  grown  all  its  time  in  the  green- 
house (and  which  still  shows  no  sign  of  flowering),  testify 
to  the  fact  that  the  want  of  success,  in  growing  this  kind 
of  bulb,  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  attributable  to  the  too 
tender  care  that  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
Charles  Leach.,  Clapham-park. 

Disease  in  Melons  often  originates  at  an  early  stage 
in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  either  when  it  is  transferred 
from  the  seed-pot,  or  in  training  after  it  is  planted 
iu  the  frame.  I  have  seen  healthy  looking  Melons 
die  away  suddenly,  drooping  as  if  the  vines  had 
been  cut  from  the  roots  during  hot  sunshine  ;  the 
roots,  at  the  same  time,  being  healthy.  The  cause 
of  failure  lay  in  the  neck  of  the  plant,  being  so  much 
diseased  that  every  channel  had  ceased  to  carry  sap  to 
the  leaves.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  a 
little  care  will,  in  most  cases,  prevent  the  evil.  Last 
year  my  Melons  suffered  more  or  less  from  disease,  the 
cause  of  which  I  pretty  well  understood,  and  this  year 
I  determined  it  to  my  satisfaction.  I  discovered  the 
evil  in  this  way — in  potting  the  young  plants  from  the 
seed-pot,  I  placed  three  plants  in  a  pot ;  in  one  of  the 
plants  I  made  a  slight  bruise  with  my  finger-nail, 
similar  to  a  bruise  occasioned  by  a  grain  of  sand,  when 
pressing  down  with  the  finger  and  thumb  at  potting 
time.  I  watched  the  progress  of  the  sore  ;  week  after 
week  it  gradually  increased,  although  the  plants  had 
the  same  healthy  appearance  as  their  neighbours.  At 
this  stage  the  plant  had  two  Melons  on  it  about  half 
grown ;  by  and  bye  the  stem  became  diseased  half-way 
through,  and  it  increased  rapidly  until  nothing  more 
than  the  skin  was  left  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem. 
Nevertheless  the  leaves  appeared  healthy  for  many 
hours  afterwards,  but  at  last  the  sore  proved  fatal.  In 
a  second  experiment  I  carefully  potted  three  plants 
from  the  seed-pot,  and  when  ready  I  planted  them  in 
the  frame  ;  but  when  the  plants  had  commenced  to  run 
off,  I  slightly  twisted  one  of  them  at  the  neck,  as  is  too 
often  done  in  training  or  by  a  current  of  air  before  the 
shoots  are  tied  or  pegged  to  their  proper  places.  Bleeding 
took  place  instantly,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  check  the 
healthiness  of  the  plant.  This  occurred  in  a  4-light  pit, 
where  the  plants  grew  vigorously.  When  the  Melons  had 
attained  the  size  of  walnuts,  the  plants  were  trimmed 
and  well  watered  ;  after  watering,  the  bleeding  matter 
that  had  congealed  on  the  wound,  became  black,  as 
though  fermentation  had  taken  place,  when  it  rapidly 
increased,  until  all  the  tissue  through  the  stem  was 
diseased,  the  woody  fibre  decaying  with  it  j  the  sap  then 
ceased  to  flow,  and  the  plant  died.  I  accidentally 
bruised  a  plant  at  the  neck  in  a  similar  way,  when 
bleeding  instantly  took  place.  This  being  the  only 
plant  under  the  light,  I  lost  all  hopes  of  a  crop  ;  but  as 
soou  as  I  saw  matter  in  the  wound,  I  wiped  it  dry  with 
a  soft  rag  twice  and  sometimes  thrice  a  day,  taking  care 
never  to  let  the  water  touch  the  wound  ;  at  last  it  dried 
up,  and  the  plant  ripened  three  good-flavoured  fruits. 
I  have  often  had  the  branches  go  off  in  the  same  way, 
but  I  have  always  traced  the  evil  to  a  twist  in  training, 
or  where  a  leaf  has  been  taken  off,  leaving  the  leaf- 
stalk to  decay  on  the  plant.  Wm.  Culverwell,  Thorpe 
Perrow. 

Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Being  a  great  admirer  of 
herbaceous  plants,  I  have  frequently  contemplated 
sending  you  a  few  lines,  by  way  of  an  endeavour  to 
recall  the  attention  of  cultivators  to  a  class  of  plants 
that  should  never  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect. 
To  expatiate  on  their  beauties  would  be  superfluous,  as 
their  merits  in  that  respect  will  scarcely  be  denied.  I 
would  only  observe,  that  the  beauty  and  interest  of  a 
garden  may  be  greatly  enhanced,  both  cheaply  and 
easily,  by  a  good  selection  of  such  interesting  and  orna- 
mental subjects,  and  the  borders  or  clumps  kept  con- 
stantly with  something  in  bloom  from  February  till 
December.  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  a  garden 
(an  old-fashioned  one  certainly),  surrounded  and  inter- 
sected by  6  feet  gravel  walks,  parallel  with  which  are 
6  feet  flower  borders.  In  the  latter  are  three  rows  of 
permanent  herbaceous  plants  placed  3  feet  apart  in  the 
row  ;  the  taller  behind,  the  intermediate  iu  the  middle, 
and  the  dwarfer  sorts  in  front,  and  behind  all,  next  the 
back  alley,  is  a  row  of  standard  and  dwarf  Roses,  with 
Narcissi,  and  other  bulbs  under  them.  These  borders, 
although  now  greatly  out  of  fashion,  are  often  very  much 
admired.  In  summer,  the  spaces  between  the  perma- 
nent plants  are  filled  up  with  showy  annuals,  biennials, 
&c.,  and  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  they  have 
a  charming  appearance.  I  am,  however,  not  advising 
such  an  arrangement  to  be  adopted  by  jour  readers. 
My  object  is  simply  to  direct  attention  to  the  culture  of 
the  herbaceous  hardy  tribes  of  plants ;  let  those  who 
cultivate  them,  arrange  them  according  to  their  own 
taste  and  cu^cnmstances.  Again,  there  is  the  beautiful 
little  Alpines  ;  what  a  slender  share  of  attention  they 
enjoy,  compared  with  their  merits.  Quercus. 

New  Animal  and  Vegetable  Food. —  On  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Zoological  Society,  I  well  recollect 
that  it  was  set  forth  as  being  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  that  institution  to  promote  the  introduction  of  new 
animals  and  fishes,  useful  and  various,  for  the  food  of 
man  ;  I  was  led  to  expect  to  see  the  silure  and  picture 
carp  of  the  continent  sporting  in  our  rivers,  and  the 
guanaco  and  tapir  convertible  into  saddles  of  meat,  and 
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hams  tor  tue  t»ble.  iXow,  althougli  Qoae  of  us  may 
live  to  see  that  attainable,  I  do  hope  to  hear  that  we 
should  not  charge  in  vaiu  the  fifth  continent  with  not 
producing  fruits  or  vegetables  economically  useful  for 
the  support  and  comfort  of  civilised  man,  when  we 
never  have  taken  any  trouble  to  atta,in  that  eud.  I  ask 
myself,  were  either  Wheat,  Oats,  or  Barley  be,  &e.,  fit  for 
food  in  theb  native  form  2  And  then  I  say,  why  might 
not  the  Panioum  Icevinode  of  Mitchell,  or  other  Grass 
growmg  seeds,  be  so  improved  by  cultivation,  as  to 
make  them  fit  objects  for  an  article  of  export  from  that 
southern  land  to  the  old  country  2  C.  F.,  of  York. 
[Possible  ;  but  not  probable.] 

Fairy  Rings. — Most  writers  on  this  subject,  if  not 
all,  have  been  imitators  of  Mr.  Howiti',  a  favourite 
author  of  mine,  but  who  is  wrong  in  his  theory  as  to 
the  cause  of  these  rings,  at  least  according  to  my  expe- 
rience of  thera  in  this  county.  A  great  number  of 
those  which  I  have  seen  have  only  continued  for  one 
season.  The  diameters  of  the  rings,  or  rather  of  the 
space  within  the  circles,  are  of  various  dimensions — 
some  only  3  or  4  feet,  others  from  10  to  20  feet.  Other 
rings  have  continued  for  four  or  five  seasons  in  succes- 
sion, but  every  season  in  the  same  exact  situation.  I 
have  been  vei-y  particular  on  this  point  since  I  first 
saw  Mr.  Howitt's  theory  on  their  cause.  One  in  a 
meadow  near  here  has  continued  four  years  ;  the  ring 
is  IS  inches  broad,  and  the  space  within  the  circle 
24  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  the  largest  I  ever  saw. 
The  soil  is  a  good  rich  loam  2  feet  deep.  In  many  cases 
which  I  have  seen,  the  green  mark  has  diverged  out- 
wardly or  inwardly,  for  several  feet,  and  returned  to 
the  true  circle  again.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  broken 
off  for  a  few  feet.  I  have  no  theory  on  the  subject,  but 
according  to  my  experience  it  is  evident  Mr.  Howitt's 
is  not  a  true  one.  I  suppose  thera  to  be  caused  by  the 
electric  fluid  ;  and  yet  I  have  one  reason  to  doubt  this, 
and  that  is,  I  never  recollect  seeing  one  on  any  but  old 
Grass  land.    W.  Roihwell,  IVinwick. 

The  Apple  of  the  Dead  Sea. — The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  Curzon.  He  made  a  somewhat  singular 
discovery  when  travelling  among  the  mountains  to  the 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  ruins  of  Ammon,  Je- 
rash,  and  Adjeloun  well  repay  the  labour  and  fatigue 
encountered  in  visiting  them.  "  It  was  a  remarkably 
hot  and  sultry  day  ;  we  were  scrambling  up  the  moun- 
tain, through  a  thick  jungle  of  bushes  and  low  trees, 
which  rises  above  the  east  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  when 
I  saw  before  me  a  fine  Plum  tree  loaded  with  fresh- 
hlooming  Plums,  I  cried  to  my  fellow-traveller,  '  Now, 
then,  who  will  arrive  first  at  the  Plum-tree  ;'  and  as  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  so  refreshing  an  object,  we  both 
pressed  our  horses  into  a  gallop  to  see  who  would  get 
the  first  Plum  from  the  branches.  We  bolh  arrived  at 
the  same  moment,  and  each  snatching  at  a  fine  ripe 
Plum,  put  it  at  once  into  our  mouths,  when  on  biting  it, 
instead  of  the  cool  delicious  juicy  fruit  which  we  ex- 
pected, our  mouths  were  filled  with  a  dry  bitter  dust, 
and  we  sat  under  the  tree  upon  our  horses  sputtering 
and  hemming,  and  doing  all  we  could  to  be  relieved  of 
the  nauseous  taste  of  this  strange  fruit.  We  then  per- 
ceived, and  to  my  great  delight,  that  we  had  discovered 
the  famous  Apple  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  existence  of 
which  has  been  doubted  and  canvassed  since  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  first  described  it.  Many  tra- 
vellers have  given  descriptions  of  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, which  have  some  analogy  to  the  one  described 
by  Pliny  ;  but  up  to  this  time  no  one  had  met  with  the 
thing  itself  either  upon  the  spot  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  authors  or  elsewhere.  I  brought  several  of 
them  to  England  ;  they  are  a  kind  of  uutgall.  I  found 
others  afterwards  on  the  plains  of  Troy  ;  but  there  can 
he  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  the  Apple  of  Sodom, 
to  which  Strabo  and  Pliny  referred."  Surely  if  the 
traveller,  who  found  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
"  Apple  of  Sodom,"  had  been  a  botanist,  he  would  have 
heen  able  to  have  told  us  more  about  the  fruit  than  that 
it  was  a  kind  of  nutgall.  Has  it  been  ascertained  what 
plant  it  is  that  bears  such  Apples  ?  P.  Mackenzie. 

On,  the  Cultivation  of  the  Melon  in  France. — The 
finest  kind  of  this  fruit  is  the  Cantaloup,  and  is  brought 
to  great  perfectiou  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  where  it  is 
produced  in  immense  (quantities.  It  is  covered  with 
tubercles  or  warts,  from  which  appearance  the  French 
give  it  the  &\e.tmcti\e  soubriquet  oi  "Melon  galeux." 
This  delicious  fruit  averages  7  or  8,  to  even  10  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  exceeds  2  feet  in  circumference.  The  finest 
Melons  could  be  bought  in  Paris  this  season  for  15rf. 
and  20rf.  The  method  adopted  by  the  best  growers 
near  Paris,  among  whom  may  be  named  Messieurs 
Fraufois  and  Decouple,  is  as  follows  :  When  the  young 
plant  has  formed  its  second  or  third  leaf  beyond  the 
cotyledon,  the  stem  is  pinched  off,  or  "  stopped."  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  make  it  throw  out  two  lateral 
branches,  which  again  are  stopped  beyond  their  sixth 
or  seventh  leaf.  The  plant  now  comes  into  bloom,  and 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  two,  or  at  the  most  three, 
are  selected  as  the  most  promising,  and  all  subsequent 
ones  are  pinched  off  as  they  form,  so  as  only  to  have 
this  limited  number  on  one  plant,  to  preserve  its  vigour 
and  increase  the  sap.  The  seeds  of  this  Melon  are 
found  to  vegetate,  even  when  transmitted  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  taken  from  the  fruit  as  brought  to  table. 
They  should  be  merely  wiped  and  dried,  but  not 
washed.  The  French  gardeners  follow  the  same  system 
ingrowing  the  immense  orange-coloured  Pumpkin,  or 
rotu;cn,"  so  extensively  used  to  make  vegetable  soup 
on  meagre  days."  When  it  is  desired  to  produce  very 
large  Pumpkins,  only  one  fruit  is  retained  on  each 
plant,  all  the  others  being  suppressed.     It  may  be  well 


to  mention,  as  the  result  of  careful  observation,  that  the  i 
climate  of  Paris  enjoys  a  far  greater  portion  of  solar 
heat  and  light  than  the  meridian  of  London.  B.  C.  H.,  \ 
London,  Sept.  11.  j 

Disasters  in  Gardening. — Some  years  ago  I  walled  in  i 
an  acre  of  ground  for  a  garden.  I  got  the  interior 
borders  ready  for  planting  fruit  trees,  and  talcing 
Loudon's  "  Encycloptedia  of  Gardening,"  1  chose  from 
his  lists  the  names  of  the  best  fruit  trees  of  different 
sorts.  These  I  got  at  a  first-rate  nursery,  and  handed 
over  to  my  gardener  to  plant.  He  professed  to  be  com- 
petent to  do  this  in  the  best  manner.  Nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  result.  TAy 
crops,  except  Cherries,  are  indifferent,  and  many  trees 
have  not  borne  ripe  fruit,  from  being  planted  in  a  bad 
aspect.  With  regard  to  the  exterior  walls,  I  took  a 
different  plan.  I  wrote  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
saying  I  had  so  many  yards  of  east,  west,  north  walls, 
&c.,  and  I  asked  what  kinds  of  trees,  and  how  many, 
I  should  plant  in  each  aspect.  I  followed  the  direc- 
tions given  in  answer,  and  I  have  now  plenty  of  fine 
fruit  ripening  on  my  outer  walls — nothing  could  do 
better.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  inside  trees. 
My  best  Pears  are  against  the  north  wall,  Crassane, 
Chaumontelle,  and  Glout  Moreeau  ;  and  my  south  is 
thrown  away  on  Cherries.  They  have  been  eight  years 
there,  and  would  be  troublesome  to  transplant.  Will 
they  do  any  good  on  the  north  1     [No.]   Cavanensis. 

Limonia  laureola. — This  Limonia  stood  last  winter 
in  Mr.  Skirving's  nursery,  near  Liverpool,  quite  exposed, 
in  a  pot ;  not  a  leaf  was  injured.  I  saw  it  last  April, 
after  weathering  the  last  severe  winter,  as  green  as  a 
Leek,  while  Laurel,  Yews,  and  scores  of  other  tilings, 
were  brown  and  nearly  dead.  It  has  a  peculiar  and 
aromatic  smell,  accompanied  by  a  fine  and  noble  appear- 
ance, and  is  altogether  a  splendid  thing.  How  it  has 
been  obtained  is  unknown.  Thos,  Williams,  Haigh-hall 
Gardens,  Wigan, 


Takdebigg  Hosticultoral  Show  and  Cottageks' 
Gardening  Society. — The  first  meeting  and  show  took 
place  in  Hewell  Park  on  Wednesday.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested and  established  by  Lady  Harriet  Clive  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  habits  of  industry  among  the 
neighbouring  cottagers,  and  by  fostering  a  taste  for 
horticulture  to  increase  those  home-pleasures  which  are 
the  green  spots  and  brooks  by  the  way  in  the  poor 
man's  journey  of  life ;  and  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
acts  which  are  testifying  that  lady's  constant  thought 
and  regard  for  those  around  her  who  have  been  blessed 
by  Providence  with  but  a  small  share  of  this  world's 
good.  The  hour  fixed  for  opening  the  show  was 
2  o'clock,  and  before  that  time  a  great  number  of  well- 
dressed  people  had  assembled  from  Bromsgrove, 
Redditch,  and  other  neighbouring  towns  at  the  park 
gates ;  for,  in  order  to  lend  an  additional  attraction  to  the 
meeting,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clive  had  announced  that  the 
beautiful  gardens  adjoining  the  mansion  should  be 
thrown  open  to  those  who  attended  the  show.  When 
the  crowd  first  entered  the  park  the  first  thing  that 
called  their  attention  was  a  group  of  tents,  in  which 
were  arranged  the  collections  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  sent  for  exhibition  and  competition.  The 
largest  contained  the  cottagers'  vegetables,  and  a 
magnificent  show  of  flowers  and  fru  t  from  the  gardens 
of  some  neighbouring  gentlemen,  but  principally  from 
the  hothouses  and  conservatories  of  Hewell  Grange 
itself.  In  an  adjoining  and  smaller  tent  were  the 
specimens  sent  by  parties  who  did  not  come  under  the 
denomination  of  cottagers.  Tickets  of  merit  were 
adjudged  to  such  of  these  as  were  thought  worthy,  and 
the  exhibitors  who  obtained  the  greatest  number  of 
these  also  received  prizes.  The  Yeomanry  band  was 
stationed  near  and  played  at  intervals  daring  the 
afternoon.  The  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive  and  his  son,  Robert 
Clive,  Esq.,  had  been  busying  themselves  all  the 
morning  in  the  arrangements,  and  Lady  Harriet,  with 
her  daughters,  Mrs.  Pepys,  and  two  or  three  other 
visitors  from  the  house,  were  also  early  on  the  ground 
welcoming  the  visitors,  and  evidently  sharing  in  the 
general  pleasure.  About  three  o'clock  the  children 
from  the  National  Schools  at  Bromsgrove,  something 
like  1000  in  number,  were  brought  on  to  the  ground  in 
22  waggons,  drawn  by  two  horses  each.  They  carried 
banners  and  boughs,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  life  of 
the  scene.  They  were  seated  upon  forms  round  about 
the  tents,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  their  holiday  mightily. 
After  looking  round  the  tents,  the  company  strolled  off 
to  the  gardens,  and  distributed  themselves  among  the 
picturesque  and  winding  walks  of  the  rockery,  through 
the  conservatories,  or  the  tasteful  parterres  and  soft 
treading  turf  of  the  terrace  in  the  French  garden.  The 
day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  the  company  seemed  full 
of  admiration  and  thoroughly  delighted.  The  gardens 
were  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  kept  with  a  care 
and  attention  which  bespeak  the  interest  which  Mr. 
Clive  takes  in  them,  and  do  infinite  credit  to  the  skill 
and  taste  of  his  gardener,  Markham.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  Mr.  Clive  distributed  with  his  own  hands 
the  prizes,  which  varied  in  amount  from  5s.  to  Zs. 
The  judges  were  Mr.  Robson,  gr.  to  Lord  Lyttelton  ; 
Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  Captain  Galton  ;  and  Mr.  Dytch,  gr. 
to  Captain  Taylor.  With  regard  to  the  show  itself,  we 
must  add  our  testimony  to  the  very  superior  quality  of 
many  of  the  productions  shown  from  the  cottagers' 
gardens  ;  they  were,  indeed,  such  as  could  not  have 
been  obtained  without  a  good  deal  of  practical  know- 
ledge and  much  attention.    The  Potatoes  which  Mr. 


Chve  noticed  were  truly  beautiful  specimens  of  that 
favourite  root ;  the  Kidney  Beans  and  Apples  were  also 
particularly  fine.  The  tradesmen  and  superior  class  of 
workpeople  did  not  exhibit  so  freely  as  might  have  been 
wished,  owing,  we  believe,  in  some  degree  to  a  want  of 
perspicuity  in  some  of  the  rules,  which  will  doubtless  be 
set  right  before  another  meeting.  As  to  the  merelj 
honorary  part  of  the  exhibition  it  was  in  itself  a  show. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  large  tent  was  a  table  of  fruit 
from  the  Hewell  hothouses,  comprising  fine  Ischia  Figs, 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  Queen,  and  Santa  Cruz  Pines,  black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  double  Swalsh  Peaches,  EIrug© 
Nectarines,  Greengages,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries, 
all  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  betokening 
that  Mr.  Marldiam  was  a  grower  worthy  of  such 
gardens.  Towards  6  o'clock  the  exhibitors  took  away 
their  collections,  the  22  waggon-loads  of  children 
wheeled  off  the  ground  amidst  the  most  vociferous 
shouts  and  hurrahs  of  their  joyous  burdens,  and  the 
general  company  gradually  dispersed  to  their  several 
homes.  Abndifed  from  the  Worcester  Herald,  Sept.  7, 


Royal  South  London  Floricdltueal,  Sex/t,  4. — This,  the 
last  exhibition  of  the  season,  was  well.atcended  ;  the  show  itself 
was  above  an  average  one.  Dahlias,  of  which  there  were  some 
admirable  specimens,  were  produced  in  greatriumbers.  Fancies 
are  rapidly  advancing  to -perfectioa  ia.shap.e  ;  we  shall  soon  see 
them  as  unique  in  this  respect  as  the  ordinary  varieties.  The 
prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — Amateurs  and  Gardeners, 
■2-t  varieties  :  1.  Mr.  liobinson,  gr.  to  I.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Pimlico, 
with  Duke  of  Wellington,  Purpl-^  Standard,  Mr.  Seldon,  Queen 
of  Lilacs,  Thames-bunli  Hero,  General  Negrier,  Mrs.  C.  Bacon^ 
Imbricata,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Yellow 
Standard,  Kichard  Cobden,  Fearless,  War  Eagle,  Essex 
Triumph,  Scarlet  Gem,  Konpareil,  Beauty  Supreme.  Louis- 
Philippe,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  Shylock,  Duchess,  Sir  F.  Bathurst, 
Oakley's  Gtm  ;  3d,  Mr.  Black,  gr.  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer 
Manor,  near  Wiodsor,  with  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Fearless, 
Richard  Cobden,  Mr.  Seldon,  Negro,  Marchioness  of  C  jrnwallis. 
Fame,  El  dorado.  Sir  F.  Bachurst,  Charles  Turner,  Seraph, 
Queen  of  Lilacs,  Duke  of  WellingtoQ,  Black  Prince,  Pj;incess 
Louisa,  Essex  Triumph,  Princess  Radzinill,  Mynn,  Shy- 
lock,  Purple  Staadard,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Unique 
Superb,  Hector  (Turner's)  Andromeda  ;  3d,  JVIr.  Allen, 
Shaoklewell ;  1th,  Mr.  Cook,  ^^otting  hill ;  5th,  Mr.  Weedon, 
Hillingdon.— 12  Blooms  :  lat  Mr.  Rowden,  Adbury  House, 
near  Newbury,  with  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Hero, 
Marchioness  of  Corowailis,  Black  Prinoe,  Mr.  Seldon,  R. 
Cobden,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Seraph,  Grenadier,  Gem,  Princess 
i^adziwill ;  2d,  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  HoUoway,  with  Thames- 
bank  Hero,  Fearless,  Andromeda,  Beeswing,  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Duke  of  Wellingron,  Mr.  Seldon,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Sir.  F.  Bachurst,  Snowflake,  Shjlock,  Black  Prince  ;  3d,  to 
Mr.  White,  Chelmsford  ;  4th,  Mr.  Bennett,  Bulwich  ;  5th,  Mr. 
Battle,  Erith;  6ih,  Mr.  Hunt,  juo.,  Paddington.— 6  Fancy 
Varieties  ;  1st,  Mr.  Black,  with  Miss  Compton,  Elizabeth, 
i'\radame  Bresson,  Gomte  de  Flandre,  Miss  Blackmore,  and 
Gasparine  ;  2d,  Mr.  Robinson,  with  Comte  de  Flandre,  Emperor 
de  Maroc,  Madame  Ba-saviile,  Floral  Beau'y,  Lady  Grenville,. 
Madame  Wachy ;  3d,  C.  Lockner,  Esq.,  Paddington  ;  4th,  Mr, 
Rowdeu.  Nurserymen,  24  Blooms  :  1st,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  with  Grandis  (Turner's),  Sir  F.  Jiathurst, 
Mrs.  Seldon,  Thames-bank  Hero,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Negro, 
Snowflake,  Mr.  Seldon,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Ma.chioness  of 
Cornwalli?,  Richard  Cobden,  Andromeda,  Black  Prince,  Miss- 
Hawtrey,  Essex  Triumph,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Grenadier 
(Turner),  Nonpariel.  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Utilis,  Seraph,  Frede- 
rick Jerome,  Yellow  Standard,  Fearless.  Equal  1st,  Mr.  J, 
Keynes,  Salisbury,  withMagnihcent,  Cleopatra,  Princess  Louisa^ 
Snowflake,  Essex  Triumph,  Richard  Cobden,  Yellow  Standard, 
Queen  of  the  East,  Bathonia,  M.  Gauberts,  Sir  F.  Batburst,  Mr, 
Seldon,  Mrs.  Bacon.  Gen.  Negrier,  filarcbiouess  of  Cornwallis, 
Crocus,  Toison  d'Or,  Miss  Vyse,  Fearless,  Dulcet,  Shjlock, 
Golden  Fleece,  Buft'alo  Girl,  Sarah  ;  3d,  Mr.  Bragg,  Slough ; 
4th,  Mr.  Gurney  ;  5th,  Mr.  Hunt,  Paddington.  Fancies :  12 
blooms  :  1st,  Mr,  C.  Turner,  with  Striata  perfecta.  Belle  de 
Nogent,  Mrs.  Hansard,  Unique,  Miss  Compton,  Elizabeth, 
Post-secretaire,  Hane,  Dalce's  Lady  Grenville,  Jenny  Lind,  Mr. 
Labonchere,  Comte  de  Flandre  ;  2d,  Mr.  Keynes,  with  Miss 
Compton,  Elizabeth,  Highland  Chief,  Comte  de  Flandre,  Bell 
Bouquet,  Rainbow,  Candidate,  Striiita  perfecta.  Miss  Black- 
more,  Lady  Greuville,  Forget-me-Not,  Jeannotte;  3d,  Mr.  Bragg. 

HoLLTHOCEs  Were  shown  in  spikes,  and  in  capital  condition,, 
by  Mr.  Hircham,  of  Hedenham,  Norfolk,  and  by  Mr.  Chater,  of 
Saffron  Walden  ;  there  were  also  numbers  ot  Biogle  blosaoms, 
which  in  this  state  looked  miserable.  Theyghould  .be  shown  in 
spikes,  or  not  at  all. 

Vbebenas  were  poor.  Some  pretty  seedlings  were  sent  by 
Mr.  G.  Smith. 

Seedling  Dahlias. — These  were  more  numerous  than  good. 
There  were  several  useful  flowers  stageii,  but  few  novelties  ;. 
among  the  latter,  Mitchell's  Queen  of  tieauties  was  the  most 
attractive— colour,  waxy  soft  white,  with  clear  rose  tip,  and 
very  delicate,  but  apparently  having  a  treacherous  centre  ;  the 
form  of  its  petal  and  outline -are  good.  Bragg's  Admiral-  is  a 
good  useful  lilac,  and  appeared  to  be  very  constant.  Others 
consisted  ot  Keynes's  Summit  of  Perfection,  dark  purple;  do.. 
Honourable  Mr.  Herbert,  shaded  red  and  yellow,  both  full 
flowers;  Stein's  Nil  Desperandum,  good  heavy  scarlet;  Ttir- 
ner's  Grandis,  much  the  same  colour;  Holmes'  Barmaid,  very 
promising  white;  Do.,  Hotmdhead,  dull  buft",  of  fine  form;. 
Soden's  iJeauty  of  the  Grove,  small  and  neat,  and  the  darkest 
flower  we  have  seen.  Edwards's  Mrs.  Hansard  is  a  noble 
fancy,  yellow  tipped  with  white  ;  this  flower  is  large  and  of 
very  line  form,  decidedly  the  best  of  its  class.  A  laive  number 
of  blooms  were  put  up  for  iuapectioo,  but  we  were  unable  to 
ascertain  which  flowers  received  certificates,  on  account  of  the 
crowd  which  had  assembled  before  the  cards  were  put  on. 


The  British  Flora,  comprising  the  Phamopamous  or 
Flotvering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  K.H.,  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott.  The  6th  edition. 
12mo.  Pp.  604.  Longmans.  Zasai 

Tnis  is  a  particularly  nice  edition  of  a  well-known  and 
very  useful  work,  aided  by  some  lithographic  drawings 
executed  by  Mr.  Fitch,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and 
admirable  taste.  To  some  it  will  be  more  acceptable 
than  "  Babington's  Manual,"  because  of  its  including 
more  details  of  various  kinds.  We  should,  however,, 
advise  all  students  of  British  plants  to  use  them  both  J 
in  that  way  they  will  be  able  to  compare  discordant 
opinions  concerning  species  and  genera,  and  perhaps  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  Upon  this  subject,  how- 
ever, we  are  tempted  to  quote  in  this  place  the  author's 
words  :  "  What  "is  a  genus,  or  what  is  a  species,  is.a 
point  upon  which  scarcely  two  botanists  are  agreed  at 
the  present  day.     With  regard  to  the  former,  however 
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much  it  miy  be  necessary  to  subdivide  in  a  system 
comprehending  the  known  plants  of  the  whole  world, 
so  as  to  retain  only  a  limited  number  of  species  in  each 
genus,  the  same  does  not  apply  to  a  local  Flora  ;  and  it 
is  there  preferable  to  constitute  sections  or  subgenera, 
particularly  when  the  limiting  characters  are  inconstant, 
difficult,  or  obscure.  A  species  cannot  be  so  treated  ; 
it  is  formed,  by  our  Maker,  as  essentially  distinct  from 
all  other  species,  as  man  is  from  the  brute  creation  ;  it 
can  neither  for  convenience  be  united  with  others,  nor 
be  split  into  several ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  ascertain 
what  is  such  a  primitive  or  natural  species  ;  and  it  is 
here  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion  exists.  Some  pro- 
nounce a  species  to  be  distinct  if  it  presents  a  different 
habit  or  appearance  to  the  eye,  particularly  if  this  be 
constant,  although  often  indefinable  :  others  consider 
it  a  species,  although  exhibiting  no  difference  of  aspect, 
provided  it  can  be  defined,  even  although  the  differences 
are  so  minute  that  they  can  be  detected  only  by  the 
microscope  ;  while  a  third  party  are  of  opinion  that  the 
validity  of  a  species  may  be  tested  by  cultivation.  The 
authors  are  not  inclined  to  believe  that  any  one  of  these 
tests  is  sufficient.  Of  all  the  works  of  Creation,  we 
have  a  specific  account  only  of  man  ;  but  as  the  others 
appear  to  be  formed  on  the  same  plan,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  those  arguments  which  assimi- 
late the  species  of  plants  to  what  we  know  of  the  human 
race.  With  regard  to  mankind,  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  there  now  exists  so  great  diversity 
between  an  inhabitant  of  the  ^torrid  and  an  inhabitant 
of  the  frigid  zone,  and  even  of  any  one  part  of  the  globe 
and  of  another,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  that  each  succeeding  generation  has  a  ten- 
dency to  recede  more  and  more,  in  general  appearance, 
from  the  original  type  ;  and  if  we  apply  this  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  we  must  at  once  allow  that,  although 
cultivation  may  sometimes  in  a  single  year  or  two  satis- 
factorily show  that  two  supposed  species  are  the  same, 
a  thousand  years'  cultivation  cannot  prove  them  dislinat. 
The  more  we  cultivate  a  plant,  or  the  more  it  is  limited 
in  its  wild  state  to  a  particular  climate  or  place  of 
growth,  the  more  permanency  is  given  to  the  pecuUari- 
ties  of  what  was  originally  derived  from  the  same  root, 
or  even  seed-vessel,  of  another  apparently  widely  dif- 
ferent form.  Hence  a  rare  mountainous  plant  may 
frequently  be  a  mere  alpine  permanent  state  of  some 
common  lowland  species,  or  a  Swedish  species  the  more 
northern  race  or  state  of  a  southern  one  ;  and  it  is  from 
this  cause  that  we  see  in  our  gardens  so  many  called 
species  (as  in  the  genus  Achillea),  which  cannot  now  be 
referred  satisfactorily  to  any  of  the  wild  ones,  although 
primarily  derived  from  them.  Knowing,  then,  this 
tendency  of  Nature  to  give  permanency  to  a  variety  of 
forms  obtained  from  one  primitive  species,  there  appears 
to  be  less  violence  done  to  her  laws  by  combining  too 
much,  than  by  subdivision,  unless  where  there  is  an 
anatomical  or  physiological  distinction.  Linnasus  took 
nearly  all  his  specific  characters  from  conspicuous  parts, 
especially  from  the  stem  and  foliage,  and  they  were 
therefore  natural ;  but  at  the  present  day  we  are  prone 
to  select  minute  ones  :  of  these  some  are  of  trifling 
value,  while  others,  sufficient  to  constitute  subgenera, 
are  connected  with  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and  should 
therefore  not  be  neglected.  Indeed  the  time  may  ere 
long  arrive,  when  what  are  now  called  genera  or  sub- 
genera will  alone  he  considered  species,  and  another 
Linnseus  be  requisite  to  reduce  the  chaos  into  order. 
In  the  meanwhile,  we  have  endeavoured  to  steer  a 
middle  course  :  the  species  admitted  in  former  editions 
are  seldom  reduced,  unless  where  it  was  found  that  the 
characters  were  insufficient  or  variable  ;  and  as  rarely 
has  sanction  been  given  to  those  which  have  been  split 
off  from  other  species,  by  the  too-refined  ingenuity  of 
the  German,  Swiss,  and  modern  Swedish  botanists.  If 
in  one  or  two  cases  this  neomania  has  been  yielded  to, 
it  has  been  more  on  account  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
author's  friends,  who  he<i  opportunities  of  examining 
the  living  plant,  than  from  any  conviction  of  either  the 
necessity  or  utility  of  so  doing."  In  the  justice  of  these 
views  we  may  concur,  but  v/ho  is  to  apply  them  ?  and 
how  % 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  edition  the  authors' 
funeral  discourse  upon  the  once  celebrated  Linneau 
system.  It  will  no  longer  answer  the  purpose  of  book- 
sellers, because  their  customers  have  become  too  intel. 
ligent  to  occupy  themselves  with  puerilities  ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  counsel  who  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury been  defendmg  the  sexual  system,  have  now  thrown 
down  their  briefs  in  despair. 

Garden  Memoranda. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. — There  is  now  in 
flower  in  this  establishment  the  rare  AUardia  tomentosa 
(Decaisne),  which  is  a  new  genus  to  our  British  collec- 
tions, besides  bemg  important  for  its  locality,  viz.,  on 
thr  Thibet  frontier,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet.  The 
plant  when  growing  is  very  pretty,  and  will  become  a 
great  favourite  with  those  who  look  after  plants  suitable 
for  rock-work.  The  large  pink  flowers,  contrasted  with 
the  very  woolly  leaves,  make  a  fine  appearance.  The 
Stems  rise,  or  rather  grow,  about  10  inches  long,  trailing 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  this  garden,  from  the 
same  situation,  are  also  specimens  of  the  Potentilla 
rigida,  of  Wallich,a  fine  species,  allied  to  P.  fraticosa. 
It  13  very  pretty,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  large 
bright  yellow  flowers.  The  seeds  from  which  both  plants 
were  raised  were  presented  by  Major  Madden. 

BoDORGAN  Hall,  Anglesea,  the  seat  of  0.  F. 
Metkick,  Esq. — It  has  been  the  custom  for  strangers 


visiting  Wales  to  decry  tiie  attractions  of  the  Island  of 
Anglesea,  and  to  devote  all  their  attention  to  the  moun- 
tain scenery  on  this  side,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
theMenai  Straits.  Thecountry  appears  somewhat flatand 
barren  about  here,  though  this  aspect  is  relieved  at  inter- 
vals by  pleasing  knolls  and  fertile  valleys.  But  there  is 
one  spoi:  adjacent,  a  perfect  oasis  in  the  desert,  amost  de- 
lightful mansion  and  park^-the  seat  of  Owen  Fuller  Mey- 
rick,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  one  of  our  most  ancient  and 
highly  respected  Welsh  families— sheltered  by  fine  woods 
from  the  northern  and  western  winds,  on  an  eminence, 
gently  undulating,  and  with  an  incline  to  the  southward 
and  eastward,  herds  of  deer  frolicking  on  the  green  sward, 
-shaded  walks,  the  waters  of  Carnarvon  bay  rolling  in 
front,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  some  distance  towards  the 
interior,  so  as  to  present  at  high  water  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  lake,  with  the  Carnarvonshire  mountains  in 
the  distance  ;  the  whole  furnishing  a  coup  d'ceil  that  is 
truly  euchantiug.  But  even  th'S  brilliant  scene  is 
eclipsed  by  the  gardens,  which  are  admitted  to  be  the 
most  perfect  and  best  conducted  in  Wales,  and  may  vie 
with  many  of  the  first  character  in  England.  The 
flower-garden  is  spacious,  well  stocked  with  the  choicest 
plants,  and  tastefully  laid  out  and  preserved ;  the  Vine- 
ries and  Pineries  are  on  the  best  principle,  the  hot- 
houses exhibit  a  profusion  of  Orchids,  the  fruit  and 
kitchen-gardens  are  in  exquisite  order,  the  shrubberies 
are  carefully  attended  to  and  well  arranged,  and  the  To- 
bacco plantation  is  an  object  of  much  curiosity  to  strangers. 
The  forestry  and  gardening  departments  are  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Ewing,  who  resides  in  a  neat  little  cottage,  with 
a  turf  before  it  on  which  fairies  might  love  to  dance,  and 
the  water  not  a  stone's  throw  distant,  and  who  has  great 
pride  and  satisfaction,  by  permission  of  his  employer, 
in  showing  respectable  visitors  over  the  grounds  and 
gardens,  and  paying  them  every  attention.  The  railway 
station  being  only  about  a  mile  from  this  delicious  spot, 
considei'able  numbers  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  during  the  last  month  or  two,  and  we  should 
be  sorry  indeed  were  any  persons,  fond  of  sylvan 
scenery,  admirers  of  art  and  nature  combined,  lovers  of 
order  and  neatness,  and  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
to  leave  Wales  without  making  this  excursion.  Abridged 
from  ihe  North  Wales  Chronicle. 


Miscellaneous. 


fViniering   the   Carnation As   winter    will    soon 

approach  us,  perhaps  the  following  plan  of  wintering 
the  Carnation  may  prove  acceptable.  My  frame  stands 
on  legs,  and  has  a  false  bottom  8  inches  from  the 
ground,  well  drilled  with  a  IJ-inch  auger.  On  this 
bottom  I  put  a  layer  of  potsherds  and  brick-rubbish,  and 
on  these  my  pots  (IS's,  each  containing  two  plants)  are 
placed.  I  then  fill  up  to  the  rims  with  a  compost  of 
three  parts  cinder-ashes  and  one  part  sawdust,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  powdered  charcoal,  all  well  mixed.  In 
ttiis  mixture  the  plants  may  be  watered  without  the 
least  fear  of  injury  from  mildew,  &c.,  as  the  water 
passes  off  freely,  and  no  damp  is  generated  in  the  frame 
from  the  earth  beneath.  In  this  way  I  have  grown 
Carnations,  &c. ,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  always 
had  an  extremely  healthy  stock,  I  have  false  bottoms 
in  my  frames,  because  I  use  them  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  working  Dahlias  and  growing  Cucumbers  in, 
&c.  Alpha,  ill,  Bedc's^Florist  and  Garden  Miscellany 
for  September. 

Method  of  hardening  Objects  in  Plaster  of  Paris,  and 
reiiderino  them  like  Marble. — Take  2  parts  of  stearine, 
2  parts  Venetian  soap,  1  part  pearlash,  and  24  to  30 
parts  of  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  stearine  and 
the  soap  are  out  into  slices,  mixed  with  the  cold  ley,  and 
boiled  for  about  half  an  hour,  constantly  stirring.  When- 
ever the  mass  rises  a  little  cold  ley  is  added.  The 
pearlash,  previously  moistened  with  a  little  rain-water, 
is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  mass  is  then  stirred  until  cold,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  so  much  cold  ley  that  it  becomes  perfectly  liquid, 
and  runs  off  the  spoon  without  coagulating  and  con- 
tracting. Before  using  this  composition,  it  should  be 
kept  for  several  days  well-covered.  It  may  be  pre- 
served for  years.  Before  applying  it  to  the  objects,  they 
should  be  well-dusted,  the  stains  scraped  away,  and  then 
coated  by  means  of  a  thick  brush  with  the  mass  as  long 
as  the  plaster  of  Paris  absorbs  it,  and  left  to  dry.  The 
coating  is  then  dusted  with  leather  or  a  soft  brush.  If 
the  surface  has  not  become  shining,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated,  Archiv  der  Pharm.,  Ivi,  p,  327. 

Ctire  for  Serpent  Bites. — The  following  account  of 
the  use  of  the  seeds  of  a  tree  growing  on  the  table  land 
of  the  Cordillera,  and  called  by  the  natives  "  Cedron," 
was'  communicated  by  M.  Herran,  charge  d'affaires  for 
the  republic  of  Costa  Rica,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Jomard, 
and  by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  "  In 
the  year  182S  some  Indians  brought  to  the  market  of 
Carthagena  some  seeds  of  the  Cedron,  and,  to  show 
their  value,  caused  animals,  as  well  as  themselves,  to  be 
bitten  by  the  most  dangerous  serpents,  called  toboba, 
corail  de  la  Montague,  &c. ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
efi'ect  of  the  poison  was  neutralised  was  such  that  as 
much  as  a  doubloon  (3/,  6s.  Gd.)  was  paid  for  a  single 
seed.  During  my  stay  in  Cetttral  America,  I  have 
myself  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  Cedron  seed  on 
eight  oj2casious.  It  is  applied  as  follows  :  5  or  6  grains 
of  the  seed  are  rasped,  and  the  powder,  in  a  spoonful  of 
brandy,  is  swallowed  by  the  patient ;  next  a  piece  of  linen 
soaked  in  brandy,  and  powdered  with  more  of  the  seed, 
is  placed  upon  the  wound ;  the  patient  is  then  left  to 
himself,  and  seldom  requires  another  dose,  the  cure 
being  perfect.     I  have  employed  the  same  substance 


with  success  in  intermittent  fevers  whicli  had  resisted 
the  action  of  sulphate  of  quinine."  Comptes  rendus. 
[We  are  not  informed  what  this  Cedron  is.] 

On  the  Constituents  and  use  of  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke.  By  Messrs.  Payen,  Poinsot,  and  Ferey,  in 
"  Journ,  de  Pharm.,"  xvi,  p,  434,  —  "  The  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  which  the  authors  used  for  their  experi- 
ments were  grown  upon  a  sandy  soil  of  moderate  good- 
ness, which  had  been  manured  with  ammonio-phosphate 
of  magnesia.  They  contained  in  100  parts,  76.04  water 
and  23.96  dry  substance.  The  dry  substance  yielded 
on  combustion  4.24  ash  and  2.16  nitrogen.  This  is 
twice  as  much  as  is  obtained  from  Potatoes,  and  some- 
what more  than  the  Cerealia  contain.  There  was 
further  obtained  from  100  parts  of  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
0.87  of  fatty  matters,  of  which  one  was  liquid,  the  other 
solid.  This  quantity  is  likev/ise  twice  as  great  as  in  the 
Potato,  Water  to  which  a, little  muriatic  acid  was 
added  extracted  1,56  per  cent,  pecten,  which  was  pre- 
cipitated by  spirit.  The  insoluble  residue  was  treated 
with  water  to  which  one-twentieth  ammonia  was  added, 
and  expressed.  It  furnished  an  aqueous  liquid,  from 
which  muriatic  acid  preci4)itated  gelatinous  pectic  acid, 
which  after  washing  and  pressure  amounted  to  3.76  per 
cent.  The  dry  substance,  wholly  exhausted  with  sether, 
was  now  washed  with  alcohol  of  0.850  and  0.833.  The 
crude  saccharine  matter  was  thus  obtained,  but  still 
mixed  with  a  little  chloride  of  potassium  and  nitro- 
genous substance.  It  formed  68  per  cent,  of  the  dry 
substance,  or  16  per  cent,  glucose  for  the  fresh  tubers. 
This  large  amount  of  sugar  induced  the  authors  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  The  tubers  were  rubbed  to  a 
paste  and  fermented ;  from  the  alcohol  obtained  14.7 
per  cent,  of  glucose  was  calculated.  Besides  these 
constituents,  albumen,  gum,  and  two  other  nitrogenous 
matters,  were  detected  in  the  tubers.  The  following 
are  the  tabulated  results  of  the  analysis  : 

W.-iter 76.04 

Glucose  and  other  saccharine  substances      14.70 

Albumen  and  two  other  nitrogenous  substances     ...  3.13 

CeUulose        1.50 

Inuline            1.86 

Pectic  acid 0.92 

Pectine           0.20 

Salts ,        1.29 

lao.oo 
The  ash  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  contained  the 
following  constituents,     I,  is  the  analyses  of  some  that 
were  grown  upon  a  soil  manured  with  ammonio-phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  11.  of  purchased  tubers  : 

Silica      2.00  6.93 

Carbonate  of  lime      4.12)  10  23 

Cai'bjuate  of  magnesia        1.9ij 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 33  501  16  G2 

Alumina  1.4i/ 

Chloride  of  potassium          8.S6  10.75 

Sulphate  of  potash 11.16  10.6S 

Phosphate  of  potash             28.40  8.45 

Carbonate  of  potash  and  traces  of  soda...  9.93  36.34 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  also  contains  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  violet  pigment,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  epidermis.  According  to 
this  investigation,  therefore,  100  parts  of  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  contain  23.96  parts  of  nutritive  substance, 
and  they  are  certainly  well  adapted  for  the  fattening  of 
pigs  and  cattle.  Chemical  Gazette. . 

Wash  for  Fruit  Trees. — I  am,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  frequently  asked  what  is  the  best  wash  for  fruit 
trees,  both  trunk  and  limbs.  The  following  has  given 
me  the  best  satisfaction  of  all  the  various  mixtures  I 
have  tried,  and  I  have  used  no  other  for  at  least 
12  years  :— I  use  a  large  vessel,  say  a  tub,  made  by 
sawing  a  molasses  hogshead  in  two,  at  the  bung,  which 
will  hold  about  70  gallons  j  in  this  tub  I  put  a  wheel- 
barrow load  of  yellow  clay,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
fresh  cow  manure,  covering  it  with  water.  Alter  soak- 
ing and  mixing  a  day  or  two,  I  add  half  a  bushel  wood 
ashes,  1  lb.  of  sulphur,  6  or  8  lbs,  of  soft  soap,  and  mix, 
well  together  ;  then  slake  half  a  peck  of  lime,  and  add 
to  the  above,  using  water  sufficient  to  make  the  whole 
about  the  consistency  of  thin  oream,  which  will  nearly 
fill  the  tub  ;  mix  well  together -for  several  days  ;  then, 
with  a  common  whitewash  brush  (an  old  floor  brush 
wUl  answer),  I  paint  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  having  first 
used  a  smaller  brush  to  paint  the  crotches  of  the  limbs, 
and  the  limbs  themselves,  as  far  as  possible.  I  thmk 
any  gentleman  trying  this  wash,  or  paint,  if  you  please, 
will  find  it  to  give  him  perfect  satisfaction  on  every  kind 
of  fruit  tree  in  ordinary  cultivation  with  us.  Captain 
Lovett,  in  Hovey's  Magazine  of  HorlicuUure. 

Mangold  Wurzel. — We  observed  that  Beet-root  cut 
below  the  collar,  produced  neither  leaves  nor  buds,  even 
when  in  the  earth.  If  Beet-root  is  pulled  up  and  cut 
below  the  collar,  it  will  not  vegetate  any  more._  The 
roots  may  therefore  be  exposed  all  the  more  to  air  and 
light,  m  order  that  fermentation  may  be  prevented,  smce 
the  development  of  leaves  and  buds  need  be  no  longer 
feared.  The  wound  thus  caused  in  the  roots  never 
causes  them  to  alter  or  rot,  if  they  are  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  from  53°  to  59°  F.,  in  dry  air.  The 
wound  soon  heals,  and  the  roots  can  be  preserved  with- 
out rotting.  In  order  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the 
effect  of  this  mode  of  keeping  Beet-root,  two  lots  of  roots, 
the  j  nice  of  which  marked  7°,  were  taken  in  the  month  of 
November,  1843,  the  roots  of  one  lot  being  cut  across 
below  the  collar,  and  the  roots  of  the  other  lot  being  in 
the  state  in  which  they  are  usually  stored  up.  The  two 
lots  were  placed  in  a  dry  spot,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost, 
and  in  which  the  air  was  renewed  ;  at  the  end  of 
February  the  j  uice  was  extracted  from  them.  Those 
roots  which  had  their  collars  had  nearly  all  vegetated, 
and  gave  a  juice  marking  3°  ;  those,  on  the  other  hand. 
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which  were  cut  across,  had  neitiicr  leaves  uor  buds,  and 
gaTC  a  juice  marking  from  6°  to  7°.  Comptes  rendus. 
Transmutation  of  Species.  —  The  state  of  natural 
history  in  India  reminds  us  continually  of  Pliny,  and 
the  mass  of  facts,  fiction,  shrewdness,  and  credulity 
there  preserred.  Occasionally  its  revelations  rival  the 
most  recent  experiments  or  speculations  of  our  own 
philosophers.  Bhubdev  Teewaree,  and  other  learned 
pundits  of  Almorah,  affirm  that  the  fact  or  fable  of  the 
transmutation  of  the  Cerealia  by  means  of  frequent 
cutting  or  browsing  has  been  known  in  India  from  time 
immemorial.  The  late  Mr.  G.  T.  Lushington  informed 
me,  that  the  same  belief  prevails  at  Bhurtpoor.  Ac- 
cording to  Bhubdev,  Wheat  becomes  Barley  ;  Barley, 
wild  Oats  ( Avena  fatua) ;  Rice,  Panicum  furmentaceum ; 
■while  mundooa,  Eleusine  corocana,  degenerates  into 
Khurooa  or  Jhurooa,  which  seems  to  be  Eleusine 
indica.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  tradition  as  to 
how  and  where  the  finer  Cerealia  were  obtained.  Dr. 
Griffith  (p.  3)  mentions  the  wild  form  of  Oryza  sativa 
as  common  in  Silhet.  Major  Madden,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India, 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

\( For  the  ensuing  u^eek.J 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

As  we  may  soon  look  for  cold  weather  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  season,  it  behoves  us  to  secure  all 
our  more  tender  plants  immediately,  lest  we  be  taken 
by  surprise,  as  many  were  last  year.  But  for  the 
present,  even  in  less  favourable  localities,  we  would  only 
put  the  most  tender  of  our  greenhouse  plants  under 
cover,  as  we  dislike  crowding  the  houses  as  long  as  it 
can  be  avoided,  and  there  are  many  plants  whose  con- 
stitutions will  allow  of  their  being  freely  exposed  for 
some  time  longer  ;  as  a  familiar  instance  of  this  we  may 
mention  the  Cytisus,  Acacias,  &c.,  and  as  the  flowers  of 
many  such  plants  -are  valuable  through  the  winter,  the 
continued  exposure  will  retard  their  season  of  blooming. 
In  very  cold  localities.  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  should 
be -placed  in  a  cool  house,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  [ 
where  they  can  be  protected  by  drawing  down  a  canvas  i 
in  severe  weather.  Many  plants  whose  wood  is  properly 
ripened  may  at  once  be  removed  to  a  cool  light  shed 
facing  the  north,  or  placed  beneath  the  stage  of  the 
Geranium  house  ;  the  situation  should  however  be  such, 
that  irost  can  be  efFeetually  excluded  without  entirely 
depriving  the  plants  of  light.  These  will  include 
Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  Plumbago  capensis,  Hibiscus, 
Brugmansia  sanguinea,  Erythrina,  Bouvardia,  He- 
dychium,  Canna,  Liliums,  and  a  great  many  others  that 
have  done  flowering,  and  only  requii'e  protection  from 
frost,  and  a  moderate  exposure  to  the  light.  By  re- 
moving these,  a  greater  space  will  be  aiforded  for  plants 
with  healthy  foliage.  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  other 
annuals  which  have  been  cultivated  for  decorating  the 
plant  houses  during  the  summer  must  give  place  to  the 
winter  occupants,  as  they  require  the  space. 
FORCING  DErARTMENT. 

Pineries. — As  the  necessity  for  using  artificial  heat 
increases,  considerable  attention  must  be  paid  to  regu- 
lating the  temperature.  The  night  temperature  should 
be  kept  steadily  ranging  from  63°  to  68°,  with  a  bottom 
heat  of  85°.  As  long  as  the  daylight  is  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  growing  state,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  them  receiving  any 
check,  and  where  the  heat  is  supplied  by  dung  linings, 
&e.,  this  will  require  special  attention.  Examine  care- 
fully the  wants  of  the  plants  as  regards  water  ;  avoid 
either  extreme,  and  syringe  only  in  very  fine  weather, 
and  then  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
pits.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  syringe  to  such  an 
excess  as  to  allow  the  moisture  to  accumulate  about  the 
stems  and  hearts  of  the  plants,  as  considerable  injury 
will  be  done  thereby  during  very  dull  weather.  Admit 
air  freely  in  such  weather,  to  assist  evaporation,  even 
if  extra  fire  heat  is  required  to  enable  you  to  do  so. 
TiNEEiES. — The  pruning  of  Vines  intended  for  early 
forcing  should  not  be  longer  delayed,  or  they  will 
be  liable  to  bleed.  The  course  of  proceeding  should 
be  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  early  Peach- 
houses.  The  old,  loose  rough  bark  should  be  rubbed 
off,  and  the  whole  of  the  plants  washed  over  with  sul- 
phur and  soft  soap.  The  glass  should  be  cleaued,  and 
all  the  interior  of  the  house  painted  ;  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  smother  effectually  insect  life  in 
every  stage.  The  old  worn-out  soil  should  be  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  border,  as  far  as  this  is  prac- 
ticable without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  replaced  by  a 
rich  compost,  consisting  of  charred  turf,  fresh  horse  or 
deer  dung,  and  lime  rubbish,  with  a  portion  of  rough 
bone  dust.  Cheebies. — The  forced  Cherries  will  now 
be  losing  their  leaves,  and  should,  with  the  house  they 
occupy,  be  treated  exactly  as  was  recommended  for  the 
early  Peach-houses  some  weeks  back.  Melons. — Unless 
these  can  be  freely  supplied  with  top  and  bottom  heat, 
thereby  allowing  the  admission  of  a  free  current  of  air, 
they  will  be  of  little  further  value  ;  and,  as  the  fruit 
ripens,  they  may  be  cleared  out,  to  make  room  for 
various  plants  during  winter.  Take  care,  however,  of 
those  growing  in  pits  which  are  furnished  with  the 
necessary  facilities  for  keeping  up  the  requisite  amount 
of  heat.  We  had  such  a  house  last  year,  from  which 
the_  first  fruit  was  cut  in  the  first  week  of  May,  and 
which  continued  bearing  in  an  uninterrupted  succession 
fall  the  end  of  October  ;  and  many  fruits  were  cut  after 
that ;  the  last  was  used  near  the  end  of  December. 
FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Ihe  propagator  must  be  very  active  to  get  his  cuttings 
struck  while  he  has  the  advantage  of  genial  weather  ; 


and  that  ttiey  may  have  the  chance  ot  getting  tairly 
established  before  winter  sets  in,  a  strong  force  should 
be  kept  at  such  work  till  it  is  completed.  If  the 
cuttings  are  put  in  early,  they  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  striking,  and  have  a  longer  time  to  establish 
themselves,  so  that  one  early-struck  well-rooted  plant 
will  go  as  far  as  two  or  three  weakly  things  at  planting 
out  season  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  numbers  of  the 
latter  that  dwindle  away  during  the  winter,  the  disad- 
vantage of  delay  is  too  obvious  to  need  more  comment. 
Young  plants  of  Campanula  pyramidalis.  Antirrhinum, 
and  other  plants  which  require  a  slight  protection, 
should  be  placed  in  a  suitable  situation.  All  these 
arrangements  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  completed 
at  once,  so  that  the  hands  may  be  clear  when  the 
weather  becomes  so  severe  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
take  up  and  pot  the  old  plants  required  for  another 
season.  To  this  end,  pits,  frames,  boxes,  pots,  &c., 
should  be  prepared,  that  when  the  job  commences  it 
may  be  completed  as  quickly  as  possible.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  commencing  any  extensive  alterations 
or  improvements  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  this 
autumn,  as  the  ground  is  in  a  much  more  workable 
state  now  than  it  will  be  two  months  hence,  and  any 
shrubs  shifted  immediately  will  have  time  to  strike  fresh 
root  before  winter. 

KITCHEN  GAEij^". 
If  Cardoons  will  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen 
before  November,  a  few  should  now  be  earthed.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  wind  haybanda  round  the  stems, 
to  keep  the  soil  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  plants  ;  but  there 
are  several  objections  to  the  practice,  and  particularly 
in  very  cold  or  wet  ground.  In  such  cases,  the  hay- 
bands  unavoidably  absorb  moisture  from  the  surround- 
ing soil,  and  are  thereby  decomposed,  thus  forming  a 
harbour  for  insects,  and  a  natural  conductor,  by  which 
the  frost  is  admitted,  where  the  object  should  be  to  ex- 
clude it.  In  such  ground,  we  would  prefer  to  surround 
the  stem  with  a  casing  ol  sand,  or  fine  coal  ashes.  In 
very  dry  sandy  soils,  the  evil  does  not  exist  to  so  great 
an  extent,  and  to  such  ground  an  admixture  of  sand  or 
ashes  would  be  injurious  ;  but  where  it  is  of  a  stiff 
clayey  nature,  such  an  admixture  will  ameliorate 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  besides  being  more  suitable 
for  the  preservation  of  the  crop.  In  any  case  do 
not  allow  the  outer  leaves  to  be  stripped  off, 
as  they  are  much  hardier  by  reason  of  their  expo- 
sure, and  form  a  natural  guard  to  the  more  tender 
leaves  within.  Where  soil  is  used,  let  it  be  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  made  fine  with  the  spade  before  it  is 
placed  round  the  plant.  Let  any  plants  be  taken  up, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  rich  manure  given  them,  are 
beginning  to  run  into  flower.  As  they  are  of  no  use 
when  blanched,  but  as  the  foliage  is  so  noble,  we 
generally  make  use  of  these  by  planting  them  in  open 
spaces  about  the  clumps  in  the  pleasure  ground.  If  the 
ground  is  properly  enriched,  they  form  very  interesting 
and  striking  objects.  They  are  excellently  adapted  for* 
planting  near  the  margin  of  water.  The  spring  sown 
Onions  should  now  be  taken  up  and  laid  out  to  dry 
thoroughly  before  being  strung  and  hung  up  for  the 
winter.  As  the  weather  of  our  autumns  is  so  very 
precarious,  I  hey  should,  if  possible,  be  spread  out  thinly 
in  an  open  shed  ;  but  if  such  a  place  is  not  at  command, 
the  next  best  is  a  hard  dry  gravel  walk,  from  which  the 
rain  can  pass  freely  off.  Get  them  under  cover,  by  all 
means,  as  soon  as  possible,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
thick  together,  nor  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  bunch 
them  up.  A  quantity  of  Parsley  should  now  be  gathered 
and  dried  ;  it  answers  as  well  as  the  green  for  every 
purpose  except  garnishing,  and,  by  securing  a  supply 
before  hand,  the  demand  of  green  leaves  during  winter 
is  considerably  diminished.  Do  not  neglect  to  gather 
in  due  season  ridge  Cucumbers,  Nasturtium  seeds, 
Radish  and  Bean  pods,  Chillies,  and  other  matters 
required  for  pickling  and  preserving. 
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6 — Clear ;  fine  ;  cold  easterly  wind  ;  clear  and  frosty  at  Dight, 

7  — Clear;  very  fine;  clear  and  cold. 

8 -Cloudy  ana  cold;  clear  at  night. 

9— Overcast  throuKhoot, 
10— Overcast;  clear  and  cold  at  night. 
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12-FoKify;  very  fine;  clear  and  cold. 
Mean  temperaiare  of  ihe  week,  3  dee.  below  the  aTeraae. 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiewict  duriofc  the  last  24  years,  for  the 
ensuing  week,  ending  Sept,  '21,  1350. 
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The  highest  temperature  dorius  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  17th, 
1543— therm.  SI  des.;  and  the  lowest  on  tbe  17ih  l&40-therm  29  deg. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

EooKS  :  J Palla-ion.  Lindley's  *'  Theory  of  Horticulture." — O  G, 
If  you  wish  to  understand  the  subject  you  7nii5(  begin  at  the 
beginning.    Woke  yourself  master  of  '*  Scliocl  Botany." 


Olematis:  £  G.  Scrike  tLe  ripe  wood  iu  a  little  heat,  ia  the 
Bame  way  as  China  Roees,  or  propagate  by  layers. 

Country  Shows  :  NC.  The  judges  at  the  Dorchester  show,  who 
disqualified  a  collection  of  12  greenhouse  plants  because  of 
its  having  Zauschneria  californica  in  it,  were  perfec  Jy  right. 

CuccMEEBS  :  J  C.  Youx  Essex  Hero  is  22  inches  long,  nearly  8 
inches  in  girth,  vei^  straight,  short-necked,  soft  and  spongy. 
We  cannot  understand  to  what  purpose  such  fruit  is  to  be 
applied. 

Douglas  Fie:  G  A.  "We  have  not  seen  a  weeping  variety  of  it.$ 

Glass;  JHG.  We  should  use  the  patent  rough  plate  for  the 
roof;  as  to  the  sides,  they  may  as  well  be  glazed  with  com- 
mon sheet.  You  will  have  less  direct  light  with  the  former, 
but  more  diflused  light.  The  size  is  immaterial ;  you  had 
better  consult  price  and  convenience,  only  remember  the 
larger  the  squares  the  less  ventilation  there  will  be  by  laps, 
and  the  more  special  ventilation  must  be  provided.  The 
more  you  have  of  the  latter  the  better. 

Gbapes  \  G  O  L.  We  think  your  plan  of  glazing  the  border 
with  glass  pantiles  a  very  good  one,  but  we  cannot  give 
prices.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  if  your  Tine  roots  are 
already  in  cold  heavy  clay  at  a  distance  below  the  surface, 
glazing  the  borders  will  not  help  you,  unless  you  previously 
raise  the  roots. 

Heating  '.  H  W  B.  For  Polmaise,  which,  would  suit  your 
place,  apply  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Leamington, ;  or  an  Amott 
stove,  if  you  can  get  your  servants  not  to  mismanage  it, 
would  be  quite  sufficient.  It  might  be  placed  in  the  wail 
between  the  two  places.  There  is  also  an  ingenious  open 
stove  by  Mr.  Pearse,  of  Jermyn- street,  which  might  suit  you  ; 
only,  being  open,  it  cannot  be  kept  constantly  alight  without 
occasional  attention. 

Insects:  H&.  The  caterpillar  sent  is  that  of  the  eyed  hawk- 
moth  (Smerinthus  ocellatus).  IF.  —  T  C.  Thanks  for  the 
specimens,  some  of  which  have  changed  their  skins,  and  be- 
come blue  instead  of  black.  W. — J  M  M.  The  caterpillar  sent 
is  that  of  the  elephant  hawk-moth  (Deilephila  elpenor),  W, 

MoBPHOLOGY  iJLS.  Such  appearances  in  Maize  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  They  show  how  strong  the  tendency  is 
in  the  unisexual  Grasses  to  assume  the  usual  hermaparodite 
state.        6^--""^  "^^  Z^- 

Names  OF  Feuits  :1  Jif  IF.  Tne  Keswick  Codhn,  a  sort  exten- 
sively coltivated  as  an  abundant  bearer,  and  a  good  kitchen 
Apple.ll 

Names  of  Plants  :  Erzeroum.  294,  Cnicus  Benedictus  ;  562, 
Cirsium  acaule. — G  W,  Stanhopea  Bucephalus,  and  some 
Micropiper  which  we  have  not  time  to  determiue.  That 
Tanda  you  mention  is  in  cultivation! — Adelaidi.  Catalpa 
sjringifolia  ;  the  leaves  were  so  broken  we  thought  they  were 
lobed. — A  Gardener.  Phlox  picta  and  Hardenoergia  mono- 
phylla.  Your  Luculia  will  flower  in  the  spring,  if  you  do 
not  force  it. — SeUucus.  Gentiana  Amarella, —  WMJ.  It  is  the 
spawn  of  some  fungus,  but  of  what  species  no  one  can  teU. 
Corrosive  sublimate  will  destroy  it. — R  W,  Bifrenaria  race- 
mosa, — Cavanensis.  It  is  a  Fuchsia  of  some  sort. — Svb.  "We 
cannot  undertake  to  names  florists'  flowers. { 

Nuts  :  Bacca.  It  is  the  Sapucaja  nut,  the  prjduce  of  Lecjthis 
Ollaria. 

Oeange  Teees  :  JS:  YZ.  Better  let  them  alone  tUl  next  spring, 
and  remove  them  the  moment  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 

Paint.  We  hear  good  accounts  of  Carson's  anti-corrosion 
paint,  but  we  believe  that  painters  had  it  troublesome  to 
apply. 

Paxton^s  Cottagees' Calendas  may  ba  had  at  the  Officeof 
this  Paper,  or  ot  any  bookseller,  price  3c/.,  or  5s.  for  25  copies 
fur  distribution  amongst  cottage  tenantry. 

PiN'D3Es:  G  Ji.  In  order  to  effect  the  object  you  have  in  view, 
we  would  advise  you  to  cut  off  the  lowest  tier  of  branches 
aoDually,  until  toe  stem  is  cleared  to  the  desired  height.J 

Potatoes  :  Beadtr.  The  York  Regent  is  a  white  Potato.J 

Robebts'  Steawbeert  Tiles  :  Bairplap.  Will  you  enable  ua 
to  communicate  with  you  through  the  post  confidentially  ? 

RooT-pauMNG  Peach  Ieees  :  A  HZ,  They  may  be  root- 
pruned  DOW,  with  the  view  of  making  them  more  fruitful 
next  season,  and  with  a  greater  chance  of  success  than  if  the 
operation  was  deferred  until  October  ;  for  by  cutting  the  long 
carroty  roots,  the  growth  of  the  tree  will  be  checked,  and  the 
wood  will  have  more  time  to  ripen.  The  root-pruniag  of  un- 
fruitful trees  at  Midsummer  tends  to  ripen  the  wood  better, 
and  promotes  fiuitiuiness  in  a  greater  degree  than  if  done  iu 
autumn.  Root-pruning  so  late  as  last  October,  your  trees 
had  not  a  chance  of  ripening  their  wood.  Open  a  trench 
down  to  the  drainage,  about  3  feet  from  the  stem  of  your 
tree^  planted  in  1316,  cutting  all  the  roots  with  the  spade. 
After  the  trench  1=  cleared  thoroughly  out,  get  down  into  it, 
and  cut  the  roots  smoothly  with  a  knife,  when  the  soil,  if  good, 
may  be  returned  to  its  place.  Carl  in  spring  is  caused  by 
green-fly  and  cold  weather.  The  former  may  be  destroyed 
by  dusting  with  sulphur  or  Scotch  snuff;  and  the  effect  of 
the  latter  may  be  prevented  by  using  a  good  canvas  covering, 
which  can  be  rolled  up  by  means  of  lines  and  puUeys  during 
fine  weather,  and  let  down  when  it  is  cold.  This  is  better 
than  fising  a  thin  material  over  the  trees  night  and  div,  as 
is  usually  done,  by  which  the  trees  are  half  blanched  for  want 
ofilighc  and  the  action  of  the  sun.  Cover  well  when  neces- 
sary, and  expose  fully  when  the  weather  Is  fine.  % 

Scaelet  Geeasiums:  E  and  Gcorgiana.  They  may  be  wintered 
in  a  dry  cellar,  which  is  free  from  frost.  With  occasional 
protection  the  Verbenas  may  possibly  winter  safely  where 
they  are  ;  but  it  is  al  chance-work.  If  you  had  wished  to 
preserve  them  successfully,  you  shjuld  have  put  in  cuttings 
of  them  earJy  in  autumn, J 

Steawbebeies  :  Tristan.  Any  kind  of  stone  will  do.  Burrs 
were  employed  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were 
cheaper  than  anyiiftng  else'in  a  district  where  natural  stone 
is  unknown.  We  do  not  esteem  the  Strawberry  you  name. 
It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  old  Pine,  the  british  Queen, 
or  even  Keens'  Seedling.  You  canuot  prevent  Asparagus 
running  to  seed  ;  all  you  can  do  is  to  hand-pick  the  plants 
when  in  flower. 

Theemometle  :  Mold.  "We  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

The  Teee  Ko-e:  \V  D.  At  the  request  of  numerous  sub- 
scribers the  price  of  this  work  is  uotv  leiuced  fro-n  4^.  6c',  to 
3s.  6d.,  post  free  ;  it  can  be  forwarded  to  any  address  by  a 
Post-office  order  b^ing  sent  to  James  Matthews,  at  the  Office 
of  this  Paper. 

Tomato  Sauce  :  T  B.  To  make  this,  when  the  Tomatoes  are 
quite  ripe  cut  them  in  two,  press  out  the  pulp,  and  separate 
the  seeds,  then  put  them  into  a  skillet  with  some  savoury 
sauce,  and  a  little  salt.  When  of  the  thickness  of  Pea-soup, 
rub  it  through  a  coarse  cloth,  boil  it  to  the  consistence  of 
marmalade,  put  it  into  jars,  and  in  a  day  or  two  alter  pour 
over  it  lard  or  butter,  and  tie  down  with  oiled  paper.  For 
farther  ioiormation,  see  p.  653,  vol.  1S47.J 

Veebenas  :  E  C,  Kent.  Pmk,  with  a  crimson  centre  and  light 
eye  ;  a  nice  varieiy,  and  well  worth  cultivating  * 

YiNEEiEs  :  Sencx.  tiO*  to  Gl"  is  not  enough  for  Muscats.  You 
ought  to  command  75="  to  S0^  Vf  e  caunot  suppusa  that  the 
emment  firm  you  employed  would  put  up  a  defective  appa- 
ratus. They  might  be  called  upon  for  an  explanation.  What 
your  gardener  has  said  is  so  true  that  we  should  imagine 
him  to  be  a  master  of  his  business. 

Misc  :  MB.  Stowe,  Buckingham,— i?osaIx:Md.  TTo  do  not  know  ; 
probably  in  next  year's  pocket  books. 

To  ouE  Coeeesponde.nts. — May  we  beg  it  to  be  understood  that 
ice  cannoi  ayisicer  inquirUs  ^'rivaUlt/  through  th^  post.  We  are 
reaay  to  give  reaaouable  iufurmation  through  our  columns, 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  labour  of  writmg  letters, 

•»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary 
inquiries  can  be  madd.  We  must  also  beg  lor  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  ios^rUon  gf  whoso 
iuteres'.ing  contributions  is  still  delayed* 
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THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMFAN  Y  beg  to  otter 
as  undt?r: 
LONDON  MANURE   COMPANY'S  WHEAT   MANURE   FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMOr^IA. 
TURKEY    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

■every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  wiUsnarantca  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  PuB3ee,  Secretary. 


MANURES. — The   following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Corn  and  Grass  Manure,  per  ton        £10    0    0 

Clover  Manure,  do.  11     0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  7     0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7     0     0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  Iving  William-street,  City,  London, 
H.E,  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  Ids.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  SI.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulpbate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES  FOR  WHEAT 
SOWING.— On  Sale,  Guano  (finest  Peruvian),  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  made  from  Bone,  Bone-dust  and  half-incb, 
Dried  and  Prepared  Night-soil,  Urate,  Gypsum,  &c.  Also 
Foreign  and  English  Linseed  Cake  of  the  best  quality. — Apply 
to  Mahk  Fothehgill,  204  a,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  stiU  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bright,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  <tc.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed  charged,  from  Is.  Zd.  to  I5.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  Bd,  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN  ONE 
SHILLING  PER  DAY. 
"  Do  you  bruise  the  Oats  you  give  your  horses  ?  "      •'  No." 
"  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out  of  every  three,  and  your  cattle 
do  not  half  so  well." 

MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.'S  OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS.  Superior  Chaff  Engines,  simple  in  construction, 
doing  from  50  to  500  bushels  daily,  and  more.  Almost  all 
brewers  and  eoachmasters  in  London  use  these  implements. 

lis,  Fenchurch-street,  London,  A  pamphlet  on  the  above,  by 
sending  12  postage  stamps.  Chaff-cutters,  Linseed,  Bean,  and 
Malt  MUls. 


^fie  ^gttcttltttral  ^mttu. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
Tqusbdat,    Sept.     19— Agricultoiallmp.  Society  of  Ireland. 
Tbubbdat,      —         ;;6— ARricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Iieland; 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  tliat  medals  are 
offered  at  the  Exhibition  of  next  Year  for  the 
best  sacks  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  Beans,  and 
Peas  respectively.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  compete 
must  send  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  nearest 
local  committee  connected  with  the  exhibition, 
during  the  course  of  next  month,  which  is  the  latest 
period  of  entry  :  and  from  the  same  source  he  may 
obtain  instructions  for  the  further  steps  necessary  to 
be  taken.  Foreigners  will,  no  doubt,  compete  for 
these  prizes,  and  our  farmers,  we  imagine,  would  not 
like  to  hold  back.  The  characters  as  to  weight, 
quality,  and  uniformity  of  sample  will  determine  the 
merit  of  the  different  parcels  exhibited,  and  certainly 
there  are  in  this  country  varieties  good  enough  which 
have  been  harvested  well  enough  to  furnish  speci- 
mens qualified  for  a  good  place  in  what  mai/  be 
made,  and  no  doubt  icill  be  made,  by  foreigners,  if 
not  by  ourselves,  a  very  interesting  section  of  the 
exhibition. 

At  page  426  in  our  number  for  July  6  of  the 
present  year,  there  will  be  found  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  certain  Drainage  Reports,  kindly  furnished 
by  correspondents  during  the  year  1847,  and  pub- 
lished in  our  volume  for  1848.  These  reports 
embrace  an  extent  of  nearly  4000  acres  of  land 
lying  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They 
include  every  variety  of  soil,  describing  it  as  "  strong 
clay,"  "hard  clay,"  "weak  clay,"  "stubborn  clay," 
"heavy  clay,"  "alluvial  clay,"  "clay  of  various 
consistencies,"  "  poor  white  clay,"  "  weald  clay," 
&c. — "strong  loam,"  "red  loam,"  "soft  loam," 
"sandy  loam,"  "light  mould,"  "  sandy  soil,"  "gravel 
and  coarse  sand,"  "blowing  sand,"  and  "various." 
They  describe  cases  in  which  the  depths  of  drains 
adopted  varies  from  22  inches  to  60,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  them  from  16  feet  to  70 — in  which  the 
acreable  cost  of  the  operation  varies  from  2/.  \Qs. 
to  10/.  11.S. — in  which  the  material  has  been 
"bushes,"  " broken  stones,"  "tiles and  soles,"  " pipe 
tiles,"  and  "  stones  over  tiles/' — in  which  the  result 


has  varied  from  "  a  partial  failure  "  to  a  "  perma-  i 
nent  improvement."  They  furnish,  with  respect  to 
most  of  the  instances  described,  the  extent  and  cost ' 
of  the  operation,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  direction, 
depth,  and  material  of  the  drains,  the  cost  of  the 
digging,  and  the  condition  of  the  land  before  and 
after  the  operation.  They  may  thus  surely  be  deemed 
worthy  of  study  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour,  accord- 
ingly, to  point  out  some  of  the  lessons  which  they 
appear  to  teach. 

As  to  the  directio7i  of  the  drains,  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  they  had  been 
cut  "  across  the  slope,"  the  result  was  unsatisfactory, 
the  operation  had  ''  little  effect,"  and  was  "  imper- 
fect"— the  land  was  "  not  perfectly  drained" — "  not 
much  improved"- — "fallows  were  still  needed  on  it," 
and  it  had  to  be  redrained  in  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  fall  ;  after  which  the  same  reports  speak  of 
it  as  "now  perfectly  dry" — "worth  30  per  cent. 
more  to  rent" — ■"  paying  the  expense  of  redraining 
the  first  year" — and  so  on.  The  fact,  then,  regard- 
ing the  proper  direction  of  drainage  in  all  lands,  not 
so  steep  as  that  a  stream  of  water  down  it  is  liable 
to  wear  away  the  trench,  seems  clear  enough  ;  and 
the  advantage  of  the  direct  descent  appears  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  immediate  passage  from  the 
land  thus  afforded  to  the  drain  water,  which  has  no 
such  opportunity  as  drains  cut  aslant  the  slope  oft'er, 
for  percolation  from  the  conduit  through  the  land 
below  it. 

On  the  cUpth  of  drains  these  reports  do  not 
furnish  distinct  comparative  statements.  In  the 
few  cases  in  which  a  deeper  re-drainage  was  exe- 
cuted, the  result — a  great  improvement — has  to 
be  divided  between  the  effect  of  increased  depth 
and  that  of  an  altered  direction  of  drains,  so  that  the 
portion  of  merit  due  to  these  causes  respectively  is 
not  easily  attainable.  Many  cases  of  successful  deep 
drainage,  however,  are  recorded.  Thus,  in  North- 
amptonshire, strong  and  stubborn  clays  were  drained 
4  feet  deep,  at  intervals  of  from  30  to  36  feet,  with 
ample  success ;  and  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Parkes' 
system,  formerly  condemned  in  that  neighbourhood, 
is  now  approved.  Again,  at  Ardingley,  in  Sussex, 
100  acres  of  weald  clay  were  draiued  4  feet  deep, 
at  intervals  of  from  30  to  50  feet,  and  at  a  cost  of 
3/.  15^.  per  acre,  and  the  crops  of  Wheat  have  been 
increased  by  8  or  10  bushels  per  acre.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have,  in  Staffordshire,  a  case  in  which 
"  strong  loam  resting  on  clay,"  then  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  state,  was  drained  22  inches  deep,  at  in- 
tervals of  33  to  36  feet,  at  a  cost  of  from  3/.  14s.  to 
4^.  5s.  per  acre,  and  the  result  "  answered  all  ex- 
pectation "  —  better  crops  of  better  quality  being 
obtained.  And  120  acres  of  stiff'  clay  in  Cheshire 
appear  to  have  been  perfectly  drained  at  a  depth  of 
30  inches  —  the  drains  being  18  feet  apart.  In 
another  case,  too,  the  result  of  deep  drainage  on  a 
strong  clay  appears  to  have  convinced  the  reporter 
that  it  is  "  wrong  in  principle."  We  believe  him  in 
this  to  have  arrived  at  a  wrong  conclusion,  and  we 
recommend  him  and  all  others,  who  may  not  already 
have  matured  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  to 
read  an  article  on  "  Agricultural  Drainage,"  which 
appeared  originally  in  No.  CLXXI.  of  the  "Quar- 
terly Review,"  and  has  lately  been  republished  in  a 
separate  form.*  There  is  ample  experience  in  favour 
of  very  deep  drains  in  very  stiff'  clays,  and  their  suc- 
cess under  such  circumstances  perfectly  corresponds 
with  the  indications  of  theory.  Water  will  not  filter 
from  land  so  long  as  its  weight  is  insufficient  to  force 
the  power  of  attraction  which  holds  it  there.  And 
thus  the  depth  in  every  wet  soil,  where  it  begins  to 
weep  from  the  sides  of  a  trench,  is  the  point  above 
which  there  is  height  enough  of  water  in  the  land  to 
overcome  the  capillary  attraction  which  tends  to 
retain  it.  The  depths  of  this  point  will  obviously 
be  greatest  where  the  capillary  force  is  greatest ; 
and,  as  this  approaches  its  maximum  in  the  stift'est 
clays,  so  these  drains  must  be  cut  the  deepest.  That 
is  the  theory  of  the  subject  as  it  has  been  often  ex- 
pounded of  late  years  ;  and  one  is  surprised  that  the 
accident  of  a  puddled  surface,  which  may  in  any 
case  have  hindered  for  a  year  or  two  the  efficiency  of 
a  deep  drain,  should  have  been  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  general  adoption  of  an  idea  which  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  shallow  drainage  in 
stiff  clays. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  reports  we  are  referring 
to  upon  the  intervals  between  the  drains  in  the 
several  instances  described — but  no  such  distinct 
comparisons  are  possible  from  the  materials  they 
furnish  as  would  bring  out  the  effect  of  a  greater  or 
less  interval  under  any  particular  circumstances  of 
soil  and  depth  of  drain.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  nature  of  the  climate  has  more  to  do  with 
the  correct  solution  of  this  question  than  the  nature 
of  the  soil  ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  the 
field  is  likely  to  receive  during  24  hours  is  a  more 
important  datum  in  determining  the  proper  interval 


*  "  Agricultural  Drainage."    John  Mueeat,  London. 


of  drainage  than  the  per  centage  of  alumina  its  soil 
contains.  But  on  this  and  other  points  to  which  our 
tables  refer  we  cannot  now  enter — we  must  be  satis- 
fied for  the  present  with  having  exhibited  what  they 
appear  to  express  upon  the  depth  and  direction 
of  drains. 


THE  SOIL  AND  THE  AIR. 

A  Village  Lectdre. 

{C&iiclud'id  from  pacjc  572.) 

But  plants  contain  ashes  as  well  as  wood  and  Waiei", 
and  these  ashes  they  get  from  the  soil.  The  mineral 
parts  of  a  plaut,  its  ashes  if  it  be  burnt,  are  as  neces- 
sary to  its  growth  as  is  the  wood  of  which  it  chiefly  con- 
sists. A  large  tree  coutains  a  very  few  pounds  of  ashes, 
a  heavy  Mangold  Wurzel  a  very  few  grains,  and  yet 
without  this  small  quantity  of  mineral  matter  neither  of 
them  could  grow.  And  it  is  not  every  kind  of  earthy 
matter  that  will  do,  there  are  particular  kinds  that  it 
needs,  and  without  which  it  cannot  live.  And  very 
often  it  happens  that  a  soil  is  barren,  just  because  it 
does  not  contain  the  particular  kind  of  earthy  matter 
that  is  wanted  ;  and  so  when  that  one  thing  is  added  it 
is  at  once  made  fertile  again. 

The  ashes  of  plants  contain  11  or  12  of  the  60  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter  which  are  supposed  to  exist. 
They  do  not  all  contain  the  same  kinds.  Wheat 
contains,  in  many  respects,  a  different  sort  from  Tur- 
nips, Oats  contain  a  different  sort  from  Clover,  and  so  on. 
If  you  were  to  grow  Wheat  "year  after  jear  upon  the 
same  ground,  and  alwajs  sell  the  produce  from  off  the 
land,  the  land  would  very  soon  cease  to  be  able  to  grow 
Wheat ;  the  Wheat  would  ultimately  take  out  of  the 
soil  all  that  sort  of  mineral  matter  which  it  requires, 
and  when  there  is  no  more  of  that  matter  there,  then 
that  soil  will  be  barren  so  far  as  Wheat  is  concerned  ; 
but  it  may  not  be  barren  for  other  crops,  the  mineral 
matter"  for  which  may  still  be  present.  And  you  can 
imagine  how,  by  growing  Turnips  after  Wheat,  and 
Barley  after  Turnips,  and  Clover  after  Barley,  and  so 
on,  each  taking  its  own  sort  of  matter  from  the  soil, 
that  the  period  when  the  soil  would  be  exhausted  for 
all  these  crops,  of  the  mineral  matter  they  respectively 
require,  would  be  delayed  for  a  very  long  time.  And 
this  is  the  secret  of  the  advantage  of  having  a  rotation 
of  crops  ;  it  is  as  if  you  had  half  a  dozen  people  living 
on  the  food  of  one  store-room.  If  they  came  one  after 
another,  and  all  of  them  ate  only  bread,  the  larder 
would  be  very  soon  exhausted,  for  the  beef  and  other 
things  there  are  supposed  to  be  of  no  use  to  them  ;  but 
if  the  first  look  bread,  and  the  second  beef,  and  the 
third  bacon,  and  so  on,  the  larder  would  keep  them 
living  for  at  least  six  times  as  long.  Just  so  with  the 
land  :  if  you  have  one  crop  which  takes  a,  and  another 
which  takes  b,  and  a  third  faking  c,  and  a  fourth  d,  out 
of  a  soil  which  contains  a  and  b  and  c  and  d,  then  if 
these  crops  be  taken  one  after  another,  they  will  exhaust 
the  land  much  more  slowly  than  if  all  the  four  crops 
one  after  another  took  a  only,  for  that  would  soon  be 
ail  used  up.  And  when,  as  we  know,  the  straw  of 
Wheat,  and  the  manure  from  Turnips,  and  so  on,  are 
returned  to  the  land,  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  indeed, 
if  ever,  before  the  soil,  uuder  this  good  management, 
will  have  been  exhausted  of  all  mineral  food  for  plants 
that  it  contains. 

This  mineral  food  for  plants  does  not  enter  them  in 
grains  or  as  sand,  it  can  only  enter  them  when  it  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  thus  it  goes  in  by  the  extremities 
of  the  roots.  It  is  known  that  the  sap  or  juice  of 
plants  is  a  thick  viscous  sort  of  fluid,  and  it  is  known 
that  that  sort  of  fluid  is  a  very  thirsty  sort  of  thing,  pos- 
sessing considerable  affinity  for  water.  Well,  the  little 
holes  at  the  end  of  the  roots  are  too  small  to  let  this 
thick  viscous  fluid  out,  but  not  too  small  to  let  the 
water  in,  and  so  the  desire  of  the  sap  to  unite  with  the 
water  can  be  gratified  only  by  the  water  passing  through 
these  holes  into  the  tree,  and  thus  the  process  goes  on. 
I  have  got  just  such  a  process  going  on  here  in  thi3 
vessel.  I  have  here  some  sugar  and  milk  mixed  to- 
gether— a  viscous  fluid  possessing  the  requisite  desire  to 
unite  with  water,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  water  by 
a  skin  of  bladder,  the  pores  of  which  are  large  enough 
to  allow  water  to  pass  through,  but  small  enough  to 
hinder  the  milk  from  passing  through,  and  so  the  milk 
pulls  the  water  in,  and  it  rises  in  the  tube.  Just  so  the 
sap  rises  in  the  tree,  and  pulls  in  the  water  out  of  the 
soil,  which  water  contains  all  those  mineral  substances 
which  the  plant  requires. 

Now  for  one  word  on  drainage.  Fancy  a  soil  full  of 
water,  so  that  any  rain  which  falls  on  it  just  rolls  over 
the  surface  into  the  next  ditch  without  getting  into  the 
land.  The  water  in  such  a  case,  by  excluding  the  air, 
will  sour  the  land ;  it  will  convert  what  would  have 
been  good  food  for  plants  into  poison  for  them  ;  but 
even  supposing  it  did  not  do  this,  the  plants  would  soon 
starve.  For  you  must  remember  that  a  plant  in  the 
soil  is  just  like  a  man  would  be  who  was  chained  by  the 
leg  to  one  place  in  the  larder.  The  larder  may  be  full 
of  food,  but  as  soon  as  the  man  had  eaten  all  that  was 
within  his  reach  he  would  starve,  though  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  ;  that  is,  he  would  do  so  if  there  were  not  some 
contrivance  in  operation  for  carrying  the  different 
dishes  by  him  as  he  stood,  so  that  he  might  take  a  bit 
here  and  a  bit  there  as  they  passed,  just  as  he  chose. 
Now,  in  a  well  drained  soil  the  rain  water  is  just  such  a 
contrivance  as  this.  It  dissolves  out  the  mineral  part 
of  the  soil  and  carries  it  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
so  that  they  may  take  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there 
as  they  choose,  and  thus  they  are  fed  ;  but  if  the 
land  be  not    drained,  the  water  soon   fills    it,   and 
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from   the   air,  and  its  mineral  part 


then    no     more    rain    will    sink    in    and    the   water  i  combustible   part 

IS  stagnant  in  the  land— there  is  no  current  through  it   from  the  soU-that  the  rnmeral  part  is  not  the  common 

—the'dishes  in  this  larder  are  lying  siill  on  their  shelves^ 


and  as  soon  as  the  poor  plant  has  eaten  up  all  the  food 
around  it  (even  supposing  it  is  food  and  not  poison), 
it  must  starve,  for  it  cannot  go  about  after  its  food  IJie 
an  animal ;  it  is  like  an  animal  chained  by  the  leg  ;  it 
is  stationary,  and  must  die  if  food  is  not  brought  to  it. 
The  use  of  draining  is  not  to  get  rid  of  water,  it  is  to 
make  use  of  water ;  it  is  to  keep  the  soil  so  that  rain  shall 
sink  through  it  and  feed  the  plants,  not  off  it  and  leave 
them  to  starve.  Abundance  of  water  is  a  good  thing. 
What  is  more  fertile  than  a  water  meadow  ?  but  then 
it  must  not  be  stagnant  water,  which  keeps  the  food  for 
plants  away  from  them,  or  converts  it  into  poison.  It 
must  be  water  in  motion,  continually  carrying  food  to 
the  roots  of  plants,  as  in  a  water  meadow  or  in  a  well 
drained  field  it  does. 

Now,  what  is  this  mineral  matter  which  the  soil  con- 
tains, and  without  which  the  plant  must  starve  1  I 
cannot  go  over  all  the  different  things  it  contains.  I 
will  refer  to  only  two.  Here  is  one — a  piece  of  one  ; 
this  thing  I  have  in  this  bottle  is  called  phos- 
phorus ;  it  was  got  out  of  the  bone  of  an  ox  ; 
all  bones  contain  some  of  it.  Where  did  the 
ox  get  it  ?  It  got  it  out  of  the  Grass  it  fed 
on.  Where  did  the  Grass  get  it  3  It  must  have 
got  it  from  the  soil.  And  aU  fertile  soils  do  contain 
some  of  it.  It  is  in  its  pure  or  uncombined  state,  a 
waxy  looking  thing  of  very  remarkable  properties. 
It  is  very  easily  set  on  fire,  and  burns  most  briiliajitly 
in  the  oxygen  gas,  as  you  see.  Now  the  Grass  could 
not  grow,  and  Turnips  could  not  grow,  unless  they  had 
some  of  this  to  feed  upon  ;  and  when  the  soil  is  exhausted 
of  it,  it  will  be  barren  for  almost  all  crops.  This 
substance,  phosphorus,  is  an  important  part  of  bones, 
and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  almost  all  plants  do 
require  it  from  the  soil,  and  do  contain  it  in  their 
substance,  for  otherwise  animals  could  not  form  their 
bones  by  eating  those  plants  as  food.  Well  if  your  soil 
does  not  contain  enough  of  this  phosphorus,  all  you 
have  to  do,  is  to  apply  a  lot  of  bone-dust,  which  contains 
the  phosphorus  it  wants.  You  know  that  that  is  a 
powerful  manure,  and  almost  all  its  power  it  owes  to 
this  phosphorus.  Milk  and  cheese  contain  a  lot  of 
phosphorus  in  them.  Milk,  the  food  for  infants,  must 
contain  it,  or  it  would  not  enable  the  growth  of  the 
hones  of  the  child  ;  or  of  the  young  animal  that  receives 
this  food.  Now  all  the  phosphorus  in  milk  or  in 
cheese  is  taken  out  of  the  Grass,  and  the  soil  of  the 
{arm ;  and  on  a  dairy  farm,  no  manure  has  a  more  fertilis- 
ing influence  than  this  bone-dust,  which  restores  this 
phosphorus  to  the  almost  exhausted  soil. 


earth  of  the  soil,  but  consists  of  10  or  11  things  in  the 
land,  which  emit  them  in  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities, and  which  the  farmer  must  restore  as  the  plants 
remove  them,  or  the  soil  will  be  found  to  get  poorer. 
We  have  seen  that  draining  is  a  contrivance  by  which 
the  rain-water  continually  going  through  the  soil  to  the 
underground  drains,  instead  of  off  it  to  the  open 
ditches,  is  enabled  to  feed  the  roots  of  plants  with  the 
things  which  it  dissolves  out  of  the  land.  We  have 
seen  that  these  things  must  be  kept  in  the  land  by  the 
cultivation  and  manuring  of  the  farmer,  or  else  the 
laud  will  lose  its  fertility.  We  have  seen  that  plants 
have  no  power  to  change  one  thing  into  another — if  the 
things  you  give  them  in  manure  be  not  the  things  they 
require,  the  manure  will  be  useless,  and  the  plants  will 
be  stunted  or  starve.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  see  the  manure  continually  added  to  the  land,  and 
the  Wheat  contmually  taken  from  it,  a  plant  has  no 
power  to  convert  one  thing  into  another.  It  can  but 
take  the  atoms  or  particles  you  give  it.  It  will  flourish 
if  they  are  food,  it  will  starve  if  they  are  withheld,  and 
if  they  are  poison  it  will  die.  Take  some  manure  and 
burn  it.  vou  will  find  that  it  has  ashes  ;  burn  some 
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pieces.  A  large  harrow  was  then  employed  to  effect  & 
further  reduction.  Marling  being  the  next  operation, 
was  done  by  a  portable  railway,  without  which,  peat 
bogs  of  any  extent  cannotbe  by  any  means  cultivated 
to  advantage. 

The  waggons  and  other  machinery  required  to  com- 
plete one  mile  of  this  sort  of  railway  will  cost  about 
400^.,  and  when  laid  down  on  a  tolerably  level  line,  one 
horse  will  draw  upon  it  from  three  to  four  tons.  Sand 
was  used  in  connexion  with  marl,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  of  sand  to  two  of  marl,  and  of  the  two  substances 
about  200  cubic  yards  were  applied  to  the  acre.  Night 
soil  and  coal  ashes  have  been  appUed  as  manure,  and 
found  to  answer  much  better  than  others,  not  only  as 
immediate  help  to  the  crops,  but  also  to  reduce  and 
decay  the  live  peat  to  a  soil.  To  prepare  the  peat  ready 
for  croppmg  required  three  ploughiugs  and  three 
harrowings,  and  twice  cutting  with  the  roller  ;  these 
operations  on  the  average  cost  about  3^.  per  acre. 

In  breakiug  up  by  the  spade,  the  surface  was  first 
turned  over  with  the  plough,  then  spade  trenched,  with 
the  ploughed  furrows  laid  underneath,  as  the  work 
proceeded.  This  operation  cost  from  it.  to  41.  10s.  per 
acre.  The  extra  outlay  in  the  cultivation  by  the  spade 
has  been  found  to  be  amply  repaid  in  the  results  of  the 


Wheat,  too,  and  you  will  find  that  the  mineral  part  of  !  produce,  which  have  been  esumated  to  be  from  10  to 


both  is  alike — that  the  ashes  of  the  Wheat  contain  the 
very  same  things  as  those  of  the  manure,  and  the  very 
atoms  you  might  have  added  to  the  land  in  that  manure 
wbuld  have  been  built  up  in  the  Wheat  plant.  There 
is  no  mysterious  or  necessary  connection  between  a 
heavy  dressing  of  dung  applied  to  the  land  and  a  heavy 
crop  taken  from  it.  It  is  not  the  weight,  it  is  the  com- 
position of  the  manure  that  must  be  looked  to  to  deter- 
mine its  agricultural  value.  .  The  crop  finds  in  the 
manure  the  very  particles  which  it  requires  as  building 
material.  Draining  and  good  cultivation  are  the  hod- 
men who  bring  these  building  materials  to  the  growing 
plants.  Plants  are  at  once  the  masons  who  put  them 
together,  and  the  erection  that  is  in  process  of  com- 
pletion ;  and  the  whole  procedure  goes  on  under  the 
eye,  and  according  to  the  laws,  of  that  great  Master 
Builder  who  contrived  the  whole  wonderful  system  of 
vegetable  growth,  and  confers  the  life  which  puts  it  in 
exercise.  jV.  S. 


nothing  in  the  soil  is  of  any  use  to  plants,  but  what  will 
dissolve  in  the  water  which  they  take  up  by  their  roots ; 
and  whereas  bone-dust  dissolves  very  slowly  in  rain 
water,  so  any  means  by  which  you  can  make  the  bone- 
dust  dissolve  more  readily,  will  greatly  increase  its 
effect — will  make  a  small  quantity  of  it,  in  fact,  do  for  the 


BOG  CULTIVATION. 

0>'E  part  of  White  Moss,  near  Middleton,  to   the 

extent  of  nearly  200  acres,  has  been  improved,  under 

the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  DLxon,  now  agent 

to  Robert  Gregge  Hopwood,  Esq.,  of  Hopwood.      This 

^  part  of  White  Moss  has  been  purchased,  or  leased,  by 

And  whereas  |  Messrs.  Gotild  and  Jones,  at  whose  expense  it  has  been 
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brought  into  cultivation.  It  now  carries  excellent  crops 
of  corn,  Clover,  and  roots,  although  the  climate  is  far 
from  what  is  termed  good.  This  Moss  lies  at  an 
altitude  of  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  drainage  is  perfect,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in 
Moss  improvements.     The  following  detail  of  improve- 

from    information 


i  5  per  cent,  in  favour  of  that  implement.  The  following 
is  an  estimate  of  about  the  average  cost  of  bringing  this 
Moss  into  cultivation,  excluding  the  cost  of  making 
roads,  &c.,  viz  : — 

Draining,  including  mains £i 

Marling  and  sanding  200  cubic  yards      

Manure,  night  soil,  &c.,  30  tons 

Trenching 

je20     0     0 

Some  parts  of  the  improved  peat  were  first  planted 
with  Potatoes,  others  sown  with  Swedish  Turnips, 
common  Turnips,  and  Mangold  Wurzel  :  all  in  drills. 
Oats  have  been  produced  on  the  JIoss  in  questioDj 
averaging  full  60  bushels  per  acre.  Also  Turnips  from 
26  to  32  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  the  rate  of  about 
20  tons  per  acre." 

A  railway  has  been  made  from  the  Manchester  and 
Leeds  line  right  on  to  this  Moss,  by  which  manure  is 
conveyed  from  Oldham  and  Manchester,  and  the  produce 
from  the  Moss  to  any  market.  Being  situated  in  a 
manufacturiug  district  the  greatest  part  of  the  produce 
is  sold  from  the  land,  consisting  of  hay,-Corn,_straw,_and 
roots,  and  manure  brought  in  return.  Very  little  stock 
is  kept  on  the  land  besides  the  working  horses;  The 
rotation  adopted  after  the  Moss  is  brought  into  a  regular 
system  of  cultivation  is,  1st  Oats,  afttr  Clover  ;  2d 
Potatoes  or  other  root  crops;  3d  Wheat,  winter  or 
spring  varieties  according  to  the  time  of  sowing,  which 
is  sometimes  in  the  early  spring  months  ;  4th,  Clover, 
cut  twice.  The  detail  of  the  work  is  as  follows  : — the 
Clover  root  is  ploughed  one  fmrow  in  the  spring,  and 
the  Oats  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  and  when  the 
new  crop  is  in-  the  second  or  third  leaf,  it  is  rolled. 

After  harvest  the  land  is  ploughed  one  furrow  deep, 
and  left  all  winter.  The  spring  following  it  is  cross 
ploughed,  then  well  harrowed  and  gone  over  with  the 
cultivator  and  harrow  alternately  at  intervals,  until  the 
soil  is  well  pulverised,  and  the  weed  roots  picked  out 
and  burnt.  The  land  is  then  drawn  out  in  27  inch 
ridges  with  a  double  mould  board  plough.  Dung  is 
then  cast  upon  the  laud  and  put  in  heaps  of  from  1  cwt. 
to  1^  cwt.  in  each,  the  heaps  being  put  about  6  yards 
asunder  in  every  third  drill.  It  is  then  spread  equally 
in  the  furrows  and  the  ridges,  reversed  with  the  double 
mould  board  plough.  The  mode  of  management  is  the 
same  whether  for  Potatoes,  Turnips,  or  Mangold 
Wurzel,  only  the  Potato  sets  are  laid  on  the  dung 
before  covering  up,  and  the  Turnip  and  Beet  seed  are 
sown  above  it  after  it  is  covered,  the  ridges  being  rolled 
before  and  after  sowing.  Mangold  Wurzel  is  sown 
early  in  April,  afterwards  Potatoes  are  planted  in  that 
month,  and  also  in  May.  Swedish  Turnips  are  sown 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June. 
Different  varieties  of  the  common  Turnip  are  sown 
(as  soon  as  time  and  circumstances  will  allow),  on  the 
remainder  of  the  fallowed  land  ;  of  course  that  land  on 
which  those  crops  are  sown  the  latest,  receives  extra 
scarifyings  and  harrowings  before  sowing. 

All  these  root  crops  are  gone  over  with  the  drill 
cultivator  or  horse  hoes,  during  the  growth  of  the  crop, 
and  the  plants  thinned  and  kept  clean  by  hand  hoeing 
and  weeding.  Potato  sets  are  laid  from  9  to  12  inches 
asunder  in  the  drill,  and  the  best  Turnip  plants 
left  at  about  12  inches.  As  these  crops  are  re- 
moved from  the  land  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  the 
land  is  ploughed  one  furrow  if  the  weather  suitSj  the 
Wheat  seed  also  being  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in. 
In  April  following  the  crop  is  rolled,  then  red  Glover 
and  Rye  Grass  sown,  and  the  land  bush  harrowed  and 
roUed  again.  After  the  Wheat  is  harvested,  a  top 
J  ,  ,    - ,       -   J       .    u      ^T        T      •,,  I         .      ,       '-,,,"        .  ,      - ..         ,  •  ,     u      dressing  of  night  soil  and  ashes  is  given  as  soon  as  the 

and  several  gases,  and  soda,  and  potash,     ^ow  1  will    an   implement  called  a  spittmg  tool ;   after  which  the    j^^^^  ^^^  weather  will  permit,  or  of  guano  or  soot  in  the 
just  refer  to  one  more  of  them— potassium,  the  metal  [  surface  was  introduced  on  the  spit,  and  formed  what  is  '  gp^ing  foUowino-.      The  quantity  of  seed  Oats  sown  per 

understood  by  the  term  wedge  and  shoulder  drain.  |  ^^^.^  j^  j^^^j^  %  bushels,  and  of  Wheat,  2i  bushels. 

After   draining,  the   surface  was  broken  up,  partly    jigif^^^^u's  Agricullure  of  Lancashire. 
with  the  plough  and  partly  with  the  spade.     In  plough-  j  ;:■   unTATn  hahvp^t 

ing,  to  prevent  sinking,  the  horses  are  provided  with  :  itir.  ruiAiu  o-a-iw  iL,aL. 

wood  pattens  attached  to  their  feet,  made  firm  by  light  Allow  me  to  pomt  out  to  the  agriculturist  what  has 
iron  plates,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  bolt.  As  a  long  appeared  to  me  a  general  and  serious  neglect  m 
further  preventive  against  sinking,  the  horses  were  not  gathering  in  that  most  important  vegetable  the  Potato, 
allowed  to  walk  on  the  ridge,  or  in  the  furrow,  but  on  I  have  observed  for  years  in  my  travels  through  the 
the  undisturbed  surface.  After  ploughmg,  a  heavy  diflerent  counties  of  England,  m  my  professional  pnr- 
roller  with  8  or  10  circular  knives  fastened  to  its  :  suits,  a  general  tardiness  m  securing  the  Potato  CTops 
cylinder,  was  drawn  with  four  or  five  horses  over  the  at  a  proper  season  ;  and  as  that  season  is  ah-eady  at 
land.'^  This  instrument  cuts  the  tough  peat  into  small  j  hand,  the  suggestions  I  have  to  offer  will  perhaps  now 


year  what  a  large  quantity  would  otherwise  be  required  ]  ments   made    upon    this    Moss 
for.     And  that  is  the  secret  of  the  effect  of  the  oil  of  !  furnished  by  Mr.  Dixon  himself. 

vitriol  upon  bone-dust.  Bones  and  acid,  as  it  is  called,  1  «  The  whole  extent  improved  is  divided  info  fields 
or  superphosphate  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  more  1  of  from  6  to  S  acres  in  extent  each.  The  fields  are  in 
powerful  than  common  bone-dust,  just  because  it  is  more  '  the  form  of  paraUelograms,  not  more  than  70  yards 
easUy  dissolved  in  water.  A  less  quantity  of  the  super-  j  ^vide,  all  joining  up  to  suitable  roads  formed  for  the 
phosphate  will  make  the  Turnips  grow  as  well,  because  '■  purpose.  The  fields  are  divided  by  the  means  of  large 
it  is  more  soluble,  and  the  rain  water  will  dissolve  as  i  open  drains.  The  first  operation  in  improving  was  the 
much  phosphorus  out  of  a  cwt.  of  it,  while  the  crop  is  |  cutting  of  these  divisions  or  main  drains,  5  feet  wide, 
growing,  as  it  would  out  of  many  bushels  of  the  simple  ;  and  from  2  to  3  feet  deep,  thus  providing  suitable  outlets 
bone-dust.  And  now  suppose  we  have  got  our  i  for  the  water.  Drains  were  then  opened  across  the 
Turnips,  we  give  one-half  of  them  to  a  lot  of  young  '  fields  from  one  main  to  another,  being  cut  20  mches 
cattle  with  growing  bones,  and  the  other  half  to  a  lot  of ,  wide,  and  24  inches  deep.  The  whole  extent  intended 
full  grown  fattening  oxen,  whose  bones  are  as  large  and  I  to  be  improved  as  a  first  undertaking,  was  gone  over  in 
as  heavy  as  ever  they  will  be.  Don't  you  see  that  the  ;  the  way  herein  specified  ;  and  by  the  time  that  all  the 
former,  the  young  beasts,  will  take  all  the  phosphorus    cross  drains  were  cut,  the  mains  were  in  a  fit  condition 


out  of  their  food  to  make  their  bones  with,  while  the 
latter  will  use  hardly  any  of  it ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  manure  from  the  former  is  not  nearly  so  good  as 
mantire  from  the  latter.  The  manure  from  the  full 
grown  fatting  oxen  contains  all  the  phosphorus  of  their 
food  to  be  used  over  again  by  another  crop  of  Turnips, 
and  that  from  our  store  stock  contains  none  of  it,  for 
they  need  it  all  to  make  their  bones  of ;  or,  in  the  case 
of  cows,  to  make  their  milk  of.  And  thus  you  see  that 
it  is  not  so  much  bulk  of  manure  that  the  farmer 
wants  ;  that  would  be  of  little  use,  pr»ided  the  bulk  in 
question  did  not  contain  the  right  things.  A  ton  weight 
of  guano  has  in  it  more  of  the  mineral  food  of  plants 
than  50  tons  of  poor  farm  dung  ;  and  to  talk  of  a  heavy 
dressing  of  dung,  does  not  convey  any  idea  of  how  the 
soil  has  really  been  treated.  A  heavy  dressing  of  poor 
dung  may  not  be  half  so  enriching  as  a  very  light  ap- 
phcation  of  good  manure. 

But  the  ashes  of  plants  contain  many  mineral  sub- 
stances besides  phosphorus — they  contain  sulphur,  and 
lime,  and  iron,  and  magnesia,  and  the  earth  of  flint. 


of  potash.  I  have  some  here  ;  this  was  obtained  from 
the  ashes  of  a  plant  which  got  it  from  the  soU.  Not  a 
mouthful  of  bread  or  of  meat  you  eat  but  contains 
some  of  this  substance.  It  is  a  soft  metal  floating  on 
water,  and  having  such  a  tendency  to  violent  chemical 
action,  that  it  catches  fire  and  burns  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  potash  and 
potassium  is  added  whenever  you  apply  wood  ashes  to 
the  land,  and  they  are  a  very  powerful  manure  in  many 
eases,  and  their  power  as  a  manure  is  owing  to  the 
potash  they  contain. 

Well,  then,  we  have  seen  that  a  plant  obtains  its 


for  being  deepened  another  foot,  but  in  no  case  should 
there  be  any  immoderate  haste  in  performing  this  work, 
owing  to  the  pulpy  state  of  the  surface.  It  was  found 
the  most  judicious  method  to  open  the  drains  at  different 
intervals,  getting  nearly  the  depth  in  one  season,  and 
completing  or  covering  up  such  as  were  to  be  under 
drains  the  season  following.  The  cross  drains  were 
out  to  the  depth  of  not  less  than  4  feet  6  inches  when 
completed,  and  the  mains  as  much  deeper  as  the 
condition  of  the  peat  would  allow. 

The  main  drains,  as  before  observed,  were  left  open, 
forming  a  division  between  each  field  ;  cross  drains 
were  cut  at  from  5  to  7  yards  distance,  laid  with  sods, 
and  covered  up  before  any  attempt  was  made  at  further 
improvement.  The  mode  of  cutting  these  drains  was 
with  an  implement  called  a  tommy  spade.  This  spade 
is  straight  on  the  shaft,  and  the  operator  cuts  so  that 
his  drain  sides  are  nearly  vertical.  The  surface  sod  is 
taken  neatly  out  to  the  depth  of  12  inches,  and  laid 
carefully  on  one  side  in  order  to  be  a  covering  for  the 
lowermost  spit,  this  being  18  inches  deep,  and  cut  with 
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be  most  opportune  and  serviceable.  It  is  geaerall/ 
but  erroneously  supposed  that  the  Potato  is  not  ready 
until  the  top  appears  completely  decayed  or  withered 
up  ;  whereas,  it  is  unquestionably  ready  as  soon  as  the 
functions  of  the  stem  and  leaves  have  ceased  to  act  : 
the  tuber  then  derives  no  further  nourishment,  and  can 
be  no  better  for  lying  in  the  ground  ;  consequently  as 
soon  as  the  Potato  tops  become  exhausted — that  is, 
have  lost  their  vigorous  greenness,  and  are  evidently 
turning  to  a  languishing  yellow,  the  tuber  has  reached 
the  height  of  its  growth,  and  can  derive  no  additional 
good  by  remaining  longer  in  the  grouud,  aud  should 
therefore  be  got  up  the  first  favourable  opportunity  iu 
fine  weather  and  stored  away  iu  as  clean  and  dry  a  state 
as, possible.  Many  crops  will  be  found  ready  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  and  by  the  end  the  whole 
ought  to  be  got  iu.  Instead  of  this,  hundreds  of  acres 
every  season  remain  ungathered  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  many  in  November,  the  natural  consequenees  of 
which  neglect  are  deterioration  in  quality,  aud 
inevitable  loss  iu  quantity,  many  being  seriously 
damaged  by  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  or  by 
frost,  both  as  they  lie  in  the  ground  and  iu  the  process 
of  taking  up.  It  is  gratifying  however  to  know  that 
although  the  Potato  disease  prevails  to  some  extent  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  yet  its  prevalence  is  far  less 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past  ;  therefore,  if 
strict  attention  be  paid  to  the  getting  in  of  the  crops 
we  may  confidently  expect  a  fair  average  supply  of  good 
healthy  Potatoes,  which  have  long  been  not  only  scarce 
aud  dear,  but  very  deficient  in  quality.  The  improve- 
ment iu  the  health  of  the  Potato  this  year  is  variously 
accounted  for  ;  by  some  it  is  attributed  to  a  proper 
supply  of  rain,  which  has  been  pretty  general,  and 
which  has  kept  the  plant  in  a  state  of  regular  growth 
throughout  the  season  ;  great  transition  of  drought  aud 
wet  promoting  the  disease. 

On  a  visit  to  a  friend  on  the  west  side  of  Shefiield,  a 
month  ago,  I  learnt  from  the  gardener  that  the  crops  of 
Potatoes  were  for  the  most  part  scarcely  diseased.  On 
my  enquiring  into  the  state  of  the  weather  iu  that  neigh- 
bourhood, it  appeared  the  ground  had  been  very  dry, 
that  then  heavy  rains  succeeded,  and,  the  ground 
havmg  a  clayey  bottom,  the  wet  lodged  too  much  about 
the  roots.  About  3  miles  from  the  former  place,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  town,  where  the  soil  was 
of  a  loosenature  and  free  from  clay,  the  disease  had 
not  made  its  appearance.  The  gardener  was  of  opinion 
that  there  had  been  sufficient  rain  in  that  locality  to 
keep  the  plant  in  a  proper  and  healthy  state  of  growth. 

At  a  thii-d  place,  which  I  visited  a  fortnight  ago,  in 
a  fine  neighbourhood  near  Doncaster,  the  crops  in  the 
garden  were  quite  free  from  disease  ;  aud,  upon  asking 
the  gardener  what  kind  of  manure  he  had  used,  his 
reply  was.  None,  but  that  the  ground  was  in  good  con- 
dition, having  had  a  copious  supply  of  manure  the 
previous  year  ;  the  produce  was  certainly  clean  and 
beautiful.  The  proprietor,  a  close  observer,  informed 
me  that  his  field  Potatoes,  which  were  planted  in  March, 
were  equally  good  ;  but  he  showed  me  a  small  field 
belonging  to  a  farmer,  aud  separated  from  his  own 
vegetable  garden  only  by  a  road,  in  which  the  whole 
crop  was  so  much  diseased  as  to  be  almost  useless.  My 
friend  attributed  the  failure  to  two  causes  which  he  had 
told  the  farmer  at  the  time  of  planting  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  crop,  viz.,  late  planting  and  copious 
manuring  on  the  top  of  the  sets  with  fresh  stable  manure. 
They  were  planted  at  the  end  of  May,  and  grew  vigor- 
ously until  the  end  of  July,  when  the  disease  took  them, 
and  the  tops  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  were  com- 
pletely black  and  withered.  My  own  crops  planted  at 
the  end  of  April  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  free  from 
disease,  but  so  nearly  so  that  my  men  in  taking  up  a 
plot  of  ujjwards  of  300  square  yards  say  they  have  not 
found  more  than  2  lbs.  weight  of  diseased  Potatoes  in 
the  whole.  The  Prince  Regents  are  scarcely  ready, 
but  promise  to  be  a  fine  crop,  and  are  equally  free  from 
disease.  They  were  all  planted  at  the  same  time. 
Previous  to  planting,  all  the  ground  was  trenched  over 
two  spades  deep.  The  soil  is  of  a  loose  kind  nature. 
We  laid  on  the  top  a  moderate  quantity  of  quicklime, 
then  mixed  it  well  and  regularly  amongst  the  soil,  then 
a  trench  was  thrown  out  about  3  inches  deep  with  a 
spade,  and  a  small  quantity  of  well- decayed  stable 
manure  was  sjjread  all  over  the  bottom  ;  the  set  was 
placed  on  the  top,  and  lastly  the  trench  filled  iu  to  its 
original  level.  I  may  add  that  spent  Hops  have  been 
used  to  some  of  our  crops,  which  answer  admirably,  and 
better  perhaps  than  any  other  tillage.  We  have  also 
found  crops  succeed  well  in  fine  coal  ashes,  the  trench 
being  halt  filled  with  them  and  quick-lime  employed  as 
above.  I  believe  ashes  to  be  invaluable  for  strong  land. 
I  do  think  it  of  importance  to  plant  in  good  time  in  the 
spring,  say  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  or 
not  later  than  the  end  of  April.  Late  planted  crops  are 
more  liable  to  the  disease  than  early  planted  ones,  as 
they  are  growing  vigorously  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
when  it  is  considered  the  disease  does  the  most 
mischief. 

I  think  there  is  no  advantage  in  planting  much  sooner 
than  the  first  named  period.  The  tops  are  in  great 
danger  of  being  cut  off  by  early  spring  frosts  and  the 
crop  seriously  injured;  besides,  early  planting  affords  all 
the  more  time.  It  is  moreover  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  plenty  of  room  be  allowed  between  the  rows, 
so  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  as  well  as  the 
sun's  rays,  both  of  which  are  essential  for  driving  off 
Stagnant  and  impure  damps,  which  lodge  amongst  the 
crowded  tops.  Two  feet  trora  row  to  row  for  such  as 
have  moderate  tops,  and  3  feet  for  strong  spreading 


kinds,  are  the  proper  distances.  Joahua  Major,  Knos- 
thorpe,  near  Leeds,  Sept,  3. 

P.S.  We  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  by  the  black  aud 
withered  appearance  that  the  Potato  tops  present  j  ust 
now  iu  almost  every  locality,  as  this  is  to  be  attributed 
more  to  the  late  high  winds  than  to  the  effects  of  the 
Potato  disease. 


RAPE  CAKE  FOR  SHEEP. 

Finding  that  in  consequence  of  my  remarks  at  the 
discussion  after  the  council  dinner  of  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society  at  Thirsk,  my  relation,  Mr. 
Charnock,  of  Holmefield  House,  had  written,  without 
ray  knowledge,  to  Mr.  Milburn,  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  confirming  what  I  said  on  that  occasion,  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  to  allow  that  letter — a 
copy  of  which,  with  Mr.  Charnock's  permission,  I  send 
herewith — a  place  in  your  next  impression,  or  in  as  early 
a  number  as  you  can  find  space  for  it.  It  is  a  subject 
which  is  creating  gr«at  interest  amongst  the  agricultural 
portion  of  your  readers,  and  as  Mr.  Charnocli  has 
explained  very  fully  his  plan  of  operations,  its  publica- 
tion will  render  the  greater  practical  service.  I  would 
further  beg  permission  to  add  that  so  far  from  the 
sheep  not  eating  rape  cake,  Mr.  C.  has  at  this  time  50  of 
liis  draft  ewes  that  are  daily  eating  their  ordinary  ration 
of  rape  cake  alone,  without  any  liuBeed  cake.  J.  H. 
Charnock. 

"  Holmefield  House,  near  Ferrylridge, 
Aug.  12,  1850. 

"My  dear  Sir — Seeing  that  my  relative,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Charnock,  has  been  speaking  at  your  meeting,  at  Thirsk, 
of  my  mode  of  feeding  sheep  principally  on  rape  cake, 
aud  that  some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
animals  could  be  induced  to  eat  rape  cake,  I  hasten  to 
furnish  you  with  the  particulars  of  my  system,  the 
results  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  fat  hogs,  you  last 
spring  did  me  the  honour  to  praise.  I  first  commence 
teaching  my  ewes  to  eat  rape  cake  at  lambing  time, 
but  from  their  now  having  had  it  the  previous  season 
they  eat  it  readily.  At  lambing  time  the  ewes  have  free 
access  every  night  to  troughs,  iu  which  is  crushed  rape 
cake,  placed  iu  the  lambing  fold.  As  they  lamb  and  go 
to  pasture,  the  rape  cake  is  continued  through  the 
summer,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  each  ewe  per  day. 
At  weaning  time,  about  the  middle  of  July,  I  take  the 
ewes  from  the  lambs,  giving  to  the  latter,  on  their  old 
pasture,  as  ranch  cake  as  they  will  eat  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-third  rape  cake  to  two-thirds  linseed 
cake  ;  this  proportion  is  continued  until  I  remove  them 
on  the  second  crop  of  Clover,  when  I  alter  the  cake  to 
one- third  linseed  and  two- thirds  rape,  which  is  con- 
tinued through  the  winter,  giving  to  each  sheep  -J-  lb.  of 
cake  per  day  or  Turnips,  and  always  cutting  the  Turnips 
from  the  commencement.  In  this  way  I  find  no 
difRcuIty  in  getting  my  flock  to  eat  rape  cake,  if  of  good 
quality  ;  for  there  are  certainly  some  samples  of  rape 
cake  no  animal  can  be  persuaded  to  eat ;  such  as  have 
been  heated  on  shipboard,  or  in  the  warehouse,  or  have 
become  fusty  from  being  stowed  in  a  damp  room,  or  on 
a  damp  floor.  I  also  find  sheep  prefer  foreign  to  English- 
made  rape  cake.  But  sweet  good  rape  cake  is  not  only 
I'eadily  eaten  by  sheep,  but  experience  has  proved  to  me 
that  it  is  a  most  healthy  food  for  them.  Since  I  began  to 
use  it  liberally  my  flock  has  been  much  more  healthy,  and 
the  deaths  have  decreased  to  a  very  small  per  centage 
annually.  The  amount  of  deaths  in  ray  ewe  flock  fi-onj 
October  I,  18i9,  to  July  8,  1850,  was  barely  \\  per 
cent.,  and  in  my  hog  flock  from  July  1,  1849,  the  time 
of  weaning,  to  the  date  of  their  going  to  market,  fat, 
and  clipped,  was  scarcely  Ij-  per  cent.  This  small 
number  of  deaths  does  not  arise  from  anything  peculiarly 
favourable  in  the  season,  nor  iu  the  plan  of  giving  cake, 
for  some  very  good  sheep  farmers  who  reside  near  me, 
and  who  give  theii-  sheep  quite  as  much  cake  per  head 
annually  as  I  do  (but  all  linseed)  were  comparing  notes 
with  me  the  other  day  on  the  advantage  of  usiug  rape 
cake  as  part  of  the  food  of  young  sheep  ;  and  they 
admitted  their  loss  of  lambs,  both  at  weaning  time  and 
when  first  put  on  to  Turnips  last  year  was  very  con- 
siderable, whilst  I  did  not  lose  one  lamb  at  either  of 
these  times.  The  principal  cause  of  death  in  my  hogs 
was  apoplexy,  from  high  feeding  ;  but  I  find  a  regular 
supply  of  salt  does  much  to  check  that  disease.  One 
great  claim  rape  cake  has  to  the  attention  of  the  sheep 
breeder  is  that  not  only  does  it  check  scouring,  but  it 
seems  a  complete  preventative  to  that  most  fatal  disease 
amongst  newly-weaned  lambs.  Perhaps  if  given  with 
too  much  dry  food  it  might  confine  the  bowels  of  sheep 
too  much,  but  when  given  with  succulent  food  it  seems 
peculiarly  adapted  to  prevent  too  great  laxity. 

The  reason  I  first  tried  rape  cake  for  sheep  was  from 
seeing  the  great  good  which  green  rape  did  to  young 
sheep  ;  and  considering  that  the  seed  of  a  plant  con- 
tained the  very  essence  of  that  plant  concentrated,  I 
determined  to  try  the  effect  of  rape  cake,  more  especially 
as  I  had  seen  it  given  to  a  certain  extent  to  cattle  in 
the  Netherlands.  Economy  has  Caused  me  to  persevere 
in  it,  as  I  find  it  by  far  the  cheapest  food  I  ever  met 
with  for  sheep  ;  aud  when  given  to  sheep  on  Turnips 
the  succeeding  crop  of  Barley  is  better  than  if  the  same 
value  iu  Oats,  Peas,  or  Beans  had  been  given  to  them . 
I  gave  from  4  to  6  lbs.  of  rape  cake  each  per  day  to 
30  young  heifers  iu  my  straw  fold  last  winter ;  they  eat 
it  readily  and  did  very  well  upon  it,  with  a  small  supply 
of  cut  Turnips.  I  first  persuaded  my  ewes  to  eat  rape 
cake  by  sprinkling  a  little  salt  upon  it ;  there  is  oue 
thing,  however,  which  is  almost  needless  to  mention  to 
you,  that  much  of  the  success  attending  the  feeding  of 
sheep  on  cake  depends  on  the  shepherd's  care,  attention, 


and  cleauliness  ;  ilie  trouglis  should  be  cleaned  out 
daily,  and  the  appointed  time  of  feeding  should  be 
strictly  and  punctually  kept.  The  cake  troughs 
should  be  so  made  as  to  keep  the  rain  from  the  cake. 
Before  I  conclude  allow  me  to  say  that  the  plan  of 
giving  cake  to  my  sheep  all  through  the  year  is  part  of 
my  system  (on  very  light  aud  naturally  poor  land)  to 
manure  directly  for  every  crop  ;  and  I  find  passing 
highly  nutritious  food  through  the  stomachs  of 
animals  to  be  the  easiest  mode  of  applying  manm'e, 
and  at  a  time,  and  to  a  purpose,  when  most  needed. 
The  young  sheep,  as  a  growing  animal,  is  a  great 
robber  of  your  soils,  especially  of  phosphoric  acid.  It 
ought  therefore  to  have  it  supplied  in  the  food  you  give 
it ;  aud  you  cannot  more  readily,  or  at  a  less  cost,  do 
this  than  by  giving  rape  cake,  which  contains  more 
phosphoric  acid  than  linseed  cake.  The  ashes  of 
rape  (green)  are  particularly  rich  in  phosphoric 
acid,  concaining  nearly  20  per  cent.  Excuse  this 
rough  and  somewhat  hurried  letter.  I  have  no 
ends  to  serve  ;  but  if  I  can  bring  a  cheap  food  under 
the  notice  and  use  of  the  agricultural  world,  I 
shall  be  satisfied,  only  you  may  rely  upon  my  not  riding 
my  hobby  further  than  is  profitable.  I  should  certainly 
not  have  troubled  you  with  this  had  it  not  been  for  the 
recent  discussion  at  Thirsk.  Charles  Charnock." 


Home  Correspondence, 

Evening  Schools  for  Adults. — The  following  remarkSj 
made  at  the  establishment  of  an  evening  school  in  an 
agricultural  district,  sufficiently  indicate  the  plan  pro- 
posed, which  I  happen  to  know  was  successfuhy  carried 
out  during  the  past  winter.   M.  S. 

**  Now,  as  to  tlie  management  and  guidance  of  the  affair— 
tfxat,  of  course,  so  suon  as  it  ia  fairly  at  work,  will  be  matter 
for  the  consideratioa  of  the  subscribers  themselves ;  for  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  people  should  not  talk  of  joining  it  for 
a  mon  h  and  then  le;iving  it,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  apart  from 
1  themselves  ;  they  should  think  of  it  as  their  own  and  of  them- 
j  selves,  as  joining  together  lor  mutual  benefit  iu  establishing  it. 
The  fa'ure  government  of  the  room,  then,  will  rest  with  the 
I  subscribers  themselves,  who  will  no  doubt  choose  a  committee 
from  among  themselves  to  determine  future  arrangements,  but 
I  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  rules  made  to  begin  with,  and  a 
'  system  arranged  before  subscribers  join,  I  beg  to  propose  that 
the  following  7  (intelligent  farmers  and  working  men),  who,  I 
dare  say,  will  join  as  subscribers  to  the  room,  should  be  a  com- 
mittee, to  arrange  the  details  of  its  management  to  begin  with. 
As  regards  the  support  of  the  rooiU  and  of  the  evening 
school,  the  following  at  the  present  time  are  our  means.  We 
shall  have,  I  fully  expect,  a  -  least  30  subscribers  ;  that  will  yield 
15s.  a  month.  We  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  promises  from 
kind  friends,  who  will  give  us  gratuitous  lectures  at  monthly 
intervals  during  the  winter.  From  these  sis  lectures  I  expect 
we  shall  receive  as  admission  money  at  least  305.  a  month  - 
add  55.  a  month  as  the  quarterly  sixpences  of  the  evening 
school,  and  we  have  50b.  a  month,  or  15i.  in  the  six  months,  as 
what  we  may  call  our  educ:itional  fund.  Out  of  this,  the  cost 
of  lighting  and  warming  this  room  four  nights  in  the  week  will 
be  at  lease  21  ;  that  of  lighting  and  warming  the  school-room 
three  nigh[s  in  the  week  for  the  school  will  be  30s.  8i.  or  91, 
will  be  spent  in  books  and  maps  and  newspapers  ordered  foe 
the  reading  room,  and  then  about  il.  will  be  left  towards  the 
support  of  the  evening  school — that  will  cost  about  iSl.  or  "I.  * 
but  the  difference  will  I  have  no  doubt  be  made  up  by  subscrip- 
tions for  the  purpose.  These  then  aie  the  prospects  we  enter- 
tain of  support.  To  those  who  propose  joining  us,  I  may  now 
as  well  say  what  are  the  means  with  which  we  at  present  start. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  books  which  we  already  have  in  our 
library,  many  of  them  containing  engravings  and  other  illus- 
trations of  the  subjects  they  tredt  of.  Some  of  these  I  have 
taken  the  responsibility  of  ordering  on  accouat  of  the  library; 
others  are  presents  from  friends  :  Lives  of  Eminent  EngUsh- 
men,  with  Portraits,  IG  vols.  ;  China  and  the  Chinese,  3  vols.; 
History  of  British  Commerce,  3  vols.  ;  Literature  and  Learning 
in  England,  2  vols.;  The  Englishwoman  iu  Egypt,  2  vols.; 
British  Chemical  Manufacture,  1  vol.;  Life  of  wm.  Caxton, 
1  vol. ;  Dialogues  ou  Instinct,  1  vol.  ;  Mind  among  the  Spin- 
dles, 1  vol. ;  The  Elephant,  1  vol.  ;  Finnock's  English  History, 
1  vol.  ;  Donaldson  on  Manures,  Grasses,  aud  Farming  ;  Law. 
son's  Agriculturist's  Manual;  Mam's  Farmer's  Manual; 
Smith's  Productive  Farming ;  The  Farmer's  Medical  Dic- 
tionary ;  Stewart's  Stable  Economy  ;  Wiggins  on  Under-drain- 
ing. We  have  also  iu  smaller  volumes,  Cleeve's  Book  of  In- 
ventions ;  several  volumes  on  different  branches  of  natural 
history  ;  on  the  Thunderstorm  ;  Natural  Phenomena  ;  History 
of  the  Plague ;  Winter  in  the  Arctic  Regions  ;  Short  Me- 
moirs of  Eminent  Men ;  Narrative  of  Shipwrecks.  .We 
have  also  the  following  newspapers :  The  Express  daily 
paper,  one  local  paper,  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  the  Economist,  the  Irish 
Industrial  Advocate,  the  Midland'Counties  llerald,  the  Scottish 
Farmer,  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  the  Pictorial  Times. 
And  I  believe  that  iu  weekly  or  monthly  periodicals  of  interest 
to  us  as  farmers,  or  interesting  as  containing  the  public  news 
and  current  literature  of  the  day,  our  room  will  be  well  fur., 
nisbed.  Tbis  will  be  in  some  measure  out  of  the  funds  sub- 
scribed by  the  members  themselves,  but  chiefly  by  the  kindness 
ot  friends— tor  we  would  not  be  altogether  independent.  We 
are  very  glad  to  he  under  obligations  to  others  for  assistance  of 
this  kino  ;  indeed,  so  long  as  we  have  this  roof  over  our  heads 
we  cannot  be  independent,  and  I  am  sure  none  of  us  wisk  to 
lose  that  feeUng  ot  gratitude  which  all  of  us  entertain  for  the 
generous  muniticence  which  has  erected  so  admirable  a  school- 
room for  our  village.  In  addition  to  the  library  and  news, 
papers,  subscribers  will  have  Iree  access  to  the  monthly  lec- 
tures, for  which  3d.  and  6d.  are  charged  to  others ;  they  will 
also,  if  any  one  should  prefer  it,  be  able  to  attend  the  evemng 
school  on  such  nights  of  the  week  as  they  fix  upon.  There  are 
no  doubt  some  young  men  among  us  who  will  think  they  ought 
to  attend  the  school  rather  than  the  reading  room  ;  if  they 
subscribe  to  the  latter  they  will  be  able  to  attend  both.  I 
would  just  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion  on  the  principle  of 
tbis  movement.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  all  of  us  need 
relaxation  and  entertainment  for  the  mind.  I  believe  this  is 
just  as  much  a  necassary  of  life  as  bread  and  water  are  usees, 
saries  of  life.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  mill  /Mini  it  too, 
whatever  our  station  in  Ufa  may  be  ;  and  unless  we  either  j  Oil? 
together  or  are  assisted  to  obtain  it  from  instructive  and  useful 
sources,  it  wi.l  be  looked  for  and  found  iu  useless  or  mis- 
chievous sources.  And  I  submit  to  you  that  a  gnat  mist/ikc  is 
committed  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  beneht  their  neighbours, 
by  those  who  are  anxious  to  spread  what  benetits  they  have  them- 
selves received  ;  if  they  conhne  themselves  to  relieving  the  body 
or  oft'ering  dry  instruction  in  school  to  the  mind.  Why  do  they 
leave  all  the  pUa^ures  of  life,  which  are  by  far  the  most  attractive 
to  the  young,  and  to  those  whom  we  are  especially  anxious  to 
have  as  friends  and  assistants,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  for  so  It 
is  when  a  young  man  looks  around  him  on  a  summer  or  a 
winter's  evening  after  his  daj'fl  work,  and  finds  nothing  better 
jhan  the  skittle-ground  or  the  card-table  to  go  to— games  which 
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fo^rhoseyand's'heTara  of 'commencing  ami  coofi^ 

Shit  the  Pleasures  of  interesting  and  instructive  reading  of 
Ihten'ngto Illustrated  lectures  on  interest  ng  subjects  and  so 
on  ar^  as  superior  to  those  which  any  public-bouse  has  to  offer 
on,  «"j?«^^;jP|;:[°,,„d„kness;  and   I  hope  that  our  friends 

Tvho  may  1 


^Vi  mayVeToTer/st'eVin  ti;r;matt"e"r,  but  who  ma,  not  be  able 
to  foin  us  as  members  of  our  societj,  will  jet  assist  us  as  far  as 
thev  can  to  make  this  room  as  intererfing  and  attractive  as 
io^sible  Books,  and  money  to  buy  books,  are  what  we  want. 
In  wbat'l  have  said,  however,  on  the  subject  of  useful  amuse- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  disp  acing  those  which  are  mis- 
Sievous,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  addressing  only  those  of 
cur  friends  who  are  interested  in  this  subject,  and  I  have  not 
been  speaking  to  young  men  when  I  have  been  speaking  0/ 
them.  If  I  had  to  address  those  young  men  themselves  who 
may  hitherto  have  frequented  publichouses  and  card-taDies 
for  want  of  asything  better  to  engage  their  leisure  hours! 
would  apeak  in  a  very  different  style  from  this.  I  ^»i"°' 
indeed,  ask  them  to  join  us  here,  and  assure  them  they  will 
find  far  mo-e  satisfactory  amusement  and  enjojment  with  ua 
tut  I  would  confidently  warn  them  that  whether  better  places 
are  open  for  them  or  not,  it  really  is  at  their  peril  they  continue 
as  hitherto,  where  they  can  do  nothing  but  mischief,  where 
they  can  receive  nothing  but  mischief,  and  where  it  is  simple 
truth  to  say  that  hundreds  and  thousands  have  continued 
before  them  till  they  have  come  to  wish  that  they  had  never 
been  born.'* 

Clover  Failure.— I  venture  to  suggest  the  trial  of  an 
experiment  on  Clover  cultivated  under  two  distinct  con- 
ditions.    You   may   test   tlie   results   upon  such  as  is 
grown  together  with  Barley  in  the  usual  way,  and  also 
upon  such  as  is  grown  in  the  unusual  way,  free  from 
the  disadvantageous  influence  to  which  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  subjected  under  the  ordinary  treatment  it  ex- 
periences in  an  agricultural  routine.     If  you  turn  to  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  1844,  page  529,  you  will  find 
some   remarks   I    made   upon   the   subject    of   Clover 
failure,  after  a  short  and  imperfect  view  I  had  just  been 
taking   of  this   question.     1  then  asked  for  an  experi- 
ment, and  I  have  continually  asked  for  it  ever  since,  of 
a  very  simple  description,  which  I  consider  necessary  as  a 
preliminary  step  for  acquiring  a  datum  on  which  an 
argument   may  be  safely  raised  as  to  whether  Clover 
failures  are  not  essentially  and  primarily  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  condition  under  which  the  seed  ia  grown.     If 
some  50  or  60  farmers  will  back  a  research  on  this  sub- 
ject by  merely  leaving  a  single  stetch  without  Barley 
when  they  sow  their  Clover  next  year,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  two  more  years  will  not  have  elapsed  before 
we  shall  have  ascertained  whether  a  failure  in  other 
parts   of  a  field   extends   to  the  stetch  on  which  no 
Barley  has  been  sown.     If  it  should  turn  out  that  it 
does  not  extend  to  that  ridge,   we  may  fairly  say  that 
the  presence  of  the  Barley  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  failure  elsewhere,  and  that  I  need  not  repeat 
what  I  have  already  suggested.     I  may  however  add 
to  what  has  been  said  before,  that  I  am  now  inclined  to 
think  the  condition  of  the  seed  when  raised  from  crops 
cultivated  in  the  usual  manner  may  have  less  to  do  with 
the  evil  than  I  had  supposed  at  first  might  possibly  be 
the  case ;  still,  I  would  not  withdraw   the   suggestion 
already  given,  of  testing  this  point  also  with  direct  ex- 
periment ;  such  parts  as  have  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation within  the  last  few  years  have  tended  to  con- 
firm me  in  the  notion  I  had  formed  of  the  necessity  of 
treating  the  inquiry  rather  with  reference  to  physiolo- 
gical than  purely  chemical  consideration.    I  have  heard 
farmers  say  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  Barley  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  Clover  healthy,  and  they  imme- 
diately arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  experiment  I 
have  suggested  would  be  useless.     But  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  even  if  the  Barley  turn  out  to  he  the  primary 
cause  of  these  failures,  there  would  be  no  need  of  en- 
tirely abandoning  its  culture   in  order  to  secure  the 
Clover.     Let  us  understand  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the   case,  and  then   your  chemical  experiments  may 
furnish  data  for  so  far  modifying  present  practice  as 
shall  enable  the  farmers  to  raise  their  invalid  crops  of 
Clover  over  the  difficulties  to  which  they  have  subjected 
them.     I  have  observed  several  suggestions  and  con- 
jectures about  Clover  failures  and  the  remedy  for  them, 
cf  later  years ;  but   I  have  only  heard  of  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  direct  experiment  having  been  made  of  the 
time  to  which  I  refer,  and  in  that  case  there  xere  no 
failures  in  any  part  of  the  crop,  so  that  no  satisfactory 
result  could  be  obtained.     If  it  had  been  thought  worth 
while  to  try  this  experiment  in  every  county  of  Eng- 
land at  the  time  it  was  suggested,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
we   should   long   since  have   had    an    opportunity   of 
knowing  whether  the  cause  of  Clover  failures  is  rather 
to  be  sought  for  in  physiological  or  chemical  considera- 
tion.  I  have  no  idea  tliat  suggestions  about  Orobauche, 
Cuscuta,  and  others  to  which   I  could  refer,  are  at  all 
likely  to  throw  light  on  the  present  question  of  Clover 
failure.  J.  S.  H. 


enough  to  suggest  doubts  of  its  accuracy,  and  we  should 
be  glad  if  Mr.  Rothwe'l  would  re-examine  it.] 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

London  Faemees'  Club,  June  3.—"  Upon  High 
Farming,  showing  how  and  to  what  ei-tent  capital  can 
he  applied  to  a  given  quantity  of  land  to  ensure  the 
qreaiest  amount  of  profit." 

Mr.  BiKEn,  of  Writtle,  said  :  I  consider,  in  pursuing  this 
investigation,  as  set  down  for  this  evening,  t;hat  my  object  will 


Dairy  Steele. — I  think  you  will  find  great  errors  in 

your  "dairy   stock   account,"  published   at  page  556, 

especially  in  the  article  of  milk  sold  ;  in  1833  I  find  the 

price  of  butter  sold  was  13rf.  per  lb, and  the  milklSJrf. 

per  quart ;  in  1837  the  butter  was  sold  at  15rf.  per  lb., 

and  the  milk  7d.  per  quart ;  in  1840  the  butter  sold  at 

i5rf.,  but  the  milk  at  3s.  per  quart  !      This  of  course 

will  materially  alter  the  amount  of  produce  sold  per 

cow   per  annum ;  it  was  the  large   amount  each  cow 

netted  that  called  my  attention  to  the  particulars.     I 

should,  however,  very  much  like  to  see  a  fair  statement 

of  the  real  average  value   of  a  cow  per  annum,  and 

many  other  of  your  readers,  I  have  no  doubt.  Buffer. 

[You  forget  that  part  of  the  milk  only  was  sold  in  the 

new,  otherwise  where  did  the  butter  come  from  ?  and 

that  the  quantity  of  milk  given  is  only  that  of  the  new 

milk    sold.      The   result,   however,   is    extraordinary 


be  best  secured  and  more  effectually  obtained  by  taking  up  the 
question  as  a  farmer's  question,  and  in  examining  its  various 
bearings,  to  consider  it  as  an  occupation  carried  on  for  the  sole 
object  of  remuneration  and  profit,  and  to  treat  each  investment 
as  made  with  reference  entirely  to  that  object.  In  fact  I  shall 
consider  the  land  in  its  twoifold  character  :  first,  as  to  the 
investment  made  by  the  landlord,  by  which  the  largest  return 
by  way  of  rent  can  be  produced  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  tenant 
as  a  business  carried  on,  which,  by  his  application  of  capital 
and  skill,  may  be  made  to  realise  the  largest  possible  annual 
return.  I  will  presume,  therefore,  that  the  land  having  been 
thoroughly  drained  and  cultivated,  and  the  investment  made, 
that  we  are  in  fair  progress  to  realisation  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
expected  that  such  result  can  be  made  in  the  first  year  ;  it  will 
take  at  least  four  years  before  high  farming  can  begin  to  repay  ; 
the  land  must  participate  in  the  general  benefit  to  arise  from 
extra  cultivation  and  manuring  for  at  least  that  period  ;  but  if 
the  land  had  previously  been  under  a  worse  than  an  ordinary 
state  of  cultivation,  it  will  require  at  least  seven  years  beforcit 
may  be  said  to  be  fully  established.  The  main  features  to  be 
attended  to  arc,  the  producing  a  large  amount  of  green  crops 
for  consumption  by  cattle  and  sheep,  to  make  such  application 
of  inorganic  substances  to  the  soil  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  success— in  fact,  by  the  addition  of  lime,  chalk,  clay, 
silica,  ifcc,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  general  amelioration 
of  the  soil  ;  to  apply  the  manure  produced  upon  the  farm  with 
the  utmost  economy  and  care,  keeping  in  mind  always  that  two 
light  dressings  will  at  diflVrent  periods  produce  a  greater 
return  than  one  heavy  one  for  all  grain  crops,  whilst  to  green 
crops  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  manure  more  bountifully,  as 
no  damage  will  ensue  by  producing  them  as  fine  and  at  the 
same  time  .abundantly  in  quantity  as  possibly  may  be  eflected  ; 
and  as  regards  the  application  of  guano,  it  will  be  fouTid  most 
advantageous  to  apply  it  to  the  production  of  root  and  other 
green  crops  in  preference  to  grain  crops,  reserving  the  farm- 
yard manure  as  much  as  possible  for  ihe  latter.  And  it  may 
be  worth  while  here  to  observe  that  by  a  series  of  experiments 
communica'cd  to  me  by  a  most  intelligent  cultivator,  as  well 
as  derived  from  other  sources,  it  has  been  found  that  more 
than  2  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  applied  to  each  statute  acre  of 
Wheat  or  Barley  did  not  repay  the  cost  of  the  application,  as  it 
was  found,  in  numerous  experiments,  that  as  the  quantity 
became  increased,  the  result  diminished  the  quantity  of  grain, 
although  it  would  have  been  considered  otherwise,  as  the  straw 
was  materially  increased,  and  by  increasing  the  quantity  to 

4  cwt.  per  acre,  there  was  no  increase  whatever  in  the  grain 
from  where  no  application  took  place.  With  Grass  it  was  oiher- 
wise,  and  with  root  crops  also ;  an  increase  in  quantity  upoa 
the  former  produced  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  Grass, 
until  the  evil  was  apparent  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the 
weakness  produced  in  the  stems  beiog  such  as  to  cause  the 
crops  to  become  lodged,  whilst  with  root  crops  4  cwt.  or  even 

5  cwt.  can  be  used  if  applied  with  skill,  but  3  cwt.  appears 
to  be  the  quantity  that  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ;    and  in   every   experiment   made  by   myself,    when   not 
drilled,  I  have  found  the  better  plan  to  sow  it  and  cover  with  a 
shallow  ploughing  a  few  days  previous  to  ploughing  for  the 
depositing  the  seed  ;  by  such  process,  even  in  dry  weather,  we 
need  not  fear  losing  the  guano  by  evaporation,   as  on  its  being 
covered  in,  the  ammonia  becomes  at  once  fixed  and  therefore 
not  hable  to  escape.    The  making  and  management  of  manure, 
next  to  draining,  is  the  most  essential  operation  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  farm.     Much  diversity  of  opinion  at  the 
present  time  exists  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  carried 
out.     One  class,  and  that  a  very  limited  one,  contends  for  the 
system  of  lodging  the  cattle  upon  latticed  floors,  so  that  the 
manure  may  escape  through  the  interstices   and  be  collected 
below.     In  that  case  I  think  the  means  as  hitherto  resorted  to 
are  not  complete  ;  the  flooring  below  the  latticed  floor  should 
consist  of  an  inclined  plane,  from   the  front  to  the  back   of 
the  building,  and  should  be  first  laid  with  concrete  and  covered 
with  asphalte,   and  when  the  moderate  cost  at  which  this  can 
be  effected  is  estimated  ag:iiost  the  advantage  to  be  derived,  it 
will  be  at  once  apparent  ;  every  portion  of  the  manure  and 
uriue  of  the  animals  will  be  thereby  saved  and  easily  conveyed 
to  receptacles  behind,   for  mixiug  with  ashes,  burnt  carlb,  or 
other  substances  ;  the  opening  will  also  allow  Ihe  man  attend- 
ing the  cattle  to  easilv  clean  away  manure,  or  even  wash  down 
the  floor  in  the  best 'manner.     The  detail  of  application  after- 
wards I  shall  not  enter  into,  having  never  practised  the  system, 
and  until  I  am  convinced  more  of  its  utility  than  I  am  at 
present,  I  fear  I  never  shall,  except  so  far  as  mere  experiment 
may  lead  me.    I  haTe  not  come  to  this  conclusion  without  suf- 
ficient reason  for  so  doing,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  upon 
corn  farms  the  better  mode  of  making  manure  is  to  use  all  the 
iuferior  straw  for  litter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the 
animal  fieces  ;  we  thereby  have  it  in  the  most  convenient  state 
for  application  to  the  soil,  and  thus  return  the  ingredients  that 
have  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  straw  to  the  soil.    The 
system  next  introduced  is  that  of  confining  the  cattle  separately 
in  covered  sheds,  called  boxes,  the  floors  of  which  are  sunk 
several  feet  below  the  surface  in  each  division  ;  in  these  places, 
about  10  feet    by  8  feet,   the  animals  are  kept  for    several 
months  together,  fresh  litter  being  added  daily  ;  the  accumu- 
lated manure  thus  made  is  round  to  be  highly  concentrated, 
no    other   moisture    having    been    admitted  but    such  as   is 
deposited    by    the    animal,    and   it  is  doubtless    one  ot  the 
best    modes    of    producing   manure.     But   it   is    objection- 
able on  some  accounts,  for  young  animals  especially,  whose 
growth  is   better  insured  by   having  liberty  of  action,    and 
having  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  it  has  been  found  in- 
jurious to  them  if  afterwards  subjected  to  the  changes  of  at- 
mosphere that  follow  upon  exposure  ;  therefore  for  all  breeding 
stock  it  is  highly  objectionable,  and,  as  a  system,  can  only  be 
made  applicable  to  fattening  cattle,  or  for  cattle  designed  from 
the  commencement  for  fattening  ;  besides,  upon  a  farm  where 
a  mixed  description  of  cattle  is  kept,  the  extent  of  covered 
building  required  would  be  greater  than  landlords  are  disposed 
to  erect,  and  it  is  a  question  still  unsettled  whether  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  is  equivalent  to  the  annual  sum  that 
would  as  a  per  centage  be  chargeable  upon  such  a  system  of 
management.     Another,  and  certainly,  in  my  estimation,   a 
more  beneficial  mode,  is  by  covered  yards,  in  which  a  number 
of. cattle  maybe  kept  for  rearing  or  fattening  purposes.     No 
rain-water  should  be  allowed  by  this  process  to  fall  upon  the 
manure  iu  the  yards,  and  in  fact  the  result  is  the  same  as  in 
the  box-feeding  sj  stem,  the  only  diflerence  being  that  the  cattle 
have  liberty   of  moving  about  over  the   whole   extent  of  the 
yards;  but  judging  from  observation,  the  manure  thus  pro- 
duced is  better  tliau  I  have  seen  under  any  other  system.    The 
Hev.  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Semer,  iu  Suffolk,  has  perhaps  more  fully 
succeeded  than  any  other  person  in  carrying  out  this  system  ; 
bis  yards  are  well  aranged,  and  the  buildings  judiciously  con- 
structed, and,  as  models,  may  be  viewed  with  advantage  by 
any  one   desirous   of  adopting   this   certainly  most   excelUnt 
system.     The   common  and  almost  universal  practice  iu  this 
kingdom  is  to  keep  the  store  and  breeding  stock  in  open 
yards,    and  to   stall   the   oxen   under  covered   buildings,   the 
manure  from  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  daily  spread  over  the 


yards,  to  be  trodden  in  by  the  stock  moving  at  large ;  but  it  un- 
fortunately happens  in  most  cases  that  the  rain-water  falling 
upon  the  building  descends  into  the  yard,  and  flows  through 
the  manure  exposed  to  its  action,  and  thus  a  very  large  propor. 
tion  of  its  valuable  quality  is  lost,  and  too  frequently  is  seen 
stagnating  in  the  open  ditches,  or  running  to  waste  in  various 
directions  ;  but  this  may  be  materially  obviated,  and  perhaps 
sufiiLiently  upon  corn-growing  farms,  by  having  the  eaves  of 
the  buildings  supplied  with  cast-iron  or  zinc  troughing,  and 
thus  convey  away  the  water  by  underground  drains.     If  this 
process  is  well  carried  out,  none  of  the  valuable  properties  of 
the  manure  need  be  lost,  for  if  no  part  of  the  deposits  of  the 
cattle  are  allowed  to  escape,  every  portion  must  he  retained,  not 
in  so  highly  a  concentrated  state,  but  sufficiently  so  for  all  useful 
purposes.    As  the  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  ascertain  the 
best  mode  of  producing  manure  as  one  of  the  essential  points 
to  insure  success,  I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  describing 
the  various  processes  resorted  to,  and  mu^t  leave  every  one, 
under  the  various  circumstances  of  place  and  convenience,  to 
adopt  that  mode  which  can  be  most  readily  applied  ;  the  result 
will  be  pretty  much  the  same  if  every  portion  of  the  deposits 
of  the  cattle  is  made  available.     The  application  will  never- 
theless  be  the  same,  provided  the  respective  farms    are  of 
similar  character  ;  but  as  I  presume  that  in  every  occupation 
more  or  less  green  crops  are  annually  produced,  the  intention 
should  always  be  to  secure  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the 
manuring  properties  that  those  crops  will  produce  by  feeding 
with  cattle  and  sheep,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  sooner 
the  application  of  manure  is  made  to  the  land  atter  removal 
from  the  sheds  or  yards  the  greater  the  effect,  and,  therefore, 
it  should  never  he  allowed  to  enter  into  active  fermentation  if 
it  can  be  avoided  ;  but  as  a  difficulty  arises  frequently  to  pre. 
vent  that  object  being  carried  out,  then  it  should  be  carted  out 
and  consolidated  as  lar  as  possible,  by  drawing  the  loads  ot 
manure  upon  the  heaps,  and  after  the  sides  are  trirnmed,  then 
to  cart  upon  the  heaps  as  much  fresh  earth  as  will  keep  the 
whole  mass  in  as  compact  and  solid  a  state  as  possible  ;  ana 
a  few  days  only  previous  to  application,  to  fork  it  over  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  a  state  ot 
lermentation  to  cart  it  upon  the  land,  and  plough  it  m  as  quickly 
as  possible.    It  is  true  that  a  small  portion  ol  the  gases  thus 
generated  by  fermentation  will  escape  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
£he  manure  will  become  far  more  portable,  and  will  eventually 
give  a  better  result,  than  if  turned  in  in  quite  an  un  lecomposed 
state.  I  have  practised  bothmodes,  andhavefoundindryseasons 
that  the  application  of  raw  manure  is  frequently  injurious  to 
the  crops,  trom  keeping  the  land  open  and  porous  and  therefore 
rendering  it  Uable  to  be  affected  by  drought.     The  chief  appli- 
cation  of  the  manure  should  be  for  the  production  of  the  green 


C1'0D3    or    SUUU    ULUci     i-iw^^o    "o    f' —  ,.  „  11    „„ 

latter  will  generally  succeed  better  after  a  cropot  Beans,  Peas, 
cToverror  Turnips  have  intervened  between  the  Wheat  crop 
and  the  manure  than  when  the  application  is  made  direct  for 
the  Wheat.  Farms  now  said  to  be  high-farmed  must  be  con- 
sidei-ed  as  having  external  aid  by  the  assistance  ot  gua.no  or 
other  portable  manures,  purchased  for  producing  the  1  urnip 
or  roorcrops  •  it  is  more  suitable  to  their  growth  than  for  corn 
Crops  as  experience  proves  ;  and  by  a  liberal  applioauon  of  it 
crops,  as  experieuce  l-  •  farm-yard  manure  may  be 

nearly  or  even  "^'=„™''1'L  horses  and  indeed  every  descrip- 
spared  for  grain  crops  T"!  ™'"f^  °„ds  during  the  summer 
tion  o   stock,  shouW  be  Mde'Cd  lu  5  ^b^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^ 

as  well  as  in  •'^'^/?V«"','J''°;'<,™„  (our  horses  he  kept  in  each 
have  a  dY'«'"°'°,^'?„*^'i' should Ve  cat  into  chaff,  first  using 
yard.     All  the  green  loou  suo  increasing  the 

about  one-third  of  8-^"°  *°i '"°  "3^3  ^or  the  drv  food  siper. 
1'"i"i'"f.  ""ether  "tK  tall  aspu  su'ed  by  myself,  I  will  give 
seded  altogether.  The  "«^"'^/  ,st  of  a  gentleman,  and 
in  a  letter  that  I  drew  "P,,^' 'i^/^gaving,  from  the  middle  of 
which  process  I  am  now  P"J^^"°h  "  Jai'  my  horses  and  most 
April  last  in  the  current  year   toddered  an  my  ed, 

ofmy  neat  stock  upon  that  system      Wha  e    ^^  ^^  12  ^jards  of 

it  is  '°>P°':'^'',Vhe  raised  for  every  acre  of  arable  land 
manure  should  be  P^^^J"^  ^  i  managea,  ent  it  may  be 
yearly  ;  and  I  "ssert  that  under  prop        ^_     b  ^^^^  „„„,„      a, 

accomplished.  I"  ^7'"°°  ^j^iso  into  chafl;  should  come  into 
every  portion  of  hay  to  be  C^"'^"  )_  ^  '„,„,h  also  of  Ure 
use  upon  the  farm  during  the  yea^  advantage  :  but  I  am 
green   crops   as   can  he   "PPlwo  wi  b  .^j^ 

doubtful  i    cattle    sheep    or  P'S^J^^^be^';   J„„ib°ute  to  the 

any  Pr°fi'^„^'^'^  ""'  ,^S    upon    the  farm.      A  bushel    of 

quantity  of^manu.e    la^sed    up^^  ^^^.j^ered  as  equivalent 

stone  ot  8  lbs.  of  meat ;  therefore  if  the 


Barley   or   Peas   has 

to  the  production  ot  a  stone  "'";"than  The  grain  per  bushel, 

price_of  the  meat  i_s  \l^^fZT^eZrsa.    Upon  th^e  judicious 


the' differ"ence  is  a  loss,  ""^ J^-t.-'^J^ecess  "of  the  cultivator 
application  of  manure  much  of  the  success  01  _m_^^  _^^^ 

depends.     By  an  applicatron^t 

may  ensue  t 

therefore,  ^ 

will  be  manifested  to  t 


,  of  it  too  hberally,  as  much  injury 
- :.,~u, .  and 


■     >^       herons  as  by  doling  it  out  tub  sparingly  ;  and 
lue  to  Ki-ain  crops  as  Dy  ,**  ^  t  ^f  the  cultivator 

e,  practically  fP^f'^f^'i  observer  by  the  even  character 
manifested  to  the  casual  ODseivo j  j„  ,„„ 


the  whole  farm,  and  not,  as  is  too 


of  the  crops  P™?''ced  OTer^tu=^»-^j^- --^^^^^^  that 'the  fields, 

nrBhichW  manured,  have  01   . 
orehigmy  ui  observation, 

in  rank  vegetation,  whilst  those  hems  no  starved 


frequently  found  0°  t°';"''i';"'J^ured,  have'ci  ops  luxuriating 
from  having  been  more  highly  manure  ,^^^  ^^^^j  observation. 


-"  ■• --o ;        »i,o  h.imestall.  have  crops  of  a  starved 

and  at  a  distance  from  the  bomestau^  .hemselves  hke  the  fat 
character  and  appearance  contr^Bting  ^^^  applicatioa 

and  lean  ears  '^  J'\''™^''^3'^"™bie,  he  at  once  to  cart  it  on 
of  manure  should,  as  fai  as  Possio  especially  for  green 

and  cover  it  m  fP'^'^'^''/.^'*  'JJL  Lppens  that  large  masses 
crops  ;  but  in  autumn  it  ^'^"3'*  „„P  V  Wheat  and  Beans,  , 
have  to  be  moved  for  the  coming  crops  d  "  j  ^e  eoml 
and  then  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tha  the  a,  s^^^g^  ^^^  ^^ 
pleted  during  the  continuance  of  wea  ^^  ^^.eeding  the 
expeditiously  as  possible,  ^^"^i  dilating  to  such  an  extent 
ordinary  limits  of  the  <if  cuss'ons  by  dihitmg  ^^^^^.      „j 

npon  these  essentials  °'  f '8'",,^.^ i^aSv  nc"^^'°S  t'"''  Seulral 
manure,  and  by  its  »PP''catio"  yearly  b^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

character  of  the  soil  and  progi  essive  aav  highest 

ditionand  power  of  the  farm  to  ma mtam  ^  se  ^^  ^^  J  ^ 
possible  state-produce  crops,  by  J>iaiciou  b  ^^, 

make  the  largest  'f;^;'^Z'a^il''l^^^ltT^«e&ottb^tlbieci 
Another  most  "?Po^'!">V^„„  to  be  dui°  ued,  and  I  must  there- 
by the  system  of  cultivation  to  be  pui-^'^  -^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^.^^ 

fore  prcsunae  ?bat  the  farm  is  su  expeditious  system  of  coo. 
horses  at  all  '""?»'<>  ,';\"J"'i'^.?onSf  the  forthcoming  crop, 
verting  the  land  '°'^^^P:»?"o"JJ°behg  removed ;  for  unless 
immediately  upon  'hc^.^f 'j,°' i^°;„  ^  blf  to  realise  the  largest 
such  is  the  case,  it  7'''  °°  '  %  jn  „i,e  if  its  abihty  is  not 
available  product  that  the  f»™  "'"f^"  necessary  at  all 

taxed  to  the  utmost  It  w.,11  '"JJ'^J^f '„„n,ber  of  horses  be 
times,  and  through  all  seasons  that^  the  l,,^,^,.    As  soon  as 

sufficient,  especially  ^"'"B  f  °  ^J'^'^^be  land  can  be  ploughed 
any  crop  IS  removed,  the  more  speeu  J  ^^ 

the  better,  not  o.S'y.''^  ,%^''i'°'a''tiUh,^and  available  for  the 
also  by  keeping  the  land  in  good  tiitn,  pursued 

production  of  the  forthcoming  «op.  ^^  ^^^^^^^'^f^^^.^^^^ 

for  a  series  of  years  upon  the  same  ta,  ^^  compara- 

weeds,  and  the  homing  of  the  cr-'PS^j"^,;  j^auj  „as  the  case, 
tivelyreducedto  a  modicum  »« ;;»«  ^  S^^ieular  cultivation 
It  may  perhaps  save  time^ti^  during  a  series  of  years,  as 
of  one  field  as  It  has  taken  P  "-^^    t^an    by   dealing 

^'""'  uv^wi'^^h  'the  quest  on.  The  laud'  referred  to  is  of 
^^Thl^orgraleUy  character,  with  a  subsoil  of  sandy 
f  ^  Ld  strong  loam  and  clay  alternately,  with  a  fair 
"."^  ^ft.nle  originally  of  a  poor  cliaracter,  produc.ug  the 
'''I'd  ladlsh  iuowt^^as  w^hite  Charlock,  Corn  Marygold,  May. 
weed  and  a-s''pecre8  of  Vetch  called  Tare-tyne,  which  on  the 
Ughier  portions  of  the  land  used  to  grow  up  w 
and  grain  crops  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  out  0 

anub^"*"_       K  ™;,hn„t;    Tinrtiflllv   destro 


the  hoe  to 


eradicate  without  partially  destroying  the  crops 
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with  them.  By  an  application  of  chalk  clay  in  qaaaticieii 
Taryint^  from  60  to  120  tons  per  acre,  all  those  pests  have  dis. 
appeared,  and  by  that  prceeas  and  thorough  drainage  alone, 
the  produce  has    been    doubled  ;    until   this    operatioQ    was 


effected  (and  which  it  took  several  years  to  complete)  the  ap- 
plication of  manure  was  of  little  avail  except  in  the  production 
of  green  crops,  for  which  the  laud  was  always  well  calculated. 
The  cultivation  during  12  years  was  as  follows: 


1S39 

1340 

1841 

1842 

1843 
1844 

1845 

1840 
1817 
1848 
1849 
1850 


Cdltivation. 

Manure. 

Plough- 
ing. 

Scarify- 
ing. 

Harrows. 

Drillings. 

Rollings. 

Manure. 

Clay    and 
Chalk. 

Guano. 

Soot. 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Tons. 

_ 

_ 

Bush. 

5 

3 

8 

2 

3 

16 

40 

— 

-{ 

I 

i 

2 
1 

1 
3 

i 
4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

20      f 
10 

Earth  and 

Lime. 

20 

1: 

40 
30 

5 

1 

6 

2 

3 

16 

— 

2 

-! 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 
3 

1 

4 
5 

1 

1 

2 

12 
6 

- 

- 

- 

3 

— 

~~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

70 

29 

13 

47 

12 

18 

80 

60 

4 

Wheat. 

Rye,  and  Tares,  and  Swedes 

drawn. 
Barley. 
Early  Peas,  Turnips,  part  fed, 

and  part  drawn. 
White  Oats. 
Wheat. 
Rje,  and  Rye  and  Tares,  mown 

green,  Swedish  Turnips, 
Barley. 

Red  Clover,  twice  movra. 
Wheat. 
Barley. 
Now  green  crop. 


The  foregoing  has  been  indiscriminately  selected,  and  the 
statement  not  in  any  case  exceeding  the  actual  number 
of  operations.  This  put  into  comparison  with  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  lately  appeared,  especially  that  one  of 
Mr.  Huxtable,  showing  how  Wheat  can  be  produced  by  one 
ploughing  and  a  few  pounds  of  ammonia,  if  not  disproving 
others,  at  least  exhibits  a  system  practically  applied  for  a  series 
of  years  without  regard  to  public  exposure,  and  which,  if  it  has 
no  other  recommendation,  at  least  involves  a  large  amount  of 
labour,  and  exceeding  that  stated  by  Mr.  Mechi  as  his  maximum, 
viz.,  40s.  per  acre.  It  would  have  facilitated  this  investigation 
had  I  been  able  to  have  given  the  quantities  produced  in  each 
year,  hue  ibis  I  am  unable  to  do.  The  average,  I  presume,  of 
Wheat  to  have  been  about  4  qrs. ;  of  Barley,  6  qrs.  ;  Oats, 
7qr8.  ;  Ciover-hay,  from  3.^  to  4  tons  ;  Swede  Turnips  about 
20  tons  ;  of  Rye,  cut  green,  10  tons.  The  Pea  crop  was  a  de- 
ficient crop,  all  the  green  crops  productive.  The  expenditure 
for  the  period  will  stand  thus  : — 

Cost  op  Mantjee  pee  acre, 

80  loads  manure,  about  one  moiety  carted  from 

town,  5s.                 ...            ...             ...j^O  0  0 

40  loads  chalk  clay.  Is.  carting,  25.  Gd....      7  0  0 

20  loads  lime  and  earth            ...            ...      2  0  0 

;_          70  bushels  soot  and  carting,  6c?,             ...      1  15  0 

4  cwt,  guano              ...           ...           ...      2  0  0 


10  )  32  15    0 


£3    5 
MANtTAL   LABODE  AND   GENERAL  EXPENDITCTEE    PER    ACRE. 


Harvesting  Wheat  and  Barley,  15s.,  six  times 

,,  Oats  once 

Cutting  Clover,  Rye,  and  Tares,  and  carting,  IO5. 
Pulling  and  carting  Turnips,  3  tons,  24s.     ... 
Threshing  and  carting  12  qrs.  Wheat,  45.  Zd. 

,,  18  qrs.  Barley,  Ss. 

,,  7  qrs.  Oats,  2s.3d,      ... 

Tying  and  marketing  straw,  7s, 


.  j6'4  10 

0  14 

1  10 
3  12 

2  11 
2  14 
0  15 
2  10 


10)  18  16     9 


CULTTVATIOH  BT  HoRSES,   &C. 

2J  Ploughings,  8s. 
ij  Scarifyings,  3s. 
41^-  Harrowiogs,  dd, 
l|  Drilling,  3s. 
IJ  Rolling,  Is.  Id. 

Striking  furrows  ;  water-furrowing  ., 

Hoeing 

Sowing  soot  and  guano 


£1  17    8 


.  0 

.  0 

,  0 
0 

,  0 

,  0 

.  0 


General  OtrrooiNGS,  Rent,  &c. 
Kepairs  and  incidentals  ...  ...    0    2 

Rent  27s.,  dunging  5s.  6d.  ...  ...    112 

Tithe  rent-charge  ...  ...  ...    0    7 

Rates  and  Insurance  ...  ...    6    5 

Interest  on  lOE.  at  7^  per  cent.  ...    0  15 


Manure  ... 

Cultivation 

Ditto 
Rent  and  charges 


SCHUABY, 


3     3  0 

3    5  6 

1  17  8 

1  18  6 

3    3  4 


Bt  Fbosuce. 


10    5    0 


At  66s. 


Wheat,  12  qrs.,  not  seed        ...      j 

Barley,  11  qrs.,  not  seed 

Oats,  7  qrs  ,  net  seed 

Rye  and  Tares,  30  tons  green  food 

Swede  and  White  Turnips,  54  tons 

Straw  :  Wheat £S     0     0 

Barley 5    8    0 

Oats      2    2     0 


£23 
11  14 
32  0 
9  0 
15  0 
27    0 


At  40s. 


£16    0 

8    0 

22  10 

6     0 


■  13  10    0 
10  )  131  12     0 


18    0    0 


9     0    0 


£13    3    2 


To  Meet  Profit  and  RETtmN  op  Ootlay  in  Improvements  . 
Ordinary  cultivation  of  one  acre  under  four-course  shift, 
1  acre  ploughed  5  times         ...  ...  £2    0    0 

,,  3  harrowinga  ...     0    2    3 

„  1  Scarifying  ...    0    3    0 

„  2  Rollings 0    16 

„  Drilling        ...  ...    0    3    0 


Manured  with  16  loads,  equal  to  4  loads 

per  acre  per  annum  ...  ...  1  0  0 

Hoeing           ...            ...  ...  ...  0  7  0 

Harveoting                   ...  ...  ...  0  14  0 

Spreading                     ...  ...  ...  0  0  6 

Threshing                    ...  ...  ...  0  9  0 

Caning           ...            ...  ...  ...  0  3  6 

Sundries        ...            ...  ...'  ...  0  2  0 


£2    9     9 


Rent,  &e,,  as  before 


2  16 
8    0 


1  Plonghiog 
4  Harrowiogs 

2  Rollings       . 
Drilhng 


Second  Teab— Basiet. 


£8    5    9 


..£0  8 

0  3 

0  1 

0  3 


Brought  forward 
Manure,  hoeing,  &C.,  as  before 
Rent,  &C.,  as  before 


Third  Tear. 
Clover,  Peas,  or  Beans 
Rent,  (fcc,  as  before 


.  £0  15  6 
.  2  IG  0 
.300 

6  11     6 


.  £1  15    0 
.300 


FO0RTH  Tear — "Wheat. 


1  Ploughing 
4  Harrowings 
1  Rolling 
Drilling 

Manure,  hoeing,  &c.,  as  before 
Rent,  (be,  as  before 

First  year 
Second  year 
Third  jear 
Fourth  year 


Average  cost  of  cultivation 
Add  for  draining  by  tenant 

By  Wheat,  3  qrs.  4  bush.,  at  2!.  16s. 
Bilrley,  5  qrs. 

Clover,  3  tons,         ...  7i.  15s. "1 

Or  Peas  or  Beans,  3^  qrs.  55.  OS.  ) 
Turnips,  1  moiety  tallow 


.  £0 
0 
0 
0 


0  15 

2  16 

3  0 


...£8  5 
...  6  11 
...  4  15 
,..    6  11 


4 )  26     3     3 


6  10 
0    0 


.£9  16 
..9    0 

..    6  10 

,.    3  10 


0at40s.7 
0    ...    6 


4     7 
2  13 


28  16    0 
3    5    0 


,  20 
.    2 


4)  32    1    0     ...  22    2    6 


Carried  over 


£8  0  3  £5  10  7 
It  therefore  appears  by  this  comparison,  which  has  been  drawn 
up  without  regard  to  the  result,  that  the  profit  upon  a  large 
investment  in  farming  is  about  the  same  proportionately  with 
the  smaller  investment.  Under  the  high  farming  the  average 
expenditure  would  be  105.  5s.  per  acre  ;  the  return,  with  Wheat 
at  56s.  including  profit,  13J.  3s.  2d.  ;  with  Wheat  at  40s., 
85.  19s.  per  acre,  showing  a  loss  of  3s.  Zd.  per  acre.  Under 
the  ordinary  system  of  cultivation,  of  manuring  the  land 
once  in  four  years  and  taking  one  crop  of  Wheat,  one  of  Barley, 
one  of  Clover,  and  one  green  crop,  the  result  would  be,  with 
Wheat  at  56s.,  a  return  of  SI.  Os.  3d.  per  acre,  with  Wheat  at 
40s.,  55.  10s.  7d.  ;  the  expenditure  65.  10s.  Od.  per  acre.  So  that 
either  under  high  farming  or  fair  average  farming,  although 
the  annual  expenditure  may  be  increased  50  per  cent.,  still  the 
crops  under  the  same  reduction  will  not  yield  any  profit,  but 
show  a  positive  loss.  It  has  in  cases  similar  to  the  one  now 
under  discussion  been  of  late  the  fashion  to  compare  high  or 
very  good  farming  with  very  bad  farming ;  but  as  good  farming 
is  now  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  in  the  present  day,  it  is 
unfair  to  make  such  deductions.  If  Wheat  and  grain  cannot 
be  produced  at  a  profit  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  low 
expenditure,  and  regular  ordinary  practical  application,  then 
how  can  it  be  produced  at  increased  expenditure  with  greater 
profit  ?  The  subject  viewed  dispassionately  is  an  anomaly  if 
otherwise  construed ;  I  am  nevertheless  an  advocate  for  pro- 
ducing the  utmost  possible  quantity  from  each  and  every  acre 
under  cultivation,  but  I  hesitate  advising  others  to  act  up  to 
that  principle,  until  they  shall  be  satisfied  that  prices  will  be 
sufficiently  high  to  become  remunerative  ;  and  it  has  been  not 
only  my  opinion,  but  that  of  all  practical  men  who  have 
followed  farming  as  a  business,  that  by  a  proper  alternation  of 
crops  and  a  steady  and  consistent  system,  more  corn  can  be 
produced  than  by  adopting  the  system  of  growing  Wheat  in 
succession  on  the  same  land,  or  even  more  frequently  than  the 
intervention  of  ameliorating  crops  will  allow,  within  a  very 
short  period.  Wheat  was  and  is  still  the  grain  by  which  the 
farmer  meets  his  chief  payments,  and  this  he  does  without  any 
consideration  whether  it  produces  him  more  or  less  than  other 
crops :  he  still  endeavours  to  obtain  as  much  Wheat  per 
annum  as  possibly  can  be  obtained,  when  it  might  have  been 
that  other  crops  would  have  paid  him  as  well  or  better.  I 
should  be  one  of  the  last  to  disparage  the  attempts  of  others, 
however  feeble,  in  pursuit  of  agriculture,  having  through  a  long 
life  exerted  myself  in  effecting  that  object  by  applying  the 
utmost  practical  skill  and  knowledge  I  was  possessed  of,  com- 
bined with  such  science  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  to  etfect 
it ;  but  I  confess  I  have  of  late  been  startled  at  the  assertions 
put  forth  by  certain  persons  that,  in  proportion  as  prices 
diminish,  exertions  and  outlay  of  capital  should  increase.  As 
in  trade  so  it  is  in  farming  ;  whenever  profits  become  reduced, 
it  is  wise  to  limit  transactions,  and  when  losses  occur  to  reduce 
them  still  further.  JJone  but  gamblers  pursue  their  object  with 
increased  energy  as  the  risk  becomes  greater, 


Miscellaneous. 

On  the  Nutrition,  of  Plants.  By  Prof.  Magnus. — 
Prof.  Magnus  has  instituted  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  the  vegetation  of  Barley.  The  Barley  was  sub- 
jected essentially  to  the  same  treatment  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Prince  of  Salm  Horstmar  ;  in  the  analyses,  the 
results  of  all  those  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  recent  times  have  been  applied.  The  author  pre- 
ferred this  method  of  determining  the  conatituents 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  Barley  to  that  of  the 
mere  ash  analyses,  for  the  reason,  that  although  the 
latter  enable  us  to  ascertain  what  inorganic  consti- 
tuents occur  in  a,  plant,  they  do  not  give  U9  any  further 


information  as  to  whether  they  are  all  requisite  for  it. 
If  the  latter  were  the  case,  the  ashes  of  the  same 
species  of  plant  ought  always  to  exhibit  the  same  com- 
position, whilst  in  fact  rather  considerable  deviations 
occur.  This  evidently  depends  upon  the  circumstance, 
that  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  of  the  alkalies  and 
earths  contained  in  the  soil  enter  the  juices  of  tha 
plants,  according  as  they  exist  in  a  more  or  less  soluble, 
state,  as  Saussure  has  already  shown  by  his  experi- 
ments. On  drying  the  plants,  the  mineral  constituents 
contained  in  the  juice,  which  are  thus  as  it  were  acci- 
dental ingredients,  are  left,  and  are  subsequently  met 
with  iu  the  ash.  Hence  this  sometimes  amounts  to 
more,  sometimes  to  less  ;  and  contains  sometimes  more 
of  one,  sometimes  more  of  another  inorganic  substance, 
according  as  this  has  been  applied  to  it  from  the  soil. 
Hence  it  is  possible  that  certain  substances,  which  are 
by  no  means  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  plant,  may 
constantly  be  met  with  in  its  ash.  We  might  imagine, 
e.  g,  that  the  lime  or  magnesia  which  occur  in  aU 
manures,  and  are  therefore  met  with  in  all  ashes,  are 
still  by  no  means  indispensably  requisite  for  some 
plants.  We  must  therefore  enter  upon  a  synthetical 
method,  in  addition  to  the  analytical  one  which  has 
hitherto  been  adopted.  With  this  view  Prof.  Magnua 
placed  grains  of  Barley  in  pure  carbonised  sugar  in  a. 
series  of  experiments  ;  various  salts  were  then  added  to 
this ;  and  in  another  series  of  experiments,  the  same 
seeds  were  placed  in  pure  felspar.  The  carbon  was 
obtained  from  pure  white  sugar-candy,  which  was  fused 
in  a  large  porcelain  dish,  and  heated  until  it  formed  a 
hard  mass  ;  this  was  then  taken  from  it,  and  thoroughly 
heated  to  redness  in  a  well-closed  porcelain  crucible. 
To  be  certain  that  the  carbon  contained  no  mineral 
constituents,  2  grms.  of  it  were  burnt  upon  silver  foU 
iu  oxygen  gas.  They  left  a  mere  trace  of  residue, 
which  weighed  much  less  than  half  a  milligramme,, 
hence  less  than  -fo\jj3  of  the  weight  of  the  carbon. 
Eight  different  experiments  were  made  with  this  carbon. 
In  one,  it  was  used  without  any  addition  ;  in  the  second, 
all  the  mineral  matters  existing  in  the  plants  were 
mixed  with  it,  and  in  the  following  quantities  : 

per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  carbon^ 

Carbonate  of  lime       40 

Protoearbonate  of  manganese        0.5 

Carbonate  of  magnesia         2.0- 

Peroxide  of  iron  1.0 

Sulphate  of  lime  1.0" 

Phosphate  of  lime       2.0- 

Chloride  of  sodium     0.5 

Chloride  of  potassium  0.5 

Silicate  of  potash  (soluble  glass) 4.0 

15.5 

In  the  third,  all  these  salts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
silicate  of  potash,  were  added  to  the  carbon,  being  most 
intimately  mixed  with  it,  as  in  all  the  following  experi- 
ments ;  the  silicic  acid  was  therefore  absent.  In  the 
fourth,  the  chloride  of  sodium  was  omitted  instead  of 
the  former  ;  sodium  was  therefore  absent.  In  the  fifth, 
the  phosphate  of  lime  was  omitted  ;  phosphoric  acid 
was  therefore  wanting.  In  the  sixth,  the  sulphate  of 
lime  ;  hence  there  was  no  sulphuric  acid.  In  the 
seventh,  the  protoearbonate  of  manganese  ;  and  to  be 
certain  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  used  in  this  experi- 
ment was  perfectly  free  from  manganese,  it  had  beett 
precipitated  by  succinate  of  ammonia  ;  hence  there  was- 
no  manganese  present.  In  the  eighth,  the  chloride  of 
potassium  and  the  silicate  of  potash  were  omitted ;  and 
instead  of  them,  1.5  per  cent,  of  finely-powdered  and 
elutriated  rock-crjstal  were  added  ;  here  potash  was 
therefore  absent.  In  each  of  these  experiments,  three- 
different  vessels  were  used  ;  in  each  of  them  a  grain  of 
Barley  was  placed,  so  that  each  experiment  was  per- 
formed three  times.  The  vessels  were  made  of  zinc^ 
coated  with  a  thick  layer  of  resin  and  wax.  Their 
diameter  at  the  top  was  1.75,  at  the  bottom  0.5  inch, 
and  they  were  5  inches  in  height.  To  avoid  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  which  readily  occur  in  such  small 
vessels,  there  were  always  12  of  them  fitted  into  the 
lid  of  a  wooden  box  containing  sand,  so  that  the  zinc 
vessels  were  perfectly  surrounded  with  sand.  These 
boxes  were  placed  in  a  front  window  of  a  room  fac  ng 
the  south.  By  opening  small  panes,  the  air  could  bet 
sufficiently  renewed.  Although  the  deposition  of  dust 
could  not  be  entirely  avoided  in  this  way,  yet  it  was  as 
little  as  possible  in  experiments  of  this  kind.  Aa 
often  as  the  carbon  got  dry,  it  was  moistened  with 
distilled  water  ;  and  to  restore  the  deficient  nitrogen 
to  the  plants,  water  containing  one-thousandth  of 
its  weight  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  added,  a. 
quantity  which  is  imperceptible  to  the  tongue.  In 
those  vessels  which  contained  carbon  without  any 
addition,  the  plants  attained  a  height  of  5  inches.  la 
the  others  they  were  either  stunted  or  undeveloped.  As 
in  the  latter  an  effervescence  of  a  white  salt  almost  in- 
variably appeared  upon  the  surface  of  the  carbon,  this 
gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  carbon  might  have 
contained  too  large  a  quantity  of  soluble  salts.  Ta 
remove  these,  the  plants  were  taken  out  of  the  carbon^ 
and  then  each  of  the  seven  mixtures  mentioned  above, 
with  which  the  experiments  2  to  8  inclusive  had  been 
made,  were  exhausted  with  water.  Three  new  vessels- 
were  then  filled  with  each  of  them,  and  two  grains  of 
Barley  placed  in  each  vessel.  The  plants  then  deve- 
loped were  unequally  strong,  and  in  some  of  these  mix- 
tures thee  even  attained  a  height  of  14  inches,  whilst 
those  in  the  vessels  containing  the  piu:e  carbon  became 
developed  to  a  height  of  5  inches  only.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  presence  of  even  a  small  quantity  of 
salts  is  injurious  to  vegetation.  At  first,  salts  to  the 
amount  of  15.5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  carbon 
were  added ;  of  these,  howeveri  the  chloride  of  sodiuiis: 
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and  chloride  of  potassium  were  the  only  soluble  ones, 
and  these  together  do  not  form  more  than  1  per  cent., 
and  very  small  quantities  only  of  difficultly-soluble  salts, 
as  sulphate  of  lime,  were  present.  Scarcely  any  deve- 
lopment then  took  place  ;  but  after  the  greater  portion 
of  these  had  been  removed  hy  exhaustion  with  water, 
the  plants  grew  better,  although,  even  after  this  treat- 
ment the  quantity  of  the  remaining  salts  appeared  still 
too  "reat.  The  experiment  however  showed  decidedly 
that°Barley  cannot  be  developed  without  some  mineral 
matter,  but  dies  after  having  attained  a  height  of  5 
inches  ;  whilst,  when  a  small  quantity  of  salts  is  added, 
vegetition  proceeds  much  further.  How  far  it  would 
be  possible,  however,  so  to  mix  the  small  quantities  of 
the  various  salts  with  the  carbon,  that  they  may  be 
uniformly  distributed,  and  that  perfect  development  of 
the  plants  be  attained,  can  only  be  decided  by  subse- 
quent investigations.  Monatsbericht  der  Akedemie  der 
Wissensch.,  zu  Berlin,  Feb.  1850,  pp.  60-"l.  Chemical 
Gazelle.  {To  he  continued.) 

A  Comparison  of  Farmers. — The  great  bulk  of  the  Lan- 
cashire farmers  are  bad  accountants  ;  indeed,  a  large 
number  of  them  keep  no  accounts  whatever  j  and  their 
profits  and  losses  are  only  Judged  of  by  the  weights  of 
their  purses  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  true  criterion,  but  it  gives  a  man  no  knowledge  of 
the  true  cause  either  of  his  losses  or  his  profits  ;  it  is 
thus  that  farmers  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  amount  of  the  clear  available  market- 
able produce  from  a  farm  highly  cultivated.  To  show 
this,  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  I  have  taken  the  average 
amount  of  produce  of  three  farms  in  this  parish.  The 
number  of  acres  under  arable  cultivation  on  each  farm 
is  the  average  number  for  five  years,  1834,  1835,  1836, 
1837,  and  1838,  in  which  I  valued  the  tithes  of  this 
parish.  The  amount  of  the  produce  of  each  farm  is  also 
the  average  amount  of  those  five  years.  The  Clover, 
Potatoes,  and  Turnip  crops  1  did  not  value  ;  of  course 
the  weight  of  these  1  have  estimated  by  my  own  experi- 
ence, but  without  having  the  power  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimate.  I  ara  well  acquainted  with  the  soil  and 
the  cultivation  of  every  farm  in  the  parish,  and,  in  every 
case  where  I  have  tested  my  valuation  of  the  crops,  1 
have  invariably  found  that  I  had  rather  over- valued  the 
crops  of  the  bad  farmer,  and  under-valued  those  of  the 
good  one.  This  will  show  that  the  following  statement 
■will  be  rather  against  the  highly  cultivated  farm,  and  in 
favour  of  the  badly  cultivated  one  ;  and  from  my  own 
experience  in  farming,  I  believe  this  will  nearly  alwajs 
be  the  case  in  estimating  the  value  of  crops.  No.  1  is 
a  farm  under  very  good  cultivation.  No.  2  is  a  farm  in 
an  average  state  of  cultivation  for  this  county,  and 
No.  3  is  very  badly  cultivated  ;  No.  2  is  by  far  the  best 
land.  No.  3  is  a  better  soil  than  No.  1,  but  is  more 
difficult  to  manage.  The  result  of  the  practice  on  these 
fliree  farms  is,  that  the  tenant  on  No.  1  began  the  world 
with  little  money,  little  learning,  except  the  knowledge 
of  labour ;  has  had  a  little  farm,  has  punctually  paid 
the  highest  rent  per  acre,  and  is  now  independent  of  his 
farm.  No.  2  had  sufficient  capital  to  begin  business, 
had  a  good  common  education  given  him,  has  had  a 
large  farm  of  good  soil,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  rent, 
always  conducted  himself  i-espectably,  and  perhaps  has 
saved  some  money,  but  I  have  my  doubts  whether  much 
or  not.  The  tenant  of  No.  3,  with  a  good  sized  farm,  of 
very  fair  soil,  and  at  a  fair  rent,  is  now  about  on  his 
"  last  legs."  He  had  sufficient  capital,  but  no  education. 
Wo.  1. — Two  HoBSES  Kept. 
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the  wages  to  pay.  I  have  taken  no  account  whatever  of 
the  meadow  and  pasture  land  on  these  farms  ;  but  the 
produce  from  these  portions  of  each  farm  will  be  about 
in  the  same  proportion  as  upon  the  arable  part.  In 
short,  on  the  farm  No.  1,  there  are  .is  many  milch  cows 
kept  as  upon  No.  3,  on  which  is  three  times  the  extent 
of  Grass  land  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  each  cow  on 
No.  1  will  give  one- third  more  milk  and  butter  than 
those  on  No.  3.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  very  suitable  soils  for 
Potatoes  and  Turnips,  and,  in  South  Lancashire,  have 
an  advantage  in  this  respect  over  No.  3.  But  No.  3 
could  be  made  to  produce  heavier  crops  of  Wheat,  Oats, 
Beans,  and  Clover,  with  less  manure  than  No.  1.  The 
produce  of  No.  2  would  be  doubled  by  the  same 
management  as  is  applied  to  No.  1.  In  South  Lanca- 
shire there  is  a  market  for  every  description  of  farm 
produce,  which  is  not  the  case  in  every  part  of  North 
Lancashire  ;  but  carry  out  the  same  style  of  cultivation 
in  a  purely  grain  or  Grass-growing  district,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  same.  Everyone  will  be  aware  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  expense  per  acre  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  No.  1,  to  that  of  No.  3  ;  and  thus  the  tenant  of 
No.  1  confers  a  double  benefit  on  the  country  by  the 
extra  money  he  expends  on  labour,  manure,  imple- 
ments, &c.,  besides  the  greater  amount  of  produce  to 
dispose  of  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  But  not- 
withstanding his  greater  outlay,  he  will  have  a  heavier 
balance  in  his  purse  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Rent,  lays, 
and  taxes  are  the  same,  whether  the  cultivation  be 
good  or  bad.  RothweU's  Agriculture  of  Lancashire. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

SEPTEMBER. 
East  Lincolnehiei  Faem,  Septcmher  8. —  'We  last  week 
finished  cutting  Oats  and  Barley,  and  commenced  leading 
Wheat.  Of  the  latter,  we  cannot  this  year  give  a  very  favourable 
report :  it  is  small,  and  in  some  districts  mildewed,  particularly 
in  the  Fens.  The  Barley  is  not  amiss,  but  our  best  crop  this 
year  is  Oats  :  these  were  grown  after  Turnips  fed  olf  with  sheep 
well  caked,  and  there  are  probably  10  qrs.  to  the  acre.  We 
mow,  as  I  suppose  you  are  aware,  everytliing  here  ;  women 
and  boys  lolloninjj  each  gang  of  men,  raking  and  tying.  They 
are  getting  7s,  per  acre.  Turnips  look  well  on  the  farm,  though 
not  equally  so  elsewhere.  The  late  fine  dry  weather,  so  favour- 
able for  harvesting,  has  for  the  present  retarded  their  growth, 
and  made  Grass  keep  very  bare;  so  tbat  af;er  getting  in 
harvest,  rain  will  be  acceptable.  We  shall  this  fall  sell  ofl:  our 
breeding  ewes  and  buy  in  an  equal  number  of  lambs,  to  go  on 
Turnips  with  our  own,  intending  to  work  a  dry  dock,  which 
will,  we  think,  answer  best  here.  H.  E. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Dibbling  Machiniet,  &c.  '.FAS.  Your  letter  has  been  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Wilkins. 

Malt  :  A  Suhzcnher.  A  bushel  of  good  malt  is  equal  to  24  lbs. 
of  sugar.  See  Roberts'  *'  British  Wine  Maker  and  Domestic 
Brewer,"  a  small  Svo,  of  300  [»ages. 

PouLTET  :  H  NM.  "  The  Poultry  Yard,"  by  P,  Boswell,  Glasgow. 

Ststeha  AGRictjLTDBiE  :  G  S.  It  was  published  first  in  1669, 
and  written  by  John  Worlidge. 


COVEN T  GARDEN,  Sept.  li. 
Vegetables  are  abu-ndantly  supplied.  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Pine-appleE  are  plentiful;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  the  open 
walls  abundant.  Oranges  and  Lenoona  though  scarcer  are  snf- 
flcient  for  the  demand.  Plums  and  Pears  are  still  received  from 
the  Continent.  Filberts  are  plentifnl  aud  good.  Carrots  and 
Turnips  may  be  had  at  3d.  to  6d.  a  buncfa.  Potatoes  are  good 
and  cheap.  Lettuces  and  other  aalading  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand,  aad  so  are  Mushroome.  French  Beans  are  scarcer. 
Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums ^  Carnations, 
Picotees,  Asters,  Fuchsias,  Mignonette,  Dahlias,  Verbenas, 
Bignonia  venusta,  Stephanotia  fioribunda,  Heliotropes^  Cal- 
ceolaria viscosissima,  Japan  Lilrea,  and  Roses, 
FRUITS, 


Pine-applsa,  per  lb., '43  to  6s 
Grapes, hothouse,  p.  lb., 2s  to  Ss 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  Ss  to  83 
Kectarines,  per  doz.,  3s  to  8s 
Apricots,  per  doz.,  Is  6d  to  53 
Figs,  per  pimnet,  2s  to  4s 
Melons,  each,  Is  to  33 
Plums,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Green-gages,  da,.  Is  to  2s 

—  per  sieve,  89  to  lOs 
Apples, dessert, p. bufih, is  to  8g 

—  kitehen,do,,lsGd  to6s6d 


French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  3s  to  4:9 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Oaulidowers,  p.  doz.,  2fl  to  is 
Peas,  per  sieve,  3s  to  6s 
Sorrel,  p.  bf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  503  to  8DS 

—  per  cwt.,  23  fJd  to  4-8 

—  per  bush.,  Is  fid  to  3s 
Tumip8,p.l2  bun., 2s  6d  to  3s  6d 
Red  Heet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2a 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  6ft 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  taSd 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  lOd  to  Iff 
Carrots,  per  doz,,  33  to  Ss 
Tomatoes,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  IsGd 
Spmaeh.p.balf  sieve.Is  6d  to  28 
Onions,  p,  bunch,  2d  to  6d 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  IsSd  to  4fl 
Sballots,  per  lb'.,  6d'  to  8d 


VEGETABLES. 


Pears,  per  doz.,  Is  to  3g 
Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  3s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  28  to  Zs 

—  perlOU,  89  to  243 
Almonds,  per  peck,  63 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3a 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  24a 
Nuts,    Barcelona,  per    bush., 

2O3  to  22s 
—  Brazil,  p.  bah.,  12a 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.  228  to  30s 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  TrnsS! 

SMITHFIELD,  Sept.  12. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    758.to80s,    Glover     ... 

Inferior  ditto 63        70 

New  Clover 

Rowen    6»       — 

Straw      ... 

NewHaj       —       — 

WBITECB4PEL,   Sept.  12. 

Pine  Old  Hay      ...    78s  to  748  i  New  Clover 

Inferior  ditto       ...    —       — 

Inferior  ditto 

New  Hay        6S        68 

Straw      ... 

Old  Clover    80       85 

Garlic,  per  lb.^4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  p.  doz.,  2a  6d  to- 33 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz., 

6d  to  Is 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc,  Is  to  Is  6d 

—  Cos,  p.  score.  6d  toIs6d 
Endive,  per  score,  Is  to  Is  Qd 
Small  Salads,  p.  puno,'2d  to  3d 
Htor&e  Radish,  p.  bdi.,  1b  to  48 
Musbrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

■ —    per  bushel,  5s  to  Ts 
Fennel,  per  bunchy  2d  to  33 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d'  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz,  bun,,  la  to  2 j 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  la 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
WaterCTes8,p.i2banch,,  6dto9d 


...     S43to90a 
...     70         SO 

...     23         27 

J.  COOPEB. 


758  to  8lJs 
26        2S 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday.  Sept.  9. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  large,  but  choice  qualitiea  scai'ce, 
congeq^uently  Ss.  3d.  is  obtained  for  many  of  them.;  other  de- 
scriptions are  lower.  Several  remain  unsold.  The  number  of 
Sheep  is  small ;  ti'ade  is  more  cheerful,  and  a  few  are  sold 
dearer.  The  best  Calves  are  dearer,  being  scarce.  From  Hol- 
land and  Germany  thei-e  are  9G0  BeusU,  3310  Sheep,  and  153 
Calves  ;  from  Scotland,  30  Beasts  ;  and  2500  from  the  northern 
and  midland  counties. 


Perst.  ofSlba.— 8    d       s    d 

Be^t  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  (fcc.        ...  3    6  to  3    8 

Best   Short-horns  3     2  —  34 

2d  quality  Beasts- 2-    6  —  3    0 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds      ...  3    8—4     0 

Ditto  Shorn 


Per  St.  of  8  Iba. — s 
Best  Long-wooia  .  3 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  ., 
Ewes  &  2d  quality  2 

Ditto  Shonr       

Lambs         

Calves 2 

Pigs       ..      3 


d     a 
6  to  3 


—  3  10 
0—4     0 


Beasts,  4740;  Slieepand  Lambs,  28,560  ;  Calves, 252;  Pigs,  235. 
Feidat,  Sept.  13. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  far  exceeds  the  demand;  the  average 
quality  is  inferior,  the  choicest  are  therefore  pretty  freely  dis- 
posed of ;  trade  is  very  bad  for  all  other  kinds.  The  number 
of  Sheep  is  for  the  time  of  year  large.  Lower  prices  are  taken, 
and  several  remain  unsold.  ^Ve  are  again  abundantly 
supplied  with  Calves  ;  the  best  description's  are  lower,  and  in- 
ferior ones  are  with  difficulty  disposed  of  at  a  very  low  price. 
From  Germany  and  Holland  there  are  343  Beasts,  1710  Sheep, 
3;i5  Calves,  and  10  Pigs  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  40  Beasts  ; 
from  T.picp<;tpr  and  Linnnln.  S.Tfi-     and  7'^    MiifiVi    O.nvac  f-m^m  *Via 


from  Leicester  and  Lincoln,  350;    and  7 

home  counties. 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3    4  to  3    8 

Best   Shorfc-horns  3     0  —  32 

2d  quality  Beasts  2    4  —  2  10 

Best  Downa  and 
Half-breds       ...  3     8—4     0 

L/itto  Shorn        —    ... 


Milch  Cows  from  the 


Best  Long-wools  ._3    4  to  3    6 

Ditto  Shorn       _    .„ 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  2    8—32 

Ditto  Shorn       —    ... 

Lambs —    ... 

Calves 2    0  —  3    6 

Pigs      3    4  —  4    4 


Beasts,  934;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  10.420:  Calves,  528  ;  Pigs,  290, 

COAL  MARKET.— FaroAV,   Sept.  13. 
Holywell,   14a.  6d. ;    Wallsend  Riddell,  143.  6d. ;  Wallsend 
Haswell,  ISs,  6d.;  Wallsend  Stewart's,  16s,  6d.;  Wallsend  Tees, 
16s.  3d, — Ships  at  market,  45. 

MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Sept.  9. — There  was  a  fair  supply  of  English 
Wheat  this  morning  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  which, 
was  cleared  by  the  millers  on  fully  the  terms  of  this  day 
se'nnJght.  Foreign  was  held  firmly  at  last  week's  prices,  but 
sales  were  limited. — Barley  of  all  kinds  is  Is.  per  qr.  dearer.^ 
The  late  value  of  Beans  is  fully  maintained. — Peas  must  be 
written  23.  per  qr.  higher. — The  sale  of  Oats  is  less  lively  than 
last  week,  and  prices  are  unaltered. — The  supply  of  Mustard 
Seed  was  somewhat  less  than  last  Monday,  and  disposed  of  on 
the  same  terms. 

British  per  Imperial  Quarter.        s.      a.  b.      s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kenr,  &  Suffolk  ...White  4i^7  Red   42—45 

—  —       fine  selected  runa... ditto  45 — 49  Red  — 

—  —       Talavera  46—52 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York. ..White     —      Red  36—42 

—  Foreign 35 — 52 

Earley.grind.  &  distil ,  22sto  24s...Chev.  26—30  Malting     25—27 

—  Fureign....Grinding  and  distilling  17— 23  ifaldng     20—24 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  15—18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  20—23  Feed     ...  19—21 

—  Irish  Potato  16—20  Feed     ...  13—17 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  16—20  Feed     ...  15—17 

Rye 26—28  Foreign        — 

Rye-meal,  foreign , per  ton      — ■ 

Beans,  Mazagan 248  fo  25s Tick  25—27  Harrow     25—27 

—  Pigeon    26s  —  293. ..Winds      —      Longpod       — 

—  Foreign Small  24—34  Egyptian  21—22 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  31 — 34  Suffolk...      — 

—  Maple 24s  to  32s Grey  22— 30  Foreign    2fi— 32 

Maize White  25—30  reUow...  25—30 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack  36 — 40 

—  Suffolk ditto  32—36  Norfolk     32—36 

—  Foreign  per  barrel:22— 2^Per  sack  32—35 

ARRIVALS    THIS   WEEK. 


Wheat. 

Barley, 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

5530 

240 

430 

1010  sacks 

— 

— 

1000 

10450 

4210 

2032ff 

—  bris. 

English 
Irish  ... 
Foreign 

Friday,  Sept.  13. — There  has  been  a  fair  arrival  of  English 
and  foreign  Wheat  this  week,  and  good  of  foreign  Oats,  but 
moderate  of  other  descriptions  of  corn.  The  attendance  at 
market  this  morning  was  small,  but  holders  insist  on  extreme 
prices  for  Wheat  and  spring  corn  of  all  kinds  ;  our  quotations 
are  therefore  unaltered. — There  is  a  fair  sale  for  Flour  at  late 
rates. — Floating  cargoes  of  Galatz  Maize  are  held  at  23s.— The 
weather  during  the  last  week  has  been  fine,  and  favourable  for 
finishing  the  harvest,  whichis  now  everywhere  about  concluded 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  the  result,  according  to  the  best 
information  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain,  will  show  the 
Wheat  crop  to  be  below  an  average.  Peas  and  Beans  very  bad. 
Barley  and  Oats  moderate.  Prices  of  all  grain  have  been  well 
supported,  with  rather  an  upward  tendency,  esceptingfor  Oats, 
Considerable  business  has  again  been  transacted  in  floating 
cargoes  of  Wheat,  chiefly  Polish  Odessa,  for  Ireland,  at  SDs, 
to  40s.  per  quarter. 
Imperial 

avebages. 
Aug.     3 

—  10 

—  17 

—  24 

31 , 

7 


Wheat. 

Ballet. 

OATS. 

Ete. 

BlAHS. 

F£AS. 

43s  7d 
44    1 
43    8 
43    C 
43    6 
13    2 

22s  id 

22  "5 

23  S 
23    0 

22  4: 

23  G 

18s  Id 

17  11 

18  4 
17    9 
17    9 
17  11 

22s  2<i 
28    8 
23    0 
20  10 
23    4 
25    4 

27»8d 

27  9 

28  2 
28    1 
28  11 
28    9 

i7s  8J 
26  10 
26    S 

26  3 
20  11 

27  10 

43     7 

23    7 

IS    0 

23     1 

28    6 

27    0 

1    0 

1     0 

1    0 

I     0 

1      0 

1    0 

Septt 

Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeka'Com  Averages. 
Pbtces.    Aco.  3.  AuQ.  10,  Aug  17,  Adg.  24.  Acq.  31.  Sett.  7. 


Us  Id 
43    8 


SEEDS.. 

Canary^pw  qr, 52sto  60a 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...29  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ,..34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  45 
Clover,  red,  p.  cwt.,.. — ■        — 

—  —  foreign,do.  —        — 

—  white,  do —        — '■ 

—  —  foreign,  do. —       — 


Sept.  9. 

Coriander,  per  cwt.  ..J.8a• 
Mustard,white,p.bllah.4: 

—  brown  do 7 

Rape,  per  last   241, 

Cakes,  Lindseed,p.lOOO..J 

—  —  foreign, p.toUj 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do., 
Tares,  per  bush...  33  Od- 


i— 21« 
6 
—  10 

— 26J, 
,81.158 
CM5s 
3t.l7s 
5s  6d 

LrvESPooL,  Friday,  Sept.  6.— The  weather  tbia  week  has 
been  exceedingly  favourable  for  harvest  work,  which  is  fast 
approaching  to  conclusion.  Complaints  of  the  yield  of  the  new 
crop  of  Wheat  are  prevalent,  but  they  have  not  exercised  any 
influence  on  the  price  of  any  article  of  the  trade.  At  this 
morning's  market  the  business  in  Wheat  was  moderate,  but  it 
included  two  or  three  purchases  for  shipment  to  Ireland,  at 
Tuesday'a  prices.  Sack  Flour  maintained  late  value,  but 
American  barrels  were  rather  easier  to  buy.  Oata  and  Oat- 
meal were  without  change.  Grinding  Barley,  Beaoa,  and  Peaa 
were  each  in  active  request,  and  [brought  extreme  rates.  In- 
dian Corn  is  held  with  much  firmness,  and  288.  per  430  lbs.  is 

the  value  of  the  best  American  yellow, Tdesday,Sept.  10. — 

There  rfas  a  fair  attendance  of  town  and  country  millers  at  our 
Corn  Exchange  this  morning.  There  was  not  a  large  business 
done  in  Wheat  and  Flour,  but  extreme  prices  were  obtained 
for  both  articles.  Oats  and  Oatmeal  were  not  plentiful,  and 
fully  late  terms  were  paid  for  tbose  also.  Egyptian  Beans  ad- 
vanced 6d,,  and  grinding  Peas  Is.  per  qr.,  with  a  ready  sale. 
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Ipswich  Museum,  l3'i-9. 
In  pi-esenting:  PoRTiiAiTS  of  several  of  the  Honoraet  MEaiBEK.3  of  the  Ipswicir  McsBuat  to  the  fiieads  of  its  supporters, 
a  brief  explanaiion  should  be  added  of  the  motives  which  led  to  their  publication.  This  Institution  was  established,  in  December 
1847,  mainly  with  the  object  of  contributiag"  towards  the  free  instruction  of  the  ^Yovkin5  Classes  in  the  science  of  Natural 
History,  by  providing  for  them  a  good  Museum,  Library,  Lectures,  and  Classes.  The  object  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  most 
cordial  and  generous  offers  of  co-operation  were  made  by  many  eminent  natm'alists,  whose  promises-have  been  amply  fulfilledj 
as  opportunities  have  been  afforded  them. 

Under  a  grateful  sense  of  their  disinterested  kindness,  I  have  been  induced  to  present  to  our  Members-  the  Portraits  of 
Gentlemen  to  whom  we  feel  largely  indebted  for  the  prosperity  which  has  attended  the  progress  of  the  Ipswich:  Musedm,  at  the 
Bame  time  I  have  hoped  to  confer  upon  them  the  only  tribute  of  gratitude  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  olfiir,  for  thw  services  and 
assiiitance  they  have  rendered  us — either  by  their  interesting  Lectures,  or  by  their  valuable  donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  have  confined  the  issue  of  these  Prints  to  the  Members  of  the  Museum,  but  so  many  applications 
for  copies  have  been  mude  by  the  friends  of  those  whose  Portraits  have  been  taken,  that  I  have  obtained  permission  to  issue  a 
Ei-niiff;':;  number  of  large  India  Proofs  at  10s.  CiZ.  each.  They  have-  accordingly  been  reserved  for  this- purpose,  and  an  early 
applications  requested.  Any  profit  that  may  ai'ise  from  the  disposal  of  these  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  funds  of  the 
Institution.  Geosqe  Ransome, 

The  following  are  now  ready : 


Charles  Lucien"  Bowaparte,  Prince  of  Cauino,  Author  of 
^  Fauna  Italica'  '  Continwxtion  of  Wilson's  American  OrnithO' 
logy,'  iSic. 

SiE  J.  P,  BijiLEiU,  Bart.,  F.R,.S.,  &c.  &c. 

James  Scoit  Boweubank,  F.R.S,,  L.S.  and  G-.S,,  Author  of 
'Fossil  Fruits  and  Seeds,'  &c. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Maequis  of  Bristol,  F.R.S.,  Patron  of 
the  Ipswich  Museum. 

Very  Rev.  William  Buckland,  D.D.,  F.R  S.,  L.S.,  andO-.S., 
Corr.  Meni.  Inst.  Fr.,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Ipswich 
Mueeum,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford;  Deani  of  Westmin- 
ster, Author  of  '  I^eliquico  DUMvianai  *  *  Bndgewater  Trea- 
tise,' tfec.     (From  a  Daguerreotype  by  Claudet.) 

Edward  Forster,  i?\R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  "On  Vicia  angus- 
tifolia'in  Linn.  Trans. 

John  Gould,  F.R.S.  and  L;S.,  Anthxyr  of  '  Birds  of -Europe,' 
'Birds  of  Australia,^  &c, 

Eev.  J.  S.  Henslow.  M.A.,  F.L.S.  and  G:3'.,  Professor  of 
Botany,  Camb.,  Vice-President  of  the  Ipswich  Museum, 
Auchor  of '  FHiwiplesof  Descriptive a^id  Physiological Bbta/ny,' 
&c.,  &c. 

Sib  William  Jardine,  Bart.,  F.R. S.E.,  and  L.S.,  die.,  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Ipswich  Museum,  Author  of  '  The  iViMtitralist^'s 
Library,'  '  Contributions  to  Ornithology,'  tSsc. 

Rev.  William  KiRBT,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  L.S.  and  G.S.,  late  Pros, 
of  the  Ipswich  Museum,  Author  of  '  .471  Introditction  to  Ento- 
mology,' '  Bridge  water  Treatise,'  &c. 

John  Lee,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  '  A'^itiquan'iiin  Researches' 
in  the  Tonkcn  Islands/  a,ud  Founder  of  thxs  Hartwell  Obser- 
vatory. 

JoHNLiNDLEr,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  and'L.S.  &:c.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  University  College,  London;  Author  of  '  T/ic  Vegetable 
Kingdom,'  '  The  TJteory  of  BorticuHntre,'  »!ic. 


Sir  Roderick  Isipet  MuRceisow,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  and  L.S., 
V.P.&.3.,  Hon.  Mem.  R.S.  Ed.  and  R.I.A.,  M.Imp.Ac.Sc. 
St.  Petersb.,  Corr.  Mem.  Inst.  Fr.,  R.  Ac.  Ber.,  Tur.  &c., 
Author  of  '  The  SiluHan  System,'  '  The  Geology  of  Russia 
and  th-e  Ural  Mountains^  Alps,  Appenines,  and  Carpathians,' 

The  Lord  Bishop  OF  NoEwicn,  D.D;,  P.R.S.,  late  President 
L.S.  andF.G.S.,  Patron  of  the  Ipswich- Museum, 

Robert  Patterson,  V.P.  Nat.  Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc.  Belfast, 
Author  of  'First  Steps  to  Zoology,'  '  Zoology  for  Schools,'  &c. 

LoTELL  Reeve,  F.li.S.,   Author  of  *  CbncHologia  Systematica,' 

*  Conchologia  Tconica,*  »bc, 

PRIDEAUK  John  Selby,   F.L.S.,  and  G,S.,.  M.W.S.,   Author  of 

*  British  Ornithology,'  '  British  Forest  Trees,'  ifco. 

Rev.  Ebwra-  Sidney,  M.A.,  Author  of  '  Bliglits-of  the  IFlieatand 
tlielr  Remedies,'  and  '  Electricity,  its  Phenomena,  Laws,  dj^^o.'' 

William  Spence,  F.R.S.  and  L.S.,  Y.P.  Ent.  Soc,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Ips  wich  Museum,  Author  of  '  -d-jt  IntroduGtlon  to 
Ento'inologg ,'  Jic, 

William  Thohtpsos,  President;  Nat.  Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc.  Belfast, 
Author  of  '  The  Natural  History  of  Ireland,'  &,c. 

Nathaniel  Wallich,  M,D.,.  F.R.S.L.  and  B.,  F.L.S.  and  G.S., 
Author  of  *  Flantce  Asiaticce  Hariores,'  tSsc. 

William  Yarrell,  V.P.L.S..  and  Z.S.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Ipswich  Museum,  AvLthor  of  Sistovy  Of  British  Birds,'  'His- 
tory of  Britis}iFis}iss,'  &c. 


The  foIVowing  gentlemen  have  also  consented  to  their  Portraits  being  added  to  the  Series : — Professor  D,  T.  Ansted, 
F.R^S. ;  Professor  T.  Bell,  Sec.  R.S. ;  >V.  B.  CARPENTEn.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  J.  Cqetis,.  F.L.S.  ;  C.Darwin,  F.R.S;  Professor 
E.  Forbes,  F.R.S;  Professor  Owen,,  LL.D.,  F.R.S..;  the  Rev.  Professor  Sedgwice,  F.R.S. ;  Sir  C.  Lyell,  F.R.S.;  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  F.R.S'. 


"PriceZd.,  or  5s.  for  25  copiesfor  distribution  amongst  Cottago 
Tenantry,  delivered  anywhere  in  London,  on  a  Post-otfice 
order  being  sent  to  the  Publisher,  Ja^ies  Matthews,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

THE  COTTAGERS'   CALENDAR   OF  GARDEIS 
OPERATIONS. 
By  Joseph  Paxton,  G-ardener  to  His  GracetherDuke  of  Devon. 
shire,  tScc.  *fcc. 
Reprinted  from  the"  GrAiiDENER's  Chrontcle  ;   above  57,000 
have  already  been  sold. 


At^"ican  Lilies 

Agapanthus 

Anemones' 

Annuals 

Apples 

Apricot 

Auriculas 

Beans 

Beet; 

Biennial^ 

Black  Fly 

Books  foL'  Cottagers 

Borag-e 

Borecole 

Box  edgings 

Broccoli 

Brussels  aproutg 

Budding 

Bulbs- 
Cabbage- 

Cactus^ 

CalceolaHas' 

CalifornianAHBuals 

Campanulas 

Carnations 

Carrots 

Cauliflowers' 

Celery 

Cherries 

China  Asters 

China  Roses 

Chrysanthemujas, 
Chinese 

Chives 

Clarkiaa 

Clematis 

ColUnsiaa 

Cole  worts 

Cress 

Creepers 

Crocus 

Crown  Imperials 

Cucumbers 

Cultiva.tion  of  Flow- 
ers in  Windows 

Cui'rauts 

Dahlias      Daisies 

Dog's-tooth  Violets 

Exhibitions,       pre- 
paring articles  for 

Ferns,  as  protection 

Fruit 

Fuchsias 

Geatianeila 


Giiias 

Gooseberries' 

Grafting 

Green  tiy 

Heartsease 

Herbs 

Herbaeeotcs  Peren- 
nials 

Heliotrope 

Hollyhocks 

Honeysuelilo" 

Horse-radish 

Hyacinths 

HydVangeas 

Hyssop 

Indian  Cress 

Iris 

Kidney  Beans 

Lurvender 

Layering 

Leeks 

Leptosiphons 

Lettuce 

Lobelias 

London  Pride' 

Lychnisv  Double 

Marigold 

Marjoram 

Maimres 

Marvel  of  Penr 

Mesembryaatbe- 
muma 

Mignonette 

Mint 

Mustard. 

Naircissus- 

Nemophilas: 

(Enothera  bifirons- 

Onions 

Pseonies 

Parsnip 

Parsley 

Peaches 

Pea-haulm 

Peai-s 

Peas 

Pelargoniums^ 

Perenni-als 

Persian  Iris 

Petunias 

Phloa. 

Pigff 

Plaits 

PXaialaag 


Plums^ 

Polyanthus 

Potatoes 

Privet 

Pnining 

Propagate- by  cut- 
tings 

Pyracantba 

Radishes 

Ranunculus 

Raspberries 

Rhubarb 

Rockets 

Roses 

Rue 

Rustic' vases 

Sage 

Salvias 

Savoys' 

Stixitrag53 

Scarlet    Bunner 
Beans 

Seed's 

Sea  Daisy  or  Thrift 

Seakale 

Select  Flowers 

Select    Vegetables 
and  Fruit 

Snails  and  Slugs 

Snowdrops 

Spinach 

Spruce  Fir 

Spur  pruning 

Stoclcs 

Strawberries 

Sunmiei'  Savory 

Sweet  VTiliiams 

Thorn  Hedges. 

Thyme 

Tigridia  Pavonia. 

T  r^ansplaaiting 

Tsee  liitting 

Tales' 

Tul'nips 

Vegetable  Cooliery 

Venus's    Looking- 
Glass 

Verbena* 

Vines 

Virginian  Stocks 

Wailttovpers 

Willows 

Zinnias 


EWG-INEBRmG  SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOKS.. 

In  crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd.  boundi  with  220  Diagrams  engraved  for 

th«  Work, 

EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS,. OF  PLANE  GEOME- 
TRY  ;  with  Explanatory  Appendix  and  Supplementary 
Propositions  for  Exercise..  Adapted  for  the  Cse  of  Schools,  or 
for  Self-instruction.. 

By  W.  D.  CooLET,  A.B.,  Author  of  the  "HistGry  of  Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,"  "  The  Negro-land  of  the  Arabs,"  &c. 

'*  The  editor  has  done  all  ihat  could  be  done  to-  make  Euclid 
easy  to  beginners-." — Cambridge  CJtrotricle. 

*•  Mr.Cooley  seems  almostto  wish  to  conti-ailiet  his  own  motto, 
that '  there  i-i  no  roya/1  road  to  Geometry,'  for  following  in  the 
steps  of  Playfair,  he  has  considerably  diminished  both  the 
volume  of  the  work  as  well  as  thelabour  of  the  student.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  Elements  are'some  remarks  on  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, as  valuable  for  the  elegance  of  their  style  as  for  the 
correctness  of  their,  reasoning'^" — €'ivil  Engineer  atid  ATchiteat^'s 
Journal. 

"  Thisiffthe  best  edition;  of  the  Elements  whichihaa  yebap- 
peai-ed." — ^tteiicKum^-"  wbich,  for  brovity,.  clearness,  amdl  dis- 
cerninar  attention  to  the  wants  of  learners,  cannot  beea»ilysur- 
passed^" — Ihiblin  University  Magazine. 

"  Will  be  found  of  considerable  value  as  an  aid  to  teachers  of 
the  Mathematics." — New  Monthly  Magazine. 


TTniform  with  the  *  Elements,'  price  Zs:  Qd. 

COO' LEY'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTB.ATED  ;  or,  a  Supplement  to  Euclid  :  being  a 
KEY  toChe  Exercises  appended  to  the  '  Elements,'  for  the  use 
of  Teachers  and  private-  Students.  Upwardaof  \l^  Propositione 
deduced  from,  the  Fiitst  Sis  Books  of  Baclid,  areillU8tnited.iaii* 
by  new  Biagraaa:^- 

WaiTTAEEit  and  Go.,.  Louden. 


Hand'somelybounJin  cloth,  with  93  Wood  Engravings, 
Price  6s.  Gti.,- 

T  LLFSTRA-TION-S  OF  THE  BIBLE,  AND  CON- 
1-  FIRMATTONS  O'P  SACRED  HISTORY,  fi-om  tbc  Monu- 
ments of  Egypt.    By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D. 

From  the  British-  Magazine. — ' '  This  is  an  elegant  and  welll 
executed'Kttle  book,  on  a  most  interesting  subject."' 

From  the  Birmingham  Herald—"  A  valuable  and'  iudispens- 
able  accession  to  the  library  of  every  Biblical  student." 

From- the  Rev.  Thomas  H-m-twell  ITorntt's  Intl*od\3ctiGn  to  tlie 
Cidtieal  Study  of  the- Seriptures, — "NeaTly  300  tests^  of  Scrixj- 
ture  are  more  or  less  explained  in  this  eltigantly- executed' 
Tolum'e,  and  in  a  manner  eq.ually  curious  aiad' interesting;" 


Price  5s.  Qd.,  cloth, 

^HE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STA-TES  OF 
AMERICA,    By  Jomj  Fkost,.  of  Philade^iiiiat 


FiTco  7s.  Gci.,  clntli, 

THE  KISTGRY  OF  FRANCE,  fi-om  the-  Eavliest 
Period.  By  EsntE  de  BntrNEcnosE.  The  two  volumes  of 
the  French  edirion  comprised  in  tlm  one  of  the  translation. 
This  worit  is  the-  history  approved  of'  by  the  Minister  of  I*ublic 
Education  in  Prance,  where  it  has  already  pa«sedi  through  iive> 
editions.        London :  D-.  BocttEi  S6,  Fleet-street. 


Sl'iiPaEINbUN  AiND  (Jo.,  01,  Uriicechuich-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
ifcc,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  boLtom-hpat  is 
secured  to  anyrequired  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  Hues, 
S.  and  Co.  fasve  also  to  eta.e  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  ihey  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Ir.in,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  opsration,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  tha  Idghest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throu'jhout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  tha  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-btr«ef-,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  cfcc. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents. — This  cooking 
apparatus  possesses  greater  general  advantages  than  any  yet 
submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  material 
and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus,  B.  and  H.  can 
saf(?ly  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  May  be  seen 
in  daily  u^e  at  the  Ci'aveu  Hotel,  Craven-street.  Strand  ;  Stevens* 
Ilutel,  Bond-street;  Greenwich  Hospital;  University  College 
Hospital ;  and  is  in  use  by  upwards  of  200  private  families,  and 
at  the  Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street,  London.  A  prospectus 
can  be  forwarded  upon  application,  detailing  particulars 
ani  price. 

'T'H^    MOST    SERIOUS   CASES    OF    DROPSY 

^  CURED  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS. —ThecausesofDropey 
are  various,  but  it  generally  arises  from  an  obstruction  to  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  system  ;  to  remedy 
this,  there  is  nothing  so  eflfective  as  Hollowat's  l*ills,  as  they 
purify  the  Blood,  and  strengthen  the  Cou&titution,  and  thereby 
gradually  dimiaiah  the  Collected  Fluid,  and  if  persevered  in 
ml  the  Cure  is  complete,  it  is  prevented  frisra  accumulating 
again.  Many  persons  that  have  suffered  from  Dropsy  can 
testify  to  the  efficacy  of  this  Medicine,  especially  Females  at 
tin3  turn  of  life,  who  at  that  period  areuiore  particularly  pre- 
di -posed  to  this  invidious  disease. — Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and 
at  Professor  Holloway's  Establie-hment,  2il,  Strand,  London. 


UAMILIAR  ASTRONOMY.— By  George  Darlet, 
J^  A.B.,  12mo,  with  Engravings,  ^s,  cloth  lettered. 

"  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed 
in  a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful 
little  volume,  which,  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than 
the  extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste 
and  talents  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Darley." — Sun* 


Lately  published, 

BARLEY'S  SGIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Artists,  and  Mechanics. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Ele- 
mentary Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  ^ex  at  public 
and  private  schools  ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neg- 
lected, or  whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to 
such  studies  ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these  little  works 
will  be  found  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar,  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas,  as  possible;  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  foj-  the  mind,  and  brief  for  the  memory  ; 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their 
simplest  but  to  their  shortes-t  form. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR    ALGEBRA,   with   a 
Section  on  Propositions-  and  Progressious.     B-y  GtEOBGE 
Daelet,  a.  B.    Third  Edition,    is.  6d. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  TRrGONOMETRY, 
-^^  botli  Plane  and  Spherical ;  with  Popular  Trea;tiees  on 
Logarithms,  and  the  application  of  Algebi'a  to  Geometry.  By 
Geoege  Darlet,  A.  B.    Second  Edition.    3s.  Qd.,  cloth. 

A-  SYSTEM  OP  POPULAR  GEOMETRY  ;  con- 

-'--a-  taining  in  a  few  lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of  Eiiclid 
as  is  necessary  and  sufficientfor  a  right  understanding  of  every 
Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  Truths  and  general  Principles, 
BjGeorge  Barley,  A. B.  5th  Edition.  4s.  6d..Gloth. 

pOMPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY; 
V-y  in  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarized, 
illustrated,  and  rendered  practically  uwful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  Life,  with  numerous- Cuts.  By  Gbgkgb  D'arle"?,  A.  Bi 
Second  Editi^jn.    4s.  Qd.  cloth. 

Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberlt,  Booksellers  and  Publishers 
to  University  College,  28,  Upper  G  oiver-street,  and  37,  Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row,  London. 


BOTANICAL  WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  LIND'tBY. 
Recently  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Six  Copper-plates-  and 

numerous  Wood  Engraving*,  price  24s.  clotbi 
T  N-  T  K  U  D  U  0  T  I  O  N        T  O-       B  O  T  A  N  Y. 
Jt   By  Professor  LiNBlEY,  Ph.D.  P. E-S.    Professor  of  Botany 
in  Fniversity  College,  London,  (Src.    Fourth  Edition,,  with  Cor- 
rections and  numerous  Addition's. 

London;  Longman,  Brown,.  Green,. ami  EoN&MA»3r 

he"  ELEMENTS  O'F  BOTAPnf .^sTractn-ral,  Phy- 
siological, and  Medical.      With  a  Sketch  of  the  Artificial 
Methods  of  Classifleation,  and  a  Glossary  of  Techndoai  Terms. 
Price  12s.  cloth. 

The  Glossary  maybe  had;  separately,  price  ss. 

This  will'  complete    the    series   of   Elementary   Botanical 
Work* by  Professor  LrsDLEY,  of  which  "  School  Botany,"  and 
"  The  Vegetable  Kingdom."  form  the  other  parts. 
CONTENTS. 

Part  I.— Chap.  1.  General  Attributes— 2.  Of  the  Elementary 
Oreans— 3.  Of  the  Epiderniis  and  its  Processes^!.  Of  the 
Compound  Organs— 5.  Of  the  Root-C.  OttheStem-7.  Of  the 
Leat-Buds- 8.  Of  the  Leaves— y.  Of  Food  and  Secretions-- 
lOl  Of  the  M'Otions  of  Fluids- 11.  Of  the  FIower-Bud-U.  Of 
the  Inflorescence- 13.  Of  the  Floral  Envelopes— 14.  Of  the 
.Male  Organs— 16.  Of  the  Disk— IG.  Of  the  Female  Organs— 
17  Of  the  Keceptacle  of  Torus-13.  Of  the  Ovule^l9.  Of  Fer- 
tihsation-20.  Of  the  Fruit-21.  Of  the  Seed-22.  Of  Germma- 
tion— 23.  Of  Flowerless  Plants.  ,   „     ,  „     .      ,   ».      i 

Part  II-.— Gh.ip-.  I.  Linoasan  Sex-ual  System— 3.  Analyti-eal 
iWelhod— i  TheManneroffttudjin-g. -Glossary. 

=^gf*  The  Elements  of  Medical  and  Giconomical  Botany,  l.lua- 
tratedwith  numerous  diagrams  and  woodcuts,  is  noyr  ready. 


SCHOOL  BOTANY ;  or,  the  Rutiaients  of  Botanical 
Science.     New  Edition.     400  Illusirations.    Price  5s.  6ci, 
London:  BaADJn7B(raiiiiE-T«NS,  U,  Bouverie-street. 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.  CORK. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 
THE  SESSION  for  1850-51    will  commence  on  the  15th  of 

OCTOBER, 
Prospectuse'i,  with  details  of  the  several  Courses  of  Lectures 
in  connection  with  these  Schools,  the  Fees  payable,  &c.,  may 
"be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Registrar,  or  to  the  Professor 
of  Engineerinjj  or  Airiiculture. 

Bearding  Houses,  licensed  by  the  Presideut,  have  been  esta- 
blished in  Cork,  where   Students  are  received  and  comfortably 
provided  for  on  moderate  terms,  and  their  religious  and  moral 
conduct  watched  over  by  the  Deans  of  Residences. 
By  order  of  the  President, 
Sept.  14.  FEANCI3  Albani,  Registrar. 

CHKAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


F     MCNEILL  AND  Co.jOf  LambVbuildings,  Bunhill- 
•   row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR,  ROOFIMG 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Sheddiuff,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Froet. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
Peizes-  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Hee  Majesty's  Woods  and  Fobests, 

HONOOEABLE    BoAED   OF    ObDNANCE, 

Honodeable  East  India  Company, 
honoueable  commissioners  op  cnstoms, 
Hee  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  or  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,   Buccleuch  (at  Eicbmoud', 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,   and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Ageicdltueal  Society's  Hoose,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
eflfects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wic^e. 

PtticE  One  Penny  Pee  SQrARE  Foot. 

%*  oampies,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  vears' exoenence,  with  reter-iuces  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tle^eu,  ATCHiteecs,  and  Buiiaers,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  andoraere  oy  post  executed, 

(^=  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  tne  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roo6ng  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,    BunhiU-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'NEiLLand  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Esq., 
R.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
BO  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note.— Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
DO  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  aflForded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proDOsed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.— 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


2-inch  mesh,  light,  24.inch  wide    .. 
It       strong  „ 

„     extra  strong  „ 
)i      light  „ 

„       strong  „ 

„      extrastrong  „ 
All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.    Galvanised  eparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  popt-ft-ee. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


A  YLESBURY  DUCKS  (White). —The  Advertiser 
-^^  has  for  Sale  a  limited  number  of  the  above,  in  fine 
healthy  birds,  of  this  season  ;  the  breed  is  warranted  pure  and 
CI  the  largest  known,  weighing,  when  fattened,  8  lbs.  to  10  lbs. 
each.  Price,  including  package,  85.  Gd.  per  couple.— Orders, 
accompanied  by  PosUoffice  orders  or  reference,  addressed  to 
Isaac  Bednninq,  North-end,  Great  Yarmouth,  will  receive 
prompt  attention.— September  14. 


FOR    WATERING  GARDENS,  BREWERS'    USE     &c. 
FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES     LYNE     HANCOCK,    Sole    Licensee    and 
^     Manufacturer  of  the   PATENT   VULCANISED    INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

Tbese  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Cheuiical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Watee- 
paooF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  TULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot: 

Sue.       i  in.     I  in.     |  in.     1  in.    li  in.     2  in.    2i  in.    3  in. 


U.6d. 

2  3 

3  8 


1  py  ...  Oa.  6d.  Qs.6d.  Os.Sd.  OslOd.  Is.Od.  U.  2d.  ls.4d. 

2  ply  ...  0    8      0    9      10      12      16      18     2    0 

3  ply   ...  0  11      10      18      16      I  10      2    2      2    -      „    „ 
N.B.    Tulcanieed  India-Rubber    Garden  Hoae   fitted    with 

o^f-^L^f*^'  ^^^  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attaeb  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

Ma.  ifal^rn;^  ?""  i^  w"  addressed  to  J.  L.  HANCOCff,  at  the 
T  n^  I  In  ^  ^^°^  Warehouse),  GoswelLmews.  Gosw4u-road. 
Luadon,  wiU  meet  with  Immediate  attention.     '  ^*"*''*'"  ^"^°' 


VERSAILLES,   FRANCE. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  through  the  Agency  of  Mr.  BER- 
NARD, Notary",  at  Versailles,  near  Paris,  a  splendid 
HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  specially  applied  to 
the  cultivation  ot"  Camellias,  situate  at  Versailles.  Rue  de 
Beauveau,  No.  1,  and  now  occupied  by  Messrs  Souchet  and 
Son,  successors  to  Mr.  Margat,  jun..  on  THURSDAY,  26ch 
September,  at  noo-i.  This  Sale  consists  of  the  Goodwill,  the 
right  to  the  Lease  of  the  said  Premises,  Beds,  Plants,  &c.  ; 
Utensils,  Tools,  and  Materials  ;  the  whole  of  the  Greenhouse^, 
Galleries  to  the  number  of  16,  the  staads  of  f^ur  of  which  are 
of  stone,  61,000  double  Camellias  in  cases  and  pots  in  the  open 
mould  ;  53.001)  single  Camellias,  of  which  205  pareat  plants  are 
in  open  mould,  the  surplus  in  pots  ;  746  Rhododendron  ar- 
boreums,  and  1815  Azalea  indicas  ;  in  the  whole  a  choice  and 
diversified  collection.  Together  with  the  materials  of  a  Hot- 
house, and  two  large  Galleries,  easily  made  serviceable.  The 
Lease  has  15  years  unexpired,  and  the  rental  641.  per  annum  ; 
valued  at  160UI.  Facihties  are  afforded  for  payment.— May  be 
viewed  on  application,  and  for  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Bek 
NAED,  Notary  at  Versailles,  rue  Sartory.  No.  tl,  who  holds  the 
inventory;  Mr.  Remond,  Lawyer  at  Versailles,  rue  Hoche, 
No.  18,  present  at  the  sale  ;  to  Mr.  Baliqand,  at  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce,  of  Versailles,  Avenue  de  St.  Cloud,  No.  26, 
Assignee  to  the  Creditors  of  the  Baokruptcy  of  Messrs.  Souchet 
and  Sons,  pursuing  the  sale. 


'y  0  BE  SOLD,  A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE,  10  feet 
-*-  square,  with  hot-water  apparatus  complete.  For  particu- 
lars apply  to  Mr.  Wm.  Weioht,  Carpenter  and  Builder,  Acre- 
lane.  Clapham.  Surrev. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  A  NURSERY  AND  SEED 
BUSINESS,  situate  in  the  npighbourhood  of  Croydon; 
about  Seven  Acres  of  Nursery,  with  five  Greenhouses,  three 
ranges  of  Pits,  and  good  Dwelling  House.  The  Nursery  is  well 
Stocked  with  a  general  collection  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  tfcc.  To  be 
t'iken  at  a  valuation. — Apply  to  R.  C,  at  Messrs.  Noble, 
Cooper,  and  Bolton's,  Seed  Merchants,  152,  Fleet^street, 
London. 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH,    HERTS. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  convenient  brick-built  RESIDENCE, 
adjoining  the  Nursery,  with  Dining  and  Drawing  Room?, 
two  Kitchens,  and  four  Bed-rooms,  Cow-house,  and  Stable; 
with  or  without  a  small  Pasture  adjoining.  Rent  30Z.  to  3iE. 
per  annum.  —  Apply  to  Mr.  Bdrton,  Builder,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 


FARM  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  IN  WILTS  OR  DORSET. 

MR.  HURLEY  is  instructed  to  obtain  immediately 
A  GOOD  TURNIP-LAND  FARM,  OF  350  OR  400 
ACRES,  with  a  good  Farm-house  and  Buildings,  in  either  of 
the  above  counties.— Full  particulars  to  be  sent  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Agency  Offices,  62,  Nelson-square,  Blaekfriars-road, 
London. — Sept.  H. 


SOUTH  DEVON.— DELIGEITFCTL    RESIDENCE.   WITH 
LAND,  TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET  IMMEDIATELY. 

MR.  HURLEY  is  instructed  to  dispose  of  a  beauti- 
ful ESTATE  in  Devon,  having  a  superior  RESIDENCE, 
situate  near  the  Mark'>t  Town  of  Bideford  (which  will  be  the 
terminus  of  the  Taw  Vale  Railway),  33  miles  from  Exetor,  and 
close  to  the  Church  ;  is  very  picturesque,  a  south  aspect,  well 
sheltered,  diversi6ed  Scenery,  excellent  Walled  Garden,  Green- 
house, and  27  acres  of  Land  ia  a  ring  fence,  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  A  Trout  Stream  runs  through  the  property, 
which  is  two  miles  only  from  the  sea,  running  at  spring  tides 
up  to  the  gates.  Price  2000  guineas.  Rent  901. — For  plans  and 
to  treat,  apply  to  the  Auctioneer  (enclosing  two  stamps',  62, 
Nelson-square,  Blnckfriars-road  London- 


WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing, the  atmosphere  not  having  the  sliijhtest  acion  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Caitle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry  ;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
18,  24,  36,  and  48  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  t  e  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwar<ie  1  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  3d.  per  yard.  I  30  inches  wide  7^d.  per  yard. 
18      „  „       i^d.        „  36      „  „       9d.  „ 

U      „  „       Gd.  „  I  43      „  „       Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet,  Is.  6d.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  25.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards.  Wire  ITouse-lanteras  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &,c.  ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  IQd.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  Gd.  per  running  foot ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  Sd.  each  ;  Garden  Arches,  2O3.  each  ; 
Flower  Stands,  from  3s.  9d.  each;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees,  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work ;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  &c. —  At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Henkt  Fox,  44,  Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill,  London, 


CARBON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTl  -  CURRUslUN 
PAINT,  especially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  most  public  bodies,  and  by  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Clergy,  for  out-door  work  at  their  country  sests. 
The  Anti-Corrosion  is  particularly  recommended  as  the  most 
durable  out-door  Paint  ever  invented,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  description  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
die,  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwards 
of  60  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  500  and  6(iO)  testi- 
monials in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  the  rank  and  station  in 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public  notice. 

Lists  of  Colours  and  Prices,  together  with  a  Copy  of  the  Testi- 
monials,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Walteb  CaESon,  No.  9, 
Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  Rojal  Exchange. 

No  Agents. —  Ail  orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
sent  direct. 


^rHE    HlPPOPurAMUS    presented    by  H.   R    the 

A  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zoologica'  Society  of  London,  is 
exhibited  dai'y  from  One  to  Six  o'clock,  at  their  hardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Li'e  Guards  will 
perform,  by  perraissioa  of  Colonel  Hall,  every  Saturday,  at 
f  otir  o'clock.    Admission  One  Shilling,  on  Mondays  Sixpence. 


DALSTON    NDRSKRY.— TO     NOBLEMKN,     GE.VrLEMEN, 

NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
lyrESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
■'■'-■-  favoured  with  instructions  by  Mr.  J.  Smeth  to  submit  to 
an  uni'eserved  Sale  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Dalston  Nursery, 
Middlesex,  on  MONDAY,  Sept.  23,  and  two  fullon'ing  days, 
at  11  o'clock  each  day,  iu  conseqaence  of  the  Lease  being- 
nearly  expired,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprisin;^  several  thousands  of  choice  DOUBLE 
C.VMBLLIAS,  from  IS  inches  to  10  feet,  beautifully  furnished 
with  bluooi  buds,  Azalea  indica,  Epacris.5-Ericas,  Daphne  indica, 
Pimelea,  Corrxa,  Cassia,  Corymbosa,  Erythriua,  Diosma, 
Nerium,  Plumbago,  Kennedya,  Chorozema,  Gardenias,  Gera- 
niums, Chrysanthemums,  Cactuses,  Fuchsias,  Myrtles,  Acacias, 
HeUotropes,  Aloes  (sorts),  Hydrangeas,  China  Roses,  Statice, 
Magnolia  grandiflora  (ex),  "Viola  arborea,  Calceolarias, 
Verbenas,  Lobelias,  &c.— May  be  viewed  and  Catalogues  had 
(Gd.  each,  re'urnable  to  purchasers),  one  week  prior  to  the 
Sale  ;  of  the  principal  seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers, American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Esses. 


TO  GENTLEMEN.  FLORISTS,    ANO  OTHERS. 

SPECIMEN  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.  &c.,  THE  PROPERTY 

OF  AN  AMATEUR. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  the 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulbam-i-oad,  Bromptoa 
("one  mile  from  Hydi  Park-corner),  on  THURSDAY.  Septem- 
ber II},  1850,  at  1  o'clock,  a  large  assortment  of  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  including  some  fine  specimens  of  Ficus,  Dracaena^ 
Passiflora  in  fine  varieties,  Begonia,  Plumbago,  Achimenes, 
Tecoma,  Erica,  Azalea,  Epacris,  Corrcea,  Bignonia ;  also  a 
large  plant  of  Rhododendron  Altaelarence,  Nerium,  Evergreens 
in  pots,  150  Strong  Fuchsias  in  varieties,  3  one-light  boxes  and 
a  tumbril  cart,  and  other  miscellaneous  Nurse  ^7  Stock — Maybe 
viewed  one  day  prior  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the 
principil  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Bromtjton  Auction 
Ground,  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  near  London. 

FULHAM  ROAD. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS, 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  has  been  favoured  with  in- 
structions from  Mr.  J.  Shearman,  to  submit  to  public 
competition,  on  TUESDAY,  October  15  and  following  day,  at 
12  o'clock  (bis  lease  having  expired),  on  the  premises,  near 
Queen's  Eim,  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  a  portion  of  the  valu- 
able NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  Standard  and  DwarfX 
trained  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.,  a  large  quantity  of  fine 
Evergreens,  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.  A 
choice  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  &c.  Maybe 
viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
premises  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Brompton  Nursery,  Fulham-road,  London. 

CHELSEA.— IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS 

ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  has  received  instructions  to 
submit  to  public  competition,  by  Auction,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, opoosite  Cremorne  Gardens,  King'a-road,  Chelsea,  oo- 
TUESDAY,  October  1st,  and  two  following  days,  at  12  o'clock 
(without  reserve),  by  order  of  Messrs.  W.  Dennis  &  Co.,  to  clear 
about  five  acres  of  land  required  for  building  purposes.  The- 
Stock  comprises  a  large  assortment  of  fine  Evergreens,  large 
Irish  Ivies,  and  other  Creepers  in  pots  ;  30i)  varieties  of  the 
finest  Prize  Gooseberries,  a  large  quantity  of  Mulberry  Trees- 
of  all  sizes,  the  collection  of  Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Pillar  Roses  ; 
choice  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees,  dsc.  The  Stock 
on  view  till  the  time  of  sale.— Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the- 
premises  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fulham-road,  London. 


BKOMPIUN  AUOrioN  GUOCND.  FULtlAAl  RuAD, 
BROMPTON  (one  Mile  from  Hyde-park.corner),  Esta- 
blished for  the  Sale  of  all  Kinds  of  NURSERY  AND- 
FLORISTS' STOCK  BY  AUCTION. 

DA,  RAMSAY,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  &c., 
•  begs  to  inform  his  Friends,  the  Trade,  and  others,  that 
he  has  commenced  receiving  (for  the  season),  NURSERY  and. 
other  STOCK  intended  for  Sale  by  AUCTION.  Terms,  &c., 
sent  on  application. 

D.  A.  R.  begs  to  recommend  these  Sales  to  the  notice  of  all 
Persons  engaged  in  Planting,  ifec.,  as  offering  unprecedented, 
opportunities  of  securing  at  extraordinarily  low  prices  large  or 
small  collections  of  every  kind  of  Stock. 

N.B.  Every  accommodation  provided  for  Buyers  of  Stock  re- 
quired to  be  packed  for  the  country  or  the  Continent. 


FAK.MS  TO   LEf   AT  MlCfciAELMAS  NEXT, 

MR.  HURLEY,  Farm  and  Estate  Ageut,  is  in- 
structed to  let  the  following,  amongst  other  desirable 
farmsrNo.  1.— TWO  EXCELLENT  FARMS  in  Herts,  26  milea 
from  London,  aud  close  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway^ 
consisting  of  526  and  287  acres  respectively,  admirably 
adapted  for  Turnips,  Wheat,  &c,,  and  for  carrying  a  large 
flock.  Rents,  I85.  and  21s.  per  acre;  superior  residences 
and  buildings.  No.  2, — A  first-rate  Farm  of  I60  acres,  near 
Windsor;  good  house,  &c.  No.  3. — A  capital  Farm  at  Ea- 
fit-ld,  of  105  acres,  equally  divided;  superior  residence  and 
buildings.  No.  4.— An  excellent  Farm,  with  gencteoaan  re- 
sidence, (Sec,  with  100  acres  of  very  capital  land,  equally 
divided  ;  situate  in  Essex,  within  4  miles  of  the  Harlow 
station.  No.  5. — A  good  Farm  iu  Sussex  of  230  acres,  well 
drained,  aud  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Wheat  and  Beans,  but 
not  of  heavy  tillage.  Rent  20s.  per  acre,  tithes,  &c.,  6s.  Good 
Premises  ;  tenant  may  propose  his  own  terms.  No.  6. — A 
small  Farm  of  61  acres,  in  Sussex,  with  Farm-house  and  two 
Cottages.  Rent,  on  lease,  bdl,  a  year.  No.  7.— A  capital 
Farm,  in  Kent,  of  220  acres.  Rent  135^.  a  year,  tithe  30Z, 
Two  capital  Farms,  in  Surrey,  of  400  and  170  acres.  Rent  and 
tithes  low;  the  latter  tithe  free.  Another,  in  same  county, 
of  ,6uO  acres  ;  rent  and  tithes  very  low.  Also  a  good  Farm  at 
Fulmer,  Bucks,  of  90  acres,  nearly  equally  divided.  And, 
lastly,  three  Farms,  in  Kent,  consisting  ot  155,  123,  and  7S 
acres  respectively  ;  rents  low, — Apply  for  terms  (inclosing  two 
stamps}  to  the  Auctioneer,  62,  Nelson-square,  blacklriars-road,. 
London. 

WANTED,  A  SMALL  FARM,  from  20  to  60  acres.    Particu- 
lars to  be  sent  to  Mr.  HnaLEr. 


Ij^ARM  TO  BE  LET,  and  entered  upon  at  M'ichael- 
-T  mas  next.  A  most  compact  little  FA  RM  of  about  70  acreff, 
within  a  ring  fence  ;  a  neat  "but  small  Farm-house  has  been. 
lately  built  upon  it ;  and  the  whole  of  the  land  has  been  recently- 
drained.  It  i-s  situated  within  200  yards  of  tne  Boiley  Station, 
on  the  South  Western  Railway,  within  half  a  mile  of  one  of  the 
best  markets  in  the  county,  at  half  an  hour's  distance  front 
Southampton,  Winchester,  JFareham,  Gosport,  and  Portsmouth^ 
about  14  hour  from  Salisbury,  and  under  3  hours  from  London. 
There  is  a  Liquid  Manure  Tank  built  of  brick,  in  the  farm-yard, 
and  part  of  the  Farm  is  bounded  by  a  navigable  river  running 
into  the  Southampton  Water,  giviug  the  advantage  of  water- 
carriage  for  bringing  on  the  farm  manure,  and  for  taking  off  its 
produce. 

F  r  a  view,  apply  to  the  present  tenant,  or  to  Mr.  TnouA.^ 
Atkins,  Botley  ;  and  for  further  particulars  and  reut  to  Mussrs. 
Jenkvns  and  Phelps,  Red  Lion-square,  London. 


Prluted  by  William  Bba.dbu&t,  of  No.  13  Upper  WoburD-place.  la  the 
Partahr>f  St.  PancraB,  and  Fbidkkick  MnLLBxr  Eviwa.of  No.  7,  ChtircU- 
row.  Stoke  NewiiiicTou,  both  In  the  Couuiy  01  Middleaex.  Prioter*.  at  their 
office  m  Lonibard-Btreei,  in  the  Precinct  of  Waiterria>n,  io  the  City  of 
Loudooi  and  published  by  iheiu  at  the  Otflce,  No.  i.  Caurlea-itreet,  In  ths 
pariau  or  Su  I'atilX  Covt>Qi-iiardeD,  In  tbe  said  couaiy.  whero  all  Advcr* 
tiseaients  aud  UommunicationB  are  to  be  ajjdbbbobd  to  thb  Editok.-* 
Smubdax,  Sbpteubbe  H,  LSaO. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  38—1850.] 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21. 


[Price  Qd. 


Auniecum  rrasrana,  scent  of 
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FOREIGN  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

WM.  HAMILTON,  Seedsman,  &c.,  156,  Cheapside, 
London,  begs  to  state  that  his  Priced  Catalogue  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  (gratis)  on  application, 

HYACINTHS  in  colours,  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  6s.,  9s., 
and  12s,  per  dozen ;  in  mixtures,  3s.  per  dozea.  MIXED 
DUTCH  CROCUS,  Is  Gd.  per  100.  TULIPS  for  early  forcing, 
Is.  per  dozen.  SNOWDROPS,  ^s.  Bd,  per  100.  NARCISSUS, 
4d.  to  Gd.  each.  GLADIOLUS,  ISIAS,  IRIS,  RANUNCULUS, 
ANEMONES,  and  a  large  assortment  of  other  Roots,  the 
prices  of  which  will  be  found  in  his  Catalogue. 

W.  H.'s  Improved  Supporter  for  Hyacinths,  &e.,  6d.  each. 

^«*  Not  to  be  equalled  by  any  now  oflered  to  the  public. 
Address— 356,  Cheapside,  London. 

GEORGE  JXCKMAN,  Nurseryman,  Woking, 
Surrey,  1^  mile  from  the  Woking  Station  of  the  South. 
Western  Railway,  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just  published 
anew  and  complete  CATALOGUE  of  his  American  Plants, 
Ornamental  Evergreens  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Rosea,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  &c.,  which  may  be  had 
gratis  on  application.  


SLATE  "WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

EDWARD  BECK  Manufactures  in  Slate  a  variety 
of  articles  for  Horticultural  purposes,  all  of  which  maj  be 
seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  on  application  to  the  Gardener, 
Sundays  excepted.  Priced  lists  of  plant  tubs  and  boxes  for- 
warded on  application. 


BULBOUS      FLOWER     ROOTS     CHEAP. 
Carriage  free,  as  see  below. 
The  best  sorts  of  fresh  imported   HyacbUhsy  Tulips^ 
IriseSf  Gladioli,  Anemones,  Crocuses,  Ranunculus,  ^c., 
may   he   had   at  much  less   than  the  usual  prices^  in 
valuable  assortments,  as  under. 

Choice  assortment  for  pots,  or  glasses  £1    Oa.  Od, 

Do.  do.        in  half  the  quantities      0  10    6 

Do.  do.        for  open  ground  10     0 

Do.  do.        in  hiU' the  quantities       0  10    6 

For  particulars  of  the  above  assortments,  see  Messrs. 
SUTTON'S  Priced  Catalogue,  just  published,  which  may  be 
bad  on  appl'cation,  inclosing  one  penny  stamp,  to  John  Sdtton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  Berks. 

If  Hyacinths  only  are  required,  Messrs*  Sulton*s 
hest  selection  may  be  hud  at  10s,  6rf.  per  dozen,  with 
names  and  colours,  or  second  best  selection  55. 

N.B.  Parcels  of  not  leas  than  10s.  value  are  sent,  carriage 
free,  to  any  station  on  the  Great  Western,  South- Western,  or 
South-Eastern  Railways,  or  to  any  office  in  London  or  Bristol. 


TILEY'S  VIOLA  AHBOREA,  or  PERPETUAL 
TREE  VIOLET.— Viola  Ahborea,  or  the  Peepetoal 
Teee  Violet  (true).— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
above,  and  great  satisraction  given  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
season  by  Edward  Tilev,  he  begs  to  sta'e  that  he  ha«  this 
year  a  fine  stock,  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  They  are  beauti- 
fully scented  ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  aa  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  August  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
■will  scent  a  large  greenhouse,  and  a  small  bed,  0  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  he  sufficient  to  lurnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  Tbey  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
will  thrive  and  bloom  tiner  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  busiiy  heads  to  them, 
and  huodreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
bushy  plants,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  smaller  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen ;  or 
IE.  pep  hundred. 

Also  he  bas  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LUTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
bushy  plants  2s  6d.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto,  is  Gd.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Stroog  well  rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is.  per  packet. 

Extra  fine  S  WEE  T- WILLIAM  SEED,  aaved  from  2i  distinct 
varieties,  Is.  per  packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  all  the  best  varieties,  Is.  per 
packet. 

WINTER  CUCUMBER.— Lord  Kenyon'a  Favourite,  2s.  Gd. 
per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps. 

Sold  by  Edward  Tilev,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
16,  Pulteney-bridtfe.  Bath. 


TO  GARDENERS,  &c. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  TUBING  (or  Watering  Gardens, 
spreading  Liquid  Manure,  (fcc,  may  be  had  joined  up  to 
any  lengtb.  Waierproof  Soles  tor  Boots  and  Shoes.  Thread 
for  tying  up  PtdU's.  Gutta  Percha  Canvas  suitable  for  nail  ng 
up  Trees,  die— Manufactured  by  The  Gutta  Percha  CoiiPANY 
Patentees,  18,  Wharf-road,  City-roud,  Loudon, 


FIRST  CLASS  SEEDLING  GERANIUM. 
XJUNDLE'S  BEAUTY  OF  MONTPELLIER. — 
■^^  This  beautiful  flower  was  exhibited  at  the  Chisivick 
Horticultural  Fete,  May  18,  1850,  and  was  very  much 
admired,  and  zoas  also  noticed  by  all  the  leading  publi- 
cations ;  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  by  Professor  Lindley  ;  in  the 
"  Florist,"  by  Mr.  Beck  ;  and  in  the  '^  Gardeners'  Maga- 
zine," by  Mr.  Glenny  ;  all  of  whom  speah  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise.  Two  Seedling  Plants  were  also  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural 
Show,  two  days  previous  to  the  Chiswick  Shoiv,  and  won 
a  Seedling  Prize,  It  was  noticed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Plymouth  Herald,  and  as  it  gives  a  good  description  of 
it  we  extract  it, 

"  One  of  the  principal  attractions  at  the  Show  was  a  magnifi- 
cent Seedling  Geranium,  raised  by  William  Rundle,  Esq.,  Mont- 
pellier  House,  Devonpovt,  and  for  which  an  extra  prize  was 
awarded.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  every  florist,  and  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  flowers  in  the  room.  The  ground 
colour  is  a  bright  pink,  with  a  piire  white  centre,  extending  over 
one-third  of  the  upper  petals.  It  has  a  rich  and  velvety  crim- 
son maroon  spot,  beautifully  tinted,  and  shaded  off"  to  the 
ground  colour.  It  is  an  extra-sized  flower,  of  good  shape  and 
substance,  like  Lyne's  celebrated  flower,  Forget -Me-Not.  In  fact, 
it  has  very  much  the  habit  of  this  sterling  flower,  being  of  a 
short,  robust  growth,  and  throws  its  fine  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage.'* 

Further  description  would  be  unnecessary,  more  than  for  us 
to  say,  that  we  are  certain  it  will  give  the  most  complete  satis- 
faction to  every  customer,  and  we  can  recommend  it  with  the 
same  confidence  that  we  introduced  Lyne's  I>uko  of  Cornwall, 
Forget-Me-Not,  and  Arnold's  Virgin  Qtn^en.  These  are  all  sterling 
flowers  and  are  much  admired  even  at  the  present  day. 

Price  203.  each.     Oue  given  over  three  to  the  trade. 

Good  strong  plants  will  he  ready  about  the  middle  of  October. 
Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Plymouth. 

Our  new  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  Camel- 
lias, Fuchsias,  &c.,  is  just  published,  and  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation for  one  penny  stamp. 


AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
JOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
<J  PLANTS,  ROSES.  CONIFERS,  iic,  is  now  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  aflfbrding  pur- 
chasers every  facility  in  making  selections, 
American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


SAFFRON  WALDEN. 
SUPERB  "DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS." 

WILLIAM  CHATER    begs  respectfully  to  inform 
the  public,  that  he  is  now  sending  out  Plants  of  his  un- 
equalled collection  of  this  ornamental  flower.     See  Catalogue, 
which  may  be  had  on  application,  by  enclosing  a  postage  stamp. 
Hints  on  their  cultivation  given  to  purchasers,  if  required. 
Saffron  Walden,  Eosex,  Sept.  21. 


HEDENHAM  ROSARY,  BUNGAY,  SUFFOLK. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  a  Selection  of 
THE  BEST  HOLLYHOCKS    in    cultivation,    by   R.  B. 
BIRCHAM,  for  the  Autumn  of  1850,  and  Spring  of  1351. 


Name. 

Colour, 

!i.d. 

Atro-purpurea     ... 

Chater's.. 

dark  purple           

1     6 

Atro-sanguinea  ... 

Baron's  ... 

ric-h  dark  crimson 

2     h 

Aurantia 

Rivers'   ... 

salmon       

3     C 

Abd-el-Kader      ... 

Bircbam's 

dark  puce             

3     6 

Black  Prince 

Baron's  ... 

black          

2     f 

Blue.beard 

dark  ground,  white-edged 

I     6 

Bicolor 

Chater's... 

purple  and  white 

2     b 

Gommander-iQ. 

Chief       

Baron's  ... 

light-edged  rose 

2    G 

Coccinea 

Ditto 

bright  scarlet        

3    G 

Comet 

Chater's... 

bright  ruby  red 

7     6 

Conspicua 

Ditto 

colour    very    much    like 
Comet 

3     6 

Defiance 

Birch  am's 

crimson  purple    

5     f 

Delicata 

Baron's  ... 

French  white        

2     0 

Elegaus 

Chater's... 

delicate  blush       

3     6 

Eochantress 

Ditto 

beautiful  deep  pink 

5    0 

Formosa 

Baron's  ... 

claret           

2     (1 

Fireball 

Bircbam's 

brilliant  crimson 

3    fl 

Magnum  Bonum... 

Baron's  ... 

fine  maroon 

7    6 

Model  of  Perfection 

Ditto 

fane  white,  chocolate  grd. 

3    fi 

Mount  Etna 

Bircham's 

bright  red 

3    fi 

Mr.  C.  Baron 

Chater's,.. 

delicate  pinkish    salmon 

7    f. 

^J^apoleon 

red  and  buff          

1     0 

Obscura 

Chater's... 

silvery  shaded  puce 

5     0 

iueen 

Baron's  ... 

beautiful  light  blush 

3    (i 

Ditto  Rosy 

Chater's... 

b  autiful  deep  blush 

3    fi 

Queen  of  Rosea  ... 

Bircham'e 

large  rose               

'roee-coloured,  **  aize,^ 
J  shape,  and  colour  ex-  ( 
]  cellent."— See    Qard-  C 

.  Chron.  Oct.  13,  1849.  J 

1     0 

Robert  Burns 

Bircham's 

3     6 

Royal  Standard  ... 

J.  Chater's 

dark  red     

3    fi 

Rosea  superba    ... 

Baron's  ... 

deep  pink 

1     0 

Rosea  grandiflora 

Ditto 

light  pink,  perfect 

5     0 

tloheaalba 

Chater's... 

rose  and  white 

'^    0 

Su'.phureaperfecta 

Rivers'   ... 

fine  sulphur 

2     6 

Susanna 

Bircbam's 

fine  cream 

fi     0 

Snow-ball,  superb 

Chater's... 

pure  white 

3    6 

Virgin  Queen 

good  white 

1     fi 

Walden  Gem 

Chater's... 

fine  deep  ruby  crimson  ... 

0     0 

Wilham  Tell 

Bircham'> 

dark  lilac 

5    0 

If  the 

Selection 

De  left  to  R.  B.  B. 

Twelve  first-j 

-ate  varieties  of  the  above  £.2    0    0 

Twelve  good 

ditto           ditto     ...      10    0 

Twelve  secou 

d-rate  varieties    0  12    0 

Twelve  borde 

r            ditt 

3            0    6    0 

^HE     BLACK    PRINCE     STRAWBERRY,    now 

sending  out  at  10s.  per  100. 


Mixed  sorts,  30s.  per  100. 

A  remittance  requested  on  delivery  of  plants,  Post-office 
orders  payable  at  Bungay,  Suffolk,  to  Robert  Bihcham. 

Carriage  paid  to  Loudon.  Plants  added  to  compensate  for 
carriage,  and  every  attention  paid  tQ  the  packing. 


Also  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  CULTIVA- 
TION OF  THE  POTATO,  coQtaining  the  Competition  Essay 
for  the  Prize  of  1000  francs  offered  by  the  Belgian  Government. 
Also  Instructions  on  the  Management  of  Asparagus,  Seakale, 
Rhubarb,  Vegetable  Marrow,  Scarlet  Ruoner,  Strawberry, 
Melon,  and  Cucumber;  Chicory  and  Lamb  Lettuce  as  Salads  ; 
the  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  and  the  Tree  Mignonette.  The 
Destruction  of  Woodlice  and  Green-fly  ;  and  Peat  Charcoal  aa 
a  Manure.  By  James  Cuthill,  Horticulturist,  Camberwell, 
London. — Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  him  only.  Price 
25. ;  or,  by  post.  25.  4d.  ■""" 

ESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  ot 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cephalotaxis  Fortunii.  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa,  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  macrocephalum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — Bagshot  Nurseries.  Sept.  21. 


NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY—MYATT'S 
"  SURPRISE."— This  is  a  variety  raised  from  the  British 
Queen,  which  it  resembles,  though  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and 
a  very  free  bearer,  producing  a  greater  abundance  of  those 
large  angular-shaped  Strawberries  than  any  other  variety,  and 
finishing  off  the  last  fruit  of  a  good  size,  price  5{)s.  per  100, 

Also  Myatt's  Eleanor,  5s.  British  Queen,  Globe,  Mammoth, 
Comte  de  Paris.  Hooper's  Seedling,  Keens*  Seedling,  Swan- 
ston's  Seedling,  Elton  Fine,  Ss.  Gd.  Fertilised  Hautbois,  5s, 
Cuthlll's  Black  Prince,  10s.  Qd.  per  100.    Kitley's  GoUab,  3s.  Gd. 

per  doz.,  or  205.  per  100.— Manor  Farm,  Deptford. 

WATERER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN- 
PLANTS,  &LC. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  &c.,  is  just  published,  and  may  he  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  Wateser, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

g^  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  plaating  the  ensuing 
autumn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 

LIST    OF    NEWLY  INTRODUCED    PLANTS 

NOW  OFFERED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  BY 
JAMES  VEITCH  and  SON,  EXETER: 

Escallonia  macrantha,  2l5,  each  ;  one  over  to  the  Trade  on 
three. 

Ixora  salicifolia,  2l3.  each  ;  ditto. 

Dipladenia  urophylla,  21s.  each  ;  ditto, 

Hoya  coriacea,  IO5.  Gd.  each  ;  ditto, 

Dipteracantbus  spectabilia,  10s.  Gd.  each  ;  ditto. 

Oxalis  elegans,  or  Oxalis  elegana  major,  5s.  each,  or  thrae 
for  lOs.  Gd.  of  either. 

Calceolaria  [jrandis,  5s.  each,  or  three  for  10s.  Gd. 


IXORA  SALICIFOLIA  (xauE),   WILLOW-LEAP  IXORA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  are  now  prepared  to 
send  out  strong  plants  of  the  above  beautiful  and  distinct 
IXORA,  received  ty  them  from  Java  through  Mr.  Thos.  Lobb. 
It  is  a  lovely  free-blooming  species,  flowering  in  a  very  young 
state,  and  at  the  Chiswick  Exhibition  in  July  last  received  the 
first  prize  for  new  and  rare  plants— the  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  It 
is  figured  and  described  in  Curtis's  "Botanical  Magazine"  for 
July  lust. 

Strong  well  established  plants  21s,  each;  one  over  to  the 
Trade  on  three. — Exeter,  Sept.  21. 


TULIPS,  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  HYACINTHS, 
GERANIUMS,  AURICULAS,  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM, 
AND  NEW  PLANTS. 

HENRY  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  by 
Appointment  Floeist  to  hee  Majestv  the  Qoeen,  ani> 
TO  HIS  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  begs  to  inform  the  No- 
bility, Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  FLOWERS  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on 
application. 

HOLLYHOCK— "QUEEN  OF  ENGiLAND." 

JOHN  CHATER  and  SON  beg  to  announce  that 
they  intend  sending  out  early  in  October,  the  above  new 
Hollyhock,  at53,  per  plant,  or  with  it  11  other  dw  inct  Show 
varieties — the  12  fjr  35*.,  hamper  inc  uded,  carriage  paid  to 
London.  For  colour  and  desciiption  t>ee catalogue,  which  may 
be  had  by  enclooing  a  po  tage  stjrap,  addressed  to  J,  Chaieb 
and  Son,  Nurserie-.,  Haverhill,  Suffolk. 

Poat-o£Bce  orders  payab'e  at  HaverhiU. 

DUTCH  BULBS   AND  OTHER  FLOWER  ROOTS, 

THOMAS  JACKSON  and  SON  respectfully  an- 
nounce that  they  have  received,  in  fine  condition,  their 
annual  consignment  ot  the  above  ;  and  as  they  import  none  but 
those  of  the  largest  size  and  best  quality,  purchasers  may  rely 
upon  having  tine  roots. 

Gnod  mixed  double  Hyacinths  for  Borders,  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

Fine  named  double  and  single  Hyacinths  for  Glasses  or 
Pots,  from  Gs.  per  dozen. 

The  newest  Crocuses,  and  all  other  Bulbs  at  the  same 
moderate  rate. 

ROYAL  GARDENS,  HAMPTON  COURT. 

Having  added  by  lea?e  these  famous  Gardens  to  their 
previously  extensive  premises,  "T.J.  and  Son"  now  possess 
the  largest  Glass  Establishment  in  the  Trade.  To  their 
General  Stock,  they  respectfully  invite  the  infipection  of  Noble- 
men, Gentlemen,  and  Purcbasers,  who  will  find  in  fine  health. 
and  great  quantity  (in  the  Fruit  Department),  Fruiting  and 
Succession  Pines,  Figs,  Vines,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  &c.,  in 
pots  for  forcinj: ;  (in  the  Flower  Department),  Orchidaceous, 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Herbaceous  Plants  ;  {and  in  the  open 
Ground),  Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roots, 
and  General  Nursery  Stock  on  Sale  at  the  lowest  remunerative 
prices,— Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Kingston,  Surrey,  Sept,  21, 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.] 
THE     PENiSJY-PLANT    GENTLEMAN^   TO    MR. 

DICKSON,  Editor  of  the  Floricultural  Department 

of  the  GAJiiiENERs'  AND  Faemebs'  Jouenal. 
SiE,-Aft«r  veadiBg  your  unwarrantable  attacfc  on  my^cha- 
^cter,  in  the  Journal  of  the  10th  August,  which  a  friend  has 
sent  me.  and  presuming  you  have  only  a  tenth  of  the  superior 
abilities  tou  assume,  you  must  ?iave  known  it  to  be  false,  and  tor 
that  reason  mv  fii-st  idea  w_a3  to  take  Lynch-law  on  your  per- 
son but  it  was  at  the  moment  not  within  reach— the  next,  legal 
DroceediDgs  ■  but  on  consideration  I  found  I  could  not  con- 
sistently giv<-  my  oath  in  court  that  you  have  done,  or  will  do 
me  any  iojury.  On  the  contrary,  after  getting  cool,  I  now 
think  you  have  just  filled  a  vacancy  I  wanted,  by  electing 
yourself  my  engine-driver,  to  clear  the  way  for  my  second  trip  ; 
and,  what  is  equaUy  good,  you  say  you  are  provided  wiih 
Stokers  and  fuel.  Tou  are  a  bold  fellow,  Dickson,  as  you 
confe.-s,  in  taking  the  charge,  that  it  is  new  to  you.  You  even 
say  that  you  do  not  know  how  the  machinery  works  ;  but  rely 
on  your  long  experience,  inputting  on  the_drag,  as  ariver  of 
Dickson  and  Co.'s  old  waggon,  that  you  and  your  cowardly 
backers  can  stop  the  steam.  If  this  is  all  you  have  to  trust  to, 
I  think  the  sooner  you  get  back  to  the  old  waggon,  before  your 
assistants  leave,  the  better— though  shakey,  it  may  last  you 
some  time.  Placing  yourself  on  the  rails  under  such  circum- 
stances is  httle  fchor:  of  madness,  particularly  as  my  second  is 
an  express  and  is  already  started  ;  the  passengers— principally 
ladies,  the  second  and  third  classes,  surrounded  as  they  are 
•with  first  class  Verbenas,  aeraniuras,  &c.,  unknown  to  them 
before  in  f-uch  profusion— look  so  happy,  that  I  cheerfully 
accept,  at  their  warm  hearted  requests,  to  act  as  director  and 
guard.'  From  the  slight  view  I  have  taken,  I  see  many  of  the 
former  seats  filled  with  the  same  parties,  and  what  ia  ?ery  gra- 
ti^ing,  some  have  brought  tbeii*  daughters  and  mothers. 
Having  been  the  road  before,  we  are  now  going  cheerfully  on, 
as  they  have  had  ocular  proof  that  I  will  not  deceive  them ; 
that  however  much  dust  you  and  your  dusty  companions  may 
create,  I  will  try  and  take  care  that  it  does  not  blind  them. 
But  to  be  serious  ;  you  have  wilfully  left  out  the  words  bedoiug- 
out  plants,  which,  any  one  referring  to  my  Advertisement  wiii 
see  that  it  alters  the  meaning  ;  and  any  one  at  all  conversant 
■with  Flowers  must  know  that  first-rate  bedding-out  Plants  are 
different  from  new  Florists'  Flowers.  Though  ever>  year  is 
adding  to  this  class  of  plants,  still  before  they  have  weathered 
the  storms,  and  shown  their  habits  for  a  season  out  of  doors, 
and  proved  worthy,  they  cannot  in  justice  be  called  first-rate 
for  tbat  purpose,  however  beautiful  and  suitable  for  pot  culture 
under  glass.  I  also  challenge  you  to  produce  one  single  in- 
stance of  my  sending  out  new  Florists'  Flowers  as  first-rate  at 
high  prices.  I  also  challenge  you  to  produce  a  single  instance 
of  my  offering  Cups,  Medals,  or  Money  as  prizes  for  my 
own  seedlings  coming  out  the  same  season.  I  may  also 
add  that  I  do  not  offer  new  plants  the  first  year  at 
one  penny,  though  judging  from  what  has  come  out 
this  year,  many  of  them  are  hardly  worth  it;  but  why  not  the 
raiders  of  new  flowers  make  arrangements  amongst  them- 
selves, and  rule  the  prices  the  first  year,  say,  for  Verbenas, 
Ss.  in  May,  4s.  in  June,  &c.  ?  I,  for  one,  though  held  out  by 
the  editor  as  a  destructionist  and  impostor,  will  agree  to  it. 
My  object  is  to  send  out  really  good  bedding-out  plants,  with- 
out any  regard  to  when  they  came  out,  sucti  as  the  first  gar- 
deners in  the  kingdom  cultivate,  with  the  view  of  supplying  a 
class  that  takes  great  interest  in  fiowers,  but  cannot  aftbrd 
to  give  annually  Gd  per  plant  for  bedding  out  stuff.  A  sample 
of  the  Verbenas  was  exhibited  at  the  Botanic  Society's  show  in 
June  and  July,  and  we  believe  the  best  ever  shown.  I  have 
been  a  grower  of  flowers  upwards  of  36  years,  and  have  had 
prizes  more  than  30  years  ago  ;  and  I  remember,  as  if  it  only 
occurred  yesterday,  who  I  got  my  first  Tulip,  Rose,  Hydrangea, 
&c.,  from,  and  can  fully  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  those  that 
are  fond  of  flowers  when  they  gain  their  object.  I  believe  that 
I  was  the  first  that  had  medals  for  seedling  and  specimen 
plants  of  Verbenas  in  London.  I  am  also  in  the  full  belief 
that  it  will  do  nurserymen  good,  by  allowing  the  amateurs 
more  room  in  their  bouses  lor  choice  plants,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  create  thousands  of  new  customers ;  and, 
therefore,  will  give  greater  scope  for  the  raisers  of  new  vaiieties 
and  novelties,  supported  as  I  am  by  the  ladies,  and  having  the 
good  fortune  this  season  to  have  the  services  of  that  now  rare 
animal  SUPPOSITITIOUS  OICKSO.SII,  which  I  hope  to  make 
good  use  of  as  a  novelty  to  attract  attention  for  1851.  And  as  my 
system  of  growing  plants  by  the  lOO.OUU  appears  beyond  your 
comprehension,  you,  like  all  ignorant  and  obstinate  people, 
condemn  what  you  do  not  understand.  Tijou^'h  I  had  100,000 
unsold  this  teason,  I  will  try  again  to  deserve  the  name  of  "  tue 
penny  plant  gentleman  '*  [not  self  christened)  which  you  say  has 
novelty  to  recommend  ir,  and  -leave  the  vendors  of  Primroses 
and  Lavender,  ihree  bunches  a  penny,  for  the  present,  to  the 
protection  of  Mr.  Dickson,  who  appears  to  me,  by  his  leadiog 
article  of  the  10th.  to  be  more  qualified  for  them  than  editor  of 
a  paper  that  claims  the  character  of  being  the  only  orgcm  of 
publicity  for  genuine  projpe^'ty  and  honesty. 

Stowe,  Buckingham.  David  Feeqdson. 

P.  S,  The  above  was  sent  to  the  journal,  but  as  it  appears  not 
consistent  with  their  sort  of  justice,  it  has  not  been  inserted  ; 
I  therefore  respectfully  inform  the  proprietor  of  the  above 
journal  that  if  not  inserted  the  following  week  after  this  notice, 
I  will  take  out  legal  proceedings  against  him. 

FERGUSON'S  SUMMER  AND  WINTER 
BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS.  —  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  if 
you  want  choice  for  the  summer  you  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  order  now  for  May,  1851.  I  have  room  to  winter  almost  an 
unlimited  number  ;  and  where  the  reference  is  respectable,  and 
no  doubt  of  their  genuine  quality,  I  will  not  wish  a  remittance 
till  they  prove  worthy. 

I  also  offer,  at  double  the  price,  the  following,  in  about 
equal  quantities,  for  filling  the  beds  in  winter,  and  which  can 
be  removed  to  a  reserved  place  before  planting  the  Verbenas, 
Ac,  in  May,  and  returned  again  and  again,  without  injury. 
Kice  plants  of  Aucubajapooica,  Chinese  Arbor-vitass,  Juniptrs, 
Green  Holiy,  Laurestinus,  Tree  Box,  Common  aud  Portugal 
Laurel,  Cotoneaster  microphy  la,  Tew,  Berberis  aquitblium,  die. 
For  larger  stuff,  see  other  advertisements.  As  the  rail  is  com- 
pleted to  Aylesbury  aud  Buckinghuni,  D.  F.  invites  inspection. 
Por  specimen  plants,  ihe  former;  small,  the  latter. 

David  Feegdson,  Nurseryman,  dsc.,  near  Buckingham. 


MESSRS.  KNIGHT  and  PERRY  feel  themselvea 
called  upon  to,  ofEe»*  th^ir  most  grateful  acknowledge 
ments  for  the  confidence  with  which  their  numerous  Patrons 
havexecurred  to  them  when-in  wantof  GAE.DENERS,  and  beg 
mosc  respectfully  to  state  that  the  scrutiny  and  vigilance  they 
hajie  alwajs  employ:£d  in  selecting  good  and  clever  men  [to 
which  the  almost  invariable  satisfaction  that  has  so  long  at- 
tended their  recommendations  is  mainly  attributable),  is,  it' 
possible,  increasL-d  now  ;  and  that  the  steps  tbey  take  to  arrive 
correctly  at  the  private  as  well  as  the  protessional  character  of 
those  they  send  out  as  Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailiffs,  «fcc.,* 
induce  them  to  engage,  unhesiiatin»Iy,  to  furnish  first-rate  men 
in  these  capacities  whenever  called  on  to  do  so. 

Exotic  Nurseryi  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Loi\don. 


UPTON  PARK. 

SLOUGH  DAHLIA  SHOW,  September  26.  — 
W.  Beagg,  of  the  Star  Nursery,  will  give  a  SILVER  CUP, 
value  five  guineas,  in  addition  to  the  other  Seven  Prizes  offered, 
to  Amateurs  and  Gentlemenfs  Gardeners,  for  the  best  12 
blooms  of  DAHLIAS,  dissimilar  fiowers,  to  be  ready  for  the 
judges  by  12  o'clock,  and  remain  till  6.  Fancy  Dahlias,  sis 
blooms  ;  new  Dahlias,  Pansies,  Roses,  Hollyhocks,  &c.,  as 
usuaL     Seedling  Dahlias,  three  blooms,  in  stands. 


BULBOUS  ROOTS,  GRAPE  VINES,  &c. 

J  WEEKS  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  beg  to 
•  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  they  have  now  got  a 
large  collection  of  fine  Bulbs,  which  they  can  supply  very  cheap. 
Small  collections  made  up,  consisting  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissus, 
Tulips,  Jonquils,  Cr  cus,  Snowdrops,  Gladiolus,  Alstraeolum, 
Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Iris,  Scilla,  and  other  appropriate 
kinds,  for  30s.,  205.,  and  10s.  Priced  Catalogues  sent  upon 
application.  Also  a  very  tine  collection  of  GRAPE  VINES 
IN  POTS,  from  eyes  two  and  three  years  old,  for  FORCIiVG 
IN  POTS  or  PLANTING.  — STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS  in  extensive  variety. 

J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King'e-road.  Chelsea. 


B 


ECK'S    PELARGONIUMS     AND     OTHER 


Varieties  ARE  NOW  READY  TO  BE  SENT  OUT  in  ex- 
change  for  a  post-office  order  on  Brentford  for  Two  Guineas, 
inciuding  package  and  delivery  to  London:  Blanche,  Centurion, 
Cassandra,  Crusader,  Delicatissima,  Dorcas,  Emilia,  Gustavus, 
Gulielma,  Lalla  Rookh,  Lamartiue,  Mont  Blanc,  Meleagre, 
Minna,  Ondine,  Princess,  Alonzo,  Ruby,  Rosamond,  Star, 
Symmetry,  and  Sarah— Post-office  orders  are  requested  to  be 
m"ade  payable  to  John  Dobson.  The  Vaiieties  of  1S49  are  not 
yet  ready,  but  those  of  ISiS  m3y  be  selected,  Desctiptive 
Catalogues  may  be  had  upon  application  to  J.  D.,  enclosing  a 
postage  stamp. 

N.B.— Growers  of  Pelargoniums  should  provide  themselves 
with  what  they  require  at  once,  and  shift  them  into  larger-sized 
pots  than  they  are  sent  out  in. 

Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  Sept.  21. 


PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

HEi^RY  ROGER  SMITHS,  of  EastHngy  Ea^er- 
sbam  Kent,'  engasres  to  supply  the  Public  with  the 
NATURAL  GRASSES  AND  TREFOILS,  in  mixtures -suited 
to  the  description  of  isoil  which  may  be  named,  atU.  pgr  acre, 
allowing  3  bushels.  The  Seeds  to  be  delivered  on  the-railway. 
Mixtures  for  Lawns  and  old  Pastures  at  an  equal  reduction. 
These  Seeds  are  gathered  bj  a  gentleman,  who,  having  made 
them  his  study  from  boyhood,  now  offers  the  result  of  his  la- 
bour-far the  guod  of  the  lauded  injejre^st,  who  are  so  suddenly 
and  un  qually  taxed. 

A  reference  Is  re  quire  d-fr_oni  uhknowji  correspondents. 


E.  FOSTER,  ESQ.»S,  NEW  PELARGONIUMS. 

WM^  BRAGG  is  authorised  by  Edmund  Foster, 
Esq.,  of  Ciewer  Manor,  to  send  out  his  new  and  choice 
varieties  tor  1850,  Cataloijues  of  which  can  be  had  on  aopiica- 
tion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rouse  has  likewise  favoured  W.  B,  with 
the  stock  of  his  superb  Pelargonium  "ALIBI."  Other -good 
and  approved  sorts  ;  for  description  and  price,  see  Catalogue, 
which  contains  lists  of  Chater's  and  other  new  and  superb 
Hollyhocks,  Pansies,  PinUs,  Picotees,  Carnations,  Roses,  Chry- 
santhemums, &C. ;  ground  and  pot  roots  of  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias. — Star  Nursery,  Slough,  Bucks. 

NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  HERTS. 

A  PAUL  AND  SON  respectfully  inform  their 
•  Customers  and  the  Public  in  general,  that  their  New 
and  Descriptive  CATALOGUES  of  Roses  and  Hardy  Orna- 
mentilFlowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  will  be  ready  by  the  1st  of 
October.  Applications,  enclosing  two  stamps  for  the  Rose,  and 
one  for  the  Tree  Catalogue,  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  Water. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 
AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildiiics,  or  fix  H.M-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find, at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  &c.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularJy  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves, 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  dsc,  forwarded  on 
application. — J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road.  Chelsea.  London, 


GREEN  AND  HOTHOUSES  made  by  Machinery, 
warranted  best  materials,  glazed  IQ-oz,  sheet  glass,  of  a 
large  size,  with  glass  at  both  ends  and  one  door,  painted  three 
coats  of  best  oil-colour,  and  delivered  to  any  Railway  or  Wharf 
in  London. 
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CLMUS  MONTANA,  var.  PENDULA  FOLIIS  VaRIEGaTIS, 
the  Weeping  Silver-striped  W>eh,  or  Scotch  Elm. 

MESSRS.  PONTKY  beg  to  ioturm  the  Trade  and 
the  Public  that  they  intend  sending  out  the  above  splen- 
did 1  ree  this  autumn. 

The  variety  is  an  original  with  themselves,  and  was  found  in 
their  Nursery  some  years  ago.  It  is  equally  robust  and  pendulous 
in  its  habit  wi  h  the  common  Weeping  Elm,  and  its  leaf  is  dis- 
tinctly stiiptd  or  margined  with  silver.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  constancy  in  variegation,  seldom  or  ever  producing  an 
entire  grteo  leaf.  Several  eminent  people  in  the  Trade  have 
this  summer  seen  the  Stock  of  Plants,  aud  pronounce  it  one  of 
the  greatest  novelties  in  its  line  that  for  a  long  period  bae 
been  introduced.  The  Plants  are  worked  on  stems  from  3  to 
6  feet  high.  One  year  worked,  lUs.  Gd, ;  two  yeai's,  153.  ;  and 
three  years,  21s.  each. 

MEb&rs.  Pontes  have  also  on  Sale  an  extensive  Collection  of 
Ornameotal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  catalogues  t  f  which  can  be  had 
on  application. — N.B.  Remittances  or  references  will  be  re- 
quired irom  unknown  correspondents. 

Nursery,  Kirkheaton,  near  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  Sept,  21 


60  to 

23 
These  Greenhouses  are  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  any 

country  carpenter  can  fix  them  with  ease,    A  plan  is  sent  free 

for  the  brickwork,  die. 
Estimates  for  erecting  and  heating  the  above,  on  application. 

Lists,  of  prices  for  Sash-doors,  iSsc,  post-free  on  application. 
J.  Lewis,  Horticultural  Worlds,  Stamford-hill,  Middlesex. 


PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.  —  Cisterns,  Filters, 
Milk  and  Salting  vessels.  Corn  and  Flour  Chests,  Sinks, 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Malting  and  other  Flooring,  Sliirt- 
ing.  Refrigerators,  Garden  Edging,  1  lower  Boxes,  Pine  pit 
LiuingS,  Hot-bed  Frames,  movenble  Cattle  Sheds,  Coping, 
Drain  Stones  and  Traps,  Steps  and  Risers,  Balcony  Landings, 
Roofing  Slates,  ridge  roll  and  dap  ;  Waste  Slate  for  drains. 
Sun  Dials,  Fountains,  and  all  descripiions  of  plain  Slate  Work 
in  Town,  or  direct  from  Mr.  MjiGNos's  Works  in  North  Wales. 
ENAMELLED  SLaTE  Chimney-pieces.  Billiard  Tables, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  iMural  Tablets,  (kc,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble,  8urpa8^ing  the  choicest  marbles  in  beauty  and 
durabiUty,  al  less  tnau  half  ihe  cost  of  tbe  commonest  descrip- 
tions. Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr,  Maqnus, 
89  and  10,  Upper  Belgrave-place,  London. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     ROSES,    VERBENAS,    &c.,    FOR 
THE  MILLION. 

DAVID  FERGUSON,  Landscape  GUrdener,  Con- 
TRACTOE,  Plantee,  &c.,  offcTS  comnann  Laurels  atll.  to 
5i.  per  ItJOO  ;  iflOD,OiiO  are  takiu  10,000  will  be  added.  Good 
standard  Roses,  3  to  6  feet,  51.  per  100,  and  401.  per  1000.  Ber- 
beris aquifolium,  fine,  It.  to  3J.  per  1000.  Evergreen  Privet, 
strong,  IL  to  U.  5s.  per  1000.  Cotoneaster  miciophylla,  for 
hedges,  &c.,  fine,  lOa.  per  100,  and  41.  per  1000.  Also  large 
quantiiies  of  the  following  at  low  prices:— Fine  specimeu 
Cedrus  Deodara  and  Pious  escelsa,  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  in 
pots  ;  fiue  specimen  Arbor-vitas,  Aucuba  japonica,  Yews,  Box, 
Phillyrea?,  red  Cedars,  Araucarias  ;  scovch,  Silver,  and  Spruce 
Firs  ;  Larch,  Oak,  Elm,  Ash,  Lime,  Hornbeam,  Hazel,  double 
pink  and  scarlet  Thorns,  fine  maiden  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
worked  from  trees  in  the  houses  on  the  spot ;  some  of  tbe  fruit 
was  exhibited  at  Regent-street,  and  received  a  Banksian 
Medal,  this  season,  though  very  inferior  to  whatD.  F.  has  sent  to 
his  fruiterer  at  different  times  this  season,  which  can  be  proved  ; 
with  large  quantities  of  other  Fruit  Trees.  Also  first-rate 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  ("alceolarias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Anagallis,  Salvias,  Cupheas,  &c.,  for  bedding  out,  at  Is.  Gd, 
per  dozen,  if  5  to  20  dozen  are  taken  ;  Is.  M.  if  20  to  50  dozen 
are  taken  ;  above  50  dozen,  Id.  each ;  and  if  100  dozen  are 
taken,  5 dozen  will  be  added.  Carriage  Iree  to  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Leamington,  Peterborough,  Banbury,  Bedford,  a,nd 
all  intermediate  stations  on  the  North- Western  Railway. 

Lists  marked  for  selection  at  the  above  prices  sent  free  on 
application;  but  to  those  not  already  in  possession  of  a  collec- 
tion, D.  F.  advises  parties  to  state  the  colour  and  quantity  they 
want,  and  leave  the  selection  to  bio:;  and  to  those  that 
have  no  convenience  fo:  wintering  plants,  they  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  give  their  annual  orders  in  August  and 
September  for  the  following  spring,  as  tbey,  on  taking  five 
dozen  and  upwards,  will  have  the  choice  not  only  of  those 
marked  in  the  list,  but  any  other  bedding  out  plant,  if  .possible 
to  procure,  at  equally  low  prices. 

Letters  directed  Buckingham  (where  all  Post-office  orders 
are  requested  to  be  made  payable),  in  place  of  Aylesbury,  reach 
D.  F.  one  day  sooner.  ^ 


CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Plat*^,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  H^d.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  105.  Gd.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  deUvery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  for  I'J  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  &c. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas-G lasses.  Genuine  W-hite 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  Bailiff  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs,  Cogah 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTEKS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  theatteutioo  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  «bc.,  to  the  vaat  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  Is.  Zd.  to  Is.  (jd, 
per  superticiul  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id,  to  9d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT   W\TER. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort  street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Piiuce  Alr.ert  — ORNAMkNTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian.  Canada,  China, 
barnaile,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  wiuter  teal,  gadwull,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-ejed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  (tc, 
domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  .ilso  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  S  irrey.  aod  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs  ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-pas  ^  age,  Gracechurch- street,  London, 

CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  BOXES 
AND  LIGHTS. 
One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boses  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2-light  Boxea 
and  Lights  from  11.  is.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  References  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
aod  the  Trade,  in  most  of  tbe  counties  of  England.  Jas.  Watth, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London, 
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TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  &c. 

A  VAN  GEERT,  Florist,  Ghent,  begs  to  inform 
•  the  above  that  he  has  just  published  his  New  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  PLANTS,  which  may  be  had  on  appUcatioa  to 
his  Agents,  Bethau  and  Blackith,  Custom  House,  Shipping, 
and  General  Forwarding  Agents,  Cos  and  Hammond's  Quays, 
liOWer  Thani^g-street,  London. 


MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUES 
OF  NEW  AND  HARE  PLANTS.  STOVE  AND  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS.  GERANIUMS,  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  &c., 
isc,  are  n&w  ready,  and  can  be  had.  on  pre-paid  application, 
by  eneloaing  two  postage  stamps. — Exeter,  Sept.  21. 


WILMOT'S  "PRINCE  ARTHUR"  STRAWBERRY. 

JWILMOT  begs  to  state  that  he  will  commence 
•  sending  out  his  new  Strawberry  next  week.  Orders 
forwarded  to  himself  or  the  following  agents  will  be  duly 
executed.    Price  51.  per  100. 

Agents.— Robert  Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  William 
T.  Atwood,  Mortlake,  Surrey ;  George  Charlwood,  Seedsman, 
€ovent-ga,rden  ;  and  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  6,  Leaden, 
iall-street. — Isleworth,  Middlesex,  Sept.  21, 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1850. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Goir,KlJBX  Snpi^.— Taeaday,  Sept.  24 :  Whitby  Floral  and  Horticultural. 

An  outcry  has  beeu  raised  against  the  Woods 
and  Forests  by  a  part  of  the  daily  press,  who,  in 
their  zeal  for  popular  rights,  fancy  they  have  dis- 
covered a  flagrant  case  of  popular  wrong.  A  few 
■workmen  have  been  seen  cutting  a  straight  line 
lacross  the  esplanade  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace ; 


ment  having  alike  fled  from  town,  the  censures  of 
the  member  for  Montrose  having  melted  into  air, 
and  the  '  pledge '  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  having 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  Commissioners  set 
bravely  to  work  with  11,000/.  in  hand."  They  begin 
by  pulling  down  the  famous  marble  arch.  "  They 
had  not  settled  where  the  arch  was  to  go,  but  at  all 
events  it  must  come  down  ;  so  a  road  is  made  into 
the  nearest  field,  which  happened  in  this  case  to  be 
the  Green-park,  and  there,  shrouded  by  a  wooden 
enclosure,  the  relics  are  to  lie  till  an  available  posi- 
tion is  found.  If  the  place  of  reconstruction  is  so 
uncertain,  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  hire  the 
yard  of  some  eminent  builder  and  store  the  materials 
in  a  more  fitting  locality.  The  only  alternative  is 
to  suppose  that  there  is  some  definite  object  in  the- 
choice  of  so  singular  a  stone-yard  as  the  sward  of 
the  Green-park  hard  by  the  palace  windows." — 
"  The  Woods  and  Forests  have  commenced  their 
campaign  by  cutting  off  a  fine  piece  of  St.  James's- 
park,  and  are  proceeding  to  pile  up  the  dismembered 
arch  in  the  middle  of  the  Green-park.  Any  one 
may  see  that,  having  effected  a  beginning  of  their 
plan,  and  bored  all  London  with  their  stone-yard 
during  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  next  year,  and 
perhaps  for  some  years  after,  they  will  agitate  for 
some  more  money  in  order  to  finish  the  job."  We 
next  have  a  formidable  account  of  some  intentions 
entertained  by  Mr.  Nf.sfield  of  constructing  magni- 
ficent gardens  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  to  be 


existing  boundaries  of  roadway  and  iron  fencing, 
by  dots. 

From  this  it  appears  that  it  is  intended  to  form  3 
court-yard  in  front  of  the  Palace,  about  50  yards 
broad  and  264  yards  long,  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  the  existing  roadway  from  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  and  of  securing  some  degree  of  quiet  to  its 
inhabitants  ;  and  that  in  order  to  replace  the  road- 
way thus  removed,  Constitution-hill  will  be  made 
to  sweep  gracefully  round  the  new  court-yard,  while 
a  similar  bend  will  be  given  to  the  line  of  road 
from  Pimlico.  In  carrying  out  this  plan  a  small 
triangular  morsel  of  the  useless  naked  ugly  end  of 
the  enclosure  in  St.  James's  Park  will  be  cut  off; 
the  water  will  not  be  approached  within  100  feet, 
and  no  interference  whatever  will  take  place  with 
public  convenience.  On  the  contrary,  public  conve- 
nience will  be  consulted,  and  the  appearance  of  one 
of  the  few  public  buildings  in  London  which  people 
care  to  look  at,  be  wonderfully  improved. 

These  are  the  exact  alterations  which  are  "to 
create  universal  disgust,  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
parks,  to  curtail  their  proportions  with  unheard-of 
cruelty,  and  to  cut  oft"  one-third  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  lake  !  "  Surely  a  mare's  nest  of  such  dimen- 
sions was  never  found  before. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  instead  of  "  the  beauty  of 
the  parks  being  marred "  it  will  be  very  greatly 
improved  ?  The  appearance  of  Buckingham  Palace 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  just  and  much  unfaic 


a  couple  of  ominous  surveying  rods  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  Green-park ;  some  costermongers' 
carts  have  been  detected  emptying  themselves  of 
their  loads  in  front  of  the  palace ;  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  the  famous  marble  arch  has  begun  to 
disappear.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Lord 
Seymour  is  aboutto  perpetrate  some  official  enormity. 
^^  According  to  the  Times,  the  Commissioners  are 
coolly  proceeding  to  occupy  a  large  slice  of  the 
trreen-park  temporarily,  and  a  section  of  St.  James's- 
park  en,  permanence;"  the  public  is  hereafter  to 
tUscoyer,  to  the  universal  disgust,  that  the  beauty 
ot  both  parks  has  been  marred,  and  the  proportions 
of  one  cruelly  curtailed."    "Ministry  and  Parlia- 


cut  out  of  the  Green-park  and  St.  James's-park  ; 
and  an  assurance  that  the  ornamental  water  is  to  be 
curtailed,  "From  the  clearance  already  made  at 
the  upper  end,"  says  the  Times,  "we  discover  that 
one-third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  lake  would  be 
cutoff." 

It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  a  journal,  with  such 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  as  the  Times  pos- 
sesses, could  have  fallen  into  this  series  of  mistakes. 
The  statements  are  made  under  a  total  misappre- 
hension of  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  and 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  plan,  in  which  the  works  now  in 
progress   are    indicated   by  solid   lines,   and    the 


criticism ;  it  is  admitted  veiy  generally  to  be  un- 
worthy the  sovereign  of  England ;  but  whether  that 
be  so  or  not  there  the  building  stands,  and  it  must 
be  finished.  The  works  now  in  progress  are  the 
completion  of  it ;  they  are  as  necessary  to  the  build- 
ing as  any  other  portion  of  the  decorations.  Not  to 
construct  them  would  be  to  leave  the  Queeis's 
London  residence  in  the  same  state  as  a  London 
shopkeeper's  house  without  its  area  railings.  Until 
the  marble  arch  is  down,  and  the  outer  court-yard, 
with  the  road  surrounding  it,  is  completed,  the  front 
of  the  palace  must  remain  little  better  than  a  stone- 
yard.  We  confidently  believe  that  these  changes 
will  be  productive  of  as  beautiful  an  effect  as  is 
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attainable  under  existing  circumstances.  Tiie  main 
public  approach  to  the  palace  vnll  be  by  the  Mall, 
-svhich,  stopped  by  the  court-yard,  with  its  grace- 
ful outline,  will  extend  symmetrically  to  the  right 
and  left,  on  the  one  hand  leading  to  Constitution- 
hill  and  on  the  other  to  the  Birdcage-walk  and 
Pimlico. 

As  to  the  end  of  the  ornamental  ground  in  St. 
James's-park  it  will  undergo  no  change  ;  there  will 
be  no  curtailment  of  the  lake  and  no  interference 
with  public  convenience ;  its  end  vnil  be  turned,  so 
as  to  suit  the  new  court-yard  ;  and  that  is  all.  For 
our  own  part  we  could  have  wished  that  some  altera- 
tion of  this  end  of  the  Park  had  been  made  ;  it  is 
evident  that  the  original  design  was  here  left  incom- 
plete, with  a  view  to  some  change  like  that  in  pro- 
gress ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  refined  taste 
which  planned  the  modem  park  would  have  placed 
the  ugliest  portion  of  it,  a  portion  which  is  a  blot 
upon  the  plan,  next  the  front  of  a  Royal  Palace. 

The  unfortunate  marble  arch  is  another  subject 
upon  which  the  Times  is  eloquent.  It  is  astonished 
at  its  removal  to  the  Green-park  (a  place  within  a 
few  yards  of  its  present  position),  and  suggests  that 
it  is  put  there  because  the  Woods  and  Forests  have 
a  lurking  affection  for  a  certain  "  discarded  plan ;" 
and  in  another  place  the  public  is  assured  that  there 
must  be  some  definite  object  in  the  choice  of  so 
singular  a  stone-yard  as  the  sward  of  the  Green- 
park,  hard  by  the  palace  windows.  We  dare  say 
there  is  a  definite  object,  and  we  would  suggest  the 
great  probability  that  the  place  to  which  it  is  to  be 
removed  is  some  point  in  advance  of  the  palace, 
towards  the  Horse  Guards.  It  is  indeed  reported 
that  Lord  Seymour's  'wish  is  to  have  it  at  A.  in 
the  annexed  plan,  a  not  inappropriate  position  ;  and 
if  so,  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  a  more 
convenient  station  for  the  "  stone-yard  "  could  not 
have  been  selected  until  the  arch  can  be  recon- 
structed. 

We  have  alluded  to  "  a  discarded  plan  "  by  Mr. 
Nesfield.  This  is  described  as  follows  :  "  It  pro- 
posed to  make  two  large  ornamental  gardens  in 
front  of  Buckingham  Palace — one  on  the  north,  and 
one  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mali  ;  the  northern  one 
being  taken  out  of  the  Green-park,  and  the  southern 
one  out  of  the  ornamental  enclosure  in  St.  James's- 
park.  The  two  would  extend  in  length  from  Staf- 
ford-house to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Mall,  and 
in  breadth  from  the  Birdcage-walk  to  the  straight 
path  leading  into  Cleveland-row.  The  marble 
arch  would  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Mall,  parallel  with  the  east  side  of  the  two  gardens 
and  between  them."  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  person  of  taste  not  ready  to  admit 
that  gardens  like  these  would  be  a  beautiful 
feature  of  the  ground ;  and  that  they  would  har- 
monise much  better  with  the  architectural  features 
of  the  Palace  front  than  the  rough  shrubbery  and 
little  water  squirt  which  they  would  cover.  Nor 
would  they  curtail  the  space  open  to  public  re- 
creation; because  they  would  be  as  public  as  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries ;  in  fact,  their  area  would 
be  greater  than  the  present  area  by  the  whole  surface 
of  the  water  which  they  would  displace,  and  which 
is  now  only  to  be  looked  at. 

But  all  this  speculation  is  as  useless  as  the  de- 
scription in  the  Times;  for  there  is  no  intention 
whatever  of  executing  Mr.  Nesfield's  design,  as 
will  be  seen  by  our  plan  of  what  is  really  doing  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  never  will  be  executed. 
Experience  shows  that  John  Bull,  who  is  eager 
enough  to  censure  Government  for  the  paltry  ap- 
pearance of  all  public  buildings,  is  still  more  eager 
to  withhold  the  means  of  doing  anything  noble 
and  worthy  of  comparison  with  foreign  architectural 
works ;  and  we  see  no  probability  of  Buckingham 
Palace  being  more  favoured  than  other  places. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  mass  of 
nutritious  food  which  decays  neglected  in  our  woods 
and  fields  every  autumn,  in  the  shape  of  fangi.  The 
prejudices,  however,  against  any  general  appropria- 
tion of  these  viands  seem  almost  insurmountable, 
and  they  are  every  now  and  then  confirmed  by  some 
lamentable  occurrence  like  that  which  lately  took 
place  at  Bristol,  from  the  use,  as  it  is  said,  of  some 
large  species  resembling  the  common  Agaric.  Un- 
fortunately in  such  cases  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
determine  accurately  the  species  which  have  been 
eaten,  much  less  the  attendant  circumstances,  a  due 
appreciation  of  which  could  alone  lead  to  any  trust- 
worthy result.  In  the  cases  which  have  come  under 
our  own  notice  there  has  always  been  a  little  mystery 
about  the  matter.  At  Cambridge,  some  years  since, 
a  whole  family  suffered  from  eating  Blewits  (Ag. 
personaius)  a  species  commonly  sold  in  the  London 
markets,  and  used  regularly  in  some  families  as  an 
excellent  article  of  food.  Other  species  however 
■vyere  known  to  be  intermixed  in  small  quantities, 


though  scarcely  determinable  when  received,  and  it 
seems  more  just  to  attribute  the  evil  result  to  them 
than  to  a  species  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  gene- 
rally safe  and  wholesome. 

In  the  Bristol  case  we  have  seen  no  specimens, 
except  indeed  some  sent  to  us  from  Clevedon-court 
are  the  same  with  those  said  to  be  common  in  Leigh 
Wood  ;  but,  as  far  as  appears  on  its  surface,  the 
species  in  question  was  the  common  Ag.  arcensis,  a 
species  exposed  for  sale  in  immense  numbers  in  our 
markets,  and  one  of  which  we  never  scruple  to  make 
use.  During  the  course  of  last  autumn  we  examined 
multitudes  of  Mushrooms  in  Covent  Garden  market, 
and,  except  forced  specimens,  we  did  not  see  a 
single  true  Mushroom,  though  many  bushels  were 
strewed  about  the  stalls.  It  is  very  difficult  there- 
fore to  understand  how  a  species  eaten  very  exten- 
sively with  impunity,  should  in  some  individual 
families,  where  the  number  of  their  component 
members  is  not  small  enough  to  account  for  any 
peculiarity  of  constitution  like  that  which  renders 
mussels  dangerous,  prove  not  merely  injurious  but 
fatal.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
quantity  taken  into  the  stomach  has  been  large  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that,  in  some,  mineral  poisons  may  have 
been  concerned.  Amanitine,  the  principle  on  which  the 
dangerous  property  of  fungi  depends,  exists  very  pos- 
sibly in  dilferent  proportions  in  different  samples  ; 
and  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  those  which  are  pro- 
duced artificially  should  exhibit,  on  analysis,  a  com- 
paratively smaller  proportion  of  such  principles,  in 
consequence  of  being  removed,  when  growing,  from 
the  influence  of  light.  At  present,  however,  the 
chemical  analyses  of  these  productions  are  far  from 
complete  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  com- 
parative experiments  should  be  made  of  Agaricus 
carapestris,  produced  naturally  and  artificially,  as 
also  of  A.  arvensis. 

In  most  foreign  markets  there  is  a  public  in- 
spector of  the  fungi  exhibited  for  sale,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  consequence  accidents  are  extremely  rare. 
Were  the  quality,  however,  of  particular  species 
very  variable,  no  system  of  inspection  could  guard 
against  accidents,  except  indeed,  as  at  Paris,  no 
Mushrooms  were  admitted  except  those  raised  arti- 
ficially. We  cannot  help  therefore  suspecting  that, 
where  accidents  do  occur,  it  would  be  found,  on 
fitting  examination,  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  against 
species  which  experience  has  pronounced  wholesome, 
but  was  due  to  an  ignorant  admixture  of  really 
deleterious  kinds. 


A  cORRESPONTiENT  reproaches  us  with  allowing 
others  to  give  bad  advice.  He  says  ;  "  I  am  aware 
the  conductor  of  a  periodical  cannot  be  considered 
responsible  for  such  advice,  yet  I  think  it  behoves 
him  to  be  careful,  that  great  mischief  does  not  ensue 
from  following  it.  This  must  be  the  case  if  Potato 
growers  should  be  induced  to  imitate  your  corre- 
spondent in  this  day's  Chronicle  respecting  the 
taking  up  the  crop.  I  have  been  a  very  large  grower 
for  the  last  30  years,  and  during  my  early  years  I 
made  many  experiments  about  the  time  of  taking 
up  and  the  manner  of  securing  them.  Much,  I  be- 
lieve, yet  remains  to  be  proved  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  keeping  them,  but  I  have  invariably  found  that 
fully  ripened  Potatoes  weigh  the  heaviest,  keep  the 
best,  and  are  much  the  best  in  flavour.  Shaws  are 
getting  ripe,  and  perhaps  may  be  taken  early,  but  I 
appeal  to  the  salesmen  in  Covent  Garden  market  to 
j  ustify  me,  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  ripe  Regent 
to  be  found  in  the  market,  neither  will  there  be  for 
many  days  to  come.  October  is  quite  early  enough 
to  dig  for  storing  the  main  crop  of  Regents  ;  and  if 
your  corresDondent  would  consult  any  of  the  small 
market  gardeners,  they  would  assure  him  they  never 
so  well  please  their  customers  as  when  they  dig  for 
their  daily  supply  quite  up  to  the  severe  frosts. 
And  further,  if  he  will  leave  a  small  piece  undug, 
and  covered  with  mulch,  to  keep  out  the  frosts,  he 
will  not  require  to  be  told  how  vastly  superior 
will  be  the  fresh  dug  Potatoes  to  the  ordinary 
stored  ones." 

He  must  be  a  very  careless  reader  of  the  Chronicle 
who  charges  us  with  allowing  bad  advice  to  go  forth 
under  the  guise  of  "  Correspondence."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  obvious  that  we  almost  overstep  the 
bounds  of  courtesy,  in  criticising  our  correspondents' 
statements.  The"  views  of  the  gentleman  whose 
censure  we  thus  notice  are  precisely  what  we  have 
advocated  for  years.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1846, 
we  pointed  out,  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Shephf.ru, 
of  the  Calf  of  Man,  the  great  advantage  of  leaving 
the  crop  in  the  ground.  In  fact,  we  said  then,  what 
we  now  repeat,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  practice,  the  best  way  of  storing  Pota- 
toes is  to  leave  them  in  the  ground  where  they  gi'ow, 
guarding  them  only  from  wet  and  cold. 

The  soundness  of  this  principle  is  incontestable  ; 
but  like  many  other  sound  principles,  it  cannot  be 
observed,  except  in  a  few  cases.     It  is  for  the  public 


to  consider  in  what  way  it  can  be  best  applied. 
As  to  the  particular  passage  to  which  our  corre- 
spondent objects,  we  caimot  discover  where  it  is, 
and  therefore  give  this  general  disclaimer. 

HOW  TO  MISMANAGE  A  GARDEJvT. 
Chapter  VII. — Potting  is  an  operation  in  which 
the  talents  of  a  mismanager  are  generally  ccm- 
spicuous.  The  quality  of  the  implement,  its  size, 
and  the  mode  of  using  it,  are  each  subjects  ia  which 
he  is  particularly  conversant. 

In  the  selection  of  pots  he  will  always  take  th& 
softest,  because  he  thinks  they  suit  plants  best  j 
that  is  to  say,  they  become  dry  sooner  than  others, 
are  hottest  in  the  sun,  coldest  ia  draughts,  the  most 
difficult  to  clean,  and  by  far  the  most  perishable^ 
The  latter  circumstance  is  of  no  consequence,  for  it 
increases  the  potter's  bill,  and  expense  is  no  objects 
with  him,  as  has  been  akeady  shown. 

In  preparing  earth  in  which  potted  plants  are  tO' 
grow,  the  same  skill  should  be  conspicuous.  Always- 
sift  your  earth  as  fine  as  you  can  get  it ;  it  looks  so 
nicely.  Ram  it  down  as  tight  as  you  can;  that 
prevents  water  running  off,  and  saves  the  watering- 
can;  if.it  is  '-'rather  stiffish,"  so  much  the  better ;, 
there  ■will  be  the  sooner  a  nice  hard  ball. 

'When  you  crock  a  pot,  don't  put  one  large  crock: 
over  the  hole,  and  a  handful  more  over  that.  One 
is  quite  enough  ;  whether  it  lies  over  the  hole  or  on 
one  side,  is  a  trifle ;  if  it  does  not  cover  the  hole,  ths 
earth  wiE,  if  you  only  press  it  down  tight  enough. 

Always  keep  your  plants  in  small  pots — as  small 
as  they  wiU  grow  in  ;  and  never  shift  them  if  yoa 
can  help  it.  By  this  means  you  will  ensure  nice- 
little  specimens,  and  you  may  have  four  or  five- 
times  as  many  sorts  in  the  same  space  as  your- 
neighbour,  with  his  one-shift  system.  Perhaps  he- 
will  have  more  flowers  and  a  finer  display  than  you  ^. 
but  what  then  ?  You  will  have  a  much  larger  col- 
lection. If  the  plants  should  happen  to  die,  do  not 
throw  them  away  on  any  account,  but  leave  them, 
with  their  sticks  in  ;  they  will  show  what  a  famous 
collection  you  have  had.  The  advantage  of  this 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  visits  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek's  houses  in  the  county  of  York. 

There  is  a  foolish  fashion  of  growing  what  they 
call  Coniferous  plants  for  out-of-door  specimens  ;  if 
you  fall  into  that  fancy  take  especial  care  that  your- 
plants  remain  in  the  pots  long  enough  to  get  cork- 
screw roots ;  this  is  easily  managed  by  considering 
well,  say  for  three  or  four  years,  where  you  will  put. 
them ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  if  you  keep  them  in-. 
small  pots  standing  on  cinder-ashes,  plenty  of  nice- 
young  roots  wiU  come  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the- 
pots.  Some  say  that  corkscrewed  Pine  trees  are  apt 
to  blow  over  when  they  are  old ;  if  so,  that  is  an 
additional  reason  for  getting  them  into  such  a  con- 
dition ;  a  Pine  tree  reeling  over  from,  the  perpen- 
dicular is  picturesque. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  repot  a  plant ;  in  that 
case  never  touch  the  old  ball;  let  it  alone,  and 
drop  it  gently  into  the  new  pot,  working  some  nice- 
fine  mould  ail  round  it..  Yon  will  see  immediately 
how  easily  it  receives  water  ;  liquid  wiU  be  through 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  almost  as  soon  as  it  touches 
the  mould.  Smith  says  that  it  won't  touch  the  roots; 
but  never  mind  him.  Have  not  your  father  and 
your  father's  grandfather  always  done  as  we  advise  1. 
And  how  can  a  man  do  better  than  walk  in  the  way- 
of  his  forbears  ? 

May  be  you  intend  to  pot  Strawberries  for 
forcing ;  if  so,  mind  not  to  put  them  into  the  pots 
till  you  want  to  set  them  going  ;  their  roots  cannot 
be  better  than  in  the  open  ground.  At  all  events, 
if  you  do  pot  them  beforehand,  it  is  essential  that 
you  should  not  do  it  before  the  end  of  November  ; 
having  done  it,  put  them  in  a  comer  till  yon  want 
them.  Some  people  pack  themin  Bracken  or  leaves,  or 
some  material  that  -nill  shelter  them.  Do  not  foUow 
so  ignorant  an  example.  Is  not  a  Strawberry  hardy  ? 
what  need,  then,  can  it  have  of  protection  ?  To  be 
sure  the  great  forcers  of  Strawberries  take  much, 
pains  to  shelter  their  plants  tiU  they  are  wanted, 
and  to  prepare  them  months  beforehand  :  but  these 
are  the  prejudices  of  mere  practice,  and  beneath  the 
genius  of  a  mismanager.  KTJTroupos. 


VILLAGE  EXCURSIONS.— Letter  I. 
Yon  have  taken  such  prominent  notice  of  our  little 
village  exearsions,  that  1  cannot  decline  responding  to 
your  wish,  that  I  should  give  j-our  readers  a  few  further 
details  concerning  them.  If  such  details  should  not  be 
adapted  to  all  localities,  they  may  perhaps  be  suggestive 
of  other  methods  of  proceeding,  suitable  to  the  circuin- 
stances  of  each  case.  Here,  we  are  a  purely  agri- 
cultural village,  in  a  very  out  of  the  way  district 
of  Suffolk,  at  6  and  7  miles  distance  from  the  two 
nearest  railway  stations.  Very  few  ot  our  grown  up 
labourers  can  either  write  or  read,  which  is  the  case 
also  with  some  of  our  farmers,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  only  small  occupiers.  When  I  came  to  reside  here, 
10  years  ago,  it  struck  me  as  a  bad  feature  in  the  habits 
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«f  the  place,  that  the  labouricg  populatioa  had  few 
opportunities  allowed  them  for  enjoying  a  day's 
holiday,  beyond  the  one  customary  holiday  at  Whitsun- 
tide. Plenty  of  hard  work,  without  recreation  for  body 
or  mind,  was  the  usual  life  of  the  best  labourer,  and  the 
more  especially,  if  he  were  one  of  that  description  of 
character,  not  unfrequent  among  us,  than  whom  there 
can  scarcely  be  named  a  better  specimen  of  a  simple- 
minded  Christian  doing  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life 
to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him. 

Your  readers  may  be  sflre  that  in  a  large  half- 
impoverished  village,  where  many  of  the  occupiers  are 
unable  to  employ  the  amount  of  labour  requisite  for  the 
efficient  cultivation  of  the  soil,  there  will  be  found  not 
a  few  irregular  characters  debased  in  their  habits,  and 
dangerous  in  their  dispositions.  Such  characters  will 
always  take  care  to  have  their  periods  of  recreation  j  but, 
unhappily,  when  the  choice  is  entirely  left  to  themselves, 
they  have  recourse  only  to  the  lowest  and  coarsest 
forms  of  self-indulgence.  We  all  know  what  is  the 
usual  resource  of  the  uneducated  and  vicious — hard 
drinking  at  intervals,  if  not  as  a  constancy.  Tales  are 
«ven  told  of  certain  delegated  lords  over  many  acres, 
who,  in  bygone  times,  would  sit  at  table  drinking  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  after  a  "  frolic,"  as  all  en- 
tertainments in  eating  and  drinking  are  designated  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  was  the  "parson'a  frolic" 
for  the  occupiers  of  farms  at  the  tithe  audit  ;  it  is  the 
"gentleman's  frolic  "  to  his  tenants  on  rent-day  ;  and 
the  "  farmer's  frolic  "  to  his  labourers  at  harvest  home. 
Although  I  have,  happily,  not  heard  of  any  such  pro- 
longed outbreaks  in  my  own  time,  I  cannot  deny  that  I 
have  formerly  known  a  few  to  keep  their  seats  for 
21  hours  after  I  had  left  the  table  at  one  of  these 
■"  frolica."  However,  nothing  so  bad  as  this  has  hap- 
pened, to  my  knowledge,  for  some  years. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  most  advisable  object 
to  endeavour  to  wean  people  (so  far  as  influence  and 
example  may  enable  us)  from  low  and  degrading  forms 
•of  indulgence,  by  teaching  them  to  take  pleasure 
in  healthy  recreation,  and  in  gratifying  and  agree- 
able exhibitions.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  various 
ways  in  which  such  an  object  may  be  attempted,  past 
■experience  has  satisfied  me  that  the  description  of  ex- 
cursions of  which  you  have  taken  notice  at  p.  547, 
when  properly  looked  after  and  subjected  to  due 
control,  are  among  some  of  the  very  best  means 
at  our  command  for  affording  rational  and  agreeable 
recreation.  They  serve  to  awaken  in  us  all  a  spirit  of 
mutual  toleration,  and  due  respect  for  whatever  may  be 
peculiar  to  our  relative  positions  in  society. 

On  such  occasions  we  may  safely  assist  in  im- 
proving the  enjoyments  of  the  day,  by  promoting  in- 
nocent amusements  for  which  we  no  longer  retain  a 
relish  ourselves,  or  perhaps  may  never  have  possessed 
any.  It  has  surprised  many  persons  to  witness  how 
orderly  and  inoffensively  some  of  the  very  roughest 
natures  will  join  in  such  recreations  as  I  allude  to, 
when  they  have  been  forewarned  of  the  terms  on  which 
they  have  been  invited  to  partake  of  them. 

When  I  made  some  early  attempts  at  introducing 
recreation,  of  one  sort  or  another,  into  our  "  parish 
routine,"  one  of  these  consisted  in  a  display  of  fireworks 
on  my  lawn.  It  was  then  earnestly  represented  to  me 
by  those  who  fancied  they  thoroughly  understood  the 
disposition  of  their  labourers,  that  it  would  be  a  fatal 
experiment  to  admit  them  on  my  premises  after  dark, 
as  I  should  inevitably  find  much  wilful  damage  would 
be  the  consequence.  Some  slight  damage  may  now  and 
then  have  occurred  from  sheer  ignorance  that  a  labourer 
could  possibly  be  doing  anything  very  wrong  by  walking 
through  a  hedge  (like  a  sportsman  !)  iu  preference  to 
going  round  by  the  gate ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  had  cause  to  regret  a  single  act  of  wanton  mis- 
chief upon  any  occasion  when  the  people  had  free 
access  to  my  premises,  upon  the  understanding  that  I 
was  placing  confidence  in  them.  I  believe  as  many 
shillings  would  cover  all  the  damage  that  I  have  re- 
ceived in  as  many  years. 

I  find  I  have  allowed  my  pen  to  run  on  iu  merely 
prefacing  what  I  was  proposing  to  communicate,  and 
yoa  must  now  draw  your  pen  through  every  sentence 
you  consider  superfluous.  A  few  scattered  hints  may 
oerve  to  indicate  the  general  condition  and  character  of 
our  people,  better  than  any  more  formal  description  ; 
and  as  I  have  no  time  to  spare  for  condensing,  you 
must  allow  me  to  put  down  my  remarks  as  they  come 
to  mind,  and  then  you  can  make  use  of  such  as  you 
coasider  may  be  serviceable,  I  must  reserve  for  another 
letter  what  I  have  to  say  about  village  excursions.  J.  S. 
Henslow,  Hitcham,  Sept.  5. 

VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

I  EEMEMBEB  the  time  when  the  production  of  a 
Cucumber  in  winter  was  considered  a  mighty  horticul- 
tural feat ;  and  when  such  a  thing  was  accomplished  by 
some  lucky  gardener,  his  neighbours  were  placed  iu  no 
very  enviable  position.  Where  accommodation  is 
afforded,  the  case  is  different  now.  In  the  hands  of  a 
good  gardener,  a  Cucumber  pit,  properly  constructed  and 
efficiently  warmed,  will  secure  an  abundance  of  fruit 
throughout  the  winter,  or,  if  need  be,  during  the  whole 
year.  Amateurs,  however,  rarely  possess  proper  con- 
veniences for  such  operations,  and  the  question  arises. 
Can  Cucumbers  be  produced  in  winter  without  such  a 
structure  1  I  answer.  Easily  ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to 
point  out  how  the  thing  can  be  effected. 

I  must  premise  that  I  write  for  those  who  possess 
some  kind  of  structure  which  is  heated  in  winter  to  a 
store  temperature  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must 


be  of  a  particular  construction  or  arrangement ;  any 
house,  whether  it  be  a  Pine  stove,  a  Grapery,  or  a  plant 
stove,  or  even  a  forcing  pit,  will  produce  Cucumbers  in 
winter,  where  space  can  be  found  near  the  glass  for  a 
few  pots.  Let  a  little  seed  be  sown  early  in  autumn, 
or  a  few  plants  struck  from  cuttings,  which  will  answer 
equally  well.  When  they  are  about  6  inches  high, 
procure  as  many  pots,  15  inches  across,  as  you  have 
space  for  ;  perhaps  that  may  be  only  a  couple,  but  even 
from  two  pots  an  occasional  fruit  may  be  obtained. 
The  next  point  is  to  have  at  hand  some  nice  mellow 
loam  of  a  turfy  nature,  in  a  rough  state  ;  all  the  fine 
soil  should  be  screened  out  of  it.  With  this  mix  one- 
fourth  half-decayed  leaves,  and  your  compost  is 
complete. 

In  potting,  place  a  few  large  pieces  of  broken  pots  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  secure  complete  drainage  ; 
then  fill  up  with  soil,  placing  the  young  plant  in  the 
centre,  with  the  old  ball  about  an  inch  under  the  sur- 
face  of  the  new  soil,  which  should  be,  when  finished, 
about  level  with  the  top  of  the  rim,  as  it  will  subside, 
and  thus  make  room  for  a  future  dressing.  When 
potting  is  completed,  give  the  whole  a  Uberal  watering, 
using  on  this,  as  on  all  subsequent  occasions,  water  at 
the  temperature  of  80°  ;  the  pots  may  then  be  placed 
in  the  positions  assigned  to  them  ;  and  as  the  plants 
grow,  the  Vines  must  be  carefully  supported,  and 
trained,  in  order  that  the  light  may  get  unobstructed  to 
all  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  remaining  grand  point  iu  the  culture  of  Cu- 
cumbers is  to  keep  thtem  free  from  insects,  such  as 
thrip,  mealy  bug,  red  spider,  and  green  fly.  The  usual 
remedies  of  fumigation,  syringing,  &c.,  must  be  re- 
sorted to  ;  for  should  these  pests  ever  be  permitted  to 
take  possession,  the  plants  may  as  well  be  thrown  away. 
Let  me,  therefore,  earnestly  entreat  those  who  may 
attempt  the  culture  of  Cucumbers  on  this  plan,  to  keep 
their  eyes  open.  I  have  been  eating  for  the  last  10 
months  fruit  from  plants  treated  in  the  manner  I  have 
been  describing.  Pharo, 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE. 
MENT  OF  SCIENCE. 
Fbidav,  Aug.  2. — In  the  Natural  History  Section  a 
paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Lankester  from  G.  Newport, 
Esq.,  on  the  Reciprocal  Relalions  of  Vital  and  Physical 
Forces. — This  was  of  some  interest,  as  indicating  the 
direction  that  physiological  inquiry  is  taking  with  regard 
to  the  relationship  of  vital  to  physical  forces.  The 
author  stated  that  as  early  as  November  1845,  he  had 
advocated  iu  a  paper  read  before  the  Linneaa  Society, 
and  published  in  an  abstract  of  that  paper  at  the  time 
ia  the  "  Athenieum  "  and  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  views 
similar  to  those  which  had  since  been  advocated  by 
Prof.  MatteuccI,  Dr.  Fowler,  and  Dr.  Carpenter.  These 
views  were  considered  by  the  Council  of  the  Linneau 
Society  as  of  too  startling  a  nature  to  admit  of  publica- 
tion without  further  evidence,  and  they  had  accordingly 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  subject  iu  Mr.  Newport's 
paper  as  published  in  their  Transactions.  The  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Llnnean  Society  in  the 
"  Athenaeum  "  and  Gardeners'  Chronicle  was  read  to 
the  section,  as  well  as  the  original  passage  from  the 
paper  as  presented  to  the  Llnnean  Society.  Some  new 
remarks  of  Mr.  Newport  on  the  subject  were  subse- 
quently read  at  the   Physiological   Sub-Section Dr. 

Carpenter  stated  that  it  frequently  occurred  that  such 
was  the  condition  of  science  that  the  same  thought 
occurred  to  many  observers  at  the  same  time.  He 
freely  admitted  that  Mr.  Newport  had  preceded  him  in 
pointing  out  the  correlation  of  vital  and  physical  forces. 
It  was  due,  however,  to  Dr.  Fowler  to  say  that  SO  years 
ago  he  had  prosecuted  researches  on  this  subject.  There 
was,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  idea  of 
the  correlation  of  physical  and  vital  forces  and  the  mere 
hypothesis  of  their  identity.  The  investigation  of  their 
correlations  was  likely  to  lead  to  important  results.  Mr. 
Grove  had  the  merit  of  first  appreciating  the  import- 
ance of  studying  the  correlation  of  physical  forces  ;  but 
this  was  no  less  obvious  between  such  forces  as  motion, 
chemical  affinity,  heat,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity, 
than  between  these  and  various  forces  observed  in 
the  animal  body,  as  the  nerve  force,  muscle  force,  &c. 

On  Some  Peculiar  Bodies  which  occur  in  Aldrovanda 
vesiculosa,  UtricularicE,  and  other  Aquatic  Plants, 
by  Professor  Parlatore,  of  Florence.  —  The  author 
delivered  his  remarks  in  French.  He  drew  atten- 
tion generally  to  the  condition  of  the  tissues  in  sub- 
merged plants,  and  pointed  out  the  regular  character 
of  the  intercellular  cavities  in  their  various  organs.  He 
described  particularly  the  forms  assumed  by  those  cavi- 
ties in  the  genera  Pontedera,  Myriophyllum,  Utricu- 
laria,  &c.  Although  most  frequently  smooth  around 
their  walls,  and  very  regular  in  form,  they  sometimes 
presented  projections  of  various  forms  in  their  in- 
terior. This  was  especially  the  case  in  Nymphsea 
and  Nuphur,  where  the  projections  assumed  the  forms 
of  irregular  compound  hairs.  Sometimes  these  bodies 
were  scaly.  In  the  cavities  of  Myriophyllum  crys- 
talline bodies  presented  themselves. — Dr.  Lankester 
remarked  that  crystals  were  not  uncommon  in  the  in- 
tercellular cavities  of  water  plants.  He  had  seen  them 
very  abundant  in  some  species  of  Chara.  In  this  case 
they  were  apparently  carbonate  of  lime,  and  they  were 
more  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  contained  in  the  water  in  which  the 
plants  grew.  Bodies  similar  to  those  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Parlatore  in  Nympheea  and  Nuphar  existed  in 
the  air  cells  of  Victoria  regla. 

Report   of  the  committee    appointed  to  investigate 


the  subject  of  the  Vitality  of  Seeds.  By  H.  E. 
Strickland,  Esq.  —  The  report  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee had  continued  their  labours,  and  a  list  of 
the  seeds  of  various  plants  which  had  been  planted, 
and  which  had  been  ascertamed  to  have  been  kept 
from  5  to  50  years,  was  given.  These  lists  are  pub- 
lished iu  the  Transactions,  and  will  one  day  furnish 
materials  for  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
period  of  time  for  which  seeds  will  retain  their  power 
of  growth.— Dr.  Daubeny  said  that  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periments, as  far  as  they  had  gone,  went  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion  that  seeds  retained  their  vitality 
through  long  periods  of  time.  The  notions  abroad  on 
this  subject  were  truly  absurd.  He  had  lately  seen  a 
Fern  which  a  gentleman  supposed  he  had  grown  from 
sporules  obtained  from  a  fossil  plant  from  the  coal 
measures.  The  committee  had  been  greatly  assisted 
by  persons  sending  them  old  seeds  to  experiment  upon  ; 
but  generally  the  number  sent  was  too  few  to  be  of 
value.  As  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  seeds  should 
if  possible  be  sent  at  a  time. 

In  the  Mechanical  Section  a  communication  was 
made  On  a  Register  Hygrometer  for  regulating  the 
Atmospheric  Moisture  of  Houses,  by  Mr.  Appold. — 
This  instrument,  with  a  variation  of  one  quarter  of  a 
degree  in  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
opens  a  valve  capable  of  supplying  10  quarts  of  water 
per  hour,  conveying  it  on  to  the  surface  of  warm  pipes 
covered  with  blotting  paper,  by  which  the  water  is  evapo- 
rated until  the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently  saturated, 
and  the  valve  thereby  closed.  A  lead  pencil  attached 
registers  the  distance  the  hygrometer  travels,  and  thus 
a  sheet  of  paper  moved  by  a  clock  would  show  the 
hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  any  period  of 
time. 

Monday,  August  5. — In  the   Chemical    Section  a 
paper   was    read  entitled.    Some   Observations  on    the 
Growth  of  Plants  in  Abtiormal  Atmospheres,  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  G.  Gladstone. — Whereas 
oxygen  is  the  most  important  constituent  of  the  atmo- 
phere,  so  far  as  animal  life  is  concerned,  it  is  upon  the 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  aqueous  vapour  that  the 
vegetable  world  is  supremely  dependent.    The  question 
arises,  Does  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  play  no 
important  part  in  the  process  of  vegetation  ?     The  fol- 
lowing preUminary  experiments,   with  a  view  to   the 
solution  of  this  and  similar  inquiries,  were  detailed  by 
the  authors.     A  Pansy  lived  for  the  length  of  24  days 
iu  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  containing  5  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  one  similarly  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  common  air  remained  healthy  for  a  longer  period. 
Five  Onions  j  ust  commencing  to  sprout  were  severally 
placed  in  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  coal  gas,    air 
containing  8  per  cent,  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen, 
and  ordinary  atmospheric  air.     The  germination  of  the 
first  two  was  entirely  stopped ;  while  the  hydrocarbons 
appeared  considerably  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  the 
vegetable.     The  plants  in  each    instance   lost  weight. 
A    Pansy   in  flower,    a  young    Stock,   and   a   Grass 
plant  were  placed  in  pure  nitrogen  gas.     The  former 
two    soon   died,   but    the    Grass  was   left    growing    a 
month    after   the    commencement   of  the  experiment. 
Another  Pansy  was    placed   in  a  mixture    of  oxygen 
and    hydrogen   gases    in   the   proportion   requisite  to 
form    water.      In  order  to    imitate  the    balance    that 
obtains  in  nature  between  animal  and   vegetable  life, 
some      flies     were     introduced,      along      with      some 
sugar    to    serve    as     their    food.      The     experiment 
was    commenced   a    fortnight    since,    and   the    plant, 
when  last  observed,  was  in  good  condition.     Owing  to 
the   low   specific   gravity  of  the  mixed  gases,  the  flies 
were  unable  to  mount  on  the  wing,  or  make  the  usual 
buzzing  noise  ;  but   the  substitution  of  hydrogen  for 
nitrogen  iu  the  atmosphere,  had  no  marked  effect  upon 
their  breathing,   thus  confirming   the  observations  of 
M.  Regnault,  by  an  instance  drawn  from  the  Articulata. 
In  the  Geological  Section  a  paper  was  read  On  a 
Tertiary  Fossiliferous   Deposit  underlying   Basalt   in 
the  Island  of  Mull,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.— The  island 
consists  of  trap,  granite,  and  mica  slate,  all  of  which 
are  seen  in  the  small  bay  near  Ardtun,  and  at  this  place 
are    some   small   veins    of    coals    iuterstratifled    with 
columnar  basalt.     A  little  north  of  the  bay  is  Ardtun 
Head,  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  130  feet,  intersected  by  a 
deep  fissure  or  ravine,  accessible  from  the  moor  above. 
The  cliff  consists  of  the  following  horizontal  beds  : — 1. 
At  the  top,  20  or  30  feet  of  rudely  columnar  basalt ;  2. 
A  thin  laminated  stratum  containing  fossU  leaves  ;  3. 
Volcanic  ashes  ;  4.  A  second  leaf-bed  ;  5.  A  second  bed 
of  volcanic  ashes  ;  6.  A  third  leaf-bed  ;  7.  Amorphous 
basalt  ;  8.  Columnar  basalt,  occupying  the  base  of  the 
cliff.    The  volcanic  ash-beds  are  undistinguishable  from 
some  modern  formations  at  Vesuvius,  and  from  the  tuff 
at  Madeira  and  Auvergne.    The  second  leaf  bed  is  1 J  to 
2  feet  thick,  and   in  its  lower  part  is  a  mere  mass  of 
vegetation.     Iu    the    third    bed    the    leaves   a,re   less 
numerous,  and  imbedded  in  a  volcanic  mud,  which  now 
forms  a  hard  whinstone  ;  the  leaves  are  black  and  look 
charred,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  :  no  trunks, 
boles,  or   even  small  twigs  were  found.     From  these 
appearances  the  Duke  concluded  that  the  leaves  had 
accumulated  from  autumn  to  autumn  in  a  shallow  lake, 
and  had  been  overflowed  by  soft  mud,  in  which  they 
were  preserved.     The  only  indication  of  living  animals 
found  with  the  leaves  was  the  track  of  a  worm. — Prot 
Forbes  stated  that  the  leaves  were  in  a  very  beautiful 
state  of  preservation,  and  belonged  to  species  of  Plane, 
Alder,  Pine,  Equisetum,  and  some  others.     From  the 
presence  of  flints  the  deposit  appeared  to  be  newer  than 
the  chalk,  whilst  in  the  latest  tertiaries  only  vegetable 
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remains  of  a  more  boreal  character  were  found.  The 
leaves  most  resembled  some  eocene  specimens  from 
Stjria,  figured  by  Dr.  Unger,  and  those  found  in  the 
(eocene)  pipe-clay  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Sir  John 
Richardson  had  also  discovered  leaves  of  similar 
character  at  Mackenzie  River,  Arctic  America.  With 
respect  to  their  situation,  fossil  leaves  had  been  found 
in  beds  under  basalt  in  Iceland  ;  and  Prof.  Oldham  had 
just  mentioned  to  him,  that  he  found  vegetable  remains 
and  leaves  in  a  similar  situation  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
but  neither  of  these  cases  had  been  examined  or  pub- 
lished.— Mr.  J.  Smith  said  that  the  only  clue  to  the 
discovery  the  Duke  had  made  was  the  accidental  finding 
of  a  "  stone  that  looked  like  a  leaf"  by  a  sportsman. — 
Mr.  Sedgwick,  referring  to  the  idea  that  dicotyledonous 
leaves  (unless  coniferous)  were  unknown  in  secondary 
strata,  said  that  he  had  found  such  m  the  green-sand 
bordering  the  Hartz  mountains.  The  trap  rocks  of  the 
Hebrides  had  been  considered  of  older  tertiary  date  by 
Buckland  and  Conybeare  30  years  since. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Nepenthes. — "  Is  Nepenthes  RatHesiana  a  stove  or 
an  Orchidaceous  plant  ?  At  a  late  exhibition  of  the 
Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Horticultural  and  Flori- 
cultural  Society,  it  was  shown  and  awarded  the  first 
prize,  as  an  Orchidaceous  plant.  A  Constant  Reader." 
[This  is  a  marvellous  discovery  of  the  Coventry  and 
Warwickshire  judges.  A  Nepenthes  an  Orchid  ! 
What  next  i  If  there  should  be  a  cattle  show,  these 
judges  would  no  doubt  determine  a  pig  to  be  a  bullock.] 

Iron  Water  Tanks. — I  have  need  to  apply  a  large, 
wrought-iron  tank,  capable  of  containing  about  25 
hogsheads,  to  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  supply  of 
rain-water  for  the  use  of  my  garden  and  plant  houses. 
From  what  has  been  suggested  to  me,  I  am  led  to  ask 
whether  the  water  (which  may  be  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  season  and  demand),  is  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  iron,  so  as  to  become  injurious  to  plants 
of  a  delicate  nature.  And  if  yes,  whether -any,  and 
if  any,  what  means  can  be  adopted  to  obviate  all  such 
ill  effects  3  Requesting  the  favour  of  an  answer  through 
the  medium  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  subscribe 
myself,  what  I  really  am,  A  Taker-in  of  your  Paper 
from  the  first  Number  to  the  present  day.  [An 
uncoated  iron  tank  will  injure  the  water  left  in  it. 
Perhaps  water  would  stand  in  it  without  injury  if  the 
tank  was  well  coated  with  pitch  and  tar,  not  coal  tar. , 
Tliis  is  worth  a  trial.] 

The  Trentham  Hybrid  Melon. — I  have  ripened  two 
crops  of  the  above  Melon  on  the  same  plant  this  year. 
The  first  crop  consisted  of  seven  fruit,  the  largest 
weighmg  2  lbs.  14  oz.,  and  the  smallest  2  lbs.  By  the 
second  crop  I  had  six  fruit,  about  equal  in  quaUty  to 
those  of  the  first  produce.  I  have  now  another  cron 
swelling  fast.  H.  B.^  Epsom. 

Large  Produce  of  Potatoes  from  a  whole  set. — We 
^ng  here  in  the  garden  to-day  (Sept.  16th),  22  lbs.  of 
Potatoes,  the  produce  of  one  set  planted  whole  early 
this  spring.  They  are  all  perfectly  free  from  disease. 
The  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  so  great  a 
produce,  is  that  the  set  was  whole,  planted  early,  well 
moulded  np,  and  not  crowded  by  any  other  plant ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  planting  thinner  than  is  usually  done. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  every  one  who  has  a  pole  of 
garden  ground,  ought  to  read  Mr.  Cuthill's  essay  on  the 
Potato.  J.  Rust,  Chase-side  House,  Enfield. 

Pelargonium  Galls. — This  is  a  gardener's  name  for 
those  curious  excrescences  which  you  have  noticed  at 
p.  579.  They  are  familiar  to  most  of  ns,  more  espe- 
cially to  those  who  grow  the  old-fashioned  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  hardly  a  season  free  from  galls ; 
hut,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  never  make  out  that  they 
were  either  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  ill  health. 
The  old  Oak-leaved  variegated  Pelargonium,  which  is  a 
sport  from  graveolens,  is,  of  all  the  kinds  I  have  seen, 
the  most  subject  to  them.  Galls  are  produced  on  the 
roots  and  on  all  parts  of  this  plant.  I  have  been  of 
opinion  for  a  long  time  that  this  variegated  plant 
first  originated  from  one  of  these  galls,  although  I  have 
failed  to  get  any  of  the  galls  to  make  buds,  after 
trying  them  in  various  ways,  and  even  splitting  them 
thin,  laying  the  pieces  pressed  on  sand  in  pots,  with  and 
■without  glasses  ;  still  I  think  that  I  have  seen  a  gall 
on  the  collar  of  a  vigorous  strong  variety  of  the 
more  recent  seedlings  burst  into  a  shoot,  and  that  the 
gall  formed  a  dry  burr  round  the  shoot  for  a  time. 
With  this,  however,  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  so  as 
to  be  quite  certain  ;  but  that  I  often  failed  with  galls 
from  different  varieties,  cannot  be  a  mistake,  for  I 
made  the  last  attempt  as  late  as  last  June,  with  a  fall 
which  formed  on  a  cutting  of  the  variegated  Oak-leaved 
Pelargonium  ;  before  it  was  rooted  this  gall  had  more 
matter  in  it  than  the  cutting  which  produced  it.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  since  I  sat  down  to  write  thb,  that  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  cut  off  a  slice  from  the  top  of  the 
gall  (as  soon  as  the  latter  was  observed)  during  the 
height  of  the  growing  season,  still  leaving  the  gall 
attached  to  the  parent  plant;  thus,  by  arresting  the 
efforts  of  the  mass  to  extend  onwards,  we  might  force 
it  to  form  buds  on  the  edges  of  the  cut  part.  This 
process  seems  feasible  enough ;  besides,  we  have  some 
analogous  cases  with  leaves,  bulbs,  &c.,  on  record.  May 
It  not  be  possible  to  obtain  variegated  Geraniums  by 
rt  1;^°?^^^  •  ^f  ^°>  "'s  should  have  a  proof  at  once  of 
the  old  idea  that  variegation  in  the  leaves  arises  from  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  parent  plant.   Z>.  Beaton. 

The  «  mUmore  Surprise  "  Pelargonium In  a  late 

JNumber  is  inserted  an  article  from  Mr.  Beaton,  re- 


specting this  Pelargonium,  a  representation  of  which  is 
given  at  p.  515.  Mr.  Beaton  says  that  he  has  a  double- 
flowering  Pelargonium  more  surprising  than  the  Will- 
more.  Now  let  us  see  in  what  Mr.  B.'s  more  surprising 
plant  consists.  He  says  his  seedlings  repeatedly  had 
from  6  to  9  petals,  but  never  10  ;  this  is  nothing  very 
different  from  Mrs.  Willmore's  plant,  which  has  not  less 
than  7,  and  sometimes  9  petals.  But,  it  appears,  that 
j  because  Mr.  B.'s  plants  did  not  produce  10  petals,  they 
were  destroyed  as  good  for  nothing  ;  yet  Mr.  B.  says 
he  has  saved  one  with  7  petals,  "  and  a  very  beautiful 
bedder  it  will  be."  Is  this  the  plant  which  is  to  be  more 
surprising  than  Willmore's  1  I  am  very  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Willmore's  Pelargonium,  and  quite  agree  with 
you,  "  that  it  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  bedding  out ;  " 
and  I  can  recommend  it  both  on  account  of  its  bril- 
liancy of  colour  and  good  habit.  All  I  can  say  is,  that, 
if  Mr.  Beaton  will  send  forth  a  more  surprising  plant, 
I  am  sure  the  public  will  be  thankful  to  him  for  it. 
Mr.  B.  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  as  to  the  owner  of  the 
plant.  It  does  not  belong  to  J.  Willmore,  Esq.,  of 
Oldford,  but  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Willmore,  of  the 
American  Nursery,  Strawberry  Vale,  Edgbaston.  It 
is  an  accidental  seedling,  as  is  stated  in  the  Chronicle, 
and  was  found  amongst  a  bed  of  Hollyhocks,  where  it 
had  stood  the  previous  winter.  F.  B.  IVestcoil,  Edg- 
baston. [We  have  received  a  letter  on  this  subject — 
for  the  most  part  a  repetition  of  the  above — from  Mr- 
Cole,  gardener  to  J.  Willmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford.] 


Caledonian  Horticiiltueal,  Sept.  5. — At  this, 
which  was  the  Fruit  and  Dahlia  competition  meeting, 
the  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — Peaches  :  1st,  Mr- 
Crocket,  gr.  to  Colonel  Ferguson,  for  Bellegarde  and 
Twyford  ;  2d,  Mr.  Campbell,  gr.,  Alva  House,  for  Red 
Magdaleu  and  Noblesse.  Nectarines  :  1st,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, for  Newington  and  EIrnge.  Muscat  Grapes  :  1st, 
Mr.  Fowler,  gr.  to  Sir  T.  B.  Hepburn, Bart,  Smeaton  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Ramsay,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Clerk.  Black  Hamburgh  : 
1st,  Mr.  Blair,  gr.  to  Mrs.  D.  C.  Durham,  Largo  ;  2d, 
Mr.  Addison,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  Frontignan  : 
1st,  Mr.  Reid,  gr.  to  Professor  Syme,  for  a  fine  bunc'n 
of  Black.  Heaviest  bunch  of  Grapes  fit  for  dessert :  1st, 
Mr.  Marshall,  gr.  to  A.  Croil,  Esq.,  for  White  Syrian, 
weighing  4  lbs.  5  oz.  ;  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Smeaton,  produced 
a  bunch  of  White  Syrian,  weighmg  4  lbs.  13  oz.,  but  not 
being  sufficiently  ripe  it  did  not  receive  a  prize.  Pine 
Apples  :  1st,  Mr.  M'Connochie,  Taymouth  Castle,  for  a 
Ripley  Queen,  weighing  4  lbs. ;  2d,  Mr.  Anderson,  gr.  to 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  also  for  a  well-grown  Queen.  Apri- 
cots :  1st,  Mr,  M'Farlane,  Loehend,  for  Moorpark  and 
Breda  ;  2d,  Mr.  Thorn,  gr.,  Newton  Don,  for  Hemskirk 
and  Moorpark.  Greengage  Plums  :  1st,  Mr.  Calder,  gr. 
to  Lady  Harris  ;  2d,  Mr.  Sinclair,  gr.  to  W.  Campbell, 
Esq.  Plums,  other  than  Greengages  :  1st,  Mr.  Anderson, 
for  Victoria  and  Magnum  bonum  ;  2d,  Mr.  Sinclair,  for 
Washington  and  Orleans.  Highest-fla^'oued  Melon  :  1st, 
Mr.  Thomson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  D.  C.  Durham,  for  Irish  Green- 
fleshed  ;  2d,  Mr.  Reid,  for  Henderson's  Green-fleshed. 
Heaviest  twelve  Jargonelle  Pears,  fit  for  immediate 
use :  1st,  Mr.  Addison,  Gosford  ;  2d,  Mr.  Gilmour,  Mary 

Cottage the  latter  being  the  heaviest,  but  not  quite 

ripe.  The  display  of  Dahlias  was  excellent :  Nursery- 
men's Class,  1st,  Messrs.  Dickson  aad  Sons,  for  Crocus, 
Mrs.  Seldon,  Cleopatra,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Magni- 
ficent, Yellow  Standard,  Miss  Spears,  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Knight  of  Nova  Scotia,  Thames  Bank  Hero, 
Marchioness  of  Cornwallis,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Mi-s. 
Anderson,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Grenadier,  John 
Edwards,  Purple  Standard,  and  Princess  Radziville  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Handasyde,  for  Purple  Standard,  Queen  of  Prim- 
roses, Grenadier,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Queen  of  Lilacs, 
Toison  d'Or,  SirF.  Bathurst,  Crocus,  Shylock,  Madam 
Henrietta,  Lily  White,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Yellow  Standard, 
Frederick  Jerome,  Buffalo  Girl,  Elizabeth,  and  Queen  of 
Sheba.  Practical  Gardeners  :  1st,  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Ferguson,  for  General  Negrier,  Fearless,  Pur- 
ple Standard,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Snowflake,  Grenadier,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Elizabeth,  Captain  Warner,  Yellow 
Standard,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  and  Marchioness  Cornwallis ; 
2d,  Mr.  Oswald,  Murthly  Castle,  for  Crocus,  Purple 
Standard,  Knight  of  Nova  Scotia,  Shylock,  Marchioness 
Cornwallis,  Caractacus,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Grenadier,  Boule 
de  Feu,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Beeswing,  and  Frederick 
Jerome  ;  3d,  Mr.  M'Donald,  gr.  Drummond  Castle. 
Amateurs'  department :  1st,  Mr.  King,  Inveresk,  for 
Caractacus,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Pur- 
ple Staudard,  Shylock,  and  Beeswing  ;  2d,  Mr.  Paton, 
Whitehill,  for  Beeswing,  Crocus,  Grenadier,  March- 
ioness Cornwallis,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Shylock. 
Fancy  Dahlias  :  1st,  Mr.  M'Donald,  Drummond  Castle, 
for  Rainbow,  George  Clayton,  Adolphe,  Hermione, 
Surprise,  and  Jenny  Lind  ;  2d,  Mr.  Currie,  gr.  to  Miss 
Wedderburn,  Inveresk  Lodge,  for  Miss  Blackmore, 
Christmas  Box,  Keepsake,  Dr.  Horner,  Oillet  Parfait, 
Rainbow,  Miss  Jane,  Miss -Stephens,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
General  Cavaignac.  Best  four  spikes  of  Holly- 
hocks :  Mr.  White,  gr.  to  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  for 
Model  of  Perfection,  Eiegans,  Napoleon,  and  Rosa 
grandiflora ;  2d,  Mr.  Pow,  gr.  to  A.  Berwick,  Esq.,  for 
Napoleon,  Lady  Clerk,  Mrs.  Berwick,  and  Robert 
Hunter.  Pentstemons  :  1st,  Mr.  Currie,  for  Gigauteus 
eiegans,  McEweni,  Gentianoides  splendens,  Murray- 
anus,  La  Polka,  and  Buckii ;  2d,  Mr.  Munro,  gr.  to  J. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  for  Buckii,  Gentianoides,  Watterstoni 
heterophyllus,  McEweni,  and  Gentianoides  coccineus. 
Phloxes :  ist,  Mr.  Kerr,  gr.  to  R.  Brown,  Esq.,  for 
Purpurea  perfecta,  Aspasia,  Imbricata,  Elegantissuna, 


Richardsoni,  and  Antagonist ;  2d,  Mr.  Currie,  for  Prin- 
cess Galitzen,  Downiana,  Amanda,  Gerard  de  St.  Trena, 
Purpurea  perfecta,  and  Elegantissima.  Vegetables  r 
Mr.  Pender,  gr.  to  D.  Anderson,  Esq.  Productions  not 
intended  to  compete  for  prizes,  for  which  thanks  and 
honorary  awards  were  voted,  according  to  circum- 
stances :  Thanks  to  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  and  Son,  for 
Roses,  Dahlias,  Marigolds,  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  to 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  for  Hoya  bella,  Cyrtoceras 
reflexum,  and  other  plants  ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  for  Dahlias,  Lilies,  Fuchsias,  Heaths,  and  other 
plants ;  to  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and  Sons,  for  Hollyhocks 
and  Marigolds  ;  to  Mr.  Mackintosh,  for  a  fine  Lilium 
and  Hollyhocks  ;  to  Mr.  Stark,  for  Pentstemons  Mur- 
rayanus  and  heterophyllus,  and  DahUas,  HollyhockSj 
Fuchsias,  and  Verbenas  ;  to  Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird, 
for  Hollyhocks  ;  to  Mr.  Handasyde,  for  fancy  and  other 
Dahlias  ;  to  Mr,  Methven,  for  two  seedlings  of  Azalea^ 
pontica,  and  a  specimen  of  Lilium  lancifolium  ;  to  Mr, 
Kelly,  for  Tritonia  aurea,  and  blooms  of  Hollyhocks  and 
Dahlias  ;  to  Mr.  Howie,  for  specimens  of  Borecole  ; 
to  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Pansies  ;  to  Sir  W.  Gibson-Craigj 
Bart.,  for  a  dish  of  Hampton  Court  Morello  CherrieSj 
of  superior  quality  ;  to  Professor  Dunbar,  for  exotic 
plants,  including  Stanhopea  insignis.  Fuchsia  Coralina,^ 
Heaths,  and  Lilies ;  to  Mr.  M'Connochie,  for  samples  of 
Monro's  green-fleshed  Melon,  Blackhall's  green-fleshed, 
and  Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon,  together  with  two  Mos- 
cow Pines,  and  one  Ripley  Queen,  for  which  an  honorary 
award  was  made  for  superior  cultivation  ;  to  Mr.  Pender, 
for  fruit.  Erica  ampullacea,  and  several  Japan  Lilies;  to- 
Mr.Low,fora  floral  device;  to  W.Waddell,  Esq.,  for  Ger- 
man Asters  and  Marigolds  ;  to  Mr.  Foulis,  for  Hollyhocks 
and  Picotees  ;  to  Mr.  Anderson,  for  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, from  a  fined  wall;  to  Mr.  Aitken,  for  a  basket 
of  large  Onions,  treated  with  a  preparation  of  gas  tar; 
to  W.  T..  Thomson,  Esq.,  for  Dahlias;  to  Professor 
Syme,  for  White  Frontignan  Grapes  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Mel- 
ville, for  Champion  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  :  to  J. 
Mood,  Esq.,  for  Asters  and  Dahlias  ;  to  R  Girdwood, 
JEsq.,  for  Mimulus  moschatus  grandiflorns,  and  thre& 
Seedling  Petunias  ;  to  Mr.  Yotmg,  for  Dahlias  ;  to  Mr 
Marshall,  for  French  and  African  Marigolds  ;  to  Mr. 
Stenhouse,  for  Marigolds;  to  Mr.  Scrymgeour,  for 
German  Asters  and  Marigolds  ;  to  Mr.  Grieve,  for  two 
Seedling  Pansies;  to  Mr.  NicoU,  for  Verbenas,  Holly- 
hocks, and  Marigolds  ;  to  Mr.  Finlayson,  for  a  Seedling 
Pansy;  to  Mr.  M'Farlane,  for  a  Spanish  Capsicum  ;  to 
Mr.  Gordon,  for  a  Seedling  Hollyhock,  and  a  stand  of 
French  Marigolds ;  to  Mr.  Burns,  for  Hollyhocks ;  ta 
Mr.  Anderson,  for  Frontignan  Grapes,  from  a  Vinery,, 
the  outside  border  of  wnich  was  renewed  in  December, 
1849;  to  Mr.  H.  Craigie,  for  Jargonelle  Pears  and 
Plums  ;  to  T.  Hutchison,  Esq.,  for  African  and  French 
Marigolds ;  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  for  autumn  and  spring-sown 
Onions;  to  A.  Richardson,  Esq.,  for  Lilium  lancifolium 
speciosum,  and  CEnothera  taraxifolia  ;  to  Mr.  GUmour, 
for  Jargonelle  Pears  ;  to  A.  Roughead,  Esq.,  for  four- 
large  Gourds  ;  and  to  Mr.  Causey,  for  three  ditto. 
At  this  meeting  several  new  members  were  elected* 


3StfaieiBg* 

Nurserymen's  Lists  for  1S50. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these,  and  probably  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  seen,  is  the  Synopsis  of  the  Coniferous 
Plavits  grown  in  Great  Britain,  and  sold  by  Knight  and 
Perry,  a  small  quarto  of  64  pages.  In  this  work,  for  it_i3 
more  than  a  trade  catalogue,  are  comprehended  nu- 
merous details  concerning  the  genera  of  Conifers,  and 
the  species  or  varieties  included  under  them.  By  many 
of  their  customers  these  details  will  no  doubt  be  read 
with  interest.  Like  the  catalogue  of  Conifers  now  pub- 
lishing in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  this 
is  founded  upon  Endlicher's  "  Synopsis,"  with  such  de- 
viations as  have  been  suggested  by  the  authors'  experi- 
ence. The  two  lists  will,  however,  be  found  essentially 
different,  especially  in  the  distribution  of  the  Firs. 
Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry  recognise  the  genera  Picea, 
Larix,  and  Cedrus,  which  Endlicher  and,  after  him,  the- 
authors  of  the  Horticultural  Catalogue  altogether  ob- 
ject to  ;  the  latter  indeed  refuse  to  admit  such  genera 
even  as  sectional  divisions.  The  fault  of  this,  as  of  all 
nurserymen's  catalogues,  is  that  the  greatest  possible 
extension  of  names  is  an  admitted  principle  ;  and  va- 
rieties are  recognised  which  are  of  no  interest  or  im- 
portance even  if  they  exist.  Thus  under  Cedrus,  we 
have  first,  Cedrus  Libani  foliis  argenteis,  the  Silver 
Cedar  ;  and  then  comes  C  elegaus,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  and  which  is  also  the  Cedrus  atlanlica  of  Manetti 
and  Endlicher, 

The  catalogues  of  plants  sold  by  Mr.  Hosea  Waterer, 
of  Knap-hill,  and  jMr.  John  IVaterer,  of  Bagshot,  are 
not  merely  rich  in  American  plants,  but  offer  a  great 
diversity  of  other  hardy  ornamental  species.  The  first 
is  the  most  complete,  and  represents  a  more  extensive 
stock  than  the  second.  Both  deserve  to  be  consulted 
by  the  purchaser. 

Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshnnt,  have  issued  their  priced 
Catalogue  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
forming  a  seventh  division  of  their  list ;  the  six  others 
can  be  had  separately. 

We  have  also  before  us  "  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Garden  Seeds,  cultivated  and  sold  at  the  Wethersfield 
Seed  Garden  (Connecticut),  by  Comstock,  Ferre,  and 
Co."  This  is  a  little,  but  useful  dissertation  on  prac- 
tical gardening,  as  well  as  a  trade  catalogue.  It  is 
more  indeed  the  former  than  the  latter,  for,  strange  to 
say,  we  cannot  find  a  price  given  from  one  end  of  this 
Ust  to  the  other  ;  it  would  seem  that  mere  price  cata- 
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logues  are  distributed  separately.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  Squash  will  serve  to  show  how  this  Ameri- 
can catalogue  is  got  up  : 

"Sqcisii  (Fr.  Coitrge.- — Sp.  Calahaza). — The  Squash 
is  a  native  of  warm  latitudes,  and  may  be  divided  into 
summer  and  winter,  bush  and  running  varieties.  Being 
all  very  tender  and  sensitive  of  cold,  they  cannot  with 
safety  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  before  the  middle 
of  spring.  The  hills  should  be  manured  and  prepared 
the  same  as  for  Cucumbers,  and  all  sorts  thinned  to 
two  or  three  plants  in  a  hill.  Early  Yellow  Bush 
Scollop. — An  early,  flat,  scollop-shaped  variety,  of  a 
deep  orange  yellow,  and  smooth  skin  ;  used  when  young 
and  tender  for  boiling,  and  at  maturity  for  making  pies. 
Marly  White  Bush  Scollop. — Similar  in  shape  to  the 
yellow  ;  light  cream-coloured.  It  grows  to  larger  size, 
of  a  coarser  quality,  and  is  a  little  later  ;  more  grown 
at  the  south  than  any  of  the  others.  Both  varieties  are 
called  Patty- pan  in  the  Middle  States,  where  all  the 
summer  sorts  have  the  local  name  of  Cymlings.  Early 
Bush  Summer  Crookneck. — The  richest  and  best  sort 
for  summer  ;  very  early  and  productive.  It  is  small, 
crooked  necked  ;  covered  with  warty  excrescences  (the 
more  warty  the  better)  ;  colour,  bright  yellow  ;  shell, 
I  very  hard  when  ripe.  It  is  used  only  when  young  and 
tender,  which  may  be  known  by  the  pressure  of  the 
thumb  nail  through  the  skin.  These  three  sorts  should 
be  planted  3  feet  apart.  There  are  yellow,  white,  and 
green  running  varieties  of  nearly  the  same  shape,  but 
they  take  up  too  much  room  to  be  allowed  a  place  in  a 
common  garden.  Green  Striped  Bergen. —  This  is 
cultivated  to  considerable  extent  for  the  New  York 
market.  It  is  small,  bell-shaped,  and  striped  with  dark 
green  and  white  ;  a  bush  variety  of  strong  growth,  re- 
qubiug  to  be  planted  4  feet  apart.  Used  both  green 
and  ripe.  It  does  not  produce  great  crops,  but  is  quite 
sure  to  ripen  in  the  coldest  seasons.  Vegetable  Mar- 
row.— This  is  intermediate  between  tha  Pumpkin  and 
and  the  Squash,  used  mostly  when  young  and  tender, 
like  the  summer  Squashes,  but  ia  inferior  to  any  of 
them.  Fruit,  long  oval,  very  fleshy  and  succulent ; 
colour,  light  yellow.  There  are  different  coloured 
varieties.  Plant  6  feet  apart,  on  account  of  its  runumg 
habit.  The  English  make  great  use  of  it.  Fall,  or 
Winter  Crookneck. —  The  kind  most  generally  culti- 
vated in  New  England,  for  fall  and  winter  ;  necks,  long 
and  solid  ;  colour,  pale  yellow,  the  deeper  the  colour 
the  better.  There  is  a  striped  variety  of  the  same 
quality,  with  which  this  is  usually  mixed.  It  yields 
well,  and  is  excellent  for  pies  ;  valuable  also  as  a  farm 
crop  for  feeding  hogs  and  cattle.  Canada  Crookneck  is 
a  small  early  variety  of  the  above,  that  bears  well,  and 
is  by  many  esteemed  preferable.  From  their  running 
habit,  these  two  last  require  to  be  planted  6  feet  .apart. 
Autumnal  Marrow. — Tbis  is  the  most  popular  kind  in 
the  Boston  market.  Form,  ovate,  pointed  ;  skin,  ex- 
tremely thin,  bright  orange  or  salmon-coloured  ;  flesh, 
deep  orange,  finely  grained,  and  excellent  flavoured  ; 
seeds  large,  white.  Average  weight,  6  or  8  lbs. 
It  keeps  well  in  winter,  and  will  boil  as  dry  as  a 
Potato.  Plant  8  feet  apart.  The  very  best.  Lima 
Cocoa-nut. — A  large,  long,  blue  Squash,  very  fine 
grained,  and  sweet ;  seeds,  white  ;  very  late,  but  if  well 
ripened  will  keep  till  spring  ;  esteemed'  for  boiling  dry. 
Plant  8  feet  apart,  and  leave  but  two  plants  in  a  hill. 
The  varieties  of  the  Squash  are  so  numerous,  and  they 
intermix  so  easily,  that  it  is  very  difiicult  to  preserve 
each  pure.  The  rage  for  mammoth  Squashes  we  hope 
has  gone  by  ;  they  are  always  coarse  grained  and 
watery,  only  fit  for  stock  feeding.  Small  and  medium 
sized  Squashes  are  uniformly  finer  grained  and  richer 
flavoured ." 


Miscellaneous. 

An  Invalid's    Garden I   am,   and   have   been  for 

years,  a  great  invalid,  and  am  passionately  fond  of 
flowers,  though  unable  to  enjoy  their  beauties  out  of 
doors,  and  am  therefore  confined  to  those  which  I  can 
tend  in  my  windows.  Whilst  endeavouring  to  while 
away  many  weary  hours,  the  thought  has  frequently 
been  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  that  an  immense 
increase  of  recreation  and  pleasure  is  yet  within  reach 
of  sufferers  like  myself.  It  may  be  visionary,  yet  I 
assure  you,  I  have  dwelt  on  my  plan  with  the  most 
delighted  feelings,  and  pictured  in  my  mind's  eye  a 
perfect  little  paradise  of  flowers.  The  late  measures  of 
Government,  in  removing  the  duty  on  bricks  and  glass, 
will  now  enable  even  me  to  attempt  what  I  have  long 
only  thought  of.  My  plan  is  simply  this  :  to  have 
built  a  spdu-roofed  pit,  covered  with  thick  rolled  glass, 
which  is  not  much  dearer  than  slates  ;  and  on  each 
side  to  have  a  bed,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  heated  by  hot 
water  (to  be  used  only  when  required)  ;  the  surface  of 
the  bed  to  be  of  sheet  iron,  painted  and  vulcanised,  or 
undergone  some  process  to  prevent  rust.  In  this  iron 
I  would  have  a  series  of  circles  cut,  into  which  I  would 
fit  earthenware  vessels,  like  seed  pans,  with  ornamented 
margins,  and  arranged  artistically.  IS^ow,  would  it  not 
be  possible  to  have  these  pans  filled  with  beautiful 
flowers  1  and,  to  keep  up  the  beauty  of  the  place,  as  the 
flowers  went  out  of  bloom,  might  not  the  pans  be  lifted, 
and  others,  from  a  reserve  garden,  substituted  ?  Could 
not  one  pan  have  scarlet  Verbenas,  pegged  down  so  as 
to  make  a  mass  ?  another  white,  and  so  through  all  the 
various  shades  ?  Could  there  not  be  some  filled  with 
Gladioli,  Ixias,  Achimenes,  &c.  1  Could  there  not  be 
circular  masses  of  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  and  flowers  of 
a  similar  character,  for  spring  1  These  might  be  suc- 
ceeded by  scores  of  other  things,  and  why  not  thus  have 
a  miniature  flower  garden  1    Here  could  the  efi'ect  of 


combination  and  contrast  of  colour  be  carried  out, 
aft'ording  information  of  the  most  interesting  kind  ;  and 
here  could  I,  or  any  other  invalid,  secure  from  draughts 
and  damp,  tend  these  beautiful  offsprings  of  Nature, 
and  though  debarred  from  the  enjoyments  which  many 
others  have,  here  we  could,  in  thankfulness,  look  from 
Nature  up  to  Nature's  God.  How  beautiful  would  be 
masses  of  Russian  Violets,  the  lower  sorts  of  Calceo- 
larias, Campanulas,  Mimuluses,  and  every  other  plant 
that  is  used  for  bedding.  Then  I  would  have  wires 
stretch  over-head,  on  which  might  hang  in  festoons  the 
Maurandya,  Calempelis,  Passiflora,  &c.  I  would  have 
no  single  plants,  except  the  climbers  ;  and  the  others 
should  be  so  planted  as  to  fill  their  respective  pans  or 
beds.  Now,  do  you  not  think  my  plan  possible  3  and 
would  it  not  be  very  beautiful  ?  /.  F.,  Manchester. 
[We  like  the  idea  much,  and  if  well  carried  out  it  would 
indeed  be  beautiful.  Midland  Florist.^ 

CecidomyicB  of  the  Willow,  Rose,  and  Rock-rose. — It 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  the  German  naturalists, 
that  several  of  the  galls  v/hich  the  Cynipides  originate 
upon  the  leaves  of  trees  produce  two  dififerent  forms  of 
gall-fly  ;  it  has  not  however,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
remarked,  that  the  galls  formed  by  the  dipterous 
Cecidomyiie  may  in  like  manner  be  colonised  at  one 
and  the  same  time  by  distinct  species.  The  rose-gall 
upon  the  summits  of  Willow  shoots  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  most  observers,  and  De  Geer  has  briefly 
indicated  the  fly  (Cecidomyia  salicina),  which  he  reared 
from  the  red  larva  which  occasions  it,  as  black  with 
brown  wings.  During  the  present  spring  I  met  with 
one  of  these  productions  upon  the  Salix  ciuerea,  tenanted 
by  about  8  or  9  pupi?e,  which  became  flies  on  the  22d  of 
May,  and  these  were  at  once  seen  to  be  not  all  of  one 
species.  The  smallest  and  most  numerous  had  the 
wings  dusky  and  very  pubescent,  with  the  antennsa  17- 
joiuted  in  the  male  aud  IG-jointed  in  the  female,  and 
were  from  2 — 1  Une  long,  and  the  expanse  of  the  wings 
2  Hues.  The  second,  of  which  I  only  obtained  a  single 
male,  was  considerably  larger,  had  the  antennre  22- 
jointed,  the  wings  ample,  clear,  with  only  a  few  scattered 
hairs.  Length  IJ-  line,  expanse  of  the  wings  4  lines. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  these  with  any  described 
species,  and  have  named  the  first  C.  saligna,  and  the 
second  C.  Cinerearum*.  The  Cecidomyia  Salicina  of 
De  Geer,  according  to  Macquart's  account,  has  about  20 
joints  in  the  antennfe,  and  has  the  wings  hairy  and 
slightly  obscure.  Length  2  lines.  The  woody  oblong 
gall  of  the  Willow  likewise  produces  a  Cecidomyia, 
which  I  venture  to  term  C.  Gallarum-Salicis.  If  I 
mistake  not,  from  an  examination  of  dried  specimens, 
the  anteunse  are  20-jointed  in  the  male  and  19-jointed 
in  the  female,  and  the  wings  are  slightly  dusky  and 
grayish  pubescent.  The  length  is  Ij  line,  and  the  wings 
are  3  lines  in  expanse.  Bouolie',  on  the  other  hand, 
describes  from  this  gall  an  insect  which  he  likewise 
designates  Cecidomyia  Salicina,  as  1  line  long,  with 
brown  wings.  There  is  thus  a  great  confusion  of 
synonyms  on  this  topic,  and  it  is  possible  from  the 
observations  which  I  have  just  recorded,  that  this  may 
have  arisen  from  insects  really  distinct  having  passed 
under  the  review  of  different  observers.  Mr.  West- 
v.'ood  has  recently  brought  forward  another  species 
found  in  the  young  twigs  of  Salix  viminalis  and  S.  rubra. 
This  he  names  C.  viminalis,  and  in  it  the  antennse  are 
17-jointed  in  both  sexes,  and  the  wings  are  colourless, 
with  the  hinder  margin  strongly  fringed.  I  have  also 
recently  remarked  an  instance  of  two  species  of  gall- 
midges  acting  iu  concert  on  Roses.  The  leaflets  of 
various  wild  species  of  these  are  tenanted  in  the  centre 
by  companies  of  larvte  which  cause  this  part  to  thicken 
and  blister  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and  the  leaflet 
being  thereby  prevented  from  expanding,  protects,  as  if 
in  a  pod,  the  little  community.  These  larvas  have  the 
characters  of  those  of  the  Cecidomyiie,  viz.  are  spindle- 
shaped  or  subelliptical,  only  slightly  convex,  with 
distinct  sub-compressed  lateral  margins,  the  head  end 
attenuated  to  a  point,  with  a  pair  of  horn-Uke  bristles 
behind  it,  a  dusky  spot  visible  above  and  beneath,  and  a 
dagger-shaped  polished  mark  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
breast ;  and  the  hinder  end  is  sub-truncate,  slightly 
tuberculate.  The  most  numerous  is  orange  mottled 
with  yellow  ;  and  the  other  is  white,  smoother,  more 
minute,  with  the  hinder  ape.x  tri- tuberculate  :  both 
are  sparingly  bristled  across  the  segments.  The  first  is 
scarcely  distinct  from  another  yellowish  grub  often 
found  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  garden  Roses 
affected  with  mildew,  which  appears  to  be  engaged  in 
devouring  the  minute  fungi  in  which  the  disease  con- 
sists. They  descend  into  the  soil  to  undergo  their 
changes,  and  I  doubt  if  I  shall  succeed  in  rearing  them. 
About  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  however,  I 
met  with  two  species  of  Cecidomyias  frequenting  the 
infested  Rose  bushes,  of  which  one,  C.  Rosarum,  was 
occupied  in  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  unopened  leaflets. 
They  are  both  undescribed  species,  and  till  the  contrary 
is  proved,  I  shall  assume  that  they  are  the  parents  of 
the  grubs  in  question.  J.  Hardy,  Penmanshiel,  in  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

Chinese  Dahlias. — Some  30  or  40  years  since,  before 
Mr.  Chater's  time,  Chinese  Hollyhocks  took  well- 
merited  precedence  of  all  other  Hollyhocks.  Now  I 
see  by  the  advertisements  of  Messrs.  Turner,  Yonell, 
and  others,  that  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  of  a  foot 
high  are  to  elbow  their  somewhat  intractable  prede- 
cessors out  of  the  greenhouse  into  the  borders.  And 
truly  there  are  few  flowers  that  need  dwarfing  so  much 
as  those.     But  is  it  that  these  diminutive  species  are 


really  natives  of  the  Celestial  Empire  ?  Or  is  it  not 
rather  that  the  national  epithet  has  come  to  be  identified 
with  any  duodecimo  edition  of  an  ordinary  plant,  from 
the  singular  power  that  most  singular  of  people  have 
from  time  immemorial  exercised  over  forest  and  orchard 
trees  2  I  myself  once  succeeded,  by  the  bye,  in  obtain- 
ing an  Apple  tree  with  four  full  grown  ripe  Apples  on 
it,  though  it  was  only  about  as  many  inches  high. 
That,  however,  died  before  the  next  season.  But  to 
return.  Why  should  we  not  have  Chinese  Dahlias  I 
It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  I 
have  accidentally  found  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having 
plants  to  flower,  and  very  tolerably  in  character  too, 
when  the  blossom  is  many  times  the  size  of  the  whole 
plant.  About  sis  weeks  ago,  when  thinning  the  shoots 
of  my  Dahlia?,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  strike  one  of 
each,  as,  if  they  did  not  flower  this  season,  they  might 
make  a  duplicate  collection  of  tubers  for  some  friend. 
By  putting  them  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  callus  was 
formed,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  heat,  they  readily 
rooted ;  and  there  they  are  still  in  sixties,  from 
1  to  3  inches  high,  with  the  pots  full  of  roots,  and 
waiting  to  be  planted  out.  But  two  of  them  when  taken 
had  buds  formed,  which  I  did  not  cut  oflf ;  and  now  I 
wish  I  had  taken  none  but  such  as  had  buds  ;  for  I 
think  it  would  have  attracted  notice,  even  at  Worton 
Cottage,  on  a  Wednesday,  to  see  -^n  the  table  a  bloom 
of  Captain  Warner  or  of  George  Clayton,  if  not  exactly 
fit  for  a  specimen  bloom  at  an  exhibition,  yet  still  in 
very  fair  condition,  on  plants  respectively  IJ-  and 
2i  inches  high.  Probably  I  am  now  too  late; 'but  I 
have  in  consequence  just  taken  oflF  several  tops  with 
buds  where  they  could  be  spared,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  the  curiosity  ;  and  if  they  come  to  anything  worth 
notice,  I  will  inform  you.  Iota,  in  Beck's  Florist  and 
Garden  Miscellany  for  September, 

Mitcham  :  its  Physic  Gardeners  and  Medicinal 
Plants. — More  than  2000  years  ago  the  physicians  of 
Greece  were  supplied  with  herbs,  of  which  their 
Materia  Msdica  chiefly  consisted,  by  a  class  of  persons 
called  l>i(oT6ixoi  (rhizotomi  or  root-cutters),  who  occupied 
themselves  with  the  collection  and  sale  of  roots  and 
herbs.  They  are  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  in  con- 
nexion with  the  (papnaicomiKai  (pharmacopolfe  or  phar- 
macopolists).  Most  of  them  were  illiterate  and  super- 
stitious, and  ascribed  magical  virtues  to  the  roots  and 
herbs  which  they  collected.  Among  the  Romans  these 
cullers  of  simples  were  termed  herbarii  (herbarists),  and, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  they  were  a  sad  set  of  knaves. 
At  the  present  day,  and  in  our  own  country,  the  pi^oTo^oi 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  herbarii  of  the  Romans  are  re- 
presented by  a  class  of  persons  called  simplers,  who  go 
about  the  country  collecting  those  medicinal  herbs  which 
grow  wild,  and  the  demand  for  which  is  insufficient  to 
induce  the  dealers  to  cultivate  them.  The  plants  thus 
collected  are  sold  chiefly  to  the  herbalists,  by  whom  the 
profession  and  public  are  supplied.  But  those 
medicinal  plants  for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  de- 
mand, and  which  can  be  grown  in  this  country,  are 
cultivated  in  physic  gardens  or  physic  grounds,  by 
persons  called  physic  gardeners  or  herb  growers. 
Although  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  is  carried 
on  iu  various  parts  of  England,  yet  more  land  is  em- 
ployed in  this  way  in  Surrey  than  in  any  other  county  ; 
and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  our  physic  grounds  lie  in 
the  parish  of  Mitcham  and  its  neighbourhood,  about 
nine  miles  from  London,  The  soil  of  this  place  is 
a  rich  black  mould.  The  cultivation  of  physical 
plants  at  Mitcham  commenced  about  a  century  ago. 
Lyson,  who  wrote  in  1796,  says,  that  40  years  before 
his  time  there  were  only  a  few  acres  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  medicinal  herbs  in  this  parish  ;  whereas, 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  about  250  acres  (of  which  100 
acres  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Peppermint), 
were  occupied  by  physic  gardeners.  At  the  present 
time  more  than  800  acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  medicinal  herbs  at  Mitcham,  Merton,  and  Carshalton. 
About  1768  or  1769,  Mr.  Potter  began  the  cultivation 
of  physic  plants  at  iWitcham.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
relative,  Mr.  James  Moore,  who  furnished  Mr.  Malcolm 
with  the  information  contained  in  his  work  relating  to 
the  medicinal  plants  cultivated  at  Mitcham.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  principal  growers  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  number  of  acres  of  land  each 
person  has  under  cultivation,  and  the  number  of  stills 
in  use  : 


Growers*  Names, 

No.  of  Acres. 

No,  of  Stills, 

Mr,  Moore... 

...    350    ... 

...    5 

„     Arthur 

...     300     .,. 

...    3 

,,     Martin 

...      40     ... 

...    3  not  much  used 

„    Newman 

...       40    „. 

...    1 

,,    Sprules 

,.,      SO     „, 

...    2 

„    Weston 

..,      40     .., 

...     0 

*  Cinerese,  a  sectional  term  applied  by  Mr.  Borrer  to  the 
Sallows, 
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Several  other  growers  cultivate  a  few  acres  of  land. 
A  considerable  number  of  medicinal  plants  are  culti- 
vated at  Miteham.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  Aconite,  Chamomiles,  Belladonna, 
Elaterium,  Liquorice,  Henbane,  Lavender,  Spearmint, 
Peppermint,  Roses,  Poppies,  Savine,  Violets,  Angelica, 
stinking  Orache,  Caraway,  Foxglove,  Lovage,  Elecam- 
pane, Marshmallow,  and  Hemlock.  The  principal  part 
of  the  growers  cultivate  only  Peppermint  and  Lavender, 
and  some  a  few  Chamomiles.  Mr,  Arthur  grows  rather 
a  larger  number  of  plants  than  any  other.  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal. 

On  the  Odoriferous  Principle  of  the  Leaves  of 
Angrcecum  fragrans. — The  leaves  of  Faham,  known 
also  by  the  name  of  Fahon  or  Fahnm  leaves,  are 
imported  from  the  Mauritius  ;  they  are  obtained  from 
a  plant  first  described  by  Dupetit-Thouars  under  the 
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uame  ot  Augijecuui  tragrans,  belonging  to  tlie  Orchidefe. 
like  many  of  the  exotic  orchids,  the  Faham  is  parasitic. 
It  is  a  charming  plant,  and  much  sought  after  by  the 
Asiatics  on  account  of  its  fragrance.  It  is  sufficient  to 
touch  the  fresh  leaves  for  the  fingers  to  remain 
impregnated  with  their  aroma.  The  dry  leaves,  which 
occur  in  commerce,  have  an  odour  which  considerably 
resembles  that  of  the  Vanilla,  belonging  to  the  same 
family  of  pl.ints.  Alchol  and  rether  separate  the 
aromatic  principle  ;  boiling  water  removes  a  slightly 
bitter  principle  and  a  mucilaginous  substance,  besides 
the  aroma.  In  the  country  whence  they  are  derived, 
and  even  in  France,  a  very  agreeable  tea  is  prepared 
from  them,  which  is  used  as  a  digestive,  and  even 
recommended  iu  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
Mixed  with  ordinary  tea,  they  impart  to  it  an  extremely 
agreeable  perfume.  M.  Goblet/,  in  the  Chemical  Gazette. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For   the  etisuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMEN'T. 

In  addition  to  making  this  department  as  gay  as 
possible  at  this  season,  attention  to  cleanliness  and  order 
should  be  rigorously  enforced,  as  the  time  is  drawing 
near  when  this  will  be  looked  to  as  a  principal  means  of 
affording  gratifieation^and  enjoyment,  in  lieu  of  that 
which  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  open  flower  gar- 
den ;  and  when  attention  is  concentrated  more  exclusively 
upon  the  plant-houses,  anything  which  is  untidy  or  out 
of  order,  will  the  sooner  attract  notice.  Some  nice 
good-shaped  plants  of  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Kalmias,  &c.,  which  are  well  supplied  with  blossom- 
buds,  should  be  taken  up,  potted,  and  plunged  in  a  bed 
of  ashes,  from  whence  they  can  be  brought  forward  in 
succession  as  they  are  required.  Roses,  in  pots,  for 
winter  use,  should  be  examined,  and  any  that  require 
re-potting  or  top-dressing  should  be  immediately  at- 
tended to  ;  a  little  stimulus  in  the  way  of  rich  soil  will 
encourage  the  progress  of  their  roots,  and  prepare  their 
buds  for  a  healthy  and  vigorous  expansion.  Attend  to 
the  staking  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  stimulate  their 
growth  by  occasional  waterings  of  liquid  manure.  Let 
them  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  but  in  this  situation 
they  must  be  carefully  attended  to  with  regard  to  water, 
or  they  will  lose  their  lower  leaves.  Remove  all  suckers 
as  they  appear.  Encourage  the  growth  of  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  Calceolarias,  &o.,  by  re-potting  them,  as  often 
as  they  require  it,  into  light  rich  soil,  and  give  them 
every  other  attention  calculated  to  ensure  a  strong 
sturdy  growth. 

FORCme  DEPARTMENT. 

Vineries. — Admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  through 
these  houses,  and  attend  vigorously  to  the  destruction 
of  insects  by  the  ordinary  appliances.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere as  cool  as  possible,  where  the  wood  is  ripe,  or 
nearly  so  ;  and  in  all  cases  stop  the  growth  of  laterals, 
even  where  a  warm  temperature  is  of  necessity  kept  up, 
for  the  purpose  of  ripening  the  crop  ;  as  the  leaves,  pro- 
duced during  this  month,  cannot  possibly  attain  a  per- 
fect development  sufficiently  early  to  repay  the  amount 
of  stored  up  sap,  which  they  have  consumed  in  their 
formation.  Where  the  fruit  is  not  yet  fully  ripe,  a 
brisk  temperature  must  be  maintained,  as  the  keeping 
properties  of  the  fruit  depends  on  their  being  matured 
before  the  end  of  this  month.  Pineries. — Encourage 
the  growth  of  successions  by  abundance  of  heat  and 
moisture,  as  long  as  the  strength  of  daylight  and  the 
fine  autumn  sun  will  sanction  such  a  course.  Let  the 
bottom  heat  range  from  84°  to  87".  Continue  to  shift 
any  that  need  it,  or  that  are  required  to  furnish  the 
necessary  succession,  and  place  them  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  top  and  bottom  heat,  shade, 
and  moderate  moisture,  until  they  have  begun  to  make 
roots  into  the  new  soil. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

If  it  is  intended  to  take  up  any  of  the  plants  from  the 
open  garden,  and  preserve  them  for  tilling  the  beds 
another  season,  it  should  be  done  early,  that  they  may 
have  time  to  start  fresh  before  winter.  The  lifting  will 
generally  be  confined  to  any  new  or  very  choice  plants, 
of  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  stock  of  young  ones  ; 
and  to  scarlet  Geraniums,  which  produce  flowers  more 
abundantly  upon  old  plants  than  upon  young  ones.  The 
latter  should  be  taken  up,  pruned  to  within  one  healthy 
joint  of  the  old  wood,  and  planted  close  together  in  pots 
or  boxes.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  moderately  warm 
greenhouse,  on  a  frame  of  the  same  temperature ;  and 
&  the  soil  is  moderately  moist  at  the  time  of  potting, 
water  should  be  withheld  till  they  have  commenced  to 
form  new  shoots  and  roots.  Other  beds  may  now  be 
cleared  of  their  occupants,  wherever  these  are  getting 
shabby  or  untidy  in  their  appearance.  Gather  seeds  as 
they  ripen,  and  give  due  attention  to  mowing,  cleaning, 
needing,  rolling,  &c.  If  short  moderately  hardened 
shoots  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Bourbon  Roses  are 
taken  off  at  their  junction  with  the  preceding  growth, 
and  placed  in  a  slight  bottom  heat,  they  will  strike  root 
easily,  and  if  potted  off  into  rich  soil,  will  come  in  ad. 
mirably  for  flowering  in  pots  during  next  spring  or  the 
following  winter.  It  is  now  high  time  to  plant  spring 
flowering  bulbs,  and  the  ground  intended  for  them 
should  be  immediately  cleaned  and  prepared  by  making 
it  light  and  rich.  The  soil  in  which  they  flourish  most 
beautifully  consists  of  a  highly  enriched  sandy  loam.  A 
more  cheerful  appearance  may  be  given  to  the  beds  by 
interspersing  them  with  some  plants  of  the  hardy  Prim- 
rose or  Polyanthus,  or  with  small  plants  of  Erica 
cameafrom  the  reserve  garden.  These  flower  at  the 
same  time,  and  may  also  be  returned  to  the  reserve 
garden  in  April  or   May  next.     Many  of    the    early 


flowering  herbaceous  plants  are  in  a  dormant  state,  and 
if  it  is  wished  to  remove  them  to  other  than  their  pre- 
sent situations,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock 
by  division,  this  is  an  excellent  time  to  effect  these  ob- 
jects, as  they  will  commence  rooting  immediately,  and 
will  have  to  establish  themselves  before  the  ground  is 
locked  up  with  frost. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
The  continuous  dry  weather  has  rendered  it  im- 
peratively necessary  to  give  copious  waterings  to 
Carnation  and  Picotee  layers.  Many  will  now  be 
sufficiently  rooted  to  detach  from  the  parent  plant,  and 
we  would  recommend  immediate  potting.  The  soil  or 
compost  should  not  be  rich,  rather  a  stout  turfy  loam, 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  river  sand,  will  be  found 
suitable.  A  pint  pot  will  be  sufficiently  large  for  a  pair 
of  layers.  After  potting,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  shut  close  for  a  few  days,  till  the  plants  have 
again  struck,  when  they  may  gradually  be  inured  to  the 
open  air,  keeping  them  carefully  watered,  and  sheltered 
from  heavy  rains.  Now  get  in  the  compost  for  the  best 
Tulip  bed.  Rounding  it  up.  we  would  recommend 
mats  to  cover  it  in  the  event  of  heavy  rains,  for  though 
the  early  part  of  November  is  the  usual  time  for  plant- 
ing, still  should  the  weather  be  suitable,  and  the  state 
of  the  bed  permit,  we  would  get  the  bulbs  in  the  latter 
end  of  October.  Pinks. — The  soil  has  of  late  been 
much  parched,  and  watering  between  the  plants  will  be 
necessary.  Put  out  seedlings  for  next  year's  blooming ; 
plant  in  rich  soil.  Polyanthuses. — Keep  free  from 
weeds,  and  remove  flower  stems,  which  tend  at  this 
season  to  weaken  the  plants  unnecessarily. 
HARDY  FRCIT  GARDEN, 
Wall  Trees. — Any  over-luxuriant  growth  should 
still  be  pinched,  to  prevent  any  excess  of  growth  in  one 
part  of  the  tree,^o  the  injury  of  weaker  branches.  In 
late  situations.  Peaches  will  continue  to  grow  for  some 
time  after  this,  especially  if  the  season  should  prove 
wet ;  and  to  prevent  this,  when  such  a  tendency  has 
been  observed,  we  have  often  .at  this  season  cut  trenches 
round  the  trees  immediately  after  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  from  early  kinds.  The  trenches  should  be 
cut  at  cistanoes  proportioned  to  the  size  and  age  of  the 
trees ;  and  all  the  strongest  of  the  roots  cut  back  with 
a  knife,  to  check  any  e.Kuberant  growth,  and  to  promote 
the  ripening  of  the  wood.  This  plan  has  answered 
fully.  The  cut  roots  soou  emit  new  fibres,  and  the 
trees  improve  amazingly  by  it.  Our  borders  being  con- 
creted below,  enables  this  operation  to  be  more  readily 
performed  than  it  could  be  if  the  roots  were  allowed  to 
descend  deeply  into  the  subsoil.  The  late  Peaches  can- 
not be  root-pruned  till  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  ;  but 
all  that  require  it  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstauces  will  permit.  The  best  way  to  protect  fruit 
from  wasps  is  by  means  of  the  hexagonal  gauze  net,  as 
formerly  recommended. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN.  _ 
Any  crops  of  fotatues  still  remaining  in  the  ground 
should  be  got  up  without  delay,  carefully  sorted,  and 
slightly  sprinkled  with  quick-lime,  or  the  caustic  ash  pro- 
duced by  charring  or  burning  refuse  ;  a  good  plan  to 
ensure  perfect  dryness  is  to  fill  up  the  crevices  between 
them  with  dry  charcoal  dust,  which  will  absorb  any  mois- 
ture exhaling  from  the  Potatoes.  But  as  this  does  not 
prevent  their  heating,  we  prefer  to  keep  them  as  dry 
and  cool  as  possible,  by  passing  a  current  of  air  through 
them.  Avoid  the  too  common  large  heaps,  in  which 
the  Potatoes  become  very  hot,  and  are  much  more  likely 
to  become  diseased.  The  best  way  is  to  store  them  in 
small  heaps,  containing  from  eight  to  twelve  bushels  in 
each  ;  and,  as  an  additional  precaution  against  their 
heating,  a  few  draining  pipes  may  be  laid  round  the 
edge,  pointing  towards  the  centre,  by  which  air  will  be 
admitted  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  egress  of  the  vapour 
may  be  provided  for  by  fixing  a  single  pipe  upright  in 
the  centre  of  the  heaps.  They  should  be  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  which  is  much  better 
than  to  dig  pits  for  them.  They  should  at  present  be 
only  partially  covered,  laying  over  them  sufficient  straw 
and  soil  to  exclude  and  throw  off  the  rain,  but  defer- 
ring their  frost-proof  casing  of  soil  till  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  winter.  In  addition  to  the  rows  of  Parsley 
planted  at  the  foot  of  the  south  walls,  a  few  boxes 
sfcould  be  filled  with  some  carefully  selected  plants  of 
extra  curled,  to  afford  a  supply  iu  extraordinary  cases 
during  winter,  when  deep  snow  or  other  causes  prevent 
access  to  the  plants  in  the  open  ground.  The  boxes 
will  stand  under  the  trellis  of  a  Peach-house  or  some 
other  cool  place  during  winter.  At  the  same  time  a 
few  boxes  should  be  filled  with  Tarragon  and  Green 
Mint,  to  force  into  leaf  during  winter  and  spring.  In 
very  cold  localities  a  frame,  or  a  few  handlights,  should 
now  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  small  Salads  for  late 
autumn  use. 

state  of  the  Weather  uear  London,  for  the  weekending  Sept.  19, 1330, 
ae  obBerved  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Cbiswick. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Beet-boot:  H  B.  The  roots  of  Beet  which  has  run  to  seed  are 
only  fit  for  pigs— if  they  can  be  coaxed  into  eating  them.  If 
you  mean  that  the  roots  are  only  producing  flower  stems, 
then  the  roots  may  be  given  to  cattle  ;  they  are  not  fit 
for  table. 

Books:  MX.  Lowe's  "  FrimitijE  of  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of 
Madeira 'Ms  the  only  book  that  relates  to  the  subject.  Tea 
had  better  procure  Lindley's  "Natural  System."— .fi  Z?.  Dr. 
Lindley's  "School  Botany." 

Emigration:  C  E.  If  you  have  301.  at  your  command,  emigrate 
by  all  means,  South  Australia  is  a  good  colony,  and  if  your 
medical  men  recommend  if,  we  would  advise  you  to  go  there, 
or  you  might  take  Nelson  in  New  Zealand.  However,  rather 
abide  by  the  advice  of  your  friends. 

FoKETGN  Fruit  :  T  H.  The  Nespres  japonica  is  Mespilus 
(alias  Eriobotrya)  japonica,  a  well-known  Chinese  fruit  tree. 
It  is  hardy  in  the  eouth  of  England,  but  requires  a  green- 
house in  this  part.  It  will  fruit  *hea  with  the  same  treat- 
ment as  an  Apricot.     The  Chinese  call  it  Lo-quat. 

Fbdit  Trees  :  A  B  "Having  lately  seen  an  immense  crop  of 
fruit  where  the  border  is  raised  high,  considerably  above 
where  ths  trees  are  grafted,  wishes  to  know  whether  it  is 
bealihy  treatment ;  or,  if  it  encourages  fruitfulness  ?"  In 
general  it  is  not  advisable  to  raise  the  soil  higher  than  to 
cover  that  part  of  the  stem  which  had  been  originally  under 
ground.  Burying  the  stem  above  the  graft  is  not  conducive 
to  iruitfalness,  in  tbe  first  instance  ;  but  after  the  tree  has 
commenced  bearing,  the  crop  may  be  better  supported  in 
some  cases.  For  example.  Pear  trees  brought  into  early 
bearing  on  the  Quince  stock,  and  then  earthed  up,  so  that 
the  Pear  stem  could  strike  root,  are  better  able  to  support  a 
weighty  crop  than  would  be  the  case  if  fed  by  the  Quince 
alone, II— £  T  C.  For  succession  in  your  late  Yinery,  you  may 
plant  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black 
Morocco,  Calabrian  Raisin,  and  two  VTesf  3  St.  Peter's.  In 
your  Peach-house  Noblesse  and  Bellegarde,  in  front ;  Royal 
George  and  Grosse  Mignonne,  at  back.  You  may  train  a 
Tine  up  every  third  rafter,  and  succeed  tolerably  well,  as 
others  have  done  ;  but  Peaches  cannot  have  too  much  light. 
The  sale  by  auction,  to  which  you  allude,  was  that  of  the 
Stan  wick  >'ectariDe  ;  it  will  suit  your  purpose. II 

Issects:  Y,  Buc\:s.  With  a  tree  so  large  as  your  Weymouth 
Pine,  we  know  of  no  other  plan  to  get  rid  of  the  aphides  than 
constant  syringing  with  a  garden  engine.  W. — Imayo.  Your 
larva,  which  feeds  on  the  green  aphides,  is  that  of  one  of  the 
lac*;-winged  flies  (Chrysopa  perla).  W. — T  H.  We  found  no 
insect  iu  or  about  the  Rose  twig,  but  from  its  appearance 
and  yonr  description  it  seems  to  have  been  a  small  mite,  and 
not  a  caterpillar.  We  cannot  determine  nor  suggest  a  re- 
medy without  seeing  a  specimen.  IF. — A  MP  G  B.  The  grubs 
found  at  the  roots  of  the  Turnips  are  the  caterpillars  of  a 
moth  (Agrotis  segetum).  Hand-picking  by  children  is  the 
only  remedy  against  the  present,  and  defence  against  next 
year's  attacks.  W.—  T  W  T.  The  insects  which  inlest  your 
granary  are  the  common  weevil.  It  has  been  found  that 
130°  to  14U°  of  heat  (according  to  Fahrenheit),  will  destroy 
them.  Constant  shifting  of  the  grain  also  stops  their 
propagation,  and  white-washing  the  granaries  is  also  very  ob- 
jectionable to  them.  W. — C.  The  Bean  stalks  sent  were 
found  to  contain  the  small  horny  empty  cocoon  of  a  two- 
winged  fly,  like  that  of  Musra  pumilionis.  We  have  not 
before  heard  of  this  being  the  cause  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
injury,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  for  a  further  supply  of  spe- 
cimens and  particulars.  W.—  T  C.  Next  week.  Please  to 
send   better  epecinaens,  and  properly  pinned.  W. 

Maize  :    W  K  and  A  P.  Thanks  ;  it  is  under  examination. 

Monstrous  Cucomber  :  Lachington  Bectory,  Pray  do  :  we  shall 
be  very  curious  to  see  it. 

Mushrooms  :  A  HE.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  according  toallre- 
ctived  notions  on  such  matters,  about  the  goodness  of  your 
Mushrooms.  If  they  cannot  be  eaten  with  impunity  it 
would  be  better  to  abstain  from  all  except  those  which  are 
cultivated,  a  course  generally  adopted  at  Paris.  We  do  not 
quite  understand  whether  the  specimens  you  have  sent  are 
similar  to  those  which  were  supposed  to  be  fatal  at  Bristol. 
Perhaps  you  will  kindly  give  us  this  information. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  E  B  E.  1,  Newington  Nectarine  ;  2,  Violette 
Hative  do.  Plums  ;  1,  Cooper's  Large  Red  ;  2,  C^e's  Golden 
Drop.    Be  so  good  as  to  send  a  leaf  of  the  Peaches  1,  2,  S.n 

Names  of  Plants:  Erzeroum,  67,  Echinospermum ;  142,  Ce- 
rlnthe. — PP.  No.  1,  Acineta  glauca  is  Cycnoches  Pescatorii, 
under  which  name  it  will  be  published  iu  "  Paxton  ;  "  it  be- 
longs to  the  same  set  as  Cycn.  barbata ;  2,  Brasavola 
Perrinii ;  3,  Perhaps  One.  Baueri,  which  differs  from  0.  al- 
tisiimum  by  its  contracted  panicle ;  4,  some  variety  of 
Gongora  fulva. — Kirkennan.  The  bush  is  Rhamnus  cathar- 
ticus  ;  the  tree  seems  to  he  some  sort  of  American  Walnut. — 
H  JR  J.  Cratagus  punctata. — A  Coiistant  Beader.  Quercus 
Cerris. — A  Florist.  Mahernia  incisa  and  Phlox  suaveolens. 
Allamanda  cathartica  is  a  stove  plant. — Sylvanus.  Leonotis 
Leonurus. — M  E  H.  A  very  common  moastrou?  form  of 
Lilium  candid um  ;  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  any  parti- 
cular name,  except  that  of  "  monstrous.*' 

Peaches  :  Sub.  says,  "  My  Peaches  on  a  south  wall  are  now  so 
woolly  as  to  be  quite  worthless;  can  you  inform  me  of  the 
cause  of  this  defect  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  weather,  or  the  soil, 
or  to  the  sort,  or  to  being  left  to  hang  too  long  upon  the 
tree?"  [We  presume  to  the  sort;  but  should  like  to  hear 
from  others.] 

Peach  Trees:  Suh.  When  Peach  trees  have  suffered  much 
from  blight  two  or  three  years  running,  there  is  little  chance  of 
their  recovery,  and  new  trees  should  be  planted.  Bu'.  this 
only  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  gumming  and  can- 
kering, and  making  no  sound  wood. 

Potatoes  :  Z.  The  holes  in  the  haulm  are  where  the  leaves 
grew,  and  are  not  caused  by  insects,  but  by  the  natural 
decay  of  the  stalk  at  those  places.  The  Lychnis  stalk  is  what 
is  technically  called  "  fasciated ;"  the  cause  of  such  appear- 
ance is  unknown. 

Rating  Greenhouses:  fT  B  B  would  be  glad  to  know  if 
William  Malcolm,  of  Kensington  Nursery,  and  others,  went 
as  a  deputation  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt  respecting  the 
rating  or  taxing  nurserymen's  glass,  and  what  was  the 
decision  ? 

Roberts's  Strawbebbt  Tiles  :  D  Kidd.  Much  obliged  :  it 
arrived  too  late  for  this  week. 

Truffles  :  Constant  R.  No  means  of  cultivating  Truffles  have 
yet  been  devised.  ^ 

Yucca  Globiosa  :  Suh.  The  flower  stem  may  be  removed,  as 
soon  as  the  plant  has  done  blossoming.^ 

Misc.  :  P  T  O.  Roman  cement  may  be  repaired  by  another  coat 
put  over  the  old  one.  Get  the  old  wood  of  the  Passionflower 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  as  much  as  you  can  of  it.  Cut  off, 
in  pruning,  nothing  more  than  the  weak  or  unrip?  wood, 
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GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES  FOR  WHEAT 
SOWING.— On  Sale,  Guano  (finest  Peruvian),  Super, 
phosphate  of  Lime,  made  from  Bone,  Bone-dust  and  half-incb, 
Dried  and  Prepared  Night-soil,  Urate,  Gypsum,  &c.  Also 
Foreign  and  English  Linseed  Calce  of  the  best  quality. — Apply 
to  Make  Fothesgul,  204  i.  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under : 
LONDON  MANURE   COMPANY'S  WHEAT  MANURE  FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.         SULPHATE  OP  AMMONIA. 
TURKEY    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
finpply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwakd  PcESEa,  Secretary.  _ 

MANURES.— The   following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Laweb's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton £11    0     0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.         7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Oflice,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  9i.  10s.  per 
4on,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  aduheration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
B-aiGHT,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
estabUshed  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


DR.  S.  NEWINGTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  IN- 
VENTIONS.—An  Illustrated  Catalogue,  together  with  a 
Lecture  on  the  Seeding  of  Grain,  and  the  after  cultivation  of 
the  crops,  soot  gratis,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Ddfach  and  Co., 
31,  Red-lion-square,  London, 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  33,  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer, 
ing,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Long. 
MAN  and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch. street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  oottom.heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  ot  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of' Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

■Conservatories,  Ac,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  ifcc. 


THE  CONICAL  BOILERS  INVENTED  BY 
JOHN  ROGERS,  Esq.,  are  supplied  and  fixed  by  John 
Shewen,  ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  Also  all  kinds  of  Hot  Water 
Apparatus.  For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings,  Mr.  Shewen 
should  be  consulted,  his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  being  safer, 
more  eflBcient,  and  more  durable  than  any  other. 


T  MPORTANT  NOTICE.— EMIGRANTS  are  in- 
-t  formed  MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.  have  from  time  to 
time  supplied  the  first  settlers  to  Swan  Elver,  Port  Natal,  and 
all  the  Australian  Colonies,  with  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE. 
MENTS  ;  they  beg  an  inspection  of  their  stock,  at  118,  Fen- 
church-street,  near  the  Blackwall  Railway.  N.B.  Persons  be- 
coming purchasers  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  introduction  to 
parties  known  to  the  firm  at  either  of  the  above-named  places. 

Efit  ^gricttltural  (Bunttt. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1850. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
Tqitbbdat,    Sept.     26— AericultarsU  Trap.  Society  of  Ireland. 
Thdbbdat,     Oct.        3— Aipficultural  Imp.  Society  of  IrelandU 


Having  received  a  copy  of  the  p.imphlet,  lately 
published  by  Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  giving 
plans  and  description  of  his  Steam  Plough,  I  feel 
the  more  called  upon  to  offer  a  few  observations  on 
it,  as  I  saw,  when  abroad  lately,  a  long  quotation  of 
some  remarks  of  mine  *  on  Steam-cultivation  ap- 
pended to  an  engraving  of  Lord  Willoughby's 
machine  in  the  ' Ilhistration  Universel'  (the  Paris 
'  Illustrated  News,')  by  M.  St.  G-ermain  Le-duc. 

But  no  two  views  of  the  subject,  I  fear,  can  be 
wider  apart  than  those  of  his  Lordship,  and  my  own. 
I  hold  it  (under  favour)  to  be  an  idea  funda- 
mentally/ erroneous  to  attempt  to  combine  steam- 
machinery  with  the  Plough.  I  have  already  given 
my  reasons  for  this  at  some  length  in  a  little  work 
published  last  year  on  the  history  of  Agriculture, 
from  which  the  extract  in  the  French  Journal  above 
alluded  to,  was  taken.  And  I  hope  I  am  not  pre- 
sumptuous in  repeating  my  conviction  that  until  the 
idea  of  the  Plough,  and  in  a  word,  of  all  Draught- 
cultivation  is  utterly  abandoned,  no  effective  pro- 
gress will  be  made  in  the  application  of  Steam  to 
the  tilling  of  the  earth.  I  repeat  what  1  have  said 
before,  that  '  ploughing '  is  a  mere  contrivance  for 
applying  animal-power  to  tillage.     Get  out  of  animal 
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power,  and  you  leave  '  ploughing '  behind  altogether. 
Get  into  steam-power  and  you  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  Plough,  than  a  Horse  has  to  do  witli  a 
spade.  It  is  no  essential  lohatever  of  cultivation 
that  it  should  be  done  by  the  traction  of  the  imple- 
tnent.  Spade-work  is  perpendicular.  Horse-work 
is  horizontal.     Machine-work  is  circular. 

Whoever  would  now  dream  of  retaining  the  form 
of  the  hand-flail  in  the  Threshing-machine,  or  that 
of  the  oar  in  a  steam-ship,  or  of  putting  the  piston- 
rod  to  work  at  the  lever-end  of  a  pump-handle  1 
Yet  doubtless  these  bastard  attempts  were  all  made 
in  their  day,  till  the  several  inventors  had  come  to 
see  in  turn  that 

"  'Tis  gude  to  be  of  with  the  old  love 
Before  ye  be  on  wi'  the  new !  " 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  repeating  myself,  unavoid- 
ably, in  all  this  ;  but  no  one  can  imagine,  without 
trying  it,  the  difiiculty  of  making  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  question  intelligible  to  the  agriculturist, 
and  the  agricultural  part  to  the  machinist.  The 
steam-engine  has  no  taste  whatever  for  straight 
draught.  He  is  a  revolutionist,  in  the  most  exact 
sense  of  the  word.  He  loorks  by  revolution  ;  and  by 
revolution  only  will  he  cut  up  the  soil  into  a  seed- 
bed, of  the  pattern  required,  be  it  coarse  or  fine. 
And  that,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  he  will  be  seen  doing 
at  a  handsome  average,  before  a  very  large  portion 
of  another  century  shall  have  passed  over  our  heads. 
Why  should  it  not  be  ?  Why  should  not  a  strip  or 
lair  of  earth  be  cut  up  into  fine  soil  at  one  operation 
(and  sown  and  covered  in,  too),  as  easily  as  a  circular 
saw  cuts  a  plank  into  saw-dust  1  As  to  employing 
a  steam-engine  to  turn  a  drum,  to  wind  up  a  rope,  to 
drag  a  plough,  to  turn  up  a  furrow,  and  all  this  as  a 
mere  prelude  for  an  after-amusement  to  all  the 
ancient  tribe  of  harrows,  scufllers,  rollers,  and  clod- 
crushers,  to  do  supplementally  the  real  work  of  cul- 
tivation, it  reminds  one  of  "  the  house  that  Jack 
built."  One  can  hardly  blame  the  iron  ribs  of  any 
respectable  boiler  for  bursting  at  the  first  pull  at  a 
task  so  utterly  at  variance  with  every  known 
law  of  mechanical  advancement,  so  offensive  to  the 
economics,  I  had  almost  said  the  very  ethics  of  the 
steam-engine. 

I  trust  I  may  be  forgiven  for  so  boldly  speaking ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  think  of  one  useful  shilling  being 
thrown  away  in  the  attempt,  unprofitable  even  if 
successful,  of  harnessing  steam  with  horse  harness, 
to  do  horse's  work  in  a  horse's  way  ;  the  implement 
itself,  whose  wretched  work  it  is  put  to  accomplish, 
being  a  tool  with  sentence  of  death  written  upon  it 
(be  it  as  ancient  as  it  may),  for  its  tyranny  to  the 
subsoil,  which  bears  the  whole  burthen  and  injury 
of  its  laborious  blundering  path. 

I  say  the  Plough  has  sentence  of  death  written 
upon  it,  because  it  is  essentiallj/  imperfect.  What  it 
does  is  little  towai'ds  the  work  of  cultivation  ;  but 
that  little  istaintedbyaradical  imperfection — damage 
to  the  subsoil,  which  is  bruised  and  hardened  by  the 
share,  in  an  exact  ratio  with  the  weight  of  soil  lifted, 
2)lus  that  of  the  force  required  to  efl:"ect  the  cleavage, 
and  the  weight  of  the  instrument  itself.  Were  there 
no  other  reason  for  saying  it  than  this,  this  alone 
would  entitle  the  philosophic  machinist  to  say,  and 
see,  that  the  plough  was  never  meant  to  be  immortal. 
The  mere  invention  of  the  suhsoiler  is  a  standing 
commentary  on  the  mischief  done  by  the  plough. 

Why  then  should  we  struggle  for  its  survival 
under  the  new  dynasty  of  Steam  ?  The  true  object 
is  not  to  perpetuate,  but  as  soon  as  possible  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Why  poke  an  instrument  seven  or  eight 
inches  under  the  clod,  to  tear  it  up  in  a  lump  by 
main  force,  for  other  instruments  to  act  upon,  toiling 
and  sweating  and  treading  it  down  again,  in  pon- 
derous attempts  at  cultivation  wholesale — when  by 
simple  abrasion  of  the  surface  by  a  revolving-toothed 
instrument,  with  a  span  as  broad  as  the  hay -tedding 
machine,  or  Crosskill's  clod-crusher,  you  can  per- 
form the  complete  work  of  comminution  in  the  most 
light,  compendious,  and  perfect  detail  ? 

Imagine  such  an  instrument  (not  rolling  on  the 
ground,  but)  performing  independent  revolutions 
behind  its  locomotive,  cutting  its  way  down  by 
surface  abrasion,  into  a  semicircular  trench  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  wide,  throwing  back  the  pulverised 
soil  (just  as  it  flies  back  from  the  feet  of  a  dog 
scratching  at  a  rabbit-hole)  :  then  imagine  the  loco- 
motive moving  forward  on  the  hard  ground  with  a 
slow  and  equable  mechanical  motion,  the  revolver 
behind,  with  its  cutting-points  (case-hardened)  play- 
ing upon  the  edge,  or  land-side  of  the  trench  as  it 
advances,  and  capable  of  any  adjustment  to  coarse 
or  fine  cutting,  moving  always  forward  and  leaving 
behind  perfectly  granulated  and  precisely  inverted, 
by  its  revolving  action,  a  seed-bed  seven  or  eight 
inches  deep,  never  to  be  gone  over  again  by  any 
after-implement  except  the  drill,  which  had  much 
better  follow  at  once,  attached  behind  with  a  light 
brush-harrow  to  cover  the  seed. 

It  is.  hard,  by  mere  language  and   without  a 


diagram,  to  describe  intelligibly  to  the  mind's  eye 
an  instrument  that  has  not  been  seen  ;  however  it 
may  have  become  familiar  enough  to  my  own  eye. 
My  notion  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  strongly  induced  ■ 
to  feel  that  such  an  instrument  alone  will  ever  fulfil 
the  requisitions  of  the  steam-engine,  which  shortens 
and  remodels  every  labour  it  undertakes,  and  never 
condescends  to  old  appliances,  except  where  they  .are 
themselves  intrinsically  perfect  in  their  mode  of 
action. 

Why  did  Steam  reject  the  Pump-handle  and  the 
Oar  ?  Because  in  both  the  leverage  is  obtained  by 
loss  of  labour  and  time,  occurring  during  the  back- 
movement  of  the  handle,  a  movement  necessary  to 
the  manual,  but  not  to  the  mechanical  agent.  For 
the  same  reason  whenever  it  is  applied  to  till  the 
earth,  it  will  antiquate  every  instrument  that  culti- 
vates by  traction,  because  traction  is  not  only  not 
necessary  to  cultivation,  but  is  inherently  mis- 
chievous on  other  grounds,  apart  from  the  clumsi- 
ness, inaccuracy,  and  incompleteness  of  the  work  it 
turns  out. 

But  THE  Stones  !  There  is  much  fear  expressed 
for  the  teeth  ot  the  circular-cutting  implement  I 
have  described,  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
Stones.  The  objection  would  have  been  equally 
valid,  at  first  sight,  against  the  use  of  the  Plough  or 
the  Scuffler.  Let  me  see  the  instrument  in  use 
where  there  are  no  stones — (and  there  are  plenty  of 
broad  acres  in  England  of  this  class  ;)  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  it  gets  upon  the  others.  If  it  cost 
five  pounds  an  acre  to  clear  them  out,  it  must  be 
done,  and  would  in  such  case,  well  pay  to  do  it. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  instrument  itself  suggests 
the  kind  of  machine  which,  with  a  little  adaptation 
(greater  power  and  slower  motion),  might  perform 
this  preliminary  service  at  the  least  expense.  If 
land  is  to  be  like  a  garden  in  one  respect,  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  in  all.  I  do  not  ' 
think  stones  will  stand  long  in  the  way  of  Steam,  or 
be  readily  preferred  to  bread  ;  if,  ivhere  there  happen 
to  be  none,  a  steam-driven  cultivator  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  which,  after  the  simple  and  beautiful 
example  of  the  mole,  shall  play  out  the  long  comedy 
of  our  present  field  cultivation  in  a  single  act, 
present  a  finely-granulated  seed-bed  by  a  single 
process,  almost  at  the  hour  required,  and  trammel 
up  the  '  long  summer  fallow '  into  the  labour  of  a 
day,  with  an  accuracy  as  perfect  as  the  turning  of  a 
Lathe,  and  an  aeration  (and  consequent  oxygenation) 
of  the  soil  as  difl^usive  and  minute  as  that  of  a  scat- 
tered mole-heap,  or  the  dust  flying  from  a  steam- 
saw  bench. 

Implement-makers  and  mechanicians  would  not 
be  long  in  understanding  all  this,  if  they  were  not 
under  the  supposition,  received  at  second  hand  by 
them,  and  therefore  the  more  difficult  to  eradicate, 
that  ploughing  is  a  necessary  form  of  cultivation  to 
be  kept  in  view.  Once  let  the  Q.E.F.  be  clearly 
understood  by  them,  once  let  them  be  made  fully  to 
perceive  that  '  ploughing  '  is  merely  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  means  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
a  particular  end,  that  end  being  the  production  of 
a  seed-bed,  of  suitable  depth  and  texture,  and  with 
the  soil  as  nearly  as  possible  inverted  in  its  bed — 
and  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  long  in  setting  the 
steam-engine  about  its  proper  task,  in  the  proper 
way.  But  their  attention  is  distracted,  at  present, 
from  the  end  to  the  means.  They  are  taught  to 
think  that  the  plough  is  a  sine  qua  non — that  steam- 
cultivation  of  necessity  implies  steam-ploughing, 
and  they  are  led  to  give  up  the  task  in  despair, 
bebause  they  are  at  fault  upon  a  false  scent. 

We  have  many  rolling  implements  employed  in 
the  field,  but  we  have  only  one  instance  of  a 
revolving  implement.  The  clod-crusher  and  the 
Norwegian-harrow  roll,  the  hay-tedding  machine 
(one  of  the  best  instruments  ever  invented)  revolves. 
I  use  the  words  somewhat  arbitrarily,  but  the  dif- 
ference I  allude  to  is  very  important.  The  first  are 
liable  to  the  evil  of  '  clogging";'  because  they  derive 
their  axis  motion  from  the  soil  as  they  pass  over  and 
press  upon  it.  This  action  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  a  machine  which  has  its  cause  of  revolu- 
tion within  itself,  independent,  and  acting  upon  the 
soil  as  a  circular-saw  acts  upon  a  board,  or  the  . 
paddle-wheel  of  a  steamer,  upon  the  water.  _  The 
teeth  of  a  saw  clear  themselves,  by  the  centrifugal 
motion  they  communicate  to  the  particles  they  have 
detached  from  the  substance  they  act  upon.  A  circular 
'  cultivator  '  steam-driven  will  do  the  same,  for  I  have 
proved  it.  It  does  so  more  effectually  according  to  the 
speed  (of  revolution)  and  the  state  of  moisture  of  the  soil. 
This  last  incident  is  as  it  should  be  ;  for  it  is  not 
desirable  that  a  clay  soil  should  be  dealt  with  when 
in  an  improper  state  for  cultivation  ;  and  one  great 
advantage  of  such  an  instrument  as  I  point  to  would 
be  that  it  would  so  immensely  enlarge  the  choice  of 
a  suitable  period,  by  its  compendious  accomplishment 
of  the  whole  work  of  culture. 

My  object  however,  at  present,  is  not  so  much  to 
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advocate  the  particular  mode  of  applying  Steam- 
power,  which  I  myself  suggest,  as  to  explain  again, 
and  more  fully,  the  grounds  on  which  I  feel  more 
and  more  strongly  assured  that  the  attempt  to  em- 
ploy it  through  the  medium  of  the  plough  must  be 
eventually  renounced.  I  have  left  a  great  deal  un- 
said, to  avoid  prolixity ;  but  propose,  at  another 
opportunity,  to  enter  more  closely  into  the  subject. 
Mr.  Way's  admirable  Lectures  on  The  Effect  of 
Manures  relatively  with  the  degree  of  dis- 
mxEGRATiON  OF  THE  SoiL,  read  me  a  forcible  chapter 
on  the  Agricultural  bearing  of  the  mode  and  means 
of  cultivation  I  have  hinted  at,  and  on  which  a  good 
deal  had  passed  in  my  mind,  from  the  peculiar 
notice  bestowed  on  that  passage  of  my  work  above 
allnded  to,  but  which  only  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
the  superiority  of  the  spade,  as  a  cultivator,  over  the 
plough ;  a  superiority  which  I  am  now  far  from 
thinking  unsurpassable.  C.  Wren  lioslj/ns. 

The  discussion,  which  has  occupied  some  of  our 
correspondents  during  the  past  few  weeks,  on  the 
subject  of  Clover  Failures,  was  brought  to  what 
must,  for  the  present,  be  considered  a  satisfactoiy 
conclusion,  by  the  paragraph  in  o'u-  last  week's 
Number  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Henslow.  One 
thing  seems  tolerably  clear  —  that  analysis  has 
hitherto  failed  to  corroborate,  with  any  certainty, 
the  theory  which  attributes  the  result  to  an  ex- 
haustion of  those  particular  substances  in  the  soil 
which  form  the  known  composition  of  the  Clover 
plant  it  is  supposed  to  require.  And  we  are  thus 
thrown  back  on  physiological  considerations  in  our 
search  for  an  explanation. 

We  refer  once  more  to  the  matter,  just  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  agricultural  readers  to  the 
desirableness  of  the  experiment  which  Professor 
Henslow  has  suggested.  If,  on  any  land  liable  to 
this  disease,  or  infirmity,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
a  single  ridge  were  left  unsown  with  Barley  at  the 
next  Barley  seed-time,  in  instances  frequent  enough 
to  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  English  soil  and 
climate,  a  comparison  of  the  Clover  on  the  sown  and 
unsown  ridges  over  that  extent  and  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  likely  to  expose  the  cause  of 
the  mischief,  and  so  to  suggest  a  method  for  its 
removal. 

It  would  at  all  events  show  whether  the  failures 
so  frequently  recorded  of  this  crop  are  owing  to 
the  unnatural  conditions  to  which,  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  its  growth,  it  is  subjected.  We 
hope  that  this  will  be  borne  in  mind,  next  spring, 
by  a  number  sufficient  to  clear  up  the  mystery  in 
which  the  subject  is  at  present  involved. 

'.       ON  MANURING  EVERY  CROP. 

In  tUe  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Aug.  3,  there  appeared 
an  interestiDg  letter  from  Mr.  Paine,  on  your  remarks 
on  jMr.  Hudson's  plan  of  manuring  for  every  crop.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Paine  has  followed  this  plan  for  many 
years  with  perfect  success,  and  has  kept  his  land  in 
good  heart,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  manures  alone,  the 
farm-yard  manure  being  systematically  applied  to  the 
Hop-grounds.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  how 
far  Mr.  Paiue's  plan  of  thus  dispensing  with  farm.yard 
manure  is  generally  applicable,  that  I  would  direct 
attention  to  ttie  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  artificial  manures  are  indispensable, 
if  the  plan  of  manuring  for  every  crop  is  to  be  adopted. 
As,  however  wet  the  land  is,  they  can  easily  be  applied, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  little  labour  they  require 
in  carriage,  as  compared  with  dung  or  compost. 
The  difiBcuIty  is,  liow  far  the  former  will  super- 
sede the  latter  in  general  farming.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that,  upon  fresh  land,  and  where  they  are 
eaten  on  with  sheep.  Turnips  can  be  grown  with  nothing 
but  artificial  manures.  But  where  this  practice  has 
been  long  persisted  in,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
use  a  portion  of  farm-yard  manure  along  with  the  other. 
The  deterioration  ot  the  land,  necessitating  this  use  of 
the  two  combined,  is  the  more  distant  the  more  Turnips 
and  Clover  are  eaten  on  the  land.  To  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Paine,  can  dig  such  an  abundant  quantity  of  eopro- 
lites  out  of  the  subsoil  of  their  own  farms  as  to  be  able 
to  apply  it  at  the  rate  of  8  cwt.  per  acre,  as  well  as  ocea- 
sionally  to  consume  the  Turnips  on  the  ground,  it  ap- 
pears that,  as  far  as  the  Turnip  at  least  is  concerned, 
this  deterioration  may  be  indefinitely  postponed.  But  in 
addition  to  these,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Paine  is  also  near  a 
marl  pit.  Such  local  advantages  are  so  rarely  combined 
that  though  admiring  the  boldness  which  has  enabled 
him  to  dispense  with  ordinary  manure  altogether,  still 
it  is  an  example  that  must  be  cautiously  imitated,  as  we 
strongly  suspect,  that  even  with  the  large  quantity  of 
coprolites,  he  is  able  to  apply,  he  would  be  unable  to 
keep  his  land  in  good  heart,  without  either  farm-yard 
manure  or  marl — these  two  latter  being  often  rich  in 
certain  substances  required  by  vegetation,  and  which 
are  not  abundantly  present  in  either  coprolites  or  guano. 
Mr.  Paine's  letter  has  tended  to  modify  my  views  of 
tte  extreme  importance  of  farm-yard  manure,  without, 
however,  satisfying  me  that  the  exclusive  use  of  artifi- 
cial manures  can  be  generally  adopted.  Mr.  Paine 
has  gone  further  than  you  ventured  to  recommend  ; 
your  remarks  being  intended  to  show  the  advantage 
and  unportance    of    using   artificial    manures  along 


with  the  farm-yard  manure,  and  to  point  out  that 
whilst  Turnips  and  other  greea  crops  could  in 
many  cases  be  grown  without  farmyard  manure,  as  a 
general  rule  artificial  manures  could  not  be  depended 
on  for  the  cereals.  That  at  least  has  been  the  result 
or  my  experience  and  observation. 

Tiiat  fallows  have  been  diminished,  are  diminishing, 
and  will  be  still  further  diminished,  is  our  opiuion  ;  but 
there  is  yet  a  great  extent  of  land  on  which,  partly  from 
the  want  of  drainage,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  green  fallow  crops  are  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  is  upon  such  land  as  this  that  we  particularly  request 
information  as  to  how  far  artificial  manures  have  enabled 
our  readers  to  dispense  with  farm-yard  manure.  Upon 
these  soils  nothing  we  have  hitherto  tried  bears  any 
comparison  with  the  dung-heap. 

This  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  we  will  do  our 
utmost  to  procure  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  follow- 
ing question.  What  is  the  reason  that  a  good  Turnip 
crop  can  be  grown  with  artificial  manure,  and  why  can 
they  not  be  exclusively  depended  upon  for  the  cereals 
after  a  bare  fallow  1  I  am  aware  that  I  expose 
myself  to  the  attack  of  some  of  the  formidable  go-a- 
head men  of  the  present  day,  by  the  mere  use  of  the 
word  "fallow."  But  as  I  am  not  defending  fallows, 
but  finding  them  already  in  existence,  it  becomes  of 
importance  to  ascertain  the  best  method  ot  cultivating 
them. 

In  your  remarks  on  this  question,  you  pointed  out 

the  probability  of  the    Clover  being  one  of  the  most  

likely  crops,  on  strong  clays,  to  derive  benefit  from  the  '  air  to  the  interior  should  be  flash  with  the  floor,  if  the 
liberal  use  of  artificial  manures ;  upon  cereals  I ,  au:  is  admitted  at  once  to  the  interior.  In  stables  where 
recommend  some  caution  in  their  use.  j  the  heads  of  stalls  are  placed  at  the  walls,  they  cannot 

In  Mr.  Hudson's  ease  of  manuring  for  every  crop,  it ;  thus  be  supplied  with  fresh  air,  the  horses  incurring  the 
must  not  bs  forgotten  that  between  every  two  grain  i  risk  of  injury  by  cold  draughts.  When  the  stalls  run 
crops,  either  a  crop  of  Clover  or  Turnips  intervened,  j  alongside  each  wall,  there  is  necessarily  a  passage 
which  were  eaten  on  the  ground  along  with  oilcake  by  between  them.  Here  then  is  the  best  place  to  admit 
sheep.  This  is  obviously  applying  the  manure  for  the  the  air.  If  apertures  or  small  pits,  say  18  inches 
grain  crop  in  a  different  form  to  what  it  is  possible  to  |  square,  and  8  or  9  inches  deep,  are  mads  in  the  floor, 
do  on  strong  clays.     Does  this  point  out  to  us  the  im-  ■  in  the  centre  of  this  passage,' at  regular  distances  from 


when  the  box  is  fully  out,  should  manifestly  be  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  aperture.  To  prevent  the  box  being 
pulled  out  altogether,  a  small  catch  or  projecting  piece 
may  be  placed  at  its  open  end.  All  these  contrrvanees 
we  have  described,  however  simple  and  effective  they 
are,  are  nevertheless  open  to  some  objection,  that  is, 
that  they  project  some  distance  from  the  wall,  to  which 
they  are  fixed  ;  this  is  inconvenient,  as  they  are  liable 
to  be  destroyed,  being  in  the  way.  If  this  is  objected 
to,  the  simplest  form  of  valve,  which  is  close  up  to  the 
wall,  is  the  "  slidmg  "  or  "  damper  "  valve.  It  consists 
of  a  frame  of  zinc,  iron,  or  other  indestructible  metal, 
fastened  to  the  wall,  opposite  the  aperture  ;  a  solid  flat 
piece  of  iron  or  zine,  larger  than  the  aperture,  slides 
in  the  inside  of  this  framing  vertically.  A  spring  may 
be  used  to  keep  it  in  any  desired  position ;  bat  the 
general  method  is  to  suspend  the  moveable  plate,  by  a 
chain  passing  over  two  pulleys,  working  in  brackets 
fixed  in  the  wall,  and  having  at  the  extreme  end  a 
counterpoise  weight,  exactly  balancing  the  valve  plate  ; 
by  moving  the  counterpoise  up  or  down,  the  plate  is 
passed  from  across  the  opening  in  any  desired  ratio. 

As  the  ah'  near  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  on  the  outside, 
may  be  liable  to  be  filled  with  dusty  materials,  &c.,  it 
may  be  deemed  advisable  to  lead  the  air  to  the  interior 
from  a  higher  source.  In  buildings  about  to  be  con- 
structed, tbis  will  best  be  done  by  building  flues  in  the 
upright  wall,  having  the  outside  aperture  covered  with 
bars  of  wood,  or  metal,  to  prevent  birds  from  passing 
down  the  flues.     The  aperture  for  the  admission  of  the 


portance  of  using  a  more  highly  azotised  manure  for 
the  grain  crop  than  for  the  Turnip  ?  We  know  that 
the  dung  of  animals  fed  on  oilcake  is  especially  rich  in 
azote  or  ammonia  ;  and  Mr.  Paine,  as  the  result  of  his 
experience,  expresses  a  wish  that  ammoniacal  salts  can 
be  furnished  to  us  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  procm-e  them  in  guano.   T.  L.  C. 


THE   CONSTRUCTION  AND  VENTILATION  OF 
STABLES. 

(Concluded  from p,  522.) 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  ventilating  stables  is  to 


each  other,  and  covered  with  gratings  to  prevent 
accidents — air  being  admitted  to  them,  it  will  pass 
through  the  apertures  in  the  grating,  to  the  interior. 
The  best  way  to  supply  these  pits  with  air,  is  to  lead  a 
tunnel  communicating  with  the  external  atmospherS, 
from  the  side  of  each.  Thus,  suppose  a  passage  to  be 
between  two  rows  of  stalls,  each  row  having  six  stalls,  a 
fresh  au"  pit  should  be  placed  opposite  each  stall,  and 
supplied  with  air  by  a  pipe  or  tunnel,  leading  from  the 
outside  wall,  and  running  beneath  the  stall. 

Where  either  of  these  plans  for  admitting  fresh  air 
are  not  considered  eligible,  from  fear  of  expense  or  from 


make  provision  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  This  local  circumstances  preventing  their  being  carried  into 
ought  to  be  done  at  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  building.  :  effect,  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted.  At  the 
The  simplest  method  is  by  making  apertures  (proper-  I  distance  of  4  or  5  feet  from  the  floor  make  apertures 
tioned,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show)  in  the  wall  nearest  I  in  the  outside  walls  ;  to  the  inside  fasten  boxes  in  such 
the  ground.  If  there  is  only  one  side  of  the  stable  '  a  manner  that  the  air  in  entering  shall  be  thrown  up- 
occupied  by  the  horses,  the  fresh-air  apertures  should  )  wards.  A  simple  plan  of  obviating  the  inconvenience 
be  made  in  the  wall  opposite  to  the  stalls ;  the  bottom '  of  having  the  air  thrown  down  on  the  horses,  is  by 
of  the  apertures  should  be  flush  with  the  inside  floor.  I  having  the  apertures  cut  in  a  sloping  direction,  instead 
If  these  apertures  are  left  quite  open,  not  only  will  of  horizontal, 
spaces  be  left  through  which  rats  may  obtain  admit- 1      We  have  now  to  consider  the  best  plan  of  removmg 


tance  to  the  interior,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
the  air  will  be  allowed  to  rush  in,  in  one  unbroken 
volume ;  thus  creating  a  disagreeable  draught.  This 
latter  inconvenience  will  be  best  obviated  by  fixing  on 
the  interior,  across  the  aperture,  a  sheet  of  perforated 
zinc,  with  holes  say  from  120  to  140  in  the  square  inch. 
Instead  of  zinc,  horse-hair  cloth  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  may 
be  used ;  or  for  want  of  a  better  material,  coarse 
canvas.  The  outside  of  the  apertures  ought  to  have 
means  by  which  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  may  be 
regulated.  The  simplest  that  can  be  adopted  are  the 
following.  First,  a  box  made  of  wood,  say  half-inch 
thick,  the  inside  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  aperture,  and  the  depth  not  greater  than  3  inches  ; 
it  must  be  open  both  at  top  and  bottom.  Fasten  this 
on  the  wall,  opposite  the  aperture,  so  that  the  inside  of 
the  aperture  and  it  shall  be  on  a  line.  Let  it  carry  a 
flap  inside  capable  of  being  held  in  any  position  that 
may  be  required,  so  as  to  allow  much  or  little  ingress. 
The  second  mode  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  exactly 
similar  to  those  pipes  often  seen  at  the  end  of  liquid 
manure  carts  ;  and  similarly  provided  with  a  vertical 
sliding  shutter.  This  may  be  fastened  opposite  the 
apertures,  and  according  as  the  shutter  is  lifted  up,  so 
will  the  air  be  admitted. 

A  very  desirable  and  simple  valve  may  be  made  of 
zinc,  in  the  following  manner  :  make  a  square  zinc  box, 
of  length  equal  to  the  depth  of  aperture  in  the  wall,  and 
of  size  to  fit  closely  in  it.  The  length  of  this  shonld  be 
equal  to  the  depth  of  wall ;  open  at  one  end,  and  closed 
at  the  other  with  a  flat  piece  of  zinc,  half  an  inch  or  so 
larger  all  round.  To  this  side  shonld  be  attached  a 
knob  or  handle  to  move  the  box  in  and  out  of  the  aper- 
ture. On  the  four  sides  of  this  moveable  box,  cut  out 
slits  or  apertures,  those  being  larger  nearest  the 
closed  or  outer  end,  and  getting  gradually  smaller 
towards  the  open  or  inner  one.  If  this  box  is  slid 
into  the  aperture,  close  up  to  the  wall,  the  projecting 
flange  preventing  it  from  going  altogether  through,  the 
aperture  will  be  closed,  so  that  no  air  will  be  able 
to  pass  through  to  the  building  ;  if,  however,  it  is  pulled 
out  some  inch  or  two,  the  slits  or  apertures  will  be  un- 
covered, allowing  air  to  pass  through  them  to  the  aper- 
ture, thereafter  to  the  interior.  The  more  the  box  is 
withdrawn,  the  more  holes  will  be  uncovered,  and  the 
more  air  admitted.  The  small  holes  or  slits  may  be 
placed  nearest  the  closed  end,  and  gradually  increasing 
I  in  size  towards  the  open  end.     The  whole  area  of  these, 


the  foul  vitiated  air  from  the  interior  of  the  stable. 
The  natural  motion  of  heated  air  is  upwards  ;  it  is  the 
best  mode  in  theory  to  remove  it  from  th3  top  of  an 
apartment.  And  it  is  also  so  in  practice  ;  to  draw  air 
from  out  of  its  natural  upward  course,  either  in  a  horizon- 
tal or  downward  direction,  requires  power  of  consider 
able  force.  This  power  is  generally  obtained  by  fire 
draught,  and  sometimes  by  machinery.  The  most  simple 
and  obvious  mode  of  allowing  the  foul  air  to  escape  is 
by  mere  openings  made  in  the  roof ;  these,  however,  are 
inadmissible,  as  the  rain  is  allowed  free  ingress  by  them, 
and  the  wind  is  easily  dashed  downwards  to  the  inte- 
rior. The  next  simplest  plan  is  to  have  louvre  boards 
placed  at  the  roof,  or  at  the  side  walls  near  the  ceiling, 
if  there  is  an  inner  ceiling,  thus  making  a  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  I'oof,  in  which  generally  hay,  &c.,  is 
placed  ;  the  best  planof  withdrawing  the  foul  air  is  to 
have  wooden  boxes  communicating  with  the  interior  of 
the  stable  by  apertures  made  in  the  inner  ceiling. 
These  boxes  should  pass  up  through  the  space  between 
the  ceiling  and  roof,  through  apertures  made  in  the 
roof.  They  should  project  at  least  18  inches  above  the 
roof,  and  be  furnished  with  contrivances  by  which  the 
wind  and  rain  may  be  prevented  passing  down  them. 
If  there  is  no  inner  ceiling,  but  the  external  roof 
boarded  simply  over,  the  apertures  should  be  made  in 
the  highest  part,  and  be  provided  with  boxes  projecting 
some  distance  above  the  ridge,  and  properly  finished  at 
top.  These  wooden  boxes  will  act  much  more  certainly 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  foul  air  than  the  common 
luffer  boards  so  frequently  used.  As  the  ascensive 
power  of  heated  air  depends  upon  its  temperature,  due 
means  should  be  taken  to  preserve  this  till  it  is  finally 
delivered  to  the  atmosphere.  If,  then,  it  is  confined  in 
tubes  it  will  be  kept  closer  together,  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form  than  if  allowed  to  spread  itself  beneath  a 
wide  open  luffer  boarded  space.  As  it  is  of  importance  to 
have  the  apertures  for  the  admission  of  the  fresh  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  foul,  well  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  animals  there  may  be  in  the  stable,  we  give  the  follow. 
ing  rule,  deduced  from  practical  experiments,  made  by 
writers  on  the  subject.  Supposing  iheheight  of  the  house, 
from  the  flojr  in  the  interior  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  to 
be  between  20  and  25  feet,  the  square  surface  or  area 
of  the  aperture  for  withdrawing  the  foul  air  should  be 
10  square  inches  for  each  animal,  horse,  or  cow,  housed 
in  the  stable.  If  the  height  is  30  feet,  and  between  that 
and  25,  12  square  inches  of  aperture  should  be  allowed 
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for  each  animal.  Thus,  if  the  height  from  floor  to  ridge 
is  27  feet,  and  the  number  of  cattle  contained  is  12,  then 
12  X 12  =to  144  square  inches,  or  one  square  foot,  is  the 
size  of  aperture;  a  box  or  hole  12  inches  square  will  give 
this  area.  Instead  of  having  one  bo>;  of  this  size  for 
the  exit  of  the  foul  air,  it  will  be  better  to  divide  this 
into  two  or  more,  and  place  a  box  at  certain  intervals 
along  the  roof — the  foul  air  rising  at  several  points,  will 
at  once  be  taken  away  ;  whereas,  if  one  aperture  alone 
is  used,  say,  at  the  centre  of  roof,  the  foul  air  from 
either  end  of  the  stable  will  have  to  travel  along  till  the 
aperture  is  gained.  In  dividing  the  area  of  aperture 
thus  found,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  half  the  size  of 
box  will  not  give  half  the  area.  Thus  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  it  a  box  12  inches  square,  gives  144  sq.  inches, 
one  6  inches  square  would  give  72  or  half,  whereas  it 
only  gives  the  fourth,  or  36  inches  ;  so  that  four  tubes 
of  6  in.  square  would  be  required  to  give  an  area  equal  to 
a  box  of  12  inches  square.  If  the  boxes  are  made 
seiuare,  an  easy  way  of  computing  the  area  of  their  ends 
or  section,  is  by  multiplying  the  length  of  one  of  the 
sides  by  itself ;  thus,  a  box  3  inches  square  has  an  area 
of  9  square  inches  ;  4  of  16,  5  of  25,  and  so  on.  The 
area  of  the  fresh  air  apertures  should  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  foul  air. 

In  cold  weather,  the  great  objection  to  ventilation  of 
stables,  is  the  cold  air  admitted.  Simple  and  inexpen- 
sive modes  of  heating  are  easily  available,  and 
should  be  adopted.  On  a  future  occasion  we  may  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  few  notes  on  the  subject.  B, 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HEAVY  SOILS. 

The  terms  heavy  and  stiff  are  often  used  in  reference 
to  soils  which,  if  thoreughly  drained  and  well  cultivated, 
would  merit  a  different  description  ;  but  for  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion,  all  wet  soils  may  be  included,  as  their 
present  state  in  most  parts  of  England  appears  to  be 
similar  in  many  respects,  and  the  suggestions  which  may 
be  thrown  out  will  be  generally  applicable  to  them. 

The  improvement  made  during  the  last  few  years  in 
the  manag-ment  of  such  soils  thoughout  the  country 
has  on  the  whole  been  considerable  ;  many  thousands  of 
acres  have  been  thoroughly  drained  and  brought  under 
a  more  perfect  system  of  culture,  nevertheless  an  in- 
spection of  the  wet  soils  of  England  at  the  present  time 
shows  at  once  that  but  little  improvement  or  work  of 
any  kind  is  or  has  been  attempted  upon  them,  whilst 
that  little  is  for  the  most  part  done  badly.  There  are 
of  course  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  it  would  be 
singular  if  there  were  not,  considering  the  rank  attained 
by  this  country  in  all  that  relates  to  art,  science,  or 
civilisation.  Many  adopt  improvements,  employ  much 
labour,  and  direct  it  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  case ;  but  after  making  every  allowance 
for  the  large  proportion  of  Grass  laud  requiring  little 
labour,  the  general  result  is  as  above  stated.  Cutting 
and  secm'ing  the  hay  crop  is  well  managed,  and  so  are 
stacking  and  thatching.  The  latter  is  particularly  well 
done,  much  better  than  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  but  the 
progress  of  permanent  improvements  is  slow  and 
uncertain,  and  most  of  the  operations  of  culture,  such 
as  ploughing  and  harrowing,  are  managed  in  a  manner 
which  must  necessarily  come  short  of  the  purpose 
intended. 

Of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  state  of 
matters  little  need  be  said  here,  the  chief  cause  is 
undoubtedly  the  want  of  proper  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  Little  improvement  can,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  expected,  until  better  arrangements  in  this 
respect  are  made,  having  for  their  object  the  benefit  of 
all  parties,  by  enabling  that  mode  of  management  to  be 
adopted,  which  will  best  develop  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  bring  about  its  permanent  amelioration.  This 
stands  at  the  very  threshold  of  improvement,  and  such 
being  the  case,  it  seems  .surprising  that  a  good  under- 
standing on  the  subject  does  not  universally  prevail. 
Industry  and  skill  are  the  sources  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  all  concerned 
would  be  ready  to  encourage  their  application,  and  to 
assist  in  removing  any  impediment  thereto,  but  this 
leading  principle  does  not  Appear  as  yet  to  have  been 
generally  recognised  by  those  most  interested. 

The  greatest  drawback  at  present  to  the  proper 
management  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  soil  of 
England,  is  the  want  of  thorough  draining ;  the  rain 
water  is  retained  more  or  less  amongst  the  roots  of  the 
crop,  instead  of  permeating  equally  through  the  whole 
mass  of  soil,  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  3  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  passiog  clearly  away  from  thence,  without 
being  checked  at  any  place  ;  under  such  circumstances, 
even  the  most  skilful  management  would  fail  in  pre- 
serving the  crop  from  injury,  or  the  soil,  when  stiff, 
from  being  cemented  together.  To  say  that  such  soil 
should  be  drained  without  delay,  is  to  say  nothing  ;  its 
drainage  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  complete,  and  the 
occupiers  should  by  this  time  have  been  able  to  under- 
take all  labour  necessary  to  its  full  fertility,  and  to 
manage  every  detail  thereof,  not  only  in  a  perfect,  but 
in  an  economical  manner.  If  draining  were  carried 
out  to  the  required  extent,  superior  management  would 
soon  follow.  The  light  dry  soils  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
are  on  the  whole  very  fairly  cultivated,  and  the  same 
observation  may  be  made  respecting  the  wolds  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  The  downs  of  the 
southern  counties,  and  other  places  where  the  soil, 
though  not  naturally  very  fertile,  is  naturally  dry,  and 
fitted  to  admit  of  an  extended  system  of  green  cropping, 
now  necognised  as  an  essential  feature  of  well  couducted 
farming.  It  was  no  doubt  the  dry  condition  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  in  the  Lothians,  coupled  with  a  good 


climate,  and  the  vicinity  of  good  markets,  which  enabled 
that  part  of  Scotland  to  take  a  lead  in  farming,  and  to 
maintain  a  supeiiority  so  long  over  other  parts,  over  the 
west  of  Scotland  for  instance,  where  much  rain  falls,  and 
where  much  of  the  soil,  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  of  the 
wettest  and  stiffest  kind;  but  the  introduction  of 
thorough  draining,  and  the  formation  of  railways,  have 
already  effected  a  great  change.  Every  year  is  bringing 
the  condition  of  soils,  formerly  reckoned  stiff  and 
inferior,  near  to  that  of  the  Lothians,  and  in  the  end 
the  value  of  the  former  may  possibly  not  be  much  below 
that  of  the  latter.  In  like  manner,  the  wet  soils  of 
England,  if  thoroughly  drained,  might  soon  be  managed 
as  well  as  those  naturally  dry,  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  the  produce  of  the  heavier  soils  will  be  much 
the  greatest. 

The  shallow  working  too,  so  common  in  all  parts  of 
England,  suits  the  lighter  soils,  whereas  it  scarcely 
constitutes  half  culture  on  those  which  are  firm  and 
heavy.  The  reason  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  under- 
stand the  principles  of  tillage,  and  the  importance  of  a 
suitable  texture  in  the  soil.  Imperfect  harrowing,  and 
the  use  of  four  or  five  horses  in  line  in  the  plough,  also 
operate  very  inj  uriously  upon  the  heavy  soils,  whereas 
their  effects  would  scarcely  be  apparent  on  the  lighter. 
The  great  object  in  the  management  of  stiff  soil  is  to 
keep  it  open,  and  bring  all  its  minutest  parts  into  ready 
contact  with  air  and  water,  to  the  greatest  possible 
depth.  To  succeed  in  this,  perfect  working  and  great 
care  in  many  respects  is  necessary.  The  proper  result 
cannot  be  attained  until  the  drainage  is  complete,  but  a 
soil  8  inches  in  depth  might  in  all  cases  be  procured,  if 
the  land  were  properly  ridged  ;  this  would  be  greatly 
superior  to  the  present  depth  of  SJ  inches  or  4  inches, 
but  still  it  would  be  insufBoient,  especially  for  tap  rooted 
plants,  such  as  Beans.  Accordingly  each  time  that 
green  cropping  or  fallowing  is  undertaken  after  thorough 
draining,  one  furrow  at  least  should  be  carried  to  the 
depth  of  12  inches,  every  clod  within  that  depth  should 
be  reduced  as  near  as  possible  to  a  powder,  by  harrow- 
ing and  grubbing,  and  the  new  and  old  earth  will  at  the 
same  time  be  mixed  and  blended  together.  The  surface 
soil  will  not  by  this  means  be  buried,  it  will  still  be 
available,  together  with  all  the  ingredients  it  contains, 
and  the  new  earth  will  be  available,  also,  both  chemically 
as  affording  matter  for  the  sustenance  of  the  crop,  and 
mechanically  as  assisting  to  form  a  proper  medium  for 
the  preparation  and  retention  of  its  nourishment.  If 
the  soil  is  stiff  at  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches,  no  better 
reason  can  be  given  for  turning  it  up  at  once,  that  it 
may  be  ameliorated  by  being  mixed  with  that  on  the 
surface,  but  generally  it  is  not  stiff  at  the  above  depth. 
It  has  been  beat  together  by  a  wretched  system  of 
management,;  but  it  is  not  tenacious  until  reaching  a 
depth  of  13  or  14  inches.  The  subsoil  below  12  inches 
should  be  stirred  to  the  depth  of  at  least  6  or  8  inches, 
more  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  it  open,  and 
fit  it  for  absorbing  water  readily  from  the  upper  soil ; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  no  part  of  it  should  ever  be 
brought  to  the  surface.  The  plough  should  work  not 
less  than  6  inches  deep  each  time  the  soil  is  turned 
over  ;  deeper  ploughing  can  be  managed  at  any  period, 
but  it  is  of  comparatively  little  avail,  unless  the  new 
earth  turned  up  is  afterwards  pulverised  effectually  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  old,  as  well  as  exposed  to 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  sun  during  the  process, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  to  advantage  at  the  time  of 
green  cropping  or  fallowing. 

If  green  cropping,  upon  the  heavy  soils  of  England, 
were  extended  to  four  or  five  times  its  present  limits,  it 
would  form  a  grand  means  of  keeping  the  soil  open, 
clean,  and  pulverised,  and  would  afford  scope  for  the 
industry  and  skill  of  the  farmer.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  fallowing  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
soil  under  its  operation  can  be  deepened,  and  mixed 
together  more  effectually  than  has  ever  been  attempted 
before,  but  this  can  also  be  managed  in  preparation  for 
green  cropping  ;  in  either  case,  supposing  the  drainage  to 
be  perfect,  the  first  furrow  given  in  spring  should  be 
12  inches  deep,  whatever  the  depth  of  the  winter  furrow 
may  have  been  ;  it  may  be  given  across  if  circumstances 
answer,  or  at  an  angle  if  the  land  is  steep.  The  breadth 
of  the  furrow  should  not  exceed  6  or  7  inches,  that  the 
draught  may  not  be  too  great,  and  that  every  part  of 
the  earth  to  the  above  depth  may  be  stirred  and  fairly 
shifted  out  of  its  place.  The  laud  should  be  well  har- 
rowed previously  (an  operation  generally  neglected  in 
England),  and  an  abundance  of  grubbing  and  harrowing 
may  do  all  that  is  necessary  afterwards.  It  should  be 
observed  that  subsoiling  or  ploughing  to  a  greater  depth 
than  5  or  6  inches  upon  light  land  would  be  likely  to 
prove  injurious. 

But  how  can  ploughing  to  a  depth  of  12  inches,  on 
stiff  soil,  be  managed  with  the  ploughs  used  in  many 
places,  and  especially  with  the  method  of  yoking  horses 
in  line  to  them  ;  the  truth  is,  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  such  means,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  neces- 
sity of  its  being  done,  although  it  shows  the  necessity  of 
procuring  implements  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  of 
training  men  and  horses  to  apply  them  properly.  The 
common  swing  plough,  well  made  and  used,  and  drawn 
by  three  horses  abreast,  is  quite  sufficient.  Some  now 
use  ploughs  of  a  rather  larger  size,  which  are  no  doubt 
better,  but  the  common  plough  will  answer  perfectly  if 
the  depth  of  its  body  is  sufficient,  its  cutting  and  turning 
parts  not  shaped  and  placed  by  mere  chance,  but  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  work  they  are  to  perform, 
and  the  conditions  essential  to  their  performing  it 
effectually,  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power ;  its 
beam  at  the  coulter  placed  so  as  to  balance  as  nearly  as 


possible  the  resistance  on  each  side,  and  continued  from 
that  point  to  the  muzzle  or  nozzle  in  the  line  of  motion  ; 
without  some  degree  of  attention  to  this,  no  plough  ever 
did  or  ever  will  work  well.  The  practice  of  yoking 
horses  in  line,  occasions  the  necessity  of  twisting  the 
beam  to  the  right,  to  make  the  plough  take  up  a  position 
9  or  10  inches  to  the  left  of  the  horses.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  draught  must  be  thereby  increased,  and 
that  the  implement  cannot  work  so  steadily.  Very  few 
even  of  the  best  ploughs  met  with  in  England,  possess 
the  properties  necessary  to  adapt  them  for  the  work  of 
a  well  managed  farm  ;  but  all  farther  mention  of  their 
defects  must  be  deferred  for  the  present. 

Harrows  for  working  heavy  laud  should  contain  eight 
bulls,  and  consist  of  two  parts  only  ;  to  make  these  parts 
act  as  one  they  should  be  firmly  connected  by  iron  rods 
running  across  their  whole  breadth  through  the  bulls 
and  jointed  at  the  middle  ;  the  harrow  will  then  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  at 
the  same  time  possess  the  power  arising  from  its  being 
thus  connected — its  whole  weight  will  be  available  to 
prevent  its  being  readily  tossed  up  and  down.  The 
bulls  should  be  6  feet  long,  to  distribute  the  tines 
effectually,  and  to  impart  that  steadiness  essential  to 
proper  working.  They  should  be  furnished  with  five 
tines  each,  and  placed  14  or  15  inches  apart ;  they  should 
be  drawn  at  that  angle  which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
tines  cover  the  whole  of  the  land  equally,  without 
omitting  any  part  or  following  in  the  track  of  each  other, 
and  the  tines  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  prevent 
the  bulls  from  touching  the  ground.  Such  harrows  may 
be  drawn  by  three  horses,  abreast,  or  by  two  as  the 
surface  becomes  smooth  ;  if  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  descrip- 
tion it  should  be  harrowed  when  not  too  dry.  Some- 
times  it  is  advisable  to  harrow  soon  after  ploughing  j 
the  cultivator  or  grubber  should  take  in  not  more  than 
3  feet,  its  tines  should  only  be  five  in  number,  they 
should  be  sufficiently  in  advance  of  each  other,  and  the 
body  or  frame  on  which  they  are  mounted  should  be  of 
sufficient  length  for  that  purpose  ;  the  points  or  socks,  if 
feathered  at  all,  should  not  be  more  than  about  4  or 
4h  inches  broad.  They  should  be  long  pointed,  and  the 
points  should  be  kept  thin  ;  that  part  of  the  tines  under- 
ground should  be  set  forward  at  a  considerableangle,  to 
make  them  penetrate  readily. 

The  advantage  of  a  smooth  surface,  especially  in 
facilitating  the  use  of  the  cultivator  or  grubber,  will  be 
apparent  ;  the  drainage  should  be  such  as  will  allow  the 
land  to  remain  in  a  flat  state  with  perfect  safety  ;  but  in 
the  meantime,  until  draining  can  be  done,  ridging  is  a 
point  requiring  much  more  consideration  than  is  usually 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  ridges  should  not  be  less  than 
14  feet  wide,  at  that  width  they  should  be  raised  nearly 
a  foot  in  the  middle,  and  the  surface  of  each  should 
form  exactly  the  segment  of  a  circle  :  culture  may 
then  be  made  as  effectual,  manure  as  beneficialj 
and  the  crop  as  secure  as  they  can  be  without 
thorough  draining ;  all  parts  of  the  ridge  will  be 
affected  equally  by  the  water  falling  on  it,  the  surface 
will  be  nearly  level  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  centre,  and  no  part  unduly  exposed  to  drought,  and 
the  sides  becoming  steeper  as  they  approach  the  furrows 
will  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  water  tending  there, 
as  it  increases  in  quantity.  The  furrows  should  be  deep 
and  clear,  and  of  a  regular  inclination  in  the  bottom  to 
convey  the  water  away  when  collected.  The  conveni- 
ence of  working  requires  that  they  should  be  straight 
and  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  that  the  ridges 
should  all  be  of  equal  width  ;  ridges  once  properly 
formed  should  never  be  altered  either  in  shape  or 
position  until  the  drainage  is  made  perfect. 

In  the  management  of  heavy  soils  everything  which 
tends  to  consolidate  either  the  soil  or  subsoil  should  also- 
be  as  much  as  possible  avoided  ;  ploughing  when  th& 
soil  is  saturated  with  water,  and  especially  ploughing  at 
any  time  with  four,  five,  or  even  three  horses  in  a  linej 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  prevent  the  subsoil  from  being  glazed 
over  or  beaten  firm.  The  use  of  horses  and  ploughs  on 
such  soil  at  all  is  a  necessary  evil,  the  effects  of  which 
may  however  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  perfect 
culture  and  proper  care.  Carting  should  also  be  con. 
ducted  with  care,  and  avoided  if  possible  when  the  soil 
is  not  in  condition  ;  even  heavy  cattle  should  be  ex- 
cluded when  the  ground  is  soft  in  winter,  as  they  then 
occasion  inj  ury  in  various  ways  ;  heavy  soil  requires  no 
pressure,  its  own  weight  assisted  by  the  action  of  rain 
soon  makes  it  sufficiently  firm,  after  it  has  been  ploughed 
or  stirred.  Hence  rolling,  especially  if  the  land  is  in 
Grass,  should  seldom  be  attempted,  unless  absolutely 
necessary  to  smooth  the  surface  for  cutting,  and  then  a 
light  roller  made  of  timber,  and  used  when  the  soil  is 
not  quite  dry,  or  soon  after  a  slight  shower  has  fallen, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  An  equal  and  ready  filtration 
of  all  rain  water  through  at  least  18  inches  of  soil,  and 
the  complete  exclusion  of  free  water  within  or  below 
that  depth,  is  the  first  condition  necessary.  When  this 
result  is  attained,  au:  and  heat  are  at  the  same  time 
Ireely  admitted,  and  the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth 
undergoes  a  gradual  disintegration,  and  becomes  less 
stubborn,  more  easily  cultivated,  and  more  fertile,  to 
secure  an  equal  diffusion  of  water,  and  prevent  the 
slightest  accumulation  thereof.  Drains  must  be  made 
of  a  suitable  depth,  and  also  near  each  other.  Mixing 
and  pulverisation  of  the  soil  12  inches  deep,  and  stirring 
the  subsoil  below,  will  then  bring  all  parts  of  the  earth 
iuto  immediate  contact  with  air  and  water,  and  the  ad- 
mixture  of  burnt  clay  or  any  other  porous  material  fitted 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  soil  open,  will  be  highly  bene- 
ficial, especiaUy  on  the  stiffest  kmd  of  soil ;  on  the  other' 
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band,  compression  of  any  kind  will  assist  in  excluding 
the  air,  and  in  cheeking  the  descent  of  water,  and  must 
accordingly  prove  injurious. 

Extensive  improvements  are  in  many  places  required 
to  general  and  thorough  drainage  before  the  land  can 
he  managed  easily  and  well,  and  it  seems  desirable  that 
these  as  well  as  the  ameliaration  of  the  soil  should  be 
constantly  going  on.  The  state  not  only  of  the  farm, 
but  of  the  farmer  himself,  and  his  servants,  cattle,  and 
implements,  should  be  tending  toward  perfection,  which 
however  no  one  is  likely  to  attain  in  all  respects  for  at 
least  a  century  to  come.  The  expense  of  improvement 
in  various  cases  appears  to  have  been  heavy,  on  account 
of  the  whole  being  done  at  once  ;  whereas,  in  other 
cases,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has  been  managed 
by  properly  directing  the  labour  of  the  men  and  horses 
usually  employed  by  the  farmer.  The  number  of  horses 
on  English  farms  generally  appears  sufficient,  but  the 
methods  of  yoking  more  than  one  to  a  cart,  or  two  to  a 
plough,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  far  from  satisfactory. 
Tie  work  of  a  well  managed  farm  cannot  in  any  case  be 
economically  and  readily  gone  through  by  such  means. 
The  adoption  of  a  good  system  of  working  would  enable 
much  more  work  to  be  undertaken  at  the  same  expense, 
and  experience,  combined  with  proper  care,  as  regards 
allotting  to  each  man  that  share  of  the  work  which  he 
is  best  qualified  to  perform,  might  soon  enable  all 
labour  to  be  done  well.  The  practice  of  entrusting 
awkward  boys  or  untaught  men  with  important  work, 
such  as  ploughing,  should  be  abandoned,  as  this  of  itself 
must  go  far  to  obviate  the  chance  of  success  either  in 
the  case  of  high  or  low  farming.  Work  of  almost  every 
description  must  be  done  much  more  effectually,  and 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  with  much  greater  certainty, 
than  at  present,  before  high  farming  as  regards  the 
application  of  much  labour,  the  purchase  of  much 
manure,  and  the  growth  of  the  finest  kind  of  crops  can 
be  successful ;  labour  skilfully  applied  is  quite  neces- 
sary, but  unless  the  purpose  is  answered  the  expense 
may  not  be  repaid,  and  matters  may  only  be  made  worse. 
The  breaking  up  of  heavy  Grass  lands,  for  instance, 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  properly  managed, 
seeing  that  scarcely  a  single  acre  thereof  has  ever  been 
laid  down  in  a  condition  fitted  to  derive  the  full  benefit 
of  a  surface  dressing,  or  produce  a  good  crop  of  Grass  ; 
but  if  the  land  on  being  broken  up  were  tilled  in  the 
same  imperfect  manner  as  much  of  that  already  under 
cultivation,  it  would  be  deteriorated  instead  of  improved, 
and  yet  no  crops  of  any  great  value  could  be  expected 
from  it,  so  long  as  it  continued  under  such  management. 
James  Donald. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Lesson  to  Landowners. — At  the  time  the  Government 
made  known  the  intention  to  repeal  the  Corn.laws, 
which  is  now  nearly  five  years  since,  the  owner  of  an 
eetate  of  about  4000  acres,  situate  in  the  centre  of 
England,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  which  free  trade  pre- 
sented, of  reduced  rent  and  diminished  income,  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  preparing  his  tenants 
for  the  lower  prices  they  would  have  to  take  for  the 
produce  of  their  farms,  and  sought,  in  the  improvement 
of  his  estate,  for  means  to  enable  them  to  continue  its 
successful  cultivation.  The  success  which  has  attended 
his  proceedings  offers  so  valuable  an  example  to  others, 
that  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  giving  some  account 
of  it.  At  the  period  mentioned  the  estate  was  divided 
into  farms  of  130  to  300  acres,  which,  tithe  free  and 
arable,  with  valuable  pasture,  were  let  at  rents  of  from 
15s.  to  30i-.  an  acre.  The  tenantry,  although  ancient, 
had  held  only  by  the  year  ;  the  land,  which  is  naturally 
fertile,  had  had  scarcely  anything  done  to  improve  it, 
and  the  farmers  had  little  idea  of  any  capability  in  the 
sell  beyond  what  their  inferior  practice  had  developed. 
The  quantity  of  pasture  upon  each  farm  allowed  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  stock  being  kept,  but  as  the 
cattle  were  grazing  ail  the  winter  in  the  meadows,  and 
DO  provision  of  winter  food,  except  hay,  was  given 
them,  the'  arable  land  had  no  benefit  from  the  stock  ; 
and  its  cultivation  being  upon  a  course  without  root 
crops,  and  but  little  assisted  by  manure,  gave  only  very 
moderate  returns.  To  tenants  so  farming.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  announcement  of  free  trade  created  considerable 
alarm,  for  they,  as  well  as  their  landlord,  saw  little 
chance  of  their  continuing  to  do  as  they  had  done  ;  but 
in  the  improvement  -of  their  inferior  practice,  and  in 
the  amendment  of  the  general  state  and  ill  condition  of 
their  farms,  the  proprietor  was  told  there  would  be 
found  ample  scope  to  cover  their  reductions  from  free 
trade,  and  on  this  he  was  told  to  rely.  The  assistance 
of  a  new  land-agent,  and  from  a  distant  district,  was 
obtained,  and  he  at  once  saw  how  much  of  the  imperfect 
success  of  the  tenants  was  owmg  to  the  iU  condition  of 
their  farms,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  improved  prac- 
tices which  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  had  elsewhere 
called  forth  ;  he  knew  the  difiiculty  there  would  be  in 
introducing  the  different  practices,  which  he  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  future  successful  cultivation 
of  their  farms,  and  he  could  only  hope  to  efi'ect  this 
by  at  once  destroying  their  confidence  in  their  past 
practice,  and  making  them  place  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  capability  of  their  soill.  He  determined  on 
a  course  which  should  at  once  drive  them  to  adopt  a 
different  system,  and  at  the  same  time  should  encourage 
them  to  enter  into  improvements  of  their  farms.  It 
was  with  these  views  that  at  the  first  audit  the  tenants 
were  mformed  they  would  each  receive  notice  to  quit, 
but  that  leases  for  21  years  would  at  the  same  time 
be  offered  them,  at  an  advance  of  rent  of  20  per 
cent.  ;  that  permission  would  be  given  them  to  break 


up  certain  portions  of  the  pasture  of  their  farms,  after 
they  had  been  drained,  upon  plans  that  would  be  given 
them ;  that  draining  tiles  would  be  allowed  them  to  drain 
all  their  land,  but  the  draining  was  to  be  done  at  depths, 
and  upon  the  plans  to  be  laid  down  ;  that  their  home- 
steads would  be  improved,  and  sheds  built  to  give  them 
accommodation  for  wintering  their  stock  in  yards, 
and  fattening  of  cattle  in  stalls  ;  .and  they  would  be 
allowed  to  remove  all  unnecessary  hedges  and  trees  in- 
j  urious  to  the  corn  ;  but  at  the  same  time  their  leases 
would  forbid  their  existing  practice  of  taking  two  white 
corn  crops  in  succession  ;  and  they  would  be  obliged  to 
dress  a  fourth  of  their  arable  land  every  year,  and  other 
restrictions  would  be  introduced  on  what  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  It  was  expected  in  this  way  they 
might  be  made  to  adopt  a  more  advantageous  course  of 
husbandry,  and  that  their  farms  might  be  put  into  better 
condition,  and  made  more  productive,  so  as  to  become 
cheaper  to  them  at  the  increased  rents,  than  they  had 
been  under  the  old.  I  must  pass  over  the  difficulties  of 
the  next  three  years,  the  stand  made  against  these 
measures,  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way,  the  with- 
drawal of  some  of  the  tenants,  the  objections  raised  to 
the  deep  draining,  and  the  attempting  the  cultivation  of 
roots  where  roots  had  never  grown,  &c.  ;  fortunately, 
some  of  the  tenants  left,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  vacated  farms  were  re-occupied,  and  at  still  higher 
rents,  and  the  example  which  the  new  tenants  afforded, 
who,  directed  by  their  leases,  at  once  proceeded  to 
grub  hedgerows,  to  deep  drain,  and  raise  Turnips  and 
green  crops,  and  better  clean  the  land,  were  answers  to 
many  of  their  objections.  And  now  it  is  to  the  result 
I  would  call  attention,  which  is  as  follows  :  this  estate 
now  affords  a  clear  rental  of  23  per  cent,  advance  on 
the  rental  of  1S45.  The  rents  are  now  better  paid  than 
they  ever  have  been ;  the  last  two  audits  were  held 
quicker  than  ever  after  the  quarter  days,  and  at  each 
the  whole  of  the  rents  were  collected  without  an  arrear  ; 
and  the  tenants,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  admit  they 
are  doing  well,  and  their  farms  are  cheaper  than  they 
were  to  them  at  the  old  rents  ;  and  well  they  may  say 
so,  for  such  crops  as  they  have  had  the  last  two  years 
were  never  before  seen  in  their  parishes,  I  am  aware 
that  such  an  instance  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
free  trade  is  little  likely  to  have  the  approval  of  tenant 
farmers,  and  yet  how  far  more  truly  beneficial  has  been 
the  course  here  adopted,  than  would  have  been  that  of 
the  proprietor,  seeking  to  afford  relief  by  reducing  his 
rents.  No  reduction  could  have  given  the  same  relief, 
but  would  have  been  mischievous.  H.  D. 

The  wa7it  oj  better  Draining  of  the  Public  Parks. — 
My  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Regent's- 
park  has  made  me  acquainted  with  the  damp  state  in 
which  this  land  lies  for  five  or  six  months  in  the 
year,  from  the  want  of  better  draining ;  and  I  am  a 
witness  to  not  only  how  much  this  interferes  with  its 
public  utility,  but  also  to  what  is  of  far  more  conse- 
quence, namely,  to  the  injurious  effect  the  vapours  daily 
generated  from  its  surface  have  upon  the  atmosphere 
around  it.  Were  the  mischief  confined  to  the  incon- 
venience to  the  pedestrians,  I  should  hardly  think  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  it,  but  when  I  consider  how 
much  the  climate  of  the  neighbourhood  is  lowered  by 
the  daily  rise  of  moisture  from  its  surface,  and  how 
desirable  it  is  that  the  effect  which  an  undrained  surface 
has  upon  climate  should  be  better  considered,  I  think 
the  ill  state  of  so  large  a  surface  in  a  populous  district 
is  well  worth  drawing  attention  to.  To  the  want  o!' 
more  effectual  draining,  and  to  the  high  level  of  several 
pieces  of  water  in  the  Regent's-park,  do  I  ascribe  much 
of  the  damp  condition  of  the  houses  which  surround  it, 
and  the  consequent  depreciated  estimation  in  which 
residences  are  now  held  in  this  otherwise  attractive 
neighbourhood.  I  believe  I  may  go  still  farther,  and 
attribute  much  of  the  fog  and  raw  cold  of  London  in 
the  winter  season  to  the  large  extent  of  marshy  and  un- 
drained clay  land  which  nearly  surrounds  it.  When 
we  consider  the  effect  on  the  neighbourhood  of  the  al- 
ternate daily  rise  and  fall  of  temperature  upon  a  wet 
surface,  of  the  exhalations  by  day  and  deposit  of  dew 
at  night,  the  consequence  of  the  daily  alternation  of  tem- 
perature, the  importance  of  making  the  district  round 
London  as  dry  as  possible  I  think  becomes  very  appa- 
rent. I  believe  it  is  about  20  years  since  any  general 
attempt  was  made  to  thoroughly  drain  the  surface  of 
the  Regent'a-park,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
from  my  examination  of  the  ground  last  winter  and 
spring,  that  whatever  means  have  been  used  to  lay  it 
dry,  they  have  been  far  from  effectual  ;  but  this  is  not 
at  all  surprising,  for  only  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
has  the  eJFectual  draining  of  clay  soils  been  scientifically 
understood.  Within  this  period  the  influence  of  water 
upon  the  temperature  of  soils  was  first  brought  to 
general  attention  by  Mr.  Parkes'  valuable  communica- 
tions to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,  and  even  now 
the  rise  of  water  by  absorption,  and  the  cold  generated 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  a  wet  surface,  is  only 
becoming  understood  so  as  to  point  out  the  occasion  for 
deep  drains  in  clay  land  to  dry  the  surface.  At  the 
time  the  Regent's-park  was  drained  20  years  ago 
recourse  was  had  to  shallow  drains,  under  the  erroneous 
idea  that  water  had  to  be  admitted  into  the  drains  from 
the  surface,  and  that  such  soils  were  impervious  to 
water  at  a  greater  depth  ;  but  now  that  experience  has 
shown  of  how  little  use  is  such  shallow  draining,  and 
how  desirable  it  is  to  the  inhabitants  that  this  ground 
should  be  effectually  drained,  it  is  to  be  hoped  some- 
thing now  will  be  done.  The  bad  consequences  to 
health  and  comfort  from  a  damp  atmosphere  are  so 
considerable  that  every  means  should  be  used  to  lessen 


the  sources  from  which  arise  our  winter  fogs  ^and 
mizzling  rains.  Of  all  sources,  none  are  more  fruitful 
than  the  daily  exhalations  in  the  winter  from  wet  Grass 
land,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  much  our  climate 
may  be  improved  by  deep  draining.  Hewitt  Davis. 

The  Cultivation  of  Wheat. — In  an  article  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  a  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  Mechi  al- 
luded  to  a  system  of  growing  Wheat  without  ploughing, 
which  had  been  practised  by  an  Essex  farmer  witli 
great  success.  I  have  obtained  the  following  particu- 
lars, which  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  some  of 
your  readers.  Seven  years  since  Mr.  Piper  selected  an 
acre  of  heavy  and  an  acre  of  light  land  for  this  experi- 
ment, the  surface  soil  being  about  9  inches  deep,  resting 
on  clay  and  undrained  (Mr.  Piper  now  intends  draining 
it).  The  plan  of  the  cultivation  pursued  for  the  last 
seven  years  has  been,  as  soon  as  the  harvest  was  over, 
to  hand-hoe  the  stubble  and  weeds  and  then  to  burn 
them.  At  the  latter  end  of  September  or  beginnmg  of 
October  (he  has  commenced  a  month  earlier  this  season) 
the  seed  Wheat  was  dibbled  at  3  gallons  to  the  acre,  in 
rows  1 2  inches  wide,  and  in  holes  4  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  two  or  three  seeds  in  each  hole,  and  about 
2  inches  deep.  He  has  now  got  one  of  my  dibbles,  and 
finds  he  can  do  the  work  in  a  more  satisfactoiy  manner. 
Mr.  Piper  informs  me  he  has  not  ploughed  this  land  for 
seven  years,  neither  moved  it  in  any  way,  excepting, 
he  says,  about  halt  an  inch  deep  with  the  hand-hoe,  to 
clear  it  from  weeds.  He  states  that  he  has  never  been 
troubled  with  wireworm  on  this  land,  and  that,  when 
the  seed  was  deposited  at  defined  intervals,  he  has  never 
had  his  crop  "  winter  proud,"  however  early  he  may 
have  sowed.  I  may  here  state  that  the  farmers  in  my 
neighbourhood  are  now  putting  in  their  Wheat  (Sep- 
tember 5th),  at  the  rate  of  2  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  follow  my  system, 
as  I  always  guarantee  them  40  bushels  per  acre,  pro- 
rided  this  be  the  average,  which  is  more  than  they  can 
grow  on  their  own  ol  J- fashioned  plan  of  throwing!  the 
seed  on  the  earth  and  leaving  the  rest  to  Nature.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  crops  when  reaped,  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  have  to  pay  a  farthing  this  season,  and  in  many 
instances,  where  I  could  superintend  the  cultivation 
myself,  the  yield  will  surpass  by  some  bushels  what  I 
have  allowed.  But  to  proceed.  The  average  yield  of 
Wheat  in  Mr.  Piper's  neighbourhood  is  between  7  and 
8  sacks  per  acre,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  ex- 
penses and  profit,  as  given  me  by  Mr.  Piper.  He  has 
charged  Ss.  per  acre  for  drilling,  which  he  can  now  get 
done  by  machine  for  3s.;  for  reaping,  1/.  per  acre, 
which  might  be  done  for  lis.  ;  and  for  hand-hoeing, 
from  6s.  to  8s.  per  acre,  which  might  be  done  for  is. 

The  Five  years  of  Wheat  after   Wheat  loithout  Ploughing, 
ending  1S19. 


Rent     

Tithes 

Rates 

Hoeing  after  harvest 

Dibbling         

Seed  Wheat 

Hoeing  2J  times,  6s. 

per  acre      

Reaping  

Carting  

Thatching  stack      ... 
Threshing,  at 4s.  p.  qr, 
60  bushels  of  soot,  at 

Sd.  per  bashei 
Scaring  Birds 
Trussing  Straw 


£1  10 
0  7 
0  3 
0  12 
0  8 
0    2 

0  15 


42  bushels  'Wheat,  at 
5s.  6d.  per  bashei   £11  11 


Straw,  2^  tons 
Chaff 


Expenses 
Profit  per  acre 


£15    0 
...     8  13 


.£563 


£3  13    9 
Labour  per  acre. 


Hoeing       

Dibbling    

Harvesting  

Carting,  Stacking,  dsc. ... 

Thatching 

Threshing 

Sowing  Soot         

Scaring  Birds      

Trussing  Straw 


,..£1 

..  0 

..  1 

...  0 

...  0 

..  1 

..  0 

..  0 

..  0 


£4  11     0 
S.  Newington,  M.D.,  Hastings. 

Reaping  v.  Mowing. — As  this  matter  has  already 
been  pretty  fully  discussed,  I  should  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  have  said  mope  on  the  subject,  but  for 
the  reason  that  "  W."  has  accused  me  of  exaggeration 
and  assumption  in  my  last  remarks  thereon.  Had  'i,W." 
taken  my  various  calculations  seriatim,  and  shown  one,  or 
more,  or  all  of  them,  to  have  been  wrong,  he  might  with 
some  degree  of  justice  and  reason  have  impeached- ine 
with  exaggeration,  but  not  till  then  ;  as  I  allowed  and 
still  allow  that  mowing  is  cheaper  than  reaping  in.. the 
first  instance,  and  that  is  all  he  has  been  able  to  stow 
throughout  a  whole  column  of  writing.  But  "  W.'s  " 
manner  of  treating  the  question  is  certainly  unique,  as 
he  not  only  launches  off  about  exaggeration  and  assump- 
tion, without  offering  the  least  proof  or  calculation  for 
his  assertions,  but  assures  us  that  his  object  is  not  to 
oppose  "  R.  V.'s"  assumption,  but  merely  to  state  the 
matter  at  issue  in  a  fair  light.  Well,  as  my  object  is 
now  to  gain  a  notch  from  "  W."  respecting  his  mowing, 
I  would  very  much  like  to  know  what  kind  of  crops  he 
grows,  and  what  kind  of  men,  women,  and  children  he 
emplojs  to  get  over  2  acres  a  day  to  a  scythe  ?  I  can 
assure  "  W."  that  such  information  is  most  desirable  in 
these  days  of  distress,  when  farm  labour  well  nigh 
swallows  the  produce  of  the  land.  I  am  also  certain 
that  his  "  go-ahead "  system  will  be  hailed  as  a 
boon  thronghout  her  Majesty's  dominions,  if  he 
can  only  put  others  in  the  way  of  doing  things  as 
cleverly  as  himself.  We  never  before  heard  nor  read 
that  10  scythes  could  cut  down  20  acres  of  corn  a  day 
on  an  average  for  harvests  together.  We  dare  not  dis- 
pute "  W.'s  "assertions,  but  may  reasonably  presume 
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,hat  his  crops  are  meagre  or  that  his  men  are  monsters. 
'  W.'s"  calculation  about  the  different  lengtli,  weight, 
and  bulk  of  stubble  left  between  the  methods  of  cutting 
high  and  low,  is  not  quite  correct  as  a  rule  for 
the  crops  in  those  parts  we  are  acquainted  with. 
1  tested  the  weight  of  a  long  length  of  stubble, 
next  the  ground,  an  equal  length  of  straw  next 
the  corn  ear,  and  found  that  15  inches  of  stubble 
equalled  in  weight  2  J  feet  of  straw,  measuring  from  the 
ear.  Therefore  if  the  length  of  the  stem  before  being 
cut  measures  3  feet  9  inches,  and  15  inches  of  stubble 
is  left  behind,  there  is  then  nearly  half  the  bulb,  and 
quite  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  weight  of  straw  left  on 
the  ground,  instead  of  5  per  cent.,  as  "  W."  states.  In 
some  cases  we  have  seen  18  inches  of  stubble  left  after 
reaping  high  ;  when  there  were  about  three  cart  loads 
of  corn  in  the  straw,  and  three  loads  of  stubble  per 
acre.  In  such  cases  the  crops  have  ranged  from  35  to 
45  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  entire  straw  and  stubble 
■weighed  about  2  tons.  It  is  easy  for  "  W."  to  impute 
"  exaggeration  "  to  me,  and  equally  easy  it  appears  to 
assume  a  mistaken  theory  in  support  of  his  own  system, 
while  it  is  j  ust  as  easily  and  simply  put  down.  I  have 
seen  the  mowing  of  Wheat  partially  carried  on  a  dozen 
years  ago  on  some  of  the  largest  and  best  managed 
farms  of  Bedfordshire.  I  know  it  has  been  prosecuteii 
ofif  and  on  for  some  years  on  three  farms,  where  it  is 
now  abandoned  for  reaping.  I  have  seen  labourers 
prefer  the  sickle  to  the  scythe  when  allowed  their 
choice,  when  cutting  down  at  a  certain  price  per  acre. 
All  that  goes  to  show  that  mowing  has  been  well  and 
truly  tried,  and  found  wanting  in  cases  of  large  crops. 
I  am,  however,  fully  aware  that  mowing  is  successlully 
carried  on  in  some  parts,  so  far  as  celerity  and  less 
expense,  in  the  first  instance,  goes  ;  but  that  does  not 
settle  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  the  two — mowing  or  reaping — from  the  time 
of  cutting  down  till  the  straw  be  made  into  manure 
and  the  corn  be  prepared  for  market.  Why  should 
from  20  to  30  cwt,  of  straw  be  unnecessarily  moved 
four  times  instead  of  carrying  the  great  bulk  of  the 
straw  at  once  from  the  field  to  the  yard  where  it  is  be 
consumed  ?  Cannot  the  ears  of  corn  be  threshed  out 
■without  passing  all  the  long  straw  through  the  machine  2 
To  show  that  I  am  not  at  all  singular  in  my  ideas  re- 
garding this  matter,  I  beg  the  insertion  of  the  following 
letter  from  the  Bucks  Advertiser  of  last  week.  The 
writer  is  quite  unknown  to  me,  but  his  opinions  exactly 
coincide  with  my  own,  and  with  those  of  farmers  gene- 
rally. *'  Short  shearing  in  Reaping. — The  general  use  of 
threshing-machines  has  caused  many  farmers  to  make 
new  calculations  as  to  the  best  method  of  cutting  and 
harvesting  Wheat ;  and  the  result  of  these  calculations 
has  almost  invariably  been  a  return  to  the  old  system  of 
cutting  the  corn  high  up  the  stalk,  so  as  to  have  as 
little  straw  with  the  ear  as  possible.  The  systems  of 
cutting  close  to  the  ground,  and  of  mowing,  which  had 
come  into  vogue  of  late  years,  have,  during  the  present 
harvest,  been  abandoned  by  most  intelligent  agri- 
culturists, as  being  the  most  expensive  in  the  end, 
though  they  offer  an  immediate  saving  of  expense. 
When  Wheat  is  reaped  high  up,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
over  the  ground  a  second  time,  in  order  to  reap  or  mow 
the  straw,  for  we  cannot  in  this  country  afford  to  do  as 
is  done  in  Australia  and  America,  where  the  farmer 
clips  the  ears  of  corn  short  off,  and  leaves  the  straw  to 
be  ploughed  in  upon  the  land.  We  want  the 
straw  for  manure ;  which  the  Australian  and  the 
American  farmers,  having  an  abundance  of  fresh 
land,  care  little  or  nothing  about.  Here,  then, 
is  the  immediate  advantage  which  the  mowers 
and  low-cutters  have  over  the  high-shearers  of  corn. 
But  ■when  the  corn  comes  to  be  threshed,  it  is  found 
that  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  the  machine 
works  upon  the  short-cut,  compared  with  its  operation 
when  cumbered  with  the  long  straw,  give  a  saving  in 
this  part  of  the  process  in  favour  of  the  high-sheared 
I  corn,  which  more  than  makes  up  for  the  extra  expense 
of  the  men  having  had  to  go  twice  over  the  fields. 
There  are  other  advantages  in  favour  of  the  short- 
reaped  Wheat,  as  to  carrying  and  thatching,  which  are 
important.  Bat  it  is  the  economy  in  threshing  which 
is  decisive.  When  the  flail  was  used,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  such  details.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  introduction  of  scientific  machinery  into  agri- 
cultural operations  is,  that  it  makes  men  observe  and 
calculate  exactly  the  comparative  celerities  and  ex- 
penses of  different  processes.  This  leads  to  accuracy, 
to  improvement,  and  to  good  order  ;  instead  of  the 
old  slovenly  system  on  which  farmers  used  to  keep 
their  reckonings,  like  their  lands,  very  much  in  the 
tough."  I  shall  certainly  be  delighted  to  learn 
further  particulars  regarding  the  way  to  set  about 
mowing  Wheat  at  5s.  per  acre,  and  other  crops  at 
3s.  9d.,  including  beer.  The  prices  for  reaping,  through 
Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  have  this  harvest 
ruled  from  7s.  6rf.  to  13s.  per  acre.  We  have  heard  of  no 
mowing  being  done  under  7s.  per  acre.  Neither  did  we 
see  any  account  at  anything  like  "  W.'s"  price,  in  all  the 
accoutts  from  the  various  parts  of  England,  published 
in  last  year's  Gazette.  Corn  cut  down,  tied  up,  shocked, 
and  raked,  at  an  average  of  3s.  9rf.  per  acre  !  Why 
we  shall  be  rejoiced  to  know  how  this  can  be  done  uni- 
versally, and  shall  most  certainly  be  three-fourths  con- 
verted fro.n  reaping  to  mowing  by  a  solution  of  that 
knotty  point.  R.  V.,  Sept.  9. 

To  make  Beer  with  Sugar. — When  the  act  passed 
authorising  the  use  of  sugar  in  breweries,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  such  method  of  manufacture  would  be  very 
generally  adopted..    That  this  has  not  been  the  case 


may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  low  price  of  malt,  and 
partly  to  a  faulty  mode  of  employing  the  materials, 
which  has  caused  the  experiment  to  fail  in  many  in- 
stances, and  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  beer  made  from 
sugar  will  not  keep.  The  principal  error  fallen  into  by 
the  brewers  has  been  the  practice  of  boiling  the  sugar 
with  the  wort.  This  is  a  great  mistake  ;  the  sugar 
should  never  be  boiled  in  any  stage  of  the  operation. 
I  have  tasted  most  excellent  bitter  beer,  made  according 
to  the  subjoined  receipt,  having  perhaps  more  briskness 
of  flavour  than  beer  made  in  the  ordinary  manner  ;  and 
the  chief  advantage  of  which,  as  I  was  informed,  con- 
sisted in  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  would  keep 
without  becoming  hard.  I  have  since  heard  of  a 
brewery  in  Surrey,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
sugar,  the  spoiled  beer  returned  by  the  various  cus- 
tomers during  the  year  was  so  much  reduced  as  to  be 
barely  sufficient  for  their  finings.  The  present  price  of 
sugar,  of  the  quality  fit  for  brewing,  is  about  3(ls.  per 
112  lbs.,  and  it  is  calculated  that  50  lbs.  of  sugar  are 
about  equal  to  2  bushels  of  malt.  Recipe: — Boil  54 
gallons  of  water  in  a  copper  ;  run  it  into  a  mash- tub, 
and  let  it  cool  to  90°  Fahr.  Put  in  4  bushels  of  malt  ; 
let  it  stand  three  hours,  covered  with  sacks,  &c.,  to  keep 
steam  in  ;  run  into  underback,  and  immediately  pump 
into  copper.  Mix,  and  stir  8  lbs.  of  Hops  with  it.  Boil 
three  hours  ;  run  in  trough  to  cooler,  mixing  25  lbs.  of 
sugar,  with  the  hand,  in  the  wort  as  it  runs  along  the 
trough.  Cool  to  70°  ;  and  let  down  into  working- tub. 
Make  a  second  wort  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
first,  with  the  same  malt  and  Hops,  and  25  lbs.  more 
sugar ;  cool  it  separately,  and  mix  it  with  first  wort  in 
the  working-tub.  Put  one  pint  of  yeast  into  flat-bowl ; 
put  bowl  into  wort,  so  that  wort  can  just  touch  yeast. 
Let  it  work  12  hours,  during  which  time  skim  off  yeast 
three  times.  Keep  it  covered  except  when  being 
skimmed ;  and  back  off  into  casks  in  cellar.  It  may 
work  a  fortnight.  Fill  up  the  casks  every  morning 
with  what  has  worked  out  of  the  cork  hole  into  the  tub 
beneath.  Skim  it  before  returning  it  to  cask,  cleaning 
away  all  the  yeast  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  cask 
through  the  bung-hole.  Put  three  or  four  handfuls  of 
dry  Hops  into  cask  through  bung-hole,  and  bung  it  up. 
If  very  strong  beer  is  required,  keep  the  first  wort  by 
itself.  If  the  usual  strength  is  sufficient  (4  bushels  of 
malt,  50  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  8  lbs.  of  Hops),  make  108 
gallons  of  beer.  The  sugar  should  be  of  a  strong  grainy 
quality.  Another  Method  of  Mixing  Sugar: — Imme- 
diately before  running  wort  into  cooler,  take  out  of 
copper  two  pailfuls  of  wort,  and  empty  into  small  cask. 
Mix  sugar  with  it.  Pour  back  into  copper,  mixing 
thoroughly,  and  directly  run  it  off  into  cooler.  Do  not 
boil  wort  after  sugar  is  added.   Stephen  Cave. 

On  the  Nutrition  of  Plants.  By  Prof.  Magnus. 
(Continuedfrom  p.  590.) — In  other  similar  experiments, 
also,  which  the  author  made,  the  injurious  influence  of 
salts  was  equally  distinctly  perceptible.  Thus,  instead 
of  the  carbon,  a  coarsely-powdered  felspar,  which  occurs 
at  Silesia  near  the  Schreibersau,  and  is  used  at  the 
porcelain  manufactory  of  Berlin,  was  employed.  It  had 
been  powdered  at  this  manufactory  by  an  iron  stamp. 
Part  of  it  was  used  iu  a  pure  state  ;  to  another  part  all 
the  above-mentioned  salts  were  applied,  and  of  these  to 
100  parts  of  felspar —  per  eeat. 

Carbonate  of  lioae       2.0 

Carboaate  of  mafjnesia        2.0 

Protocarbonate  of  manganese        0.5 

Sulphate  of  lime  1.0 

Phosphate  of  lime      2.0 

Chloride  of  sodium     0.5 

Silicate  of  potash        1.0 

Spathic  iron  ore  ...    1.0 

10.0 
The  spathic  iron,  from  its  insolubility  in  aqueous 
solution  of  carbonic  acid,  appeared  better  adapted  for 
experiments  upon  vegetation  than  peroxide  of  iron 
which  has  been  heated  to  redness,  for  this  is  perfectly 
insoluble.  That  used  in  these  experiments  came  from 
Lobenstein,  and  according  to  an  analysis  by  Hagen 
contained —  per  cent. 

Protoxide  of  iron 45.79 

Protoxide  of  manganese ,    11,34 

Lime 1.08 

Magnesia       3.25 

Carbonic  acid  39.27 


An  experiment  was  also  made,  in  which  the  same 
salts,  with  the  exception  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  as 
well  as  a  third,  in  which  all  the  salts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  silicate  of  potash,  were  mixed  with  the  felspar. 
Three  small  porcelain  pots  were  filled  with  these  three 
mixtures,  and  three  or  four  grains  of  Barley  placed  in 
each  ;  water  was  then  poured  over  them.  Tne  grains 
however  did  not  spring  up.  The  three  spoiled  grains 
were  then  removed,  and  each  of  the  three  mixtures  ex- 
hausted with  distilled  water.  When  three  porcelain 
pots  were  now  again  filled,  and  the  grains  of  Barley 
placed  in  each,  the  plants  in  all  the  three  mixtures 
attained  on  an  average  a  height  of  14  inches,  and  sent 
forth  some  five,  others  seven  leaves.  Besides  these 
mixtures,  some  grains  of  Barley  were  also  placed  in 
pure  felspar.  They  attained  a  height  of  15  inches,  and 
produced  seven  perfect  leaves.  All  the  plants  then 
produced  ears,  and  one  of  them  brought  forth  two 
perfectly.developed  grains  ;  whilst  in  all  the  other  ex- 
periments, both  with  carbon  and  felspar,  no  trace  of 
ear  was  apparent.  The  plants  produced  in  the  pure 
felspar  also  were  of  such  strength,  that  even  after  the 
lower  leaves  had  perfectly  withered,  new  shoots  were 
sent  out  from  at  least  two  of  them.  A  perfectly  similar 
result  was  yielded  by  an  experiment  in  which  the  same 
felspar  was  used,  a  third  part  of  which  however  had 


been  ground  fine  and  elubriated,  the  same  substance 
from  the  porcelain  manufactory  being  again  made  use 
of.  In  this  case,  one  plant  attained  a  height  of  20 
inches,  and  produced  four  perfect  grains.  The  plants 
in  this  finely-granular  mass  were  altogether  stronger 
than  those  in  the  coarse  felspar,  but  their  first  evSu- 
tiou  occupied  a  much  longer  time  than  in  the  latter. 
The  two  latter  experiments  show  the  great  influence  of 
the  mechanical  structure  of  the  soil  upon  vegetation. 
In  both  the  same  felspar  was  used  ;  both  were  begutt 
at  the  same  time,  and  carried  out  under  exactly  similar 
circumstances  ;  but  the  progress  of  vegetation  in  the 
two  was  totally  different.  In  the  coarsely-powdered 
felspar  the  grains  had  all  sprung  up  at  the  end  of  five 
days  ;  whilst  in  the  fine  they  had  required  eight  days. 
For  the  latter  had  become  so  hard  and  solid  by  being 
moistened  with  water,  that  a  hole  could  hardly  be  bored 
in  it  with  a  pointed  iron  ;  it  was  therefore  natural  that  the 
leaf-bud  which  was  formed  could  scarcely  force  its  way 
through  it.  But  when  the  plants  had  attained  a  height 
of  5  inches,  those  in  the  tine  felspar  appeared  much 
strongei',  and  surpassed  the  former  in  theirj vegetation. 
This  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
finer  mass  retains  moisture  better,  and  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  in  larger  quan- 
tities. Moreover,  it  might  also  happen  that  the  felspar 
was  partially  decomposed,  and  that  this  decomposition 
took  place  more  easily  iu  the  case  of  the  fine  than  the 
coarse.  But  that  the  vegetation  took  place  so  much 
better  altogether  in  the  pure  felspar  than  iu  that  treated 
with  salts,  even  when  the  soluble  portion  of  the  latter 
was  removed  by  exhaustion  with  water,  affords  proof  of 
the  small  quantities  of  salts  required  by  the  plants  for 
their  nutrition,  and  how  injurious  is  the  presence  of 
larger  quantities.  Monatsbericht  der  Akademie  der  Wii- 
seusch,  zu  Berlin,  Feb.  1850,  pp.  60-71.  Chemioal 
Gaisetle.  {To  be  continued.) 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Bedfoedshiek  Faem.— The  harvest  has  for  some  time 
been  concluded,  and  as  usual,  preparation  is  going  on  for 
another  crop.  The  horses  here  have  lately  been  employed  in 
cartiug  clny  upon  a  light  sandy  soil ;  and  in  ploughing  and 
cleaning  the  "Wheat  stubbles  for  Rape  and  Tares.  Tbe  clay  is 
hlled  and  spread  for  ^d.  per  two-horse  load.  About  80  loads 
are  applied  per  acre.  In  breaking  into  a  clay  pit,  much  more 
labour  is  required  to  fill  a  certain  number  of  loads  than  when 
a  pit  of  considerable  depth  is  obtained.  It  is  therefore  a 
necessary  consideration,  what  price  should  be  given  for  filling 
clay,  according  to  circumstances.  Our  men  earn  nearly  2s.  per 
day  at  clay  cart,  at  the  rate  of  3ci.  per  load,  filling  from  a 
pic  about  7  feet  deep,  and  20  feet  wide.  Claying  land  iB 
rather  expensive,  but  an  indispensable  and  permanent  improve- 
ment on  the  lightest  sands.  The  crops  of  last  harvest 
are  much  inferior  iu  point  of  yield  to  those  of  last  year.  In  a 
held  ot  ours,  which  promised  some  40  bushels  or  more  per  acre, 
six  weeks  before  harvest,  the  actual  result  from  threshing  has 
turned  out  but  little  more  tnau  30  bushels  per  acre.  The  field 
in  question  was  made  the  subject  of  some  experiments.  Part 
of  it  was  drilled  at  intervals  of  9  inches  apart,  at  the  rate  off 
d  pecks  per  acre  ;  part  was  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of 
6  pecks  per  acre  ;  part  was  dibbled,  at  the  rate  of  5  pecks  per 
acre  ;  and  part  was  dibbled  with  Dr.  Newington's  patent  im-^ 
plemenr,  at  the  rate  of  4  pecks  per  acre.  The  drilled  part, 
turned  out  more  by  about  3  bushels  per  acre  than  the 
diobled  part;  whQe  the  part  which  was  broadcast  (although 
not  proved),  appeared  interior  to  either  the  drilled  or  dibbled, 
it  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  although  the  drilled 
part  of  the  held  produced  the  greatest  yield,  the  land  was 
superior  to  the  dibbled  part.  About  an  acre  of  that  planted 
with  Dr.  Newington's  dibble  failed,  from  the  ravages  of  slugs, 
dsc.  This  was  hlled  up  in  March  by  transplanting,  and  at. 
harvest  was  quite  equal  or  superior  to  any  other  pare  soivn  in 
the  usual  way.  We  have  never  seen  transplanting  fail  when, 
properly  performed  at  a  proper  time  ;  that  is,  that  the  plante 
were  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil  when  the  land  was  neither  too  dry 
to  prevent  the  plant  from  gaining  root,  nor  too  wet  to  be  puddled 
by  the  feet  of  tne  planters.  A  person  told  me  sometime  agO' 
that  he  found  it  an  excellent  preventive  against  wireworna 
on  old  lea  to  plough  frequently  in  winter,  in  snow,  if  possible, 
which  destroyed  the  eggs  of  the  vermin.  He  also  told  me  of  a 
novel  method  of  recovering  wireworm-eaten  Wheat,  by  tread- 
ing. He  said  two  labourers  came  to  him  asking  for  employ- 
ment at  a  time  when  he  required  no  Juinds  tor  common  work. 
He  observed,  however,  that  the  men  appeared  to  have  uuusuallx 
great  feet,  and  thought  they  would  just  do  to  tread  the  wire.1- 
wormy  Wheat,  which  he  proposed  to  them.  The  men  at  first 
did  not  like  the  job,  and  said  it  looked  like  making  loots  of 
them.  However,  after  a  little  encouragement,  they  set  to  work, 
and  saved  several  acres  of  Wheat  in  a  field  where  part  was 
not  trodden,  and  failed  completely.  Heavy  rolling  has  long 
been  known  as  useful  in  destroying  wireworm ;  but  as 
the  effects  of  the  heaviest  roll  is  not  much  felt  an  inch 
below  the  surface,  very  little  good  frequently  results  froDi 
rolling.  Preparation  is  at  present  going  on  around  us  lor 
sowing  winter  Beans.  Prom  appearances  wimer  sowing 
will  soon  usurp  the  place  of  spring  planting.  'I'he  usual 
quantity  of  seed  used  here,  is  from  3  to  4  bushels  per  acre. 
About  the  same  quantity  of  Tares  are  sown  per  acre,  'frifulium, 
io  now  being  sown  In  considerable  quantities  ;  itis  more  adapted 
for  light  than  heavy  soils.  About  2U  lbs.  per  acre  is  a  goodl. 
seeding.  Where  summer  fallows  once  prevailed,  a  crop  ot 
winter  Tares  is  now  generally  sown.  The  idua  is  first  dunged, 
woere  a  good  crop  is  obtained  ;  if  the  land  is  foul,  it  requires 
ploughing  as  frequently  as  the  weather  will  permit  after  the 
crop  is  consumed.  On  arable  farms,  sheep  are  now  turned, 
upon  Turnips,  and  fatting  cattle  are  being  stall-fed  on  roots, 
tlic.  The  pigs  are  liviug  partly  upon  the  corn  stubbles,  and. 
partly  upon  roots.  Many  breeders  of  pigs  keep  the  boar 
f  om  the  sows  for  a  month  or  two  after  this  time.  Some  how- 
ever, wbo  have  good  accommodation  for  houoing  young  pigs^ 
keep  breeding  all  the  year  through.  Potato  digging  is  now 
occupying  many  hands.  In  a  circle  of  10  miles  circumference, 
ffoin  Lhis,  there  are  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  5U0  acres  of 
Potatoes  gr^wo.  The  roots  are  more  li-ee  from  disease  than. 
f.(r  several  years  past.  The  current  prices  for  digging  and 
dividing  into  three  sorts  is  If.  per  acre,  or  Is  dd.  per  score 
bushels.  Many  Potato  growers  prefer  pitting  in  the  ground  to. 
Uuuse  storiug.  The  pitting  system  retains  the  fresuueas,. 
moisture,  and  weight  of  the  roots  better  than  the  house  storing  ; 
but  when  turuiug  is  necessary,  the  latter  system  is  the  best, 
Labourers  are  now  well  employed.  The  usual  wages  are  from 
8s.  to  10s.  per  weok.  Hours,  from  6  to  6  o'clock.  Piece-work 
is  becoming  more  common,  and  no  doubt  would  prevail  mure 
if  the  farming  community  were  more  acquainted  with  the. 
various  kinds  of  measurement.  R,  V.  [Will  "  K.  "V."  be  kiud- 
euough  iu  future  to  send  his  contributions  to  our  calendarial 
section  one  post  earlier.} 
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Notices  to  CorresTJOndents- 

Cochin  China  Fowm  :  P  A  B.  We  have  been  in  eorre. 
spondenoe  with  the  parties  referred  to,  in  consequence  of 
vour  letter,  and  the  following  is 


spondenoe  with  the  partieL  -  .  -  ■      .    » 

our  letter,  and  the  foUowing  is  the  conclnsion  arrived  at : 
■  There  is  nothing  in  ■  P.  A.  H.'s  ■  description  of  the  eggs  to 


dis^prove  their  being  genuine  Cochin  China.  Richardson's 
statfments  are  not  infallibly  to  be  relied  on  and  their  long 
ionrnev  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  so  small  a  number  of 
chickens  being  hatched  from  them.  I  now  never  attempt  to 
hatch  eggs  broui-ht  from  a  great  distance,  un'ess  I  coidd fetch 
Hem  myself-  I  would  give  no  opinion  about  the  one  sur. 
Tivine  chicken  without  seeing  it.  It  may  be  a  pure  bird, 
though  strange-looking  in  its  youth.  D." 

Daiet  Management  :  Sev.  R.  C.  says,  "  I  see  in  my  paper  this 
week  a  statement  respecting  the  management  of  a  dairy  and 
the  produce  of  it.  If  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  coald 
supply  a  similar  statement  about  a  Devonshire  dairy,  I  think 
it  might  be  interestiDg  and  useful  to  some  of  your  west 
country  subscribers."  [It  is  better  to  place  the  milk  in  the 
pans  directly  it  comes  from  the  cows.] 

Haed  and  Beittle  Hoofs  :  J  S.  Barbadoes  tar  and  Olire  oil ; 
mis  and  anoint  the  feet  daily.  W.  C.  S. 

IccEENE  :  Old  Suh.  Sow  10  lbs.  per  acre  in  shallow  onlls  13 
inches  apart,  in  the  end  of  AprU,  on  a  deeply  and  nchly  tiUed 
soil  of  a  loamr  character. 

PonLTET  HocsE  ;  Sub.  We  must  refer  you  to  "Ornamental 
Poultry."  2d  edit,,  p.  225-S  ;  "  Walter  B.  Dickson  on  Poultry," 
p.  28-42  ;  "Farming  for  Ladies,"  Chap.  I.  Woodcuts  and  a 
description  of  a  well-arranged  fowl-house  are  in  preparation 
for  a  forthcoming  number  of  Blackie's  "  Cyclopedia  of  Agri- 
culture." ,  .   ,    . 

Shieldeaees  :  Sui.  A  sufficiently  full  account  of  these  birds  in 
captivity  on  fresh  water  lakes,  cannot  yet  be  given,  for  want 
of  room.  We  cannot  tell  the  cause  of  the  blindness.  Corn 
alone  will  not  keep  them  in  health  ;  in  a  state  of  nature  the 
greater  part  of  their  sustenanceis  obtained  on  the  sea-shore — 
a  shell-tish  diet.   They  are  fond  of  cockles  and  small  mussels. 

The  Mange  :  J L.,  next  week.  In  the  meantime  we  refer  jou 
to  a  shillini;  book,  by  Richardson,  on  "  The  Dog." 

Thistles:  S.  must  just  "pull,  hoe  and  spud"  again.  There 
are  instances  enough  on  record  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
popular  idea  that  this  will  ultimately  destroy  the  weed. 

EBBATDii;  In  page  585,  col.  b,  for  *'  The  depths  of  this  point 
will  obviously  be  greatest  where  the  capillary  force  is 
greatest ;  and  as  this  approaches  i'-s  masimum  in  the  stiifest 
soils,  so  these  drains  must  be  cut  the  deepest."  read  "  The 
depth  of  this  point  will  obviously  be  greatest  wbere  the 
capillary  force  is  greatest ;  and  as  this  approaches  its  maxi- 
mum in  the  stiffest  soils,  so,  there,  drains  must  be  cut  the 
deepest." 

%*  Commnaications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot  be 
answered  till  the  following  week. 

COTENT  GARDEN,  Sept.  21. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied.  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Pine-apples  are  plentiful ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  the  open 
walls  abundant.  Oranges  and  Lemons  though  scarcer  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand.  Plums  and  Pears  are  still  received  from 
the  Continent,  Filberts  are  plentiful  and  good.  Carrots  and 
Turnips  may  be  had  at  3d.  to  6d.  a  bunch.  Potatoes  are  good 
and  cheap.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand,  and  so  are  Mushroom? ,  but  owing  to  the  dry 
■weather  the  latter  are  not  good,  French  Beans  are  scarcer. 
Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Felargooiums,  Carnations, 
"Picotees,  Asters,  Fuchsias,  ilignonette,  Dahlias,  Verbenas, 
Bignonia  venusta,  Stephanotia  floribuuda,  Heliotropes,  Cal- 
ceolaria Tiscosissima,  Japan  Lilies,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,'43to  6s       l  Pears,  per  doz.,  Is  to  3s 
Grapes, hothouse,  p.  lb.,2s  to  os  j  Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  3s 


Oranges,  per  doz.,  28  to  Ss 

—  per  100,  Ss  to  2-ls 
Almonds,  per  peck,  68 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3a 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  6d  to  28 

—  p.  bush.,  16s  to  2is 
Nuts,    Barcelona,   per    bush., 

20s  to  U'Js 
—  Brazil,  p.  bah.,  128 
kitchen,do  ,1s  6d  to  68  6d  '  Filberts,  per  100  lbs.  22s  to  30s 
VEGETABLES, 


Peaches,  per  doz,.  Is  6d  to  6s 
Nectarines,  p.  doz,,  Is  6d  to  Is 
Apricots,  per  doz..  Is  6d  to  Ss 
Figs,  per  punnet,  2s  to  4s 
Melons,  each,  Is  to  3s 
Plums,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Green-gages,  do,.  Is  to  2s 

—    per  sieve,  8s  to  10s 
Apples, dessert, p.bush, 4s  to  8s 


French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  3s  to  48 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  2s  to  4s 
Peas,  per  sieve,  3b  to  68 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9  d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  SOs  to  SOs 

—  per  cwt.,  2s  6d  to  is 

—  per  bush.,  Is  6d  to  3s 
Tumips,p.l2  bun., 2s  6d  to  3s  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  6s 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  lOd  to  Is 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  33  to  5s 


Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  p.  doz.,  2^  6d  to  3s 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz., 

6d  to  la 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc.  Is  to  Is  6d 

—  Cos,  p-  score,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Small  Salads,  p.  puun,2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl..  Is  to  is 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  9d  to  Is  6d 

—  per  bushel,  58  to  Ts 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 


Tomatoes,  p.  puonet.  Is  to  IsGd  j  Parsley,  p.  doz.  bim,..  Is  to  2s 
Spinach, p. half  sieve.ls  6d  to  26  '     —    Roots,  p.  hdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  6d  i  Marjoram,  per  bunch,  8d  to  9d 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  48  I  Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d  \  Watercress,p.].2bunch.,  6dto9^ 


Calves  at  very  low  prices.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  629 
Beasts,  1380  Sheep,  and  171  Calves.  We  have  81  Milch  Cows 
from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3    4  to  3    6 
Best  ^hort^homs  3    0  —  34 
2d  quality  Beaats  2     2  —  28 
Best  Downs  and 

Haif-breds       ...  3    8  —  3  10 
Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Beasts,  1242  ;  Sheep  and  LamV>s, 


COAL  MARKET.— Friday,  Sept.  20, 
Eden  Main,  15s.  3d. ;     West  Hartley,  163.  6d. ;    Wallsend 
Haswell,  168.    3d.;    Wallsend    Stewart's,  16s.  3d.— Ships  at 
marketj  28. 

HOPS.— Fbidat,  Sept.  20. 
Messrs.  Pattekden  and  Smith  report  thai  at  Worcester  Fair 
yesterday  about  1400  pockets  of  new  Hops  were  pitched,  and 
about  715  sold,  at  prices  varying  from  75s.  to  SOs.  ;  choice,  b2s. 
Very  few  of  the  best  growths  sold,  the  planters  not  submitting 
to  these  prices.  Duty  for  the  district,  20,000i. ;  and  for  the 
kingdom,  210,000i.  to  215,0002.  A  good  demand  for  new 
Sussex  and  Weald  of  Rents  this  morning. 


Best  Long-wools  ,3    4  to  3    6 

Ditto  Shorn       —    .. 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  2    6  —  2  10 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Lambs —    ... 

Calves 2    0—3    4 

Pigs       2     8—3     8 

.  7410  :  Calves,  305  ;  Pigs,  295. 


Prime  Meadow 
Inferior  ditto... 

Roweu     

New  Hay 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Sept.  19, 

72sto7Ss  I  Clover     

60        68    I  Second  cut     ... 
60        —      Straw      


Hay 


J. 


70s  to  859 
60  72 
23  27 
COOPEB. 


65sto  72s 
65  72 
25  28 
Bakeb. 

74s  to  SOs 


Trade  dull, 
CuaiBESLAND  Mabket,  Sept.  19, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    75a  to  788    Inferior 

Inferior  ditto 55        68    1  New  Clover    

New  Hay       —        —    I  Straw     

Old  Clover    '•8        84  Joshda 

Whttechapel,  Sept.  19. 

Fine  Old  Hay       ...    683  to  72s  |  New  Clover    

tnferior  ditto        ...     —        —     I  Inferior  ditto —        — 

New  Hay        63        68       Straw       24        27 

Old  Clover    .80        84    ! 

mark:  lane. 

Monday,  Sept.  16.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land 
carriage  samples  this  morning  from  the  near  counties  was 
moderate,  and  disposed  of  at  an  advance  of  fally  Is.  per  qr  ;  the 
demand  for  foreign  was  not  extensive,  but  some  of  the  inferior 
qualiiies  and  finest  red  command  est-reme  prices. — Malting 
Barley  must  be  written  la.  per  qr.  cheaper  ;  the  value  of  Grind- 
ing 1=  maintained.— White  and  Maple  Peas  are  23.  to  3s.,  and 
Dun  Is.  per  qr.  dearer.— Beaoa  are  inqaired  alter,  and  a  shade 
higher. — Oats  meet  a  ready  sale  ;  for  the  finest  qualities  rather 
more  money  is  obtained. 

British  pee  Imperial  QnAETES.       's.      s.  | 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...Whiteiio— 48  Red  

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto[46 — 50  Red  

—  —       Talavera 46—52 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York.. .White      —      Red  

—  Foreign  35—52     ■ 

Barley,grind.&  distil,  22s  to  23s... Chev,  26—29  Malting 

—  Fureign....6rindiog  and  distilling  17—23  Mailing 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  15-18 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  20— 2o  Feed     ... 
_    Irish  Potato  16—20  Feed     ... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  i8— 22  Feed     ... 

Rye 26—28  Foreign 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton      — 

Beans,  Mazagan 25b  to  27s TickISS— 28  Harrow 

—  Pigeon    23s  —  32s...Wind-i     —     jLongpod  |     — 

—  Foreign Small  24— 34  Egyptian, 22-23 


42—46 


36—42 


24—26 
20—24 


19—21 
15—17 
16—18 


26—28 


Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  32— 3fc> 

—    Maple 32s  to  348 Grejl29— 31: 

Maize Whitfc!2o— 30 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack:36— 40 

Suffolk ditto]32— 36 

Foreign  per  bari-el'.22— 25 


Suffolk... ;o4— 37 
Foreign  2d— 36 
Yellow.      ""     "■ 


Norfolk 
Per  sack 


ABRITALS    in   THE    POBT    OF    LONDON   LAStWeEK. 


Flour,14808  sks 
—        —  brlb 

English   

Irish 

Foreign  \ 


Wheat.  :  Barley.  1  Malt. 
Qrs.     I     Qrs. 
3646  268 


Oats,  j  Beans, 

Qrs.    I   Qrs.    i     Qrs, 

4982         480  304 

44       1430  — 

—      25894   1      666 


32—36 
32—35 

Peas 
Qrs. 
3J4 


18220     I     4857 

Fbidat,  Sept.  20.— Excepting  foreign  Oats,  of  which  the 
supply  is  large,  the  arrivals  of  grain  either  from  our  own  coast 
or  abroad  have  been  moderate  ;  this  morning's  market  was 
thinly  attended,  and  the  sale  of  all  descriptions  ot  corn  was 
limited.  Holders,  however,  are  very  firm,  and  on  the  business 
transacted  Monday's  quotations  are  fully  supported.— Flour 
being  held  on  somewhat  higher  terms,  restricts  sales. 


English 

Irish    ,., 

Foreign 

Impebtal 

Averages. 

Aug.  10 

—  17 

—  24 

—  31 

7 

14 


Wheat. 
Qrs, 
2990 


ARRIVALS   THIS    WEEE. 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
530 

3220 


Oats. 

Qra. 
60 

1300 
27290 


Flour. 


Sept. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  16. 

The  continuance  of  dry  weather  causes  a  large  supply  of 
stock  to  market,  and  a  large  proportion  are  in  very  middling 
condition  ;  consequently  still  a  few  of  the  choicest  fScots  make 
38.  8d.,  but  so  rarely  we  cannot  quote  it.  Trade  is  exceedingly 
dull  for  Sheep,  and  our  top  quotations  are  with  dtfE.L-ulty  ob- 
tained. The  supply  of  Calves  is  larger  than  the  demand. 
From  Holland,  Germany,  and  Denmark  there  are  1031  Beasts, 
827u  Sheep,  and  198  Calves ;  and  30U0  from  the  northern  and 
midland  counties. 

Perst.  ofSlba.- 8  d  s  d.  Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— a  dad 
Seat  Scots,  Here-  Best  Long-wools  .3    2  to  3    6 

fords,  dsc.        ...3    4  to  3     6     Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Best  Short-horns  3    2  —  3    4     EwesA  2d  quality  2    8  —  3    0 

2d  quality  Beasts  3    4  —  30     Ditto  Shorn       —    ... 

Best  Downs  and  Lambs         —    ... 

Half-breds      ...3    8—4     0     Calves 2    0  —  3    6 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ...    '   Piga       ...     3     0  —  4     0 

Beaats,  46-29 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  31.820  ;  Calves,  294;  Pigs,  280. 
..fBIDAY,  Sept.  20. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  very  large,  and  the  demand  small  ; 
conaeqaently  lower  prices  are  taken,  and  many  remain  unsold. 
There  are  considerably  more  Sheep  than  are  wanted  ;  a  lew  are 
sold  at  rather  lower  rates.      Trade  is  exceedingly  dull  for 


Wheat. 

Ba&let. 

Oais, 
l-jlld 

ErE. 

Beaks. 

Peas. 

iU 

^d 

22j  6d 

23s  8.J 

27s  94 

■'.Ssldd 

43 

8 

22     8 

18     4 

23     0 

28     2 

le    5 

43 

n 

23     0 

17     9 

20  10 

28    1 

26     S 

43 

fi 

23     4 

17     9 

23     i 

28  11 

20  11 

43 

2 

23     6 

17  11 

25    4 

28    9 

27  10 

42 

10 

2a    9 

17     4 

26  10 

29     7 

28     9 

43 
1 

5 
0 

22  10 

17  10 

23  10 

28    6 

27    2 

1     0 

1    0 

1     0 

1       0 

1     0 

Aggreg,  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  sis  weeks' Corn  Averages. 
Pbices.;' Adg.  10.  Adg  17.  Ado.  24.iAdg.'31.  Sept.  7.  Sept. 14. 


4!s  Id- 

43    8 

43    6 

43     6 

48^    2 

42  m  

SEBDS.- 

Canaryrper  qr 52s  to  608 

Caraway,  per  cwt,  ...29  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  ^5 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  44 
Clover,  red,  p.  cwt.... —        — 

—  —  foreign,do.  —        — 

—  Wliite,  do —        — 

—  —  foreign,do,  —       — 


■Sept.  16. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 17s —  21s 

Mustard, white,p,bush.4  —    6 

—  brown  do 7 — 10 

Rape,  per  last    241.— 261. 

Cakes,  Lindseed,p.l000...8i.l5s 

—  —  fareigQ,p.toD,6i.l5s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.,  3i.l7s 
Tares,  per  bush...  3i  Od— 53  6d 


LrrEEPOOL,  Fkidat,  Sept.  13. —  There  have  been  better 
supplies  of  Oats  and  Oatmeal  from  Ireland  during  the  last  three 
dajs,  bat  the  principal  import  is  from  France,  whence  we  have 
received  nearly  10,000  qrs.  of  Whent,  and  11,179  sacks  of  Flour. 
At  this  morning's  market  the  sales  of  Wheat  and  Flour  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  but  in  all  cases  fully  Tuesday 's  prices  were  ob- 
tained. Fine  mealing  Oats  are  scarce  and  wanted,  those 
offering  to-day  were  of  inferior  quality,  and  not  saleable. 
Grinuing  Barley  has  become  scarce,  and  was  Id.  per  bushel 
dearer.  Beans  and  Peas  were  each  also  6d.  per  qr.  higher. 
Indian  Corn  was  the  turn  dearer  to-day,  and  28s.  per  480  lbs.  is 

the  value  of  the  beet  American  yellow. Tdesdat,Sept.  17 — 

There  is  little  increase  in  the  supplies  of  grain,  &c.,  from 
Ireland  this  week,  contisting  of  the  new  crop.  We  have  had 
remarkably  fine  weather  for  finishing  up  the  northern  harvest. 
The  trade  for  every  article  has  been  very  firm  throughout  the 
week,  with  a  steady  business  going  forward.  The  trade  in 
Wheat  at  this  morning's  market  was  tolerably  steady,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  the  foreign  arrival.  The  business  traus- 
aCLed  was  only  moderate,  and  in  some  instances,  from  the  ship. 
Id.  per  bushel  decline  on  last  Tuesday's,  prices  was  submitted 
to.  Flour  was  in  fair  request,  and  late  prices  were  supportel. 
Grinding  Barley  was  Id.  per  buahel,  and  Egyptian  Beans  Cd. 
per  qr.  hij^her.  Oats  were  in  limited  request,  and  r.itber  easier 
to  buy.  Peas  were  fully  as  dear.  No  iranoactions  in  Indian 
Corn  transpired,  and  last  week's  prices  are  continued. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE.  OF  ANT  BOOKSELLER. 

/CONTENTS  OP  THE  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 

^^  LAST,  SEPIBilBER  14,  OF 

THE    ATHEN^Uiyi, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITEEAT0RK 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 
Twenty-four  large  Quarto  Pages. 
^eviexps  of,  with  Esteacts  feom 
Works  on  Social  Science.  l  Geoerieve  :  a  Tale.    By  A,  da 

Bibliography   of  Zoology   and         Lamartine. 
Geology.  ]  The  Barber  :  a  Tale.    By  Dr. 


History  of  Leicester. 

Thompson. 
Letters  of  Junias. 


By   J. 


Mayo. 
New  Novels. 
Medical  Works. 


With  Shorter  Notices  of 


God  in    History.    By  Eev.  J. 

Cumming. 
Anglo-Saxon    Passion   of   St, 

George.    Edited  by  the  Eev. 

C.  Hardwiclt. 
Analysis  of  Christian  CivilisEx 

tion.     By  Prof,  de  Tericour, 


Impressions  of  a  Wanderer. 
By  T.  A.  Trollope,  Esq. 

Turkey ;  its  Present  and 
Future. 

Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of 
America.  By  J.  Audubon, 
F.R.S. 

Guide-Book  to  Northampton. 

Original  Papers — Ancient  Iberian  Population— The  Ap- 
plication of  Iron  to  Railway  Structures. 

Foreign  Correspondence — Present  state  of  Italy- 
Festival  and  Horse  Race  at  Sienna. 

Our  'Weekly  Gossip — The  ArchKologioal  Association 
— Reading-room  of  British  Museum  — Queen's  University  in 
Ireland— Management  of  the  Bedford  Charity — Metropo- 
litan Parks— New  Comet— The  Sea  Serpent— British  En- 
terprise in  Africa. 

Scientific  Cosslp — Electricity  and  Heat  as  moving 
Powers — Account  of  Payne's-"  New  Light." 

Fine  .arts — French  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art— Art  News 
from  Germany. 

IKCnslc  and  tSie  '  Srama — Music  at  Weimar— Hay- 
market — Sadiers'  Wells. 

IKaslcal  and  Dramatic  Gossip — Musical  Festival 
at  Gloucester — English  Opera — New  Comedy — French  Plays 
— Opera  in  Paris — Death  of  Mrs.  Clifford. 

Miscellanea— Copyright  of  Design— St.  Stephen's,  Wall. 
brook — Serpent  Charmers — Gold  from  Jamaica. 

Order  tlie  Athenaeom  of  any  Bookseller. 


FARMING  ACCOUNT  BOOKS-— New  Editions  of 
the  following  Standard  Works  are  now  Ready,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

SWINBORNE'S  FARMER'S  COMPLETE  ACCOUNT 
BOOK,  Ss.;  ditto  for  LARGE  FARMS,  14s.;  ditto.  Cheap 
Edition,  5s.  ;  SWINBOENE'S  BAILIFF'S  ACCOUNT  BOOK, 
6s.  6d. 

TAYLOR'S  IMPROVED  FAEMEB'S  ACCOUNT  BOOK, 
7s.  Od. 

SiMPKis,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  and  Longhan  and  Co.,  London ; 
and  Tailor,  Essex  Standard  Office,  Colchester. 

"bE.^UTIFUL  WHI?KERS.  HAIR,  SKIS,   AND  TEETH! 

TWENTY  RECIPES  INDISPENSABLE  TO  ALL 
—For  the  best  Liquid  Hair  Dye  eitant ;  remedies  for 
freckles,  sunburns,  pock-murks,  ringworm,  abd  all  other  dis- 
figurements ;  superfluous,  weak,  or  grey  hair,  ba'tiness,  tfcc. ; 
Pommade  and  Bandoline,  for  producing,  be2Utif>ing,  and 
curliug  the  hair;  Amandine  for  beau  ifying  '-he  hands,  Ups, 
and  complexion  ;  Tooth  Powder  for  p  nfymg  the  teetta 
and  breath;  white  Eiamel  for  filling  decayed  teeth;  laqmd 
Glue,  Cement  for  broken  china,  glas  ,  <tc.  ;  a  Certain  Cure  for 
soft  or  hard  Ooru5,  Bunions,  So.  ;  and  a  choice  selection  ot 
French  Perfumery,  all  medically  .attested,  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  i.f  26  postage  stamps.— Addre5s,Miss  Rosalie  CocpElLE. 
35,  Elv-place,  EolOorn,  London. 

"The  hair  dye  alone  is  worth  ten  tim;s  the  cost  of  alL ' 
—iUss  Hill,  Plaisteno. , 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEVIEN'S  DRESSING 
CASES.— MECHI,  4,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  invites 
an  inspection  of  his  STOCK,  which  possesses  peculiar  advan- 
tage-i  both  in  quality  and  price.  There  is  a  general  complaint 
that  the  internal  fittings  of  Dressing-oases  are  often  very  in- 
ferior. Those  who  purchase  at  Mechi's  will  be  sure  of  having 
everything  of  the  best,  because  he  has  lon»  been  celebrated  for 
the  superiority  of  his  Cutlery,  and  has  bestowed  equal  pains  in 
bringing  to  perfection  his  Tooth,  Nail,  Hair,  and  Shaving 
Brushes,  and  other  necessaries.  In  fact,  he  considers  it  es- 
sential that  each  article  in  a  Dressing  case  should  be  perfect 
in  itself,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  useful  and  complete.  Those 
who  desire  to  have  particulars  may  obtain  a  Catalogue  gratis. 
The  largest  assortment  in  London  of  Papier-mache  manufac- 
tures, and  the  usual  stock  of  articles  suited  for  presents. 
Mechi's  Peculiar  Steel  Razors,  7s.  and  10s.  per  pair.  His 
Magic  Strops,  2s.  Od.  to  6s.  6(2. ;  paste,  Sd.  and  Is.  per  cake. 
Cutlery  ground  and  repaired  daily  on  the  premises. 


NEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— Tlie  best,  cheapest,  anti 
largest  Newspaper  in  the  World.— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  60  large  columns  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  aU  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three, 
pence,  postage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E.  Lloto, 
12,  Salisbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  aa  lea  samp 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  AND  GUiRANTEE. 

THE  UNITED  GUARANTEE  AND  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  36,  Old  Jewry,  London. 
Capital  100,OOOS.,  with  power  to  increase  to  500,000!._ 
Three-fifths  of  the  Profits  of  this  Company  will  be  divided 
among  the  assured  ;  and  the  first  division  will  take  place  at  the 
expiration  of  the  First  Quinquennial  period  in  1854,  after 
which  the  Bonuses  wiU  be  added  annuaUy  to  the  Life  PoUcies. 
No  charge  is  made  for  Policy  Stamps. 

The  Right  HoNotJEAsLE  Loan  Eeskine,  Chairman. 
Joshua  P.  Brown  Westbead,  Esq  ,  M.P.,  Vice-chairman; 
This  Company  transacts  the  following  description  of  business  :— . 

1.  Life  Assurance  with  participation  in  Profits,  or  a  Low  Scale 
of  Premium  without  participation,  at  the  option  of  the  Assured. 

2.  Guarantee  for  Fidelity. 

8.  The  Union  of  Life  Assurance  with  Guarantee  for  Fidelity, 
so  that  the  Life  Assurance  Policy  is  made  conditional  ontha 
continued  honesty  of  the  Assured.  The  leading  advantages  of 
this  plan  may  be  thus  summed  up  : —  , 

To  Employers.— The  Union  ot  a  Life  Assurance  Pohcy  wiOl 
a  Bond  lor  Fidelity  gives  an  additional  Guarantee  for  the 
honesty  of  those  employed  in  situations  of  trust,  who  by  any 
dereliction  of  duty  would  forfeit  their  Life  Pohcy. 

The  Life  Pohcy  also  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  valo. 
able,  offers  an  annuaUy  increasing  stimulus  to  continued  good 
conduct,  and  each  Premium,  considered  as  an  investment  bj 
the  clerk  or  ofiicer,  is  an  addiuonal  assurance  to  the  employer 
of  the  honesty  of  his  intentions.  _  . 

lo  THE  E3IPL0TED.—A  considerable  Reduction  of  PrcmiiHnS 
on  the  two  risks.  This  saving  is  effected  on  the  ground  that 
the  Company  can  only  be  called  on  to  pay  one  or  the  o1?er  of 
the  risks  incurred;  for  if  the  Employed  continue  honest,  the 
Life  Assurance  Policy  only  becomes  a  claim,  whilst,  if  ne  13 
dishonest,  the  Life  Assurance  Policy  is  forfeited. 

Prospectuses  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  upon 
applii  ation  at  the  ofSces  of  the  Company,  or  to  any  of  the  Com- 
pany's Agents.  „  „         . 

By  order,  James  Ksioht,  Secretary. 
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HARTLEY'S    i'ATKNT   KOUGH   PLATE  GLASS, 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  Bisfaopsgate-street 
Without,  beg  to  hand  their  list  of  Prices  of  the  above  de- 
ccriptioa  of  GLASS.    Cut  to  order  in  paaes  of 

8  by    6     and  under   10  by    8 at  4id.  per  foot. 

10  by   3  „  14  by  10 at  SS.         „ 

14  by  10  „  li  foot,   or  sizes  not 

esneeding  20  inches  long    atS^d.       „ 
li  foot  ,,  3  feet,  or  sizes  not  ex- 

ceeding 30  inches  long  ...    at  Gd,         „ 
PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feH  each. 

6  by  4  and  Gh  by  4i...lOs.  Gd.  1  8  by  6  and  8.\  bv  6i...l3s.  Gd. 

7  by  5  and  7|  by  5|...12s.  Orf.  I  9  by  7  and  lo'by  8  "...Us.  Od. 
"We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  execute  largs  orders  for  small 

squares  at  the  above  prices,  but  only  as  far  as  they  turn  up  in 
cutting.  Should  any  quantity  of  small  squares  be  requi'ted,  a 
special  contract  is  necessary, 

MILK  PANS  2s.  to  6s.  each,  Metal  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and. 
Slates  ;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  IQd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slab^,  Hyjcinth  Glasses  and  Dishes 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quaUty  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Gd  ;  6  tubes,  10s.  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass,  tfce. 
From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  8,  1S19  : 
*' As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough  Plate,  and  which  is 
actually  in  the  market  for  tho  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gar- 
deners, it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose.  The 
be^t  samples  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  is  sold  by  Mr.  JAMES 
PHILLIPS,  116,  BISHOPSGATE   STREET.   LONDON." 


GLASS    EOa  COiHSBH-VAViJlilES,  HOKTiCULi  UKAL 
PURPOSES,  &c. 


PSOi^dGATINCSBEe      CUCUMBER  CLASSES 

TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET-  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounceo,  at 
from  2(f.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  IQO  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  cutting  up,  at  2\d.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according-  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4.d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slated  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  53.  each  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d. 
each.  Wasp  Traps. — Lists  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES^  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  Id-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  3d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required-,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  iaimediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  Loudv^n. 

See  the  Gardeners'  CJironicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

IMPORTANT  TO  GENTLEMEN,  FARMERS,  AND 
GAUnENERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  produce  of  Two  Acres 
of  POTATOES,  from  Mr.  Sangster's  prepared  cuttings, 
on  Mr.  Wm.  Weller's  Farm,  near  the  Falstaff  Inn,  on  the  road 
from  Gravesend  to  Chatham,  on  the  SlUh  iust.,  and  thethr^e 
following  days,  while  they  aiicheing-^alten  up.  Xhey  are -fi:ee- 
from  disease,  and  first-rate  quality.  Those  who  may  not  be 
able  to  attend,  will  please  to  forward  their  orders  early  {as  the 
stock  is  small),  to  Messrs.  Hay,  Sanqstee,  aiid  Co.,  Nursery- 
men and  Seedsmen.  Newington  Butts,  London,  with  Post-ofifice 
orders,  payable  to  John  Sangsteb,  Borough,  whipU  will  meet 
4ue  attention. 

Price  ok  the  Grounp. 
York  Regents         ...  8s.  per  bushel,  21s.  per  sack  of  3  bushels, 
American  Natives  ...  8s.        do.  21s.         do.  do. 

Soden's  Early  Oxford  10s.        do.  275.        do.  do. 

Delivered  at  Rochester,  or  the  Railway  Station,  at  Is.  per 
bushel  extra,  including  bag  and  sack. 

Newington  Butts,  London,  Sept.  21. 


WARMING. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  with  improved 
Boilers,  requu'ing  no  brickwork,  and  arranged  to  con- 
tinue in  action  from  12  to  16  hours  without  attention,  adapted 
for  Churches,  Chapels,  Conservatories,  and  every  description  of 
Building,  supplied  and  erected  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Also  the  THERMANTERION,  an  apparatus  which  warms 
without  injuring  the  air,  and  recommends  itself  on  account  of 
its  simplicity,  durability,  efSciency,  and  economy,  especially 
adapted  for  Churches,  Chapels,  Halls,  or  Buildings,  only  used 
occasionally.  —  Apply  to  fepiLLEa  and  Taileb,  Engineers, 
Battersea. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRIQE  OF  BOILERS. 


12  in. 

do. 

14  in. 

do. 

16  in. 

do. 

18  in. 

do. 

21  in. 

do. 

2iin. 

do. 

£X  15 

0 

3  5 

n 

2  15 

0 

3  10 

0 

4  IIJ 

(1 

5  10 

0 

7  0 

0 

11  10 

0 

15  15 

0 

25  0 

0 

DR.  S.  NEWINGTON'S  PATENT  DIBBLES, 
CULTirATORS,  and  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEilENTS 
for  eflfecting  an  improved  system  of  cultivation,  and  a  more 
scientidc  method  of  depositing  Seed,  An  illustrated  Catalogue, 
with  Testimonials  and  Treatise  on  the  diffiirent  methods  of 
Seeding  may  be  obtained  gratis  on  application  to  Messrs. 
Ddfapr  anii  C'..  21.  Rei  Li..n-':quare,  London. 


LAND      DRAINING      AND      IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY,  30,  Parliament-street,  London;  and  Bedford 
Circus,  Eieter. 

This  Company  having  been  in  active  operation  for  several 

years,   is  ready  to  undertake   Works  under  the    Government 

Loan,  or  by  fixed  or  annual  charges  under  its  Act  of  Parliament. 

Further  particulars  and  references  may  be  obtained  at  the 

offices.  TnoaiAS  May.  Secretary.  _ 

TO  FLORICULTURaL  and  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES  and  Others.— The  f.Ulowiog  MARQUEES, 
having  been  bought  under  an  execution,  are  TO  BE  SOLD 
reasonably,  as  second-hand  :— 250  feet  by  23  feet,  130  feet  bv  40, 
150  feet  by  28,  130  feet  by  33,  110  feet  by  30,  and  96  feet  by  36.— 
Apply  to  Benjamin  Edgington,  Marquee,  Tent,  and  Rick-cluth 
Manufacturer,  2.  Duke-street,  Southwark,  London. 


THRESHING  MACHINE  FOR  SALE. 

HOLLAWAY  AND  SON  are  instructed  to  sell  by 
Auction,  on  WEDNESDAY,  2d  October,  a  THRESHING 
MACHINE  (neirlynew),  adapted  for  Steam  or  Water  Power, 
producing  at  ona  operation  a  sample  ready  for  market,  and 
{being  fitted  with  Ctyburn's  Separater)  perfectly  uniform  in 
size.  Also  a  mo3t  valuable  collection  cf  Agrit:ultural  Insple- 
ments,  many  <  f  them  pr;ze  ones  at  tbe  Royal  Agricultural 
Si'ciety's  Showa.  ad  -selecfed  from  the  best  makers,  regardless 
of  distance.  Also  300  prime  Leicester  Sheep,  store  beast, 
&c.,  the  proper  y  of  Mr.  James  B  ggs,  Desborongh,  Northamp- 
tonshire,  who  is  le-iviog  his  Farm.  The  machine  may  be  seen 
in  operation  from  9  to  11  o'cluck  on  the  morning  of  Sale,  at 
which  hour  ths  Sale  will  commence.  Deshorough  i^  five 
miles  from  Market  Harborough  Stauoa,  Rugby  and  Stamford 
Railway, 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  beg  respectfully  toiaforni 
their  Friends,  in  consequence  of  the  pressint  reduced  price 
of  ix'on,  they  are. enabled  to  make  a  considerabte  reduc'iuJi  in 
the  price  of  their  Boilers.     Tbe  prioe  will  be,  now  : 
10  in.  will  warm   50  ft.  4  m.  pipe 
75  ft.  i  in.  do. 
100  ft,  4  in.  do. 
150  ft.  4  in.  do. 
250  ft.  4  in.  do. 
350  ft,  4  in.  do. 
450  ft.  4  in.  do. 
New  Pattee.s  Boilers. 
25  in.  will  warm  GOO  fc.  4  in.  pipe 
30  in.         do,         800  ft.  4  in.  do. 
36  in.        do,      1500  ft.  4  ia.  do. 
All  Boilers  with  double  arms,  up  to  13  in.,  Ss.  extra ;  to  24 
in,,  10s.  extra  ;  all  above  the  same-price. 
130,  Fleet-street,  LondonjSept.  7. 


FOR    WATERING  WAKDENS,   BaEWERS'    USE,    &c. 
FLEXIBLE  INDIA. RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES     LYNE     HANCOCK,    Sole    Licensee    and 
tl      Manufacturer  of  tbe    PATENT    TULCANISED    INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fittings, 
Chemical  and-  all-  purposes  where,  a  perfiictly-sound  Wat-ee- 
PBOOF  and  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  In  using_them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out" 01  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  all  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  En-inea  ;  and,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  ustful  in  convejing 
hot  or  cold  water  to  baths  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluide,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot: 

Size.       4  in.     |  in.     |  in.  i  1  in,    IJ  in.  l  2  in.    2i  in.  i  3  in. 


1  ply  - 

2  ply  .. 

3  ply    .. 
N.B. 


Os,  5d. 
0    8 
0  U 


Os.  Gd. 

0  9 

1  0 


05.  8d. 
1     0 
1     3 


Os  lOd. 
I     2 
1     6 


Vulcanised   India-Rubber 


Is.  Od, 
1     5 
1  10 
Garden 


Is.  2d. 
L     S 
■J     2 
Hose 


ls.4d.|ls.  €d, 
2    0      2     3 
2    9     I3    3 
fitted    with 


roses,  jets,  aud  branches,  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumpis  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L,  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road, 
Loodon,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


PUKE  WATiijK  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  bv  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  liMPRUVED  RAM;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural puppos«s.  Threshing  Machines,  Deep- well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths.  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Dravviugs  and  Estimates 
made. —  Freesl-lN  Roe  and.  Hansob,  Hydraulic  aud  Gas  Engi- 
oeers  ;  Office,  70.  Strand,  London, 


G 


1 A-L  V  AN-iSliD      W  1-itE      G  AM:b; 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


N^^i^T-l^G.- 


G^ivan-        Japanned 
ised.  Iron. 

2-inoh  mesh,  light,  24-inch  T^ide    ,,.      7d.  per  yd.    Sd.per  yd. 
2-inch      ,,       strong  ,,  ...      9        „  6^      » 

24nch      ,,      Gstra  strong-,,  ...    12        „  9        , , 

l|-incu      „       light  „  ...       8        ,,  6        „ 

l|-lnch      „       strong  ,,  ...     10        ,,  8        „ 

l|-inth      ,,       estrastcong  „  ..,     14        ,,  11         „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  tbe  upper  half  is  a  coarae  mesh,  it  will  reduce  tbe  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasautries,  3d, 
per  square  foot.     Patttriis  forwitrded  pot^t-free. 

Manufaciui'ed-  by  BARNARD  and  BISUOP,  MarketVr>iace,. 
Norwich,  and  deUvei:ed  free  of  ex-jieose  in  London,  P«ter- 
boroutjb,  Hul),  or  Nen-castle. ^ 


THE  TEETH.— How  often  do  we  find  the  human 
face  divine  disfigured  by  neglecting  the  chieiest  of  its 
ornaments,  ;ind  the  bieaih  made  disagreeable  to  companions 
by-non-attentlug  to  tiie-  Tj^gLihi  Though  perfect  in  their  struc- 
ture and  comjositiouj  tp  keep  them.in  a  pure  and  bealthy  state 
requires  some  little  trouble;  and  if  those  who  are  blessed 
with  well-formed  Teeih  knew  huw  soon  decay  steals  into  tbe 
mouth,  making  unsightly  %vhat  otherwise  are  delii^htful  to 
admire,  and  designated  unhealthiness  by  the  impurity  of  the 
breath,  they  wouJd^p.are  no  expense  to  chase  away  ihese  fatal 
blemishes.  But  alibough  most  ladies  are  careful,  and  even 
particular  in  these  delicate  matters,  yet  few  are  sufficiently 
avcjtre-of  T,he..liaperatlv-e  necesaity.  of  axulding  all  noxious,  or 
mineral  substances  of  an  aciid  nature,  and  of  which  the 
grearer  part.of  the  cheap  Tooth-  Powdws,  of  tke  prtjsent  day 
are  composed.  It  is  higuly  satisfactory  to  point  out  Messrs. 
Rowlands' Odon^o,  or  Feurl  Jientritice,  as  a  prepafition  free 
from  all  injurious  elements,  and  eminently  calculated  to  em- 
bellish aud  preserve  the  dental  structure,  to  im^.art  a  grateful 
fragiance  to  the  breath,  and  to  emboltish  and  perpetuate  the 
graces  of  the  moaih. — Ladies'  Gazette  of  Faihion. 

ROWLAND'S  yDO.^TO 
Is  a  whife  powder  compounded  of  the  chnice.st  and  most 
recherche  ingtedienis  of  the  oriental  ht;rbal,  of  inestimable 
value  in  preyerviog  and  beautifsip^c  tlie  Teeth^  streu^^thening 
the  Gums,  and  ia  rendering  the  brta  h  sweet  and  piyie,  Frice 
25,  9d.  per  bos. — Sold  by  A,  RowiAND  and  Son^s,  ,2|D^.JHatton- 
gardeDj  London,  and  by  Chemiats  and  Perfumers. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE   AND  RABfJIT  PROOP" 
WIRE  NETTING. 


pHARLES    D.    YOUNG   AND    COMPANY   (late 

^-^  W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,   WESTMINSTER,  LONDON* 
48.  NORTH   BRIDGE.  EDINBURGH - 
32,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 
1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  »fec. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net,  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  C(ympl€tely  im^ 
pe'j-vious  to  such  vermin  ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  email 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs, 

Peices.— 18  ins.  hiffh,  9d. ;  24  ins.,  Is, ;  30  ins.,  Is.  Zd. ;  and 
3.6  ins..  Is.  Gd.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  ..         .,500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  . .         .,650 

Do.         of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  ..         ,.     7  10     0 

K  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  wouldbe  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantriee  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  liueal  yard, 

C.  D.  YoDNG  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2J 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  witith,  at  dd, 
per  yard.     Samples  fur  inspection  sent  free  01?  expense. 

C.  D.  Young  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required. for  this  and  foreign  oouutries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 


A  GRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.— E.  Murphy, 
-^^  A.B.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Qneen's  College,  Cork, 
is  prepared  to  receive  as  boarders  in  his  family  a  limited 
number  tf  young  gentlemen  whose  parents  or  guardians  may 
desire  to  obtain  for  ihem  a  superior  Agricultural  Education. 

A  prospectus  of  tbe  Agiicuitural  aud  Engineering  Schools  of 
Queen's  College,  with  terms,  ^c,  will  be  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion as  above. 


GERMAN     SPRING     MATTRESSES, 
permanently  elastic,  ver;  durable  and  cheap. 
Sfefctwide £2    8     0  i  4  feet  6  inches  wide...  £3    3    0 

3  feet  6  inches. ,. 2  13    0     5  feet    3  10    0 

4  feet   2  18    0  |  5  feet  6  inches  8  18    0 

The  best,  top  stuffing  all  horsehair  : 

Sfeitwide £3  10    0  I  4  feet  6  inches  wide...  £5    0    0 

3teec6ioches  '   4     0    0     5  feet    5  10    6 

4  feet    4  10    0  |  5  feet  6  inches   6     0    0 

One  of  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 
most  excellent  aud  soft  bed.  HEAL  and  SON'S  List  of  Bed- 
diug,  wjtb  full  particulars  of  Weight,  Sizes,  and  Prices  of 
every  desci-iption  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

Heal  and  Son,  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  tbe 
Chapel,  Totienham-court-road,  London. 

ETCALFE  and  Co.'s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 

..  BRUSH  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brnsh 
has  Uie  importaut  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose. — Is,  An  Improved  Clothes- Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  ifae  usual  lime,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Peuetratiog  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian biistles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair,  Flesh- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Vtivet- 
Brushe",  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
porthis'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the 
luxar-y  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
BiNGLEY,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Estabhshment,  130  b,  Oxford-street, 
one  door  from  Holies-street, 
METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  2s.  per  box. 
Caution.  —  Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's" 
adopted  by  some  houses.  

"^PHE  BLOOD. — Our  bodies  have  been  entirely  formed, 
-6-  are  now  forming,  and  tvUZ  contimie  to  be  hv.Ut  up  dur'wg  life, 
from  the  blood,  \yhat  the  sap  is  to  the  tree  the  blood  is  to  tlie  aniinal 
frame  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  strength  aj>d  verdure  of  a  tree  are  de- 
p.endant  on  the  moisture  derived  from  the  root,  the  health  and  yigow 
of  the  body  are  indispensaUy  connected  with  a  pure  and  free  circuio- 
tionof  tilts  important  fluid.  It  is  this  tJtat  mutt  feed  the  Jiatiie  of 
evistence  ;  and  unless  itis  replenishments  are  fredy  and  purely  coin~ 
niu/dcated.  the  vital  fire  becomes  clouded,  burns  uimly,  and  is  idtl- 
matey  €xlingit.is]it:d.  Tlie  grand  obj':ct  is  to  keep  this  precious  fliiid 
{the  b  ood}  in  a  pare  and  healthy  state,  for  wiHioui  this  puHty,  diseckte 
■will  show  itself  in  some  way  or  other. 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  this  medicine  will  purify  tM 
blood  better  than  any  oOier,  and  will  conquer  any  disease. 

None  are  genuine  unless  the  words  "  PaRR'S  LIFE  PILLS" 
are  in  White  Lettees  on  a  Red  G&odnd,  on  the  G-overnment 
dtiimp,  pas:ed  round  each  bos.;  also  the  *^ac-9imile  of  the  sig- 
natuie  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBt-RTS  and  Co.,  Crane- 
courc,  Fleet-strest,  London,^*  on  the  directions. — Sold  in  boxes 
at  Is.  lirf.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis.  each,  by  all 
respectable  medicine  vendors  throughout  the  world. 
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GRAY,      O  R  M  S  O  N,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS   STREET,   CHELSEA, 

Respectfully  solicit  tLe  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  tbeir  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heatinp  every  description  of  Building  connected  with  Horticiltore.      Th.ey  have  much 

pleasure  iu  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  of  houses  shovrn  below. 


^^^ZJy^,^^ 


Vinery, 
30  by  16  ft. 


Peach  House,  Vinery,  Stove,  Greenhouse, 

30  by  16  feet.  30  by  16  feet.  45  by  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft. 

[Eeected  foe  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoo.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Fbasee.— "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  espressing  my  entire  satisfaciion  with  the  range  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer, 
John  Shaw  Leiqh,  Esq.,  ia  perfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  botli 
building  and  beating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 

(Signed.)  "James  Feaseb.  Gardener.  Luton  Hoo  Park." 


DALSTON    NURSERY.— TO    NOBLEMEN,    GEN"TLEMEN, 
NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,   AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
favoured  with  instructions  by  Mr.  J.  Smith  to  submit  to 
an  unreserved  sale  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Dalston  Nur- 
sery, Middlesex,  on  MONDAY,  Sept.  23,  and  two  following  days, 
at  11  o'clock  each  day,  iu  consequence  of  the  Lea^-e  being 
nearly  expired,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  several  thousands  of  choice  DOUBLE 
CAMELLIAS,  from  IS  inches  to  10  feet,  beau'.ifuliy  furnished 
■with  bloom  buds  ;  Azalea  indica,  Epacris,  Ericas.  Daphne  indica, 
Pimelea,  Corriea,  Cassia,  Coryraboia,  Erythrina,  Diosma, 
Nerium,  Plumbago,  Kennedya,  Choruzema,  Gardenias,  Gera- 
niums, Chrysanthemums,  Cactus,  Fuchsia?,  ilyrtlee,  Acacia, 
Heliotropes,  Aloes  (sorts),  Hydrangeas,  China  Roses,  Statice, 
Magnolia  grandiflora  (ex.  J,  Viola  arborea.  Calceolarias, 
Verbenas,  Lobelias,  &c. — May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had 
(Gd.  each,  returnable  to  purehaseri),  one  week  prior  to  the 
sale,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers, American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


HATTON  NURSERY,    NEAR    HOUNSLOW,    MIDDLESEX. 
TO  NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
20,000    Scarlet    and    other     Rhododendrons,     20,000     Ghent 
and  other  Azaleas,  2000  Andromedas,  60j0  Kalmias,   2000 
Hardy  Heaths,  1000  Daphne  Cneorum,   3000  Cedar  of  Le- 
b.inon,  1  to  4  feet,  in  pots,  300  Paeonia  aihorea  ;  also  a  large 
quantity  of  Seedlings  of  sorts. 

"j\ /r  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  directed, 
aSX.  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Ronalds,  to  offer 
to  an  unreserved  sale  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Hatton 
Nursery,  near  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  about  1^  mile  from  the 
Feltham  Station,  on  MONDAY,  October  14,  and  following  day, 
at  11  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK:, 
consisting  of  a  large  and  rich  assortment  of  American  Plants, 
Evergreens,  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  comprising  Laurels,  Irish 
Yew=j  Pinus  of  sorts ;  Spruce,  Scotch,  and  Larch  Firs  ; 
Litiip,  Aider,  Ash,  Plane,  a  large  quantity  of  Q'lick,  three  line 
specimaus  of  Cedrus  Deodara,  S  to  10  feet,  ifec. — May  be  viewed 
prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  had  {fid.  each,  returnable  to 
purchaser?)  on  the  premises ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in 
London;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

N  B.  The  whole  of  the  valuable  Stock  of  the  Butts  and 
Toolaus  Nurseries  will  be  sold  by  Auction,  on  Monday,  Oct.  21, 
and  following  days. 

TONG  PARK  FARM,  SALOP. 
EXTENSIVE    and  IMPORTANT    SALE  of  Live  and  Dead 
FARM    STOCK,     Whear,    Barley,     Beans,    Turnip     Seed, 
Potatoes,  Hay,  FURNITURE.  Fixtures,  Brewing  and  Dairy 
Articles,  Ale  Casks,  and  other  Efifects. 

MR.  THOMAS  PAGE  has  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  he  is  instructed  by  Mr.  William  Bradburn,  of  Tong 
Park,  to  offer  by  Auction,  without  renerve,  on  MONDAY  and 
TUESDAY,  September  23d  and  24tb,  1850,  upon  the  premises, 
the  following  valuable  LIVE  AND  DEAD  FARM  STOCK, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Bean^,  Potatoes,  Turnip  Seed,  Hay  ;  Furniture, 
Brewing  and  Dairy  Vessels,  and  other  tflects,  viz  ,  31  Head  of 
Horned  Cattle ;  14  Waggon  and  Halt-bred  Horaes,  Mares, 
Colts,  Fillies,  and  One  Entire  Horse  j  50  Cross  bred  Store  Ewes 
and  Lambs  ;  13  Sows,  Gilts,  and  Store  Pijs  ;  Quantity  of 
Poultry  ;  10  Capital  Waggons  and  Carts,  Iron  Cultivator,  Rolls, 
Harrows,  Ploughs,  Drills,  Scuffles,  Straw  Eugines  ;  Three 
Turnip  Cutters  for  Co«s  and  Sheep,  Weighing  and  Winnowing 
Machines,  15  Sets  of  Gears,  Dog  Cart,  Harness,  Saddles  and 
Bridles,  Go  Tackle,  100  strong  Hurdles,  Wood  Hurdles, 
500  yards  of  Sheep  Netting,  with  about  One  Ton  of  Iron 
Stakes,  Rick  Frames,  Rick  and  Waggon  Stieets,  Ropes,  and 
the  usual  assortment  of  Smaller  Implements  and  Tools.  Also, 
about  35  tons  of  Capital  well  ended  Upland  Hay,  in  Trusses,  to 
go  off.  Three  thousand  Bushels  of  Barley,  One  thousand 
Bushels  of  Wheat.  Three  hundred  Bags  of  Beans.  Upwards 
of  five  tons  of  Swede  and  commoo  Turnip  Seed,  of  the  present 
year's  growth,  from  transplanted  Turnips,  being  the  produce  of 
II  acred  of  Land,  and  an  excellent  and  well  gathered  crop,  in 
suitable  lots,  and  at  the  present  in  the  chaff,  consisting  uf 
150  bags  of  purple  rind  Swede  Turnip  Seed  ;  50  bags  of  green 
rind  Swede  Turuip  Seed  ;  50  bags  of  mixed  riad  Swede  Turnip 
Seed ;  20  bjgs  of  green  Globe  common  Turnip  Seed ;  Iu 
bags  of  red  and  white  Norfolk  Turoip  Seed  ;  10  bigs  of  Early 
Stone  Turnip  Seed.  About  five  acres  of  Potatoes.  Also,  the 
useful  Household  Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Fixtures,  Boilers, 
Ale  Casks,  Brewing  Vessels,  and  otber  effects,  in  and  abjut 
the  aforesaid  premises,  particul.ira  of  which  may  be  had  in  the 
Catalogues  from  the  Auctioneer  ;  at  the  place  of  Sale,  and  at 
the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighoourhood.  On  account  of  the 
great  number  and  importance  of  the  Lots,  the  Sale  will  com- 
mence punctually  at  11  for  12  o'clock  to  a  minute  each  day. 


TO  NUaSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  a  term  ot  52  years,  a  very  compact 
NURSERY  BUSINESS,  containing  about  2000  feet  of 
Glass,  and  a  fine  Stock  of  Plants,  consisting  of  CamtUias, 
Ericas,  Geraniums,  die.  This  offers  a  good  opportuuity  to 
persons  desirous  of  going  iuto  tne  above  line  wi:h  a  small 
capital.  For  further  particulars  enquire  of  Mr.  Bhoadbbidge, 
Priory  Nursery,  Larkhall-lane,  South  Limbetd,  LoudoQ. 

ANTED,  OQ  a  Lease,  a  PIECE  OF  GROUxND, 

from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre,  for  u,  F.orist's  busmess  ; 
or  any  person  h  ivi.ig  a  small  place  to  di  pose  of  contamlug 
two,  three,  or  fo  ir  greenhouses,  are  desired  to  apply  by  letter, 
stating  all  panicuUrs,  to  A.  B.,  JSorl  of  Lo-sdaio'a,  West- 
biurne-grove,  Nortti  Baysw  iter. 


T~^0  BE  LET,  a  FARVI  of  144  acres,  tithe  free,  and 
-■-  good  Wbeat,  Bean,  and  Hop  land,  with  a  new  Farm, 
house  and  Baildiogs  in  repair— at  Michaelmas.  Rent,  80t 
a  year.  For  pariiculars  apply  to  Mr,  Cdetis,  Fairlawn  i'ark, 
Sevenoaks,  lioat, 


This  day  is  published,  price  5s.  6tf.,  in  cloth  boards. 


THE  FIRST       VOLUME         OF 

HOUSEHOLD    WORDS. 

^  Saacrfels  Sournal, 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE   INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  READERS. 


CONDUCTED    BY    CHARLES    DICKENS- 


OFFICE,  16,  'WELLINGTON  STREET  NORTH  (where  all  Commanications  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed)  ;  and  all 

Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


Ke-lssae,  Part  I.,  on  First  October,  to  be  continued  Montbly. 

In  Parts,  2s.  dd.  each,  Super-royal  Svo, 

A  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

Practical  anO  Scientific; 

IN  WHICH 

THE  THEORY,  THE  ART,  AND  THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING, 

IN   ALL   THEIR    DEPARTMENTS,   ABE   IHOBOUGHLT   AND   PBACIICALLT    TREATED. 

By  upwards  of  Fifty   of  the    most   eminent  Farmers,   Land  Agents,   ancE^ 

Scientific   Men   of  the   day. 

EDITED    BY    JOHN    C.    MORTON, 

EDITOR   OF    "THE   AGBICDLTDSAL    GAZETTE.** 

WITH  ABOVE  ONE  THOUSAND  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  WOOD  AND  STEEL. 


B  L  A  C  K  I  E    AND    SON: 

QUEEN  STREET,  GLASGOW ;  SOUTH  COLLEGE  STREET,  EDINBCB.GH  J  AND  WARWICK  SQDAEE, 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


In  the  press,  one  volume  cloth,  price  2s.  fid., 

THE      ROYAL      WATER-LILY      of      SOUTH 
AMERICA,    and   the    WATER-LILIES    of    OUB    OWN 
LAND  ;   a  Full  and  Popular  Detail  of  their  History  and  Mode 
of  Cultivation  in  Britain  ;  accompanied  with  Coloured  Draw- 
ings.   By  George  Lawson,  F.B.S.,  «tc. 
Edinburgh  :  J.  Hogg.    London:  R.  Groombridge  &  Sons. 


This  day  is  published,  price  2s.  Gd.,  No.  VII.  of 
>AXTON'S      FLOWER      GARDEN. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  Joseph  Pastos, 
And  Illustrated  by  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
London  :   Bradbury  and  Evans.  11.   Bnacerie.street. 


TO  AGRIOULTURlSrS,  PARISH  OFFICERS,  &c. 
USEFUL  ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Under  the  patronage  of  tae  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke.  President  of  the  East  Suffolk   Agricultural  Association. 
New  Editions  of 

FREEiMAN'3    FARMER'S     ACCOUNT     BOOK. 
Half-bound,  Folio,  8s.  6d.     Q  iirto,  os. 

GIRLING'S  AGmCULTURAL  LABOURERS'  WEEKLY 
ACCOQNT  BOOK.  Half-bDund.  Qiarto.  Sa.  6d. 

LODER'-i  Dairy  ACCOUNT  BOOK,  giving  the  Produce 
(Sold  aud  Home  CoosumptionJ  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Quan- 
tity of  Milk,  Cream,  Batter,  Cheese,  &c.  Oblong  8po,  half- 
bound.  25. 6d, 

LODER'6  AUCTION"  CHECK  BOOK,  octavo,  sewed.  Is.  No 
Auctioneer  when  once  he  has  seen  the  above  will  be  without  it. 

LODER'S  PROPERTY  AND  INOO-ME-TaX  RECEIPT 
CHECK  BOOK,  with  Duplicates  for  eacb  half  year  on  the 
same  leaf.     Ha  f-bouad,  oblong-,  post  Si'o,  Is   Bd. 

DALLENGER'S   INCOME-TAX  TABLES,    Property,    Pro- 
fessions, Trades,  Tithes,  &c.     New  Edition,  Spo,  Is. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Mabsball,  and  Co  ;  anri  ail  Booksellers. 


Foolscap  clo'h.  folio,  price  6s  , 

BROWN'S  IMPROVED  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 
This  new  and  simple  Accoant  Bojk  may  he  had  by  order 
of  all  booksellers. 

"  I  have  bejn  a  close  book-keeper,  and  Mr.  Brown's  biok  is 
the  be»t  I  have  seen."-— J/r.  Mechis  Speech  at  Tring  AgricaUural 
Dinner. 

London  :  Hewby  Pope,  22   Budge-row.  Watlmg-atreet. 

NEW   ANU  CH:-Ae    EDll'ION. 

GARDENING.— THE  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  AND 
KITCHEN  GARDEN.  By  PiTaicc  Neill.  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  imjjroved,  illustrated  with  upwards 
of  GU  woodcuts.     Price  3s.  6d. 

*'  One  ot  the  best  mo'iera  books  on  Gardening  extant." — 
Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

'■  Practical  gardeners  aud  amateurs  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  him  for  his  excelleut  work  oa  Horticulture,  which  is  now 
one  of  tlie  atandaid  works  un  the  branco  of  science  of  which  it 
treats."— i*ro/es3or  £>uji6ar'j  Speech  in  the  Caledonian  Hortical- 
iural  Society. 

A.  and  C.  Bla.ce,  Ediaburgh ;  Lonqman  and  Co.,  Loudon, 


A  "WALK  IN  THE  ROMANCHE  VALLEY,  HIGH  ALPS. 

THE  LADIES'  COMPANION,  for  September  21j, 
contains  the  above  paper,  illustrated  with  views. — Also, 
Miss  Jewsbury's  New  Tale,  the  Sorrows  of  Gentility,  cootinued*- 
— Miss  JVIitford's  Readings  of  Poetry. —  Thames  Scenery.-^ 
Gardening  for  Invalids.— Chapters  on  Dress. — With  Illustra- 
tions, ifec. 

*a*  Now  ready,  the  First  Volume,  elegantly  bound,  price  105. 

A  Number  is  published  weekly,  price  3ii.,  Stamped,  id.,  aud 
in  Monthly  Parts. 
Office,  11,  Bouverie-street,  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen, 

q^HE  HIPPOPOTAMUS  presented  by  H.  H.  the 
-L  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  is- 
exhibited  daily  from  One  to  Six  o'clock,  at  their  Gardens  ia 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Band  of  the  First  Life  Guards  will 
perform  fje  the  last  tihe  this  season  oq  Saturday  next^, 
Sept.  28,  at  Four  o'clock.  Admission  One  Shilling,  on,  Mondays 
Sixpence. 

N  ADMIRABLE  REMEDY  are  HOLLOWAY'S 

PILLS  FOR  BILIOUS  COMPLAINrS  AND  INDIGES- 
TION.—The  efficacy  of  these  invalu-ible  Pills  iu  the  Cure  of 
Bile,  ladigesiioo,  Flatu'eticy,  Sick  Headaches,  Nervousness^ 
and  debilitated  constitutions,  is  so  thoroughly  establisbed  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world,  that  they  now  stand  pre-emi- 
nent as  the  tiret  ilcdicioe  ever  known  for  these  complaints,  and 
may  be  taken  by  persons  of  all  ages,  and  in  every  climate. 
They  invigorate  the  body,  strengthen  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
increase  the  appetite,  and  purify  the  blood.  Ttiose  woo  suflfer 
from  di^eise  broui^ht  on  by  sedentary  occupation,  may  rely  on 
these  Pills  giving  itnmedia'e  relief,  and  a  certain  restoration  to 
good  health,— Sold  by  all  Druggists,  aud  at  Professor  Hollo- 
Wii's  Estabhshment,  244,  Strand,  London. 

A  CLEAR    COMPLEXION. 

GODFREY'S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 
is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening.  Improving^ 
Beautifying,  aud  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  in  giving  it  a 
blooming  and  charming  appearance,  being  at  once  a  most 
fra^rint  pertume  and  deligUttul  cosmetic.  It  will  completely 
remove  Tan,  Sun-burn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  balsamic  and 
healing  qualities,  reoder  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  tree  frooj 
dryness,  scurf,  &c,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or 
eruption  ;  and.  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  lime,  tho 
skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  com- 
plexion perfectly  clear  and  beautiful.  Sjld  m  bottles,  price 
U.  9ti.,  witb  directions  for  using  it,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors- 
and  Perfumers. 


Prluted  by  William  Braobobt,  of  No.  13   Upper  Wpbaro-place.  In  the 

row  Sf'Ke  Newiu^fou.  botti  m  tbe  Coumy  ot  .\IidJlede\,  Prmtere.  ai  their 
fttfic'e  m  Lo III ijarJ- street,  ia  tbe  Precinct  of  VVQa<;iridis.  in  toe  Lity  ol 
LoLidoa  aad  pablisbed  br  theiu  at  tUe  Office.  No.  i.  Cnarlea-streei,  la  tba 
oariab  ot  Su  I'aul'N  Cove Qt-»;ar«lea,  la  tbe  aaid  couoiy,  ft-oere  all  Aaver- 
tiseiiietitB  and  UoiuamaicHtioiis  are  to  be  iDDSssaau  to  xia  twioa.— 
Satu&oai,  Sefibubsk  21,13a0. 
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KITLEY'S  "GOLIAH"  STRAWBERRY,  3*.  6rf. 
per  dozen,  or  \l.  per  100. 
CUTHILL'S   "BLA'^K   PRINCE"  STRAWBERRY,  25.  per 
dozen,  or  10s.  per  lOO, 
For  descriptions  of  the  above  excellent  sorts,  see  late  Num- 
bers of  this  Paper. 


Per  100. 

Per  100 

Itt's  Eliza 3s.  6d. 

Cooper'3  Seedling 

...     3s.  6d 

„      Mammoth    ...     3    6 

Elton      

...     3     6 

„       British  Queen    3    6 

Keens'  Seedling 

...     3    6 

„      Globe 3    6 

Cole's  ProliBc  ... 

...     3    6 

„       ProliBc          ...     3    6 

Deptford  Pine... 

...     8    6 

„       Victoria        ...    3     6 

Roseberry 

...    3    e 

All  the  above  are  excellent  sorts,  and  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended. 

All  orders  above  21.  carriage  free  to  any  stationfrom 
Plymouth  to  London  or  Gloucester. 

Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  &  Co.,  Nurseryman,  Plymouth. 

*s,*  Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  and 

Shrubs  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 


BASS  AND  BROWA'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  Descriptive  Priced  Lists  of 
Superb  Seedliog  and  other  Ranunculi,  Gladioli,  Early  and 
Bouble  Tulips  ;  also  Priced  Aseortmeufs  of  Choice  Imported 
Dutch  Ilyaciotiis,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Jonquils,  Crocus,  the  Lanci- 
folium  and  other  Lilies,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  bulbs 
and  dry  roots.  Tbe  latter  part  contains  Descriptive  Lists  of 
Choice  and  Select  Roses,  a  few  New  and  other  dcbirable  Ever- 
green and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hardy  Climbing  and  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Prize  tioosebeiries,  and  other  choice 
fruits,  &c. 

A  separate  List  of  Qerauiums  and  other  new  and  select 
plants  at  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  forwarded,  prepaid,  for 
two  penny  stamps. 

Our  Foreign  Bulbs  have  arrived  in  fine  condition. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  tJOKFIELD, 
SUSSbX. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  having  with  much  care  made 
a  choice  Selection  of  the  best  CINERARIAS  from  those 
sent  out  during  the  la-t  two  seasons',  and  having  a  fine  stock  of 
healthy  plants,  that  will  bloom  well  during  tbe  ensu'og  winter 
and  spring,  beg  to  offer  th^m  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

12  very  buperb  new  varieties      ,     18s.  0(Z, 

24    ditto  ditto  30    0 

12  new  Fuchsias  of  1850  18    0 

12  new  Verbenas  of  1850  15    0 

24     ditto  di'to  25    0 

12  new  Petunias  of  1850  18    0 

Superior  mixed  double  Hoilyhocks,  ptr  dozen        ...      6    0 
Superb  named  di.to,  per  dozen IS    0 


TILEY'S  "VIOLA  ARBOREA,  or  PERPETUAL 
TRRE  VIOLET.— VioLi  Arborea,  or  tne  Pespetual 
Tbee  Violet  (true).— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  far  the 
above,  and  great  sati.'faction  giveo  by  tbe  plants  sent  out  last 
season  by  Edward  Tiley,  he  begs  to  sta'e  ihac  he  ha-i  this 
year  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispiise  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  Tney  are  beauti- 
fully scented  ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  ae  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  Aui^ust  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
will  scent  a  lurge  greenhouse,  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  sufficient  to  turnish  a  family  with  bouque's 
the  whole  of  the  wiuter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  raiher  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
•will  thrive  and  biooru  liner  than  io  wet  or  cldy  bnrders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country.  tOat  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  heiiiht  ot-i  feet,  with  lar^e  busby  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  game  time.  Large 
bushy  plants.  Qs.  per  dozen ;  smaller  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen ;  or 
IJ.  per  hundred. 

Also  he  bas  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YRLLOW  VIOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LHTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitinns.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
busby  p'ams  25   Bd.  each  ;  or  smaller  di'to,  [3  6ci.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  sTRaWBEURY.— Strong  well  rooted 
plants  at  '6s.  per  dnzeo. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  U.  per  packet. 

Extra  hne  SWliEr- WILLIAM  SEED,  eaved  from  2i  distinct 
varieties,  I5.  per  packet. 

ANTiattlUNaM.  SEED  from  all  the  best  varieties.  Is.  per 
packfft. 

"WINTER  CUCUMBER.— Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  2s.Qd. 
per  packet. 

The  whol*^  or  any  qu^mtity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  package  fi  ee,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  pt-noy  postage  stinips. 

Sold  by  Edwas-D  Tiley,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
16,  PuLtecey-bndgec  Bitth. 


CHOICE  SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIAS  AND  CINERARIAS. 
JOHN  HENCHiVlAN  bes:s  to  state  that  he  has  a  few 
^  hundreds  of  choice  seedlings  to  spare,  from  the  stock 
rai-^ed  for  his  own  growth,  at  '2.1.  per  100.  The  seed  \^as  saved 
with  great  care  from  choice  varieties,  and  the  plants  ai-e  ftee 
and  healthy.  Tbe  Cinerarias  will  commence  blooming  in 
February  and  March,  and  the  Calceolarias  in  April  and  May, 
and  will  continue  to  bloom  all  the  summer.  Orders  amounting 
to  71.  sent  carriage  free  to  any  part  of  England.  A  few  packets 
of  Calceolaria  seed  at  Is.  and  2s.  Qd.  each.  A  remittance 
requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Edmonton,  near  London. 


SPLENDID    NEW    GERANIUM— •' THE  VILLAGE    MAID." 

HENRY  WALTON, Flokist, &c., Edgend, Marsden, 
near  Burnley,  Lancashire,  begs  to  offer  to  his  kind  patrons 
and  the  public  in  general  his  splendid  light  SEEDLING 
GERANIUM,  "THE  VILLAGE  MAID,"  of  which  the  follow- 
ing description  was  given  in  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers* 
Journal,  July  \i,  1850  :  *'  Your  seedling  is  a  noble  flower  ;  form 
good;  upper  petals  purplish  crimson,  shading  to  bright  rose, 
veined  with  black,  beautifully  margined  with  white  ;  the  lower 
petals  well  shaped,  of  the  purest  white,  almost  resembling 
frosted  silver,  their  exquisite  consistency  induciug  this  mag- 
nificent appearance.  We  are  averse  to  eulogisiog  a  Pelar- 
gonium  on  the  inspection  of  a  single  pip,  but  the  universal 
beau  y  of  yours  has  induced  the  exception."  Opinion  of  Mr. 
Whomes,  Windsor  Nursery:  "  Lower  petals  stout  and  decided 
good  white,  with  great  breadth  ;  the  upper  petals  finely  formed 
and  well  covered  ;  a  decided  beat  on  Arnold's  Virgin  Queen." 
Opinion  of  Mr.  E.  Tiley,  Nurseryman,  Pulteney  Bridge,  Bath  : 
"  I  have  received  your  Geranium  blooms,  which  I  have  shown 
to  two  or  three  Geranium  growers,  and  they  were  of  the  same 
opinion  as  myself — that  it  is  one  of  the  best  shaped  Howers  yet 
grown,  and  very  distioctly  marked." 

H.  W.  can  with  confidence  recommend  the  above  as  a  fine 
tru&ser  and  good  habit.  Strong  plants,  well  established,  It.  Is. 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade,  and  one  over  when  three  are 
ta.'.en. 

H.  W.  also  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  patrons  in  general 
that  his  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias, 
Hollyhocks,  »Sjc.  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion, inclosing  one  Btamp. 


ROSS  CATALOGUE. 

HLANE  AND  SON,  Great  Berkhamstead,  Herts, 
•  will  send  their  New  CATALOGUE  to  all  their  old  cus- 
tomers free,  and  new  applicants  may  have  it  by  enclosing  two 
penny  stamps.  Those  who  are  ab.iut  planting  Pleasure 
Grounds,  »Sjc.,  should  inspect  H.  L.  and  Son's  Nurseries  (about 
50  acres),  as  they  have  a  tine  healthy  stock  of  some  thousands 
of  Cedrus  Deodara,  2  to  \  feet ;  Araucarias,  2  to  3  feet ;  Abies 
Douglasi,  from  seed,  i  to  5  feet ;  with  all  the  leading  Pinus. 
Rhododendrons,  all  the  hardy  varieties  from  white  to  crimson, 
growing  in  loam,  from  woich  they  remove  readily ;  also  the 
hybrids  of  Sinensis,  Ereenhouse  varieties  ;  Azaleas,  best  Ghent ; 
with  a  general  collection  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  for  the 
Pleasure  Ground  and  Park  ;  also  of  Fruits,  Catalogues  of 
which  may  he  obtained  by  enclosing  two  penny  stamps.  The 
stock  of  Plants  at  these  Nurseries  is  kept  constantly  removed, 
to  ensure  success,  and  not  drawn  up  to  be  sold  at  a  price  to 
deceive  the  public.  Double  Camellias,  and  Greenhouse  Azaleas, 
1  to  4  feet— prices  given  on  apylication'. 


CAMELLIA-^,    CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    dsc. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall, 
London,  are  now  sending  out  fine  young  Plants,  with 
flower-buds,  of  all  the  leading  sorts  of  CAMELLIAS,  at  30s.  per 
dozen,  package  included  ;  also  good  Plants  for  flowering  this 
autumn  of  the  best  and  newest  varieties  of  OHRYSAIsTHE- 
MUMS,  at  123.  per  dozen,  package  included. 

Chandler  and  Sons  have  also  to  offer  a  fine  stock  of  large 
Plants  of  China  Arbor-vitae,  Hollies,  common  Laurel,  Box, 
Scarlet  Arbutus,  ic,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

DUTCH  BULBS,  EARLY  FLOWERS  FOR  THE 
WINTER  AND  SPRING  ADAPTED  FOR  BLOOMING 
IN-DOOas  AND  IN  THE  BORDERS.  —  The  undersigned 
having  received  their  annual  importation  of  DUTCH  BULBS 
irom  Haarlem,  off>r  the  loUowing  choice  collection  for  10s., 
viz.  :  Half-dozen  firsr.rate  Hyacinths  for  glasses,  Half-doz^n 
good  Hyacinths  for  pots,  50  Crocuse?,  four  separate  colours  ; 
5)  Double  Snowdrops,  Half-dozen  Double  Van  Thol  Tulips,' 
Half-dozen  Early  Van  Tbol  Tulips,  I  dozen  Double  White 
Sweet-;;Cented  Narcissus,  Half-dozen  Double  Jonquil-,  1  dozen 
Winter  Aconites,  25  splendid  Mixed  Tulips,  and  1  dozen  best 
Mixed  Double  Anemones. — Clarke  and  Company,  Seedsmen 
and  Florists,  86,  High-street,  opposite  the  Town-hall,  Borough, 
London. 


GERANIUMS. 

JOHN  CATTELL  has  now  ready  to  send  out  fine 
healthy  plants  of  the  following  new  and  splendid  sorts,  at 
the  prices  arnexed  :  Prince  of  Orange,  Ifls.  Qd. ;  Nandee,  Is.  Gd  : 
Nonesu  h,  IO3.  6d.  ;  Christabsl,  7s.  &d. ;  Lord  Gough.  5s.  ;  Lord 
Stanley,  53. ;  Cnspina  5s.  ;  Satisfaction,  5s. ;  tbe  set  of  eight, 
including  package,  40s.  The  ab 've  are  Koyle's  set  of  eight, 
as  tent  out  in  November  1849,  at  21s.  and  3ls.  Gd.  each.  T  ^el^e 
of  the  following  very  superior  sorts,  mostly  new  ones  in  1848, 
purchaser's  seleciioo,  package  included,  for  24s.  (Those  with 
F  are  lancy  varieties)  ;  Salamander,  Oriflarae,  R  .sam(md,  Abd- 
el-Kader,  Brilliant,  Viruin  Qieen,  Windsor  CdStle,  Crusader, 
Flamingo,  Moot  Blanc  No.  2.  Forget-me-Not,  Alb-jni  (F),  Hero 
of  Surrey  (F),  Jenny  Lind  (F},  Odorata  magnifica  V).  Every 
sort  of  the  above  ought  to  be  in  the  most  unique  collection. 

The  best  and  most  distinct  of  the  older  kinds,  bjih  Fancy 
and  Floilst  varietitg,  12s.  per  doz.     Seen  ed   sorts,  in  12  varie- 
ties, 8s.  ;  Flower  of  the  Day,  strong.  10s.  Gd.  each, 
DUTCtI  AND  OTHER  BULBS. 

J.  C.  begs  to  ub-ierve  that  his  collection  of  the  above  have 
arrived  in  fine  C'lndition,  a  priced  Cutiilngue  of  which  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  by  enclosing  a  penny 
stamp.  He  w-uid  particularly  call  attention  to  hs  very  r-plt-n- 
did  Seedling  Lilnim  speciusum  or  lancifuhum,  eigut  vaiieti^s 
of  which  are  en'ered  in  his  Catalogue,  worth  aduing  to  every 
collection,  as  they  come  into  flower  a  fortnight  befoie  poncta- 
tum,  and  vary  iu  cdour  fi-nm  punccatum  to  deeper  than  Spe- 
ciosuro  tu'iram.  Also  to  hid  flue  collection  of  Amarjllis  (fcc. 
A  remittance  <  r  reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 

We&terham,  Kent,  Sept.  28, 


BURMAN'S  «  MRS.  BURMAN  »  PINK,  warrauted 
one  of  the  most  perfei't  ever  <ifFered.  5J.  p^r  pair. 

LIGHTBODY'3  "LORD  JEFFEUY,"  PANSY,  has  been 
much  admired,  come;  in  fine  character  ihroughnut  the  sea.cnn, 
and  has  been  awarded  a  certificate  of  ''first  class."-Per  plant,  5s. 

Strong  healthy  plan's  of  the  above  superb  flowers  are  now 
ready.  Large  collections  of  the  finest  show  varieties  of  Tulips, 
Auriculas,  Pinks,  Pansies,  Carnations,  &c.  The  roots  of  his 
seedling  Ranunculus  (which  surpass  all  other  varie'ies)  are 
this  season  unusually  fine.  Catalogues  may  be  had  by  en- 
closing a  postage  stamp.— Georqe  LiGHTBODv,  Falkirk,  N.B. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  &c. 

J  LINDEN,  late  of  Luxembourg,  begs  respectfully 
•  to  inform  the  above  that  he  has  removed  hi.**  Establish- 
ment to  71,  Chaussee  d'Haecht,  Faubourg  de  Schaerbeck, 
Bruxelles;  and  also  to  state  that  his  fine  collection  of 
ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS  has  hetn  enriched  by  many  recent 
novelties,  which  be  offers  at  moderate  rates. 

Orders  received  through  his  London  Agents,  Betham  and 
Elackith,  Gustom-house  and  General  forwarding  Agents, 
Cox  and  Hammond's  Quays,  Lower  Thames-street,  London. 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.— A  few  well  bred  Birds 
of  this  season  for  sale.    For  particulars. — Apply  to  Meafiro. 
Jessop  Brothers,  Nursery  Gardecs,  Cheltenham. 

UTCH  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  PLANTING. 


D 


HYACINTHS,  named,  new  and  beautiful  varieties, 

distinct  colours,  per  dozen  ...  ...  ...    12s.0tf. 

HYACINTHS,    suitable  for   either   pots  or  glasses, 

named,  various  colours,  per  dozen  ...  ...      6    0 

HYACINTHS.  m>i-.  named,  but  in  separate  colors,  p.  100  21    0 
POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  best  sorts,  named,  from 

4s.  per  dozen,  to  ...  ...  ...  ...      6    Oi 

TULIPS,  Early  Double  and  Single,  named,  the  most 

showy  varieties,  per  dozen  ...  ...  ...      2      q 

CROCUS,  named,  including  all  the  best  and  newest 

varieties,  per  lO*)  ...  ...  ...  ...       "^      g 

CROCUS,  Dutch,  mixed,  all  colours,  per  1000  ...      \'i     0 

The  above,  as  well  as  every  other  variety  of  roots  suit   j^ble  for 
autumnal  planting,  mav  be  had  of 

William  Denver,  Seedsman  and  Floria   t 
82,  Gracecburch-stretrt,  near  the  Spread  Eagle,    London. 
N.B.  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues  can  be  hai*  j  on  appli- 
cation.    No  chnree  tor  pack-itres. 


TULIPS,  HYACINTHS.  RaNONCULUSES,  AT  fRMONES 
LILIUM  LaNCIFOLIUM,  GERANIUMS,  AT  /RTCULas 
AND  CARNATIONS.  *  Ji^lOULAS, 

HENRY  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  by 
Appointmenf;  Florist  t- her  Majesty  reii  Queen  'and 
TO  HIS  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  btgs  to  recjmme'nd  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nubilify,  flentry,  and  Amatr  inrs.  his  <  xtea. 
sive  collection  of  the  above  Flowers,  which  he  cr  ia  supply  of  the 
finest  quality  at  the  following  moderate  pric(  ,8.  He  bees  to 
state  that  this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to  r  lake  a  Beleotion 
of  the  various  kinds.  / 

100  TULIPS,  in  liiO  superfine  sorts,  named       ,'  £7    7    ft 

100     „      in  50    '     „  „        .;;     ;';*^  ^  ■" 

Superfine  mixtures,  per  100,  from  6/,s.  to  2I5 
25  HYACINTHS,  in  25  superfine  sorts,  nan  /ied  *    1    5    0 

Fine  named  sorts,  per  doz '  "'*    0    9    0 

100  RANUNCULUSES,   in  100  superfine  sor  ts*  named  2  10    0 

Superfine  mixture^,  per  100,  from  5a.  to  21s 
100  AKEMONEj;,  in  50  superfine  sorts,  named  (new' 

collectinn) 2    2    0 

Superfine  mixtures,  per  100,  from  tis.  /to    .,]        *"  0  10    6 

...  »  single,  per  100  ..,.        "*        "*  fl    fi    ft 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  eac;'b,  from  I3.  to  0    2    6 

„  „  punctatum,  each,',  from  3s.  to  0  10    6 

)»  j>  roseum,  each,  from  Za.  6d.  to."  0  10    6 

it  ,t  rubrum   or  epr-ciosum,    each' 

from  3s.  Gd    to  1     1    0 

jj  J*  cruentum,  each,  from  5s.  to     '  0  10    « 

Anew  Collection  of  HYBRID  SEEDLING  LILIES,* 

six  sorts,  named,  for     *  0  15    0 

25  GEftANIUMS,  in  25  superfine  sori-ts,  named  '  "330 

Fine  varieties,  named,  per  d.  jz.,  from  12s.  to   ...  0  IS    0 

25  AURICULAS,  in  259upertine  eoTts,  named  .*"  2  10    0 

Good  named  variefei*,  per  dioz.  "  0  18    0 

12  pairs  C_ARN  A T  lOiN S,  in  12  supierfiae'sorts,  named i 


PIC0TEE3, 


i 


2  10    0 


H.  Groom  begs  to  say  tbathifi  CATALOGUE  is  ready  and 
will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  ap;,fjlica'-.ion,  * 

NEW  CAM.^LLIAS,   &c.  '  ' 

^VT'OUELL  AND  CO.,  p(>s;ses8iiig  an  extensive  Stock  of 
-*-  all  the  new  and  very  best  varieties  of  tne  above  in  beau- 
tiful healthy  plants,  well  furnished  with  flower-buria,  beg  to 
offer  them  at  30s.  per  d  >zeu,  package  included.  CaLaloffuea 
can  be  had  on  appiication. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  a  so  beg  to  call  attention  to  thef  llowing: 

ERICAS,  of  the  best  autumn,  winder,  and  spring-flowerinff 
kinds,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 

EPACRI'^,  ditto  ditto,  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

APhELEXI'^  humi  is,  macr&ntha  purpurea,  speclosum  sn- 
perbum,  and  other  fine  sorts,  9s.  per  dozen.  * 

STATICE  MACROPHYLLA,  a  beautiful  Conservatory  or 
Greenhouse  Plant,  3s  Gd  each. 

MITRARIA  COCCINBA,  a  splendid  hardy  shrub,  with  large 
scarlet  flowers,  fine  busby  plants,  ISs.  per  dozen. 

FUCHSIAS,  aU  the  new  and  best  varieties  of  1S50  18s  ner 
dozen.  '  ^ 

VERBENAS,  ditto  ditto,  1850.  12s.  per  doaen. 

CORR.^A  sp-jciosa  m^jor,  Cooperii,  bic  jlor,  &c,,  in  fine 
bushy  plants,  for  winter  ti  nvering,  12s.  per  dozen. 

PINKS,  all  the  finesr  first-class  show  varieties,  comprising 
such  as  have  been  exhibited  in  all  the  wiijning  stand-  a-:  thl 
past  me  ropolitan  exhibition-;,  Us.  and  18s.  per  dozen  p^ir^  ami 
can  be  sent  post  fret  (^aepember  the  best  monh  far  planiing). 

HYACINTHS,  a  superb  collection  of  all  ihe  best  hinda 
known,  for  glasses  or  pot  cultur*-,  at  9s  ,  12s.,  and  ISs   per  doz  ' 

Catalogues  cun  be  had  on  applicaiioj.  S  rong  plants  of  tlieir 
new  ChrisantOemums  ^or  au'Uinn  flowering  may  still  be  ha-J 
for  particulars  of  which  see  their  Advertisement  of  Au"  3l' 
They  also  continue  sending  out  packets  uf  their  fiue  Anemone 
Seed.— Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmuuth,  Sept.  28 
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! ^,     ^K ^- — tXtaToGUE  of  ROSEST^  HYACINTHS  AND  OTHER  ROOTS. 

Tl^.l^^I^:lTeVeZ?tZt%fillsn^^^^^^  NEW    PRTCED    CATALOGUE    OF 

J.V-  SOthEdinon,  foi-,tbepre.eni^^_^^^^^^^_^^^^^,^,.^^^^^l,     |-^  BULBOUS  ROOTS 

iatioQs  enclosing  tivo  postage    j^  :y,^i  published,  and  can  be  had  on  cmplication,. gratis 
ttTmps^iukjso-iVpromptiya-teodedto.    The  above  edittc..      _^        -f!  ...,._„....._.  rr..„..-„-.. 


[  Sept.  28, 


S 


20th  Edition,  for,  the  pre' 
i8  now  ready  f..r  delivpry  VJ-'^y-^        enclosing    t>0  postage 
tnowu  ■'°^«?"°';f'°J^-„„i,P'';;^fendedto.    The  above  editton. 

^.  -,         ;,,..  and  arranged,  cmrains  only  the  most  select 

Eoret\oth  od  and  nevv.  sS  that  the  purchaser  will  not  be 
?onfae'ed  by  a  lengthened  list  of  mere  nominal  varieties. 

SawbridicwortJi^Herts^ _ 

P-Fn  POTATOES  FOR  AUTUMN  PLANTING.— 

FOR  SALE,  a  few  Tons  of  TAYLOR'S  FOKTY-FOLD,.a 
ov,oice  round  Potato,  almost  as  early  as  ihe  A^hleaf,  equal  m 
Seoing  and  table  giali.ies  to  the  best  York  Ee^ents,  a  good 
cropper,  and  proved  to  resist  the  disease  better  than  any  other 
vlrietv  escaping  in  some  neigbh  .urhoods  m  the  midst  of  in- 
fection Pri?eofpicked  middle  size  (or  large  size)  tor  seed,  is. 
tfercwt  or  6!,  lOs  per  ton.  Small  seed  5!,  10s.  for  cash.-Apply 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  Kmigbt,  General  Agent,  Bridgewaler,  Somerset. 
NEW  ROSE  CATALOGDE. 

WM  WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  that  their  DESCIilPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
for  the  en.uiDg  season  is  now  reidy.  In  addition  to  the  splen- 
Sd  collection  enumerated  in  former  Catalogues,  the  present 
edition  contains  many  varieties  of  first-rate  merit. 

As  heretofore,  the  Catalogue  will  be  duly  forwarded  to  all 
whi  have  favoured  W.  W.  and  S.  with  their  commands,  and 
rnav  be  had  Gratis  on  application  ;  also  Catalogues  of  Orna- 
mental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Conifera;,  American,  Herbaceous, 
'and  Greenhouse  Plants ;  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  New 
and  Choice  Fruit-trees,  new  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias, 
isc  &c.  The  Trade  Catalogue  is  also  now  ready. 
Woodlands  Nursery.  Mar  sheld,  Pckfleld,  SuS5e%. 


DUTCH  BULBS   AND  OTHER  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

THOMAS  JACKSON  and  SON  respectfuUy  an- 
nounce that  they  have  received,  in  fine  condition,  their 
annual  consignment  ot  the  above  ;  and  as  they  import  jione  but 
those  of  the  largest  size  and  best  quaUty,  purchasers  may  rely 
upon  having  fine  roots.  „     - ,  -, 

Good  mised  double  Hyacinths  for  Borders,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Fine  named  double  and  single  Hyacinths  for    Glasses   or 
Pots,  from  6s.  per  dozen. 
The  newest  Crocuses,  and  aU  other    Bulbs  at   the  same 

moderate  ra^e.^^  GARDENS.  HAMPTO.>^  COURT.  ^  . 

Having  added  by  lease  these  famous  Gardens  to  their 
oreviously  estensive  premises,  "T.J.  and  Son  "now  possess 
the  largest  Glass  Establishment  in  the  Trade.  To  then- 
General  Stock,  they  respectlulJy  invite  the  inspection  of  ^ohle- 
aneo  Gentlemen,  and  Purchasers,  who  will  find  in  fine  health 
and 'great  gnantity  (in  the  Fruit  Department),  Frmting  and 
BuccesBion  Pines,  Figs,  Vines,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  &c.,  in 
sots  for  forcing ;  (in  the  Flower  Department),  Orchidaceous, 
iStove  Greenhouse,  and  Herbaceous  Plants  ;  (and  in  the  open 
«3T0und),  Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roots, 
and  General  Nursery  Stock  on  Sale  at  the  lowest  remunerative 
irices.— Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Kingston,  Surrey.  Sept.  28. 


very  singular 
(North 


.  6d.  to  2s.  Od.  each. 

„  2s.  6<J.     ,, 
.  6d.  „  5s.  Od. 


It-contains  a  desceipxive  List  oJ all  the  best  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Crocus,  Liliums, 
Gladiolus,  Ixia,  ^c.,  with  some  excellent  cultural 
ADVICE  as  to  ihe  best  method  of  growing  them.  It  will 
be  found  of  oreat  service  to  all  growers. 

The  "  CoUe'ctions  of  Seeds  "  sent  out  by  us  having  given  such 
universal  satisfaction,  we  have-been  induced  to  oifer  the  follow- 
ing "Collections  ot  Roots,"  which  we  are  certain  will  please  every 
purchaser. 

For  the  List  of  Roots  contained  in  the  Collections,  see  our 
new  Book  Catalosue. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS.  £    s.  d. 

No.  1  CoUectioD,  all  the  most  approved  sorts  ...3    0    0 

No.  2  Collection,  containing  smaller  quantities  ...2    0    0 

No.  3  Collection,  for  a  small  Garden       10    0 

For  details  of  Collections,  see  Catalogue. 
100  Hyacinths  in  100  very  fine  sorts.      Purchaser's 

selection         

100  Hyacinths  in  50  fine  sorts.       Purchaser's  selection 
50  Hyacinths  in  50  superior  sorts  ditto 

60  Hyacinths  in  25  superior  sorts  ditto 

2i  Hyacinths  in  12  superior  varieties         ditto 
12  Hyacinths  in  12  superior  varieties         ditto 

Where  the  seleclion  of  Hyacinths  is  left  to  W.  E.  R. 
and  Co.,  they  request  to  be  informed  whether  they  are 
intended  for  water,  pots,  or  the  open  ground;  also 
whether  single  or  double  Hyacinths  are  preferred. 
When  the  choice  is  left  to  them  they  generally  send  about 
two-thirds  double,  and  one-lhird  single,  which  gives  a 
greater  variety.  Purchasers  may  rely  upon  really  good 
sorts  being  selected  when  the  choice  is  left  to  ourselves, 
and  we  will  guarantee  to  give  them  satisfaction. 
For  Catalogues,  and  further  information,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RBNDLB  AND  Co., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 

N.B.  Our  Hyacinths  and  other  roots  have  just  arrived  from 

Holland  in  excellent  condi'ion. 


3  0 
2  10 
1  10 
1  5 
0  12 
0     G 


A    LIST  OF  TERRESTRIAL  AND  EPIPHYTICAL 

XX  OROUIDEiE, 

FOUND  IN  ASS.\M  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURING  HILLS. 

[Umless  spewflcally  meniioned,  the  Plants  are  Bpiphyte?,  and 
from  the  Hills,] 

Applyto  Messrs.  GSARLES  CANTOR  AND  CO.yin  Cadcutta, 
who  will  receive  orders  for  Orchideae  of  Assam  and  the  Hills  ill 
the  vicinity. 

1  Oberonia  iridifolia 

2  ,,         species 

3  SLiparis  braoteata.  Upper 
,4  h       ,,      concinna  [issam 
,  5  &        „      anceps 
» 6  a       „      cylindrostaohys 

7  „      longipes 

8  Otochilus  fuscus 
„      species 

Pholidota  imbricata 

„  undulata 

„  articulata 

,,  3  species,  new 

Ccelogyne  iiavida 

undulata 


W/l  ESSRS.  STaNDISHand  NOBbK  have  to  otter 
j\  Mt,  the  following  very  desirable  plants  as  under  ;  at  the  same 
f-m  1  ttey  beg  to  observe  that  they  supply  every  kind  of 
^^r=o  TV  Stock,  Catalogues  of  which  can  be  bad  on  application. 
SzAL  BA  INDIOA,  "GLORY  OF  SUmiNG-HILL."— In 
"ffene  *^^  appearance  this  plant,  when  in  bloom,  reminds  one  of 
^erin  tn  eplendens,  producing  large  double  rose-like  flowers 
nf  the  richest  pink  ;  good  plants,  3s.  6d.  to  10s.  M.  each. 
trVpt  VMERIA  JAPONICA  SEEDLINGS. 
^,^^.  12s.  per  doz.,  or  63s.  per  100. 

t.^^^'  30s.  „  210s.      „ 

1  fOirt  6  i  iehes  to  2  feet  6  Inches  high,   eOs.  per  dozen. 
%  foof  fl  ii  t-^hes  to  8  feet  6  inches  high,   90s.        „ 
«eet6in   ches  to  4  feet  6  inches  high,  126s.        „ 

And  larger  plants  iu  proportion. 
ThoTvhole    of  the  above,  with  the  csceptinn  of  the  one  and 
i°r  ""  .  s  aedlings,  were  planted  into  the  open  border  last 
ring     are     fine  robust  specimens,  and  fit  for  immediate 

fRTPTO^VIER  tA  JAPONICA  var.  NANA, 

^i»rf  vnriet   7,  10s  6d.  to  21s. 

CUPRESSU"  i -UNEBHIS,  or  WEEPING  CYPRESS, 

"'fi^n'rhM  higl  "i,  IDs-  e-i.  each  ;  12  to  15  inches,  20s.  each. 

These  plants  :  ire  from  the  open  border— robust  specimens 

■*■  '^  , fit  for  immediate  planting. 

T  5  i„.  to  24  ins   .  31s,  6d  each  ;  24  ins.  to  30  ins ,,  42s.  each. 
riTPRFSSnS  GO  VENIANA.     (California,) 

fit^9  inches   7s.    M.  each  ;  9  to  15  inches,   lOs.  id.  each. 

15  to  "4  inches,  2,  Is.  each  :  2  .0  3  feet,  Sis.  id. 
nnPRFSSUS  LAM  BERTIANA,  2  feet,  3s,  6i.  each. 
CUPRESiUS  THUlUFERA,  var.  ELEGANS,  perfecUy hardy. 

1  f  nt  1,.  2  teet  high  ,  3s.  id  to  ts.  each. 
fp-pHAlOTAXUS  F  OHIUNII,  strong  plants,  31s.  6d.  each. 
*^  For    description,  soe  "Botanical    Magazine,"  by    Sh:    W. 

PORSYTHIA  VIRIDI.^SIMA 

1  foot  6  inches  to  2  fee.* 

2  feet  to  3  feet 

Pine^'biisbv  pllnts  from  op  en  border  fit  (or  immediate  planting. 

JASMINUM  NUDIFLORHM Is.  Od.   each. 

Flowering  plants  ,,.         ...         •■■     .     ..^s.  lid.        ,, 

This  is  a  very  desirable    winter  flowering  hardy  plant,  pro- 
ducing a  profusion  ot  flowers  of  the  richest  yellow  from 
December  to  February. 
OCEUCUS  ^CLEROPHYLL,^.    (North  of  China.)    This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  remarkableof  all  evergreen  Oaks,  hanng 
foliage  as  large  as  the  Sptmish  Chestnut,  and  more  than 
twice  the  substance.    Strong  seed  ing  plants,  42s.  each. 
OUERCUSINVERiA.   (North  of  China.)   Alsoevergreen, with 
smooth  eniire  leaves,  having  .,rcmarkably  large  male  inflo- 
rescence.   Seedlings,  42s. 
lAXODIUM  SEMPtKVIRENS. 
1  foot  to  1  foot  S  inches 
1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet  0  inches 
3  to  4  feet 


FERGUSON'S  SUMMER  AND  WINTER 
BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS. —Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  if 
you  want  choice  for  the  summer  you  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  order  now  for  May,  1851.  I  have  room  to  winter  almost  an 
unlimited  mimber  ;  and  where  the  reference  is  respectable,  and 
a  doubt  of  their  genuine  quality,  I  wiU  not  wish  a  remittance 
till  they  prove  worthy.  „      .         .        ,, 

I  also  offer,  at  double  the  price,  the  following,  in  about 
equal  quantities,  for  filling  the  beds  in  winter,  and  which  can 
be  removed  to  a  reserved  place  before  planting  the  Verbenas, 
&c.,  in  Mav,  and  returned  again  aad  again,  without  injury. 
Nice  plants  "of  Aucubajapouica,  Chinese  Arbor-vitais,  Junipers, 
Green  Holly,  Laurestinus,  Tree  Box,  Common  and  Portugal 
Laurel,  Cotoneaster  micropby.la,  Yew,  Berberis  aquifolium,  Jjc. 
For  larger  stuff,  see  other  advertisements.  As  the  rail  is  com- 
pleted to  Aylesbury  and  Buckingham,  D.  F.  invites  inspection. 
For  specimen  plants,  the  former  ;  small,  the  latter. 

David  Feegoson,  Nurserymiin,  &c  ,  near  Euckiogham. 


KITLEY'S  "GOLIAH"  STRAWBERRY. 

ROBERT  WHIBLEY  is  supplying  fine  plants  at  a 
very  reduced  price,  for  cash,  viz.,  2s.  per  dozen,  or  lOs. 
per  100.  Also  select  Chrysanthemums,  in  great  variety; 
blooming  plants  in  5-inch  pots,  from  6s.  per  dozen.    Lists  can 

SELECTED  NEW  SCARLET  GERANIUMS. 

The  following  superb  sorts  will  be  ready  on  and  after  the 
2l8t  of  October:  Flower  of  the  Day,  10s.  6d.  each;  Pheno- 
menon, Tom  Thumb's  Master.  Gem  of  Scarlets,  Tom  Thumb 
Improved,  Symmetry,  Pink  Pet,  Cerise  Unique,  Punch,  Hy- 
dranga:flora.  Queen  of  Summer,  Magnum  Bonum,  Perpetual, 
Lady  Agnes  Byng,  Jenny  Lind,  Cottage  Maid,  Trentham 
Scarlet,  12s.  per  dozen,  or  11  and  Flower  of  the  Day  for  20s. 
Orders  selected  in  the  rotation  received. 

Chester  Nursery,  Kenningtoo,  London. 


N- 


D^ 


2s.    to    2s.  6d.  each. 
3s.  6d.  to  5s.  „ 

7s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  „ 
Larger  in  propiortion. 
PLICATUM.     (North -if  China.)     A  noble  shrub, 


producing  in  great  profusion  large  globular  heads  of  flowers 

bf  the  purest  white.    Strong  plants,  2I3.  each. 
WEIGELIA  ROSEA.  ^^    ^^    ^^^^ 

tfoottoi'ft^t  6  inches  ;::    :::  is!  ed  to  2s:  m.  each 

Ifoot6inche8to2f.^et      ...        ..     33.  (Id.  to  5s.  Od.    „ 
These  last  are  fine  bushy  floweniig  plants. 
Selections  of  the  finestAutamualFlowering  Roses. 

Standards      .,.       16s.  Od.  per  dolmen. 

Half  Standards         ",*■  "*•    ,        "  ^^    i 

N  B  —Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble  have  a  large  quantity  of 
very'  fine  common  Laurels,  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  high;  also 
Spruce  Fir,  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  high  ;  which  can  be  sold  very 
cheap,  particulars  of  which  can  be  had  on  apphnation. 

Bagsbot  Nursery,  Sept.  28. 


EW      HYACINTH       SUPPORT.— 
HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Cesteh  Avenue,  Covent  Garden 
ARKET,  invite  the,  attention  of  the  Flower-growing  Public  to 
their  new  and  perfect 

SUPPORT  FOR  HYACINTHS  IN  GLASSES. 
Its  excellence  consists  in  its  being  neat  in  appearance,  easily 
applied,  keeping  the  bloom  erect  almost  without  being  visible, 
and  suited  to  every  size  and  shape  of  Hyacinth  Glass. 

May  be  obtained  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

TREES      SHRUBS,     ROSES,    VERBENAS,    &c.,    FOR 

THE  MILLION. 

AVID  FERGUSON,  Landscape  Gardener,  Con- 
TBACTOE,  Planter,  &c.,  offers  common  Laurels  at  \l.  to 
U  perlOOO-  if  100,000  are  takjn  10,000  will  be  added.  Good 
standard  Roses,  3  to  6  feet,  U.  per  100,  and  40(.  per  1000.  Ber- 
beris aquifolium,  fine,  IJ.  to  3i.  per  1000.  Evergreen  Privet, 
strong,  U.  to  li.  5s.  per  1000.  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  for 
hedges,  &c.,  fine,  10s.  per  100,  and  41.  per  1000.  Also  large 
quantities  of  the  following  at  low  prices:— Fine  specimen 
Cedrus  Deodara  and  Finns  exoelsa,  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  m 
pots  •  fine  specimen  Arbor-vita:,  Aucuba  japonica.  Yews,  Box, 
Phill'yreas,  red  Cedars,  Araucarias  ;  Scotch,  Silver,  and  Spruce 
Firs  •  Larch,  Oak,  Elm,  Ash,  Lime,  Hornbeam,  Hazel,  double 
pink 'and  scarlet  Thorns,  fine  maiden  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
worked  from  trees  in  the  houses  .on  the  spot ;  some  of  the  fruit 
■was  exhibited  at  Regenustreet,  and  received  a  Banksian 
Medal,  though  very  inferior  to  what  D.  F.  has  sent  to  his 
fruiterer  at  different  times  this  season,  which  can  be  proved  ; 
with  large  quantities  of  other  Fruit  Trees.  Also  first-rate 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
AnagaUis,  Salvias,  Cupheas,  &c.,  for  bedding  out,  at  Is.  6d. 
per  dozen,  if  5  to  20  dozen  are  taken  ;  Is.  3d.  if  20  to  50  dozen 
are  taken  ;  above  50  dozen.  Id.  each  ;  and  if  100  dozen  are 
taken,  5  dozen  will  be  added.  Carriage  free  to  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Leamington,  Peterborough,  Banbury,  Bedford,  and 
all  intermediate  stations  on  the  North- Western  Railway. 

Lists  marked  for  selection  at  the  above  prices  sent  free  on 
application;  but  to  those  not  already  in  possession  of  a  collec- 
tion, D.  F.  advises  parties  to  state  the  colour  and  quantity  they 
want,  and  leave  the  selection  to  him;  and  to  those  that 
have  no  convenience  fo,-  wintering  plants,  they  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  give  their  annual  orders  in  August  and 
September  tor  the  following  spring,  as  they,  on  taking  five 
dozen  and  upwards,  will  have  the  choice  not  only  of  those 
marked  in  the  list,  but  any  other  bedding  out  plant,  if  possible 
to  procure,  at  equally  low  prices. 

Letters  directed  Buckiogham  (where  all  Post-oface  orders 
are  requested  to  be  made  payable),  in  place  of  Aylesbury,  reach 
D.  F.  one  day  sooner. 


TO  GARDENERS,  &o. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  TUBING  for  Watering  Gardens, 
spreading  Liquid  Manure,  Ac.,  may  be  had  joined  up  to 
any  length.  Waterproof  Soles  tor  Boots  and  Shoes,  Thread 
ior  tying  up  Plants.  Outta  Percha  Canvas  suitable  for  nailing 
np  Trees,  &c.— Manufactured  by  The  Gdtta  PEEcmConf  akt 
Patentees,  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 
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FOR  SALE,  a  new  and  valuable  iaveutiou  lor 
HATCHING  GAME  AND  POULTRY  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  appara'us  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  is  perfectly 
portable,  and  capable  of  hatching  twice  the  number  of  eggs  at 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  any  incubator  hitherto  introduced  to 
the  public,  A  person  of  energy  and  capital  might  realise  a 
large  income  by  effecting  a  purchase  ot  the  invention,  and 
taking  out  a  patent ;  or  a  respectable  parly  would  be  treated 
with  to  take  a  share  in  the  undertaking.— Address,  R,  S.  T., 
Mr.  Newman's,  Goat-lane,  Horwicb, 


fimbriata 

barbata 

longicaulis 

procera 

cristata 

rigida 
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prascox 
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elata 
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32  6  Trichasma  Buavis 

33a  Bolbophyllum  umbellatum 

34  h       ,,  Careyanum 

35  a       „  flexuosum 

36  a        ,,  Jenkinsii 

37  a    Cirrhopetalum  ctespito- 

sum 
3S  a  „  cornutum 

39  „        macrophylium 

40  h  Trias 

41  a  Bria  paniculata 
42 
43  () 
44!) 

45  b 

46  6 
47 

48  6 

49  h 


79  1)  Dentlrobium  densiflorum 
pallidum 
Ditto,  like  the 
.above,  but  rose- 
coloured 
multicaule 
■amosnum 

83  h  Spathoglottis  pubescens, 
.ter. 

84  Arundina   bambueifolia, 
do,,  partly  Plains 

S5a  Pbaius  grandifolius,  do. 

86  „        WaUichu,  do. 

87  a     „        albus,  do. 

88  b      „        maculatus,  do. 

89  a     „        Apaturia   senilis, 

ditto  Plains 

90  0,  Eulophia  virens,  do.,  do. 

91  Vantia  teres 

92  a      „      cristata 

93  b      „      nov.  spec,  yellow, 

streaked  with  brown 

94  „      nov.    spec,     dull 

purple 

95  Camarotis  purpurea 

96  a  Micropera  pallida,  partly 

Plains 

97  Saccolabium  retusom 

98  d         „  micranthmn 

99  6  ,;  rigidum 

100  &  „  carinatum 

101  b         „  calceolare 

102  h         „  cnrvifoUum 

103  b  Sarcanthus  junceus. 

Plains 

104  b         „        affinis,  do. 

105  b         „        oxyphyllns,  do. 

106  a  Agrostophyllum    Kha. 

Sjanum 

107  a  OUceoclades  ampullacea 
103     Aerides     affiae,      partly 

Plains 

109  a        „  multiflomm.  Plains 

110  b       ,,        suaveoleus,  do. 

111  „        cdoratum,  do. 

112  b        „        refractum 

113  a  Xiphosium  acuminatum, 
Oriffith. 

114  b    Acanihophippium    SU- 
hetense,  terrest..  Plains 

115  a  Cymbidium  giganteum 

116  a  ,,        iancifolium 

117  ,,        aloifolium, 
Plains 

118  „       pendulum,  do. 

119  a  „       ebnrneum,  il. 
very  large 

120  a  „       inconspicuum 

121  a  ,,        longipetalum 

122  Euproboscis  pygmaea, 
Oriffith 

123  Geodorum  dilatatum,  ter., 
Plains 

124  a    ,,      candidum,  do.,  do. 

125  a  Calanthe  densifiora,  do. 

126  Platanthera  spec,  do. 

127  Perityslus  elatus,  tio.,do. 

128  „        spec,  do.,  do. 

129  a  Habenaria  ovigera,  do. 

130  &    ,,    4  new  species,  do. 

131  b  Pogonia,  2  species,  do. 
131  a  Cyrtosia,  do.,  Gowhatty 

133  a  Spiranthes,  ditto,  Now- 
gong 

134  Zeuxine  sulcata,  do.,  do. 
1356  AuKctochilus  Roxburghii 

ditto 

136  6    „    2  new  species,  do. 

137  b  Cypripedium  venustum 
ditto 

138  b        „        insigne,  do. 


flava 
pusilla 
densifiora 
clavicaulis 
planicaulis 
ferruginea  _ 
convallarioides 
spec.  fl.  large,  rose- 
coloured 

50  Aporam  anceps,  Plains 

51  a        „        Jenkinsii 

52  ,,        acinaciforme 

53  Dendrobium  Pierardi, 

Plains 

54  b  „        heterocarpum 

55  a  „       -Paxtanii 

56  a  „        fimbriatum 

57  a  „        longicornu 
53  a  „        formosum 

59  b  „        intermedium 

nov.  spec. 

60  b  „        pulchellum 

61  b  „        nov.  species 

62  „        calceolus 

63  a  ,,         densiflorum 

64  6  ,,        sulcatum 

65  b  ,,        bicameratum 

66  a  „        Jenkinsii 

67  „        ccErulescens 

68  „        nobile 

69  a  „        Gibsonii 

70  6  „        candidum 
716         ,,,      -  stupcsum 

72  a  „        Cambridgea- 

73  6  „         clavatum  [num 

74  b  „        Dalhousianum 

75  6  ,,        Devonianum 

76  6  „        Farmerii 

77  6  „        Griffihii 

78  6  ,,        transparens 
N.B.  Plants  not  marked  are  common.    Plants  marked  with 

an  o,  are  found  less  frequently,  and  are  consequently  considered 
as  somewhat  rare.  Plants  marked  with  a  6  are  seldom  brought 
in,  and  consequently  are  considered  very  rare. 

Fifty  rupees  for  a  box  measuring  3  cubic  feet,  containing  40 
to  60  plants  of  the  larger  kinds,  or  50  to  80  of  the  middle  and 
smaller  kinds.  One  rupee  for  a  single  plant  of  the  common 
kinds.  The  rare  and  very  rare  in  proportion.  If  any  new 
plants,  not  discovered  before,  are  sent,  a  separate  charge  will 
be  made.  .  .      e-  ^    ,n 

A  plant  is  generally  composed  of  a  bunch  containing  5  to  10 
stems,  or  more.  Those  with  pseudo-bulbs,  ID  to  20  or  more  ; 
and  Aerides,  Vauda,  Sacoolabiuai  and  Orchideffl  of  similar 
growth,  2  or  3-together. 

IMPORTANT    TO   GENTLBMEN,  FARMERS,  AND 
GARDENERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  proiluee  of  Two  Acres 
of  POTATOES,  from  Mr.  Sangster's  prepared  cuttings, 
on  Mr.  Wm.  Weller's  Farm,  near  the  Falstaff  Inn,  on  the  road 
from  Gravesend  to  Chatham,  on  the  11th  Oct.,  and  the  three 
following  days,  while  they  arc  being  taken  up.  They  are  free 
from  disease,  and  first-rate  quality.  Those  who  may  not  be 
able  to  attend,  will  please  to  forward  their  orders  early  (as  the 
stock  is  small),  to  Messrs.  Hat,  Sangstee,  and  Co,,  Nursery, 
men  and  Seedsmen.  Newington  Butts,  Loudon,  with  Post-oflice 
orders,  payable  to  John  Sasostee,  Borough,  which  will  meet 
due  attention. 

Peice  on  the  Gbound. 
York  Regents         ...  8s.  per  bushel,  21s,  per  eack  ot  3  bushels. 
American  Natives  ,,,  8s.        do.         21s.        do.  do. 

Soden's  Early  Oxford  10s.        do.  27s,        do.  do. 

Delitered  at  Rochester,  or  the  Railway  Station,  at  Is.  per 
bushel  extra,  including  bag  and  eack. 

Newington  Butts,  London.  Sept.  28. 

B^URbTdGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  cooking 
apparatus  possesses  greater  general  advantages  than  any  yet 
submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  material 
and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  eflect  with  the  least  consumption  ot 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus.  B.  and  H.  can 
sately  recommend  it.  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  May  bo  seen 
in  daily  use  at  the  Craven  Hotel,  Craven-street,  Strand  ;  Stevens' 
Hotel,  Bond-street ;  Greenwich  Hospital  ;  University  College 
Hospital  ■  and  is  in  use  by  upwards  of  200  privaie  families,  and 
at  the  Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street,  London.  A  prospectus 
can  be  fornarded  upon  appUcation,  detailing  particoJara 
and  price. 
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NEW  SEEDLING  STRA-WBERRY— MYATT'S 
"SURPRISE."— This  i3  a  variety  raised  from  the  British 
Queen,  which,  it  resembles,  though  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and 
a  very  free  bearer,  producing  a  greater  abundance  of  those 
large  angular-shaped  Strawberries  than  any  other  variety,  and 
finiahiu.ii  off  the  last  fruit  of  a  good  size,  price  505.  per  100. 

Also  Myatb'9  Eleanor,  5s.  British  Queen,  Globe,  Mammoth, 
Comte  de  Paris.  Hooper's  Seedling,  Keens*  Seedling,  Swan- 
ston's  Seedling,  ^Itou  Pine,  3s.  Gti.  Fertilised  Hauubois,  5s. 
Cuthlll's  Black  Prince,  10s.  Gd.  per  100.  Kuley's  Goliah,  3s.  Gd. 
per  doz.,  or  20s.  per  100.  — Manor  Farm,  Deptford. 
WAXEEEK'S J3E3CRIPTIVE  CA.TALO&U£  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

HOSEA  'WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PL.\NTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  &c.,  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  Watebeb, 
Snap  Hill  Nursery,  SVoktng,  Surrey. 

■^'  Everybody  who  has  aay  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
autumn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 


NURSERIES.  CHESHUNT,  HERTS. 

A  PAUL  AND  SON  respectfully  inform  their 
•  Customers  and  the  Public  in  general,  that,  their  New 
and  Descriptive  CA.TALOGUE'5  of  Rosea  and  Hardy  Orna- 
mentalFlowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  will  be  ready  by  the  1st  of 
October.  Applications,  enclosing  two  stamps  for  the  Rose,  and 
one  for  the  Tree  Catalogue,  will  be  immediately  attended  to, 


AMciRIOAN  PLANTS. 
JOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
"  PLANTS,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  &c.,  is  now  published,  and 
may  be  bad  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Khododeudroa  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur- 
chasers every  facility  in  mailing  selections. 
American  Nursery.  Bagshot,  Sarrey. 


GEORGE  JACKMAN,  Ndrseryman,  Woking, 
Surrey,  1^  mile  from  the  Woking  Station  of  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just  published 
anew  and  complete  CATALOGUE  of  his  American  Plants, 
Ornamental  Evergreens  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  &c.,  which  may  be  had 
gratis  on  application, 


E.  FOSTER,  ESQ.'S,  NEW  PELARGONIUMS. 

WM.  BRAGG  is  authorised  by  Edmund  Foster, 
Esq.,  of  Clewer  Manor,  to  send  out  his  new  and  choice 
varieties  tor  1850,  Catalogues  of  which  can  be  had  on  appica- 
tion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rouse  has  likewise  favoured  W.  B.  with 
the  stock  of  his  superb  Pelargonium  "ALIBI."  Other  good 
and  approved  sorts  ;  for  description  and  price,  see  Catalogue, 
■which  contains  lists  of  Chater's  and  other  new  and  superb 
Hollyhocks,  Pansies,  Pinks,  Picotees,  Carnations,  Roses,  Chry- 
santhemums,  &c.  ;  ground  and  pot  roots  of  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias,— StB"  Nursery,  Slough,  Bucks. 


FIL.    l'  CLASS  SEEDLING  GERANIUM. 

RUNDLE'S  BEAUTY  OF  MONTPELLIER.—For 
a  description  of  this  valuable  flower,  see  the  Gardeners' 
Chraniale  of  Saturday,  Sept.  7.  It  is  a  sterling  flower,  and  will 
be  sure  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Price  20s,  each.  One 
over  on  every  throo  to  the  trade. 

Apply  to  WiiiUAM  E.  Rendle  and  Co., 

Nurserymen.  Plymouth. 


NEW    AND    CHOICE    GERANIUMS, 

AT  VERT  LOW  PRICES. 

PLANTS  WILL  BE  READY  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF 

OCTOBER. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  Co.,  Plymouth,  have 
this  season  a  very  large  stock  of  the  following  GERA- 
NIUMS, and  are  enabled  to  offer  them  at  the 
FOLLOWING  LOW  PRICES. 

Purchaser's  Selection  of  Twelve  from  the  following  List  for 
Forty  Shillings  ;  or  without  the  first  three  for  Thirtv  Shilling?. 
FOi^UETT'S   MAGNIFICENT,   FOSTER'S   GIPSY 

BRIDE,  FALSTAFF, 
Star,  Ariel,  Blanche,  Negress,  Cracker,   Cassandra,    Sundown, 
Symmetry,  Gustavus.  Gulielma,  Grandiflora,  Foster's  Yiotory, 
Clown,  Singularity,  Refulgens,  Cruenta,  Princess,  Juaii,  Rosa- 
mond,  Harlequin,  Emilie,  Centurion,  and  Brilliant. 

ScABLETS.— Commander  in  Chief,  Excellence,  and  Queen  of 
Summer. 

FANCY  GERANIUMS. 

Purchaser's  Selection  of  Twelve  from  the  following  List  for 
Twenty-five  shillings,  or  Twenty  for  Thirry.five  shillings. 

Alboni  (Hendirson's),  Anais,  Bouquet  tout  fait,  Beauty  of 
Winchester,  Champion  of  Devon,  Fair  Emily,  Fairy  Queen,  Jehu, 
Jehu  improved,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Jenny  Lind,  Lady  Rivers,  Lemon- 
scented,  La  belle  Africaine,  Lady  Plymouth,  Lady  Scarborough, 
Madame  Grisi,  Mazeppa,  Superb,  Madame  Celeste,  Mtnerya, 
Modesta,  Magnifica,  Nosegay,  Pheasant's  foot,  Prince  ot  Orange, 
Picturata,  Queen  Victoria,  Quercitolium  coccineum,  Radula, 
Rosa  odorata,  Sidonia,  Statiaskii,  Unique,  and  Zelia. 

Purchaser's  Selection  of  Twenty  from  the  following  List  for 
Twenty  shillings. 

ARNOLD'S  VIRGIN  QUEEN  (the  best  white  known),  Star 
of^;he  West,  Jenny  Lind,  Boyle's  Crusader,  Orion,  Marc  An- 
tony,. Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Rosy  Circle,  Nourmahal,  Margaret, 
Mount  Etna,  Desdemooa,  Hebe's  Lip,  Aurora,  Pluto,  Champion, 
Pearl  Forget-me-not,  Sunrise,  Isabella,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Con- 
flagration, Black  Prince,  Mercury,  Lady  Ebrington,  Scarlet 
Defiance,  Rosa  Mundi,  Distinctus,  Admiration,  Mustee,  and 
Flora's  Flag. 

Descriptions  of  most  of  the  above-named  Geraniums 
will  be  found  in  our  NEW  BOOK  CATALOGUE 
OF  PLANTS,  which  can  be  had  on  application  for 
one  penny  postage  stamp. 

»**  FIRST  ORDER  WILL  SECURE  BEST 
SELECTION. 

All  Orders  above  21*  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  any.  station  on  the  Great  Western^  Bristol  and^xetery 
and  South  Devon  Railways. 

Railway  and  Steam  communication  from  this  port  to  all  parts 
of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  AND  CO., 

Ndrseeymen,  Plymouth, 


■'HE    BLACK   FRINGE    STRAWBERRY,    now 

sending  out  at  V)s.  per  100. 


Also  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  CULTIVA- 
TION OF  THE  POTATO,  containing  a  Competition  Essay 
for  the  Prize  of  1000  francs  ofifered  by  the  Belgian  Government. 
Also  Instructions  on  the  Management  of  Asparagus,  Scdkale, 
Rhubarb,  Vegetable  Marrow,  Scarlet  Ruuner,  Strawberry, 
Melon,  and  Cucumber  ;  Chicory  and  Lamb  Letcuce  as  Salads  ; 
the  LisiaathuB  Ruasellianus,  and  the  Tree  Mignonette.  The 
Destruction  of  Woodliceand  Green-fly  ;  and  Peat  Charcoal  as 
a  Manure.  By  James  Cdthill,  Horticulturist,  Camberwell, 
London.— Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  him  only.  Price 
2s. ;  or,  by  post,  2s.  4d.  


PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

HENRY  ROGER  SMITHE,  of  Eastling,  Faver- 
sham,  Kent,  engages  to  supply  the  Public  with  the 
NATURAL  GRASSES  AND  TREFOILS,  in  mixtures  suited 
to  .the  description  of  soil  which  may  be  named,  at  It  per  acre, 
allowing  3  bushels.  The.Seeds  to  be  delivered  on  the  railway. 
Mixtures  for  Lawns  and  old  Pastures  at  an  equal  reduction. 
These  Seeds  are  gathered  by  a  gentleman,  who,  having  made 
them  his  study  from  boyhood,  now  ofiEers  the  result  of  his  la- 
bour for  the  good  of  the  landed  interest,  who  are  so  suddenly 
and  UQ'  qually  taxed. 

A  reference  is  required  £rom  unknown  correspondents. 


SAFFRON   WALDEN. 
SUPERB  "DOUBLE  HOLLYiJOCKS.  " 

WILLIAM  CHATER    begs  respectfully  to  inform 
the  public,  tbat  he  is  now  sending  out  Plants  of  his  un- 
equalled collection  of  this  ornamental  flower.     See  Catalogue, 
which  may  be  had  on  application,  by  enclosing  a  postage  stamp. 
Hints  on  their  cultivation  given  to  purchasers,  if  required. 
Safiron  Walden,  Ehsex,  Sept.  28. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1850. 

MERTTNG  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
TuKSDAT,    October  1— Horticuitoral    3  p.m. 


In  these  days,  when  quacks  endeavour  to  cram 
their  nostrums  down  simple  people's  throats,  and 
persuade  John  Bull  that  their  conundrums  are  the 
only  things  under  heaven  by  which  a  gardener  may 
hope  to  prosper,  there  is  some  danger  that  the  real 
principles  of  horticulture  may  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  the  simple  rules  of  science  and  good  sense  may 
be  abandoned,  for  a  foolish  belief  in  the  potency  of 
tiles,  and  pipes,  and  pots,  and  pans,  and  other 
trumpery.  It  is  therefore  time  to  declare  that  good 
gardening  wants  no  such  aids  ;  that  the  simplest 
means  are  those  which,  in  skilful  hands,  lead  to  the 
best  results,  and  that  he  is  the  best  gardener  who 
produces  the  greatest  profit  at  the  smallest  cost. 

When  the  great  engineer,  with  some  tackle  and  a 
few  score  labourers,  lifted  the  vast  tube  of  the  Menai 
bridge,  he  did  no  more  perhaps  than  a  Pharaoh 
couldhave  accomplished  by  the  united  force  of  10,000 
slaves.  But,  in  the  one  case  we  had  science,  skill, 
and  economy  ;  in  the  other,  brute  force  and  barbarian 
profusion.  Will  anyone  venture  to  place  the  despot 
on  a  level  with  the  philosopher  ?  In  like  manner 
when  a  gardener  with  a  clear  head,  skill,  and  a 
glazed  box,  produces  crops  that  are  at  the  least  equal 
to  those  obtained  in  costly  hothouses  with  all  the 
appliances  of  wealth  and  material,  we  must  take 
care  not  to  elevate  the  owner  of  the  latter,  even 
though  he  wear  a  smart  coat,  and  clean  linen,  to  a 
level  with  the  former,  ragged  and  poor  as  his  apparel 
may  be,  and  seldom  as  his  wages  go  to  the  payment 
of  a  washer- woman.  The  first  is  the  great  gardener ; 
the  other  is  infinitely  his  inferior  as  such,  even  though 
he  should  have  a  handle  to  his  name. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  apply  these  observations  he 
will  do  well  to  read  "  Cuthill's  Practical  Instruc- 
tions,"* for  then  he  will  find  what  simple  means 
are  needed  to  bring  about  the  most  perfect  results 
in  the  branch  of  gardening  to  which  they  refer.  We 
are  too  little  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  garden- 
ing advice  to  which  no  exception  can  be  fairly 
taken,  either  theoretically  or  practically,  not  to  draw 
attention  particularly  to  this  little  book,  in  which 
the  reader  will  find  the  results  of  a  good  culti- 
vator's experience  told  without  humbug  and  cox- 
combry. The  author  is  a  market-gardener  ;  he  gets 
his  living  out  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  at  Camber- 
well  ;  his  interest  impels  him  in  every  way  to 
observe  the  utmost  possible  economy  consistent  with 
profit ;  he  therefore  eschews  all  fiddle-faddle  schemes 
for  dandifying  a  kitchea  garden ;  and  he  tells  his 
readers  honestly  and  fully  what  he  does  and  how  he 
does  it.  The  goodness  of  his  advice  concerning  the 
Potato  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  is  not  among 
the  serious  sufferers  by  disease. 

As  it  is  probable  that  no  crop  is  worse  grown 
or  worse  managed,  as  a  whole,  than  Asparagus,. we 
shall  select  some  of  Mr.  Cuthill's  remarks  upon  that 
root,  in  illustration  of  the  foregoing  observations. 
The  following  is  his  description  of  the  London 
market  garden  method  : — "  The  present  plan  of 
making  Asparagus  beds  round  London,  consists  in 
putting  on  an  immense  quantity  of  manure,  and 
trenching  the  ground  three  or  four  feet  deep,  mixing 
the  manure  as  the  work  proceeds.  In  March  the 
ground  is  measured  out  after  the  following  manner  ; 
suppose  that  a  fence  runs  south  and  north,  or  other- 
wise, 3  feet  is  allowed  between  it  and  the  first 
row  ;  a  drill  is  drawn  about  two  inches  deep,  the 
seed  sown  thinly,  say  six  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  that 
gives  choice  of  drawing  out  the  weakest,  in  order 
that  the  permanent  crop  may  stand  one  foot  apart. 
The  next  row  is  sown  18  inches  from  the  one  just 
mentioned ;  then  for  the  alley  and  two  sides  of  the 
bed,  5  feet  are  allowed ;  then  another  row  of  seeds, 
and  so  on,  that  gives  two  rows  to  each  bed.  The 
first  year  Onions  are  generally  sowed- all  over  the 


ground;  the  second  year,  Lettuce,  or  any  dwarf- 
growing  vegetable  that  will  not  choke  the  Asparagus, 
and  so  on  ;  until  the  third  year,  when  the  beds  are 
formed  out,  and  a  few  inches  of  mould  dug  out  of 
the  alley,  and  put  on  the  crowns  ;  but  only  a  few  of 
the  finest  heads  are  cut  this  year.  Autumn  arrives, 
and  when  the  haulm  is  cut,  the  whole  of  the  ground 
is  forked  over,  and  planted  with  Cabbage,  Coleworts, 
or  winter  greens  ;  then  in  spring  the  beds  are  largely 
supplied  with  mould  out  of  the  alleys,  covering  the 
crowns  from  8  to  10  inches  deep.  The  finishing 
of  the  cutting  must  be  left  to  the  grower.  A  fair 
crop  of  heads  must  be  left  after  four  or  five  weeks' 
cutting,  in  order,  in  some  measure,  to  strengthen  the 
young  buds  for  the  next  year's  crop,  and  to  restore 
to  the  roots  what  has  been  taken  from  them,  in  the 
shape  of  a  crop  ;  but  not  one  head  must  be  allowed  to 
grow  until  you  leave  off  cutting  entirely  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  (1)  When  the  haulm  gets  ripe,  it  is  all 
cut  down,  and  the  mould  thrown  into  the  alleys,  and 
there  enriched,  and  the  whole  of  the  beds  and  alleys 
are  planted  again  with  Cauliflowers,  &c." 

By  this  metliod  the  ground  is  economised  with 
much  skill,  no  doubt,  and  never  allowed  to  be  at 
rest ;  but  the  practice  is  in  this  defective,  that  the 
beds  are  dry  when  they  should  be  moist,  and  that 
the  Asparagus  has  to  force  its  way  upwards  through 
a  solid  mass  of  resisting  matter,  which  hardens  the 
shoots  by  the  resistance  it  offers  to  their  progress, 
and  renders  them  tasteless,  by  depriving  them  of 
light,  except  at  the  tip,  which  the  Londoner  nibbles 
with  so  much  satisfaction.  Mr.  Cuthill's  plan  is 
this : 

"  I  propose  that  each  row  be  planted  3  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  other,  and  that  each  plant  stand  1  foot 
apart  in  the  row.  This  will  give  ample  room  for 
cleaning  the  crop,  and  for  drawing  up  earth  over  the 
crowns,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  Z  or  i  inches  deep,  to 
be  lowered  again  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
soil  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  By  this  method  I 
consider  that  Asparagus  might  be  cut  at  least  ten 
daus  earlier  than  it  is  by  the  plan  now  practised  of 
burying  the  roots  deep  in  a  bed  of  earth,  where  sun 
and  air  cannot  act  upon  them  ;  and,  as  for  flavour, 
it  has  long  been  proved  that,  although  gentlemen's 
gardeners  do  not  grow  Asparagus  so  large  as  the 
market-gardener,  of  the  two,  it  is  by  far  the  j^feesf  in 
flavour,  with  at  least  three  times  more  eatable  matter 
in  each  head,  though  only  two-thirds  the  length.  I 
have  had  Asparagus  sent  to  me  from  Brussels,  all 
blanched  together  a  beautiful  creamy  white,  bat, 
when  cooked,  I  could  not  discover  the  taste  of 
Asparagus  in  it.  It  was  watery  and  insipid,  as 
highly  blanched  Asparagus  must  always  be,  having 
only  the  watery  flavour  of  the  roots.  I  have  proved 
this  years  ago,  by  keeping  it  in  frames  shut  up,  and 
the  glass  covered  over  with  mats  to  exclude  light." 
— "  As  soon  as  the  dead  haulm  is  cut  down  in 
autumn,  I  give  the  beds  a  good  rich  dressing  of  rich 
manure  for  the  winter,  salting  them  in  spring,  and 
covering  the  manure  with  mould,  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. The  rain  carries  down  the  strength  of  the 
winter  covering  to  the  roots ;  and,  when  spring 
arrives,  it  might  be  raked  off  into  the  alleys,  leaving 
only  mould  enough  on  the  beds  to  protect  the  roots 
from  the  summer  sun.  We  have  then  Asparagus, 
green,  and  eatable  almost  to  the  very  root." 

In  the  preceding  quotations  the  italics  are  our 
own.  It  will  probably  be  urged  that  this  advice  is 
nothing  new.  We  believe  that  to  be  so.  But  what 
the  reader  of  gardening  works  wants  is  not  novelty, 
but  instructions  as  to  how  he  is  to  find  his  way 
through  the  farrago  of  interested  and  disinterested 
recommendations  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  to  9  men  in  10  how  many  ways 
there  may  be  of  doing  a  thing ;  what  they  want  to 
know  is  the  best  way ;  or,  if  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  that,  which  way  is  certainly  an  ex- 
cellent one.  How  seldom  they  are  told  this  by 
persons  they  can  trust,  their  own  experience  will 
show  them.  It  is  as  a  most  useful  help,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  to  those  who  most  require  help,  that  we  have 
given  this  prominent  place  to  a  notice  of  "  Cbthilii's 
Practical  Instructions." 


»  "  Practical  InstructioDH  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Potato," 
contaiciog  a  Cotnotticii'ii  Essay  fjr  the  Prize  of  1000  francs 
offered  b>  the  Belgian  Grovernmeat.  Also  instructions  on  the 
management  t.f  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  Vegetable 
Marrow,  Scarlet  Runner.  Strav%berry,  Melon,  Cucuinber ;  the 
Tomato,  or  Love-apple  ;  Chicory  and  Lamb  Lettuce  as  ^ala'is  ; 
the  risianthu^  Russelllauus ;  the  tree  Mignonette.  The  destruc- 
tion of  woodtice  and  green-ily  ;  and  peat  charcoal  as  4  manure 
B;  JiUi£3  CiiTHiLL,  Horticulturistj  Camberwell. 


The  Kalosanthes  coccinea  and  varieties,  as  bed- 
ding plants,  cannot  be  excelled  either  in  beauty  or 
the  facility  with  which  their  cuttings  are  struck  and 
brought  into  a  flowering  state.  The  immense  and 
singularly  compact  head  of  bloom  that  can  be  bb- 
tained  from  each  comparatively  small  plant,  in  about 
nine  months  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  put  in, 
combined  with  their  rich  colour,  render  them  the 
most  attractive  plants  in  the  parterre. 

We  will  proceed  at  once  to  give  our  mode  of  cnl- 
tivating  the  family  for  bedding  purposes,  knowing, 
from  the  numerous  inquiries  made  about  our  mode 
of  treatment,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  appre- 
ciate any  information  on  the  subject ;  and  those 
who  have  only  seen  these  plants  cultivated  in  pots, 
for  exhibition,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  gratified  to  leam 
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that  they  are  equally  beautiful  when  planted  out  in 
beds ;  for,  when  we'll  managed,  their  fine  compact 
appearance  and  the  size  of  the  flower  far  surpass 
tliat  of  individual  plants  grown  in  pots.  Any  time 
about  the  end  of  September  we  take  some  strong 
points  of  the  growing  shoots,  and  after  forming  them 
into  cuttings  of  2^  inches  in  length,  cutting  close  to 
a  joint,  and  stripping  the  leaves  from  the  bottom  for 
about  I  of  an  inch,  we  lay  them  on  the  potting 
bench  to  dry  for  24  hours.  This  is  necessary,  as 
from  the  extreme  succulence  of  the  plants  they  are 
apt  to  rot  if  put  in  at  once. 

Shallow  pans  or  boxes  4  inches  deep,  and  any 
convenient  length  and  width,  are  prepared  by 
putting  in  2  inches  of  drainage,  then  a  little  moss  or 
sphagnum,  and  over  that  some  lumpy  peat  or  loam 
an  inch  deep  ;  and  then  an  inch  of  sandy  loam,  fine 
lime  rubbish  and  sand,  well  mixed  and  pressed 
closely  down. 

The  cuttinps  should  be  put  in  about  an  inch  or 
1|  inch  apart,  and  a  slight  watering  given  to  settle 
the  soil  round  them.  Place  them  in  any  frame  or 
pit,  or  even  in  the  greenhouse,  close  to  the  glass, 
and  they  will  strike  freely,  and  continue  rooting  all 
the  winter.  The  tops  will  not  grow  much  if  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  plenty  of  air  is  allowed  to 
circulate  about  them ;  nor  is  it  desirable,  as,  the 
dwarfer  the  plants  are,  the  more  novel  and  beautiful 
they  look. 

In  March  prepare  some  compost  for  potting  them, 
by  mixing  three  parts  sandy  loam,  some  fine  lime 
rubbish,  a  very  little  leaf  soil,  or  lumpy  peat  and 
sand.  Take  the  plants  from  the  pans  with  little 
balls  of  soil,  by  raising  them  gently  up  with  the 
potting-stick,  and  pot  them  singly  in  4-inch  pots 
■well  drained.  Place  them  in  a  frame  or  pit,  with 
their  tops  only  4  or  6  inches  from  the  glass,  and 
■where  the  frost  can  be  excluded  ;  keeping  the  frame 
close  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  after  which, 
they  must  be  gradually  inured  to  a  circulation  of 
air.  Tilling  the  sashes  at  the  sides,  by  placing  the 
tilter  between  them  and  the  rafter,  will  be  found  to 
answer  better  than  sliding,  or  only  tilting  at  the 
back.  The  object  is  to  give  strength,  without  drawing 
the  plants  up,  and  by  keeping  the  glass  close  to  their 
tops,  to  cause  them  to  set  flower-buds,  which  they  wil  1 
readily  do  under  such  treatment ;  and  by  planting 
out  time,  which  with  us  is  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  every  plant,  if  well  managed,  will  have  its 
head  of  bloom  perfectly  formed,  and  beginning 
to  expand. 

Kalosanthes  look  best  planted  in  circular  or  oval 
beds,  placing  the  tallest  in  the  centre,  and  gradually 
descending  to  the  edge;  the  last  row  should  be 
placed  in  the  ground  a  little  deeper  than  the  rest, 
and  should  slightly  incline  outwards,  in  order  to 
give  a  rounded  appearance.  Any  good  border  soil 
seems  to  suit  them  ;  but  if  poor,  some  fresh  loam 
and  leaf  soil  should  be  added.  We  always  water 
the  plants  well  before  turning  them  out  of  the  pots, 
and  the  bed  also  when  necessary.  Some  green  Moss 
laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed,  gives  it  a  neat 
appearance,  and  prevents  evaporation. 

It  will  be  found  that  no  plant  which  is  so  beauti- 
ful can  be  more  easily  managed  ;  and  when  in  flower, 
it  always  attracts  more  notice  than  anything  else. 
G.  F.  

It  is  curious  how  the  merest  accident  sometimes 
affords  valuable  facts,  where  attention  is  alive  to 
profit  by  every  opportunity  of  observation.  A  few 
days  since,  a  child  just  five  years  old  brought  a  green 
capsule  of  a  Carnation  which  was  surmounted  by 
three  unusually  large  stigmas,  begging  that  it  might 
be  opened  for  her  to  see  what  it  contained.  Nothing 
nncommon  ■B'as  anticipated,  but  on  dissection  our 
interest  was  at  once  excited.  Amongst  a  number  of 
the  ordinary  nearly  colourless  ovules  six  or  seven 
much  larger  green  bodies  appeared,  each  surmounted 
by  a  white  subulate  process.  On  further  examina- 
tion, these  were  found  to  be  almost  cartilaginous, 
■with  a  strong  suture  on  the  outer  side,  and  a  very 
faint  one  behind,  being  evidently  abortive  ovaries 
terminated  by  a  stigma  longer  than  themselves. 
After  some  search  another  specimen  was  found  in 
■which  the  placenta  ■was  divided  into  three  distinct 
parts,  two  of  them  connected  with  the  stigmas  by 
the  usual  cord  and  bearing  normal  ovules,  the  other 
Laving  three  more  or  less  perfectly  formed  ovaries, 
the  upper  and  lower  of  which  alone  were  furnished 
■with  a  stigma,  though  all  bore  towards  their  base 
imperfect  ovules.  The  remaining  ovules,  which  had 
Eot  undergone  complete  transformation,  were  no 
longer  amjjbitropal,  but  erect.  There  was  in  no 
case  any  central  placenta,  but  it  was  confined  to  the 
margin  thus  communicating  immediately  with  the 
stigma  without  any  stigmatic  cord. 

The  fact  tends  to  confirm  the  notion  that  the 
ovules  are  really,  like  the  ovaries,  metamorphoses  of 
the  leaves  ;  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  true  nature 
of  central  placentae,  showing  that  the  curious  capsule 


of  Cerastium  figured  in  our  volume  for  1844  by  Mr. 
Babington  is  not  so  decisive  on  the  point  as  might 
at  first  be  supposed.  We  do  not,  however,  advert  to 
the  matter  merely  on  account  of  its  physiological 
interest,  though  such  instances  of  transformation 
can  scarcely  be  too  frequently  noticed  in  a  publica- 
tion which  has  quite  as  much  in  view  the  diffasion 
of  information  already  existent,  as  the  recording  of 
new  or  interesting  facts  ;  but,  to  give  another 
example,  in  addition  indeed  to  thousands,  of  the 
wisdom  of  always  being  on  the  watch  for  the  infor- 
mation, and  we  may  add  too  the  rational  pleasure 
which  lies  scattered  beneath  our  feet  merely  waiting 
for  some  one,  as  it  were,  to  pick  it  np.  So  true  is 
it  that 

By  a  rich  loving-kindness,  redundantly  kind. 

Thus  pleasure  is  spre.id  thio'  the  earth, 
In  stray  gifts  to  be  claimed  by  whoever  shall  find. 


2.  1. 

1.  General  view  of  the  placenta,  magnified.  Two  of  the 
divisions,  of  one  of  which  the  stigmatic  tissue  atone  is  visible, 
bear  normal  amphitropal  ovules  ;  the  third  division  bears 
ovaries  instead  of  ovules,  or  it  ovules,  they  are  orthotropal.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  two  upper  ovaries  show  the  suture, 
the  lower  one  not ;  because  they  are  arranged  round  a  reduced 
axis,  the  corresponding  stigmatic  tissue  being  entirely  wanting. 

2.  One  of  the  ovaries  more  highly  magnified,  showing  two  or 
three  ovules  towards  the  base. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  \vritten,  other 
capsules  have  occurred,  confined,  however,  to  a  single 
plant,  which  throw  a  little  more  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  placenta.  In  these,  as  in  the  former  case,  we 
find  it  in  the  full-grown  capsules  divided  into  three 
distinct  lobes,  one  or  more  of  them  bearing  trans- 
formed ovules  and  entirely  free  above,  the  other 
nearly  in  the  normal  condition  and  showing  clearly 
the  prolongation  of  its  tissue  into  the  stigma.  In  an 
early  stage  of  growth  the  transformed  ovules  were 
strongly  pedicellate  and  deflected,  exhibiting  at  the 
apex  a  slight  trace  of  the  suture.  Sometimes  a 
second  rudimentary  and  perfectly  sessile  carpel  was 
visible  at  the  base  of  the  peduncle,  while  in  other 
instances  two  carpels  sprung  at  once  from  the  tip 
of  a  common  peduncle.  No  trace  of  ovules  in  these 
cases  was  visible,  but  the  marginal  placenta  was 
manifested  by  a  slight  swelling.  Other  ovaries 
occurred  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  normal 
structure,  but  consisting  of  two  carpellary  leaves 
only,  and  having  two  distinct  stigmas.  In  these  the 
gradual  change  from  marginal  to  central  placentation 
was  perfectly  visible.  A  section  near  the  apex  in 
some  ovaries  exhibited  distinctly  two  marginal 
placentae ;  in  others,  however,  on  one  side  the 
placenta  was  marginal,  while  that  on  the  other  ■was 
entirely  free  ;  and  lower  down  both  were  free,  pre- 
senting the  usual  appearance  of  stigmatic  cords 
connected  with  a  central  mass  covered  with  ovules. 


Fig.  1.  An  ovnle  in  an  early  stage  of  transformation  de- 
flected on  its  B'em,  w  th  the  rjd'mfnts  of  a  second  carpellary 
leaf  at  its  bA'"^e.  a.  A  sectimi  below  the  middle,  showing  on 
one  side  a  little  swelling,  the  rudiment  of  (he  placenta.  Fi  .2. 
Two  caraellary  leases  seated  ar,  ».he  apex  of  a  short  peduncle. 
b.  A  section  uf  t 'e  8am^,  exhibi'ini;  distinct  plnceutiD  in  the 
larger  carpel,  and  a  fii.^ure  in  the  smaller  wi'.bout  any  trace  of 
placen'aj.  c.  Anion  phyll'U.;  carpel,  with  ovules  on  ih  i  mar- 
ginal i.lacenta,  which  below  this  point  is  perf.jctly  f  ee.  d.  A 
diphyllous  carpel  divided  jus'-  below  the  stigma,  e.  Ditlo,  show- 
hi£  one  placenta  fiee,  and  the  other  attached. 


In  one  well-formedmonophyllous  carpel  the  same 
structure  was  extremely  plain  ;  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, ovules  were  formed  on  the  placenta  while  yet 
attached  to  the  edges  of  the  carpellary  leaf.  It 
appears,  therefore,  certain  that  in  this  instance  the 
placentation  is  essentially  marginal,  but  that  at  a 
very  early  period  of  growth  the  three  placentae, 
separate  from  the  base  upwards,  forming  a  central 
solid  mass  below,  but  evidencing  their  primitive  dis- 
tinction by  the  three  cords  connected  with  their 
respective  stigmas.  Great  differences  were  observed 
in  the  positions  of  the  sutures.  In  some  ovaries  they 
were  uniformly  directed  to  the  axis,  in  others,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  external,  according  to  the 
particular  carpels  of  the  normal  capsule  which  might 
chance  to  be  developed,  the  other  being  altogether 
repressed  or  merely  rudimentary.  The  transformed 
ovules,  it  .should  be  observed,  were  often  much  dis- 
torted in  consequence  of  having  so  little  room  for 
development,  and  frequently  bent  backwards  to  the 
bottom  of  the  capsule.  M.  J.  B. 


HOW  TO  MISMANAGE  A  GARDEN. 

Chapter  VIII. — Autumn  will  be  a  most  fortunate 
season  for  you  if  you  desire  to  shine  in  the  great  art 
upon  which  you  are  receiving  instructions.  Then, 
and  in  winter,  occur  many  good  opportunities  of 
displaying  skill,  by  producing  effects  that  are  sure  to 
be  visible  through  the  succeeding  and  perhaps  many 
succeeding  summers.  If  indeed  they  are  steadily 
persevered  in,  ten  to  one  you  will  have  a  garden  as 
trim  as  a  school-boy's  play-ground  in  less  than 
no  time. 

Now  is  approaching  the  time  for  pitting  late  Potgf- 
toes.  Dig  a  hole  for  them  in  the  ground  in  the  fuU 
sunshine,  line  it  with  straw,  fill  it  at  least  a  yard 
deep  ;  put  some  straw  over  the  Potatoes,  and  then 
cover  them  with  mould.  In  this  way  you  will  keep 
them  nice  and  warm;  and  as  Potatoes  come  from 
South  America,  which  you  know  is  a  warm  part  of 
the  world,  it  must  be  right  to  keep  them  warm. 
Thus  preserved,  you  will  always  be  able  to  get  at 
the  Potatoes,  and  you  can  easily  satisfy  yourself  of 
their  being  warm,  by  putting  your  hand  in.  In 
these  days  you  may  perhaps  find  also  some  pretty 
white  cottony  threads  spreading  over  them  ;  Nature 
will  probably  provide  them  with  cotton  night-caps, 
which  must  help  to  keep  them  warm.  People  who 
set  up  for  observers,  and  pretend  to  be  wiser  than 
their  neighbours,  do  say  that  they  smell  dry  rot 
in  the  cotton,  which  they  maintain  is  nothing  but  a 
fungus  in  disguise.  But  a  Mushroom  is  a  fungus, 
and  you  will  judge  whether  the  cotton  is  a  Mush- 
room. Why,  it  is  no  more  like  it  than  an  egg  is 
like  a  game-cock,  or  a  grub  like  a  cockchafer. 

Should  matters  have  been  managed  rightly,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  a  good  many  of  the  Potatoes  wiU 
be  diseased  by  the  time  when  spring  arrives.  That 
will  be  a  subject  of  further  congratulation  ;  for  has 
it  not  been  ascertained  that  diseased  Potatoes  give 
the  best  crops  ?  And  if  you  should  not  want  all 
the  rotten  ones  for  sets  you  can  grind  them  into 
starch,  by  which  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
showing  your  economical  as  well  as  horticultural 
talent. 

As  it  may  be  forgotten  hereafter,  and  as  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  regret  that  any  such  invaluable 
maxims  as  these  should  be  accidentally  omitted,  a 
few  words  more  on  the  Potato  should  be  treasured 
in  the  memory.  In  the  first  place  always  take 
up  the  crop,  while  the  skin  will  slip,  if  pressed  upon 
by  the  thumb  ;  this  will  insure  soft  watery  Potatoes, 
which  are  more  pleasant  than  hard  mealy  ones,^ 
better  suited  to  weak  digestions,  and  take  less  fire  to 
cook.  In  the  second  place,  never  plant  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  for  if  you  do,  the  roots  will  be  chilled  in  the 
winter,  instead  of  lying  comfortably  warm  in  a  snug 
pit.  Instead  of  planting  Potatoes  in  the  autumn, 
put  it  off  as  late  as  you  can  ;  say  till  June,  when  the 
earth  is  warm,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  of  fine 
weather.  That  was  the  Irish  plan,  and  if  you  read 
newspapers,  you  will  recollect  what  great  advantage 
attended  it.  Finally,  when  you  manure  this  root, 
always  use  the  strongest  and  rankest  stuff  that  can 
be  procured.  You  wiU  have  fine  long  haulm,  and  a 
great  promise  of  a  crop. 

The  first  frost  will  bring  down  all  the  leaves  that 
the  dry  autumn  has  left  banging  on  the  trees.  They 
are  a  nuisance  already  ;  the  ground  is  covered  with 
them,  and  a  gardener  has  enough  to  do  in  sweeping 
them  away.  Some  people  lay  them  in  heaps,  and 
let  them  rot,  and  fancy  they  make  capital  manure. 
A  gardening  genius  will  not  follow  so  childish  an 
example.  For  what  is  the  use  of  leaves  1  if  they 
were  wanted  by  trees  they  would  not  tumble  off; 
a  man  might  as  well  treasure  up  his  teeth  after  they 
are  drawn,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  help  the 
remainder.  If  you  do  save  them  they  shrink 
away  to  nothing.  Much  better  burn  them,  or 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  bury  them;  then  they 
can't  blow  away  again  and  put  you  to  trouble  over 
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again.  By  carefully  sweeping  them  off  your  borders 
and  destroying  them,  the  farther  advantage  is  gained 
of  diminishing  by  degrees  the  size  of  the  leaves 
borne  by  trees  another  year  ;  and  if  you  do  but  go 
on  long  enough,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  trees  will 
cease  producing  leaves,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
more  trouble  in  sweeping  them  up. 

Attention  to  these  rules  may  be  beneficial  in  other 
respects.  There  is  the  Strawberry ;  a  dirty,  ugly, 
ill-looking  plant  when  the  fruit  is  over.  By  all 
means  mow  off  its  leaves  in  August :  or  if  you  forget 
it  then  do  so  now  ;  better  late  than  never.  You 
will  soon  see  a  crop  of  bright  green  leaves  peeping 
above  the  ground,  and  mending  the  appearance  of 
the  beds,  which  will  get  quite  a  vernal  appearance. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  when  spring  itself  comes  the 
shoots  may  not  be  so  strong  as  could  be  wished,  and 
the  fruit  may  be  smallish.  And  so  with  Vines  ;  in 
our  short  summers  we  have  not  half  sun  enough  for 
the  Vine  :  to  quicken  the  ripeness  of  the  berries,  by 
all  means  pull  off  plenty  of  leaves,  so  as  to  expose 
the  bunches.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  ;  for 
what  is  the  use  of  the  leaves  between  the  sun  and 
the  berries  1  If  the  last  do  not  become  sweet,  that 
only  shows  that  even  the  skill  of  a  mismanager  is 
insufficient  to  ripen  Grapes  in  England.  Kijiroypor. 


The  Rent'ivai  of  tile  attacked  buaciies  and  leaves  is 
certainly  the  best  thiag  that  cao  be  done  at  first,  but  it 
is  impracticable  when  the  parasite  has  been  scattered  by 
wind.  Tobacco  Smoke.  —  M.  Cremont,  a  great  market 
gardener,  iu  whose  houses  the  scourge  first  appeared  last 
year,  observed  its  daily  progress  ia  a  small  temporary 
house,  and,  justly  alarmed,  he  carefully  removed  the 
attacked  parts,  washed  the  rest  at  interva's,  closed  the 
house  as  completely  as  possible,  and  burnt  in  it  several 
pounds  of  Tobacco.  This  was  very  successful.  A  short 
time  afterwards  the  blight  appeared  in  a  permanent 
house,  tobacco  was  again  tried  and  failed.  A  fumiga- 
tion which  was  easy  in  a  narrow  house,  became  ruinous 
and  impossible  in  a  larger  one,  and  in  which  were 
several  delicate  plants  that  were  in  all  probability  not 
improved  by  the  process.  Dusting. — The  uselessness 
of  Ume  and  alum  in  solution  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  scattered  over  the  plants,  previously 
well  washed,  gave  better  results.  The  trials  were  not 
however  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  me  to  recom- 
mend this  method  with  any  confidence  in  its  success. 
Comptes  rendus,  [It  is  clear  that  these  French  gentle- 
men never  read  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  which  never- 
theless has  a  considerable  French  circulation,] 


WHAT  THE  FRENCH  SAY  ABOUT  THE  VINE 
MILDEW. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1849,  several  of  the  market 
gardeners  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  the  gardeners 
of  the  ancient  royal  residences,  observed,  in  the  houses 
in  which  Chasselas  were  forced,  a  sort  of  ash  stain  the 
leaves,  spread  more  and  more,  and  cover  most  of  the 
bunches,  the  berries  of  which  were  then  beginninf  to 
appear.  Vegetation  was  checked  ;  the  shrivelled  berries, 
which  had  a  sort  of  mushroom  smell,  grew  but  little 
and  although  some  bunches  continued  to  grow,  the 
fruit  which  escaped  the  blight  was  poor,  bitter,  mis- 
shapen, covered  with  a  hard  crust,  clotted,  sooty, 
cracked,  so  that  the  seeds  were  visible,  scarcely  two- 
thirds  the  proper  size,  and  nearly  the  whole  crop 
was  lost. 

In  the  June  following  a  similar  phenomenon  was  ob- 
served in  the  open  ab  near  the  houses  which  had  been 
visited  in  the  spring.  The  blight  originating  in  their 
vicinity  spread  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  winds, 
and  for  300  or  400  yards  round  no  Vine  pole,  trellis^ 
espalier,  or  counter  espalier,  unprotected  by  trees  or 
high  walls,  was  free  from  it.  A  similar  thing  occurred 
this  year,  and  although  in  the  places  attacked  in  1849 
tlis  disease  may  this  time  have  been  a  little  less  intense, 
it  unfortunately  spread  over  a  much  greater  space.  It 
has  appeared,  too,  in  several  new  places.  The  varieties 
■which  suffered  most  were  the  Frankendale,  then  the 
Muscat,  then  the  Chasselas,  the  Raisio-gris,  and  the 
Madeleine.  In  these  cases  every  berry  less  than  half 
grown,  when  attacked,  is  generally  lost  ;  in  those  that 
are  more  than  half  grown,  the  disease  is  mild  or  alto- 
gether absent.  This  mildew  is  nothing  but  a  parasite 
of  the  same  class  as  the  transient  mould,  which,  in 
circumstances  favourable  to  its  development,  spreads 
with  alarming  rapidity.  It  appears  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  full-grown  leaves  in  the  shape  of  whitish 
crowns,  with  corroded  centres  ;  it  takes  complete  pos- 
session of  the  young  shoots,  and  causes  their  dried 
edges  to  become  crisp  and  to  turn  up.  lu  the  bunches 
of  Grapes,  it  first  attacks  the  central  stem  and  its  great 
offshoots,  fills  up  the  spaces  between  the  ramifications, 
spreads  in  every  direction  over  the  peduncles,  and 
envelopes  the  berry  in  its  accursed  web. 

Struck  with  the  apparent  similarity  of  this  species  to 
the  mildew  (Oidium  leuconium  Mirat)  on  Rose  trees 
and  Pansies,  and,  desiring  to  ascertain  the  points  of 
resemblance  or  of  difference  between  these  minute 
fungi,  I  asked  M.  Augrand,  whose  Vines  were  attacked 
as  well  as  my  own,  to  assist  me  in  examining  them 
microscopically.  A  Pansy  leaf  and  a  berry  of  attacked 
Chasselas  were  put  successively  under  a  glass  magni- 
fying from  300  to  400  times.  Both  were  exactly  alike, 
and  resembled  an  ice  plant  on  a  small  scale.  There 
was  exactly  the  same  crystalline,  confused,  fleshy, 
transparent  net-work,  with  naked,  and  often  mooiliform 
threads,  plunged  in  the  parenchyma,  shrivelled  at  the 
points  of  insertion,  and  surmounted  with  corpuscles,  which 
were  either  solitary  or  grouped  in  elongated  gland- 
shaped  bunches.  The  mildew  of  a  Rose  tree,  examined 
immediately  afterwards,  was  found  to  be  exactly  the 
same  thing  ;  nor  is  the  parasite  peculiar  to  these  three 
plants,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  I  found  it  in  an  open 
field,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  infection,  on 
Sinapis  alba  and  Polygonum  aviculare  ;  they  were  so 
covered  with  it  that  the  slightest  touch  brought  down 
from  the  Sinapis  a  cloud  of  sporules.  Having  then  to 
deal  with  a  transient  muoor,  the  following  means  were 
taken  to  prevent  its  ravages.  Brushing  is  not  of  much 
use,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  practising  it 
on  a  large  scale.  W ashing  ia  of  no  use  if  water  is  used 
alone,  or  with  a  little  lime  or  alum.  Had  not  the  season 
been  so  far  advanced,  I  should  have  tried  weak  acids  ; 
they  are  easily  applied,  and  one  or  two  experiments 
with  them  seemed  satisfactory.  Disbudding. — Last 
year,  as  well  as  this,  I  thought  the  parasite  sprouted, 
more  especially  in  the  shade.  I  acted  accordingly,  but 
in  consequence  of  more  than  one  contradictory  observa- 
tion, and  of  the  fact  that  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves  only 
is  attacked,  I  can  offer  no  positive  statement  on  this  head. 


ia^  shrubs,  and  ttie  like,  all  might  be  better  done. 
This  we  repeatedly  see  amongst  amateurs  who  devote 
themselves  to  Tulips,  Carnations,  Auriculas,  and  Pinks; 
and  let  me  here  ask,  what  nurserymen  by  profession 
can  compete  with  them  ?  I  can  imagine  that  as 
civilisation  and  refinement  extend,  and  the  taste  of 
gardening  and  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  becomes 
general,  that  this  sub-division  of  labour  will  follow  as  a 
consequence  ;  and  that  a  purchaser  one  day  will  no 
more  think  of  going  to  a  fruit  tree  grower  for  his  Roses 
and  Dahlias,  than  he  would  now  call  upon  his  butcher 
for  capons  or  turkeys.  The  truth  of  this  was  never 
more  apparent  than  by  comparing  a  small  collection  of 
curious  forest  trees  with  anything  of  the  sort  I  had 
seen  at  home. 

At  this  place  no  other  culture  was  attempted,  and  the 
quantity  of  grafted  Oaks  (many  of  kinds,  if  not  unknown 
at  least  rare  with  as),  of  Acacias,  Caraganas,  and 
rare  variegated  trees,  fully  convinced  me  of  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue,  were  nurserymen  to 
circumscribe  their  energies  to  one  kind  of  practice* 
My  next  will  give  an  account  of  the  present  stats  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Leyden.  fVilliam  Masters,  Mxotie 
Nursery^  Canterbury. 


GARDENING  IN  HOLLAND.— No.  III. 
At  Antwerp  the  only  time  I  could  spare  for  garden- 
ing was  given  to  the  noble  vegetable  market,  extending 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  grand  street — the  Place 
Mer.  Here  not  alone  the  extent  was  surprising,  but 
the  regularity  in  which  the  materials  were  placed  ; 
small  baskets  of  curious  form  occupying  the  front  rank, 
and  the  larger  behind ;  the  pictorial  dresses  of  the 
women,  some  having  bright  brazen  vessels  for  milk 
beside  them,  and  the  rich  glow  produced  by  countless 
baskets  of  cleanly  washed  Carrots,  altogether  produced 
a  sensation  not  easily  forgotten.  The  Cauliflowers, 
which  were  very  abundant,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
grown  at  Antwerp  ;  and  I  afterwards  found  that  they 
came  from  Holland.  It  would  puzzle  our  English  cooks 
and  gardeners  too,  to  know  what  use  could  be  made  of 
such  a  quantity  of  Purslane ;  but  each  market-day 
brought  its  fresh  supply.  This  market  delighted  me 
12  years  ago,  and  it  had  lost  none  of  its  pristine  interest. 
It  is  here  we  see  how  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters 
made  up  their  pictures,  and  it  required  no  stretch  of 
imagination  to  believe  that  some  paintings  actually  were 
taken  from  the  persons  I  had  seen,  so  little  is  costume 
or  Dutch  complexion  altered.  Since  I  was  here,  the 
citizens  have  done  honour  to  themselves,  by  erectiug  a 
magnificent  statue  of  Rubens  ;  and  what  is  still  better, 
have  placed  it  in  precisely  that  spot  wtiere  the  Cathedral 
is  seen  to  best  advantage,  the  statue  breaking  the  un- 
interesting roof,  whilst,  on  either  hand,  its  beautiful 
details  and  grander  features  appear  as  though  they 
were  made  for  the  figure,  and  it  for  them.  It  is  per- 
feet.  And  now  by  one  bound  I  am  at  the  Hague,  and 
in  the  King's  garden,  where,  as  the  catalogue  informed 
U5,  were  the  finest,  the  rarest,  and  best  of  specimen 
plants  to  be  sold  by  auction. 

My  expectation  was  raised  very  high  ;  all  I  had 
hitherto  seen  justified  the  assurance  that  if  private 
enterprise  could  effect  so  much,  that  the  right  direction 
of  wealth  and  princely  power  would  command  absolute 
horticultural  perfection,  Alas  !  how  these  fairy  visions 
vanished  before  the  reality.  What  was  my  disappoint- 
ment when  I  saw  that  most  of  these  specimens  were  out 
of  health  ;  some  had  been  badly  trained,  and  none 
showed  that  they  were  at  home  and  happy — none,  as 
our  exotics  do  at  Kew,  smile  upon  us  gratefully  for 
their  culture.  Turning  to  my  catalogue,  I  felt  that  its 
compiler  imagined  how  fine  these  things  could  be,  and 
described  what  he  imagined  rather  than  what  he  saw. 

There  certainly  were  a  few  good  tree  Ferns,  and 
a  Bamboo,  and  a  Pandanus  or  two  weU  grown  ;  but 
the  Oranges,  Orchids,  and  Stove  plants  were  most  dis- 
appointing. Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Dutch  news- 
papers contained  paragraphs  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  finest 
Rhododendron  arboreums  in  Europe  had  been  sold  for 
certain  numbers  of  florins  ;  but  I  thought  the  writers 
of  the  articles  could  never  have  seen  those  at  the  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea. 

For  old  recollection  sake,  notwithstanding  that  the 
railway  would  have  conveyed  me  to  Leyden  in  an 
hour,  yet  I  preferred  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  transit  by 
trackschuyt  on  the  canal,  which  occupied  three  hours. 
The  evening  was  fino,  and  the  gardens  and  summer- 
houses  that  gem  the  margin  for  miles  were  nearly  all 
peopled,  showing  that  here  in  the  same  latitude  as 
that  I  had  left,  it  was  the  habit  of  the  people  to  live 
more  in  the  open  air. 

At  Haarlem  I  visited  a  few  grounds  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  bulbs  ;  of  course  at  this  season  there  were 
but  few  things  in  blossom.  It  however  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  soil  in  which  the  Hyacinths 
are  grown.  Their  mode  of  treatment  is  so  well  known 
as  to  require  no  comment.  1  may  here  remark  that 
30  years  ago  I  raised  Hyacinths  from  seeds,  and  pro- 
duced good  flowering  bulbs  thit  were  in  appearance 
equal  to  those  imported,  but  this  was  done  at  too  great 
a  co&t  to  be  profitable.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
we  have  many  spots  in  England  that  would  grow  them 
at  as  little  expense  as  they  are  produced  for  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  but  it  would  require  that  the  culti- 
vator should  entirely  devote  himself  to  that  single 
object.  We,  the  nurserymen  of  England,  are  attempt- 
ing too  much  ;  we  are  nearly  all  aiming  at  the  whole 
round  of  culture  ;  whereas,  were  one  to  fix  himself 
solely  to  the  culture  of  pot  plants,  another  to  bulbs,  a 
third  to  fruit  trees,  a  fourth  to  forest  trees  and  ilower- 
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Every  plant  which  blossoms  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  is  on  that  account  doubly  valuable  ;  hence,  no 
conservatory  or  greenhouse  ought  to  be  without  the 
Chinese  Primrose  (Primula  sinensis),  however  common 
it  may  have  become.  I  will,  however,  now  more  espe- 
cially direct  attention  to  its  improved  varieties,  under 
careful  culture.  The  size  of  the  flowers  have  been 
greatly  increased,  and  the  colour  of  the  pink  variety 
has  been  brought  many  shades  darker  ;  the  edges  have 
become  deeply  fringed,  which,  probably,  may  be  consi- 
dered no   improvement  in   the  eye  ot  a  florist ;   still 

variety  is  charming." 

Some  of  the  single  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Primrose 
are  exceedingly  handsome,  and  being  of  easy  culture 
they  are  everybody's  flower.  Improved  varieties  are 
only  to  be  obtained  by  careful  attention  to  the  saving 
of  the  seed,  selecting  such  only  as  are  really  fine,  and 
keeping  them  apart  from  inferior  kinds.  Tliey  should 
be  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  will  receive  abund- 
ance of  air  and  sunshine.  In  close  houses,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  glass,  they  scarcely  produce  a  perfect 
seed.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
the  plants  will  be  strong  enough  to  bfuom  at  Christmas. 
Tiieir  whale  culture  may  be  perfectly  accomplished  in 
a  cold  frame  or  pit,  taking  care  when  the  plants  are 
young  to  shade  them  during  scorching  sunlight.  Beauti- 
ful kinds  have  been  raised  by  crossing  the  white  with 
the  pink,  and  vice  versd,  the  seedlings  partaking 
of  both  parents.  Singular  and  interesting  shades  of 
colour  have  been  thus  produced.  Seedlings  soon  flower, 
and  afi'ord  an  early  opportunity  of  discarding  all  infe- 
rior varieties  ;  none  should  be  cultivated  but  such  as 
are  really  handsome.  Those  retained  may  be  shifted 
into  flowering-pots,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their 
growth,  and  inducing  a  fine  bloom. 

The  soil  which  1  have  found  to  an=wer  well  for 
them,  has  been  equal  parts  fibrous  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  with  about  one  sixth  of  silver  sand.  These 
should  be  well  intermixed  when  in  a  rather  dry  state, 
and  kept  under  cover  until  wanted  ;  because,  when  a 
prolongation  of  flowering  plants  is  desired,  it  may  not 
be  eitber  convenient  or  favourable  to  pot  them  all  at 
one  time.  I  would  suggest  that  some  of  the  seed  be 
sown  early  in  the  year,  and  that  a  couple  of  sowings 
follow ;  by  this  mode  a  succession  will  be  obtained  ;  all 
the  plants  which  are  really  fine  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  to  flower  a  second  season.  These  will  form 
strong  plants,  which  can  be  brought  into  a  little  warmth 
late  in  autumn,  and  can,  consequently,  be  made  to 
flower  earlier  than  young  plants.  The  old  specimens, 
when  done  flowering,  should  have  a  cool  shady  place, 
unless  it  may  be  plants  from  whence  seed  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. A  north  aspect,  protected  from  wet,  will  answer 
the  purpose.  They  must  be  kept  dry,  and  should  have 
a  rather  prolonged  season  of  rest.  Tliis  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Pharo. 


Home  Correspondence. 

victoria  Regia  at  Chalswor  h. — The  original  plant 
of  Victoria  regia,  which  was  received  here  from  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  of  which  a  description  and 
particulars  were  given  in  a  previous  paper,  has  now 
produced  its  140th  leaf  and  1 12th  flower  bud  ;  during 
the  season  of  the  plant's  partial  torpidity,  a  few  of  the 
buds  then  produced  were  removed  at  an  early  stage  of 
their  growth,  lest  so  constant  a  succession  of  flowers 
should  debilitate  and  prove  otherwise  detrimental  to 
to]  the  health  and  vigour  which  it  was  desirable  the 
plant  should  sustain.  The  whole  of  those  permitted  to 
remain  expanded  their  blooms  perfectly,  althougli 
doling  the  brightest  weather  in  summer  it  was  found 
advisable  to  afford  some  degree  of  shade  to  the  flowers, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  too  fugitive,  perish- 
iog  in  much  less  time  than  two  days,  the  usual  period  of 
their  duration.  This  old  plant  has  now  17  leaves,  some 
of  which  are  of  a  very  large  size,  although  there  is  an 
evident  diminution  in  the  dimensions  of  every  leaf 
which  now  expands,  evidently  indicating  that  the  plant 
is  fast  approaching  its  period  of  rest.  From  some  of 
the  early,  as  weil  as  the  more  recent  flowers,  an  abun- 
dance of  fine  plump  seeds  have  been  procured,  from 
I  which  a  large  number  of  strong  plants  have  been  raised 
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and,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  have 
fceen  widely  and  liberally  distributed.  The  seed  of  the 
young  plant,  which  now  occupies  the  taiik  of  the  new 
house  formerly  described,  was  sown  on  the  r2th  February 
last  in  a  small  pot,  and  placed  in  the  tank  occu- 
pied bv  the  parent.  The  first  leaf  made  its  appearance 
on  the"  11th  of  March,  just  one  day  less  than  a  month 
after  being  sown.  When  the  young  plant  had  become 
sufficiently  established,  it  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  large  tank,  shown  at  p.  549 — in  the  mound  of  soil 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  old 
tank.  This  was  done  on  the  26ch  of  June.  The  plant 
Tvas  partially  sheltered  for  a  few  days,  with  a  two-light 
frame  placed  over  it,  upon  planks,  until  the  growth 
commenced.  When  established  the  leaves  unfolded 
rapidly,  and  the  first  flower-bud  made  its  appearance  on 
the  28th  of  August,  which  opened  in  its  white  and  fra- 
grant form  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  fully  unfolded 
its  centre  on  the  following  day  ;  at  this  stage  of  its 
growth  the  leaves  were  4  feet  8  inches  in  diameter.  A 
gradual  increase  inlsize  has  continued  since  that  time, 
and  the  dimensions  at  present  are  about  5  feet,  with  a 
constant  succession  of  flowers.  The  grow:h  is  remark- 
ably vigorous,  and  the  leaves  appear  very  likely,  in  a 
short  time,  to  reach  the  outer  wall  of  the  tank,  although 
the  diameter  is  33  feet  6  inches  ;  and,  if  we  might  judge 
from  present  progress,  there  is  little  doubt  but  next 
year  the  leaves  will  be  much  larger  than  any  we  have 
yet  seen  ;  indeed,  at  present,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
]u.xnriant  and  healthy  progress  the  whole  plant  is 
making.  The  various  species  of  Nymphfea,.and  other 
plants  in  the  small  tanks  also,  grow  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Nympbsea 
cserulea,  rubra,  Lotus,  dentata,  and  odorata ;  Nelum- 
bium  speciosum,  luteum,  and  others  ;  and  altogether 
the  structure  must  be  considered  most  satisfactory, 
as  every  species  planted  in  it  flourishes  to  a  degree 
seldom  met  with.  Joseph  Paxton,  Chatsworth, 

Orchids.  —  Is  the  enclosed  flower  Mormodes 
aromaticum  ?  [Yes.]  The  pollen  masses,  when  re- 
moved, have  a  powerful  odour  of  Vanilla,  quite  different 
from  the  general  odour  of  the  flower.  I  have  a  plant 
of  Oncidium  CeboUeti,  which  has  thrown  out  young 
growths  from  every  joint  of  the  flower  stem.  Is  that 
unusual  3  [Yes.]  Would  Orchids  grow  in  peat 
charcoal  I     [Don't  Imow.]    JV.  D.  H.,  Clonmel. 

The  Wilmore  Surprise  Pelargonium. — I  regret  that 
I  was  led  into  an  error  respecting  the  possessor  of  this 
flower.  Before  I  wrote  to  you  I  consulted  my  plant 
foreman,  who  once  wrought  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Garden  ;  he  also  thought  that  the  seedling  had  been 
found  at  Oldford,  and  he  heard  something  to  that  eflfeet 
in  London  last  May.  I  also  regret  that  Mr.  Westcott 
did  not  read  my  notice  of  it  carefully  before  he  wrote  to 
you  ;  it  would  have  saved  him  from  the  error  of  sup- 
posing myr  plant  to  be  a  seedling.  But  I  write  more 
particularly  to  assure  Mrs.  Wilmore  that  my  double 
i*elargonium  shall  never  come  into  competition  in  the 
market  with  her  Surprise  ;  and  that  I  hope  she  will  get 
a  ready  sale  for  it  after  what  you  have  said  of  it;  backed, 
as  it  is,  by  Mr.  Westcott's  experience,  there  can  be  no 
fear  of  its  turning  out  a  most  useful  bedder.  I  cannot, 
however,  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  that  a  seedling  of  any 
iind,  be  it  ever  so  eurious,  can  be  half  so  surprising  as 
those  derangements  of  existing  forms  which  it  is  the 
province  of  morphologists  to  explain  and  account  for  ; 
and  as  to  a  bed  of  Hollyhocks  or  a  bed  of  Horse-chest- 
nuts having  had  an  influence  on  this  or  any  other  seed- 
lings out  of  their  own  families,  we  ought  not,  even  by 
implication,   to   countenance  the  idea  ;  at   lea«t,   men 

of    education    should     not    do    so.    D.    Beaton. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  seem  to  have  discovered 
a  mare's  nest,  for  double  Pelargoniums,  with  from 
seven  to  nine  petals,  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  semi- 
double  flowers.  For  more  than  20  years  the  old  double 
purple  has  been  common  enough ;  on  any  market 
morning  in  Farringdon  or  Covent  garden  it  may  be 
bought  for  less  than  a  shilling  ;  and  it  is  no  unusual 
occurrence  to  see  it  in  the  hawker's  baskets,  though 
those  gentry  are  by  no  means  so  much  enamoured 
■with  it  as  some  of  your  readers.  I  suspect  the  Wilmore 
Surprise  to  be  identical  with  it,  at  least  the  wood-cut 
you  have  given  very  closelyjresembles  it.]^During  the 
season  we  have  bloomed  here  ^several  dozens  of  an  old 
kind,  known  as  Eliza  Sauvage,  and  every  flower  has 
been  self  coloured,  and  most  of  them  semi-double, 
some  flowers  producing  a  dozen  petals  ;  but  we  thought 
so  little  of  them  that  the  whole  have  been  thrown  in  the 
rubbish  heap.  Story's  Mont  Blanc,  comparatively  a 
new  kind,  almost  invariably  produces  semi-double 
flowers  ;  and  I  imagine  that  the  Album  planum  of  Mr. 
E.  G.  Henderson's  list  is  the  double  form  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Double  Pelargoniums  are  by  no  means  a  new 
feature ;  but  I  grant  that  whoever  succeeds  in  raising 
a  good  double  kind  will  deserve  well  of  the  public. 
Kext  season  I  shall  certainly  try  my  luck,  taking  the 
old  double  purple  for  one  parent,  and  one  of  the  fancies 
most  iocliued  to  produce  six  or  seven-petalled  flowers 
for  the  other.  Notwithstanding  what  Messrs.  Foster, 
Beck,  Hoyle,  and  others  have  accomplished,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  cross  breeding,  so  far  as  Pelargoniums  are 
concerned,  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  and  that  by  a  judicious 
Eeleciion  of  parents  more  may  be  accomplished  in 
two  or  three  years  than  has  generally  been  achieved  in 
treble  that  time.  A  short  time  back  Mr.  Beaton 
recommended,  in  the  "Cottage  Gardener,"  Ibrahim 
Pacha  as  a  parent  to  breed  a  new  class  of  bedding 
Pelargoniums  from,  but  to  attempt  to  breed  from  such 
a  flimsy  ragged  thing  is  a  waste  of  time  in  the  present 
day.    I  have  thrown  scores  of   seedlings  superior  to 


I  Ibrahim   Pacha  away  this  season.  H,  Rosier,  Brook- 
1  lands  Nursery,  Blackhealh. 

Postage  Regulations.  —  I  beg  to  call  yonr  attention  to 
I  the  new  Postage  Act  (10th  and   11th  Vic,  cap.  85), 
'  which  charges  every  paid  letter  returned  double.     This 
■  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  revenue,  but  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  A  Sub- 
scriber.    [A  very  great  improvement,  in  our  opinion. 
The  random  transmission  of  circulars  has   become  a 
nuisance  to  everybody.] 

Double  Flowering  Heath. — Have  any  of  your  readers 
observed  a  disposition  in  Heaths  to  produce  double 
flowers  ?  While  dressing  some  plants  the  other  day,  I 
remarked  three  or  four  double  blossoms  on  Erica  Wil- 
moriana,  an  example  of  which  I  enclose  for  your  ex- 
amination.  Cliflonia,  Sept.  23. 

Roberts^  Strawberry  Tiles. — I  am  surprised  to  see  so 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  signatures  quoted  in 
favour  of  these  tiles.  I  find  no  good  to  result  from 
their  use  whatever ;  bnt  the  reverse.  They  scorch  the 
fruit  before  it  is  half  ripe,  entice  and  harbour  vermin, 
prevent  rain-water  from  getting  to  the  roots,  unless  hand- 
watering  is  resorted  to ;  and  I  am  sure  that  all  who  have 
used  them  must  confess  that  the  truss  of  fruit  entirely 
overhangs  the  tile,  and  the-two  ends  are  altogether  de- 
ficient, except  for  small  growing  kinds.  My  employer 
has  been  written  to  for  his  signature,  but  before  he  gave 
it,  he  asked  my  opinion  respecting  the  tiles.  I  told  him 
they  were  worthless,  having  previously  applied  them  to 
four  kinds  of  Strawberries.  Now  if  I  have  misapplied 
them  in  any  way,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  any  one  of  those 
noblemen's  or  gentlemen's  gardeners  who  may  approve 
of  them  to  correct  me,  and  show  me  what  benefit  they 
have  derived  from  them  ;  if  the  tile  is  to  be  used  at  all, 
there  is  room  for  much  improvement.  But  as  economy 
is  the  leading  feature  of  the  day,  it  is  a  duty  to  our  em- 
ployers, as  practical  men,  to  reject  everything  that  is 
not  an  improvement ;  for  it  is  only  by  practical  men 
that  the  value  of  such  articles  can  be  fairly  tested  ;  and 
who  is  the  gardener  holding  anything  like  a  large  place, 
who  cannot  contrive  a  dozen  other  things  more  to  the 
purpose,  and  better  for  vegetation,  at  no  expense  ?  We 
all  know  that  in  large  gardens  there  are  enough  of  ne- 
cessary expenses,  without  incurring  foolish  ones.  I  may 
add,  that  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  serve  one  of  the 
most  liberal  employers  and  greatest  promoters  of  hor- 
ticulture in  England  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  his 
money  should  be  spent  foolishly  on  things  from  which 
no  benefit  can  be  derived.    D.  Kidd,  Garnston-park, 

Uerejord,   Sept.   IS. 1    tried    Roberts'    tiles    two 

seasons  back  ;  since  that  period  they  have  been  unused. 
The  principal  objection  I   had  to  them  was,  that  one 


ROTAL    H0ETICCI.TtJIlAL    OF    IRELAND,    Sept.    12. — At 

this,  the  autumn  show,  a  fine  display  of  gardening  pro- 
duce was  exhibited.  At  this  late  period  of  the  year, 
exotic  plants  are  seldom  numerous  or  fine.  The  showy 
and  generally  admired  Pelargoniums  are  on  the  wane, 
and  Fuchsias  grown  in  pots  are  now  past  their  best. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  stages  were  well 
filled  at  the  late  show,  and  the  plants  generally  were 
in  good  condition.  One  competitor  only  appeared  at 
this,  as  well  as  at  the  last  show,  for  the  Lord  Lien, 
tenant's  prize  for  the  best  12  Exotics ;  which,  being  the 
highest  the  Society  has  to  offer,  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising. The  plants  in  the  group  exhibited  were  tole- 
rably well  grown,  but  none  of  them  of  very  recent 
introduction,  nor  otherwise  remarkable.  For  the  So- 
ciety's prize  of  best  12  Exotics  there  were  three  com- 
petitors, and  some  good  plants  shown.  Dipladenia 
splendens,  Ghironia  viscosa,  and  other  rare  plants,  were 
among  the  group  which  obtained  the  first  prize.  For 
the  best  8  Exotics  there  were  also  three  competi. 
tors.  The  first  prize  group  was  a  nice  lot,  containing 
plants  of  Chsetogastra  strigosa,  Adamia  versicolor, 
which,  with  the  others,  were  well  grown.  The 
prize  for  the  best  Exotic  in  flower  was  obtained  for  a 
nice  specimen  of  the  East  India  Moth  plant ;  and 
that  for  the  best  Exotic  in  foliage,  for  a  huge  speci- 
men of  Musa  Cavendishii — the  Cavendish  Plantain 
There  was  only  one  small  group  of  four  Orchids  eshi. 
bited  for  competition.  The  collection  of  Heaths  was  the 
worst  we  ever  saw  exhibited  in  the  Rotunda — mostly 
out  of  bloom  ;  and,  indeed,  in  such  a  state  as  would 
have  warranted  the  judges  in  disqualifying  the  whole 
of  them.  There  were  three  competitors. — Among  the 
Nurserymen  there  was  only  one  solitary  competitor, 
who  had  the  prizes  awarded  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
course.  —  From  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Botanic 
Garden,  Glasnevin,  groups  of  beautiful  Orchids  and 
Liliums  were  furnished.  Among  the  latter  was  a  finely- 
bloomed  plant  of  the  rare  Lilium  WaUichianuro,  which 
was  recently  sent  to  Mr.  Moore  from  the  Himalayas, 
and  bloomed  in  that  establishment  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe;  It  produces  the  largest  flowers  of  any  of  the 
species  yet  introduced.  A  \arge  plant  of  Stanhopea 
W"ardii  was  suspended  from  the  roof,  the  ctirionsly- 
shaped  flowers  of  which  attracted  much  attention.  The 
show  of  Dahlias  was  probably  the  best  ever  seen  in 
Dublin.  The  large  marquee  on  the  lawn  was  nearly 
filled  with  groups  of  these  gorgeous  flowers.  The  fruit 
was  also  exceedingly  good,  and  in  profusion ;  but  the 
vegetables  were  unusually  scarce,  a  circumstance  which 
caUs  for  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Society.     The 


pair  of  tiles  would  not  keep  the  fruit  of  one  plant  clean  ;  i  deficiency  in  this  department,  at  our  horticultural  eX' 


hibitions,  is  amazing.  Our  fine  gardeners  would  pro- 
pably  regard  it  as  httle  to  their  credit  to  carry  off  prizes 
in  this  department  !  Dublin  Advocate. 


and  I  believe  few  will  deny  the  uselessness  of  expecting 
fine  large  fruit  if  the  plants  grow  so  closely  together  as  to 
admit  of  the  tiles  forming  a  compact  mass  ;  for  two- 
year  old  plants  they  are  perfectly  useless,  as  the  fruit 
and  foliage  would  cover  a  space  twice  as  large  as  the 
tiles.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  think  it  the  duty  of  a 
journalist  to  guard  the  public  against  useless  whims, 
particularly  such  costly  ones  as  Mr.  Roberts  would  en- 
courage. G.  T.  W. 

A    Magnum  Bonnm   Plum    Tree    at  Grey's-court, 

Henley,  has  upon  it  621  Plums.     The  tree  is  15  feet  in 

height  and  20  feet  m  width;   it  is  so  covered  with  fruit  '  ?f  *'"''"  '^°-'=S'  °'  LuoeU^).  Ji""- J',T*i»°- ^ B^'*  *  Peaches 
.,    ^    .,       ,  ,  ,    ,  ,      ,  (Noblesse),  Rev.  CanoiL  Rogers;  2d  (Bellegarde), 

that   the  branches  and   leaves  can   scarcely   be  seen.'-  -.'   -     .-    -     -.- =      •_    __  .    =    _  " 

The  Plums  are  very  large,  of  a  fine  rich  colour,  and 

excellent  in  flavour.  Anon,  Sept.  21. 

Potatoes I   planted   four    sorts    this    year,  viz., 

Manleys,  Oxford  Kidneys,  York  Regents,  and  Early 
Purples.     They  are  now  all   out   of  the  ground  and 


RoTAL  HoaTlcDtTUBAi,  OF  CoENWALL,  Sept.  6. — The  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows  :  Finest  Pine-apple  (Black  Jamaica), 
Mr.  Williams ;  2d  (Queen),  ilr.  Vivian.  Best  Melon,  the 
Silver  Medal  (TeneriffeJ,  Mr.  G.  y.  Simmons  ;  Sd  (King's  Own, 
green-flesh),  Mr.  Daubuz ;  3d  (Pinkey  Prize),  Kev.  Canon 
Rogers.  Best  Dish  of  Grapes  (Muscats,  Wesfs  St.  Peter, 
Black  Prince,  Black  Hamburgh),  Mr.  Tivian  ;  2d  (Royal  Mus- 
catelle,  Black  Hamburgh,  Red  Muscadine,  Tokay,  Black 
Prince,  Black  Frontignan),  Admiral^Reynolds.    Best  Bunch 

Sir  C.  Lemon, 
Bart.  ;  Sd  (Ford's  Seedling),  Mr.  Vivian.  Best  6  Pears  (Bon 
Chretien),  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts ;  2d,  Admiral  Reynolds.  Best 
c,3llectioa  of  Pears  (Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre 
Diel,  Bon  Chretien,  Napoleon,  Epine  d'Hiver,  Old  Chaumontel, 
Chaumontel  Besi,  Glout  Morceau,  Dachesse  de  AnBOoleme,  Bu- 
chanan's Spring  Beurre,  Bergamot,  Louise  Bonne),  Admiral 
Revnolds.  Best  tJ  Nectarines  (Violet  Ha'.ive),  Mr.  Daubuz ; 
-  .  _  2d  "(Elrnge),  Sir  demon,  Bart.    Best  12  Apples  (Irish  Peach), 

housed,  and  the  effect  of  the  disease  upon  them  is  as  ditto ;  2d  (Kerry  Pippin),  Rev.  Canon  Rogers;  3d  (Lucombe 
follows:  first  bad,  second  not  so  bad,  third  better,  Seedling),  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts.  Best  coUection  of  Apples  (Eerry 
fourth  orarcplv  tniichpd  Tn  nnint  of  nrnrliicp  T  have  ,  PipPin.  Brown  Spice,  Red  Quarandine,  Sops  of  TVine,  Autumn 
lournu  scarcely  loucnea.     in  pomt  ot  proauce  l  have  .  p„,,„,i„    Box  Apple,    Golden   Apple,  _Gil!iflower,    Ribstoc. 


cely  touched.  In  point  of  prodi 
about  an  average  crop  ;  the  Early  Purples  are  the  best 
in  every  respect,  both  in  size,  yield,  and  condition. 
Falcon. The  following  Utile  experiment  may  he  use- 
ful. In  April  last  two  rows,  side  by  side,  of  6  yards 
each,  were  set  with  red  winter  Potatoes.  One  row  was 
manured  in  the  usual  way,  the  other  was  not.  When 
the  plants  of  the  unmanured  row  appeared  above  ground, 
they  were  watered  with  cows'  urine,  diluted  with  water. 
The  plants,  as  they  grew,  assumed  a  strong  dark  green 
colour.    A  few  days  ago  the  Potatoes  were  dug  up.  The 


Pearmain,  Box  Apple,    Golden      ... 

Pippin,  Lemon  Apple,  Shelston's  Pippin,  Hawthomden,  Brandy 
Pippin,  Russet  ^Nonpareil,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Cornish  Aro- 
matic, Old  Nonpareil,  (tc).  Rev.  Canou  Rogers ;  2d  (Old 
Golden  Pippin,  American  Pippin,  Crofton,  Skyehouse  Rtisset, 
Court  of  Wick,  Spice  Apple,  Wiirfer  Warden,  Btbston  PippiD, 
Royal  Russet,  Nun's  Pearmain,  Early  Nonpareil,  Old  Englisli 
Nonpareil,  MoUet's  Guernsey,  Golden  Pippin,  Cornish  GiUi- 
flower).  Admiral  Reynolds.  Best  Dish  of  Cherries  (ilo- 
rello).  Rev.  Canon  Rogers ;  2d,  Rev.  T.  PhiUpotts. 
Extra  :  Nectarines  (Elmge),  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts.  Plums  (Cale. 
donian).  Admiral  Reynolds.  Peaches  (Noblesse),  Mr.  W.  M. 
Tweedy. — Flowers  :  New  ornamental  plant,  the  Bronze  Medal 
(Gesnera  picta),  Mr.  Daubuz.    Best  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

sea,  Ronde  etia  speciosa  major,  Leschen: 
Baiteri,  Scatice  arborea,  Lilium  lancifolium  rubrum,  AUa- 
manda  cathartica,  Chlrita  zeylanica,  Cbironia  floribunda, 
Pieroma  elegans,  &c.),  Mr.  F.  Passingham  ;  2d  (.Eschynanthus 
Lobbianus,  Gesnera  picta,  G.  zebrina,  Clerodeodrum  afflne, 
Aphelandra  cristata,  Crowea  saligna.  Erica  Hartnelli,  4c), 


unmanured  row  (hue  tubers  and  not  one  small)  pro- |  plants  (Liora  rosea,  Rondeetia  specioaa  major,  Leschenaoltia 

duced  30  lbs. :  the  manured  row  (several  small  tubers), 

20i   lbs.    E.   Edwards,  Penegoes  Rectory,   Sept.    18. 

1  commenced  taking  up  my  Potatoes,  which  were 

planted  on  moss  land,  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  I 

find  my  produce  is  at  the  rate  of  186  loads  per  acre,  of  1  Jlr.  Daubuz;  3d  (Cyrioccras  reflexum,  Vinca  rosea.  Erica  ves- 

2-in  Ihq    tn  tho   load       Thov  arc    nf  firqf  rntn    nnalitv     'i'^  rosea.  Begonia  multiflora,  B.  nitida,  Ciiphea  platycentra, 

.^iUiDS.   to  lae  loaa.      iney  are   ot  hrst-rate    quality,    p^ntas  carneJ,  i-c),  Mr.  SV.  M.  Tweedy:  4ih  (Clerodendroa 

paniculatum,  Lilium  lancifolium  punctatum,  Chirita  sinensis, 
Pentas  carnea,  Scutellaria  splendens,  Achimenes  venusta. 
Begonia  floribunda,  ic),  Mr.  G.  N.  Shnmons.  Best  6  ditto 
(iEschynanthus  Lobbianus,  Tetratheca  verticUlata,  Cleroden. 
dron  squamatum,  Dipladenia  crassinoda,  Pieroma  elegans), 
Mr.  Daubuz ;  2i  (Vallota  purpurea,  Leschenaulria  formosa, 
Balsamina  latitolia,  Zauschneria  californica,  Statice  puberula), 
ilr.  F.  Passingham  ;  3d  (Justicia  nodosa.  Begonia  incamata. 
Achimenes  patens,  Thunbergia  alata.  Gloxinia  Handleyana), 
Mr.  G.  N.  Simmons.  Best  Stove  Specimen  (Dipladenia  crassi- 
noda), Mr.  Daubuz;  2d  Cyrtoceraa  refleium),  Mr.  F.  Passing- 
ham; 3d  (Begonia  fuchsioides).  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts.  Best 
Greenhouse  Specimen  (Adamia  versicolor),  Mr.  G.  N.  Sim- 
mons ;  2d  (Thunbergia  alata).  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts  ;  3d  (Hoya 
carnosa, ,  Mr.  F.  Passingham.  Best  Orchid  [Deadrobiora  Gib- 
aonij,  Mr.  W.  Daubuz  ;  2d  (Oncidium  Lance  num  superbum). 
Rev.  T.  Phillpotts.  Best  Heaths  (Hartnelli,  ampuUacea,  mon- 
tana,  Lambertiana  rosea),  Mr.  P.  Passingham  ;  -'d  (Clowesiana, 
inflata,  Irbyana,  retoru),  Mr.  Daubuz.  Best  Heath  Specimen 
Aitontana),  Mr.  F.  Passingham ;  2d,  Mr.  Daubuz.  Best 
Fuchsias  (Mirabilis,  Ignea,  Uniciue,  Elegantisaioia,  Gem  of 
the    West,    Newtoniensis),  Mr.  Daubuz;   2d   (Rose  Quintal, 


although  about  the  1st  of  August  they  were  attacked  by 
the  blight,  which  appears  to  have  been  general  through- 
out the  country,  and  which  led  many  to  suppose  that 
the  crops  would  be  destroyed,  as  in  former  years.  I 
however  allowed  mine  to  remain  in  the  groimd  up  to  the 
time  above  stated,  examining  the  tubers  daily  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  for  the  tops  were  completely  destroyed  by 
the  blight.  I  however  never  found  any  appearance  of 
disease  amongst  the  tubers.  M.  Saul,  Garstang,  Sept.  21. 

Leeks. — As  "  Taffy  "  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
a  great  patron  of  the  Leek,  he  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  its  cultivation.  His  practice  is  quite  at 
variance  with  the  acknowledged  principle,  that  the 
leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant,  as  twice  in  the  course 
of  its  growth  he  cuts  off  from  the  extremity  of  its  leaves 
or  flag  about  3  inches  from  its  point.  Is  he  right  or 
wrong  i  L.,  Llandilo. 
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Fountaiu,  Acantha,  Purity,  Kickard's  Seedling,  Dr. 
Smith),  ilr-  G-.  N.  ShBtnoDs ;  3d  {Purity,  Elesaniissima, 
Coraliina,  Dake  of  ComwaU,  Dr.  Jephson,  EsonieDsis), 
Mr.  F.  Passingham.  Best  Fachsia,  specimea  (Falstaffi,  Mr. 
W,  Hockin  ;  2d,  Admiral  Reynolds.  Best  12  Dahlias  (Duke  of 
Wellington,  Sir  E.  Antrobas,  Admiral  Stopford,  Mr.  Seidon, 
Miss  Vyse,  Alice  Hawthorn,  Hector,  Athalet,  Scarlet  Gem, 
lilac  Standard,  Grenadier,  Beesmns),  Mr.  M.  Williams  ;  2d 
(Admiral  Stopford,  Beeswin?,  Sir  E.  Antrobas,  Cleopatra, 
Antagonist,  Princess  Kadziville,  Box,  Toison  d'or,  Shylock, 
Captain  Warner,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Essex  Primrose),  Mr. 
Daubuz  ;  3d  (Mr.  Seidon,  Capt,  Warner,  Cleopatra,  Beeswing, 
Lady  of  ihe  Lake,  Bos,  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Shyiock,  Bathonta,  Yellow  Standard,  President  of  the  West), 
Mr. Vivian  ;  4th  (Capiivation,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Princess  Royal,  Put- 
wood  Scarlet,  M.  Adolphe,  Rembrandt,  Cassandra,  Mi?s  Tyse, 
BeesTring,  Cleopatra,  Hope,  Bathonia),  Rev.  Canon  Rogers, 
Best  6  do.  (Princess  Radziville,  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Antagonist, 
Captain  Warner,  B->s,  Admiral  Stopford),  3Ir.  Daubuz;  2d, 
(Admiral  Stopford,  Marchioness  Cornwaliis,  Miss  Lane,  Atha- 
lete,  Aurantia,  Fearless),  Mr.  M.  Williams;  3d  (Clenpatra,  Mr. 
Seidon,  Beeswing,  Bathonia, ^Boi,  Shyiock),  Mr.  Yirian  ;  -ith 
(Madame  Helena  Careglian'o,  Cleopatra,  Eos,  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  Lilac  Standard,  Lady  of  the  Lake),  Mr.  W.  M. 
Tweedy.  Best  Collection  of  Roses  (Bouquet  de  Flore, 
Bourbon  Queen,  Dr.  Marx,  Lawrence  de  Montmorency, 
Jenny,  Grenadier,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Ophirie,  Archduke  Charles, 
Prince  Albert,  Prudence  Procter,  Safranot,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Mo^ador),  Mr.  M.  H. 
Williams  ;  2d  (Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  La  Reine,  Baron 
Prevost,  Safranot,  Countess  Duchatel,  Mogador,  Bourbon 
Queen,  Mrs.  EUiotr,  Prince  Albert,  Lawrence  de  Montmorency, 
Bouquet  de  Fiore,  Louis  Philippe,  William  Jesse,  Comte  de 
Paris,  Geanc  de  Batailles,  Ophirie),  Mr.  M.  Williams.  Best 
collection  of  Hollyhocks,  Mr.  M.  Williams.  Best  coilecdon  of 
Asters,  Mr.  Yiviau  ;  2d,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.  CoUectiun  ot  Cut 
Flowers,  Mr.  G.  N.  Simmons.  Best  collection  of  Bulbous 
Plants  (Lilium  lancifolium  album,  punctatum,  roseum,  and 
speciosum  ;  Yallota  purpurea),  Mr.  F.  Passingbam.  Best 
Verbenas  I  Robinson's  Defiance,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Satellite,  St. 
Margaret,  Favourite).  Mr.  W.  M.  Tweedy  ;  2d  (Louis  >'apoleou 
Bonaparte,  St.  Margaret,  Tricolor  aiba,  General  Lamoriciere, 
While  Perfection),  Mr.  G.  Jf.  Simmons.  Best  Marigolds,  Ad- 
miral Reynolds;  2d,  Sir  C.  Lemoa,  Bart.  Extra:  Zinnias, 
Admiral  Reynolds.  Achimenes,  Admiral  Reynolds.  Balsams, 
Mr,  F.  Passingham.  j^^Cttt. 


The  Course  of  Creation.  By  John  Anderson,  D.D. 
London  :  Longmans,  8ro  ;  pp.  420. 

This  work  13  an  iatroduction  to  the  study  of  Geology, 
in  the  shape  of  eESays  on  the  character  of  the  country, 
passed  through  by  a  person  starting  from  the  Grampians 
and  proceeding  to  the  Alps  by  way  of  England  and 
France.  The  author  tells  us  that  having  studied 
G«ology  as  an  amusement,  and  collected  together  a 
considerable  quantity  of  notes,  both  of  his  own  observa- 
tions and  of  those  of  others,  he  was  induced  to  publish 
them,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  lead  other  people  to 
employ  their  leisure  hours  iu  the  study  of  the  same 
interesthig  science.  "  Havmg,"  he  says,  "gathered, 
and  now  put  together  in  this  form,  the  notes  of  my 
researches,  I  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  I  have  visited 
every  locality  referred  to,  or  personally  observed  every- 
thing noticed  in  the  pubhcation.  Where  so  much  has 
been  done  by  others  I  have  carefully  examined  their 
works.  Where  the  field  is  so  boundless,  and  the  course 
of  illustration  necessarily  so  discursive,  I  have  freely 
made  use  of  their  collected  materials.  Still,  I  have 
heen  induced  to  adopt  the  line  of  description  from  the 
Grampians  to  the  Alps,  because,  at  sundry,  though 
often  distant  periods,  I  have  examined  the  various 
suites  of  rocks  comprisedbetwixt  these  mountain  bounda- 
ries. If  there  be  any  novelty  in  the  volume,  it  will  be 
found  not  in  the  subject-matter  itself,  nor  in  the  mode 
of  treating  it,  but  by  following  the  geographical 
sequence  in  the  description  of  the  several  geological 
formations,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  in  the 
countries  passed  over." 

Accordingly  the  author  commences  with  an  outline 
of  the  geology  of  Scotland,  describing  in  this,  the  first 
part,  all  the  lower  formations  from  the  primary  rocks 
to  the  carboniferous  system.  In  the  second  part,  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  geology  of  England,  he  notices 
the  Permian  and  Oolitic  systems,  the  Wealden  formation, 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  systems,  and  the  mammoth 
period.  In  Part  III.,  the  physical  union  of  France 
with  England,  the  geological  structure  of  Switzerland, 
the  Alps,  ilont  Blanc,  the  Boulder  formation  and 
Glaciers,  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust, 
together  with  the  theories  of  central  heat,  are  discussed 
and  examined.  The  fourth  and  last  Part  contauis  an 
outline  of  the  general  principles  of  the  science,  and  an 
examination  of  the  points  in  which  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  modern  geologists  are  at  variance  with  the 
mosaical  account  of  the  creation. 

The  author's  style  is  clear  and  familiar,  and  the  work 
is  worthy  of  a  perusal  by  all  lovers  of  Nature,  as  well 
as  by  those,  if  any  there  now  be,  who  are  afraid  that 
the  study  of  natural  history  and  of  geology  in  par- 
ticular, should  tend  to  brmg  religion  into  disrepute,  and 
to  lower  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  man. 
In  what  poiot  of  view  the  author  regards  geology  will 
he  apparent  from  the  following  extract. 

"  Tne  magnificent  work  of  creation,  whose  course  we 
have  heen  tracing  in  some  of  its  primordial  arrange- 
ments, in  the  geological  phenomena  ol  the  earth's  crust, 
and  in  its  relations  to  the  vast  planetary  system  01 
which  it  is  a  member,  is  the  result  over  all  of  design  and 
intelligence.  The  changes  wrought  in  the  earth's  struc- 
ture and  framework,  from  period  to  period,  have  not 
been  brought  about  by  merely  mechanical  changes  of 
physical  conditions.  There  are  order  and  mettiod  in 
the  inorganic,  no  less  than  in  the  organic  forms,  into 
which  matter  in  any  of  the  earth's  revolutions  has  been 
cast.  There  is  prospective  contrivance,  each  for  each. 
The  alterations  made  in  the  outward  surface,  whether 
of  sea  or  land,  have  been  always  such  as  were  best 
adapted  to  the  habits  and  requirements  of  successive 
living  tribes.    And  the  whole  amount  of  change,  in  botn 


departments  of  nature,  has  ever  been  in  such  meas^'e 
and  degree  as  to  show,  from  the  beginning,  a  persistent 
principle  of  stability  in  the  system,  and  a  wise,  all- 
controlling  arm,  to  be  regulating  and  directing  every- 
thing. The  in^'isible  things  of  God,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  ;  and  we  cannot,  if  we 
would,  rid  ourselves  of  the  thought,  that  somewhere 
and  beyond,  there  is,  not  a  '  primitive  cause '  only,  but 
a  Divine  Being,  the  master  of  the  universe,  potentially 
in  and  present  through  all  things." 

"  The  researches  of  science,  the  deeper  they  go  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  issue  in  the  surest  and  brightest 
disclosures  of  the  Divine  Architect  of  the  universe. 
We  are  enabled,  by  the  lights  which  are  furnished  by 
the  various  branches  of  ascertained  knowledge,  to  read 
in  some  degree  the  mind  and  purpose  of  God  in  the 
creations  of  his  hand.  We  see  in  many  instances  what 
is  actually  intended  by  certain  arrangements  and  combi- 
nations— why,  and  for  what  end,  objects  are  constructed 
in  a  particular  way,  and  how  it  is  that  trains  of  events 
are  made  to  follow  in  one  uniform  order  rather  than  in 
any  other.  The  universe,  we  discover,  is  not  only 
bound  by  laws  permanent  and  unchanging  :  the  laws 
themselves  have  an  end  to  serve,  a  particular  result  to 
accomplish.  Accumulations  of  matter  are  brought 
together  with  a  definite  precise  view  ;  living  substances 
are  constructed  with  organs  suited  to  their  conditions 
of  existence  ;  relations  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  are 
established,  which  nicely  answer  the  functions  to  be 
performed  ;  and  in  ten  thousands  of  cases  are  mani- 
fested the  form,  size,  position,  qualities  of  hardness, 
softness,  and  cohesion  in  the  individual  parts  which  can 
best  secure  their  own  special  well-being  along  with  the 
general  conservation  of  the  framework  to  which  they 
are  attached." 

There  are  a  few  good  woodcuts  of  fossils,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  text  ;  but  there  being  no 
index,  a  student  cannot  find,  without  considerable  loss 
of  time,  any  cut  he  may  wish  to  refer  to. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Messes.  Paul's  Ncrsert,  Cheshum. — Containing  as 
it  does  many  thousands  of  Roses  of  all  classes  and  de- 
scription=,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  visit  this  "  garden 
of  the  Queen  of  Flowers"  at  almost  any  season  of 
the  year,  except,  perhaps,  the  very  "  dead  of 
winter,"  without  finding  something  to  admire — some- 
thing to  repay  one  for  a  visit.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  June  the  Scotch  Roses,  followed  by 
the  foremost  of  the  hybrid  Chinas,  will  be  found  in 
bloom.  The  former  is  a  class  of  Roses  quite  as  much 
cultivated  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  hybrids  of 
the  China,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette,  among  which 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  valuable  Roses 
in  cultivation,  continue  in  flower  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  nearly  the  end  of  July  ;  and  contemporary 
with  them  are  the  Provins,  iloss,  Albas,  Damask, 
and  their  hybrids,  together  with  the  French  and 
hybrid  Provins.  A  few  of  the  best  of  early-flowering 
Roses  are  Brennus,  Charles  Duval,  Coupe  d'Amour, 
Coupe  de  Hebe',  Frederick  II.,  Fulgens,  Lady  Stuart, 
Paul  Perras,  Paul  Rieaut,  Richelieu,  Triumphe  de 
Laqueue,  and  Virginie  Zechler.  Among  the  "  iloss 
and  their  hybrids  "  we  would  select  A  Feuilles  Pourpres, 
Celina,  Etna,  Lanei,  Presque  partont,  Princess  Royal, 
and  Purpurea  rubra.  These  require  high  cultivation  ; 
but  their  beauty  amply  repays  a  Uttle  extra  attention. 
Among  Damask,  Alba,  French,  and  hybrid  Provins, 
perhaps  the  best  are  La  Ville  de  Bmxelles,  Madame 
Soetmans,  Sextus  Papinius,  Felicity,  Parmentier, 
Madame  Audot,  Princesse  Lamballe,  Adfele  Pre'vost,Bottle 
de  Nanteuil,  D'Aguesseau,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Marjolin, 
Ohl,  Pashot,  Shakespeare,  Blanchefleur,  Jean  d'Urfe, 
and  La  Volupte,  or  Letitia.  Harrisonii  and  Persian 
Yellow  are  the  two  best  hardy  yellows  in  cultivation,  the 
latter  being,  perhaps,  the  better  of  the  two.  It  blooms 
freely  under  ordinary  treatment,  bat  it  requires  some 
care  in  pruning.  The  head  should  be  well  thiimed,  and 
the  shoots  that  are  left  for  flowering  suffered  to  remain 
long.  If  shortened  in  much,  a  fine  head  of  wood  will 
be  formed,  but  there  will  be  no  flowers.  The  old  Double 
Yellow,  when  it  opens  well,  is,  as  most  people  know,  an 
admirable  Rose  ;  but  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  if  it  ex. 
pands  its  flower-buds.  With  the  exception  of  Harriet 
Martineau  and  Paul  Rieaut,  which  are  not  very  new, 
few  novelties  of  any  note  have  been  added  to  any  of 
these  classes  lately. 

Owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  which 
we  have  experienced  this  season,  Autumn  Roses  have 
flowered  but  poorly  in  most  places,  and  Messrs.  Paul's 
Nursery  has  formed  no  exception.  The  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  not  above  20  years  back,  Umited  to  the  scarlet 
Four  Seasons  and  the  Rose  da  Roi,  but  now,  on  ac- 
count of  their  numbers  and  beauty,  usually  the  glory 
of  the  autumnal  Ryse-garden  are  this  season  almost 
destitute  of  flowers,  offering  in  this  respect  a  striking 
contrast  with  their  brethren  the  Bourbons,  Noisettes, 
Chinas,  and  Teas,  which  are  at  present  everywhere 
tolerably  gay.  Tbis  is  a  fact  worth  remembering  ;  for 
the  Perpetuals,  with  their  great  beauty  and  strong 
Rose  fragrance,  have  of  late  been  making  their  way 
into  gardens,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Noisettes  and 
Chinas  ;  but  in  a  very  dry  year,  like  the  jpreseot,  and 
in  naturally  dry  soils,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter 
are  our  most  grateful  friends,  affording  us  fine  bouquets 
of  fresh  Roses,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  scarce. 
We,  however,  remarked  that  Geant  des  Batailles,  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  certainly  the  glory  of  the  Rosery, 
as  far  as  brilliancy  ot  colour  is  concerned,  was  flowering 
finely,  as  were  aJso  one  or  two  others.    Among  the 


Bourbons  which  were  iu  tio^er,  some  of  tUe  best  were 
Dupetit  Thcuars,  a  very  high  coloured  Rise  ;  Q,ueen, 
Aramis,  Armosa,  Paul  .Joseph,  Aurore  da  Guide,  Camiee 
de  Seine  et  Marne,  Acidalie,  Triomphe  de  la  Duehesse, 
Bouquet  de  Flore,  George  Cuvier,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison, Leveson  Gower,  and  Menou.  The  two  latter 
are  comparatively  new  Roses,  and  very  good  ones.  Two 
Perpetual  ilosses,  Herman  Kegel  and  General  Drouet, 
are  said  to  be  well  worth  cultivating,  but  we  did  not 
see  them  in  perfection.  Among  Noisettes,  Miss  Glegg 
is  a  nice  white,  perhaps  in  some  respects  an  improve- 
ment on  Aime'e  Vibert ;  Felleuberg  is  a  showy  crim- 
son and  a  free  bloomer,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  is  not  a  bad 
yellow  ;  Eclair  de  Jupiter  is  a  good  climber,  cherry 
or  carmine  in  colour,  end  Caroline  Marniessej  creamy 
white,  also  deserves  a  place  for  this  pvurpose.  A  small 
dwarf  Noisette,  called  Pumila  alba,  is  well  worth 
having  for  pot  culture.  It  forms  a  good  companion  to 
that  universal  favourite,  the  little  pink  Fairy  Rose, 
than  which  few  plants  are  more  suitable  for  window 
decoration.  In  China  Roses  we  noticed  rather  a 
novelty  in  the  shape  of  Euge'ne  Beauharnais,  a  good 
amaranth-coloured  flower.  Narcisse,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  and  Vicomtesse  de  Cazes,  will  be  found  worth 
adding  to  collections  that  do  not  already  possess  them ; 
but,  like  aU  Tea  Roses,  they  are  rather  tender,  and 
will  require  some  protection  from  frost.  The  greatest 
novelties  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  saw,  were 
Duehesse  de  Montpensier,  Etendard  de  Marengo, brilliant 
crimson,  and  one  of  the  best  of  Roses ;  Naomi,  and  Pius  IX. 
Soleil  d'.lusterlitz  is  also  a  good  addition  to  this  class  ; 
but  where  shall  we  find  equals  to  Ge'ant  des  Batailles, 
Baronne  Prevost,  and  La  Reine  ?  These  are  the  cream 
of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  they 
are  now  sold  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  even  the 
cottager.  Comte  Bobrin^ky  is  worth  attention,  on 
account  of  its  charming  colotir ;  and  where  variety  is 
wanted,  the  following  should  be  added :  Baronne 
Hallez,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Duehesse  de  Praslin, 
General  Cavaignac,  Madame  de  Lamoriciere,  Rosine 
Margotin,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Laurence  de 
Montmorency. 

Messrs.  Paul  are  erecting  a  double  span-roofed  house 
for  wintering  small  pot  Roses  in.  It  is  SO  feet  long, 
about  20  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high  from  the  floor  to 
the  centres  of  the  spans.  The  wood-work  of  the  roof 
consists  of  astragals  (no  rafters),  placed  15  inches  apart, 
and  it  is  glazed  with  panes  about  18  inches  in  length. 
Some  of  the  uppermost  panes  (six  in  the  whole  length), 
move  outwards  on  hinges,  for  the  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion, which  is  also  effected  by  means  of  wooden  venti- 
lators placed  in  the  brick  walls  which  form  the  sides 
and  ends.  The  passages  are  immediately  below  the 
highest  parts  of  the  roofs,  sunk,  and  have  beds  on  either 
side,  on  which  the  plants  will  be  placed.  It  is  to  be 
warmed  by  means  of  two  of  Mr.  Rivers's  "  brick 
Arnott  stoves,"  one  at  each  side  about  half  way  from 
either  end  of  the  house.  The  roof  consists  of  sixteen 
pieces  screwed  together,  and,  if  necessary,  may  be  en- 
tirely removed  in  summer. 

Ot  other  florists'  flowers  besides  Roses,  Messrs.  Paul 
cultivate  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks.     Of  the  latter  they 
have  some  promising  seedlings  ;  some  of  the  best  of  the 
named  kinds  which  we  saw  were — Snowball,  white 
Model   of  Perfection,   white    with-  chocolate   ground 
DeUcata,  French  white  ;  Rosea  alba,  rose  and  white 
Queen,    light   blush ;   Rosea   grandidora,  light  pink 
iluchantress,     deep     pink  ;    Fulgens,    dark     shining 
crimson  :  Salphurea  perfeeta,  sulphur  ;    Napoleon,  red 
and  buff  ;  Purpurea  elegans,  purple  ;   Rubida,  reddish 
purple  ;  Coccinea,  scarlet ;  Formosa,  claret ;    Jlagntmi 
Bonum,   maroon  ;    Black   Prince,  the   darkest   of  all 
Hollyhocks  ;    JIulberry  Superb,  also  a  rich  dark  kind  ; 
Comet,  bright  ruby  red  ;  Obscura,  shaded  puce  ;  Blue 
Beard,   dark  ground,  white  edges,  and  veined  ;   ili^ 
Forbes,  light  rose  ;  Wellington,  rosy  red. 

Near  the  specimen  Rosery,  a  small  arboretum  has 
been  formed,  which'  in  time  will  be  very  interesting. 
It  contains  many  of  the  best  Conifers,  Oaks,  and  other 
select  trees  and  shrubs,  the  object  being  to  show 
purchasers  good  examples  of  what  they  buy  in  a 
small  state. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  a  mode  of  fumigating, 
which  we  saw  here.  It  consisted  in  using  small 
cylinders  about  1  foot  long,  composed  of  alternate 
layers,  or  rolls  of  tobacco  and  match  paper.  These 
were  suspended  above  the  stone  path  from  the  ends  of 
twigs,  fastened  horizontally  to  the  stage.  On  being 
lighted  at  the  lower  end,  the  draught  up  the  centre  of 
the  cylinder  or  small  pipe  kept  the  latter  burning,  and 
in  this  way  a  large  house  may  be  readily  filled  with 
smoke,  and  it  is  said  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  without  any 
trouble,  beyond  that  of  lighting  the  ends  of  six  or  seven 
small  pipes,  like  those  just  mentioned.  Those  who  do 
not  possess  Brown's  fumigator,  may  find  this^plan  worth 
a  trial. 


Miscellaneous. 

Spotting  of  the  Leaves  of  Grasses,  ^c. — I  have  often 
been  unable  to  account  for  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  leaves  of  Ranuuculus  repens,  and  of  many  Grasses 
(Triticum  repens  and  Alopecurus  pratensis  being  of  the 
number)  growing  by  the  sides  of  wails,  become  whitened 
in  minute  specks  and  irreg'ilar  lines  all  over  the  upper 
surface,  as  if  the  colour  had  been  extracted  from  them, 
or  had  left  some  cells  by  a  kind  of  elective  preference 
for  others.  I  have  recently  found  this  to  be  occasioned 
by  a  small  dusky  red-legijed  mite,  which  harbours  under 
stones,  but  comes  out  in  the  sunshine  in  immense 
swarms  to  feast  upon   the    foliage.      Owing  _^to  the 
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numerous  moulha  at  work,  large  patches,  especially  iu 
the  Grasses,  are  speedily  drained  of  their  sap  and 
become  quite  dead  or  blighted.  The  mite  is  not 
described  in  any  accessible  work  on  the  Arachnides. 
Dr.  Jobn^ton  considers  it  to  be  a  Rhyncholophus,  but 
that  the  structure  of  the  fore-legs  indicates  an  affinity 
with  Bryobia.  From  Trombidium  it  differs,  he  observes, 
in  the  eyes  bein^  sessile  and  on  the  shoulders.  I  have 
named  it  R.  haustor.  It  occurs  likewise  upon  the 
leaves  of  fi'uit-trees,  but  the  dusky  parts  are  then 
greener.  In  autumn  it  is  much  darker  and  more 
convex.  It  runs  rapidly,  agitates  its  fore-legs  like 
antennae,  sloughs  off  its  skin  where  it  feeds,  and  leaves 
behind  it  an  excrementitious  deposit  that  glitters  like 
honey-dew.  J.  Hardy,  Penmanskiel,  in  the  Annals  and 
Mayazine  of  Natural  History, 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week, J 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Mai^  Australian  and  other  plants,  which  have  been 
set  in  the  open  air  during  summer,  but  which  were 
thought  too  hardy  to  be  put  under  cover  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  should  now  be  removed  to  favourable 
situations  under  glass,  and  there  placed  as  near  the 
light  as  possible,  as  the  process  of  ripening  goes  on 
much  faster  than  in  the  open  air,  while  the  plants 
may  he  protected  from  our  cold  autumnal  rains.  They 
should,  however,  have  the  advantage  of  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  which  should  continue  night  and  day,  unless 
the  weather  is  very  cold.  Oranges  standing  in  the  open 
air  should  be  removed  into  their  winter  quarters  during 
the  next  week  in  most  parts  of  England  ;  and  as  all  other 
greenhouse  plants  must  soon  be  housed,  the  necessary 
preparatory  arrangements  should  be  immediately  com- 
pleted. The  climbers  in  the  roofs  of  the  houses  should 
be  considerably  reduced  in  bulk,  reserving  a  proper 
Selection  of  shoots  for  late  autumn  flowering,  and  for 
adequately  furnishing  the  roof  next  summer.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  means  of  admitting  the  light  more  freely 
into  the  house,  let  the  glass  be  washed,  that  the  plants 
may  have  every  chance.  Promote  the  growth  of  Ges- 
nera  zebrina,  Achimenes  pieta  and  cupreata,  by  a  strong 
bottom- heat,  with  a  moderate  top-heat;  do  not  allow 
the  latter  to  be  too  excessive,  or  tlie  leaves  will  be  less 
hardy  in  their  constitution,  less  durable,  and  less  useful 
in  the  decoration  of  drawing-rooms  and  conservatories, 
for  which  purpose  these  beautiful  plants  are  admirably 
adapted.  As  the  Japan  Lilies  go  out  of  flower,  let  the 
pots  be  laid  on  their  sides  for  a  week  or  two,  in  a  sunny 
situation  ;  after  which  they  must  be  repotted  in  sandy 
loam  and  a  little  peat,  and  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  in 
an  open  situation.  These  plants  require  a  very  short 
period  of  rest  ;  but  although  the  roots  are  active  during 
winter,  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  until 
spring,  when  a  few  for  early  flowering  may  be  placed  in 
the  greenhouse. 

FORCmS  DEPARTMENT. 
Where  dung  linings  are  used  for  forcing  pits  of  any 
description,  means  should  be  taken  to  secure  them  from 
the  autumn  rains,  which  check  fermentation,  and  cause 
the  heat  to  decline  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  wanted  ; 
this  evil  involves  a  continual  turning  and  renewal  of 
the  linings.  In  constructing  a  frame,  in  which  fer- 
menting material  is  to  be  employed  as  the  heating  me- 
dium, the  front  wall-plate  should  never  be  more  than 
12  or  15  inches  above  the  level  of  the  path  ;  as  by  this 
means  it  is  kept  warm  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  fer- 
menting material,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  the 
facility  of  covering  the  trenches  with  wooden  shutters, 
suspended  on  hinges  from  the  outside  wall  by  one  edge, 
and  resting  by  the  other  on  the  wall  of  the  trench. 
These  shutters  should  be  fixed  with  just  sufficient  in- 
cline to  carry  off  the  wet,  and  they  should  be  made 
strong  enough  to  serve  as  a  gangway.  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  must  now  have  careful  attention,  to  con- 
tinue them  in  a  fruitful  state  as  long  as  possible.  See 
that  the  lights  are  in  good  order,  that  drip  does  not 
introduce  canker  among  the  Melons.  Water  judiciously, 
and  select  the  mornings  of  fine  days  for  the  purpose  ; 
endeavour  to  keep  the  pits  perfectly  clean  and  whole- 
some, by  admitting  at  all  times  sufficient  air  to  ensure 
a  circuladon.  Let  the  walls  be  occasionally  washed 
with  lime  and  sulphur,  to  destroy  insects.  It  is  indis- 
pensable  to  keep  up  a  good  temperature,  top  and 
bottom  ;  and  if  no  better  means  are  at  command,  this 
must  be  effected  by  dung  linings,  and  by  covering  with 
mats  and  shutters  at  night.  Young  Cucumbers  for 
winter  forcing,  recently  planted,  should  not  be  stopped 
untd  they  have  reached  the  top  of  the  trellis,  when  the 
point  should  be  pinched  out,  to  induce  the  formation  of 
lateral  shoots.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  be 
weakened  by  the  production  of  clusters  of  male  blos- 
soms. Give  sufficient  heat  and  moisture  to  induce  a 
vigorous  growth,  but  accompanied  by  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  to  ensure  a  sturdiness  of  habit  ;  to  this  end,  also, 
let  the  glass  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  that  they  may 
'  all   the   light    possible    at    this    season.      After 
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planting,  a  slight  shade  is  necessary  for  a  short  period 
during  strong  sunshine,  but  they  must  be  quickly  iuured 
to  full  exposure. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
The  work  of  this  department,  though  entirely  of  a 
routine  character,  must  be  strictly  attended  to  at  this 
season,  as  neglect  or  untidiness  never  shows  more 
strikingly  than  when  the  flowers  which  attracted  atten- 
tion ID  summer  have  disappeared.  Remove  annuals 
and  other  herbaceous  half-hardy  plants  as  soon  as  they 
show  signs  of  approaching  decay,  and  let  others  of  more 
hardy  constitution  be  divested  of  their  decaying  flowers 


an^  riower  stems.  VV  e  iiave  ijetire  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  our  readers  the  fact,  that  a  garden,  to 
bear  close  inspection,  must  at  all  times  and  seasons  wear 
a  phase  of  progression,  and  a  plant  with  an  unhealthy 
appearance  should  be  at  once  removed  to  the  infirmary, 
if  it  is  worth  it,  and  to  the  rubbish  yard  if  it  is  not.  As 
in  the  eye  of  any  one  accustomed  to  habits  of  order,  the 
hare  soil  has  a  more  agreeable  appearance  than  a 
neglected  flower  garden,  the  turf,  the  edges  of  the 
walks,  the  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  and  the  ground 
around  them  should  wear  an  appearance  of  neatness 
and  perfect  order.  Beds  for  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
other  early  spring- flowering  bulbs,  should  be  prepared 
and  planted  immediately.  They  grow  and  flower  in  the 
greatest  perfection  when  planted  in  a  light  sandy  loam, 
which  has  received  a  liberal  dressing  of  thoroughly 
decomposed  manure  ;  but  which  should  be  carefully 
kept  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  bulbs,  by  placing 
a  little  sand  round  them  at  the  time  of  planting.  As 
the  roots  of  these  bulbs  descend  deeply  into  the  ground, 
a  good  stratum  of  rich  manure  should  be  trenched  in 
about  12  or  15  inches  below  the  surface.  In  planting 
Crocus  or  other  bulbs  which  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  mice  in  winter,  a  Utile  chopped  Furze  should  be 
placed  around  them. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Seedling  Pansies  will  occasionally  brinj  a  fine  bloom, 
even  at  this  late  period.  If  there  should  be  any  quali- 
ties giving  indication  of  future  excellence,  means  should 
be  adopted  to  propagate  it.  There  is  some  danger 
attending  transplantation  ;  it  will  be  advisable,  if  there 
are  any  side  shoots,  however  minute,  to  strip  them  off, 
and  place  in  clean  river  sand  under  a  hand-glass.  If 
not,  prune  the  plant,  cutting  away  the  very  gross  shoots, 
and  protect  in  very  severe  weather.  If  beds  for  next 
spring's  bloom  have  not  been  made,  do  so.  Hoop  them 
over,  protecting  from  heavy  cold  rain.  We  are  aware 
that  many  do  not  take  this  precaution,  yet  those  who 
wish  to  excel,  will  find  their  account  in  the  extra  trouble. 
Pinks. — However  careful  the  amateur  may  be  in  making 
up  his  bed,  a  solitary  wireworm  will  sometimes  escape 
him  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  he  has  the  mortification 
to  see,  possibly,  some  fine  sort  wither,  and  when  thus 
attacked,  the  plant  is  beyond  remedy.  A  vigilant  search 
must  be  made  in  the  bed,  when  the  snarauder  will  often 
be  found  within  a  short  distance,  perhaps  not  more 
than  an  inch  below  the  surface.  If  it  escapes  detection 
in  this  manner,  then  cut  some  Potatoes  in  quarters,  in- 
sert a  butcher's  skewer  in  each,  and  place  these  pieces 
of  Potato  in  all  directions  in  the  bed.  It  will  be  far 
better  to  put  20  in,  than  have  another  Pink  destroyed  ; 
and  these  traps  will  generally  be  found  efficacious.  For 
other  florists'  flowers,  the  directions  given  last  week 
may  be  attended  to. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  Cardoon  is  the  finest  winter  vegetable  we  have, 
and  it  keeps  sound  till  March,  if  the  earthing  be  de- 
ferred till  the  middle  of  October.  It  does  not  grow 
much  after  being  earthed  up  ;  and  as  size  is  of  conse- 
quence, it  is  well  on  this  account  to  let  the  earthing  be 
deferred  as  long  as  the  plants  are  safe  from  frost.  It 
it  be  intended  to  use  haybands  for  binding  round  them, 
they  should  be  prepared  in  wet  weather,  when  the  men 
cannot  work  outside.  Continue  the  use  of  strong  liquid 
manure  to  such  crops  as  can  profit  by  it ;  and  espe- 
cially Asparagus,  to  compensate  iu  some  measure  for 
the  present  draught  upon  its  energies  by  the  seeds. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  young  crops,  by  stimulating 
their  growth  where  needful,  and  guarding  them  from 
the  attacks  of  insects  by  a  sprinkling  of  soot  and  lime 
round  them.  As  a  general  preventive,  which  is  always 
superior  to  cure,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  work  a  dressing 
of  soot  into  the  ground,  in  company  with  animal  or 
vegetable  manure,  when  the  operations  of  dijging,  fork- 
ing, or  trenching  are  going  on.  In  cleaning  the  ground, 
use  the  fork  as  much  as  possible,  in  preference  to  the 
hoe  and  rake ;  nothing  can  be  of  greater  benefit  to 
crops  at  this  season  than  affording  the  sun  and  air 
additional  facilities  for  penetrating  and  permeating 
the  aolL 


state  of  tlie  Weather  near  Loodon,  for  the  week  endio?  Sept.  26, 1S50, 
as  observed  at  the  Horticultural  GHrden.  Cbiswick. 
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Sept.  20— Ovcrcdst  aud  mild;  cloudy;  rain. 

—  21  -  Boisterous;  fine;  hea^y  rain  at  iiight. 

—  22— Heavy  r«iu;  IiDw;  clear  ai  iiiifht. 

— ■  23— Rain;  cloudy;  ItKbtuinK  id  the  evening. 

—  2^— Cloudy;  very  fine;  suliry;  rain. 

—  3,>— Dense  fop;  vtfyflne;  shj^hlly  clouiJed. 

—  26— Oveicasi;  constant  heavy  rain;  cloLidy. 

Meaa  temperature  of  the  week,  1  des.  aoove  the  averaze. 


State  of  the  Weather  ai  lJDl^wlc^£  dunnK  ibe  last  24  yearB,  tor  the 
eDBuingweek,  endlQ^  Ocr.  5,  1S50 
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.he  hlnhest  tflmperature  dariOK  the  above  period  occurred  i 
1334— therm.  80  deg.;  and  the  lowest  oa  the  3d,  ia36:  5th,  13^6 
therm  29  deg. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books:  G  B.  The  Supplement  to  Loedun's  "  Hortus  Britan- 
iiicu3  "  just  published. 

BucKiNGnAM  Palace  ;  W  Th.  We  see  no  advantage  in  discus- 
Bin?  th'S  matter,  which  is  settled  so  far  as  the  gardening- 
part  nf  the  question  is  concerned. 
Bdlbs  :  W  G.  There  is  no  such  plant  as  Brunsvio^la  superhieng. 
You  will  find  good  instructions  for  the  mana<rement  of  such, 
plants  in  our  volnme  for  18i9,  p.  663  The  Borts  jou  name 
are  easily  made  to  fiower,  and  are  very  prcit'y, 
FoBciNG  Strawberries  :  G  ^VT.  Six-inch  pots  will  answer  your 
purpo.se  ;  but  you  cannot  expect  to  succeed  so  well  with  plants 
BO  far  from  the  g'ass  as  if  they  were  within  2  or  3  feet  of  it. 
Of  course  you  will  feed  with  manure-water.  Your  house 
may  be  heated  efficienrly  by  hot-water  in  a  flow  and  retara 
4.inch  iron  pipe,  or  you  might  try  one  of  Mr,  RLvers's  brick 
Arnott  stoves,  figured  at  p.  51,  1S16.{ 
Fedit  Peizes  :  Limerick.  We  can  hardly  advise  you  to  incor 
any  expense  in  showing  in  this  countr?.  If  you  wish  to  do 
Ro,  the  meetings  ofthe  Horilcultural  S'^ciety,  21,  Regent-st., 
London,  ar^  open  to  tou  ;  they  take  place  on  the  first  Tues- 
days i:i  October  and  November.  Medals  are  awarded  there, 
bat  only  to  firscrate  productions.  We  should  say  six  Easter 
Beurre>  are  enough  for  a  dish  in  June,  Consult  the  published 
Schedulf^s  for  next  year. 

Gardeners'  SociEir:  G  Brown.  There  is  no  such,  society. 

Guano:  HFS.  You  may  use  it  with  great  advantage  to  Fines, 
Vines,  and  all  such  plants.  It  is  best  admin  stered  when 
mixed  largely  with  water.  If  yon  hare  any  information  that 
is  new  respecting  Vine  mildew,  we  should  be  obliged  to  you 
for  it. 

Insfcts  :  Pinus.  The  small  beetles  sent  as  infecting  tbe  Larch 
are,  we  b  lieve,  the  Tomicus  Laricis  ;  but  the  specimens  are 
so  emashed  ftnd  saturated  with  turpentine  that  we  cannot 
decide.  The  only  mode  of  destroying  them  is  to  collect  the 
shoots  of  the  present:  year,  which  are  attacked,  and  burn 
them.  W. — J  D.  Tbe  insects  sent  are  females  of  Sirex  gigas  ; 
see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1850,  p.  517,  August  17th,  for  de- 
scription and  figure,  ir.— rc.  1,  Syrphus  Ribesii ;  2,  Chry- 
sotoxum  fasciatura  ;  '6,  Syrphus  bakeaius  ;  4,  S.  vLtripennis ; 
u,  Taehina  sp.  ?  G,  Syrphus  topiariu? ;  7,  S.  scutatus  ;  8,  S. 
Melissffi  ;  9,  Eristalis  tenax  ;  10,  ditto  var. ;  11,  Volucella 
mystacea.  Some  of  those  just  received  are  not  iden'ical  with, 
those  sent  last  week.  Allow  us  to  recommend  your  piuuing 
your  insects  in  the  usual  manner.  The  insects  sent  are  not 
fit  for  the  cabinet.  The  caterpillar  is  that  of  Mamestra 
persicariae.  ^^. — G  B.  The  grubs  which  have  attacked  the 
Peai-s,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  the  stimy  larvie  of  Tenthredo 
ffithiops.  S^■rin^^^g  with  lime  water  and  dusting  with  lime 
are  the  ea'est  pr.. ceases.  It  is  of  no  use  dressing  the  trees 
and  walls  in  winter,  as  thegrubs  descend  deep  into  tbe  earth 
under  the  trees  to  undergo  their  chrysalis  state.  W. — 
A  S.  Your  Oak  leaf  is  covered  with  Oak-spaogies,  which 
are  formed  b?  minute  bymenopterous  insects  called  Cynips.  J 

Iron  Pipes:  A  B.  Pray  explain  what  you  really  mean  by  "the 
water  Corroden  in  iron  Tank  and  pipes,"  and  we  will  give  you 
the  best  advice  we  can, 

Ivi :  H  C.  Clip  it  when  you  please,  say  in  March,  and  perhaps    - 
a^ain  at  Slidsuramer.  J 

Names  of  Plants:  B  R^chea  falcata ;  Vallota  purpurea,  a 
very  beautifuUv  coloured  variety.  —  J?.  Apparently  a  very 
young  state  of  Escallonia  mor.tevidensis.— Cff  TT.  Euphrasia 
oflnrinalis.  common  Eyebrigbt. — Erzeroura.  6 12,  Marchantia. 
—M  Bartlett.  Ipomopsis  elezam.—  W  B  Page.  Some  Cur- 
cuma, prubably  C.  leucorhiza  ;  if  not  we  will  say  so  next 
week— ^Mjeee  Gall.  Hippophae  rhamooides,  a  wild  shrub 
found  near  tbe  sea.— A  P.  Apparect'y  fragments  of  Bromus 
pecalinus.  The  first  Tuesdays  in  Ocrober  and  November. — 
E  B  E.  Peach,  Nectarine,  or  Almond  leaves.— <4  B  G  It  is 
Oidium  frucfigioum. —  [F  G  H.  Lomaria  bnrealis,  Smiih, 
(Bipchnum  bjreale,  iiim.)  S.^WDH.  Adiantumpubescens, 
Schhr.    S. 

Paxton's  Cottagers'  Calendar  may  be  bad  at  the  Office  of 
this  Paper,  or  of  any  bookseller,  price  3d.,  or  53.  for  25  copies 
for  disTibution  amongst  cottage  tenantry. 

Roberts's  Strawberry  Tiles:  W  K  P.  We  cannot  insert 
statements,  either  for  or  against,  unless  the  writers  are 
known  to  u^  or  to  others  whom  we  know.  Anonymous  com- 
munications  are  inadmissible. 

Stddding  AND  Wising  Walls:  B.  Use  eyed  studs  and  gal- 
vanised wire  stretched  horizontally.  Let  tbe  studs  be  builc 
in  the  wall,  and  they  should  be  forked  at  the  ends  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  being  drawn  out.  They  should  be 
placed  3  feet  aoart  in  every  second  course  of  bricks.  Let  the 
wire  be  passed  through  the  eves  of  the  studs,  and  screwed 
tightiy  at  either  end  of  the  wall  to  keep  it  straight.  Nothing 
but  the  eve  of  the  stud  should  project  beyond  the  face  ofthe 
wall,  and  the  wire  should  not  be  turth  r  from  the  latter  than 
J  or  I  of  an  inch,  just  far  enough  from  it  to  allow  a  tie  to 
be  easUv  passed  between  the  wire  and  tbe  wall. J 

Sweet  William:  J  S.  Very  curious  ;  a  cut  is  preparing, 

A'"ines  :  ^ji  Owner.  If  by  mould  you  mean  Vme  mildew,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  except  to  watch  its  first  appearance  in 
the  form  of  small  specks,  and  then  to  powder  ihuse  specks 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Unless  the  condition  of  your  Vine 
is  hopeless,  it  will  get  well  under  this  treatment. 

ilisc.  :  R  H,  We  assure  you  that  we  did  not  review  the  work 
you  name.  We  never  review  works  having  no  relation  to 
natural  history  or  rural  economy. — A  H.  You  may  move  your 
Pinus  now  with  safety.  Winter  your  Pentstemon  speciosum 
iu  aframe  t— J^Mi.  Though  rather  late  in  tbe  season,  you 
may  root  prune  your  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose  now.  The  Acacia 
may  also  be  moved  now.  Its  name  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  flowera. } 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Antirrhinums  :  R  }F  aiid  Z,  Pretty  enough,  but  in  their 
present  state  all  too  small.*" 

Dahlias:  J  S.  Your  purple  and  white  "fancy"  is,  on  the 
wbole,  a  fairly  formtd  flower  ;  but  the  tips  are  somewhat  ir- 
regular,  and  it  is  also  defective  in  the  centre.  —  T  M  tV, 
Yellow  tinged  with  brown,  average  size,  and  good  in  form 
and  petal.  Closely  shaded  it  will  be  clear  yellow.  Desirable 
if  constant. "^ 

Fdcbsias  :  J  P.  A  large  bold  fiower,  but  the  sepals  and  the 
tube  should  have  been  pure  white.  They  would  then  have 
formed  a  more  striking  contrast  with  the  violet-purple 
corolla.*— G  W.  Judging  "from  the  flowers  sen\  your  Fuchsia 
is  certainly  inferior  to  many  of  the  light  kinds  now  in  culti- 
vation.*'—T  IF  L.  A  good  border  kind.* 

Gladioli:  J  C.  All  very  beautiful,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
wanting  in  brilliancy  of  colour.* 

Gl'ixinias  :  A  B.  a  pretty  light  variety,  with  a  handsomely 
b'o'ched  and  spitted  throat. -■" 

Heaths:  Abergavenny.  In  the  way  of  Gellida,  but  hardly  so 
good.  It  m^y,  however,  be  worih  preserving,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  pal'^  green  colour, 

Japan  Lilies:  T  \V  L.  All  handsome  and  worth  cultivating.* 

Pansi  :  J  F.  A.  common-place  flower,  which  will  not  do  for 
etbibltion  in  a  good  stand.* 

Petdnias  :  J  iF E.  No.  "2  is  tbe  best,  but  it  is  too  small ;  the 
other  is  more  common.*  —  G  R.  Shrivelled  up  and  unexa- 
minable  * 

Salvia  :  T M  W,  Not  in  good  condition,  but  apparently  unat- 
iractive.* 

Verbenas  :  B  J,  S  T,  and  W  C.  Not  examinable,  being  all  too 
much  shrivelled  up.* 

To  OCR  Correspondents. — May  we  beg  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  cannot  a)tswer  inquiries  prii^ately  throitgh  the  post.  We  are 
ready  to  give  rea>onabl«  information  tbrough  uur  columns, 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  labour  of  writing  letters. 
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GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES  FUR  WHEAT 
POWIXG. — On  Sale,  Guano  (finest  Peruvian),  Super- 
pbost'hate  of  Line,  made  from  Bone,  Bone-dust  and  half-incb. 
Dried  and  Prepared  Night-eoil,  Urate,  Gvpsum,  &c.  Also 
Fore!?n  and  Enelish  Linseed  Cake  of  the  best  quality. — Apply 
to  Mark  Fothebgill.  2H  a.  Upper  Thamec-ytreet.  London. 


MANURIiS. — The    toUowing    Manures   are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lattes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton £11     0     0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  7     0     0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

"  Office,  69.  King  Wiiliam-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  cuntain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  9i.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  <S:c. 


PERUVIAN  GUAiNO.— As  Agents  of  the  t^eraviau 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adul'eration 
of  the  article  is  sfll  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibe^, 
Height,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fa-r  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  cnnfidenf  e.  Antony  Gtkrs  ^nd  Soss. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under: 
LONDOy  MANURE   COMPANY'S  WHEAT   MANURE   FOR 

AUTUMN"  SOWING. 
CONCKNTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
FISHERY    AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

everv  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  Londun  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge- street,  Blackfriars.        Edward  Pcssee,  Secretary. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  "WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  <fcc.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
Trarrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  Ifi  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superBciai  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  Sd.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

TEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street. 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street.  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticukorists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses. 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  hottom-heac  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  ot  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authori'y;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  teats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactciry, 
17,  New  Park.street,  every  article  required  for  tbe  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  weU'as  for  heating  them,  may 
bs  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  "Wood,  erecti^d  upon  tbe  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work.  &c. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.  CORK. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 
THE  SESSION  for  1S50-51   will  commence  on  the  IStb  of 

OCTOBER. 

Prospectuses,  with  details  of  the  several  Courses  of  Lectures 

in  connection  with  these  Schools,  the  Fees  payable,   itc,  may 

be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Registrar,  or  to  the  Professor 

of  Engineering  or  Agriculture. 

Boarding  Houses,  licensed  by  the  President,  have  been  esta- 
blished in  Cork,  where  Students  are  received  and  comfortably 
provided  for  on  moderate  terms,  and  their  religious  and  moral 
conduct  watched  over  by  the  Deans  of  Residences. 
By  order  of  the  President, 
Sept.  28.  Fbancis  Albant,  Registrar. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  AND  Co.,  of  Lamb's-buildingg,  Bunhill- 
•   row,  London,  the  Manufacturers   and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the   Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
Phizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solelt  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honodeable  Boabd  of  Obdnance, 
HoNonEABLE  East  Ikdia  Company, 
honodeable  commissioners  of  costoms, 
Eee  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gaedens,  Regent's  Pabk, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dubea  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,   Northumberland,   Buccleuch  (at  Eicbmond', 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,   and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Ageicdltoeal  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  incbes  wide. 

PaicE  One  Penny  Pee  Squaee  Foot. 
%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its   Use,   and  Testimonials 
of  seven  Tears'  exoenenee,  with  references  to  Noblemen.  Gen- 
tlemen, Arcnitects.    ana  Buuaers,  sent  free  to  any  part  ot  the 
town  or  couniry,  and  oraers  oy  post  esecutea, 

(^^  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  tne  only  Works  in  London 
or  Greac  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,    Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Ball,  were  roofed  with  P.  M'Neill  and  Co. 's  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Cbas.  Barry,  Ksq., 
R.A.  Her  Majestj's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Cora. 
mittee  Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
tiieir  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  2+,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  conscrnetion  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 


CARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTI  -  CORROSION 
PAINT,  especially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  most  public  bodies,  and  by  tbe  Nobility. 
Gentry,  and  Clergy,  fur  out-door  work  at  their  country  seats. 
The  Anti-Corrosion  is  particularly  recommended  as  the  tnosf 
durable  out-door  Paint  ever  invented,  for  the  preservation  of 
every  description  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  Brick,  Compo,  Cement, 
(fee,  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  practical  test  of  upwirda 
of  60  years,  and  by  the  numerous  (between  -500  and  6(i0)  teiti- 
monials  in  its  favour,  and  which,  from  the  rank  and  station  in 
society  of  those  who  have  given  them,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public  notice. 

Lists  of  C'Oours  and  Prices,  together  with  a  Copy  of  the  Testi- 
monials, will  be  sent  on  app'ication  to  Walter  Cakson,  No.  9, 
Great  Winchester-street,  old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange. 

No  Agents.— All  orders  are  pardeuJarly  requested  to  be 
sent  direct. 


FOR    WATERING  GARDENS,  BREWERS'    USE,    &c. 
FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  PIPES. 
TAMES     LYNE     HANCOCK,    Sole    Licensee    and 
tl      Manufacturer  of  tbe    PATENT    VULCANISED    INDIA- 
RUBBER  PIPES  and  TUBING. 

These  Pipes  are  well  adapted  for  Watering  Gardens,  con- 
veying  Liquid  Manure,  racking  Beer  and  Cider,  Gas  Fitcings, 
Chemical  and  all  purposes  where  a  perfectly  sound  Watee- 
PBooF  and  Flexiele  Pipe  is  requiref-l. 

Hot  Liquors  or  Acids  do  not  injure  them.  No  oil  or  dressing 
is  required  in  using  them.  They  do  not  leak  from  remaining 
out  of  use,  are  permanently  Flexible  in  ail  Temperatures,  and 
are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  Fire  Engines  ;  aad,  from 
their  not  leaking,  are  found  exceedingly  useful  iu  conveying 
hot  or  cold  water  to  batbs  in  dwelling  houses  and  such  like 
purposes. 

A  LIGHT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  now 
manufactured  for  conducting  Water  and  Fluids,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  foot : 

Size.       {in.      |  in.     |  in.  j  1  in.    l^in.     2in.  |2iin.    3  in. 


Os.Sd.  OslOd.  Is.Od.  Is.  2d    ls.4d. 
10      13      L    5      18      2    0 
1    3     ll     6     ll  10      2    2     12    9 


Is.  6d. 

2  3 

3  3 


1  ply  ...  Qs.  bd.  Os.  6d. 

2  ply   ...  0    8      a    9 

3  ply   ...OHIO 
N.B.    Vulcanised  India-Rubber    Garden   Hose    fitted    with 

roses,  jets,  and  branches,  complete,  with  anion  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water  cisterns. 

All  orders  or  letters  addressed  to  J.  L.  Hancock,  at  the 
Manufactory  (and  Warehouse),  GosweU-mews,  Gosweil-road, 
London,  will  meet  wirh  immpdi.-^'e  attention. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE   FUR  LESS  THAN  ONE 
SHILLING  PER  DAT. 
* '  Do  you  bruise  the  Oats  you  give  your  horses  ?  "      "  No." 
*'  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out  of  eveiy  three,  and  your  cattle 
do  not  balf  so  well." 

\|ARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.'S  OAT-BRUISING 
1»-L  MILLS.  Superior  Chaff  Engines,  simple  in  construction, 
doing  from  50  to  500  bushels  daily,  and  more.  Almost  all 
brewers  and  coachmasters  in  London  use  these  implements. 

lis.  F en churcri- street,  Londfci.  A  pamphlet  on  the  above,  by 
sending  12  postage  stamps.  Chaff-cutters.  Linseed,  Bean,  and 
Malt  ilUls. 


die  ^gricultttrsl  ^mttu. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOE  THE  T"0  FOLLOWING  WEEKS 
TaUHSDiT,     Oct.        3— Agriculiural  Imp.  Society  or  Irel^ind. 
Ihubbdai,       —       16— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireliiaa. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  mistaken  benevolence 
which  purchases  an  immediate  good  at  the  expense 
of  ultimate  injuiy.  The  systematic  relief  ot  dis- 
tress, without  reference  to  its  cause,  is  an  instance 
of  this ;  and  so  is  the  treatment  of  one's  "  neigh- 
bour "  according  to  his  necessity  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  his  desert.  The  man  who  would  diminish 
pauperism  in  any  locality,  or  improve  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  class  around  him,  is  much  more 
likely  to  attain  his  object  by  exerting  himself  for 
those  who  are  still  among  the  self-maintaining,  than 
by  striving  for  the  relief  of  the  dependent.  And  on 
this  ground,  among  many  others,  we  contend  for  the 
soundness  of  that  judgment  which  approves  of  the 
Allotment  System.  It  is  not  as  relief  granted  to 
the  poor,  but  as  enabling  them  to  achieve  it  for  them- 
selves— it  is  not  as  any  direct  beneiit  conferred  upon 
them,  but  as  the  means  of  fostering  those  habits  of 
industry  and  economy  by  which  they  will  be  bene- 
fited— that  the  allotment  system  is  especially  praise- 
worthy. The  owner  of  the  land  on  whom  we 
depend  for  its  extension  is  not  asked  to  exercise 
any  self-denial,  or  suffer  any  loss  that  others  may 
thus  be  the  gainers.  He  will  himself  be  a  gainer 
along  with  them,  receiving  higher  rents  for  his  land 
than  farming  on  the  large  scale  can  afford  him  ;  and 
his  tenantry  will  benefit  through  the  opportunity  he 
thus  offers  them  for  saving  that  time  and  those 
means  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  and  pro 
bably  misspent. 

The  following  commumcation  from  "  An  Essex 
Labourer  ''  illustrates  the  great  importance  of  allot- 
ments of  land  to  men  in  his  station,  in  individual 
cases,  but  it  is  more  particularly  important,  we 
believe,  in  illustration  of  the  general  subject  of  the 
relationship  between  master  and  servant.  The 
writer  says  : — 

"  I  am  an  old  sol  !ier,  having  served  my  country  (as 
the  usual  term  is)  for  many  years  ;  I  have  medals  to 
^how  (granted  by  the  present  not  over  liberal  iMinistry), 
and  I  am  grateful  to  say  that  I  receive  a  pension.  Yet 
in  this  consists  my  hardship  :  I  have  worked  on  a  farm 
for  23  years,  11  in  the  service  of  its  present  occupier, 


the  rest  in  that  of  his  uucle,  aud  during  that  period  I 
am  not  aware  that  1  ever  committed  myself  in  any  way, 
or  I  should  have  been  instantly  discharged.  In  March 
last,  however,  my  master  told  me  that  he  did  not  want 
me  aiy  longer.  I  said  '  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  not  dis- 
charge me,  as  I  have  been  so  long  on  the  farm  ;'  his 
answer  was,  *  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you,  but  I 
think  as  you  have  a  shilling  a  day  from  Government, 
you  can  do  better  than  many  now  out  of  employ.'  This 
is  no  doubt  true,  yet,  I  think,  no  one  can  say  that  it 
is  not  a  great  hardship  upon  me,  havino;  as  I  have  three 
children,  and  wishing  to  give  them  a  better  schooling 
than  1  myself  received,  as  a  means  of  helping  them  on 
in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  this  now, 
as  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  more  than  a  week's  work 
from  the  time  I  have  referred  to  till  the  present.  Now 
I  think  if  I  could  get  an  acre  or  two  of  land  to  cultivate, 
I  should  be  able  to  rub  on  well,  as  it  would  fill  up  the 
time  when  I  cannot  get  a  job  ;  but,  in  this  part  of  the 
county  (Essex),  there  is  no  chance  unless  you  take  it  of 
a  tenant  farmer,  and  they  charge  you  such  an  enormous 
rent  that  no  one  can  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  living  on  it 
— as  much  as  4?.  an  acre  for  very  poor  land,  and  6^.  for 
a  better  quality.  Now  any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
land  must  know  that  it  will  not  repay  a  man's  labour  at 
this  rent.  What  I  wish  is,  that  those  gentlemen  who 
have  laud  to  let  would  divide  it  into  small  portions,  say 
10,  15,  or  20  or  more  acres  ;  they  would  get  more  rent, 
after  paying  a  person  to  collect  it,  and  might  have  it 
every  three  months  if  necessary.  I  am  certain  that 
any  gentleman  who  might  try  it  would  increase  bis 
quantity  every  year,  and  at  the  same  time  be  conferring 
a  great  benefit  on  his  poorer  neighbours.  There  is  one 
gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood  who  has  taken  a  small 
field  from  one  of  his  farms  and  divided  it  into  alloi;- 
ments.  He  might  let  ten  times  the  quantity,  but  the 
tenant  does  not  like  it.  An  Essex  Labourer." 

Now,  supposing  all  the  particulars  bearing  on  the 
transaction  here  related  to  have  been  correctly 
stated,  we  believe  his  master  to  have  erred  in  dis- 
charging from  his  service  this  "  Essex  Labourer." 
We  do  not  know  the  character  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  compete,  but  in  the  event  of  having 
to  discharge  from  our  service  a  certain  weekly  value 
of  labour,  we  certainly  should  feel  to  have  acted 
with  greater  wisdom  in  selecting  the  weakest, 
rather  than  the  strongest  hands,  for  dismissal.  We 
are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  this 
man,  except  in  so  far  as  our  readers  are  also  made 
acquainted  with  it  by  his  own  pen  ;  but  the  case 
seems  to  furnish  a  good  text  for  some  general  ob- 
servations, and  of  course  the  above  remarks  are 
made  without  any  personal  intention.  The  lesson 
we  would  endeavour  both  to  learn  and  to  teach,  for 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  just  one,  is  to  treat  our  men, 
not  according  to  their  necessity,  but  according  to 
their  desert.  Give  honour  to  skill,  ability,  trust- 
worthiness, and  labourers  will  strive  after  them  ; 
but  let  the  necessity  or  helplessness  of  our  men  be 
the  guide  of  their  treatment,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
surrounded  by  pauperism  enough.  The  circum- 
stance that  a  man's  merit  had  been  authenticated 
by  a  pension  would  induce  us  to  choose  him,  rather 
than  one  of  whose  worth  we  could  not  be  so  sure, 
for  any  favour  we  had  to  confer.  And  23  years' 
knowledge  of  his  steadiness  might  well  strengthen 
his  claims  upon  our  consideration.  Let  the  best 
labourer  have  the  best  wages,  whether  he  have  a 
family  or  not — whether  he  have  other  means  of  sup- 
port or  not.  And,  just  so  as  regards  allotments,  let 
the  largest  be  offered  to  the  strongest  and  most 
skilled,  to  the  man  who  can  have  the  most  assist- 
ance in  its  cultivation  from  his  children,  to  him  who, 
living  nearest  the  allotment  ground,  and  having  the 
smallest  garden  already,  will  have  the  most  time  at 
command.  If  poverty  and  not  ability  is  to  he  our 
guide  in  allotting  these  small  farms,  they  will  have 
a  pauperising  rather  than  a  strengthening  tendency, 
as  everything  has  which  acts  as  a  premium  upon 
weakness  or  distress. 

The  allotment  system  we  recommend  is  however 
something  very  different  from  that  which  the  "  Essex 
Labourer"  himself  suggests.  The  circumstances  must 
be  very  rare  which  would  justify  any  proprietor  in 
cutting  his  large  farms  into  10,  15,  or  20  acre  pieces, 
as  he  proposes.  It  is  desirable  that  in  every  locality 
there  be  farms  of  all  sizes — that  at  no  stage  in  the 
succession,  from  10  acres  to  1000,  should  there  be 
an  interval  so  wide  as  to  be  impassable  by  any  one 
who  has  prospered  on  its  lower  side  and  would  rise 
beyond  it.  It  is  desirable  that  the  steps  on  the 
social  scale  be  frequent  enough,  and  therefore  near 
enough  to  encourage  those  who  would  mount  :  but 
let  the  platform  be  largest  at  that  height  where  it  is 
most  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  that  the 
majority  should  be.  We  would  furnish  the  amplest 
means  for  climbing  from  one  platform  to  another  ; 
but  this  is  quite  another  thing  from  reducing  the 
levels  of  the  platforms  themselves.  We  would  have 
large  farms  as  a  general  rule,  but  we  would  make 
them  accessible  from  the  platform  of  the  labourer  ; 
the  allotment  system  would  represent  the  first 
"round"  of  the  ladder  connecting  them,  and  above 
it,  in  succession,  should  be  a  series  of  farms,  in- 
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that  tends  to  displace   hatnau  labour,  is  a  machine  !  i 
Yes.      And   you  would  reject  all  machinery  as  being 
unbeneficial  to  you  I     Yes  and  no.     Well,  for  the  sake  , 
of  showiog  you  to  what  condition  you  would  be  reduced  i 
without  it,  I  will  suppose  that  you  all  assent.  i 

Iron  has  become  so  necessiry  to  you,  that  you  cannot 
fancy  yourselves  without  it.  Would  you  not  consider 
that  man  mad,  who  proposed  the  abolition  of  all  iron 
hoes  ?  Yes.  Well,  but  the  nse  of  iron  hoes  greatly 
lessens,  you  say,  the  amount  of  human  labour.  Such 
an  act,  would  provide  work  for  a  greater  number  of 
men,  for  with  crooked  sticks  so  much  land  could  not  be 
hoed  in  a  day,  and  therefore  the  more  men  would  have 
to  be  employed.  Then  the  spade  to  supersede  the 
plough,  a  great  deal  more  work  would  be  furnished  to 
the  poor,  and  were  we  to  cultivate  the  land  with  our 
nails  and  hands,  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
country  would  find  employment ;  and  not  employment, 
merely,  but  misery  and  starvation  also.  Labour  in  itself 
is  not  a  good,  it  is  profitable  labour  that  benefits  and 
raises  a  people.  On  this  fact  all  the  question  hinges. 
To  it  we  shall  shortly  return,  but  I  wish  you  now  to 
think  of  the  subject  of  a  lecture  I  delivered  to  you 
about  two  months  ago.  If  you  remember,  I  described 
the  deplorable  condition  in  which  our  ancestors  the 
Britons  were  found  by  the  Romans.  How,  think  you, 
have  we  risen  from  such  a  miserable  plight,  but  by 
learning  to  use  the  machines  brought  by  the  Romans, 
and  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilisation 
the  value  of  which  they  taught  us  ?  They  bored  into 
the  earth  and  brought  up  iron,  and  tin,  and  copper  ; 
they  felled  the  Oaks  of  our  forests,  built  boats,  and 
erected  houses,  &c.  ;  they  showed  us  those  vast 
resources  of  wealth,  by  the  ingenious  and  economical 
nse  of  which  we  have  been  transformed  from  an 
insignificant  tribe  to  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the 
world.  The  labouring  people  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  now  in  nearly  as  miserable  a  state  as  we  were  then. 
And  why  ?  Because  they  have  few  machines.  When 
the  Spaniards  went  to  South  America  for  gold,  they 
were  obliged  to  compel  the  natives  to  labour  for  them 
without  remuneration.  They  could  put  into  their  bands 
no  tools,  save  the  spade  and  the  pickaxe,  and  the  work 
with  these  tools  was  so  slow  and  so  costly,  as  scarcely 
to  fall  beneath  the  value  of  the  gold  obtained.  The  ore 
in  which  gold  is  found  would  not  be  worth  picking  np, 
were  we  destitute  of  maebinea  to  manufacture  it.  Had 
these  Spaniards  made  use  of  mining  engines,  and  set  a 
few  smelting  furnaces  going,  the  result  would  have  been 
very  d.fferent,  and  the  thousands  of  Mexicans  who  died  of 
exhaustion  at  these  works,  might  have  lived  to  work  to 
theu'  own  profit  and  that  of  their  masters,  upon  the  lighter 
processes  of  refining,  of  beating,  and  of  drawing.  The 
Chinese  labourers  are  the  poorest  in  the  world  for  this 
sole  reason  ;  and  the  hard  wdited  Hindoos,  because  they 
lack  machines  to  economise  time  and  labour,  are  ever 
employed  in  the  most  servile  offices  of  cultivation,  5:e., 
which  machines  perform  for  us,  and  are  so  fully  occu- 
pied with  these  that  they  could  not,  supposing  that  there 
was  sufiicient  capital  to  employ  them  about  other  and 
more  profitable  work,  have  recourse  to  it.  What  thou- 
sands are  there  employed  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  as  bearers  of  palanquins  and  beasts 
of  burden  :  in  short,  how  many  millions  of  hands  are 
engaged  there  in  operations  that  machines  would  per- 
form for  us,  increasing  thereby  our  power,  and  cheapen- 
ing our  productions.  The  work  of  producing  cotton, 
silk,  and  sugar,  is  performed  so  slowly,  because  by 
human  labour  alone,  and  so  expensive  from  the  same 
reason,  that  all  the  capital  of  the  coimtry  is  expended 
in  the  mere  growth  of  these  materials.  If  India  could 
economise  human  labour  and  money  in  the  first  opera- 
tions, so  as  to  release  a  part  of  the  capital  and  force,  to 
carry  on  the  processes  of  manufacturing  the  raw  mate- 
rial into  fabric  and  marketable  ware,  what  a  vast  source 
of  wealth  would  she  find  laid  open  to  her  I  But,  as  I 
will  presently  show,  we  have  cunningly  laid  hold  upon 
this  means  of  wealth,  and  have  thriven  upon  it,  proving 
indisputa'aly  that  a  small  community  with  machinery  is 
more  powerful  than  a  mighty  empire  without  it.  The 
poor  Hindoo  still  toils  under  a  fierce  sun  in  the  Cotton 
fields,  or  plies  the  wheel  beneath  the  Tamarind  tree  for 
a  miserable  pittance  of  rice,  whilst  we  import  his  bales 
of  cotton  and  hanks  of  silk  to  unravel  and  wear  in 
England,  and  offer  them  again  to  him  in  his  own  market 
at  a  price  which  remunerates  our  mechanics,  our  manu- 
facturers, our  merchants,  and  our  shipowners,  and  for 
which  he  is  alad  to-  obtain  them. 

You  see  New  Zealand  on  the  map  there.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  country  possess  no  machines,  and  are 
your  reasonmg,  on  that  account  a  machine.  More  men  |  compelled  to  beat  their  corn  between  stones  in  order  to 
would  be  employed  if  there  were  fewer  horses,  so  that  convert  it  into  meal.  Would  any  one  of  you  like  to 
horses  are  great  evils.  Others  call  it  a  machine  because  stop  at  home  80  days  out  of  the  365,  in  order  to  beat 
it  works  by  means  of  wheels.     So  theu  is  the  cart  a   your  corn  into  flour  1 

machine.  It  displaces  the  labour  of  men,  who  would  There  are  many  who  from  infancy  to  manhood  are 
otherwise  be  used  as  porters  for  the  conveyance  of  clothed  in  the  produce  of  the  loom,  and  surrounded  by 
manure  from  the  yard  and  heaps  to  the  field.  The  the  benefits  of  machinery,  without  bestowing  a  thought 
Turnip  cutter  and  the  grindstone  are  also  machines  for  on  the  sources  of  these  benefits.  I  think  those  people 
the  same  reason.  Some  say  that  it  is  a  machine  who  cry  out  against  machinery  are  not  the  most  con- 
heoause  it  threshes  corn  quicker  and  more  cheaply  than  sistent  in  the  world.  Let  us  examine  the  cottage  of 
the  flail.     Then  all  things  that-work  quickly  and  cheaply    such  a  man.     Of  what  is  it  built?     The  walls  are  of 


creasing  in  size,  to  correspond  -n-ith  the  increasing 
means  of  the  industrious  and  intelligent  man,  vrho 
alone  is  able  to  rise^ 

THE  RESULTS  OF  MACHINERY. 
A  Village  Lectcre. 

DoDETLESS,  many  amongst  you  will  remember  the 
great  disturbances  made  a  few  years  ago  by  some  bands 
of  discontented  labourers,  who  set  to  work  to  destroy 
all  machines  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  And 
■why  did  they  so  act  ?  Because,  as  they  said,  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  had  been  the  means  of  throwing 
people  out  of  employ.  Knowing  that  some  of  you  whom 
I  address  to-night  entertain  the  same  opinion,  I  am  led 
to  preface  a  course  of  lectures  upon  mechanics,  with  an 
essay  to  prove  to  you  the  Incorrectness  of  your  way  of 
thinking.  Y'ou  think  that  machinery  is  a  curse,  while 
I  consider  it  to  he  a  blessing.  Before,  however,  we  can 
proceed  to  argue  this  point,  we  must  come  to  understmd 
what  we  each  mean  by  a  machine.  Else,  you  takmg  it 
to  mean  one  thing,  and  I  another,  we  shall  never 
nnderstand  each  other.  You  may  not  call  many 
implements  machines  which  I  do.  Now  let  us  examine 
a  variety  of  things.  Some  of  yon  have  been  hoeing 
to-day  ;  is  your  hoe  a  machine  ?  You  all  shake  your 
heads,  so  I  will  say — No.  Others  have  been  using  the 
spade  ;  is  that  a  machine  ?  No,  again.  Who  is  it  that 
has  been  ploughing  and  harrowing  I  Can  we  call  the 
ploughs  and  harrows  machines  ?  No.  The  dairy-maid 
■will  make  butter  tomorrow  ;  is  her  churn  a  machine  ? 
No.  The  forks?  No.  Your  knives?  No.  The 
noisy  implement  worked  by  four  horses  and  a  number 
of  men,  which  has  been  making  so  much  dust  here 
to-day,  is  that  to  be  called  a  machine  ?  Yes.  You 
seem  all  agreed.  And  why  do  you  call  it  a  machine  ? 
Because  it  throws  a  great  many  threshers  out  of  em- 
ploy 1  Some  nod,  while  others  shake  their  heads. 
Because  it  can  do  more  than  a  man  can,  in  the  same 
time  ?  Y^ou  are  not  asreed.  Because  it  does  the  work 
so  well  I  No.  Because  it  is  very  complicated,  and 
works  by  means  of  a  great  many  wheels  ?  You  are 
undecided.  Then  I  am  to  conclude  that  you  cannot 
give  me  a  reason  for  calling  it  a  machine.  Some  more 
questions  may  help  us,  perhaps.  We  will  try  to  find 
another  machine.  The  carti  No.  The  dibbling- 
irons  i  No.  The  drill  ?  Some  yes,  and  others  no. 
The  flail  i  No.  The  dressing-machine  i  You  differ. 
The  horse  churn  1  Again  you  are  disagreed.  Well, 
these  questions  will  serve  our  purpose  for  the  present. 
You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
consider  all  the  implements  mentioned  to  be  properly 
called  machines.  You  differ  among  yourselves  as  to 
what  is  a  machine,  and  what  is  not.  You  cannot  draw 
a  line  anywhere.  If  I  say,  tell  me  why  you  call  an  im- 
plement for  threshing  corn  quickly  a  machine,  and  one 
for  threshing  it  slowly  not  a  machine  ;  why  a  horse- 
churn  is  a  machine  and  a  common  churn  is  not,  you 
are  confused,  and  say  you  don't  know. 

Now  the  most  sensible  distinction  I  have  ever  known 
to  be  drawn  between  the  two,  was  made  by  a  poor  man. 
About  20  years  ago  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Glasgow 
were  reduced  to  great  poverty  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  which  superseded  their  labours.  An  in- 
quiry was  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  suffering 
families,  and  some  of  the  weavers  appeared  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  John  Foster, 
the  first  witness  examined,  made  the  following  answers 
to  the  questions  put  to  him.  "  Q.  Are  the  committee  to 
understand  that  you  attribute  the  insufficiency  of  your 
remuneration  for  jour  labour  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery  ?  ^.  Y'es. — Q.  Do  you  consider  therefore 
that  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  objectionable  2 
A.  We  do  not.  The  weavers  in  general  of  Glasgow 
and  its  vicmity  do  not  consider  that  machinery  can  or 
ought  to  be  stopped  or  put  down.  They  know  perfectly 
well  that  machinery  must  go  on,  that  it  will  go  on,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  it.  They  are  aware  that 
every  implement  of  agriculture  or  manufacture  is  a 
portion  of  machinery,  and  indeed  everything  that  goes 
beyond  the  teeth  and  aails  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
is  a  machine.  I  am  authorised  by  the  majority  of  our 
society  to  say  that  I  speak  their  minds  as  well  as  my 
own  in  stating  this."  Now  if  John  Foster  is  right,  how 
■wrong  are  you  !  Let  us  talk  about  the  threshing 
machine.  Some  call  it  a  machine,  because  it  throws 
men  out  of  employ.  So,  then,  is  the  horse  a  machine, 
for  he  does  with  the  plough  the  work  that  six  men 
would  perform  with  spades,  or  with  the  harrow  the 
work  that  the  same  number  of  men  would  perform  with 
rakes.     The  horse  displaces  human  labour,  and  is,  by 


machines.  The  carpenter's  rule,  his  hatchet,  his  sawj 
his  planes — -and  his  centre-bits,  his  gimlet,  his  bradawl, 
his  nails,  and  his  hammer — these  are  a'l  machines,  and 
without  them  would  few  houses  be  built,  and  those  few 
less  comfortable  than  the  meanest  hovel  in  our  ■village. 
Let  us  go  into  the  bedroom.  Well  now  that  bedstead 
should  not  be  here  ;  machines  have  been  employed  to 
construct  it  You  may  he  exposed  to  draughts  on  the 
floor,  but  siill  that  must  be  your  resting-place.  What 
is  to  be  your  covering  ?  certainly  not  blankets  nor 
sheets,  for  you  scorn  the  results  of  machinery.  You 
wUl  not  object  to  wrap  yourself  in  sheep-skins,  for 
they  can  he  your  sole  clothing.  It  is  not  honest  to 
object  to  machinery,  to  say  that  it  is  a  bad  thing,  and 
yet  to  enjoy  the  blessings  it  dispenses  in  this  way. 
You  must  excuse  me  if,  for  the  sake  of  your  character, 
I  turn  you  out  of  this  comfortable  house  altogether. 

You  may  think  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  case ; 
but  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not  done  so.  Comfortably 
housed  and  provided  as  you  are,  it  is  difficult  to  picture 
so  miserable  a  contrast.  But  you  have  only  to  fancy 
yourselves  the  very  reverse  of  what  you  are  at  present. 
Step  forth  from  your  cottage,  put  off  your  clothes,  and 
roam  abroad  ;  abandon  the  use  of  all  iron-shod  tools,  of 
all  metals,  of  coals  ;  give  up  your  roads,  break  down 
the  bridges,  let  the  horses  run  wild,  feed  upon  vegeta- 
bles that  you  can  produce  by  the  work  of  your  hands 
only,  together  with  the  wild  fruits  of  herbs  and  trees  ; 
thus  reduce  yourselves,  and  you  may  then  conjecttire 
what  it  is  to  be  without  machinery.  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  who  had  heeii  supplied 
with  tools  by  the  English  vessels,  told  Mr.  Marsden,  a 
missionary,  "  that  his  wooden  spades  were  all  broken, 
and  he  had  not  an  axe  to  make  any  more  ;  his  canoes 
were  all  broken,  and  he  had  not  a  nail  or  gimlet  to 
mend  them  with  ;  his  Potato  grounds  were  unculti- 
vated, and  he  had  not  a  hoe  to  break  them  up  with  ; 
and  that  for  want  of  cultivation  he  and  his  people 
would  have  nothing  to  eat,"  This  shows  you  the  state 
of  a  people  without  machinery.  F.  R.  S. 
{To  be  continued,) 


are  great  evils,  you  would  have  us  believe,  and  this  we 
know  to  be  absurd  when  you  are  all  so  glad  to  be 
supplied  with  water  by  pum^s  in  your  own  houses, 
rather  than  have  to  draw  it  from  the  well,  or  fetch  it 
from  a  great  distance.  We  must  come  to  John  Foster's 
distinction,  argue  as  we  will,  and  we  must  allow  that  the 
sunplest  tool  is  a  machine,  while  the  most  perfect 
machine  is  only  a  complicated  tool. 

Will  you  agree  with  me  wheu  I  say  that  everything 


plaster.  Piaster  is  composed  of  lime,  and  we  cannot 
dig  for  chalk,  which  is  converted  into  lime  in  the  kiln, 
without  spades  and  pickaxes,  which  are  machines.  It 
is  rooted  with  slates.  Slate  is  obtained  by  machinery 
from  the  quarry,  and  cut  for  roofing  purposes  into  thin 
layers  by  machines.  The  framework  of  the  house  con- 
sists of  beams  and  rafters  and  uprights,  &c.,  all  evenly 
cut  and  fitted  together  in  a  surprisingly  httle  time,  and 
with  but  a  very  small  waste  of  material,  hut  not  without 


POULTRY  MISCELL.ANIES. 
5.  Deformities  in  Fowls. — I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  ailments  amongst  poultry,  for  which  the  sug- 
gestion, by  the  Editor^  of  a  remedy  is  requested,  are 
cases  quite  past  all  hope  of  aid  by  physic.  However 
healthy  the  fleshy  and  intestinal  parts  of  any  creature 
may  be,  if  its  bony  skeleton  be  distorted,  things  catmot 
go  on  right  with  it.  If  a  fowl  is  dispirited,  stflky, 
refusing  to  eat  its  due  share,  pining  away  with  no  one 
knows  what  malady,  a  careful  handling  of  it,  and  an 
examination  by  that;  means  of  the  shape  of  its  bones, 
wUl  often  reveal  a  deformity  of  structtire,  and  so  save  a 
deal  of  useless  doctoring.  It  is  a  case  for  the  cook, 
instead  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  |and  the  sooner  a 
decisive  operation  is  performed  the  better. 

a,  A  not  uncommon  mis-shape  is  a  distertion  of  the 
two  bones  that  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  back-bone, 
and  which  in  carving  are  called  the  side  bones  ;  it  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  twisting,  upwards  and 
downwards,  not  side-wise,  of  the  backbone  itself.  Now, 
protected  by  these  bones,  and  close  beneath  them,  lie 
the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  and  the  ovaries  or  egg-organs  ; 
and  the  healthy  action  of  these  tender  and  irritable 
parts  must  be  disarranged  by  a  mis-shapen  back  and 
side  bones.  This  deformity  is  less  frequent  and  less 
easily  detected  than  the  one  next  to  be  mentioned.  It 
is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  sqtiatness  of  stature  in  dis- 
proportion to  the  size  of  the  bird,  the  usual  carriage  of 
the  breed  to  which  it  belongs  being  considered  ;  and  by 
passing  the  fingers  under  the  feathers  along  the  back 
towards  the  tail,  the  irregulur  depressions  and  swellings 
of  the  bones  may  be  felt,  if  of  a  very  decided  character. 
I  reiret  not  having  saved  specimen  bones  of  any  patient 
of  this  class,  in  order  that  they  might  he  engraved, 
to  show  clearly  the  malformation  which  it  is  wished  to 
describe.    I  think  I  have  seen  this  in  some  water  birds. 

b.  The  most  usual  deformity  is  that  of  the  sternum 
or  breast-bone.  The  keel  of  the  breast-bone  is  twisted 
in  a  way  which  it  is  impossible  to  show  without  the  aid 
of  shaded  drawings.  To  this  are  attached  the  great 
muscles  belonging  to  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  so  that 
the  outward  as  well  as  the  inward  mechanism  of  the 
creature  is  deranged  by  this  deformity.  I  have  seen 
the  same  defect  in  turkeys  as  well  as  in  fowls,  but 
never  in  water-birds,  nor,  that  I  remember,  in  any 
Gallinaceous  game.     It  is  most  common  in  late  batched 

I  birds.  Bantams,  the  rearing  of  which  has  been  deferred 
j  till  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  in  order  to  keep  them 
I  dwarf,  are  apt  to  be  thus  deformed,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  performing  all  their  animal  functions 
properly.  People  sometimes  pride  themselves  on 
having  the  smallest  hen  in  the  town,  or  in  the  county, 
which  on  inspection  proves  to  be  a  useless  unproductive 
curiosity,  that  can  just  be  kept  in  life.  Were  an 
attempt  made  to  reduce  the  size  of  any  large  breed  by 
persisting  in  batching  them  late,  the  chances  are  that 
half  the  chickens  would  come  with  distorted  breast- 
bones. And  in  earring,  the  crooked  breast-bone  is 
more  commonly  met  with  in  turkeys  in  March,  than  in 
Turkeys  at  Christmas,  i.e.,  the  birds  that  come  from 
the  latest  broods.  But  besides  late  hatching,  too  close 
confinement,  and  insufl5cient  variety  of  food  for  the 
chickers  will  cause  the  complaint.  Just  as  a  baby  fed 
on  arrow-root,  without  a,  due  supply  of  milk  and  baked 
flour  or  biscuit  in  its  diet,  will  grow  fat  and  get  the 
"rickets  !  "  So,  if  chicks  have  not  given  to  them,  and 
are  not  allowed  to  get  for  themselves,  in  their  meals, 
the  materials  wherewith  to  make  bones,  they  irill  grow 
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into  cripples  and  become  good  for  noihing,  or  die,  in 
spite  of  the  most  potent  remedies  that  Mr.  Editor  and 
lus  aide-de-camp  may  liindly  prescribe  to  the  unseen 
patient.  This  is  why  we  have  so  repeatedly  recom- 
mended the  mixture  of  fine  pollard,  and  even  bran, 
which  contain  many  of  the  elements  of  bone,  with  rice 
and  other  matters,  that  are  deficient  in  them,  as  chicken 
food.  For  the  same  reason  calcined  oyster-shells,  egg- 
shells, and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  scraps  are  to  be  offered. 

c.  A  rarer  accident  is  the  production  of  a  cross  bill. 
No  chick  so  disorganised  has  ever  been  hatched  under 
OUT  own  inspection  ;  but  this  summer  I  saw  in  a:i 
aviary  a  living  specimen  of  this  unhappy  cnfiguration. 
The  bird  was  kept  alive  with  soft  food,  appearing  to 
have  a  difiiculry  in  picking  up  grain  ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  chances  of  such  a  creature  surviving  long  in  a 
wild  state  are  very  small.  For  it  is  not  like  the  man- 
dibles of  the  grosbeak,  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  suit  a 
particular  purpose,  but  an  alteration  by  disease  of  the 
usual  adaptation  of  the  bird's  bill  to  its  food.  We 
should  be  more  inclined  to  destroy  such  a  miserable 
sufferer,  than  to  endeavour  to  prolong  its  e-xistence. 

d.  Crooked  Feet  and  Toes. — The  claws  of  a  rasorial 
or  scratching  bird  are  not  expected  to  be  particularly 
taper  and  delicate  ;  still,  in  their  Tery  coarseness  there 
is  a  model  form,  which,  if  much  deviated  from,  becomes 
a  deformity.  The  feet  are  then  unable  to  barrow  up 
seeds  and  insects,  and  the  creature  is  less  competent 
to  procure  food  according  to  its  natural  instincts.  But 
the  defect  is  obvious,  and  not  likely  to  cause  per- 
plexity, like  malformation  of  the  unseen  bony  parts. 
The  owner  of  the  u^ly  oddity  can  please  himself  whether 
to  kill  or  spare  it.  We  have  lately  had  hatched  a 
chicken  all  whose  toes  turn  inwards  right  and  left  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  with  a  strong  curvature.  It  walks 
and  runs  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  brood,  but  would  be 
unable  to  tear  a  tough  turf  to  pieces  with  its  feet. 

In  reference  to  "  .Vliscellany,  2,"  at  p.  507,  scepticism 
is  expressed  by  "  I.  J.  F."  (who  keeps  a  small  number 
of  fowls,  like  "  A  Constant  Reader,"  and  under  much 
the  same  circumstances),  as  to  the  disease,  with  which 
they  are  similarly  affected  (some  having  a  little  swelling 
in  the  head,  while  others  have  a  rattling  noise  in  the 
throat),  being  curable  in  its  early  stages.  He  is  fearful 
on  that  point,  and  hopes  "  D."  will  excuse  his  differing 
from  him  ;  for  his  fowls  have  been  ill  about  two  months, 
and  are  without  evidence  of  recovery,  although  they 
have  "  the  eye  of  the  master  "  upon  them.  He  would 
like  to  be  informed  whether  "  D.,"  or  any  other  keeper 
of  poultry,  has  proved  that  this  "  plague "  has  ever 
been  Imown  to  be  thoroughly  eradicated  from  the  yard, 
without  destroying  the  whole  of  the  stock. 

Now  here  one  miaht  say  that  the  remedy  was  worse 
than  the  disease.  With  a  single  lot  of  half  a  dozen,  or 
half  a  score,  ic  might  be  of  no  heavy  consequence  ;  but 
to  destroy  a  various  collection  of  100  or  200  head,  be- 
cause a  few  of  the  number  will  persist  in  sneezing  and 
crying  "  pip,"  seems  a  stroke  rather  too  much  in  the 
style  of  Mohammed  Ali.  There  is  one  decidedly  efS- 
cacions  medicine,  which  people  who  keep  fowls  in  small 
confined  yards  (especially  when  surrounded  by  the  lofty 
buildings  of  a  town)  cannot  command,  namely,  sun- 
shine—hot, dusty  basking-corners  for  their  poultry. 
They  cannot  turn  the  rays  of  the  sua  froth  their  direct 
course,  and  persuade  them  to  warm  the  chilly  soil. 
So  the  fowls  fail  to  thrive.  But  we  happen  to  be  in 
actual  possession  of  fowls  which  have  been  cared,  or  have 
recovered,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  which,  from  the 
malady ;  and  are  now,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  in  perfect 
health.  A  little  "  sneeze  and  pip  "  will  always  be  hang- 
ing about  a  large  stock  of  poultry,  with  every  care.  The 
object,  of  course,  is  to  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  amount. 
Contrary,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  popular  notion, 
we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  infectious  in  the  early  stages  ; 
but  decidedly  epidemic,  depending  upon  locality.  Cer- 
tain farms  will  have  a  certain  various  proportion  of 
disease  among  their  poultry,  which  proportion,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  farms,  is  constant  through  a 
course  of  years,  the  care  and  degree  of  intelligence  be- 
stowed on  each  being  the  same.  Why  else  should  some 
counties  have  been  known,  for  years  past,  as  more 
favourable  than  others  to  the  rearing  of  poultry  2  And 
it!  is  remarkable  that  such  counties  should  be  those 
which  lie  upon  the  chalk,  as  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
Kent,  Sussex,  &c.  One  curious  point  about  this  Pro- 
tean malady,  which,  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  is  the 
same  as  that  called  roup  in  most  poultry-books,  is  that 
although  not  infectious  (according  to  our  belief),  it 
seems  to  be  self- generated  under  special  circnmstances. 
Thus,  if  a  lot  of  healthy  fowls  are  made  to  join  com- 
pany, from  a  distance,  with  a  large  company  of  others, 
all  in  apparent  good  health,  the  chances  are,  that  most 
of  the  new  comers  will  have  to  go  through  a  course  of 
"sneeze  and  pip  "till  they  are  seasoned  to  their  new 
habitation,and  some  of  them  perhaps  die.  Whether  fowls 
that  have  made  a  long  journey  are  more  liable  to  these 
attacks  we  would  not  say  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  nearly 
every  stranger  has  to  go  through  the  ordeal,  and  we  can 
speak  to  the  fact,  after  considerable  experience  in  the  re- 
ception of  strange  birds,  with  such  certainty  as  to  induce 
a  resolve  never  to  lend  a  valuable  bird,  but  either  to 
part  with  it  entirely,  or  to  refuse  to  let  it  go.  We  con- 
ceive that  the  efSuvium  of  a  large  head  of  poultry,  all 
in  apparent  health,  may  act  uijuriously,  say  infectiously, 
on  a  healthy  lot  of  new-comers,  though  they  themselves 
suffer  no  detriment  from  inhaling  it.  The  fresh 
arrivals  are  then  supposed  to  have  brought  the  "  sneeze 
and  pip,"  though,  poor  things,  they  are  the  injured 
parties.  I  fear  that  from  this  cause  many  a  fowl- 
dealer  has  been  unjustly  accased  of  sending  unhealthy 


specimens  to  his  customers.  They  have  often  enough 
sins' of  actual  ct^mmiesion  to  answer  for.  without  having 
to  bear  the  bUme  of  what  th«y  cann  t  obvitte.  But 
the  first-class  London  de.ilers,  such  as  Vlr.  Baily,  of 
Mount  street,  on  receiving  an  ord-r  seldom  execute 
it  from  their  own  home  stock,  but  procure  what 
is  wanted  from  C'  rrespondnnts,  or  from  supplies  out  at 
walk  in  the  country;  and,  doub'less,  always  would  do 
so,  if  requested.  Bat  it  would  be  more  agr^-eable  to 
write  a  chapter  on  the  HealtU  than  on  the  Diseases  of 
Fowls,  and  we  do  not  care  speedily  to  recur  to  the  sub- 
ject. As  before  stated,  rue  has  proved  the  most  effi- 
cacious drug  in  our  own  poultrv-yard  ;  but  a  dose  of 
jalap,  or  a  calomel  and  colycinth  pilll  may  also  be 
good,  as  empirical  alteratives,  to  take  the  chance  that 
a  chaniie  in  the  s\stem  of  the  creitare  may  turn  out  an 
improvement.  B  it  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  It 
is  a  strange  superstiion,  the  belief  that,  in  the  case 
either  of  man.  beast,  or  bird,  a  something,  put  down 
the  throat,  should  be  able  to  remedy  everything  that  is 
wrong  within  ;  whether  resulting  from  vice,  indolence, 
over-eating,  over-driukiug,  starvation  by  hunger,  cold 
and  wet,  or  mere  feebleness  of  vital  force.  A  '^  Parr's 
Life  Pill  '  for  fowls  would  sell.  Si>  mnc'i  less  trouble  to 
give  the  poor  things  a  b'lu-,  than  to  look  to  their  clean- 
liness, comfort,  and  sufficient  au'i  equal  feeding  ;  i.  e.y 
seeing  that  the  weaklings  h^ve  their  share  as  well  as 
the  cocks  and  hens  of  the  walk,  four  or  five  times  a  day, 
especially  ia  wet  weather,  when  such  charity  is  most 
truly,  and  indeed  welcome.  D. 


AGRICULTURAL     DEFINITIONS     AND 
EXPLA.N.A.T10NS. 

Agriculture  is  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  of 
manufacturing  the  produce  into  food  for  man  and  for 
beast ;  and  into  food  for  the  crops  we  produce. — It 
includes  all  the  operations  by  which  we  can  artificially 
increase  the  tia'nral  produce  of  the  earth  :  the  most 
perfect  system  of  agriculture  being  that  which  produces 
the  greatest  amountof  free  pro'l  uce. — The  laws  of  nature 
applicable  to  the  art  of  gardening,  are  equally  applicable 
to  that  of  farming.  "  I  cannot  distinguish  between  an 
individual  gardener  and  a  national  gardener:  the  same 
means  will  produce  the  same  result,  whether  on  a  large 
or  small  scale.  The  question  is,  is  the  manual  labour 
applied  properly  ?  if  it  is,  the  cost  is  of  no  consequence 
on  the  large  scale,  provided  there  is  capital,"     (Mechi.) 

To  obtain  the  object  of  agriculture  or  of  any  other 
art,  there  must  be  a  scientific  system  adopted,  on 
certain  known  principles,  fitted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case — the  particular  soil,  the  climate,  and  demands 
of  our  market.  A  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences 
which  contribute  to  the  art  of  agiiculture.  as  well  as  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  various  operations  which  are 
required  to  carry  out  the  work,  ani  a  knowledge  of  the 
external  influences  affecting  them,  are  necessary  to  the 
profitable  prosecution  of  the  art. 

A  knowledge  of  the  chemistry,  tlie  vegetable  phy 
siology,  the  geology,  and  the  mechanics  of  agriculture 
is  necessary  to  the  practice  of  agriculture  scientifically. 
All  our  proceedings  must  be  in  unison  with  the  laws  of 
Nature,  or  they  will  be  fruitless.  To  this  we  must  add 
the  knowledge  of  the  proper  aopiicat'on  of  labour  under 
every  circumstance  in  which  the  soil  may  be  pi  tced.  The 
study  of  agriculture  is  in  fact  the  study  of  Nature  in  all 
her  various  operations,  for  the  farmer  witnesses  the 
operations  of  her  laws  under  almost  every  circumstance 
of  his  annual  routine  of  procedure. 

The  laws  of  Nature,  which  regulate  vegetation,  are 
immutable  ;  under  the  same  circumstances  they  pre 
sent  the  same  result.  Plants  grow  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  richest  and  in  the  poorest  soil,  although  their 
state  of  luxuriance  be  widely  different ;  they  live  on 
nearly  the  same  food,  and  the  same  circumstance 
causes  the  death  of  all,  and  when  dead  (whatever  may 
have  been  the  difference  of  their  luxuriance),  they  all 
decompose  and  pass  into  their  original   elements  in  the 

same   manner Thus   the   laws    which    regulate   the 

growth,  and  which  cause  the  decay  of  plants,  are  as 
unchangeable  as  their  results  are  certain,  but  there  are 
certain  circumstances  under  which  growing  plants  are 
frequently  placed,  which  increase  or  retard  the 
progress  of  their  growth,  and  which  present  a  uniform 
result.  These  relate  to  the  variety  of  the  soil,  and  the 
state  of  the  cultivation  under  which  it  is  placed,  and  the 
variableness  of  the  climate. — The  circumstances  under 
which  plants  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  come  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  are  therefore  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  should  be  studied,  and  always  adopted  ; 
and  those  circumstances  under  which  their  growth 
is  retarded,  must  also  be  studied,  that  they  may  be  pre- 
vented or  avoided.  The  advantages  therefore  are  obvious 
which  that  farmer  possesses  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
principles  regulating  the  various  operations  which  belong 
to  agriculture,  and  who  thus  has  fixed  principles  to 
direct  him  in  all  his  agricultural  operations. — Cultiva- 
tion or  tillage  may  be  defined  as  being  the  proper  me- 
chanical arrangement  of  the  particles  which  compose 
the  active  soil  for  the  production  of  our  crops. — Matter 
is  indestructible  ;  we  cannot  create  or  destroy  a  single 
atom.  All  that  we  can  effect  in  our  operations  is  merely 
to  change  the  position  and  relations  of  some  of  them. 
All  active  soil  is  composed  of  solid  materials,  these 
never  change  their  nature  ;  they  are,  however,  con- 
verted into  liquid  and  gaseous  forms,  and  transferred  from 
one  body  to  another  by  mechanical  and  chemical  force. — 
But  all  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  which  are 
universally  found  in  rich  and  well  caltivated  soils  are  in 
a  constant  state  of  change,  passing  into  their  original 
elements.     This  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  ;  for 


if  we  do  not  yearly  fill  up  this  loss,  which  is  daily  going 
on,  it  is  evident  that  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  will 
yearly  decrease. — A  certain  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  is  necessary  for  every  plant,  to  afford  it  support  and 
nourishment.  The  soil,  therefore,  ought  always  to  be 
in  such  a  state  of  cultivation  as  to  farnis'n  the  matter 
which  the  plants  require  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
The  rain,  the  dew,  and  the  insensible  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  furnish  much  of  the  matters  which  plants 
require  during  their  growth  ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
growing  those  plants  which  are  suited  to  the  climate 
and  soil,  and  of  adopting  such  a  system  of  cultivation  as 
will  at  all  times  keep  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  in  such  a  state  as  will  give  free  admission  for  the 
rain  and  air  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  that  the  vege- 
table and  animal  matters  in  the  soil  may  be  readily  de- 
composed, and  the  plants  may  receive  from  out  of  such 
decomposition  the  matter  upon  which  they  depend  for 
healthy  growth,  whether  it  be  for  the  prodisction  of  leaves, 
stem,  bulbs,  or  seed. — The  mechanical  alteration  of  the 
soil  enables  the  roots  of  plants  to  go  in  search  of  nourish- 
ment which  the  soil  contains,  which,  without  perfect 
cultivation,  would  be  locked  up  within  its  hard  solid 
mass.  The  fine  fibrous  roots  cannot  penetrate  the 
unbroken  hard  earth,  but  if  the  clods  be  broken  small 
they  grasp  them,  winding  round  about  them,  and  suck- 
ing out  the  nourishment  they  contain.  When  the  soil 
is  well  and  deeply  cultivated,  the  fine  silken  fibrous 
roots  ramify  and  extend  further,  and  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  soil  in  search  of  nourishment  than  when  the 
cultivation  has  not  been  so  deeply  and  perfectly  made. 
— The  effects  produced  by  bringing  up  fresh  portions 
of  the  subsoil  at  intervals  of  time,  and  exposing  them  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  particularly  to  the 
frost  during  winter,  tends  greatly  to  pulverise  and 
enrich  the  soil,  and  by  the  use  of  the  harrow  after  the 
frost,  while  the  land  is  dry,  we  complete  by  art  what 
Nature  began.  Land  that  is  deeply  ploughed  in  the 
autumn,  if  kept  dry  during  winter,  resists  the  drought 
in  the  summer  much  better  than  that  which  is  not 
ploughed  till  late  in  the  spring.— The  perfect  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  often '  repeated,  presents  every  time  a  fresh 
portion  of  earthy  materials  to  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  enables  it  to  absorb  those  gases  which 
hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
matter  in  the  soil.  And  by  deep  cultivation  between 
the  rows  of  our  root  crops  we  bring  down  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  to  the  bottom  of  the  active  soil,  and 
place  it  in  contact  with  aU  the  materials  of  which  the 
soil  is  composed,  thus  hastening  their  decomposition — 
the  results,  whether  liquid  or  gaseous,  being  presented 
to  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  plant.  This  is  most 
apparent  when  it  is  performed  after  the  manure  has 
been  applied  ;  every  repeated  act  of  cultivation  then 
acts  on  the  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  and  de- 
composes  them.  —  Every  operation  of  the  plough, 
cultivator,  horse-hoe,  drag,  harrow,  and  roller,  acce- 
lerates and  increases  the  disintegration  of  mineral 
masses  in  the  soil,  and  liberates  those  materials  in  it 
which  supply  the  plants  with  the  inorganic  matter  they 
require  ;  by  this  we  extend  the  field  in  depth  for  the 
roots  of  our  crops,  and  expose  every  portion  of  the 
cultivated  soil  to  the  most  powerful  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  imperceptibly  reduces  it  to  minute  atoms. 
These  mechanical  exposures  of  the  soil  prepare  it  for 
the  chemical  changes  which  must  follow  before  the  in- 
organic matter  can  become  soluble  and  Uquified  or 
capable  of  entering  into  the  fine  spongioles  of  the  roots 
of  plants. — When  the  soil  and  temperature  are  most 
favourable  for  putrefaction,  the  organic  and  inorganic 
matter  will  be  most  rapidly  decomposed,  and  most 
luxuriant  vegetation  will  follow,  but  then  the  organic 
matter  will  be  sooner  exhausted,  and  the  soil  will  sooner 
require  to  be  replenished  with  a  fresh  supply  of  vege- 
table and  animal  matter,  food  for  plants. — If  the  mineral 
matters  of  a  soil  be  in  such  proportion  as  to  keep  it  at 
all  times  in  a  state  favourable  for  the  production  of  good 
crops  under  a  regular  course  of  alternate  husbandry, 
no  kind  or  degree  of  cultivation  will  ever  derange 
the  proportion  of  these  materials,  but  the  quantity  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  in  all  their  various  degrees 
of  decomposition,  will  be  constantly  changing,  and  these 
must  be  as  certainly  replaced,  or  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil  will  diminish. — The  quantity  and  state  of  the 
manure  in  the  soil  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  more  rapidly  he  gets  the  soil  to  decom- 
pose the  manure,  for  the  production  of  his  crops,  the 
greater  will  be  his  return,  if  he  takes  all  the  advantage 
of  it  which  he  has  in  his  power  to  do. — It  must  appear 
that  the  objects  of  all  our  acts  of  cultivation  is  to  give 
to  the  soil  the  power  of  rapidly  preparing  and  giving  up 
the  nourishment  it  contains  to  the  plants,  and  also  the 
means  of  rapidly  discharging  its  redundant  moisture. 
Perfectly-drained  and  well-cultivated  soil  has  this  power 
by  capillary  attraction  ;  but  aU  this  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  as  well  as  on  the  quantity  of  de- 
composing organic  matter  in  it. — The  roots  of  the 
Wheat  and  Turnip  plants  have  been  traced  to  a  depth  of 
4  and  5  feet  on  land  that  had  been  perfectly  draineii 
and  subsoil-ploughed  ;  this  shows  the  advantage  of 
deeply  cultivating  the  soil  and  subsoil.  By  doing  this 
to  a  depth  of  from  1  to  2  feet  we  double  the  extent  of 
the  active  soil,  and  thus  doable  the  extent  of  the  field 
for  the  roots  to  fasten  on.  The  roots  are  doubled,  and 
they  send  up  double  the  quantity  of  nourishment  to  the 
leaves,  and  these,  being  also  doubled  in  extent,  they 
prepare  double  the  sap  for  the  production  of  double 
the  return.  —  Liebig  says :  "  The  size  of  a  plant 
is  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  organs  which 
are    destined    to    carry  food    to   it.     A    plant    gains 
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another  mouth  and  stomach  with  every  new  fibre  of 
root  and  every  new  leaf.  When  the  food  of  a  plant  is 
in  greater  abundance  than  its  organs  require  for  their 
perfect  development,  the  superfluous  nourishment  is  not 
returned  to  the  soil,  but  is  employed  in  the  formation  of 
new  organs  ;  so  when  the  subsoil  is  dried  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  and  the  organs  and  fibrous  roots  have  received 
sufficient  food  for  the  proper  development  of  the  plant, 
the  superfluous  food  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  ad. 
ditional  fibres,  the  roots  grow  deeper  in  the  mellowed 
subsoil  and  receive  additional  food,  which  is  appropriated 
by  the  plant." — The  depth  of  the  active  soil  in  which 
the  roots  have  to  pasture,  that  is,  from  which  they  draw 
their  nourishment,  requires  all  the  cultivator's  ingenuity 
to  enlarge  ;  for  we  cannot  extend  an  acre  in  length  or 
in  breadth,  but  we  can  extend  it  in  depth  ;  and  if  we 
increase  the  depth  of  the  active  soil  to  double  its  present 
depth,  we  double  the  field  of  pasture  for  the  roots  of 
our  plants  to  go  in  search  of  nourishment.  By  this 
means  alone,  the  roots  are  greatly  increased  in  length 
and  the  leaves  are  greatly  iuereased  la  surface,  and 
consequently  they  assimilate  to  their  nourishment  a 
greatly  increased  amount  of  matter,  upon  which  the 
plant  grows.  The  surface  of  the  leaves  being  so  greatly 
enlarged,  they  have  increased  power  of  drinkiiig  in  the 
cirbonic  acid  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  which 
it  naturally  supplies  ;  the]size  of  the  leaves  of  all  plants 
show  the  marked  difference  between  a  luxuriant  and  a 
sickly  and  poverty-stricken  plant ;  this  increased  growth 
of  the  leaves  produces  a  corresponding  growth  of  the 
roots  and  the  seed. — The  roots  of  plants  must  have  the 
power  of  extending  and  ramifying  themselves  iu  every 
direction  in  the  soil,  to  enable  the  plant  to  extend  its 
stem  and  leaves  in  the  air.  The  soil  must  therefore  be 
either  naturally  or  .artificially  prepared  "to  drink  in 
the  rain  of  Heaven,"  and  then  if  we  get  the  rain  and 
the  dew,  and  the  "  clear  shining  of  the  sua  after  the 
rain,"  we  may  calculate  on  the  most  productive  crops. 
— Now,  as  we  find  that  a  regular  and  sufficient  supply 
of  sap  to  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  their  healthy  development,  and  as  the  rain 
from  Heaven  gives  this  vigorous  growth  which  is  so 
much  desired,  and  as  we  have  no  control  or  influence 
over  the  clouds  to  cause  them  to  drop  down  their  rich- 
ness, or,  when  the  earth  has  enough,  to  make  them  with- 
hold for  a  season,  we  must  look  to  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  as  the  only  means  within  our  reach  of 
imbibing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and  storing  up 
a  supply  to  be  used  la  times  of  drought,  and  we  must 
also  prepare  the  soil,  by  perfect  drainage  and  deep  cul- 
tivation, to  part  with  the  moisture  when  it  comes  in  too 
great  abundance.  J.  M. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Covered  Dung  Heaps. — It  is  with  much  satisfaction 
I  have  perceived  that  a  correspondent  has  come  forward 
in  yom-  last  Paper  to  bear  his  testimony  in  behalf  of  the 
advantages  of  keeping  farm-yard  dung  under  cover,  and 
that  he  is  enabled  to  support  his  arguments  by  the 
weight  of  practical  experience.  Having  advocated  the 
advantages  of  the  practice  in  an  essay  lately  published 
in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,"  it  was  with  feelings  almost  akin  to  dismay, 
that  I  found  that  the  practice  was  condemned  by  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  "  Essays  on  Farm  Buildings,"  in  the 
same  Journal  in  which  the  essays  appeared.  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject  induces  me  again  to  allude  to  it ; 
but  in  so  doing  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  say  one 
word  in  disparagement  of  the  very  able  and  excellent 
essay  which  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  prize,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  impugn  the  decision  of  the  judges, 
■whose  practical  experience,  scientific  acquirements,  and 
unimpeachable  integrity,  I  cheerfully  and  freely  ac- 
knowledge. Believing,  however,  that  what  is  right  in 
principle  cannot  be  wrong  in  practice,  my  opinion  as  to 
the  advantages  of  keeping  dung  under  cover,  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  altered  by  the  opinion  of  so  high  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Thompson,  whose  objections  to  th^ 
practice  appear  to  be  founded  on  certain  inconveniences 
which  he  has  found  to  attend  it.  I  conceive  that  as 
compared  with  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  the  objections 
te  has  named  are  trivial  and  easily  obviated.  The 
dung  when  removed  to  the  dung-heap,  may  be  evenly 
spread  and  well  saturated  with  the  urine  of  the  cattle 
collected  in  the  neighbouring  tank ;  and  compression 
may  be  very  economically  secured  by  means  of  a  number 


ef  store  pigs,  which  may  have  access  to  the  dung-heap 

from  small  yards,  or  feeding  places  closely  adjoining.  ;  and  an  insignificant  proportional  of  inorganic  matter  ; 


again  by  means  of  water.  We  estimate  the  value  of 
g  )od  dung  too  highly  to  pursue  the  .4ugeau  method  of 
cleaning  our  stables  by  turning  a  river  through  them; 
why  then  should  we  advocate  the  kindred  practice  of 
exposing  them  to  be  washed,  and  burdened,  and  diluted 
by  the  rains  of  heaven  ?  Let  us  reflect,  for  a  moment, 
on  the  amount  of  this  useless  water  thus  added  to  the 
dung-heap.  The  latter,  e.  g.  only  56  feet  by  20  (no 
mnre  than  half  that  usually  found)  will  receive,  during 
three  wet  months  of  the  year,  no  less  than  5973  gallons 
of  water,  or  24  tons  in  weight,  which  is  required  to  be 
thrown  into  a  cirt  by  manual,  and  carted  to  the  field 
by  horse  labour.  Estimating  this  at  Is.  5d.  per  ton,  we 
have  the  sum  of  36s.,  which  repeated  three  times  a  year 
amounts  to  upwards  of  51.  ;  the  cost  of  labour  alone  in 
removing  this  annual  deposition  of  72  tons  of  water 
from  the  place  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  to  the  place 
where  it  is  not  wanted.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  urged, 
that  although  72  tons  of  rain  water  may  have  fallen  on 
the  dung. heap,  yet  this  quantity  is  not  found  when  the 
dung  is  removed.  If  so,  so  much  the  worse  !  What 
has  become  of  it  ?  Either  it  has  been  washed  out  be- 
low, and  with  it  much  of  the  soluble  portion  of  the 
manure,  or  it  has  disappeared  above  by  evaporation, 
carrying  with,  it  into  the  atmosphere,  a  great  portion  of 
that  costly  ammonia  which  Professor  Way  estimates 
at  6d.  per  lb.  And  here,  although  we  have  been  bold 
enough  to  calculate  the  cost  of  loading  and  carting  to 
the  field  the  rain  water,  supposing  it  to  have  remained 
in  statu  quo,  our  arithmetical  powers  sink  under  the 
task  of  computing  the  vast  amount  of  loss  sustained  by 
our  dung-heaps  from  the  escape  of  ammonia,  caused  by 
excess  of  moisture.  This,  however,  we  may  safely 
assert,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  amount  of  cost  to  be 
incurred  la  covering  in  a  dung-heap,  the  interest  of 
which  sum  will  not  be  greatly  exceeded  by  the  amount 
of  loss  arising  from  the  escape  of  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  manure  ;  and  with  this  assertion  we  must 
conclude.    W.  C.  Spoouer. 

Harvest  in.  E^kiiale,  Dumfries-shire,  is  now  pretty 
well  over  ;  upon  some  farms,  all  is  in  the  stackyard. 
Crops  have  not  turned  out  as  they  promised,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August.  Barley  is  a  full  average  ;  Oats 
have  turned  out  light,  upon  all  inferior  soils  ;  Turnips 
which  looked  splendid  a  month  ago,  have,  for  10  days 
past,  stood  still,  and  assumed  an  unhealthy  brown  ap- 
pearance, as  if  suffering  from  drought.  In  many  places, 
"  finger  and  toe "  is  prevailing  to  a  great  extent ;  a 
friend  of  mine  has  50  acres,  where  there  is  scarcely  a 
sound  Turnip.  Potatoes  looked  well  up  to  the  middle 
of  August,  when  the  unmistakeable  black  blotches  ap- 
peared upon  the  leaves,  accompanied  with  the  peculiar 
smell  of  former  years.  The  shaws  are  now  almost  com- 
pletely black  ;  but  this  was  assisted  by  a  frost  on  the 
night  of  the  22d  ult.  The  tubers  are  much  diseased  iu 
some  localities,  and  but  to  a  limited  degree  in  others  ; 
but  there  is  disease,  more  or  less,  everywhere.  The  ex- 
tent will  not  be  known,  till  "raising"  time.  The  crops 
in  this  district  being  comparatively  late — suffered  little 
or  nothing  from  the  shake-wind,  which  did  so  much 
damage  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  August.  The  weather, 
for  the  last  fortnight,  has  been  all  a  farmer  could  desire 
—finer,  at  this  season,  is  not  recollected  by  that  im- 
portant personage,  the  oldest  inhabitant.  J.  L. 

Long  Dung  or  short  Dung. — In  your  Number  for 
August  24  I  presumed  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "  dung- 
pits,  which  receive  the  undiluted  urinary  drainage  of 
the  stables,  yield  the  richest  manure  ever  at  the  farmer's 
command  ;  "  and,  in  an  adjoining  column  of  the  same 
page,  I  found  my  opinion  fully  corroborated  by  that  of 
Dr.  Anderson,  the  chemist  of  the  Highland  Society. 
But  we  have  now  the  old  notion  revived,  of  the  supe- 
riority of  long  dung  for  clay  land,  by  Mr.  George  Sum- 
mers. Now,  it  is  well  known  that  "  unfermented  dung  " 
cannot  contribute  food  to  the  plant,  and  is  so  far  worth- 
less. Among  the  conditions  of  fermentation  are  heat 
and  moisture.  In  undrained  wet  clay  lands  the  latter 
is  abundant,  and  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere supplies  the  other,  although  but  slowly.  There 
the  ''  unfermented  "  passes  slowly  through  its  several 
stages  of  decomposition,  where  the  fermented  or 
short  dung  disappears  altogether  at  an  early  stage, 
aided  by  the  water  of  the  tenacious  supersaturated 
clay ;  in  fact,  it  had  arrived  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  decomposition  when  used.  We  will  now  take 
a  slight  glance  at  the  composition  of  the  two,  in 
relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  crop.  The  "  long 
dung"   can  yield   but   little  more    than   carbonaceous 


The  advantages  of  box-feeding,  I  take  it,  are  principally 
owing  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  dung  is 
preserved  under   cover,  and  undiluted   by  rain  ;  and 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  in  some  counties  of 
England  double  the  rain  falls  as  does  in  others,  and 
that  in  some  seasons  we  have  an  excess  of  moisture, 
and  iu  others  a  deficiency  ;*  it  surely  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  it  is  perfectly  right  to  expose  such  a  valu- 
able article  as  farm-yard  dung  to  such  constant  vicissi- 
tudes, so  that  a  ton  of  dung  shall  at  one  time  contain 
90  per  cent,  of  water,  and  at  others  scarcely  60.     One 
of  the  advantages  of  high-feeding  with  cake  or  corn  is, 
to  enrich  the  dung  in  its  most  valuable  constituents,   to 
render  it  more  concentrated,  in  fact ;  and  it  is  this  want 
of  concentration  which  is  the  principal  fault  of  ordinary 
farm-yard  dung,  and  which  renders  its  removal  to  the 
field  so  laborious   and  expensive.     If,  therefore,  it  is 
right  to  concentrate  our  dung  as  much  as  possible  by 
high  feeding,  it  surely  cannot  be  correct  to   dilute  it 

»  In  the  luontbs  from  April  to  October  inclusive,  we  had 
double  the  rain  in  1816,  that  wo  had  in  tlie  following  year. 


whereas  the  short  dung  from  the  pit,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  is,  in  addition,  fully  charged  with  phos- 
phates and  ammoniacal  sal's,  derived  mainly  from  the 
undiluted  urine,  and  which  salts  are  recognised  as 
among  the  most  valuable  parts  of  any  manure,  be  its 
name  or  nature  whatever  it  may  ;  and,  I  may  add,  by 
which  its  value  to  the  farmer  is  estimated.  Of  these 
valuable  fertilising  salts,  *' long  dung"  has,  compara- 
tively speaking,  none,  nor  does  it  acquire  any  by  being 
"turned"  over  with  earth  until  it  becomes  "short." 
The  beneficial  effects  of  long  dung  are  confined,  chemi- 
cally, to  the  slow  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the 
roots,  and,  mechanically,  whenever  ploughed  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  and  thus  clum- 
sily helps  to  do  what  tiles  would  accomplish  ten  thousand 
times  better.  To  the  wet  tenacious  clay-land  farmer  I 
would  respectfully  say,  use  drain-tiles  well,  and  leave 
the  long  dung  iu  the  urinous  pit  to  increase  in  rich- 
ness, so  that  you  iu  turn  may  become  rich.  IV.  E.  Gill, 
Truro. 
Frequent  v.  distant  Draining,  —  In   Mr.   Mechi's 


book  of  "  Letters  on  Agricultural   Improvement,"  the 
motto  on  the  title  page  is,  *'  We  must  never  forget  that 
accurate  and  multiplied  quantitative  facts  form  the  only 
substantial  basis  of  science  ;"  and  as  the  basis  of  his 
own  science  of  draining,  he  quotes  the   following  in- 
controvertible facts,  astounding,  but  certain,  because 
based   oa    well  substantiated  experience.      "  That  the 
deeper    the  drainage   the  better   the  crops  ;   and    the 
earth  over  the  drains  must  never  be  less  than  18  inches. 
That  drains  4  feet  deep,  and  30  feet  apart,  will  drain 
laud  effectually  and    permanently,    even  the   heaviest 
soils,   of  the  utmost  quantity  of  surface  water.      The 
deeper  the  drain,  even  iathe  strongest  soils,  the  quicker 
the  water  escapes.     That  deep  and  distant  drains  are 
by  far  the  most  profitable."    A  doubt  may  be  hazarded, 
that  Mr.  Mechi  has  not  collected  a  sufficient  number  of 
quantitative  facts  to  establish  these  and  similar  points 
as  incontrovertible  in  draining.    In  many  casBS  of  very 
retentive  clays,  water  will  stand  as  if  there  were  no 
drain  below  it,  ia  a  quantity  of  earth  of  IS  inches.   This 
fact   is  of  daily  occurrence.      Deep   drains   require  a 
porosity  in   the  subsoil,   to  take   the  water   from   the 
surface,  and  convey  it  to  the  drain.     In  many  clays, 
any  cavity  will  not  draw  water  above  I  foot  from  the 
edge ;  and  soils   are  known,   where  a  distance  of  the 
drains  at  5  and  even  4  yards  will  not    drain  the  in- 
tervening space,  owing    to  the  imperviousness  of    the 
subsoil.     Deep  and  distant  draining  has  hitherto  been, 
useful  in  showing  the  necessity  of  placing  a  drain  be- 
tween the  wide  locations  as  speedily  as  possible.     In  all 
purely  clay  soils,  the  drains  cannot  be  too  shallow,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  disturbed.     This  is  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  has  the  drains 
placed  in  the  furrows,  and  the  ridges  of  the  land   are 
carefully  kept  in  that  position.     And  after  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  about  draining,  this  method  yet 
stands  high,  as  the  gathering  of  the  ridges  forms  a  con- 
vexity which  throws  the  water  to  the  drains.     The  ad- 
vocates of  deep  and  distant  drainage  have  never   met 
with  clays  sufficiently  vise  jus  and  r'etentive  to  convince 
them  that  water  will  not  percolate  to  the  distant  drains, 
and  that  the  distance  of  30  feet  is  totally  useless.     The 
point  for  consideration  is,  how  is  the  water  to  get  into 
the  drains  ?  to  which  the  very  obvious  answer  is,  by 
frequency  of  the  positions,  and  a  shallow  access  on  the 
top.      Water   must    be   removed    from   wet   lands   as 
speedily  as  possible  ;  and  not  by  a  slow,  filtering  process, 
but  by  a  rapid  evacuation.      The  late  Mr.  Smith,    of 
Deanston,  told  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  private  con- 
versation, that  he  had  fixed  30  inches  as  the  average 
depth  of  general  drainage,  and  that  he  had  never  seen 
reason  to  alter  his   opinion.      The    frequency  may  be 
varied  from  12  to  24  feet  according  to  the  wetness  of 
the  laud,  and  the  climate.    Mr.  Mechi  and  his  adherents 
would  experience  a  total  failure  with  intervals  of  30  feet 
on  very  wet  and  viscous  clays,   and  on  the  moorband 
subsoils  of  concreted  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  which  are 
wholly  impervious  to  water,  and  over  which  the  cul- 
tivable stratum  is  very  shallow,  with  the  water  floating 
between    the    hard    and    soft   depositions.     This   cir- 
cumstance requires  the  top  of  the  drains  to  be  level  as 
possible  with  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  ;  over  which  the 
water  floats  and  wanders,  in  order  to  be  intercepted. 
These  soils  are  of  the  most  difficult  drainage.  J.  D, 

Cultivation  of  Land. — Instead  of  giving  decided  rules 
for  the  tillage  of  all  descriptions  of  land,  would  it  not 
be  better  for  individuals  to  state  their  experience  in 
various  localities  ?  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  average  weather  at  the  period  of  sowing  and 
planting.  Draining  clay  soils,  and  the  destruction  of 
weeds  under  all  circumstances,  may  be  considered 
necessary  to  good  farming,  as  well  as  keeping  roads  in 
repair,  and  trimming  hedges  ;  but  as  to  any  arbitrary 
system  of  cropping,  as  fitted  for  peculiar  lands,  it 
appears  rather  a  dangerous  attempt  to  guide  men,  with- 
out an  acquaintance  with  their  wants  and  capabilities. 
For  instance,  clay  soils  differ  so  materially,  that  it  seems 
quite  impossible  to  give  instructions  for  the  cultivation 
of  one  description  that  will  suit  every  other.  The 
treatment  of  stiff  clay  with  a  sour  blue  subsoil,  must  be 
handled  in  a  manner,  and  greater  expense  entered 
into,  than  would  be  required  were  the  under  stratum 
composed  of  more  convertible  materials,  for  the  growth 
of  vegetation.  Even  the  same  quality  of  land  under 
a  dry  or  a  moist  climate,  must  have  different  manage- 
ment. Again  as  to  the  three,  four,  or  five-course  plan, 
much  must  depend  upon  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  and 
his  oportunities  of  making  a  yard  full  of  manure ;  with  a 
plentiful  heap  of  plant  food,  green  and  grain  crops  may 
succeed  each  other  ;  dressing  the  soil  for  the  former 
only,  and  thus  giving  half  the  arable  part  of  the  farm 
muck  every  year,  which  must  of  course  be  rich  stuff. 
The  collection  of  manure  and  its  judicious  application 
are  most  important  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  permit  the 
land  to  become  impoverished,  and  on  the  other  not  to 
give  it  a  surfeit,  which  is  quite  possible  j  carting  a 
quantity  on  to  last  three,  instead  of  two  years,  to  save 
trouble,  had  better  be  avoided  —  the  first  crops 
absorbing  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  perfect  con- 
dition, and  the  third  going  without,  and  exhausting  the 
land  at  the  same  time.  In  farming,  as  in  other  trades, 
a  man  may  be  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 
Grudging  labour  where  the  liberal  employment  of  hands 
would  send  corn  to  the  mill,  and  save  it  another  time,  a 
great  outlay  with  small  profit.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay 
down  the  law,  althongh  I  may  seem  so  inclined  ;  my 
principal  object  in  occasionally  troubling  the  Gazette,  is 
to  promote  discussion,  and  obtain  hints  from  individuals 
who  are  more  competent  to  teach  them,  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly be.     I  am  content  that  the  little]my  brain  containa 
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may  beuetit  tlie  public,  provided  1  can  pick  something  i 
out  of  the  heads  of  others.  Falcon. 

Waggons  v.  Carta  in  the  Harvest  Fie/c?.  — [The  fol- 
lowing letters  are  from  the  Stamford  Mercury.'\  (1),  I 
be""  to  hand  jou  below  the  particulars  of  a  match  tried 
to-day,  ia  cousequence  of  a  challenge  made  by  Sir  John 
Thorold,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Grantham  Agricul- 
tural Association.  The  trial  was  made  in  a  20-acre 
field  of  shorn  Wheat,  occupied  by  Mr.  Fisher,  iu  the 
parish  of  Burkston.  The  distance  from  the  stack  to 
the  gate  is  half  a  mile,  and  to  the  further  side  of  the 
field  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  field  lies  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  pretty  steep  ;  and  all  the  loads, 
when  full,  were  drawn  upwards.  The  stack-yard,  also, 
is  the  most  steep  and  awkward,  one  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  field  was  fairly  divided,  and  the 
men  and  bo^s  were  equal  on  both  sides.  The  number 
of  carts  and  of  waggons  used  oa  either  side  was  four, 
and  the  horses  U3ed  in  the  waggons  were  seven,  while 
those  in  the  carts  were  four.  Each  party  had  a  sepa- 
rate stack,  and  the  two  parties  commenced  at  once. 
The  result  was  that  the  whole  field  was  cleared  in  two 
hours  and  28  minutes  ;  and  that  when  the  cart  party 
had  cleared  their  half  of  the  field,  the  waggon  party  had 
still  two  loads  to  take  out.  Cors.  Lundie^  Ayentfor  Sir 
John  Thuroid. — (2).  The  above  match  having  been 
made  in  an  unusual  manner  (the  drivers  having  been 
allowed  to  trot  their  horses  whenever  they  could^,  and 
having  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  that  a 
number  of  persons  desirous  of  seeing  the  carts  at  work 
came  too  late,  it  was  arranged  that  the  same  parties 
(viz.,  Sir  John  Thorold  and  Mr.  Fisher)  should  try  the 
thing  again  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  driving.  The  trial 
was  accordingly  made  to-day,  in  a  field  of  mown  Oats 
on  Mr.  Fisher's  farm.  The  extent  of  the  ground 
cleared  is  12  acres  ;  the  crop  was  a  heavy  one,  and  the 
distance  from  the  stack-yard  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 
On  the  way  the  river  Witham  is  crossed  by  a  ford,  and 
the  approaches  on  either  side  are  steep  and  almost 
frightful.  As  in  the  former  case,  th6  men  and  boys 
were  equal  on  both  sides,  and  the  nuiiiber  of  waggons 
and  of  carts  on  either  side  was  five.  The  horses  used 
in  the  carts  were  five,  while  those  used  in  the  waggons 
were  ten.  The  time  occupied  in  clearing  the  ground 
was  4f  hours,  Buth  parties  began  and  finished  to- 
gether, and  it  was  found,  by  measurement  of  the  stacks, 
that  the  carts  had  conveyed  about  two  loads  more  than 
the  waggons.  The  trial  of  last  week  proved  favourable 
to  carts  on  level  and  up-hill  ground,  while  this  daj-'s 
result  is  equally  favourable  for  both  up-hill  and  down. 
In  going  down  to  the  river,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
lock  a  wheel  of  the  waggons,  and  to  arrange  the  horses 
30  as  to  allow  of  an  additional  leader  in  going  up  ;  while 
the  carts  went  straight  on  without  stop  or  change  of 
circumstances.  The  results  of  these  trials  are  believed 
to  be  more  favourable  to  carts  than  any  of  the  many 
experiments  whereof  accounts  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  England.  The 
reasons  of  this  are  believed  to  be,  first,  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  competitions  were  in  effect  rather  between 
men  than  horses,  whereas  in  the  present  cases  the  men 
were  on  both  sides  ample  in  number,  skill,  strength,  and 
will,  and  the  carriages  were  kept  in  constant  motion, 
rarely  having  to  wait  more  than  a  few  minutes  for  a 
loader  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  carts  used  in  many 
cases,  though  "  Scuts,"  have  not  been  of  the  best  form. 
The  carts  employed  here  are  of  the  construction  most 
approved  in  Berwickshire,  and  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  form  represented  in  plate  12  of  the  '*  Rural 
Cyclopaedia."  Cors.  Lundie,  Suston,  near  Granlh'im, 
Aug,  27.  P.S.  Mr.  Fisher  and  all  his  men  began  these 
trials  with  a  conviction  that  waggons  were  the  better, 
and  a  determination  to  prove  them  so. 

Fresh  and  Fermented  Dang. — Some  short  time  ago, 
daring  a  discussion  in  the  Farmers'  Club  House,  Bridge- 
street,  Blackftiars,  on  the  subject  of  farm-yard  duug, 
Mr.  Mechi  observed  that  the  days  of  dung  heaps  were 
being  numbered,  by  which  he  meant  that  farm-yard 
dung  would  bs  used  fresh,  and  not  subjected  to  the 
fermentative  process,  by  being  laid  in  heaps.  This 
observation  drew  from  the  audience  the  answer  of 
"monstrous"  several  times  repeated,  but  experience 
shows  that  there  ia  no  monstrosity  iu  the  matter. 
During  my  own  varied  and  extensive  practice  several 
occasions  happened  to  confirm  very  fully  the  observa- 
tion that  was  made  by  Mr.  Mechi.  A  heap  of  dung 
having  failed  to  cover  a  field  of  summer  fallow  for 
Wheat  in  the  autu^nn,  a  quantity  of  very  strawy  dung 
was  brought  from  the  cattle  yard,  where  it  was  made 
by  the  hordes  a^d  some  young  beasts  that  were  fed 
with  Vetches.  It  was  spread  on  the  land  and  ploughed 
in  with  one  furrow,  which  failed  to  cover  the  dung, 
owing  to  the  strawy  bulk  of  the  materials.  It  lay  in 
this  very  unsightly  condition  during  the  six  weeks  of 
harvest,  when  the  straw  was  considerably  decomposed 
and  covered  by  the  seed  furrows  of  the  ground.  When 
the  seed  was  harrowed  into  the  ground,  the  finishing 
process  was  still  unsightly,  and  much  of  the  dung  lay 
above  ground,  in  a  seemingly  half- decomposed  con- 
dition. By  the  month  of  March  the  remains  were  still 
very  visible,  and  the  Grass  seed  harrows  iu  April  had 
the  business  of  finally  separating  the  materials  of  the 
dung.  Very  soon  alter  that  process,  a  most  evident 
superiority  appeared  in  the  Wheat  crop  on  the  portion 
of  land  thus  treated — the  braird  matti^d  thick  and  close 
to  the  ground,  a  sure  sign  of  superiority,  and  the  plants 
assumed  and  maintained  a  more  vigorous  green  colour 
throughout  the  summer,  and  the  crop  ripened  earlier 
than  the  field,  and  produced  a  greater  return,  which 
was  distmctly  visible.    This  fact  showed  the  useiessness 


of  dung  being  feriueuted  ;  and  also  sug^eats  that  the  i 
farm-yard  dung,  usually  laid  on  the  fallow  lands  in 
autumn,  should  be  spread  as  a  top-dressing  in  March 
on  the  yoQUdT  Wheat  plants.  After  lying  for  a  time,  it 
should  be  harrowed  well  over  the  surface,  to  prepare 
for  the  Grass  seeds,  which  will  thus  receive  an  ex- 
csUent  bed  of  finely-pulverised  materials.  Moveable 
railways  will  convey  the  dung  to  the  land  in  March  by 
means  of  light  iron  waggons.  The  sowing  of  Turnips 
showed  the  Hame  result:?,  in  the  case  of  fresh  dung  from 
the  door  of  the  cowshed,  with  very  little  straw  intermixed, 
being  laid  in  the  usual  quantity  in  the  hollows  of  the 
drills,  and  covered  by  the  plough,  and  the  seed  sown 
over  it.  The  crop  of  Turniijs  was  superior,  by  50  per 
cent.,  to  heated  bones  and  fermented  dung  in  the  usual 
quantity,  and  on  the  same  field  of  land,  where  soil 
showed  no  difference  of  quality.  And  the  straw  being 
cut  for  litter,  in  the  length  of  2  or  3  inches,  would  not 
cause  any  inconvenience  to  being  covered  in  the  land. 
These  facts  corroborate  Mr.  Mechi's  observatien  ;  and 
a  friend  iu  East  Lothian  writes  me,  that  farm- yard  dung 
has  been  carried  from  the  yard  to  the  field  that  has 
been  drilled  for  Beans,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  laid 
in  small  heaps  or  spre.id  along  the  drills,  and  lay  there 
for  months,  exposed  to  every  change  of  weather — 
washed  by  the  winter's  rain  and  snow,  bleached  by  the 
frost,  and  dried  by  the  strong  winds  ;  yet  excellent 
crops  are  grown  under  this  system,  and  that  too  at  an 
elevated  point  of  cultivation  ;  and,  iu  the  low  districts 
of  the  country,  the  crops  in  that  way  were  better  than 
those  in  the  usual  way.  This  is  no  dare-devil  experi- 
ment, but  the  success  of  several  years'  practice  ;  and, 
however  it  may  clash  with  the  doctrines  of  chemistry, 
facts  are  stubborn  things.  J.  D, 

Permanent  Pasture. — On  laying  down  land  to  per- 
manent pasture  there  is  a  prevalence  of  the  Lolium 
perenne  on  Rye-grass  during  the  first  year  ;  this  is 
accounted  for  in  its  being  a  less  durable  plant,  as  it  is 
the  nature  of  Grasses  that  some  being  more  permanently 
inclined  will  not  run  to  Bent  till  the  second  year,  others 
require  the  soil  to  contain  particular  nutririve  qualities, 
gained  by  rest  from  culture  ;  all  are  fickle  in  vegetating 
if  weather  and  culture  do  not  suit  them.  With  respect 
to  the  Lolium  perenne  running  to  Bent  the  first  year, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  in  the  common  culture 
of  Saiotfoin  we  add  Trefoil,  because  it  would  not  be 
sufficiently  made  up  at  the  first  year  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fast  growing  Italian  Rye- grass  may  be  sown 
ia  the  autumn  for  a  fair  crop  on  the  following  year  : 
regarding  man,  he  requires  20  years  to  come  to  maturity, 
but  it  is  not  unprojiortionate  to  the  age  he  arrives  at  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fly  lives  but  for  a  few  hours. 
This  all  tends  to  prove  the  order  and  similarity  of 
Nature  in  everything,  and  that  one  species  of  Grass 
takes  a  longer  time  to  arrive  at  its  maturity  than 
another.  The  nicety  in  forming  a  mixture  of  Grasses 
is,  to  have  sorts  not  only  adapted  to  the  soil  to 
yield  a  fair  crop  for  the  first  year,  without  injuring 
those  which  do  not  run  to  Bent,  but  to  form  a  succession 
of  herbage  to  create  fat  and  health.  Some  persons  sow 
Lolium  perenne  alone,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  years, 
trusting  that  Nature  (without  man's  aid)  will  supply 
the  Grasses  required.  Plants  will  come  to  suit  the 
land  (but  not  to  suit  him),  unless  he  exerts  him- 
self. Grasses  are  gregarious,  the  Rye-grass  especially 
takes  very  little  nourishment  from  the  land  at  periods 
of  the  year,  and  unless  the  mixture  be  such  as  to  allow 
one  Grass  to  closely  succeed  another,  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  will  spring  up.  To  obtain  our  object, 
an  unusual  degree  of  cleanliness  and  pulverisation  of 
the  soil  is  required.  It  is  difficult  to  extirpate  weeds 
if  they  spring  up  with  the  Grasses.  Good  rotten  dung 
or  decayed  vegetable  mould  is  required  as  a  substitute 
for  old  turf  earth  ;  Grass  seed  should  be  very  slightly 
covered  with  earth,  as  you  may  have  observed  at  every 
ploughing  of  the  land,  vegetation  is  produced  ;  in  wet 
seasons  the  seed  being  washed  in  by  the  rain  is  suffi- 
cient. Henry  Roger  Smithe,  Eastling,  Faversham^  Kent. 

Clover  Failure. — Having  observed  that  the  Clover 
crop  in  an  8  acre  field  was  not  growing  so  well  as  it 
usually  does,  I  examined  the  plants,  and  found  that 
nearly  every  leaf  over  the  whole  field  was  drilled  full  of 
holes  by  some  insects.  I  accordingly  directed  some 
persons  to  examine  it  at  different  times  during  the 
day,  and  discover  the  cause.  Yesterday  morning,  before 
breakfast,  they  brought  me  two  plants,  each  having  six 
or  eight  slugs  on  it,  which  were  busy  at  their  destructive 
work.  Can  you  recommend  what  is  best  to  be  done 
under  these  circumstanced?  J,  ff»  S,  [Sow  slaked  quick- 
lime in  some  moonlight  night,  when  the  slugs  are  out.] 

Drains  Down.  Hill. — The  question  whether  to  lay 
drains  down  the  slope,  or  across  the  slope,  is  still  in 
dispute.  May  not  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  two 
parties  be  reconciled,  by  making  a  distinction  commonly 
not  adverted  to  between  two  very  different  Cises.  1.  The 
first  case  is,  when  clay-land  is  to  be  drained,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  rain-water  that  falls  on  its 
own  surface  only.  2.  The  second  case  is  when  land  is 
to  be  cleared  of  the  water  rising  from  below,  which  is 
derived  from  the  rain  falling  on  lands  of  higiier  level. 
In  the  first  mentioned  case,  I  apprehend  experience  has 
shown,  that  to  drain  down  rhe  slope  is  most  effectual  ; 
but  in  the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  the  old 
plan  of  draining  across  the  slope  been  proved  ti>  be 
preferable  ?     S^,  S, 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Buckwheat  : /ji^iticer.  Tt  is  in  seed  aad  iu  flower  and  ia  bud 
a-,  its  harvest  luue.  You  mast  just  choose  that  tiiua  wh«n 
tbe  first  appears  to  be  a  m*iiuiam. —  We  shontd  be  iucliueii 
to  apply  {juauo  as  a  top-dresiio^  to  the  Wheat, 


FLooaiNQ  ;  J  H  S.  Your  qatstioQ  bus  becu  ueut  lo  oae  wiio  iiAS 
erected  such  shede. 

Food  foe  Pigs  :  P  A.  We  should  prefer  Tare?,  Clover,  or 
Trifolium  iacarnatum  to  Rye-grass  as  food  for  pigs.  The 
Rye-gras3  should  not  be  sowa  later  than  early  in  September^ 

Hat-making  Machines  :  P  T  0.  Mrs,  Wedlake,  of  Rointo?d, 
makes  them,  we  believe,  of  first-rate  construction. 

Italian  Rxe-qeass  :  W R.  You  had  better  not  sow  Italian 
Rye-grass  now  ;  wait  till  spring.  About  green  crop  rotaiian 
see  au  Essay  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Royal  English  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal,  on  increasing  oar  supplies  of 
animal  food.     If  you  have  it  not,  send  us  your  address. 

Land  Deainage  Compant  :  S  P.  We  have  not  by  us  their 
prospectus  ;  and  if  tbey  wish  to  be  known  they  should 
advertise. 

Lias  CiiAT  :  B  B.  It  is  very  calcareous  ;  and  its  fertilisia? 
powers  when  burned  may  be  owin.;  partly  to  ics  containing 
caustic  lime,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  burned 
clay  possesses  tbe  power  of  concentrating  within  itself 
ammonia  and  other  gases,  of  fertilising  tendency.  It  pays 
well  to  burn  the  clods  on  clay  land.  Stide  baruing  is  ths 
most  economical  sys'em. 

Mangold  Worzel  Leaves  :  G  W,  Bury  them  in  a  pit,  the 
bottom  of  which  admits  of  drainage,  and  mix  commoa 
8alt  with  them  in  tbe  proportion  of  2  lbs.  of  salt  to 
1  cwt.  of  leaves.  "  By  this  process  Mr.  Hustable  has  kept 
them  for  2^  years,  ac  the  lapse  ot  which  time  they  were  eaten 
with  avidity  by  cows,  sheey,  and  pigs." 

MooDi's  ToENip  Crusher:  An  Old  Subscriber.  It  is  a  sparred, 
iroa  framework  of  ao  inverted  conical  shape.  The  roots  are 
thrown  iu  and  forced  or  grated  through,  by  a  sort  of  revolv- 
ing piston,  which  catches  them  between  it  and  the  bars  of 
the  framework.     Mr.  Moody,  of  Shaftesbury,  Wiltshire. 

Me.  Wilkins'  Deill  ;  FA  S.  If  "F  A  S. "  will  pay  for  the 
inakicg  uue,  I  will  superintend  the  making.  I  think  the  ex- 
pense would  be  ab:)ut  20i.  ;  but  I  could  make  one  for  10£.,  if 
I  fitted  it  to  the  carriage  of  another  drill,  which  I  could  do. 
You  understand  it  puts  in  guano  at  the  same  time  with  the 
seed,  or  either  separately  ;  but  if  both  are  put  in  together,  I 
put  each  m  iu  separate  rows,  thus,  corn,  guano,  corn,  guauo, 
cum,  guano  ;  or  guano  between  each  row  of  seed.  Tbis  my 
drill  will  do;  or  it  will  put  both  iu  in  one  row  together,  as 
you  please.  Two  seeds  canaot,  unless  I  wish  it,  be  deposited 
in  tbe  same  place  ;  tbe  seed  drop  one  by  one  ;  but  of  course 
I  could  drop  1,  10,  or  lOU.  So  that  with  the  same  accuracy  I 
can  put  ill  as  little  as  a  pint  an  acre,  or  as  muca  as  a  coomb. 
In  5  minutes  also  it  is  the  best  horse-hoe  I  ever  saw. 
G.  IVMins. 

Oilcakes  :  A  B  says — "  In  the  analysis  of  the  various  sorts  of 
oilcake,  by  Mr.  Way,  in  the  Jouraal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  he  comes  to  the  coiiclusioa  that  iinglisb  cake 
contains  more  oil  in  it  than  the  American.  I  think  he  is  in 
error.  The  American  oilcake  is  dry  aod  friable  (some  is 
hard),  and  never  fuogates  (to  coin  a  word) ;  the  KugUsh  cake 
kept  under  like  circumstances  soon  is  covered  with  fuogi, 
Tbi^j  must  arise  from  water — moisture— not  from  the  presence 
of  oil." 

Peufessob  Wat's  Paper:  Member  of  the  Roy.  Ag,  Soa.  We  will 
publish  extracts.  We  cannot  assist  you  in  your  search  for 
second-haod  copies  of  tbe  Journal. 

Pigeon  Dealees  :  -Y  X  X.  Messrs.  Bailey,  of  Mount-street, 
Grosveuor-square,  London  ;  and  Baker,  who  advertises  iu 
our  columns. 

SupERpnosFHATE  :  Jnqidrer  had  better  postpone  the  application 
nil  Firbruary. 

To  Tether  Cows  :  G  irsays — "  There  is  no  better  collar  for 
te  heriug  cowa  than  a  stout  leather  strap  and  buckle,  like  a 
simple  dog  collar." 

Tdbnip  Seed  :  P  T  0.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  necessary 
to  the  excellence  of  the  seed  that  the  plants  from  which  it 
WdS  saved  should  have  been  transplanted. 


COVENT  GAROKN,  Sept,  28. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied.  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Pine-applee  are  plentiful,  more  especially  the  former.  Peacbes 
and  Nectariucd  are  less  abundant.  Oranges  and  Lemons 
thougb  scarcer  are  snthclent  for  the  demand.  Plums  and  Pears 
are,still  received  from  the  Continent  ia  great  abundance. 
Filberts  are  dearer.  Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be  had  at  3d, 
to  6d.  a  b'jnch.  Potatoes  are  good  and  cheap.  Lettuces  and 
uther  saladiug  are  suflicieut  for  the  demand.  Mu'ihroomd  are 
scarcer,  as  are  also  French  Beans.  Cut  Flowers  consisi  of 
Heatbs,  Pelargoniums,  Asters,  Fuchsias,  MigDOuette,  Dahlias, 
Verbenas,  Bignonia  veousta,  Stephaootis  tioribuuda.  Helio- 
tropes, Calceolaria  viscosiaoima,  Japan  Lilies,  and  Roses. 
FROITs. 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  4a  to  6s 
Grapes.hotbouse,  p.  lb., 2s  to  Ss 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  8d  to  1b 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  Is  dd  to  63 
Nec(.arines,  p.  doz.,  !■*  6d  to  4s 
Apricots,  jjer  doz.,  Is  Cd  to  5s 
Figs,  per  punnet,  iJs  to  4s 
Melons,  each,  Is  to  38 
Plums,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Green-i^a^es,  do.,  Is  to  23 

—  per  sieve,  Sa  to  10s 
Pears,  per  doz,,  \.%  to  3s 


French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  3s  to  4s 
Cabbages,  per  oos.,  dd  to  Is 
Grceus.p.  doz.  bunches,  3d  tols 
Cauiitlowerd,  p.  doz.,  2s  to  is 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  oDs  tu  8Us 

—  per  cwt.,  2s  tid  to  48 

—  per  bui>h.,  la  6d  to  28  6d 
Tumip8,p.l:i  bun., 28  (id  to  Ss  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz..  Is  co  63 
Leeks,  per  buncb.  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Carriine,  per  doz.,  3s  to  5s 
Tomatoes,  p.  pminet.  Is  to  I  s6d 
Spinach, p.halfsievtj.ls  tid  to  3*! 
OnioQs,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  tid 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  tid  to  48 
ShaUucs,  per  ib.,  Ud  to  8d 


VEGETABLliS. 


Apples, deasert,p.bn8h, 48  to  8s 

—  kitcheu.do  .Isod  tobsGd 
Lemons,  perdjz,.  Is  to  2s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  2s  to  3a 

—  per  lOU.  as  to  24s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  tis 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2a  to  3& 
Walnuts,  p.  1U(J,  Is  to  28 

—  p.  bush.,  l?s  to  24b 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  p.bsh,20Bto2"3 

—  Brazil,  p.  bsb.,  12(t  to  148 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  40s  to  508 


Garlic,  per  lb,,  4d  to  8d 
ArtichoRes,  p.  doz.,  2a  to  4s 
Vegetaole   Marrows,  per  doz., 

bd  to  Is  Gd 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc.  Is  to  Id  6d 

—  Cos,  p   score,  tiJ  to  Is  tid 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  la  tid 
omaU  Salads,  p.  punD,2d  cu  3d 
Burse  Radish,  p.  bdi.,  la  to  4s 
Mushri..oius,  p.  pot.,lstidco  236d 

—  per  bushel,  5s  to  73 
Feunei,  per  bunch,  2d  to  id 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  buoch,  2*d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  Is  to  2d 

—    Kuucs,  p.  bdie.,  yd  to  le 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  :id 
Watercresb,p.l.2buach.,  6dto9d 


SMITtlFlhLU,  MoNDiK,  Sept.  23. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  again  l^jrge,  and  tbe  average  quality 
is  8C1U  Very  iudiffereut  ;  cjuaequeutly  the  choicest  are  di  - 
posed  of,  but  iuferior  kinds  are  scarcely  saleable.  AUhough 
the  supply  of  Sheep  is  not  excessive,  the  demaud  is  so  small 
they  caunot  all  be  8old,  notwitbsi^andiug  a  reduction  is  sub- 
mitted 10.  There  is  more  dem^ud  for  a  cboice  Calf,  but  tradd 
gecerally  is  bail.  Tne  foreign  supply  consists  of  l;i67  Bea&ts, 
4r,7U  sheep,  2u5  Calves,  and  XU  Pigs. 


Perst.  of  Slba.— s    d    s 
Best  Loug-wuol8  .3    4  to  3 

Ditto  Shorn        —    .. 

E  svca  &  2d  quality  2     8  —  3 

Ditto  Shorn        —    .. 

Lambs  —    .. 


Per  at.  of  8  ibs. — s 
BeSL  Scuts,  Here- 

furds,  &c.  ...  3  4  to  3  6 
Beat  Short-horns  3  0  —  3  4 
id  quality  Beasts  2  4  —  2  lU 
dest    Downs    and 

HaJf-breds      ...  3    8  —  3  10     Calves 2    4  —  3     Q 

Ditto  Shorn         —    ...        Pigt*       ..       3     4  —  4     0 

Beasts,  4872;  Sheepand  Laaibs.  29.810  ;  Calves,281;  Pigs,  550. 
PaiDAX,  Sept.   27. 

Tbe  supply  of  Beasts  is  large  ;  itchiedy  consists  of  foreigners 
and  those  iait  from  Monday.    Choice  quctlitiea  beiog  scarce: 
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meet  with  a  very  readv  sale  ;  but  trade  is  exceedingly  bad  for 
all  other  kinds.  Sheep  are  plentifaltor  the  time  of  year.  There 
is  more  inquiry  for  the  best  descriptions,  but  on  the  average 
trade  is  no  better.  There  is  very  little  trade  for  Calves,  and 
Ss.  4d.  is  an  extreme  quotation.  From  Holland  and  Germany 
there  are  508  Beasts,  ilou  Sheep,  234  Caives,  and  2o  Pigs  ;  200 
Beasts  from  the  midland  counties;  and  87  Alilch  Cows  from 
the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

Best  Long. wools  .  3 

4  to3     6 

fords.  <fcc.        ...  3    4  to  3    6 

Bitto  Shorn 

...    —    . 

Best   Sbort-hora3  3    0  —  34 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  2 

8  —  3     2 

Sd  quaUty  Beasts  2    4  —  2  10 

Ditto  Shorn 

...    —    ... 

Best  Downs  and 

Lambs 



Half-breds       ...  3    8  —  3  10 

Calves 2 

4  —  3    4 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Pigs      i 

4—4    0 

Beasts,  1026  ;  Sheep  and  lambs.  7360 ;  Calves,  502  ; 

Pigs,  510. 

HAT.— Per  Load  of  S6  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Sept.  26, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    70sto7Js 

Clover     

70s  to  83s 

Inferior  ditto 60        66 

Second  cut     

60        75 

Bowen    60       — 

Straw      

22        26 

Hew  Hay       —       — 

J. 

COOPES, 

COMBEEIAITD  MAEKET,  Sept.  26. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    70slo75s     Inferior 

60s  to  72s 

Inferior  ditto 50        65    ;  New  Clover    

—        .— 

Neir  Hay       —       —    '  Straw     

24        28 

Old  Clover    78        84                           Josbda 

Baileb, 

"Whitechapei,  Sept.  26. 

Fine  Old  Hay       ...    683  to  726    New  Clover    

703  to  80s 

Inferior  ditto       ...    —       —      Inferior  ditto 

—        — 

Kew  Hay       6.3        68      Straw      

22        26 

Old  Clover    75       84 

COAL  MARKET.— Feidat,  Sept.  27. 
Havensworth  West  Hartley,    ISs.    6d. ;    Wallsend  Riddell, 
16s.;    "Wallsend  Helton,  17s.;  Wallsend  Bewick,  16s. :  "Walls- 
end  Lambton,  163.  9d, — Ships  at  market,  30. 

HOPS.— Feidat,  Sept.  27. 
Messrs.  Pattemden  and  Smith  report  that  the  demand  for 
new  Hops  continues  very  brisk  at  fall  prices.    Duty,  210,000^. 

MAKK  LAHE. 
MonBAT,  Sept.  23. — The  euppiy  of  "Wheat  by  land  carriage 
samples  from  Essex  this  morning  was  moderate,  but  large 
from  Kent ;  the  best  qualities  were  realised  at  fully  last  wi^ek's 
prices,  but  the  secondary  and  those  of  inferior  condition  met  a 
slow  sale.  Foreign  was  in  rather  improved  but  retail  demand, 
and  our  quotations  continue  to  be  fully  supported. — Malting 
Barley  is  unaltered  in  value  ;  grinding  is  the  turn  cheaper. — 
Beans  are  quite  as  dearas  on  ibis  day  se'nnight, — White  Peas 
must  be  written  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper  ;  other  sorts  maintain  last 
■week's  prices. — The  arrival  of  Oats  being  considerable,  all  de- 
scriptions must  be  written  6d.  per  qr.  lower. — Full  prices  are 
asked  for  Flour,  but  the  sale  is  not  brisk. 

Pee  lupEBiAL  Qdaetee. 
Wbeat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  ;^uffolk  ...White  45 — iS 
fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  46- 

Talavera 46—52 

—    Norfolk,  Lincoln,  «t  York. ..White 

Foreign 35 — -52 

Earley,grind.&  distil.,  22s  to  23s... Chev.  26—2'. 
Foreign. ...Grinding  and  distilling  17— 2o 

Oats,  Esses  and  Sufiulk  15— IS 

Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  20 — 2; 

Irish  Potato  16—20 

Foreign Poland  and  Brew  18—22 

26—28 


Rye  . 


Red 
Red 


Red 


Malting 
Malting 


Feed  .. 
Feed  .. 
Feed  .. 
foreign 


46 


36—42 

24 — 26 
20—24 

19—21 
15—17 
16— IS 


26—28 


Harrow 
Longpod 
EgYprianJ22 — 23 
Suffolk...  o4 — 36 
Foreign  2d— 36 
Yellow...  25— 3u 

Norfolk     32—36 

Per  sack  1 32- 


Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan 25s  to  27s Tick 

—  Pigeon    2Ss  — 328...Winds 

—  Foreign Small  24—34 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  32 

—  Maple 32s  to  34s Grey  29—31 

Maize White  26—30 

Flotir,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack  36 — 4(1 

—  Suffolk ditto  o2— 36 

—  Foreign   per  barrel;:^: 

Feidat,    Sept.  27. — Excepting  foreign  Wheat,  of  which  the 

supply  is  good,  the  arrivals  of  grain  this  week  have  been  small. 
Thio  morniDg's  market  was  thinly  attended,  and  for  theoamples 
of  English  Wheat  left  over  from  Monday,  that  day's  prices  are 
unobtainable.  Foreign  was  neglected,  and  prices  must  be  con- 
sidered nominal.  Barley  is  a  heavy  sale  at  Monday's  prices. 
Beans  and  Peas  unaltered  in  value.  Oats  are  in  improved  de- 
mand, and  the  turn  in  favour  of  the  seUer.  The  Flour  market 
is  heavy  ;  Norfolk  and  American  is  6d.  to  Is.  cheaper.  Daring 
the  week  a  large  business  has  been  done  in  floating  cargoes  ol 
"Wheat  and  Maize  from  the  Mediterranean  for  Ireland. 

lUPEEIAL 

Ateeages. 
Aug.  17........ 

—  24 

—  31 

Sept.    7 

—  14 

—  21 


WHiiT. 

Babley. 

Oats. 

,Kte. 

Beans, 

Peas. 

43!  8<i 
43    6 
43    6 
43    2 
42  10 
42    7 

22j  So 
23    0 

22  4 

23  6 

23  9 

24  10 

ISs  4d 
17     9 
17    9 
17  11 
17    4 
17    1 

23j  Od 
20  10 
23    4 

25  4 

26  10 
26    4 

2Ss  2d 
28    1 
28  11 

28  9 

29  7 
29    5 

.6s  Sd 

26  3 
20  11 

27  10 
!S    9 
29    5 

43    2 

23    3 

17    S 

24     3 

28  10 

27    7 

1    0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1      0 

1    0 

Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks 'Com  Averages, 
Pbices.    Acg  17.  Aug.  24.  Aug.  31, (Sept.  7.  Sept.14.  Sept.21. 


LiTEBPOOi,,  Friday,  Sept.  20.— A  fair  quantity  of  Wheat 
and  Flour  from  foreign  ports  has  arrived  during  the  last  three 
days,  tmt  from  our  own  coasts  the  importaiioahas  been  very 
light  of  any  article  of  the  grain  trade.  At  this  morning's 
market  there  was  a  large  display  of  samples  of  Wheat  and 
Flour,  and  having  only  a  moderate  demand,  prices  were  the 
turn  in  favour  of  buyers.  The  market  is  at  present  very  bare 
of  good  mealing  Oats.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  each  brought 
extreme  rate?,  with  a  steady  healthy  demand  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. Indian  Com  continues  to  be  held  firmly,  at  233.  per 
480  lbs,  for  the  best  American  yellow,  but  there  is  very  little 

passing  in  the  article  this  mt-rning. Tdesdat,  Sept.  24. 

We  have  to  note  a  further  very  abundent  import  of  Wheat  from 
the  Baltic,  the  near  Continental  ports,  including  France  and 
the  south  of  Europe,  with  equally  large  arrivals  of  States 
Canadian,  and  French  Flour.  The  pressure  of  these  estraor* 
dinary  importations  of  Wheat  and  Flour,  added  to  the  heavy 
arrivals  of  last  week,  has  not  produced  that  serious  impression 
upon  the  trade  which  was  anticipated  at  our  market  to-day, 
the  decline  in  English  and  Irish  new  Wheats  not  exceeding  2d.' 
and  the  genera)  qualities  of  foreign  merely  Id.  per  70  lbs,  from 
the  rates  of  Tuesday  last.  Malting  Barley  and  Malt  may  be 
noted  Is.  per  qr.  lower.  Beans  remain  steady  in  value.  Peas 
advanced  Is  per  qr.  Oats  move  slowly,  on  late  terms.  The 
trade  closed  firmly  at  the  currency  of  this  day  se'nnight 
Wheat,  English  red,  per  70  lbs.,  Ss.  8d.  to  6s.  2d.  ;  white' 
«s.  Od.  to  63.  5d.  Barley,  Scotch  and  Irish,  per  60  lbs,  2s.  lOd*. 
to  3s  2d.  Malt,  Ecglii-b,  per  qr.  paiR,  iSs.  to  03s.  Oais' 
i-nguh  and  Scotch,  per  45  lbs.,  2s,  9d.  to  3fl.  Od.  Beans 
iingUflh,  per  qr.,  28s.  to  3S9.    Peas,  do.  do.,  31s.  to  SSs. 


Ee-is5ue,  Part  I,  on  Pirst  Octol)er,  to  "be  coutiimed  MontMy. 

In  Farts,  2s.  6d.  each.  Super  Ro^al  8»o, 

CYCLOPEDIA  or  AGRICULTURE, 

^  PRACTICAL  AM)  SCIEmiFIO; 

IN  WHICH 

THE  THEORY,  THE  ART,  AND  THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING, 

m  AIL  THEIR  DEPAETiMENTS,  ABE  THOKOUGHLY  AITD  PRACTICALLY  TEEATED. 

BY  CPWABDS  OF  FIFTY  OF  IBE  MOST  EMISEST  FARMES,  LAXD  AGEHS,  MD  SCESTIFIC  MEN  OF  TlIE  DAY- 
EDITED    BY    JOHN    C.  MORTON, 

EDnOR  OP  *THE  AGBICULTURAL  GAZETTE.' 

aSittJ  aiobe  ©ite  ffijousantr  Illustrations  on  ffiSEonlr  antr  gitjel. 


TgF.  object  of  this  Wort  is  to  present  to  the  Agricnltnral  Reader  the  whole  of  the  truth  immediately  comiected  with  his 
pnjfession,  so  far  as  it  is  tnown  to  the  men  most  familiar  with  the  scieaces  it  involves,  the  methods  it  employs,  and  the 
lEks  it  incmrs.  For  this  purpose,  every  topic  requiring  discussion  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  it 
lES  been  a  matter  of  personal  experience  and  study. 

Agriculture  is  so  extensive  a  subject,  that  no  one  writer  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  all  its  departments ; 
and  it  is  a  subject  so  variable  with  circumstances,  and  therefore  so  liable  to  misrepresentation,  that  no  other  kind  of 
ijMJwledge  is  worth  communicating.  Many  previous  attempts  have  been  made  to  condense  in  one  Work  all  existing 
information  on  Agricultural  affairs ;  but  the  Authors,  or  Editors,  however  skflful  in  recording  their  own  experience,  and 
however  successful  there,  have  never  had  equal  success  in  conveying  the  experience  of  others.  The  Agriculturist,  in  daily 
ccsitact  with  Natm'e,  requires  the  assistance  of  those  who  have  had  personal  acquaintance  with  her  laws  and  require- 
mats ;  writers  retailing  an  experience  at  second  hand  upon  these  points,  can  neither  be  accurate  nor  full  enough  for  his 
purpose. 

in  ofTeriug,  therefore,  to  the  Agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  a  CycloP£iiia  of  AGEictnTUEE,  PsACTiOAi  and 
SciENTipic,  intended  to  be  a  Standard  Book  of  reference  on  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we  should  greatly  mistake 
tC2  exigencies  of  the  times  did  we  present  a  mere  compilatiou  of  bygone  information,  which,  however  interesting  in  itself, 
caE  be  of  little  real  use  to  the  practical  man. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  knowledge  of  his  art  can  be  brought  down  to  the  present  day ;  its  various  methods — 
detailed  with  accuracy  for  his  information ;  and  the  explanations  given  of  their  success  or  failure  which  the  now  more 
perfect  Theory  of  Agriculture  has  furnished ;  is  to  place  every  department  of  the  wide  subject  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
lare  made  it  their  especial  study. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  object  has  been  the  great  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Publishers  of  the  Cyclopedia  op  Agei- 
ciTLTDiiE ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  assistance  of  our  most  distinguished  agricultural  writers  has  been  engaged.  Each 
separate  topic  will  be  discussed  by  its  own  student,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  presented  as  perieetly  as  possible. 
I'he  reader  will  therefore  receive  no  mere  compilation  of  other  works — ie  will,  in  every  section  of  the  subject,  be 
iistructed  by  the  man  who  has  made  it  his  especial  study.  Thus,  even  in  the  '  Calendar  of  Farm  Operations,'  which 
might,  perhaps  hannlessly,  have  been  a  mere  abstract  of  previous  publications  on  farm  practice,  the  successive  sentences 
have  been  penned  by  those  who  have  themselves  carried  out  the  processes  described,  or  the  instructions  suggested :  and  in 
^lat  one  appendage  to  the  Work,  the  details  of  farm  operations  are  given  as  actually  practised  in  twenty  different  counties 
of  Scotland  and  England,  by  more  than  twenty  of  our  most  successful  farmers  and  cultivators. 

As  regards  the  body  of  the  "Work,  the  names  of  its  writers — a  list  of  which  is  appended — are  snificient  guarantee  for 
the  practical  value  of  the  performance.  A  Work  on  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Agriculture,  of  which  the  several  departments 
are  undertakoi  by  such  contributors,  may  well  command  confidence. 

Illustrations  on  wood  and  steel,  of  Farm  Buildings,  Insects,  Plants,  cultivated  and  uncultivated.  Agricultural  Alachines, 
Implements  and  Operations,  &c.,  wiU  be  given  wherever  it  is  presumed  they  can  be  useful. 


A   LIST   OF   THE   "WEITEPtS. 

THEORY   OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Ite  BOTANT,  ftilly  Elustrated  by  "Wood  Engravings — John  Ltnd- 
XET,PhJ).;F.K.S.  DisEiSESor Plants— Rev. M. J.Beileixet, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Ring's  Cliffe,  "Wansford. 

Es  CHEMISTRY— Lyon  Playtais,  PkD.,  F.R.S.;  John  Thoslas 
Wat,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Roy.  Agricult.  Soc.  of  England. 

its  ENTOSIOLOGY,  including  Desceiptions  and  Iixtstkations 


of  the  IssECTS  which  injure  or  benefit  Crops,  and  affect  Caitie— 
John  Cubtis,  F.  L.  S.,  Author  of '  The  British  Entomolosy,'  &c 

Its  GEOLOGY— John  Moeton,  F.G.S.,  "Whitfield,  GloucestcKhire; 
Joshua  TExsotEE,  F.G.S.,  of  the  National  GeoL  Survey 

Its  HISTORY  and  GENERAL  PHILOSOPHY-ae.  "Ween  Hos- 

KYNS,  B.A. 


ART    OF   AGRICULTURE. 


31ie  EDUCATION  of  its  Practitioners— C.  "Wben  Eoseyns,  B^ 

lis.  PECULIARITIES,  in  Enelani),  Scotland,  Iileland,  and 
Flandeks— PH.PcsET,lLP.;Rev.'W.HicxEY,lLA.,Thatcham 
Newbury,  Berkshire;  John  Haxton,  Tenant  of  Drumnod, 
Cupar-Fife;  T.  G.  J.  tan  dek  Bosch,  Holland- 

Bs  MACHINES,  fuUy  Illustrated  by  Engrarings  on  "Wood  and 
Steel— John  C.  Mobton,  "Whitfield,  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire. 

Be  BUILDINGS  and  ROADS,  folly  Illustrated'  by  Engravings— 
James  Newlands,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  LiverpooL 

33»  SOIL:  VALrATioN,  SuavEYXNG,  Enclosures — John  Bka- 
TESDEiL,Land  Agent,  Cirencester.  laiPEOYEMENi  of  Bogs  and 
"Wastes — ^Rev.  V^.  Hjcket,  M.A.  Draining— John  Gted- 
TVOOD,  F.R.S.SX,i^culturdlEngineer.  Uantjeing — J.Han- 
if  Ail,  Tenant,  Eirk  Deighton.  "Wetherby,  Yoriahire.  CuLTrvA- 
TioN — John  Haxton,  Cupar-Hfe, 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  and  their  Management:  CompaslAtite 
Anatomy,  Diseases,  Sic.;  the  Hoese,  its  Breeds  and  Manage- 
ment—  "W,  C.  Spoonee,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Southampton. 
The  Ox,  its  Breeds  and  Management ;  tl'.e  Sheep,  its  Breeds 
and  Management — Messrs.  James  Catrtj,  Wigtonshire;  J.  A. 
Clarke, Lincolnshire ;  Colonel  LeCouteue,  Jersey;  H.  Stbat- 
roKD,  Editor  of  the  Short-Eom  Herd-Boole^  G.  Tusnek, 
Devonshire;  E.  F.  "Welles,  "Worcestershire;  John  "Wilson, 
Berwickshire;  and  A.  T.  "Wilson,  Lammermuir.  The  Hog, 
its  Breeds  and  Management — John  Hannam,  Yorkshire.  The 
Dog,  Rabbit,  Pigeon,  Goat,  Ass — H.  D.  Richardson,  Dub- 
lin. The  Alpaca— "W.  Walton.  The  Bee— J.  "Wighton, 
Costessy  Hall,  Norfolk.  Podlxby— Rev.  E.  S.  DnoN,  MA., 
Intwood-with-Keswick,  Norfolk. 


The  DAIRY— Messrs.  Haxton,  Fifeshire;  Palin,  Cheshire;  Stai^ 

LARD,  Leicestershire;  Ttjckeb,  Dorsetshire. 
CULTIVATED  PLANT^S,  including  Crops,  Grasses,  and  Trees— 

Messrs.  Robert  Baker,  Land  Agent  and  Tenant,  Essex; 

J.  A.  Clarke,  Lincolnshire ;  Hewitt  Datis,  Land  Agent, 

London;  J.  H.  Dickson,  Flax-dresser  and  Agent,  London; 

"William  Gtorrie,  Farm  Manner  and  Factor,  Mid- Lothian; 

John  and  Jas.  Grigoe,  of  the  Norwich  and  Forres  Nurseries; 

John  Haxton,  Fife;  J.  C.  Morton;  J.  M.  Paint:,  Surrey; 

Hugh  Ratneied,  Land  Agent,  Hampshire;  "William  Roach, 

Gloucestershire;  James  Smeed,  Kent;  Robert  Thomson, 

oftheHorticulroralSociety'sGardens^Chiswick;  John  Towers, 

Surrey;  T.  Tucker,  Dorsetshire. 
ROTATION  of  CROPS— J.  CAiaD,  Tenant  of  Baldoon,  Wigtonshire. 
PASTURE    FARMING  — Messrs.  J.  A.   Claeke,  Lincolnshire; 

J.  W.  Clark,  Hampshire ;  J.  Hannam,  Yorkshire. 
C^iENDAR  of  OPERATIONS,  in  Arable,  Meadow,  Daist,  and 

Stock  Farming — Messrs.RRA vender,  Caibd,  J.  A.  Clarke, 

J.  "W.  Clark,  Glendiknikg,  Goerie,  Haxton,  J.  C.  Morton; 

Paine,  Palin,  Ratnbird,  Richardsox,  Roach,  Russf.ll, 

Smeed,  Spoon"ee,  Staxlaed,  Thomson,  Towxbs,  Tucker, 

J.  Wilson,  A.  T.  "Wilson,  J.  "Wighton. 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES— J.  C.  Morton. 
AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS-^.  C.  Morton. 
EFFECT  of  CLIMATE  on  the  ART,  R.  Russell,  Tenant  of  Kil- 

wliiss,  Cupar-Fife. 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY— -Beead,   Beee,   Cidee,   Meat,  Sec,— 

J.  ToWKEs,  Surrey;  WiLLiAiC Ewaet,  Newcastle-on-Tyuc. 


BUSINESS    OF    FARMING. 


imATION  of  LANDLORD  and  TENANT— C.  Ween  Hoseyks, 
BA..;  John  Geay,  Agent  for  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Estates; 
J.  Dean,  LandAsent;  John  Moeton,  LandAgent;  J.C.Morton. 

BELATION  of  TEN  ANT  and  LABOURER— J.  Ildeeion  Burn,  of 
the  Labourer's  Friend  Society;  Rev.W.HiCK£Y,M*A.;  A-Sojier- 
TiLLE,  Manchester  (late  of  Berwickshire) ;  J.  C.  Moeton. 


INVESTMENT  of  CAPITAL— J.  C.  Moeton. 

FARM  ACCOUNTS — Thomas  C.  Moeton,  Accountant,  Man- 
chester. 

MARKETS,  SALES,  &c.— J.  Haxton,  Fifesliire 

LAWS  RELATING  to  AGRICULTURE— J.  G.  Ball,  Solicitor, 
Stroud;  J.  Bright,  M.P.>  Rochdale;  C.  Wren  Hosktns,  B.A. 


./^ 


BLACKIE    AND    SON:  -w 

QUEEN  SIBEET,  GLASGOW;  SODTH  COUEGE  STREET,  EDINSDRGH;  AM)  WAB,WICK  SQDABE,  lONBC.V. 
AND     ALL     BOOKSELLERS. 
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GLASS     FOR    CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES,  FRAMES,  &e. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  are  supplying  SHEET 
OLASS,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  each,  at 
the  following  prices  for  cash  : 
Sizes.    Inches.  Inches.  Pc  foot.  Per  100  feet. 

Under     6     by     -i     at     Ud.    is£0  12    G 
From   G    „    4        „  7      ,,       5      „      2d.       „     0  16    6 

7    „     5        „  8      „       6      „      2\d.    „     0  IS     6 

S    „     6        „        10      „       S      „       2^d.     ,,106 
10    „     8        „        12      „       9      „      2Jd.     .,     1    2  11 
Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inuhes  long. 
IG  oz.  from  Bd.  to  of^d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 
21  oz.      „    3hd.     5d.  „  „  „ 

26  oz.      „     3|d.     7hd.  ,,  „ 

Packed  in  Crates  of  about  250  feet  each,  and  in  sizes  of  about 
40  in.  bv  30,  2^d.  per  foot. 
HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 
of  50  feet  each  : 
6  by  4  and  6i  by  4^    . . .  I O5.  6(i.  I  7  by  5  and  7.-^  by  5^    ...12s.  Od. 
Sby6     „    Si  by  G^     ...13     6      j  9  by  7     „     10  by  8       ...15     0 
"Well  worth  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Market  Gardeners. 
GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  size  or  pattern. 
HALLTMAN'S  REGISTERED  FRUIT  PROTECTORS,  from 

6d.  to  Is,  each. 
MILK  PANS,  from  2s.  to  6s.  each. 

PROPAGATING  AND  BEE  GLASSES,. from  2d.  each. 
"WASP  TRAPS,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

LACTOMETERS,  for  trying  the  quality  of  Milk,  7s.  6d.  each. 
STANDS,  for  Pianofortes,  Is.  each. 

Glass  Shades  for  Ornaments.  Parian  Marble.  Wax  and 
Alabaster  Ornaments.  Lamp  Shades  and  Gla«8es.  Patent  and 
British  Plate.  Ornamental  and  Stained  Glass  ;  and  every 
article  in  the  Trade. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT.  LONDON. 

CROWN,  SHEET,  AND  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
FOR  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  Improved  Patent  Rough  Plat*.,  made  by  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  from  this  Warehouse,  of  every  size 
and  substance,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  the  works. 

100  and  200  feet  cases  of  large  Sheet  Glass,  from  2;Jd.  per 
foot.  Small  ditto,  10s.  6d.  per  100  feet,  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Curatorsof  Botanical  Societies,  Florists, 
Railway  Agents,  and  others  requiring  large  quantities,  will, 
on  sending  dimensions,  receive  estimates  at  the  lowest  prices. 

GLASS  MILK  PANS,  CREAM  POTS,  Lactometers,  Bee 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Glass,  Propagating 
Glasses,  Hyacinth  Dishes,  Cucumber  Tubes,  and  every  other 
description  of  Garden  Glasses. 

PATENT  GLASS  PENS,  self  supplying,  never  blot,  never 
soil  the  ruler,  and  will  write  continuously  fur  12  hours. 

Also,  Glass  Rulers,  Glass  Inks  for  office-stands,  desks,  tfcc. 
Stationers  and  Schools  supplied.  Wholesale  Warehouse  for 
Ornamental  Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Genuine  White 
Lead,  Paints,  Colours,  and  Pumps  for  Farm  purposes. 

Our  Catalogue  of  18  folios  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
No  Gardener  or  Farm  BailifiF  should  be  without  one.  May  be 
had  Gratis  on  sending  two  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Cogan 
and  Co.,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


GLASS   WATER,  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co,  Glass  Manufac- 
TDRERS,  Bristol  and  Nailsea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  &c.,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  .^-incb  to  4~iiich  bores; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  SILVERED  PLATE 
GLASS  for  Mirrors,  also  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  in  Crates 
and  Squares  for  Dwelling  and  Hothouso  Glazing,  at  WILLIAM 
PERKS  Junior,  and  Co.'s,  Glass  and  Lead  Warehouse,  52, 
Dale-end,  Birmingham. 

DEPOT    FOR    HARTLEY'S    PATENT    ROUGH    PLATE 
■GLASS. ' 

GLASS    FOR  CONSERYATORIES,  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  4fcc. 


P!!0rUiATI?IC86EE     £UCiJr«1&ER  CLASHES 

TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounces,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Glass,  for  outtine  up,  at  2^d.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  '2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  J  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  from 
4d.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles.  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  5s.  each  Cucumber  Tubes, 
3rom  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id.  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  6d. 
each.  Wasp  Traps, — Lists  may  be  had,  on  applica'ion  at  the 
Warehouse,  87,  Bisbopsgate-street  Without,  same  pide  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  IG-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  3d. 
■per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  iaimediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
•to  James  Hetlek  and  Co.,  35,  Sobo-square,  Loudon. 

See  the  Gardeners'  Clironicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

HOTHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES  made  aad 
fixed  complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
^siderable  reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucumber 
■and  Melon  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  use, 
packed,  and  sent  to  all  part--  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted  best 
cnaterial.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts'j 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-plaee,  Old  Kent-road.  Reference 
iznay  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  in  most  of 
the  counties  in  Ed  gland. 


WARMING. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  with  improved 
BoUers,  requiring  no  brickwork,  and  arranged  to  con- 
tinue in  action  from  12  to  16  hours  without  atteniion,  adapted 
for  Churches,  Chape's,  Conservatories,  and  evei^  desciiptioo  of 
Bui  ding,  supplied  and  erected  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Also  the  THERMANTERION,  an  apparatus  which  warms 
Tvithout  injuring  the  air,  and  recommends  itself  on  account  of 
its  simpiiciry,  durability,  efficiency,  and  economy,  especially 
adapted  for -Churches,  Chapels,  Halls,  or  Buildings,  only  used 
occasionally.  —  App'y  to  Spilmie  and  Tailer,  Engineers, 
Battersea. 


POTTER'S  GUANO.—  Mr.  Potter  continues  to 
prepare  his  GUaNO,  with  the  latest  improvem  nts,  at 
the  same  low  price  which  has  given  so  much  satisfaction.  He 
recommends  parties  wishing  to  secure  a  genuine  unadulterated 
article,  to  address  their  orders  direct  to  the  Factory,  No.  28, 
Clapham-road-pUice   London. 

N.B.  Sapei-phosphate  of  Lime  and  Gypsum,  of  guaranteed, 
quality,  at  lowest  piices. 

Mr.  Potter  has  one  of  Cantelo's  Egg-hatching  Machines  for 
sale,  at  less  than  half  price. 


]^  OTICE— On  Account  of  the  POTATOES  not  being 
-L^  yet  ready  to  take,  up,  as  formerly  advertiped  by  Hat, 
Sangstek,  and  Co.,  the  time  is  unavoi'iably  altered  to  the  14th 
October.— 18,  Cumberland-place,  Newington-Batts,,  Londnn. 


MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  is  handsomer 
and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  Marbles,  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  commonest,  end  is  Pathonised  by  her 
Majesty  and  Prinoe  Albebt,  the  Nobility,  Clergv,  Architects 
of  Eminence,  Engineers,  Builders,  Railwf»y  Contraotore,  and 
the  Public  generally.  It  is  suitable  ^or  Chimuey-pieces,  Pier- 
table  tops.  Vases.  Ink-trajs,  and  ornaments  of  various  de- 
scriptions, BilJtard-tables,  Baths,  Wash-stand.  andDressing- 
table  Trays,  Door  Furniture,  Candelabra,  Columns,  Monu- 
ments. Head  Stones,  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  Plinths,  Fonts, 
Grand  i^taircaees.  Balusters.  <tc.,  and  is  made  to  represent 
not  only  the  marbles  in  ordinary  use  but  all  the  more  costly 
descriptions,  as  Porphyry,  Koee  Granite,  Broccatella,  Brescia, 
Lapis  Lazuli.  Malachite,  and  Florentine  Mosaics,  and  has 
obtained  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Bored  Chimney- 
pieces,  from  las.  upwards.  Price  lists  sent  on  application  to 
Mr.  Magnds,  PiJiLico Slate  Woeks,  39  andiO,  Upper  Belgrave- 
place,  London. 

%*  Roofi-Ug  and  Plain  Slate  work,  of  all  descriptions,  at  low 
prices. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.— 
Id.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


2-inch  mesh,  Jight, -24-inch  wide 


Gaivan-        Japanned 

ised.  Iron. 

Id.  per  yd.    Sd.per  yd. 


2-inch       ,,       strong 

2-inch      „     extra  strong  „  ...    12 

Ig-inch      „      light  „  ...      8        '„       ,    S        '„ 

l§-inch      „       strong  „  ...    10        „  8        ,, 

1^-inch      ,,      extrastrong  „  ...    14        ,,  11        „ 

All.the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
boroucb,  Hu'l,  or  Newcastle. 


WIRE  NETTING,  ONE   PENNY  PER  SQDARt;  FUOT. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING.  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint- 
ing,  the  atmosphere  not  having  the  sli^cbtest  acioo  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Caule  Show,  and  was 
hislily  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  thecheape.^t  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  ada|)ted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry  ;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
18,  21,  36,  and  4S  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  te  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwardel  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  3d.  per  yard.  I  30  inches  wide  7id.  per  yard. 
18      „  „       4^d.        „  36      „  „       9d.  „ 

14      „  „       6d.  „  I  48      „  „       Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet,  Is.  Gd.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards.  Wire  House-lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c. ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  lOd.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  6d.,  per  running  foot ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d.  each;  Garden  Arches.  20^.  eachr 
Flower  Stand-,  from  3s.  9d.  each;  GalvanisedTying^Wire-fo- 
plants  and  trees,  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire; 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  &;c. — At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Heney  Fox,  44,  Skinner- street, 
Snovp-hill.  London. 


ALLSOPP'S  EAST  INDIA  PaLE  AND  uTah^R 
BURTON  ALES.— ^In  consequence  of  a  very  inferior  article 
being  now  too  frequently  sold  under  the  name  of  these  favourite 
Ales,  the  public  are  respectfully  requested  to  apply  at  the  re- 
spective stores,  where  a  list  of  bottlers  will  be  furnished,  from 
whom  these  ales  may  be  obtained  genuine,  and  where  also  they 
may  be  had  in  casks  of  IS  gallons  and  upwards,  either  singly 
or  in  any  quantity.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Samdel  Allsopp  and  Sons, 
The  Brewery,  Burton  on-Trent,  or  their  S'ores,  at  61,  Kitig- 
William-street,  City  ;  Cork-street,  Liverpool ;  High-street,  Bir- 
mineham  ;  and  the  Exrhnnee,  M9nnhe<;ter. 


SCURVY,  LEPROSY,  SCROFULA,  AND  ALL 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  O AN  BE  CQRED  BY  HOL- 
LOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.-Tlie  heavine-s,  wean- 
ness,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  other  oppressions  usually  at- 
tendant on  those  who  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  skin,  are 
sueedily  removed  by  the  use  of  Holloway's  Ointment  and 
Pills.  The  efficacy  of  these  Medicines  in  improving  the  bad 
habit  of  body  and  curing  complaims  of  this  distressing  nature 
stand  unrivalled  ;  and  in  many  parts  abroad,  where  the  malady 
is  so  prevalent,  the  cure->  are  wonderful,  The  purifying  pro 
perties  of  the  Pills,  and  the  peculiar  effect  the  Ointment  has  00 
the  sliin,  render  them  superior  to  every  other  remedy.— Sold  bi 
all  vendors  of  medicine,  and  at  Prof,  Holx,owa£'s  Establish- 
ment, 244,  Strand,  London. 


NEW  GERANIUMS.  &c..  AT  REDUCED  PRICES    NOW 
READY  FOR  SENDING  OUT. 

BASS   AND    BROWN   have    a    large,   healthy,   and 
vigorous  stock  of  the  following,  well-established  in  4-inch, 
pots.     Orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation  as  they  are  received, 
NEW    VARIETIES     SENT    OUT     LAST    SEASON. 


Foster's  Gipsv  Bride        

...  10s.  6c 

,,       Cnuytance             

...     7    6 

,,      Conspicuum         

...    3    6 

Beck's  Loveliness            

...    5    0 

,,       Governor               

...    6    0 

,,      Painter      

..5    0 

,,       Rosiilind 

...     5    0 

Gaines's  Flying  Dutchman       

...     7    6 

Hoyle's  Prince  of  Orange          

...     7    6 

,,       Satisfaction          

...    7    6 

,,      Nonsucli 

...    5    0 

„       Christabel 

...     7    6 

,,      Crispina     

...    5    0 

„     .Nandee      

...     5    0 

Foquett's  Magnificent     

...     7    6 

„        Symons's  Field, Marshal 

...     7    6 

Any  12  of  the  above  for  SI.   IO5.,  or  12  of  our  own 
selectioii  for  21.  lbs. 

Any  12  of  the  following  new  varieties  of  the  autumn  of 
1843/or  1/.  IO5,,  or  12  of  our  own  selection  for  \l.  5s, 


Belle  of  the  Village  (Hoyle'sJ 
Brilliant  (Topping's) 
Cracker  ( Beck's) 
Crusader  (Hoyle's) 
Delicatissima  (Beck's) 
Eiegans  (Topping's) 
Emilia  ( l-ieck's) 
Flamingo  (Hoyle's) 
Mont  Blanc,  No.  2 
Princess  (Beck's) 
Prometheus  (Hoyle's) 
Princess  Helena  (Whomes') 


Queen  Victoria  (Whomes'J 
Rebecca  (Topping's) 
Refulgent  (Beck's) 
RoUa  (Hoyle's) 
Salamander  (Gaines') 
Sparkler  (Hoyle's) 
Star  (Beck's)     , 
Sundown  (Beck's) 
Symmetry  (Beck's) 
Virgin  Queen  (Arnold's) 
Windsor  Castle  (Whomes') 


Any  12  of  the  following  first-rate  older  varieties  for  11., 
or  our  own  selection  for  15s.  Any  20  for  XL  IO5., 
or  20  of  our  own  selection  for  XL  Is. 

Gustavus  (Beck's) 

Isabella  [Beck's) 

Jenny  Lind  (Lyne's) 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Gaines') 

Mercury  (Lyne's) 

Mrs.  Brock 

Mustee  (Beck's) 

Negress  (Garth's) 

Orion  (Foster's) 

Painted  Lady  (Foster's) 

Peri  (Lyne's) 

Pericles  (Foster's) 

Rachel  superb 

Resplendent  (Beck's) 

Rosa  aiundi  (Miller's) 

Rosamond  (Beck's) 

Rosy  Circle  (Beck's) 

Scarlet  Defiance  (Miller*a) 

Star  of  the  West  (Lyne's) 


Armada  (Foster's) 

Augusra  (Hoyle's) 

Brockii 

C  -mellia  alba 

Cas-sandra  (Beck's) 

Cavaiier  (Beck's) 

Centurion  (Beck's) 

Chimborazi  (Hoyle's) 

Clara  (Steivari'sj 

Crnenca  (Beck's) 

Dietinctus  (Miller's) 

Duke  of  Hamilton  (Foster's) 

Empo  (White's) 

Fair  Rosamond 

Fire-fly  (Lyne's) 

Forget-me-Not  (Lyne'a) 

Gigantic  (Beck's) 

Grandiflora  (Beck's) 

Gulielma  (Beck's) 


A  collection  of  the  best  old  varieties  at  6s.  to  95.  per  doz, 

FANCY    GERANIUMS.— Hero  of  Surrey   (Gaines's),  3s.   6d. ; 

Alboni  (Henderson's),  3s.  Qd.    12  line  showy  varieties  for  15s., 

or  six  for  9s. 
FUCHSIAS.— Storj's,  Mayle's,   Smith's,  and    Rumley's    new 

varieties  of  1850.     12  for  II.  os.,  or  12  of  our  own  selection 

for  11. 
VERBENAS. — Smith's,  Barker's,   Chauviere's,   and  other  new 

varieties  of  1850.  12  for  15s,  or  12  of  our  own  selecion  for  12s. 
PETUNIAS. — 12  of  our  own  and  other  varieties  of  1850  for  15s,, 

or  six  for  10s. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well  set  for  bloom. 
12  strong  and  bus-hy  plants,  best  new  varieties  of  last 

season,  for  flowering  fine  this  autumn       £0  15    0 

60   splendid  varieties,   including   the   above,   21. ;    40 

ditto  for      1  10    0 

25  6ne  varieties,  17s.  6(i,  ;  12  ditto  for 0    9    0 

Goods  cariage  free  to  London,  or  any  station  on  the  Londoa 
and  Bury  line,  and  extra  plants  sent  gratis  with  orders  of  40s. 

Remittances  requested  from  unknown  correspondents.  Post- 
office  orders  payable  to  Bass  and  Beown,  or  to  Stephen  Bkown, 
Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


BULBOUS  ROOTS,  GRAPE  VINES,  &c. 

J  -WEEKS  and  Go.,  KingVxoad,  Chelsea,  Joeg  to 
•  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  they  have  now  got  a 
large  collection  of  fine  Bulbs,i;vhich  they  can  supply  very  cheap. 
Small  collections  made  up,  consisting  of  Hyacinihg,  Narcissus, 
Tulips,  Jonquils,  Cr.  cus.  Snowdrops,  Gladiolus,  Alstrceolum, 
Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Iris,  Scilla,  and  other  appropriate 
kinds,  for  SUs.,  20s.,  and  10s.  Priced  Catalogues  sent  upon 
application.  Also  a  very  hue  collection  of  GRAPE  VINES 
IN  POTS,  from  eyes  two  and  three  years  old,  for  FORCING 
IS  POTS  or  PL.^NIING.  — STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS  in  extensive  variety. 

J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES 

#>r 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, wUl  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  &c.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
■ielect  the  description  of  House  beat  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose, 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  econcnical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Bnildinga  ; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  dsc,  forwarded  on 
application i— J.  W£££cs  and  Co.,  Kiiig'3.road,  Chelsea,  London, 
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JOBSON'S   PATENT  LIGHT  AND   HEAT   REFLECTING    STOVE   GMTE, 


DINIIJG     AND     I5S,A¥/IN;G     ROOMS, 


No    1 

f 

III 

||f 

-      ^"5i!!:i| 
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V'l, 
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^^ - 

'i'i|til! 
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•1' 

\\  ^ 
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SUITABLE  FOR 

BSBAKFAST 

No.  !. 


AND      BSD      ROOISS,      KALLS,     &c. 


Pi?.  No.  1  thows  the  Stove  as  it  appears  wbeu  in  u?e. 
Tig.  No.  2  sbows  the  Kefiector  drawn  out  to  remove  the 
Ash-pan,  &c. 


(Extract  from  the  Architect  of  July  6.) 
_  "We  have  been  much  struck  witb  the  pecn- 
]iarities  of  this  adsnirable  and  scisnclfie  iaventiou. 
It  effects  a  considerable  saviu-  of  fuel,  aud  all  the 
heat  and  light  are  so  completely  thrown  into  the 
room  as  to  afiord  a  degree  of  "cheerfu  ness  and 
vra,.  mth  which  twice  the  amount  of  fael  would  fail 
to  produce  in  any  ordinary  fire-place.  The  full 
heat  is  diffused  equally  into  every  corner,  and  the 
floor  is  thus  warmed  without  any  draught  acroBS 
the  feet.  Risk  of  fire  is  very  much  lessened  by 
the  facilities  afforded  for  building  the  stove  in,  eo 
as  to  secure  it  from  the  accumulation  of  soot  at 
the  back  ;  and  the  simple  contrivance  by  which 
the  reflector  is  moved  forwards  and  backwards  at 
pleasure,  gives  perfect  command  over  the  ventila- 
tion and  heat  of  the  apartments.  We  must  say, 
that  in  all  its  varieties,  this  new  grate  is  truly 
admirable ;  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  tbe 
merits  of  the  invention," 

(Extract  from  the  Literary  Gazette  of  June  I.) 
*'  So  sound  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
efficacy  of  this  stove  depends,  and  so  ingenious 
are  the  contrivances  to  adapt  those  principles  to 
the  requirements  of  room-warming,  aye,  and  of 
room-cooliog  (if  over-heated),  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  describing  Jobson's  as  the  nearest 
approach  we  have  yet  seen  to  the  perfection  of  £» 
grate-stove." 


COTTAM    &    H ALLEN 


Seg  to  direct  public  attention  to  JOBSON  and  CO.'s  newly-patented  Stove  Grate,  which  for  efficiency,  combined 

with  economy,  they  believe  to  be  unequalled. 

The  peculiar  features  of  this  mvention  are  that  the  Reflector  entirely  surrounds  the  fire  ;  that  it  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  and  that  the 
Ash-pan,  being  placed  out  of  sight,  does  not  require  to  be  taken  out  and  emptied  more  than  three  times  a  week  A  far  greater  amount  of  warmth  is  obtamed  from  even 
a  much  less  quantity  of  fuel  than  is  used  in  the  common  fire-place,  and  its  ve>y  moderate  price  brmgs  it  withm  the  reacb  of  all  clasies. 

A  SELECTED  ASSORTMENT  OF  THEST5  STOVES  •  also  a  larce  and  well-assorted  s'nck  of  FURNISHING  IROMMONGERY  and  BRASS  and  IRON  BEDSTEADS-any  of  which 
latter  can  be  fixed  as  Rheioclines,  or  Patent  Spring  Beds-may  be  seen  ai  the  Shoiv-rootns,  70,  OXFORD.STREET,  three  doors  west  of  the  Princess  s  Theatre. 

COTTAM    AND    HALLEN,    ENGINEERS.    IRONFOUNDERS,    AND    IRONMONGERS. 

MANnF.\CTORT,    2,    WINSLET-STREET,    OXFORD-STREET.    LONDON. 


BOOKS 


THE  NATIONAL  CYCLOPiEDTA  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE,  VOLUME  XI.,  is  now  ready,  price  5s., 
in  cloth  lettered.—*-*  VOLUME  XII.,  to  be  published  December  31st,  1S50,  will  complete  the  Work. 


HALF  HOURS  WITH    THE    BEST  AUTHORS.—***  The  Second  Qcaetee,  forming   VOLUME  II., 
with  a  Frontispiece,  containing  Portiai'.s  of  Milton,  Bakrow,  Pope,  and  Defoe,  is  now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in 
Cloth,  Price  Half-a-Crown.       The  FIRST  VOLUME  is  consantly  on  sale. 


PICTORIAL    HALF-HOURS.— *js»    The    First  Q,nARTER,    forming   VOLUME  I.,  with   an  Illuminated 
Frontispiece,  being  a  fac-simile  of  Rubens'  "  Wise  Men's  Offering,"  is  pabliihed,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 


On  Saturday,  Oc'ober  12, 

T/"  NIGHT'S  PICTORIAL  SHAKSPERE— THE  NATIONAL  EDITION.      Part  I.,  containing  The  Two 


Gentlemen  of  Veeosa,  with  Forty  Illustrations,  Price  Is. 


K 


NIGHT'S      CYCLOPiEDIA      OF      THE      INDUSTRY      OF      ALL      NATIONS. 

Number  I.,  Price  2d. 


London  :  CHARLES  KNIGHT,  90,  Fleet-street ;  and  sold  by  ail  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


THE  FIRST       VOLUME        OF 

HOUSEHOLD    WORDS, 

%  SHeefelg  Journal, 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE   INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAIN.MENT  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  READERS, 
CONDUCTED    BY    CHARLES    DICKENS, 

Is  now  ready,  price  5s.  6d.,  in  cloth  boards. 


PART  VI.,  Price  M.,  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  30th  INSTANT. 

OFFICE,  16,  WELLINGTON  STREET  NORTH  (where  all  Communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed) ;  and  all 

Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


HATTON  NURSERY,    NEAR    HOUNSLOW.   MinBLESEX. 
TO  KOBLEMEN.   GE'^TLKMEN    NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
20,000    Scarlet    and    other     Rhortodendrons,     20  000     Ghent 
and   other   Azaleas,   2000  Andromedas,   60  lO  Kaimias,    2ii0U 
Hardy   Heath's,   lUOO  Daphne   Cueorum,    3000  Cedar  of   Le- 
banon, 1  to  4  feet,  in  pots,  3ii0  Preonia  arborea;  also  a  large 
quantity  of  Setdlings  uf  sorts. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND MORRISare  directed, 
by  the  Esecu'ors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Ronalis,  to  «  ffer 
to  an  unreserved  sale  by  Auction,  on  the  premi-es,  Hatt-iu 
Nursery,  near  Houn'-low.  Mhldlesex,  about  1^  mile  from  the 
Pe'tham  Station,  on  MON'D.aY,  Oc'ot>er  14.  and  'ollowinn  dav, 
at  11  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  va'uable  NURSERY  STOf'K. 
consisting  of  a  lar^e  and  rich  as-^iriment  of  American  Plants, 
Evergreen?,  and  UeciOueas  Shrubs,  comprisiaii  Laurel-,  Irish 
Tewf,  Pinus  of  sorrs ;  Spruce,  Scotch,  and  Larch  Firs  ; 
I>ime,  Aider,  Ash,  Plane,  a  lartre  quantity  of  Q  ncU,  three  fine 
specimens  of  Cedrus  Deodnr-i,  8  to  in  f^-et,  «fcc  —May  b^  viewed 
jirior  lo  the  sale.  Ca'alnguts  had  (6d  each,  returnable  to 
)>iirchaser-)  on  the  premises  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in 
London  ;  and  of  the  auc  ioneers,  Lejtonstoue,  Essts. 

N  B.  The  whole  of  the  valuable  Stock  of  the  Butt3  and 
Toolans  Nurseries  will  be  sold  by  Auud^n,  on  Mouday,  Oct,  21, 
<ana  loUoniug  days. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,   AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  FROTH ERUE  and  MURRIS  will  Sell 
bv  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Birtholomew-lane.  on  PRI- 
TIAY,  October  Uth,  a  superb  collection  of  CaHVATIOVS, 
PICOTESS,  and  PINKS  ;  aUo  about:  lOU  rows  of  very  choice 
Tulii  s  (the  proper'y  of  Mr.  Wiliniei-,  Sunbaryj,  togt^ther  with  a 
few  tirst-rate  double  aud  eingle  H>acin-h*.  May  be  viewed 
the  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mdrt,  and  of  the 
AuctiO'ieerd,  American  Nurseiy    Leytonstone,  Essex. 


A  LARGE    AND     IM' O^ITANT    SALE  OF  EVFIRGREENS 

TO  NOaLEMBN,   GEN  TLEM  "-.N,  NUttSEuYMEN, 

AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHKROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
i>trjc:e'l  by  Mr.  J.Smith  to  submi'^^  to  an  unre-erved  Sale 
bv  Anc  i -n.  on  the  premise;*.  DaUton  Xur.-ery,  Mid-Ue-px.  on 
THUR^D\Y.  October  17th,  and  f-liowinir  dav.  at  1 2  o'clock 
precisely,  the  whule  of  the  va  uable  E  VEltiJRKENS,  com- 
prisioj;  tine-grortn  plants  of  variej^ated  Holiie-*,  Aucut)a,  Box, 
Laure-iinus,  Laurrl'?,  I'hillyreas,  Scarlet  Auhutu-^,  Bay, 
Khod'idend'-ons,  Azuleis,  Lilac,  Ivies,  B-o  ims,  and  Cleraittia 
in  pois,  together  with  the  remaining  Greenhuu-e  Piuntn. 
May  be  viewed,  and  Catalni;ues  had,  uue  week  prior  fo  the  sale 
(Gd  eac'i,  returnable  to  purcba-.ers)  on  the  premi:*es  ;  of  the 
piiDcipal  seed-oieu  La  London;  and  of  the  AuciioaeerSj  Ley- 
(Onstone,  E&aex. 


FARM  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  IN  "WILTS  OR  DORSET, 
i\/|  R.  HURLEY  is  instructed  to  obtain  immediately 
i-**-  A  GOOD  TURNIP-LAND  FARM,  OP  50  OR  lOO 
ACRES,  with  good  Farm-house  andBuiidings,  in  ei.her  of  the 
above  counties. — Foil  particulars  to  be  sent  to  the  Agricultural 
Agency  Offices,  62,  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars-road,  Ljndoti. 

DEVON.— DELIGHTFUL    RESIDENCE,  "WITH  LAND,  TO 
BE  SOLD  OR  LET  IMMEDIATELY. 

MR.  HURLEY  is  instructed  to  dispose  of  a  bean- 
tiful  ESTATE  in  D^von,  having  an  excellent  RESI- 
DENCE, situate  near  the  Market  Town  of  Bideford  (whioh 
will  be  the  termiius  of  the  Taw  Vale  Railway),  33  miles  trom 
Exe'er,  and  cl"se  lo  the  Church  ;  is  very  picture ^^ que.  a  south 
aspect,  well  sheltered,  diversi6ed  Scenery,  excellent  "Wal'ed 
Gar-ien.  Green-bouse,  and  27  acres  of  Land  in  a  ring  fence,  ic 
the  highest  state  of  cuitivanon.  A  Trout  Stream  runs  through, 
the  property,  which  is  two  miles  only  f-om  the  ^ea,  runntog  at 
spring  tides  up  to  the  gates.  Price  2000  guineas.  Rent  9ul. — 
For  p^ans  and  to  trear,  apply  to  the  Auctioneer  (enclosing  two 
stamps),  62.  Nelson-square.  Blackfriar-j-road.  London- 

far.vis  to  let  at  aiichaelmas  next. 

MR.  HURLh^Y,  Farm  and  Estate  ^Ageiit,  ia  in- 
structed to  let  'he  following,  amongst  other  desirable 
farms:  No  I.— TWO  EXCELLENT  e'ARMSin  Herts,  26  miles 
Irom  London,  a  d  close  to  the  Great  Northern  Kailway, 
consisting  of  526  and  2S7  acres  respectively,  admirably 
adapted  for  Turnips,  Wheat,  tkc,  and  for  cirrjiog  a  hirge 
Huck.  Ren's,  13s.  and  2l5.  per  acre;  superior  residences 
and  builnings.  No.  2. — A  firsr-rate  Farm  of  16't  acres,  near 
Windsor;  good  hoase,  &c.  No.  3. — A  capital  Farm  at  Eq- 
fi  Id,  of  105  acres,  equ:iliy  divided;  superior  residence  and 
buildings.  No.  4.— An  excellent  Farm,  with  genienao  re- 
sidence, (fee,  with  100  acres  of  very  capital  land,  equilly 
divided  ;  situate  in  Esses,  within  i  miles  of  the  Harlow 
station.  No.  5. —  A  good  Farm  ia  Susses  of  230  acres,  well 
drained,  and  adapted  to  the  growth  ot  Wheat  and  Beans,  but 
not  tif  heavy  tillaiie.  Rent  203.  per  acre,  tithes,  dsc,  Gs.  G-Jod 
Preniises  ;  tenant  may  propose  his  own  terms.  No.  6. — A 
small  Farm  of  61  acres,  in  Sussex,  with  Farm-house  and  twO' 
Cottages.  Rent,  on  lease,  501,  a  year.  No.  7, — A  capital 
Farm,  in  Kenr,  of  220  acres.  Rent  1351.  a  year,  iith«  301, 
Two  capital  Farms,  in  Surrey,  of  400  and  l70  acres.  Rent  and 
ti'hes  low ;  the  latter  tithe  free.  Another,  in  same  c-moty, 
of  6u0  acres  ;  rent  and  tithes  very  low.  Also  a  good  Fa-m  at 
Pulmer,  Buck*,  of  98  acres,  nearly  equally  divided.  Aad» 
lastly,  three  Farms,  in  Kent,  consisting  or  155,  123,  and  76 
acres  respectivey  ;  rents  low, —  Apply  tor  terms  (inciosiug  two 
stamps)  to  the  Auctioneer,  62,  Nelson-square,  tilacklriars-road, 
London. 

WAITED,  A  SMALL  FARM,  from  20  to  50  acres.    Partica- 

lars  t»  be  sent  to  .Mr.  Hprley. 

CHELSEA.— IMPORTANT  S\LE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK^ 
TO  N0:iLEMRN',  GENTLEMEN,  aNO  OTHERS, 
ENG\GED  IN  PLANTING. 
"jVTR.  D.  A.  R.AVISAY  has  received  instructions  to 
XVX  submit  f^  puhhc  competition  by  Auction,  on  the  Pre- 
mises. opOKsice  Cremoroe  Gardens,  Kinir*-- roa :,  Chesea,  on 
TUE5D  \Y  October  Ist,  and  two  tol  owing  da)s,  at  12  u'dock 
(*vithont  reserve),  by  order  of  Mes.-rs.  W.  Uennis  di  Co,,  to  c'ear 
dbou:  five  acres  of  land  required  f  r  building  purposes.  The 
Sock  comprises  a  large  assortment  ot  hue  hverifreens,  laige 
Irish  Ivies,  anJ  other  Cree^)er3  m  pots;  30J  varie-ies  of  the 
hnest  Prize  Gooseherries,  a  Urge  quantity  of  Mulberr>  Trees 
ff  all  sizes  ;  the  collection  of  standard,  Dwa'f,  and  Piilar  R -ses  ; 
ch  )ice  Deciduous  Sorubs,  Ornanieutal  trees.  Jji;.  The  Stock 
\>D  view  till  the  liuie  of  ea!e.— Cata.oguts  may  be  hdd  on  the 
premi-'CS  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  rfae  Auctioneer, 
Bi-ompf'»n  Auc'ion  Gi-Muod,  Falhaiil-rOdd,  London, 


B&A 


Priuted  by  Will 
Kurisn  ol  St.  Hnui-r^o,  miJ  fi 
row,  Sio«e  Newiii<r..ii.  twiio 
office  in  Loiuhafl-elreei,  in 
Loudon.  «ni'J  pun 


ai.  Of  No.  1.1  Opuer  Wchur  i-ol«ce.  id  the 
ludKicK  -UtiiXBrT  £vA.<ts,of  So.  7.  Crurca- 
iti  tti^  Couiti  o>  .Uia<Uc3cJk,  r'rijlers.  41  Ctieir 
ih-  Precinci  nf  VVoil-iin*- ».  lo  tOe  Cit?  of 
11  At  cUe  O  Bc^  .N.I.  i.  Cirtriev^trMt.  lu  the 


IMiria.i  oi   St.   i'Mut'-N  Ca«Rui.<>ird«u,  lu  Cue   ftAi>l   c:)uatv,  vraers  ttll  Adver- 
u«<-uieot.A  KuJ  Ci)'ii.naiiiC'«rio,iA  .ire  to  be  ADutiSusu  xu  riu  ^oixoa,— 


^  ^ 
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THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 

A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley- 


No.  40—1850.] 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  5. 


[Price  66?. 


AdaT]BCniiadigitata,bark  of  ..  631  < 

Adelijes  abietiB 631  i 

Bowes  Manor,  noticed 631  <. 

British  AFBociatlon %^  . 

Cabbage,  Portugal 630  t 

Calendar,  Horiicultoral    631   i 

—  Agricultural 633* 

Chemistry,  study  of 63/  t 

Crocuses 632  I 

Dahlias,  Hat  of. 630  < 

Education  634  a 

Elder  wine 6H2  I 

EvergreenB,  to  plant 630  t 

Farm,  Snndridge 63S  c 

Frnitrooms 632  t 

Pmit  trees,  hardy   628  c 

—  —    select   632  t 

Fangi,  eatable 623  a 

Garden,  how  to  mismanage  a..  623  i 

Garden  refuse,  to  bum 629  ( 

Grasaseeds 633  £ 

Horticultural  Society  630  i 

Hoyabella 630  c 

Incarvillea  sraud'flora 630  h 

Ireland,  laud  iQTeatmeat in.,,.  636  i 

Ixora  salicifolia 630   ( 

Labourers,  agricoltural  637  < 


Machinery,  results  of 631  c 

Manure,  liquid    633  6 

—  Bb:>orptioa  of 634  6 

—  peat  charcoal,  &c.,  as,...  637  o 
Manure  heap,  philosophy  of   . .  635   c 

Mu'hrooms    623  a 

Peat  charcoal  mixture  637  "^ 

Pelareoaiuma    630  6 

Plough,  Bteam  636  h 

PotatopB 630  a 

Poultry,  fond  for 637  a 

—  cure  for  BneeziDgin 6^  b 

Rain,  fall  of 62S  a 

Salt,  effect  of,  on  vegetation  ..  629  c 

Saudndge  fai-m    633  a 

Soils,  absorption  of  manure  by  634  b 

Spade  cuUivatioQ 6S5  c 

Steam  ploutih   636  6 

Strawberry  tiles,  Roberts' 627  6 

Trees,  fruit,  hardy   623  c 

VeKetalion,  pffectof  salt  on....  629  c 

Vllagardenlnt;    6-J9  c 

Villag-t  escursions 629  a 

-    —    iynoratice    630  c 

Wheat,  Mr.  WilkiaB*  636  a 

Wheat  crop    637  c 

Wine,Elder    632  6 


Eeratum— In  Mr.  Lightbodt's  Advertisement  of  the  2Sth 
ult.,  headed  "  Burman's  Mrs.  Burman  Piak,"  the  price  should 
be  5s.  per  pair,  and  not  ^l. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  UCEJPIELD, 
SUSSEX. 

WM.  "WOOD  AND  SON  having  with  much  care  made 
a  choice  Selection  of  the  best  CINERARIAS  from  those 
sent  out  during  the  last  two  seasons,  and  having  a  fine  stock  of 
healthy  plants,  that  will  bloom  well  during  the  ensuing  winter 
and  spring,  beg  to  offer  thtm  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

12  very  superb  new  varieties      185.  Od, 

21    ditto  ditto  30    0 

12  new  Fuchsias  of  1850  18    0 

12  new  Verbenas  of  1850      -     15    0 

24    ditto  ditto  25    0 

12  new  Petunias  of  1850  18     0 

Superior  mixed  double  Hollyhocks,  per  dozen         ...       6     0 
Superb  named  di  to,  per  dozen 18    0 

CHOICE  SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIAS  AND   CINERARIAS. 

JOHN  HENCHMAN  besfs  to  state  that  he  has  a  few 
hundreds  of  choice  seedliogs  to  spare,  from  the  stock 
raised  for  his  own  growth,  at  11.  per  100.  The  seed  was  saved 
■with  great  care  from  choice  varieties,  and  the  plants  are  free 
and  healthy.  The  Cinerarias  will  commence  blooming  in 
JPebruary  and  March,  and  the  Calceolarias  in  April  and  May, 
and  will  continue  to  bloom  all  the  summer.  Orders  amouniing 
to  22.  sent  carriage  free  to  any  part  of  England.  A  few  packets 
of  Calceolaria  seed  at  \s.  and  2s.  6d.  each.  A  remittance 
requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Edmonton,  near  London. 


BASS  AND  BROWxN'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  Descriptive  Priced  Lists  of 
Superb  Seedliog  and  other  Ranunculi,  Gladioli.  Early  and 
Double  Tulips ;  also  Priced  Aseortmeuts  of  Choice  Imported 
Dutch  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Jonquils,  Crocus,  the  Lanci- 
folium  and  other  Lilies,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  bulbs 
and  dry  roots.  The  latter  part  contains  Descriptive  Lists  of 
Choice  and  Select  Roses,  a  few  New  and  other  desirable  Ever- 
green and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hardy  Climbing  and  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Prize  Gooseberries,  and  other  choice 
fruits,  <&c. 

A  separate  List  of  Geraniums  and  other  new  and  select 
plants  at  reduced  prices.  Catalogiies  forwarded,  prepaid,  for 
two  penny  stamps. 

Our  Foreign  Bulbs  have  arrived  in  fine  condition. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk, 

FIRST  CLASS  SEEDLING  GERANIUM. 
TDUNDLE'S  BEAUTY  OF  MONTPELLIER. — 
-*-*'  This  beautiful fiower  was  exhibited  at  the  Chiswick 
horticultural  Fete,  May  18,  1850,  and  was  very  much 
admired,  and  was  also  noticed  by  all  the  leading  publi- 
cations ;  a  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  by  Professor  Lindlet  ;  in  the 
«  Florist,"  by  Mr.  Beck  ;  and  in  the  "  Gardeners*  Maga- 
zine," by  Mr.  Glennt  ;  all  of  whom  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise.  Two  Seedling  Plants  were  also  exhi- 
bited  at  the  Royal  Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural 
Show,  two  days  previous  to  the  Chiswick  Show,  and  toon 
a  Seedling  Prise.  It  was  noticed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Plymouth  Herald,  and  as  it  gives  a  good  description  of 
it  we  extract  it. 

"  One  of  the  principal  attractions  at  the  Show  was  a  magnifi- 
cent Seedling  Geranium,  raised  by  William  Ruudle,  Esq.,  Mont- 
pellier  House,  Devonport,  and  for  which  an  extra  prize  was 
awarded.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  every  florist,  and  was 
xmdoubtedly  one  of  the  best  flowers  in  the  room.  The  ground 
colour  is  a  bright  pink,  with  a  pure  white  centre,  extending  over 
one-third  of  the  upper  petals.  It  has  a  rich  and  velvety  crim- 
aon  maroon  spot,  beautifully  tinted,  and  shaded  off  to  the 
ground  colour.  It  is  an  estia-sized  flower,  of  good  shape  and 
substance,  like  Ljne's  celebrated  flower,  Forget- Me-Not.  In  fact, 
it  has  very  much  the  habit  of  this  sterling  flower,  being  of  a 
short,  robust  growth,  and  throws  its  fine  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage." 

Further  description  would  be  unnecessary,  more  than  for  us 
to  say,  that  we  are  certain  it  will  give  the  most  complete  satis- 
faction to  every  customer,  and  we  can  recommend  it  vrith  the 
same  confidence  that  we  introduced  Lyne'a  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
Forget-SIe-Not,  and  Arnold's  Virgin  Qti^eti.  These  are  all  sterling 
Howers  and  are  much  admired  even  at  tJic  present  day. 

Price  205.  tach.     One  given  over  three  to  the  trade. 

Good  strong  plants  will  be  ready  about  the  middle  of  October. 
Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Plymouth, 

Oar  new  debcripcive  Catalogue  of  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  Camel- 
lias, Fuchsias,  &c.,  ie  just  published,  and  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation for  one  penny  stamp. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  MUNRO,  late  Gardener 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.— At  a  Preliminary 
Meeting,  held  at  the  Roebuck  Inn,  Turnham  Green,  September 
30th,  1850  ;  Mr.  Glendinning,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Cock.  Mr. 
Edmonds,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Caie,  Mr.  Ayres,  and  Mr.  Ivison 
being  present,  Mr.  Glendinning  was  called  to  preside.  Mr.  Caie 
was  then  elected  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Edmonds  Treasurer. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  a  subscription  not  exceeding  Haif- 
a-crown for  each  person  should  be  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  Mr,  M^NSo  with  a  suitable  Testimonial  of  esteem, 
on  his  retiring  from  the  superintendence  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  appointment  he  held  for  upwards  of 
Thirty  years. 

Persons  desirous  of  contributing  are  requested  to  forward 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr,  Charles  Edmonds, 
Chiswick  House,  Chiswick,  Middlesex. 

It  was  also  Resolved,  That  the  Subscription  List  be  closed  on 
Saturday,  November  16th,  1850. 

•^■^  Po^t  office  orders  Davahle  at  Tnrnham  Grp*»n. 


ROSLi  catalogue;. 

HLANE  AND  SON,  Great  Berkhamstead,  Herts, 
•  will  send  their  New  CATALOGUE  to  all  theu-  old  cus- 
tomers free,  and  new  applicants  may  have  it  by  enclosing  two 
penny  stamps.  Those  who  are  about  planting  Pleasure 
Grounds,  &c.,  should  inspect  H.  L.  and  Son's  Nurseries  (about 
50  acres),  as  they  have  a  fine  healthy  stock  of  some  thousands 
of  Cedrus  Deodara,  2  to  4  feet ;  Araucarias,  2  to  3  feet ;  Abies 
Douglasi,  from  seed,  4  to  5  feet ;  with  all  the  leading  Pinus. 
Rhododendrons,  all  the  hardy  varieties  from  white  to  crimson, 
growing  in  loam,  from  which  they  remove  readily ;  also  the 
hybrids  of  Sinensis,  greenhouse  varieties  ;  Azaleas,  best  Ghent ; 
with  a  general  collection  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  for  the 
Pleasure  Ground  and  Park  ;  also  of  Fruits,  Catalogues  of 
which  may  be  obtained  by  enclosing  two  penny  stamps.  The 
stock  of  Plants  at  these  Nurseries  is  kept  constantly  removed, 
to  ensure  success,  and  not  drawn  up  to  be  sold  at  a  price  to 
deceive  the  public.  Double  Camellias,  and  Greenhouse  Azaleas, 
1  to  4  feet — prices  given  on  apijlication. 


Gh:RANlUM6. 

JOHN  CATTELL  has  now  ready  to  send  out  fine 
healthy  plants  of  the  following  new  and  splendid  sorts,  at 
the  prices  annexed  :  Prince  of  Orange,  105.  Gd. ;  Nandee,  7^.  Gd  ; 
Noijesui;h.  IO5.  Gd. ;  Christabel.  75.  Gd. ;  Lord  Gough,  5s. ;  Lord 
Stanley,  5s. ;  Crispma.  os.  ;  Satisfaction,  5s. ;  the  set  of  eight, 
including  package,  40s.  The  above  are  floyle's  set  of  eight, 
as  sent  out  in  November  1849,  at  21s.  and  31s.  Gd.  each.  T  weke 
of  the  following  very  superior  sorts,  mostly  new  ones  in  1848, 
purchaser's  selection,  package  included,  fur  24s.  (Those  witti 
F  are  fancy  varieties)  ;  Salamander,  Oriflame,  Rosamond,  Abd- 
el-Kader,  Brilliant,  Virtria  Queen,  Windsor  Castle,  Crusader, 
Flamingo,  Mont  Blanc  No.  2,  Forget-me-Not,  Alboni(F),  Hero 
of  Surrey  (FJ,  Jenny  Lind  (F),  Odorata  magnifica  iFj.  Every 
sort  of  the  above  ought  to  be  in  the  most  unique  collection. 

The  best  and  most  distinct  of  the  older  kinds,  both  Fancy 
and  Florist  varieties,  12s.  per  doz.     Scen'.ed  sorts,  in  12  varie- 
ties, 8s. ;  Flower  of  the  Day.  strong.  10s.  6d.  each. 
DUTCH  AND  OTHER  BULBS, 

J.  C.  begs  to  observe  that  his  collection  of  the  above  have 
arrived  in  fine  condition,  a  priced  Catalogue  of  which  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  by  enclosing  a  penny 
stamp.  He  would  particularly  call  attention  to  his  very  splen- 
did Seedling  Lilium  speciosum  or  lancifolium,  eight  varieties 
of  which  are  entered  in  his  Catalogue,  worth  adding  to  every 
collection,  as  they  come  into  flower  a  fortnight  before  puncta- 
tum,  and  vary  in  colour  from  punctatum  to  deeper  than  Spe- 
ciosum rubrum.  Also  to  his  fine  collection  of  Amaryllis,  ic. 
A  remittance  or  reference  from  unknown  correspondents, 

Westerham,  Kent,  Oct.  5, 


KARE    AND    Hardy    CONIFERS. —  l^lauters 
are  respectfully  informed  that  YOUELL  and  CO.  can 
supply  25  Rare  and  Hardy  species  of  the  above,  in  pots,  for  St., 
package  included  and  carriage  paid  to  London  or  Hull,  names 
of  which  can  be  had  on  application.     They  also  invite  attention 
to  their  extensive  Stock  of  ARAUCARIA  IMBRIC  AT  A  (well 
adapted  for    sea-side    planting),    and   CEDRUS    DEODARA, 
which  they  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  1  to  3  ft.  in  height. 
TO  THE  AD.viIRERS  OF   THAT  SPLENDID 
AUTUMNAL  FLOWER, 
THE     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  are  now  executing  orders  from 
their  extensive  and  very  select  collection  of  the  above, 
comprising  all  the  new  and  fine  continental  varieties,  in  beau- 
tiful, healthy,  dwarf,  bushy  plants,  set  with  flower  buds,  and 
in  5  inch  pots,  at  12s.  per  dozen.  A  few  sets  of  the  9  Liliputian 
Chrysanthemums  of  1849,  in  5-inch  pots,  at  I25.  the  set. 
NEW  CAMELLIAS.   &c. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.,  possessing  an  extensive  Stock  of 
all  the  new  and  very  best  varieties  of  the  above,  in  beau- 
tiful healthy  plants,  well  furnished  with  flower-buds,  beg  to 
offer  them  at  30s.  per  djzen,  package  included.  Catalogues 
can  be  had  on  application. 

PINKS,  all  the  finest  first-clasa  show  varieties,  comprising 
such  as  have  been  exhibited  in  all  the  winning  stands  at  the 
past  metropolitan  exhibitions,  I2s.  and  18s.  per  dozen  pairs,  and 
can  be  sent  post  free. 

HYACINTHS,  a  superb  collection  of  all  the  best  kinds 
known,  for  glasses  or  pot  culture,  at  9s.,  12s.,  and  18s.  per  doz. 

STRAWBERRIES.— The  following  are  warranted  true  to 
name : 


Per  Hundred- 
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d. 

Per  Hundred- 

-5. 

d. 

Alpine  White      

3 

6 

La  Liegoise         

S 

e 

„      Red         

i) 

6 

Martham  Seedling,  fine 

Austrian  Scarlet 

3 

6 

and  early        

7 

a 

Caroiioa 

a 

B 

ilyatt's  Eleanor 

5 

0 

„        round  white  ... 

s 

0 

„       Globe     

3 

s 

Comte  de  Paris 

3 

6 

„      British  Queen... 

3 

e 

Coul,  or  Sir  G.  Macken- 

,,      Pine-apple 

b 

u 

zie's  late  scarlet 

a 

6 

„       Eliza      

3 

6 

Cuthill'8  Black  Prince... 

7 

6 

Hyatt's  ProliBo 

5 

0 

Downton 

5 

0 

Princess  Alice    

3 

B 

Elton  Pine          

S 

6 

Roseberry           

3 

B 

Goliah  (Kitley's)  p.  doz. 

2 

6 

black 

5 

0 

Grove-end  Scarlet  p.  100 

3 

6 

Royal  Pine  (fine) 

5 

u 

Hautbois  (proliSc) 

i> 

U 

Swainston's     Seedling 

„        large  flat 

b 

0 

Pine       

3 

B 

Keens*  SeeUliog 

3 

6 

Turner's  Pine     

6 

0 

Koyal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 


MtlVV   &&t;i>L,lNti  UliRAiNlUM, 

RUNDLE'S  BEAUTY  OF  MONTPELLIER  has 
been  Purchased  by  the  following  Nurserymen  : — Messrs. 
Henderson  and  Co.,  Pine-apple-place  ;  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Co.,  St.  John's  Wood  ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nursery, 
Siough ;  Messrs.  Bass  and  Brown,  Sudbury ;  Mr.  Keynes, 
Salisbury;  Mr.  W.  Cock,  Chiswick  ;  Mr.  B.  N.  Cant,  Colches- 
ter ;  Mr.  W.  Bragg,  Slough  ;  Mr,  TVm.  Ivery,  Peckham,  Surrey ; 
and  most  of  the  other  leading  Nurserymen  in  the  kingdom. 

Strong  Plants  now  sending  out,  2O5.  each,  one-third  off 
to  the  trade,  with  one  added  to  every  three. 

Apply  to  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  Co., 

N  [JRSERYMEN,    PLTMOTTTH. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  &c. 

A  VAN  GEERT,  Florist,  Ghent,  begs  to  inform 
•  the  above  that  he  has  just  published  his  New  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  PLANTS,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
his  Agents,  Bethasi  and  Blackith,  Custom  House,  Shipping, 
and  General  Forwarding  Agents,  Cox  and  Hammond's  QuaySf 
Lower  Thames-street,  London. 

^  '^  SEED  LIN  G  "CINERARIAS. 

T17M.  IVERY  has  selected  from  his  stock  of  superb 
VV    SEEDLINGS,  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now 
readv  to  send  out. 

CfNERARIA  ELECTRA.— A  violet  purple,  petals  broad, 
notch  scarcely  perceptible,  outline  tolerable,  habit  beautiful, 
size  av^age,  colour  new,  bright  yellow  disc,  and  flower  abun- 
dant.   7s.  Gd. 

CINERARIA  MADAME  MIELLEZ.  —  Pure  white  ground, 
black  eye,  blue  edge,  the  colour  of  the  Neapolitan  violet,  not 
the  elightest  notch,  petals  broad,  indentation  between  the  petals 
slight,  bloom  abundant,  and  habit  excellent. 

The  above  are  figured  in  the  '^Gardeners*  Magazine  of  Bo- 
tany," May,  1850  ;  from  which  this  description  is  taken.  75.  Gd. 

CINERARIA  FEARLESS.— Light  blue,  fiery  centre,  whit© 
disc,  and  form  good.     5s. 

CINERARIA  EMPRESS.— Clear  white  ground,  edged  with 
rosy  purple,  very  fine  truss  of  flowers.     5s. 

W.  I.  can  supply  good  show  Cinerarias  at  15s.,  21s.,  and  30s. 
per  dozen.  A  Select  Catalogue  of  Cinerarias,  Geraniums, 
Fancy  Ditto,  Scarlet  Ditto,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Antirrhinums, 
Phloxes,  Choic3  and  Select  Plants. 

Hanover  Nursery,  Peckham.  near  London. 
TO  GtiNTLKMEN  ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING.  BUILDERS, 
AMATEURS,  &c. 

J  J.  FOSTER,  of  the  Edgeware  Nuraeries,  beejg  to 
•  announce  that  he  has  a  large  Stock  of  fine  EYER- 
GREENS.  FRUIT  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,  and 
FOREST  TREES,  which,  beinggrown  on  an  adhesive  soil,  move 
safely,  with  good  balls  of  earth.  He  has  also  a  beautiful  (oUec- 
tion  of  the  finest  ROSES,  admirably  well  grown.  The  whole  at 
moderate  prices.— Coaches  leave  the  Old  Bell,  and  Black  Bull, 
Holborn,  several  times  a  day,  and  pass  the  Nurseries.  Fares, 
outaide,  Is.  ;  inside,  Is.  Zd.  Goods  delivered  in  town,  and  at 
12  mile^  distance  round,  free  of  charge. 

AURICULAS,  ALPINclS,  POLYANTHUSES,  CARNATIONS, 
PIGOTEES,    PINKS,    PaNSIES,    PRIMROSES,    RANUN- 
CULUSES,    AND    THE    LANCASHIRE    SHOW    GOOSE. 
BERRY-TREES,  &c. 
TOHN   HOLLAND,    Bra dshaw  Gardens,  Middleton, 
tl    near  Manchester,  respectfully  informs  purchasers  of  the 
above  "  Fli^rists'  Flowers  *  that  his  extensive  Collections  are 
unrivalled  fjr  health  and  vigour,   and  ta  which  every  new 
variety  is  regularly  added  as  soon  as  out. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  all  the  above  are  now  ready,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  enclosing  a  postage  stamp. 

DWARD  GEORGE  HENDERSON,  Wellington- 
road  Nursery,  St.  John's-wood,  London,  begs  to  an- 
nounce that  on  the  20th  of  this  month  he  will  be  prepared  to 
send  out  the  fullowing  new  FANCY  GERANIUMS,  raised  by 
him,  and  proved  in  1850  ;  and  he  feels  confident  they  will  give 
as  much  satisfaction  as  Geranium  Alboni  sent  out  by  him 
last  year. 

BLACK  PRINCE,  10s.  Gd.—K  fine  rich  dark  maroon  (upper 
and  lower  petals  same  colour),  with  light  centre,  the  petals 
slightly  margiued  with  rose;  a  free  bloomer,  of  good  tiabit, 
and  quite  distinct. 

EXQUISITE,  10s.  Gd.—A.  fine  clear  smooth-edged  flower ; 
upper  petals,  blotch  of  lilac  with  deep  belt  of  bright  rose,  mar- 
gined with  white ;  under  petals  marked  with  rose ;  a  nice 
compact  truseer,  of  good  habit,  and  an  early  bloomer. 

MARION,  10s.  6d.— Upper  petals  rich  crimson,  with  clear 
white  margin  ;  under  petals  clear  white,  with  belt  of  bright 
rose ;  white  centre ;  a  good  dwarf  close  habit,  an  abundant 
bloomer,  and  continues  flowering  in  perfection  the  whole 
season. 

PRIMA  DONNA,  10s.  6d.— Upper  petals  dark  crimson- 
purple,  shading  off  in  veins  to  a  light  edge;  lower  petals 
blotched  and  pencilled,  having  a  striped  appearance ;  a  good 
trusser,  free  bloomer,  and  retains  its  flowers  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

PRINCE  ALBERT,  lOs.  6(i.— Upper  petals  deep  crimson 
velvet,  with  clear  white  margin  ;  under  petals  white,  blotched 
and  veined  with  violet ;  large  flower,  a  very  constant  and  free 
bloomer. 

REINES  DES  FLEURS,  10s.  6c2.— Clear  white  ground,  with 
intense  violet  plum  blotch,  and  broad  belt  of  white ;  under 
petals  white,  shghtly  marked  with  rosy  purple  ;  good  form  and 
a  free  bloomer. 

E.  G.  H.  can  recommend  the  above  as  bemg  perfectly  dis- 
tinct in  themselves,  and  from  any  other  varieties  now  in 
cultivation. 

E.  G.  H.  will  also  have  the  following  new  PELARGONIUMS 
to  send  out  at  the  same  time  :  _       • 

CORA,  7s.  Gd. — Orange  scarlet,  white  centre,  moderate  size, 
a  remarkable  early  bL'omiog  variety. 

FIREBALL,  10s.  Gd—^  beautiful  rich  crimson  scarlet, 
centre  violet  shading  to  white,  a  decided  improvemeut  oa 
Salamander.  ,      „ 

PRINCESS  ROYAL,  10s.  fiti.— A  fine  rich  purple  flower, 
with  a  deep  blotch  of  maroon  on  upper  petal ;  good  habit  and 
free  bloomer.  ,      „  _^ 

STANDARD  BEARER,  10s.  6d.— A  fine  bold  flower,  uppfj* 
petals  a  rich  orange  crimson,  lower  petals  bright  salmon;  e:fW 
cellent  habit  and  free  bloomer. 
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CUTHILL'S  "BLACK  PRINCE"  STRAWBERRY. 

WILLI ATsa  HUSSEY  has  to  offer  the  above  early 
STRAWBERRY  at  is,  per  100  ;   and  also  the  under- 
named kinds,  at,  per  100. 


Keens'  Seedling 
Princess  Alice  Maude 
Caroline 


2s  Qd 

2     0 

2     0 


BritiBh  Qneen  ..."      ...    2s  Od 
Comte  de  Paris  ...    2    6 

Eleanor  S    6 

Elton  Pine        2    0 

VINES  from  Eyes,  2s.  6d.  to  33.  Gd.  each. 

Seedling  ClKERARTAS,  raised  from  all  the  best  named  sorts 
of  last  year,  at  ob.  per  doz.,  post  free  35.  (id. — A  Catalogue  of 
W.  H.'s  Collection  of  Florists'  Flowers  anri  other  Plants  oan  be 
had  by  encl'>sing  one  penny  stamp  for  postage. 

Horticultural  Gardens,  Norwich,  Oct.  5. 


KOSA  MANETTIL — An  Amateur  wishes  to  dispose 
of  200  or  sac  Standard  and  iDwarf  ROSES,  also  100  or  200 
MANETTII  Dwarfs  for  stocks,  which  are  in  good  condition, 
and  first-rate  varieties,  mostly  autumnals  ;  they  Tvill  be  sold  at 
about  half  the  usual  price.  Any  person  taking  the  whole 
quantity  may  have  them  very  reaaooably. — Apply,  post  paid,  to 
W.  H.  S.,  9,  Wellington-street  North,  Strand,  London. 


HERTFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES. 

EP.  FRANCIS'S  NEW  ROSE  CATALOGUE, 
•  containing  all  the  newest  kinds  introduced  and  worth 
cultivating,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  Monday, 
October  7,  and  will  be  forwarded  gratis  on  application.  The 
Collection  this  year  ia  verv  estenslve  and  re markably  fine. 
■  TRUE  DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS. 

EGBERT  HALL  begs  to  advise  the  arrival  of  his 
annual  importation  of  the  above-named,  which  is  the 
most  fragrant  of  all  the  Narcissus,  price  3^.  per  dozen.  Also 
True  Dutch  Hyacinths,  best  sorts,  Gs.  per  dozen,  or  three  dozen 
for  155.  ;  Crocus,  Jonquils,  ttc,  at  his  Foreign  Warehouse,  63, 
South  Audley-street.  Grosvenor-square,  facing  the  Chapel. 


AMBROSE'S  SEEDLING  FANCY  PELARGO- 
NIUMS,— To  be  sent  out  the  middle  of  October,  for  pre- 
payment only,  the  first  remittance  to  secure  the  first  selection. 
Post-office  orders  are  requested  to  be  made  payable  at  Chelsea. 

GAIETY.— A  small,  distinct,  and  pleasing  variety,  top  petals 
rich  mulberry,  with  a  pink  margin,  lower  petals  spotted  with 
the  same,  a  close  grower,  and  very  free,  the  leading  fancy 
flower  of  the  season.     2l5. 

BELLE  MARIE. — A  fine,  distinct  flower,  smooth,  and  of  fine 
substance,  top  petals  rich  mulberry,  margined  with  crimson, 
low'er  petals  with  the  same  ;  constant  and  free  ;  the  only  fancy 
Geranium  that  obtained  a  certificate  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Exhibition  of  184S.     21s. 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA.— A  great  novelty,  top  petals  deep  crim- 
son, shaded  with  purple  ;  lower  petals  much  the  same  colour, 
having  a  delicate  margin  of  pale  pink,  a  well-defined  white 
\hroat,  very  distinct,  the  truss  having  very  much  the  appear- 

nce  of  an  Auricula  flower  ;  a  close  grower,  and  very  free.  2I5. 

PERFECTION.— Top  petals  bright  rose,  margined  with 
white  ;  lower  petals  spotted  with  rosy  lilac ;  free  bloonier,  con- 
stant, and  excellent  habit.    10s.  Bd. 

DELIGHT,— Groundcolour  blush,  toppetals  having  a  beau- 
tiful pink  blotch,  and  prettily  pencilled  ivith  rose  ;  line  habit, 
and  free  bloomer.    Is.  Gd. 

PILOT.— Ground  colour  white ;  top  petals  blotched  with 
mulberry,  lower  petals  having  a  spot  of  the  game  colour  on 
each  ;  fine  dwarf  habit,  and  very  free.    10s.  6d. 

W.  A.,  having  a  few  packets  of  Fancy  Geranium  Seed  to  dis- 
pose of,  begs  to  offer  the  same  at  2s.  6d.  per  packet  of  40  seeds. 
Battersea,  Oct.  5. 


BOYLE'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUilS. 

C  TURNER  has  a  few  strong  plants  left  of  Ajax, 
•  Hay  Qaeen,  Nectai  Cup,  F^av^ia,  Generalissimo,  Corione, 
Isis,  and  Cardinal.  No  more  orders  can  be  received  for  Ocel- 
latum  or  Rubiola. 

Catalogues,  with  full  description,  can  be  had  on  application. 
Royal  Nursery  Slough,  Oct.  5. 


NEW  CARNATIONS,   PICOTEES,  PINKS.  AND  PANSIES. 
■pHARLES    TURNER*^    DESCRIPTIVE   CATA- 

Vy  LOGUE  is  now  ready,  containing  some  fine  new  varieties 
of  the  above,  not  before  offered  for  sale. 
Royal  Nursery.  Slough.  Oct.  5 


DUTCH  BULBS,  EARLY  FLOWERS  FOR  THE 
WINTER  AND  SPRING  ADAPTED  FOR  BLOOMING 
IN-DOORS  AND  IN  THE  BOKDERS.  —  The  undersigned 
having  received  their  annual  importation  of  DUTCH  BULBS 
ftom  Haarlem,  offer  the  JoUowiog  choice  collection  for  IO5., 
viz.  :  Half-dozen  first-rate  Hyacinths  for  glasses,  Half-dozan 
good  Hyacinths  for  pots,  50  Crocuses,  four  separate  colours  ; 
50  Double  Snowdrops,  Half-dozen  Double  Van  Thol  Tulips, 
Half-dozen  Early  Van  Thol  Tulips,  I  dozen  Double  White 
Sweet-scented  Narcissus,  Half-dozen  Double  Jonquils,  1  dozen 
Winter  Aconites,  25  splendid  Mixed  Tulips,  and  1  dozen  bes 
Mixed  Double  Anemones. — Clabke  and  Company,  Seedsmen 
and  Florists,  86,  High-street,  opposite  the  Town-haU,  Borough, 
Xiondon. 

PLANTING  SEASON. 

HSILYERLOCK  invites  inspection  of  his  supe- 
•  rior  Stock  of  ORNAMENTAL  EVERGREENS,  1  to  6 
feet  in  height  (among  which  are  Lauruatinus,  full  of  bloom- 
buds,  1  to  3  feet),  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  and  FOREST 
TEEES,  TRAINED  and  other  FRUIT  TREES,  of  the  best 
Mnde,  allot  which  having  been  frequently  transplanted,  and 
great  care  be=towed  on  their  training  and  cultivation,  are  in 
excellent  order  for  removal,  and  will  be  offered  at  moderate 
prices. 

H.  S.  has  also  a  collection  of  the  choicest  and  most  desirable 
CONIFERiE  in  pots,  and  a  large  stock  of  CAMELLIA  JAPO- 
NICA,  in'fine  condition. — North  Gate  Nursery,  Chichester. 


BULBOUS  ROOTS,  GRAPE  VINES,  die. 

J  WEEKS  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  beg  to 
•  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  they  have  now  got  a 
large  collection  of  fine  Bulbs,which  they  can  supply  very  cheap. 
Small  collections  made  up,  consisting  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissus, 
Tulips,  Jonquils,  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Gladiolus,  Alstraolum, 
Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Iris,  Scilla,  and  other  appropriate 
kinds,  for  30s.,  20s.,  aod  10s.  Priced  Catalogues  sent  upon 
application.  Also  a  very  fine  collection  of  GRAPE  VINES 
IN  POTS,  from  eyes  two  and  three  years  old,  for  FORCING 
IN  POTS  or  PLANTING.  — STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 
PLAKTS  in  extensive  variety. 

J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King'e-road,  Chelsea.  ^_ 

R.BMARKABLY  CHEAP. 

JAMES  TURRELL  begs  to  offer  to  the  Pablie  the 
finest  and  cheapest  lot  of  FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &o., 
ever  ofifefed  for  public  sale.     The  Trade  liberally  treated  with. 
FOREST  TREES,  of  sorts,  8  feet  high,  42s.  per  1000. 
Arbutus,  2h  feet ;  Arhor-vitse,  4  feet ;  Cedars,  4  feet ;  Bay, 
3  feet ;    YewJ  4,feet ;   CypreBe,  4  feet ;  Manilla  Box,  2  feet— 
9s.  per  dozen, 

Lauruatinus       per  100,    50s.  fine. 

Quick      per  1000,  10s. 

Larch       per  1000,  30s.  strong. 

pfivet       per  1000,  40s.  fine. 

Dwarf  Box,  Laurel,  Firs,  Portugal  Laurel,  Euonymus,  Box, 
Evergreen— 3  to  4  feet  high,  4s.  per  dozen. 

Var.  Holly,  fine,  10s.  Od.  per  dozen  ;  Broad  leaf  ditto,  fine, 
lOs.  Gd.  per  dozen ;  Large  Spruce  Fir,  4s.  per  dozen  ;  Aucuba, 
from -43.  to  6s.  per  dozen  ;  Alaternus,  6s.  per  dozen. 

J.  T.,  wishing  to  clear  his  ground  of  some  of  his  largo  stock 
of  1**665  and  Shrubs  for  other  purposes,  feels  confident  greater 
bargains  cannot  be  made  elsewhere. 

When  large  orders  are  given  liberal  allowance  will  be  made. 
Remittances  are  requested  from  unknown  correspondents,  to 
be  made  payable  to  J.  Tdrrell,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 
TO  GARDENERS,  &c. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  TUBING  for  SVatei-ing  Gardens, 
spreading  Liquid  Manure,  &c.,  may  be  had  joined  up  to 
any  length.  Waterproof  Soles  for  Boots  and  Shoes.  Thread 
for  tying  up  Plants.  Gutta  Percha  Canvas  suitable  for  uailmg 
np  Trees,  die— Manufactured  by  The  Gdtta  PeechaCompanx 
Patentees,  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 


KNIGHT  AND  PERRY,  Exotic  Nursery,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  respectfully  invite  an  iu'jpeciion  of  their 
fine  healthy  stock  of  PEACH,  NECTARTNE,  and  other 
FRUIT  TR0ES  (free  from  insect,  and  of  all  the  best  kinds, 
both  trained  and  untrained},  wh*ch  cannot  fail  to  affjrd  com- 
plete satisfaction  wherever  supplied,  as  they  combine  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  most  elaborate  attention  to  their  culture,  both 
in  root  and  branch,  with  a  particular  method  of  labelling 
ensuring  the  accuracy  of  each  kind  ;  their  stock  of  VlNES' 
raised  from  eyes  obtained  fi'om  the  fruiting  plants  of  the  most 
eminent  growers  in  the  country,  is  larger  than  ordinary,  and 
of  first-rate  excellence.- Exotic  Nursery,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


SCARLET  PELARGONIUMS. 

pONWAY'S  "-PRINCESS  ALICE,"  colour  Ver- 
V^  million,  with  a  white  eye,  large  globe  trus-,  free  bloomer, 
of  good  habit,  and  a  very  desirable  variety,  either  for  pot  or 
bedding.     Strong  plants,  5s.  each. 

Also,  now  ready  to  be  sent  out,  strong  plants  of  Flower  of  the 
Day,  lOs.  Gd.  ■  Commander-in-Chief,  5s.  ;  Princess  Royal, 
2s.  Gd. ;  Queen  of  Summer,  2s.  Gd. ;  Trentham  Scarlet,  Is.  Gd.  '■ 
Queen  Improved,  Is.  Gd. ;  Excellence,  Is.  Gd. ;  Royalist,  Is.  ; 
Punch,  Is.  :  Gem,  \s. ;  Cottage  Maid,  Is.  The  above  selection 
of  12  attractive  varieties  may  be  had  for  30s.,  basket  included. 

New  Petunia,  "*Captivation,"  white  with  purple  throat,  large 
and  well  shaped  flower  ;  a  good  bedding  plant.    3s.  Gd.  each. 

Geranium  "  "^-Coronata,"  pink  and  white  ;  profuse  and  per- 
petual bloomer,  flowering  very  early  in  the  greenhouse.  3s.  Gd. 
each. 

Calceolaria  "  ^'Multifiora,"  yellow,  compact  dwarf  variety,  for 
bedding.    3s.  Gd.  each. 

"^  These  plants  were  shown  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions 
this  season,  and  were  greatly  admired. 

ilAKT  CoNWAT,  Earl's  Coui't  Nursery,  Old  firompton,  London. 


TILEY'S  "VIOLA  ARBOREA,  or  PERPETUAL 
TREE  VIOLET.— Viola  Aeboeea,  or  the  Peepetdae 
Texe  Violet  (true).— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
above,  and  ereat  satisfaction  giveo  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
season  by  Edwabd  Tiley,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  ha^  this 
year  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  They  are  beauti- 
fully scented ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  August  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
will  scent  a  large  greenhouse  :  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
tbe  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
will  thrive  and  bloom  finer  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  bnshy  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
Ijushy  plants,  Gs.  per  dozen ;  smaller  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen ;  or 
\l.  per  hundred. 

Also  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LUTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
bushy  plants  2s.  Gd.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto,  Is.  Gd.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  well-rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is,  per  packet. 

Extra  fine  SWEET  WILLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  24  distinct 
varieties.  Is.  per  packet, 

ANTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  all  the  best  varieties,  Is.  per 
packet. 

WINTER  CUCUMBER.— Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  25,  6(2. 
per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps. 

Sold  by  Edwaed  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath. 


FOREIGN  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

WM.  HAMILTON,  Seedssian,  &c.,  156,  Cheapside, 
London,  begs  to  state  that  his  Priced  Catalogue  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  gratis  on  application. 

HYACINTHS  in  colours,  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  Cs..  9s., 
and  12s.  per  dozen;  in  mixtures,  3s.  per  dozen.  MIXED 
DUTCH  CROCUS,  Is.  Gd.  per  100.  TULIPS  for  early  forcing, 
Is.  per  dozen.  SNOWDROPS,  2s.  Gd.  per  100.  NARCISSUS, 
4c?.  to  Gd.  each.  GLADIOLUS,  IXIAS,  IRIS,  RANUNCULUS, 
ANEMONES,  and  a  large  assortment  of  other  Roots,  the 
prices  of  which  will  be  found  in  his  Catalogue. 

W.  H.'s  Improved  Supporter  for  Hyacinths,  &c.,  Gd.  each, 
•e*  Not  to  be  equalled  by  any  now  offered  to  the  public. 
Address — 156,  Cheapside,  London, 


NEW    SEEDLING    PANSIES  — "COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF"  AND  "PRINCE  ARTHUR." 
YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce  they  are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  above  first-rate  PAN- 
SIES, which  they  guarantee  will  give  the  highest  satisfaction. 

"COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF"  was  exhibited  at  the  Worion 
Cottage  Meeting  of  May  20  ch,  under  the  initials  of  *'  T.  T.,"  and 
the  following  opinion  is  given  in  "  Beck's  Florist "  of  July  last : 
"  No.  2,  Yellow  ground,  bronzy  purple  top  petals,  lower  ones 
margined  with  the  same  colour,  bold  eye,  showing  to  great  ad- 
vantage :  afinejiowerfor  Exhibition." 

The  following  opinion  of  this  fine  flower  is  also  given  in  the 
Oardeners'  Cltronicle,  of  June  20th,  under  the  Initials  of  "  Y,  Y." 
'*No  2,  Rich  yellow  ground,  top  petals  dark  maroon,  lower 
petals  margined  with  the  same  colour— eye  good  ;  a  full-sized 
and  fine  fioo'er." 

"PRINCE  ARTHUR,"  white  ground,  top  petals  rich  dark 
purple,  lower  ones  margined  with  the  same  colour,  eyd  good — 
flowers  large  and  of  great  substance. 

This  was  exhibited  with  "Commander-in-Chief"  at  the 
Wofton  Cottage  Meeting,  and  obtained  the  following  opinion  : 
"No  36,  Style  of  Optimus,  and  a  considerable  improvement 
upon  it,  having  more  ground  colour." 

Strong  plants  of  the  above  5s.  each  per  post  free  if  requii'ed  ; 
and  one  over  to  the  Trade  when  three  are  ordered. 

Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth,  Oct.  5. 

pOGHIN    CHINA   FOWLS.— FOR  SALE,  a  f e"^ 

Vy  choice  full  grown  Chickens,  bred  from  imported  birds. — 
Apply  to  James  Mannistee,  Pit  Place,  Grays,  Essex.  The 
Gruvesend  steamers  call  at  Grays  pier. 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.—A  few  well  bred  Birds 
of  this  season  for  sale.    For  particulars.— Apply  to  Messrs. 
Jessop  Bbqthees,  Nursery  Gardens,  Cheltenham. 


pHILLIPS'  PATENT  FIRE  ANNIHILATOR 

X  The  Directors  of  tbe  Fire  Annihilator  beg  to  inform  the 
public  that,  with  tbe  comeut  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  they  have  completed  the  erection 
-in  Battersea  Fields,  "near  to  the  Water-works  (about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  Nine  Elms  Pier),  of  a  house  of  larger 
dimensions  than  that  recently  set  fire  to  at  Woolwich,  the 
whole  of  which  they  intend  to  set  fire  to  on  TUESDAY, 
the  8th  of  October,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  precisely,  in  order 
to  show  the  efficacy  of  ihe  Annihilator  in  extinguishing 
fire.  Tliey  have^lso  purchased  a  vessel,  in  the  hold  of  which 
they  will  make  a  large  fire  for  tbe  same  purpose.  Tickets 
of  admission  may  be  had  gratis  on  application  bv  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the"Secrefary  ofthe  Fire  Annihilator  Company,  105, 
Leadenhall-Btreet,  City.  N.B.  Those  who  are  not  abletoobtain 
tickets  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  demonstra- 
tion from  the  river,  nearly  opposite  Pimlico  Pier. 

SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

EDWARD  BECK  Manufactures  in  Slate  a  variety 
of  articles  for  Horticultural  purposes,  all  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  on  application  to  the  Gardener, 
Sundays  excepted.  Priced  hsts  of  plant  tubs  and  boxes  for- 
warded on  application. 


PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.  —  Cisterns,  FUters, 
Milk  and  Salting  vessels.  Corn  and  Flour  Chests,  Sinks, 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Malting  and  other  Flooring,  Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators,  Garden  Edging,  Flower  Boxes,  Pine  pit 
Linings,  Hot-bed  Frames,  moveable  Cattle  Sheds,  Coping, 
Drain  Stones  and  Traps,  Steps  and  Risers,  Balcony  Landings, 
Roofing  Slates,  ridge  roll  and  flap ;  Waste  Slate  for  drains. 
Sun  Dials,  Fountains,  and  all  descriptions  of  plain  Slate  Work 
in  Town,  or  direct  from  Mr.  Magnus's  Works  in  North  Wales. 
ENAMELLED  SLATE  Chimney-pieces,  Billiard  Tables, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  Mural  Tablets,  &c.,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble,  surpassing  the  choicest  marbles  in  beauty  and 
durability,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  commonest  descrip- 
tions. Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr,  MAGNna, 
39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-place,  London. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort- street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers.  Carolina  ducks.  &c., 
domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs  ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-pastsage,  Gracechuroh- street,  London. 

rilj  CUMBER    AND    MELON    BOXES 

\J  AND  LIGHTS. 

One  hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  11.  4s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses,  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  ofthe  kingdom.  Reference*given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England,  Jas.  Watts, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 

FERNS. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.  beg  to  direct  atten- 
to  their  new  description  of  GLASS  SHADE  and  DISH 
for  the  growth  of  Ferns,  at  once  ornamental  and  better 
adapted  than  any  other  yet  made.  Price  varying  from  25.  to 
13s.  each, 

HYACINTH  DISHES. 

12  inches  2s.  Gd. 

9      „  1    6 

6      „  I    0 

116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London. 

GLASS     FOR     CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES,  PIT  FRAMES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  are  supplying  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass, 
of  British  Manufacture,  packed  in  boxes  containing  100 
square  feet  each,  at  the  following  REDUCED  PRICES  for  cash, 
A  reduction  made  on  1000  feet. 
Sizes.  Inches.  Inches.         Per  foot.    Per  100  feet. 

Under    6    by     4.    at     IJd.    is  JEO  12    6 
From    6    „    4        „  7    „      5      „      2d.      „    0  16    8 

7  „     5        „  8     „     6      „      2id.    „     0  18    9 

8  „     6        „        10    „      8      „       2id.     „    1     0  10 
10    „    8        „        12     „      9      „      2§d.     „     1    2  11 

Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 
16  oz.  from  3d.  to  Z^d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 
21  02.     ,,    oid.       5d.  „  „  ,, 

26  oz.     „    Zhd.     7^d.  „  „  „ 


ROOT  GLASSES. 
Common  shape,  p.  doz.    3s.  Od, 
Improved  do.         do.      6    0 


PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLA^S,  and 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  at 
reduced  prices,  by  the  100  square  feet, 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  size  or  pattern, 
either  in  Sheet  or  Rough  Plate  Glass. 

Propagating  Glasses,  Bee-hive  Glasses,  Cucumber  Tubes,  Glass 
Milk  Pans,  Glass  Water  Pipes,  and  various  other  articles  not 
hitherto  manufactured  in  glass. 

PATENT  PLATE  GLASS. -The  present  extremely  moderate 
price  of  this  superior  article  should  cause  it  to  supersede  all 
other  inferior  window  glass  in  a  gentleman's  residence.  No 
alteration  connected  mth  tbe  sash  is  required. 

GLASS  SHADES,  as  ornamental  to,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  every  description  of  goods  susceptible  of  iiyuiy  by  ex- 
posure. Prices,  since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty,  re- 
duced one-half.  List  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  James  Hetlev  and  Co.,  S5,  Sofao-square. 
London. 

GLASS  FOR  GONSERVATORIBS,  HORTIOULXITRAL 

PURPOSES,  ifcc. 


_        _^__^_  aiacwTii  Fiow£fiojau 

rMfAMTINCftBeE     CU6UMBEB  fiLASSES 

TMILLINGTON'S  SHEET  GLASS,  which  is  Of 
•  the  best  description,  varying  from  16  to  32  ounceo,  at 
from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  ;  100  feet  and  200  feet  cases  of 
large  Sheet  Gloss,  for  cutting  up,  at  2^d.  per  foot.  British 
Plate  Glass,  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass,  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thicliness,  from 
id.  per  foot  upwards.  Glass  Slates  and  Tiles,  Milk  Pans  from 
12  to  24  inches  diameter,  from  2s.  to  5s.  each  Cucumber  Tubes, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  at  Id,  per  inch.  Lactometers,  7s.  Gd. 
each.  Wasp  Traps.— Lists  may  be  had,  on  appUcation  at  the 
Warehouse,  37,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  same  side  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway. 
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SPLENDID    NEW    GERANIUM— "  THE  VILLAGE    MAID." 

HENRY  WALTON,  Florist,  &c.,  Edgend,  Marsden, 
near  Burnley,  Lancashire,  bej;s  to  offer  to  his  kind  patrons 
anfl  the  public  in  ceneral  his  splendid  lig:ht  SEEDLING 
GERANIUM,  "THE  VILLAGE  MAID,"  of  which  the  follow- 
ing description  was  gi^en  in  the  Gardeners  and  Farmers' 
Journal,  July  13,  1850  :  "Tour  seedling  is  a  noble  flower  ;  form 
good  ;  upper  petals  purpli'^h  crimson,  shading  to  bright  rose, 
veined  ivitb  black,  beautifully  margined  with  vvhice  ;  the  lower 
petals  well  shaped,  of  the  pure:t  white,  almost  resembling 
frosted  silver,  their  esnuisite  consistency  inducing  this  mag- 
nificent appearance.  AVe  nre  averse  to  eulogising  a  Pelar- 
gonium on  the  inspection  of  a  single  pip,  but  the  universal 
beauty  of  yours  has  induced  the  exception."  Opinion  of  Mr. 
"Whoines,  Windsor  Nursery  :  '*  Lower  petals  stone  and  decided 
good  white,  with  great  breadth  ;  the  upper  petals  finely  formed 
^nd  well  covered  ;  a  decided  beat  on  Arnold's  Virgin  Queen." 
Opinion  of  Mr.  E.  Tiley,  Nurseryman,  Pulteney  Bridge,  Bath  : 
'^'  I  have  received  your  Geranium  blooms,  which  I  have  shown 
■to  two  or  three  Geranium  growers,  and  they  were  of  the  same 
opinion  as  myself— that  it  is  one  of  the  besc  shaped  flowers  yet 
-grown,  and  very  distioctly  marked." 

H.  W.  can  with  confidence  recommend  tbe  above  as  a  fine 
trusser  and  good  habit.  Strong  plants,  well  established,  11.  Is. 
The  usual  allowance  to  tbe  Trade,  and  one  over  when  three  are 
taheu. 

H.  W.  also  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  patrons  in  general 
that  his  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias, 
Hollyhocks,  die.  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion, inclosing  one  stamp. 


KITLEY'S  "GOLIAH"  STRA.WBERRY,  3s.  6rf. 
per  dozen,  or  11.  per  100, 
CUTHILL'S    *'BLAOK    PRINCE"   STRAWBERRY,   25.  per 
dozen,  or  10s.  per  100. 
For  descriptions  of  the  above  excellent  sortSj  see  late  Num 
bers  of  this  Paper. 


CATERER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

HOSEA  WATEUER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  &c.,  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  Wateeer, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey, 

ij^  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
autumn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 


Per  100. 

Per  100. 

Mj-att's  Eliza Ss.  Sd. 

Cooper's  Seedling 

...    Ss.Bd. 

„       Mammoth    ...     3    G 

Elton      

...     3    6 

„      British  Queen    3    G 

Keens'  Seedlinfj 

...    3    6 

„      Globe S    6 

Cole's  Prolific  ... 

...     3    G 

„      Prolific         ...    3    G 

Beptford  Pine... 

...     3    G 

„       Tictoria        ...    3    6 

Roseberry 

...     3    6 

All  the  above  are  excellent  sorts,  and  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended. 

All  orders  above  21,  carriage  free  to  aiiy  station  from 
Plymouth  to  London  or  Gloucester. 

Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  &  Co.,  Nurseryman,  Plymouth. 

*-.■'  Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  and 

Shrubs  will  be  ready  in  a  few  daya. 


AMeUICAN    PLANTS. 

JOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
"  PLANTS,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  &c.,  is  now  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur- 
chasers every  facility  in  making  selections. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY— MYATT^S 
"  SURPRISE."— This  is  a  variety  raised  from  the  British 
Queen,  which  it  resembles,  though  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and 
a  rei-y  free  bearer,  producing  a  greater  abundance  of  those 
large  angular-sbaped  Strawberries  than  any  other  variety,  and 
finishing  off  ihe  last  fruit  of  a  good  size,  price  50j.  per  100. 

Also  Myatt's  Eleanor,  55.  British  Queen,  Globe,  Mammoth, 
Comte  de  Paris,  Hooper's  Seedling,  Keens'  Seedling,  Swan- 
-gton's  Seedling,  Elton  Pine,  3s.  Qd.  Fertilised  Hautbois,  5s. 
Cuthill's  BlaoK  Prince,  10s.  Gd.  per  100.  Kitley's  Goliah,  3s.  6d. 
^er  doz..  or  2Qa-.  perlQO. — Manor  Farm.  Deptford. 


NEW  ROSE  CATALOGUE. 

WM.  "WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  that  their  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
for  the  ensuing  season  is  now  ready.  In  addition  to  the  splen- 
did collection  enumerated  in  former  Catalogues,  the  present 
edition  contains  many  varieties  of  first-rate  merit. 

As  heretofore,  the  Catalogue  will  be  duly  forwarded  to  all 
who  hare  favoured  W.  W.  and  S.  with  their  commands,  and 
snay  be  had  Gratis  on  application  ;  also  Catalogues  of  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs,  Coniferx,  American,  Herbaceous, 
and  Greenhouse  Plants;  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  New 
and  Choice  Fruit-trees,  new  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias, 
dec.  '<fcc,     The  Trade  Catalogue  is  also  now,  ready. 

"Woodlands  Nursery.  Maresfield,  Uc kfield.  Susses. 


MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE  have  to  offer 
the  following  very  desirable  plants  as  under ;  at  the  same 
^  me    they   beg   to   observe   that  they   supply   every    kind    of 
Nursery  Stock,  Catalogues  of  which  can  be  had  on  application. 
AZALEA    INDICA,    '* GLORY    OF     SUNNING-HILL."— In 
general  appearance  this  plant,  when  in  bloom,  reminds  one  of 
Nerium  splendens,  producing  large  double  rose-like  flowers 
of  the  richest  pink  ;  good  plants,  3s.  &d.  to  10s.  t!d.  each. 
ORYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA  SEEDLINGS. 

1  y.ear     12s.  per  doz.,  or  63s.  per  100. 

2  years 18s.         „  105s.      „ 

3  years 30s.         „  210s.      „ 

1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches  high,   60s.  per  dozen. 

2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches  high,  90s.        „ 

5  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches  high,  12Gs.        „ 

And  larger  plants  in  proportion. 

The  whole  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  and 

two  years  seedlings,  were  planted  into  the  open  border  last 

spring,    are  fine  robust  specimens,  and  fit  for  immediate 

planting. 
€RYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA  var.  NANA,  a    very  singular 

dwarf  variety,  10s.  &d.  to  21s. 
<]UPRESSUS  FUNEBRIS,  or  WEEPING  CYPRESS.    (North 

of  China.) 
6  inches  high,  IDs.  6d.  each  ;  12  to  15  inches,  20s.  each. 

These  plants  are  from  the  open  border— robust  specimens 
fit  for  immediate  planting. 

15  ins.  to  24  ins.,  3ls.  Bd.  each  ;  2i  ins.  to  30  ins.,  42s.  each, 
■CUPRESSUS  GOVENIANA.    -(California.) 

€  to  9  inches,  7s.  6(i.  each  ;  9  to  15  inches,  10s.  Bd.  each, 

15  to  24  inches,  20s.  each  ;  2  to  8  feet,  ais.  6d, 
CUFRESSUS  LAMBERTIANA,  2  feet,  3s.  6ii.  each. 
■CUPRESSUS  TtlURIFERA,  var.  ELEGANS,  perfectly  hardy. 

1  foot  to  2  teet  high,  3s.  (jd.  to  65.  each. 
CEPflALOTASUS  FORTUNII,  strong  plants,  31s.  6d.  each. 

For    description,  see  "  Botanical    Magazine,"  by    Sir   W^. 
Hooker. 
I'ORSYTHIA  VIRIDISSIMA. 

1  foot  Ginches  to  2  feet      Is.  M.  to  2s.  Od.  each, 

2  feet  to  3  feet  ,,  2s.M.     ,, 

3  feet  to  4  feet  83.  6d.  „  5s.  M.     „ 

Fine  bushy  plants  from  open  border  fit  for  immediate  planting. 
JASMINUM  NUDIFLOROM Is.  Od.    each. 

Flowering  plants  ...        ., Ss.Bd.       ,, 

This  is  a  very  desirable  winter  flowering  hardy  plant,  pro- 
ducing a  profusion  of  flowers  of  the  richest  yellow  from 
December  to  February. 

QDERCUS  SCLEROPHYLLA.  (North  of  China.)  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  remarkable  of  all  evergreen  Oaks,  having 
foliage  as  large  as  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  and  more  than 
twice  the  substance.    Strong  seedling  plants,  42s.  each. 

QUERCCSINVERSA.  (North  of  China.)  Also  evergreen,  with 
smooth  entire  leaves,  having  remarkably  large  male  inflo- 
rescence.   Seedlings,  42s. 

TAXODIUM  SEMPERVIRENS. 

1  foot  to  1  foot  6  inches  2s.    to    2s.  6tZ,  each. 

1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches       ...  3s.  Qd.  to  5s.  ,, 

3to4feet  7s.  Gd.  to  10s.  6d.  t. 

Larger  in  proportion. 

VIBURNUM  PLICATUM.  (North  of  China.)  A  noble  shrub, 
producing  in  great  profusion  large  globular  heads  of  flowers 
of  the  purest  white.    Strong  plants,  2l8.  each. 

WEIGELA  ROSEA. 

6  inches  high Is.  Od.  each. 

1  foot  to  1  foot  6  inches      Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Gd.  each. 

1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet       3s.  6d.  to  5s.  Od.    „ 

These  last  are  fine  bushy  flowering  plants. 
•Selections  of  the  finest  Autumnal  Flowering  Roaes. 

Standards       15s.  Od.  per  dozen. 

Half  Standards         12s.  Od.  „ 

N.B.— Messrs.  Standtsh  and  Noble  have  a  large  quantity  of 
very  fine  common  Laurels,  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  high  ;  also 
Spruce  Fir,  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  high  ;  which  can  be  sold  very 
•cheap,  particulars  of  which  can  be  had  on  application. 

Bagshot  Nursery,  Oct.  5. 


GEORGE  JACKMAN,  Nurseryman,  Woking, 
Surrey,  1\  mile  from  the  Woking  Station  of  the  South- 
western Railway,  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just  published 
anew  and  complete  CATALOGUE  of  his  American  Plants, 
Ornamental  Evergreens  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  *fec.,  which  may  be  had 
gratis  on  application. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1850. 

For  a  long  time  past,  a  Mr.  John  Roberts  has 
been  attempting,  by  means  of  advertisements,  circu- 
lars, private  applications,  and  epistolary  persecution, 
to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  certain  pipes,  tiles,  sockets,  and  so  forth, 
which  he  has  "  registered  for  horticultural  purposes." 
A  short  notice  of  these  was  published  in  our  columns 
on  the  29th  of  Sept.,  1849,  on  which  occasion  it  was 
stated  that  they  might  be  worth  a  ti'ial,  by  persons 
regardless  of  expense  ;  but  that  Uoo  hzcndred  cmd 
eighty-nine  pmmds  per  acre  was  rather  a  large  sum 
to  pay  for  a  conti'ivance  to  grow  Strawhen'ies. 

Since  that  time  we  ourselves  procured  some  of  the 
Strawberry  tiles,  whose  excellencies  were  such  as 
to  justify  an  outlay  of  the  magnitude  above  described ; 
and  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  under 
trial  by  others.  The  result  was  unfavourable  ;  we 
found  them  disadvantageous  rather  than  useful ;  and 
therefore  on  the  3d  of  August  last,  in  pointing  out 
a  method  of  Sti'awbeiTy  growing  which  we  had 
found  economical  and  excellent,  we  presumed  to  use 
these  words  : — "  We  think  a  plan  like  this  far  pre- 
ferable to  Mr.  Roberts's  tiles,  or  to  any  contrivance 
for  growing  Strawberries  on  the  level  ground.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  cheap  instead  of  dear  ;  then  it 
looks  well  instead  of  being  ugly  ;  thirdly,  it  harbours 
no  vermin  ;  and,  moreover,  it  allows  rain-water  to 
soak  easily  into  the  whole  mass  of  rich  materials  of 
which  the  bed  consists."  (p.  483.)  Beyond  this  we 
made  no  remark.  A  few  days  afterwards  we  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Roberts  a  letter,  printed  at  p.  614, 
among  the  advertisements,  charging  "  us,  or  some  of 
our  friends,  with  having  a  large  stock  of  burrs  to 
dispose  of."  We  should  have  passed  this  over  with- 
out further  notice,  as  a  piece  of  mere  impertinence 
from  an  ignorant  man,  had  it  not  been  for  what  we 
are  now  about  to  relate,  and  to  which  we  feel  it 
necessary  that  public  attention  should  be  drawn. 

On  the  31st  of  August  a  correspondent,  writing 
under  the  name  of  "  Fair  Play  "  (p.  550),  after 
stating  his  dissatisfaction  with  these  tiles,  added 
that  he  had  discontinued  them,  except  as  snail-traps, 
&c.,  for  which  purpose  they  are  useful.  A  week 
later,  Mr.  Cuthill,  a  market-gardener  at  Camber- 
well,  confirmed  this  assertion  (p.  566),  adding  that 
no  contrivance  "  for  catching  slugs  and  other  insects 
in  kitchen-gardens,  and  especially  among  Straw- 
berries," would  be  found  to  succeed  better  than  Mr. 
Roberts's  tiles.  The  result  of  this  was  a  lawyer's 
letter,  addressed,  on  the  lOtli  of  Sept.,  to  Mr. 
Cuthill  by  Mr.  Charles  Wellborne,  of  31,  Tooley- 
street,  Southwark,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

"  My  client,  Mr.  John  Roberts,  has  brought  me 
a  paragraph,  written  by  you,  commenting  upon  his 
celebrated  Strawberry  tiles  in  a  most  unjust  and 
false  manner,  with  a  view  clearly  (for  some  wicked 
purpose  or  other,  best  known  to  yourself)  to  destroy 
the  sale  of  such  tiles,  and  thereby  to  greatly  injure 
and  damnify  my  client.  Now,  I  am  told  you  had 
the  impudence  to  tell  my  client  to  his  face  that  you 
had  prevented  one  gentleman  from  buying  his  tiles  by 
yoTir  malicious  falsehoods  promulgated  viath  respect 
thereto,  &c.,  &c. — I  therefore  have  to  say,  that  unless 
a  full  and  ample  apology  be  inserted  oy  you  in  the 
'  Gardeners'  Chronicle '  Newspaper,  to  be  published 
next  Saturday,  for  your  false  and  -unjustifiable  re- 
marks relative  to  my  client's  tiles,  and  also  a  like 
apology  be  made  to  my  client  in  writing,  an  action 
at  law  will  certainly  be  commenced  against  you  for 
recovery  of  damages  already  sustained,  or  which 


may  be  hereafter  sustained,  by  or  through  your 
unjust  and  false  remarks  made  about  my  client's 
Strawberiy  tiles." 

On  the  14th  Sept.,  Mr.  Doubleday,  of  Epping, 
presumed  to  express  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  these 
tiles  (p.  581),  a  couple  of  hundred  which  he  had 
purchased  having  proved  useless.  On  the  17th 
'  Sept.,  Mr.  Doubleday  received  'oy  the  post  a  letter 
of  which  the  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  : 
"If  you  cannot  employ  yourself  better  than  in 
writing  such  nonsense  (to  say  nothing  of  what  is 
worse),  I  think  you  are  truly  pitiable ;  did  I  not 
suppose  it  ignorance,  I  should  take  other  steps  to  set 
you  right.  John  Roberts." 

Along  with  this  was  a  newspaper  slip,  dated 
Sept.  9,  in  which  the  Editor  compared  Mr.  Roberts 
to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  !  Shortly 
before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Roberts's  letter,  Mr. 
Doubleday  received  also  through  the  post  the 
following  anonymous  sentence.  "  See  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  to-day  (Sept.  14),  which  plainly  shows 
you  to  be  a  cobbler,  and  not  a  practical  gardener." 
This  communication,  although  anonymous,  was  in 
a  handwriting  which  is  undistinguishable  from  that 
of  one  Holmes,  an  agent  of  Roberts. 

At  p.  614,  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  the  intelligent  gardener 
at  Garnstone-park,  near  Hereford,  expressed  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  these  tiles,  of  which  he  had 
made  full  trial,  and  forthwith  Roberts  dispatches 
an  insolent  letter  to  Mr.  Kidd,  and  another  letter  of 
complaint  to  his  employer.  What  sort  of  folks  he 
supposes  gardeners  to  be,  that  he  hopes  to  dragoon 
them  into  silence  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  protest  against  this  most  insolent  attempt, 
firstly,  at  forcing  them  to  purchase  what  they  find 
unserviceable  ;  and,  secondly,  at  bullying  them  into 
a  dishonest  silence. 

While  this  person  complacently  accepts  every 
statement  which  he  can  obtain  in  favour  of  his  tiles, 
he  charges  us  and  others  who  dislike  them  with 
falsehood,  misrepresentation,  and  ignorance — espe- 
cially ignorance  of  gardening.  It  happens  that  his 
tiles  have  been  tried  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Fruit  Department ;  and  we  now 
republish  his  report  upon  them,  dated  June  28. 

"  These  tiles  are  each  about  a  foot  in  length  and 
six  inches   wide.     Two  edges  are    turned    down 
square  ;  and  on  these  turned  down  edges  alone  the 
tile  rests  on  the  ground,  leaving  between  the  latter 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  rest  of  the  tile  a  clear 
space  of  an  inch  and  a  half.     The  ends  are  not 
turned  down,  so  that  when  these  are  placed  against 
each  other,  the  cavity  may  be  said  to  be  continuous. 
A  semicircular  opening  is  cut  out  of  one  side  of 
each ;  and  a  couple  being  placed,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  plant,  a  circular  hole  is  formed  for  its  growth, 
and  the  foliage  and  fmit  can  spread  over  the  one- 
foot  square  platform  constituted  by  the  two  tiles. 
Plants  of  Keens'   Seedling,    British    Queen,     and 
Old  Pine  Strawberries  were   planted  under  equal 
circumstances  last  autumn,  in  a  row  on  the  border 
in  front  of  a  south  wall.     When  planted,  tiles  were 
placed  round   80  plants    of  the    above   varieties; 
to  the  remainder,  left  for  comparison,  nothing  was 
done.  ^  The  weather  was  hot  and  dry  when  the  fruit 
was   ripening,  and  ripe  fruit  was   quite   as    soon 
gathered   from   those   plants  which  were  not  sur- 
rounded with  tiles  as  from  those  that  were.    It  was 
observed  in  many  instances,  that  where  the  fruit 
rested  on  the  tiles,  the  part  in  contact  was  pale, 
showing  that  the  ripening  process  was  not  uniform 
throughout,  consequently  the  flavour  was  not  found 
superior  to  that  of  others  grown  in  the  most  common 
way.     The  produce  on  the  whole  was  inferior  ;  for 
it  must  be  obsered,  that  the  tiles  afforded  excellent 
shelter  for  many  insects,  some  of  which  attack  the 
plants,  others  the  ripening  fruit ;  in  both  ways  dete- 
riorating the  crop.     These  tiles  might  be  employed 
in  particular  cases  where  straw,  or  the  more  enricMng 
litter  employed  by  market  gardeners  and  others,  would 
be  considered    unsightly,  even  though  bleached  by 
sun  and  rain.     The  cavity  is  bad,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated.    Were  it  done  away  with,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  straight  side  were  left  as  it  is,  at  right 
angles  with   the   top,   and  with  the  semi-circular 
opening,  but  no  edge  turned  down  on  the  opposite 
side,  then  the  soil  or  other  top-dressing  could  be 
raised  roimd  the  plants,  and  on  it   the  tile  could 
rest  and  form  a  straight  edging  where   desirable. 
All    that    can    be    said  in  favour  of  the  tiles  va. 
question  is,  that  they  keep  the  fruit  clean  from  soil. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  prevent  the  rain  from 
refreshing  the  roots,  and  thus  prove  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  plants,  whilst  they  also  harbour  insects 
that  spoil  the  fruit." 

We  make  no  comment  upon  these  statements. 
They  show  conclusively  what  is  to  be  expected  61 
Mr.  Roberts's  Strawberry  tiles,  and  also  what  is  td 
be  expected  from  Mr.  Roberts  himself  by  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  not  to  agree  with  liini  j 
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especially  if  they  venture  to  make  their  experience 
public  for  the  information  of  their  neighbonrs. 

And  now  let  us  ask  who  is  this  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
eminent  horticulturist,  the  phUosopher  whom  his 
scribes  place  by  the  side  of  the  great  Andrew 
Knight  (!)  the  experienced  cultivator  who  tells 
gardeners  they  know  nothing  about  their  trade, 
and  who  has  found  out  the  way  to  grow  "  Straw- 
berries, Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons,  and  other  fruits," 
together  ^vith  "  Celery,  Asparagus,  and  other  vege- 
tables," as  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons, 
Celery,  and  Asparagus  were  never  grown  before — 
by  only  just  using  his  tiles,  sockets,  pipes,  and  pots  1 
This  great  personage  is  set  down  in  the  Director)' 
as  John  Roberts,  34,  Eastcheap,  wholesale  spice 
dealer.  

We  have  been  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
firiend  near  Bristol,  to  ascertain  that  the  fungus 
which  proved  so  fatal  there  was  not  any  species  of 
Agaric.  The  boy  who  survived  said  that  "they 
were  things  as  if  with  pinholes  underneath,"  which 
indicates  some  species  of  Boletus,  a  genus  containing 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  as  well  as  the  most 
delicious  of  fungi.  Since  this  fatal  occurrence,  it  is 
reported  that  serious  illness  has  taken  place  from 
the  use  of  Mushrooms  purchased  in  the  Bristol 
market,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  key  to  the  query 
lately  submitted  to  us  respecting  a  sample  of  appa- 
rently good  Mushrooms,  about  which  it  was  said 
that  there  had  been  some  controversy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Doubts  indeed  have  frequently  arisen 
respecting  the  safety  of  certain  varieties  of  A.  cam- 
pestris  and  arvensis  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  England 
the  latter  is  uniformly  rejected  by  housekeepers, 
though  the  greater  portion  of  the  ketchup  sold  in  the 
same  districts  is  made  principally  from  that  species. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  true  Mushroom  is  in 
the  present  day  but  rarely  used  in  Italy,  where 
fungi  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  food, 
and  where  extremely  doubtful  and  unpalatable 
species,  such  as  Agaricws  melleus,  are  consumed 
to  3  great  extent.  In  the  time  of  Micheli 
all  the  varieties  of  A.  campestris  were  much 
used  at  Florence,  but  though  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Vittadini  informs  us  that  he  never 
saw  a  specimen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
Milan  and  Pavia,  whUe  at  Rome  it  is  expressly 
ordered  that  every  Pratajuolo  shall  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.  Much  credit  cannot  however  be  given 
to  tbe  degree  of  knowledge  with  which  the  pro- 
hibitory lists  are  drawn  up  in  that  country,  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  large  orange-yellow  gilled  IMush- 
room,  so  much  esteemed  in  Italy,  passes  under  the 
name  of  Agaricus  campestris  in  some  of  the  lists, 
from  a  merely  accidental  juxtaposition  in  one  of  them. 

The  prejudice  against  our  common  Mushroom 
exists  to  an  equal  extent  in  some  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. The  servants  of  an  English  nobleman,  and 
amongst  them  the  gardener  who  had,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Italians,  raised  Mushrooms 
artificially  in  Italy,  in  passing  through  Vallais,  found 
a  large  quantity  of  very  fine  Agaricus  campestris, 
•which,  on  halting  in  the  afternoon,  were  cooked  and 
eaten  amidst  the  remonstrances  of  the  peasants.  The 
nobleman  himself  passing  by  a  few  days  after  inquired 
■whether  anything  had  been  seen  of  the  horses  and 
servants.  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  the 
men  are  certainly  all  dead  by  this  time  ;  for  in  spite 
of  our  warnings,  they  would  eat  Mushrooms." 

Agaricus  procerus  is  accounted  an  excellent 
article  of  food,  and  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  London 
markets.  This,  however,  like  A.  campestris,  arvmsis, 
and  personatus  has  not  escaped  slander.  Dr. 
Leveille  informs  ns  that  in  passing  through 
Nievre  he  saved  a  whole  family  from  immi- 
nent danger  who  were  on  the  point  of  dressing  a 
quantity  of  a  large  form  of  A.  clypeolarius,  which 
had  been  mistaken  for  it,  and  A.  rkacodes  is  another 
dangerous  species  to  which  it  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance. We  can  therefore  not  give  full  credit  to  the 
reports  of  fatal  effects  arising  from  the  use  of  that 
species. 

It  is  however,  after  all,  possible  that  all  the  escu- 
lent species  may,  under  rare  circumstances,  be  un- 
wholesome, though  it  is  equally  possible  that  some 
poisonous  or  unwholesome  matter  may  have  been 
present  in  all  the  recorded  cases,  wholly  independent 
of  the  fungi.  In  Pico's  "Melethema,"  Supp.  p.  8., 
a  circumstantial  account  is  published  of  many  in- 
stances of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  common 
Mushroom  (Pratajuolo),  and  Crolla  has  given  a  de- 
tailed description  of  a  fungus  which  seriously  affected 
nine  persons,  two  of  whom  died,  and  which  was 
clearly  the  common  Mushroom.  Dr.  Gretille's 
name  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  case  of 
poisoning  with  A. procerus,  reported  in  the  "  Gazette 
Medicale"  for  1839,  had  A.  rhacodes  been  distin- 
guished from  it  at  that  period,  which  was  not  the  case. 
M.J.B. 


The  average  fall  of  rain  near  London  during  24 


years  (1826  — 1849),  has  been  about  24  inches 
(24.017).  The  wettest  year  in  the  above  period 
was  that  of  1841,  when  the  amount  of  rain  was 
30.97  inches.  Toe  driest  year  was  1847,  when 
there  fell  only  16.25  inches.  The  wettest  month  in 
the  whole  period  was  October,  1846,  when  we  had 
.3. .54  inches  ;  and  the  driest  month  was  December, 
1829,  when  only  0.15  was  indicated  by  the  rain 
gauge.  Even  this  was  exceeded  by  Jlarch  of  the 
present  year,  when  there  fell  only  0.13  inch. 

The  depth  of  rain  which  has  fallen  in  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  the  30th  September  of  the  present 
season,  is  as  follows  : 


January 

...     1.43 

June       

...     1.40 

February  ^     ... 

...     0.95 

July        

...     2.68 

March    

...     0.13 

August   

...     0.97 

April       

...     1.79 

September      ... 

...     2.35 

May        

...     1.84 



"  13.54 

Hence  it  appears  that  we  ought  to  have  during 
October,  November,  and  December,  only  2.71  inches, 
supposing  this  to  prove  the  driest  season  in  24 
years  ;  or  17.43  inches  if  it  should  be  the  wettest  ; 
or  10.46  inches  if  the  amount  of  rain  should  reach 
the  average. 


HOW  TO  MISMANAGE  A  GARDEN. 

Chapter  IX. — Autumn  and  winter  bring  many 
more  opportunities  of  bad  management  than  some 
folks  dream  of.  A  few  more  may  as  well  be  at  once 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  learner,  so  that 
he  may  think  them  over  carefully  before  the  time  to 
profit  by  them  shall  have  passed  away. 

Of  course  you  ■nnll  be  just  now  planting  out  your 
Endive  forwinter  use.  True  it  is  rather  late,butas  we 
said  before,  better  late  than  never.  Indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  not  great  advantage  in  having 
it  as  small  as  possible  ;  there  will  be  so  much  the 
less  to  blanch  ;  and  you  may  use  thumb-pots  or  the 
next  size  for  that  purpose,  instead  of  the  great  heavy 
expensive  covers  which  large  Endive  requires. 
Your  own  intelligence  will  tell  you  that  20  small 
plants,  covering  a  square  foot  of  ground,  are  quite  as 
much  as  one  plant  occupying  the  same  space  ;  just 
as  a  Vine  with  50  half-pound  bunches  of  Grapes  is 
quite  as  remarkable  a  specimen  of  gardening  as  if  it 
bore  five  bunches  of  5  lbs.  each. 

When  you  tie  up  Endive  for  blanching,  or  if  you 
do  not  tie  it  up,  when  you  cover  it  take  care  that  it 
is  wet.  Old-fashioned  people  prefer  dry  weather 
for  this  operation,  and  endeavour  to  keep  it  dry  : 
but  vou  will  not  imitate  them.  To  be  sure  it  may 
rot  from  wet,  but  then  it  may  not  ;  and  if  it  does 
rot  it  will  be  more  tender,  that  is  to  say  more  soft. 

When  you  are  earthing  up  your  Celery,  don't 
trouble  yourself  to  do  it  gently,  and  with  care ;  chuck 
the  earth  into  the  trench,  a  good  shovelful  at  a 
time ;  it  is  sure  to  come  right.  As  for  the  earth 
getting  in  among  the  leaves,  why  the  cook  can  wash 
it  out  again ;  and  if  it  should  be  rather  gritty,  in 
spite  of  the  washing,  why  that  is  of  no  consequence, 
for  you  mil  not  have  the  eating  it. 

It  will  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  put  your  Rasp- 
berry beds  in  order.  Be  sure  to  prune  out  the 
young  canes  instead  of  the  old  ones  ;  of  course  the 
bearing  wood  is  what  you  want,  and  you  may  see 
by  the  remains  of  flowers  that  the  old  canes  are  what 
have  been  bearing  the  crop  lately  gathered.  If  they 
are  weakish  and  rather  dry,  it  will  occur  to  you 
that  they  must  have  been  exhausted  by  the  young 
canes,  and  that  if  the  young  are  removed  the  old 
will  be  strengthened.  Good  gardeners  say  that  the 
effect  of  this  mismanagement  is  to  destroy  the  next 
yeai''s  crop  :  but  if  that  should  be  so,  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  looking  to  the  chance  of  a 
crop  the  year  after.  Another  thing  you  may 
attend  to  ;  dig  well  about  the  roots  of  your  Rasp- 
berries ;  root -pruning  is  a  very  fine  thing,  as  you 
know  by  its  being  so  much  recommended  by  Mr. 
Rivers  ;  and  what  is  good  for  a  Pear' must  be  good 
for  a  Raspberry.  No  doubt  there  is  a  difference 
between  them  ;  for  Pear-roots  are  coarse,  and  woody, 
and  naturally  go  down  into  the  subsoil,  whUe  Rasp- 
berry roots  are  fine  and  fibrous,  and  lie  near  the 
surface.  But  what  then  1  All  mismanagers  of  any 
reputation  know  that  a  root  is  a  root,  just  as  a  hand 
is  a  hand,  and  a  mouth  a  mouth. 

On  no  account  will  a  bad  manager  break  up  the 
surface  of  his  ground  in  winter.  He  sees  no  advan- 
tage in  letting  the  frost  in  ;  why  then  take  the 
trouble  ?  especially  when  it  makes  a  place  untidy. 
As  for  slugs  and  other  nuisances  which  a  hard 
winter  may  kill,  he  can  catch  them  in  the  summer 
time  ;  it  is  good  employment  for  a  boy  or  two.  He 
sees  no  use  in  having  the  soil  broken  down  by  frost, 
because  it  is  sure  to  come  together  again  in  time. 
Instead  of  adopting  so  old  a  plan,  he  will  sweep  up 
all  the  leaves,  and  leave  the  ground  nice  and  level, 
and  hard,  and  neat ;  the  harder  the  better,  because  it 
keeps  the  frost  out.  To  be  sure,  Sandy  Dinmont, 
who  has  the  next  garden,  and  who  put  bis  thermome- 


ters into  the  ground  the  year  before,  found  that  the 
hard  ground  was  the  coldest,  and  the  broken  ground 
the  warmest ;  but  a  man  may  have  enough  to  do  if 
he  is  to  mind  such  stuff  as  that. 

Always  roll  the  lawn  when  frozen  ;  the  Grass  is 
brittle  then,  and  will  crackle  rmder  the  roller  ;  yon 
may  see  that  by  the  marks  that  are  left  where  the 
roller  has  passed.  This  saves  mowing  ;  never  mind 
the  Grass  being  black,  it  will  get  green  again  in  time, 
if  it  doesn't  die.  If  the  Grass  should  die,  it  will  be 
easy  to  throw  down  some  seeds,  or  to  buy  some  more 

turf.      KriTTOvpos. 


HARDY  FRUITS  IN  1850. 

Hating  often  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  as  the  advocate  of  plans  connected 
with  fruit  culture  in  the  British  Isles,  based  on  prin- 
ciples so  simple  that  the  wayfaring  man  may  readily 
understand  them  ;  I  trust  I  may,  as  years  roU  on,  be 
permitted  either  to  bear  increased  testimony  to  the  facts 
alluded  to,  or  to  sign  my  recantation  when  SHch  becomes 
requisite.  As  to  simplicity,  I  know  not  how  it  is  ;  but 
one  portion  of  the  world  —  the  gardening  world  I 
mean — seems  to  esteem  a  thing  in  proportion  as  it  is 
elaborate  or  complicated.  I  much  fear  this  is  the 
larger  portion.  An  horticultural  "  dipping  in  Jordan," 
such  persons  cannot  comprehend,  or  do  not  appreciate. 

In  looking  back  on  the  memorable  days  when  the 
"  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  conducted  by  the  late  talented 
and  lamented  Mr.  Loudon,  was  in  all  its  glory  ;  or  at 
least  when  hundreds  of  young  aspirants  for  future 
horticultural  fame  gloried  as  the  period  came  round 
for  devouring  a  fresh  number;  I  cannot  but  re- 
flect—  that  with  all  the  fanfaronade  of  certain  fruit 
doctors  of  that  day — there  has  been  little  advance 
in  the  culture  of  our  out-of-door  fruits.  In  ob- 
serving this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  nobody 
but  myself  has  advanced.  I  am  not  quite  egotistic 
enough  ;  for  well  I  know  of  several,  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  who  have,  like  myself,  repudiated  the 
fine  paper  systems  of  those  days,  and  betaken  them- 
selves to  principles  more  in  accordance  with  the  habits 
and  constitutions  of  the  trees  in  question. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  season  of  1850  has  been 
very  much  abused  in  the  fruit  way — at  least  in  our 
northern  parts  ;  and  everybody  knows  also,  that  there 
appears  some  plea  for  this  ungentlemanly  procedure, 
inasmuch  as  iu  the  last  week  of  March  we  had  a  ther- 
mometer of  \G^  in  this  part  of  Cheshire  ;  other  per- 
sons quote  much  lower,  but  of  this  there  is  room  for 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  I  have  found  that  those  who  have  bad 
the  least  success  quote  the  lowest  thermometer.  Our  16°, 
was  however  a  real  matter  of  fact ;  and  1  have  testimony 
much  higher  than  my  own  (if  it  were  needed)  to  prove  it. 
This  then  is  certainly  a  serious  case,  and  evil  results 
might  indeed  very  naturally  be  expected  to  follow  from 
it ;  and  so  they  have,  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
gardens  within  half  a  hundred  mUes  of  where  1  write ; 
and  not  only  around  here,  but  in  our  more  southern 
counties,  i(  half  the  complaints  we  hear  are  correct. 

Now,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  gardens  here 
have  been  a  complete  exception.  Apples  are  the  only'fruit 
which  can  be  termed  a  partial  crop,  and  this  I  do  not 
wonder  at ;  for  last  year  they  were  fearfully  overladen,  a 
circumstance  which  is  well  known  of  itself  to  induce  a 
partial  rest  for  a  season.  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, with  red,  white,  and  black  Currants,  have  all 
produced  full  crops  ;  so  full  indeed,  that  1  may  pro- 
bably never  again  witness  |such  a  fructiferous  season, 
taking  them  both  individually  and  collectively. 

But  now  for  the  reasons.  Is  the  season  alone  to  blame 
for  the  numerous  failures  ?  Do  all  parties  fully  under- 
stand, appreciate,  and  carry  out  the  one  fundamental 
principle  of  ripening  the  wood  ?  Here  lies  the  real  gist 
of  the  subject;  and  until  this  question  is  thoroughly 
comprehended,  so  long  shall  we  hear  of  "horrible 
seasons,"  "  cold  blasts,"  "  bad  localities,"  "  bad  soils," 
"blights,"  "  damp  districts,"  and  all  the  host  of  fruit 
evils,  for  the  crimes  and  devastations  of  which  a  very 
broad  margin  is  always  left  in  the  fruit  book. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  fuss  has  been  made  about  the 
covering  or  non-covering  of  fruit  blossoms  ;  and  how 
Drs.  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  have  been  knocking 
their  heads  together  ;  which  said  craniums,  being 
somewhat  of  the  pumpkin  character,  have  of  course 
made  a  great  deal  of  noise.  These  doctors  never 
fairly  settled  this  affair ;  but  like  most  other  angry 
disputants,  left  off  with  the  chains  of  their  prejudice 
faster  riveted  than  ever. 

Let  us  put  a  case  ;  a  gardener,  we  will  say,  who  in 
the  month  of  January  succeeded  to  a  situation  in  which 
his  predecessor  happened  to  be  a  deep  border  man,  and 
a  rich  soil  man  ;  let  us  also  add,  that  instead  of  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  removal  of  all  shadowy  and  waste 
spray,  during  the  period,  when  alone  the  foundation  of 
good  "setting"  could  be  laid,  he  depended  on  those  neat- 
looking  systems  of  winter  pruning  (which  appeared  so 
smart  on  paper),  for  carrying  out  his  object.  Does  any 
good  gardener  suppose,  that  by  covering  alone,  a  crop 
of  fruit  could  be  secured  ?  And  if  he  failed  after  the 
application  of  sundry  yards  of  bunting  or  canvas,  is  it 
sound  logic  to  charge  the  failure  on  the  covering  prin^ 
ciple  ?  Well,  thus  hath  the  argument  been  conducted 
in  the  main,  and  it  is  high  time  that  common  sense 
was  infused  into  the  question  ;  and  that  fact  should  rule 
instead  of  hypothesis. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  say,  that  our  tender 
fruit^treeg  will  not  produce  crops  without  covering  ;  all 
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I  contend  for  is,  that  coverings  judiciously  managed 
re  capable  of  rendering  much  service  ;  like  all  other 
matters,  the  use  and  the  abuse  are  two  very  distinct 
affairs. 

In  regard  to  their  use,  I  would  here  respectfully  urge 
on  all  parties  interested  in  the  discussion,  the  import- 
ance of  using  coverings,  not  only  as  protectors,  but  as 
retarders  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  timely  use,  to  cause  the 
trees  to  blossom  later  than  they  would  do  without 
it.  Surely,  no  one  will  deny  that,  as  spring  advances, 
every  week  lessens  the  chances  of  adverse  weather,  or, 
at  least,  of  those  intense  frosts,  which  occurring  in 
March,  and  even  April,  at  once  astonish  and  alarm.  I 
here  speak  of  the  average  of  seasons  ;  no  one  season 
may  be  allowed  to  settle  this  case.  Every  old  gardener 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  sun  acting  on  a 
aoutli  aspect,  occasionally,  early  in  February  j  so  great 
is  the  extreme  thus  suddenly  occurring  at  times,  that 
I  once  knew  a  gardener  confined  to  his  bed  for  many 
weeks  by  a  fit  of  ague  or  intermittent  fever,  brought  on, 
(as  said  the  doctor),  by  the  sudden  change.  The  person 
in  question,  told  me  that,  having  a  dark  coat  on,  he  felt 
the  heat  strike  to  his  chest  as  he  was  pruning  Apri- 
cots against  a  south  wall ;  the  period,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  was  about  the  beginning  of  March.  I  name 
this,  by  the  way,  merely  in  confirmation  of  the  fact 
before  alluded  to,  and  to  show  that  such  sudden  vicissi- 
tudes, which  are  so  frequent  ia  our  climate,  are  a  posi- 
tive injury  ;  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  keep  the  tree  in 
a  quiet  equilibrium  until  spring  has  advanced  a  little, 
and  the  soil  has  again  begun  to  borrow  heat  from  the 
atmosphere. 

I  have  been  a  great  advocate  for  both  early  made 
wood,  and  early  ripened  wood  ;  and  those  who  may  re- 
member how  strenuously  I  have  contended  for  such 
during  the  last  half  score  of  years,  will  no  doubt  at  once 
think  that  I  am  "  blowing  hot  and  cold."  « What !" 
Kir.  A.  will  say,  "  first  contending  for  early  shoots,  and 
then  next,  all  for  retarding  ;  who  can  reconcile  such 
contradictory  advice  ?"  I  can,  Mr.  A.,  assuredly.  That 
part  of  the  wood  which  is  excited  thus  prematurely  is 
not  the  first  to  produce  the  best  early  bearing  wood 
for  the  ensuing  year,  inasmuch  as  it  is  confessedly 
liable  to  blister  and  all  the  various  checks  consequent  on 
a  stagnated  flow  of  sap.  Besides,  the  retarding  here 
spoken  of,  if  it  retard  the  wood-buds,  does  not  interfere 
with  an  early  root  action.  The  root  should  be  thrown 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  branches,  a  doctrine  now 
recognised  by  all  our  best  cultivators,  and  confirmed 
by  practice  as  being  of  great  importance.  Although 
such  may  appear  to  apply  mainly  to  the  Peach,  Necta- 
rine, and  Apricot,  it  will  be  found  to  bear  as  well  on 
our  tender  l?ears,  and  indeed  most  of  our  framed  fruit 
trees.  I  therefore  advise  that  the  covering  be  applied 
very  early  in  February  ;  and  that  when  the  blossom- 
buds  will  burst,  the  covering  be  removed  almost  daily  ; 
not  fearing  what  are  termed  cold  winds,  but  merely 
warding  off  severe  frosts. 

After  all,  however,  the  ripening  of  the  wood  is  the 
great  secret ;  without  this  all  will  be  futile  ;  with  it,  all 
is  tolerably  easy.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain 
over  again  how  this  is  effected  ;  enough  has  been  said 
on  that  head.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  shallow  borders 
with  dry  bottoms,  a  due  attention  to  summer  stopping 
or  finger  and  thumb  work,  and  the  occasional  use  of  top- 
dressings,  are  amongst  the  principal  agents.  Robert 
Errington,  OuUon  Park,  Aug.  26. 


i  VILLAGE  EXCURSIONS.— Letter  II. 

In  my  last  I  prefaced  the  remarks  I  have  promised 
you  about  "  Village  Excursions,"  by  glancing  at  some 
of  the  considerations  which  have  gradually  led  up  to 
my  introducing  them,  as  one  of  the  best  methods  for 
encouraging  general,  social,  and  friendly  intercourse. 
Various  methods  are  now  in  vogue ;  some  of  them 
appear  to  me  too  partial  in  their  application  for  this 
object,  though  serviceable  so  far  as  they  go.  I  believe 
■we  are  all  agreed,  that  the  stability  of  our  social  scheme 
is  more  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  encouragement  of 
mutual  good-will  between  all  classes  of  the  community, 
than  by  any  amount  of  police,  or  other  extraneous 
force.  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  contrast  one 
of  the  old  (but  to  me  bygone),  schemes  for  bringing 
together  men  of  different  habits,  pursuits,  and  degrees, 
with  the  plan  now  under  consideration.  But  I  must 
here  refer  to  the  causes  which  more  immediately 
induced  me  to  propose  our  first  excursion  two  years  ago. 

There  is  a  benefit  society  for  the  labouring  popula- 
tion established  in  this  part  of  the  country,  whose 
members  meet  annually  at  distances  of  9  and  16  miles 
from  this  village,  on  alternate  years.  These  distances 
make  it  inconvenient  to  many,  and  even  impossible  for 
some  members  to  attend  these  anniversaries.  Being  one 
of  the  directors  of  this  society,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
could  arrange  a  holiday  for  such  of  my  own  parishioners 
as  were  members  of  it,  at  no  greater  expence  to  them 
than  they  would  have  to  incur  at  the  anniversary  dinner. 
I  invited  any  of  the  party  (they  were  then  about  40  in 
all),  to  accompany  me  to  the  Ipswich  Museum,  giving 
each  of  them  permission,  also,  to  nominate  a  companion. 
Two  or  three  of  the  farmers  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
join  this  party.  We  visited  the  museum,  and  inspected 
the  extensive  iron  works  of  the  Messrs.  Ransome  ;  all 
returned  well  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  had  ex- 
perienced. The  orderly  behaviour  of  the  entire  party 
was  so  perfectly  satisfactory  during  the  whole  of  this 
somewhat  experimental  trip,  that  I  determined  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  extend  our  operations.  All  who  had 
been  of  the  first  party  were  now  invited,  each  with  per- 


imission  to  nominate  a  companion.  1  retained  a  veto  in 
S3  uing  the  tickets,  but  found  no  occasion  to  exercise  it 
in  any  case  where  application  was  made  to  me  according 
to  the  prescribed  rule.  We  were  joined  on  this  occa- 
sion by  several  of  the  farmers,  to  whom  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  party  on  the  previous  year  had  been 
reported.  Our  party  now  had  reached  to  170,  including 
members  of  my  own  family,  and  all  my  servants.  The 
proposal  was  to  visit  Harwich,  and  to  take  a  peep  at 
the  sea.  The  party  were  not  prepared  for  all  they  had 
to  expect.  Scarcely  any  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  sea, 
or  been  in  a  boat.  Dread  of  the  water  was  a  predomi- 
nant feeling,  and  some  of  the  more  faint-hearted  staid 
at  home  from  this  cause,  though  longing  to  join  us. 
Even  the  railway  was  a  novelty  to  several,  and  there 
was  much  whistling  and  shouting  provoked  on  immerg- 
ing  into  the  darkness  of  the  tunnel. 

On  this  occasion  the  plan  of  our  trip  from  Ipswich  to 
Harwich  had  been  arranged  and  mainly  provided  for  by 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion atlpswich.  Theyhad  cleared  out  awarehouse  by  the 
river-side,  in  which  they  received  us  to  breakfast ;  and 
then  put  us  into  a  steamer  profusely  decorated  with 
flags,  and  having  on  board  a  good  band  of  music. 
After  the  usual  amount  of  trepidation  on  crossing  a 
plank  for  the  first  time,  laid  from  the  shore  to  the  boat, 
all  fear  of  the  water  soon  subsided,  and  never  did 
novices  to  such  methods  of  locomotion  apparently  enjoy 
themselves  more  thoroughly.  The  foam  raised  by  the 
paddles  was  an  object  of  quiet  wonder  ;  but  one  young 
lass  was  inquisitive  enough  to  ask,  "  Is  it  hot  water  ?" 
the  appearance,  no  doubt,  reminding  her  of  the  wash- 
tub.  Permission  having  been  previously  secured  to 
inspect  the  arsenal  and  fort,  we  were  received  on  the 
quay  by  the  party  who  had  readily  granted  this  in- 
dulgence ;  and  I  must  remember,  when  I  come  to  sum 
up  some  of  the  requisites  for  securing  success  to  these 
excursions,  to  allude  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  the 
assistance  and  countenance  of  persons  at  a  distance 
from  the  starting  point.  After  inspecting  boarding- 
pikes,  cannon,  and  other  materiel  to  "  make  fighting," 
we  adjourned  to  the  cliffs  at  a  short  distance  from 
Harwich,  where  we  had  also  secured  permission  to 
assemble  in  the  private  grounds  of  a  gentleman,  where 
we  attacked  some  frugal  fare.  This  essential  matter 
discussed,  we  returned  in  a  body  to  Harwich,  accom- 
panied by  the  band,  and  graced  with  the  presence  of 
ladies,  who  seemed  to  be  not  less  pleased  with  the 
adventure  than  the  gentlemen  of  our  party. 

The  perfect  success  of  the  day  encouraged  me  to  carry 
out  a  somewhat  radical  reform  in  part  of  our  village 
economics,  which  I  could  not  expect  would  be  received  at 
first  with  universal  favour  among  the  farmers,  though  I 
felt  sure  it  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  some, 
and  I  have  confidence  in  believing  it  will  be  acknowledged 
in  the  end  to  be  a  decided  improvement  by  nearly  all. 

In  my  last  letter  I  alluded  to  the  old  fashioned  tithe 
audit  dinner  of  a  bygone  system.  In  many  parishes 
this  dinner  has  been  dispensed  with  ever  since  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  has  taken  effect.  Several  clergy- 
men have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  abolishing  an  old  custom  which,  in  many  cases,  placed 
them  in  a  somewhat  equivocal  and  anomalous  position, 
as  presidents  over  parties  which  often  ended  discredit- 
ably to  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  guests.  It  had  become 
the  established  rule  at  such  annual  "  frolic "  in  this 
village,  to  allow  wine  to  the  extent  of  one  bottle  per 
head  (the  party  averaging  not  much  below  40).  As 
several  never  thought  of  drinking  more  than  a  reason- 
able quantity,  a  portion  of  their  share  was  thus  left  to 
be  consumed  by  those  who  are  never  backward  in 
drinking  to  any  extent  that  may  be  freely  allowed  them. 
Still  I  was  unwilling  to  abolish  an  old  custom  which 
(however  abused)  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
in  friendly  intercourse.  It  now  occurred  to  me,  that 
I  could  secure  this  object  in  a  far  better  manner  by 
appropriating  the  sum  which  these  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory "  frolics  "  cost  me,  towards  a  fund  for  carrying 
out  such  excursions  as  double  experience  had  proved 
to  be  grateful  to  those  who  had  tried  them. 

The  third  excursion,  to  which  you  have  so  lately  re- 
ferred, was  founded  upon  this  policy  ;  and  the  result  has 
proved  perfectly  satisfactory  to  myself,  and,  I  may  add, 
to  every  one  who  accompanied  me.  No  doubt  all  good 
things  may  be  abused,  as  well  as  tithe  audit-  dinners  ; 
and  these  excursions  may  admit  of  abuse,  like  every- 
thing else.  But  the  means  of  preventing  abuse,  and  of 
correcting  abuse,  lie  more  within  our  own  power,  when 
a  few  precise  rules  and  restrictions  are  laid  upon  those 
who  consent  to  associate  with  us  on  these  occasions. 
And  then  what  a  difference  between  presiding  at  a  table 
where  three  dozen  of  wine  have  to  be  discussed  by  three 
dozen  guests,  in  a  close,  hot  room,  amidst  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke  (to  say  nothing  of  the  fumes  of  beer  and 
brandy),  and  finding  oneself  associated  with  a  joyous 
party  in  the  open  air  !  A  distant  whiff  from  an  occa- 
sional cigar  of  some  determined  smoker,  can  scarcely 
offend  the  most  fastidious  nose.  Where  the  maximum 
allowance  is  two  pints  of  beer  (diluted  with  a  sufficiency 
of  milder  potations),  there  is  no  risk  of  intemperance, 
even  with  those  whose  throats  are  least  under  self. 
control.  I  need  not  say  anything  in  detail  respecting 
our  last  excursion,  as  you  have  picked  out  some  of  the 
plums,  and  redressed  them  "  more  iuo"  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  your  readers  ;  and  I  will  reserve  what  I  have 
further  to  say  concerning  the  mode  of  planning  such 
village  excursions,  so  as  to  make  them  profitable  to  all 
who  are  not  predeterminately  disposed  to  be  ill  hu- 
moured, or  are  above  believing  that  such  occasional 
"  fusions  "^  of  all   degrees  and  parties,  can    tend  to 


better  things  than  to  "  confusions  "  in  our  social  re- 
lations. J.  S.  Henslow. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

In  the  course  of  hie  gardening  pursuits,  the  want  oj 
proper  nourishing  soil  is  often  severely  felt  by  the  ama- 
teur ;  and  it  occasionally  happens,  that  such  can  only  be 
procured  at  great  expense,  and  with  much  difficulty.  It 
is  the  want  of  proper  material  which  too  frequently 
defeats  his  object,  and  damps  his  ardour.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  the  very  compost  he  requires  is 
at  hand,  but  is  neglected.  He  forgets  that  he  has  a  heap 
of  decaying  weeds,  that  he  has  quantities  of  Gooseberry 
prunings,  Raspberry  prunmgs,  the  rakings  and  dead 
wood  of  his  shrubbery,  and  that  these  are  a 
nuisance,  which  is  daily  increasing.  What  to  do 
with  them  puzzles  him;  the  expense  of  cartuig 
a  large  heap  of  them  off  his  confined  premises, 
is  considerable ;  but  something  must  be  done  with 
them.  This  is  a  dilemma  in  which  scores  o£ 
amateur  gardeners  are  placed.  They  do  not  know  that 
Couch  and  refuse  cuttings  and  prunings  are  convertible 
into  the  very  kind  of  material  they  most  require  in  the 
great  bulk  of  gardening  operations.  Permit  me,  there- 
fore, to  state  how  this  knowledge  ia  to  be  improved  by 
them. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  find  in  an  amateur's 
refuse  corner  a  year's  accumulation  of  rubbish.  Let  a 
space  near  this  heap  be  cleared  just  sufficient  to  light 
a  portion  of  dry  materials,  m  order  to  form  a  founda- 
tion of  burning  matters,  by  which  the  whole  shall,  in 
process  of  time,  be  ignited,  not  with  the  intention  of 
consuming  the  heap,  but  rather  with  that  of  charring 
it.  When  this  is  accomplished  to  the  extent  above 
stated,  keep  on  adding  rubbish,  in  order  to  prevent 
flames  from  bursting  forth  ;  but  if  not,  smother  the  fire 
beneath.  When  the  whole  of  the  refuse  is  banked  up, 
and  ignition  is  proceeding  slowly,  but  surely,  look  round 
the  compost-yard,  and  collect  refuse  parings  of  turf  or 
peat,  the  exhausted  soil  from  pots,  and  cover  the  burn- 
ing heap,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  a  smouldering  state.  It 
should  remain  in  this  condition  until  the  whole  mass  | 
has  become  charred  through.  During  the  process  it 
will  require  occasional  attention  to  prevent  anything 
like  flame.  When  it  becomes  cool,  it  will  be  fit  for 
use — store  it  away,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  prize  of  no 
mean  value.  It  contains  both  chemical  and  mechanical 
virtues,  in  no  small  degree.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  the 
late  Mr.  Andrew  Knight  held  such  a  fertiliser  in  the 
very  highest  esteem  ;  and  well  he  might,  for  it  would 
puzzle  modern  venders  of  quack  medicines  for  vegetable 
debility  to  approach  it  in  value  even  in  the  present  day. 
Pharo. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 
In  the  Natural  History  Section  a  paper  was  read 
Oft  the  Effects  of  Salt  on  Vegetation,  by  Dr.  Aug. 
Voelcker,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  Rojal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester. — This  paper  contained  the  pre- 
liminary results  of  some  experiments,  undertaken  with 
a  view  of  studying  the  effects  of  salt  on  vegetation  in 
general,  and  to  determine  more  in  particular  in  what 
quantity  salt  produces  a  beneficial  and  in  what  quantity 
an  injurious effectondifferent  plants.  The  plants  selected 
for  experiment  were  Cabbages,  Beans,  Onions,  LentilSj 
Stellaria  media,  Senecio  vulgaris,  Carduus  pratensiSj 
Anthoxantbum  odoratum,  Poa  annua,  and  Radishes. 
They  were  all  grown  on  the  same  soil,  of  a  calcareous 
character,  and  potted  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  experi- 
mented upon  with  salt  solutions  of  different  strength  on 
the  10th  of  May.  The  following  are  the  general 
results  derived  from  these  experiments.  1.  Salt  solu- 
tions,  containing  3  grains  of  salt,  6  grs.,  12  grs.,  and 
24  grs.  of  salt,  produced  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
above-mentioned  plants,  which  had  been  regularly 
watered  with  them  during  two  months,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Anthoxantbum  odoratum,  which  was  killed  by  a 
solution  containing  24  grs.  of  salt,  in  the  course  of  a 
month.  2.  Such  weak  solutions  appeared  to  benefit 
most  plants  experimented  upon,  particularly  Cabbages, 
Radishes,  and  Lentils.  The  Lentils,  which  were  watered 
with  a  salt  solution,  containing  24  grs.  of  salt  per  pint 
of  rain  water,  were  nearly  one-half  larger  in  size  than 
those  watered  with  6  grs.  of  salt  per  pint ;  and  these, 
again,  were  more  vigorous  than  the  Lentils,  which  ro- 
ceived  no  salt  at  all.  3.  Salt  solutions,  containing  4S 
grains  of  salt,  proved  to  be  prejudicial,  in  the  course  o£ 
a  month,  to  Lentils,  Stellaria  media,  Senecio  vulgaris, 
and  Poa  annua  ;  and  exercised  no  injurious  effect  on 
Cabbages,  Beans,  Onions,  Radishes,  and  Carduus  pra- 
tensis.  4.  Salt  solutions  containing  96  grains  of  salt 
had  an  injurious  effect  on  Lentils,  Stellaria,  Senecio 
vulgaris,  Poa  annua.  Cabbages,  and  Beans ;  but  no 
effect  on  Carduus  pratensis.  Onions,  and  Radishes. 
5.  Cabbages  will  continue  to  grow,  though  sickly, 
when  watered  regularly  during  a  month,  with  a 
salt  solution,  containing  192  grains  of  salt,  and  even 
when  watered  with  a  solution  containing  382  grains 
of  salt  per  pint.  7.  Solutions  of  salt,  contain- 
ing 192  grs.  of  salt  per  pint,  proved  unprej  udioial  in 
the  course  of  a  month  to  Onions.  8.  Grasses  are 
affected  by  salt  more  readily  than  any  other  of  the 
plants  experimented  upon.  9.  Solutions,  containing 
27  grs.  of  salt,  decidedly  benefited  Radishes,  Lentils, 
Onions,  and  Cabbages.  Many  of  the  plants  had  taken 
up  so  large  a  quantity  of  salt  that  they  tasted  like  strong 
brine,  and,  notwithstanding,  they  grew  healthily,  which 
evidently  shows  that  salt,  in  a  moderately-  diluted  solu- 
tion, has  no  poisonous  effect  on  many  plants.    In  con- 
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elusion,  the  aathor  mentioned  that  his  experiments 
differ  from  those  of  Mr.  RandaU,  made  with  Fuchsias. 
But  as  Mr.  Randall  used  a  water  from  a  particular 
source,  and  not  pure  salt  water,  and  may  have  contained 
other  poisonous  substances,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
author  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  salt  as  that  contained 
in  the  water  with  which  Mr.  Randall  experimented, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  observed 
poisonous  effects. — Professor  Balfour  stated  that  some 
of  the  plants  referred  to  by  Professor  Voeleker  were 
naturally  sea-side  plants,  and  no  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  them,  he  thought,  as  to  the  inflnenee  of 
solutions  of  salt  on  their  growth. — Professor  Walker- 
Amott  said  that  many  plants  would  bear  large  quanti- 
ties of  salt  that  were  not  especially  sea-shore  plants. 
Thus,  Poa  annua  would  grow  and  flourish  at  the  edge 
of  the  sea.  He  knew  for  a  fact  that  the  seeds  of  plants 
■which  had  grown  by  the  sea  shore,  and  which  were  not 
naturally  maritime  plants,  would  germinate  and  produce 
plants  which  would  bear  larger  quantities  of  salt  than 
those  which  were  produced  away  from  the  sea. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Couve  Tronehuda,  or  Portugal  Cabbage.  —  It  is 
stated  in  your  Paper  of  the  14th  ult.,  p.  581,  tliat  the 
Couve  Tronehuda  does  not  heart.  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
you  that  it  does  heart ;  and  it  has  hearted  with  me, 
and  also  with  those  other  amateur  gardeners  near  this, 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  some  plants  of 
the  true  sort,  raised  from  seed  sent  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  a 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  his,  and  a  neighbour  of  mine, 
some  years  since  ;  and  from  which  plants  I  have  saved 
excellent  seed,  and  do  so  every  year,  by  merely  pro- 
tecting the  plants  from  frost  during  the  winter  months, 
under  Ja  Melon  frame,  not  otherwise  than  required. 
I  consider  that  I  have  in  some  degree  acclimatised  this 
most  excellent  and  delicious  vegetable,  and  that  it  is 
now  more  capable  of  enduring  hardship  than  the  first 
year  I  had  it  I  then  lost  nearly  half  of  the  plants 
under  the  frame,  and  now  I  do  not  lose  one  in  twenty, 
and  the  Cabbage  is  equally  good  and  pure  in  everj- 
respect  as  the  first  year  I  had  it.  I  believe  that  there 
is  not  much  of  the  genuine  seed  of  this  Cabbage  to  be 
purchased  in  Britain,  and  that  an  hybridised  article 
having  been  sown,  has  induced  some  persons  to  believe 
that  it  does  not  heart.  The  seed  should  be  imported 
from  Lisbon  direct.  It  grows  near  and  about  Bra- 
ganza.  Mediensis,  Ireland.  [We  can  assure  our  cor- 
respondent that  he  will  be  disappointed  if  he  procures 
Couve  Tronehuda  from  PorragaL  As  to  hearting,  our 
observation  was  made  with  reference  to  the  solid  hearts 
of  ordinary  Cabbages.   Ie  hearts,  no  doubt,  but  loosely.] 

1  have  to  thaiik  you  for  your  insertion  of  a  letter 

I  addressed  to  you  a  short  time  since  upon  the  subject 
of  losses  I  had  experienced  in  my  horticultural  opera- 
tions, and  your  remark  at  the  close  of  the  letter  was 
certainly  very  judicious,  viz.,  "that  all  amateurs  should 
provide  themselves  with  some  book  on  routine  garden- 
ing f  but  can  you  tell  me  where  such  a  work  is  to  be 
met  with  as  will  give  the  information  my  letter  sought  ? 
I  have  Loudon's  "Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,"  Aber- 
crombie's  "  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener,"  Paxton's 
"  Cottagers'  Calendar,"  and  Rennie's  "  Alphabet  of 
Scientific  Gardening  ;"  but  none  of  them  give  the  de- 
scription of  the  vegetables  in  the  form  when  fit  for 
fooi  Loudon  comes  nearest  to  the  point  required.  I 
have  however  met  with  the  matter  I  sought  for,  but  in 
a  work  in  which  it  would  least  be  expected  to  be  found ; 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  I  transcribe  it.  It  will 
fee  found  in  the  *'  EncyclopEedia  of  Domestic  Economy," 
by  "Webster  and  Parkes :  "2i26.  The  Couve  Tron- 
ehuda (Brassica  costata)  or  Portuguese  Cabbage,  from 
Tranxuda,  Portugal,  is  much  cultivated  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  was  introduced  here  in  1321  :  it  is  grown 
chiefly  for  the  midribs  of  the  outward  large  leaves, 
which,  when  divested  of  their  green  parts,  and  well 
boiled,  make  a  good  dish,  somewhat  resembling  Sea- 
kale.  The  heart,  or  middle  part  of  the  plant  is,  how- 
ever, the  best  for  use  ;  it  is  pecuUarly  delicate,  tender, 
and  agreeably  flavoured,  without  any  of  the  coarseness 
which  often  belongs  to  the  Cabbage  tribe."  It  would,  I 
think,  be  well  if  our  writers  upon  horticulture  would 
take  a  lesson  from  this,  and  precede  every  article  the 
culture  of  which  they  undertake  to  instruct  in,  with  a 
description  of  the  article  itself.  Medical  men  in  theu' 
elementary  treatises  of  diseases,  in  the  first  place  de- 
scribe them,  and  pomt  out  the  features  by  which  they 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  any  other  similar  disease, 
before  they  begin  to  prescribe  the  remedies  or  mode  of 
treatment.  Such  should  be  the  treatment  of  horticul- 
tural subjects  in  an  elementary  work.  But  where  will 
you  find  the  distinction  pointed  out  between  the  Cauli- 
flower and  Broccoli  ?  I  remember  nowhere,  except  in 
this  said  work  of  Webster  and  Parkes,  and  here  I  fell 
upon  it  by  mere  accident.  Let  Ulr.  M'Intosh  take  a 
hint  from  this  in  any  new  edition  of  his  work  he  may 
publish.  A.  B.  C.  [The  difference  between  Broccoli 
and  Cauliflower  has  been  fully  pointed  out  at  p.  299  of 
our  volume  for  1846.] 

Potatoes. — I  have  just  completed  taking  up  my  Pota- 
toes, and  I  have  not  found  more  than  one  or  two 
diseased  in  each  bushel.  They  were  planted  in  Feb- 
ruary, part  on  ground  broken  up  from  Grass,  the  turf 
dug  in  last  year,  and  planted  without  manure.  This 
year  a  light  dressing  of  half  rotten  leaves  was  put  in  the 
drills  on  the  sets,  which  were  then  covered  with  about 
5  inches  of  soil.  The  crop  was  light,  but  the  Potatoes 
were  large  and  mealy.  X  had  some  ground  ;tbat  has 
been  planted  several  years  with  Potatoes,"  without 
manure,  dressed  with  manure  from  the  cow-yard,  and 


du"  in  last  November  ;  it  was  afterwards  planted  in 
February  with  early  sorts.  The  crop  was  undiseased, 
abundant,  and  good  in  all  respects.  The  tops  of  all  the 
Potatoes  in  this  neighbourhood  were  attacked  with  a 
black  speck  on  many  of  the  leaves  on  the  3d  of  August. 
The  disease  spread  from  leaf  to  leaf,  slowly,  nntU  all 
were  destroyed,  leaving  the  principal  stalks  almost  un. 
injured.  Our  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  but  in  other  soils  the 
result  is  nearly  the  same.  The  following  may  be  taken 
as  the  report  of  this  neighbourhood  for  several  miles 
round,  viz.,  light  crops,  large  Potatoes,  and  good  in 
quality.  For  the  last  three  years  our  ground  has  not 
produced  one  half  sound  Potatoes  on  an  average.  The 
extreme  dryness  of  the  summer  has  been  greatly  in 
their  favour  this  year  ;  they  have  not  been  soaked  to 
the  roots  since  April.  But,  while  the  Potatoes  have 
been  benefited  by  it,  Turnips  are  quite  a  failure  ;  Grass 
is  very  scarce,  and  timber  trees  are  shedding  their 
leaves  at  least  20  days  earlier  than  last  year.  I  have 
tried  diseased  Potatoes  for  sets  in  alternate  rows  with 
sound  ones,  from  the  same  lot  for  the  last  two  years, 
both  cut  and  uncut.  The  result  has  been  that,  while 
some  of  the  diseased  sets  grew,  and  produced  a  good 
crop,  others  came  to  nothing.  In  1849  the  sound  sets 
produced  as  great  a  weight  of  tubers  in  8  yards,  as  the 
diseased  ones  did  in  12  yards,  and  this  year  as  six.  to 
nine  ;  quality  alike  in  both  cases.  I  have  found  Soden's 
Early  Oxford  superior  to  about  20  other  sorts  ;  Forsyth's 
Early  Coloured  is  a  good  cropper,  but  the  eyes  are  deep, 
and  there  is  much  waste  in  preparing  it.  H.,  Ludloui. 

My  Potatoes  were  attacked  with  disease,  as  usual, 

about  the  third  week  in  August,  and  in  a  few  days 
every  top  was  destroyed.  I  directed  my  gardener  to 
keep  three  rows  of  Thurston's  Conqueror  of  equal 
length,  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  to  leave  the  tops  on 
one  row  ;  mow  them  off  the  2d,  and  pall  them  up  on 
the  3d.  The  following  is  his  statement  of  the  weight, 
taken  up  the  first  week  in  September :  haulm  left 
oa,  37  lbs. ;  haulm  pulled  up,  33  lbs. ;  haulm 
cut  off,  34  lbs.  There  were  very  few  diseased 
tubers  in  any  of  the  rows,  and,  he  says,  about  equal. 
Of  course  the  experiment  is  incomplete,  as  the 
diseased  tubers  in  each  row  ought  to  have  been 
weighed.  The  disease  in  this  neighbourhood  seems  to 
be  leaving  the  tuber  and  expending  all  its  virulence  on 
the  haulm — how  is  this  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  the 
experiment  of  planting  diseased  and  healthy  sets  in 
the  autumn.  Will  you  give  us  a  short  schedule,  that 
the  experiment  may  be  tried  by  a  great  number  upon 

the  same  model  1  C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket. ^I  beg  to 

forward  you  a  sample  of  Potatoes  taken  up  to-day, 
which  appear  to  be  very  much  infected  with  disease. 
They  are  called  Neville's  Defiance,  an  early  Potato, 
which  was  planted  in  trenches  covered  with  leaf-mould, 
without  any  other  preparation  of  manure,  the  first 
week  in  November,  the  previous  crops  being  late  Peas 
after  early  Broccoli.  They  did  not  come  up  till  the 
usual  time,  but  they  were  cut  down  by  the  frost  just 
after  they  had  made  their  appearance.  Since  they  have 
come  up  again  they  have  all  along  appeared  healthy, 
and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  there  is  not  the  shghtest 
indication  of  disease  in  the  haulm.  Owing  to  the  dry 
weather,  the  latter  droops  very  much,  but  stiU  it  is  in 
good  health.  Have  you  heard  of  a  similar  case  ?  [No.] 
W.  J.  Ward,  Gardener,  Prospect  Hill,  near  Reading. 

PelargoniJims.- — I  have  read  with  pleasure  your  de- 
scription of  the  "  Wilmore  Surprise,"  which  wM,  doubt- 
less, prove  an  acquisition,  and  will  certainly  be  some- 
thing different  from  anything  at  present  in  cultivation. 
I  wish  we  could  rely  as  much  on  the  descriptions  of  the 
so-called  new  varieties  that  are  continually  making  a 
noise  in  the  world  ;  when  once  your  half-guinea  has 
been  paid  for  a  plant,  it  is  mortifying  to  find  it  so  much 
like  some  you  ah'eady  possess,  that  if  you  accidentally 
lose  the  name,  you  wiU  take  it  for  one  of  your  old 
favourites,  the  flowers  are  so  much  alike.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  single  flower  with  13  petals  ;  when  fully 
expanded  it  measured  5^  inches  across ;  it  was  not  quite 
so  good  in  shape  as  the  other  flowers  on  the  plant,  but 
nearly  so.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  plant,  or  the  branch  (which  I  struck)  on  which  it 
grew,  to  produce  me  such  another  monster,  I  have  a 
blue  Cmeraria  raised  from  seed,  which  has  two  of  its 
flowers  quite  double,  I  have  removed  all  the  single 
blossoms  but  one  which  has  a  few  extra  petals,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  ripen  seed  from  it,  and  thus 
obtain  a  good  addition  to  this  favourite  race  of  plants. 
H.,  Ludlow. 1  saw  an  article  in  last  week's  Chro- 
nicle, on  the  Wilmore  Surprise,  by  Mr.  Rosier,  of 
Brooklands  Nursery,  Blackheath,  in  which  he  supposes 
Mont  Blaue  to  be  the  same  thing  as  Album  planum  of 
Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson's  catalogue ;  fearing  this  state- 
ment  may  lead  some  into  error,  I  beg  to  say  that  Album 
planum  was  grown,  at  the  Wellington-road  Nursery,  at 
least  two  years  before  Mont  Blanc  was  sent  out,  and  is 
quite  a  different  habited  plant.  Mr.  R.  does  not  men- 
tion that  there  are  two  distmct  varieties  of  Mont  Blanc, 
both  of  which  were  raised  by  Mr.  Story,  and  sent  out 
through  Mr.  Beck  under  the  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  former 
(No.  1)  is  the  variety  that  produces  the  semidouble 
flowers,  and  is  of  no  value;  the  latter  (No.  2)  is  an  ex- 
cellent Pelargonium,  and  worthy  of  being  in  every  col- 
lection. T.  S.  Somerville,  JVelUngton-road  Nursery, 
St.  John's  SVood. 

Incarvillea  grandiflora. — Novelties  in  the  way  of 
Bignoniads  being  on  the  tapis,  brings  to  mind  a  plant  I 
saw  a  short  time  since,  which,  although  not  new,  will 
be  not  the  less  available,  it  being  one  of  the  most  lovely 
things  I  have  sf  en  of  late,  namely  Incarvillea  gran- 
diflora.    It  is  probably  hardy  in  some  parts  of  England, 


but  it  richly  deserves  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in 
cold  climates.  I  imagine  that  it  is,  like  most  of  the 
family,  a  very  shy  bloomer  ;  but  when  it  does  flower 
well  it  is  really  beautiful.  J.  Cole,  Oldford, 

The  Proper  Season  for  Planting  Evergreens. — I 
believe  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  mistaken  practice 
than  the  common  one,  of  planting  evergreens  at  the  same-' 
season  as  deciduous  trees.  However  contrary  to 
received  opinion  it  may  be,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  worst  months  for  planting  evergreens  are 
December,  .January,  February,  and  March  ;  and  the 
best,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  Even  in  a 
dry  summer,  evergreens  run  little  danger,  if  the  planter 
will  take  the  trouble  of  throwing  a  good  souse  of  water 
into  the  hole  before  planting,     S.  B.,  DorJcing. 

Village  Ignorance. — I  will  give  you  an  illustration 
of  village  ignorance,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  gives 
rise  to  popular  error.  A  woman  with  a  very  vivacious 
manner  brought  to  me  on  Saturday  evening  two  very 
fine  live  chrysalids  of  Acheronta  Atropos,  which  she 
found  in  her  Potato  bed  in  an  earthy  sort  of  nest.  She 
had  kept  them  for  a  day  or  two  and  fed  them  with 
Potato  leaves,  of  which  she  declared  they  had  eaten  t 
Now,  this  is  the  sort  of  evidence  from  whence  arises  the 
hedgehog  and  viper  stories  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
This  woman  beUeved  that  the  pupse  had  fed  upon  the 
Potato-top,  and  thought  she  was  giving  me  some  useful 
information  as  to  their  future  management,  B. 

Hoya  bella. — This  plant  grows  with  me  very  freely^ 
and  produces  abundance  of  flower  buds,  but  they  eQI 
faU  off  without  e-xpanding.  Have  any  of  yotir  corre- 
spondents experienced  the  same  defect,  or  can  they 
suggest  a  remedy  ?  My  plant  is  growing  in  a  pot  in  a 
cool  Orchid  house,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and 
moderate  moisture.  Other  Hoyas  flower  imder  the 
same  treatment,  but  it  does  not.  I  have  lately  removed 
it  to  a  warmer  house,  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  plant  to 
look  more  healthy  than  it  has  done  in  its  former  abode. 
It  aopears  to  differ  in  habit  from  Hoya  carnosa,  as  the 
peduncle  itself  falls  off  after  the  buds  have  fallen, 
instead  of  throwing  out  fresh  buds  as  that  species  does. 
This  however  may  be  peculiar  to  the  unhealthy  state  of 
my  plant.  J.  R. 

The  Willow-leaved  Ixora  {I.  salicifolia). — A  plant 
now  in  bloom  here  has  a  truss  of  flowers  on  it  which 
measures  16  inches  in  circumference,  I  am  much 
pleased  with  this  Ixora,  and  I  am  sure,  when  it  shall 
have  become  better  known,  it  will  be  a  greater  favourite 
with  the  public,  both  for  the  purposes  of  e.xhibition  and 
for  private  decoration.  It  appears  to  be  "  worked  "  on 
I.xora  coceinea  ;  but  this  is  not  a  good  stock  for  it,  for 
we  all  know  that  the  Ixora  tribe  throws  up  ground 
shoots,  w-hieh  renders  them  unfit  for  stocks.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  remove  several  such  shoots  already  ; 
besides,  this  plant  possesses  as  strong  a  habit  as  any  of 
the  others.  Gardema  Fortuni,  too,  is  often  worked  on 
G.  florida  and  G,  radicans,  while  the  two  latter  are 
weaker  kuids  than  the  former.  D,  Eidd. 


HoRiiotTLTiniii.,  Oct.  1. — E,  Bea.\de,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Sir  R.  Burdett,  Bart.,  J.  S.  Leigh,  Esq.,  and 
L.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows.  A  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slongh,  for  an 
exhibition  of  Dahlias,  consisting  of  large  and  esqui- 
site  blooms  from  plants  that  were  stated  to  have  been 
in  flower  for  nearly  two  months.  The  sorts  were  as 
follows : — Duke  of  Wellington,  Thames  Bank  Hero, 
Fearless,  John  Edwards,  Magnificent,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, Richard  Cob  den,  Mrs,  Seldon  (Turner),  Essex 
Triumph,  Queen  of  Lilacs  (Turner),  Mr.  Seldon 
(Tuiner),  Toisond'Or,  Snowflake,  Scarlet  Giem(Turner), 
Seraph,  Mynn,  Queen  of  Primroses,  Black  Prince,  Mr, 
Palmer,  Rosea  Alba,  Grandis,  Model,  Miss  Hawtrey, 
and  Goliah ;  the  last  six  being  seedlings.  The  same 
grower  also  showed  12  fancy  flowers,  viz,  :  Belle  da 
Nogent,  Highland  Chief,  llrs.  Hansard  (Edwards), 
Freund  Schmidt,  General  Cavaignac,  Gasparini,  Non- 
such (Turner),  Dulcinee,  Rainbow,  Mrs.  Labouchere, 
Striata  Perfecta,  and  Pretty  Polly  (Turner) ;  the  latter 
a  seedling  of  considerable  promise. — Mr,  Bragg,  of 
Slough,  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  "  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Ashley,"  a  beautiful  waxy-looking  light  seedling, 
tipped  and  shaded  with  rose.  It  is  a  flower  of  good 
form,  but  unfortunately  possesses  an  imperfect  centre. 

J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  HoUoway,  sent  six  blooms  of  his 

beautiful  white-tipped  yellow  fancy  seedling,  named 
Mrs.  Hansard  ;  and  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  the  following 
three  seedlings,  raised  by  Mr.  Stein  :  Nil  Desperandum, 
scarlet ;  Nepaulese  Prince,  shaded  maroon — both  fine 
flowers  ;  and  New  Standard,  a  purple  and  white  "  fancy." 
Other  florists'  flowers  consisted  of  12  spikes  of  HoUy. 
hocks  from  Mi\  Bragg,  for  which  a  Certificate  of  Jlerit 
was  awarded,  and  some  nice  looking  Petunias  from  Mr. 
Gadd,  gr.  to  T.  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  Hamraersniith. 
Flowering  examples  of  the  new  Chilian  climber,  Lapa- 
geria  rosea,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Selkirk,  gr.  to  W.  J", 
Meyers,  Esq.,  of  Shenley,  and  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Son,  of  Exeter.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  sent  by 
Mr.  Lobb,  from  "  Conception,"  to  the  Exeter  Nursery, 
where  it  has  blossomed  in  a  conservatory  ;  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Messrs,  Veitch  that  it  will  prove  hardy. 
They  have  found  it  to  he  a  very  free  growing  plant, 
but  whether  or  not  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  profuse 
bloomer  remains  to  be  seen.  The  blossoms,  individu- 
ally, are  extremely  handsome,  and  exactly  resemble  the 
published  drawings  of  them  both  in  shape  and  coloiu'} 
except  that  the  mmute  white  spots  which  are  repre- 
sented as  being  spread  over  the  interior  of  the  criffisoii 
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bell  were  nearly  wanting,  or  very  indistinctly  marked 
in  the  specimens  shown,  to  each  of  which  a  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Younj,  of  Milford  Nursery, 
Godalming,  sent  two  plants  in  pots  of  Cryptomeria  ja- 
ponica  about  3  feet  high,  loaded  with  young  cones.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Cryptomeria  had  ripened  seeds  at  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that 
young  plants  had  been  raised  there  from  them. — Mr. 
Franldin,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  -^jroduced  a  collection 
of  Orchids,  consisting  of  Oncidium  Papilio,  Vanda 
suavis,  Lfeha  Perrinii,  Cattleya  bicolor  (with  a  highly- 
coloured  hp),  a  Cycnoches  from  Costa  Rica,  and  one  or 

two  other  plants.    A  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded 

Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  received  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  a  nice  exhibition  of  Odontoglossum  grande, 
plants  of  which  were  stated  to  keep  in  blossom  in  a  cool 
show-house,  at  the  Kingston  Nursery,  for  several  weeks 
together.— Mr.  Ingram,  gr.  to  her  Majesty  at  Frog- 
more,  sent  cut  specimens  of  a  seedling  Heath,  in  the 
way  of  princeps,  which  promises  to  be  well  worth  cul- 
tivating ;  also  a  beautiful  example  of  the  Prickly 
Cayenne  Pine-Apple,  weighing  7  lbs.  5  oz.  It  was 
somewhat  unripe  at  the  top  ;  but  every  Pine-grower 
knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  this  kind  of  Pine-apple 
to  ripen  perfectly  from  end  to  end.     A  Large  Silver 

Medal  was  awarded  it Mr.  Ward,  gr.  to  W.  Stephens, 

Esq.,  sent  two  Envilles  and  a  Globe,  whose  weights 
were  respectively  5  lbs.  2  oz.,  4  lbs.  4  oz.,  and  4  lbs.  ; 
and  Mr.  Eckford,  gr.  to  C.  Child,  Esci.,  of  Brom- 
ley-palace, showed  a  small  Queen  which  had  been 
ripened  out  of  doors.  It  was  stated  to  have  been 
planted  out  on  the  liih  of  May  last.  Various  Grapes 
were  shown,  among  which  was  a  sample  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, from  the  large  Vine  at  Cumberland-lodge,  which 
was  stated  to  have  ripened  this  year  a  very  heavy  and 
fine  crop.  The  bunches  exhibited  were  rather  above 
the  average  size  and  well  coloured.  Mr.  Forsyth,  gr. 
tojfiscount  Barrington,  Beckett,  near  Shrivenham, 
hacPfciee  beautiful  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  but  a 
little mbbed  by  travelling,  weigliing  respectively  2  lbs., 
1  lb.  p)  oz,,  and  1  lb.  7  oz.  A  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  them. — Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  at  Trentham,  produced  three  bunches  of 
Millhill  Black  Hamburgb,  weighing  respectively 
1  lb.  10  oz.,  1  lb.  9ioz.,  and  1  lb.  6  oz.,  and  a  bunch  of 
Dutch  Hamburgh,  1  lb.  4  oz.  A  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  the  Millhill,  which  is  a  large,  and  finely 
flavoured  Grape,  quite  distinct  from  either  the  common 
Black  Hamburgh,  or  the  old  Dutch  Hamburgh, 
which  does  not  always  become  black,  but  is  often  of  a 
flame  or  red  colour.  Examples  of  a  different  Grape, 
bearing  the  same  name,  to  which  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  was  awarded,  were  communicated  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  of  Stowe.  Mr.  Agent,  gr.  to  W.  M.  Webster, 
Esq.,  sent  a  large  punnet  of  Black  Hamburgh,  not  large 
either  in  bunch  or  berry,  but  very  black,  and  beautifuUy 
covered  with  bloom.  Well  grown  specimens  of  the 
same  kind  of  Grape  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Rust,  gr. 
to  J.  Maclaren,  Esq.,  of  Ticehurst,  Sussex.  A  Certifi-- 
cate  of  Merit  was  awarded  them.  Cambrian  and  Late 
Admirable  Peaches  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Meyers,  of 
Brentford  ;  and  Mr.  Budd,  gr.  to  J.  Reeves,  Esq. ,  sent 
a  ripe  fruit  of  the  Egg  Gourd  (Cucurbitaovifera)  which, 
m  a  ripe  state,  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent 
winter  vegetable. — From  the  Garden  of  the  Society 
came  Brassia  brachiata,  the  new  yellow  flowered  annual 
Microsperma  (Eucnide)  bartonioides,  Pronaya  elegans. 
Plumbago  Larpentas,  a  variety  of  Japan  Lily,  Niphtea 
oblonga,  Manettia  cordifoUa,  a  tolerably  gay  plant  at 
tins  season  ;  Angelonia  mosehata,  a  rather  handsome 
species  ;  the  little  pale-green  flowered  Clematis  graveo- 
lens,  a  suitable  plant  for  rockwork ;  a  hybrid  Anemone, 
raised  between  A.  japouica  and  the  white  Indian  A. 
vitifolia  ;  two  species  of  Aphelandra ;  Boronia  denticu- 
lata,  a  Cape  Heath,  and  two  fine  specimens  of  the 
Siebold  Sedum  just  coming  into  flower.  The  same  esta- 
blishment also  ftirnished  samples  of  the  Barrington  and 
Chancellor  Peaches,  two  good  late  varieties. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Bowes'  Manoe,  neak  Sohthgate,  the  Residence 
OF  the  Lord  ChaiNcellor. — Since  we  visited  this  in- 
teresting suburban  villa,  in  1848,  several  improvements 
of  importance  have  been  effected  in  the  garden  scenery 
around  the  house,  and  further  alterations  are  contem- 
plated. On  the  north  front,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  adjacent  meadow  has  been  converted  into  dressed 
ground,  a  broad  gravel  walk,  straight  and  level,  with  a 
wide  margin  of  Grass,  has  been  formed  along  the  side 
of  the  lawn,  from  the  house  towards  the"  New  River," 
and  the  shrubbery  at  the  extremity  of  the  lawn,  on  this 
side  of  the  house,  is  about  to  be  broken  up  into 
clumps,  with  Grass  between  them,  which  will  extend 
and  improve  the  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  gar- 
den. A  new  entrance  from  the  public  road  has 
been  made  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  the  house, 
whose  seclusion  is,  however,  maintained  by  throwing 
up  a  high  bank  of  earth  between  the  gate  and  the 
house,  and  planting  it  with  evergreens,  intermixed  with 
Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  scarlet  Geraniums,  the  taller 
growing  kinds  of  Calceolarias,  and,  towards  the  margin, 
Verbenas  and  Mignonette.  A  new  shrubbery  has  been 
planted  up  the  side  of  the  boundary  wall  on  the  south 
front,  and  on  the  west  side  the  courses  of  the  walks 
have  been  greatly  alt^ed,  fresh  flower  beds  have  been 
formed,  and  other  impovements  effected.  The  small 
kitchen  garden  on  this  side  o{  the  house  is  about  to 
be  added  to  the  flower  garden,  its  walls  will  be 
removed,  and  any  portion  of  the  glass  erections  worth 
preserving  will  be  put  up  in  the  old  kitchen  garden,  in 


which  new  forcing  pits  are  about  to  be  erected.  The 
place,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  Is 
altogether  gradually  assuming  a  character  which  in 
time  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting.  The  house 
itself  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  dressed  ground,  with 
open  grassy  sward  on  one  side,  and  a  tolerably  exten- 
sive lawn,  with  its  lake,  island,  and  flower-beds  on  the 
other.  A  rustic  bridge  over  a  narrow  part  of  the  lake 
leads  to  the  island,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  secluded 
dall,  furnished  with  a  fountain  and  basin,  and  over- 
canopied  with  Roses  .and  climbing  plants,  form- 
ing an  agreeable  and  cool  retreat  in  a  warm 
summer  day.  A  large  vase  placed  in  the  water, 
between  the  house  and  the  island,  had  a  very  orna- 
mental appearance.  It  was  filled  with  tall  scarlet 
Geraniums  in  the  centre.  Salvia  fulgens,  the  clear 
yellow  Calceolaria  viscosissima,  and  other  plants,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  Indian  Cress,  which  hung 
over  the  side  of  the  vase  down  near  the  water.  Bed- 
ding plants  have  been  very  effective  here  this  season. 
We  remarked  a  large  circular  bed  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  In  the  centre  was  a  mass  of  the 
scarlet  Geranium  compactum,  then  came  a  belt  of  Fish's 
dwarf  variety  of  Ageratum  ccelestinum  ;  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Calceolaria  Kayii,  next  which  was  Tom 
Thumb  Geranium  ;  the  whole  being  finished  off  by 
Verbenas,  Mignonette,  and  the  little  blue  Lobelia 
gracilis.  Some  of  the  other  beds  were  planted 
after  the  same  fashion  ;  but  there  were  also  many  self- 
coloured  ones,  among  which  few  made  a  better  display 
than  one  or  two  whic'n  were  occupied  with  Robinson's 
Defiance  Verbena,  which  proves  to  be  a  capital  bedder. 
Verbena  Satellite  likewise  makes  a  good  bed,  as  do  also 
the  Verbenas  Duchesse  Decazes,  Rayii,  Perfection, 
St.  Margaret's,  Hendersoui  and  Chavlwoodii.  A  very 
good  bed  was  formed  by  surrounding  the  old  horse-shoe 
Geranium  with  Mangles'  variegated.  Through  most  of 
the  beds  Mignonette  was  largely  sprinkled,  adding 
fragrance  to  their  beauty. 


sometimes  produced  by  sulphate  of  quinine.  Adau- 
sonia  digitata  is  common  in  Senegal,  where  Adanson, 
who  described  it,saw  it  employed  for  the  purposes  I  have 
mentioned.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  get  a  new 
supply  of  bark  ;  and  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
high  price  of  Peruvian  bark,  as  well  as  the  expense  to 
which  the  public  are  put  in  the  treatment  of  iutermit- 
tent  fevers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sulphate  of  quinine,  even  adulterated,  it  may 
perhaps  be  worth  the  while  of  the  academy  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  above  stated,  and  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  plentiful  supply  of  this  bark  from  abroad.  After 
this  communication  was  read,  M.  Bussy  announced  that 
the  Government  had  already  taken  up  the  subject,  and 
that  a  large  quantity  of  baobab  (Adansonia  digitata) 
had  been  imported  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined 
in  a  chemical  and  therapeutical  point  of  view.  M. 
Bussy  also  expressed  his  readiness  to  place  samples  of 
the  bark  in  the  hands  of  such  practitioners  and  chemists 
as  might  desire  them.   Comptes  Renins. 


Miscellaneous. 

Adelges  AUetk. — This  insect  forms  the  cone-like 
excrescences  on  the  Spruce  Fir.  The  original  matriarch 
lives  outside  the  gall,  remaining  all  winter  in  a  dormant 
state  at  the  root  of  the  bud.  As  soon  as  the  bud 
swells  she  revives  likewise,  and  speedily  becoming 
enlarged  with  the  juice  imbibed,  she  lays  some 
hundreds  of  eggs  about  her.  The  bud  meanwhile, 
mstead  of  growing  in  length,  becomes  fleshy,  and  this 
fleshiness  is  communicated  to  the  leaves.  The  result 
is  an  arrested  bud,  into  the  recesses  of  which,  the 
young  issuing  from  the  cluster  of  ova  on  the  outside  of 
it  beneath  betake  themselves,  and  become  soon  closed 
in  during  the  growth  consequent  on  the  increased 
irritation  occasioned  by  their  presence  in  its  interior. 
As  to  the  alleged  diversity  of  the  species  produced  by 
the  small  rounded  eones  at  the  summit  of  twigs  (Chermes 
oocejaeus,  Ratz.),  and  those  from  the  larger,  more 
fleshy,  and  more  oblong  galls  arising  at  the  bases,  or 
enveloped  in  the  substance  of  shoots  (C.  viridis,  Ratz.), 
the  greater  exposure  to  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  give  a 
deeper  tint  of  colour  as  well  as  a  more  rapid  evolution 
to  the  inclosed  inmates.  The  difference  assigned  in  the 
structure  of  the  wing- veins  quite  eludes  my  detection. 
Those  arrested  individuals  that  pass  the  winter  ou  the 
branches  are  perhaps  the  progeny  of  winged  females, 
which  are  oviparous.  I  observe,  also,  that  winged 
females  of  two  other  species  are  in  like  manner 
oviparous,  viz.,  those  of  A.  Larieis  and  A.  corticalis. 
M.  Macquart  had  long  since  remarked  this  fact  in 
regard  to  A.  Larieis,  and  felt  persuaded  that  it  was  only 
the  second  generation  whose  winged  females  are  in.  this 
condition.  He  considered  it  to  be  a  Psylla,  and  being 
anomalous,  proposed  to  form  of  it  a  new  genus,  which, 
not  finding  he  had  prefixed  a  name  to,  MM.  Amyot  and 
Serville,  in  attempting  to  supply  the  oversight,  have 
called  Cnaphalodes  (Hemipt.  594,  595).  The  structure 
however  of  the  larvte  of  Adelges,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mature  insect,  indicates  that  it  follows  the  type  of  the 
Coccidce  rather  than  either  that  of  the  Psyllidee  or 
Aphidfe.  J.  Hardy,  Penmanshiel,  in  the  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Bark  of  Adansonia  digitata  in 
Intermittent  Fevers,  by  M.  Simon  Pierre. — About  two 
years  ago  M.  Duchassaing,  a  physician  at  Guadaloupe, 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  result  of 
some  experiments  he  had  made  with  the  bark  of  the 
Adansonia  in  intermittent  fevers.  The  use  of  this  bark 
he  learned  from  the  negroes,  who  constantly  employ  it 
in  cases  of  marsh  fever.  Experiments  have  been  made 
with  this  bark  in  Burgundy,  where  fever  is  ende- 
mic, and  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris.  The  results 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  I  tliink  them  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  academy.  Having  taken  cases 
in  which  fever  was  severe,  and  had  not  been  overcome 
by  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  patients  were  cured,  and 
that  completely,  by  the  use  of  the  bark  in  question.  I 
have  been  able  to  make  but  seven  observations,  my 
stock  of  bark  being  consumed.  In  all  the  circumstancs 
in  which  I  have  applied  this  remedy,  the  attacks  of 
fever  were  clearly  marked,  and  of  different  types.  Of 
the  patients,  some  lived  in  Burgundy,  some  came  from 
Africa,  and  one  from  La  Rochelle  ;  one,  moreover,  was  a 
surgeon  who  had  been  a  patient  for  several  months. 
None  of  them  were  attacked  so  slightly  as  to  be  cured 
by  repose  in  bed.  The  bark  of  Adansonia  was  given 
in  a  dose  of  30  grammes  in  one  litre  of  water  ;  three 
such  doses  were  generally  sufficient.  The  taste  of  this 
decoction  is  not  at  all  disagreeable,  and  its  action  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  of  those  inconveniences  which  are 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

CFor  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Watering  is  an  operation  which  at  this  season  mast 
be  performed  with  increased  caution,  and  the  little  that 
is  required  should  be  given  in  the  morning,  when  the 
ventilation  is  first  increased  above  the  ordinary  night 
quantity.  To  assist  in  drying  up  the  damp  which  is 
unavoidably  engendered  both  by  the  watering  and  the 
natural  circumstances  of  the  season,  a  moderate  fire 
should  be  lighted  at  the  same  time,  except  when  the 
sun  itself  is  strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  applica- 
tion of  artificial  heat  during  the  day  will  render  it 
necessary  to  open  the  ventilators  wider,  to  allow  free 
egress  for  the  evaporated  moisture.  Extremes,  how- 
ever, must,  in  this,  as  in  every  case,  be  carefully 
avoided,  keepmg  in  mind  that  the  object  in  using  the 
pipes  or  flues  during  the  day  is  merely  to  free  the  house 
and  its  atmosphere  from  superfluous  moisture,  and  that 
the  existence  of  the  latter  is  calculated  to  be  injurious. 
A  very  arid  atmosphere  is  not  less  irreconcileatale  with 
the  well-being  of  plants  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
healthy  foliage.  It  is  even  more  detrimental  to  them 
than  to  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Vine.  The  middle  course 
must  be  the  one  pursued,  regulating  the  amount  of  air 
and  flre-heat,  so  as  to  effect  the  desired  purpose  by  the 
usual  time  of  reducing  the  air  in  the  evening,  when  the 
heat  should  be  checked  by  means  of  dampers  in  the 
flues,  or  stop-cocks  in  the  hot  water  pipes.  After  such 
treatment  during  the  day,  the  heat  enclosed  within  the 
house  will  generally  be  sufficient  during  night  fop 
greenhouse  plants  ;  as  they  will  endure  a  much  lower 
temperature  when  comfortably  dry,  than  under  dif- 
ferent cireamstances.  Stove  plants  require  much  the 
same  treatment  at  this  season,  taking  care,  of  course, 
to  proportion  the  temperature  according  to  their  natural 
requirements.  If  their  wood  is  properly  matured  they 
will  stand  uninjured  in  a  very  low  temperature.  Ixias, 
Sparaxis,  and  other  Cape  bulbs  of  that  kind,  should  be 
repotted  and  plunged  in  a  cool  frame,  or  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  a  frame  of  prepared  soil,  and  their 
elegapt  blossoms  used  for  placing  in  the  glasses. 
In  favourable  localities  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a 
frame,  as  they  may  be  planted  in  the  ground  in  a  nicely 
prepared  border,  and  left  there  for  several  years.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  a  good  plan  to  part  these  plants  too 
frequently,  as  they  are  not  very  productive  of  flowers 
the  first  year  after  they  have  been  disturbed.  It  grown 
in  pots  therefore,  unless  very  much  crowded,  it  will  be 
better  to  be  content  with  carefully  removing  as  much  of 
the  soil  as  can  be  managed,  without  disturbing  the 
bulbs,  and  replacing  it  by  some  fresh  soil.  For  the 
smaller  growing  kinds,  the  compost  should  be  light  and 
sandy,  containing  a  considerable  admixture  of  peat ;  but 
for  Gladioli,  and  others  of  similar  growth,  a  soil  some- 
what richer  and  stronger  is  needed.  In  all  the  plant- 
houses  let  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  neatness 
prevail,  and  spare  no  pains  to  give  them  a  gay  and 
cheerful  appearance,  that  the  contrast  between  them 
and  the  external  desolation,  now  beginning  to  reign 
around,  may  be  more  conspicuous.  At  this  season,  by 
good  management,  plant-houses  may  be  made  a  luxury 
indeed,  and  will  afford  pleasure  to  their  proprietors. 
FOECING  DEPARTMENT, 

As  the  length  and  strength  of  daylight  is  now  so 
rapidly  diminishing,  all  the  glass  sashes  of  the  different 
structures  should  be  washed ;  and  to  render  the  good 
effects  of  this  ablution  as  permanent  as  possible,  the 
mats,  &c.,  which  are  all  used  for  covering  at  night, 
should  be  carefully  removed  to  the  sheds  during  the 
day  and  kept  perfectly  clean,  or  the  sashes  will  soon  be 
as  dirty  as  ever.  Pineries. — Montserrat  Pines,  which 
are  now  showing  or  flowering,  will  be  invaluable  in  early 
spring,  and  should  be  assisted  by  every  available  means. 
A  steady  bottom  and  top-heat  must  be  maintained,  and 
the  most  careful  attention  paid  to  watering.  Let  them 
have  all  the  light  possible,  especially  while  they  are  in 
flower,  at  which  time  air  must  be  liberally  admitted 
during  the  day,  to  dry  the  atmosphere,  and  to  prevent 
the  monstrous  growth  of  their  crowns.  Vineries. — In 
the  Vineries  containing  winter  Grapes  every  exertion 
must  be  made  to  prevent  damp.  Any  faulty  places  on 
the  roof  which  admit  drip  should  be  repaired,  and  slop- 
ping of  water  entirely  avoided.  Where  there  are  beds 
of  tan  or  leaves  for  plunging  plants  in  during  the 
summer,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  surface  the  beds  with  dry 
sand,  to  keep  down  evaporation.  Any  Grapes  which  are 
not  yet  properly  ripened  should  be  kept  a  httle  warmer 
during  the  day ;  this  will  at  the  same  time  assist  to  ripen 
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the  wood.  Let  all  growing  laterals  be  constantly  removed, 
to  allow  of  the  freer  admission  of  light ;  and  in  cutting  the 
fruit  from  spurs,  prune  back  at  once  to  the  most  pro- 
mising eye  near  the  base.  Mcshkooms. — Continue  to 
make  up  successional  beds,  as  the  season  adTances,  and 
spawn  and  soil  the  earlier  ones,  as  they  are  ready.  It 
will  be  found  time  and  material  well  bestowed  to  spawn 
the  beds  twice,  with  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  between 
the  two  spawnings  ;  by  this  simple  means,  we  ensure  a 
regularity  of  crop  all  over  the  beds,  and  the  supply  is 
more  abundant  and  more  permanent.  Let  the  beds  be 
spawned  1  foot  asunder,  in  the  first  instance,  leaving 
marks  where  it  is  inserted ;  and  plant  the  second  lot 
midway  between  the  first.  Keep  the  floor  constantly- 
moist,  and  the  house  quite  dark.  Let  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  be  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  through 
the  floor,  if  possible,  and  have  ventilators  so  arranged 
that  the  evaporation  may  pass  oflf  freely  at  the  top. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Little  can  be  done  in  this  department,  except  in 
cleaning  and  removing  annuals  and  half-hardy  plants 
as  they  cease  to  be  effective  ;  and,  as  the  various  masses 
of  these  are  removed,  the  beds  should  be  at  once  filled 
with  their  winter  and  early  spring  occupants,  whether 
of  bulbs  or  dwarf  evergreens.  lu  planting  the  former 
no  time  should  be  lost ;  but,  if  a  press  of  other  work 
renders  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  latter,  let  the  ground 
be  neatly  dug  over,  to  give  it  a  clean  and  fresh  appear- 
ance for  the  time  being.  Attend  to  the  pruning  and 
training  of  climbers,  and  the  staking  and  tying  of  any 
plants  requiring  artificial  support.  Very  great  exer- 
tions should  be  made  at  this  season  to  render  the  neat 
and  orderly  keeping  of  a  place  conspicuous,  that  it  may 
in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  gradually  fading 
beauty.  As  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  trees  are  now 
beginning  to  fall,  it  becomes  every  day  a  more  difficult 
matter  to  keep  the  grounds  in  order,  and  renders  the 
moat  industrious  perseverance  necessary  to  maintain 
them  in  a  creditable  condition.  Let  the  necessity  of 
intense  exertion  be  forcibly  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
every  propagator  ;  every  day's  delay  iu  putting  in  cut- 
tings, at  this  season,  lessens  the  short  time  that  they 
would  have  for  striking  root  and  strengthening  them- 
selves before  winter.  Unless  this  work  is  completed 
a  very  strong  force  should  be  concentrated  upon  it, 
as  the  early  summer  display  for  next  year  depends  con- 
siderably on  the  greater  part  of  the  half-hardy  stock 
being  propagated  in  the  autumn.  Attend  to  those  in 
progress,  by  j  udicious  watering,  shading,  and  ventilatio  q  ; 
remove  all  decayed  leaves,  and  carefully  cut  away  every 
attempt  at  producing  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings 
are  rooted,  let  them  be  gradually  but  speedily  inured  to 
the  open  air,  that  they  may  form  sturdy,  healthy  plants 
before  winter.  If  frame-work  in  winter  cannot  be 
afi'orded  for  the  autumn-struck  Rose?,  they  should  be 
planted  in  rich  soil,  in  well  sheltered  borders,  in  the  re- 
serve garden,  that  they  may  have  time  to  establish  them- 
selves. The  Tea-scented  and'  other  tender  kinds  should 
occupy  a  compartment  by  themselves,  where  they  caa  be 
conveniently  protected  from  frost.  Brompton,  Queen, 
and  late  Ten-week  Stocks  should  be  transplanted  into 
light  soil,  in  a  warm,  dry  border,  where  they  ca^  be 
protected  by  placing  a  wooden  frame  over  them  during 
winter.  Take  advantage  of  favourable  weather  for 
gathering  seeds ;  those  of  biennials  and  perennials 
should  be  cleaned  immediately,  and  sown  iu  the  reserve 
garden.  A  considerable  time,  often  amounting  to  an 
entire  season,  is  saved  by  sowing  many  such  plants  in 
autumn. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Do  not,  because  the  season  is  far  advanced,  allow  the 
destroying  of  weeds  to  be  neglected,  as  riiany  of  them 
win  yet  perfect  their  seeds,  and  increase  out-door  diffi- 
culties another  year.  We  have  sometimes  seen  a 
gardener  attend  energetically  to  this  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season,  but  by  suffering  the  autumn  weeds 
to  grow  and  ripen,  he  had  more  than  his  old  work  to  do 
again  the  next  year.  The  earthing  up  of  Celery  and 
Cardoon  crops  had  better  not  be  longer  deferred,  lest 
they  should  be  injured  by  frost ;  the  operation  should  be 
performed  when  the  ground  is  dry,  finishing  the  work 
at  one  operation.  This  plan  for  the  late  crops  is  excel- 
lent, as  both  these  vegetables  are  found  to  keep  a  month 
or  two  later  than  plants  earthed  up  early ;  and  the  work 
is  done  at  less  expense  when  done  at  one  operation. 
Take  advantage  of  wet  weather  to  rub  seeds  out,  rope 
Onions,  and  twist  haybands  for  Cardoona  ;  and  let  the 
most  useful  men  help  forward  with  the  work  in  the 
other  departments. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN, 

Let  the  different  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  be 
carefully  gathered  as  they  ripen,  and  labelled.  The 
shelves  on  which  they  are  laid  should  be  quite  clean  and 
dry,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  fruit  room  kept  per- 
fectly sweet  by  allowing  a  free  current  of  air  to  enter 
below,  and  pass  through  the  roof,  thereby  carrying 
away  with  it  all  the  exhalations  which,  if  allowed  to 
stagnate  within  the  room,  would  materially  injure  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  fruit.  In  storing  the  fruit  let 
all  inferior  or  damaged  ones  be  carefully  picked  out, 
laying  them  aside  for  immediate  use  ;  if  this  be  not 
attended  to,  such  fruit  will  soon  begin  to  decay,  and  if 
not  immediately  detected  will  be  liable  to  communicate 
the  disease  to  their  neighbours.  The  fruit  room  should 
be  cool  and  dry,  and  provided  with  means  for  prevent- 
ing excessive  changes  of  temperature  ;  it  should  be 
provided  with  efficient  means  for  excluding  frost,  either 
by  shutters  or  curtains  to  the  windows.  When  its 
situation  happens  to  be  near  a  plant  house,  or  early 
forcing  house,  heated  by  means  of  a  boiler,  a  small  hot 


water  pipe  properly  supplied  with  stop  taps  may  be 
carried  round  the  room  ;  this  would  ensure  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  frost,  and  in  very  wet  weather  would  be 
useful  to  drive  out  the  damp.  Shelves  are  preferable 
to  drawers  for  keeping  fruit  in  during  winter  ;  as  it  is 
more  easily  examined,  and  any  that  is  beginning  to 
decay  can  be  removed  without  injuring  that  which  is 
still  sound.  When  drawers  are  used  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  considerable  injury  to  the  fruit  every 
time  they  are  moved,  as  it  is  inevitably  rolled  and 
rubbed  about,  thus  causing  it  to  become  spotted  and 
unsightly,  and  at  the  same  time  hastening  its  decay. 
If  the  planting  or  removing  of  any  fruit  trees  is  con- 
templated this  autumn,  preparation  should  be  made  for 
the  purpose  as  early  as  possible,  that  the  work  may  be 
completed  immediately  after  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 
If  this  is  attended  to  the  trees  will  feel  their  way  into 
the  new  soil  this  season.  If  any  new  trees  are  wanted 
from  the  nurseries,  it  is  advisable  to  order  them  imme- 
diately, that  they  may  be  amongst  the  earliest  selections 
from  the  nurserymen's  stock. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

To  ouE  CoEBEspoNDENTS. — May  we  be^  it  to  be  understood  that 
ice  cannot  ansiver  inquiries  privately  through  thi  post.  We  are 
ready  to  give  reasonable  information  through  our  columns, 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  labour  of  writing  letters, 

BooEs  :  J  M  Kelly.  There  is  no  good  gardeners*  dictionary 
adapted  to  modern  gardeners.  Loudon's  "EncyclopiEdia  of 
Gardenin;^"  is  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  work.  Don's 
is  waste  paper.  We  are  not  booksel'ers,  and  do  not  give 
prices,  or  such  information  as  should  be  found  in  adver. 
tisements. — A  SuJj.  Books  with  coloured  plates  cannot  be 
sold  at  a  low  price.  Sowerby's  "English  Bo'any"  and 
Easter's  "Genera  of  British  Flowering  Plants"  are  both 
cheap  works  of  the  kind.  They  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 
W'e  never  give  prices  or  recommend  tradesmen.  We  cannot 
answer  your  inquiry  about  a  successor  to  "Lady's  Botany," 
because  you  do  nut  state  what  your  further  objects  are.  The 
plant  often  called  Tea-tree  by  cottagers  is  Lycium  barbarum. 
Kalosanthes  coccinea  may  be  had  in  every  nursery,  under  the 
old  name  of  Cra-sula  cocciuea. — R  T  M.  Hooker  and  Ar- 
nott's  "British  Flora"  will  perhaps  suit  your  views.  But 
you  must  be  well  acquainted  with  botanical  language  in 
order  to  understand  it.  The  same  work  will  give  you 
information  concerning  all  other  wild  dowering  plants  as 
well  as  Grasses.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  book,  then 
you  should  study  Lindley's  "  School  Botany,"  and  the  Glos- 
sary of  terms  in  the  same  author's  "Elements  of  Botany." 
If  you  want  a  work  with  plates  you  had  better  procure  Par- 
nell's  *'  British  Grasses,"  in  2  vols,  large  Svo. 

Boles  ;  Inquirer.  Take  up  Amaryllis  furmosissima  now,  and 
transfer  it  to  a  greenhouse.  Let  the  leaves  be  allowed 
gradually  to  wither  ;  keep  the  pot  dry.  In  the  spring  begin 
to  force  in  March,  and  ia  the  end  of  May  turn  the  plants  out 
again.  Tigridias  must  be  now  taken  up,  and  the  roots 
kept  in  a  dry  room,  secured  from  frost,  until  next  May. — 
DM,  Plant  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Snow-flakes, 
Anemones,  Squills,  Fritillarias,  Winter  Aconite,  and  early 
Tulips  ;  not  Ranunculuses. 

CoDNTBT  Shows  ;  J  H  eays,  that  at  a  local  show  in  Scotland, 
where  sis  herbaceous  plants  were  exhibited,  one  of  them  was 
a  Tiger  Lily,  and  he  asks  if  that  is  right,  i.  e  .  are  bulbs 
classed  as  herbaceous  plants?  This  it  rather  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. In  common  parlance  bulbs  are  distinguished  from 
herbaceous  plants  ;  but  bulbs  certainly  are  herbaceous  plants 
notwithstanding. 

Cbocdses  :  Stanton,  If  you  will  plant  together  the  ^r^re  yellow, 
with  purple  and  whits  vernus  of  different  shades,  they  will 
all  flower  at  the  same  time,  without  other  precaution. 
There  are  no  colours  among  Crocuses  except  yellow,  white, 
and  various  tints  of  purple. 

Cdcdmbebs  :  A  Subscriber.  Jabus  Maid  Cucumber  is  not  grown 
at  the  Chiswick  Garden,  nor  do  we  know  anything  about  ic. 

Dahlias  :  «S  S.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  specimen  sent. 
Among  Dahlias  such  occurrences  are  very  common.  J  I 

Elder  Wine  :  Fen.  First  sort  very  excellent.  Boil  20  gallons  ' 
of  water;  when  cold  add  20  ibs.  of  Raisins  cut  or  cnopped 
small  J  let  them  work  together  10  days,  stirring  them  twice 
each  day  ;  strain  the  liquor  through  a  flannel  bag  ;  then  , 
add  6  quarts  of  Elder  juice,  and  a  little  juice  of  Sloe;  ;  put  | 
the  whole  into  a  cask,  adding  7  lbs  of  moist  sugar,  and  ^  oz. 
of  ieinglass  dissolved  in  a  littie  of  the  liquor,  with  2  pints  of 
brandy  ;  let  it  stand  three  or  four  months,  when  it  may  (if 
fine)  be  bottled.  Another  and  inferior  sort:  To  a  peck  of 
berries  put  3  gallons  of  water ;  boil  it  half  an  hour,  then 
strain  it  through  a  coarse  sieve ;  to  every  gallon  of  liquor 
put  3  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  ;  then 
stir  all  together  and  bull  it  again  half  an  hour ;  skim  it  well ; 
when  almost  cold  work  it  vrith  a  httle  yeast ;  when  put  into 
the  cask  add  to  it  some  Cloves  and  Ginger  ;  also  a  pound  of 
stoned  Raisins  to  every  gallon  of  wine  ;  let  it  stand  three 
months;  then  bottle  it. — N.B.  The  Ginger  should  be  bruised. 

Fobcing-house  :  Agrestis.  You  may  grow  against  the  wall 
either  a  Peach  or  Apricot  or  Greengage  Plum,  provided  the 
Tine. leaves  do  not  overshadow  the  wall.    If  your  garden 


will  admit  of  your  doing  so,  you  had  better  take  from  the 
open  walls  each  year  a  tree  large  enough  to  cover  the  space 
in  your  house,  and  put  it  back  again  in  the  succeeding 
autumn,  replacing  it  by  a  second  tree  from  your  walls. 

Fedits  -.ebb.  Twelve  sorts  of  Pears  for  a  south  aspect  wall : 
Marie  Louise,  Ganael's  Bergamot.  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  Diel, 
Winter  Nelis,  Thompson's,  Knighfs  Monarch,  Passe  Colmar, 
Glout  Morceau,  Old  Colmar,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Twelve  sorts  of  Plums  for  a  south  aspect:  Royale  Hative, 
Green-gage,  Reine  Claude  Violette,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Nectarine,  Denyer's  Victoria,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Blue 
Perdrigen,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Coe's  Fine  Late  Red.y 

Fboit-eooiis  :  An  Old  Friend.  A  fruit-room  should  be  venti- 
lated well,  and  kept  cold,  but  not  lighted,  except  occasionally. 
The  greater  the  circulation  of  air  the  better.  Do  not  use 
straw,  because  it  is  apt  to  be  mouldy.  Dry  fern  is  the  best 
material.  Do  you  really  think  that  any  men  are  so  dull  as 
not  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  mismanagement  1 

Fedit  Tbees  :  A  Subscriber.  The  following  are  good  sorts  of 
Peaches  for  forcing:  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne.  Belle- 
garde.  Nectarines  for  the  same  purpose :  Elrage,  Yiolette 
Hative,  and  the  Stanmck.  Peaches  for  the  open  wall: 
Grosae  Migaonne,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Bar- 
rington,  Late  Admirable.  Nectarines  ;  Add  the  Imperatrice 
to  the  three  above  mentioned.  The  White  Marseilles,  Pre- 
gussata,  and  Brown  Turkey  are  good  for  forcing.  The  small 
pale  green  Fig  to  which  you  allude  is  most  probably  the 
Nerii.  You  may  grow  the  Jargonelle,  or  any  early  Pear,  on 
a  north  aspect.  l| 

Glass  i  J  E.  If  Hartley's  patent  rough  plate  be  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  Grapes  in  houses,  it  will  be  suitable  for  their 
growth  in  pits.     Where  is  the  difference  ?  J 

Hyacinths  :  Mary  Springfield.  You  cannot  force  Hyacinths 
twice  successively.  You  should  plant  them  in  the  open 
borders,  in  dry  well  drained  places,  and  they  will  supply  you 
with  a  gay  decoration  of  your  out-of-doors  garden. 

Incedsted 'Boilees  :  A  B.  The  "fur"  may  be  removed  by 
adding  sal-ammoniac  (or  muriate  of  ammonia)  to  the  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  oimce  or  so  to  every  90  gallons  of 
water,  "Fur"  will  however  be  again  deposited  iinless  yoa 
use  rain-water  in  future.  J 

Insects  :  A  B.  Your  tree  is  covered  with  the  mussel  scale,  K 
you  can  wash  it  and  scrub  it  repeatedly  with  hot  water  yoa 
may  clean  it;  if  you  cannot  you  must  endure  the  evil,  for  it 
is  incurable.  The  tree  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  get 
into  such  a  state.— i2  J.  The  caterpillar  is  that  ofthe  peppered 
moth,  Biston  betularius.  W.—JCM.  The  insect  sent  with 
the  seed  of  Wheat  is  one  of  the  myriapods,  a  species  of  Julus, 
but  completely  destroyed.  It  is  often,  but  improperly,  mis- 
taken for  the  wireworm.  W. — H R  J.  Westwood  and  Hum- 
phreys' *'  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,"  three  vols.  4to,  con- 
tains descriptions  and  figures  of  all  the  species,  of  full  size, 
with  the  caterpillars.  Wood's  "Index  Entomologictis  "  con- 
tains figures  of  all  the  species  reduced  to  the  width  of  about 
an  inch,  without  caterpillars  ;  and  the  Lepidopterous  volumes 
of  Stephens' "  lilustrations"  contain  descriptions  of  all  the 
species,  with  a  few  figures.    All  are  easily  obtaiuab'e,  W, 

Landscape  Gardening  :  A  Rector,  If  you  will  favour  us  with 
your  address  we  will  write  to  you  privately.  Your  letter  is 
sent  to  Mr,  Eidd. 

Mildew  :  Wix.  Surely  you  do  not  imagine  that  we  approve  of 
every  notion  which  may  enter  our  correspondents*  heads. 
Whea  opinions  are  entertained  by  one  man  of  average  intelli- 
gence, it  is  probable  that  the  same  opinions,  however  childish 
or  absurd,  will  be  held  by  others ;  and  the  easiest  way  to 
expose  them  is  to  publish  them.  We  cannot  personally  deal 
with  every  folly,  or  vulgar  error  ;  for  we  do  not  derive  our 
origin  from  Briareus,  but  you  must  own  that  we  grapple  with 
a  reasonable  number.     Your  letter  nest  Week. 

Names  of  Fboits  :  Inqairer.  Your  Grape,  said  to  be  from  the 
Crimea,  is  not  like  any  known  variety  of  the  Vitis  vinifera. 
It  has  a  small  oval  black  berry,  with  a  shiny  pulp,  very  bad, 
detestable,  like  some  of  the  American  Fox  Grapes  \\~-J  S, 
The  Summer  Franc-Real. U— J  K,  Bath.  1,  Beurre  Ranee; 
3,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  ;  6,  Passe  Colmar;  53,  Ne  plus 
Meuris  ;  19,  Pond's  Seedling  Plum.  Your  seedUng  Peach  is 
a  cUngstone,  and  none  of  that  description  is  reckoned  first- 
rate  in  this  cUmate.ll— -d  Coiistant  Subscriber,  ByVie.  The 
Golden  Noble  Apple.ij— 77iO)7itis  Gee.  Yiolette  Haave  Nec- 
tarine.|l—i/  B.  The  long-shaped  dark-coloured  Pear  is  the 
Bishop's  Thumb ;  the  other,  bruised,  is  perhaps  the  Orange 
Bergamot.li 

Names  of  Plants  :  IH^.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the 
material  called  "  Alva  marina"  (prepared  seaweed),  sold  at 
the  bedding  warehouses  for  stuffing  mattrasses. — Ravenswood, 
1,  Lastrea  spinulosa  ?  2,  L.  recurva  ?  Ic  is  impossible  to 
decide  with  certainty  from  such  specimens  as  these  ;  they 
are  young  plants  of  large  growing  species ;  iu  a  few  years 
the  same  plants,  if  placed  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, will  probably  develops  fronds  2  feet  or  more  ia 
length.  S. — Erzeroum.  2:i2,  Symphytum  near  caucasicum; 
4u5,  Echium  vulgare  ;  47,  Nonnea  puUa,  a  bad  specimen. 
Borage-worts  should  have  their  ripe  fruits  attacbtd.  131, 
Onosma  microspermum  ;  278,  Onosma  1— G  L.  Epidendrum 
gladiatum,  and  Galeandra  Baueri, — Anna  Harrison.  The 
white  stale  of  Cyclamen  hedertefolium. —  Vectis.  Certainly  it 
is  Alyssum  maritimum. — Ordovix.  Cuscuta  Trifolii — IF  I>. 
Godetia  purpurea.— J" i?  JIA.  Your  plant  is  not  in  a  state  for 
determination.  Send  it  again  hereafter  with  ripe  fruit  as 
well  as  flowers,  and  some  account  of  its  history.  You  had 
better  send  yoxir  thermometer  to  a  philosophical  instrument 
maker. —  iV  D  F.  Plants  can  rarely  be  named  from  an  in- 
spection of  a  single  leaf.  Yours  is  probably  a  New  Holland 
Acacia,  near  A.  lophantha.  We  venture  to  doubt  its  South 
American  origin. ^Z>  C  L.  A.  specimen  and  clever  sketch  of 
—  common  Hemp,  Cannabis  sativa.  —  Ravenswood.  It  ts 
Celsia  Arcturus,  which  will  not  bear  frost.  You  will  never 
manage  a  greenhouse  by  books  alone.  A  good  help  is  Mack- 
intosh's  *' Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Stove." — E  N  B.  The 
Convolvulus  is  our  common  Bindweed,  Calystegia  sepium; 
Digitalis  terruginea,  Heienium  autumnale. 

Potatoes  :  D.  It  you  will  consult  our  volumes  for  1345, 1S46, 
and  1847,  you  will  find  that  autumn  planting  is  attended  with 
the  greatest  eucce.-s.  We  believe  it  to  be  by  far  the  best  plan  if 
land  is  ready,  and  if  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston's  method  is  observed. 

Rabbits  :  We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  correspondent 
who  will  inform  An  Old  Friend  of  this  Faper  as  to  the  best 
means  of  catching  rabbits  or  preventing  their  incursions — he 
would  prefer  catching  them.  His  steel  traps  do  n^t  always 
hold  them.  Is  there  any  book  on  the  subject  ? 
River  Water;  X  Y Z.  We  presume  that  you  can  take  what 
water  you  require,  so  that  you  do  not  injure  others.  But  you 
should  consult  your  solicitor. 
Vine  Leaves:  Belper.  We  are  unable  to  ascertain  what  ails 
the  leaves.  The  appearance  is  very  much  that  of  leaves  acted 
on  by  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  or  sulphurous  acid.  We  doubt 
whether  they  are  diseased  m  the  proper  sense  ofthe  word. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS, 

Antiebhincms  :  M  B.  A.  very  large-flowered  robust  variety, 
suitable  for  borders.* 

Calceolarias  :  MB.  Both  good  flowers,  and  worth  cultivatiDg; 
but  of  the  two  we  like  16  best.* 

DAHLiiS  :  Z.  Your  seedling  is  lar?e,  well  up  in  the  centre,  and 
of  pood  outline;  but  it  is  somewhat  "ribby."  The  blush 
flower  is  well  formed,  very  deep,  and  has  a  compact  centre  ; 
when  shaded  it  will  pass  for  a  white.  Apparently  two  good 
flowers;  but  of  their  constancy  ot  course  we  can  form  no 
opinion.' —  T  Jt  F.  So  much  bruised  and  spoiled  by  travelliiij 
that  no  opinion  of  their  merits  could  be  formed,* 

FccHSiia  :  W £>,  Worthless  as  a  show  flower.* 
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PEKUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  th< 
Goveromentfor  the  importation  and  sale  of  1 


'  the  Peruvian 
■  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealers,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  aj^ents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bkiqht,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


MANURES. — The  folio  wing    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton £11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.         7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

-Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  6d,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  155.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  lOs.  per 
ton,  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  oiler 
as  under: 
LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY'S  WHEAT  MANURE  FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING, 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
FISHERY    AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  Pub.seb,  Secretary. 

UANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES  FOR  WHEAT 

SOWING.— On  Sale,  Guano  (tinest  Peruvian),  Super- 
phosphate  of  Lime,  made  from  Bone,  Bone-dust  and  half-inch. 
Dried  and  Prepared  Night-soil,  Urate,  Gypsum,  &c.  Also 
Foreign  and  English  Linseed  Cake  of  the  best  quality. — Apply 
to  Mask  Fotbeegill,  204  a.  Upper  Thames-street.  London. 

ESSRS.~NESBIT'S~CHEMICAL  AND    AGKI- 

CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  33,  Kenniugton-lane.  London— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer, 
ing,  (fcc,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education, 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  »kc.,  are  published  by  Long- 
MAN  and  Co.,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

LAND      DRAINING      AND      IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY,  30,  Parliament-street,  London;  and  Bedford 
Circus,  Exeter. 

This  Company  having  been  in  active  operation  for  several 

years,   is  ready  to  undertake   Works  under  the   Government 

Loan,  or  by  fixed  or  annual  charges  under  its  Act  of  Parliament. 

Further  particulars  and  references  may  be  obtained  at  the 

offices. Thomas  Mat,  Secretary. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT, 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  Is.  3d.  to  la.  Qd, 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashea,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d,  to  9d.  per 
foot HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

STEPHEN6UN  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southw%k,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfaUy  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobihty's  teats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
S'ences,  Wire-work.  &c. 

THE  CONICAL  BOILERS  INA'"ENTED  BY 
JOHN  ROGERS,  Esq.,  are  supplied  and  fixed  by  John 
Shewen,  ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  Also  all  kinds  of  Hot  Water 
Apparatus.  For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings,  Mr.  Shzwen 
should  be  consulted,  his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  being  safer, 
more  efficient,  and  more  durable  than  any  other. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  BOILERS. 


OURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
-■-^  their  Friends,  in  consequence  of  the  present  reduced  price 
of  iron,  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  price  of  their  Boilers.     The  price  will  be,  now  : 

10  in.  will  warm   50  ft.  4  in.  pipe  ...  £1  15    0 

12  in.        do,  75  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...    2    5    0 

14  in.        do.        100  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...    2  15    0 

16  in,        do.        150  ft,  4  in.  do.  ...     3  10     0 

18  in.        do.        250  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...     4  10     0 

21  in.        do.        350  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...     6  10    0 

24  in.        do,        450  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...    7    0    0 

New  Pattern  Boilehs. 

25  in,  will  warm  600  ft.  4  in.  pipe  ...  11  10  0 
30  in.  do,  800  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...  15  15  0 
36  in.        do.      1500  ft.  4  in.  do.               ...  25    0    0 

All  Boilers  with  double  arms,  up  to  18  in,,  5s,  extra ;  to  24 
in.,  10s.  extra  ;  all  above  the  same  price. 
130,  Fleet-street,  London,  Oct.  5. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  — EMIGRANTS  are  ia- 
-L  formed  MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.  have  from  time  to 
time  supplied  the  first  settlers  to  Swan  River,  Port  Natal,  and 
all  the  Australian  Colonies,  with  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENT3  ;  they  beg  an  inspection  of  their  stock,  at  118,  Fen- 
church-street,  near  the  Blackwall  Railway.  N.B.  Persons  be- 
coming purchasers  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  introduction  to 
parties  known  to  the  firm  at  either  of  thp  ahnv  '.nnnipH  n';ifPo 


DR.  S.  NEWlNGTOiN'ti  AGKlCULi  UKAL.  liS- 
VENTIONS.— An  Illustrated  Catalogue,  together  with  a 
Lecture  on  the  Seeding  of  Grain,  and  the  after  cultivation  of 
the  crops,  sent  gratis,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Ddfaue  and  Co., 
21,  Red-Uon-square,  London. 


TO  CLERGYMEN. 

EOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
It  being  intended,  after  Christmas,  1850,  to  establish  a  School 
for  boys  under  17  years  of  age  as  In-sEudents  at  this  College,  a 
PRINCIPAL  is  wanted  to  superintend  the  Institudon.  He 
must  be  a  Clergyman,  and  competent  both  for  the  teaching  and 
management  of  youth.  Salary  3001.  a  year,  witii  a  fee  of  '21. 
per  head  for  every  pupil  in  the  school.  Out-s.udents  above 
that  age  will  continue  to  be  received  as  usual. 

By  order  of  the  Council,  Philip  Bowes,  Secretary. 
London  Office,  26,  King  William-street,  West  Strand. 

ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL      COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
WANTED,  an  intelligent  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  thoroughly 
competent  to  undertake  the  Management  of  the  Farm  attached 
to  the  College.     He  will  be  expected  to  cultivate  the  farm  on 
the  most  improved  system  consistent  with  economical  priuciples. 
By  order  of  the  Council,  Philip  Bowes.  Secretary. 
London  Office,  2(J,  King  William-street,  West  Strand. 


PURE  VVATKR  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM;  less  waste,  by  two-tbirds, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Sieam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural jmrposes,  Threshing  Machines,  Deep- well  Pumps, 
Water- wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made. — Freeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers ;  Office,  70,  Strand,  London. 

ITfie  ^grtcttUttrsl  ^a^ette* 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1850. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Thubbhai,     Oct.       10— AKricultural  Imp.  Sociery  of  Ireland. 
TaUBsDAT,       —       17 — Asr'CLiltural  imp.  Society  ot  irelanu. 


The  best  plan  for  applying  the  Liquid  Manure 
OF  THE  Farm  to  the  soil  has  long  been  an  interesting 
subject  to  farmers.  Attend  as  many  public  or  pri- 
vate meetings  as  we  may,  we  find  this  among  the 
most  prominent  topics  of  discussion.  Englishmen, 
Irishmen,  and  Scotchmen,  are  agreed  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  abusing  each  other  roughly  for  the  waste 
of  liquid  manure  upon  their  respective  farms.  In- 
deed, the  theme  has  become  of  such  a  common-place 
character  that  every  amateur,  on  making  his  debut, 
is  sure  to  cuckoo  it  with  an  air  of  importance,  as  if, 
at  the  first  yoking  of  his  harrow,  he  had  brought  to 
the  surface  an  immortal  discovery. 

Practical  men,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  pro- 
bably as  guilty  of  theorising,  in  their  own  way,  as 
their  more  gifted  companions,  have,  in  self-defence, 
been  all  along  complaining  that  philosophers  have 
not  yet  propounded  a  theory  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  practice,  by  which  they  might  be  enabled  success- 
fully to  apply  the  liquid  which  flows  from  their 
dunghills.  "Liquid  manure  tanks,"  pumps,  carts, 
and  expensive  apparatus,  have  been  set  actively  in 
operation  in  every  province  of  the  kingdom,  but 
without  being  able  to  establish  anything  in  the  shape 
of  general  practice.  Results  exhibited  have  not 
furnished  sufficient  evidence  of  success  to  induce 
general  imitation,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  has 
turned  out  a  fruitless  expenditure.  We  have  seen 
Grass  lands  watered  over  and  over  again,  winter 
season  after  winter  season,  and  no  beneficial  results 
produced.  And  why  '?  simply  because  the  soil  was 
saturated  to  overflowing  with  water  previous  to  the 
application.  The  liquid  manure-tank  never  over- 
flows until  the  pores  of  the  earth  are  first  full  and 
the  rain  which  has  fallen  is  flowing  upon  the  surface. 
Great  things  are  invariably  talked  of  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  experiments,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  practical  men  duly  invited  to  witness  results, 
but  under  such  circumstances  need  we  wonder  at 
disappointment  ?  Seeing  is  believing  with  practical 
men,  and  one  failure  of  this  kind  is  sufficient 
to  counter-balance  a  thousand  arguments  to  the 
contrary. 

The  successful  and  oft-quoted  example  of  Chinese 
practice  is  not  sufficient  to  convince.  "  Far-fetched 
fowls,"  it  is  said,  "have  fair  feathers:"  but  the 
climate  and  agriculture  of  the  celestial  empire  are 
very  different  from  those  of  Britain.  Were  English 
farmers  a  race  of  market  gardeners  or  peasant  pro- 
prietors they  might,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  this, 
imitate  those  of  China,  but  in  our  present  position 
the  pattern  requires  more  hands  than  we  have  at 
our  command.  And,  in  practice,  to  propose  a  scheme 
which  requires  more  hands  at  one  season  of  the  year 
than  can  be  employed  at  another,  is  just  to  propose 
what  is  tantamount  to  an  impracticability.  It  is 
just  to  propose  an  Irishman's  life  to  an  Englishman 
— half  his  time  in  the  poor-house,  and  the  other  half 
in  the  field.  And  we  much  confess  that  in  our 
present  position,  until  spade  husbandry  is  adopted, 
with  all  its  detailed  superintendence  of  the  land,  we 
are  not  sanguine   of  that   system  of  direct  liquid 


manuring  being  carried  out  by  farmers  generally. 
Individual  experiments  may  be  successfully  made, 
but  these,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  go  for 
little  as  affecting  general  practice,  and  until  the 
public  mind  has,  by  steam  ploughs  and  steam  labour, 
taken  one-half  of  the  farm  work  out  of  the  hands  of 
our  labourers,  we  shall  not  have  the  means  at 
command  to  overtake  these  and  other  details  of  the 
farm  as  they  deserve. 

Why  the  application  of  liquids,  as  manure  to  the 
soil,  is  attended  with  more  expense  and  difiiculty, 
has  already  partly  been  accounted  for.  Over  the 
greater  part  of  Britain,  in  the  first  place,  they  can 
only  be  successfully  applied  at  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  labour  market  is  empty,  or  when  labourers 
are  otherwise  employed.  In  the  second  place  they 
must  be  carefully  applied,  or  the  leaves  of  plants 
may  suffer ;  and  thirdly,  prepared  liquids  generally 
require  to  be  diluted,  which  adds  considerably  to 
the  exjjense  of  transport. 

Another  scheme  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Jaspbk 
W.  Rogers,  of  Dublin,  which  has  many  things  to 
recommend  it.  "  It  has,"  says  Mr.  Rogers,  "  been 
my  good  fortune  to  discover  that  peat  charcoal, 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  possesses  the 
power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  all  those  most 
valuable  products,"  meaning  "  the  ammoniacal  and 
other  volatile  gases  "  previously  referred  to.  "  It  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  absorbent  known.  It  will  take 
up  and  retain  many  times  its  own  bulk  of  those 
gases.  Hence  its  inestimable  capability  for  effecting 
the  deodorisation  of  all  sorts  of  manure,  retaining 
all  the  virtues  of  the  liquid  matter,  as  well  as  its 
volatile  products."  Mr.  Rogers  proposes  to  filter 
through  finely  powdered  peat  charcoal,  placed  in 
tanks  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  urine  of  the 
stable,  cow  hovels,  and  liquid  which  flows  from  the 
dunghill.  In  this  operation  the  charcoal  retains  all 
the  elements  of  the  food  of  plants  contained  in  the 
urine,  and  allows  nothing  to  pass  through  it  bat 
pure  water. 

The  published  experiments  on  peat  charcoal  as  a 
manure,  encouraging  though  they  are,  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  its  mixture  with  night-soil,  and 
not  to  the  liquid  manure  of  the  farm.  Experiments 
are  still  wanting  to  test  its  efficacy  when  mixed 
with  the  dung  of  cattle  in  the  various  climates  of 
the  different  provinces  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Experiments  in  the  moist  climate  of  Ireland  afford 
no  satisfactory  evidence  of  what  may  be  expected 
in  the  dryer  districts  of  the  south  and  east  of 
England.  We  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  the  propriety  of  per- 
forming experiments  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
in  order  to  test  the  merits  of  peat  charcoal  as  a 
manure,  both  in  a  mixed  and  unmixed  state,  with 
the  dung  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine.  A  veiy 
little  addition  to  the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce, 
which  means  such  as  this  might  produce,  sometimes 
compensates  for  a  considerable  defalcation  in  its  price. 

These  experiments  might  be  variously  conducted, 
both  as  to  the  manure  itself  and  the  mode  of  manu- 
facturing it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  application  to 
the  different  crops,  on  the  other  : — For  instance, 

1.  Parties  who  already  have  urine  tanks — general 
receptacles  of  all  sorts,  have  only  to  take  a  few  old 
bags,  such  as  guano-bags,  Potato-baskets,  &c. — fill 
these  with  peat  charcoal,  and  then  lower  them  into 
the  tank  for  a  short  time.  The  charcoal  will  soon 
absorb  the  maximum  quantity  of  all  the  enriching 
elements  of  the  liquid  which  it  is  capable  of  doing, 
and  become  a  very  valuable  compound.  The  bags 
may  be  emptied  and  refilled  until  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  obtained.  The  whole  could  then  be  mixed 
together  and  applied  to  different  crops  in  different 
manners,  as  the  party  had  a  mind,  on  alternate  ridges, 
with  pure  charcoal,  farm-yard  manure,  &c. 

2.  A  similar,  but  more  extensive  series  of  expe- 
riments could  be  made  by  using  a  temporary  hole  or 
cesspool  adjoining  the  stable,  cow-hovels,  &c.,  or 
even  in  the  interior  of  them,  with  or  without  bags. 
A  small  hole,  sufficient  to  hold  one  guano-bag,  would 
soon  yield  a  quantity  sufficient  for  any  number  of 
experiments.  Different  mixtures,  with  the  charcoal, 
could  thus  be  obtained,  and  a  variety  of  applica- 
tions made  on  the  different  crops. 

3.  The  whole  of  the  urine,  as  it  passes  from  cat  tie, 
might  be  profitably  mixed  with  the  charcoal  ;  but 
the  liquid  which  flows  from  the  dunghill  invariably 
contains  an  excess  of  water.  The  charcoal  in  this 
case  could  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  tank- hole, 
old  barrel  or  trough  sunk  in  the  soil,  &c.,  with  a 
drain  leading  to  it,  so  as  to  remove  this  excess  of 
water.  The  liquid  from  the  dunghill  would  then 
flow  in  upon  the  top  of  the  charcoal,  and,  in  being 
filtered  through  it  for  the  drain,  would  leave  all  it  s 
enriching  elements,  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  m, 
in  a  mixed  state.  The  insoluble  portion  of  them 
would,  no  doubt,  remain  upon  the  top  of  the  char- 
coal, but  could  be  mixed  as  it  was  removed  from 
the  tank. 
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4.  The  moment  droppings  fall  from  cattle  in  the 
stall,  their  morevolatile  and  valuableelements  are  dis- 
engaged, and  hence  lost.  No  scientific  demonstration 
is  here  wanted  in  order  to  prove  the  accm-acy  of  this 
deduction.  The  smeU  which  arises  from  them 
settles  the  question  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  the  loss  sustained  is  far  from  heing  an  un- 
important one  to  the  farmer.  Peat-charcoal  may  be 
more  proiitably  used  by  applying  it  so  as  to  absorb 
all  the  liquid  and  juices  of  the  droppings  the  moment 
they  fall,  than  afterwards,  as  in  the  previous  ex- 
amples. For  this  purpose  the  pavement  behind  the 
cattle  and  under  their  beds  or  litter  may  be  strewed 
with  finely  powdered  charcoal.  During  summer, 
when  horses  and  cows  are  staU-fed  upon  Tares, 
Clover,  &c.,  a  very  large  quantity  of  ammoniacal ! 
and  other  valuable  gases  would  be  obtained  which 
are  now  generally  disipated  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
hence  not  only  last,  but  injurious  to  the  health  of 
animals  inhaling  them. 

Again,  the  bottoms  of  sheep  pens,  and  even  stalls 
of  osen,  are  now  being  constructed  of  boards  or 
wooden  bars  or  gratings,  so  as  to  allow  the  droppings 
to  pass  thi-ough.  Where  this  is  the  practice,  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal  strev\'ed  daily  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pen,  would  be  attended  with  favourable  results. 
Also  where  cattle  are  fed  in  loose  boxes,  a  small 
quantity  strewed  over  the  top  of  the  litter  daily, 
would  be  found  equally  advantageous. 

Reports  of  experiments  could  be  forwarded  to  the 
different  agricultural  periodicals,  so  as  to  ascertain 
general  results  from  the  different  provinces,  and  if 
these  went  to  show  that  the  conversion  of  the  liquid 
manure  of  the  farm  into  solid  manure  through  the 
instrumentality  oi peat-cltarcoal  is  the  best  practice, 
then  the  long  puzzling  question  we  noticed  at  the 
outset  of  the  remarks  is  at  last  solved.  B. 


the  result  of  the  simple  mixture  of  the  ingredients 
for  preparing  soda,  much  too  small  to  be  remunera- 
tive. In  this  dUemma  the  &rmer  adds  to  the  soil  a 
certain  quantity  of  manure,  and  he  finds  that  his 
crop  of  Wheat  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  manure  applied,  and  to  the  state 
of  preparation  of  the  soil  ani  of  the  manure. 
He  finds  that  there  is  a  difierence  of  his  crops 
(independent  of  the  seasons)  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  bestowed  on  the  soil,  and  the  care 
given  to  his  manure  heap,  exactly  as  the  manufac- 
turer of  soda  finds  his  results  depend  upon  the  care- 
ful preparation  of  the  necessary  mixture,  and  the 
skill  with  which  the  after  part  of  the  process  is 
conducted.  Both  are  equally  a  chemical  process, 
and  there  was  a  time  when  the  manufacture  of  soda 
was  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  growth  of  the  ^Vheat 
crop  ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  former  thoroughly  under- 
stood than  improvements  immediately  follow.  In 
like  manner — -to  pursue  the  very  simple  case  we  have 
taken — is  the  farmer  sure  that  the  manure  he  applies 
to  his  Wheat  crop  is  the  best  possible  for  that 
purpose  1  Is  it,  as  usually  applied,  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  the  desired  end  ?  Or  rather, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  does  he  know  anything  at 
all  about  the  matter  1  Hugging  their  ovm.  ignorance, 
and  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
manufacturer,  do  not  many  fanners  evince  no  wish 
to  procure  for  themselves,  or  to  secure  for  their 
children,  any  education  better  than  the  village  school- 
master can  communicate  1  We  venture  to  predict 
that  the  end  of  the  19th  century  will  scarcely,  in 
this  respect,  be  proud  of  the  middle. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks 
from  obser-ving  the  meagre  support  given  the  Ciren- 
cester College  by  the  body  of  men  it  was  able  to 
benefit. 


addition  of  the  last  two-ounce  portion  began  to  assume 
a  faint  brown  tinge  ;  whereas  the  first  portions  were 
quite  pale,  almost  as  much  so  as  rain-water. 

The  reader  will  do  well  so  to  try  every  kind  ot 
manure- water — that  which  runs  from  farm- yard  naixens, 
and  all  others  that  are  prepared  artificially,  even  in- 
cluding solutions  of  guano,  and  he  will  rarely  fail  (if 
the  soil  be  appropriate — sand  and  heath-mould  are  not 
so)  to  obtain  proof  that  colour  and  odour  are  eSFectuaUy 
destroyed,  and  thus  a  first  and  convincing  evidence  of 
the  attractive  energy  of  soils  will  be  obtained. 

The  next  series  of  experiments  upon  the  filtrate  com- 
prised a  repetition  of  the  testings  mentioned  above. 
First,  a  lump  of  lime  was  immersed,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  restdts  obtained  by  Mr.  Way,  the  ammoma 
was  absent — the  mould  had  held  it  fast.  Again,  with  a 
similar  accordance,  the  test  by  oxalate  of  ammonia 
gave  proof  demonstrative  that  Ume  in  abundance  had 
been  carried  down  in  a  state  of  chemical  nnioa  with  two 
acids  at  the  least  ;  for  nitrate  of  silver  threw  down 
much  chloride  of  silver,  showing  the  predominance  of 
muriatic  (hydrocliloric)  acid  ;  and  three  barytlc  testa 
(the  simple  solution,  the  acetate,  and  the  nitrate),  all 
and  severally  produced  a  cloudiness  of  the  sulphate. 

Now  whence  could  these  salts  of  lime  have  been  de- 
rived, and  by  what  agency  i  The  question  is  equally 
important  and  deep,  as  is  another  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
namely — What  will  be  the  ultimate  bearing  of  such 
results  upon  the  theory  and  processes  of  thorough 
land  draining,  since  it  should  appear  that  the  clear 
water  which  passes  is,  in  point  of  fact,  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  hard  water,  which  in  itself  is.  imcgiical.  to 
vegetation.  J,  T. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  a  gentleman  who  had  previously 
been  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs,  called  upon  a 
friend  of  ours,  a  farmer,  stating  that  he  was  leaving 
England  in  a  fortnight,  as  an  emigrant,  and  request- 
ing instruction  in  farming  operations.  We  had  pre- 
viously heard  of  "writing"  being  taught  in  six 
lessons,  but  we  certainly  before  never  met  with  one 
who  expected  to  obtain  a  competent  idea  of  the 
varying  operations  of  a  farm  in  12  days.  Our 
readers  will  undoubtedly  be  amused  at  the  almost 
contemptuous  opinion  this  gentleman  must  have  had 
of  practical  farming.  Some  such  idea  will  assuredly 
pass  through  the  mind  of  most  of  our  readers  :  and 
yet  is  not  the  contempt  with  which  farmers  view 
the  application  of  scientific  investigation  to  agricul- 
ture, an  exact  counterpart  of  this  gentleman's  folly  ? 
or  are  they  not  still  worse  than  he,  inasmuch  as 
they  will  not  bestow  even  a  fortnight's  attention  to 
the  subject,  while  they  ridicule  those  who  do  so  ? 

We  really  would  m'ge  upon  our  agricultural  friends 
to  take  the  advantage  of  some  of  the  cheap  railway 
trips,  to  visit  any  of  the  seats  of  our  manufacturing 
indnstiy,  and  let  them  there  examine  for  themselves 
the  results  of  the  application,  not  merely  of  mecha- 
nical, but  also  of  chemical  science.  Let  them  also 
particularly  observe  that  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  results  have  come  in  their  present 
practical  shape  direct  from  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist.  No  course  of  lectures,  no  amount  of  reason- 
ing or  arguing  on  our  part,  could  be  so  effectual  in 
removing  the  absurd  prejudice  farmers  feel  against 
that  on  which  our  manufacturers  set  so  much  value, 
namely,  the  application  of  science  to  their  business. 

It  will  be  answered  that  growing  a  crop  of  corn 
is  a  widely  different  operation  from  the  preparation 
of  soda  or  any  other  chemical  manufacture.  We 
reply,  it  only  differs  in  being  more  difficult  and  com- 
plicated. The  variation  of  the  seasons,  fi-ost  or  snow, 
rain  or  drought,  all  seriously  enter  into  the  list  of 
the  farmer's  difficulties,  and  not  at  all  into  the 
manufacture  of  soda.  We  admit  the  force  of  this 
objection  ;  but  is  the  greater  difficulty  an  excuse  for 
the  farmer  despising  the  assistance  of  that  know- 
ledge which  has  been  so  useful  to  the  manufacturer. 
Because  a  certain  part  of  the  growth  of  his  crops  is 
beyond  his  control,  is  the  farmer  to  neglect  the 
study  of  that  which  is  directly  under  his  manage- 
ment I  But  is  there  no  point  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  soda  manufacturer  and  the  farmer  ? 
We  think  there  is.  The  manufacturer  mixes 
together,  in  certain  proportions,  coal,  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  chalk.  Now,  if  these  substances  were 
merely  mixed  together  veiy  carefully,  and  left 
for  some  time,  a  slight  chemical  change  would 
take  place,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda 
would  be  the  result.  Such  a  plan  of  procedure  would 
however  be  too  slow  and  too  imperfect  for  the 
manufacturer ;  so,  in  order  to  expedite  the  process, 
heat,  in  a  properly  prepared  furnace,  is  applied,  and 
the  utmost  quantity  of  soda  the  mixture  is  capable 
of  yielding  is  at  once  obtained.  In  like  manner  the 
farmer  knows  that  if  Wheat,  for  instance,  be  sown 
on  an  impoverished  soil,  he  will  get  a  crop,  but  like 


ABSORPTION  OF  MANURE  BY  EARTHS  AND 
LOAMY  SOILS. 

Tnrs  subject  has  excited  a  very  lively  interest  of  late, 
and  particularly  since  the  appearance  of  Professor 
Way's  Essay  in  the  last  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society.  Experiments  in  various  branches  of 
culture  had  long  since  unerringly  pointed  to  the  great 
fact  that  manures,  particularly  the  ammoniacal  and 
fetid  ingredients  of  iiijuid  manure,  are  absorbed  and 
held  fast  by  all  soils  fitted  to  the  culdvatiou  of  grain 
crops,  and  of  the  best  garden  vegetables.  Such  experi- 
ments, having  been  undertakeu  for  some  definite  ob- 
ject, did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  any  conclusions  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  absorption,  which  now  occupies 
general  attention,  and  has  been  solved  in  a  manner  so 
entirely  conclusive.  Some  of  the  experiments  alluded 
to  now  may  recur  to  the  recollection  of  many  persons 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  manure-water 
of  various  kinds  to  potted  plants,  and  to  such,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  simple,  but  unerring,  facts,  may 
afford  some  gratification,  and  also  conduce  to  the 
further  extension  of  experimental  science. 

A  liquid  manure  was  prepared  by  steeping  four 
heaped  garden-trowels  (call  the  bulk  half  a  gallon)  of 
horse-droppiags,  that  were  collected  in  a  heap  about 
Midsummer,  in  twice  the  volume  of  hot  rain-water  for 
20  hours,  to  which  was  added  about  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  ;  and  the  mass  was  re- 
peatedly stirred.  The  ammonia  was  intended  to  extract 
more  of  the  humie  matter,  which,  by  the  progress  of 
decay  (eremacausis  of  Liebig),  had  formed  in  the  drop- 
pings. In  the  meanwhile,  a  glass  cylindrical  vessel, 
8  inches  long,  4  wide,  open  at  both  ends,  but  at  one 
terminating  in  a  contracted  orifice,  was  prepared  by 
tying  over  that  neck  a  piece  of  strong  Unen,  to  act  as  a 
drainer.  This  glass  was  nearly  filled  with  fight  garden 
earth,  rather  loamy,  but  comprising  so  Uttle  clialk  as  to 
show  merely  the  slightest  frothy  beading  on  applymg 
strong  muriatic  acid.  The  earth  was  screened,  but 
neither  finely  sifted  nor  powdered,  and  just  so  moist  as 
to  permit  the  free  and  gradual  circulation  of  fluid 
throughout  every  particle  of  it.  When  so  filled  and 
patted  by  the  hands  as  to  make  the  soil  lie  evenly  in 
every  part  of  it,  the  glass  was  placed,  small  end  down- 
wards, in  a  position  to  permit  all  the  drainage  filtrate  to 
be  caught  in  a  clean  glazed  pan.  The  manure-water 
was  then  drained  from  the  mass  and  left  to  deposit  its 
feculence  till  a  clean,  though  not  bright  Uquid  remained. 
This  fluid  was  tested  for  ammonia  by  immersing  in  it  a 
bit  of  quicklime,  which  liberated  so  much  of  that  gas  as 
to  produce  a  sensible  hazy  cloud  of  vaporous  muriate  of 
ammonia  on  presenting  the  stopper  of  a  muriatic  acid 
battle  to  it.  It  was  then  tested  for  sulphuric  acid  by 
several  barytie  solutions  with  scarcely  any  result ;  for 
lime  or  its  salts,  by  oxalate  ot  ammonia,  equally  with- 
out visible  results ;  but  not  so  for  muriatic  acid,  for 
nitrate  of  silver  caused  a  curdy  deposit  of  the  muriate. 
The  "questions"  so  answered  furnished  the  basis  for 
comparative  final  results.  Over  the  surface  of  the 
mould  in  the  cylindrical  glass  were  poured  two-ouuee 
measured  portions  of  the  liquid  manure,  watcbing  and 
waiting  for  the  progress  downwai'd  and  through  the 
soil  between  each  addition.  By  the  time  that  from  S  to 
10  fluid  ounces  had  penetrated,  drops  of  liquid  began  to 
pass  through  the  linen,  and  before  the  12th  ounce  had 
entirely  sunk  down,  three  fluid  ounces  of  filtrate  were  in 
the  receiver.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sod  was 
fully  saturated  by  the  time  that  10  ounces  had  been 
used,  because  the  fluid  which  passed  subsequent  to  the 


THE  RESULTS  OF  MACHINERY. 
A  Village  Lectube. 
[Conduded/rom p.  6LS.) 
Now  let  us  inquire  into  the  question  of  profitable  and 
unprofitable  labour.  Yon  all  know  what  is  meant  by 
capital.  Your  capital  is  muscular  ;  mine  is  pecuuiary 
and  mental  The  aim  of  each  is  to  use  this  capital  pro- 
fitably. You  employ  yom;  muscles  profitably  when  you 
earn  a  fair  weekly  wage.  I  employ  my  money  profit- 
ably when  I  increase  it.  You  would  consider  your- 
selves ill  paid  to  earn  less  per  week  than  bread  and 
meat  cost  you.  I  should  think  my  capital  badly  laid 
out  except  I  realised  some  per  centage  upon  it.  What 
would  you  think  if  I  came  home  one  day  from  market 
with  a  number  of  strong  hampers,  furnished  with  straps 
to  be  slung  across  the  shoulders,  and  told  you  that 
henceforth  I  should  disuse  the  carts  and  employ  a  great 
many  men  to  carry  manm:e  down  to  the  field  instead  of 
having  it  carted  thither  i  "  Well,"  you  would  say,  "  I 
never  heard  anything  to  come  up  to  this.  Here's  our 
master  going  to  work  us  like  beasts.  I  wonder  what 
he  conceits  to  sell  bis  corn  for  2  To  be  sure  some 
people  have  queer  notions  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I'd  rather 
try  to  win  than  to  lose."  Well,  the  cose  of  producing 
my  Wheat  and  other  grain  would  of  course  far  exceed 
the  market  value  of  it,  if  I  was  the  only  farmer  who 
pursued  the  plan,  and  then  I  should  lose  each  year  a 
part  of  my  #pita! ;  but  supposing  all  farmers  followed 
my  example,  there  wotdd  be  but  fittle  grain  wanted  ; 
because  scarcely  any  one  coidd  afford  to  buy  it,  and  the 
land,  consequently,  would  be  left  to  nourish  weeds. 
i  Thiis  system,  therefore,  being  unprofitable,  would  fail. 
j  Suppose  that  one  of  you  dwelt  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
I  and  could  only  procure  water  by  fetching  it  from  a  pond 
I  at  the  bottom.  If  you  had  a  boy  that  task  would  fall 
j  upon  him,  and  instead  of  taking  him  to  work  you  would 
leave  him  at  home.  You  would  be  not  a  Uttle  pleased, 
on  coming  home  one  evening,  to  hear  your  wife  say, 
"  Oh,  John  !  I've  got  such  good  news  ;  yon  can't  guess  it, 
but  our  landlord  has  been  here,  and  a  right  good 
gentleman  he  is.  I  told  him  how  it  took  one  person's 
time  to  fetch  the  water,  and  he  said  that  he  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  sinking  a  weU,  and  building  a  pump  for 
our  row.  The  boy  can  go  with  you  now,  and  then  his 
wages  will  pay  both  rent  and  shoe  bill" 

I  do  not  expect  that  you  would  grow  Potatoes  in  your 
gardens  if  you  could  purchase  them  for  less  money  than 
they  would  cost  you  in  labour,  manure,  and  seed. 
"  No,"  you  would  say,  "  it  is  unprofitable  labour,  and  I 
will  try  and  turn  my  land  to  better  account.  And  if 
you  could  buy  all  vegetables  and  grain,  and  all  that  you 
could  depend  upon  your  garden  to  produce,  more 
cheaply  than  you  aoiUd  produce  them,  I  .im  not  wrong 
in  saying  that  you  would  allow  your  gardens  to  go  out 
of  cultivation.     In  a  word  they  would  not  pay. 

You  think  much  of  your  gleaning  here,  but  in 
America  the  fields  are  never  gleaned.  The  wives  and 
children  of  the  labourers  can  turn  their  time  to  better 
purpose. 

Years  gone  by  your  wives  used  to  knit  stockings  ; 
but  now  that  they  are  to  be  bought  for  less  than  the 
materials  previously  cost,  no  one  thinks  of  making  them, 
and  the  knitting  needle  has  been  broken  up  for  bradawls. 
The  spinning-wheel  is  for  the  same  reason  no  longer 
heard,  and  the  pillow  and  bobbins  of  the  lace-maker  are 
rarely  seen  at  our  cottage  doors  now.  The  machinery 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  was  so  in- 
efficient, and  the  time  expended  so  great,  therefore,  that 
none  but  the  rich  could  afford  to  give  the  high  prices 
that  the  maker  was  obliged  to  put  upon  them  in  order 
to  pay  himself :  consequently,  the  demand  for  stockings 
and  lace,  &c.,  was  small.  Aiiy  means  that  will  lessen 
the  cost  of  production,  either  of  food  or  clothing,  &e., 
must  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  demand  for  them. 
To  satisfy  this  demand,  an  increase  of  capital  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  this  capital  sets  to  work  a  greater  number  of 
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men.  Now  by  machinery  the  cost  of  production  is 
lessened.  Let  us  taie  a  case.  In  some  cicies  of  Spain, 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  water  is  as  dear  as  wine  ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  little  simple  machinery 
common  with  us.  Thousands  of  men  are  engaged  as  water- 
carriers.  These  men  will  not  work  except  they  are  paid, 
so  the  high  price  of  water  renders  it  an  article  of  luxury 
even  to  the  ricli,  and  the  poor  are  fain  to  do  without 
it.  Suppose  that  each  city  employed  BOO  water-bearers, 
paying  each  10s., — 300?.  alone  per  wtek,  laid  out  in 
what  we  may  call  the  production  of  water.  A  simple 
contrivance  is  introduced  by  which  the  city  is  supplied 
with  water  for  50^.  per  v/eek.  The  people  or  corpora- 
tion of  that  city  will  find  itself  250/.  in  pocket,  and  the 
600  water-carriers  will  be  dismissed.  The  city  authori- 
ties call  a  meeting.  The  chairman  rises  and  says  : — 
"  Gentlemen,  by  the  late  economical  arrangement  in 
our  water-works,  the  city  is  supplied  with  water  at  less 
cost  than  formerly,  and  I  find  that  we  are  the  gainers 
of  230/.  per  week.  It  is  for  you  to  say  to  what  purpose 
this  money  shall  be  placed."  One  member  says,  our 
roads  want  paving ;  another,  the  old  harbour  must 
be  repaired  ;  a  third  rises  to  propose  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  one,  and  the  laying  out  of  public 
walks ;  while  a  fourth  reminds  the  members  that 
one  or  two  monuments  are  to  be  erected.  The  chair- 
man then  sums  up  the  proposals,  and  says,  "  Well, 
gentlemen,  there  are  plenty  of  idle  men  about ;  let  us 
set  them  to  work  before  they  get  into  mischief,  and  into 
prison,  where  they  will  be  a  burden  to  us."  A  portion 
of  the  men  are  employed  by  the  50/.  per  week,  to  keep 
the  water-works  in  order  ;  the  remainder  are  forthwith 
set  to  work  by  the  230/.,  and  the  city  is  greatly  improved. 

I  get  my  Wheat  threshed  for  a  less  sum  by  machinery 
than  I  can  by  hand,  and  the  money  saved  in  this  way 
goes  to  give  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  people 
in  various  directions  about  the  land.  If  you  combine 
to  destroy  all  the  machines  upon  my  farm  that  econo- 
mise human  labour  and  lessen  the  cost  of  food,  you 
benefit  neither  yourselves  nor  me.  You  wiU  oblige  me 
to  employ  fewer  hands,  and  to  do  a  much  less  amount 
of  work  ;  I  must  either  drop  all  my  improvements  and 
do  just  what  is  necessary,  or  give  up  a  part  of  my 
land.  The  consequence  will  be  that  food  will  be  raised 
in  price  to  you,  together  with  all  those  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  that  do  not  employ  your  labour,  so 
that  all  classes  would  fare  the  worse  for  the  destruction 
of  machinery. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
ask  if  it  is  not  always  your  aim  to  expend  as  little 
labour  at  home  as  possible.  You  would  not  work  at 
home  upon  anything  that  could  be  done  as  well  by 
your  lads,  and  you  would  be  dissatisfied  to  leave  two 
lads  at  home  to  accompUsh  what  could  be  done  by  one 
alone ;  and,  if  the  work  which  engaged  your  one  boy 
could  be  done  by  some  coiitrivance  without  him,  you 
would  consider  yourself  very  happy.  It  is  therefore 
your  object  to  set  fast  as  little  capital  (which  is  labour) 
at  home  as  possible,  to  invest  the  greater  quantity  in  a 
better  concern.  The  less  labour  spent  at  home  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  weekly  wages.  If  you 
receive  more  than  can,  with  good  management,  be  spent 
on  the  necessaries  of  life,  you  have  the  more  with  which 
to  purchase  its  comforts.  You  build  a  sty,  buy  a  pig, 
hire  a  rood  or  an  acre  of  land,  and  by  these  means 
gradually  rise  beyond  all  fear  of  the  workhouse. 

Collectively,  we  endeavour  to  follow  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  example  of  the  individual.  As  a  nation,  we 
are  anxious  to  economise  the  labour  requisite  to  make 
provision  for  our  own  necessities,  and  to  gratify  our 
own  tastes  and  pleasures,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
the  greater  amount  of  labour  to  expend  in  the  service 
of  other  nations,  for  which  we  receive  adequate  remu- 
neration.  If  we  consume  all  that  we  produce,  it  is 
clear  that  there  will  remain  nothing  to  sell,  and  we 
shall  be  in  the  condition  of  that  labourer  whose  weekly 
wages  only  cover  his  weekly  expenditure.  The  more 
goods  we  have  every  year  over  and  .ibove  our  con- 
sumption, of  course  the  richer  we  shall  be.  Our  aim 
therefore  should  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  food  and 
clothing,  &c.,  without  multiplying  the  consumers  of 
either.  Could  we  but  find  labourers  who  were  never 
himgry,  thirsty,  nor  cold,  our  purpose  would  be  aocom. 
plished.  And  so  it  is,  for  what  are  steam  engines  and 
power  looms,  &c.,  but  silent  labourers  that  require 
neither  food  nor  clothing.  Their  cost,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  great,  but  is  not  equal  to  the  value  of  goods 
that  must  have  been  consumed  by  the  men  they  repre- 
sent. By  animals  we  increase  our  force  without 
materially  increasing  our  consumption,  for  their  food  is 
less  expensive  than  that  consumed  by  the  men  they  dis- 
place ;  and  then  as  to  clothing,  God  has  made  them 
independent  of  us. 

A  few  facts,  taken  from  a  calculation  authorised  by 
Parliament  some  years  ago,  will  show  you  that  by  the 
destruction  of  machinery  and  the  disuse  of  animals,  we 
should  not  only  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  furnish  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  to  the  people  less 
advanced  than  ourselves,  as  we  now  do,  but  that  we 
should  be  unable  to  satisfy  our  own  wants.  There  are 
30,897,000  acres  of  land  in  England  and  Scotland.  To 
work  this  land  there  are  only  2,132,440  effective  men  ; 
they  would  not  be  nearly  sufficient.  The  agriculturists 
of  these  countries  have  discovered  however  the  means 
of  creating  a  force  12  times  the  amount  of  the  human 
force  by  the  use  they  make  of  domestic  animals.  The 
tabular  view  stands  thus —  Effecive  Worliiog  Men. 

Human,  race,  5,000,000,  equal  to 2,132, -IIG 

Horses  of  fall  growth,  l,2o0,000,  equal  to         ...      8,750,000 

Oxen,  isc,  5,500,000,  equal  to       13,750,000 


Total,  24,632.446 


The  human  force  engaged  in  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  4,264,893 
effective  men.  This  is  raised  by  the  addition  of  animal 
power  to  7,275,497  ;  by  the  force  supplied  by  wind  and 
water  to  21,115,497  ;  and  yet  further  by  steam  engines 
to  a  force  equal  to  27,115,497  effective  men.  You  will 
see  from  the  table  behind  me  at  what  the  various 
powers  are  estimated.  ^ 

Effective  Men. 

Animate  force,  equal  to 7,275,407 

Hills  and  Hydraulic  Engine,         1,200,000 

~ 240,000 


Wind  and  Navigation 
Steam  Engine    ... 


12,000,000 
6,400,000 


27,116,427 

Supposing  that  the  4,264,893  labourers  were  released 
from  the  towns,  &e.,  to  join  the  agriculturists,  who, 
without  then:  animals,  &e.,  would  be  but  2,132,446  men, 
there  would  be  only  a  force  of  6,397,339  men,  which, 
in  comparison  with  the  force  equal  as  we  have  seen,  to 
24,632,446  working  men  would  be  only  as  one  to  four. 

We  had  increased  our  power  therefore  at  this  time, 
by  the  employment  of  animate  and  inanimate  force,  from 
6,000,000  to  51,000,000  of  effective  men.  But  no  good 
would  result  to  us  it  such  a  human  force  should  take 
the  place  of  those  machines  and  animals  that  now  repre- 
sent it.  There  would  then  be  some^  reason  in  the  cry 
'■  England  is  over-populated  ;  there  is  not  bread  for 
the  people,"  You  will  see  however  clearly  enough  how 
we  are  benefited  by  an  increased  power  without  an 
increased  consumption,  and  I  need  say  no  more  on 
the  point. 

And  now  let  us  gather  a  few  facts  by  which  we  may 
know  how  we  have  been  benefited  as  a  nation  by 
machinery.  The  woollen  trade  during  the  early  cen- 
turies of  our  history  was  the  great  staple  of  this  country. 
Inferior  in  skill  to  the  French  and  the  Germans,  we 
sold  our  wool,  &c.,  at  a  low  price  in  its  raw  state  to 
these  people,  who  mauufaetm'ed  it  in  their  own  lands, 
thereby  employing  their  own  people,  and  then  returned 
with  it  to  our  market,  where  it  commanded  a  high  price. 
Thus  origmated  the  proverb,  "  The  stranger  buys  of  the 
Englishman  the  skin  of  the  fox  for  a  groat  and  sells  him 
the  tail  for  a  shilling."  By  procuring  foreign  work- 
men to  teach  ib  their  craft,  we  kept  and  manufactured 
the  wool,  and  thus  transferred  the  "  stranger's  "  profits 
to  our  own  pockets.  This  was  done  by  the  use  of 
foreign  machinery.  You  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  that 
we  have  played  the  same  trick  with  the  people  of  India, 
and  China,  and  Persia,  and  Egypt,  who  produce  cotton 
and  silk,  &c.,  and  being  unable  to  do  anything  with  it 
themselves,  they  sell  it  to  us.  We  bring  it  to  England, 
and  employ  a  great  number  of  people  to  manufacture  it 
into  all  manner  of  wearing  apparel  and  useful  fabric, 
and  then  ship  it  to  those  countries  and  to  others, 
making  the  purchasers  pay  us  handsomely  for  all  our 
trouble.  By  reason  of  the  long  passage  from  India  to 
England  the  raw  material  was  at  first  very  dear  ;  but 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  rendered  the  distance  less  and  the  material 
cheaper.  This  took  place  in  the  17th  century.  There 
were  then  only  the  old  hand-loom  weaving  machines 
and  the  spinning-wheels  going,  so  that  the  cost 
of  production  or  manufacture  rendered  the  price  of 
cotton  goods  very  great,  and  their  sale  limited.  In  1760 
there  were  50,000  spindles  at  work  in  Lancashire 
alone.  But  the  spindles  could  not  keep  time  with  the 
weavers.  Some  quick  method  was  required  to  supply 
the  weft.  The  demand  was  no  sooner  made  known  than 
forth  from  the  recesses  of  invention  came  the  very  ap- 
paratus, I  shall  not  explain  it  now,  A  Mr.  Lawrence 
Earushaw  is  reported  to  have  invented  a  machine  to 
spin  and  reel  cotton  at  one  operation,  which  he  de- 
stroyed, fearing  that  it  would  throw  a  great  many  poor 
out  of  employ.  The  reverse  of  this  was  proved  subse- 
quently by  Richard  Arkwright,  a  barber.  He  invented, 
in  1769,  the  apparatus  to  which  I  refer,  "and  by  so 
doing  gave  bread  to  two  millions  of  people,  instead  of 
30,000 ;  and  assisted  by  subsequent  invention,  enormously 
raised  the  importation  of  cotton  wool  from  India  ;  set  in 
motion  6,000,000  spindles  instead  of  50,000  ;  and  in- 
creased the  annual  produce  of  the  manufacture  from 
200,000?,  to  36,000,000/,"  One  portion  in  tliree  of  this 
cotton  is  used  by  ourselves. 

Two  centuries  ago  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  wore 
stockings,  Onecentury  ago  not  one  personinfive  hundred 
could  bless  himself  with  a  pair.  Now,  not  one  person 
in  a  thousand  complains  of  cold  feet  from  the  want  of 
them.  The  stocking  frame  makers  looked  upon  the 
advent  of  a  new  machuie  doing  their  work  with  terror ; 
but  without  reason,  for  there  was  more  employment  for 
them  when  every  body  began  to  wear  stockings.  In 
Nottingham  and  Derby  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  engaged  in  this  manufacture  in- 
stead of  a  few  hundreds.  Just  the  same  with  the 
lace  making.  "  Two  hundred  years  ago  a  lady  of  rank 
only  exhibited  her  lace  when  she  displayed  her 
diamonds."  Now  that  lace  is  so  exceedingly  cheap  every 
body  wears  it.  The  manufacture  of  lace  has  become, 
therefore,  most  extensive  instead  of  very  limited,  and  is 
the  means  of  employing  many  people  with  a  machine 
where  it  employed  a  very  few  without  one.  The  woollen 
manufacture  in  like  manner  has  increased  surprisingly. 
In  Britain  there  are  173S  mills,  worked  by  86,411 
persons,  realising  an  annual  value  of  25,000,000/. 

In  the  linen  manufacture  there  are  393  mills  and 
43,000  people  employed  within  them  ;  its  annual  value 
does  not  exceed  10,000,000/.  The  annual  value  of  silk 
manufacture  is  10,000,000/.  ;  there  are  150  silk  mills, 
which  give  employment  to  33,000  hands.  The  hard- 
ware manufacture  is  very  extensive,  employing  300,000 


hands  ;  its  annual  value  is  18,000,000/.  Then  there  is 
the  commerce  of  Britain,  to  which  all  this  manufac- 
turing gives  a  mighty  stimulus,  for  we  export  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  our  manufactured  goods,  bringing 
back  money  or  raw  material,  or  other  articles,  in  ex- 
change. You  cannot  longer  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  of  wool,  of  silk,  of  iron,  and  of 
a  thousand  articles  that  I  have  not  mentioned,  by  ma- 
chinery, has  produced  one  of  the  great  results  for 
which  machinery  is  he  desired,  namely,  cheapness  of 
production.  And  the  advantages  thus  obtained  will, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  be  equally  certain  of  attain- 
ment, when  applied  in  the  case  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, from  the  cheaper  and  more  abundant  produce 
of  the  land,  F.  M.  S. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  DUNGHILL.— No.  I. 

Farm- YARD  manure  is  the  produce  of  roots,  straw, 
corn.  Beans,  Linseed,  oil-cake,  &e.,  consumed  by  work- 
ing cattle  and  fattening  slock,  having  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  litter.  This  manure  supplies  all  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  the  growth  of  our  crops,  and  it 
contains  all  the  elements  which  they  require  for  their 
perfect  development,  such  as  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
azote,  phosphates,  chlorides,  &e. 

The  Production  of  Manure. — The  constant  atten- 
tion to  its  accumulation  and  its  preservation,  the  prepa- 
ration and  the  proper  application  of  it,  require  constant 
and  unremitting  attention  every  day  of  the  year.  The 
value  of  manure  varies  greatly  with  the  kind  of  food 
which  the  animals  consume.  Beasts,  consuming  fat- 
tening food,  such  as  cake.  Linseed,  and  corn,  pro- 
duce manure  more  than  double  the  value  of  that 
which  is  made  by  store  stock  and  young  beasts  con- 
suming the  food  generally  given  to  store  animals,  such 
as  straw  or  bad  hay,  with  a  small  quantity  of  roots, 
which  they  sometimes  recive  in  addition.  Both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  manure  must  be  attended  to  ; 
the  richer  part  of  it — the  uriae  and  that  made  by  the 
fattening  stock  have  our  utmost  attention,  that  none  of 
it  go  to  waste  ;  it  must  be  husbanded  and  stored  up  for 
use,  and  this  can  easily  be  done  by  such  an  arrange, 
ment  as  will  make  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  excre- 
ments of  the  fattening  stock  with  the  breeding  and  store 
stock.  The  best  mode  of  feeding  either  fattening  or 
store  stock  is  in  boxes,  and  this  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  the  excrements  of  all  animals  can  be  readily 
mixed  ;  by  this  system  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
excrements,  the  urine,  is  all  retained.  Dry  straw 
should  be  given  to  litter  the  stock  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  liquid  manure  ;  this  is  the  best  and  most  important 
part  of  our  manure  manufactory.  The  urine  of  onr 
cattle  is  generally  double  the  weight  of  the  dung,  so 
Dr,  Thompson  says — dung  9  lbs.,  urine  20  lbs.  ;  be- 
sides urine  contains  a  greater  relative  proportion  of 
richer  material  than  dung.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  fresh  dung  does  not  contain  the  same 
quantity  of  ammonia  as  it  contains  when  it  is  in  a  certain 
stage  of  fermentation,  "  The  urine  of  a  sow  when  fresh 
contains  only  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  while  it  contains 
nearly  3  per  cent,  when  it  is  fermented  "  (Sprengel)  ; 
and  when  it  was  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  water 
before  it  was  fermented  it  contained  more  than  8  per 
cent,  of  ammonia. 

The  substances  which  form  the  mass  of  the  manure 

made  on farm  are  the  straw  of  120  acres  Wheat, 

the  straw  of  30  acres  of  Beans,  60  acres  of  Swedes, 
Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  Carrots,  averaging  20 
tons  per  acre ;  these  are  all  consumed  by  fattening 
stock  in  the  boxes  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring,  and  during  summer  we  have  30  acres  of  Clover, 
which  is  fed  off  by  sheep  folded  on  the  ground,  except 
what  is  cut  green  for  horses,  about  50  pigs,  and  about  20 
fattening  beasts  in  the  boxes  ;  and  as  the  leaves  of  Man- 
gold Wurzel,  the  Carrots,  and  Turnips  are  the  richest  ma- 
terials for  forming  a  manure  compost,  all  the  leaves  of 
our  root  crop  are  carted  home  and  given  to  the  stock  in 
the  yard  to  be  picked  over  by  them,  and  the  remainder 
trampled  under  their  feet ;  when  these  accumulate  it  is 
carted  out  to  a  place  where  a  dunghill  is  to  be  formed, 
and  here  it  is  mixed  with  the  dung  of  other  animals. 

The  only  animal  matter  we  have  within  our  reach  ia 
the  excrements  of  the  live  stock  kept  for  labour,  store 
stock,  and  those  fattening  for  the  butcher ;  they  con- 
sist of  horses,  o-xen,  sheep,  and  pigs.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  quantity  of  animal  excrements  we 
can  use  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  stock  we 
keep,  and  the  quality  of  it,  to  the  quality  of  the  food 
they  contain  ;  besides  the  60  acres  of  roots  aad  30 
acres  of  Beans,  the  stock  have  Oats,  Peas,  Vetches, 
Indian  corn.  Linseed,  oilcake,  and  bran,  in  such  quan- 
tities as  we  think  necessary,  according  to  the  condition 
the  stock  are  in. 

Our  stock  consists  of  9  horses,  20  beasts,  from  100 
to  150  sheep,  and  about  60  pigs,  dm'mg  the  summer 
five  months  ;  and,  in  the  winter  seven  months,  we  have 
9  horses,  from  40  to  50  head  of  beasts  fattening,  from 
250  to  300  sheep  fattening,  and  from  about  60  to  100 
pigs.  Most  of  the  urine  of  these  animals  is  absorbed 
by  the  litter  in  the  boxes,  except  that  of  the  horses, 
which  runs  to  the  tank  and  is  pumped  over  the  dung- 
heap.  /.  M. 

{ To  he  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Spade  Cuhwation Amongst  the  machinery  shown 

at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  Devonport,  are  some  for 
printing.  I  was  presented  with  a  paper,  of  which  they 
were  throning  off  copies  every  minute  ;  iu  which  was 
the  offer  of  a  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  the  cultiya- 
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tion  of  Dartmoor.  Now  as  that  is  a  field  extensive 
enougli  to  try  something  superior  to  our  present  plough 
or  spade,  I  thought  it  a  good  time  again  to  urge  the 
matter  ;  but  then  the  rebuffs  I  have  met  with,  when 
trying  to  reason  the  case  with  farmers,  came  crowding 
on  my  mind.  "  Expensive  machinery,  and  intelligent 
men  !  Nonsense  ;  at  present  prices  too — impossible. 
Don't  come  to  us  theorising.  What  can  you  know  about 
it  3 "  This  passing  whilst  watching  the  machinery,  I  fell 
into  a  reverie,  in  which  I  thought  myself  transported  to 
the  time  printing  was  invented.  Methought  by  the  side 
of  the  printer,  stood  one  of  those,  who  had  heretofore 
gained  much  eclat,  by  writing  well  and  quickly.  My 
powers  of  description  cannot  portray  the  look  of  con- 
tempt, with  which  he  eyed  the  printer,  whilst  delivering 
himself  of  the  following  sally.  "  Here's  a  complicated  and 
expensive  machine.  What  are  you  doing  with  it  ? " 
The  printer  with  a  smile  hands  him  a  paper — the  offer 
of  a  premium  for  the  best  cultivation  of  Dartmoor.  "  So 
you  think  that  complicated  affair  necessary,  do  you  ? 
Why,  it  is  like  employing  an  elephant  to  carry  a  fly. 
See  I  will  take  a  piece  of  paper,  and  with  a  pen  only, 
produce  something  very  superior  to  your  advertisement." 
"  But  observe,"  remarked  the  printer.  "  I  can  print  as 
many  copies  as  you  write  words."  "  You  can,  can  you, 
then  how  are  all  we  writers  to  get  emplo3'ment,  pray  tell 
me  that  2 "  The  question  was  not  whether  the  printer 
could  prove  his  invention  to  be  useful  or  not,  the  prej  udices 
of  the  writer  blinded  him.  Nevertheless  printing  gradually 
made  its  way,  although  bigotry  could  not  appreciate  it. 
The  analogy  of  the  cases  struck  me.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  overturn  established  opinions,  and  farmers 
have  been  so  long  nursed,  that  we  ought  not  to  expect 
them  to  walk  well,  when  first  placed  on  their  own  legs  ; 
or  if  a  pun  may  be  allowed,  there  should  be  time  allowed 
for  their  under- standings  to  strengthen.  Therefore  let 
us  add  line  upon  line,  and  precept  on  precept.  I  there- 
fore again  urge  some  mechanic  to  make  a  machine  con- 
taining many  spades  and  forks.  I  have  in  a  former 
paper  described  the  sort  of  machine  I  thought  most 
applicable  to  steam-power,  which  is,  that  spades  and 
forks  should  be  stuck  round  a  cylinder,  worked  by 
steam-power,  and  propelled  on  a  portable  railway.  As 
I  then  observed,  1  am  no  mechanic,  therefore  can  only 
disseminate  my  ideas.  I  believe  the  steam-power  might 
be  shifted  to  suit  a  variety  ef  purposes,  such  as  thresh- 
ing, grinding,  the  before-mentioned  spade  work,  but 
more  particularly  to  draining  the  land.  A  machine  of 
this  sort  would  require  a  clever  man  to  guide  it,  and 
then  I  hope  to  see  my  pet  plan  carried  out ;  that  is,  a 
man  of  this  description  to  live  in  every  farm  house, 
who  would  be  of  still  greater  advantage,  in  making 
intelligent  beings  of  the  present  animals,  yclept 
ploughmen.  The  evening  schools  for  adults,  and  village 
lectures,  must  tend  to  raise  such  a  class  of  men.  At 
present  it  is  lamentable  to  see  the  shifts  resorted  to,  in 
a  farm-house  of  an  evening  to  kill  time,  which  might  be 
so  delightfully  used  in  guiding  the  young  to  observe  ; 
again  I  say  to  observe,  for  who  has  such  pleasing  books 
to  give  instruction  through  as  the  naturalist  ?  Nature's 
laboratory  is  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
enquirer,  and  I  believe  a  few  years  will  place  the 
farmer  amongst  the  most  intelligent,  as  well  as  the  most 
industrious  class  of  men  ;  for  all  will  allow,  they  are 
industrious,  although  it  is  often  like  going  down  a  well 
to  fetch  water,  instead  of  using  the  pump  handle.  They 
liave  this  great  advantage  over  those  sedentarily 
employed,  whether  with  hands  or  head,  they  can 
acquire  health  and  practical  knowledge  whilst  following 
their  vocation  ;  therefore  study,  properly  guided,  would 
in  their  case  prove  the  beat  and  moat  agreeable  relaxa- 
tion, whilst  the  sedentary  must  take  exercise,  and  in 
some  cases  entirely  refrain  from  all  mental  excitement. 
Perhaps  some  will  say  what  connection  is  there  between 
good  farm  machinery  and  this  anticipated  improvement 
in  the  mental  condition  of  the  farmer  and  farm 
labourer  2  Everything.  At  present  their  employ- 
ment is  so  labourious,  that  weariness  destroys  the 
spirit  of  improvement.  But  let  them  be  once  rid  of 
that  burden,  and  the  same  dogged  firmness  which  has 
£Dabled  them  to  plod  along  so  burdened,  will  cause 
them  to  soar  aloft,  when  the  weight  is  taken  off;  in 
which  flight  I  heartily  wish  them  God  speed.  Anon, 

Mr.    yyilhins's  Wheat. — For  many  years   the  attacks  made 
jipon  me  were  founded  on  the  notion  that  I  could  not  gi'ow 
corn  on  the  system  I  explained  and  always  successfQlly  prac- 
tised, because  it  was  contrary  to  the  long  cherished  practice  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country  ;  but,  as  year  after  year  my  practice 
was  always  more  than  successful,  and  never  failed  ;  and  as  all 
my  parishioners,  nearly,  had  more  or  less  adopted  my  system  ; 
and  as  it  was  found  from  yearly  experience  that  the  closer  they 
followed  my  system  the  larger  were  their  crops  with  propor- 
tionately less  exhaustion  of  their  soil ;  the  attacks  upon  the 
system  had  gradually  died  away,  aad  would  soon  have  been 
forgotten.    But  now  the  attack  is  turned  from  my  system  of 
-corn  cultivation  to  the  kind  of  Wheat  I  grew.    The  Vice-Chair- 
man of  that  large  and  respectable  assemblage  at  Mr.  Mechi's 
annual  gathering,  proclaimed,  that  the  Wheat  I  grew  "  was  of 
a  coarse  quality  and  no  better  than  Rye,"  and  this  assertion 
was  received  with  what  reporters  would  term  thunders  of 
aapUusa;  and  it       has  since  been  industriously  disseminated 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  has  gained  the  more  credit 
because  the  speaker  may  be  said  to  he  a  neighbour,  aod  there- 
fore was  presumed  to  know  the  truth  of  all  he  said  on  the 
subject.     But  what  are  the  facta  ?    In  this  parish  alone,  on  my 
system  I  have  grown  Wheat  for  13  years,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  I  never  grew  the  same  kinds,  with  but  one  excap- 
tion,  twice  over ;  and  I  always  grew  at  least  three   kinds, 
changing  them  every  year,  and  one  year  I  grew  six  kinds.    I 
add  also,  that  I  always  sold  what  I  did  sell  in  the  market  for 
uie  best  price,  but  I  generally  sold  the  greater  part  for  seed, 
*.°™  'lie  supposition  that  the  kinds  I  grew,  from  their  large 
jields,  were  very  prohfic  kinds,  whereas  the  secret  lay  in  the 
mode  01  cultivatiun  only,  and  not  in  the  kinds  of  Wheat,  eince 
1  Delievo  I  changed  and  changed  until  I  had  grown  all  kinds 
nearly  known  in  my  neighbourhood.    But  last  year  I  grew 
about  halt  an  acre  of  Egyptian  Wheat  from  a  little  seed  I 


obtained  accidentally,  and  an  account  of  which  I  published  in 
the  AgricuUifyal  Gazette,  and  I  have  grown  nearly  3  acres  again 
this  year  with  equal  suci.ess.  Several  gentlemen  also  have 
grown  it  this  year  from  seed  I  sent  them,  and  their  accounts  of 
its  production  and  quality  confirm  all  I  have  thought  or  said 
about  it.  Indeed  it  is  a  most  valuable  kind  of  Wheat,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  hut  its  cultivation  will  in  a  few  years  become 
quite  general  in  this  country.  But  this  year  I  grew  in  two 
fields  three  other  kinds  of  Wheat  as  well  as  the  Egyptian,  and 
I  challenge  Mr.  Hobbs  to  produce  better  kinds  of  his  own  stock 
and  own  growth  to  exhibit  against  them.  I  had  a  small 
field  of  Barley  also  seeded  on  my  system  with  2  pecks  of  seed 
an  acre  only,  and  the  quality  of  that  I  will  exhibit  likewise 
against  any  Barley  of  Mr.  Hobbs'  own  stock  and  own  growing. 
In  conclusion  I  subjoin  an  account  of  this  same  Wheat  so 
harshly  condemned  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hobb'?,  copied  from  a 
note  by  the  learned  Calmet,  on  the  5th  verse  of  the  ilst  chapter 
of  Genesis — "  Seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank 
and  good."  "  This  is  not  an  unusual  and  monstrous  produc- 
tion, as  it  has  often  been  supposed  to  be ;  a  soecies  of  Wheat 
which  grows  in  Egypt  actually  bears  when  perfect  this  number 
of  ears  on  one  stalk.  The  stem  is  solid,  or  at  least  full  of  pith, 
in  order  to  yield  sufBcient  nourishment  and  support  to  so  great 
a  weight  as  the  ears  bear,  whereas  the  stem  of  our  own  Wheat 
is  a  mere  hollow  straw." — Calmet  on  the  41st  chapter  of  Genesis. 
I  add  that  this  is  an  exact  description  of  the  Wheat  I  am  grow- 
ing ;  I  have  found  in  my  field  IG  ears  on  one  stalk,  and  4000 
grains  from  single  roots  of  one  grain,  or  iOOO-fold  ;  folly  alone 
therefore  can  condemn  it.  George  ff^ilklns. 

The  Steam  Plough. — Though  I  am  only  an  old  prac-. 
tieal  farmer,  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  old 
system  of  farming  will  no  more  suit  present  times 
than  an  old  spinning-wheel  will  do  now.  Agricultural 
improvement  has  proceeded  slowly,  and  is  still  sadly 
behind-hand  in  comparison  with  manufactures.  Now, 
though  it  is  easy  to  see  what  is  wrong,  it  is  very  diflBeult 
to  say  what  would  be  right.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  whole  system  of  agriculture  requires  to  be  re- 
modelled— I  had  almost  said  revolutionised,  but  that  is 
an  offensive  word.  However,  instead  of  taking  it  for 
granted  that  any  approved  practice  is  perfect,  or  nearly 
correct,  we  should  doubt  its  correctness,  and  put  it  to 
the  test  of  proof.  To  begin  with  ploughing  ;  we  have 
proof  that  it  is  not  so  good  for  the  crops  as  digging. 
The  dragging  of  a  wedge-like  plough  through  a  stiff  wet 
soil  is  the  very  likeliest  way  to  make  it  stiffer  and 
wetter,  by  pressing  the  soil  and  case-hardening  the 
subsoil.  I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  reading 
an  excellent  article  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  the 
21st  September  by  C.  W.  Hoskyns.  It  confirms  some 
indefinite  ideas  which  had  previously  occurred  to  my 
mind.  I  had  thought  of  the  possibility  of  inventing  a 
digging  machine  to  be  worked  by  horses  or  by  some 
other  suitable  power ;  and  I  give  my  ideas  to  the 
public,  hoping  that  they  may  be  useful  to  some  enter- 
prising machine-maker.  The  weight  of  a  steam-engine 
seems  to  be  particularly  objectionable.  Power  without 
ponderosity  seems  to  be  what  is  required  by  the  farmer. 
The  agricultural  engineer  should  himself  be  a  practical 
farmer.  The  principle  of  the  hay-making  machine 
seemed  to  me  to  be  suitable  for  a  digging  machine.  It 
might  probably  be  made  with  a  number  of  strong 
narrow  blades,  of  a  hollow  form,  like  draining  spits,  to 
fly  out  of  the  drum,  and  be  driven  by  stampers  into 
the  soil,  as  soon  as  ever  they  touched  it.  In  this  sort 
of  way  they  might  enter  the  ground,  take  it  up  and  turn 
it  over,  leaving  it  light,  by  proceeding  on  the  undug 
ground,  and  receding  from  that  which  it  has  stirred. 
This  backward  progress  seems  very  essential  on  strong 
wet  land,  though  not  on  that  which  is  dry  and  light, 
and  needs  to  be  compressed.  At  first  such  a  machine 
would  of  course  be  somewhat  imperfect ;  but  if  the 
principle  were  proved  to  be  practicable,  improvements 
and  additions  would  soon  follow,  making  the  machine 
more  and  more  perfect.  Some  power  far  less  pon- 
derous and  expensive  than  the  present  locomotive 
engine,  seems  to  be  requisite.  But,  being  only  a 
practical  farmer,  I  merely  throw  out  hints  for  the  con- 
sideration of  scientific  men,  who  wiU  not,  I  am  sure,  be 
above  considering  the  opinion  of  An  Old  Farmer. 

Irish  Land  Investment. — Permit  me  to  trouble  you 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Irish  land  invest- 
ment, and  more  particularly  with  reference  to  that 
branch  of  it  which  of  all  others  has,  I  think,  been  least 
discussed,  viz.,  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  introduc- 
tion into  that  country  of  the  unemployed  or  inadequately 
remunerated  capital,  skill,  and  industry  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  whereby,  through  her  growing 
prosperity,  the  commensurate  welfare  of  the  whole 
community  would,  we  all  know,  be  greatly  promoted. 
Another  motive  for  thus  addressing  you  is,  that  I  have 
long  been  connected  with  an  Irish  land  company,  which, 
though  failing  in  the  ultimate  object  of  its  establishment, 
i.e.,  a  profitable  return  to  the  shareholders,  has  not  so 
failed  from  causes  having  the  slightest  identity  with  the 
question  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  but,  ou  the  con- 
trary, has  constantly  afforded  abundant  proof  that,  with 
proper  management,  it  may  unquestionably  be  culti- 
vated at  an  ample  and  in  some  cases  a  high  profit.  IVIy 
object,  then,  is  first  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  capital- 
ist, who  can  scarcely  turn  to  a  profitable  and  safe 
investment  elsewhere,  and  although  some  few  enter- 
prising men  of  that  class  have  lately  purchased 
estates  in  Ireland,  and  thus  shown  their  confidence  in 
the  improved  state  of  the  country,  I  would  beg  to 
ask  the  large  fundholders  and  men  of  capital  who 
desire  to  become  landed  proprietors,  what  are  the 
reasons  that  have  deterred  them  from  following  the 
far-sighted^examples  I  have  alluded  to.  Formerly  no 
doubt  the  purchase  of  or  settlement  upon  an  Irish 
estate  would  have  been  a  far  bolder  speculation  than 
a  similar  venture  at  California  ;  life  and  property 
being  in  times  past  anything  but  secure.  But  who  will 
say  that  they  are  now  less  so  than  in  England  2  He 
who  should  make  that  assertion  would  surely  libel  the 
former  country,    whilst    provoking    comparisons  tm- 


favourable  to  the  latter.  It  is  certainly  notorioua 
that  the  horrible  crime  of  assassination  has  been  even 
in  later  times  occasionally  committed  in  Ireland.  But 
look  at  the  causes  which  have  produced  these  stains  on 
the  national  character  of  this  brave  and  generous,  but 
calumniated  people — landlords  and  tenants.  And  let 
me  ask,  will  Englishmen  go  there  to  revive  these  by- 
gone causes  of  discontent  1  At  all  events  they  have 
now  subsided,  and  are  no  longer  a  bar  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  the  redundant  population 
having  from  various  causes  been  greatly  thinned,  and 
being  likely  to  remain  so  from  continued  emigration. 
Poor-rates  being  for  the  same  reason,  and  the  improve- 
ing  state  of  the  country,  and  more  equitable  assess- 
ments, greatly  reduced ;  and  above  all,  political  and 
religious  animosities  being  at  an  end  ;  whilst  land  can 
now  be  purchased  of  the  encumbered  estates  com- 
missioners with  perfect  security  of  title,  and  other 
important  advantages  calculated  to  facilitate  improve- 
ments, at  prices  too  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
competent  judges,  are,  if  not  extremely  low,  at  least 
decidedly  moderate.  Let  us  therefore  hope  that  many 
more  enterprising  men  will  be  found  amongst  the 
bidders  for  the  forthcoming  estates,  with  reference  to 
which  I  may  further  assert,  that  whilst  it  cannot  be 
doubted  the  recent  calamitous  visitation  has  considerably 
lowered  the  actual  rentals,  and  consequently  the  present 
marketable  value  of  land,  no  one  acquainted  with 
Ireland,  or  who  can  form  any  conception  of  the 
prospective  development  of  its  vast  resources,  can  doubt 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  rates  of  purchase 
hitherto  (whether  high  or  low),  the  present  improving 
state  of  the  country,  which  the  most  unpractised  eye  may 
see  at  a  glance  must,  ere  long,  inevitably  attract  the  spare 
capital  of  England,  and  occasion  a  considerable  rise. 
To  parties,  therefore,  disposed  to  purchase,  I  would 
say,  "  Buy  whilst  you  can,  at  the  present  moderate  if 
not  low  prices  (being  well  advised  in  your  selections)  ; 
for  of  the  certainty  of  profitable  results  from  j  udicious 
purchases,  sound  economical  management,  and  personal 
superintendence,  perhaps  no  fact  was  ever  established 
by  more  abundant  experience  and  testimony,  public  and 
private,  particularly  from  the  time  of  the  well-known 
reports  to  Government  by  Messrs.  Griffiths,  Nimmo, 
Edgeworth,  &c.,  40  years  back,  down  to  the  no  less 
celebrated  report  in  1845  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
inquiry,  known  as  '  Lord  Devon's  Commission.'  And 
when  you  the  purchasers  have  pocketed  your  title 
(which  you  may  literally  do),  go  to  work  with  spirit, 
engrafting  on  your  system  of  management  firm  but  fair 
and  considerate  treatment  of  the  tenants  and  peasantry, 
encouraging  also  settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  be  assured  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret 
your  position  and  prospects  as  Irish  landlords."  And 
now  let  me  give  a  word  of  advice  to  the  farmers  of 
England  and  Scotland,  who,  whilst  they  complain  of 
being  ruined,  find  so  few  to  sympathise  with  them — and 
to  farmers'  sons,  more  particularly,  "  Take  your  Saxon 
bone  and  sinew,  with  what  capital  you  can  scrape 
together,  to  the  but  half  explored  mine  of  wealth  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you — the  right  arm  of  Britain—where 
undoubtedly  you  may  do  well.  Your  patient,  toiling 
industry  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  a  generous  soil, 
farms  which  are  held  at  remarkably  moderate  rents, 
and  with  a  light  taxation,  as  compared  with  that  of 
England ;  the  example,  too,  of  your  more  mature 
system  of  farming  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
country,  and  materially  help  to  raise  it  to  its  proper 
national  level."  In  short,  it  is  certain  that  whilst  Ire- 
land would  be  benefited  as  I  have  stated,  and  by  the 
circulation  of  the  capital  of  such  settlers  there  never 
was  a  finer  opening — such  a  golden  opportunity — than 
is  afforded  by  the  present  transition  state  of  that 
country  ;  not  merely  for  men  of  capital  and  enterprise, 
in  search  of  large  tracts  or  entire  estates,  but  equally 
for  tile  young  farmers  and  graziers  of  England,  to  whom 
it  offers  opportunities  and  prospects  of  success  which 
cannot  now  be  looked  for  in  this  country  ;  and,  all 
points  considered,  far  superior  to  those  afforded  by 
emigration.  They  who  desire  to  acquire  freeholds,  but 
have  not  the  means  of  doing  so  at  once,  might  never- 
theless take  farms  upon  lease  or  under  agreement  to  pay 
for  them  by  periodical  instalments  ;  and  I  know  several 
liberal-minded  proprietors — English  as  well  as  Irish— 
who  would  gladly  treat  with  respectable  parties  either 
way ;  indeed  I  could  point  out  many  desirable  tracts, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  from  personal  inspection, 
where  excellent  farms  may  be  had  upon  fair  terms,  and 
upon  which  industrious  young  men  might  save  money, 
whilst  the  good  that  would  accrue  to  Ireland  in  thus 
originating  an  independent  yeomanry,  is  beyond  calcu- 
lation. AH  that  the  proposed  settlers  would  have 
to  do  before  striking  a  bargain  would  be  to  per- 
sonally select  the  land,  under  good  previous  advice 
as  to  the  locality  and  nature  of  the  soil,  having 
of  course  also  regard  to  the  vicinity  of  markets,  roads 
(the  excellence  of  which  over  even  bogs  and  mountains 
will  rather  surprise  them),  and  manures,  the  latter  of 
which  are  placed  by  Nature  so  abundantly  and  acces- 
sible, as  if  to  shame  man  for  his  apathy  and  ingratitude. 
But  I  fear  you  will  consider  I  have  trespassed  too  much 
upon  your  time,  and  therefore  conclude  by  recom- 
mending the  farmers  and  graziers  to  turn  the  matter 
over  in  their  minds,  and  if  they  want  to  see  the  sort  of 
stock  the  Irish  pastures  can  produce,  and  which  Eng- 
land cannot  excel,  to  take  a  trip  to  the  celebrated  fair 
of  Ballinasloe,  the  greatest  cattle  mart  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  if,  after  thus  seeing  this  interesting  country  and  its 
staple  productions,  they  do  not  imbibe  some  warmth  of 
feeling  for  its  welfare,  they  are  made  of  far  colder 
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materials  than  1  am.     PS.  I  have  said  nothing  directly  I 
of  the  other  great  resources  of  the  country  in  mines, 
fisheries,  &c.,  because  I  conceive  that  they  cannot  be  | 
materially  developed  until  the  land  has  got  into  more  ' 
extensive  and  efficient  occupation  and  culture.  F.  F. 

Food  for  Poultry. — On  referring  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  No.  22,  June  1st,  1350,  p.  348,  Poultry 
Management,  in  column  the  3d,  line  14th,  I  find  there 
is  a  mistake,  viz.,  20  oz.  per  day  each  of  tallow  cake  or 
chandler's  greaves.  It  is  very  improbable  that  one 
fowl  will  eat  20  oz.  per  day,  1  oz.  per  day  each  is  quite 
enough,  it  is  only  given  to  supply  the  want  of  insects. 
I  suppose  the  words  ought  to  have  been  20  oz.  per  day 
for  the  21  fowls  [no  doubt].  J.  H. 

The  Study  of  Chemistry.— I  am  induced  to  o£fer  the 
following  remarks  from  the  perusal  of  a  paragraph  in 
your  Paper  of  last  week  on  this  subject.  I  quite  agree 
■with  Mr.  StoUard  that  a  considerable  time  will  elapse, 
with  the  present  system  of  education,  ere  the  farmer  will 
he  enabled  to  protect  himself  from  the  gross  imposition 
to' which  he  is  exposed;  and  when  we  consider  the 
small  amount  of  scientific  information  that  would  really 
be  of  great  value  to  the  farmer,  I  think  it  highly  desir- 
able that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  to  supply  so  great 
a  desideratum.  I  would  recommend  those  who  are 
conveniently  situated  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  neigh- 
bouring chemist  and  druggist,  who  would  find  it  much 
to  his  advantage  to  devote  a  portion  of  time  for  the 
furtherance  of  such  an  object ;  and  he  would  be  enabled 
to  supply  the  necessary  apparatus  at  a  moderate  price, 
as  amateurs  are  frequently  charged  exorbitantly,  not 
being  acquaiuted  with  the  real  value  of  apparatus  and 
chemicals.  I  would  recommend  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  latter  should  be  made  by  the  students  ;  independent 
of  the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  one's  own  article,  it 
affords  practice  in  manipulation,  and  the  study  of  the 
various  compounds,  and  the  decompositions  which  take 
place  in  making  them,  tend  well  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  It  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
have  a  course  of  lectures  during  the  winter  ;  farmers 
would  find  an  evening  very  profitably  spent,  even  had 
they  to  walk  a  few  miles  for  that  object.  As  to  the 
lecturer  and  director  of  the  class,  I  think  most  towns 
can  supply  a  person  competent  to  discharge  those  duties. 
Many  such  persons  are  now  to  be  fuund  amongst  the 
druggists,  as  ample  means  are  nowafTorded  for  the  edu- 
cation of  tViat  hitherto  neglected  class,  which  I  cannot 
but  think  will  ere  long  be  of  much  service  to  the  farmer  ; 
as  those  who  have  qualified  themselves  are  not  only 
initiated  into  the  science  of  chemistry  and  its  various 
applications,  but  have  an  acquaintance  with  vegetable 
physiology,  a  knowledge  of  which,  however  slight,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  of  great  value  to  the  farmer.  We  may  look 
•with  admiration  to  the  lofty  Poplar  or  monarch  of  the 
forest  ;  but  how  few  think  from  whence  they  came,  or 
how  they  are  nourished  and  supported. 

*'  While  through  the  neighbouring  field  the  sower  stalks, 
"With  measured  step  ;  and  liberal  throws  the  grain 
Into  the  faithful  busom  ot  the  ground  ; 
The  harrow  follows  harsh,  and  shuts  the  scene. 
Be  gracious,  heaven,  for  now  laborious  man 
Has  done  his  part.     Ye  fostering  breezes,  blow  ; 
Te  sotteniog  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend  ; 
And  temper  all,  thou  world  reviving  sun. 
Into  the  perfect  year." 

I  think  few  can  contemplate  upon  the  period  so  aptly 
described  by  the  poet,  without  experiencing  an  anxious 
desire  to  become  familiar  with  the  processes  of  Nature 
daily  going  on  around  us,  and  which  we  so  anxiously 
watch,  but  not  drawing  from  them  those  lessons  they  are 
calculated  to  teach,  until  we  arrive  at  the  period  alluded 
to  by  the  poet,  when  he  says, 

*'  Far  as  the  circling  eye  can  shoot  around. 
Unbounded  tossing  in  a  flood  of  corn." 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  lectures  :  if  they  cannot 
be  obtained,  I  would  recommend  meetings  to  be  held 
at  which  papers  should  be  read  and  discussed  on  sub- 
jects brought  forward  after  due  notice  for  discussion  ; 
the  meetings,  if  duly  organised  and  well  arranged, 
would  be  productive  of  much  benefit,  as  not  only  would 
the  attendants  gain  much  information  by  the  mutual 
exchange  of  ideas  and  the  result  of  each  others'  expe. 
rience,  but  a  taste  would  be  acquired  for  reading  and 
study,  and  by  their  union  the  means  of  acquiring  in- 
formation would  be  greatly  facilitated.  There  would, 
moreover,  be  an  object  in  instituting  investigations  and 
experiments,  by  which  means  an  accumulation  of  prac- 
tically useful  facts  would  be  obtained  which  otherwise 
would  remain  unobserved.  Although  it  is  universally 
acknowledged  at  the  present  day  that  the  resources  of 
the  soil  cannot  be  fully  developed  without  a  combina- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill,  yet 
how  few,  comparatively  speaking,  come  forward  and 
devote  their  energies  to  the  furtherance  of  an  object 
so  desirable  as  the  combination  of  the  above-named 
requirements.  Great  credit  will  be  due  to  those  who 
at  the  present  crisis  will  come  forward  and  exert  them- 
selves in  establishing  societies  and  meetings  for  facili- 
tating the  acquisitions  of  scientific  information,  and  I 
venture  to  say  they  will  receive  ample  remuneration,  if 
only  in  the  satisfaction  they  will  experience  in  being 
conscious  of  having  contributed  their  mite  towards  ad- 
vancing the  well-being  of  the  community.  Amator 
NaturiB. 

Commercial  Value  of  Human  Excretce  and  Peat 
Charcoal  Manure. — Public  attention  has  within  these 
few  years  been  strongly  dbected  to  the  necessity  of 
preserving  and  making  use  of  those  fsecal  matters 
which,  though  highly  valuable  as  manure,  have  hitherto 
been  allowed,  from  various  causes,  to  run  to  waste. 
Though  no  one  has  denied  the  value  of  human  excretee 


as  manure,  yet,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  determine  by  analysis  their  exact 
market  value,  and  thus  to  compare  them  with  other 
manures.  The  subject  was  thought  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  our  undertaking  in  the  laboratory 
an  investigation  of  the  subject.  By  weighing  the  ex- 
cretions of  one  person  for  some  time  it  was  found  that 
the  average  weight  of  solid  faeces  was  7  to  8  oz.  avoir- 
dupois, and  the  urine  SJ  lbs.  per  diem.  The  weight  of 
the  latter  will  of  course  vary  with  the  quantity  of  water 
drunk,  the  state  of  the  air,  &c. ;  but  the  solid  materials 
given  out  in  it  daily  will  be  nearly  the  same.  The 
annual  amounts  will,  therefore,  be  nearly  li  cwt.  solid 
excrement,  and  11  cwt.  of  urine.  The  following  tables 
show  the  composition  of  these  substances,  as  determined 
by  Messrs.  Bailey  and  E.  Cottingham. 

Composition  of  the  Solid  and  Liquid  Excrements  of  Man  in  tlie 
natural  state. 


his  experiments  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Southamp- 
ton-buildings, in  October  last : 

Peat  Charcoal  Manure. 


Solid  Excrement. 

Urine. 

Per  cent 

Per  ton. 
lbs. 

Per  cent 

Per  ton. 
IbB. 

Jloisture        

73.25 

16il 

97.09 

2175 

Nitrogen         

1.94 

43 

.79 

18 

Organic  matter        

22.01 

493 

1.30 

29 

Inorganic  matter 

2.80 

63 

.82 

18 

100.00 

2240 

100.00 

2240 

Composition  of  Dned  Suman  Excreraents. 


Nitrogea 

0  ganic  matter 

laorgaaic  matter 


Solid  Excrement. 

Urine. 

Per  cent 

7.25 
82.29 
10.46 

Per  ton. 

lbs. 

163 

1843 

234 

Per  cent  Per  ton. 

lbs. 

27.14          607 

44.69        1002 

27.14          631 

100.00 

2240 

100.00 

2240 

Composition  of  the  Excrements  of  one  Man  for  one  year,  at  the 
rate  of  1^  cuJt.  of  solid  Fteces,  and  11  cwt.  of  Urine  per  annum. 


Moisture     

Nitrogen     

Ortranic  matter    ., 
Inorganic  matter.. 


Solid 

Excrements. 

lbs. 

123,0 

3.3 

37.0 

4.7 


I'iS.O 


Urine. 

lbs. 

1196.3 

9,9 

15.9 

9.9 


1232.0 


Dry. 


Solid 

Excrements, 

lbs. 


3.3 
4.7 
37.0 


Urine, 
lbs. 


15.9 
9.9 


From  the  previous  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  exclusive 
of  water,  we  have  45  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in  the  solid 
faeces,  and  35.7  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in  the  urine  given  out 
annually.  The  following  table  shows  the  composition 
of  the  mixed  materials  dry. 

Composition  of  the  mixed  Excretce,  dry. 


Nitrogen  equal  to  ammonia 

Orgauic  matter        

Inorganic  matter    .. 
containing  Phosph.  Acid 


In  Annual 

Amount  of 

Per  cent. 

80.8  lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

16. 

13.2 

19.8 

16.33 

630 

6-5.61 

14.6 

18.06 

2.67 

3.3 

80  8 

lOO.OO 

From  a  comparison  with  other  manures  in  the  mar- 
ket, it  would  appear  that  the  value  of  80.8  lbs.  of  dry 
solid  matter  is  about  10s.  In  order  to  compare  it 
properly  with  guano  and  other  manures,  we  must  see 
its  composition  when  it  contains  12  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
the  same  as  ordinary  guano. 

Composition  of  Mixed  Human  Excrements  with  13  per  cent,  of 

Moisture. 

Nitrogen  (equal  to  17.42  per  cent  of  ammonia)  ...  14.37 

Organic  matter  57.74 

Inorganic  matter  (containing  2,9  per  cent,  of 

phosphoric  acid)       ...        .,,  15.89 

Moisture 12.00 


100.00 


In  the  subjoined  Table  the  dried  excretse  are  com- 
pared with  Rape-cake  and   Peruvian  guano.     The  am- 
monia in  the  guano  is  calculated  at  14  per  cent.,  which 
is  about  the  average. 
Comparison  of  Dried  Suman  Excretes  icith  Rape-cake  and  Quano. 


Rape-cake. 

Guano. 

Mixed  Human 
Excretae. 

lbs.       lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.         lbs. 

Moisture          

195.8 

268.8 

269,C 

Nitrogen          

115.4 

258.6 

322.0 

equal  to  Ammonia 

140.0 

313,6 

309 

Organic  matter 

1654.2 

938  6 

1293,0 

Inorganic  matter 

274.6 

774.0 

356.0 

containing       Phos- 

phoric Acid 

43.7 

224,0 

64.9 

2240.0 

2240  0 

2240.0 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Ton. 

Moisture       

lbs. 

lbs. 
30.66 

lbs. 

lbs. 

687" 

Nitrogen  equal  to 

4,39 

109 

Ammonia              

6.92 

Organic  matter  and  Charcoal   ... 

65,23 

1237 

Inorganic  matter 

207 

containins  Phosphoric  Acid  ... 

0.63 

14 

lu  order  to  compare  the  peat  charcoal  manure  with 
guano,  we  will  show  its  composition  with  12  per  cent, 
of  moisture. 


From  the  previous  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
dried  excretse  are  preferable  to  the  guano  and  Rape- 
cake  as  far  as  concerns  the  ammonia,  and  superior  to 
the  Rape-cake  and  inferior  to  the  guano  as  respects  the 
phosphoric  acid.  The  latter  could  easily  be  supplied 
by  bones  or  coprolites.  Many  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed for  getting  rid  of  the  excess  of  moisture  from 
Isecal  matter.  Among  others,  Mr.  Rogers  proposes  to 
use  peat  charcoal,  which  not  only  absorbs  water,  but 
also  possesses  powerful  deodorising  properties.  Mr. 
Rogers,  by  means  of  a  proper  machine,  mixes  two  parts 
of  peat  charcoal  with  one  of  excretse,  and  the  resulting 
material  is  at  once  ready  for  use  or  carriage.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  analysis  (by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Bailey, 
F,C.S)  of  one  of  the  mixtures  made  by  Mr.  Rogers,  hi 


Moisture       

Nitrogen  equal  to 

Ammonia 

Organic  matter  and  Charcoal  , 
Inorganic  matter 

containing  Phosphoric  Acid . 


Per  Cent. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

12.00 

6.20 

70.09 
11.71 


lbs. 


lbs. 
269^ 
139 

I67» 
262- 


The  peat  charcoal  manure,  with  only  12  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  and  assisted  with  some  phosphates,  would 
therefore  be  more  valuable  than  Rape-cake,  and  nearly 
half  the  value  of  guano.  J.  C.  Neshit,  Agricultural 
and  ScieJitific  School.  Kennington. 

The  Agricultural  Labourers. — Perhaps  in  no  district 
of  equal  extent  do  the  agricultural  labourers  work 
more  freely  and  skilfully,  and  live  more  respectably  and 
comfortably,  than  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  and 
this  too  without  being  paid  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  than  in  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  The  cause  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
superior  morality  of  the  labourers,  and  this  from  their 
being  less  tempted  to  drunkenness  than  in  those  places 
where  it  is  customary  to  give  a  daily,  or  frequent 
allowance  of  liquor  as  a  part  of  payment,  or  a  stimulus 
to  labour,  and  thus  to  create  or  perpetuate  an  appetite 
for  it,  which  is  still  more  increased  by  the  allurements 
of  those  public  pests,  beer-shops — those  dens  of  dissipa- 
tion, those  decoys  which,  like  the  delusive  vapour,  lead 
to  destruction  ;  or  where  cider  or  other  intoxicating 
liquors  are  cheap  and  common,  the  general  consequence 
of  which  is  extravagance,  vice,  and  destitution.  But  as 
various  causes  frequently  co-operate  iu  producing  the 
same  effect,  it  may  be  added  that  this  superior  character 
has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  bojs  and  young  men 
living  in  the  houses  of  moral  and  respectable  farmers  ; 
and  by  the  labourers  having  their  victuals  iu  lieu  of 
about  half  their  wages,  with  steady  industrious  manag- 
ing, and  not  unfrequently  religious,  working  farmers, 
with  whom  they  both  work  and  eat,  and  from  whom  they 
receive  many  a  time  a  good  moral  lesson,  or  religious 
admonition.  The  circumstance,  too,  of  labourers  com- 
monly having  a  garden  and  decent  and  often  pretty 
cleanly  cottage,  with  about  a  rood  of  ground  for  spade 
culture,  and  sometimes  a  cow  and  laud  to  keep  her  and 
one  or  two  pigs,  has  very  greatly  tended  to  promote 
the  comfort  aud  respectability  of  the  labourers  of  the 
East  Riding.  It  may  be  considered  an  act  of  policy,  as 
well  as  benevolence  to  promote  these  things,  and  with 
them  moral  and  religious  education,  and  habits  of 
obedience,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  ;  for  by  such  means 
the  poor-rates  are  reduced,  and  the  industry,  skill, 
morality,  and  contentment  of  the  present  and  rising 
generation  greatly  promoted.  An  Old  Farmer. 

The  Wheat  Crop. — On  going  over  a  piece  of  drilled 
Wheat  this  morning,  I  observed  the  rows  full  of  gaps, 
many  of  them  a  yard  long  ;  on  examining  the  cause,  I 
found  grain  after  grain  eaten  as  to  the  germ  by  the 
enclosed  insect,  which  had  rolled  itself  up  in  the  hole, 
you  may  perceive.  What  is  the  name  of  the  animal  ? 
it  seems  a  species  of  hundred-legged  monster.  The 
ground  must  be  full,  as  half  the  seed  is  destroyed  by 
them.  Here  my  dibble  comes  into  play  ;  without  it  I 
should  be  obliged  to  have  the  crop  drilled  again,  I  may 
mention  that  the  crop  is  not  drilled  with  the  common 
drill,  but  by  a  drill  which  drops  the  seed  at  defined 
intervals  in  the  rows.  This  crop  was  got  in  the  5tli  of 
September  ;  supposing  it  was  left  to  the  end  of  October, 
the  usual  time  about  here,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  drilled  it  again  in  time.  My  opinion  has 
been  for  a  long  time  that  Wheat  should  be  got  iu 
immediately  after  harvest,  and  every  time  it  is  high 
enough  it  should  be  eaten  down  by  sheep  before  winter, 
particularly  on  light  land,  and  that  no  artificial  manure 
should  be  put  on  till  spring.  I  think  that  when  the 
manure  is  put  in  with  the  seed  it  excites  the  growth  ot 
the  plant  unnaturally,  and  renders  it  liable  to 
after  complaints  ;  I  never  give  exciting  food  to  any 
young  organised  being,  but  wait  till  it  is  in  a  state 
for  cramming.  With  respect  to  Turnips,  Swedes, 
and  Mangold  Wurzel,  I  conceive  that,  after  the 
heat  has  gone,  there  are  no  fattening  properties 
formed  in  the  roots  ;  they  increase  iu  bulk,  but  it  is 
watery  food  that  is  formed  after  October.  I  have  tested 
my  idea  with  respect  to  adding  a  month  or  six  weeks  to 
our  summers,  by  keeping  the  earth  between  the  rov/s- 
constantly  moist  and  in  a  pulverised  state  by  frequent 
stirrings.  The  roots  grown  under  these  circumstances, 
are  not  only  larger  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been,  but  they  contain  more  nourishing  qualities^ 
having  obtained  their  bulk  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
I  have  also  another  idea,  that  the  seed  of  all  these 
roots  may  be  sown  in  April,  and  the  plan  I  adopt  to 
prevent  the  plants  running  to  maturity  is  to  stir  them 
frequently  ;  this  I  find  cuts  off  the  roots,  which  seem  to 
cause  the  plants  to  run  to  seed,  as  it  is  called,    I  have 
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found  this  also  among  all  plants,  "«  heat,  Barley,  &c., 
which  when  late  hoed  or  stirred  have  a  tendency  to 
throw  out  fresh  shoots  instead  of  forminj  seed.  ■«  hat 
do  von  think  of  manurinar  a  piece  of  land  highly,  and 
sowin-'  Oats  for  hav  instead  of  Clover  or  seeds,  so  as  to 
p-et  double  the  crop  that  Clover  will  produce,  and  a  food 
which  cattle  prefer  to  Clover  ?  Do  you  know  that  if 
Swedes  or  Turnips  he  given  to  cows  immediately  they 
aie  milked,  the  butter  does  not  taste  of  them,  particu- 
larly if  the  crown  be  cut  off?  S.  Kewingion.  [The 
growth  of  roots  in  September  and  October  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  important  part  of  them.  Scottish 
crops  of  roots  are  so  good  because  of  the  cooler  climate 
in  which  they  grow.  About  the  iaseet,  see  "  Notices  to 
Correspondents."] 

Sandridge  Farm.—B.a.ving  noticed  some  few  months 
since  an  article  in  the  Agricultural  Gazelle,  i^Titten  by 
a  Scotch  friend  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  bailiff  to  Mr.  Kinder, 
of  Sandridge  Bury,  Herts,  I  was  led  to  take  some  little 
notice,  on  my  way  to  the  show  at  St.  Alban's,  of  the 
state  of  the  farm  he  manages,  or  at  least  of  such  parts 
of  it  as  may  be  seen  from  the  road.  It  is  evident  from 
the  eulogies,  without  exception,  bestowed  on  his  system 
of  management,  in  the  letter  referred  to,  either  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson  could  not  have  taken  his  friend  into  the  field 
of  seeds  adjoining  the  Sandridge-lane,  in  which  there  is 
standing  at  present  as  fine  a  crop  of  Docks  as  I  think 
can  be  found  in  the  county,  all  of  which  have  shed  their 
seed,  to  say  nothing  of  a  fair  allowance  of  Thistles  j  or 
else,  that  the  Scotch  gentleman,  not  being  accustomed 
to  see  Docks,  &c.,  grow,  did  not  recognise  them  for 
noxious  and  pernicious  weeds,  which  no  good  hus- 
tandman  would  allow  to  flower  and  shed  theu?  seed, 
while  he  possessed  the  means  of  preventing  it.  I  should 
not  have  been  led  to  notice  the  state  of  the  field,  had 
not  this  friend  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  held  him  up  as  a 
jiattern  to  the  farmers  of  Hertfordshire,  in  general, 
■without,  as  I  think,  due  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Mr.  Kinder's  farm  throughout,  and  without  sufBeient 
knowledge  of  the  management  and  skill  of  very  many 
farmers  in  the  connty.  A  Hertfordshire  Farmer. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

SEPTEMBER. 
DOESIT  Fabh,  Sept.  SO.— We  have  got  to  the  close  of  the 
anricultural  year,  and  in  looking  back  upon  it,  we  have  no 
reason  to  complain.  The  weather  has  upan  the  whole  been 
favooraWe,  and  '.he  Wheat  crop,  with  some  sught  exceptions, 
is  a  fair  average  :  there  has  been  a  little  blight  in  some  parts, 
although  not  to  any  extent  near  this,  and  it  has  been  all 
harvested  in  very  good  order.  Barley  is  about  an  average  crop, 
bat  the  qnality  is  hardly  so  good  as  formerly.  The  crop  of  hay 
ia  water  meadows  has  been  good,  but  that  on  dry  ground  is  light. 


From    Holland   and    Germany 


sown    are  mnch  superior   to  those  which  received  the  same    limited    to    advance  prices. 

nuan'titv  of  each  kind  of  manure,  spread  in  the  drills  at  the    there  are  327  Beasts,  178u  Sheep,  110  Calves,  and  21  Pigs  ;  50O 

Ssual  time     Besides,  the  former  method   saves  mnch  time    '="->-«—•». >- j  _.-j,— ^ . 


_      _  Beasts  from  the  northern  and  midland  counties 

dariD"  Tnrnip  sowing,  when  a  few  days  gained  is  of  the  utmost    Cows  from  the  home  connties 
consequence. 


and  93  Milcll 


Of  cour.^e  it  can  only"  be  practised  where  the 
ground  is  clean.  Oar  Turnips  have  'been  greatly  refreshed  by 
the  recent  rains,  and  are  an  esceileat  crop.  Harvest  is  gene- 
raUv  finished  in  oar  neighbonrhood.  A  I^irnmjinauir  Fai-TW-:*: 
[Tour  notices  generally  come  one  day  too  late.  Will  you  kindly 
post  them  a  day  earlier.] 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Addeees  :  An  Estex  Lahourer  would  oblije  us  by  his  address. 

CrcLOPEEii  OF  ACEicDlTtreE  :  WW  It  P.  It  is  the  same  work. 
Twenty-four  numbers  is  the  limit  we  shall  honestly  eride^ivour    Inferior  ditto, 
to  keep  within.  ° 

JotTEN-AJ.  OF  AGBlccXTtTEil,  SooiETT  :  J/enif«5r  0/  EoyaZ  Aa.  Soc. 
Ton  may  commanicate  with  A.  B.,  Polytechnic  Magazine 
Office.  4.  Bc?aufort-baildings,  Strand. 

PrEjiAXEKT  Pasicee  :  S  Fo-itnart.  Pare  and  stifle-bum  your 
Wheat  stubble,  and  plough  up  before  winter ;  cultivate  and 
clean  it  well,  and  manure  heavily  for  Turnips.  Feed  them 
off  on  the  land  itlc  be  dry  enough,  and  plough  up  for  Barley 
crop,  which  put  in  with  a  thiu  seediag  early  in  March,  and 
when  it  is  up  sow  the  following  mixture  of  seeds  in  damp 
weather,  and  bash-harrow  it  into  the  land  :— Alopecorus  pra- 
tensis.  1  lb. :  Avena  flavescens,  1  lb. ;  Dactylis  glomerata, 
2  lbs.  •  Festtica  dnriuscola,  2  lbs. ;  F.  heterophylla,  1  lb.  ; 
F.  rubra,  2  lbs. ;  Lolinm  itaHcum,  3  lbs. :  L.  perenue,  5  lbs. ; 
Poa  nemoralis.  2  lbs. ;  P.  praten?ls,  1  lb.  :  Jledicago  lupu- 
lina,  1  lb. ;  Trifolinm  prateuse  perenne,  3  lbs.  ;  T.  repens, 
4  lbs.  To'tal,  23  lbs.  You  can  get  the  kinds  from  the 
seedsmen.  ,r.      ., 

PoiniET  Disease-  Since  the  last  '■Poultry  lliscellany"  was 
written,  information  has  been  given  me  from  a  trustworthy 
quarter,   that  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cod-liver^  oil  in 


tJest  Scots,  Here. 

fords,  &c.       ...  3    6  to  S  10  I 
Best   Short-homs  3    4  —  3    8 
2d  quality  Beasts  2    6  —2  10 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds       ...  3  10— 4    2  j 
Ditto  Shorn        —    ...    i 

Beasts,  1121 ;  Sheep  and  Lambi 


Best  Long-wools  .°3    4  to  3    8 

Ditto  Shorn       —   ... 

Ewes  (fc  2d  quality  2    8—3    2 

Ditto  Shorn       —    ... 

Lambs .^   ... 

Calves 2 

Pigs      S 

,  8620:  Calves,  323 


4— i 
0—4 


23  ;  Pigs,  493. 


HAT Per  Load  of  36  Trasses. 

SiOTHFlELD,  Oct.  3, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  75s  ;  Clover     

...    70s  to  80s 

Inferior  ditto 60        66      Second  cut     ... 

...    60       7o; 

Rowen    53        60    ,  Straw      

...    21        25J 

New  Hay       —        —    1 

J,  CooPEB.    1 

Trade  very  doll. 

CraiBEaLANE  Maeset,  Oct  3. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    72s  to  75s    Inferior 

...    608  to  72s 

Inferior  ditto 50        63      New  Clover    ... 

...    —       — 

New  Hav       —       —    (  Straw     

...    24       28 

Old  Clover    78       84                         JosHci  Baees, 

Whteechapel,  Oct,  3. 

Fine  Old  Hav       ...    63s  to  72s    New  Clover    ... 

...    72s  to  80s 

Inferior  ditto        ...    —       —      Inferior  ditto... 

...    —       — 

Sew  Hay       6S        68      Straw      

...    22        26 

Old  Clover    78       84 

MAKE  LAKE. 
iloNDAT,  Sept.  30.— The  supply  of  "WTieat  firom  Esses  this 
morning  was  moderate,  trom  Kent  large  :  little  progress  could 
be  made  with  sales  until  a  decline  of  Is.  to  25.  per  qr.  was  soh- 
mitted  to,  at  which  reduction  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter 
remained  unsold  late  in  the  day ;  the  condition  is  inferior  to 

nuaiic.     lu^i.  ^u^..«..  »""  -  .w».r wba'  it  has  hitherto  been.    Business  in  foreign  is  extremely 

which  a'small  pinch  of  caveone  pepper  has  been  mixed,  is  an     limited,  and  prices  must  be  considered  nominal.— The  value  of 

--.         -       /^3_  i'--  ..I.-' ™;t- .~  ,,«^  it  T^ir.}'  nr-rinrr  {\\  =  ai=a    '  fine  mcTtino-  Rarl(-T  ic-fnTTv  cnnnArtpd  -  in  forpio-n  nn  alteration. 


efficacious  reniedr  for  the  sneezicig  and  "pip  "crying  disease. 
Nearlv  a  teaspoonful  is  a  dose  for  a  large  adult  bird :  for 
younger  and  smalier  patients,  less  in  proportion.  Remem- 
berins  that  cod-liver  oil  was  a  new  invention,  and  fearing 
that  this  medicine  for  fowls  might  be  of  the  same  fashionable 
and  ephemeral  nature  thac  Mustard  seed,  brandy  and  salt, 
&c.  &c.,  have  been  for  men  and  womeUj  I  inquired  if  any 
oil  would  answer  the  parjtose,  and  what  oil  had  been  thus 
used  before   thac  from  cod's  liver  came  into  vogue.    The 


fine  malting  Barley  is  fuDy  supported  ;  in  foreign  no  alteration. 
— Beans  remain  as  last  quoted. — Peas  are  the  turn  cheaper.— 
There  has  been  a  fair  sale  for  Oats  at  our  quotations, 

PEK    liCPEBlAL    QCABTEE.  [S.        S. 

"Wheat,  Esses,  E.ent,  &  Suffolk  ...'Whitei^o — iS 

—  —      fine  selected  runs  ...dittol46 — 19 

—  —       TalaTcra  U6 — 52 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York.. .White!     — 
Foreign of 


answerwas  that  train  or  whale  oil -had  been  so  employed.    Barley.grind.*fc  distil, ,22sto  23s.. .Cher., -26— 2! 
At  the  same  time  a  correspondent  writes,   "  I  have  found  a  [  _—    Foreign....Grmdinganddistilling[l(— 2: 


Red 
Ked 


Ked 


Malting 
Malting 


head  fa  cr-ji-e  is  meantj  of  Garlic  the  most  efficacious  remedy.'- 
Bo:h  these  remedies  are,  of  course,  empiric  :  still  they  may 
be  worth  trviog.  Z>. 

SuNDBizs  :  W  BM.  Too  late  for  this  week. 

TuBKiPs  :  A  B.  Dale's  Hybrid  may  be  depended  on  in  ordinary 
fi-osts— and  with  oilcake  you  can  put  bullocks  on  Turnips 
from  Grass  without  any  falling  off.  Get  them  accustomed  to 
the  Turnips  by  bringing  a  few  to  them  in  the  field, 

COTENT  GARDEN,  Oct.  5. 

Tegetables  are  abandantly  supplied.    Hothouse  S-rapes  and 

Pine-apples  are  plentiful,  especiallv  the  former.    Peaches  are 

less  abundant,  and  Nectarines  are  over.     Oranges  and  Lemons 

though  scarcer  are  sutBcient  for  the  demand.    Plums  and  Pears 

the  Continent    in   great   abundance. 


40—46 


36—43 


24—26 
20—24 


19—21 
1.5—17 
16—18 


26—28 


Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  il5 — IS 

—  ScotchandLincoln&hire  ...Potato'20 — 23. Feed     ... 

—  Irish  Potato  IS— 20, feed     ... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  18— 22  Peed     ... 

p.Te 26—28  Forejgn 

Rve-meai,  foreign per  ton     —    I 

Beans,  llazagan 2os  to  27s Tick!26— 28  Harrow 

—  Pi?eon   23s  —  32s. ..Winds      —      Longpod 

—  i'oreign Small  24—34  Egjptiau  22—23 

Peas,  white,°EEses  and  Kent Boilers  82— 35  Suffolk...  a4— 36 

_    ilaple 32s  to  318 Grey:29— 31;  Foreign  :23— 86 

Maize...... ■WTiite!26— 30lTeUow...'25— SO 

Flotir,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack  36—40;  ] 

—  Suffolk ditto  32— 36  Norfolk    ;32— 36 

Foreign  per  barrel  22—25  Per  sack; 32— S3 

ASEIVALS  lit  THE    POBT   OF   L0M)0N   lUST    WeEK. 

Fl'our,12279skS|  Wheat.  ,  Barley.  ;  Halt,  i  Oats.    Beans. 


Qrs. 
1034 


2747 


Qrs. 

3393 


817 
4012 
5874   i 


Qrs. 


293 


Peas 
Qrs. 

870 


137 


a"s  w7had  some  vervVry  weather  in  June,  which  stopped"  its  ,  areistUI  received    froin    ^=  ^^^.^^^^.^   »'"*"k  "K„T".T.rj"  i  "  :_"  '  rs.sobrlsi     Ors 
Sc^n^    but,  upon'the  whole,  we  have  a  very  good  suppiy  of  i  Filberts  are  dearer.     Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be  had  a:  3d.        -      '^^"""^^      ^0?3 

Pfor  the  wioter.     Turnips  are  generallv  above  an  average    to  6d.  a  bunch.    Pota-oes  are  good  ^d  cheap     Lettuces  and    English  40^^ 

cro"  I  doTottWnk  that  I  have  ever  .een  a  better  crop  in  tl3s    other  saladinga«  sufficient  for  ttedem^^^^^^  |  

?ocalitv.  and  I  have  no  donbt  it  is  owing  to  the  extra  quantity  !  scarce,  as  are  ^^f°I^^''''^}'^^^f'-.Pj'^'-^°ZVittr^S^^       Fe,?.°tV  Oct    4.-The  supplies  of  ffrkio,  both  English  and 
of  superphosphate  of  Ume  used.    This  manure  is  now  begmmng  ■  H'=\'l»-^  ^^5°°^?" "',^^'ff '  |°=5!^nd^lSri^^^^  foreign,  s  nee  Monday,  have  been  moderate,  excepting  foreign 

to  he  estimated  at  its  proper  value,  and  I  trust  that  we  will  all  '  Verbenas,  Bignonia  vennsta,    otephanotis  nonDunoa     neuo- j  loie  o   ,  J^    „,.,.4„1    i»    ,.r,nsirtpr.ih!e.      Thi 

^nardlgSns?  being  imposed  upon  by  a  spurious  article;  if  we  '  tropes.  Calceolaria  viscosissima,  Japan  Lilies,  and  Eoses. 
epen  oar  eyes,  perhaps  we  may  find  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  ,  FRTTITS. 

what  it  ought  to  be.    I,  in  my  simplicity,  have  always  thought  '  pine-apples,  per  lb., 


considerable.     The    little 


3  to  5s 
Grapes,hothoase,  p.  lb., Is  to  3s 


that  it  was  composed  of  bones  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  nothing     ^ 

else— is  it  so  ?  because,  if  i:  is  not,  it  ought  to  be,  as  any  other  |      —    Portugal,  p.  lb.,  Sd  to  Is 
materials  such  as  chalk,  or  ashes,  or  even  guano,  we  could  mix    peaches,  per  doz.,  3s  to  10s 
with  i'  ourselves  in  the  proportion  that  we  think  best.    It  is    Yigs,  per  pnnnet,  2s  to  4s 
true  that  we  do  not  possess  chemical  knowledge  suScient  to    nelons,  each.  Is  to  3s 
instruct  us  in  the  character  of  manures  best  adapted  to  our  I  pimns,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  Is  6d 
circumstances,  but  surely  we  must  be  allowed  to  be  as  good    -  -        .     ,    „ 

iudo-es  of  what  the  soil  that  we  are  working  requires  as  those 
•who  never  saw  it ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  u  would  be 
well  if  f-rmers  would  get  into  the  way  of  making  these  things 
themselves.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  operation.  We  may 
not  make  it  nominallv  so  cheap  as  we  can  buy  it,  but  there  is 
■no  reason  whv  we  may  not— and  make  it  as  good.     The  Potato 


Pears,  per  doz,,  Is  to  -^s 

—  per  half  sieve,  6s  to  15s 
Apples,de3sert,p.buEh,4s  to  6s 

—  kitchen,do.,lstid  to  is6d 
VEGETABLES. 

French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  8s  to  4s  ;  Garlic,  per  lb, 
Cabbages,  per  doz..  6d  to  Is 


Lemons,  per  doz,.  Is  to  2s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  2s  to  3s 

—  per  100,  8s  to  24s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6g 

—  siveet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  to  2s 

—  p.  bash..  Us  to  248 
i\uts,Barcelona,p.bsh,20sto22s 

Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  14s 

Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  40s  to  50s 


has  turned  out  more  favourably  than  we  expected,  the  [  (}j.jeiij_p  doz.  bunches,  3s  to  4s 


proportion  of  diseased  ones  in  ours  is  small  and  the  crop  is 
fair  and  the  quality  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  several 
Years  Our  work  is  now  sowing  Rye  aud  Vetches,  part  of 
which  is  in,  and  we  have  begun  plonghiog  for  Wneat.  We 
have  had  the  weather  extremely  dry  since  harvest,  and  were  j 
unable  to  plough  up  the  lea  untU  w-itbin  these  few  days,  that 
we  have  bad  a  good  fall  of  rain.     We  have  got  op  the  best  of 


Caalifiowere,  p.  doz.,  2s  to  4s 

Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 

Potatoes,  per  ton,  50s  to  80s 

—  per  cwt.,  2s  bd  to  4s 

—  perbnsh..  Is  6d  to2s  6d 
Tumips,p.l2bnn.,2s6d  to35  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  23 


-  cattle  in  the  house  on  Turnips  and  hay,  acd  they  will  soon    c^j-mnbers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  6s 
be  all  ia  at  night,  as  the_weather  is  getting  rough  a^d  cold,    i,^^^  per  bunch.  Id  to  2d 


Oor  sheep  are  all  getting  Turnips  part  of  the  day.    We  shall 
commence  Wheat  sowing  this  week,  and  we  shall  soon  begin 
to  store  the  Mangold  Wurzsl.     Oar  dairy  cows  are  still  havmg 
nothin;  bat  Grass  :  but  we  shall  have  to  give  them  a  iitUe  hay,  ! 
bv  Bight,  soon,  and  keep  them  in  the  house.  G.  S. 

'LAMjiEKMum   Sheep   Faem,    Sept.  30.— The   whole    of  our  i 
lambs  have  now  been  disposed  of,  and  the  last  lot  vnll  be 
removed  in  a  few  davs.     The  Cheviot  cast  ewes  are  also  sold 
and  away,  and  the  black-faces  will  be  drawn,  and  part  of  them 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible.    On  the  whole,  we  have  made 


Celery,  p.  bundle.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  3s  to  5s 


4dto   8d 
Artichokes,  p.  doz.,  25  to  4s 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz., 

6d  to  Is  6d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.  sc.  Is  to  Is  6d 

—  Cos,  p.  score.  6d  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score,  is  to  Is  6d 
Small  Salads,  p.  punn,2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdL,  la  to  48 
Mushrooms,  p.  0ot.,ls6dto  2s6d 

—  per  bushel,  5s  to  7s 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 


Wheat,'   of  which  the   arrival    __    -, 

English  Wheatfresh  up  for  tiris  morning's  market  could  only 
be  disposed  of  at  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr,— Beans  and  Peas  are 
unaltered  in  value.— Barley  and  Oats  met  a  fair  sale  at  late 
rates. — Flour  is  difficult  of  disposal,  except  af  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  price.  

AKErVALS  THIS  WEEK. 


English 
Irish  .. 
Foreign 

lilPEEIAL 

AVXSAGES, 

Aug.  24 

—  31 , 

Sept.    7 

—  14 

—  21 

—  23 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
3990 


Barley, 
Qrs. 
1620 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
2580 
5340 

6S90         I         9330 


Flour. 
2030  sacks 


brls. 


Wheat. 

Baeeei. 

Oats. 

KrE. 

Beaks. 

Feaa. 

1    435  6d 
,     43    6 
43    2 
42  10 

42     7 

iSs  Od 

22  4 

23  G 
2S    9 

24  10 
24    S 

17s  9d 
17    9 
17  11 
17    4 
17    1 
16  10 

20jl0d 
23    4 

25  4 

26  10 
26    4 
26    4 

281  Id 
28  11 

28  9 

29  7 
29    5 
29    3 

26s  3d 
20  11 

27  10 

28  9 
19    5 
30    0 

43    0 

23    7    17    3    24  10 

29    0 

28    2 

1    0 

1    0 

1    0 

1     0 

1      0 

1    0 

Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 

Fluctuations  In  the  last  six  weeks 'Com  Averages. 
PaiCES.    Aug.  24.  Aug.  31.  Sept.  7.  Sept.U.,Sept.21.  Sept.28. 


Tomatoes,  p.  puanet.  Is  to  l56d  ;  Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun..  Is  to  n 
Spinaeh,p.half  sieve.ls  6d  to  3s  |     —    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  18 
Onious,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  6d  Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  4s  i  Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  2d 
ShaUots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  Sd  '  Watercres9,p.l2buneh.,  6dto9d 

HOPS.— FsroAT,  Oct.  4. 

u,-^..=.^  ...  - —  r -  Messrs.  Pattzxuen  and  Smia  report  that  the  demand  for 

.about  the  same  prices  as  last  year,  and  when  contrasted  with    ^g^  Hops  continues  very  brisk,  at  improving  prices.    Duty, 

orain  farmers,  we  must  say  that  stock  masters  have  compara-  |  215,0002. 

tivelv  little  ground  for  complaint.     Our  stock  of  rams  of  dif- ,  „„„™      „  /^  i    . 

f^ent  b™edf  is  now  laid  in,  and  most  of  the  cast  sheep  dis-  COAL  MARKET.-Feidat,  Oct.  4. 

P^cfed  of     In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  rams  wiU  be  put '      Holywell,  156.  6d. ;  Eden  Main  las  6d  ;  Wal^end  Harwell, 

Sitoa  small  well  fenced  enclosure,  both  to  keep  them  out  of    178.;   WaUsend  Stewart's,   16s.  9d.;  WaUsend  Tees,  168.  6d.- 

mischief,  and  to  have  them  in  fresh  condition  before  being  ;  Ships  at  market,  2u2^ 

-turned  among  the  ewes.    We  intend  beginning  the  bathing  =i,(tthftf.I,B    Motoat  Sen'  SO 

of  the  sheep  about  the  20th  .»«  October    s^c,  that  this  operauon  ,  ^o^ber  of  Belitris  very  much  Smaller  than  on  Monday 

^ay  be  conopleted  and  the  jackets  put  on  the  hop  t?tore  the  ,  Jfl^^  ^  ^^^^  1,^5  improved.  The  choice  quaUties 
22d  November,  when  the  rams  are  put  to  the  ewes.  The  cows  last,  <:™-=^  instances  exceeded  our  top  quotation.  The 
have  been  brought^  ■?.'°.J*!„H^!L?V°iSir5L'?^.  .f»v  !  s^^ly^f  sTeep  is  also  smaller;  trade  is,  however,  slow    and 


l^vourable  lor  our  pastures,  yet  from  the  prevalence  of  neavy  ; 
dew«  foot-rot  has  been  unusually  prevalent  on  soft  grounds. 
Frequent  dews  and  mists  seem,  indeed,  to  induce  this  trouble-  j 
some  disease  as  readily  as  continued  rains.  \n  e  lind  clean- 
liness and  strewing  the  sorting  pens  with  caustic  Ume  to  be  the 
best  preventative,  and  great  care  on  the  part  ot  the  shepherd 
in  paring  the  hoofs,  and  applying  caustic  to  the  affected  parts, 
the  best  cure.  A  change  of  weather  having  taken  place  on  the 
20th,  harvest  operations  have  since  been  greatly  in:ermpted. 


ficult  to  obtain  an  average  advance.  Good  Calves  are  rather 
scarce,  and  about  4d.  per  8  lbs.  dearer.  From  HoUand  aud 
Germany  we  have  863  Beasts,  4  j70  Sheep,  94  Calves,  and  SI 
Pigs ;  from  Scotland,  10  Beasts  :  and  about  2000  from  the 
northern  and  midlaad  counties 
Perot,  of  8  lbs. — s    d       s    d 


and  we  have  still  about  15  acres  of  late  Oats  to  cart.  Attending 
to  harvest  work,  and  carting  out  hay  (which  has  been  ricked 
ifor  some  time)  to  sheltered  places  on  the  hills,  tor  the  use  of 
the  sheep  during  snow",  have  occupied  our  farm  labourers  dtuing 
the  past  mouth.  During  October  they  wiil  be  similarly  cm- 
ployed,  and  when  these  operations  and  some  other  odd  jobs — 
which  have  been  Iving  back— have  been  completed,  the  plough- 
ing of  stubbles  will  be  commenced.  We  purpose  laying  all  the 
summer  made  manure  on  the  stubble  bow,  and  ploughing  it  in 
immediately.    Our  Turnips,  on  ground  similarly  treated  last 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  ito.        ...  S    8  to  3  10 

Best  Short-homs  3 

2d  quality  Beasts  2 

Beat  Downs  and 
Half-breds     ...  3  10  —  4 

Ditto  Shorn 


d    8 
6  to  3 


4  — S 

8  — J 


Perst.  of  81bs.' 
Best  Long-wools  . 

Ditto  Shorn       

Ewes&2dqaali©  8    0 

Ditto  Shera       — 

Lambs         —    , 

Calves 2    4—3 

Pigs      ..      3    4—4 


43s  6tJ- 
43  6 
43  2 
42  10 
42  8 
42     7 


SEEDS.— Sept.  30. 
Canary,  per  qr 52sto  603  ;  Coriander,  per  cwt. 


s—  21s 


Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...29  —  c 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do,  37  —  44 
Clover,  red,  p.  cwt — —       — 

—  —  foreign,do.  —        — 

—  white,  do —        — 

—  — foreign, do. —       — 


3    4 


Beasts,  3703  ;  Shecpand  Laintis,  25,310  ;  Calves,  168 ;  Pigs,  o30. 
f  aiDAT,  Oct,  4.  ... 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  large  ;  however,  for  the  best  kmds 
there  is  inquiry  at  ahont  Monday's  quotations,  liat  second-rate 
are  lower.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  a  fair  average ;  trade  is 
dull,  but  the  choicest  kinds  are  not  lower.    The  supply  of 


7u^:^thtrad7^^riflcTt°ot-p;™;?^%u"SioVhenrc^Ves-has  considerably:  faUen  ofi,   but  the  demand   is  too 


Mastard,white,p.bush.4  —   6 

—  brown  do 7  — 10 

Rape,  per  last   24{.— 26Z, 

Cakes,  Lindseed,p.lo0fi...8L158 

—  —  fi)reign,p.ton,6^.15s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.,  3!. 17s 
Tares,  per  bush...  3s  Od— 5s  6d 

LivEEPOoL,  Feidat,  SEPT.  ;7.— Beyond  a  few  parcels  of 
Wheat  and  Oatmeal  from  Ireland,  we  have  received  scarcely 
anything  worth  naming  thence  or  coastwise  since  Monday  last ; 
the"  supplies  from  abroad,  within  the  same  period,  are  likewise 
rather  light  compared  with  the  superabundant  importations  of 
Wheat  and  Flour  daring  the  two  preceding  weeks.  At  our 
market  this  morning  we  had  a  liberal  display  of  samples.  The 
tone  of  the  Wheat  trade  was  languid,  and  prices  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  nominally  a  Uttle  depressed  in  value.  Barley,  Malt, 
Beans,  and  Peas,  continued  to  be  held  at  late  rates,  although 
in  these  active  bosiness  was  apparent  to-day.  Oid  Oats  being 
scarce  and  io  request  were  quite  as  dear  as  on  Tuesday,  whilst 

new  were  dull  and  the  turn  lower. Icesdat,   Oct.  1.— This 

day's  market  was  thinly  attended  by  the  local  trade,  and  we 
had  fewer  buyers  than  nsual  from  the  country,  so  that  with  a 
superabundance  of  Wheat  offering  on  sale,  business  proceeded 
very  slowlv  and  to  effect  transactions  of  even  a  limited  nature 
both  old  foreign  and  new  Irish  must  be  quoted  fully  2d.  per 
bushel  lower  on  the  week.  Malting  and  grinding  Barley,  as 
well  as  Beans  and  Peas,  without  variation  in  value,  bat  the 
trade  languid  for  each.  New  Oats  decliued  Id.  per  15  lbs.,  and 
Oatmeal  ed.  per  load  ;  but  for  old  samples  of  both  we  contmue 
our  previous  quotations.  Yesterday  a  considerable  qnantity  of 
Indian  Com  was  taken  for  shipment  to  Ireland ;  to-day  the 
transactions  on  the  spot  are  not  so  numerous,  bat  the  article 
is  very  firmly  held,  and  floating  cargoes  are  readily  saleable  at 
very  full  rates. 


40—1850.] 
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HARTLEY'S   i^ATENT   ROUGH    PLATE  GLASS. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street 
Without,  bes:  to  hatid  their  list  of  Prices  of  the  above  de- 
Bcriptiou  of  G-LASS.     Cut  to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by    6     and  under   10  by   8 at  4.-t<i.  per  foot. 

10  by    S  „  14  by  10 at  5^.         „ 

li  by  10  „  1^  foot,  or  sizes  not 

esoeeding  20  inches  long    at  o^d.       „ 
l^foot  „  3  feet,  or  sizes  not  es- 

ceedine  30  inches  lout;  ...    at  6d.         ,, 
PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 
G  by  4  and  61  by  4^. ..105.  6d.  [  S  bv  6  and  Si  bv  6i...l3s.  6d. 
7  by  5  and  7h  by  5|...12s.  Od.  j  9  by  7  and  lO'by  S  '...las.  Od. 
We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  execute  "large  orders  for  small 
squares  at  the  above  prices,  but  only  as  far  as  tbey  turn  up  in 
cutting.     Should  any  quantity  of  small  squares  be  required,  a 
special  contract  is  necessary. 

MILK  PANS  2s.  to  Gs.  ea'ch,  Metal  Hand-frames,  TDes,  and 
Slates;  Propagatingand  Bee  Glasses  from  2tZ.  each;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes.  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trjing 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  6d  ;  6  tubes,  105.  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass^  &c. 
From  the  Gardeneis'  Chronicle,  December  S,  lSi9  : 
*' As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough  Plate,  and  which  is 
actuallj  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gar- 
deners, it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose.  The 
best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  vet  seen  is  sold  by  Mr.  JAMES 
PHILLIPS,  116,  BISHOPiGATE  STREET,  LONDON." 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME 
7d.  per  yaTd,  2  feet  wide. 


NETTING.— 


I  DROIT WICH  UNION. 

!  OCHOOLMASTER  AND  SCHOOLMISTRESS 
'  *^  WANTED.— NOTICE  is  hereby  Given,  that  the  Guardians 
of  Droitwich  Union  will,  on  Wedsesdat,  the  16th  day  of 
October  nest,  at  their  Board  Meeting,  proceed  to  the  Election 
of  a  SCHOOLMASTER  and  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  for  the 
Droitwich  Union  Wcrkhouse  School.  Candidates  must  not  be 
less  Jian  "25  years  of  age,  and  will  be  expected  to  be  not  only 
competent  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  elements  of  those 
branches  of  learning  -which  are  taught  in  the  school,  but  also 
to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  of  industrial  training, 
as  approved  aod  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  and  practieaLy  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  incul- 
cating the  same.  Tae  parties  appointed  must  he  able  to  pass 
the  examination  of  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  the 
Election  will  b^  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Poor-law  Board. 
Salaries  proportioned  to  the  competency  of  tha  teachers 
ejected,  which  will  be  tes'ed  by  esamtnaiion,  will  be  given  of 
not  less  than  ool.  per  annum,  together  wi:h  suca  rations  as  the 
house  affords,  and  washing,  for  the  Schoolmaster  :  and  of  not 
less  than  '251.  per  annum,  together  witli  such  ratioos  as  the 
house  affjrds,  and  washing,  for  the  Sc'nooimistress,  if  respecu 
ive'y  duly  qualified. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in.  free  of  expense,  their 
applications  in  their  own  handwriting,  with  Testimonials 
addressed  to  *•  The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Droitwich 
Union,  Droitwich,"  and  superscribed  ''Application  for  the 
Office  of  Schoolmaster,"  or  "  Schoolmistress  "  (as  the  case  may 
be)  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  15ch  day  of  October  next. 

No  applicant  need  attend  before  the  Board  unless  officially 
written  to  for  that  purpose. 

B J-  order  of  the  Board.  Henet  Beaecroft, 

Board  Room,  September  25. 


Gaivan-       Japatmed 
ised.  Iron. 

2-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide     ...       7d.  per  yd.    S-i.per  jd. 
2-inch      ,,      strong  „  ...      9        ^^  '        6^  '  ,,* 

2-inch      ,,     extra  strong  „  ...    12        „  9        ', 

l|.inch      „      light  „  ...      S        „  6        ), 

liancli      „      strong  „  ...    10        „  a       „ 

l§-inoh      „       extrastrong  „  ...    14        „  11        „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  forpheasantries,  3d, 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BIS  EOF.  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  dehvered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Feter- 
horoueh,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 

STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


r^HARLES  D.  YOUNG  and  COMPANY  (late 
V/  W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET.  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
48,  NORTH  BRIDGE.  EDINBURGH; 
2-2,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 

1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Harea 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &c. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  its  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  g:eneral  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
•the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
s.  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net,  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is'  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
oe  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose,  to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  everj"  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completdy  ini- 
pervious  to  such  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  ftet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Peices.— IS  ins.  high,  9d. ;  24  ins.,  U. ;  30  ins.,  Is.  od. ;  and 
56  ins.,  Is.  S(i.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yaxds,  IS  ins.  wide,  will  cost      ..  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  ,.         ..500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins. -wide  ..        ,.650 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  ,,        ,.     7  10    0 

Tf  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
3aas,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance  requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  hneal  yard. 

C.  D.  Young  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  tetter  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24.inch  at  I5.  is  equal  to  5^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9(2. 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  Young  i  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  Tequired  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  aUpartsof  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS,  presented  to  the  Zoological 
Society  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  exhibited  daily  at 
their  Gardens  in  the  Regent's -park,  from  11  to  4  o'clock. 
Yisitors  desirous  of  seeing  the  animal  in  the  water  are  recom-- 
mended  to  go  early.    Adimssion  Is. ;  on  Mondays,  6d, 


MITCHELL'S  MINERAL  BLACK  PAINT.— 
This  antiseptic  Paint  is  intended  for  Park  Fencing,  and 
for  all  farming  purposes  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted,  by  its  pre- 
vention of  dry  rot  in,  timber  and  repellance  of  damp,  for  Barns, 
Stables.  Outhouses,  Weather  Boarding,  Eop-pMes :  also  for 
Carts,  Waggons,  &c.,  particularly  the  Wheels,  and  for  Iron  Hur- 
dles, Iron  Railings,  and  all  Wood  or  Iron  Work  in  exposed 
situations.  For  Brick  Walls  it  is  highly  serviceable  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  damp,  and  also  for  Walls  intended  for  Fruit  Trees, 
as,  besides  preserving  the  Wall,  it  increases  the  heat  in  all  situ- 
ations exposed  to  the  sun,  and  prevents  the  harbouring  of 
insects.  Iti3als:>an  excellent  covering  for  Canvas,  or  Cart 
Tilts,  Roofing,  ttc.  Sold  in  casks  containing  from  1  cwt.  to 
any  quantity,  at  17^.  Bd.  per  c^i.,  quite  ready  for  us3,  by 

James  PniLLiPsand  Co.  (  he  sole  agents),  IIG,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without,  London. 


LIGHT.  CHEAP,  AND  DUTIABLE  ROaFING. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  -ROOPING 
FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  fro?t,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  fur  slates  ;  can  bs  laid 
on  wiih  great  facility  by  farm^errants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
Ceoggon  and  Co..  2,  Dowsate-hill,  London. 

EXHIBITION  OF  1851.— NOTICE  TO  EXHIBI- 
TORS is  hereby  given,  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
have  fixed  the  31st  of  October,  as  the  last  dat  tot-  beceiting 
APPLiCiTioxs  FOB  SPACE  irom  the  different  LOCAL  COMMIT- 
TEES of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Isle  of  Mao,  and  the  Chan- 
nel  Islands.  Intending  exhibitors  failing  to  give  due  and 
sufficient  notice  to  the  nearest  Local  Committee,  cannot  be 
asstired  that  their  claims  for  space  will  receive  any  considera- 
tion. (Signed)    M.  D.  Wyatt,  Secretary. 

CLARKE  STREET.  BRISTOL. 
TO  AGRICULTURISTS,  TMPLEMENI  MAKERS,  WHEEL- 
WRIGHTS, EMIGRANTS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  IRON 
MERCHANTS.  CONTR-\CTOIlS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  GENERALLY. 
"IV/rESSRS.  BARNARD,  THOMAS,  and  CO..  in  con- 
J.T_L  sequence  of  the  Dissolution  of  Partnership  of  Messrs. 
Stratton,  Hughes,  &  Co.  fSuccessors  to  Mr.  Richard  Stratton), 
Manufactarers  of  WHEELS,  CARTS,  WAGGONS,  and  AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS,  will  have  the  honour  of  submiu 
ting  for  Sale  by  Public  Auction,  in  lots,  without  reserve,  on 
THURSDAY,  the  17th  of  October,  ISoD,  and  following  days  of 
business,  until  all  is  sold,  the  Valuable  and  Extensive  Manu- 
factured and  Unmanufactured  STOCK,  Plant,  Machinery, 
Founders'.  Wheelwrights',  and  Smiths'  Tools  of  this  first-rate 
Establishment ;  also  the  Counling-Honse  Fixtures  and  Fit- 
ting;,  Agricultural  Books,  Two  Yalaable  Milch  Cows,  One 
Heifer  Cal; ;  Levelling  and  Surveying  Apparatus,  by  the  most 
eminent  makers  ;  Travelling  Britzka,  Five  Cab  Phaetons,  and 
a  great  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Effects. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE.   OF   ANY  BOOKSELLER 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NU-MBER  Foa  SATURDAY 
LAST,   SEPTEMBER  2S,  OF 

THE    ATHEiM^UM. 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE 
SCIENCE,   AND  THE  FINE  ARTS.  ' 

TpTenty-four  large  Quarto  Pages. 
Heviews  of.  with  Estbacts  fbom 
History  of  Don  Pedro,  of  Cas-    The  Spanish  Rake  :  a  Comedy, 

tile.     By  p.  Merimee.  t,    «    ,  J 

Populations    of    Austria    and 

Turkey.       [Les    Peupl^s    de 

VAutncle,  ct-c]    By  H.  Des- 

prez. 
Description  of  Natai.    By  J.  S. 

Ghriatopher. 
Zoologj'  of  Voyage  of  Sama- 

rang.     Ed.  by  A.  Adams. 
Rudimentary      Treatises     on 

Science. 


On  WEDNESDAY,  the  23d  of  Oerober,  will  be  offered  for 
Sale  by  .\uction,  on  the  Premises,  at  2  tor  3  o'clock  preciselv, 
the  valuable  LEASE  of  the  said  PREMISES,  for  the  remainder 
of  a  term  of  21  years,  from  Michaelmas  134S.  The  Plant, 
Machinery,  Tools,  &c.,  can  be  had  with  the  Lease  at  a  valua- 
tion, if  desired ;  otherwise  they  will  be  Sold  by  Auction,  in 
lots,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  and  in  the  order  named  in  the 
Catalogues.  At  the  same  ho'jr  and  place  will  be  submitted  for 
competition,  the  PATENT  in  Stratton's  Wrought  Iron,  and 
that  in  Read's  Subsoil  Plough  ;  and  also  the  Registrations  of 
Stratton's  Tumbler  Cart  and  Stratton's  Cylinder  Cart. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  Monday, 
the  7th  of  October,  at  2s.  6d.  each,  at  the  Auctioneers*  offices, 
or  on  the  Premises  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Effects  may  be 
viewed  from  that  day  until  the  day  of  sale,  between  the  hoars 
of  10  and  4  o'clock. 

Bills  at  Three  Moriths'  date,  with  approved  security,  will  be 
accepted  for  all  purchases  above  oQl. 

For  any  additional  particulars,  as  regards  the  Lease  or 
Patents,  application  to  be  made  to  J.  Babkeb,  Esq.,  Sohcitor, 
Broad-street,  Bristol ;  or,  as  to  the  Stock,  to  the  Auctioneers, 
Albion  Chambers,  Bristol. 

TNTERESTING  FACT.— The  foilowiog  singular  and 
JL  autlientic  case  of  restoration  of  the  human  hair  is  worthy 
of  observation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  article  of 
high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  century.  "  Mr. 
A.  Hermann,  of  Qaeen-street,  Soho,  had  been  quite  bald  for 
some  time  past,  and  had  tried  various  pi-eparations  for  the 
recovery  of  hU  hair,  but  without  any  beneficial  result.  He  was 
then  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  '  Rowland's  Macassar  0:1,* 
and  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  months,  be,  much  to 
his  gratification,  had  his  hair  quite  restored,  and  now  possesses 
a  beiuiiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  ?peaks  too  strongly  for 
itself  to  require  comment." — Bell's  Wt'eUi/  ifessenaer. 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL.— The  unprecedented  success 
of  this  discovery  in  restoring,  preserving,  and  beautityiog  the 
Human  Hau-,  is  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  com- 
ment. For  Children  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming 
the  basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair,  and  rendering  the  use  of 
the  fine-comb  unnecessary.  Price  3^.  Gd. — 7s. — Family  Bottles 
(equal  to  4  small),  10s.  6d.,  and  d.'Uble  that  size,  21s.  per  bottle. 

***  Each  bottle  of  the  genuine  article  has  the  words  ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR  OIL  engraved  in  two  lines  on  the 
Wrapper  ;  and  on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper  nedrly  1500  times, 
contaming  29,02S  letters. 

Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Eattou  Garden;  London; 
and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


By  R,   Jones. 
The    Templar:    a    Piay.      By 

A.  R.  SIous. 
St.     Ethelbert :      a    Tragedy. 

By  A.  Haviland. 
On  a  Liberal  Education.    By 

Dr.  Whewell.     [M  Notice.] 
Nature  and  Office  of  tiie  State. 

By  A.  C.  Dick. 
Antiquities    of    Richhorough. 

By  C.  R.  Smith. 

Ori^nal  Papers— Jenny  Lind  in  America  —  English 
Penny-a.Liniug— Mr.  Taylor  and  the  Authorship  of  Junius. 

Forelgrn  Correspondence— Naples :  A  Visit  to  the 
Island  of  Capri. 

<>UT  "Weekly  Gossip— The  Cheap  Excursion  STstem— 
Outrage  on  Mr.  Cureton— Encroachment  on  St.  James's 
Park— New  Botanical  Society— Meeting  of  Welsh  Eistedd- 
fod—Coronation  Stone  at  Kingston- New  Cure  for  Mad- 
ness—A Wonderful  Project— Progress  of  the  Telegraphic 
System  of  Communication. 

Scientific  Gossip  —  Improvements  in  Photography  — 
Spheroidal  State  of  Fluids- Iodine  in  Plants  and  Animals 
—Proceedings  of  American  Scientific  Association. 

£<lne-A.rt  Gossip— statue  of  Chief  Justice  Tindal  — Pe- 
destal  of  Statue  of  Charles,  at  Charing-cross— Desecration 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

2V£aslc  and  ttie  2>rama  —  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre 
('The  Cavalier 'J— Strand  ('Alvarez') 

Alasical  and  3>ramatic  Gossip— concerts  at  Her 
Majestj's  Theatre— Unpublished  Opera  by  Mendelssohn— 
The  Opera  in  Paris. 

IVIiscellanea— The  Remains  of  James  the  Second— The 
Reptile-room  by  Night. 

Order  tbe  Atlienseiim  of  any  Bookseller. 

A  NOTHER  SUFFERER  FROM  A  LIVER  COM- 
-^    PLAINT  CURED  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— The  Wife 
of  a  respectable  tradesman,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  Thrapston,   was   suffering   for  -more   than  two  years  from  a 
I  severe  liver  complaint,  during  which  period  she  received  the 
!  best  medical  advice,  bu:  without  deriving  the  slightest  benefit 
j  therefrom.     She  then  made  trial  of  HoUoway's  Pilis,  and  by 
!  their  use  aion a  she  has  been  restored  to  perfec:  health.      The 
I  name  of  the  party  cured  is  not  made  public,  but  Mrs.  Collier 
Bookseller,  Thrapston,  can  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
j  casr.     These  pills  are  also  an  infallible  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  a'tacks,  headaches,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach. — 
Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Hollowat's  Establish- 
ment, 244,  Strand,  London. 

i  A  NOTHER  CURE  of  COUGH  and  HOARSENESS 
;  ^lX.  byDr.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— "Parliament- 
I  street,  Liverpool:  Sir,  I  had  been  troubled  wiJiacough  and 
j  hoarseness  for  nearly  two  years,  without  relief,  when  I  was  in- 
I  duced  to  try  Locock's  Wafers,  the  effects  of  which  were  soon 
1  visible,  for  one  la  ge  box  {2s.  9d.)  has  quite  cured  me.  I  have 
I  since  recommended  them  to  several  of  my  friends,  and  they  also 
1  have  experienced  tue  greatestrelief  fromthem.— J.  Willlams." 
i  Witness,  M.  P.  Roberts,  chemist,  Ranelagh.  They  have  a 
pleasant  taste.  Pi-ice  Is.  Ihd  .  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  per  box. — Agents, 
j  Da  Silva  and  Co.,  1,  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street.  Sold  by  all 
1  medicine  vendors. 

I  Also  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  FEMALE  WAFERS,  highly  recom- 
I  mended  to  ladies,  have  no  taste  of  medicine.  Price  Is.  l^d.^ 
'  2s.  9i.Z.,  and  lis.  per  bos.  Ail  pUls  under  similar  names  are 
I  counterfeits. 

METCALFE  AND  Co.'s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
,  BRUSH  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brash 

I  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  "in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose. — Is.  An  Improved  Clothes-Bmsh,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  iniuring  the  finest  nap. 
Peuetrating  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  sofren  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Telvet- 
Brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durabihty,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
BiNGLET,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establishment,  130  b,  Osford-stree:, 
one  door  from  Holies-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  2s.  per  bos. 
Caution. —Beware    of  the    words    "From    Metcalfe's" 
adopted  by  some  houses. 


THE  BLOOD. — Oarbodies  have  been  entirely  formed, 
are  now  forming,  and  wiU  continue  to  be  hv.iit  up  during  life 
jro'-n  the  hlood.  WJuit  the  sap  is  to  tJie  ire^  the  blood  is  to  Vie  anim-il 
frame  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  strength  and  verdure  of  a  tree  are  de- 
pendant on  the  moisture  derived  from  the  root,  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  body  are  indispensably  caimected  with  a  pure  andfrte  circu'a^ 
tion  of  this  important  flidd.  It  is  this  iJia.%  mitsC  feed  the  flame  of 
existence  ;  and  unless  Us  replenislimtnfs  are  freely  and  purely  c-jjji- 
municated,  tJte  vital  fire  becomes  clouded,  Imms  dimly,  and  i^  n-.ti- 
mately  extinguished.  The  grand  object  is  to  keep  this  precious  Jiuid 
{theb'oodjin  a  pure  and  healthy  state,  for  without  this  purity,  aisease 
w3l  s}iow  itself  in  some  icay  or  other. 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 

It  is  universaUy  admitted  that  this  medicine  teiH  purifj  the 
Uood  better  than  any  other,  and  will  conqv.er  any  disease. 

None  are  genuine  unless  the  words  '•  PARR'>  LIFE  PILLS" 
are  in  White  Letters  on  a  Red  Geound,  on  the  Government 
scamp,  pasted  round  each  bos ;  also  the  fac-simile  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Proprietors.  "  T,  ROBERTS  and  Co.,  Crane- 
court,  Fleet-street,  London,'*  on  the  directions. — Sold  in  boxes 
at  Is.  Ihd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis.  each,  by  all 
respectable  medicine  vendors  throughout  the  vvorld. 

A  CLEAR    COMPLEXION. 

GODFREY'S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 
is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving, 
Beantitying,  and*  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  in  giving  it  a 
blooming  and  charming  appearance,  being  at  once  a  most 
fragrant  perfume  and  delighttul  cosmetic.  It  wiU  comp^etely 
remove  Tan,  Sun-burn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  balsamic  ami 
heahng  qualities,  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  fret  iroai 
dryness,  scurf,  &.C.,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimi»ie,  or 
eruption  ;  and,  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the 
skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  com- 
plexion perfectly  clear  and  beautifril.  Sold  in  bottles,  pric« 
'2s.  dd.,  with  directions  for  tising  it,  by  all  Medicine  Yendors 
and  Perfumers, 
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GRAY,      O  R  M  S  O  N,      AND      B  E  O  W  N, 

DAN  VERS      STREET,       CHELSEA, 

Kespectfully  solicit  the  attection  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their  superior  manner  of  Erecting:  and  Heatinp  every  description  of  Buildinff  connected  with  Horticulture*      They  have  much 

pleasure  ia  giving  the  fullowing  testimonial  referring  to  the  rin^e  of  housts  shown  below. 


Feach  House,  Vinery,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Vinerv,  "Vinery, 

30  by  16  feet.  30  by  16  feet.  45  by  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft.  30  by  16  ft.  30  by  16  ft. 

[Ehected  for  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq..  Luton  Hoo.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  !Xfr.  Eraser. — *'  I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my  entire  eatisfaciiun  with  the  ranse  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer, 
John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  is  perfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating-,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  both 
buiiding  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seea  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 

(Signed.)  "James  Eraser.  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Park." 


RARE  ORCHIDS  FRO^T  THE  BRAZILS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  just  received,  Id  excellent 
condition,  a  small,  hut  very  select  parcel  of  ORCHIDS, 
fiom  the  Organ  Mounfaini,  in  Brazil,  consisting  of  fine  masses 
of  Cattleya  margiuata,  the  rare  Miltonia  cuneata,  and  a  new 
Spt^cies  of  Leelia  with  orange  flowers,  Huntleyas,  &c.  They 
will  be  sold  by  Auc'ion,  at  his  Great  Room,  3s,  King-street, 
Covent-garden,  on  FRIDAY  next,  11th  October,  at  12  for  1 
o'clock. — May  be  viewed  on  the  morning  of  sale,  and  Cata- 
lo^u^s  had. 

RHODOTHAMUS  KAMTCHATIOUS,  A  NEW  AND 
BEAUT-IFUL  HARDY  SHRUB. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.  Loddioes,  of  Hackney,  to  offer  f^r  competition, 
on  FRIDAY,  October  11,  at  his  Great  Room,  &8.  Kin^-street, 
Covent  Garden,  the  Entire  Stock  of  the  new  and  beautiful 
hardy  shrub  RHODOTHAMUS  KA.MTCHATICUS,  figured 
and  described  in  "  Paxton's  FloTver  Garden  "  for  the  present 
month,  consisting  of  from  80  to  100  fine  Plants,  in  lots,  unless  a 
suitable  ofler  should  be  made  for  the  whole  at  the  time  of  sale, 
ilay  he  viewed  on  the  mornine  of  Sale,  and  Catalogue  had. 

EaTTON  NURSERY,    NEAR    HOUNSLOW.    MIDDLESEX. 
TO  NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
20,000    Scarlet    and    other     Rhododendrons,     20,000     Ghent 
and  other   Azaleas,   2000  Andromedas,   6010  Kalmias,    2000 
Hardy  Heaths   lOno  Daphne   Coeorum,    SOrjO   Cedar   of  Le- 
banon, 1  to -i  feec,  in  pots,  3')0  PiEouia  arborea  ;  also  a  large 
quantity  of  Seediings  uf  sorte. 

^i  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  directed, 
J.>X  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Ronalds,  to  offer 
to  an  unreserved  sale  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Hatt«in 
^^ursery,  near  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  about  lA  mile  from  the 
Felthnm  Station,  on  MONDAY,  October  14,  and  tollowioE:  day, 
at  11  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK, 
eonsisticg  of  a  large  and  rich  assortment  of  American  Plants, 
Evergreen?,  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  comprising  Laurels,  Irish 
Yews,  Finns  of  sorts ;  Spruce,  Scotch,  and  Larch  Firs  ; 
Lime,  Alder,  Ash,  Plane,  a  large  quantity  of  Q'lick,  three  fine 
specimens  of  Cedrus  Deodara,  S  to  10  feet,  .be  —May  be  viewed 
prior  to  the  sale.  Cafalogues  had  (6d.  each,  returnable  to 
purchaser-')  on  the  premises  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in 
London  ;  and  of  the  auc  ioneers,  Leytons'one,  Essex. 

NB.  The  whole  of  the  v^iluable  Stock  of  the  Butts  and 
Toolans  Nurseries  will  be  sold  by  Aucti^^n,  on  Monday,  Oct.  21, 
and  fol'owins-  days. 


A  LARGE  AND  IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  EVERGREENS. 

TO  NOBLEMBN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 

AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  Mr.  J.Smith  to  submi':;  to  an  unreserved  Sale 
bv  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Dalston  Nursery,  Middlesex,  on 
THURSDAY,  October  ITth,  and  foUowins  day,  at  12  o'clock 
precisely,  the  whole  of  the  va  uable  EVERGREENS,  com- 
prising fine-grown  plants  of  variegated  Hollies,  Aucuba,  Box, 
Laurestinus,  Laurels,  Phillyreas,  Scarlet  Aubutus,  Bay, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Lilac,  Ivies,  Brooms,  and  Clematis 
in  pots,  together  with  the  remaining  Greenhouse  Plants. 
jNIay  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had,  one  week  prior  to  the  sale 
(6d  each,  returnable  to  purchasers)  on  the  premises;  of  the 
principal  seedsmen  in  London;  and  uf  the  Auctioneers,  Ley- 
tonstone,  Essex. 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on 
FRIDAY,  October  11th,  a  superb  Collection  of  CARNATIONS, 
FICOTEES,  and  PINKS  ;  also  about  100  rows  of  very  choice 
TULIPS,  with  a  few  firaUrate  Double  and  Single  HYACINTHS, 
CROCUSES,  &c.  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale. 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


BENDON  NURSERY.— TO  NOBLEMEN.    NURSERYMEN, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  to  submit  to  public  competition  by  Auction,  on 
the  premises,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon,  Middlesex,  near  the  King's 
Head  Inu,  on  "WEDNESDAY,  October,  9,  1S50,  at  11  o'clock 
(by  order  of  the  proprietor,  in  consequence  or  a  portion  of  the 
land  being  required  for  other  purposes),  the  wel'-selected 
:NUR3ERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  fine  EVERGREENS  and 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  ;  viz.,  Laurel,  Portutral  Laurel,  Box, 
Anouba,  Holly,  Rhododendron,  Laurustinus,  Broom,  Daphne, 
Arbor- Vitas,  Privet,  Bays,  Pfaillyrea,  Alaternus,  Standard 
Roses,  Sweet  Briar,  Guelder  Rose,  Altosea  frutes.  Laburnums, 
Elm,  Lime,  Chestnut,  Oak,  Brrcch,  Bircb,  Sycamore  Mountain 
Ash,  Weymouth  Pine,  Scotch  Suruce  and  Larch  Fir,  Poplar, 
St:mdard  Cytisus,  White  Jasmine,  fine  Mulberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Currants,  Strong  Quick,  Jbc. — May  be  viewed  prior 
to  the  sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  ;  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SEEDSMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND 
OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived  instructions  from  the  assignees  of  Mr.  Charles 
Bunyard  (a  bankrupt),  to  offer  to  public  competition  by  Auc- 
tion, on  the  premises,  Nash  and  Hicks's  Warehouse,  Hort-ley- 
down,  about  the  las^-  week  in  October,  the  whole  of  the  valu- 
able SEEDS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  IN  TRADE,  viz..  Sacks, 
Biigs,  Weights  and  Measures,  &c.— May  be  viewed,  and  Cata- 
logues had  of  Wm.  WeiTMOEE,  Esq.,  official  assignee,  Basing- 
hall.street ;  of  Messrs.  Marten,  Thomas,  and  Hollau,  Soli- 
citors, Mincing-lane,  London;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in 
Lond-.n;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American.  Nursery,  Leyton- 
tone,  Essex. 


FITZROY  PARK  NURSERY,  HIGHGATE. 

TO   NOBLEMEN,   GENTLEMEN,    NURSERYMEN, 

BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  Sell  by 
Public  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  Fitzroy  Park  Nursery, 
Hiirhgate,  near  the  Gate  House,  on  THURSDAY,  Oct.  10th, 
1850,  at  eleven  o'clock  (by  order  ef  the  Proprietor,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  land  being  required  for  building),  the  thriving 
NURSERY  STOCK,  comprismg  2000  Laurels  from  6  to  8  feet, 
tiOOO  Aucubas  from  1  to  4  feet,  Green  Hollies,  Cedar  of  Leba- 
non, Portugal  Laurels,  Sweet  Bays,  Spruce  Firs,  Red  Cedars, 
Laurustinus,  Limes,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Kalmias,  &c.  Also  Standard  and  Dwarf-tr  ioed  Peaches, 
Apricots,  and  Nectarines,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Fuchsias,  &c.  »\:c.,  in  pots. — May  be  viewed 
prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  ;  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone. 


FARMS  TO  LET  AT  MICHAELMAS  NEXT. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Farm  and  Estate  Agent,  is  in- 
structed to  let  the  following,  amongst  other  desirable 
farms:No.  1.— TWO  EXCELLENT  e"  ARMS  in  Herts,  26  miles 
from  London,  and  close  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
consisting  of  52S  and  287  acres  respectively,  admirably 
adapted  for  Turnips,  Wheat,  «tc.,  and  for  carrying  a  large 
flock.  Rents,  ISs.  and  21s.  per  acre ;  superior  residences 
and  bnil  Jings.  No.  2. — A  first-rate  Farm  of  160  acres,  near 
Windsor;  good  house,  &c.  No,  3. — A  capital  Farm  at  En- 
fi.ld,  of  105  acres,  equally  divided  ;  superior  residence  and 
buildings.  No.  4. — An  excellent  Farm,  with  gentleman  re- 
sidence, (tc,  wi;h  100  acres  of  very  capi:al  land,  equally 
divided  ;  situb-'.e  in  Esses,  within  i  miles  of  the  Harlow 
station.  No.  5.— A  good  Farm  lu  Susses  of  230  acres,  well 
drained,  aud  adaptea  to  the  growth  ot  Wheat  and  Beans,  but 
not  of  heavy  tiUaye.  Rent  '20s.  per  acre,  tithes,  Ac,  6s.  Good 
Premises  ;  tenant  may  propose  his  own  terms.  No.  6. — A 
amali  Farm  c.f  t>l  acres,  in  Susses,  with  Farm-house  and  two 
Cottages.  Rent,  on  lease,  5Uf.  a  year.  No.  7. — A  capital 
Farm,  in  Kent,  of  220  acres.  Rene  lo'il.  a  year,  tithe  30i. 
Two  capital  Farms,  in  Surrey,  of  400  and  170  acres.  Rent  and 
tithes  low  ;  the  latter  tithe  free.  Another,  in  same  county, 
of  6(j0  acres  ;  rent  and  tithes  very  low.  Also  a  good  Farm  at 
Fulmer,  Bucks,  of  90  acres,  nearly  equally  divided.  Also  a 
small  Mead.)w  Farm,  of  60  acres,  with  good  Residence  and 
Buildings,  situate  near  Bristol,  and  a  Railway  station.  Like- 
wise a  good  Farm  of  200  acres,  45  Meadow  ;  Good  Premises, 
near  the  Hatfield  Station,  Herts  ;  and  three  excellent  Farms 
in  Berks,  near  thi  Great  Western  Railway,  ot  400,  530, 
and  500  acres,  respectively.  Rents  to  meet  the  times.  And, 
lastly,  three  Farms,  in  Kent,  consisting  of  155.  123,  and  76 
acres  respectively  ;  rents  low. — Apply  for  terms  (inclosing  two 
stamps)  to  the  Auctioneer,  62,  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars-road, 
London. 


NORTH  WALES— IN  THE  MAGNIFICENT  VALE  OF 
CLWYD. 

MR.  HURLEY  is  instructed  to  sell,  bv  private 
treaty,  a  moat  desirable  FREEHOLD  FARM  ESTATE, 
situate  in  the  centre  of  this  very  beautiful  Yale,  the  scenery  of 
which  needs  no  eulogium.  The  residence  is  adapted  to  a 
reBpectabie  family,  and  buildings  good.  Ihe  land  comprise^ 
118  acres  of  superior  Meadow  and  Arable,  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation.  The  Estate  is  surrounded  by  three  distinct  ^urn- 
pike  roads — is  adjacent  to  many  f.imily  mansions,  and  joins 
Llanerch  park  and  grounds,  and  from  its  commanding  position, 
offers  a  line  site  lor  buildinj  an  elegant  villa  resilence.  It 
lies  li  mile  from  St.  Asaph  Cathedral  (whe-e  English  service 
is  pertormed),  and  within  eight  miles  of  Rhyl,  a  justly  cele- 
brated watering-place,  and  a  hrst-elass  station  on  the  Chester 
and  Hol\head  Railway.  The  sho  >ting  and  fishing  are  es- 
cellent;  and  Lord  Mostyn's  hounds  are  in  the  vicinity.  For 
plans,  and  to  treat,  apply  (enclosing  4  posta^  stamps)  to 
Mr.  Hdelet,  Land  Agent  and  Auctioneer,  62,  Nelson-square, 
Blackfriars-road,  London. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

MR.  HURLEY  ia  instructed  to  SELL,  by  Private 
Contract,  a  very  excellent  FREEHOLD  FARM  ESTATE, 
tithe  free,  in  the  above  county,  with  a  large  and  gentlemanly 
Residence,  capital  Buildings,  and  142  acres  of  superior  Arable 
and  Meadow  Land,  near  the  market  towns  of  Loughborough, 
Derby,  and  Leicester  ;  bounded  by  good  roads,  and  within  easy 
access  of  a  railway,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  three 
packs  of  hounds.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  Coal  upon  the 
Estate,  which  may  be  worked  at  an  exceedingly  low  cost,  from 
the  facilities  offered. — For  Terms,  Plans,  and  further  particu- 
lars, apply  (enclosing  four  stamps)  to  Mr.  Huklet,  62,  Nelson- 
square.  Blackfriars-road,  London. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  1000  CAMELLIAS,  200  AZALEA 
INDIGA,  LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  STANDARD  ROSES, 
LILIUMS,  AND  DUTCH  BULBS. 

MR.  HASLAM  begs  to  announce  that  he  will,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  the  9th  of  October,  and  two  following 
days,  sell  as  above,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane, 
London.  Catalogues  to  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneer.  South  Esses  Nursery,  Epping.  Eases. 


''1^0  BE  LEX,  A  FAR.Vi  ot  83  acres— 60  Arable  and 
-1-  21  Meadow — with  good  Farm-house,  Orchard  &c.  ;  situated 
1^  mile  from  -he  Edenbridge  Station  of  'he  Dover  Railway, 
with  immediate  possession.  Rent  60!.  a  year. — For  particulars 
apply  to  Mr.  M'Laben,  Limpsfield-lodge  Farm,  near  Godstone, 
Surrey. 


Lj^LEY    AND    Co.,    Improved    Pit    and     Hothouse 

-L^    BoiLDEaa,  HOT-WATEE  APPAEATUS   Mandpactdbees,  and 

Inventobs  of  the  Double  Saddle  Cast-ibon  Boilers,  proved 
the  most  superior.  Can  be  highly  recommended  by  the  Nobility. 
Prices  equal  to  all  competition. — A  idress.  City-road,  near  the 
Toll-gate,  London;  Manufactory  at  Old-streec. 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURES.  —  PRIVATE  IN- 
STRUCTIONS in  Chemical  Analysis  and  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  making  Artificial  Manures  are  given  by 
J.  C.  Ne=bit,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  at  the  Laboratories,  Scientific 
School,  38,  Kennington-lane,  London. 

Analyses  of  Soils,   Manm-es,  Minerals,  &c.,  performed  as 
usual,  on  moderate  terms. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


T  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
^  •  Horticultural  Arcbitecta,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hor.water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  &c.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining- 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves, 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  Strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Bnildingg  ; 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Tines.  Seeds.  &c..  forwarded  on 
application, — J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  London 


In  1  Vol.    8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

THE  VILLA  GARDENER,  comprismg  the  choice 
of  a  Suburban  Villa  Residence,  the  laying  out,  Plaatiaj 
and  Culture  of  the  Grounds,  &c.  By  J,  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S., 
H.S.,  &c.     Second  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Locdon. 

London  :  Wm  S.  Obr  and  Co.,  Amen-corner. 


THE   HCNNYBQNS  AT  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

THE  LADIES'  COMPANION,  for  October  5, 
contains  the  First  Part  of  the  above.— Also,  Sorrows  off 
Gentility,  by  Miss  Jewsbury,  Chap.  YII.— Chapters  on  Gems 
and  Jewellery  in  the  Olden  Times,  Chap.  II. — The  Brigands 
Come  Back ;  with  an  Illustration.— Crochet.— Chenille  Muffa- 
toes  ;  with  Illustrations. — ifcc,  »fec. 

*«*  A  Number  is  published  weekly,  price  Zd.,  Stamped,  id.^ 
and  in  Monthly  Parts.     Part  IS.  is  now  ready,  price  I5.  2d. 
Office,  11,  Bouverie-street,  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

HE~EDINBURG"H"REVTEW7NorCLXXXVIlF 

will  be  published  on  T  HURSD  A.Y,  October  10th,  1850. 
I.  HISTOaY  OP  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
II,  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
III.  BRITISH  MUSEUM:    CATALOGUE    OF    PRISfTED- 

BOOKS. 
ly.  MURE'S  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  L4NGUAGB 
AND  LITERATURE  OF  ANTIENT  GREECE. 
V.  COL.  CHESNEY'S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  EUPHRATES- 

AND  TIGRIS. 
VI.  RECENT  CLASSICAL  ROMANCES. 
VII.  EMIGRATION  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 
VIII.  DIFFICULTIES  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 
IX.  HORACE  AND  TASSO. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.    Edinburgh :  A.  and  0.  Black. 


This  day,  the  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  almost  en- 
tirely re- written,  with  Illustrations,  price  5s.,  of 
RECREATIONS  ia  CHEMISTRY.     By  THOMAS 
GRIFFITHS,    Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital. 

Uniformly  with, 
RECREATIONS   in  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  j 
or,  the  Earth  as  it  is.    By  Miss  R.  M.  ZORNLIN.    With  Illus- 
trations.    Third  Edition,  6s. 

RECREATIONS   in  ASTRONOMY.     By  Rev.   L. 

TOMLINSON,  M.A.  With  Illustrations.   Tnird  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

The    WORLD   of    WATERS  ;  or,   RecreatioDS    in 

Hydrology.     By  Miss  R.  M.  ZORNLIN.    With  lUustratioas. 

Second  Edition,  6s. 

RECREATIONS  in  GEOLOGY.    By  Miss  R.  M. 
ZORNLIN.    Second  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

London:   John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


Just  published, 

RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  COLD 
WATER  UPON  THE  HEALTHY  BODY.  TO  ILLUS- 
TRATE ITS  ACTION  IN  DISEASE.  By  Howard  F.  John- 
son, M.D.,  Physician  to  The  Ferns  Hydropathic  Establishment, 
Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. ^____^_^_^_^ 

Priuted  by  William  BaADBORT,  of  No.  13.  Upper  Wobum-place.  In  the 
Parish  of  St.  PincraB,  and  FasosBtos  Mullbtt  Evan  a,  of  No.  7.  Church- 
row,  Stoke  Newiii^rou,  both  in  the  Couuly  of  Middlesex,  PriDters,  at  their 
office  :j  Lorabard-Btreet,  in  the  Precinct  of  Waitelriais,  10  the  City  oC 
Loadon  ;  and  published  bv  them  at  the  Office,  No.  t,  Charles-street,  lo  tha 
pariau  of  St.  Paul's,  Coveot-ttardeQ,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Adver- 
tisements ati'l  Cntiimunicatioue  are  to  be  addbbssbo  to  thb  J^ditob.-* 
Satubdat,  OCTODBa  d.lSaO. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 

[Price  &d. 


No,  41—1850.] 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12. 


A^colture,  Russian M9  6 

AeparftsuB,  culture  of 645  e 

Asphalce 664  a 

Barley,  Peruvian 6'>2  a 

Birds,  Britiah  BDDii 645  c 

Britieb  AssQciatiou 644  e 

Cilendar,  Horticoltoral    647  c 

Cliara  vulgaris 645  c 

DieeaaeB  of  plants    64C  6 

Entomological  Society 646  c 

Farms,  small 653  b 

FarnuDg,  Russian    649  6 

Flai &jl  b 

Flooring,  board 654  a 

Fruit  trees,  to  (rraft 647  a 

Garden,  how  to  mismanage  a..  644  a 

Gardeningin  Holland  644  b 

Grafting &47  a 

Grape  mildew 643  6 

Guano 649   c 

Hedges,  Tliom     652  6 

Ice  pita  in  the  East  Indies  ....  646  a 

Lands,  elsy    651  c 

Layering,  pots  for   646  6 

Manure,  value  of  artificial 650  a 

—  farm 6516-652    c 

Manure  heaps,  philosophy  of.,  650  6 

—  —       to  cover ^0  c 


MiHew.  Grape C>43  b 

Modbury  Cattle  Sho^ 654  a 

North    T.aDcashire     Farmers' 

Club— Manures    652  c 

Pasture    6b"  a 

Pepper,  Cavenne 645  6 

Plants,  diseases  of 646  6 

—    sales  of 647  e 

Potato,  culture  of   645  e 

Pota.layering    646  b 

Rslibits.  to  trap    64R  6 

Railways 652  e 

Kbodotham,  Kamtcbatka  ....  647  c 

—  sale  of 647  c 

Roses   6-15  a 

—  lift-^f 647  a 

Sweet  William,  monstrous 643  e 

Tallow,  ve^ptable    647  a 

Tlinps,  to  kill   646  a 

Trees,  fruit,  to  graft   64/  a 

Vpeetable  taltow 647  a 

Victoria  Regia -.  645  c 

Villa  aardenins ,   645  6 

Vine,  cul'ure  of,  a  hditmate  to 

the  culture  ot  the  mind     

Williaon's  nureery,  noticed 
Wheat,  cure  for  smut  in  . . 
Wheat  drill,  &c 


6J5  6 
647  a 
651  a 
651  c 


JOHN  B,  SMITH  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform 
Y  the  Nobility.  Gentry,  and  the  Trade  that  big  stock  of 
AZAXEA  INDICES  are  very  fine  this  season,  and  well  set  for 
Dloom,  and  comprise  several  new  and  striking  novelties.  The 
new  yellow  varieties  of  Rhododendrons  are  very  strong  and 
fine,  as  also  Rhododendrons  in  general,  Came'lias,  Roses, 
LUiums,  .fee,  all  offered  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  of  price  ;  Cata- 
lognes  of  which  may  be  had  by  inclosing  a  postage  stamp. 
Norbiton  Nursery,  Kingston,  Oct.  12. 


HOLLYHOCK.  "QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND." 
T  CHA.TER  AND  SON  beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
^  •  prepared  to  send  out  good  plants  of  the  above,  at  5s,  per 
plant,  or  with  it  Eleven  other  distinct  show  flowers  for  35s : 
also  12  fine  named  varieties  for  155.  For  description  see  List, 
which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Choice  Ho'lyhock  Seed        2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

Tery  fine,  from  named  flowers       ...     5    0 
J.  Chatee  and  Son,  Haverhill,  Suffolk.  " 


CALCEOLARIAS  AND  PANSIES. 
TTENRY  MAJOR,  Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  can 
■i-J- supply  healthy  plants  of  Twelve  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
CALCEOLARIAS,  iociudinff  two  or  three  Seedlings  not  yet 
out  (all  of  them  his  own  seedlings),  for  U.  post  free.  Also  the 
following  first-rate  show  PANSIES,  for  11.  post  free,  viz., 
France  Cycole,  Mrs.  Beck,  Queen  of  England.  Hebe,  Madame 
Sontag,  Magnificent,  Staffordshire  Hero,  Helen,  Blue-eyed 
Maid,  Hector,  Masterpiece,  and  Sir  J.  Franklin.  Very  choice 
Calceolaria  and  Pansy  Seed,  2s,  6d.  per  packet. 

H,  M.  respectfully  requests  that  all  orders  be  accompanied 
by  a  Post-office  order. 

LAWSON'S  ANNAT  GOLDEN  GaGE  PLUM. 

PETER  LAWSON  and  SON,  Edinburgh,  offer 
dwarf,  strong,  and  healthy  trees  at  10s.  6d.  each. 
In  No.  38  of  the  "North  British  Journal  of  Horticulture," 
it  is  described  thus :  '•  On  standards  its  fruit  attains  the  full 
size  of  a  Green-gage  so  grown.  In  form  it  is  more  obovate,  in 
colour  more  yellow,  beautifully  marbled  with  reddish-brown 
spots,  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  6un,  clouded  wih  purplish 
red,  and  covered  with  a  rich  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish  ;  flavour 
high  and  luscious,  adhering  slightly  to  the  stone,  which  is 
small  for  the  size  of  the  fruit.  On  walls  it  attains  a  larger 
size,  but  in  no  way  improves  in  flavour,  which  we  think  is  the 
case  with  all  etandard-grown  fruits,  and  hence  in  this  case  the 
high  merits  of  this  variety,  which  as  a  dessert  fruit  is  equal  to 
the  old  Green-gage  (the  best  Plum  grown),  and  superior  to  it 
in  being  so  much  hardier." 


AMBROSE'S  SEEDLING  FANCY  PELARGO- 
NIUMS.—To  be  sent  out  the  middle  of  October,  for  pre- 
payment onlj,  the  6rst  remittance  to  secure  the  first  selection. 
Post-office  orders  are  requested  to  be  made  payable  at  Chelsea. 
.  GAIETY.— A  small,  distinct,  and  pleasing  variety,  top  petals 
rich  mulberry,  with  a  pink  margin,  lower  petals  spotted  with 
the  same,  a  close  grower,  and  very  free,  the  leading  fancy 
flower  of  the  season.     21s. 

BELLE  ilARIE  — A  fine,  distinct  flower,  smooth,  and  of  fine 
enbstance,  top  petals  rich  mulberry,  margined  with  crimson, 
lower  petals  with  the  same  ;  constant  and  free  ■  the  only  fancy 
Geranium  that  obtained  a  certificate  at  the  Koyal  Botanic 
Exhibition  of  1848.    21s. 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA.- A  great  novelty,  top  petals  deep  crim- 

son,  shaded  with  purple  ;  lower  petals  much  the  same  colour, 

having  a  delicate  margin  of  pale  pink,  a  well-defiaed  white 

toroat,  very  distinct,  the  truss  having  very  much  the  appear- 

"^rSt?"  Auricula  flower;  a  close  grower,  and  very  iree.  21s. 

PERFECTION.— Top  petals  bright  rose,  margined  with 
•white;  lower  petals  spotted  with  rosy  lUac;  free  bloomer,  con- 
stant, and  excellent  habit.    10s.  Sd. 

DELIGHT.— Ground  colour  blush,  top  petals  having  a  bean, 
tifol  pink  blotch,  and  prettUy  penciUed  with  rose  ;  fine  habit, 
ana  free  bloomer,    7*  6d. 

PILOT.— Ground  colour  white;  top  petals  blotched  with 
mnlbeny,  lower  petals  having  a  spot  of  the  same  colour  on 
each  ;  fine  dwarf  habit,  and  very  free.    10s.  6d. 

W.  A.,  having  a  few  packets  of  Fancy  Geranium  Seed  to  dis- 
pose of,  begs  to  cflFer  the  same  at  25.  6d.  per  packet  of  40  seeds 

Battersea,  Oct.  12. 


M^ 


ESSRS.    STANDISH    and    NOBLE'S    new  de- 

MVKTTf  i'Pp7!5H->''°'^^^  °^  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA. 
Jur-iMAL  fLAiNIS  IS  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypress,  Kotices  of  Cephalotaxis  Fortunii.  Cripto- 
meriajaponlca,  Qnercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa.  Viburnum 
plicatuoi  and  macn^cephalum,  with  many  recent  introduclions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  PlSns  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estima-es  for  all  kinds  uf  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic— Bagshot  -N'urseries,  Oct,  ll. 


NEW  FANCY  GBK.iNIU.MS  AND  CINERARIAS. 

EDWARD  GEORGE  HENDERSON,  Wellington- 
road  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  will  commence 
the  following  new  FANCY  6E. 
for  description  see  (hardeners' 


sendine  out  on  the  20th  inst. 
RANIUMS,  at  10s.  6d.  each; 
Chronicle  of  last  week  : 

BLACK  PRINCE. 

EXQUISITE. 

MARION. 


PRIM*.  DONNA. 
PRINCE  ALBERT. 
REINBS  DES  FLEURS. 


Also,  in  November,  his  new  CINER.^RIAS,  a  description  of 
which  will  be  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  nest  week. 


Y'. 


NEW    SEEDLING    PANSIES  — "COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF"  AND  « PRINCE  ARTHUR." 
OUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce  they  are  now 
-*-  ^prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  above  first-rate  PAN- 
SIES, which  they  guarantee  will  give  the  highest  satisfaction. 

"COMilANDER-IN-CHIEF"  was  exhibited  at  the  Wonon 
Cottage  Meeting  of  May  29ch,  under  the  initials  of  "  T.  T.,"  and 
the  following  opinion  is  given  in  "  Beck's  Florist "  of  July  last : 
'*No.  2,  Yellow  ground,  bronzy  purple  top  petals,  lower  ones 
margined  with  the  same  colour,  bold  eje,  showing  to  great  ad- 
vantage :  aji-nejiower  for  Exhibition-" 

The  foUowiug  opinion  of  this  fine  flower  is  also  given  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  June  20[h,  under  the  initials  of  "  Y.  Y." 
"No  2,  Rich  yellow  ground,  top  petals  dark  maroon,  lower 
petals  margined  with  the  same  colour— eye  good  ;  a  full-sized 
and  fine  flower." 

"PRINCE  ARTHUR,"  white  ground,  top  petals  rich  dark 
purple,  lower  ones  mar^ned  with  the  same  colour,  eyj  good- 
flowers  large  and  of  great  substance. 

This  was  exhibited  with  "Commander-in-Chief"  at  the 
Worton  Cottage  Mee'ing,  and  obtained  the  following  opinion  : 
"No  38,  Style  of  Optimus,  and  a  considerable  improvement 
upon  it,  having  more  ground  colour." 

Strong  plants  of  the  above  05.  each  per  post  free  if  required  ; 
and  one  over  to  the  Trade  when  three  are  ordered. 

THE   FINEST   CARNATIONS,   PICOTEES,   AND 

PINKS. 
"VrOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Extensive  and  Celebrated  Col- 

J-    lection  of  the  above  are  this  season  unusually  strong  and 
healthy,    and  are  ready  for  sending   oat,  in   fine   well-rooted 
plants,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  for  exportation, 
at  the  following  prices  : 

25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  ...  ...  ,.  £5    0 

12  pairs        do.  do.  do,     ...  *'."  '..'.    2  10 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of  do.        do.       ...     3    0 

12  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.      11.  is.  to     1  10 

Fine  mixed  border  ditto — per  dozen  pairs     ...  ...    0  12 

True  or  Clove— per  pair       ...  ...  .,.  '  \    0    2^ 

PINKS,  finest  first-class  show  flowers,  12s.  to  ISs.'per  dozen 
pairs. 

PANSIES,  the  finest  first-elasa  show  flower?,  comprising  all 
those  exhibited  in  the  winning  stands  at  the  Metropolitan  Ex- 
hibitions, 10s.  to  13s.  per  dozen,  per  post  free. 

CAMELLIAS  of  the  newest  and  best  kinds,  with  flower  buds 
30s.  per  dozen.  ' 

CINERARIAS,  do.    do.,  12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 

ERICAS,  of  the  best  autumn,  winter,  and  spring-flowering 
kinds,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 

EPACRI5,  ditto  ditto,  9$.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

CORR^A  speciosa  major,  Cooperii,  bicolor,  &c.,  in  fine 
bushy  plants,  for  winter  flowerinj,  12s.  per  dozen 

MITRARIA  COCCINEA,  a  splendid  hardy  shrub,  with  large 
scarlet  flowers,  fine  bushy  plants,  13s.  per  dozen. 

ROSES,  Standards,  Half  Standards,  and  Dwarfs,  of  the  finest 
kinds  in  cultivation,  12s.  to  15s.  per  dozen 

TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY,  as'  originally  sent  out 
by  YoDELL  and  Co.,  15s.  per  100. 

Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth,  Oct.  12. 

HYACINTHS  AND  OTHER  ROOTS 

RENDLE'S  NEW  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 
BDLB0U3  ROOTS 
Is  just  published,  and  can  be  had  on  application,  gratis. 
It  contains  a  descriptive  List  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Crocus,  Liliums, 
Gladiolus,  Ixia,  ^c,  with  some  ecvcellent  cultural 
ADVICE  as  to  the  best  method  of  growing  them.  It  will 
be  found  of  great  service  to  all  growers. 

The  '*  Collections  of  Seeds  "  sent  out  by  us  having  given  such 
universal  satisfaction,  we  have  been  induced  to  off"er  the  follow- 
ing "Collections  of  Roots,"  which  we  are  certain  will  please  every 
purchaser.  ^ 

For  the  List  of  Roots  contained  in  the  Collections,  see  our 
new  Book  Catalogue. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS. 
No.  1  Collection,  all  the  most  approved  sorts 
No.  2  Collection,  containing  smaller  quamities 
No.  3  Collection,  for  a  small  Garden 

For  details  of  Collections,  see  Catalogue 
100  Hyacinths  in  100  very  fine  sorts.      Purchaser's 

selection         

100  Hyacinths  in  50  fine  sort's.       Ptirchaser'a  seiectioii 

50  Hyacinths  in  50  superior  sorts  ditto 

50  Hyacinths  in  25  superior  sorts  ditto 

24  Hyacinths  in  12  superior  varieties         ditto 

_12  Hyacinths  in  12  superior  varieties         ditto  !!!„„, 

Where  the  selection  of  Hyacinths  is  left  to  W.  E.  R. 

and  Co.,  they  request  to  be  informed  whether  they  are 

intended  for   water,   pots,  or   the  open  ground;    also 

whether    single   or  double   Hyacinths    are    preferred. 

When  the  choice  is  left  to  them  they  generally  send  about 

tioo-thxrds  double^  and  one-third  single,   which  gives  a 

greater  variety.     Purchasers  may  rely  upon  really  good 

sorts  being  selected  when  the  choice  is  left  to  ourselves. 

and  we  will  guarantee  to  give  them  satisfaction. 

For  Catalogues,  and  further  information   apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  Co.. 
■Kr-antT-.u         ^      ,  ^^^^  Merchants,  Plymouth. 

Hm;?;h  5'"'  ^y^?'°^,^^  and  other  roocs  have  just  arrived  from 
Holland  in  excellent  condi  ion. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  MUNKO,  late   Gardener 
,  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.-  At  a  Preliminary 

Meeting,  held  at  the  Roebuck  Inn,  Turnham  Green,  September 
30th,  1850  ;  Mr.  Glendinuing.  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Cock.  Mr. 
Edmonds,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Caie,  Mr,  Ajres,  and  Mr.  Ivison 
being  present,  Mr.  Glendinning  was  called  to  preside,  Mr.  Caie 
was  then  elected  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Edmonds  Treasurer. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  a  subscription  not  exceeding  Haif- 
a-crown for  each  p-rson  should  be  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  Mr.  Muneo  with  a  suitable  Testimonial  of  esteem, 
on  his  retiring  from  the  superintendence  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  appointment  he  held  for  upwards  of 
Thirty  years. 

Persons  desirous  of  contributing  are  requested  to  forward 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr,  Charles  Edmonds, 
Chisffick  House,  Chiswick,  Middlesex. 

It  was  also  Resolved,  That  the  Subscription  List  be  closed  on 
Saturday,  November  16th,  1850. 

*a°  Post  offi.-e  nrders  payable  at  Turnham  Green. 


s.  d. 


3  0 
2  10 
1  10 
1  5 
0  12 
0    6 


BECK'S  PELARGONIUMS.—The  TWO  GUINEA 
COLLECTIONS  of  Twelve  Plants  have  amongst  them 
RUBY,  SARAH,  and  DORCAS,  seedUngs  not  sent  out  before, 
but  frequently  exhibited  in  our  winning  collectioQ,  may  be  had 
in  exchange  tor  a  post-office  order  on  Brentford,  in  favour  of 
John  Dobson  ;  package  and  carriage  to  London  inc'uded. 
They  are  in  3-inch  pota,  and  wanting  an  immediate  shifting. 
Cata'ogues  may  be  had  on  prepaid  application,  enclosing  one 
postage  stamp. — Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 

HERTFORD   ItO^E  NURSERIES.  ~ 

EP.  FRANCIS'S  NEW  ROSE  CATALOGUE, 
•  containing  all  the  newest  kinds  introduced  and  worth 
cultivating,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded 
gratis  on  application.  The  Collection  this  year  is  very  exten- 
sive and  remarkably  fine. 


NEW  GERANIUMS.  &c.,  AT  REDUCED  PRICES,  NOW 
READY  FOR  SENDING  OUT. 

BASS   AND    BROWN   have    a    large,   healthy,   and 
vigorous  stock  of  the  following,  welLestablished  in  4-inch 
pots.     Orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation  as  they  are  received. 
NEW    VARIETIES     SENT    OUT    LAST    SEASON. 

Foster's  Gipsy  Bride        IQs.Gd. 

,,       Constance  7    6 

,,      Couspicuum         ..3    6 

Beck's  Loveliness  5    0 

„       Governor  ...     5    0 

„       Painter       5    0 

,,       Rosalind 5    Q 

Gaines's  Flying  Dutchman       7    6 

Hoyle's  Prince  of  Orange  7    fi 

„       Satisfaction  7    6 

„      Nonsuch 5    0 

„       Cbristabel 7    6 

„       Crispina 50 

„      Naodee 5    0 

Foquett's  Magnificent     7    g 

Symons's  Field  Marshal  7    6 

Any  12  of  the  above  for  ZL   IO5.,  or  12  of  our  own 

selection  for  11.  155. 

Any  12  0/  the  following  new  varieties  of  the  autumn  of 

1848/or  \l.  \0s.,  or  12  of  our  own  selection  for  U.  bs. 


Belle  of  the  Village  (Hoyie'sj 
Brilliant  (Topping's) 
CrackerfBeck's) 
Crusader  (Hoyle's) 
Delicatissima  (Beck's) 
Elegans  (Topping's) 
Emilia  (Beck's) 
Flamingo  (Hoyle's) 
Mont  Blanc,  No.  2 
Princess  (Beck's) 
Prometheus  (Hoyle's) 
Princess  Helena  (Whomes'j 


Queen  Victoria  (Whomes'j 
Rebecca  (Topping's) 
Refulgent  (Beck's) 
RoUa  (Hoyle's) 
Salamander  (Gaines') 
Sparkler  (Hoyle's) 
Star  (Beck's) 
Sundown  (Beck's) 
Symmetry  (Beck's) 
Virgin  Queen  (Arnold's) 
Windsor  Castle  (Whomes') 


Any  12  of  the  following  first-rate  older  varieties  for  I/,j 
or  our  own  selection  for  I5s.  Any  20  for  11,  IQs. 
or  20  of  our  own  selection  for  \l.  \s. 

''"'""  Gustavus  (Beck's) 

Isabella  (Beck's) 
Jenny  Lind  (Lyne's) 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Gaines* 
Mercury  (Lyne's) 
Mrs.  Brock 
Mustee  (Beck's) 
Negress  (Garth's) 
Orion  (Foster's) 
Painted  Lady  (Foster's) 
Peri  (Lyne's) 
Pericles  (Foster's) 
Rachel  superb 
Resplendent  (Beck's) 
Rosa  Mundi  (Miller's) 
Rosamond  (Beck's) 
Rosy  Circle  (Beck's) 
Scarlet  Defiance  (Miller's) 
Star  of  the  West  (Lyne's) 


Armada  (Foster's) 
Augusta  (Hoyle's) 
Brockii 
Camellia  alba 
Cassandra  (Beck's) 
Cavalier  (Beck's) 
Centurion  (Beck's) 
Chimborazi  (Hoyle's) 
Clara  (Stewart's) 
Cruenta  (Beck's) 
Distinctus  (Miller's) 
Duke  of  Hamilton  (Foster's) 
Empo  (White's) 
Fair  Rosamond 
Fire-fly  (Lyne's) 
Forget-me-Not  (Lyne's) 
Gigantic  (Beck's) 
Grandifiora  (Beck's) 
GuUelma  (Beck's) 


A  collection  of  the  best  old  varieties  at  65.  to  ^s.  per  doz. 
FANCY    GERANIUMS.— Hero  of  Surrey  (Gaines's),  3s.  6d.  i 

Alboni  (Henderson's),  3s.  fid.  12  fine  showy  varieties  for  15s., 

or  six  for  ds. 
FUCHSIAS.— Story's,  Mayle's,   Smith's,  and   Rumley's    new 

varieties  of  1850.    12  for  If.  5s.,  or  12  of  our  own  selection 

for  U. 
VERBENAS. — Smith's,  Barker's,  Chauviere's,  and  other  new 

varieties  of  1850,  12  for  15s,  or  12  of  our  own  selecion  for  12s. 
PETUNIAS.— 12  of  our  own  and  other  varieties  of  I85O  for  15s., 

or  six  for  lOs. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well  set  for  bloom. 
12  strong  and  bushy  plants,  best  new  varieties  of  last 

season,  for  flowering  fine  this  autumn       £0  15    0 

60  splendid  varieties,  including  the  above,  21.  •   40 

ditto  for     1  10    0 

25  fine  varieties,  173.  6d.  ;  12  ditto  for    ...        .\\        !!!    0    9    0 

Goods  canage  free  to  London,  or  any  station'  on  the  London 
and  Bury  iioe,  and  extra  plants  sent  gratis  with  orders  of  405. 

Remittances  requested  from  unkuowa  correspondents.  Post- 
)  ffice  orders  payable  to  8ass  nnd  Brown,  or  to  Stephen  Beown, 
Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbiiry,  Suffolk 
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-DUNDLE-SBEAUfVuF.vlONTPELLlER.-For 
JX  a  description  of  this  vala.ble  flower,  fee  the  G<ir*»«rs 

over  on  every  three  to  tbe  trade. 

over  on  eve  j  wiiliam  B.  Eendle  and  Co., 

■"'^'^  ■"  Nurserymett,  Plymouth. 

J  J  FOSTER,  of  the  Edgeware  Nurseries,  begs  to 
.  announce  that  he  has  a  lar«e  Stook  o^  Sne  EVBE- 
ORBFNS  FKTTI.T  TJIEBS,  ORNAMENTAL  SHfiOBS,  and 
TORESTTREES.  which,  being  grown  on  an  adhesire  eoil,  move 
„afelv  with  g.wd  halls  of  earth.  He  has  also  a  beautiful  .o  lec- 
tion of  the  finest  ROSES,  adotirablv  "^lU">wn.  T^«  "^^  « 
moderate  p.ices— Coaches  leave  the  Old  Bell,  and  Black  Bull, 
SClborn!  several  times  a  day  and  p.ss  the  Nurseries.  Fares 
?utVJde  Is  ;  inside,  Is  3d.  Go..ds  delivered  m  totvn,  and  at 
12  mi'ei  f!i,taT,ce  round,  f'-ee  of  elMiri.'e. 


GEORGE      JACKMAN,      Nursertman,     Wokim,, 
Surrey    U  mile  from  the  Woking  Statioa  of  the   Soiilh- 


v^    Surrey,  is  uiiienwi"  •"=  ..u.....^  „.„..„^  «.  — 
Western  Railwav,   begs.to  announce  thJt  ha  has  just  pub  ished 
anew  and  complete  CATALOSUE   of  his  American    Plants. 
Ornamental  Everjreens  and  Flowering  Shcub 
Dwarf  Roses,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees 
gratis  on  application. 


,  Standard  and 

,  which  may  he  had 


/1  AlNEa'  SUPEKB  SEEULliNG  fAiNCY    GEKA- 
VJ  NIUMS  for  1851,  which  he  can  recommend  as  bemg  ^ew, 

^Gl?NES°'cREOLE"l'"u;p;r  petals  nearly  black,  with  white 
ci1»p.    owerprtals  the  same.     10s  Gd  . 

SVlNES-  uIANTHEFLORA.-Upper  petals  crimson,  edged 
with  white ;  lower  petals  white,  with  a  distinct  spot  m  each, 
""^'o  AIDES'  VENUS.— Pure  white,  with  large  dark  spot  in  the 
"^GriNEs'sENERAL  JUNG.— Crimson  edged  with  white; 

''gaINEs'qUBENOF    the   ISLES. -Pure  white,    with 
laree  cherry  spot  in  each  of  the  petals.     Lis. 

GAI.-JES'    DESIRABLE.-Lilac    pink,    edged   with    white. 

^"gai'nES'    unique.  —  Beantifol  lake,   edged  with  white; 
centre  pure  white.     10s.  6d-  .  , 

GAliNES'  EXCELS  A.  — Upper  petals  maroon,  edged  with 
white;  lower  petals  pink,  wich  rose  spot.     lOsM. 

GAINES'  FLORIBUNDA. —Crimson  purple,  edged  with 
Dink  ;  light  centre.     10s.  fid.  

GAINES'  CIRCULARITY.— Dark  crimson,  perfectly  round, 
with  a  belt  of  pure  white  round  eacb  petal.    16s. 

GAINES'  SUPERB  SEEDLING  SHOW  GER.ANIUMS. 

GAINES'  AFFGHAN.— Large  rosy  pink,  wilh  dark  blotch 
in  the  upper  petals,  edged  wi'h  rose  ;  centre  pure  white.  31s,  6d. 

-SAISBS'  MOUNT  HECLA.— Brilliant  scarlet,  crimson  spot; 
white  ce   tre.     31s,  6d.  , 

<}AINES'  ANTIOPE. —  Upper  petals  crimson,  edged  with 
pink  ■  lower  petals  pink,  wliitecenlre.     Sis.  6d. 

GAINES'  SURPRISE.— Upper  petals  rose,  with  dark  spot, 
shaded  with  orange  ;  under  petals  rose,  white  centre.     21s. 

GAINES'  VDLCAN.— Fine  rose,  with  dark  spot  in  the  upper 
petals  ;  very  lar^-e  trusser.     31s.  ,  •    .u 

GAINES'  DAZZLE.— Orange  scarlet,  blackspot  in  the  upper 
netals ;  white  centre.    31s.  6d,  .  ^  ^    ,         ., 

GAINES'  INVINCIBLE.— Upper  petals  rose,  with  dark  spot 
shaded  with  orange ;  lower  petals  bright  rose  ;  white  centre. 

21s 

GAINES'  PURPUREA.— Good  purple,  with  large  regular 
spot  in  the  upper  petals,     21s. 

GAINES'  PROMETHEUS,— Bright  orange  red.    21s. 

GaINES'  adonis.— Beau'ilul  rose,  with  orange  crimson 
spot  ■  white  in  the  centre.     21s.  .  ,,    ,  j     . 

COCK'S  MARS. —  Upper  petals  crimson,  with  large  dark 
crimson  spot  ;  lower  petals  dark  ro-e.     21s.  ^         .^   .     „ 

A  General  List  can  he  obtained  by  appljmg  at  the  Nursery, 
Snrrey-lane,  Batter,  ea. 

LAURELS.— FOR  SALE,  several  thousands  of  well 
crown  and  thriving  Laurel  Plants,  from  2J  to  SJ  feet  high. 
Delivered  at  the  Railway  Sta  ion,  Sahsburv,  at  25s.  per  1000. 
Apply  (if  by  letter  post  paid),  to  Mr.  J£ff£EI,  Wardour, 
Salisbury. 

ITLEY'S  "GOLIAH"  STRAWBERRY,  3s.  6rf. 
per  d"2en.  or  U.  per  100. 
CUTHILL'S   "BLA   K   PRINCE"  STRAWBERRY,  2s.  per 
dozen,  or  10s.  per  luO. 
Por  descriptions  of  the  above  exceUent  sorts,  see  late  Num. 
hers  of  this  Paper. 


REMARKABLY  CHEAP. 

JAMES  TURRELL  begs  to  offer  to  the  Public  the 
finest  and  cheapest  lot  of  FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c  , 
e«.r  offered  for  public  sale.     The  Trade  libeially  treated  with. 
FOREST  TREES,  of  sorts,  8  feat  high,  423.  per  lUOO. 
Arbutus,  n  feet;  Arbor-vltai,  i  feet;  Cedars,  4  feet;  Bay, 
3  feet  ■    Yew,"  i  feet ;    Cypress,  i  feet ;  Manilla  Box,  2  feet— 

"^•^iaurus'Skus       ...        P^r  100.    60s,  fee. 

O.iick  P<:f  1""'^  !"*■ 

,  „rch       P"  lO""'  ^°'-  strong. 

Privet      :::        :■.:        fer  1000,40s.  Hue. 

Dwarf  Box,  Laurel,  Firs.  Portugal  Laurel,  Euonymus,  Box, 

Evergreen-3  to  4  feet  high,  4s.  per  dozen.  ,...,„«„„ 

Var  HoUv    hue,  10s.  M.  per  dozen;  Broad  leaf  ditto,  fine, 

10s  ed.  per  "dozen  ;  Large  Spruce  Fir,  4s   per  dozen  ;  Aucuba, 

from  4s.  to  6s.  per  dozen  ;  Alaiernus,  6s.  per  dozen. 

J  T  wi-hing  to  clear  his  ground  of  some  of  his  large  stock 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  other  purposes,  feels  conhdent  greater 
barcalns  cannot  be  made  elsewhere. 

When  large  orders  arc  given  liberal  allowance  will  he  made. 
Remittances  are  requested  from  unknotvD  correspondents,  to 
bemadepavabletoJ.  Tdeeeli.,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


LARGE    SURPLUS    STOCK    OF    FOREST    TREES, 

SHRUBS,  &c.,    NOW  ON  SALE   AT 

RENDLE'3    NURSERY,    PLYMOUTH.      EsTAEtlSHED    1783. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO  ,  Pltmodth,  have 
a  large  SURPLUS  STOCK  of  the  following 
TREES  andSHR  UBS;  and  as  the  ground  is  required 
for  otkrr  purposes,   they  will  be  sold  at  the  following 

low  prices :  „   ,„      ,   ,       ^ 

CARRTAGE  FREE  (See  below.) 


iXTEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY— MYATT'S 
I  IN  "SURPRISE."— This  is  a  variety  raisedfromtheBiitish 
Queen,  which  it  resembles,  thoui;h  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and 
a  very  firee  bearer,  produoiog  a  greater  abundance  of  those 
large  angular-shaped  Strawberries  tbao  any  other  variety,  and 
fini'shing  off  the  last  fruit  of  a  good  size,  price  5(«.  per  100. 

Also  Myatt's  Eleanor,  Ss.  British  Queen,  Globe,  Mammoth, 
Comte  de  Paris.  Hooper's  Seedling,  Keens'  Seenling,  Swan- 
ston's  Seedl'ng,  Elton  Pme,  3s.  ed.  Fertilised  Hautbois,  5s. 
Cmh  IPs  Black Frince,  Ws.  Si-  per  UIO.  Kitlev's  GoUah,  3s.  6d. 
per  doz.,  or  20.!.  par  lOtJ. — Manor  Farm,  Deptford. 

FIR^T  CLASS  SfEBDLISG  PANSIES. 

JAMES  MEILSON,  Atjciionber  and  Florist,  Fal- 
kirk, begs  respectfully  to  intimate  to  the  lovers  of  the 
PANSY  'that  he  will  send  out  his  celebrated  Seedling  Pansies 
hy  the  'end  of  October,  wz.,  JBaOUG,  NORitt,  and  BOU. 
LANQER.     The  following  is  a  descrip  ion  of  the  Flowers  :_ 

JEROilE  has  a  creamy-white  ground  colour,  beautifully 
laced  with  a  light  blue  lilac-purple  on  the  three  under  petals, 
with  upper  petals  the  same  as  the  lacing,  and  a,  strJdng  large 
bold  dark  centre ;  form  and  substance  first-rate,  and  was 
awarded  the  First  Class  Cerlihcate  by  the    Scottish    Pansy 

NORAH  has  a  pure  white  ground,  most  superbly  laced  with 
blue  purple,  fine  dark  centre,  edges  smooth,  and  form  perfect, 
and  is  most  decidedly  the  thickest  Pans;  with  a  white  ground 
in  cultivation  ;  and  can  never  be  much  improved  upon,  as  it  is 
the  perfecti.m  of  tbe  Pansy.  ,.,.,,•,.■, 

BOULaNiJER  has  a  golden  yellow  ground  of  the  richest 
colour  imaginable,  and  laced  with  a  brown  purple;  has  a 
large  conspicuous  dark  centre,  with  edges  smooth  and  form 
pe  feet ;  aud,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  with  substance 
thick  as  leather,  ,  .  , 

The  above  three  flowers  will  be  an  acquisition  to  any  col- 
lection whatever;  indeed,  as  much  so  as  "Magnificent"  was 
when  sent  out  by  J.  N.,  and  is  BiiU  to  this  day. 

Plants  of  the  above  will  be  S3nt  post  free  to  any  part  ot  the 
United  Kingdom  at  5s.  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the 
trade  only,  when  more  than  three  plants  are  taken.  "  Boa- 
langer"  will  not  be  sent  out  till  Spring.  Remittances  from 
unknown  correspondents  payable  at  the  PosUoflice,  Falkirk. 

Falkirk,  Oct,  12. 


Myatt's  Eliza  ..:  ■  ... 
„      Mammoth    ... 

British  Queen 

„      Globe 

„      Prolific 

Victoria 


Per  ion. 
.  3s.  6<i 
.  3  6 
3  6 
3  6 
3  6 
3    6 


Cooper's  Seedling 

Elton      

Keens'  Seedling 
Cole's  Prolific  ... 
Deptford  Pine... 
Roseberry 


Per  100. 
,  3s.  6d. 
.  3  6 
.  3  6 
.  3  6 
.  3  6 
3    6 


„       victoria        ...    •*    "        XVV.3V...,.  .J       ,-■■..    '; 
All  the  above  are  excellent  sorts,  and  cin  be  highly  recom- 
mended. ...  ...      J. 

All  orders  above  21.  carnage  free  to  any  station  from 
Plymouth  to  London  nr  Gloucester. 

Apply  to  William  E   Rendle  is  Co.,  Nurseryman,  Plymouth. 

*  •  Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Frmt  Trees,  and 

Shrubs  will  be  ready  in  a  few  dava. 


MURSERT  GROUNDS,  APJi'INING  THE  NEW  CHURCH, 
L^KENHaM. 

JOHN  BELL  begs  to  iuform  his  Frieni^s  and  the 
Public,  that  he  intends  disposing  of  the  remainder  of  his 
NURSERY  STOCK  this  autumn.  The  Stock  consists  of  Or- 
uament-jl  Trees.  Evergreens  «nd  Flowering  Si  rubs,  Forest 
Trees  of  every  description,  with  several  thousand  Fruit  Trees, 
at  theunder.meniioiied  prices,  including  all  the  popular  sorts 
in  cultivation,  warranted  tiue  to  name 
APPLES. 

Dwarf  Plants         

Standards    

EspaUers      

PEARS. 

Dwarf  Plants         

Standards    

Pyramidal,  fine  bu-hy    

„  extra  size     

Espaliers      

PLUMS. 


THORNS  OR  QUICK.— 10,000  fine  transplanted  Thorns, 
from  12  to  15  inches  high,  for  3J.  10,000  one-year  old  Seed 
lings,  at  Is.  6d,  per  1000.  „p  c„.  „,„fF 

LARCH  FIRS.-We  have  a  very  large  stock  of  fine  stuff 
about  3  feet  in  height;  the  price  will  only  be  18s.  per  lOO.J  if 

'"'tu'rk'eY^OAKS  —Fine,  handsome,  well-selected  trees,  well 
transplanted  81s   per  lOOj.  worth  at  least  205.  per  100. 

BERBERIS  AQOIFOLIA— A  large  quantity  of  fine  stuff, 
la  inches   16s  ner  100.     This  is  a  fine  Shrub  for  underwood. 

SCOTCH  FIR -Large  stook  of  fine  stuff,  2 i  to  30  inches  in 
height.  18s.  per  10110,  if  5U00  are  taken. 

PINUS  AUSTRL^CA.- We  have  an  extensive  stock  ot  this 
valuable  tree,  of  the  finest  possible  growth,  12  to  18  inches, 
fine  and  novel.  3-5s  per  lOOO.  t„^t,t,   <i         >.  ..    ; 

RHUBARB-  MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT,  tUearlxestof 
all  —  We  have  more  than  a  thou-and  strong  roots  los  per 
dozen.      These  wUl  produce  ahundantlii  next  Spring,  it  planted 

""rhubarb:  MYATT'S  VICTORIA,  very  strong  roots,  15s, 
per   dozen;    smaller   ditto,    9s.   per   dozen.      YOUELL  a     lU- 

^RA^'pISrrVesTrENDLE'S  LARGE  BEEHIVS.-This  is 
a  large  handsome  variety,  very  prolific,  delicious  flavour,  aud 
has  given  the  most  complete  satisfaction  to  aU.  Strong  Canes, 
20s.  per  100  ;  3s.  per  d  zen. 

YOUELL'S  FASTOLFF,  10s.  per  100. 

STRAWBERRIES:  KITLEY'S  GOLIAH,  3s.  M.  per  dozen  ; 
20s  per  100.  CUTHILL'S  BLACK  PRINCE,  2s.  per  dozen; 
10s'.  per  160.  AU  the  following  excellent  sorts  at  3s.  M.  per  100  : 
Mjatl's  Eliza,  Mamtuoth,  Briti.h  Queen,  Globe,  Prolific, 
Victoria,  Cooper's  Seedling,  Elton,  Keens'  SeeOkng,  Cole  s 
Prolific,  Deptford  Pine,  and  Ro'eherrj. 

SEaKaLE  and   ASPARAGUS    in  large    quantities,  very 

"best  DOUBLE  RUSSIAN  MATS,  58.  perlOO. 
BLACK   NAPLES  CURRANTS,  very  superior  to  the  old 

port,  6s.  per  doz. 
GOOSEBERRIES.— Some  of  the  best  known,  30s.  per  100. 
ARBUTUS.— Fine  plants  in  pots,  12  to  18  inches,  65.  per 

ILEX  OAK.— Fine  plants,  in  jwfs,  18  to  24  inches,  6s.  per 
dozen,  worth  lOs,  per  dozen. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA.— Fine  stock  of  nice  young  seedlmg 
plants,  two  years  old,  in  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 

Our  Autumnal  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  Fruit  Trees  can  be  obtained  for  one  penny  stamp. 

All  orders  above  5/.  will  be  delivered  Carriage 
Free  to  any  Station  on  the  Great  Western,  Bristol 
and  Exeter,'  or  South  Devon  Railways;  or  to  Cork, 
Dublin,  or  Belfast.  Steamers  from  this  port  to  Corli, 
Dublin,  and  Belfast  twice  a  week. 

The  South  Devon  Railway  is  now  open  to  Plymouth  ; 
the  station  being  within  one  minute's  vialk  from  our 
Counting-house^ 
First  Orders   wili  have  the  preference.      AiL 

ORDERS    WILL    BE    EXECUTED    IN    STRICT    ROTATION. 

WILLIAM  E.  KENDLE  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Plymouth. 
Established  1786. 


RHODODSNDttON  CINNAMOMU^l  var.  CUNNINGSAMI. 

l\/rESSR,S.  GEORGE  CUNNINGHAM  and  SON 
iVl  are  now  prepared  to  send  out  plants  of  the  above-named 
splendid  RUODODENDRO.X,  It  is  figured  in  the  August 
Number  of  "  Paiton's  Flower-Garden  ;  hy  John  Lmdley  and 
Joseph  Paxton."  And  for  a  description  of  its  merits  and 
origin,  the  advertisers  refer  the  public  to  that  periodical.  The 
price  is  21s,  eauh,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

Oak  Vale  Nursery,  Liverpool.  Oct.  12. 

HUNTINGDON  NURSERIES. 

MRS.  WOOD,  ia  retumiog  her  sincere  thanks  for 
the  kind  patronage  she  has  received  in  the  Nursery, 
Seed  and  Flower  Trades,  begs  to  announce  that  she  has 
retired  from  the  same,  in  favour  of  her  Nephew,  Mr.  Johk 
Ingeam,  by  whom  for  some  years  past  the  Business  has  been 
superintended,  and  for  whom  she  earnestly  solicits  a  continu- 
ance of  that  support  which  for  upwards  of  a  century  has  been 
accorded  to  her  late  husband's  family.  All  debts  owing  to  and 
from  ilrs.  Wood  will  be  received  and  paid  at  the  Nursenes, 
Huntingdon  ;  and  it  is  respectfully  requested  that  aU  post- 
office  orders  be  made  parable  to  Susan  Wood. 

John  iNGEiM,  in  succeeding  to  the  above  biismess,  most 
respectfully  informs  the  planting  and  horticultural  public,  that 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  inerit  a  continuance  of 
the  fat  ours  for  so  many  years  liberally  bestowed  on  his  pre- 
decessors. The  stock  comprises  an  immense  quantity  of  Fruit 
Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Ro=es,  &c.,  as  weU 
as  a  large  coUection  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Beoding  Plants, 
with  every  description  of  Florists'  Flowers,  of  aU  of  which 
Catalogues  msy  be  had  on  application.  Seeds  for  the  supply  ot 
the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens  are  grown  on  the  premises, 
the  detached  character  of  these  Nurseries  affording  exceUent 
facilities  for  keeping  tbe  varieties  pure  and  disuoct. 

A  few  stocks,  containing  fine  dormant  buds,  of  the  SIAN- 
WICK  NECTARINE  to  he  sold  at  21s.  each.  Very  fine  well, 
rooted  SPRUCE  FIRS,  2  to  3  feet,  30s. ;  3  to  4  feet,  35s.  per  1000. 

Huntingdon  is  situated  on  the  mam  trunk  ot  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  which  will  afford  a  cheap  aad  rapid  transit 
both  north  and  south. 

N.B.  The  business  will  in  future  be  carried  on  under  the 
firm  of  "  Wood  and  Ingkam." 


Per  Doz.  Per  100. 
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'  CHERRIES. 


PEACHES,  AND  n'eCTARINES. 


Dwarf  Plants 
Standards  ... 
Espaliers 

Dwarf  Plants 
Standards,  tine 
Espaliers 

APRICOTS, 
Dwarf  .Maiden  Plants 

,,      Trained      '  ... 

Standard  Trained 

Figs,  Dwarf 

Gooseberries,  100  varieties 
Currants,  black,  white,  and  red 
Fastolff  Raspberry  

Fine  Standard  Roses      

Half        „  „  

Dwarf  worked,  6  to  12  inches     .. 
Priced   Catal  gus  nit,,v  be  bad  at  J 
Street,  Norwich,  b>  inc 
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WATERER'S  descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
CONIFEkS,  roses,  ifcc,  is  just  published,  aud  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  HosEA  Wateeee, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

gy  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  planting  tbe  ensuing 
autumn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 
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liiig  Oil 


Biree^,  norwicii,  o,  incii>sii>^  O'le  pcuuj  o  auij 

addressed  will  meet  with  immediate  atteniiuu 


„ „,  Bell's,  3,  Exchange- 

peun.v  sauip,  where  all  orders 


AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
"TOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
J  PLANTS,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  &C,,  is  now  published,  and 
may  he  bad  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur- 
chasers every  facility  in  making  selections, 
American  Nursery,  B-dg&hot,  Surrey. 


T  T     an 


NEW  ROSE  CATALOGUE. 
WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  that  their  DESCUIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
for  the  en.uinu'  season  is  now  re.dy.  In  addition  to  the  splen- 
did collection  enumerated  in  former  Catalogues,  the  present 
edition  contains  manv  varieties  of  first-rate  merit. 

As  bere'Olore  tbe  Catalogue  wUI  be  duly  forwarded  to  all 
who  have  favoured  W.  W,  and  S.  with  their  ci.mmands,  and 
may  be  had  Gratis  on  application  ;  also  Catalogues  of  Orna- 
meutal  Trees  and  Shrub.,,  Coiiifeia;,  Americao,  Heibace-us, 
and  Greenhouse  Plants;  and  Dtscriptive  Catalogues  ol  New 
and  Choiie  Fruit-trees,  new  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias, 
&c.  itc.  The  Trade  Catalogue  is  also  now  ready. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Martsfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 
QHEPHERD'S  "PRIORY  QUEEN, 'a SEEDLING 

O  GERANIUM  raised  from  Luceum  roseum  :  colour  much 
brighter,  with  compact  circular  truss  of  floivers,  very  dwarf 
habit  small  foliage,  and  a  very  free  bloomer. 

See  an  abstract  from  Beck's  "Florist,"  for  September:— 
••  W  S  Kern.  SeedUngs  from  Luceum  roseum.  Of  yovir  two 
varieties  the  one  with  compact  circular  truss  is  a  very  pretty 
thing  and  if  a  free  bloome.-  will  be  valuable  for  beddmg  pur- 
poses." Any  Nurservman  or  Florist  wishing  to  possess  the 
Stock  can  see  the  same  in  bloom,  and  will  be  liberally  treated 
with,  by  applying  to  Wil.  Shepheed,  Gardener,  Priory,  Kew, 
Surrey. , ,^ . 

SEED  TRADE.— Seeds  of  every  descriptioa,  and  of 
the  best  quality,  can  be  had  at  J.  G.  WaITE'S  SEED 
ESTABLISHMENT,  181,  High  Holborn,  Loudon,  at  20  per 
cent,  lower  than  any  other  House  in  tne  Kingdom. 

POTATO  ONIONS,  fine  sound  Bulbs,  14s  per  cwt. — Oct.  12. 


NEW  EARLY  FORCING  BEAN. 

JG.  WAITE  begs  to  inform  Market  Gardeners, 
.  and  the  Public  generally,  that  he  can  supply  any  qnantity 
of  the  1  RUE  SION  HOUSE  DWARK  FRi-NCH  BhAN  at 
Ms  per  bu-hel.  It  is  well  known  as  the  eariiest  and  most  pro- 
lific in  cultivation.— 181,  High  Holboro,  Oct.  12. 


T  ONDON  PARTICULAR  LONG  SCARLET 
-Lj  RADISH  has  now  been  proved  to  be  the  earliest  and  best 
in  cultivation,  5u0  bushels  having  been  sent  out  last  season, 
and  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Any  quantity,  warranted 
to  grow  9.1  per  100  seeds,  can  be  had  at  35s.  per  bushel,  on  ap- 
pUcationioJ,  G.  Waite,  181,  High  Holborn,  Loud  .p.-Oct.  12. 


R 


HUBARB  ROOT 

MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT.  70s.  per  100. 
MYATT'S  LINNEUS,   Tos.  per  100. 
MYATT'S  VICTORIA,  43s.  per  luO. 
J  G  Waite,  181,  High  Holborn,  London.- Oct.  12. 


DUTCH   BULBS. 

CLARKE  AND  Co.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  86,  High- 
streit  Borough  of  Souihwark,  London,  beg  to  inform  the 
Pnhlic  that  thev  have  received  a  secouo  Importation  of  genmne 
DUTCH  BULBS  this  week,  ex  Earl  oi  Auckland,  from  Rotterf 
dam,  which  will  enable  them  to  supply  a  Choice  Assortment  0- 

""cL^KVlud'co.'will  be  happy  to  forward  their  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  free,  upon  application.— The  Trade  supplied.. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  TWO  ALDERNEY  COWS  and 
Forty  SOUTHDOWN  EWES,  in  Lamb,  Forty  STOCK 
LAMBS  and  One  Hundred  WELCH  WETHER~.-To  be  seen 
at  Mr  M'Laeen's,  10,  Grove  Vale,  near  Peckliam.rye,  Surrey. 
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MESSRS.  J.  AND  H.    BROWN   inforai  the   uobility 
and  (,'entry  they  supply  large  or  small  quantities  of  fine 

Evergreens,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Superior  Fruit  Trtes,  &c..  to 
furnish  New  Walls,   Gardens,   and   I'leasure  Grounds.      AIs^ 
<3hoice  Plants  for  New  Conservatories,  djc.   Packages  forwarded 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Continent. 
Pine  Dwai-f  and  Standard  Trained  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Plums.  Pears,   and  Cherries.      The  best  and 

most  approved  enrts  of  these  respective  kinds,  true  to    s  d 

name,  each,  2s  Gt"^,,  or  per  dozen      ...                            ...     2^  U 

Untrained  or  Maiden  Di'to,  Is.  ed.  each,  or  per  dozen   ..     35  0 

Apples,  Dwarfs  and  Standards  of  best  sorts,  per  dozen...     15  0 

JFine  Gonseberrie^  Curnmts,  and  Raspberries,  per  dozen    3  0 

Fine  Figs.  Medlars,  Walnuts,  and  Mulberries,  e;ich     ...       2  0 

Strong  Vines  from  eyes  and  layers,  in  pots,  per  dozen  ...     15  0 

Filberts,  newihin  shelled  and  red  skinned,  per  dozen...       3  0 
StFawberries,  all  the  varieties  bv  the  dozen  or  100. 

CHOICE  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

Andromeda  floribunda,  fine  blooming  pluuts,  pei-  dozen    18  0 
25  Azaleas,  new  hardy  Belgian  varieties,  on  their  own 

roots,  vpith  fl  >^v^r-buds,  one  of  a  sort  by  name            ...     20  0 

25  American  Azaleas,  ditto         ditto                  ...            ...    15  o 

6  Andromed;js,  of  sorts,  including  floribunda               [.'.      8  0 

6  Kalmias  and  Ledums,  one  of  a  sort,  byname            ...      6  0 

12  Bardy  Heaths,  of  sorts,              ditto               ...            ...       8  0 

35  Hardy  American  Shrubs,  one  of  a  sort  by  name       ...     10  6 
12  Rhododendrons,  including  scarlet,  white,   and  rose, 

hardy  varieties         ...            ...             ...            ...            ...     12  0 

New  Hardy  Yellow  Rhododendrons,  each,  75.  6d.  to     ...     10  G 

6  Pine  Hardy  Magnolias,  one  of  a  sort  by  name          ...    10  6 


50  Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  by  name 

12  Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort  by  name,  in  pots 
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Standard  and  halt-standard  Roses,  per  dozen,  12s.  and  15 
Mo(?s  Poses,  per  100  ...  ...  ...  ...    25 

New  Crimsou  Mobs  Rose,  per  dozen  ...  ...      G 

Bourbon  Roses,  and  Geant  des  Batailles,  in  pots, 
per  dozen  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     ]0 

Scotch  Roses,  one  of  a  sort,  per  dozen         ...  ...      6 

Double  White  and  Purple  Primula  Sinensis,  each  ...      1 
12  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  one  of  a  eort,  blooming  plants    25 

12  Choice  Camellias,  by  name,  ditto  ditto  ...  30 
50  Superior  Greenhouse  Plants,  one  of  asort,  byname...  45 
24:  Choice  Ericas,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name          ...            ..,     15 

13  Orchidaceoua  Plants,  choice  species,  and  good  plants  30 
12  Newest  Chry^tanthemums,  distinct  varieties  ...  8 
12  New  Dwrtrf  Uliputian  Chrysanthemums,  ditto  ...    10 

Fine  New  Ttllow  Picoiees  and  Carnations  of  best 
show  sorts,  with  names,  per  pair  ...  ...      2 

Pinks,  very  best  show  sorts,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair 
Vioietfl  :  Arborea,  Russian,  and  Ne:ipolitan,  per  doz. 
Cinerarias,  new  choioe  varieties,  per  dozen,  6s,  and 
Fancy  and  other  Geraniums,  best  sorts,  per  dozen  ... 
Fa?sifl(jr;iS,  Jasminums,  and  Clematis,  of  sorts,  each 
Cryptumeria  iaponioa  and  6  choice  Pinus,  for 
Hjacinihs,  Crocus,   Tulips,  Lilies,  and  all  kinds  of  Dutch 
ro  >ts  Jor  forcing,  &.c. 
Albion  Nursery.  Stoke  Newington,  London,  Oct.  12, 

pUTfilLL'S  BLACK    PRINCE  STRAWBERRY, 

^-^  Now  sending  oat,  price  10s.  per  100. 

Also,  PRACTICAL,  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  CULTI- 
TATION  OF  THE  POTATO,  containing  the  Competition  Essay 
fjrthe  Pnzeof  100)  francs,  offered  by  the  Belgian  Goveromeat. 

Also.  lastrucMons  on  the  Management  of  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale,  Rhubarb.  Vegetable  Marrow,  Scarlet  Runner,  Strawberry 
Melon,  Cucumber,  Chicory  and  Lamb  Lettuce  as  Salads-  the 
Lisianihus  Ru^selliaDus,  the  Tree  Mi-nonette,  the  Destruction 
of  Woodiice  and  Green  fly ;  and  Peat  Charcoal  as  Manure, 
By  James  Cdthill,  Horticulturist,  Camberwell. 

Loudon  :  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  him,  price  2s., 
or  by  post  2s.  6d.  Sold  also  at  Hamiltons  and  Co.,  33,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

A  Lad  about  17  years  of  age  wanted. 


KOSKi  CATALOGUE. 

HLANE  AND  SON,  Great  Berkhamsteatl,  Herts, 
•  will  send  their  New  CATALOGUE  to  all  their  old  cus- 
tomers  free,  and  new  applicants  may  have  it  by  enclo.'^ing  two 
penny  stamps.  Those  who  are  ah  ut  planting  Ple^.sure 
Gnmnds,  tfcc,  should  inspect  H.  L.  and  Son's  Nurseries  (about 
50  acres),  as  they  have  a  fine  healthy  stock  of  some  thousands 
of  Cedrus  Oeod;ira,  2  to  4  feet ;  Araucarias,  2  to  3  feet ;  Abies 
Douglasi.  from  seed.  -1  to  5  feet ;  with  all  the  leading  Pious. 
Rhododendrons,  all  the  hardy  varieties  from  white  to  crimson, 
growing  in  loam,  from  wnich  they  remove  readily ;  also  the 
hybrids  of  Sinensis,  greenhouse  variefies  ;  Azaleas,  best  Ghent  ■ 
with  a  general  collection  cf  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  for  the 
Pleasure  Ground  and  Park  ;  also  of  Fruits,  Catalogues  of 
which  may  be  obtained  bv  enclosing  two  penny  stamps.  The 
stock  of  Plants  at  these  Nurseries  is  kept  constantly  removed, 
to  ensure  success,  and  not  dt  awn  up  to  he  Eold  at  a  price  to 
deceive  the  public.  Double  Cameiiias,  and  Greenhouse  Azaleas, 
1  to  4  feet— prices  e:iven  on  apuiicat-ion. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD.  near  UCKFIELD 

SUSSi-S. 
\JU^'  WOOD  AND  SON  havinjj  with  much  care  made 

*  »  a  choice  Selection  of  the  best  CINERARIAS  from  those 
sent  out  during  the  la^-t  two  seasons,  and  having  a  fine  stock  of 
healthy  plants,  that  will  bloom  well  durin^r  the  ensuing  winter 
and  spring,  beg  to  offer  th>_ra  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

12  very  superb  new  varieties      18,9, 

24    ditto  ditto  '. 

12  new  Fuchsias  of  18S0 

12  new  Verbenas  of  1S50 

2i    ditto  di'to  ...        ...        „[ 

12  new  Petunias  of  1850  ..',         .„         ." 

Superior  mixed  double  Hollyhocks,  pfr  dozen 

Superb  named  di  to,  per  dozen 


...     18s 

0<i; 

...    30 

0' 

...     18 

n 

...     1.5 

0 

...    25 

0 

...     18 

0 

...       G 

0 

...     IS 

0 

TZ"  NIGHT  AND  PERRY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Kiog's- 
-fi.\-  road,  Chelsra,  respectfully  invife  an  inspection  of  their 
fine  healthy  sfock  of  PEACH,  NECTARINE,  and  other 
FRUIT  TRr^ES  (free  from  insect,  and  of  all  the  best  kinds, 
both  trained  and  untrained),  wh'ch  cannot  fail  to  affjrd  com- 
.plete  satisfaction  wherever  supplied,  as  they  combine  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  most  elaborate  attention  to  their  culture,  both 
in  root  and  branch,  with  a  particular  method  of  labelling, 
ensuring  the  accuracy  of  each  kind;  tbeir  stock  of  VINES, 
raised  from  eyes  obtained  from  the  fruitiog  plants  of  the  most 
eminent  growers  in  the  country,  is  lar^^er  than  ordinary,  and 
of  first-rate  excellence.— Exotic  Nursery.  King's-road.  Chelsea. 


NEW  SEEDLING  GER.^NIUM. 
TJUNDLE'S  BEAUTY  OF  MONTPELLIER  has 
iv  been  Purchased  by  the  following  Nurservmen  :— Messrs. 
Henderson  and  Co  ,  Pine-apple-piaoe  ;  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Co.,  St.  John's  Wood  ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nursery, 
Siough  ;  Messrs.  Bass  and  Brown,  Siuriburv ;  M--.  Keynes' 
Salisbury;  Mr.  W.  Cock,  Cbiswick  ;  Mr.  B.  N.'Cant,  Cnlchesl 
ter ;  Mr.  W.  Bra?g,  Slough  ;  Mr.  Wm-  Ivery,  Peckhatn.  Surrey  ; 
and  most  of  the  other  leading  Nurserymen  in  the  kingdom. 

Strong  Plants  now  sending  out,  20s.  each,  one-third  off 
to  the  trade,  with  one  added  to  every  three. 

Apply  to  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  Co.. 

NOESEaTMEN,     PLYMOUTH 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1850. 


TRUE  DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  3s.  per  dozen 

THE  MOST  FRASANT  AND  EARLIEST  FLOWERING  OF 

ALL  THE  NARCISSnS. 

iJOBERT  HALL  beg9  to  advise  the  arrival  of  his 
^  Annual  Importation  of  the  above-named  BULBS,  in  fine 
heilthy  condition.  Also,  line  Dutcli  HYACINTHS  6s.  per 
doien,  or  3  dozen  for  15s.  Crocus,  Jonquils,  Tulips,  (to  ,  at  his 
Foleign  Warehouse,  Go,  South  Audlej-sireet,  Grosvenor-square 
facing  the  Chapel.  ' 

Biced  Catalogues  may  be  had  by  post,  and  postage  stamps 
tftk?n  in  payment. 


TILEY'S  VIOLA.  ARBOREA,  or  PERPETUAL 
TREE  VIOLET.— TioLi  Aeboeea,  or  the  Peepetcal 
Tree  Violet  (true). — In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
abo'e.  and  great  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  'sent  out  last 
season  by  Edwaed  Tilet,  he  beijs  to  sta'e  that  be  ba.  this 
yeir  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
n*w  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommeud,  this  being 
tie  proper  time  for  malting  beds  or  potting.  Tney  are  beauti- 
AiJly  scented  ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
H^patica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  August  till  the  end  of  May, 
aid  are  perfectly  hardy,  Tivelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
vol!  scent  a  large  greeiihouse  ;  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
Sfeet  wide,  will  be  sufEcient  to  iurnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
toe  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
plaited  in  rather  a  dry  situanon  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
wil  thrive  and  bloom  tiner  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 
_  S.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
ilto  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
o  Persia  to  the  height  of  i  feet,  with  large  bushy  heads  to  them, 
aid  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Lar^e 
lashy  plants.  Gs.  per  dozen  ;  smaller  ditto,  33.  per  dozen  •  or 
li  per  hundred.  ' 

Also  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET, 
o?  "VIOLA  LUTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
L»nion  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
iusly  plants  2s  0<i.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto.  Is   id  each. 

K-TlEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  weU-rooted 
plans  at  3s  per  dozen. 

TVue  BATH  CllS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is  per  packet. 

Btra  fine  SWEET  WILLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  2t  distinct 
vaiRties,  Is   p-r  packet, 

.MTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  all  the  best  varieties.  Is.  per 


■VINTER  CUCUMBER.-Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  2, 
perjacket 


Is.  ed. 


%e  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
lUiackage  tree,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order 
'  te  amount  ill  penny  postage  stamps. 
S|d  by  Edward  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
tb,  iiiteuey-bridge,  Bath, 


am 
or  te 


For  some  years  past  Vines  have  been  seriously 
attacked  by  a  kind  of  Mildew,  which  in  many 
instances  has  rained  the  crop,  and  in  others  has 
almost  destroyed  the  plants  themselves.  In  our 
vol.  of  1847,  p.  779,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  pointed 
out  the  true  nature  of  this  affection,  showing  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  parasitic 
fungus  which  he  described  and  figured  under  the 
name  of  Oidium  Tuclcen-i.  He  also  suggested  the 
application  of  sulphur  as  a  means  of  stopping  the 
ravages  of  this  mildew.  Little  attention,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  hint ;  for  in  1848 
the  mischief  was  greater  than  ever.  But  on  the 
22d  July  of  that  year  Mr.  Kyle,  an  intelligent 
gardener  at  Leyton,  announced  (p.  493),  that  he  had 
stopped  the  evil  by  the  application  of  sulphur  and 
water. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  no  certain  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  formed  concerning  the  value  of 
this  application.  We  have  always  recommended 
it,  asserting  that  if  it  is  employed  early  enough  to 
check  the  mildew,  a  cure  would  be  effected.  Those 
who  have  tried  it  do  not  agree  as  to  the  result. 
Some  find  it  effectual  ;  others  derive  no  benefit  from 
it.  The  French,  who  have  been  sufferers  like  our- 
selves, evidently  know  nothing  of  the  remedy  (see 
p.  613),  and  are  even  now  hunting  for  a  mode  of 
cure.  Others,  on  the  contjary,  report  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  mildew  under  a  persevering  appli- 
cation of  sulphur  :  and  no  doubt  remains  that  with 
skill  and  attention  this  Grape  disease  has  ceased  to 
be  formidable.  What  the  causes  of  failure  may 
have  been,  it  rests  with  those  who  have  failed  to 
discover.  We  can  only  announce  the  fact  that 
sulphur  is  an  undoubted  cure  ;  for  what  succeeds  in 
Hammersmith  must  succeed  at  Thomery. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement  we  now  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  letter  from  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Co.,  of  the  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  dated 
October  4,  1860. 

"  We  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  few  Grapes  of  our 
growing,  as  an  instance  of  the  triumph  of  sulphur 
over  mildew.  When  the  Grapes  were  as  large  as 
Peas  the  house  was  struck  from  end  to  end  with 
mildew,  scarcely  a  bunch  being  without  one  or 
two  berries  affected,  which  no  doubt  would  have 
spread  to  every  berry,  if  not  taken  in  time.  We 
immediately  commenced  throwing  powdered  sulphur 
over  every  bunch,  all  over  the  leaves  and  wood, 
and  continued  this  practice  daily  for  several  weeks. 
The  sulphur  was  not  washed  off  till  the  Grapes 
were  half  coloured  and  yet  the  bloom  is  uninjured. 
No  fire  was  lighted  in  the  house  and  no  other 
means  employed  except  once  syringing  the  berries 
with  sulphured  water.  This  is  "the  second  instance 
that  has  come  under  our  personal  observation  this 
summer  in  which  mildew  has  been  completely 
stopped  by  the  application  of  sulphur  without  even 
the  aid  of  a  fire,  and  this  in  a  cold  damp  season." 
The  Grapes  here  referred  to  were  as  well  swelled. 


covered  with  bloom  as  the  best  Grapes  to  be  found 
where  the  mildew  is  unknown.  In  fact,  in  the 
absence  of  the  statement  made  by  Messrs.  Lee  no 
one  could  have  imagined  that  they  had  been  mil- 
dewed at  all. 

And  now  arises  the  important  enquiry  whether 
sulphur  will  not  destroy  all  other  kinds  of  mildew. 
That  of  the  Peach,  of  the  Rose,  of  the  Hop,  Pea,' 
and  Onion,  are  all  very  closely  related  to  each 
other  ;  all  possess  the  same  habits,  and  are  formed 
from  tissue  which  is  apparently  the  same  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other.  We  are  informed  that  evidence 
exists  of  a  cure  for  the  Hop  mildew  having  been 
undoubtedly  found  in  flowers  of  sulphur  driven 
repeatedly  among  the  leaves;  and  we  have  now 
before  us  the  registered  design  of  an  ingenious  in- 
i-trument  contrived  by  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  throwing  clouds  of  sulphur 
among  the  leaves  into  the  air  of  Hop  fields. 

The  machine  in  question  in  some  respects  re- 
sembles Fry's,  mentioned  at  p.  501  of  the  present 
volume ;  but  is  really  a  powerful  instrument,  as 
well  as  being  constructed  upon  a  better  principle. 
It  consists  of  a  fan-blower,  worked  by  a  wheel,  and 
driving  air  rapidly  through  a  passage  in  the  casing 
of  the  fan.  Above  this  passage  is  placed  a  hopper, 
containing  the  sulphur  to  be  projected.  Below  the 
hopper,  and  between  it  and  the  air  passage,  is  a  box 
containing  a  sieve  or  perforated  plate,  and  connected 
with  the  hopper  by  a  flexible  tube.  This  box  re- 
ceives the  sulphur  from  the  hopper,  and  conveys  it  to 
the  air  passage  through  which  the  fan-blower  is  to 
drive  it.  The  oscillating  horizontal  motion  requisite 
to  ensure  the  constant  action  of  the  sieve  is  obtained 
by  a  lev€r  and  cam,  which  are  set  in  action  by  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  wheels  that  work  the  fan- 
blower.  This  last  part  of  the  contrivance  is  of  great 
importance,  because  it  ensures  uniformitv  of  delivery 
to  the  sulphur,  preventing  all  choking  up  and 
sticking  together  of  the  particles. 

Having  seen  tliis  instrument  in  action,  we  can 
only  add  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  best 
of  the  mechanical  inventions  for  throwing  into  the 
air  siilphur  or  other  substances  in  a  state  of  minute 
division. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  has  Sent  us  an  example  of  the 
Sweet  William,  in  a  peculiar  state.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  that  condition  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer, without  producing  flowers.  Our  correspondent 
suggests  that  it  may  be  an  instance  of  a  moss  grow- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  stem,  where  the  flowers  should 
be.  As  others  may  be  equally  puzzled  by  the 
peculiarity,  it  seems  desirable  to  explain  fully  its 
real  nature. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  appearance  of 
three  of  the  branches  of  the  part  where  flowers  should 
have  grown ;   and  the  amputated  portions  indicate 


where  other  branches  of  like  nature  once  grew. 
They  occupy  exactly  the  place  of  flowers.  Each 
consisted  of  a  large  number  of  small,  pale-green, 
spreading,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  placed  over 
a  slender  twig  ;  and  the  tuft,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
certainly  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of 
some  kind  of  Hair-moss  {Poli/trichum) .  It  is,  how- 
ever, manifest,  that  the  appearance  is  produced  by 
the  conversion  of  the  flowers  into  branches,  and 
that  the  case  is  merely  a  striking  one  of  "  proliferous- 
ness." 

A  flower  consists  of  certain  parts  called  bracts, 
sepals,  petals,  stamens,  carpels,  placed  one  within 
the  other,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enu- 
merated, and  arranged  round  a  common  centre.  In 
the  beginning  they  are  all  alike,  and  in  no  respect 
distingnishable  from  leaves.  As  the  formation  of  a 
flower  advances,  these  tiny  leaves,  obedient  to  the 
vital  force  resident  in  that  part  of  the  plant,  assume 


,,       ,-        ,  ,,     .  ,  -    ,    tlie  condition  of  bracts,  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and 

as  well  coloured,  as  weU  ripened,  as   handsomely  '  carpels,  each  having  its  peculiar  form,  and  its  allotted 
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office  to  perform  m  th^^^^^^^^y^^  ?H  f  ' 
ii  anythkig  disturbs  the  operation  of  that  vital  force 
which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  flower 
then,  in  that  case,  the  tiny  leaves,  no  longer  subject 
to  the  floral  influences,  all  extend  into  leaves  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  centre,  which  m  the 
flower  is  a  fixed  point,  acquires  full  power  of 
extension,  clothes  itself  with  other  leaves,  and  ad- 
vances into  the  condition  of  a  leafy  twig. 

Such  cases  as  this  can  be  explained  in  no  other 
way  •  thus  interpreted,  their  history  becomes  intelli- 
gible, and  they  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  a 
flower  is  really  nothing  more  than  an  ill-developed 
branch,  clothed  with  leaves,  in  a  peculiar  condition. 
On  ''uch  cases  rests  the  doctrine  of  morphology,  so 
important  to  the  gardener,  as  the  key  to  numerous 
phenomena,  which  essentially  affect  the  success  of 
his  operations.  


that  that  is  as  good  an  example  of  mismanagement 
as  could  be  desired.  ,     , ,    ,    ,        ■     j 

Instructions  like  these  are  too  valuable  to  be  mixed 
with  others  of  a  different  nature,  and  therefore  I 
pause,  in  order  to  give  you  a  week's  time  to  think 
them  over,  and  see  how  they  can  be  made  to  suit 
your  case.  Kfj-rrovpo!. 


HOW  TO  MlSiUNAGE  A  GARDEN. 

Chapter  X.— If  you  have  a  greenhouse  to  keep, 
or  a  stove,  or  any  such  place,  especially  a  green- 
house, great  opportunities  will  occur  of  managing 
badly.  Glass  houses  are  sure  to  tell  the  observer, 
at  the  end  of  a  winter,  what  amount  of  talent  of 
that  sort  is  at  the  command  of  the  gardener,  or  of 
the  amateur  who  has  no  gardener. 

The  principal  points  to  attend  to  by  him  who 
wishes  to  spoil  his  plants,  may  be  classed  under  the 
two  heads  of  heating  and  airing  ;  and,  in  the  hrst 

place,  of  heating.  ,     ,    ,      ■     ,.    ■    ^.i. 

Never  light  your  fire  till  the  last  minute  m  the 
day  ;  put  off  and  dawdle  as  long  as  you  can ;  then, 
when  the  cold  begins  to  be  sharp,  make  up  a  rousing 
fire,  and  get  the  heat  up  as  quickly  as  possible.     By 
this  means  you  may  accomplish  three  things  of  im- 
portance in  mismanagement ;  you  are  sure  to  waste 
half  your  fuel,  you  may  crack  the  flue,  and  you 
must  keep  your  plants  growing  at  night,  which  is 
the  wrong  time.     By  these  simple  means  you  en- 
courage  the   coal    merchant,    find    a    job   wr   the 
hricklayer,  and  make  a  mess  of  your  plants,     if  the 
flue  is  cracked  and  the  bricklayer  is  not  to  be  found, 
the  smoke  wiU  make  its  way  into  the  house  ;  this 
will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  opening  the  sashes, 
to  let  the  'smoke  out  again,  and  of  cooling  down  the 
house  by  bringing  in  cold  air— a  method  particularly 
advantageous  at  Christmas  time.     These  little  incon- 
veniences are  obviated  by  lighting  the  fire  early,  and 
gettin"  the  heat  up  slowly  ;  but  that  is  only  good 
management,  of  which  you  are  not  in  search.      _    _ 

When  you  put  fuel  into  the  fire-place,  pitch  it  m 
as  far  as  you  can  get  it  to  go  ;  in  that  way  you  \vill 
be  certain  some  day  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  blow- 
in-'  up  your  flue— an  interesting  philosophical  expe- 
riment which  will  enable  you  to  understand  the 
effect  of  uniting  gases,  so  as  to  produce  an  explosive 
mixture.  If  you  bank  up  your  fuel  close  to  the  door 
of  the  fire-place,  this  cannot  happen  ;  the  fire  will 
burn  better,  and  there  will  be  less  waste  ;  but  that 
again  is  good  management,  which  is  to  be  avoided. 

Never  cause  your  flues  to  be  cleaned  from  soot 
till  the  plants  are  brought  into  the  house  for  the 
winter  You  can  then  try  whether  the  flues  will 
draw  ;  perhaps  they  will,  and  then  you  need  not 
have  them  cleaned  till  they  catch  fire,  and  bum  the 
house  down  ;  perhaps*  they  wUl  not,  and  then  you 
can  have  the  job  done  as  well  as  at  any  other  time. 
As  to  the  dust  and  soot  dirtying  your  plants,  why, 
you  can  wash  them  again,  and  very  likely  they  wiU 
look  as  well  as  ever.  ,     ,    „        ,     ^  , 

Never  consider  with  how  little  fire  plants  may  be 
preserved  ;  that  would  be  good  management.  On  the 
contrary,  keep  the  heat  up  well,  most  of  all  at  night ; 
in  that  way  you  are  sure  to  have  tender,  pale-green 
leaves  and  shoots,  with  pale  flowers,  and  not  many 
of  them.  It  is  surprising  how-  delicate  and  interest- 
ing a  collection  of  greenhouse  plants  may  be  made  by 
such  means.  As  to  resting  your  plants,  never  thmk 
of  the  thing  ;  what  is  the  use  of  plants  at  rest  ]  they 
might  as  well  be  dead.  Keep  them  always  growing, 
and  fastest  in  the  autumn.  In  that  way  you  may 
depend  upon  bringing  them  into  the  worst  possible 
state  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Never  give  air  in  winter ;  plants  managed  as  is 
here  suggested  cannot  bear  it.  Shut  the  houses  up 
close,  and  keep  your  fire  going.  Why  should  plants 
have  air  1  If  that  is  what  they  want  they  might  as 
well  be  out  of  doors,  where  they  will  have  plenty 
of  it.  As  for  their  breathing,  and  in  that  way 
spoiling  the  air  about  them,  as  animals  do,  who  ever 
saw  a  plant  breathe  1  If  it  did  breathe  we  must  see 
it.      We    do    not    see   it;    therefore    it    does   not 

breathe.  •       .  i 

When  you  water  your  greenhouse  plants  m  winter, 
take  it  cold  from  the  pump,  or  the  tank  outside, 
and  dash  it  over  them.  As  they  cannot  feel,  the 
coldness  cannot  hurt  them  ;  and  it  saves  the  trouble 
of  warming  the  water.  An  amateur  has  been  known 
to  spoil  his  whole  crop  of  early  Grapes  and  forced 
Strawberries  in  this  manner ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 


G.-VRDENIXG  IN  HOLL.\ND.-No.  IV. 
Letden  has  a  character  and  appearance  more  stayed 
and  sedate  than  either  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam,     it 
is  not  without  business,  but  is  not  all  bustle  ;  one  here 
feels  that  man  has  time  for  reflection,  and  that  life  Has 
other  attractions  than  mere  money  getting.     I  have  an 
affection  even  for  the  descendants  of  those  citizens  who 
could  perceive  the  difference  between  bemg  remitted 
for  a  few  years  from  civic  taxation   and   being  per- 
mitted to   found    an  University  within   their   waUs- 
a  difference  between  present  gains  and  future  greatness 
—the   difference   between   self-aggrandisement   and   a 
noble  looking  forward  for  their  citj's  and  their  country  s 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  nations.     With  the  long  line  of 
eminent  men,  who,  being  nurtured  here,  have  shed  a 
halo  over  literature,  art,   and  the  sciences,  we   have 
nothing  to  do  with  here  ;  but  it  is  quite  m  keeping  with 
my   design  to  treat   of  the  results,  as   shown   in   the 
museums  and  botanic  gardens  which  they  have  left  us.  | 
I  stroUed  mto  the  University,  which  seems  adapted  for 
its  purposes  without  architectural  embellishments.     It 
is  plain  and  utilitarian  in  its  character  ;  but  the  eouncil- 
roora,  with  its  vera  effigies  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  ot 
the  professors  who  have   aided  in  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  for  two  centuries,  could  not  be  looked  at 
without  emotion.     Here  we  see  the  men  who  have  con- 
nected themselves  with  our  own  literature    as  well  as 
that  of  other  nations,  and  Salmatius  to  an  Englishman, 
who  is  proud  of   hU  Milton,  will  be  gazed  at  with 

The°  learned  Scaliger  is  there  ;  and  Boerhaave,  who 
gave  to  medical  science  at  once  comprehensiveness  and 
enlargement  ;     these,    with   Brugmans  and    \  an   der 
Palem,  arrest  our  attention  and  receive  our  homage,  i 
The  Town  Hall  is   well   worthy   a   visit.      The   Her- ^ 
barium,   the   Museum   of    Natural   History,   and   that  i 
of     Egyptian,    Greek,    and     Roman    Antiquities,    as; 
well    as    the     Botanic     Garden,     are    only    a    short! 
distance  from  each  other  ;  and  many  a  lover  of  all,  like  | 
mjself,  must  have  been  perplexed  as  to  which  object 
he  should  first  pay  his  a*tention. 

I  went  to  the  garden,  and  my  only  reget  was  the  ab- 
senoe  of  the  botanical  Professor  de  Vriese  from  the  town. 
I   was,  however,  received   bj-  an    mtelhgent  gardener 
who  had  both  the  ability  and  will  to  assist  me  m  my  in- 
vestigations.    The    gate    open,    I    was   in   front    of    a 
noble   group   of  Aloes  and  Agaves,  one  of  the  latter 
so  large  and  so  healthy  that  I  wondered  that  it  bad  not 
flowered  jears  ago.     My  informant   assured  me  that 
it   would    blow   the    next    year,  but   I    confess    I  saw 
no  indications  of  the  coming  event.     He  told  me  how. 
ever  that  two  had  flowered  in  that  establishment  diirmg 
the  time  that  he  had  worked  there.     The  bust  of  the 
great    Linnjeus,   and   those  of  Dodonajus,  of  ^  Clusius, 
and  of  Brugmans,  adorned  this  part  of  the  gardens,  and 
seemed  most  appropriately  and  specially  to  belong  to  it. 
A.  group    of    recently   introduced   Conifers   has   been 
planted  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  their 
situation  is  not  well  chosen,  for  they  must  inevitably  do 
injury  to  the  houses,  so  soon  as  they  acquu:e  a  tree-like 
character.     The  want  of  space  also  must  account  for  so 
many   good  things  being  placed  so   closely  together. 
Ttiis' brought  us  to  the  range  of  houses,  the  largest  of 
which  contained  a   few  of  the  trees  of  New  Zealand, 
whose  leaves  were  of  singular  forms,  and  their  colour 
either  dusky  green  or  quite  brown.     I  could  but  think 
that,  with  no  other  adjuncts,  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  produce  effective  groups  in  park  scenery.     Here  I 
was  shown  that  physiological  curiosity  that  has  occa- 
sioned  so  many   speculations  and  disquisitions  —  the 
three-tined    fork   that    was    discovered    imbedded   in 
the    solid    trunk    of    a    tree.       It  lias   been  so   well 
sawn  that  the  tool  is  still  fixed  at  the  cross-bar,  and 
showing  only   part    of    the    tines.       I   have    seen    a 
large  stone  wholly  imbedded  in  the  Uke  manner.     1 
suppose   the  imbedding  to  have  taken   place  in   each 
case  in  this  manner.      A  tree  having  been  cut  down 
throws   up   numerous    shoots,   and   when    the    period 
arrives  for  cutting  down  the  underwood,  two  or  three 
were  left,  which  ultimately  would  form  a  single  stem. 
Now,  suopose  a  stone  or  a  workman's  tool  to  be  left  on 
the  original  stump,  and  the  two  or  three   secondary 
stems  to  grow  on  till  they  met,  such  implement,  stone, 
or   other   object,   would   inevitably  become  imbedded, 
to    be    revealed    only    in    an    after    time,    when    the 
timber   was  cut  up.      I    minutely  traced  the   annual 
augmentation  of  layers  in  the   present  case,   and   am 
convinced  that   the   growth  has  proceeded  from   two 
centres  only.     The  house  devoted  to  Palms  has  some 
noble  specimens,  that  are  well  cared  for  ;  and  an  occa- 
sional good  plant  of  Fern  assured  me  that  they  must 
have  been  selected  from  a  larger  collection.     There  I 
saw  a  plant  in  full  blossom  that  is  only  now,  a  month 
later,  colouring  with  me — the  Vriesia  splendens,  whose 
scarlet  bracts  are  most  vivid,  and  whose  foliage  is  regu- 
larly  barred   with  deep  brown  marks.      I  think  this 
plant  will  long  assert  its  right  to  fivour  in  our  stoves. 

Passmg  these,  we  arrived  at  a  house  occupied  entirely 
with  the  smaller  species  of  succulents  ;  these  were 
placed  more  thinly  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them, 
and  the  pots  were  sunk  in  troughs  containing  earth. 


So  placed,  they  were  growing  delightfully,  and  many  o 
the  sorts  were  producing  leaves  much  larger  than  were 
to  be  obtained  under  ordinary  culture.     A  frame  heated 
with  leaves  and  manure,  contained  the  dwarf  Cereus 
from   Chili    and  Mexico ;    they   also    were    plunged. 
Masses  of   grotesque  lookmg  carbonate  of  lime,  some 
tufaceous,  were  employed  to  grow  several  sorts  of  succu- 
lents upon,  and  with  very  good  effect .  When  these  pknts 
are  put  upon  rockwork,  as  occasionally  seen  with  us, 
they  do  not  admit  of  removal  (and  consequently  are  not 
proper  for  a  nursery)  ;  but  m  this  manner   I  am  con- 
vinced a  good  rockwork  of  succulents  might  be  formed, 
and  the  masses  might  be  removed  for  sale  with  little 
more  trouble  than   if  they  had  been  grown   in  pots. 
I  saw  here  but  few  sorts  that  I  am  not  growmg,  and 
our  set  of  these  plants,  thanks  to  his  Grace  of  Bed- 
ford   is   infinitely  superior    at  Kew.     If  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly,  however,  the    larger    specunens  of 
Aloes    and    Agaves    are   finest    here.     They   have    a 
house  weU  filled  with  Orchids  ;  but  somehow  or  other 
they  do  not  appear  m  health,  there  is  but  Uttle  foUage 
and   that    not    of    a  luxuriant    character;     they    re- 
minded me  of  those  belongmg  to  the  Kmg,  at  the  Hague, 
for  condition  ;  but  this  collection  was  by  far  the  most 
extensive.     Returned  to  my  own  Orchids  I  see  a  vigour 
of  growth  that  I  nowhere  saw  m  Holland  ;  and  1  am 
convinced  that  we  must  look  for  the  cause  in  their  bemg 
too  much  coddled  in  that  country.     Some  nice  young 
Pitcher   plants,   and  several  forma   ot    Anaectochilus, 
1  with  their  beautiful  variation,  had  been  recently  added, 
as  I  understood,  from  England.    W.  Masters,  Exotic 
1  Nursery,  Canterbury. 


« 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT  OF  SCIENCE. 
On     the    Epidermal    Appendages    of    the    Gen^a 
Callitricke,  Hippuris,  Pinguicula.  and  Drosert,  by  Dr. 
LA.VKE5TEE,  F.R.S.— Although  it  was  frequently  stated 
thai  aquatic  plants  had  no  epidermis,  yet  many  of  theni 
were  covered  with  a  very  perceptible  distinct  layer  of 
cells     which    Schleiden    calls   epiblema.      In   eertam 
mstances  this  external  layer  of  cells  seemed  capable  of 
developing  appendicular  organs,  as  was  the  case  with 
plants  growing  in  the  air.     The  author  had  previously 
published    a    description    of    eertam    bodies,    which 
occurred   on   the   surface   of  the  stem  aud    leaves  ot 
i  Callitriche  verna.     These  bodies  were  stellate  m  form^ 
and  consisted  of  several  cells  united  to  one  which  acted 
I  as  the  base,  and  attached  the  rest  to  the  surface.  _  Smce 
that  time  he  had  observed  the  same  bodies  covermg  ths 
surface  of  the  stem  of  Hippuris  vulgaris.     They  were- 
I  composed  of  a  larger  number  of  ceUs  in  Hippuns,  and 
i  the  author  had  not  detected  them  on  the  leaves,    t  mdmg 
•  them  on  Hippuris,  and  Callitriche,  he  had  sought  them 
on  Myriophyllum,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  detecting 
'  them  there.     He  had  however  detected  similar  bodies 
'  on  the  surface  of   the   leaves   of   Pinguicula  vulgaris. 
These   had  been   previously    described    by   Professor 
!  Dickie.      In  Pinguicula,  the  stellate  bodies  were  found 
'  lying  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,   or  elevated 
upon  one,  two,  or  more  celb,  so  as  to  resemble  clavate 
hairs.     In  Pinguicula  they  were  quite  distmct  from  Ihe 
stomates,  and  this  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  nature  of  these  bodies,  in  Callitriche  and  Hippuris. 
The  author  had  also  observed  bodies  of  a  similar  kind 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  on  the  so-called  hairs 
of   Drosera  rotuudifolia.       It  was  an  old  observation 
aUuded  to  by  Meyen,  and  dwelt  upon  by  Morren,  that 
the  haks  ot   Drosera  contained   spiral  vessels.     The 
author  had  traced  these  to  the  bundles  of  vessels  which 
formed  the  veins  of  the  leaf,  and  stated  that  we  must 
regard  the  hairs  of  Drosera  as  segments  of  the  leaf. 
He  regarded  as  the  true  hairs  of  Drosera  the  stellate 
bodies  above  referred  to. 

A  few  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  and  Flotcemg  of 
a  plant  of  Draccena  Draco,  or  Gum   Dragon   Tiee,  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  J.  T. 
Mackat,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Director.— The  Dnca;na. 
Draco,  or  Gum  Dragon  Tree,  on  a  plant  of  which  I  beg 
to  make  a  few  observations,  was  raised  by  me  Ji  the 
College  Botanic   Garden,  in  1810,  along  with  sweral 
others,  from  seeds  brought  from  Madeira.    After  iihad 
been  grown  in  a  pot  for  10  years,  it  was  planted  on:  in 
a  bed  of  earth  in  a  large  stove  or  hothouse.     About 
three  years  ago  it  became  too  tall  for  the  house,  an!  in. 
order  still  to  secure  the  plant  for  the  collection,  the 
following  experiment,  suggested  by  my  inteUigent  cfief 
assistant,   Mr.  Bam,   was   made   by   him.     The  item, 
which  was   then   about    15   inches   in   diameter,  was, 
during  six  months,  gradually  cut  across,  i  feet  above 
the  root,  about  an  inch  deep  at  a  tune,  when  a  littU  hot 
lime  was  applied  to  the  wound,  to  prevent  bleedng. 
The  root  and  lower  nortion  of  the  stem  were  then  re- 
moved as  being  useless,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stem  suspended  immediately  above  the  former  staion 
of  the  plant.     In  the  course  of  eight  months,  liriiig 
which  time  it  was   kept   perfectly   dry,   it   thrav  out 
several  aerial  roots  from  the  edge  of  the  stem  wiere  it 
had  been  cut.     It  was  then  lowered  into  its   ormer 
position,  and  had  the  stem  and  roots  sunk  about     feet, 
in  dry  sandy  mould.     This  was  done  a  year  and  .  half 
ago    and  the   plant,  which  is  now  in  excellent  hath, 
has'lately  flowered  ;  and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  od  tha: 
ha--  done  so  in  Great  Britam  or  Ireland.     It  is  'J^ui- 
aceous  plant,  havmg  numerous  small  flowers  prduced 
on  racemes,  composing  the  large  panicle,  whiQ  was 
i  feet  in  length  and  3  feet  in  diameter.     A  ponon  of 
the  panicle,  and  two  drawmgs  of  the  plant,  1  uw  lay 
before   the   meeting.      As  the   above   experunnt    on 
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Dracaena  Draco  has  succeeded  so  well,  the  author 
thought  the  same  treatment  would  be  well  worth 
trying  on  Palms  and  other  indigenous  plants 
when  they  become  too  tall  for  the  house.  —  Pro- 
fessor Balfoub  thought  Dr.  Mackay's  experiment 
of  importance,  as  it  might  lead  to  the  saving  of  many 
valuable  plants.  He  feared,  however,  that  the  plan 
would  not  be  found  to  answer  for  all  endogenous  plants. 
He  did  not  think  we  could  save  Palms  in  this  way,  or 
they  should  be  very  glad  to  save  a  fine  Caryota,  which, 
because  it  broke  the  windows  of  their  Palm-house,  they 
had  condemned  to  a  cruel  death,  by  exposure  to  the 
open  air. 

On  the  species  of  Gossypium^  and  the  effects  of 
Climate  in  altering  the  character  of  Cotton,  by  Profes- 
sor RoTLE,  M.D. — The  author  entered  into  a  detail  of 
the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  which  produced  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Cotton  plant.  He  criti- 
cised the  species  which  had  been  created  by  botanists, 
and  proposed  to  reduce  the  number  very  considerably. 
— Professor  Walker- Arnott  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Royle, 
on  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  number  of  species  of 
the  genus  Gossypium.  He  believed  also,  that  with  care 
Cotton  might  be  produced  in  India,  as  good  as  any 
which  came  from  America. — Dr.  Cleghorn  said  that 
his  experience  of  the  changes  in  plants  produced  by 
climates  and  soil,  enabled  him  fully  to  confirm  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Royle. 


ROSES. 

I  PROMISED  that  during  the  present  season  I  would 
notice  those  particular  varieties  which  might  fairly  be 
called  permanent  ornaments  to  the  British  gardens ; 
and,  although  I  may  not  mention  all  that  in  many 
persons'  estimation  deserve  that  distinction,  I  shall 
flatter  none  ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  commit  an  error,  it 
will  be  one  of  omission. 

The  exhibitions  of  Roses  in  the  autumn  are  very 
likely  to  deceive  many  buyers,  who  see  great  beauty  m 
the  bunches  put  up  at  a  show,  because,  however  diver- 
sified and  interesting  they  may  appear  when  gathered 
and  bunched,  many  of  the  most  inviting  are  of  bad 
habit,  and  do  not  look  well  on  the  tree  ;  whereas  my 
old  favourite,  Fellenburgh,  would  look  poor  beside  the 
rich  and  double  varieties  we  see  in  bunches.  Those 
which  I  prize  are  of  fine  habit.  I  have  found  one  of 
the  very  best  in  Madame  Desprez,  which  is,  1  have  no 
doubt,  now  in  full  bloom  in  every  situation ;  a  Rose  ex- 
ceedingly double,  a  free  grower,  with  healthy  bright 
foliage,  and  showing  constantly  a  noble  head  well  fur- 
nished with  flowers  of  a  delicate  and  rather  pale  colour. 
It  is  not,  like  some  of  the  moat  beautiful,  bare  of  bloom, 
showing  here  and  there  a  splendid  flower,  on  the  end  of 
a  vigorous  rambling  shoot,  and  for  a  long  period  bare 
altogether  ;  nor  is  it,  like  others,  equally  beautiful  in  a 
bunch,  but  hanging  on  weak  footstalks,  as  if  they  were 
blighted  when  on  the  plant.  Next  to  Madame  Desprez, 
and  forming  a  fine  contrast  for  colour,  I  have  Pourpre 
parfait,  in  some  gardens  called  Pourpre  farfait,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  mistake.  This  is  a  rich  double  Rose,  an 
abundant  bloomer,  deep  purple  crimson,  and,  like  the 
others  I  have  mentioned,  forming  a  fine  head,  well  fur- 
nished with  blooms  ;  and  next  to  them  I  have  Noisette 
Jaune  Desprez,  with  flowers  at  the  end  of  every  shoot ; 
and  though  not  so  gay  as  many  others,  making  a  very 
good  variety  ;  and  Amie  Viberl^  literally  covered  with 
its  snow-white  flowers. 

Now,  here  1  have  white,  pale  rose,  crimson,  purple, 
and  yellow  white,  all  richly  flowering  the  whole  season, 
and  at  this  time  so  striking  that,  although  I  have  a 
hundred  varieties,  many  of  them  highly  esteemed,  I 
could  honestly  wish  them  to  be  changed,  that  I  might 
see  these  five  repeated  all  through  the  garden.  I  have 
straggling  flowers  on  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Miss  EUiot, 
Madame  Laffay,  and  20  others  ;  but  they  form  no 
feature,  and  do  not  assist  the  garden,  however  well  they 
may  have  appeared  at  one  period  for  a  short  time  ; 
therefore,  with  all  these  claims,  and  they  have  many, 
they  do  not,  like  the  others,  enliven  the  scene  for 
months  together.  1  wish,  therefore,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  those  amateurs  who  delight  in  Roses  to  the 
state  of  these  collections  now,  and  to  beg  them  to  take 
a  walk  round  their  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting those  with  little  or  no  flower  with  such  as  are 
covered  with  bloom,  and  to  ask  themselves  whether  any 
amount  of  beauty  for  a  month  compensates  for  the  bar- 
renness the  rest  of  the  year.  I  shall  follow  up  this 
subject,  and  by  way  of  finishing  my  remarks  on  Eoaes 
and  Rose  gardens,  will  give  a  list  of  those  which  come 
nearest  to  my  notions  of  continuous  bloomers ;  for 
although  I  have  been  furnished  by  very  competent 
persons  with  lists  recommended  to  me,  and  purchased  for 
that  quality  alone,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  rank  one-fifth 
of  them  among  my  pets  whose  features  are  always  the 
same.  I  admit  that  most  of  those  supplied  to  me  as 
perpetual  bloomers  are  rarely  out  of  bloom  ;  but  two 
or  three  flowers  on  a  large  straggling  head  do  not 
supply  that  striking  and  desirable  feature  which  I  con- 
sider invaluable  in  a  Rose  tree.  I  intend  to  turn  out 
from  my  Rose  borders  all  that  will  not  keep  a  constant 
and  abundant  bloom.  I  must  find  a  place  for  many  of 
them,  for  the  individual  Roses  are  splendid  ;  but  I 
want  no  more  in  my  flower  garden  than  will  keep  up 
the  main  features  of  a  Rose  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  and  autumn.  I  will  assign  the  best  of  the 
others  a  quarter  of  less  importance  to  the  general  ap- 
pearance. I  have  ranges  of  Rose  trees  4  feet  from  the 
paths  on  both  sides,  and  these  I  want  to  be  always  in 
general  bloom.  Crito. 


THE  CULTURE  OF    THE  VINE   A  HELP.VIATE 

TO   THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MIND  ; 

OR,  TWO  BIRDS  KILLED   VTITH  ONE  STONE. 

[fob  C0TTAGEE3.] 

The  preface,  my   friends,   shall    be  CuiinBE  of  the 
short,  and  my  introduction  shorter  ;  for  ^"'°- 

my  wishes  will  be  fulfilled  should  I  sue-  Themarginadds 

ceed  in  showing  that  the  Vine  is  useful  grace     to     the 

as  well  as  ornamental,  and  the  care  be-  s'ream. 

stowed  on  its  culture  equally  beneficial  ^sI'^U  'bet'ter 

to    body   and   mind.      Furthermore,    I  than  a  nudge  to 

hope  that  after  you  have  digested  for  'be  foolish, 

yourselves   my  remarks,    you   wUl   be  The  less  said  the 

able  to  discover  the  plan,  object,  and  soonest  mended, 
use  of  them. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  where  the  ■*^'''  i^  ^  distilla- 

Vine  naturally   grows   in   its    greatest  *by°  whi?h'"It8 

perfection,  and  what  conduces  to  that  spirit  is  conoen- 

perfection  of  growth  ;  and  I  think  the  trated     above 

question  will  be  sufliciently  answered  V^""^- 
for  our  purposes  by  broadly  stating  that 
the  Vine  flourishes  best  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate, and  originally  came  from  the 
East ;  also  that  it  loves  a  mountainous 
district. 

Manures. — To    be    mixed  with   the  Riches,    like 

soil  when  made  for  the  border,  the  best  mock,^    are^  of 

are  whole  bones,  hoofs  of  cattle  ;  also  spread, 
cuttings  of  leather,  woollen  rags,  fea- 
thers, hair,  &c. 

Liquid. — If  the  goodwife  does  any 
washing,  apply  the  soap-suds  on  a 
summer's  evening  in  drills,  and  rake  the 
soil  over.  If  the  goodman  kills  a  pig,  do 
the  same  with  the  blood.  Soot-water 
also  ;  one  quart  of  soot  to  12  of  water  ; 
drainings  ol  dung- heaps,  &c. 

Top-dressing. — All  prunings,  leaves,  A   wise   man 

weeds,  &c.,  should  be  put  into  a  heap  to  scorneth  nothing 

,  Li-i_.  u  J-  be    It    never   so 

rot,  or,  what  is  better,   charred   in  a  smaU  or  homely, 
slow  fire  kept   smothered  by  soil,  by 

which  means  all  seeds,  insects,  &c.,  are  Every      little 

got  rid  of,  and  aU  the  nutritive  part  ^4^"L"ckle    ' 

remains  except  the  water.     Apply  it  as  makes amackle. 
a  top-dressing  in  November. 

Never  waste  any  vegetable  matter.  As    self-evident 

for  what  has  once   been   vegetable   is  '"'  a^>5"°  as  the 

J     .     ,  .  ?  nose   IS  part  of 

ready  to  become  so  again,  and  a  person  the  face,  or  that 

might   as   well    expect    abundance    of  knowledge  is  not 

water  in  a  spring  which  he  is  constantly  practice, 

exhausting,  should  no  rain  fall,  as  plants  onrofthe  mill 

to  flourish  when  the  vegetable  matter,  tub,  and   never 

of  which  so  large  a  part  is  formed,  has  putting  in,  soon 

been  extracted  and  never  given  back  to  P""^'    '°  J^l 

^L.  __.,  °  bottom — as  poor 


the  soil. 


Richard  says. 


Conclusion. — Perhaps  one  will   say.  The    lazy   man 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  a  great  exerteth  himself 

deal  more   trouble   than   it   is   worth ;  '"  ^"^  excuses. 
besides,  I  have   not  time.     It  is  very 
pretty  amusement  for  those  who  have 

nothing   better   to   do.     So    there's  an  Who  ^  are   they, 

end  of  the  matter."     First,  be  pleased  ^"^^  ' 

to  recollect  that  what  is  here  put  down,  The     compiler 

though  it  may  seem  a  good  deal,  is  to  answereth      in 

be  spread  over  a  good  many  years  of  ^•S'"    proposi- 
365  days  each  ;  a  good  deal  of  time  to 

do    a   good    deal    in.     2.    When   it    is  To      everything 

well  done  the  greater  part  is  done  for  there  is  a  season 
life  ;  more,  it  will  be  a  uving  memorial 


— and  a  time  to 
every      purpose 


of  industry  and  worth,  more  useful  and  under  the   sun. 

lasting  than  a  tombstone.     3.  Nothing  WcU  begun,  half 

good  is  given  to  man  without  labour.  j°°^*      -        ,, 

4.   Labour  makes  a  man,  idleness  fat-  spent    life,    the 

tens  a   pig.     5.  It  will   give  a  higher  older  the   more 

standard  of  general  cultivation,agreatcr  and  better  trait 

interest   in  all  the  works   of   Nature,  ^^lH  sl""that 

increase  observation,  teach  the  wonder,  is  not  too  rusty 

f  ul  laws  by  which  God  is  working  every  but  it  will  still 

day,  and  induce  a  habit  of  thankfulness  *""• 
for   His   gifts.      6.    The   labour   is   at 
home,  it  may  be,  with  the  assistance  of 
wife  and  chUdren.     7.     It  makes  home 

look  cheerful  and  comfortable.     Lastly,  jhe     argument 

Grapes  are  very  pleasant  things  to  eat,  toucheth     the 

are  very  wholesome,  can  be  made  into  lazy  man   more 

wme  or  turned  into  money,  all  or  either  °l'^'\''%^J,';',"l- 

-      ...  _..  •^11.  Tf  eth ;    he  taketh 

of  which  are  worth  some  labour.     It  ^  spade  and  he 

you  now  think  it  too  much  labour,  then  planteth  a  Vine, 
go  and  eat  (but  not  Grapes),  drink  (but 
not  wine),  sleep  (if  you   can   without 
labour),  and  be  miserable. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Villa  gardeners  have  peculiar  tastes  ;  some  delight 
in  the  culture  of  Cucumbers,  other  prefer  growing 
Melons;  why,  then,  should  there  not  be  individuals 
desirous  of  producing  in  their  little  gardens  then:  own 
Cayenne  Pepper  ?  A  vast  number  who  have  only 
limited  glass  coverings,  might  easily  accomplish  the 
operation,  and  when  once  they  have  partaken  of  the 
produce  of  their  own  gardens,  manufactured  with  their 
own  hands,  they  will  for  ever  afterwards  eschew  the 
foreign  article. 

A  small  long  kind  grown  by  market  gardeners  for 
the  India  pickle  manufacturers,  will  be  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  The  Cayenne  produced  from  it  is  pun- 
gent in  quality,  and  being  an  exceedingly  profuse  bearer, 
it  will  be  found  not  only  the  most  eligible  kind,  but  also 
the  most  profitable,  and  best  suited  for  hot  pickles. 
Some  of  the  other  varieties  are  equally  good  for  both 


purposes  ;  but  being  indifferent  bearers,  they  are  not 
to  be  recommended. 

Early  spring  (the  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of 
March),  is  the  season  for  sowing  it,  in  order  that  the 
plants  may  be  sufliciently  advanced  to  enable  them  to 
have  the  summer  months  to  ripen  in.  A  small  portion 
of  seed  will  suffice.  It  should  only  be  slightly  covered, 
it  covered  at  all ;  and  the  pot  in  which  it  is  sown  should 
be  put  in  a  warm  place,  such  as  in  a  pit  or  frame  ;  and 
if  a  temperature  of  60°  is  maintained,  it  will  vegetate  in 
10  days.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  2  inches  in  height, 
they  may  be  potted  into  3-inch  pots,  placing  one  plant 
only  in  a  pot,  and  a  good  watering  with  tepid  water 
should  be  given  them.  When  the  water  has  in  some 
measure  passed  oS',  either  by  evaporation,  or  through 
the  soil,  place  them  in  a  similar  temperature  as  before, 
close  to  the  glass,  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn. 
Keep  them  moderately  moist,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
pots  will  be  filled  with  roots  ;  no  time  should  then  be 
lost  in  shifting  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  produce  their  fruit.  Permit  me,  however,  to  direct 
attention  to  the  kind  of  compost  best  suited  for  them. 

Take  good  loam  (if  of  a  turfy  nature,  so  much  the 
better),  and  add  to  it  the  charred  refuse  I  formerly 
described,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth,  and  no  other 
ingredient  will  be  required.  Intermix  them  well,  then 
place  one  crock  over  the  bottom  hole  of  the  pot,  cast  a 
little  rough  soil  upon  it,  and  no  other  drainage  will  be 
necessary.  A  moderate-sized  pot  should  be  employed  ; 
the  great  growers  for  the  London  markets  use  what 
they  term  large  32s.  When  this  is  completed,  supply 
them  with  water,  keep  down  insects  by  the  usual  means, 
and  your  Cayenne  Pepper  may  be  said  to  be  grown. 
It  may  be  ripened  in  some  seasons  under  hand-glasses 
in  the  open  borders,  but  the  produce  is  comparatively 
scanty. 

By  following  the  course  above  detailed,  I  have  en- 
joyed home-made  Cayenne  Pepper  for  seven  years,  and 
I  esteem  it  a  great  luxury.  Pharo. 

Home  Correspondence. 

British  Song  Birds. — Within  the  last  8  years  I  have 
been  an  occasional  contributor  ;  and  the  anecdotes 
I  have  forwarded  to  you  from  time  to  time  in  connection 
with  certain  feathered  "  pets  "  of  mine,  have,  it  would 
seem,  aS'orded  much  gratification  to  your  readers — so 
much  indeed,  that  I  have  had  repeated  private  ap- 
plications and  requests  to  give,  through  your  columns, 
the  result  of  my  experience  (some  25  years)  in  rearing 
and  choosing  our  most  favourite  songsters,  domestic 
and  migratory.  I  have,  moreover,  been  particularly 
requested  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  an  aviary,  its 
proper  proportions,  mode  of  fitting  up,  method  of 
warming,  &c.  Now,  as  my  collection  has  amounted  to 
366,  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  and  as  I  have  myself, 
in  proprid  persond)  attended  to  all  their  little  wants 
and  ailments,  and  ministered  to  all  their  little  harmless 
pleasures,  deriving  therefrom  feelings  of  delight  known 
only  to  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Nature's  handy-work, 
I  will,  if  you  please,  record  in  your  Paper,  weekly,  and 
as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  result  of  an  experience  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  please  as  well  as  profit.  It  has  been 
said,  that  "  Truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  Fiction." 
So  I  shall  make  it  appear  ;  for  the  more  literally  I  ad- 
here to  truth,  the  more  extraordinary  will  be  found  the 
particulars  I  shall  have  to  communicate.  On  yonr 
wishes  being  made  known,  I  will  hold  myself  at  your 
disposal.  William  Kidd,  Oct.  7.  [We  are  all  expecta- 
tion.] 

Victoria  Regia. — Thinking  that  possibly  information 
with  respect  to  plants  of  this  celebrated  Water-lily, 
grown  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  may  prove  in- 
teresting to  some  of  your  readers,  I  beg  to  forward  the 
following  particulars  of  the  plant  in  the  possession  of 
my  employer.  This  plant  was  sent  to  Mr.  Spode  from 
Cbatsworth  in  June  last,  in  a  small  box ;  the  leaves 
measured  then  about  4  inches  in  diameter.  It  was 
kept  in  a  large  tub  till  the  30th  of  the  following  month, 
July,  when  it  was  planted  out  in  a  tank  measuring 
24  feet  by  21  feet.  The  leaves  then  were  about  6  or  7 
inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  has  since  progressed 
favourably,  and  appeared  very  healthy.  The  tank  is 
now  quite  filled  with  leaves,  two  of  the  largest  of  which 
measure  4  feet  1  inch  in  diameter  ;  and  this  morning  I 
discovered  the  first  flower-bud,  exactly  10  weeks  from 
the  day  on  which  the  Victoria  was  planted  in  its  tank. 
There  are  now  13  leaves  on  the  plant  fully  developed, 
and  two  others  partially  expanded.  For  the  last  10 
days  the  leaves  have  not  varied  much  in  size,  several 
of  them  having  grown  to  3  feet  11  inches  to  4  feet  in 
diameter.  The  temperature  of  the  water  has  been  kept 
at  about  85°.  George  Solas,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq., 
Armitage-park,  Rugeley,  Staffordshire. 

Chara  vulgaris. — Will  you  inform  me  what  ia  the 
best  method  of  eradicating  this  plant  in  an  open  reser- 
voir where  the  water  is  used  for  domestic  purposes  ! 
Is  the  plant  poisonous  1  and,  if  so,  can  the  water  be 
used  with  impunity  ?  Will  it  poison  the  water  %  A 
reference  to  a  work  in  which  it  is  described  will  also 
oblige.  A  Water  Drinker.  [Chara  has  a  bad  reputa- 
tion, and  is  said  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  malaria  of 
the  Campagna.  It  is  described  in  all  works  oa  the  wild 
plants  of  this  country.] 

Mr.  Cuthill's  Treatise  on  the  Potato,  Asparagus,  SfO. 
— Will  yon  allow  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lency of  the  plans  published  by  Mr.  Cuthill  in  his 
pamphlet  for  the  growing  of  vegetables,  but  particularly 
for  the  growing  of  Potatoes  and  Asparagus.  I  do  not 
know  that  Mr.  Cuthill's  mode  of  growing  early  Potatoes 
is  a  novel  one,  or  of  his  own  invention  ;  and  I  believe 
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it  is  not ;  but  I  care  not  who  was  the  luventor,  so  that 
the  plan  be  a  good  one,  and  that  it  is  so  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever.  For  example,  my  parish  clerk,  who  is  also 
a  iobbin^  gardener,  informs  me  that  be  has  pursued  the 
sune  plan  for  Tears,  and  with  complete  success  ;  but  it 
13  possible  that  he  might  have  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Cut- 
hill  himself,  who  some  years  back  resided  within  iour 
miles  of  this  place.  The  system  is  simple  and  easy  to 
be  worked,  and  by  it  Potatoes  may  be  produced  for  the 
table  or  market 'much  finer  and  earlier  than  by  any 
other  plan  I  know.  But  with  respect  to  the  growing  of 
Asparagus,  I  can  state  from  my  own  experience  that 
Mr.  Cuthill's  plan  is,  I  think,  quite  perfect.  I  myself 
have  practised  it  for  about  13  years,  and  with  gai-pnsms 
snccess.  For  example,  13  years  since  I  took  posses- 
sion of  abed  then  exactly  30  years  old,  as  the  aged 
owner  of  it  informed  me  ;"he  likenise  advised  me  to  dig 
it  up,  as  he  said  it  was  quite  worn  out.  But  I ''ke 
experiments  upon  everything  nearly,  so  I  determined 
o  try  my  hand  on  the  old  Asparagus  bed,  and  thus  I  at 
once  put' the  bed  under  the  diet  and  regimen  prescribed 
by  Mr.  Cuthill  in  his  pamphlet ;  and  the  result  «-as,  that 
my  old  bed  very  soon  became  much  better  than  a  new 
one ;  vear  after  year  it  kept  improving,  until,  although 
the  be'd  was  only  30  feet  by  4  feet,  I  could  "  cut  grass  " 
a  fortnight  or  more  earlier  than  my  neighbours,  con- 
tinue cutting  also  longer  than  they  did,  cut  almost 
daily,  and  my  grass,  I  think — indeed,  I  know  it  is — 
equal  to  any  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  the  bed 
is  as  good  and  prolific  as  ever,  although  it  is  upwards  of 
40,  that  is,  43  years  old.  The  plan  is  so  easy  to  be  worked 
and  so  simple,  that  any  common  servant,  or  any  gentle- 
man who  can  use  a  tool — and  every  one  ought  to  use 
one,  if  he  would  study  his  health  and  happiness— may, 
with  the  greatest  ea'se,  put  it  into  practice,  and  thus, 
■with  little  labour  and  less  trouble,  have  as  much  fine, 
large,  and  delicious  Asparagiis  as  be  pleases  ;  that  is,  if 
he  takes  care  that  his  cook  does  not  spoil  it  in  the  boil- 
ing, as  most  cooks  do,  and  all  other  vegetables  they  lay 
violent  hands  on.  Nor  let  it  he  understood  that  I  am 
writing  this  account  in  favour  of  Mr.  CuthiU  himself, 
for  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  him,  except  that  I 
sometimes  read  some  sensible  articles  of  bis  in  yoar 
Paper,  and  that  I  approve  of  his  pa-nipblet  ;  or  except, 
let  me  add,  that  1  have  a  little  fellow  feeling  for  him, 
because  I  see  in  his  method  of  growing  garden  vegetables 
the  same  principle  that  I  myself  have  adopted  for  the 
growing  of  corn,  and  of  which  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  explain  to  others  through  the  medium  of  the  Agri- 
cuUvral  Gametic.  That  principle  consists  in  proptrly 
cultivating  the  soil,  considering  the  nature  of  each  kind 
of  vegetable  to  be  grown  in  it,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  to 
give  each  plant  its  proper  food.  By  this  means  Mr. 
Cuthill's  vegetables  are  so  fine,  and  are  first  in  the 
market.  G.  Wilkins. 

TheThrips  here  having  caused  great  trouble  and  some 
loss,  I  can  understand  the  anxiety  many  of  your  readers 
evince  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  best  means  of 
destroying  it,  and  therefore  I  send  you  our  experience 
on  the  subject.  As  it  made  its  appearance  on  a  large 
colleetion  of  Indian  Azaleas,  which  it  almost  destroyed, 
we  tried  repeated  smoking  with  tobacco  without  any 
success  ;  but  we  afterwards  found  that  dipping  them 
over  head  in  very  strong  tobacco-water,  and  then  placing 
them  in  the  sun,  repeating  the  operation  after  a  few 
days,  killed  every  insect ;  but  this  can  only  be  done 
when  the  plants  are  small.  Having  meutiuned  the 
subject  to  llr.  Henderson,  of  Brechin,  and  told  him 
that  I  had  seen  a  large  and  very  valuable  collection  of 
Dahlias  destroyed,  he  said  that  he  could  give  me  a  re- 
ceipt which  would  kill  this  or  almost  any  other  insect 
that  attacked  plants.  It  was  as  follows  : — To  li  gallon 
of  soft  water,  add  \  lb.  of  black  soft  soap  and  ^  pint  of 
turpentine  ;  this  he  assured  me  was  the  remedy  he  em- 
ployed, and  that  it  was  in  no  respect  injurious  to  any 
plant  to  which  he  had  applied  it.  J.  R.  Fearson,  Chil- 
weli  Nurseries, 

lee  Fits  at  Cawnpore  in  the  East  Indies. — I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  induce  you  to  break  through 
your  role  of  not  asking  your  correspondents  to  reply  to 
communications  made  to  them  consequent  on  what 
they  may  have  written  in  your  journal;  some  little  feel- 
ing of  pity  may  be  excited  by  my  mentioning  that  we 
scarcely  ever,  with  the  appliances  of  thermantidotes  and 
tatti-s,  know  what  it  is  to  have  our  rooms  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  85°,  whilst  outside,  in  the  sun,  the 
mercury  rises  to  140°,  and  in  the  shade  to  100°  and 
106°  ;  but  to  my  subject.  At  page  21  of  your  volume 
for  lS-19,  a  very  excellent  article  appeared,  by  Mr. 
Beaton,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Middleton,  regarding  an 
ice  stack  ;  and  my  present  object  is  to  ask  his  advice 
and  opinion  upon  our  pits  in  use  out  here.  I  will  pre- 
mise the  difi'erence  in  our  ice  itself  and  the  mode  of 
collecting  it  at  this  station  of  Cawnpore,  and  then  put 
down  the  construction  and  size  of  the  pits  in  which  it 
is  stored.  Ice  is  collected  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  about  the  middle  of  February  ;  the  field 
is  of  about  20  acres,  divided  into  numerous  beds,  about 
12  feet  by  6,  and  sunk  a  couple  of  feet  below  the 
general  level ;  a  layer  of  straw,  2  or  3  inches  thick, 
is  spread  over  the  bottom,  and  on  it,  in  the  even, 
ing,  are  placed  small  unglazed  pans,  previously 
well  greased,  or  else  the  ice  adheres  so  strongly 
that  the  endeavour  to  get  it  off  breaks  the  pan, 
and  at  all  times  we  are  obliged  to  wait  until  the 
sua  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  melt  the  ice  in  con- 
tact with  the  pans  ;  these  are  6  inches  broad,  and  about 
li  inch  deep,  sloping  at  the  sides  ;  they  are  about  three 
quarters  filled  with  water  ;  and  if  ice  has  formed 
during  the  night  a  gong  is  beaten  about  4  o'clock  m  the 


morning,  to  call  the  coolies  from  the  neighbouring 
villages— about  1200  are  required.  As  soon  as  there 
is  sufficient  heat  they  get  out  the  ice  with  an  iron  hook, 
about  6  inches  long,  and  collect  it  in  large  baskets,  iu 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  what  are  called  the  receiving- 
pits,  which  are  a'bout  20  feet  deep,  and  30  by  20  long  ; 
here  it  is  raked,  and  all  the  straw,  &c. ,  with  which 
it  is  intermingled  got  out.  As  soon  as  about  lOflO  lbs. 
are  collected  in  these,  on  the  same  day,  if  suiBeient 
has  been  made,  it  is  taken  into  the  storing  pits,  where 
it  is  well  rammed  down,  but  no  salt  used  as  I  have 
seen  recommended  in  your  Paper.  On  nights  when  ah 
the  water  in  the  pans  becomes  frozen  about  3000  lbs. 
are  made  ;  sometimes  as  little  as  100  lbs.  ;  and  this  is 
the  smallest  quantity  it  is  worth  while  to  collect.  After 
the  season  is  completed,  the  ice  is  carefully  covered  over 
and  the  doors  closed.  If  a  large  quantity  has  been 
made,  say  from  22,000  to  26,0ub  lbs  ,  we  conimenee 
issuing  on  1st  of  April,  otherwise  not  till  1st  or  lath 
of  May.  Officers  who  take  shares  send  theu^  servants 
in  the  evening,  and  the  pits  are  opened  about  1  A.M., 
The  issue  occupies  about  two  hours  ;  the  ice  is  cut 
out  and  measured  in  small  tubs  holding  2,  4,  6,  8,  or 
10  lbs.,  according  as  each  share  may  be.  You  will 
suppose  that  the  ice  is  generally  very  thin,  seldom  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  when  ranamed  down  appears  more 
like  snow  than  ice.  Now  for  the  size  of  the  pits.  They 
are  30  feet  deep,  the  diameter  at  bottom  24  feet,  and  at 
the  top  27i  feet ;  at  the  bottom,  1  foot  from  the  sides, 
a  brick  wall  1  foot  high  is  built,  on  the  top  of  which  a 
sort  of  wooden  coping  is  fixed,  into  which  are  inserted 
poles  about  IJ  foot  apart  ;  to  these  again  ert^s  pieces 
are  fixed,  and  then  laced  up  to  the  top  with  a  kind  of 
basket  work,  and  the  space  between  these  poles  and  the 
sides  of  the  pit  is  filled  up  with  sugar-cane  leaves,  &c.  ; 
a  second  row  of  poles,  about  1  foot  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  pit,  is  then  fixed  aud  interlaced  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  the  interstice  filled  also  with  sugar- 
cane leaves,  &c.  ;  on  the  inside  of  this  huge  kiad  of 
basket  a  cloth  is  fastened  stuffed  with  Grass,  &e.  Tiie 
bottom  of  the  pit  is  fornied  by  beams  of  wood  stretching 
across,  and  filled  in  with  brushwood.  To  eflfect  a  good 
drainage  the  melted  ice  is  carrried  off  by  a  copper 
pipe  to  a  well  dug  outside,  by  which  it  is  drawn 
up  ;  at  the  top  of  the  pit  a  space  of  about  3  feet 
broad  is  left  by  which  to  get  round  ;  a  mud  wall, 
6  feet  high,  is  then  built,  on  which  a  thatched 
roof  is  placed ;  a  further  space  of  3  feet  is  then 
left,  and  a  second  mud  wall,  with  another  thatched 
roof,  carried  up,  and  the  space  between  the  two  walls 
filled  in  with  straw  or  some  other  material.  The  door- 
way is  on  the  south-west  side  and  opens  by  a  kind  of 
passage  open  to  the  east;  a  kind  of  ventilation  has 
been  attempted,  but  is  seldom  in  use.  It  is  at  the  top 
of  the  conical  roof;  but  there  are  no  openings  at  the 
side  ;  the  wastage  amounts  to  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
si.xths  of  the  whole  collected,  and  iu  some  situations 
even  to  five-sixths.  I  shall  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Mr. 
Beaton  if  he  can  suggest  any  remedy  for  this  lament- 
able state  of  things.  The  ice  is  too  precious  a  commo- 
dity to  try  experiments  with,  or  I  should  have  made 
one  of  the  ice-houses  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beaton.  I 
must  again  apologise  for  intruding,  and  trust  you  will 
assist  me  (and  by  doing  so  you  will  be  conferring  a 
favour  on  all  the  residents  in  Upper  India)  by  pointmg 
out  any  way  by  which  the  enormous  loss  from  melting 
may  be  lessened,  and  in-'orming  me  whether  in  your 
opinion  an  experimental  ice-stack  might  be  ventured 
on  in  a  climate  like  this.  Any  suggestions  should  be 
accompanied  by  deta,ils.  John  Eliot,  Light  Bengal 
A  rtillery,  and  Secretary,  Cawnpore,  ^c. 

Poti  for  Layering  Roses  ^-c. — The  accompanying  is  a 
sketch  of  a  pot  I  have  had  made  for  laying  Roses,  &c.,  in. 
There  are  two  openings  opposite  each 
other,  with  a  notch  on  one  side  of  each 
to  hold  the  branch,  on  the  right  of  one 
opening,  and  the  left  of  the  other.  These 
pots  may  be  raised  on  stakes,  and  fixed 
with  wires  to  enable  the  amateur  to  pro- 
pagate any  favourite  standard  Rose,  and 
cultivate  it  on  its  own  roots,  which  insures  against  loss 
of  the  particular  kind  ;  few  Roses  on  their  own  founda- 
tions being  destroyed  by  our  winters,  although  budded 
varieties  frequently  perish.  I  have  not  seen  any  similar 
pots,  and  believe  th;  idea  to  be  new,  but  it  may  not  be 
so.  Why  should  not  common  pots  be  the  same  size, 
or  almost  equal,  at  the  top  and  bottom  ?  It  would  give 
more  space  for  the  roots  of  plants,  without  requiring 
more  standing  room.  Falcon.  [Obviously  for  this 
reason,  that  you  could  not  so  readily  torn  the  plants  out 
without  disturbing  the  ball.] 

Rahbits. — I  would  advise  your  correspondent,  who 
enquires  about  rabbits,  to  try  galvanised  wire  netting, 
about  34  feet  high ;  this  will  prevent  the  incursions 
of  whieh  be  complains.  As  to  his  traps  being  incapable 
of  holding  them,  if  he  is  anxious  of  obtaining  good  steel 
traps,  he  should  apply  to  a  first-rate  maker  of  traps, 
Constant  Reader, 

Diseases  of  Plants At  p.  579,  mention  is  made  of 

the  disease  called  hypertrophy,  having  occurred  at  Ivew, 
in  some  species  of  Pleroma.  Two  varieties,  but  par- 
ticularly elegans,  have  been  afl'ected  here.  We  had  it 
among  otlier  plants  from  a  provincial  nursery  ;  it  was 
then  in  good  health  in  an  8-iach  pot.  Immediately  on 
receiving  it  I  shifted  it  into  a  12-inch  pot,  in  soil  com- 
posed of  turfy  loam  and  peat  well  incorporated  with 
sand  and  clean  broken  crocks  to  keep  it  open.  The 
plant  was  placed  in  a  stove  ;  all  went  on  well  for  a  time, 
it  made  good  roots  and  flourished.    While  we  had  sunny 


days  no  plant  could  succeed  better  ;  ultimately  we  had 
gloomy  weather  and  cold  nights.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  house  fell  several  degrees  ;  one  day  it  would  range 
from  750  to  SO"  by  sun  heat,  the  next  from  60°  to  65°. 
The  house  became  cold  and  damp,  and  the  heating 
apparatus  being  ont  of  order,  I  was  unable  to  have  a 
fire  to  raise  the  temperature  ;  Nature  could  not  with- 
stand such  irregular  treatment.  Looking  at  the  Pleroma 
one  day,  I  observed  it  had  a  strange  appearance;  the 
main  shoots  exhibited  dirty  white  or  fawn-coloured 
callosities,  which  extended  themselves  along  the  laterals 
and  midribs  of  the  leaves.  I  took  a  part  off  and 
examined  it ;  it  appeared  full  of  water.  I  first  imagined 
that  the  plant  had  been  watered  too  much,  but  when 
I  turned  it  out  of  the  pot  there  was  no  indication  of 
that ;  the  fibres  possessed  the  healthy  appearance  whieh 
the  roots  of  all  plants  ought  to  possess  ;  the  coldness  of 
the  house  and  too  much  dampness  caused  me  to  give  it 
a  change  of  treatment  ;  having  a  dvmg  frame  at  work, 
I  plunged  it  in  the  manure,  whose  temperature  was 
about  65°  or  70°  ;  I  kept  the  frame  quite  close,  sprink- 
ling with  water  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
the  sun  was  out,  and  shading  from  about  1 1  until  3  in 
the  afternoon.  In  three  days  the  callosity  began  to  get 
less,  changing  to  brown,  and  then  becoming  a  white 
fungus  or  mildew,  resembling  that  often  to  be  seen  on 
beer  casks  iu  cellars.  The  leaves  which  were  attacked 
became  yellow,  and  in  about  10  days  fell  all  off.  The 
plant  is  now  looking  tolerably  healthy,  and  is  quite  free 
from  any  callosity  or  mildew.  The  disease  appears  to  be 
caused  by  mal-treatment.  The  plant  was  attacked  in  a 
cold  damp  house,  but  when  it  was  removed  to  a  more 
genial  atmosphere,  it  soon  recovered  ;  too  much  water 
floating  about  the  house,  with  too  little  heat,  and  that 
irregular,  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  only 
sure  remedy  is  a  warm,  sweet,  healthy  atmosphere, 
and  effectual  drainage  ;  but  1  do  not  call  placing  a  few 
broken  crocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  aud  the  filling 
up  with  finely-sifted  soil  deprived  of  all  its  fibrous 
matter,  effectual  drainage  ;  this  is  the  bane  of  pot  cnl- 
ture,  from  which  more  plants  look  and  are  unhealthy, 
and  die  in  one  year,  than  from  any  other  catise.  How 
many  plants  might  have  been  alive  now,  and  doing  the 
cultivator  credit,  but  for  this  cause  !  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  we  wonder  when  we  hear  of  over- 
watering,  crocks  filled  with  soil,  causing  stagnation,  &e.  ? 
The  roots  cannot  perform  their  functions  ;  they  rot, 
the  plant  becomes  sickly,  and  dies  ;  but  let  a  plant 
have  one-third  broken  crocks  and  rough  charcoal,  then 
a  layer  of  moss  or  turf,  to  keep  the  soil  from  the  crocks  ; 
let  the  soil  be  broken  with  a  spade  or  band,  some  clean 
crocks,  charcoal,  and  sand,  well  incorporated  but  not 
sifted,  and  a  good  drainage  (allowing  all  surplus  water 
to  pass  off)  will  be  effected.  No  moss  or  fungus  can 
grow  on  soil  so  arranged,  and  1  never  saw  a  plant  in 
good  health  wiere  these  existed.  D.  J.  N, 
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Entomological,  Oct.  7. — G.  R.  Wateehouse,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  chair.  Amongst  the  donations  was  a 
small  collection  of  insects  from  Hong  Kong,  sent  by 
J.  C.  Bowring,  Esq.,  including  specimens  illustrating 
the  transformations  of  a  most  remarkable  Lepidop- 
terous  insect,  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  Fulgora  can- 
delaria,  and  which,  in  the  larva  state,  is  densely  clothed 
with  a  white  waxy  secretion,  like  some  of  the  Coccidae, 
The  President  announced  that  anew  Part  of  the  Trans- 
actions was  ready.  Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  some  very 
beautiful  injects,  just  arrived  from  South  America,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Bates  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amazon, 
1500  miles  from  its  mouth.  Specimens  of  a  new  British 
moth,  Ilithjia  aenella,  from  Deal,  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Shepherd,  and  a  hermaphrodite,  Arctia  Caja,  by 
F.  Bond,  Ksq.  Mr.  Gould  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
T-spotted  Lady-bird,  and  of  the  larva  of  Arctia  men- 
thastri,  found  impaled  alive  on  the  spines  of  Gorse 
bushes,  in  Inverness-shire  ;  and  as  this  locahty  is  too 
far  north  for  the  strikes  (by  which  it  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  insects  found  in  such  positions  have 
been  impaled),  it  is  evident  that  these  insects  must, 
have  been  thus  fixed  by  some  other  animal  or  bird  with 
whose  habits  we  are  at  present  unacquainted.  Captain 
Parry  exhibited  the  cocoon  or  case  of  Goliathos  Drurii, 
inclosing  the  perfect  beetle,  which  had  continued  alive 
for  some  time  after  its  arrival  in  this  country.  The 
cocoon  is  oval  and  very  thin,  being  formed  of  fine  ag- 
glutinated panicles  of  sand.  Mr.  Westwood  exhibited 
the  larvK  of  Aposte  capucina  and  Lymexylou  navale, 
communicated  by  Sir  T.  S.  Pasley,  from  Pembroke 
dockyard  ;  aud  Mr.  Douglas,  a  specimen  of  Hypera 
Rumicis,  a  small  species  of  weevil,  which  he  had  reared: 
from  a  beautiful  open  net-work  cocoon,  which  was  sub- 
sequently devoured  by  the  perfect  insect,  A  note  was 
read  from  Mr.  E.  Newman  on  the  different  modes 
adopted  by  different  species  of  bees,  in  order  to  reach 
the  honey  in  the  flowers  of  the  common  Snapdragon. 
Megachile  centuncularis  creeps  "with  its  back  down- 
wards into  the  flower,  by  which  means  its  ventral  sur- 
face becomes  coated  with  pollen,  which  the  bee  uses  in 
the  economy  of  its  nest.  One  species  of  humble  bea 
(Bombus)  enters  the  flower  with  its  back  upwards, 
whilst  another  species  of  Bombus  invariably  bites  a 
hole  through  the  tubular  base  of  the  corolla.  The  fact 
that  a  bee  never  revisits  a  second  time  a  flower  which 
it  has  already  deprived  of  its  sweets,  was  also  noticed. 
Other  bees,  however,  visit  such  flowers ;  but  imme- 
diately on  discovering  that  they  have  been  abeady 
rifled  of  their  sweets,  they  fly  off  with  an  angry .kind.of  ; 
hum.  .  i 
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Miscellaneous. 

New  Method  of  Grafting  Fruit  Trees. — M.  Vard 
has  made  known  a  new  method  of  grafting,  purporting 
to  be  discovered  by  bimself.  The  operation,  ivhich  is 
performed  in  the  spring,  is  as  follows  ;  a  shoot  of  the 
previous  year,  having  one  or  two  eyes,  is  taken  and 
shaved  into  a  longish  cjlindrical  form,  immediately 
below  the  lower  eye  ;  a  hole,  2  or  3  inches  deep,  and 
as  large  as  the  graft,  is  then  bored  in  the  stock  ;  the 
graft  is  placed  in  this  hole,  and  is  driven  in  until  it  fits 
It  exactly,  leaving  no  space  between  itself  and  the  stock. 
If  this  is  done,  the  libers  will  be  in  closer  contact,  and 
the  joining  of  the  graft  more  snre.  The  place  from 
which  the  graft  was  cut  is  covered  with  gi'afting 
mixture,  and  the  operation  is  finished.  The  com- 
mission which  have  enquired  into  this  matter,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  M.  Vard  cannot  claim  to 
he  the  inventor  of  this  method.  They  find  it  mentioned 
in  a  treatise  on  grafting,  by  Andre  Thouin,  published  in 
1822,  under  the  name  of  the  plug-graft,  which,  according 
to  the  author,  was  used  by  the  Ramans  in  grafting  their 
Olives  and  Vines,  and  is  mentioned  by  Terence,  the  agri- 
cultural writer  of  thoss  days.  The  commission  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  this  plan  of  grafting 
is  likely  to  be  of  any  importance.  M.  Vard  says  it  may 
be  used  with  advantage  ;  Ist,  in  filling  up  with  branches 
spaces  left  in  pyramids  ;  2d,  in  introducing  on  lateral 
branches  fruit-spurs,  if  they,  and  where  they,  are  absent. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  uses,  the  commission  have 
remarked  that  the  grafts  of  last  spring  resemble 
fruiting  branches  more  than  common  branches.  They 
think  that  this  is  owing  to  the  almost  horizontal  position 
of  the  graft  upon  the  stock,  the  ascent  of  the  sap  of 
which  is  consequently  obstructed,  and  they  decidedly 
prefer  Richard's  side  grafting,  heel-grafting,  or  spur- 
grafting,  whenever  this  is  possible,  if  the  object  aimed 
at  is  the  filling  up  the  spaces  left  in  pyramids.  With 
regard  to  the  second  advantage  attributed  to  this 
method,  the  commission  think  that  it  is  real,  and 
important.  The  plug-graft  is  easy  of  application,  requir- 
ing no  ligature,  is  quickly  inserted,  and  is  by  no  means 
unsightly.  These  advantages  the  commission  think 
will  cause  the  present  plan  to  be  preferred  to  others 
now  in  use,  when  the  object  is  to  obtain  fruit  spurs 
from  branches  which  have  them  not.  Revue  Horticole. 

Summer  Grafting. — M.  Loiseau  employs  for  cleft 
and  crown  grafting  in  April,  May,  and  June,  eyes 
which,  at  the  base  of  the  shoots,  buds,  or  branches  of  the 
preceding  year,  have  not  been  developed.  After  the 
end  of  June,  when  the  young  shoots  have  become  a 
little  hard,  they  may,  after  their  leaves  are  out  off,  be 
grafted  jnat  as  the  same  branches  would  be  grafted  in 
the  following  spring.  If  the  shoots  are  still  too  tender 
it  is  as  well  to  varuish  them  with  grafting  wax.  M. 
Loiseau  made  in  this  way,  from  the  month  of  May  to 
September,  more  than  150  plants  both  from  seeds  and 
from  stones,  and  he  did  not  lose  more  than  one-fifth, 
although  his  experiments  were  made  on  a  very  dry  soil, 
and  DO  care  was  taken  to  protect  the  grafts  from  being 
destroyed  by  birds,  or  by  the  dryness  produced  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  months  of  June  and  July.  He 
even  succeeded  in  cleft-grafting  an  Apricot  in  July. 
In  May,  2  out  of  15  grafts  failed  ;  in  June,  3  out  of  12  ; 
in  July  3  out  of  15  ;  in  August  0  out  of  ]  2.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  remark,  that  a  tree  cleft-grafted  in  May, 
June,  and  even  early  in  July,  very  nearly  overtakes 
that  grafted  in  the  spring,  and  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  the  two  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Moreover  the  cleft  graft,  if  made  in  summer,  begins  to 
grow  after  a  week,  whilst  the  bud  does  not  begin  to  grow 
till  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  The  cleft  graft  has  also  this 
advantage  over  the  bud — that  the  former  does  not 
require  the  bark  to  be  separated,  indeed  the  less  sap 
there  is  in  this  graft  the  better.     Comptes  Rendus- 

Vegetable  Tallow. — "A  very  light  fat  so  called  by 
foreigners,  of  which  candles  are  made  in  China.  This 
substance  has  the  advantage  over  animal  tallow,  that 
the  candies  made  from  it  neither  melt  nor  smell.  The 
tallow  is  obtained  from  a  tree  called  Kau-Sbu,  which 
grows  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  low  land  of  China, 
aud  the  fruits  of  which  (Kinlze),  resembling  a  white 
Bean  after  the  shell  has  been  removed,  luroish  on 
pressure  two  products,  one  liquid  like  oil,  the  otlier  hard 
like  tallow.  1  have  never  met  with  the  oil  in  commerce  ; 
the  tallow,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  important  article  of 
commerce  in  China,  and  varies  in  goodness  ;  that  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  is  neither  so  hard 
nor  so  whire  as  that  from  the  province  Chejang.  Ningpo 
is  the  right  place  to  buy  at ;  the  price,  8  to  9  dollars  per 
pieul  (133^  English  pounds)."  Osbeoksaw  the  Tallow- 
tree  in  1750-52.  According  to  him,  the  tree  was  called 
0-karO,  is  only  6  feet  high,  and  grows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  water.  M.  Liljewalch  mentions,  iu  a  letter  to 
Prof.  Berlin,  that  it  is  not  impossible,  considering  that 
the  tallow  produced  in  North  China  is  harder,  and  also 
that  the  harvest  takes  place  there  in  October,  whilst  in 
Southern  China  the  fruit  is  already  ripe  in  June  and 
July,  that  two  different  kinds  of  the  Tallow- tree  are 
cultivated.  Osbeck,  who  visited  oniy  the  southern  part 
of  China,  would,  according  to  this,  have  seen  a  different 
Tallow-tree  from  that  seen  by  Liljewalch.  However,  ■ 
the  difference  of  the  tallow  may  be  explained  by  the 
different  position  of  the  land,  and  also  by  the  different 
modes  of  preparation.  J.  B.  Von  Borok,  in,  the  Chemical 
Gazette, 

Witlison's  Rose  Nursery,  Whitby. Early  one  morn- 
ing in  July  (and  the  morning,,  as  Mr.  Paul  says,  is  "  the 
fittest  time  for  these  rambles ")  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Willison'a  Rose  Nursery,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  Whitby,  aud  known  by  the  name  of 


"  New  Gardeus,"  iu  which  we  hxve  another  instance, 
among  many,  of  the  impropriety  of  desii^nating  any 
place  by  the  term  new.  These  gardens  are  now  nearly 
200  years  old,  as  appears  from  the  following  inscription 
on  a  stone  originally  built  in  the  wall  :  "IS''  Hvgh 
Cholmeley  K'  and  Barronet  and  Elizabeth  my  Deare 
Wife  (Davghter  to  S'  Will :  Twisden  of  Great  Peck- 
ham  in  y*'  Covnty  of  Kent  K'  aud  Barronet)  bvilt  this 
Wall  and  planted  this  Orchard  Anno  Domini  1652." 
Under  these  lines  is  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  both 
families  empaled,  with  the  word  Cholmeley  near  the 
Chomeley  arms  on  the  dexter  side,  and  the  word 
Ttvisden  near  the  Twisden  arms  on  the  sinister  side. 
Beneath  the  shield  are  these  two  lines  : 

"  Our  handy  worke  like  to  ye  frutefuU  tree 
Bless  thou,  0  Lord  ;  let  it  not  blasted  bee." 

The  garden  was  cultivated  almost  exclusively  for 
vegetables  and  horticultural  produce  until  the  year 
1812,  when  a  part  of  the  ground  was  appropriated  and 
converted  into  a  Botanic  Garden,  Mr.  Alexander  Willi- 
snn,  the  present  lessee,  being  appointed  the  Curator. 
The  coUeotioQ  of  botanical  plants  was  never  consider- 
able, but  included  several  very  rare  specimens.  About 
the  year  1828,  the  botanical  department  was  discon- 
tinued for  lack  of  support.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr. 
William  WiUison,  the  son  of  the  lessee,  began  to  culti- 
vate Roses,  and  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
raising  of  seedlings.  At  this  time  it  was  the  only 
Rose-nuraery  in  the  north  ;  iu  fact,  I  believe  this  was 
the  only  nursery  in  England  where  Roses  were  culti- 
vated for  sale  to  any  extent,  unless  it  was  Mr.  Rivers, 
who  began  some  time  about  the  same  period.  The  soil 
is  of  alluvial  loam,  tolerably  stiff,  and  of  cousiderable 
depth.  There  are  about  700  varieties  in  cultivation  at 
this  nursery,  comprising  all  the  newest  and  best  Roses 
grown,  besides  a  great  number  of  very  fine  seedlings. 
The  Roses  appear  to  thrive  the  best  here  cultivated  as 
*'  pillar  Roses,"  trained  to  tall  pillars,  and  when  iu  full 
bloom  have  a  very  fine  effect.  There  are  very  few 
standard  Roses  in  the  nursery,  except  those  cultivated 
for  sale.  A  great  number  of  the  China,  Noisette,  and 
other  fine  Roses  do  nut  bloom  well  in  this  locality  except 
under  glass  ;  the  bloom-buds  rarely  expand.  I  will 
therefore  enumerate  a  few  good  Roses  that  appeared  to 
bloom  here  in  perfection.  Arjrshire  :  Ruga,  flesh ; 
Queen  Victoria  ( WiUison's),  rosy  lilac,  blooming 
iu  graceful  clusters.  Multiflora  :  Model  (WiUison), 
purple,  a  beautiful  Ranunculus-like  flower.  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briers  :  A  great  number  of  double  aud  semi- 
double  varieties.  Moss  Roses  :  Celina,  crimson ; 
Curled  Crested  ( WiUison),  fine  red.  French  :  (Edlet 
parfait,  striped  ;  Queen  (  WiUison),  dark-shaded  maroon  ; 
Prince  of  Wales  (Burgess)  ;  George  Glenny  (Burgess). 
There  were  several  other  fine  Roses  of  Burgess's,  but 
the  above  were  of  superior  character,  Boula  de 
Naniteuil,  crimson  purple,  superb.  Hybrid  China  : 
General  Kleber,  deep  crimson  ;  Comtesse  de  Lacepede, 
pale  blush  ;  Tr iomphe  de  la  Guerre,  lilac  rose,  fiue,  a 
splendid  pillar  Rose,  and  blooms  profusely  here.  Alba  t 
Madame  Legras,  fine  white.  Hybrid  Bourbons  : 
Mottled  Great  Western  (WiUison),  very  fine,  and  more 
double  than  Great  Western ;  Mrs.  Ellis,  fine  pink ; 
Paul  Perras,  shaded  rose  ;  Coup  de  Hebe,  bright  rose  ; 
Belle  de  'St.  Cyr,  bright  rose.  Hybrid  Perpetuah  : 
these  were  not  so  finely  in  bloom  as  I  have  seen  them — 
the  most  striking  were  Baron  Prevost,  pale  rose  ; 
Geant  des  Batailles,  brilliant  crimson — this  is  an  excel- 
lent Rose  for  the  north,  it  is  a  free  bloomer,  aud  opens 
well  ;  Robin  Hood,  cherry  red,  and  Comtesse  Duohatel. 
Bourbon  :  Acidalie,  the  fiuest  blush  white  ;  Paul 
Joseph,  crimson  purple,  inctrastant  iu  this  locality  ; 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  pale  flesh,  and  superb,  but 
this  Rose  pushes  rather  too  early  in  spring  for  this 
locality,  and  consequently  often  gets  much  cut  with  the 
cold  north-east  winds  to  which  we  are  subject  ;  Souchet, 
crimson  ;  Madame  Angelina,  rich  cream,  fawn  centre. 
China  :  Mrs,  Bosanquet,  pale  flesh  ;  Marjolin  du 
Luxembourg,  deep  crimson  ;  Milk-maid  (WUlison), 
blush,  fine  wax-like  bud.  Tea-scented :  Vicomtesse 
Decazes,  deep  yellow,  ex.  ;  Devonieosis,  creamy  white, 
fine  J  Elise  Sauvage,  yellow  buff  centre,  appeared  to 
bloom  very  freely  against  the  wall  iu  these  gardens ; 
Niphetos,  pure  white.  Noisette  :  Hardy,  fine  ;  Sol- 
faterre,,  bright  sulphur  :  very  few  Noisettes  bloom  well 
here  ;  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Lamarque  were  tolerably  fine 
against  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect  ;  also  several  beautiful 
plants  in  fine  bloom  of  Smith's  Yellow,  or  rather,  as  I 
uaderstood,  a  freak  of  that  variety,  which  always  blooms 
full  in  the  centre,  the  original  variety  generally  pre- 
senting a  gawky  centre  in  this  locality.  There  were 
several  seedlings  of  Mr.  WiUison's  of  considerable 
merit,  which  have  not  yet  been  let  out ;  among  which  I 
particularly  noticed.  La  Exquisite,  d  p.,  a  nice  full 
flower,  of  tolerable  size  ;  Ephraim  Holding,  a  very 
compact  flower,  but  I  scarce  know  to  which  class  it 
most  properly  belongs.  Margaret  Jane,  h.c.  :  fine 
pinky  Rose,  a  beautiful  full  and  compact  flower,  the 
most  perfect  gem  iu  these  gardens  ;  Victory,  h.p.,  a 
nice  full  globular  Rose,  but  we  have  many  of  the  same 
style  of  flower  ;  Globosa,  h.b.,  crimson  purple,  very 
fragrant,  and  a  profuse  bloomer  ;  Marchioness  of 
Normanby,  h.p.,  fine  pink,  aud  a  very  perfect  flower. 
There  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  management  of 
these  gardens,  having  been  designed  more  for  the  con- 
venience of  propagating  and  cultivating  the  Roses  for 
sale  than  mere  effect.  Several  of  Mr.  WiUison's  seed- 
lings have  been  sent  to  the  Worton  Cottage  Meetings  ; 
but  were  so  much  injured  iu  the  transit  as  to  render 
the  blooms  unfit  to  report  upon.  Beck's  Florist  and 
Garden  Miscellany  for  October. 


The  K'im'ohaika  RhidoUiim;  ( Wiodolhammis 
Kamtchaticu<.)~Vnr  this  great  rarity  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  shrub  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Loddiges,  whose 
predecessors  raised  it  from  seed  about  20  years  ago.  It 
appears  to  be  of  slow  growth,  as  the  plant  is  now  only 
about  10  inches  high,  forming  a  compact  bush.  Mr. 
Loddiges  finds  it  perfectly  hardy,  but  it  is  best  kept 
under  a  north  wall.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  rock 
work  in  a  shady  situation.  According  to  Pallas  this 
charming  plant  grows  abundantly  near  the  sea  of 
Ochotsk,  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  and  la 
Bhering's  Island  iu  muddy  mountainous  places.  There 
it  begins  to  blossom  from  the  end  of  July,  grows  vigor- 
ously to  the  end  of  August,  and  ripens  its  seeds  about 
the  end  of  September.  The  root,  he  says,  is  woody, 
dry,  as  thick  as  a  quill,  aud  forms  creeping  runners. 
From  this  arise  a  great  many  leafy  stems,  which  every 
here  and  there  break  into  flower.  The  leaves  are  close 
together,  alternate,  sessile,  somewhat  ovate,  tapering 
downwards,  somewhat  5-nerved,  rather  sharp-pointed, 
perfectly  entire,  aud  fringed  with  very  perceptible  hairs. 
The  peduncles  are  2  or  3  inches  long,  closely  surrounded 
by  small  leaves,  besides  which  there  are  generally  about 
two  ovate  sessile  leaves  ;  they  are  2-flowered,  or 
occasionally  1-3-flowered,  and  very  hairy.  The  flowers 
are  nodding,  and  deep  purple.  The  sepals  leafy, 
3-nerved,  two  being  nearer  to  each  other  than  to  the 
others.  The  corolla  is  irregular,  rotate,  with  a  very 
short  funnel-shaped  tube,  aud  a  deeply  5-lob;d  limb  ; 
the  segments  lanceolate,  downy  at  the  throat,  unequal, 
the  three  uppermost  rather  the  smallest,  aud  less  deeply 
divided,  spotted  with  crimson  at  the  base,  standing  up 
like  a  hood,  the  two  lower  very  much  spreading  and 
spotless.  The  stamens,  which  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
flower,  are  10,  curved  d.iwnwards,  the  upper  shortest, 
the  lower  twice  as  long  as  the  others,  not  so  long  as 
the  corolla,  with  ovate,  double,  deep  purple  anthers. 
(Fl.  Rossica,  vol.  i.,  p.  40.)  To  the  locality  given  by 
Gmelin  and  Pallas,  Ledebour  adds  the  following  :  Mount 
Marekan  according  to  Turczaniuoff,  the  country  of  the 
Tschuktskes  iu  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  Kamtchatka 
and  Uualashka.  Sir  VV.  Hooker  gives  Banks's  Island 
and  Port  Edgcombe,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  it  belongs  to 
climates  far  more  rigorous  than  our  own,  and  with  much 
worse  summers,  Aud  this  is  the  key  to  its  cultivation. 
Like  the  R.  ChamEecisius,  it  is  unable  to  endure  the 
drier  air  and  brighter  summer  sky  of  England  ;  but 
shrinks  from  our  heats,  and  withers  beneath  such 
evaporation  as  leaves  undergo  in  this  climate.  Hence 
the  wisdom  of  the  treatment  which  consists  in  keeping 
such  plants  in  a  cold  pit  closed  up  all  day,  and  un- 
covered all  night.  Mr.  Loddiges'  cultivators  made 
nothing  of  it  till  they  put  it  under  a  north  wall  where 
Liverworts  and  such  soft  flabby  plants  delight  to  dwell. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  botanist  would  iiave  thought 
of  calling  this  a  Rhododendron  had  not  Linoteas  set  the 
example  by  including  the  Chamsecistus  in  that  genus. 
Its  great  leafy  calyx,  flat  corolla  divided  almost  to  the 
base,  and  nearly  equally  spreading  although  very  un- 
equal stamens,  are  quite  at  variance  with  Rhododendron. 
Neither  has  it  the  scurfs  or  stellate  hairs  observable, 
we  believe,  iu  all  the  genuine  species  in  which  hairs  are 
ever  found.  On  the  contrary,  the  hairs  are  always 
simple,  iu  which  respect  it  agrees  with  the  Chinese  Aza- 
leas, to  which  It  is  mure  nearly  related  than  to  Rhodo- 
dendroDs,  but  from  which  its  corolla,  almost  divided 
into  separate  petals,  sufficiently  divides  it.  To  this  may 
be  added,  the  singular  giand  at  the  end  of  the  leaves,  a 
nearer  approach  to  which  is  to  be  found  iu  the  scaly 
Azalea  (A.  squamata)  than  in  any  Rhododendroa  we 
have  examined, — Paxtons  Flower  Garden. 

Plant  Sa'es. — Tne  entire  stuck  of  the  Kamtchatka 
Rhodot  lam,  in  all  61  lots,  of  from  one  to  four  plants 
each,  was  brought  to  the  hammer  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Stevens.  They  fetched  from  11.  to  II.  10s.  per  lot. 
Also  60  lots  of  Orchids,  which  realised  the  following 
prices  :  Cattleya  marginata,  11.  6s.  to  bl.  5«. ;  other 
Cattleyas  from  1/.  is.  to  it.  Ss. ;  Miltonia  cuneata,  from 
1/.  10s.  to  SI.  12s.  6d.  ;  other  Miltunias,  from  11.  to 
1/.  5s. ;  an  orange- flowered  Ltelia,  from  1/.  4s.  to 
21.  10s.  ;  a  Huntleya,  from  15s.  to  18s, ;  and  an  Oduoto- 
glossum  1/, 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

CFor  the  ensuing  week.) 

PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
CoNSERViTORT. — Use  fire  heat  as  little  as  possible, 
and  only  iu  conjunction  with  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Thin  out  and  regulate  the  pendent  shoots  of  climbers, 
so  as  to  admit  the  light  to  the  plants  below.  As  many 
of  these  beautiful  plants  are  now  ceasing  to  flower, 
their  shoots  may  be  freely  thinned  ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  the  wires  bare  aud  naked  all  at  once,  as  a 
few  may  be  retained  to  give  a  more  cheerful  appear- 
ance to  the  house  during  winter,  without  depriving  the 
plants  of  light  ;  and  in  spring,  just  before  they  begin 
to  break,  they  may  be  pruued  more  closely.  The  shoots 
which  are  to  be  left  during  winter  should  be  thoroughly 
cleared  of  insects.  Flower  Hocse. — The  house  in 
which  the  principal  display  of  flowering  plants  is  made, 
should  be  kept  sufficiently  warm,  to  prevent  any  injury 
to  those  plants  which  have  been  brought  forward  in 
heat,  avoiding  draughts  of  cold  air  ;  but  allowing  suffi- 
cient ventilation  to  prevent  damp  condensing  about  the 
flowers.  The  necessary  amouat  of  air  should  be  given 
by  partially  opening  every  side  ventilator,  and  every 
moveable  sash,  also,  unless  in  rainy  weather.  This  ia 
much  better  than  admitting  sweeping  volumes  of  cold 
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air  by  opening  only  a  few  ol  thie  ventilators  to  a  greater 
extent.  Pits  and  Fbames.— Forcing  of  plants  into 
flower  will  now  occupy  a  portion  of  these  ranges, 
where  a  considerable  display  is  required  during  the  two 
last  months  of  the  year.  In  all  cases  let  the  excite- 
ment be  very  gradual  at  first,  and  by  means  of  bottom 
heat  keep  the  roots  a  little  in  advance  of  the  tops.  If 
the  Hyacinths  were  potted  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  recommended,  they  will  now  have  filled  the 
pots  with  roots,  and  a  portion  of  them  may  be  taken  up 
and  plunged  where  there  is  a  slight  bottom  heat ;  but 
unless  wanted  very  early,  let  it  be  very  moderate,  and 
accompanied  by  a  free  admission  of  top  air.  Encourage 
Mignonette  with  manure  water,  and  remove  any  flowers 
■which  can  be  spared,  to  give  greater  strength  to  the 
plants, 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
Pineries. — Where  the  plants  are  now  swelling  their 
fruit,  let  the  temperature  be  well  kept  up.  Where  the 
succession  plants  are  grown,  a  gradual  hardening 
process  should  be  adopted,  not  suddenly  to  check  or 
prevent  their  growth,  but  to  reduce  its  rate  by  gradually 
lowering  the  night  temperature,  and  admitting  as  much 
air  during  the  day  as  the  strength  of  sunlight  wUl  allow. 
The  heat,  however,  during  this  month  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  60°  in  the  morning.  Plants 
swelling  their  fruit  may  still,  with  advantage,  be  supplied 
with  liquid  manure.  Vineries. — In  applying  fire  heat 
to  drive  damp  out  of  those  houses  where  ripe  Grapes 
are  hanging,  let  it  always  be  accompanied  by  air,  or  it 
will  defeat  the  end  aimed  at ;  and  even  then  it  must  be 
very  moderate,  or  the  Grapes  will  soon  begin  to  shrivel : 
it  is  a  nice  point  to  steer  between  the  two  extremes, 
but  if  it  be  desired  to  preserve  the  fruit  in  good  con- 
dition till  January  or  February,  no  care  or  trouble  must 
be  considered  too  much.  If  any  Vines  have  been  pre- 
pared in  pots  or  boxes  for  early  forcing,  a  portion  of 
them  should  now  be  pruned  and  well  washed ;  at  the 
same  time  any  exhausted  soil  from  the  surface  should 
be  scraped  off,  and  replaced  by  a  top-dressing  of  rich 
loam  and  dung.  The  plants  should  then  be  introduced 
into  a  forcing-house  or  pit,  with  a  temperature  of  about 
50°.  This  must  be  gradually  increased  at  the  rate  of  3° 
or  4°  in  a  week.  If  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  a  bed 
about  15°  hotter  than  the  temperature  of  the  house,  it 
will  be  a  decided  advantage,  as  the  roots  will  be  thereby 
kept  in  advance  of  the  tops.  Let  the  plants  be  syringed 
once  or  twice  every  fine  day  ;  and  if  a  quantity  of 
fermenting  material  can  be  introduced,  the  exhalation 
arising  therefrom  will  considerably  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  the  buds.  Peach-houses. — The  later  forced 
houses  will  now  be  ready  for  cleaning  and  retraining,  in 
the  manner  formerly  described.  This  work  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with 
the  out-of-doors  training,  which  should  be  commenced 
next  month.  Forcing  Pits. — Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and 
Asparagus  should  now  be  in  progress.  The  two  former 
may  be  managed  very  well  in  any  place  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  a  Mushroom-house,  namely,  moderate 
warmth  and  exclusion  of  hght.  For  ;  Asparagus,  a  pit 
or  bed  should  be  prepared,  furnished  with  bottom  heat 
by  dung  or  hot- water  pipes.  Light  and  air  are  neces- 
sary to  this  crop  to  render  it  fit  for  use.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  blanching  it,  by  which  its  flavour 
as  well  as  its  appearance  is  destroyed. 

FLOWER  OARDBN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Very  little  can  be  added  to  former  Calendars,  in  re- 
ference to  this  department,  except  that  the  general 
taking  up  of  choice  half-hardy  plants  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  There  are  thousands  of  plants,  which,  if 
taken  up  and  potted  in  autumn,  would,  if  they  survived, 
prove  invaluable  in  the  following  season,  from  their 
producing  a  greater  amount  of  bloom  than  young  plants ; 
but  few  have  much  room  for  keeping  them  during 
winter,  in  suitable  places.  Geraniums  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  of  the  flower-gardeu  plants  which  deserve 
this  care,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  easily  managed. 
Unless  very  large  specimens  are  wanted  for  next  year, 
let  the  sides  of  the  plants  be  pruned  in,  so  that  the  pots 
may  stand  close  together.  All  flowers  should  be  re- 
moved ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  side  pruning,  every 
healthy  leaf  should  be  preserved,  until  the  plants  are 
established  in  the  new  soil,  after  which  they  may  be  cut 
down  to  any  convenient  height.  If  the  soil  is  moist  at 
the  time  of  potting,  Geraniums,  Crassulas,  Mesembry- 
anthemums,  and  other  succulents,  should  have  no  water 
till  they  have  commenced  to  root ;  it  is  by  the  abuse  of 
this  agent  that  hundreds  of  plants  are  killed.  After 
potting,  set  them  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  where 
they  will  have  some  shelter  from  cold  winds,  as  well  as 
that  afforded  them  from  the  sun  by  the  wall.  To  ward 
off  sudden  frost  during  night,  place  some  clean  poles 
sloping  against  the  wall,  to  support  a  sheet  of  canvas. 
In  such  a  situation  they  will  soon  recover  ;  and  when 
they  appear  to  be  making  a  new  effort  to  grow,  let  them 
be  placed  in  cool  Vineries,  Peach-houses,  or  frames, 
from  which  the  frost  is  just  excluded. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Dahlias.— The  late  severe  gales  have  made  sad  havoc 
with  these  noble  autumnal  flowers.  The  plants  should 
be  gone  over,  and  the  broken  branches  pruned  away, 
gathering  any  pods  of  seed  which  it  is  desirable  to  save. 
Should  the  weather  prove  open,  they  will  contribute 
still  to  the  gaiety  of  the  flower  garden.  Precautionary 
measures  however  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  frost 
(should  it  come  suddenly  on),  injuring  the  crowns  of 
the  roots,  by  drawing  the  soil  carefully  round.  Look 
after  the  weak  and  late  blooming  seedlings  ;  they  are 
often  the  best.  Auriculas  may  now  be  placed  in  their 
frames,  allowing  abmidance  of  air,  either  by  placing 


bricks  under  the  corners,  if  of  wood  ;  or  by  keeping  the 
slides  open  in  the  sides  of  the  frames,  if  of  brick.  The 
lights  should  be  kept  over  the  plants  when  heavy 
drenching  rain  is  falling.  Should  any  of  the  plants 
show  a  flower  stem,  which  they  will  sometimes  do,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  destroy  the  pips.  This  should  be 
done  by  removing  them  as  well  as  the  foot-stalks,  but  by 
no  means  should  the  stalk  be  broken  over,  as  it  will 
sometimes  rot,  and  by  so  doing  carry  disease  into  the 
heart  of  the  plant.  Carnations  and  Picotees.—  Continue 
potting  off,  as  the  layers  are  ready.  Beware  of  too 
much  moisture.  Nothing  is  so  bad  as  damp  for  these 
very  hardy  plants,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Holly- 
hocks.— Do  not  delay  making  the  necessary  plantation, 
either  plant  singly  on  soil  well  enriched  ;  if  in  rows, 
they  should  stand  at  least  6  feet  asunder.  Very  fine 
varieties  have  been  exhibited  in  Regent-street  during 
the  season  ;  and  for  a  first-rate  selection,  our  readers 
may  consult  the  report  thereon. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Let  the  autumn-sown  Onions,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
and  Lettuces,  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  snails, 
by  dusting  them  with  lime  and  soot.  The  smallest  of 
the  Cauliflowers  not  planted  in  hand-lights  should  be 
planted  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  can  be  protected 
from  frost.  Cold  frames  and  covers  for  them  should 
be  immediately  prepared  and  filled  with  Endive  and 
Lettuce  for  winter  and  early  spring.  Let  the  ground 
beneath  the  frames  be  well  drained,  and  a  layer  of  coal- 
ashes  placed  below  the  soil,  which  will  help  to  keep  it 
dry,  and  prevent  the  upward  progress  of  slugs,  &c.  A 
soil  consisting  of  charred  loam  and  leaf-mould,  which 
should  be  moderately  dry  and  free  from  insects,  is  best 
for  this  purpose.  The  plants  should  be  lifted  from  the 
borders  with  good  balls,  and  transferred  to  the  frame, 
taking  care  not  to  break  or  injure  the  leaves.  The 
latest  crop  of  Cabbage  Lettuce,  intended  to  stand  during 
winter,  and  come  in  for  early  spring  use,  should  be 
planted  in  the  driest,  warmest,  and  most  sheltered 
border,  as  it  is  an  object  of  no  small  importance  to 
secure  a  supply  of  this  favourite  salad.  In  very  severe 
weather  they  may  be  protected  by  Fir  boughs.  For 
the  protection  of  winter  salads,  as  Endives,  Lettuces, 
and  late  Radishes,  and  for  preserving  Cauliflower  plants 
during  winter,  light  wooden  shutters  will  exclude  frost 
better  than  glass  sashes  and  wet  mats ;  and  as  they  are 
much  less  expensive,  are  in  every  way  preferable. 
Light  can  be  admitted  by  tilting  the  shutters  at  the 
back  during  rainy  weather,  and  by  removing  them 
entirely  when  it  is  dry  without  being  frosty. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Back  Numbebs  of  the  Gardenebs'  Cheonicle  :  The  published 
begs  to  say  that  the  following  maj  be  had.  Any  subscriber 
who  will  forward  postage  stamps  equivalent  to  as  many 
numbers  as  are  required,  will  have  them  sent  free  by  post. 
The  volume  for  1847,  price  30s.,  and  volume  for  1848,  price 
30s.  6d.,  can  still  be  had.  The  volume  for  1849  is  now  ready, 
price  30s.     The  volumes  of  former  years  are  out  of  print. 

1841—1,  8,  13,  U,  15,  16,  17.  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27  28   29 
30,  31,  32,  34,  45,  46,  47,  43,  51. 
1842—1,  4,  6,  S,  10,  11,  16.  18.  20,  31,  32,  42,  45,  50,  51,  52. 
1843—13,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,   28,  29,  30,  31. 
32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  40,  41,  42,  43,  49,  50,  52. 
1844— All  except  33,  36,  37,  46,  50. 

1845—1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  31,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43.  44,  45,  50,  51,  52. 

1846—4,  5,  6,  10.  11, 12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 18,  20.  22.  23.  24 
26,  27,  42,  43,  46,  48,  49. 

1847—1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  16,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  27,  28,  29,  32,  33,  36,  37,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48 
51,   52. 

1848—1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 10,  11,   12,  13, 14,  15,  16, 17,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25.  26,   27,  28,   30,  33,  34,  36,  37,  39,  40 
41,  44,  45,  47,  48,  51,  52,  63. 
1849— Ail  except  46,  47,  49,  52, 
Bees  :  Anna,  Tou  had  better  apply  to  Mr.  Milton,  10,  Great 

Marjlebone- street,  London.  Y. 
BEITI8H  AesociATioN  :  Bennj.  The  reports  are  published  an- 
nually, and  we  presume  may  be  purchased  through  the  book- 
sellers. 
Beoccoli  Fungus;  Lyston.  The  Broccoli  leaf  is  infested  with 
Cystopus  cundidus.  Lev.,  of  which  yon  will  find  a  full  account 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
Ceezpees  ;  D  and  N.  Aristolochia  Sipho  will,  we   imagine, 

answer  your  purpose.t 
Dahlias  :  C  Q.  They  come  from  Mexico.      Their  roots   are 

perennial.    Read  Phillips'  "  Flora  Hiptorica." 
Dieletom:  JM,   Much  obliged,  but  the  matter  is  merely  of 


local  interest.  The  remark  about  the  cbimney-pieces  re- 
minds us  of  the  man  who  maintained  that  a  chid  could  not 
be  10  years  old,  because  to  his  certain  knowledge  its  frock 
was  only  six  months  old. 

Diseased  Peae  Leaves  :  W.  "We  have  always  found  a  little 
Acarus  in  the  spots  on  the  Pear  leaves,  which  are  very 
common,  and  believe  that  they  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
insect.  As  the  Acarus  burrows  into  the  leaf  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  anything  for  its  removal.  Early  syringing 
might  po?sibly  be  of  use,  for  the  removal  of  this  and  other 
little  pests. 

Fences  :  W  K.  Privet,  Holly,  Tew,  if  not  too  high ;  for  a 
dwarfer  kind.  Tree  Box  ;  for  one  dwarfer  still,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla.  A  low  fence  might  be  made  of  Savin,  by 
clipping  it  regularly. 
Feuit  Trees  :  Thomas.  For  your  south  wall,  the  Royal  George, 
Grosee  Uig  onne,  Notlesse,  Bellegarde,  and  Late  Admirable 
Peaches  ;  the  Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  and  Imperatrice  Nec- 
tarines ;  and  the  Large  Early  Apricot.  For  the  east  aspect. 
Royal  and  Moorpark  Apricots,  Greengage  Plum  ;  May  Duke 
and  Elton  Cherries ;  Glout  Morceau  and  Passe  Colmar 
Pears.  North  aspect,  three  Morello  Cherries,  two  Kentish 
do.,  Orleans  Plum,  Jargooelle  Pear.H — E  T  C.  You  may  sub- 
stitute the  Stanwick  Nectarine  for  the  Noblesse,  if  you  can 
at  present  obtain  it.  Of  the  others,  you  would  best  procure 
one-.'vear-old  trained  trees.  The  Vines  you  propose  will  do, 
the  Cannon-hall  being  planted  at  the  warmest  end  of  the 
house.  For  south  wall,  the  Large  Early  and  Royal  Apricots  ; 
Noblesse,  Royal  George,  and  Bellegarde  Peaches  ;  and  the 
Violette  Hative  Nectarine.il— 3/ J  .B.  Four  dessert  and  eight 
kitchen  Apples  for  espaliers  :  Dessert — Golden  Reinette, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  and  Scarlet  Nonpareils 
Kitchen  Apples — Hawthornden,  Keswick  Codlin,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Dumelow's 
Seealing,  Rjmer,  and  ilere  de  Menag?.!! 

GaEENHonsE:  Country  Part(yi\.  We  hnd  nothing  of  importance 
in  jour  plan  which  requires  criticism  ;  quite  the  contrary. 
Employ  two  4-inch  pipes,  the  upper  for  the  flow,  the  lower 
for  the  return.  For  so  small  a  hou-e  you  will  have  heat 
enough  without  passing  the  dining-room  door;  at  that  point 
we  should  return  tbe  pipe.  As  Yorkshire  stone  seems  to  be 
plentiful  with  you,  we  should  use  it  for  the  sbelf,  and  sup- 
port it  on  4-inch  brickwork.  Plant  your  Viifes  outside  the 
front  wall.  Get  a  Chasselas  Mueque,  in  order  to  vary  the 
sameness  of  so  many  White  Muscadines.  The  hollow  space 
under  c  may  be  made  useful  either  tor  forcing  Rhubarb,  Sea- 
kale,  ttc,  if  kept  damp;  or  for  preserving  such  roots  as 
Dahlias,  if  kept  dry.  We  prefer  the  slope  in  pencil  to  that 
in  ink. 

Heating:  W  K.  There  is  a  full  account  of  Polmaiseheatingin 
the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  ii.,  parti ;  and 
very  numerous  sketches  and  plans  in  our  volumes  for  1846, 
1317,  and  1848.  The  cheapest  apparatus  is  the  common 
brick  flue,  which,  weUhuilt,  well  managed,  and  kept  cUan,  Is 
as  good  as  any  other.  Polmaise  answers  perfectly  well, 
when  properly  constructed,  and  when  a  sufficient  heating 
surface  is  provided. 

Insects:  Tim.  IfjonwiU  allow  your  trees  to  be  infested  with 
the  mussel  scale,  you  must  expect  the  fruit  to  be  covered  with 
the  same  vermin.  There  is  no  moans  of  cleaning  it  except 
by  scrubbing  it  two  or  three  times  with  Jiot  water. — T  C, 
1,  Pimpla  manifestator  :  2,  Dioctria  oelandica  ;  3,  Alomyia 
Victor  ;  4,  Pompilus  exaltatus  ;  5,  Ichneumon  raptorius  ; 
6,  Alomyia  semiflava ;  7,  Allantus  solitarius ;  8,  AUantus 
ater ;  9,  Helophilus  pendulus ;  10,  Helophilus  hortorum. 
W<:  must  request  our  correspondents  to  confine  their  queries 
to  the  objects  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronide,  as  most  of  the  in- 
sects now,  and  on  several  previous  occasions,  sent  by  "  T.  C," 
have  no  connection  therewith.   W, 

Manuees  :  .ffS.  Bed-chamber  slops,  urine,  &c.,  if  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  weeks,  are  good  liquid  manure  for  Chrysan- 
themums, Camellias,  and  pot  plants  in  general,  when  manure 
ia  wanted.  But  it  is  far  better  to  soak  in  them  leaves,  cinder 
dust,  charcoal  powder,  and  similar  materials,  and  to  use 
the  mixture. 

MoBPHOLOGT  :  Moniingside.  A  very  complete  example  of  a 
common  occurrence.  Usually  but  one  sepal  assumes  the 
leafy  state. 

Names  of  Fecits:  MickleweU.  1,  Beurre  Ranee;  2,  Beorre 
Diel ;  3,  Passe  Colmar  ;  4,  if  you  compare  the  wood  and  leaves 
you  will  doubtless  find  the  former  yellow  and  the  latter  oval 
agreeing  with  those  of  the  Passe  Colmar  ;  5,  Old  Colmar.]) — 
A  C.  1,  3,  Passe  Colmar ;  2,  appears  to  be  Flemish  Beauty  ; 
5,  something  worthless  ;  6,  decayed,  so  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined whether  it  is  the  Kilwinning  or  common  CalebasscU 
— J  C.  1,  Lechfriande  ?  2,  Glout  Morceau;  3,  Beune  Diel; 
5,  appears  to  be  Knight's  Monarch  ;  6,  Wnite  Dojenne ;  7, 
perhaps  Passe  Colmar,  imperfect  from  a  late  blossom  ;  9, 
Winter  Nelis ;  10,  Comte  de  Lamy ;  11,  Easter  Beurre;  12, 
Henri  Quatre.    Apple  No.  1,  Court-pendu  Plat.ll 

Names  of  Plants  :  J  D.  Blitum  virgatum. — Curious.  We  have 
seen  the  plant  before,  and  remarked  its  distinctness  from 
C.  crenatus.  We  believe  it  is  not  yet  named.  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  recent  enumeration  by  Prince  Joseph  of  Salm 
Dyck  of  the  plants  of  the  order. —  W  S.  Ceanothus  azureus  ; 
it  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  or  at  least  is  scarcely  hardy.  Take 
up  the  Tigridiasnow;  dry  the  roots  thoroughly,  and  keep  them 
through  the  winter  dry,  and  where  frost  cannot  reach  them. 
— Q  M,  Diplotaxia  tenuifolia,  Valantia  cruciata,  and  some 
Campanula,  not  to  he  determined  by  such  a  specimen,  which 
has  no  radical  leaves.— -Diss.  Alva,  or  rather  Ulva  marina, 
is  the  common  Zostera.  M.  J.  B. — Vttis.  1,  3,  and  5,  Lastrea 
spinulosa ;  2,  Polystichum  aculeatum ;  4,  Asplenium  Filix- 
fcemina ;  6,  Osmunda  regalis ;  7,  Asplenium  lanceolatum. 
Tbe  latter  and  A.  Adiantum  nigrum  are  continued  as  two 
distinct  species  in  the  new  edition  of  **  British  Flora."  .?.- 
W  W  F.  Hymenophyllum  Wilsonii.  S.—Oidton,  The  Dari 
seed  is  Durroo,  the  corn  of  a  kind  of  Grass  called  Andro- 
pogon  Sorghum  alias  Holcus  Sorghum.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  it.  You  cannot  cultivate  it  profitably  in  England. 
—  Todd.  1,  Epidendrum  cochleatum ;  2,  Liparis  longipes. — 
MickleweU.  Next  week. 

Rats:  W P F.  Oil  of  Rhodium  will  attract  rats.  Is  that 
what  you  want  to  know  ? 

Seeds  :  B.  Send  your  friend  in  Bombay  all  sorts  of  the  newer 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  except  such  as  come  to  us  from 
India  itself.  All  sorts  of  Califomian,  Mexican,  and  New 
Holland  plants  are  acceptable  there, 

Shbdbs:  a  J  B.  Tree  Box  will  possibly  suit  your  purpose. J 

Sewage  :  W  S.  R.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Museum  of  (Economic  Geo- 
logy, J  ermyn- street, 

Tolls  and  Tan  :  A  B.  Tan  is  not  manure,  and,  we  suspect, 
liable  to  toll.    You  should  consult  your  solicitor. 

Victobia:  W  T.  We  decline  acquiescing  in  the  change  of 
V.  r^gia  into  V.  rcgintE,  or  V.  amazonica,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  given  ia  Paxton's  "Flower  Garden,"  when  Sir  W, 
Hooker's  illustrations  of  the  plant  shall  have  appeared. 

Walnut  Geafting:  A  Constant  R.  This  can  only  be  per- 
formed in  the  spring.  In  ample  time  for  next  year  we  will 
tell  you  what  is  known  about  the  operation. 

Vines  :  Viiis.  We  see  no  objection  to  your  planting  in  the 
border  inside  the  pithy  the  back  wall,  and  training  down 
the  sashes.  The  roots  will  not  be  too  far  from  the  glass  ;  we 
imagine  you  will  have  heat  enough  from  a  well*  cons  true  ted 
flue  to  carry  out  early  f orcing.t 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Dahlias  :  N  G.  Your  "  Fancy,"  No.  13,  is  a  full  flower,  of  good 
average  form,  large  and  showy — an  essential  quality  in  this 
class  of  Dahlias,  The  colours  are  similar  to  those  of  Master 
G.  Clayton  ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  much  superior  to  Uiat 
variety.    Mo.  17  (carmine)  is  neither  novel  nor  good.* 
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MR.  J.  C.  NESBIT,  F.C.S.,  F.a.S.,  Consulting  and 
Analytical  Chemist,  Laboratories,  38,  Kennington-lane, 
London.— PRIVATE  INSTKUCTIONS  in  Chemical  Analysis, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  making  ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES.  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  Minerale,  &c.,  per- 
formed aa  usual,  on  moderato  terms. 


GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES  FOR  WHEAT 
SOWING.— On  Sale,  Guano  (finest  Peruvian),  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  made  from  Bone,  Bone-dust  and  half-inch, 
Dried  and  Prepared  Night-eoil,  Urate,  Gypsum,  &c.  Also 
Foreign  and  EDglish  Linseed  Cake  of  the  best  quality. — Apply 
to  Mabk  Fotheegill,  204  a,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.— As  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  this  valuable 
MANURE,  we  think  it  right,  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  respectable  dealer?,  to  apprise  them  that  the  adulteration 
of  the  article  is  still  extensively  practised,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  either  to  ourselves,  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Beight,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  to  dealers  of 
established  character,  in  whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  they 
can  place  implicit  confidence.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons. 


MANURES. — The  following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton ...£11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  andCoproUtes  5    0    0 

OflBce,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  153.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Anunonia,  &c. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under: 
LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY'S  WHEAT  MANURE  FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
FISHERY    AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge- street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  Pdhsee,  Secretary. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobihty's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Pences,  Wire-work.  &c. 


WARMING. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  with  improved 
Boilers,  requiring  no  brickwork,  and  arranged  to  con- 
tinue in  action  from  12  to  16  hours  witiiout  attention,  adapted 
for  Churches,  Chapels,  Conservatories,  and  every  description  of 
Building,  supplied  and  erected  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Also  the  THERMANTERION,  an  apparatus  which  warms 
without  injuring  the  air,  and  recommends  itself  on  account  of 
its  simplicity,  durability,  efficiency,  and  economy,  especially 
adapted  for  Churches,  Chapels,  Halls,  or  Buildings,  only  used 
occasionally.  —  Apply  to  Spiller  and  Taylee,  Engineers, 
Battersea. 
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FM'NEILL  AND  Co.,  of  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
HouBes,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
Fbizes,  and  is  the  Felt  solelt  patroniaed  and  adopted  by 
Heb  Majesty's  Woods  and  Foeests, 
honodbable  boakd  of  ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissionebs  of  Customs, 
Heb  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gabdens,  Regent's  Pabk, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond*, 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricdltubal  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
&q,aare.  jggj^ 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs, 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Dae,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tiemen.  Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  ot  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  Dy  post  executed. 

t^  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  the  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  MCNEILL  AND  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,    Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Esq., 
E.A,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
BO  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com. 
mittee  Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.    Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note.— Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Bvery  information  afiforded  on  the  conBtmctioa  of  Koofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 


DROIT  WICH  UNION. 

SCHOOLMASTER  AND  SCHOOLMISTRESS 
WANTED.— NOTICE  i%  hereby  Given,  that  the  Guardians 
of  Droitwich  Union  will,  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  day  of 
October  nest,  at  their  Board  Meeting,  proceed  to  the  Election 
of  a  SCHOOLMASTER,  and  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  for  the 
Droitwich  Union  Workhouse  School.  Candidatea  must  not  he 
less  han  25  years  of  age,  and  will  be  expected  to  be  not  only 
competent  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  elements  of  those 
branches  of  learning  which  are  taueht  in  the  school,  but  al(*o 
to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  of  industrial  training, 
a?  approved  and  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  incul- 
cating the  same.  The  parties  appointed  must  be  able  to  pass 
the  examination  of  her  Mtijesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  ihe 
Election  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Poor-law  Board. 

Salaries  proportioned  to  the  competency  of  the  teachers 
elected,  which  will  be  tested  by  examination,  will  be  given  of 
not  lees  than  351.  per  annum,  together  with  such  rations  as  the 
house  affords,  and  washing,  for  the  Schoolmaster  ;  and  of  not 
less  than  25i.  per  annum,  together  with  such  rations  as  the 
house  affjrds,  and  washing,  for  the  Schoolmistress,  if  respect- 
ive'y  duly  qualified. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in,  free  of  expense,  their 
applications  in  their  own  handwriting,  with  Testimonials 
addressed  to  "  The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Droitwich 
Union,  Droitwich,"  and  superscribed  "Application  for  the 
Office  of  Schoolmaster,"  or  "  Schoolmistress  "  (as  the  case  may 
be)  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  15th  day  of  October  next. 

No  applicant  need  attend  before  the  Board  unless  officially 
written  to  for  that  purpose. 

By  ord.;r  of  the  Board.  Heney  Beaeceoft. 

Board  Room.  September  25. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN  ONE 
SHILLING  PER  DAY. 
"Do  you  bruise  the  Oats  you  give  your  horses  ?  "      "  No," 
"  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out  of  every  three,  and  your  cattle 
do  not  half  so  well ." 

MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.'S  OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS.  Superior  Chaff  Engines,  simple  in  construction, 
doing  from  50  to  500  bushels  daily,  and  more.  Almost  all 
brewers  and  coachmasters  in  Lundon  use  these  implements. 

118.  Fenchurcb-street,  London.  A  pamphlet  on  the  above,  by 
sending  12  postage  stamps.  Chaff-cutters,  Linseed,  Bean,  and 
Malt  Mills. 
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PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  (fee,  to  the  vaet  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Gluss 
from  Ifi  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  I  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  la.  34.  to  Is.  &d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  Sd.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


LIGHT.  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 
pROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTE    ROOFING 

yy  FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid 
on  with  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent,  by  post,  on  application  to 
Ceoggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hiil,   London. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS 
THUK8DAT.     Oct.      17— AltricultiiTal  Imp.  Society  of  IrclaniL 
TflUABDAT,      —       24— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireiasa. 


That  farmers  are  seldom  travellers,  and  that 
travellers,  properly  so-called,  are  as  seldom  well- 
informed  in  agricultural  matters,  must  surely  be  the 
reason  vchy  we  know  so  little  of  the  farming  capa- 
bilities of  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  This 
ignorance  is  to  be  regretted,  as  we  are  persuaded 
that  if  possessed  of  more  correct  information  respect- 
ing foreign  agriculture,  there  would  be  less  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  farmers  respecting  their  prospects, 
than  at  present  unhappily  prevails.  To  make  good 
this  assertion  we  will  briefly  give  the  description  of 
Russian  agriculture  as  we  received  it  from  an 
intelligent  Russian  gentleman,  himself  a  farmer, 
near  Riga,  and  who  has  lately  visited  England  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  our  farming  operations. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Riga,  Clover 
is  generally  grown  between  a  crop  of  Rye  and  Oats, 
but  further  into  the  country  Clover  and  rotations  are 
alike  unknown.  White  crops  are  taken  one  after 
another  until  the  land  is  tired  ;  and  we  were  informed 
that  this  wretched  system  may  be  regarded  as  a  not 
overdrawn  picture  of  Russian  farming.  In  the 
duchy  of  Courland,  adjoining  Riga,  there  is  a  great 
extent  of  land  so  poor  that  it  is  not  enough  to  lay 
the  land  down  to  Grass  to  bring  it  round — it  is 
actually  left  for  15  or  20  years,  or  until  it  is  covered 
with  brushwood,  which  is  stubbed  up  and  burnt. 
The  land  will  then  yield  two  or  three  crops  of  corn, 
and  is  again  abandoned  to  brushwood. 

Turnip  crops  are  grown  but  sparingly,  and  the 
great  objection  to  Potatoes  is,  that  as  they  are  not 
ready  to  be  removed  until  the  end  of  September,  the 
season  for  sowing  Rye  is  lost.  No  kind  of  out- 
door work  can  be  done  in  the  winter,  as  the  snow 
will  often  lie  5  or  6  feet  deep  for  weeks.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that  all  animals,  sheep  not  ex- 
cepted, must  be  kept  in  the  house  the  whole  winter. 
And  as  for  housing  the  com  it  is  only  in  early  situa- 
tions that  a  small  portion  of  the  crop  can  be  got 


into  the  barns.  The  rest  is  set  up  12  sheaves  to- 
gether, and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fields.  Thresh- 
ing is  kept  going  as  vigorously  as  possible,  and  as 
soon  as  the  small  portion  secured  at  harvest  is 
threshed  out  another  lot  is  dug  from  beneath  the 
snow,  dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  threshed  immedi- 
ately. Another  portion  is  then  got  in  from  the 
fields,  dried  in  the  same  way,  and  threshed.  In 
this  way  the  month  of  January  is  often  spent  before 
the  whole  is  secured.  It  will  be  easily  imagined  in 
what  sort  of  a  condition  the  grain  will  be,  after  such 
treatment,  and  what  nice  fodder  the  straw  will 
make. 

Labour  is  cheaper  than  \vith  us,  farm  labourers 
receiving  about  12/.  per  annum;  but  as  our  in- 
formant said  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  15  men 
on  a  two-hundred  acre  farm,  which  five  English 
labourers  might  have  managed  after  their  fashion, 
the  English  farmer  may  be  almost  said  to  have  the 
advantage  even  here. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  point  out  the  superior 
social  position  an  Englishman  occupies,  but  we  think 
it  ought  to  still  some  of  the  murmurs  in  which  our 
labourers  sometimes  indulge  to  be  told  that  all  the 
interior  of  Russia  is  cultivated  by  serfs  or  slaves, 
over  whom  their  master  has  almost  unlimited  power. 
These  serfs  cultivate  the  estates  of  their  owners,  and 
in  general  receive  no  wages,  but  are  allowed  to  work 
two  days  in  the  week  for  themselves.  A  male  serf 
is  worth  120/.,  a  woman  rather  less.  Very  little 
Wheat  is  grown  except  in  southern  Russia,  and  the 
only  market  at  which  it  can  be  sold  to  any  extent  is 
Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea.  To  this  place  the  corn 
is  carried  in  bullock  carts  over  a  country  nearly 
destitute  of  roads,  for  upwards  of  200  miles.  Just 
fancy  the  farmers  of  Northumberland  or  Devonshire 
being  obliged  to  carry  the  produce  of  their  farms  to 
London  for  sale.  The  carts  which  the  Russian 
employs  for  bringing  his  corn  to  Odessa  are  home 
made,  and  put  together  without  any  iron  in  wheels, 
axles,  or  any  part  about  them.  When  the  seaport 
is  reached,  corn,  bullocks,  and  cart  are  all  sold,  and 
the  farmer  walks  home  again  ;  his  journey  of  200 
miles  to  the  market  town  occupying  8  or  10  weeks. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  undervalue  the  diffi- 
culties, either  past  or  prospective,  under  which  the 
English  farmer  may  suffer,  but  it  may  be  well  to  tell 
him  that  his  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
have,  in  some  respects,  still  greater  difficulties  to 
contend  with. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  more  correct 
information  could  be  obtained  respecting  the  agri- 
culture of  Europe  than  we  at  present  possess.  Such 
information  would  be  both  valuable  and  interesting. 
The  late  French  Government  published  one  or  two 
works  on  the  subject — properly  qualified  indi- 
viduals having  been  employed  to  report  on  the 
agriculture  of  Germany  and  the  adjoining  countries. 
Our  Government  is  a  source  to  which  we  are  so 
little  accustomed  to  look  for  assistance  in  such 
matters  that  we  can  only  recommend  it  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  our  agricultural  societies.  There 
could  be  no  reason  why  a  prize  offered  for  such  a 
subject  should  not  be  open  to  foreigners  as  well  as 
Englishmen. 

As  this  is  the  season  when  farmers  purchase 
Artificial  Manures  for  top-dressing  autumn-sown 
corn,  it  may  be  well  to  reiterate  the  caution  we  have 
often  urged  respecting  what  they  buy  in  the  name 
of  guano.  It  appears,  from  a  newspaper  paragraph, 
that  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  the  guano  im- 
ported has  been  sold.  This  is  a  very  serious  picture 
of  the  extent  to  which  adulteration  must  be  carried, 
and  supplies  a  very  intelligible  reason  for  the  bad 
crops  of  Turnips  occasionally  seen.  For  the  loss 
caused  by  adulteration  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
difference  between  the  money  paid  and  the  actual 
value  of  the  article  bought ;  we  must  take  into 
account  the  far  more  serious  loss  of  crop  which  has 
arisen  from  its  use. 

We  have  remarked,  on  previous  occasions,  that 
farmers  have  themselves  most  to  blame  in  the  matter; 
they  prefer  the  so-called  guano  at  11.  to  the  genuine 
at  10/.  If  they  would  consider  for  a  moment  they 
might  easily  ascertain  the  almost  certainty  that  the 
low  priced  article  is  much  the  more  costly  of  the 
two.  The  Penivian  guano,  from  the  hands  of  the 
agents  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  is  the  only 
article  that  can  be  depended  on,  and  as  the  price 
this  season  has  been  10/.,  the  s/w^  sold  at  11.  may  be 
almost  anything  the  consciences  of  the  parties  sell- 
ing it  will  allow  them  to  make  it.  Having  once 
begun  to  adulterate  with  sand,  chalk,  and  such  like, 
it  is  diflScult  to  judge  of  the  compost  to  which 
genuine  guano  will  be  converted  in  its  passage  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  price.  But  the  evil  would 
not  be  so  serious  as  it  is  at  present,  were  the  whole 
of  the  low  priced  guano  derived  from  the  Peruvian. 
Patagonia  supplies  considerable  quantities  of  a  very 
inferior  guano,  which  can  easily  be  purchased    at 
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prices  yaiying  fiom  51.  and  upwards  ;  and  it  holds 
out  other  inducements  besides  its  price  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  cheap  guano,  namely,  it  is  very  wet,  and 
is  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Alarge  quantity  of  dry 
rubbish  can  be  added  before  it  is  of  such  a  con- 
sistency as  to  be  capable  of  application  to  the  land, 
and  its  dark  brown  colour  disguises  such  an  amount 
of  chalk  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  add  to  the 
light-coloured  Peruvian.  It  is  from  this  Patagonian 
guano,  then,  that  much  of  the  trash  sold  under  this 
name  is  derived. 

Now,  farmers  may  easily  protect  themselves,  as  we 
have  often  already  told  them.  Letthem  deal  with  men 
of  established  character,  and  ask  for  the  best  article. 
Let  them  keep  a  sample  of  the  article,  attested  by 
the  dealer,  and  in  the  event  of  the  crop  exciting 
suspicion,  a  veiy  simple  and  cheap  chemical  exami- 
nation will  afford  an  unerring  guide  to  its  real 
value  ;  and  wiU  satisfactorily  guide  a  juiy  in  an 
action  for  damage,  as  has  already  been  proved  in 
many  instances.  As  an  example  of  the  benetit  to  be 
derived  from  chemical  analysis.  Professor  Anderson 
states,  that  out  of  30  guanos  which  have  passed 
under  his  eye,  there  were  only  nine  whose  purchase 
he  would  have  recommended,  the  remaining  21  being 
"  either  very  inferior  or  positively  adulterated.  This 
is  bad  enough  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  does  not 
give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  proportion  of  good  and 
bad  guano  to  be  met  with  in  commerce,  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  adulterated  guano  takes  very  good  care 
to  keep  as  clear  of  the  chemist  as  he  possibly  can." 

As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  top-dressing  of 
autumn-sown  corn  ought  always  to  contain  as  large 
a  quantity  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  as  possible, 
and  some  such  substance  as  Eape-cake  or  shoddy 
(the  refuse  of  woollen  manufactures),  both  of  which 
are  capable  of  yielding  ammonia  by  their  decom- 
position. It  would  be  advisable  to  apply  this  top- 
dressing  at  two  different  periods,  say  at  the  time  of 


sowing,  and  again  early  in  February,  in  order,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  loss  from  rain-water. 
The  yearly  decrease  of  the  supply  of  guano  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  several  very  extensive 
manufactures  for  supplying  a  substitute,  and  we 
expect  that  at  no  very  distant  date  the  English 
farmer  will  derive  from  this  source  top-dressings 
and  artificial  manures  suitable  to  the  various  crops. 
The  use  of  bones  prepared  the  way  for  guano,  this 
prepared  the  farmer  for  using  artificial  manures,  and 
if  he  can  only  obtain  am  honest  article,  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  they  will 
be  used. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF   THE   DUNGHILL.— No.  IL 

(Cmitinued  from  page  635.) 

The  most  'valuable  matter  is  the  animal  excrements, 
and,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  relative  value  of 
animal  excrements  depends  on  tne  food  which  the 
animal  consumes  ;  that  from  straw-fed  stock  is  very 
iaferior  in  azote,  while  that  from  fattening  stock  (fed  on 
roots,  grain,  Lioseed,  and  oilcake)  is  rich  in  azote,  and 
makes  the  most  powerful  manure.  The  straw  of  all  the 
leguminous  plants  (Beans,  Peas,  and  Vetches)  are  all 
highly  azotited,  and  are  most  valuable  articles  either  as 
food  or  as  Utter.  Knowing  the  quantity  of  azote  in 
the  food  and  in  the  litter  we  use,  we  can  approach  near 
to  the  quantity:of  azote  in  the  manure  produced  ;  see 
Table  below.  And  taking  this  as  our  datum,  we  can  get 
at  the  value  of  our  manure. 

All  substances  which  contain  azote  have  a  great  ten- 
dency to  ferment.  The  vegetable  substance  which 
undergoes  the  most  rapid  decomposition  has  most  azote 
in  its  composition  ;  thus  the  leaves  and  residue  of  Cab- 
bage, Mangold  Wurzel,  Swedes,  Turnips,  Carrots,  and 
Potatoes,  have  azote  in  a  high  degree,  and  these  undergo 
a  rapid  decomposition,  giving  out  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrogen  gas,  and  forming  ammonia  ;  moist  straw  de- 
composes vjry  slowly,  unless  some  substance  containing 
azote  be  mixed  with  it,  such  as  urine  or  liquid  manure. 

The  following  Table  is  an  extract  from  Boussingault's 
«  Rural  Economy,"  p.  391  : 


TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  MANURES. 


Azote  in  100 

Qaa'itv 

Equivalent 

Water 

of 

according 

according 

per 
cent. 

matter. 

to  state. 

to  state. 

Remarks. 

jParm-varm  dung          

Dry. 

Wet, 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

1 

78.3 

1,95 

0.41 

100 

100 

100 

ICO 

Average  of  Bechelbron. 

2 

Dang  from  an  inn  jard  (horse  dung) 

60.6 

2.08 

0.79 

107 

107 

94 

51 

From  south  of  France. 

3 

DuDir-water         

99.S 

1,54 

0.06 

78 

2 

127 

68 

Washed  out  by  rain. 

4 

Wheat  strra-w       

19.3 

0.3O 

0.24 

15 

60 

650 

167 

Fresh  from  Alsace. 

5 

Wheat  Btubble 

5.3 

0.43 

0.41 

22 

102.5 

453 

83 

G 

Oat  straw             

21.0 

0.36 

0i28 

18 

70 

642 

143 

■\ 

7 

Barley  straw        

no 

0.26 

023 

13 

57,5 

750 

174 

l-Of  Alsace. 

8 

Pea  straw 

85 

1.95 

1.79 

100 

447.5 

100 

22 

8 

Wheat  chaff       

7.6 

0.04 

0.85 

48 

212  6 

207 

47 

J 

10 

:Witlwiied Ifia-^es  of  Mangold  Wurzel 

88  9 

t.50 

0  60 

230 

125 

43 

80 

11 

„            „             Carrots 

70.9 

2  90 

0.85 

150 

202  5 

66 

47 

12 

„            „             Potatoes             

76.0 

S  30 

0.65 

117 

137,5 

85 

73 

13 

fi^lover  roots        ...        .„        , 

8.7 

1.77 

1.61 

90 

402,5 

110 

25 

Bried  in  the  air. 

14 

<olid  dung  of  the  cow "l 

Urine  of  the  cow           / 

85  9 

2.3 

0-32 

117 

80 

84 

125 

l.'i 

83.3 

8  3 

01 4 1 

184 

110 

51 

81 

16 

Solid  dung  of  the  horse          \ 

Urine  of  the  horse         j 

75  3 

2  21 

0,55 

113 

137.5 

88 

73 

17 

79.1 

12  5 

2.61 

641 

652.5 

15.5 

15  5 

18 

Pigs'dung           

814 

3.37 

0.63 

173 

157,3 

68 

63 

19 

Sheep's  dung       

63  0 

2.99 

l.U 

153 

277.6 

65 

36 

20 

Pigeuns' duug     

9.6 

9.02 

8.30 

462 

2075 

21,6 

5 

21 

Urineof  public  vaults 

96.0 

17  66 

16.83 

900 

4313 

11 

2i 

22 

O'uaiio  imported  into  England         

19.1! 

6.2 

50 

323 

1217 

31.5 

8,0 

23 

Oilcake  of  Linseed       

13.4 

6.0 

5.20 

307 

13(10 

33 

S 

24 

„          Cole  or  Rape          

10  5 

5.5 

4  93 

282 

1230 

35 

8 

2.5 

Fresh  bones        

30  0 

5.31 

1326 

7,5 

26 

Woollen  rags      

11.3 

20.26 

17.98 

1039 

4495 

9.5 

2,5 

27 

Ooalsoot 

15.fi 

1,59 

135 

81 

375,6 

122 

30 

28 

Wood  soot           

5  5 

1.31       1.15 

67 

2S7.5 

148 

35 

We  may  also  judge  of  the  value  of  manure  by  its  ten- 
dency to  ferment  or  decompose  ;  and  this  tendency  is 
in  the  following  order,  provided  the  animals  have  been 
receiving  the  same  kind  of  azotised  food  (grains,  roots, 
Linseed,  or  oilcake) :  first,  the  hog  ;  second,  the  horse  ; 
third,  the  sheep  ;  and  fourth,  the  ox. 

No  chemical  action,  teadiug  to  the  destruction  of  the 
material  of  which  a  living  plant  is  composed,  takes  place 
during  the  life  of  the  plant  ;  external  agents  have  no 
destructive  effect  upon  them  during  this  period ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  principle  of  Me  is  gone,  chemical  action 
instantly  takes  place,  producing  decomposition,  fer- 
mentation, putrefaction— a  complete  destruction  of  the 
form,  and,  at  last,  a  "  total  disappearance,  not  a  vestige 
heiug  left  to  testify  tlieir  former  existence." 

In  this  decomposition  the  woody  part  (carbon)  loses 
its  solid  form  ;  by  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
becomes  gaseous,  forming,  with  the  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  is  discharged  into  the  atmosphere.  As 
vegetable  and  animal  matters,  when  they  are  decom- 
posed, are  converted  either  into  a  liquid  or  a  gas,  we 
should  endeavour  to  prevent  its  escape  out  of,  or  beyond 
our  power  of  applying  it ;  we  should,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  direct  the  liquid  so  formed  into  a  tank, 
bottling  it  up  as  it  were  for  our  use,  and  pour  it  over  a 
heap  of  eariby  compost  or  manure  to  make  the  mass 
ferment  before  it  is  used.  The  gas,  as  it  escapes, 
should  also  have  a  something  to  detain  it,  or  it  will  be 
lost  to  us.  The  ammoniacal  salts,  gaseous  and  liquid, 
of  which  these  exhalations  and  filtrations  consist  have, 
however,  great  affinity  for  clayey  earth,  so  that  we  -can 
easily  form  a  receiver  of  earth  to  hold  it  till  we  want  to 
nse  It ;  this  receiver  is  easiest  made  by  bedding  the 
duDghill  and  covering  it  over  with  earth  before  it  fer- 
ments ;  the  gas  having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  earth, 


&c.,  than  for  the  atmosphere,  will  thus  take  up  its 
resting-place  amongst  it,  so  that  we  may  have  it  in  onr 
power  of  raising  it  amongst  the  soil  we  cultivate. 

The  extractive  matter  in  manure  of  any  kind  is  the 
only  part  of  it  which  is  available  to  the  growth  of  plants, 
hence  the  loss  which  the  farmer  sustains  by  letting  the 
drainings  of  the  court  yard  and  feeding  houses  run  to 
waste.  All  the  urine  from  the  feeding  houses  as  well 
as  from  the  stable,  and  the  drainiugs  from  the  yard, 
should  be  conducted  to  a  cistern  from  whence  it  may  be 
pumped  upon  the  dunghill  compost,  midden,  or  on 
earth,  which  shoidd  be  made  near  the  cistern  for  this 
purpose. 

The  result  of  unrestrained  chemical  action  in  the 
dunghill  is  most  evident.  In  the  fermentation  of  the 
dunghill,  when  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  greatest  extent, 
more  than  one-fourth  of  it  is  destroyed,  being  formed 
into  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  residue  being  a  carbonaceous 
matter  in  a  very  minute  state  of  division,  which  may 
form  a  soluble  compound  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or 
with  water  ;  the  blackness  of  the  dung  is  owing  to  the 
carbon  ;  the  change,  therefore,  which  takes  place  in  the 
dungheap  forms  soluble  substances — carbonic  acid  gas, 
Citrburetted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia  ;  part  of  these  go 
off  into  the  air  and  part  into  the  stagnant  pool,  or  runs 
to  the  brook. 

Professor  Kovite,  from  his  experiments  on  manure  at 
the  Rojal  Academy  at  Morglin,  in  Prussia,  found  that 
fresh  dung  lost  26.7  per  cent,  in  81  days,  3.i.6  in  254 
days,  37.5  in  384  days,  52.8  in  493  days  ;  the  loss  is  in 
a  much  greater  proportion  during  the  first  stages 
of  its  deciiinposition  than  in  the  latter  part  of  it. 
The  dunghill  may  be  termed  the  farmer's  laboratory, in 
which  he  prepares  the  materials  for  the  growth  of  his 
future  crop,  and  his  success  as  a  farmer  will  mainly  de- 


pend on  the  result  produced  in  this  laboiacttry  ;  if  he- 
in  this  department  of  his  business  produces  the  articles 
which  his  crops  require,  and  if  they  are  properly  applied, 
he  may  confidently  anticipate  an  abundant  return. 

Animal  excrement  undergoing  an  entire  decomposi- 
tion leses  1y  per  cent,  of  its  azote,  and  9-lOtlis  of  its 
weight ;  therefore  the  sensible  fermentation  must  be 
stopped  before  it  gets  to  such  a  degree  as  to  discharge 
its  azote  and  reduce  its  weight.  As  the  dung  of  the 
hog,  the  horse,  and  the  sheep  rapidly  ferments,  the  best 
means  to  prevent  loss  from  them  is  to  bed  the  compost 
dtmghill  and  cover  it  over  with  some  earthy  matter,  and 
by  carting  over  the  compost  hill  to  firm  it,  and  tius 
prevent  its  rapid  fermentation. 

The  ground  on  which  the  dunghill  or  compost  midden 
is  prepared  should  be  level,  and  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  to  be  composed  should  be  regularly  carted  over  it, 
so  as  to  spread  that  which  tends  rapidly  to  ferment 
under  a  covering  of  earth  or  other  matter,  which  does 
not  rapidly  ferment.  The  bottom  of  this  permanent 
place  for  preparing  the  mantire  must  be  impervious,  to 
prevent  the  liquid  from  sinking  into  the  ground  ;  it  must 
therefore  run  into  an  open  receiver  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  heap,  so  that  it  can  at  all  times  be  scooped  out  and 
thrown  upon  the  heap  at  very  little  expense.  Eai'thy 
matter  can  be  thrown  down  about  these  two  receivers 
and  mixed  with  the  liquid,  and  then  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  dungheap  ;  every  different  kind  of  dung 
or  other  matter  should  be  spread  regidarly  and  equally 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  the  carting  over  the  surface 
will  consolidate  the  mass  and  prevent  violent  fermenta- 
tion ;  this  and  the  repeated  application  of  the  liquid  will 
keep  it  moist,  and  the  carting  over  it  will  keep  it  firm, 
and  the  air  being  excluded  from  it  fermentation  will,  to 
a  great  degree,  be  prevented. 

About  a  month  before  we  require  to  use  the  manore 
it  should  be  carefully  turned  over,  shaking  out  the  dung 
and  mixing  the  earthy  matter  well,  and  making  the 
whole  as  loose  and  light  as  if  we  were  to  make  a  Cucum- 
ber bed  of  it ;  this  will  generate  a  sensible  fertnentation, 
which  can,  however,  be  regulated  by  the  application  of 
liquid  from  the  reservoir,  or  by  the  application  of  earth 
or  salt,  which  will  imbibe  the  volatile  matter  that  may 
be  formed  during  this  process.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  outside  of  the  heap  ferments  more  readily  than 
the  middle  of  it,  as  it  has  a  more  ready  access  to  the  air. 

The  dunghill  may  be  any  thickness  when  we  are 
merely  storing  it,  accumulating  the  mass,  and  wishing 
to  prevent  fermentation  ;  indeed  the  thicker  it  is  the 
less  will  it  ferment ;  but  when  we  turn  it  over  with  a, 
view  of  getting  it  to  ferment  to  such  a  degree  as  we  wish, 
then  it  must  be  only  of  a  certain  thickness — not  more 
than  3  feet,  as  the  air  cannot  pass  through  more  than 
this  depth  to  give  it  oxygen  to  set  it  fermenting. 

The  dung  or  excrements  of  animals  should,  if  possible, 
be  protected  from  the  rain  or  weather  ;  there  should  be  a 
covered  shed  over  the  dunghill  or  compost  midden,  so 
as  ta  enable  us  to  regulate  the  state  of  its  fermentation, 
and  preserve  the  decoction  of  it  from  running  to 
waste.  J.  M. 

iTo  he  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Dung-heap  Covers. — In  compliance  with  the  request 
of  your  correspondent  "  T.  W.  T."  (and  many  others 
who  have  written  to  me),  that  I  should,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  publish  some  practical  par- 
ticulars respecting  my  mode  of  roofing  middens,  their 
Isize,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  information  of  the  farming  com- 
munity, I  beg  to  say  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  so 
doing,  desirous  as  I  am,  that  every  agriculturist, 
whetlier  tenant  or  landlord,  should  benefit  by  plans 
from  which  I  have  myself  received  such  practical 
beneficial  advantage  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
not  advise  any  person  partially  to  adopt  them,  unless  he 
is  prepared  fully  to  carry  them  out  in  their  entirety.  1 
have  at  present  two  roofed  midden  steads  (others  in 
preparation),  one  is  at  the  lower  extremity  of  a 
parallelogram  yard.;  on  one  side  of  this  yard  are  cow- 
houses, on  the  other  a  straw  house,  threshing  machine, 
and  cart  sheds ;  the  midden,  as  said,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  yard,  and  at  right  angles  with  it;  it  is  56  feet  longj 
and  22  feet  wide,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  water-tight  wall, 
13  feet  high  at  the  lower  side  and  both  ends.  The 
gable  of  the  cow-house  incloses  part  of  the  upper  side, 
or  that  next  the  yard,  the  rest  of  this  side  is  open  to 
the  yard,  for  the  admission  and  abstraction  of  the 
manure.  It  has  four  raised  roofs  thus  AAAA  resting 
on  the  wall,  and  against  the  gable  of  the  cow-house ; 
having  a  zinc  gutter  in  each  valley,  to  carry  off  the 
rain  water.  The  roofs  are  composed  of  the  neeessury 
wooden  rafters,  which  are  sheathed  with  three-quarter 
inch  boards,  and  over  this  M'Neill's  felt,  which,  when 
nailed  on  with  halt-inch  tacks,  receives  two  good  coats 
of  boiled  coal  tar,  mixed  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of 
red  ochre,  to  give  it  a  brown  colour.  The  bottom  of 
the  midden  stead  is  dished,  and  water  tight,  with  an 
inclination  to  the  liquid  manure  tank,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  midden.  The  other  roofed  midden  stead  stands 
iu  the  centre  of  an  adjoining  parallelogram  yard.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  yard  stands  the  outer  shed  of  the 
threshing  machine.  The  two  sides  and  lower  end  are 
slated  sheds,  for  fat  cattle  and  young  stock,  opening 
into  the  yard.  This  midden  stead,  as  said,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  yard,  with  a  cart  road  round  it ;  it  ia 
48  feet  long,  and  20  wide.  It  is  walled  4  feet  high  from 
the  surface  of  the  yard  on  both  sides,  and  one  end  ;  the 
other  end  is  open  for  taking  away  the  manure.  On  the 
cross  of  this  wall  are  cast-iron  pillars  6  feet  high,  sup- 
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porting  a  double  oblong  roof  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  other,  with  a  zioc  gutter  in  the  vallej",  and  all  round 
the  eaves,  to  carry  off  the  rain  water.  All  the  buildings 
surrounding  the  j'ards  are  also  guttered  at  the  eaves  fur 
the  same  purpose.  The  bottom  of  this  midden  stead  is 
also  dished,  and  wafer  tight,  inclining  likewise  to  the 
same  tank  as  the  other.  In  the  tank  is  a  hand  pump, 
the  nozzle  of  which  is  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  deliver 
the  liquid  oa  the  surface  of  the  manure  in  each  midden, 
which  is  doue  every  Saturday,  or  oftener,  by  means  of 
leaden  pipes,  fixed  into  a  trough  at  the  nozzle  of  the 
pump.  The  Utter  from  the  stables  and  milch  cow 
houses  is  daily  deposited  in  the  midden  steads,  and  the 
urine  is  conveyed  to  the  tank,  by  means  of  tiled  drains, 
and  also  the  urine,  soap-suds  &c.,  from  the  farm 
servant's  cottages.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Grass 
mowings  of  the  lawn,  which  the  cattle  will  not  eat, 
the  clippings  and  scourings  of  the  hedges  and  ditches, 
ashes,  sawdust,  and  in  short  every  kind  of  rubbish,  is 
layered  on  the  heaps,  which  are  never  disturbed  until 
the  manure  is  required  for  use.  Our  fat  cattle  are 
never  tied  up  in  the  sheds,  and  which  are  not  pitted  ; 
the  manure  in  them  only  removed  when  it  becomes 
inconveniently  high.  Our  grazing  cattle  have  the 
advantage  of  sheltering  sheds  in  the  fields,  to  protect 
them  in  winter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
in  summer  from  a  burning  sun  and  tormenting  flies  ; 
and  from  them,  which  are  regularly  littered,  we  procure 
good  manure.  The  stack-yard  has  a  permanent  root  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  middens,  supported  by  cast- 
iron  pillars,  the  corn  recumbent  on  a  timoer  frame  work, 
placed  on  capped  stone  pillars,  to  prevent  the  access  of 
vermin.  My  manure  tanks  are  capacious,  and  were 
sunk  15  years  since,  when  little,  if  anj tiling,  was  said  of 
the  efficacy  of  tanks.  I  only  wish  they  were  at  a  lower 
elevation,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  midden  steads  and 
cattle  sheds  being  also  sunk  lower.  Although  I  con- 
sider the  processes  I  have  endeavoured  to  detail  are  in 
advance  of  anything  I  have  either  seen  or  heard  of, 
I  am  still  very  far  from  thinking  they  are  not  capable 
of  amelioration — so  much  are  agricultural  improve- 
ments yet  in  the  rear  of  other  operations,  which  do  not 
so  vitally  concern  the  public  weal.  James  Robertson 
Walker,  Gilgarran,  Whitehaven,  Oo.ober  1. 

Chloride  of  Lime  a  Prevention  for  Smut  in  Wheat. 
—I  beg  to  send  you,  for  the  information  of  the  nume- 
rous class  of  readers  of  the  Gazette,  an  account  of  an 
experiment  lately  instituted  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  value  of  chloride  of  lime,  first  proposed  by  me 
as  a  prevention  of  smut  in  Wheat,  From  some  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  two  kinds  of  smut  with 
which  our  grain  crops  are  liable  to  be  attacked,  aud 
from  the  bleaching  properties  of  chloride  of  lime, 
coupled  with  its  alkalinity  and  deodorising  power,  I 
was  induced  to  believe  that  this  substance  would  be 
peculiarly  efBeacious  as  a  dressing  for  Wheat,  and  other 
corn  seed,  previous  to  its  being  sown — an  expectation 
which,  1  am  happy  to  say,  experiment  has  fully  justified. 
In  last  spring  I  procured  4  lbs.  of  very  fine  white 
Wheat  seed,  1  lb.  of  which  I  laid  aside,  not  having  sub- 
jected it  to  any  preparatory  process.  The  remaining 
3  lbs.  I  then  mixed  intimately  with  a  large  quantity  of 
smut  or  buut — the  sporidia  of  the  Uredo  caries— in  suf- 
ficient qu-autity  to  colour  the  entire  a  light  brown.  This 
I  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  which,  with  the  pre- 
ceding parcel  of  'clean  seed,  made  four  parcels  of  1  lb. 
each.  Oue  pound  of  the  infected  seed  I  then  steeped 
for  two  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
and,  after  pouring  off  the  solution,  silted  some  fine  sand 
over  it  to  dry  it,  and  thus  render  it  easily  sown.  The 
mixed  portion  of  the  infected  seed  I  treated  in  the 
manner  so  strongly  recommended  by  the  French  com- 
missioners, viz.,  steeping  the  seed  for  two  hours  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  drying  with 
quicklime  sifted  over  it.     The  third  parcel  of  infected 


determine  not  only  the  efficacy  of  the  chloride  of  lime    soft  soap  and  machinery,  the  fibre   is  more  completely- 


compared  with  the  dressings  in  common  use,  but  to  test 
its  power  in  destroying  that  other  pest  of  our  cereal 
crops — the  Uredo  segetum.  W.  Edward  Steele,  M.D., 
15,  Hateh-titreet,  Dublin, 

Ought  Farm-yard  Manure  to  be  decomposed  before 
led  to  the  Field  ?  — "  We  may  be  allowed  to  express  our 
surprise  that  such  a  question  should  have  been  raised 
in  the  present  day,  and  still  more  that  the  affirmative 
answer  should  have  been  disputed  by  agriculturists  of 
distinguished  merit."  (Boussiogault.)  The  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  that  still  exists  on  this  important  subject 
may  now,  for  the  most  part,  be  traced  to  the  want  of 
experience,  or  to  the  injudicious  application  of  the  dung 
at  a  tioie  when  its  beneficial  effects  are  impeded  by 
known  causes.  I  find  my  statement,  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Gazette,  has  been  assailed,  and,  indeed,  ridiculed 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gill,  and  powerfully  upheld  by  "J.  D." 
in  the  following  page.  I  beg  to  inform  your  former 
correspondent  that  my  remarks  are  fully  corroborated 
by  extended  observation  and  experience  on  thorough- 
drained  laud.  I  will  admit  that  by  a  proper  preserva- 
tion of  our  farm-yard  manure,  and  by  fermentation 
— by  permitting  it  to  decompose  under  cover,  and 
by  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  those  substances  that 
fix  the  ammonia,  we  get  the  richest  manure  ever  at  the 
farmer's  command.  "  But  recent  manure  loses  weight 
by  lying  in  the  farm-yard.  The  moisture  evaporates, 
and  volatile  matters  escape  by  fermentation.  By  the 
time  that  the  straw  is  half  rotten,  this  loss  amounts  to 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  weight,  while  the  bulk  is 
diminished  one-half.  If  allowed  to  lie  still  longer  the 
loss  increases,  till  at  length  it  may  approach  to  one-half 
of  the  whole,  leaving  a  weight  of-  dung  little  greater 
than  that  of  the  food  and  straw  which  have  been  con- 
sumed. The  weight  of  common  mixed  farm-yard  dung, 
therefore,  obtained  from  10  cwt.  of  dry  food  and  straw, 
at  different  periods,  may  be  thus  stated  approximately  : 
10  cwt.  of  dry  food  and  straw  yield  of  recent  dung,  23 
to  2.5  cwt.  ;  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  21  cwt.  ;  after  eight 
weeks,  20  cwt,  ;  when  half  rotten,  15  to  17  cwt. ;  when 
fully  rotten,  10  to  13  cwt.  These  quantities  are  sup- 
posed to  be  obtained  in  the  common  open  farm-yards, 
with  the  ordinary  slow  process  of  fermentation." 
(Johnston's  Lectures.)  This  loss  is  one  great  drawback 
to  the  present  method  of  deeotnposing  our  dung  in  the 
open  yards.  We  may  easily  check  the  volatility  of  the 
ammonia,  but  a  great  waste  of  the  soluble  parts  of  our 
dung  cannot  without  difficulty  be  prevented.  The  food 
of  the  plant  must  become  soluble  before  it  can  enter  the 
spongeolets  of  the  roots.  To  attain  this  end  fermenta- 
tion is  necessary,  therefore  it  must  be  sufficiently 
accelerated  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  crop. 
The  tenacious  supersaturated  clay,  on  which  your  corre- 
spondent delights  to  dwell,  would,  in  all  probability, 
impede  the  decomposition  of  the  dung,  and  so  counter- 
act its  beneficial  effects.  E.\perience  has  fully  proved 
that  the  decomposition  of  good  unfermenfed  farm-yard 
dung  will  progress  enough  speedily,  in  wtll-drained  clay 
soils,  to  support  the  demand  of  the  plants  ;  and  by  the 
aid  of  its  mechanical  action  will  supersede  dung  in  any 
other  state.  Here  we  are  following  Nature's  laws,  the 
infallibility  of  which  we  dare  not  doubt.  It  is  so  ordered 
that  the  constituents  of  which  our  plants  are  composed 
shall  be  slowly  liberated,  to  support  the  growing  demand 
of  the  plants,  that  nothiag  may  be  lost.  With  fresh  as 
with  other  dung  it  will  be  most  efficacious  to  the  crop 
for  which  it  is  applied  when  led  on  at  a  proper  season. 
No  definite  rules  can  easily  be  laid  down  as  an  unerring 
guide  in  this  difficult  part  of  farming  practice.  But  this 
I  may  safely  say — for  those  plants  that  have  a  speedy 
growth  and  early  maturity,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
decomposition  of  the  dung  in  the  soil  should  have  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  to  yield  a  ready  supply  of  food  to 
the  growing  plant.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
manure  which  I  am  here  advocating  is  not  that  strawy 


seed  was  not  subjected  to  any  further  treatment.     The  !  material  your  correspondent  would  have  us  believe,  but 


foiar  parcels  of  seed  were  then,  on  the  8th  of  March 
last,  sown  in  four  similar  plots  of  ground  ;  they  all 
appeared  above  ground  on  the  1st  of  April,  and,  the 
crop  being  fully  ripe,  it  was  cut  on  the  5th  September. 
The  result  of  the  experiment,  which  was  apparent  even 
while  the  crop  was  standing,  I  beg  leave  now  to  lay 
before  you  ; — Plot  No.  1,  sown  with  1  lb.  of  clean,  un- 
dressed Wheat  seed  ;  No.  2,  1  lb.  of  infected  seed 
steeped  in  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  ;  No.  3,  1  lb.  of 
infected  seed  steeped  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  dried  with  quicklime  ;  and  No.  4,  1  lb.  of  infected 
seed,  undressed.  One  pound  of  the  ears  of  the  produce 
of  each  plot,  cut  close  off,  was  counted,  and  the  number 
of  the  sound  and  smutted  ears  recorded.  In  the  same 
manner  the  number  of  straws  in  1  lb.,  deprived  of  the 
ears,  was  ascertained.  The  following  are  the  numbers 
of  each  : 


Ploi, 

Total  No.  ot 
Ears  iQ  1  lb. 

No.  of  Sound 
Ears  in  1  lb. 

No.  of  Smutted 
Ears  in  1  lb. 

No.  of  Straws 
in  1  lb. 

No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 

335 
3(i4 
633 
703 

83S 
362 
3S2 
362 

2 
220 
340 

234 
268 
278, 
330 

Among  the  numerous  deductions  which  the  foregoing 
estimation  warrants,  one  is  quite  obvious  —  that  the 
chloride  of  lime  dressing  is  far  more  efficacious,  as  a 
preventive  of  smut  or  bunt  in  Wheat,  than  the  dressing 
so  highly  recommended  by  the  French  commissioners, 
insuring  not  only  the  -grain  from  the  attacks  of  the 
fungus,  but  preventing  the  deterioration  of  the  straw 
which  this  Uredo  appears  also  to  occasion.  I  purpose 
next  year  to  repeat  this  experiment,  with  a  view  to 


contains  an  abundance  of  phosphates,  and  a  large  supply 
of  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  urea,  uric  acid,  mucus,  &c., 
which  by  their  speedy  decomposition  will  yield  ammonia 
to  the  plants.  "  Care  must  be  taken  to  bury  it  well  in 
the  furrow,  when  tiie  dung  will  of  itself  ferment  and 
communicate  its  heat  to  the  soil,  whilst  the  straw  will 
render  it  light  and  penetrable  to  the  gases  engendered. 
By  means  of  the  ammonia  which  it  produces,  it  acts 
strongly  upon  the  insoluble  mould  which  these  soils 
often  contain,  and  produces  several  effects,  of  which 
one  of  the  principal  is  to  bring  into  action  the  nutritious 
portions  of  the  soil  which  it  before  contained,  and 
which  decomposed  manure  produces  in  but  a  very  im- 
perfect degree.  On  the  other  hand,  little  benefit  and 
sometimes  even  inconvenience  is  derived  from  unde- 
composed  manure  on  light  poor  lands,  which  contain 
but  little  moisture,  and  consequently  require  all  that 
could  be  communicated  to  them  by  the  manure."  (Von 
Thaer.)  Theory  and  experience  alike  demonstrates  that 
the  most  economical,  expedient,  and  profitable  way  of 
applying  dung  to  thorough  drained  viscous  clay  land,  is 
in  an  unfermeuted  state,  George  Summers,  Sloke  Wake, 
Dorset, 

Flax. — In  what  publications  can  I  get  the  best  ac- 
count of  the  culture  and  after  management  and  pre- 
paration of  Flax,  where  both  seed  and  fibre  are  objects 
to  be  attended  to  ?  The  Flax  Improvement  Society  of 
Ireland  have  introduced  many  improvements,  have 
they  not  ?  Do  their  publications  give  a  full  account  of 
the  best  process ;  and  where  are  they  to  be  had,  and 
who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  the  Society  ?  In  Loudon's 
Agriculture,  he  says,  "  Of  late  an  invention  has  been 
made  by  Lee,  of  Middlesex,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of 


separated  than  by  steeping,  and  uninjured  by  that  pro- 
cess.    When    Flax  is   to    be    separated  by  this    new 
process,  the  cultivator  has  only  to  pull  it  in  bandfulg, 
dry  it,  bind  it  into  sheaves  or  faggots,  and  put  it  up  in 
stacks  liie  corn  till  wanted  by  the  manufacturer  ; "  and 
in  the  next  page,  "  Lee's  method  of  breaking  Flax  and 
hemp  without  dew  retting  was  invented  in  1810    and 
was  the  first  step  towards  a  great  improvi-ment  br  ought 
nearer  perfection  by  the  new  patent  machines  of  Messrs, 
Hill  and  Bundy,"  and  he  gives  a  figure  of  the  machine 
(1825  edition).    Is,  then,  steeping  dispensed  with  in  the 
most  approved  management  of  Flax,    and    are    these 
machines  in  use  ?  J.  F.     [Schenk's  method  of  steeping 
Fla.K,  in  which  warm  water  is  used,  and  the  process 
effected  in  50  to  60  hours  is,  the  likeliest  improvement 
upon  the  old  plan.     All   requisite  information  will  be 
had  on  application  to  the    secretary,  directing   to  J, 
M'Adam,   jun.,   E^q.,  at  Belfast.     A  visit  to   Belfast 
would  be  the  likeUest  method  of  gaining  information  .J 
Clay  Lands. — The   fallowing    of    lands    was    very 
extensively  followed  by  the  ancients,  in  order  to  refresh 
and  recruit  the  land  by  a  year's  rest,  after  it  had  carried 
crops  for  a  certain  time.     It  has  been  practised  in  our 
island  from  time  immemorial,  and  at  this  day  it  forma 
the  foundation  of  all  profitable   agriculture.     On  the 
description  of  lands   not  fitted  for  green  crops,  there 
are   not   wanting   many    theoretical,   and    some   very 
eminent  practical  men,  who  'contend  that  fallows  may- 
be  abolished   altogether ;    but    they    only   show    their 
ignorance,  and  evince  their  total  unacquaintance  with 
the   stubborn  soils    that   require    that   operation.     No 
mode  of  cultivation  yet  discovered  can  supersede  the 
necessity  of  the  pulverisation  and  cleaning  effected  by 
fallowing,  or  reduce  the  soils  at  the  proper  time  to  a 
fit  state  for  any  plant  known  to  us,  except  by  a  sum- 
mer's working.     It  may  be  deferred  or  omitted,  in  one 
course  of  cropping,  by  the  substitution  of  leguminous  or 
half  cleansing,  or  smothering  crops.     But  it  must  again 
recur,  and  often  with  little  benefit  obtained  by  omission, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  and  more  stubborn 
clays.     Frequent  draining  has  been  mentioned  as  likely 
to  effect  a  radical  change  in  clay  soils,  and  to  fit  them 
for  green  crops  ;    but  the  total  subtraction  of   water 
may  destroy  the  viscous  tenacity  necessary  for  crops, 
especially   to    Wheat   and   Beans.     And   any   case   of 
alteration  yet  effected  may  have  arisen   from   a  new 
constitutional  alliance    of   the    soil,  or   from    the    clay 
approximating  to  loam.     The  conversion  of  Vi'heat  clay 
lands,  properly  so  called,  into  green   crop  soils,  even  of 
the  most  difficult  kind,  is  yet  a  problem  in    A'hich  are 
given  all  the  modes  and  means  known  to  us  to  produce 
a  green  crop,  or  any  other   crop,  with  equal  general 
advantages  to  the  land  and  to  the  cultivator.     Much, 
or  most  of  the  aversion  entertained  against  the  summer 
fallowing  of  land,  by  prejudiced  and  hasty  observers, 
arises  from  the  imskilful  and  slovenly  manner  in  which 
it  is  often  performed.      There  is  a  most  painful  differ- 
ence,  certainly,   between  a  well  cleaned  and  thriving 
green  crop,  and  a  summer  fallow  of  clods  and  weeds. 
But  the    same    degree    of    skill    that    produced    the 
former   is   able,   with   the   same  attention,  to  remove 
the   latter  ;  and   there  is  not,  in  the  whole  course  of 
modern  cultivation,  a  more  pleasing  sight  than  a  well- 
formed  summer  fallow  in  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
impossibility  of  producing  a  crop  upon  it  being  always,, 
understood.     But  no  farmer  who   knows  his  business^ 
will  incur  the  loss  or  reproach  of  bad  fallowing  of  land,, 
and  thus  throw  the  blame  on  the  system  instead  of  the 
performance.    A  very  considerable  part  of  the  clay  land 
in  England  is  Ijiug  in  ridges  of  a  crooked  serpentine 
form,  of  unequal  breadths  at  the  ends,  and  often  termi- 
nate in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  field.     The  working 
of  the  land  in  consequence  becomes  very  awkward,  aud 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  straighten  the  ridges 
—  and  in  some  cases  successluUy,  from  the  ridges  not 
being   very   crooked  or  very  high  ;  but  in  very  many 
cases,  with  great  damage,  from  the  contrary  circum- 
stances o(  height  and  shape.     By  reason  of  long  con- 
tinued gathering  of  the  ridges  in  the  olden  mode  o£ 
cultivation,  the  subsoil  is  convex  as  well  as  the  upper 
soil,  and  when  the  newly-made  ridges  took  a  crossing 
or  slanting  direction  over  these   convexities,  the  water 
lodged  in  the  hollows,  and  reduced  the  full  half  of  the 
land  to  a  state  of  mortar.     Much  loss  was  in  many 
cases  sustained,  and  the  failures  had  the  usual  effect  of 
deterring  other  attempts  where  the  same  obstacles  did 
not  exist.     It  has  been  recommended   to  make  a  com- 
plete alteration  at  once,  by  a  levelling  with  the  spade, 
removing  the  too'high  subsoil  to  the  lower  places,  and 
then  replacing  the  top  soil.     But  this  expense  would  ia 
many  cases  exceed  the  value  ot  the  land,  and  has  been 
little  used.      Where  the  ridges  are  not  very  high  and 
very  crooked  the  performance  is  easily  effected  by  the 
plough  and  the  barrow  filling  up   the   hollow  places  J 
aud,  in  extreme  cases,  a  very  safe   method  consists  in 
making  with  the  plough  a  narrow  ridge  of  4  or  5  feet 
in  breadth  in  the  old  deep  furrows,  and  increasing  it  in 
width  every  following  course  of  fallowing,  till  it  rises 
and  fills  the  hollows,  and  levels  the  high  ridges,  when 
new  ridges  may  be  drawn  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  ones,  and  then  the  water  will  obtain 
a  gradual  flow.     Tois  method  may  be  reckoned   slow, 
but  it  is  the  safest  and  the  most  economical  yet  prac- 
tised, being  wholly  done  by  the  common  plough.  JD. 

N'ew  Wheat  Drill :  gluten  a  specific  mark  of  Wheats 
^c. — I  thank  you  for  giving  publicity  to  the  account  I 
sent  you  of  my  drill,  as  it  will  in  part  answer  several 
inquiries  made  to  me  concerning  it,  although  I  did  not 
write  sufficiently  explicit  toi  satisfy  the  whole.    The  drill 
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is  84  inches  wide  from  wlieel  to  wheel,  and  it  requires 
on  stiff  land  two  horses,  but  on  light  land  one  horse 
will  do  very  well,  or  in  other  words  it  is  worked  like  the 
common  drills  in  use.  My  invention  is  machinery 
which  drops  the  grains  of  seed  one  by  one  in  the  rows 
as  the  drill  moves  on,  or  it  will  drop  more  than  one 
as  required  ;  but  unlike  my  thin-seeding  friend,  Mr. 
Mechi,  who  drops,  10,  15,  and  even  20  grains  in  one 
place,  my  drill,  when  worked  for  me,  drops  but  one 
seed  at  a  time,  and  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  put  in 
more,  and  by  which  means  on  an  average  I  drill  almost 
a  peck  an  acre  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  or  if  I  aimed  at 
great  accuracy,  so  as  to  obtain  an  extraordinary  crop 
of  Wheat,  I  should  put  in  about  six  quarts  of  seed.  I 
know  you  prefer  six  pecks,  that  is,  48  quarts  an  acre  ; 
and  a  speaker  at  Mechi's  gathering  said  he  required  at 
least  96  quarts.  I  hope  free  trade  will  annihilate  this 
waste,  and  I  think  education  joined  to  free  trade  will 
accomplish  this  desirable  object  in  a  few  years.  Around 
me  the  delusion  is  vanishing  away  fast :  I  have  reduced 
the  seed  with  many,  full  a  bushel  an  acre.  The  more  I 
■read  and  reflect  upon  your  last  the  more  it  puzzles  me. 
For  more  than  30  years  have  I  applied  my  mind  to 
the  subject  that  it  treats  of,  during  which  time  I  have 
conversed  with  many  persons.  I  have  read  many  autho- 
rities, I  have  made  as  many  experiments  as  my  humble 
means  and  abilities  would  enable  me,  and  seen  as  many  ; 
and  I  have  at  farmers'  clubs  and  Literary  and  Mecha- 
nics' institutions  delivered  lectures,  and  all  have  proved 
to  my  mind  that  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  Wheat  is  a 
specific  mark  of  Wheat ;  and  that  it  is  so  1  stake  my 
reputation  against  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  and  Mr.  Lawes's 
"  facts  "  to  the  contrary.  I  have  in  our  union  work- 
house and  in  my  parish  for  the  last  10  or  12  years 
made  observations  and  experiments  on  the  food  for 
infants,  and  the  facts  I  have  obtained  are  so  convincing 
to  me  that  I  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  poor-law  board  and  the  Government  to 
them.  They  are  completely  against  your  authorities. 
I  will  give  you  two  recent  cases  in  our  own  parish,  or 
within  the  last  year  ;  two  women  had  infants,  and  one 
of  them  had  no  milk,  and  one  was  ordered  by  the  parish 
surgeon  not  to  suckle  her  infant  she  being  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  through  poverty.  I  saw  the  infants, 
neither  of  which  was  astrong  child-  I  asked  the  mothers 
to  feed  them  as  I  directed,  and  one  of  them,  whose  child 
was  very  weak  and  sickly,  consented,  but  the  other 
refused,  saying  that  she  gave  it  beautifully  white  bread, 
and  if  it  were  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  the  child  should 
die  I  could  not  save  it.  The  last  funeral  I  had  was  that 
poor  infant's.  The  other  child  is  now  as  fat  and  liealthy 
as  any  child  in  my  parish.  Life  and  death  here  there- 
fore, I  am  satisfied,  depended  chiefly  on  the  difference 
of  the  bread  the  two  infants  were  fed  with  :  and  I  could 
give  you  many  other  examples  ;  in  fact,  you  have  my 
permission  to  publish  what  I  now  state,  namely,  that 
in  poor  houses  thousands  of  children  perish  annually, 
not  from  bad  nursing  so  much  as  from  not  having  given 
to  them  a  sufficiency  of  gluten  in  their  food.  The  same 
rule,  also,  refers  to  labourers  ;  give  them  bread  full  of 
gluten  and  they  will  be  strong  and  healthy,  but  not 
otherwise :  modern  bread  is  worthless.  Nor  are  Sir. 
G.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Lawes  more  correct  in  reference 
to  the  kinds  of  Wheat.  I  stake  my  reputation  that 
different  kinds  of  Wheat  grown  in  the  same  field  side 
by  side  will  possess  different  quantities  of  gluten  in 
iihem.  You  have  my  permissionlto  publish  this  also.  I 
am  sure  all  scientific  men  will  likewise  agree  with  me 
here.  I  have  proved  it  over  and  over  again,  and  can 
prove  it  now  with  three  kinds  of  Wheat  grown  side  by 
side  this  last  year.  G.  Wilkins.  [We  did  not  deny  that 
Wheat  was  distinguished  among  other  grain  by  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  gluten — but  we  did  deny  that 
Egyptian  Wheat  or  any  other  "  species  "of  Wheat  could 
be  distinguished  from  among  the  others  by  comparing  its 
proportion  of  gluten  with  that  of  the  others.  The  pro- 
portion of  gluten  is  not  a  "  specific  "  mark  of  Wheats. 
They  differ  in  this  particular  not  according  to  species 
so  much  as  according  to  circumstances  of  growth.] 

Productiveness  of  the  Peruvian  Barley. — I  dibbled 
this  year  one  peck  in  an  acre  of  ground  ;  the  produce 
has  been  22  bushels,  the  weight  per  bushel  is  641bs. — 
the  bread  made  from  it  is  superior  to  that  of  common 
Barley  bread,  and  not  darker  than  some  of  the  red 
Wheats  would  yield,  after  the  bran  has  been  removed. 
In  flavour  and  appearance  it  might  be  mistaken  for  dark 
Wheaten  bread.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Peruvian 
Barley  had  been  sown  thicker,  or  broadcast,  it  would 
have  produced  a  larger  crop  ?  Twenty-two  bushels  an 
acre  is  a  small  produce,  although  it  may  appear  a 
tolerable  yield,  from  the  small  quantity  of  seed  sown. 
The  seed  was  dibbled  about  six  inches  apart,  two  or 
three  grains  in  a  hole.  The  land  in  which  it  was  sown 
was  tolerably  strong  land,  immediately  adjoining  the 
Peruvian  Barley  ;  in  the  fame  field  I  sowed  less  than  a 
bushel  of  black  Barley  ;  it  produced  at  the  rate  of  60 
bushels  per  acre,  but  the  bread  made  from  it  is  very 
dark.  X.   Y. 

The  Pasture  near  my  house  is  completely  overrun 
with,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  cockchafer— or  Melolontha 
vulgaris.  These  insects  appear  to  be  in  their  second  or 
third  year,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  from  a  book 
describing  and  delineating  the  several  stages  of  their 
existence.  There  are  spots  in  the  field  where,  what 
with  the  grubs  and  the  birds  who  banquet  upon  them, 
the  Grass  is  entirely  killed  ;  and  on  moving  the  withered 
blades,  considerable  numbers  of  these  animalculse  pre- 
sent themselves ;  and  turn  up  the  sward  where  you  will,  in 
apparently  the  healthiest  parts,  they  appear  to  be  almost 
BB  numerous.    Three  of  my  most  intelligent  farmers 


know  not  what  advice  to  give  me,  besides  claying  and 
cropping.  A  writer,  whose  work  I  accidentally  possess, 
informs  me  that  the  most  effectual  means  discovered  of 
destroying  my  enemies,  some  20  years  ago,  were  attack- 
ing them  in  muck  heaps,  &c.,  and  catching  them  on  the 
wing.  I  am,  as  you  may  suppose,  anxious  to  know  if 
some  more  practicable  preventive  of  their  depredations 
may  not  have  been  devised  by  later  naturalists  suitable 
to  my  case.  K. 

Raihoays. — I  perceive  in  this  month's  "  Civil  En- 
gineer's Journal,"  an  extract  from  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  on  Farm  Buildings,  wherein  an  allusion  is  made 
to  the  application  of  railways  and  machinery.  That  you 
may  know  agriculturists  are  looking  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, 1  beg  to  inform  you  I  am  just  cOTipleting  an  entire 
new  steading  at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  for  Thomas  Ridgway, 
Esq.,  where  all  you  have  stated  respecting  railways  for 
agricultural  purposes  is  carried  out.  In  this  instance, 
a  railway  is  formed  at  the  back  of  the  barns  and  a  range 
of  buildings,  the  stacks  standing  on  frames,  as  usual, 
over  a  double  line  of  rails.  There  is  a  frame  on  wheels 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  barn,  which  holds  corn  in 
the  straw ;  this  is  threshed  out,  first  being  thrown  direct 
into  the  feeding  board  of  the  threshing  machine.  When 
the  frame  is  relieved  of  its  load,  it  is  run  under  the 
other  frames,  which  are  wedged  up — the  wedges  are 
knocked  away  and  the  fixed  frame  with  its  load  rests 
upon  the  one  on  wheels ;  to  this  is  attached  a  rope  from 
the  steam  engine,  and  the  stack  is  bodily  moved  to  the 
feeding  board.  The  stacks  are  placed  under  skeleton 
sheds,  thus  securing  the  grain  from  wet,  when  being 
harvested — saving  the  expense  of  thatching — the  loss  of 
grain  by  removal — the  expense  of  carting  from  the 
stacks  to  the  barn,  and  there  unloading  into  the  bay  of 
the  barn  ;  also  the  expense  of  removal  from  the  bay  to 
the  machine.  It  is  calculated  that  on  the  outlay  for  the 
sheds  and  rails  a  per  centage  of  10  per  cent,  is  obtained, 
after  q^king  the  proper  allowances  for  wear  and  tear. 
The  security  from  weather  during  harvest  is  moreover 
obtained,  which  is  a  most  important  consideration  in 
such  a  wet  county  as  Cheshire.  Railways  are  laid 
through  the  bullock  sheds,  and  the  food  supplied  direct 
from  trucks,  one  man  feeding  70  or  80  bullocks  in  about 
an  hour.  The  principle  of  the  threshing  machine  is 
original  ;  it  is  small,  compact,  and  effective.  The  steam 
engine  is  applied  for  a  multiplicity  of  purposes,  and 
pumping  the  water  into  a  tank  above  forming  the  roof 
of  tile  engine  shed.  A  sufficient  fall  is  obtained  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  of  the  premises,  house,  &c.  In  the  dairy 
it  produces  a  fountain  in  summer— in  winter,  warm 
water  is  supplied  in  pipes  to  the  dairy,  and  to  a  whole 
range  of  poultry  houses — in  the  latter  for  inducing  early 
incubation  ;  it  is  also  carried  by  similar  means  round  a 
shed  used  for  sprouting  Potatoes,  by  which  means  the 
Potatoes  are  taken  to  market  three  weeks  earlier  than 
they  would  be  by  the  common  process.  This  is  a  long 
established  fact  in  Clieshire,  even  by  the  process  of 
sprouting  by  a  primitive  process  common  in  the  county. 
The  grinding  of  Beans,  bruising  of  Oats,  cutting  of 
chaff,  &c.,  is  carried  on  in  a  room  over  the  barn  and 
adjoining  the  granary,  and  when  the  food  is  required 
for  the  cattle  it  is  mixed  in  this  room  and  let  fall 
through  a  trap  into  a  truck  and  conveyed  direct  to  the 
cattle  sheds.  G.  A.  Dean,  Agricultural  Architect  and 
Engineer. 

North  Lancashire,  Sept.  11  :  The  Economy  of 
Preparing  and  Applying  Farm-yard  Manures^  espe- 
cially in  a  liquid  form, 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gaenett  said  :  The  reason  why  the  Council  of  the 
Society  selected  this  subject  was  that  they  considered  it  a  very 
important  one— very  important  to  practical  men,  and  very  im- 
portant to  scientific  men,  to  take  into  their  consideration,  and 
also  to  enable  them  by  their  experiments  and  examination  of 
the  matter,  to  lay  it  before  practical  men,  for  them  to  make 
the  moat  of  it,  to  perfect  it,  and  to  carry  it  out  on  their  own 
farms.  Now,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  the  Council 
had  thought  it  a  very  important  one,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
only  important  in  its  results  to  agriculturists,  but  there  was  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailing,  among  all  classes  of. 
farmers,  as  to  the  best  modes  of  preserving  and  keeping  farm- 
yard manure,  and  the  best  modes  of  using  it  and  laying  it  on  the 
ground.  3ome  maintained  that  the  solid  part  was  better  ]aid 
under  cover,  while  others  maintained  that  it  was  better  in  the 
open  air.  Some  maintained  with  regard  to  the  liquid  that  it 
should  be  used  early,  while  others  maintained  that  it  should  be 
kept  some  time  in  tanks  before  being  used.  There  was  also  a 
diversity  of  opioion  as  to  the  most  economical  mode  of  laying 
it  upon  the  ground,  and  all  these  questions  raised  so  many 
questions  for  practical  men  to  consider,  that  the  Council 
thouEht  they  could  not  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Society 
generally  any  better  subject  for  discussion  than  this— relating 
to  the  manures  of  the  farm  both  in  a  liquid  and  in  a  solid  state. 
He  was  in  hopes,  for  one,  that  the  discussion  which  would  take 
place  that  day  would  not  be  confined  entirely  to  the  economy 
of  farm-yard  manure,  but  that  it  would  be  extended  to  the 
several  modes  of  preparing  and  making  use  of  liquid  manure 
and  the  manure  of  towns.  He  had  a  notion  himself  that  there 
was  an  immense  fund  of  fertilising  properties  in  these  manures 
now  allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  the  sewage  of  towns,  and  which 
they  and  the  cleverest  men  in  the  land  were  at  their  wit's  end 
to  know  what  to  do  with.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
there  was  some  mode  of  converting  these  manures,  which  are 
now  nothing  but  a  nuisance  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. — Professor  Way  said  he 
would  first  of  all  come  to  the  question.  What  is  farm-yard 
manure  ?  Now  supposing  they  had  a  native  forest  of  trees — in 
the  west  of  America,  for  instance — they  had  them  growing  year 
after  jear,  shedding  their  leaves  annually,  and  the  soil  growing 
over  them  ;  and  it  did  not  require  much  logic  to  find  out  that 
these  trees,  which  had  first  begun  with  saplings,  must  have 
increased  enormously  till  they  formed  the  immense  amount  of 
timber  which  was  to  be  found  in  these  torests.  That  a  great 
amount  of  the  subsistence  of  these  trees  came  from  the  air  was 
quite  manifest,  for  without  its  aid  the  soil  could  not  furnish  the 
immense  amount  of  timber  found  in  these  forests.  In  ordinary 
agriculture  they  planted  seeds,  the  seeds  came  into  plants,  and 
by  and  by  they  had  a  crop,  which  crop  ihey  took  oft"  the  land  to 
the  farmstead.  Supposing  the  crop  to  be  a  Turnip  crop,  then 
that  crop  was  consumed  in  the  farm-yard,  and  at  the  same 


time  a  certain  amount  of  manure  and  a  certain  amount  of  beef 
and  mutton  was  produced.  The  beef  and  mutton  were  taken, 
off  the  farm  and  sold  at  the  market,  and  they  could  not 
doubt  that  the  quantity  of  manure  by  which  the  beef  and 
mutton  were  produced  was  maintained;  so  that  a  large  pro- 
poriion  of  the  substance  which  produced  plants  was  never 
carried  away  to  the  market,  but  went  out  in  the  shape  of 
manure.  Obviously,  in  practical  agriculture,  the  object  was 
to  return  all  that  to  the  soil  which  had  not  been  used  in  the 
production  of  beef  and  mutton.  They  ought  to  divide  their 
crops— supposing,  for  instance,  a  Turnip  crop— into  two, 
namely,  that  which  produced  the  beef  and  mutton  and  that 
which  produced  a  second  crop.  The  economy  of  manure  was 
to  add  everything  to  the  soil  which  had  not  been  used  in  the 
production  of  meat.  Now  in  the  use  of  the  different  substances 
which  came  off  the  field  where  the  Turnips  were  grown,  and 
which  were  not  for  the  production  of  meat,  they  were  not  able 
always  to  return  the  manure  immediately  to  the  soil ;  and  the 
question  was,  how  it  could  be  preserved  with  the  least  charge. 
There  were  two  or  three  forms  of  feeding  which  were  now 
questions  of  dispute.  There  was  the  old  system  of  farm-yard 
feeding,  where  the  manure  was  exposed  to  the  rain,  and  where 
every  shower  which  came  down  from  the  heavens  washed 
through  the  farm-yard,  cari-ying  off  the  black  liquid  to  a  neigh- 
bouring pond.  Then,  there  were  the  covered  yards,  in  which 
the  cattle  were  penned,  but  not  tied  up ;  and  there  was  the 
box-feeding  system,  where  the  cattle  wore  fed  on  certain  pieces 
of  ground  in  which  their  manure  was  deposited,  and  which, 
with  layers  of  straw,  was  made  into  compact,  solid  manure. 
This  practice— namely,  the  practice  of  bos-feeding — was  not 
much  prevalent  in  this  county,  but  was  an  exceedingly  good 
practice,  and  turned  out  to  good  advantage  in  some  counties 
iu  England,  especially  in  Norfolk,  where,  as  ihey  would  know, 
the  farming  was  very  goud.  He  should  like,  before  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated,  to  hear  some  gentlemen  express  their 
opinions  as  to  whether  manures  should  be  fermented  or  not 
fermented,  as  that  comprised  the  whole  of  the  quesiioo  of  box 
feeding.  The  question  was,  whether  the]manure  should  be 
exposed  to  the  rain  or  not,  and  whether  the  liquid  manure 
should  be  applied  as  such,  or  incorporated  with  solid  manure 
so  aa  to  carry  it  more  easily  to  the  field.  He  should  be  very 
happy,  as  he  had  said  before,  to  answer  any  queations  which, 
might  be  put  to  him,  and  he  believed  that  that  was  the  best 
mode  of  eliciting  information.  He  would  not  detain  them 
further  on  this  point,  than  by  saying  that  every  exposure  of 
the  manure  to  the  air — every  fermentation  of  manure,  caused 
loss.  The  nuisance  which  they  smeUed  from  the  dung-heap, 
or  the  sewers  in  towns,  was  just  as  much  an  indie ition  of  loss 
to  the  farmer,  as  it  was  of  loss  of  health  to  the  residents  of  the 
town  or  farm-yard.  There  could  be  no  sued  thing  as  smell 
without  a  loss  of  matter,  and  that  matter  was  the  most  valu- 
able manure  that  could  be  lost  by  the  farmers.  Our  noses  were 
proper  criterion?  for  the  loss  of  manure,  as,  in  proportion  as  we 
had  strong  smells,  so  in  proportion  was  the  farmer  losing  his 
manure.  They  would  see,  then,  that  the  fermentation  of 
manures  was  always  attended  with  a  loss  of  valuable  fer- 
tilising matter,  and  the  only  question  therefore  was,  whether 
the  advantage  of  highly  fertilised  manures,  in  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of  root  crops— particularly  of  Turnips,  which  came 
rapidly  into  play— the  only  question  was,  whether  that  did  not 
mure  than  counterbalance  the  loss.  The  question  was,  the 
laying  down  of  10  loads  of  fermented  manure,  with  a  speedy 
crop,  against  10  loads  of  unfermeuied  manure  and  a  later  crop  ; 
and  not  10  loads  of  fermented  manure  against  10  loads  of  un- 
fermeuted  manure.  Till  the  mechanical  means  of  applying 
liquid  manure  to  the  soil  was  better  understood  and  brought 
into  greater  perfection,  they  could  not  expect  that  the  use  of 
the  liquid  would  be  much  extended.  It  was  very  well  known 
that  upon  heavy  lands  the  manure,  by  being  carried  in  carts,  if 
of  any  weight,  did  some  injury  to  the  land  by  the  wheels  of  the 
carls  and  the  horses'  feet  trampling  down  the  soil.  He  would 
now  beg  to  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  an  experiment  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  which  involved  a  great  deal ;  but  be 
was  afraid  that  at  present  they  would  not  be  able  quite  to 
underi.and  it.  The  tube  which  was  fixed  beneath  him  was  a 
glass  tube,  simply  with  a  pipe  nt  the  bottom.  Into  this  tube 
a  quantity  of  soil  was  placed — what  the  soil  was  he  did  not 
know,  because  he  himself  hid  not  produced  it ;  but  it  was  an 
exceedingly  tine  soil,  because  it  took  some  time  for  the  liquid 
which  was  placed  at  the  top  to  penetrate  it.  The  object  of  this 
experiment  was  to  show  that  when  strong  liquid  mdnure  from 
the  stable  or  the  cow-yai  d  passed  through  sou,  and  was  allowed 
to  filter  from  it,  that  liquid  would  no  longer  be  manure,  but 
would  be  principally  water.  Those  things  which  gave  the 
smell  and  the  colour  to  the  manure  would  be  retained  in  the 
soil — showing  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  unite  with  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  manure,  and  the  liquid  will  pass  out  per- 
fectly clear.  It  was  certainly  a  fact  that  they  might  filter  the 
nasty  looking  liquid  through  the  soil,  and  the  soil  would  be 
endued  through  its  retaining  qualities  with  the  whole  of  the 
noxious  ingredients  of  the  manure.  "What  he  would  point  out 
iu  this  was,  that  in  the  use  of  liquid  manures  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  limited  to  particular  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  bad  been  generally  considered  that  to  apply  liquid 
manure  with  any  chance  of  success  we  must  apply  it  to  a  crop 
of  Italian  Hye-g.ass,  Clover,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  but 
his  belief  was,  that  if  they  threw  the  liquid  manure  on  the  soil 
the  rains  or  drains  would  not  carry  away  the  matter  (which 
really  was  the  producing  quality),  but  virtually  that  would  be 
lefc  upon  the  soil,  so  tnat  they  might  lay  by  a  store  for  any 
plant  in  the  soil  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  there  would  be  no 
kind  of  loss.  (Applause.)  Thus  they  might  throw  a  liquid 
manure  upon  the  soil  any  time  that  might  suit  their  own  con- 
venience. He  thought  that  this  fact  would  make  a  change  in 
the  use  of  liquid  manure,  and  would  lead  to  its  more  extensive 
application.  In  feeding  in  the  winter,  the  quantity  of  this  kind 
of  manure  produced  was  very  great,  and  unless  the  tank  was 
very  large  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  deal  with  it.  Ifj 
however,  his  axiom  were  correct,  that  the  soil  had  the  power 
of  making  use  of  the  solid  materials  of  the  liquid  manure,  no 
matter  what  time  of  the  year  they  put  it  upon  the  land — but  of 
course  using  the  judgment  necessary  in  the  putting  of  it  on,  so 
that  it  would  not  be  done  at  a  time  whea  ic  would  absolutely 
injure  the  land  in  its  mechanical  texture — if  his  axiom  were 
correct,  they  might  put  it  on  at  any  time,  and  the  soil  would 
receive  the  benefit.  He  had  published  a  paper  lately  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  showing 
that  no  matter  what  time  the  manure  was  applied  to  the  soil, 
the  results  would  be  the  same,  and  the  animal  matter  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  crop — the  salts  of  ammonia,  the  salts 
of  potash  and  magnesia,  and  all  that  which  they  considered 
valuable  as  manure,  were  retained  by  the  eoil,  and  the  water 
wae  filtered  away.  If  Ihey  put  in  this  manure  a  quantity  of 
the  salts  of  ammonia  or  guano,  they  would  find  that  the  liquid 
would  run  away  entirely  free  from  these  compounds.  He 
should  like  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  to  give  their  expe- 
rience as  to  the  use  of  liquid  maniu-e,  and  particularly  to  direct 
their  attention  to  any  cases  where  Uquid  manure  had  been 
applied  to  the  soil  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  crop. 
—Mr.  E.  G.  Melling,  of  Preston,  read  the  following  paper: 
The  toUowing  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  general 
character  of  the  farms  in  the  district  comprehended  by  this 
Society,  which  are  mostly  small  holdings  as  compared  with 
other  counties  in  England,  and  the  occupants  of  which  would 
scarcely  be  justined  in  incurring  the  expense  of  force , 'pumps, 
hose,  and  other  costly  materials  which  modern  science  has 
introduced.  The  arrangement  of  most  of  the  old  farm  stead- 
ings is  very  inconvenient  for  the  retention  of  liquid  manure, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  great  expense  is  involved  in  putting 
down  tanks  and  the  requisite  drains.  In  erecting  new  build- 
ings, care  should  ba  taken  to  avoid  this.  If  the  site  of  the 
steading  is  on  undulating  ground,  much  advantage  may  ba 
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takea  of  the  circumstance  by  placing  the  tank  in  such  a  sltua- 
tioQ  that  no  pump  will  be  required.  A  pipe  or  drain,  with  a 
tap,  should  run  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  come  out  at 
some  lower  level,  where  a  cart  could  stand  for  the  purpose  of 
beint?  filled  ;  or  canvas  hose  might  be  attached  to  irrigate  the 
fieldln  which  the  drain  may  terminate.  By  this  mean  *  a  large 
proportion  of  time  and  labour  would  be  saved  ;  the  expense  of 
keeping  pumps  iu  repair  avoided  ;  and  the  more  solid  deposits 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  would  be  carried  away  at  the  same 
time.  As  to  the  best  method  of  constructing  the  tank,  very  few 
specific  recommeudatioua  can  be  given — the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stratum, situation,  and  other  circumstauces,  preventing  the 
adoption  of  anything  like  a  uniform  plan.  In  my  experience  I 
have  always  found  that  the  best  crop  was  grown  with  the 
strongest  liquid,  and  in  no  instance  has  it  bten  necessary  to 
dilute  it  witu  water  ;  therefore  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  tanks  perfectly  water-tight,  for  on  this  the  success  of  the 
■whole  syetem  depends.  If  clay  be  at  hand,  the  bottom,  top, 
and  sides,  should  all  be  puddled  ;  but  if  clay  cannot  be  got, 
the  whole  of  the  insile  should  be  cemented.  The  draiu  pipes 
should  also  be  cemented  or  puddled  ;  in  short,  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  exclude  water  both  from  the  tank  and  its 
connections.  The  mouth  of  the  drain  receiving  the  liquid  from 
the  phippon  or  stable  should  be  guarded  with  a  grat  ng,  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  straws  ;  and  immediately  underneath 
should  be  a  chamber  in  which  the  liquid  might  temporarily 
lodge,  and  deposit  any  solid  matter  that  might  be  washed  iu 
with  it,  before  passing  on  to  the  tank.  This  chamber  should 
be  regularly  cldaned  out  when  full,  which  can  easily  be  done 
by  raising  the  grate.  A  little  attention  to  this  will  prevent  the 
large  tank  from  being  filled  vrith  matter  that  cannot  be  pumped 
out.  The  size  of  the  tank  must  be  regulated  by  the  number  of 
stock  kept  upon  the  farm.  I  consider  it  useless  to  apply  liquid 
manure  durinir  the  frosty  months  of  November,  December, 
January,  and  February  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  tank  should 
be  made  aafficiently  large  to  contain  four  months'  produce  at 
once.  According  to  a  calculation  I  have  made,  and  which  I 
believe  will  be  found  near  enough  for  practical  purposes,  one 
cow  during  that  time  will  make  300  gallons  ;  therefore  the 
size  of  tank  required  will  be— 

Cubic  measure.  Cost, 

Gallons.  Ft.  In.  £    5.    d. 

For  1  Cow    300  3    7^ 1  19    0 

5    „  1500  6    3  5  16  10 

10    ,,       3000  7  10  8    9    1 

15    „       4500  9    0  11  11    8 

20    „       GOUO  9  104 13    3    8 

"We  now  come  to  consider  tbe  best  time  for  the  application 
of  liquid  manure,  and  the  different  crops  upon  which  it  is  most 
advantageously  used.  On  Grass  land  at  no  time  of  the  year 
has  it  80  great  an  effect  upon  vegetation  as  in  tbe  months  of 
March  and  April,  when  Nature  is  making  ber  first  efforts  to 
throw  off  her  winter  garb.  Every  means  should  be  used  to 
store  up  as  much  as  possible  for  this  important  time.  For 
young  Grass  seeds  liquid  manure  stands  unrivalled,  when 
judiciously  applied,  bringing  them  into  early  mamrlfy  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  other  food  is  becoming  scarce.  Ic 
enabled  me  this  year  to  commence  cutting  the  first  crop  uf 
Italian  Kye-graas  and  Clover  on  the  25:h  of  April,  although  the 
spring  was  very  late,  the  land  heavy  clay,  and  only  partially 
drained  ;  the  second  on  the  5th  of  July  ;  and  the  third  on  the 
27th  of  August.  The  total  length  of  the  Grass  cut  waa  7  feet. 
Part  of  the  field  I  tried  with  night-soil;  but  it  was  not  near 
so  good  a  crop  as  that  to  wiiich  liquid  had  been  applied. 
The  latter  was  carried  on  twice,  before  and  after  tbe  firs  t  crop 
was  taken  off,  at  the  rate  of  14  tons  per  acre  each  time.  This 
may  appear  a  large  quantity,  but  the  land  w<i8  very  poor,  and 
my  intention  was  to  improve  it.  If  the  land  had  been  thoroughly 
drained,  and  in  a  position  to  do  full  jUBtice  to  the  manure,  I 
have  no  doubt  half  the  quantity  would  have  been  sufficient.  If 
the  manure  is  of  full  strength  when  applied,  a  liccle  more  care 
is  neceesary.  A  dull,  damp  day  should  be  chosen,  and  the 
land  should  not  be  trampled  on  after  being  dressed.  On  old 
meadow  land  and  pasture  it  also  answers  well.  The  former 
will  be  ready  for  cut.  ing  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  soouer  than 
if  manured  with  the  best  farm-yard  manure.  And  the  latter 
the  cattle  eat  with  avidity,  showing  a  great  partiality  for  the 
Graas  grown  with  this  manure.  On  the  Turnip  crop  it  may  be 
used  in  various  ways.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry  (like  the  last 
spring)  at  the  time  of  sowing,  after  the  manure  ia  spread  ia  the 
drills,  run  tbe  drag  over  it,  cover  up  immediately,  then  sow, 
and  the  plants  will  come  up  healthy  and  strong,  bidding  defi- 
ance to  insects,  let  the  weather  be  everfiodry.  On  the  manage- 
meut  of  farm-yard  manure  mui:h  has  been  said,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  can  advance  anything  new  To  save  the  best  and 
richest  portion,  the  manure  should  be  protected  by  being 
covered  m.  The  different  kinds  should  be  evenly  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  midden,  so  that  the  heatmg  nature  ot  the 
horae-dung  may  be  counteracted  by  that  ot  the  cow.  When 
turned,  it  will  then  become  thorougiily  incorporated.  A 
covered  middenstead  in  the  hands  of  a  sloven  will  be  a  greater 
evil  than  tbe  present  system.  The  manure  will  be  spoiled 
from  over-heatmg,  and  will  become  lire-fauged,  if  not  actuilly 
in  a  blaze.  By  the  addition  of  a  layer  of  sand  or  earth 
this  may  be  avoided,  and  the  valuable  ammonia  retained.  Not^ 
withstanding  the  preteumons  of  the  various  artihcial  manures 
recently  introduced,  we  must  always  look  to  the  farm-yard  for 
the  only  grand  specific  for  restoi  ing  to  a  poor  field  that  health 
of  which  the  unstiiilul  hand  of  man  may  have  robbed  it.  In 
this  way  the  enterprising  tenant  will  be  partly  enabled  to  meec 
low  prices,  by  having  at  homo  the  means  of  growing  the 
greatest  amount  of  produce  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
\,Tobe  continued.) 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Small  Farm. — A  letter  from  Miss  Marfciaeau  to  the 
Master  of  the  GuiUcross  Workhouse  has  beea  published, 
describing  the  result  of  a  plan  ot  cuUivatioa  aud  cow- 
keeping  originally  suggested  to  her  by  him,  by  means 
of  which  she  has  been  enabled  to  maintain  two  cows  on 
about  an  acre  and  a  (quarter  of  land.  Miss  Martineau 
sets  out  an  account  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  pro- 
curing butter,  cream,  eggs,  ham,  bacon,  fowls,  &c.,  at 
her  residence  at  Ambleside,  and  of  the  ridicule  created 
by  her  attempt  to  raise  articles  of  this  sort  on  her  little 
biG  of  ground,  by  the  aid  of  a  labourer  and  his  wife 
despatched  from  Norfolk.  She  then  proceeds  as  follows  : 
"  In  planning  the  turning  up  of  my  ground  for  spade 
cultivation,  i  went  on  the  supposition  of  keeping  only 
one  cow  ;  and  for  seven  months  we  kept  only  one.  But 
I  considered  the  inconvenience  of  the  cow  being  dry 
for  three  months  out  of  the  12  ;  and  that  there  was 
room  in  the  stable  for  a  second,  aud  little  more  trouble 
in  keeping  two  than  one  ;  and  a  pretty  certain  market 
among  my  neighbours  for  whatever  butter  aud  milk  I 
might  have  to  sell.  So  I  bought  a  *  spring  calver,'  and 
we  find  that  we  very  nearly  maintain  them  both  on 
little  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  Grass,  and 
less  than  half  an  acre  ot  garden.  The  second  cow  pays 
her  way  by  her  manure  aud  milk.  Our  first  con- 
sideration was  the  manure.  It  is  as  true  with  relation 
to  our  smaller  concerns  as    to  a  greater,    that    *the 


more  manure,  the  more  green  crops — the  more  green 
crops  the  more  stock,  the  more  stock  the  more  manure.' 
There  are  two  tanks,  well  flagged  aud  cemented,  well 
closed,  so  that  not  a  drop  can  ooze  out.  One  is  con- 
nected with  the  house,  and  the  other  with  the  cottage 
and  cow-house,  receiving  all  their  drainage  of  every 
kind.  A  barrel  on  wheels  stands  at  the  back  door  to 
receive  all  the  slops,  soap-suds,  cabbage- water,  Scc,  and 
this  liquid  manure  is  wheeled  away,  and  applied  where 
it  is  wanted.  There  is  a  compost  pit  at  the  back  of  the 
kitchen  garden  ;  and  a  compost  heap  behind  some 
young  trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  field.  What  with  the 
clippings,  and  weedings,  and  sweepings,  and  nothing 
being  wasted,  the  pit  being  kept  clean,  and  the  cow- 
house swept  twice  a  day,  we  have  abundance  of  manure 
(without  buying  any  whatever),  which  accounts  for  the 
abundance  of  our  crops  thus  far.  One  instance  of  my 
servant's  passion  for  economy  amused  me  so  much  that 
it  seems  worth  telling  you.  Early  oue  morning,  return- 
ing from  my  walk,  I  looked  in  upon  the  pig,  just  when 
his  breakfast  was  approaching  in  another  direction.  I 
said  to  Robert,  *  I  think  pig^y  looks  very  well,  only 
that  he  wants  a  washing.'  '  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Robert, 
*  that  will  be  to-morrow.  To  morrow  is  washing  day, 
and  the  suds  will  wash  the  pig  first,  and  then  be  as 
good,  and  better,  for  manure  ;  aud  then  the  soap 
serves  three  times  over.'  Our  available  ground  is 
of  pasture,  3  roods  28  perches  ;  and  of  tilled  ground, 

I  rood  15  perches.  There  are,  besides,  about  26  perches 
of  Grass  in  the  little  plantation,  orchard,  aud  slope, 
which  yield  some  fresh  Grass  when  mowed  in 
summer,  I  shall  turn  up  a  little  more  ground  this 
spring,  in  order  to  provide  completely  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  two  cows,  though  I  cannot  encroach  much 
more  upon  the  Grass,  on  account  of  the  views  from  the 
windows.  But  for  this  we  should  give  our  cows  no 
Grass  or  hay,  which  are  the  most  expensive  kinds  of 
food.  Our  soil  is  good  ;  neither  very  rich  nor  very 
light  ;  lying  at  varying  depths  upon  limestone.  Much 
of  our  newly-dug  portion  was  full  of  stones.  Our  neigh- 
bours advise  us  to  cover  them  up  again,  but  we  judged 
differently,  I  thought  we  might  as  well  make  drains  of 
the  new  pathways  we  must  have  ;  so,  by  deep  digging, 
we  obtained  drains,  aud  the  large  stones  were  thus  dis- 
posed of.  Some  more  were  carted  out  to  mend  the 
roads,  and  when  my  servant  was  in  despair  at  there 
being  yet  more,  it  occurred  to  him  to  dig  out 
good  earth  from  corners  of  the  plantation  and  supply 
Its  place  with  stones.  He  actually  dug  pits  breast  deep 
for  the  purpose.  His  digging  for  ci'ops  was  not  less 
than  two  spits  deep,  dug  straight  down,  and  the  whole 
was  richly  manured.  The  ground  being  ready,  our 
method  is  this  : — In  August  we  sow  Cabbage  seed,  and 
by  the  end  of  September  we  begin  to  set  out  the  young 
plants,  about  400  per  week,  for  six  weeks,  to  secure  a 
succession.     We   set  them  in   rows,   the   plants   being 

II  inches  apart,  and  the  rows  a  yard  apart.  In  March 
and  April  we  sow  Swedes  aud  Beets  in  alternate  rows, 
between  the  rows  of  Cabbages.  By  the  time  we  begin 
to  cut  the  Cabbages,  the  Turnips  and  Beets  are  past 
the  danger  of  the  tiy,  aud  may  be  thinned — the  removal 

'  of  the  Cabbages  lettiag  in  air  and  sunshine.  We  also 
keep  a  portion  of  ground  for  Belgian  Carrots,  whicVi 
afford  excellent  cow  food.  We  succeeded  less  with 
these  this  year  than  with  our  other  crops,  from  their 
not  being  sufficiently  thinned.  But  we  had  25  stone  of 
them,  and  four  or  five  carrots  per  day  were  very  accept- 
able to  the  cows.  By  the  end  of  March  the  cows  can 
get  a  bite  in  the  pasture,  and  the  mowings  of  Grass  in 
the  orchard,  &c.,  are  brought  to  them  fresh.  While 
the  pasture  is  shut  up  for  hay  the  Cabbages  begin  to 
ripen.  They  weigh  from  4  lbs.  to  12  lbs.,  and  each  cow 
eats  about  18  per  day.  This  is  their  food  from  June  to 
November,  with  such  grazing  as  they  get  after  our  hay- 
making, and  a  handful  or  two  per  day  of  Indian  meal, 
scalded  and  given  with  their  Grass.  The  pasture 
having  been  well  manured  in  the  winter  and  wonder- 
fully retrieved  by  good  care,  yielded  more  than  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  the  finest  hay.  This  year,  I  think,  I  shall  try 
for  a  second  crop,  as  we  have  abundance  of  manure. 
But  last  year  I  had  half  the  pasture  hurdled  ofi^,  and 
the  cows  let  out  for  some  time  every  fine  day  to  graze, 
the  one  half  for  one  fortnight,  and  the  other  the  next. 
By  the  time  Grass  and  Cabbages  were  done,  we  had 
laid  iu  less  than  we  hope  to  produce  this  year,  but  a 
fair  amount;  of  crops — for  the  cows  I4  ton  of  hay, 
25  stone  of  Belgian  Carrots,  aud  at  least  10  cwt.  of 
Swedes  and  Beet.  We  laid  out  too  much  of  our  ground 
for  household  vegetables,  having  had  a  surplus  after 
the  following  supply  : — Fine  green  Peas — from  the 
12th  of  June  till  the  middle  of  September  ;  Peas,  Let- 
tuces, Radishes,  Spinach,  Turnips  and  Carrots,  and 
Onions,  enough  for  the  whole  winter  ;  5  or  6  stone  of 
early  Potatoes,  Vegetable  Marrow,  a  few  Cucumbers, 
abundance  of  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli  and  Cabbages,  and 
plenty  of  Rhubarb  and  Gooseberries.  A  Strawberry 
bed  is  laid  out,  too,  and  we  are  to  have  plenty  of  Apples 
and  Pears  and  Cherries  and  Damsons  hereafter.  We 
used  enough  green  vegetables  for  a  family  of  five 
persons  for  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  The 
average  yield  of  the  cows  is  about  10  quarts  per  day 
each,  i.e.,  about  4  lbs.  of  butter  per  week.  The  skimmed 
milk  is  eagerly  bought,  being  as  good  as  I  used  to  buy 
for  new  milk.  The  butter-milk  improves  our  bread  and 
cakes  very  much,  and  the  pig  has  what  we  do  not  use. 
The  cows  give  16  quarts  per  day  for  jsome  time  after 
calving,  and  are  dry  about  three  mouths  before.  One 
cow  calved  in  October,  and  we  sold  the  calf  (a  cow  calf) 
for  a  guinea  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  The  same  cow 
is  to  calve  again  in  September,  and  the  other  in  May^ 


and  thus  a  coutinued  supply  of  milk  is  provided  for,. 
We  kill  two  pigs  in  a  year,  and  selling  half  each  time, 
get  our  hams  and  as  much  bacon  as  we  want  for  little 
or  notluDg.  What  we  have  to  buy  is  three  barrels  of 
Indian  meal  in  a  year  (at  an  average  of  16s.  each),  some 
of  which  we  use  ourselves  for  puddings  and  cakes,  and 
which  goes  far  towards  feeding  the  fowls  ;  a  few  trusses 
of  Wheat-straw  after  harvest  (when  it  is  cheapest),  to 
chop  and  mix  with  the  cows'  boiled  Turnip  food  in 
winter,  a  few  pennyworths  of  grains  per  week,  and  two 
or  three  loads  of  Turnips  after  Midsummer,  and  perhaps 
a  little  (but  very  little)  hay.  As  I  consider  that  the  cows 
maintain  the  man,  this  expenditure  is  all  that  I  have  to 
make  in  return  for  our  large  supply  of  vegetables,  pork, 
bacon  and  hams,  egga,  and  a  few  fowls,  our  gardening 
and  the  keeping  of  the  whole  ground  in  high  order,  and, 
moreover,  through  the  good  nature  of  my  excellent 
servant,  our  window  cleaning  and  coal- shifting.  The 
cow-house  is,  as  I  said,  swept  out  (into  the  entrance  of 
the  tank)  twice  a  day  ;  and  it  is  whitewashed  twice  a 
year.  The  cows  are  rubbed  down  daily,  and  kept 
almost  as  sleek  as  horses.  Both  are  now  iu  much  finer 
condition  than  when  they  came.  They  were  rather 
restless  for  a  few  weeks,  after  first  coming  from  the  fell  ■, 
but  they  seem  now  perfectly  happy,  and  when  out  in  the 
field  they  return  to  the  stable  of  their  own  accord  to 
avoid  rains,  heat,  or  flies.  Their  food  in  winter  is  each 
a  stone  of  Turnips  three  times  a  day  ;  the  Turuips 
being  shred,  and  boiled  with  chopped  Wheat-straw,  a 
little  hay,  a  handful  of  salt,  and  a  double  handful  of 
Indian  meal,  or  somewhat  more  of  bran.  They  may 
have,  beside,  to  amuse  themselves  with,  a  few  raw 
Turnips,  and  two  or  three  handfuls  of  hay  per  day." 


Miscellaneous. 

Grand  Cattle  Show  at  Modhury, — There  will  be  a 
fine  show  of  cattle  at  Modbury,  on  the  15th  day  of 
November  next,  when  upwards  of  80/.  will  be  awarded 
as  prizes  ;  and,  in  addition,  we  understand  that  Mr. 
William  E.  Rendle,  the  Seed  Merchant  of  Plymouth^ 
heads  the  list  with  a  silver  cup,  value  bl.  It  will  b& 
altogether  a  noble  show,  and  we  anticipate  a  great 
gathering  of  the  yeomen  of  the  West. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

AspHALTE  :  W B  M F.  Take  5  or  6  bushels  of  broken  flints,, 
about  i  inch  size.  If  5  bushel?,  add  1  bushel  of  gravel  stonsa, 
all  the  dirt  carefully  sifted  out ;  sprea  i  on  a  wooden  board 
with  side  ledges,  pour  pas  tar  on  little  by  lir,tle,  turning  over 
the  stones  with  a  shovel  until  every  stone  is  wet  with  tar,  but 
leaving  no  surplus  tar.  It  cannot  be  too  ofcen  turned.  Add 
1  bushel  sharp  sand,  or  enough  to  make  the  mixture  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  pudding,  turning  it  over  as  before.  Lime 
may  be  mixed  with  the  sand  if  thoroughly  slaked  and  pow- 
dered, but  not  otherwise.  The  ground  on  which  the  mixture 
it  to  be  laid  should  be  carefully  levelled  ;  then  lay  on  th& 
mixture  from  3  to  6  iucbes  thick  ;  spread  a  little  sand  over 
ii",  to  prevent  it  stickiag  to  the  roller,  and  roll  it  down  with  a- 
heavy  iron  roller.  Where  tar  may  ooze  up  to  ihe  surface, 
spread  a  little  sand  to  absorb  iN  If  too  much  sand  is  used, 
or  any  not  wetted  by  tar,  a  hole  is  the  consequence.  It 
should  not  be  used  for  a  month,  and  should  be  rolled  every 
day  until  hard.  It  is  impenetrable,  and  costs  at  most  Is.  per- 
yard  square,  tar  being  6s.  or  7s.  per  barrel  of  15  gallons,  and 
brokeu  flints  l;Jd.  or  'Zd  per  bushel.  J.  P.  B, 

Beans,  &c.  :  Rector.  The  winter  Bean  may  be  drilled  or 
diboled  now.  Your  31  acres  of  good  Grass  land  might  keep<. 
a  dairy  of  12  eown,  besides  rearing  three  or  four  young 
beasts  and  a  few  pigs.     One  man  should  do  all  the  work. 

Boarding,  &c. :  J  H  S.  For  Bullocks  •  The  boards  must  be 
4  inches  wide,  2^  inches  thick,  2  inch  openings.  For  Sheap- 
and  Figs  :  3  inches  wide,  1^  inch  thick,  I J  inch  openings. 
Cross  pieces  to  which  the  planks  are  nailed  about  2  feet 
apart.  Toe  planks  may  be  rather  thinner  and  narrower,  but 
my  experience  tells  me  they  are  better  as  above ;  becauho- 
there  is  a  great  strain  with  heavy  bullocks.  I  have  at  pre- 
sent, on  boards,  60  calves  (IJinch  openings),  30  bullocks, 
150  pigs,  100  sheep.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  success- 
of  the  operation  ;  of  course,  as  in  all  modes,  there  are  some 
drawbacks.  Oak  or  hard  wood  is  preferable  to  Fir.  I  find- 
immense  advantage  from  cooking  the  fine  cut  straw,  with  a 
little  hay  and  meal,  giving  it  hot  to  the  auimais— more  of 
this  anon.  The  time  will  come  when  straw  will  be  appre- 
ciated as  food.  J.  AJechi. 

Bog  Deaiks  :  K  V  R.  You  ha-a  better  be  satisfied  to  do  tbe 
thing  slowly.  Let  the  deep  main  drains  be  frequent,  and  let 
the  land  lie  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  thereafter  put  in  tbe 
cross  drains,  with  coilared  pipe  tiles,  4  or  5  leet  deep,  and  you.- 
may  fill  up  with  broken  stones  to  within  30  inches  of  the 
surface,  more  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  stones  than 
for  anything  else.  After  draining  plough  it  or  dig  it  up- 
in  ridge,  chopping  it  well ;  apply  as  much  earthy  compose 
over  it  as  you  can  ;  and  sow  Rape  broadcast  over  it. 

Drains  :  ]t^  Af  S  asks,  *'  What  is  the  smallest  regular  inclina- 
tion at  which  a  tile  pipe  drain  has  been  laid  and  found  to 
keep  Itself  clear  ;  either  with  or  without  a  constant  stream- 
of  water  running  through  it  ?  " 

Egyptian  Wheat  :  Recent  Subscriber.  Rev.  G.  Wilkins,  Wix, 
near  Manniugtree,  Eswes. 

GaASSEs  :   £>.  Too  late  for  thi9|week  ;  meanwhile  we  may  eay 
all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  your  seedtman  should  be  able  tu- 
recognise  the  sorts  by  the  names  we  gave  ;  and,  no  doubt 
he  can. 

Geass  :  £1  D,  Guano  is  better  than  superphosphate  for  top^ 
dressing  Grass  iand  in  spring.  That  is,  containing  a  greater- 
number  of  things,  it  is  most  likely  to  contain  those  which 
your  land  wants.  It  is  to  be  had  genuine  by  purchasing  or 
the  importers,  or  inquiring  of  them. — Black  Barley  is  spoken- 
highly  uf.  We  would  pr  fcr  the  Chev;ilier.  Stubble  Turnips- 
afier  Barley  or  any  other  grain  crop  are  rarely  of  much 
value.  The  heaviest  and  best  green  crop  you  can  get  after 
corn  stubble  is  Rye,  sown  immediately,  and  cut  in  April  aHd^ 
May  following. 

Kohl  Rabi  :  Sv,asez,  It  is  very  hardy,  and  will  stand  tbe  fcost 
better  than  the  Turnip. 

Lime  :  W  M  H.  We  should  prefer  lime  at  i.d.  to  hd.  a  bushel  to 
chalk  at  65.  a  ton,  both  on  the  ground. 

Marl  versus  Chalk  :  W  M II.  Your  question  does  not  admit  of 
an  answer,  because  ic  is  not  tbe  carbonate  of  lime  alone  which 
is  useful.  Supposing  the  rest  to  be  useless,  or  only  so  fap- 
useful  as  to  baianoe  the  extra  expense  of  the  extra  bulk  of 
material.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  equal  value  of  marl 
must  contain  'ib  per  ceut.  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  equally 
efficient  with  pure  chalk — supposing  the  former  to  be  de- 
livered on  the  ground  at  one-fourth  of  the  price.  Cherry 
marl  is  noC  always  preferred  to  that  which  is  whi'er,  and 
appears  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  carbooate  of  lime. 

Oilcake  :  G  E  wants  to  knoiv  how  he  may  best  use  it  in  feed- 
ing pigs.    It  will  not  make  gsod  bacon.    Break  ifc  down  and 
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soak  it.    It  will  fall  abroad  in  the  water,  and  may  be  given 
as  brae  is,  alon^  witb  the  wash. 
jPoDLTfiY  :    Tkffrpc.    Yoar  case  is  an  uapromisiDg  one.     The 
fowls  are  doubtless  half  blind,   and  must  be   crammed  to 
keep  tbem  alive,  and  their  heads  washed  with  warm  water, 
containing  some  astringent,  say  green  tea.     Rue.  either  in  a 
decoction  or  the  green  leaves,  may  be  administered  inter- 
3ially.     The  diseas-;  is  not  a  new  or  rare  one.    We  guess  there 
is  something  wrong  about  your  f.iwl-house.     See  that  ic  is 
wind  and  water  tight,  and  have  it  thorough'.)/  white-washed — 
floor,  perches,  nests,  wall,  ceiling,  and  liverything'.     None  of 
the  poultry  books   are   expen.^ive.     Buy  two   or  three,  and 
compare  their  merits. — R.    Chickens   between  three   weei^s 
and  a  month  old,  mu-t,  in  October,  be  expected  to  be  liable 
to  sneezing  and  gasping.     If  the  autumn  continues  fine,  you 
-anay  rear  them   with  aiteution,    warm  housing,    and   high 
feeding.       We    can    recommend    no    better  treatment.      It 
would  have  been  wiser  to  give  the  hen  duck's  eggs  when  you 
allowed  her  to  sit  so  late  in  the  season.  /?. 
"Seed  Wheat.  We  are  willing  to  vouch  for  aoy  truth  belonging 
to    the    practice   of  farming,  whether  published  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns  or  not,  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  our 
parsonal  knowledge  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending Mr.  Bema  's  varieties  of  Wheat  this  day  advertised. 
Jfr.  Beman  occupies  a  large  extent  of  well  farmed  land  in 
INorth  Gloucestershire,  and  has  long  paid  particular  attention 
to  the   subject   of  seed    *vheat;    and   we   so   far  know    the 
varieties  named,  especially  the  white  one>  as  to  be  confident 
in  their  excellence  as  seed. 
Spade  Laboub:    Inquirer.   Ton   may  read  O.  O.   Roberts  on 
Agricultural  Economy  as  the  Antidote  to  Agricultural  Distress, 
and  Mr,  Ttile's  pamphlet  on  Spade  Husbandry,  published  in 
Dublin. 
Steaming  Appaeatds:  S  F.  One  of  the  best  steaming  appa- 
ratus is  that  manufactured  by  Richmond,  of  Satf.trd.     It  is 
of  various  prices.     Apply  to  him.     We  see  in  the  Exeter  Im- 
plement Catalogue  the  names  of  H.  Carson,    Warminster; 
W.  C.Cambridge,  Lanzton  Iron-works  ;  Catbay,  Bristol,  and 
manv  others  (jou  should  get  the  Catalogue) ;   any  of  whom 
ecu  d  probably  make  a  chebp  and  efficient  steamer. 
"WErGHT  OF  Sheep  :   W  A,   Kewpart.  The  carcass   weight  of  a 
well-fed  tw-o-year-old  wether  sheep,  that  now  weighs,  fasting, 
25'i  lbs.,  would  be  probably  32  to  34  ibs.  a  quarter. 
"Winter  Beans  :  Cox.  There  is  nothing  in  the  latitude  of  York- 
shire to  injure  them,  but  the  altitude  of  many  a  place  in  that 
county  may    unfic  it.      They   are   hardly   so    productive   in 
general  as  spring  Beans,   but  ripen  earlier,  and  in  thai,  way 
are  superior  in  many  obvious  respects.    Sow  now  or  any  time 
this  month  6  pecks  per  acre,  in  rows  2  f<;et  apart. 


time  of  year.  Trade  is  dull  and  Monday's  quotations  are  with 
difficulty  maintained,  A  few  choice  Calves  make  as.  8d.,  bu-: 
other  kinds  are  sold  very  l.iw.  From  Holland  and  Gcrmanv 
there  are  411  Beasts.  Ii9u  Sheep.  169  Calves,  and  10  Pigs  ;  400 
Beasts  from  the  northern  and  midland  counties  ;  and  S2  Milch 
Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  <fcc.        ...  3 
Best   Short-borna  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Seat   Downs   and 

Half-breds       ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn 


5  to4  0 
4  —  3  8 

6  —  3  0 

0—4  2 


Best  Long-wools . 
Ditto  Shorn 
Ewes  4;  2d  quality 
Ditto  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Piffs 


5    6  to  3     8 


;  —  3 

-4 


Beasts,  1089  ;  Sheep  and  Lam>i6.  690n ;  Calves,  3  70  ;  Pigs,  510 


Red 
Red  , 


Red 


COTE?JT  GARDEN.  UCT.  13. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied,  and  Hothouse  G-rapes  and 
Pine-apples  are  plentilul,  especially  the  former.  Peaches  are 
■3ess  abundant  Oranges  and  Lemons  though  scarcer  are  suffi- 
"Cieni  for  the  demand.  Fhims  and  Pears  are  still  received  from 
■the  Continent.  Filberts  are  dearer.  Carrots  and  Turnips  may 
be  had  at  yd.  £o  6d.  a  bunch.  Fota'oes  are  good  and  cheap. 
Lettuces  and  other  ealading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Mushrooms  are  scarce,  as  are  also  French  Beans.  Cut 
Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  As'ers,  Fuchsias, 
Mignonette,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Biguonia  venusta,  Stepha- 
"sotia  floribunda,  Heliotropes,  Calceolaria  viBCosis&ima,  Japan 
Lilies,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS, 


Pine-appies,  per  lb.,  Sa  to  5s 
trrapes,hotfaouse,  p.  lb., Is  to  3^ 

—  Portugal,  p,  lb.,  bd  to  Is 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  3s  to  10s 
Melons,  each,  Is  to  33 
Plums,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  la  6d 
Pears,  per  dvz.,  is  to  3s 

—  per  half  sieve,  6s  to  15s 
Apple8,de33ert,p.bu&h,4s  to  8s 

—  kitchen, do  ,1s  t;d  to  js6d 
Lemons^  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 

VEGETABLES, 


Oranges,  per  doz.,  2s  to  Sa 

—  per  lUO,  Ss  to  24s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Se 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  33 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  so  2a 

—  p.  bush.,  l?s  to  248 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  p.  bash.,  20s 

to  '^2s 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  12f  to  14s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  40s  to  oOs 


French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  3s  to  48 
Cabbages,  per  doa.,  6d  to  Is 
■Greensip.  doz,  bunches,  3s  to  43 
Cauiidowers,  p.  doz.,  2s  to  4s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50s  to  Bus 

—  per  cwt.,  2s  dd  co  48 

—  per  bush.,  la  6d  to  2s  6d 
Tumips,p.l-'bun.,2H6d  to  3s  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  28 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  68 
■Leeks,  per  bunch,  Id  to  2d 
Calery,  p,  bundle.  Is  to  la  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  Ss  to  5s 
Tomatoes,  p.  pu^Loet,  Is  to  ls6d 
Spinachjp.half  sieve.  Is  6d  to  3s 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  co  tid 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Ls6dto4e 
Shallots,  per  "lb.,  tid  to  Sd 


ti-arlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   8d 
Artichokes,  p.  doz.,  26  to  4s 
Vegetable   il  arrows,  per  doz., 

6d  to  Is  6d 
Lettuce,  Cab.,  p.sc,  Is  to  Is  6d 

—  Cos,  p   score.  6d  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score,  Is  to  Is  6d 
ismall  Salads,  p.  puan,2d  co  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdi,,  lb  to  48 
Mushrooms,  p.  poc,ls6d«)236d 

—  per  bushel,  53  to  Is 
Fennei,  per  Ounch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bim^.  Is  co  2a 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  yd  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch.  iJd 
Watercress,  p.  12  bunch.,  6dto9d 


COAL  MARKET.- Fhidat,  Oct.  11. 
Holywell,  15s. ;  Carr's  Hartley,  16s.  ;  Wallsend  Riddell,  15s. ; 
"WalUend  BraddylPs  Hetton,  16s.;  Wallsend  Haswdl,  I69.  9d.  • 
Wallsend    Hetton,    168.    9d, ;     Wallsend    Lambton,   Its.   3d.; 
Wallsend  Tees,  16p.  6d, — Ships  a'  market,  214. 


...  TOstoSOs 
...  60  70 
...     22        25 

J.  COUPSB. 


Hay.— Per  Load  ot  6ii  Trusw 

Smjtbfield,  Oct.  10. 

Prime  Meadow 

Hay    70s  to  7t) a 

Clover      ... 

Inferior  ditto.. 

...     60        6S 

Second  cut 

Rowen     

...    55        60 

Straw 

New  Hay       .. 

...     —        — 

Whitecbapel,  Oct.  10. 

Pine  Old  Hay 

...     68s  to  728 

New  Clover 

Inferior  ditto 

...     —        — 

Inferior  ditto 

New  Hay        .. 

...     65        68 

Straw 

Old  Clover    ., 

...     7S        84 

758  to  80s 
22        26 


HOPS Fbidaf,  Oct.  11.  I 

Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  the  demand  con- j 
'tinues  good  for  all  new  Hops,  at  iate  prices.  Dutv  22u,t)0ut.  to 
225,  oou;. 


MAKE  LANE. 
Monday,  Oct.  7.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  at  market 
this  morning,  by  land  carriage  samples  from  the  near  counties, 
was  .smaller  than  of  late,  and  the  qua'itv  and  coudi'iua  d-- 
ci'Jedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding  week.  Selected  parcels 
realised  the  rates  of  Monday  last,  but  qaot^tions  must  be  re- 
duced Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  for  secondary  and  inferior  qualities. 
In  foreign  Wheat  a  limited  amount  of  business  was  traosac  ed, 
at  rates  barely  Is.  lower  than  those  current  on  this  day 
se'nni^ht.  Choice  qualities  of  malting  Barley  being  scarce, 
such  readily  command  full  prices  ;  but  in  some  instances  orher 
descriptions  declined  Is.  ptr  qr.  Old  foreign  Barley  was  taken 
off  in  retail  fur  grinding  purposes,  at  former  prices.  Alhnugh 
the  receipts  of  Oats  from  abroad  during  the  week  have  beeu 
upon  a  less  liberal  scale  than  of  late,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
establish  any  adv.ince  ;  really  go'id  old  horse  corn  was  saleable 
at  ihe  extreme  quotations  of  Monday  last;  but  although  the 
light  and  inferior  new  Irish  were  offered,  on  easier  terms,  they 
found  no  favour  with  the  deale'  s.  Beans  and  maple  Peas  fully 
supported  previous  rates,  Wnite  English  Peas  did  njt  bring 
so  mrich  money,  most  of  the  samples  being  unfit  for  the 
splitters'  use. 

Pee    liTPEEIAL   QUABTES.  ! 

Wheat,  Esses,  Kenr,  &  Suffolk  ...White  +4—48 

—  —       fine  selected  rons  ...ditto  46 — 49 

—  —       Talavera  48—50 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York,. .White 

—  Foreign 34 — 50 

Barley,grind.&  distil ,  22sto  24s...Chev    26—29 

—  Foreign.. ..Grinding  and  distilling  -il— 2 
Oats,  Esses  and  Suffolk  15-lS 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  20 

—  Irish  „ Potato  16 — 2u 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  18— 2^ 

Rye 26-26 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton      — 

Beans,  Mazagan 25s  to  28s Tick  26—28 

—  Pigeon    2&3  — 32s...Wind^      — 

—  Foreign Small  24—32 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent..... .Boilers  oU— 34 

—  Maple oOs  to  32s Grej  "26— I'S 

Maize White  '26 — 3y 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack  37 — iu 

—  Suffolk dittu  -i2-35 

—  Foreign    per  bariel  22—25 

Fkidat,  Oct.  11. — The  arrivals  of  Wneat  since  Monday  have 

been  small,  and  moderate  of  ail  other  articles.  This  morning's 
market  was  fairly  attended,  and  there  appeared  an  increased 
disposiiiun  on  the  part  of  the  millers  to  purcuase  foreign 
Wheat  and  f  li'ur.  hue  the  firmn-ss  of  holder^  reniered  the 
transactions  limited.  English  remains  unaltered  in  value.— 
Spring  corn  of  ail  descriptions  is  hroj,  with  the  esct'ptioa  of 
secondary  English  Barley,  wbich  is  very  unsaleable. — Busmess 
in  floating  carjjoes  is  not  active,  and  rafntrlower  prices  have 
been  submitted  to. — The  Wheat  trade  has  c  'Utinued  depressed 
during  the  past  week  throughout  ihe  kingdom,  and  a  turtuer 
decline,  varying  ffom  Is.  to  lis.  per  qr.  is  pret  y  general.  In  a 
few  of  the  inland  markets  held  yesterday  aud  on  Wednesday 
increased  firmness  was  observable,  and  previuu-i  prices  were 
fully  maintained,  Fl  ur  has  participated  in  the  depression  to 
the  extent  of  6d.  to  Is.  per  sack  upon  foreign  and  country 
marks.  Spring  corn  generally  has  supported  its  fopiner  value. 
KoDiogsburg.  ath :  Wnite  Wneat  has  declined  Is,  to  2s.  per  qr., 
red  6d.  to  Is.  ;  supplies  of  spring  corn  small  ;  Peas,  2tjs.,  f.u.b. 
Dantzic,  5'.h  :  Factors  being  disinclined  to  submit  to  the  reduc- 
tion required  by  purchasers,  little   business  lias   been  done. 

ARRIVALS    THIS    WEEK. 


Malting 
Jialiing 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
foreign 

Sarrow 

LoQgpod 

Sgvptiau 

Suffulb... 

Purer  gn 

rellow... 

Norfolk 
Per  sack 


40—42 


24—26 
20—24 

19—21 
15—17 
16— IS 
^2-24 

■-'S-30 

iO— 22 
4— 3'i 
^i-SO 

25— 3y 

32—35 
a  1—35 


[Oct.  12, 

SHEET  glass! 
TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116,  BUhopsgate-street- 
y  without,  beg  to  inform  yorservmen  and  others  that  thev 
have  on  sale  about  lo,OUO  Feet  of  SHEET  GLASS  of  various 
"u  ^^'  ?  o"°ces  to  the  foot,  at  12s.  6d.  p^-r  box  of  100  feet.  Box 
oharged,  but  faU  price  allowed  when  returned. 

GLASS  1^0~Rrc"o¥sERVATORIES, 

x-A^^T7o    ^pREENHOUSES,  FRAMES.   &e.  ' 

TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.  are  supplviog  SHEET 
y    GL.\*S,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  in  boxes  of  IljO  feet  each,  at 


the  followmg  prices  for  cash  : 


Sizes.     Inches. 


From. 


Under 


Inches. 

6  by     4 

7  „      5 

8  „  6 
10  „  S 
12       „       9 


Per  foot.  Per  100  feet, 
at  lid.  is£0  12  6 
„  2d.  „  0  16  6 
,,  2id.  „  0  18  e 
..  2id.  „  1  0  6 
2H     „     1    2  11 


*"    "     "        "»         ^^       it       ^      J,      ^ja.     „ 
Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  Ioul,. 
16  oz.  from  Zd.  to  Z\d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size 
21  oz.     ,,    Zhd.     5d,  „  , 

26  oz.      ,.     3ld.     7id.  „  "  " 

Packed  in  Craies  of  about  250  feet  each,  and  in  sizes"of  about 
40  in.  bv  30. 
HARTLEY'S  PATEJfT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 
of  50  feet  each  : 
6  by  4  and  6^  by  4^    ...  IQs.  Gd.  I  7  by  5  and  7i  by  5*    ...  I2s.  Qd. 
8  by  6     „    8iby6i    ...13    6      |  9  by  7    „    lu  by  8      ...15    0 
Weil  w^orth  the  attention  of  Xurserymen  and  Market  Gardeners. 
GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATE:?  made  to  anv  size  or  pattern 
HALLIMaN'S  REGISTERED  FRUIT  PROTECTORS,  from 

6d,  to  Is.  each. 
MILK  PANS,  from  2s.  to  6s.  each. 

PROPAGATING  AND  BEE  GLASSES,  from  2d.  each, 
WASP  TRAPS,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

LACTOMETERS,  for  trying  the  qaaUty  of  Milk,  7s.  6d.  each. 
STANDS,  for  Pianofortes,  Is;  each. 

Glass  Shades  for  Ornaments.  Parian  Marble.  Wax  and 
Aldbaster  Ornaments.  Lamp  Shades  and  Glasses.  Patent  and 
British  Plate.  Ornamental  and  Stained  Glass  ;  and  every 
article  in  the  Trade. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  AND  Co.,  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT.  L0N1>0N. 

GLASS   WATER  PIPES. 

]\ /rESSRS.  COATHUPES  amd  Co  ,  Glass  Manupao- 

J-tX  tdeess,  Bristol  and  Nailsea,  Somerset,  -continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  Ibr  the  conveyance  of  water,  &c.,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  ^-inch  to  4-inch  bores  ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 

GLASS    FOR   CONSERVATORIES.    GREENM0CJSE3,  PIT- 
FRAMES;  AND  PLATE  GLASS  FOR  DWiLLIXGS. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  hand  the  sizes  of 
a  large  quantity  of  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  in  100  feet 
bnxes  of  vaiious  sizes.     In  all  cases,  unless   the  whole  box  is 
taken  of  either  size,  extra  must  be  charged  as  specified. 
135.  6d.  per  box  ;  or  2d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 


6    inches  by  i   inches. 

6i  inches  by  5    inches 

6        „        by4i      „ 

6i    ..      by  H    „ 

6i      „        by  4        „ 

6        „        by  6 

H     .,      ty  ii     „ 

ei      ,.       bv  6        ,. 

6        ,.        by  5        „ 

6i      „        by  6i      „ 

6        „        by  bi      „ 

l?s  per  bos  ;  or  2Jd.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  bos  betaken  : 

7     inches  by  4    inches 

74  inches  by  5J  inches 

7        „        by  4J      „ 

7         .,          by6J       „ 

7        „        by  8 

7§      .,        by  6        „ 

7J      „        bv  S 

74      „        by  eh      „ 

7        ,.        bySi      „ 

8        „        bv  6        „ 

17s.  Gd  per  box ;  or  2ld.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  bos  be  taken  : 


English  ,. 

Irish    

Foreign  ,. 
Impeetal 
a  v  eh  a  gee. 

Aug.   31 

7 

14 

21 

28 

5 


bept. 


Oct. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign  Grain 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Ors. 

3590 

810 

1140 

820  sacks 

— 

— 

5770 

11210 

2030 

1710 

—    briB. 

Wheat. 

Baelet. 

Oats. 

KrE. 

Beasts. 

Peas 

43s  6d 

22s  4d 

I7s  9d 

23s  id 

2Ssllc( 

20slld 

43     2 

23    G 

17  11 

■15    4 

28    8 

27  lu 

42  10 

23     9 

17    4 

>e  1« 

29    7 

28    9 

42    7 

24  10 

17    1 

:6     4 

29    5 

;9    5 

42     8 

24     8 

16  10 

26    4 

29     5 

30    0 

42     2 

24     5 

IG     8 

.'6     7 

29     6 

31     3 

42  10 
1     0 

23  10 

17    3 
1     0 

25  10 

29    3 

J9     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1 

0 

1    0 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks'  Com  Averages, 
""    "  '    "         "  "    ~         '"    Sept.28,,   " 


-21s 


-Oct  7. 

Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...17s- 

ilustard,white,p.bash.4  ■ 

—  brown  do 7  —  10 

Rape,  per  last    24i.— 2b7. 

Cakes,  Lindseed,p.loou...8i.l5s 

—  —  foreign.p  ton,6i.l5s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.,  3i.l7s 
Tares,  per  bush,..3i  Od — as  Gd 


SMlTHFlbLD,    MoKDii,  Oct.  7. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  la-gt ;  notwithstanding  there  ia  a     .  - 

•brisk  trade  for  ihe  best  drscnpiiun-,  and  nearly  4;*  is  reached  i"ff>  ^^^  ^^^y  ^  modtrare  bubiuess  passing  in  any  desciiprion  of 
in  a  few  inmances.  There  are  a  few  more  sheep  ;  trade  is 
active  ac  about  the  rates  ot  Monday  last.  The  demand  for 
Calves  is  smaD,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain 
Friday's  quofatinns.  Fiom  Holland  and  Germany  we  have 
8<ti  He^ists,  426U  Sheep,  143  Calves,  and  29iJ  Figs  ;  trum  Set- 
land.  10  Beasts  ;  and  SloO  from  the  norihein  and  midland 
counties, 


-3     4 


Per  St.  of  3  Iba.— 8    d       s    d  Per  st.  of  8  lbs.— 8    d    e 

Best  Scots,  Here-  Best  Long-wooie  .3    6  to  3 

fords,  dsc.        ...  3    8  to  3  10     Ditto  Stiom        —    , 

Sest   Sbon^homs  3     4  —  3    8     Ewee  &  2d  quality  2  10 

*^d  quality  Beasts  2     6  —  30      Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

hebt    Downs   and  Lambs         —    ... 

HaJf-breds      ...  4     0  —  4    2     Calves 2    4  —  3  '  S 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ...        Pin-"*       3    "  4     4 

lieaats,  4261;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  27,340  ;'Calv'e.q,  253  ;  Pigs,  54  j 
Fbidai,  Oi;t   11. 

^ne  number  of  Sheep  is  lar^e,  but  cuuice  qualiries  are  scarce, 
and  consequently  dearer.  Second-rate  seU  s]o«l>  at  abuu 
Monday  s  puces.     The  supply  of  Bheep  is  considerable  for  ibe 


SEEDS. 

Canary,  per  qr. 529  to  60s 

Caraway,  per  cwt,  ...29  — 33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  — 35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  — 44 
Clover,  red,  p.  cwt.,.. —        — 

—  — fureigu.do. —        — 

—  white,  do —        — 

—  —  foreign, di>.  —        — 

LiVEEPOoL.  FaiDAr,  Oct.  4. —  uunng  the  last  three  days  the 
receipts  of  Irish  produce  into  this  port  have  been  very  incon- 
siderable, and  we  have  nune  coastwise  for  insirti-m  to-dav. 
TboQgh  we  have  few  buyers  at  our  Corn  Exchange  this  morn- 

only  an" 
Wneat,  there  is  a  decided  return  to  greater  firmness  , 
therefore  repeat  the  full  prices  of  Tuesday  fv»r  all  foreign 
Wheats,  and  in  some  instances  a  small  advance  is  practicable 
upon  the  reduced  currency  rtcently  accepted  ex-ship  ;  new 
Irish  Wheals,  on  the  C"U'rary  still  tend  a  lit'le  downwards. 
There  cominues  a  g-tod  demand  tor  Indian  Com  10  export  to 
Ireland,  up  to -Ss.  lor  jellow  Amerii.-au,  uf  which  lew  parrels 
r«niuin  on  ufier ;  ^rime  whit«  has   bei'Ome  ver\  «earcf,  is  much 

inquired  for,  aud  would  oring  an  advance. Tdbsdat,  Oct.  8. 

—  At  our  Cum  Exchange  this  mornu  g  Euili&n  and  fortigu 
Whea'  was  hrid  with  unabated  firmness  at  the  currmfy  ot  ibis 
day  se'nnigh',  which  bave  heen  very  i-tlucrantiv  complied  wiih 
on  the  pirt  of  buyers.  Allhougb  in  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peis 
little  business  v^asj  apparent,  prices  remained  unvaried.  Mait, 
upon  a  moderate  demand,  was  nieady  iu  value.  Oa  s  merely 
subtained  ibe  rates  i.f  Tuc-day  last.  Tne  pre.-ent  (rice»are: 
Wheat,  Englisb  red,  per  70  lbs.,  5s.  6d.  co  6s.  0  1.  ;  whue. 
ds  Od.  to  63.  '.id.  Barle>  Scutcli  and  Iiish,  per  t>il  Iti'-.,  2s,  lUd, 
fo  3s.  2d.  Mait,  Kt.gli-b,  per  qi-.  pal*-,  4ys.  to  55s.  Oms. 
Eiigliah  and  Scotch,  per  45  lbs.,  28.  9d.  to  3s.  0,i.  Beans, 
Englinb^  per  qr.,  2{i&.  to  S2s.    Peas,  do.  do.^  31s.  to  339. 


10  inches  bv  8   inches 
10      „        by  9 
10     „       by  10 


inches  bv  7   inches 

8  „        by  8 

9  „        by  S 
9        »        by  9 

20s.  per  box ;  or  2£d.  per  foot  i£  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 

11  inches  by  8    inches         I  13  inches  by  9    inches 

12  „        by  8        „  12      „         by  10      „ 
12      „        by  9        „              1  14      „        by  10      " 

Boxes  charged  Is.  each  ex.ra. 
T.  M.'s  Stock  of  small  Glass  is  so  large,  that  he  tiiinba  he 
can  pledge  himself  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent. 

Glass  cut  to  any  other  size  required,  in  either  16  oz.,  21  oz., 
26  oz.,  or  32  oz. 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
T.  MiLLiNGTON's  Patent  Rough  Plate  Cast,  perfectly  flat  and 
uniform,  ihe  best  manufactured.    A  small  sample  will  be  seat, 
upon  application,  to  prove  it. 

Cot  to  oedek  in  Panes. 

Not  above  15  inches  long 

Above  15  inches  and  not  above  35 

„      3a  „  „  50 

.,      50  „  „  75 

„      75  „  „         lOJ 

100  inches  and  above 

This  is  not  the  article  that  some  of  the  trade  decry. 
Hartley's  Patent  Rough  Plate,  also,  supplied  in  any  quan- 
tity, which  is  rather  cheaper. 

In  Squases  cdt  in  the  sizes  ordebed.    Per  Foot. 

Under    3  by    6 Os.  4d. 

8  by   6  and  under  10  by    8 0    4i 

"  ■       "  14  by  10 0    5" 

14  ft.,  or  sizes  not  exceeding  20  ins.  long  0    5| 


in. 

thick. 

i  in.  tbick. 

Os 

64. 

05.  IW. 

0 

8 

1      1 

0 

9!^ 

1      3 

1 

0 

1      3 

1 

3 

1      * 
1      6 

10  by    8 

1 

14  by  10 

U 

14  ft. 

H 

3 

i 

i 

s 

5 

6 

6 

8 

8 

10 

10 

1-2 

12 

15 

30 

,        0     6- 

30 

0    6i 

35 

■        0    1' 

40        , 

,        0    71 

iS        , 

.        0    8 

60        ,.        0    8 

60        , 

70 

,        

GLASS    FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  HORTICULTUBAL 
PORPOSES,  GLASS  PANTILES,  SLATES,  &0. 


tmwm  mnaasa 


nenjujiKiUi   cucumbes  classes 


MILK  PANS  2s.  to  Ss.  each.  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates  ;  PropaffatiDff  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cacumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lod.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  per  dozen ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Glass  Plates,  in  wooden  frames, 
for  butter  and  pastry,  »fcc.  ;  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  OmameDts,  Fi^h  Globes,  Plate  aud  Window  Glass 
of  every  JescriptioD,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  ililk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Cd.  ;  6  tubes,  10s,  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  Glass,  die. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON.  GLASS,  COLOUR.  AND  PAINT 
M.^NUFACTUREB,  S7,  BISHOPSQAIE-STREET  WITH- 
OUT, LOiNDON. 
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HATTON  NURSET^Y,    NBAR    HOUNSLOW.    MTODLESEX. 
TO  NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN    NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
20,000    Scarlet    and    other     Rhododendrons,     20  000     Ghent 
and  other   Azaleus,   2000  Andromedas,   60i0  Kulraias,    2000 
Hardy  Heaths,   1000  Daphne  Cneoram,    3000   Cedar  of  Le- 
banon, 1  to  4  feet,  in  pots,  3i>0  Preonia  arbarea  ;  also  a  large 
quantitv  of  SeedlinffS  of  sorts. 

MESSRS.  PKOTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are  directed, 
bv  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr,  John  Ronalds,  to  <  ffer 
"to  an  unreserved  sale  by  Auction,  on  the  premi.-es,  Hatton 
Nursery,  near  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  about  li  mile  from  the 
Feltham  Station,  on  MONDAY,  October  H.  and  tollowioe:  day, 
at  11  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK, 
consisting  of  a  lar;:^e  and  rich  assortment  of  American  Plants, 
Evergreen?,  and.  Deciduoas  Shrubs,  comprising  LaureU,  Irish 
Tews,  Pinus  of  sorts ;  Spruce,  Scotch,  and  Larch  Firs  ; 
Lime,  Ald--r.  Ash,  Plaoe,  a  larpe  quantity  of  Qaick,  three  fine 
specimens  of  Cedms  Deodara,  8  to  10  feet,  (be— May  be  viewed 
prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  had  (Hd  each,  returnable  to 
purchaser")  on  the  premises  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsman  in 
London  ;  atid  of  the  -^uc-ioneers,  Le.vtonstone,  Essex.       

A  LARGE  AND  IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  EYERGREENS. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NUHSEKTMaN, 

AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  Mr.  J.Smith  to  submit  to  an  unre'^erved  Sale 
byAnctim,  on  the  premises,  Dalston  Nursery,  Middlesex,  on 
THUaSDAY,  October  17th,  and  following  day,  at  12  o'clock 
precisely,  the  whole  of  the  va  uable  EYERGREENS,  com- 
prising tioe-grown  plants  of  variegated  Hollies,  Aucuba,  Box, 
Xaare-ttQus,  Laurels,  Phillyreas,  Scarlet  Aubutus,  Bay, 
Rhododendrons,  Andromeda  florsbanda,  Azaleas,  Ldac,  Ivies, 
Brooms,  and  Clematis  in  pots,  together  with  the  remaining 
Greenhouse  Plants.  May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had,  one 
■week  prior  to  the  sale  (6<i  each,  retuniahle  to  purchasers)  on 
the  premises  ;  of  the  principal  seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  Esses.  _ 


BRENTFORD,  MIDDLESEX. 

To   Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeaers, 

and  Puhlic  Companies  eng<iged  m  Plaaiing. 

MESSRS  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are  directed, 
by  the  Esecu'ors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Ronalds,  to  submit 
to  public  comt-etiiion  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  the  Butts 
and  Toola  ids  Nurseries,  on  MOND.aY,  October  21,  and  eight 
followiDg  days,  at  11  for  12  o'clock  precisely  eaea  day,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  Lots,  without  the  sli^hest  reserva- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  valuable  NUR-^ERY  STOCK,  riding 
over  30  acrew,  which  is  particularly  worthy  tbe  attention  of 
Noblemen  and  Geoilemen  laying  out  thetr  Grounds,  as  well  as 
the  Trade,  fur  its  excellence,  and  comprise  several  thousand 
Truit  Trees  of  the  leading  and  approved  varieties,  a  large 
quantity  of  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  and  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
together  with  a  rich  assortment  of  Evergreens.— May  be  viewed 
prior  to  tbe  sale,  and  Catdlogues  bad,  on  the  premises,  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery,  t  evonet-ne,  E-s^x. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SEEDSMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  iu'^tructions  Irom  the  Assifrnees  of  Mr.  Charles 
BuNTAED  {a  bankrupt),  to  offer  to  public  comp''titi>'n,  by 
Auction,  on  the  premises  (Nash  and  Hicks's  Waiebouse, 
Horsleydown),  on  THUR^D^Y,  October  31,  at  11  o'clock,  the 
Tvhole  of  tbe  valuable  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS  IN  TRADE, 
viz.,  Sacks,  Bugs,  Weights,  Scales,  and  Measures  ;  a  capital 
"Winnowing  Macuine,  Nests  of  Seed  Drawers.  &>c.. — May  be 
viewed,  and  Cdtalogues  had  of  AVm.  Whi'more,  Esq.,  Official 
Assignee,  Basinghali-street ;  of  Messrs.  Morten  Thomas  and 
Holland,  Solicitors,  Mincing-lane,  London  ;  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone.  E<s«e. 


3\V\  OROHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  bega  to  announce  that  he  has 
just  received  notice  of  the  arrival  of  a  consignment  of 
most  rare  and  valuable  ORCHIDS,  in  perfect  health,  iacluding 
the  following  choice  species  :  Saccotabium  Bluiiiei  mnju-, 
Vanda  tricolor,  Yanda  su^vis,  Spathoglotiis  piicata,  Coalo- 
gyoes.  itc.  A  more  detailed  advertisemenc  will  appear  in  the 
nextNutuber  of  this  Paper,  and  the  day  of  Sale  announced. 
38,  Kiug-street.  Coven t-garden,  Oct.  12. 

EARE  AND  NEW  ORCHIDS  FROM    THE    INTERIOR    OF 

NEW    GRENADA. 

AN  IMPORTATION  DBsERYING  ATTENTION. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  the  honour  to  announce 
that  he  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  his  Great  Room,  3S,  King- 
street,  Coveut  garden,  on  MONDAY,  the  2lst  October,  ai;  12  for 
1  o'clock,  an  importation  of  Rare  and  Va  uable  ORCHIDS,  just 
arrived  bv  the  lasc  West  Indian  steamer.  Colieoied  in  the 
interior  of  New  Grenada,  by  Mr.  Schlim,  traveller  to  Mr. 
Linden.  Amongst  the  many  varieties  contained  in  this  collec- 
tion may  be  meutioned,  Uropedium  Lindenii,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary Orchid  known,  tbe  fluwers  measuring  from  24  to 
30  inches  in  diameter ;  OdoutOjiIossum  bas^ilabium,  and 
several  ne*  and  brilliant  species;  Subralia  dichotnma,  and 
four  oew  species;  Eriopsis  rutidobulbon,  wib  gigantic  bulbs, 
the  stems  ^rowing  2  feec  h?gh,  covered  with  from-iO  to  CO  beau- 
titul  flowers;  C,\cooches  barbatum ;  a  new  and  beautiful 
M^amhus  ;  two  new  and  pretty  HouUt^cias  ;  a  new  genns,  bear- 
ing  large  aud  splendid  flowers  ;  aaoiher  very  i-emarkable  new 
genus;  Burlingionia  Granadeosis  ;  a  new  Trichnpilia  ;  an 
Anguloi,  with  beautiful  orange-culoured  flowers  ;  and  several 
new  Uncidiums,  Stanhopeas,  Warreas,  Brassavola*  Mormodes, 
Epidendr  .ms,  ic,  to  which  will  hi  added  several  fine  speci- 
mens of  Aiiguloa  Clnwesii  and  Ruckerii,  Odontoglossum  citros- 
mum  Vd,T.  roseum,  Oucidtum  papilio  majas,  Epidendrum  bicor- 
Jiutum,  Catcieya  Mossise,  and  many  other  favourite  species, — 
May  be  viewed  ou  the  morning  of  sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


FULHAM  ROAD. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR  D.  A.  RA.MSAY  has  been  favoured  with  in- 
structions from  Mr.  J.  Shearman,  to  submit  to  public 
-compe'iuon,  >  n  TUESDAY,  October  15  and  two  following  dajs, 
at  12  o'cl  -ck  (hi-i  lease  baviat;  expired;,  on  tbe  premises,  near 
Queen's  Elm,  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  a  pornou  of  tbe  valu- 
able  NUKSERY  STOCK,  comprising  Standard  and  Dwarf 
trained  Pearhe>,  Nectarines,  &c.,  a  large  quHniity  of  fine 
Eveigreens,  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Tives,  4c.  A 
choice  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  «fec.  May  be 
viewed  piior  to  the  Sale.  Ca(al«'gnes  may  be  had  on  the 
premises  ;  of  tbe  principal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctionoerj 
BromptuQ  Nursery,  Fuiham  road,  London. 


ABSOLUTE  SALE  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  EVER. 
G  sEtiNS,   AND  OTHEK  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  D.  A  Ramsay  win  sell  by  Auction,  at  the 
Broiiip'on  Auction  Groun'I,  Fu  ham-ro^d,  Brompton 
{one  inilc  Irum  rijdt-park  CoruerJ.  on  1  UESDAY,  OcCot.er  29. 
and  f.liowiug  day,  at  12  o'clock,  2000  Scarlet  and  utuer  Rho. 
dodcudrous,  AZriieas,  .'\ndr^>meda.  Ledum,  Sc.  ;  1000  Standard, 
Dwaif,  auG  PiU-ir  Hoses,  Stdndard  and  Dvvai  t-ii  ained  Fruit- 
trees  ;  KiUU  Victoria  aud  other  Rhubarb  Knots.  Fig-ci  ees,  S  rung 
Grape  Vm.-.^  ;  about  500U  tvergreens,  "iOUO  Oru omenta  Trees, 
Decidu  us  shrubs,  ttc— May  be vicWcd prior  iu6>ite,  and  Cata- 
liigues  had  ai  the  pnncipui  Seed  Shop-*,  aud  ot  the  AUCLioneer, 
Brompton  Nursery,  Fuiham-road,  London, 


TU  GENTLEMEN  PLANTING. 

MR.  WILDE  13  inBtrueted  to  Sail  by  Auction,  ou 
TUESDiYand  WEDNESDAY.  October  15th  and  16^.h, 
all  the  fine  and  healthy  Stock  of  FOREST  TREES  (tbe  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Bell,  who  is  decHniug  bu'^iness),  on  his  Nursery 
Grounds,  adjoining  the  New  Church.  Lakenliam.  The  Stock 
consists  of  Larch,  Spanish  Chestnut.  Huzel,  Scotch,  True 
Highlan-i  Pine,  Spruce,  Silver,  Ash,  Beech,  Elm,  Birch.  Oak, 
Holly,  Yews,  Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  sever;il  hundred 
thousand  Whitethorn,  with  a  geaeral  assortment  of  Forest  and 
Ornamental  Trees.  Catalogues  will  be  ready  five  days  prior  to 
the  Sale. 

M~~R7J.  J.  foster,  of  the  Edgware  Nurseries,  will 
offer  to  public  competition,  at  the  London  Auction  Mart, 
Bartholomew-lane,  on  TUESDAY  next,  October  15,  a  quantity 
of  Fruit  Trees,  fine  Evergreens,  OrnamonEal  Shrubs,  and  some 
beautiful  Stand  ard  and  Dwarf  Roses. — Caalogues  to  be  bad  of 
the  Au-^  'on-er*.  E^^ware  ;  at  2i.  Mark-Iane  ;  and  tbe  Mart. 


MR.  HaSLaM  begs  to  iuform  the  Pablic,  that  in 
conspquence  of  the  late  arrival  of  the  Ghent  steamer, 
this  week,  tbe  lar^e  consignment  of  CAMELLIAS,  LtLIUMS, 
&C.,  will  not  be  Sold  till  FRIDAY,  Ocr.  ISth,  ac  the  Auction 
Mart  ;  at  which  time,  also,  will  be  sold  a  large  quantity  of 
Roses,  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c.— Catalogues  at  the  Mart,  and  South 
Essex  Nurseries,  Eppiog, 

"VICTORIA  NURSERY,"   NEW  HILLINGDON,  NEAR 
UXBRIDGE. 

MR.  H.  MORTEN  will  sell  hy  Auction,  on  the 
Premises,  as  above,  on  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
THURSDAY,  the  loth,  16th,  and  I7tb  of  October,  1S50,  at  10 
for  11  o'clock  each  day,  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  under  a  Deed 
of  Assignment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Creditors  nf  Mr.  William 
Bright,  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising 
about  500  Wall-trained  Apricot,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Plum, 
Cherry,  and  Pear  Trees ;  1500  Stake-trained  Dwarf  and 
Standard  Fruit  Trees,  600  Standard  Cherrie«,  600  Standard 
Roses,  300  Hemlock  Spruce.  3300  Hollies,  15ju  Common  Laurels, 
100  >tandard  Rhododendrons,  1000  Variegated  Box,  90  very 
fine  Cellars  of  Lebanon  ;  2000  yards  of  Box  Edging,  200  verv 
fiae  Portugal  Laurels,  4Ut»  small  ditto,  SO  Sca'let  Thorns  S50 
stripe  1  Hollies,  3iiU  fine  common  Laurels,  loOu  Laurusmus, 
50  American  Arbor-vitse,  lOdO  Dwarf  Khod-dendrons,  200  Cdina 
Arbor- vitEB  and  others,  150  Red  Cedars,  100  Azaleas,  75  Large 
Yews,  8)0  common  Yews,  and  a  quantity  of  other  Stock.  The 
Stock  can  with  confidence  be  recommended,  being  in  very  fine 
eon'"ition,  and  must  be  sold  without  the  least  reserve. 

The  LEASE  of  the  substantial  and  convenient  DWELLING 
HOUSE,  with  the  Greenhouse,  Forcing  Pits,  and  Nursery 
Ground,  will  be  offered  for  sale  on  tbe  tirot  day,  previous  to  the 
sale  of  the  stoctt. 

-May  be  viewed  any  time  previous  to  the  Sale  (Sundays 
excepted). 

Catalogues  may  be  bad  (seven  days  prior  to  the  Sale)  ^'n  the 
Premises  ;  of  Messrs,  Riches  and  WooDBaiDOE,  Solicitors, 
Us  bridge;  and  at  the  oflices  of  the  Auctioneer,  Uxbridge, 
Middlesex. 


HACKNEY.— TO  NCRSEYMEN  AND  OTHERS. 
^/JR.  LEREVV  will  Sell  by  Auction,  on  tbe  premises 
i»J.  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Street,  Wells-street,  Hackney,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  15.  at  11  for  12  o'c  ock,  without  reserve, 
the  valuable  Stock  in  Trade  of  that  idd-estabtished  Nursery, 
compri-ing  fine  Aucubas,  Lauiels,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Hollies,  Laurustinus,  Evergreens,  Ivies,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees, 
70IJ0  Greenhou-e  Plants,  i2  large  standing  Pear  Tree=,  Lights, 
Framp",  aud  Glasses  ;  Waggon,  Cans.  Chaise,  Horses,  Pony, 
&C.—  To  be  viewed  two  davs  prior  to  the  Sale  and  Catalogues 
had,  on  the  premises  ;  of  Mr.  Street,  111.  Goswell-road  ;  and  of 
the  Auctioneer,  2,  Cardingt^u-su^et,  Hampstead-road,  near 
fie  Eust'insqu  «re  station. 


CHfcRISEY.   SURREY. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  NUtiSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR,  W.ITEkER  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  MOiN DAY, 
October  2S,  aud  foUoning  day,  at  U  o'clock,  by  order  of 
the  Proprietor,  at  Brox,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Chert>ey,  und  one  mile  from  the  Add  estone  Station,  a  va!u- 
ablrt  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  75,01)0  Fruit,  For-iSt,  and 
other  Trees,  Eversreen  and  other  shrubs,  including  Spruce 
and  Larch  Firs,  Birch,  Horse  Chestnut,  Turkey  Oak  and 
Holly,  Common,  Wood,  and  Portuiral  L^iurels,  Arbntus,  Lau- 
restious  and  LaDurnuras,  Standard,  D  wai  f,  and  Climbing  Roses, 
Honeysuckles,  Irish  Ivy,  Dapbnes,  Clematis  and  Aucubas, 
Pears,  Peaches.  Apricots,  and  Necrainnes,  Plum,  Pear,  and 
other  Stocks,  Rhodiidendroas,  Aaaleas,  Kajmias,  and  other 
American  Plants,  Ornamental  and  other  Flo-werina:  Shrubs, 
8uii,UJ0  Bedded  and  Seedling  Quick,  and  other  Stock,  tbe 
whole  cf  which  are  in  a  safe  moving  condition. —  May  be 
viewed  one  week  previous  to  the  sale,  by  app  ymg  to  Mr. 
Geoege  Geay,  Brox  ;  and  Catalogues  bad  on  the  [jremises, 
and  of  Mr.  Watebes,  Auctioneer,  Land  aud  Timber  Surveyor, 
Chertsey,  Surrey. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.   NURSERYMEN,  AND 
OTHERS. 
SUNNINGDALE  AMERICAN  NURSERY,  near  Sunningbill, 
Berks,  two  miles  from  Virgioia  Water,  two  miles  from  Snu- 
nioghill  ^'elis,  and  half  a  mile  from  Shrub's  Hill. 

MR  WaTERER  will  Sell  by  Auction,  on  MON- 
DAY, November  4,  1850,  and  following  days,  at  11  for  12 
o'c'ock  precisely  part  of  the  estenjve  and  valuable  NDRSEKY 
STOCK  uf  ilr.  Jaind'i  Walker;  eonsisting  of  26,000  blooming 
Rhododendrons  ;  Kalmiaa  and  Azaleas  for  Forcing,  aud  many 
large  ornamental  Plants  ;  a  large  quantity  of  Choice  Ever- 
greens and  Flowering  Stirubs,  Dwarf  Roses,  and  Honeysuckles, 
Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  Apples,  Pearc,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaches  Apricots,  and  Nectarines,  of  the  mot  approved  sort.=, 
Common  aud  Portugal  Laurels  of  ail  sizes,  Birch,  Ash,  anu 
Oak,  Purple  and  Common  Beech,  Spruce,  Laicb,  Scotch  and 
Balm  of  Gilead  Firs,  ot  all  sizes,  a  large  quantity  of  Quick,  fi-om 
3  to  5  year>  od,  aud  a  great  variety  ot  other  Nuroery  Stock, 
vpell  Worth  the  attentiou  of  Nurservmen  aud  others,  about 
planting,  being  in  a  safe  m.oviDg  cooditioo.  N  B.— The  above 
is  the  produce  of  Seven  Acre--,  aad  will  be  sold  withoui  reserve, 
as  the  Lease  expires  at  Midsummer,  1851. — May  be  viewed  one 
weeK  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  lia  '  ou  the  premises  ; 
of  Mr.  Chablwood,  Seed^man,  Covtnt-giiiden  ;  and  of  Mr. 
Wateree,  Auctioneer,  Chertsey,  Surrey,  who  will  forward 
them  on  applica'ioa,  by  post,  enciosini;  six  postage-stamps. 

NURSERY  STOCK  TO  BE  SOLD. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  great  Bargain,  the  STOCK  OF  A 
NURSERY,  situate  within  three  miles  of  one  of  the  first 
seaports  in  tbe  Kingdom,  comprising  a  general  coUectiou  ot 
FruiL  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Evergreens,  A.mericaji  Plants. 
(fcc,  there  being  hardly  any  Forest  Trees.  Al-o  Fiv-e  Hot  and 
Gr.  enhouses,  and  tbeir  cvintents  of  choice  plants  ;  ibe  whole 
NurK.r.v  occupying  about  12J  acres.  Tbe  Rirutdl,  with  Dwelliug 
House,  iic,  v.  ry  iii;ht.  The  proprietor  would  leave  nius'.  of  the 
m-iuey  on  approved  aecuiitj,  and  will  give  most  saiistacior^- 
rt-as.itis  for  di-po^'ng  ot  the  Stock. — Ad-iress  J.  H.  W.,  Gar- 
deners' Chr-ini&e  Office,  with  real  name  and  address. 


TO  Bbl  LKT,aud  entered  oniujmediatel>,BEClvLEY 
NURSEltY,  with  Cottage,  Yard,  Barn,  Slieos,  aud  Garden, 
together  wi'h  two  small  Tentmeuis,  and  Gardens  adjoiuiiig, 
and  about  Five  Acre-  of  Nurser>  aud  omer  Laud,  par.  Ij  tithe- 
fr- e  The  Tenant  will  be  rtquired  to  lake  tbe  snrubs  and 
Plants  at  aveludcion, — For  further  particulars,  apply  CO  Mis. 
i  Ogq,  at  tbe  JJursery,  Reckley,  Chrisicnurch,  Hants. 


FAtMS    I'J   LbT,    VVitd  IMMbLH  A  ft;  PUSshtoaloN. 

"j^/rR.  HURLEY,  Farm  Agcnt  and  Valuer,  bess  to 
ItX  urge  Farmers  and  Others,  requiring  either  Large 
or  Small  FARMS,  to  make  known  their  wants  imme- 
diately to  him,  as  he  has  upwards  of  FIFTY  FARMS,  Arable 
and  Meadow,  of  the  first  description,  from  60  to  6ijO  acres, 
adapted  to  every  kind  of  Farming,  and  rents  to  meet  the  times, 
in  Surrey,  Camps,  Sussex,  Easex,  Berks,  Bucks,  Kent,  and 
Middlesex.  —  All  applications  (accompanied  by  t*vu  ettimps) 
addressed  to  tbe  Auctioneer,  h2.  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars- 
road,  London,  will  meet  with  instant  attention. — Proprietors 
having  Farms  to  Let  are  solicited  to  insert  the  same  in 
Mr.  Hurley's  Regisrer. 

The  Following  Desirable  Fakms  are  submitted  in  addition 
to  Mb.  Hdelei's  la=t  Published  List,  to  which  he  hags  to  refer 
atttution,  namely  : 

A  YERY  EXCELLENT  FARM  known  as  "Rookwood  Hall," 
situate  in  Essex,  comprising  TWO  HUNDRED  and  EIGHTY 
ACRES  of  sound  Turnip,  Wheat,  and  Barley  Land,  Forty 
Meadow,  with  capital  Residence  and  Ouibuildiugs. — Rent  and 
tithes  moderate. 

Also,  a  SMaLL  MEADOW  FARM  of  SIXTY  ACRES,  with 
very  capital  H^use  and  Buildings,  Orchards.  &c.,  situate  near 
Bristol,  and  a  Station  on  the  Exeter  Raihvav. 

Likewise,  a  good  FARM  of  TWO  HUNDRED  ACRES, 
45  Meadow,  goo  i  Premi=es,  near  the  Hatfield  Station,  Herts. 

Also,  aCAPITAL  FARM  of  FIVE  HUNDRED  and  THIRTY 
ACRES,  in  Beiks,  74  Meadow,  74  Down  Pasture,  remainder 
Arable,  with  excellent  Premises.— Rent,  tithe  Iree,  Zlol,  a-jear. 
Near  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

Another  in  the  same  County,  nearly  FITS  HUNDRED 
ACRES,  considered  the  best  Farm  in  Berks;  near  a  Station 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

And  lastly,  another  of  FoUR  HUNDRED  ACRES,  same 
C  lunty,  and  near  to  the  Panybourne  Station  on  tbe  Great 
"Western  Railway. 

Rents  of  each  to  meet  the  times.  Apply  for  terms  and  to 
treat  (inclosing  two  stamps),  to  Mr.  Hdelet's  offices,  62, 
Nelson- square,  Blackfriars-road,  Loudon. 

PARTNERSHIP  WANTED,  in  the  NURSERY 
and  SEED  TRADES.— The  Advertiser,  a  young  Man,  of 
bu%ine^s  habits,  is  desirous  of  taking  a  share  in  a  business 
where  his  personal  superintendence  aud  a  moderate  capital 
cau  be  made  avai'able,  and  make  him  a  suitable  return  ;  or  a 
moderate  business  would  be  taken  wholly.  Persons  who  are 
desiirous  of  either  personal  or  pecuniary  assistance  will  find 
this  an  eligible  opportunity.  Full  particulars,  with  real  name, 
addressed  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  W.  Hill's  Hoi  ticuitural  Works,  Green- 
wich, will  have  prompt  and  immediate  attention. 

This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 

REMOVAL     OF     SMITUFIELD      MARKET.— 
Excelteut  LAIRAGE  for  CATTLE  and  SHEEP,  at  the 
subjoined  low  rates,  is  provided  ac  the  ISLISG  TON  CATTLE 

Market. 

LAIRAGE. 

Cattle,  3d.  per  head,  for  one  or  any  number  of  nights. 

Sheep,  6d.  per  score  ;  if  at  Grass,  1.%  per  score. 

Fodder  of  tne  best  quality  on  the  mosi  moderate  terms. 

An  ample  supply  of  Water. 

Ihe  accomm  dation  is  spacious  and  extensive,  the  Sheds 
covering  many  acres  of  giound. 

Cattle  trom  a  distance  may  be  consigned  to  the  Lairs  direct, 
and  upon  notice  being  given  by  letter,  addressed  to  "  the  Super- 
inendentof  ibe  Islington  Cattle  Market.  Islinfiton,  London," 
will  be  met  at  the  railway  or  wharf.-.,  will  be  provided  for  at 
tbe  Lairs,  and  safely  handed  over  to  the  Sal«  sman  or  other 
parties  for  whom  they  may  be  intended.  Foreigners  buying 
ca  ctle  in  England,  and  requiring  to  place  ibem  wnere  they  may 
be  carefully  taken  care  of  until  they  shall  tave  completed  tbeir 
purchases,  or  are  ready  to  embartt,  will  find  the  accomrooda- 
liou  offered  must  desirable  and  econi.niical. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSEHYATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  l6-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  3  . 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  iu. mediate  delivery. 
Lists    of    Prices    and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 

Patent  rough  plate,  thick  crown  glass,  glass 
tiles  and  slates,  water-pipes,  propagating 
glasses,  glass  mile  pans,  patent  plate-glass, 
ornamental  window  glass,  and  glass  shades, 

to  James  Hetles  and  Co.,  35,  SoDo-square,  Loudon. 
See  ibe  Gardeners'  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month, 

Vj  ITCHELL'S     MINERAL  BLA.CK     PAINT.  — 

i-'J-  This  antiseptic  Paint  is  intended  for  JPark  Fencing,  and 
for  all  farming  purposes  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted,  by  its  pre- 
vention of  dry  rot  in  timber  aud  repellance  of  damp,  tor  Barns, 
Stables,  Outhouses,  Weather  Boarding,  Hup-p'-les  ;  also  for 
Carts,  Waggons,  d:c.,  particularly  the  Wheels,  and  for  Iron  Hur- 
dles, Iron  Railings,  and  all  Wood  or  Iron  Work  in  exposed 
situations.  For  Brick  Walls  it  is  highly  serviceable  as  a.  pre- 
veufive  of  damp,  and  also  for  Walls  intended  for  Fruit  Trtes, 
as,  besides  preserving  tbe  Wall,  it  increases  the  heat  in  all  situ- 
atious  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  prevents  the  harbouring  of 
insects.  It  is  also  an  excellent  covering  for  Canvas,  or  Cart 
Tilts,  Roofing,  »tc.  Sold  in  casks  coutainiog  from  1  cwt.  to 
any  quantity,  at  lis.  6d.  per  cwc,  quite  ready  tor  use,  by 

jAMbs  pHiLiiPS  and  Co.  (.be  sole  agents),  116,  Bidhopsgate- 
street  Without,  London. 

T^HE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW,  1850.— 
X  The  CERTIFICATES  of  ENTRY,  for  CAT  LE,  SHEEP, 
PIGS,  and  POULTRY,  are  now  ready,  and,  with  tbe  PRIZE 
LISTS,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secretary. 
Intending  Exhibitors  are  particularly  requested  to  mention  the 
nature  of  the  St  ck  for  which  they  require  Certificates.  The 
euiries  close  on  SAIURDAY,  tbe  lech  of  Noveo.ber. 

The  ^how  will  be  held  in  the  Hinglei  Eshicition  Hali, 
Eeoad-staeet.  T.  B.  WaiGHT,  Honoraiy  Secretary. 

Union-street,  Birmingham,  Oct.  12. 

POULTRY.— PURE  COCHIN  CHINA,  SUSSEX 
FOWLS,  CROS^-BKED  JUNGLE,  AND  GAME  FOWLS, 
bred  by  the  Zoological  Soeiety. — For  priues,apply  to  Mr.  Milleb, 
buperintendent,  at  the  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


/  lOCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.— FOR  SALE,  a  few 
V-/  choice  full  grown  Chickens,  bitd  from  imported  birds. — 
Apply  to  James  Manmstee,  Pit  Place,  Grays,  Esses.  The 
Gravesend  steamers  call  at  Grays  pier. 


KHEUMaTISM.— A  WONDERFUL  CURE  OF 
WHICH  DISEASE  HAS  BEEN  EFFECTED  BY  HOL- 
LOWaY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS. -Mr.  Donald  McKel- 
L*B,  of  Murruinhid^'ee,  in  New  South  Wales,  states,  that  a  man 
of  ah  'Ut  ot>}ears  ol  age,  employed  by  John  Peter,  Esq  ,  Jusu^^e 
of  tbe  Peace  in  that  Colony,  soffdred  for  12  montns  from  au 
attack  of  Rheumatism,  brMU.,'ht  on  by  e\p..sure  to  Wet  and 
Cold  ;  be  wassopaiufutly  ufflic  ed,  that  bis  body  was  bent  nearly 
double.  In  this  deplorable  condition,  he  conimeoced  U'^ing 
Hollowax's  Omtment  and  Puis,  and  so  spt-edy  was  the  eure 
tffcted  tiy  iheui,  ihat  it  seemed  lo  tnose  who  hdd  witnessed  his 
siilfering-,  little  less  than  a  miracle  —Sold  by  all  Druggists, 
aud  at  Professor  HoLLon"AX'8  EstabLisbment,  244,  Strand, 
Lonion. 
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Re-issue,  Part  I.,  on  Firat  October,  to  be  continued  Monthly, 

In  Parts,  2«.  M-.  each,  Super  'Royal  8vo. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICU 

PRACTICAL  AND   SCIENTIFIC; 


THE  THEORY,  THE  ART,  AND  THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING, 

IN  ALL  THIOm  DEPARTMENTS,  AEE  THOEOUGHLY  AND  PRACTICALLY  TREATED. 

UPWARDS  OF  FIFTY  OF  THE  HOST  EMISHT  FARMERS,  lAB  AGEHS,  AND  SCIEXIIFIC  MES  OF  lUE  DAY. 
EDITED    BY    JOHN    0.    MORTON, 


EDITOR  OF  <THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE.* 


5U3itJ  aSolJE  ®ne  €i)omanO  Illustrations  on  ffiiSioolt  anlr  SteeL 


The  otject  of  this  Work  is  to  present  to  the  Agricultural  Reader  the  whole  of  the  truth  immediately  comiected  with  his 
profession,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  the  men  most  fanuliar  with  the  sciences  it  involves,  the  methods  it  employs,  and  the 
risks  it  incurs.  For  this  purpose,  every  topic  requiring  discussion  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  it 
nas  been  a  matter  of  personal  experience  and  study. 

Agriculture  is  so  extensive  a  subject,  that  no  one  wiiter  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  all  its  departments ; 
and  it  is  a  subject  so  variable  with  circumstances,  and  therefore  so  hable  to  misrepresentation,  that  no  other  kind  of 
knowledge  is  worth  communicating.  Many  previous  attempts  have  been  made  to  condense  in  one  Work  all  esistiug 
information  on  Agricultural  affairs ;  but  the  Authors,  or  Editors,  however  skilful  in  recording  their  own  experience,  and 
however  successful  there,  have  never  had  equal  success  in  conveying  the  experience  of  others.  The  Agriculturist,  in  daily 
contact  with  Nature,  requires  the  assistauce  of  those  who  have  had  personal  acquaintance  with  her  laws  and  require- 
ments ;  writers  retailing  an  experience  at  second  hand  upon  these  points,  can  neither  be  accurate  nor  fuU  enough  for  his 
pm^jose. 

In  offering,  therefore,  to  the  Agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  a  Ctolopedia  op  Agricultuke,  Pkactical  and 
Scientific,  intended  to  be  a  Standard  Book  of  reference  on  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we  should  greatly  mistake 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  did  we  present  a  mere  comjiUation  of  bygone  information,  which,  however  interesting  in  itself, 
can  be  of  little  real  use  to  the  practical  man. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  knowledge  of  his  art  can  he  brought  down  to  the  present  day ;  its  various  methods — 
detailed  with  accuracy  for  his  information ;  and  the  explanations  given  of  their  success  or  failure  which  the  now  more 
pcilbct  Theory  of  Agriculture  has  furnished ;  is  to  place  every  department  of  the  wide  subject  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
ha\e  made  it  their  especial  study. 

To  accomplish  this  desii-ablc  object  has  been  the  great  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Publishers  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Agri- 
culture ;  and  for  this  pmpose  the  assistance  of  our  most  distinguished  agricultural  writers  has  been  engaged.  Each 
separate  topic  wiU  be  discussed  by  its  own  student,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  presented  as  perfectly  as  possible. 
The  reader  wiU  therefore  receive  no  mere  compilation  of  other  works — he  wiU,  in  every  section  of  the  subject,  be 
instructed  by  the  man  who  has  made  it  his  especial  study.  Thus,  even  in  the  '  Calendar  of  Farm  Operations,'  which 
might,  perhaps  harmlessly,  have  been  a  mere  abstract  of  previous  publications  on  farm  practice,  the  successive  sentences 
have  been  penned  by  those  who  have  themselves  carried  out  the  processes  described,  or  the  instructions  suggested :  and  in 
that  one  appendage  to  the  Work,  the  details  of  farm  operations  are  given  as  actually  practised  in  twenty  difierent  counties 
of  Scotland  and  England,  by  more  than  twenty  of  oirr  most  successful  farmers  and  cultivators. 

As  regards  the  body  of  the  Work,  the  names  of  its  writers — a  list  of  which  is  appended — are  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  practical  value  of  the  performance.  A  Work  on  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Agriculture,  of  which  the  several  departments 
are  undertaken  by  such  contributors,  may  well  command  confidence. 

Illustrations  on  wood  and  steel,  of  Farm  Buildings,  Insects,  Plants,  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  Agricultural  Machines, 
Implements  and  Operations,  &c.,  wiU  be  given  wherever  it  is  presumed  they  can  be  useful. 


A   LIST    OF   THE   WEITEES. 

THEORY   OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Its  BOTANY,  fully  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings— John  Lind- 
LE7,Ph.D.,F.K.S.  Diseases  OF  Plants — Rev.  M.J.Eekkelet, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  King's  CUffc,  Wansford. 

Its  CHEMISTRY— LtonPlatfaie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.;  JohnThokas 
Way,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Roy.  Agricult.  See.  of  England. 

Its  ENTOMOLOGY,  including  Descriptions  and  iLLusTaATioNS 


of  the  Insects  which  injure  or  benefit  Crops,  and  affect  Catiie— 

John  Cuetis,  F.L.  S.,  Author  of  'The  British  Entomology,'  &c. 
Its  GEOLOGY— John  Morton,  F.G.S.,  Whitfield,  Gloucestershire; 

Joshua  TEHfliZB,  F.G.S.,  of  the  National  Geol.  Surrey. 
Its  HISTORY  and  GENERAL  PHILOSOPHY— C,  Wken  Hos- 

xiNS,B.A. 


ART    OF   AGRICULTURE. 


The  EDUCATION  of  its  Practitioners— C.  Ween  Hosk^ns,  BA. 
Its  PECULIARITIES,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Flandees— Ph.  Puset,  M.P.;  Rev.W.  Hickey.M  A^.Thatcham ' 
IS'ewbury,  Berkshire;  John  Haiton,  Tenant  of  Drunmod, 
Cupar-Fife;  T.G.J.TAM  DEN  BoscH.  Holland- 
Its  MACHINES,  fully  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood  and 
Steel— John  C.  Morton,  Whitfield,  Berkeley,  GloucestersluTe. 
Its  BUILDINGS  and  ROADS,  fully  Illustrated  by  Engravings— 

James  Newlands,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Liverpool. 
The  SOIL:  Valuation,  Surveying,  Enclosures — John  Bea- 
VENDER,  Land  Agent,  Cirencester.  Improvement  of  Bogs  and 
Wastes — Rev.W.  Hickey,  M.A.  Draining — John  Gibd- 
\r  WOOD,  F.R.S.SA„,AgriculturalEngineer.  Manuring — J.Han- 
™  NAM,  Tenant,  Kirk  Deighton,  Wetherby,  Yorkshire.  Cultiva- 
tion— John  Haxton,  Cupar-Fife. 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  and  their  Management:  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Diseases,  &c.j  the  Horse,  its  Breeds  and  Manage- 
ment—  W.  C.  Spoonee,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Southampton. 
The  Ox,  its  Breeds  and  Management ;  the  Sheep,  its  Breeds 
and  Management — Messrs.  James  Caird,  Wigtonshire;  J.  A. 
Claeke, Lincolnshire;  Colonel  LECouTEUR,Jersey;  H.  Straf- 
ford, Editor  of  the  Short-Som  Herd-Book;  G.  Turner, 
Devonshire;  E.  F.Welles,  Worcestershire;  John  Wilson, 
Berwickshire;  and  A.  T.  Wilson,  Lammermuix.  The  Hog, 
its  Breeds  and  Management — John  Han  nam,  Yorkshire.  Tlie 
Dog,  Rabbit,  Pigeon,  Goat,  Ass — H.  D.  Richaedson,  Dub- 
En.  The  Alpaca — W.  Walton.  The  Bee — J.  Wighton, 
Costessy  Hall,  Norfolk.  Poultry — Rev.  E.  S.  Dexon,  M.A, 
Intwood-with-Keswick,  Norfolk. 


The  DAIRY — Messrs.  Haxton,  Fifeshire;  Palin,  Cheshire;  Stal- 

LARD,  Leicestershire;  Tucker,  Dorsetshire. 
CULTIVATED  PLANTS,  including  Crops,  Grasses,  and  Trfes— 

Messrs.  Robert  Baker,  Land  Agent  and  Tenant,  Essex; 

J.  A.  Clarke,  Lincolnshire ;  Hewitt  Davis,  Land  Agent, 

London;  J.  H.  Dickson,  Flax-dresser  and  Agent,  London; 

William  Gorrte,  Farm  Manager  and  Factor,  Mid-Lothian; 

John  and  Jas.  Grigor,  of  the  Norwich  and  Forres  Nurseries ; 

John  Haxton,  Fife;  J.  C.  Morton;  J.  M.  Paine,  SuiTey; 

Hugh  Raynbird,  LandAgent,  Hampshire;  Willeam  Roach, 

Gloucestershire;  James  Smerd,  Kent;  Robert  Thomson, 

of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick;  John  Towers, 

Surrey ;  T.  Tucker,  Dorsetshire. 
ROTATION  of  CROPS-J.  Caird,  Tenant  of  Baldoon,  Wigtonshire. 
PASTURE   FARMING  — Messrs.  J.  A.  Clarke,  Lincolnshire; 

J.  W.  Clark,  Hampshire ;  J.  Hannam,  Yorkshire. 
CALENDAR  of  OPERATIONS,  in  Arable,  Meadow,  Dairy,  and 

Stock  Farming — Messrs.  Bravender,  Caird,  J.  A.  Clarke, 

J.  W.  Clark,  Glendinning,  Gorrie,  Haxton,  J.  C.  Morton; 

Paine,  Palin,  Raynbied,  Richaedson,  Roach,  Russell, 

Smeed,  Spooner,  Stallard,  Thomson,  Towees,  Tucker, 

J.  Wilson,  A.  T.  Wilson,  J.  Wighton. 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES-^.  C.  Morton. 
AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS— J.  C.  Morton. 
EFFECT  of  CLIMATE  on  the  ART,  R.  Russell,  Tenant  of  Kil- 

whias,  Cupar-Fife. 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY— Bread,  Beer,  Cider,  Meat,  8tc.— 

J.  Towers,  Surrey;  William  Ewart,  Newcastle- on-Tyue. 


BUSINESS    OF    FARMING. 


RELATION  of  LANDLORD  and  TENANT— C.  Ween  Hoskyns, 
BA.;  John  Geay,  Agent  for  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Estates; 
J.DEAN.LandAgent;  John  Morton,  Land  Agent;  J.C.Morton. 

RELATION  of  TENANT  and  LABOURER~J.  Ilderton  Burn,  of 
the  Labourer's  Friend  Society;  Rev.W.  Hick£Y,M.A.;A.Somer- 
viLLE,  Manchester  (late  cf  Benvickshire) ;  J.  C.  Morton. 


INVESTMENT  of  CAPITAL-J.  C.  Mortom. 

FARM   ACCOUNTS  — Thomas  C.  Morton,  Accountant,  Man- 

Chester. 
MARKETS,  SALES,  &c.— J.  Haxton,  Fifesliire 
LAWS  RELATING  to  AGRICULTURE— J.  G.  Ball,  Solicitor, 

Stroud;  J.  Bright,  M.P.,  Rochdale;  C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  IJ.A, 


BLACKIE    AND    SON: 

QUEEN  STEEET,  GLASGOW;  SOUTH  COLLEGE   STREET,  EDINBURGH;  AND  WARTilCK  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
AND     ALL     BOOKSELLERS. 


SMITHFEGLD  CATTLE   SHOW. 

AJOTICE.— THE    PRINTED   FORMS   OF   CER. 

^ITl.vtJF-'^'^'^^®  *"  '■^  *"'*  "P  f""'  STOCK  and  IMPLE. 
MENTS  intended  to  be  eihitited  at  the  forthcoming  Show  in  ' 
December  neit  can  now  be  obtained  of  the  H.inorary  Secretary. 
All  such  Certificates  must  be  returned,   properly  filled  up  OE 

or  before  Saturday,  the  16th  of  November- 

In  applying  for  the  Forms  for  Stock,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
the  Number  of  the  Class  or  Classes,  as  there  is  a  separato 
r  orm  for  each  Class. 

Prize  Sheets  and  all  information  can  be  obtained  on  applica-  . 
tion  to  B.  T.  Beandeeth  Gibbs,   Hon.   Sec,  corner  of  Half- 
Moon. street,  Piccadilly,  London. 

SEED  WHEAT-TWO  QUITE  NEW  VARIETIES 
1\/I  R.  ROBERT  BEMAN,  of  Moreton-in-tlie  Marsh, 
J-'A  Gloucenershire,  who  has  been  a  Seed  Wheat  Grower  for 
upwards  of  30  years,  upon  a  very  large  scale,  has  great  pleasure 
in  informing  his  numerous  old  customers,  and  agriculturists  in 
general,  that  he  has  this  season  Two  magnificent  New  Varieties 
of  unprecedented  productive  and  good  mealing  qualities, 
which  have  been  produced  each  from  a  single  grain,  planted 
five  years  since,  selected  from  two  parcels  of  Foreign  Wheat 
samples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  ear  and  grain  on  the 
stand  of  Mr.  Charles  Dadge,  of  Longdon  Villa,  near  Tewkes- 
bury, his  agent,  at  either  Worceiter,  Tewkesbury,  or  Chelten. 
ham  Markets ;  or  Mr.  Blyzard,  Gloucester ;  or  forwarded  by 
the  grower  upon  pre-paid  application,  enclosing  sii  postage 
stamps.  orb 

No.  1,  he  calls  PRIMA  DONNA.— Straw  white  ;  Grain  red. 
Price  il,  per  quarter. 

No.  2,  DONNA  MARIA — Red  grain  and  Straw.  Price  «. 
per  quarter. 

N  B.— R.  B.  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  those  persons  wha 
plant  the  above  will  counteract  the  eflFect  of  free  trade  by  the 
abundance  of  produce,  and  recommends,  from  the  luxuriance 
of  growth,  their  being  thinly  planted. 

R.  B.  was  also  the  grower  of  the  following  varieties  this  year 
viz  ,  Whitfield  White,  Red  Straw  White,  White  Cluster,  Golden 
Cluster,  Red  American  Spaldings,  and  Browick  Red.  Price  of 
each,  62s.  per  quarter ;  delivered  upon  either  the  Great 
Western,  North  Western,  or  Midland  Railways,  free  of  carriage 
in  new  sacks.  Is.  ed.  each.  Prepaid  orders  from  unknown  apl 
plicants,  enclosing  Post-office  order  or  a  satisfactory  reference, 
will  receive  immediate  attention. 

This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  SILVERED  PLATE 
GLASS  for  Mirrors,  also  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  in  Crates 
and  Squares  for  Dwelling  and  Hothouse  Glazing,  at  WILLIAM 
PERKS  Junior,  and  Co.'s,  Glass  and  Lead  Warehouse,  52, 
Dale.end,  Birmingham. 

DEPOT  FOR  HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE 
GLASS. 


A 


WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING.  TWOPENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requ'res  no  paint, 
ing,  the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  ac'ion  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Caitle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry ;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  <£ 
18,  24,  .36,  and  48  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  be  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwarded  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  3d.  per  yard.  I  30  inches  wide  74d.  per  yard. 
18      „  „      44d.        „  3«      „  „       Id. 

1*   ••      ..    ^<i-     „     H8   „      „    Is.     ;, 

Galvanised  do..  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is.  6d.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards.  Wire  House-lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c. ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  lOd.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  6d.  per  running  foot  • 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d,  each ;  Garden  Arches,  2ns.  each! 
Flower  Stands,  from  3s.  9d.  each  ;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees.  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  ifcc— At 
the  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Henet  Fox,  44,  Skinner.street, 
Snow.hill,  London. 


G 


ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME 

7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


NETTING.— 


Gal  van. 
ised. 

Japanned 
Iron. 

7d 
9 
12 
8 

.per  yd. 

5d.per  yd. 

f  ■; 

6        ',', 

10 

8        „ 

14 

"        , 

2-i]ich  mesb,  light,  24-inch  wide 

2.inch      ,,      strong  „ 

2.inch      „     extra  strong  „ 
Ifi-inch      „      light  „ 

l|-inch      „      strong  „ 

l|-inch      „      extra  strong ,» 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  meab.  It  wUl  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  eparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3<J, 
per  square  foot.    Patterns  forwarded  popt-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


Priuted  by  Wiu-iam  Bbadbdbt,  of  No.  13  Upper  Wpburn -place.  In  tb» 
Parish  of  St.  PancraB,  and  Fexdebick  Mdllbtt  EvAt«a,of  No.  7,  Church- 
row.  Stoke  Newinfrfou,  both  In  the  County  ol  Middlesex,  Prioter\  at  their 
office  in  Lora  bard -street,  in  the  Precinct  of  WbitelViais.  in  the  Citr  of 
London;  and  published  by  them  at  tlie  Ollice,  No.  5.  Charlea-Htreet.  In  tho 
parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Coven t-imrden,  In  the  said  county,  where  all  Adver- 
tiiemeota  and  Comranaicatious  are  to  be  ADDBBBSao  to  thb  Editoa.— 
&ATUBDAT,   OCIOHBB   12,   ISaO. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHEON 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE, 

A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News -The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 

No.  4^— 1850.]    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19.  [Price  6^. 


INDEX, 

Allotments 66S  6 

BirdB,  BritiBh  song 660  b 

BritiBb  ABsociatloQ 660  e 

BrowalUa  JamesoQii ..,.,  662  e 

Cabbage,  Porm?al 662  c 

Calendar,  Horiicoltiiral   664  a 

—    Agricultural 670  a 

Cattleyae,  Tarietiea  of 663  e 

ColocaaU 662  b 

Dftlryatock    66S  c 

EJdoea 662  6 

Excursiona,  Tillage 661  b 

Farming,  EDfliaS,  Milae  on  ..  66o  6 

Fotcioc,  pniloaopby  of 660  a 

Pruit  ripened  without  leavea  ..  662  o 
Gardea,how  to  miamaoage  a, .  659  c 

Gardening  in  Holland  661  e 

Hadoea 662  4 

Haira  on  planta    659  a 

Holland,  gardening  in   661  c 

Irrigation    663  c 

Mange,  cure  for   670  6 

Manure,  liquid 669  a 

Manure  heapa  666  a 

Marketa  663  c 


Master  and  servant 666  c 

Meadows,  water  669  a 

Mildew,  cure  for 662  6 

Mistletoe  iQ  Ireland 664  a 

Nortb  Laucashire  Farmera'  Club 

— Manures 669  a 

Orchidi,  Mr.  Linden'a   659  c 

Pea,  Champion  of  England  ....  662  c 
Planta.  nutriment  of 65'J  a 

—  hairoof    659  a 

Ploughing  by  steam   66S  i 

Potatoes,  to  winter 6h3  o 

—  in  South  Australia 662  6 

Potato  diseaie  659  6 

Rain  at  Chiswicit  aud  at  Ucfc- 

fleld  662  e 

Rivera'  {Mr.),  nursery,  noticed  663  6 

Rockworit  663  a 

Rooti,  hairs  on 659  6 

Servant  aud  maaler  666  e 

Societies.  American  Horticul- 
tural   663  6 

Sulphurator,  Fry's 663  a 

"Village  excursions 661  6 

Vine,  to  Eummer  prune 663  a 


NOW  SENDING  OUT. 
"DECK'S  PELARGONIUMS.—The  TWO  GUINEA 
^^i'OLLECTIONS  of  TweWe  Plants  have  amongst  them 
BUBY,  SARAH,  and  DORCAS,  seedUngs  not  sent  out  before, 
but  often  exhibited  in  our  winning  coUectiona.  The  set  ma.y  be 
had  in  exchange  for  a  post-office  order  on  Brentford,  in  favour  of 
John  Dobson  ;  package  and  carriage  to  London  included. 
They  are  in  S.inch  pots,  and  wanting  an  immediate  shifting. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  prepaid  application,  enclosing  one 
postage  stamp.— Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 


'yESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  MUNRO,  late  Gardener 

-L    to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London At  a  Preliminary 

Meeting,  held  at  the  Roebuck  Inn,  Turnham  Green,  September 
30th,  1850  ;  Mr.  Glendinning.  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Cock.  Mr. 
Edmonds,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Caie,  Mr.  Ajres,  and  Mr.  Ivison 
being  present,  Mr.  Glendinnino  was  called  to  preside.  Mr.  Caie 
was  then  elected  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Edmonds  Treasurer. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  a  subscription  not  exceeding  Haif- 
a-crown for  each  person  should  be  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  Mr.  Monro  with  a  suitable  Testimonial  of  esteem, 
on  his  retiring  from  the  superintendence  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  appointment  he  held  for  upwards  of 
Thirty  years. 

Persons  desirous  of  contributing  are  requested  to  forward 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds 
Chiswiok  House,  Chiswick,  Middlesex. 

It  was  also  Resolved,  That  the  Subscription  List  be  closed  on 
Saturday,  November  16th,  1850. 

•*■*  Post  office  orders  payable  at  Turnham  Green. 


JOHN  B.  SMITH  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform 

T  T  a'??.  J^'f'^'^'  *'™'''y.  a°d  tti«  Trade  that  his  stock  of 
AZALEA  INDIOAS  are  very  fine  this  season,  and  well  set  for 
bloom,  and  comprise  several  new  and  striking  novelties.  The 
new  yellow  varieties  of  Rhododendrons  are  very  strong  and 
fine,  as  also  Rhododendrons  in  general,  Camellias,  Roses, 
Lilmms,  ic,  all  offered  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  of  price  ;  Cata. 
logues  of  which  may  be  had  by  inclosing  a  postage  stamp. 
,      Norbiton  Nursery,  Kingston,  Oct.  19. 


"VTEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY— MYATT'S 
X^  "  SURPRISE."— This  is  a  variety  raised  from  the  British 
Qaeen,  which  it  resembles,  though  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and 
•  a  very  free  bearer,  producing  a  greater  abundance  of  those 
large  angular-shaped  Strawberries  than  any  other  variety,  and 
finishing  off  the  last  fruit  of  a  good  size,  price  50*.  per  100. 

Also  Myatt's  Eleanor,  5s.  British  Queen,  Globe,  Mammoth, 
Comte  de  Paris,  Hooper's  SeedUog,  Keens'  Seedling,  Swan- 
Bton's  Seedling,  Elton  Pine,  3s.  6d.  Fertilised  Uautbois,  5s. 
CuthUl's  Black  Prince,  10s.  Sd.  per  100.  Kitley's  Goliah,  3s.  6d. 
per  doz.,  or  20s.  perlOO.- Manor  Farm,  Deptford. 


SUPERB  NEW  SEEDLING  PICOTEB  AND  CAKNAllU.^l. 
JOHN  SCHOFIELD  and  SON  beg  to;  inform  their 
^  friends,  and  fiorists  generally,  that  they  are  now  sending 
out  the  following  line  Picotee  and  Carnation,  viz.,  "  LADY 
HARWOOD,"  H.  Purple  Picotee,  and  '■  KMOWSTHORPB 
PET,"  S.  Biz.  Carnation.  Price  per  pair,  10s.  6rf.,  or  Four 
Pairs  for  30s.  The  above  have  been  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
at  Worton  Cottage,  and  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  See 
report,  vide  Gardeners'  Chronide,  August  24th,  and  Florist  for 
September.  Also,  Mr.  Wood's  opinion  in  the  Midland  Florist 
for  this  month.  They  are  confidently  recommended  as  First- 
class  flowers,  and  a  decided  acquisition  in  their  class. 

J.  S.  and  Son  can  also  supply  the  following  in  strong  plants. 
12  pairs  Picotees  or  Carnations,  First-class  Flowers,  20s.  to  30s. 
12  ditto      ditto  Carnations,  Second-class  6s,  to  12s 

12  Pairs  of  First-class  Pinks,  6s.  to  lis. 
12  Finest  Show  Pansies,  6s.,  10s,,  and  15s. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  above  may  be  had  on  application. 
Pansy  Seed  from  Show  Flowers,  2s.  6d,  per  packet. 
Very  select  Calceolaria  Seed,        2s.  6<i.        „ 
Knowsthorpe,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 


MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cuUivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cephalotaxis  Fortunii,  Crjpto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa,  Yiburnum 
plicatum  and  macrccephalum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — Bagshot  Nurseries,  Oct.  19. 


NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUM. 

EUNDLE'S  BEAUTY  OP  MONTPELLIER  has 
been  Purchased  by  the  following  Nurserymen  :— Messrs. 
Henderson  and  Co.,  Pine-apple-place  ;  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Co.,  St.  John's  Wood  ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough ;  Messrs.  Baes  and  Brown,  Sudbury ;  Mr.  Keynes, 
Salisbury;  Mr.  W.  Cock,  Chiswick;  Mr.  B.  N.  Cant,  Colehes. 
ter  ;  Mr.  W.  Bragg,  Slough  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Ivery,  Peckham,  Surrey  ; 
and  most  of  the  other  leading  Nurserymen  in  the  kingdom. 

Strong  Plants  tww  sending  out,  20s.  each,  one-third  of 
to  the  trade,  with  one  added  to  every  three. 

Apply  to  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  Co., 

Ndrsebymen,  Pltmopth. 

KITLEY'S  '-GOLIAH"  STRAWBERRY. 
"pOBERT  WHIBLEY  is  supplying  fine  plants  at  a 
-LV  very  reduced  price  for  cash,  viz.,  2s.  per  dozen  or  10s.  per 
100.  Also  select  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  in  great  variety,  bloom, 
ing  plants,  in  5-inch  pots,  from  63.  per  dozen.  Lists  can  be  had. 
Chester  Nursery,  Kennington,  near  London. 

HOYLE'S    NEW    GERANIUMS    AND    MAYLE'S    NEW 
FUCHSIAS. 

MESSRS.  MAYLE  and  CO.  have  a  few  extra  strong 
cut  down  plants    of  Mr.  Hoyle's  new  GERANIUMS, 
sent  out  by  them  last  autumn  and  spring  of  1850,  at  101. ; 
present  price  for  the  set  of  eight,  3i.,  smaller  plants  2i.    Mayle's 
seven  new  FUOHSI.AS  (warranted  the  best  ever  raised),  in- 
cluding Champion  and  Hebe,  sent  out  in  June  last,  for  5{.  ; 
present  price  21.     Circulars  can  be  had. 
12  extra  fine  GERANIUMS,  30s. 
12  best  new  CINERARIAS,  2ls. 
STANDARD  ROSES,  extra  sorts,  21s.  per  dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  50  varieties,  8s.  per  dozen. 
Monument-lane  Nursery.  Edgbaston,  Birniingham. 


TO  SEEDSMEN,  &c. 

A  BRAHAM   HARDY    and    SON,  Seed-groweks, 
-'^l-   Maldon,  Essex,  beg  to  offer  to  the  trade  their  Wholesale 
Priced  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.     Also  Early 
Seed  Potatoes  of  1850,  grown  under  their  own  especial  care. 
Post-free  on  application. — Oct,  19. 

PELARGONIUM,  FOftUETT'S  MAGNIFICENT. 
/CHARLES  DIMMICK  has  now  ready  strong  plants 
Vy  of  the  above  well-established  in  pots,  and  requiring  an 
immediate  shift,  for  7s.  6d.  each  ;  or  30s.  for  six  to  the  trade. 
Terms,  cash. — I'yde,  Isle  of  Wight.  Oct.  19. 

pUTHILL'S  BLACKi  PRINCE  STRAWBERRY^ 
v^  Now  sending  out,  price  10s.  per  100. 

Also,  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  CULTI- 
VATION OF  THE  POTATO,  containing  the  Competition  Essay 
for  the  Prize  of  1000  francs,  offered  by  the  Belgian  Government. 

Also,  Instructions  on  the  Management  of  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale,  Rhubarb,  Vegetable  Marrow,  Scarlet  Runner,  Strawberry, 
Melon,  Cucumber,  Chicory  and  Lamb  Lettuce  as  Salads ;  the 
Lisianthus  Russellianus,  the  Tree  Mignonette,  the  Destruction 
of  Woodlice  and  Green  fly ;  and  Peat  Charcoal  as  Manure. 
By  James  Cdthill,  Horticulturist,  Camberwell. 

London  :  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  him,  price  2s., 
or  by  post  2s.  id.  Sold  also  at  Hamiltons  and  Co.,  33,  Pater, 
noster-row. 


'pO  BE  SOLD,  A  GREENHOUSE,  Quite  New 
-*-  Length  12  feet  by  7,  by  9  feet  high.  To  be  seen  at  7,  City, 
terrace.  City-road,  Lon^na. 

'pRUE  DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  3s.1  per 
-*-  dozen.  The  most  fragrant  and  earliest  flowering  of  all  the 
Narcissus.  ROBERT  HALL  begs  to  advise  the  arriyal  of  his 
Annual  Importation  of  the  above-named  BULBS,  in  fine 
healthy  condition.  Also,  fine  Dutch  HYACINTHS  6s.  per 
dozen,  or  3  dozen  for  15s.  Crocus,  Jonquils,  Tulips,  dsc,  at  his 
Foreign  Warehouse,  63,  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
facing  the  Chapel.  Priced  Catalogues  may  be  had  by  post,  and 
postage  stamps  taken  in  payment. 


I8s.  to  30s.  per  doz. 
18s.  to  24s.        „ 
93.  to  18s.        „ 
12s.  to  18j. 

9s.  to  18s.        „ 
12s. 

12s. 


•PLANTS  FOR  BLOOMING  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY 
IN  WINTER  OR  EARLY  SPRING. 
l\/r  ESSRS.  J.  AND  J.  ERASER,  Nursert.iien,   Lea 
ivi  Bridge-road,  Essex,  beg  to  offer  the  following,  finely  set 
with  bloom-buds,  at  the  undermentioned  moderate  prices 
AZALEA  INDICA.  in  fine  sorts  .«     .     —  ' 

EPACRIS  and  ERICAS,  ditto 
RHODODENDRONS,  ditto    ... 

KALMIA   LATIFOLIA 

HARDY    AZALEAS,   including   fine 

Belgian  varieties         

MOSS  AND  PROVENCE  ROSES 
LILACS,  6UELDRE  ROSES,  DEUT. 
ZIAS,  WEIGELA  ROSEA,  &c.    ...     ...„. 

The  above  are  all  beautifully  grown,  and  well  established  in 
pots,  and  are  fit  for  immediate  forcing.  Remittances  respect- 
fully  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 

HUNTINGDON  NURSERIES. 
]\/rRS.  WOOD,  in  returning  her  sincere  thanks  for 
i-'X  the  kind  patronage  she  has  received  in  the  Nursery, 
Seed,  and  Flower  Trades,  begs  to  announce  that  she  has 
retired  from  the  same,  in  favour  of  her  Nephew,  Mr.  John 
Inqbam,  by  whom  for  some  years  past  the  Business  has  been 
superintended,  and  for  whom  she  earnestly  solicits  a  continu- 
ance of  that  support  which  for  upwards  of  a  century  has  been 
accorded  to  her  late  husband's  family.  All  debts  owing  to  and 
from  Mrs.  Wood  will  be  received  and  paid  at  the  Nurseries, 
Huntingdon ;  and  it  is  respectfully  requested  that  all  post- 
office  orders  be  made  payable  to  Susan  Wood. 

John  Ingram,  in  succeeding  to  the  above  business,  most 
respectfully  informs  the  planting  and  horticultural  public,  that 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  merit  a  continuance  of 
the  favours  for  so  many  years  liberally  bestowed  on  his  pre- 
decessors. The  stock  comprises  an  immense  quantity  of  Fruit, 
Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  .fee.,  as  well 
as  a  large  collection  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants, 
with  every  description  of  Florists'  Flowers,  of  all  of  which 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application.  Seeds  for  the  supply  of 
the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens  are  grown  on  the  premises, 
the  detached  character  of  these  Nurseries  affording  excellent 
facilities  for  keeping  the  varieties  pure  and  distinct. 

A  few  stocks,  containing  fine  dormant  buds,  of  the  STAN. 
WICK  NECTARINE  to  be  sold  at  21s.  each.  Very  fine  well, 
rooted  SPRUCE  FIRS,  2  to  3  feet,  30s.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  353.  per  1000. 

Huatingdon  is  situated  on  the  main  trunk  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  which  will  afford  a  cheap  and  rapid  transit 
both  north  and  south. 

N.B.  The  business  will  in  future  be  carried  on  under  the 
firm  01  "  Wood  and  Ingbam." 


NEW    SEEDLING    PaNSIES  — "CO.MiVlANUKK 
IN-CHIEF"  AND  "PRINCE  ARTHUR." 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce  they  are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  above  first-rate  PAN- 
SIES, which  they  guarantee  will  give  the  highest  satisfaction. 

"COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF"  was  exhibited  at  the  Worton 
Cottage  Meeting  of  May  29th,  under  the  initials  of  "  T.  T.,"  and 
the  following  opinion  is  given  in  "  Beck's  Florist "  of  July  last : 
"No.  2,  Yellow  ground,  bronzy  purple  top  petals,  lower  ones 
margined  with  the  same  colour,  bold  eye,  showing  to  great  ad- 
vantage: a  fine  fioiivr  far  Exhibition." 

The  following  opinion  of  this  flue  flower  is  also  given  in  the 
Oardeners'  Chronicle,  of  June  20th,  under  the  initials  of  "  Y.  Y." 
"No  2,  Rich  yellow  ground,  top  petals  dark  maroon,  lower 
petals  margined  with  the  same  colour— eye  good  ;  a  full-sized 
and  fine  flower." 

"PRINCE  ARTHUR,"  white  ground,  top  petals  rich  dark 

purple,  lower  ones  margined  with  the  same  colour,  eya  good 

flowers  large  and  of  great  substance. 

This  was  exhibited  with  "  Commander-in-Chief"  at  the 
Worton  Cottage  Meeting,  and  obtained  the  following  opinion  : 
"  No  38,  Style  of  Optimus,  and  a  considerable  improvement 
upon  it,  having  more  ground  colour." 

Strong  plants  of  the  above  5s.  each  per  post  free  if  required  ; 
and  one  over  to  the  Trade  when  three  are  ordered. 

Roval  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth.  Oct.  19. 

J  AND  J.  FAIRBAIRN  having  an  immense  Stock 
•  of  remarkably  floe  FRUIT  TREES,  trained  and  un- 
trained, consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears, 
Plums  and  SCherries,  in  a  large  assortment  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds ;  also  a  very  large  stock  of  ornamental  Forest 
Trees,  t  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens,  on  land  they  are 
anxious  to  clear,  are  induced  respectfully  to  solicit  the  atten. 
tion  of  Gentlemen  planting  to  an  inspection  cf  th=  same,  whicb 
they  intend  to  offer  at  such  prices  for  cash  as  they  hope  will 
insure  their  liberal  orders. 

J.  and  J.  F.  also  beg  leave  to  solicit  the  attention  of  Gentle- 
men wishing  to  turnish  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  <fcc.,  to 
their  stock  of  Cape  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Chinese  Azaleas, 
Boronias,  ij;c.,  which  is  unusually  large  and  fine  this  season, 
to  which  they  will  affix  the  most  moderate  prices,  to  induce  the 
favour  of  extensive  orders. 

Nurseries,  Ciapham,  near  London,  Oct,  19. 

HE    PRICE    CURRENTS   (NosT  40   and   41)   of 
LOUIS  \J.AN  HOUTTE,  NuESEavMAN,    Ghent,    Belgium, 
are  to  be  had  of  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52,  Mark-laae,  London. 

Lonia  Van  Houtte  begs  especial  attention  to  the  following  : 
Achimenes,  Alstrosmeria  brasiliensis,  chilensis,  Errembaultii, 
odorata  rosea  ;  Seedling  Gloxinias  (and  among  them  Gl.  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  the  best  in  the  trade,  which  obtained,  last  summer, 
first  medals  at  the  Brussels  aud  Antwerp  shows)  ;  splendid 
seedlings  of  Sparaxis,  Tropfeolum  azureum,  fine  roots  ;  Ca- 
massia  esculenta,  very  fine  varieties  of  Gladioluses,  and  tho 
weU-known  Gl.  Gandavensis,  in  quantity  ;  the  true  Lilium 
japonicum  (not  L.  Brownii),  Lilium  lancifolium  roseum  co- 
rymbiflorum,  L.  Szowitsianum,  testaceum  ;  fine  Anemones  and 
Ranunculus  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  Madame  Quetel,  &c. 
J^chmea  miniata,  J3schynanthus  Teysmanii,  Cooocliuium 
lanthinum,  Hoya  Sieboldii,  Pharus  scab,  vittatus,  the  splendid 
Rogiera  cordata,  Drymis  Winterii,  Petunia  Meleagris  (very 
fine),  Siphocampylus  amffittus  (quite  new),  seedling  Antirrhi- 
nums, very  fine  collection  of  new  Daisies,  Dianthua  Delaby, 
Epimedium  violaceum  atroviolaceum,  new  Lobelias,  Cercis 
japonica,  and  Morns  Kaimpferi,  in  fine  planta,  both  from  Dr. 
Siebold's  recent  introduction  ;  Pyrus  japonica  rosea  and  atro- 
sanguinea,  also  from  Dr.  Von  Siebold  ;  Azalea  indica,  and  the 
new  collection  of  Ghent  Azaleas  (hardy),  of  which  L,  Van 
HocTTE  bought  the  entire  stock  ;  the  well-known  Van  Hodtte's 
Calceolarias  (S^.eds),  all  the  new  Chrysanthemums,  Coniferous 
Plants,  fine  Silisburias  from  seed.  Ferns  of  every  description, 
tne  new  Fuchsias  from  M.  Linden  (distinct  species),  the  very 
curious  and  beautiful  Stanhopea  ecornuta,  large  collection  of 
Palms,  an  extremely  fine  collection  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Ghent  Herbaceous  Paeonies,  the  celebrated  Rhododendron  Ver- 
vaeniauum  flore  pleno  (in  fine  bushy  plantsj,  the  novelties  in 
Roses,  &c.  &c. 

N.B. — The  Camellia  Catalogue  is  in  preparation. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. — Plants  in  London  Feee. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  PLANTING  FRUITS,  AND  TO  THE 
TRADE  IN  GENERAL. 
TOHN     BELL,    having    disposed    of    his    Nursery 
^    Business,    begs  to  offer  the  remainder  of  his  fine  healthy 
Stock  of  FRUIT  TREES,  at  the  foUowing  low  prices,  having 
only  a  short  time  to  clear  the  Ground  : 

APPLES.  Per  Doz.  Per  100. 

Dwarf  Plants         £0    Is.  £1  10s. 

Standards 0    9 

Espaliers     0  15 

PEAKS. 

Dwarf  Plants        0    6 

Standards 0  12 

Pyramidal,  fine  bushy 0  12 

Espaliers      .        ...        0  IS 

PLUMS. 


Dwarf  Plants 
Standards  ... 
Espaliers     ... 

Dwarf  Plants 
Standards  ... 
Espkliers 

APRICOTS, 
Dwarf  Maiden  Plants 

„      Trained      

Standard  Trained 

Figs,  of  sorts  

Gooseberries,  100  varieties 
Currants,  black,  white,  aud  red 


0    6  2 

0  12  4 

0  18  6 

CHERRIES. 

0    6  2 

0  12  i 

0  18  6 

PEACHES,  AND  NECTARINES. 


3  0 
0  12 
0  \i 


Fine  Standard  Roses      0  13       4    0 

Half        „  „  0    9        3    0 

Dwarf  worked,  6  to  12  inches 0    6        2    0 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  by  inclosing  one  penny  stamp  to 
J,  Bell's,  3,  Exchange-street,  Norwich. 

A  remittance  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Strong  4.year-ol     Whitethorn,  2s,  M,  per  1000,  in   large 
quantities. 
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'first  class  cRnisos  bizarre  carnatios 

WOOD'S  "  SOUTH  LONDON,"  which  was  awarded 
a  Fir=t  Class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  South  London 
Show  in  1S49  and  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  the 
loriouUnral  press  at  the  time,  is  no™  ready  for  sendmg  oat. 
Bein"  above  the  average  size,  it  will  be  lound  a  first-rate 
flowe°r  lor  showing  in  collections,  as  well  as  single  blooms. 
"Price  10.^.  per  pair,  postage  fiee. 

Also  Wood's  "Mb.  HERBERT,"  a  first  class  heavy-edged 
oarole  Picotee,  at  6s.  per  pair,  postage  free. 

Cash  with  orders  from  unknown  cor-espondents  is  respcct- 
fally  requested.— TV  OOP  and  Isgbam  >'orseries.  Huntirgd..D. 

TILEY'S  VIOLA.  AKBOKEA,  or  PERPETUAL 
TREE  VIOLET.— Viola  Aeeobea,  or  the  PEarETOAL 
Tbee  Violet  (true).— In  acswer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
above  and  great  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
season  bv  Edwaed  Tilet,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  hai  this 
«S  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
iow  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  They  are  beauo- 
iully  scented :  the  blooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
Henatica  •  they  bloom  freely  from  August  tiU  the  end  ot  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plaiits  grown  m  pots 
will  scent  a  large  greeohonse  ;  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  fees  wide  will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
yrill  thrive  and  bloom  finer  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 

E  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  Introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  bushy  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
bushy  plants.  6s.  per  dozen  ;  smaller  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen ;  or 

^'■/iso  h'^°has  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LDTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
bushy  plants  2s  Sd.  each ;  or  smaller  ditto.  Is.  6d.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  well-rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is.  per  packet. 

Extra  fine  SWEET  WILLIAil  SEED,  saved  ftom  24  distinct 
Tarieties,  Is.  per  packet.  ,    , 

ANTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  all  the  best  varieties.  Is.  per 

WINTER  COCUiiBER.— Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  2s.  Sd. 
per  packet.  ...  , 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps. 

Sold  by  Edwaed  Tiley,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Elonst, 
16,  Fulteney-bridge,  Bath. 


RENDLB'S  NURSERY,   PLYilOUTff,  Established  17S6. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  have  this  season 
A  LARGE  SURPLUS  SIOCE  of  many  sorts  of 
FOREST  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  For  prices  see  the  Gar. 
dmers'  Chronicle,  October  12,  1S50. 

Our  Autumnal  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  Fruit  Trees,  is  just  published,  and  can  be  had  for 
one  penny  stamp. 

Apply  to  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  AND  CO., 

Nueseetmen,  Plymouth. 


lOHN  HARRISON,  Nurseryman,  Darlington  and 
•i  York  havio"  n  great  stock  of  that  beiutiful,  delicious,  and 
vervearW  STRAWBERRY,  '■  CUTHILL'S  BLACK  PRI!{CB," 
begs  to  offer  fine  strong  plants  at  7s.  fiti.  per  100,  or  60s.  per 
1000  Also  the  undernamed  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs  aud  Plants. 
All  orders  to  bo  addressed  to  the  Nursery,  Darlington. 

Fastolli  Raspberries,  7s.  Sd  per  100,  or  6O3.  per  1000. 

Baby  Castle  or  Victoria  Currants,  12s.  per  100,  or  5{.  p.  1000. 

Champagne  Red  ditto,  Ss.  per  100,  or  60s.  per  1000. 

Common  Red  Currant,  5s.  per  100,  or  40s.  ptrr  1000.     _ 

The  "  Batie-up,"  fine  large  Black  Currant,  the  best  m  culti- 
vation, lOs.  per  100,  or  SOs.  per  1000. 

Common  Black  Currant,  5s.  per  100,  or  40s.  per  1000. 

Aston  Red  Rooseberries,  8s.  per  100,  or  70s.  per  lOlU). 

Rhubarb,  Victoria,  fine,  35s.  per  100,  or  15!.  per  1000.  [per  100 
Royal  Albert,  fine  plants,  12s.  per  dozen,  or  SOs. 
„         LinnKus,  fine,  12s.  per  dozen,  or  SOs.  per  100. 

Bay  Laurels,  1  to  2  !>  feet,  26s.  to  50s.  per  1000. 

Rhododendron  ponticum,  1  to  1^  and  2  feet,  20s,  to  40s.  p.  100. 

Lauruatinus,  9  inches  to  1  foot,  fine,  20s.  to  30s.  per  100. 

Berberry  aquifolia  and  Dulcis,  1  to  2  feet,  15s.  to  20s.  per  100. 
ROSES  FOR  STOCKS. 

Blush,  China,  1  to  11  foot,  10s.  to  las.  per  100. 

Manettii,  10s.  6<J.  to  20s.  per  100. 

Celina,  the  best  stock  for  strong  soils,  10s.  to  20s.  per  100. 

Boursault.  8s.  to  12s.  6d..  per  100. 

Standard  Roses,  in  100  fine  varieties,  d.  to  lOL  per  100. 

Dwarfs  ditto,  in  100  tine  varieties,  6L  per  100. 

Dwarfs,  Miied  for  Borders,  U.  10s.  to  21.  per  100. 

Phlox  omniflora,  20s.  per  100. 

Delphinium  Barlowii,  50s.  per  100. 

Superb  Double  Hollvhocks,  93.  to  ISs.  per  dozen.  ^    _ 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  all  the  choice  new  show  varieties, 
ii-om  Is.  to  10s.  6i(.  per  pair  (See  Catalogue). 

Chrysanthemums,  all  the  best  new  varieties,  9s.  to  18s.  p.  doz. 

Dahlias,  (Jround  and  Pot  Roots  in  every  choice  variety. 

Pansies,  all  the  new  and  best  varieties,  such  as  Frances 
Cycole,  Juventa,  Miss  Edwards,  Helen,  DisraeU,  Lucy 
Neal,  Addison,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Example,  Jenny  Lind, 
Mrs.  Beck,  Mrs.  Bragg,  Gem.  Androcles,  Clio,  C.vpress, 
Charmer,  Hero,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Ijueen,  Alexis, 
Cracker,  Almanzer,  Fire  King,  Achilles,  &Q.,  ISs.  per  doz., 
own  selection  ;  purchaser's  selection,  24s.  per  doz. 

Pansy  seed,  saved  from  all  the  choicest  varieties,  2s.  6ii..  per 
packet  of  21)0  seeds.  . 

Catalogues  of  Roses,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pansies,  Green, 
house  and  Stove  Plants,  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c.,  may  be 
had  on  application.— Darlington  Nurserv,  Oct.  19. 


NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  HERTS. 

A  PAUL  AND  SON  respectfully  inform  their 
•■  Customers  and  the  Public  in  general,  that  their  New 
and  Descriptive  CATALOGUES  of  Roses  and  Hardy  Oriia. 
mental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  now  ready.  Applica. 
tions,  enclosing  two  stamps  for  the  Rose,  and  one  for  the 
Tree  Catalogue,  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 


FRUIT    TREES. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  begs  to  submit  to  the  Public  a 
SYNOPSIS  of  his  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.  The 
names  of  varieties,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  are  given  in 
his  Descripiive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  pubhshed  in  October,  1849, 
sent  post  free  for  four  postage  stamps.  A  Supplement  to  this 
mU  shortly  be  issued. 

APPLES.— Standards  for  Orchards,  and  Pyramids  and 
Dwarfs,  on  Crab  Stocks;  Pyramids  and  Dwarfs,  and  Dwarfs 
Trained,  for  Gardens,  on  Paradise  Stocks. 

APRICOTS.— Dwarfs,  Dwarfs  Trained,  Standards,  Stand- 
ards Trained,   and  Dwarf  Bushes  in  pots  for  culture  under 

CHERRIES.— Standards  for  Orchards,  Dwarfs,  and  Dwarfs 
Trained  on  the  common  wild  Cherry  stock,  Dwarfs  for  Bushes 
or  for  potting  for  culture  under  glass.  Dwarfs  in  pots,  and 
Dwarfs  Trained  on  the  Cerasus  Mahaleb  stock. 

CURR.^NTS.— Bushes  and  Pyramids. 

PIGS —Dwarf  Bushes  in  a  bearing  state  in  pots. 

GOOSEBERRIES.- Bushes,  SO  large  Lancashire  varieties, 
20  small  high-flavoured  ditto.  _  ,  tr  ^ 

GRAPES. — Vines,  from  eyes,  in  pots,  for  Yinenes  and  Hot- 
houses, fine  and  weU  ripened  under  glass;  Ditto  hardy  kinds 
for  walls,  also  from  eyes  growing  in  the  open  quarters  ;  plants 
fine,  7  to  8  feet  in  height. 

ME  DLAB.S.— Standards,  Dwarfs,  and  Pyramids. 

KECTARINES  ."IN'D  PEACHES.— Dwarfs.  Dwarfs  trained. 
Standards,  Standards  trained,  and  Dwarf  Bushes  in  pots  in  a 
bearing  state  for  culture  under  glass. 

NUTS  AND  FILBERTS,— Dwartsand  Standards  forgarden 
culture,  grafted  on  the  Spanish  Hazel  Nat.  These  form  very 
prolific  trees.  T^       ^         j 

PEARS.- Standards  for  Orchards,  Pyramids,  Dwarfs,  and 
Dwarfs  trained  on  Pear  stocks  ;  Pyramids  from  one  to  six 
years  old.  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6(J.  and  5s.  each ;  the  two  latter  de- 
scriptions capable  of  bearing  a  good  crop  the  first  summer 
after  planting.  Dwarf  Boshes  for  potting  and  Dwarfs  trained 
for  espaliers  or  walls  on  Quince  stocks.  Many  acres  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  culture  of  Pears.  A  few  varieties  can 
be  had  grafted  on  the  Hawthorn  and  Mountain  Ash,  but  they 
cannot  be  recommended. 

PLUMS.— Standards  for  Orchards,  Standards  trained.  Pyra- 
mids, Dwarfs  and  Dwarfs  trained  for  espaliers  or  walls.  The 
Pyramids  are  nearly  all  in  a  bearing  state,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  fruit  the  first  summer  after  planting.  Dwarf  Bushes  in  a 
bearing  state,  and  Dwarf  Bushes  in  pots  for  culture  under 
glass,  grafted  on  the  Sloe  ( Prunus  ppinosa). 

QUINCES, — Standards  of  the  common,  and  Pyramids  of  the 
large  Portugal  Quince,  the  finest  and  most  abundant  bearer, 
even  when  young,  of  all  the  Quinces. 

RASPBERRIES, — Canes  of  all  the  select  varieties. 
STRAWBERRIES. — Plants  of  all  the  varieties  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

MULBERRIES.- Standards  and  Dwarfs.  Some  fine  Stand- 
ards can  be  supplied  35  to  40  years  old.  These  are  6  to  7  feet 
high,  perfectly  straight,  aud  measure  from  S  to  16  inches  in 
girth  5  feet  from  the  ground.  They  have  all  been  removed 
within  three  years,  and  will  transplant  with  safety. 

THE  MINIATimE  FRUIT  GARDEN;  or,  the  Culture  of 
Pyramidal  Fruit  Trees.  Tliird  edi  ion.  Sent  free  per  post  for 
24  postage  stamps.  Shortly  will  bepublished  THE  ORCHARD 
HOUSE  ;  or,  the  Culture  of  Fruit  trees  in  Pots  Under  Glass. 
By  Thos.  RiTEBS. — Sawbridgeworth.  Herts.  Oct  19. 

BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort  street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.R.  H.  Piince  Aloert- ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  ot  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
bamaijle,  brenc,  and  laughiog  geese,  shieldrakes,  pmtail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,!  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  ifcc., 
domesti(»ited  and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Sjrrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs  ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-passage,  Gracechurch.street,  London, 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.  AND  PUBLIC  C0MP.4.SIEB. 

CLODDIGES  AND  SONS  beg  most  respectfully  to 
•  inform  the  above,  that  in  consequence  of  the  land  upon 
which  their  celebrated  Arboretum  is  planted  being  requu-ed  for 
building  purposes,  they  are  determined  to  offer  the  STOCK  at 
such  a  reduction  in  price  (tor  cash  only)  as  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  extensive  orna- 
mental planting.  The  trees  are  of  the  finest  description,  and 
range  from  6  to  10  feet  high. 


ACER  (Maple),  ot  from  40  to  50  species.,. 

.SSCULUS  (Horse-Chestnut),  30  species 

,,  rubicunda  (true  scarlet) 

ALNUS  (Alder),  25  species 

AMY6DALUS  (Almond)      

BETUL.i  (Birch),  30  species  

CORNUS  (Dogwood) 

CORYLUS  (Nut)    

COTONEASTER    .„   

CRATAEGUS  (Thorn),  from  SO  to  90  sp. 

CYIISUS         

FRAXINUS  (Ash),  40  to  50  species 

MESPILUS       

POPULUS  (Poplar),  25  species     

PRUNUS  (Plum),  60  species  

PYRU3  (Pear),  50  to  60  species      

QUE  ROUS  (Oak),  30  to  40  species 

RIBE3  (Currant),  50  species  

ROBINIA  (Acacia).  30  species      

SALI5  (Willow),  180  species         

SORBUS  (Mountain  Ash) 

SPIR,a;A  

TlLIA(Lime) 

ULMUS  (Elm)i  35  species 

Fine  Trees  selected  from  the  above,  for 

rough  planting,  101.  per  1000.- 
Smaller  genera,  at  equally  low  prioea. 
RHODODENDRON  ponticum  and  vaisj, 

8  to  4  feet  across      ..    '      10 

AZALEA  pontlca,  ditto  ditto        10 

,,         Ghent  and  other  varieties       ...  1& 
N.B.  Packing  will  be  charged  as  low  a,9  possible.    Post-office 
orders  made  payable  either  in  London  or  Hackney. 
Hackney,  Oct,  19. 
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NEW  FANCY  GERANIUMS. 

EDWARD  GEORGE  HENDERSON,  Wellington- 
road  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  begs  to  announce 
that  he  is  now  prepared  to  send  out  the  following  new  and 
beautiful  FANCY  GERANIUMS,  raised  by  him,  and  proved  in 
1S50.  For  description  see  <Jard«ners' Ciromcte  of  October  5th, 
or  Catalogue,  which  may  be  had,  free,  on  application. 
BLACK  PRINCE,  10s.  6d.  PRIMA  DONN.A,  10s,  Sd. 
EXQUISITE,  10s.  6d.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  10s.  ed. 

MARION,  10s.  6d.  REINES  DES  FLEURS,  10s.  ed. 

Also,  NEW  PELARGONIUMS. 
CORA  7s.  etJ.  PRINCESS  ROYAL,  10s.  6<2. 

FIREBALL,  10s.  6d.  STANDARD   REARER,  lOs.  6d. 

E.  G.  H.  will  also  be  ready,  in  November,  to  send  out  the  fol- 
lowing set  of  new  CINERARIAS,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
varieties  marked  thus  *,  which  cannot  be  sent  out  before  the 
spring ;  an1  as  the  stock  of  those  beautiful  varieties  will  be 
limited*,  purchasers  of  the  set  will  be  first  supplied. 
AMY  ROBSART,  7s.  6d.,  lilac  rose,  self,  dark  disk,  fine  form. 
CLARA  MOWBRAY,  7s.  M.,  ruby  carmine,  with  black  disk, 

large  flower,  and  novel  colour. 
DELICaTA,  7s.  6d. ;  white  and  bright  lilac,  equally  divided  ; 

dwa  f  habit,  and  an  abundant  bloomer. 
EFFIE  DEANS,  7s.  ed. ;  white,  deeply  edged  with  dark  purple, 

dark  disk,  good  habit. 
FAIRY  QUEEN,    7s.  6d.  ;   white  ground,  with  an  edging  of 

lif'bt  rose  ;  large  flower  and  good  habit. 
"LADY  HUME  CAMPBELL,  lOs.  6(2,  ;   the  purest  ground  we 

have  ever  seen,  with  a  bright  purple  clue  ;  excellent  form  and 

habit;  a  first-rate  flower. 
"MADAME    SOSTAG,   10s.  ed.  ;    beautiful  clear  white,   with 

deep  edging  of  porcelain  blue,  dark  disk,  dwarf  and  excel- 
lent habir,  fine  form. 
MARGARETTA,  7s,  6d, ;  dark  blue  purple  self,  moderate  size, 

well  arranged  flower,  and  a  free  bloomer. 
LADY  ARAMINIA,  7s.  6d,  (gratis  to  purchasers   of  the  set), 

blue,  with  a  circle  of  violet  crimson  round  the  disk ;  dwarf 

h>.bit,  'inti  a  we) '-arranged  flower. 

TO  G.\KDENERS,  io. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  TUBING  lor  Watering  Gardens, 
spreading  Liquid  Manure,  Ac.,  may  he  had  Joined  up  to 
any  length.  Waterproof  Soles  for  Boots  and  Shoes.  Thread 
lor  tying  up  Plants.  Gutta  Percha  Canvas  suitable  for  nailing 
op  Trees,  ic— Manufactured  by  The  Gotta  Peecba  CojlPAm 
Patentees,  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 


LATE  SEEDLISG  GOOSEBERRY,  "NEGRO  BOY." 
Two-year  plants,  os.  each  ;  one-year  do.,  3s.  ed. 

JOHN  WILLISON  can  supply 'the  above  splendid 
GOOSEBERRY,  which  has  been  tested  by  hundreds  with 
the  best  varieties.  Two  dishes  were  shown  at  Whitby  on  the 
24'h  Sept.  last,  for  which  an  exti-a  prize  was  awarded.  The 
following  extracts  are  selected  from  the  editors'  opinions. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  15,  1849.— "J  IT.  Late  seedling 
Gooseberry,  dark  red,  rich  flavour,  and  would  doubtless  be 
good  for  preserving.  It  retained  its  flavour  during  oarriage 
better  than  is  generally  found  to  be  the  case  with  Goose- 
berries." 

j)/id!ii/id  i^orist /or  October.— "Willison's  Negro  Boy  Goose, 
berry.  We  have  this  day  (Sept  18)  received  specimens  of  the 
above  fruit;  though  not  large,  yet  the  lateness  of  its  season 
renders  it  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the  dessert.  The  speci- 
mens were  perfectly  smooth,  of  fine  flavour,  and  a  very  dark 
colour  ;  in  fact,  as  they  lay  in  the  box.  packed  in  cotton  wool, 
they  looked  more  like  Datnsons  than  Gooseberries." 

Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  Journal.—"  J.  W.  We  pronounce  this 
winter  Gooseberry  excellent,  and,  for  so  late  in  the  season,  of 
an  exquisite  flavour." 

STRAWBERRIES.— A  few  of  the  best  varieties,  viz..  Cut. 
hill's  Black  Prince,  10s.  Cd.  per  100;  Kitley's  Goliah,  10s.  Sd. ; 
Mjatt's  Eleanor,  5s.  ;  British  Queen,  33.  6d. ;  Keens'  Seedling, 
3s. :  Elton  Pme,  os.  ;  Swainston  do..  3s. 

RHUB.ARB.— Victoria,  6s.  per  dozen;  Royal  Albert  and 
Linnieus,  83.  per  dozen. 

The  usuil  discount  to  the  trade.  All  orders  made  payable 
to  John  Wileison,  Flowergate,  Whitby. 

PLANTING  SE.4.SON.-NUR3ERY  GROUNDS, 
RED  LODGE,  NORTH  STONEHAM,  NEAR  SOUTH. 
AMPTON.  —  An  unlimited  supply  of  every  d!?scription  of 
FOREST  FRUIT,  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AMERI. 
CAN  PLANTS,  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  may  be  pro. 
cured  from  these  extensive  grounds,  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices,  printed  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  of  the  pro- 
prietor, WM.  ROGERS,  Sen.,  Nuesebtman  and  Contkacting 
Planteb. 

Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  1  to  2  feet,  adapted  for  extensive 
Forest  or  Coppice  Planting,  usually  solo  by  the  thousand  ;  and 
also  of  a  large  size,  for  Ornamental  Planting,  or  immediate 
effect,  from  3  to  12  feet,  the  prices  varying  from  23s,  to  5!.  p.  100. 

Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  15s.  to  3  >s.  per  lOoO  ;  Spanish  Chestnut, 
20s.,  30s.,  and  40s. ;  Larch  Fir,  7s.  6d.  to  20s. ;  Spruce,  20s.,  30s., 
and  4ts,  ;  Scotch,  10s.,  15s.,  and  20s.  ;  Pinaster,  IO3.,  15s.,  and 
203. ;  Sea  Pine,  adapted  for  exposure  to  the  sea,  15s.,  25s.,  and 
40s. ;  Mahonia,  for  cover,  40s.  to  SOs. ;  Hazel,  15s.,  20s.,  and 
3.5s.  ;  English  Oak,  15s.,  20s.,  and  40s. ;  Poplar,  20s.,  SOs.,  and 
40s.  ;  Quicks,  5s.,  7s.  ed.,  and  10s. 

Planting  contracted  for  to  any  extent  from  51.  to  201.  p.  acre. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Rhodoiendroa  ponticum,  2  to  6  inches,  203.,  40s.,  and  SOs.  per 
1006  ;  1  foot,  single  stems,  fit  for  working,   lOs.  per  100  ;  li  to 

2  feet,  strong,  20s,  to  40s.  per  100,  fit  for  planting  out  at  once  to 
cover ;  4  to  6  feet,  single  stems,  for  workinji  the  beautiful 
scarlet  and  other  fine  kinds,  50s.  per  100.  Tree  Rhododendrons 
may  thus  become  as  generally  cultivated  as  Tree  Roses. 
Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  ISs.  per  dozen  ;  hybrid  scarlet,  lilac, 
and  white,  with  large  handsome  trusses  of  flowers,  4  to  6  inches, 
25s. ;  1  foot,  40s.  per  100  ;  Kalmia  latifolia,  2  to  4  inches,  8s.  to 
12s.  6d.  per  luO  :  1  to  2  feet,  blooming  buds,  50s.  per  100  ;  2  to 

3  feet,  fine,  73s.'per  100  ;  Epigsea  repens,  503.  per  100  ;  and  all 
other  American  plants  at  equally  low  prices. 

Dwarf  Rose  Stocks  for  working,  Ss.  per  lOo  ;  Single  Camellias, 
25s.,  40s.,  and  50s.  per  100,  fit  for  working  ;  Double  Camellias, 
of  sorts,  on  own  roots,  6  to  9  inches,  12s.  per  dozen ;  Finns 
(Abies)  Douglasi,  from  seed,  6  to  9  inches,  lOi.  per  100  or  303. 
per  dozen  ;  Arbutus,  12  inches,  8s.  per  luO  ;  li  foot,  20s.  per 
100  ;  2  feet,  30s.  per  100  ;  Laurel,  Ss.  to  20s.  per  100  ;  Laumstinus, 
bedded,  40s.  per  1000,  8s.  per  100  ;  Variegated  Holly,  1  foot,  25s. 
per  100 ;  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora,  es.  per  dozen,  42s.  per 
100  ;  Deutzia  scabra,  2  feet,  12s.  Sd.  per  100  ;  Common  China 
Rose,  12s.  i-d.  per  100  ;  Tree  Roses  of  the  most  select  kinds,  52. 
per  100  ;  Dwarf  Roses,  50  sorts,  named,  SOs.  per  100  ;  Double 
White,  Double  Red,  and  New  Crimson  Thorns,  403.  per  100,  6s. 
per  dozen  ;  Large  Dutch  Honeysuckles,  12s.  6J.  per  100  ;  Giant 
Irish  Ivy,  Ss.  per  100. 

The  prices  are  for  wholesale,  if  ordered  in  less  quantities  i 
higher  price  will  be  charged.  All  orders  above  51,  carriage 
paid  to  London. 

American  purchasers  will  find  great  advantages  in  procuring 
their  supplies  from  these  grotmds,  from  their  proximity  to  the . 
Docks  whence  the  American  steam.packets  take  their  de-| 
parttire,  thus  saving  the  delay  and  expenses  of  Land  Carriage. 

SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

EDWARD  BECK  Manufactures  in  Slate  a  variety 
of  articles  for  Horticultural  purposes,  all  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  on  application  to  the  Gardetier, 
Sundays  excepted.  Priced  lists  of  plant  tubs  and  boxes  for- 
warded on  application. 


DOUBLE  PANSY  "  COMPACT  UM." 

ADODS  has   a  fine   healthy   stock  of  the  abova 
•   beautiful  novelty  which  he  is  now  sending  out  at  5Sm 
each,  or  seven  for  30s.— Rose  Hill,  Brighton,  Oct.  19. 

FIRST  CLASS  SEEDLING  PANSIES. 

JAMES  NEILSON,  Acciiojieer  and  Florist,  Fal-4 
kirk,  begs  respectfully  to  intimate  to  the  lovers  of  thei 
PANSY,  that  he  will  send  out  his  celebrated  Seedling  PansiesI 
by  the  end  of  October,  viz.,  JERO.ME,  NORaH,  and  BOUJ 
LANGER.     The  fuUowiog  is  a  description  of  the  Flowers:         | 

JEROilE  has  a  creamy-white  ground  colour,  beautifully 
laced  with  a  light  blue  lilac-purple  on  the  three  under  petals, 
with  upper  petals  the  same  as  the  lacing,  and  a  striking  large 
bold  dark  centre;  form  and  substance  first-rate,  and  vras 
awarded  the  First  Class  Certificate  by  the  Scottish  Pansy 
Society.  . 

NORAH  has  a  pure  white  ground,  most  superbly  laced  witn 
blue  purple,  flue  dark  centre,  "edges  smooth,  and  form  perfect, 
and  is  most  decidedly  the  thickest  Pansy  with  a  white  ground 
in  cultivation  ;  and  can  never  be  much  improved  upon,  as  it  18 
the  perfection  of  the  Pansy.  j     ^  .v       ■  v    * 

BoULAN'iER  has  a  jtoloen  yellow  ground  of  the  ncheat 
colour  imjginable,  and  laced  with  a  brown  purple;  has  a 
laro-e  conspicuous  dark  centre,  with  edges  smooth  and  form 
peifect;  and,  if  the  expression  may  bb  used,  with  substance 
thick  as' leather.  _  .  I 

The  above  three  flowers  will  be  an  acquisition  to  any  col- 
lection whatever;  indeed,  as  much  so  as  "Magnificent"  was 
when  sent  out  by  J.  N.,  and  is  still  to  this  day. 

Plants  of  the  above  wiii  be  sent  post  free  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ut  5s.  each,  with  the  usuai  discount  to  the 
trade  onu,  when  more  than  three  plants  are  taken.  *'  Bou. 
langer"  will  not  be  .«ent  out  till  Spring.  Rtmittauces  from 
unknown  corresoondents  payable  at  the  PosUuflice,  Falkirk. 

Falkirk,  Oct.  19. 
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WATERER'S  DESCRIPTiyB  CATALOliUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

HOSEA   WATERER   begs   to    announce   his   new 
descriptive   CATALOSUE    OF    AMERICAN    PLANTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  &c.,  is  just  published,  aud  may  be  bad 
by  enclosiu!^  two   stamps  for   postage  to  Hosea  WATEREa, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Wokinfj,  Surrey. 
jg5y=  Everybody  wbo  has  any  idea  of  plantin-^  the  ensuing 

autamn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 

AMBRIOAN  PLANTS^ 
TOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
J  PLANTS,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  &c.,  is  now  published,  and 
■may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododeudrnn'worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  aflbrdii.s  pur- 
<:basers  every  facility  in  making  selections. 
,    American  Nursery.  Bigshot,  Surrey. 


GEORGE  JACKMAN,  Nuksertman,  Woking, 
Surrey,  IJ  mile  from  the  Woking  Station  of  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  begs  to  announce  thdt  he  has  just  published 
anew  and  complete  CATALOGUE  of  his  American  Plants, 
Ornamental  Evergreens  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  itc,  which  may  be  had 
gratis  on  application. 


RHODODENDRON  OINNAMOMUM  var.  CONNIN&HAMI. 

MESSRS.  GEORGE  CUNNINGHAM  and  SON 
are  now  prepared  to  send  out  plants  of  the  above-named 
splendid  RHODODENDRON.  It  is  figured  in  the  August 
Number  of  "Paston's  Flower-Garden;  by  John  Lindley  atid 
-Joseph  Paxton."  And  for  a  description  of  its  merits  and 
origin,  the  advertisers  refer  the  public  to  that  periodical.  The 
price  is  21s.  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

Oak  Vale  Nursery,  Liverpool,  Oct.  19^ 


BASS  AND  BROWiN'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  Descriptive  Priced  Lists  of 
Superb  Seedling  and  other  Ranunculi,  Gladioli,  Early  and 
Double  Tulips  ;  also  Priced  Aseortmeuts  of  Choice  Imported 
Dutch  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Jonquils,  Crocus,  the  Lanci- 
folium  and  other  Lilies,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  bulbs 
and  dry  roots.  The  latter  part  contains  Descriptive  Lists  of 
Choice  and  Select  Roses,  a  few  New  and  other  desirable  Ever- 
green and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hardy  Climbing  and  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Prize  €looseberries,  and  other  choice 
fruits,  ifcc. 

A  separate  List  of  Geraniums  and  other  new  and  select 
plants  at  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  forwarded,  prepaid,  for 
two  penny  stamps. 

Our  Foreign  Liuibs  have  arrived  in  fine  condition. 

Seed  and  llorticultural  Establishmeiu.  Sudbury,  Suifolk. 


by  Link,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Structure  of 
Orchidese,  read  before  the  Berlin  Academy  in 
February  1850,  as  also  by  Irmisch,  in  his  elaborate 
treatise  on  bulbous  and  tuberous  Monocotyledons, 
and  they  exist  on  the  tuber-like  bodies  so  common 
in  terrestrial  Orchids  as  well  as  on  the  real  roots. 
We  find  similar  hairs  on  the  aerial  roots  of  Ivy,  on 
Cauliflowers,  on  Grasses,  as  Pijytathenim  multi- 
flonim,  the  common  Maize,  &c.  ;  and  in  our  three 
species  of  Drosera,  where  the  simple  roots  which 
contain  abundant  starch  granules  and  perform  the 
office  of  the  thickened  roots  of  some  Orchids,  are 
constantly  submerged  and  so  coated  with  flocci  as 
to  present  an  aspect  similar  to  that  of  Chorda 
tomentosa.  It  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  hairs 
on  roots  is  a  veiy  frequent  phenomenon,  though 
only  recently  observed,  and  one  which  mnst  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  economy  of  plants. 

As  far  as  we  have  seen  at  present  the  hairs  are 
always  without  partitions.  Two  forms  occur  ;  one  in 
which  the  internal  wall  is  apparently  altogether 
simple,  and  another  where  a  spiral  structure  is 
evident  either  through  the  whole  or  a  portion  only 
of  the  thread.  In  CranicMs  nmscosa  and  monopJiylla 
we  have  observed  two  kinds  of  hairs,  the  one  larger 
and  either  simple  or  consisting  (in  part)  of  a  broad 
spiral  lamina  ;  the  other  much  smaller,  darker,  and 
simple.  In  Monadenia  rufa  irregular  granular  bodies 
are  scattered  over  the  threads,  which  may,  however, 
possibly  be  extraneous.  As  the  matter  seems  to 
have  been  but  little  noticed,  we  subjoin  a  sketch  of 
the  hairs  on  the  roots  of  Drosera  anglica,  Crcmichis 
miiscosa,  and  some  species  of  Eria,  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  In  every  case  they 
arise  directly  from  the  external  cells,  of  which  they 
seem  to  be  a  mere  dilatation.    M.  J.  B. 


FOREIGN  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

WM.  EAMILTON,  Seedsman,  &e.,  156,  Cheapside, 
London,  begs  to  state  that  his  Priced  Catalogue  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  gratis  on  application. 

HYACINTHS  in  colours,  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  Qs.,  9s., 
and  12s.  per  di^zen ;  in  mixtures,  3s.  per  dozen.  MIXED 
DUTCH  CHOCUS,  Is.  M.  per  100.  TULIPS  for  early  forcing. 
Is.  per  dozen.  SNOWDROPS,  2s.  6d.  per  100.  NARCiSSUs, 
4d.to"d.  each.  GLADIOLUS,  IXIAS,  IRIS,  RANUNCULUS, 
ANEMONES,  and  a  large  assortment  of  other  Roots,  the 
prices  of  which  will  be  found  in  bis  Catalogue. 

W.  H.'s  Improved  Supporter  for  Hyacinths,  i&c.,  6rf,  each. 

%^  Not  to  be  equalled  by  any  now  offered  to  the  public. 

Address — 356,  Cheapside,  London. 

HYACINTHS  AND  OTHER  ROOTS. 
T»ENDLE'S    NEW    PRICED    CATALOGUE    OF 

Vi,  BULBOUS  ROOTS 

Is  just  published,  and  can  be  had  on  application,  gratis. 
It  contains  a  descriptive  List  of  all  th.e  best  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Crocus,  Lilitims, 
Gladiolus,  Ixia,  S^c,  with  some  excellent  cultural 
advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  growing  them.  It  will 
■be  found  of  great  service  to  all  growers. 

The  "  Collections  of  Seeds"  sent  out  by  us  having  given  such 
universal  satisfaction,  we  have  been  induced  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing "Collections  of  Roots,"  which  we  are  certain  n  ill  please  every 
Tjurcbaser.  „  „ 

For  the  List  of  Roots  contained  in  tho  Collections,  see  our 
new  Book  Catalogue. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS.  £    s.  d. 

!No.  1  Collection,  all  the  most  approved  sorts  ...3    0     0 

No.  2  Collection,  containing  smaller  quantities  ...200 

No.  3  Collection,  for  a  small  Garden        10     0 

For  details  of  Collections,  see  Catalogue. 
100  Hyacinths  in  100  very  fine  sorts.      Purchaser's 

selection         >■        ...3    0    0 

100  Hyacinihs  in  50  fine  sorts.       Purchaser's  selection    2  10    0 
50  Hyacinths  in  50  superior  sorts  ditto 

50  Hyacinths  in  25  superior  sorts  ditto 

24  Hyacinths  in  12  superior  varieties 
12  Hyacinths  in  12  superior  varieties 

Where  the  selection  of  Hyacinths  is  left  to  W.  E,  R. 
and  Co.,  they  request  to  be  informed  whether  they  are 
intended  for  water,  pots,  or  the  open  ground  i  also 
■whether  single  or  double  Hyacinihs  are  preferred. 
When  the  choice  is  left  to  them  they  generally  send  about 
two- thirds  double,  and  one-third  single,  which  gives  a 
greater  variety.  Purchasers  may  rely  upon  really  good 
sorts  being  selected  when  the  choice  is  left  to  ourselves, 
and  we  will  guarantee  to  give  them  satisfaction. 
For  Catalogues,  and  further,  information,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLB  AND  Co., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 
N.B.  Our  Hyacinths  and  other  roots  have  just  arrived  from 
Holland  in  excellent  condition. 


1  10    0 
15    0 
ditto  ...    0  12    0 

ditto  ...060 


€fie  @artrewv^'  Clirontcle* 
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It  is  an  established  fact  in  vegetable  physiology 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  Nutriment  of  Plants 
is  absorbed  by  the  tips  of  the  roots.  In  some  plants, 
however,  where  the  exigencies  of  a  quick  supply  of 
moisture  are  great,  and  the  number  of  roots  small, 
or  where  moisture  is  to  be  derived  from  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  a  further  provision  is  made  of  a 
coating  of  hairs,  which  multiply  almost  in  an  in- 
finite degree  the  absorbing  surface.  De  Candolle 
indeed  says  that  hairs  are  not  found  either  upon 
true  roots,  except  at  the  moment  of  germination,  nor 
upon  any  portion  of  the  stem  that  is  formed  under 
ground,  nor  upon  any  part  that  grows  under  water. 
The  roots  of-  many  Orchids,  Epiphytal  and  terres- 
trial, however,  are  an  exception  ;  a  fact  pointed  out 


a,,  hairs  in  a  species  of  Eria  springing  directly  from  the  ex- 
ternal cells  of  the  aerial  roots  ;  &,  a  hair  with  the  cell  from 
which  it  sprang — in  this  case  j^maller  than  the  others — sepa- 
rated by  pressure  from  the  rest  of  the  tipsue^  c,  two  kindaof 
hairs  on  roots  of  Craiiichis  nmscosa, — in  CranicMs  monophyUa 
we  have  not  observed  the  larger  hairs  to  have  a  spiral  struc- 
ture ;  d,  hairs  of  Drosera  anglica. 


Like  everything  else  connected  with  the  Potato 
Disease,  the  question  of  whether  Tombelle-Lombas' 
plan  of  cutting  off  the  mildewed  haulm  at  the  period 
iv/ien  the  flowers  arc  heginnmg  to  form  fruit,  is  ad- 
vantageous or  not,  has  given  rise  to  the  most  opposite 
opinions.  Some  maintain  the  excellence  of  the 
practice  ;  others  find  no  advantage  in  it.  We  shall 
not  attempt,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  reconcile 
conflicting  statements,  or  to  show  how  imperfectly 
the  Belgian  directions  have  been  in  some  cases  ob- 
served ;  we  shall  merely  describe  what  happened  in 
a  case  within  our  personal  knowledge. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  last  a  few  Potatoes,  of  a 
seedling  Kidney  Potato,  were  received  from  Mr.  W. 
Stent,  of  Stockworth,  as  a  variety  of  great  excel- 
lence, but  not  very  early.  They  were  immediately 
planted  in  heavy,  well-drained,  kitchen-garden  land, 
without  manure.  In  the  beginning  of  August 
they  were  in  flower.  The  flowers  were  nearly  all 
removed.  In  the  midst  of  August  the  leaves  were 
extensively  spotted,  and,  with  the  haulm,  became 
offensive  to  the  smell.  After  remaining  in  this  con- 
dition three  or  four  days,  the  whole  were  cut  down 
with  a  sharp  hidfe,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots. 
About  4  inches  of  earth  were  then  thrown  over  the 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  was  rolled  down  firmly. 
Near  the  end  of  September  the  crop  was  dug.  The 
Potatoes  were  excellent  in  quality,  perfectly  ripe, 
fully  formed ;  and,  out  of  a  bushel  and  a  half,  not 


above  a  score  were  bad  ones.  The  produce  was  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  a  perch. 

The  smallness  of  the  crop  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  operation  ;  but  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first  place,  the 
length  of  the  haulm  of  the  new  variety  having  beea 
unknown,  the  Potatoes  were  planted  at  twice  the 
proper  distance.  Secondly,  several  of  the  sets  never 
came  up,  so  that  there  were  large  gaps  in  the  plot 
of  ground.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  crop,  if 
planted  at  a  proper  distance  from  set  to  set,  would 
have  been  twice  as  great. 

We  own  that  this  experiment,  to  say  nothing  of 
some  others  on  record,  leads  us  very  forcibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Potato  crop  does  not  sustain 
material  damage  from  the  loss  of  the  haulm,  if  it  is 
not  removed  till  the  berries  are  heginning  to  swell ; 
and  also  that  the  method  of  cutting  it  off,  slightly 
earthing  up  the  ground,  and  then  rolling  it  well,  is 
one  of  the  best  that  has  been  proposed  for  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  disease. 


Although  we  have  not  much  knowledge  of  the 
plants  belonging  to  Mr.  Linden,  which  are  about  to 
be  sold  by  auction,  we  are  able  to  state  that  among 
the  collection  are  many  fine  things.  The  Uroped 
alone  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  known 
Orchids,  having  tails  to  the  flowers  more  than  two 
feet  long  ;  Sobralia  dichotoma  is  by  far  the  finest  of 
that  genus.  Briojms  hiloha,  called  ia  the  catalogue 
by  its  secoml  name  of  rutidohalhon,  is  a  good  plant, 
and  rare.  Some  drawings  that  accompany  the  plants 
appear  to  represent  charming  species,  in  the  way  of 
HoiiUetia,  Myanthus,  Odontoglossum,  and  Oncidium; 
and  also  a  new  white-flowered  genus,  unlike  any- 
thing yet  known  to  botanists.  The  present  oppor- 
tunity is  a  capital  one  for  securing  novelties  for  the 
exhibitions  in  1851  and  1852. 


HOW  TO  MISMANAGE  A  GARDEN. 

Chapter  XI. — Tools  may  be  made  use  of,  as  well 
as  anything  else,  to  show  mismanagement ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sible ways  to  turn  out  the  worst  possible  work  is  to 
make  a  bad  use  of  implements. 

The  approach  of  the  great  season  for  digging  and 
trenching,  and  cutting  and  pruning,  and  felling, 
makes  it  desirable  that  no  more  time  should  elapse 
without  the  great  rules  for  doing  the  worst  with 
garden-tools  being  made  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
apprehension. 

As  to  the  pruning-knife  :  in  the  first  place,  take 
care  it  is  always  blunt  ;  there  are  many  advantages 
in  bluntness.  If  sharp,  it  may  cut  your  fingers  ;  if 
blunt,  it  won't  be  so  likely.  Then,  a  blunt  knife 
suits  a  clumsy  hand  ;  for  some  dexterity  is  required 
in  using  a  keen  edge,  and  none  is  needed  with  a  dull 
one.  You  may  hack  with  the  one,  and  that  takes 
time,  and  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  considering 
how  your  cut  is  to  be  placed  ;  but  you  must  be  de- 
cided with  the  other,  for  the  knife  once  put  in 
action,  the  cut  is  inevitable;  and  a  bad  manager 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  how  or  where  to  cut 
without  trying  three  or  four  times  before  he  makes 
up  his  mind. 

A  blunt  knife  shows  that  a  man  has,  at  some  time 
or  other,  been  using  it ;  but  if  it  is  always  sharp,  a, 
suspicious  master  may  fancy  it  is  only  kept  for 
^show.  Besides,  it  gives  him  a  chance  of  showing 
that  he  knows  how  to  sharpen  a  knife  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  remarkable  how  a  mismanager  sets  about 
that.  You  will  see  him  rubbing  away  upon  the 
whetstone,  always  drawing  the  blade  backwards  and 
polishing  the  sides  with  wonderful  care.  He  knows 
better  than  to  draw  the  edge  towards  him  ;  or  to 
keep  that  which  is  to  cut  in  contact  with  the  stone. 
He  will  tell  you  that  if  he  does  so  he  will  rub  off 
the  edge,  in  course. 

As  knives  are  intended  for  use,  a  clever  chap  will 
use  his  pruner  for  as  many  purposes  as  he  can  turn 
his  hand  to ;  a  weed-grubber,  a  cheese-toaster,  a 
pot-scraper,  a  wire-cutter,  are  all  instruments  for 
which  tlie  pruning-knife  may  answer ;  and  if,  after- 
wards, it  cannot  be  made  to  prune,  at  all  events  it 
has  been  made  to  grub,  and  toast,  and  scrape,  and 
cut  wire. 

Then  again,  you  should  never  have  your  knife 
about  you  ;  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  a  gardener 
should  always  carry  a  pruning-knife  ;  no  doubt  he 
always  wants  it  ;  but  that  is  not  to  the  purpose ; 
it  may  do  well  enough  for  good  managers,  but  a  bad 
manager  scorns  such  carefulness.  The  bad  manager 
always  carries  his  pruning-knife  in  his  great-coat 
pocket,  or  in  his  jacket  pocket ;  for  this  very 
good  reason  that,  as  he  generally  leaves  his  great 
coat  at  home,  and  very  often  takes  his  jacket  off 
wlren  he  goes  to  work,  he  is  sure  not  to  have  a  knife 
when  he  wants  one.  Thus  he  has  the  chance  of  a 
gossip  with,  his  wife  or  somebody  else  when  he 
goes  to  look  for  it.  Old-fashioned  gardeners  prefer 
keeping  their  pruning-knife  in  their  breeches  ;   be 
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cause,  as  they  seldom  work  without  that  garment, 
they  are  certain  not  to  leave  their  knife  behind  them. 
But  who  would  be  so  ungenteel  as  to  carry  a  knife 
in  his  inexpressibles  ?  Good  managers  may  if  they 
like,  bat  a  man  of  spirit,  and  a  genius  into  the  bar- 
gain, scorns  such  vulgarity  and  old  maidishness. 

What  has  been  recommended  for  the  pruning- 
knife  should  also  be  followed  with  other  tools.  If 
you  have  a  mattock,  be  sure  that  it  is  put  by  blunt 
■with  wear,  so  that  when  you  want  it  you  must  wait 
tiU  it  is  fresh  pointed.  In  this  way  labourers  get  a 
bit  of  a  holiday,  and  you  yourself  have  time  to  con- 
sider well  how  the  mattock  is  to  be  used.  In  like 
manner  your  rakes  should  always  have  their  teeth  out, 
your  spades  be  broken  at  the  corners,  and  your  scythes 
unset.  As  to  scythes  indeed,  if  they  must  be  used,  be 
sure  to  have  no  scythe  stones,  and  no  wipers  ;  never 
roll  the  Grass  before  mowing  ;  never  sweep  it  clean 
of  stones  that  chance  to  be  there ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, hack  the  Grass,  and  score  it  well ;  break  the 
scythe  edges,  damn  the  stones,  and  take  great  care 
to  blame  everybody  but  yourself.  No  doubt  it  is 
shameful  that  the  Grass  should  be  tough,  that  the 
children  should  throw  gravel  on  it,  that  worm-casts 
should  blunt  the  edge  of  the  scythes  ;  the  worst  of 
all  is,  that  there  is  no  help  for  such  things.  Good 
managers  may  provide  against  them  if  they  like  ; 
but  you  will,  no  doubt,  think  with  all  other  bad 
managers,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  swear  at  them. 

I  was  going  to  give  you  some  advice  about  digging ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  you  have  enough  for 

this  tlLm.      KriTovpos. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FORCING.' 

A  DISTINGUISHING  feature  in  modem  horticulture 
is  the  fact  that  principle  is  permitted  to  guide  practice. 
To  such  must  be  attributed  the  rapid  advances  in  every 
department  of  gardening,  which  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  witnessed.  There  is  a  very  startling  fact 
for^that  now  happily  almost  obsolete  class  of  men,  who 
treat  horticultural  literature  with  disdain,  and  scientific 
deduction,  bearing;  upon  their  art,  as  mere  toys  for  the 
scientific,  in  the  circumstance  that  with  the  growth 
of  garden  literature,  with  the  circulation  and  inter- 
change of  opinions,  by  means  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  other  periodical  journals,  simultaneously 
have  spread  better  systems  of  cultivation,  and  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  plants.  By 
their  aid  a  new  fact  becomes  the  progenitor  of  others. 
An  idea  conceived  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  no 
matter  how  remote,  is  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of 
thousands  of  readers ;  its  merits  are  tested  and  analysed, 
its  real  advantage  or  defects  are  sooa  ascertained,  and 
the  results  become  the  property  of  all  who  watch  the 
progress  of  the  art  and  philosophy  of  gardening. 

The  dissemination  of  principles  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  literature  of  any  science.  He  who 
would  learn  practice  from  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
physical  exertion  which  perfection  in  any  art  or  science 
ever  demands  as  a  tribute  from  thote  who  would  attain 
perfection,  would  most  assuredly  reap  disappointment. 

I  propose  to  glance  at  the  physiological  and  other 
principles  upon  which  successful  forcing  must  ever  de. 
pend  ;  and,  by  way  of  commencing  at  the  beginning,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  define  what  really  is  the  horticul- 
tural signification  of  the  word  forcing.  Every  plant 
requiring  artificial  heat  cannot  be  considered  as  being 
forced,  even  though  fruit  should  be  the  ultimate  object. 
The  imitation  of  a  tropical  climate  must  not  be  con- 
sidered forcing.  The  latter  I  define  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  or  flowers  at  unnatural  seasons,  by  natural 
agents  artificially  applied.  And  although  the  mere  cul- 
tivation of  tropical  fruits  involve  much  that  is  common 
to  forcing,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  identical. 

Adopting  then  the  definition  as  given  above,  we  shall 
find  that  the  whole  series  of  operations  commenced 
in  bringing  about  the  ultimate  desired  result,  may  with 
propriety  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  The  one 
I  shall  term  the  preparatory  process,  the  other  the 
developing  process. 

It  is  a  law  in  all  organic  combination  of  matter, 
whether  simply  organic  or  animal,  that  each  process  in 
its  development  is  dependent  for  its  healthy  action  upon 
some  previous  process  in  the  chain  of  progressive  life 
of  the  individual.  It  is  evident  that  by  tracing  this 
principle  in  its  retrograde  aspect,  we  ultimately  arrive 
at  the  source  of  human  penetration  —  a  first  cause. 
With  this,  the  present  inquiry  has  nothing  to  do.  The 
principle  being  established  I  shall  proceed,  keeping  it  in 
view  only  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject  under  discussion. 
And  looking  at  it  in  its  various  aspects,  the  whole  para- 
phernalia of  mechanical  operations  involved  in  the  routine 
of  a  forcing  campaign  is  presented  to  us.  Healthy 
roots,  root  pruning,  luxuriant  wood,  laterals,  summer 
pruning,  in  fact  every  operation  which  has  the  remotest 
influence  on  the  constitutional  or  incidental  vigour  of 
the  I  plant  operated  on,  becomes  a  matter  for  grave 
inquiry.  In  the  present  state  of  physiology — admired 
though  it  may  be — we  know  little  of  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal influences  upon  the  vital  principle  of  plants.  We 
know  nothing  of  its  nature  but  by  its  eSects.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  study  of  the  influence 
which  external  circumstances  exert  upon  the  vital 
principle  of  plants  is;  as  important  in  the  higher  branches 
— aye  and  the  simpler  too— of  horticulture,  as  that  of  the 
relation  between  the  !body  and  the  mind  of  man  is  to 
theimetaphysician  and  the  human  physiologist.    But 


hitherto  we  have  only  regarded  it  with  concern,  in 
proportion  to  the  effects  produced.  We  must  go  beyond 
this.  The  rapid  advance  of  scientific  attainments 
amongst  those  who  have  the  best  opportunity  of  making 
observations,  and  of  profiting  by  them,  assures  me  that 
we  shall  do  so.  The  progress  of  mental  attainments 
may  not  inappropriately  be  likened  to  the  physical 
accumulation  of  a  snow-ball — the  more  it  accumulates 
the  more  rapidly  does  it  accumulate.  Let  any  one 
look  back  from  the  present  horticultural  eminence 
obtained  by  our  best  gardeners,  and  what  may  they  not 
expect  of  the  future  ?  G.  L. 


BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS. 

It  will  be  essentially  necessary,  before  entering  in 
detail  on  the  proposed  "  Treatise  of  British  Song  Birds," 
to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  family,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
whether  residing  in  town  or  in  country,  in  which  some 
one  species  of  our  feathered  songsters  is  not  to  be  found 
domiciled.  From  bojhood,  nay  almost  from  infancy, 
upwards,  there  exists  in  most  of  us  an  innate  propen- 
sity to  keep  a  bird.  There  is  "companionship  "  in  the 
very  thought — a  feeling  of  comfort,  essentially  English. 
How  very  many  of  us  there  are  who  can  vouch  for  this 
fact !  It  becomes,  however,  a  matter  for  serious  con- 
sideration how  these  little  prisoners  are  treated,  when 
placed  in  confinement,  and  committed  to  our  tender 
care  and  keeping,  without  the  possibility  of  assisting 
themselves.  With  some,  indeed,  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  be  strictly  lawful  to  keep  birds  at  all,  in  con- 
finement.  The  question,  certainly,  does  admit  of  dis- 
putation ;  but  allowing  it  to  be  lawful,  there  is 
at  least  entailed  on  us  a  serious  and  an  indis- 
pensable  duty  to  make  them  forget,  so  far  as  kind- 
ness can  do  so,  their  privation  of  liberty.  This  / 
have  ever  studied  to  do  ;  and,  in  most  instances,  I 
would  fain  beUeve,  successfully.  I  regret  however  to 
say,  that  my  observation  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
many  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty  practised  on  these 
innGCent  creatures ;  arising,  let  us  hope,  not  so  much 
from  an  unfeeling  heart  as  from  a  culpable  want  of  due 
consideration  to  their  necessities.  Many  people  are  apt 
to  imagine,  while  viewing  the  occasional  activity  and 
sprightliness  of  their  little  caged  favourites,  and  while 
listening  to  the  melody  of  their  tiny  voices,  that  they 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  and  happiness. 
They  take  this  for  granted.  Many  birds,  however, 
though  they  sing,  are  stiil  very  far  from  being  happy. 
There  is  a  plaintive  note  as  well  as  a  joyous  note.  My 
ear  could  detect  either,  in  an  instant.  Some  birds  con- 
vey the  state  of  their  leeliugs  by  a  remarkably  singular 
noie,  a  note  which  is  totally  different  at  other  times. 
I  have  known  a  bird  warble  delightfully,  but  ominously, 
a  few  minutes  only  befjre  his  decease.  Like  the  swan, 
he  has  sung  most  sweetly  at  his  death.  As  the  strain 
ceased, he  tell  lifeless  from  his  perch.  Hishearthad  burst. 
On  looking  into  the  cage,  I  have  found  my  suspicions 
verified.  From  neglect,  either  Dicky's  food  has  been 
exhausted,  or  his  water,  from  carelessness,  has  been 
inaccessible.  That  "  last "  eloquent  song  of  his,  was  a 
bitter  reproach  to  his  hard-hearted  master  or  mistress  ! 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  and  I  wish  to  be  very  em- 
phatic on  the  point,  that  no  persons  should  ever  attempt 
to  keep  birds,  or  allow  their  children  to  do  so,  without 
their  being  what  I  call  naturally  fond  of  them,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  themselves  of  a  kindly  disposition. 
To  entrust  birds  to  the  care  of  a  thoughtless  child,  a 
servant,  or  an  indifferent  person,  in  one's  absence  from 
home,  unless  under  very  particular  circumstances,  is  to 
yield  them  up  to  almost  certain  destruction.  Servants 
either  cram  their  troughs  full  of  food  (sufficient  to  last 
a  week)  with  a  view  to  save  trouble,  or,  by  never 
changing  their  water,  they  allow  it  to  become  corrupt. 
In  the  former  case,  the  hull  of  the  seed  which  is 
eaten,  falling  on  the  top  of  the  residue,  prevents 
the  birds  obtaining  a  fresh  supply  ;  whilst,  in  the 
latter,  the  birds  become  poisoned  by  putridity.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  adults  are  frequently  quite  as 
much  in  fault  as  children  in  this  matter  ;  too  often 
more  so  ;  for  birds  are  not  unfrequently  killed  by 
children  through  an  excess  of  attention,  having  many 
things  ministered  to  them  quite  unsuited  to  their  animal 
economy.  They  are  also  taken  out  of  their  cages  to  be 
nursed  and  "  petted  " — a  horrible  practice  ;  when  the 
heat  of  the  hand  and  undue  pressure  on  their  body 
causes  their  death.*  Why,  let  me  ask,  should  we  be 
thus  thoughtlessly,  thus  continually  cruel ;  when  five 
minutes  of  our  time  every  morning  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  amply  suSicient  to  make  om"  favourites  both 
comfortable  and  happy  ? 

These  little  creatures,  if  we  would  narrowly  watch 
them,  possess  the  most  singular  attractions,  exhibit  the 
most  romantic  attachments.  Not  a  movement  of  their 
master  or  their  mistress  escapes  their  observation. 
They  may  be  taught,  easily  taught,  by  aS'ectionate  care, 
to  come  out  of  their  cages  when  called  foi',  or  to  set  on 
the  finger  and  sing  when  requested.  A  simple  move- 
ment  of    the   head,   or    expression  of   the   eye,   will 


accomplish  this  ;  whilst  the  reward  of  a  bit  of  hard- 
boiled  egg,  or  a  morsel  of  loaf  sugar,  will  speedily 
cemeat  an  intimacy  terminable  only  by  death  :  the 
attachment  of  bu'ds  knows  no  other  limit.  I  have 
verified  this,  times  out  of  number ;  and  have  by  me,  at 
the  present  moment,  a  little  army  of  "  pets,"  who,  having 
paid  the  debt  of  Nature,  are  now  carefully  and 
lovingly  embalmed  in  glass  cases — mementoes  of 
many  by-gone  happy  hours.  I  have  rarely  found, 
during  a  long  experience  of  25  years,  any  great  difS- 
culty  in  taming  a  bird,  or,  indeed,  an  animal  of  any 
kind.  Instinct,  ou  some  occasions  very  closely  border- 
ing on  reason,  unerringly  teaches  the  lower  order  of 
animals  to  discriminate  who  are  their  friends,  and  who- 
are  then:  enemies.  This  is  demonstrable  by  the  ex- 
traordinary familiarity,  apart  from  all  fear,  which  some 
birds  and  other  animals  exhibit  when  in  the  presence 
of  their  masters  or  mistresses,  on  whose  fingers  I  have 
known  birds  to  sit  and  sing  with  the  meat  perfect 
confidence. 

I  was  much  struck  the  other  evenmg,  whilst  visitmg 
the  Cyclorama,  in  the  Regent's-park,  to  observe, 
mounted  on  a  stand,  a  large  and  very  ferocious  macaw  i:. 
who,  having  been  evidently  subjected  to  a  succession  of 
annoyances  from  tormenting  visitors,  was  ever  on  the 
alert  to  fasten  on  the  first  victim  that  should  fall  in  his 
power.  Unlucky  wight  !  The  ferocity  of  the  animal 
was  the  subject  of  general  remark.  Wliilst  passmg. 
through  the  same  room,  in  the  after  part  of  the  evening, 
I  saw  the  said  macaw  caressing  the  face  of  a  gentleman 
with  the  fondest  marks  of  aS'ection,  insinuating  his  head 
inside  the  gentleman's  waistcoat,  and  giving  other  most- 
extravagant  tokens  of  regard.     It  was  his  master  ! 

Apropos  of  these  little  endearments.  I  remember, 
some  years  since,  holding  an  argument  with  an  "  un- 
believer "  about  the  power  I  possessed  of  taming  ani- 
mals. I  pretended,  indeed,  to  no  particular  gift  or 
mode  of  fascination  ;  simply  kindness.  Mesmerism,  at 
that  time,  slumbered  ;  and  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
recognising  effects  without  being  able  accurately  to 
divine  their  causes.  Science  has,  since,  rapidly  pro- 
gressed ;  and  we  now  view  matters  through  a  different, 
a  clearer  glass.  Mais  rivenons  a  nos  oiseaust,  or  rather 
a  nos  poissons.  I  offered  my  sceptical  friend  to  procure 
a  glass  bowl,  and  to  place  in  it  a  number  of  fish  ;  under- 
taliing  to  tame  every  one  of  them  so  effectually,  witliiu . 
a  fortnight,  that  they  should  one  and  all  recognise  me. 
This  satisfied  him,  and  he  promised,  if  I  succeeded,  he- 
would  acknowledge  my  power.  That  was  kind  of  him — 
very.  To  work  I  went.  Thirteen  sprightly  minnows  - 
were  introduced  into  a  glass  bowl,  and  I  myself  changed 
their  water  regularly  every  morning  ;  removing  them  in 
a  closely-meshed  net,  and  tenderly  replacing  them  when 
the  bowl  was  again  ready  for  their  reception.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  particulars  here,  how  I  accom-  - 
plished  my  purpose.  A  second  Csesar — "  Veni,  vidi, 
vici  !"  I  was  indeed  "  a  Triton  among  the  minnows."  " 
Within  the  prescribed  time,  every  one  of  my  finny 
friends  had  made  my  acquaintance;  coming  to  the  top  of 
the  water  whenever  I  placed  my  head  over  the  bowl, 
leaping  some  distance  out  of  the  water  in  the  exube- 
rance of  their  delight,  and  positively  listening  to  me 
attentively  whilst  I  whistled  to  them  a  lively  air.  More 
than  this  :  when  I  placed  one  of  my  fingers  in  the  bowl, 
each  graceful  inhabitant  swam  affectionately  roimd  it ; . 
rubbing  his  sides  against  it,  and  evidencing  a  degree  of 
pleasure  hardly  credible  unless  witnessed.  I  converted 
the  infidel,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  shortly  afterwards  lost  the 
society  of  my  little  friends.  They  perished  during  the 
heat  of  that  same  summer.  William  Eidd,  N ev^-roadf-. 
Hammersmith, 


•  A  few  moDths  since,  while  making  some  purchases  at  the 
shop  of  a  bird  fancier,  a  ragged  urchin  rushed  in  and  asked  for 
a  "penny  bird."  Iq  exchange  for  his  penny,  he  received  a  cock 
sparrow.  Shortly  afterwards  a  little  girl  entered,  with  scarcely 
sufficient  clothes  on  to  cover  her  person  ;  her  demand  was  for  a 
"  halfpenny  bird,"  There  was  handed  to  her  a  hen  sparrow. 
From  the  exquisitely.savage  feeling  of  delight  with  whic  i  both 
birds  were  clutched  by  their  re.spective  purchasers,  it  would  re- 
quire little  of  the  spirit  of  divination  to  enable  one  to  predict 
their  fate— torment,  doubtless,  and  starvation  ;  but  they  were 
"only  sparrows  I" 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT  OF  SCIENCE. 
A  PAPER  was  read  by  Dr.  Lankester,  from  Mr,. 
George  RsAn,  on  Ropy  E-ead. — The  author  stated 
that  the  condition  of  bread  called  ropiness  consisted 
in  a  change  in  the  bread  during  its  preparation,, 
by  which  it  becomes  materially  altered  in  its  cha. 
racter,  and  instead  of  being  readily  broken,  is  tena- 
cious and  adhesive,  and  can  be  drawn  into  ropes 
without  breaking.  This  disease  of  the  bread,  as- 
it  was  called,  appeared  especially  in  London  in  1846, 
and  was  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  at  all  times. 
This  condition  of  the  bread  is  communicable  from- 
one  batch  to  another,  and  the  tendency  to  its  pro- 
duction  in  a  bakehouse  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
thorough  ventilation,  washing  the  walls  with  chloride 
of  lime,  and  planing  away  the  surface  of  all  wood  with 
which  the  bread  comes  in  contact  during  the  process  of 
its  preparation.  Bakers  attribute  it  to  various  causes — 
to  German  yeast,  bad  flour,  wet  harvests,  &c.,  but  it 
frequently  comes  on  when  none  of  these  circumstances 
exist  to  account  for  it.  It  is  principally  during  the 
summer  months  that  this  disease  is  most  prevalent  in 
bread.  In  winter  it  never  occurs.  I  also  find  that 
close  bread,  such  as  that  made  by  housekeepers  (which 
is  seldom  perfectly  fermented),  and  that  which  is  not- 
sufficiently  baked,  turns  more  speedily  ropy  than  well- 
fermented  and  well  baked  bread,  and  that  bread  made 
from  gleaned  Wheat  that  has  become  damp  by  laying 
in  the  field  soon  turns  ropy.  The  first  change  which 
the  bread  undergoes  is  a  peculiar  sweetness  ;  and  when 
the  disease  is  very  active,  the  whole  substance  of  the 
loaves  becomes  as  sweet  as  any  common  sweet  cake. 
After  this  the  bread  rapidly  decomposes,  becoming, 
firstly,  a  tenacious  kind  of  gummy  or  glutinous  mass, 
giving  out  a  fetid  smell,  and  when  made  with  Dutch 
dried  yeast,  the  smell  of  the  yeast  is  most  particularly 
developed.    A  person  in  the  .west  of  England,  whose 
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bread  was  very  much  affected  with  the  disease  states, 
"  that  in  three  days  it  was  like  a  mass  of  slime."  On  ex- 
amining some  specimens  of  diseased  bread  with  a  power- 
ful microscope,  the  author  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
cellular  portion  of  it  was  destroyed,  and  its  appearance 
was  that  of  a  peculiarly  white  luminous  substance,  some- 
what resembling  the  granules  of  starch.  In  one  or  two 
of  the  specimens  examined,  and  which  had  been  dried 
by  the  baker  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  sell  it  for  pigs' 
food,  and  had  afterwards  been  placed  by  him  in  an  out- 
house, it  was  found  to  be  completely  covered  with  fungi, 
every  terminating  stem  having  a  fine  well-formed  fruit, 
somewhat  resembling  an  Apple,  and  which  appeared, 
from  one  of  them  that  had  burst,  to  be  full  of  seed,  so 
small  as  not  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  were  con- 
sulted that  these  seeds  are  carried  about  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place,  and  serve  to  propagate  their 
species  in  whatever  substance  is  fitted  to  receive  them. 
This  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  bread 
getting  from  bad  to  worse,  and  also  for  the  singular  fact 
that  flour,  which  will  produce  ropy  bread  in  a  bakehouse 
where  the  disease  has  become  established,  if  taken  to 
another  bakehouse  that  is  free  from  it,  and  manufac- 
tured, will  not  be  at  all  affected  with  the  disease.  Be- 
fore closing  this  paper,  there  are  two  or  three  other 
points  which  I  consider  it  necessary  to  mention,  which 
is,  that  some  old  bakers  state  that  the  disease  is  more 
prevalent  in  bread  after  wet  harvests  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  some  of  them  consider  the  disease  in  the  year 
1846  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  caused  by  the  re- 
leasing from  bond  a  large  quantity  of  damaged  corn, 
through  the'  cessation  of  the  Corn  law  at  that  time. 
The  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  yeast  have 
€ach  their  share  in  producing  the  disease.  —  A 
discussion  ensued  on  the  reading  of  this  paper.  Many 
members  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  One 
gentleman  attributed  it  to  a  peculiar  form  of  fermen- 
ta/tion,  in  which  the  ordinary  changes  which  take 
place  during  the  baking  of  bread  did  not  take  place. 
He  thought  the  fungus  a  result  of  this  fermentation. 
Mr.  Peach  had  often  seen  bread  in  this  condition,  and 
thought  it  arose  from  imperfect  baking.  It  was  more 
common  after  wet  summers,  and  he  had  observed  that 
it  was  much  more  frequent  in  the  west  of  England  than 
in  Scotland. 

Tuesday,  August  6. — In  the  Mathematical  Section 
a  paper  was  read  On  a  Tissue  Woven  ly  Caterpillars, 
by  Mr.  J.  Dennistodn. — In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury there  lived  at  Munich  a  retired  officer,  Lieut. 
Hebenstrait,  who  amused  himself  by  experiments  on 
the  means  of  giving  consistency  to  the  gossamer  pro- 
duced by  caterpillars,  which  is  occasionally  seen  blown 
about  in  flakes  over  the  fields  in  Germany,  and  he  was 
at  one  time  sanguine  of  rendering  it  available  as  a 
material  for  ladies'  dress.  It  is  said  that  his  plan  was 
to  prepare  a  paste  of  Lettuce  or  other  leaves  beat  up 
with  butter,  and,  after  spreading  it  thinly  over  a  smooth 
surface  of  stone  or  wood  on  an  inclined  plane,  he  placed 
at  the  lower  end  a  number  of  chenilles  or  caterpillars 
of  the  proper  species.  These  animals  gradually  ascended 
the  incline,  devouring  the  paste,  and  depositing  as  they 
proceed  a  sort  of  tissue  until  the  whole  surface  was 
uniformly  covered  with  it.  He  is  reported  to  have 
produced  open  work  designs  by  drawing  the  pattern 
with  a  hair  pencil  dipped  in  olive  oil  before  the  animals 
begin  to  work.  These  I  never  saw,  but  I  have  seen 
one  veil  on  which  were  some  letters  exactly  resembling 
a  watermark  on  paper,  the  secret  of  which  I  do  not 
know.  The  inventor  pursued  his  experiments  with 
great  secrecy,  in  the  hope  of  turning  his  invention  to 
valuable  account ;  but  finding  this  impracticable,  it 
appears  that  he  produced  but  very  few  specimens, 
which  are  now  preserved  in  various  museums  on  the 
Continent.  I  have  seen  two  besides  my  own,  which  I 
procured  at  Munich,  in  1837,  after  having  advertised 
for  it  several  months.  The  objections  to  using  this 
tissue  seem  to  be  chiefly  its  exceedingly  flimsy  quality, 
and  its  very  adhesive  properties,  which  render  its 
management  and  preservation  extremely  difficult,  at- 
taching itself  closely  even  to  the  smoothest  surfaces, 
from  which  it  can  be  separated  only  by  the  breath. 
My  veU  is  about  42  inches  by  24  inches.  One  of  26J 
inches  by  17  inches  is  said  to  have  weighed  only  IJ 
grain.  Another  containing  9  square  feet  is  mentioned 
as  weighing  4  J  grains,  while  the  same  surface  of  silk 
gaoze  weighed  137  grains,  and  of  fine  lace  262J  grains. 
It  would  seem  that  the  art  was  in  some  degree  known 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  occasionally  practised  in  con- 
vents, where  coloured  drawings  on  small  bits  of  it  are 
said  to  have  been  made.  I  have  seen  in  all  four  of 
these  on  the  Continent,  and  two  or  three  on  which  im- 
pressions from  copper  plate  had  been  taken, — always  of 
sacred  subjects.  One  of  the  drawings  is  in  my  posses- 
sion, about  7  inches  by  S  inches,  executed  apparently 
in  the  last  century,  and  I  have  seen  one  dated  about 
1770.  This  beautiful  tissue  was  unfolded  to  the  Section 
by  Mr.  Dennistoun  and  Sir  D.  Brewster.  It  was  rather 
more  transparent  than  the  finest  lace  veil,  but  it  floated 
about  with  every  slight  current  in  the  air  of  the  Section- 
room,  after  a  manner  quite  its  own. 

In  the  Geological  Section,  Prof.  Parlatoke,  of 
Florence,  communicated  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
fossil  plants,  apparently  carboniferous  (Pecopteris 
arborescens  and  Annularia  longifolia),  in  the  Verru- 
cano,  a  sandstone  rock,  inferior  to  the  real  Oxfordian 
limestone,  and  hitherto  considered  unfossiiiferous  ;  they 
were  found  by  Prof.  Meneghini  and  Prof.  Paolo  Savi, 
of  Pisa. 


VILLAGE  EXCURSIONS.— Letter  III. 

I  HAVE  found  it  difficult  to  keep  my  promise  of  giving 
your  readers  details  for  the  management  of  village  ex- 
cursions. On  reconsidering  what  I  had  intended  to  send 
you,  it  appeared  to  me  far  too  minute.  I  have  therefore 
condensed  my  materials,  and  shall  merely  glance  at  some 
of  the  topics  I  had  intended  to  discuss  more  fully. 

Cheap  excursion  trains  are  admirably  adapted  for 
enabling  many  persons  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world 
than  they  otherwise  could  ;  and  thousands  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  In  the  miscellaneous 
crowds  congregated  on  these  occasions,  some  persons  are 
found  to  end  the  day,  if  they  do  not  entirely  pass  it,  in  a 
way  which  inclines  us  to;  believe  they  had  far  better 
have  staid  at  home.  It  is  when  some  particular  plan 
of  proceeding  has  been  properly  organized,  that  the  best 
results  are  to  be  expected  from  this  modern  method  of 
seeking  recreation.  Since  I  sent  you  my  first  letter,  I 
have  been  present,  on  two  separate  occasions,  when 
excursion  parties  have  proceeded  to  Ipswich  from 
towns  at  a  distance,  directed  by  programmes  which  had 
been  previously  issued  to  regulate  the  proceedings 
of  the  day.  What  I  am  about  to  advise  respecting 
village  excursions  cannot  be  equally  applicable  to 
parties  proceeding  from  towns  ;  but  it  may  be  worth 
considering  whether  these  may  not  also  be  so  arranged 
as  to  offer  an  occasional  opportunity  for  encouraging, 
through  the  means  of  social  intercourse  which  they 
afford,  mutual  good  will  between  all  parties,  as  well  as 
agreeable  and  instructive  modes  of  recreation. 

In  setting  forth  the  agenda  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration for  the  due  organization  of  a  village  excur- 
sion, first  of  all,  a  locality  should  be  selected  which 
possesses  features  of  a  different  description  from  those 
with  which  the  labourers  are  familiar.  A  visit  to  a 
town,  or  a  trip  to  the  sea-side,  where  they  are  beyond 
the  smell  of  salt  water,  may  be  suggested.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  secure  the  co-operation  of  some  persons, 
who  are  friendly  to  such  proceedings,  residing  near 
the  locality  to  be  visited.  They  will  make  arrange- 
ments which  it  would  be  otherwise  difficult  or  impossible 
to  complete,  and  secure  an  apartment  where  the  women 
can  take  off  their  bonnets  and  rest  themselves,  for  some 
of  them  will  be  sure  to  get  over-fatigued.  In  our 
excursions,  we  have  always  been  more  highly 
favoured  than  most  parties  are  likely  to  be,  by  the 
amount  of  trouble  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  us  ; 
but  I  am  persuaded  there  are  few  districts  in  England 
where  there  may  not  be  found  some  one  heartily 
willing  to  respond  to  such  a  call,  even  if  it  were  to  be 
made  through  the  local  papers. 

In  forming  a  village  party,  nominate  a  good  "  nucleus" 
from  among  the  labourers.  The  members  of  a  benefit 
club,  or  some  other  laudable  society,  are  likely  to  afford 
the  best  opportunity.  These  may  be  invited  to  double 
or  treble  their  numbers  from  among  the  residents  in 
the  village,  it  being  understood  that  each  will  respec- 
tively be  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  whom- 
soever he  may  nominate.  A  few  of  the  rougher  dia- 
monds may  thus  be  incorporated,  and,  being  put  upon  their 
best  behaviour,  will  very  likely  find  out  there  are  more 
satisfactory  methods  of  enjoying  life  than  those  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  A  general  invitation  to 
the  farmers  and  others,  with  due  respect  to  the  numbers 
of  which  the  party  is  to  consist,  will  secure  the  coun- 
tenance of  most  of  those  who  are  likely  to  be  pleased, 
either  "  with  themselves  "  or  with  those  whom  they  see 
happy  about  them.  A  village  party  of  200  or  300  thus 
constituted,  appears  to  me  perfectly  manageable  ;  but 
if  a  much  larger  number  are  to  be  conducted  through 
a  town,  there  might  be  great  risk  of  some  of  them 
becoming  regardless  of  the  prescribed  arrangements  ; 
and,  without  active  coadjutors,  inconveniences  or  irre- 
gularities might  be  the  result. 

The  price  fixed  for  the  tickets  should  be  understood 
to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  excursion.  There 
should  be  no  extra  charges  for  refreshment  or  sight- 
seeing. The  expenses  should  either  be  fully  met  by 
the  money  raised  upon  the  tickets,  or  (as  I  would  ad- 
vise) partly  defrayed  from  a  fund  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  labourer,  at  least,  should  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  that  he  has  received  more  than  his  money's 
worth.  It  is  good  policy  to  circulate  an  account  of  what 
the  day's  expenses  have  been,  so  that  every  one  may  see 
how  the  money  has  been  spent.  All  unnecessary  expense 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  with  due  respect  to  a  liberal 
disposal  of  the  funds.  People  get  tired  of  costly  excur- 
sions ;  and  what  is  a  mere  trifle  to  one  person  on  such 
occasions,  is  often  a  serious  matter  to  another.  What- 
ever may  savour  too  much  of  the  patron,  and  too  little 
of  the  companion,  should  be  avoided.  A  few  donations 
will  keep  down  the  cost  of  the  tickets,  which  should  be 
the  same  to  every  one,  as  well  as  the  fare  to  be  provided. 
No  extras  should  be  allowed  for  gentlemen  and  ladies  ! 

It  may  be  suggestive  to  those  who  may  be  rather 
sceptical  on  the  score  of  expense,  if  I  here  insert  the 
items  of  the  charges  incurred  this  year  for  the  excur- 
sion to  which  you  have  directed  the  attention  of  your 
readers. 
To  carriage,  by  waggon,  cart,  tumbril,  or  other  con-  £    a.   d. 

..  veyance,  from  Hitcham  to  Stowmarket       0    0    0 

N.B,  Some  of  the  farmers  kindly  lent  their 
waggons,  and  those  who  used  them  subscrihad 
about  2d.  apiece  to  pay  the  drivers  for  their 
trouble  and  expenses. 

Railroad,  Stowmarket  to  Ipswich         7  10    0 

Steamboat,  Ipswich  to  Landguard-fort  5    0    0 

8  stone  of  flour,  home-made  up  (with  the  requisite 

ingredients)  into  plum-cakes 1    8    0^ 

The  rest  of  the  provisions,  procured  from  Ipswich, 
consisted  of — 

8  stone  of  best  bread      OU    8 


Carried  forward 


£li  12    Si 


14  12 

8,!p 

1    0 

4 

.     0    6 

6 

1  13 

0 

.     0  10 

0 

.     0  12 

0 

0  12 

0 

Brought  forward     

32i  lb3.  of  cheese  

6  pints  of  butter 

Barrel  of  ale  (less  3  gallons  not  wanted) 
Concentrated  lemonade,  at  wholesale  price 

A  few  extras  to  parties  helping         

Printing  notices  and  tickets     

Total  expenses  to  be  met         ...  £19    6    6^ 

Part  of  the  cakes  were  consumed  on  board,  and  the 
whole  was  just  enough  for  a  frugal  repast  on  the  green 
sward  by  the  sea- shore.  Two  large  baskets  of  shrimps 
were  presented  by  two  friends ;  ice  cream  sufficient 
for  every  one  to  have  a  taste  was  manufactured  on  the 
spot ;  two  dozen  of  ginger  wine  allowed  of  a  mouthful, 
to  qualify  the  unwonted  sensations  produced  by  the  ice ; 
a  large  bag  of  nuts  and  walnuts  was  emptied,  in  a 
scramble,  to  settle  the  wine.  For  all  which  excesses  I 
felt  myself  no  way  responsible,  as  they  were  extem- 
porised by  kind  friends  who  had  joined  us  from 
Ipswich  with  their  own  stock  of  provisions.  We  all 
shared  alike  in  the  pic-nic,  and  thus  a  few  crumbs  of 
superior  plum-cake  were  obtained  in  barter  for  our 
more  ordinary  fare. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  lingered  one  minute 
too  long,  and  thus  missed  the  train  which  would  have 
brought  us  back  unhungered,  and  without  additional  calls 
upon  the  commissariat.  In  our  dilemma  we  were  tossed 
from  the  horn  on  which  we  had  fallen,  into  the  grounds 
of  one  of  the  friends  who  had  accompanied  us.  Here 
we  were  regaled  with  enough  to  stay  the  stoutest  appe- 
tite till  midnight ;  but  for  these  exceedings,  also,  I  felt 
no  way  responsible.  If  the  party  met  with  more  than 
they  had  bargained  for,  I  will  venture  to  say  it  was  not 
more  than  what  our  friends  considered  their  good  be- 
haviour had  deserved.  As  those  who  treated  us  so 
considerately  can  appreciate  the  feelings  they  have 
awakened  in  the  agricultural  labourer,  I  shall  not 
shame  them  by  recording  the  very  words  (more  than 
once  or  twice  repeated)  in  which  those  feelings  have 
been  expressed  to  me.  "  If  Mr.  H.  did  not  sometimes 
take  us  out  to  a  distance  from  home,  we  should  nof 
have  known  that  there  were  such  gentlemen  in  ths 
world  as   *    *    *."  J.  S.  Henstow. 


•  GARDENING  IN  HOLLAND.—No.  V. 

If  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  Orchids  in  the 
Leyden  Garden,  there  were  two  houses  of  Ferns  that 
amply  made  amends,  for  their  beauty  and  health  ran 
concurrently.  Amongst  them  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  a  noble  Angiopteris  erecta.  It  is  a  magnificent  thing 

as  were  the  plants  of  Goniophlebinm  Reinwartii,  and 

Marattia  sylvatica.  I  have  long  ago  said  no  garden 
establishment  ought  to  be  without  Orchids  j  and  I  now 
say  that  none  ought  to  be  destitute  of  Ferns.  I  consider 
the  degree  of  «xcellence  in  a  gardening  establish- 
ment is  tested  by  the  presence  or  absence — by  the  ill  or 
perfect  culture  of  these  two  families.  A  garden  without 
them  is  like  a  king  without  a  crown,  or  a  church  with- 
out tower  or  steeple.  All  young  cultivators  are  cap- 
tivated with  Geraniums,  Chinese  Azaleas,  and  such 
plants  as  have  colour  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  forms ; 
but  as  the  love  of  gardening  increases,  and  the  mind 
becomes  more  expanded,  he  gradually  seeks  diversity 
of  form  ;  he  would  cease  to  make  colour  and  uni- 
formity the  points  of  perfection,  but  would  revel  in 
the  inexhaustible  variety  that  Nature,  with  an 
all-abounding  hand,  !has  so  liberally  surrounded 
us  with.  Again,  those  who  merely  culture  Gera- 
niums, can  extract  but  little  pleasure  from  them  for 
more  than  half  the  year,  and  in  the  winter  when  flowers 
are  denied  us  from  without, least  of  all ;  but  our  houses 
of  succulents.  Orchids,  and  Ferns,  are  of  all  enduring 
interest.  Let  me  not  be  mistaken  ;  I  would  not  have 
my  garden  without  Geraniums  and  all  common  flowers, 
but  if  I  had  but  one  house,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of 
my  friends,  it  should  not  be  devoted  to  Pelargoniums, 
for  a  mixed  selection  of  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants, 
with  a  shelf  for  Pelargoniums,  would  afford  infinitely 
more  pleasure  than  a  greenhouse,  where  the  one  genus 
(and  a  very  small  portion  of  that)  is  paramount. 

Heaths  are  not  generally  well  managed  upon  the 
Continent.  In  France,  they  tell  us  the  sun  is  too 
scorching,  and  the  air  too  dry  to  grow  them  perfectly  ; 
but,  surely,  these  causes  would  not  pertain  to  Holland  ; 
yet  I  nowhere  saw  them  as  our  growers  have  them. 
The  set  at  Leyden  is  the  best  I  had  met  with,  and  in 
the  best  order.  They  were  sunk  in  the  open  border,  a 
board  being  placed  in  the  front  to  support  the  plunging 
materials.  This  the  more  delicate  growers  demurred 
against ;  and  another  cause  of  failure  appeared  to  be  the 
want  of  attention  to  the  repotting  them  at  the  precise 
time  when  they  required  it.  Amongst  the  greenhouse 
plants,  I  was  much  gratified  to  see  a  number  of  Froteas 
and  Dryandras,  plants  that  have  greatly  diminished 
within  the  last  25  years  at  home.  All  the  greenhouse 
plants  were  plunged  in  the  manner  described  for  Heaths, 
and  there  is  a  very  good  collection  of  ^them— small 
plants,  and  well  looking. 

The  plants  without  doors  must  next  claim  our  atten- 
tion,  and  here  I  found  a  great  number,  and  better 
arranged  than  I  was  prepared  for.  Botanic  gardens 
are  not  usually  made  so  as  to  become  of  interest  to 
casual  observers,  but  for  botanists  only.  Here,  how- 
ever, is  an  exception,  for  the  plan  is  such  as  to  satisfy 
each  class, 

I  will  now  briefly  describe  the  garden.  It  consists  of 
little  more  than  2  acres  ;  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
canal  I  had  the  evening  before  been  transported  upon 
on  the  other  sides  the  town  would  have  been  visible  but 
for  a  good  screen  of  shrubs  and  trees.  This  belt  of 
trees  is  at  one  or  two  places  broken,  to  admit  views  of 
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the  church  aud  the  water,  but  at  ether  places  exu-ludes 
the  distance,  and  ];eeps  the  eje  upon  the  arrangement 
of  ;the  plants  below. 

The  front  of  each  part  of  the  outward  and  inner 
shrubbery  is  occupied  with  a  regular  set  of  her- 
baceous plants,  illustrating  De  CandoUe's  system  of 
botany  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  at  one  part  is  found  a 
scientific  arrangement  of  plants  used  in  medicine.  This 
part  of  the  gardens  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  those 
who  superintend  it,  for  the  specimens  are  well  grown 
and  named  correctly,  generally,  except  where  a  specimen 
has  been  lost,  and  some  adventitious  plant  been  allowed 
to  occupy  its  place  ;  but  this  was  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  Grasses,  though  not  numerous,  were  very  interest- 
ing, on  account  of  the  good  selection  of  species.  I  here 
saw  the  Spelt  Wheat  in  blossom,  and  a  variety  of  black 
Barley,  very  dwarf  and  in  two  rays,  that  was  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  Siberia  ;  the  latter  was  new 
to  me,  but  not  likely  to  be  of  value  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. There  was  a  whole  bed  of  Liguria  japonica, 
whose  shining  heart-shaped  leaves  were  rery  conspicuous. 
The  whole  length  of  the  winding  walks  was  edged 
with  turf,  which  met  into  the  Grass  upon  which 
the  Aloes  were  placed  which  were  noticed  at  the 
entrance.  It  is  a  pity  that  Grass  should  have  been 
iised,  for  it  is  never  so  treated  as  to  form  a  velvet 
carpet,  as  with  us,  although  for  the  Continent  this  was 
as  good  asany  I  had  seen.  The  planning  of  this  garden 
is  decidedly  English,  as  exemplified  in  the  curved  walks, 
and  also  in  the  attempt  to  alter  the  levels,  this  latter 
being  considered  "  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour " 
amongst  Dutch  gardeners.  In  my  gardening  matters  I 
had  more  difficulty  on  this  subject  than  on  any  other, 
for  they  declared  if  a  foot  of  level  was  altered,  the 
water  would  occupy  it ;  and  if  a  foot  were  added  to  the 
elevation,  that  nothing  would  grow,  on  account  of  the 
drought.  So  wedded  are  we  to  those  practices  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  (they  have  grown  with  our  growth), 
that  we  cannot  believe  that  any  other  system  can  be 
right.  Before  quitting  this  valuable  and  well-looked- 
after  garden,  I  will  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  speci- 
mens in  the  open  ground  that  attracted  my  notice. 

There  is  the  largest  specimen  of  Weeping  Beech,  of 
the  variety  we  raise  by  grafting,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  must  be  35  feet  high,  and  some  of  its  branches 
springing  from  20  feet,  curve  gracefully  to  the  very 
ground.  From  this  specimen  I  perceived  that  it  might, 
at  certain  places,  be  made  very  eS'eetive.  Here  also  is 
the  largest  and  best  formed  tree  of  Pyrus  salicifolia 
that  I  had  seen  ;  when  grown  fully  in  this  manner,  it  is 
well  calculated  to  produce  a  light  on  trees  of  ordinary 
kinds  that  would  from  situation  be  commonly  dark. 
I  must  not  omit  the  notice  of  a  very  handsome  Salisburia 
biloba,  at  least  60  feet  high,  and  2  feet  diameter  of 
Stem,  at  4  from  the  ground.  It  is  still  in  a  good  grow- 
ing state. 

Here,  also,  is  a  Paulovnia  imperialis  25  feet  high  ;  it 
has  for  four  years  shown  its  blossum  buds  ;  but  they 
are  formed  too  late  in  the  season  to  expand.  The  tree 
is  worth  growing,  nevertheless.  Against  a  wall  the 
Bignonia  grandifiora  was  growing  aud  flowering  pro- 
fusely, and  near  it,  on  the  border,  were  two  varieties  of 
Belladonna  Lilies  in  flower,  a  full  month  earlier  than 
they  expand  in  Canterbury. 

I  enquired  if  any  trees  existed  that  had  been  planted 
ty  eminent  botanists,  and  was  told  that  the  Fraxinus 
oinus,planted  by  Boerhaave,  had  been  blown  down  about 
two'years  ago,  but  that  a  Lomcera,  set  by  Linnajus, 
Still  existed  ;  it  had  a  stem  1  foot  diameter,  which  had 
been  strapped  up,  and  possessed  no  interest  except  from 
im  who  planted  it. 

Two  very  handsome  Pistacia  lentiseus  were  grown 
in  large  tubs,  and  some  Pomegranates,  with  curiously 
twisted  stems  of  large  size,  riveted  my  attention.  In 
days  gone  by,  tricks  of  all  kinds  were  performed  upon 
plants  to  produce  an  unnatural  growth;  and  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  singular  appearancd  of  the  Pome- 
granates was  occasioned  by  twining  two  or  three  stems 
together.  I  left  this  gardeu  with  a  feeling  of  veneration 
for  its  founders,  and  a  high  respect  for  those  under 
whose  direction  it  is  at  present  conducted. 

I  have  noticed  that  in  the  planning,  an  eye  has  been 
given  to  the  English  mode  of  laying  out  a  garden.  I 
may  here  note,  that  there  are  many  indications  of 
change  of  style  in  the  smaller  villa  gardens  ;  but,  in 
general,  it  consists  of  an  attempt  to  engraft  our 
mode  of  making  beds  upon  the  skeleton?  of  their 
straight  canals  of  water,  and  avenues  of  trees  ; 
and  as  might  be  anticipated,  not  with  the  happiest 
results.  I  saw  many  places  where  better  things  might 
have  been  done  by  throwing  the  canals  or  ditches  into 
lakes,  and  thus  raising  some  portions  of  the  borders 
but,  then,  turf  is  essential  for  this  kind  of  gardening, 
and  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  Dutch  gentleman  will  not 
expend  labour  upon  cutting  a  lawn — it  must  produce  at 
least  one  crop  of  hay  annually. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  country  is  so  flat,  I  in 
no  instance  saw  this  defect  compensated  for  by 
grouping  difl'erent  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs 
that  grow  different  heights,  so  as  to  eS'ect  by  trees 
what  was  denied  by  the  surface.  Another  serious 
drawback  to  the  making  a  good  garden  is,  that  stone  or 
gravel  is  not  to  be  found  wherewith  to  form  the  walks. 
They  must  then  either  remain  in  sand  or  be  paved  with 
bricks,  as  are  the  general  roads — either  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  our  good  binding  and  well-coloured  gravel. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  saw  very  many  places  that. 
if  committed  to  an  English  landscape  gardener,  might 
have  been  very  materially  improved. 
^I  must  here  conclude  my  notices  on  the  gardens  and 


gardening  of  Holland — brief  and  imperfect  as  they 
necessarily  are — I  yet  hope  they  will  be  found  of 
interest  to  some  of  yom-  readers,  who  estimate  truthful 
impressions  of  what  was  seen  and  felt,  rather  than  the 
more  elaborate  effort  cooked  up,  from  imagination,  with 
literary  skill,  till  it  becomes  smooth  and  polished  as 
Parian  marble.  I  have  notes  also  upon  pictures  and 
museums,  &c.,  but  they  belong  more  properly  to  other 
journals.   tV.  Masters,  Exotic  Nursery^  Canterbury* 


Home  Correspondence. 

Cure  for  the  Vine  Mildew. — I  have  here  under  my 
charge  a  rather  large  late  Vinery,  with  a  fair  crop  of  fruit 
of  average  quality,  and  I  believe  that  ia  the  month  of 
July  last  there  was  not  a  single  bunch  of  Grapes  in  the 
house  upon  which  mildew  could  not  be  found  ;  a  great 
number  of  the  leaves  was  likewise  attacked,  and  also  the 
bark  of  the  young  shoots.  Such  being  the  case,  my  first 
thought  was  to  apply  sulphur,  about  the  efiie^cy  of 
which  I  had  little  doubt ;  but  still  I  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  marring  the  beauty  of  the  berries,  and  rendering 
the  fruit  disgusting  in  the  eyes  of  my  employer,  long 
before  he  would  see  it  at  table.  While  reflectmg  on 
this,  and  knowing  sulphur  to  be  both  volatile  and  in- 
destructible, it  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  and  most 
simple  mode  of  applying  it  would  be  by  exhalation  from 
the  flues.  In  the  evening,  therefore,  when  the  house 
was  closed,  I  caused  the  flues  to  be  made  pretty  hot, 
wetted  them  well,  and  then  sprinkled  the  sulphur  on 
them.  In  a  few  minutes  the  house  was  filled  with  warm 
steam,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  I  watched 
the  operation,  until  I  saw  that  the  cold  surface  of  the 
berries  had  condensed  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  steam, 
that  a  heavy  dew  upon  them  was  perceptible.  This 
at  once  arrested  the  progress  of  the  mildew,  and 
within  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  observing  a  change  in  its  colour,  from  its 
natural  whiteness  to  a  dark  brown.  Since  that  time, 
the  only  parts  where  it  has  again  appeared,  has  been 
upon  the  newly  expanded  leaves  of  the  lateral  shoots, 
few,  if  any,  of  which  have  escaped  it  ;  this  has  given 
me  repeated  opportunities  of  testing  the  experiment,  and 
in  each  case  a  similar  result  has  followed.  Of  course  I 
need  not  inform  any  gardener  that  gr-eat  care  is  neces- 
sary in  this  operation,  it  being  well  known  that  the 
leaves  of  Vines,  as  well  as  of  other  plants,  are  susceptible 
of  receiving  great  injury  from  an  immoderate  quantity 
of  volatilised  sulphur.  I  wish  to  add  that  should  any  of 
your  readers  feel  disposed  to  favour  me  with  a  visit.  I 
shall  feel  rery  happy  in  showing  them  the  fruit  alluded 
to,  with  the  still  visible  spots  left  by  the  mildew  upon 
the  berries.  W,  Sherwood,  gr.  to  J,  R.  Milts,  Esq., 
Englejield  Green,  Surrey, 

Hadoes I  lately  saw  some  roots  which  were  brought 

from  the  West  Indies,  called  "  Hadoes."  They  are 
much  appreciated  in  soups,  and  I  was  informed  that 
they  may  be  grown  in  England.  Will  any  of  your 
intelligent  readers,  who  may  be  acquainted  with  tlie 
plants,  kindly  give  a  botanical  and  general  description 
of  them  in  your  next  Chronicle,  with  the  mode  of  their 
cultivation,  and  a  recipe  for  their  use  in  cookery  ? 
cpi\os.  [These  are  Eddoes,  the  corms  of  Coloeasia  ; 
acrid  until  boiled  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  then 
eatable  hke  Turnips  or  Potatoes.] 

South  Australian  Potatoes. — At  this  time,  when  the 
Potato  disease  is  occupying  so  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  the  following  paragraph 
(from.the  Adelaide  Advertiser  of  May  30,  1850),  rela- 
tive to  the  very  astonishing  yield  of  Potatoes  grown 
upon  my  brother's  estate  at  Balliparinga,  South 
Australia,  may  be  deemed  interesting,  both  in  a 
commercial  and  scientific  sense.  I  will  secure  you 
specimens  of  the  Potato  (2  lbs.  each)  from  the  ground. 
J.  Bailey  Dejiton,  Gravely,  Stevenage,  Herts, 
"  We  have  reported  the  arrival  of  the  Breeze  from 
Rapid  Bay,  with  Wheat  and  Potatoes.  Of  the  latter 
were  151  bags  shipped  by  Mr.  Denton,  which  have 
been  promptly  sold  at  6/.  per  ton,  being  of  excellent 
quality.  Samples  of  this  very  superior  crop  lie  on  the 
table  of  the  Exchange,  weighing  2  lbs.  each,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  bag  of  the  soil  on  which  they  have 
been  grown.  There  are  some  features  of  considerable 
interest  connected  with  this  shipment,  seeing  the  im- 
portance to  the  community  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
good  Potatoes.  The  product  of  the  above  district  is 
most  abundant,  and  the  quality  is  good,  there  being  no 
tendency  to  rankness,  or  hollowness,  in  tubers  of  the 
extraordinary  size  exhibited  as  above.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  bad,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  deleterious 
Potatoes  finds  sale  in  Adelaide,  and  the  sure  stimulus 
to  improvement  in  an  article  become  essential  to 
Englishmen  is  \  successful  competition,  and  this  will, 
we  trust,  be  found  on  the  Rapid  Biy  Potato  fields." 
[Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  received  the 
following  from  Mr.  Denton.]  I  sent  you  on  Thursday 
last  an  extract  from  a  South  Australian  paper,  refer- 
ring to  some  Potatoes  grown  by  my  brother  at  Balli- 
paringa Rapid  Bay,  thinking  you  would  deem  the  fact 
of  a  crop  of  several  acres  being  uniformly  so  remark- 
ably fine  in  quality,  quantity,  and  size  (and  my  private 
letters  fully  confirm  the  fact),  as  of  some  import  in 
considering  the  question  whether  the  Potato  will  cease 
to  be  a  vegetable  of  European  culture.  For  my  own 
part  I  have  watched  witla  considerable  interest  the 
changes  to  which  the  Potato  has  been  liable,  and  have 
read  all  that  I  have  met  with  on  the  subject,  and  my 
experience  (which  extends  to  many  descriptions  of  ex- 
periment) satisfies  me  that  the  distemper  is  merely 
casual,  and  arises  from  atmospheric  influences,  having 
more  or  less  effect  according  to  the  length  of  time  for 


which  they  prevail,  and  al-vays  cummencmg  with  the 
upper  growth.  This  has  been  signally  proved  to  be 
the  case  this  year.  All  my  Potatoes,  both  in  my  garden 
and  on  my  farm,  became  in  the  middle  of  August  sud- 
denly black  in  tbeir  foliage  and  stalks  (which  more 
rapidly  withered  than  in  any  year  previously),  and  I 
feared  the  entire  loss  of  ray  crop.  Those  in  my  garden 
I  ordered  to  be  taken  up  instantly,  and  I  have  lost 
about  1  bushel  in  17  ;  those  in  my  farm  were  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  be  left  until  after  the  corn  harvest ; 
they  have  now  been  raised  nearly  a  month,  and  I  do 
not  find  1  bushel  bad  in  300.  If  I  had  judged  from 
appearance,  and  the  experience  of  past  years,  I  could 
not  have  expected  one-fourth  to  be  good.  Aud  this  has 
been  the  case  generally  throughout  England  aud  the 
western  part  of  Europe.  I  found  at  Antwerp  that  about 
the  same  time  my  Potatoes  showed  blackened  tops,  the 
price  suddenly  rose  in  the  market  1  fr.  25  cents  per 
bushel,  and  a  fortnight  after  the  price  at  the  same  place 
was  even  lower  than  it  was  before  the  rise  ;  and  this 
was  the  case  throughout  Belgium  and  Holland.  They 
say  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  were  never 
better  than  they  have  proved  to  be.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  a  chemist  or  a  philosopher,  and  these  facts  make 
me  regard  all  I  have  read  and  tried  as  nought.  Here 
we  fi.nd  a  very  wide  breadth  of  land  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Cuntmeut  producing  tubers  as  free  from  disease 
as  they  were  10  years  hack  from  beneath  an  upper 
growth  so  blighted  in  appearance  that  it  was  question- 
able with  many  whether  the  crop  would  be  worth 
gathering  ;  wliile  at  our  antipodes  the  produce  from 
seed  derived  from  England  (though  of  several  years' 
seasoning  to  the  country),  is  such,  that  I  believe  for 
quantity,  quality,  and  size,  never  has  any  better  been 
grown  in  any  country  in  the  world.  J,  B,  D, 

Champion  of  England  Pea. — It  may  be  useful  to 
know  that  this  Pea  succeeds  admirably  as  an  autumnal 
cropper.  I  sowed  a  quart,  by  way  of  experiment,  on 
the  7th  of  last  July  ;  I  commenced  sending  them  to 
market  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  I  have  sent  them 
every  week  since.     The  crop,  quality,  aud  size,  equalled 

— I  may  say  exceeded the  same  kmd  of  Peas  which  I 

grew  in  the  summer  months,  and  far  surpassed  aU  other 
varieties  sown  at  the  same  time  on  adjoining  groimd. 
John  Briscoe,  Upton,  near  Birkenhead.  ""■  r. 

Portugal  Cabbage. — I  once  more  beg  leave  to  differ 
with  you  as  to  the  statement  that  the  Couve  tronchuda 
does  not  heart ;  I  again  assure  you  that  it  does  heart 
with  me,  not  loosely,  but  as  firmly  as  any  York  Cabbage 
in  Britain.  I  will  with  pleasure  send  you  some  hearts 
of  it,  to  convince  you  of  the  validity  of  my  assertion.  If 
you  or  any  amateur  gardener,  however,  wish  for  a  small 
portion  of  the  seed  of  either  the  tall  or  dwarf  tronchuda, 
1  will  be  most  happy  to  inclose  a  paper  or  papers  of 
each  root.  We  do  not  cultivate  this  excellent  vegetable 
for  the  midribs  alone,  as  we  do  not  consider  them  to  be 
as  good  as  Seakale,  as  has  been  often  stated.  But, 
decidedly,  there  is  no  species  of  Brassica  can  in  any 
degree  compare  with  it  for  delicacy  and  flavour  when 
served  up  with  rounds  of  beef,  hams,  bacon,  or  profit 
de  cochon.  Mediensis,  Ireland.  [We  should  certainly 
be  much  obliged  by  a  specimen  of  this  Couve  tronchuda.] 
Fall  of  Bain  at  Chisivick  and  Uckfield. — Such  a 
great  discrepancy  exists  between  the  quantity  of  rain 
fallen  at  Chiswick  and  Uckfield  during  the  present  year, 
that  I  am  induced  to  forward  a  copy  of  my  register  to 
September  30,  1350,  and  also  the  average  monthly  fall 
of  ram  in  this  locality  smce  the  year  1842. 


Chiswick. 

UCKPIELD. 

1S50. 

1S50. 

Average  of 
eight  years. 

January 

1.43 

1.47 

2.32 

February           

.95 

2.47 

2.33 

March      

.13 

.18 

1.18 

AprU        

1.79 

3.27 

2.07 

May         

1.84 

2.78 

2.23 

June        

1.40 

2.03 

1.63 

July         

2.6S 

2.44 

1.64 

August 

.97 

2.37 

2.63 

September         

2.35 

2.62 

1.99 

Octuber 

3.95 

November         

2.6S 

December          

1.96 

13.54 

19.63 

26.58 

In  Sussex,  therefore,  instead  of  there  having  been  a  de- 
ficiency of  rain,  the  amount  fallen  has  already  exceeded 
the  average  by  1.62  inch,  which  being,  however,  so  near 
the  annual  quantity,  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  fall  of  rain  during  the  months  of  October,  No- 
vember and  December,  wUl  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed 
the  average.   C,  L,  Prince,  Uckfield,  Siisscr,  Oct.  14. 

Ripe  Fruit  without  Leaves. — Peaches  and  Nectarines 
have  produced  ripe  aud  well  swelled  fruit  here,  on 
shoots  without  any  leaves  above  or  at  the  fruit,  and  in 
some  instances  the  wood  was  quite  dead  down  to  the 
fruit,  some  of  the  shoots  had  remained  green,  but  with, 
out  any  appearance  of  leaves.  The  produce  was  as 
fine  as  that  on  any  part  of  the  tree,  where  leaves  were 
growing  above  or  at  the  fruit.  The  anomaly  may  in 
some  measure  be  owing  to  the  trees  not  bearing  a  foil 
crop.  Sufiicient  proof  is  offered,  however,  that  fruit  has 
the  power  in  some  instances  of  ripening  without  the 
assistance  of  leaves.  J.  Dowcll,  Amington-hall,  Oci.  16. 
[  We  do  not  perceive  in  what  this  proof  resides.] 

Browallia  Jamesonii. — Has  any  one  succeeded  in 
induciug  this  plant  to  flower  freely  ?  When  it  fiirst 
bloomed  and  was  figured  in  the  periodicals,  great  things 
were  anticipated  of  it,  but  after  trying  it  both  in  the 
greenhouse  and  in  an  intermediate  house,  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtaui  a  single  flower.  I  have  treated  it  both 
hberally  and^^lon  the  cramping  system  with   equal  iU 
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success,  and  I  fear  most  persons  are  similarly  dis- 
appointed, as  I  have  never  observed  it  mentioned  as 
forming  an  exhibition  plant.  N.  W.  G, 

Rockwt>rlc. — I  observe  that  many  of  your  corre- 
spondents are  troubling  you  at  all  times  about  rock- 
work,  not  knowing  how  to  go  about  it,  from  not  reflect- 
ing that  rockwork  is  like  any  other  part  of  a  garden — a 
picture— just  as  true  pictures, are  as  often  rough  land- 
scapes  as  representations  of  more  regular  objects  ;  but, 
as  rockwork,  like  water,  is  as  it  were  another  element 
from  garden  beds,  so  ought  its  difference  to  be  distinctly 
■  marked.  Loudon's  directions  for  rockwork  are  bad  ;  it 
is  quite  wrong  to  see  a  Fern  growing  out  of  a  glacier 
half  its  size,  and  so  on,  which  must  be  the  case  where 
the  Alps  are  imitated.  The  best  place  for  rockwork 
is  in  water,  or  round  it,  in  which  case  the  shape  of 
the  water  must  not  be  regular,  nor  must  any  part  of  it 
be  double  the  breadth  of  the  rockwork.  If  the  rock- 
work is  in  the  water,  this  last  may  be  regular,  best  round, 
with  a  broad  moulded  edging  of  stone  or  brick  ;  and 
round  this  again  a  gravel  path.  This  arrangement  will 
allow  all  the  water  and  rock  '  plants  to  be  seen  to- 
gether, and  will  save  so  much  excavation  in  the  pond. 
With  regard  to  building  it  up,  it  must  be  in  layers, 
as  broken  and  various  in  thickness  as  you  like;  and 
large  stones  may  stand  comparatively  isolated.  A  tri- 
angular mass  in  a  round  pond  does  best,  the  three  angles 
very  varied.  No  jet  of  water  can  be  admitted  in  any 
rock-work.  No  water  of  regular  shape  or  small  size 
ought  to  be  on  Grass.   T.  A.Y. 

Summer  Pruning  the  Fine. — When  I  questioned  the 
propriety  of  Mr.  Lovell's  remarks  upon  growing  the 
Vine  "  without  stopping,"  he  pitied  my  temperament, 
because  it  was  active  ;  I  feel  that  I  am  privileged  to 
pity  his,  because  it  is  lymphatic.  In  your  Number  for 
August  3d,  I  asked  for  his  routine  ;  and  surely  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  to  prove  the  practicability  of  his 
system,  had  he  attempted  it  ;  but  I  doubt  it.  He 
says,  both  "  Lumbricus "  and  myself  have  misinter- 
preted his  meaning.  I  asked  for  his  system,  in  order 
to  prevent  mistakes  ;  but  I  suppose  he  has  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  principle,  and  not  the  practical  result 
of  its  application,  which  is  contrary  to  his  statement. 
In  page  486  he  remarks,  "  We  practise  certain  systems, 
and  then  endeavour  to  establish  a  principle  for  so 
doing."  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  departed  from 
that  course  in  this  instance,  or  my  questions  would  not 
have  so  long  remained  unanswered.  It  may  be  a 
secret  (perhaps  worth  knowing),  but  why  stretch  our 
imagination,  and  then  leave  it  to  recoil,  uninformed, 
prejudiced,  and  distrustful.  Give  us  indubitable  proof 
that  you  have  grown  better  Grapes  without  "  stopping," 
than  your  predecessors  have  with  stopping,  and  your 
talents  will  be  praised.  Give  us  your  method,  that  we 
may  also  profit  thereby,  but  lead  us  not  from  practice 
(the  results  of  which  are  certain),  by  physiological 
conundrums,  whose  basis  is  your  authority.  Give  us 
facts,  that  we  may  judge  for  ourselves ;  if  we  then 
attempt  your  suggestion  and  fail  to  realise  such  facts, 
you  may  then  justly  say  of  us,  "those  half  formed 
witlings  are  numerous  in  our  isles."    T.,  Southampton. 

Wintering  Seed  Potatoes. — When  at  Mistley-hall,  in 
the  autumn  of  1830  or  1831, 1  stored  away  a  few  bushels 
of  early  round  Potatoes  ;  they  were  laid  on  the  wooden 
floor  of  a  fruit-room  about  6  inches  thick.  When  they 
began  to  sprout,  an  idea  struck  me  that,  if  they  were 
potted,  they  would  come  in  earlier  than  if  the  shoots 
were  pulled  off  them.  The  foreman,  therefore,  got 
orders  to  pot  them.  Upwards  of  1000  small  pots,  called 
60's  or  4-iuch  pots,  were  used  for  the  purpose,  placing 
a  tuber  in  each  pot.  They  were  removed  to  a  cold 
glass  house,  where  theySreceived  no  water.  Some  time 
early  in  March  they  were  turned  out  along  the  bottom 
of  the  south  walls  of  a  4-acre  garden.  I  had  a  large 
garden  pot  put  down  beside  every  plant,  to  cover 
the  latter  with,  should  frost  come  on.  The  re- 
sult was  a  large  and  plentiful  crop  of  very  early 
Potatoes,  at  a  time  when  they  were  fetching  half-a- 
crown  a  pound  in  Covent  Garden.  I  also  gained  prizes 
for  early  Potatoes  at  the  Ipswich  Show,  for  two  or  three 
years.  Since  the  above  period  I  have  not  allowed  an 
eye  to  be  picked  off  a  seed  Potato,  and  ever  since  I  have 
been  here  (11  years),  I  have  practised  the  plan  of  not 
allowing  a  Potato  to  grow  during  winter,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  keep  them  dry  and  cool,  and  plant 
them  shoots  and  all  entire.  In  1817  I  sent  1200  lbs. 
to  Covent-garden  Market  before  the  19th  of  June  ;  the 
money  fetched  was  within  a  few  shillings  of  30i.,  for  the 
produce  of  30  rods  of  ground.  I  have  proved  that  by 
properly  wintering  the  York  Late  White,  and  other  late 
sorts,  they  can  be  ripened  at  least  five  or  six  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  A  Potato  wintered  on  my  plan  is 
strong  and  healthy,  compared  with  one  that  has  been 
allowed  to  expend  its  substance  in  producing  useless 
growths.  James  Cuthill,  Camierwell. 

Fry's  Sulphurator. — A  description  is  given  in  last 
week's  paper  of  a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Epps  of 
Maidstone,  for  the  diffusing  of  sulphur  amongst  Hop- 
plants,  &c.,  effected  with  mildew.  As  my  machine  is 
mentioned,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state,  that 
shortly  after  I  had  the  honour  of  first  introducing  my 
invention  to  your  notice  for  horticultural  purposes,  1 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Epps,  requesting  me  to  send 
him  immediately  the  sulphuring  machine  which  I  ex- 
hibited at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Rooms  on  the  6th 
of  August.  Knowing  Mr.  Epps  to  be  an  extensive 
Heath  grower,  and  thinking  he  had  the  mildew  amongst 
his  Heaths,  to  serve  him  I  forwarded  one  as  desired, 
begging  that  he  would  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  opinion 
of  the  contrivance,  should  he  approve  of  it ;  but  from 


that  time  to  this  I  have  not  heard  from  him, 
neither  had  I  the  slightest  idea  that  he  intended 
to  take  advantage  of  my  •  invention  until  I  was 
informed  that  he  had  improved  ar.'?  registered  the 
same.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  use  ine  which  I 
introduced  was  improved  by  myself  and  an  ingenious 
mechanic  soon  after  two  or  three  of  the  original  ones 
were  manufactured,  and  the  public  will  soou  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  their  respective  merits, 
George  Fry.  [We  have  only  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Epps'  machine  is  most  essentially  different  from  that 
which  was  exhibited  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Fry.] 


Horticultural  Exhibitions  in  America. — We  learn 
from  a  Montreal  paper,  that  at  the  horticultural  meet- 
ing lately  held  at  Montreal,  Dahlias  were  shown  in  great 
quantities,  and  very  fine.  "  They  were  exhibited  in 
patterns,  in  bouquets,  in  single  stands,  and  mixed  with 
other  flowers."  Various  Verbenas,  Asters,  and  Petu- 
nias, were  also  present,  and  there  was  a  large  number 
of  Pansies.  "  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  Asters,  had 
been  made  up  in  a  number  of  designs."  Cockscombs 
were  remarkable  for  their  "size  and  strength.  One  in 
particular  had  a  stem  nearly  2  feet  high,  and  the  comb 
must  have  been  10  or  11  inches  in  breadth."  There 
were  several  plants  of  the  red  and  yellow  variety  of 
this  flower.  Among  vegetables  there  were  Cab- 
bages, Cauliflowers,  Tomatoes,  Beets,  Turnips, 
Turnip  Cabbages,  &c.  ;  and  among  Fruits  :  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Melons,  Cucumbers 
aiid  Pumpkins. 

The  Toronto  British  Colonist,  of  Sept.  24,  informs  us 
that  at  the  late  agricultural  exhibition  held  at  Toronto, 
the  following  gardening  produce  was  exhibited,  viz.  : 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches  (open  air),  Grapes  (hot- 
house), Grapes  (open  air).  Pumpkins,  Squashes,  Toma- 
toes, Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Carrots,  white  Celery,  red 
Celery,  Egg  Plants,  Blood  Beets,  white  Onions,  yellow 
Onions,  red  Onions,  Salsify,  white  Turnips,  white  Beans, 
Dahlias,  collections  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  Canadian 
Coffee,  Water  Melon,  and  Musk  Melon. 


Garden  SSemoranda. 
Me.  Rivers'  Nursery,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. — 
Few  nurseries  afford  so  much  information  on  matters 
relating  to  general  gardening  as  that  of  Mr.  Rivers. 
An  ardent  lover  of  improvement  in  every  branch  of  the 
business,  he  is  continually  trying  experiments,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  always  interesting,  and  often  highly 
instructive.  Within  the  last  few  years  he  has  erected 
several  glass  houses,  in  which  not  only  utility,  but  cheap- 
ness of  construction  have  been  the  objects  aimed  at. 
Some  of  these  houses  have  only  a  Beech-hedge  for  the 
ends  and  back  wall,  in  which  stakes  are  placed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  roof,  while  the  fronts  (not  more  than  2  feet 
in  height)  are  left  open.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
constant  circulation  of  air  is  kept  up  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  house  in  which,  although  glazed  with 
sheet  glass  of  the  cheapest  and  most  common  descrip- 
tion, no  scorching  or  burning  ever  takes  place.  One  of 
these  houses  contained  dwarf  fruit- bearing  trees  of  some 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  Pears  in  pots  ;  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
Plum,  with  its  fruit  inclosed  in  gauze  bags,  in  which  it 
will  hang  on  the  tree  till  December,  or  even  later  ; 
and  also  a  new  Plum,  named  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
having  a  fine  flavour  resembling  that  of  the  Green 
Gage,  but  stated  to  ripen  its  fruit  at  least  a  month 
later  than  that  variety,  to  which  it  will  form  a  good 
succession.  In  the  same  house  were  likewise  dwarf 
Apricots  and  Peaches,  &e.,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be 
in  a  thriving  state,  and  the  Peaches  were  producing 
excellent  fruit.  In  other  houses  of  a  cheap  kind,  but 
closed  at  the  back  and  front,  &e. ,  Vines  were  ripening 
good  crops  up  the  rafters,  while  Figs  planted  out  on  the 
dry  border  beneath  and  pegged  down  close  to  the  soil, 
were  covered  with  fruit  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. On  the  back  border  (for  these  houses  have  all 
a  narrow  sunk  path  up  the  middle,  with  a  border  on 
either  hand)  were  Peaches  and  Figs,  &c.,  in  pots,  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  kept  permanently,  and 
in  a  healthy  fruit-bearing  condition,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  root  pruning  and  feeding  with  liquid  manure.  In 
another  of  these  houses,  but  of  a  close  and  warm  de- 
scription, the  culture  of  Orchids  has  been  attempted 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  We  say  prospect,  because 
the  plants  are  recently  imported  ones,  and  have  been 
but  lately  placed  in  the  house.  The  heating  is  effected 
by  means  of  one  of  the  brick  Arnott  stoves,  figured  at 
p.  51  of  our  vol.  for  1846,  it  answers  perfectly,  being 
capable  of  supplying,  as  may  be  required,  either  a  dry 
or  a  moist  heat.  In  another  part  of  the  nursery  where 
there  is  a  warm  bank,  containing  naturally  an  excellent 
Vine  soil  (very  light  sandy  loam  requiring  no  manure), 
Mr.  Rivers  is  about  to  erect  a  series  of  these  cheap 
glass  houses,  in  which  he  intends  to  grow  Grapes  for 
Covent-garden  market.  One  house  is  all  but  up,  and 
the  Vines  are  planted  for  others  13  inches  apart.  It  is 
intended  only  to  fruit  every  alternate  Vine  each  season. 
Contiguous  to  this  spot  were  Vines  scrambling  over  a 
bank  of  stones  facing  the  south-east ;  among  them  was 
a  new  sort  called  Prolific  Sweetwater,  whose  size  of 
bunch  and  berry  would  recommend  it  to  a  better  situa- 
tion. It  was  stated  to  set  well,  and  was  ripening  fruit 
under  a  hand-light.  Among  pillar  Grapes,  of  which 
Mr.  Rivers  has  a  great  number,  one  called  the  purple 
Fontaiubleau  claims  especial  attention  ;  for  we  will  be 
mistaken  if  it  does  not  prove  a  valuable  cottager's  Grape. 
It  grows  freely  in  the  open  air,  and  bears  abundantly. 


Xhe  specimen  in  question  had  about  50  large  buacOes  on 
it,  which  no  doubt  would  have  ripened  had  they  had  the 
assistance  of  a  wall.  Its  fruit  is  said  to  ripen  before 
that  of  the  Burgundy.  A  few  examples  of  this  Grape 
have  been  sold,  we  believe,  under  the  name  of  Jluscat 
de  Fontaiobleau.  Mr.  Rivers  possesses  another  acqui- 
sition, in  the  shape  of  what  is  c;illed  the  large-fruited 
Monthly  Raspberry  ;  but  this  latter  is  somewhat  better 
known.  It  produces  fruit  from  the  lateral  branches 
which  it  puts  forth  from  every  joint,  and  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  others,  it  differs  from  the  Double-bearing 
Raspberry.  Quantities  of  it  are  reported  to  have  beea 
sold  in  France  lately,  under  the  English  name  of  Marvel 
of  the  Four  Seasons.  On  a  pathway  in  front  of  one  of 
the  glass  houses,  were  some  fine  young  plants  in  pots  of 
the  celebrated  Stanwick  Nectarine.  They  were  grafted 
on  the  Peach  stock.  As  regards  Plum  stocks,  it  has 
beea  found  that  this  Nectarine  will  "  take "  on  the 
Damas  Noir,  but  not  on  the  Muscle  Plum.  While  on 
the  subject  of  Plums,  the  followiug  fact  may,  perhaps, 
be  worth  recording.  Some  years  ago'  Mr.  R.  raised  a 
seedling  or  two  from  the  Pre'ooce  de  Tours,  and  among 
them  was  one  which  was  afterwards  named  Early 
Prolific.  This  latter  has  withstood  the  frost  of  the 
3d  of  May  this  year,  and  has  borne  a  heavy  crop, 
while  200  other  kinds  of  Plums,  equally  favourably 
circumstanced,  have  all  failed.  Near  the  Plums 
was  a  small  plantation  of  the  true  Portugal  Quince, 
which  is  the  best  of  all  the  Quinces  ;  and  elsewhere, 
planted  among  Gooseberry  bushes,  were  Cosford 
Nuts,  worked  on  the  clean  stems  of  seedlings,  standard 
high.  In  this  state  they  occupy  little  room,  are  per- 
fectly free  from  suckers,  and  produce,  for  the  size  of 
their  heads,  heavy  crops.  We  also  remarked  tho 
Double-flowering  Furze,  and  the  white  and  cream- 
coloured  Brooms,  worked  standard  high  on  the  purple 
Laburnum.  Many  fine  autumnal  Roses  were  in  bloom, 
and  some  account  of  these  will  form  the  subject  of 
another  article.  Sept.  23. 

Miscellaneous. 

Varieties  of  the  Ruhy  lipped  Catileya.— These  mag- 
nificent varieties  of  the' Ruby-lipped  Cattleja  are  quite 
new,  and  at  present  among  the  rarities  of  horticulture. 
For  the  white  one  we  are  indebted  to  the  noble  collection 
at  Syon ;  for  the  blotched  sort  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  of 
Reading.  The  Ruby-lipped  Cattleya  is  tliat  on  which 
the  genus  was  founded.  It  was  first  sent  to  Europe  by 
Mr.  Swainson,  who  discovered  it  iu  Brazil  and  used  its 
stems  as  a  kind  of  "dunnage"  to  set  fast  certain  chip 
boxes  of  Lichens,  &«.,  which  he  transmitted  to  Sir 
William  (then  Mr.)  Hooker.  Where  he  gathered  it 
we  are  not  informed,  bnt  we  lejirn  something  precise  on 
the  subject  from  Mr.  Gardner.  This  lamented  botanist 
found  it  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ou  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Pedro  Bonita  Mountain,  about  15  miles  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  it  gvevt  along  with  Vellozias,  the  Mackay 
Zygopetalum  and  Dipladenes  ("  Journ.  of  Hort.  Soc," 
vol.  i.  p.  196)  ;  and  also  on  the  Gavea,  or  Topsail 
Mountain,  so  called  from  its  square  shape,  and  well 
known  to  English  sailors  by  the  name  of  Lord  Hood's 
Nose ;  "  Travels  in  Brazil,"  p.  28.  This  plant  has  a 
pale  lilac  tint  with  a  very  broad  rich  stain  of  ruby  red 
over-spreading  all  the  front  lialf  of  the  lip  except  the 
very  edge.  Since  that  time  large  importations  have 
been  made  from  the  Caraccas  and  New  Grenada  of  a 
Cattleya  with  pinker  flowers,  of  much  larger  size,  the 
veins  of  whose  lip  alone  were  crimson,  while  tlie  spaces 
between  were  yellowish  or  white,  or  both  ;  some  of  them 
had  crimson  veins  run  together.  Upon  these  specimens 
Sir  William  Hooker  proposed  to  establish  a  new  species, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mossise  ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Caraccas  plants 
seemed  sufficient  to  justify  that  conclusion.  We  are 
however  obliged  to  say,  alter  a  most  careful  comparison 
of  large  numbers  of  this  Cattleya  Mossias,  that  we  can 
find  no  distinctive  characters  in  it  except  size  and 
colour.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  enumeration 
of  the  varieties  that  exist  of  this  plant,  unless  for  the 
purposes  of  a  florist.  We  therefore  merely  present 
those  now  figured  with  the  names  of  the  White  Ruby- 
lipped  Cattleya  (C.  labiata  Candida)  and  the  Blotched 
(C.  1.  picta.)  The  following  account  of  the  climate  in 
which  Cattleya  labiata  grows,  furnishes  cultivators  with 
hints  which  they  will  readily  apply  to  practice.  "  At 
this  elevation  (2000  feet)  the  climate  is  very  much  cooler 
than  it  is  at  Rio.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June  the 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  be  as  low  as  32"  just 
before  day-break  :  the  lowest  at  which  I  observed  it 
myself  was  one  morning  at  the  end  of  May,  when,  at 
8  o'clock  A.  H.,  it  indicated  39°.  The  highest  to  which 
it  rose  during  the  six  months  I  resided  there,  was  in 
the  end  of  February,  when,  one  day,  it  indicated  84°  at 
noon.  The  hot  season  is  also  the  season  of  rains,  and 
it  is  then  that  the  mass  of  the  Orchids,  and  almost  every 
other  tribe  of  plants,  come  into  flower.  From  these 
facts  cultivators  ought  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  productions  of  this  and  of  similar  regions.  If  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  season  of  wet 
and  that  of  flowering  be  so  great  iu  the  state  of  nature, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  to  grow  them  well,  artificially, 
a  somewhat  similar  state  of  things  ought  to  be  observed. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Orchids  which  are  sent  to  Eng- 
land from  the  Organ  Mountains  grow  in  the  region  of 
the  above  temperature,  the  elevation  being  from  3000 
to  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  account 
which  I  shall  presently  give  of  my  visit  to  the  summit 
of  those  mountains,  which  is  more  than  double  that  ele- 
vation, I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  several  species 
which  may  be  cultivated  in  a  much  cooler  temperature. 
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Another  reason  why  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  is,  the  great  variety 
of  soil  and  situation  which  they  affect  in  their  native 
country  ;  some,  like  Zygopetalum  Mackaii,  are  ter- 
resirial,  and  grow  in  open  exposed  places  ;  others,  like 
Warrea  tricolor,  are  also  terrestrial,  but  grow  in  the 
deep  virgin  forests  ;  some,  like  Zygopetalum  maxillare, 
are  only  found  to  inhabit  a  particular  tree,  while  others 
are  found  indiscriminately  on  all  kinds  of  trees,  on  rocks, 
and  even  on  the  ground  ;  some,  like  Lsslia  cinnabarina, 
grow  in  moist  places  on  exposed  rocks  ;  while  others, 
like  Cyrtopera  Woodfordii,  grow  in  a  similar  soil,  but  in 
shaded  places  ;  some,  like  Maxillaria  picta,  grow  on  the 
most  dry  and  exposed  rocks  ;  while  others,  like  Grobya 
Amherstia?,  grow  also  on  dry  rocks,  but  generally  iu  the 
shade."  Gardner  in  Journal  of  Hort.  Soo.,  i.  277. — 
jPaa'tori's  Flower  Garden,  October. 

3Iiselloe. — We  understand  that  this  parasite  has 
been  introduced  to  Ireland  by  John  Oldham,  Esq.,  of 
Mansfield.  This  gentleman  furnished  seeds  to  Mrs. 
iloughton,  of  Bunin  House,  Carlow,  by  whom  they  have 
been  raised,  and  with  whom  the  plant  is  now  flourishing. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  weefc.j 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Let  immediate  attention  be  paid  to  the  collecting  of  a 
good  stock  of  the  most  useful  soils  within  reach.  By 
getting  them  into  the  compost-yard  at  this  season, 
opportunity  is  afibrded  of  turning  and  exposing  them  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  during  winter,  and  thus 
taking  advantage  of  the  frost  to  destroy  the  insects  with 
which  fresh  soil  naturally  abounds.  In  collecting  turf, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  it  during  the  next  two  mouths, 
and  allow  it  to  lie  with  the  grassy  side  downwards  until 
it  has  been  penetrated  by  the  first  frosts,  by  which  all 
insects  will  be  driven  out  or  destroyed.  Before  the  turf 
is  cut,  the  herbage  should  be  mown  off  it  as  closely  as 
possible  ;  the  clods  should  not  be  cut  more  than  from 
3  to  5  inches  thick,  as  the  part  nearest  the  surface  con- 
tains the  greatest  proportion  of  vegetable  fibre,  and 
from  having  been  more  freely  exposed  to  the  ame- 
liorating influences  of  the  atmosphere,  is  in  better  order 
for  early  use. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT, 

Pineries — Keep  a  constant  e^e  to  the  bottom-heat, 
as  at  no  season  is  it  more  liable  to  vary,  and  at  no 
season  is  it  more  essential  to  prevent  such  variations, 
especially  with  fruit  in  progress.  To  assist  in  main- 
taining an  equable  state  of  heat  and  moisture  about  the 
roots  during  winter,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  surface  the  bed 
with  a  couple  of  inches  thick  of  half  spent  tan  or  leaves 
taken  from  a  pit  where  they  have  heated  and  are  par- 
tially decomposed.  This  mulching  will  in  a  great  measure 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  watering  the  roots  of  Pine 
plants  during  the  dark  months.  Let  the  quantity  of 
water  introduced  be  very  much  restricted,  as  the  conse- 
quent evaporation,  if  produced  in  excess,  is  liable  to  con- 
dense and  run  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  This  evil 
may  be  prevented,  in  a  great  measure,  by  due  attention  to 
ventilation,  and  by  keeping  the  laps  between  the  glass 
clean,  as  the  excessive  vapour  will  be  then  carried  off. 
Where  dung  linings  are  used  for  Pine  frames,  a  covering 
of  mats  will  be  necessary  in  severe  weather ;  and  as  these 
tend  to  prevent  any  escape  by  means  of  the  laps,  a  little 
air  should  remain  on  all  night.  Vinebies. — Once  more 
we  mention  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  efficient 
mode  of  protecting  Vinery  borders  from  autumnal  rains, 
and  the  cold  produced  by  consequent  evaporation. 
However  well  drained  the  borders  may  be,  and  however 
porous  the  constituent  materials  may  be,  the  continual 
wetting  and  partial  drying  of  the  soil,  besides  keeping 
the  roots  miserably  cold  and  wet,  will  so  injure  the 
mechanical  texture  of  the  soil  that  it  will  cease 
to  part  so  freely  with  its  surplus  water,  and  must 
depend  more  and  more  upon  evaporation,  which 
will  of  course  draw  in  similar  proportion  upon  the 
natural  or  acquired  warmth  of  the  border.  Proceed 
vigorously  with  the  pruning  and  cleaning  of  the  Vines 
from  which  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  at  the  same  time  let 
any  needful  painting  or  other  repairs  be  done,  that 
the  houses  may  have  an  orderly  and  finished  appear- 
ance, and  likewise  be  in  perfect  readiness  for  their 
next  year's  campaign.  By  getting  this  work  speedily 
out  of  hand,  they  may  be  made  immediately  available 
for  sheltering  Chrysanthemums,  Geraniums  taken  up 
from  the  flower  garden,  and  other  similar  plants,  which 
merely  require  to  be  protected  from  the  frost. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRDBBERIES. 
Dahlias,  if  so  far  injured  by  frost  as  to  be  no  longer 
ornamental,  may  be  cut  down,  preparatory  to  their 
being  taken  up  in  a  few  days'  time.  Tigridias  and 
other  summer  bulbs  may  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  a  cool 
dry  shed,  till  they  will  part  easily  from  their  haulm. 
Salvia  patens  should  be  taken  up  and  potted,  or  planted 
in  a  frame  of  moderately  dry  soil,  where  it  will  keep 
without  any  trouble,  except  that  of  excluding  the  frost. 
Plower  Beds, — Now  that  the  summer  flowering  half- 
hardy  plants  are  removed,  make  the  best  amends  in 
your  power  by  drawing  upon  the  reserve  garden.  All 
the  important  beds  should  be  filled  with  dwarf  evergreen 
shrubs,  or  spring-flowering  plants,  as  Hepaticas,  Prim- 
roses, Polyanthus,  Alpine  Auriculas,  Wallflowers,  &c. 
These  will  supply  the  beds  with  foliage,  and  in  spring 
the  flowers  of  the  latter  will  considerably  assist  the  dis- 
play produced  by  the  Crocus  and  other  bulbs  already 
planted. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

What  with  wind  and  frost,  Dahlias  in  situations, 


unless  extremely  sheltered,  have  got  theii'  quietus. 
Where  the  tops  are  blackened,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
lift  the  roots,  leaving  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  top 
on,  and  placing  them  upright  in  a  shed  or  outhouse  for 
a  week  or  two,  when  the  stems  may  be  cut  a  few  inches 
from  the  crowns,  and  the  roots  put  into  their  final 
winter  quarters  ;  a  good  dry  cellar  is  an  excellent  place 
for  them.  If  our  advice  has  been  taken,  all  Carnation 
and  Pieotee  layers  should  be  oif  and  potted.  Seedlings 
for  flowering  next  season  should  be  looked  to,  the  beds 
cleaned,  and  surface  loosened ;  spindles  should  be 
removed.  The  best  bed  for  Tulips  should  now  be  ready, 
if  properly  attended  to,  and  the  collection  to  be  planted 
thereon  is  worth  the  trouble  ;  cover  it  with  mats,  so 
that  a  "  dry  bed  "  may  be  insured  for  the  bulbs  when 
committed  to  the  earth.  The  previous  directions  given 
for  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Pinks,  &c.,  should  be 
strictly  attended  to. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Planting  and  root  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  where 
necessary,  should  now  be  in  progress,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  work  of  secondary  importance,  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  work  may  be  completed  before 
severe  weather  sets  in.  Those  planted  on  this  side  of 
Christmas  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  moved 
at  a  later  period  ;  their  roots  require  a  very  short 
season  of  repose,  especially  if  assisted  by  a  little 
mulching  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  in  ac- 
tion long  before  the  tops  evince  the  slightest  evidence 
of  activity.  With  regard  to  soil,  the  errors  most  com- 
monly committed  are  in  making  it  too  deep  or  too  good. 
For  Apples,  Pears,  and  all  stone  fruits,  good  loam  is 
all  that  is  necessary  ;  it  may  be  mixed  with  sand  or 
burned  clay,  if  the  loam  is  too  tenacious  ;  and  if  the 
whole,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  has  been  charred,  it 
will  thereby  be  considerably  improved.  When  any 
additional  stimulus  is  necessary,  it  can  be  supplied  in 
the  shape  of  mulching  or  liquid  manure.  The  depth 
of  soil  should  never  exceed  12  or  18  inches  ;  and  if  the 
bottom  is  not  naturally  impervious,  it  should  be  made 
so  by  artiflcial  means.  Where  the  situation  is  very 
damp,  let  the  border  for  the  choicer  fruit  trees — as 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines — be  made  entirely 
above  the  ordinary  level,  as  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
sacrifice  a  foot  of  the  height  of  the  wall,  if  by  doing  so 
the  remaining  portion  is  rendered  more  useful.  We 
form  platforms  of  rubble  6  to  9  inches  in  thickness, 
and  concrete  the  surface  of  it  before  depositing  the 
soil.  This  impervious  bottom  prevents  the  roots  from 
getting  down  into  the  subsoil,  and  keeps  the  trees 
healthy  and  fruitful. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Proceed  with  the  final  earthing  of  Celery  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch,  as  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  of  longer  delay.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Cardoons,  the  earthing  of  which  should  be  completed,  if 
possible,  by  the  end  of  this  month.  If  of  the  autumn 
Broccoli  or  Cauliflowers  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  heads  ready  for  use,  a  part  of  them  should  be  taken 
up  and  laid  in  under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall,  where 
they  will  be  retarded,  and  may  be  protected  by  some 
covering  in  severe  weather.  Carrots  are  now  nearly  as 
large  as  they  will  be,  and,  unless  in  sandy  soils,  they  had 
better  be  taken  up  now,  to  prevent  their  being  spoiled 
by  worms. 


state  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  17,  IKO, 
as  observed  at  tbe  Horlicultural  Garden,  Chiswick. 
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11 — Windy;  stormy  showerB;  clear  at  Qight. 

—  12— Clear;  very  fine;  clear;  frosty. 

—  13— OvercaBt;  cloudy  and  cold;  overcast, 

—  14— Overcast  ihroughom;  cloudy, 

—  15— Very  fine ;  with  bright  bud  ;  clear ;  eharp  frost. 

—  16— Frosty;  clear  and  fioe;  slight  frost. 

—  17 — Light  clouds;  very  fine  throuzhout. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week,  S.j  deg.  l)elow  the  averaze. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiawick  durinu  the  last  24  years,  for  the 
ensuinjtweek,  ending  Oct.  2G.  ISoO. 
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Prevailiug  WindB. 


The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  21st 
126— therm.  72  dejj.;  and  the  lowest  on  the  2lBt,  134'2— therm,  20  deg.  ■ 
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Notices  to  Correspondentsp 

Annuals  :  W  G.  They  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  thinned 
out  a  little.  It  will  tend  to  keep  them  from  damping  off 
during  winter.* 

Apple  Stocks  :  JB.  Tour  seedlings  are  not  so  fit  for  stocks 
as  the  Crab,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  the  Paradise. 
Whether  they  will  produce  good  fruit  or  not,  if  allowed  to 
grow  without  grafting,  will  depend  upon  the  value  of  the 
varieties  from  which  the  seeds  were  saved.  From  the  seed 
of  the  Ribston  Pippin  you  may  get  a  very  good  Apple,  though 
it  will  not  be  a  Ribston  Pippin. J 

Araucabia  iMBBicATA :  Sub.  It  may  be  transplanted  now. 
Nothing  besides  the  inverted  turf  should  be  added  in  the 
shape  of  manure.^; 

AsPAEAGDS  :  K  C  B.  We  strongly  advise  you  to  procure 
Cuthill'a  pamphlet,  and  to  follow  the  directions  given  in  it. 
You  may  plant  now  ;  but  not  much  later,  unless  you  take 
the  spring.     You  must  not  think  of  cutting  A sparagas^Tie 


first  year  after  planting.  Plant  evergreens  now  ;  add  a  little 
superphosphate  of  lime  to  the  water  with  which  they  are 
puddled.     Unripe  Melons  will  not  ripen  arti6cially. 

Books:  A  Constant  Sub.  The  first  edition  of  Bonn's  Catalogue 
was  prepared  by  James  Donn,  corator  ofthe  Botanic  Garden, 
Cambridge  ;  the  last  by  Peter  Don.  AVe  cannot  spare  time 
for  bibliographical  researches.  —  J  Kelly.  The  "  Manse 
Garden  "  may  answer  your  purpose.  "We  do  not  give  prices 
or  publishers'  names. 

Botanic  Gaeden,  Cambbidge  ;  Sitb.  We  do  not  know. 

Canteebury  Bells  :  J  S.  Such  double  flowers  are  very 
common. J 

Chemistbt  :  J N.  Enter  yourself  a  student  in  some  school  of 
experimental  chemistry,  such  as  the  Birkbeck  Laboratory  in 
University  College,  But  your  want  of  education  almost 
un6t3  you. 

Fences:  E  F  L.  If  you  cut  down  your  Beech  fence,  it  is  not 
very  certain  that  it  will  come  up  again, 

Geapes  :  T  Jones.  Shanking  always  denotes  either  that  the 
crop  is  heavier  than  the  Vines  can  bear,  or  that  the  roots  are 
unable  to  feed  the  crop.  Your  Black  Hamburghs  are 
attacked  with  rust— a  skin  disease  produced  by  cold  winds, 
fingering,  greasing  with  the  hair,  over-sulphiiring,  or  any 
such  cause.  The  white  Grape  appears  to  be  the  Syrian, 
only  suitable  for  a  late  Yinery,  for  which  plenty  of  artificial 
heat  can  be  afforded.  The  Cannon  Hall  has  a  Muscat 
flavour,  the  Syrian  has  not. —  W  T.  A  pound  of  Grapes  weighs 
as  much  as  a  pound  of  wool  or  a  pound  of  air,  viz.,  16  ounces. 

Heating  :  D  H  W,  You  should  have  two  rows  of  4-inch  pipea 
for  air  heat  in  your  Orchid  and  plant  houses,  if  the  latter  is 
to  be  a  stove,  or  one  row  in  the  latter  if  a  greenhouse.  What 
do  you  want  the  bottom  heat  for  1  It  is  impossible  to  advise 
upon  such  meagre  data  as  you  furnish. 

Insects  :  A  B.  If  you  will  send  us  specimens  of  the  insects  of 
whose  depredations  you  complain,  we  will  endeavour  to 
assist  you. 

Mildew  :  T  B  N.  See  an  article  on  this  subject  in  our  "  Home 
Correspondence"  of  to-day's  paper. J 

Moss  ON  Apple  Tbees  :  Inquirer.  Deep  draining  is  the  most 
effectual  remedy  ;  by  this  means  only  we  have  seen  a  thick 
coating  of  moss  thrown  off  from  fruit-trees  in  two  years  after 
performing  the  operation.il 

Names  of  Fecits  :  A  Lady,  Winchester,  1,  Cadin;  10,  18, 
Golden  Reinette ;  11,  Dumelow's  Seedling ;  13,  Blenheim 
Pippin ;  15,  Orange  Pippin ;  16,  Winter  Pearmain ;  17, 
Ribston  Pippin.  These  are  worth  keeping;  2,  3,  9,  12  are 
not,  especially  the  three  last.ll— (?  S.  Bishop's  Thumb.ll 

Names  of  Plants:  MkkUvKll.  We  are  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  Begonia;  5,  Melampodium,  perhaps  divaricatum  ;  the 
Ipomcea  is  not  determinable  in  its  present  state  ;  it  seems 
to  be  related  to  I.  pedata.  Pro  pliasianis  gratias  agbmcs. 
You  must  for  tbe  present  be  content  with  the  names  of  your 
Lycopods  as  you  now  have  them  ;  for  on  account  of  the  many 
closely  allied  species  (?)  of  the  section  to  which  these  garden 
forms  belong,  and  it  being  a  question  whether  they  are  all 
described,  we  find  it  impossible  to  decide  with  anything  like 
certainty  from  the  descriptions  of  authors  ;  it  can  only  be 
done  by  examining  their  original  specimens — a  matter  of 
no  easy  accomplishment ;  but  we  promise  not  to  let  the  sub- 
ject rest.  The  one  found  on  "  a  rock  in  the  Yallea  du  Tete 
Noir  "  is  no  doubt  Lycopodium  helveticum  of  Linnaeus.  No.  1 
may  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  the  L.  denticulatum  ;  2,  as 
L.  Schottianum  ;  3,  as  L.  apodum. —  Erzeroma.  466,  Cen- 
tranthus  longiflorus  ;  66,  Valeriana  tuberosa  ;  605,  Thesium. 
—A  B  C.  1,  Sarcanthus  rostratus  ;  2,  Sarcanthus  teretifoUus  ; 
3,  Vanda  multiflora. — J  Weeks.  Juniperus  Bermundiana. — 
/>  J.  Acer  rubrum  and  Abies  alba. — A  B  C.  1,  some  Cincho- 
naceous  plant ;  2,  Gnidia  simplex ;  3,  some  Diosma ;  4,  j 
Diosma  hirsuta ;  5,  some  Pimelea ;  6,  soma  Cupressus  or  j 
Juniper.  We  cannot  waste  time  in  determining  the  names  of  ; 
such  things  as  these  without  flowers  or  fruit. — M  Q  P  B.  An- 
dropogon  Sorghum  ;  it  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
En^'land.— J  F.  1,  some  Casuarina  ;  2,  Spiraea  rotundifolia ; 
3,  looks  like  Anagallis  tenella  ;  there  are  no  flowers. — Q  W, 
Bolbophyllum  odoratissimum.     Is  it  sweet-scented  ? 

Netting  :  Hmdcr.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  netting  similar 
to  that  sent  would  prove  a  suitable  spring  covering  for  wall 
trees.    Tanning  it  will  serve  to  make  it  more  durable.} 

Fears  :  Inquirer.  The  Pears  you  mention  ripen  generally  ia 
the  following  order  :  1,  Jargonelle,  Orange  Bergamot ;  2, 
Duumore,  Jersey  Gratioli ;  3,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Brown  Beurre,  GansePs  Ber- 
gamot, Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey),  Althorp  Crassane,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  ;  4,  Beurre  Diel,  Crassane,  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable ;  5,  Glout  Morceau,  d'Auch  or  Colmer,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Winter  Nelis  ; 
6,  Chaumontel,  Ne  plus  Meuris,  Winter  Bon  Chretien ;  7, 
Easter  Beurre,  or  Bergamotte  de  la  Pentecote ;  8,  Beurre 
Ranee, II 

Raspbebeies  :  Lincoln.  They  may  be  transplanted  now.} 

Steawbeeeies  :  J  W  B,  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  refer 
to  the  account  published  at  p.  483,  you  will  find  that  aU  the 
information  you  ask  for  was  given,  except  the  distance  of  the 
plants,  which  is  immaterial. 

Tines  :  A  Constant  Sub.  Your  Grapes  are  shanking.  Some- 
thing is  the  matter  vfith  the  roots,  or  else  the  Vines  are  over- 
cropped. Nothing  grows  well  under  Elms,  &c,  ;  Privet, 
Holly,  Yew,  and  tree  Box  thrive  best. 

Vine  Cdltdee  foe  Cottageks  :  CM.  We  misunderstood  yoti. 
What  has  been  already  published  we  cannot  republish  ;  but 
we  will  insert  the  new  matter  if  you  desire  it. 

Vine  Mildew  :  H  St,  Your  plan  may  be  a  good  one,  but  it  is  a 
troublesome  round-about  way  of  doing  what  is  better  done  by 
the  direct  and  simple  means  of  employing  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Victoeia  :  W  B.  The  plant  was  permitted  by  her  present 
Majesty  tn  bear  her  name.  The  rest  of  your  inquiry  is  un- 
intelligible. 

Misc  :  An  Irish  Sub.  The  answers  you  have  received  through 
the  Irish  paper  are  very  good  answers.  We  cannot  mend 
them.  The  agricultural  inquiries  are  gone  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Agricultural  Ga:cUc.  Hybrid  Roses  from  cuttings  are  as 
good  as  if  budded,  it  your  soil  is  not  too  ,cold, — D  M  Q.  Pray 
send  to  the  publisher,  who  wiU  give  you  the  information.— 
J  W H.  We  regret  it;  but  we  really  cannot  answer  inquiries 
privately.  Your  plants  will  take  no  harm  from  the  paint. 
The  trees  you  name  are  tender  near  Manchester.  All  are 
well  known  in  English  Gardens,  where  mere  curiosities  are 
cultivated.  Jasminum  Sambac  may  be  bought  in  any  great 
nursery.  We  fear  you  can  get  rid  of  eels  by  no  other  means 
than  by  emptying  your  reservoir,  and  picking  them  out  of  the 
mud.    Even  then  they  will  get  in  again. 

Eeratdm.  The  memoranda  concerning  the  pot  for  layering 
Roses,  figured  at  646,  was  inadvertenlj  signed  ••Falcon," 
instead  of  "  W."    It  should  have  been  the  latter, 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Antibbbinums  :  HB.  b  and  7  are  the  best.  The  others  thougk 
pretty  are  more  common," — J  B  K.  All  handsome  ;  but  none 
of  them  are  better  than  kinds  already  in  cultivation.* 

Fdchsias:  M.  "Champion  of  England,"  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  a  single  bloom,  is  a  good  dark  variety.  The  tube 
is  small,  the  sepals  expand  well,  and  the  corolla  is  of  a  good 
colour,  but  the  flower  altogether  is  somewhat  coarse.* 

Gaillardia:  Y  Z-  Undistinguishable  from  G.  picta." 

Pelaegonidus,  ^S:c.  Q  O  O.  Smashed  to  pieces  in  coming 
through  the  post.  They  should  have  been  packed  in  a  tin  box.* 

Pentstemons  :  Anon.  Showy  and  all  worth  growing  where  gay 
flowers  are  wanted  in  quantity ;  but  none  of  them  are  supe- 
rior to  kinds  possessing  the  same  colours  now  in  cultivation.* 

Petunias  :  J  B  K.  The  clouded  flower  with  the  light  throat  is 
the  best.    The  rest  are  common.'^ 

Tebb£ha  :  W  C.  Purple  with  a  light  eve ;  a  nice  variety.* 
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MANURES.— The  following    Manures   are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawxs's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton £11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  6    0    0 

Office,  6d,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 

N.B.  Perurian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 

Ammonia,  91.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  10s.  per 

ton,  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 

R.  J.  C.  NESBIT,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  Consulting  and 
Analytical  Chemist,  Laboratories,  33,  Kenningfon-lane, 
London.— PRIVATE  INSTRUCTIOSS  in  Chemical  Analysis, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  making  ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES.  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  Minerals,  &c.,  per- 
formed aa  usual,  on  moderate  terms. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under: 
LONDON  MANURE   COMPANY'S  WHEAT  MANURE  FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING, 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
FISHERY    AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CaKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  Londun  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  fi-om  the  shghtest  adulteration. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edward  PufiSEE,  Secretary. 

STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticuitorists  to  their  mucb  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  oottum-beat;  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aidof  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co,  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  beats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT, 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  <fec.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  9rf.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


THE  CONICAL  BOILERS  INVENTED  BY 
JOHN  ROGERS,  Esq.,  are  supplied  and  fixed  by  John 
Shzwen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  Also  all  kinds  of  Hot  Water 
Apparatus.  For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings,  Mr.  Shewen 
should  be  consulted,  his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  being  safer, 
more  efficient,  and  more  durable  than  any  other. 


DR.  S.  NEWINGTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  IN- 
VENTIONS.— An  Illustrated  Catalogue,  together  with  a 
Lecture  on  the  Seeding  of  Grain,  and  the  after  cultivation  of 
the  crops,  sent  gratis,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Dufade  and  Co., 
21,  Red-lion-square,  London.    _^___^_^ 


LAND      DRAINING^   AND      IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY,  30,  Parliament-street,  London  ;  and  Bedford 
Circus,  Exeter. 

This  Company  having  been  in  active  operation  for  several 

years,  is  ready  to  undertake  Works  under  the  Government 

Loan,  or  by  fiied  or  annual  charges  under  its  Act  of  Parliament 

Further  particulars  and  references  may  be  obtained  at  the 

offices.  Thomas  May,  Secretary. 


SMITHFEBLD  CATTLE  SHOW. 
ATOTICE.— THE  PRINTED  FORMS  OF  CER- 
-L\  TIFICATES  to  be  filled  up  for  STOCK  and  IMPLE- 
MENTS intended  to  be  exhibited  at  the  forthcoming  Show  in 
December  nest  can  now  be  obtained  of  the  Honorary  Secretary. 
All  such  Certificates  must  be  returned,  properly  filled  up,  on 

or  before  Saturday,  the  3.6th  of  November. 

In  applying  for  the  Forms  for  Stock,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
the  Number  of  the  Class  or  Classes,  as  there  is  a  separate 
Form  for  each  Class. 

Prize  Sheets  and  all  information  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  B.  T.  Bbandreth  Gibes,  Hon.  Sec,  corner  of  Half- 
Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 

PURE  WATER  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM  ;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes.  Threshing  Machines,  Deep- well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made. — Fbeemam  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers  ;  Office,  70,  Strand,  London. 

LIGHT,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  suow,  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid 
on  with  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Frioe  Iti.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
Cboggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London. 


IMPORTANT    NOTICE.— EMIGRANTS   are   in- 

JL  formed  MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.  have  from  time  to 
time  supplied  the  first  settlers  to  Swan  River,  Port  Natal,  and 
all  the  Australian  Colonies,  with  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS; they  beg  an  inspection  of  their  stock,  at  US,  Feo- 
church-street,  near  the  Blackwall  Railway.  N.B.  Persons  be- 
coming purchasers  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  introduction  to 
parties  known  to  the  Prm  at  either  q^the  above-named  placets. 

A^GRICULTURE.—A  Gentleman,  who  has  made 
Farming  his  pursuit,  and  who  occupies  between  400  and 
500  acres  of  stock  land  in  a  southern  county,  is  desirous  of 
RECEIVING  into  his  family  a  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  who 
wishes  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of  a 
Farm.  —  Address  A.  B..  Mr.  Steel.  Spring-gardens,  London' 

GRICULTURAL   EDUCATION.  —  The  Steward 

upon  a  large  estate,  in  the  South  of  England,  has  a  vacancy 

for  a  well  educated  youth  to  be  instructed  in  farming  and  gene- 

ral  business.  Forparticulars,  address  X.V.,  Office  of  this  Paper. 


R.     S.     NEWlNGTOiN'S     IMPLEiVlKNTS     OF 

AGRICULTURE. — These  Implement?  have  been  invented 
to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  cultivation,  and  a  more 
scientific  method  ot  depositing  the  seed.  A  Prospectus  and 
Lecture  on  the  diflferent  methods  may  be  obtained  (gratis)  by 
applying  to  Messrs.  Ddfadr  and  Co.,  Agricultural  Depot,  21, 
Red  Lion-square,  London. 

SEED"-WHEAT~GTRLING'S  KESSiNGLAlND.— 
A  new  variety  oi  Red  Wheat  with  White  Chaff,  of  good 
quality,  long  and  stiff  in  the  straw,  and  very  productive,  may 
be  had  of  Robert  Ratnbted,  Hengrave,  near  Bury  St. 
Edmund's.  Price,  delivered  to  Bury  Station,  505-  per  quarter. 
Sacks,  Is.  Gd.  each.  Orders,  enclosing  a  remittance,  or  satis- 
factory reference,  will  have  prompt  attention. 

Hensrave,  October  19.  ^_ 


GREEN  AND  HOTHOUSES  made  by  Machinery, 
waiTanted  best  materials,  glazed  IG-oz.  sheet  glass,  of  a 
large  size,  wi'.h  glass  aiX  both  ends  and  one  door,  pniuted  three 
coats  of  best  oil-colour,  and  delivered  to  any  Railway  or  Wharf 
in  London. 
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These  Greenhouses  are  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
country  carpenter  can  fix  them  with  ease.  A  plan  is  sent  free 
for  the  brickwork,  ic. 

Estimates  for  electing  and  heating  the  above,  on  application. 
Lists  of  prices  for  Sash-doors,  &c.,  post-free  on  application. 

J.  Lewis.  Horticultural  Works.  Stamford-hill,  Middleses. 

XHIBITION  OF  1851.— NOTICE  TO  EXHIBI- 
TORS is  hereby  given,  that  Her  Majesty's  CommisEiooers 
have  fixed  the  Slst  of  October,  as  the  last  day  for  receiving 
APPLICATIONS  FOE  SPACE  from  the  different  LOCAL  COMMIT- 
TEES of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Chan- 
nel Islands.  Intending  exhibitors  failing  to  give  due  and 
sufficient  notice  to  the  nearest  Local  Committee,  cannot  be 
assured  that  their  claims  for  space  will  receive  any  considera- 
tion. (Signed)    M.  D.  Wyatt,  Secretary. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW,  1850.— 
The  CERTIFICATES  of  ENTRY,  for  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
PIGS,  and  POULTRY,  are  now  ready,  and,  with  the  PRIZE 
LISTS,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secretary. 
Intending  Exhibitors  are  particularly  requested  to  mention  the 
nature  of  the  Stock  for  which  they  require  Certificates.  The 
entries  close  on  SATURDAY,  the  16th  of  November. 

The  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Binglei  Exhibition  Hall, 
Bboad-stbeet.  T.  B,  Wbight,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Union-street,  Birmingham,  Oct.  19. 


PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.  —  Cisterns,  Filters, 
Milk  and  Salting  vessels.  Corn  and  Flour  Chests,  Sinks, 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Malting  and  other  Flooring,  Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators,  Garden  Edging,  Flower  Boxes,  Fine  pit 
Linings,  Hot-bed  Frames,  moveable  Cattle  Sheds,  Coping, 
Drain  Stones  and  Traps,  Seeps  and  Risers,  Balcony  Landings, 
Roofing  Slates,  ridge  roU  and  tiap  ;  Waste  Slate  for  drains. 
Sun  Dials,  Fountains,  and  all  descriptions  of  plain  Slate  Work 
in  Town,  or  direct  from  Mr.  Magnus's  Works  in  North  Wales. 
ENAMELLED  SLATE  Chimney-pieces,  Billiard  Tables, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  Mural  Tablets,  &c.,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble,  surpassing  the  choicest  marbles  in  beauty  and 
durability,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  commonest  descrip. 
tions.  Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  Maonds, 
39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-place,  London. 


^lie  ^grtcttlttttsl  (Buntu* 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1S50. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Thubsdat,     Oct.      24— Aijricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland^ 
Tbubbdai,       —       31— Asricultarallmp.  Society  of  IrelanQ. 


One  of  tlie  most  interesting  of  the  recent  .contri- 
butions to  Agricultural  Literature  that  we  have 
seen,  is  the  pamphlet  lately  published  by  Mr.  Milne, 
of  Alilnegraden,  Berwickshire,*  on  the  farm  practice 
of  certain  localities  in  England.  It  commences  with 
an  excellent  criticism  on  a  passage  from  Lord  Kames' 
"  Gentleman  Farmer"  which,  in  its  chapter  on  the 
"  Imperfections  of  Husbandry,"  asserts  that  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  errors  of  our  neighbours 
is  the  highway  to  good  farming. 

"  Notwithstanding  my  high  respect  for  Lord 
Kames,"  says  Mr.  Milne,  "  I  venture  to  say,  that 
no  maxim  can  be  more  unsound.  If  you  wish  to 
reconcile  a  man  to  an  inferior  or  slovenly  system, 
in  any  department  of  industry,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  exhibit  to  him  the  example  of  neighbours  worse 
than  himself.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  wish  to 
stimulate  him  to  improvement,  tell  him  of  cases 
in  which  persons  of  the  same  line  or  profession  are 
following  a  better  system  than  him,  with  advantage 
and  credit ;  and  you  will  in  most  cases  awaken  a 
feeling,  call  it  rivalry  or  imitation,  which  will  lead 
him  to  correct  his  errors  and  enter  on  a  superior 
course." 

And  so  an  ample  vindication,  if  one  were  needed. 


is  made  out,  of  the  usefulness  both  of  example 
farms,  and  of  reports  of  good  farming,  wherever  it 
occurs,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  cannot  per- 
sonally visit  the  localities. 

The  instances  selected  for  report  by  Mr.  Milne 
occur  in  Sussex,  Dorset,  and  Gloucestershire.  The 
order  in  which  they  are  described  is,  certainly,  the 
order  of  their  merit  as  examples :  Air.  Rigden's  farm, 
near  Brighton,  being  placed  first — as  that  of  an  intelli- 
gent occupyingtenant  of  land,  who  has  long  made  large 
profits  in  his  business,  and  Mr.  Huxtable's  next  as 
the  head  quarters  whence  many  an  energetic  remon- 
strance and  exhortation  on  farm  practice  has  of  late 
years  received  the  attention  of  the  whole  agiicultural 
body.  The  third  case  is  referred  to,  rather  than  de- 
scribed, Mr.  Milne  not  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  it  personally ;  and  it  is,  accordingly, 
neither  so  fully  nor  so  accurately  reported  as  the 
others.  We  shall  confine  our  attention  for  the  pre- 
sent to  the  report  of  the  Sussex  farm.  And  to  those 
who  have  looked  with  suspicion  on  statements  of 
high  farming  in  AVigtonshire,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  see  how  a  gentleman,  "  whose  feelings  and  opi- 
nions in  reference  to  the  present  state  of  agriculture, 
are  shown  by  his  attendance  at  Protection  meetings, 
both  in  his  own  county  and  in  London,"  is  endea- 
vouring to  meet  the  difficulties  which  low  prices 
have  thrown  in  his  way.  The  following  particulars 
are  condensed  from  the  pamphlet : — 

"The  Farm  of  Hove,  near  Brighton — 740  Acres. — 
Mr.  RiGDEN  has  a  lease— its  duration  being  14  years. 
The  average  produce  of  his  farm,  before  he  entered, 
was  28  bushels  per  acre  of  Wheat,  which  is  2  bushels 
Qiore  than  the  average  of  the  county.  It  has  yielded, 
under  his  management,  usually  36  bushels.  The  rota- 
tion, previously  to  his  occupation,  was  six-shift,  by 
which  two-sixths  of  the  land  was  in  Grass,  one-sixth  in 
green  crop,  and  the  other  three-sixths  in  corn.  The 
rotation  which  he  follows  is  a  four-shift,  by  which  he 
has  half  of  his  land  every  year  under  green  crops,  and 
the  other  half  in  corn,  chiefly  Wheat.  The  farm  is 
situated  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Brighton,  and 
slopes  to  the  sea.  But  he  derives  no  advantage  from 
sea-weed,  as  there  is  little  or  none  thrown  up  on  this 
part  of  the  coast.  The  general  surface  of  the  farm 
faces  the  S.W.,  and  is  exposed  to  the  full  blast  of  the 
gales  which  blow  from  that  quarter.  Mr.  Rigden  has 
been  in  the  occupation  of  his  farm  for  nine  years.  The 
following  Table,  made  up  from  the  accounts  of  the  year 
ending  Martinmas,  1849,  shows  the  chief  items  of 
expenditure  and  receipt : 

Yeaelt  Expenditure. 

Rent         £1300 

Taxes        150 

Tradesmen's  bills         353 

Sundries  (including  insurance,  losses,  &c.)       ...      100 

Wages  to  labourers  and  servants  1690 

Siable-jard  dung,  purchased  ...  £593) 

Night  soil  60  i       686 

Guano,  bone-dust,  &c.  43j 

Brewery  grains,  for  feeding  cows 100 

Seed  account     150 

£4529 

"The  yearly  receipts  include — ^Wheat  sold,  Barley 
sold,  stock  and  wool  sold,  milk  from  21  cows,  straw 
sold  ;  Potatoes  on  50  acres,  sold  on  ground ;  Clover, 
Tares,  and  Rye,  sold  as  green  meat ;  hay  and  Oats  sold, 
pigs  sold.  The  value  of  the  total  produce,  on  an 
average  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  Mr.  Rigden 
estimates  at  9^.  per  acre.  Some  of  the  land  is  made  to 
bear  three  crops  in  two  years,  thus — Tares,  Rape,  and 
Rye  are  sown  in  the  autumn,  which  are  cut  or  fed  off 
in  April.  The  ground  is  thereafter  ploughed  up,  to  be 
planted  with  Potatoes,  Turnips,  or  Mangolds  in  May, 
and  in  autumn  Wheat  is  sown. 


"  Keporc  of  a  visit  to  ihe  farms  of  Air.  Rigden,  Sussex ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Hdxtable,  Dorset ;  and  Mr.  Moeton,  Gloucester- 
shire ;  with  remarks  on  Agricultural  Improvement,  by  David 
Milne,  Esq.,  of  Milnegraden.  Read  to  a  meeting  of  the  East 
of  Berwickshire  Farmers'  Club.  Warder  Office,  High-street, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. 


Acres. 

Average 

produce  per 

Acre. 

Average  price 
got  in  1848-9. 

Acres, 

350  in 

[250  in  Wheat. 

3S  bushels. 

44s.  6d.  per  qr. 

40  "  Barley. 

40 

32s.        do. 

60  "  Oats. 

60  to  80  do. 

r  20  "  Mang.  Wurzcl. 

SO  tons. 

12  "  white  Turnips. 

20  do. 

110  in 

12  "  Swedes. 

root     ■ 

6  "  Carrots. 

crops. 

50  "  Potatoes. 

150      to       300 

12(.  to  15J.  per 

bushels. 

acre. 

10  "  Cabbages. 

f  60  "  Clover. 

2  tons. 

50     Rye-grass      and 

mixed. 

2i0in 

20  Sainfoin. 

Clover, 

30  hay. 

iSic. 

10  Lucerne. 
50  Tares  followed  by 
Rape. 
1  30  Peas. 

40  in  pe 

rmanent  pasture. 

740 

«  Mr.  Rigden  observes, '  My  Oats  and  Barley  gene- 
rally  follow  Wheat.  I  am  aware  this  system  is  open  to 
objection  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  on  the  South  Downs, 
we  cannot  grow  good  Barley  after  Turnips.  Our 
custom  is  to  plough  the  Wheat  stubble  as  soon  as 
possible  after  harvest,  and  to  plough  again  when  we 
sow  the  Barley  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April.  The  land  in  my  occupation  is  better  calcu- 
lated for  Wheat  than  Barley.'  In  regard  to  the  soil  on 
the  farm,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  light,  and  so  porous, 
that,  though  there  are  no  drains  in  it,  the  water  seldom 
stands  after  the  heaviest  rains.    The  stock  kept  on  the 
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farm  is  as  follows  :  350  Southdown  ewes,  20  Southdown 
rams,  150  teggs,  or  female  lambs,  a  year  old,  21  milk 
cows,  12  heiters  of  different  ages,  28  farm  horses,  and 
pigs  and  poultry  a  few.  The  amount  of  capital  ex- 
pended  by  Mr.  Rigden  on  his  farm  is  about  12,000/.,  in 
explanation  of  which  I  may  observe,  that— 1.  He  had 
to  pay  a  considerable  sum  at  his  entry  for  what  are 
called  '  Meudments,' and  'Half  mendments.'  [Avery 
complete  system  of  tenant-right  in  fact.]  2.  Almost 
the  whole  farm  has  been  subsoiled.  3.  Another  ex- 
pensive operation  was  liming  or  chalking.  4.  Mr. 
BiGDEN  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  forming  a  supe- 
rior flock  of  Southdowns.  He  has  '  given  as  much  as 
70  guineas  for  the  use  of  a  ram.  This  (he  said)  will 
explain  the  high  price  which  I  obtain  for  my  ewes. 
The  common  price  last  year  in  this  county  was  from 
25s.  to  30s.  The  prices  which  I  realised  were  as 
follows : 
160  Wether  lambs,  sold  at  an  average,  20s.  £150    0    0 

65  Ewe         do 21s.  57  15    0 

20  Earn        do.         ... 70s.  10    0    0 

10  Older  rams  15!.  150    0    0 

120  Ewes  ...         St.  360    0    0 


385  ^7S7  15     0' 

"  5.  From  the  nature  of  the  Implements  employed  on 
the  farm,  it  appears  that,  under  that  head  also,  a  very 
large  outlay  occurred." 

Mr.  Milne  then  proceeds  with  a  very  full  and 
detailed  statement  of  the  management  of  the  stock 
upon  the  farm — the  sheep,  cows,  pigs,  farm-horses  ; 
and  of  the  mode  of  culture,  specifying  implements  of 
husbandry — labonr  and  its  wages — seed,  ,  quantity 
and  mode  of  sowing — manure  applied,  kind  and 
quantity — preparation  of  the  land,  and  reaping  of 
the  crops.  And  eveiy  point  requiiing  detailed  re- 
mark is  amply  reported.  We  have  not  space  for 
such  a  complete  description  as  is  desirable — those 
interested  in  the  subject  should  procure  the  pam- 
phlet for  themselves — but  we  must  find  room  for  the 
paragraph  on  the  manures  employed  on  this  farm. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  following  sources  : 

"  1.  Farm-yard  dung,  composed  of  straw  and  Pea 
haulm,  which  has  been  Jitter  for  cows  and  horses,  and 
for  the  sheep  in  the  straw  yards.  2.  Liquid  manure, 
collected  in  a  tank,  into  which  it  flows  from  the  byres, 
stables,  and  piggeries.  This  tank  is  10  X  8  x  1^  feet. 
The  liquid  is  pumped  into  a  barrel  on  a  cart.  3. 
Stable-yard  dung,  purchased  in  Brighton,  and  of  which, 
last  year,  Mr.  R.  got  982  long  waggon  loads.  4.  Night- 
soil,  procured  from  Brighton,  and  of  which  last  year 
there  were  935  loads.  5.  A  small  quantity  of  guano 
and  bone-dust  and  lime,  purchased. 

"  The  liquid  manure  from  the  tank  is  used  in  two 
ways.  After  the  Clover  or  Lucerne  is  cut,  a  quan- 
tity is  spread  over  the  land  by  means  of  a  barrel. 
When  not  used  in  this  way,  it  is  applied  by  being 
poured  over  the  dung-heap.  The  land  receives  a 
good  deal  of  manure  also  from  the  sheep  folded  on 
it.  The  night-soil  would  of  itself  be  too  strong  to 
be  applied.  It  i?,  therefore,  made  into  a  compost 
with  earth,  burnt  clay,  weeds,  &c.  Mr.  Rigden 
occasionally  gets  ammoniacal  water  from  a  neigh- 
bouring gas-work,  which  he  spreads  on  his  pastures ; 
but  he  does  not  like  it.  It  makes  the  Grass  grow 
very  rapidly ;  but  he  thinks  tliat  it  causes  the 
coarse  Grasses  to  prevail.  He  purchases  soot  also, 
which  he  applies  to  his  young  Wheat  at  the  rate  of 
40  bushels  per  acre.  There  are  about  3  tons  in 
each  of  his  long  waggons,  so  that  he  brings  to  his 
farm  2946  tons  of  stable  dung,  and  2805  tons  of 
night-soil,"  at  a  cost,  according  to  the  previous 
statement,  of  nearly  1^.  per  acre,  over  his  land. 

Now,  though  it  appears  from  the  above  statement 
that  nearly  2000/.  a  year,  on  the  average  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  have  been  cleared  off  the  land,  or 
16/.  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed,  weare  not  going 
to  argue  in  favour  of  the  system  adopted,  on  account  of 
any  result  in  figures  or  words,  which  it  appears  to  fur- 
nish. Itisnot  so  much becauseMr.RiGDEN has  adopted 
any  particular  rotation,  or  practised  any  particular 
scheme  of  farm  management,  that  his  example  will  be 
useful — but  because  he  has  furnishedan  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  energy  and  resolution,  when  seconded 
by  the  ability  which  ample  capital  confers,  are  able 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  land  so  as  to  balance 
the  evil  of  adverse  circumstances.  Of  course  the 
word  "  ample,"  as  regards  capital,  merely  describes 
the  relation  which  obtains  between  its  amount  and 
the  farm's  extent  ;  and  there  are  few  occupying 
tenants  but  might,  if  they  wished,  furnish  them- 
selves with  capital  as  "  ample  "  as  that  which  Mr. 
Rigden  invests,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  their 
holdings.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  upon  the 
relation  between  the  means  of  the  farmer  and  the 
extent  of  land  he  aims  at  farming,  depends  the 
question  of  profit  or  loss  in  agriculture  :  and  "  high 
farming,"  as  Lord  Stanley  has  told  us  at  Bury,  and 
Mr.  Rigden  shows  us  at  Brighton,  is  the  only  way 
to  meet  low  prices. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  DUNGHILL.— No.  III. 

.  ( ConUmied  from  page  650.) 

Application  of  Manure.— If  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  roots  of  plants,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand how  we  should  apply  our  manure  to  the  land,  so 


that  the  plants  may  receive  the  greatest  advantage 
from  it.  The  mouths  of  plants  which  take  their  nou- 
rishment from  the  soil  are  at  the  extremity  of  fine  silken 
rootlets  (called  spongioles  by  botanists) ;  these  suck  in 
the  moisture  containing  the  nourishment  they  receive 
from  the  active  soil,  these  small  spongioles  spread  over 
the  whole  cultivated  space  between  the  rows  of  plants, 
however  wide  or  distant  they  may  be,  in  search  of  the 
food  which  the  plants  require.  But  roots  extend  in 
depth,  as  well  as  horizontally  ;  and  the  depth  to  which 
they  are  restricted  is  just  the  depth  to  which  the  soil  is 
cultivated,  and  to  which  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
air  extend,  and  has  made  the  soil  active.  This  being 
the  case,  we  have  another  instrument  in  our  power  to 
increafie  the  field  for  the  roots  to  feed  on,  by  perfectly 
draining,  subsoil  ploughing,  and  deep  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Before  the  land  is  properly  prepared  ior  receiving 
the  seed,  we  must  always  keep  iu  view  that  the  depth 
to  which  the  roots  of  plants  are  enabled  to  go  in  search 
of  food  is  just  the  depth  of  the  active  soil. 

When  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  the  ex- 
crements of  animals  are  left  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  owing  to  the  affinity  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
has  for  all  dead  substances,  their  destruction  is  the 
result,  decomposing  them  into  their  original  elements  ; 
each  of  these  again  takes  that  place  in  nature  from 
whence  it  was  originally  abstracted.  And  this  fact 
should  instruct  us  that  no  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
or  animal  excrements  should  be  left  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  for  a  single  day  without  being  covered  with 
earth  ;  the  affinity  which  the  substances  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  dead  matter  has  for  the  earth 
will  thus  prevent  them  from  rising  above  the  surface. 

The  object  of  the  farmer,  in  applying  manure  to  his 
land,  is  either  to  repair  the  injury  which  has  been  done 
to  it  by  the  preceding  crops,  or  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil, — The  mode  which  Nature  adopts 
to  produce  her  crops  and  increase  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  is  by  letting  the  crop  die  and  decompose  on  the 
ground  which  produced  it,  and  this  goes  on  year  after 
year,  each  crop  furnishing  food  for  the  crop  that  is  to 
follow  ;  iu  this  way  the  soil  has  organic  matter  iu  it  in 
every  stage  of  decay  from  the  first  to  the  last  stage  of 
decomposition. 

We  shall  find  the  produce  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  soluble  matter  in  the  soil  fitted  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  plants  cultivated,  and  for  this  reason 
there  should  always  be  a  store  of  nutriment  in  the  soil 
for  its  crops  to  draw  upon,  being  convinced  that  when- 
ever this  account  is  overdrawn  the  land  becomes  in  a 
state  of  bankruptcy,  and  so  does  its  occupier. 

We  ought,  therefore,  always  to  apply  more  manure 
to  our  crops  than  they  require,  to  give  more  of  the 
materials  of  the  crop  to  the  soil  than  the  crop  draws 
from  it  ;  in  this  way  we  increase  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil — there  is  always  a  large  active  capital  in  the 
soil  ready  to  be  drawn  upon  uuder  every  circumstance. 

To  be  able  to  apply  the  manure  properly  we  should 
not  only  know  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  materials 
required  by  the  different  plants  we  grow,  but  also  the 
requirement  of  the  soil,  viz.,  the  slowness  or  rapidity 
with  which  the  laud  permits  the  decay  of  manure,  to 
enable  us  at  all  times  not  only  to  keep  up  but  to  increase 
its  productiveness  ;  we  should  therefore  keep  in  mind 
that  manure  is  decomposed  much  sooner  in  a  loose 
silicious  sandy  soil  than  iu  a  clayey  loam,  that  the  same 
quantity  applied  to  a  sandy  soil  will  produce  its  eft'ects 
in  a  much  shorter  period  than  in  a  clay  soil  or  clayey 
loam,  and  that  the  more  rapidly  the  manure  is  decom- 
posed the  greater  is  the  result  produced. 

The  cereal  plants,  when  producing  seed,  are  much  in- 
jured by  the  application  of  rank  or  fresh  organic  ma.iure; 
their  stems  and  leaves  grow  close  together,  are  too 
luxuriant,  and  become  feeble  and  unable  to  retain  an 
upright  position,  too  much  uourishment  and  want  of 
air  make  them  plethoric,  but  the  weight  of  our  root 
crops  we  believe  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  a  decomposing  state  in  the  soil  for  the 
plant  to  assimilate  the  nutriment  which  they  require  ; 
and  we  have  found  the  crops  of  Wheat  which  follow  the 
roots  are  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  culture  in  which 
the  land  is  left  after  the  root  crops  are  withdrawn 
from  it. 

The  time  which  the  manure  takes  to  be  completely 
decompused  into  soluble  and  gaseous  products  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  farmer.  This 
does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  manure  is  composed,  but  also  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  to  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  our  climate.  The  manure  which,  during 
a  single  season  in  the  soil,  is  completely  decomposed  into 
soluble  or  gaseous  products,  will,  of  course,  exert  the 
whole  of  its  nutritious  iofluence  on  the  first  crop,  leav- 
ing no  valuable  residue  in  the  soil  for  the  following  year; 
but  this  is  never  the  case  with  farm-yard  manure. 

From  the  reasons  previously  given,  we  apply  manure 
every  second  year  when  the  land  comes  in  course  for  a 
crop  of  roots  ;  and  if  it  takes  six  or  eight  or  ten  years  to 
complete  the  decomposition  of  the  manure,  then  we 
have  three,  four,  or  five  portions  of  manure,  in  as  many 
stages  of  decomposition,  furnishing  the  necessary  supply 
of  nutritive  food  for  the  plants  we  cultivate  ;  the  manure 
in  every  stage  of  its  decomposition,  and  the  humus  or 
carbonaceous  residue  of  it  may  act  not  only  as  a  sponge 
to  imbibe  and  transmit  ammonia,  &c.,  but  it  may  also 
have  a  mechanical  effect  on  the  soil,  so  that  the  next 
application  of  manure  to  the  improved  soil  will  have  an 
increased  effect. 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  estimated,  that  of  the  manure 
applied  to  land  40  to  50  per  cent,  is  consumed  the  first 


year,  25  to  30  the  second,  15  to  20  ihe  third,  and  from 
10  to  15  the  fourth  year,  and  that  the  infiuence  of  it  ' 
may  he  felt  for  five  or  six  years. 

We  never  apply  manure  to  any  crop  that  produces 
seed  ;  we  invariably  apply  it  to  fodder  crops— those 
crops  which  produce  food  for  stock,  and  which  we  call 
dung-producing  crops ;  which,  by  their  consumption, 
iucrease  the  elements  of  an  additional  supply  of  rich 
manure  for  the  reproduction  of  the  same  kind  of  crop. 

But  we  must  remember  that  manure  will  remain'^in 
the  soil  in  an  inactive  state  unless  it  is  minutely  divided 
and  evenly  spread  over  the  land  and  immediately 
ploughed  into  the  soil,  and  repeatedly  cultivated  so  as 
to  separate  its  parts  and  mix  it  intimately  in  the  soil ; 
for  it  is  from  the  action  of  the  air,  moisture,  and  heat 
on  it  which  makes  it  decompose,  and  fits  it  for  the 
nutrition  of  plants. 

Whatever  inorganic  matter  the  plants  receive.  Nature 
supplies  it  in  very  minute  doses  ;  nitre,  soda,  ammonia, 
and  so  on,  are  given  iu  small  doses,  diluted  with  rain- 
water. Of  these,  ammonia  is  so  minutely  divided  that 
chemists  cannot  measure  its  quantity  ;  in  the  rain-water 
they  merely  find  a  trace  of  it.  Now,  as  this  is  the 
way  Nature  adopts,  we  should  also  adopt  the  same 
system. 

Half  decomposed  manure  should  be  ploughed  deeply 
into  strong  or  clayey  soil  before  Christmas,  or  early  ins 
the  spring,  that  it  may  be  well  mixed  with  the  actual 
soil ;  the  roots  have  thus  a  greater  field  in  which  to 
find  the  matters  which  they  are  to  assimilate,  and  which 
we  have  supplied  in  the  manure,  and  it  being  well 
mixed  is  easily  found,  and  rapid  growth  is  the  result ; 
the  roots  thus  occupy  every  portion  of  the  active  soil, 
however  deep  it  may  be,  if  within  the  infiuence  of  the 
sun  and  air  ;  they  are  then  able  to  resist  the  greatest 
drought  as  well  as  the  severest  and  often  repeated  frost 
in  the  spring  ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  check  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant  when  the  seed  is  forming  (which  is 
the  case  when  the  active  soil  is  only  3  or  4  inches  deep), 
as  the  roots  receive  their  nourishment  from  a  depth 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  great  changes  iu  the  weather. 

Manure  applied  to  land  iu  good  condition,  which 
gives  out  its  nutritive  or  fertilising  matter  slowly,  is  the 
best ;  but  on  poor  land  there  ought  to  be  the  application 
of  that  manure  which  rapidly  decomposes,  and  thus 
rapidly  gives  up  its  fertilising  matter  from  the  first, 
and  it  must  supply  food  to  the  plant  from  its  sprouting, 
and  continue  it  unremittingly  till  the  plant  has  pro- 
duced its  seed  ripe  tor  harvesting. 

Poor  sandy  soils  contain  little  carbon,  hence  the  appli- 
cation of  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  and  animal 
manure  is  required,  this  being  more  lasting  than  arti- 
ficial manure. 

The  principal  object  of  the  farmer,  in  the  application 
of  manure  to  his  crops,  is  to  put  them  into  vigorous 
growth,  to  carry  them  through  the  first  stages  of  their 
infancy,  to  strengthen  their  roots  to  go  in  search  of 
food,  which  they  will  find  iu  deeply  cultivated  soil.  J,  M, 


THE  MASTER  AND  THE  SERVANT. 
A  Village  Lectdse. 

During  last  winter  there  were,  as  you  know,  a 
number  of  evening  lectures  delivered  in  this  room  on  a 
variety  of  interesting  subjects,  which  aimed  at  providing 
amusement  as  much  as  at  communicating  information. 
I  believe  they  succeeded  in  yielding  both — but  the 
amusement  they  afforded  was  their  object  at  least  as 
much  as  the  instruction  they  communicated.  Now  I 
wish  at  the  very  outset  of  this  lecture  to  forewarn  any 
who  may  have  come  here  for  an  hour's  mere  recreation 
that  they  are  sure  to  be  disappointed,  for  that  my 
present  subject  does  not  enable  me  to  aim  at  furnishing 
amusement  at  all.  It  admits  of  no  illustrations  able  to 
excite  a  smile  or  a  laugh — of  very  few  that  will  even 
induce  your  surprise — but  though  it  should  fail  to 
amuse  you,  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  on  that  account. 
I  assure  you  that  it  well  deserves  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  every  one  of  us,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will 
receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  one  here — 
whether  man  or  boy — who  has  a  manly  spirit  in  him. 
For  nothing  can  more  properly  claim  the  thoughtful 
regards  of  a  man,  than  this,  which  affects  the  welfare  of 
so  large  a  number  of  his  fellows. 

Of  course  it  needs  to  be  impartially  and  intelligently, 
in  order  to  be  usefully,  set  before  you.  It  needs  one 
who  is  neither  master  nor  servant  (only  no  such  being 
exists),  or  one  who  is  both — to  award  to  both  with  fair- 
ness their  respective  shares,  when  considering  the 
relationship  between  them.  And  it  needs  one  who 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  perhaps 
greater  than  any  one  man  does  possess,  to  give  the 
subject  that  complete  consideration  which  it  deserves. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  present  will  be  a  very  imper- 
fect attempt,  both  because  prejudice  may  hinder  me 
from  judging  correctly,  and  because  ignorance  will  keep 
many  an  important  consideration  out  of  sight.  But  I 
think  that  you  too  will  admit  that  each  of  you,  whether 
master  or  servant,  are  also  liable  to  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  particular  ideas  you  have  hitherto  held  on 
the  subject.  So  let  us  all  admit  that  we  are  apt  to  be 
wrong  ;  aud  we  shall  be  the  more  likely  to  let  the 
rubbing  against  one  another  of  our  respective  ideas 
ultimately  set  us  right. 

Now  1  must,  in  the  first  place,  specify  the  exact 
nature  of  the  topic  on  which  I  have  to  address  you. 
The  relationship  between  master  and  servant  includes 
the  whole  moral  aspect  of  the  bargain  by  which  a  man's 
labour  is  exchanged  for  money  ;  and  so  it  suggests  a 
discussion  of  the  duties  on  either  side  which  such  a 
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bargain  creates.  And  I  might  speak  of  penurious  I 
masters  and  ot  idle  servants  ;  of  the  eye  service  which 
is  industrious  only  in  the  presence  of  its  employer,  and 
of  the  cruelty  which  has  been  known  before  now  to 
grind  the  condition  of  a  servant  down  to  that  of  a  slave. 
And  a  sermon  might  be  preached  on  the  relative  duties 
of  the  two  parties  from  those  verses  as  a  text, "  Servants 
be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters — not  with 
eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  with  good-will  doing 
service,  as  to  God  and  not  to  man.  And  ye  masters 
do  the  same  things  unto  them,  forbearing  threatening. ' 
But  this  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  I  shall  not  enter 
upon  at  all.  It  is  not  ot  the  due  performance  of  the 
bargain  when  once  made— a  thing  on  which  every  one 
knows  his  duty,  and  every  honest  man  will  do  it— hut 
of  the  nature  of  the  bargain  before  it  is  made  that  I 
hare  to  speak. 

Again,  the  subject  includes  the  whole  history  of  this 
bargain  ;  and  I  might  refer  to  patriarchal  times  when 
servants  were  for  the  most  part  bound  to  the  head  of 
the  household,  by  custom  if  not  by  affection,  receiving 
support  as  one  of  the  family,  for  his  labour,  rather  than 
wages,  as  having  been  hired  ;  or  to  after  times,  when 
the  superior  nation  for  the  time  alone  was  really  free, 
and  made  slaves  of  all  the  others  ;  or  to  a  later  period 
still,  when  the  distinction,  even  in  this  country  and  in 
this  place,  between  master  and  servant,  was  almost  as 
great  as  that  between  master  and  slave.  But  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  this,  even  if  I  were  able  for  it,  must  be 
considered  curious  rather  than  useful,  and  it  forms  no 
part  of  my  plan. 

The  subject  also  includes  a  consideration  of  the 
actually  existing  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
master  and  servant  in  different  countries  of  the  world  ; 
and  I  might  speak  of  civilised  nations,  among  whom  the 
horrors  of  undisguised  slavery  are  still  permitted,  and 
of  others  where  so  much  of  that  system  still  prevails  as 
binds  the  servant  to  the  land,  which  he  cannot  leave 
but  with  the  permission  of  its  owner,  to  whom  he  pays 
service  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  for  the 
plot  of  ground  which  he  is  allowed  to  cultivate  for  him- 
self on  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  .Saturdays.  This  is  the 
state  of  things  in  Russia  and  other  parts  of  eastern 
Europe  now  ;  it  degrades  the  servant  to  the  position  of 
goods  and  chattels,  which  pass  from  owner  to  owner 
with  every  sale  of  the  property. 

Our  subject  also  includes  the  relationship  between 
master  and  servant  among  all  the  different  trades  and 
professions  in  our  own  country  ;  and  I  might  speak  of 
trades  unions  and  of  strikes — of  legislative  interference 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed — of  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill,  and  so  on.  But  none  of  this  forms  part  of 
my  plan.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  present  time 
and  to  our  own  country,  and  from  among  all  the  trades 
and  professions  which  find  occupation  within  it— to  that 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  alone.  ,  I  propose  to 
describe  his  condition  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; 
I  propose  to  point  out  the  modes  by  which  alone,  as  I 
believe,  it  can  be  improved  ;  and  I  propose  to  show  how 
his  condition,  and  that  of  agriculture  itself  in  any  dis- 
trict are  connected. 

Do  you  think  that  by  thus  limiting  the  subject  I  have 
reduced  its  importance  so  as  to  render  it  unworthy  of 
an  hour's  consideration  ?  Just  consider  :  there  are  in 
England  and  Scotland  31,000,000  of  acres  of  cultivable 
land,  employing  in  their  cultivation  about  2,000,000  of 
men,  on  whom,  including  themselves,  a  population  of 
six  or  seven  millions  are  dependent  for  support.  Is  the 
welfare  of  this  large  section  of  the  population  so  trifling 
a  matter  '  And  how  much  of  that  welfare  hinges  upon 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  master  and 
servant  you  can  easily  imagine.  Take  any  one  of  this 
immense  number,  and  consider  that  his  whole  main- 
tenance depends  on  this  matter  ;  that  from  six  to  eight 
out  of  every  12  of  his  conscious  hours  are  spent 
directly,  and  all  the  others  indirectly,  under  the  influence 
of  this  matter  ;  and  you  must  admit  its  importance. 
Let  any  young  man  here  think  that  in  the  30  years  he 
may  yet  Uve,  there  are  260,000  hours,  that,  taking  on 
an  average  8  of  every  24  of  these  hours,  and  deducting 
Sundays,  he  may  have  75,000  hours  of  labour  before 
him  ;  surely  he  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  his  interest 
to  consider  a  subject  which,  were  it  earnestly  studied, 
might  throw  some  light  on  his  prospects  for  that  loog 
future,  and  point  out  methods  by  which  his  condition 
during  all  that  time  may  be  bettered.  Let  us  then 
give  the  subject  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  I  shall 
first  endeavour  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  I 
shall  do  as  shortly  as  possible. 

Almost  all  over  Scotland  and  the  northernmost 
counties  of  England,  the  labourers  are  paid  in  great 
measure  in  kind,  receiving  their  wages  in  Oatmeal  and 
milk  and  Potatoes  as  well  as  money.  Thus  the  un- 
married servant  in  Fifeshire  receives  8  cwt.  of  Oat- 
meal —  about  2J  lbs.  a  day,  half  a  gallon  of  milk 
daily,  and  about  10  or  12  cwt.  of  Potatoes  a  year,  with 
from  12/.  to  18/.  a  year,  and  lodging  free,  either  in  a 
room  set  apart  for  himself  and  others  in  the  farm- 
buildmgs,  or  with  one  or  other  of  the  families  employed 
on  the  farms.  The  married  servants  in  Northumber- 
land and  elsewhere  in  the  north  are  provided  with  cot- 
tages and  small  gardens  on  the  farm  rent  free,  and  their 
wages  are  so  far  paid  in  kind  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
going  to  market  lor  such  articles  as  Oatmeal,  Potatoes, 
cheese,  bacon,  milk,  and  so  on.  And  notwithstanding 
what  economists  say  about  money  being  the  only  proper 
medium  of  exchange  for  labour,  as  for  other  things,  the 
custom  of  paying  labourers  in  kind  works  well  both  for 
maatersandseryants.    In  times  when  grain  sells  high, 


the  payment  of  the  farm  servant  will  cost  his  master 
more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  at  the  time  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,   in  times  ot  great  depression  the 
terms,  being  the  same,  are  in  his  favour,  because  he 
would  have  to  sell  nearly  double  the  produce  to  enable 
him  to  pay  his  labourers  in  cash.     Now  let  me  tell  you 
what  a  married  Northumberland  farm  servant  receives 
per  annum.     He  has  .36  bushels  of  Oits,  24  of  Barley, 
12  of  Peas,  3  ot  Wheat,  3  of  Rye,  36  to  40  of  Potatoes, 
24  lbs.  of  wool,  for  his  wife  and  daughters  spin  this 
wool  and  knit  for  him  his  stockings  and  so  on  ;  he  has 
also  a  cow's  keep  for  the  year,  a  cottage  and  garden 
tree,  and  the  hauling  ot  all  his  coals  ;  and,  lastly,  he 
has  4/.   in  money.     Altogether,  according  to   present 
prices,  these  amount  to  about  36/.  in  the  year.    Besides 
this,  he  is  bound  to  supply  a  woman  servant  whenever 
the  farmer  requires  one,  as  at  harvest  time  and  Turnip, 
hoein",  receiving  as  her  wages  Is.  a  day  at  harvest,  and 
lOd.  a  day  at  other  times.     The  other  females  of  his 
family  receive   Is.  a  day  generally,  and  2s.  6(/.  a  day  at 
harvest  time,  for  in  that  county  the  women  are  as  skil- 
ful with  the  sickle  as  the  men.  The  food  of  the  labourer 
of  Scotland,  as  you  probably  all  know,  consists  chiefly  of 
Oatmeal-porridge  with   milk  for  breakfast,  and   their 
bread  is  made  (at  least  in  Northumberland)  chiefly  of 
Barley  and  Peas-meal  mixed.     Now,  were  this  mode  of 
paying  labourers  adopted  in  any  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties,  though   people   probably  would  not   get  a  more 
wholesome  food  than  this,  yet  of  course  the  kinds  and 
proportions  ot  grain  would  have  to  be  regulated  by  the 
tastes  and  habits  ot  the  people.     The  grain  given  to  the 
servant  is  always  to  be  of  the  best  that  the  farm  pro- 
duces, and  one-fourth  part  of  the  quantities  stipulated 
for  are  paid  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 
It  is  sent  by  the  farmer  to  the  neighbouring  mill  and 
ground  at  the  wholesale  charges  into  the  different  sorts 
of  meal,  and  thus  the  intermediate  profits   of  retail 
dealers,  meal  sellers,  and  bakers,  are  saved  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  corn  which  would  cost  the  farmer  16/. 
to  pay  his  servant  is  more  valuable  to  the  latter  than 
20/.    paid  in  money  wages  would  be,  to   be  spent  in 
stones  of  flour  or  quartern  loaves  at  the  end  of  every 
week.* 

Now  I  would  suggest  to  masters  and  to  labourers 
here  whether  the  more  general  adoption  of  payments  in 
kind  to  those  who  are  engaged  from  year  to  year  would 
not  be  for  their  mutual  benefit.     It  is  plain  that  one 
obvious  benefit  arises  out  of  it  besides  that  of  having  a 
store  of  wholesome  food  always  at  command,  and  that 
is,  the  absence  ot  all  temptation  which  the  receipt  of 
weekly  wages  and  the  need  of  resorting  tothe  village 
shop  or  the  neighbouring  town  to  buy  provisions  hold 
out  ot  spending  some  part  ot  the  money  in  the  ale- 
house, which  ought  to   provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
family.     And  that  it  suits  the  people  well  I  can  prove 
by  a  list  of  men  working  on  a  farm  in  Nortbuoaberland, 
at  the  date  ot  my  information,  with  the  periods  during 
which  they  have    been   at  the    same   place  :    George 
Cranston    has    lived    with     his    present     master    25 
years  ;    Alexander    Tunnah,    12  ;   John   Redpath,  1  ; 
Samuel  Ewart,  30  ;  Andrew  Gray,  9  ;  Andrew  Elliott, 
14  ;  T.  Robson,  4  ;  J.  Cranston,  20  ;  Andrew  Young, 
12  ;  Ed.  Davison,  15  ;  G.  Chirnside,  10;  J.  Middlemas, 
3;  Thos.   Fullerton,  18.     That  looks  as  if  there  were 
mutual  satisfaction ;  and  if  you  should  have  thought  that 
the  receiving  so  small  a  portion  of  money  as  only  4/.  a 
year  must  work  ill,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  these  men 
left  105/.  Ids,  %d.  ot  their  wages  in  the  hands  of  their 
master  at  the  last  quarterly  pay-day,  having  no  imme- 
diate use  for  the  money.    Besides  you  know  many  of 
these  families  will  not  have  need  for  all  the  stores  they 
receive,  and  the  farmers  will  always  give  them  market 
value  for  what  they  do  not  need.     Now  I  do  think  that 
this  presents  to  us  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  things  as 
between  master  and  servant.     "  Look  into  one  of  our 
north  country  cottages  of  a  winter's  evening,"  says  Mr. 
Grey,  ot  Dilstone,  "  and  you  will  probably  see  assembled 
the  family  group  round  the  cheerful  coal  fire  ;  the  fe- 
male sewing  or  knitting  ;  the  father,  perhaps,  making 
or  mending  shoes,  an  art  which  almost  all  acquire,  and 
one  ot  the  younger  ones  reading  for  the  amusement  ot 
the  whole  circle  ;  and  contrast  this  with  the  condition 
of  young  men  employed  as  farm  servants  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties,  who,  being  paid  board  wages,  club 
together  to  have  their  comfortless  meal  cooked  m  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  with  no  house  to  call  their  home, 
left  to  sleep  in  an  outhouse  or  a  hay-loft,  subject  to  the 
contamination  of  idle  companions,  with  no  parent's  eye 
to  watch  their  actions,  and  no  parent's  voice  to  warn 
them  ot  their  errors  and  say  which  situation  is  best 
calculated  to  promote  domestic  comfort,  family  affection, 
and  moral  rectitude." 

As  we  come  towards  the  south  things  do  not  generally 
improve  in  this  respect.  Labourers  receiveweekly  wages; 
the  shepherd,  perhaps,  and  the  carter  or  headman  on  a 
farm  may  receive  a  cottage  rent  free ;  but  the  others  hire 
for  themselves.  The  following  were  the  wages  received  by 
able-bodied  workmen  in  different  counties  last  May.  I 
obtained  them  from  different  employers  in  each  county : 
Yorkshire,  10s.  to  Us.  weekly  ;  Cottage  rent,  50j.  to  60s.  a  jear. 
Derbyshire  and  Notts,  10s.  ;  Cottage  rent,  S!.  to  5J. 
Cheshire,  about  8s. ;  Cottage  rent,  il. 

North  Lancashire,  10s.  to  12s. ;  Cottage  rent,  41.  and  even  U. 

South  Lancashire,  9s.  to  10s.  weekly.  ,        ,„    . 

In  Norfolli  and  Suttolk,  7s.  to  Ss.  a  week  ;  Cottages  from  50s.  to 

70s.  a  jear.  -  .,      . 

In  Worcestershire,  '7s.  to  9s.  ;  and  here  the  custom  prevails  ot 

giving  heer  or  cider  to  farm  servants,  half  a  gallon  a  day  m 

most  places. 


*  See  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston's  paper  in  Vol.  3  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society's  Jonrnal,  whose,  description  and  whose 
words  I  have  generally  taken. 


la   Herefordshire  the  wages  are   7s.  or  8s.  a  week. 
In  our  own  county,  7s.,  8s.,  9s.,  and   10s.  a  week  io 
different  places,  with,  in   some   places,  two  or  three 
quarts  ot  beer  daily.     Go  further  south  still,  and  we 
have  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  in  Essex,  from 
3s.  to   10s.  a  week;    Surrey  and  Kent,  9s.   to  _  10s. ; 
Sussex,  8s.  to  10s.,  and  on  our  own  side  of  the  island, 
in   Somerset,   Wilts,   and   Dorset,  the  three   counties 
where  labour  is  worst  paid  in  the  kingdom,  we  have  the 
weekly  wage  from  6s.  to  8s.  a  week,  with  cottage-rent 
to  pay  out  of  it,  amounting  to  from  Is.  to  Is.  M.  a  week. 
Now  we  shall  consider  the  cause  of  all  these  differ- 
ences presently.     Meanwhile  if  any  one  is  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  an  able-bodied  man  with  his  family  having 
to  live  on  6s.  a  week,  I  ask  him  to  cross  the  Channel 
with  ms  into  Ireland,  where  he  will  find  men  rejoicing 
to  find  employment  at  Id.  a  day  !     My  friends,  there 
may  be  distress  among  us  in  individual  cases  here  and 
there  ;  but  we  are  well  off  compared  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  and  we  are  well  off  indeed  compared 
with  Ireland.     I  have  seen  families  living  there  under 
cover  such  as  I  would  not  think  enough  for  my  Pota- 
toes  or  Mangold  Wurzel.     Two  pairs  of  crossed  sticks 
set  up  in  the  Potato  field,  with  a  ridge  pole  to  connect 
them  at  top,  and  covered  by  the  haulm  from  which  the 
day's  dmner  has  just  been  dug,  is  the  roof  under  which 
many  an  Irish  family  is  living  now.     Aye,  a  drear  and 
cheerless  life  is  that  of  many  an  agricultural  labourer. 
Poets  have  praised  its  peacet ulness  ;  but  death  and  the 
grave  too  have  been  praised  for  this.     The  realities  of 
life  on  6s.  a  week  or  less  haye  not  been  experienced  by 
those  who  pretend  this  praise.     The  drearest  blank  for 
retrospect,  no  anticipation  of  a  better  temporal  future, 
and  a  constant  present  of  half  satisfied  bodUy  wants, 
make  up  the  life  of  many  a  labouring  man  ;  and  though 
so  low  as  this,  he  fears  a  lower  still,  for  the  period  of 
his  employment  is  as  fickle  as  the  wind  ;  his  health 
may  leave  him,  and  then  the  workhouse  awaits  him. 
This  is  a  true  picture  in  many  a  district  of  his  condi- 
tion ;  but   what  a  contrast  it  presents  to  that  of  the- 
Northumberland  labourer  already  alluded  to. 

Now  what  are  the  causes  of  these  differences  i     How 
shall  we  bring  all  to  the  condition  of  the  best  among 
them  ?     Let   us  consider   this    question   for   a   while. 
Shall  we  urge  our  farmers  to  pay  higher  wages  1     Shall 
the  landlords  tell  them,  unless  you  pay  your  men  more 
money  per  week  you  shall  be  no  tenants  of  mine  ?    ihis 
seems  a  direct  aud  immediate  remedy  for  the  evil.  Ah  ! 
but  I  can  say,  with  perfect  confidence  in  my  accuracy, 
that  such  a  scheme  must  fail.      This  is  not  the  way 
to   meet  the  mischief.       The   value  ot  labour  is   be- 
yond our  direct  control.      IVe  cannot  fix  it ;  it  fixes 
itself.     Aud  just  as  the  price  of  English  Wheat  or  ot 
American  cotton  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  propor- 
tion  between  the   quantity   wanted  and  the   quantity 
offered  in  the  market,  between  the  demands  oi  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  supplies  ot  the  seller,  so  the  value  of  labour 
rises  or  falls  according  to  the  proportion  between  the  men 
wanting  employment  and  the  employers  wanting  men. 
Set  a  railroad  working  close  by,  which  should  take  off 
half  our  men,  and  wages  would  rise  for  the  remainder  ; 
as  surely  as,  supposing  you  to  lay  down  all  your  plough- 
land  to  Grass,  wages  would  faU.     Anything  which  m- 
creases  employment  increases  the  value  of  labeur,  and 
anything  which  diminishes  the  one  diminishes  the  other 
also.     The  thing  is  unavoidable— it  is  a  necessary  and 
inevitable  consequence  ;  and  there  is  no  use  in  crying 
out  against  it,  or  attempting  to  improve  our  circum- 
stances  irrespectively  ot  it.     Force  a  farmer  to  pay 
more  wages  than   the  natural  rate   according   to   the 
supply  ot  labour  in  the  market,  and  you  diminish  his 
ability  to  employ  labom-  at  all.     There  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion ot  the  produce  ot  the  land  which,  when  turned 
into  money,  must  be  reinvested  in  the  hibour  necessary 
for  the  production  ot  the  next  crop.     It  that  proportion 
has   to  be   divided  among  a  greater   number  of  men 
there  wiU  be  the  less  for  each;  if  among  a  smaUer 
number,  each  will  have  the  more.     Take  the  case  of 
Ireland,  where  lOd.  a  day  are  first-rate  wages.     Sup- 
pose  I  go  over  there  and  take  a  farm.     There  is  a  cer- 
tain population  upon  it,  who  must  find  support  upon  the 
land.     If  I  abruptly  raise  the  rate  of  wages  among  that 
large  number  of  people  to  the  rate  ot  more  favoured 
districts  I  shall  have  absorbed  all  the  produce  of  the 
land  to   pay  for  the   current   crop,  and  I  shaU   ha,Te 
nothing  left  either  for  my  own  maintenance  or  theirs 
for  another  year.     Hard-hearted  farmers  of  Somerset, 
WUts,   and   Dorset-shires!     Why   they  are   as   good- 
natured  and  willing  to  benefit  their  neighbours  as  those 
of  Northumberland.     It  is  not  their  fault  that  wages  are 
low.     If  with  their  agricultural  population  wages  were 
to  be  forcibly  raised  to  those  of  the  northern  country 
they  would  be  ruined  ;  and  what  is  more  to  our  present 
purpose,  the  business  of  farming  would  be  ruined,  by 
which  alone  any  wages  at  all  are  provided.        _ 

Farming  must  be  profitable  to  be  kept  agoing  ;  the 
more  profitable  it  is  the  more  energetically  will  people 
engage  m  it-the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  higher  will  its  value  rise  in  the  market.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  may  be  influenced, 
if  you  please  ;  but  never  let  us  think  that  they  can  be 
raised  by  main  force,  or  by  the  mere  carrying  out  of  a 
resolution.  They  are  a  growth— we  may  sow  the  seeds 
of  the  plant,  and  what  these  are  we  shall  consider  pre- 
sently—but we  cannot  call  it  full  grown  mto  existence 
at  once.  It  we  do,  it  will  die  all  the  sooner  for  OUT 
pains,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  has  exhausted  the  soil 
from  which  it  drew  its  nourishment. 

There  is  no  such  thing  then  as  a  duty  to  pay  higher 
wages,  because  at  the  existing  rates  people  are  very 
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badly  off.  I  h:ive  a  good  deal  yet  to  say  upon  this, 
The  wages  paid  for  labour,  excepting  where  kept  back 
by  fraud,  involTe  no  question  of  duty  at  all.  They  are 
the  simple  commercial  result  arising  out  of  the  demand 
for  and  the  supply  of  the  article  of  which  they  are  thus 
the  value. 

You  may  hare  heard  of  Louis  Blanc,  a  Frenchman, 
whose  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  labour  produced  the 
last  attempt  at  revolution  in  France — the  bloody  fight 
at  Paris  in  June  1848.  He  regards  it — and  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  what  is  called  Socialism  in  this  country 
— as  a  duty  to  pay  high  wages  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  was  this  doctrine  which  produced  all  the 
bloodshed  to  which  I  have  referred.  He  is  for  reducing 
men  to  the  condition  of  children,  and  for  elevating  a 
Tepresentative  government  as  the  common  father  ;  and 
of  the  latter  he  would  require  food  and  employment  and 
protection  for  the  family,  according,  not  to  the  ability 
but  the  necessity  of  its  members.  Those  who  need  it 
most  shall  have  the  most.  He  that  hath  not,  to  him 
shall  be  given.  That  is  Louis  Blanc's  opinion.  He 
forgets  that  the  interest  of  self  preservation  implanted 
within  each  of  us  is  generally  so  sufficient  for  its  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  law  of  neighbourly  kindness  is  so  able 
to  supplemeut  its  deficiencies.  He  has  forgotten  that 
by  putting  these  aside  he  necessarily  checks  the  growth 
of  that  robust  manhood,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  that 
social  benevolence,  on  the  other,  which  they  naturally 
tend  to  cherish.  Let  us  beware  how,  in  any  means  for 
benefiting  our  neighbours,  our  efforts  tend  to  weaken 
those  natural  safeguards  of  society  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  anything  that  can  be  artificially  substi- 
tuted for  them,  which  exist  in  the  conscience  and  moral 
constitution  of  man,  and  to  the  encouragement  and 
influence  of  which  our  efforts  ought  to  be  almost  exclu- 
sively directed. 

Yes,  I  have  heard  of  a  scheme  for  benefiting  the 
labouring  classes.  It  was  put  forth  by  one  who  I  have 
no  doubt  is  a  really  benevolent  man.  He  proposed 
that  a  subscription  should  be  set  a-going  for  pensioning 
off  8  or  10  or  20  of  the  aged  and  decayed  members  of  the 
body  in  our  different  country  districts,  and  placing  them 
beyond  the  fear  of  the  bleak  old  age  of  a  pauper  life. 
What  could  sound  more  sweetly  to  a  kindly  disposition  I 
My  friends,  I  conscientiously  believe  that  in  few  other 
■ways  could  a  thousand  pounds  be  spent  more  mis- 
chievously or  more  injuriously  for  the  interests  of  the 
labourers  themselves  than  this.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  1  allude  would  find  that  not  merely  in  the  pro- 
portion but  far  beyond  the  proportion  in  which  he 
provided  these  retreats  for  decayed  labourers  would 
there  be  decayed  labourers  seeking  admission  ;  and  thus 
there  would  be  more  poverty  and  distress  among  us 
than  ever.  They  would  act  simply  as  premiums  upon 
that  thoughtlessness  and  improvidence  to  which  so 
much  of  poverty  is  owing.  This  may  sound  harshly 
to  you  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  truth.  The  neces- 
sities of  life— the  thorns  and  the  briars  of  the  "  cursed  " 
ground,  as  some  people  think  them — are  the  greatest 
motive  to  effort ;  and  they  are  thus  in  reality  the 
greatest  motive  to  that  on  which,  by  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  being,  personal  happiness  depends ;  and  if 
any  one  be  relieved  of  them  otherwise  than  by  his  own 
prolonged  and  successful  endeavour,  not  only  is  his 
own  comfort  none  the  greater,  but  that  of  others  also 
who,  expecting  similar  fortune,  will  neglect  to  provide 
for  themselves. 

Remember,  it  is  not  to  assistance  rendered  in  cases 
of  extraordinary  visitation  that  I  am  objecting.  I 
■would  have  free  hospitals  for  the  diseased  in  body  and 
free  asylums  for  the  diseased  in  mind  multiplied  in  the 
land  ;  but  it  is  the  pension  list  of  all  whose  helpless- 
ness come  in  the  "ordinary  course  of  nature  that  is  in- 
jurious. Men,  able  to  foresee  the  period  of  want,  should 
have  provided  against  it.  You  say  they  could  not.  Well 
then,  1  reply,  all  our  benevolence  ought  to  be  exerted  in 
removing  the  obstacles  from  their  way —not  in  supplying 
their  need,  but  in  enabling  them  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Whether  the  omission  of  people  to  provide 
for  themselves  has  arisen  from  real  inability,  or  from 
idleness  and  dissipation,  our  efforts  ought  to  be  directed 
rather  to  uprooting  the  mischievous  cause  than  to  the 
removal  of  its  effects  as  they  arise.  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
well  pointed  out  how  it  was  the  Highest  Wisdom  whose 
all-powerful  benevolence— when  Christ  was  on  earth- 
was  so  often  put  forth  to  remove  bodily  afBiction,  and 
so  seldom  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  bodily  wants,  which 
could  have  been  foreseen  and  provided  for. 

Itis  really  true,  however  hard  it  may  sound,  that  to 
dierish  the  dependent  is  to  destroy  independence.  Pau- 
perism will  not  be  cured,  it  will  be  encouraged,  by  sys- 
tematically supplying  its  wants.  Treat  it  in  this  way  and 
you  shall  find  it  one  of  those  things  which  cannot  be  satis- 
fied, but  are  continually  crying,  «  Give  !  Give  !  "  And 
if  any  one  wants  to  remove  poverty  from  any  district,  I 
believe  that  he  will  best  attain  his  end  by  exerting  him- 
self for  those  who  are  still  among  the  self  maintaining. 
We  should  make  it  as  true  of  material  things  as  it  is  of 
spiritual  things,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath."  Masters  should  treat  their  servants 
not  according  to  their  need  but  according  to  their 
merits.  Pay  your  men  according  to  their  need,  and 
you  shall  soon  have  them  needy  enough.  But  pay 
honour  to  skill  and  ability  and  trustworthiness,  and 
labourers  will  strive  after  them.  Let  the  best  labourer 
always  have  the  best  wages,  whether  he  be  married  or 
not,  whether  he  have  a  family  or  not,  whether  he  have 
other  means  of  support  or  not.  And  just  so  as  regards 
ailotmenta.    Let  the  largest  piece  be  offered  not  to  the 


poorest  man,  but  'o  him  who  is  best  able  to  cultivate  it, 
who  being  the  nearest  to^the  field,  or  having  the  smallest 
garden  already,  will  have  most  time  to  spare  upon  it — 
who  having  growing  children  will  have  most  labour  to 
apply  to  it.  If  poverty  and  not  ability  is  to  be  our 
guide  in  allotting  these  small  farms,  they  will  have  a 
pauperising  rather  than  a  strengthening  tendency. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  our  young  men  should 
come  to  understand  that  it  is  upon  their  own  exertions  they 
must  depend  for  rising,  or  even  for  maintaining  their 
position  ;  and  this  they  will  best  find  out  by  seeing  that 
it  is  not  the  helpless  who  share  our  strongest  sympathies, 
but  those  who  are  getting  on  in  the  world.  The  labouring 
man  must  depend  upon  himself  for  success,  simply  be- 
cause he  will  find  all  other  support  to  be  as  a  broken 
reed.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  rich  ■n-ould  share  their 
wealth  with  the  poor  it  would  be  a  good  thing  ?  Do 
you  think  that  if  the  whole  property  of  the  country 
were  divided  equally  among  its  population  they  would 
be  benefited  ?  I  do  not  believe  one  in  ten  of  the  very 
poorest  would  for  a  single  year  be  the  better  off  for  it. 
"  The  wealth  of  this  kingdom  depends  not  upon  its  pro- 
perty but  upon  its  iucomes  ; "  and  where  would  thei/ 
be  then  ?  Did  you  ever  think  how  small  a  quantity  of 
real  property  is  needed  to  furnish  incomes  to  the  many 
through  whose  hands  it  successively  passed  ?  Why,  if 
all  the  gold  in  the  country  were  equally  divided  there 
would  not  be  a  sovereign  apiece  for  us.  Were  the 
wealth  of  England  dependent  on  its  capital,  upon  its 
actually  realised  property  alone,  it  would  be  a  pauper 
country.*  Talk  of  the  great  value  of  the  soil  !  Let  me 
tell  you  that  a  larger  sum  of  money  is  spent  every  year  by 
the  people  in  the  gin-shops  than  the  whole  annual  rental 
of  the  land  amounts  to  :  50,000,0007.  a  year  are  spent  on 
spirituous  liquors.  The  knowledge  of  this  extraordinary 
fact  may  suggest  to  you  a  method  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes,  if  you  please  ;  but  never 
think  that  the  rich  will  help  the  poor  by  each  in  his 
own  neighbourhood  sharing  his  wealth  equally  with  his 
neighbours.  To  do  this  would  be  to  injure  them  ;  it 
would  be  to  stop  all  employment ;  and  labour  ceasing, 
except  that  of  each  man  for  himself,  who  would  carry 
on  the  great  manufactures  of  iron,  clothing,  and  other 
things  which  have  now  become  necessary  to  our  very 
existence  ?  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  upon  the 
present  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  depends  the 
comfort  and  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is 
not  by  the  direct  assistance  of  the  rich  that  they  can 
permanently  benefit ;  it  is  each  for  himself  must  work 
the  matter  out.  And  let  us  not  think  that  to  advocate 
this  is  to  encourage  selfishness,  and  to  isolate  men,  and 
to  destroy  the  sympathy  which  binds  each  to  his  fellow. 
For  another  truth  has  yet  to  be  told.  M.  S. 
( To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Allotments. — I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Gazette,  that  the  comfort  and 
respectability  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  in  every 
way  to  be  encouraged,  but  I  altogether  differ  from  him 
in  thinking  a  rood  of  ground,  a  cow,  and  pigs,  tends  to 
that  effect  ;  the  ground,  &c.,  cannot  be  properly  culti. 
vated  and  looked  after  without  depriving  his  employer 
of  the  fair  day's  work  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  a  fair 
day's  wage  ;  and  most  practical  farmers  know  of 
certain  objections  to  their  labourers  keeping  pigs,  to 
which  I  need  not  more  fully  allude  :  it  is  quite  an  Irish 
system,  which  I  regret  to  say  is  introduced  into  England 
by  philanthropists  who  themselves  do  not  employ  any 
number  of  labourers,  or  who  merely  farm  for  amuse- 
ment. I  have  now  some  labourers  who  have  allot- 
ments, but  never  again  will  I  take  a  man  who  has  land 
of  his  own  to  cultivate  in  addition  to  that  of  his  em- 
ployer. A  Practical  Farmer.  [We  cannot  avoid  say- 
ing, that|though  occupying  about  300  acres  of  land,  and 
employing :  about  700/.  or  800/.  worth  of  labour  per 
annum,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  allot- 
ment system  is  not  in  the  least  injurious  to  us.  All  our 
men  have  allotments  varying  from  40  to  80  perches  of 
land]. 

Steam  Ploughing. — Observing  that  some  interest  is 
excited  amongst  your  correspondents  by  the  idea  of 
steam  ploughing,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  steam  (applied  directly)  can  ever  be 
made  sufficiently  portable  for  the  purpose.  As  "An 
Old  Farmer"  in  a  late  Number  observes,  "power 
without  ponderosity  "  is  requisite.  I  happen  to  have 
some  acquaintance  with  a  patented  invention  which 
seems  to  realise  this  desideratum  to  some  extent  ;  I 
allude  to  the  application  of  compressed  air  as  a  motive 
power.  I  have  seen  a  heavy  carriage,  with  several 
persons  on  it,  driven  along  a  road  by  this  power  at  a 
smart  trot.  The  inventor,  like  many  others,  had  not 
capital  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  advantages  of  this 
means  of  applying  steam  or  other  power  to  agriculture 
would  be  these.  Supposing  a  farmer  had  a  stationary 
steam-engine,  or  a  water  wheel  for  threshing  and  other 
operations,  at  any  odd  times  when  not  required  for  other 
purposes,  spare  power  might  be  employed  to  compress  air 
into  a  main  receiver,  where  it  would  always  be  ready  to 
draw  off  into  the  locomotive  ploughing  machine.  The  air 
locomotive  would  not  have  to  convey  the  weight  of 
water,  fuel,  fire-bars,  &c,,  necessary  for  a  steam-engine, 
but  only  a  moderate  sized  air  receiver.  Supposing  a 
farmer  had  no  water-power,  and  that  steam  was  con- 
sidered too  expensive,  he  might  then  have  a  windmill 
which  should  compress  air  into  a  large  stationary 
receiver  whenever  the  weather  suited,  nieht  or   day. 


See  an  excellent  leadiag  article  in  a  late  Kumber  of  the 
Daitt/  Tkws. 


When  he  required  either  to  thresh,  cut  chaiJ',  or  plough 
(supposing  a  ploughing  machine  invented),  he  would 
only  have  to  draw  off  the  requisite  quantity  of  com- 
pressed air  to  work  whatever  machinery  he  desired  to 
drive.  The  great  advantage  of  this  power  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  never  wasted  ;  when  the  work  is  done  it  has 
not  to  be  blown  off  and  lost,  together  with  the  fire  ;  as 
soon  as  your  work  is  done,  however  short  a  time  you 
may  have  used  it,  you  have  only  to  turn  a  cock,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  air  in  your  receiver  is  ready  for 
another  time.  A  cheap  but  inconstant  power  like  the 
wind,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  may  thus  be  stored 
up  for  use.  The  oyUnders  full  of  compressed  air,  after 
they  had  raised  and  lowered  the  piston  of  the  engine, 
would  be  available  for  winnowing  the  corn,  or  any  other 
purpose  for  which  a  current  of  air  was  requisite.  In 
the  experiments  I  allude  to,  when  the  compressed  air 
was  allowed  to  escape  from  the  receiver,  the  absorption 
of  heat,  as  the  air  expanded,  was  so  rapid  that  water 
thrown  amongst  it  fell  in  lumps  of  ice  !  Should  any  of 
your  readers  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  I  could, 

1  believe,  put  them  in  communication  with  the  patentee 
of  an  invention  which  I  have  long  thought  might  be 
made  available  for  agricultural  purposes  either  as  a 
fixed  or  as  a  locomotive  power.   T.  T, 

Raising  IVaier  for  Irrigation. — It  would  be  of  great 
value  to  me  to  be  able  to  raise  water  from  a  river  only 

2  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  or  water-meadows. 
You  will  conclude  from  this  that  the  stream  is  very 
sluggish  and  the  fall  trifling  ;  you  must  also  know  tliat 
I  cannot  put  in  a  dam  or  weir.  However,  the  stream 
is  considerable  in  quantity,  subject  to  rise  and  fall  con- 
siderably in  floods  or  in  drought ;  but  the  thing  wanted 
is  to  have  the  command  of  water  when  too  low  to  over- 

I  flow  naturally.  I  have  some  idea  that  a  wheel  might 
be  fixed  on  a  floating  stage  anchored,  or  otherwise 
secured,  so  as  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  water  ;  and  that 
either  by  buckets  attached  to  the  same  shaft  or  by 
pumps  a  sufficient  quantity  might  be  raised  by  the 
stream  acting  on  the  tloits  of  the  wheel,  as  in  an  under- 
shot mill-wheel.  Has  any  reader  of  the  Agricultural 
I  Gazette  personal  experience  of  any  such  plan,  or  could 
1  he  put  me  in  the  way  of  consulting  a  competent  person 
on  the  subject?  T.  T. 

Markets. — It  is   to  be  regretted   that   we  have  no 
means  of  readily  ascertaining  the  increase  of  the  quan- 
'  titles  of  stock  or  grain  sold  in  each  month.     I  find  from 
'  the  Smithfield  returns  for  June  and  August,  the  only 
perfect  months  for  which  I  have  returns,  the  following : 
June  (four  weeks)...  1850,  Beasts   15,607 
„  „  IStS       „        15,I« 

„  „  1850,  Sheep  12-2,604 

1818        „       103,280 
August  (four  weeks)  1350,  Beasts    14,164 
„  „  1848        „         13,760 

„  „  1S50,  Sheep   126,380 

,,  „  1848        „       102,680 

I  doubt  if  this  increase  could  be  shown  tlironghont 
the  year ;  and  even  [if  it  could,  it  does  not  prove  any 
great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  meat  from  low 
prices,  taking  into  consideration  the  increase  of  the  po- 
pulatiou  of  London,  and  the  greater  facilities  than  for- 
merly of  carrying  animals  to  London.  To  be  sore,  one 
butcher  boasted,  "  that  his  brother  had  never  made  so 
much  profit  since  he  wore  a  blue  apron  as  last  year." 
His  retail  price  did  not  fall  in  proportion  to  the  Smith- 
field  price.  We  have  no  sufficient  means  to  compare 
the  amount  of  meat  sold  in  each  year  in  the  chief 
markets  of  England.  Again,  it  would  be  important  if 
we  could  have  the  total  amount  of  Wheat  sold  in  the 
different  markets  of  England  in  each  month,  with  the 
quantity  sold  in  the  corresponding  month  of  two  pre- 
ceding years.  About  March  last,  1  thmk,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  stated,  that  10,000,000  qrs.  of 
Wheat  had  been  sold  more  than  at  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  This  was  a  most  important  fact, 
showing  increased  consumption.  But  how  advantageous 
it  would  be  if  every  month  the  Gazette  enabled  us  to 
make  a  similar  comparison  respecting  consumption  with 
the  present  and  two  former  years.  I  find  when  I  sell 
at  a  low  price  that  the  price  I  get  goes  to  the  inspector 
of  corn  returns.  When  a  high  price  is  given,  I  am  told 
the  factor  desires  it  should  not  be  named  by  the  seller, 
and  no  return  is  made  of  it.  This  contributes  to  cheap 
buying.  Hampshire. 

Dairy  Stock. — Various  engagements  from  home  have 
prevented  me  till  this  week  from  seeing  your  four  last 
numbers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette.  This  is  the  sole 
reason  of  not  noticing  before  this  the  remarks  of 
"Buffer"  in  No.  37,  page  588.  I  have  re-examined 
the  account.  "  Buffer  "  is  evidently  bewildered  amongst 
the  figures  of  the  dairy  stock  account,  extracted  from 
my  report  on  Lancashire  farming.  He  says  he  should 
"  very  much  like  to  see  a  fair  statement  of  the  real 
average  value  of  a  cow  per  annum."  Now,  I  can 
assure  him  that  the  account  in  question  is  strictly  one 
of  that  nature,  being  the  hona  fide  result  of  my  brother's 
milk  stock  at  Bamford-hall,  near  Rochdale.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  insert  any  hypothetical  statement  in  a 
work  in  which  I  have  endeavoured,  in  all  cases,  to 
exhibit  the  results  of  practice.  The  stock  kept  were 
the  improved  Yorkshire  shorthorns,  well  fed,  and  well 
taken  care  of.  The  land  has  had  a  good  dressing  of 
lime  on  one  part,  and  of  bone  manure  on  the  other  part. 
The  meadow  land  was  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility 
from  the  quantity  of  provender  purchased,  and  all  the 
dung  applied  to  it.  The  meadows  were  pastured  on 
fine  days  in  the  spring  till  the  1st  of  May,  when  they 
were  shut  up.  In  seven  weeks  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  was 
ready  to  cut.  Butter  sold  from  13d.  to  15d.  per  lb.  ; 
new  milk  2Jrf.  in  summer,  and  3d.  in  winter  ;  skimmed 
milk  \d.  in  summer,  and  \\d.  in  winter ;  butter-milk, 
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Id.  per  quart.  When  the  seasons  were  bad,  and  of  course 
iairy  produce  not  so  plentiful,  the  prices  were  higher, 
[n  1838, 1839,  and  1840,  we  had  cold  wet  seasons.  There 
were  fewer  cows  kept  and  less  produce  sold,  but  the 
imount  of  money  made  per  cow  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  years.  This  arose  from  the  prices 
being  higher  ;  but  these  years  were,  notwithstanding, 
the  least  profitable,  because  provender  was  high  priced, 
and  more  had  to  be  given  to  the  cows  to  keep  the  supply 
of  milk,;  &c.,  as  steady  as  possible.  Ou  an  average 
12  quarts  of  new  milk  produced  a  pound  of  butter  ; 
consequently  near  12  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  and 
butter-milk  was  sold  for  every  pound  of  butter,  and  this 
in  addition  to  the  new  milk  sold.  For  instance  in  1833 
about  84,630  quarts  of  new  milk,  skimmed  milk,  and 
butter-milk  was  sold  from  28  cows.  This  wUl  be 
3022  quarts  from  each  cow,  and  8  quarts  per  day  on  an 
average.  It  must  be  recollected  here  that  if  any  cow 
fell  from  her  milk  too  early,  from  any  cause,  she  was 
sold,  and  a  fresh  calver  bought  in  her  place.  This  will 
raise  the  average  quantity  per  cow  above  what  would 
be  the  case  were  the  same  cows  kept  over  from  one 
season  to  another.  On  an  average  11  cows  were 
changed  every  year.  This  is  the  system  adopted  by  all 
the  best  milk  farmers  around  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  South  Lancashire.  I  could  have  given 
an  account  for  nearly  20  years  running  [our  readers 
would,  we  are  sure,  be  uncommonly  obliged  if 
you  would],  but  I  selected  a  period  including  good 
and  bad  seasons.  I  could  have  given  more  parti- 
culars, but  the  extra  number  of  figures  would 
only  have  bewildered  "  Buffer  "  still  more.  I  could 
also  have  given  an  account  of  my  own  dairy  stock  kept 
at  Spont  Bank,  near  Bury,  and  the  results,  but  not  so 
particular  in  the  detail.  I  kept  a  stock  of  Ayrshire 
cows  ;  the  average  annual  value  of  produce  was  about 
2il, ;  my  farm  was  a  mixed  arable  and  dairy  farm  ;  the 
milk  and  butter  sold  ia  Bury  ;  from  my  Ayrshire  cows 
9  quarts  of  milk  would  produce  1  lb.  of  butter.  W. 
Soihwell,  tVinwicJc. 

The  proper  Management  of  Water-meadows  is  a 
point  'of  first-rate  importance,  yet  it  is  singular  how 
little  accurate  knowledge  is  found  among  farmers  on 
that  subject.  I  have  always  understood  that  it  is  quite 
essential  to  keep  up  frequent  alternations  of  wet  aud 
dry.  I  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised,  on  looking 
over  a  publication  of  the  celebrated  William  Smith  on 
the  subject,  to  find  him  directing  the  water  to  be  kept 
rtmning  over  the  same  spot  continually,  from  October 
to  March,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  sunshiny 
days.  This  he  states  to  be  the  practice  in  the  famous 
Wiltshire  water-meadows — as  far  as  I  can  understand 
his  not  very  perspicuous  style  of  writing.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  learn  from  any  of  your  correspondents 
what  is  the  practice  in  Wiltshire  at  the  present  day.  A 
full  description  of  the  management  from  an  experienced 
hand  would,  I  think,  be  acceptable  to  many  of  your 
agricultural  readers.  Expertus. 


Societies* 

North  Lancashire,  Sept.  11  :  (continued  from 
p.  653.^  The  Economy  of  Preparing  and  Applying 
Farm-yard  Manures,  especially  in  a  liquid  form. 

The  ChaiemAn  said  he  should  like  to  ask  Professor  Way  one 
questioQ  :  Which  would  be  the  best  time  of  applying  solid  ma- 
nure to  a  farm  ?  Some  people  advocated  its  being  applied  im- 
mediately after  the  hay  had  been  got  off,  while  some  did  not 
advocate  its  application  till  autumn  or  November.  Now  would 
it  be  better  to  apply  it  on  meadow  aud  pasture  land  in  the 
autumn  or  earlier  ? — Professor  Wat  :  I  should  advocate  its  ap- 
plication at  once  after  the  hay  had  been  got  off. — Mr.  Gaenett 
asked  if  Mr.  Way  considered  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the 
manure  a  long  time  in  the  tank,  or  to  merely  pass  it 
through,  the  tank,  and  then  put  it  into  the  ground  ? 
Was  it  better  fermented  or  not  ?  He  knew  there  was  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  he  should 
much  like  to  have  Mr,  Way's  opinion.  He  thought  he  had 
seen  it  expressed  in  print,  though  he  was  not  quite  sure,  as 
Mr.  Huxtable's  opinion  that  the  unfermented  manure  was  com- 
paratively worthless.  He  might  be  mistaken  on  that  point,  but 
he  thought  that  was  the  expression. — Professor  Way  said  the 
question  was  a  very  deep  one,  and  it  would  not  become  him  to 
answer  it  at  present  with  any  amount  of  decisiveness.  Some 
experiments,  he  might  say,  had  been  made  lately  with  clay 
aoil,  which  were  very  pecuUar,  and  showed  that  they  should 
approach  the  subject  with  considerable  diffidence  and  modesty. 
If  they  would  take  three  portions  of  urine  and  leave  it  first  in 
an  untouched  state,  then  mixed  with  sand  of  its  own  weight, 
and  again  with  its  own  weight  of  pure  clay,  they  would  find  that 
the  first  one  to  become  putrid  and  to  stink  was  the  one  mixed 
with  sand*  the  next  was  that  portion  which  had  not  been 
mixed  at  all ;  but  for  months  and  months  that  which  had  been 
mixed  with  clay  remained  in  a  pure  state.  Supposing  the 
plants  feed  only  in  one  way,  then  they  must  either  exist  upon 
the  soil  with  the  manure  in  a  fermented  state,  or  with  it  in  an 
unfermented  state.  If  they  put  fresh  manure,  liquid  manure 
especially,  into  the  clay,  they  prevented  that  manure  from  fer- 
menting, and  the  question  would  then  be,  whether  it  would 
ever  become  available  to  the  plant  for  food,  and  as  yet  the 
-question  of  fermented  or  unfermented  manures  was  not  at  all 
aettled.  But  supposing  it  were  true  that  the  clay  had  the 
power  of  preventing  the  fermentation,  then  they  were  wrong  in 
■their  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  plants  took  their  food,  for  it 
.could  not  become  food,  if,  after  going  into  the  clay,  it  did  not 
ferment.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  found  freeh  manure 
mixed  in  a  loamy  soil,  it  rapidly  fermented  if  not  very  dry,  and 
this  accwinted  for  his  sayingthey  could  not  decide  the  question 
till  it  had  been  tried.  The  practice  of  feeding  sheep  on  stiff 
soils  had  always  been  objected  to,  because  such  soils  became 
poached  by  the  sheep  treading  upon  it.  The  application  of  the 
manure  in  a  fermented  state  was  the  most  expeditious  plan  to 
get  an  immediate  effect,  but  if  they  had  time  he  would  by  all 
means  recommend  them  to  put  in  the  manure  in  an  unfer- 
mented state.  The  unfermented  state  was  decidedly  the  most 
economical. — Mr,  Fobt  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  if  they 
mixed  the  manm'e  with  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
and  applied  it  to  the  soil  ?— Professor  V?"at  said  that  in  an  or- 
-dinary  loamy  soil  it  had  been  tried  with  a  good  deal  of  vege- 
table matter,  and  he  thought  the  fermentation  took  place  most 
rapidly.— Mr.  ttAENETT  :  Is  the  practical  result  of  your  answer 


is  rather  dangerous  ?— Professor    Wat:  I  should  think  so.— 
Mr.  Jackson  asked  if  they  were  to  understand  that  the  clay 
prevented,  or  only  retarded,  the  fermentation  of  the  manure? 
— Piofessor  Wat  said,  the  experiments  which  had  been  tried 
seemed  to  him  to   indicate,  if  they  would  take  it  with   that 
proviso — they  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  that  the  fermentation 
of  manures,    and  especially  of  liquid  manure,  was   retarded 
when  applied  upon  clay  soils,  while,  by  ifs  application  upon 
loamy  soils,  the  fermentation  was    considerably  increased. — 
Mr.  GoRNALL  then  read  the  following:  "  I  have  been  a  strong 
advocate  for,  and  participated  to  some  extent  in,  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  preservation  and  use  of  liquid  manure 
for  the  last  16  years.    I  have  also  had  another  motive  in  view, 
viz.,    a  sanatory  one.     Its  preservation  takes   away   a   great 
nuisance  from  the  farm-yard,   by  having  drains  laid  from  the 
shippou  doors,  and  it  adds  very  much  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  animals,  as  well  as  all  parties  connected  with  the 
farm  ;  and  further,  I  consider  its  value  not  yet  fully  known. 
I  have  only  had  a  small  tank,  until  the  last  year,  so  that  in 
the  depth  of  winter  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  liquid  out  every 
three  weeks  or  month.     I  have  mostly  applied  it  to  my  mea- 
dows,  excepting  on  one  occasion  during    winter,    when    the 
meadows  were  exceedingly  soft  from  excessive  wet  weather,  I 
took  a  quantity  ou  to  an  Oat  stubble,  upon  which  I  had  a  crop 
of  Beans  the  following  year,  and  notwithstanding  the  liquid 
was  applied  in  the  depth  of  winter,  it  made  the  crop  infinitely 
of  more  value  than  any  other  portion  of  the  field,  although  the 
land  was  of  very  uoiform  quality,     I  have  always  found  that 
liquid  manure  applied  to  the  land  in  our  neighbourhood  in  the 
months   of    November,    December,    January,    February,    and 
March,  did  not  do  so  much  good  as  in  April  and  May;  but  I 
consider  that   in  earlier  districts  it  may  be  applied  a  month 
sooner  in  the  season.     In  1847  my  landlords  rebuiU  nearly  all 
my  farm  buildings,  which  are  now  both  exteosive  and  conve- 
nient, and  in  1849  I  prevailed  on  them  to  make  me  anew  liquid 
manure  tank,   in  consequence  of  the  old  one  being  much  too 
small.    It  is  built  of  stone  and  arched  over,  and  will  hold 
14,026  gallons,  a^d  at  10  lbs.  the  gallon  will  be  equal  to  64 
tons,    16   cwt.   3   qrs.     The  cost  to  my   landlords   was  about 
22L  10s.,  including  the  excavation.    It  is  43  feet  4;  inches  long, 
9  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  6  feet  deep.    I,  as  a  tenant,  carted  all 
the  materials  at  my  own  cost,  which  I  consider  is  the  duty  of 
any  tenant  under  similar  circumstances  ;  they  amounted  to 
about  101.  7^.,  and  for  which  I  calculate  I  am  amply  repaid  this, 
the  first  year,  by  the  eitra  supply  of  valuable  manure  afforded 
to  my  meadow  lands.    It  is  water-tight,  and  has  to  contain 
what  is  made  from  23  milk  cows,  one  bull,  seven  heifers,  and 
two  piggeries.     The  liquid  manure  is  quite  pure.     Last  spring 
I  covered  eight  acres  of  meadow,  and  had  a  vei*y  good  crop  of 
hay.    I   applied  it  in    April   and   May.    I    feel   particularly 
obliged  to  my  landlords,  the  Messrs.  Kothwell,  for  their  Ube- 
rality  in  erecting  me  suitable  farm  conveniences,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  all  landlords  in  the  county  will  join  their  t'lnants  in 
forming  tanks  ;  and  I  would  strongly  urge  them  to  make  them 
sufficiently  large,  as  I  feel  quite  cjnvinced  that  after  vegetation 
has  commenced  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  the 
liquid  may  be  much  more  economically  and  profitably  applied 
than  during  any  other  season.   At  the  same  time  I  do  not  doubt, , 
where  proper  convenience  may  be  had  for  diluting  it,  that  ic 
may  be  suitably  used  after  GrasF  has  been  cut,  during  any  of 
the  summer  or  autumn  months." — Capt.  Hareison  had  been 
making  a  calculation   that  upon  a  small  farm  of  about  20 
acres  there  was  a  loss  through  the  want  of  the  proper  recep- 
tacles, by  the  manure  running  away  (not  into  the  turopi'te  or 
high   road,    but  into  the  care  road)  of  somewhere  about   121. 
a  year.— Mr.  Chaffer  asked  Professor  Way.whether,  where  the 
liquid  was  drained  away  into  a  tank,  it  was  worth  the  expense 
of  covering  over. — Professor  Wat  said  that  was  not  a  fair 
question,  for  this  reason — that  he  was  not  supposed  to  know 
what  the  espense  would  be.     As  a  principle,  he  should  say  by 
all   means  cover  it  over,  and  if  they  must  dilute  their  heap 
with  it,  they  should  do  it  at  their  discretion  when  they  liked, 
and  not  let  the  heavens  do    it  for  them  when  they  liked. 
— Mr.  HiNDE  said  he  would  merely  detail  to  them  five  years' 
experience  of  the  use  of  liquid  manure  tanks.    About  five 
years  ago  he  built  his  first  tank,  and  he  had  been  in  the  con- 
tinual habit  of  using  liquid  manure  since.     He  applied  it  to  the 
land  at  all  seasons  ;  but  he  certainly  preferred  applying  it  to 
meadow  and  pasture  land  in  the  spring  of  the  year.     The  first 
tank  he  obtained  being  too  small,  he  was  necessitated  to  empty 
it  whenever  it  became  full ;  and  if  this  fact  was  any  corrobora- 
tion of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Way,  he  might  say  that  he  had  puc 
the  liquid  upon  a  clay  pasture  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
at  the  time  he  laid  it  on  he  had  some  impression  that  it  would 
be  washed  away  by  the  rains  into  the  furrows.    He  had  never 
expected    any    result    from    it ;     and    yet,    contrary  to  his 
anticipations,    there    was    a    manifest  improvement    in   the 
following  year  in  the    land,  which   before  had    been    in   a 
wretched  state.      The  soil  retained  its  improved   condition, 
he  might  say,  for  three  years  ;  and  in  taking  strangers  over 
the  land,  and  asking  them  to  stop  at  those  furrows  where  they 
could  see  any  change,  they  did  not  stop  till  they  came  upon 
that  part  where  the  liquid  manure  had  been  spread.    In  ap- 
plying the  liquid  to  a  Turnip  crop,  he  laid  it  on  the  moment  he 
perceived  it  coming  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  way  in  which  he 
applied  it  was  by  a  sort  of  conveyance  constructed  on  a  small 
cask,  with  which  he  could  poui'  the  liquid  upon  two  rows  at 
once.     With  this  cask  he  could  go  over  2^  or  3  statute  acres  in 
a  day,  with  merely  having  a  boy  employed  in  putting  in  the 
liquid.    In  applying  the  manure  to  the  Turnip  crop  at  the  mo- 
ment he  perceived  ic  coming  out  of  the  ground,  he  found  that 
he  almost  entirely  prevented  the  fly ;  and  when  a  shower  of 
rain  washed  the  manure  down  to  the  rootlets,  it  was  surprising 
with  what  vigour  they  came  on.    Some  time  ago,  some  por- 
tion of  a  crop  of  Turnips  was  omitted  to  be  manured  with 
the  liquid,  and  the  fly   went   away  with    about   two-thirds 
of  that  crop,   while  that  which  had  been  manured  was  not 
touched.    Mr,  Hinde  then  instanced  a  place  where  upwards  of 
500  cows  were  kept  upon  a  farm  of  400  statute  acres,  and  that 
farm  was  entirely  manured  with  the  produce  from  the  cows, 
and  the  wash  from  a  neighbouring  distillery.     The  gentle- 
man occupying   that   farm   cultivated   the    worst   of  land ; 
and  the  whole  of  it,  being  irrigated  by  this  manure,  was 
rapidly  improving,   and  would  eventually  answer  very  well. 
To  a  crop  of  Italian  Rye-grass,  and  many  other  things,  he 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  liquid  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  manure.    Mr.  Hinde  had  had  experience  of  the  deodorised 
cesspool  manure.    He  differed  with  Mr.  Smith  in  throwing  into 
the  tubular  sewer  everything  that  he  could,  but  by  all  means  he 
would  have  the  tubular  sewers  to  collect  the  wash  from  the 
houses,  and  then  he  would  deodorise  it.    He  had  since  adopted 
a  plan  for  the  deodorisation  of  the  manure,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  friend,  and  he  believed  there  would  be  a  perfect  model  of 
it  upon  the  show  ground  on  Thursday.    The  charcoal  which  he 
had  used  in  deodorising  was  merely  the  remains  of  a  fire  that 
had  taken  place  in  Lancaster  some  time  since,  and  which  he 
had  purchased  for  the  purpose,  and  he  used  the  bof;  earth  very 
highly  dried,  which  he  found  would  answer.    If  they  riddled 
their  ashes,  and  applied  a  little  lime,  that  would  be  deodorised 
quite  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  peat  charcoal  was,  he 
believed,  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  purpose.    He  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  deodorising  the  manure  for  about  IS  months,  and  he 
found  it  took  all  tne  offensiveness  completely  away.    He  had 
had  some  Turnips  growing  in  drills  which  had  been  manured 
with  the  deodorised  manure.    He  had  got  his  man  to  throw 
the  manure  over  the  crop  as   much  as  he  could,  and  these 
Turnips  were   decidedly  the   best  of  a  bad  crop.      One  lot 
was  sown  with  farm-yard  manure,  and  a  portion  of  deodorised 
manure,  and  another  lot  was  sown  without   the  deodorised 
j  manure,  and  the  first  lot  was  certainly  the  best.    Mr.  Hinde 
then  alluded  to  the  immense  saving  which  might  be  made  by 


to  my  question,  then,  that  the  liquid  manure  maybe  put  in  . „   „ „ 

safely  iu  the  new.  state  ojx  IJ^btK"  soils,  whereas  on  play  soils  it  j  the  application  of  the  sewage  of  towns  for  manuring  the  land, 


as  well  as  the  great  benefit  it  would  be  to  the  health  of  tlie  in 
habitants.— Mr.  Latcqck  said  he  had  had  some  little  experi" 
ence,  and  could  furnish  the  meeting  with  some  observations 
upon  the  practice  of  box-feeding,  upon  the  application  of  liquid 
manure,  and  upon  the  various  subj  ects  which  had  been  brought 
before  the  meeting.     He  thought  Professor  Way  had  opt ned  his 
remarks  with  box-feeding  in  contra-distinction  to  thu  other 
modes  of  feeding.      He  must  say  that,  as  far  as  economy  and 
saving  went,  the  practice  of  feedin;^  in  boxes  was  the  best,     la 
box-feeding  they  had  the  manure  covered  and  saved  for  a 
space  of  five  or  six  months,  and  the  pressure  from,  the  con- 
stant treading  ot  the  animals  produced  such  a  firmness  that 
the  escape  of  ammonia  or  other  gases  was  entirely  prevented. 
The  animals,  by  a  little  attention  being  paid  to  them,  might  be 
kept  perfectly  clean.     He  might  here  take  occasion  to  notice 
that  ic  had  been  objected  to  the  system  of  box-feeding,  that  the 
animals  could  not  be  kept  clean  in  boxes  ;  but  he  had  satisfac- 
torily proved  to  himself,  by  three  years'  experieace,  that  they 
could  be  kept  clean.     It  required  some  little  attention  to  keep 
tht)  animals  clean,  but  they  could  be  kept  perl'ectly  sweet. 
With  regard  to  the  system  itself,  it  was  highly  important,  ia 
the  first  instance,  that  the  boxes  must  be  properly  constructed. 
They  must  be  made  water  tight,  and  there  must  be  no  drains 
from  them.    A  gentleman,   talking  to  him  the  other  day  on- 
the  box-feeding  system,  had  asked  him  if  he  had  his  boxes 
well  drained,  and  he  might  say  that  draining  would  he  to  de- 
stroy the  very  principle  of  the  box  system.    As  he  had  already 
said,  they  must  have  the  boxes,    in  the  first  place,   water 
tight,   and  then   they  must  have  a   space   of  about  10  feet 
square.      An   area  of    10  feet   was   quite    sufficient    for    one 
auiinal  to  live  in  from  five  to    six  months,  but   the   animal 
ought  to  be  properly  attended  to— brushed  and  curried  every 
morning.     He  could  assure  those  present  that  last  winter  he- 
had  from  16  to  18  animals  put  up  in  this  fashion,  and  only 
employed  a  boy,  at  about  55.  per  week,  to  attend  to  them. 
They  were  fed  in  the  ordinary  way,  curried  once  a  day,  andt 
the  place  was  properly  kept  in  order,  which  at  once  did  away 
with  the  question  of  expense.     The  next  point  he  should  come 
to  was  the  quantity  of  the  manure,  and  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  applied  fresh  from  the  boxes.     That  was  a  matter  which 
entirely  depended  upon  the  object  for  which  they  wanted  the 
manure.     If  they  required  it  to  produce  an  immediate  effect,, 
then  they  should  have  it  fermented,  and  if  they  wanted  it  to  lay. 
upon  the  soil  some  time,  and  plough  it  in,  it  would  be  better  to 
lay  it  on  fresh  from  the  boxes.     If  he  wanted  to  bow  the  seed 
at  the  same  time  as  he  applied  the  manure,  he  would  have  it 
carted  out  from  the  boxes  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks  before  it 
was  to  be  laid  on,  so  as  to  allow  for  its  fermentation  in  the  soil, 
but  if  he  did  not  want  it  to  produce  its  effect  all  at  once,  be- 
should    certainly    prefer   that   it  should    be   carted   out    o-f 
the   boxes  and  ploughed  into  the  soil  fresh.     With  respect 
to    the    application   of    liquid    manure,    having    the   boxes- 
open    materially    lessened    the    difficulty     of     getting    the 
manure.    Now  he  thought  it  very  desirable  that  every  farmer 
should  possess  upon  his  farm  a  liquid  manure  tank,  and  one 
large  enough  to  retain  the  whole  of  the  liquid  manure  from- 
all  the  animals  he  kept.     His  experience  had  led  him  to  make 
this  observation,  that  to  lay  the  liquid  on  Grass  land  was  the 
most  economical  mode  of  applying  it.     It  had  been  objected 
that  the  expense  of  carting  the  liquid  manure  was  so  consider- 
able that  it  was  not  worth  the  labour.    Now  that  depended 
entirely  on  the  value  of  the  liquid  manure,   aud  if  Professor 
Way  would  tell  them  the  relative  value  of  the  liquid  manure  as- 
compared  with  a  ton  of  solid  manure,   that  would  at  once  set 
the  question  at  rest.     There  was  no  difficulty  in  carting  the 
solid  manure  to  any  distance  upon  their  farms,  and  if  the 
liquid  was  not  of  sufficient  value  to  cart  to  any  great  distance, 
they  could  retain  it  for  application  upon  the  land  nearer  to 
their  farms.     But  he  would  contend  that  tnere  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  carting  the  manure  in  a  liquid  state  from  the  tank  to 
the  most  distant  pare  of  their  farms,   though  whether  it  waa 
worth  while  to  do  so  was  a  question  which  could  only  be  set 
at  rest  by  knowing  the  relative  value  of  the  liquid  and  soU(J 
manures.     A  remark  had  been  made  by  one  gentleman  during 
the  discussion,  that  the  landlords  should  provide  liquidmannre 
tanks  for  ill  their  tenants.     Now  he  entertained  a  different 
opinion,  and  thought  that  it  was  not  exceedingly  desirable  that 
the  landlords  should  rush  into  this  expense  and  lay  down  tanks 
all  at  once,  but  they  should  first  have  meetings  such  as  these, 
to  discuss  the  value  of  liquid  manure   aud   siniUar   subjects- 
before  they  came  at  once  to  a  conclusion.    If  every  landlord 
in  the  kingdom  were  to  put  down  a  tank  to  each  one  of  his 
farms  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  not  one-half  of  them 
would  be  properly  used,  and  it  was  the  proper  application  of 
these  appliances  that  made  them  s-o  useful.    He  should  like  to 
ask  their  worthy  President  how  many  applications  he  had  had 
from  his  tenantry  for  liquid  manure  tanks,  and  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  those  applications  had  been  very  few  indeed* 
This  proved  that  the  value  of  liquid  manure  was  not  generally 
known.      Though  ho  was  quite  convinced,  from  three  or  four 
years'  experience,  that  nothing  could  be  so  desirable  as  to  set 
the  liquid  manure  tanks  upon  a  farm,  still  it  would  be  very  ob- 
jectionable to  lay  them  down,  when  their  use  was  not  properly 
understood  and  appreciated.    On  a  farm  of  about  UO  acres,  he 
had  had,  during  the  last  year,  between  20  and  30  cattle  fed,  and 
yet  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  there  had  not  been  more 
liquid  exposed  upon  it,  except  by  a  shower  of  rain,  than  now 
appeared  upon  the  bench  where  he  was  standing.     The  refuse 
from  the  houses  might  be  taken  into  the  tanks  with  the  most 
simple  contrivance  possible,  and  then  carted  on  to  Grass-land, 
especially  on  Italian  Kye-graes,  with  the  greatest  benefit,  pro- 
vided it  was  put  on  immediately  after  the  cutting.    He  should 
recommend  himself  that  the  liquid  manure  should  be  put  upon. 
the  land  on  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  cut ;  that  as  it- 
was  cut  day  by  day,  the  liquid  should  be  applied.    By  that 
means  they  would  find  that  the  land  would  be  kept  ia  heart, 
and  they  would  get  three  crops  where  they  only  got  one. — 
Mr.  Garnett  said  he  was  sure  they  were  all  much  indebteci. 
to   Mr.    Laycock,    and    the    other   gentlemen  who   had   ad- 
dressed them  that  day ;  and   he  would  make  one  observa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  advantage  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Laycock  in- 
preserving  the  manure  by  feeding  the  cattle  iu  boxes.    That 
was  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  very  good  for  bullocks  and 
heifers ;  but  he  doubted  very  much,  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be- 
impossible  to  keep  all  the  milch  cows  that  were  kept  in  this- 
part  of  the  county,  and,  indeed,   over  the  greater  part    of 
Lancashire,  on  that  system  of  feeding.    Perhaps  Mr.  Laycock 
would  be  aware  that  the  cattle  kept  by  the  tenant  farmers  iu 
this  county  were  chiefly  milch  cows  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Garnett)  did 
not  know  whether  the  box-feeding  of  cattle  extended  to  them  or 
not,  but  he  apprehended  that  it  would  be  impossible  always  in, 
this  county  to  keep  milch  cows  in  boxes.    It  was  necessary  in, 
the  spring  to  turn  them   out  at  certain  times,  day  and  night, 
and  in  winter  to  keep  them  up  at  nights,  in  the  shippon  or 
cow-house.      He  would  ask  Mr.  Laycock  whether  the  box- 
feeding  system  extended  to  milch  cows,  or  only  bullocks  and 
heifers  ?— Mr.   Latcock  said  it  was  principally  bullocks  that 
wero  fed  upon  that  system.— Mr.  Garnett  continued :  That 
beiug  admitted,  and  their  keeping  in  this  part  of  the  county 
milch  cows  chiefly,   to  preserve  the  liquid  manure  they  must 
have  tanks.     The  next  question  was,  how  to  get  that  liquid  ma- 
nure kept  in  the  tanks,  and  how  to  get  it  upon  the  land  in  the 
cheapest  possible  way.    Mr.  Gornall  had  mentioned  a  box  put 
into  a  cart  for  conveying  the  manure  to  the  soil,  and  that 
was  a  very  good  plan,  because  the  cart,  if  a  mere  water-cart^ 
would  be  kept  many  months  doing  nothing,  and  would  suffer 
in  consequence.    In  this  county  there  were  many  hills  and  val- 
leys, and  the  farm-steads  stood  upon  the  slopes  of  those  hills, 
so  that  in  that  case  they  should  consider  the  most  economical 
mode  of  laying  the  liquid  upon  the  soil.    He  had  paid  some 
little  attention  to  discover  which  was  the  best  mode,  and  he 
thought  that  the  most  economical  would  be,  to  have  piping  for 
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■fche  liquid  to  ran  througb,  and  a  force-pump  or  a  common  ptmp 
to  force  it  down  upon  the  meadows,  and  apply  it  to  ihe  land. 
A  boy  wou^d  guide  thepipewhereverit  was  necessary.     He  had 
two  or  three  specimens  with  him  of  gutta  percha  piping,  which 
he  believed  was  a  most  valuable  invention  for  this  purpose.    The 
piece  of  piping  he  held  in  bi^  band  was  a  portion  of  one  he  had 
used  for  sis  or  eieht  months,  and  he  had  kept  a  portion  of  it 
in  the  tank,  in  order  to  test  the  probability  of  its  being  injured 
by  the  liquid  manure.     He  found  that  so  far  it  was  not  injured 
in  the  sli'^htest  degree,  and  his  belief  was  that  the  hquid  would 
not  affriCt  the  gutta  percba  piping,  but  he  had  a  notion  that  it 
would  last  for  a  very  long  time.     The  piping  which  he  then  held 
was  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  cost  about  2s.  a  yard.  There 
■was  a  very  simple  method  of  joining  it  together,   so  that  they 
conld  have  it  in  lengths  of  "20  or  30  yards.     There  was  aLso  ano- 
ther  kind  of  piping— a  hose  covered  with  gutta  percha  inside 
and  out.    He  had  never  tried  that,  but  was  told  that  it  acted 
very  well.    It  was  about  an  inch   in  diameter,  coated  on  the 
inside  with  gutta  percha,   and  cost  6d.    a  foot,    or  Is,  Gd.  a 
yard.    Hose  of  the  same  diameter,  coated  on  both  sides,  cost 
7d.    a  foot ;   that  2  inches  in  diameter  cost  lOd.  a  foot,   and 
coated  on  both  sides,  lUd.    He  thought  this  was  a  very  valuable 
and  important  discovery,  and  it  enabled  them  to  lay  on  the 
liquid  manure  whenever  they  liked  with  perfect  ease,  and  with 
a  very  trifling  expense.     He  would  now  wish  to  make  a  fe 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  sewage  manure.     He  had  with  him 
two  packages  of  charcoal  which   had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
Tarrow,  acting  under  Mr.  Jasper   Rogers's  patent  for  making 
peat  charcoal.      These  packages  had  been  sent  through   the 
poBt-ofEce,  adding  another  to  tiie  extraordinary  list  of  arcicles 
ivhich  had  been  transmitted  through  that  medium,   namely 
■sewage  manure  deodorised  by  charcoal.     This  charcoal  had 
been  made  of  peat,  and  one  package  was  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  foal  sewage  manure  :  but  the  charcoal  operated  in   com- 
pletely deodorising  the  manure,  andrendered  it,  so  that  persons 
■conld  take  it    away  in   their  pockets.      With   the  unlimited 
supply   of  peat  which  we  had  in  this  county,  they  had  really 
Tvithiu  their  reach  a  fertiliser  which  ought  to  make  the  land 
most  luxuriant.    In  this  county  there  was  a  most  immense  popu- 
lation living  on  a  very  small  area,  and  indeed  they  cou  d  not 
go  for  10  miles  without  coming  on  some  town,   and  yet  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  sewage  manure 
produced.      At  present  people  were  throwing  it   away,    and 
getting  rid  of  it  in  whatever  manner    they  could,    whereas 
if  they  could  only  convert  the  peat  which  existed  in  the  county 
into  charcoal  they  could  deodorise  it  and  make  it  useful  upon 
the  land.     This  appeared  to  him  the  most  important  discovery 
that  had  been  made  for  some  time  with  regard  to  farming. — 
Mr,  WixsoN  Patten,  il.P.,  said  he  had  not  taken  any  part  in 
the  discussion  to-day,  and  was  not  going  to  do  so,  except  to 
jnake  a  remark  on  one  or  two  things  which  had  fallen  from  a 
gentleman  prebcnt.      His  object  in  rising  was  to  propose  that  ■ 
they   Ehoold  pass  a  vote   ot  thanks  to   Professor    Way,   Mr. 
Laycock,  and  other  gentlemen  who  had  favoured  them  with 
the  result  of  their  experience.     Before,  however,  he  did  this, 
he  would  say,  that  considering  the  short  time  in  which  the 
principle  of  preaerving  the  liquid  manure  in  tanks  had  been  in 
Togae,  he  thought  Mr.  Laycock  did  not   do  justice  to  the 
farmers,  but  endeavoured  to  throw  cold  water  upon  them  when 
he  asserted  that  the  farmers  did  not  appreciate  liquid  manure 
tanks.     Jfow  he  believed  that  the  contrary  was  the  fact;    and 
he  could  only  say  that  within  the  last  fortnight  he  had  himself 
been  applied  to  by  seven  of   his  tenants  for  liquid  niauure 
tanks,  and  at  their  earnest  solicitation  he  had  given  orders  for 
seven  tanks  to  be  laid  down. — (Loud  applause.)     That  was  a 
convincing  proof  that  if  the  landiords  would  form  these  tanks 
the  tenants  would  appreciate  them.      He  had  made  a  tour  in 
the  south  of  England,  in  the  course  of  last  spring,  to  look  at 
the  manure  tanks,  and  to  see  how  the  liquid  manure  was 
applied,  and  in  what  state  it  was  applied  to  the  land  with  the 
greatest  benefit.      There  had  been  a  question  raised  just  now 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  applied  in  a  fermented  state  or  not, 
and  he  must  say  that  he  liad  seen  it  apphed  with  greatest 
benefit  in  a  fermented  state  or  Italian  Rye-grass,  and  on  Grass 
lands.     On  a  farm,  near  London  the  occupier  had  a  hole  in  the 
tank  through  which  he    introduced   dead   animals    into  the 
liquid — such  as  dead  dags  and  cats,  and  everything  that  could 
induce  its  fermentation,  so  anxious  was  he  to  get  it  fermented, 
and  gain  a  rapid  putridity.     As  soon  as  the  Italian  Rye-grass 
was  got  off  he  applied  it  to  the  land,  and  that  individual,  to  his 
.(Mr.  P's. )  knowledge  was  now  about  to  cut  bis  seventh  crop  of 
Rye-grass  since  the  commeocement  of  the   spring.      The  land 
was  of  an  iuferior  nature,  being  clay  mixed  with  flint,  and  he 
was  certain  he  was  right  when  he  said  the  party  was  now  about 
to  cue  his  seventh  crop  of  Ryegrass  since  the  commencement 
-of  the  spring. — Abridged  from  Preston  Chronicle. 


sets  free  a  still  more  caustic  agent,  which  will  not  suffer  am-  ,  kinds  are  not  much  lower.  Several  inferior  remain  unsold 
monia  to  unite  w5th  any  acid,  or  assume  any  fixed  form  |  We  have  also  an  increased  supply  of  Sheep  and  ?  «maU  de" 
whatever.— We  know  of  no  difference  between  the  Grass  and  \  mand.  Trade  is  slow,  at  a  reduction  of  about  2d  per  S  Ib- 
the  Turnip  plant  sufflcient  to  point  out  any  difference  in  the  \  Calves  are  not  too  plentiful,  and  late  rates  are  pretty  well 
right  method  of  draining  the  land  on  which  they  respectively  !  maintained.    From  Holland  and  Germany  we  have  li27  Beasts 


grow, 

Mange  :  J  L.  Sulphur  In  powder,  i  oz. ;  palm  oil,  2  oz. ;  mer- 
curial ointment,  h  oz.  Mix  well  together,  and  well  rub  in 
every  second  or  third  day.  W.  C.  S. 

Manures.  <tc. :  G  S.  Tou  had  better  litter  your  cattle  with 
the  haulm  of  the  Mustard  :  and  probably  you  would  find  in  the 
long  run  that  a  careful  management  of  the  manure  derived 
from  the  consumption  of  Turnips  and  oilcake  will  be  as  cheap 
a  method  of  fertilising  your  land  as  any.  If  your  analysis  is 
correct,  the  land  must  be  ver^  stiff,  for  19  per  cent,  of 
alumina  is  a  very  great  proportion.  In  that  case  you  would 
improve  your  land  greatly  by  burning  a  good  deal  of  the  soiL 
Good  guano  is  a  cheap  manure. 

Oilcake  :  H  T.  Tou  may  give  the  cows  a  cake  per  day,  that  is 
about  2  lbs,  apiece.     Break  it.  and  put  it  in  water,  where  it 


■iloO  Sheep,  lil  Calves,  and  300  Pigs. 
Per  St.  of  S^bs.— 8    d       b    d  ,        Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  <tc.        ...  3 

Best    Short-homs  3 

2d  quality  Beasts  2 

Bent  Downs  and 
Half-breds      ...  3  10  —  4 

Civto  Shorn        

Beaats,  5463 


6  to  3  10 
4  —  3    S 

4  —  3    0 


d    B 
4to3 


Best  Long,  woo  la  . 

Ditto  Shorn        

Ewes  &  2d  quality  2 

Ditto  Shorn        

Lambs         

Calves 2 

—     ...  Pi?3 

Sheepand  Lambs,  29,150;  Calves,  214;  Pigs.  600. 
Peidat,  Oct.  IS. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  again  very  large,  and  trade  ex- 
tremely dull.    Inferior  qualities  are  seareelv  saleable,  even  at 
the  low  price  quoted  ;  but  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in 
the  price  of  choice   descriptions.      Although  the  number    of 


5—3    fl 


J  — 3 
0—4 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

OCTOBER. 
An  Essex  Faem,  Oct.  15. —  We  have  finished  sowing  Tares, 
=and  the  early  sown  ones  are  just  coming  up  well,  as  we  find 
always  the  case  when  they  are  put  in  when  the  land  is  dry  and 
JQst  skimmed  ;  in  ploughing,  it  does  not  answer  to  plough'deep 
on  this  heavy  land.  We  have  also  finished  sowing  Winter 
Beans  ;  this  is  the  second  year  they  have  been  tried  here,  and 
have  given  much  satisfaction,  more  particularly  this  year  ; 
they  have  yielded  more  than  a  quarter  per  acre  over  the 
Long-pode,  and,  coming  early,  you  can  get  a  crop  of  white 
Tnrnips  or  Rape  after  them,  and  either  fed  off  by  sheep,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  com  or  oilcake,  is  not  the  worst  prepara- 
tion for  Wheat  that  is  practised.  The  Turnips  are  now  being 
taken  up  ;  Swedes  are  a  bad  crop,  eaten  up  by  a  nasty  black 
grub,  as  many  as  five  or  six  in  some  of  them,  and  mil- 
dewed into  the  bargain;  the  white  ones  ai"e  somewhat  better 
but  not  good ;  they  want  more  wet  than  we  have  had  in  Essex 
this  sommer.  There  is  much  complaint  of  the  Wheat  threshed 
about  here  ;  it  does  not  yield  nearly  so  well  as  expected.  One 
field  that  has  been  well  done  for  some  years  and  looked  like 
S  quarters  an  acre  up  to  the  beginning  of  July,  hardly  reached 
-4  qoarters  ;  the  eheep  are  now  picking  over  the  stubbles,  and 
folded  at  night  on  some  of  the  Bean  land  intended  for  Wheat. 
The  ram  ha*  been  with  the  ewes  a  month  now,  as  we  like  to 
have  the  lambs  drop  early ;  they  never  get  up  a  month  lost  in 
the  spring.  £.A'.,  near  Braintrce,  Essex. 


Notices  to  Correspondeats. 

Act  of  Pabllament  :  W  S.  Inquiry  has  been  made  for  you. 

Bailiff  :  E  T.  You  may  advantageously  combine  the  offices  of 
bailiff  and  gardener,  where  the  farm  is  100  acres  only.  We 
speak  from  experience. 

FiMCEEs  AND  ToES,  &c. :  Peii.  An  unhealthy  and  stunted 
growth,  owing  to  the  absence  of  right  food  for  the  plant,  or 
the  occurrence  of  an  ungenial  season  during  growth.  Po- 
tato sbaws  may  be  added  to  the  dung-heap  :"  they  generally 
a,re  burned  in  the  field.  About  smear  tor  sheep— \our  ques- 
tion has  been  sent  into  Scotland.  About  pickles  for  Wbeat, 
see  p.  10  of  our  vol.  for  1849.  We  use  Jib,  of  sulphate  of 
copper  per  sack,  dissolved  in  water  enough  to  wet  every 
gram  of  Wheat.  They  will  be  dry  in  half  an  hour  and  ready 
for  drilling. 

Geass:  Cox.  Alopecurus  agrestis.  Diligence  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  fallowcrop,  such  as  Turnips,  ought  to  clean  the  land  of  it. 
Win'er  Beans  are  grown  already  in  many  parts  of  Yorkshire 

€bass  Lands;  M  a.  If  the  land  is  drained,  you  cannot  do 

better  thbn  apply  2  quarters  of  fine  bone-dust  per  acre  now. 
^DASo :  li  V.  Keep  it  till  the  spring.     Tou  may  make  a  com 
pu«  of  gas-lime  and  earth  for  ihe  bott«>m  of  your  dung-hea ' 
w»ih  saftjrj.     it  is  not  safe  to  mix  lime  and  salt  to  put  wit}' 
auDg.^Iame  alone  is  bad  enou-h  ;  bv  letting  it  act  on  salt  j 


will,  in  a  day  or  so,  fall  abroad  ;  then  throw  it  over   the  j  Sheep  is  not  excessive,  it  is  larger  than  the  demand  •    conse. 

chopped  hay.     The  oilcake   will  probably  affect  the  milk;  I ''~   ^"^ — j--'  ■     -  -        ■  ' 

'  grains  "  wouli  not. 


Peat  Chabcoal  :  MA,  We  are  not  aware  at  what  price  Mr. 
Rogers  offers  it ;  but  if  there  be  no  other  iiindrance  you  need 
be  in  no  fear  of  any  patenc  (Ij  hindering  your  making  it. 

Sheep-feeding  :  MA.  Sir  J.  S.  Menteath's  method  consists  in 
the  use  of  sheds,  7  feet  wide.  5  feet  high,  15  feet  Ion?  ;  the 
flooring  to  be  placed  on  wheels.  These  sheds  would  cost 
4i  each  and  shelter  20  sheep  (they  cannot  be  a  large  breed  to 
allow  of  that).  Plane  are  given  at  page  2S.  voL  11,  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  is  more 
than  a  suggestion  :  we  do  not  know  if  it  has  been  tried.  It 
seems  a  fair  subject  for  experiment. 

Steaw  of  Beans  :  R  W,  jun.  If  the  Beans  are  cut  before  the 
leaves  are  black,  it  will  make  good  fodder ;  but  if  allowed 
to  become  dead  ripe  in  the  field,  it  will  be  worthless  except 
for  litter. 

TEiFOLiUiT  incaenatum:  W1>  C.  It  should  have  been  sown 
immediately  after  harvest,  when  it  would  have  been  ready  in 
June  of  next  year.  It  is  too  late  to  sow  Italian  Rye-grass. 
Vetches  should  be  manured  ;  Rye  need  not.  Common  Clover 
cannot  be  sown  now  with  any  probability  of  success. 

TnENiPS  :  A  B  B.  They  will  form  useful  shoots  in  spring — hu'i: 
at  the  expense  of  the  root.  We  will  endeavour  to  furoish 
the  series  of  which  you  speak  in  our  nest  volume.  But  the 
*'  Gorham  and  Exeter"  warfare,  which  rages  in  our  bucolics, 
will  not  be  settled  by  any  addition  to  the  many  who  are 
already  speaking  loud  enough  in  ihe  imperative  mood. 

WiNTEE  Beans  :  C.  If  the  lard  be  clean  sow  now  without 
manure,  if  you  have  not  farm-yard  manure,  and  apply  3  cwt. 
of  guano  per  acre  in  March,  before  horse-hoeing. 

Eeeatum  :  C  L.  Many  thanks  for  your  memorandum.  The 
passage  in  a  Leading  Article,  at  pp.  63-5  and  634,  which 
speaks  of  the  propriety  of  mixing  charcoal  dust  with  urine, 
must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  there  is  ammonia  ready 
formed  in  fresh  urine,  which  would  otherwise  be  immediately 
lost.  Ammonia  is  the  product  of  the  putrefaction  which 
soon  takes  place  in  the  urine:  and  the  propriety  of  adding 
charcoal  dust  to  the  fresh  liquid  depends  on  the  advantage  i 
of  retaining  the  volatile  products  of  that  decay  from  its 
earliest  stages. 


I  quently  Monday's  quotations  are  barely  supported.  'We  are 
moderately  supplied  with  Calves  ;  trade  is,  however,  bad,  and 
prices  are  rather  lower.  From  Holland  and  Germany  there 
are  433  Beasts.  950  Sheep,  214  Calves,  and  16  Pigs  ;  about  350 
Beasts  ft-om  the  northern  and  midland  counties  ;  and  93  Milch 
Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

fords,  &c.  ...  3 
oest  Short-homs  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds  ...  3 
Ditto  Shorn' 


6  to  3  10 
4  —  3  S 
2—3    0 


Best  Long-wools  .'3    4  to  3 

Ditto  Shorn        —    „ 

Ewes  «fc  2d  quality  2  10  —  3 

Ditto  Shorn       —  ,. 

Lambs —   .. 

Calves 2    4—3 

Pigs       2    8—4 


Beasts.  1156  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  5490  ;  Calves,  366  ;  Pigs,  490. 

MARK  LA^E. 
Monday,  Oct.  14.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  this  morn 
ing  from  the  neighbouring  counties  was  small,  and  taken 
freely  on  the  terms  of  this  day  se'nnigbt.  The  arrival  from 
abroad  amounts  to  33,5S5  qrs.,  of  which  96S5  qrs.  are  from 
Damzic  and  6133  qrs.  from  Rostock  ;  miders  abstain  from  pur- 
chasing, excepting  where  holders  are  prepared  to  make  a  con- 
j^iderabie  sacrifice :  sales  have  consequently  been  limited,— 
Fiae  malting  and  foreign  Barley  is  fully  as  dear,  but  inferior 
qualities  of  English  are  very  difficult  of  disposaL— Our  quota- 
tions for  Beans  are  supported.— Pea5  of  all  sorts  are  the  turn 
lower. — Fine  Oats  meet  a  good  inquiry,  but  inferior  new  are 
very  unsaleable,  excepting  at  a  slight  reduction. 

Pee    litPEEIAL    QCABTEB.  |S.        S.l  iS.        8. 

Wheat,  Esses,  Eeut,  &  Suffolk  ...White  43—46  Red 


itlarfeeis* 

COVENT  GARDEN,  Oct.  19. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied,  and  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Pine-apples  are  plentifuL  Peaches  are  less  abundant.  Oranges 
and  Lemons  though  scarcer  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Plums  and  Pears  are  still  received  from  the  Continent.  Fil- 
berts are  dearer.  Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be  had  at  3d.  to 
6d.  a  bunch.  Potatoes  are  good  and  cheap.  Lettuces  and 
other  aaladiog  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Mushrooms  are 
scarce,  as  are  also  French  Beans.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of 
Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Asters,  Fuchsias,  Mitruonette,  Dahlias, 
Verbenas,  Bignonia  venusta,  Stephanotig  floribunda,  Helio- 
tropes, Calceolaria  viscosissima,  Japan  Lilies,  and  Roaes. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  35  to  5s       j  Oranges,  per  doz.,  23  to  3s 
Grapes, hothouse,  p.  lb.,ls  to  3a       —     per  100,  Ss  to  24s 


fine  selected  runs  ...dittOji4 — 48 

—  —     Talavera  |4ti — o'l 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  i;  York.. .White 

—  Foreign .' '34 — 50 

Barley.grind.  &  distil.,  22sto  2.3s.. .Chev.  26—29 

—  Foreign.. ..Grinding  and  distilling  17— 2< 
Oats,  Esses  and  Suffolk  — 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  20—23 

—  Irish  Potato  16—21 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  18—22 

I  Rye 26—: 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton      — 

Beans,  Mazagan 25s  to  27s Tick  26—28 

—  Pigeon    2Ss  — 32s...Wind^      — 

—  Foreign Small  24—34 

Peas,  white,  Ecsex  and  Kent Boilers  3U— 34 

—  Maple 31s  to  33s Gre\:29— 30 

Maize Whitej25— 28 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sackiSS — 40 

—  Suffolk ditto' 29— 36 

—  Foreign  per  barrel. 21 — 24 


—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  8d  to  Is 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  3s  to  lOs 
Melons,  each,  Is  to  33 
Plums,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  1b  6d 
Pears,  per  duz..  Is  to  Ss 

—  per  half  sieve,  6s  to  15s 
Apples,dessert,p.bu£h,48  toSs 


Almonds,  per  peck, 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  38 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  1b  to  23 

—  p.  bush,,  l?sto24a 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  p-  bush.,  20s 

to  22s 
—  Brazil,  p.  bah.,  128  to  i4s 


—    kitchen,do.,l3  6dto686d  j  Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  40s  to  50s 
Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 

VEGETABLES. 


French  Beans,  p.  sieve,  3s  to  43 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Greens,  p.  doz,  bunches,  3sto4s 
Cauiiflcwers,  p^  doz.,  I's  to  4s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50s  to  80s 

—  per  cwt.,  2s  6d  to  43 

—  perbush.,  Is  6d  to  23  6d 
Tumips,p.l2  bun.,2s  6d  to  3s  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  6a 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  3s  to  5s 
Tomatoes,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  ls6d 


Garlic,  per  lb*,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  p.  doz^,  2b  to  4s 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz., 

6d  to  Is  6d 
Lettuce,  Cab,,  p.sc,  Is  to  Is  6d 

—  Cos,  p.  score.  6d  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Small  Salads,  p.  punn,2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  48 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,ls6d5o236d 

—  per  bushel,  5s  to  7s 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  Is  to  2d 


Red 
Red 


SiEaltiiig 
Maltii^ 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk... 

Foreign 

VeUow... 


33-45 
—43 


34—26 
20—24 

19—21 
15—17 
16—18 


26—28 

22—23 
o2-35 
2d— 33 
24—28 


Norfolk     29—36 
Per  sack  1 30— 34 


ABKIVALS  IN  THE    PoET   OF   LoNCOS  LAST    WeEK. 


Flour,120149kB 
—        —  brls 

English   

Irish 

Foreign 


Wheat  I 
Qrs. 
5606 


Barley. ;  Malt.  ,  Oats. 


Qrs. 
1776 


Qra.      Qrs. 

2210  1903 
114  I  9S31 
—      15933 


Beans. 
Qra. 

512 

3612 


Peas 
Qra. 
853 

1471 


33585  I  6637 
FEmAT,  Oct.  18.— The  arrivals  of  English  grain  this  week 
have  been  moderate,  those  of  foreign  considerable,  and  have  a 
depressing  influence  upon  our  market,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
effect  sales  of  either  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  unless  at  a  slight 
concession  in  pric5S,  although  there  appeared  rather  an  in- 
creased inquiry  for  Wheat.— We  observe  no  alteration  in  the 
value  of  Beans  or  Peas. — Flour  is  a  slow  sale,  but  not  cheaper. 
—Some  transactions  have  taken  place  during  the  week  in 
floating  cargoes  of  Odessa  Wheat,  at  37s.  to  39s.,  and  Galati 
Maize  at  29a.  6d.  per  qr. 

ASaiVAIiS  THIS   WEEK. 


Spinach, p. half  sieve.ls  6d  to  3s  I      —    Roots,  p.  bdle.,9dtols 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  6d  Maijoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  48     Mint,  perbonch.  2d 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d  I  Watercress, p.l2bTmch.,  6dto9d 

COAL  MARKET.— Fbfdat,  Oct.  18. 
Holywell,  16s. ;  Eden  Main,  15s.  9d. ;  Tanfield  Moor,  12s.  6d.; 
Wallsend    Haswell,    16s.  9d. ;    Wallsend    Stewarts,   I6s.  9d. ; 
Wallsend  Tees,  16s.  9d. — Ships  at  market,  72, 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  TrusBes. 
Smetbfleld,  Oct.  17. 

72s  to  7Ss  I  Clover     

63        70       Second  cut     ... 
60      Straw      


Prime  Meadow  Hay 
Inferior  ditto... 

Rowen    

New  Hay 

The  supply  short  and  trade  brisk. 

COMBEBLAND   MaSKET,  Oct,  17. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    723  to  778    Inferior 


..  703toS0s 
„  63  70 
..  23  27 
J,  Cooras. 


..    65sto  72s 


Inferior  ditto... 

...     55        65 

New  Clover 

New  Hay 

...    —        —    ;  Straw      ... 

Old  Clover    ... 

...     78        8i                             J 

Whitechapel,  Oct.  17. 

Fine  Old  Hay 

...     70s  to  71s 

New  Clover 

Inferior  ditto 

...    —        — 

Inferior  ditto 

New  Hay        ... 

...     63        70 

Straw      ... 

Old  Clover    ... 

...    7S        84 

21        28 
JOSBDA  BaSEB. 


733  to  80s 


HOPS.— Feidai,  Oct.  18. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Shith  report  that  at  Weyhill  Fair 
about  Giid  pockets  of  Hops  were  pitched,  and  nearly  the  whole 
sold,  at  prices  varying  from  il.  to  71.  7s.  per  cwt.  A  large 
trade  was  also  d^jne  in  "Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex  Hops  by 
sample.  The  market  here  is  firm  at  full  as  much  money. 
Duty,  225,0001.  to230,nODl. 

SWribFLtLD,  JdoNDAl,  Oct.  14. 
The  supply  of  Eeasis  is  unusually  large  ;  however,  we  are 
still  deficient  of  good  quality,  and,  iu  cougequeuce,  the  best 


Englisli 
Irish  .. 
Foreign 
Lmpeexal 
Atekages. 
Sept.    7 , 

—  U 

—  21 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
2230 

17200 
Wheat. 


Oct. 


43s  id 
42  10 
42  7 
42  8 
42  2 
41    2 


Barley, 
Qrs. 
j      1490 

13520 
Baeiei. 


23j  Oti 

23  9 

24  10 
24  8 
24  5 
24    2 


Oats. 
Qra. 
1340 
4530 
23690 
.1  Bte. 


FIOUT. 

2SS0sackii 


175lld  2o3  id 


17  4 
17  1 
16  10 

16  8 

17  1 


|26  10 

1^6  4 

'^6  4 

26  7 

■25  8 


26    2 


Aggreg.  Aver.       43    5       24    2  Il7    2 

Duties  on  Fo-  i 

reign  Grain  |      1    0  !      1    0  |  1    0 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks 'Com  Averages. 
Peices.    Sept.  7.  Sept.14.  Sepi.21.  Sept.23.   Oct.  5.  ,Oct.' 


Beahb. 


—  brls. 


28.  9d 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 


Peaj, 


28 


u. 


.llJ 


43s  2d— 

42  10 

42    8 

42    7 

42    3 

41    2 

LrvEBPOOL,  Feidat,  Oct.  11. —  We  have  been  rather  scantily 
supplied  with  grain.  Flour,  and  Oatmeal,  coastwise  and  from  I 
Ireland,  since  Monday  last,  and  the  import  of  foreign  grain  I 
consists  of  6756  qrs.  of  Wheat  only  ;  of  American  Flour,  how.  | 
ever,  we  have  a  turtfaer  good  arrival,  and  a  fair  quantity  from  I 
France.    At  our  market  to-day  transactions  in  English  and 
foreign  Wheat  were  upon  a  limited  scale,  but  holders  remaining 
firm,  the  genaral    currency   of  Tuesday   remains  unvaried. 
Barley,  Malt,  Beans,  and  Peas  moved  rather  slowly  to   con- 
sumers, at  late  prices.     Oats  not  plentiful,  and  quite  as  dear 
as  on   Tuesday.      In  Oatmeal  no   variation.     Indian    Com, 
being  still  in  good  request  for  Irish  account,  fully  supported  the 

amendment  of  yesterday. Tdesdat,  Oct.  15. — There  have 

been  fair  supplies  of  Oats  and  Oatmeal  from  Ireland  since 
Tuesday  last,  but  they  are  still  small  of  Wheat  and  Flour. 
The  trade  during  the  week  has  been  steady,  with  firm  prices 
generally.  The  principal  alteration  in  value  has  been  an  ad- 
vance of  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  on  Indian  Corn,  At  this  morning's 
market  we  had  a  fair  attendance  of  buyers,  and  a  moderate 
extent  of  business  in  Wheat  and  Flour.  Full  prices  were  ob- 
tained for  foreign  Wheat,  and  Irish  new  was  fully  Id.  per 
busiiel  dearer.  Flour  supported  late  rates.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  value  of  Oats,  but  Oatmeal  was  3d.  per  240  lbs. 
cheaper.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  in  limited  request. 
The  week's  advance  of  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  on  Indian  Com  was 
maintained  to-day,  but  only  two  or  three  small  ptirchases 
of  best  American  yellow  transpired  at  29s.  per  460  lbs. 


42— 1850.J 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


6/1 


GRAY,      OHM  SON,      AND      BROWN, 

D  A  N  V  E  R  S       S  T  R  ,  description  of  Baildins  connected  witli  Horticultm-e.      They  have  maoli 

EespectfuUy  soUcit  the  attention  of  the  ^^obiHty  and  «-^f;,*^^?;^ -P^^JXwL^rteltaroS-e^e^rrn^^S'fh:  Z,e  of  h'ouses  shown  heiow. 


Peach  House, 
SO  by  16  feet. 


Vinery, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Vinery, 
30  by  16  ft. 


Vinery, 
30  by  16  ft. 


Stove,  ^^bj^'J^ft!' 

30  Dy  16  leet.  ov  u,  ..  .....  *»  bj  '[Ebected  pob.  Johs  Sbaw  Leigh,  Esq     Luton  Hoo.]  ,      ^^^^^  ^^^^        honoured  employer, 

TO    SMALL    CAPITALISTS,    BUILDEKS    NURSEETMEn' 

MARKET-GARDEHEE^.    AND    OTHERS. 

ELISIBLE  OPPORTUNITY. 

TO  BE  LET,  from  30  to  40  acres  of  LAJNU  (old 
Pasture  to  be  broken  up),  on  long  leases,  in  suitable  lots 
for  any  of  the  above  purposes,  about  one  mile  from  a  rismg  sea. 
port  and  market  town  adjoioin?  a  turaplke.ro ad,  with  exten- 
sive frontaje.  For  further  particulars,  apply  by  letter,  prepaid^ 
to  S.  L.,  Box  103,  Post-office,  Gloucester.  N.B.  Near  a  railway 
station. 


BEENTFOKD,  MIDDLESEX. 

To    Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,   Market  GardenerB, 

and  Public  Companies  engaged  in  Planting. 

MESSRS  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIb  are  directed, 
by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Ronalds,  to  submit 
to  public  competition  by  Auction,  on  the  premises  the  Butts 
and  Toolands  Nurseries,  on  MONDAY,  O^'^ber  21  and  eight 
followinff  davs,  at  11  for  12  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  in  con- 
senurnclofth;  number  of  Lots,  without  the  slishest  reserva- 
tion ?he  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  riding 
over'  30  acre.,  which  is  particularly  worthy  'be  anention  o 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  laying  out  '^eir  Grouods  as  well  as 
the  Trade,  for  its  excellence,  and  comprise  S'^''",'!'  *°"fji°° 
Fruit  Trees  of  the  leading  and  approved  varieties,  a  large 
quantity  of  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  and  Deciduous  Shrub=^ 
together  with  a  rich  assortment  of  Evergreens.-May  be  vievved 
prior  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had,  on  the  P"""^"^-  "^  ^^ 
principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 

aery,  Leytonstone,  Essex.       ^ 

IMPORT  ANT  TO^EDSMEnTnURSEEYMEN,  and  Others. 

MESSRS.     PROTHEROE    and     MORRIS,   have 
received  instructions  from  the  Assignees  of  Mr.  Ohaems 

BnNTAED  (a  bankrupt),  to  oSer  to  P/l>^Jf  ,  ™"Pf  "X'ose^ 
Auction,  on  the  premises  (Nash  and  HicUs  ^  Waretioose 
HoreleTdown)  ouTHDRSD.iY,  October  31,  at  11  o'clock,  the 
wMe^f  the  valuable  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS.  IN  TRADE 
viz  ,  Sacks,  Bags,  Weights.  Scales,  and  Measures  ;  a  capital 
Wnnowing  Macbine,  Nests  of  Seed  Drawers,  &o..-Ma^-  be 
viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  of  Wm.  Wbitmore,  Esq.,  Oflic.^1 
IssTgnee,  Basingball-street ;  of  Messrs.  Marten  Thomas  and 
Holland,  Solicitors,  Mincing-lane,  London ;  of  the  principa^ 
Seedsmen   in    London  ;    and  of  the    Auctioneers,   American 

Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

~^  OHERTSEY,  SURREY. 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  NUaSERYMB.V,  AND  OTHERS 

MR  WATERER  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  MOiNJJA  Y, 
Oc'ober  28,  and  following  day,  at  11  o'clock,  by  order  of 
the  Proprietor,  at  Bros,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  ot 
Chert-ev  and  one  mile  from  the  Add  estone  Station,  a  valu- 
able NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  75,000  Fruit,  Forest,  and 
mher  Trees  Evergreen  and  other  Shrubs,  including  Spruce 
and  Larch  Firs,  Birch,  Horse  Chestnut,  Turkey  Oak  and 
Holly  Common,  Wood,  and  Portu-al  Laurels  Arbutus  Lau- 
res  nus  and  Laburnum's,  Standard,  Dwaif,  and  Chmhing  Rose  , 
Honevsuckles  Irish  Ivy,  Daphnes,  Clematis  and  Aucubas 
PeTrs  Peaches.  Apricots',  and  Nectarines,  Plum,  Pear,  and 
other  sfocks  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  E;almias,  and  other 
AmericarPlauts,  Ornamental  and  other  Flowering  Shrubs 
#0?  000  Bedded  ind  Seedling  Quick,  and  other  Stock,  the 
while  of  which  are  in  a  sife  moving  condition- May  be 
^ewed  onl  week  previous  to  the  sale,  by  app  ymg  to  Mr. 
SirBOE  GEAT,  Bro'^.;  and  Catalogues  had  onthe  premise  , 
and  of  Mr.  Wateeee,  Aucuoneer,  Land  and  Timber  Surveyor, 

Chertsey,  Surrey. _ 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND 
OTSERS.  . 

SUNNINGDALE  AMERICAN  NURSERY,  near  Sunmnghill, 
Berks,  two  miles  from  Virginia  Water  two  miles  from  bun- 
ninghill  Wells,  and  half  a  mile  from  Shrub  s  Hill. 
IV/IR  WATERER  will  Sell  by  Auction,  on  MON- 
iVl  DAY.  November  4,  1S50,  and  foUowing  daj^s,  at  U  f «;  Ij; 
.r^Vlnck  nreclselv  part  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  NURSliKI 
ItOCK  of  Mn  James  Walker  ;  eon.isting  of  25,000  blooming 
Bhododendrons  ;  Kalmias  and  Azaleas  fo^.f  """S' 'JlJ^d  ^^^°/ 
large  ornamental  Plants  ;  a  large  quantity  of  Choice  tver- 
CTeens  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Dwarf  Koses,  and  Honeysuckles, 
ftandard  and  Dwarf-traiued  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Petches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines,  of  the  °">'taPP'0"'i '=''"=! 
CommoA  and  Portugal  Laurels  of  aU  sizes  Birch  Ash  and 
Oak  Purple  and  Common  Beech,  Spruce,  Larch  Scotch  and 
Balm  of  Gilead  Firs,  ot  all  sizes,  a  large  qnauiity  ot  Qi":''.  & °™ 
3  to  5  years  old,  and  a  great  variety  ot  """er  Nursery  Stock 
^ell  worth  the  attention  of  Nurservmen  and  others  about 
olantiug,  being  in  a  safe  moving  condition.  N.B.—The  aoove 
Sthe  p?oduce°of  Seven  Acres,  and  will  be  sold  without  reserve 
^  the  Lease  expires  at  Midsummer,  I851.-Ma,  be  viewed  one 
week  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  ; 
of  Mr.  Cbaelwoop,  Seedsman.  Covent.ga.den  ;  and  of  Mr 
■Watesee,  Auctioneer.  Chertsey,  Surrey,  who  will  torwaro 
them  on  application,  by  post,  enclosing  six  postage-stamps. 

IMPORTANT  AND  EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  NURSERY 
PLANTS  ON  ABOUT  SIS  ACBEs. 

MR  T  BAXTER  is  directed  to  sell  by  Auction,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  29,  1850,  and  following  day.  on 
■Rrnmlev  Hi  1  Nursery,  on  the  London  side  of  Bromley,  Kent, 
fheTary  superior  and  weU-rooted  STOCK.  OF  PLANTS,  includ- 
ing abJutMuO  Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  4600  Green  and 
w'orked  Hollies,  variegated  and  other  Box,  A--''»^I^'?f' ^^^^^^ 
Cedars  Arbutus,  4000  Spruce,  Scotch,  and  other  Firs  and 
Forest'Tree.rf  every  description.  2o,000  fine  strong  Quick, 
Mulberry  Walnut,  Trained  Peaches,  &c.  Valuable  and  well- 
buddeTc'amellias  Rhododendrons,  and  other  flo-rmg  shrub 
■and  Tilanta  NB  A  lengthened  time  will  be  given  to  c  ear  oil 
thelots  May  be  viewed  seven  days  preceding  the  sale,  and 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Auction  Mart.  Bartholomew-lane,  Lon- 
iJon,  and  at  place  of  sale,  &,c. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  CAl^LLIAS  TWO  HUNDRED  ROSES, 
AZALEAS.  LILIUMS.  CHRYS-ANTHE  MUNIS  TULIPS, 
IRISES,  RHODODENDRON'S,  AND  DUTCH  BULBS 

MR.  HASLAM  will  sell  choice  Specirnens  of  the 
above  on  TUESDAY,  October  22,  and  WEDNESDAY 
October  23.-Catalogues  m<,y  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 
Auctioneer,  ifcc,  Epping,  Essex. 


RARE  AND  NEW  ORCHIDS   FROM   THE   INTERIOR  OP 

NEW  GRANADA. 

A-^  IMPORTATION  DESERVING  ATTENTION. 

MR  J  C  STEVENS  has  the  honour  to  announce 
that  be  will  Sell  by  Auction    at  his  Great  Room,  ^3. 

S°T.f  ri  o^cS,  iN^uipSaTYT^IOnP  ^fRT  A-fD 
VALHABLE  ORCHIDS,  just  arrived  by  the  last  West  India 
s-eamer  collected  in  the  interior  of  New  Granada,  by  Mr 
Schlta  traveller  to  Mr.  Linden.  Amongst  the  many  rarities 
con  aTned  in  this  collection  may  be  mentioned  Uroped.um 
Hndenii  the  most  extraordinary  Orchid  known  the  flowers 
measur"n"from  24  to  30  inches  in  length;  Odomoglossum 
Sabium  a"d  several  new  and  brilliant  .speces ;  So- 
braia  dichotama  and  four  nevr  species;  E""?,^  1,^ J""  f °- 
bulbon  with  gigantic  bulbs,  the  stems  growing  2  feet  high, 
Mvered  with  from  40  to  60  beautiful  flowers  ;  C.vcnoches  barba- 
tam  a  n.w  and  beiutiful  Myauthus  ;  two  new  and  pretty  Houl- 
letTa;  a  new  genus,  bearing  large  splendid  flo^vers  ;  another 
vcrv  remarkable  iew  genus;  Burlmgfoma  Grenadensis ; 
Inew'Trichopilia-  an  Anguloa  with  beauiiful  orange-coloured 
flowers  "ndeve'ral  new  Oncidiums,  Stanhopeas^  T'T^' 
i^rssaTOlas,  Mormodes,  Epidendrums.  ic.  To  which  will  be 
added  several  floe  specimens  of  Anguloa  Clowes,,  and  Rn*erii 
Odont'oglossum  citrosmum-var.  roseum,  Oncidium  papil.o 
ma°u  ?^Ep?dendrnm  bicornutum, ,  Cat.leya  Mossia,  and  man 
other  favourite  species.-May  be  viewed  on  the  mornmg  of  sale 
and  catalogues  had.  ^ 


SOUTH 


PRIORY    NURSERY,    LARK-HALL    LANE, 
LAMBETH. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  a  term  of  52  years,  the  above 
NURSERY,  with  a  Cottage  on  the  ground  ;  the  w^hole  con. 
tains  four  substantial-built  Greenhouses,  wittt  several  Pits  and 
Frames  ,  also  a  fine  assortment  of  Plants  fur  the  ensuing  seaj. 
son  A  small  capital  only  required,  and  may  be  taken  with  or 
wilhout  the  stock.  For  fiirtner  parnculars,  enquire  ot  Mr. 
Bboadbridge,  on  the  Premises. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  a  light  land 
F  ARvr  desirably  situate  within  two  miles  of  a  first-class 
Station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  "■■*f^^y^»^! 
ride  of  London;  house  and  premises  exoellent.-Fur  particulaTS 
address  by  letter  (post-paid),  to  Mr.  Jaceson,  Estate  Agent, 
Hertford. 


TO  AMATEUR  FLORISTS  AND  GENTLEMEN  ENGAGED 
IN  PLANTING. -SPECIMEN  GREENHOUSE  AND. 
STOVE  PLANTS,    STAND.ARD    ROSEs,    HARDY   COiNl- 

IVTR^'J^'C.  STEVENS  will  SeU  by  Auctioii  at  his 
iVi  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on  FRIDAY, 
October  25,  atl2  for  1  o'clock.  aChoice  Assortment  of  ('REEN 
HOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS,  including  specimen  plants  of 
Azaleal  well  set  with  bloom-buds.  Ericas,  CameHias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Corneas,  Pimeleas.  Ixoras.  &c  Also  a  selection  of 
the  best  sorts  of  Standard  Roses,  Bourbons  and  Hybrid  Per. 
netuals  ■  and  a  collection  ot  Hardy  Conifers,  consisting  of  Arau- 
Earia  mbricata,  Cedus  deodara,  Cryptonieria  japonica,  Cupres- 
sus  torulosa,  Finns  Gerardiana,  Abies  ^hutrow  &c.--.May  be 
viewed  on  the  day  prior  and  mormng  of  sale,  and  Catalogues 
had.  


A/i  R.  WILLIAM  HASLAM  begs  to  announce  that 
i>i  he  has  received  instructions  from  .Messrs.  Attoi-akdee 
and  Co.,  of  Bo-koy's,  Holland,  to  Sell  on  THURSDAY, 
October  21,  and  following  day,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  an  ex  en- 
sive  importauon  ot  FRCIt  TREES,  conMStiog  of  trained 
Peache.s  Nectarines,  Plums,  Apricots,  Pears,  <Sc. ;  also 
Standard  Fruit  Trees  in  great  variety.  Gooseberries,  fflc.; 
Flowe.iag  Shrubs,  comprising  Andromeda,  RhududeDdrons, 
Berberis  &c.  ;  also,  on  each  day,  a  case  of  Dutcb  Hulos,— 
Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
South  Essex  Nurseries,  Epping. 


JAVA   ORCHIDS-JUST   RECEIVED   FROM  MESSRS. 
JAVA   ORl^H^'^*^,g,o^,g   COLLECTOR. 

MR   J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  for  bale, 
by  Auction,  at  his  Great  Room,  38.  King-^eeVCoven^ 

Java  iust  aravS  in  Wardian  cases,  in  perfect  health  ;  it  con- 
dsls 'of  upwards  of  60  fine  specimen  plants  of  the  beautifal 
and  rare  Saccolabium  Bhimei  majis,  fine  plants  .»/  »?  true 
v.ndi  suavis  (collected  in  flower,  td'ensure  their  bemg  the  cor- 
Ic?sSectes),  severa  plants  of  a  new  and  handsome  flowering 
Aerides  (very  fragrant,  intermediate  between  virens  and  qu.n- 
levulneruml  fine  specimen  plants  of  Van.la  tricolor  (the  best 
?arTeiy  als^collected  in  flower),  and  a  few  plants  of  the  new 
Ind  beautiful  Spatoglottis  plicata  of  Blume,  red  and  wh  te 
soecies-May  be  viewed  on  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Cata- 
logues bad  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  38,  King-street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. , 

TO  CAPITALISTS,  ELIGIBLE  BUILDING  SPECULATION. 
TiO  BE  SOLD,  33  acres  ot  LAND,  contiguous  to  a 
i  rising  sea.port  and  market  town  in  a  western  county 
adioinin"  a  turnpike-road,  with  extensive  frontage  upon  whmh 
wCuse'sofresp'ectable  character  are  already  built  on  eases 
nffidonrt  09  vears  There  is  ample  space  for  con»iaeraoiy 
extenmng  the'towi  in  this  direction,  and  the  land  being  at 
nresen  let  as  market  gardens,  renders  it  not  only  an  exceUent 
Epportuitty  fo"  specufation  by  -fli-^S  " '■; '"'"TheSo"! 
'lb"r'eS;^s^tthe\\ti^;"rnTe?irl1-sale'i\Tplyt 
feX^^dlre'ct'edVprlptidrto  S.  L.,  Box  100  Post-otflce,.  Glouces- 
ter.    N.  B.  A  Railway  passes  very  near  the  property. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS.  NUaSERYMEN, 
AND  FLORISTS. 

MR  W  T  ATWOOD  has  received  instructions 
to  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  the  foUowing  eligible 
property,  Chiswick-lane,  near  the  Roebuck  Inn.  on  the  high 
?o°d  f.om  Brentford  io  London,  and  about  4.^  mi  ei  from 
London,  GARDEN  GROUND,  contammg  about  10  Aeres 
the  greater  part  being  waUed,  and  stocked  with  FrmtT.ees 
and  Vines  with  a  good  S-roomed  house,  and  very  convenient 
Trade  BuUd^ngs.  ThoLamiis  well  stocked  with  good  hear- 
in,  FrulrTrees,  and  cropped  with  the  best  kinds  of  Goose- 
be'rrv  and  Currant  Bushes,  all  in  full  bearing.  Proposed  Rent 
and  Taxes  easy.  A  moderate  valuation  of  the  Under  Crops 
wm  be  Required,  and  the  Tenant  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
Treating  with  the  Landlord  for  a  future  Term  of  holding  upon 
Lease.  For  further  Particulars  apply,  by  letter,  to  Mr.  W.  T. 
ATWOOD,  Auctioneer,  Land  Agent,  and  Valuer  Mortlake 
Surrey  or  by  person,  at  the  Rainbow  Hotel,  King-stre.t 
Coveut  Garden,  on  Saturdays  from  10  till  1  o'clock,  at  wh.ch 
place  M».  ATWOon  meets  for  the  convenience  of  iraasacting 
business.  Mr.  aiwood  has  several  other  Concerns  to  LL 1  in 
the  Parish,  of  Fulham., 


TO  BE  LET,  for  a  term  of  years,  part  of  the  well 
known  FARM  OP  HALVERSTON,  with  suitable  Farm- 
house and  Offices  attached  thereto,  situated  near  the  market 
town  o?Kilcullen.  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  o  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  the  property  of  the  late  Peter  ^"'■.''^'l-^f^he  Farm 
which  is  now  in  the  most  perfect  order,  consists  of  about  sij 
Ttatu'e  a?res  of  good  Tillage  and  Grass  Lands,  and  loO  acres 
more  can  be  profured,  it  necessary.  It  is  three  miles  from  the 
?urrash  a'd^ix  from  the  Newbridge  Stations  on  the  Gre^ 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  and  the  high  road  from 
nnblin  nasses  through  it.  It  is  in  a  ring  fence,  with  smtable 
omc=  for  accommodating  100  head  of  Stock  in  tae  centre,  and 
a  well  placed  manure  pit,  and  numerous  f»rm  roads  -Muld 
enrble  the  owner  to  continue  the  same  system  of  S^l  tomtg 
with  ease  which  had  been  so  long  the  study  of  the  late  pro. 
p,  ietor.  The  labourers  all  live  on  or  near  the  farm,  and  tbere 
Fs  a  police  ^tation  on  the  premises;  but  as  labour  isp  entiful, 
he  district  is  peaceable,  and  the  rates  are  '0"-?""  P^"" 
c.ilars  can  he  had  on  application,  either  by  advertisement  or 
otberUse!?o  EnwAED^Bt,LiEN,.  Esq  ,.  41,  Upper  SackvUle. 
street,  DubUn,  by  whom  every  information  wiU  Oe  given. 

TO  BE  LET,  Furnished  or  Unfurnished,  a  small 
compact  COTTAGE  RESIDENCE,  with  or  without  a 
convenient  lot  of  small  Pasture  and  Arable  Fields,  together 
about  25  acres,  situated  7  mUes  from  a  county  town,  and  2 
miles  from  a  raUway  statiom-Address,  A.  Z.,  Oflice  of  this 
Paper. 


G 


?r.  ^ ^ 

ALVANiSED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.— 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Japanned  ■ 

Iron. 
5d.per  yd. 


12 


10 
14 


6 

8 

11 


2-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide 

2-inch      „       strong  „ 

2-inch  „  extra  strong  „ 
l|-inch      „      Ught  „ 

Ij-inoh      „      strong  „ 

^^laaie  above  can  be  mfd'e  any  width^at  proportionate  prices^ 

^-MrXc^a  br^rRN^-A^RTfnlTlS^^^^^^^^^ 
Norwich,    and    delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,    Peter, 
borough,  Hull,  or  Newcastle, 


ITCHELL'S     MINERAL  BLACK     PAINT.— 

This,  antisepfe  Paint  is  intended  fo^Pf  \ /.'"""S'  J°^ 

atious  exposed  to  '"^^^"i'lljt  covering  for  Canvas,  or  Cart 
ms' Roofi""  ic.'  loldTca^ks  con'taining  from  1  cwt.  to 
'-l.T^Tli.llsLfcrile  so?e  agents,,  116,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without,  London.  ^ - 

^-Hks'^.^ii^SS'i^f  ^a^^^: 

mended  to  go  early.     Admission  U. ;  o^  Mondays,  6<2. 
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PTT     AT     /^i     TT  JO  Ti     r-\     /-\     -r^     -r-\     m^       t-w     ^-w      ^^     t^  I     ^"poki^^"!  to  advertisers.-focrih  year. 

U  N  C  H'S     P  O  C  K  E  1  -B  O  O  K  T«^  AGRiJuiriuSritM.xAc  and 

FOT?      Ifi'l  ;   "7.  ■1'^'S.?,?^?.?,'^?1I:^?-¥J?S' CALENDAR  for  1S51, 


WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  OS  THE  FIRST  OF  NOVEMBER. 
With   Illustrations    by    JOHN    LESGH    and   SECKAHD 

Price  25.  6d.  in  roan  tuck. 


DOYLE. 


PUNCH  OFFICE,  S3,  FLEET  STREET,  and  at  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Stations. 


HOW   TO 


This  day  is  published,  price  os.  6d.  in  cloth  boards. 

LAY    OUT   A    SMALL 


GARDEN. 


INTENDED   AS 


A  GUIDE  TO  AMATEURS   IN  CHOOSING,   FORMING,  OR  IMPROVING  A  PLACE  FROM  A 

QUARTER  OF  AN  ACRE  TO  THIRTY  ACRES  IN  EXTENT. 

By     ES-WASD     SEIVIP,     Iiandscape    Gardener,    Birkenbead    Park. 

Also  by  the  same  Author, 

THE       HAND-BOOK       OF       GARDENING. 

Tenth  Edition,  price  2s.  in  cloth, 
BRADBURY  and  ETAXS,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


Now  ready,  price  IS3.  cloth,  or  203.  half-bound  Morocco,  Volume  I.  of  the 

GARDENERS'  MAGxlZINE   OF   BOTANY, 

HORTICULTURE,    FLORICULTURE,    AND     NATURAL    SCIENCE 


CONBnCTED  Br 


THOMAS  MOORE,  F.B.S.,  Curator  of  Botanic 
Garden,  Chelsea. 


I  WILLIAM  P.  AYRES,  C.M.H.S.,  Brooklands, 

1  Blackheattu 

And  assisted  in  BOTANY  by  Abihue  Henfret,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  St.  George's  Hospital;  and  in  ENTOMOLOGY, 
by  J.  O.  HzsiwooD,  F.L.S  ;  with  Contributions  from  the  best  Practical  Gardeners  in  the  Country. 

„„„  T^f?  ^S^^J^^j,  <=°°'2ins  Thirty-six  Figures  of  Plants  and  Eleven  Figures  of  Insects,  carefully  coloured  after  Nature  • 
Ti^„fo,-?°  Hundred  and  Twenty  Engravinga  on  Wood,  Ulustrative  of  New  Plants,  Florist's  Flowers,  Natural  Scenery,  Garden 
Decorations,  <L-c. ;  and  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty.six  pages  of  Letter-nress.  J.  »" 

%*  The  Work  is  issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  2: 
Twenty  Wood  EngraTings. 


pages  of  Letter-press, 

6<f.    Each  Part  contains  Five  Coloured  Plates,  and  from  Twelve  to 


THE 


Now  ready,  price  7s.  cloth  lettered,  Volume  IV  of 

COTTAGE    GARDENER, 


PRACTICAL    GUIDE    IN    EVERY    DEPARTMENT    OF    HORTICULTURE. 

CONDUCTED  BY  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  ESQ., 

Editor   of  "  The    Gardeners'  Almanack"  ^e. 

THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER  is  issued  every  Thursday,  price  Id.,  and  also  in  Monthly  Parts. 

•    ,  "''  V^^  Work,  comprising  the  Numbers  from  October,  1819,  to  September,  1850,  is  now  ready,  forming  a  handsome  volume, 
in  large  Svo,  price  ISs,  cloth. 


THE 


In  One  Vol.,  8ro,  cloth,  price  155., 

HORTICULTURIST, 

Tbe    Culture   and    Management   of  tHe  Kltcben,    Fruit,   and  Porcinj   Garden  explained  to 
tbose  asving  no  previous  knowledge  In  those  departments. 

By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.,  H.S.,  &c. 


In  One  Vol.,  Svo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

THE    VILLA    GARDENER, 

Comprising   the   Choice  of   a   Suburban   Villa   Residence ;    the   laying  out,   Planting,  and 

Culture  of  the  Grounds,  &c. 

By    J.    C.    L  0  U  D  0  N,    F.  L.  S.,     &c. 

SECOND    EDITION,    EDITED    BY    MRS.    LOUDON. 

London:  WU.  S.  ORR  <fc  CO.,  Amen^orner,  Patemoster-row. 


?;'^oT°n^^;'J,?„°^^^'^'r"EN-T  by  a  Priioficil  Gardener.' 

Ai^RICULTLRiL    DEPARTMENT     by    M.   M.    MliBORf 
Secretary  to  the  Yoritshire  Agricultural  Society,  author  of  Prize 
Lsssys,  ifcc,  Ac. 

The  useful  and  practical  character  of  this  .ilmanac  secures 
.or  It  a  most  extensive  sale,  and  therefore  renders  it  a  medium 
pirticularly  suitable  for  advertising,  while  its  cheapness  is  a 
great  recommendation.  AU  Advertisements  will  appear  as 
tbey  did  last  year,  m  each  separate  edition,  without  any 
extra  charge.  •' 

To  ensure  insertion,  advertisements  must  be  forwarded  with- 
out delay  to  D.  M.  Aird,  WO,  Strand. 
Gboombbieoe  and  Soys,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  Booksellers. 

ELEMENTARY    CATECHISMS     FOR    HOME 
AND  SCHOOL. 
By  the  Editors  of  the  "Fauilt  Economist." 
Price  Fourpeiice  ecKh. 
The  exceedingly  low  price  and  superior  character  of  these 
Catechisms  will  recommend  them  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  Education  of  the  Poor.    They  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  Elementary  Classes  in  Superior  Schools,  and  for  the  pur. 
poses    of   Home  Instruction    and    Self.Improvemeat.      Each 
Catechism  contain*  6t  pages,  strongly  stitched  in  neat  stiff 
cover. 

Already  published  : 
GARDENING. 
HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND. 
GEOGRAPHY,  FIRST  LESSONS. 
SANITATION,  THE  MEANS  OF   HEALTH. 

Ill  preparation : 
COTTAGE  FARMING. 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY'. 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.     i;c.  &c. 
A  Libt'yat  AU^icance  to  Schools. 
London :    GaooMBEinoE  and  Sons,   Patemoster-row, 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


On  November  1,  price  Is.,  or  post  free,  18  stamps, 

G LENNY'S  GARDEN  ALMANAC,  and  FL0.» 
RIST'S  DIRECTORY  for  1831,  containing  Directions 
for  the  Managetnent  of  an  Amateur's  Garden  during  the  year. 
Lists  of  the  best  Show  Flowers,  Fruits,  Plants,  and  Yegeta- 
bles,  valuable  Hints  to  Lady  Gardeners,  and  other  useful  in- 
formation. 
C.  Cox.  12,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


NEW  WORKS,  published  by  C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street. 
D IVERS  of  the  BIBLE,  a  beautifully  illustrated 
-*-*'  volume  for  Sunday  reading,  price  7s.  6d. 

Glenny's  Handbook  to  the  Flowee  Garden,  price  os.  Gd. 

Glennt's  Handbook  to  Frdit  &  Vegstable  Gaede.v,  7s.  6d. 

Glennt's  Handbook  of  Peacticae  Gaedening,  price  7s.  ed, 

Glenny's  Catechism  of  Gardening,  price  9d. 

Glenny's  Properties  of  Flowees.  price  Is. 


THE  HUNNYBCNS  AT   THE  SEA-SIDE. 

THE  LADIES'  COMPANION,  No.  44,  for  October 
19,  contains  Part  III.  of  the  above,  with  au  illustration. — 
Also,  Sorrows  of  Gentility,  by  Miss  Jewsbury,  Chap.  IX.— Ger- 
trude, an  English  Story,  by  Maria  Morris.— Beauties  of  Bou- 
logne, with  Il.ustrations.— Old  and  New  World  Views  of  Doing 
Good. — Work, with  Illustrations. — Counsels  to  Contralto  Singers, 
by  H.  F.  Chorley,  Part  I.— The  Garden,  October,  &c.,  ic,  ic 
%*  ANumberis  published  weekly,  price  3(i.,  Siampe'l,4.i  ,  ami 
in  Monthly  Parts,  Volume  I.  is  now  ready,  price  10s,,  beauti- 
fully bound.  Office,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


GREAT  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1851.— 
_  _  In  order  to  enable  the  countless  thousands  who  purpose 
visiting  the  metropolis  during  the  ensuing  year  to  erijoy  the- 
varied  attractions  of  London,  a  work  has  been  cornmcnced. 
and  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  to  be  catled  "LONDOX 
AS  IT  IS  TO-DaY'  ;  wheee  to  go  and  what  to  see.''  To  be 
completed  in  24  Weekly  Numbers  at  Three  Halfpence.  It  will 
contain  full  and  authentic  descriptions  of  the  Palaces,  Public 
Buildings,  and  Religious  Edifices,  with  parlicilars  of  the 
Theatres,  Museums,  and  free  Galleries  of  Art,  and  will  be 
illustrated  with  more  than  200  engravings  on  wood. 

London  :  H.  G.  Clarke  and  Co.,  4,  Eierer  Change. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE,   OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  fob  SATURD.AY 
LAST,  OCTOBER  12,  OF 

THE    ATHENi^UiVI, 

JOUENAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE 
SCIENCE,   AND  THE  FINE  ARTS, 
Tweoty.four  large  Quarto  Pages. 
Reviews  of.  with  Extracts  frosi 


Remains  of  Roman  Art. 
Works  on  the  Construction  of 

Tubular  Bridges. 
Elementary  Course  of  Geology. 

By  D.  T.  Ansted. 
Works  ot  Marlowe.    Edited  by 

Rev.  A.  Dyce. 


With  Shortee  Notices  of 


State  of  Ireland. 

An  Autumn  in  Sicily.    By  the 

Marquis  of  Ormonde. 
On    Popular    Representation. 

By  Dr.  Carl  Lerita. 
Popular  Education.    By  Rev. 

Brewin  Grant. 


pORTE-FLEURS.— Considering  that  almost  througiiont  the  winter  there  are  generally  a  sufficient  number 
tliB.o°l,?o„  ^?  in  flower,   scattered  about  an  extensive  garden,  to  compose  a  pleasing  group  if  coUected  together,  and  that 

inlT.??*y  ^'^°  °°  *"i«*  '°  as  to  form  r    =•■  —  ■-' '- — -■   -'--'-  ■- •■  '"^        ■      -  <' 

AUSTIN  AND  SEELEY  have  lately  given  tl 

"?„**■?=  .*?  *^'"'f«gli.n,g  blossoms  of  winter  in  the  open  ground 


aUSTTV^x.^'qpVt^^^T  ""  ,^^  }°  ^^""^  ^  considerable  mass  by  potted  plants  brought  from  the  frame   or  greeahouse. 
cenfrattnAhfl  ffra^^i^L  K?I?„iil  Jr^^^    their  ^attention  to  the  manufacnireof^  large  ^Bowls,  for  the  purpose  of  thus  con- 


Sach  a  P0RTE-F1.EURS  might  be  devoted,  in  the  sammer 
.  t  gay  daring  ten  months  of  the  year  by  merely  covering  it  with 
whiohis  wafemrr^fTf  r"i'"r'     ^""°  .•"""•».  o^  "  Porte-fleurs,"  of  various  designs,  are  made  of  Mr.  Austin's  Artificial  Stone. 
Mmcn  IS  waterproof,  and  vary  m  pnce  froin  81.  to  50i.-No3. 1  to  i,  Keppel-row,  New-road,  Regent's-park,  London. 


l^mat°durio\%ro«tv^^S'  ^jj-i?"^^'"™,"'  ^"'^  "^^^  ^^''^^  ^^  J^^P^  ^^^  ^""""^  '^"^  "'^'^^'^^  «^'^^  year  b"y  mereiycovering'it  wit^h 

".T.T^  "    _      .^  "^y  ^'o^tS.       These    Bowls,    "i-    '•  Pnrt^-flonr«  '»    nf   Trarmno    (l(.ai(Tnc      r,r-o    mo/lo    ^f   \r^     a  ^. »..„■„    t_^c-:°t    o.. 


Essays  on  National  Education. 
Condition     of    the     Working 

Classes.     By  G.  Simmons. 
South  Africa  DeUneated.    By 

Rev.  T.  Smith, 
and    *'  Juoius    Identified.**— 


I :    a  Tisit  to  Siiver 


A  System  of  Theology.    By  W. 
von  Leibnitz. 

On  Religious  Scepticism.    By 
J.  A.  Langford. 

Literature  of  Sclavic  Xations. 

Orl^nal    Papers— Junius 
Irish  Archffiolcgy, 

Foreign  Correspondence*— China 
Island,  near  Ningpo, 

Our  Weekly  Gossip.— Library  of  British  Museum— 
Contributions  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition— As vium  for 
Idiots— Communication  by  Submarine  Telegraphs— Re- 
clamation of  Waste  Land— Commercial  Value  of  Dirt— A 
Scientific  Coniribu'ioa  to  the  Cause  of  Peace— The  Peace 
Congress  and  ihe  War  in  Denmark. 

Societies. — Entomological  (Interesting  Papers  on  some  new 
species  of  Insects). 

Fine  Arts. — The  Present  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Fine-Art  Gossip.— New  Art  Eihibitiou  — Decoration  of 
the  New  Buildings  of  the  British  JIuseum. 

Maslc  and  tUe  Brama. — Sadler's  Wells  \  '  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  ')— Strand  {*  Othello  'J— Olympic. 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Gossip.— The  Grand  Na- 
tional Concerts — Operatic  Composers— Popularity  of  'Le- 
Prophete  '—if.  Gounod's  *  Sappho  '— ilanagtmenc  of  the 
Paris  Italian  Opera. 

Miscellanea. — Improvement  in  Steam-engines— iloaument 

to  Christopher  Columbus— The  Houses  of  ParUament. 

Order  the  Atlienaenni  of  any  Bookseller. 
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office  in  Lombard-street,  in  the  Precinct  of  WoicetriaiB,  in  the  City  of 
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[Price  Qd. 


Apricalture.  ptosreaa  of   fiSo  6 

Birds,  Britiah  song 676  b 

Botanical  Society  of  London  ..  679  a 

BritUb  AsBoeiatlon  677  Jc 

Browallia  Jamesooit 073  e 

Calendar,  Horticultoral  6S0  a 

—  A^cultnral <S6  a 

Cockchaffer  and  lawns 67S  6 

Edacation,  agricultural 6S4  6 

Elm, purple  ,, 678  c 

Epacnees,  cnltare  of 677  c 

Farminir,  Lincolnshire  ,,,.....  6^1  6 

—  Bteani  power  in 6S3  e 

Fruit  querieB 679  a 

(rardea,  how  to  mismanai^e  a..  676  a 

—  Kemp  on  laying  out  ....  *75  b 

Grape,  new 67S  b 

Grass  seeds 6S4  c 

Hedges,  Tliom  6S4  c 

Kemp  on  laying  oat  gardens..  673  b 

iLand,  frozen 6/3  a 

Lawns  and  cockchaifer  grub  ..  678  6 
Lymesylu-n  navale  ...........  6/7  a 


Maize  smut    ...6/ 

MtiDure,  fresh  and  fermented. .  6S*  6 

Master  and  servant 6^2  6 

Nect^rifie.  Stanwicb 676  a 

Oocidiurafleiuosum 678  6 

Onion  prnb 678  e 

Oialis  crenata 6/8  c 

Peas,  French 673  6 

Plants,  nutrition  of 6S5  c 

Plums  select 67S  a 

Potato,  euliure  of. 679  b 

Poiato  flour,  duty  on 679  c 

Rivers' BUrsery 6/9  o 

Roses,  select 679  a 

Rural  Hoars,  by  Mica  Cooper  ..  673  b 

S-^rvant  and  master. 632  6 

Sheep,  ftmear  for 68i  b 

Smut  ia  Maize 675  a 

Steam  power 683  c 

Sulphurator,  Epps's   6/9  a 

Villa  gardening    6/7  c 

Yiue,  ca'iure  of  a  helpmate  to 

the  culture  of  the  mind 677  (^ 


I  TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  FLOWERS. 

HENRY  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  by 
Appointment,  Flobist  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
HIS  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  be^s  to  recommend  his  ex- 
tensive coLection  of  TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  RANUNCU- 
LUSES,  ANEMONES,  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM,  GERA- 
NI0MS,  AURICULAS,  and  CARNATIONS.  He  begs  to  say 
that  tbis  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to  make  a  selection  of 
the  various  kinds.  His  CATALOGUE  wiU  be  forwarded,  by 
post,  on  application. 


WAXERER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  dsc,  is  just  published,  aud  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  Wateeee, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Wokiog,  Surrey. 

l^  Everybody  who  hag  any  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
aQtnmn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 


EDWARD  DENYER  is  now  prepared  to  send  out 
his  new  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Ornameatal  Trees,  (tc,  which  will  be 
forwarded,  by  enclosing  two  penny  stamps  to  his  Nursery, 
Loughborough-road,  Brixton.  E.  Denteb  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  no  Seed-shop  iu  London. 


AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
JOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
«J  PLANTS,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  &c.,  ia  now  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur- 
chasers every  facility  in  making  selections. 
American  Nursery.  Bagshot,  Surrey, 


DOUBLE  PANSY  "COMPACTCM." 

ADODS  has   a  fine   healthy   stock   of  the  above 
•  beautiful  novelty  which  he  is  now  sending  out  at  os, 
each,  or  seven  for  SQg.— Rose  Hill,  Brighton,  Oct.  26. 


FIRST  CLASS  SEEDLING  GERANIUM. 
XJUNDLE'S  BEAUTY  UF  MOiNTPELLIER.— For 

-Lv  a  description  of  this  valuable  flower,  see  the  Gardeiiersl 
Chronicle  of  Saturday,  Sept.  7.  It  is  a  sterling  flower,  and  wil 
be  sure  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Price  20s.  each.  One 
over  on  every  three  to  the  trade. 

Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co., 

Nurserymen,  Plymouth. 


GEORGE  JACKMAN,  Nurseryman,  Woking, 
Surrey,  1^  mile  from  the  Woking  Statioa  of  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  begs  to  announce  thdt  he  has  just  published 
anew  and  complete  CATALOGUE  of  his  American  Plants, 
Ornamental  Evergreens  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Rose?,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  dsc,  which  may  be  had 
gratis  on  application. 


MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cephalotasis  Fortunii.  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa,  Viburnum 
plieatum  and  macrccephalamj  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportuuity  of  stating  ihat  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  aud  Plans  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — Bagshot  Nurseries,  Oct.  26. 


NOW  SENDING  OUT. 

BECK'S  PELARGONIUMS.— The  TWO  GUINEA 
COLLECTIONS  of  Twelve  Plants  have  amongst  them 
RUBY,  SARAH,  and  DORCAS,  seedlings  not  sent  out  before, 
but  otten  exhibited  in  our  winning  coileijtioas.  The  set  may  be 
had  in  exchange  for  a  post-office  order  on  Brentford,  in  favour  of 
John  Dobson  ;  package  and  carriage  to  London  included. 
They  are  in  3-inch  pots,  and  wanting  an  immediate  shifting. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  prepaid  application,  enclosing  one 
postage  stamp. — Worton  Cotrage,  Isleworth. 


NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  HERTS. 
A  PAUL  AND  SON  respectfully  inform  their 
-AJk-»  Customers  and  the  Public  in  general,  that  their  New 
and  Descriptive  CATALOGUES  of  Ruses  and  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  now  ready.  AppUca- 
tions,  enclosing  two  stamps  for  the  Rose,  and  one  for  the 
Tree  Catalogue,  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 


PLANTS  FOR  BLOOMING  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY 
I.'^  WINTER  OR  EARLY  SPRING. 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  J.  ERASER,  Nurserymen,   Lea 
Bridge-road,  Esses,   beg  to  offer  the  following,  finely  set 
with  bloom-buds,  at  the  undermentiuned  moderate  prices  : 
AZALEA  INDICA,  in  fine  sorts         ...     185.  to  30s.  per  doz. 
EPACHIS  and  ERICAS,  ditto  ...     18s.  to  24s.         ,, 

RHODODENDRONS,  ditto    9s.  to  18s.        „ 

KALMIA   LaTIFOLIA 125.  to  18s.        ,, 

HARDY    AZALEAS,    including    fine 

Belgian  varieties  .       Ss.  to  18s, 

MOSS  AND  PROVENCE  ROSES  123. 

LILACS,  GUELDRB  ROSES,  DEUT- 

ZIAS.  WEIGELA  ROSEA,  &l.    ...     Hs. 
The  above  are  all  beautiful'y  grown,  and  well  established  in 
pots,  and  are  fit  forimmediate  forcing.    Remittances  respect- 
foUy  requested  Irom  unkuo?ro  corresjjondents, 


CHOICE    FLOWER    ROOTS,     CHEAP. 
Carriage  free,  as  see  below. 
The    finest    freah    Imported    HYACINTHS,    ANEMONES, 
CROCUSES,  &c.,  may  be  had  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices,  as  under. 


per  doz.— s.  d. 
Splendid  Hyacinths,  by 

name     ...        ...        ...    6  0 

Do.,    colours    separate, 
without  names          ...    3  0 
per  100 
Crocuses,  colours  sepa- 
rate        2  0 

Do.,  mixed         1  6 

Snowdrops,  double       ...    2  0 
Anemones,  splendid  dble.. 

by  name           20  0 

Do.  do.,  mixed 7  0 

Single  mixed       6  0 

Ranunculuses,  fine  mixed  3  6 

Do.,  scarlet  Turban    ...    3  6 
per  doz. 

Narcissus,  double  Roman  3  6 

Do.,  double  white        ...    1  6 

Do.,  Pheasant's  Eye    ...    1  6 

Jonquils,  sweet  double  .     2  6 

Tulips,  early  Van  Thol .    1  0 


per  doz. — j.  d. 


Tulips,  Toumsol 
Do.,  choice  for  beds 
Gladiolus  Gandavensis . 
Do.,  fine  mixed  ... 
Irises,  choice  by  name.. 

Do.,  fine  mixed 

Ixias,  fine  mixed 


each 


LUium.   lancirolium  ru- 

brum,  3s.  6d.  ;    album    1     6 
Cyclamen  of  sorts         ...     1     6 
Carnations  and  Picotees, 
choice  by  name         ...    1    0 

CJove-scented     0    9 

per  doz. 
Hollyhocks,  choice  dble., 
with  colours  marked  .    7    6 

Do.,  mixed  4.    0 

Violets,  purple  tree,  each  0    9 

Do.,  true  yellow 3    6 

Do.,  Russian  Superb    ...     0     9 
The  above  are  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 
N.B.  Parcels  of  not  less  thau  10s.  value  are  sent  carriage 
free  to  any  station  on  the  Great  Western,  South  Western,  or 
South  Eastern  Railway,  or  to  any  office  in  London  or  Bristol. 
Address  John  Sdtton  and  Sons,  Reading,  Berks. 


NEW  GERANIUMS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  have  still  left  fine  established 
plants  of  the  following  NEW  VARIETIES,  now  sending 
out,  ready  for  immediate  shifting  into  large  pots. 
d. 


Gipsy  Bride  (Foster's)...  10 

Con8iance(Do.) 7  6 

Conspicuum  (Do.)        ...  3  6 

Loveliness  (Beck's)       ...  5  0 

Governor  (Do.) 5  0 

Painter  (Do.)      5  0 

Rosalind  iDo.) 5  0 

Magnilieent  (Foquett's) 


Field  Marshal  (Symons')  7 
FlyiogDutchman(Gaioes')  7 
Princeof  Orange  (Hojle's)  7 
Satisfaction  (Do.)         ...    7 

Nonsuch  (Do,) 5 

ChristabeUDo.) 7 

Crispina  (Do.)     5 


6 
6 
0 
6 

0 

6  i  Nandee  (Do.)       5     0 

Any  12  of  the  above  may  be  selected  fur  31.  IQs.,  or  12  of  our 
own  selection,  carriage  free  to  London,  21.  15s. 

(Descriptive  Lists  will  be  forwarded  on  application.) 
"  12  new  varieties  of  1813  for  U.  os.  ;  or  20  varieties  for  21. 
*  12  fine  vars.  of  previous  years  for  15s.  ;  or  20  vars.  for  II.  Is. 
*  For  lists  of  the  above  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  October 
12th  and  September  2S(h. 

Remittan  ces  requested  from  unknown  correspondents.    Post- 
office  orders  pajabie  to  Bass  and  Beown. 
Seed  and  Horticultural  Estabiiihment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


AMBROSE'S  SEEDLING  FANCY  PELARGO- 
NIUMS.—To  be  sent  out  the  middle  of  October,  for  pre- 
payment only,  the  first  remittance  to  secure  the  first  selection. 
Post-office  orders  are  requested  to  be  made  payable  at  Chelsea. 

GAILiTY.— A  small,  disiinct,  and  pleasing  variety,  top  petals 
rich  mulberry,  with  a  pink  margin,  lower  petals  spotted  with 
the  same,  a  close  grower,  and  very  free,  the  leading  fancy 
flower  of  the  season.    2l5. 

BELLE  MARIE.— A  fine,  distinct  flower,  smooth,  and  of  fine 
substance,  top  petals  rich  mulberry,  margined  with  crimson, 
lower  petals  with  the  same  ;  constant  and  free  ;  the  only  fancy 
Geranium  that  obtained  a  certificate  at  the  Roval  Botanic 
Exhibition  of  1818.     21s. 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA.— A  great  novelty,  top  petals  deep  crim- 
son, shaded  with  purple  ;  lower  petals  much  the  same  colour, 
having  a  delicate  margin  of  pale  pink,  a  well-deflaed  white 
throat,  very  distinct,  the  truss  having  very  much  toe  appear- 
nce  of  an  Auricula  flower ;  a  close  grower,  and  very  Iree.   21s. 

PERFECTION.— Top  petals  bright  rose,  margined  with 
white  ;  lower  petals  spotted  with  rosy  iilac;  free  bluomer,  con- 
stant, and  excellent  habit.     10s.  6d. 

DELIGHT,  — Ground  colour  blush,  top  petals  having  a  beau- 
tiful piuk  blotch,  and  prettily  pencilled  with  rose  ;  line  habit, 
and  Jree  bloomer.    'Is  6d. 

PILOT.- Ground  colour  white;  top  petals  blotched  with 
mulberry,  lower  petals  having  a  spot  of  the  same  colour  on 
each  ;  fine  dwarf  habit,  and  very  free.    10s.  6d. 

W.  A.,  having  a  few  packets  of  Fancy  Geranium  Seed  to  dis- 
pose of,  begs  to  tSci-  the  same  at  23.  Qd.  per  packet  of  40  seeds. 

Battersea,  Oct.  26. 


TTART  AND  NICKLIN,  Florists,  Guildford,  re. 
J--*-  spectfu'ly  offer  the  undernamed  PLANTS,  strong  and 
healthy,  all  of  which  are  well  known,  and  established  in  cha- 
racter : 

GERANIUMS,— Rosalind,  Star,  Emily,  Crusader,  Field 
Marshal,  Loveliness  Blanche,  Mont  Biaoc  3,  Alonza,  Victory, 
Symmetry,  and  tJelle  of  the  Village.    21.  the  set. 

PaNSIES.- Juventa,  Premier,  Polyphemus,  Negro,  Con- 
ductor,  Uttosettr  Hero,  Lucy  Neal,  Pre  emioent.  Criterion, 
Gem,  Viceroy,  Lucy  Ashton,  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  Helen, 
Mrs.  BecU,  Androcles,  Heroine,  California,  Ariel,  and  Duchess 
of  NoifoJk.     11.  the  set. 

FUCHSIAS. —Striata,  Un'que,  Ignea,  Multiple?,  Mirabilis, 
Sir  J.  I-  al^taff,  Doa  Gl.vanni,  Pearl  ot  England,     lus.  the  set. 

Parties  wisning  for  a  part  and  not  the  whole  of  a  set  will  be 
treated  hberally.  No  charge  fur  package,  and  sent  free  to  any 
sta'ion  on  .he  South-western  or  Souih-easiern  Railffajs. 


CAMELLIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  &c. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall, 
London,  are  now  sending  out  healthy  young  plants,  with 
flower  buds,  of  good  sorts  of  CAMELLIAS,  at  30s.  per  dozen, 
packagg  included.  Also  good  plants,  for  flowering  this  autumn, 
of  the  best  and  newest  varieties  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  at 
12s  per  dozen,  package  included. 

C.  and  Sons  have  also  to  offer  a  fine  Stock  of  large  plants  of 
China  Arbor-vitse,  Hollies,  Common  Laurel,  Box,  Scarlet  Ar- 
butus, &c.,  at  very  moderate  prices. 


J  AND  J.  FAIRBAIRN  having  an  immense  Stock 
•  of  remarkably  fine  FRUIT  TREES,  trained  and  un- 
trained, consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears, 
Plums  and  Cherries,  in  a  large  assortment  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds ;  also  a  very  large  stock  of  ornamental  Forest 
Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens,  on  land  they  are 
anxious  to  clear,  are  induced  respectfully  to  solicit  the  atten* 
tion  of  Gentlemen  planting  to  an  inspection  of  the  same,  whiclE 
they  intend  to  offer  at  such  prices  for  cash  as  they  hope  will 
insure  their  liberal  orders. 

J.  and  J.  F.  also  beg  leave  to  solicit  the  attention  of  Gentle- 
men wishing  to  furnish  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  &c.,  to 
their  stock  of  Cape  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Chinese  Azaleas, 
Boronias,  &c.,  which  is  unusually  large  and  fine  this  season, 
to  which  they  will  affix  the  most  moderate  prices,  to  induce  the 
favour  of  extensive  orders. 

Nurseries,  Clapham,  near  London,  Oct.  26, 


CHOICE  FRUITS,  &c.— Planters  are  respectfully 
informed  that  YODELL  and   Co.  possess  an  extensive 
stock  of  strong  and  healthy  plants  of  the  uoder-mentioned : 
FASTOLFF  RASPBERRRY  (true),  as  originally  sent  out  bjL 
Youell  and  Co.,  15s.  per  100. 
Large  White  do.,  2-ts,  per  100, 
CornwalPa  Victoria,  8s.  per  100. 
CURRAI^TS. —Improved  large  White  Dutch,  5s.  per  dozen. 
Large  Black  i^aples,  6s.  per  dozen. 
Raby  Castle,  or  Victoria  (red),  6s.  per  dozen. 
Knighi's  Sweet  Red,  63.  perdczen. 
Knight's  Large  Red,  6s.  per  dozen. 
Bed  Grape,  4s.  per  dozen. 
GOOSEBERRIES  of  the  finest  sorts,  by  name,  selected  for 

size,  combined  with  flavour,  5s.  per  dozen. 
RHUBARB.— Myati's  Linnieus, , Mitchell's  Ro^al  Albert,  and 
Myatt's  Victoria,  125.  per  dazen, 
Youeli's  Tobolfek,  fine,  for  forcing,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen, 
ASPARAGUS.— Giant,  strong,   4  years  old,   for  forcing,  5s. 
per  100. 
Di.).        do.        2  and  3  years  old,  2s,  6d.  and  3s.  Gd.  per  100. 
SEAKALE,  strong,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

WHITE  IHORN,    twice    transplanted    (very  strong),  7s,  6d. 
per  1000. 
Do.  1  and  2  years  transplanted,  4s.  Gd.  and  5s.  6d.  per  1000. 
Do.  4  3  ears,  strong  and  fine,  with  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots,  as  good  as  transplanted,  3s.  per  1000,  or  121.  lOs. 
per  100,000. 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  selected  from 
the  gardens  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,   and   war- 
ranted true  to  name,  can  be  euppUed  in  maiden  and  trained 
trees  of  the  finest  quality,  and  forward  for  bearing'. 
Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 


PLANTING  SEA30N.-NURSERY  GROUNDS. 
BED  LOCaE,  NORTH  STONEHA.M,  NEAR  SOUTH- 
AMPTON.—An  unlimited  supply  of  every  description  of 
i'OREST,  FRUIT,  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AMERI- 
CAN PLANTS,  AND  PLOWBBINa  SHRUBS,  may  be  pro- 
cured from  these  extensive  grounds,  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices,  printed  Catalogues  of  which  may  bo  had  of  the  pro.' 
prietor,  WM.  ROGER;?,  Sen.,  NtTssEKiMAN  and  CoNTaACTUtQ 
Planter. 

Tran  planted  Forest  Tree?,  1  to  2  feet,  adapted  for  extensive 
forest  or  Coppice  Pluntiog,  usually  sola  by  the  thousand  ;  and 
also  of  a  large  size,  for  Ornamental  Planting,  or  immediate 
effect,  from  '6  to  12  feet,  the  prices  varying  from  25^.  to  ol.  p.  100. 

Ash,  Beecb,  Birch,  Us.  to  St)s.  per  lOuO  ;  Spanish  Chestnutl- 
20s.,  305.,  and  40s.  ;  Lai-ch  Fir,  7s.  Gd.  to  20s. ;  Spruce,  20s,  SOs. 
and  ll'j.  ;  Scotch,  10s.,  15s.,  and  203.  ;  Pinaster,  10s.'  los.',  and 
20s. ;  Sea  Pinq^adapted  for  exposure  to  the  sea,  15s.,  25s.,  and 
40s. ;  Mahonia,  for  cover,  40s.  to  80s.  ;  Hazel,  15s.,  20s.  and 
363.  ;  Englisb  Oak,_15j.,  20s.,  and  40s.  ■.  Poplar,  205.,  30s  '  and 
■10s.  ;  Quicks,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  10s. 

Planting  contracted  f  jr  to  any  extent  from  SI.  to  20}.  per  acre. ' 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Rhododendron  ponticum,  2  to  6  inches,  20s.,  40s.,  and  80s  ner 
1000  ;  1  foot,  single  stems,  fit  for  working,  10s,  per  100  ■  iT to 
i  feet,  strong,  20s.  to  40s.  per  100,  fit  for  planting  out  at  once  to 
cover  ;  4  to  6  feet,  single  stems,  for  vforkiug  the  beautiful 
scarlet  and  other  fine  kinds,  6i)s.  per  100.  Tree  Rhododendrons' 
may  thus  become  as  generally  cultivated  as  Tree  Roses. 
Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  hybrid  scarlet,  lilac 
and  white,  with  large  handsome  trusses  of  flowers,  4  to  6  inches' 
25s.  ;  1  foot,  40s.  per  100  ;  Kalmia  ladfolia,  2  to  4  inches,  3s.  to 
12s.  6d.  per  100  ;  1  to  2  feet,  blooming  buds,  60s.  per  100  •  3  to 
3  feet,  fine,  75s.  per  100  ;  Epigjea  repens,  505.  per  100;  and  all 
other  American  plants  at  equally  low  ptices. 

Dwart  Rose  Stocks  for  working.  8s.  per  lOi) ;  Single  Camellias 
25s.,  40s.,  and  50s.  per  100,  fit  for  working  ;  Double  Camellias' 
of  sorts,  on  own  roots,  6  to  9  inches,  12s.  per  dozen  •  Pintis 
(Abies)  Douglasi,  from  seed,  6  to  9  inches,  101.  per  lOo'or  30s, 
per  dozen;  Arbutus,  12  inches,  Ss.  per  luO ;  IJ  foot,  20s.  per 
100  ;  2  feet,  30s.  per  100  ;  Laurel,  Ss.  to  20s.  per  100  ;  Lauroatinus 
bedded,  405.  per  1000,  Ss.  per  100;  Variegated  Holly,  Ifoot,  25s'. 
per  100 ;  Clematis  azurei  grandiflora,  6s.  per  dozen,  42s.  per 
100;  Deutzia  scabra,  2  feec,  12s.  6d.  per  100  ;  Common  China 
Rose,  12s.  cd.  per  100  ;  Tree  Roses  of  the  most  select  kinds,  52, 
per  100  ;  Dwarf  Roses,  5o  sorts,  named,  503.  per  100  ;  Double 
While,  Double  Red,  and  N.w  Crimson  Thorns,  40s.  per  lOO,  6s. 
per  dozen  ;  Large  Dutch  Honeysuckles,  12s.  6d.  per  100  ;  Giant 
Irish  Ivy,  8s.  per  luO. 

The  prices  are  for  wholesale,  if  ordered  in  less  qnantities  a 
higher  price  will  be  charged.  All  orders  above  6J.  carriage 
piid  to  London. 

American  purchasers  will  find  great  advantages  in  procuring 
their  supplies  from  these  grounds,  from  their  proximity  to  the 
Docks  whence  the  Ameiican  steam-packets  take  their  de- 
parture, thus  saving  the  delay  and  expeB9«3  of  Land  Carriage, 
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WM.  FOSTER,  Nursertmax,  SeedsmaNj  and 
Floei-t,  Stroud.  Gloucestershire,  has  a  large  stock  of 
good  transplanted  LARCH  ..f  various  sizes  to  offer ;  prices  will 
be  given  on  applicatioo,  with  samples  if  requ-red. 

JH-B.  W.  F.  has  a  choice  selection  of  Fruit  trees  for  wall  Sj 
orcbaids,  &c.     Ai^o  Seeds,  &.C. 


FOR  SALE,  250  PINE  PLANTS,  the  property  of 
a  Gentlemcin  ;  consis'ing  of  100  Fruiting  PJants,  20  in 
Fruit  100  successions,  and  about  50  Crowns  and  Suckers. 
The  greater  pare  are  Black  Jamaicas,  ai  ein  escelieat  condition, 
and  perfectly  clean.— For  particulars  apply  to  R.  Maceat, 
Stoke  Kewingfon   Londnp. 


■WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MiRESFIELD,  JfEAE. 
UCKFtELD    SUSSEX, 

THE  PLANTING  SEASON  being  near  at  hand, 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON  respectfully  inform  their  friends 
that  their  stock  of  ROSES  is  this  season  more  extensive  than 
CTer.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Nur.-ery  aboun<is  in  every 
description  of  SEEDLING  AND  TRANSPLANTED  FOREST 
TREES;  also  Ameiican,  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees,  *fcc.,  &,c.,  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  gentlemen  planting. 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  iree  on  application. 


TRUE  Double  ROMAN  narcissus,  Ss.  per 
dozen.  Tbe  most  fragrant  and  earliest  flowering  of  all  the 
NarcissU'-.  ROBEkT  H^hL  begs  to  advise  the  arrival  of  his 
Annual  Importation  of  ihe  above-named  BULBS,  in  fine 
healthy  condition.  Also,  fine  Dutch  HYACINTHS  6s.  per 
dozen,  or  3  dozen  for  15s.  Crocus,  Jonquils,  Tulipg,  &c.,  at  his 
Foreign  Warehouse,  h3,  South  Audlej-street,  Grosvenor-sq^uare, 
facing  the  Chapel.  Priced  Catalogues  may  be  had  by  post,  and 
postage  stamps  taken  in  payment. 


HYACINTHS  AND  OTHER  ROOTS. 

EENDLE'S  NEW  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 
B0LBOUS  ROOTS 
~  Is  just  published,  and  can,  be  had  on  application^  gratis. 
It  contains  a  descriptive  List  oj  all  the  best  Hyacinths^ 
Tuhpsj  Iris,  Ranunculus^  Anemones^  Crocus,  Liliums, 
Gladiolus,  Ixia,  §c ,  loith  some  ea/aelleni  cultural 
ADVICE  as  to  the  best  method  of  grotving  them.  It  will 
ie  found  of  great  service  to  all  yroivers. 

The  **  Collections  of  Seeds  "  sent  out  by  us  having  given  such 
universal  satisfaction,  we  have  been  induced  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing "Collections  ot  Roots,"  which  we  are  certain  will  please  every 
purchaser. 

For  tbe  List  of  Roots  contained  in  the  Collections,  see  otir 
new  Book  Catalogue. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS.  £    s.  d. 

23"o.  1  Collection,  all  the  mostapproved  sorts  ...     3    0     0 

"So.  2  Cllection,  containing  smaller  quantities  ...     2     0     0 

Wo.  3  Collection,  for  a  small  Gardtn        ...         '. 10    0 

For  details  of  Collecttons,  see  Catalogne. 
100  Hyacinths  in  100  very  fine  sorts.      Purchaser's 

selection         30    0 

100  Hyacinths  in  50  fine  sorts.  Purchaser's  selection  2  10  0 
50  Hyacinths  in  50  superior  sorts  ditto  ...     1  10    0 

50  Hyacinths  in  25  superior  sorts  ditto  ...     1    5     0 

24  Hyacinths  in  12  superior  vaiietiee         ditto  ...    0  12     0 

12  Hyacinths  in  12  superior  varieties  ditto  ...060 

Where  the  selection  of  Hyacinths  is  left  to  W*  E,  R. 
and  Co.,  they  request  to  be  informed  whether  they  are 
intended  for  water,  potSy  or  the  open  ground;  also 
whether  single  or  double  Hyacinths  are  preferred. 
When  the  choice  is  left  to  them  they  generally  send  about 
iwO'thirds  double,  and  one-third  single,  which  gives  a 
greater  variety.  Purchasers  may  rely  upon  realty  good 
sorts  being  selected  when  the  choice  is  left  to  ourselves^ 
and  we  will  guarantee  to  give  thsm  satisfaction. 

For  Catalogues,  and  further  informatinn,  apply  to 

WILLIAJI  E.  RENDLE  and  Co., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 
N.B.  Our  Hyacinths  and  other  roots  have  just  arrived  from 

Holland  in  esceUent  condition. 

FIRST  CLASS  CRIMSON   PIZaRRE   CARNATION. 

WOOD'S  *' SOUTH  LONDON,"  which  was  awarded 
a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the  Rojal  South  London 

Show  in  1849,  and  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  the 
floriculturai  press  at  the  time,  is  now  ready  for  sending  out. 
Being  above  the  average  size,  it  will  be  found  a  first-rate 
flower  ior  showing  in  collections,  as  well  as  single  blooms. 
Price,  lOs.  per  pair,  postage  fiee. 

Also  Wood's  "^'r.  HERBERT,"  a  first  class  heavy-edged 
purple  Picotee,  at  5a.  per  pair,  postage  free. 

Cash  with  orders  from  unknown  cor-espondents  is  respect- 
ftilly  requested. — Wood  and  Ingham.  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 

NEW  GERaNIDMS,  CINERARIAS,  &c. 

BENJAMIN    R.  CANT,    St.  Juhu-atreet   Nursery, 
Colchester,  hegs  to  offer  strong,  handsome,  healthy  plants 
of  the  undermentioned,  feeling  confident  they  will  give  entire 
satisfactioo. 
GERANIUM,  Magnificent  (Foqaett's)  ...       each    7s.  Gd. 

„  Gipsy  Bride  (Foster's)  7     6 

„  Field  Marshal  {Symons')       7     6 

„  Prince  of  Orange  (Eoyle's) 7    6 

„  Crusader  iHoyle's)       2    6 

„  Brilliant  (Topping's) 2     6 

FANCY  GERANIUMS,  AiboLii  (Henderson's)        ...        2    6 
),  „  Hero  of  Surrey  (Gaines')    ...        2     6 

CINERARIAS. 


Annie  fHenderson)  each  la.  Od 

Adela  YillierR,  do. 

Angelique,  do.   ... 

Bessy,  do. 

Carlotta  Grisi,  do. 

Delight,  do. 

Eleanor,  do. 

Emperor,  do. 

Flora  M'lvor,  do. 


Lady  Gertrude  (Hender- 

3    6  son)        each  25.  Od 

...  2    0      Matilda,  do 1    0 

...  2    0       >ymph,  do 2     0 

..  2  6  Othello  (Mackie's)  ...  2  6 
...  2  0  Speciosa  (Henderson)...  1  Q 
...  1  0  San^pareil  (Kendall)  ...  2  0 
,..2  0  Wellington  (Henderson)  2  0 
..2     6       Wedding  Ring,  do.      ...  2    0 

Calceolaria  grandis  (small)  each    2s,  fid. 

EscaiJonia  macrantha  (amall)         5    o 

Hoya  bella        2    6 

Mitraria  coccinea       from  Is.  6d.  to  2    6 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
K.B.  Havirg  a  very  lar^e  stock  of  Geraniums  "Field  Mar- 
Bhal"  and  "  Prince  of  Orange,"  B.  R.   C.  is  induced  to  offer 
them  To  the  Trade  at  tl.  \Qs.  per  dozen. 

Carriage  paid  to  Londnu  aud  Norwich  and  all  intermediate 
stations  on  the  Eastern  Coumiee  and  Easteru  Union  Railways, 

'pO  BE  SOLD.-From  5000  to  6000  Seedling  Wal- 
-*-  nut-irees,  15  to  30  inches  in  bright,  and  about  lOuO  Com- 
mon China  Rose-treeii,  of  ibis  gear's  growth.  — For  price  inquire, 
pre-paid,  to  Mr.  WiLLiiM  Coles,  Dube's  Head  Inn,  Romsey, 
Hants. 

npo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  NUKSERY  A^D  SEED 

BUSINESS,  eligibly  Miua'td  in  a  liigMy  increasing  neigh- 
courh.od,  niib  an  ui.txpind  Li-ase  of  21  \e<.rs.  Any  person 
commanding  a  capiiai  tenveeu  iQji.  and  3i'0i.  will  find  ihi^  an 
oppor[unu>  seldom  to  be  met  wi.d.— For  lurther  particulars 
apply  by  letter  to  H.  B.,  at  the  Ofiice  ot  this  Faper, 


|\  j  ESSR3.  J.  AND  H.   BROWN  inform  the  nobility 

■L*  J.   and  gentry  they  supply  large  or  small  quantitiea  of  fine 

Evergreens,  Ornamental  Shrub-,  Superior  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  to 

furnish  New  Walls,    Gardens,   and   Pleasure  Grounds.      Also 

Choice  Plants  for  New  Conservatories,  &c.   Packages  forwarded 

t'l  any  part  of  the  Uni'ed  Kingdom  or  the  Continent. 

Fine  Dwarf  and  Standard  Trained   Peaches,  Nectarines, 

Apricots,  Plums,  Pears,   and  Cherries.      The  best  and 

most  approved  eorts  of  these  respective  kinds,  true  to     s 

name,  each,  2s   6(?..  or  per  dozen      ...  ...  ...     24 

Untrained  or  Maiden  Ditto,  Is.  6d.  each,  or  per  dozen  ...  Jo 
Apples,  Dwarfs  and  Standards  of  best  sorts,  per  dozen...  15 
Fme  Gonseberrie?,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  per  dozen  3 
Fine  Figs,  Medlars,  Walnuts,  and  Mulberries,  e^^ch  ...  2 
Strong  Vines  from  eyes  and  layers,  in  pots,  per  dozen  ...  15 
Filberts,  new  thin  shelled  and  red  skinned,  per  dozen...  3 
Strawberries,  ail  the  varieties  by  the  dozen  or  100. 

CHOICE  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
Andromeda  floribunda,  fine  blooming  plants,  per  dozen    13    0 
25  Azaleas,  new  hardy  Belgian  varieties,  on  their  own 

roots,  with  flower-buds,  one  of  a  sort,  by  namej 
25  American  Azaleas,  ditto         dit'o 
6  Atidrpmedas,  of  sons,  including  fioribunda 
6  Kalmias  and  Ledums,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name 
12  Hardy  Heaths,  of  sorts,  ditto 

9.b  Hardy  American  Shrubs,  one  of  a  sort  by  name 
12  Rhododendrons,  including  scarlet,  white,  and  rose, 

hardy  varieiies 
New  Hardy  Yellow  Rhododendrons,  each,  7s.  6d.  to    ... 
Fine  Hardy  Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  2  feet,  per  doz.     ... 
Fioe  Seedling  Rhododendrons,  1  foot,  hardy  hybrid  vara., 


20 
15 


10 

12 
10 
10 


per  100         ..             ...             ...             ...             ...             ...  20 

Evergreen  Oaks  and  Berberis,  in  varieties,  per  100         ...  7 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  3  feet,  well  grown  in  pots,  per  doz,...  10 

6  Fine  Hardy  MagnoHas,  one  ot  a  sort,  by  name         ...  10 

50  Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  by  name                ...  16 

12  Tea-scented  Rose',  one  ot  a  sort,  by  name,  in  pots...  9 

Standard  and  halt-standard  Roses,  per  dozen,  12s.  and  15 

Moss  Roses,  per  100            ...             ...             ...             ,.,  25 

New  Crimson  Moss  Rose,  per  dozen             ...            ...  6 

Bourbon  Roses,  and  Geant  des  Batailies,  in  pots, 

per  dozen            ...            ...            ...            ...            .„  10 

Scotch  Ro^es,  one  of  a  sort,  per  dozen         ...            ...  6 

Doable  White  and  Purple  Primula  Sinensis,  each  ...  1 

12  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  one  of  a  sort,  blooming  plants  25 

12  Ch  ice  Camellias,  by  name,  ditto            ditto              ...  30 

50  Superior  Greenhouse  Plants,  oneof  asort,  byname...  45 

24  Choice  Ericas,  one  of  a  sort,  byname          ...             ...  15 

12  Orchidaceous  Plants,    choice  species,  and  good  plants  30 


12  Newest  ChryT^anthemums,  distinct  varieties  ...       8 

12  New  D^vdrf  Liliputian  Chrysanthemums,  ditto  ...  10 

Fine  New  Ttllow  Fico'ees  and   Carnations  of  best 
show  sorts,  with  names,  per  pair  ...  ...       2 

Pinks,  very  best  show  sorts,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair  12 
Violets  :  Arborea,  Russian,  and  Neapolitan,  per  doz.      4 

Tree  Pceony  arborea,  fine  vars.,  strong  plants,  per  doz,  12 
Fancy  and  other  Geraniums,  best  sorts,  per  dozen  ...  9 
Passifioras,  Jasminums,  and  Clematis,  of  sorts,  each      1     6 

Cryptomeria  iaponica  and  6  choice  Pious,  for  ...  10     0 

Hyacinths,  Crocus,   Tulips,  Lilies,  and  all  kinds  of  Dutch 
roots  for  forcing,  ic. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newiogton,  London,  Oct.  26. 


s.  d. 
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BASS  AND   BROWN'S    DESCRIPTIVE    PRICED 
CATALOGUE  of  CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS,   SELECT 
ROSES    AND    SHRUBS    HARDY    CLIMBING   AND    HER- 
BACEOUS   PLANTS,    PRIZE    GOOSEBERRIES,    &,c.,    sent 
by  post  on  application.     Our  DUTCH  BULBS   have  arrived  in 
fine  condition.     The  following  selections  are  offered  : 
HYACINTHS  IMPORTED,  with  printed  instructions, 
for  pots,   ground,   or  glasses,  50  varieties,  in  very- 
choice  assorfment 
25  do.,  15s.  to  25s.  ;  12  do.  Gs.  to     ... 
RANUNCULUSES,  free  by  post,  with  printed  inatruc- 
tioas  for  culture:   100  roots  in  100  very  fine  va- 
rieties, from  superb  seedaugs  and  others 
50  roots,  in  50  superb  teedling  varieties     ... 
25      ditto      25        ditto  ditto 

55      ditto      50  fine  varieties 

Finest  mixed,  per  100,  10s.  ;  fine  mixed,  S«.  (6«,  free 
by  post). 
ANEMONES. — 100  superb  named  double  varieties 
50  ditto,  ISs.  ;  25  ditto 

Finest  mixed,  per  100,  10s.  6d. ;  fine  mixed,  per  100 
Fine  mixed,  single,  per  lb. 
GLADIOLL— 50  -plendid  early  and  late  varieties 
25  ditto,  30s.  ;  12  ditto 

12  splendid  early  varietie?,  10s.  Gd.  ;  12  fine  ditto  ... 
Fine  mixed  early  hybrids,  per  dozen 
ColviUii,  3s.  Qd.  per  dozen  ;  ColvUli  rubrum,  7s.  6d. 
per  dozen ;  C.  superbum,  5s  per  dozen ;  Ganda- 
vensis,   5s.    per  dozen;   P^cittacinus,  Is.    Gd.    per 
dozen  ;  P.  sanguineus,   7s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Insig- 
nis,  ISs   per  dozen. 
EARLY  TULIPS.— 30  roo^s,  in  30  fine  varieties 
60  roots,  in  30  ditto,  13s  ;  90  roots,  in  30  ditto 
20  roots,  in  20  fine  varieties 

40  ditto,  in  20  ditto,  125.  6d  ;  60  ditto,  in  20  ditto  ... 
Verv  fine  mixed  varieties,  per  dozen 
DOUBLE  TULIPS.— 12  roots  of  12  fioe  varieties 

24  ditto,  in  12  varieties,  7s.  Qd.  ;  36  ditto,  in  12  va- 
rieties ... 

LATE  TULIPS.— 50  choice  varieties,  50s. ;  25  ditto      ... 

Finest  ndxed,  15s.  per  100  ;  fine  mixed,  per  100 
IRIS. — 30  splendid  English  varieiies  ... 
20  ditto,  9s.  ;  12  ditto 

Tery  fine,  without  names,  mixed,  per  IfQ  ... 
12  fine  German  varieties,  9s.  ;  mixed,  per  doz, 
CROCUS. — 100  roots  of  each  of  13  showy  varieties     ... 
50  roots  of  each,  15s.  ;  separate  varieties,  p.  10  i,  2s.  to 
NARCISSUS,  JONQUILS,  and  all  other  roots  in  great 
variety,  at  low  prices.   (See  Catalogue.) 
SELECT  PLANTS. 
HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.  — 100    showy   va- 
rieties ... 
50  ditto,  17s.  6d.  ;  25  ditto,  10s.  6d. ;  12  ditto 
100  superior  and  new  varieties 
50  ditto,  30s. ;  25  ditto.  ITs.  Qd.  j  12  ditto  ... 

25  varieties,  best  adap  ed  for  rockwork,  12s. ;  12  for 
ANTIRRHINUMS.— 12  tii.e  aud  showy  varieties 

12  superior  and  new  varieties  (WooUer's,  &c.) 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    fine  plants  for  flowering.— 13 
Splendid  new  varieties  ... 

60  best  varieties,  including  tbe  above 

40  ditto,  30i  :  25  fine  vars.,  17s.  6d  ;  12  ditto 
C.A.MELLIA'^. — 12  tine  varieiies,  well  set  with  buds 
INDIAN  AZALEAS,— 12  very  fine  varieties,  18i.  ;  6  do. 
CAPE  HLATHS — 12  tine  early  flowering  varieties 
HARDY   AZALEAS. — 12  splendio  distinct  varieties     ... 

Fine  mixed,  9s.  per  doz.  ;  large  yellow,  per  doz,     ... 
ROSES  in  exteiiSive  variety.    (See  Catalogue  ) 
F.^ONIES, — JHerbBceous  varitiies,  mixed,  per  doz. 

„  arborea  papdverac^a,  each 

RIBES. — 6  fine  floHerioi;  varieties 
HARDY  SHRUBS.— 12  new  and  select  varieties 

Goods  free  to  London,  and,  for  long  cairiage,  extra  articles 
presented.  Reaiittances  r^qufSted  fiom  unknown  cone- 
pponden  s,  Posr-ofljte  orders  payable  to  St£PH£N  Beown,  or 
to  Bass  and  Hbow^,  S«ed  and 'iloriiculturai  i^stablibhmeat, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk, 


REWARD.— ALEXANDEK  RUSSELL,  supposed 
to  assume  the  name  of  JdDjes  Alexander,  a  gentle- 
man's Gardener,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  George  Robins, 
Esq. ;  then  in  the  service  of  E.  Brande,  Esq.,  of  Tum- 
ham  Green;  then  with  Lord  Lonsdale,  of  Barnes,  Surrey; 
and  la^erly  with  B.  Lumley,  Esq.,  *'  The  Chancellors,"  Ham- 
mersmith. The  said  Alexander  Russell  is  a  niitive  of  Scotland, 
speaks  with  a  broad  accent,  is  about  55  years  of  age,  5  feet  6  or 
7  inches  in  height,  rouod  shoulders,  sandy  whiskers,  and  a 
downcast  look.  Any  person  giving  information  as  to  his  place 
of  residence,  if  living,  or  place  of  burial,  if  dead,  will  be  hand- 
somely rewarded.  Apply  personally,  or  by  letter  addressed  to 
H.  F.,  Mr.  Luff^s,  Bootmaker,  Kew,  Surrev. 

TO  GENTLEMEN  PLANTING  FRUITS,  AND   TO  THE~ 
TRADE  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN     BELL,    having    disposed    of    his    Nursery 
Bu£ia°ss.    bess  to  offer  the  remainder  of  his  tine  heal  thy 
Stock  of  FRUIT  TREES,  at  the  following  low  prices,  having 
only  a  short  time  to  clear  the  Ground: 
APPLES. 

Dwarf  Plants         

Standards 

Espaliers      

FEARS. 

Dwarf  Plants         

Standards 

Pyramidal,  fine  bushy    

Espaliers      ...        

PLUMS. 


Per  Doz. 


0    9 
0  15 


Per  10  0. 

£1  105. 
3     0 
5    0 


0  6 
0  12 
0  12 

0  18 


Dwarf  Plants 
Standards  ... 
Espaliers 


CHERRIES. 


Dwarf  Plants 

Standards   ...        

Espaliers      

Dwarf  Maiden  Plants      

,,      Trained      

Standard  Trained 

Figs,  of  sorts.  

Gooseberries,  100  varieties 
Currants,  black,  white,  and  red 


0  6 
0  12 
0  18 

0  6 
0  12 

0  18 
0     9 


3  0 
0  12 
0  12 


Fine  Standard  Roses      0  12       4=    0 

Half        „  „  0     9        3    0 

Dwarf  worked,  6  to  12  inches 0    6        2    0 

Catal  gues  will  be  sent  by  inclosing  one  penny  stamp 
J.  BiXL'Sj  3,  Exchange-street,  Norwich. 

A  remittance  requested  from  tm^known  correspond c-^s. 
Strong  4-year-old    Whitethorn,  2s,   Gd.  per  1000,  in   large 
quantities. 


TiLEY'S  VIOLA  ARBOREA,   ok    PERPETUAL 
TREE    VIOLET.- Viola  Aebosea,   or  the  Pespexual 
0    Tbee  Violet  (true).— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
*^    above,  and  great  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
0    season  by  Edward  Tilet,  he  be^s  to  state  that  he  has  this 
0    year  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommeud,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.     Tney  are  beauti- 
fully  scented  ;    the    blooms  are  as  large  as    the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  August  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.     Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
will  scent  a  large  greeuhouse  ;  and  a  small  bed,  9   feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  sufficient  to  turnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the   whole  of  the   winter   and   the   spring.      They   should   be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
will  thrive  and  bloom  finer  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 

E,  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  fersia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  bustiy  heads  to  theni, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  tbera  at  the  same  time.  Large 
bushy  plants,  Qs.  per  dozen;  smaller  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen ;  or 
It,  per  hundred. 

Also  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  VTOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LUTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
bushy  plants  2s   6d.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto.  Is.  6d-  each, 

KlTi^EY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  well-rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

True  BAIH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is.  per  packet. 
Extra  fine  6WEET  WILLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  24  distinpt 
0    varieties,  Is.  ptr  packet. 

0  '      ANTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  all  the  best  varieties,  I5.  per 
6  '  packet. 

WINTER  CUCUMBER.— Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  2s.  Gd. 
per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  ba  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Posj^office  ocdgr, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps. 

Sold  by  Edwabd  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  PloHst, 
14,  Abbey  Church-jard,  Bath. 
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TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND   PLANTERS 
IN    GENERAL. 

WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Nci^sEKYMAN  and  Contract- 
ing Planter,  begs  to  inform  persons  engaged  in 
Planting,  that  his  extensive  Stock  of  FOREST  TREES, 
EVERGREENS,  and  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHtvUBS,  is  this  season  finer  than  it  has  b  en  for  many  years 
past.  The  Forest  Trees  consisc  of  strong  bedded  Alder,  Ash, 
Beech,  Birch,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Hazel,  Red-heart  Willow, 
Scotch  and  Larch  Firs,  «fcc.,  all  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  teet  high,  A 
large  quanci  y  of  English  Oak,  from  3  to  8  feet  high,  very  fine. 

The  Evergreens  comprise  large  Spruce,  Silver,  Weymouth, 
Scotch  and  Larch  Firs,  from  6  to  12  feet,  well  grown,  and  wiU 
remove  with  safety  ;  common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Green 
Hollies,  American,  Chinese,  and  Siberian  Arbor-Vitae ;  Finns 
maritima,  austriaca,  and  other  Evergreens  in  ^reat  abundance. 
About  500  Quercus  sessiliflora  or  Fir  Oak,  about  G  feet  in  the 
,  stem,  with  fane  heads  ;  will  remove  with  safety;  they  are  well 
\  adapted  for  avenues  or  park  scenery. 

j  Gentlemen  planting  new  places  or  improving  their  estates 
will  do  well  to  apply  toMr.  Y,,ashe  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  planung  in  all  its  branches,  and  from  the  quantity 
of  large  Evergreens  he  grows  is  enabled  to  contract  to  any  ex- 
tent at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Y.  has  also  a  very  fine  collection  of  Coniferous  plants, 
from  2  to  4  feet,  and  large  specimeos,  con.isiing  of  Cedars 
Deodara  and  Lebanon ;  Araucaria  imbiicata,  Cryptomeria 
japonica,  Taxodium  sempervirens,  Pious  insignia,  Abies 
Douglasii,  (tc,  of  which  he  would  invite  apersonal  inspection. 

His  priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had,  on  appli- 
cation, for  two  postage  siamps. 

An  immense  quantity  of  strong  bedded  Whitethorn  or  Quick 
for  Fencing  and  Mah'onia  aquituiium,  or  Amtrican  Berberry, 
for  cover,  which  will  be  sold  cheap  if  taken  in  quantity. 

Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  two  miles  from  the 
Godaiming  Station  of  the  South- Westtrn  Railway,  where  con- 
veyances can  always  be  obtained. 

TO    SJJALL    CAPITALISTS,    BUILDERS.  NURSBttYitEifT 

MARKET-GARDENER^.    AND    OTHERS. 

ELIGIBLE  QjePORTUNITY. 

TO  BE  LET.  from  30  to  40  acres  of  LANT)  (old 
Pasture  to  be  broken  up),  on  ion;;  leases,  in  suitable  lots 
for  any  of  .he  abofe  purposes,  about  one  mile  Ironi  a  rising  sea- 
p  rt  iind  market  town  adjoining  a  turupike-roiid,  mth  exten- 
hive  frontage.  For  furtbe  particulars,  apply  by  letter,  prepaid, 
10  S  L.,  Bus.  101;,  Post-office,  Gloucester.  SA.iS.  Near  a  raUway 
station. 
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NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY— MYATT'S 
'*  SDRPRlSe;." — This  is  a  variety  raised  from  the  BrUi-.h 
Queen,  wbich  it  resembles,  though  of  a  more  robust  habit,  anil 
a  very  free  bearer,  proiiuciog  a  greater  abun^iaace  of  those 
large  angular-sbaped  Strawberries  than  any  othtr  variety,  and 
finishing:  off  the  last  fruit  of  a  good  size,  price  5ii5.  per  100. 

Also  Myatt's  Fleanor,  5s.  British  Qaeen,  Globe,  Mammoth, 
Comte  de  Paris.  Hooper's  Seedling,  Keens'  Seedling,  Swan- 
ston's  Seedling,  Elton  Pme.  Ss.  6d.  Fertilised  Hautbois,  os. 
Cmh  U'6  Black  Prince.  10s  6d.  per  100.  Kitle^'s  Goliah,  3s.  Gd. 
per  doz.,  or  20s.  per  100.— Manor  Farm,  Depiford. 


common  Oat-smut.  The  smut-balls,  at  a  certain  I  it  is  necessary  to  understand  in  deciding  upon  the 
stage  of  growth,  pour  out,  when  torn  or  ruptured,  a  ;  arrangement  of  garden  ground.  How  much  it  is 
large  quantity  of  black  fluid,  which  has  a  peculiar  ;  wanted  is  evident  when  we  look  at  the  hideous 
disagreeable  somewhat  pungent  smell,  and  contains  deformities  that  surround  us — from  the  Cockney 
"  ■         -    "      A,         


LARGE    SURPLUS    STOCK    OF    FOREST    TREES, 

SHKUBS,  ic.,    NOW  ON'  SALE   AT 

SENDLE'S   NURSERY.    PLTilOOTH.      Established   1785, 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO  ,  Plymouth,  have 
a  large  SURPLUS  STOCK  of  Ihc  following 
TREES  and  SHRUBS ;  and  as  the  grouudis  required 
for  othfr  purposes,  they  wilt  be  sold  at  the  following 
low  prices : 

s»»  CARRIAGE  FREE  (See  below.) 

THORNS  OR  QDICK.^IO.OOO  6ne  traosplanted  Thorns, 
from  12  to  15  inches  bigh,  for  ol.  lt>,Ol)0  oae-jear  old  Seed- 
lings, at  Is.  6it.  per  1000. 

LARCH  f  IRS.— We  have  a  very  large  stock  of  fine  stuff, 
about  3  feet  in  heiglit;  the  price  will  only  be  18s.  per  1000  it 
SOOO  are  taken. 

TURKEY  OAKS. — Fine,  handsome,  well-selected  trees,  well 
transplanted,  S'ls   per  1000.  worth  at  least  ".iOs.  per  100. 

BERBERIS  AQUtFOLIUil.— A  large  qnaniity  if  fine  stuff, 
13  inches,  lins  per  100.     This  ia  a  fine  Shrub  for  underwood. 

SCOTCH  Pla  —Large  stock  of  fine  stuff,  24  to  30  inches  in 
liei-'b'-  18s.  per  1000,  if  5il00  are  taken. 

^PlNUS  AUSTRI.\CA.— We  have  an  extensive  stock  of  this 
valuable  tree,  of  the  finest  possible  g-rowth,  12  to  13  inches, 
fine  and  stout,  35*  per  1000. 

"  RHUBARB  :  MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT,  the  earliesfof 
olL  ^  We  have  more  than  a  thou.^and  strong  roots.  Ids.  per 
dozen.  These  will  produce  abundantly  next  Spnng,  if  planted 
now. 

RHUBARB  :  ilYATT'S  TICT0RI.4,  very  strong  roots,  15s. 
per  dozen;  smaller  ditto,  9s.  per  dozen.  YOUELL'S  TO- 
BOLSK, 3s.  per  dozen. 

EASPBERalES:  RENDLE'S  LARGE  BEEHIVE.— This  is 
a  large  handsome  variety,  very  prolific,  delicious  flavour,  aud 
has  given  the  most  complete  satisfaction  to  all.  Strong  Canes, 
20s.  per  100;  3s.  per  d^zen. 

TOUELi/S   FASTOLFF,  10s.  per  100. 

STRAWBEaRIES  :  KITLEY'S  SOLIAH,  3s.  e<i.  per  dozen  ; 
20s.  par  100.  CUTHILL'S  BLACK  PRINCE,  2s.  per  dozen; 
10s.  per  100.  All  the  following  excellent  sotts  at  3s.  6d.  per  lOu  : 
Hyatt's  Eliza,  Mammoth,  British  Queen,  Globe.  Prolific, 
Viotoria,  Cooper's  Seedling,  Elton,  Keens'  Seedling,  Cole's 
Prolific.  Deptford  Pine,  and  Ro^eberry. 

SBaK\LB  and  asparagus  in  large  quantities,  very 
reasonable. 

BEST  DOUBLE  RUSSI.iN  MATS,  6!.  per  100. 

BLACK  NAPLES  CURRANTS,  very  superior  to  the  old 
sort,  Gs.  per  doz. 

GOOSEBERRIES.— Some  of  the  best  known,  30s.  per  100. 

ARBUTUS. — Fine  plants  in  pots,  12  to  18  inches,  os.  per 
dozes. 

ILES  OAK. — Fine  plants,  in  pofSt  18  to  24  inches,  5s.  per 
dozen,  worth  lOs.  per  dozen. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA.— Fine  stock  of  nice  young  seedling 
plants,  two  years  old,  in  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 

Our  Autumnal  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Shruhs, 
and  Fruit  Trees  can.  be  obtained  for  one  penny  stamp. 

All  orders  above  5/.  will  be  delivered  Carriage 
Free  to  any  Station  on  the  Great  Western,  Bristol 
and  Exeter,  or  South  Devon  Railways ;  or  to  Cork, 
Dublin,  or  Belfast.  Steamers  from  this  port  to  Cork, 
Dublin,  and  Belfast  twice  a  week. 

The  South  Devon  Railway  is  now  open  to  Plymouth  ; 
She  station  being  within  one  minute's  walk  from  our 
Counting-house. 

First  Orders   will  hate  the  preference.      All 
■ORDERS  will  be  Executed  in  Strict  Rotation. 
TVLLLIAW  E.  RENDLE  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Plymouth. 
Established  1786. 
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spores,  decomposed  cells,  and  fragments  of  myce- 
lium. At  length,  when  the  abundant  moisture  is 
absorbed,  or  discharged  by  some  lateral  aperture, 
the  spores,  remaining  within  the  dry  skinny  enve- 
lope, present  a  dusty  mass  mixed  with  irregular 
threads,  which  consist  of  the  withered  vascular  and 
cellular  tissues  of  the  parts  which  were  originally 
interposed  between  the  portions  immediately  in- 
fested with  the  fungus.  If  the  smutty  mass  remains 
long  in  a  moist  state,  it  is  itself  subject  to  be  infested 
with  species  of  Mucor  and  other  moulds. 

In  some  parts  of  France  and  Italy  whole  fields 
are  destroyed  b}'  this  gigantic  pest,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  disgusting  dust  where  a  crop  is  highly 
infected.  We  have  seen  no  British  specimen  before 
the  one  of  which  we  have  given  a  representation, 
which  was  sent  to  us  from  Little  Canford,  and  was 
the  only  one  in  a  fine  crop  of  about  half  an  acre.  In 
this  case  the  disease  is  confined  principally  to  the 
lower  bracts,  causing  them  to  swell  from  the  size  of 
a  nut  to  that  of  an  Apple.  On  one  of  the  bracts 
two  tubercles  project  from  the  under  surface,  as 
large  as,  and  shaped  like  a  Filbert,  though  the  rest 
of  the  tissue  is  quite  sound.  Some  of  the  ovaries, 
also,  are  affected,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
spike  shows  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  in  one 
case  either  an  ovary  or  axillaiy  bud  has  swollen  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  burst  its  corresponding  bract. 

The  anthers  of  Maize  have  not  at  present  been 
observed  to  be  attacked  by  this  disease,  but  M. 
Atmen  speaks  of  apparently  another  malady  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  which  causes  them  to  swell 
immensely,  and  to  give  out  at  last  a  brown  or  black 
dust.  Under  these  circumstances  the  female  spikes 
are  never  attacked,  and  perfect  their  seeds  from 
impregnation  with  the  sound  pollen  of  other  plants. 

We  have  not  figured  the  general  appearance  of  a 
plant  aifected  with  UstUago  Maydis,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  space  which  it  occupies ;  but  the 
accompanying  cut  represents  highly  magnified  views 
of  the  nascent  mycelium  and  the  more  or  less  perfect 
spores.  M.  J.  B. 


Strange  as  are  many  of  the  efi^ects  produced  in 
plants  by  parasitic  fungi,  none  perhaps  is  more  so 
than  the  enormous  development  of  the  different 
parts  of  Indian  Com  when  attacked  by  the  Maize 
SMUT.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  peculiar 
disease  described  by  Schweinitz  is  identical  with  the 
European  malady,  but  from  specimens  received  from 
South  Carolina  we  believe  it  to  be  so,  and  if  this  be 
the  case  the  excrescences  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
2  feet  long.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  pro- 
tuberances in  the  common  Maize  smut  are  sufliciently 
surprising.  Everj'  part  of  the  plant  is  liable  to  be 
attacked.  The  stem,  upper  leaves,  and  especially 
the  bracts,  become  immensely  swollen  under  the 
attacks  of  this  malady,  and  the  ovaries,  ovules,  and 
male  blossoms  are  not  exempt.  Bonafocs  records  a 
case  in  which  even  the  filiform  pistils  were  swollen 
to  the  thickness  of  a  Wheat  stalk. 

The  parts  affected  are  at  first  white  or  tinged  with 
red,  smooth,  and  juicy  ;  the  cellular  tissue  becomes 
greatly  increased  in  volume,  and  is  soon  traversed 
by  dark  irregular  radiating  lines,  consisting  of 
mycelium  and  spores  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  structure  is  in  this  state  easily  made 
out,  the  parasite  being  composed  of  short,  irregular, 
and,  sometimes  knotted,  colourless  threads,  springing 
np  in  the  intercellular  passages,  or  within  the  cells 
themselves,  and  gradually  giving  rise  to  globose  or 
slightly  elliptic  spores,  which  are  minutely  echinu- 
late,  and  exhibit  frequently  a  regular  globose  nucleus, 
but  sometimes  appear  nearly  unilorm  under  the 
highest  magnifying  power.  These  spores  are  about 
twice  as  large,  in  linear  measure,  as  those  of  the 


The  approach  of  winter  brings,  as  usual,  many 
inquiries  as  to  the  manner  of  Laying  out  Gardens. 
One  correspondent  wants  to  know  what  to  do  with 
half  an  acre  ;  another  is  perplexed  with  his  dozen. 
Should  a  tree  be  placed  here  ?  Shall  an  opening  be 
made  there  ?  Would  a  rockery  look  well  in  that 
1  corner  ?  Where  can  I  stow  away  my  Eoses  ? 
How  shall  I  carry  a  walk  round  a  square  piece 
I  of  ground  ?  A  thousand  such  questions  arise,  but 
they  are  put  in  vain  to  those  who  are  not  on  the 
spot  to  advise ;  for  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
truth,  that  mere  details  of  arrangement  can  never 
be  settled  except  upon  personal  inspection,  and  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  that  may 
aid  or  injure  a  given  operation,  either  in  winter  or 
summer.  Plans  on  paper  are  useful  as  guides,  but 
beyond  an  indication  of  the  general  nature  of  a 
design,  they  are  worthless.  A  strict  adherence  to 
a  plan  on  paper  has  wholly  ruined  the  effect  of 
many  a  place  which  the  genius  of  the  landscape- 
gardener,  applied  upon  the  ground,  would  have 
rendered  charming.  Hence  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  everybody  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  those  general  principles,  or  truths, 
which  long  experience  has  shown  that  we  must 
observe,  if  pleasing  or  picturesque  gardening  is  the 
object. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  satisfaction  that  we 
can  point  to  a  well-timed  and  excellent  little  work 
by  Jlr.  Kemp,*  in  which  is  collected  with  care,  aud 
an-anged  with    clearness,   almost  eveiy  thing  that 


»  •  How  to  Lay  Out  a  Small  Garden  ;  "  intended  as  a  G  uide 
[  to  Amafeurs  in  Choosing,  Forming,  or  Improving  a  Place 
,  (from  a  Quarter  of  an  Acre  to  30  Acres  in  extern),  ni'h  refer. 
,  ence  to  both  design  and  executi  u.  By  Edward  Kemp,  Land- 
j  scape  Gardener,  Birkenhead-park,  London  :  BeadbdeT  and 
Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


rums  of  Mr.  A.,  and  the  crinkum  crankunis 
of  Mrs.  B.,  to  the  wretched  fountains  (?)  in 
Trafalgar-square,  and  the  disgraceful  ugliness  of 
Victoria  Park.  Jlr.  Kemp  may,  we  believe,  be 
taken  as  an  expounder  of  the  views  entertained 
by  Mr.  Paxton  on  this  subject ;  for  he  was  long 
emplo3'ed  at  Chatsworth,  and  had  the  manage- 
ment under  him  of  those  great  operations  in  Toxteth 
Park  and  at  Birkenhead,  which  are  among  the  very 
few  public  parks  that  an  Englishman  can  point  to 
without  shame  for  his  countiy. 

One  advantage  which  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Kemp's  book  affords  the  reader,  is  the  precision 
with  which  he  directs  how  work  is  to  be  done,  and 
how  effects  are  or  are  not  to  be  produced.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  gentlemen  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  a  sia  volo  sic  jubeo  gesture,  to  command  this  to 
be  put  in  one  place,  and  that  to  be  carried  out  in 
another ;  but  they  would  find  their  ideas  materially 
expanded,  and  their  expectations  greatly  rationalised, 
if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  make  tliemselves, 
in  the  first  instance,  acquainted  with  possibilities, 
and  with  the  means  that  are  available  for  bringing 
about  results.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Kemp  will  be 
found  a  safe  and  useful  guide.  For  example,  the 
following  remarks  upon  grouping  plants,  a  principle 
admirable  in  itself,  but  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent 
by  a  late  landscape  gardener,  puts  this  part  of  the 
subject  in  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  it 
deseiTes  to  be  considered. 

"  To  produce  strong  and  striking  effects  in  a 
garden,  there  must  be  not  merely  a  tolerably  varied 
collection  of  plants,  well  mixed  up  together,  and 
disposed  so  as  to  give  variety  and  contKtst,  but 
groups  of  paiiicular  kinds  should  be  planted  in 
prominent  places,  that  occasional  broader  masses  of 
a  peculiar  form  or  colour  may  be  obtained.  From 
three  to  six  or  even  eight  specimens  of  some  showy 
kinds  may  thus  be  planted  in  an  irregular  group,  at 
any  jutting  point  in  a  bed,  or  on  some  swell  of  a 
mound,  and  will  create  a  very  striking  impression 
by  their  foliage  or  flowers.  They  should  be  placed 
near  enough  to  each  other  to  grow  into  a  thicket, 
without  injury  to  any  of  the  plants,  that  only  one 
dense  mass  of  heads,  and  none  of  the  individual 
stems  may  be  seen,  and  that  the  effect  may  be  more 
like  what  one  immense  specimen  would  yield. 

'■  This  system  of  arrangement,  combining  the 
advantages  of  massing  plants  of  one  sort,  without 
any  of  its  evils,  is  well  worthy  of  being  more  freely 
pursued  than  it  is  at  present.  A  group  of  pink  oc 
crimson  Rhododendrons  of  one  kind,  that  will  bloom 
all  at  once  ;  of  Berberis  aquifolium,  for  both  flowers 
and  fruit ;  of  the  red-flowering  Currant,  which  is  all 
the  gayer  for  appearing  so  early  ;  of  Laburnums,  the 
English  and  Scotch  varieties  being  mixed;  of 
common  Lilacs  ;  of  the  Cj/donia  japonica,  with 
only  about  three  plants  ;  of  yellow  or  mixed  Azaleas  j 
of  any  bright  or  dark-flowering  sort  of  Rose ;  of 
Daphne  laureolus,  for  its  form  and  scent ;  or  even 
of  common  Dogwoods,  which  are  particularly  at- 
tractive in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  change 
colour,  and  are  well  fitted  for  clothing  small  islands; 
of  Tamarisk,  overhanging  the  steep  face  of  a  mound ; 
of  Broom,  in  the  more  open  part  of  an  outside 
plantation ;  of  Savin,  Heath,  or  Coioneaster  micro- 
phj/lla,  or  Gaultheria  shallon,  W'here  a  tuft  of  dwarf 
plants  is  wanted ;  and,  not  to  multiply  examples 
further,  of  any  variegated,  or  pale  green,  or  silvery- 
leaved  variety  that  does  not  grow  too  large ; — will 
add  a  novel  and  most  inviting  feature  to  a  garden, 
and  make  it  very  conspicuous  at  particular  seasons. 

"  For  the  still  lower  tribe  of  plants,  and  even  for 
annuals,  the  plan  is  fully  as  suitable.  Every  one  is 
now  aware  what  splendid  displays  are  created  by 
the  various  kinds  of  half-hardy  plants  with  which: 
gardens  may  be  decorated  in  masses  during  summer.. 
Some  things,  in  fact,  which  would,  w-hen  solitary, 
be  almost  contemptible,  acquire  a  marked  showinesS 
if  collected  into  a  group.  And  many  annuals,  that 
are  straggling  and  poor  as  individual  objects,  become, 
in  broad  patches  (which  is  the  best  way  of  growing 
them),  highly  ornamental  and  handsome." 

So  again,  in  directing  how  artificial  embankments!, 
can  be  best  executed,  we  have  some  highly  judicious' 
advice,  of  which  the  public  hardly  suspects  the- 
importance. 

"In  shaping,"  says  JIt.  Kemp,  "the  outlines  of 
any  raised  masses  of  earth,  a  correct  and  practised 
eye  will  be  the  safest  guide.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  all  the  more  prominent  and  higher, 
points  should  also  be  the  fullest,  and  the  roundest^' 
and  the  steepest,  while  the  retiring  parts  can  be: 
scooped  out  and  sloped  back  into  a  kind  of  hollow 
basin.  This  is  the  shape  almost  universally  found 
on  the  face  of  natural  hills,  where  fulness  and  preci- 
pitancy are   the  common  attendants  of  the  more 
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forward  projections,  but  are  seldom  or  never  seen 
in  the  recesses.  The  reverse  of  all  this,  in  garden- 
ing, is  among  the  worst  features  that  can  be  intro- 
duced. Concavity  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in 
all  the  receding  portions  of  mounds. 

"  Undulation  of  surface  is  as  important  in  most 
monnds  as  freedom  of  outline,  only  this  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  scale  on  which  they  are  formed. 
Such  mounds  as  can  be  at  all  fitly  introduced  into 
small  gardens,  wUl,  from  their  limited  extent,  admit 
of  only  very  trifling  undulations,  or  they  will  thereby 
■become  all  the  more  artificial  instead  of  natural,  and 
be  simply  absurd.  For  a  varied  and  irregular 
ground  outline,  however,  consistency  demands  some 
little  variation  and  play  in  the  surface  line  ;  and  a 
hank  that  is  slightly  undulated  will  look  much  less 
formal  and  unnatural. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  shaping  of  the  ground 
line  or  face  of  a  bank,  its  retiring  or  narrowest  parts 
should  be  the  lowest,  while  the  fullest  parts  are  also 
the  highest.  And  if,  as  is  most  proper  and  beauti- 
ful, a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  face  of  the 
bank,  parallel  with  the  back,  or  taking  its  general 
direction,  would  leave  no  two  of  the  different  swells 
or  bays  at  exactlj/  the  same  distance  from  it ;  so  a 
similar  horizontal  line  should  show  the  like  irregu- 
larity. Even  2  or  3  inches  of  difference  in  all  the 
various  hollows  or  elevations  of  surface  will  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  carrying  off  every  kind  of  dulness, 
and  imparting  a  graceful  freedom.  Should  a  bank 
be  tolerably  broad,  there  may  be  partial  undulations 
across  as  well  as  along  its  surface  in  the  wider  parts. 
Then,  the  front  swells  should  be  made  roundish, 
and  fall  away  to  hollows  connected  with  the  de- 
pressions in  the  narrower  parts,  rising  again  to  a 
more  flattened  elevation  towards  the  back.  Or,  for 
variety,  the  back  part  may  be  kept  highest,  and 
slope  away  into  the  same  hollow  as  before,  treating 
the  projecting  front  as  a  flattened  arm  of  the 
general  mass. 

"  What  I  have  thus  described,  in  terms  which 
might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  considerable 
variations  of  surface  were  contemplated,  refers  simply 
to  sach  as  can  be  compassed  on  a  comparatively 
small  bank,  and  on  a  scale  of  inches  in  change  of 
height  rather  than  feet.  Nothing  need  be  less  beau- 
tiful because  it  is  small  ;  and  the  rules  of  taste 
embrace  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  things.  Nor 
will  there  be  a  seeming  pretension  about  the  adap- 
tation of  such  rules  as  this,  in  reference  to  the 
smallest  mounds." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  appearance  of  this  little  work 
win  be  the  commencement  of  an  entire  reformation 
inthe decoration  of  middleclass  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  and  that  there  also  we  may  find  the  taste 
and  judgment  which  have  rendered  some  English 
Palatial  gardens  the  admiration  of  everybody ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  author's  assertion, 
that  the  rules  of  taste  embrace  the  least  as  loell  as  the 
greatest  things. 

Those  who  ^vish  for  plans  and  more  detailed 
instructions  upon  such  a  subject,  will  find  them  in 
abundance  in  Loudon's  Suburban  Gardener,  of 
v/hich  we  perceive  that  a  new  and  greatly  improved 
edition  has  been  just  published,  under  the  name  of 
the  Villa  Gardener,  with  between  300  and  400 
plans  and  designs  for  gardens  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 

As  enquiries  for  the  Stanwick  Nectarine  are 
now  becoming  numerous,  it  is  desirable  to  state  that 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  a  considerable  number 
of  young  trees,  propagated  by  Mr.  Rivers,  will  be 
sold  by  auction,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given 
in  ample  time.  None  mill  be  sold  by  private  contract. 


^  HOW  TO  MISMANAGE  A  GARDEN. 

Chapter  XII. — Groundwork  will  now  tax  your 
ingenuity.  People  may  think  that  the  mere  act  of 
moving  ground  is  one  which  is  beyond  the  skill  of 
anybody  to  manage  badly.  Be  assured  that  this  is 
a  great  mistake.  Amateurs  are  particularly  clever 
at  making  a  mess  of  groundwork,  and  some  younc 
and  green  gardeners  are  not  far  behind  them. 
Certainly,  if  gardening  is  an  amusement,  the  ways 
of  such  gentlemen  are  sufficiently  ludicrous. 

In  the  first  place,  buy  the  lowest  priced  tools  you 
can  find  ;  cheap  ironmongers  may  be  found  in  most 
places.  Tools  are  expensive  articles,  and  it  should  be 
an  object  to  diminish  expenses,  especially  such  as  are 
out  of  sight.  As  tools  are  to  be  used,  not  looked  at,  you 
will  exercise  your  taste  in  picking  the  nicest  looking 
articles  you  can  find.  Uncommonly  pretty  things, 
light  and  handy  looking,  are  turned  out,  for  the  use 
of  amateur  emigrants  and  gentlemen  gardeners.  A 
knife  fashioned  out  of  iron  hoop  looks  quite  as 
jyell  as  one  of  steel.  A  mattock  of  cast-iron  will 
tardly  be  known  from  one  of  the  best  temper  until 
you  come  to  use  it.  Wheelbarrows  of  clean  white 
wood,  when  painted,  are  even  lighter  and  prettier 
than  those  of  Ash,  and  Oak,  and  Elm,  ever  so 
cleverly  combined ;  you  may  buy  the  first  for  half 


a  sovereigH,  you  may  have  to  pay  a  guinea  for  the 
last.  The  practical  advantage  of  cheap  tools  is  far 
too  evident  to  require  much  illustration.  Some 
soon  wear  out ;  and  then  you  can  bay  more  ;  others 
bend,  and  that  makes  a  job  for  the  blacksmith  ; 
most  of  them  lose  their  handles  after  a  few  weeks' 
wear,  and  the  wheelwright  may  get  something  by 
rehandling  them ;  a  good  many  break,  and  there's 
an  end  of  them.  In  this  manner  a  clever  mis- 
manager  wdll  contrive  to  want  a  fresh  outfit  of 
tools  at  least  every  season. 

Russia  mats  should  always  be  looked  after  where 
they  can  be  had  for  less  than  cost  price.  Plenty  are 
in  the  market  at  half  the  expense  which  people 
charge  who  are  called  honest  only  because  they  deal 
fairly,  taking  a  just  tradesman's  profit,  and  giving 
their  customers  what  is  worth  the  money.  A  bad 
manager  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  folks  ;  in 
Russia  mats,  especially,  he  may  make  a  capital 
bargain,  if  he  looks  sharp.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
a  sagacious  gentleman  who  builds  barges  obtained 
from  a  friend  a  hundred  of  these  mats  for  H.,  when 
the  market  price  was  51. ;  they  were  put  into  use 
in  October,  and  in  December  they  were  wheeled  to 
the  rubbish  heap.  By  the  time  the  four  pounds 
worth  of  mats  was  rotted  down,  the  gardener  had  a 
cheap  lot  of  manure  very  nearly  as  valuable  as 
saw-dust. 

Having  provided  yourself  with  cheap  implements, 
then  look  out  for  cheap  labour.  Cut  your  men 
down  to  the  lowest  farthing  they  wall  work  for ; 
perhaps  you  may  in  that  way  make  up  for  any  loss 
sustained  among  the  tools.  Don't  inquire  whether 
a  man  is  accustomed  to  ground  work ;  everybody 
can  dig,  and  trench,  and  use  a  mattock,  or  wheel  a 
load  of  earth.  Should  some  conceited  acquaintance 
donbt  the  fact,  settle  it  by  a  bet  ;  match  a  tailor 
or  a  shopman  with  a  rough  labourer,  and  you  will 
soon  see  who 's  the  best.  You  may  offer  five  to  one 
upon  the  tailor ;  he  can  talk  tvnce  as  well  as  a 
navvy;  for  his  tongue  is  as  smooth  as  his  hands. 

When  you  have  mu.stered  your  men,  if  they  are 
stout  labourers,  teach  them  how  to  do  their  work ; 
if  they  are  of  the  street  class,  leave  them  to  them- 
selves. A  labourer  ^vill  do  his  work  as  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  do  it,  and  as  is  most  convenient  to 
himself;  the  others  are  ten  times  as  clever,  and  will 
hit  upon  new  ways  of  their  own ;  in  fact,  they 
will  perform  the  work  as  well  almost  as  you  could 
do  it  yourself.  Of  course  the  inspirations  of  genius 
are,  in  manual  labour,  worth  all  the  practice  and 
experience  in  the  world.  A  clever  printer  will 
make  stockings  much  better  than  a  Nottingham 
weaver.  If  j-ou  will  but  interfere  with  men  who 
are  accustomed  to  garden  labour,  and  leave  to  them- 
selves those  who  are  strangers  to  it,  you  will,  in  a  few 
days,  or  even  hours,  find  your  operations  as  satis- 
factory as  the  most  zealous  bad  manager  could 
desire.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  have  a  square  of 
ground  to  trench,  an  old  experienced  labourer 
will  divide  it  into  two  parts,  and  wheel  his 
first  trench  from  the  first  half  upon  the  corre- 
sponding end  of  the  second  half;  in  that  way 
he  saves  wheeling,  and  expects  to  have  earth  enough 
with  which  to  fill  his  last  trench,  when  he  reaches  it 
at  the  end  of  the  job.  Can  anything  be  more  like 
good  management,  or  common  sense  1  But  your 
object  is  bad  management  ;  and  as  for  common 
sense,  why,  that  is  not  required  by  a  man  of  talent ; 
therefore  yon  should  wheel  your  first  trench  to  the 
other  end  of  the  ground,  and  w-ork  across  the  piece, 
instead  of  halving  it,  as  the  old  labourer  does. 
Should  the  land  be  soft,  and  you  have  cheap  barrows, 
and  the  weather  is  wet,  you  will  find  this  method 
a  most  surprising  advantage.  If  to  this  you  will 
add  the  scamping  system,  the  nature  of  which,  in 
trenching,  any  sharp  country  fellow  can  explain  on 
the  ground,  better  than  any  writer  on  paper,  you 
may  consider  yourself  perfect  in  this  part  of  the  art 
of  bad  management.  Kt)ttovpos. 


BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS. 

No.  II — Fkesuming,  ra  we  have  said,  that  all  persons 
keeping  birds  are  naturally  and  devotedly  fond  of  them, 
and  that  they  will  ever  make  it  their  study  to  render 
them  happy  in  a  state  of  confinement,  our  early  con- 
sideration will  be  how  to  build  them  a  fitting  Palace, 
and  endow  it  with  some  of  the  sweets  of  ireedom— a 
task  not  so  difficult  as  might,  by  some,  be  imagined. 

There  are  certain  birds,  to  whom  cages,  when  properly 
constructed,  are  more  acceptable  than  the  range  of  a 
large  room  ;  their  natural  habits  being  reserved,  and 
solitude  their  delight.  These  I  shall  speak  of  at  a  more 
fitting  season.  However,  the  generality  of  birds  prefer 
a  commonwealth,  and  live  in  perfect  amity  when  con- 
gregated—eacli  individual  being  allowed,  for  the  most 
part,  to  have  his  own  way  ;  though,  by  the  bye,  not 
always  "his  own  way  ot  having  it;"  a  diatinction, 
reader,  pr'jthee  mark,  with  some  considerable  differ- 
ence attached  to  it. 
_  There  can  be  no  possible  objection,  under  certain 
circumstancts,  for  granivorous  and  insectivorous  (hard- 
billed  and  eoft-billed)  birds  being  associated  together  in 


the  same  aviary  ;  but  as  this,  for  certain  reasons 
presently  to  be  given,  can  only  be  during  the  summer 
months,  or  from  May  to  August,  it  will  be  necessary  so 
to  construct  an  aviary  as  to  make  it  available  for  two 
distinct  habitations — a  summer  residence,  and  a  homa 
for  the  winter.  The  one  will  then  be  assigned,  durmg 
the  inclement  season,  to  the  hardy  or  seed  birds  ;  whilst 
the  other  will  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  more  tender, 
or  soft-billed  birds.  These  last,  without  having  their 
dwelling  kept  at  a  temperature  of  equable  warmth, 
would  infallibly  perish.  This  is  worthy  of  particular 
attention,  for  many  a  valuable  bird  has  been  lost  in  a 
single  night  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature. 

A  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  fire.  Excessive  heat  is  perhaps  as  fatal  in  its 
consequences  as  extreme  cold  ;  the  lungs  of  these  deli- 
cate creatures  being  sensitive  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. Having  little  muscular  strength  in  the  winter, 
they  are  unable  to  fight  against  disease  ;  and  an  attack 
of  sudden  sickness  is  beyond  their  power  of  mastery. 
When  once  a  bird  is  "  struck  "  in  this  way,  nothing  but 
a  miracle  can  save  him.  If  indeed  he  were  \o  survive, 
he  would  never  recover  ;  and  if  he  were  valued  only  for 
his  song,  not  another  note  would  he  be  heard  to  utter  ! 
Soft-billed  birds,  the  "warblers"  especially,  are  diflScuIt 
to  rear  through  the  winter.  It  requires  many  years'  prac- 
tice, and  patience  almost  unheard  of,  to  enable  one  to 
treat  them  successfully ;  and  I  much  doubt  whether,  after 
all,  they  are,  everything  considered,  worth  the  anxiety 
and  trouble  bestowed  on  them  by  amateurs.  Regular 
"  dealers  "  in  these  birds  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  in  the  winter.  They  are  wise.  Thus  much  how- 
ever may  be  said— if  you  succeed  in  saving  only  two  or 
three  really  fine  birds,  the  recompense  is  great. 

When  1  first  stored  my  aviary,  I  placed  in  it  aa 
extraordinary  number  of  small  birds,  including  nearly 
every  species,  hard-billed  as  well  as  soft-billed.  Being 
ignorant  at  the  outset  of  the  pecuUar  constitution  of 
each,  and  their  power  to  resist  cold,  I  tried  a  rather 
hazardous  experiment  by  allowing  the  more  tender  to 
hybernate,  or  try  to  do  so,  with  the  more  robust ;  care- 
fully noting  how  long  they  would  exist  in  a  state  of 
health,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  warmth.  It  is  only 
by  these  practical  experiments  that  one  can  arrive  at  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  facts.  This  experiment  was  a 
costly  one,  but  it  afforded  me  an  excellent  insight  into 
what  I  much  desired  to  know.  I  observed,  not  only 
that  the  tender  birds  drooped  as  the  weather  became 
gradually  colder,  but  that  their  tempers  and  dispositions 
were  visibly  affected  thereby,  undergoing  a  remarkable 
change.  They  were  sulky,  fractious,  quarrelsome,  and 
tyrannica),  by  turns  ;  and  many  of  them,  even  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  left  traces  of  their  malevolence  behind 
them.  Nor  did  any  of  the  survivors,  after  I  removed 
them  into  warmer  quarters,  ever  recover  their  original 
sprightliness  and  vivacity.  Their  plumage,  too,  was 
neglected  ;  their  voices  were  "  wiry  "  and  inharmonious; 
and  thiiV!  personnel  "shabby."  They  lost  all  the  trim- 
ness  belonging  to  their  natural  state,  and  seemed,  to 
speak  expressively,  ashamed  of  themselves.  When  the 
spring  came  round,  I  felt  it  no  more  than  due  to  my 
poor  invalids  (on  whom,  by  the  way,  I  had  lavished  my 
fondest  care  and  attention  during  their  stay  in  the  "  siek 
ward  '')  to  make  them  aU  the  reparation  in  my  power.  I 
gave  them  their  liberty.  A  flight  across  the  waters'  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  a  si.t 
months'  sojourn  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  would  I 
have  little  doubt,  reinstate  them  fully  in  health  •  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  very  same 'birds 
revisited  my  garden,  and  other  their  usual  haunts 
before  they  originally  took  their  leave,  during  the 
following  spring. 

Having  thus  accurately  ascertamed  what  might 
properly  be  termed  «  hardy,"  and  what  « tender  "  birds, 
I  at  once  and  for  ever  settled  in  my  own  mind 
the  proper  course  of  action  in  these  matters.  At 
the  latter  end  of  August,  there  must  be  a  complete 
change  of  inmates  ;  and  the  second  or  inner  aviary  must 
be  got  ready  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the 
"  warblers."  The  room  being  warmed  by  a  stove,  can 
of  course  be  kept  at  one  regulated  heat;  and, 'with 
proper  care  and  attention,  very  little  loss  of  life  may  be 
anticipated  through  the  winter.  This,  however,  wiU 
mainly  depend  upon  a  strict  attention  being  paid  to 
proper  diet,  as  1  shall  hereafter  more  particularly 
mention  ;  for  on  migratory  birds  it  is  impossible  to 
bestow  too  much  care.* 

The  trouble  these  delicate  little  creatures  occasion  is 
immense.  It  is  therefore  but  litde  more  expensive, 
and  no  more  difficult,  to  keep  a  large  than  it  would  be 
to  keep  a  small  number  of  them.  Jloreover,  by  so 
doing,  you  have  a  good  chance  of  rearing  some  first-rate 
birds.  If  well  tended,  they  will  sing  both  through  the 
winter  and  the  spring  ;  and  if  you  choose  so  far  to 
humour  their  fancy  as  to  light  up  their  salon  at  night, 
as  I  did,  and  use  yourself  to  sit  with  them,  they  will 
amply  repay  you  w  ith  a  joyous,  a  "  right  merrie  "  song. 
Candle-light  warblers  are  my  especial  fancy.  I  have 
had  numbers  of  them  ;  and  such  birds  !  Some  amateurs 
would  have  walked  a  distance  of  10  miles  to  have 
hstened  to  them.  But  their  race,  alas  !  is  run  j  the 
memory  of  them  alone  remains  I 

These  little  fellows  throw  all  the  powers  of  their  soul 
into  their  "  evening  performances  ; "  rarely  venturing 
beyond  a  certain  key-note,  which  may  be  justly  charac- 
terised as  harmonious.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
their  vocal  efforts  never  clash  ;  on  the  contrary,  every 


•  On  the  various  pbceiiomena  atiendicg  the  "  a^itatiuQ  "  ot" 
these  birds,  when  in  coabneineu^,  and  which  takes  place  twice 
a  year— a  most  remariiable  freak  of  Nature  ;  I  shall  treat  in  its 
proper  place. 
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chorister's  voice  blends  with  that  of  his  brother  musician, 
and  produces  the  happiest  effect — the  accompaniments 
being  at  all  times  deliciously  sweet.  William  Kidd, 
Mew-road,  Hammersmith. 


THE  CULTURE  OF   THE  VINE  A  HELPMATE 
■  TO  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MIND  ; 
OE,  TWO  BIRDS  KILLKD   WITH  ONE  STONE." 

[POE   COTTAGEE3.3 

No.  I. — The  preface.my  friend8,shall  be  Coltdee  of  the 
short,  and  my  introduction  shorter  ;  for  " 

my  wishes  will  be  fulfilled  should  I  sue-  The  margin  adds 

ceed  in  showing  that  the  Vine  is  useful  grace     to     the 

as  well  as  ornamental,  and  the  care  be-  jj*™'       dth 

stowed  on  its  culture  equally  beneficial  soonest  mended. 

to   body   and   mind.     Furthermore,   I  A  wink  to   the 

hope  that  after  yon  have  digested  for  '^"^    "    J'^"^'' 

yourselves  my  remarks,    you   will   be  the°ool£h.  ^° '" 
able  to  discover  the  plan,  object,  and 
use  of  them. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  where  the    A'' "  ?  ^ll'"^' 
■tr-  ^        ,1  •       -i  i     X    t^on  of  Nature, 

Vme  naturally   grows   in   its   greatest    by     which     its 
perfection,  and  what  conduces  to  that    epirit  is  concen- 
perfection  of  growth  ;  and  I  think  the    "''"^^     ^^ove 
question  will  be  sufficiently  answered 
for  our  purpose  by  broadly  stating  that 
the  Vine  flourishes  best   in  a  hot  cli- 
mate, and   originally   came    from   the 
East ;  also  that  it  loves  a  mountainous 
district. 

This  will  lead  us  at  once  to  suppose    •*'?°'«  ,''     *•"« 
that  the  sun  plays  the  greatest  part  in    pridence  ^orpol 
the   business.      Well !    as   we  cannot    verty, 
move  England  nearer  the  sun,  we  must 
try  and  make  the  most  of  its  rays.  How, 
then,  do  these  act  so  beneficially  on  the 
Vine  ?     In  two  different  ways  ;  first,  on 
the  part  above  the  ground  ;  secondly, 
op  those  through  the  medium  of  the 
earth  below. 

How  to  increase  the  e£fect  of  the 
sun's  rays  on  the  branches. 

Now,  as  regards  the  heat  of  the  sun    ThusQod'sgood- 
on  the  branches,  we  find  that  whatever    ness  fills  the 
intercepts  or  stops  it,  receives  or  re-    T'"''*',  ^'"^ 
fleets  the  heat  which  would  have  been    ^bich^  the    re- 
seattered  over  a  wider  space  ;   more-   fleeting  mind  of 
over,  we  know  that  the  Vine  is  a  trail-    ™*o   gathers 
ing  plant,  and  requires  support,  there-    ^"'^  applies. 
fore  if  trained  against  a  wall,  it  obtains 
more  heat  and  the  necessary  support. 

A  brick  wall  is  considered  the  best 
on  account  of  its  porous,  dry,  and 
absorbent  nature  j  a  black  colour  will 
also  yet  more  increase  the  heat ;  as  it 
absorbs  all  the  rays  and^  reflects  none. 
Since  however  cottages  are  not  usually  Kings  most  peo. 
built  for  Vines,  but  Vines  used  to  cover   f'^  "™'<*  .''?;  'f 

J  '  ,.  .  ,         they  by  wishing 

and    ornament    cottages  ;    since    also  could  be. 

probably  your  cottage  is  already  built ;  Happy     is    the 

neither  would   you   like   to   put   your  ™^°  whose  cir- 

.  .    .  .  i,        f  cumstances    are 

house   into   mourning  ;     therefore    we  adapted   to    his 

must  needs  bend  to  circumstances  ;  wants,  but  thrice 
however  I  only  tell  you  what  I  think  to  happy  is  he  who 
be  perfection,  in  order  that  you  may  get  ^^^^  ""^^^^^ 
as  near  it  as  may  be.  stances. 

Aspect. — To  resume  (as  authors  say   As  man  is  made 
when  they  have  been  writing  beside  the    3°  o°°\tPnTs''lf m 
mark),  everybody  understands  that  the    j"  be  higher  and 
position  of  the  wall  with  respect  to  the    higher  still. 
compass  ;  or  in  other  words,  its  aspect, 
is    important.       From    the    foregoing 
observations,    perhaps     you     will     be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  south  must 
be  the  best  aspect,  but  is  nothing  to  be 
considered    besides   heat?      I    believe    ^"^^n'''''^ ^°°.' 
that  wind  and  rain  will  be  found  to  be    f^geuhe  plu™s, 
very  hurtful  to  Vines  ;   therefore  the    in    boiling    the 
most    heat,   together    with    the    least    water. 
«xposure,  is  the  best  rule.     The  east  is 
certainly  the  driest,  and  Vines  in  this 
situation  get  soonest  rid  of  the  night 
dews ;    and  it  is  a  good  aspect.      But 
generally  speaking,  the  south-east  most 
beneficially  and  to  the  greatest  degree 
combines  heat  and  dryness  ;  and  there- 
fore this  aspect  may  be  considered  the 
best  for  Vines.     The  further  we  go  to 
the  south  and  west,  the  more  protection 
is  needed  from  wind  and  rain  ;  although 
a  western  wall  if  thoroughly  well  pro- 
tected, will  get  the  autumnal  sun  in  its 
greatest  power.     East  by  north,  round 
by  the  south  to  the  western  point,  will 
include  all  the  points  of  the  compass, 
in    which    Grapes   will   ripen   in   this 
climate.  C.  A. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

LlMEXTLON  NAVALE. 

In  our  volume  for  last  year  (p.  388)  we  described  and 
figured  two  small  animals,  which  commit  serious  depre- 
dations on  the  submarine  wooden  structures  of  Fir, 
Bsech,  and  Oak  in  our  dockyards,  &c.,  one  of  which  had 
previously  been  scarcely  known  as  an  English  species. 
In  a  previous  Number  we  also  described  another  insect, 
Sirex  gigas,  which  is  occasionally  equally  injurious  to 


*  At  the  request  of  the  author  we  reprint  a  portion  of  this 
cojnmunicatiou  which  appeared  at  p.  645,  he  not  having  in- 
tended it  for  publication  in  its  then  state. 


Fir  timber  inland.  In  the  former  article  mention  was 
incidentally  made  of  the  Lymexylon  navale,  which  had 
proved  very  injurious  to  Oak  timber  in  the  royal  dock- 
yards of  Sweden.  Of  this  last  mentioned  insect,  al- 
though long  reputed  to  be  a  native  of  this  country,  the 
only  known  British  specimen  was  taken  by  Mr.  H. 
Griesbach,  in  Windsor  forest,  in  July,  1829.  The  cap- 
ture of  this  specimen,  which  was  a  female,  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Stephens  in  his  "  Illustrations  "  (Mandi- 
bulata,  vol.  v.,  p.  62),  the  insect  being  stated  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  an  Oak.  Mr.  G.  R.  Water- 
house,  however,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
informs  us  that  it  was  upon  the  bark,  running  with  much 
activity,  that  the  insect  was  caught,  which  does  not  mili- 
tate against  the  possibility  of  the  insect  having  flown 
from  timber  brought  up  the  river  Thames  to  Windsor. 
The  last  named  gentleman  has,  however,  further  in- 
formed us  that,  on  another  occasion,  whilst  digging  into 
the  body  of  an  old  Oak  tree  in  the  same  forest,  he  met 
with  a  larva  which,  from  his  description,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  regarding  as  that  of  Lymexylon  navale, 
thus  establiehing  its  indigenous  nature. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June  last  we  re- 
ceived from  a  correspondent,  "  T.  S .  P.,"  at  Pembroke 
dock-yard,  some  larvae  which  we  immediately  recog. 
nised  as  those  of  this  species,  which  at  that  time  were 
"destroying  (to  use  the  words  of  our  corresqondent) 
the  Italian  Oak  thick  stuff,  (the  technical  name  for 
planks  about  4  inches  thick  in  store  at  that  port.)  They 
were  not  seen  when  the  wood  arrived  and  was  tested,  but 
their  ravages  are  becoming  serious."  They  were  found 
busy  in  wood  delivered  in  1846,  which  led  our  corre- 
spondent to  suppose  with  justice  that  they  had  been 
bred  here. 


The  larva  (as  will  be  seen  from  our  figure  1)  is  a  long, 
very  thin,  cylindrical,  white,  fleshy  grub,  like  a  worm 
with  a  corneous  head,  the  first  segment  of  the  body 
produced  into  a  sort  of  hood  over  the  head,  three  pairs 
of  short  jointed  legs,  and  the  terminal  segment  of  the 
body  swollen.  They  measure,  when  full  grown,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  then  trans- 
formed into  a  pupa  (fig.  2),  with  a  long  body,  and  the 
wing  cases  and  legs  lying  at  rest  upon  the  breast,  our 
figure  representing  the  animal  lying  on  its  back.  The 
perfect  insects  are  developed  about  the  middle  of  July, 
our  correspondent  having  informed  us  that  at  that 
period  they  were  appearing  by  thousands  in  the  Pem- 
broke dockyard.  They  have  been  long  known  for  their 
destructive  habits  on  ship  timber,  and  hence  the  specific 
name  given  to  them  of  navale,  by  Linnseus,  who  was 
employed  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  investigate  their 
habits  on  the  occasion  of  their  appearing  in  great 
numbers  and  committing  much  damage  in  the  royal 
dockyards  of  Sweden. 

They  belong  to  the  order  Coleoptera,  but  the  family 
into  which  they  enter  is  doubtful.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  modern  classification  of  insects  they  are  formed 
with  the  genus  Hylecsetus  into  a  separate  family 
Lymexylonidse.  They  vary  in  length  from  one-sixth  to 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  male  is 
black,  with  the  inner  base  of  the  elytra,  legs,  and  abdo- 
men dirty  orange  coloured  ;  the  female  is  larger  and 
brighter  coloured,  with  the  thorax  reddish,  the  head, 
margin,  and  apex  of  the  elytra  and  wings  dusky  black, 
the  antennse  brownish  black,  and  the  legs  pale  iulvous. 

As  the  period  when  the  insect  arrives  at  the  perfect 
state  is  well  known,  we  are  able  to  apply  effective 
measures  for  the  protection  of  timber  from  its  attacks, 
or  the  destruction  of  the  insects  when  they  have  already 
attacked  the  wood.  Linnaeus  suggested  that  the  timber 
should  be  submerged  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  perfect  insects,  which  would  of  course  drown  those 
just  disclosed  from  the  pupa,  and  which  would  be  weak 
and  easily  killed,  in  case  the  timber  contained  any  such 
— whilst  it  would  also  prevent  the  insect,  if  developed  else- 
where, from  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  submerged  timber. 

Our  correspondent  at  Pembroke  informs  us  that  the 
wood  infested  with  the  insects  has  been  put  into  the 
steam-kilns  there,  which  has  been  attended  with  the 
best  effects.  These  steam-kilns  are  long  boxes  made 
steam  tight,  into  which  the  wood  is  placed,  and  then 
shut  in  with  double  doors,  and  wedged  tight.  The 
steam  is  generated  in  boilers,  and  conveyed  into  the 
trunks  by  pipes,  the  wood  remaining  in  about  8  or  10 
hours,  to  be  thoroughly  soaked,  and  not  less  than  eight, 
after  the  steam  is  well  up  and  the  trunk  ready.  Italian 
and  English  Oaks,  10  inches  thick,  require  the  above 
time;  Mahogany  and  Teak  not  so  long.  About  10  hours 
was  found  sufficient  for  the  destruction  of  the  larvte  of 
the  Lymexylon.    The  wood^ia  steamed  for  the  purpose 


of  making  it  bend  round  the  bows  and  stems  of  the 
ships  building,  as  it  becomes  pliable  by  the  process 
when  put  on  directly  after  it  comes  out.  If  left  without 
being  then  used,  it  requires  to  be  steamed  again.  This 
plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  insect  is  evidently  prefer- 
able to  that  suggested  by  Linnaeus,  although  it  of  course 
does  not  prevent  the  Lymexylon,  if  developed  elsewhere, 
from  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  timber  after  it  has  be- 
come cold.  J.  O.  fV. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  importance  of  keeping  up  a  succession  of  bloom 
during  winter  and  spring,  is  felt  by  every  amateur 
whose  garden  possesses  a  greenhouse ;  and  to  point  out 
such  plants  as  are  of  easy  culture,  and,  at  the  same  tlmej 
acceptable  to  a  light  pui'se,  has  been  my  object  in  many 
of  these  papers.  Epacrises  now  consist  of  numerous 
varieties,  of  great  diversity  of  colour  and  habit,  and  they 
are  all  procurable  at  a  small  cost ;  in  fact,  20«.  will 
purchase  a  tolerably  good  collection.  They  form,  when 
out  of  bloom,  interesting  evergreen  bushes.  The  foliage 
is  singularly  beautiful  and  diversified.  The  constitution 
of  the  plant  is  hardy,  resisting,  without  injury,  several 
degrees  of  frost. 

A  great  point  in  the  management  of  the  Epacria,  so 
as  to  get  a  good  bloom,  is  never  to  stop  the  young  shoots 
when  in  a  growing  state  ;  because  it  is  chiefly  upon  these 
that  the  flowers  are  produced.  E.  miniata,  for  example, 
should  be  cut  back  after  it  has  done  blooming  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  when  it  begins  to  grow  it  should  be  repotted, 
and  the  ball  slightly  reduced.  When  the  operation  of 
potting  is  over,  place  it  in  a  close  frame,  or  pit,  until  it 
is  again  in  a  growing  state  ;  admit  air  by  degrees,  and 
when  fully  hardened  to  enable  it  to  sustain  exposure, 
place  it  in  a  shady  position,  such  as  the  north  side  of  a 
hedge.  Supply  it  with  water,  and  occasionally,  a  little 
liquid  manure,  so  that  the  growth  may  be  promoted  with 
all  possible  rapidity.  Towards  autumn,  expose  it  to  the 
full  sun,  in  order  that  its  wood  may  be  perfectly  lipened, 
and  the  bloom-buds  set.  It  should  then,  as  winter  ap- 
proaches, be  housed  in  a  greenhouse  ;  and  if  permitted 
to  flower  in  that  situation,  few  plants  will  present  a 
more  lovely  aspect.  The  beauty  of  this  variety  o£ 
Epacris  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  absence  of  stakes. 
Allow  it  to  follow  its  natural  growth ;  to  twist  it  into  a 
wire  hurdle  is  to  destroy  its  beauty  completely.  All  the 
varieties  of  Epacris  require  little  support,  if  properly 
managed,  and  the  fewer  stakes  seen  in  the  plant,  the 
better. 

All  the  varieties  of  Epacris  may  be  grown  in  good 
peat,  with  a  little  silver  sand  intermixed  with  it.  In 
potting,  take  care  that  the  pots  are  effectually  drained. 
The  potting  season  is  when  the  plants  have  done  flower- 
ing, when  the  size  of  the  plant  should  be  reduced,  as 
circumstances  may  suggest.  Pharo. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 

In  the  Natural  History  Section,  Dr.  Hugh  Cleo- 
HoRN  made  a  communication  On  the  Grass-cloth  {Chu 
Ina)  of  India.  He  stated  that  several  species  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Urticaceas  were  employed  in 
Hindostan  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  fibres  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  He  exhibited  several 
articles  of  dress  very  white  and  light,  which  were  made 
from  the  fibres  of  an  Urticaceous  plant,  the  Bohmeria 
nivea,  and  known  in  India  as  Grass-cloth. — Dr.  D. 
Maclagan  inquired  if  the  fibres  of  this  plant  had  been  ex- 
amined microscopically,  as  he  had  found  that  on  being 
used  for  rubbing  the  glasses  of  optical  instruments  it 
scratched  them.  Should  it  become  generally  used  in 
this  country,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  its  application 
to  delicate  objects. — Mr.  Gonrlie,  of  Glasgow,  stated 
that  we  knew  very  little  of  the  raw  material  of  many  of 
the  fabrics  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  were 
for  a  long  time  ignorant  of  the  materials  from  which 
Manilla  handkerchiefs  were  made.  It  was  said  to  be 
the  fibres  of  the  leaf  of  the  Pine-apple,  but  we  had  not 
succeeded  in  manufacturing  them  in  this  country. — Dr. 
Lankester  remarked  on  the  importance  of  an  increase 
of  our  knowledge  of  those  forms  of  plants  which  were 
capable  of  yielding  materials  for  manufacture.  Although 
the  exhibition  of  raw  materials  had  been  deprecated  by 
some  in  the  coming  Exhibition  of  1851,  he  believed  thai 
it  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  important  and  valu- 
able features  of  the  Exhibition. — Dr.  Royle  said  that  it 
had  been  long  doubtful  what  plant  yielded  the  grass- 
cloth  of  India,  and  now  that  we  knew  the  plant,  it 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  its  further  employment. 
There  were  many  other  fabrics  in  India  of  which  wa 
knew  nothing  of  the  materials.  He  thought  that  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  was  that  of  raw 
materials.  Every  pains  should  be  taken  to  obtain  the 
name  and  history  of  every  species  of  plant  which 
yielded  any  substance  useful  in  the  arts,  manufactures, 
or  medicine. 

On  an  Acarus  and  a  Vibrio  that  attach  Grasses  ;  by 
James  Hardy,  Esq. — Our  indigenous  Grasses  frequently 
become  diseased  by  the  attacks  of  small  animals,  and 
the  author  described  some  forms  that  had  not  hitherto 
been  discovered.  In  the  beginning  of  July  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  Helens  lanatus  (Meadow  Soft 
Grass),  in  which  many  of  the  panicles  were  blighted. 
The  causes  of  this  were  two.  In  the  one  case  the  base 
of  the  shoot  was  either  dissevered  from  the  stem  or  was 
becoming  pube&cent  where  in  contiguity  with  it,  and 
occasionally  channels  were  eroded  in  the  inveloping  in- 
teguments, which  were  sometimes  strewed  with  hard 
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granules,  appai-emi)'  excremeatilious.     These  were  pro- 
duced by  an  active  yellow  maggot,  which  the  author 
suspected  belonged  to  a  Chlorops.     In  the  second  set  of 
examples  the  pnnicles  were  quite  soft  and  debilitated, 
and  the  branchlets  were  matted  together  by  some  action 
that  had  entirely  exhausted  them.     On  a  close  inspec- 
tion several  small,  white,  spherical,  glassy  bodies  were 
perceived    sticking   amongst   the   florets,   and    closely 
invested  by  them.     On  exiracting  one  of  these  it  was 
found  to  be  a  soft  turgid  animal,  evidently  an  Acarus, 
J)Ut  differing  from  moat  species  of  this  genus  in  beiug  to 
outward  appearance  destitute  of  legs.     This  creature  is 
about   half  a  line  in  length.     The  author  then   pro- 
ceeded  to  give   a   detailed   account   of  its  structure. 
Although  in  the  latter  stages  of  its  growth'  no  legs  are 
perceptible,  the  author  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
observing  the  young  immediately  after  being  hatched, 
when  they  were  found  to  possess  six  very  serviceable 
legs.     The  Acari  are  most  abundant  near  the  summit  of 
the  panicle,  but  they  sometimes  occupy  the  base  only. 
The   stem  of  the   Grass  seems  the  principal  object  of 
their  attack,  and  the  drooping  of  the  panicle  the  result 
of  the  arrest  of  the  ascending  sap,  which   they  use  for 
their  own  nourishment.     The  author  had  observed  this 
creature  on  Holcus  mollis,  also  on  Aira  csespitosa.    He 
proposed  to  call  ihe  species  Acarus  graminisugus.    The 
author  had  also  observed  a  new  Vibrio.     This  was  ob- 
Berved  on  the  sheep's  Fescue  Grass  (Festuca  ovina), 
and  some  other  Grasses  of  the  sea  coast.     They  are 
afifected  with  several  purple  knots  or  swellings,  which, 
on   being   opened,   appear  as  if  filled   with   bluish  or 
purplish   granules,  but  on   closer  examination  a  little 
white   annelide   was   observed   coiled   up   in   channels 
winding   amongst   the   granules.     These   were  the  Vi- 
triones.     Some  of  the  knots  contained  only  one,  others 
half  a   dozen  of  these    creatures.      They   are    while, 
almost  transparent,  very  minute,  just  visible  to  the  eyej_. 
slender,  pointed  at  each  end.     This  Vibrio  differs  from 
the  one  described  by  M.  Bauer,  and  which  produces 
the  ear-cockles  or  bunt  in  Wheat.     The  author,  there- 
fore, proposes  to  call  toe  species  Vibrio  graminis.     It  is 
by  no  means  unfrequent  amongst  the  short  Grasses  on 
the   sea  coast,  and   occurs   likewise    inland    on    arid 
pastures. 

Dr.  Lankesier  read  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  Tables  for  the  Registration  of  the 
Periodical  Phenoonena  of  Plants  and  Animals.  Tlie 
report  stated  that  only  two  of  the  many  tables  issued 
had  been  returned,  one  from  James  Hendy,  Esq.,  of 
Penmansheil,  by  Cockburnspatb,  the  other  from 
Matthew  Moggridge,  Esq.,  of  Swansea.  The  committee 
urged  upon  all  who  had  received  their  tables,  and  who 
had  made  only  a  few  observations,  to  return  them,  as 
even  a  few  accurate  observations,  when  collated  with 
others,  would  be  of  importance.  Several  corre- 
spondents of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  were  supplied 
With  registration  papers,  but  none  of  these  have  been 
yet  returned. 


Home  Corresponaehce. 

Select  Plums. — The  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  mentioned 
in  your  report  of  Mr.  Rivers's  nursery,  is  a  very 
desirable  Plum,  but  certainly  not  equal  to  the  Green- 
gage in  flavour.  I  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  specimens  of  this  Plum  which  had  been 
grown  in  France.  These  were  more  oval-shaped  than  the 
Green-gage,  and  the  colour  was  a  dark  yellowish  <»reen. 
The  flesh  was  not  very  juicy,  and  wanted  that  briskness 
which  makes  the  Green-gage  so  much  liked  •  this 
however,  might  in  some  degree  be  ascribed  to  the  lon» 
journey  and  bad  packing.  Its  season  appears  to  be 
the  beginning  of  October,  as  the  fruit  I  saw  arrived  in 
England  about  the  lOih.  Two  other  Plums  new  to  me 
have  also  come  under  my  observation  this  season. 
These  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  size,  which  is  enor- 
mous, each  of  them  being  larger  than  the  white  Mag- 
nnm  Bonum,  and  similar  in  shape,  but  of  a  dark 
purple  colour.  One  is  supposed  to  be  the  "  Queen 
ilother;"  the  other  is  a  seedling,  said,  although  no 
doubt  mistakenly,  to  have  been  raised  from  an  Apricot 
Btone.  I  strongly  recommend  to  Plum  growers  the 
variety  called  «  Jiirke's  "  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Fruit  Catalogue,  which  is  the  best  purple  Plum  I  am 
acquainted  with.  It  is  of  good  size,  very  handsome 
and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  Royal  Hative  is  also  a' 
capital  sort ;  so  likewise  is  the  Reine  Claude  Violette. 
These  three,  with  the  Precoce  de  Tours  for  earliness 
and  the  Ickworth  Imperatrice  for  lateness,  are  all  the 
purple  dessert  Plums  that  any  one  need  cultivate. 
Ot  light-coloured  Plums,  the  Washington,  Jefferson 
Green-gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Golden  Drop 
are  the  best ;  and  the  above  10  sorts  will  be  found 
amply  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  any  gentleman's 
family.  For  culinary  puiposes,  the  Early  Orleans, 
Gohatb,  Denyer's  Victoria,  ana  white  Magnum  Bonum 
may  be  recommended.  The  last  named  makes  an 
admirable  prestrve  — equal  to  Apricot.  There  are 
better  Plums  than  Denyer's  Victoria,  but  I  include  it 
on  account  of  the  hardiness  of  its  blossoms,  which 
withstand  cold  better  than  those  of  most  other  kinds. 
For  preserves  and  tarts  late  in  the  season,  the  Shrop- 
shire Damson  and  the  Winesour  should  be  grown 
J.  B.    W. 

^frozen  Land — Mr.  Glenny,  in  his  "Hand-Book  to 
the  J;lower.garden,"&c.,  in  his  Calendar  for  January 
(hrst  page,  and  bottom  of  first  column),  recommends 
burymg  frozen  earth,  and  covering  it  with  the  subsoil. 
Is  not  this  horticultural  heresy  ?  Will  it  not  preserve 
this  burled  ice,  and  thus  make  the  under-soU  chill  for 


most  of  ihe  year  ?  Such  has  been  the  result  of  a  trial 
of  this  plan  in  the  midst  of  a  plot  of  Carrots.  A  farmer 
in  this  neighbourhood  once  ploughed  in  an  inch  depth 
of  snow.  The  land  was  wet  in  spring,  "when  the  conti- 
guous  fields  were  dry,  and  the  crop  was  principally  of 
strong  growing  weeds.  The  Barley  would  not  grow. 
JSnguirer.  [Frozen  materials  should  not  be  buried. 
Earth  should  not  be  dug  or  ploughed  till  it  is  thawed.] 
Lawns  and  Cockcknffer  Grubs. — At  page  652  a  bitter 
complaint  is  made  respecting  the  ravages  of  the  larva 
of  Melolontha  vulgaris,  or  cockchaffer  grub,  and  the 
writer  concludes  by  expressing  an  anxiety  to  know- 
whether  any  practicable  preventive  of  their  depreda- 
tions has  lately  been  discovered.  As  my  lawns  have 
suffered  greatly  during  the  last  two  autumns  from  the 
Sime  cause,  and  more  particularly  during  the  present 
one,  I  have  been  consulting  authorities  on  the  subject  ; 
but  1  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  the  same  opinion 
with  Loudon,  expressed  many  years  ago,  that  the  grubs 
must  be  left  to  the  crows  and  rooks,  and  the  perfect 
insect  be  gathered  by  hand.  The  larvse  are  so  tenacious 
of  life  that  they  seem  to  be  little  affected  by  the  appli- 
cation of  decoctions  of  green  Walnut  shells,  lime  water, 
or  even  corrosive  sublimate.  Tobacco  water  will  kill 
them,  and  so  will  salt  and  water  ;  but  the  latter,  if  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  destroy  the  insect  life,  will  destroy 
vegetation  also,  and  the  former  is  too  costly  a  remedy. 
A  little  work  on  the  "  ver  blanc,"  or  cockchaffer  grub, 
and  its  ravages,  was  published  in  Paris  by  M.  Vibert 
more  than  20  years  ago,  and  sent  to  Loudon  by  Mr. 
Calvert,  of  the  Trianon  Nursery.  This  pamphlet  gave 
rise  to  long  notices  on  the  subject  from  Calvert,  Swain- 
son,  Main,  and  Loudon  himself,  in  the  "  Gardeners' 
Magazine"  for  1828,  all  very  interesting,  but  all 
arriving  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  larvEe  to  any  great  extent  was  all  but  impossible. 
M.  Soulange  Bodin,  a  French  gentleman,  offered  -400 
francs  as  a  reward  to  any  person  who  could  find  the 
means  of  destroying  the  larvse.  In  my  case,  birds  of 
all  kinds  by  day,  and  hedgehogs  by  night,  have  very 
sensibly  thinned  their  hosts,  but  much  of  the  tux'f  is  left 
in  a  state  almost  beyond  recovery.    fV.  T.,  Coventry. 

French  and  English  Vegetable  Markets. —  Having 
just  been  in  Paris,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  that 
green  Peas  were  plentiful,  and  immensely  large  Cauli- 
flowers abundant.  Upon  passing  through  Covent- 
garden,  I  saw  no  green  Peas,  and  comparatively  poor 
Cauliflowers.  Now,  to  what  is  this  owing  ?  The 
drought  and  summer  heats  of  Paris,  so  far  from  being 
favourable  to  green  Peas,  are  decidedly  adverse  ;  at 
least,  I  find  that  even  in  England  summer  sown  Peas 
in  my  sandy  soil  perish  from  mildew.  G.  S.,  Bromley. 

Onoidium  flexuosum. — 1  have  a  fine  flower-spike  of 
this  Oncid  bearing  1G8  blossoms.  On  one  of  the 
branches  are  two  flowers,  with  two  lips  (on  one  the 
second  lip  is  reversed),  and  the  sepals,  petals,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  flowers  doubled  ;  I  have  never  ob- 
served this  before^is  it  an  uncommon  occurrence  % 
T.  D.  H. 

New  Grape. — I  have  sent,  for  your  opinion,  a  bunch 
of  my  seedling  Grape,  off  the  same  Vine  as  the  bunch 
I  sent  last  year  (see  p.  602,  1849).  It  is  a  Black  Ham- 
burgh, ci'ossed  with  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  I 
thought  yon  would  like  to  see  it  again,  as  I  think  it  is 
rather  better  coloured  than  it  was  last  year  ;  it  was 
grown  in  a  Vinery  without  the  least  fire-heat  whatever. 
Do  you  think  the  Black  Muscat  would  be  a  proper  name 
for  it  ?  [There  is  one  already  so  called.]  I  have  sent 
a  few  large  berries  from  another  bunch,  that  you  may 
see  how  large  it  grows  [3j  inches  in  circumference]. 
I  have  also  sent  three  of  the  leaves,  in  order  that  you 
may  ascertain  their  shape  and  size.  J.  E.  L.  [Bunch 
long,  tapering,  and  shouldered.  ,  Berries  large,  oval, 
nearly  round  when  well  grown  ;  soHie  quito  as  black  as 
well  coloured  Hamburghs,  others  somewhat  grizzly  on 
the  same  bunch,  but  all  possessing  a  rich  Muscat 
flavour.  Leaves  very  large,  a  foot  or  more  across, 
deeply  3-lobed,  nearly  smooth  above,  pubescent  be- 
neath ;  ribs  and  leaf-stalk  rough.  A  variety  highly 
deserving  of  cultivation.  Much  the  best  novelty  that 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.     It  is  capital.] 

Miss  Cooper's  "  Rural  Hours." — I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  Chronicle  any  notice  of  a  work 
which,  I  think,  would  suit  the  taste  of  many,  if  not  all 
your  readers  ;  I  mean  "  Rural  Hours,"  by  Miss  Cooper, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  Cooper,  the  American  novelist. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary  of  the  year  1848,  something 
in  the  manner  of  the  diary  of  a  naturalist,  recording 
day  by  day,  in  a  most  pleasing,  unaftected  style,  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  the  arrival,  habits,  &c.,  of  the 
birds,  the  growth  and  blossoming  of  the  trees  and 
flowers,  and,  in  short,  noting  with  an  observant  eye 
every  thing  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  the  part 
of  Anderica  in  which  the  authoress  resides.  To  her  Ame- 
rican readers  this  locality  is  doubtless  well  known ;  but  to 
those  in  England  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  book  to  have  had  a  few  more  particulars  of  the 
situation,  which  we  are  led  to  infer  is  somewhere  south 
of  Lake  Seneca,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Miss  Cooper 
has  occasionally  introduced  other  subjects,  which  she 
has  treated  in  a  manner  which  proves  her  to  be  a 
lady  of  an  enlarged  and  highly  cultivated  mind 
and  well  read  in  English  and  foreign  literature. 
Although,  evidently  a  good  patriot,  and  much 
attached  to  her  own  country,  she  can  yet  perceive 
faults,  and  point  them  out  iu  such  a  manner  as  one 
would  hope  might  tend  to  convince  the  Americans 
that  they  are  not  quite  perfect.  If  Miss  Cooper  would 
go  on  and  give  us  a  more  complete  insight  into  the 
manners  and  ctratoms  of  American  life,  I -feel  convinced 


she  would  produce  a  work  which  would  be  much  appre- 
ciated in  England.  I  must,  however,  make  one  re- 
mark on  a  point  on  which  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides.  Miss  Cooper  complains  of  the  harsh  and  nn- 
poetieal  names  given  to  plants  ^  but  she  forgets  that 
the  botanical  names  at  oiKe  enable  her  English  readers 
to  know  to  what  plants  she  refers,  whereas  Partridge- 
berry,  and  sundry  other  American  local  names  which 
she  gives,  convey  no  idea  of  what  the  plant  is  of  which 
she  is  speaking.  She  seems  herself  to  admit  this,  by 
giving  a  few  of  the  botanical  names  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  work.  The  same  may  be  said  in  respect  to  the 
names  of  the  birds.  If  these  few  remarks  lead  to  your 
perusal  of  this  work  and  your  recommendation  of  it, 
I  am  sure  all  lovers  of  natural  history  will  feel  obliged 
to  you.  A.  M.  [As  to  the  fair  authoress's  comments 
upon  nomenclature,  we  cannot  say  that  they  indicate 
much  acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  which  they  refer.] 
Cure  for  the  "  Onion  Grub." — It  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  an  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda  will  kill  this  pest.  I  used  it  in  the  proportion 
of  ^  lb.  to  1  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  8  gallons  to  a 
bed  of  10  yards  in  length.  It  stayed  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  the  crop  was  healthy  and  good  in  every 
respect.  A.  Williams,  CamphiU,  Ripon. 

Oxalis  crenata. — In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  of 
April  14,  1849,  there  appeared  a  brief  notice  of  a  paper 
read,  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  before  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  furnished  by  Baron  Suar4e,who  therein  gave 
the  results  of  his  experiments  in  the  culture  of  the  Oxalis 
crenata.  Travelling  lately  through  Belgium  I  received 
from  M.  de  Bellemain,  a  fellow  traveller,  some  details 
which  fully  corroborate  the  statements  of  Baron  Suar^e 
as  to  theacreable  produce,  &c.,  of  this  vegetable.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  last  year,  by  the  National 
Assembly,  to  report  upon  the  communication  of  M.  de 
Bellemain  relative  to  its  culture  and  uses,  and  they  re. 
ported  to  the  following  effect  :^The  Oxalis  had  been 
cultivated  in  Brittany  during  many  yea""B,  by  Mi 
de  Bellemain,  on  light  soil,  treated  as  to  manure  and 
tilth  as  for  Potatoes,  and  the  produce  has  been 
(the  same  as  that  obtained  by  Baron  Suaree)  200 
hectolitres  per  hectare,  or  4  tons  to  the  English  acre 
— no  very  formidable  rival  to  the  Potato  ia  respect 
of  weight,  being,  in  the  commissioners'  judgment,  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  the  same  extent  of  land  under 
Potatoes.  The  quantity  of  flour  [fe'cale)  yielded  by 
the  Oxalis  was  in  a  still  lesser  ratio  to  that  afforded  by 
the  Potato  (the  investigation,  however,  was  incom- 
pletely conducted) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  non- 
feculent  portion  of  the  Oxalis  appeared  to  be  less  fibrous, 
and,  therefore,  more  digestible  as  food  than  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  Potato.  The  reporters  pro- 
nounce  then  that  what  the  Potato  gains  in  amount  of 
flour  or  starch,  is  counterbalanced  in  the  Oxalis  by  ita 
superior  nutritiousness ;  in  what  degree  can  only  be 
justly  estimated  by  a  long  series  of  experiments.  Some 
bread  cakes  were  inade  of  wheaten  flour,  and  the  tubers 
of  the  Oxalis  steamed,  with  the  skins  unpeeled,  and 
mixed  in  the  ratio  of  seven  parts  to  nine  ;  and  this 
bread— without  eutermg  into  an  exact  analysis— proved 
to  be  whiter  and  lighter  than  that  of  first  quality  Paris 
bread.  The  Oxalis  crenata,  like  the  Potato,  is  suited 
to  tnany  culinary  purposes. — If  the  report  stopped  here, 
we  should  not  be  disposed  to  let  the  Oxalis  crenata  enter 
into  the  lists  with  the  Potato  (supposing  that  the  latter 
shall  be  one  day  re-established  in  health)  ;  but  we  are 
assured  that  the  haulms  of  the  former,  unlike  those  of 
the  latter  (which  are  positively  noxious),  are  not  only 
innocuous,  but  capable  of  yielding  a  very  palatable  and 
wholesome  beverage.  Moreover,  the  stalks  are  so 
abundant  and  succulent  that  they  have  yielded  40O 
hectolitres  of  fermented  beverage,  resembling  the 
squaw  manufactured  in  Russia,  without  diminish- 
ing the  produce  of  the  tubers.  This  certainly  stag- 
gers me  not  a  little,  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  received 
principles  of  vegetable  physiology.  But  let  the 
report  be  heard  to  its  conclusion.  This  beve- 
rage would  be  highly  precious  in  those  localities 
where  the  water  is  bad,  and  where  the  people  cannot 
afford  a  better  sort  of  drink.  The  expense  of  manufac- 
turing the  beverfrge,  of  which  M.  Bellemain  produced 
some  two  years  old,  is  merely  that  of  the  time  and  labour 
occupied  in  expressing  the  juice  from  the  herbaceous 
stems.  The  commissioners  conclude  that  M.  Bellemain 
has  performed  infinite  service  to  his  country,  by  bring- 
ing the  edible  portion  of  the  Oxalis  to  perfection,  and 
giving  it  a  right  to  rank  with  the  Potato,  or  else  imme- 
diately next  to  it  as  an  esculent,  and  in  developing  its 
new  properties,  as  a  material  for  the  easy  mann- 
facturing  of  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  drink.  Such 
is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  commissioners'  report, 
which  states  that  M.  de  B.has  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  culture  and  uses  of  the  vegetable  in  question. 
The  tubers  should  be  planted  in  April ;  the  smallest 
answer  perfectly  well  for  seed  ;  they  should  be  3  feet 
apart  or  more  in  every  direction,  to  allow  full  growth 
to  the  stems  and  foliage.  M.  D. 

Browatlia  Jamesonii  — I,  like  many  of  your  cor- 
respondents, must  complain  of  the  great  difficulty  that 
exists  in  inducing  this  plant  to  flower.    T.  D.  H. 

The  Purple  Elm.  —  Amongst  the  beautiful  trees 
lately  introduced,  which  are  calculated  to  improve 
the  park-like  scenery  of  the  country,  so  pleasing  to  all 
except  the  farmer,  who  has  to  cultivate  the  timber-in- 
cumbei'ed  fielas,  I  know  none  which  will  produce  a 
more  striking  effect  than  the  purple  Elm.  Though  a 
tree  of  easy  propagation  and  quick  growth,  it  is  but 
little  known  at  present,  though  it  is  now  three  or  four 
years  since  it  was  brought  to  this  country.     It  is  so 
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decided  a  purple  variety,  tiiat  tlie  yoimg  slioots  are 
deeply  staiued  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves. 
The  Ulmua  viminalis,  now  an  old  variety,  is  too  niueh 
Beglected.  Oa  account  of  its  slender  shoots  and  small 
leaves,  people  are  apt  to  itaagine  that  it  is  small  and 
insignificant,  whilst,  in  truth,  it  is  apparently  a  tree  of 
medium  size,  if  not  of  the  proportions  of  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a 
large  tree  of  this  Elm,  as  it  continues  of  the  same  dense 
habit  as  when  young,  the  foliage  seldom  being  larger 
than  the  finger  nail,  J.  R.  Pearson,  Nottingham. 

Fruit  Queries.— ^\^\\\  any  of  your  readers  be  liind 
enough  to  give  me  advice  on  the  following  subjects. 
I  haVe  two  Cherry  trees,  the  "  Black  Eagle,"  and  the 
"  Bigarreau,"  which  blossom  and  show  fruit,  but,  at  a 
very  ear'y  stage,  it  becomes  yellow,  and  drops  off.  The 
trees  are  very  healthy  and  in  good  old  garden  gi-ound, 
one  against  an  east,  the  other  a  west  wall.  I  have  also 
Vines  in  a  greenhouse  very  healthy,  with  very  fine 
wood  and  leaves,  which  produce  a  few  and  very  bad 
bunches  of  Grapes,  The  soil  was  made  for  them  about 
10  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  gravel  walk  over  it.  There 
is  a  workhouse  union  in  my  parish,  which  has  many  fine 
extensive  walls  Of  every  aspect,  but  they  are  useless, 
because  the  inmates  steal  the  fruit.  Can  you  suggest 
anything  to  be  planted  against  them,  which  would  not 
be  enticing  to  them  ?  P. 

Epps'  Sulphur ator. — I  am  surprised  to  find  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chrouicle  of  last  week,  that  Mr.  Fry  com- 
plains of  my  taking  advantage  of  his  ideas  and  invention 
for  diffusing  sulphur,  the  construction  of  his  machine 
for  this  purpose  being  so  entirely  different  from  that  of 
mine.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  last  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Fry  for  one  of  his  machines,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
sulphur  upon  the  Hop  plants  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  were  seriously  attacked  with  the  mildew,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  found  it  of  little  or  no  use,  aa  I 
could  scarcely  throw  the  sulphur  6  inches  from  the 
mouth  of  the  machine,  and  this  in  a  very  irregular  and 
clotted  manner.  This  machine  is  almost  a  fac-simile  of 
"Brown^a  Fuuiigator,"  the  sulphur-box,  with  perfo- 
rated holes  at  the  bottom,  being  placed  directly  over 
the  casing  of  the  fan-blower.  The  sulphur  is  forced 
throttgh  these  holes  by  means  of  a  revolving  wire  inside 
the  box  worked  by  the  wheels  which  drive  the  fau- 
blower,  and  immediately  falls  upon  the  fans,  the 
sulphur  i-evolving  with  them,  and  eventually  falling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fan  case,  from  which  it  is  blown  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  clotted  manner,  with  but  little  force. 
Seeing  this  difficulty,  and  being  anxious  to  relieve  the 
Hop  and  Grape  growers  of  this  district  from  the  s  rious 
destruction  occasioned  by  the  mildew,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  friend  of  mine,  a  practical  engineer,  I  con- 
structed the  one  described  in  your  leading  article  of 
the  r2th  iust.,  which  effectu.ally  diffuses  the  sulphur  in 
an  even  state  into  the  air  passage  before  the  blast,  pro 
duced  by  a  powerful  fan-blower,  constructed  on  ap- 
proved principles,  and  throwing  a  continual  cloiid 
several  feet  frum  the  mouth  of  the  machine  with  great 
force,  so  that  it  enters  the  most  minute  parts  of  the 
plant,  where  the  disease  is  frequently  seated.  This 
apparatus  will  enable  the  horticulturists,  as  well  as  the 
agriculturists,  with  liitle  expense,  to  remedy  any  attack- 
of  the  mildew  upon  their  crops,  however  extensive.  I 
claim  the  exclusive  right  of  this  invention  for  England 
and  France  ;  it  will  shortly  be  before  the  public,  and  1 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  leaving  it  in  their  hands  to 
judge  of  its  merits  ;  and  if  any  other  contrivance  can 
be  employed  that  will  more  elfectually  accomplish  the 
desired  end,  1  shall  with  the  public  duly  appreciate  it. 
I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Fry  that  I  have  had  no  intention 
whatever  to  copy  or  make  use  Of  his  ideas  or  invention, 
and  1  think  I  have  clearly  shown,  that  my  appa- 
ratus is  most  essentially  different  from  his.  W.  J. 
Epps,  Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone. 


Botanical,  of  London,  Oct.  11. — A.  Henfrey,  Esq., 
V.P.,  in  the  Chair.  Several  donations  were  announced, 
and  two  new  corresponding  members  elected.  Mr.  U. 
Oliver,  jun.,  exhibited  specimens  of  Naiaa  flexilis,  of 
Rostkof,  discovered  in  a  pond  near  Roundstone,  Conue- 
mara,  Ireland,  in  August  last.  Mr.  \i.  Stock  com- 
municated a  paper  "  On  the  Botany  of  Bungay,  Suffolk." 


Oard-en  Memoranda. 

Mb.  Rivers'  Nursery,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 

In  mentioning  some  autumnal  Rosea  remarkable  for 
their  tendency  to  Hower  freely,  it  will  be  bi-st  to  give 
the  names  of  those  only  that  are  t^is  day  (Oct.  22),  in  full 
bloom;  for  owing  to  the  long  period  of  dry  weather,  only 
those  that  are  really  and  truly  "perpetual  Roses,"  are  now 
flowering.  In  this  category  the  Bourbon  Roses,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  have  the  palm,  for  they  are  still  covered 
with  blossoms  and  blossom  buds.  The  most  con- 
spicuous among  them  are  the  following.  Du  Petit 
Thenars :  this  Rose,  brilliant  in  colour  as  the  Gloire  de 
Rosam^ne,  with  large  and  very  double  flowers,  has 
never  ceased  to  give  abundance  of  blossoms  from  June 
to  this  day,  and  many  young  dwarf  standards  have  still 
from  12  to  20  flowers  and  flower  buds  in  every  stage  of 
development.  Comice  de  Seine  et  Marne,  a  pretty 
cherry-coloured  Rose,  is  also  in  great  beauty.  Edouard 
Desfosses,  a  rose-coloured  variety,  and  Emile  Courtier, 
are  also  in  perfection.  George  Cuvier  and  Henri 
Lecoq,  two  very  fine  carmine  Roses,  and  Justine, 
of  the  same  group,  as  regards  colour,  with  large 
beautifully-shaped  flowers,  are  all  like  Rose  bushes  in 


June  and  July,  rather  than  in  October,  so  numerous 
and  brilliant  is  their  appearance.  Le  Grenadier  and 
Raymond,  two  splendid  crimson  Roses,  and  Menoux,  of 
a  deep  carmine,  are  as  prolific  in  floweTs  as  any  of  the 
colour;  and  Madame,  Augusiine,  or  Thei'ese  Margat — 
the  three  are  one  —  a  very  beautiful  rose-coloured 
Bourbon,  is  most  conspicuous  in  a  large  bed  ;  ^ 
for  every  tree  —  they  are  dwarf  standards  —  is  a 
bouquet  of  flowers.  Among  the  Bourbon  Roses,  with 
light-coloured  blossoms,  noUe  approach  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  still  studded  with  its  large  and  magnificent  ] 
flowers  ;  Madame  Angelina,  although  not  a  very  vigorous 
grower,  is  still  finely  in  bloom,  and  the  Queen  of  the 
Bourbons  is  literally  covered  with  flowers  and  buds. 
The  above  are  not  pointed  out  as  novelties,  for  they  are 
all  Bourbon  Roses  of  some  years'  standing,  and  they 
are  all,  what  is  so  eligible  in  gardening,  cheap  and  good. 
The  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  have  suffered  much  by 
this  droughty  season  ;  generally  they  rival  the  Bourbons, 
but  at  this  moment  there  are  but  few  in  full  beauty. 
In  this  select  few  is  Geant  dcs  Batailles,  still  giving 
abundance  of  its  brilliant  glowing  flowers,  and  Due 
d'AleEfon  also  finely  iu  bloom.  Baronne  Prevost,  with 
its  very  large  rose-coloured,  and  Jacques  Lafitte,  with 
large  and  very  double  flowers,  of  a  deeper  rosy  tint,  are 
both  in  full  beauty  ;  the  former  always  blooms  in  per- 
fection, the  latter  only  in  dry  seasons.  Cymedor,  a 
charming  brilliant  crimson  Rose,  is  now  in  a  good  state  j 
this  variety  is  only  beautiful  in  autumn,  for  in  summer 
it  seems  to  shrink  from  the  bright  glare  of  the  sun. 
In  most  seasons  there  are  many  other  Roses  of  this 
family  in  high  condition  at  this  season,  but  notsonow;  we 
have  therefore  thought  it  better  to  confine  ourselves  to 
those  remarkable  (or  having  withstood  this  untoward 
autumn.  The  China  Rose,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  is  most 
remarkable  for  ita  abundant  autumnal  blooming,  and  is 
now  covered  with  its  pale,  flesh-coloured,  wax-likeflowers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Cultivation  of  Potatoes. — Having  for  many  years  in 
succession  successfully  grown  Potatoes  for  private  use, 
I  send  an  account  of  my  mode  of  procedure,  thinking 
that  the  same  principles  which  guided  me  in  their  culti- 
vation iu  the  garden  may  be  applicable  to  their  more 
extended  cultivation  in  the  field.  The  system  will 
probably  be  best  understood  by  ti'eating  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  viz.  :— 1st.  The  seed  Potatoes;  their 
selection,  keeping,  and  preparing  for  planting.  2d.  The 
manure ;  its  preparation.  3d.  The  kind  of  ground 
selected,  and  its  preparation  for  planting.  4ih.  Tlie 
planting  and  after  treatment.  First. — The  seed  Pota- 
toes were  invariably  self  cted  at  the  digging  of  the  crop. 
Such  only  were  then  picked  out  as  were  true  to  their  kind, 
of  afair  average  size,  quitesound, and  well  matured.  These 
were  dried  in  the  sun  stored  in  small  casks,  and  covered 
wiih  dry  ashes,  and  the  casks  were  kept  in  a  cool  and 
dry  place  throughout  the  winter.  In  iiaa  way  they  are 
equally  well  secured  against  the  severest  frosts,  and 
from  the  generation  of  heat  by  stowing  away  too  large 
quantities  together  in  a  damp  state.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  February,  before  the  temperature  of  the 
teason  was  sufficiently  raised  to  produce  a  natural 
growth,  the  seed  Potatoes  were  cut  into  pieces,  each  set 
containing  two  eyes,  and  the  cut  parts  of  these  sets 
were  then  thoroughly  dried  by  exposure  to  a  draught 
of  mild  air  for  about  a  fol'tnight,  repeatedly  turning 
them  over  during  this  period.  When  this  was  well 
done,  the  sets  rarely  failed  in  sending  up  one  or  two 
shoots.  One  shoot  is  probably  better  than  two  ;  but 
two  eyes  were  always  left  in  each  set,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  if  it  had  one  only,  that  one  might  occa- 
sionally fail.  Second. — The  manure  for  the  Potatoes, 
and  for  the  general  crops  of  the  garden,  ivas  a  com- 
post, of  which  a  large  heap  was  made  every  year.  A 
dec-p  pit  was  dug,  into  which  was  put  all  the  refuse 
vegetable  matters  of  the  garden.  This  pit  was  emptied 
once  a  year,  and  its  vegetable  earth  formed  the  basis 
of  the  intended  pile.  If  this  earth  was  considered 
insufficient  to  absorb  all  the  liquid  matter  of  the 
manure  to  be  laid  on  it,  more  earth  of  some  kind  was 
added  to  make  the  lowest  stratum  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. Froin  time  to  time,  quantities  of  fresh  stable 
manure  were  spread  regularly  over  the  vegetable  earth, 
and  if  these  were  not  wet  enough,  they  were  made  so 
by  watering,  in  order  to  insure  a  regular  fermentation 
of  the  whole.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fer- 
mented manure  was  accumulated,  the  contents  of  one  or 
two  middens  were  laid  uniformly  over  it.  Then  a  layer 
of  well- burnt  lime,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  was  added,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  load  to  four  or  five  of  all  other 
matters.  And  the  final  covering  was  a  good  coating  of 
sea  sand.  When  the  lime  was  all  slacked.  Which  it 
would  be  in  about  a  fortnight,  the  whole  heap  was 
turned  and  well  mixed  during  the  operation.  In  a 
month  or  two  after  the  pile  was  again  turned  and  mixed. 
This  was  the  compost.  Seine  salt  was  occasionally 
added  to  it.  It  was  sweet,  free  from  insects  and  grubs, 
and  an  excellent  manure  for  all  the  crops  of  the 
garden.  No  wireworms  were  ever  seen  in  the  ground 
after  its  use,  although  these  generally  occurred 
after  the  application  to  it  of  new  stable  and  other 
undecomposed  manures.  Third. — The  ground  pre- 
ferred for  the  Potato  crop  was  that  which  con- 
tained most  vegetable  earth,  and  which  was  naturally 
drained,  friable,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  appro- 
priation of  it  for  this  purpose  was  always  made  in 
October,  Whenever  the  weather  proved  to  be  dry  in 
this  month  (all  the  operations  were  performed  in  dry 
weather),  llie  compost  was  wheeled  on  the  ground^ 
spread  regularly  thereon,  turned  in,  and  carefully  mixed 


wiih  the  soil  in  turning.  It  the  (jrouud  proved  to  be  ia 
the  least  stiff,  there  was  put  on  it  an  extra  quantiiy  of 
sea  sand,  which  was  turned  in  with  the  manure.  In 
the  first  favourable  time  in  the  succeeding  month  of 
November  or  December,  the  ground  was  ridged  for  the 
winter.  In  the  ensuing  February  or  March,  the  ridges 
were  levelled,  and  the  ground  turned  preparatory  to 
•planting.  Fourth.— The  Potato  sets  Were  always  planted, 
if  practicable,  before  they  had  naturally  vegetated,  and 
in  order  to  effect  this,  early  planting  became  indispen- 
sable. This  work  was  generally  performed  in  Febi'uary 
and  March,  The  cuttings  were  put  into  clean 
furrows,  without  manure,  at  a  depth  of  3  inches, 
and  at  a  distance  from  each  other  in  the  rows, 
varying  frovn  12  to  15  inches,  according  to  the 
size  of  kind  planted.  The  rows  were  made  from  2 
to  3  feet  apart,  varying  them  also — but  within  these 
limits— ^according  to  the  size  of  the  variety  put  in.  Aa 
to  the  after  treatment,  as  soon  as  the  shoots  began  to 
make  their  appearance,  the  first  dry  day  was  seized  to 
turn  the  ground  lightly  between  the  rows,  iu  order  to 
destroy  the  first  crop  of  weeds.  Subsequently,  but 
during  the  early  progress  of  the  Potato  shoots,  the 
ground  was  twice  lightly  turned  between  the  rows,  and 
about  1  inch  of  earth  was,  at  each  turning,  landed  up 
against  the  stalks.  The  crop  was  then  suffered  to 
come  to  maturity.  It  never  failed  to  turn  out  well  in 
weight  and  quality.  The  first  object  of  this  system 
was  fo  obtain  as  perfect  seed  Potatoes  as  possible  for 
planting,  from  a  conviction  that  these  were  essential  to 
the  production  of  good  and  sound  crops,  which,  it  was 
thought,  were  not  regularly  attainable  by  planting 
Chats,  frosted  Potatoes,  and  such  as  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  premature  growth.  The  Potato,  doubtless, 
like  all  other  bodies  that  have  life,  possesses  a  certain 
period  of  vitality ;  as  this  period  approaches  to  a  close 
in  any  variety  continually  propagated  by  the  root,  it 
becomes  gradually  a  shy  bearer,  and  then  manifeste 
other  infirmities  of  age  before  it  disappears  ;  and  as  it 
has  been  unduly  pampered  with  stimulating  food 
throughout  its  career,  it  acquires  in  time,  especially  as 
age  advances,  the  diseases  incident  to  such  a  course  of 
life.  It  would  appear  from  these  circumstances,  that  a 
great  additional  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of 
Potatoes  for  food,  would,  in  all  probability,  arise,  from 
the  entire  abandonment,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  the 
use  of  the  old  varieties  for  sets,  and  the  gradual  substi- 
tution, until  it  becomes  universal,  of  sets  from  new 
varieties,  raised  by  careful  cultivators,  from  the  seed  of 
the  ripe  berry.  Another  object  of  the  system  was  to 
renew  the  strength  of  the  ground  by  thoroughly  mixing 
with  it  a  well-prepared  compost,  instead  of  following 
the  common  practice  of  laying  in  the  furrows,  at  plant- 
ing, new  stable  manure,  which,  besides  producing  wire- 
worms,  unduly  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  haulm  at 
the  expense  of  the  root.  It  was  also  conjectured  that 
the  application  of  undecomposed  manures  to  the  sets, 
brings  diseases  on  their  pi'odticts  ;  and  sonie  occur- 
rences tended  to  strengthen,  if  not  confirm,  this  con- 
jecture. The  Potato,  as  most  cultivators  of  it  must 
have  observed,  grows  well  in  old  pasture  ground 
filled  with  small  roots,  in  the  land  of  old  Furze  crofts 
filled  with  decayed  thorns,  and  in  other  equally  light 
vegetable  soils,  through  which  its  delicate  tubers 
may  readily  penetrate,  expand,  and  find  appropriate 
nourishment.  Hence  the  object  sought  in  the  extended 
preparation  of  the  soil,  at.d  in  the  peculiar  mode  of 
manuring  it ;  namely,  to  bring  it  into  a  condition  as 
well  adapted  as  possible  to  the  observed  requirements 
of  the  plant.  Potatoes  will  also  burrow  up  towards  the 
surface,  whei-e  they  are  not  impeded  from  increasing  in 
number  and  size  by  the  Weight  of  the  earth  above 
them,  and  where  they  can  obtain  the  genial  heat  of  the 
sun  in  perfecting  their  farinaceous  matter.  Hence  the 
object  of  shallow  planting,  and  hence  also  the  motive 
for  not  landing  up,  in  the  ordinary  way,  much  earth 
against  the  haulm.  The  object  for  planting  cuttings 
was,  by  limiting  the  number  of  shoots  from  each  set,  to 
admit  the  Snii  and  air  freely  to  every  plant,  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  placing  of  the  rows  wide 
apart  had  the  same  object  iu  view.  There  was  another 
motive  for  planting  cuttings  ;  namely,  to  obtain  a 
moderate  nuinber  of  fair- sized  Potatoes  from  each  set, 
instead  of  a  numerous  progeny  of  small  ones — the  or- 
dinary result  of  putting  iu  whole  Potatoes.  The  com- 
mon practice  is  injurious  iu  another  point  of  view;  the 
whole  Potato  sends  off  a  numerous  offspring  of  shoots, 
which  after  wet,  succeeded  by  heat,  and  further  sti- 
mtilated  by  new  manure,  covers  the  entire  surface 
of  the  ground,  intercepts  the  genial  influence  of  the 
sun,  checks  the  circulation  of  air  below  the  stems, 
and  produces  a  vigorous  top  growth  at  the  expense 
of  the  root.  If,  it  may  now  be  confidently  added, 
frosty  nights  in  August,  such  as  have  occm-red  for 
several  years  past,  should  find  the  Potato  plants  in  this 
state  of  exuberant  growth,  the  consequences  are  not  dif- 
ficult to  foretell— the  destruction  of  the  haulm,  the  non- 
production  of  farina  in  the  immature  root,  and  thence 
the  inevitable  tendency  to  early  decay.  A  Subscriber, 
Manchester,  in  the  Economist  of  Oct.  19. 

Duty  on  Potato  Flour.  — An  importation  having 
taken  place  from  abroad  of  farina,  or  Potato  flour,  the 
importer  requested  that  it  might  be  regarded  iu  the 
same  manner  as  wheaten  flour,  and  delivered  at  the 
duty  of  il'd.  per  cwt. ;  but  as  the  article  appears  to  be 
not  only  serviceable  for  food,  but  also  as  an  important 
material  in  a  manufacturing  process,  it  was  decided  to 
be  liable  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  as  a 
manufactured  article,  and  ordered  tobe  chaVged accord- 
ingly. Economist,  Oct.  19, 
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Calendar  of  Operations. 

CFor  the  ensuing  week.J 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Take  advantage  of  the  present  season,  when  potting 
and  similar  operations  are  almost  suspended,  to  wash 
carefullv   all  plants  which  are  or  have  recently  been 
invested' with  insects,  with  soft  soap  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  as  the  gummy  matter   by  which   the   eggs   of 
many  of  these  pests  are  attached  to  the  branches  is 
thereby  locsened,  and  they  are  more  easily  removed. 
The  latter  part  of  the  business  should  be  managed  by 
syringing  the  plants  with  water  at  a  temperature  of 
about  120°  or  130°,  which  will  also  destroy  any  living 
insects  which  may  be  lurking  about  them.     Much  more 
good  is  done  by  carefully  cleaning  plants  in  this  way, 
at   this   season,  than   many  are  aware  of.      Let  any 
necessary    pruning,  especially    amongst    creepers,   be 
done  before  the  cleaning  commences,  as  it  is  injudicious 
to  waste  time  in  cleaning  shoots  which  are  afterwards 
to  bs  cut  away.     Have  all  dirty  pots  washed  and  their 
surface  soil  loosened,  and  examine  carefully  any  of  which 
the  surface  has  a  green  or  sodden  appearance,  which  is 
an  evident  sign  that  water  has  been  too  liberally  used, 
or    that    the    drainage    is   inefficient ;    if    the    latter, 
it   should    be    immediately    examined    and    rectified, 
as  considerable  damage  is  soon  done  at  this  season, 
when   the   soil   gets   in  an    unhealthy    state.      Many 
of     the    greenhouse    Geraniums,    and     other     plants 
of  similar  texture,  which  are  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  next  spa-ing  and  summer,  will  require  repotting. 
In  this  do  not  allow  the  time  of  year  to  be  any  impedi- 
ment, as  nothing  in   the  successful  cultivation  of  such 
plants   is   more   indispensable  during   their   period  of 
growth  than  shifting  them  into  larger  pots  before  their 
roots  become  too  much  matted.     Greater  care  in  water- 
ing is  necessary  after  repotting  at  this  season.     In  the 
Heathery,  the  plants  must  be  carefully  watched  and 
dusted  with  sulphur  upon  the  first  appearance  of  mildew. 
Keep  these  plants  as  hardy  as  possible  by  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air,  and  by  removing  the  lights  every   fine 
mild  day.     The  stock   of  plants  usually   denominated 
"  forcing  "  or  winter-flowering  plants  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  compared  with  the  estimated  wants 
during  the  next  five  months,  that  any  deficiency  may  be 
supphed   in   the   most  eligible   manner.      Lifting   and 
potting  of  hardy  shrubs,  as  Rhododendrons,  Lilacs,  &e., 
may  still  be  done  ;  but  it  is  advisable  not  to  use  these  too 
early,  as   their  blossoms   are  finer   and   more  lasting 
when  they  are  not  forced  until  very  nearly  their  natural 
period  of  blooming.     Amongst  the  plants  which  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  procure  a  stock  of,  we  may  particularly 
mention  Tea-scented,  China,  Moss,  and  Provins  Roses; 
Belgian  and  other  Azaleas,  with  Anna  Boleyne  Pinks, 
Perpetual  Carnations,  tree  and  Neapolitan  Violets  in 
pots,     Lily    of    the    Valley,     &c.      These     must    be 
brought  forward  in  successional  Uts  by  placing  them  in 
situations  somewhat  warmer  than  those  in  which  the 
main  store  is  preserved.     The   most  congenial  of  all 
forcing  pits  is  a  bed  of  leaves,  the  heat  in  which  is 
maintained  by  means  of  a  hot-water  pipe  passing  beneath 
them.     By  plunging  the  plants  in  such  a  medium  their 
roots  are  kept  io  advance  of  the  tops,  and  plenty  of  air 
can  be  given,  thus  preventing  the  lanky  etiolated  appear- 
ance so  commonly  seen  in  forced  plants.     While  upon 
the  subject  of  plants  for  forcing,  we  may  mention  a  few, 
which,  though  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  are 
not  so  generally  in  use  as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  amongst 
these  are  the  Magnolias,  conspicua  Soulangeana,  Ham- 
mondi,  and  their  congeners ;  Laburnums,  Ribes  atro- 
Eanguinea,  and  Wistaria  sinensis,  grown  as  standards  ; 
double    Peach,   and    double    Cherry  j    Weigela  rosea, 
Jasminum  nudiflornm,   tree  Paeonies,  and    Forsythia 
vlridissima. 
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dirt   accumulated    upon    them    during    the    summer. 
Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  health  and  well  being  of 
their  occupants  than  the  free  admission  of  light. 
FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRDBBERIES. 

Pits  and  Frajies.— Cuttings  which  are  only  partially 
rooted  should  be  kept  warm,  and  as  close  and  moist  as 
is  possible,  without  running  into  the  dangerous  extreme 
of  damp.  The  additional  warmth  and  moisture  here 
recommended  is  to  encourage  them  to  make  a  little 
growth,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  before  they  are  har- 
dened off ;  and  that  more  time  may  be  afforded  for  the 
latter  purpose,  the  former  should  be  effected  with  all 
consistent  speed.  Cuttings  which  were  propagated 
earlier,  and  are  now  fairly  rooted,  should  be  gradually 
hardened,  that  they  may  retain  their  health  and  strength 
during  winter,  in  a  comparatively  cool  temperature  j 
this  should  be  managed  by  keeping  them  quite  cool  at 
night,  and  by  exposing  them  fully  in  all  dry  open  wea- 
ther, when  not  too  cold  j  taking  care  to  exclude  frost 
from  the  more  tender  plants,  both  by  night  and  day. 
During  the  hardening  process,  the  very  little  water  that 
is  necessary  should  be  supplied  in  the  morning  ;  and 
as  increase  of  size  is  not  the  object  aimed  at,  but  sturdi- 
ness  of  plant,  growing  points  should  be  stopped,  and  all 
flower-buds  carefully  removed.  Aphides  or  other  in- 
sects must  be  destroyed  :  and,  upon  the  first  signs  of 
mildew,  the  plants  so  affected  should  be  syringed  on  a 
dry  morning,  and  dusted  over  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Occasionally  we  have  blooms  or  pips  of  Auriculas  sent 
for  our  inspection,  giving  evidence  of  the  mildness  of 
the  season  ;  should  these  blooms  come  from  what  is 
termed  a  heart  stem,  they  will,  if  plucked  about  the 
centre,  often  cause  the  lower  part  to  decay.  We  have 
more  than  once  cautioned  our  readers  on  this  head,  and 
we  do  so  the  more  earnestly  as  we  lost  a  valuable  seed- 
ling last  season  owing  to  the  stem  having  been  eaten 
through  by  a  snail ;  the  stem  gradually  decayed  till 
disease  was  engendered  in  the  heart,  and  death  was  the 
consequence.  Seedlings  of  this  years'  sowing  will  require 
looking  to.  If  any  fibres  are  out  of  the  ground,  cover 
them  with  fine  soil,  or  make  a  cleft  in  the  soil  and 
insert  them.  Carnations  and  Picotees,  which  have 
been  closed  in  frames  during  the  past  week,  in  order 
that  they  might  strike  fresh  root,  may  have  air,  and 
gradually  more  and  more  daily  till  thoroughly  exposed. 

TcLiPS Plant  Tulips  immediately.     Let  the  centre  of 

the  bed  be  highest ;  seven  rows  in  each  bed.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  about  4  inches  deep,  and  5  inches 
from  each  other.  It  is  advisable  to  cover  each  bulb 
with  washed  river  sand  previous  to  finally  covering  with 

soil.     Dahlias .Their  "glory  is  departed,"  only,  we 

hope  (by  taking  care  of  the  roots,  and  stowing  them  in  a 
rather   dry   place),   that  they   will   gladden    us  again 
another  season  with  their  noble  flowers. 
KITCHEN  GARDES. 

l-et  Cauliflowers,  under  haudiights,  have  all  the  air 
possible,  protecting  them  only  from  frost,  rain,  and  very 
cold  winds.  The  lights  should  be  quite  closed  during 
severe  weather  only,  and  the  tops  should  be  tilted  in 
wet ;  but  during  fine  mild  weather  they  should  be 
lifted  oS'  and  set  on  bricks,  to  keep  tliem  clean.  Watch 
closely  for  slugs,  and  check  their  ravages  by  timely 
applications  of  soot.  A  little  finely  sifted  clean  coal 
ashes  is  an  excellent  thing  for  covering  the  surface  of 
the  soil  between  young  plants  of  any  kind,  as  our  slimy 
friends  have  an  insuperable  objection  to  crawl  over  it. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Endive  and  Lettuce 
planted  in  frames  for  winter  use.  Let  dead  or  decaying 
leaves  be  carefully  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil 
loosened,  to  allow  the  free  action  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  an  excellent,  but  by  no  means  a  common  practice,  to 
plant  Garlic  aud  Shallots  in  autumn  ;  the  advantage  is 
m  their  commencing  to  root  immediately,  and  continuing 
to  grow  below-ground  in  all  favourable  weather  during 


Pineries.— We  now  look  forward  to  every  day  dawn-    winter,  while  their  tops  are  not  emitted  till  the  usual 


ing  duller  and  later  than  its  predecessor,  and  as  the 
power  of  the  sun  declines,  so  also  must  our  artificial 
temperatures  be  somewhat  decreased,  and  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  latter  must  the  amount  of  moisture 
be  regulated.  Till  our  hothouses  are  furnished  with 
hygrometers  of  a  simple  construction,  this  matter  must 
still  be  managed  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment, 
aided  by  practical  experience.  Take  care  that  the 
quantity  of  moisture  is  not  so  excessive  as  to  condense 
in  quantity  upon  the  glass,  &c.,  close  up  the  laps,  or 
run  down  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  To  prevent 
this,  the  evaporating  trough  should  be  more  sparingly 
filled,  and  the  open  tanks  closed  with  moveable  tops, 
giving  you  the  power  to  confine  the  vapour  or  permit  its 
escape.  la  flue  clear  weather,  when  a  greater  quantity  of 
au-  can  be  admitted,  the  amount  of  moisture  should  also 
be  slightly  increased.  Wateringshould  be  done  with  great 
care,  and  syringing  is  only  admissible  on  the  mornings 
of  very  fine  days.  It  should  be  done  with  a  very  fine 
rose,  and  driven,  not  into  the  plants,  but  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  house  or  pit  wiih  such  force  that  they 
may  receive  it  in  the  shape  of  very  fine  dew.  Vineries. 
— In  the  anxiety  to  keep  those  houses  containing  fruit 
sufficiently  dry,  be  careful  to  avoid  the  extreme,  even 
in  that  direction.  If  the  houses  are  kept  too  dry  by 
fire  heat,  the  berries  will  shrivel,  an  evil  nearly  as 
bad,  with  regard  to  some  kinds,  as  decay,  the  result  of 
opposite  management.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  what 
is  wanted,  viz.,  a  dry  but  not  an  arid  atmosphere  ;  but 
to  regulate  it  to  this  nicety  requires  more  care  and 
judgment  than  is  generally  found,  except  in  a  very  ex- 
perienced practical  gardener.  Let  all  spare  time  be 
now  .devoted  to  cleaning  the  sashes  of  the  different 
structures,  pits  and  frames  included,  from  the  dust  and 


time  in  spring.  We  have  often  dwelt  on  the  import- 
ance of  this  point  as  a  general  principle,  viz.,  affording 
the  roots  of  a  plant  an  opportunity  of  getting  in  advance 
of  the  tops. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books  :  A  Young  Gardener,  Buj  a  good  catalogue ;  Donn's  or 
Loudon's.     As  to  the  soil,  you  wUl  learn  more  by  six  months' 
practice  than  by  seven  yea-s'  reading.    For   that  you  may, 
however,  consult  Sweet's  "Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Cul- 
vator,"  or  Mackintoah's  *' Flower  Garden."— i\eu)  Stib.  We 
never  recommend  dealers.     See  the  Advertisement  in  last 
week's  Number— front  page. J 
Cayenne  Peppeb  :  G  T  says  "attention has  been  drawn  to  the 
cultiva'-ion    of  the   Capsicum,    and    to   its  euperior   quality 
when  made  into  Cayenne  pepper,  compared  with  the  foreign 
article.     It  is  grown  here  for  the  use  of  a  large  establishment, 
but  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  grinding  process, 
as  the  p°pper  adheres  so  much  to  the  mill  as  to  make  it 
quite  a  laborious  job."    Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will 
favour  him  with  a  better  system  of  management. 
Fbames  :  J  G  M.  It  is  immaterial  at  what  angle  you  pitch,  the 
roof  of  your  frame,  provided  it  has  slope  enough  to  prcTent 
drip-t 
E.ENSEDTA  :  C  C.  Tour  leaves  are  infested  with  myriads  of  the 
white  scale  insect.    Bum  the  plant,  the  earth,  and  the  pot 
immediately,  or  you  will  have  the  whole  house  infested.     We 
never  before  saw  such  an  instance  of  neglect.    In  such,  a  case 
no  palliative  can  be  applied  successfully. 
Lawns:  V/ C.  You  cannot  destroy  Plantain  and  Yarrow,  any 
more  than  other  weeds,   by  manure  or  top-dressing.    Any 
application  that  would  kill  them  would  kill  the  Grass.     The 
shortest  and  cheapest,  and  only  effectual  plan,  is  to  weed 
them  out  with  a  spud.     There  is  no  help  for  it, — J M.  We 
must  give  you  the  same  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  Mouse- 
ear.    In  your  case,  however,  after  removing  it,  sift  some  fine 
rich  EOil  over  the  place,  and  add  good  Grass  seeds. 
Monet:  A  Yoxaig  Gardener.  Two  hundred  pounds!  why,  it  is  a 
fortune,  if  you  are  wise,  prudent,  economical,  and  industrious. 
Ask  you  master  to  get  it  invested  in  some  safe  place  where 
you  can  have  interest  and  be  sure  to  receive  back  your  prin- 
cipal wiihout  dei^.uction.     The  funds  are  now  so  high,  that 
you  had  better  take  some  other  security. 
Names  OP  FaciTS :  Cavane^si  .  2,  Beurre  Diel,  Not,,  Dec;  3, 
St.  Germain,  Dec,  ;  5,   Black  Achan,   Nov. ;  6  or  9,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Feb.,  Mar.  ;  7,  Doyenne  Blanc,  Oct.,  Nov.;  8,  Easter 
Beurre,  Feb.,  Mar.  ;  10,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Nov. ;  4,  Winter 
Nelis,  Nov.,  Dec. ;  12,  Neill,  Nov.  ;  27,  30,  Brown  Beurre, 
Oct.  ;  31,  Glout  Morceau,  Dec. ;  34,  Crassane,  Dec. ;  33,  leaf 
like  that  of  Gansel's  Bergamot.    In  your  climate  all  those 
that  ripen  after  November  should  have  a  south  a&psct,  if  you 
can  afford  it.    The  latest  best  deserve  and  most  require  ill. 
For  the  8  feet  high  walls  you  mentioned,  the  following  Pears 
will  be    suitable:  —  South  aspect:    Glout  Morceau,   Passe 
Colmar,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Eance.    East  aspect:  Marie 
Louise,    Winter   Nelis,    Seckel,   Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey), 
Thompson's,    Suffolk    Thorn.      West    aspect :    Jargonelle, 
Beurre  Bosc,    Enight*s    Monarch,    Glout  Morceau,   Passe 
Colmar,  Eyewood,  Broom  Park,  Old  Colmar,  Ne  plus  Meuris, 
Easter  Beurre,    North  aspect:  Jargonelle,  Comte  de  Lamy, 
Flemish  Beauty ;    also  the    Catillac    and  Bezi  d'Heri  for 
stewing.    No  riders. [I— G^  J^.  1,  Bedfordehire  Foundling  ;  2,  3, 
King  of  the  Pippins ;  4,  5,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  6,  Court-penda 
Plat;   7,  14,    Tower  of  Glammis ;    9,  Ribston  Pippin;   10, 
Golden  Harvey ;  11,  13,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  12,  Wyken  Pippin  ; 
18.  Alfriston;  20,  Hall  Boot.W—TMB.  4,  Passe  Colmar;  5, 
Glout  Morceau ;  6,   Winter  Nelis  ;  7,  8,  Beurre  Rance.lj— J" 
Curzon.  1,   Easter  Beurre;  3,  4,  Old  Cd\maT.—  W  Sprague, 
1,  Beurre  Diel ;  2,   White  Doyenne  ;   3,  Napoleon;  5,  Winter 
Nelis;    6,    Grey   Doyenne  ||—i2    Tongue,    The  specimen  you 
had   at   Exeter   is   probably  correctly  named  the  Moxhay 
Pippin  ;  a  sort  so  named  has  been  long  known  in  Devon. 
shire. II  —  F   W.    The    Grape  from    Naples    appears   to    be 
the   Black  Frontignan,     It   is    not   quite    so    round,    but 
that  is    probably  owing   to   its  being  a  small  bunch,  pro- 
duced, as  you  state,  from  a  recently  planted  Yine-li — Au~ 
tuTTinus.  The  three   varieties  from  pips  of  the   same  Apple, 
a  Nonpareil,  were  of  very  different  qualities.     No.  1,  conical, 
pale,  flesh  white,  pleasant.    No.  2,  small,  conical,  somewhat 
angular,   red,   fies^h  tough,   very   astringent.    No.  8,   Bmalt, 
ovate,    not   angular,  flesh   both   acid   and   astringent.     The 
Apple  accompanying  these  is  the  Trumpington,  or  Eve  Apple 
of  some. II 
Names  of  Plants  :  J  G.  We  cannot  name  plants  without  both 
leaves  and  flowers.    You  have  only  sent  the  latter  of  your 
Cereus,   which  looks  like  an  unpublished  species  now  ia 
flower  near  London  ;  but  may  be  very  different. — J  Trotter. 
l!  is  merely  the  Oak-leaved,  or  various-leaved,  Horabeam,  a 
variety  of  the   same  nature  as  the  fern-leaved  Beech,   the 
Gooseberry-leaved  Aider,  and  the  like.— Gam ?na.  Not  Cinna- 
mon,  but  Cassia.     It  requires  a  good  stove  heat. — Vitis. 
Pteris  serrulata.    -S.— TT  £.    The  Latin  for  Water  Lily  is 
Nympbasa. — Tg^ioramus.    The  Syringa  is  Philadelphus  coro- 
narius. — R  E,  Livonia.    The  Cape  Gooseberry  is  called  by 
botanists  Physalis  eduiis  ;  its  fruit  is  harmless,  and  is  liked 
by  some  persons.    It  is  best  treated  as  an  annual,  which 
should  be  raised  from  seed  in  a  hotbed  in  the  spring,  so  as 
to  get  it  forward,  and  then  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  as 
soon  as  frosts  are  gone.    Possibly  it  may  bear  a  Devonshire 
winter,   but  it  is  tender  near  London. — X  T  Z.   4,  Malope 
matacoides,  a  hardy  annual ;  5,  Kaulfussia  amelloides  ;  10, 
Rudbeckia  laciniata  ;    2,  Senecij   Cineraria,  alias  Cineraria 
maritima  ;    6,   Aster  rubricaulis  ;    9,   Scutellaria  Columnas  ; 
8,    Dracocephalum    virginianum ;    3,    Cytisus    hiflorus  ;    7, 
Achimenes  rosea,  not  tit  for  a  bedding  plant ;   1,  Heimia 
salicifolia.  —  Todd.    These    are    not    determinable;    single 
wretchei  flowers,  with  no  leaves,  no  stem,  no  intimation  of 
habit,   or  of  native  country,  can   only    be  named  if  they 
chance  to  be  accidentally  recognised ;  we  regret  to  say  we 
have  no  (Edipus  at  our  command. —  WB  P.    We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  leaves  without  flowtrs.J 
Peaches  without  Leaves  :    T  D.   We  did  njt  doubt  that  you 
had  accidentally  obtained  Peaches  without  leaves  beyond 
the  fruit ;   but  that  is  very  different  from  obtaining  them 
without  any  leaves  whatever. 
Potatoes:  MM  J.  Raw  Potatoes  cannot  properly  be  called 
poisonous.     The  deleterious  matter  resides  in  the  leaves  and 
"plums,"  or  fruit.     What  little  exists  in  the  Potato  itself  is 
in  the  skin  which  is  peeled  off. 
Veronica  Lindleyana  :  A  M.  It  is  nearly  hardy. 
Vise  Boeder  :  B  D.  Cover  it  with  stable  litter. 
Misc :   Enquirer.   Couve  Tronchuda  will  not  bear  frost,  and 
should  be  consumed  i^w.     Plant  the  Potatoes  18  inches 
from  row  to  row,  and  9Tnches  in  the  rows.     We  by  no  means 
recommend  earth  to  be  buried  when  frozen  ;  it  will  certainly 
chill  the  soil  for  a  long  time  afterwards. — ti  S.  Something  is 
possibly  wrong  with  the  root  of  your  Mandevilla  ;  in  similar 
situations  it  usually  flowers   freely.      We  would  not  cut  it 
down ;  eee  that  the  roots  are  right,  and  give  it  another  trial. 
No  use  can  be  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  Snowberry,  except 
giving  it  to  pheasants.    No  use  can  he  made  of  the  fruit  of 
Lycium  barbatum,  nor  of  that  of  the  Sumach;  the  latter  is    • 
poisonous.    Jute,  we  believe,  is  a  substance  of  the  nature  of 
Hemp-t 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS, 

FocHsiA :  Caea)ieiiiw.  Box  and  flowers  crushed  tj  pieces  in 
coming  through  the  post." 

Gloxinia  ;  W Q.  Not  equal  to  many  of  the  light  kinds  now 
grown."* 

Dahlias  :  6-  M MI.  Your  seedling  is  of  a  colour  in  which  we 
abound.  A  crimson  to  be  valuable  must  be  very  superior  in 
foim.  Yours  is  only  middling  in  that  respect."'—^'  T,  A 
large  showy  yellow  ;  but  the  petals  are  too  lung,  and  the 
flower  is  generally  too  coarse  to  be  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
exhibition.  • 
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SMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW. 
XTOTICE.— THE  PRINTED  FORMS  OF  CER- 
IN  TIFICATES  to  be  filled  up  for  STOCK  and  IMPLE- 
MENTS intended  to  be  exhitited  at  the  forthcoming  Show  in 
December  nest  can  cow  be  obtained  of  the  Honorary  Secretary. 
All  such  Ceriificates  must  be  returned,   properly  filled  up,  on 

OT  btfore  Saturday,  the  16th  of  November- 

in  applying  for  the  Forms  for  Stock,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
the  Number  of  the  Class  or  Classes,  as  there  is  a  separate 
Form  for  each  Class. 

Prize  Sheets  and  all  information  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  B.  T.  Beandeetb  Gibbs,  Hon.  Sec,  corner  of  Half- 
Moon-Btreet,  Piccadilly,  London. 

GRICULTURAL    EDUCATION.  — The  Steward 

upon  a  large  estate,  in  the  South  of  England,  has  a  vacancy 

for  a  well  educated  youth  to  be  instructed  in  farming  and  gene- 

ral  business.  For  particulars,  address  X  Y.,  Office  of  this  Paper. 

R.  J.  C.  NESBiT,  F.C.S..  F.G.S.,  Consulting  and 
Analytical  Chemist,  Laboratories.  33,  Kennington-lane, 
London.— PRIVATE  INSTRUCTIONS  in  Chemical  Analysis, 
aud  the  most  approved  mttbods  of  making  ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES.  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  Minerals,  Ac,  per- 
formed  as  usual,  on  moderatti  terms. 

MANURES. — The   following    Manures   are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes'8  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton £11    0    0 

Turnip  Maniire,  do.  7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7     0     0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5     0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B,  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  ISs.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  lOs.  per 
ten,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  otfer 
as  under: 
LONDON  MANURE   COMPANY'S  WHEAT  MANURE  FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
FERUVIAN  GUANO.         SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
FISHERY    AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  Londun  Manure  Company  vrill  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
sapply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge- street,  Biackfriars.        Edwaed  Pubsze,  Secretary. 

STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch. street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  InTen':ors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&C-,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  fiues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  ^o  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authoriiy ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  beats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  eonstruciion 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  «tc.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN  ONE 
SHILLING  PER  DAY. 
* '  Do  you  bruise  the  Oats  you  give  your  horses  ?  "       "  No." 
"Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out  of  every  three,  and  your  cattle 
do  not  half  so  well-'* 

MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.'S  OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS.  Superior  Chaff  Eneines,  simple  in  construction 
doing  from  50  to  500  bushels  daily,  and  more.  Almost  all 
brewers  and  coachmasters  in  Lundon  use  these  implements. 

118,  Fenchurch-street,  London.  A  pamphlet  on  the  above,  by 
Bending  12  postage  Btamps.  Chaff-cutters,  Linseed,  Bean,  and 
Malt  Mills. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  AND  Co.,  of  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Froet. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silvee  Medal 
PeizeS;  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 

Bee  Majesty's  Woods  and  Fosests, 

HONOUBABLE  BOABD  OF  ObDSANCE, 
HONODEABLE  E*ST  1^DIA  COMPANY, 
HONODEABLE    CoMMlSSIONEKS   OF    COSTOHS, 

Her  Majesty's  i;sTATE,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gaedens,  Rege-st's  Paek, 

And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buecleuch  lat  Richmond', 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Ageicdltdeal  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

PaicE  One  Penny  Fee  Sqfaee  Foot. 

%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  TestimoniaU 
of  seven  vears  esoenenee,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
Uemen,  Arcnitects,  ana  Buuaers,  sent  free  to  any  part  ot  the 
town  or  country,  and  oraers  Dy  post  executea. 

1^"  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  tne  only  Works  in  London 
OT  Great'Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's -buildings,    Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'NsiLLand  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Esq., 
E.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  ParUament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  a^ftorded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs,  or 
aoy  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  Ifi  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  3d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


WARMING. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  with  improved 
Boilers,  requiring  no  brickwork,  and  arranged  to  con- 
tinue in  action  from  12  to  16  hours  without  attention,  adapted 
for  Churches,  Chapels,  Conservatories,  and  every  description  of 
Building,  supplied  and  erected  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Also  the  THERMANIERION,  an  apparatus  which  warms 
without  injuring  the  air,  and  recommends  itself  on  account  of 
its  simplicity,  durability,  efficiency,  and  economy,  especially 
adapted  for  Churches,  Chapels,  Halls,  or  Buildiugs,  only  used 
occasionally.  —  Apply  to  Spillee  and  Taylee,  Engineers, 
Battersea. 


MITCHELL'S  MINERAL  BLA.CK  PAINT.— 
This  antiseptic  Paint  is  intended  for  Park  Fencing,  and 
for  all  farming  purposes  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted,  by  its  pre- 
vention of  dry  rot  iq  timber  and  repellanee  of  damp,  for  Barns, 
Stables,  Outhouses,  Weather  Boarding,  Hop-p")les  ;  also  for 
Carts,  Waggons,  etc.,  particularly  the  Wheels,  aud  for  Iron  Hur- 
dles, Iron  Railiugs,  and  all  Wood  or  Iron  Work  in  exposed 
situations.  For  Brick  Walls  it  i3  highly  serviceable  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  damp,  and  also  for  W^alls  intended  for  Fruit  Tr-es, 
as,  besides  preserving  the  Wall,  it  increases  the  heat  in  all  situ- 
ations exposed  to  the  sun,  and  prevents  the  harbonriug  of 
insects.  It  is  also  an  excellent  covering  for  Canvas,  or  Cart 
Tilts,  Roofing,  &c.  Sold  in  casks  containing  from  1  cwt.  to 
any  quantity,  at  lis.  Gd.  per  cwt,,  quite  ready  for  use,  by 

James  Pbillifs  and  Co.  {.he  sole  agents),  116,  Biohopsgate. 
street  Without,  London. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 
pROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
vy  FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid 
on  with  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpi;actised  persons. 
Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGO-N'S    PATENT    NON-CONDUCTING    FELT,     for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
Ceoggon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London, 


Eh^  ^Qxicultuxul  (Bunttt, 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  Tn"0  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
TauaBDAi,       Oct.    31 — i?ricuUural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 
Wbd^ebdat,    Nov.      C— Agricultural  Society  of  Eugiaod. 
TauBSDAi,         —       7— Agricultuxal  Imp.  Society  of  Irelanil. 


Agriculture  is  being  thoroughly  looked  into. 
"  TVnjescommissioners ' '  are  darting  about  the  country ; 
amateur  Arthur  Youngs  are  feeding  the  rural 
journals  with  farming  "  notes  "  made  on  their  railway 
routes  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  sui-prising  just  now  to  see 
one's-self  or  one's  farm  management  iu  Roman  type 
in  the  papers.  Perhaps  this  public  scrutiny  may 
exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  many  agriculturists  : 
where  anything  is  grossly  amiss  it  "\vill  be  rectified 
from  the  fear  of  exposure — 

"  If  there's  a  hole  id  a' jour  coats, 
I  rede  je  tent  it ; 
A  chier>*  amang  ye  takin'  notes. 
An'  faith,  he'll  prent  it." 

Such  investigations  into  the  state  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts  are  of  weighty  importance  ;  for  very 
many  reasons.  They  show  the  causes  which  have 
impelled  one  district  farther  ahead  than  another  in 
the  march  of  improvement.  They  inform  the  culti- 
vators of  a  certain  soil  in  one  locality  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  but  excellent  practice  pursued  upon  the 
same  soil  in  another  locality,  and  thus  extensively 
diffuse  good  points  of  husbandry.  They  show  what 
systems  and  methods  and  conditions  ought  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  which  should  be  embraced  and 
adopted.  By  exhibiting  the  universal  farm  practice 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  period,  they  show  what 
things  are  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  ;  and  by  publishing  the  effects 
of  climate,  tenure,  &c.,  upon  the  land  and  its  culti- 
vation, and  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  &c.,  upon  the 
profits  of  the  farmer,  they  constitute  a  fund  from 
which  new  principles  may  be  drawn.  By  some 
persons  it  is  thought  that,  from  a  skilful  comparison 
and  digestion  of  the  items  comprised  in  the  aggre- 
gated and  complete  representations  of  district  culti- 
vation for  all  Great  Britain,  the  most  correct  code  of 
rural  laws  and  principles  might  be  constructed. 
The  value  of  such  information  was  felt  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  when,  half  a  century  ago,  they 
planned  and  executed  a  variety  of  agricultural 
county  "  surveys  ;  "  the  same  feeling  has  animated 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  its  present  pro- 
secution of  county  "  reports ;  "  and  the  public 
periodicals  abound  with  descriptions  of  local  and 
general  husbandry,  because  the  pressure  of  the  times 
demands  a  thorough  examination  and  revision  of 
farms  and  farming  in  every  point.  While  much 
may  be  learnt  by  comparing  the  present  husbandry 
of  different  localities,  an  historical  comparison  of  the 


dift'ereut  accounts  will  be  no  less  valuable.     This 
shall  now  be  shown  by  an  example. 

As  regards  the  county  of  Lincoln,  celebrated  for 
its  agricultural  achievements,  the  survey  of  Arthur 
Young  at  the  close  of  last  century,  Jlr.  Pusey's 
paper  on  the  agricultural  improvements  of  Lincoln- 
shire, seven  years  ago,  and  a  statement  of  the  agri- 
culture at  the  present  period,  when  compared 
together,  will  discover  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  The  "wolds  "  of  that 
county  are  a  range  of  chalk  hills,  stretching  south- 
eastward from  the  Humber  for  45  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  about  6  miles.  The  advancement 
of  husbandry  upon  these  dry  uplands  parallels  the 
improvement  on  the  wet  Fens.  In  the  middle  of 
last  century  these  hills  were  a  succession  of  rabbit 
warrens  from  south  to  north.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
surface  had  been  so  far  improved  that  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  open  field  were  subdivided  by 
inclosures,  and  the  four-field  system  of  cropping  had 
established  itself  over  large  breadths  of  land.  But, 
still,  wan-ens  overspread  a  wide  tract  of  the  loftier 
hills,  and  the  surface  was  covered  with  Gorse  for 
many  miles.  Among  the  scattered  remarks  of 
Arthur  Young — who  printed  his  notes  and  memo- 
randa instead  of  combining  them  into  a  description, 
and  states  them  under  the  heads  soil,  rent,  tenure, 
rotations,  &c.,  instead  of  districts — occur  the  follow- 
ing :  "  From  Louth  to  Caistor,  IS  miles,  10  of  it 
are  warrens,  chiefly  silvers  (rabbits)  ;  rent,  2s.  an 
acre."  Again,  '•  the  wold  land  about  Louth,  to  the 
west  and  south-west,  is  good  ;  very  generally  a  dry, 
friable,  loamy  sand,  on  a  flinty  loam,  and,  under 
that,  chalk  everywhere  :  this  is  the  soil  on  the 
warrens  between  Gayton  and  Fathwell,  which  I 
passed,  and  I  was  much  hurt  at  seeing  such  land  so 
applied.  I  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Clough,  on  seeing  it ; 
he  replied,  '  Oh  ■  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  rabbits  ; 
what  would  you  do  with  such  poor  land  2  or 
3  miles  from  the  farms  V  When  men  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  see  rabbits  on  such  deserts,  and 
hear  only  that  they  are  good  for  nothing  else,  they 
come  to  think  with  their  neighbours,  let  the 
absurdity  be  what  it  may.  But  here  are  no  leases, 
and  therefore  can  be  few  permanent  improvements. 
These  silver-grey  rabbits  answered  better  when  their 
skins  sold  high.  The  friable  surface  loam  is  various. 
There  is  much  excellent,  and  also  some  rich  pasture 
and  upland  meadow  on  it,  and  of  all  degrees  of 
quality  ;  and,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  great  spaces 
covered  with  rushes,  from  springs,  but  not  a  draining 
idea,  except  of  paltry  grips  that  are  all  in  vain.  But 
to  drain  well  demands  leases."  Turning  northward, 
he  observes,  "  The  tract  of  wold  north  of  Louth 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  excellent  soil — all  cal- 
careous, friable,  sandy  loams,  on  a  chalk  bottom — 
drj'  enough  to  feed  Turnips,  and  much  good  enough 
for  Wheat.  The  red  chalks  are  particularly  good, 
being  almost  without  exception  excellent  for  Turnips 
and  Barley.  At  Thorresly  warren  the  vales  are  red, 
and  Nettles  are  among  the  spontaneous  growth. 
Nettles  and  rabbits  together!  Toward  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  chalk  range,  he  says,  "  Near 
Brocklesby,  &c.,  there  are  large  tracts  of  excellent 
land  under  Gorse  ;  and  at  Cabnum  and  Swallow  I 
passed  through  the  same  for  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant  to  a  fox-hunter.  Lord  Yar'eorough  keeps  a 
pack  of  hounds  ;  if  he  has  a  fall,  I  hope  it  ynW  be 
into  a  Furze-bush  ;  he  is  too  good  to  be  hurt  much, 
but  a  decent  pricking  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
country."  Inclosure,  however,  since  that  time,  has 
extended  its  fences  in  every  direction,  and  all  the 
open  fields  have  disappeared  ;  a  great  part  having 
been  enclosed  within  the  last  30  years.  The  Gorse 
has  been  grubbed,  the  rough  sward  burned,  and  all 
the  warrens,  %vith  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  been 
brought  into  good  cultivation.  None  of  the  ground 
has  been  left  as  sheep-walks  in  its  primitive  vege- 
tation of  Heath  and  Fern,  like  the  Downs  of  the 
southern  counties  ;  but  the  highest  points  are  all  in 
tillage,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  wolds  is  inter- 
sected by  neat  White-thorn  hedges — the  solitary - 
Furze-bush  appearing  only  where  the  plantation 
border,  or  a  road-side  offer  an  uncultivated  space. 

'•  This  high  range,"  \STites  Mr.  Pusey  in  1843, 
"equal  in  extent  to  the  county  of  Bedford,  is  now  a 
pattern  of  neat  fences  and  good  fanning ;  while  the 
present  Lord  Yarborough  remembers  when,  in 
riding  from  Spilsby,  the  southern  point  of  the  wolds, 
to  his  seat  at  Bro"cklesby,  in  sight  of  the  Humber, 
he  met  but  two  fences."  He  gives  an  enthusiastic 
narrative  of  his  tour  :  "  On  a  sunny  morning  in 
November,  1842,  farm  succeeded  farm,  each  ap- 
pearing to  be  cultivated  by  the  owner  for  example — ' 
not,  as  was  really  the  case,  by  a  tenant  for  profit ; 
and  so  for  miles  we  passed  on  through  fields  of 
Turnips,  without  a  blank  or  a  weed,  on  which 
thousands  after  thousands  of  long-wooled  sheep  were 
feeding  in  netted  folds  ;  and  so  large  as  well  as 
regular  were  the  Turnips  in  the  narrow  rows,  that 
the  lower  halves  which  remained  in  the  ground. 
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wien  the  upper  part  had  Tjeen  consumed,  seemed  to  i  carry,  nearly  so  well  as  to  lay  it  on  their  better 
•pave  these  sheep-folds.  Every  stubble-field  was  !  lands ;  that  in  this  way  they  could  get  6,  7,  or  8 
clean  and  bright  •  all  the  hedges  kept  low,  and '  quarters  of  Oats,  which  answered  much  better  ihan 
neatly  trimmed  •  every  farm-house  well  built,  with  ;  any  other  way  of  managing.'  Forty-four  years  after 
spacious  courts,'  and  surrounded  by  such  rows  of  *^'-  ^''-  P""^  '=  f"""'^  '"  rsmsrV  "  A„«(),or  f==. 
high,  long,  saddle-backed  ricks,  as  showed  that  the 

land'did  not  forget  to  retui-n  in  August  what  it  had  ,,    ,     ^,,  ,      ,,  „        „ 

received  from  the  fold  in  December,  since  i\e  izxm,  oil  the  fields  ara  treated  equally  well 
number  of  these  farm-houses,  which  might  always 
be  seen  at  one  view,  proved  that  the  size  of  the 
farms  would  not  account  for  the  extent  of  the  rick- 
yards.  Yet  this  land,  so  loaded  \^-ith  roots  and 
with  corn,  showed  no  mark  of  natural  fertility." 

Referring  to  his  first  view,  in  1842,  of  Lord 
Takborough's  estate,  then  comparatively  unknown, 
its  fine  farm  buildings,  on  which  150,000?.  had  been 
expended,  its  30,000  acres  of  good  Turnip  land, 
divided  by  clipped  hedges  of  thorn,  where  Young 
saw  miles  of  Gorse,  and  of  course  thousands  of 
rabbits,  he  says,  "  I  thought  I  had  made  the  dis- 
covery of  a  domain  equal  in  the  spirit,  magnitude, 
and  rapidity  of  its  improvement  to  the  well-known 
estate  of  Holkham ;  and  having  seen  it  again  last 
October — though,  in  consequence  I  suppose  of  the 
■weather,  the  Turnips  did  not  look  so  well  as  before 
— I  think  so  still.  Mr.  Y''o'Ung  was  informed  by  the 
late  Lord  Yaeborough  that  his  wold  land  then  let 
for  5j?.  an  acre.  I  may  state  that,  tithe-free,  it  is 
now  worth _;?re  tiraes  that  amount :  and  great  as  is 
the  change  on  the  Brocklesby  estate,  it  is  not  greater 
than  the  general  change  of  the  chalk  hills.  The  first 
step  was,  of  course,  gi'ubbing  the  Fm-ze ;  paring 
and  burning  the  rough  peaty  Grass — the  latter 
costing  a  guinea  per  acre.  Then  there  was 
brought  a  .  heavy  dressing  of  chalk,  SO  cubic 
yards  to  the  acre,  costing  at  the  time  66s.  ; 
last,  followed  60  bushels  of  bones,  for  bones  were 
cheap  in  those  days,  and  a  bushel  cost  but  Is.  Si?., 
making  another  item  of  nearly  AJ.  I  am  told  that 
the  wolds  have  been  chalked  twice  over  ;  and  that, 
without  chalking,  the  Turnips  are  destroyed  by  the 
excrescence  called  '  fingers  and  toes  ;'  but  even  the 
first  outlay  of  the  tenant  amounted  to  more  than 
Ssl.  per  acre.  And  here  I  must  state  that  this  large 
sum  of  8?.  per  acre,  or  8000?.  on  a  farm  of  1000 
acres,  has  been  expended  on  the  farms  at  Brocklesby 
(according  to  the  practice  of  Lincolnshire),  only 
through  well-merited  confidence  in  the  owner.  Nor 
has  the  spirited  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
been  without  its  return.  The  parish  of  Limber, 
4000  acres,  was  formerly  let  to  four  tenants,  at  125?. 
each,  or  2s.  6f?.  an  acre,  and  all  four  became  bank- 
rupts. -It  has"  been  inclosed,  is  now  well  farmed, 
and  at  the  present  rent  the  tenants  are  doing  weU. 
In  some  instances,  considerable  fortunes  have  been 
made.  The  three  points  of  ordinary  chalk-farming 
in  Lincolnshire  ai-e,  first,  thorough  chalking  of  the 
land,  repeated  when  the  first  covering  of  chalk  is 
worn  out  ;  secondly,  liming  the  whole  of  the  Turnip 
crop  at  12  or  16  bushels  per  acre,  to  which  farmers 
are  often  bound  by  their  agreements  ;  thirdly,  keeping 
always  in  winter  a  large  number  of  horned  cattle  in 
the  yard,  which,  being  fed  on  oil-cake,  convert  the 
straw  into  excellent  dung." 

Fifty  yeais  ago  (viz.,  1799),  the  rentalof  the  wold 
district  was  ahout  9s.  per  acre;  now  it  is  probably 
25s.  ;  and  many  thousands  of  acres  have  been  im- 
proved from  the  value  of  3?.  and  10?.,  to  that  of  30?. 
per  acre,  and  laige  tracts  have  been  improved  within 
a  few  years  from  10s.  to  30s.  per  acre  rental.  As 
the  soil  has  to  be  '■  made  "  and  maintained  by  the 
art  and  capital  of  the  farmer,  the  amount  of  produce 


this,  Mr.  PusET  is  found  to  remark,  "  Another  fea- 
ture of  Lincolnshire  farming  is,  that  not  only  is  the 
whole  farm  in  field,    but  that,  however  large  the 

,  .  "    /  "  .  ^       ~  -      1>^^' 

on  other  parts  of  the  chalk  hills  (in  the  southern 
counties),  an  outlying  field  may  be  used  for  20 
years  without  any  manure,  because  it  is  too  distant , 
from  the  yard  for  the  carriage  of  dung,  and  lighter 
manures  are  not  bought  for  it."  The  four-course 
system  extensively  prevails,  but  cannot  be  denomi- 
nated the  "  wold  system,"  as  over  a  great  part  of 
the  district  the  Barley  is  found  to  have  too  strong 
a  straw  -after  Turnips,  thus  injuring  the  young 
Clover,  and  the  farmers  therefore  practise  a  five- 
field  course :  1,  Turnips;  2,  Oats;  3,  Wheat;  4, 
seeds  ;  5,  "Wheat ;  whilst,  particularly  in  the  northern 
parts,  is  an  alternating  four  and  five-course  rotation ; 
the  five-course  arising  from  grazing  the  seeds  two 
years.  The  usual  practice  is  to  apply  all  the  farm- 
yard manure  to  the  root  crop  ;  hut  many  farmers 
manure  the  seeds  instead.  This  dung  is  made  by 
beasts  in  the  yards,  fed  on  straw  and  oilcake — the 
average  cost  of  the  Linseed  cake  being  certainly  not 
less  than  20s.  per  acre  annually.  Only  a  few 
Swedes  are  grown,  and  but  few  roots  are  drawn  off 
the  land.  Crushed  bones,  from  8  to  16  or  20  bushels 
an  acre,  are  invariably  sown  ^vith  the  Turnips  ;  and 
guano,  Rape-cake,  &c.  &c.,  in  large  quantities  are 
used  in  addition. 

Little  enquiry  need  be  made  as  to  the  state  of  the 
drainage :  the  porous  chedk  rock  drains  its  thin 
covering  of  light  soil  perfectly  ;  except  in  some  of 
the  valleys,  and  midway  on  the  dip  of  the  hills, 
where  the  land  is  often  wet  with  springs.  The 
rushes  witnessed  by  Y'oung  in  such  situations  have 
ceased  to  vegetate,  owing  to  the  construction  of  all 
the  under-drains  required.  The  loftier  farms  do  not 
need  an  egress  for  the  downfall  water  so  much  as 
an  impervious  bed  to  hold  drink  for  the  stock. 
All  the  great  improvements  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  security  of  a  lease  ;  but  a  system  of 
tenant-right  universally  prevails,  founded  upon  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  country,  and  fixed  in  each 
case  by  valuers.  Seven  years  are  allowed  for  the 
entire  exhaustion  of  marling,  claying,  chalking,  and 
similar  investments  of  the  tenant's  capital.  Land- 
lords here  are  generally  faithful  in  discharging  their 
obligations  to  the  tenantry;  the  buildings  are 
usually  commodious,  and  the  farms  have  been  held 
by  the  same  families  upon  the  bond  of  "  a  mutual 
understanding,"  with  all  the  certainty  conferred  by 
a  legal  contract.  With  their  smaller  occupiers,  the 
labourers,  however,  the  case  is,  for  the  most  part, 
different ;  these  they  have  driven  far  from  their 
places  of  employment  into  crowded  freehold  vil- 
lages, with  a  view  of  escaping  the  pressure  of  the 
Poor's-rate.  Work  is  plentiful,  wages  9s.  or  10s. 
a  week  ;  and  piece-work  is  being  done  in  almost 
evety  season.  Allotments  are  thinly  scattered; 
pigs  universally  kept.  From  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars some  facts  may  be  gathered  as  to  the  causes  of 
superiority  in  the  culture  of  chalk  soU.  /.  A.  C. 


THE  MASTER  AND  THE  SERVANT. 

A  Village  Lectcbe. 

{Coi\c^.v.ded  from  p.  668.) 

It  is  not  possible,   1  believe,   to  urge  too  strongly 

what  I  have  already  said,  but  it  is  i^uite  possible  to  do 


is  very  variable-depending  mainly  upon  the  treat-   niischief  by  leaving  out  another  asvect  of  the  matter 

ment  which  the  soil  receives.     The  yield  fluctuates  1  "^^""^  "^X}-  l"     \     1  ^  ^^d  'here  are 

r,^^    oi  t    -  1  i  tIt,      ,         y         jiu^iuaLco  ,  some  -^jjo  gpeak  so  harshly — as  1  may  seeta  to  have 

trom  2i  to  /  quarters  ox  W  heat  per  acre  ;  and  the  {  done- on  the  best  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  fix  the  average  of  the  whole  labouring  class,  whose  doctrines  differ  from  the  whole 
distnct  at  about  4  quarters.  With  high  management,  j  truth  on  that  subject  as -much  by  deficiency  as  those  of 
7  or  8  quarters  per  acre  of  Barley,  and  Oats  of  good  j  Louis  Blanc  do  by  contrast.  They  omit  from  their 
■weight,  9  or  10  quarters  per  acre,  are  frequently  db-  j  speculation  a  reality  which  tcill  make  itself  known, 
tained.  When  Yovxg  made  his  sui^vey,  the  produce  I  whether  it  be  neglected  or  not-^that  though  the  duty 
was  estimated  at  2  or  3  quarters  per  acre  of  Wheat  J  "f  paying  higher  wages  does  not  exist,  the  duties  of 
4  quarters  of  Barley,  and  .5  quarters  of  Oats.  The  NiiGHsouR  are  binding  upon  all  of  us  as  much  as  those 
two  crops  upon  which  the  success  of  wold  farming  of  Piaster  upon  some,  and  those  of  servants  upon  others, 
depends,  are  Turnips  and  seeds,  the  whole  of  the  f^,^  ''  ,f  ^^\  '''^  ^""^  perforaance  of  these  duties,  I 
former,  and  most  part  of  the  latter,  being  consumed  *''''^!''  *^.^";''^  ^^^-^^  «•'"  .^f  ^own  from  which  the 
r^-n   t},^  lar,,!  K„  ^i,o^„      Tu  °  cuiKu.ucu.   gjo^tti  of  jjigher  Wages  and  improved  cirtumstances 

on  the  land  by  sheep.     The  corn  crops  are  Wheat,  ^^y  te  expected. 

uats.  Barley  In  Youi^g  s  time  the  common  rota-  The  whole  truth,  as  regards  master  and  servant, 
tion  at  iiimber  was— 1,  Pare  and  bum  for  Turnips  ;  presents  these  two  aspects ;  and  while  in  the  one  it 
2,  Oats  or  Barley  ;  3,  Oats  or  Barley ;  4,  5,  6,  7,  exhibits  to  us  two  honest  men  who  are  actuated  by  no 
seeds;  8,  Peas  or  Oats.  He  writes,  "For  some  other  sentiment  than  that  sense  of  justice  which  claims 
miles    on   the  wolds,    about    Louth,  they  are  very    its  due — exchanging  with  one  another  labour  for  money 


good  farmers  ;  indeed,  in  respect  to  course,  the  fol 
lowing  singular  one  is  common  ;  1,  Turnips ;  2. 
Barley.  They  assured  me  that  this  land,  though  of 
15s.  an  acre,  would  not  do  to  add  Clover  and  Wheat. 
And  upon  their  poorest  soils,  another  that  has  merit. 
1,  Fallow;  2,  Oats  ;  3,  Fallow  ;  4.  Oats  ;  5,  6,  Seeds. 
i;.P°p"y  objecting  to  so  much  fallow  on  light  land, 
Mr.  Cluff,  of  Gayton,  assured  me,  that  upon  these 
distant  parts  of  their  farms,  they  could  not  get  Tur- 
nips without  so  much  dung  as  would  not  answer  to 


according  to  the  market  value  of  the  (ormer — in  the 
other  it  presents  to  us  these  same  men  as  equals  in  a 
far  higher  sen^e  than  tha:t  in  which  they  are  respec- 
tively master  and  servant  —  as  neighbours  claiming 
mutual  sympathy,  and  the  expression  of  that  sympathy 
to  the  extent  of  their  respective  abilities. 

Now  I  have  already  detained  you  so  long  that  I  must 
not  refer  at  any  gi'eat  length  to  the  wajs  in  wliieh 
intelligent  neighbourly  kindness  will  show  itself.  It  is 
not,  I  am  sure,  by  requiring  or  by  paj ing  wages  bejond 
the  natural  amount ;  and  it  is  not  by  th«  indiscriminate 


relief  of  distress,  whatever  its  cause.  The  mode  of 
paying  wages  is,  however,  a  considerati.in  deserving 
our  attention.  Piecework,  the  only  way  in  which 
due  credit  is  given  to  the  ability  of  the  man,  is  a  far 
better  way,  whenever  it  is  possible,  than  work  at  day's 
wages.  And  I  woufd  submit,  both  to  the  masters  and 
the  labourers  present,  whether  it  might  not  be  a  good 
tiling  for  both  to  adopt  the  practice  of  paying  wages  in 
Hnd  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  now  is  done — whether 
the  advantage  on  the  side  of  ihe  labourer  in  dear  timeSj 
and  on  the  side  of  the  master  in  cheap  times,  united 
with  the  advantage  to  hoth  of  avoiding  the  expense 
attending  the  exchanging  of  the  produce  in  the  first 
place  for  money,  and  of  the  money  in  the  second  place 
back  again  to  produce,  does  not  result  in  a  benefit  oh 
the  whole  to  both  parties. 

Another  point  in  which  the  subject  admits  of  in- 
fluence by  a  kindly  and  intelligent  disposition,  lies  in 
the  fact  already  alluded  to,  that  wages  depend  ou  the 
proportion  which  obtains  between  the  employment  found 
and  the  number  of  people  wanting  it.  I  believe  that 
the  one  may  be  increased,  and  the  other  diminished 
with  advantage  to  both  parties.  I  believe,  (or  instance, 
that  even  at  present  prices  a  good  deal  of  oin:  second- 
rate  Grass  lands  would  pay  better  if  broken  up,  and  a 
good  deal  of  land  now  farmed  with  bnt  little  labovir 
would  pay  belter  if  farmed  with  more ;  and  1  also  believe 
that  to  emigrate  to  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  or 
America,  is  beneficial  to  any  lahouring  man  who  can 
muster  the  means  to  pay  bis  passage.  The  one  would 
increase  labour,  the  other  would  diminish  labourers, 
and  thus  wages  would  naturally  rise. 

llr.  Bravender,  of  Cirencester,  tells  na  in  a  paper  he 
published  lately  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Society,"  that  according  to  his  calculations — antj 
he  is  a  good  authority — every  acre  of  down  land  broken 
up  would  increase  the  labour  now  spent  on  it  six-fold, 
and  would  pay  the  occupier  Is.  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  profit  on  the  increased  capital  he  must  spend. 
Every  acre  of  light  sandy  pasture  would,  in  like  manney-, 
pay  him  8s.  dd.  a  year,  while  its  labour  was  increased 
tour-fold ;  every  acre  of  stiff  clay  pasture  would  pay 
4s.  a  year  and  increase  labour  eight-fold,  and  of  good 
Grass  land  4s.  or  5s.  a  year,  while  its  labour  would  be 
doubled.  If  4,000,000  of  acres  of  land  now  m  second- 
rate  Grass  were  broken  up,  the  employment  they  now 
give  to  43,000  men  would  be  increased  so  as  -to  maintain 
a  body  of  170,000  men.  The  country  would  benefit  at 
the  same  time  by  more  food,  and  the  landlord  by  more 
rent.  Then  again  as  to  high  farming,  in  place  of  low 
farming,  were  the  capital  invested  in  arable  land  to  be 
12?.  an  acre,  instead  of  6/.  or  7?.  as  it  now  generally  is, 
1  believe  that  the  farmer  would  profit  more,  and  I  am 
sure  the  labourer  would  do  so  too.  If  I  had  1000?.  to 
start  farming  with,  I  would  spread  it  thickly  over  a 
small  farm  rather  than  thinly  over  a  large  one.  If  I 
bad  but  10  hands  I  would  not  freight  a  ship  ■which 
required  20.  No  doubt  she  would  much  more  rapidly 
carry  the  goods  I  wish  to  export ;  but  then  storms 
might  come,  and  I  could  not  manage  her.  It  is  my 
interest  to  take  a  smaller  vessel  and  man  her  thoroughly, 
that  so  1  may  take  advantage  rapidly  of  any  change  of 
weather,  and  that  so  I  may  be  able  to  work  her  safely 
when  she  is  in  danger.  Besides  I  can  have  the  smaller 
vessel  for  less  money.  Just  so  with  the  farmer  ;  it  is 
bis  interest  to  take  the  smaller  farm  with  the  smaller 
rent,  and  man  it  well.  He  will  find  himself  better  able 
to  carry  on  a  thorough  cultivation,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  work  it  with  more  safety  and  profit  in  difiicult  times. 
There  is  an  immediate  and  close  connection  between 
the  style  of  farming  in  a  country  and  the  condition  of 
the  labourer.  Go  where  there  is  nothing  but  dairy 
farms  held  from  year  to  year,  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  wages  low.  Go  where  arable  cultivation  (prevails 
— where  the  land  being  let  on  lease  has  secured  its 
occupation  by  men  of  capital  and  intelligence,  and  you 
will  find  its  labourers  better  oif.  Compare  Somerset- 
shire on  the  one  hand,  with  Northumberland  oh 
the  other — Grass  lands  and  poor  wages  —  r.-ith  good 
arable  farming  and  a  well  conditioned  peasantry. 
By  seeking  for  profitable  modes  of  employing  labour, 
then,  much  good  can  be  done  to  labourers  IJy  those  who 
are  at  the  same  time  doing  good  to  theniselves,  and  it  is 
in  this  way  that  machinery  benefits  the  labourer— it 
increases  the  profits  of  farming,  and  so  enables  farmers 
to  cultivate  their  land  more  energetically  and  more 
laboriously  ;  but  this  is  a  wide  subject,  and  I  must  n6t 
discuss  it  now. 

And  landlords  are  able  to  benefit  labourers  not  only 
indirectly,  by  adopting  such  a  mode  of  managing  their 
estates  as  shall  induce  an  intelligent  and  energetic 
tenantry  to  settle  on  their  property,  but  also  directly  m 
a  variety  of  ways.  I  may  refer,  for  instance,  to  their 
setting  agoing  the  allotment  system  as  unquestionably 
of  great  benefit  to  labouring  people.  It  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  this  from  the  small  farm  system.  I  do  iiot 
believe  that  labourers  would  benefit  by  the  land  being 
all  divided  out  into  small  farms.  I  would  indted  have 
fiirms  of  every  size  ;  a  series  from  10  acres  up  to  that 
of  largest  size.  No  where  should  there  be  an  interval 
so  great  as  that  a  man  determined  to  rise  might  not 
succeed.  I  would  have  the  ladder  up  which  a  man 
should  eli  1  bashe  improved  his  condition— with  plenty  of 
"  rounds  "  in  it,  aud  those  near  enough  together  to  allow 
of  au  ascent  as  easy  as  possible  ;  the  platform  of  the 
middle  classes  should  be  accessible  from  (that  of  the 
lower  classes  by  ladders  enough — but  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  lowering  the  platforms  themselves. 
I  would  have  the  majority  of  farms  from  200  to  500 
acres,  not  from  20  to  50  ;  but  then  there  should  be 
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Bome  of  20  and  50  and  70  and  100  and  so  on,  up  which 
a  man  with  improving  means  might  rise.  And  then 
again  I  need  not  say  how  landlords  might  improve  the 
condition  of  their  poorer  neighbours  by  improving  the 
condition  of  their  cottages — a  matter  on  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  many  a  labouring  man  here  would  wish  me 
to'enlarge.  They  are,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  country  ;  and  so  long  as  but  one 
room  exists  in  which  a  whole  family  lives  by  night  and 
by  day,  how  can  the  head  of  that  family — desirous  of  it 
as  he  may  be— hope  to  see  his  children  improve  either 
morally  or  materially  upon  the  condition  he  himself 
now  occupies.  Bat  I  have  not  time  to  speals  further 
on  this. 

Then  again,  to  diminish  the  numhei-  of  our  lahourers 
—to  induce  some  of  them  to  emigrate  may  be  a  good 
thing.  I  am  well  aware  that  emigrate  as  we  may,  our 
numbers  will  increase  just  up  to  that  stage  at  which  the 
standard  of  comfort  obtains  with  which  the  majority  are 
contented,  and  constant  emigration  may  not  be  a  perfect 
cure  for  low  wages.  Yet  I  believe  that  we  shall  often 
do  better  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  merits  of  indi- 
vidual oases,  than  to  stop  and  think  how  our  conduct 
influences  whole  masses  of  people.  And  if  I  thought 
any  young  man  would  benefit  himself  or  his  friends  by 
going  to  some  of  the  colonies,  I  would  advise  him  to 
do  so ;  for  if  I  thought  my  own  station  and  that  of  my 
friends  would  be  improved  I  would  go  myself.  And  I 
do  believe  that  many  of  you  would  do  much  better  in 
America  or  Australia  than  you  can  do  here.  We  shall 
have  in  a  few  days  in  our  library  works  descriptive  of 
the  different  colonies,  giving  accounts  of  the  value  of 
produce,  of  employment  in  each,  and  the  cost  of  travel- 
ling to  each,  and  so  ou  ;  and  I  strongly  advise  you  to 
study  them  closely. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  most  influential  way  of  all,  as 
I  believe,  in  which  neighbours  can  benefit  oce  another, 
and  that  is  by  urging  and  assisting  one  another  in  the 
adoption  of  all  possible  methods  of  improving  tlie  mind. 
Wages  may  increase,  and  the  means  of  comfoi?t  iu. 
crease,  but  unless  labourers  at  the  same  time  rise  in 
the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence,  I  assure 
them  they  will  be  but  little  benefited.  If  by  the  edu- 
cation of  children  we  could  only  implant  the  aim  at  a 
higher  standard  of  life — the  aim  at  intellectual  pleasures 
—they  would  endeavour  so  as  to  attain  them.  And  it 
really  is  wonderful  the  amount  which  small  savings 
amount  to  in  a  short  time.  In  a  single  year  I  told 
you  50,000,000/.  are  spent  by  the  people  in  spirituous 
liquors.  Now,  can  anyone  doubt  that  if  all  that  money 
tad  been  rattier  thrown  into  the  sea  the  country  would 
on  the  ■whole  have  been  better.  I  am  not  going  to  read 
a  teetotal  lecture,  but  I  cannot  hide  from  myself  or 
from  you  the  fact  that  three.fourths  of  all  the  people  in 
our  gaols,  our  unions,  and  our  mad  houses,  are  seat 
there  by  intoxicating  drluUs.  Well  theu,  but  supposing 
that  instead  of  being  throxvn  into  the  sea,  it  had  been 

spent  on  school-rooms  and  etnigrant-ships ! You  may 

depend  upon  it  that  it  is  by  their  own  savings — it  is 
out  of  their  own  exertions — that  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  is  to  be  improved — the  thing  can  be  but  little 
influenced  by  any  one  else.  And  when  they  shall  come 
to  see  their  true  interests,  and  where  their  efforts 
should  be  made,  this  will  appear.  The  employment 
of  an  intelligent  economy  by  the  labouring  man  is  likely 
to  work  au  amazing  improvement  in  his  circumstances. 
But  on  this  I  must  not  enlarge.  I  hope  for  an  oppor- 
tunity hereafter  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of 
benefit  societies  and  savings'  banks. 

But  1  cannot  avoid  saying  a  word  or  two  on  the 
importance  of  right  school  education.  My  friends,  it  is 
an  unquestionable  fact  that  there  is  but  one  truth 
which  is  all-powerful  for  our  iniprovement  whether 
morally  or  materially — but  one  tree  whose  leaves 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations :  and  these  are  revealed 
to  US  in  our  Bibles.  And  if  any  parents  here,  desire  to 
see  their  children  better  off  than  they  are  themselves, 
let  them  send  them  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  urge  upon 
them  attention  to  the  lesEons  they  receive  there.  But 
there  are  other  truths  also,  truths  which  are  of  immense 
importance,  and  of  these  also  I  would  urge  the  ueces- 
sily.  Education,  religious,  moral,  intellectual,  is  really 
the  most  desirable  thing  going.  Do  you  think  that 
those  children  who  are  left  in  dirt  and  recklessness  to 
apend  their  time,  as  best  they  may,  upon  our  road  sides, 
are  not  being  educated  ;  they  are  being  as  surely  led 
into  a  path,  and  urged  along  it,  for  that  is  all  the  word 
means,  as  those  who  go  to  school ;  but  the  path  they  are 
travelling  leads  to  poverty  here,  and  misery  hereafter. 
It  is  the  ri(jht  education  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  affec- 
tions, that  is  the  desirable  thing. 

There  are  labourers  living  in  some  parts  of  this 
country,  and  of  Ireland,  whose  existence  is  almost 
entirely  one  of  the  body  ;  their  minds  are  a  blank. 
Oh !  what  a  pitifully  vegetative  life  they  lead.  They 
are  surrounded  by  glorious  sights  and  pleasant  sounds 
in  everything  around  them  ;  but  they  know  it  not.  AU 
the  wonderfully  numerous  and  abundant  sources  of 
pleasure  which  a  God  of  mercy  has  placed  us  in  the 
midst  of,  are  shut  to  them.  Having  eyes,  they  see  not; 
having  ears,  they  hear  not.  Every  intelligent  man 
deplores  their  condition  ;  but  they  do  not  perceive  it 
themselves.  And  if  any  one  says  that  that  is  an  answer 
to  my  whole  complaint  ;  if  any  one  says  that  because 
the  people  are  sleeping  quietly,  though  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  wretchedness,  they  should  not  be  awakened  ; 
if  any  one  says  that  I  have  not  described  their  condi- 
tion, so  much  as  the  misery  which  would  be  consequent 
upon  its  circumstances,  if  they  could  be  imposed  upon 
Others,  for  that  I  am.  supposing  them  to  be  possessed  of 


sensibilities,  which,  as  they  are  the  result  of  education, 
they  do  not  possess.  I  say,  misery  may  be  none  the 
less  real,  because  it  is  unlelt ;  and  he  who  is  the  most 
alive  to  the  inferiority  of  the  moral  and  mental  status 
of  any  class,  is  the  best  advocate  on  their  behalf.  What 
does  this  objection  amount  to  3  I  am  aware  that  the 
idea  of  a  dreary  blank  in  connection  with  the  life  of  a 
horse  or  a  dog,  ought  not  to  excite  our  pity,  because 
these  animals  are  incapable  of  anything  better,  and 
fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of  their  existence,  notwith- 
standing. But  will  any  one  reason,  from  the  less  to 
the  greater,  across  the  tremendous  gnlph  which  here 
intervenes.  The  brute  creation  are  always  at  their 
best,  for  they  are  guided  by  instinct  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  the  mind  of  man  was  created  for  education. 
And  looking  at  the  degraded  condition  of  our  poor  in 
the  alleys  of  our  towns,  or  on  the  bleak  moors  of  Ire- 
land— will  any  one  pronounce  the  pity  expressed  to  be 
absurd,  because  the  sensual  and  vegetative  life  it  de- 
plores is  insensible  to  its  own  degradation  ?  Sensi- 
bility might  be  conferred  upon  the  lowest.  For  he  has 
eyes,  though  he  sees  not,  and  ears,  though  now  he  be 
deaf.  And  the  education  we  advocate  will  awaken  the 
dormant  powers  of  which  he  is  possessed. 

Now,  if  what  I  have  said^to-night  should  enable  any 
young  man  to  see  that  there  is  a  road  possible  for  him 
by  which  he  may  climb  his  way  upwards  to  influence 
and  respect.  If  it  should  induce  any  one  to  start 
vigorously  to  work  upon  this  ascent,  by  adopting 
every  means  to  improve  and  correct  his  mind,  and 
intelligently  to  economise  his  means.  If  it  should 
strengthen  and  nerve  his  resolution  to  overcome.  Ah  ! 
it  is  not  to  subdue  the  will — it  is  to  strengthen  the  will 
and  direct  it  aright  upon  the  right  things  that  is  wanted  ; 
take  the  poor  of  Ireland,  and  you  have  the  most 
subdued  will  in  the  world,  and  thus  it  is  that  they  are 
contented  to  live  listlessly  in  their  wretchedness.  If, 
again,  what  1  have  said  should  strengthen  in  any  who 
have  the  means  the  desire  to  encourage  those  who 
are  evidently  doing  their  best  for  themselves— what  a 
capital  thing  it  would  be  !  And  let  no  one  think  that 
the  single  impulse  of  an  energetic  exhortation  will  do 
the  thing.  My  friends,  I  will  tell  you  a  truth.  In  this, 
as  in  other  things,  you  cannot  get  on  but  by  God's  as- 
sistance. "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  means 
just  this — that  whatever  the  step  we  have  just  success- 
fully achieved— we  shall,  iu  the  very  act  of  laborious 
and  successful  effort,  have  acquired,  by  God's  blessing, 
the  strength  and  the  resolution,  more  easily  to  take  the 
next.  And  there  is  no  need  to  despair  of  rising,  even 
in  this  country,  where  the  difficulties  certainly  are 
greater  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

■Remember,  each  one  of  you,  that  as  you  hope  to 
succeed,  you  must  trust  to  no  one  but  yourself.  Accept, 
eagerly,  the  offer  of  mental  improvement  wherever  you 
get  it ;  and  give  assistance  in  this  way  wherever  you 
can.  It  is  in  the  success  of  individual  effort,  however, 
after  self  improvement,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
improvement  of  the  whole  body. 

People  are  apt  to  forget  this ;  and  they  are  fond  of 
talking  of  the  relations  in  which  different  classes  stand 
to  each  other,  and  they  are  apt  to  attribute  all  the  ills 
of  society  to  the  faults  which  they  find  here.  And 
pauperism,  according  to  them,  is  so  prevalent  because 
of  the  faulty  relation  in  which  the  moneyed  classes 
stand  to  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  a  hundred  evils  are 
laid  at  the  door  of  those  who  would  preserve  a  class  of 
non- electors,  and  exclude  our  intelligent  workmen  from 
the  class  who  choose  our  members  of  Parliament.  And  if 
only  the  relations  were  corrected  in  which  different 
classes  stand  to  one  another— the  rich  to  the  poor— the 
landowner  to  the  farmer — the  capitalist  to  the  labourer 
— the  manufacturer  to  the  tradesman  and  the  consumer 
— all  would  be  right.  Now  I  admit  most  fully  the  great 
importance  of  all  these  relations  being  put  upon  a  right 
footing.  I  admit  the  great  imporlauce  of  holding  and 
of  propagating  right  notions  on  political  subjects  such  as 
these.  I  would  do  away  as  much  as  possible  with  those 
distinctions  between  classes  which  only  make  them  fool- 
ishly distrustful  of  one  another.  I  should  be  glad  if  the 
choice  of  our  law- makers  were  more  iu  the  hands  of  the 
working  people  of  this  country  than  it  is.  I  would  in  this 
as  in  other  respects  aim  at  destroying,  or  rather  at 
outgrowing,  that  exclusiveneas  which  gives  rise  to  class 
differences  and  class  interests,  where  national  interests 
alone  deserve  consideration.  I  believe  that  class  dis- 
tinctions will  gradually  in  a  great  measure  disappear, 
and  that  all  men  will  by-and-by  be  regarded  with 
respect,  as  some  are  already,  in  proportion  not  to  their 
wealth  or  their  power,  or  anything  else  that  is  merely 
temporary  about  them,  but  in  proportion  to  the  worth 
of  their  immortal  part.  But  let  no  one  think  that  by 
settling  the  relations  of  the  different  classes  in  society 
he  will  put  everything  to  right.  Government  may  be 
related  to  subjects,  taxers  to  the  taxed,  those  who  make 
the  laws  to  those  who  obey  them,  capitalists  may  be 
related  to  labourers,  masters  to  servants,  with  absolute 
justice,  and  yet  society  may  tumble  to  pieces,  and 
anarchy  result  out  of  it  all,  as  it  has  done  with 
monarchies,  and  empires,  and  republics,  enough  before 
now.  The  millennium  of  happiness  for  which  we  look, 
will  not  be  the  creation  of  politicians,  whatever  the 
instrument,  whether  a  reform  bill  or  a  charter,  by  which 
they  expect  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  not  by  the  correction 
of  mere  relations  that  everything  is  to  be  put  right. 
I^asons  know  this  well  enough.  The  curve,  as  has  been 
well  said,  may  be  turned  most  truly,  and  brick  laid  to 
brick  most  perfectly,  the  relations  of  the  parts  may  be 
absolutely  correct,  and  yet  remove  the  centering  and 
the  arch  shall  tumble.     The  fault  waa  not  in  the  relations 


of  the  parts,  but  in  their  iudiviilualqualiiy.  The  bricks 
had  not  been  burned  properly,  or  the  materials  used  had 
not  sufiicieut  strength,  and  no  skill  in  putting  them 
togetlier  could  make  up  for  that.  Just  so  iu  humaa 
society  ;  the  work  of  improvement  must  proceed  in 
individuals,  before  it  will  show  itself  in  nations.  The 
requisite  standard  of  quality  must  exist  in  the  individual 
pieces,  before  the  skill  of  the  politician  can  erect  out  of 
them  the  perfect  arch— firm,useful, and  elegant — to  which 
a  well  regulated  state  of  society  may  be  compared. 
Millennium  must  come  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  before 
it  will  show  itself  in  the  condition  of  nations.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  good  time  coming,  good  materially,  as  well  as 
morally  and  intellectually,  for  prophets  as  well  as  poets  tell 
us  that.  But  let  us  not  think  that  it  is  to  be  the  surpris- 
ing consequence  of  some  new  discovery,  which  is  all  at 
once  to  remodel  the  face  of  society.  It  will  be  but  the 
latter  end  of  a  process  which  has  long  since  begun. 
The  time  of  it  will  not  come  upon  us  all  at  once  ;  what- 
ever its  period,  it  will  not  arrive  until  each  of  the 
intervening  minutes,  with  all  its  efforts  and  results,  has 
passed  us  by.  And  neither  will  the  goodness  of  it  come 
upon  us  by  surprise.  The  standard  of  excellence  which 
shall  then  prevail,  will  have  been  achieved  by  the 
successive  experience  of  all  the  intervening  stages. 
Like  all  other  growths,  the  result  will  be  produced  by 
the  continual  addition  of  atoms,  and  the  man  who  has 
crushed  au  evil  habit  in  himself,  or  done  a  single  act  for 
the  real  benefit  of  his  neighbour,  may  be  more  truly  said 
to  have  helped  on  that  good  time,  for  which  all  mankind 
are  looking,  than  the  whole  race  of  political  speechifyera. 
For  it  is  just  as  each  of  us  improves,  that  all  of  us  im- 
prove ;  it  is  just  as  individuals  rise,  that  the  whole  body 
will  rise,  in  the  scale  of  excellence  and  happiness. 

That  is  the  gi-eat  lesson  for  each  one  of  us  to  keep  io 
mind.  Our  individuality  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  re- 
lations to  society  on  the  other.  Our  companionships  and 
our  friendships,  distract  our  attention  from  the  one,  and 
our  innate  selfishness  makes  us  apt  to  forget  the  other  ; 
but  each  of  us  must  remember,  that  in  a  most  tremendous 
sense,  he  is  solitary  among  men,  beyond  all  human  aid, 
depending  on  himself  alone,  standing  or  falling  for  ever, 
according  to  his  own  will  and  conduct,  with  no  possi- 
bility of  help,  from  friends  or  relations,  or  those  who 
now  surround  him,  and  now  appear  so  near.  And  he 
must  also  remember  that  he  is  one  of  a  body  of  persons, 
bound  together  by  strong  sympathies,  on  whom 
mutual  influence  is  not  only  a  possible,  but  an  unavoid- 
able thing  ;  a  body  which,  in  virtue  of  these  sympathies 
and  this  influence,  rises  or  falls  in  the  scale  of  excel- 
lence, with  every  step  iu  advance  or  retreat  of  every  one 
of  its  members.  Personal  individuality,  and  social 
relationships  !  the  right  way  to  connect  the  two  is  to 
labour  after  self-improvement,  for  the  sake  of  being 
useful.  And  I  declare  : — The  young  man,  whether  he  be 
gentleman  or  labourer,  who  is  rising  up  into  life  with  no 
thought  but  for  himself,  and  no  desire  but  for  the  attain- 
ment of  comfort  and  station,  and  respect  for  himself^ 
does  not  deserve  the  life  or  the  position  which  God  has 
given  him.  And  if  that  shall  be  his  motive  through  life, 
he  will  find  at  the  close  of  it  that  he  has  made  a  lost 
venture,  that  it  has  turned  out  one  great  failure,  fruitless  of 
good  to  others,  fruitless  of  good  to  himself — so  true  is  it 
that  the  end  and  object  of  selfishness  is  really  attainable 
only  by  disinterested  and  unselfish  behaviour — as  Job 
found,  who  regained  his  wealth  when  he  prayed  for 
his  friends. 

Let  us  remember  our  individuality,  then,  and  act  so 
as  to  preserve  our  self-respect,  and  to  attain  the  respect 
of  others  ;  and  let  us  remember  our  brotherhood  also, 
and  whether  it  take  the  form  of  friendship  for  our 
neighbours,  or  patriotism  for  our  country,  or  philan- 
thropy towards  all  mankind,  let  us  always  do  all  in  our 
power  to  recognise  and  to  strengthen  the  sympathies 
and  mutual  interests  that  are  at  the  foundation  of  that 
social  happiness  which  politicians  pretend  is  at  their 
command, but  over  which,  in  reality,  they  have  so  little 
power  for  good.  M.  S. 


STEAM-POWER  AND  THE  HOMESTEAD. 

Let  us  enter  the  homestead.  As  we  proceed  thither 
I  will  read  to  you  the  words  inscribed  on  my  test  papers, 
by  which  I  am  to  ascertain  the  propriety  of  any  appli- 
cation of  machine  power.  1st,  that  the  abundant  intro- 
duction of  machinery  to  a  human  practice,  instead  of 
displacing,  should  have  a  tendency  to  employ  more 
hands  ;  and  2dly,  that  the  steam-engine  should  accom- 
plish a  maximum  amount  of  effect  by  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  power. 

Here  we  are  in  the  homestead  ;  and  there  you  see 
various  excellent  pieces  of  mechanism  in  full  operation 
— specimens  of  ■workmanship  such  as  an  English  me- 
chanic alone  can  produce.  There  you  see  going  on 
corn  threshing,  Linseed  crushing,  Beans  splitting,  Oata 
bruising.  Barley  grinding,  sacks  lifting,  chaff  cutting,  &e. 
As  was  anticipated,  you  here  see  the  human  hand  pro- 
fitably employed,  not  displaced.  Now-a-days  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  on  this  point ;  lately,  a  gentleman, 
who  on  an  infertile  heath  has  undoubtedly  caused  at 
least  four  blades  of  Grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before,  has  recorded  that  his  bailiff,  who  lived  on  the 
farift  before  this  sort  of  machinery  was  introduced,  told 
him  he  used  to  have  6(/.  change  out  of  21.,  for  a  week's 
labour  on  that  very  farm  ;  whereas,  we  may  now  justly 
infer  this  gentleman  seldom  sees  a  &d.  returned  out  of 
four  times  that  sum,  paid  for  a  week's  labour. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Hoskyns  has  well  poiuted  out,  the  use 
of  the  true  or  highest  order  of  mechanical  movement  is 
the  prime  cause  of  the  eflioienty  and  celerity  of  these 
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machines.  You  know  well  what  the  old  vertical  hay 
or  chaff-cutting  engine  could  aocomplieh  in  an  hour, 
but  you  see  a  machine  intended  to  perform  a  similar 
operation,  when  endowed  with  the  highest  order  of  me- 
chanical movement,  cutting  with  ease  1000  bushels  in 
an  hour.  The  magic  lies  not  in  the  keenness  of  edge  of 
that  knife,  for  it  probably  is  not  sharper  than  it  was  in 
ancient  days  ;  no,  if  there  be  magic,  it  is  in  the  move- 
ment. However,  let  us  proceed.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  these  machines,  but  everything  in  their 
favour  ;  instead  of  discharging  man  from  employment 
they  have  tended  to  furnish  him  with  it.  See,  there  is 
my  old  friend,  the  steam  engine,  has  just  completed  his 
day's  work.  Let  us  go  and  see  the  result  of  his  day's 
labours.  You  observe  this  is  a  six-horse-power  engine  ; 
and  here  is  the  sum  of  his  day's  work.  "  If  you  look 
to  the  right,"  as  the  showman  has  it,  you  will  observe  a 
body  of  straw  as  big  as  a  hay-stack  ;  that  illustrates  the 
power  required.  If  you  look  to  the  left,  you  will  see  a 
heap  of  corn  and  chaff  as  big  as  a  hay-cock  ;  this  repre- 
sents the  result. 

Now,  this  unsatisfactory  result  in  threshingcannothave 
arisen  from  any  defect  in  the  steam  engine  ;  it  has  ex- 
hibited its  great  and  unflinching  power,  as  that  stack 
testifies  ;  moreover  it  has  developed  every  important 
characteristic  I  have  before  called  your  attention  to.  It 
lias  consumed  an  inexpensive  coal  food ;  the  continuous 
circular  movement  has  prevailed  throughout  its  work- 
ing ;  it  has  shown  that  its  six  horses  united  into  one 
have  proved  themselves  equal  to  8  or  10  horses  dis- 
united in  body,  and  working  without  unanimity  in 
action.  It  has  called  into  employment  a  number  of 
■hands,  and  kept  them  moving  with  an  alacrity  quite  un- 
known  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  flail.  All  these  good 
points  it  has  testified ;  yet  the  result  is  not  "  enough  for 
the  money." 

Now,  does  the  defect  rest  with  the  farmer  ?  Let  us 
see.  1  first  send  one-half  or  more  of  those  men  and 
boys  to  the  field  to  bring  "  more  grist  to  the  mill  ;" 
this  heap  of  corn  and  chaff'  I  have  conveyed  to  a  posi. 
tion  above  the  threshing  machine.  I  have  a  hopper  or 
conductor  which  leads  towards  the  drum.  I  set  the 
engine  to  work  afresh,  and  run  the  whole  of  this  corn 
and  chaff' through  in  two  hours  or  less.  The  first  ope- 
ration occupied  8  or  10  hours;  this  only  two  hours. 
From  this  proceeding  I  discern  that  the  fault  rests  with 
the  farmer.  Judging  from  the  time  occupied  by  any 
method  of  proceeding,  I  assume  that  if  10  or  1 2  inches 
in  length  of  straw  were  attached  to  the  ear  of  corn,  it 
would  not  have  required  more  than  half  the  time  or  cost 
one  half  the  money  which  the  first  method  demanded. 
B  ut  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary  to  seek  toabridge 
the  time  and  thereby  incur  expense  in  this  matter  ol 
threshing.  When  threshing  is  required  by  the  farmer, 
the  engine  may  as  well  work  a  whole  day  as  a  half  day  ; 
20  or  30  quarters  of  corn  would  be  as  much  as  most 
farmers  require,  or  desire  for  sale  daily  ;  consequently, 
if  this  were  the  sum  required,  what  description  of 
engine  would  be  needed  to  extract  this  quantity  (the 
ears  of  corn  and  a  few  inches  of  straw  only  being  pre- 
sented) 2  Why,  a  comparatively  inexpensive  two- 
horse-power  engine  would  suffice  for  the  threshing  and 
other  labour  on  99  homesteads  out  of  100  throughout 
the  country  ;  but  this  is  said  on  the  supposition  that 
certain  conditions  to  which  I  shall  advert  will  be  com- 
plied with. 

Let  us  reflect  whether  it  be  wise  to  thresh  all  this 
straw.  Would  it  be  wise  to  pass  the  entire  Walnut 
tree  through  a  machine  to  get  the  nuts  off*  the  ex- 
-  tremities  of  the  branches  ?  Then  is  it  wiser  to  thresh 
5  feet  of  straw  just  to  get  50  kernels  of  corn  from  the 
ear  at  its  end  ?  That  we  may  have  the  sum  total  of 
the  difficulty  before  our  eyes  to  reflect  upon  and  con- 
sider, I  had  better  briefly  sketch  a  picture  of  the  whole 
system  of  straw-getting  and  straw-threshing,  as  it  has 
been,  and  still  is,  pursued  on  our  land.  Here  is  my 
summary  of  the  respective  processes  :  mowing,  reaping 
or  bagging,  collecting,  binding,  stocking  or  shocking, 
weathering,  carting  by  snatch  and  catch,  helter-skelter, 
forking,  pitching,  loading,  binding,  unloading,  unforking, 
unpitchmg,  stacking,  thatching,  unthatching,  unstacking, 
loading,  unloading,  pitching,  unpitching,  restacking, 
then  threshing,  forking,  pitching,  and  so  on,  until  the 
straw  be  consumed,  and  laboriously  recarted  back  to 
the  field  in  another  form. 

Now,  will  any  man  take  upon  himself  to  say  that 
these  methods  of  dealing  with  straw  and  corn  cannot  or 
will  not  be  improved  upon,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
entire  time  and  labour  employed  thereon  abridged  ? 
That  the  processes  cannot  be  much  abridged  under  the 
present  system  of  farming,  I  believe  ;  but  if  any  one 
shall  assert  that  it  will  not  be  wonderfully,  yet,  by 
simple  expedients  altered  and  the  labour  lightened, 
when  we  shall  come  to  steam  farming,  from  such  a 
gentleman's  opinion  I  shall  only  now  eay  I  dissent,  and 
pass  on,  with  this  brief  observation  ;  viz.,  that  every 
step  in  farming  should  be  taken  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  or  rendering  easy  the  approach  to 
the  next,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  corn  getting,  it 
should  be  pursued  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing labour  and  expense  in  corn  threshing. 

But  I  give  up  this  point  at  present  of  getting  the 
ears  of  corn  only  and  leaving  the  straw  behind,  be- 
cause I  can  predict,  with  certainty,  that  if  we  shall 
but  adopt  that  method  which  alone  is  adapted  to  bring 
out  the  profit  and  power  of  the  steam-engine  in  field 
operations,  the  obtaining  the  heads  of  corn  and  leaving 
the  heels  behind  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. 

At  first  I  did  intend  showing  what  simple  conditions 
were  requisite  to  be  fulfilled,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 


the  ears  only  from  a  standing  crop  of  Wheat,  and  how 
to  maintain  that  crop  in  an  erect  position,  to  accom- 
plish this  desired  result ;  but  I  shall  defer  doing  so,  or 
describing  the  construction  of  a  temporary  harvesting 
apparatus,  until  we  shall  reach  its  proper  position  in 
the  field. 

Let  us  at  once  proceed  to  the  field  ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  any  future  great  agricultural  improvement  must 
originate  there.  What  is  it  we  shall  have  to  investi- 
gate ?  It  is  a  farm  of  300  acres  of  land  ;  the  raw 
material  to  be  manufactured  nearly  occupies  14,000,000 
of  square  feet,  its  thickness  being  only  a  few  inches. 
C.  B.,  Heacham,  Norfolk. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Fresh  and  Fermented  Dung. — There  is  a  passage  in 
the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  "J.  M.,"  "Philoso- 
phy of  the  Dunghill,  No.  1,"  which  if  left  unexplained 
would  necessarily  tend  to  confirm  the  agriculturist  in 
the  most  prejudicial  notions  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  his  farm-yard  [manures.  '^The  passage  is  this  :  "  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  fresh  dung  does  not 
contain  the  same  quantity  of  ammonia  as  it  contains 
when  it  is  in  a  certain  stage  of  fermentation.  '  The  urine 
of  a  sow  when  fresh  contains  only  1  per  cent,  of  am- 
monia, while  it  contains  nearly  3  per  cent,  when  it  is 
fermented.'  (Sprengel.)  And  when  it  was  mixed  with 
its  own  weight  of  water  before  it  was  fermented,  it  con- 
tained more  than  8  per  cent."  The  reader  will  na- 
turally infer  from  these  remarks  that  in  the  writer's 
opinion  fermented  manures  are  richer  in  that  most 
valuable  fertilizer — ammonia,  than  fresh  manures.  The 
fact  I  apprehend  to  be  simply  this  :  At  the  instant  of 
deposit,  neither  solid  nor  liquid  manure  contains  am- 
monia ;  so  soon,  however,  as  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, a  "change"  commences,  which  when  very 
active,  as  in  warm  weather,  we  call  "fermentation;" 
and  this  "change"  is  the  disengagement,  amongst 
other  elements,  of  nitrogen  and  its  simultaneous  combi- 
nation with  hydrogen  to  form  the  gaseous  compound  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  called  "ammonia,"  a  very 
volatile  gas,  which,  if  not  immediately  laid  hold  of, 
would  pass  into  the  atmosphere.  Now  water  absorbs 
(lays  hold  of)  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  gas,  and 
the  water  in  urine  will  consequently  arrest  a  certain 
amount,  "  nearly  3  per  cent ;"  but  that  such  quantity  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  product  in  fermenting 
urine  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  its 
own  weight  of  water  enabled  it  to  arrest  more  than 
8  per  cent.  I  apprehend  this  must  have  been  the 
writer's  meaning ;  if  he  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  fermentation  produced  one  atom  of  ammonia  from 
the  atmosphere,  or  from  any  source  other  than  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  fermenting  substance  itself, 
he  expressed  an  opinion  opposed  by  all  theory  and 
known  facts.  The  practical  deductions  I  take  to  be 
these — never  allow  your  manures  to  ferment  if  you  cm 
help  it,  and  if  you  cannot  bury  them  from  time  to  time 
within  the  soil,  where,  especially  if  it  be  clayey,  the 
whole  of  the  fertilising  elements  set  free  by  decay  will 
be  absorbed  and  stored  up  as  plant  food  ;  cover  such  as 
are  solid  with  layers  of  earth  (and  gypsum  when  you 
can  get  it  cheap),  and  dilute  such  as  are  liquid  with  as 
much  water  as  you  practically  can.  The  enormous 
waste  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  (the  two  main 
articles  of  plant  food),  from  the  usual  treatment  of  farm- 
yard manure,  results  partly  from  the  notion  that  it  is 
not  manageable  until  the  straw  is  rotted,  but  chiefly 
from  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  not  the  right  sort  of 
stuff  until  it  has  undergone  fermentation.  If  knowledge 
be  the  offspring  of  necessity,  present  prices  will  compel 
the  abandonment  of  both  these  notions,  and  we  shall 
find  out  that  by  using  for  litter  nothing  but  haulm  and 
cut  straw,  and  of  these  the  smallest  possible  quantity, 
the  contents  of  our  yards  and  boxes  may  from  time  to 
time  be  put  into  the  soil,  and  thereby  the  necessity  be 
obviated  for  preventing  the  destructive  effects  of  fer- 
mentation and  decay  by  layers  of  eart'n  and  gypsum. 
Let  us  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  fermentation 
which  takes  place  within  the  soil,  and  that  only 
which  is  turned  to  account,  a  fact  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  or  disbelieve,  merely  because  the  process  Is 
spread  over  some  50  acres  instead  of  some  50  square 
yards.  The  amount  of  carbon  which,  consumed  with- 
in the  veins  of  an  ox,  will  keep  the  animal  warm  aud 
comfortable  for  the  winter,  consumed  within  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  would  feed  a  fire  to  roast  him  by  ; 
so  the  accumulated  products  of  the  farm-yard,  if  not 
previously  consumed  by  slow  degrees,  as  mostly  happens 
placed  in  a  compact  heap  will  get  into  a  glorious  state 
of  hot  fermentation,  almost  warm  enough  to  roast  an 
ox  ;  but  if  instead  the  cattle  droppings  and  litter  had 
been  from  time  to  time  put  into  the  soil,  the  whole 
amount  of  warmth  which  their  combustion,  that  is 
their  decay  or  rotting,  was  capable  of  producing  would 
have  been  expended,  like  the  carbon  within  the  ox, 
in  warming  the  soil,  and  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  and 
other  fertilising  [iroducts  of  their  decay  been  faithfully 
stored  up  as  food  for  the  ensuing  crops.  The  series 
commenced  by"  J.  M.," promises  to  be  valuable,  especi- 
ally if  it  help,  as  I  trust  it  may,  to  abolish  the  "  dung- 
hill "  altogether.   P. 

Agricultural  Eilucalion. — It  was  written  by  Colu- 
mella,  an  author  on  rural  affairs  who  lived  about  the 
time  of  the  Christian  era,  that  three  requisites  were 
necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  agriculture,  the 
knowledge  of  doing  it,  the  means  of  performing,  and 
the  will  to  execute  the  essential  parts  to  the  full  and 
proper  extent.  And  this  observation,  among  many 
\  others,   yet  holds  the  entire  strength  of  its  force,  and 


applies  to  the  present  performance  of  the  art  of  agri- 
culture, as  when  it  was  put  forth  by  the  Roman  writer. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  three  requi^ 
sites  now  mentioned  is  the  most  valuable  for  the 
specified  purpose.  The  knowledge  is  very  properly  j 
placed  first  in  the  list,  as  without  it  no  application  ever 
can  succeed,  and  it  must  be  either  intuitive  or  acquired. 
Then  the  means  must  support  the  knowledge,  or  the 
latter  will  be  wholly  useless.  And  the  will  to  make  the 
exertion  of  the  knowledge  and  the  means,  must  be 
prompt  and  vigorous,  energetic  and  resolute,  or  the  two 
first  acquisitions  will  resolve  intoinertness,and  completely 
stagnate.  The  knowledge  of  any  art  is  acquired  by 
performing  it,  and  it  is  advanced  by  the  experience  and 
observations  of  the  actors,  who  enjoy  the  means  of 
daily  performance  to  afford  matter  of  cogitation  and 
reflection.  An  early  education  in  the  roufme  craft  of 
any  art,  ineffaceably  stamps  the  tender  mind  with  the 
marks  of  early  impressions,  which  become  dogmas  and 
prejudices,  and  are  seldom  or  never  removed.  Imita- 
tions practised  and  persevered  in  from  early  youth 
become  established  in  the  habits  and  nature,  in  the 
gestures  of  the  body,  and  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and 
lastly  in  the  intellect  itself.  The  mind  is  cast  into  a 
mould  of  dogmas,  originality  is  cramped  and  destroyed, 
the  conceptions  are  impressed  from  without,  instead  of 
rising  from  within,  and  the  mind  becomes  a  wholly 
passive  recipient,  instead  of  an  active  exponent.  This  la- 
mentable effect  is  produced  by  showing  to  the  tender  mind 
the  operations  of  the  art  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed, 
before  the  ground  of  the  intellect  has  been  occupied  by 
any  other  cuUivation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profes- 
sional art  should  not  be  entered  by  any  votary,  till 
the  curriculum  has  been  finished  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  then  brought  to  bear  on  the  individual 
performances,  proviJed  with  every  weapon  both  for 
attack  and  defence,  aud  completely  armed  at  every  point. 
Knowledge  is  never  destroyed  by  use,  but  is  rather 
augmented  and  perfected.  Very  much  of  the  compara- 
tively backward  state  of  agriculture  may  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  defective  education  of  its  practitioners. 
It  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  careful  inculcation  of 
dogmas  and  prejudices  upon  the  ductile  mind  of  youth, 
which  any  subsequent  portion  of  education  is  wholly 
unable  to  remove  or  enlighten.  The  current  of  trans- 
mission is  deepened  and  widened  by  constant  wear,  and 
the  settled  force  prevents  and  overwhelms  any  new 
excavation  that  may  be  attempted  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Several  of  the  chiefest  improvements  in  agriculture 
have  come  from  sources  very  alien  to  the  strict  pro- 
fession of  the  art.  These  minds  view  the  object  in  the 
clear  light,  perceive  the  wants,  and  are  able  to  suggest 
the  remedies.  The  means  of  performance  must  be 
ample  and  sufficient  to  dissipate  any  opposing  forces 
that  may  offer  resistance.  The  present  outlay  is  not 
the  consideration  to  be  entertained,  but  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  undertaking,  which  must  be  carefully 
calculated,  and  safely  estimated.  And  the  will  must  be 
in  attendance,  to  provide  the  necessary  action,  energy, 
and  resolutions,  which  must  not  allow  the  purpose  to 
be  diverted,  nor  the  undertaking  to  be  in  piecemeal 
performed.  J.  D. 

Grass  Seeds. — At  page  638  you  give  an  enumeration 
of  the  Grasses  required  to  lay  down  land  for  permanent 
pasture  :  all  very  good  ;  but  really  the  scientific  names 
you  have  given  your  Grasses  have  altogether  puzzled 
me.  I  do  not  know  one  of  them,  having  in  my  youth 
been  worked  hard,  and  not  having  had  the  advantage  of 
schooling.  I  know  red  Clover,  white  Clover,  Suckling, 
Cock's-foot,  Rye-grass,  hay  seeds.  Cock-grass,  and  some 
others.  Take  a  peck  of  Rye  grass,  2  of  hay  seeds, 
8  lbs.  of  red  Clover,  the  same  or  more  of  white  and 
Suckling  ;  half-a-peck  of  Cock's-foot  on  the  hay  seeds 
may  aff'ord  sufficient  of  that,  and  perhaps  .':ome  of  those 
mentioned  in  your  list ;  cultivate  the  ground  well,  get  a 
good  tilth,  and  make  it  level ;  sow  your  seeds  at  5lid- 
summer,  without  a  crop,  and  turn  any  stock  in  when 
the  seeds  grow  [the  following  year,  we  suppose]  ;  do  not' 
mow  before  the  third  or  fourth  year  ;  you  may,  and 
I  should  think  will,  have  as  good  an  herbage  as 
with  the  Latin-named  sorts.  I  have  had  to  do 
with  all  this  for  near  40  years,  but  after  sowing 
them  could  never  learn  their  Latin  names.  I  forgot 
one,  the  Trifolium  incarnatum  I  think  it  is  j  we 
are  in  the  dark  about  him,  as  I  believe  he  will  grow 
where  neither  of  the  Clovers  will,  produce  wonderfully, 
and  be  more  nutritive  than  any  of  them.  D.,  Woolwich. 
[It  only  needed  that  your  seeds-man  should  know  the 
Latin  ;  but  we  will  repeat  our  prescription,  or  rather 
Lawson's,  with  the  Latin  names  translated :  Alopecurua 
pratensis,  or  Meadow  Foxtail,  I  lb. ;  Avena  flavescens, 
or  yellowish  Oat  Grass,  1  lb. ;  Dactylis  glomerata,  or 
Rough  Cocksfoot,  2  lbs. ;  Festuca  duriuscula.  Hard 
Fescue,  2  lbs.  ;  F.  heterophylla,  various  leaved  Fescue, 
1  lb.  ;  F.  rubra.  Creeping  Fescue,  2  lbs.  ;  Lolium  itali- 
cum,  Italian  Ryegrass,  3  lbs. ;  L.  perenne.  Perennial 
do.,  5  lbs. ;  Poa  nemoralis,  Wood  Meadow  Grass,  2  lbs.  ; 
P.  pratensis.  Smooth-stalked  Uo.,  1  lb.  ;  Medicago 
lupulina,  Yellow  Clover,  1  lb. ;  Trifolium  pratensis 
perenne.  Perennial  Red  Clover,  3  lbs. ;  T.  repens. 
White  Clover,  4  lbs.] 

On  Thorn  Hedges. — Experience  has  now  very  fully 
established  the  superiority  of  the  common  Whitethorn 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  hedges  as  the  fences  of  a 
farm.  The  Sloe  is  very  backward  in  growth,  and  the 
Beech  wants  the  prickle,  which  forms  the  value  of  the 
Thorn  as  a  warning  to  animals  to  beware  of  the  touch. 
In  some  peculiar  soils  and  situations  the  Beech  thrives 
better  than  the  Thorn,  but  is  far  from  being  so  gene- 
rally useful.     Thorns  are  raised  in  nurseries  from  the 
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"haws"  or  natural  seed  of  the  plant.  The  young 
(iuiclisefs  are  generally  twice  transplanted  before  the 
rime  of  four  years,  when  they  are  ready  to  he  planted  in 
the  line  of  the  intended  fences.  For  this  purpose  there 
must  be  selected  the  strongest  and  healthiest  plants, 
which  must  be  cut  to  the  length  of  4  to  6  inches,  and 
laid  in  the  ground  with  tlie  thickest  end  downwards.  A 
straii'ht  line  being  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  intended 
fence,  the  Grass  turf  of  the  common  size  is  raised  by 
the  spade,  laid  along  the  line  in  an  inverted  position, 
forming  a  straight  fence  in  front,  and  sloped  backward 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  this  slope  the  Thorn 
sets  are  placed  in  the  number  of  three  to  1  foot  of 
space,  with  the  root  end  almost  touching  the  surface, 
and  the  upper  end  pointing  to  the  top  of  the  inverted 
turf.  A  quantity  of  earth  is  thrown  over  the  Quick- 
sets, which  is  taken  from  the  front  of  the  line  of  fence, 
forming  a  hollow  ground  ia  the  case  of  dry  land,  and 
shaped  into  a  ditch  in  wet  grounds,  afterwards  filled 
with  stones  and  covered  witli  earth.  The  shoots  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  sets  form  the  line  of  fence,  and  the 
roots  proceed  from  the  under  end,  spread  along  the 
surface,  and  find  a  ready  and  most  nourishing  food  from 
the  decay  of  the  grassy  herbage  which  constitutes  the 
best  manure  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  making 
of  new  fences  may  be  done  from  November  to  March, 
but  beat  in  the  early  winter  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  line  is 
finished  a  fence  must  be  placed  on  both  sides,  in  order 
to  effectually  protect  the  young  Quicks  from  depreda- 
tion. The  best  materials  are  sawn  rails,  which  in  two 
bars  or  stakes  can  be  placed  before  and  behind  the  line 
of  Quicks,  and,  with  some  little  repair,  will  last  till  the 
fence  be  reared.  Dead  fences  are  to  be  avoided,  as  the 
contact  of  decaying  wood  is  injurious  to  living  vegeta- 
tion. The  shoots  will  protrude  in  the  early  spring,  and 
when  the  weeds  are  strong  they  must  be  pulled  away  by 
the  hand,  so  as  to  give  room  to  the  growth  of  the 
Quicks,  but  pared  away  by  hoe  or  spade  so  as  not  to  ex- 
pose the  tender  rootlets  to  the  scorching  suns,  which, 
in  a  southerly  exposure  of  the  fence,  are  often  very  in- 
jurious to  the  growth  of  the  hedge.  If  possible,  the 
line  of  Quicks  should  be  averted  from  the  south.  De- 
ficiencies or  gaps  in  the  regular  line  of  the  Quicksets 
must  be  promptly  supplied  by  the  insertion  of  fresh 
sets,  or  by  pulling  across  the  gaps  the  strong  shoots 
from  each  side  of  the  vacancy,  and  fixing  them  in  that 
position  by  means  of  hooked  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground.  From  these  positions  vertical  shoots  will 
arise  and  completely  fill  the  gap.  During  the  second 
year  the  same  treatment  is  employed,  pulling  away  by 
hand  the  large  weeds,  so  as  to  give  room  to  the  growth 
of  the  Thorns,  and  to  allow  the  feathered  spreading  of 
the  branches,  which  prevents  the  too  much  upward 
growth,  and  making  the  hedge  open  below.  At  tlie 
same  time  the  bank  of  earth  must  not  be  broken  by 
spade  or  hoe  to  admit  drought  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
In  the  third  year  the  hedge  may  need  no  mending, 
as  the  Quicks  will  be  raised  above  their  growth. 
Thorns  most  generally  form  a  fence  in  a  period  of  time 
not  exceeding  eight  years.  During  that  time  no 
mangling  and  cutting  by  shears  and  scutchers  need  be 
done  ;  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  any  very  tall 
shoot  may  be  lopped  that  rises  too  high  above  the 
general  height,  and  also  any  side  shoot  that  extends 
unduly  to  the  line  of  fence.  But  beyond  these  two  not 
very  frequent  requirements,  no  cutting  must  be  done, 
for  whenever  an  incision  is  made,  a  multitude  of  buds 
protrude,  and  form  a  tufted  besom  of  shoots  and 
branches.  This  a  very  great  deformity  in  an  upward 
vegetation,  and  exhausts  the  efforts  of  Nature  in  an 
unseemly  production.  The  above  method  must  be 
done  every  year  till  the  hedge  be  full  grown  to  the 
height  of  S  or  6  feet,  and  the  height  will  be  regular 
and  uniform,  if  the  proper  attention  has  been  employed. 
A  slight  yearly  scutching  will  keep  the  hedge  in  the 
proper  form,  merely  by  lopping  the  proud  excrescences 
in  the  height  or  in  the  sides,  and  never  touching  the 
main  body  of  the  hedge,  which  is  much  more  pleasant 
to  behold  in  the  moderate  wildness  of  Nature's  luxu- 
riance than  in  the  uniform  state  of  rounded  sameness 
produced  by  the  shears  of  a  gardener.  The  over- 
quantity  must  be  checked,  and  the  general  growth  let 
alone.  In  this  condition  the  hedge  will  remain  till  the 
natural  period  ia  run  of  its  existence — till  Nature  is 
exhausted,  and  musi;  be  supplanted  by  a  new  plantation. 
In  that  case  a  new  foundation  must  be  chosen,  as  new 
seta  never  thrive  on  old  grounds.  This  fact  settles  on 
the  rotation  of  crops.  The  chief  attention  in  raising 
fences  of  Thorn  is  the  protection  of  the  young  state  of 
the  Quicksets  against  depredation.  The  trespass  of 
sheep  is  most  particularly  injurious  ;  the  prickles  of 
the  Thorn  catch  and  retain  the  wool,  which  contains 
some  certain  quality  that  is  very  huctful  to  vegetation. 
No  gaps  or  weak  places  must  be  allowed  in  any  fences 
where  cattle  will  search  for  and  find  a  passage.  A 
paling  of  two  bars  must  secure  the  deficiency,  and 
means  must  be  employed  to  remedy  the  wants,  by 
putting  into  it,  as  before  mentioued,  the  shoots  from 
each  and  fixing  them  there,  while  the  hedge  is  young 
and  pliable.  This  prevention  is  very  simple  and  very 
easily  effected.  Hedges  generally  fail  or  become  weak 
at  the  sides  of  gateways.  It  is  very  precautionary  to 
make  a  few  yards  of  stone  wall  at  both  sides  of  the 
entrance  into  a  field,  with  the  face  in  the  line  of  fence, 
the  interior  of  the  wall  filled  with  earth,  and  the 
Quicksets  inserted  between  the  rows  of  stones  in  three 
tiers  upwards  from  the  ground.  This  method  has  been 
seen  to  erect  a  very  sti-ong  hedge  close  to  the  post  of 
the  gate.  The  growth  of  hedges  should  be  stopped 
above  the  height  of  6  feet,  as  great  heights  lodge  much 


snow  in  such  countries,  and  injure  by  their  shade  the 
crops  on  the  adjoining  lands.  The  shelter  to  animals 
that  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  height  of  6  feet  must  be 
provided  by  shelter  sheds  erected  in  convenient  places, 
and  by  standing  in  a  subdivision  fence.  A  front  into 
each  field  will  serve  two  purposes  from  one  foundation. 
These  sheds  are  equally  useful  against  the  storms  of 
winter  and  the  beats  of  summer.  J.  JO. 

A  Smear  for  Sheep. — Ten  Scotch  pints  Archangel  tar, 
28  lbs.  butter,  for  50  sheep.  Melt  the  butter,  and  mix 
it  well  with  the  tar,  adding  a  gallon  of  milk  to  make  it 
work  better  when  laid  on  the  sheep.  A  good  hand  will 
smear  25  sheep  in  a  day  of  10  hours.  The  price  of 
the  materials  vary  very  much,  but  the  cost  per  sheep 
is  generally  estimated  at  3rf.  or  SJd.  Being  the  best 
preventive  and  cure  for  scab,  smearing  is  only  prac- 
tised on  mountain  sheep,  beirg  also  considered  a  con- 
siderable protection  from  cold  and  wet ;  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  smeared  sheep  lose  condition  at  the 
time,  and,  as  the  wool,  though  heavier,  is  of  much  less 
value  than  white  per  lb.,  it  is  now  much  out  of  fashion. 

For  Bathing One   wine-glassful   spirit   of  tar,  1  lb. 

soft  soap,  \  lb.  Tobacco  leaf,  for  20  sheep.  Make 
a  decoction  of  the  Tobacco  ;  mix  this  with  as 
much  water  as  will  afford  a  quart  to  each  sheep.  An 
over  dose  of  the  spirit  being  dangerous,  put  a  glass  of 
this  into  each  quart  as  required,  shaking  the  vessel 
well  before  running  it  on  the  sheep.  A  man  will  bathe 
60  sheep  per  day,  with  the  assistance  of  a  boy  to  pour 
on  the  mixture.  Cost  per  sheep  about  \ld.  This  kills 
all  vermin,  and  is  also  a  good  cure  for  scab.  When  pro- 
perly done,  the  wool  is  white.  Principally  practised  on 
mountain  sheep.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  used 
a  mixture  called  "  Turpentine  Bath,"  prepared  by  Mr. 
S.  Brown,  Haddington.  Ten  pounds  of  this  mixed  with 
2J  gallons  of  warm  water  will  bathe  20  sheep.  Price 
per  head  generally  about  2^rf.  It  is  applied  in  the  same 
way  as  the  last.  I  believe  that  butter  and  turpentine 
are  the  principal  ingredients.  It  keeps  the  wool  very 
white,  and  is  perfectly  safe.  Dipping. — This  is  almost 
universally  used  among  Lowland  flocks.  Nearly  every 
country  druggist  professes  to  have  a  receipt  of  his  own, 
which  of  course  is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  safest  yet 
discovered.  The  principal  ingredients  in  all  are 
arsenic  and  soft  soap,  and  the  price  per  head  is 
^d.  or  \d.  Two  stout  men  with  proper  vessels, 
will  dip  300  or  400  per  day  easily.  These  mixtures 
generally  kill  vermin  well,  hut  as  far  as  I  know,  are  of 
no  use  in  cases  of  scab.  Perhaps  the  cheapest  bath  is 
1  lb.  of  arsenic  for  120  sheep  disolved  in  water,  arsenic 
costing  6rf.  or  8rf.  per  lb.  It  kills  vermin,  but  does  not 
improve  the  wool. — I  observe  that  one  of  your  corres- 
pondent's queries  is  regarding  the  cause  of "  fingers  and 
toes"  in  Turnips.  Though  unasked,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  directing  your  notice  to  a  fact  connected  with 
this  disease.  Very  likely  you  have  heard  it  already,  but 
as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  noticed  in  any  agri- 
cultural work,  I  mention  it.  Wherever  the  soil  has 
been  ploughed  wet,  or  poached  in  any  way,  there  fingers 
and  toes  are  almost  sure  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  following  crop.  My  attention  was  first 
directed  to  this  by  a  friend  ;  and  I  have  this 
autumn,  what  appears  to  me  a  clear  proof  of  its  truth 
on  my  own  farm.  Instead  of  Oats  after  Grass,  from 
peculiar  circumstances  I  was  obliged  last  year  to  sow 
Turnips  on  part  of  a  field.  This  year  the  whole  field 
is  under  Turnips,  which  are  remarkably  good  and  quite 
free  from  disease,  except  that  part  of  the  headland 
which  was  used  as  a  road  when  last  year's  crop  was 
carted  off,  and  which  was  much  poached  and  cut  up. 
On  this  part  there  ia  much  disease,  though  the  rest  of 
the  headland  is  quite  free  from  it.  I  do  not  see  any 
traces  of  it,  even  on  the  ends  of  drills  next  the  diseased 
part.  Whatever  the  cause  of  this  disease  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  cure  hitherto  discovered 
is  lime.  The  Turnip  crop  in  the  east  of  Scotland  is 
much  damaged  by  it  this  year  ;  indeed  it  appears  to  be 
spreading  more  and  more  every  year.  A  Lammermuir 
Farmer. 

Agriculture  has  long  been  lame,  but  being  well 
bandaged  and  well  fed,  like  au  old  stager,  she  has  been 
enabled  to  go  on  limping  at  a  slow  pace.  But  being 
now  left  to  her  own  unaided  efforts,  it  is  feared  by  many 
that  she  will  not  be  able  to  proceed,  as  she  is  sadly  jostled 
by  foreign  rivals  ;  and  as  the  public  require  her  to 
quicken  her  speed  and  keep  pace  with  the  times,  it  is 
greatly  feared  that  she  will  soon  drop  down  and  die. 
However,  as  "  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  half  a 
cure,"  I  propose  that  the  cause  of  her  lameness  be 
examined  into  ;  and  though  only  an  illiterate  farmer  of 
the  old  school,  who  has  never  had  a  college  education, 
or  been  honoured  with  the  appendage  of  V.  S.  to  my 
name,  I  will  venture  to  make  a  few  plain  remarks,  as  to 
the  cause  of  lameness,  and  the  means  likely  to  effect  a 
cure,  or  at  least  to  afford  some  relief.  This  I  do  in 
hopes  that  some  V  S.,  or  learned  D.D.,  may  investigate 
the  dark  subject,  and  throw  the  light  of  science  upon  it. 
Being  only  an  illiterate  blunderer,  I  will  leave  it  to 
others  to  give  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  merely  say  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  (he 
consequence  of  improper  treatment  and  want  of  energy, 
rather  than  any  constitutional  defect.  So  without 
further  apology  for  my  inadequacy,  I  proceed  in  the 
thankless,  and  possibly  offensive  duty,  of  pointing  out 
the  errors  which  I  and  my  brother  practitioners  have 
been  guilty  of,  and  the  more  agreeable  duty  of  offering 
some  hints  for  improvement.  One  of  the  chief  errors 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  practice  of  following  contentedly  the 
practice  of  our  sires,  and  grandsires,  instead  of  trying 
to  imporve  upon  them.    Now  when  we  look  around  and 


see  the  wonderful  improvements  and  innovations  in  other 
concerns,  we  may  fairly  judge  that  agriculture  is  also 
capable  of  being  advanced  by  similar  improvements  and 
inventions.  What  they  may  be,  or  to  what  extent  they 
may  be  carried,  I  will  not  presume  to  say  ;  but  I  see 
we  must  launch  out  into  a  new  system  of  agriculture. 
We  must  have  new  aud  more  liberal  leases  ;  for  it  is 
a  folly  to  think  that  we  can  contend  with  foreign  rivals 
while  we  are  bound  hand  and  foot,  aud  loaded  with  a 
weight  of  game,  and  war-time  rents  ;  we  must  hava 
freedom  for  the  exercise  of  all  our  energies.  Instead 
of  common  crops  full  of  weeds,  we  must  aim  at  un- 
common ones,  both  in  kind,  quantity,  and  quality,  with- 
out a  weed  to  rob  them  of  a  particle  of  nourishment. 
We  must  not  proceed  with  ploughing  wet  land,  as  we 
used  to  do,  but  we  must  either  make  it  dry,  or  sow  ii 
down  to  Grass.  Indeed  we  must  not  suffer  even  Grass 
land  to  remain  undrained,  if  it  be  possible  to  drain  it  at 
any  remunerative  cost.  Neither  must  we  suffer  any 
water,  whether  it  be  clear  or  enriched,  to  run  waste,  as 
it  so  commonly  does  ;  it  is  an  invaluable  element,  and 
must  be  applied  not  only  to  irrigation,  by  which  the 
moory  mountain  and  the  deep-drained  morass  may  be 
converted,  as  in  some  few  cases  they  have  been,  into 
most  fertile  meadows;  but  it  must  also  be  apphed  to 
every  other  available  purpose,  wherever  it  can  be  pro- 
fitably applied,  as  it  may  be  in  most  districts.  We 
must  also  enlist  all  the  other  elements  of  nature  and  all 
the  investigations  of  science,  together  with  the  energies 
of  practice  into  our  service.  By  such  means,  agricul- 
ture, aided  by  peace-time  rents,  and  multiplied  labour 
at  reduced  wages,  may  be  advanced  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times,  and  the  speed  of  modern  progress. 
If  these  remarks  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  they  will  probably  be  succeeded 
by  others  on  the  subject.  O.  F. 


Miscellaneous. 


On  the  Nutrition  of  Plants.  By  Prof  Magnus^ 
(Continued  from  p.  605.) — In  addition  to  theae  experi- 
ments, which  in  the  advanced  autumnal  state  of  the  season 
were  necessarily  interrupted,  the  author  has  also  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  by  experiments  how  far  the  vege- 
table and  animal  refuse,  which  is  added  to  the  soil  to 
increase  its  fertility,  effects  this  by  the  mineral  mattera 
which  it  contains  only,  or  whether  the  organic  consti- 
tuents also  play  an  essential  part  in  it.  He  set  out 
with  the  consideration  that,  if  a  soil  upon  which  it  is 
known  that  a  particular  plant  is  capable  of  becoming 
perfectly  developed,  ia  in  a  condition  to  bring  forth  the 
same  plant  of  equal  strength  after  all  the  organic  con- 
stituents which  it  contained  have  been  completely  re- 
moved, this  would  be  a  proof  that  the  latter  exert  no 
influence  upon  vegetation.  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining how  far  this  is  the  case,  a  quantity  of  soil,  which 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  owner  was  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  Barley  without  further  manuring, 
was  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  to  perfect  redness,  and 
retained  in  this  state  for  an  hour.  On  cooling,  tha 
mass  was  of  a  black  colom*,  from  the  carbon  left  on  the 
decomposition  of  the  organic  constituents.  To  remove 
this,  a  portion  of  this  black  earth  was  heated  in  a  cur- 
rent of  oxygen  until  it  contained  no  more  combustible 
matter.  After  having  been  heated  to  redness  in  the 
oxygen,  the  earth  was  of  a  red  colour.  Some  Barley 
was  placed  both  in  the  earth  which  had  not,  and  in  that 
which  had  been  heated  to  redness,  and  still  contained 
carbon,  as  also  in  that  which  had  been  perfectly  freed 
from  all  organic  constituents,  each  being  placed  in  a 
porcelain  or  glass  vessel.  The  season  of  the  year  was 
somewhat  advanced,  for  this  was  done  in  the  month  of 
June  ;  but  the  plants  sprang  up  rapidly,  and  became 
developed  in  all  the  three  vessels  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  After  a  period  of  growth  of  about  10  weeks' 
duration,  they  attained  a  height  of  somewhat  more  than 
15  inches,  and  all  were  furnished  with  ears,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  contain  more  than  four  perfectly-developed 
grains.  It  is  evident,  from  this  uniform  development, 
that  the  small  quantities  of  organic  remains  existing  in 
the  ordinary  soil,  when  not  recently  manured,  exerl 
scarcely  any  perceptible  influence  upon  vegetation.  !  For 
the  sake  of  comparison,  some  of  the  same  Barley  was 
simultaneously  placed  in  some  garden  soil  which  bad 
been  manured  the  preceding  year  ;  it  was  kept  in  a 
porcelain  flower-pot,  which  was  placed  near  those  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  experiment.  In  this  earth  the 
vegetation  was  more  vigorous,  and  the  haulm  much 
stronger  than  in  the  common  soil.  The  plants  certainly 
did  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  iu  the  former,  and 
the  ears  contained  only  five  grains ;  but  the  entire  plant 
was  more  foliaceous  and  luxuriant.  Possibly  the  garden 
soil  contained  the  mineral  ingredients  required  by  the 
Barley  in  a  more  readily  assimilable  form  than  the 
common  soil,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  its  great  fer- 
tility ;  still  the  idea  urges  itself^  upon  us,  that  th& 
organic  substances  it  contains  cannot  have  remained 
without  influence.  To  determine  accurately  if  and  hov.-- 
far  this  has  been  the  ease,  the  author  endeavoured  to 
manure  the  soil  without  bringing  the  manure  into  con- 
tact with  it,  hence  in  such  a  manner  that  this  could  only 
exert  its  action  at  a  distance.  For  this  purpose,  a 
quantity  of  the  common  soil,  which  had  been  heated  in 
a  current  of  oxygen,  was  introduced  into  a  glass,  which 
was  placed  in  a  zinc  vessel,  and  the  latter  hermetically 
closed  by  a  tall  bell-glass,  eight  grains  of  Barley  having 
been  previously  placed  in  the  soil.  Beneath  the  bell- 
glass,  but  separated  from  the  soil,  was  a  quantity  of 
freshly-manured  garden  soil.  To  be  certain  that  the 
oxygen  requisite  for  vegetation  was  present  in  sufliciea  t 
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quantity,  half  a  cubic  foot  of  atmosplieric  air  was  drawn 
through  the  apparatus  daily  by  means  of  an  aspirator. 
But  to  allow  of  the  influencb-  of  the  manure  being  more 
distinctly  perceived,  this  atmospheric  air,  before  enter- 
ing the  globe  was  freed  from  all  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acTd,     Care  was  also  taken  to  water  the  plants  during 
their  growth  with  distilled  water,  which   was  free  from 
carbonic  acid,  and  could  be  placed  under  the  bell-glass 
■without  coming  into  contact  with  tlie  external  air.    Two 
others,  exactly  like   these,  were  placed   by  the   side  of 
this  apparatus,   which  was  located  opposite   a  window 
situated  towards  the  sun.     One  of  them  also  contained 
some  of  the  common  soil  which  had  been  heated  to  red- 
ness in  ox)gen,  whilst  the  other  was  furnished  with  the 
same  soil  which  had  not  been  heated  to  redness,  and 
contained  all  its  organic  constituents.     There  was  none 
of  the  manured  garden  soil  in  either  apparatus.     The 
Barley  was  placed  under  all  the  three  glasses  in  the 
latter' days  of  June,  from  8  to  10  grains  beneath  each. 
Within  the  first  14  davs  no  difference  could  be  perceived 
in  the  development  of  the  plants  ;  but,  from  this  time, 
those  under  the  first  glass  differed  very  strikingly  from 
the  two  others  in  which  the  garden  mould  was  absent. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  growth  of  the  two  latter  was 
completed  ;  the  plants  were  between  7  and  11  inches  in 
height :  individual  ones  even  attained  a  height  of  17 
inches,  and  sent  forth  a  third  or  fourth  leaf,  but  became 
at  last  white  and  wiihered  ;  whilst,   on  the  other  hand, 
the  plants  under  the  first  glass,  which  at  this  time  were 
but   little   in  advance   of    them,    continued   to   grow. 
At  the  end  of  about  eight  weeks^  ears  began  to  form 
upon   them,   the   number   of    grains   in   which   varied 
from   two    to    eight  ;    and   they   had    then   attained   a 
height  of  from   2-1  to   28   inches,  so   that  they  were 
much  bent  in  the  bell-glass.     They  had  also  sent  forth 
numerous  shoots.      They  altogether   acquired  a  much 
stronger  ap  pearance  than  those  plants  which  had  been 
sown  in  th,e  same  soil,  and  had  grown  without  being 
covered  up    whilst  those  sown  under  the  bell-glass  with 
the  garden  soil  remained  far  behind  them.     The  grains 
however  were   not  developed,  but  were  all  sterile.     It 
is  evident,  from  these  experiments,  that  manure  exerts 
an  action,  even  when  it  is  by  no  means  in  contact  with 
the  soil,     Theodore  de  Saussure  made  a  similar  experi- 
ment.     H   eallowed  Sweet   Peas  to  grow  under  a  bell- 
glass,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  a  vessel  containing 
manure  was  fixed,  and  also  observed  that  the  manure 
exerted  an  advantageous  influence  upon  their  growth. 
It  might  however  be  objected  to  Saussure's  experimentj 
that  he  did  not  allow  the  plants  to  growth  in  earth,  but 
in  water,  and  only  watched  their   development  during 
10  days.     But  during  this  first  period  ot   development 
the  plant  still  obtains  enough  nourishment  from  its  own 
seed-grain,  so  that  fallacy  might  readily  ensue.     In  the 
above-mentioned  experiment,  however,  the  result  is  so 
striking  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt.     It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  garden  soil  might  have  acted  here  merely  by 
restoring  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  previously  re- 
moved from  the  air,  which  came  into  contact  with  the 
plants,   and  that  if  these   had  been  present  in  the  air, 
they  would  not  have  exerted  any  influence.      The  author 
regrets  that  the  advanced  autumnal  season  of  the  year 
did  not  permit  the  removal  of  this  objection  by  com- 
parative experiments.      However,   the   general  aspect 
and  development  of  the   plants   under   the   bell-glass, 
where  there  was  also  garden  soil,  was  so  much  stronger 
than   in  those  which   were  developed  in  the  same  soil 
without  being  covered,  that  the  result  must  be  equal!}* 
favourable  when  the  air  is  not  previously  freed  from 
these  matters.      But  as  the  manure  exerts  so  decided 
an   action  at  a  distance,   hence,   by   its   organic   con- 
stituents only,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  these 
constituents  produce  the  same  result  in  the  ordinarily- 
used  manure. — Monatshericht,   der  Akademie  der  Wis- 
sensch.,  zu   Berlin,   Feb.   1850,   pp.   60-71.    Chemical 
Gazette. 

Calendar  of  Operation$- 

OCTOBER. 
Bedfoedshibe  Fabm,  Oct.  21— The  principal  operation  of 
the  farm  has  lately  been  Wheat  sowiog,  nearly  ail  of  which  has 
'been  drilled  at  the  rate  of  6  pecks  per  acre.  The  first  sowd 
has  appeared  ab-ve  ground,  but  the  latter  sown  will  require  a 
good  fahower  to  make  it  braird  regalarlj,  as  the  land  has 
become  dry.  "We  shall  som  comtnence  storing  Mangold 
"Wurzils,  which  will  be  succeeded  by  Wheat.  Some  of  our 
neigbbours  have  already  stoied  their  Mangold  Wurzels,  but 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  they  would  have  increased  in  weight 
^Suriog  the  pas!;  forinigbt.  and  perdaps  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  keep  better  when  fully  matured.  "We  have  carted  out 
the  green  dung  from  the  yards  at  intervals,  and  have  laid  it 
upon  the  Wheat  stubble,  which  comes  in  turn  for  Mangold 
"Wurzel  next  year.  It  is  generally  agreed  upon  that  there  is  a 
better  chance  for  green  crops  when  the  land  is  manured  in  the 
autamu  or  winter,  rather  than  immediately  before  the  seed  is 
sown  in  summer.  The  forward' Turnips  are  nearly  all  con- 
sumed here  now,  and  some  of  tbe  stock  has  been  turned 
to  Swedes.  Tbirty.five  cattle  have  been  tied  up  to  fat.  They 
are  nearly  all  kept  upon  prepared  fuod.  When  first  put 
up,  tbey  receivtd  very  little  corn,  but  the  quantity  is  pro- 
gressively increased  at  intervals.  The  fatting  sheep  on  Tur- 
nips receive  a  small  portion  of  cal*e  along  with  chaff.  A  pound 
of  Beans  is  geuen-lly  recnooed  equal  to  a  pound  of  oil-cake,  for 
feeding  purposes  ;  but  on  h^bt  Turnip  soils,  oil-cabe  consumed 
on  them,  instead  of  Beans,  answers  better  for  the  succeeding 
^^^P*  The  dairy  cows  have  a  little  bay  at  night  now  to  assiat 
them  with  the  Grass,  which  is  neither  so  plemifal  now,  nor  of 
such  quality  as  dnriog  suoamer.  Store  beasts  are  still  kept 
entirely  on  their  pasture^  ;  but  fatting  cattle  cannot  maintain 
tneir  condition  without  some  other  a->6istance.  Most  graziers 
begin  giving  a  few  pounds  of  cake  per  beast,  after  the  middle 
or  end  of  Septembtr.  The  late  Turnips  have  made  great  pro- 
gress  during  the  past  m -nth  ;  there  will  be  some  very  puod 
cj^ops.  should  the  weath«r  remaia  open  another  month.  Pota- 
-^r^V^*"^  '*eeping  pretty  well  ;  we  know  of  none  which  have 
required  turning  as  yet.  Jl    V. 

jn^^t^Z  ^^^'=-*L^&HiftE  Farm.  Oct.  18  —We  are  now  enjoying  a 
>i,.^Mn  I  '^^"^""  *"'■  ^'tieat  scning,  which  was  this  week 
-Jvs  jp,   ana  now  progresaeb  raxjidli',  the  land  being  in  fine 


order.  The  drill  performs  from  10  ta  12  acres  a  day — 10  being 
about  the  averase  in  this  country — and  we  work  four  harrows 
(iron)  with  three  horses  abreast  to  each.  Our  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre  is  d  pecks,  which  sounds  lalrge  in  these  times  of  thin- 
seetiing  ;  but,  on  tbe  Wolds,  which  are  much  exposed  to  the 
weather,  it  is  nnt  too  much  :  for  dressing  tbe  seed  we  use 
"Down's  Farmer's  Fiieod,"  which  waslast  year  found  to  answer. 
With  regard  to  Turnips,  th  y  have  with  us  done  very  well  this 
year  ;  though  this  report  dots  not  we  think  apply  very  gene- 
rally to  the  neijrhbourhoi'd,  at  least  as  compared  with  last 
year.  We  have  6u0  lambs  just  gone  on  ihem,  having  sold  250 
old  ewes,  buying  an  equal  number  of  lambs  to  j  in  those  of  our 
own  breeding.  Last  year  the  distemper  was  so  bad  in  the 
ewes,  and  sd  many  losses  occurred,  that  this  year  it  is  perhaps 
safer  not  to  breed  from  them,  bat  to  have  the  option  of  doing 
so  next  year  with  another  lot.  We  have  commenced  threshing 
this  years' crop,  and  tbe  sample,  though  not  equal  to  last  year's, 
appears  better  than  was  expected  ;  we  certainly  had  as  fine  a 
harvest  time  as  is  remembered  for  some  years.  Sheep  were 
rather  a  better  trade  at  our  October  Caistor  tair  ;  the  present 
dry  weaiher  is  in  their  favour.  S.  E. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Act  of  Parliament  :  irj".  The  act  for  rating  the  landlords 
of  small  tenements  can  at  once  be  brought  inio  operation 
in  any  parish  where  the  inhabitants  resolve  upon  it  at  a 
vestry  meeting  called  for  tlie  purpose ;  and  being  once 
brought  into  operaiion  it  must  continue  for  three  years. 

Address:  Will  Mr.  Donald,  C.E.,  he  kind  enough  to  favour  us 
wi'.h  his  address. — A  Reader,  Weregret  to  say  that  "  D.S.E." 
(Mr.  E.  Dias  Santos)  died  eome  months  ago.  Your  letter 
will  be  returned  if  you  wi'l  give  your  address. 

Bor>E^  :  Constant  Siib.  Prolessor  Low  on  Landed  Property  is 
the  best  book  on  estate  management  we  know, 

DoRXiNQ  Fowls  :  X.  JCSi.  These  birds  naay  have  either  single 
or  double  combs,  and  yet  be  *'  correct,"  i,  e.,  qualified  to  ap- 
pear at  a  poultry  exhibition.  We  ourselves  prefer  the 
speckled  and  any  da' k  breed  of  Dorkings  to  have  a  large, 
flat,  single  comb,  as  indicating  purity  of  blood,  and  would  ad- 
mit no  others  into  our  poultrj-court  as  stock.  The  white 
Dorkings,  especially  the  smaller  families  of  them,  most  fre- 
quently have  double  combs.  U. 

Mangold  Wuezel  Leaves:  Constant  Sub.  We  only  know  Mr. 
Hustdble's  experience,  as  given  at  page  621,  col.  c. 

Mandres:  Gariirna.  Salt  and  soot  are  as  well  sown  after  one 
another  as  previously  mixed.  We  are  not  aware  that  tbey 
will  materially  act  upon  one  another.  Rape  is  allowed  to 
stand  through  wiuier  sometimes,  and  eaten  in  spring. 

PoDLTRT  Cldbs  AND  EsBiBiTioNs:  It  is  wished  to  collect  in- 
formation respecting  all  those  which  are  held  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  secretaries  and  other  parties  con- 
nected with  these  meetings  will  confera  favour  by  forwarding 
to  the  Editor  what  Iheir  rules  are,  when  and  where  tbeir 
shows,  take  place,  and  any  other  particulars,  which  those 
gentlemen  wi)l  have  the  kindness  to  communicate,  D. 

Salt  :  Enquirer.  It  is  said  to  whiten  and  strengthen  the  straw. 
Apply  2  cfft.  per  acre  over  the  Wheat  plant  in  wet  weather 
in  Afvril. 

SiiEAfi  FOE  SnEEP  :  Pen.  S'^e  Home  Correspondence. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  OCT.  26. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied,  and  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Pine-applefi  are  plentiful.  Melting  Peaches  are  over,  but  some 
Michaelmas  ones  may  still  be  had.  Oranges  and  Lemons 
though  scarcer  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Plums  and 
Pears  are  still  received  from  the  Continent,  but  the  former 
less  plentifully.  Filberts  are  dearer.  Carrots  and  Turnips 
are  good  in  quality,  and  ao  are  Potatoes.  Lettuces  and  other 
saiading  are  sutbcient  for  the  demand.  Mushrooms  are  scarce. 
Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Asters,  Fuchsias, 
Mignonette,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Bignonia  venusta,  Stepbanotis 
fioribunda,  HeUotropes,  Calceolaria  viscosisaima,  Japan  Lilies, 
and  HoseSc 

FRUITS. 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  33  to  os 
Grapes, hothouse,  p.  lb., Is  to  3a 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  8d  to  Is 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  3s  to  10a 
Melons,  each,  Is  to  33 
Piums,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  2b  6d 
Pears,  per  doz.,  Is  to  3a 

—  per  half  sieve,  6s  to  15s 
Apples, dessert, p.busb, 48  toSs 

—  kitchen, do  ,l8  fed  to  oaCd 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 


Scarlet  Runners,  p.  half  sieve, 

Is  to  ls6d 
Brussels  Sprouts, do., Is  tols6d 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Greens, p.  do2.bun,,ls6d  to  236d 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  4s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  oOs  to  fiOa 
-T-    per  cwt,,  28  6d  to  4s 
—    per  bush,,  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 
Turnips,  p,  I-i  bundles,  Is  to  2s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1b 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz^,  4d  to  la 
Radishes,  per  doz.,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  2s  to  5s 
Tomatoes,  p.  punnet,  6d  to  la 
Spinach, p.halfoieve.6d  to  Is 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6d  to  4-s 


VEGETABLES. 


Oranges,  per  doz.,  2s  to  3s 

~      per  100.  8s  to  24s 
Pommegranates,  each,  3d  to  6d 
Almonds,  per  pe<jk,  68 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  28  to  3b 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  to  28 

—  p.  bush.,  12b  to  24s 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  p.  bush.,  20s 

to  22s 
—  Brazil,  p,  bsh.,  12s  to  14s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  408  to  50s 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
GarUc,  per  lb.,  4d  to   8d 
Artichokes,  p.  doz.,  2s  to  33 
Vegetable   Marrows,  per  doz., 

6d  to  Is  6 d 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  p,  score,  1b 

—  Cos,  p.  score.  6d  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score,  Is  to  Is  6d 
bmall  Salads,  p.  puiin,2d  to  3d 
Borse  Radish,  p.  bdh,  Is  to  4b 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  Is  to  Is  6d 

—  per  bushel,  5s  to  Ts 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,.  Is  to  2d 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress, p.l2bunch.,  6dto9d 


ENGLISH  TIMBER  AND  BARK.- 


RouND  Timber. 
Per  Load- 
Oak £5  10    Oto£7  10    0 

Ash 4     0     0—600 

Elm 3     0    0—400 

Beech  ...     2  10    0  —  3  10    0 
Lime    ...300—400 


Plane, 
Per  Foot  Cube. 
3s.  Od-  to  bs.  Od. 
2     6      —  3     0 
L     6      —  2    0 
13      —  2     3 
—  2     6 


Oct.  26. 

Inch  Board. 
Per  Foot  Superf, 
Os.  4i<i,to0£.  6d. 
0     3—04 
0    2      —  0     3i 
0    2      —  0    2i 

0      4:^ 


For  Ba^-k  the  demand  continues  very  la^nguid,  and  little 
business  has  been  transacted.  The  price  per  load  of  45  cwt, 
is  from  12i.  to  \Zl.  I'J^,  j.  s. 

COAL  MaRKET.-Fridat,  Oct,  25. 
Holywell,    16s.  ;  Eden   Main,   16s.   9d. ;  West  Hartley,   ISs. ; 
Wallsend  Riddell,  16s.  ;  Wallsend  daswell,   16s.  6d.  ;  Walls- 
end    Siewarts,  16s.    6d. ;    Wallsend  Tees,  16fl.  6d.— Ships  at 
market,  99. 


Hay.— Per  Load  of  a6  Trusaefl. 

Smithfield,  Oct.  2i. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    7i8  to  788  i  Clover     

653  to  80b 

laferior  ditto 63        70 

Second  out     

63        70 

Rowen     60        63 

Straw      

23        28 

New  Hay       —        — 

J 

COOPEB. 

Cdmberland  Market,  Oct.  24. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    758lo78&    Inferior 

658  to  72s 

Inferior  ditto 65        65       New  Ciover    

— 

New  Hay       —        —      Straw     

24        28 

Old  Clover    '8        84    1                       JosaoA 

Bakes. 

"Wbitechapei,,  Oct.  24. 

Pine  Old  Hay       ...     68s  to  728 

New  Clover    

728  to  7Ss 

Inferior  ditto        ...     —        — 

luferiorditto 

—       — 

New  Hay        65         68 

Straw     

21        26 

Old  Glover    75       80 

SMITHFIELD,   MoNDjr,  Oct.  21. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  again  very  large,  and  trade  dnlL  A 
few  choice  qualities  being  scarce,  still  make  a  fair  price.  Many 
loferior  remain  unsold.  The  supply  or  Sheep  is  rather  smaller 
than  of  lat  j,  but  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Prices  are  a 
shade  lower.  It  is  d  fficutt  to  effect  a  cltarance  of  the  Calves, 
althouah  the  supply  is  not  very  great.  Our  foreign  supply  con- 
sists of  1628  Beasts,  5170  Sheep,  166  Calves,  and  2oO  Pigs. 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s  d  s  d,  Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— s  d  s  d 
Best  Scots,  Here.  |  Best  Long-wools  .3    4  to  3    G 


fords,  (fee. 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds      ...  3 
Ditto  Shorn 


6  to  3     S 

4  —  3     6 
4— 2  10 

5  — 4     0 


Ditto  Shorn 
Ewe8<fc2dqualii7  2    8  —  3    0 

Ditto  Shorn       —    ... 

Lamhs         —    .,. 

Calves 2    4—8    6 

Pigs      ..      3    0—4    0 

Figs,  500. 


Beasts,  5100;  Sheepaud  Lambs,  2i, 120  ;  Calves,  213; 
Pbidat.  Oct.  25. 
We  have  but  a  few  English  Beasts  at  market,  and  those  of 
middling  quality.     Trade  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  although  we 
retain  ilondaj's  quotations,  there  is  very  liitle  business  trans- 
ac'ed.     Tbe  number  of  Sheep  is  not  large  ;  a  fair  supply,  how- 
ever, for  the  time  of  year.      The  demand  ia  so  small  they 
cannot  all  be  disposed  of.     The  supply  of  Calves  is  moderate  ; 
there  is  very  little  improvement  in  the  trade,  and  we  cannot 
quote  higher  than  on  Monday.    The  foreign  supply  consists  of 
oi3  Beasts,  S70  Sheep,  143  Calves,  and    45  Pigs.     There  are  95 
Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  ibc.        ...  8    6  to  3     8 
Best    Short-horns  3    4  —  3     6 
2d  quality  Beasts  2     4  —  2  10 
Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       ...  3    8—4    0 

Ditto  Shorn:      —    ... 

Beasts,  1113  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  4630  ;  Calves,  317  ;  Pigs,  680, 


Best  Long-wools .  3 

4  to3 

fl 

Ditto  Shorn        ...     . 

__ 

Ewea  &  2d  quality  2 

8—3 

0 

Ditto  Shorn       ...    . 

_^ 

Lambs 

_ 

Calves 2 

4  —  8 

fi 

Pies       3 

0—4 

0 

HOPS.— Feidat,  Oct.  25. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  the  market  con- 
tinues   the    same,     and    fine    coloured    Hops    are    scarce^ 
Duty,  230,OOOJ.         

POTATOES.— SoOTHWiEK,  Oct.  21. 
The  Committee  report  that  ihe  arrivals  though  limited  have 
been  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  which  has  been  dall.  The 
following  are  this  day's  quotations  :  York  Regents,  per  ton, 
70s.  to  t:Os. ;  Scotch  do,,  60s.  to  6,5s, ;  Lincolnshire  Shawe,  60s. 
to  65s.  ;  Rhenish  wbites,  603.  to  70*. 

MARK  LANE. 
MoHOAT,  Oct.  21.— The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Suffolk  this  morniDg  was  small,  which  enabled  factors  to 
realise  the  rates  of  this  day  se'nnight.  The  arrivals  of  foreign 
cont'nuiug  to  be  considerable,  buyers  generally  refrained  from 
purchasiug,  being  unable  to  succeed  at  loner  prices.- Barley, 
except  the  finest  malting,  is  a  heavy  sale, — No  alteration  in 
Beau  s. — Peas  must  be  written  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper. — Last  week's 
prices  for  Oats  are  tolerably  maintained,  except  for  lower  kinds 
of  Irish,  which  are  6d.  per  qr.  cheaper. 

Pee  Imperial  QuAsxEa. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &,  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —      fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera  

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York, ..White 

—  Foreign 

Barley, grind.  &  distil,  22s  to  23s... Chev, 

—  Foreign. ,.,Grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Esses  and  Suffolk  

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  .,,Potato 

—  Irish  Potato 

Foreign Poland  and  Brew 


Hye  . 


43—46 
43-48 
46—5; 

34-50 
26—29 
17-2 


20—28 
16—21 
18-22 
26—29 


Rje-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan 258  to  278 Tick  26— 28  Harrow     26— 2S 

—  Pigeon   28s  — 328...Windj      —      Longpod 

—  foreign Small  24—34  Egyptian  22—23 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  3U— 33  Suffolk,. ,  32—34 

—  Maple 31s  to  32s Grej  27— -.^S  Foreign    25-34 

Maize White  25—28  Yellow..,  24—28 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack  3ti — 4U 

—  Suffolk ditto  29-36  Norfolk     29—36 

—  Foreign  per  banelllS— 24  Per  sack  30—34 

Feidat,  Oct.  25. — This  morning's  market  was  moderately 

attetided,  and  the  arrivals  of  Wheat  from  abroad  having  been 
gooil,  millers  were  careless  of  buying  at  our  extreme  quota- 
tions. English  may  be  considered  the  same  as  on  Monday. 
— Spring  corn  of  ail  kinds  is  a  heavy  retail  sale  at  late  rates. 
Galatz  Maize  has  realised  31s.  The  value  of  Flour  is  tm- 
altered,  but  secondary  descriptions  of  sour  are  more  difficult 
of  disposal. 

AEEIVALS  THIS  WEEK, 


Red 
Red 


Red  

Malting 
Malting 


Feed  .. 
Feed  ,. 
Feed  .. 
Foreign 


38—45 
—42 


24—26 
20—21 


19—21 
15—17 
16—18 


English 

Irish    .. 

Foreign 

iMpfcaiAL 

Averages. 

Sept.  14 

—    21 

28 

S 

12 

19 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
3U0 

12S30 
Wheat. 


Oct. 


423lO<i 
42  7 
42  8 
42  2 
41  2 
39  10 

41  10 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
2590 

120 
Babley. 


23»  9d 
24  10 
24  8 
24  5 
24  2 
24    2 


Aggreg.  Aver.        41  10        24     4    16  11   |2S     5 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign  Grain 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks' Com  Averages. 
Peioes.    Sept.14.  Sept.21.  Sept.28.   Oct.  5.  Oct.  12., Oct.  19. 


Oats. 
Qrs. 

sso 

10620 
6b30 
Oats.;  Rtb. 


Flonr. 

1890  sacks 


I7s  4ci  26310J 


17     1 
16  10 

16  g 

17  1 

16     7 


BSAMS. 


291  Id 
29     5 


brls. 
Peas. 


28s  9d 


29 


■?! 


43s  2d— 
42  10 
42  8 
42  7 
42  2 
41    2 

LrvEBPOoi,,  Feidat,  Oct.  18. — In  place  of  the  short  arrivals 
this  week  we  had  a  good  general  display  of  samples  froia 
granary  at  our  market  to-day,  and  upon  a  rather  linaited 
number  of  buyers  somewhat  less  animation  was  observable  in 
most  departments  of  the  trade.  In  Engiioh,  Irish,  or  foreign 
Wheat  therefore  the  operations  were  upon  a  moderate  scale 
only;  sellers,  however,  remained  fiim,  and  in  partial  cases 
realised  upon  superior  qualities  Id.  per  70  lbs.  over  the  corrent 
rates  of  Tuesday.  Barley,  Malt,  Beans,  and  Peas,  continue 
unaltered.  Although  in  Oat-i  no  change  was  apparent,  a  very 
choice  parcel  of  Limerick  obtained  Id.  per  45  lbs.  Oatmeal 
firm,  and  prime  new  the  turn  dearer.    ladian  Corn,  command- 

inp   a   steady  demand,    maintaiued    late  rates. TuEfiDAT, 

Oct.  22. — There  was  but  a  moderate  attendacce  of  country 
buyers  at  our  Corn  Exchange  this  morning,  and  trade  Jby  no 
means  aciive  ;  however,  some  descriptions  were  Id.  per  70  lbs. 
higher  than  on  Tuesday  last.  AlaltiDg  Barley  was  Is.  per  qr, 
cheaper,  but  in  griodin';  samples,  or  in  Malt,  no  change  was 
apparent.  Beans,  though  not  taken  freely,  were  held  steadily 
at  former  rates.  JPeas  dullandraihercheaper.  Present  prices  ; 
Wheat,  English  red,  per  70  lbs.,  5s.  9d.  to  6s.  3d,;  white, 
6s  Od.  to  63.  6d.  Barley.  Scotch  and  Iribh,  per  60  lb?.,  23.  lOd. 
to  33.  2d.  Malt,  English,  per  qr.  pa'p,  49s.  to  558.  Oats, 
Eog  ioh  and  Scotch,  per  45  lbs.,  2b.  9d.  to  3s.  Od.  Beans, 
English,  per  qr.,  2Ss.  to  3^s.    Peas,  do.  do.,  ^Is.  to  33s. 
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GLASS     FOR    CONSERVATORiJiS, 

GREENHOUSES.   FRAMES.   <fcc. 

JAAIES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street 
"Without,  are  fuup'jin^  SHEET  yL\>S,  packed  in  l^^O 
feet  boxes,  at  the  folioTying  i?^"rfi!';:d  Fi-iccs.  A  redQctioa  on 
lOua.feet. 

S3IALL  SQUARES. 
Sizes.— loehes.  Per  lOiJ  feet.— £.  s.  d. 

6  by  4,  6J  by  4i.  6by5,  6by5i        0  13    0 

7  by  4   7  by  45.'8i  bv4,  S  bv  4i,  andnotexceedingSby  6  0  15    0 

9by  7,  9i  by  7J.  10  bv  8,  10  by  9,  lObv  10  0  17     S 

12  by  9,  f-' by  10,  14  by  12,  14" by  10,  10  by  10      1    0    0 

LARGfR  SIZES,  not  eiceediDg  40  inches  long. 

16  oz.  from  od.  to  -3id,  per  Equare  foot,  according  to  size. 

21  oz.      „     Zkl-     6i.  „  „  „ 

2SOI.      „     34i.      Tid.  „  „  „ 

Packed  in  Crates  of  about  250  feet  each,  and  in  sizes  of  about 

40  in.  hv  30. 

HAETLET'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 

of  50  feet  each ; 

6  by  1  and  64  bv  4i    ...  ]2i.  04  I  8  by  a  andSl  bv  64    ...  Ids.  Od. 

.7bf5_  „    7ibi54_  ...IS    ft    (-S-hj:!    „    lU-hya     ...16-   6 

GLASS  TILES. 
Rough  Plate.  I  Sheet. 

iin.  thick,  each        ...  Os  lOd.  |  16  oz.,  each      Os.  6(J. 

i        ,,  ,,  ...  1      3        21        „  0      8 

I  „  ..17        26        „  0    10 

i        „  „  ...  2      0     I  32        „  1      0 

GLASS  SLATES. 
ROUGH  PLATE.  i  SHEET. 


GLASS    FOii    CONSERN'ATORIES.    GREE-^THODSES,  PIT. 
FRAMED  ;   AND  PLATE  GLASS  FOit  DWELLINGS. 

THO.VIAS  iMlLLINGrON  begs  to  hand  the  sizes  of 
a  large  quantity  of  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  in  100  feet 
b'">xes  of  va'ious  size?.     In  all  ca?es,  unless  the  whole  bos  is 
taken  of  either  size,  extra  tnu5t  be  charged  as  specified. 
lis.  Qd.  per  bos  ;  or  2d.  per  foot  if  less  than  onebos  be  taken  : 
6    inches  by  4    inches.  6^  inches  by  5    inches 


6 

Oh 
6i 
6 
6 
15s  per  bos  ; 


by  44 
bv  4 
by  44 
by  5 
by  5* 


inches  by  4    inches 
7        „        by  4J      „ 
7        „        by  5        „ 
7i      .1        >>J  5 
7        ,.        by  54      „ 
17s.  6d  per  box;  or2id.i)erfoot  if  less  than  one  bos  be  taken  : 


6i 

" 

bv  6 

)> 

e<: 

J. 

bv  6 

J. 

6i 

» 

by  64 

.. 

5tb 

an  one  box  be 

aken 

7* 

Incbes 

by  5J  inches 

7 
7i 

74 
8 

it 

by  6 
by  64 
by  6 

11 
» 

G 


ALVANiSED     WIRE     GAME 
Id,  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


NETTING.— 


9     iDches  by  7    inches 


10.  inches  by  S   inches 
10      „        by9 
10      „        by  10 


^  ioch  4  incll  |_incil 
thick    [hick,  thick. 


24  by  12 
20  bv  14 
22  by  U 
20  by  10 


s.  d 

1  B 

1  5} 

1  6 

1  IJ 


d. 

'  2     0 

1  11 

I  10 

1     6 


s.  d. 

2  8 

2  7 

2  6 

2  0 


i  indi 
thick 


-16oz.    21  oz. 


s.  d 
5    0 

4  lu 
4-  8 
3     8 


5.  d. 
0  11 
0  lOJ 

0  m' 

0     84 


1  3 

1  24 

1  2 

1  o; 


26  oz. 


?.  d. 

1  9 

1  8! 

1  8' 

1  5 


32  oz. 


s.  d. 
2  0 
1  11 
1  10 
1    6 


ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 


liin.  f  in.  4  in.  Jin.  lin.    1^  1  14 


xTot  above  15  inches  long 

Above  15  in.  and  not  above  35 


3.  d 
L  6 
I    8 


s.d 
3  0 
3  6 
i     0 


s.d. 

4  6 

5  3 
0, 


s.  d. 

o     6|7     0 
7    Ofi    u 


s.  d.  s.  d 

0  11  1     0 

1  11     2 

1     Sjl     411  U 

HALLIMAN'S  REGISTERED  FRDII  PaOTEOTOSS,  from 

fid.  to  Is.  each. 
MILK  PANS,  from  23.  to  6s.  each. 

PRUPAGATIXG  AND  BEE  GL iSSBS,  from  2d.  each. 
WASP  TRAPS,  is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

IiACTOSlETEKS,  for  trying  the  quality  of  Vglkj  7s.  Gd.  each. 
STANDS,  for  Pianofones,  Is.  each. 

Glass  Shades  for  Ornaments.  Parian  Marble.  Wax  and 
Alabister  Ornaments.  Lamp  Shades  and  Glasses.  Pt^teiit  and 
British  Plate.  Ornamental^  and  Stained  Glass  ;  and  every 
article  in  the  Trade. 

H.  B.  All  packages  charged,  but  fall  price  allotved  if  returned 
ree  of  espen.se. 


GLASS   WaTcR  PIP£j. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Manufac- 
TCEEES.  Bristol  and  Nailsea,  S.. merger,  continue  to 
supply  GL-A^S  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  uf  water,  (fee,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  i  an  inch  to  t-inch  bores  ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerab'e  prefc^ure. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  SILVERED  PLATE 
G-L^SS  f.ir  Mirrors,  also  Crown  anil  Sheet  Glass  in  Crates 
and  S'^uares  for  D^^elliDg  and  Hothvuse  Glazing,  at  WILLIAM! 
PERKS  Junior,  aod  Co.'s,  Giass  and  Lead  Warehouse,  52, 
Dale-end.  Birmingham. 

DEPOT    FOK     HARTLEY'S    PATENT    ROUGH    PLATE 
GLASS. 

GLAC3S    FOR  COXSERVATORIES,   &,c. 

HETLEY  A>-D  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glasp  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  tp  ?d. 
per  cquare  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many-  thonsand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  iujmediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  applicatioD,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES.  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlee  and  Co.,  o5,  Soho-square,  Loudon. 

See  'he  Gardeners^  Chronicle  Srst  Sauirdav  in  each  month. 


9         „        b-  8 
9        „        by  & 
205.  per  bos;  or2^«i.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  bos  be  taken 

11  inches  bv  3   inches        |         13  inches  by  9    inches 

12  „         by  3        „  ^2      »         ^y  ^^      » 
12      „         by  9         „              I  14      »         %i^      M 

Boxes  charged  Is.  each  esTa. 
T.  M.'s  Stock  of  &maU  Gla^s  is  so  large,  that  he  thinks  he 
can  pledge  hinsielf  to  esecu'.e  orders  to  any  extent. 

Glass  cut  to  aoy  osher  size  re^iuiied,  in  either  16  oz.,  21  oz.j 
26  oz.,  or  dZ  oz 

PATENT  EOUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
T.  Millington's  Patent  Rough  Plate  Cast,  perfectly  flat  and 
uniform,  ihe  biest  maoutactured,    A  small  sample  will  be  seat, 
upon  application,  to  p'  ove  it. 

Got  to  ob-dee  in  Pane9. 

^  in.  thick.  !  i  in.  thick. 
Not  above  15  inches  long        ...        ...       Os.   6d.      '■_     Oa.  lid. 

Abo:?e  15  inches  and  not  aboye  35    ..  f     0      S         ;      1      I 
„       3g.  „  ,,  50    ...        0      9i  13 

„       50  ,3  „  75    ...        1      0  13 

„      7a  ,;  „  10)    ...        13  14 

100  inches,  and  above ...  [16, 

This  is  not  the  a^riicle  that  some  of  t^i?  trade  decry. 
Hartley's  Pateat  Rttugh  Plate,  ^_^,  s^uppiitid. ijQ  anj  quafl- 
titj,  which  is,  rather  cbeaper, 

Ln-  Squabes.  OCT  IN  xs^  SIZES:  QftS^ftJGiiu    PerFwit, 

Hnder    S  by    G Q&.^ 

8bjr   6  anjd  uuder  10  by   8 ft    ^i 


Salvan. 

Japanned 

i^ed. 

Iron.     I 

Id.  per  yd. 

5d.per  yd. 

•      9        » 

Si      ., 

■    12        „ 

9 

•     s      „ 

6        .. 

.    10        „ 

8        „ 

.     14 

11          . 

2-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide 

2-inch      ,,       strong  „ 

2-inch      „     eitra  strong  „ 
l|-inch      ,3      light  „ 

ll-inch      ,,       strong  „ 

l|-inch      „       extrastrong  „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  npper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  nettiog  for  pheas  an  tries,  ddt 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  posufree. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BlStiOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 

"WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  POOT, 
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GLASS   FOR   CONSERVATORIES,  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  GLASS  PANTILES,  SLATES,   &c. 


rxeritGAiiricsBEE 


CUCime:Eg'CUSUS 


%'m^M  Hm^KQ^ 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATINtf  BY 

HOT  Water. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKM.ANSHIP 
AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRIuES. 


VILK  PANS  2s.  to  6s.  each.  Hand-frames.  Tiles,  and 
Slates  ;  Propa^aiing  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  per  dozen;  Pastry  Slabs,  Glass  Plates,  in  wooden  frames, 
for  butter  and  pastry,  &c.  ;  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornameots,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  descrip  ion,  and  Lamp  SHades.  Lactometers  for  trjiog 
the  quahty  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7$.  Gd- ;  6  tubes,  10s.  Self-register- 
ing  Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Bortieultural  GJass,  «fec. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON.  Gl  ASS,  COLOUR.  AND  PaINT 
M.^NUFACTURER,  S7,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET  "WITH- 
OCT.   LOVD"N 


DIXUN'S  iNEW  (REGISTEREDJ  VENTILATOR 
— Thii  Ventilator  is  much  neater  and  more  simple  than 
any  hitherto  invented,  can  te  made  of  any  shape  or  size,  and 
can  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  any  oiher  part  of  a  window.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  the  bliads,  or  opening  of  the  windows, 
and  if  accidentally  broken  can  be  repaired  by  any  glazier  at  the 
cost  of  a  siogle  pane  of  glass.  Models  caa  be  seen,  and  every 
iuformatii'n  obtained,  by  apphiug  to  the  London  agents, 
James  Phillips  and  Co.,  116,  Hisbopsgate-street,  Without. 

DiJcony.  Besseii. — Alderman  fVUson  said,  ^' Ii^was 
a  very  clever  invsntion,  and  he  thought  Mr,  Dixon 
ought  at  least  to  have  seven  yeaTS^  protection  instead  of 
three^^  and  fined  the  defendant  60/.,  and  10/.,  costs,  for 
an  infringement  of  the  Begistered  design.—.Oct.  1, 1850 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horricultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Mamfacturers.  The  NobiUfy  and  Geutry 
about  to  fFPct  Horticulrural  buiidines,  or  6s  Ho'-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Ho'honse  Works,  Kin^'s-road,  Chelsea, 
an  estensive  variety  of  Hotbousi?s.  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  tfcc,  erected-,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements  so  that  a  lady  or  trentlemau  can 
select  the  description  of  House  beat  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose, 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPAR.\TUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  aitenrion,  and  are 
erected  in  all  ibe  Houses,  Pit>,  &c.,  for  both  Top  a.a<i  Bottom 
Hea'.  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  cuUection  of  Stove  and  Greenh'-'use  Plants  ape 
in  the  hiijhest  state  of  cnltivati>io,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fice  coJlection  of  Strong  Grape  Vines  in.  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  RuUcings,, 
also  CaiaJotjues  of  Plants,  Vjne-'=;  Seeds,  «I:c..  ffrwarded  on 
api>l'CMti-n  — J.  Wfees  an*^  C''..  KingV-ioad.  f^heUea,  L',>ndon. 


HAviMEKSMlca.— 10  ttUH-TlcUuTURlSta  &.  FLultlStS. 
T"^0  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  wiih  immediate  possession;, 
J-  a  Well  stncked  and  very  eligib'e  Garden  Ground,  consisting 
of  upwards  of  2  acres,  enclosed  w-ith  hii;h  wall.i  abut'ing  on  the 
high  rond  at  Hammersmith,  isith  a  convt-iiitint  Cottage  and 
Sb'-p,  Greenhouses,  Forcing  Frame-,  ic.  ;  well  sdnpted  in 
every  re.sptcc  for  a^  active  Market  Gardener  and  Florist. — 
Purjher  particulars,  and  to  view,  apply  lo  Mr.  GuV.^l£,  Auc- 
tioneer and  Surveyor,  Hammersmith, 


\/IAGMJS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  is  handsomer 
^-l-  and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  Marbles,  is  less  than 
half  the  cose  of  the  oommonest,  a^d  is  Paxsonised  by  her 
Maje-:ty  and  Prince  Ai,b£bt,  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Architects 
of  Eminence,  Eoaineers^  Baiidera,  Rail-way  Contractors,  and 
the  Public  generally.  It  is  suitable  tor  Chimney- pieces.  Pier- 
table  tops.  Vases,  Ink-trays,  and  ornaments  of  various  de- 
scriptioDs,  Billiard-tables,  Baths,  Wash-siand,  and  Dressing- 
table  Trays,  Door  Purniture,  Candelabi'a,  Columns,  liloou- 
ments,  He'ad  Stones,  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  Plinths,  Foots, 
Grand  staircases.  Balusters,  ic,  and  is  made  to  represent 
not  only  the  marbles  iu  ordinary  use  but  all  the  more  costly 
descriptions,  as  Porphyry,  Rose  Granite,  Broccatella,  Brescia, 
Lapis  Lazuli,  Malachite,  and  Floreutiue  Mosaics,  and  has 
obtained  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Arta.  Bored  Chimney- 
pieces,  from  2os.  upwards.  Price  lists  sent  on  applicatioa  to 
Mr,  Magnus,  Pimuco  Slate  WoaKs,  39  andiO,  Upper  Belgrave- 
pla.ce,  London. 

%'  Rooting  and  Plain  Slate  work,  of  all  descriptions,  at  low 
prices^ 


GALV.^M^cU  »VIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SliUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requ'rea  no  paint- 
ing;»  the  atmosphere  noS  having-  the  slightest  ac  ionon  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  CaUle  Show,  and  was 
highly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  aod  cats,  aod  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviai^es, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  sectire  poultry  :  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
IS,  24,  36,  and  48  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  te  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwarf^ei  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  dd.  per  yard.  I  30  inches  wide  7^.  per  yard. 
18      „  „       iid,         „  3S      „  „       2d.  „ 

14      it  »       Gd.  „  1 43      „  „        Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
E^tra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is.  Gd,  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards.  Wire  House-lanteros  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  SaftLs,  &c. ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  10(i.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
gany frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  6d.  per  running  foot; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d,  each;  Garden  Arches,  20s.  each. 
Flower  Stand.-,  frotn  3s_  Bd.  each;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees,  Dahlia  Rods,  and  ev*ry  descriptioa  of  Wire- 
work;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  &c. — At 
the  Manufacrory  of  Thomas  Henrt  Fos,  44,  Skinner- street, 
Snow-hill,  London. 

DR.  S.  NEWINGTON'S  IMPLEMENTS  OF 
AGRICULTURE. — These  Implements  have  been  invented 
to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  cultivaiioo,  and  a  more 
S[:ienti6c  method  of  deposiiiog  the  seed,  A  Prospectus  and 
Lecture  on  the  different  methods  may  be  obtained  (gratis)  by 
applying  to  Messrs.  Ddfaus  and  Co.,  Agricultural  Depot,  21, 
Red  1  ion-pquare,  London. 

PARTNERSHIP.— An  eligible  opportunity  offers  for 
a  young  Man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  growth  of 
plants  tor  the  London  markets,  and  wbo  can  command  from 
di}fil.  to  400f.  ;  or,  such  a  person  as  described,  who  would  prefer 
to  advance  a  sum  of  money  on  security  and  good  interest,  with- 
out the  risk  of  Partnership,  and  have  the  management  of  the 
business,  at  a  salary,  will  be  lioerally  treated  with.  References 
of  the  highest  respectability  can  be  given. — Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Field,  4,  Coleman-, 
street,  London. 

THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS,  presented  to  the  Zoologica 
Society  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  exhibited  daily  at 
their  Gardens  in  the  i^egent'r-park,  from  11  to  4  o'clock. 
Vistors  desirous  of  seeing  the  animral  in  the  water  are  recom- 
mended to  go  early.      Admission  Is. ;  oii  Mondays,  Gd, 


ALLSOPP'S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  AND  OTHER 
BURTON  ALES.— The  Ales  of  this  season's  brewings  are 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  information  apply  to 
Samcel  Allsopp  and  Sons,  Burton-on-Trent ;  or  their  Stores  at 
61,  King  William-street,  City  ;  Cook-street,  Liverpool ;  High- 
street,  Birmiogham  ;  and  The  Exchange,  Manche&ter. 


FRY  AND  ALSOP^S  IMPROVED  SULPHURA- 
lOR  and  FUMIGATOR.— A  Portable  Machine  for  Diffus- 
ing Suipbur  amongst  Plants  aff  cied  with  Mildew,  such  as 
Vines,  Wail-'rees,  Heaths,  Peas,  ic. 

This  Machine  has  been  improved  by  F.  and  A.  making  it  less 
complicated  and  more  perfec  I5  tfft^ctive,  and  tuey  flatter  ibem- 
se'ives  that  no'hiog  can  be  brought  into  untice  to  compete  with 
it  for  usefulness  a^d  simplicity  of  construction. 

EstrdCt. — '■  >'o  garden  can  be  c-'Uiijiete  in  its  arrargementa 
without  it-"— Gardener's  Magazine  of  Botany  and  Floruts'  Guide, 
Oct  1-850. 

Orders  sent  for  the  above  to  Fay  and  Alsop,  Lee,  Kent,  Trill 
meet  with  prompt  afention. 

Manufactured  also  fur  agrlculttiral  porposes.— Oct.  2S, 


THE  TEKTH.— How  often  do  we  find  the  human 
face  divine  disfigured  by  neglecting  the  chieiest  of  its 
ornamenta,  and  the  breath  made  disagreeable  to  companions 
by  non-attention  to  the  Teeth  !  Though  perfect  in  their  struc- 
ture and  composition,  to  keep  them  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state 
requires  some  little  trouble;  and  if  thoae  who  are  blessed 
with  well-formed  Teeth  knew  how  soon  decay  steals  into  the 
mouth,  making  unsightly  what  otherwise  are  delightful  to 
admire,  and  designated  unhealthiness  by  the  impurity  of  the 
breath,  they  would  spare  no  expense  to  chase  away  these  fatal 
blemishes.  But  although  most  ladies  are  carefol,  and  even 
particular  in  these  delicate  matters,  yet  few  are  sufdciently 
aware  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  avoiding  all  noxious  or 
mineral  substances  of  an  acrid  nature,  and  of  which  the 
grea-er  part  of  the  cheap  Tooth  Powders  of  the  present  day 
are  composed.  It  is  higtily  satisfactory  to  point  out  Messrs. 
Rowlands'  Odonto,  or  Pearl  Dentrihce,  as  a  preparation  free 
from  all  injurious  elements,  and  enainently  calculated  to  em- 
bellish and  preserve  the  dental  etructure,  to  impart  a  grateful 
tragi  ance  to  the  breath,  and  to  embellish  aod  perpetuate  the 
graces  of  the  mouth.— indies'  Gazette  of  Fatkion. 

ROWLAND'S  ODO.'iTO 
Is.  a  ^hite  powder  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most 
veckerche  ingredienta  of  the  oriental  herbal,  of  inestimable 
value  in  preserving  and  beautif\intr  the  Teeth,  strengthening 
the  Gums,  and  in  rendering  the  br«a  h  sweet  and  pure.  Price 
2s.  Sd.  per  box.— Sold  by   A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Eattoa- 
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IMPORTANT  TO  SEEDSMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 
"jlTESSRS.  PROTHEROE  a^d  MORRIS  have 
J.VX  received  instructions  from  the  A?si?nees  of  Mr.  Chakles 
Eu.sTABD  fz.  bankrupt),  to  fffer  to  public  comp-titinn,  by 
Auciion,  on  the  premises  (Nash  and  HicUs's  Warehouse, 
Horslevdown)  on  THURSDAY,  October  31,  at  11  o'clock,  the 
whole  ofthevalaable  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS  IN  TRADE, 
■viz.,  Sacks,  Bags,  AV'ei;:jhts,  Scales,  and  Measures  ;  a  capitril 
TVinQOwiag"  Machine,  Nests  of  Seed  Drawers,  ic— May  be 
viawed,  and  Catalogues  bad  of  Wm.  Wbitmore,  E=q.,  Offici-il 
Assignee,  BanoghaU-sTc-ec ;  of  Messrs.  Mir;en  Thom.'is  and 
Holland,'  Solicitors,  illccinfj-lane,  London  ;  of  the  principal 
Seedsaien  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Aactioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Esses. 


BRENTFORD.  MIDDLESEX. 
TO  NORLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEN,  MARKET- 
GARDENERS.    AND    PUBLIC    COMPANIES,   ENGAGED 
IN  PLANTING. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are  directed 
by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Ronalds,  to  offer  to 
public  competition  by  Auction,  on  the  premises  (the  Twolands 
Nurseries,  Brentf  rd  End),  on  MONDAY,  Oct.  2S,  and  two  fol- 
lowing daTs,  without  any  reserve,  the  whole  of  the  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK,  riding  over  30  acres,  which  is  particularly 
Tvorthy  the  at'.ention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  laying  out 
their  grounds,  as  well  as  the  Trade,  for  its  excellence  ;  and 
comprises  several  thousand  Fruit  Trees  of  the  leading  and 
approved  varieties,  a  large  quantity  of  Forest  Trees,  Orna- 
mental and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  with  a  rich  assortment  of  Ever- 
greens.—May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had,  at  Is.  each  (re- 
turnable to  purchasers),  on  the  Premises  ;  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen  in  London ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


HORNSEY  ROAD.— TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NUR- 
SERYMEN, FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  Mr.  W.  J.  Pampliu  to  submit  to  public  compe- 
tition by  Auciion,  on  the  premises,  Paradise  Nursery,  Hornsey- 
road,  Islington,  ou  MONDAY,  November  ISth,  and  following 
day,  a  part  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising 
fine  Evergreens,  <tc.  ;  also  choice  Greenhouse  Plants,  con- 
sisting of  Double  Camellias,  beautifully  set  with  bloom  buds, 
18  inches  to  6  feet.  Azalea  indica,  Epacris,  Ericas  of  all  the 
leading  varieties,  Chrysanthemums,  <fec. — May  be  viewed  prior 
to  the  sate;  Catalogues  had  (6d.  each,  returnable  to  pur- 
chasers) on  the  premises  ;  of  tbi  priocipal  Seedsmen  in  Lon- 
don J  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone, 
Essex. 

N.B.    The  Nursery  to  be  Let,  with   immediate  possession. 
The  remaining  Stock  may  be  taken  at  valuation,  if  required. 

NEW  AND  RARE  ORCHIDS  FROM  NEW  GRANADA. 
]\f  R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  respectfully  hezs  to  notify, 
X^-i  that  Mr.  Linden's  Orchids  H.AVINGNOW  ARRIVED, 
he  has  fixed  the  Sale  of  them  to  'ake  place  at  his  Great  Room, 
3S,  King-street,  Coveni-garden,  on  MONDAY  aext,  SSch  inst., 
at  1  o'clock  precisely,— 33,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  Oct.  26. 

JAVA   ORCHIDS— JUST   RECEIVED   FROM  MESSRS. 
ROLLISSON'S   COLLECTOR. 

MR,  J.  C.  STEVENS  begg  to  announce  for  Sale, 
by  Auction,  at  his  Great  Room,  38.  King-street,  Covent 
Garden,  on  TUESDAY,  October  29,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  an 
Importation  of  mostRARE  AND  VALUABLE  ORCHIDS  from 
Java,  justanived  in  Wardian  cases,  in  perfect  health  ;  it  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  60  fine  specimen  plants  of  the  beautiful 
and  rare  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  fine  plants  of  the  tme 
Vanda  suavis  (collected  in  flower,  to  ensure  their  being  the  cor- 
rect species),  several  plants  of  a  new  and  hand=ome  flowering 
Aerides  (very  fragrant,  intermediate  between  virens  and  quin- 
quevulneruml,  fine  specimen  plants  of  Vanda  tricolor  (the  best 
varieiy,  also  collected  in  flower),  and  a  fe^v  plants  of  the  new 
and  beautiful  Spathnglottis  plicata  of  Bin  me,  red  and  white 
species, — May  be  viewed  on  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Cata- 
logues had  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens.  33,  King.street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 

lOOO  CAMELLIAS,  WELL  SET  WITH  BLOOM,  FROM  MR. 
AUG.  VAN  GEERT,  OF  GHENT. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  seU  by  Auction,  at  his 
Great  Room,  38,  King- street.  Coven  t-gardeu,  on 
FRIDAY,  Noveuiber  1st,  at  12  o'clock,  1000  CAMELLIAS,  we  1 
set  with  bloom  buds,  Irom  1^  to  i  feet,  consisting  of  many 
Double  Whites  and  other  favourite  sorts,  and  a  few  plants  of 
the  fine  Camellia  Mathotiana,  the  largjst  and  best  red  known. 
— May  be  viewed  on  the  morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had 
of  Mr.  J.  C,  Stevens,  38,  King-street,  Covent^garden,  London. 


POOLE  NURSERY,  1  mile  from  Poole,  on  the  Parkstone-road. 
IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR,  NICHOLL  bas  received  iostructions  to  sell  by 
Auction,  on  the  ground,  the  whole  of  the  Stock  of  Ever- 
greens, Ornamental  and  Flowering  Shru's.  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees,  without  the  least  reserve,  on  THURSDAY,  November 
7th,  ISd'-I.  The  Stock  of  Sbrnbs  comprises  Laurels,  Arbor-vi's, 
Red  Cedar,  Evergreen  and  Scarlet  Oaks,  Berberi--,  Hemb  c'^. 
Spruce,  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Box.  Kosef^,  Dwarf  and  Standard,  A:c. 
The  Fore-t  Trees  are  about  20, Ono  Oaks,  3  to  6  feet  high,  10,0^0 
Scotch,  20,000  Spruce,  500,00  j  four-vear  old  strong  Quick  Thorns, 
E'ms.  Beech,  Birch.  Acacia,  and  Ilornbearas-  a  tine  collection 
of  Pinus,  itc.  The  Fruit  Trees  are  Filbert,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
and  Cherry.  The  above  will  be  found  particularly  worthy  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  plantiug  ;  as  the  whole  stock  is  beauti- 
fully grown,  with  a  large  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  the  soil  of 
the  Pooie  Nursery  being  remarkably  light  and  poor,  the  trees 
are  sure  to  thrive  luxuriantly  when  removed.  Sale  to  com- 
mence at  12  for  1  o'clock  precisely.  As  it  is  intended  if  pos- 
sible to  sell  the  whole  in  one  day,  punctuality  is  respectfully 
solicited.  Catalogues  sent  on  application  to  the  Auctioneer, 
Poole,  upon  enclosing  two  penny  stamps  for  the  payment  of 
postage. 

IMPORTANT    AND    EXTENSIVE     SALE     OF     NURSERY 
PLANTS,  ON  ABOUT  SIS  ACRES. 

MR,  T,  BAXTER  is  directed  to  sell  by  Auction,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  29th,  and  following  day,  at 
Bromley-hill  Nursery,  on  the  London  side  of  Bromley,  Kent, 
the  very  superior  and  well-rooted  Stock  of  Plants,  including 
about  4000  Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  4600  Green  and 
Worked  Hollies,  Variegated  and  Green  Box,  Arbor- vitses. 
Yews,  Cedars,  Arbutus,  4000  Spruce,  Scotch,  and  other  Firs, 
and  Forest  Trees  of  every  description,  20, 000  fine  Quick,  Mul- 
berries, trained  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots ;  valuable 
and  well-budded  Camellias,  Rbododendrons,  and  other 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants.  N.B.  A  lengthened  time  will 
be  given  to  clear  off  the  Lots. — ilay  be  viewed  seven  days  pre- 
ceding the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
London,  at  the  place  of  sale.  »fcc. 


ABSOLUTE  SALE  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  OTHER  NURSERY  STOCK. 
MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  wiU  sell  by  Auction,  at  the 
Brompton  Auction  Ground,  Fu'.ham-road,  Brompton 
(one  mile  from  Hyde-park  Comer),  on  TUESDAY,  October  29, 
and  follovring  day,  at  12  o'clock,  2000  scarlet  and  other  Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas,  Andromeda,  Ledum,  &c.  ;  1000  Standard, 
Dwarf,  and  Pillar  Roses,  Standard  and  Dwarf.trained  Fruit- 
trees  ;  1000  Victoria  and  other  Rhubarb  Roots,  Fig-trees,  S  rong 
Grape  Vines  ;  about  5000  Evergreens,  3000  Ornamental  Trees, 
Deciduous  Shrubs,  &c — May  be  viewed  prior  to  Sale,  and  Cata- 
logues had  at  the  principal  Seed  Shops,  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Brompton  Nursery.  Fulham-road,  London. 


CHERTSEY,  SURREY. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  W ATEHER  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  MONDAY, 
October  23,  and  following  day,  at  11  o'clock,  by  order  of 
the  Proprietor,  at  Bros,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Chert'ey,  and  one  mile  from  the  Add'estone  Station,  a  valu- 
able NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  75,000  Fruit,  Forest,  and 
other  Trees,  Evergreen  and  other  Shrubs,  including  Spruce 
and  Larch  Firs,  Birch,  Horse  Chestnut,  Turkey  Oak  and 
Holly,  Common,  Wood,  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Arbutus,  Lau- 
restinus  and  Laburnums,  Standard,  Dwaif,  and  Climbing  Roses, 
Honeysuckles,  Irish  Ivy,  Daphnes,  Clematis  and  Aucubas, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines,  Plum,  Pear,  and 
other  Stocks,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  other 
American  Plants,  Ornamental  and  other  Flowering  Shrubs, 
800,000  Bedded  and  Seedling  Quick,  and  other  Stock,  the 
whole  of  which  are  in  a  safe  moving  condition. —  May  be 
viewed  one  week  previous  to  the  sale,  by  app-ying  to  Mr. 
Geobge  Geay,  Bros ;  and  Catalogues  had  ou  the  premises 
and  of  Mr.  Wateeeb,  Auctioaeer,  Land  and  Timber  Surveyor' 
Chertsey,  Surrey. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND 
OTHERS. 
3UNNINGDALE  AMERICAN  NURSERY,  near  Sunninghill, 
Berks,  two  miles  from  Virgioia  Water,  two  miles  from  Sun- 
ninghill WeUs,  and  half  a  mile  from  Shrub's  Hill. 

MR.  WATERER  will  SeU  by  Auction,  on  MON- 
DAY. November  4,  1850,  and  following  days,  at  11  for  12 
o'clock  precisely,  part  of  the  exteuaive  and  valuable  NDRSERY 
SrOCK  of  Mr.  James  Walker;  eonsisting  of  25,000  blooming 
Rhododendrons  ;  Kalmias  and  Azaleas  for  Forcing,  and  many 
large  ornamental  Plants  ;  a  large  quantity  of  Choice  Ever- 
greens and  Flowering  Sbrubs,  Dwarf  Roses,  and  Honeysuckles, 
Standard  and  DwarJ-trained  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines,  of  the  mo^t  approved  sorts. 
Common  and  Portugal  Laurels  of  all  sizes,  Birch,  Ash,  and 
Oak,  Purple  and  Common  Beech,  Spruce,  Larch,  Scotch  and 
Balm  of  Gilead  Firs,  ot  all  sizes,  a  large  quantity  ot  Quick,  from 
•J  to  5  years  old,  and  a  great  variety  ot  other  Nursery  Slock, 
well  worth  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  others,  about 
plaaiiog,  being  in  a  safe  moving  condition.  N  B.— The  above 
IS  the  produce  of  Seven  Acre?,  and  will  be  sold  without  reserve, 
as  the  Lease  expires  at  Midsummer,  1851.— May  be  viewed  one 
week  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  ha^i  on  the  premises  ; 
or  Mr.  Cdaelwoud,  Seedsman,  Covenugaiden  ;  and  of  Mr. 
V.ATERER,  Auctioneer.  Cherisey,  Surrey,  who  will  forward 
incm  on  application,  by  post,  enclosing  sU  postage-stamps. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  CAMELLIAS.  LILIUMS,  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, A-c,  FROM  AN  EXTENSIVE  GROWER 
AT  GHENT. 
YjR.  HASLAM  will  sell  as  above,  on  FRIDAY, 
■L'-*-  November  1st,  at  tbe  Auction  Mart.  Also,  at  the  same 
time,    about   250    Standard    Roses,    from    the    South    Essex 

Nurseries. 

FARMS  TO   LET.  "WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Farm  Agent  and  Valuer,  begs  to 
urge  Farmers  and  others  requiring  either  Large  or  Small 
FARMS,   to  make  known  their  wants  immediately  to  him,  as 
he  has  upwards  of  FIFTY  FARMS,  Arable  and  Meadow,  of  the 
first  description,  from  Sixty  to  Six  Hundred  Acres,  adapted  to 
i  every  kind  of  Farming,  and  rents  to  meet  ibe  times,  iu  Surrey, 
i  Cambs,    Susses,   Essex,  Berks,  Bucks,  Kent,  and  Middlesex. — 
i  All  applications  {accompanied  by  two  stamps)  addressed  to  the 
i  Auctioneer,  62,  Nelson-square,  London,  will  meet  instant  atten- 
tion,— Proprietors  having  Farms  to  Let  are  solicited  to  insert 
the  same  in  Mr.  H.'s  Register. 

The  FOLLOWING  DESIRABLE  FARMS  are  submitted  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Hurley's  last  Published  List,  to  which  he  begs 
to  refer  atten'ion,  namely — 

A  VERY  EXCELLENT  FARM  known  as  "Rookwood  Hall," 
situate  in  Essex,  comprising  TWO  HUNDRED  and  EIGHTY 
ACRES  of  sound  Turnip,  Wheat,  and  Barley  Land,  Forty 
Meadow,  with  capital  Residence  and  Outbuildings.— Rent  and 
tithes  moderate. 

Also,  a  CAPITAL  FARM  of  FIVE  HUNDRED  and  THIRTY 
ACRES,  in  Berks,  Seventy-four  Meadow,  Seventy-four  Down 
Pasture,  remainder  Arable,  with  excellent  Premises. — Rent, 
tithe  free,  315?.  a  year. — Near  the  Great  Western  Railway, 

Another  in  the  same  County,  nearly  FIVE  HUNDRED 
ACRES,  considered  the  best  Farm  in  Berks  ;  near  a  Station 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

And  another  of  FOUR  HUNDRED  ACRES,  same  County, 
and  near  to  the  Pangbourne  Station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway. 

Also  a  very  CAPITAL  FARM  in  Kent,  of  TWO  HUNDRED 
and  SIX  ACRES,  Good  Meadow  and  Arable  Land,  in  excellent 
condition,  good  House  and  Piemises.  Rent,  130^.  a-year  ; 
tithe  free. 

Also  a  very  SUPERIOR  FARM  in  Sussex,  with  escellent 
House  and  EuUdings,  and  about  FOUR  HUNDRED  and  TEN 
ACRES  of  good  sound  Corn,  Root,  and  Meadow  Land.  Rent 
(tithe  free)  330L 

Also  TWO  FARMS  in  Kent,  adjoining,  to  be  had  together 
or  separate,  consisting  of  TWO  HUNDRED  and  NINSTY- 
SIX.  and  OXE  HUNDRED  and  THIRTY-NINE  ACRES; 
one  nearly  all  Meadow  Land,  and  the  otiier  nearly  equally 
divided  ;  good  Premises,  «fcc.     Rent  and  tithes  low. 

Another  CAPITAL  FARM  in  Essex,  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
and  THIRTY-SIX  ACRES,  Arable,  excellent  Corn  and  Turnip 
Land  ;  good  Premises.    Rent,  II.  per  acre  ;  tithe,  5s. 

Likewise  TWO  other  FARviS,  on  Lease,  near  Romford, 
Essex,  12  miles  from  London,  to  be  let  tt^gether  or  separate, 
consisung  of  TWO  HUNDRED  and  SIXTY-FIVE  ACRES, 
39  Meadow  ;  good  Premises,  Rent,  5  .0/.  ;  titbe,  120^. ;  rates  low. 

And  lastly,  several  SMALL  FARMS,  from  TWENTY-FIVE 
to  NINETY  ACRES,  to  be  let  in  counties  near  London. 

Rents  of  each  to  meet  the  times.  App'y  for  terms  and  to 
treat  (inclosing  four  postage  stamps),  to  Mr.  Hurley's  Agricul- 
tural Agency  Office,  6i,  Nelaon-square,  Blackfriars-road,  London. 


TO  CAPITALISTS,  ELIGIBLE  BUILDING  SPECULATION. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  33  acres  of  LAND,  contiguous  to  a 
rising  aea-port  and  market  town  in  a  western  county, 
adjoining  a  turnpike-road,  with  extensive  frontage  upon  which 
10  houses  of  respectable  character  are  already  built  ou  leases 
of  60  and  99  years.  There  is  ample  space  for  considerably 
extending  the  town  in  this  direction,  and  the  land  being  at 
present  let  as  market  gardens,  renders  it  not  only  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  spi  culation  by  retailing  it  in  lots  for  building 
purposes,  but  also  a  safe  investment  ol  capital.  The  freehold 
ground  rents  of  the  above  10  houses  also  for  sale, — Apply  by 
letter,  directed  (prepaid)  to  S.  L.,  Box  100,  Post-oface,  Glouces- 
ter.    N.  B.  A  Railway  passes  very  near  the  property. 


EXHIBITION,  1851.— AUTHEiNi'iC  VIEW  UF 
THE  BUILDING,  as  approved  by  her  Majestj's  Com- 
missioners. Numerous  unautborised  and  incorrect  views 
having  appeared,  the  AUTHENTIC  VIEW  is  this  day  pub- 
lished, beauiitully  engraved  on  steel,  nearly  2  feet  in  length, 
showing  the  redl  size  and  proportions  of  the  Building,  with  all 
its  archi  ectural  details  complete.  Price  3J,,  with  deecrip- 
tioa  ;  post  tree,  on  rol'er,  10  stamps. 

liOndun  :  G.  Beegeb,  Holy  well-street.  Strand: 
and  all  Bookaellers. 


PUNCH'S  POCKET-BOOK  for   1851,  will  be  Pub- 
lished on  the  1st  of  November.      With  illustrations  by 
JoTiS  Leech  and  Richaed  Dotle.    Price  2s.  6d.  in  roan  tuck. 

PcscH  Office,  S-5,  Fleet-street,  and  at  all  Booksellers  and 
Railway  Stations, 

^~  COMPLETION  OF  DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  ' 

On  the  31st  inst.,  will  be  pub'ished,  price  Two  Shillings, 

Nos.  19  and  20  of 

DAVID    COPPERFIELD   THE  YOUNGER.  OF 
BLUNDERSrONE  ROOKERY.     By  Chables  DiCKENi, 
With  Illustrations  by  Hablot  K.  BaowNE. 

%*  The  complete  volume  will  be  published  early  in  Novem- 
ber, price  2l5.  cloth,  or  24s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 
Beadbuey  iz  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

This  day  is  published,  nrice  2s., 

'pHE  ENCUMBERED  ESTATES  OF  IRELAND  ; 
-^  a  Series  of  Letters,  reprinted  in  a  collected  form  from,  the 
*'  The  Daily  News." 

London:  Beadbuet  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

A  MORNING  IN  SPITALFIELD3. 

THE  LADIES'  COMPANION,  for  October  26, 
contains  Part  I.  of  the  above,  beautifully  illustrated. — 
Also,  The  Sorrows  of  Gentility.  Chap.  X.— Letters  of  Mrs. 
Scott  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  No.  VII, —  The  Hunuybuns  at  the 
Sea-side,  Part  IV. — Work.  Dress,  and  Fashions,  with  numer- 
ous Illustrations. — Household  Hints,  and  Receipts,  by  Miss- 
Acton,  (fee.  &C. 
Part  S.  wUl  be  published  on  the  3lst  inst.,  price  Is.  2d. 
Office,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

BY  THE  AUIHOR  OF  "VANITY  FAIR." 
On  the  31st  instant  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  No.  22  of 

PENDENNIS; 
By  W.  M,  T  HACK  E  R  AY.  Author  of  "  The  Great  Hoggarty 
Diamond,"  &c.  <fcc.     With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
the  Author,     Volume  First  is  ready,  price  135.  in  cloth 
This  work  will  be  completed  in  Two  Volumes. 

Bbadbury  &  Evans,  11,  Bouvetie  Street, 


WORKS    ON    AGRICULTURE    AND    RURAL 
ECONOMY. 
THE    BOOK     OF     THE    FARM.      By    Henry 

Stephens,  F.R.S.E.  A  New  Edition,  in  2  toIs,  royal  Svo,  with 
Eleven  Illustrations  on  Steel  by  Landaeer  and  others  ;  and  up- 
wards of  50O  Engravings  on  Wood  by  Eranston.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  November. 

AGRICULTURAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  ANIMAL  and 

VEGETABLE.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Practical  Agricnl. 
turi&ts.  By  T.  LiNDLZT  KEilP,  M.D,  Crown  Sto,  with  lUos- 
trations,  price  6s.  6d. 

THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND  AS  A  FIELD  FOR 

rSVESTMENT.  By  JiSlEs  Caibd,  Farmer,  Baldoon.  8ro, 
price  6i', 

LECTURES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

AND  GEOLOST.  By  James  F.  W.  Johsstos,  F.E.S3.  L. 
and  E,,  &c.    A  ^ew  Fdicioo,  S70,  price  '2is. 

Bt  the  same  Authob. 

1.  EXPERIMENTAL  AGRICULTURE;  being  the 

Results  of  Past  and  Snggestions  for  Fntore  Experiments  in 
Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture.     In  3vo,  price  8^. 

2.  A  CATECHISM  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHE- 
MISTET  AND  GEOLOSY.     A  New  EoiMon.  price  l3. 

3.  ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHE- 
MISTRY  Ai'D  GEOLOGY.  A  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged, 
price  6.'. 

4.  ON  THE  USE  OF  LIME  IN  AGRICULTURE, 

Fcp.  8vo,  6s. 

STABLE  ECONOMY  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Horses.  By  John  Stewabt,  Y.S.  Fourth  Edition, 
fcp.  8vo,  price  65.  €d. 

ADVICE  TO   PURCHASERS  OF  HORSES.     By 

John  Stewaet,  T.S.     a  New  Edition,  price  2s.  M. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  DRAINING.     By 

Henkt  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  author  of  the  "Eookof  the  Farm." 
Third  Edition,  price  os.  With  Sixty-three  Engravings  on 
Wood. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  VEGETABLE  AND 
animal  physiology.  By  Dr.  G.  J.  Mcloee  ;  with  an. 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Professor  Johnston.  In  Sro,  with 
Twenty.two  Plates  Coloured  and  Plain,  price  303. 

PRACTICAL  VENTILATION,  as  applied  to  Pablic, 

Domestic,  and  Agricultural  Structures.  By  K.  S.  Bcen, 
Engineer.    Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

THE  FORESTER  ;  being  Plain  and  Practical  Di- 

rections  for  the  Planting,  Rearing,  and  General  Management 
of  Forest  Trees,  By  James  Beows,  Forester,  Arniston. 
Crown  8vo,  price  Ss,  Gd. 

AN     INTRODUCTION     TO    METEOROLOGY  ; 

wherein  the  Laws  of  that  important  Branch  of  Natural  Science 
are  explained  by  numerous  interesting  Facts,  methodically  ar- 
ranged and  familiarly  described.  By  David  P.  Thosisos, 
M.D.     In  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  125.  Sd. 

AINSLIE'S  TREATISE  ON  LAND  SURVEY- 
ING, A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  By  William  Galbeaith. 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  In  demy  Svo.  price  2U.;  with  an  Atlas  of 
Thirty-two  Engravings  ou  Steel. 

SIR  HENRY  STEWARrS  PL.\NTER'S  GUIDE. 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third,  enlarged,  with  the  Author'fi 
last  Additions  and  Corrections.    In  9vo,  price  21?.  cloth. 


"William  Blacewood  ■■  nd  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

]  O  His  SON'S  GARDENERS'  ;ALMANaCK.— 
ti  This  Almanack,  conducted  by  Geobge  W.  Johsson,  Esq., 
Editor  of  "The  Cottage  Gardener"  and  "Cottage  Gardeuera' 
Dictionary,"  aided  by  some  of  the  best  Gardeners  of  the  day, 
will  be  Pablishtd,  as  usual,  on  the  2lst  of  November,  by  the 
Stationers'  Com paoy,  Stationers'  Hall,  London. 

YARMOUTITbLOATERS.— GENUINE  AND  OF 
THE  PINKEST  QUALITY. 
Yarmouth  has  for  centuries  been  justly  celebrated  for  its 
well-known  "  Yarmouth  Bloaters,"  the  delicacy  of  which,  when 
obtained  in  their  genuine  state,  requires  no  comment.  Sach 
an  opportunity  is  now  offered  ;  and  they  can  be  forwarded  to 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  (on  receipt  of  a  post-office  order),  at 
10s.  per  100,  or  Gs.  per  50  (package  includedj. — All  orders  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Feedebick,  Beodghton  Yodell,  Church, 
square.  Great  Yarmouth. 

Printed  by  WntiiM  BftUJBoai,  of  No.  13  Dpper  Wolmro-plAce,  m  th.* 
P&rlBh  of  St.  Paflcras,  and  FazDSBics  .Mulutt  Ev*.ia,of  So.  J,  Church 
rov,  Stoke  Newm^tou,  both  in  ibe  County  oi  .Vliddle^x.  Printers,  &t  thel 
office  in  Lombard-street,  ia  tbe  Precmct  of  WaiteiriAis.  in  tbe  City  ot 
XiOadon;  and  published  by  them  at  the  Oiflce.  No.  j,  Ctiarles-atreet,  In  the 
pariin  of  St.  I'atli'^  CoTent^^rden,  la  the  said  county,  where  all  AdvK. 
Um menu  and  Commaoidtioua  are  to  be  add  abssbs  to  toa  EniToa.— • 
3axu&e>&i>  CciOBBft  16,  IS^Q. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 

A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 

No.  44—1850.]  SATURDAY,  N01\EMBER  2.  [Price  M. 


AtjTicuUare  in  Cheshire,  rev... 

AUoCmenta. 

Animal  heat 

Apples,  to  bake    

Bees,  to  remove 

BirdB.  Britieh  Bong 

Boaes.  to  eteam   

Calendar,  Horticultural  

—  ABTicultural 

Charcoal,  peat  

Chicory,  manaeemeut  of 

Cutting!,  to  strike , 

£dacatioa 

Excursions,  Tillage 

FarmiDg,  m^h 

Farm  accounts 

Heat,  animal 

Highland  and  A^cultural  So- 
ciety   

EhasiEih  Hills,  botanical  news 

from 

LUies,  Japju 

Mangold  Wurzel 

Manure,  application  of 

^    fiquid   

—  ioojf  or  short 

Orchids,  sale  of  


IXDEX. 
roi  e      Paint,  zinc,  poisonouB  effects  of  696  c 

Parks,  Liverpool C93  c 

Pcsch  Blocks 6?3  c 

Peat  charcoal    *•••.•  €97  & 

Pioe  bud  Tortrii    692  a 

Plants,  lo  strike  from  cuttings  69t  a 
Plums,  select 693  6 

—  to  traiQ    694  a 

Potato,  Stent's  Kidney 694  a 

Roots,  weight  of 702  6 

Sanitary  reform   ........•..*..  699  6 

Seeds,  names  of  693  c 

Stocks,  Peaeh  693  c 

Suear,  treatises  on,  rev.    ..••..  694  c 

Sulphnraior,  Frj's 694  6 

Tortrix,  Pine  bad 692  a 

Trade  memoranda  693  b 

Villa  gardening fi92  6 

Village  excursions 691   e 

Vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge  .,,»  691  6 

—  at  Hampton  Court 6916 

—  culture  of,  a  helpmate  to 
the  culture  of  the  miad  693  a 

Water  purifier.  Bird's 695  b 

Weight  of  roots    7tO  b 

Wheat,  on  sowing.  &c. 7W  b 

Window  gardening 693  6 

2"mc  paint,  poisonous  efifects  oi  695  c 


695  c 

696  b 
692  e 
700  a 
695  c 
7i.»2  a 

697  6 
7.2  6 
691  a 
699  C 
691  e 
699  c 


700  6 

6M  6 

696  c 

700  a 

697  c 


WM.     FOSTER,      Ndrsertman,      Seedsman,     and 
FI.0R15T,  Stroud,   G^Ioacestershire,  has  a  large  stock  of 
food  transplanted  LARCH  of  various  sizes  to  offer  ;  prices  will 
e  given  on  application,  with  samples  if  required. 
N.B.  "\V.  F.  has  a  choice  selection  of  Fruit  Trees  for  walls, 
orchards,  <fec.    Also  Seeds,  <fcc. 


NOW  SEEDING  OUT. 

BECK'S  PELARGOxVIUMS The  TWO  GUINEA 
COLLECTIONS  of  Twelve  Plants  hare  amongst  them 
RUBY,  SARAH,  and  DORCAS,  seedUngs  not  Eent  out  before, 
but  often  exhibited  in  our  winning  collections.  The  set  may  be 
had  in  exchange  for  a  post-office  order  on  Brentford,  in  favour  of 
John  Dobson  ;  package  and  carriage  to  London  included. 
They  are  in  3-inch  pots,  and  wanting  an  immediate  shifting. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  prepaid  application,  enclosing  one 
postage  stamp.— Worton  Tottage,  Isleworth.      

DOUBLE  PANSY  "  COMPACTUJI."  ~ 

A  DODS  has  a  fine  healthy  stock  of  the  above 
-A^»  beautifal  novelty  which  he  is  now  sending  out  at  5s. 
each,  or  seven  for  3Cig.-~Rose  Hill,  Brighton,  Nov.  2. 

REXDLE'S  NURSERY,  PLYifOUT  EI,  Established  17S6. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  have  this  season 
A  LARGE  SURPLUS  STOCK  of  many  sorts  of 
FOREST  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  For  prices  see  the  Gar. 
deners'  CTironide,  October  19,  1S50. 

Our  Autumnal  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees^  Shrubs, 
and  Fruit  Trees,  is  just  publishedj  and  can  be  had  for 
one  penny  stamp. 

Apply  to  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO., 

NUESERTilEM,    PLYMOUTH. 


PLANTS  FOR  BLOOMI.VG  IN    THS  C0>rSER7AT0RY 
IM  WINTER  OR  EARLY  SPRING, 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  J.  ERASER,  Nursert«en,   Lea 
Bridge-road,  Essex,  beg  to  offer  the  following,  finely  set 
with  bloom-buds,  at  the  undermentioned  moderate  prices  : 
AZALEA  INDICA,  infioe  sorts         ...     ISj.  to  30s.  per  doz. 
EPACRI3  and  ERICAS,  ditto  ...    IBs.  to  243.        „ 

RHODODENDRON'S,  ditto    ...        ...      9s.  to  ISs.        „ 

KALMIA   LATIFOLIA ...    12s.  to  18j. 

HARDY    AZALEAS,   including   fine 

Belgian  varieties  Ss.  to  18s,        „ 

MOSS  AND  PROVENCE  ROSES    ...     12s.  „ 

LILACS,  GUELDRE  ROSES,  DEUT- 

ZIAS,  WEIGELA  ROSEA,  &c.    ...     12s.  „ 

The  above  are  all  beautifully  grown,  and  well  established  in 
pots,  and  are  fit  for  immediate  forcing.    Remittances  respect- 
fully requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
"TULIPS,    RANUNCULUSES,    ANEilONES,    IRISES,    CAK- 
NATIONS,  PICOTEES,    PINKS,  &c. 

CAREY  TYSO,  Florist  and  Seedsman,  Walling- 
ford,  Berkshire,  will  forward  his  CATALOGUE  OF 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps ;  and  his  Treatise,  '*  The  Ranunculus :  How 
to  Grow  it,"  on  receipt  of  eight  stamps. 

Ranunculus  Seed,  os.  per  packet,  post  free. 

HART  AND  NICKLIN,  Florists,  Guildford,  re- 
spectfully offer  the  undernamed  PLANTS,  strong  and 
healthy,  all  of  which  are  well  known,  and  established  in  cha- 
racter : 

GERANIUMS.— Rosalind,  Star,  Emily,  Crusader,  Field 
Marshal,  Lovelines?,  Blanche,  Mont  Blanc  2,  Alonza,  Victory, 
Symmetry,  and  Belle  of  the  Village.    21.  the  set. 

PANSIES. — Juventa,  Premier.  Polyphemus,  Negro,  Con- 
ductor, Uttoseter  Hero,  Lucy  Neal,  Pre- eminent.  Criterion, 
Gem,  Viceroy,  Lucy  Ashton,  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  Helen, 
Mrs.  Beck,  Androcles,  Heroine,  California,  Ariel,  and  Duchess 
of  Norfolk.    II.  the  set. 

FUCHSIAS.  — Striata,  Unique,  Ignea,  Multiples,  Mirabilis, 
Sir  J.  FalstaS;  Don  Giovanni,  Pearl  of  England.    l(js.  the  set. 

Parties  wishing  for  a  part  and  not  the  whole  of  a  set  will  be 
treated  liberally.  No  charge  for  package,  and  sent  free  to  any 
station  on  the  Sonth.wegtern  or  South-eastern  Railways. 

BASS  and  BROWiN'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  Descriptive  Priced  Lists  of 
Superb  Seedling  and  other  Ranunculi,  Gladioli,  Early  and 
Double  Tulips  ;  also  Priced  Assortments  of  Choice  Imported 
Dutch  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Jonquils,  Crocus,  the  Lanci- 
foUum  and  other  Lilies,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  bulbs 
and  dry  roots.  The  latter  part  contains  Descriptive  Lists  of 
Choice  and  Select  Roses,  a  few  New  and  other  desirable  Ever- 
green and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hardy  Climbing  and  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Prizo  Gooseberries,  and  other  choice 
fruits,  &c, 

A  separate  List  of  Geraniums  and  other  new  and  select 
plants  at  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  forwarded,  prepaid,  for 
two  penny  stamps. 

Our  Foreign  Bulbs  have  arrived  la  fine  condition. 

Seed  and  IforticaUaral  Establishment,  Sadburv,  Suffolk. 


NEW  DAHLIAS. 

SHALE  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  Stock  of  his  three 
•  SUPERB  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS,  which  have  been 
very  successfully  exhibited  during  the  past  season,  and  are 
well  known  to  the  London  growers,  each  of  them  having  taken 
First-class  Certificates. 

SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER.  —  Yivid  scarlet,  shaded  with 
black,  fine  outline,  .well  up  in  the^  centre,  superior  to  any  of 
its  class. 

JULLTEN.— A  rosy  lilac,  fine  outline,  well  up  in  the  centre, 
great  depth  of  petals,  and  a  superior  flower. 

REGINA.— A  shaded  rose,  great  depth  of  petals,  fine  outline, 
and  fine  back  tier  flower. 

The  three  will  be  let  out  to  the  trade  at  51.  per  root  each, 
for  pre-payment  only.  Early  orders  can  only  insure  them,  as 
the  stock  is  limited.  For  further  particulars,  enquire  of  Mr. 
C,  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough, 

Hillingdon,  Middlesex. 


BEAUTIFUL     GLADIOLUSES    AND     LILIUM 
LANCIFOLIUM,  all  strong  flowering  roots. 
GLADIOLUS  GANDAYENSIS,  a  superb  dark  variety,  6d. 
each,  or  5s   per  dozen. 

GLADIOLUS  RAM0SU3,  very  pretty,  6d.  each. 
LILIUM  LANCIb'OLIUM  RU8RUM,  25.  and  2s.  B'i.  each. 

„  ,,  ALBUM,  '^s.  each,  very  large  roots. 

The  above,  with  every  other  kind  of  Dutch  Bulbs  suitable  for 

present  planting,  may  be  had  of  William  Denter,  Seedsman 

and  Florist,  82,  Gracechurch-street,  London,  near  the  Spread 

Eagle. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

CLODDIGES  AND  SONS  beg  most  respectfully  to 
•  inform  the  above,  that  in  consequence  of  the  land  upon 
which  their  celebrated  Arboretum  is  planted  being  required  for 
building  purposes,  they  are  determined  to  offer  the  STOCK  at 
such  a  reduction  in  price  (for  cash  onlj)  as  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  extensive  orna- 
mental planting.  The  trees  are  of  the  finest  description,  and 
range  firom  6  lo  10  feet  high. 

Named.     Unnamed. 
Per  doz.      Per  100. 
ACER  (Maple),  of  from  iO  to  50  species...    4s.  Qd,        26s.  Od. 
JE3CULUS  (Horse-Chestnut),  30  species        4    0  25    0 

„  rubieunda  (trae  scarlet)       ...    6    0 

ALNUS  (Alder),  25  species 4    0  25    0 

AMYGDALUS  (Almond)      4    0  25    0 

BETULA  (Birch),  30  species  4    0  25    0 

CORNUS  (Dogwood) 4     0  25    0 

CORYLUS  (Nut)         4    0  25    0 

COTON'E  ASTER        4    0  25     0 

CR\T^GUS  (Thorn),  from  80  to  90  sp.    4    0  25    0 

CYTISUS-         4     0  25    0 

FRAXINUS  (Ash),  40  to  50  species         ...     4    0  25     0 

MESPILU3       4    0  25     0 

P0PULU3  (Poplar),  25  species     4    0  25     0 

PRUSrS  (Plum),  50  species  4     0  25     0 

PYRUS    Pear),  50  10  60  species     4     0  25    0 

QUERCrS  (Oak),  30  to  40  species  ...  12     0 

RIBE3  (Currant).  50  species  4    0  25    0 

ROBINIA  (Acacia),  30  species       4     0  25     0 

SALIX  (Willow),  150  species  4    0  25    0 

SORBUS  (Mountain  Ash) 4,   0  25     0 

SPIRiEA  4    0  25    0 

TILlA{Lime) 4    0  25    0 

ULMUS  (Elm),  35  species 4    0  25    0 

Fine  Trees  selected  from  the  above,  for 

rough  planting,  101.  per  1000. 
Smaller  genera,  at  equally  low  prices, 
RHODODENDRON  ponticum  and  vars., 

3  to  4  feet  across      10    0 

AZALEA  pontica,  ditto  ditto        10    0 

„         Ghent  and  other  varieties        ...  18    0 
N.B.  Packing  will  be  charged  as  low  as  possible.     Post-oflSce 
orders  made  payable  either  in  London  or  Hackney. 
Hackney,  Nov.  2. 


TILEY'S  VIOLA  ARBOREA,  oa  PERPETUAL 
TREE  YIOLET.— YioLA  Aeboeea,  or  the  Pehpetdal 
Tree  Yiolet  (true).— Iu  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
above,  and  great  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
season  by  Edward  Tiley,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  ha*  this 
jear  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  YIOLET 
now  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  They  are  beauti- 
fully scented ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  August  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
will  scent  a  large  greenhouse  ;  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
will  thrive  and  bloom  finer  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  bushy  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
bushy  plants,  6s,  per  dozen  ;  smaller  ditto,  35.  per  dozen ;  or 
11.  per  hundred. 

Also  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  YIOLET, 
or  YIOLA  LUTE  A,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
bushy  plants  2s.  Gd.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto.  Is,  Bd.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  weU-rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is.  per  packet. 

Extra  fine  SWEET  WI LLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  24  distinct 
varieties,  Is.  per  packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  all  the  best  varieties.  Is.  per 
packet, 

WINTER  CUCUMBER.— Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  23.  6d. 
per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  packas;e  free,  to  aoy  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-oflace  order, 
or  the  amount  ia  penny  postage  stamps. 

Sold  by  Edward  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
14,  Abbey  Church-yard,  Ba^h. 


TO  GARDENERS,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  FARMERS 
AN'D  OTHERS.  ' 

FOR  SALE,  about  an  Acre  of  very  fine  clean  three 
years'  old  QUICK. — May  be  viewed  upon  application  to 
itr,  YiNCE.  Hounslow  Heath,  and  for  further  paruculars  apply 
to  Messrs.  King  and  Son,  Estate  Agents,  &c.,  Brentford. 

OR      SALE,      TWO      HANDSOME     ORANGE 

TREES,  in  Fruit,  from  7  to  8  feet  high  ;  one  the  "  Malta 
Blood  Orange."  the  other  the  "Malta  Eg?  Orange;"  also  a 
quantity  of  choice  Geraniums  and  various  other  plants.  — 
Apply  at  13,  Henstridge-place,  St.  John's-wood,  London^ 

PLANTING  SEASON.  '        ' 

WILLIAM  URQUHART  and  SONS,  Dundee, 
respectfully  announce  that  their  PRICED  LIST  OF 
SEEDLING  AND  TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  AND  PLANTS,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had,  on 
application. 

FOREIGN  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

WIvL  HAMILTON,  Seedsman,  &c.,  156,  Cheapside, 
London,  begs  to  state  that  his  Priced  Catalogue  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  gratia  on  application. 

HYACINTHS  iu  colours,  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  63..  9s., 
and  12s.  per  dozen  ;  in  mixtures,  3s.  ner  dozen.  MIXED 
DUICH  CROCUS.  Is.  6d.  per  100.  TULIPS  for  early  forcing. 
Is.  per  dozen.  SNOWDROPS.  23.  Gd.  per  lOO.  NARCISSUS, 
id.  to  6i  each.  GLADIOLUS,  IXIAS,  IRIS,  RANUNCULUS, 
ANEMONES,  and  a  large  assortment  of  other  Roots,  the 
prices  of  which  will  be  found  in  his  Catalogue. 

W,  H.'s  Improved  Supporter  for  Hyacinths,  &c.,  Gd.  each. 

%*  Not  to  be  equalled  by  any  now  offered  to  the  public. 

Address— 156  Cheapside,  London. 

ESSRS.  STAiNOISH  and  NOBLE  have  to  offer 
the  following  very  desirable  plants  : 
AZALEA  INDICA,  "GLORY  OF  SUNNING-HTLL." 

— In  general  appearance  this  plant,  ^hen  in  bloom,  remiada 
one  of  Nerium  gplendens,  producing  large  double  rose-like 
flowers  of  the  richest  pink  ;  good  plants,  3s.  Gd.  to  10s.  Gd, 
each, 
CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA  SEEDLINGS. 

2  years 18s.  per  doz.,  or  105s.  per  lOO. 

3  years 30s.  „  210s.      „ 

1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches  high,   60s.  per  dozen. 

2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches  high,   90s.        „ 

3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches  high,  126s.        ,, 

And  larger  plants  in  proportion. 
The  whole  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  and 
two  years  seedlings,  were  planted  into  the  open  border  last 
sprino^,    are  fine  robust  specimens,   and  fit  for  immediate 
planting. 

CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA,  var.  NANA,  a  very 

singular  dwarf  variety,  lOs-  Gd.  to  2Is. 

CUPRESSUS  FUNEBRIS,  or  WEEPING  CYPRESS. 

(Xortli  of  CUna.) 
6  inclies  high,  10s,  Gd.  each  ;  12  to  15  inches,  2Is.  each. 

These  plants  are  from  the  open  border — robust  specimens 
fit  for  immediate  planting, 

15  ins.  to  2i  ins,,  31s.  Gd.  each  ;  21  ins,  to  30  ins,,  42s,  each, 
CUPRESSUS  GOVENIANA.     (California.) 

6  to  9  inches,  73,  Gd.  each  ;  9  to  15  inches,  10s.  Gd.  eech. 

1-5  to  24  inches,  21s.  each  ;  2  to  3  feet,  31s.  Gd. 
CUPRESSUS  LAMBERTIANA,  2  feet,  3s.  6d.  each. 
CUPRESSUS  THURIFERA,  var.   ELEGANS,  per- 
fectly hardy.     1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  3s.  Gd.  to  f  s.  each. 
CEPHALOTAXUS  FORTUNII.strong  plants,  31s.  6d. 

each.    For  description,  see  "  Botanical  Magaztne,*'  by  Sir  W. 

Hooker. 
F0R3YTHIA  VIRIDISSIMA. 

1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet      Is,  Gd.  to  2».  Od.  each. 

2  feet  to  3  feet  „  2s.  6d. 

3  feet  to  4  feet  3s,  Gd.  „   5».  Od.     „ 

Fine  bushy  plants  from  open  border  fit  for  immediate  nlantiotp 
JASMIN  UM  NUDIFLORUM is.  OcJ.   each. 

Flowering  plants  Ss.Gd. 

This  is  a  very  desirable  -ninter  flowering  hardy  plant  pro- 
ducing a  profusion  of  flowers  of  the  richest  yellow  from 
December  to  February. 

QUERCUS    SCLEROPHYLLA.    (North  of  China.) 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  of  all  ever'^reen 
Oaks,  having  fohage  as  large  as  the  Spanish  Chestnut"  and 
more  than  twice  the  substance.  Strong  seedling  plants, 
42j.  each. 

QUERCUS  INVERS.V.  (North  of  China)    Also  ever- 

green,  with  smooth  entire  leaves,  having  remarkably  large 
male  inflorescence.     Seedlings,  4:2$. 

FORTUNE'S  YELLOW  ROSE,  a  distinct  speciea, 
admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  the  conibination  or  richness  of  the  bronze  and 
yellow  tints  which  the  flowers  present.  It  is  an  excellent 
pillar  Rose,  and  its  foliage  is  distinct.  It  blooms  freely,  and 
in  general  habit  resembles  Ru^-a. 

TAXODIUM  SEMPERVIRENS. 

1  foot  to  1  foot  3  inches  2s.    to    2s.  6d.  each, 

1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches       ...  3s.  6<2.  to  Ss. 

3  to  4  feet  7s,  M.  to  lOj.  ea.  „ 

Larger  in  proportion, 

VIBURNUM  PUCATUM:.  (North  of  China),  A 
noble  shrub,  producing  in  great  profusion  large  globular 
heads  of  flowers  of  the  purest  white.  Strong  plants,  21s.  each. 

WEIGELA  ROSEA. 

6  inches  high Is,  Od.  each. 

1  foot  to  I  foot  6  inche5      Is.  6d.  to  25.  Gd.  each. 

1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet       Ss.  Gd.  to  os.  Od.     „ 

These  last  are  fine  buahy  flowering  plants. 

Selections  of  the  finest  Autumnal  Flowering  Roses. 

Standards       15s.  Od.  per  dozen. 

Half  Standards  123.  Od.  „ 

N.B. — We  have  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine  common  Laurels, 

from  2  feet  to  6  feet  hign  ;  also  Spruce   Fir,  from   2  feet  to 

4  feet  high  ;    which,  with  Catalogues  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery 

Stock,  can  be  sold  very  cheap,  particulars  of  which  can  be  had 

on  appUcation, 
Bagshot  Nursery,  Nov.  2. 
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HENRY  LITTLE,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Florist, 
NnssEar  and  Smdsman  to  Heb  Majesti  tee  (1d£en, 
te-'s  to  offer  a  splendid  Stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  and 
un°tramed  FRUIT  TREES  of  th3  best  varieties  ;  also  a  large 
quantity  of-  Aucubas,  Laurels,  large  Kreen  Hollies,  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Roses,  variegated  Hollies,  Privets,  Euonjmus,  Box, 
&c  &c.,  at  unusually  low  prices,  the  ground  being  required 
immediately  for  building  purposes.  The  finest  Hyacinths, 
with  names,  6s.  and  Ss.  per  dozen.  Crocus,  yellow,  blue,  and 
white,  25.  per  100  ;  and  all  other  varieties  at  the  lowest  prices. 


GAINES'  SUPERB  SEEDLING  FANCY  GERA^ 
KlUilS  for  lS-51,  which  he  can  recommendas  being  New,- 
Distinct,  and  Free  Bloomers,  GAMES'  CREOLE. —Upper 
Detals  nearlv  black,  with  white  edge  ;  lower  petals  the  same  ; 
10s.  6d.  GAINES'  DIANTHEFLORA.— Upper  petals  crimson, 
edged  with  white  ;  lower  do.  white,  with  distinct  spot  in^ach  -, 
10s  6d.  GAINES'  TESUS.— Pure  white,  with  large  dark  spot 
in  the  uppjr  petals  ;  10s.  6d.  GAINES'  GENER,4.L  JUXG.— 
Crimson  edged  with  white,  white  centre;  10s.  G-i.  GAIXES' 
QUEEN  OF-THE  ISLES. — Pure  white,  with-Jarge liheriy  spot 
in  each  of  the  petals;  13s.  GAIXES' DESIBABLE.— Lilac 
pink,  edged  with  white;  10s.  6d.  GAINES'  UNIQUE.— 
Beautiful  lake,  edged  with  white  ;  centre  pure  white ;  10s.  Gd. 
GAINES'  EXCELSA.  —  Upper  petals  maroon,  edged  with 
white ;  lower  do.  pink,  with  rose  spot ;  10s.  Od.  GAINES' 
FLORIBUNDA. —Crimson  purple,  edged  with  pink;  ligh: 
centre;  10s.  6d.  GAINES'  CIRCULARIIT.  —  Dark  crimson, 
perfectly  round,  w-itU  a  belt  of  pure  white  round  each  petal ;  15s. 
GAINES'  SUPERB  SEEDLING  SHOW  GER.\NIUiIS. 

GAINES'  AFFGHaN.— Large  rosy  pink,  with  dark  blotch  on 
the  upper  petals,  edged  with  rose  ;  centre  pure  white  ;  31s.  Sd. 
GAINES'  IIOUNT  HECLA.— Brilliant  scarlet,  crimson  spot ; 
white  centre;  3Is.  Gd.  GAINES' ASTIOPE.— Upper  petals 
crimson,  edged  with  pink ;  lower  do.  pink,  white  centre ; 
81s. id.  GAINES'  SURPRISE.— Upper  petals  rose,  with  dark 
spot,  shaded  with  orange ;  under  do.  rose,  white  centre ;  21s. 
GAINES' TULCAN.— Fine  rose,  with  dirk  spot  in  the  upper 
petals  ;  very  large  trusser  ;  21s.  GAINES*  DAZZLE.— Orange 
scarlet,  black  spot  in  the  upper  petals  ;  white  centre  ;  Sis.  Gd. 
GAINES'  INTISCIBLE.— Upper  petals  rose,  with  dark  spot 
shaded  with  orange  ;  lower  do.  bright  rose,  white  centre;  21s. 
GAINES'  PDHPUEEA.— Good  pnrple,  with  large  regular  spot 
in  the  upper  petals  ;  21s.  GAINES'  PROMETHEUS.— Bright 
orange  red;  21s.  GAINES'  ADONIS.— Beautiful  rose,  with 
orange  crimson  spot;  white  in  the  centre ;  2ls.  COCK'S 
MARS..— Upper  petals  crimson,  with  large  dark  crimson  spot; 
low^r  d3.  dark  rose  ;  21s. 

A  General  List  can  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Nursery, 
Surrey-lane,  Battersea. 


NEW  GERANIUMS,  CINERARIAS,  &«, 

BENJAMIN    R.  CANT,   St.  John-street  Nursery, 
Colchester,  begs  to  offer  strong,  handsome,  healthy  plants 
of  the  undermentioned,  feeling  confident  they  will  give  entire 
satisfaction. 
GEJElAJJIUJr,  Magnificent  (Foquett's)  ...       each    7s.  Gi. 

„  Gipsy  Bride  (Foster's)  7    6 

„  Field  Marshal  (Symons'J       7    6 

„  Prince  of  Orange  (Hoyle's) 7    6 

„  Crusader  (Hoyle's)      2    6 

„  Brilliant  (Topping's) 2    6 

JANCY  GEEAMUMS,  Albonii  (Henderson's)        ...        2    6 
„  „  Hero  of  Surrey  (Gaines')    ...        2    6 

CINERARIAS. 


.Annie  (Henderson)  each  Is.  Od 


Lady  Gertrude  (Hender- 
son)         each  2s.  Od 


Adela  ViUiers,  do.        ...  3    6 

Angelique,  do 2    0      Matilda,  do 1    0 

Bessy,  do.  2    0      Nymph,  do 2    0 

Carlotta  Grisi,  do.        ...  2    6      Othello  (Mackie's)        ...  2    6 

Delight,  do 2    0      Speciosa  (Henderson)..,  1    0 

Eleanor,  do 1    0      Sanspareil  (Kendall)   ...  2    0 

Emperor,  do 2    0      Welhngton  (Henderson)  2    0 

riora  M'lvor,  do.         ...2    6       Wedding  King,  do.      ...2    0 

Calceolaria  grandis  (small)  each    2s.  Gd. 

Escallonia  macrantha (small)        5-0- 

Hoya  bella        ...        2    6 

llitraria  coccinea       irom  Is.  6<2..  to  2    6 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
N.B.  Having  a  very  large  stock  of  Geraniums  "Field  Mar- 
shal" and  "  Prince  of  Orange,"  B.  R.  C.  is  induced  to  offer 
them  to  the  Trade  at  21.  10s.  per  dozen. 

Carriage  paid  to  London  and  Norwich  and  -all  intermediate 
stations  on  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Eastern  Union  Railways, 

PLANTING  SEASON. -NURSERY  GROUNDS, 
RED  LODGE,  NORTH  STO.SEHAil,  NEAR  SOUTH. 
AMPTON.  —  An  unlimited  supply  of  every  description  of 
TOREST,  FRUIT,  AND  ORNAM'ENTaL  TREES,  AMERI- 
CAN PLANTS,  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  may  be  pro- 
cured  from  these  extensive  grounds,  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices,  printed  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  of  the  pro- 
prietor, WiL.  ROGERS,  Sen,,  NcasEBiMAN  and  Contbactinq 
Planteb. 

Transplanted  Forest  Tree9,l  to  2  feet,  adaptedfor  extensive 
Porest  or  Coppice  Planting,  usually  sold  by  the  thousand. ;  and 
also  of  a  large  size,  for  Ornamental  Planting,  or  immediate 
eifeet,  from  3  to  12  feet,  the  prices  varying  from  25s.  to  51.  p.  100.. 

Ash,  Beeoh,  Birch,  l-3s.  to  30r.  per  1000 ;  Spanish  Chestnut, 
20s.,  30j.,  and  iOs.;  Larch  Fir,  7s.  6d.  to-20s.  ;  Spruce,  20s.,  30s,, 
and  40s. ;  Scotch,  10s.,  Ids.,  and  203.  ;  Pinaster,  10s.,  15s.,  and 
20S.4  Sea  Pine,,  adapted  for  exposure  to  the  sea,  15s.,  25s;,  and 
46s. ;  Mahonia,  for  cover,  40s.  to  80s.  ;  Hazel,  15s.,  20S.,  and 
S5s, ;  English  Oak,  13j.,  20s.,  and  40s.  ;  Poplar,  20s.,  30s.,  and 
40s.  ;  Quicka,  5s.,  7s.  Gd.,  and  IDs. 
Plantiag.contractedfarto  anyextent  fromM.to20Z.  per  acre. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Rhododendron  ponticum,  2  to  G  inches,.  20s.,  40s.,  and  S:)s.  per 
1008  ;  1  foot,  single' stems,  fit  for  working,  10s.  per  100  ;  IJ  to 
2  feet,  strong,.20s.  to  40s.  per  100,  fit  for  planting  out  at  once  to 
cover ;  4  to  6  feet,  single  stems,  for  working  the  beautiful 
scarlet  and  other  fine  kinds,  oUs.  per  100.  Tree  Rhododendrons 
may  thus  become  as.  generally  cultivated  as  Tree  Roses. 
Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  18s,  per  dozen  ;  hybrid  scarlet,  lilac, 
and  white,.with  large  handsome  trusses  of  tiowers,  4  to  6  inches, 
25s.j  1  foot,  40s.  per  100  ;  Kalmia  ladfoUa,  2  to  4  inches,  Ss.  to 
12s.  Gd.  per  100  ;  1  to  2  feet,  blooming  buds,- 505.  per  100  •  2  to 
S  feet,  fine,  75s.  per  100  ;  Epigasa  repens,  50s;  per  100';  and  all 
other  American  plants  at  equally  low  prices. 

D  warf  Rose  Stocks  for  working,  Ss.  per  100  •  Single  Camellias, 
25s.,  403.,  and  50s.  per  100,  fit  for  working  ;  Double  Camellias, 
of  sorts,  on  own  roots;  6  to  0  inches,  lis.  per  dozen;  Pinus 
(Abies)  Douglasi,  from  seed,  G  to  y  inches,.  lOi.  per  loo'or  30s. 
per -dozen  ;  Arbutus,  12  inches,  Ss,  per  luO ;  Ih  foot,  20s.  per 
100  ;  2  feet,  30s.  per  100  ;  Laurel,  83,  to  20s.  per  loii ;  Laurustinus 
bedded,  40siper  lOOO,  Ss.  per  100  ;  Variegated  Holly,  1  foot,.253'. 
per  100 ;  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora,  63.  per  dozen,  423.  per 
100;  Deutzia  scabca,  2  feet,  I2s,  6d.  per  100  ;  Common  China 
Rose,  12s.  Cd.  per  100  ;  Tree  Roses  ot.lhe  most  select  kinds,  61: 
per  100;  Dwarf  Roses,  50  sorts,  named.  SOs.  per  100;  Double 
White,  Double  Red,  and  New  Crimson  Thorns,  40s.  per  loo,  6s. 
per  dozen  ;  Large  Dutch  Honeyauokks,  12s,  Gd.  per  100 ;  Giant 
Irish  Ivy,  8s.  per  100. 

The  prices  are  for  wholesale, .  if  ordered. in  leas-quantities  a 
lughet  price  will  be  chuged.  All  orders  above  5J,  carriage 
paid  to  London.. 

A.nierican  purchasers  wiUfind  great-advantag«8  in  procuring 
tneirsnppliea  from  these,grounds,  from  their  proximity  to  the 
Aiocks  whence  the  American  steam-packets  take  their  de- 
parture, thus  saving  the  delay  and  expenses  of  Land  Carriaga. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  LATE  PEARS. 
GANSEL'S  LATE  BERGAMOT,  raised  by  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Fitmaston,  bears  well  as  a  staadard.  Season,  December. 
Toun^  trees  on  the  Pear  stock- 05.  each;  double  worked  nn 
the  Quince,  7s.  Gd, 

WINTER  BEURRE{River«'6),—  A-.new  seedling  from  the 
Easter  Eeurre,  quite  hardy.  Season,  February  and  March. 
On  Pear  stocks,  5s. ;  double  worked  on  the  (iuince,  7s.  Gd. 

BERGAMOTTE  D'ESPERIX.— Season,  .April  and  May.  On 
Pear  stocks.  2s.  Gd  ;  on  (Juince,  fine  pyramids,  3s.  Gd. 

BEURRE  BRETONNE&U.— Season,. May  and  June.  On- 
Pear  stocks,  5s  ;  on  Quince,  5s. 

DOYENNE  GOUBAULT.— Season,  Marehi  On  Pear  stocks, 
2s.  Gd.  ;  on  Quince,  fine  pyramids;  3s.  Gd. 

SUSBTTE  DE  BATAY.^-Season.-Marcb  to  May,-  On  Pear 
stocks.  2s.  Gd. ;  on  Quince,  fine  pyramids,  3s.  Gd. 

JOSEPHI-VE  DE  MALINES.— Season,  February  to  May. 
On  Pear-stocks,J2s.  Gd,-,  on  Q>nnce,  fine  pyramids,  Ss.  Gd.- 

All  theaboveare  first-rate  melting- JPears,  and  bear- well-as. 
pyramids. 

CANES  of  the  URGE-  FRUITED  MBSTHLT '  RASP- 
BERRY, now. jnftttl  bearing,- are  this- season  sold  at  4s.  per 
dozen  ;  30s.  per  hundred. 

Thomas  Rivebs.  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth.  Herts. 


HERTFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES 

EP.  FRANCIS'S  NEW  ROSE  CATALOGUE, 
•  containing  all  the  newest  kinds  introduced  and  worth 
cultivating,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded 
gratis  on  application.  The  Collection  this  year  is  very  esteo- 
Eire  and  remarkably  fine. 


MYATT'S  LINNAEUS  RHUBARB,  strong  roots, 
12s.  per  dozen;  ilyatt's  Victoria,  9s.  per  dozen;  and 
Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  12s.  per  dozen.  Extra  strong  plants 
of  the  New  Red  Currant  **  Raby  Caatle,"  6s.  per  dozen^  or  4os. 
per  100  ;  snd  Fastolff  Raspberry,  10s.  per  100,  With  the  usual 
allowance  to  the  Trade.  Tost-office  orders  are  requested  to  be 
made  payable  to  Joseph  Myatx,  Manor  Parm,  Deptford,  near 
LondoD. — Nov.  2. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  MUNRO,  late  Gardener 
to  the  Horticultural  Socie-y  of  London. — At  a  Preliminary 
Meeting,  held  at  the  Roebuck  Ion,  Turnham  fireen,  S^tember 
30th,  1850;  Mr.  Gleodinning^Mr.  Thompsofl,  Mr.  Cock,  Me, 
Edmond3,  Mr.  Gordan,  Mr.  Caie,  Mr.  Ayrea,  and  Mr,  Ivisoa 
being  present,  Mi-.-Glendinning  was  called  top^eside.  Mr.  Caie 
was  then  elected  Secretary,  and  Mr.  E'lmonds  Treasurer, 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  a  subscription  not  exceeding  Half- 
a-crown  for  each  person  should  be  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  Mr.  Mdneo  with  a  suitable  Testimonial  of  esteem, 
on  "his  retiring  fronr-thesuperiatemience  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  appointment  he  held  for  upwards  of 
Thirty  years, 

Pewons  desirous  of.  contributing  are  requested  to  forward 
their 'Sub-5eriptions-_to  the  Treasurer,  Mr,  Charles  Xdmonds, 
Chtswick  House,  Chiswick,  Middesex. 

It  was  also  Resolved,  That  the  Subscription  List  be  closed  oa 
Saturday^  November  16  :h^  1850. 

**'  Post  office  orders  payable  at  Turnham  Green. 


pHUlCE    FLOWER     ROOTS,     CHEAP. 
V-/  Carriage  free;  as  see  below. 

The  finest  freah  imported  HYACINTHS,  ANEMONES, 
CROCUSES,  (tCj  may  be  had  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices,  as  under. 


per  doz.— s.  d. 
Splendid  Hyacinths,  by 

name     6    0 

Do.,    colours    separate, 
without  names          ...    3    0 
per  100 
Crocuses,  coloucs  sepa- 
rate        2    0 

Do„  mised^       1-6 


Snowdrops,  double       ...    2 
Anemones,  splendid  dble,. 

by  name          21  0 

Do.  da,  mixed 7  0 

Single  mixed       6  0 

Ranunculuses,  fine  mixed  3  6 

Do.,  scarlet  Turban    ...    3  6 
per  doz. 

Narcissus,  double  Roman  3  6 

Do.,  double  white        ...    1  6 

Do.,  Pheasant's  Eye     ...    1  6 

Jonquiis,  sweet  double  .    2  6 

TuUps,  early  Yan  Thol .    1  ' 


per  doz. — s.  d. 


Tulips,  Toumsol 
Do.,  choice  for  beds 
Gladiolus  Gandavensis. 
Do.,  fine  mixed  ... 
Irises,  choice  byname... 

Do.,  tinemixed 

Ixias,  fine  mixed 


2  6 
4  -0 
2  6 
1  6 
each 


Lilium   lancifolium  ru- 

brum,  3s.  6d.  ;    album    1     6 
Cyclamen  of  sorts         ...     1     6 
Carnations  and  Picotees, 
choice  by  name         ...    10 

Clove-scented     0    9 

per  doz. 
Hollyhocks,  choice  dble., 
with  colours  marked  .    7    6 

Do.,  mixed  4    0 

Violets,  purple  tree,  each  0    9 

Do.,  true  yellow 3    6 

Do.,  Russian  Superb    ...    0    9 
The  above  are  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 
N.B.  Parcels  of  not  less  than  10s.  ralue  are  sent  carriage 
free  to  any  station  on  the  Great  Western,  South  Western,  or 
South  Eastern  Railway,  or  to  any  of&ce  in  London  or  Bristol. 
Address  John  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  Berks, 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 

PINE  APPLES  AND  GRAPES.— Wanted,  for 
immediate  use,  a  quantity  of  good  Qaeen  Pine  Apples, 
from,  2  lb3.  to  3  lbs.  each  ;  also  a  quantity  of  good  Hot-house  i 
Grapes.  Any  person  having  such  fruit  to  dispose  of,  at  a  fair- 
market  price,  can  communicate,  by  letter,  post  paid,  to 
J.  Adam,  39,  New  Bond-street,  London, 


NURSERY  STOCK  SELLING   OPE. 

JOHN-  BELL  is  now  selling  to  the  Trade  his  stock  of 
FRUIT  TREES  at  the  following  low  prices,  having  a  large 
quantity,  and  must  clear  the  ground  this  winter  : 

Per  hundred — £,  s.  d. 
Dwarf    maiden     PEACHES,     NECTARINES,:    and  ■ 

APRICOTS  2  10-0 

Dwarftr-ained  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES  ...    T'O    0 

Dwarf  maiden  APPLES      1-5    0 

Dwarf  trained    do.  5    0    0 

Standard  do.  2  10    0 

Dwarf  maiden  PEARS         1  10    0 

Dwarf  trained    do,  5    0    0 

Standard  do.  3  10    0 

Dwarf  maiden  PLUMS        1  10    0 

Dwarf  maiden  CHERRIES  ,1.    1  10    0 

Standard  do.  ,2  10    0 

FIGS,  in  eight  sorts  2    0    0 

The  above  are  of  fine  growth,  and  warranted  true  to  name. 
A  sample  sent,  if  required  ;  and  Catalogue  of  sorts  may  be  had 
by  inclosing  one  penny  stamp  to  John  Bell,  Nurderyman, 
Norwich. 

Strong  4-year-old  Whitethorn,  and  fine  Beech,  1  to  2  feet,  at- 
2s.  6d.  per  IQCiO.  if  taken  in  large  quantities. 


'I'^HE    TRUE     LaJSCASHIRE     SHOW     GOOSE- 
J-  BERRIES. 

Hid.  Dwt.  Grs.l  YeUow..  Dwt.  Ges. 

London     ... 27      10  '   Catherine 26        4 

Companion      25        4  |   Leader      24      14 

Lion's  Provider     ...    25        0      Dublin      ,23      13 

KingCole 24.       0   |    Teazer       23        0, 

Slaughterman       ...    23        8  j   Game  Cock     22        2 

Wonderful      23        5  |  Gunner     ,  22        1. 

Green.  'iVTtite. 

Thumper ....  23.       8  1  Freedom ...,25      20. 

Queen  Victoria 22,      0  i   Queen  of  Trumpg         24        0 

Green  Wonderfol....    21      10       Snowball 23      15 

Gretna  Green 21       5J   Lady  Trister 22      10 

Random  Grfc£a      ...    21        0      Snowdrop. 22       4: 

Weathercock 20        4'    Tally  Ho 21      13 

The  above  24  Gooseberries  (taken  from  the  "  Gooseberry 
Roister,"  1S50J  are  the  heaviest  grown  in  England  during  the 
last  season, 

John  Holland,  Bradshaw  Gardens,  iliddleton,  near  Man- 
chester, respectfully  informs  his  friends,  that, lie  can  supply  the 
above  24  strong  plants  for  12.?. ;  12  plants  for  7s.,  package,  ttc, 
included,     Post-office  orders  to  b«madepayable  at  Manchester, 

Auiiculas,  Alpioes,  Polyanthus,  Primroses,  Carnations, 
Picotees.  Finbs,  Panties.  &c.     Catalogues  on  application. 


jj  AJiER'a  Pi±EAbA.iSTRy,  Beaufort'Street,  KiagV 
'-^  road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.,R.  Hi' Piince  Altoert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,-  brene,  and  laughiog  geese,-  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadnall,  Labrador, 
Shovellers, ■  gold-eyed  and  dan  divers,  Carolina  ducks.  &e., 
domesticated  -and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  S  jrrey.  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  Cbina  pigs  ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-pasaage,  Gracechurch-street,  London, 


JOSEPH  TREMBLE,  Ncrservsian,  Seedssian,  and 
<J-  CoNTEACTiNG  Plantee,  Penrith,  Cumberland,  begs  to  offer 
BERBERRY  AQUIFOLIA,  transplanted  plants,  very  fine  and 
atout,  Ss.  C'd.  to  10s.  per  160.  Berberry  Dulcis,  3  years  old, 
1  year  transplanted,  very  fine  and  stout  plants,  5s.  per  100. 
The  above  tine  dwarf  flowering  Ever^rreens  are  suitable  for 
planting  Avenues,  Carriage  drives,  Cover  for  Game,  &e. 
Special  offer  in  large  quantities.  Carriage  paid  to  any  railway 
station.  Berberry  Aquifolia,  finest  plants,  SOs.  per  1000. 
Berberry  Dulcis,  40a.  per  1000.— J.  Tbe^bi-e  offers  a  general 
stock  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

IX0N*3  NEW  (REG  ISTERED)  VENTILATOR  . 

— This  Ventilator  is  much  neater  and  more  simple  than 
any  hitherto  invented,  can  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size,  and 
can  be  ae  easily  cleaned  as  any  other  part  of  a  window.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  the  blinds,  or  opening  of  the  windows, 
and  if  accidentally  broken  can  be  repaired  by  any  glazier  at  the 
cost  of  a  single  pane  of  glass.  Models  cao-be  seen,  and  etery 
information  obtained,  by  -  applying  to  the  London  agents, 
James  Phillips  and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street,  Without. 

DvEony.  BesselL — Alderman  Wilson  said,  "/£  .was 
a  very-  clever  -  invention,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Dixon 
ought  at  least  to  have  seven  yeari  protection  instead  of 
three"  and  fined  the  defendant  60/,,  and  10/.  costs,  for 
an  infringement  of  the  Registered  design. — Oct.  1, 1850^ 

PIMLICO   SLATE    WORKS,  —  Cisterns,    Filters, 
Milk  and  Salting  vessels.  Com  and  Flour  Chests,  Sinks, 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Malting  and  other  Flooring,^ Skirt., 
iag,   Refrigerators,  Garden  Edging,   Flower  Boxes,   Pine  pit 
Linings,   Hot-bed  Frames,   moveable  Cattle  Sheds,  _Coplng^_ 
Drain  Stones  and  Traps, -Steps  and  Risers,'  Balcony  Landings, 
Roofing  Slates,  ridge  roU  and  flap;  Waste  ^Slate  for  drains. 
Sun  Dials,  Fountains,  and  all  descriptions  of  plain  Slate  Work 
in  Town,  or  direct  from  Mr.  Magnus's  Works  in  North.  Wales, 
ENAMELLED    SLATE    Chimney-'pieces,     Billiard   Tables, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  Mural  Tablets,-  d;c.,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble,  surpassing  the  choicest  marbles  inbeautyand 
durability,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  tbe  commonest  descrip.  . 
tions.    Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr,  Magnus,  _ 
3 9  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-place,  London. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH   PLATE  GLASS, 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street - 
Without,  beg  to  hand  their  list  of  Prices  of  the  above  de- 
scription of  GLASS.    Cut  to  order  in  paneaof 

8  by    6     and  under    10  by    8 at  4id.  per  foot, 

'       "  „  14  by  10 atS^.         „  - 

„  li  foot,   or  sizes  not 

exceeding  20  inches  long    at  b\d.       »,  , 
,,  3  feet,  or  sizes  not  ex- 

ceeding 30  inches  long  ...    Bt&d.         ,1 
PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  ei  by  4i Us.Qd.  I  8  by  6  and  SJ  by  e^ 15d.«£?. 

7  by  5  and  7i  by  5i 13    6       9  by  7  and  9i  by  7i  and 

I      10  by  8    r. 16     6 

the    attention    of    Nurserymen    and    Market 


10  by   8 
14  by  10 

IJfoot 


Well    worth 
Gardeners. 


ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 

i     ^      4      f 


3.rf. 
l     0 


s.  d. 
I    6 


2f-l     8 

1  JO 


s.  d. 
3  0 
i  6 
4-  0 


I  in,    li 


,d. 


s.d. 
4     6 


6    0 


J6 
07 


7    0 


14 


d. 

Not  above  15 in.d  long    ...    ...  0  It 

Above  15  in.  and  not  above  35il    1 

„       35        „  ,,  75' 1     3 

GLASS  TILES  AKD/SLATES  madet'o  any  size  or  pattern. 
HALLIMAN'S  REGISTERED  FRUIT-PROTECTORS,  from 

Qd.  to  Is  each. 
MILK  PANS,  f com  2s.  to  Qs.  each. 

PROPAGATING  AND  BEE  GLASSES,"  fPDtn'2d.  each. 
WASP  TRAPS,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

LiCTOMETERS,  for  trying  the  quality  of  Milk,  7^  6d.  each. 
STANDS,  for  Pianofortes,  Is.  each. 

Glass  Shades  for  Ornaments.  Parian  Marble.  Wax  and 
Alabaster  Ornaments..  Lamp  Shades  and  Glasses.  Patent  and 
British  Plate.  Ornamental  and  Stained  Glass  ;  and  evsy 
article  in  the  Trade.. 

From  the  Gardener^  Ckroiwie,  December  S,  1849  : 

*' As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough  Plate,  and  which  is 
actually  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gar- 
deners, it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticuUaral  purpose.     The  . 
best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  is  sold  by  Mr.  JAMES" 
PHILLIPS.  116.  BISHOPSGATE  STREET.  LONDON." 

GLASS    FOR    CONSE-RVATO^RrJE^^ 
GREENHOUSES,  PIT  FRAMES,.  &e, 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  are  sapplying  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass, 
of  British  Manufacture,  packed  in  boxes  containing  lOO 
square  feet  each,  at  the  following  REDUCED  PRICES  for  cash," 
A  redaction  made  on  1000  feet. 
Sijies,  Inches.  Inehea.         Per  foot*    Per  100  feet. 

Under    6    by     4    at     lid.    is  £0  12    6 
Fnam   6    „    4        „  7„      6=-   ,,      2^*      „    0  16    8 

7  „     5-*      „  8-„     6  „       2hAt    „    0  18    9 

8  „    6b     „        10    ,,     8      „      2idi. „    1    0  10 
10-.,    8.      ,,        13-,,      9'    .,      2itl.    „    1    2  11  = 

Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long.- 
16  ozi^tvm  3d.^to  zid.  per  squara  foot,  according  to  sixe* 
21  oz.      ,,     3A(i,-      5d.-  ,,  ,,  "  ,, 

25^02.     „  .  Zhd.      l\d.  „  „  „  , 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROW'K  GEASS.  and 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  f<.r  Horticultaralr  purposes,  at 
reduced  prices,  by  the  100  square  feet. 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  sice  or  pattern, 
either  in  Sheet  or  Rough  Plate  Glass. 

Propagating  Glasses,  Bee-hive  Glasses,  Cucumber  Tabes,  Glass 
Milk  Pans,  Glass  Water  Pipes,  and  various  other  articles  not 
hitherto  manufactured- in  glass. 

PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.— The  present  extremely  moderate 
price  of  this  superior  arricle  should  cause  it  to  supersede  all 
oEher  inferior  window  glass  in  a  gentleman's  residence.  No 
alteration  connected  with  the  sash  is  required. 

GLASS  SHADES,  as  ornamental  to,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  every  description  of  goods  susceptible  of  injury  by  ex- 
posure. Prices,  since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty,  re-- 
duced  one-half.  List  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  Jasces  HETLEr  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-aquare, 
London. 
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■WAIERER'S  DESCaiPTIFB  CATALOUUE  OF  AUERICTaN 
PLANTS,  (fee. 

HOSE  A  WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOSDE  OF  AMERICAN  PLA.NTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  tfcc,  Is  ju3t -published,  and  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  tivcf  stamps  for  pristaiye  to  Hosea  WATEEsa, 
Knap  Hill  Narsery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

^'  Everybody  who  has  any  idea   of  plantinij  the  ensuing 
autumn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 

'■  AMiSaiCAN    fLANTS. 

JOHN'  CATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN" 
"  PLANTS,  ROSES.  CONIFERS,  Ac,  is  now  published,  and 
may  bo  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur- 
chasers every  facility  in  malting  selections. 

American 'Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey^ 


GEORGK  JACKiVIAN,  Nurseryman,  Woking, 
Surrey,-  IJ  mile  from  the  Woking  Station  of  the  South. 
Western  Railway,  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just  published 
a  new  and  complete  CATALOSUE  of  his  American  Plants, 
Ornamental  Ei-ergreens  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  Fruit  and  Torest  Trees,  iic,  which  may  be  had 

gratis  on  application. 

AND  J.  FAIRUAIRN  having  an  immense  Stock 
•  of  remarkably  fine  FRUIT  TREES,  trained  and  un. 
trained,: -consisting  of  Peaohesi  Nectarines,  Apricots;  Pears, 
Plums  and  Cherries,  in  a  large  assortment  of  the  moat  ap- 
proved kinds  ;  also  a  very  large  stock  of  ornamental  Forest 
Trees,- Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens,  on  land  they  are 
anxious  to  clear,  are  induced  ■  respeotfolty  to  Bolicit-the  atten- 
tion of  Gentlemen  planting  to  an  inspection  of  the  same,  which 
they  intend  to  offer  at  such  prices  for  cash  as  they  hope  will 
insure  their  liberal  orders.-. 

3.  and  J,  F.  also  begjeave  to  solicit  the  attention  of  Gentle- 
men wishing  to  furnish  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  tfcc,  to 
their  stock  of  Cape  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Chinese  Azaleas, 
Boroma9,-&e.',  which  is  unusually  large  and  fine  this  season, 
to  which  -they  will  affir  the  most  moderate  prices-,  to  induce  the 
favour  of  extensive  orders-. 

Nurseries,  Clapham,  near  London.  Nov.  2. 


■WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR 
UCKFIELD.  SUSSES. 

THE'PLANTTNG  SEASON  being  near  at  hand, 
WH.WOOD  and  SON  respectfully  inform  their  friends 
that  their  stock  of  EOSES  is  this  season  more  extensive  than 
ever.  Inaddjtion  to  the  above,  the  Nursery  abounds  in  every 
description  of  SEEDLING  AND  TRANSPLANTED  FOREST 
TREES;  also  American,  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Ornam?nt.tVand  Fruit  Trees,  itc,  ic,  well'  wortiiy  the  atten- 
tion-of 'gentlemen  planting- 
Catalogues  will.be  eent-lree  on  application. 

EDWARD  DENYER  is  now  prepared  to  send  out 
his-new  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees,  die,  which  will  be 
forwarded,  by  enclosing  two  penny  stajips  to  his  Nursery, 
Loughborough-road,  Brixton.  E.  Dentkb  informs  bis  friends 
that  he  has  no  Seed-shop  in  London. 


parallel  with  eaph  other,  in  a  kitchen  garden  of  in- 
different quality,  situated  on  a  calcareous  plain 
near  Besan^on.  A  hundred  cuttings  of  Apples, 
Pear.s,  Plums,  Apricots,  Tillip-trees,  Roses,  &c., 
almost  all  of  this  year's  wood,  were  bent  and  buried 
in  the  manner  described,  with  their  ends  in  the  two 
drills.  They  were  watered  a  few  times,  and  at  this 
moment  every  cutting,  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed 
to  the  full  sunshine,  is  just  as  fresh  as  it  was 
when  planted.  In  most  of  them,  the  part  exposed 
to  the  air  (the  bud)  is  the  seat  of  active  vegetation, 
especially  in  the  Pears  and  Tulip-trees,  the  buds  of 
which  have  already  made  some  progress." 

This  idea  seems  to  be  a  very  good  one,  and  its 
adoption  can  hardly  fail  to  increase  the  chances  of 
successful  propagation. 


SATITBDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1850. 

MEETING  "FOR  THE  ENSDINQ  WEEK. 
TifHaDiCT,  November  5— Horticultural    2  r.M. 


TiJB  art  of  striking  plants  from  Cuttings  is  one 
which  mainly  depends  for  success  upon  preserving 
the  vital  fluids  from  evaporation,  until  the  germ  or 
bud  from  which  a  new  plant  is  to  spring  can  become 
sufficiently  organised  to  maintain  an  independent 
life,  separate  from  the  branch  that  bore  it.  For 
this  reason,  we  find  universally  in  practice,  the 
employment  of  hand-glasses,  or  bell-glasses,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  retain,  in  a  state  of  uniform 
moisture,  the  air  which  surrounds  the  cuttings  ; 
because  evaporation  cannot  go  on  to  an  injurious 
extent,  in  an  atmosphere  itself  charged  with  vapour. 
Every  one  who  has  attempted  to  propagate  plants 
by  cuttings,  has,  however,  found  certain  practical 
difficulties  in  his  way.  He  would  easily  succeed 
with  Pelargoniums,  and  Fuchsias,  and  China  Roses  ; 
but  when  he  attempted  to  deal  with  Apples  or  Pears 
in  the  same  manner,  he  will  probably  have  failed. 
Among  the  methods  invented  from  time  to  time  to 
overcome  such  difficulties,  and  to  which  we  need  not 
refer  on  the  present  occasion,  is  one  by  Prof.  Dela- 
croix, of  Besao^on,  which  appears  to  deserve  atten- 
tion, both  for  its  novelty  and  ingenuity. 

This  gentleman  states  that  he,  some  years  since, 
conceived  the  idea  of  insuring  the  success  of  cuttings, 
by  putUng  the  lo-wer  end  in  water,  and  the  middle 
in  earth,  a  circular  incision  being  made  between  the 
earth  and  water.  This  was  not  attended  with  all  the 
ad-vantages  he  expected,  but  it  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  following  plan,  which  he  designates  a  simple, 
oeconomical^  and  certain  mode  of  propagation.  His 
process  is  described  in  the  following  words. 

"My  cutting  is  placed  entirely  under-ground, 
so  as  to  form  a  subterranean  curve,  of  which  the 
convexity  is  uppermost,  the  very  middle  of  the 
curve  being  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soU. 
At  this  middle  point  there  must  be  a  good  eye,  or 
a  small  shoot.  In  this  way  the  whole  length  of  the 
cutting  is  protected  by  earth,  and  the  smaller  end, 
instead  of  becoming  the  seat  of  dryness,  which  is 
always  more  or  less -injurious,  becomes  a  passage 
for  absorption.  The  bud,  which,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  the-  only  part  exposed- -  to  the-  air, 
bears,  without  injury,  or  'rather -with  ad-vantagej  all 
the  causes  of  excitement.- 

"  Although'I  did  not  "commence  my  experiments 
before  the  -end  of  June^  I  have  seen  quite  enough  to 
satisfy  me  that  the  method. may  be  of  serious 
advantage. 

"Two  drills  about  3  inches  apart  were  drawn 


All  the  world,  at  least  all  that  part  of  the  garden- 
ing world  which  inhabits  Great  Britain,  has  heard 
of  a  surprising  Vine  at  Hampton  Court.  Everybody 
goes  to  see  it  at  least  once  in  his  life  ;  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate and  special  object  in  the  grounds  of  the  old 
palace,  kept  under  lock  and  key,  as  it  well  may  be, 
unless  its  fruit  is  abandoned  to  the  refreshment  of 
her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects.  To  account  for  the 
immense  crops  of  Grapes  borne  by  this  Vine,  and 
for  its  vigorous  old  age,  it  has  been  stated  that  its 
roots  are  in  an  ancient  sewer,  where  they  find  abun- 
dance of  the  rich  materials,  out  of  which  the  Vine 
prepares  sugar  and  acid,  and  colour  and  fragrance, 
and  all  that  gives  deliciousness  to  its  fruit.  In  1837 
it  was  reported  to  have  borne  800  lbs.  of  fruit,  upon 
a  roof  consisting  of  2304  square  feet. 

It  is  a  mistake  however  to  regard  this  famous 
Vine  as  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  the  kind 
in  Great  Britain.  Within  a  few  miles  of  it  may  be 
found  one  yet  more  striking.  In  the  royal  garden 
of  what  once  was  Cumberland  Lodge,  near  Windsor, 
there  stands  a  solitary  Vinery,  sole  relic  of  departed 
greatness,  concerning  which  we  have  the  following 
account  from  an  experienced  Grape  grower  who 
lately  visited  it. 

"  We  have  been  astonished,  much  more  than  in- 
structed, by  the  numerous  systems  which  have  of 
late  years  appeared  for  Grape  growing  ;  when  we 
thought  that  we  had  found  a  roc's  egg,  something 
suddenly  appeared  to  dim  our  vision.  The  object 
fled,  our  faith  vanished,  and  we  found  ourselves 
again  where  we  were.  One  successful  cultivator 
recommended  the  borders  to  be  concreted  beneath, 
and  asphalted  above  ;  the  first  to  prevent  the  roots 
getting  downwards,  and  the  second  to  carry  off 
the  rains.  An  unsuccessful  -m-iter  condemned  the 
one  as  unnatural,  and  the  other  as  unnecessary ; 
the  first,  because  the  drainage  would  be  incom- 
plete, and  the  second,  as  obstructing  the  action  of 
the  sun  on  the  border.  Another  gentleman  insisted 
upon  robbing  the  dog  kennel,  and  feeding  Vines 
upon  horseflesh,  animal  manure  being  more  potent 
than  vegetable.  Nevertheless,  to  our  astonishment, 
an  experienced  cultivator  plants  his  Vines  in  his 
roadway,  formed  of  clinkers,  brickbats,  and  similar 
rubbish,  and  ripens  most  satisfactorily  two  crops  of 
Grapes  in  a  season.  Another  gentleman,  who 
set  himself  up,  as  a  great  authority,  insisted — in 
fact,  wrote  a  book  about  it — that  good  Grapes  could 
only  be  grown  by  having  their  roots  cemented  in  a 
brick  pillar.  BIystery  after  mystery  presents  itself, 
and  not  the  least  appears  when  we  stumble  upon 
the  great  Vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge.  This  monster, 
loaded  with  2000  large  bunches  of  Grapes,  as  black 
as  Damsons,  must  surely  have  had  some  leviathan 
'  practical '  to  cook  his  border.  Let  us  read  its 
history.  Some  50  years  ago  it  was  found  in  a  small 
Cucumber  pit.  The  plant  seemed  to  like  its  situa- 
tion, for  it  soon  outgrew  this  limited  abode.  It 
became  necessary  to  -  extend  the  shelter  ;  and  this 
has  been  twice  done,  until  the  pit,  for  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  house,  is  138  feet  long,  and  16'  feet 
wide.  Incredible  as  it  .may  appear,  the  stem  of 
this  Vine  measures  2  feet  9  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  when  we  saw  it  about  a  month 
ago,  this  immense  crop  was  ripe,  the  bunches 
were  large,  so  were  the  berries ;  besides,  they 
were  black,  not  brown,  and  the  foliage  as 
vigorous  and  green  as  in  June.  The  entire 
aspect  of  this  house  presented  a  perfect  and 
most  instructive  whole.  There  were  no  brown 
bunches  here  and  black  ones  there — no  missing  at 
one  end  of  the  rafter,  and  clustering  and  huddling: 
at  the  other.  It  would,  in  faot,  have  defied  mecha-^ 
nical  -  skill  to  have  distributed  the  bunches  with 
greater  regularity.  The  size  of  the  bunches,- like- 
wise, was.,  nearly  uniform — not  a  shaggy  one  here 
and  a  monster  there  ;  for,  as  we  find  Stilton  cheeses, 
so  these  were  nearly  of  one  weight  and  make. , 

"  Now  we  come  to  the  great  problem  which  is  to 
resolve  all  this  wonderful  development — the  border  ; 
and,  by  Mr.  Ingram's  kindness,  we  were  permitted 
to  dig  several  holes,  to  ascertain  its  composition,  its 
mechanical  construction,  and  to  ponder  upon  the 


wisdom  and  foresight  of  some  great  royal  gardener. 
We  did  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  one  of 
the  craft,  adorned  with  a  blue  apron,  bearing  myste- 
rious wisdom  in  his  countenance,  and  practice  in  his 
whole  deportment,  must  have  been  concerned  in  an 
undertaking  which  has  produced  such  marvellous 
results.  We  entered  upon  our  task,  then,  under  the 
impression  of  i-evealing  to  the  world  a  grand  secret, 

and  so  we  shall. Without  difficulty  or   serious 

obstruction  ■\ve  readily  got  through  2  feet  of  common 
garden  soil ;  neither  encountering  a  brickbat  nor  a 
clinker,  a  horse's  leg  nor  a  bullock's  head.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  compound  manures  or  simple 
quackery;  the  ground  vs'as  as  natural  as  if  it  had 
remained  untouched  since  the  Deluge ;  for  imme- 
diately beneath  this  2  feet  of  ordinary  soil  we  came 
upon  blue  clay  ! — with  a  portion  of  sand  intermixed 
with  it.  Such  clay,  indeed,  as  we  should  be  glad  to 
run  against,  were  -we  about  to  form  a  pond  and  in. 
Avant  of  puddle  !  !  " 

It  is  12  years  since  we  saw  this  plant,  but  it  then 
promised  to  become  all  that  it  is  now  described  to 
be  ;  the  circumstances  under  w'hich  it  grew  are  fresh 
in  our  recollection,  and  entirely  confirm  our  corre- 
spondent's description  ;  a  mass  of  the  gravel  and  clay 
over  which  it  grows  is  before  us,  and  is  too  hard  to 
be  broken  by  the  hands  ;  a  sample  of  its  beautiful 
fruit  -svas  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society-  in  Regent-street,  and  wholly 
answered  to  the  character  just  given  of  it. 

Here,  then,  a  Vine,  whose  roots  are  not  in  a 
sewer  or  any  such  place,  but  in.  ordinary  garden 
ground,  resting  on  a  coarse  hard  gravelly  clay,  covers 
about  the  same  space  as  its  celebrated  rival,  and 
bears  twice  as  many  Grapes,  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence. Surely  we  have  in  this  a  striking  example  of 
the  folly  of  spending  large  sums  in  preparing  vast 
borders  out  of  costly  materials,  of  which  the  Vine 
has  no  real  need.  No  doubt  the  Vine  border  at 
Cumberland  Lodge  was  prepared  originally  from 
good  materials,  such  as  our  predecessors  thought 
suitable  to  its  nature  ;  and  that  amount  of  prepara- 
tion was  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  establish 
itself  securely  in  the  earth.  But  for  this  a  small 
quantity  of  materials  was  sufficient ;  and,  once  esta- 
blished in  soil  that  it  likes,  the  Vine  needs  little 
further  care.  Its  chief  desire  is  to  have  a  warm, 
LIGHT,  DRY,  SHALLOW  border,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  it  gets  at  Cumberland  Lodge. 


VILLAGE  EXCURSIONS,  &c.— Letter  IV. 
My  last  letter  has  pretty  well  exhausted  what  I  have 
to  advise  concerning  village  excursions,  and  I  shall  now 
conclude  with  a  few  words  of  caution  to  those  who  may 
be  inclined  to  promote  them.  We  cannot  expect,  io 
country  places,  that  any  iunovation  -wiii  be  universally 
approved.  Previous  to  proof  positive,  a  priori  concla- 
sioDS  are  very  commonly  self-diacouraging  to  many  of 
our  village  reasoners.  Even  conviction  is  slow  in 
manifesting  itself  after  undeniable  evidence  has  been 
produced,  and  in  some  cases  it  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
manifest  itself  at  all.  Certain  natures,  kindly  disposed 
iu  some  respects,  seem  strongly  predetermined  to  re* 
gard  the  agricultural  labourer  as  a  being  who  ought  to 
be  retained  in  a  condition  as  little  dissimilar  from  that 
of  a  serviceable  automaton  as  can  be  contrived  fop 
him.  AU  schemes,  educational,  recreational,  or  liow>- 
ever  tending  to  elevate  him  in  the  social  scale,  are  posi- 
tively distasteful  to  some  of  the  employers  of  labour, 
whom,  nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  recognise  as 
worthy  men,  not  wilfully  opposed  to  the  comforts  of ' 
those  beneath  them.  Honest  blind  prejudice  will  be 
found  to  form  one  class  of  impediment  to  carrying  out 
village  excursions  so  freely  and  fully  as  we  niiglit  de- 
sire to  see  them.  Some,  again,  with  less  excusable  un- 
reasonableness, will  be  found  objecting  to  join  in  these 
excursions  because  they  are  not  suflBciently  select,  and 
would  rather  have  them  organised  as  lif  we  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Canterbury  settlement.  But  the  plan 
which  I  have  suggested  does  not  admit  of  any  one  being 
lightly  excluded  who  has-been  selected  by  those  who 
may  be  nominated  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  party.  No 
doubt  there  will  often  be  some  one  or  other  whom  we 
had  rather  leave  behind  ;  but  if  sufficient- guarantee  is-» 
given  that  he  will  not  be  suffered  to  make  himself' 
offensive,  it  is  far  better  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  join,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  some  half  dozen 
patrons  and.  patronesses,  who  can  at  any  time  in- 
dulge themselves  without  the  dreaded  disgrace  of  being 
found  in  the  same  train  or  in  the  same  boat  with  those 
whose  presence  they  consider  so  objectionable.  But, 
after  all,  these  little  stumbling-blocks  to  unanimity  need 
notvexus.-  It  would  be  found  impossible  to  please 
every  body,  even  if  popularity  were  onr'aim  in  thesa 
adventures.  There  are  certain  possible  -inconveniences 
of  more  serious  consequence  than  either  the  frowns  or 
the  sneersof  dissatisfied  objectors  ;  and  agaimt  tiiesa 
it  will:  bs  necessary  to  take  propev  preoautioos,  unless 
we  happen  to  possessa  larger  share  of  equanimity  (not 
to  say  apathy),  than  some  of  us  may  care  to  enjoy.  It 
may  rain  heavily  all  day  ;  now,  although  country  folks 
cure  less  for  rain  than  even  soldiers-  on  parade,  yet  if 
our  arrangements -have  only  been  made  for  squaring 
with  the  supposition  that  it  must  inevitably  prove  liae, 
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Eueli  embarrassmeat,  may  follow  aa  will  cause  the  excur- 
sion to  prove  a  failure. 

In  a  town  there  are  the  more  obvious  expedients  of 
museums  and  manufactories  to  be  visited,  under 
shelter  ;  and  short  addresses  or  half  lectures  may  assist 
in  filling  up  the  time.  When  these  resources  fail  (or 
even  when  they  do  not),  there  will  genei-ally  be  some 
one  or  other  able  to  sing,  whether  sentimentally  or 
facetiously  need  not  signify.  A  little  dancing,  if  occa- 
sion require,  may  be  suggested  ;  and  as  for  music,  I 
most  heartily  advise  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
social  enjoyment  of  our  villagers  to  agitate  their  re- 
spective unions  for  the  establishment  of  a  workhouse 
band.  The  master  of  our  Cosford  union  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  organise  a  baud  of  about  a  dozen  of  the 
orphan  boys  residing  in  the  house ;  and  the  plan  has 
now  extended  to  a  few  other  establishments.  Their 
music  is  far  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  ; 
and  it  has  given  quite  a  different  tone  of  feeling  to  the 
place.  It  is  also  a  very  useful  accessory  at  v\l\a.ge  fetes 
and  festivities,  cricket-matches,  and  school-children 
assemblages.  This  band  has  accompanied  us  in  otir 
excursions  ;  and  we  have  also  been  favoured  with  the 
company  of  a  "  man  that  could  not  get  warm,"  whose 
shakmgs  and  lamentations  excited  the  risible  muscles 
of  some  who  know  how  to  be  serious  in  due  seasons. 
Should  neither  music  or  dancing  avail  sufficiently  to 
while  away  a  rainy  day,  perhaps  leap-frog  or  something 
else  that  will  suggest  itself  at  the  moment,  to  those  who 
are  well  disposed  towards  seeing  country  people  happy 
in  their  own  way. 

Although  I  am  aware  these  proceedings  have  been 
considered,  by  a  priori  objectionists,  likely  to  "  unsettle 
the  labourer,"  my  own  experience  has  proved  to  me 
that  we  all  get  up  the  morning  after  our  excursions 
already  shaken  into  our  respective  positions  and 
occupations,  as  completely  as  if  we  had  been  only 
dreaming  of  the  previous  day's  adventures.  We  may 
possibly  greet  each  other  with  an  additional  smile,  and  a 
somewhat  kindlier  feeling  than  when  we  met  two  days 
before.  My  testimony  will  weigh  little  with  a  farmer, 
ia  comparison  with  that  furnished  him  by  a  brother 
farmer.  Now  one  such  (I  might  say  more  than  one), 
has  assured  me  that  his  men  have  worked  most  cheer- 
fully, and  to  the  full  as  steadily,  after  onr  excursions  as 
ever  they  did  before.  They  have  afforded  subject  for 
conversation  for  many  a  day,  and  so  far  from  engender- 
ing anything  like  a  feeling  of  discontent,  the  effect  has 
been  the  reverse. 

If  you  require  me  to  continue  these  letters,  you 
must  append  an  c&c,  to  their  present  superscription.  I 
consider  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  article  and 
pamphlet  you  have  sent  me,  of  very  deep  interest  to  our 
agricultural  population.  I  will  think  the  matter  over, 
and  though  I  hardly  consider  myself  to  possess  suffi- 
cient experience  on  directly  educational  schemes  to 
make  my  testimony  of  much  value,  I  will  freely  give 
yon  my  opinion,  and  you  must  decide  for  yourself 
whether  you  think  it  fit  for  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  J.  S.  Henshw.  [We  sincerely  trust  that 
our  excellent  correspondent  will  favour  us  witli  many 
more  communications  on  such  a  subject  as  he  has 
selected.] 


with  the  head,  and  a  transverse  patch  on  the  first  seg 
ment  following  the  head,  black  ;  it  has  three  pairs  of 
articulated  legs  attached  in  pairs  to  the  first  three  seg- 
ments of  the  body,  the  fourth  and  fifth  segments  are 
legless,  each  of  the  four  following  segments  has  a  pair 
of  fleshy  prolegs,  and  there  is  another  pair  of  the  same 
kind  of  legs  attached  to  the  terminal  segment  of  the  body. 

The  caterpillar  is  full  grown  about  the  end  of  June, 
when  it  descends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  burrow  which 
it  has  formed  in  the  bud,  and  is  there  transformed  into  a 
shining  chestnut-brown  chrysalis,  which,  like  those  of  most 
internal-feeding  species,  has  the  head  furnished  with  a 
small  point  between  the  eyes,  and  the  segments  of  the 
abdomen  armed  with  double  rows  of  very  fine  points 
directed  backwards,  enabling  the  insect  to  move  itself 
about  in  its  retreat. 

The  perfect  insect  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
middle  of  July,  and  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  species 
of  Tortricidse.  It  is  likewise  far  from  common  in  our 
collections,  owing  probably  to  the  few  Fir  plantations 
of  any  extent  accessible  to  collectors.  It  is  the  Pha- 
laena  (Tinea)  Turionaua  of  Linnreus,  and  the  Orthot^nia 
Turionana  of  Curtis  and  Stephens,  and  it  varies  in 
the  expanse  of  its  fore  wings  from  half-an-inch  to 
11  lines  ;  the  fore  wings  are  of  a  bright,  fulvous 
orange  colour,  with  about  four  irregular  transverse 
anastomosing  silvery  streaks,  and  a  simple  one  on  the 
hinder  margin,  some  of  them  bifid  on  the  costa,  which 
has  one  or  two  small  silvery  dots  ;  the  extreme  hind 
margin  is  also  silvery,  with  a  very  slender  blackish  line 
at  the  base  of  the  fringes,  which  are  pale  ;  the  hind  wings 
are  dusky  leaden  coloured.  When  at  rest  it  sits  with  its 
wings  closed  on  the  trunks  of  the  Fir  trees.  The  female 
shortly  afterwards  lays  her  eggs  on  the  points  of  the 
buds  of  the  young  Silver  and  other  Fir  trees. 


important  feature  is  produced,  viz ,  contrast,  and  the 
picture  becomes  still  further  improved,  though  not  yet 
finished.  Would  not  an  edging  render  the  whole  more 
complete  ?  _  The  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  Rose 
would  be  singularly  improved,  and  reUeved  by  an  ever- 
green margin.  This  would  in  some  measure  help  as  it 
were  to  lift  the  group  from  the  earth,  and  place  it 
nearer  the  eye.  This  edging  may  be  of  Ivy  or  Coto- 
neaster  microphylla  or  Pemettya  mucronata,  or  in  fact 
any  low  dwarf  evergreen  shrub  kept  shorn  into  a 
formal  rim. 

In  the  above  I  have  shown  how  much  beauty  may 
be  exhibited  even  in  a  circular  bed,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  little  taste  and  forethought ;  but  these  simple  prin- 
ciples are  by  no  means  confined  to  a  Rose  bed ;  they 
can  be  carried  out  in  every  matter  relating  to  th& 
arrangement  of  a  garden,  so  that  unity  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  design  may  characterise  the  whole. 
When  a  contrary  state  of  things  prevail,  delight 
vanishes,  confusion  takes  the  place  of  order,  disgust 
that  of  pleasure  ;  and  instead  of  the  most  charming  of 
all  pursuits,  contributing  to  relieve  the  man  of  business 
from  the  oppressions  and  satieties  of  mind  usually 
resulting  from  close  application,  he  abandons  the  whole 
in  utter  dismay  and  hopelessness.  Pharo. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Pine-bdd  ToETflix. 

The  various  species  of  the  genus  Pinus  are  too  im- 
portant in  an  economic  point  of  view,  independent  of 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  them  from  their  great 
use  as  ornamental  trees,  not  to  render  the  economy  of 
the  different  insects  which  attack  them  worthy  of  at-  I 
tention,  with  a  view  to  preventing  or  diminishing  the  : 
mischief  which  they  produce,  and  tmfortunately  the 
number  of  different  insects  which  feed  upon  this  tribe 
of  trees  is  very  considerable,  several  of  which  are 
already  described  in  our  pages.  In  our  volume  for 
1845,  p.  456,  was  described  the  Hylobius  abietis,  which 
gnaws  the  young  shoots,  stripping  the  stems  of  their 
bark.  In  1846,  p.  740,  the  Hylurgus  pmiperda  was 
described,  which  burrows  into  the  main  shoots  of 
various  Conifers,  especially  preferring  the  Scotch 
Fir  ;  and  in  1844,  pp.  796  and  831,  are  described  some 
curious  minute  aphis-like  insects,  which  derive  their 
nourishment  by  sucking  the  juices  of  the  young  shoots 
of  the  Spruce  Fir. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  last  we  observed 
various  species  of  Pinus,  growing  in  the  ornamental 
grounds  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  to  be 
attacked  by  the  larvte  of  a  small  lepidopterous  insect. 
This  insect,  which  is  the  Tortrix  (Orthottenia)  Turio- 
nana, ordinarily  attacks  the  Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  sylves- 
tris),  and  the  black  Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  nigricans) ; 
but  we  observed  it  upon  Pinus  insignis,  ponderosa,  and 
Llaveana,  the  first  named  of  which  was  especially  more 
subjected  to  its  ravages. 

The  larvse  are  hatched  from  "the  eggs  deposited  by 
the  females  in  July,  in  the  course  of  10  or  12  days, 
when  they  immediately  penetrate  into  the  bud,  the 
centre  of  which  they  destroy,  and  descending  through 
the  heart  of  the  bud  to  its  base  they  then  attack  the 
adjoining  buds  ;  in  the  same  manner  not  only  destroy- 
ing the  central  shoot,  and  thus  preventing  the  straight 
and  elegant  growth  of  the  branches,  but  also  killing  the 
side  buds,  and  even  penetrating  into  the  tiu-pentine 
tubercles  with  which  some  of  these  Firs  abound.  By 
the  end  of  October  the  caterpillar  is  feasting  on  the 
mterior  of  the  largest  middle  bud,  beginning  below  that 
which  was  formed  for  the  following  year,  in  which  it 
spends  the  winter,  renewing  its  ravages  in  the  spring. 

ihe  larva  is  of  a  dark,  glossy,  purplish-brown  colour, 


Although  the  attacks  of  this  insect  on  the  different 
species  of  Pinus  is  rarely  of  sufficient  extent  to  effect 
the  destruction  of  the  trees,  yet  they  are  injured  in  their 
growth,  particularly  when  the  heart  bud  of  the  leading 
shoot,  which  forms  the  continuation  of  the  stem,  is  de- 
stroyed; and  when,  consequently,  the  straight  growth  of 
the  tree  is  prevented.  KoUar  suggests  that  nothing 
more  can  be  done  towards  the  destruction  of  this  in- 
sect than  destroying  the  turpentine  tumours,  particu- 
larly about  the  end  of  October,  while  the  caterpillars  are 
in  them,  or  cutting  off  and  burning  every  shoot  infected 
with  them.  The  latter  method  may  be  avoided,  and  the 
shoot  saved,  if  the  resinous  tubercle  is  destroyed  before 
the  caterpillar  penetrates  through  it  into  the  alburnum 
of  the  tree.  If  this  be  delayed  until  the  summer,  no- 
thing is  easier  than  the  destruction  of  the  insect  in  the 
pupa  state,  at  the  end  of  June,  smce  the  buds  which 
contain  the  insects  are  at  once  perceived  by  their  droop- 
ing and  dying  state  ;  on  breaking  these  off,  the  brown 
active  chrysalis  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  injured  part, 
and  children  may  be  easily  trained  to  cleanse  such  trees 
as  are  grown  as  ornamental  shrubs.  If  this  be  attended 
to,  and  the  chrysalids  destroyed,  the  injury  from  a  next 
year's  brood  of  caterpillars  will,  of  course,  be  prevented. 

The  figures  represent  the  perfect  moth  magnified,  the 
cross  lines  indicating  the  natural  size,  together  with  a 
twig  of  the  Fir,  consisting  of  three  buds,  all  of  which 
are  destroyed  by  the  boring  of  the  caterpillar  seen  within 
the  central  one.   J.  O.  IV. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
The  beauty  and  interest  which  a  garden  affords  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  disposition  of  its  individual  parts, 
even  the  arranging  and  planting  of  a  single  bed  require 
experienced  taste,  in  order  to  produce  effective  display. 
Take,  for  example,  a  Rose  bed  ;  imagine  the  kinds  to  be 
indiscriminately  mixed,  and  no  attention  to  have  been 
paid  to  their  respective  heights,  and  the  effect  produced 
by  such  a  medley  assemblage  will  be  immediately  felt  by 
any  person  possessing  taste,  and  accustomed  to  ob- 
servation. Let  us  further  suppose  such  a  bed  to  be 
circular,  and  the  effect  will  be  as  bad  as  it  well  could 
be,  unless  the  object  aimed  at  was  to  represent  wild  na- 
ture. The  taller  plants  should  have  been  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  the  others  arranged  so  as  gradually  to 
fall  to  the  outer  rim.  This  arrangement  would  advance 
us  a  step  J  but  let  us  proceed  further,  and  dispose  of 
the  trees  in  zones  or  circles.  In  this  way  we  give  the 
bed  the  expression  of  design.  For  be  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  we  are  discussing  gardening  in  an  artificial 
sense.  Now  let  us  go  a  little  further  still,  and  consider 
whether  there  be  not  yet  room  for  improvement ;  sup. 
pose  we  plant  one  colour  in  the  centre  circle,  and  so 
change  each  circle  until  we  reach  the  outer  one.  By 
such  a  classification  we  add  colour  as  well  as  design ; 
but  imagine  the  colours  to  be  so  arranged  that  another 


BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS.' 
No.  III. — Mechanical  Aviaries. — There  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  a  number  of  experiments  made  by 
the  curious,  to  see  if  birds  would  live  in  mechanical 
aviaries  ;  many  and  various  are,  and  have  been,  the 
cruelties  practised  in  consequence.  By  mechanical 
aviaries,  I  mean  an  extensive  space  fitted  up  witli 
fanciful  papier  mache  ornaments,  and  erections  of 
painted  wood,  in  the  form  of  artificial  houses,  cottages, 
&e.  ;  with  trees,  wind-mills,  water-mills,  foimtains  of 
real  water,  flowing  brooks,  rivulets,  and  other  similar 
adjuncts ;  the  ensemble  intended  to  convey  to  the  be- 
holder the  idea  of  a  rural  landscape. 

The  arrangement  and  disposal  of  these  objects  has, 
to  the  eye,  a  very  pictorial  effect ;  and  when  the  sails 
of  the  wind-mill  are  at  work,  and  the  water  is  seen 
flowing  from  the  mill  above,  meandering  in  its  progress 
through  the  valleys  beneath,  the  effects  are  curious,  the 
illusion  is  complete.  When,  however,  "  song  birds " 
are  introduced  into  the  back-ground,  to  assist  the  artist 
in  animating  his  landscape,  and  expected  to  be  "happy  " 
in  a  "  Deserted  Village "  like  this,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  at  all  assimilating  with  their 
natural  habits,  the  whole  affair  becomes  farcical  in  the 
extreme,  realising  the  old  adage  most  felicitously — that 
"  there  is  but  one  Btep  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
culous." As  well  might  the  mighty  King  of  Brob- 
dignag  have  laid  himself  down  on  a  bed  at  Lilli- 
put,  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length,  and  ex- 
pected to  have  slept  soundly  without  being  com- 
fortably tucked  up.  Strangely  indeed  must  things 
be  out  of  tune,  when  a  carpenter  usurps  the  place 
of  a  winged  chorister,  and  plays  "  first  fiddle  "  in  an 
aviary  ! 

These  mechanical  aviaries  are,  for  the  most  part, 
attached  to  the  rear  of  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
house  or  mansion ;  and  are  viewed  by  throwing  up  a 
window,  which,  when  raised,  discloses  the  whole  mimic 
scene.  The  space  allotted  to  the  unhappy  feathered  tribe 
doomed  to  inhabit  these  miniature  villages,  when  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  spectator's  observation,  is  cruelly 
small,  and  altogether  ill-adapted  for  their  comfort ;  nor 
can  their  existence  under  such  circumstances  be  of  long 
duration.  The  whole  disposition  of  the  place  and  its 
objects  is  unnatural — Nature  being  entirely  sacrificed 
for  (so  called)  effect.  If  such  conceits  as  these  must  be 
perpetrated,  be  it  so  ;  but,  then,  spare  no  expense  in 
making  the  "  acting "  inhabitants  comfortable  and 
happy  "behind  the  scenes,"  as  well  as  "before  the 
curtain."     Verbum  sat. 

A  very  large  picturesque  aviary,  precisely  similar  to 
the  one  I  have  been  describing,  was,  some  years  since, 
to  be  seen,  by  favour,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of 
our  fashionable  squares  at  the  west.  It  was  erected  by 
an  aged,  wealthy  gentleman,  since  deceased.  Fame, 
with  her  trumpet  tongue,  had  brought  my  aviary  under 
his  notice  ;  and  enquiring  the  whereabouts  of  my  house 
of  business  in  town,  he  paid  me  a  complimentary  visit. 

Some  days  subsequently,  my  new  acquaintance  called, 
by  appointment,  with  an  ample  carriage-load  of  gay 
folk  at  my  rural  villa — to  view  what  they  termed  **  the 
Exhibition."  While  walking  through  the  rooms,  the 
old  gentleman  and  his  retinue  expressed,  and  I  firmly 
believe  experienced,  the  utmost  astonishment  and  be- 
wilderment at  what  they  saw  ;  and  seemed  amazed  at 
the  cleanliness  and  method  observable  throughout  the 
building. 

Of  course  I  talked  to  them,  as  is  my  wont  when 
speaking  about  my  pets,  in  a  frank  and  most  expressive 
manner,  de!  ailing  the  little  endearments  of  my  feathered 
family,  and  dwelling  impressively  on  their  attachments, 
recognitions,  friendships,  tricks,  and  little  manceuvres  to 
win  my  favour  ;  not  failing  to  catalogue  also  their  faults, 
jealousies,  and  tempers,  &c. ;  dwelling  on  these  latter, 
however,  as  lightly  as  might  be. 

All  this  was  de  trap,  evidently  quite  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  my  visitors.  The  ladies  in  particular — 
with  one  memorable  exception* — seemed  to  regard  me 

*=  On  thia  particular  occasion  was  beautifully  iliastrated  »be 
remark  of  one  of  our  good  old  writers — "As  by  the  friction  of 
two  pieces  of  ice  heat  may  be  extracted,  so  in  the  coldest  bosom 
may  dwell  a  warmth  that  only  waits  for  some  favourable  cir- 
cumstance to  bring  it  into  action."  I  could  but  lament,  t-. 
ttiink  how  soon  the  bright  spark  kindled  might  be  eitingoisbcd 
by  *'  strange  fire  .'  " 
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as  a  remarkable  phenomenon  ;  indeed,  I  confess  I  felt 
myself  such,  while  in  their  company.  The  lady  I  have 
jnst  adverted  to  deserves,  however,  honourable  mention. 
She  evidently  possessed  a  "soul,"  for  she  listened 
attentively,  patiently,  I  may  add  affectionately,  to  my 
iittle  story  throughout ;  becoming  every  moment  more 
and  more  interested.  Between  myself  and  my  readers, 
I  could  have  found  it  in  my  very  heart  to  have  given 
this  fair  specuneu  of  humanity  one  of  my  choicest 
birds,  had  it  been  comme  ilfaut  on  so  short  an  acquaints 
ance.  But  as  it  was  not,  I  merely  gave  her  an  ex- 
pressive look,  signifying  I  would  if  I  dared.  My  look 
was  understood  ;  my  wish  thoroughly  comprehended. 
A  sweet  smile  ratified  the  fact.  Let  me  add,  I  have 
never  seen  her  since. 

"  liS  it  possible,"  mused  I,  after  my  visitors  had 
departed,  "  that  such  people  as  these  can  be  fond  of 
birds  1  Or  can  they  indeed  be  said  to  possess  any  of 
the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  I  If  so,  'tis  passing 
strange."  But  now  for  my  retura-visit  to  the  weat-end 
aviary. 

I  paid  my  visit  late  in  the  autimin.  Sir  John 
Shoulder-knot,  in  the  absence  of  the  family,  ushered 
me  into  an  elegantly-furnished  chamber  ;  and  on 
presenting  my  card  of  entriJe,  the  window  was  thrown 
up,  disclosing  a  very  pretty  romantic  village,  con- 
structed just  in  the  manner  already  detailed.  My 
ffemarka  on  what  I  saw,  shall  be  brief. 

Observing  only  one  or  two  very  miserable  looking  birds 
in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  I  anxiously  turned 
round  to  enquire  the  cause.  Sir  John  informed  me, 
that  since  the  inclement  weather  had  set  in,  most  of  the 
ibirds,  having  no  fire  or  artificial  warmth  near  their 
habitation,  had  perished  from  the  cold.  He  added, 
«'  I  do  not  think.  Sir,  the  few  which  are  left  will  live 
long."  Nor  did  I.  The  hand  of  death  was  visibly 
about  to  close  their  eyes  for  ever  ! 

I  hesitated  not  to  speak  my  mind  fully  upon  the 
cruelty  of  this  neglect ;  and  intimated  to  the  man  in 
-plush,  a  desire  to  have  my  remarks  faithfully  reported. 
The  rejoinder  was  short  and  pithy  :  "  Master  says,  Sir, 
if  they  die,  they  die  ;  if  they  Uve,  they  live." 

Not  long  after  this,  I  heard  that  the  whole  had 
perished,  and  that  the  wealthy  owner  of  the  romantic 
village  had  been  recently  seen  in  the  classic  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Seven  Dials  (preparatory,  doubtless,  to  a 
refit),  bargaining  for  a  robin,  a  chaffinch,  and  a  hedge- 
sparrow,  whose  fate,  alas  !  might  too  surely  be  foretold. 

1  have  introduced  this  episode,  in  connection  with 
the  general  subject,,  in  the  hope  that,  when  it  meets  the 
«ye  of  other  similar  bird-fanciers — very  many  such  I 
fear  there  arc — it  may  carry  conviction  with  it.  Every 
man  and  every  woman,  no  doubt,  do  "  think  "  at  some 
period  of  their  lives.  I  have,  therefore,  merely  sup- 
plied the  "  materials"  for  their  meditation.  Quicapil 
illefacil.   William  Kidd,  New-road,  Hammersmith. 


drainage  ;  for  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  wiU  vary  as  the  moisture.  Remove 
the  water,  and  air,  heated  by  the  sun, 
will  take  its  place.  We  shall  find  these 
two  points  fully  established  as  neces- 
sary, if  we  apply  to,  as  our  test,  the 
nature  of  those  circumstances  under 
which  the  Vine  most  flourishes.  Thus, 
we  before  stated,  that  it  loves  to  grow 
on  the  steep  sides  of  mountains  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  many  rocky  districts,  the 
cultivators  are  iu  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing up  soil  in  baskets  in  which 
to  plant  the  young  Vine ;  so  that 
it  cannot  strike  deep  on  account 
of  the  underlying  rock  ;  and  the 
drainage  is 'very  rapid.  No  season,  I 
am  convinced,  will  be  found  in  which 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  solar 
heat  to  ripen  Grapes,  if  we  could  over- 
come the  bad  effect  of  the  cold  winds 
and  rain.  C.  A. 


As  folly  goes  out, 
wisdom  comes 
ia. 


THE  •WINDOW  GARDENS  OF  LONDON. 

Either  amateur  gardeners  are  become  more  skilful, 
the  London  atmosphere  much  clearer,  or  the  specula- 
tions of  byegone  days  were  fallacious,  for  during  a  recent 
stroll  from  Belgravia  to  Temple-bar  the  appearance  of 
the  numerous  balcony  gardens  (and  they  are  become 
quite  a  feature  in  the  street  scenery  of  the  great  metro- 
polis) was  directly  opposite  to  what  one  would  infer  if  he 
had  lived  in  the  country  all  his  life,  and  formed  his 
opinions  from  what  he  had  read  of  the  soot-loaded  air 
of  London.  The  plants  for  the  greater  part  were  in 
luxuriant  health.  Scarlet  Geraniums  with  leaves  of  a 
tint  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  window-sill  of  a 
villa  at  Hampstead  ;  and  mingled  with  them  were 
trusses  of  flowers  in  every  way  beautiful ;  and  1  could 
not  admire  them  without  mentally  ruminating  upon  the 
amount  of  gratification  which  their  owners  must  derive 
from  the  possession  of  such  objects  in  localities  where 
there  is  so  little  to  remind  one  of  the  green  fields  and 
flowery  banks,  of  sunny  skies  and  summer  rambles. 

Foremost  as  a  window  plant  in  the  closer  streets  is 
the  trailing  Lysimachia  nummularia  (Money-wort)  of 
our  English  meadows,  and  a  very  pretty  and  graceful 
adjunct  to  a  London,  or  indeed  any  balcony,  it  certainly 
is.  In  Essex-street,  leading  from  the  Strand,  is  a  win. 
dow  garden  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude.  Lysi- 
machias.  Geraniums,  Chrysanthemums,  and  numerous 
other  plants,  were  rambling  with  a  luxuriance  quite 
incompatible  with  the  ordinary  ideas  of  a  floral  display 
in  London.     And  in  almost  every  street,  however  appa- 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  A  HELPMATE 

TO  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MIND  ; 

OB,  TWO  BIRDS  KILLED  WflTH  ONE  STONE. 

[FOE  COTTAGEES.l 

No.  II.— How  best  to  fasten  fruit  trees 
io  a  wall ;  an  ofishoot  of  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  fastening  of  Vines    a  bosom  friend 
I  with  a  great  respect  for  scarlet  waist-    saved  from   be- 
^ats,and  with  a  hope  of  sparmg  the   ^omio^,|  Public 
pang  of  nailmg  them  to  walls,  to  serve   of^  age. 
-as  princely  homes  for  Grape-consuming 
insects,  would  recommenda  plan,  though 
perhaps  more  laborious  and  expensive 
at  first,  will  certainly  save  labour  and 
money  in  the  end. 

Let  the  industrious  and  improving 
read  and  do  it,  the  idle  and  old  ways 
may  pass  on.  Strain  painted  wire 
(No.  13),  over  the  wall,  at  about  \  of 
an  inch  from  it,  and  1  foot  from  each 
other  by  means  of  stay-nails;  (that  is, 
flat  pieces  of  iron  about  3  inches  long, 
and  h  of  an  inch  broad,  sharpened  at 
one  end,  and  having  a  hole  drilled 
through  at  the  other);  one  of  these 
should  be  used  every  2  feet  in  distance, 
the  wire  passing  through  the  hole,  and 
i)eing  fastened  at  either  end.  The  wire 
«an  be  strained  either  in  an  upright 
position,  or  lengthways,  as  most  conve- 
nient. The  Vine  rods  can  be  fastened 
to  these  by  bass  ;  the  smaller  branches 
by  twigs  stretched  across.  Another, 
perhaps^  cheaper  plan  is  to  dri|Ve  suffi- 
ciently large  headed  hails,  or  stay-nails 
(with  holes  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  fastening  used  to  pass  through)  into 
the  wall,  at  the  required  distances. 
.  Under  the  waistcoat  system,  I  should 
"have  here  recommended  frequent  lune- 
washing,  to  keep  the  wall  free  from 
.  insects,  but  this,  I  think,  will  now  be 
found  unnecessary. 

How  to  supply  the  want  of  heat  to 
the  roots  of  Vines. 

In  the  neat  place,  we  have  to  reflect 
how  we  can  supply  the  heat  that  is  re- 
quired to  the  parts  of  the  Vine  under 
Uhe  ground  (viz.,  the  roots)  and  though  it 
-  be  of  equal  importance,  it  is  not  usually 
.enough  attended  to.     To  effect  this  we 
must  force  the  roots  as  near  the  surface 
.  as  possible.^ We  must  also  insure  good 


No  harbour ,  no 
rats  ;  no  rats,  no 
cats. 


Kirk's  Plum  is  really  good.  The  Precoce  de  Tours, 
one  of  our  least  hardy  Plums,  I  have  some  pleasant 
recollections  of  ;  three  very  large  standard  trees,  planted 
by  my  great  grandfather,  used  in  my  boyhood  to  bear 
once  in  four  or  five  years  a  tolerably  good  crop, 
worth  gathermg  to  send  to  market ;  in  other  seasons 
only  a  very  thin  sprinkling.  In  these  seasons  of 
scarcity  we,  the  boys,  had  the  privilege  of  shaking  the 
trees  and  appropriating  the  Plums  to  ourselves.  What 
•'  jolly  "  seasons  they  were,  and  how  often  they  came  ! 
This  Plum  is  indeed  only  fit  for  a  wall .  The  Early 
Prolific,  mentioned  at  p.  663,  is  a  seedling  raised  from  it 
with  smooth  instead  of  downy  shoots  as  that  has,  and 
with  blossoms  so  hardy  as  to  withstand  nine  degrees  of 
frost  on  the  3d  of  last  May,  which  killed  every  thing 
besides,  among  fruit.  The  trees  are  standards.  Its 
fruit  is  perhaps  a  little  longer  than  those  of  its  parent 
it  is  more  juicy,  and  brisk  in  flavour ;  in  shape  and 
appearance  much  like  it.  It  is  indeed  a  Precoce  de 
Tours  hardenized.-  Why  should  not  we  gardeners 
make  a  word  l  There  is  another  seedling  from  the 
same  parentage  like  the  above,  now  common  in  the 
nurseries  ;  for  both  have  been  in  being  nearly  20  years, 
called  the  Early  Favourite.  This  has  downy  shoots,  ia 
a  trifle  earlier,  of  higher  flavour,  but  not  so  hardy.  "  J. 
B.  W."  should  tell  us  where  he  Uves,  and  whether  he  cul- 
tivates the  Plums  he  mentions  as  standards,  or  against 
walls,  as  such  information  satisfies  readers  and  prevents 
many  enquiries.  Your  correspondent  has  omitted  to 
mention  two  very  valuable  and  very  hardy  late  Plums, 
Goes  Late  Red,  and  St.  Martin's  Zwetsche,  a  yellow 
Plum  of  excellent  quality  and  most  profuse  bearer,  as 
a  standard  or  pyramid.  R. 

Peach  Stocks. — About  10  years  ago  I  planted,  by 
way  of  experiment,  a  Grosse  Mignonne  Peach  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  small  pit,  and  trained  it  right  and  left  to  a 
trellis  a  foot  from  the  glass.  As  it  increased  in  growth 
I  kept  giving  it  more  room,  and  it  progressed  tolerably 
well ;  but  I  never  felt  satisfied  with  it.  In  one  year, 
however  (1847),  I  gathered  8  dozen  of  fine  fruit  from 
it,  in  July  and  August ;  but  with  that  exception  it 
never  produced  more  than  a  few  dozen,  until  this  year, 
when  I  had  10  dozen  well  set  and  stoned  on  it.  In 
July,  however,  when  the  swelling  process  was  going  on, 
it  died,  just  before  the  crop  was  ripe.  The  cause  of 
death  was,  the  stock  being  one  mass  of  gum  and 
canker.  I  never  perceived  the  stock  to  be  affected 
before  this  season.  It  was  either  a  Peach  or  Nectarine 
stock,  as  I  ascertained  by  a  sucker  which  sprang  up 
from  a  surface  root.  Gardeners  should  beware  of 
the  kind  of  "stocks "such  trees  are  "worked"  on. 
Why  not  bud  them  on  the  old  Mussel  Plum,  as 
formerly,  which  is  clear  and  bright  as  glass.  In  the 
"  Theory  of  Horticulture,"  p.  239,  you  say,  concerning 


rently  unsuited  for  gardening  operation^  wmdows  full!    tocks,"  It   is    sometimes    desirable   to   iiicrease   the 


of  healthy  plants  are  sure  to  gratify  the  eye  of  the 
pedestrian. 

There  is  one  curcnmstance  upon  which  I  must  beg  to 
become  criticaL  I  know  I  touch  upon  a  delicate  point, 
yet  I  feel  assured  that  those  numerous  window  gar- 
deners who  read  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  take  the 
little  bit  of  criticism  in  the  same  spirit  as  it  is  given.  I 
allude  to  the  red  pots,  which  offend  the  eye  at  every 
turn,  and  materially  detract  from  the  otherwise  plea- 
surable sensations  conveyed  by  the  healthy  plants  occu- 
pying them.  Not  satisfied  with  the  self  colour  of  the 
pots  (in  itself  quite  bad  enough)  their  possessors  anoint 
them  with  some  pigment  of  a  fiery  red  colour,  quite 
distressing  to  look  at.  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  to 
account  for  a  seeming  anomaly  in  this  respect,  which  I 
observed  at  a  mansion,  I  think,  in  Belgrave-square. 
At  the  first  floor  windows  were  some  plants  rejoicing  in 
all  the  pride  of  newly  coloured  red  pots,  and  in  that 
immediately  above  them  some  neatly  executed  vases,  in 
imitation  of  stone,  were  the  receptacles  of  some  plants 
in  every  way  similar  to  those  in  scarlet  livery.  The 
contrast  was  so  marked  that  I  could  not  but  pause  to 
admire  the  one,  and  to  notice  how  exceedingly  flie  other 
suffered  by  the  comparison.  George  Lovell. 


TRADE  MEMORANDA. 
Mr.   William  Bendall,  of   Stockbridge,  has  just 
favoured  Mr.  Small,  Nurseryman,  Colnbrook,  with  an 
extensive  order.     Was  there  not  a  person  with  some 
such  name  lately  in  Winchester  jail  3 


Home  Correspondence. 

Plums. — I  have  long  been  a  cultivator  of  fruits,  and 
have  seen  them  in  many  sites  and  soils,  in  every  part  of 
England,  and  in  many  on  the  Continent,  and  I  now 
feel  more  than  ever  the  extreme  caution  required  in 
publishing  an  opinion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any 
particular  variety.  Such  were  my  reflections  on  read- 
ing the  article  at  p.  678,  headed  "  Select  Plums." 
Your  correspondent,  "  J.  B.  W.,"  received  fruit  of  the 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  on  the  10th  inst.,  after  a 
journey  from  France  :  and  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion 
of  it.  Now  this  is  at  least  more  than  a  fortnight  after 
its  perfect  maturity  here;  for  in  England,  South  of 
Trent,  it  ripens  as  nearly  as  possible,  allowing  for  the 
variation  of  our  seasons,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
September  ;  and  when  fully  ripe  and  slightly  shrivelled 
at  the  stalk,  it  is  brimfuU  of  a  rich,  sugary,  refreshing 
juice.  In  my  opinion  it  is  more  grateful  to  the  palate 
than  the  Green-gage,  which,  when  fully  ripe,  fatigues 
the  taste  with  its  lusciousness.  I  ate  some  fruit  of  the 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  from  my  tree,  I  think  about  the 
15th  inst.;  they  had  lost  their  juice,  and  were  not  good. 
The  Queen  Mother  Plum,  as  you  well  know,  is  a  small 
Plum,  good  enough,  but  not  worthy  of  much  notice. 


hardiness  of  a  variety,  and  grafting  or  budding  appears 
to  produce  this  effect  to  a  certain  extent ;  not,  indeed, 
by  the  stock  communicating  to  the  scion  any  of  its  own 
power  of  resisting  cold,  but  by  the  stock  being  better 
suited  to  the  soil  of  latitudes  colder  than  that  from 
which  the  scion  comes,  and  consequently  requuring  a 
lower  bottom-heat  to  arouse  its  excitability."  Mr. 
Knight,  indeed,  denies  this  fact,  because  "  the  root 
which  Nature  gives  to  each  seedling  plant  must  be  well, 
if  not  best,  calculated  to  support  it ;"  and  it  is  so,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  species  was  first  created, 
but  without  this  addition.  The  paragraph  in  inverted 
commas  is  specious  only,  not  just.  Probably  in  Persia, 
the  native  country  of  the  Peach,  that  species,  or  its  wild 
type  the  Almond,  is  the  best  stock  for  the  former  fruit, 
because  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  that  in  which  it 
was  created  to  grow ;  but  in  a  climate  like  that  of  England^ 
the  temperature  of  whose  soil  is  so  much  lower  than  that 
of  Persia,  the  Plum  on  which  the  Peach  takes  freely,  is  a 
"  hardy  native,  and  suited  to  such  soU,  and  its  roots  ai^ 
aroused  from  their  winter  sleep,  by  an  amount  of 
warmth  unsuited  to  the  Peach.  And  experience  in  this 
case  completely  confirms  what  theory  teaches ;  for, 
although  there  may  be  a  few  healthy  trees  in  this 
country  growing  upon  Almond  stocks,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  greater  part  of  those  which  have  been 
planted  have  failed ;  whUe  in  the  warm  soil  of  Franca 
and  Italy,  it  is  the  stock  on  which  most  of  all  the  old 
trees  have  been  budded."  The  above  quotation  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  what  stock  a  gardener  should  prefer,  and 
what  stock  a  nurseryman  should  reject.  JV.  Brown, 
Merevale  Hall, 

Liverpool  Parks.— In  justice  to  Mr.  Milner,  by  whom 
Mr.  Paxton's  plans  for  the  Prmce's  Park,  Liverpool, 
were  executed,  I  beg  to  correct  a  mistake  in  the  leading 
article  of  last  week's  Chronicle,  where  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  work  at  that  park  has  been  ascribed  to  me. 
The  only  park  here  with  which  I  can  claun  any  con- 
nexion is  the  Birkenhead  Park,  designed  by  Mr.  Paxton, 
and  formed  by  me,  under  his  inspection.  Edward  Kemp, 
Birkenhead  Park,  Oct.  28. 

Names  of  Seeds.— I  have  been  considerably  struck 
by  the  letter  of  your  correspondent  "  D.,_Woolwich," 
on  the  subject  of  Grass  seeds  (p.  684,  c),  in  which  ha 
complains  that  he  cannot  understand  the  Latin  names 
of  the  Grasses  recommended  by  you.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  sends  a  list  of  names  which  he  does  under- 
stand, some  of  which  it  is  probable  that  we  all  apply 
in  a  similar  manner,  namely,  red  and  white  Clover, 
Cocksfoot,  and  Rye-grass ;  but  what  does  he  mean 
by  "  suckling,"  «  hay  seeds,"  and  «  Cock-grass  V  Surely 
these  local  names  are  quite  as  puzzling  as  the  scientific 
names  given  by  you.  Local  names  must  always  ba 
ambiguous,  for  I  have  found  that  the  same  name  is 
applied  in  different  districts  to  different  plants ;  and^it 
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is,  probably,  quite  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  Bame 
plant  has  usually  several  local  names.  How,  then,  is 
the  inquirer  in  one  district  to  understand  an  answer  if 
it  is  conveyed  in  local  names  alone  ?  He  may  very 
possibly -be  led  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Grasses  quite 
different  irom  those  recommended.  _  The  only  mode 
by  which  certainty  can  be  attained  is,  that  of 
which  your  correspondent  complains,  namely,  the 
nse  of  the  scientific  names  of  the  plants  which  are 
known  to  all  good  seedsmen,  to  whom  alone  any  wise 
man  will  apply  for  his  seed.  You-have  given  :the  list 
again,-  and  added  what  you  justly  call,  "  the  Latin 
names  translated  ; "  and  I  put  it  to  your  correspondent 
to  say  if  he  is  any  the  wiser  for  that  iranslation.  He 
■will  understand  the  few  of  them  which  are  not  really 
translations,  but  substitutions  of  universally-known 
English  names  for  the  scientific  ones,  but  surely  the 
others  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  unknown  to  him  as  the 
Latin  terms  themselves'  Where  a  real  English  name 
exists  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  used,  but  can  see  no 
.  use  in  requiring  people  to  learn  a  name  translated  into 
.  English  which  will  be  understood  only  by  those  few  who 
have  learned  it,  whilst  the  Latin  or  scientific  name  is 
intelligible  to  all  seedsmen  who  understand  their  trade 
ihroughout  the  world.  Allow  me,  ui  conclusion,  most 
-  strongly  to  recommend  your  correspondents  to  avoid 
the  nse  of  local  terms  in  their  communications.  You 
will  remember,  and  so  will  most  of  your  readers,  very 
,  numerous  instances  of  ambiguity  caused  by  their  use. 
All  who  have  not  the  means  of  learning  a  scientific  or 
generally  used  English  name  for  that  about  which  they 
write,  should  send  a  specimen  to  you  for  your  determi- 
nation, in  order  that  the  true  name  may  be  inserted  in 
their  communications.   C.  C.  B. 

The  Plum  as  a  Pyramidal  Tree. — For  some  few 
years  I  have  amused  myself  by  forming  my  Plum  trees 
into  pyramids,  feeling  convinced  that.no  other  mode  of 
cultivating  our  hardy  fruits  is  so  eligible  for  small 
,  gardens.  I  vr'as  induced  to  take  extra  pains,  on  account 
of  observing  that  our  neighbours  the  French,  so  famous 
in  their  cultivation  of  pyramids,  failed  to  a  certain  ex. 
tent  with  the  Plum  ;  as  their  trees,  I  observed,  onbeing 
pruned  to  that  shape  made  too  vigorous  shoots,  and 
were  inclined  to  gum.  They  do  not  know  the  value  of 
root-pruning,  and  will  not  listen  to  it ;  I  do,  and  there- 
fore felt  some  hope  of  success.  At  first  I  commenced 
to  root-prune  once  in  two  or  three  years,  but  I  soon 
;  found  that  was  not  enough,  for  tha  Plum  makes  roots 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  check  it ;  I  have  now, 
therefore,  for  the  last  three  years  root-pruned  annually, 
.  early  in  autumn.  My  success  is  perfect ;  this  I  have 
generally  done  in  September,  soon  after  gathering  the 
'fruit,  but  this  year  not  having  any  fruit,  and  awakened 
ty  your  article  on  "  Summer  Root- Pruning,"  given  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  July,  I  operated  on  them  in 
August;  the  trees  almost  immediately  went  to  rest, 
and  are  now  pictures  of  forthcoming  fruitfulness.  The 
operation  is  so  simple,  that  any  one  may  exercise  it 
without  any  fear  of  failure.  Let  me  attempt  to  describe 
it;  and  yet  how  irksome  it  is  to  have  to  employ  so  many 
words  about  what  one  can  tell  and  do  in  a  few  minutes. 
Open  a  circular  trench,  18  inches  deep  (for  the  Plum 
does  not  root  deeply)  round  by  one  tree  18  inches  from 
its  stem  ;  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  this  distance 
will  be  enough  ;  increase  the  diameter  of  the  circle  as 
years  roll  on,  but  very  slowly,  not  more  than  from  1  to 
2  inches  in  a  year,  aud  cut  off  every  root  and  fibre  with 
•a  sharp  knife.  This  operation  may  be  likened  to  the 
manner  in  which  old  folks  talk  of  the  way  in  which 
they  used  to  cut  the  hair  of  poor  workhouse  boys,  viz., 
place  a  basin  on  the  boy's  head  and  trim  off  the  hair 
round  its  rim — in  short,  the  "  workhouse  cut ; "  then 
when  your  roots  are  so  trimmed,  introduce  a  spade 
nnder  one  side  of  the  tree  and  heave  it  over,  so  as  not 
to  leave  a  single  tap  root.  Fill  in  the  mould  ;  if  the 
weather  is  dry  give  the  tree  a  soaking  of  water,  and  it 
is  finished.  If  your  soil  is  poor,  give  a  top-dressing 
of  manure,  to  be  washed  in  by  winter  rains.  The  follow- 
ing summer  pinch  off  the  ends,  in  June,  of  any  shoots 
that  seem  inclined  to  push  more  than  4  inches,  and  thin 
those  out  with  the  knife  that  are  too  crowded  ;  the 
result  will  be  a  handsome  and  highly  prolific  pyramidal 
tree.  Plums  are  not  yet  half  appreciated  ;  for,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  many  new  and  good  varieties,  they 
are  in  season  from  July  till  November,  for  the  dessert 
and  for  the  kitchen.    T.  R. 

Stent's  Kidney  Potato, — Alluding  to  your  account  of 
my  seedling,  given  at  p.  659,  I  beg  to  protest  against 
the  plan  pursued  by  you  in  its  cultivation  ;  and  my  rea- 
son for  so  doing  is  the  result  of  my  own  practical  expe- 
rience with  the  same  kind  of  Potato  for  the  last  three 
years.  I,  however,  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  no 
one  can  determine  what  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt  with 
the  Potato,  under  various  circumstances,  the  accounts 
from  practical  men  being  so  conflicting.  I  planted  this 
year  half  an  acre  with  my  seedling,  on  ground  which 
had  been  well  manured  in  autumn,  and  had  been  laid 
np  rough  through  the  winter.  The  sets  were  all  planted 
whole — a  point  of  great  importance,  and  they  had  not 
been  allowed  to  sprout  before  they  were  planted.  It 
was  late  before  they  made  their  appearance  above 
ground,  but  every  plant  grew  well,  and  possessed  a 
■.healthy  appearance,  until  the  beginning  of  September, 
•when  the  leaf  became  spotted,  and  showed  marks  of 
disease.  Past  experience  having  convinced  me  that  the 
plan  of  removing  the  tops  does  not  prevent  the  progress 
of  disease,  but  that  it  tends  greatly  to  diminish  the  size 
ot  the  crop,  I  allowed  them  to  grow  until  they  were  quite 
npe,  which  was  about  the  24th  September,  when  I 
commenced  diggmg  them,  aud  I  am  happy  to  state 


that  I  have  a  very  abundant  produce,  though  not  so 
large  as  on  previous  years,  and  it  is  nearly  clean  of 
disease,  at  least  not  more  than  half  a  bushel  is  at  all 
affected  out  of  4^  tons,  from  half  an  acre  of  ground  ; 
and,  as  regards  quality,  they  are  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  any  other  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  reports  of 
several  respectable  gentlemen  in  tliis  neighbourhood, 
whom  I  supplied  with  a  few  sets  in  spring,  perfectly 
confirm  the  above  statement,  and  they  are  of  opinion 
that  my  seedling  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  gene- 
rally cultivated.    IT'.  Stent,  Stockworth. 

Fry's  Sulphuraior. — I  have  no  desire  to  occupy  your 
pages  with  useless  controversy,  that  savours  only  of 
party  interest,  from  which  no  public  good  can  be  de- 
rived ;  but,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
state  that  when  my  friend  Mr.  Epps  wrote  to  me  for 
my  machine,  he  did  not  mention  for  what  purpose  he 
intended  it  to  be  applied  ;  had  he  stated  that  his  object 
was  to  diffuse  sulphur  amongst  the  Hop  plants,  I  should 
have  informed  him  that  for  that  purpose  it  was  of  little 
use.  I  have  previously  mentioned  that  the  machine 
sent  to  Mr.  Epps  was  a  copy  of  the  original  one  which 
I  first  introduced  ;  sixonly  of  these  were  made,  when 
improvements  suggested  themselves.  Mr.  Epps  states, 
with  reference  to  the  one  he  received  from  me,  tliat  it  was 
of  little  or  no  use,  throwing  the  sulphur  scarcely  6  inches, 
and  that  in  a  very  imperfect  and  clotted  condition. 
Now,  this  is  a  mistake,  which  I  am  prepared  to  prove, 
as  I  happen  to  have  in  my  possession  one  of  these  now 
discarded  machines.  Wiih  it  I  can  throw  the  sulphur 
I  2  feet,  in  a  finely  diffused  state,  by  simply  reducing  any 
lumps  that  might  be  found  in  it,  and  using  it  perfectly 
dry  ;  aud  I  advisedly  assert  that  whatever  machine 
may  be  employed,  this  important  point  must  not  be 
overlooked,  as  the  least  humidity  will  cause  the  particles 
of  sulphur  to  adhere,  and  impede  the  perfect  action  of 
the  machine.  Having  had  occasion  to  apply  sulphur 
rather  extensively  this  season  to  various  crops,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  mildew,  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  a  far  more  efficient  mode  might  be  adopted 
than  that  hitherto  used  either  by  myself  or  any  one 
else,  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  the 
machine  sent  to  Mr.  Epps.  I  however  soon  found, 
by  experience,  that  although  I  could  use  my  first 
contrivance  advantageously,  in  some  cases  it  was  not 
adapted  for  general  purposes.     This  was  no  sooner  dis. 


genera  and  ill-understood  old  ones,  that  the  work  is  too 
much  for  one  individual  to  do  properly.  The  jungles 
on  the  plains  are  inaccessible  (for  malaria).  During  the 
rains  we  are  confined  to  the  liills,  and  mere  excursions 
to  the  Terai  of  a  -few  hours.  The  latter,  too,  is  so  under 
water  that  the  flora  is  much  poorer  than  we  expected, 
and  elevations  of  2000  and  5000  feet  are  probably  by 
far  the  richest  in  number  and  curiosity  of  species. 
Luxuriance  is  confined  to  the  flanks  of  the  hills  facing 
the  plains  of  Assam  and  S^lhet,  -and  to  the  gulleys 
leading  up  thence.  The  hill-tops  are  naked  of  much 
trees,  and  grassy,  producing  a  very  European  vegeta- 
tion. Orchideae  are  by  far  the  most  remarkable  natural 
family,  and  will  probahly  form  fully  one-tenth  of  the 
Phaenogamous  flora.  Grasses  are  the  largest  family.  I 
gathered  50  species  in  one  afternoon,  in  a  seven  miles 
walk,  at  4500  and  5000- feet  elevation;  only  three  of 
them  naturalised  ;  almost  all  were  tropical  genera.  We 
dissect  and  describe  everything  we  possibly  can,  but  put 
far  more  into  spirits,  especially  curious  tissues,  fruits, 
&c.,  the  flowers  of  Orchide£e,  of  which  we  shall  have  a 
fine  collection,  at  your  service  I  need  not  say.  We 
look  about  for  monsters,  of  which  I  saw  a  most  extra- 
ordinary and  suggestive  one  in  Calcutta,  a  double  Dendro- 
bium.  By  the  way  the  alternation  of  the  placentae  with 
the  stigmata  which  you  quote  as  objectionable  to  the 
ordinary  view  of  Orchidese  structure  is  surely  very 
common,  aud  not  alone  in  Monocotyledonous  plants. 
I  have  a  beautiful  Melanthaceous  genus,  in  which  I 
have  traced  and  drawn  this  modification,  and  which 
will,  I  think,  explain  it  clearly.  I  am  astonished  to 
find  the  ovary  of  the  common  Sciudapsus  quite  erro- 
neously described,  and  that  its  structure  is  opposed  to 
the  description  of  the  whole  order,  or  sub-order,  whether 
classed  with  Aroidete  or  not ;  there  are  two  branched 
parietal  placentae  projected  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ovarium,  with  many  ovules  in  each,  just  hke  Didymo- 
carpus,  in  short  j  at  least  it  is  so  in  five  species.  I  have, 
however,  a  very  similar  congener  (not  Pothos)  in 
which  the  ovules  are  few  and  basilar.  Commelynese  are 
very  curious  ;  I  find  the  ovules,  when  two,  always 
superposed,  and  always  orthotropal ;  Griffith  describes 
them  as  anatropal ;  and  he  is  also  in  error  in  supposing 
the  position  of  the  cells  of  the  ovarium  to  be  abnormal ; 
in  Cyanotus  it  is  so  only  in  appearance.  Amongst 
Scitamineae  I  have  some  most  curious  plants,  one  with  a 


covered  than  improvements  suggested  themselves,  and  one-celled  ovarium,  and  parietal  placentae  with  three  or 
these  improvements  not  only  enabled  me  to  dispense  four  anatropal  ovules  ;  there  are  no  traces  of  more  cells 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  machinery,  but,  inde-  at  any  stage.  The  whole  order,  I  should  think,  wants 
pendently  of  this,  rendered  the  contrivance  perfectly  revision  ;  and  all  the  species  should  be  examined,  if 
effective  in  its  operation  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  not  drawn  fresh.  Impatiens  is  a  splendid  genus  here, 
second-size  machine,  weighmg  under  3j  lbs.,  will  throw  |  and  from  a  careful  examination  of  Hydroeeras,  and 
sulphur  from  6  to  10  feet  with  ease."  This  has  been  i  many  species  with  four  lateral  sepals,  I  am  convinced 
attested  in  many  of  the  leading  establishments  near  the  that  Roeper's  theory  is  the  right.  I  have  now  examined 
metropolis,  by  some  of  our  best  gardeners  ;  and,  as  I  I  neai-ly  40  species,  with  the  same  result.  After  all,  I 
stated  before,  I  now  leave  the  public  to  judge  of  the  {  look  on  the  appearance  which  the  back-piece  presents. 


respective   merits   or   demerits   of  the  two  machines. 
George  Fry,  Manor  House,  Lee. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

:^CHirEKA  PooNJi,  Khasiah  Hills,  Aug.  28, 1850. — My 
friend  Major  Jenkins,  of  Assam,  is  exceedingly  anxious 
to  promote  the  interests  of  science,  and  of  Mr.  Simons, 
the  apothecary  to  his  station  (Goahatty),  by  recom- 
mending the  latter  person,  and  circulating  his  prospectus.* 
Of  Major  Jenkins  and  his  eminent  services,  you  pro- 
bably know  well.  His  avocations  prevent  his  doing  all 
he  would  wish,  and  he  has  appointed  Mr.  Simons  a  sort 
of  deputy.  The  latter  is  a  most  meritorious  and  intelli- 
gent man,  a  very  worthy  one,  too,  I  am  assured  on 
all  hands  ;  and  to  any  one  willing  to  patronise  him  with 
a  small  order,  he  would,  I  am  sure,  give  all  the  atten- 
tion and  plants  he  promises.  He  is  farther  remarkably 
neat-handed  and  orderly,  and  dries  plants  exceedingly 
well.  It  is  quite  incredible  how  few  Europeans  there 
are  in  India  who  have  any  zeal  for  such  matters.  Major 
Jenkins  is  one  of  those  few ;  nor  in  the  broad  Com- 
pany's dominions  is  there  any  one  who  has  more  zealously 
and  effectually  rendered  assistance  to  every  one  who 
has  called  on  him,  for  full  lo  years  past.  I  have  now 
been  for  two  months  in  these  hills,  working  with  my 
friend  and.  old  schoolfellow.  Dr.  Thomson,  who  occupies 
part  of  his  furlough  in  India,  and  will  return  with  me  to 
Europe  early  in  the  ensuing  year.  He  has  been  work- 
ing quietly  and  steadily  for  now  10  years  past,  and  I 
find  him  one  of  the  soundest  and  best  instructed  botanists 
lever  met  with  ;  well  read,  and  more  or  less  versed  in 
all  departments,  and  with  bundles  of  MS.  descrip- 
tions of  live  plants  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  care  and 
exactness,  and  which  will  prove  of  inestimable  value, 
including  as  they  do  upwards  of  1000  species,  especially 
Acanthaceae,  Cucurbitaceae,  and  other  difficult  orders. 
He  has  botanised  over  the  plains  and  hills  of  N.  W. 
India,  Thibet,  Affghanistan,  Cashmere,  and  spent  three 
months  with  me  in  Sikkim  ;  accompanied  me  here, 
and  as  we  hope  to  visit  Chittagong,  Arracan,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Sonderbunds  before  we  return,  Thomson's 
botanical  experience  will  be  little  short  of  Griffith's. 
His  N.  W.  collections  have  just  gone  home  to  England 
in  28  chests,  most  beautiful  specimens,  and  in  perfect 
order,  with  many  duplicates.  The  variety  and  beauty 
of  this  floral  is  quite  astonishing,  and  we  have  so 
much  to  do  in  noting  and  examining  the  many  new 

"  We  referred  to  this  at  p.  GIO  of  the  present  year's  volume, 
and  it  has  been  since  advertised  in  our  columns.  We  should 
say  that  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  importing  Assam 
and  Khasiah  Orchids  can  never  occur.  The  list  with  which 
Dr.  Hoolter  has  favoured  us  contaias  several  plants  not  named 
in  Mr.  simons's  first  catalogue,  and  fresh  additions  must  be 
made  frequently. 


of  being  formed  of  two  petals,  with_a  green  sepal  adnata 
behind,  as  the  most  anomalous  looking  pomt  in  its 
structure  ;  such  a  view  is,  however,  untenable  with 
any  hypothesis,  or  with  fact.  The  position  of  the 
flowers  of  Hydrocera  is  quite  -proper  in  the  young 
state,  and  becomes  resupinate  afterwards.  We  have 
three  Parnassias  here  ;  and  I  must  really  beg  respect- 
fully to  remonstrate  against  the  classing  them  away 
from  Saxifrageae,  and  especially  with  Hypericinese, 
with  which  they  have  scarcely  a  character  in 
foliation  or  floration  in  common.  Nor  can  I 
appreciate  Griffith's  allying  them  to  Villarsia  ;  in 
short,  as  you  will  say,  I  can  appreciate  no  view 
but  that  I  adopt.  Here  I  have  found  another  species 
of  Helvingia,  which  I  still  think  a  reduced  Aralia. 
Why  does  Griffith  deny  stipules  to  Bucklandia  2  (I 
believe  he  does.)  They  are  identical  with  those  of 
Leea  and  other  plants.  I  know  no  tree  that  would  be 
a  greater  ornament  at  home.  The  Khasya  Pine  is 
quite  different  from  P.  longifolia,  and  in  habit  a  per- 
fect resemblance  of  Scotch  Fir.  We  have  also  the 
Yew  here  and  two  Podocarpi,  Sabia  and  Cardiopteris 
are  the  two  most  remarkable  plants  I  ever  examined. 
By  the  way,  you  still  hold  your  opinion  of  the  peris- 
tome of  Mosses  being  whorls  of  leaves.  The  Calyptra 
I  know  is,  and  I  made  a  great  many  analyses  of  these 
points  10  years  ago,  at  sea  ;  it  may  be  a  convolute  leaf, 
or  many  leaves  with  a  valvate  vernation  or  plicate 
one.  But  what  I  wanted  to  ask  was,  whether  you  ever 
examined  Quekett's  specimen — what  he  gave  me  had 
not  a  seta  at  all,  nor  any  traces  of  pistillum,  bulb,  or 
vaginula.  The  supposed  seta  was  a  shoot,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  way  it  was  produced.  I 
have  often  tried  to  coax  Mosses  into  monstera  in  vain. 
I  showed  Quekett's  specimen  to  Wilson,  who  knows  it 
to  be  no  monster  of  a  seta,  and  detected  it  indeed  at  once, 
before  I  spoke. 


The  Sugar  Planter's  Manual,  being  a  Treatise  on  the 
Art  ^  obtaining  Sugar  from  the  Sugar-cane.  By'W. 
J.  Evans,  M.D.,  8vo,  pp.  244.     London,  1847. 

The  Practical  Sugar  Planter;  a  complete  Account  of 
the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  the  Sugar  CanCm 
By  Leonard  Wray.     8to,  pp.  415.     London,  1848. 

The  Manufacture  of  Sugar  in  the  Colonies  arid  at 
Home,  chemically  considered.  By  John  Scofiieni] 
M.B.,  8vo,  pp.  160.     London,  1849. 

Copies  of  Report  and  Correspondence  on  the  subject  oj 
Dr.  John  Scojfern's  Patent  for  Refining  Sugar,  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  Hlh  August,  1850.  Folio, 
pp.  18. 

When  several  books  are  published  nearly  at  the  same 
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time  upon  any  art,  it  is  generally  evidence  that  con- 
siderable improvements  and  changes  are  being  effected 
in  it,  or  at  all  events  that  it  is  exciting  a  good  deal  of 
interest  amongst  those  practically  engaged  in  carrying 
it  on.  All  this  is  certainly  the  case  at  the  present  time 
in  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  which  for  a  long 
series  of  years  bad  been  conducted  in  the  West  Indies 
in  the  same  unvarying  and  imperfect  mode,  but  which, 
within  the  last  dozen  years,  has  attracted  the  very 
serious  and  earnest  attention  and  study  of  those  most 
interested  in  it  —  an  effect  partly  produced  by  the 
gradual  improvement  of  sugar  manufacture  in  other 
countries,  and  partly  caused  by  the  very  low  and  de- 
pressed state  of  West  India  produce  generally. 

In  1842  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  committed 
to  his  cbarge,  offered  a  prize  of  lOOl.  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar-cane.  This  produced 
eight  essays  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Henney, 
whose  essay  received  the  prize,  states  in  the  very  com- 
mencement, "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  unprofitableness 
of  most  sugar  estates,  of  which  the  proprietors  j  ustly 
complain,  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  system  of  cultivation  is 
carried  into  operation,  and  the  too  little  attention  paid 
to  the  all  important  subject  of  the  economy  of  manure." 
These  «3sajs  hardly  go  into  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
their  chief  object  being  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  but 
Mr.  Henney  observes,  that  notwithstanding  the  imper- 
fect condition  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  numerous 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  it  ;  yet 
that  during  the  25  years  over  which  his  experience 
extended  no  real  improvement  had  been  effected  in  the 
process. 

Sugar  is  manufactured  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
chiefly  from  four  plants^the  Sugar-cane,  Maple,  Beet, 
and  Palm.  The  mode  in  which  the  process  is  carried 
on,  of  course  varies  a  good  deal,  but  there  is  at  the 
same  time  also  a  considerable  degree  of  similarity,  inas- 
much as  in  all  cases  the  formation  of  saccharine  matter 
in  plants  depends  on  the  same  physiological  and  chemical 
conditions,  and  the  separation  of  the  sugar  from  the 
impurities,  or  rather  the  other  vegetable  secretions  with 
■which  it  is  associated,  is  in  all  cases  attended  with  the 
same  dilGcutties  ;  dependant  on  the  very  nature  of  the 
sugar  itself,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  substances 
■with  which  it  is  mixed  in  the  juices  of  the  plaut.  There 
are  three  points  especially  of  interest  and  deserving 
attention  in  the  manufacture  of  sugai",  and  at  present 
we  shall  wholly  confine  our  remarks  to  the  sugar  of  the 
cane  ;  these  are,  firstly,  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the 
plant,  secondly  its  extraction,  and  thirdly  its  purifica- 
tion— including  under  this  latter  head  not  merely  the 
manufacture  of  muscovado  or  raw  sugar  from  the  cane 
juice,  but  likewise  its  purification  by  the  refiner,  and 
the  manufacture  of  white  or  loaf  sugar. 

The  object  of  the  sugar  planter  is,  to  obtain  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  saccharine  juice,  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  from  a  given  number  of  cane  plants. 
That  this  is  not  done  may  be  learnt  from  a  very  slight 
consideration  of  the  modes  of  culture  employed, and  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  operations  of  the  sugar 

V  farm  are  carried  on.  Mr.  L.  Wray  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  designate  the  whole  system  as  an  "  entangled  mass  of 
mischievous  practices,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
self-interest,  old  custom,  and  deeply  rooted  prejudices." 
It  is  uimecessary  for  us  to  say  anything,  however,  on 
the  mere  practical  and  mechanical  arrangements  of  the 
sugar  plantations,  such  as  drainage,  irrigation,  use  of 
ploughs,  choice,  care,  and  management  of  cattle,  &c.  ; 
the  consideration  of  these  matters,  though  doubtless  all 
important,  as  regards  the  profits  of  the  sugar  manufac- 
ture, and  the  interests  of  the  holders  of  West  India 
estates,  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  main  question 
now  before  us.  In  planting  Sugar-canes,  as  in  most 
similar  agricultural  operations,  the  first  thing  is  to 
break  up,  cleanse,  and  pulverise  the  soil.  Rows  of 
holes,  2  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  three 
or  more  feet  apart,  are  then  dug  about  10  inches 
deep  ;  one  or  two  cuttings  or  joints  of  Sugar-cane 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole,  and  then 
covered  with  about  an  inch  of  mould ;  the  hole 
not  being  filled  up  again  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  leave 
the  cutting  covered  with  soil,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
cup-shaped   cavity  or  basin.     Shoots  are  put  forth  in 

■  about  a  fortnight,  and  the  earth  is  gradually  filled  into 
the  hole,  as  the  young  plants  grow.  During  the  forma- 
tion of  the  canes,  the  earth  is  from  time  to  time  loosened 
and  weeded,  and  when  the  canes  are  judged  to  be  ripe, 
or  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  saccharine  matter, 
they  are  cut  and  carried  to  the  mill.  From  the  roots 
and  stools  of  the  canes,  which  remain  in  the  soil,  a 
number  of  suckers  soon  spring  up,  which  are  termed 
rattoons  ;  these  are  not  so  large  as  the  first  crop  of 
canes,  and  diminish  in  size  and  value  each  succeeding 
year.  By  properly  manuring  the  plants,  and  constantly 
loosening  the  soil  about  their  roots,  a  good  crop  of 
rattoons  may  be  had  from  the  same  plants  tor  a  number 
of  successive  years  ;  but  as  they  always  gradually  de- 
teriorate, it  is  the  custom  to  plant  with  fresh  cane  joints, 
every  year  in  rotaUon,  that  part  of  the  farm  which  has 
been  longest  yielding  rattoons. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  formed  by  the  canes  or  rat- 
toons varies  not  only  with  the  kind  of  cane,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  care  bestowed  on  its  cultivation,  but  likewise  on 
many  other  minor  circumstances  ;  the  average  propor- 
tioii  is  stated  to  be  nearly  18  per  cent.,  and  the  quantity 
of  juice  contained  in  the  cans  is  about  90  per  cent. 


Practically,  however,  a  very  much  smaller  quantity  is 
obtained,  because  frora  the  imperfect  machinery  em- 
ployed, and  the  incomplete  manner  in  which  the  cane 
is  pressed,  not  more  than  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
juice  is  usually  procured  ;  -frequently  indeed  it  ts  as 
low  as  36.  In  the  better  mills  they  obtained  from  70 
to  75  per  cent. 

The  sugar  farmer  has,  in  fact,  two  opposite  objects  in 
view  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane ;  he  wants  his  plants 
to  grow  fast  and  luxuriantly,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
wants  to  prevent  them  from  vegetating  <oo  rapidly.  If 
the  canes  grow  quickly  and  rankly,  a  good  deal 
of  the  sugar  formed  will  be  consumed,  serving  as 
food  for  the  plant  itself ;  and,  besides,  the  rank 
luxuriance  of  the  leaves,  by  forming  a  thick  mass 
of  vegetation,  checks  the  access  of  air  and  light, 
and  consequently  prevents  the  canes  from  ripening. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  beginning  to 
grow  too  rapidly,  they  ai-e  trashed,  a  certain  number  of 
leaves  being  stripped  off ;  this  checks  their  growth,  and, 
if  properly  done  and  judiciously  timed,  effects  the  object 
in  view  ;  but  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  ignorantly  and 
indiscriminately  done,  more  harm  than  good  must  re- 
sult. In  many  cases  the  canes  are  planted  too  thickly, 
they  grow  up  weak  and  thin,  and,  as  a  remedy,  they 
are  "  heavily  trashed  ;"  thus  they  are  deprived  of 
the  very  organs  designed  for  the  elaboration  of  organic 
matter  at  a  period  when  those  organs  are  especially 
necessary. 

Very  great  uncertainty  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  best 
time  for  cutting  the  canes,  and  the  period  required  for 
their  ripening.     The  planting  season  varies  a  great  deal 
in  different   places,  depending  in  many  cases  on   the 
setting  in  of  the  rainy  season  ;  but  where  artificial  irri- 
gation is  possible  the  canes  may  be  planted  at  all  periods 
of  the  year.     A  good  and  complete  series  of  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  well  designed  and  carefully  exe- 
cuted, would  be  of  very  great  value.     It  is  certain,  how- 1 
ever,  that  the  different  varieties  of  the  cane,  cultivated  i 
on  different  soils,  and  exposed  to  dissimilar  seasons,  will  I 
require  very  various  times  to  ripen,  and  that  the  cutting 
time  must  be  made  to  depend  entirely  on  these  different 
circumstances.  i 

A  healthy  plant,  growing  freely  and  supplied  with  | 
abundance  of  food,  elaborates  organic  matter  from  the 
gaseous  substances  existing  in  the  surrounding  air  ;  it 
forms  leaves  and  woody  matter  ;  but  besides  these  it 
has  another  and  a  very  important  function  to  perform 
— provision  must  be  made  for  the  next  year's  plants. 
In  the  case  of  annuals  this  is  done  by  the  formation  of 
seed;  growing  points  or  embryos  are  generated,  sur- 
rounded with  a  small  but  sufficient  store  of  suitable 
organic  food,  and  enclosed  in  a  shell  or  husk.  In  trees 
orplants  which  live  more  than  one  year  there  is  besides 
this  yet  another  mode  in  which  the  life  of  the  plant  is 
carried  on.  At  the  close  of  the  growing  season  buds 
are  formed  ;  these  closely  resemble  seeds  ;  they  are 
growing  points,  properly  protected,  and  supplied  with  a 
suitable  store  of  organic  food.  The  substance  usually 
formed  for  this  ptirpose  by  plants  is  starch,  but  in  some 
cases  sugar  is  deposited  instead  of  starch  ;  of  this  we 
have  an  excellent  example  in  the  Sugar-cane,  Sugar, 
then,  is  formed  in  the  cane  during  its  season  of  growth, 
and  deposited  in  the  stem  as  a  store  of  food  for  the 
future  buds.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  season 
no  sugar  can  be  deposited,  because  it  is  all  employed  by 
the  plant  in  the  formation  and  development  of  new 
leaves  and  stem  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  vigour  of  vege- 
tation is  moderated,  though  the  formation  of  sugar  still 
continues,  it  ceases  to  be  so  employed,  and  is  then  de- 
posited in  the  cells  of  the  stem,  in  those  parts  where  it 
will  be  most  serviceable  to  the  buds  and  other  points 
of  future  growth.  It  is  evident  from  even  a  slight  con- 
sideration of  the  economy  of  vegetation  that  the  store 
of  sweet  matter  thus  collected  and  preserved  in  the 
cells  of  the  Sugar-cane  must  differ  very  materially 
from  the  thin,  watery  sap  from  which  it  is  elaborated  ; 
one  very  important  distinction  depends  on  the  larger 
quantity  of  azotised  matter. which  the  latter  contains. 
It  necessarily  follows  that,  in  cutting  the  cane  when  it 
is  perfectly  ripe,  a  larger  proportion  of  saccharine  juice 
will  be  obtained,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mere 
cane-sap,  than  at  any  previous  period  of  growth ;  and 
it  is  highly  desirable,  for  several  reasons,  to  procure 
the  sweet  juice  as  pure  as  possible.  Dr.  Evans  very 
justly  remarks  on  this  point :  "  How  essential  is  it, 
therefore,  to  attend  to  these  circumstances,  and  rather 
suit  the  crop  time  to  the  cane,  than,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case  at  present,  suit  the  cane  to  the  crop  time." 
The  loss  occasioned  by  cutting  unripe  caties  is  not 
merely  that  of  the  sugar  which  would  have  been  formed, 
if  they  had  been  left  to  ripen,  but  also  that  a  quantity 
of  foreign  matter  is  introduced  with  the  crude  sap, 
which  renders  the  subsequent  purification  of  the  sugar 
more  difficult,  and  occasions,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  an  absolute  loss  in  the  sugar  already  formed  by 
the  plant. 

In  crushing  the  Sugar-canes  in  the  mill,  there  is, 
however,  always  another  object  in  view  besides  the 
mere  extraction  of  the  juice,  namely,  the  preservation 
of  the  megass  (as  the  fibrous  woody  residue  is  termed), 
which  is  dried,  and  then  constitutes  the  chief  fnel  em- 
ployed in  the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  juice.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  sugar-maker  is  anxious  not  to 
crush  the  canes  too  thoroughly,  as  the  value  of  the  fuel 
would  be  thus  injured,  and  he  is  rather  content  to  lose 
nearly  half  the  sugar  for  the  sake  of  the  combustible 
residue.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  make  any  ob- 
servation on  this  part  of  the  process  ;  it  speaks  for 
itself ;  but  we  may  remark  that  the  sugar  thus  sacri- 


ficed contributes  very  little  to-  the  value  of  the  fuel:; 
because,  from  the  large  quantity  of  moisture  left  ia 
the  megass,  it  is  dried  slowly  and  with  difficulty, 
and  generally  undergoes  more  or  less  putrefaction  or 
decay. 

Miscellaneous. 

Plant  Sales. — The  kind  of  prices  which  Mr.  Linden's 
Orchids,  mentioned  at  p.  659,  realised,  are  as  follows  : — 
Uropedium  Lindenii  fetched  from  21. 6s.  to  9^. ;  Sobralia 
dichotoma,  from  21.  to  21.  1 7s.  6cZ.  ;  Eriopsis  biloba, 
from  \l.  t?  3/.  OS.  ;  "new  genus  resembling  HouUetia," 
from  lis.  to  21.  12s.  6rf.  ;  Myauthus,  sp.,  from  1/.  8s.  to 
21.  I2s.  6c;,  ;  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  from  21.  As.  to 
il.  5s.;  other  Odontoglcssums,  from  II.  to  5?.  10s. ; 
Oncidium,  sp.,  from  II.  to  1/,  10s,  ;  Cycnoches  barba- 
tum,  from  16s,  to  21.  2s.  ;  "new  genus,  or  Papliinia," 
sp.,  from  1/,  Is.  to  21. 12s.  &d.  ;  Auguloa  Ruckerii,  from 
1/.  18s.  to  3;. ;  Wai-rea,  sp.,  from  1/.  lOs.  to  \l.  16s.; 
Stanhopea,  sp.,  ]  Os. ;  other  lots,  in  all  1 94,  fetched  from 
lis.  to  30s.  per  lot. 

Poisonous  Effects  from  Zinc. — It  is  now  some  time 
since  it  was  proposed  by  M.  Leelaire  to  use  oxide  of 
zinc  as  a  substitute  for  white-lead,  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  latter  on  the 
workmen.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that,  in  point  of 
salubrity,  oxide  of  zinc  was  an  improvement  on  carbon- 
ate of  lead  ;  but  it  was  still  a  matter  worth  determining 
to  what  extent  the  oxide  of  zinc  was  itself  free  frora 
objection,  and  whether  or  not  some  precautions  were 
necessary  regarding  its  use.  M.  Flandiu  endeavoured 
to  determine  this  experimentally.  He  rubbed  animals 
over  with  ointments  of  oxide  of  zinc,  of  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  sulphate  of  lead  ;  and  whilst  he  found  that  the 
two  last  always  produced  poisonous  effects,  he  observed 
that  the  animals  rubbed  over  with  the  oxide  of  zinc 
continued  to  enjoy  their  usual  health.  The  follo>ving 
facts  however  show  that  the  innocuousness  of  oxide  of 
zinc  must  not  be  admitted  so  decidedly  as  Flandin 
supposes  : — A  man,  aged  42,  a  labourer,  entered,  on 
19tb  April,  the  Hopital  Beaujon,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  metallic  colic.  He  had  been  employed  for  the  15 
previous  days  at  a  white  colour  manufactory,  along  with 
five  other  other  workmen,  in  barrelling  oxide  of 
zine,  and  in  repairing  casks  which  had  contained  that 
substance,  during  which  operation  they  were  exposed  to 
an  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  powder  of  the  o.xido. 
From  the  commencement  of  their  work  he  and  his 
comrades  experienced  colic  and  a  repugnance  to  food, 
and  the  wine  and  brandy  which  they  took  to  excite  their 
appetite  were  disgusting  to  them,  and  did  not  remove 
the  clammy  taste  which  they  had  constantly  in  their 
mouths.  This  man  could  not  continue  long  at  work. 
After  10  days  of  this  employment,  he  was  seized  with 
vomiting,  severe  colic,  accompanied  by  constipationj 
which  persisted  and  increased  in  intensity  so  much, 
that  he  rolled  on  the  floor  in]  agony.-^The  iron  wire 
employed  for  securing  the  corks  of  champagne  is  sent 
in  bundles  of  1  to  10  kilogrammes  to  workmen  called 
iordeurs,  who  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  cut  and  twist 
from  10  to  20  threads  of  wire  at  a  time.  These  wires 
are  then  made  up  in  packets  of  1  kilogramme,  and 
after  being  beaten  with  a  bit  of  wood  to  make  them 
even,  are  packed  in  bundles,  -  Although  this  sort  of 
work  had  been  followed  by  the  same  workmen  from 
8  to  15  years,  under  very  bad  hygienic  circumstances 
as  regards  ventilation,  they  never  had  experienced 
any  evil  effects  from  it  till  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary 1850,  when  the  so-called  galvanised  wire 
(which  is  iron  wire  covered  with  a  layer  of  zine)  was 
substituted  for  the  common  iron  wire  ;  and  soon  aftec 
the  workmen  began  to  complain  of  the  taste  as  of  a 
sweetish  powder  in  the  throat,  an  incessant  tendency  to 
cough  and  spit,  shiverings  and  general  malaise.  The 
whole  of  the  people  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry 
—two  youths,  two  women,  and  two  men— were  affected 
by  symptoms  which  were  referable  to  zine.  Four  had 
symptoms  of  general  depression,  with  sore  throat, 
swelling  and  ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  inflammation  of 
the  palate,  white  pellicles  on  the  gums,  salivation,  fetid 
breath,  colic  and  diarrhcea.  In  one  the  colic  and 
diarrhoea  were  the  only  symptoms  observed  ;  in  anothec 
the  colic  was  accompanied  by  nausea,  tenesmus,  and 
obstinate  constipation.  The  wires  with  which  they 
worked  had  been  made  hurriedly  and  c:)relessly,  and 
were  covered  with  a  dusty  powder,  which  escaped 
abundantly  during  the  twisting,  and  especially  the  beat- 
ing of  the  wires.  This  powder  consisted  of  zinc,  oxide 
and  carbonate  of  zinc,  alloy  of  zinc  and  iron,  iron  and 
oxide  of  iron.  It  contained  no  trace  of  lead.  These 
symptoms  seem  to  have  subsided  readily,  ■without 
treatment,  on  abandoning  the  occupation.  With  one 
exception,  all  the  work-people  returned  to  their  work 
in  from  three  to  sLk  days.  That  the  symptoms  were 
due  to  the  exposure  to  the  dust,  appears  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  15  days  more  the  same  work- 
people, in  the  same  hygienic  circumstances,  resumed 
the  same  work,  with  the  same  galvanised  iron,  but  free 
from  all  dust,  and  none  of  the  pbeenomena,  which  were 
formerly  observed,  manifested  themselves. — Gaz.  Med. 
de  Paris,  1st  June,  1350. —  Chemical  Gaxetle. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Chrtssnthemiims,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Cactus  tmn- 
catus,  early  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  &e.,  ought  now  to  be 
making  a  fine  display  in  the  conservatory  ;    and  to 
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ensure  a  continuance  of  this  as  long  as  postible,  let 
them  be  freely  supplied  with  water,  and  occasionally 
with  weak  liquid  manure.  Let  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  proper  management  of  the  stock  of  winter 
flowering  plants,  so  as  to  secure  an  unvarying  display, 
during  the  whole  time  in  which  they  are  most  required  ; 
to  accomplish  which,  the  stock  should  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  successions,  and  introduced  at  proper  in- 
tervals. We  do  not  by  this  recommend  any  one  to  try 
to  make  as  few  plants  as  possible  serve  the  purpose  ; 
for  we  consider  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  make 
the  display  at  all  times  as  great  and  as  good  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  place  will  permit.  But  the  thing  should 
be  managed  so  systematically,  that  the  different  periods 
shall  be  as  much  as  possible  on  a  par  with  each  other. 
Pits  and  Fbames. — More  careful  attention  will  be  daily 
necessary  in  these,  to  preserve  the  plants  from  the 
effects  of  cold  and  damp.  Examine  the  plants  frequently, 
and  remove  all  decaying  leaves  or  other  impurities. 
Let  them  have  every  ray  of  light  which  our  gradually 
shortening  days  will  afford  them  ;  and  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit,  let  the  sashes  be  removed.  Even 
when  it  is  too  damp  to  admit  of  this,  a  free  circulation 
of  air  should  be  ensured,  by  tilting  the  lights  ;  which 
should  always  be  done  on  the  leeward  side. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Pineries. — Do  not  allow  the  cold  weather  to  seal  up 
the  ventilators  of  these  houses ;  the  admission  of  air 
must,  of  course,  be  gradually  reduced  in  accordance 
with  the  advancing  season,  but  this  is  a  very  different 
matter  to  almost  discontinuing  it.  We  make  it  a  rule 
to  give  our  night  and  day  plants  some  portion  of  air, 
independent  of  that  which  obtains  ingress  through  the 
laps.  Let  water  be  very  sparingly  used  this  dull 
weather,  but  have  an  eye  to  those  plants  which  stand 
near  the  flues  or  hot-water  pipes,  as  they  are  Uable  to 
get  dry  before  their  neighbours.  Vineries. — AU  the 
houses  from  which  the  fruit  is  cut  will  by  this  time  be 
converted  into  greenhouses  ;  the  Vines  require  to  be 
kept  cool  and  dry,  and  the  plants  want  very  nearly  the 
same  treatment ;  frost,  however,  must  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded. While  the  plants  are  in  these  temporary 
dormitories,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  insects  of  all  de- 
scriptions, or  these  latter  will  leave  broods  behind  them, 
which  will  be  very  troublesome  another  season.  If 
possible,  avoid  putting  plants  into  those  houses  in  which 
the  fruit  is  still  hanging  ;  but  if  necessitated  to  do  so, 
let  them  be  of  such  kinds  as  require  the  smallest 
quantity  of  water  during  winter,  such  as  Crassulas, 
scarlet  Geraniums,  or  semi-succulent  plants.  Cacti  and 
other  succulents,  with  young  Vines  in  pots,  Fuchsia8,and 
various  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  in  a  state 
of  repose.  As  the  leaves  of  the  Vines  ripen,  let  them 
be  removed  ;  pinching  them  off  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf, 
and  leaving  the  foot-stalk  to  fall  off  when  its  own  time 
comes. 

FLOWER  QARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
If  the  perfect  neatness  usually  expected  in  this  de- 
partment is  rendered  less  imperative  at  this  season, 
either  by  the  temporary  absence  of  the  family,  or  by 
their  permission,  a  very  considerable  sa\-iug  of  labour 
may  be  effected  by  cleaning  the  walks  only,  and  allowing 
the  leaves  on  the  turf  and  amongst  the  shrubs  to  lay 
undisturbed  till  they  have  all  fallen,  when  they  may  be 
cleared  away  from  the  turf  at  one  operation,  and  those 
amongst  the  shrubs  may  be  buried  by  slightly  digging 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  thereby  giving  it  a 
dressed  appearance,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the 
shrubs  by  placing  the  decaying  leaves  in  immediate  con- 
tiguity with  the  roots.  Another  advantage  in  allowing 
one  cleaning  to  suffice  is  that  much  in j  ury  to  the  turf  is 
thereby  prevented,  for  nothing  damages  it  more  than 
continually  sweeping  or  trampling  upon  it  when  wet  or 
frozen.  The  time  saved  by  the  course  here  proposed 
may  be  very  advantageously  employed  in  progressing 
as  fast  as  possible  with  any  new  work  which  may  be  in 
band  in  any  department.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
also,  that  a  flower  garden  with  empty  beds,  however 
clean  and  neat,  has  a  very  bleak,  chilling  appearance, 
and  falls  far  short  of  the  idea  of  a  pleasure-ground, 
according  to  an  English  taste.  Such  a  state  of  things 
is  inexcusable,  as  sufficient  shrubs  may  be  kept,  in  a 
very  small  spaoe  of  ground,  to  make  the  garden  during 
winter  cheerful,  if  not  supremely  beautiful.  We  adverted 
to  this  subject  some  time  back,  but  not  so  fully  as  it 
deserved  ;  and  we  hope  that  those  who  have  not  already 
done  what  is  necessary,  will  lose  no  time  in  accomplish- 
ing it.  It  is  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  the  beds 
can  all  be  filled  with  flowering  plants  ;  but  they  may 
with  nice  dwarf  bushy  plants  of  handsome  evergreens. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
If  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  very  tenacious,  all  treading 
upon  the  ground  should  be  scrupulously  avoided  while 
it  is  wet,  as  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  it  free  and  open, 
if  it  is  compressed  at  such  a  time.  The  object  should 
b3  to  render  it  as  pervious  as  possible  to  the  winter 
frosts  ;  for  which  purpose  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
favourable  weather,  to  manure  and  trench  all  vacant 
ground,  leaving  the  soil  as  rough  and  loose  as  possible. 
Where  any  fall-grown  Broccoli,  Savoys,  &c.,  are  occupy- 
ing the  ground  which  it  is  desirable  to  trench,  they  may 
be  taken  up,  and  laid  in  with  their  heads  pointmg  to  the 
north,  on  any  spare  piece  of  ground.  Scotch  Kale, 
Cabbage,  or  Brussels  Sprouts,  may  be  similarly  re- 
moved,  observing,  however,  to  plant  these  in  their 
original  upright  position,  for  the  sake  of  their  sprouts. 


state  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  3U  1S50, 
aa  obaerred  at  the  Hortlcuitural  Garden,  Chianick. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

To  OUE  CoBBESFONDENTS.— May  we  beg  it  to  be  understood  that 
tee  caiijiot  answer  inquiries  privately  througlt  the  2/031.  "We  are 
ready  to  give  reasonable  information  throug-h  our  columns, 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  labour  of  writing  letters. 

Bace  NuiLBEES  OF  THE  Gardenebs'  Cheonicle  I  The  publisher 
begs  to  say  that  the  following  may  be  had.  Any  subscriber 
who  will  forward  postage  stamps  equivalent  to  as  many 
numbers  as  are  required,  will  have  them  sent  free  by  post. 
The  Tolujne  for  lSi7,  price  30s.,  and  volume  for  1S4S,  price 
SOs.  6d.,  can  still  be  had.  The  volume  for  1S19  is  now  ready, 
price  305.     The  volumes  of  former  years  are  out  of  print. 

1S41— 1,  S,  13,  li,  15,  16,  17.  IS,  20,  23,  23,  21,  26,  27.  23  29 
SO,  31,  32,  34,  45,  46,  47,  43,  51. 

1842—1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  11,  13,  14.  15, 16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  23,  24,  26 
27,  23,  29,  30,  81,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  33,  39,  40,  41,  43,  43 
44,  45,  45,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52. 
1843— AU  except  19,  21. 
1344— All. 

1345—1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  0,  10,  11,  13,  14.  15,  17,  18  19   20, 
21,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  31.  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  50,  51,  52. 

1846—4,    5,    6,    10.  11, 12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 18,  20,  22,  23,  24 
26,27,42,  43,46,48,  49, 

1847—1,    2,    3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,   13,  14,  16,  19,  20,  21,  22 

27.  28,  29,  32,  33,   36,  37,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,   43   51    52 

1848—2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  is" 

19,  20,  21,  22,  23.  24,  25,  26,  27,  23,   30.  33,  34,  36,  37,  39,  40 

11,  44,  45,  47,  51,  52,  53. 

1849- AU  except  46,  47,  48,  49,  52, 

Back  Ndmbebs  :  Full  price  wiU  be  given  for  Nos.  48,  49,  50 

1848  ;  and  46,  47,  and  49—1849. 

Bees  :  A  Constant  Sub,  Tbe  present  is  the  best  time  to  remove 
your  bees.  Having  prepared  the  new  apiary  fur  their  recep- 
tion, so  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  to  disturb  the  stocks 
when  once  placed  therein,  selecc  a  cold  dry  afternoon,  and 
jast  before  dusk  stop  the  entrance  ofthe  hives  with  cotton- 
wool, puUed  out  loosely,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  through  it. 
See  there  are  no  other  means  of  escape  for  the  bees  ;  if  any, 
stop  with  cotton-wool,  and,  if  necessary,  secure  the  hives  to 
their  boards.  They  wUl  carry  safely  and  best  on  a  hand, 
barrow,  though  at  this  time  of  the  year  there  wUl  be  little 
risk  in  using  a  Ught  epring-cart.  Having  placed  aU  your 
hives  in  their  new  situation,  gently  remove  the  cotton  from 
the  entrances,  but  leave  it  on  the  boards.  The  distance  you 
name  is  favourable  ;  and,  if  the  above  directions  are  foUotved 
with  dexterity  and  coolness,  there  is  little  doubt  of  your  per- 
fect success.  Y. 

Bied's  Htdeostatio  "Water  Pdkifiee  :  In  reply  to  many  en- 
quiries that  have  been  addressed  to  us,  we  can  now  say  that 
we  have  had  several  weeks'  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
action  of  this  instrument,  and  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  ad- 
mirably contrived  for  filtering  water  perfectly.  It  is  small, 
cheap,  and  attended  with  no  other  trouble  than  that  of  letting 
the  water  run  for  the  first  day  or  two.  That  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  bring  it  ioto  working  order  ;  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  during  this  time  it  should  be  employed  as  a 
filter.  It  is  merely  necessary  that  a  stream  of  water  should 
pass  through  it. 

Bulbs  :  A  Devonian.  The  letter  to  which  you  refer  has  not 
reached  us,  Tou  should  pack  the  bulbs  in  dry  sand,  inclosed 
in  a  coarse  bag,  or  in  a  thin  wooden  box,  kepcoutofthe 
hold  and  away  from  the  steam-engine.  A  cabin  is  the  best 
place.  The  seeds  should  be  put  iuto  a  coarse  canvas  bag, 
and  slung  in  a  cabin.  If  you  put  them  into  a  tin  case  they 
wiU  certainly  perish.  Tou  will  not  succeed,  undar  any  cir- 
cumstances, in  sending  Magnolia  seeds  or  Acorns  to  Aus- 
tralia.  They  will  not  keep.  Better  fill  a  "Ward's  case  with 
small  seedling  plants.  Fir  seeds  may  survive  if  treated  as 
we  suggest- not  otherwise. 

Cape  Gardening  :  Accrington.  Send  your  friend,  at  Graham's 
Town,  Melons,  Vegetable  Marrows,  large  Gourds,  Vines  or 
Grape-stones,  Plum-stones.  Portugal  Cabbage,  and  any 
tender  annual  flowers  you  can  procuie. 

CoxiTEES  :  C  F  P.  We  would  advise  you  to  procure  the  two 
last  Numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in 
which  you  will  find  a  very  eareiuJly  prepared  list  of  these 
plants,  together  with  their  synonyms.  The  real  Juniperus 
chioensis  is  a  bush,  hardy  near  London,  though  often  re- 
puted tender.  Under  that  name  is  sold  Juniperus  excelsa. 
Tour  beit  plan  will  be  to  send  up  specimens  ot  the  plants  in 
your  possession,  and  then  we  can  name  them  for  you.  Juni- 
perua  cninensis  is  the  plant  often  brought  from  China  in  a 
stunted  state  as  a  vegetable  monster.  We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  Escallonia  macrantha  will  be  hardy  in  Durham  ; 
but  we  have  no  experience  with  it  as  yet.  The  coming  winter, 
if  severe,  will  settle  the  point.  It  you  try  the  experiment  of 
its  hardiness,  let  us  advise  you  to  plant  it  out  in  June  under 
a  north  wall,  or  in  some  place  where  it  is  effectually  screened 
from  sun  during  winter. 

Cdcombers  :  Alpha.  CuthiU's  Black  Spine  is  reported  to  be  one 
of  the  best,  both  for  early  forcing  and  general  purposes.  J 

Gdano:  F  S  H.  Tou  may  use  it  with  great  advantage  to  Fines, 
Vines,  and  all  such  plants.  It  is  best  administered  when 
mixed  largely  with  water. 

Insects  :  W  G.  The  animals  found  in  the  water,  in  which  guano 
bags  had  been  put,  are  the  rat-tailed  larva  or  grubs  of  a  two- 
winged  fly  (Helophilus  pendulusj  like  a  bee,  which  are  gene. 


rally  found  in  cesspool?,  ditches.  &c.  W.—A  B.  The  Apple 
twigs  sent  are  infested,  to  a  surprising  extent,  with  a  species  gf 
aphis  quite  different  from  the  Apple  blight  or  American 
aphis.  I  he  directions  given  in  our  last  week's  Number, 
p.  G30,  should  be  followed.  W.—C  H.  Mr.  Samuel  Stevens, 
Natural  History  Agent,  of  No.  24,  Bloomsbury-stree',  wUl 
supply  what  you  want.  W.—J  D.  Tour  Vines  are  infested 
with  the  common  thrips.  Our  Number  for  October  12  con- 
tains a  notice  ofsuccessful  remedies  against  it.  Seep.  646.  IT. 
— G  T.  The  insects  found  upon  the  desks  and  amongst  the 
books  in  your  counting-house  are  a  species  of  Ptinus  {Pfc.  ho- 
loleucus),  lately  imported  in  great  numbers  with  hides  from 
Russia.  We  do  not  know  upon  what  analogous  substance  it 
and  its  larvae  feed  in  this  country,  where  it  has  rapidly  pro- 
pagated. W. —  T  C,  "We  are  always  willing  and  anxious  to 
assist  our  correspondents  in  their  researches,  even  where 
they  do  not  absolutely  fall  within  the  immediate  range  ofthe 
subjects  of  the  Gard^ner^  Chronide ;  but  then  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  our  correspondents  should  take  a  rea- 
flonable  share  in  tbe  labour,  either  by  bestowing  a  due 
amount  of  care  in  coUecting  and  preparing  the  specimens 
sent  for  our  opinion,  or  by  attempting  their  investigation 
and  examining  their  structures— the  only  means  of  acquiring 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  we  should  undertake  naming  boxes  fuU  of 
I  chneumons,  Muscee,  <bc.,  in  the  worst  possible  state,  and 
containing  flies  of  difi'erent  families  sent  with  the  same 
number. —  TV. —  Thanks.  1  is  the  common  ground  beetle 
(Carabus  violaceus) ;  2,  the  dor  beetle  (Geatrupea  sterco- 
rarius) ;  3,  the  Turnip  flea-beetle  (Haliica  nemorum).  TV. 

IxiAS :  Reader.  Pot  them  now,  or  it  may  be  done  in  early 
sprlog,  ia  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  and  place  them 
in  a  cold  frame.J 

Japan  Lilies  :  M  WK,  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  sufficiently 
matured,  which  will  be  known  by  the  decay  of  the  leaves  and 
stems,  they  had  better  be  repotted ;  not  that  this  is  of  im- 
portance at  present,  but  it  will  economise  space,  and  prevent 
the  operation  being  neglected  uutU  after  they  have  made 
fresh  roots.  The  soil  in  which  they  have  beengrovring  ought 
to  be  entirely  removed  from  the  bulbs,  and  the  latter  divided 
aa  may  be  thought  proper,  for  there  vnll  always  be  found 
about  the  crown  of  the  parent  some  small  bulbs,  whloh  may 
be  placed  in  4-inch  pots.  If  the  ripening  has  been  complete, 
the  roots  wiU  not  be  troublesome ;  but  if  not,  there  wiU  be 
found  a  quantity  of  fresh  roots  remaining.  When  such  is 
the  case,  leave  them  to  themselves  for  some  time  longer ; 
never  pot  while  it  is  necessary  to  cut  or  break  the  stronger 
roots,  but  strip  your  fingers  through  them,  in  order  to  remove 
those  that  are  decayed.  The  pots  should  be  just  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  the  bulb  and  strong  roo:s  adhering  to  it; 
give  a  moderate  watering,  to  settle  the  soil,  and  place  them  in 
a  greenhouse  or  cool  pit.  They  wiU  require  no  further 
attention  until  the  season  begins  to  excite  vegetation,  when 
they  must  be  regularly  attended  to.  Water  as  soon  as  you 
see  signs  of  growth,  but  sparingly  until  they  have  made 
leaves,  &c.,  to  draw  up  and  give  off  moisture.J 

Names  of  Fruits:  John  A^jell.  I,  Doyenne  Gris ;  3,  Crassane ; 
4,  Glout  Morceau  ;  5,   Passe  Colmar  ;  7,  Autumn  Bergamot ; 

9,  14,  50,  Biown  Beurre  ;  12,  Seckel ;  13,  White  Doyenne; 

10,  12,  Golden  Reinette  ;  13,  24,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  17,  Rlb- 
ston  Pippin ;  19,  Scarlet  Crofton ;  21,  French  Crab ;  22,  26, 
White  Russet ;  23,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  25,  Wormsley  Pippin  ; 
51,  Urbaniste  ;  54,  Alexander ;  55,  HoUandbury  ;  60,  King  of 
the  Pippins  ;  63,  Cat's  Head.  Tou  may  now  remove  young 
Pear-trees,  If  you  thin  the  trees  and  enrich  the  soil,  your 
Pears  will  not  be  s,)  apt  to  crack.  \\~3  B.  1,  DoyennS  Blanc  ; 

2,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont;  3,  Passe  Colmar  j  4,  Frincesse 
d'Orange;  7,  Seckel;  S,  Beurre  Diel ;  9,  Duchesse  d'Angoa- 
leme.  Ij— £>S,  Bath.  The  Golden  Russet.\l~HR  S.  Doyenne 
Blanc.  e~i^  C  K.  The  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  U—Cff, 
The  "Tottenham-park  Muscat"  is  a  white  Grape,  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  y — <?  Z^. 
Tour  seedhng  Pear  is  not  equal  to  many  others  which  ripen 
at  the  same  time.  II— C  B.  Tour  Pear  is  the  Flemish  Beauty,  a 
fine  specimen,  butbas  been  allowed  to  remain  too  long  on  the 
tree.  It  lorms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  for  gather- 
ing Pears,  that  of  waiting  till  they  part  from  the  spur  by 
merely  lifting  up  without  pulling.  Tou  must  take  the  one  in 
question  much  earlier,  even  before  it  acquires  its  crimson 
tinge.  D 

NAiiES  OF  Plants:  J  D.  Athyrium  Filix-foemina.  S.—O  W. 
C.  fub'ginosa,  no  doubt. — J  Wilson.  Acropera  LoddigesiL— 
SiLhscriher.  We  do  not  recognise  your  "  Smoke  Plant."  It  is 
either  not  in  flower  or  the  flowers  have  faUen  offl  Does  it 
emit  smoke  on  pressure  %  It  looks  hke  a  bit  of  some  Parie- 
taria  or  Pilea. — An  Enquirer.  6,  Achania  Malvaviscus  ;  4, 
A  morsel  of  StreUtzia  juncea  (?)  ;  2,  Lantana  Cammara ; 

3,  perhaps  a  bit  of  the  leaf  of  the  Date  Palm  ;  1,  Crassula 
tetragona  (?J ;  5  {?).  It  is  quite  impossible  to  name  fragments 
like  these,  without  flowers. — R  E.  1,  Achimenes  Skinneri, 
variety  ;  B.  2,  A.  pednnculata,  dark  variety ;  D.  4,  A.  longi- 
flora  major  ;  5,  A.  misera  ;  3,  apparently  a  variety  of  A.  hir- 
BUta,  but  out  of  flower  when  received.  H— X  W,  1,  MaxiUaria 
concava  ;  2,  Max.  rhombea. —  ^V  W  S.  Victoria  regia. 

Norfolk  Beaufins  :  J  Q.  Pick  them  of  an  even  size.  Put 
them  into  a  slow  oven  side  by  side,  leaving  a  space  between 
each.  Lay  over  them  an  iron  plate,  which  will  press  them, 
down.  Shut  up  the  oven,  and  leave  them  to  bake  very  slowly, 
"When  fit  for  removal  they  will  be  flat,  as  you  see  them  in  the 
windows. 

Paxton's  Cottagers'  Calendar  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
this  Paper,  or  of  any  bookseUer,  price  3(i.,  or  bs,  for  25  copies 
for  distribution  amongst  cottage  tenantry. 

Studding  and  Wiring  Walls  :  O.  Use  eyed  studs  and  gal- 
vanised wire  stretched  horizontally.  Let  the  studs  be  biult 
in  the  wall,  and  they  should  be  forked  at  the  ends  to  prevent 
the  possibihty  of  their  being  drawn  out.  They  should  be 
placed  3  feet  apart  in  every  second  course  of  bricks.  Let  the 
wire  be  passed  through  the  eyes  of  the  studs,  and  screwed 
tightly  at  either  end  of  the  wall  to  keep  it  straight.  Nothing 
but  the  eye  of  the  etud  should  project  beyond  the  face  of  the 
wall,  and  the  wire  should  not  be  further  from  the  latter  than 
^  or  f  of  an  inch,  just  far  enough  from  it  to  aUow  a  tie  to 
be  easily  passed  between  the  wire  and  the  waU  % 

Tropxoldms  :  Maria.  T,  Lobbianum  blooms  in  winter.  If  you 
examine  it  carefully,  you  will  probably  discover  flower-buds 
on  your  plant  now.  Pot  T.  tricolorum  when  the  "bulbs" 
show  signs  of  growth.  A  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand  will  suit  them.  % 

Vine  Border  \  E  F  L.  U  you  do  not  intend  to  force  the  Vines, 
we  should  think  that  wooden  abutters,  without  manure, 
would  be  sufficient  covering  for  your  border.J 

Misc.  :  W  Salcomhe,  We  are  not  acquainted  with  Riley's  New 
Burdock  Spinach.  U-i*  C  C.  Fresh  pig-duog  from  the  sty 
may  answer  for  Onions ;  but  it  is  not  so  suitable  as  rotten 
dung.  Dig  it  in  a  Uttle  deeper  than  you  would  the  latter. 
As  regards  Asparagus,  you  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than 
foUow  Mr.  CuthUl'a  directions  on  tbe  subject,  given  at  p.  611 
of  the  current  year's  volume.  {— J^  JR.  Moss  wiU  answer 
your  purpose. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Fccnsu:   Cavane^xsis.   Apparently  not  diflerent  from  F,  cy- 

lindriea.* 
Salvia:    W  C.  A  pretty  small  growing  scarlet  Sage,  which 

wiU  be  found  useful  for    many  purposes    for   which    the 

stroagtr  kinds  would  be  unsuitable." 
*tt*  -Aa    usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 

late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  tiU  the  necessary 

inquiries  can  be  made.     We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 

of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose 

interesting  contributions  is  stiU  delayed. 
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ARTIFICIAL  MANURES.  —  PRIVATE  IN- 
STROCTIONS  in  Chemical  Analysis  and  the  most  ap- 
proved  methods  of  making  Artificial  Manures  are  given  by 
J.  C.  Nepbit,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  at  the  Laboratories,  Scientific 
^hool,  88,  Kennington-lane,  London, 

Analyses  of  Soils,   Manures,  Minerals,  &c.,   performed  as 
usual,  on  moderate  terms. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— EMIGRANTS  are  ia- 
formed  MART  WEDLAKE  and  CO.  have  from  time  to 
time  supplied  the  first  settlers  to  Swan  River,  Port  Natal,  and 
all  the  Australian  Coloniea,  with  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS ;  they  heg  an  inspection  of  their  stock,  at  118,  Fen- 
church-Jtreet,  near  tbe  Blackwall  Railway.  N.B.  Persons  he- 
conxlng  purchasers  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  introduction  to 
parties  known  to  the  firm  at  cither  of  the  above-named  places. 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
A  Bound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing, &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messre.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Lonq- 
ittAN  and  Co..  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


MANURES. — The   following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton £11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do.  7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

OfBce,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  dl.  15s,  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  10s.  per 
ton.  In  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


TUE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under : 
LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY'S  WHEAT  MANURE  FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
FISHERY   AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  he  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge- street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  PuBSEa,  Secretary. 

THE  CONICAL  BOILERS  INVENTED  BY 
JOHN  ROGERS,  Esq.,  are  supplied  and  fixed  by  John 
Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  Also  all  kinds  of  Hot  Water 
Apparatus,  For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings,  Mr.  Shewen 
should  be  consulted,  his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  being  safer, 
more  efficient,  and  more  durable  than  any  other. 


DR.  S.  NEWINGTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  IN- 
YENTIONS.~An  Illustrated  Catalogue,  together  with  a 
Lecture  on  the  Seeding  of  Grain,  and  the  after  cultivation  of 
the  crops,  sent  gratis,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Dcfa0B  and  Co., 
21,  Red-lion-square,  London. 


SMITHFIELD  CATTLE   SHOW. 
-VrOTICE.— THE    PRINTED   FORMS   OF   CER- 

-L^  TIFICATES  to  be  filled  up  for  STOCK  and  IMPLE- 
MENTS intended  to  be  exhibited  at  the  forthcoming  Show  in 
December  next  can  now  be  obtained  of  the  Honorary  Secretary. 
All  such  Certificates  must  be  returned,  properly  filled  up,  on 
or  before  Saturday,  the  16th  of  November. 

In  applying  fur  the  Forms  for  Stock,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
the  Number  of  the  Class  or  Classes,  as  there  is  a  eeparate 
Form  for  each  Class. 

Prize  Sheets  and  all  information  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  B.  T.  BsANnaETH  Gibbs,  Hon.  Sec,  corner  of  Half- 
Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW,  1850.— 
The  CERTIFICATES  of  ENTRY,  for  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
PIGS,  and  POULTRY,  are  now  ready,  and,  with  the  PRIZE 
LISTS,  may  he  had  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
intending  Exhibitors  are  particularly  requested  to  mention  the 
nature  of  the  Stock  for  which  they  require  Certificates,  The 
entries  close  on  SATURDAY,  the  16th  of  November. 

The  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Binolet  Exhibition  Hall, 
SEOAD-STaEET.  T.  B.  Wbight,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Union-street,  Birmingham,  Nov,  2. 

PURE  WATER  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and.HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM  ;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
4han  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes.  Threshing  Machines,  Deep-  well  Pumps, 
Water- wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made. — Fbeeman  Rok  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers  :  Office,  70,  Strand,  London. 


BT  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  9d.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  —  The  Steward 
upon  a  large  estate,  in  the  ?outh  of  England,  has  a  vacancy 
for  a  well  educated  youth  to  be  Instructed  in  farming  and  gene- 
ral business-.  For  particulars,  address  X.V.,  Office  of  this  Paper. 


LIGHT.  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  froet,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  ull  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  the  timber  required  for  slates  ;  can  be  laid 
ou  with  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  F_ELT,  for 
Steam  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fueL 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
CaoQQON  and  Co.,  2^  Dowgate-hill,  London, 


i^fie  Agricultural  Sajette* 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1S50. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbdnbsdat,    Nov.      6 — Agricultural  Society  of  Eojland. 
TauasDAT.         —        7— As'icultural  Imp.  Society  ol'  IrelasiL 
TBoasDAx,         —      U— AKricuItural  Imp,  Society  of  IreljiBdi 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Mamifacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
'  ecientiiic  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co,  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Hurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park.street,  evaif  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  ••Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

ConservatoMes,  <tc.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
rences.  Wire-work,  &c. 


Charcoal  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  substances  ; 
it  will  not  dissolve  in  pure  water,  like  many  matters 
which  the  soil  contains  ;  it  will  not  dissolve  in  rain 
water,  i.  e.,  in  carbonic  acid  water,  as  more  than 
one-half  of  the  soil  will  do  ;  it  will  not  dissolve  in 
alkaline  solutions,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  soil  will  do. 
A  dressing  of  flint  could  not  be  more  useless  and 
worthless  for  any  influence  on  the  land  or  its  crops, 
than  a  dressing  of  charcoal  is,  for  its  direct  and  per- 
sonal effect.  Both  might  influence  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  beneficially  or  injuriously,  as  the  case  might 
be  :  neither  could  furnish  of  themselves  anything 
capable  of  absorption  by  plants  as  food.  But  there 
is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  two,  nevertheless. 
Flint  is  useless  in  itself,  and  has  no  power  over 
such  things  as  may  be  useful.  Charcoal  is  useless 
in  itself,  but  has  that  power  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  power,  and  not  in 
virtue  of  any  contribution  which  itself  might  be 
supposed  to  afford  to  the  wants  of  vegetation,  that 
its  remarkable  fertilising  properties  exist.  Thus 
it  will  absorb  and  retain  large  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent gases :  many  times  its  own  volume  of 
ammonia,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  so  on.  And  charged  with  them  it 
will,  as  it  becomes  wetted  in  the  land,  give  them 
out  again  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

Mr.  Jasper  Rogers,  whether  those  who  read  his 
enthusiastic  praises  of  his  protege  may  have  been  led 
by  them  to  think  that  in  itself  it  is  a  fertiliser,  or  not, 
has  done  good  service  by  calling  attention  to  its 
conservative  influence  over  that  of  which  we  are 
every  day  suffering  loss.  It  does  not  add  to  our 
wealth  or  our  fertility  one  bit,  but  it  is  a  strong  box 
in  which  this  fertility  and  the  agricultural  wealth 
dependant  upon  it  may  be  retained,  and  their 
liability  to  waste  restrained.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
add  to  the  soil,  because  the  fertilising  gases  which 
the  air  contains  may,  by  it,  be  more  effectually 
captured  for  use  by  plants  ;  and  it  is  a  capital  thing 
to  add  to  our  dnngheaps,  because  the  fertilising  gases 
which  they  evolve,  and  which  rnn  to  waste,  to  the 
injury  both  of  health  and  pocket  may,byit,be  retained 
for  use  by  plants  in  the  iields.  It  is  in  this  way, 
and  not  for  the  atoms  or  particles  of  which  it  is 
itself  made  up,  that  it  is  useful.  It  differs  from  the 
soda  ash  and  Peruvian  guano  and  prepared  bones 
and  British  guano,  in  comparison  with  which  Mr. 
Yarrow*  tries  to  make  it  present  a  favourable  con- 
trast— in  this  very  important  particular,  that  they 
are  all  the  food  of  plants,  which  charcoal  is  not — 
it  is  a  collector  of  food,  but  otherwise  it  is  useless. 

Nevertheless  in  its  real  office  it  is  most  useful, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Rogers  deserves  well  of 
the  countiy,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  magnilo- 
quent style  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince 
it  of  the  service  he  would  do  it.  Farmers  will  do 
well  to  use  this  charcoal,  and  let  no  one  be  afraid 
of  any  patent  being  in  the  way  of  its  use. 

We  do  not  happen  to  farm  near  a  peat  bog.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  us — for  Mr.  Rogers  is 
right  in  speaking  of  peat  as  a  source  of  great  agri- 
cultural and  national  wealth.  But  if  we  were,  and 
had  a  right  of  turbary,  we  should  make  this  charcoal 
and  use  it,  too,  without  the  leave  of  any  one.  We  do 
not  know  the  process  Mr.  Rogers  has  adopted — but 
we  know  of  processes  in  practice  long  before  he 
wrote  on  the  subject :  and  we  do  not  know  of  his 
particular  method  of  using  peat  in  dung-heaps  :  it 
may  be  ingenious,  and  may  deserve  the  monopoly 
which  a  patent  gives ;  but  we  know  of  methods 
which  have  been  in  use  for  many  a  year  before  the 
date  of  his.  And  no  one,  we  repeat,  need  fear  there 
are  not  ways  of  using  charcoal,  whatever  source  it 
come  from,  on  a  farm,  without  running  risk  of  in- 
fringing any  sound  patent  whatever. 

We  recommend  any  who  hold  such  fears  to  look 
up  and  read  what  has  already  been  published  in  our 
volumes  on  the  subject.     See  especially  in  that  for 


1844,  pp.  8,  69,  71,  184,  295,  319,  362,  466,  467, 
505,  720..  See  also  the  papers  in  the  5th  and  7th 
volumes  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 


*  Peat  Charcoal,  &c.,  Ac,  by  T.  A.  Takkow,  C.E,    John 
KxHN£Dr,  Portman.place,  Maida-bill,  London. 


"  Muck  is  the  Mother  op  Meal." — It  is  not  to 
uphold  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  as  stiU 
obtaining  in  our  own  country,  that  we  aim  at  now, 
but  to  compare  the  circumstances  of  our  own  farmers 
with  those  of  farmers  in  other  countries,  and  to 
ask  the  important  question — Is  "  muck  the  mother 
of  meal"  in  America  as  in  England  %  Of  late  years 
we  have  heard  so  much  of  the  benefit  which  our 
countrymen  receive  who  cross  the  Atlantic,  to 
inundate  our  markets  with  corn  from  the  immense 
forests  and  savannahs  of  the  new  world,  that  one 
would  almost  believe  that  the  mother  of  meal  was 
better  cared  for,  and  more  prolific  in  America,  than 
in  England,  if  not  a  different  personage  altogether. 
It  may  be  iiseful,  therefore,  if  we  invite  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a  muck  and  meal  review  of  Ame- 
rican agriculture. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  American  agriculture, 
notwithstanding  the  corn  exporting  resources  of  that 
countr)',  her  farmers,  instead  of  being  able  to  send 
corn  to  England,  would  have  some  difficulty  in  su  p- 
plying  the  wants  of  their  own  people  and  those  of 
fresh  settlers,  were  it  not  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  never-failing  supply  of  unexhausted  soil 
always  at  hand  to  fall  back  upon.  The  \drgin  soil 
of  the  forest  and  savannah  may  not  unaptly  be  called 
the  dungliill  of  the  American  farmer,  for  in  it  he 
finds  that  supply  of  food  for  the  growth  of  corn 
which  the  English  farmer  finds  in  his  straw-yard. 
The  elements  of  food  consumed  by  corn  are  in  both 
cases  similar,  so  that  both  farmers  are  equally  de- 
pendant upon  the  respective  sources  from  which 
they  derive  it,  and  "  muck  is  the  mother  of  meal " 
in  America  as  in  England,  although  dift'erently  hus- 
banded. The  peculiar  character  of  Jonathan's  dung- 
hill, however,  requires  a  little  further  exposition  in 
order  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  its  economy,  for  the 
forest  and  savannah  soon  disappear  before  the  in- 
dustry of  the  colonist — not  so  the  mother  of  meal. 

In  taking  a  more  detailed,  but  still  general  review, 
we  find  between  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  settler, 
and  the  consummation  of  American  farming,  tliree 
stages  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  which  we 
shall  briefly  glance  at. 

1.  In  England  we  always  commence  our  system 
by  manuring  our  fallow  lands  ;  but  in  America  we 
have  to  substitute  the  forest  for  the  fallow  crop — 
one  by  no  means  profitable  or  easy  harvested. 
When  "the  soil,  however,  is  once  broken  up,  it 
generally  contains  an  extra  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter,  sufficient  to  supply  food  for  several 
crops  in  succession,  and  such  are  accordingly  re- 
moved from  it.  But  although  it  does  contain  this 
excess,  unless  decomposition  is  assisted  by  burning 
or  otherwise,  it  is  seldom  that  the  wants  of  plants 
are  properly  supplied,  owing  to  its  inert  state  for  the 
first  season,  so  that  the  second  and  third  crops  are 
frequently,  if  not  invariably,  better  than  the  first. 
Sometimes,  again,  when  burning  is  resorted  to,  too 
much  straw  is  obtained — more  than  can  support 
itself,  and  great  losses  are  consequently  sustained. 
After  the  lands  are  broken  up,  they  are  cropped 
with  corn  so  long  as  the  crops  are  remunerative  ; 
and  when  they  fail  of  being  so,  the  exhausted 
soil  is  laid  down  to  Grass,  while  the  fresh  plots 
annually  broken  up  by  the  settler  fill  up  the  blank 
in  the  arable  acres  required  for  cropping. 

2.  The  second  stage  commences  when  allotments 
are  wholly  broken  up,  and  when  the  first  lands  laid 
down  to  Grass  are  consequently  brought  under  a 
second  succession  of  corn  crops,  and  ultimately  laid 
down  a  second  time  to  Grass  :  and  when  the  next 
Grass  lands  undergo  similar  treatment,  and  so  on. 

3.  The  third  and  last  stage,  and  that  which  ap- 
proximates the  nearest  to  the  practice  of  the  mother 
country,  is  when  the  different  provinces  begin  to 
fill  up  with  the  growth  of  society,  and  an  increased 
demand  is  consequently  made  upon  the  soil  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns  for  all  products 
of  the  farm,  more  especially  those  of  heavy  trans- 
port, such  as  green  crops,  dairy  produce,  &c.  j  a  de- 
mand which  gives  rise  to  the  same  economj'  of 
manure  and  labour  as  is  practised  in  England. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  American  agriculture,  and 
although  there  may  be  exceptions,  yet  these  must 
be  few  ;  for  the  different  practices  imposed  upon 
parties  are  arbitrary  in  their  character,  and  cannot 
wholly  be  got  over  by  them;  as,  for  instance, 
although  the  allotment  of  the  settler  chances  to  be 
contiguous  to  a  large  town,  and  the  transition  from 
one  stage  to  another  consequently  more  short  th^n 
if  he  were  situated  at  a  distance,  yet  the  different 
stages  must  be  gone  over  independently  of  this,  before 
he  can  attain  to  that  system  of  husbandry  which  is 
his  ultimate  aim,  and  which  confers  upon  him  the 
greatest  amount  of  profit  with  the  least  amount  of 
toil. 
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^ow,   in  Teviewing  -  the  'different   steps   in   the 

'-ladder  of  American  agriculture,  together  -svith  the 

■vrorking  of  ther^ree  systems  and  interests  of  parties 

consequent  thereon,  it  Tvill  readily  be  perceived  that 

'.  ,the  position  of  the  American  farmer  is  by  no  means 

-SO  flatterins?  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  when 

■'compared  with  that  of  the  English  as  a  competitor 

in  the  English  market. 

In  the  first  stage  the  settler,  on  his  arrival  at  the 

forSst,  is  generally,  short  of  cash — a  condition  ^vhich 

is'  tme,  whether  he  is  from  the  old  world  or  the 

-new;  and  if  he  is  able  to  purchase  a  cow  to  give 

■  milk  to -his  family,  and  a  horse  to  perform  the  cart- 
ing^and  join  the  cow  in  the  plough,  it  is  the  utmost 
he  €an  do  in  the  way  of  live  stock,  so  that  he  is 
necessitated  to  push  the  unexhausted  soil  to  the 
utmost  to  get  over  difficulties  greater  and  more  em- 
barrassing perhaps  than  the  liquidation  of  the  debts 
•which  hang  over  his  allotment.     And  even  in  cases 

-  ■where  a  moderate  amount  of  capital  is  at  command, 
a  different  system  cannot  be  adopted  with  profit,  for 
the  want  of  consumers  generally  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  competition  of  the  other  two  classes  ahead 
in  the  progress  of  improvement,  on  the  other.   -  At  a 

'  large  expense  of  drudgery  the  settler  is  compelled,  as 
it  were,  to  undersell  them  in  com,  but  he  cannot 
compete  with  them  in  the  other  products  of  the 
farm,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  his  dung- 
hill, or  practice.  And  even  in  the  growth  of  com 
he   experiences   many  serious   disadvantages,  espe- 

-  cially  when  compared  with  the  third  class,  and  still 
more  so  with  the  English  farmer ;  for,  granting  that 
he  has  the  richest  soil  naturally,  it  being  the  least 
exhausted  from  over-cropping,  he  does  not  derive  the 

^  full  benefit  of  its  natural  fertility,  because  the  practice 
■which  the  rude  state  of  the  country  and  his  own 
pecuniary  circumstances  arbitrarily  prescribe,  does 
not   confer   upon    him    the   maximum   amount   of 

'  produce  which  it^  is  capable  of  pelding  under  dif- 
ferent ti'eatment,  so  that,  although  the  maximum 
may  be  48  bushels  per  acre,  yet  the  average  may 
only  be  30,  while  the  practice  entails  upon  him  the 
expense  of  breaking  up  fresh  lands  annually  from 
their  original  state,  at  an  expense  of  about  bl.  per 
acre  on  an  average,  in  order  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of 
manure  from  his  dunghill. 

The  second  stage,again,is  just  the  old  out-field  sys- 
tem of  the  mother  country —  a  system  expensive 
because  profitless,- as  some  of  our  readers  can  no  doubt 
certify  from  experience.  It  is,  however,  doubly  so  in 

-America,  where  the  expense  of  labour  is  double  that 
■which  it  is  in  England,;  and  more  than  double  in 
the  marketing  of  corn  for  export.     The  position  of. 

'  the  American  farmer,  however,  upon  the  whole,  is 

'■  better,  because  he  has  got  over  the  life  and  death 

-  struggle  of  a  colony,  and  is  beginning  to  gather  inde- 

■  pendence  as  he  approaches  towards  the  third  stage  ; 
both  his  live  stock  and  stack-yard  have  been  gradu- 
ally increasing,  so  that  he  is  now  beginning  to 
dispose  of  a  cow  to  a  new  settler,  and  a  fat  beast  to 
the  butcher,  besides  lots  of  daii-y  produce  and 
poultry.     He  grows  less  corn,  but  more  of  the  other 

.  class  of  products  proportionable  to  his  labour  and 

■  arable  acres  ;  and  as  settler  after  settler  arrives,  and 
his  «wn  family  grows  up,  the  American  laird  of  the 
third  stage  makes  his  appearance  with  a  still  greater 
abundance  of  both  classes  of  products. 

Again,  the  primitive  settler  sometimes  enjoys  the 
happiness  of  the  last  stage,  but  as  often  bequeaths 

■  it  to  his  successor.  If  he  has  four  sons  they  do  not 
remain  long  with  him  after  they  are  grown  up,  as 

'  they  often  do  in  England  ;  two  may  go  into  the 
-manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  when  boys, 
one  becomes  a  settler  in  the  interior  of  the  cotmtry 

■  at  20,  and  the  fourth  may  remain  at  home  with  his 
father,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  subdi-^-ision  of  the 
lands  ;  upon  his  shoulders  devolves  the  payment  of 
his  brothers'  portions.  So  that  life  is  as  keen  a  stmscrle 
for  bread  in  the  new  world  as  in  the  old,  'Sid 
fermers  are  equally  loud  in  their  complaints  about 
bad  times  and  low  prices.  No  doubt  there  is  an 
abundance  of  corn  and  every  kind  of  agricultural 
produce,  bnt  only  consequent  upon  an  amount  of 
labour  and  toU,  of  which  farmers  in  the  mother 
country  know  comparatively  little,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  produce  of  com.  The  erroneous  conclu- 
sion,  that  the  new  world  yields  its  increase  at  a 
less  amount  of  labour  and  manure  than  the  old,  can 

'  only  be  arrived  at  by  farmers  who  shut  their  eyes 
altogether  upon  practice,  for  our  readers  may  rely 
npon  the  fact,  that  such  conclusions  were  never 
realised  by  either  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  emigrant, 
who  have  sought  a  home  in  the  forest  of  America. 
A  very  different  reception  awaits  him  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  forest.  Were  not  such  the  case  it  would 
never  have  been  said  that  "  parties  brought  up  in 
commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  are  ill  adapted 

•lor  a  colony."  The  fact  that  many  farmers  pos- 
sessing capital  have  returned  from  America,  after 
smveymg  the  prospects  of  American  agriculture, 
and  embraced  farming  at  home  as  the  more  profit- 


able of  the  two,  is  proof  practical  on  the  subject  as  i 
to  profits  and  labour.      Owing  to  the  diversity  of 
practice  the  interests  of  the  three    parties  are   as 
much  against  each  other  as  "that  of  aU  is  against 
the  interest  of  the  English  farmer.     The  farmers  of  i 
the  first  class  are  interested  in   cheap  cattle  and  [ 
everything  they  require    to    purchase    until  their 
farms  are  properly  stocked,  when  they  merge  into  ' 
the  second  class.     The  farmers  of  the  second  class,  i 
again,  and  also  of  the  third,  are  interested  in  high  ' 
priced   com,   cattle,   and  agricultural    produce    in 
general,  on  the  one  hand,  and  cheap  labour  on  the 
other ;  but  the  first  class  keeps  the  market  foil  of , 
the  one,  and  empty  of  the  other,  so  that  they  ex-  ; 
perience   the   opposite   of  what    they    want,    viz., 
cheap  corn  and  dear  laiour.     The  farmers  of  the 
third  class  could  grow  more  coi-n  and  cattle  were 
it  not  for  the  low  price  of  cattle  kept  do-mi  by  those 
of  the  second  class  (who  are  stiU-  stmggling  under  I 
greater  difficulties  and  are  consequently  more  neces- 
sitated to  work  hard  and  seU  at  a  low  price),  as  weU 
as  by  the  low  price  of  corn,  together  with  the  expense 
of  labour,  and  the  distances  from  places  of  export ' 
and  the  English  market.    "Were  it  not  for  such  facts, 
gr'umbling  about  bad  times  would  never  be  heard , 
of ;  but  when  twice  the  price  of  English  labour  is 
paid,  and  only  one-third  of  the   English  price  of 
butcher-meat  received,  how  can  an  Anglo-American 
keep  from  grumbling,  and  how  can  he  grow  com 
for  the  English  market  cheaper  than  the  English  i 
farmer   could,   seeing  he  has  the    broad  Atlantic  j 
between  him   and  Mark-lane,  and  it  may  be  seve-  '{ 
ral  hundred  miles  of  rough  road  into  the  bargain  1  ^ 
And  if  he  cannot,  how  can  we  be  undersold  by  the 
principal  American  com  growers  of  the  first  class,  who 
are  situated   some  hundred  miles  further  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  ?  , 

Practical  farmers  are  generally  fond  of  experi-  : 
ment,  and  therefore  if  any  dissent  from  our  con-  j 
elusions,  they  may  try  an  experiment  of  a  few  years  , 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  report  on  results.    Some  of ' 
our  readers  may  probably  think  that  if  they  are  to  j 
be  called  upon  to  pay  their  labourers'  wages  and! 
tradesmen's  accounts  twice — 51.  per  acre  for  a  first 
manuring,  with  an  extra  expense  of  marketing  on 
the  one  hand,  and  only  receive  on  the  other  one- 
third  of  the  present  prices  for  fat  stock,  or  18  bushels 
less   per   acre,  as   the  produce  of  com,  with  only 
present  prices,  it  is  useless  to  propose  the  journey  to 
them.     Try  it  who  like — if  such  are  the  conditions 
of  the  case,  we  prefer  casting  our  lot  among  those 
who  shall  continue  to  farm  at  home  !  £. 


GREEN  MANURES. 

[The  following  correspondence  has  lately  been  pub- 
fished  by  Mr.  Nesbit  of  the  Seientifie  and  Agricultural 
School,  Kennington ;  on  the  relation,  as  fertilisers, 
between  a  green  crop  -nholly  returned  to  the  soil,  and 
the  excrements  of  the  cattle  fed  upon  it.] 

"  Firstly  :  It'  is  well  established  that  animak,  in 
breathing,  give  back  more  to  the  air  than  they  derive 
from  it.  They  receive  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  return 
them  again,  plus  a  certain  excess  of  nitrogen,  oaibonic 
acid,  and  aqueous  vapour.  Animals  also  transmit  to 
the  air  much  in  insensible  and  sensible  perspiration. 

"  Secondly  :  The  experiments  of  Boussmgault  and 
others  have  shown  that  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements 
of  animals  weigh  less  than  the  food  from  which  they 
have  been  derived,  and  that,  as  regards  the  food,  exeretje 
are'deficient  in  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 

"  Thirdly  :  It  is  well  known  that  animals  consume  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  farinaceous  and  oleaginous 
portions  of  their  food  for  the  production  of  animal  heat, 
and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  excess  is  laid  up  in 
the  form  of  fat ;  and  that  of  the  nitrogenous  [portion, 
part  is  consumed  by  the  voluntary  'and  involuntary 
motions  of  the  muscles,  and  part  forms  fresh  flesh  for 
the  growing  animal.  Of  the  inorganic  matters  of  the 
food,  a  portion  is  required  for  the  formation  of  bone. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  there  must  be  much  less 
manuring  matter  in  the  excrements  than  in  the  food,  of 
which  they  are  ^merely  the  unconsnmed  remains — t!ie 
ashes, 

"  Fonrthly  :  It  is  known  that  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  are  composed  of  the  same  original  elements  ; 
that  all  animal  particles  have  first  had  vegetable  life  ; 
and  though  the  proximate  changes  and  combinations  of 
their  aliments  are  almost  innumerable,  yet  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  ultimate  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matters  in  contact  with  air  are  the  same. 

"  Fifthly  :  To  sum  up  :  if,  as  it  has  been  proved,  the 
exeretce  of  animals  weigh  less  than  the  food  they  have 
eaten  ;  if  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  ingredients  in  passing  through  the  animal ;  and  if, 
in  their  ultimate  decomposition,  the  food  and  the  ex- 
cret£e  give  the  same  products,  it  follows  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  the  original  food  will  be 
greatest  in  quantity  and  richest  in  quaUty  ;  but  prac- 
tical experiments  are,  in  this  instance,  so  easily  made, 
that  I  should  be  wTong  if  I  omitted  to  mention  some  of 
the  numerous  facts  which  experimentally  prove  the 
truth  of  my  assertions.  Mr.  W.  Trumper,  of  Dorney, 
near  Windsor,  Mr.  Oakley,  of  Rochester,  and  others, 
have  forwarded  me  the  results  of  trials  made  on  their 
respective  farms.    Mr.  Trumper,  in  a  field  of  Rape,  part 


fed  off  by  sheep,  and  the  other  ploughed-in,  found  in  the 
succeeding  Wheat  crop  a  difference  of  a  quarter  per  acre 
in  favour  of  ploughing-in.  I  insert  letters  from  soma 
other  gentlemen  who  have  also  found  favonrable^e- 
sults." 

"  Letter  I. 
"Mt  deab  Sie— In  reply  to  your  letter  I  am  inslracted  to 
say,  that  the  membera  of  the  Farmers'  Moon  Club,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rochester,  Kent,  unanimously  agree  that 
Tegetable  manures  are  peculiarly  fructifying,  and  that,  taking 
the  case  of  a  fallow  or  other  lield,  being  all  prepionaly  of  the 
same  tilth,  and  sown  with  Rape  for  feeding,  and  divided  into 
three  divisions,  one  of  which  shall  he  fed  off  with  sheep,  with- 
out any  extra  food  to  the  Rape,  the  second  division  ploughed 
in,- and  1he  third  division  fed  off  with  oil-cake  or  com;  that 
the  worst  corn  succeeding  the  Rape  will  be  on  the  first  division, 
the  nest  best  on  the  second,  and  the  best  on  the  third.  Thus 
all  speak  in  favour  of  green  crops  for  manure. — Tonrs  trulja 
John  Oaklet,  Old  Broad-street,  AtigiBt  10, 1849." 

"  Lettee  TI. 
"ilr  DEAs  Sie— I  regret  I  was  not  at  home  to  answer  your 
inquiry  sooner,  having  been  in  Yorkshire  the  last  fortnight ; 
however,  I  hasten  !o  send  you  the  required  information.  In 
the  spring  of  1816  I  had  more  Turnips  than  my  stock  could 
consume  ;  I,  therefore,  thought  that  it  "was  reasonable,  that  if 
the  crop  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  ploughed  in,  the  grain  crop 
that  followed  would  derive  as  much  benefit  as  if  eaten  by  sheep. 
I  therefore  did  so  with  one  acre  on  the  first  week  in  February, 
and  with  another  upon  the  fotirth  week  in  March.  Part  of  the 
rest  of  the  field  was  eaten  on  the  land,  and  part  being  newly 
ploughed  up  land,  the  whole  crop  was  drawn  off.  On  the  land 
where  the  Turnips  {While  Rotmds)  were  broken  and  ploughed 
in  on  the  last  week  in  February,  the  produce  was  8i  bushels 
per  acre  of  Hopetown  Oats.  Where  the  Turnips  were  broken 
and  ploughed  in  on  the  fourth  week  in  March,  the  produce  waa 
74^  bushels  per  acre.  Where  eaten  en  the  land  by  sheep, 
70|  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  on  the  newly-ploughed  up  land  the 
whole  of  the  crop  drawn  off,  "il  bushels  of  Wheat.  1  hope  that 
this  will  be  satisfactory  ;  if  not,  I  will  m&ke  it  so. — I  am,  yotirs 
faitlifally,  Petee  LoT£,'Kaseby,  May  15,  1849.'' 

"  Lettee  III. 
"Dear  Sis — I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Underwood,  who  was  a 
neighbour  of  mine  IS  years  ago,  but  is  removed  to  a  distance. 
He  says  he  has  practised  ploughing-in  a  few  acres  of  Turnips, 
almost  every  year  for  upwards  of  20  years,  and  considers  three 
sacks  of  Barley  per  acre  quite  within  bounds,  as  the  increase 
from  ploughing-in  over  feeding-cff.  The  Clover  ismuch better  ; 
but  he  has  not  observed  the  Wheat  sutSciently  to  say  what  the 
difference  is.  He  estimates  an  aver.^ge  acre  of  white  Turnips 
to  be  worth  30s.  more  to  chop  and  plough-in  any  time  before 
they  begin  to  run  to  seed  [say  February  ouij,  than  to  feed  o£ 
I  inspected  afield  of  Wheat,  this  week,  belonging  to  John  Gnr- 
don,  Esq.,  which  was  white  Turnips  three  years  back;  a  part 
were  ploughed  in,  and  the  rest  fed  off  with  sheep,  and  half-a- 
pound  of  oil.cake  per  day  each  given  to  them.  The  Wheat, 
where  the  Turnips  were  ploughed  in,  is  decidedly  better  than 
the  rest ;  I  think  three  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  'Hudson,  the 
steward,  told  me  the  Barley  was  quite  a  foot  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  field,  and  three  sacks  per  acre,  if  not  more,  better. 
The  Clover  wajall  fed  off,  and  no  notice  taken  ;  nnr-:wonid 
anything  more  have  been  thought  abont  it,  had  not  the  Wheat 
looked  so  much  better  than  the  rest  aUthe  spring. 'The  Turnips 
were  abont  three-quarters  of  a  plant,  but  regular  ;  the  sheep 
went  down  with  the  epidemic,  and  were  sold,  leaving  about  two 
acres  of  Tttrnips  to  feed  ;  and  rather  than  purchase  any  more 
stock,  they  were  ploughed  in.  As  I  told  you  at  the  club,  I  am 
generally  a  buyer  of  Turnips  ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  my  neigh- 
bour, Mr,  Underwood,  who  refused  to  take  20^.  per  acre  for 
his  to  feed  off  ifor  the  sake  of  convenience  to  me)  when 
almost  every  body  else  were  giving  theirs  away,  attracted  my 
attention  to  the  after  crop  ;  and  I  can,  in  two  instances,  confirm 
his  statements.  Notwithstanding,  if  14  cwt.  of  Swedes  (I  think 
a  ton  of  Swede  Turnips  will  make  14  lbs.  of  mutton,  from 
experiments  I  have  tried)  and  2  cwt.  of  white  Ttimips  -will 
make  1  lb.  of  mutton,  and  we  can  grow  21  tons  of  the  former 
and  26  or  2S  of  the  latter,  it  must  be  more  profitable  to  feed  at 
5d,  per  lb.  for  the  mutton  than  to  plough  in  at  20s.  or  4O3.  per 
acre  in  the  eorn  crop.  I  have  been  unwell,  and  could  not  see 
the  parties,  or  I  should  have  answered  your  note  before. — 
Tours,  (fee. — Thos.  Hawkins,  Assington  Moors,  June  15,  1649." 

"  It  may  be  necessary  to  say,  that  in  plonghing-in  a 
green  crop  for  manure,  great  care  is  necessary  in 
choosing  a  suitable  time,  and  that  it  be  not  allowed,  by 
too  long  growth,  to  become  fibrous,  so  as  10  delay  its  de- 
composition in  the  soil.  For  Turnips,  February  or 
early  in  March  is  quite  late  enough,  and  the  beat  effect 
is  seen  where  they  have  been  touched  by  the  frost. 

"  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  the  arguments 
advanced  do  not  apply  to  sheep  fed  on  Turnips  with  oil- 
cake, unless  an  amount  of  oU-cake  equivalent  to  that 
consumed  by  the  sheep  in  one  instance  were  plonghed-in 
with  the  Turnips  in  the  other. 

"  In  conclosion,  I  reiterate  that  my  object  has  been, 
not  to  prove  that  ploughing-in  is  profitable,  in  com- 
parison with  feeding-off,  but  rather  to  ehcit  a  principle 
which,  if  once  known  and  understood,  may,  on  many 
occasions,  as  when  stock  is  dear,  and  green  crops 
abundant,  be  brought  into  beneficial  and  profitable 
practice.  J,  C.  J^esbii,  Scientific  and  Agricultv/ral 
School." 


ANIMAL  HEAT. 

Ma>t  works  and  letters  have  been  published  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  farming  operations,  draining,  irriga- 
tion,  and  other  subjects  relative  to  the  tillage  of  the 
soil ;  but  one  of  great  importance  having  escaped  the 
notice  of  those  scientific  men  who  have  within  these  last 
few  years  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  subject,  I 
will,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  cause  and  effect  of  animal  heat. 

Life  cannot  exist  without  heat,  for  in  cold-blooded 
animals  and  even  fishes  their  bodies  will  always  be  2? 
or  3°  warmer  than  the  medium  in  which  they  live. 
Heat  may  be  produced  by  friotion,  as  is  done  by  the 
Indians  in  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together  to  light 
a  fire,  or  by  the  chemical  process  of  carbon  and  oxygen 
mixing  with  each  other  and  forming  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Carbon,  in  this  way,  is  a  great  source  of  heat,  and  is  the 
principal  chemical  ingredient  of  all  fuel,  used  in  fires, 
lamps,  and  candles.  Twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  air 
we  breathe  is  oxygen,  and  without  it  no  animal  can 
live,  and  the  union  of  carbon  Snd  oxygen  is  the  canse 
of  animal  heat.  All  kinds  of  food  consumed  by  the 
animal  creation  must  contain  carbon  in  proportion  to 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  and 
their  appetites  will  durect  them  to  select  the  food  neces- 
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sary  for  their  sustenance.  The  organs  of  digestion  are 
exquisitely  arranged,  for  when  the  food  is  introduced 
into  the  stomach  it  is  by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  (which  is  secreted  from  the  lining  of  the 
stomach)  reduced  to  a  pulp  and  removed  to  the  liver, 
where  it  is  purified,  and  then  conveyed  through  the 
lungs,  where  the  carbon  is  open  to  the  action  of  the 
air  that  is  breathed,  and  being  converted  by  the  oxygen 
into  carbonic  acid  it  produces  heat,  and  is  conveyed  by 
the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body.     At  each  inspira- 


having  deposited  the  fibrine,  which  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  muscle,  and  its  carbon,  which  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient iu  fat,  it  is  returned  by  the  veins  and  undergoes 
another  chemical  change. 

Fat  animals  can  live  longer  without  food  than  those 
in  low  condition  ;  a  fat  pig  was  once  overwhelmed  in  a 
slip  of  earth  and  lived  160  days  without  food,  "  and 
was  found  to  have  lost  100  lbs.  in  a  month."  Trans. 
Linn.  Soe.  vol.  xi.  p.  400.  In  an  animal  kept  without 
food  the  oxygen  will  apply  to  the  fat  for  carbon  to  keep 


tiou  an  animal  imbibes  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  j  up  the  heat  of  the  body ;  after  that  it  will  go  to  the  muscles 
from  the  atmosphere  (which  is  composed  of  79  parts  of  I  and  leave  them  soft  and  weak ;  lastly,  it  will  attack  the 
nitrogen,  and  21  of  oxygen),  and  must  meet  with  a  pro-  j  biainandtherecausedeliriumanddeath.  Theappetites  of 
portionate  quantity  of  carbon  to  maintain  life.  Animal  |  animals  may  be  increased  by  a  bracing  air  and  exercise  ; 
Mid  vegetable  food  contain  carbon  in  different  propor-  i  but  the  quieter  they  are  kept  the  faster  they  will  feed, 
tions  ;  that  of  fat  bacon  or  pork  as  much  as  80  per  ;  provided  the  sheds,  cow-houses,  or  boxes,  are  kept  at  a 
cent. ;  this  may  be  easUy  imagined  when  we  consider  ]  moderate  temperature.  Nature  has  provided  the  brute 
that  candles  are  made  from  fat.  After  lightmg  the  [  creation  with  clothing  sufficient  to  support  life  in  the 
wick  the  atmosphere  supplies  it  with  oxygen,  and  in  climate  for  which  they  were  ordained  ;  but,  to  prepare 
uniting  with  each  other  they  produce  light  and  heat.  If  '  cattle  for  the  butcher,  abundance  of  suitable  provender, 
the  extinguisher  be  placed  over  it  the  hght  goes  out,  for  quietness,  and  warmth,  are  essentially  necessary  for  so 
nothing  can  burn  without  oxygen,  and  an  animal  kept  1  large  a  formation  of  fat.  Welsh  sheep,  hares,  and 
10  minutes  without  air  will  die.  !  other  animals  living  on  the  hills,  and  in   a  state   of 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  that  is  breathed  regulates  nature,  never  carry  fat.  Small  and  crowded  cow-sheds 
the  appetites  which  are  to  supply  the  systems  with  :  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  feeding  as  those  of  larger 
carbon  sufficient  to  keep  the  blood  always  at  the  same  i  and  reasonable  dimensions  ;  a  shed  with  a  current 
temperature  ;  for,  from  the  authority  of  the  best  j  of  air  from  without  will  impede  the  feeding,  therefore 
authors,  and  the  practice  of  many  scientific  men,  the  ;  the  stalls  open  at -the  back  are  objectionable.  I  have 
heat  of  the  blood  iu  a  man  in  Lapland  is  98",  the  same  !  seen  a  building  of  this  kind,  and  the  progress  of  the 
as  at  Calcutta  or  any  other  place  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  j  cattle  was  scarcely  perceptible,  until  it  was  closed  with 
In  England  the  appetite  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  I  sacking  to  the  height  of  6  or  7  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
summer,  for  one-eighth  more  oxygen  is  inhaled  in  the  the  cold  atmosphere  then  passed  through  the  ascending 
former  than  in  the  latter  season  ;  for  the  same  air  that '  air,  and  was  warmed  before  it  reached  the  animals 
fills  a  bladder  of  80  cubic  inches  with  air  in  winter  will  !  below,  and  they  fed  twice  as  fast.  It  would  here  be  well 
fill  one  of  100  cubic  inches  in  summer.  The  heat  expands  to  adopt  the  system  as  followed  iu  the  cheese-rooms  of 
it.  In  summer  we  breathe  less  oxygen  than  in  winter,  for  '  large  dairy  countries,  to  have  the  roofs  of  the  cow-sheds 
the  warmer  the  season  the  thinner  the  atmosphere,  and  or  feeding-boxes  lathed  and  plastered,  and  the  space 
the  organs  of  digestion  are  in  a  great  measure  regulated  between  them  and  the  tiles  filled  with  saw-dnst,  to  keep 
by  the  season  and  the  climate.  In  this  we  see  a  wise  the  warmth  at  a  moderate  temperature.  Saw-dust 
provision,  the  blood  of  animals  being  always  at  the  i  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  in  winter  it  will  prevent 
same  degree  of  heat.  A  man  travelling  towards  the  the  snow  (on  the  roof)  absorbing  it  from  within,  and  in 
Equator  cannot  inhale  so  much  oxygen,  consequently  i  summer  the  interior  will  be  quite  cool  ;  while  the  tiles 
he  loses  his  appetite,  and  does  not  keep  up  so  great  a  exposed  to  a  burning  sun  will  be  so  hot,  that  it  may  be 
fire  within  him  ;  on  the  other  hand,  another  moving  •  painful  to  hold  a  hand  upon  it.  By  these  means  great 
towards  the  North  Pole  will  become  voracious,  as  the  j  savings  may  be  effected,  and,  ere  long,  I  hope  to  see  in 
condensed  atmosphere  wUl  require  so  large  a  quantity  '  your  Gazette  a  detailed  account  of  the  advantages  de- 
of  carbon  to  maintain  the  standard  degree  of  heat.  :  rived  from  a  moderately  warm  feeding-house,  over  a 
Persons  living  in  the  East   Indies,  or   any  other    hot  j  bleak  and  cold  one.  J.  C.  H.,  Croft  Farm,  Bridgnorth, 

climates,  exist  upon  fruits  or  food  not  containing  more  ] 

than  12  per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  those  in  the  Arctic  regions  j  Home   Correspondence. 

will  eat  at  one  meal  5  lbs.  of  blubber,  or  any  fat  meat,  '  Fresh  Air  and  Cleanliness  are  most  essential  to  the 
and  drink  train  oil  or  brandy  in  proportion.  Under  health  of  mankind,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
ihe  equator  animals  will  eat  less,  and  bear  hunger  for  guishing  the  inhabitant  of  a  densely  crowded  town  from 
a  long  time,  but  in  a  cold  climate  hunger  will  soon  cause  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  former  has  all  the  ap- 
death.  According  to  Liebig,  an  adult  in  taking  mode-  pearanee  of  breathing  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  the 
rate  exercise  consumes  in  one  day  13-j^  oz.  of  carbon,  i  countenance  of  the  latter  speaks  of  inhaling  purer  air. 
and  the  conversion  of  13^  oz.  of  carbon  into  carbonic  The  artisan  who  lives  in  an  ill  ventilated  house,  situ- 
acid,  will  require  37  oz.  of  oxygen,  and  that  animals  ated  in  a  badly  drained  and  narrow  street,  may  have 
differ  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  proportion  to  more  food,  in  point  of  quantity,  and  may  not  so  often 
the  respiration  and  size  of  their  bodies  ;  for  instance,  !  go  snpperless  to  bed  ;  but  as  to  quality,  there  is  a  ques- 
the  heat  of  a  child  is  102°,  and  an  adult  98°  ;  in  '  tion  whether  the  rural  brother  is  not  better  off,  though 
birds  it  is  from  104°  to  105°,  and  in  animals  from  i  his  wages  are  smaU.  In  London,  and  many  other  large 
^9i°  to  100°.  From  this  it  appears  that  a  child,  cities,  the  stuff  that  is  consumed  by  human  beings,  under  i 
whose  respiration  is  quicker  than  in  a  man,  requires  the  denomination  of  animal  food,  is  revolting  to  think  \ 
food  more  frequently  ;  a  bird  deprived  of  its  food  ;  of  over  dinner  ;  and  diseased  carcases  sold  to  sausage- 
will  die  on  the  third  day,  and  a  serpent  being  sluggish  makers,  converted  into  pies,  boiled  down  into  broths, 
in  its  breathing  will  live  three  months  or  more  without  well  seasoned  as  potted  meat,  and  thus  disguised,  sup- 
food.  I  have  stated  that  fishes  are  warmer  than  j  plied  to  the  public,  are  enough  to  bring  down  upon  us  all 
the  element  in  which  they  live,  but  although  they  are  :  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  of  every  other  country  under 
generally  under  water  they  are  not  without  air  ;  the  '  the  sun.  No  animal,  intended  for  slaughter,  should  be 
finny  tribes  are  all  provided  with  a  bladder  containing  '  permitted  to  enter  through  the  gates  of  the  metro- 
air,  and  according  to  the  expansion  of  the  vessel  that  '  polls.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  the  expense  of  carrying 
contains  it,  they  rise  to  the  surface  or  sink  to  the  '  meat  from  the  suburbs,  when  such  losses  are  sus- 
bottom  ;  no  doubt  the  small  quantity  of  air  contains  a  :  tained  by  goading  the  poor  animals  to  that  scene 
sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen,  which,  uniting  with  the  of  cruelty  and  abomination — Smithfield  Market,  a 
carbon  found  in  their  food,  wUl  produce  heat,  making  ,  positive  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country.  Scanty 
them  from  2°  to  3°  warmer  than  the  water.  The  pulse  clothing,  want  of  firing,  and  bad  food,  have  much 
and  breathing  may  be  compared  to  the  weight  and  pen.  i  to  do  with  low  fevers,  typhus,  and  cholera.  Al- 
dulum  of  a  clock,  for  one  regulates  the  other.  Great  ■  though  every  imaginable  evil  is  attributed  to  imperfect 
exertioii  will  cause  quick  breathing  and  a  palpitation  of  :  drainage,  and  no  doubt  much  mischief  accrues  from 
the  heart,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  it  may  raise  the  this  cause,  yet  there  are  other  things  to  be  complained 
temperature  of  the  blood  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for    of  equally   injurious  to   mankind,  and  not   without  a 

i  remedy.    Filth  lymg  about  the  door-ways  of  houses,  and 
open  sewers  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  the   results  of 


science  and  observation  will  show  that  animals  are  pro 
tected  against  excessive  heat.  In  a  steam-engine  its 
speed  or  power  is  regulated  by  its  furnace,  and  as  the 
water  becomes  more  rarefied,  the  strokes  of  the  piston 
become  more  frequent ;  but  when  it  arrives  at  a  certain 
power,  the  pressure  from  within  opens  a  safety-valve 
and  liberates  the  extra  quantity  of  steam.  In  animals 
a  quick  pulse  and  quick  breathing  may  produce  more 
heat,  but  to  keep  the  circulation  always  at  the  same 
temperature,  our  skins  are  provided  with  pores,  which 
open  like  safety-valves  to  let  off  the  heat  by  means  of 
perspiration. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  observe  that  dogs  and  some 
other  animals  never  sweat,  but  when  running  the  tongue  is 
protruded,  and  perspiration  is  secreted  from  that  mem- 
ber, and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  in  racers,  hunters,  &c.,  the  decrease 
of  fat  is  attributable  to  perspiration  ;  but  it  appears  to 
be  from  another  cause.  The  quick  breathing  of  a 
galloping  horse  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  his  fat 
as  the  blacksmith's  bellows  have  upon  the  coal ;  the 
coal  (which  is  carbon),  by  receiving  a  strong  current  of 
oxygen  from  the  bellows,  is  soon  reduced  to  cinders, 
and  the  fat  (which  is  al^  carbon),  is  reduced  by  the 
oxygen  that  is  breath- d.  Carbon,  hydogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  sulphur,  are  the  ingredients  of  fibrine, 
gluten,  and  casein,  which  constitute  blood,  and  being 
conveyed  by  the  arteries  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and 


neglect  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  and  tenants  ;  and 
common  decency  should  be  enforced  by  law,  where  a 
sense  of  duty  has  not  sufficient  weight  on  individuals  to 
induce  them  to  act  right.  The  working  classes,  from 
their  poverty,  cannot  protect  themselves,  and  select 
houses  in  locaUties  free  from  such  nuisances.  It  is 
therefore  incumbent  upon  those  who  have  influence, 
wealth,  and  authority,  to  fender  their  assistance,  and 
lighten  the  hardships  they  endure,  by  passing  their 
lives  amongst  perpetual  disease.  To  undertake  half 
measures  as  a  sanatory  precaution,  is  like  cutting 
a  piece  off  the  bottom  of  a  garment,  and  sewing 
it  on  to  the  top,  by  way  of  increasing  its  length 
and  breadth.  To  do  one  thing  and  leave  the 
other  undone  is  a  mockery.  To  construct  splendid 
sewers  to  carry  off  the  liquid  refuse  from  the  haunts  of 
men,°and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  sale  of  unwhole- 
some meat  and  vegetables  is  an  anomaly  so  palpable  as 
to  excite  the  astonishment  of  all  classes,  particularly 
when  there  is  a  remedy  at  hand,  which,  so  far  from 
being  an  additional  burthen  to  salesmen  and  butchers, 
would  be  a  positive  saving.  Let  four  great  markets  be 
established  between  5  and  10  miles  from  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  near  the  railroads,  where  animals  can 
be  accommodated  and  slaughtered  without  the  barbarity 
now  practised  in  gaUing  and  mangling  their  unfortunate 


bodies,  and  rendering  their  flesh  unwholesome.  We 
tlirow  away  -  thousands  in  vain  speculations,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  an  exorbitant  interest  for  money, 
which,  from  its  nature  must  be  fictitious,  and  can  only 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  gambling  transaction, 
terminating  in  the  ruin  of  those  who  foolishly  sup- 
pose that,  when  the  legituuate  securities  of  the 
country  only  give  3j  per  cent.,  they  can  insmo 
7  or  8  by  investing  then:  cash  in  a  scheme  which 
offers  an  unnatural  gain.  Such  have  been  the  extraor- 
dinary expectations  from  the  railroads,  where  extrava- 
gance on  the  part  of  the  management  was  quite  enough 
to  condemn  them.  The  formation  of  receptacles  fbp 
housing  and  killing  sheep,  oxen,  and  pigs,  intended  for 
the  London  market,  under  the  direction  of  practical 
men,  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  digest  well  their 
plans  before  laying  a  single  stone,  would  become  a  most 
popular  investment  for  cash  and  pay  a  fair  interest. 
The  population  of  the  great  Babylon  would  feel  how 
much  their  comfort  and  convenience  depended  upon  the 
project  being  carried  out  in  a  judicious  and  satisfactory 
manner.  It  is  quite  in  vain  to  state  the  most  startling 
facts  with  the  hope  of  rousing  the  public  to  action  even 
in  self  defence.  Mere  accident  will  probably  bring 
about  that  which  every  one  wishes,  but  few  will  take 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  into,  although  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  is  laid  before  them.  However,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  that  one-half  of  the  population 
of  London  and  all  large  towns  are  positively  Uving 
upon  impure  food  ;  a  description  of  dogs'  meat  dressed 
up  for  the  occasion  and  well  spiced,  which  in  this 
smoking,  chewing,  and  dram-drinking  age,  a  vitiated 
palate  cannot  discover,  but  an  impaired  constitution  can 
and  does.  A  Uttle  quiet  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the 
sale  of  improper  food  may  be  of  use  to  the  present  and 
rising  generations,  if  it  induces  the  authorities  to  have 
meat  destroyed,  which  is  approaching  putrefaction,  and 
to  consign  vegetables  in  a  state  of  fermentation  to  the 
dung-heap,  instead  of  the  saucepan.  Half  the  stomach 
and  bowel  complaints  proceed  not  so  much  from  atmo* 
spheric  changes  as  from  eating  bad  food,  temptingly 
prepared  to  entrap  the  unwary.  Bread,  beer,  and 
spirits  must  be  considered  on  some  future  day.  Let 
me  hope  some  persons  will  assist  in  exposing  the  mis- 
chievous system  of  buymg  and  selling  unsound  food. 
Falcon. 

On  High  Farming. — I  am  induced  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  this  subject,  from  the  observations  made  at 
a  recent  agricultural  meeting  by  a  reverend  gentlemaUj 
a  contributor  occasionally  to  the  Gazette,  and  a  most 
excellent  man  and  clergyman.  He  mentions  a  field  o£ 
his  that  has  been  high  farmed,  and  this  I  know  to  be 
true,  having  watched  his  operations  with  much  interest, 
that  has  not  yielded  more  than  11  quarter  per  acre  of 
Wheat  this  last  harvest,  from  blight ;  this  is  no  doubt 
true  from  the  appearance  of  the  crop  before  reaped. 
Now  I  will  just  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  consider 
the  cause  of  this  blight.  This  land,  good  land  and  in 
high  condition,  was  Clover,  and  fed  off  by  sheep  with 
plenty  of  corn  and  roots.  I  believe  this  would  be  ex- 
cellent treatment  for  the  generality  of  the  poor  land  in 
this  part,  but  under  the  circumstances  stated  above  I 
believe  it  to  be  erroneous  ;  Wheat  is  a  most  deUcate 
plant,  and  will  not  bear  coming  into  contact  with  strong 
manure  ;  if  this  land  had  been  cut  first  and  fed  afterj 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  have  been  a  good 
crop  of  Wheat.  This  is  well  understood  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  the  best  land  I  know.  The  farmers  there  avoid 
applying  any  active  manure  directly  to  the  Wheat  cropj 
but  put  it  upon  the  Clover  ley,  or  what  is  still  better- 
give  it  to  the  roots,  be  they  Mangold  Wurzel  or  Turnips 
or  anything  else  ;  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  an  over 
dose,  and  I  think  I  may  challenge  any  one  to  say  that 
he  ever  knew  unkind  Wheat  after  roots,  particularly 
Mangold  Wurzel.  E.  X.,  near  Brainiree,  Essex. 

Liquid  Manure. — The  plan  suggested  in  your  leading 
article  of  condensing  the  good  properties  of  liquid 
manure  by  immersing  bags  full  of  peat  charcoal,  would 
I  am  sure  be  ineffectual.  Charcoal  possesses  two  pro- 
perties, the  first  is  the  power  of  condensing  great 
quantities  of  any  gas,  as  ammonia,  which  comes  in  con- 
tact  with  it — it  is  this  which  constitutes  its  deodorising 
power.  Charcoal  has  also  the  property  of  clarifying 
any  liquor  passed  through  it.  It  readily  parts  with  the 
gas  it  absorbs, — for  instance  if  it  contain  as  much 
ammonia  as  it  was  capable  of  holding,  and  was  iu  that 
state  immersed  in  water,  the  ammonia  would  be  dis- 
solved out.  If  therefore  liquid  manure  was  passed 
through  the  charcoal,  the  ammonia  it  could  condense 
would  only  he  the  portion  that  was  dissolved  in  ■  the 
small  quantity  of  water  retained  in  its  pores.  The 
liquid  would  be  to  some  extent  deprived  of  its  colour 
by  the  removal  of  the  colouring  matter  suspended,  but 
not  a  fraction  of  the  really  valuable  soluble  matter 
would  be  removed.  By  immersing  the  charcoal,  the 
only  benefit  would  be  the  removal  of  that  portion  of 
the  liquid  retained  in  its  pores,  no  difference  would  bo 
made  in  what  was  left.  Celt, 

Education. — I  quite  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by'your  correspondents,  on  the  poUcy  of  promoting  the 
education  of  the  people  generally.  All  parties  must 
admit,  that  in  the  march  of  improvement,  the  school- 
master must  lead  the  way  ;  so  that  we  gain  the  end  we 
are  seeking,  it  matters  little  how  it  is  done ;  but  we 
should  be  careful  who  we  take  as  teachers  of  chemistryj 
&c.  We  have  land  agents  writing  class  books 
for  agricultural  students,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
water  contains  3  lbs,  of  hydrogen,  and  1  lb.  of  oxygenj 
and  another  person,  if  I  mistake  not  a  druggist,  who 
gives  us  his  own  analysis  of  soil,  &c.,and  at  the  same  time 
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tells  DS  that  nitric  acid  or  aquafortis  is  composed  of  the  i 
■same  elements  as  water,  but  with  two  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen instead  of  one  ;  and  public  lecturers  telling  ns  that  j 
•ox-vgen  is  sour,  and  that  it  will  not  support  animal  life. 
[Who  do  jou  refer  to  here  ?]  "We  should  be  cautious 
of  such  teachers.  It  should,  I  think,  be  taught  at  the 
-school  where  a  museum  might  be  established  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  the  sciences,  as  well  as  a  collec- 
•tion  of  the  vegetables  cultivated  in,  and  of  plants  indi- 
genous to  the  district  A  piece  of  land  to  cultivate  the 
•different  kinds  of  Grasses  upon  might  be  added.  Of 
the  importance  of  this  last,  I  received  a  good  illustra- 
-tion  the  other  day  :  a  farmer  told  me  he  would  sow  no 
more  Timothy  Grass  (Phlenm  pratense),  for  it  was 
nothing  but  Couch  (Triticum  repens)  ;  and  this  from  a 
■gentleman  who  has  received  a  better  education  than 
the  majority  of  farmers  in  this  district.  Such  a  state 
■of  things  require  no  comment.  The  scheme  that  I 
have  here  proposed  requires  no  great  outlay,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  and  the  boys  of  the  school,  might  do 
nearly  all  for  themselves.  >  The  support  of  the  farmers 
is  wanting,  or  rather  it  is  necessary  they  should  give  it 
their  countenance  ;  without  that  it  will  never  succeed. 
■J.  StoUard,  Ipslones,  Staffordshire, 

Farm  Accounts. — It  is  rather  surprising  that  we  have 
never  seen  any  opinion  expressed  by  competent  persons, 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  systems  of  keeping 
farm  accounts,  published  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  in  the  "  Cyclopeedia  of  Agriculture."  I 
wish  some  gentlemen  would  give  ns  their  opinions  upon 
the  above  methods,  for  I  am  about  to  begin  farming, 
and  should  like  to  commence  with  the  most  approved 
fiystem.  E.  F. 

Mangold  Wurzel. — I  shall  be  obliged  for  any  informa- 
tion respecting  the  cause  of  a  mixed  stock  and  a  number  | 
■of  runaway  plants  resulting  from  a  true  stock  of  seed,  j 
carefully  saved  from  the  long  yellow' Mangold  Wurzel. 
On  examination,  the  produce  is  in  the  following  propor-  i 
tions,  viz.,  27  long  yellow  or  the  true,  18  long  red,  13  | 
*  yellow  Globe,  and  8  runaway.     It  was  sown  the  early  | 
part  of  April  on  a  piece  of  strong  land,  well  manured  j 
■with  4  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  to  the  acre.     Would  the  \ 
runaways  be  catised  by  the  drjness  of  the  season,  or  [ 
how  can  it  be  accounted  for  !     No  long  red  had  been  I 
grown  near  the  roots  from  which  the  seed  was  saved  ; 
but  some  yellow  Globe  were  growing  for  seed  at  the 
-same  time,  at  a  good  distance,  on  the  same  field.  B.  T. 
[Either  the  seed  cannot  have  been  true,  or  there  must 
have  been  neighbouring  plants  of  the  other  varieties.] 

Long  Dung  and  Short  Dung. — Mr.  George  Summers 
has,  it  appears,  been  discussing  one  thing  and  I  another. 
He  says,  "  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  manure 
which  I  am  here  advocating  is  not  that  strawy  material 
^our  correspondent  would  have  us  believe,  but  contains 
-an  abundance  of  phosphates,  and  a  large  supply  of 
nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  urea,  uric  acid,  mucus,  &c., 
which,  by  their  speedy  decomposition,  will  yield  am- 
monia to  the  plants."  Then  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  such  dung  must  be  "  speedily  "  used,  else  its 
"  speedy  decomposition  will  yield  ammonia,"  and  short 
■dung  will,  after  all,  be  the  natural  result.  *  The  question 
then  occurs,  how  are  farmers  to  stock  their  accumulated 
farm-yard  manure,  which  contains  an  abundance  of 
phosphates,  urea,  mucus,  and  other  nitrogenous  matter, 
•so  that  it  shall  not  undergo  "  speedy  decomposition, 
yielding  ammonia,"  &c.,  before  it  is  removed  to  the 
field.  I  consider  this  to  be  a  grave  practical  question, 
and  deserves  Mr.  George  Summers'  best  attention.  }V. 
M.  Gill,  Truro. 

On  Steaming  Sones,  ^e I  live  near  a  town  from 

which  I  can  obtain  supplies  of  fresh  bones  from  the 
butchers,  and  stale  bones  from  other  sources.  1  intend 
■to  erect  a  small  apparatus  to  extract  the  grease  for  the 
■soap  makers,  and  afterwards  steam  out  the  gelatine 
for  my  pigs,  bearing  the  bone  earth  for  the  drill,  &c. 
Now  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  informing  me  what 
■pressure  of  steam  is  necessary  to  effect  my  object,  and 
the  length  of  time  the  bones  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
that  pressure.  For  some  time  past  (I  may  say  years), 
I  have  puzzled  my  brain  for  a  power  to  supersede  horse 
labour  to  a  great  extent  (for  we  can  never  entirely  do 
without  that),  in  the  labours  of  the  field  and  barn. 
'Steam  in  its  present  form  is  inadmissible,  from  its  being 
•expensive  and  cumbrous,  and  wants  a  great  deal  to  eat 
and  drink,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  from  fire,  and  an 
occasional  burst.  My  present  idea  is  on  the  principle 
of  the  pendulum  for  perpendicular,  and  the  balance 
wheel  for  horizontal  work.  Take  the  pendulum  for 
example.  On  either  side  of  the  pendulum,  place  an 
artificial  magnet,  to  be  worked  by  a  battery  in  the  same 
■way  as  the  one  I  remember  seeing  in  the  Polytechnic  or 
Adelaide  Gallery  some  years  ago.  By  connecting  one 
■magnet  at  a  time  alternately  with  the  battery,  I  think  a 
powerful  machine  may  be  constructed.  The  magnet  I 
■saw  was  capable  of  supporting  a  great  weight,  and  sug- 
gested my  present  plan.  I  shall  look  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Gazette,  to  the  "  Notices,"  &c.,  for  your 
advice  and  opinion.  G.  W.  B.  [The  atomic  theory 
indicates  the  quantity  of  magnetic  energy  capable  of 
being  generated,  through  an  electro-magnetic 
apparatus,  by  the  decomposition  of  a  given  weight  of 
metal ;  and  we  believe  it  is  in  very  rare  cases  indeed 
that  the  cost  of  metal  will  not  exceed  that  of  the  coal 
■consumed,  in  the  production  of  an  equal  amount  of 
power  by  means  of  a  steam  engine.  Magnetic  power 
has  already  been  applied,  but  in  a  more  economical 
manner  than  you  suggest.] 

Allotmaats. — I  have  often  heard,  in  conversation, 
the  objectionfcof  «  A  Practical  Farmer  "  urged  against 
the  •allotment  system  ;  but  the  boldness  to  reduce  such 


objections  to  print  is  new  to  me.  The  insinuation  i 
that  a  poor  man  cannot  be  honest  because  he  may  wish 
to  better  his  condition  by  keeping  a  pig,  a  cow,  or  by  ' 
the  cultivation  of  a  rood  of  ground,  is  a  libel  upon  the 
character  of  the  English  labourer.  The  objection  to  a 
poor  man  keeping  a  pig  would  hold  just  as  well  against 
keeping  his  own  offspring.  If  a  man  would  purloin 
food  for  his  pig,  he  would  purloin  for  his  children  :  and 
if  he  be  given  to  pilfering,  he  will  do  so,  pig  or  no  pig. 
I  have  always  found  the  accumulation  of  property 
amongst  the  poor  increase  their  regard  for  the  pro- 
perty of  others  ;  but  Ifear  if  farmers  generally  had 
the  covetous  disposition  evinced  by  "  A  Practical 
Farmer,"  our  peasantry  would  be  but  little  better  than 
northern  serfs.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  many  a  dis- 
honest man  is  possessed  of  a  pig  ;  but  I  do  deny  that 
the  possession  of  a  pig  ever  made  a  man  dishcmest. 
R.  G. 


HiGHLA^TD  AND  AgricultcraLj  OctohcT  23  I— 'The 
best  varieties  of  Wheat  to  sow;  quantities  of  each  ; 
and  comparative  advantages  of  drilling^  dibbling,  or  solv- 
ing broadcast. — Mr.  Hope,  Fentonbarns,  said  :  The 
cultivatioa  of  Wheat  is  not  the  least  important  branch 
even  of  Scottish  agriculture.  In  the  best  arable  dis- 
tricts Wheat  forms  the  staple  crop,  being  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  cereals,  and  the  one  to  which  the 
farmer  chiefly  looks  to  obtain]the  means  to  pay  his  rent. 
This  is  the  case  throughout  the  Lothians,  Fife,  Ber- 
wickshire, and  a]great  part  of  Roxburghshire,  and  in  the 
Carses  of  Gowrie,  Falkirk,  and  Sirling  ;  while  even  from 
the  northern  counties,  such  as  Inverness  and  Ross-shire, 
the  Wheat  sent  to'Mark  Lane  ranks  high  in  the  market 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  The  Wheats  at  present 
sown  in  East  Lothian  are  Hunter's,  Hopetoun,  Fenton, 
and  Red-straw  White  ;  all  white  Wheats.  Almost  the 
only  variety  of  red  Wheat  grown  to  any  extent,  is 
Spalding's', Prolific.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
other  kinds,  both  red  and  white,  which  have  for  a  time 
enjoyed  public  favour,  or  which  are  yet  new,  that  are 
cultivated  on  a  limited  scale,  such  as  Woolly-eared, 
Chiddam,  Pearl,  Brodie's,  Gregorian,  Trumper's  Mum- 
my  Wheat,  amongst  the  white  varieties  ;  and,Blood-red, 
Lammas-red,  and  Creeping  JWheat,  amongst  the  red 
kinds.  The  t.Red- chaffed  White,  which  is  a  distinct 
variety  from  the  Red-straw  White,  is  coming  into 
notice,  but,  perhaps,  both  are  too  new  to  the  district  to 
be  classed  amongst  the  Wheats  that  have  a  permanent 
place  in  public  estimation.  The  other  Wheats,  such  as 
Reckling's  Prolific  and  Whittington's,  were  as  exten- 
sively sown  immediately  after  their  introduction,  though 
speedily  abandoned  as  worthless,  but  not  before  oc- 
casioning great  loss  to  those  who  had  sown  them. 

HunUr^s  WTieatis  folly  entitled  to  the  honour  of  beino;  first 
particalarly  noticed,  from  having  been  tor  the  last  half  century 
the  favourite  with  the  majority  of  farmers  in  the  Lothians. 
perhaps  in  Scotland,  though  it  is  curious  it  has  never  made  its 
way  in  England.  Most  of  you  must  be  aware  that  it  was  picked 
up  on  the  roadside  at  Coldingham  Moor,  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter, 
of  Tynefield,  near  Dunbar,  and  that  it  was  to  that  gentleman 
it  owes  its  name  and  fame.  I  need  scarcely  enter  into  any  de- 
scription of  a  Wheat  so  universally  known  and  appreciated, 
further  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  "white  Wheat,  though  in  some 
seasons  many  of  the  grains  are  very  high  coloured,  clear,  and 
flinty,  which  might  make  those  unacquainted  with  it  imagine 
it  was  mised  wirh  red.  The  straw  is  of  moderate  length,  the 
ear  medium-sized,  the  chafF  smooth  and  thin,  but  with  a  short 
sharp  awn,  and  that  the  pickles  are  neither  too  cloeely  nor  too 
widely  set.  It  possesses  a  hardy  constitution,  withstands  well 
the  winter^s  frosts,  tillers  freely  in  spring,  and  is  as  little  liable 
to  disease  as  any  variety  I  am  acquainted  with.  For  more  than 
a  dozen  of  years  it  formed  the  standard  by  Tvhich  I  tried  all 
other  varieties,  and  though  I  have  ceased  to  sow  It^for  the  last 
sis  years,  for  a  reason  I  will  soon  explain  to  you,  yet  it  still 
continues  unquestionably  the  favourite  Wheat  with  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  in  the  Lothians.  I  have  tried  against 
Hunter's  various  English  Wheats,  such  as  Taunton  Dean,  Tall 
Cluster  and  Dwarf  Cluster,  Kent  White,  and  other  varieties 
without  any  distinctive  name ;  but  though  they  sometimes 
grew  much  finer  quality  the  first  year  after  they  were  imported, 
they  rarely  yielded  so  much  grain,  and  always  rapidly  de- 
teriorated. The  Chiddam  and  Pearl  Wheats,  though  fine  in 
quality,  never  yielded  within  a  quarter  per  acre  as  compared 
with  Hunter's. 

Moj'etoun  Wlnat  was  propagated  and  brought  into  notice  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Patrick  Shirreff,  formerly  of  Mungoeswells,  now 
farming  in  Wales,  to  whom  the  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom 
are  also  indebted  for  the  valuable  Hopetoun  Oat.  It  was 
raised  from  a  head  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Reid,  of  Drem.  It  is 
a  smooth-chafi'ed  white  Wheat,  with  a  large  head,  and  tall  stiff 
straw.  It  has  a  magnificent  appearance  when  growing,  and 
consequently  sometimes  disappoints  sanguine  growers.  It  has 
been  extensively  sown  both  in  Scotland  and  England  during  the 
last  10  years,  and  certainly,  on  the  whole,  does  not  appear  to 
be  losing  favotir.  I  have  not  grown  it  much  myself,  though  I 
have  occasionally  sown  a  field  of  it,  and  at  other  times  a  part, 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  Hunter's.  I  never  found  it  to  ex- 
ceed Hunter's  in  quantity  or  value,  though  it  always  came  very 
close  to  it  in  both,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  many  other 
varieties. 

Fenton  WJteat  was  propagated  by  my  father,  from  three  heads 
grown  from  one  root,  which  were  accidentally  found,  in  1S35, 
ticwrishing  in  an  old  quarry,  situated  i'OO  or  300  yards  south 
from  the  village  of  West  Fenton.  It  was  growing  on  the  top  of 
a  heap  of  stone  rubbish,  and  what  attracted  my  father's  atten- 
tion was  the  shortness  and  stiffness  of  the  straw.  At  the  time 
I  set  this  down  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil  from  whence  it  drew 
its  support,  and  I  thought  it  neither  more  nor  less  than  Hunter's 
Wheat.  Experience,  however,  soon  showed  me  that  it  was  a 
perfectly  distinct  variety.  I  think  the  heads  of  the  Fenton 
Wheat  are  larger  than  the  Hunter's,  and  that  it  comes  into  ear 
a  tew  days  earlier  ;  the  grains,  also,  are  rather  more  closely  ' 
set ;  the  straw  is  much  firmer  and  shorter,  and  with  the  pecu- 
liarity of  being  different  lengths  from  the  same  stem,  vthich 
causes  the  sheaf  to  be  a  mass  of  heads,  from  the  band  upwards. 
It  should  be  cut  when  the  grains  are  soft,  otherwise  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sample  is  impaired  ;  but  when  cut  green  it  has 
the  clear  and  flmty  look  characteristic  of  Hunter's,  so  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tell  the  one  sample  from  the  other.  I 
confess,  the  quality  is  more  easily  affected  by  the  weather  than 
some  other  kinds,  as,  when  stacked  damp,  ihe  grain  gets  dull 
and  dingy.  It  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  proUhc  white 
Wheat  that  I  ever  tried,  whether  sown  in  autumn  or  spring. 
It  is  far  from  being  a  great  crop  in  appearance;  judging  it 


when  growing,  or  even  after  it  is  cut,  you  are  apt  to  think 
Uitle  of  it,  and  it  is  rarely  that  you  feel  satisfied,  or  th^  its 
superiority  is  manifested  until  it  is  put  into  the  sacks.  The 
weight  of  straw  per  acre  is  frequently  as  great  as  that  of  crops 
a  foot  taller.  I  have  found  from  several  experiments  that  the 
weight  of  the  straw  averages  about  one-fourth  more  than  the 
wei.^ht  of  the  grain,  which  is  just  about  the  ordinary  propor- 
tion of  other  kinds  of  Wheat.  What  I  esteem  its  chief  quali- 
fications, is  its  strength  of  straw  ;  if  it  Is  lodged,  most  other 
kinds  would  be  useless.  It  ie,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  high 
farming,  which  is  happily  now  the  order  of  the  day,  most 
farmers  having  discovered,  that  if  manure  is  dear,  land  is  still 
dearer,  with  its  accompanying  expenses.  Six  years  ago, 
I  sowed  a  2l.acre  field,  one  half  Hunter's  Wheat,  and  the 
other  half  Fenton,  the  difference  in  favour  of  Fenton  was 
fully  two  quarters  an  acre,  from  Hunter's  being  completely 
laid  ;  since  then,  I  have  entirely  confined  myself  to  the  growing 
of  Fenton,  except  an  occasional  acre  or  two  of  any  new  well 
recommended  variety.  Had  it  not  been  that  it  would  have 
looked  like  puffing  what  may  be  considered  my  own  variety,  I 
would  have  given  you  the  results  of  some  experiments  in 
growing  Fenton  Wheat,  in  comparison  with  Hunter's  and 
some  other  approved  kinds.  Should  I  have,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  any,  already  exposed  myself  to  the  charge  of 
favouritism,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  am  quite  unconscious 
of  it;  and  that  nobody  would  rejoice  more  than  mvself,  were 
any  new  variety  to  be  found  that  would  supersede  for  general 
cultivation,  all  those  at  present  known.  I  cannot  conclude  my 
notice  of  the  Wheats  I  have  found  most  suitable,  without  again 
alluding  to  Spalding's  Red,  which  was  introduced  into  Got- 
land some  years  ago  from  Norfolk.  I  ought  to  mention  that  it 
is  the  only  variety  of  Wheat  that  in  my  experience  has  beat 
Fenton  in  quantity,  though  the  money  value  per  acre  was  rather 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  commending  for  general  cultivation,  on  ordinary  soils, 
Hunter's,  Hopetoun,  Fenton,  for  white  Wheats,  and  Spadding's 
Red  as  the  best  red  I  know.  With  regard  to  tiie  proper  quan- 
tity of  seed  to  sow,  this  depends  so  much  on  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  land,  even  on  the  size  of  the  grains  and  the 
manner  of  depositing  the  seed,  and  above  all,  on  the  period  at 
which  it  is  sown,  that  It  is  in  my  humble  opinion  nothing  lefts 
than  absurd  to  attempt  to  fix  any  general  rule,  I  may  state, 
however,  my  own  practice.  When  the  land  is  fine  and  dry  I 
drill  from  8  to  9  pecks  the  Scotch  acre,  up  to  about  the  20th  of 
this  month  ;  after  that  I  increase  it  to  10  pecks,  and  if  sown  in 
December  to  about  11.  In  spring  I  sow  as  nearly  as  possible 
12  pecks  or  3  bushels  per  Scotch  acre,  I  am  unable  to  say  any- 
thing satisfactory  regarding  dibbling,  never  having  tried  it  but 
on  a  very  small  scale,  aud  then  with  very  indifferent  success, 
perhaps  from  my  want  of  knowledge.  I  drill  the  greater  part 
of  my  grain.  Last  year  I  had  about  250  Scotch  acres  in  white 
crop,  of  which  40  acres  were  sownwrith  the  machine  broadcast, 
and  upwards  of  200  acres  were  drilled.  I  drill  on  purpose  to 
get  rid  of  annuals,  and  also  to  check  that  pest  of  my  neigh- 
bourhood, wild  Oats.  Hitherto  I  have  usually  hand-hoed  the 
whole  of  it,  and  1  have  often  seen  in  spring  when  part  only  of  a 
field  was  hoed,  that  in  a  few  days,  it  assumed  a  darker  and 
more  growing  appearance  than  tlie  piece  that  was  still  to 
do,  and  once  when  the  field  was  rather  long  in  being  finished^ 
the  earliest  hoed  maintained  its  superiority  till  the  last,  I 
have  known  that  it  is  said,  a  turn  of  the  harrows  will  have  the 
same  effect  on  broadcast  Wheat.  I  have  even  seen  very  thin 
Wheat  beneficially  harrowed,  in  order  to  make  it  thrive,  but 
this  merely  shows  the  benefit  of  stiiring  the  surface.  And 
surely  the  hoe  can  be  applied  with  greater  precision  and  effect 
to  a  drilled  crop,  then  a  pair  of  harrows  to  one  sown  broad- 
cast. I  do  not  think  that  it  matters  much  to  the  yield  of  the 
crop,  whether  you  drill  or  sow  broadcast,  unless  you  also  hoe, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  sometimes  when  there  is  an 
abundance  of  plants  a  turn  of  the  harrows  might  be  equally 
beneficial  to  both.  I  do  not  count  much  on  the  saving  of  seed 
by  drilling,  as  the  broadcast  sowing-machine  now  in  universal 
use  deposits  the  seed  as  evenly  and  correctly  as  the  best  drills. 
Some  weeks  ago  I  ordered  one  of  Garrett's  drills  and  his  horse- 
hoe  to  suit.  The  cup  principle  being,  in  my  estimation,  mnch 
superior  to  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  drills,  and  the  driver  having 
a  tar  greater  command  over  the  implement,  the  work  will  be 
better  done,  and  the  horse-hoe  used  with  greater  freedom.  In 
this  machine  (but  it  ia  the  only  one)  the  Scotch  have,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  sacrificed  correctness  of  principle  and  efu- 
ciency  of  execution  to  a  miserable  economy.  I  would  conclude 
by  remarking  that  it  has  been  supposed,  from  Wheat  being  the 
most  valuable  of  our  cultivated  grains,  that  therefore  it  was 
the  most  exhausting  to  the  land.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  supposition  erroneous— Wheat 
is  much  longer  on  the  ground,  and  consequently  must  draw 
more  of  its  support  from  the  atmosphere  than  the  other  crops 
— at  all  events,  I  find  that  I  have  always  better  crops  after 
Wheat  than  after  Barley ;  and  why  8  or  10  quarters  of  Oats 
should  not  exhaust  an  acre  of  land  more  than  4  or  5  quarters 
of  Wbeat,  I  cannot  understand.  If  I  am  correct,  you  must  see 
the  absurdity  of  clauses  in  leases  restricting  the  number  of 
acres  that  shall  be  under  Wheat.  It  is  essentially  a  condition 
that  the  landlord  imposes  upon  himself  to  receive  less  rent 
than  he  might  otherwise  do.  It  is  true  these  clauses  are  gene- 
rally intended  to  operate  only  during  the  last  years  of  a  lease, 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  only  injure  the  farmer,  bat 
whatever  impairs  his  pocket  speedily  tells  on  that  of  the 
landlord. 

Mr.  Patterson,  Cowie,  Stirling,  said  :  The  part  as- 
signed to  me  in  this  meeting  is  to  read  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  experience  and  practice  of  the  district  of 
the  Cars e  of  Stirling,  on  the  subject  of  this,  day's  dis- 
cussion. Allow  me,  however,  previoi^  to  entering  on 
the  various  topics  included  in  that  subject,  to  preniise 
that  the  soil  of  the  district  referred  to  is  a  stiff  alluvial 
clay — that  the  general  preparation  for  Wheat  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  bare  summer  fallow  —  that  although 
Turnips  are  grown  on  every  farm,  and  on  some  farms 
over  the  whole  extent  of  their  fallow  brake,  yet  the 
proportion  is  so  small,  that  it  forms  the  exception,  and 
bare  fallow  the  rule,  and  to  which  soil,  under  such 
treatment,  my  remarks  will  apply. 

1st,  To  t^s  best  varieties  of  W?ieat.'_ —  Among  the  many 
varieties  lately  introduced  the  following  four  claim  special 
notice,  as  having  stood  the  test  longest  and  been  most  exten- 
sively sown  in  the  district,  viz.,  Hunter's  Hopetoun,  Red- 
chaffed  White  and  Oxford  Prize,  each  possessing  its  own 
peculiar  characteristics,  receiving  attention  in  proportion  ae 
the  soUs  on  which  they  are  to  be  so^vn  are  fitted  for  their 
culture.  Hunter's  is  a  long  strawed  Wheat,  and  on  rich  soils 
somewhat  apt  to  lodge ;  the  sample  is  of  a  fine  flinty  staple, 
and  much  valued  by  the  baker.  Hopetoun  is  also  a  long 
strawed  Wheat,  yields  fully  better  than  Hunter's,  but  the 
grain  is  of  a  softer  staple,  and  more  subject  to  disease  while 
growing.  Red-chaffed  White  is  a  short  slrawed  Wheat,  grows 
generally  a  full  crop,  yields  well,  and  requires  to  be  c^it  green, 
as  it  sheds  readily ;  the  sample  is  very  fine,  and  is  also  in  much 
request  among  bakers.  Oxford  Prize  is  a  short  strawed 
wooUy-eared  Wheat,  yields  largely,  but  in  damp  seasons  is 
particularly  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  weather.  These,  then, 
constitute  the  principal  varieties  grown,  but  the  greatest 
demand  in  the  Stirling  market  of  late  has  been  for  Hunter's 
and  Red-chaff,  both  bybakere  and  growers,  which  wwranta  the 
inference  that  they  are  the  best  varieties  to  cultivate  in  the 
district,  and  il  there  is  any  difference,  it  Is  in  favour  of  tha 
Bed-chafitid, 
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2.  Qi(antiti€s  to  Sow.—  The  qaantity  sown  is  from  8  to  12 
pecks  per  Scotch  acre.  Our  sowing  season  extends  from  the 
last  week  in  Seprember  till  the  middle  of  November,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  sowing  is  early,  and  the  soil  in  good  condi- 
tion, we  give  the  lesser  qaantity — or  later  and  damp,  we  give 
the  greater  qaantity  ;  it  at  any  time  we  pass  the  middle  of 
November,  14  or  15  pecks  are  sown,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and 
\shen  Wheat  is  sown  after  green  crops,  2  or  3  pecks  more  seed 
is  allowed  than  after  fallow— seldom,  however,  exceeding  16. 

3.  As  t->  the  co-mparative  aJcantagcs  of  DrUling,  DihbUngy  and 
Sowing  Broadcast. — The  dibbling  of  Wheat  has  never  been 
practised  in  this  district,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  A  mode  of 
drilling  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  of  Polmaise, 
and  practised  by  him  the  few  last  years  of  his  life.  He  at- 
tached a  seed-box  to  the  common  plough,  and  ploughed  the 
seed  in,  in  rows,  in  every  furrow — covering  to  the  depth  of 
3  inches,  or  thereby — the  particular  results  of  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  In  October,  1843,  I  had  prepared, 
for  Wheat  sow'.ng,  a  piece  of  land  which  had  grown  a  crop  of 
Beans  ;  wet  weather  had  =et  in  before  it  was  sown,  and  I  did 
not  get  on  it  again  until  December  ;  part  of  the  seed  was  then 
drilled  in  on  Mr.  ilurraj's  plan,  and  the  rest  ribbed,  and  I 
could  perceive  no  difl'^rence  in  the  crop  between  the  two  modes 
of  sowing.  I  did  not  follow  the  drilling  farther,  as  it  was 
attended  with  additional  trouble  and  expense  ;  this  expense, 
however,  may  be  lessened  by  using  drill-sowing  machines,  and 

1  have  the  satisfaction  to  learu  that  such  a  machine  has  been 
introduced  into  the  district  through  the  Messrs.  Drummond,  of 
the  Agricultural  Museum,  and  which  has  been  in  oreration 
this  week  on  the  farm  of  Steuarthall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stirling,  in  the  presence  of  several  practical  farmers  and  others 
interested  in  agriculture,  who  were  highly  satisfied  with  its  work. 
The  common  practice  is  to  make  up  the  land  four  or  five  weeks 
previous  to  sowing,  then  sow  broadcast  and  harrow.  The 
mode  of  preparing  land  for  Wheat  which  prevailed  at  one 
time  was  to  give  farm-yard  manure  to  the  fallow,  with  or  with- 
out lime.  Siuce  the  introduction  of  draining,  this  has  been 
abandoned,  as  the  crop,  after  such  treatment,  ran  too  much  to 
straw.  One  thing,  however,  has  followed,  and  which  has  been 
the  principal  difficulty  we  have  had  to  contend  with  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  Wheat ;  that  where  the  land  has  been  well  fallowed, 
heavily  limed,  and  not  consolidated  by  wet  or  otherwise,  pre- 
vious to,  or  immediately  after  sowing,  the  plants  are  apt  to  die 
out  during  winter,  particularly  on  the  more  easy  soils.  Vari- us 
expedients  have  been  resorted  to  to  obviate  this,  and  with 
varied  success ;  the  seed  has  been  sown  broadcast,  and  then 
ploughed  in  with  a  light  furrow  ;  it  has  been  grubbed  in  with  a 
heavy  grubber,  but  neither  of  the  plana  has  fully  succeeded  ; 
the  substitution  of  Turnip  for  bare  lallow,  in  certain  cases,  has 
been  approved  of  as  producing  the  desired  result.  In  the 
autumn  of  1S42,  which  was  very  dry,  after  making  up  the 
fallow  in  the  usual  way,  part  of  it  had  been  limed,  I  ribbed 
from  12  to  14  inches  wide  ;  sowed  broadcast,  and  harrowed ; 
the  other  part  got  Rape  dust  instead  of  lime,  and  was  then 
sown  broadcast ;  the  portion  that  was  ribbed  stood  the  winter 
very  well,  and  was  a  good  crop  ;  the  other  lost  the  greater  part 
of  the  plants,  and  produced  very  iadiffcren:]y.  The  sy?tem  I 
now  follow  is  to  have  the  land  made  up  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  in  such  a  way  as  it  may  be  8uwn,  but  if  the  weather  is 
suitable  plough  it  again  about  the  end  of  September,  about  14 
days  before  sowing,  to  consolidate  the  land,  and  raise  a  clod  to 
protect  the  plants  during  winter  ;  if  that  cannot  be  attained, 
and  if  I  consider  the  land  not  sufficiently  compressed,  or  not 
enough  of  cover  for  the  seed,  I  rib  it  as  before  described  ;  this 
plan  has  the  advant;ige  of  afiording  a  sufficient  cover  for  the 
seed,  without  breaking  down  the  clod,  or  reducing  it  to  too  fine 
a  tilth  by  repeated  harrowings,  and  the  plants  stand  the  winter 
better  by  having  a  firmer  hold  of  the  soil.  The  question  very 
naturally  presents  itself  here — Why  is  the  drilling  of  cereal 
crops  not  more  practised  as  a  system  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  that  it  is  still  deemed  problematical,  whether  or  not 
any  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  drilling  of  such  crops  on 
light  soils  would  follow  on  the  clays,  and  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  have  prevented  its  extended  adoption. 

Mr.  Scott,  Craiglockhart,  said  :  In  regard  to  the 
questions  submitted  to  the  present  meeting,  I  will  offer 
a  few  observations  : 

1.  As  to  the  best  varieties  of  Wheat  to  sow,  these  may  vary 
in  different  localities.  On  my  own  farm  I  have  tried  various 
kinds.  Hunter's,  Hopetoun,  Cbiddam,  Taunton  Dean,  Hick- 
lings,  ITsbridge  Talavera,  Red-chaffed,  Red-strawed,  Fenton, 
Pearl,  and  some  others  ;  but  after  repeated  trials,  I  have  found 
that  on  land  in  good  condition  fcr  autumn  sowing,  Fenton  is 
most  profitable,  next  to  which  probably  Red-strawed  ;  the  Red- 
chaffed  is  a  short-strawed  Wheat,  which  stands  well  up,  but  it 
is  very  liable  to  shake,  and  the  straw  breaks  very  much  in 
threshing.  For  spring  sowing,  what  has  succeeded  best  with 
me  is  a  variety  of  Talavera,  and  next  to  it  Uxbridge  ;  but  the 
variety  of  Talavera  which  I  have  this  eeason  is  the  greatest 
crop  I  ever  reaped  of  either  spring  or  autumn  sown  ;  it  was 
Bowa  on  the  12th  of  March  and  reaped  on  the  7ih  of  September. 
2.  As  to  quantity  to  sow  per  acre.  I  have  heard  various  quan- 
tities recommended,  from  two-tenths  of  a  bushel  to  4  bushels 
per  acre.  I  have  never  tried  dibbling,  but  for  drilling  or  sow- 
ing broadcast  after  green  crops,  I  have  generally  found  it  most 
profitable  to  give  what  some  may  consider  rather  a  liberal 
quantity  of  seed,  beginning  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
that  is  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  with 

2  bushels,  and  increasing  as  the  season  advances,  to  3  bushels 
per  imperial  acre,  but  I  have  seldom  seen  it  advisable  to  sow 
Wheat  in  December  or  January  ;  if  it  cannot  be  got  us  before 
the  beginning  of  December,  it  is  better  to  postpone  the  sowing 
till  February,  after  which  period,  fully  3  bushels  per  imperial 
acre  should  be  allowed,  as  thick  sowing  greatly  promotes  the 
early  ripening  of  the  grain,  whereas,  If  too  thin  sown  both  the 
straw  and  grain  will  have  a  tendency  to  be  coarse  and  in- 
ferior in  quality,  ^^ith  regard  to  any  advantage  to  be  derived 
f.-om  drilling,  I  have  generally  found  that  on  land  which  is 
perfectly  clean,  fully  as  great  a  crop  will  be  obtained  from 
sowing  broadcast  as  from  drilling,  but  if  the  land  is  dirty  or 
subject  to  annual  weeds,  drilling  is  a  decided  advantage,  by 
allowing  the  ground  to  be  hoed  in  spring  ;  with  regard  to  dib- 
bling, as  before  stated,  I  have  had  no  experience,  but  I  observe 
in  the  last  Number  of  ths  Journal  of  Agriculture,  a  report  of 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hay,  of  Whitrigg,  in  Roxburgh- 
Bbire,  the  two  first  of  which  is  a  comparative  trial  between 
dibbling  and  sowing  broadcast,  which  shows  that  whilst  the 
gross  produce  of  Wneat,  straw,  and  chaff  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  about  4  bushels  per  acre  of  more  grain  is  obtained  from 
the  dibbled  portion.  The  quality  of  the  dibbled  Wheat  is,  how- 
ever, decidedly  inferior  ;  it  not  only  containing  a  greater 
quantity  of  light  Wheat,  but  the  good  grain  weighed  only 
59  lbs.  per  bushel,  whilst  the  grain  from  the  broadcast  portion, 
weighed  62  lbs.  per  busheL  Therefore  if  the  difference  in  value 
of  the  grain  be  taken  into  consideration  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
advantage  was  gained  by  dibbling.  I  may  observe  that  in  the 
report  an  error  has  been  made  which  may  probably  be  a  mis- 
print ;  the  produce  of  I  of  an  acre  of  each  is  thus  stated  : 
Broadcast,  11  bushels  0    tenths,  good  Wheat  62  lbs.  per  btishel. 

0       ,,        n      ,y       of  light. 
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Dibb!ed, 


equal    per    acre    to    5  qrs, 
4  6-lOtbs  bushels. 
11  bushels  9J  tenths,  good  Wheat,  59  lbs.  per  bush. 
0       »        2J      „       of  light. 


li  bushel  per  acre,   and  the  dibbled  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
bushel  per  acre,  but  the  broadcast  was  reaped  on  the  19th  of 
August,  and  the  dibbled  on  tne  26th,  being  a  difference  of  seven 
da}s,  a  matter  of  some  importance  iu  a  late  season,  and  which, 
with  the  inferior  quality  of  the  grain,  corroborates  the  opinion 
I  had  previously  formed  as  to  the  result  that  might  be  expected 
from  thin  sowing.     In  the  same  report  Mr.  Hay  states  that  he 
sowed  a  field  of  Wheat  on  the  26th  of  August,  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  which  proved  to  be  too  thick, 
and  that  it  did  not  turn  out  so  well  as  expected,  the  head  being 
small,  but  it  was  reaped  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  weighed 
63  lbs.  per  bushel,  being  six  days  earlier,  and  1  lb.  per  bushel 
heavier  than  what  was  sown  with  l^j  bushel  of  seed  ;  however, 
this  cannot  be  considered  as  a  comparative  trial,  having  been 
so  much  earlier  sown  ;    had  it  b'^en  sown  with  IJ  bushel  per 
acre,  and  that  sown  on  the  2Sth  of  September  with  2  bushels,  it 
would  have   been    a   better  proportion  of  seed  ;  but  I  should 
thmk  it  doubtful  if  at  any  time  it  be  prudent  to  sow  Wheat  so 
very  early  as  the  month  of  August,   as  the  plant  has  a  great 
tendency  to  get  too   far  advanced  before  winter,   and  run  to 
straw  with  a  small  bead — to  use  an  old  local  phrase,  to  be 
'•  winter-proud  and  bum-bee  headed." 

Mr.  FiNME,  Swanston,  said  :  I  will  briefly  state  the 
results  of  two  experiments  I  made  with  different  va- 
rieties of  Wheat  : 

In  the  autumn  of  1S3G,  farmers  were  much  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  some  of  the  English  Wheats  could  be  introduced  with 
advantage,  and  participating  in  the  same  feeling,  I  was  induced 
to  make  a  comparative  trial  of  those  of  them  most  in  vogue, 
with  a  selection  obtained  in  the  Edinbirgh  market  of  Scotch 
Wheats,  but  which,  unfortunately,  the  day  I  did  so,  I  found  to 
consist  principally  of  Hunter's  more  or  less  pure.     The  autumn 
was  most  unfavourable  for  the  raising  of  the  Potatoes,  and  the 
wet  weather  immediately  setting  in,  these  two  causes  had  led 
me  almost  to  despair  of  sowing  the  field  with  Wheat  that  sea. 
son.     A  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  on  the  21&t  of 
December,  and  upon  a  portion  where  the  soil  was  most  inferior, 
I  sowed  the  following  kinds  ;  they  were  all  cut  the  third  week 
of  the  succeeding  September,  after  a  certain  extent  of  land  was 
measured  off,  in  order  to  decide  their  respective  productiveness. 
The  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

Weight  per  BusheL— bush.  lbs. 
Xo,    1 — Wheat  selected  in  the  Edinburgh  market 
having   no  particular    name,  but    very 
much  resembling  Hunter's— gave       ...  6      60 

,,    2 — Said  to  be  a  pure  sample  of  Hunter's 

Wheat  ...  ...  ...  ...  7      61 

„    3— Uxbridge  White  Wheat  ...  ...  7      61 

„     4— Smooth-eared  White  ...  ...  ...  7      60 

„     5— Carrington  White        ...  ...  ...  6      53 

„    6— Heckland's  Wheat      ...  ...  ...  10      58 

„     7— Red  Essex       ...  ...  ...  ...  9      59 

„    8— Smooth-eared  Red      ...  ...  ...  9      61 

„     9— Blood  Red      ...  ...  ...  ...  7      58 

„  10— Selected  in  Edinburgh  Market,  being  a 

good  sample  of  Hunter's  ...  ...  8      61 

I  sent  a  bushel  of  each  to  be  manufactured  into  flour,  and 
obtained  the  following  return  : — 


No. 

Weight 
of  each 

Produce 

Produce 
in 

Produce 

Total  produce. 
Fine  Flour. 

Bushel  of 
Wheat. 

Fineflour. 

Third 
Flour. 

Bran. 

Third  Flour. 
Bran. 

St.    lbs. 

St.    lbs. 

at.    lbs. 

St.   lbs. 

St.    lbs. 

1 

i      3 

3      1 

e      4^ 

-  0    lOJ 

4      2 

i 

i      3 

3      2 

0      4 

0      9J 

4      If 

3 

4      4 

3      1 

0      5} 

0    lOJ 

4      S 

4 

4      3 

2    124 

0      4J 

0    13 

i      2 

5 

4      11 

2    124 

0      4 

0    Hi 

3    13f 

(i 

4      1 

2     Hi 

0      5 

0    Hi 

4      0 

7 

4      2 

3      0 

0      4 

0    11 

4      1 

8 

4      3| 

3       1 

0      4i 

0    H 

4      2i 

9 

4      OJ 

2    12 

0      5i 

0    lOJ 

3    13i 

10 

4      45 

3      2J 

0      4J 

0   104 

4      34 

12 


2        „       equal    per    acre    to    3  qrs. 
6  S-lOths  bushels, 
■^hich  should  have  been  6  qrs.  0  8-lOths  bushels. 
In  both  of  these  experiments,  tne  seed  was  sown  on  the  same 
day,   the    28th  September.      The    broadcast    at  the  rate  of 


From  the  foregoing  table — first,  as  regards  the  acreable  pro- 
duce— the  four  most  productive  varieties  stand  thus  : — 

1.  Heckland's.  2.  Smooth-eared  Red  Wheat.  3.  Red  Essex. 
4.  Hunter's. 

But,  then,  as  regards  the  weight  per  bushel,  and  productive- 
ness in  flour,  their  position  is  reverse,  viz. : — 

1.  Hunter's.  2.  Smooth-eared.  3.  Red  Essex.  4.  Heckland's. 

If  satisfied  with  that  experiment,  one  might  have  been  able 
to  conclude  that  the  succeeding  year  they  were  safe  in  sowing 
Heckland's,  the  Smooth-eared,  or  Red  Esses,  in  preference  to 
Hunter's  ;  but  I  found  each  successive  year  prove  the  contrary, 
and  that,  upon  an  average  of  seasons.  Hunter's  gave  the  most 
profitable  crop.  My  idea,  whether  right  or  wrong,  was,  that 
the  late  period  of  the  season,  when  the  different  kinds  were 
sown,  gave,  in  that  particular  one,  the  balance  in  favour  of 
those  that  proved  must  prolific,  ily  impression  is,  that  in  a 
very  late  season  some  English  variety  will  suit  best  ;  but  when 
the  seed-time  can  he  got  over  by  the  month  of  November,  a 
Scotch  variety  is  fully  more  to  be  relied  upon  for  general  sowing 
in  Scotland.  For  many  years,  therefore,  I  kept  by  Hunter's, 
as  the  most  remunerative  on  my  farm.  I  afterwards  became 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  Hopetoun,  and  ultimately 
found  it  to  be  even  preferable  to  Hunter's  Wheat,  as  it  gave 
more  straw,  and  fully  as  much  produce  in  grain,  and  evidently 
of  as  good  quality.  In  ISio  I  made  another  comparative  trial 
with  the  following,  and  the  order  in  which  I  now  state  them 
were  their  productiveness  : — 

1.  Fenton.  2.  Taunton  Dean.  3.  Red  Wheat.  4.  Hope- 
toun.  5.  Pearl.  6.  A  mixture  of  them  all.  7.  Chiddam.  8. 
A  white  Wheat  recently  introduced  from  England,  and  much 
recommended. 

The  soil  upon  which  this  experiment  was  made  was  rather  of 
a  loamy  character,  and  very  liable  to  give  over-luxuriance  in 
straw.  After  years,  however,  brought  me  to  the  following  con- 
clusion : — That,  except  upon  the  land  upon  my  farm  liable  to 
lodge,  Hopetoun — on  an  average  of  years — was  most  re- 
munerative ;  but  the  Fenton  better  suited  where  the  soil  was 
likely  to  cause  the  crop  to  run  much  to  straw.  I  have 
repeatedly  sown  the  Red-chaff,  Red-straw,  and  many  others, 
which  have  been  found  to  answer  well  on  other  farms  ;  but  in 
the  meantime  I  am  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  two  kinds  I  have 
referred  to.  The  portion  of  my  farm  where  Wheat  may  be 
cultivated  varies  from  450  to  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  soil  upon  it,  generally  speaking,  of  medium 
quality. 

The  next  point  embraced  in  this  day's  discussion  is  the 
quantity  of  seed  necessary  to  sow.  This  must  be  regulated 
entirely  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  season  of 
the  year  when  sown,  and  condition  of  the  land,  and  may  vary, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  6  pecks  to  16  pecks  per 
Scotch  acre.    I  have  found,  upon  my  farm,  if  sown  broadcast, 

3  bushels,  or  12  pecks — if  the  seed  time  happens  in  the  end  of 
September,  or   in    the    month  of   October — is    equivalent  to 

4  bushels  in  those  of  November  and  December;  and  that  old 
Wheat  admits  of  being  sown  much  thinner  than  new,  and, 
when  drilled,  less  is  required  than  when  sown  broadcast,  and 
that  summer  fallow  land  will  do  with  a  half  less  than  after 
Potatoe",  Beans,  or  Turnips ;  and  the  very  condition  of  the 
grain  affects  the  quantity  that  ought  to  be  sown.  In  short,  no 
specific  quantity  can  well  be  stated ;  it  is  one  of  those  parts  of 
farm  management  which  must  be  determined  by  the  slilll  and 
otiservation  of  the  agriculturist.  Tae  last  point  I  would  touch 
upon  is  the  comparative  advantages  of  drilling,  dibbling,  or 
sowing  broadcast.  I  would  therefore  say,  on  all  land  having  a 
large  proportion  of  clay,  or  even  with  a  moderate  proportion, 
and  when  the  furrow  afcer  the  last  ploughing  leaves  a  sufficien 


bed  and  covering  for  the  seed,  nothing  will  succeed  better  than 
by  sowing  broadcast.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  land  is  so 
loose  as  not  to  leave  a  well  raised  up  furrow  for  the  seed, 
drilling  is  the  nest  best  to  adopt,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
continued  rains  prevent  the  drilling  machine  from  workings 
properly,  the  land  may  be  ribbed  by  the  common  paring  plough^, 
or  by  a  machine  for  the  purpose,  or  even  the  seed  ploughed  ia 
by  a  light  furrow.  The  pressure  now  in  use  which  follows 
three  ploughs  forming  a  bed  for  the  seed,  is  a  good  preparation, 
but  then  in  rainy  weather  that  operation  can  be  but  imperfectly 
performed.  In  short,  it  just  comes  to  thta,  the  farmer  is  the-, 
creature  of  circumstances,  his  knowledge  must  be  acquired  in 
the  field,  and  must  either  adopt  one  or  other  of  these  opera- 
tions, keeping  in  view,  in  the  first  place,  to  deposit  the  seed  at 
a  sufficient  depth,  and  secondly  to  consolidate  the  light  land 
as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Walker  Rannie,  jun.,  Inchyra,  sent  the  follow- 
iog  paper  : 

The  varieties  of  white  Wheat  chiefly  grown  in  the  Caree  of" 
Gowrie  are  the  Red-chaffed,  Uxbridge,  Hunter,  Hopetoun,  and 
Fenton.  I  might  enumerate  several  additional  kinds,  occa- 
sionally introduced  from  England,  such  as  the  Talavera,  Ctiid- 
dam,  ic  ;  these,  however,  after  a  few  years'  trial,  have  been 
generally  abandoned  as  unsuited  to  our  climate.  The  Red- 
chaffed  is  a  very  fine  Wheat,  and  is  best  suited  for  land  which 
throws  up  much  straw;  its  defects  are  want  of  bulk  for  the 
generality  of  soils,  getting  thin  on  the  ground  towards  harvest, 
susceptibility  of  injury  from  shake,  and  a  liability  to  blight  In 
certain  seasons.  The  Uxbridge  produces  a  fine  sample,  and 
plenty  of  straw  ;  it  has  been  grown  here  for  several  years  and 
continues  to  give  satisfaction.  The  Hunter  Wheat  was  long 
held  in  estimation,  being  not  only  hardy  but  fine  in  quality, 
and  well-liked  by  bakers  ;  it  is  now  in  great  measure  discon- 
tinued, its  place  being  taken  by  varieties  considered  more  pro- 
ductive. Of  all  the  varieties  I  have  enumerated,  the  Hopetoun 
and  Fenton  are  at  present  most  in  repute.  The  Hopetoun 
produces  a  good  sample  and  plenty  of  straw,  and,  in  this  latter 
respect,  is  superior  to  the  others.  However,  from  its  being 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  fly,  it  does  not  often  realise,  oo- 
beiog  threshed  out,  the  expectations  which  its  bulk,  when 
growing,  would  indicate.  My  experience  at  present  would 
clearly  give  the  preference  to  the  Fenton  Wheat,  as  being 
better  adapted  than  any  of  the  others  to  this  district,  where 
want  of  straw  is  not  a  usual  complaint;  from  repeated  com- 
parative trials  I  should  say  that  it  exceeds  the  Hopetoun  in 
produce  by  1  quarter  per  acre — the  reason  of  its  superior  grain- 
producing  property  is,  that  it  seems  to  be  more  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  depredations  of  the  fly,  which  frequently  does  immense 
injury.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  iu  the  Fenton  Wheat  a 
shorter  time  elapses  between  the  bursting  of  the  ear,  and  th& 
period  of  its  being  full  shot,  than  in  the  other  kinds,  and 
consequently  that  the  fly  has  not  the  same  opportunity 
of  doing  hurt.  Red  Wheats  are  not  extensively  growTi  here. 
I  have  lately  introduced  Spalding  Red,  and  find  it  very  prolific 
both  as  to  straw  and  grain,  and  well  suited  for  secondary  land. 
The  bearded  variety,  known  by  the  name  of  April  Wheat,  I  am. 
in  the  custom  of  growing  ;  its  early  ripening  habits  cause  it  in 
many  cases  to  be  substituted  for  a  Barley  crop.  It  succeeds 
best  when  sown  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  proper  quan- 
tities of  seed  is  a  subject  upon  which  a  great  variety  of  opinion 
exists.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  we  err  in  sowing  too  thick,  I 
sow  my  fallow  with  two  bushels,  and  Wheat  after  crop,  with 
three  bushels  per  Scotch  acre,  and  these  quantities  I  find  suffi- 
cient, if  the  land  is  drained  and  in  good  condition.  I  consider 
the  best  time  for  sowing  fallow  Wheat  to  be  from  the  ISth  till 
the  end  of  September,  and  Wheat  after  crop,  during  the  whole 
of  the  following  month.  It  is  rarely  that  Wheat  can  be  advan- 
tageously sown  after  October,  unless  upon  very  dry  soils.  The 
dibbling  of  Wheat  is  unknown  in  this  district,  neither  has 
drilling  hitherto  been  much  practised— the  broadcast  system, 
being  almost  universal.  As  I  grow  Wheat  on  a  considerable 
extent  of  light  dry  loam,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  an  imple- 
ment called  a  presser,  which  follows  the  ploughs  when  plougb- 
ing  the  seed  furrow,  and  makes  a  rut  of  from  4  to  5  inches  in 
depth  between  each  furrow  slice  ;  this  I  find  to  be  an  excellent 
plan,  as  it  ineures  the  seed  being  put  in  at  an  equal  depth,  and 
prevents  any  being  lost.  It  also  consolidates  the  land,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  counteracts  the  injurious  action  of  tiie  frost 
and  sun,  in  throwing  out  the  young  plants  during  spring.  In. 
short,  I  consider  that  this  method,  when  carefully  gone  about, 
is  little  inferior  to  the  drill. — ifr.  Dickson,  Saughton  Mains, 
said  :  My  practice  is  to  sow  my  Wheat  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  The  quantity  of  seed  I  sow  is  from  2  to  24 
bushels  per  imperial  acre,  commencing  with  2  bushels,  and,  as 
it  gets  later  in  the  eeason,  increasing  the  qaantity  to  2^  bushels  ; 
it  is  all  put  in  with  the  drill  machine,  which  I  consider  much 
the  best  mode  of  sowing  Wheat,  Indeed,  I  am  surprised  that 
there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  as  the 
drill  places  the  Wheat  in  the  precise  position  and  depth  that 
the  sower  chooses.  I  can  easily  understand  that  there  may  he- 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  distance  between  the 
drills  ;  but  this  can  also  be  regulated  to  any  width  that  may 
be  desired.  I  consider  broadcast  sowing  a  great  waste  of  seed, 
and  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  sowing,  one  portion  of  the  seed 
being  left  on  the  surface,  and  another  portion  buried  too  deep  ;: 
so  that  the  braird  comes  up  unequally.  Next  to  drilling,  L 
approve  of  the  use  of  the  presser  before  sowing,  which  leaves 
an  equal  depth  of  seed-bed  for  the  Wheat ;  but  the  pressor  is 
attended  with  this  disadvantage,  that  the  Wbeat  so  sown  cannot 
he  hoed  in  spring,  which  I  hold  to  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Wheat  crop.  I  believe 
every  farmer  has  observed  the  great  advantage  which  any 
autumn-sowH  or  planted  garden  crop  derives  Jrom  the  first 
spring  hoeing  ;  for  instance,  early  Cabbages  :  and  he  can  easily 
understand  that  autumn-sown  Wheat,  being  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  will  be  equally  benefited.  The  hoeing  of  Wheat 
is  very  generally  practised  in  many  counties  of  England,  but  to 
a  very  limited  extent  in  Scotland  ;  and  having  practised  It  my- 
self for  several  years,  and  found  my  crop  greatly  improved  by 
it,  I  would  impress  on  others  the  propriety  of  giving  it  a  fair 
trial,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  they  vsili  find  the  same 
result  as  myself.      

Opinions  on  Practical  Agriculture  in  the  Hundred  o^ 
fVirral,  Cheshire.  By  the  Wirral  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society,  J.  Cross,  Stamp  OfiBce^ 
Birkenhead. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  useful  pamphlet.  It  con- 
tains the  resolutions  and  conclusions  of  a  Farmer's 
Club  on  such  subjects  as  Draining,  Fencing,  RoUtions 
of  Crops,  Manure,  Autumn  Seedings,  Storing  of  Roots, 
Cattle  Feeding,  Milch  Cows,  Horses,  Farm  Servants, 
Spring  Seeding,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeding,  Root  Crops, 
Hay-making,  Harvest,  Implements,  and  Farm  Accounts. 
What  could  be  a  better  table  of  contents  for  an  agu- 
cultural  work  ?  And  the  different  topics  are  clearly 
and  intelligently  discussed,  so  that  the  whole  perform- 
ance is  one  which,  while  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
district  whose  practice  it  criticises  or  describes,  is  ai 
the  same  time  well  calculated  to  benefit  readers  in  other- 
parts  of  the  country.  We  select  a  passage  appropriate- 
to  the  present  season. 

Autumn  Seeding. — "Wheat  is  allowed  by  all  farmers 
to  be  their  staple  product,  and  in  this  district  it  is,  in 
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coDJunctJon  wiih  the  proceeds  of  the  dairy,  their  sheet- 
anchor  ;  and  the  best  means  of  getting  a  large  quantity 
of  it  should  he  their  constant  study,  for  nothing  can 
make  up  on  a  farm  for  the  failure  of  this  valuable  crop  ; 
therefore  we  propose  to  review  shortly  the  dififerent 
preparations  for  it. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  on  Euitable  land  the  best 
preparation  for  Wheat  is  Potatoes  [This,  however, 
is  an  opinion  which,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, will  be  stoutly  disputed]  ;  one  great  benefit 
derived  from  this  crop  is,  that  it  effectually  cleans  the 
ground  when  properly  attended  to,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  objects  to  be  attained  in  good  husbandry.  But 
as  only  a  small  part  of  the"  land  intended  for  Wheat  can, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  be  planted 
with  this  root,  and  by  its  great  failure  of  late  years,  that 
quantity  is  considerably  reduced,  it  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  consider  what  are  the  other  preparations  best 
suited  forit ;  and  before  we  enter  into  that,  it  is  as  well 
to  state  that  there  is  in  the  Hundred  a  small  portion  of 
light  land,  every  acre  of  which  should  always  be  covered 
with  crops  of  some  kind  ;  and  roots  of  every  description 
are  excellent,  and  the  best  preparations  for  Wheat.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  district  consists  of  heavy  land, 
and  the  Society  does  not  consider  it  by  any  means  a 
settled  question,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  grow  on  such 
land  a  great  breadth  of  Turnips,  though  a  most  valuable 
root,  and  a  very  good  preparation  for  Wheat  in  some 
sei\sons,  and  after  which  it  is  frequently  sown,  and  ad- 
visedly so  ;  but  the  low  price  of  grain  for  cattle-feeding, 
caused  by  "  free-trade,"  makes  it  doubtful  whether  it  is 
not  better  to  buy  some  of  it  for  them,  rather  than  grow 
BO  many  Turnips-  Indeed,  so  far,  the  conclusion  is 
unavoidable,  that  on  the  wet  and  undrained  land,  and 
occasionally  on  the  drained  portion  when  it  becomes 
dirty,  the  most  economical  and  only  sure  plan  is  to  have 
a  naked  fallow ;  which,  in  such  cases,  is  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  Wheat.  To  do  this,  the  land  should  bebroken 
up  to  ihe  full  depth  yon  intend  to  go,  immediately  after 
Wheat  sowing  is  finished,  or  as  early  in  the  autumn  as 
yon  can,  ploughed  into  small  butts  to  expose  plenty  of 
surface,  and  keep  the  land  dry  ;  and  as  the  great  object 
of  this  expensive  process  is  to  clean  the  land,  no  oppor- 
tunity should  be  lost  of  working  it  well  through  the 
summer,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. 

"  Lea  Wheat  having  had  several  trials  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  majority  of  cases  having  proved  a 
failure,  it  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  general  prac- 
tice ;  but  when  it  is  tried,  a  dressing  of  lime,  or  about 
three  loads  of  gas  lime,  or  four  bushels  of  common  salt, 
ploughed  in  per  statute  acre,  will  have  the  best  effect  ; 
and  if  sown  upon  one  furrow,  it  ought  to  be  run  over 
with  a  land-presser,  drawn  by  one  strong  horse,  and 
following  two  ploughs  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  a  sum- 
mer's fallow,  a  crop  of  Beans,  Vetches,  or  root  crop, 
should  follow  a  ley  before  Wheat  is  sown. 

"  Wheat  will  answer  well  after  Beans,  provided  the 
land  is  clean,  bnt  otherwise  it  ought  not  to  be  sown  ;  it 
will  also  answer  very  well  on  heavy  land,  after  Vetches, 
which  in  many  cases  is  a  better  preparation  than  Tur- 
nips, as  ihe  land  can  be  cleaned  after  they  are  mown, 
and  the  Wheat  put  in,  in  good  time. 

"  When  Wheat  is  sown  after  fallow  on  wet  undrained 
land,  and  there  is  any  quantity  to  be  done,  it  is  best  to 
begin  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October,  as 
it  is  seldom  the  weather  will  allow  you  to  continue  long 
without  hindrance.  Many  prefer  ploughing  Wheat  in 
on  a  fallow,  and  all  think  it  should  be  put  in  as 
Boon  after  it  is  ploughed  as  possible  ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done  always  ;  and  when  such  is  the  case, 
it  has  been  found  best  to  leave  two  rounds  in  every 
rein  [What  is  a  rein  ?]  unplonghed  till  the  day 
the  Wheat  is  sown  ;  if  wet  weather  intervenes  be- 
tween the  ploughing  and'  seeding,,  the  reins  get  into 
very  bad  condition,  and  cannot  be  worked  so  early  by 
some  days  as  when  lefc  unploughed,  neither  will  it  cover 
the  seed  so  well ;  this  applies  to  other  land  equally  as 
much  as  fallows.  All  Wheat  on  heavy  land  should  be 
in,  if  possible,  by  the  end  of  November;  if  any  remains 
undone  after  the  middle  of  December,  it  had  much 
better  be  left  till  February,  as  great  risk  is  run  by 
sowing  it  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  nothing  as  regards 
time  in  its  growth  is  gained  by  it.  On  light  land  it  is 
not  80  particular  ;  but  even  en  that,  February  is  a  better 
month  than  January. 

"  Change  of  seed  every  year  from  a  different  part  of 
the  country  is  strongly  advised  ;  long  experience  has 
proved  the  benefit  of  it,  and  a  strsB^-illustration  of  the 
case  occurred  to  one  of  the  members  of  this  Society  last 
season.  He  sowed  some  Wheat  the  second  year  only 
in:  a  field  of  his,  and,  by  its  side,  a  sack  of  exactly  the 
same  description  of  Wheat,  origmally  from  the  same 
stock,  but  fresh  from  a  distance  that  year,  and  the 
difference  in  favour  of  the  crop  from  the  sack  of  new 
Wheat  was  very  remarkable,  and  convincing  that  a 
yeanly  change  is  beneficial. 

"  With  regard  to  the  best  kinds  of  Wheat  for  the 
district,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  suit  the  markets,  the 
best  yet  found  out  for-  profit  are,  for  rich  land  tlie  Wa- 
terloo white  Wheat,  and  Spalding's  Prolific,  a  red  kind, 
for  the  poorer  descriptions.  The  quantities  of  seed 
mu^  vary  very  much  with  circumstances  ;  there  is  na 
doubt  that  less  seed  than  is  usually  sown  would  some- 
times answer,  but  Wheat  is  a  crop  the  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  run  unnecessary  risk  with,  and  the  Society 
does  not  advise  much  under  two  measures  for  the 
earliest;,  and  more  than  that  for  the  latest  sown. 

"  Drilling  has  answered  very  well  where  it  has  been 
tried,  the  rows  at  about  seven  inches  apart,  and  onjight 
laad  it  secures  a  better  >  root  thaa  broadcast ;   it  re- 


quires less  seed,  and  sows  it  very  regularly.     Ribbing  ^  .COAL  MARKET.— iBiuAT,  Nov.  1. 

is  a  system  approved  by  some,  but  it  has  not  yet  been    t,^^^?,  ^l'''"'  ^%  ^^J  „^^^»*  .Hajley   lis^  6d.;   TVanscnS 
„      V,  .  ■   J  )>  Hiddeil,  las.  ;  TVallsend  Haswell,  168.  6d. ;  Wallsend  Hetton, 

much  tried.  Us.— Ships  at  market,  is 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

OCTOBER. 
An  Zs3£s  Paem,  Oct.  21. — The  horses  have  been  employed 
this  last  week  ploughing  up  Bean  land  for  Wheat,  and  it  does 
beantifally.  We  have  sown  a  few  acres  of  siit  land  (that  is, 
summer  fallowed),  and  no  land  could  dress  better  ;  it  looks 
more  like  a  garden  bed  than  a  ploaghed  field.  Wheat  sowing 
is  now  becoming  general  in  this  part,  except  with  some  old 
practical  men,  who  say  that  Wheat  will  not  do  well  unless 
the  land  is  pasty,  and  turns  over  in  ploughing,  just  like 
a  brick  when  turned  out  of  the  mould.  The  fact  is,  that 
there  is  not  a  chance  of  putting  AYheat  in  otherwise,  one 
season  cut  of  twenty  on  the  heavy  land  in  this  neigh- 
bourhoDd ;  therefore,  as  a  man'a  life  is  but  three  score 
and  ten,  he  cannot  judge  whether  a  good  seed-bed  is  best 
for  Wheat  or  not,  and  is  apt  to  stick  to  his  forefathers* 
prejudices.  We  have  begun  this  week  to  take  up  Mangold ; 
they  are  a  much  better  crop  than  Turnips — I  may  say  quite  an 
average  crop,  and  the  Globes  are  much  superior  to  the  long  red 
ones  ;  this  is  so  every  year,  according  to  my  observadon,  and 
all  cattle  like  them  best ;  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  should 
be  given  to  any  breeding  stock,  more  particularly  sows,  as  they 
cause  abortion-  We  have  this  year  tried  a  new  implement 
fBentall's  broadshare>  to  break  up  the  stubble^  and  find  it  the 
best  of  anything  we  have  seen  for  that  purpose ;  with  it  no 
land  need  be  foul,  as  you  may  begin  directly  after  harvest,  and 
go  over  most  of  your  stubble  in  a  few  weeks.  It  does  4  acres  a 
day,  with  three  horses.  This  gives  the  annual  weeds  a  chanoe 
to  vegetate  before  winter,  and  you  the  chance  to  kill  them,  and 
prevent  their  spoUing  your  crop  nest  year.  E.  X.^ 'near  Brain- 
tree,  Essex. 


SltlTHFIELD,  MoHBiT,  Oct.  23. 
Al. hough  there  is  a  considerab'e  falling  cff  in  the  supply  of 
Beasts,  the  number  is  still  large,  and  the  demand  small ;  con- 
sequently prices  cannot  be  quoted  on  the  average  higher.  A 
clearance  cannot  be  effected  of-tnferior  qualities.  The  supply  of 
Sheep  is  nearly  as  large  as  on  Monday  last;  however,  some  of 
the  choicest  descriptions  make  rather  more  money.  The  nam. 
ber  of  Calves  is  quite  adequate  to  the  demand.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  1391  Beasts,  5Q50  Sheep,  130  Calves,  and 
200  Pigs. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Accounts:  E  F.  Weharepublished  jour  question  ia  the  Home 
Correspondence  section  of  the  Paper. 

Beans:  Conita'at  Reader.  "We  should  prefer  Beans  with  a  little 
Linseed  to  anything  else.  And  Beana  alon«,  with  Turnips, 
for  sheep,  we  should  prefer  to  oilcake. 

Black  Baelet  :  J  P.  Sow  early  in  spring — i.  e.,  late  in  Feh-' 
ruary. 

Books  :  I/yndcm  Cmo/eeder.'  The  best  works  on  diseases  of  the 
cow  are  "  White  Cattle  Medicine,"  latest  edition,  and 
•'  Cattle,"  by  Wm.  Touatt.  W.  €.  3. 

Deains  :  -fi  G  Tfiomas.  A  flat  tile,  too  large  for  the  bottom  of  the' 
drain,  and  tilted  up  against  the  side  of  it,  -will  leave  as  per- 
manent a  conduit  for  ihe  water  beneath  it  as  the  mole-plmi^h 
would,  but  not  more  so.  Tour  pond  into  which  the  drains' 
run  most  be  kept  dry,by  having  a  pervious  bottom,  or  by 
artificial  means,  such  as  a  windmill,  and  perhaps  a  steam- 
engine,  or  it  wi4i  not  act. 

Gba8s  Seeds:  Tb:erton,  You  had  hetter  eowthem  with  atfaio 
seeding  of  Bariey— not  with  Rape,  to  be  eaten  down  with 
sheep.  The  best  Carrots  ever  we  grew  were  from  3  cwt.  per 
acre  of  Peruvian  guano,  sown  broad'aet  on  land  which  had 
been  sown  with  Italian  Rye-grass  in  the  previous  corn  crop, 
and  dug  in  in  February.  Sow  the  manure  a  fortnight  before 
the  seed — the  latter  to  be  driiied  on  the  flat  in  rows  18  inches 
apart. 

KoBL  Rabi:  Old  Subscriber.  You  may  leave  them  in  the  land, 
and  pull  them  as  wanted. 

ilE.  Rigden's  Farm  :  A  Canny  Scot.  Your  letter  shall  appear 
next  week,  with  Mr.  "VVilaon't)  admirable  critique  on  Mr. 
Milner's  pamphlet. 

NojsE  OF  Theeshing  Machtne  :  R  G.  "We  are  not  learned  in 
the  law.  A  nuisance  forms;  we  believe,  good  ground  for  an 
action  for  damages  against  its  promoters  ;  but  what  the  legal 
definition  of  a  nuisance  is  we  do  not  know. 

SooT  AND  Salt  :  Curate.  Thirty  bushels  of  soot  and  2cwt.iof 
salt  is  a  good  dressing  for  an  acre,  i.e.,  about  3  or  4  oz.of  the 
former  and  less  thau  1  oz.  of  the  latter  per  square  yard. 

Weight  of  Roots  :  L  B  S.  A  ton  of  Mangold  "Wurzel  will 
probably  weigh  19,  18,  and  16  cwt.  in  March,  April,  and  May 
of  next  spring,  respectively.  Both  Swedes  and  Mangold 
Wurzel  grow  now  as  rapidly  as  at  any  time  ;  but  we  have 
had  all  ours  (1500  tons)  harvested  already  ;  because  the  risk 
of  injuring  the  land  by  hauling  in.  wet  weather  is  too  great. 
About  Turkeys  next  week. 
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Beasts,  4579  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  25,450  ;  CalVes,  130  ;  Pigs,  600, 
Feidat,  Nov.  1. 
We  have  only  a  moderate  supply  of  Beasts,  but  the  demand 
is   so  small  that  it  is   diflScult  to  dispose  of  any  except  the 
choicest  kinds.     The  supply  of  Sheep  is  not  large,  but  quite 
I  sufficient  for   the  trade;    indeed,  on  the  average  prices  are 
lower.     There  are  very  few  buyers  for  Calves  ;  although  the 
the  number  is  small,  prices  are  no  better.    The  foreign  stipply 
consists  of  477  Beasts,  1380  Sheep,   153  Calves,  and  SO  Pigs, 
The  number  of  Milch  Cows  is  85, 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3    4  to  3    8 
Best  Short-homs  3    2—36 
2d  quality  Beasts  2    4  —  2  10 
Belst  Downs  and 

HaH-breds       ...  3    8  —  4    0 
Ditto  Shorn" 


iflar&ets* 

COTENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  2. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied,  and  Hothouse  Gra^s  and 
Pine-applee  are  plentiful.  Melting  Peacbes  are  over,  but  some 
Michaelmas  ones  may  still  be  had.  Oranges  and  Lemons 
though  scarcer  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Plums  and 
Pears  are  still  received  from  the  Continent,  but  the  former 
less  plentifully.  Filberts  are  dearer.  Carrots  and  Turnips 
are  good  in  quality,  and  so  are  Potatoes.  Lettuces  and  other 
salading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Muahroomaare  scarce. 
Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Asters,  Fuchsias, 
Mignonette,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Bigaonia  venusta,  Stephanotie 
floribunda,  HeUotropcs^,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Fine-apple&,  per  lb.,  3a  to  Ss       i  Oranges,  -per  doz.,  28  -to  3a 


GrapeSjhothouse,  p.  lb., Is  to  3c; 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,-  8d  to  Is 
Peaches,- per .do2.>  3s  to  10s 
Melons,  each,  Is  to  33 
Plums,  p.  punnet,  Is  to  2s  6d 
Pears,  per  doz..  Is  to  Ss  ■ 

—  per  half  sieve,  69  to  155 
Apples,de3sert,p.bsh,336d  to  8s 

—  kitchen,  do.,  3a  6d  to  68 
Lemons^  perdoz.^  Is  to  2b 


Scarlet  Runners,  p.  half  sieve, 

Is  to  Is  6d 
BrusBelft-Sprout5,do.,ls  to  ls6d 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is  . 
Greens,  p.  doz.bun.,lsGd  to  2s6d 
Gauliflowera,  p.  doz-,  Is  to  4b 
Sorrel^  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50a  to  80s 
—  ■  per  cwt.,  2s  tid  to  48 

per  bush.,  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 

Turnips,  p.  12  bundles,  Is  to  28 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cucuxnbers,  p.  doz.,  4d  to  1b 
RadisbeSi  per  doz.,  Is  to  Is  Gd 
LeekSj'per  biuicb.  Id  to2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  Od  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.i  23  to  fis- 
TonaacoeSi'p.  punnet,  Gd  tola 
Splnat^ip.half  sieve,Gd  to  Is  < 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
—  Spanish,  p,doz.;  Is  6d  to.4ft 


VEGETABLES. 


per  100,  88  to  24s 
Poramegranates,  each,a4to  6d 
Aimondsv  per  peck,  68  > 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  8s 
Wainuts,  p.  100,  Is  to  23 

—  p.  bush.,  l?s  to  24a.- 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  p>  bush.,  208 

to  22b 
—  Brazil^  p.  bsh,,  12s  to  lis 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs,,  60s  to  65a 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.^.4d  to  fid 
Artichokes,-p.  doz.,  23  to  33 
Vegetable  Marrows,  per  doz., 

6d  to  Is  6d 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  p.  score^ls 

—  Cosj  p.  score,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Small  Saladstp..punn,2d  to3d 
HorseRadish,  p,  bdl.,  la  to  4s 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot..  Is  to  Is  6d 

—  per  bushel,  5s  to  73 
Fennel^  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d  - 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,'  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p>  doz,  bun..  Is  to  2d 

—  Root8,p.  bdle.,ddtols 
Marjoram,  per  bmich,  2d  to  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p,l  2  bunch;,  j6dto9d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  TiTisses. 
Smjthfield,  Oct,  31, 


Prlthe  Meadow  Hay  708  to  76b     Clover 

Inferior  ditto. 63        68      Second  Cut  ■  ... 

Rowen CO        65'      Straw     

New  Hay —       — 

CtfMBEBLAND  MaBKET,  Oct,*31V 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    74's  to788  ■  Inferior 

[nferior  ditto 50        65    '  New  Cldver  ' ... 

New  Hay      —        —    |  Straw 


...  GSstoeOs 
,.,  6?  72 
...  23  2T 
J/CtfoTsa. 

...    65ato723 


4  —  3    0 


Best  Ldng-Tvools  .  3    4  taS    6 

Ditto  Shorn       —   ... 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  2 
Ditto  Shorn       ...    , 

Lan>b3 , 

Calves 2 

Pigs      2 


4  —  3 

-.6—3 


Beasts,  962  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  4390 ;  CMves,  2C5  ;  Pigs,  580, 


HOPS.-^EIDAT,  Nov.    1. 

MesBrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  -report  that,  the  market  is 
very  firm,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  being  likely  to  faH  very 
considerably  under  the  late  estimate.  It  is  now  220,0002,  to 
225,000;. 


POTATOES.— Socthwaee,  Oct.  23, 
The  Committee  report  that  the  arrivals  coastwise  djoing  th&^"- 
past  week  have  been  very  limited,  hut  we  are  so  well  supplied  ' 
by  rail,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  the  fo'lowing  prices  are  ob- 
tained :— York  Regents,  per  ton,  70s.  to;80s. ;  Perth  do.,  60s.  to 
655.;  Fifeshire  do,  55s.  to  GOs.;  Wisbeach  and  Cambridgeshire 
do.,  GO5,  to  65s  J  foreign  whites,  50b.  to  556.  ■ 


24 


30 


Old  Clijver 


84- 


Soraxit  fiA^kss; 


Red 

Red  , 


MARK  LiNE. 
Monday,  Oct,  28.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land, 
carriage  samples  this  morning  was  small,  which  enabled 
factors  to  realise  it  on  the  terms  of  last  week.  Foreign  was 
in  moderate  demand  only,  but  we  observe  no  alteration  in 
its  value. — Pine  English  and  foreign  Barley  maintains  our 
quotations. — Beans  must  be  written  Is.,  and  Peas  of  all  sorts 
Is.  to  2s,  per  qr,  cheaper. — The  Oat  trade  is  not  brisk  ;  old 
English  and  foreign  support  last  week's  rates  ;  new  Irish,  how- 
ever, must  be  written  6d.  to  Is-  per  qr.  lower. 

Pee    litPEEIAL    QUAETEE. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera  

—  Norfolk,  Lin  coin,  &  York. ..White 

—  Foreign 

Barley,grind.  &distil.,22atq23s...Chev. 

—  Foreign,. ..Grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suflblk; 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish  Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew 

Rye. 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan 25s  to  27s Tick 

—  Pigeon   — s s  ...Winds 

—  Foreign Small 

Peas,Tvhite,  Efsex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple 30s  to  31e Grey 

Maize , White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  5ackf36— 40 

—  Suffolk ditto  29— 36 

—  Foreign  per  barrelllS— 24 

FEiDAr,  Nov.  1.  —  The  arrivals  of  English  corn  since  Mon- 
day have  been  moderate,  but  we  continue  well  supplied  with* 
foreign,  particularly  Wheat,  and  the  attendance  at  market: 
being  small,  it  was  difficult  to  clear  these  cargoes  witbout  a 
slight  decline. — Fine  malting  Barley  is  in  great  request,  and 
commands"  extreme  prices. — Beans  are  unaltered  in  value. — 
Thre  is  a  heavy  sale  for  white  Peas,  and  soft  Danish  are  pur- 
chaseable  at  27s.  to  288.  per  qr. — The  Oat  trade  is  firm,  and 
prices  unaltered. — Flour  is  rather  a  sluggish  sale,  but  without 


43^6 
43—48 
46— 5:i 

34—50 
26-29 
17-23 

20-V-23 
16^20 
18—22 
26—28 

26—28 

24—34 

26—28 
25—28 


Red  

Malting 
Malting 

Feedr.  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Fordgn- 

HaTTow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk... 

Foreigh 

Yellow... 

Norfolk- 
Per  sack 


38—15 
—43 


24—26 
20—24 

19—21,,^ 
14—17  ' 
15—18 


26—28 

22—23 
30—32 
25-32 
24-28 

■29— 3S 
29— ai 


alteration  in  pr 

IMPEETAL 
AVEBAQES. 

Sept.  21 

—  28 

ice. 
Wheat. 

BAiLET. 

Oats. 

Hie. 

BfiiKS. 

ViUs. 

42s  Id 
42    8 
42    2 
41    2 
89  10 

sa    9 

243l0(i 
24    8 
24    5 
24    2 
24    2 
24    U 

17s  Id 

15  10 
Ifl    8 
17    1 

16  7 
IS    8 

26j  i'l 
26.    4 
26-    7 
?5    8 
26     7 
■25-  1 

29j  M 
29    5 
29,    6 
29     6 
29    7 
28  10- 

nssa 
20  0 

Oct.      5.. 

21    8 

—    12 

39  7 

—    19 

29  5 

—    26 

dO    6 

Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 

41-    4 

24    5 

IS  10 

26     1 

29    4 

31)    0 

1    0 

1     0 

10: 

1     0 

1      0 

1     0 

Fluctuations  In  the  last  six  weeks.' Com  Averaues. 

PfilGES. 


-J 

,.. 

... 

...  .1- 

:::  ^-=l 

42s- -8d 
42-    7  - 
42  .2 
41.  2 
39  10 
39-  9 

LtvEttFOOLi  Feidat,  Oct,  25.— At  ourmarbit  to-day  English 
and  foreign  Wheat  of  all  descriptions  met  an  extremely  slow 
demand,  only  a  few  parcels  having  heen  disposed  of,  and  those 
on  rather  easier  terms,  Irish  new  Wheat  being  ecarce,  re- 
mained unaltered  in  value..  All  kinds  of  American  Flour  are 
in  fair  request  to-day,  at  the  full  rates  of  Tuesday  last.  French 
Flour  goes  off  freely  at  full  prices.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peaa 
having  been  taken  sparingly  to-day,  were  the  turn  cheaper. 
In  Malt  no  variation.  Oats  and  Oatmeal,  upon  a  mod  rate  de- 
mand, maintained  our  last  currency.  Alcliough  we  had  less 
business  doing  in  Indian  Corn  than   before,  holders  were  firm 

at  our  last  quotations. Tuesday,  Oct.  29.— Notwithstanding 

the  extent  of  our  supplies,  which  are  very  large,  the  tr.^de  has 
shown  tolerable  steadiness  during  the  week,  and  very  little 
variation  has  occurred  in  the  quotations.  There  was  a  thin 
attendance  at  our  market  this  morning,  and  the  trade  was 
diill  throughout.  No  alteration  was  made  in  the  value  of 
Wheat,  or  of  any  article.  The  best  feature  in  the  trade's 
favour  was  the  little  disposition  to  sell  Fiour,  after  so  large  an 
arrival,  by  tabiog  lower  rates  ;  itis  mostly  going  into.stor^. 
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GLASS    FOR   CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES.  PIT. 
FRAMES;  AND  PLATE  GLASS  FOR  DWELLINGS. 

THO.MAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  hand  the  sizes  of 
a  large  quantity  of  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  ia  100  feet 
boses  of  varioua  sizes.    Iq  all  cases,  unless  the  whole  bos  is 
taken  of  either  size,  extra  must  be  charged  as  specified. 
135,  Gd.  per  bos  ;  or  2d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 


inches  by  i    inches. 

„      by  H    „ 

by  i 
„        by  4i      „ 
by  S        „  . 
by  H 


6i  inches  by  5    inches 
6*      „        by  5i      „ 
6        ,,        by  6        „ 
«.i      ,.        by  6        ,. 
6i      „        by6i      „ 


15s.  per  box  ;  or  2id.  per  foot  if  lees  than  one  box  be  token  : 
7    inches  by  4    inches        j  7A  inehes.  -by  -51  inches 

7       „       by.4i      „  7"      „        byej     „ 

7        „        by  5        „  7i-    .,        by-6-      „ 

7J      „        by  5        „  7i_    „.       by  frj  -    „. 

7        ,.        by  6J      „  Is       „        by  6        „ 

17s.  Gd.  per  box  ;  or  25d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 
■9    inches  by  7    inches-  10  inches  by  8    inches 


by  i 
by  S 
by  9 


10 
10 


by  9 
by  10 


30j.  per  box;  or2|(i.  per  foot  if  los&lhan  on«  box  be  taken.: 

11  inches  by  8   inches        I         13  inches  by  9    inches 

12  „        by  8        „  12      „        by  10      „ 
12      „        by  9        „             I         14  ■    „        by  10      ., 

Boxes-ebargedls.  each  extra. 
T.  M.'s  Stock  of  small  Glass  is  so  large,  that  he  thinks  he 
can  pledge  himself  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent. 

Glass  cut  to  any  other  size  required,  in  either  16  oz.,  21  oz., 
26  oz.,  or  32  oz. 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
T.  MjiLiNGToN**  Patent  Rough  Plate  Cast,  perfectly  flat  and 
uniform,  the  best  manufactured,    A  small  sample  'will  be  sent, 
cp^»-appiication,-to-proTeit. 

CcT  TO  oaDEK  IN  Panes. 

^  in.  thick. 

Not  above  15  inches  long 

Above  15  inches  and  not  above  35' 

„       35  „  „  50 

.,       50  „  „  75 

;,       75  „  „  10) 

100  inches  and  above 

This  is  not  the  article  that  some  of  the  trade  decry. 
Habtley's  Patent  Rough  Plate,  also,  supplied  in  any  .quan- 
tity, which  is  rather  cheaper. 

In  Sqdaees  cot  in  the  siees  ordebbd.    Per  Foot, 

Under    8  by   6     03.4* 

Shy   G  and  under  10  by   8 ,0    4^ 

10  by    8        „  14  by  10     0     5 

14  by  10 


6d. 

s: 

9i 
O" 
3 


i  in. -thick.- 
0 Si  IW. 
1      1/ 


DK.  S.  NEWINGTON'S  IllPLEMEN're  OF 
AGRICULTURE.— These  Implements  have  hern  invented 
to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  cultivation,  and  a  more 
scientific  method  of  depositing  the  seed.  A  Prospectus  and 
Lecture  on  the  different  methods  may  be  obtained  (gratis)  by 
applying  to  Messrs,  Dufaue  and  Co.,  Agricultural  Depot,  21, 
Red  Lion-square,  London. 


LAND      DRAINING      AND      IMPKOVEMENT 
COMPANY,  30,  Parliament-street,  London ;  and  Bedford 
Circus,  Exeter. 

This  Company  having  b-;en  in  active  operation  for  several 

years,  is  ready  to  undertake  Wor^is  uader  the    Government 

Loan,  or  by  fixed  or  annual  charges  under  its  Act  of  Parliament. 

Further  particulars   and   references  may  be  obtained  at  the 

offices. Thomas  May,  Secretary. 


PLOUGHING  SEASON.— THK  TWO  GUINEA 
-S/  PLOUGH  I  Cheape.it  in  the  world.  Made  to  suit  the 
times.  Warranted.  The  Wedlake  Chaff-cutter,  surpassed  by 
none ;  warranted  to  stand  20  years  and  upwards.  The  Grass 
Mowing  Machine;  the  New  Dibbler,  outdoing  all  others;  the 
Metallic  Churn  and  American  ditto.  Very  liberal  discount  for 
cash  to  meet  the  times.— 118,  Fenchurch-street,  Mark-lane. 
Actual  manufacturers. 


STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


ivft. 

3 

3 

4 

4- 

5 

5.. 

6 

6i 

« 

8 
10 

10 

12 

12 

15 

20ins,ic 

m^O 

51 

30        „ 

0 

6 

30        „ 

0 

6i 

35        „ 

0 

7 

40'      „ 

0 

^^ 

45        „ 

u. 

8 

SO        „ 

0 

9 

60        „ 

70 

GLASS   FOR  CONSERTATORIESj  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES,  GLASS  PANTILES,  SLATES,  &c. 


S^    aiKJlflTSFLQIfiR  DISSS 


fKOrUATmCfiEEE     CUCUh^^fl  CLASSE! 


MILK  PANS  2s.  to  6s.  each,-  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates  ;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  froni  '2d.  eaoh  •  Cocnraber 
Tabes,  Id.  perinch;  Peach  Glasses,  lOrf.  each-;  Wasp  Trap-,  j 
35..per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Glass  Plates,  in  wooden  frames, 
for  butter  and  pastry,  ic.  ;  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  deseripiion,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers^for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Cd. ;  6  tubes,  lOa.  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Ho»-ticulturaLGla3s,  &-c.' 

THOilAS  MTLLINGTON.  GLASS,  COLOUR,  a:N'D-PAIXT 
MANCFACTURER,  S7,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET  '  WITH. 
OUT.  LONDON. 

MITCHELL'S  MINERAL  BLA.OK  PAINT.— 
This  antiseptic  Paint  is  Intended  for  Park  Fencing,. and 
for  all  farming  purposes.;  it  is  particularly  .adapted,  by  its  pre- 
vention of  dry  rot  in  timber  and  repellance  of  damp,  for  Bams, 
Stables,  Outhouses,  Weather  Boarding,  Hop-p^^es ;  also  for 
Carts,  Waggons,  &c.,  particularlythe  Wheels,  and  forlron  Hur- 
dles, Iron  Railings,  and  all  Wood  or  Iron  Work-in.  exposed 
situations.  For  Brick  Walls  it  is  highly  serriceable  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  damprand  also  for  Walls  intended  for. -Fruit  Trees, 
as^  besides  presepring-the  Wall,  it  increases  the  heat  in  ail  situ- 
ations exposed  to  the.  sun,  and  prevents  the  harbourlDg  of 
insects.  It  is  also  aU:  excellent  covering  J'or  Canvas,  or.-Cart 
Tilts,  Roofing,-&c.  Sold  in  casks  containing  froni  1  cwt,  to 
any  quantity,  at  lls..6d.  per  cwL,  quiie  ready  for  cse,  by , 

James  Phillies  and.  Co,-(  Jie  sole,  agents),  lI6,.Ei3hopsgaJ;e- 
etreet  Without,  London, 

rpo  NOBLEilEN  and  GENTLEMEN  •wha.reet^ire 
JL  a  plentiful  and  GONSTAKI"SUPPLT  of  PURE-WATER 
to  their  Gountrv  Mansions. 

Messrs.   EAS'TON   and  AMOS  bei?  to  offer  their,  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  RAM;  which  is  perfeetly-seHlactin^, 
and  "without  manual  labour  is  capable-  of  lifting  water  to  30 
times  the  height  of  the  waterfall  by  which  it  is  worked. 
nXHIS    MACHI^'E    CAX    BE    APPLIED    WHEREVER    A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  AFEW  FEET  CAX  BE  OBTAIXED  ; 
and  its  cheapness  and  ^lurabilityr  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
500  of -them  erected  in  ^England  aad  o*Jier  countriee-by  if^ssrs.:i 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now-been  at- work  .many. ygars^. 
afford  ample  proof  of  its  great  value  andefficleney, 

Estiin^tes  of  theespense  ofthe  Machine,  Pipes- for.thecon»-i 
veyance   of  Water;    Tank*,   and   Reservoirs,    may  be-had--onJ 
applicaUon  to  ilessrs,- EASTON   and  AMOS,  CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS   to  the   ROYaL   AGRlGULTUPvAL    SOCtETT, 
at -tb^lT' office  in  Oraoge-s treaty    Trafalgar-equar^  oe^trjUit- 
Works  in  the  Grove,.-Souttiwark,  London. 

GREENHOUSES. 
TTpENRY-  FREEMAN,  H-oiHocsE-BuirDEfi  and  H&s  ; 
-*-X  WATER  AppAKAxrs  MANrFACTrBEB.,.Triangler  Hackney,  i 
London,  begs-tooolicic  the  attention  of  the  gentry  to  hislow  prices  ] 
for  .cash  :  Good  substantial  built  Greenhouses,  fixed  complete,  , 
42  feet  long,  13  feetrwide,  90t-;  2L  teet  long,  13  feet  wide,.50J. ; 
ISifeet  long,  10  feet  wide,  301.     A  lar^e  assortment  ot  Con- 
servatories, Hothouses,  Pits,  Melon  and  Cucumber  Boxes,  iron 
Handlights,    Summer-houses,.  Seats,  &c.      Eetimates  for  any 
branch  in  the  above  Une^^idier  in  wood  or  iron,  or  -for-park 
fencing. 


pKARLES  I>.    YOUNG -A?JD-CX>M-PANY  (lath 
Vy  W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND- WIRE:  WORK,  &c., 
22.- PARLIAMENT  STREET,  WFSTMINSTER^.LONDONi 
4S.  NORTH  BRIDGE.  EDINBURGH^ 
32,.  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW,.; 
1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL.; 
beg  respectfully  to  call -the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wii-e-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Harea 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young^Plantations,  Nurseries,  &c 

This  Net  was  eshibited  av  th&Sbow^of  the  Hi^land  and 
Agricultural  Society,  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  us  ESciency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general-attention,-  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
he  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendationSi 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens' 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,,  veith  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  coni^iefeZy  im- 
pervious to  such  vermin;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

PaicES. — 18  ins.  high,  9rf. ;  24.  Ins.,  Is, ;  30  ins..  Is,  3d. ;  and 
S6  ins,,  Is.  6d.  per  lineal-yard,- 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      ..  £Z.  15."  0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  21  ins.  wide  . .         ..500 

Do.        of  loo  yards,  SO^ins.  vride  . ,         ,,650 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  .,         ,,     7  10    0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  jequired,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pbeasantries  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
haSrin  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  -to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.Y;  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,:  Eaglaad,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YoDHG  and  Co.  cannot  g^e'^a  batter  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premiom  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  2-1-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2^ 
yard&of  another  art-icle  in  the  marked  the  same  width,  at-^d, 
per  yard.    Samplesfor  inspection  sent  free-of  expense^ 

CD.  Young  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON, 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this"  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland/ 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT   WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRiUEs" 


T  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King»s.road,  Chelsea. 
^  •  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  BuUders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pits,  (kc,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modem  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose, 

THE  HOT.WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and. are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greeuhouse  Plauteare* 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  Strong  Grape  Yines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings , 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines.  Seeds,  &c-,  furwarded  on 
application.— J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  London, 
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ALVANfSEi>     WTItE"  GAfttE^    NEMiKG^^ 

7d.  per -yard, -2  feetwide. 


2.inch  mesfa/'light^  2^itieh  wWe 
2-ineh  .    ,,       aXrOag—  „  . 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „ 
l|-inch      „      light  ,,, . 

l|-inch      „,.   Btrongj  ,, 

If-ihcb      „       extra  strong^ 


Galyan-        Japanned 
ised-.-  Iron.- 

7d.  per  yd.  5<i.-pepydi 

9-     „-  S^i    „- 

12        „  9.      ... 

8        „  6.       „ 

10-.      „  8        „, 

U .      „  U 


All  the  above  can  be.madeany  widih-at  proportionate  ■prices. 
IE  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth."  Galvanised  spappow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d, 
par  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured,  by  BARNARD  .and.  BIS  HOP,  ilarket-plaGef 
Korwich,  .and  delivered-  free- lOf.-eipensetdn-London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS,  presented  to  the  Zotdoglcal 
Society  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  exhibited  daily  at 
their  Gardens  in  the  Regenfr-park,  from  11  to  4  o'clock. 
Vistors  desirous  of  seeing  the  animal  in  the  water  are  recom- 
mended to  go  early.      Admission  Is. ;  oa  Mondays,  6d^ 

TNTERESTING  FACT.— The  following  singular  and  , 
J-  authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  human  hairis  worthy 
of  observation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  article  of 
higli  and  universal  repute  daring  the  last  half  century.  '*  Mr. 
A.  Hermann,  of  Queeo-street,  Sohoy  Lad  been  quite  bald  for 
some  time  past,  and  had  tried  varioug  preparations  for  the 
recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  beneticial  result.  He  was 
then  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  'Rowland's  Macassar  Oil,' 
and  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  months,  he,  much  to 
his  gratification,  had  his  hair  quite  restored,  and  now  possesses 
a  beautiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  fpeaks  too  strongly  for 
itself  to  require  comment." — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger, 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL.— Theunprecedented  success 
of  this  discovery  in  restoring,  preservine,  and  beautifying  the 
Human  Hair,  is  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  com- 
ment. For  Children  ic  is  especially  recommended  as  forming 
the  basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair,  and  rendering  the  uee  of 
the  fiue-comb  unnecessary.  Price  8s.  Cd. — 7s.— Family  Bottles 
(equal  to  4  smallj.  Ids.  Bd.,  and  d  mble  that  size,  21s.  per  bottle, 

*,*  Each  bottle  of  the  genuine  article  has  the  words  ROW- 
LAND'S Macassar  oil  engraved  in  two  lines  bn  the 
Wrapper;  and  on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper  nearly  1500  times, 
containing  29,02S  letters. 

Sold  by  A,  Rowland  and  Sons,  2%  Hattou  Garden,  London; 
and  by  Chemists  and  Perfamere, 

CAUTION. 

NIGHT  LIGHTS,— PATENT  ALBERT  NIGHT 
LIGHTS  (PateHtei  30tk  January,  18U),  CHILDS* 
NIGHT  LIGHTS  {Registered 2ath  September,  1S43J  are  sold  by 
all  Grocers  and  Wax  chandlers  throughout  the  country,  at  Qd, 
per  box.  The  sale  of  the  above,  amouaiing:  at  the  present  time 
to  many  tona  weekly,  shows  that  they  meet  with  tQe  approba- 
tion of  the  public  ;  any  description  of  them  is  therefore  nnne- 
cessary.  The  object  of  this  advertisement  is,  to  request  par- 
chasers  to  exaraii%e  the  narn^-ontheboaxs,  so  as  to  insure  their 
getting  what  they  intend. 

Night  Lights  are  liable  not  to  last  the  time  that  they  profess 

(freqiientiy   going  oai  an  hour  or  two  afcer  llghtinjj  ;  to  be 

affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  room  they  are  burnt  in  ;  to 

^  be  injured  by  keeping  any  leogth  of  time^and  to  have  an  nn- 

j  pleaeant  smell.     The  manufacturers  cousider-tbat,  by  use  of. 

j  materials  secured  to  them  by  several  patents,   and  by  long  ex- 

)  perience  in  the  manufacture,  that  they  have  overcome  these 

I  diffi-ulties  ;  and  they  therefore  beg,  that  should  any  attempted 

;  substitutes  be  recommended,  they  may  be  carefully  compared 

a^O  all  the  above  particulars. 

N.B, — The  wine-glass- shaped  Lamp,:  on  whi.-'h  is  stamped 
*  Clarke's  Patent,"  is  that  recommended  for  the  Albert  Liglits, 
Peice*s  Patest  Ca^-dle  Compact.  Belmoat,  VauxhiU. 

THE  SECRET  ART  OF  DISCOVERING  CHA- 
RACTER  FROM  HANDWRITING  is  stUl  practised  by 
MR.  ELLISOIT  with  astonishing  success.  His  startling  reve- 
lations of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities,  talents,  and  defects 
of  his  applicants  fills  tbe  four  pages  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the 
style  of  description  differing  from  anything  yet  attempted. 
Test  this  by  sending  any  specimen  of  the  writing  of  yourself  or  - 
of  those  in  whom  you  are  interested  (inclosing  15  postage 
stamps),  addreased  to  i£r.  Elii^on,  Professor  of  Graphiology, 
151,  Strand.  London. 

FRY  AXD  ALSOP'S  IMPROVED  SULPHURA- 
TOR  and  FTJiirGATOR.— A  Portable  Machine  for  Diffus- 
ing Siripbur  ataonffst  Piatits  affected— Tpitb—ilildtw,  such  as 
Vines,  Wall-trees,- HBaaii;Pe3s,-jibc  .  Tliia  ilaohine  has  been 
improved  by  F.  and  A.  makii>g  it-Jess  complicated  and  mora 
perfee--ly  effective,  and  they  flaKer  themselves  that  nothing  can 
be  brought- intff  notice  to  compete-wtth-it  for  usefulness  and 
simplicity  of  constructioD..  Extrafrt.. —  "  Xo  garden  can  be 
complete  in  its  arrangements  withoat  it." — <ractic*w/-'5  Magazine 
of  BA'xr^j  fuid  FloruU'  Guide^  Oct.  1S50.  Orders  sent  for  the 
abcvve  tofapand  Alsop,  Lee,  Kent.wiil  meet  with  pronapt  at- 
tention.   Manufactured  also  for  agrictiittiEal  pniposes.^NoT.  2, 


XrARilOUTH  BLOATERS.— GENtriNE-AND  OF 

-L.  THE  FISESI  QUALITY. 

Yarmonth  has  for  centJ[irie3-;be«t  .justly  celebrated  for  its 
well.knovrn  "  Tarmouth-LBloaterSr"  the  delicacy  of  which,  when 
obtained  in  their  genuine  state,  requires  no  comment.  Such 
an  opportunity  is  now  offered ',  and  they  can  be  forwarded  to 
any  part  of  the  kin.:dom  (on  receipt  of  a  post-ofiBce  order),  at 
l'l3.  per  100,  or  Gs,  per  50  (package  included;; — All  orders-to  be 
addressed  to  ilr.  Feedebice  BEorcHTON  Tb'uzzL,  Chtircfa- 
square,  Great  Yarmouth, 


pv$LAFNES3.— New  Discovery..— THE  ORGANIC 
i-J  TIBRAIOa.;  aB*itraotdinory,.powerfal,. small,  newly-.. 
invented  instrument,  for  dea&essi  entirely  difEereut  from  all 
others,  to  surpass  anything  of  tha-kind  that- has  been,  or  pro. 
bably  eveccan  be^prodoeed.  It  is  modelled  to  the  ear,  so  teat 
it  rests  within,  without  projectinit.  Beiog^f  the  same  colour 
as  the  skin,  it  is  not  peioepiiblet  Enables  jieaf  persons  to  enjoy 
general  cottTCrsatioD^to  hear  diitiDOtly  at  ctairch  and  at  public 
assemblies.  The  nnpleasant^easation  ofsUjging  noises  in  the 
ears  ia  entirely:  removed,  and  it  aSords  all  the  assistance  ihat 
possibly  conW  be  desired.  InvaUiible  newly-invented  spec- 
tacle^ Powerful  Telescopes,  Opera  anl  Race  Glasses  ;  tko  a 
corione.veiy  small,  powerful  Waistcoat  Pocket  Glass,  only  the 
size  of  a  Wikrat,  to  discern  objects  at  the-distanee  of  four  or 
fi  ve  .milesj— S.  and  B.  SoLOHosa,  Aoriits  -ao4  Opticians,-  33, 
AHjemarie-streatj  Pic«adill}v-t«ii4on.-. 
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GRAY,      OR  M  SON,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS   STREET,   CHELSEA, 

KesDectfnllv  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their  Euperior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heatin?  every  description  of  Buildinc:  cocnected  with  Horticulture.      They  have  much 
^  '  '  pleasure  in  giving  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  of  houses  shown  below. 


Peach  House.  Vinery,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Vinery,  Vinery, 

30  by  16  feet.  30  by  16  feet.  45  by  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft.  30  by  16  ft.  30  by  16  ft. 

[Eeected  foe  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoo.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  FsASEa.— "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my  entire  satisfactiDU  with  the  ranee  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer, 
John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  ia  perfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  statin?,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  both 
building  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 

(Signed.)  "James  Fbasee,  Gardener,  Luton  Hoc  Park." 


TO  GENTLEMEN.  FLORISTS,  AND    OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  seU 
by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  Bank,  on 
THURSDAY,  November  7th,  and  following  day,  at  12  o'clock 
each  day,  a  first  class  collection  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  consisting 
of  the  finest  double  and  single  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Jonquils, 
Crocus,  Tulips,  Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  (fee. ;  with  an  assort- 
ment of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  comprising  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  Bourbons,  Chinas,  &c.  ;  selected  American  Plants, 
and  Ornamental  Trees. — May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale 
Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Auction  Mart,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers, American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Esses, 

PLANTING  SEASON. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  Mr.  J.  Smith  to  offer  to  public  Auction,  on 
the  premises,  Dalston  Nursery,  Middlesex,  on  MONDAY, 
November  11th,  and  three  following  davs,  at  11  o'clock,  the 
whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  very 
fine  Evergreens  ;  Fruit  Trees,  comprising  all  the  acknowledged 
and  approved  varieties,  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees,  Deci- 
duous Shrubs,  &c. — May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale.  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  (Gd.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers),  on  the 
premises  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of  the 
Auciioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


HORNSEY  ROAD.— TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NUR- 
SERYMEN, FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
stnicted  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Pamplin  to  submit  to  public  compe- 
tition by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Paradise  Nursery,  Hornsey- 
road,  IsUagtou,  on  MONDAY,  November  18th,  and  following 
day,  a  part  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising 
fine  Evergreens,  &c.  ;  also  choice  Greenhouse  Plants,  con- 
sisting of  Double  Camellias,  beautifully  set  with  bloom  buds, 
18  inches  to  6  feet,  Azalea  Indica,  Epacris,  Ericas  of  all  the 
leading  varieties,  Chrysanthemums,  &e. — May  be  viewed  prior 
t'3  the  sale;  Catalogues  had  (Sd,  each,  returnable  to  pur- 
chasers) on  the  premises  ;  of  tha  principal  Seedsmen  in  Lon- 
don ;  of  the  Auctioneersj  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone, 
Essex. 

N.B.    The  Nursery  to  be  Let,  with  immediate  possession. 
The  remaining  Stock  may  be  taken  at  valuation,  if  required. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS.  HEATHS,  AND  OTHER  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS  OF  LARGE  SIZE,  450  STANDARD 
ROSES,  DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  AND  A  CASE  OF 
BULBS  FROM  ALGOA  BAY,  Ac. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  wUI  Sell  by  Auction,  at  his 
Great  Room,  33,  King-street,  Covent-irarden.  on  FRIDAY, 
8th  November,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  SPECIMEN  PLANTS  of  a 
Gentleman  who  is  giving  up  growing  for  Exhibition,  consisting 
cf  Camellias,  some  handsome  double  Whites  of  very  large  size 
and  well  set  with  bloom,  and  other  favourite  varieties  ;  fine 
specimen  Heaths  of  the  best  sorts,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Corr^eas, 
&.C. ;  also  450  Standard  Roses,  chiefly  autumnal  flowering 
varieties,  &c.  &c.  —  May  be  viewed  on  the  day  prior  and 
morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


POOLE  NURSERY,  1  mile  from  Poole,  onthe  Parkstone-road. 
IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  NICHOLL  has  received  iastructions  to  sell  by 
Auction,  on  the  ground,  the  whole  of  the  Stock  of  Ever- 
greens, Ornamental  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees,  without  the  least  reserve,  on  THURSDAY,  November 
7ch,  1850.  The  Stock  of  Shrubs  comprises  Laurels,  Arbor-vit^, 
Red  Cedar,  Evergreen  and  Scarlet  Oaks,  Berberis,  Hemlock, 
Spruce,  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Box,  Roses,  Dwarf  and  Standard,  &c. 
The  Fore=.t  Trees  are  about  20,000  Oaks,  3  to  6  feet  high,  10,000 
Scotch,  20,000  Spruce,  500,000  four-year  old  strong  Quick  Thorns, 
Elms,  Heech,  Birch,  Acacia,  and  Hornbeams  ;  a  tine  collection 
of  Finns,  &c.  The  Fruit  Trees  are  Filbert,  Apple,  Pear.  Plum, 
and  Cherry.  The  above  will  be  found  particularly  worthy  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  planting  ;  as  the  whole  stock  is  beauti- 
fully grown,  with  a  large  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  the  soil  of 
the  Poole  Nursery  being  remarkably  light  and  poor,  the  trees 
are  sure  to  thrive  luxuriantly  when  removed.  Sale  to  com- 
mence at  12  for  1  o'clock  precisely.  As  it  is  intended  if  pos- 
sible to  sell  the  whole  in  one  day,  punctuality  ia  respectfully 
solicited.  Catalogues  sent  on  application  to  the  Auctioneer, 
Poole,  upon  enclosing  two  penny  stamps  for  the  payment  of 
postage^ 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND 

OTHERS. 

SUNNINGDALE  AMERICAN  NURSERY,  near  SunniDghiU, 

Berks,  two  miles  from  Virginia  Water,  two  miles  from  Sun- 

nioghill  Wells,  and  half  a  mile  from  Shrub's  Hill. 

MR.  WaTERER  will  SeU  by  Auction,  on  MON- 
DAY, November  4,  1850,  and  following  days,  at  11  for  12 
o'clock  precisely,  part  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK  of  Mr.  James  Walker;  eonsisting  of  25,000  blooming 
Rhododendrons  ;  Kalmiaa  and  Azaleas  for  Forcing,  and  many 
large  ornamental  Plants;  a  large  quantity  of  Choice  Ever- 
greens and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Dwarf  Roses,  and  Honeysuckles, 
Standard  and  Dwart'-trained  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines,  of  the  most  approved  sorts, 
Commou  and  Portugal  Laurels  of  all  sizes,  Birch,  Ash,  and 
Oak,  Purple  and  Common  Beech,  Spruce,  Larch,  Scotch  and 
Balm  of  Gilead  Firs,  ot  all  sizes,  a  large  quantity  of  Quick,  from 
3  to  5  years  old,  and  a  great  variety  ot  other  Nursery  Stock, 
well  worth  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  others,  about 
planting,  being  in  a  safe  moving  condition.  N  B.— The  above 
:s  the  produce  of  Seven  Acres,  and  will  be  sold  without  reserve, 
as  Ihe  Lease  expires  at  Midsummer,  1851.— May  be  viewdd  one 
week  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  ; 
M  Mr.  CuABLwooD,  Seedsman,  Covent-garden  ;  and  of  Mr. 
ATEEEB,  Auctioneer,  Chertsey,  Surrey,  who  will  forward 
M  m  on  oppUcaiion,  by  post,  enclosing  six  postage-stamps. 


FIRST    ANNUAL    SALE    OF   ROSES,    GROWN    AT    THE 
SOUTH  ESSEX  NURSERIES. 

MR.  HASLAM  begs  to  announce,  that  on  FRIDAY 
next,  November  S,  he  will  Sell  by  Auction,  at  the  Mart, 
a  large  collection  of  ROSES,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  in  the  beat 
varieties  of  Bourbon,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Hybrid  China,  Moss, 
Noisette,  &c.  Also  15  fine  specimens  of  8  feet  Weepers,  com- 
prising Sempervirens,  Ayrshire,  Boursalts,  and  Noisettes. 
Climbing  ditto,  in  pots  for  pillars,  trellises,  &c.,  warranted 
true  to  name,  and  minutely  described  in  Catalogues,  to  be  had 
at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  South  Essex  Nurseries, 
Epping.  Also  at  the  same  time  about  100  fine  Double  Camel- 
lias, and  a  few  Dutch  Bulbs,  of  the  most  popular  varieties. 


HAMMERSMITH. 
TO  HORTICULTURISTS  AND  FLORISTS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  with  immediate  possession,  a 
well-stocked  and  very  eligible  GARDEN  GROUND,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  2  acres,  enclosed  with  high  walls,  abut- 
ting on  the  high  road,  at  Hammersmith,  with  a  convenient 
Cottage  and  small  Shop,  Greenhouses,  Forcing  Frames,  &c., 
well  adapted  in  every  respect  for  an  active  Market- gardener 
and  Florist.  Further  particulars  and  to  view  apply  to  Mr. 
GoiOiE,  Auctioneer  and  Surveyor,  Hammersmith, 


CHE»IZSTR7,  N'.a.TirRA.Z.  PBZZ.OSOPH7,  &.C. 

LZSBZG'S    a.GKICI7X>TirRa.Ii    CHEIVIISTRT, 
Svo.  10s.  6d, 
PSXZHOZ.BX'S    XiECTUBSS  to  FARMERS 

ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.     4s.  6(Z. 

TURXO'SRS  CHSMISTR'S'  by  X^XEBIG-  and 
GRE'^OllY.     Svo,  U.  10?. 

GRBG-OR-7'S  OUTZiXN'ES  Of  CEBIVIZSTRT. 
Foolscap,  12s. 

XiIEBIG'S  AUIAXAX.  CHESMZSTRT.  370. 
Part  I  ,  Gs.  6d. 

X.Z£BIG,  KOPP,  and  HOFMAWIff'S  PRO- 
GRESS OF  CHEMISTRY  foe  1317  and  ISiS,  2  vols,  Svo, 
11.  12s. 

WX&Z.S'  G£ZSSBU  OUTI^ZXBS  of  .^37^.- 
LYSIS.     Svo,  es. 

PARTTEX.Z.S  QTIAT.XTATl'^S  and  QITAN'- 
TITATIVE  ANALYSIS.     Svo,  Us. 

lanSPRATT'S  PZiA.TTIO'ER  on  tbe  BXiOVT- 
PIPE.    Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

MirSPRA.TT'S  QUAXiZTATZVB  AITAXiV- 
SIS.    Svo,  3s.  6d. 

-S-OVlTG'fl  IiECTCTRES  on  TrATTTRAX.  PHI- 
LOSOPHY, BT  PROFESSOR  KELLAND.     2  vols.,  Svo,  U.  4s. 

XiAR3>lfER*S  RAZZ.WA7  EC0370IVZ7. 
12mo,  Us.' 

PARTfEZiZi  on  DYSZTTG  AXJD  CAIiZCO 
PRINTING.     Svo,  7s. 

"WOOSCROFT'S  SKETCH  of  STEAnZ  ZfA- 
YIGATION.    4to,  125. 

1>ESCRXPTIVE   CATAIiOGUES   of  SCZETff- 

TIFIC  AND  LITERARY  ^ORKS,  and  of  SCHOOL  BOOKS 
published  by  T.,  W.,  and  M.,  may  be  had  on  application. 

London :  Tatlob,  Walton,  and  Mabeelt,  28,  Upper 
Gower-street ;  and  Ivy-lane,  Paternoster-row,  London. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE,   OP  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  OCTOBER  26,  OF 

THE    ATHEN/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OP  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 
Twenty.four  large  Quarto  Pages. 
BeTlevs  of,  with  Extracts  from 


Royalty  and  Republicanism  in 
Italy.    By  J.  Mazzini, 

Life  of  Howard.  By  Hepworth 
Dixon. 

Works  on  Homceopathy, 


Death's  Jest  Book. 

Eidolon  and  other  Poems,     By 
W.  R.  Cassels. 

The  Trial  of   Treasure.    Ed. 
by  J.  0.  Halliwell,  Esq. 
With  Shorte'e  Notices  of 

On    the     Law    of    Bankers' 
Cheques.    By  G.  Shaw. 

Manual  of  Qnalitative  Analy- 
sis.   By  R,  Galloway. 
Irish  Archasology— After  Crime  and 


By  Ste. 
By 


The  Devil  in  Turkey, 
fanos  Senos. 

Destitution   in   Scotland, 
T.  Mulock. 

Orl^nal    Papers.— 
Before  Crime. 

Our  "Weekly  Gossip.— church  History  Society— Canal 
Navigation  on  the  Continent — Ragged  Schools  in  York- 
Electric  Lights  in  the  Public  Parks— A  Poetical  Project — 
Miss  Martineau  and  Animal  Magnetism. 

Fine  Arts. — New  Publications— Rubens  at  Antwerp— The 
Nineveh  Marbles. 

fine-Art  Gossip.— The  National  Monument  to  Sir  R. 
Peel— Portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Drake— Fine  Arts  in  Munich 
— Restoration  of  the  Coliseum,  at  Rome. 

nXasic  and  tUe  Srama. — The  Grand  National  Con- 
certs- Haymarket  Theatre  ('Sweethearts  and  Wives')— 
Princess's  ('  The  Stranger')— Strand  ('Born  with  a  Caul '). 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Gossip. — The  NewEoglish 
Opera— Musical  Union — New  Spanish  Opera— Death  of 
Madame  Branchu— American  Operatic  News — Mr.  Lumley 
in  Paris. 

Miscellanea.— Tower  of  London— The  Britannia  Bridge- 
Return  of  Carrier  Pigeons  from  the  Arctic  Regions. 
Order  tne  Atneuoeam  of  any  Bookseller. 


Now  ready, 
JOHNSON  AND  SHAW'S  FARMER'S  ALMANAC 

<-'    for  1851,  price  Is.  sewed,  or  23.  bound  in  cloth  and  inter- 
leaved ;  containing  the  most  recent  Lists  of  Agricultural  Im- 
plements, with  Wood  Engravings,  &c.,  by  the  best  makers. 
Jaues  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 
Now  ready,  price  1*. ;  or  post-free,  IS  stamps, 

GLE  NN  Y'S  GARDEN  ALMANAC 
AND  FLORISTS'  DIRECTORY  for  1851,  containing 
Directions  for  the  Manaifement  of  an  Amateur's  Garden  during 
the  Year;  Lists  of  the  best  Show  Flowers,  Fruita,  Plants,  and 
Vegetables ;  Valuable  Hints  to  Lady  Gardeners ;  and  other 
useful  information. 

London  :  C.  Cos.  12.  King  William-street,  Strand. 

TOHJNSON'S  GARDENERS'  ALMANACK— 
*J  This  Almanack,  conducted  by  Geobge  W.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Editor  of  "The  Cottage  Gardener"  and  "  Cottage  Gardeners* 
Dictionary,"  aided  by  some  of  the  best  Gardeners  of  the  day, 
will  be  Published,  as  usual,  on  the  Slst  of  November,  by  the 
Stationers'  Company,  Stationers*  Hall,  London. 

~  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOKS. 

In  crown  Svo,  4s.  6c?.  bound,  with  220  Diagrams  engraved  for 
the  Work, 

EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  GEOME. 
TRY  ;  with  Explanatory  Appendix  and  Supplementary- 
Propositions  for  Exercise.  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  or 
for  Self-instruction. 

By  W.  D.  CooLET,  A.B-,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,"  "  The  Negro-land  of  the  Arabs,"  &c, 

'*  The  editor  has  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  Euclid 
easy  to  beginners." — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Cooley  seems  almost  to  wish  to  contradict  his  own  motto, 
that '  there  is  no  royal  road  to  Geometry,'  for  following  in  the 
steps  of  Playfair,  he  has  considerably  diminished  both  the 
volume  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  labour  of  the  student.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  Elements  are  some  remarks  on  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, as  valuable  for  the  elegance  of  their  style  as  for  the 
correctness  of  their  reasoning," — CivU  Enffineer  and  Arcfiltecfs 
Journal. 

*'  This  is  the  best  edition  of  the  Elements  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared."— Atkenceiim — **  which,  for  brevity,  clearness,  and  dis- 
cerning attention  to  the  wants  of  learners,  cannot  be  easily  sur- 
passed."— Zhihlin  Uiiiversitif  Magazine. 

'*  Will  be  found  of  considerable  value  as  an  aid  to  teachers  of 
the  Mathematics." — Xew  Monthlg  Magazine. 

Uniform  with  the  '  Elements,'  price  3s.  Gd. 
p  O  0  L  E  Y'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITIONS- 
Vy  DEMONSTRATED  ;  or,  a  Supplement  to  Euclid  :  being  a 
KEY  to  the  Exercises  appended  to  the  'Elements,'  for  the  use 
of  Teachers  and  private  Students.  Upwards  of  120  Propositions 
deduced  from  the  First  Six  Books  of  Euclid,  are  illustrated  in  It 
by  new  Diagrams. 
Whittaker  and  Co.,  London. 


FAMILIAR  ASTRONOMY.— By  George  Dabley^ 
A.B.,  12mo,  with  Engravings,  ?<s.  cloth  lettered. 
"  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed 
in  a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightfial 
little  volume,  which,  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than 
the  extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  taste- 
and  talents  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Darley." — San. 

Lately  pubUshed, 

BARLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Artists,  and  Mechanics. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Ele- 
mentary Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public 
and  private  schools  ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neg- 
lected, or  whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to 
such  studies  ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these  little  works 
will  be  found  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar,  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas,  as  possible;  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  mind,  and  brief  for  the  memory  ; 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their 
simplest  but  to  their  shortest  form. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR    ALGEBRA,    with   a 
Section  on  Propositions  and  Progressions.     By  Geobge 
Daelet,  a.  B.     Third  Edition.     45.  Gd. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY, 
both  Plane  and  Spherical ;  with  Popular  Treatises  oa 
Logarithms,  and  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  By 
Geobge  Dablet,  A.  B.    Second  Edition.     35.  6d.,  cloth, 

A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GEOMETRY  ;  con- 

-^^taining  in  a  few  lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid 
as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  rightunderstanding  of  every 
Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  Truths  and  general  Principles. 
By  Geobge  Dablet,  A.B.  5th  Edition.  4s.  6if.  cloth. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY; 
in  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarized, 
illustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  L^e,  with  numerous  Cuts.  By  Geobge  Dablet,  A.B. 
Second  Edition.    4s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Tatloe,  Walton,  and  Mabeblt,  Booksellers  and  Publishers 
to  University  College,  2S,  Upper  Gower-street,  and  27,  Ivy-lane^ 
Paternoster-row,  London. 


Printed  by  William  Bbxdbdrt,  of  No.  13  Upper  Wobiirn -place,  ia  tie 
PariBh  of  St.  PaocraB,  and  Frbdbbick  Mollett  EvAtra,  of  No.  7,  Churcti- 
row.  Stoke  Newiusrou.  both  in  the  Comuy  of  MlJiUesex,  Printers,  ftt  their 
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J  AND  J-  FAIRBAIRN  having  an  immense  Stock 
•  of  remarkably  fine  FRUIT  TREES,  trained  and  un- 
trained,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears, 
Plums  and  Cherries,  in  a  large  assortment  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds;  also  a  very  large  stock  of  ornamental  Forest 
Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens,  on  land  they  are 
anxious  to  clear,  are  induced  respectfully  to  solicit  the  atten- 
I  tton  of  Gentlemen  planting  to  an  inspection  of  the  same,  which 
they  intend  to  oflfer  at  such  prices  for  cash  as  they  hope  will 
insure  their  liberal  orders. 

J.  and  J.  F.  also  beg  leave  to  solicit  the  attention  of  Gentle- 
men wishing  to  furnish  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  &c.,  to 
their  stock  of  Cape  Hea'hs,  Epacrises,  Chinese  Azaleas, 
Boronias,  &c.,  which  Is  unusually  large  and  fine  this  season, 
to  which  they  will  affix  the  most  moderate  prices,  to  induce  the 
favour  of  extensive  orders. 

Nurseries,  Clapham,  near  London,  Nov.  9, 


Tj^DWARD  DENYER  is  now  prepared  to  send  out 
J— ^  his  new  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  which  will  be 
forwarded,  by  enclosing  two  penny  staaips  to  his  Nursery, 
Loughborough-road,  Brixton.  E.  Denyke  informs  his  friends 
that  he  has  no  Seed-shop  in  Londop. 


WATERER'3  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLA.NTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  &c.,  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  Wateeee, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

i^=  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
autamn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 

AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
JOHN  WATERBR'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
"  PLANTS,  HOSES,  CONIFERS,  &c.,  is  now  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  aflbrding  pur- 
chasers every  facility  in  making  selections. 
American  Nur&ery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE  OP  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  bo  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Ceplialotaxis  Fortunii,  Crypto- 
meria  japoniea,  Quercus  sclerophjlla  and  inversa,  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  macr<  cephalum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from,  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Flans  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — Bagshot  Nurseries,  Nov.  9. 

Y ATI'S  LINN^US  RHUBARB,  strong  roots, 
12s.  per  dozen  ;  Myatt's  Victoria,  9s.  per  dozen ;  and 
Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  125,  per  dozen.  Extra  strong  plants 
of  the  New  Red  Currant  '•  Raby  Castle,"  65.  per  dozen,  or  455. 
per  100  ;  and  Fastoiff  Raspberry,  105.  per  100.  With  the  usual 
allowance  to  the  Trade.  Post-office  orders  are  requested  to  be 
made  payable  to  Joseph  Myatx,  Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  near 
London.— Nov.  9. 


NOW  SENDING  OUT. 

BECK'S  PELARGONIUMS.— The  TWO  GUINEA 
COLLECTIONS  of  Twelve  Plants  have  amongst  them 
RUBY,  SARAH,  and  DORCAS,  seedlings  not  sent  out  betore, 
but  often  exhibited  ia  our  winning  collections.  The  set  may  be 
had  in  exchange  for  a  post-office  order  on  Brentford,  in  favour  of 
John  Dobson  ;  package  and  carriage  to  London  included. 
They  are  in  S-inch  pots,  and  wanting  an  immediate  shifting. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  prepaid  application,  enclosing  one 
postage  stamp. — Wortoa  Cottage,  Isleworth. 


TILEY'S  VIOLA  ARBOREA,  or  PERPETUAL 
TREE  VIOLET.— Viola  Arboeea,  or  the  Peepetoal 
Tree  Violet  (true).— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
above,  and  great  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
season  by  Edward  Tilet,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  has  this 
year  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  They  are  beauti- 
fully scented ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  August  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
■will  scent  a  large  greenhouse  ;  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  sufBcient  to  furnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
will  thrive  and  bloom  finer  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  baa  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  bushy  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  eame  time.  Large 
bushy  plants,  G$.  per  dozen  ;  smaller  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen ;  or 
11.  per  hundred. 

Also  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LUTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
bushy  plants  2s.  6d.  each ;  or  smaller  ditto.  Is.  6d.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  well-rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is.  per  packet. 

Extra  fine  SWEET  WILLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  2±  distinct 
varieties,  Is.  per  packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  all  the  best  varieties,  Is.  per 
packet. 

"WINTER  CUCUMBER.— Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  2s.  6d. 
per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps. 

Sold  by  Edward  Ttlet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
14,  Abbey  Church-yard,  Bath, 


A  FEW  CHOICE  LATE  PEARS. 
GANSEL'S  LATE  BERGAMOT,  raised  by  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Pitmaston,  bears  well  as  a  sta  dard.  Season,  December. 
Young  trees  on  the  Pear  stock  5s.  each  ;  double  worked  on 
the  Qaince.  7s.  Bd. 

WINTER  BEURRE  (Rivera's).— A  new  seedling  from  the 
Easter  Beurre,  quite  hardy.  Season,  Ft^bruary  and  March, 
On  Pear  stocks,  5s. ;  double  worked  on  the  Quince,  7s  6d. 

BERGAMOTTE  D'ESPERIN.—Season,  April  and  May.  On 
Pear  Htofks,  2s.  Sd  ;  on  Quince,  fine  pyramids,  3s.  6d. 

BEURRE  BRETONNEAU.— Season,  May  and  June,  On 
Pear  stocks,  5s  ;  on  Quince,  5s. 

DOYENNE  QOUBAOLT.— Season,  March.  On  Fear  stocks, 
2s.  6d. ;  on  Quince,  fine  pyramids,  33.  6d, 

SUSETTE  DB  BaVaY.— Season,  March  to  May.  On  Pear 
stocks,  2s.  6d.  ;  on  Quince,  fine  pyramids,  3s.  Bd. 

JOSEPHINE  DE  MALINES.— Season,  February  to  May. 
On  Pear  stocks,  2s.  Gd.  ;  on  Qaince,  fine  pyramids,  3s.  6d. 

All  the  above  are  first-rate  melting  Pears,  and  bear  well  as 
pyramids. 

CANES  of  the  LARGE  FRUITED  MONTHLY  RASP- 
BERRY, now  in  full  bearing,  are  this  season  sold  at  4s.  per 
dozen  ;  30s.  per  hundred. 

TnoaiAS  Rivers,  Nurseries,  Sawbridge worth,  Herts. 


LARGE    SURPLUS    STOCK    OF    FOREST  TREES, 

SHRUBS,  Ac,    NOW  ON  SALE  AT 

RENDLE'3   NURSERY.   PLYMOUTH.      Established    17SS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO,,  Plymouth,  have 
a  large  SURPLUS  STOCK  of  the  following/ 
TRE ES  and  SHRUBS ;  and  as  the  (/round is  required 
for  othfT  purposes^  they  will  be  sold  at  the  following 
low  prices  : 

*^*  CARRIAGE  FREE  (See  below.) 

THORNS  OR  QUICK.— 10,000  fine  transplanted  Thorns, 
from  12  to  15  inches  high,  for  21.  10,000  one-year  old  Seed- 
lings, at  \s.  Bd,  per  1000. 

LARCH  FIRS.— We  have  a  very  large  stock  of  fine  stuff, 
about  3  feet  in  height;  the  price  will  only  be  18s,  per  1000  if 
500O  are  taken. 

TURKEY  OAKS.— Fine,  handsome,  well-selected  trees,  well 
transplanted,  8fls.  per  1000,  worth  at  least  20s.  per  100. 

BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIUM.— A  large  quantity  cf  fine  stufi; 
IS  inches.  IGs.  per  100.     This  is  a  fine  Shrub  for  underwood. 

SCOTCH  FIR  —Large  stock  of  fine  stuff,  24  to  30  inches  in 
height.  18s.  per  1000,  if  5J00  are  taken. 

PINUS  AUSTRIaCA.— We  have  an  extensive  stock  of  this 
valuable  tree,  of  the  finest  possible  growth,  12  to  18  inches, 
fine  and  stout,  35s.  per  1000. 

RHUBARB:  MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT,  iU  earliest  of 
all.  —  We  have  more  than  a  thousand  strong  roots,  15s.  per 
dozen.  Tliese  will  produce  abundantly  next  Spring,  if  planted 
now. 

RHUBARB:  MYATT'S  VICTORIA,  very  strong  roots,  15s. 
per  dozen;  smaller  ditto,  9s.  per  dozen.  YOUELL'S  TO- 
BOLSK, 3$.  perriozen. 

RASPBERRIES:  RENDLE'S  LARGE  BEEHIVE.— This  is 
a  large  handsome  variety,  very  prolific,  delicious  flavour,  and 
has  given  the  most  complete  satisfaction  to  aU.  Strong  Canes, 
20s.  per  100  ;  3s.  per  duzen. 

YOUELL'S  FASTOLFF,  10s.  per  100. 

STRAWBERRIES:  KITLEY'S  GOLIAH,  85.  6(2.  per  dozen  : 
20s.  per  100.  CUTHILL'S  BLACK  PRINCE,  2s.  per  dozen; 
10s,  per  100.  AU  the  following  excellent  sorts  at  3s.  Bd.  per  100  ; 
Myatt's  Eliza,  Mammoth,  British  Queen,  Globe,  ProUfic, 
Victoria,  Cooper's  Seedling,  Elton,  Keens'  Seedling,  Cole's 
Prolific,  Deptford  Pine,  and  Roseberry. 

SEAKALE  AND  ASPARAGUS  in  large  quantities,  very 
reasonable, 

BEST  DOUBLE  RUSSIAN  MATS,  51.  per  100. 

BLACK  NAPLES  CURRANTS,  very  superior  to  the  old 
sort,  6s  per  doz. 

GOOSEBERRIES.— Some  of  the  best  known,  30s.  per  100. 

ARBUTUS.— Fine  plants  in  pots,  12  to  18  inches,  Ss.  per 
dozen. 

ILEX  OAK.— Fine  plants,  in  pots,  18  to  24  inches,  5s,  per 
dozen,  worth  10s.  per  dozen. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA.— Fine  stock  of  nice  young  seedling 
plants,  two  years  old,  in  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 

Our  Autumnal  Catalogue  of  Forest  TreeSf  Shrubs^ 
and  Fruit  Trees  can  be  obtained  for  one  penny  stamp. 

All  orders  above  5/.  will  be  delivered  Carriage 
Free  to  any  Station  on  the  Great  Westeroj  Bristol 
and  Exeter,  or  South  Devon  Railways ;  or  to  Cork, 
Dublin,  or  Belfast.  Steamers  from  this  port  to  Cork, 
Dublin,  and  Belfast  twice  a  week. 

The  South  Devon,  Railway  is  now  open  to  Plymouth  / 

the  station  being  within  one  minute's  walk  from  our 
Counting-house. 

First  Orders   will  have  the  preference.      All 

ORDERS    WILL    BE    EXECUTED    IN    StRICT    ROTATION, 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Plymouth, 
Esti»bUshed  1786. 


EPPS'  REGISTERED  SULPHURATOR. 
l^riLLlAM  EPPS  begs  to  inform  his  friends,  that 
*  '  he  will  he  enabled  to  execute  the  many  ordi?rs  he  has  on 
hand  for  his  SULPllURATOR,  in  a  few  days.  A  full  description 
of  the  Machine,  together  with  a  drawing,  «Sjc.,  wilt  appear  in 
next  week's  advertisements. — High-street,  and  Bower  Nursery 
Maidstone,  Nov.  7.  ________^^^ 


AURAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 
TAMES  CHARTRES,  Seedsman,  74,  King  William- 
^    street.  City,  London,  has  just  received  a  large  quantity  of 
SEED  of  the  above  valuable  Plant,  which  he  can  offer  at  5s. 
per  lb.,  averaging  about  160  Seeds. 

J.  C.  takes  this  opportunity  to  state  that  at  his  Establish- 
ment wiU  be  found  a  choice  Collection  of  DUTCH  FLOWER 
ROOTS,  and  Seeds  of  every  description,  at  the  lowest  remune- 
rat.ing  prices.     Catalogues  can  be  bad  on  application. — Nov.  9 

G  CLARKE  is  now  prepared  to  send  out  his  new 
•  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES.  Ditto  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  Conifera«,  and  Ghent  Azaleas. 
Ditto  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants.  Ericas,  from  51.  to  71.  10s. 
per  100  ;  Azalea  Indica.  12s.  to  IBs.  per  dozeu  ;  fine  plants  well 
set  with,  flower-buds,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  Epacris  of  sorts,  12s.  to 
ISs.  per  drzen  ;  Camellias  16s.,  18*.,  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

G.  Clakke  heg^  to  state  he  has  fine,  healthy-grown  plants, 
of  most  of  the  leading  Ericas,  fit  for  exhibition  at  moderate 
charge.  Also,  Boronia  serrulata,  Leschenaultla  formosa, 
Pimelea  decu«sata,  ditto  Hendersonii,  ditt  i  spectabilis  ; 
Corra?a  in  variety,  Chorizema  ditto,  Poligala  ditto,  »tc.  .fee. 

G.  Clarke,  Streatham-place  Nursery,  Briston-hill,  Clapham 
New  Park,  London. 


DUTCH  -BULBS. 

CLARKE  AND  Co.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  8'o, 
High-street,  Borough,  London,  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
their  customers  and  the  public  that  they  have  received  this 
week  a  few  more  cases  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  by  Steam-ship 
"  Rhine,"  from  Rotterdam. 

C.  and  Co.  beg  to  say  that  the  above  impot-tation  will  enable 
them  to  supply  good  and  genuine  roots  of  all  kinds. 

*»"  Trade  supplied  (apply  for  a  Catalogue). 

GEHMAN  SEEDS.  " 

MESSRS.  PLATZ  and  SON  beg  to  acquaint  the 
Trade  that  their  SEED  LIST  foi-  the  present  season  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  their  London 
Agent,  Mr,  Robert  Kennedy,  Bedford  Conservatories,  Covent- 
garden,  Londou. — Erfiirt,  Prussia,  Ocfober  16. 


GAINES'  aUPERB  SEEDLING  FANCY  GERA- 
NIDMS  for  1351,  which  he  can  recommend  as  being  New, 
Distinct,  and  Free  Bloomers.  GAINES'  CREOLE.  —  Upper 
petals  nearly  black,  with  white  edge  ;  lower  petals  the  same  ; 
10s.  6d.  GAINES'  DIANTHEFLORA,— Upper  petals  crimson, 
edged  with  white  ;  lower  do.  white,  with  distinct  spot  in  each  ; 
10s.  6d.  GAINES'  VENUS.— Pure  white,  with  large  dark  spot 
in  the  upper  petals  ;  10s.  Sd.  OAINBS'  GENERAL  JUNG.— 
Crimson  edged  with  white,  white  centre;  10.1.  6rf.  GAI31ES' 
QUEEN  OF  THE  ISLES.— Pure  white,  with  large  cherry  spot 
in  each  of  the  petals;  15s.  GAINES'  DESIHABLE.— Lilac 
pink,  edged  with  white;  10s.  6d.  GAINES'  UNIQUE.— 
Beautiful  lake,  edged  with  white  ;  centre  pure  white ;  10s.  6d, 
GAINES'  EXCELSA.  —  Upper  petals  maroon,  edged  with 
white  ;  lower  do.  pink,  with  rose  spot ;  10s.  Gd.  GAINES* 
FLORIBUNDA, — Crimson  purple,  edged  with  pink;  ligh^ 
centre;  10s.  6d.  GAIlNES'  CIRUULAHl  1Y.  —  Dark  crimsoE, 
perfectly  round,  with  a  belt  of  pure  white  round  each  petal ;  15e, 
GAINES'  SUPERB  SEEDLING  SHOW  6ERANIU.VIS. 

GAINES' AFFGH  AN.— Large  rosy  pink,  with  dark  blotch  on 
the  upper  petals,  edged  with  rose  ;  centre  pure  white  ;  3ls.  6d. 
GAINES'  MOUNT  HECLA.— Brilliant  scarlet,  crimson  spot ; 
white  centre;  2U.  Sii.  GAINES' ANTIOPE.  —  Upper  petals 
crimson,  edged  with  pink  ;  lower  do.  pink,  white  centre ; 
31s.  6d.  GAINES*  SURPRISE.— Upper  petals  rose,  with  dark 
spot,  shaded  with  orange  ;  under  do.  rose,  white  centre ;  21s. 
GAINES'  VULCAN.— Fine  rose,  with  dirk  spot  in  the  upper 
petals  ;  very  large  trusser  ;21s.  GAINES' DAZZLE.— Orange 
scarlet,  black  spot  in  the  upper  petals  ;  white  centre  ;  31s.  6d, 
GAINES'  INVINCIBLE.— Upper  petals  rose,  with  dark  spot 
shaded  with  orange  ;  lower  do.  bright  rose,  white  centre;  21s. 
GAINES'  PURPUREA.- Good  purple,  with  large  regular  8po4 
in  the  upper  petals  ;  21s.  GAINES'  PROMETHEUS.— Bright 
orange  red  ;  21s.  GAINEs'  ADONIS.— Beautiful  rose,  with 
orange  crimson  spot;  white  in  the  centre;  2ls.  COCK'S 
Mars.— Upper  petals  crimson,  with  large  dark  crimson  spot ; 
lower  do,  dark  rose  ;  21s. 

A  General  List  can  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Nursery, 
Surrey-lane,  Battersea. 

NEW  GERANIUMS,  CINERARIAS,  &c. 

BENJAMIN    R.  CANT,    St.  John-street   Nursery, 
Colchester,  begs  to  offer  strong,  handsome,  healthy  plants 
of  the  undermentioned,  feeling  confident  they  will  give  entire 
satisfaction. 
GERANIUM,  Magnificent  (Foquett's)         ...       each    7s.  6d. 

„  Gipsy  Bride  (Foster*s)  7     6 

„  Field  Marshal  (Symons*)       7    6 

„  Prince  of  Orange  (Hoyle's) 7    6 

„  Crusader  (Hoyle's)      _   2    6 

„  Brilliant  (Topping's) 2     6 

PANCT  GERANIUMS,  Alboniil  Henderson's)        ...        2    6 
,,  ,,  Hero  of  Surrey  (Gaines*)    ...        2    6 

CINERARIAS. 


Annie  (Henderson)  each  Is.  Od 


Adela  Villiers,  do. 
Angelique,  do.    ... 
Bessy,  do. 
Carlotta  Grisi,  do. 
Delight,  do. 
Eleanor,  do. 
Emperor,  do. 
Flora  M'lvor,  do. 


3 

,  2 
,  2 
,  2 
,  2 
,  1 
2 
...  2 


Lady  Gertrude  (Sender. 

son)        each  2s,0d 

■  10 

2    0 
2    6 

1  0 

2  0 
0 
0 


Matilda,  do. 

Nymph,  do ^ 

Othello  (Mackie'3)  ...  2 
0  Speciosa  (Henderson)...  1 
0  Sanspareil  (Kendall)  ...  2 
0      Wellington  (Henderson)  2 

6      Wedding  Ring,  do.      ...2 

Calceolaria  grandis  (small)  each    2s.  Gd, 

Eecallonia  macrantha  (small)        6    0 

Hoya  hella       —     J    6 

Mitraria  coccinea        from  Is.  €d.  to  3    6 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
N.B.  Having  a  very  lar^e  stock  of  Geraniums  '*  Field  Mar- 
shal" and  "  Prince  of  Orange,"  B.  R.   C.  is  induced  to  offer 
them  to  the  Trade  at  21.  10s.  per  dozen. 

Carriage  paid  to  London  and  Norwich  and  all  intermediate 
stations  on  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Eastern  Union  Railways. 
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WHITETHORN  QUICK. 

SAMUEL  COCKINO,  Sen.,  Seedsman,  &c.,  Biggles- 
wade,   Beds.,  has  for  sale  a  lari^e  qainiity  of  atron?  three 
years  old  QUICE,  at  3s.  per  1000,  deiivei-^a  free  within  20  miles. 

25il0  HYATT'S  YICTORIA  RHUBARB  ROOTS. 

THE  above  must  be  sold,  in  consequence  of  the  Leeds 
llain  Sewer  going  through  pyrt  of  ihe  Grounds  of  JOHN" 
SCHOFIELD  AND  SOX.  Kaowsthrope.  near  Leeds,  Large 
roots   6s.  per  dozen,  or  21.  5s.  per  100.  for  cash  only. 


HENRY  WALTON,  Florist,  Edge  End,  Maraden, 
near  BurQley,  Lancashire,  bei^s  to  offer  the  following 
Plants,  string  and  healthy,  all  of  which  are  well  known  : 

FUCHSIAS. — ilayles's  Champion  of  England,  Standard  of 
Perfection,  Prince  of  Wales,  Diadem  of  Flora,  Lady  Dart- 
mouth, Story's  Alu'nples,  liinea,  Mirabilis,  S(riata,  South 
Devon,  Glasscock's  Beauty  of  Stortford,  Mrs.  W.  Taylor,  Rum- 
ley's  Beau'y  of  Richmond,  Smith's  Kossuth,  Hocken's  Sir 
John  Fal>taff  and  Inaccessible.  The  above  25.  6d.  each. 
Purchaser's  selection  of  Twelve,  25s.     The  set  for  305. 

CINERARIAS.  —  Angelique,  Bessy,  Carlotta  Grisi,  Coronet, 
Cerito,  Delight,  Emperor,  Flora  il'Ivnr,  Fairy  Ri  g.  Lady 
Gertrude.  Njmph,  WeLlicgton,  Wed'iiag  Ring,  Eleanor.  The 
above,  iSs.  per  dozen,  or  11.  the  ^et.  Beauty  of  St.  John's, 
■wood.  Calypso,  Gem  of  the  Isle,  Jenny  Lind,  Aiatilda,  Madame 
Parodi,  Masterpiece,  H'ewington  Beauty,  Prime  Minister,  Sa- 
tellite.    The  above  Ten  for  9^. 

PANSIFS. — Alpha,  Alexandra,  Bubona,  Clio,  Colossus,  Cos- 
aitck,  California,  Caroline,  Conductor.  Disraeli,  Dreadnought, 
Erebus,  Elegnnt,  Ella,  Francis  Cycle,  Helen,  Jenny  Liud.Mag- 
nifica,  Mrs.  Beck,  Negro,  Pr-^mier,  Polyphemus,  Purple  Cham- 
pion, Privateer,  Viceroy.  The  above  16s.  per  doz,,  or  1^.  5s. 
the  set.  Older  varieties,  4s.,  6s.  and  Bs.  per  doz.  Catalogues 
may  be  had  on  application,  enclosing  one  stamp. 

Package  included  in  the  above  prices.  Plants  will  be  given 
over  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ihe  order,  to  compensate  for 
carriage.  It  is  respectfully  requested  that  all  orders  be  ac- 
companied with  a  Post-office  order,  made  payable  at  Burnley. 

CHOICE  FRUITS,  &c.— Planters  are  respectfully 
informed  that  TOUELL  and   Co.  possess  an  extensive 
stock  of  strong  and  healthy  plants  of  the  under-mentioned  : 
FASTOLFF  RA3PBERRRY  (true),  as  originaUj sent  ouS  by 
Youell  and  Co.,  153.  per  100. 
Large  White  do.,  24s.  per  100., 
Cornwjll's  Victoria,  85.  per  100, 
CURR  AfJ  TS. — Improved  large  White  Dutch,  55.  per  dozen. 
Large  Black  Naples,  Gs.  per  dozen, 
Raby  Cattle,  or  Victoria  (red),  6s.  per  dozen. 
Knight's  Sweet  Red,  6s.  perdizen. 
Knight's  Large  Red,  Gs.  per  dozen. 
Red  Grape,  is.  per  dozen. 
GOOSEBERRIES  of  the  finest  sorts,  by  name,  selected  for 

siz?.  combined  with  flavour,  5s.  per  dozen. 
RHUBARB. — Myatt's  Linnaeus,  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  and 
Myatt's  Victoria,  l'2s.  per  dozen. 
ToueU's  Tubolbk,  fine,  for  forcing,  Gs.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 
ASPARAGUS. — Giant,  strong,  4  years  old,  for  forcing,  5s. 
per  100. 
Do,        do.        2  and  3  years  old,  25,  Gd.  and  3s.  6d.  per  lOO. 
SEAKALE,  s'rong,  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

WHITE  I  HORN,    twice   transplanted    (very  strong),  7fl.   Gd. 
per  1000. 
Do.  i  and  2  years  transplanted,  4s.  Gd.  and  55.  Gd.  per  1000. 
Do.  4  5  ears,  strong  and  fine,  with  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots,  as  good  as  transplanted,  3s.  per  1000,  or  12J.  10s. 
per  100,000. 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  selected  from 
the  gardens  of  the  London  Horticaltural   Society,    and    war- 
ranted true  to  name,  can  be  supplied  in  maiden  and  trained 
trees  of  the  finest  quality,  and  forward  for  bearing. 


NEW   SEEDLING    PANSIES  —  "COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF"  AND  "PRINCE  ARTHUR." 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce  they  are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  above  first-rate  PAN- 
SIES,  which  they  guarantee  will  give  the  highest  satisfaction. 

"COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF"  was  exhibited  at  the  Wonon 
Cottage  Meeting  of  May  29ch,  under  the  initials  of  **  T.  T.,"  and 
the  following  opiidon  is  given  in  "Beck's  FJorist"  of  July  last: 
**No.  2,  Yellow  ground,  bronzy  purple  top  petals,  lower  ones 
margined  with  the  same  colour,  bold  eye,  showing  to  great  ad- 
vantage :  ajinejlower/oi-  Exhibition" 

The  foUowiijg  opmion  of  this  fiue  flower  is  also  given  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  June  20Lh,  under  the  initials  of  "  Y.  Y." 
"No  2,  Rich  yellow  ground,  top  petals  dark  maroon,  lower 
petals  margined  with  the  same  colour — eye  good  ;  a  full-sized 
and  fine  flower." 

"PRINCE  ARTHUR,"  white  ground,  top  petals  rich  dark 
purple,  lower  ones  marj,nned  with  the  same  colour,  ey^  good — 
flowers  large  and  of  great  subitauce. 

This  was  eshibited  with  "  Cummander-in-Chief "  at  the 
Worton  Cottage  Mee'ing,  and  obtained  the  following  opinion  : 
**No  38,  St^le  of  Optioius,  and  a  considerable  improvement 
upon  it,  having  more  ground  colour." 

Strong  plants  of  the  above  5s.  each,  in  pots,  or  per  post  free 
if  required,  and  one  over  to  the  Trade  when  thi'ee  are  ordered. 


THK   FINEST   CARNATIOiNS,   PICOTEES,   AND 
PINKS. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Extensive  and  Celebrated  Col- 
lection of  the  above  are  this  season  unusually  strong  and 
healthy,    and  are  ready  for  sending   out,  in   fine   well-rooted 
plants,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  for  exportation, 
at  the  following  prices  : 
25  pairs  of  finest  firsUrate  show  varieties  of  Caraa- 

tions  and  Picoteas  ...  ...  ...  ...  £5    0    0 

12  pairs        do.  do.  do.     ...  ...  ...    2  10    0 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of  do.         do.       ...300 

12  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.      11.  43,  to    1  10    0 

Fine  mixed  border  ditto — per  dozen  pairs     .,,  ...    0  12    0 

True  or  Clove— per  pair       ...  ...  ...  ...020 

PINKS,  finest  firat-class  ehow  flowers,  125.  to  18s.  per  dozen 
pairs. 

PANSIES,  the  finest  first-class  show  flowers,  comprising  all 
those  exhibited  in  the  winning  stande  at  the  Metropolitan  Ex- 
hibitions, IO5.  to  I85.  per  dozen,  per  post  free. 

CAMELLIAS  of  the  newest  and  best  kinds,  with  flower  buds, 
8O5.  per  dozen. 

Fancy  geraniums,  any  of  the  following  fine  varieUes. 
12s.  per  doi-en,  viz.:  Ab^ni,  Anais,  fetatiaski,  Yetmanianum 
prandifl'irum,  Jehu,  Mazeppa  Superb,  Beauty  of  Winchester, 
Tirgil,  Deiicata,  Magnifica,  Reine  des  Francais,  Nosegay,  and 
Decora. 

CINERARIAS,  best  new  kinds,  12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 

Ericas,  of  the  best  autumn,  winxr,  and  spring-flowering 
kinds,  63.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 

EPACRT'i,  ditto  ditto,  9s.  to  123.  per  dozen. 

CORRiEA  spcciosa  major,  Cooperii,  bicolor,  &c.,  in  fine 
bushy  i.laiiiB.  for  winter  floiverin;.',  12s.  per  dozen 

MITRAlUA  COCCINEA,  a  spleodid  hardy  shrub,  with  large 
scarlet  Huwets.  fine  buhby  plants.  I83.  per  dozen. 

ROSE^,  ^^tandard^,  Ha  f  Standards,  and  Dwarfs,  of  the  finest 
kinds  m  culuvatiun,  123.  to  los.  per  dozen. 

Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 


q^Hti  "BLACK  NoRt^OLK  TUKKhiY,"  and  the 
-L  "BLACK  BOTANY  BAY  DUCK."— The  Advertiser  has 
for  Sale  a  few  pairs  of  the  above,  at  21s.  per  pair.  The  Turkeys 
are  early  birds  of  this  season,  and  of  the  purest  breed.  Th>j 
Botany  Bay  Ducks  are  very  rare  (quite  as  hardy  as  the  common 
kinds),  of  a  beautiful  glissy  jet  black,  the  male  birds  having 
two  or  three  white  feathers  on  the  breast.  The  flesh  is  far 
more  d-licate  and  superior  to  any  of  the  genus.  This  specie'^ 
possess  the  extraordinary  character  of  laying  a  majority  of 
eggs  perfectly  black.  Also  one  pair  for  Sale  of  a  cross  between 
this  and  the  Aylesbury  breed,  beiog  perfectly  black,  with  con- 
spicuous white  breasts.    Price  31s.  6d.  the  pair. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  post-office  orders  Of  reference,  ad- 
dressed-- Isaac  Brdnning,  North  End,  Great  Yarmouth,  will 
-p,. .  ve  prompt  attention. 


TO  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

ALFRED  TOPF,  Erfurt  (Prussia),  respect- 
fully  announces  that  his  new  Catalogue  of  German 
Flower  and  Mi-clianeous  other  Seeds,  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had,  posta;e.free,  on  application  to  fl.  Henkel,  24,  Guild- 
ford-street,  Russell-square,  London. 


MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT  RHUBARB 
has  proved  itself  to  be  the  earliest,  fineot  flavoured,  and 
most  productive  kind,  as  well  as  the  best  for  early  torcing,  ever 
yet  grown.  Strong  roots.  Is.  each.  Also  Myatt's  Linnaeus,  Is. ; 
and  Victoria,  9d. ;  with  usual  allowance  to  the  trade.  Post- 
ofSce  orders  are  requested  to  be  made  payable  to  William 
Mitchell,  Enfield  Highway,  Post-oflBce,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 


LATE  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRY,  "NEGRO  BOY." 
Two-year  plants,  5s.  each  ;  one-year  do.,  os.  Gd. 

JOHN  WILLISON  can  supply  the  above  splendid 
GOOSEBERRY,  which  has  been  tested  by  hundreds  with 
the  best  varieties.  Two  dishes  were  shown  at  Whitby  on  the 
24th  Sept.  last,  for  which  an  extra  prize  was  awarded.  The 
following  extracts  are  selected  ft'om  the  editors'  opinions. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  15,  1849.— "J.  IF.  Late  seedling 
Gooseberry,  dark  red,  rich  flavour,  and  would  doubtlsss  be 
good  for  preserving.  Ic  retained  its  flavour  duriny  carriage 
better  than  is  generally  found  to  be  the  case  with  Goose- 
berries." 

Midland  Florist  for  October.—"  Willison's  Ne^ro  Boy  Goose- 
berry. We  have  this  day  (Sept.  18)  received  specimens  of  the 
above  fruit ;  though  not  large,  yet  the  lateness  of  irs  season 
renders  it  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the  dessert.  The  speci- 
mens were  perfectly  smooth,  of  fine  flavour,  and  a  very  dark 
colour  ;  in  fact,  as  they  lay  in  the  box,  packed  in  cotton  wool, 
they  looked  more  like  Damsons  than  Gooseberries." 

Gardeners'  and  Farme7-s'  Journal. — "J.  W.  We  pronounce  this 
winter  Gooseberry  excellent,  and,  for  so  late  in  the  season,  of 
an  exqaisite  flavour." 

STRAWBERRIES.— A  few  of  the  best  varieties,  viz.,  Cut- 
hill's  Black  Prince,  10s.  Gd.  per  100 ;  Kiiley's  Goliah,  10s.  Gd.  ; 
Myatt's  Eleanor,  5s. ;  British  Queen,  3s.  Gd. ;  Keens*  Seedling, 
3s.  ;  EUon  Pine,  3s.  ;   Swainston  do.,  3s. 

RHUBARB.  —  Victoria,  63.  per  dozen;  Royal  Albert  and 
Linnseus,  8s.  per  d<  zen. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  All  orders  made  payable 
to  John  Willison,  Flowergate,  Whitby. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  PUBLIC-COMPANIES. 

CLODDIGES  AND  SONS  beg  most  respectfully  to 
e  inform  the  above,  that  in  consequence  of  the  land  upon 
which  their  celebrated  Arboretum  is  planted  being  required  for 
building  purposes,  they  are  determined  to  offer  the  STOCK  at 
such  a  reduction  in  price  (for  cash  only)  as  cannot  tail  to  at- 
tract the  attention  ot  all  who  are  engaged  in  extensive  orna- 
mental planting.  The  trees  are  of  the  finest  description,  and 
range  from  6  lo  10  feet  high. 

Named.    Unnamed. 
Per  doz.      Per  luO. 
ACER  (Maple),  of  from  40  to  50  species...    4s.  Gd.         25s.  Od. 
.^SCDLUS  (Horse-Chestnut),  30  species        4     0  25     0 

„  rubicunda  (true  scarlet)       ...    6    0 

ALNUS  (Alder),  25  species 4     0  25    0 

AMYGDALUS  (Almond)      4    0  25    0 

BETULA  (Birch),  30  species  4     0  25    0 

CORNUS  (Dogwood) 4     0  25     0 

CORYLUS  (Nut)         4     0  25    0 

COTONEASTER        4    0  25     0 

CRaT^GUS  (Thorn),  from  80  to  90  sp.    4    0  25    0 

CYTISUS  4     0  25     0 

FRAXINUS  (Ash),  40  to  50  species        ...    4    0  25    0 

MESPILUS       4     0  25    0 

POPULUS  (Poplar),  25  species    4    0  25    0 

PRUNU3  (Plum),  50  species  4    0  25    0 

PYRUs  '  Pear),  50  to  60  species     4    0  25    0 

QUEKCUS  (Oak),  30  to  40  species  ...  13    0 

RIBES  (Currant),  50  species  4    0  25     0 

KOBINIA  (Acacia).  30  species       4     0  25     0 

SaLIX  (VViUow),  150  species         4    0  2i    0 

SORBUS  (Mountain  Ash) 4    0  25    0 

SPIR^A  4    0  25    0 

TILlA(Lime) 4    0  25     0 

ULMU3  tElm),  35  species 4    0  25    0 

Fine  Trees  selected  from  the  above,  for 

rough  planting,  lOl.  per  1000. 
Smaller  genera,  at  equally  low  prices. 
RHODODENDRON  ponticum  and  vars,, 

3  to  4  teet  across      10    0 

AZALEA  pontica,  ditto  ditto         10    0 

„  .      Ghent  and  other  varieties        ...  18    0 
N.B.  Packing  will  be  charged  as  low  as  possible.     Post-office 
orders  made  payable  either  in  London  or  Hackney. 
Hackney,  Nov.  9. 


PINE-APPLE  PLANTS. 

J  "WEEKS  AND  CO.  having  about  20  very  fine, 
•  clean,  and  wdl-grown  fruiting  PINE  PLANTS,  and  20 
veryflne  Successions,  consisting  of  Providence,  Queens,  and 
others,  they  tff.r  the  lot  for  51.,  which  is  about  one-third  their 
value. — King's-road  Nursery,  Chelsea, 


NURSERY  STOCK  SELLING  OFF. 

JOHN  BELL  is  now  selling  to  the  Trade  his  stock  of 
FRUIT  TREES  at  the  following  low  prices,  having  a  large 
quantity,  and  mubt  clear  the  g:round  this  winter  : 

Per  hundred— £.  s.  d. 
Dwarf    maiden     PEACHES,     NECTARINES,     and 

APRICOTS  2  10    0 

Dwarf  trained  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES  ...7     0     0 

Dwarf  maiden  APPLES       15     0 

Dwarf  trained    do.  5    0    0 

Standard  do.  2  10    0 

Dwarf  maiden  PEARS         1  10    0 

Dwarf  trained    do.  5    0    0 

Standard  do.  3  10    0 

Dwarf  maiden  PLUMS         1  10     0 

Dwarf  maiden  CtlERRIES  1  10     0 

Standard  do.  2  10    0 

FIGS,  in  eight  sorts  2     0     0 

The  above  are  nf  fine  growth,  and  warranted  true  to  name. 
A  sample  sent,  if  required  ;  and  Catalog  e  of  sorts  may  be  had 
by  inclosing  one  penny  stamp  to  John  B£LL,  Nurseryman, 
Norwich. 

Sfrong  ^-year-old  Whitethorn,  and  fine  Beech,  1  to  2  feet,  at 
2s.  Gd.  per  1000,  if  taken  in  iarge  quantities. 


TO   GtiN  ILEVlhlN  ii.NliAGt:u  l.N    PLaNUNG. 

A  RTKUR  MACKIE  beg3  to   call   the  attention  of 

^-*-  parties  engaged  in  plauticg  to  the  subjoined  hst  of 
FOREST  TREES,  -.vhich  will  be  found  worthy '•f  attention,  ■ 
The  soil  of  the  Nursery  is  alight  loam,  and  well  suited  to  pro- 
duce fibres.  The  rate  of  carriage  is  very  moderate  by  the 
RailiTay  to  London,  Peterborough,  Ipswich,  and  Colchester; 
and,  in  the  case  of  large  orders,  a  liberal  allowance  in  Trees 
will  be  made  to  compensate  for  carriao-e 

TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES. 

Per  100— Per  1000 

5.  d. —  s.  d. 

Ash,  2  to  3  ft.            _  15  0 

Do.  3  to  4  ft \\\         \\\         ''[    —  20  0 

Do.  4  to  5  ft.           "        "[    25  0 

Do.  5  t  J  6  ft.           '"    _  30  0 

Do.,  Mountain,  4  to  6  ft.            *.        **]    60  0 

Beech,  bedded,  2  to  3  ft [']    10  0 

It  50,000  of  this  size  are  taken,  they  wiUbe 
charged  at  8s.  per  1000. 

Do.,  strong  for  fencing,  twice  transp.,  3  to  4  ft.     ...    —  20  0 

Do.                    do.                    do.                4  to  5  ft.     ...    —  40  0 

Do,                   do.                   do.               5  to  6  ft.     ...    —  60  0 

Birch,  2  to  3  ft _  25  0 

Do.  3  to  4  ft,           .    „  30  0 

Elm,  Wych,  1  to  2  ft —  20  0 

Do.     do.    2  to  3  ft _  27  0 

Do.     do.     3  to  4  ft _  30  0 

Do.,EngIi9h,ornarrow-leavedHertford,2  to  3ft.  ...    — 20  0 

Do.                   do.                   do.                   3to4ft.  ...    —  30  0 

Do,,  Hertfordfihire  and  Chichester,  3  to  5  ft....    12    0 

Do.  do.  do.  4to6fc,...    17    6 

Do.  do.  do.  5  to  6  ft....    20    0 

Do.  do.  do.  6  to  S  ft....    35    0 

Do.  do.  do.        8  to  10  ft....    60    0 

Fir,  Larch,  1  year,  bedded             —    7  6 

Do.     do.   2  to  3  ft.              —  20  0 

Do.     do.    3  to  4  ft.              _  25  0 

Do.,Scotch  Redwood,  or  Highland  Pine,  9  to  12  ft...    —  10  Q 

Do,            do.           do,         iwice  transp.,  1  to2  fc...    — 15  0 
Where  20,000  or  more  are  taken,  this  size 
will  be  charged  at  12s.  per  luOO. 

Do.            do.            do.        do.  U  to  2  ft.  selected  ...    —  20  0 

Do.,  Austrian  Pine,  1^  ft.  7    e 

Do.,  Pineaster,  1^102  ft.  7    6 

Do.,  Laricio,  li  ft 7    g 

Do,,  Spruce,  bedded         5s.  to             —  10  0 

Do.        do.      1  to  IJ  ft —  20  0 

Do.        do.      1^  to  2  ft _  25  0 

Do.,  Silver,  6  to  9  ins —  15  0 

Do.    do.  9  to  12  ins —  25  0 

Do.     do.  1  to  14  ft.            _  35  0 

Do.,  Weymouth  Pine,  2  ft —  80  0 

Do..  Balm  of  Gilead,  1  to  2  ft.             —  50  0 

Hazel,  1  to  2  ft.           —  20  0 

Do.  2  to  3  ft.            —  25  0 

Hornbeam,  2  to  3  ft.              — 20  0 

Do.  3  to  4  ft.             — 30  0 

Laurel?,  2  to  4  ft.,  for  cover  50    0 

Limes,  3to4ft 15    0—100  0 

Do.  5  to  6  ft.            25    0—160  0 

Do    6  to  8  ft.  50     0 

Maple,  3  to  4  ft —  30  0 

Oak,  2  to  3  ft.               —  25  0 

Do.  3  to  4  ft.             _  40  0 

Do.  4  to  5  fc,  10    0 

Do.  5  to  7  ft.,  twice  transplanted         ...15s.  to    20    0 

Do.  not  selected,  3  to  6  ft.            ^  25  0 

Where  5000  or  more  of  this  size  are  taken, 
they  will  be  charged  as  above.  They  will 
be  taken  up  as  they  stand,  and  are  well 
suited  for  planting  where  hares  abound. 

Do.,  Levant,  1  to  2  ft 6    0—  30  0 

Do,        do.     2  to  3  ft S    0—50  0 

Do.        do.    3  to  4  ft 10    0—80  0 

Do.         do,     5  to  7  ft 17     6—90  0 

Do.        do.    6  to  9  ft 25    0—200  0 

Pop  ar,  black,  Italian,  Canada  black,  English, 

and  viridis,  twice  transplanted,  5  to  6  It.  ...    10    0 —  70  0 

Do.                   do.                   do.             6  to  7  fc.    15    0—100  0 
Do.                   do.                   do.           7  to  10  ft.    20    -0 

Do.,  Lombardy,  2  to  3  ft.            -_  go  0 

Do.            do.        3  to  4  ft,            _  40  0 

Do.            do.        4  to  5  ft.            10    0—  60  0 

Do.  do,        5  to  6  ft.  16    0 

Do.  do.         6  to  S  ft.  30    0 

Do.,  Ontario,  4  to  5  ft 8    0 

Do.         do.       5  to  6  ft ]'"    15    0 

Red  Cedars,  2  to  3  ft.  50    0 

Willow,  Ccerulean  and  Bedford,  3  to  4  ft,         —  SO  0 

Do.               do.               do.         4  to  5  ft —  35  0 

Black  Sallow  (Salis  cuprea),  4  to  6  ft 40  0 

Whiteth  m,  very  strong _    7  6 

Do.,  good      ...        ., —    6  0 

Do.,  bedded             _    g  0 

The  Nursery.  Norwich. 


G"i  EOHtjE  JACKMAN,  Nurseryman,  Woking, 
*  Surrey,  IJ  mile  from  the  Woking  Station  of  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  begs  to  announce  thit  he  has  just  published 
anew  and  complete  CATALOGUE  of  his  American  Plants, 
Ornamental  Evergreens  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Rose?,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  &c.,  which  may  be  had 
gratis  on  application. 


TO   NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND    PLANTERS 
IN   GENERAL. 

TT/'ILLIAM  YOUNG,  Nursertman  and  Contract- 

•  •  iNG  Planteb,  begs  to  inform  persons  engaged  in 
Planduir,  that  his  extensive  Stock  of  FOREST  TREES, 
EVERGREENS,  and  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
S-ln.UBS,  is  this  season  liner  than  it  has  b  en  for  many  years 
past.  The  Forest  Trees  consist  of  strong  bedded  Alder,  Ash, 
Beech,  Birch,  Spanish  Chestnut,  H.'^zel,  Red-heart  Willow, 
Scotch  and  Lurch  Firs,  &c.,  all  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  teet  high,  A 
larce  quanti  y  of  English  Oak,  from  3  to  S  feet  high,  very  fine. 

The  Evergreens  comprise  large  Spruce,  Silver,  Weymouth, 
Sco  ch  and  Larch  Firs,  from  6  to  12  feet,  well  grown,  and  will 
remove  with  safety  ;  common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Green 
Holiies.  American,  Chinese,  and  Siberian  Arbor-Vitce ;  Finos 
maritima,  austriaca,  and  other  Evergreens  in  ireat  abundance. 
About  500  Quercus  sessiiiflora  or  Fir  Oak,  about  G  feet  in  tha 
stem,  with  tine  heads  ;  will  removd  with  saiety ;  they  are  well 
adapted  for  avenues  or  park  scenery. 

Gentlemen  planting  new  places  or  improving  the'r  estates 
will  do  well  to  apply  to  Mr.  Y.,  as  he  has  had  considerable  ex  m 
perience  in  p'lauting  in  all  its  branches,  and  from  the  quanti^ 
of  large  Evergreens  he  grows  ia  enabled  to  contract  to  any  ex- 
tent at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Y.  has  also  a  very  fine  collection  of  Coniferous  plants, 
from  2  to  4  feet,  and  large  speciojens,  con  isting  of  Cedars 
Deodara  and  Lebanon ;  Araucaiia  imbricata,  Cryptomeria 
japonica,  Taxodium  sempervirens,  Piuus  insigniB,  AbieS 
Douglasii,  &c.,  of  which  he  would  invite  a  personal  inspection. 

His  priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had,  on  appU- 
catiou,  for  two  postage  stamps. 

An  immense  quantity  of  strorg  bedded  Whitethorn  or  Quick 
for  Fencing;  and  Alahonla  aqjifolium,  or  American  Berberry, 
for  cover,  wnich  will  be  sold  cheap  if  taken  in  quantity. 

Miltord  Nurseries,  near  Godalmmg,  two  miles  from  (he 
Godaimiog  Station  of  the  South- Western  Railway,  where  con- 
Teyunces  can  always  be  obtained. 
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MUNRO  TESTIMONIAL.— At  a  Meeting  of  the 
Commit'ee,  held  on  the  4ih  of  November,  for  conductiiiu: 
the  above  Testmionial,  it  was  resolved  :  *'  That  the  lime  for 
receiving  Subscriptions  be  extended  to  the  lot  of  December,  in 
order  to  afford  all  desirous  of  contributing  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  when  it  will  finally  close."  Post-office  orders  mada 
payable  at  Turnhani.green,  to  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds,  Chiswick 
Hoase,  Cbiswick,  Middlesex. 


LARCH  AND  SCOTCH  FIRS, 

WH.  ROGERS  has  a  quantity  of  the  above  to 
•  Dispose  of,  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  Larch 
averages  from  1^  to  2^  feet  in  height,  and  the  Scotch  12  to  18 
inches  ;  both  sorts  are  strongly  grown  and  well  rooted.  Every 
other  description  of  Nursery  Stock  can  be  supplied  in  large  and 
small  quantities,  and  low  in  price. 

Address,    W.    H.    Rogers,    Nurseryman,    130,   High-street, 
Southampton.  


BASS  AND  BROWN'S    DESCRIPTIVE   PRICED 
CATALOGUE  of  CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS,  SELECT 
HOSES    AND    SHRUB?-,    HARDY    CLIMBING,  AND  HER 

BACEOrS    PLANTS,    PRIZE    GOOSEBERRIES  &c.,  eent- 

by  post  on  application.     Our  DUTCH  BULBS  have  arrived  in 
fine  condition.     The  following  selections  are  off^ired  : 
HYACIN'THS  IMPORTED,  with  printed  instructions, 

for  pots,  ground,  or  glasses,  50  varieties,  in  very  s.  d. 

choice  assortment           ...             ...             ...             ...  35  0 

25  do..  15s.  to  25s.  ;  12  do.  6s.  to     ...              ...              ...  15  0 

KANTJNCULUSSS,  free  by  post,  with  printed  instruc- 
tioas  for' culture:   100  roots  in  100  very  fine  va- 
rieties, from  superb  seedlings  and  others            ...  70  0 
60  roots,  in  50  superb  seedling  varieties    ...            ...  40  0 

SS     ditto     25        ditto           ditto               ...            ...  22  6 

50     ditto     50  fine  varieties          ...            ...            ...  15  0 

Finest  mixed,  per  100,  IGs.  ;  fine  mixed,  55.  (6^.  free 
-     by  post). 

ANEMONES.— 100  superb  named  double  varieties        ...  31  0 

50  ditto,  18s.  ;  25  ditto       ...             ...             ...             ...  10  0 

Finest  mixed,  per  100,  10s.  Gd.  ;  fine  mixed,  per  100      7  6 

Fine  mixed,  single,  per  lb.              ...             ...             ...      4  0 

GLADIOLI. — 50  splendid  oarly  and  late  varieties         ...  50  0 

35  ditto,  305. ;  12  ditto       17  6 

12  splendid  early  varieties,  10s.  Gd.  ;  12  fine  ditto  .,.      6  0 

Fine  mixed  early  hybrids,  per  dozen          ...            ...      3  0 

Colvillii,  35.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Colvilli  rubrum,  7s.  Gd. 
per  dozen  ;  C.  superbum,  5s   per  dozen  ;  Ganda- 
vensis,  5s.  per  dozen ;  Pscittacinus,  Is.  Gd.  per 
dozen  ;  P.  sanguineus,  7s.  Gd,  per  dozen ;  Insig- 
nis,  I85  per  dozen. 

EARLY  TULIPS.— 30  roots,  in  30  fine  varieties            ...  10  0 

60  roots,  in  30  ditto.  ISs  ;  90  roots,  in  30  ditto          ...  26  0 

30  roots,  in  20  fine  varieties             ...            ...             ...       7  0 

40  ditto,  in  20  ditto,  123.  6d.  ;  60  ditto,  in  20  ditto  ...  17  0 

Very  fine  mixed  varieties,  per  duzen           ...             ...       2  0 

DOUBLE  TULIPS.— J2  roots  of  12  fine  varieties          ...       4  0 

24  ditto,  in  12  varieties,  7s.  Gd. ;  3G  ditto,  in  12  va- 
rieties ...            ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  10  6 

LATE  TULIPS.— 50  choice  varieties,  505. ;  25  ditto      ...  3D  0 

Finest  mixed,  15s.  per  100  ;  fine  mixed,  per  100      ...      6  0 

IRIS.— 30  splendid  Englisli  varieties  ...             ...             ...  12  6 

20  ditto,  95. ;  12  ditto        ...             ...             ...             ...       6  0 

Very  fine,  without  names,  mixed,  per  1(10  ...            ...  15  0 

12  fine  German  varieties,  9s.  ;  mixed,  per  doz.         ...      5  0 

CROCUS.— 100  roots  of  each  of  13  showy  varieties     ...  28  0 

50  roots  of  each,  15s.  ;  separate  varieties,  p.  lOii,  2s.  to      3  0 

NARCISSUS,  JONQUILS,  and  all  other  roots  in  great 
variety,  at  low  prices.   (See  Catalogue.) 

SELECT  PLANTS. 
HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.  — 100    showy   va- 
rieties ...            ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  30  0 

50  ditto,  17s.  Gd.  ■  25  ditto,  IDs.  Gd. ;  12  ditto            ...      6  0 

100  superior  and  new  varieties         ...             ...             ...  50  0 

60  ditto,  30s. ;  25  ditto,  17s.  Gd.  ;  12  ditto  ...             ...       9  0 

25  varieties,  best  adapted  for  rockwork,  12s. ;  12  for      7  6 
ANTIRRHINUMS.— 12  fine  and  showy  varieties           ...       6  0 

12  superior  and  new  varieties  (WooUer's,  die.)        ...  10  0 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    fine  plants  for  flowering.— 12 

splendid  new  varieties  ...            ...            ...            ...  15  0 

60  best  varieties,  including  the  above         ...            ...  40  0 

40  ditto,  30s.  ;  25  fine  vars.,  175.  6(i. ;  12  ditto           ...      9  0 

CAMELLIAS.— 12  fine  varieties,  well  set.with  buds      ...  30  0 

•INDIAN  AZALEAS.— 12  very  fine  varieties,  IBs.  ;  6  do.  10  0 

CAPE  HEATHS.— 12  fine  early  flowering  varieties      ...  12  0 

HARDY   AZALEAS.— 12  splendid  distinct  varieties     ...  15  0 

Fine  mixed,  ds.  per  doz.  ;  large  yellow,  per  doz,    ...      9  0 
'KOSES  in  extensive  variety.  (See  Catalogue.) 

jPjEONIES. — Herbaceous  varieties,  mixed,  per  doz.     ...      6  0 

„             arborea  papaveracea,  each         ...            ...      2  6 

BIBE  S.— G  fine  flowering  varieties       ...  ...  ...      50 

-HARDY  SHRUBS.— 12  new  and  select  varieties          ...  15  0 
Goods  free  to  London,  and,  for  long  cairiage,  extra  articles 

presented.      Remittances    requested    from     unknown  corre- 

spondents.  Post-ofiice  orders  payable  to  Stephen  Beown,  or 
to  Bass  and  Brown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


PLANTS  FOR  BLOOMING  IN    THti  CONSERVATORY 
IN  WINTER  OR  EARLY  SPRING. 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  J.  FRASER,  Nurserymen,  Lea 
Bridge-road,  Esses,  beg  to  offer  the  following,  finely  set 
Tvith  bloom-buds,  at  the  undermentioned  moderate  prices  : 
AZALEA  INDICA,  in  fine  sorts         ...     18s.  to  30s.  per  doz. 
EPACKIS  and  ERICAS,  ditto  ...     18s.  to  24s.        „ 

RHODODENDRONS,  ditto    9s.  to  18s.        „ 

KALMIA.  LATIFOLIA 12s.  to  I85,        „ 

HARDY    AZALEAS,   including   fine 

Belgian  varieties         9s.  to  I85.        ,, 

MOSS  AND  PROVENCE  ROSES    ...     125.  ,, 

OilLACS,  GUELDRE  ROSES,  DEUT- 

ZIAS,  WEIGELA  ROSEA,  &c.    ...     12s.  „ 

The  above  are  all  beautifully  grown,  and  well  established  in 
pots,  and  are  fit  for  immediate  forcing.  RemUtances  respect- 
fnlly  requested  from  unknown  correspondents, 

CUTHILL'S  "BLACK  SPINE "  and  SNOW'S 
PRIZE  CUCUMBERS  at  Is.  each  packet ;  also  his  early 
Scarlet-flesh  Melon,  Is.  Cdthill's  Pamphlet  of  56  pages,  con- 
taining the  Belgian  Prize  Essay  on  the  best  way  of  producing 
Potatoes ;  with  12  more  articles  on  fruits  and  vegetables, 
among  which  are  Asparagus,  Rhuburb,  and  Sea-kale.  The 
pamphlet  has  been  very  favourably  reviewed  by  Dr.  Lindley 
and  others.  Price  2s.,  or  by  post,  25.  id.  The  trade  supplied 
with  the  Cucumbers. — James  Cothill,  Denmark-hiil,  Camber- 
well,  London. 


€iie  (Bartren^rsp'  CItronicle. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1850, 

_  We  read  in  the  AtJienwiim,  that  "  At  length  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  side  of  London  are  to  have 
their  PUBLIC  park.  The  shooting  grounds  and  pre- 
mises, so  well  known  as  the  Eed  House,  nearly 
opposite  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  have  been  purchased 
by  Government  for,  it  is  said,  11,000/.,— subject  to 
the  possession  by  the  occupier  of  the  grounds  until 


the  end  of  next  year.  Of  the  new  bridge  to  be 
erected  across  the  Thames  in  connexion  with  this 
park,  the  works  are  to  be  commenced  immediately. 
The  arches  are  to  be  of  iron,  like  Vauxhall  Bridge. 
By  this  way  the  distance  from  Kensington  Gardens 
to  Battersea  Park  will  be  little  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half;  and  the  densely  populated  district  of 
Chelsea  will  lie  between  two  of  the  amplest  green 
spaces  in  London.  The  location  of  the  new  park  on 
the  river  is  a  novelty  and  an  advantage.  The  bank 
will  no  doubt  be  planted  ;  and  we  shall  thus  secure 
at  least  one  sylvan  view  from  the  decks  of  ascending 
and  descending  vessels  in  the  midst  of  our  thousand 
wharves  and  piers  and  warehouses  of  goods,  as  an 
inheritance  of  beauty  to  the  people  for  ever."  We 
wish  it  may  not  turn  out  an  inheritance  of  ugliness, 
for  we  cannot  but  remember  that  similar  expecta- 
tions were  entertained  some  years  since,  when 
Victoria  Park  was  created  ;  and  we  now  perceive 
how  they  have  been  fulfilled. 

Although  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethnal  Green  and  Spitalfields,  we  suspect  that 
few  persons  not  living  in  those  districts  or  their 
neighbourhood,  have  ever  seen  this  Victoria  Park. 
Had  it  been  in  the  West-end  of  London,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  executed  would  have 
excited  universal  indignation  ;  for  although  it  has 
cost  a  very  large  sura  of  money,  yet,  as  a  specimen  of 
English  taste,  it  is  a  national  disgrace.  But  the  poor 
people,  for  whose  use  it  is  intended,  are  too  thankful 
for  an  open  spaceofanykindinwhich  they  can  breathe 
freely,  to  be  critical  about  its  appearance.  A  few 
hundred  acres  of  land,  unencumbered  by  building, 
are  in  themselves  a  blessing,  even  though  not  a  tree 
nor  a  blade  of  Grass  be  there. 

We  learn  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  that  the  cost  of  Victoria- 
park,  up  to  the  end  of  last  June,  had  been  as  under  : 

Purchase 
of  Site,  Ac. 

...£87,298    3     1 


of  English  landscape  gardening.  Ye  shades  of 
Bkown,  of  Gilpin,  of  Rkpton,  arise  and  denounce  the 
perpetrators  of  this  national  oifence  ! 

With  whom  the  blame  may  really  rest,  we  know 
not ;  nor  do  we  desire  to  inquire.  The  mischief  is 
done,  the  money  is  spent,  and,  we  suppose,  we  must 
rest  content  with  our  bargain.  But  if  Victoria-park 
is  mined,  there  is  still  time  to  save  that  of  Battersea. 
If  Victoria-park  has  cost  five  times  as  much  as  would 
have  been  required  to  create  a  little  paradise,  the 
votes  for  Battersea  have  still  to  undergo  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  to  the  new 
cemeteries  which  are  about  to  be  formed,  there  is 
time  also  to  rescue  them  from  the  fate  of  Victoria- 
park  ;  and  we  most  earnestly  hope  that  Government 
will  never  again  intrust  these  important  works  to 
persons  who  are  not  only  wholly  destitute  of  good 
taste,  and  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  trees, 
or  the  soils  to  which  they  are  adapted,  or  of  the 
effects  which  they  may  be  made  to  produce,  but  are 
even  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  selecting  them 
in  nurseries,  and  of  putting  them  into  the  ground ; 
who  seem,  in  short,  to  understand  nothing  except 
the  art  of  obtaining  the  worst  possible  result  at  the 
largest  possible  expense. 


Up  to  1847... 
In  1813... 
In  1849... 
In  1850... 


577     9     1 


Works 

of  Formation. 

£30,521     0     0 

10,034   13     0 

3,194     3     5 

319     1     0 


£87,875  12     2  £44,068  17     5 

In  round  numbers  the  purchase  of  the  ground  has 
amounted  to  88,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  forming  it 
into  a  park  has  been  44,000/.  Upon  the  former  we 
have  no  remarks  to  offer  ;  but  the  latter  calls 
for  very  serious  comment.  Forty-four  thousand 
pounds  is  a  large  sum  to  expend  upon  290 
naked  acres  of  land,  and,  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  is  capable  of  producing 
beautiful  results.  With  such  a  fund  the  most  level 
surface  may  be  broken  into  picturesque  forms,  charm- 
ing vistas  may  be  produced,  water  may  belavishly  intro- 
duced, even  in  Spitalfields  thriving  plantations  may 
be  rapidly  established,  and  beautiful  vegetation  may 
in  a  few  years  be  made  to  decorate  the  scene. 

This  is  what  the  public  expected  when  Victoria 
Park  was  formed,  and  ample  means  were  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  ;  for  it  was  intended  that 
such  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  taste  and  skill 
can  effect,  in  providing  recreation  and  enjoyment  for 
the  poor,  should  be  turned  to  the  best  account.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  anything  was  consi- 
dered good  enough  for  the  east  of  London ;  and, 
accordingly,  an  image  of  deformity  has  been  set  up 
there  to  which,  we  suspect,  there  is  no  parallel  in 
Europe.  A  park  bearing  the  name  of  the  Quren 
might  surely  have  been  expected  to  be  an  example 
of  all  that  is  graceful  and  exalted  in  landscape 
gardening;  the  persons  employed  by  the  Woods 
and  Forests  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  mean 
and  despicable,  and  they  have  succeeded  perfectly. 

Let  the  reader  conceive  an  undulating  space  of 
290  acres,  entered  by  a  lodge  which  can  be  compared 
to  nothing  better  than  a  modern  ruin  built  in  some 
Cockney  garden,  of  half  vitrified  bricks,  and  then 
made  habitable  by  a  country  bricklayer.  Having 
entered,  let  him  imagine  a  road  bending  through 
the  place  till  it  finds  its  exit  at  the  opposite  side, 
another  unfinished  road,  overgrown  with  Grass 
leading  to  the  left,  a  few  others  curving  in  different 
directions ;  unmeaning  masses  of  little  miserable 
trees  and  .shrubs,  evidently  the  sweepings  of  some 
neglected  nursery  ground,  and  a  great  piece  of  water 
on  the  right,  having  in  its  middle  an  island  looking 
more  like  an  old  naval  cocked  hat  than  anything  we 
can  call  to  mind,  and  he  will  have  as  good  an  idea 
of  Victoria  Park  as  we  have  the  skill  to  convey. 
Beyond  this  there  is  nothing,  except  a  frightful ! 
pagoda  perched  at  one  end  of  the  frightful  island,  [ 
and  the  beginning  of  a  foot  bridge  to  connect  that ' 
paradise  with  the  mainland,  which  bridge  consists 
of  three  or  four  rotten  planks  resting  on  struts, 
and  impassable  by  anybody  less  surefooted  than  an 
Irish  hodman.  That  is  Victoria  Park,  that  is  what 
the  country  has  paid  44,000/.  for  ;  that  is  what  the  | 
inventive  genius  of  the  agents  of  the  Woods  and  | 
Forests  has  last  offered  to  the  public,  as  a  sample  ' 


The  French  have  obtained  what  they  call  a 
double  bearing  Elton  Strawberry,  concerning  which 
we  find  the  following  account. 

"  Considerable  interest  has  lately  been  excited 
amongst  gardeners  with  respect  to  a  new  Strawberry, 
discovered  by  M.  Cremont,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  which,  in  addition  to  the  other  qualities 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  form  to  which  it  belongs, 
possesses  the  property  of  bearing  twice  a  year.  It 
was  discovered  by  M.  Cremont  in  a  bed  of  seedling 
Elton  Strawberries  in  the  year  1847.  The  large 
quantity,  beauty,  and  excellent  quality  of  the  fruit 
of  this  variety,  induced  the  National  Horticultural 
Society,  to  which  it  had  been  sent  for  inspection,  to 
name  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  plant  with  greater  attention,  and  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  advantages  attributed  to  it  by  M, 
Cbejiont  had  or  had  not  any  real  existence. 

^  The  committee,  consisting  of  MM.  Chereatt, 
Angrand,  Jamin,  Barbot,  Milleret,  and  Andrt, 
accordingly  proceeded  to  M.  Cremont's  garden  on 
the  4th  of  April  last,  and  after  seeing  nearly  800 
plants  in  pots,  some  in  a  Pine  stove,  others  in  the 
open  ground  under  hand-glasses,  unanimously  de- 
clared that  M.  Cremont's  variety  ought,  for  its  early 
ripeness,  beauty,  and  excellence,  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  American  Strawberries.  The  committee 
not  having  at  that  time  any  opportunity  of  confirm- 
ing its  double-bearing  quality,  revisited  M.  Cremont's 
garden  early  in  the  following  July,  when  they  found 
the  Strawberry  still  in  full  fructification.  Several 
plants  which  had  in  April  produced  an  abundant 
crop  of  fruit  in  the  Pine  stove  had  been  placed  out 
in  borders,  that  their  runners  might  be  developed. 
Not  only  were  these  plants  covered  with  fine  ripe 
fruit  and  numerous  flowers,  but  many  of  their  early 
runners  were  bearing,  and  showed  by  their  flowers 
and  buds  that  they  would  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

"  The  committee  reported  favourably  of  the 
Strawberry,  and  thought  its  discovery  important 
enough  to  merit  a  special  medal,  which  they  have 
recommended  to  be  awarded  to  M.  Cremont.  In 
order,  however,  that  all  doubt  may  be  removed  as 
to  the  double-bearing  property  of  this  variety  of  the 
Elton  Strawberry,  2  or  3  years  of  observation  and 
experiment  are  still  required.  Those  who  wish  to 
examine  this  subject  for  themselves  can  obtain  plants 
from  M,  Cremont,  at  Sarcelles,  in  the  department 
of  Seine  et  Oise,  or  more  easily  from  M.  Courtais- 
Gerard,  seed  merchant,  34,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie, 
Paris." 

Now  the  acquisition  of  a  Strawberry  of  this  kind 
is  in  itself  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  what  we  more 
particularly  desire  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  manner 
in  which  our  neighbours  set  about  ascertaining 
whether  a  new  fruit  really  deserves  recommenda- 
tion. The  specimens,  when  exhibited,  having 
attracted  attention,  what  was  done  ?  a  medal,  or 
warranty  of  excellence,  for  it  may  be  so  called, 
immediately  given  them  ?  Not  at  all ;  a  committee 
is  appointed  to  visit  the  Strawberry  ground  and 
verify  the  statements  of  the  grower.  The  com- 
mittee go  to  the  ground,  not  once,  but  twice,  and 
then  again  report  in  favour  of  the  grower.  Never- 
theless French  scruples  are  not  satisfied,  and  it  is 
declared  that  two  or  three  years  of  observation  and 
experiment  are  required  to  settle  the  true  value  of 
this  fruit.  All  that  the  committee  do,  after  all, 
amounts  to  a  recommendation,  not  a  declaration,  in 
favour  of  the  grower. 

Is  nothing  of  this  sort  practicable  in  Great  Britain  ? 
Cannot  we  find  some  guard  against  the  impcsitiona 
which  are  daily  practised  under  the  name  of  novelty? 
We  suspect  that  the  countenances  of  some  of  our 
ingenious    brethren    would     undergo    rather    con- 
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siderable  change,  if  their  seeiilings,  and  inventions, 
and  new  things  had  to  pass  through  such  an  ordeal. 
Circumstances  and  social  habits  would  render  some 
modification  of  the  French  Committee  system  neces- 
sary ;  but  an  approach  might  be  made  to  it  near 
enough  to  answer  the  more  essential  purposes. 


GARDENS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 
I  SEND  you  a  few  observations  on  gardens,  during 
a  short  excursion  I  made  to  the  north  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  At  Derby  I  went  (o  the  Arbo- 
retum, which  I  had  seen  when  it  was  first  laid  out. 
How  siugular  that  such  a  magnificent  and  wise  exam- 
ple as  that  afforded  by  the  donation  of  Mr.  Strutt,  has 
not  been  followed  !  I  think  the  late  Lord  Holland 
(always  first  when  the  liberty  or  happiness  of  the  people 
was  concerned),  dedicated  his  Alameda  at  Ampthill  to 
the  inhabitants,  before  Mr.  Strutt  gave  his  garden  to 
Derby.  Siuce  the  original  plan  was  completed,  some 
parties  (a  committee,  I  believe),  have  made  a  handsome 
addition  of  some  six  acres  to  the  origiual  arboretum, 
and  there  is  a  good  house  erected  at  oue  end  where  par- 
ties have  tea,  &e.  Loudon,  I  think,  Uid  out  the  grounds, 
if  heaping  up  little  irregular  wavy  banks  all  of  one 
sameness,  and  planting  them  higgledy-piggledy  with 
trees,  together  with  two  straight  walks,  and  one  wavy 
walk,  be  called  laying  out.  Even  the  gardens  at  Chis- 
wick  appear  creditable,  when  compared  with  those  at 
Derby  ;  but  there  is  one  principal  fault  ;  the  trees  are 
planted  much  too  close  to  each  other  ;  there  are  some 
splendid  specimens  of  Oaks  and  Thorns,  already 
growing  one  into  another,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the 
whole  will  be  a  mass  of  confusion.  The  planter  seems 
to  have  had  no  notion  as  to  what  10  or  15  years 
would  do,  and  to  have  planted  his  trees,  not  with  any 
idea  that  he  was  planting  an  arboretum  which  was  to 
show  each  specimen  tree,  but  to  have  grouped  the 
trees  together,  as  in  a  shrubbery,  or  a  cockney 
garden,  to  make  an  immediate  effect  ;  however,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  in  the  additional  6  acres  ;  and  it 
is  not  too  late ;  with  Mr.  Barron's  (Elvaston  Castle) 
skill  and  knowledge,  trees  three  times  the  size  of  those 
in  the  Arboretum  might  be  sately  moved,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  take  out  every  other  one  of  the  large 
trees  and  plant  them  elsewhere,  otherwise  the  Arbore- 
tum will  be  a  mass  of  confusion,  or  half  the  trees  must 
be  cut  down.  The  smoke  of  the  town  appears  to  affect 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  I  should  think  the  climate 
is  prejudicial ;  many  shrubs  seem  to  have  died,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  coarser- growing  and  hardier  trees,  I  saw 
little  luxuriiut  growth.  Indeed,  the  chmate  did  not 
appear  so  favourable  to  vegetation  as  much  further 
north,  where  I  now  write  (Grief). 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  gift  was  duly  appreciated, 
and  that  the  gardens  are  often  thronged.  It  is  entirely 
an  arboretum,  for  wiih  the  exception  of  a  clump 
or  two  of  Roses  there  were  no  flowers,  and  yet 
there  are  printed  exhortations  not  to  pluck  flowers, 
in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  just  as  if  the  flowers 
were  in  existence.  I  think  this  want  made  the 
garden  dull  ;  and  if  it  is  too  expensive  to  have 
flowers,  this  might  be  managed  as  is  done  at  Frankfoi  t, 
where  the  public  gardens  are  given  up  to  a  seedsman, 
on  condition  that  he  grows,  in  well  arranged  beds,  fine' 
annuals,  such  as  Sweet  Peas,  Stocks,  Asters,  &e.,  he 
having  the  seeds  for  his  pains  ;  and  thus  a  succession 
of  flowers  is  kept  at  no  cost— an  arrangement  worthy 
of  a  town  of  merchants. 

From  Derby  I  made  an  attempt  to  see  Elvaston 
Castle,  but  in  Tain ;  and  yet  I  tried  more  than 
one  way.  The  gardens  are  hermetically  closed 
against  all  comers  ;  this  was  mortifying,  as  the  de- 
scription given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  had  made 
all  amateurs  anxious  to  inspect  the  large  trees  trans- 
planted by  Mr.  Barron,  and  also  to  see  the  grounds, 
with  the  wildernesses  of  evergreens.  It  was  almost 
unfair  to  put  such  a  tempting  description  in  your  Paper, 
seeing  that  there  is  no  means  of  obtaining  admission  to 
the  reality.  The  story  goes  that  even  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  went  as  a  gardener  ;  however,  be  that  as  it 
may,  my  application  (though  very  humble)  was  refused 
in  more  than  one  quarter.  I  really  think  Mr.  Barron 
should,  in  some  outworks  (accessible  to  all)  transplant 
some  four  or  five  large  trees,  so  that  one  might  see  how 
far  the  marvels  told  of  his  success  are  realised. 

At  Chatsworth  the  gardens  are  shown  at  all  times, 
but  the  great  conservatory  only  on  a  special  application 
to  Mr.  Paxton  or  his  Grace.  My  principal  object  was 
to  see  the  Orchidaceous  plants,  the  collection  contain- 
ing some  magnificent  specimens  ;  perhaps  the  finest  are 
a  very  large  plant  of  Ansellia  afrlcana  and  one  of 
Dendroblum  chrysanthum,  but  I  had  not  much  time 
to  make  any  very  minute  observations.  The  collection 
is  very  large,  and  on  the  whole  the  plants  appeared 
well  grown  and  clean,  but  still  I  did  not  think  the  style 
of  culture  approached  those  in  the  collections  of  Mr. 
Rucker,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Hanbury,  being  those 
I  have  prliicipally  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  There 
are  some  fine  Pitcher-plants,  but  these  I  understood 
have  been  recently  purchased.  The  Palms  looked  well, 
and  produced  a  grand  efi'ect  In  the  great  conservatory, 
soon,  however,  to  be  rivalled  by  Mr.  Paxton's  still 
grander  building  In  Hyde-park.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Palms,  the  hiuse  was  rather  disappointing  ;  the 
borders  are  filled  with  not  very  interesting  plants,  which 
cluster  up  and  prevent  one  from  seeing  the  whole  effect 
of  the  Palms.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  either  the 
nndergrowih  should  be  entirely  cleared  away,  or  that 
the  space  should  be  fiUed  up  with  smaller  and  more 


gay  flowering  shrubs  ;  the  house  is  deficient  ia  large 
creepers  ;  a  Bjugainvillea  and  MandevlUa  suaveolens, 
and  some  of  the  grand  Blguonias,  would  tell  well, 
festooning  from  the  lofty  gallery,  which  at  present 
Is  only  partially  covered,  I  should  mention  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  Renanthera  coccinea,  which  had 
two  large  flower  spikes,  and  two  or  three  others 
coming  on ;  it  flowers  here,  I  was  told,  every  year,  being 
kept  dry  and_we!l  exposed  to  the  light  and  sun.  Dodman. 
( To  he  continued  ) 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  A  HELPMATE 

TO  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MIND; 

OB,  TWO  BIRDS  KirXED   WITH  OXE  STONE. 

[Foa  COTTAGEES.J — No.  III. 

OiV  Soil, —  A  light  sandy  loam,  on  a  Ccltdbe  of 
bottom  of  stone  or  gravel,  is  the  most  ^^^  Mi.mi. 
suitable  naturally  to  its  growth.  If  this 
Is  not  to  be  had,  perhaps  we  are  better 
without  it,  for  we  can  easily  supply 
what  probably  will  do  better.  In  such 
a  case,  therefore,  I  would  advise  that 
a  border,  about  8  feet  quare  and  2 
feet  deep,  should  be  dug,  and  paved,  if 
possible,  or.  In  a  stiff  clay,  puddled. 
But  if  you  cannot  do  this,  place  a  few- 
large  flat  stones  or  bricks,  closely  fitted, 
Immediately  under  the  Vine,  to  give  its 
roots  a  lateral  or  sidling  direction. 
A  pipe-drain  should  then  be  put  in  the 
whole  length  :  the  greater  the  fall  the 
better.  This  border  should  be  filled 
up  with  dry  rubbish  of  every  descrip- 
tion— of  tiles,  stones,  broken  bricks,  old 
mortar,  pottery,  oyster-shells,  road- 
scrapings,  and  earth  burnt  with  wood. 
When  the  water  from  the  roof  is  not 
carried  off  by  p'pes,  I  think  it  would 
be  highly  advantageous  that  the  top  of 
the  border  should  be  paved  as  far  at 
least  as  3  feet  from  the  wall  ;  as  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  constant  dropping 
of  water  in  one  place  tends  to  injure 
the  larger  roots  which  are  not  feeders, 
but  only  channels  of  food  ;  since  I  have 
known  branches  to  be  completely 
rotted  through  from  this  cause.  I 
have  also  observed  Vines  to  flourish, 
remarkably  well  under  pavements, 
which  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  is 
owing  to  their  retaining  the  heat  so 
well,  and  to  the  dryness  thus  afforded 
to  the  roots,  which,  on  removing  the 
pavement,  will  be  found  to  be  clinging, 
to  it. 

Nothing,  if  possible,  should  be  planted 
on  the  border  ;  at  any  rate,  it  should 
be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds  and' 
fallen  leaves,  and  as  much  sun  and  air- 
be  allowed  to  get  to  it  as  possible. 

Experiments. — Perhaps  if  either  a 
trench  of  manure  were  made  on  the 
outside  of  the  border  (though  I  do  not 
recommend  this  when  close  to  your 
dweUing,  for,  if  it  brought  health  and 
vigour  to  your  Vine,  it  would  certainly 
bring  sickness  to  you  and  your  family)^ 
it  would  Increase  the  temperature  of  it, 
or  a  chaiinel  of  water  from  whence  the 
small  roots  might  always  get  a  supply, 
without  the  soil  becoming  damp  and 
close. 

Manubes. — To  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  when  made  for  the  border  ;  the  best 
are  whole  bones,  charcoal,  hoofs  of 
cattle  ;  also  cuttings  of  leather,  woollen 
rags,  feathers,  hair,  &c. 

Liquid. — If  the  goodwife  does  any 
washmg,  apply  the  soap-suds  on  a 
summer's  evening  in  drills,  and  rake  the 
soil  over.  If  the  goodmau  kill  a  pig,  do 
the  same  with  the  blood.  Soot- water 
also  ;  one  quart  of  soot  to  1-2  of  water  ; 
drainings  ot  dung- heaps,  &c. 

Top-dressing. — All  prunlngs,  leaves,    Kiches,    like 
weeds,  &c.,  should  be  put  into  a  heap  to    ™o'"^use  ^miless 
rot,   or,   what  is  better,  charred   in  a    spread, 
fire    which    is    kept    slowly    burning,    A   wise   man 

by    being    smothered    with      soil,    by  ?,i°T'^il°.'i"=? 

^  .  ,       °           ,,         J      .         .      _     '      ■'  be    It    never    so 

which  means  all  seeds,  insects,  &c.,  are  small  or  homely, 

got  rid  of,  and  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  Every      little 

afford   immediate   food    to    the   plant,  makes  a^mickle ; 

Apply   it    as    a    top-dressing    in    No-  makes  Tmackle. 
vember. 

Never  waste  any  vegetable  matter,  Manure,       like 

for  what  has  once   been   vegetable   is  ?™7jS'b; 

ready  to  become  so  agam,  and  a  person  little    before    it 

might   as    well    expect    abundance    of  can  be  used  to 

water,  after  no  rain,  in  a  well  which  he  ^^  effect, 

is  constantly  exhausting,  as  plants  to  ourof\he  me'al? 

flourish  when  the  vegetable  matter,  of  tub,  and   never 

which    80  large  a  part  is  formed,  has  pu'ting  in,  soon 

been  extracted  and  never  given  back  to  IZZ-a.  poor 

the  soil.   C.  A.,  Odoher  15.  Richard  says. 

Ab  self-evident 
an  axiom  as  the  nose  is  pari  of  the  face,  or  that  knowledge 
is  not  practice. 


BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS. 
No.  IV. — Having  given  guod  and  sufficient  reasons 
why  we  do  not  advocate  "  Mechanical  Aviaries,"  which, 


at  best,  are  but  toys  ;  we  will  now  turn  our  attention 
to  the  erection  of  a  substantial  and  proper  Palatial  re- 
sidence—fit, in  every  respect,  for  the  reception  of  Birds 
of  Song. 

As  many  amateurs  may  be  situated  precisely  as  I 
was,  as  regards  the  position  of  their  house,  I  will  de- 
scribe, as  accurately  as  may  be,  the  manner  in  which  I 
proceeded.  My  aviary,  first  erected  at  Kennington, 
was  a  substantial  building  of  wood,  and  at  the  rear  of 
the  house.  From  the  limited  size  of  my  garden,  as  to 
width,  I  so  contrived  that  the  back-door  on  the  ground- 
floor  opened  immediately  from  the  house  into  the  aviary  ; 
so  that,  in  wet  weather,  constant  access  might  be  had, 
to  and  fro,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  taking  cold. 

Immediately  between  the  back  door  and  the  aviary, 
was  a  small  room,  or  recess,*  with  a  covered  roof, 
wherein  was  fixed  the  stove  intended  to  warm  the  bird- 
rooms  in  the  winter.  I  could  thus  have  entrance  to 
the  back  garden,  either  through  the  side  door  of  the 
small  room  (opening  on  the  left  into  the  garden),  or  I 
could  walk  through  the  entire  length  of  the  aviary,  if 
necessary,  making  my  exit  through  the  door  at  the  es- 
treme  end. 

Since  I  removed  from  Kennington  to  Hammersmith, 
the  original  aviary  has  been  partly  re- constructed,  and 
placed  in  quite  a  different  position.  It  is  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  (which  is  120  feet  long  and  34  feet 
wide)  ;  and  the  front  windows  face  my  dwelling-house. 
This  is  a  remarkable  improvement  every  way.  It  has 
also  been  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  each  com- 
plete in  itself. 

The  second  portion,  for  warmth  in  winter  (there 
being  no  convenience  for  a  chimney  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden),  has  been  erected  immediately  contiguous 
to  my  house  ;  whilst  the  other,  assigned  to  the  hardy 
birds  only,  who  require  no  fire  during  the  winter,  re- 
mains exposed,  like  any  other  building. 

The  proper  length  of  a  detached  aviary  is  15  feet ; 
width,  9  feet ;  height,  II  or  12  feet.  Of  course,  if  two- 
aviaries  united  In  one  be  required,  the  proportions  will 
be  just,  or  nearly,  double,  as  regards  the  length  ;  -with  a 
glass  door,  and  a  latticed-wire  partition  across  the 
centre. 

In  the  winter,  the  lattice- wire  should  be  covered  over 
with  green  baize,  and  all  draught  excluded,  as  far  as  is 
practicable.  The  ceiling  should,  of  course,  be  flat,  and 
the  roof  shelving  from  the  front  backwards.  The  latter 
should  be  covered  with  zinc,  and  a  gutter  of  the  same 
material  should  be  made  to  convey  the  water  from  one 
corner  of  the  roof,  at  the  back,  downwards  into  the- 
ground. 

The  building  should  be  entirely  of  wood.  There 
should  be  three  windows  in  the  centre  of  the  front, 
equally  divided,  and  boarded  above  and  below  ;  also 
two  windows  at  one  end  of  the  aviary,  equally  divided, 
and  boarded  above  and  below  :  at  the  opposite  end,  a 
glass  door  of  entrance ;  Immediately  over  which  there 
should  be  a  double  window,  opening  outwards  on  hinges. 
To  protect  it,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  birds,  a 
moderately  close  net  work  of  galvanised  wire  should  be 
nailed  on,  from  the  inside.  The  birds  will  then  get 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  be  able  to  introduce  themselves 
to  their  brethren  in  a  state  of  freedom,  who  will 
assemble  in  numbers  on  the  adjoining  trees  and 
branches  to  join  them  in  their  song.  My  garden  has 
alw-ays  been  the  resoi-t  of  multitudes  of  these  song  birds  ;. 
and  the  harmony  during  the  seasons  of  spring  and 
summer,  not  exceptuig  the  piping  of  the  thrushes  and 
blackbirds  in  the  winter  months,  has  been  delightful. 

One  of  the  panes  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  sm&ry 
should  also  be  made  to  open  outwards,  with  hinges  ; 
and  the  interior  lined  with  wire-work,  whereby  free 
ventilation  will  be  secured.  This  is  important.  The 
back  of  the  aviary  should  be  entirely  of  wood,  by  which 
means  it  will  be  more  readily  kept  warm  and  snug. 
The  front  should  be  painted  white,  with  at  least  three 
coats.  It  should  afterwards  be  ornamented  with 
double  cross-barred  lattice- work,  painted  green  ;  not  toe- 
close,  but  arranged  with  a  due  regard  to  relief  or  effect. 
Between  each  window,  and  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  windows,  should  be  upright  fluted  pillars  of  wood, 
which,  though  reaUy  hollow,  appear  when  viewed  from 
a  distance,  perfectly  solid,  and  Important  withal.  These 
pillars  should  be  strongly  painted  in  green,  excepting 
the  plinths,  which  should  be  white  ;  the  facia,  of  stone 
colour ;  and  the  ornaments  running  round  the  top  of 
the  building,  of  a  Vandyke  pattern,  painted  green.  Thus 
much  as  regards  the  general  directions  for  the  erection 
of  the  building.  The  internal  arrangements  we  shall 
discuss  anon. 

With  respect  to  the  "look-out"  of  the  little  musi- 
cians ;  this  requires  some  judgment  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  most  in  their  element  (during  con- 
finement) when  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  plants.  It  will  be  desirable, 
therefore,  to  render  the  aviary  as  umbrageous  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  to  have  it  overarched,  at  all  events  in  the 
summer  season,  with  drooping  foliage.  An  Ivy 
plant  would  greatly  assist  in  this  matter,  and  a  Honey- 
suckle ;  also  some  fine  Cubas,  which  would  soon  grow 
bushy,  and  look  very  handsome  on  either  side.  A  Palm 
and  a  Sycamore  tree  would  also  be  of  rapid  growth. 
The  more  secluded — except  at  the  front,  which  must  be 
kept  more  open — the  better,  on  every  account.  It 
attracts  the  wild  birds,  and  tempts  them  to  take  up  their 
quarters  vsith  you  ;    thus  strengthening  your  own  or- 


'  I  erected  thia  little  ante-room  for  the  express  purpose  of 
placing  a  stove  iu  it,  iuasmuch  as  there  was  do  other  pl.ice 
where  I  c»»u'd  hare  broken  into  a  chimney;  nor  could  I  bars 
had  a  chimney  elsewhere,  without  occasioaing  a  naiaance  t  j 
my  neighbours,  in  the  matter  of  smoke. 
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chestra,  and  improving  the  taste  of  the  respective  per- 
formers ;  for  we  must  ever  concede,  after  all,  that 
Nature  is  the  best  teacher. 

Round  all  the  windows,  on  the  outside,  a  miniature 
talcony  should  be  affixed,  in  which  might  be  placed  pots  of 
Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Sweet  Williams,  Pinks,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  other  varieties.  These,  when  properly  bestowed 
(not  too  crowded),  show  off  your  birds  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  for  while  they  ait  singing  on  their  perches  at  the 
window,  their  plumage  and  action  will  be  distinctly 
visible  between  the  flowers,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
garden  to  the  other.  William  Kidd,  New-road,  Ham- 
mersmith. -. 


HINTS    FOR   THE     CULTIVATION    OF    BABI. 

ANAS,   GLADIOLI,   IXIAS,  SPARAXIS,  TRI- 

TONIAS,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  Open  Borders In  September,  or  at  the  latest 

in  October,  prepare  your  beds  or  borders  by  well  digging 
them  a  spit  deep,  burying  a  stratum  of  good  rotten 
manure  at  the  bottom.  The  surface  soil  should  be 
rendered  open  by  mixing  sand  with  it,  and  being  well 
broken  in  the  digging ;  plant  the  bulbs  in  clumps  or 
rows,  from  2J  to  6  inches  deep  (depending  on  size  of 
root  and  sort),  taking  care  to  cover  them  1  inch  deep 
with  sand  previous  to  recovering  with  the  mould.  After 
the  roots  are  planted  rake  the  ground  well,  giving  it  a 
southern  inclination  if  possible,  keep  it  free  from  weeds 
and  stir  it  occasionally  with  a  small  fork,  which  ac- 
celerates their  growth  ;  in  case  of  very  severe  frost, 
cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  2  or  3  inches  deep 
with  dry  litter  or  sea  sand.  The  different  varieties 
will  flower  from  May  till  August. 

Pot  Culture,  either  for  Flowering  in  the  Pots 
or  turninq  out  in  the  borders  early  in  the 
Spring. — In  the  month  of  October  examine  the  roots 
and  separate  the  ofi'sets  from  them,  put  them  in  light 
turfy  loam  and  sand  with  good  drainage,  putting  a 
layer  of  well  rotted  cow-dung  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
the  strong  growing  varieties  of  Gladioli  are  to  be 
planted  in.  Prepare  a  bed  of  dry  old  tan  and  litter 
from  the  stable,  and  place  a  frame  on  it,  in  which 
plunge  the  pots,  the  Gladioli  at  the  back,  and  Ixias, 
Sparaxis,  Tritonias,  Babianas,  Oxalis,  and  Lachenalias, 
&c.,  in  gradation  to  the  front ;  give  plenty  of  air  in  fine 
weather,  and  withhold  water  until  the  bulbs  have  made 
root  and  the  leaves  appear,  and  it  must  then  be  care- 
fully given  when  there  is  no  danger  of  frost.  Should 
the  winter  prove  very  severe,  bank  the  frame  up  well 
with  dung  or  Utter,  and  cover  the  lights  with  straw  or 
bass  mats.  Under  this  management  the  Sparaxis  will 
flower  in  April,  the  Ixias,  Babianas,  Gladioli  and  Tri- 
tonias succeeding  one  another.  After  the  flowering  is 
past  continue  the  watering,  to  perfect  the  growth  of  the 
bulbs,  and  gradually  withhold  it  as  the  leaves  die  away 
and  they  ripen.  Bag  the  roots,  place  them  on  a  dry 
shelf,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  replant  the  following 
season.  B.  Saunders,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey.    , 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

After  having  followed  Implicitly  the  instructions  I 
have  occasionally  given,  some  of  my  amateur  friends, 
who  cultivate  plants  in  pots,  have  been  much  puzzled 
and  disheartened  from  their  want  of  success.  The  best 
peat  that  Wimbledon  affords  has  been  carefully  selected. 
The  most  approved  sand  of  Surrey  has  been  obtained. 
Every  attention  to  drainage  has  been  paid  ;  and  the 
system  of  potting,  which  has  appeared  in  these  columns, 
has  been  adopted  ;  but  the  plants  looked  sickly  and 
stunted,  and  no  apparent  reason  for  such  an  unhealthy 
hue  could  be  adduced  :  air  and  water  being  regularly 
supplied,  when  circumstances  permitted.  Nevertheless, 
Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants  existed  only  as 
miserable  objects  of  compassion.  In  one  the  interest 
attaching  to  such  pursuits  became  diminished,  another 
got  disheartened,  and  a  third  began  to  cultivate  such 
plants  only  as  required  little  skill  or  attention.  New 
supplies  of  plants  had  been  from  time  to  time  obtained, 
but  the  same  appearance  presented  itself.  Their  healthy 
vigour  was  replaced  by  the  sickly  complexion  of  the 
old  stocks.  When  by  accident  I  called  upon  one  of 
my  friends  just  in  the  midst  of  his  gardening  amuse- 
ments, in  truth,  watering  his  plants,  and  lamentiug  his 
hospital  of  invalids,  with  a  mournful  countenance  and  a 
perplexed  mind,  I  was  instantly  appealed  to,  with  a  view 
to  unravel  the  mystery.  "  Proceed,"  I  observed,  "  with 
your  operations,  while  I  look  over  your  plants  ;"  when 
presently  my  ears,  not  my  eyes,  discovered  the  evil 
genius  which  presided  over  his  favourites.  This  was 
the  action  of  a  pump  at  the  end  of  his  little  greenhouse. 
Here  he  was  drawing  water  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  hard  and  cold,  and  pouring  it  immediately  on 
the  roots  of  his  plants.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
although  this  has  been  frequently  discussed,  the  vile 
practice  is  still  in  active  operation  in  other  places, 
besides  my  friend's.  Plants,  like  animals,  require  care 
in  feeding.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  in  a 
harvest  field  may  drop  down  dead  from  the  efi'ects  of 
drinking  cold  water,  that  a  plant  so  treated  will  do  the 
same  j  but  its  death,  although  slower,  is,  perhaps,  as 
certain  to  arrive.  Now,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule 
iL-^g  adhered  to  strictly,  that  water,  or  liquid  manure, 
when  given  to  plants,  under  every  condition,  should  be 
a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  growing.  The  roots  are  thereby  in 
some  measure  cherished  and  stimulated,  not  chilled  and 
checked. 

With  regard  to  the  hardness  of  the  water,  I  shall 
offer  no  opinion   founded   upon   other  analysis   than 


that  of  the  feel  of  the  hand,  by  which  most  people  can 
readily  detect  it.  Having  the  care  of  a  large  collection 
of  plants,  and  sufiferiug  to  some  extent  from  the  want 
of  rain-water,  I  was  induced  to  follow  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  authority  who  maintained  that  if  such 
water  was  warmed  no  inj  ury  would  result  from  its  use. 
I  instituted  several  experiments  on  the  matter  ;  some 
was  warmed,  some  boiled,  and  partially  cooled  again. 
These  were  applied  to  some  Heaths,  in  the  same  house, 
with  those  to  which  rain-water  was  exclusively  ad- 
ministered. In  the  course  of  three  months  the  effect 
was  quite  apparent.  The  surface  of  the  soil,  where 
the  hard  water  was  applied,  became,  when  wet,  slimy, 
and  when  dry,  covered  with  a  cake  ;  while  no  such 
effect  was  produced  with  pure  rain-water,  which  the 
plants  appeared  to  enjoy,  and  under  which  they  grew 
away  vigorously.  Pharo. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Gleanings  about  Water  Lilies. — To  those  who  may 
be  about  to  erect  structures  for  the  growth  of  the 
magnificent  Victoria  Regia,  any  scrap  of  information 
will  be  acceptable.  Calling  some  time  since  at  the 
gardens  of  —  Spode,  Esq  ,  Augmering  Park,  Stafford- 
shire, I  found  a  newly  erected  house  occupied  by  a 
plant  of  this  queen  of  the  waters  in  perfect  health.  It 
had,  as  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Bolus,  the  gardener, 
been  planted  only  10  weeks  ;  even  then  its  gigantic 
leaves  were  exhibiting  the  rim,  which  is  only  perfected 
in  plants  of  good  health,  and  the  first  flower-bud  was 
approaching  the  surface.*  Mr.  Bolus  very  obligingly 
gave  me  the  following  particulars,  relative  to  its  culture. 
In  deference  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  bottom- 
heat  was  necessary,  provision  for  a  good  command  of 
it  was  provided,  by  running  several  pipes  through  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  in  addition  to  a  small  one  resting 
on  a  ledge  about  6  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  passing  quite  round  the  reservoir.  When 
the  Lily  was  fresh  planted,  the  means  of  supplying 
bottom-heat  was  brought  into  play,  but  the  plant 
refused  to  make  any  satisfactory  progress,  the  leaves 
rotting  before  they  had  attained  any  considerable 
size.  Pondering  upon  the  probable  cause,  Mr. 
Bolus,  by  way  of  ascertaining  what  an  opposite 
mode  of  treatment  would  effect,  discontiuued  the  use 
of  the  bottom  pipes,  using  only  the  small  one  on  the 
top,  before  alluded  to.  In  a  few  days  a  perceptible 
change  for  the  better  was  apparent,  and  so  rapidly  did 
the  plant  progress  that  bottom-heat  has  never  since 
been  applied.  By  the  use  of  the  small  surface  pipe 
the  water,  at  1  foot  below  the  surface,  can  be  kept  at  80°, 
and  by  the  aid  of  solar  influence,  as  was  the  case  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit,  a  thermometer  at  the  depth  men- 
tioned indicated  86°.  There  is  much  to  hope  that  from 
this  magnificent  flower  and  some  of  its  hardier  allies, 
many  beautiful  hardy  hybrids  will  be  produced.  Call- 
ing, I  think  in  August,  at  the  gardens  of —  Druramoud, 
Esq.,  Aubrey-park,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  Mr. 
Morse,  the  gardener,  pointed  out  to  me,  in  a  tank  in  the 
open  air,  a  plant  of  Nymphsea  coerulea  in  excellent 
health,  where  it  stood  the  winter.  I  believe  he  also 
mentioned  that  it  had  bloomed.  By  its  side,  growing 
luxuriantly,  was  Limnocharis  Humboldtii.  That  these 
plants,  usually  grown  in  the  stove,  should  exist  satisfac- 
torily in  the  open  air,  subjected  to  our  winters,  affords 
much  matter  for  speculation  and  experiment.  In  hardy 
water  plants  our  collections  are  but  scantily  supplied. 
A  wide  and  untrodden  field  is  opened  to  the  hybridiser. 
It  is  hoped  that  those  who  have  the  opportunity  will 
make  the  most  of  it.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in 
plants  when  strolling  through  the  garden  of  Hampton 
Court,  may  have  noticed  in  the  water  there  a  large 
plant  of  Water  Lily  protected  by  a  wire  net.  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  the  gardener,  that  he  discovered  the 
plant  growing  in  the  Thames,  and  struck  with  its 
beauty  removed  it  to  its  present  situation.  Its  leaves 
are  very  much  larger  than  the  common  white  Water 
Lily  of  our  ponds,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  twice  as 
large,  are  produced  in  abundance  quite  down  to  the 
autumn.  Would  not  this  hybridise  with  the  Victoria 
regia  ?  G.  L. 

Vine  Borders,— 1  am  surprised  to  find  so  many  gar- 
dens still  adopting  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  covering 
Vine  borders  with  stable  manure  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Such  treatment  wastes  the  manure,  sours  the 
borders,  and  induces  shanking.  I  fork  up  my  borders, 
in  the  latter  end  of  October,  in  fine  dry  fresh  weather, 
although  the  roots  are  close  to  the  surface  ;  still  I  like 
three  inches  of  the  soil  to  be  forked  up,  which  obviates 
sourness,  and  refreshes  the  ground.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  frost  will  inj  ure  the  roots  of  Vines,  when 
there  are  two  inches  of  earth  on  the  top  of  them. 
When  I  begin  to  force,  I  cover  the  borders  with  warm 
dung,  in  order  to  assist  the  roots.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  (although  very  seldom  done  in  Scotland),  or 
the  Vines  will  break  weakly,  and  will  be  long  in  regain- 
ing their  strength.  My  Vines  are  in  the  very  best  of 
health  ;  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  cutting  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh,  from  three  to  four  pounds  weight, 
and  with  berries  four  inches  in  circumference.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  if  gardeners  generally  adopted  my 
system  of  forking  up  their  Vine  borders,  there  would 
be  fewer  unsightly  Vines  in  the  country.  T.  W., 
Motherwell. 

Stent's  Kidney  Potato  is  not  a  seedling.  I  and 
many  of  my  neighbours  have  grown  it  for  six  years, 
both  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  ;  it  is  called  the 


•  The  readers  of  the  Chrmicli  are  aware  that  it  has  since 
flowered. 


Lapstoue  Kidney.  I  believe  it  was  raised  by  the  late 
James  Carr  Cottingham,  about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  second  early  Potatoes  grown. 
I  hope  that  Mr.  Stent,  as  a  professional  agriculturist, 
will  see  the  utility  of  calling  things  by  their  right  names; 
for  rechristeuings  always  tend  to  produce  a  confused 
nomenclature.  I  agree  with  you  with  respect  to  the 
removing  the  haulm  from  Potatoes  as  soon  as  disease 
appears.  I  have  done  so  for  the  last  three  years,  but 
instead  of  cutting;  it  off  I  pull  it  up,  at  the  same  time 
placing  one  foot  on  each  side  of  the  row,  which  pre- 
vents the  Potatoes  from  being  pulled  up  with  the  haulm, 
and  I  then  roll  them  with  a  light  roller.  I  left  some 
without  removing  the  haulm,  and  when  they  were  taken 
up  about  one-fourth  of  them  were  diseased,  while  those 
from  which  the  haulm  was  removed  were  hardly 
diseased  at  all,  and  the  crop  was  equally  productive. 
^.  Lapstone,  Nov.  2. 

Silkworms  and  Home  Production  of  Silk. — Allow  me 
to  offer  a  public  tribute  of  grateful  respect  to  the 
memory  of  a  lady  lately  deceased,  whose  letier  to  the 
Agricultural  Society,  published  in  your  Paper  of 
August  17,  1844,  induced  me  to  attempt  the  growth  of 
silk  in  this  country.  Few  may  be  aware  of  the  untir- 
ing energy  with  which  Mrs.  Whitby  prosecuted  her 
industrial  project.  Few  may  have  given  the  subject 
more  than  a  transient  thought,  hut  from  some  years' 
experience,  I  find  the  only  difficulty  is  in  raising  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  food,  which  time  and  good  cultivation 
may  overcome.  If,  however,  the  late  frosts  and  variable 
climate  of  England  generally  should  prove  an  obstacle 
to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  Morns  multicaulis,  and 
other  varieties  of  Mulberry,  which  thrive  so  well  in 
South  Hants,  none  such  presents  itself  in  our  eastern 
colonies.  Already  a  company  is  formed  in  Guernsey, 
and  many  private  individuals  are  trying  to  carry  out 
the  growth  of  silk.  May  their  success  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  devoted  itself  in 
the  cause  of  national  industry.  A  Subscriber. 

Premature  Decay  in  Growing  Larch  Trees.—  A 
friend  having  occasion  to  cut  down  a  few  Larch  trees 
in  an  old  plantation,  was  surprised  at  finding  several  of 
them  more  or  less  rotten  at  the  core.  Utterly  unable 
to  account  for  this,  he  proceeded  to  try  if  the  defect 
extended  to  other  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  planta- 
tion, and  the  result  was,  that  out  of  every  six  trees  he 
felled  one  was  diseased  at  the  heart.  The  plantation  in 
question  is  on  a  declivity  ;  the  soil  is  sandy,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  Larch,  as  well  as  most  trees, 
particularly  evergreens.  The  Larch  trees  in  this  wood 
are  50  years  old  and  upwards — fine,  well-grown  trees  ; 
they  do  not  seem  to  stand  too  thickly  together  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  their  lower  branches,  they 
are  many  of  them  2  feet  through,  some  feet  from  the 
butt.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  cause  of  this 
disease  ?  The  specimen  I  have  enclosed  is  remarkable 
as  being  from  a  tree  which  is  the  only  one  in  which, 
apparently,  the  disease  has  not  commenced  at  the  core, 
which  was  perfectly  sound,  at  least  to  the  superficial 
observer.  In  all  others  the  core  was  evidently  the  first 
part  affected,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opiuion  on 
this  curious  circumstance,  which  has  completely  baffled 
the  woodmen  of  this  neighbourhood,  Henry  Cooper 
Royle.  [This  is  a  case  of  what  is  called  the  rot  ia 
Larch,  The  mischief  is  done  by  a  dry-rot  fungus. 
The  cause  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,] 

Seedling  Russian  Violets. — A  gardener  named 
Schakell,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  city, 
has  been  fortunate  in  raising  a  seedling  from  the  old 
favourite,  the  Russian  Violet,  which  is  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  parent ;  of  much  more  robust  growth, 
equally  hardy,  a  profuse  bloomer,  larger  and  deeper 
coloured  flowers,  on  very  long  footstalks.  He  requested 
me  some  little  time  ago  to  bring  it  to  your  notice,  that 
a  favourable  report  from  you  might  make  it  generally 
known,  and  obtain  for  it  a  widely  extended  sale  ;  I 
forebore,  however,  until  I  saw  it  in  cultivation,  which 
I  have  now  had  an  opportunity,  in  comparison  with  the 
old  variety  and  with  the  same  cultivation  ;  have  found 
it  infinitely  superior  on  all  the  points  I  specified  in  the 
commencement  of  my  note,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  entirely  supersede  its  parent,  and  that  your  recom- 
mendation of  it  will  prove  very  satisfactory  to  the 
lovers  of  that  fragrant  flower,  and  ensure  to  the  grower 
a  full  remuneration.  I  enclose  two  or  three  blossoms, 
which  will  show  you  the  size  of  the  flower  and  the 
length  of  the  footstalk,  though  I  fear  they  will  arrive 
too  dry  to  form  any  judgment  of  its  other  merits.  They 
were  gathered  in  the  dark  from  a  plant  in  my  garden, 
and  a  more  unlikely  spot  for  good  cultivation  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  N.  U.  N.,  Bath.  [These  are 
certainly  very  fine  Violets,  and  we  must  add,  that  our 
correspondent,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  is  as  good  an 
authority  as  could  be  taken] 

Monstrous  Pine-apple In  cutting  a  black  Jamaica 

Pineapple  the  other  day,  I  found  to  my  astonishment 
that  the  crown,  which  was  a  fine  one,  was  showing 
fruit.  Is  this  a  common  occurrence  ?  [No.]  F.  Ward, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire. 

Galvanised  Wire  for  Fruit  Trees. — I  have  been 
recommended  to  adopt  galvanised  iron  wire  for 
training  fruit  trees  on,  and  would  deem  it  a  favour  if 
any  one  would  give  me  the  following  information : 
1st.  Has  it  b  ;en  generally  approved  of  2  2d,  Is  there 
any  objection  to  it  2  3d.  Is  it  better  than  nailing  the 
trees  to  the  walls  2  4th.  What  would  be  the  average 
duration  of  it,  if  properly  put  up.  J.  H.,  Dunglass. 

Bird's  Water  Purifier. — I  shall  feel  obliged  to  any 
readers  of  your  Paper,  who  can  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  merits  of  Bird's  Syphon  Water  Purifier ;  also 
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for  auy  remarks  oa  the  advaniages  aud  disadvantages 
of  the  syphon,  as  a  raiser  of  water,  the  material  it 
should  be  made  of,  &o.  M.  J.  [We  must  refer  our 
correspondent  to  our  own  experience,  as  recorded  at 
p.  696,  col.  6.] 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Churra  Poonji,  Khasiah  Hills,  Auff.2S,  1850.— I 
was  greatly  pleased  with  yourremarks  on  the  influence  of 
hot-house  growth,  &c.,  ou  the  colours  &e.,  of  plants  in  the 
Gard.  Chron.,  but  do  not  q^uite  follow  them  in  nature.  I 
am  sure  that  we  not  only  spoil  colours  but  organs  by  a 
choking  system  of  cultivation  ;  and  yetboth  here  and  in 
Sikkim  our  richest  coloured  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
deepest  woods,  expand  and  die,  thoush  the  sun  often 
does  not  appear  for  one  minute  for  10,  15,  and  eveu  26 
days  in  succession  !  Fi-ee  air,  of  course,  they  have 
plenty,  and  a  moderate  temperature.  The  colours  of 
the  Dendrobia  and  Cojlogynes  and  Vandas  are  as 
bright  at  home  as  here,  from  the  sunless  climate  com- 
mon to  both  localities  :  whereas  I  suppose  your  South- 
American,  Mexican,  &c.,  Orchids,  are  far  better  sup- 
plied with  sun-light  in  their  native  woods  than  in 
England,  and  hence  degenerate.  Hfre  500  inches 
(41  feet  and  more)  of  rain  fall  annually;  130  fell  last 
month  alone,  35  have  fallen  in  24  hours,  and  10  a-day 
for  16  days  in  succession.  I  have  compared  the  rain 
gauges,  and  used  both  my  own,  too,  (a  2-inch  and  a 
5  inch),  and  it  is  a  true  bill.  The  temperature  of 
Churra  is  very  uniform  during  the  summer  mouths  ; 
60^  to  80°,  and  for  days  together,  64°  to  70'  have  been 
the  extremes  of  this  month.  Often,  however,  when 
the  mists  clear,  the  temperature  rises  to  82°  in 
a  few  minutes ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  station 
)altitude  4000  feet),  hot  gusts  of  air  from  the 
guUeys  and  plains  below  are  driven  across  the  station, 
and  raise  the  thermometer  6°  or  8°  in  a  few  seconds. 
Hence  here,  as  in  all  hill  stations,  I  find  the  mean 
always  too  high,  if  taken  from  the  maximum  aud  mini- 
mum thermometers.  Very  transient  strong  heat  in  the 
day  (of  10°  above  the  average),  and  lasting  hut  for  a 
few  minutes,  is  a  common  phenomenon  ;  but  there  is  no 
check  to  this  by  a  temporary  extreme  of  cold  in  the 
night ;  for  the  12  hours  of  day  the  thermometer  will 
range  between  68°  and  70°  for  11  of  them,  and  rise  to 
82°  during  the  1 2th.  At  night  it  is  invariably  between 
64°  and  66°.  The  maximum  and  minimum  thermo- 
meters give  the  mean  of  64°  and  82°  for  that  of  the  24 
hours  ;  the  mean,  of  the  whole  24  hours  is,  of  course, 
widely  different.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  we  have 
no  known  means  of  ascertaining  either  the  amount  of  heat 
a  plant  requires  or  gets,  I  bury  a  thermometer  2  feet 
deep  wherever  I  go  ;  its  fluctuations  are  never  diurnal  ; 
one-tenth,  or  so,  every  three  days,  is  perhaps 
the  average  extreme.  I  thus  get  very  closely  the 
deci-eraents  of  temperature  for  small  elevations,  atid 
some  data  for  bottom-heat.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  air  1  have  never  attained  at  any  depth  down  to 
11  feet ;  and  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be  had  at  a  few  feet 
in  the  tropics  is  quite  erroneous.  The  temperature  of 
the  plant  (J.  e.,  of  its  juices)  is,  I  find,  materially  de 
pendent  on  that  of  the  soil  at  its  spongioles  ;  and  a  good 
large  unripe  Shaddock  on  the  tree  will  maintain  the 
same  temperiiture  (in  the  plains  of  India)  with  the 
thermometer  in  the  air  at  mid-day  at  llu°  and  at  mid- 
ni;iht  at  68°  ;  the  black  bulb  in  the  suu  at  150°,  and 
radiating  thermometer  at  night  at  58°,  with  plants  and 
fruits,Ineed  not say,fully  exposed  to  all  theirvicissitudes. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  could  detect  the  smallest  in- 
fluence on  vegetation  in  diminished  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. I  know  that  Baron  Humboldt  assumes  it,  and 
you  I  think  assent,  if  not  consent ;  but  a  comparison  of 
Arctic  vegetation  with  that  of  elevations  of  17,000  feet, 
where  literally  15  inches  of  pressure  are  removed, 
shows  no  difference  in  the  characters  or  habits  of  such 
pknts  as  are  common  to  both  regions  ;  it  certainly 
induces  no  peculiarity  of  vegetation,  or  there  would 
be  a  character  common  to  the  Alpines  of  India 
and  of  America  which  the  temperate  and  Arctic 
regions  should  not  shave  ;  but  though  the  Alpine 
floras  of  these  tropical  regions  widely  differ  from 
each  other,  they  are  both  Arctic  floras  in  the  greatest 
degree,  generically.  Again,  the  Cardamine  hirsuta,  or 
Capsella,  or  other  plain  plants  of  the  cold  weather  in 
India,  are  identical  with  the  same  species  of  the  Alpine 
summer.  What  variations  are  due  to  elevation  appear 
in  no  way  amenable  to  any  laws  of  diminished  pressure; 
and  I  could  illustrate  this  I  think  far  more  satisfactorily 
by  examples  taken  from  the  temporary  effects  of 
diminished  pressure  ou  man,  which  are  of  so  very  short 
a  duration,  and  from  those  of  domestic  and  wild  animals. 
I  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  slightest  effect  of 
diminished  pressure  on  vegetation,  direct,  of  course, 
I  mean.  Heat,  evaporation,  &c.,  are  the  active  causes 
dependent  on  pressure  in  a  great  degree,  and  the 
mechanical  composition  of  the  soil  is  another— not  the 
chemical,  that  I  can  discover,  except  in.  a  few  notorious 
instances.  J.  D.  Hooker. 


HoETicuLTORAL,  Nov  .  5 B.  Beande,  Esq.,  in  the 

chair.  J.  Knowles,  Esq.,  of  Trafford  Bank  House,  near 
Manchester,  sent  a  great  rarity,  in  the  shape  of  a  Bur- 
lingtonia,  from  Demerara,  It  was  in  a  rustic  basket, 
wliose  aides  were  covered  by  its  numerous  pendent, 
dense  sp.kea  of  beautiful  white  blossoms.  A  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  it.— Messrs.  Veitch  produced  a 
small  example  of  a  new  Coelogyne,  called  maculata,  one 
ot  those  charmmg  terrestrial  Orchids,  which  inhabit  the 


mountains  of  India  ;  also  a  handsome  specimea  of  the 
true  Calanthe  vestita,  for  which  a  worthless  variety, 
without  the  red  eye,  is  sometimes  sold,  and  a  small  bit 
of  a  Leschenaultia,  from  Swan  River.  A  certificate  of 
merit  was  awarded  for  the  Calanthe. — Mi'.  Hamp,  gr. 
to  J.  Thorne,  Esq.,  sent  Hippeastrum  aulicum,  and  a  nice 
exhibition  of  Epiphyllum  truneatum,  and  its  varieties, 
for  which  a  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. — The  great 
headed  Pimelea  (P.  macrocephala),  a  robust  stiff-grow- 
ing kind,  was  exhibited  in  a  small  state,  by  Messrs. 
Henderson,  of  Pine  Apple  Place  ;  and  a  seedling 
Pentstemon,  white  streaked  with  pink,  called  Salteri, 
by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith. 

Some  good  Fruit  was  exhibited,  Mr.  Bray,  gr,  to  E, 
Loiisada,  Esq,,  Sidmouth,  Devonshire,  received  a  Bank- 
sian Medal  for  ahandsomeProvidence Pine-apple, weigh- 
ing 11  lbs.  A  similar  award  was  also  made  to  Mr,  In- 
gram, gr,  to  her  Majesty  at  Frogmore,  for  two  finely- 
swelled  fruit  of  the  smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pine,  weigh- 
ing respectively  7  lbs.  8  oz,  and  7  lbs.  3  oz, — Queens, 
for  which  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded,  were 
furnished  by  Mr,  Watson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Tredwell,  of 
Norwood  ;  their  weights  were  respectively  4  lbs.  14  oz,, 

4  lbs,  4  oz.,  and  3  lbs.  12  oz Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  R,  W, 

Baker,  Esq,,  had  a  Providence  weighing  9  lbs.,  and  a 
bunch  of  Red  Hamburgh  (or  possibly  Black  Hamburgh 
badly  coloured)  weighing  4  lbs,  4  oz.  This  enormous 
bunch  was  perfectly  formed  in  all  respects,  quite  ripe, 
and  well  deserved  the  Certificate  of  Merit  which  v/as 
awarded  it, — Three  admirable  bunches  of  West's  St. 
Peter's  Grape,  weighing  1  lb.  14  oz.,  1  lb.  8  oz.,  and 
1  lb.  5  oz.,  wei-e  furnished  by  Mr.  Martin,  gr.  to  Sir  H. 
Fleetwood,  Bart.,  of  Hill-house,  Windsor  Forest  ;  the 
same  grower  also  sent  three  unripe  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  weighing  respectively  1  lb.  15  oz,, 
1  lb.  7  oz ,  and  1  lb.  5  oz,  A  Banksiau  Medal 
was  awarded  for  the  West's  St,  Peter's. — Mr.  For- 
syth, gr.  to  Viscount  Barrington,  exhibited  three 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  peculiarity  about 
which  was  that  they  had  been  ripened  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  greenhouse.  The  heaviest  bunch  weighed 
1  lb.  3  oz. ;  though  not  so  fine  as  if  they  had  been 
ripened  under  more  advantageous,  circumstances :  they 
were,  nevertheless,  fair  eatable  Grapes.  A  large 
basketful  of  the  same  variety  of  Grape,  possessing  a 
colour  like  that  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum,  came  from 
Mo.  Davis,  of  Oak  Hill,  East  Barnet,  to  whom  a  certi- 
ficate of  merit  was  awarded  ;  and  Mr.  Turner,  gr.  to 
W.  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Danesbury,  sent  examples  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  ripe  and  sweet  from  the  open  wall. 
It  was  stated  that  they  w«i'e  part  of  156  bunches 
ripened  by  the  same  Vine  this  year.  Specimens  of 
Marie  Louise,  and  of  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc  Pears 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak  Hill.  The  latter 
is  a  large  handsome  Pear,  said  to  be  equal  in  flavour  to 
the  Marie  Louise.  Nothing,  is  known  as  yet  of  its  capa- 
bilities as  a  standard;  but  it  was  stated  that  it  will  not 
grow  on  the  Q,aince  stock.  A  certificate  of  merit  was 
awarded  for  the  last  named  fruit.  French  Crab  Apples, 
the  produce  of  1849,  were  exhibited,  in  good  condition, 
by  tilr.  Milne,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Clare,  Mount  Shannon, 
Ireland,  A  dish  of  Matchless  Marrow  Peas,  sent  as  a 
proof  of  the  power  of  sulphur  in  destroying  mildew,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Fry,  gr,  to  Mrs.  Dent,  of  Manor  House, 
Leo,  Kent.  Mr.  Fry  stated,  that  at  one  period  of  their 
growth  they  were  seriously  attacked  with  mildew  ; 
sulphur  was  then  applied,  which  arrested  its  progress, 
and  the  Peas  have  since  grown  most  luxuriantly,  pro- 
ducing a  fair  crop,  considering  the  badness  of  the  season, 
and  the  low  temperature  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, 3°  of  frost  having  been  endured  by  them.  Among 
miscellaneous  subjects  was  a  number  of  drawings  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  flowers  and  fruit  executed  on  rice  paper, 
from  Mrs.  Dickens  of  Hereford-square,  Old  Bromp- 
ton.  These  were  satisfactory  examples  of  the  style 
of  art  to  which  they  belong,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ladies  present.  Fr»m  the  Garden  of  the 
Society  came  the  handsome  Deudrobiura  Gibsoni,  Stan- 
hopea  graveolens,  Epidendrum  fragrans,  the  Musk- 
scented  Angelonia  (A.  mosehata),  Ipomcea  fieifolia,  a 
gay  plant  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  greenish  white 
trumpet-flowered  Solandra  Ifevis,  the  old-fashioned 
Salviapulchelli, which  has  latelybeen  soldunderthe  false 
name  of  S.  elegans,  three  Cape  Heaths,  the  charming 
pale  violet  blossomed  Lyperia  pinnatiflda,  a  plant  which 
is  nearly  always  in  flower  ;  the  handsome  and  very 
curious  hybrid  Veronica  Andersonii,  some  Chrysan- 
themums, and  other  plants,  together  with  fruit  of  tlie 
Maria  Louise  Pear  from  a  wall,  and  the  following 
vegetables :  Oxalis  Deppei,  one  of  those  Mexican 
Wood- Sorrels,  whose  large  fleshy  fangs  or  I'oots  form 
an  inferior,  but,  under  some  circumstances,  a  useful 
accessory  to  the  table.  It  was  mentioned  that  the 
French  use  the  leaves  as  Sorrel,  which  they  say  have 
"  a  mild  flavour,  aud  are  easily  cooked."  Green  Winter 
Roman  Lettuce  (Laitue  Romaioa  Verte  d'Hiver),  a  new 
variety  of  Cos  Lettuce  received  from  M.  Vilmoriu,  of 
Paris.  Its  chief  merit  consists  in  its  hardiness,  which 
is  stated  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  brown,  Cos, 
which  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  colour. 

After  the  meeting  had  commenced,  some  very  fine 
Muscat  Grapes  were  produced  by  the  gardener  of  a 
gentleman  living,  we  believe,  near  Chertsey  ;  but  as  no 
entry  had  been  made  of  them,  and  no  memorandum  was 
left  by  the  exhibitor,  we  can  report  no  further  respeotiug 
them. 

LiNNEAN,,  Nov.  5. — The  President  in  the  chair.  The 
Secretary  read  a  list  of  w^rks  and  specimens  that  had 
been  preseutedsince  the  last  meeting  in  June.  Amongst 
the  last  was  a  collection  of  fruits  flrom  tho' East  Indies, 


by  J.  S.  Ralfs  Esq.,  consisting  of  some  rare  and  very 
fine  specimens.  A  collection  of  plants  from  the 
herbarium  of  the  late  Mr,  Griffith,  from  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company.  A  small  collection  of  plants 
from  the  river  Clarence,  collected  by  Mr,  Epps,  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Sowerby.  A  single  specimen 
of  Primula  imperialis,  also  of  a  rare  species  of  Viola 
from  Java,  collected  by  M,  Junghnhns,  and  presented  by 
M.  de  Vriese.  A  bust  of  the  Baron  Benjamin 
Delessert,  from  his  brother  M.  Franyois  Delessert. 
W.  Saunders  exhibited  specimens  of  Cyclamen  hederi- 
folium,  found  near  Hastings.  A  paper  was  read  from 
Captain  Champion,  on  some  new  species  of  the  family 
Ternstromiacese,  found  at  Hong  Kong.  Amongst  these 
he  described  three  new  species  of  Camellia,  a  new 
species  of  Eurya,  and  some  species  belonging  to  two  new 
genera,  Pentaphyla,  and  Ixioanthes  ;  also  a  new 
species  of  the  genus  Cleyera.  Some  of  these  plants 
possessed  very  beautiful  flowers,  and  gave  out  a 
delicious  fragrance,  and  were  well  adapted  for  culture 
in  England.  Mr.  Westwood  described  two  new  species 
of  Cerapterus,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Paussid^  from 
New  South  Wales.  Robert  Ellis  Esq,,  and  W,  H. 
Hallett,  Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Entomological,  November  4.  —  The  President  in 
the  cbairt  Mr,  Stevens  exhibited  several  cocoons  of 
a  species  of  Bombyx,  from  Columbia,  some  of  which 
contained  two  perfect  chrysalids,  Mr.  Shepherd  ex- 
hibited a  curious  specimen  cf  Nonagria  crassicornis, 
the  wings  on  one  side  being  male  and  on  the  opposite 
side  female,  and  the  body  and  antennse  being  male. 
Mr.  Stevens  also  exhibited  a  very  interesting  box  of 
specimens  illustrating  the  natural  history  of  numerous 
species  of  Australian  insects,  and  several  interesting 
Coleoptera,  including  the  Agasma  semicrudum,  re- 
cently described  by  Mr.  Newman  as  of  doubtful  affini- 
ties, but  which  Mr.  Westwood  stated  to  be  nearly  allied 
to  such  Heteromerous  genera  as  Cistela,  Ditylus,  Dryops, 
&c. — Mr.  J.  F.  Stephens  exhibited  a  unique  British 
specimen  of  Lycus  aurora,  taken  in  Perthshire  by  Mr. 
Weaver  ;  also  specimens  of  a  new  British  Tinea  (T» 
ochracea  ot  Tengstrom),  found  in  ants'  nests, — The  Pre- 
sident read  a  series  of  queries  on  the  habits  of  various 
British  insectSjforwarded  to  the  Society  by  M,  Blisson,and 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Sphinx  Celerio,  from 
Ipswich,  communicated  by  Mr,  Geo.  Ransome.  Mr.  P. 
Bond  read  a  notice  of  various  Lepidoptera,  the  larvae  of 
which  feed  on  the  common  Ivy,  including  Triphoena 
orbona  and  lanthlna,  Mormo  maura,  Ourapteryx  sam- 
bucaria,  Alois  repandaria,  Tortrix  Rosaua,  &c.  ;  and 
also  exhibited  specimens  of  various  moths  from  Vent- 
nor.  Isle  of  Wight,  including  Agrotis  lunigera  and  De- 
pressaria  cuprella.  Mr.  W.  F.  Evans  presented  some 
specimens  of  musquitoes  from  Great  Slave  Lake,  cap- 
tured on  the  2tJth  June  last,  by  oue  of  the  expeditions 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  An  article  by  Mr. 
James  Eames  was  read  on  a  black- headed  maggot,  which 
destroys  cropsof  Cloverby  eating  the  hearts  of  the  plants. 
A  paper  was  also  read  by  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  containing  descriptions  of  various  remarkable 
lai'ge  corn  beetles  from  Australasia,  accompanied  by 
two  plates,  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  author. 
Also  a  memoir  by  Mr.  C.  Hewitson,  Esq.,  on  some 
beautiful  new  species  of  exotic  butterflies,  accompanied 
by  a  plate,  also  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  author  ; 
af-id,  likewise,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Westwood,  containing 
descriptions  of  new  species  of  Evaniidae,  being  a  sup- 
plemeut  to  his  memoir  on  that  family,  published  in  the 
Society's  Transactions. 


The  Sugar  Planter's  Manual,   being  a  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  obtaining  Sugar  from  the  Sugar-cane.  By  W. 
J.  Evans,  M.D,,  8vo,  pp.  244.     London,  1847.         *■ 
The  Practical  Sugar  Planter ;  a  complete  Account  of 
the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  the  Sugar  Cane, 
By  Leonard  Wi'ay.     8vo,  pp.  415.     London,  1848. 
The    Manufacture  of   Sugar  in  the  Colonies   and  at 
Home,   chemically  considered.     By   John    ScofferUj 
M.B.,  8vo,  pp.  160.     London,  1849. 
Copies  of  Report  and  Correspondenae  on  the  subject  of 
Dr.  John  Scoffern's  Patent  for  Refining  Siujar,  pre- 
sented to   Parliament,   lith  August,   1850.     Folio, 
pp.  18. 
From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  cnltivation  of 
the  Sugar-cane,  it  is  plain  that  great  loss  is  occasioned 
by   want   of  due   attention   to  the  time  and  mode  of 
cutting  ;  instead  of  endeavouring  to   obtain  the  largest 
quantity  ot  pure  saccharine  juice,  the  planter  has  his 
attention  drawn  aside  to  other  objects,  and  has  to  make 
that,  which    should    be    his   first   care,  dependent  on 
other  considerations,  such  as  weather,  fuel,  manure,  &e. 
By  employing  the  dried  megass  or  crushed  canes  as 
fuel,  two  very  serious  evils  are  occasioned,  not  merely, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  does  the  Sugar  manufac- 
turer lose  from  one-quarter  to  nearly  half  the  Sugar 
which  his  canes  contain,  because  he  crushes  them  im- 
perfectly, fearing  to  injure  their   value  as  fuel  if  he 
thoroughly  presses  them  ;  but  he  likewise  becomes  de- 
pendent on  the  weather  in  a  manuer  that  one  would 
hardly,  at  first,  have  thought  of.     As  soon  as  the  cane 
juice  is  obtained  it  must  be  at  once  heated,  and  evapo- 
ration commenced,  or  fermentation  will  take  place  and 
the    Sugar   will   be   lost ;   hence   tho   mill   is   not   set 
at   work   for    the   extraction  of   the   juice,  when  the 
weather     is     showery,     because     then     the    megasa 
could  not   be   dried,   and   there    would    not    be    fuel 
to  heat   the  juice  !    This  arrangement   can  only  be 
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carried  on  in  fine  dry  weather,  when  a  few  hours'  ex- 
posure to  tile  hot  sun  is  sufficient  to  render  the  megaas 
dry  enough  to  burn.  Speaking  of  this  most  wasteful 
practice,  Mr.  Wray  says,  "  Often  from  50  to  80  acres 
of  canes  are  fit  to  cut,  and  even  a  portion  spoiling,  when 
rain  seta  in,  and  effectually  prevents  the  cane  trash 
being  dried  ;  consequently  the  mill  must  be  stopped, 
however  disastrous  the  delay  may  be.  Sotnetimea  the 
planter  keeps  a  number  of  men  working  near  the  mill- 
yard  on  purpose  to  liouse  the  trash  in  case  of  a  sudden 
shower.  A  bright  sun  is  shining,  of  which  he  takes  ad- 
vantage to  spread  out  his  trash  ;  a  cloud  thre,atens, 
and  in  a  moment  all  hands  are  called  ;  a  few  drops  fall, 
and  the  cloud  passes  off ;  it  is  a  false  alarm,  and  the 
people  retire  to  their  employments.  Again  another 
cloud,  and  another  gathering,  only  to  disperse  as  before, 
for  the  cloud  has  passed.  But  once  again  it  threatens  ; 
a  few  drops  fall  ;  all  hands  are  called  in  haste  ;  they 
run  from  every  point,  but,  alas  !  too  late.  Every  sugar- 
boiler,  every  domestic  even  is  pressed  into  service,  but 
all  in  vain  ;  the  rain  comes  down  in  torrents,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  trash  is  as  thoroughly  soaked  as 
if  it  had  been  steeped  in  a  pond.  As  a  few  days'  sun 
are  required  to  repair  this  mischief,  the  mill  stops  ;  the 
cane-cutters  are  put  to  other  work,  the  manufacture  is 
suspended,  and  injury  in  many  respects  done  to  the 
estate."  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
ill-arranged  system  of  things  than  this;  but,  if  it  is 
almost  surprising  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  can  be 
profitably  carried  on  in  such  a  slovenly  and  imperfect 
manner,  our  surprise  must  be  increased  when  we  remem- 
ber that  all  this  may  be  easily  prevented  by  the  importa- 
tion of  fuel,  and  by  adopting  such  other  expedients  as 
may  render  the  sugar-manufacturer  independent  of 
megass  as  fuel.  The  real  obstacle  would  appear  to  be, 
not  the  difficulty  of  providing  him  with  cheap  and 
abundant  fuel,  but  rather  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  old 
custom,  which  makes  him  regard  the  method  of  his 
predecessors,  however  inconvenient  and  expensive,  as 
incapable  of  improvement,  and  leads  him  to  consider 
all  alterations  as  necessarily  leading  to  loss  and  ruin. 

Though,  generally  speaking,  a  large  quantity  of  the 
sweet  juice  of  the  cane  is  lost  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  the  pressers  sometimes,  anxious  to  obtain 
as  ^much  fluid  as  they  can  from  the  cane,  press  the 
lower  part  as  well  as  the  green  tops,  together  with  the 
ripe  part  of  the  eaue.  This,  which  appears  to  be  chiefly 
donej  in  the  case  of  contract  work,  is  a  most  mis- 
chievous custom  ;  it  is  even  worse  than  pressing  to- 
gether ripe  and  unripe  canes,  but  it  leads  to  the  same 
evil  consequences.  The  lower  part  of  the  cane  contains 
a  good  deal  of  sap,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  generally  more  or 
less  decayed  and  worm-eaten,  contains  very  little  sugar, 
and  ia  usually  sour  ;  the  juice,  theiefore,  which  it 
yields  in  the  mill,  so  far  from  being  of  any  value,  or 
adding  to  the  produce  of  sugar,  serves  merely  to 
adulterate  it,  and  increase  the  labour  of  purifying  it, 
rendering  it  even  more  prone  to  charge  and  spoil  than 
it  naturally  is.  The  juice  of  the  green  tops,  though 
perhaps  cot  already  in  a  state  of  incipient  decompo- 
sition, like  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  canes,  contains 
very  Utile  sugar,  and  a  large  quantity  of  impurity.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  purer 
the  cane  juice  is,  and  the  more  sugar  it  contains,  the 
easier  will  be  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  it,  and  the 
less  loss  will  it  sustain  in  the  process  of  evaporation  and 
concentration.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
average  quantity  of  sugar  in  cane  juice  is  about  18  per 
cent.,  but  in  mills  where  only  ripe  cane  is  crushed,  and 
where  some  care  is  bestowed  in  its  selection  and  manage- 
ment, juice  containing  fully  22  per  cent,  of  sugar  is 
obtained,  and  it  has  occasionally  been  procured  con- 
taining as  much  as  25  per  cent.,  or  one  quarter  of  its 
weight,  of  sugar. 

:  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  manufacturing  sugar,  those 
physiological  priucijjles  on  which  the  formation  and 
secretion  of  sugar  depend  are  often, recklessly  set  aside ; 
a  result  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  the  want  of  a  little 
consideration.  _  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  great  many 
of  the  evils  which  tend  to  depress  this  very  important 
branch  of  colonial  manufacture,  arise  out  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  sugar  estates  are  too  often  managed,  or 
rather  mismanaged  ;  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  agent 
or  attorney  being  quite  independent  of  the  real  interest 
of  the  estate,  and  indeed  very  often  leading  him  to  do 
the  worst  possible  things  ;  a  fact  which  is  rendered  still 
more  fatal  in  its  results,  because  it  is  no  one's  interest 
to  point  out  the  evils,  or  suggest  a  remedy  to  those  most 
concerned,  and  best  able  to  correct  such  abuses.  Some 
of  these  effects  are  well  exposed  by  Dr.  Evans  and 
Mr.  Wray. 

The  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  is  a  solution  of  sugar,  in 
water,  containing  a  small  and  variable  quantity  of  other 
organic  substances,  which  usually  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  about  one  hundredth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  sugar  itself.  These  substances  are  necessarily 
regarded  as  impurities  by  the  sugar  manufacturer,  their 
rapid  and  complete  separation  is  the  chief  object  which 
he  has  in  view  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  operation  of 
sugar-boiling;  may  be  said  chiefly  to  depend  on  the 
separation  of  the  azotised  matters  which  the  cane  juice 
naturally  contains.  Remembering  the  object  for  which 
sugar  is  formed  by  the  cane,  namely,  to  assist  in  the 
future  growth  of  the  plant,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
before  cane  sugar  can  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a 
plant,  it  must  undergo  a  certain  chemical  change  and 
pass  into  the  state  of  grape  or  nncrystallisable  sugar,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  office  of  the  az'jlieed 
matters  which  the  cane  juice  contains.  Referring 
again  to  the  jcompositioa  jof  a  seed,  we  see  that  iu  it  a 


quantity  of  starch  is  deposited,  to  serve  as  food  for  the 
future  embryo  plant ;  but  as  a  plant  is  unable  to  feed 
upon  that  substance  in  its  ordinary  and  insoluble  form, 
means  must  also  be  provided  to  ensure  the  conversion 
of  this  insoluble  starch  into  soluble  grape  sugar,  &e., 
at  the  proper  time,  when  the  seed  begins  to  germi- 
nate. These  kinds  of  changes  are  always  effected 
in  plants  by  the  presence  and  agency  of  azotised 
matter.  It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  those  singular 
substances,  gluten  and  albumen,  to  cause  the  con- 
version of  the  various  forms  of  organic  matter  into 
each  other ;  and  it  is  always  found  that  when  any  sub- 
stance is  elaborated  and  stored  up  by  a  plant  for  future 
use,  if  the  matter  so  deposited  is  in  an  insoluble  or  in- 
active state,  a  portion  of  either  gluten  or  albumen  is 
formed  at  the  same  time,  ready  to  act  as  a  ferment 
whenever  it  may  be  required,  and  able  with  facility  to 
bring  the  non-azotised  substances  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, into  a  soluble  and  active  condition. 

The  chemical  nature  of  gluten  and  albumen,  for  they 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  some  respects,  is  very 
remarkable  ;  it  may  be  very  well  studied  in  the  germi- 
nation of  a  seed.  'The  starch  which  the  seed  contains 
is  brought  into  a  soluble  state  by  the  action  of  the 
diastase  or  decomposing  azotised  matter  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  it.  So  long  as  the  seed  is  dry,  and  the 
ingress  of  air  is  prevented,  the  azotised  matters  remain 
perfectly.qniescent,  and  are  unable  to  act  on  the  starch ; 
when,  however,  the  seed  is  placed  in  those  conditions 
which  are  favourable  to  germination,  the  seed  becomes 
softened,  air  gets  admitted,  the  azotised  matter  is  oxi- 
dised and  begins  to  change,  and  then  acquires  the 
power  iu  turn  of  acting  on  the  starch,  in  the  manner  of 
a  ferment,  and  caasing  its  conversion  into  soluble  matters 
fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  plant.  In  all 
cases,  however,  where  azotised  and  non-azotised  ox'ganic 
matters  are  associated  together,  no  change  can  take 
place,  without  the  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 
Tile  formation  of  Raisins  and  similar  dried  fruits 
illustrates  this  fact  well.  Grapes  contains  sugar  and 
azotised  matter,  but  so  long  as  the  latter  is  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  air,  it  undergoes  no  change  ;  when 
the  Grapes  are  crushed,  and  thin  juice  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air,  the  azotised  matter  immediately  begins  to 
decompose,  and  the  whole  juice  is  soon  in  a  state  of 
fermentation.  So  long  as  the  skin  remains  entire,  the 
azotised  matter  is  inactive  ;  the  fruit  may  be  dried, 
but  no  chemical  change  takes  place.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
are  injured  and  begin  to  decompose,  as  soon  as  they  are 
bruised,  or  their  skin  punctured.  This  effect  is  mainly 
caused  by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen  on  the 
gluten  and  albumen  which  they  contain. 

Now  precisely  similar  effects  may  be  observed  in  the 
juice  of  the  Sugar-cane  ;  so  long  as  the  azntised  matters 
which  the  cane  contains  are  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  air,  they  remain  inactive,  and  undergo  no 
change.  As  soon  as  the  juice  is  expressed,  by  passing 
through  the  mill,  the  soluble  azo'dssd  matters  which 
exist  in  the  cane,  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  air,  oxidation  commences,  and  they  are  directly  able 
to  act  on  the  sugar,  inducing  a  kind  of  fermentation, 
and,  consequently,  causing  the  destruction  of  a  portion 
of  the  sugar  which  the  juice  contains.  In  speaking  of 
the  composition  of  cane-j  uice ,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar 
obtained  from  it,  we  sometimes  find  it  stated  that  it 
yields  so  much  crystallisable  sugar,  and.  so  much 
molasses,  or  nncrystallisable  sug,ir  ;  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the  sugar 
formed  by  the  cane,  and  which  exists  in  fresh  cane-juice, 
as  it  runs  from  the  mill,  is  in  the  state  of  pure  cane  or 
crystallisable  sugar  ;  the  molasses  obtained  during  the 
evaporation  of  the  juice,  is  not  uncrystallisable  sugar 
which  originally  existed  iu  the  cane-juice,  but  is  entirely 
formed  during  that  procoFS,  and  results  from  the  de- 
struction of  a  proportionate  quantity  of  crystallisable 
sugar,  consequent  on  the  presence  of  "  ferment,"  expo- 
sure to  too  high  a  temperature,  and  other  defects  in  the 
manufacture. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  sugar-boiler  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  pi-operties  of  the 
azotised  matters  of  the  Sugar-cane,  and  should  know  the 
manner  in  which  different  substances  act  upon  them, 
especially  in  increasing  or  diminishing  their  tendency 
to  change.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  upon  this  very 
important  point,  the  information  placed  before  them  is 
for  the  most  part  very  defective.  Mr.  Wray,  for  in- 
stance, who  has  entered  into  considerable  details 
respecting  the  concentration  of  its  syrup,  has  evidently 
but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature 
of  these  substances,  and  this  renders  all  his  subsequent 
reasonings  and  theoretical  deductions  of  comparatively 
little  value.  Thus  he  confounds  together  under  one 
name,  glutSn  and  albumen,  observing  that  the  planter 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  they  are  '*  one  and  the 
same  substance  ;"  a  statement  which  necessarily  leads 
him  into  a  variety  of  difficulties,  as  he  has  subsequently 
to  explain  the  coagulation  of  vegetable  albumen  by 
heat,  which  is  a  very  simple  and  intelligible  effect,  as 
being  the  precipitation  of  gluten,  in  consequence  of  the 
expulsion  by  heat  of  some  volatile  acid  which  previously 
held  it  in  solution.  It  is  enough  to  mention  this  error, 
and  to  add  that  the  author  speaks  throughout  of  gluten 
containing  nitrogen  iu  the  form  of  ammonia,  which  may 
be  expelled  from  it  in  variiius  ways,  to  show  that  we 
must  not  expect  much  chemical  assistance  from  him, 
in  explaining  the  operations  or  removing  the  difficulties 
of  the  sugar  manufacturer.  When  gluten,  or  albumen 
either,  decomposes,  ammonia  is  formed  as  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  decomposition  ;  nitrogen  is  a  necessary  con- 
stituent of  both  these  substances,  but  they  cannot  contain 


ammoni;*.  When  scientidc  terms  are  incorrectly  em- 
ployed iu  the  explanation  of  any  subject,  their  use  does 
more  harm  than  good. 

The  fresh  j  uice  of  the  Sugar-cane  is,  as  may  readily 
be  supposed,  extremely  liable  to  undergo  chemical  de- 
composition, and  there  are  several  distinct  changes  or 
modifications  which  may  take  place  ;  all  in  the  first  in- 
stance depending  on  the  presence  of  decomposing 
azotised  matter.  The  first  of  these  changes  is  the  viscous 
fermentation,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  passing  into  a  kind 
of  gum,  the  juice  becoming  turbid  and  ropy,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  loses  its  sweetness.  This  change 
seldom  proceeds  long  alone,  before  a  second  fermenta- 
tion is  also  brought  on  ;  this  is  either  the  lactic,  or  the 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentation  ;  the  one  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  the  other  in  that  of  vinegar 
or  acetic  acid  ;  but  iu  either  case  the  resulting  acid  ig 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  of  the  j  uice.  The 
cane  juice  is  either  allowed  to  run  from  the  mill  into 
a  cistern  or  cold  receiver  to  settle,  or  as  i?,  in  fact, 
generally  the  case,  it  is  at  once  run  into  the  clarifier,  a 
large  flat  circular  copper,  holding  from  300  to  500 
gallons  of  juice.  In  this  the  juice  is  rapidly 
heated  to  about  HO",  when  a  small  quantity  of 
slaked  lime,  or  milk  of  lime,  is  added.  The  exact 
time  of  adding  it,  the  mode  iu  which  it  is  added,  and 
the  quantity  used,  is  very  variable ;  it  depends  in  part 
on  the  quality  of  the  juice,  and  the  sugar-boiler  judges 
for  each  operation  how  much  lime  will  be  required. 
The  whole  is  then  well  stirred  up,  brought  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point,  when  the  fire  is  extinguished  ;  a  thick 
scum  forms  on  the  surface,  a  quantity  of  impurities  sub- 
sides, the  liquid  becomes  clear,  and  is  then  drawn  off 
into  the  principal  copper  or  boiler. 

In  these  preliminary  purifying  operations,  a  number 
of  different  objects  have  to  be  atiained  ;  not  merely  are 
various  insoluble  substances  which  the  juice  always  con- 
tains to  be  separated,  but  at  the  same  time  various  other 
vegetable  principles,  previously  in  a  soluble  form,  are 
to  be  rendered  insoluble  and  precipitated.  As  may  be 
expected,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  juice  is  obtained, 
it  always  has  a  small  portion  of  the  woody  fibre  and 
cellular  tissue  of  the  cane  diffused  throughout  it ;  a  por- 
tion of  this  subsides  when  it  ia  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cold  receiver,  previously  to  being  run  into  the  clari- 
fiers  ;  but  the  juice  can  never  be  wholly  cleared  by 
standing  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  it  to  the 
clarifiers  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
chance  of  loss  from  the  commendemeut  of  fermen- 
tation. If  these  substances  were  the  only  impuri- 
ties contained  in  the  juice,  they  might  certainly 
be  removed  by  filtration,  but  they  are  ia  fact  only  of 
secondary  importance,  as  compared  with  the  azotisel 
matters  which  are  iu  a  soluble  form,  and  the  decom- 
position of  which  would  be  considerably  accelerated  by 
any  operation  that  would  cause  the  juice  to  be  more 
lally  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  proceed  with  the  purification  and  evapo- 
ration of  the  cane  juice  as  rapidly  as  possible,  not 
merely  because  the  longer  the  juice  is  suffered  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  air  the  greater  danger  is  there  of  its  being 
injured  ;  but  also  because,  as  the  crushing  of  the  canes 
goes  on,  the  mill  continues  to  supply  a  large  quantity  of 
juice,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  receiver  and 
clarifier  should  be  quickly  emptied,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  fresh  juice  as  fast  as  it  is  pressed  out.  Th© 
sugar-boiler  in  t!ie  first  place  endeavours  to  separate  the 
azotised  substances,  because  they  are  the  most  impor- 
tant impurity  of  the  juice,  and  because  their  precipita- 
tion causes  the  immediate  separation  of  all  the  other 
impurities,  which  are  mechanically  suspended  in  the 
cane  juice  ;  they  act  in  fact  like  the  clarifying  liquid, 
or  finings,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wine. 


Miscellaneous. 

Locusts  in  Savoy. — On  the  25th  of  June  in  the 
present  year  some  locusts  appeared  in  Savoy  ;  they  were 
at  that  time  without  wings,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
larva  state,  which  tends  to  confirm  the  observations  of 
certain  gentlemen,  who  assert  they  saw  them  in  small 
numbers  last  year.  The  larvae  observed  towards  the 
end  of  June  covered  the  right  bank  of  the  Itere,  about 
500  jards  from  the  village  of  Po,  near  the  town  of  St. 
Pierre  d'Albigny.  They  advanced  slowly,  and  spread 
over  the  gravel  and  rugged  atones  of  the  bank,  swimming 
across  the  pools  and  water-courses  which  they  en- 
countered. They  remained  here  about  tliree  weeks  ; 
they  theu  underwent  their  last  trausformatiim,  and  ac- 
quired wings  ;  they  subsequently  dispersed  after  a 
severe  storm  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  July.  On 
the  2d  of  August  some  were  picked  up  at  Chambe'ry, 
and  on  the  4tli  they  were  found  even  at  Aix.  On  the 
26th  of  July,  when  MM.  Genin  and  Bonjeau  first  ob- 
served them,  they  were  nearly  all  winged  ;  there  were 
but  few  larvce.  They  were  dispersed  over  the  right 
bank  of  the  Isere,  covering  a  space  of  from  3000  to 
4000  yards  long  by  about  500  wide.  The  earth  passed 
over  by  them  was  strewed  with  their  excrements,  which, 
in  form  and  colour,  resembled  grains  of  corn.  A  che- 
mical analysis  of  the  excrements  showed  them  to  be 
composed  of  the  woody  matter  of  the  plants  over  which 
the  insects  hud  passed.  The  damage  dune  is  fortunately 
not  great  ;  it  is  estimated  by  MM.  Genin  and  Bonjeau 
at  one-half  of  the  marsh  plants,  one-hundredth  part  o| 
Maize  seed,  and  one- twentieth  of  the  leaves  of  the  same 
plant  ;  other  plants  suffered  little.  The  locust  appears-, 
to  be  the  CEdipoda  migratoria  ;  it  has  not  been  known 
to  have  visited  Savoy  before.  The  specimens  of  it  to  be 
found  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Sa/Voy  were 
obtained  from  Algiers. — Gompies  Rendus. 
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Grape  Mudew.  —  'Wnh  resptct  to  the  memoir  ot 
Dr.  Maria  (published  in  the  «  Comptea  Rendua  "  for  last 
September,  and  translated  at  our  p.  G13),  on  the 
disease  which  attacks  Grapes,  M.  Gutrio-Meaeville 
observes  that  it  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  species 
of  fungus  which  grows  upon  several  different  plants 
(Pansies,  Rose-trees,  Sainfoins,  Siuapis,  Polygonum, 
Vines,  &c.),  is  in  every  case  one  and  the  same 
individual.  According  to  the  observatioDS  of  the  latter 
j;entlema'j,  made  for  a  period  of  years  ia  the  south  of 
France,  Hie  fungi  which  attack  certain  plants  and 
mildew  them  are  not  in  every  case  identical.  He  has 
had  occasion  to  study  a  disease  of  Sainfoin,  completely 
analogous  to  that  of  the  A^ine,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
caused  by  Oidium  erysiphoides  (Fries),  which  is 
different  from  0.  leuconium  and  0.  Tuckeri.  M. 
Guirin-Meneville  never  saw  0.  erysiphoides  on  Grapes, 
although  some  beds  of  diseased  Sainfoin  were  io  contact 
with  rows  of  Grapes.  'M,  Marie  adds  to  the  list  of 
plants  attacked  by  O.  leuconium  previously  given  by 
him,  the  following  :  Plantago  major,  Scandix  pecten, 
Polygonum  aviculare.  Ranunculus  philonotls,  Lamium 
album,  L.  purpureum,  BiUota  nigra,  Sinapis  nigra, 
Erysimum  officinale,  Thlaspi  Bursa-paatoris,  Piaum 
sativum,  Tragopogon  porrifolium,  Cucurbita  Pepo, 
Cucumis  sativus,  Acer  Pseudo-Platanus. —  Comptes 
Sendus. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

%(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Orchidaceous  Plants. — To  assist  such  of  these  plants 
as  have  completed  their  growth  in  going  quietly  to  rest, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept  gradually 
cooler  ;  or  perhaps  it  will  generally  be  more  convenient 
to  remove  them  to  a  cooler  house.  A  situation  some- 
thing like  that  in  which  Cactuses  are  wintered  will  be 
very  suitable,  taking  care,  however,  never  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  fall  below  45°  for  general  species.  Some 
few  will  endure  a  lower  temperature  uniujured,  but 
these  are  exceptions.  At  the  same  time  excess  of  damp 
must  be  studiously  avoided  by  carefulness  in  watering, 
and  by  admitting  sufficient  air  to  dry  up  and  expel  the 
superabundant  moisture.  Let  the  roof-sashea  be  made 
perfectly  clean,  that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  impeded 
as  little  as  possible  ;  but  while  the  house  is  under  cool 
treatment  in  winter  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  the 
tender  species  to  hang  too  near  the  glass,  as  the  tem- 
perature there  is  more  liable  to  variation,  and  the 
foUage  of  the  evergreen  varieties  is  often  injured 
thereby.  Let  drip  be  carefully  guarded  against,  for  if 
it  fall  tipon  the  roots  of  the  plants,  it  will  injure,  if  not 
destroy  them  ;  or  it  will  excite  them  into  growth, 
which  ia  scarcely  less  objectionable.  Dendrobiums, 
JRenantheras,  Coelogynes,  &c.,  should  now  be  removed 
to  a  cool  dry  house,  to  prepare  them  for  flowering.  Any 
plants  which  are  unfortunately  producing  young  growths 
out  of  their  natural  season  should  be  placed  at  the 
warmer  end  of  the  house,  but  the  temperature  even 
there  must  be  very  moderate,  as  the  object  is  not  to 
stimulate  them,  but  merely  to  keep  them  in  such  a  state 
©f  gradual  progression  as  shall  prevent  their  perishing. 
FORCrNQ  DEPARTMENT. 

Pineries. — Furnishing  bottom-heit  by  means  of  hot 
water  has  made  the  management  of  Pines  during  winter 
so  simple  a  matter,  that  a  very  brief  space  will  suffice 
to  give  all  the  necessary  directions.  The  moderate 
bottom-heat  required  to  keep  them  in  a  gentle  growing 
state,  and  top-heat,  laden  with  any  required  degree  of 
moisture,  and  sufificient  to^allow  of  the  free  admission  of 
air,  are  given  with  equal  facility.  The  amount  of 
moisture  raised  within  the  pit  must  never  be  very  great 
at  this  season,  and  the  slightest  excess  in  this  respect 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against  during  dull  or  foggy 
weather.  Where  dung,  leaves,  and  tan  are  still  the 
materials  employed  to  furnish  the  necessary  amount  of 
top  or  bottom-heat,  the  impossibility  of  suddenly  in- 
creasing or  decreising  its  power,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular requirement  of  the  weather,  render  it  a  neces- 
sary precaution  to  keep  up  a  stronger  heat  than  is 
generally  wanted,  and  to  moderate  it  in  warm  weather 
by  a  freer  admission  of  air,  that  there  may  be  less 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  temperature  when  a  sudden 
change  takes  place.  Ia  pits  where  such  means  are 
used,  air,  by  back  ventilation,  must  at  all  times  be 
more  liberally  furnished,  to  allow  the  exhalations  to 
escape.  When  there  is  evidence  of  a  decline  in  the 
bottom  temperature,  let  a  little  fresh  tan  be  pushed 
in  amongst  the  pots,  and  even  over  their  rims.  In 
such  cases  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  old  surfacing  material,^before  the  new  is  put  in. 
These  matters  must  be  done  by  very  careful  workmen, 
without  going  amongst  the  plants,  that  the  leaves  be  not 
damaged ;  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  health  and 
appearance  of  the  plants  than  mutilating  their  foliage. 
Forcing  Pits — Insure  a  sufificient  supply  of  Rhubarb, 
Seakale,  and  Asparagus,  by  introducing  successions  at 
regular  intervals,  according  to  the  supply  required,  and 
the  quantity  of  plants  to  meet  it.  In  selecting  Seakale 
plants,  take  thoae  first  which  showed  the  earliest  indi- 
cation of  ripeness,  by  casting  their  foliage.  If  a  frame 
or  pit  with  glass  lights  can  be  spared  for  Asparagus,  it 
13  much  more  tender  and  delicate  than  when  grown  in  a 
dark  place  ;  they  should,  therefore,  when  their  shoots 
^pear  above  ground,  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible. 
We  force  this  favourite  vegetable  in  frames,  which, 
during  summer,  are  occupied  by  Melons.  The  bottom, 
neat,  produced  by  hot-water  pipes,  is  turned  on  very 
Moderately  at  first,  and  afterwards  gradually  increased, 
after  the  roots  are  fairly  in  motion.     A  portion  of  the 


stock  ot  these  three  vegetables  should  be  mulched  over 
with  some  decayed  litter  aa  soon  as  possible,  that  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  earth  may  be  retained,  and  the 
roots  thus  kept  in  action  ;  and  also  that  they  may  be 
lifted  at  any  time,  as  the  mulching  will  prevent  the 
ground  being  frozen. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRaBBERIES. 
All  possible  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  few 
shrubs  which  flower  during  winter,  such  as  Laurus- 
tinus.  Erica  carnea,  Polygala  Charopebuxus,  Menziesia, 
and  others.  The  display  may  be  materially  assisted  by 
a  judicious  selection  of  variegated  plants,  the  gold  and 
silver  tinta  of  which  contrast  prettily  with  the  general 
dark  green,  and  at  a  short  distance  they  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  flowering  plants.  Early  flowering  her- 
baceous plants  may  be  planted  near  the  ontsides,  and 
still  nearer  to  the  edge  belts  or  patches  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocus,  and  other  bulbs  may  be  planted.  We 
presume  the  reserve  garden  contains,  amongst  other 
useful  stuff,  a  nice  stock  of  Wallflowers,  Primroses  of 
various  colours,  &c.  ;  these  should  be  made  the  most 
of.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  very  near  the  out- 
side, and  when  in  patches  the  places  should  be  marked 
with  stout  pegs  made  ef  Oak  lath  ;  these  precautions  will 
render  them  less  liable  to  be  disturbed  when  the  opera- 
tions of  digging  or  forking,  planting  or  removing,  are 
going  on.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we  make  use  of  a 
choice  selection  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  Pernettya  raucronata,  Gaul- 
theria,  Tree  Box,  &c.  These  are  removed  with  good 
balls  of  earth,  and  in  spring  are  returned  to  their 
places  in  the  reserve  garden.  In  addition,  we  take  care 
to  have  a  constant  succession  coming  on  of  various 
sizes,  so  that  when  any  of  them  are  grown  too  large  for 
the  purpose  they  are  finally  planted  out  in  appro- 
priate clumps. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
The  florist's  labours  are  now  becoming  comparatively 
light.  Tulips  safely  bedded  ;  Dahlias  out  of  the  ground, 
properly  labelled  ;  Carnations  and  Picotees  potted  off, 
and  in  their  winter  quarters ;  Auriculas  and  Polyan- 
thuses taken  equal  care  of ;  Pansies  and  Pinks  planted 
in  the  situations  where  they  are  to  bloom,  with  others 
in|pots  as  a  reserve  for  any  casualties  which  may  occur 
in  the  winter  ;  all  this  would  be  the  result  of  the  ama- 
teur's labours,  if  attention  has  been  paid  to  our  repeated 
cautions.  We  hope  such  is  the  case,  and  we  must 
further  observe  that  now  regular  attention  must  be  paid 
to  plants  iu  pots  ;  the  labour  is  not  much  ;  it  is  regu- 
larity that  ia  principally  required  in  looking  after  their 
necessities.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  that  the  drainage 
of  an  Auricula  pot  may  be  defective  ;  this,  if  not  im- 
mediately seen  to,  will  endanger  the  health  of  the  plant. 
Another  may  be  immediately  under  "a  drip  ;"  this  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  must  be  remedied ;  whilst  Pinks  or 
Carnations  may  be  taken  by  wireworms,  which,  if  not 
caught,  may  make^sad  havoc.  In  fact,  every  day  brings 
with  it  its  cares  and  attentions.  We  must  not  forget  to 
add  that  the  soil  should  be  well  manured  and  trenched 
where  the  Dahlias  have  grown.  This  will  be  highly 
beneficial,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  stakes, 
as  well  as  the  sticks  need  as  supports,  both  for  them  and 
Carnations,  should  be  repainted  before  stowing  away. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
If  Cardoons  and  Celery  have  made  any  growth  since 
they  were  earthed  up,  they  may  be  gone  over  again,  and 
a  little  more  soil  drawn  up  round  the  collars  of  the 
plants,  to  assist  in  blanching  them,  and  in  preserving 
them  more  effectually  from  the  froat.  In  bad  weather, 
the  labourers  may  be  usefully  employed  in  manufacturing 
birch-brooms,  baskets,  &c ,  cleaning  out  seeds,  and 
sorting  and  storing  roots.  Give  frequent  attention  to 
the  Potatoes  in  pits  and  heaps,  and  remove  immediately 
any  which  show  symptoms  of  decay.  In  fine  warm 
weather,  it  is  well  to  open  the  heaps,  and  allow  the  pure 
air  to  circulate  freely  araonast  them. 

HAEDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  there  are  no  very 
pressing  operations  in  the  kitchen  garden  just  now, 
since  the  root  crops  are  all  gathered,  except  the  Parsnips 
and  Leeks,  and  there  are  no  crops  to  be  sown  or 
planted,  excepting  the  Potatoes  ;  presuming  also  that 
the  crops  of  Celery,  Brassicas,  &e.,  are  all  properly 
earthed  up,  it  allows  of  a  very  considerable  lorce  being 
directed  to  the  important  operations,  which  require  per- 
forming in  the  fruit-garden.  The  wall-trees  are  gene- 
rally considered  moat  important,  and  of  these  we  will 
speak  first.  The  operation  of  training  is  performed 
with  greater  ease  and  comfort,  and,  consequently,  with 
much  saving  of  time,  if  commenced  early  iu  the  season, 
so  that  the  best  weather  may  be  devoted  to  it.  The 
first  operation  is  to  loosen  the  trees  from  the  walls, 
and,  if  it  be  admissible,  the  latter  should  have  a  coat  of 
colour,  that  all  insects  and  their  embryo  may  be 
smothered  ;  otherwise  they  may,  at  least,  be  well 
washed  with  clean  water  from  an  engine.  If  nails  and 
shreds  are  used,  let  the  former  be  made  hot,  and  dipped 
into  linseed  oil,  for  the  double  purpose  of  destroying 
insects,  and  preventing  rust ;  and  let  the  best  of  the  old 
shreds  be  boiled,  washed,  and  dried,  previously  to  being 
re-used.  Those  who  intend  to  apply  the  method  of  using 
fixed  studs,  and  tying  the  trees  to  them  with  bass 
matting,  will  of  course  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Where  the  common  nails  and  shreds  have  been  long 
used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rake  out  and  re-point  all 
the  joints  ;  the  studs  are  then  to  b3  fixed  in  at  suitable 
distances,  and  the  wall  is  ready  for  retraining.  At  the 
same  time,  let  diseased  trees  and  inferior  varieties  be 
removed,  and  after  carefully  preparing  their  stations  let 
better,  plants  from  other  parts  of  the  garden,  or  young 
trees  from  the  nur6ery,be  planted  in  their  stead.  By  car- 


rying on  these  operations  together,  a  larger  number  of 
labourers  may  be  usefully  employed,  thus  keeping  the 
force  together.  The  handier  men  will  of  course  be 
selected  for  that  part  of  the  work  which  requires  the 
greatest  care  and  dexterity.  Previous  to  the  trees 
being  retrained,  they  should  be  washed  over  with  the 
following  mixture,  to  destroy  any  insects  with  which 
they  may  be  infected.  To  one  gallon  of  water,  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap,  and  half  a  pound  o£ 
sulphur,  with  sufficient  lime  and  soot  to  give  it  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  lead-coloured  paint.  For 
Pear  trees  infected  with  scales,  some  tobacco  liquid 
should  be  added  to  the  mixture,  which  should  be  laid 
on  quite  hot. 


state  of  thR  WeaHier  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  7, 1850, 
as  observed  at  the  Horticultural  Gtirdeu,  Cliiswick. 
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1— Rain ;  cloudy  and  mild  throughout. 
2  — Fine;  cloudy  and  warm  ;  clear  and  very  fine, 
3— Fine;  sli^flnly  clouded  and  very  fine;  Itghtuing  at  night. 
4— Boisteroua  with  raia;  One;  clear. 
5— Cloudy;  fia^;  clear  at  nighU 
6  — Fioe;  very  fine;  clear. 
7~Hazy;  very  liue;  overcast. 
Mean  temperamre  of  the  week,  4  deg.  above  the  average. 
State  oi  the  Weather  at  Chiawlck  durinR  the  Ihbi  24  years,  tor  the 
easuiiiKweek,  euding>'ov.  IC,  ISaO. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Abboretdm  :  G.  We  believe  that  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn, 
ofFulham,  can  supply  any  plant  named  ia  your  list.  Their 
prices  are  reasonable. 

Books  :  J  R  M.  Bevan  on  the  Honey  Bee. 

Bdlbs  :  W  F  3.  We  know  no  one  better  able  to  supply  you 
with  bulbs  than  Mr.  Bernard  Saunders,  of  St,  Helier% 
Jersey.  The  favourable  climate  of  that  island  gives  him 
faciaties  which  cannot  be  fouad  in  England. 

Dahltas  ;  J  C.  After  takrn:?  them  from  the  ground,  cut  the 
stems  rather  close  in  and  place  the  roots  crown  downwards 
for  a  few  days,  ia  order  to  drain  the  water  from  them.  When 
dry,  put  them  away  in  a  cellar,  or  under  the  stage  of  agreen- 
house.  In  spring  they  may  be  divided  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  "  breaks."  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
eyes,  place  the  roots  in  heat  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before 
you  divide  them. J 

Gas:  Z  Z.  Do  not  attempt  to  use  gas  in  a  greenhouse.  It  is 
expensive  and  dangerous,  and  ruina  the  plants.  Use  coke, 
or  coal,  or  some  such  fuel. 

Gravelling  Walks:  .1  B.  Shell  gravel  never  binds  well  if  laid 
on  thickly.  It  should  be  spread  thinly,  and  evenly  raked  and 
well  rolled.  It  is  better  to  give  two  thin  dressings  in  the 
year  than  one  thick  one. J 

Japan  Lilies:  Amateur.  You  had  best  plant  them  in  flower- 
pots. Keep  thtm  during  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  and  trans- 
plant them  to  the  open  border  in  spring.J 

Moss  ON  Lawns  :  Header.  You  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than 
follow  the  directions  for  its  extirpation,  given  at  p.  439  of  our 
volume  for  184S  t 

Names  of  fKoiTS  :  W  H  L  1,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont;  2,  Paase^ 
Colmar;  3,  Ne  Plus  Meuris;  5,  Seckel ;  (i,  Belie  et  Bonne; 
7,  Winter  Pearmain.  Some  of  the  best  Plums  for  standards 
are  the  Royale  Ilaiive,  Greengage,  Washington,  Kirke's, 
Jeffurson,  Heine  Claude,  Violette,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Cherries :  Mayduke,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Elton,  Bigar- 
reau.  Late  Duke,  and  Florence.il— (?  £.  1,  8,  Passe  Colmar, 
2,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont;  3,  Beurre  d'Aremberg;  4,  Na- 
poleon; 5,  Winter  Nelia ;  6,  Easter  Beurre;  7,  Gloat 
Morceau  ;  9,  Beurre  Ka.nQe.\\~J  Everiss.  Your  Pear  when  re- 
ceived w:is  considerably  decayed.  It  is  probably  some  Perry 
Pear,  unknown  to  us.lj— (?  Bennett.  I,  Chaumontel ;  2, 
Beurre  Hance;  3,  Ne  Plus  Meuris  ;  4,  7,  9,  Glout  Morceau; 
5,  Marie  Louise;  6,  10,  Beurre  Diel ;  8,  Easter  Beurre;  11, 
Passe  Colmar;  12,  Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey);  16,  Brown 
Beurre  ;  17,  Knight's  False  Monarch,  regraft  it;  18,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg  ;  19,  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  21),  St.  Germain.H 

Names  of  Plants  :  Henry.  We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  you, 
but  we  really  cannot  undertake  to  name  pieces  of  leaves,  or 
leaves  without  fl<)jver3.  2  is  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  we 
suppose.— A'ei(/i.  Clothra  alnifolia. — Vitis.  Lastrea  spinulosa.*?. 
—  We  are  obliged  again  to  request  that  correspondents  will 
not  send  ua  plants  to  be  named  unless  they  are  iu  flower. 
We  are  happy  to  pay  any  reasonable  attention  to  the  re- 
quests that  are  made  to  us  ;  but  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the 
time  which  can  be  devoted  to  this  or  any  other  department 
of  our  office.  We  therefore  beg  "U.X.,"  and  a  "  Young 
Gardener,"  to  receive  this  as  a  reply  to  their  inquiries,— 
Chas  F  P.  We  will  examine  them,  and  report  next  week. 

Ndrsery  Catalogues  :  The  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
these  from  as  many  nurserymen  as  chance  to  see  the  present 
notice,  unless  they  have  already  forwarded  them. 

Padlovnia  iMPEttiALis  ;  Addio.  Although  hardy  this  does  not 
flower  iu  England — apparently  from  a  deficiency  of  summer 
heat.  It  groivs  too  last,  but  as  it  becomes  older  may  be 
better  behaved. 

Pelaegonidm  Leaves  :  Lover  of  Flowers,  They  are  affected  by 
the  "  spot,"  a  disease  caused  by  cold  and  damp.J 

Roses  :  H.  We  do  not  perceive  anything  unusual  in  the  bud 
with  which  you  have  favoured  us.  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  other  double  Roses. 

Salt  Uill  Dahlia  Show  :  ^S  }KB.  We  confess  the  oversight. 
Can  you  assist  us  in  rectifying  the  error  ! 

Misc  :  J  I*.  There  are  no  varieties  of  Humea  elegans.J— Tam- 
ivorth.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  you  pick  ofi"  the 
yellow  leaves  in  autumn  from  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  or 
not.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  paint  over  the  trees  in  spring  with 
the  wash  recom  Jieuded  by  Mr.  Paxton.  It  is  in  no  way  in- 
jurious to  the  trees,  J— ii' J*' i/.  Much  obliged,  but  we  do  not 
at  presen'.  want  the  Numbers.  "Paul  on  the  Rose  "you  can 
procure  through  any  bookseller. 

SEEDLIiNG  FLOWERS. 

Pansies  :  A  W  W,  It  has  a  good  dark  eye,  and  is  otherwise 
promising.     It  should  be  grown  again.* 

P£LABGONiDUS  '.  X  Y  Z,  An  improvement  on  Luceum  roseum,* 
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DR.  S.  NKVVINGTON'S  IMPLh^MKNTS  Vb' 
AGRICULTURE.— These  Implements  have  been  invented 
to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  cultivauon,  and  a  more 
scientific  method  of  depositing  the  seed.  A  Prospeccus  and 
Lecture  on  the  different  methods  may  be  obtained  (ijratis)  by 
applying  to  Messrs.  Ddfaue  and  Co.,  A*ricultural  Depof,  21, 
Bed  liion-square,  London. 

SMITHFIELD  CATTLE    SHOW. 

NOTICE.— THE  PRINTED  FORMS  OF  CER- 
TIFICATES  to  be  filled  up  for  STOCK  and  IMPLE- 
MENTS  intended  to  be  exhibited  at  the  forthcoming  Show  in 
December  next  can  now  be  obtained  of  the  Himorary  Secretary. 
All  such  Cenificates  mast  ba  returned,  properly  filled  up,  on 

or  before  Saturday,  the  16th  of  Noveraber- 

In  applying  for  the  Forms  for  Stock,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
the  Number  of  the  Class  or  Classes,  as  there  is  a  separate 
Form  for  each  Class. 

Prize  Sheets  and  all  information  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  B.  T.  Brandeeth  Gibbs,  Hon.  Sec,  corner  of  Half- 
Moon-street,  Piocadilly,  London. 

MANURES. — The   following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  LAWEs'g  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton  ...        ...        £11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7     0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  WiUiam-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  9J.  10s.  per 
toUr  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under: 
LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY'S  WHEAT  MANURE  FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPEKPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GDANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
FISHERY    AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

audForeign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  Pdesee,  Secretary. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  Is.  3d,  to  Is.  6rf. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
anodier  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
put^.  Piitent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  Bd.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT   WATER. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THAN  ONE 

SHILLING  PER  DAY. 

'*Do  you  bruise  the  Oats  you  give  your  horses  ?  "      "  No." 

•*  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out  of  evei-y  three,  and  your  cattle 

do  not  half  so  well." 

MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.'S  OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS.  Superior  Chaff  Eoeines,  simple  in  construction 
doing  from  50  to  500  bushels  daily,  and  more.  Almost  all 
brewers  and  coacbmasters  in  London  use  these  implements. 

118,  Fenchurch-street,  London.  A  pamphlet  on  the  above,  by 
sending  12  postage  stamps.  Chaff-cutters.  Linseed,  Bean,  and 
Malt  MUls. 

MR.  J.  C.  NESBIT,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  Consulting  and 
Analytical  Chemist,  Laboratories.  38,  Kennington-lane, 
London.— PRIVATE  INSTRUCTIONS  in  Chemical  Analysis, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  making  ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES.  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  Mmerale,  &c.,  per- 
formed a^usual^onmoderattjter 

STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-atreet, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Borticnltnrists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses. 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  fiaes. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iroo,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  deecription,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  aeats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 

Efu  ^srtcttltttral  (Buntu* 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOE  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Thobbdat,       Not.    14— ARricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 
Thubbsat,       —      i!l—AgriculturalImp.  Society  of  Ireland. 


We  have  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  two  great 
Decemher  Agricultural  Meetings — that  of  the 
Smithfield  Club,  which  has  so  long  been  influential 
for  good  upon  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle  in  this 
country,  and  that  of  Birmingham,  which  last  year  en- 
tered upon  a  similar  course  of  usefulness  for  the  Mid- 
land Counties.  The  former  exhibition  will  take  place, 
as  usual,  in  the  Baker-street  Bazaar  ;  the  latter,  in  the 
new  Bingley  Exhibition  Hall,  a  permanent  building 
erected  for  this  and  other  similar  public  purposes. 
Those  who  intend  to  exhibit  must,  before  this  day 
week,  have  furnished  the  secretaries  of  the  two 
societies  with  certificates  regarding  the  age  and 
nature  of  their  stock,  forms  for  which  are  to  be  had 
on  application  to  Mr.  Gibes,  at  the  corner  of  Half- 
moon-street,  Piccadilly,  for  the  Smithfield  Club,  and 


of  Mr.  Wright,  Union-street,  Birmingham,  for  the 
Birmingham  show.  Those  who  desire  that  their 
stock  should  compete  only  with  others  of  a  similar 
breed,  will  prefer  the  latter  ;  those  who  are  disposed 
to  support  the  only  opportunity  which  remains  for 
competition  between  the  breeds,  may  prefer  the 
former.  There  is,  however,  little  need  that  we 
should  claim  for  so  time-honoured  an  institution  as 
the  Smithfield  Club  the  support  of  agriculturists  ; 
its  popularity  is  not  likely  to  fail ;  and  we  would 
therefore  the  more  anxiously  impress  upon  them  the 
usefulness  of  helping  to  establish  the  Midland 
Counties  Exhibition  at  Birmingham.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  those  who  have  the  means  of  adding 
to  its  attractiveness,  will  not  fail  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Wright  for  forms  of  certificates  for  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Pigs,  or  Poultry,  during  the  ensuing  week. 


In  a  late  Number  of  our  Paper  we  took  occasion 
to  remark  on  the  failure  of  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  apply  the  Liquid  Man'ure  of  the  Farm  in 
an  economical  and  beneficial  manner.  We  have 
since  had  occasion  to  inspect  a  large  farm,  provided 
with  a  manure  tank,  thus  giving  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  obsers-ing  the  practical  value  of  this  and 
other  schemes,  which  were  to  work  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  modern  farming. 

The  farm-buildings,  to  which  we  refer,  have  been 
erected  at  the  cost  of  8000?.,  and  are,  we  believe, 
some  of  the  handsomest  and  most  complete  in  Great 
Britain.  A  steam  threshing-machine,  with  stones 
for  crushing  corn,  was  at  full  work  when  we  visited 
the  farm.  The  fold-yards  and  cattle-sheds  were  the 
picture  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  ;  plenty  of  clean 
straw  and  a  good  supply  of  water  in  each.  Indeed, 
the  only  objectionable  part  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, according  to  the  tenant,  was  the  stable  for  the 
cart-horses.  Itwas  slate-roofed,  without  loft  or  ceiling, 
and  we  were  informed  by  the  farmer  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  his  horses  in  health,  the  stable 
was  so  chilly,  notwithstanding  it  contained  nearly  20 
horses.  The  first  winter  the  stables  were  used,  12 
horses  went  blind,  and  we  remarked  that  the  whole 
of  them  had  very  rough,  staring  coals.* 

We  observed  also  that,  though  provided  with  a 
boiler,  &c.,  the  Turnips  for  the  cattle  were  not 
steamed — they  were  not  even  cut.  That  the  tenant 
was  amply  provided  with  capital  and  means,  as  well 
as  intelligence,  enough  to  have  adopted  these  modern 
improvements,  if  they  had  been  found  profitable,  we 
are  perfectly  certain.  Are  we  then  to  conclude  from 
their  non-adoption  that,  in  this  respect  also,  the 
improved  arrangements  for  cattle-feeding  are  more 
expensive,  but  not  more  effectual  than  those  com- 
monly used  1  Or  are  we  to  believe  that  here,  also, 
habit  has  been  more  powerful  than  reason  ? 

Another  thing  that  struck  us  particularly  was  the 
method  adopted  of  draining  the  farm  buildings. 
Each  fold-yard  sloped  to  one  corner,  where  there 
was  a  drain,  leading  to  a  main  conduit,  connected 
with  small  drains  from  all  the  stables  and  cow- 
houses, and  terminating  in  a  manure  tank,  capable 
of  containing  some  thousand  gallons.  We  found, 
upon  inquiry,  that  the  manure  tank,  as  far  as  its 
original  construction  was  concerned,  was  useless. 
After  careful  and  anxious  trial  the  carriage  of  the 
liquid  manure  on  to  the  land  was  found  to  be  so 
costly,  and  the  benefits  produced  so  small,  that  it  was 
now  carted  on  to  the  nearest  dunghill.  We  have  far 
more  faith  in  such  a  result,  as  deduced  from  the 
extensive  practice  of  a  farmer,  than  we  have  in  the 
theories  of  men  who  are  more  ready  to  teach  others 
than  capable  of  practising  what  they  teach.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  our  intention  than  to  undervalue 
the  importance  of  saving  the  liquid  manure  of  our 
farms  ;  and  the  common  plan  of  allowing  the  liquid 
excrement  to  run  into  the  pond  where  the  animals 
drink,  must  be  held  to  be  an  abomination  and  a  dis- 
grace. But  is  there  no  medium  between  the  waste- 
fulness of  the  one  plan,  and  the  costly  saving  of 
the  other  1  In  certain  situations,  where  a  great 
number  of  cows  are  kept,  producing  more  liquid 
than  can  be  absorbed  in  boxes,  a  manure  tank  may 
be  useful. 

But  the  farmer  was  also  provided  with  a  hay 
cutter,  worked  by  the  steam-engine.  This  also  we 
found  had  been  disused  since  the  first  year;  the 
tenant  informing  us,  greatly  to  our  surprise,  that 
when  he  used  it,  an  additional  man,  costing  ZOl. 
per  annum,  was  required,  an  outlay  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  any  saving  that  might  be 
effected. 

The  tenant  reported  favourably  of  the  plan  of 
crushing  the  Oats  for  the  horses,  a  smaller  quantity 
being  required. 

Our  visit  afforded  matter  for  serious  reflection. 
The    multitude    of  suggestions    for  the    advance- 


*  The  result  may  have  been  owing  to  the  previous  hahit  of 
treatment  to  which  the  cattle  had  been  accustomed.  Our  stable 
is  pantiled  "without  loft  or  ceiling,"  and  we  have  had  11  horses 
ill  perfect  health  for  man;  years  in  it.  ^ 


ment  of  agriculture  which  have  made  their 
appearance  within  the  last  few  years,  show 
that  public  opinion  on  these  matters  is  in  a  very 
unsettled,  as  well  as  in  a  very  anxious  state.  The 
greediness  with  which  nearly  all  these  suggestions 
have  been  more  or  less  adopted  into  practice,  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of  the  subject  ;  it 
shows  either  that  farmers  are  improving  in  intelli- 
gence, or  that  they  are  moved  by  a  pressure  unknown 
in  previous  times,  or  perhaps  both  these  causes  are 
in  action.  Whether  or  not,  in  no  previous  portion 
of  the  history  of  agriculture  has  there  been  such  a 
straining  after  improvements  as  we  have  witnessed 
within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
regretted  that  either  many  of  these  so-called  improve- 
ments have  turned  out  upon  trial  to  be  the  reverse  of 
what  they  promised  to  be,  and  the  disappointment 
resulting  from  their  failure  will  consequently  render 
many  less  willing  to  adopt  what  may  hereafter  be 
discovered  to  be  really  valuable  ;  or  that  tenants 
have  not  yet  given  them  that  full  and  perfect  trial 
which  might  be  claimed  for  them. 

To  a  certain  extent  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a 
manure  tank,  an  apparatus  for  cooking  food  for 
cattle,  and  a  hay-cutter  may  be  useful.  It  is  the 
over-estimate  which  their  advocates  have  formed  of 
their  value  that  we  complain  of — it  is  their  abuse 
and  not  their  use  that  we  find  fault  with. 

In  many  instances  the  persons  who  urge  the 
immediate  adoption  of  these  improvements  resemble 
a  child  with  a  toy  ;  they  are  everything  for  the 
moment,  to  be  at  once  flung  aside  at  the  suggestion 
of  something  new.  In  this  way  more  than  one 
matter  has  passed  from  the  recollection  of  these 
agricultural  improvers.  For  instance,  we  never  hear 
the  subsoil  plough  spoken  of  now,  though  we  enter- 
tain the  highest  opinion  of  its  value  when  judiciously 
used.  In  like  manner  many  really  useful  sugges- 
tions have  been  forgotten,  through  the  disappoint- 
ment which  followed  the  extravagant  idea  of  their 
value  entertained  by  those  who  originated  them. 

The  latest  form  which  this  search  after  novelties 
has  taken,  is  the  cover  for  the  manure  heaps.  It 
would  certainly  be  useful  to  provide  such  accommo- 
dation, but  is  a  cover  for  the  dungheap  the  first 
requisite  of  the  present  day  1  For  instance,  before 
providing  such  a  building,  would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  provide  permanent  sheds  for  corn  and  hay  ?  The 
plain  practical  utility  of  such  a  suggestion  has,  we 
fear,  little  charms  for  the  advocates  of  covered  dung- 
hills. Plans  of  farm  buildings  have  already  been 
published  with  the  latter  duly  marked,  but  we  hav« 
never  yet  seen  a  hint  of  the  former,  though  we  cer- 
tainly think  that  shelter  for  corn  ricks  is  a  much 
more  important  matter  than  a  cover  for  the  dunghill.  G 


THE  WARP  LANDS  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE.' 
Some  years  ago  the  public  regarded  this  county  as  a 
foggy,  flat  expanse  of  wet  marshes  and  miry  fens  ;  a 
land  of  cramps  and  agues,  tenanted  by  wild  ducks  and 
deeoy-men,  and  for  ever  discordantly  vocal  Kith  the 
cries  of  plucked  geese.  Latterly,  however,  by  reason 
of  railways  and  the  press,  both  the  travelling  and  read- 
ing portions  of  the  agricultural  world  have  discovered 
that  Lincolnshire  has  Heath  and  Wold  hills  as  well  aa 
damp  and  dead-level  lowlands  ;  that  it  is  also  healthy 
and  well  cultivated  ;  light  has  dispersed  the  thick  cloud 
which  hung  over  this  part.  Its  farmers  have  risen 
into  the  first  class  for  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of 
their  enterprises,  having  defended  so  large  a  portion  of 
their  county  from  the  sea,  which  is  on  a  higher  level, 
and  executed  stupendous  works  of  drainage  ;  having 
converted  the  very  stone  of  the  bleak  hill  ranges  into 
rich  corn  bearing  earth,  and  hid  the  barrenness  of  their 
northern  plains  under  a  coating  of  most  fruitful  soil. 
But  though  they  have  subdued  so  much  that  was 
aggressive,  and  tamed  so  much  that  was  intractable  and 
profitless,  there  are  still  some  districts  of  laud  in  North 
Lincolnshire  lying  almost  beyond  their  powers  of 
amelioration,  utterly  worthless  and  incapable  of  pro- 
duction. To  the  north  of  Gainsborough,  several  miles 
east  of  the  river  Trent,  may  still  be  found  wild 
"commons"  and  '*  warrens,"  in  some  localities  so 
barren  as  to  produce  nothing  but  white  Moss,  in  others 
partially  belted  with  plantations  and  surrounded  by 
patches  of  Turnips  and  Barley.  Light-blowing  yellow 
sand  may  be  seen  drifted  into  heaps  after  a  gale ;  and 
hundreds  of  acres  of  this  dry  loose  soil  now  lie  in  bare 
heaps  or  Fern-clad  patches.  Sometimes  the  higher 
portions  of  such  a  moorland  will  be  completely  matted 
by  Mosses  and  Heath,  rough  with  larger  vesetation, 
such  as  tufts  of  black  Bushes  and  bunches  of  Furze, 
the  lower  parts  boggy,  with  water-courses  and  stagnant 
plashes.  The  few  half-starved  beasts  and  sheep  which 
graze  on  it  in  summer  must  have  great  difficulty,  both 
in  traversing  its  tangled  heath  and  boggy  rivulets,  and 
in  finding  provender.  It  is  a  sudden  blow  to  the  feel- 
ings of  an  agriculturist  when  he  enters  upon  one  of 
these  dreary  moors,  lying,  as  they  mostly  do,  between 
the  well-tilled  limestone,  &c.,  on  the  east  and  the  fertile 
warp  land  on  the  west,  the  sudden  contrast  from  either 
approach  is  between  prolific  exuberant  cultivation  and 
a  blasted  scene  of  blankness  and  sterility.  I  crossed 
one  of  the  warrens  oa  my  way  to  the  warp  district.  _  It 
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was  a.  wide  bleak  flat  waste  (though  on  a  much  higher 
leTel  than  the  land  I  was  going  to  view),  without_ trees 
or  bushes,  and  covered  with  black  Liug.  It  was  in  the 
spring  ;  and  I  had  a  far  view  over  many  hundreds  of 
acres  fed  by  black  rabbits,  the  surface  clad  with  Ling 
and  dead  Fern,  the  peaty  sand  hanging  over  the  crests 
of  the  cuttings  on  the  road-side  like  festoons  of  soot,  and 
the  whole  region  seeming  as  if  scorched  and  scathed  by 
fire.  In  the  hollows  of  the  low  portion  of  the  common 
were  shallow  runnels  of  water  discoloured  by  the  red 
running  sand  ;  I  wanted  only  a  stork  to  spread  hia 
win_gs  here  for  flight  and  "  pack  up  his  legs  like  a  fish- 
in^rod," as  described  by  "  C.  W.  H."  on  his  continental 
tour,  to  fancy  myself  out  of  the  far-famed  Lincolnshire, 
and  travelling  towar  is  Berlin.  But  reaching  the  brow 
of  the  hill— the  lias  hill  stretching  northward  from 
Gainsborough  to  the  Humber — and  facing  the  west,  I 
looked  down  upon  the  great  warp  valley.  From  the 
foot  of  the  hill  a  dull  flat  extended  for  a  mile  or  two  to 
the  hank  of  the  broad-flowing  and  sinuous  Trent  ;  aud 
beyond  this,  stretching  out  for  many  mile?,  was  the 
"Isle  of  Axholme,"  an  immense  pla'-n  luxuriant  with 
pasture  and  rows  of  clustering  foliage  among  its  dark 
arable  fields.  Long  lines  of  drains  intersected  the 
landscape,  and  bright  angular  spaces  shone  hers  and 
there  where  distant  warping  works  were  in  progress. 

The  base  upon  which  the  warp  soil  rests  is  of 
peat  aud  sand;  for  the  process-  of  warping  con- 
sists not  in  running  out  permanent  embankments 
into  the  water  of  the  wide  river  or  Humber  estuary, 
and  by  such  encroachments  taking  possession  of 
soil  deposited  upon  their  bed,  but  in  raising  tempo- 
rary embankments  far  inland  from  the  stream,  and 
abandoning  the  enclosure  for  a  time  to  the  will  of  the 
tides,  the  alluvium  being  thrown  down  upon  the  surface 
of  land  which  has  generally  been  already  under  culti- 
vation. A  strong,  deep,  and  fruitful  mould  is  thus  im- 
ported and  Self-spread  upon  the  broad  level  region  of 
weak  land.  The  foundation  of  sand  belongs  to  the  new 
red  sandstone  formation — gypseous  rock  and  red  marl 
appearing  at  Gainsborough,  and  occurring  below  the 
escarpment  of  the  hill  which  ranges  northward  hence  to 
the  Humber,  bounding  the  flat  of  sand,  &c.,  at  a  few 
miles  distance  east  from  the  Trent,  and  a  ridge  of  the 
same  beds  rises  a  few  miles  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  in  the  Isle  of  Axbolme.  Upon  the  intermediate 
level  of  low  sand  once  flourished  a  thick  forest,  now 
subterranean.  Oak.  Fir,  Yeiv,  and  other  trees,  nuts, 
Acorns,  Fir-apples,  &o.,  are  here  found  in  great  quan- 
tity. The  trunks,  branches,  and  stems  lie  prostrate, 
but  the  roots  are  in  the  attitude  of  growth,  and  the 
most  delicate  and  intricate  fibres  of  the  roots  extending 
from  them  into  the  sand  forbid  the  supposition  of  their 
having  been  drifted  here.  Yet  the  stirface  upon  which 
they  grew  is  below  the  level  of  low-water  mark  in  the 
Trent.  Inundation  appears  to  have  overthrown  these 
woods-,  and  the  tides  and  freshes  formed  a  river  channel 
at  about  the  present  course  of  the  Trent.  The  timber 
and  foliage  decayed  into  peat,  and  this  bed  became 
covered  with  mud  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  channel, 
which  is  now  found  as  a  soapy  blue  clay.  A  portion  of 
this  clay,  immediately  adjoining  the  river,  has  more 
recently  been  overspread  by  alluvium  or  natural  warp 
deposited  by  the  overflowing  waters,  which  of  course 
became  clearer  of  muddy  particles,  as  they  ran  further 
inland,  where  no  sediment  has  been  left.  That  portion 
of  the  peat  furthest  from  the  stream,  receiving  no  de- 
posit, had  no  pressure  to  consolidate  it ;  and  bog  pknts 
vegetated  in  it,  accumulating  at  last  into  a  loose  watery 
quagmire,  several  yards  in  depth.  It  is  upon  this  peat 
that  the  warping  is  principally  done.  In  that  part  of 
the  plain  which  lies  east  of  the"  Trent  (about  15  miles  in 
length  by  two  to  four  in  breadth,  and  to  wnich  this  de- 
scription chiefly  refers),  there  is  a  belt  of  bare  sand 
separating  the  peat  from  the  front  of  the  hill  rai;ge 
before-mentioned  ;  and  this  sand  has  in  many  localities 
drifted  by  the  winds,  forming  hillocks  upon  the  edge  of 
the  peat,  and  hiding  beneath  them  the  black  trunks  and 
roots  of  the  ancient  forest. 

Descending  into  this  distriei;  I  crossed  these  beds  in 
the  following  order  of  snccession,  on  my  way  to  the 
Trent  bank : 

East. 


Hill  of  lias,  limestone,  and  clay, 
upou  the  flat  of  tand,  peat,  .tc. 


Springs  pouring  down 


Sand,  lighr,  loose,  and  eitber  wet  or  hilly. 


Peat  not  yet  warped.    In  some  places  are  sand-hilla  too 
elevated  for  the  process. 


Ariifieial  warp,  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  the  peat. 
The  stratvmi  is  2,  3,  or  more  feet  thick  upon  peat  and 
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SiroDg  soil,  being  the  battery  clay  cropping  oat.    The  ■* 
land  slopes  gently  up  the  river. 


Natural  warp,  apparently  on  a  dead  level,  bat  in  reality 
varying  several  feet  in  elevation,  being  lower  wherever 
beods  of  the  river  made  the  current  strong,  and  higher 
where  the  flow  was  feeble. 


River  Trent,  1.50  yards  wide.     Discharges  northward. 


West. 

As  respects  the  state  of  this  tract  previous  to  the 
warping,  the  sand  land  I  could  judge  of  by  the  remain- 
ing waste,  which  in  the  peaty  places  was  producing 
nothing  but  Rushes,  while  the  rest  was  golden  with 
yellow-flowered  Gorse  ;  and  of  the  peat  I  heard  particu- 
ars,  showing  that.,  from  the  effects  of  drainage,  the 
canty  patches  of  it  yet  left  are  no  adequate  criterion 
Ofwhat  It  formerly  was.     The  surface  crust  of  vegeta- 


tion was  sufficiently  solid  to  bear  men  walking  upon  it : 
this  once  cut  through,  a  semi-fluid  or  pulpy  mass  was 
found,  6,  S,  10,  or  12  feet  in  depth.  Upon  this  bed  of  i 
decaying  vegetable  matter  (the  plants  becoming  dis-  I 
tinguishable  as  it  was  dried),  floated  the  upper 
stratum  of  firmer  peat,  like  as  on  the  Irish  red  j 
bogs,  or  the  quaking  Chat-moss,  Ling,  "  Shar,"  or  ' 
saw-edged  Grass,  Sedge,  Water-flags,  and  Reeds  many 
feet  high  grew  upon  the  rotten  soil,  which  was 
"  graved  "  for  peats — these  being  dried  for  fuel  on  the 
sand-hills,  where  waggons  and  horses  could  venttire. 
When  the  work  of  reclaiming  commenced,  the  moor 
boiled  up  along  the  bottom  of  the  new  cut  drains  ; 
and,  when  the  warping  water  was  admitted  from  the 
river,  rose  up  (like  the  "  Floating  Island"  in  Derwent 
Lake)  and  formed  a  dam  before  it.  Men  were  em- 
ployed to  traverse  the  flooding  tide  in  boats,  a-nd  cut 
the  swimming  mass  to  pieces,  which  subsided  when  the 
water  beneath  was  thus  let  out.  It  sunk  into  a  thin 
band  under  the  augmenting  soil  of  mud,  and  has  been 
found,  in  some  places,  compressed  quite  bard  with  the 
weight. 

The  process  consists  in  admitting  the  tide  at  high 
water  to  deposit  the  warp  with  which  it  is  loaded,  and 
permitting  it  to  run  off  again  as  the  tide  falls.  A 
sltiice  is  first  erected  in  the  Trent  bank,  a  canal  cut 
1,  2,  3,  or  even  4  miles  to  the  land  intended  for  the 
improvement,  and  banks  3  or  4  to  6  or  7  feet  high 
raised  round  the  fields  ;  then  by  using  many  tides,  and 
properly  directing  the  in- flowing  flood- water  over  the 
surface,  a  mass  of  new  soil  is  equably  laid  upon  the 
former  ground  to  the  thickness  of  2  or  3  feet.  The 
effect  is,  therefore,  very  diiferent  from  that  of  irriga- 
tion, for  it  is  not  the  water  that  works  the  effect,  but 
the  mud  ;  the  business  of  warping  ceasing  in  winter 
and  in  fresh  water  floods,  as  the  warp  is  best  and  most 
plentiful  during  the  driest  seasons  and  longest  droughts. 
Arthur  Young,  the  first  describer  of  the  system,  says, 
"  It  is  not  to  manure  the  soil,  but  to  create  it.  What 
the  land  is,  intended  to  be  warped,  is  not  of  the  smallest 
consequence  ;  a  bog,  clay,  sand,  peat,  or  a  barn  floor, 
all  one,  as  the  warp  raises  it  in  one  summer  from  6  to 
IS  inches  thick  ;  and  in  hollows  or  low  places,  2,  3,  or 
4  feet,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  piece  level.  Thus  a 
soil  of  any  depth  you  please  is  formed,  which  consists 
of  mud  of  a  vast  fertility,  though  containing  not  much 
besides  sand ;  but  a  sand  unique."  He  adds  a  note  by 
a  commissioner  employed  in  warping,  as  follows — 
"  Warp  leaves  one-eighth  of  an  inch  every  tide,  on  aa 
average  ;  and  these  layers  do  not  mix  in  an  uniform 
mass,  but  remain  in  leaves  distinct.  The  water  must 
run  perfectly  oft",  that  the  surface  may  incrust ;  and  if 
the  canal  is  not  empty,  the  tide  has  not  the  effect." 
It  has  not  been  customary  to  warp  a  whole  farm  or  estate 
atonee  ;  but  two  or  three  fields  (when  the  land  has  been 
previously  under  culture),  are  thrown  together  and  em- 
banked aa  one  "  compartment."  This  process  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  have  occupied  a  place  in  the  course 
of  management  until  the  whole  farm  has  been  thus 
treated.  When  once  done,  it  is  done  for  ever  ;  bat 
much  of  the  land  that  was  warped  at  the  first  onset 
being  too  hurriedly  finished,  is  now  too  low,  aud  is 
being  flooded  a  second  time.  Some  of  the  deeper  peat 
has  also  subsided  so  considerably  as  to  injure  the 
drainage  of  the  warp  upon  it,  and  several  feet  of  soil 
have  to  be  again  floated  upon  the  surface.  Young 
makes  the  following  statement :  "  Mr.  Wilson's  idea  of 
warping  is  very  just;  to  e.xhaust  the  low  lands  in 
favour  of  the  hills,  then  to  warp  6  inches  deep  to  ex- 
haust that  to  make  the  hills  ;  then  to  warp  again  ;  and 
by  thus  doing  to  keep  the  warp  land  in  the  highest 
order,  and  at  the  same  time  work  a  great  improvement 
to  all  the  higher  grounds."  Warping  successively  was 
at  first  practised  by  some,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  it  cannot  be  profitably  done.  An  intelligent  warp 
farmer  said  to  me  on  the  tour  being  now  described, 
nothing  makes  Twitch  (Couch)  grow  like  letting  in  the 

water  ;  hence  Mr. ,  mentioned  by  Young,  got  his 

new  warp  land  full  of  Twitch ;  then  warped  a  second 
time,  then  got  more  Twitch,  &c.,  and  soon  made  a 
muddle  of  it,  and  lost  his  money. 

As  I  passed  across  what  had  been  not  long  ago  a 
watery  morass,  everything  seemed  to  indicate  a  fruitful 
soil  and  prosperous  cultivation.  The  sides  of  the 
ditches  showed  in  section  2  or  3  feeb  of  rich  alluvial 
loam  resting  upon  compressed  peat  ;  and  while  the 
upper  well-draiued  soil  exhibited  its  fertility  in  the 
bright  green  rows  of  healthy  thick-set  Wheat,  which 
adofned  the  surface  of  nearly  every  second  field,  the 
black  subsoil  manifested  its  vegetative  properties  by 
the  rank  Reeds  that  shot  thickly  up  along  the  ditch 
bottoms.  Whitethorn  hedges  fenced  many  of  the 
grounds  ;  and  ai-ound  the  comfortable  farmsteads  were 
plantations  of  Poplar,  Ash,  Birch,  Beech,  Lime,  Chest- 
nut, and  Sycamore,  as  well  as  the  water-loving  Willow 
and  Alder.  The  former  presence  of  abundaut  moisture 
was  testified  only  by  the  sickly  or  dead  Larches  and 
Spruce- Firs,  which  thrive  upon  the  new  eartli  until  their 
roots  strike  the  underlying  moor,  and  then  famish  upon 
the  poisonous  food  that  wet  mass  contains. 

Passing  through  one  of  the  many  Dutch-looking 
hamlets  which  cluster  under  the  Trent  bank— the  tidal 
waters  leaning  against  this  barrier,  and  at  intervals  of 
some  years  occasionally  overtopping  it — I  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  large  warpiog  drains.  Here  was  a 
sluice,  consisting  of  two  flood-gates,  pointing  to  the  river 
so  as  to  exclude  the  tides,  unless  held  open  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  them.  As  the  drain  was  then  em- 
ployed in  warping  a  plot,  the  tides  were  suffered  to  play 
in  and  out  at  pleasure  ;  the  water  is  not  held  forcibly 


upon  the  land  ;  for  if  so,  the  drain  would  silt  up,  and 
besides  this,  the  back-doors  that  would  be  requisite  to 
hold  back  the  water  could  not  be  raised  up  with  the 
head  of  water  against  them,  and  thus  alternate  tides 
would  he  lost.  Keeping  along  the  drain  bank  towards 
the  works,  I  saw  the  water  returning,  as  the  Trent  tide 
was  ebbing  ;  it  was  not  clear,  but  of  a  drab  muddy 
colour,  having  left  only  a  portion  of  its  sediment  behind. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  the  rich  clayey  lands  divided 
at  intervals  by  small  banks  of  sand  like  the  fences  of  a 
rabbit-warren  ;  the  soil  on  one  side  of  the  bank  being 
often  1  or  2  feet  higher  than  on  the  other.  A  walk  of 
about  2  miles  brought  me  to  the  warping  works,  where 
50  acres  in  one  compartment  were  undergoiog  the  pro- 
cess. And  here  it  was  still  more  singular  to  see  horses 
and  labourers  at  work  with  ploughs  and  other  imple- 
ments on  one  side  of  a  fence,  and  a  muddy-looking 
inland  harbour  on  the  other,  whilst  a  little  way  off  was 
a  field  just  newly  warped,  its  wet  salt  surface  cut  ahout 
with  grips  and  glistening  brightly  in  the  sunlight 
through  a  tall  "bullfinch  "  hedge.  Good  Wheat  crops 
spread  verdantly  around  ;  and  Beans  just  "  breaking 
cover  "  appeared  in  many  fields  and  on  the  steep  silty 
sides  of  the  drain  embankments.  The  compartment 
was  not  yet  completely  warped,  part  still  remaining  as 
dingy  moor  bearing  Sedge  and  Bulrushes,  and  barren 
sand  clad  scantily  with  Heath  and  Furze.  The  greater 
portion  was  under  water,  shoals  and  flats  of  slime  ap- 
pearing here  and  there,  clothed  in  spots  with  vegetation, 
A  salt-marsh  is  here  termed  upon  an  inland  tract  of 
peaty  sand,  so  there  being  a  change  of  vegetation 
while  it  so  remains,  from  arenaceous  and  bog  plants 
to  those  that  live  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  spikey 
hght-green  "  Water-grass  "  which  shows  itself  upon  the 
wet  warp  dies  directly  the  water  is  shut  off,  so  that 
then  (as  my  informant  says),  "  it  may  be  pulled  up 
easily  like  wool  off  the  back  of  a  rotten  sheep,"  This 
new  marsh  land  is  then  reclaimed  by  drainage,  and 
good  natural  herbage  and  Clovers  make  their  appear- 
ance, together  with  innumerable  weeds  never  known 
before.  As  indicative  of  the  diialily  of  this  region — 
being  both  moorland  and  marsh  at  one  time — the 
snipe,  who  quits  the  marshes  in  the  early  spring,  and 
seeks  the  sandy  uplands,  was  still  here  ;  ascending 
high  in  the  air,  and  curving  downward  again  with 
quivering  wings,  so  as  to  make  that  melancholy 
bleat  which  has  here  earned  him  the  title  of  "  the 
moor-lamb."  The  compartment  was  rectangular,  and 
the  warp  water  entering  at  one  corner  was  carried 
along  one  side  and  end  by  a  canal  which,  at  the 
furthest  corner,  was  connected  with  the  delph  out 
of  which  the  material  for  the  bank  was  thrown.  By 
this  arrangement  the  ulterior  portions  become  first 
warped,  so  tnat  the  water  should  not  have  to  be  con- 
ducted over  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower.  When  the 
distant  parts  are  sufficiently  elevated,  openings  are  cut 
in  the  side  of  the  canal  just  mentioned,  and  by  small 
cuts  and  guiding  crests  the  whole  surface  receives  an 
equal  deposit.  When  the  neap  tides  (which  are  not 
taken  in),  commence,  the  land  is  looked  over,  and 
channels  or  inlets  made  to  the  lowest  places.  From 
the  methods  here  employed  for  insuring  an- uniform- de- 
position of  warp,  perhaps  much  might  be  gathered  re- 
specting the  laws  of  tidal  action  in  forming  sand-banks 
and  deltas :  great  foresight  and  continual  care  are  re- 
quired in  causing  an  even  surface  in  a  warping-field  ; 
might  not  the  means  there  used  be  of  advantage  in  more 
!  expanded  areas  while  embanking  from  the  ocean  \ 
When  the  operation  is  perfected,  open  drains  or  grips 
I  are  dug  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  new  soil,  so  that  by 
the  assistance  of  rains  the  salt  may  be  washed  out  of  it  ; 
(  and  the  warping-drain  now  becomes  a  main  outlet  for 
the  drainage  water,  the  self-acting  sluice-doors  at  the 
outfall  holding  out  the  Trent  tides,  and  emitting  the 
land  water  at  every  ebb.  I  may  here  remark  that  an 
extraordinary  difference  in  the  quality  and  value  of 
warp  laud  arises  from  the  degree  of  excellence  of  its 
drainage.  This  may  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  height  to  which  the  land  is  raised,  and  the  porous 
!  or  impervious  character  oi  the  stratum  which  it  covers^ 
This  fact  is  another  foot-hold  for  ti;ose  who  affirm  that 
'  the  tillers  of  the  wide  alluvial  plains  of  Britain  may 
vastly  augment  the  prodactivenesa  of  their  soil,  even  of 
the  most  garden-like  mould. 

j  How  many  thousands  of  acres  of  alluvinm  in  Liiacbln- 
'  shire,  Somersetshire,  Lancishire,  North  Britain,  rich 
;  though  they  be,  are  being  equalled,  nay  surpassed,  in 
j  bushel  produce  by  the  lately  waste  heaths  aud  fUuty 
downs,  mainly  because  subsoil  drainage  and  aeration, 
so  marvellously  fecundatory  on  sloping  lands,  has  not 
\  been  well  carried  out  in  these  low.lyiug  and  dead-level 
districts.  The  outfall  is  inefficient ;  but  a  good  outfall 
is  wiihin  reach.  There  are  hardly  any  of  the  alluvial 
flats  but  might  gain  a  fall  of  three  or  more  feet  by  a- 
better  system  of  district  drainage,  by  an  iujprovement 
of  the  main  arteries,  inland  and  chief  rive:  s  to  seaward> 
High-country  farmers  visiting  the  lowlands  are  m- 
variably  surprised  and  disappointed  when  they  leara 
the  actual  yield  of  the  crop  ;  their  reason  calcuUtiDg- 
that  the  produce  here  will  be  as  much  greater  than  their 
own  as  the  mellow  loam  they  behold  e.xcels  in  apparent 
fertility  the  dry  sand  or  brick  clay  they  have  left  Will- 
not  a  completer  drainage  still  further  warm  and  fractify,. 
these  moist  lands  I  li  speedy  drying  and  stagnant 
soaking,  though  only  to  a  smaU  extent,  make  most  im- 
portant variations  in  the  producing  power  of  different 
spots  of  the  same  soil,  may  not  these  conditions  canse 
the  same  inequalities  in  different  districts  of  the 
like  soil  i 

The  first  crop  on  the  warp  is  Clover  and  other  G»ass 
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seeds  ;  then  Beans,  then  Wheat,  jielding  from  30  to 
36  bushels  per  acre  ;  then  "  line  "  or  Flax,  followed  by 
Wheat,  by  which  time  the  land  being  foul  will  need 
fallowing.  Near  to  the  Trent  side  Potatoes  are  grown  ; 
on  the  richest  grounds  alternating  with  Wheat.  The 
cost  price  of  the  land  now  spoken  of  was  from  21.  to 
21,  10s.  per  acre  ;  and  the  expense  of  warping,  includ- 
ing the  digging  of  the  main  canal,  building  of  the  sluice, 
throwing  up  ramparts  round  the  lands,  conducting  the 
process,  &c.,  was  about  18^.  per  acre.     The  owner  and 

;  occupier,  whose  extensive  artificially-improved  estate  I 
viewed,  is  of  opinion  that  the  warp  lauds  are  much  over- 
valued ;  and  that  when  Wheat  is  at  (>0s.  per  qr.  the 
rental  here  ought  to  be  21,  per  acre.     Closer  to  the 

i  river,  where  Potatoes  are  planted  because  of  ready 
shipment,  and  on  the  natural  warps  where  Wheat  and 
Potatoes  (8  to  10  tons  per  acre),  are  the  common  rota- 

,  tion,  the  rent  of  course  is  very  much  higher. 

How  many  fortunes  have  been  realised  by  landlords  ? 

;  how  many  t«nant  farmers  have  reaped  a  comfortable 
livelihood  ?  how  many  labourers  have  been  nurtured  and 
fed  ?  how  1  rge  a  proportion  of  the  community  have 
shared  the  teeming  products  ?  how  much  disease  has 
been  cleansed  faora  the  atmosphere  1  how  many  acres 
by  the  margin  of  the  Severn,  Thames,  and  other  streams, 
may  yet  be  benefited — by  means  of  warping  ?  With 
these  interrogations  I  close  a  somewhat  desultory  paper. 
I,  A,  C,  Oct,  21. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Allotments. — With  respect  to  allotments,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  let,  on  the  part  of  my  father,  about  184 
acres  of  land  in  allotments  to  labourers  and  others  in 
the  parish.  The  rent  varies  from  1/.  to  3/.  an  acre  free 
of  tax.  The  allotments  are  anxiously  sought  after. 
Many,  I  believe,  find  it  worth  their  while  to  hire  assist- 
ance when  pressed  for  time.  Those  who  work  for  my 
father  will  ask  leave  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  to  be 
absent  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  a  day  or  two's 
labour  to  their  allotments.  I  believe  the  system  works 
well.  The  difficulty  is  to  make  the  men  derive  the 
profit  they  ought  to  derive  from  their  land.  The  rents 
are  paid  with  punctuality.  One  or  two  tenants  haug 
fire,  as  it  were,  for  a  few  weeks,  but  usually  pay  at  last. 
In  four  years  and  a  half  I  think  I  have  only  once  had 
occasion  to  seize  a  crop  for  rent.  On  two  occasions  I 
have  ejected  tenants  for  misconduct.  One  I  have  since 
readmitted.  My  baililf  receives  th&rents,  and  super- 
intends the  allotments.  I  forbid  the  tenants  to  put 
more  than  half  their  plot  of  ground  into  Wheat  or 
Potatoes.  Their  mode  of  culture,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, issloveiily  and  imperfect,  but  I  think  improvement 
has  commenced.  It  is  a  great  thing  when  men  begin 
to  do  their  duty  by  their  land,  not  because  they  are 
drilled  into  if,  but  because  they  see  it  is  their  own  in- 
terest so  to  do.  The  latter  principle  of  action  at  least 
argues  the  exercise  of  reflection  and  foresight.  It  is  some- 
thing for  the  mind  to  be  roused  into  wholesome  action. 
It  may  then  be  led  to  better  things  than  even  thrifty 
industry  and  perseverance.  I  think  the  little  sphere  of 
action  furnislied  by  an  allotment  rouses  and  stimulates 
the  poor  man's  mind,  and  I  would  even  say  tends  to 
soften  his  heart.  He,  too,  as  he  looks  upon  his  little 
plots  of  Potatoes,  Onions,  Carrots,  &e.,  in  various  stages 
of  growth  checiuering  his  humble  domain,  he  too  has 
something  he  can  call  his  own — something  to  work  for, 
to  watch  over,  to  love— as  well  as  the  wealthy  farmer, 
who,  mounced  on  his  sleek  cob,  surveys  his  50  acres  of 
ruddy  Wheat,  and  listens  to  the  lowing  of  his  score  of 
oxen  in  the  neighbouring  meadow.  Too  many  of  our 
poorer  labourers  may  be  said,  aa  regards  their  inward 
being,  to  be  in  a  state  of  sour  stagnation.  To  them  re- 
turning morning  a^nd  night,  and  the  revolving  seasons, 
bring  but  little  hope,  but  little  change.  It  allotments 
can  be  let  without  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and 
this  is  the  fact  in  my  case' — if  they  can  be  hired  by  the 
labourers  witliont  damage  to  those  for  whom  they 
labour — and  this  I  fully  believe — then  the  considerations 
just  recited  must  have  their  weight  with  the  humane 
and  thouglitlul.  These  remarks  may  be  too  desultory 
and  too  deficient  in  precision  for  insertion  in  your 
columns,  but  you  are  welcome  to  make  any  use  of  them 
you  may  ihink  fit.  I  inclose  the  rules,  from  which 
please  to  omit  my  name  and  parish.  The  arguments 
of  political  economists  against  allotments  are,  no  doubt, 
of  weight ;  but,  I  think,  can  be  rebutted.  Remedies 
are  not  to  be  discarded  because  some  evil  accompanies 
the  good  resulting  from  them.  E.  [The  following  are 
the  rules  : 

_  1.  Each  allotment  to  be  let  for  twalve  months,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  whicn.  possession  shall  be  given  up,  il  required,  after 
three  mouths'  uouce. 

2.  The  rent  to  be  paid  half-yearly,  to 

on  the  firsc  after  Michaelmas.day,  and 

the  first  after  Lady-day. 

3.  No  ocoupier  of  the  allotment  to  be  allowed  to  exchanc^e, 
oruaderlec  Iji^  ailolment,  or  any  portion  of  it,  or  to  use  any 
other  than  spade  husbandry, 

4.  No  occupier  to  trespass  upon,  or  injure  in  any  manner, 
another's  land  or  produce. 

5.  Each  occupier  must  keep  his  part  of  the  fence,  and  drain, 
and  also  of  the  road  within  the  field,  in  proper  order. 

6.  Any  occupier  who  shall  fail  to  conform  strictly  to  the  fore- 
going reguliiiiuus,  or  wbo  shall  mismauage  his  land,  or  who 
shall  be  cuuviuted  of  any  oifence  against  the  laws  of  his 
couniry,  or  wlio  shall  be  guilty  of  drutikcnoess,  or  other  im- 
moral or  irregular  conduct,  shall  be  subject  to  have  his  land 
taken  from  him  immediately,  and  to  forfeit  hid  crop.] 

On,  Bones  of  Animals  Dying  under  Mortification. — 
In  the  last  number  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review,  p.  483," 
is  the  following  passage,  "  a  pailful  of  water,  suitably 
impregnated  with  salts,  is  speedily  sucked  up  by  the 
root  of  a  growing  tree  immersed  in  it.    Food'  or  poison 


may  thus  be  artificially  administered  to  plants,  and 
timber  is  thus  hardened  in  France,  and  even  stained 
while  living  of  divers  brilliant  hues  "  This  sentence 
confirms  me  in  an  opinion  I  have  adopted,  that  plants 
may  be  rendered  poisonous  from  growing  on  diseased 
matter.  And  I  bring  forward  the  following  case  as  an 
illustration  of  it.  A  neighbour  had  two  horses  die  \ 
from  mortification  and  three  or  four  sheep,  the  whole 
of  which  he  had  burned  in  a  large  pile  of  ashes  ;  after 
the  decomposition  of  the  flesh,  he  had  the  bones 
pounded  with  hammers  and  all  mixed  together  again 
and  drilled  for  Turnips.  In  the  part  of  the  field  where 
this  compost  was  used  the  plant  was  most  luxuriant  ; 
at  the  time  of  consuming  them,  the  farmer  folded  his 
best  tegs  there,  with  the  view  of  forcing  them  forward  ; 
first  one  died,  then  another,  and  a  third,  in  three  con- 
secutive days  :  after  which  the  shepherd  drove  them 
all  to  water,  where  they  drank  most  plentifully  ;  this 
brought  on  a  violent  scouring,  and  in  his  opinion  saved 
the  whole  flock.  His  sheep  were  perfectly  healthy 
before  ;  and  again  after  they  were  removed  from  these 
noxious  Turnips.  He  first  suspected  they  were 
poisoned  by  some  malicious  person,  as  he  fancied  he 
observed  something  like  arsenic  on  opening  them  :  bnt 
afterwards  he  came  to  a  decided  opinion,  from  seeing 
bits  of  the  bones  hanging  on  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
that  the  whole  mischief  arose  from  their  growing  on 
the  food  of  animals  dying  in  a  state  of  mortification. 
Most  of  his  neighbours  ridiculed  this  conceit,  but  the 
writer  of  this  is  justly  convinced  the  farmer's  opinion 
is  correct,  and  the  passage  quoted  from  the  "  Quarterly 
Review,"  he  thinks  strengthens  his  belief.  Upon  my 
mentioning  these  circumstances  to  a  worthy  friend,  he 
told  me,  last  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  several 
cows,  and  as  many  as  15  sheep,  with  two  or  three 
horses,  and  that  he  had  buried  their  carcases  in  a  large 
mound  of  earth,  and  spread  the  decomposed  mass 
over  a  field  whereon  he  had  a  magnificent  crop  of 
Wheat ;  he  was  not  a  little  startled  at  my  telling  him 
I  shoulti  be  more  grieved  than  surprised  if  he,  and  all 
his  neighbours  died  of  cholera  within  a  j'ear  !  What 
is  the  view  taken  by  the  editor  of  the  Gazette,  or  of 
any  competent  person  who  may  read  this  suggestion, 
and  will  take  the  trouble  to  answer  the  question  ?  J.  D, 

Peat  Charcoal,,  as  manufactured  by  the  Irish  Amelio- 
ration Society,  is  now  selling  in  London  at  7O5.  per  ton, 
and  in  Dublin  free  on  board  vessels,  at  35s.  These 
prices,  however,  are  not  finally  fixed,  so  that  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them.  It  formerly  sold 
in  this  capital  at  50s.,  but  the  Society  have  ad- 
vanced it  to  70s.,  anti  they  contemplate  a  further 
advance  to  Is.  6(i.  per  bushel,  or  between  Al.  and 
5^.  per  ton  !  Which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
extravagance.  When  every  other  product  of  commerce 
is  coming  down  in  price,  here  we  have  an  Irish  thing 
advancing,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
Society  cannot  supply  its  customers.  We  have  placed 
ourselves  in  communication  with  the  Irish  Amelioration 
Society,  and  have  told  it  this,  and  it  dare  not  deny  it. 
For  what,  may  we  ask,  did  the  Society  receive  its 
Charter,  bearing  date  the  26th  of  January,  IS-IQ  ? 
"  For  the  purpose  of  employing  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland,"  thousands  of  whom  are  now  starving  for  the 
want  of  employment,  a  pest  in  every  province  of  the 
kingdom.  If  the  patentee  could  manufacture  peat 
charcoal  50s.  when  bread  was  so  much  higher  than 
at  present  and  confer  upon  his  unhappy  country  such 
a  blessing,  what  ought  the  Society  to  do  now  ?  We  do 
not  wish  however  to  expatiate  on  this  head ;  a  hint 
we  hope  is  sufficient.  " It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
body good,"  and  we  hope  the  extravagant  prices  of  the 
Society  will  blow  the  patentee  plenty  of  applicatioas  for 
licences  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  landlords  possessing 
peat-bog,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  correct  the  evil 
complained  of.  A  licence  has  been  taken  out  in 
Lancashire,  peat  is  being  cut  in  that  province,  and  we 
hope  in  the  course  of  a  month  to  hear  of  success  attend- 
ing the  enterprise  of  the  licentiate.  B.  [We  should 
like  to  understand  the  necessity  of  a  license  to  make 
peat  charcoal.] 

Mr,  Milne's  Seports.r—l  am  a  constant  reader  of 
your  Paper,  and  though  I  cannot  agree  to  the  opinions 
sometimes  expressed  by  you,  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  I  have  great 
confidence  in  your  love  of  fair  play.  In  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  your  Paper,  under  date  19tti  Oct., 
1S50,  I  find  a  very  favourable  review  of  a  pamphlet, 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Milne,  Milnegraden,  Berwick. 
shire,  and  read  to  a  meeting  of  the  East  Berwickshire 
Farmers'  Club.  As  to  the  diligence  and  ability  displayed 
in  that  pamphlet  I  have  never  heard  but  one  opinion. 
But  as  to  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  by  Mr.  Milne 
and  you,  some  have  great  doubts.  The  design  of  the 
author  of  that  pamphlet  is  to  show  that  high  farming, 
if  not  a  remedy,  is  at  least  a  palliative  for  the  present 
suflTerings  of  the  farmer.  But  you,  sir,  go  further  than 
this,  and  assert  that  Mr.  Rigden  has  "furnished  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  energy  and  resolution, 
when  seconded  by  the  ability  which  ample  capital  con- 
fers, are  able  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  land 
so  as  to  balance  the  evil  of  adverse  circumstances." 
As  regards  the  case  of  Mr.  Rigden  this  may  be  true, 
but  all  are  not  placed  in  such  favourable  circumstances. 
On  this  side  the  border  we  have  farms  equally  well 
managed,  equally  highly  farmed,  equally  productive, 
which  will  not  yield  a  profit  to  the  farmer  ;  and  the 
reason  is  perfectly  obvious,  because  the  rent  and  the 
price  of  manure  are  nearly  double.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  occupy  your  time  in  repeating  what  is  so  much  better 
stated  in  the  extract  of  the  speeches  at  the  meeting  of 


the  East  Berwickshire  Farmers'  Club.  That  extract  is 
from  a  respectable  Edinburgh  paper,  and  as  you  have 
published  part  of  Mr.  Milne's  observations,  I  think  you 
are  in  fairness  bound  to  refer  to  the  remarks  made  in 
reply  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  which  Mr.  Milne  himself  de. 
Glared  that  they  "  were  worth  more  than  the  document 
which  called  them  forth."  These  statements  seem  to 
me  to  show  that,  as  regards  Scotland,  high  farming 
will  not  pay  at  present  prices,  unless  half  the  rent  is 
thrown  off,  a  sacrifice  involving  ruin  to  great  part  o£ 
the  landowners,  and  which;  must  inevitably  produoa  a 
social  revolution,  such  as  Britain  has  never  yet  seen^ 
A  Canny  Scot, 


Societies* 

ROYAL  ASmCULTDRAL  SOCIETT  OP  EJTtJLAND. 
The  CooNCiL  resumed  their  sittings,  after  the  usual 
autumn  recess,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  a  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
the  Society,  in  Hanover-square.  The  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Raymond  Baekek,  V.P.  ;  and  there  were 
also  present.  Lord  Portman,  Lord  Southampton,  Hon. 
H.  W.  Wilson,  Colonel  Austen,  Mr.  Barnet,  Mr. 
Beasley,  Mr.  Burke,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Garrett, 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr. 
Shaw  (of  London),  Professor  Simouds,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Thompson  (of  Moat  Hall),  Professor  Way,  antj 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb.  The  names  of  44  candidates  for 
election  at  the  next  meeting  were  read. 

Finances. — Colonel  Challoner,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  report  on  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Society  to  the  end  of  the  previous  month  ; 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  on  the  31st  of  October,  the 
current  cash-balance,  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankers, 
was  927^.  Colonel  Challoner  having  reported,  ort 
the  part  of  the  Committee,  the  closing  of  the 
country  meeting  account  at  Exeter,  the  Council  passed 
a  vote  of  their  best  thanks  to  Messrs.  Sanders  aniJ 
Co.,  who  had  so  kindly  accepted  the  appointment  of 
local  bankers  to  the  Society,  during  the  period  of  its 
Exeter  meeting,  and  who  had  with  so  much  courtesy 
and  exactness  transacted  the  Society's  financial  business 
on  that  occasion. 

Lectukes. — The  Council  decided  that  it  would  be 
advisable  this  year  to  postpone  the  lectures  usually  deU- 
vered  to  the  members,  on  the  occasion  of  their  Decem- 
ber meeting,  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  session, 
when  a  greater  number  of  the  members  could  more 
conveniently  attend  their  delivery.  Professors  Way 
and  Simonds  expressed  their  readiness  to  obey  the  call 
of  the  Council,  whenever  it  was  thought  that  their  ser- 
vices would  best  tend  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  the  convenience  of  its  members. 

Pavilion  Dinner. — The  Hon.  R.  H.Clive,  M.P.,and 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  stewards  of  the  Pavilion  dinner,  at  Exe- 
ter, having  communicated  to  the  Council,  the  inconvei- 
nience  arising  from  persons  being  admitted  into  the 
Pavilion,  at  the  time  the  arrangements  for  the  dinner 
were  in  progress,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Portman,  "  That,  at  future  country  meetings  of  the 
Society,  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any 
party  into  the  Pavilion,  during  the  preparations  for  the 
dinner,  without  express  permission  from  the  stewards 
of  that  department." 

JonGES. — Lord  Poktman,  Mr.  Shaw,  Col.  Challonerj 
and  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  having  expressed  to  the  Council 
their  views  on  the  desirableness  of  a  still  further  im- 
provement on  the  present  mode  of  nominating,  selecting, 
and  appointing  the  judges  for  the  country  meetings  of 
the  Society,  it  was  carried,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomp. 
son,  that  the  whole  question  should  be  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  consisting  of  the  following  gentle- 
men, who  should  be  requested  to  report  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council,  viz. :  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Garrett,  Col.  Challoner, 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  Lord  Portman,  Hon.  Capt.  Pelham, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Hamond,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart.,  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  and  Mr.  Jonas. 

Cattle- Yasd  Shedding. — On  the  motion  of  Mr, 
Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson,  it 
was  resolved  that  previously  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
contract  for  the  cattle-yard  of  next  year,  Mr.  Manning, 
the  Society's  contractor  of  works,  be  requested  to 
furnish  estimates  of  the  additional  expense  that  would 
be  incurred  by  rendering  the  covering  of  the  cattle* 
sheds  impervious  to  rain. 

Implement  Exhibition  of  1851. — -Mr.  W.W.  Nichol- 
son, of  Newark,  transmitted  to  the  Council  a  copy  of. 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  In  which  he  was  informed,  "  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Department  would  be  entrusted  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  England."  The  Council  in- 
structed  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  to  communicate 
with  the  Executive  Committee  on  this  subject,  pointing 
out  to  them  their  misconception  of  the  arrangements 
under  this  head,  and  calling  their  attention  to  that 
portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  in  May  last,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinct arrangements  of  the  Society  with  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners were  announced ;  namely — 

•*  The  Council  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Com- 
'•mission  for  the  Exhibltioa  of  the  Wi>rks  of  Industry  of  all 
*'  Nations  in  1851,  to  hold  a  Show  of  Cattle  in  Hyde  Park  la 
"  that  year  ;  but  tinding  that  the  Roynl  Commission  have- 
"  included  iu  the  arrangements  for  their  own  Exhibition  a 
"  departmeiit  for  agricultural  implements,  the  Council,  with 
"  a  view  of  nnt  interfering  with  this  dep-ircment  of  the 
"  Royal  Exhibition,  have  resolved  to  oout  the  imp'emeut 
**  portion  of  the  Society's  Show  in  1851.  and  to  confine  their 
"  exertions  entirely  to- their  Show  of  Cattle-,  as  invited  by  the. 
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*•  Royal  Commission,  and  to  take  every  means  to  render  that 

"  Show  interesting  as  au  exhibition  of  Breeding  Stock." 

Fabricated  Reports.— The  Secretary  laid  before 
the  Council,  his  correspondence  with  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  morning  papers,  who  had  incautiously,  and  with- 
out authority,  given  insertion  to  the  fabricated  report 
of  a  pretended  meeting  of  the  Coimcil,  assumed  to  have 
been  held  on  the  24th  of  October,  which  had  been 
-extensively  copied  into  other  papers  throughout  the 
country,  and  had  thus  been  the  means  of  misrepre- 
senting the  Council  and  its  actual  proceedings.  The 
editor,  in  justification,  stated  that  the  report  in  question 
had  been  received  from  one  of  the  class  of  persons 
known  as  "  Penny-a-liners,"  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  miscellaneous  information  to  the  public 
papers. 

Vetebixart  Science. — On  the  motion  of  Lord  Port- 
man,  seconded  by  Mr,  Thompson,  it  was  resolved  that 
Mr.  Fisher  Kobbs,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  Colonel  Challoner, 
Lord  Portman,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  of  London,  be  appointed 
a  Committee,  "  to  confer  with  the  Governors  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  during  the  week  of  the 
ensuing  December  meeting,  to  consider  the  best 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  their  mutual  object  to 
to  promote  the  extended  application  of  Veterinary 
science  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs." 

Smithfield  Club  Show.— Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  re- 
minded those  members  of  Council  who  intended  to  be 
exhibitors  at  the  ensuing  Christmas  show  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club,  that  the  last  day  for  making  the  required 
entries,  would  be  Saturday  the  16th  of  November. 

Cottages — The  Duke  of  Bedford  presented  to  the 
Council,  for  the  library  of  the  Society,  a  copy  of  an  en- 
larged publication  of  the  plans  for  Agricultural  Cottages, 
communicated  by  His  Grace  to  the  Earl  of  Chichester, 
and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  accepted  this  present  with  a  vote  of  their  best 
ihanks. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  ordered  for  the 
numerous  presents  and  miscellaneous  communications 
then  laid  before  them,  and  reserved  for  further  dis- 
cussion at  the  weekly  meeting  on  the  11th  of  December. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  their  monthly  meeting 
on  Wednesday  the  4th  of  December  next. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

East  of  Berwickshire,  Oci,  14 :  Mr,  Milne* s 
Report  on  English^  Farming. — Mr  Cux>'i.ngham, 
previous  to  seeing  Mr.  Mdne's  printed  report,  had 
visited  the  farms  of  Myremill  and  Auchness,  in  Ayrshire. 
At  ilyremill  he  found  all  that  was  at  Auchness,  and  a 
good  deal  more.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  he  saw  at 
Auchness  worthy  of  remark,  was  the  large  breadth  of 
Potatoes.  The  Italian  Grasses  were  there  very  luxuri- 
ant, but  exceedingly  foul.  He  was  led  to  believe  the 
district  was  favouritble  to  green  crops  ;  but  the  Turnips 
"which  he  saw  were  not  superior  to  those  in  our  own 
district.  It  was  the  preservation  and  application  of 
the  manure,  and  the  feeding  of  the  stock,  which  prin- 
cipally attracted  his  attention.  In  reference  to  these 
particulars  we  make  the  following  extracts  from  ilr. 
Cunningham's  report,  '*  Having,  in  June  last,  seen  the 
system  of  stall-feeding  as  carried  out  at  Auchness  and 
Myremill,  and  believing  this  to  be  the  leading  feature 
and  foundation  of  the  whole  improved  mode  of  culture, 
I  have  prepared  some  plans  and  probable  estimates  of 
the  expense  of  obtaining  the  necessary  accommodation, 
■which  I  now  beg  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting. 

1.  As  regards  the  extent  of  accomiDodation,  I  believe  that 
as  a  geoeral  rule  for  feeding  off  alone,  there  should  be  a  s^all  for 
every  4  acres  of  the  farm.  This  would  require  f  jr  a  farm  of 
400  Gcres  100  stalls  ;  and,  supposing  that  the  system  adopted 
at  ilyremill  and  other  places  were  followed  out,  of  feeding 
off  two  casts  in  the  year,  this  gives  accommodation  for  feeding 
off  200  cattle  per  annum.  In  building  a  new  set  of  farm  officee 
for  this  system,  the  arrangement  would  be  different  from  the 
present,  and  perhaps  much  improved  ;  bu'  we  proceed  upon  the 
idea  that  there  esists  a  certain  amount  of  accommodation,  and 
not  more  than  is  actually  required  for  the  manufacturing  of  the 
crop,  and  the  housing  of  the  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry 
usually  required— and  if  farmers  are  to  breed  and  rear  catde 
■until  ready  to  be  fed  off,  they  will  require  all  the  courts,  sheds, 
&c^  they  at  present  possess,  and  the  feeding  houses  must  be  a 
new  appendage  altogether.  The  plans  produced  are  made 
out  with  this  view,  and  to  build  and  finish  these  in  a  substan- 
tial and  satisfactory  manner,  will  cost  at  the  rate  of  5i.  for 
each  animal,  exclusiveof  cartage,  which,  in  ordinary  situations, 
■will  coat  11.  10s.  additional.  Tnese  erections  are  supposed  to  ' 
consist  of  stone  walls,  foreign  timbers,  roofs,  &,c.,  and  slated.  ' 
The  floor  laid  with  square  flooring  tiles,  upon  a  bed  of  conl  I 
Crete,  and  having  suitable  channels  for  convening  off  the  urine,  I 
Ac.  The  root  lathed,  and  this  as  also  the  walls  to  be  plastered!  I 
A  close  and  unUorm  floor  and  smooth  surfaces  throughout  the  ' 
building  is  considered  essential  for  the  thorough  ventilation, 
piority  of  the  air,  and  health  of  the  animals  within  ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  60  or  70  ai  e  located  under 
one  roof,  it  appears  prudent  to  take  every  precaution  to  insure 
the  ahorough  ventilation  of  the  building.  As  yet,  I  have  not 
seen  any  of  these  places  so  thoroughly  ventilated  as  could  be 
Kished,  and  great  variety  of  opinion  eiiats  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  accomplishing  it.  One  leading  feature,  however,  must  be 
the  admission  of  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  from  without, 
and  the  abstraction  of  the  vitiated  air  from  within.  I  propose, 
in  the  plans  shown,  to  admit  the  air  by  pipes  and  grating?  in 
the  feeding  passages,  with  additional  pipes  in  the  walls,  and  to 
place  a  trough  or  box  along  the  apex  of  the  ceiling,  pierced 
with  small  holes,  and  this  to  terminate  in  a  chimney  within  the 
flue  of  the  boiler,  thereby  rarifjing  the  air,  and  assisting  mate-  ' 
rially  in  keeping  up  the  circulation  required. 

"2.  The  colectionof  the  liquid  manure  in  tanks  is  indis- 
pensable, and  these  I  would  recummend  to  be  built  of  a  circular 
form,  instead  ot  an  oblong  square,  as  at  Wyremill,  and  lined 
^th  brick,  and  coated  with  cement.  This  form  gives  the 
largest  area  at  least  expense  of  walls  ;  and  further,  should  the 
new  mode  of  distributing  the  liquid  manure  be  adopted  by 
noeanE  of  forcing  pumps  and  pipes,  it  is  indispensable  that  an 
apparatus  be  applied  to  stir  up  the  more  solid  parts,  so  as  to 
sena  lorth.  in  an  tqual  form,  the  entire  contents  through  the 
pipes  and  the  circular  form  is  ihemost  suitable  for  effcciintr 
^iti?.  -^"^^^  machinery.  A  supply  ot  water  is  also  r<£ 
quirea  to  give  the  animals,  wasWng  out  troughs,  and  flushing 


the  gutters,  and  to  dilute  the  manure,  all  of  which  shou'd  hn 
coadueced  by  pipes  into  t^e  troughs  and  tanks.  The  question 
of  couvertiog  the  whole  manure  of  the  farm  into  a  liqaid  state, 
may  not  receive  the  sanction  and  approval  of  many  agricul- 
turists ;  of  its  efficiency,  applied  in  this  form,  I  cannot  give  an 
opinion  ;  and  as  the  mode  has  only  recently  been  adopted  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  pronounce  upon  itfi  utility. 
I  have  made  a  calculation  of  the  expense,  and  if  other  points 
are  as  satisfactory,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  one  day  be  generally 
adopted.  In  order  to  i  ring  the  matter  of  expense  to  a  test,  we 
shall  suppose  a  farm  of -HJi)  acres,  and  100  acres  of  this  in  root 
crops,  and  supposing  70  acres  of  these  consumed  in  the  offices, 
and  25  tons  per  acre  as  a  medium  crop,  gives  ...  1750  tons. 
50  acres  of  Italian  Rye-grass,  cut  thrice,  20  tons 

per  acre 1000    ,, 

200  acres  of  com,  straw  of  do.,  1^  ton  per  acre      ...      300    „ 
And  an  addition  of  one-third  at  least  of  water  equal  to   lOOO    „ 

Say        400O     „ 

Now  this  may  be  all  sent  through  pipes  by  means  of  the 
steam-engine  working  five  hours  in  the  week  upon,  an  average 
for  52  weeks— 260  h  -urs. 

The  engine  power  I  estimate  at  25.  per  hour  £26 

Four  men  employed,  say  od.  pei  hour  13 

Interest  on  pipes  and  tear  and  wear 30 

Do.  on  tanks,  say 6 

£75 
Compare  this  with  the  filling,  carting  to  the  fields,  turning, 
filling,  and  carting  out  again,  and  spreading  of  say  3000  tons 
— 1000  tons  may  be  assumed  to  be  lost  by  evaporation— I 
think  it  would  not  be  over-estimating  if  I  put  it  down  at  Is. 
per  ton.  This  is  exactly  double— 150i.  There  is  another  con- 
sideration,  and  not  the  least  important.  By  getting  the 
manure  applied  in  this  manner,  it  lessens  the  amount  of  labour 
in  May  and  June,  when  the  Turnip  crjps  are  beiog  got  in,  and 
which  is  generally  the  season  of  grea:esc  exertion  to  get  finished 
in  time.  Any  arrangement  that  can  tend  to  equalise  the  labour 
of  the  farm  would  unquastionably  be  a  decided  advantage. 
Mr.  Cunningham  then  entered  at  considerable  lengta  into  the 
details  of  estimates  and  plans  which  he  had  made  of  the  ex- 
penses  and  accommodation  required  for  carrying  out  the  new 
systems  of  feeding  cattle,  and  collecting  and  distributing  liquid 
manure.  He  estimated  the  expense  of  the  whole  apparatus  for 
collecting  and  distributing  the  manure  ove-  a  400  acre  farm  at 
11.  10s.  per  acre  j  and  the  expense  of  buildiug  feeding  byres 
on  the  new  system,  reduced  to  the  standard  of  acres  at  11.  os. 
per  acre,  or  oOOi.  for  60  head  of  cattle.  The  expense  of  build- 
ing feeding-boxes  he  estimated  at  nearly  loL  per  aoimal,  and 
the  expense  of  altering  and  fitdng  up  present  sheds  and  stalls 
at  U.  13s.  per  anicnal.  Mr.  Cunningham  had  also  visited  the 
farm  of  Jlr,  LittUdale  in  Cheshire,  whose  cattle  are  con- 
stantly  fed  in  the  house,  summer  and  winter.  The  principal 
features  of  his  system  were  the  size  and  airiness  of  the  build- 
ings, and  his  mode  of  feeding,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  at 
the  Ayrshire  farms. 

Mr.  NiSBET,  of  Rumbleton,  upon  being  called  upon  by 
the  Chairman,  said  he  had  tried  the  liquid  manure 
system,  not  by  means  of  pipes,  but  by  casks  mounted 
on  carts,  and  had  found  himself  amply  repaid.  He 
generally  dtd  his  hay  crop  with  about  4  tons  per  acre, 
and  as  soon  as  cut,  he  went  over  it  again  for  a  second 
crop,  which  was  of  immense  advantage.  He  had  also 
tried  it  on  lea  after  two  years  Grass,  with  a  like  favour- 
able result.  His  tank  lor  collecting  the  manure  con- 
tained 45  tons,  and  was  20  feet  by  10  and  by  8,  the 
cost  of  it  having  been  25/.  In  reply  to  a  question  from 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Nisbet  said  he  had  tried  Garrett's 
horse-hoe,  for  two  years,  and  had  by  its  use  effected 
a  considerable  saving  in  seed,  had  an  early  harvest, 
saved  a  little  land,  and  had  ioimense  advantage  in 
having  his  land  kept  clean.  Last  year,  out  of  60  acres 
he  had  left  10  acres  unhoed,  and  the  quickens  taken  off 
these  10  acres  were  six  times  the  quantity  taken  off  the 
50  which  had  been  hoed.  The  cost  of  the  hoe  was  19/. 
By  using  two  sets  of  horses,  Mr.  Nisbet  could  hoe  20 
acres  a-day,  at  a  cost  ot  lOd.  an  acre.  His  drills  were 
10  inches,  and  he  drilled  along  the  furrow.  He  found 
no  difficulty  in  using  the  machine,  but  the  fore-steerage 
could  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  person  guiding  it 
had  only  to  direct  this,  and  it  kept  it  all  right. — Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Edington  Mains,  was  then  called  on  by  the 
Chairman,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — The  report  which  we  are 
now  met  to  discuss  bears  upon  ifae  face  of  it,  that  it  was  upon 
my  motion,  seconded  by  our  esteemed  president  (whose  absence  [ 
to-day  is,  on  e^ ery  account,  so  deeply  to  be  regretted),  that  it  \ 
was  printed  and  circulated  among  us  for  our  mature  considera- 
tion. Oil  that  occasion,  I  expressed  it  as  my  opinion  that  we 
were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Milne  for  the  great  pains  he  had 
been  at  in  preparing  such  a  statement  for  our  use  ;  and  now 
that  I  have  considered  it  with  care,  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  still 
my  opmiou,  that  it  is  fitted,  in  several  respects,  to  be  uaeful  tj 
us,  though  there  are  many  of  its  conciusiuns  from  which  I  en- 
tirely dissent.  I  see  a  good  many  mistakes,  which,  if  they  had 
been  committed  by  a  practical  farmer,  would  have  deserved  to 
be  pointedly  animadverted  upon;  but  knowing  as  I  do  that 
Mr.  ililne  is  hot,  and  does  not  profess  to  be,  a  practical  farmer, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  and  unfair  not  to  make  ample  allow- 
ance for  the  disadvantage  under  which  his  observations  and 
inquiries  have  been  conducted.  The  report  bears  to  be  a  de- 
scription of  three  cases  of  successful  farming  in  the  south  of 
England.  Now,  as  it  is  stated  upon  the  authority  of  the 
persons  referred  to,  that  they  obtain  a  fair  return  from  the 
business  as  severalJy  conducted  by  them,  I  do  not  mean  in  the 
least  to  call  in  questiou  the  matter  of  fact,  but  simply  to  as- 
certain, if  I  can,  to  what  it  is  that  their  success  is  mainly 
owing.  Let  us  then  consider  a  little  the  first  instance  of  suc- 
cessful farming  aubmitted  to  our  notice.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  most  strictly  a  suburban  farm,  and  that  its 
management  must  of  necessity  differ  essentially  from  that  of 
land  in  rural  districts.  If  it  is  to  be  compared  VTith  Scottish 
husbandry  at  ail,  it  must  be  with  larma  similarly  situated. 
Now,  it  60  happens  that  I  have  by  me  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  whole  expenditure  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce upon  the  other,  upon  a  farm  of  400  imperial  acres,  situ- 
ated five  miles  from  Edinburgh.  I  refer  to  the  farm  of  WooL 
met,  and  quote  from  a  statement  published  in  "Blackwood's 
Magazine,"  for  January  last.  I  have  here  nothing  to  do  with 
the  purpose  for  which  the  statement  was  then  published,  but 
simply  avail  myself  of  it  now,  a^  affording  me  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  an  example  of  farming  in  the  vicinicy  of  Edin- 
burgh  with  that  described  to  us  by  Mr.  Milne  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brighton,  A  glance  at  these  two  statements,  while  showmg 
that  the  system  of  management  pursued  is  in  fact  substan- 
tially the  same,  afforcs  at  the  same  time  some  most  start- 
ling discrepancies.  The  Lothian  farmer  pays  fur  his  land  72s,, 
while  the  Sussex  tenant  has  his,  apparently  of  as  good  a 
quality,  for  353. ;  the  price  of  manure  in  Edinburgh  seems  to 
be  just  about  double  what  it  is  in  Brighton — Mr.  Gibson's  gross 
outlay  for  foreign  manure  being  610t.  for  his  JOO  acres,  against 
Ur.  Rigden'o  bisGl.  fur  740  acres  ;  the  prices  paid  for  labour  by 
the  former  are  higher  than  by  the  latter  ;  the  distance  which 
manure  and  produce  have  to  be  carted  is  five  miles  in  the  one 


case,  and  bat  one  in  the  other.  They  bjth  hiVe  the  advantage 
of  a  lease,  but  Mr.  Rigdeas  is  greatly  more  favourable  fur  the 
tenant,  allowing  him  more  discretion  in  the  cropping  of  his 
farm  than  is  almost  ever  the  case  in  Scotland,  although  it 
seems  amply  sufficient  to  secure  the  landlord  against  deterio- 
ration of  the  land  ;  and  then  by  the  usage  of  the  district,  Mr. 
Rigden  has,  under  the  name  of  "  Mendments,"  security  for  the 
realising  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  capital  at  the  termi- 
nation of  hid  lease,  which  is  unknown  with  us.  It  appears 
further  that  Mr.  Gibson  employs  fewer  horses  in  proportion  to 
his  carriage  and  mileage  than  Mr.  Rigden  ;  tha:  hi3  general 
expenses  are  less  than  Mr.  Rigden's  by  neaily  20s.  per  acre  ; 
that  the  capital  with  which  he  carries  on  his  business  is  also 
smaller  by  no  less  than  11.  lOs.  per  acre ;  and  yet  that  his  gross 
produce  is  greater  by  11.  per  acre.  Let  it  be  observed  further, 
that  the  c  jmparison  now  instituted  is  betwixt  farms  situated 
respectively  five  miles  and  one  mile  from  a  city.  If  I  had 
taken  farms  within  one  mile  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  average 
rent  is  ol.  12s.  per  imperial  acre,  it  is  evident  that  this  single 
item  of  additional  rent  paid  by  the  Scotch  farmer  (amounting, 
on  740  acres,  to  some  23)0i.),  greatly  more  than  absorbs  the 
whole  surplus  in  Mr.  Rigden's  statements  ;  and  that,  upon  the 
whole,  if  it  be  deemed  proper  that  we  should  take  a  lesson  from 
suburban  farmers,  it  would  be  greatly  mare  advantageous  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Woolmet  than  to  Hove.  The  next  case  cited  is 
that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable,  Sutton  Waldrou,  Dorsetshire, 
Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  a  minister 
of  the  gosf.el  entangling  himself  with  secular  buaineas  to 
the  extent  which  Mr,  Huxtable  has  done,  I  cannot  but  admire 
the  motive  which  seems  mainly  to  have  ioflaenced  him 
in  the  outset  of  his  agricultural  career,  viz  .  to  furnish 
employment  to  the  farm-labourers  of  his  own  parish.  Though 
this  case  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  just  mentioned,  it  is 
evident  that  here  also  the  business  of  farming  is  carried  on 
under  advanta:jres  not  possessed  by  us.  For,  though  situated 
in  a  rural  district,  we  see  that  those  things  which  constitute 
what  may  be  called  the  raw  material  of  our  business,  viz., 
land  and  labour,  are  there  obtained  at  a  rate  very  different  from 
those  paid  by  ourselves.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Huitable's  land 
costs  him  from  155.  to  13s.  per  acre,  and  that  the  ordinary  wages 
of  able-bodied  labourers,  in  Dorsetshire,  range  from.  6s.  6d.  to 
8j.  per  week.  Now,  though  wa  are  told  that  this  land  is  of  a 
very  inferior  description,  it  appears  that,  under  Mr.  Hustable's 
management,  it  yields  crops  not,  in  the  main,  inferior  to  the 
two  others ;  for  in  comparing  the  statements  given  in  the 
report  of  the  average  produce  of  the  three  farms,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  HustaDle's  average  of  Wheat  exceeds  Mr.  Morton's, 
and  equals  Mr.  R'gden's  ;  that  his  Barley  exceeds  Mr.  Rigdea'3 
by  10  bushels  per  acre  ;  anl  that  his  root  crops  are  not  greatly 
inferior  to  either  of  the  others.  Now,  I  would  just  like  to  ask, 
where  in  all  Scotland  can  you  get  land  at  l-5s.  per  acre,  capable, 
under  any  managem-ent,  of  yielding  from  30  to  36  buihels  of 
Wheat,  or  25  tons  of  Mangolds  per  acre  ?  Indeed,  in  reading 
the  report,  I  have  baen  very  greatly  struck  with  the  difference 
of  the  rent  in  England  and  amongst  ourselves,  and  still  more 
with  the  excessive  disproportion  betwixt  the  renc  of  land  and 
the  value  of  its  produce  over  the  arable  lands  of  Scotland,  I 
must  also  beg  leave  to  express  my  deliberate  conviction,  that 
until  this  disproportion  is  fairly  adjusted,  it  is  vain  to  talk  of 
further  outlay  and  improvements,  or  to  expect  that  things 
can  long  continue  as  they  are.  Iq  regard  to  the  farm  of  Whit- 
field, which  is  the  third  one  alluded  to  in  the  report,  the 
statement  is  so  meagre  that  we  have  not  materials  for  com- 
paring it  properly  either  with  the  two  former,  or  with  the 
modes  practised  bj  ourselves.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Morton 
conducts  his  business  in  a  more  economical  manner  than  the 
two  others,  particularly  as  regards  the  number  of  men  and 
horses  with  which  he  works  his  farm.  His  produce  of  Wheat 
per  acre  is  less  than  that  of  either  of  the  others,  viz.,  30  bushels, 
and  his  root  crops  being  given  in  the  lump,  canno:  be  exactly 
compared  with  theirs.  His  rent,  however,  is  much  greater, 
being  (public  burdens  included),  50s.  per  acre.  Inaeed,  it  ap- 
pears, that  when  a  Scotchman  strays  into  England,  his  capa- 
bilities of  paying  rent  are  reckoned  upon,  and  he  is  amerced 
accordingly.  In  comparing  our  own  practice  witb  that  described 
to  us  iu  this  report,  one  of  the  prominent  things  wherein  it 
would  appear  that  we  are  greatly  deficient  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal absence  am'^ngst  us  of  any  provision  for  preserving  and 
applying  the  liquid  manure  of  our  homesteads,  tfcc.  Whatever 
maybe  done  by  individuals,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
generally  over'this  district,  this  valuable  portion  of  the  manure 
produced  upon  our  farms,  is  almost  entirely  Ljst.  While  I 
make  this  admission,  let  it  be  understood  that  this  waste  does 
not  arise  eitiier  from  disbelief  in  the  value  of  the  article  itself, 
or  from  ignorance  of  the  expedients  which  have  been  tried  or 
suggested  for  its  application,  but  simply  from  the  persuasion 
that  they  are  either  too  cumbrous  or  costly  to  be  safely  adopted. 
And  so,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  upon  this 
subject,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  that  important  problem  of  the 
profitable  apphciiion  of  liquid  manure  has  yet  to  be  solved. 
It  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  box-feeding,  that  the  end  is  se- 
cured by  this  bystem,  as  the  whole  tirine  is  said  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  litter.  Others  have  recently  spoken  strongly  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  usin^  peat  charcoal  for  the  same  purpose,  and  then 
carting  it  upon  the  land.  We  have  heard  also,  to-day,  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  plan  adopted  at  Myremill  for  accom- 
pUshing  the  same  end,  by  means  of  pipes  and  a  powerful  force- 
pump,  worked  by  a  steam-engine.  Tnis  process  I  have  had  an. 
opportunity  of  witnessing  mjself  ia  Au^'ust  last,  and,  like  Mr. 
Cunningham  and  his  friends,  I  was  certainly  most  intensely  in- 
terested and  gratified  by  what  I  saw  at  Myremill.  Mr.  Nisbet, 
too,  has  told  us,  that  for  several  years  he  has  applied  this 
manure  in  the  way  hehas  described,  and,  as  he  believes,  with  a 
profit.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  while  he  states  expressly 
that  his  Oats  and  Grass  appeared  to  be  better  when  thus 
manured,  that  he  has  not  had  r^KJOurse  to  weighing  or  measur- 
ing, so  as  to  be  able  to  set  the  cost  and  the  profit  against  each 
oher.  I  can  understand,  too,  how,  on  sucb  a  scale  as  Mr. 
Nisbet  describes,  when  all  that  is  attempted  is  just  lo  save  the 
liquid  manure  not  absorbed  by  the  litter,  it  may  he  possible  to 
get  such  an  amount  of  liquid  applied  to  tne  laud  near  a 
homestead,  by  taking  advaniage  of  chance  times  of  the  odd 
horse  and  boy  usually  employed  for  cardog  Turnips  and  similar 
work  ;  and  Si>,  without  seriously  interfering  with  the  regular 
labour  of  the  farm.  So  that,  while  I  do  not  presume  to  say 
that  any  or  all  of  these  plans  will  not  succeed,  I  just  repeat 
that  they  have  not  yet  been  so  accurately  and  fuby  tested,  as 
to  warrant  any  prudent  farmer  in  asking  his  landlord  to  en- 
able him  to  try  them  on  a  large  scale.  Even  Mr.  Kennedy  (of 
Myremill),  who  has  gone  into  his  peculiar  plan  on  such  an  ex- 
tenaive  scale,  spoke  of  it  with  a  modesty  and  cauaun  which  I 
greatly  admired.  He,  of  course,  thinks  that  he  will  succeed  ; 
but  does  not  pretend  that  this  ia  yet  conclusively  tsiablished. 
The  management  of  the  live  stock  upon  these  farms  has  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Milne  superior  to  ours  in  several  respects,  which 
he  has  particularised.  In  part,  I  admit  this  to  bo  true.  The 
system  of  fattening  cattle  in  boxes,  rather  than  in  open  yards 
is.  1  believe,  worthy  of  trial,  and  has,  indeed,  been  already 
tried  to  some  extent  among  ourselves.  My  own  experiinenta 
have  hitherto  been  on  a  small  scale,  but  still  I  was  so  satisfied 
with  the  result  as  to  have  asked  and  obtained  from  my  land- 
lord tne  means  of  trying  it  more  folly.  Last  winter  I  had  two 
bullocks  put  up  in  this  way,  and  certainly  the  progress  was  de- 
cidedly more  rapid  than  that  of  their  feliows  kept  in  the  open 
yard.  I  am  also  now  convinced  that  Mr,  Huxtable's  state- 
ment of  the  '■mall  quantity  of  Turnips  on  wl.ich  he  can  fatten 
a  bullock  is  strictly  correct.  Had  I  met  with  it  a  jear  ago,  I 
must  Bay  that  it  would  have  appeared  to  me  iucreoible,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  that  others  so  regard  it  still.  I  shall,  however 
tell  you  my  reasons  tor  believing  that  his  plan  of  inducing  his 
cattle  to  eat  a  large  daily  allowance  of  chopped  straw  promotes 
their  growth,  and  yet  makes  fewer  lornipb  eoffice.  Last  spring 
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being  apprthensive  that  my  Turnips    were  to  be  done  before  _  to  them,  and  manure  from  them   to   the 
my  cattle  were  fit  for  the  market,  I  was  induced  to  purchase  ' 

a  straw  cutter,  and  after  trying  my  cattli       

chopped  straw,  moistened  with  cold 
Iiinseed-meal  was  steeped,  I  was  gra 
the  quantify  of  Turnips  which   they 
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fie'ds   applied  with    boiler  requires  as  much  fuel  to  raise  the  steam  as  to  thre 


satistied  their  appetite,  and  that  their  improvement  was  rather 
more  rapid  than  before.  ^   After  seeing  this,  I  was  able  by  re- 
flecting oa  past  observation,  to  account  for  thi'i  in  a  way  quite 
satisfactory  to  myself.     I  have  observed,  for  example,   that 
when  beasts,  especially  if  they  are  in  rather  poor  condition,  are 
put  upon  full  Turnips,  they  will  consume  a  greater   quantity 
without  any  proportionate  increase  ;  and  that  even  for  mon'hs, 
their  bowels  will  be  so  relaxed  as  to  amount  to  something  like 
constant  diarrho3i,— the  explanation  of  which  seems  to  be  that 
when  they  eat  a  Urger  quantity  of  food,  such  as  Turnips,  than 
their  system   can   assimilate,   that  the  surplus   does  positive 
harm,  and  is  worse  than  wasted.      Oq  the  other  hand,  I  have 
several  times  noticed   that  when  I  have  reserved  a  heifer  or 
two  for  breedinLT,  and  kept  them  in  the  straw  yard  with  on'y 
a  single  daily  feed  of  Turnips,  that  they  have  for  a  consider- 
able time  made  greater  progress  than  those  that  were  on  full 
Turnips.     Indeed,  Sir,  I  look  upon  this  as  the  most  important 
point  brought  before  us  in  this  report,  and  that  we  shall  all 
find  it  for  our  advantage  to  copy  Air.  Huxtabie's  practice   in 
this  particular.      The  sheep  husbandry  here  described,  I  can. 
not  regard  as  better  than  our  own.      It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Rigdea  keeps  his  flock  at  greater   expense  and  trouble  than 
we  do,  and  yet  if  you  set  aside  what  arises  from  his  ram- 
breeding,  his  results  are  inferior  to  those  obrained  by  many 
persons  around  me.      His  wedder  lambs  are  sold  in  Augaet  at 
20s.  each,  and  the  wool  of  his  ewes  averages  -is.  a  head,  while 
from  a  flock  of  350  ewes   he   only   weans   400  lamb-t,    which 
we  all  should  consider   a  very  poor  crop  indeed,      lu  regard 
to   fattening   sheep,    I   can   quite   believe   that  their   abaolu  e 
increase  is   greater  when   fed  in   covered   pens   than   in   the 
open  field,  but  then  it  is  dons  at  a  greatly  increased  expense. 
In  fact,  the   enormous  cartage  implied   in  first  bringing  the 
whole  Turnips  on  our  farms  to  the  homestead,  and  then  re- 
carrying  the  manure  a-field,  would  dislocate  our  whole  exist- 
ing arrangements,  and  involve  a  complete  revolution  in  our 
management.     The  expense  of  all  this,  as  compared  wiih  our 
present  plan  of  sending  our  shepherd  with  his  flock,  nets,  and 
stakes,  into  a  field  of  Turnips,  and  consuming  such  a  portion 
as  we  deem  suitable  on  the  ground  where  they  grow,  must 
be    very   great   indeed.      By   the    plan   of  folding,  too,  the 
manure  is  as  equally  distributed  as  by  any  other,  and  on  light 
soils  the  treading  of  the  sheep  consolidates  the  land  better  and 
cheaper  than  any  rolleryet  invented.     A  good  deal  is  said  in  the 
refwrt  about  the  manner  in  which  we  keep  our  farm  horses, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  more  expensive  than  in  various  instances 
quoted  both  in  England  and  Scotland.    Now,  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  is  a  double  fallacy  here.     lu  the  first  place,  it  is 
assumed  that,  after  deducting  the  wages  of  the  ploughman  from 
1001.  (the  sum  stated  as  the  annual  expense  consiquent  upon 
the  keeping  of  each  p:iir  of  horses),  the  whole  halauce  is  ex- 
pended in  their  food.     Now,   I  have  always  understood  that, 
when  this  estimate  is  referred  to,  it  is  meant  to  cover  not  the-e 
two  Items  merely,  but  also  the  interest  upon  the  price  of  the 
horses,  harness,  and  implements,  their  annual  tear  and  wear, 
and  the  risk  of  lo5s.     When  these  are  taken  into  account,  and 
allowance  made  for  the  altered  price  of  corn  and  hay,  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  our  horses  are  kept  very  economically.     I 
admit,  however,  that  it  is  decidedly  better  to  keep  our  horses 
on  cut  Clover,    or  similar  food  in  summer,   than   to  pasture 
them,  as  is  very  usually  done.     And  then,  in  the  secono  place, 
even  though  it  be  true  that  our  horses  consume  more  corn  than 
is  given  in  other  districts,  we  get  through  our  work  with  fewer 
of  them.     There  is  one  part  of  ilr.  Rigden's  practice  which  I 
consider  worthy  of  our  imitation.    It  is  slated  that  he  applies 
the  greater  part  of  the  manure  in  autumn  to  his  crops  which 
are  to  be  sown  in  spring.    I  have  recently  been  trying  this  my- 
aelf,  and  know  that  others  have  done  the  same,  and  think  that 
it  may  be  extended  with  advantage.    In  connection  with  this, 
I  wish  to  notice  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Milne  has  fallen,  in 
contrasting  the   quantity  of  manure  applied   on  these  farms, 
which  he  describes,  with  the  allowance  usually  given  here. 
After  stating  that  the  manure  is  applied  directly  for  every  crop, 
and  in  quantities  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  12  tons  per 
acre  per  annum  on  the  whole  farm,  it  is  estimated  that  our 
gross  allowance  is  only  from  4  to  5  tons,  and  that  we  usually 
manure  for  the  Turnip  crop  only.      Now  Mr,  Milne  has  over- 
looked  the  fact,  that,  while  we  cart  our  manure  only  for  the 
Turnip  crop,  yet  as  a  large  portion  of  that  crop  is  usually  con- 
sumed on  the  ground,  and  as  our  Grass  is  depastured,   we 
in  reality  manure  directly  for  at  least  three  crops  in  each 
rotation.   _  Besides,   I  believe    that  the    quantity    applied  to 
the    Turnip    crop   is    on    our   best  managed   farms    greater 
than  is   stated.      As  select  farms  are    used  for  comparison 
on  the  one  side,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  same  thing  be  done  on 
the  other.     I  had  almost  omitted  to  notice  that  part  of  the 
report  where  a  strong  statement  ia  made  in  connection  with 
the  total  removal  of  subdivision  fences  on  these  English  farms. 
Now,  when  the  smallness  of  the  fields  in  some  parts  of  England 
is  considered,  and  the  enormous  mounds,  with  all  their  accom- 
paniments of  large  timber,  brushwood,  and  weeds,  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  I  can  quite  understand  that  a  wholesale 
removal  of  these  is  a  most  necessary  preliminary  to  profitable 
culture;  but  when  fields  range  from  20  to  50  acres,  and  the 
fences  consist  of  a  simple  line  of  Thorns,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
recommend  their  removal.     "While  our  present  system  of  hus- 
bandry is  continued,  I  believe  themto  be  positively  beneficial  to 
otu'live  stock,  and  not  injurious  to  crops,  unless  where  hedegrow 
trees  are  present.    And  now  I  think  I  have  gone  over  what  ap- 
peared most  important  in  this  report  of  Mr.  Milne's.    I  had  in- 
tended to  allude  t j  some  other  points,  but  I  feel  that  I  have 
already  occupied  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  meeting,  and  I  am 
almost  ashamed  at  the  undue  length  of  my  observations,  when 
I  see  around  me  so  many  of  my  neighbours,  to  whom  I  frankly 
and  cheerfully  confess  myself  inferior  both  injudgment  and  ex- 
perience.   (Mr.  Wilson  then  sat  down  amid  great  applause.) 

Mr.  Milne  said  :  The  admirable  statements  made  by 
Mr.  WilsoQ  were  worth  far  more  than  the  document 
•which  had  called  them  forth. 

If  his  report  had  done  nothing  more  than  elioit  these 
remarks,  he  thought  he  had  done  the  Club  good  service  in 
having  been  the  means  of  putting  them  in  the  possession  of  so 
much  valuable  information.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
address  had  reference  to  a  comparison  of  the  farming  of 
England  with  the  farming  of  Scotland.  It  never  was  his  (Mr. 
Milne's)  object  to  say  that  the  farming  of  England  was 
superior  to  that  of  Scotland  in  its  general  results.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  found  that  he  bore  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  Scotch  husbandry,  and  had  suggested  some 
reasonsfor  the  higher  rents  and  greater  produce  obtained  by 
Scotch  farmers.  While  fully  concurring  with  Mr.  Wilson  that 
the  results  of  the  farm  management  he  had  reported  on  were, 
m  these  respects,  not  greater  than  had  been  produced  by  many 
Scotch  farms,  he  was  yet  certain  that  there  were  practices 
pursued  on  them  different  from  those  in  common  use  in  Scot- 
land ;  he  had  merely  described  these  practices,  and  he  lefc  it 
for  the  Berwickshire  farmers  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
were  superior.  Mr.  Milne  then  aUuded  to  such  parts  of  these 
practices  as  had  received  the  approval  of  Mr.  Wilson  m  his 
comments  on  the  report,  viz.,  the  mixture  of  food  (by  chopping 
straw  to  mix  with  Turnips),  autumn  manuring,  the  house- 
teedmg  of  horses  in  summer  as  well  as  winter,  and  the  b..x- 
feeding  of  ca  tie.  He  also  referred  to  those  points  on  which 
Mr.  Wilson  had  expressed  a  doub'.ful  or  uofavourable  opinimi. 
Mr.  Wilson's  obj^ccion  to  the  feediag  of  sheep  in  the  homestead 
au  the  year  roun  j,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  carting  food 


an  experienced  and  intelligent  farmer  in  this  district,  a  member 
of  the  Club,  had  told  him  a  few-days  ago.  that  he  had  fed  six 
(>xen  in  his  sheds  last  summer  on  cut  Clover,  and  other  six  of 
the  same  age  and  breed  on  pasture  ;  and  that  he  was  satisfied, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  exoense  of  the  first  mentioned  plan, 
that  ic  was  much  more  profitable.  It  was  proper  also  that  it 
should  be  known,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Nisbet's  testimony,  on 
the  subject  of  liquid  manuring,  that  he  had  commenced  the 
practice  at  first  on  a  small  scale ;  and  that  having  become  con- 
vinced of  its  expediency,  he  had,  at  his  own  expense  without 
any  assistance  from  his  landlord,  erected  a  stone  and  lime  re- 
servoir, arched  over  with  bricks,  and  procured  all  the  apparatus 
connected  with  it.  This  showed  the  strength  of  his  conviction. 
In  conclusion,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  general  opinion  was, 
that  his  pamphlet  contained  suggestions  not  altogether  without 
value,  and  it  would  give  him  still  further  pleasure  to  find  that 
these  suggestions  were  improved  upon  and  adopted.  Having 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  chairman  would  embody  his  idea  of 
the  discussion  in  a  practical  resolution,  and  having  apain  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  favourable  hearing  which  he  had  obtained 
Mr.  Milne  sat  down  amid  great  applause. 

The  following  were  adopted  as  che  resolutions  of  the  meet- 
ing  : — "After  hearing  the  above  discussion,  the  meeting  are 
of  opinion,  that  there  are  several  parts  of  the  systems  men. 
tioned  in  Mr.  Milne's  report  which  appear  to  be  deserving  of  a 
careful  but  cautious  trial,  or  to  be  more  extensively  carried 
out  than  they  have  hitherto  been  in  this  district,  but  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient,  or  generally  practicable,  to  follow  the 
whole  svsiera  of  high  farming  thertiin  reported,  particularly  as 
it  has  been  shown  that  equal  results  have  been  brought  out  by 
the  application  of  much  less  capital  than  is  stated  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  cases  reported.     One  of  the  most  important  of  the 


steam-engine  is  a  most  valuable  acquioition,  as  it  not  only 
threshes  the  crop,  but  affords  the  means  of  crushing  and 
grmding  inferior  grain,  pulsp,  (fcc,  and,  if  required,  cuttioff 
hay  and  straw  for  fodder.  The  spare  steam  may  also,  whtS, 
needed,  be  used  for  cooking  or  preparing  the  food  for  horses 
and  cattle.  I  am  quite  aware  many  of  jou  will  consider  th© 
latter  operations  as  not  of  much  consequence,  but  I  must  also 
recollect  that  there  are  many  agricuUurists  who  do  attach 
much  value  to  them,  and  my  object  is  merely  to  point  out  the 
most  suitable  means  of  pei  forming  such  operations,  leaving  the 
adoption  of  them  to  such  as  have  the  means  and  will  to  carry 
thpm  out.  But  to  proceed-I  will  pass  over  a  large  farm- 
because,  if  situated  in  this  cold  district,  no  doubt  exists  of  the 
superiority  of  steam  in  preference  to  horse-power  for  threshing  • 
and  take  the  case  of  one  working  three  pairs  of  horses,  and 
feeding  off  in  the  house  a  dozen  cattle  or  so,  besides  dairy 'stock 
and  pigs.  We  will  also  take  it  for  granted  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  inferior  and  refuse  grain.  Peas,  &c.,  is  used  lor  the 
fattening  of  cattU  and  pigs,  besides  cut  hay  and  straw  for  the 
remainder  of  the  stock.  Upou  such  a  farm  the  engine  need 
not  be  more  than  three-horse  power.  Indeed,  if  well  managed 
it  may  be  lees,  and  yet  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  purposes  to 
which  we  wish  to  apply  it.  The  threshing  machine  ought  to 
be  simple,  and  as  lightly  constructed  as  is  consistent  with 
durability.  One  rake  is  sufficient,  and  is  less  liable  to  entangle 
the  straw  than  when  two  are  used.  It  ought  also  to  be- 
furnished  with  elevators  for  carrying  away  the  threshed 
corn  into  a  chamber  apart  from  the  barn,  and  imme- 
diately above  the  dressing  machine,  which  ought  aUo  to 
be  driven  by  the  engine,  along  with  or  separate  from 
the  threshing  mill,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  manager.  The 
threshing   mill  is   generally  driven  by  gearing,   and  the  sub- 


points  contained  in  the  report  is  the  feeding  of  cattle.     The    ordinate   machines  by  means  of  straps  running  on   fast  and 


meeting  would  approve  of  the  more  general  adoption  of  feeding, 
in  boxes,  the  trials  that  have  already  been  made  in  this  district 
having  proved  successful,  and  also  because  the  practice  can  be 
adopied  with  facility  and  at  moderate  expense  by  converting 
the  present  buudings  into  proper  accommodation  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  system  has  been  gradually  coming  into  operation 
for  some  years,  by  the  diminishing  of  the  size  of  the  yards,  and 
increasing  the  size,  warmth,  and  comfort  of  the  sheds,  and 
covering  the  feeding  troughs  in  the  yards.  This  plan  appears 
to  the  meeting  to  be  more  worthy  of  adopi:ion,  as  the  cheapest 
and  best  means  of  preserving  the  manure,  both  liquid  and 
solid.  In  the  feeding  of  cattle  it  seems  desirable  to  induce 
them  fo  eat  a  larger  quantity  of  straw  than  their  inclination 
would  lead  them  to,  when  ic  is  newly  given  to  them  in  racks  in 
the  usual  way  ;  and  this  can  be  effectually  done  by  chopping 
the  straw  and  moistening  it  with  a  mucilage  prepared  by 
steeping  Linseed-meal  in  cold  water,  and  not  to  give  the  full 
quantity  of  Turnips  the  animals  would  be  inclined  to  eat ;  by 
tnis  means  they  feed  more  readily,  and  of  course  a  greater 
number  may  be  kept^  The  soiling  of  cattle  in  the  bouse  in 
summer,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  also  be  desirable,  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that  nothing  has  been  shown  to  warrant 
any  essential  departure  from  the  present  mode  of  the  manage- 
ment of  shtep  followed  in  this  district.  In  the  feeding  of 
horses,  it  appears  to  the  meecing  that  soiling  in  the  house  or 
yards  in  summer,  is  preferable  to  grazing  in  the  field.  In  re- 
ference to  the  statement  in  Mr.  Milne's  report,  that  horses  are 
kept  at  a  greater  expense  here  than  elsewhere,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting  that  this  is  not  the  case,  particularly  when  it 
is  considered  that  in  this  district  the  work  of  the  farm  is  per- 
formed  with  fewer  horses  in  proportion  to  the  acreage  than 
tho=e  instances  with  which  it  has  been  contrasted.  The  sum  of 
lOOl.  referred  to  by  Mr.  Milne  as  the  common  estimate  of  the 
expense  bf  keeping  a  pair  of  horses  in  Berwickshire,  includes 
not  only  the  wages  of  the  ploughmen  and  food  fof  the  horses, 
but  also  the  interest  of  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
them,  the  harness  and  ocher  implements,  which  they  are  to 
work,  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  them  in  repairs,  and  the 
deterioration  in  value  of  the  horses,  from  increase  of  age,  isc. 
When  these  items  are  taken  intj  account,  and  allowance  made 
forjthe  diminished  price  of  provender,  the  estimate  will  be  found 
to  be  as  moderate  as  any  of  these  cases  described  by  Mr.  Milne. 
A  favourable  opinion  is  entertained  by  the  meeting  of  Mr, 
Rigden's  practice  of  autumn  manuring  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  meeting  cannot  approve  of  the  substitution  of  wattles  for 
fences  of  the  large  and  open  fields  of  this  district ;  but  in  an 
agricultural  p-^int  of  view,  would  recommend  the  diminution 
of  hedgerow  trees.  The  meeting  again  acknowledge  the  ob- 
ligation the  Club  owes  to  Mr.  M:lne  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  in  drawing  up  his  report,  and  for  the  zeal  he  has  shown 
in  bi-inging  before  it  the  most  recent  systems  for  discussion." 
Dr.  Hood,  of  Whitecross.  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  which  was  carried  with 
much  applause,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


Newcastle,  Oct,  5  :  The  Steam  Engine  in  its  Appli- 
cation to  Agriculture. — Mr,  Laws  alluded  to  the  appli- 
cation of  steam-power  to  the  dr.nnage  of  the  soil 
(whereby,  in  the  more  southern  counties  of  the  island, 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  reclaimed),  and  to  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  He  then  treated  of  ploughing 
by  steam,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  team  labour 
was  not  in  any  danger  of  being  set  aside  by  the  steam- 
engine.  He  thought,  however,  that  with  light  engines 
and  carriages,  cheap  branch  lines,  runniog  through  our 
agricultural  districts,  carrying  coal,  lime,  and  manure 
to  the  farmer,  and  transporting  corn,  green  crops,  milk, 
»&.c.,  to  the  towns,  would  prove  remunerative.  We  give 
the  latter  part  of  the  paper  in  full : — 

"  Threshing  is  the  principal  farming  purpose  to  which  steam 
power  is  applied  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  it  fortunately 
happens  that  its  application  to  barn-work  is  very  simple,  and 
easily  accomplished.  The  steam-engine  for  such  purposes 
differs  but  little  or  none  from  the  usual  construction  ;  although 
certainly  what  is  called  the  overhead  crank  engine  is  the  one 
most  generally  employed,  as  it  costs  less,  is  simpler  in  its  parts 
and  fittings,  and  is  easier  managed  than  the  beam  engine,  all 
of  which  advantages  are  of  consequence  to  the  farmer.  The 
non-condensing  is  generally  preferred  to  the  condensing  engine, 
on  account  of  requiring  less  water,  and  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given  in  favour  of  the  crank  engine.  The  non- con- 
densing certainly  consumes  a  little  more  fuel  than  the  con- 
densing engine ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  suitable  for 
farm  purposes  ;  and  if  well  made  and  managed,  a  four-horse 
power  engine  will  not  consume  more  than  1  cwt.  of  common 
coals  in  the  hour  ;  and,  during  that  time  [Qa.  day,]  it  will  thresh 
from  25  to  3i)  bolls  of  Whear,  accjrding  to  the  yield,  and  Oats 
and  Barley  in  proportion.  I  am  of  opinion  that  where  steam 
power  has  been  applied  m  this  district,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  steam-engine  and  machinery  has  been  erected  upon  too 
extensive  a  scale  ;  for,  in  its  present  form  and  proportions,  it  is 
only  upon  the  largest  farms  that  it  can  be  beneficially  employed, 
Here  I  think  our  millwrights  are  wrong  ;  because  a  well  made 
ho.se-machine  is  quite  competent  to  tbre^h  the  crop,  even  upju 
a  modtrately  large  farm;  and  to  erect  an  engine  of  six  or 
seven  horse-power  upon  any  farm  nut  employing  more  than 
three  draughts,  and  not  fattening  cattle,  is  preposterous  in  the 
extreme.    In  such  a  Lase,  even  setting  aside  the  expense,  the 


loose  pulleys,  so  as  to  be  set  in  motion  or  stopped  while  the 
engine  is  at  work.  The  engine  will  have  a  6-iuch  cylinder  and 
18-inch  stroke,  making  about  70  strokes  per  minute.  The 
boiler  will  be  about  2  feet  D  inches  diameter,  and  12  feet  long  - 
or  if  used  for  steaming  food  for  cattle,  it  may  be  preferable  to 
use  two  boilers,  each  about  9  or  10  feet  long,  and  2  feet  ia 
diameter.  They  ought  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  used  in- 
dependently of  each  other  ;  and  although  they  will  cost  a  little 
more  than  a  single  large  one,  will,  in  the  end,  effect  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  fuel,  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  using  the 
large  boiler  when  wanted  for  steaming,  or  when  little  work  is 
to  be  done.  The  engine  ought  to  have  what  is  technicallv 
called  lap  and  lead  of  the  slide,  so  as  to  use  the  steam  expan- 
sively and  effect  a  still  further  economy  in  fuel,  and  the  full 
working  pressure  ought  niver  to  exceed  45  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Such  a  machine  will  thresh  from  16  to  24  bushe's  in  the 
hnur,  according  to  the  yield,  and  will  thoroughly  separate  the 
corn  from  the  straw,  and  carry  the  threshed  corn  into  tho 
clean  chamber,  there  to  he  until  the  threshing  is  finished.  The 
dressing  may  then  commence,  which  is  better  than  carrjing 
them  on  simultaneously,  as  a  better  sample  can  be  thus  oh- 
tained,  owing  to  the  greater  regularity  of  the  feed  and  blasf,. 
The  cost  of  such  a  machine  and  engine,  including  dressing 
machine  and  elevafors,  ought  not  to  exceed  120^  at  the  outside  ; 
the  interest  upon  which,  together  with  the  wear  and  tear,  may 
be  taken  as  amounting  to  1l.  10s.  The  hands  required  will  be 
aa  follows  :  A  man  to  attend  the  engine  and  machinery, 
another  to  feed  the  machine,  two  girls  to  hand  up  the  sheaves, 
and  two  women  to  take  away  the  straw  ;  in  all,  sis  hands. 
The  expense  will  be  as  under:  Beginning  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  allowing  half  an  hour  at  8  o'clock  for  breakfast,  and 
a  quarter  at  XO,  finishing  at  noon  ;  in  all  five  hours  and  a  quarter. 
The  expense  will  be  as  under,  setting  aside  interest  upon 'he 
prime  cost :  g^  g^^ 

Man  attending  engine  and  machine,  at  2s,  per  day  ...    1*  o' 

Mhu  feeding  machine  1     (j 

Two  girls  handing  the  sheaves,  &c.,  at  %d 0     6 

Two  women  taking  away  the  straw,  atlOrf 0  10 

Fuel    for    the    engine    (cwt,    per    hour),    including 
raising  the  steam,  7  cwt.,  and  carriage,  at  3s.  6d. 

per  ton  i     3 

Oil,  tallow,-<fec.,  for  engine  and  machinery    0    3 

4  10 

The  quantity  threshed  in  the  above  time  would  be  about 
90  bushels,  costing  in  rouad  numbers  rather  more  than  a  half- 
penny per  bushel.  The  dressing  of  the  corn  fit  for  market,  re- 
quiring a  man  and  a  boy  to  attend  the  machinery,  take  away 
the  sacks,  &c.  (time  required  about  two  hours  or  two  hours 
and  a  half,  accordmg  to  circumstances),  would  stand  as 
under.  The  engine  might  be  grinding  or  crushing  grain  at  the 
same  time  and  with  the  same  hands.  3.   d. 

Wages  of  man  attending  machinery     0    6' 

"Wages  of  boy  assisting  ditto        *    0    1$ 

Fuel  required  for  the  engine,  oil,  &c.,  about  ...        ,..    0    3i 


0  11 


Or  less  than  a  farthing  per  busheL  Stated  cost  of  threshing 
and  dressing  90  bushels  of  Wheat,  5s.  ^d. ;  or  under  \d.  per 
bushel.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  above  would  cost  by  horse- 
power. To  thresh  the  above  quantity  would  require  four  good 
horses  and  driver,  besides  an  extra  hand  to  clear  away  the 
threshed  corn.  The  cost  of  the  machinery  would  be  about  601.  ; 
the  interest  upon  which,  together  with  the  wear  and  tear, 
would  amount  to  about  4?,  IO3.  in  the  year.  The  cost  of  thresh- 
ing 100  bushels  of  Wheat  would  be  as  under :  s.  d: 
Man  to  feed  in  the  threshing  mill,  at  2s.  per  day      ,..    1    ft 

Boy  to  drive,  at  8d.  per  day  Q    4 

Two  girls  to  hand  up  the  sheaves,  at  ^d.  per  day     ...    0    6 
Two  women  to  take  away  the  straw,  at  lOc?,  per  day    0  10 

Four  horses,  at  Is.  3d.  each         5    0 

Oil,  45C 0    1^ 

Per  100  bushels  7    9^ 

To  dress  this  corn  as  it  is  generally  done,  putting  it  once  slowly 
through  the  machine,  as  in  the  former  case,  will  require  as- 
follows : 

Man  to  measure  up  the  corn        

Two  women  to  turn  the  machine 

Woman  to  hold  the  sacks  

Girl  to  feed  in  

Total  cost  of  threshing  and  dressing  100  bushels  ... 
Showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  steam,  power  of  3s.  Id., 
uther  words  effecting  a  saving  of  35  per  cent.  But,  as  I  have 
already  said,  ic  is  not  from  the  threshing  that  the  full  benefit 
of  steam  power  is  to  be  derived ;  inasmuch  as,  when  applied  to 
crushing  and  grinding  grain  for  home  use,  it  is  found  immea* 
surabiy  superior  to  horse-power,  affording,  as  it  does,  th& 
means  of  using  up  the  whole  of  the  farmer's  inferior  corn.  In 
fact,  since  such  corn  can  now  scarcely  meet  with  a  buyer  in  the 
market,  the  farmer  is  almost  necessitated  to  use  it  at  home, 
and  afterwards  sell  it  in  the  form  of  beef  or  pork.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  that  common  millstones  answer  best  for 
the  above  purpose,  when  all  things  are  taken  into  con^iidera- 
tion.  The  same  saving  in  favour  of  steam  versus  horse  power 
applies  equally  to  the  chdff  cutter.  Whether  cutting  hay  or 
straw  is  of  real  service,  would  be  presumptuous  in  ma  to  say- 
as  even  amongst  the  gentlemen  here  assembled  scarcely  two 
opiiiiuns  will  be  found  alike;  all  that  I  cau  do  is  simply  to 
point  out  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  performing  such  an 
operation — and  I  again  say  the  steam-engine  will  effect  it  much 
cheaper  than  either  horse-power  or  human  labour.    Amongst 
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■the  miscellaneous  purposes  to  which  steam  can  be  app  led,  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  conveyance  of  liquid  manure  and 
the  preparing  of  food  f  t  cattle.     In  addition  to  those  there  are 


many  subordinate  mac 


lines  to  which  it  may  form  the  motive 


Dower,  euch  as  pomps  for  gapplyin?  the  homestead  wi-h  water, 
Churns,  and  such  like;  and,  however  trivial  these  may  appear 
to  people  who  have  no!  seen  and  do  noc  heed  them  stUl  they 
are  useful  in  their  proper  station,  and  I  am  accordingly  bound 
to  eive  them  a  place  in  the  present  paper.  I  must  not  omit  to 
state  that  the  ^pare  steam  from  the  engine  can  he  most  eco- 
nomically used  for  heaiing  purposes,  an-i  for  drying  com.— Mr. 
"WiLLiAJi  Stephekson  gave  the  Club  the  benefit  of  his  expe- 
rience. It  was  18  years,  he  said,  since  he  first  put  aphis  steam 
engine,  which  is  of  eisht  horse-power ;  and  all  its  power  was 
require'd  to  thresh  his  "corn.  He  put  up  a  steam-engine  because 
his  horses  were  so  fatigued  after  threshing  that  they  could  do 
no  more  work  that  dav.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  the  working 
of  the  engine;  for  any  farm-servant  of  ordinary  intelligence 
could  learn  how  to  manage  it  in  a  week.  The  cost  of  keeping 
it  in  order  had  not  exceeded  SOs.  a  year  daring  all  the  time  that 
it  had  been  in  use.  The  original  cost  was  150Z.  The  saving 
effected  he  estimated  at  50  per  cent.  He  was,  he  believed,  from 
801.  to  1007.  annually  into  pocket  by  his  ensine.  The  difference 
"between  a  horse  threshing-machine  and  steam,  he  estimited 
at  one-half  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  used  it  also  for  various 
Other  purposes,  Fucb  as  crushing  corn,  &,c.  But  no  farmer, 
not  having  more  than  three  pair  of  horses,  would  be  justified 
in  putting  up  an  engine,  bat  if  a  tenant  had  '200  acres  in  tillage 
it  would  answer  his  purpose  to  have  an  engine;  although, 
certainly,  these  were  not  tempting  times,  the  prospects  of  agri- 
culttire  being  gloomy  ;  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  they  would 
improve.  His  friend  Mr.  Burnett,  who  had  used  an  engine  for 
20  years,  applying  it  to  all  purposes,  could  speak  to  the  value 
of  steam  power.— Mr.  Nicholas  BijBNETT  said  he  found  great 
benefit  from  the  use  of  his  engine.  He  applied  it  to  varioue 
purposes.  "When  eoing  it  was  employed  to  turn  the  winnowing 
machine.  It  did  e^verything,  in  fact,  that  it  could  be  made  to 
do.  It  did  not  plough,  certainly  ;  hue  notwithstanding  what 
his  young  friend  had  said,  he  hoped  the  time  was  coming  when 
the'land  would  partly  be  ploughed  by  steam.  He  remembered, 
11  years  ago,  going  to  see  a  steam-engine  plough  Lucker  Moss. 
It  did  not  answer,  certainly  ;  and  the  engine  was  there  yet, 
sticking  in  the  hog,  and,  while  ail  the  world  was  on  the  move, 
it  was  making  no  progress  ;  being  bound  to  the  soil,  he  sup- 
posed, by  some  sort  of  mortgage.  It  was,  however,  an  unfor- 
tunate locality  for  such  an  experiment,  the  land  being  mid-leg 
deep  in  moss. 

Miscellaneous, 

The  Birmingham  Cattle  Show. — Tke  second  annual 
■exhibition  of  fat  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  will 
be  held  at  Birmingham  on  the  lOth,  11th,  12th,  and 
13th  of  December  nest.  It  is  announced  by  advertise- 
ment in  another  column  that  the  entries  for  the  several 
classes  close  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  intending 
exhibitors  are  invited  to  make  immediate  application 
for  the  necessary  certificates,  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
the  nature  and  number  of  the  stock  for  which  they  are 
required.  The  show  will,  this  year,  be  held  in  the 
Bingley  Exhibition  Hall — a  large  and  handsome  build- 
ing, now  nearly  completed,  in  Broad-street,  and  which 
will  also  be  available  for  other  exhibitions.  The  building 
covers  upwards  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  will  afford  very 
complete  accommodation  for  the  stock.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  the  promoters  of  the  Birmingham  Show  will 
probably  now  possess  unequalled  advantages.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert  is  the  patron,  and  a 
mcst  liberal  supporter  of  the  Exhibition,  having  last 
year  forwarded  a  donation  of  50/.,  and  entered  stock 
for  competition  in  several  classes.  Lord  Hatherton  is 
the  president,  the  mayor  of  Birmingham  being  vice- 
president  ;  and  the  co-operation  of  the  principal  land- 
owners in  the  Midland  Counties  has  been  obtained.  We 
are  informed  that  the  show  of  stock  this  year  will  exceed 
that  of  1849,  both  in  number  and  quality.  The  poultry 
show  is  also  attracting  very  great  attention,  and  will,  it 
is  expected,  be  the  largest  and  most  interesting  ever 
held  in  England. 

Farming  tvithout  Plough'ng  or  Fallotinng, — Within 
the  last  few  days  I  made  a  small  tour  through  a 
portion  of  Essex,  and  on  my  way  parsed  the  Colnes, 
The  Wheats  were  looking  pretty  well,  and  I  doubt  not 
wiU  produce  an  average  crop,  although  the  late  weather 
has  considerably  laid  some  of  the  heavier  sorts.  I  was, 
however.  Sir,  much  pleased  with  a  piece  of  experi- 
mental farming  that  has  now  been  carried  on  for  seven 
years  by  Mr,  J.  D.  Piper,  of  Colne  Enguine.  This 
gentleman  long  since  had  a  conviction  that  Wheat 
would  flourish  best  in  solid  soils,  and  that  on  ground 
which  was  comparatively  undisturbed,  this  crop  might 
be  grown  for  many  successive  years  without  fallowing. 
He  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  and  has  now 
grown  on  the  same  piece  of  land  six  successive  crops  of 
Wheat  without  on  any  occasion  allowing  a  plough  to 
turn  over  a  single  sod.  The  soil,  in  fact,  has  not  been 
disturbed  by  plough,  spade,  or  any  other  implement  ; 
the  only  thing  used  has  been  a  hoe,  and  this  has  not 
been  employed  to  loosen  the  soil,  but  merely  to  remove 
the  surface  weeds.  The  course  has  been  to  reap  the 
Wheat  with  a  short  stubble,  and  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  ground ;  to  hoe  off  the  surface  weeds  and  burn 
them  ;  and  then  to  dibble  in  seed  between  the  old 
stubbles  to  the  extent  of  a  peck  and  a  half  per  acre, 
the  rows  being  one  foot  apart.  The  average  product  of 
the  last  five  years'  Wheat  crops  under  this  system  of 
iarming  has  been  ten  coombs  and  tico  bushels  per  acre. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  standing  upon  this 
same  piece  of  undisturbed  land,  the  sixth  successive 
crop  of  Wheat,  and  truly  it  is  a  noble  piece  of  corn, 
the  straw  being  remarkably  good,  and  the  ears  very 
large,  full,  and  heavy- — the  crop  will  be  at  least  11 
coombs  per  acre.  [There  was  only  10  coombs  and  one 
buthel  this  year.  J.  D.  Piper.]  Many  farmers  would 
suppose  that  the  land  must  be  very  foul ;  this,  however, 
18  net  the  case — there  is  scarcely  a  weed  to  be  seen. 
I  ascertained  that  Mr.  Piper  expended  in  labour  about 
4/.  10s.  per  acre,  but  notwithstanding  this  heavy  outlay, 
and  all  other  charges  of  rent,  tiihe,  a  top  dressing  of  60 
busheUof  soot  per  acre,  &c.,  &c.,  the  clear  profit  on  an 
acre  amounted  to  six  guineas — not  a  bad  return,  con- 


sideriug  that  the  corn  was  sold  in  free  trude  times,  for  I 
am  now  alluding  to  the  crop  of  1849.  These  facts 
may  seem  srrange  ;  they  are,  however,  true,  and 
any  one  who  doubts  them  may  visit  the  spot  and  have 
them  abundantly  demonstrated. — Agricola,  in  the 
Ipswich  Express. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Agkicetltukal  Engineeeisg  :  R  Ahhott.  Probably  as  good  a 
way  as  yon  can  adopt  would  be  to  write  to  some  of  those  gen- 
tlemea  whose  papers  on  the  subject  of  agricultnral  buildings 
have  been  considered  worthy  of  publication  iu  their  journal 
by  the  Eoglisb  A^icu'tural  Society. 

Analysis  :  J^^Vi/.^We  do  not  know  the  "Manual  of  Qualita- 
tive Analysis  "  by  R.  Galloway. 

Capital,:  E  T.  We  have  uo  doubt  that  the  "lOZ."  authorities 
are  right,  and  that  those  who  would  spend  500E.  only  on  110 
acres  of  land — 90  acres  being  arable— would  be  likely  to  lose 
their  money.  If  a  specifica'ion  of  the  capital  be  required, 
you  mast  be  content  to  «ait  for  a  week  or  two. 

Chicobt  :  Innishamion.  On  a  deeply-tilied,  well  manured,  and 
clean,  adhesive  loam,,  witb  a  good  surface  tilth,  sow  i  lbs. 
of  seed  per  acre,  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  about  the  third 
week  of  May,  C'ean  and  hoe  the  land  in  summer.  Pull  in 
October ;  clean  the  roots,  chop  them  up  into  dice,  dry  them 
in  a  malt  kiln,  and  sell  them. 

Ma.  XEiLsoN'a  Railway;  X  Y Z.  ^Ve  have  made  inquiries. 

PouLTET  Disease:  S  X  should  read  the  "Miscellanies"  and 
*' Nocices  to  Correi-'pondents,"  wnich  have  been  lately  given 
on  this  subject.  We  can  add  nothing  further.  We  have  ad- 
ministered a  teafpoon-fuU  of  cod-dver  oil,  with  a  pinch  of 
Cayenne  in  it,  with  apparent  benefit  j  bnt  cannot  prescribe  it 
as  an  infallible  specific.  Combs:  XXX.  By  "fiat"  is 
meant  single,  in  contradistinction  to  doable,  or  rose  combs— 
a  difference  which  cannot  long  perplex  our  correspondent. 
Sketch  No.  1  sent  is  an  upright  single  ;  No.  2  is  a  drooping 
single  comb.  Sometimes  when  a  bird  is  moulting,  or  out  of 
health,  an  upright  single  comb  will  for  a  time  become  droop- 
ing and  flaccid.  In  Spanish  fowls,  the  cocks  mostly  have  it 
upright,  and  the  hens  drooping  ;  bjth  have  what  we  call  flat 
combs.  Turkeys :  LBS.  The  best  food  for  fattening  them 
is  Barley-meal  mixed  stifi^  with  mi'J:,  if  it  can  be  spared  ;  if 
not,  with  water.  Last  yeai-'s  birds  are  excellent  for  table,  if 
properly  fed,  kept,  and  cooked.  If  the  calves'  house  is  very 
dark  acd  close,  it  will  not  co  to  fat  turkeys  in ;  their  pen 
sho'ild  be  airy,  as  well  as  dry  and  quiet.  "What  a  pity  it  is 
that  ladies  and  geutlemea  makicg  these  inquiries  do  not 
confide  their  real  names,  instead  of  bewildering  us  in  a 
medley  alphabet  of  initials  or  foolish  pseadonyms.  Z>. 

Stsaw  :  J B  H.  An  ox  will  eat  S  or  10  ibs,  of  straw  chaff  daily, 
supposing  him  to  have  abundance  of  Turnips.— ^  pig  of  12 
score  will  eat  6  or  Tibs,  of  meal  daily,  in  addition  to  boiled 
Turnips. 

Misc.  :  Samuel  Wooljield.  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  address. 
It  was  omitted  in  the  letter. 


but  only  very  few  of  orher  kinds  are  disposed  of.  Our  qaota- 
tionsremainunaUeredfrom  iionday.  Thesopplyof  Shtepisvery 
smrill,  the  demand  is  eqaally  so,  consequently  prices  are  no 
better.  Trade  is  cheerful  for  Calves.  We  nave  from  Germany 
and  Holland  3-^2  Beasts, -390  Sheep,  110  Caves,  and  85  Pigs, 
3y0  Beasts  from  the  midland,  and86  Milch  Cows  from  the  home 
counties. 


6  to3  3 
4  —  3  6 
4  — 2  10 

8—4     0 


Best  Long-wools  .3    2  to  3    i 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ,„ 

Ewes  &:  2d  quality  2    S  —  3    0 

Ditto  Shorn       —    „, 

Lambs —    .,, 

Calves 2    8—3    8 

Piffs      2    8  —  3    8 


Best  Sjots,  Here- 
fords,  (fee.        ...  3 

Best  Short-horns  3 

2d  quality  Beasts  2 

Best  Downs  and 
Eaif-breds       ...  3 

Ditto  Shom^      ...     . 

COAL  MARKET.— Feidat,  Nov.  8. 
Holywell,    15s.     6d.  ;     Eden  Main.    15s. ;    Tanfield   Moor, 
123.  9-1.;    Wallsend   Riddell,   14s.    6d.  ;    Wailsend    Haswell, 
169.  3d.  ;    Wallsend    Scewarfs,   ISs.  :    Wallsend  Tees,  16s.—. 
Ships  at  market,  171. 

POTATOES.— SouTHWAEK.  N"ov.  4. 
The  Commi'-tee  report  that  ihe  arrivals  from  Yorkshire  and 
Scotland,  though  no^  large  are  equal  to  the  demand,  which  is 
dull,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  last  week's  prices  are  maintained. 
We  have  had  very  few  foreign  Potatoes  this  season,  and  none 
the  last  wetk.  Present  prices  :— York  Regents,  per  ton,  70s.  to 
8i)s.  _:  Perth  and  Montrose  do.,  60s.  to  605  ;  Fife  do.,  50s.  to  6O3.J 
WisDeach  and  Lincolnshire  do.,  CO-,  to  is-is. 

MARK  LAJ^^E. 
MoNDAT,  N"ov.  4.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land- 
carriage  samples  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  this  morning 
was  small,  and  the  condition  much  worse  ihan  of  late  ;  the 
wnole,  however,  was  disposed  of  on  the  terms  of  this  day 
se'nnight.  Foreign,  of  which  the  arrivals  continue  consider- 
able, met  with  a  retail  inquiry  at  our  quotations. — Barley  of 
a  1  kinds  fuUy  supports  the  rates  of  last  week. — In  the  value 
of  Beans  we  observe  no  alteration. — Foreign  white  Peas  muat 
be  written  2s.  per  qr.  lower ;  other  deacripcions  are  un- 
altered in  price.— The  Oat  trade  is  firm,  with  the  exception  of 
New  Irish,  which  are  difficult  of  di-posa . — Foreign  and 
country  Fiour  continues  to  be  held  at  late  rates,  but  the  sale  ij 
rather  heavy. 

Pee  Ijcteeial  Quabtee.  | 


COVENT  SAEDEN,  Nov.  3. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied,  and  Hothouse  Grapes  and 
Pine-apples  are  plentiful.  Peaches  are  over.  Oranges  and 
Leroona  though  scarcer  are  snfficieQt  tor  the  demand.  Plums 
and  Pear3  are  still  received  from  the  Continent.  Filberts  are 
dearer.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  good  in  quality,  and  so  are 
Poia.oss.  Lettuces  and  other  saiading  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Mushrooms  are  dearer*  Cut  Flowers  consist  of 
Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  ilii;:nonetLe,  Ver- 
benas, Dahlias,  Biguonia  Tenusta,  Stephanotis  tiorlbunda.  He- 
liotropes, and  Roses, 

FEUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  43  to  6s  Lemons,  per  djz,,  Is  to  2s 

Grapes,hothouse,  p.  lb.,2s  to  5s    Pommegranates,  each,3dto6d 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  8d  to  Is     Almonds,  per  peck,  6a 
Plums,  p.  punnet.  Is  to  25  6d      i      —    sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  38 
Pears,  per  doz..  Is  to  3s  1  Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  to  2s 

—  per  half  sieve,  6s  to  15s  —    p.  bush.,  1?3  to  248 
Apples, dessert, p.bsh,3s6d  to  8s    Nuts,  Barcelona,  p.  bosh.,  20s 

—  kitchen,  do.,  3s  bd  to  68     I  to  22s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  2s             —  BraziL  p.  bsh.,  12s  to  lis 

—  per  100,  6s  to  10s  ■  Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  60s  to  Hoa 

VE&ETABLES. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per  Lf.  sieve,  [  Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 


«.     s. 

38—45 

—43 


Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White|43 — 46  Red  

—  —      fine  selected  runs  ...ditto;43 — 18  lied  

—  —       Talavera   46 — 5". 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  <fc  York.. .White!     _      Bed  

—  Foreign  134 — -31' 

Barley.grind.  <t  disdl,,  22s  to  23s...Chev.  \-I6—i9  lifalting 

—  Foreign. . ..Grinding  anddistiiliEg!17 — 23  Malting 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  j     — 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  20— 2o  Feed     ... 

—  Irish  Potato!  16 — 2u  Feed     ... 

—  Foreign PolandandBrewl  18— 22  Feed     ... 

Eye 126— 2b  foreign 

Eye-meal,  foreign per  ton]     — 

Beans,  ilazagan 25s  to  275 Tick:26— 2S  Harrow 

—  Pigeon   27s  —  323...Windsi     —     iLongpod 

—  Foreign Small  1 24 — 34  Egyptian 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boi]er£,26— 28  Suffolk... 

—  Maple 30s  to  31s Gre%i26 — -'&[  Foreign 

Maize Whlte:25— 2S|  leUow... 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack;  i-i — 4ii 

—  Suffolk ditto  29— 36  Norfolk 

—  Foreign   per  barrel  18— 24   Per  sacki29 — 34 

AERIVALS  IN   THE    POET    OF   LONDON   LAST    WE£E. 


24—28 
20—24 

19—21 
14—17 
13—18 


26—28 

22—23 
27—30 
25-32 
24—28 

29— 3( 


Is  6d  to  2s 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Greens, p.  doz.bun.,ls6d  to2=6d 
CauliiiGwers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  4s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50s  to  80s 

—  per  cwt.,  23  6d  to  4s 

—  perbnsh..  Is  6d  to2s  6d 
Turnips,  p.  12  bundles.  Is  to  2e 
Eed  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  la 
Cucumbers,  each,  6d  to  Is 
Radishes,  per  doz..  Is  to  Is  6d 
Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  2s  to  5s 
Tomatoes,  p.  paonet,  6d  to  Is 
Spinach, p, half  3ieve,6d  to  Is 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  4d  to  6d 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  4b 


Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  p.  half 

sieve.  Is  6d  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  p.  score.  Is 

—  Cos,  p.  score,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 
tsmail  Salads,  p.  puan,2d  to  3d 
Borse  Radish,  p.  bdl..  Is  to  48 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot..  Is  to  23  6d 

—  per  bushel,  5s  to  7s 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun..  Is  to  2s 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle,,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  id 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,p.l.2bunch.,  6dto9d 


Prime  Meadow 
Inferior  ditto... 

Rowen     

New  Hay 


Prime  Meadow 
Inferior  ditto... 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smjthfield,  Nov.  7. 
Hay    723  to  80s     Clover 


63 
60 


70 
63 


Second  cat 
Straw 


...  63sto808 
...  63  70 
...  23  27 
J,  C00P£S. 


Supply  short, 
CnUBEKLAND  Ma&E£T,  Nov.  7. 

Hay    70s  to  76s    Inferior 

...    50       65    '  New  Clover   .. 

...    —        —    j  Straw      

...    T8       84  JosBUA  Bakes, 

Whitzchapel,  Nov.  7.| 

...    683 to  72b  I  New  Clover    758to80s 

...    —        —      Inferior  ditto —        — 

...     65        70       Straw      22        23 

...     SO        84     I 


Sosto  ' 

24 


SMITHFIBLD,  MONDAT,  Nov.  4. 
Good  Beasts  are  very  scarce,  and  consequently  readily  dis- 
posed of,  in  some  instances  rather  above  our  top  quotations  ; 
but  the  trade  generally  is  very  bad,  and  inferior  qualities  are 
Bold  as  low  as  ever.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  not  large,  but  it 
far  exceeds  the  demand ;  several  remain  unsold,  and  many 
realise  very  low  prices.  Trade  is  a  little  more  brick  for  Calves, 
the  nulljber  being  small.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  lltj9 
Beast.",  5710  Sheep,  88  Calves,  and  40  Pigs. 


Per  St.  of  8  Iba. 
Best  Scots,  Here. 

fords,  <tc.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Beat   Downs  and 

Half-breds  ...  3 
Ditto  Shorn 


6to3  8 
4  —  3  6 
4  — 2  10 

8  —  4     0 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— 8 
Best  Long- wools  .  3 

Ditto  Shorn       

Ewes  i  2d  quality  2 

Ditto  Shorn       

Lambs  

Calves 2 

Pigs      2 


d    s 
2  to  3 


8  —  1 
S— 4 


Beasts,  4304  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  28,080  ;  Calves,  118  ;  Pigs,  350. 
FaiDAl,  Nov.  8. 
The  nnmber  of  Beasts  is  a  fair  average,  but  the  qualities 
continue  middling.     There  is  a  demand  for  the  choicest  kinds, 


Flotlr,17o97sks 
—        —  brls 

English   

Irish 

Foreign 


Wheat. 
Jrs. 

1183 

22278 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
Sb99 


Halt. 
Qrs. 
3701 
133 


Oats. 
Qrs. 
■iU 
145SI 
9639 


Beans. 
Qrs. 
399 

3613 


Peas 
Qrs. 
781J 

8338 


9033 
ddy  have  been  moderate,  but  we  continue  well  supplied  with 
FaiDAY,  Nov.  8, — The  arrivals  of  grain  and  Flour  since 
Monday  have  been  small,  but  this  morning's  market  being  badly 
attended,  business  in  Wheat  was  exceedingly  limited,  prices  of 
either  English  or  foreign  are  consequently  nomioal.  Barley, 
Bean*,  and  Peas  maintain  our  quota  i-jns. — Oats,  particularly 
fine  old,  are  the  ttu-n  dearer,— Flour  is  held  firmly,  but  sales 
are  restricted.  Some  business  has  been  done  in  boating  cargoes 
of  Odes  sa  Wheat,  at  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.,  say  33s.  6d,  to  36s, 
per  pr.     Galatz  Maize  brought  31s.  per  qr. 

ASEIVAES  THIS   WEEK. 


English 
Irish    .. 
Foreign 
litpEaiAj, 

AVEEAGES. 

Sept.  28 

Oct.      3 

—  12 

—  19 

—  26 

Nov.     2 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
15S0 

2210 
Wheat. 


Aggreg,  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign  Grain 


423  S<j 
42  2 
41  2 
39  10 
39  9 
10    2 


40  11 


Barley, 
Qrs. 
1430 


B  ABLET.  1  Oats. 


Oats. 
Qra. 

1280 
7750 
3990 
Kte. 


243  8d  lOslO-i  26j  4<i 
24    3    16    8   l26    7 
24    2    17    1  ;.5     8 


24 
24 
24 


24     3 


16  10 


■iS     8 


1     0 


riOBT. 

790  sacks 


—  brls. 
Beaks.    Peas. 


293  3d  r  303  Od 


29  6 
29  6 
29  7 

28  10 

29  1 


29  4 


31  3 

29  7 

29  5 

30  6  , 
29  3  > 


30  0 


Flucmations  in  the  last  six  weeks 'Com  Averages. 


FEtcES.  ,Sept.28.   Oct. 


Oct.  12.  Oci.  19.  Oct.  26.  Not.  3,; 


423  Sd 1 

42     2  ...    L 

41  2 
40  2 
39  10 
39     9 

SEEDS.— Nov  4. 
Canary,  per  qr 468  to  oOs  i  Coriander,  per  cwt.. 


Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...29  —  33 

Hempseed,  per  qr-  ...34  —  35 

Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  44 

Clover,  red,  p.  cwt.... —  — 

—  —  foreign,do. —  — 

—  white,  do —  — 

—  —  foreigUjdo.  —  — 


.lis—  2U 
AIustard,white,p.basli.4  —   6 

—  brown  do 7 — 10 

Rape,  per  last    24J.— 26?, 

Cakes,  Lind9eed,p.lOO().. .81.15a 

—  —  fi)reign,p.ton,6^.15s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.,  3i,175 
Tares,  per  btush...  3s  Od— 03  €d 


LrvEBPooL,  Feidat,  Nov.  1.— At  our  market  this  morning 
there  was  a  very  thin  attendance,  and  we  had  a  slow  demand 
fOr  Wheat,  but  there  was  no  alteration  made  in  the  value  of 
old  and  new  ;  the  latter  is  still  ecarce.  Flour  finds  buyers  in 
quantity,  and  prices  are  supported  ;  any  pressing  seller  is 
quicklj'relieved  at  a  fair  value,  Oats  aud  Oarmeal  were  each 
rather  dearer.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  ^upported  late  rates, 
Indian  Corn  was  quiet  to-day,  but  Jt  would  be  difficult  to  buy 
at  less  money  than  on  Tuesday ;  the  top  ^alue  of  the  best 

American  yellow   is  30s.  per  4SJ  Jbs, TuEsDiT,  Nov,  5,— 

Paving  an  abundant  showof  VTheat  at  this  day's  marketj  and 
the  milltrs  extremely  inactive,  we  experienced  a  very  slow  sale 
for  all  descriptions  of  English,  Irish,  aad  toreign,  and  if  any- 
thing varied  prices  are  slightly  easier  ;  sellers  in  general,  how- 
ever, lefusiog  to  accept  lower  terms,  we  are  scarcely  justified 
in  reducing  our  quotations  below  the  currency  of  Tuesday  laat, 
Flou"  continued  to  command  a  lively  and  extensive  sale,  at 
the  rates  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Malting  Barley  and  ilalt  re- 
ceded Is.  per  qr.,  grinding  Barley  remamed  unvaried,  Beans 
and  Peas,  meeting  little  inquiry,  were  rather  lower  in  value, 
Oats  and  Oatmeal,  upon  a  modt^rate  demand,  fully  supported 
previous  rates.  Indian  Com,  attracung  less  attentiOQ  than  of 
late,  has  declined  6d.  per  qr, 
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GLASS    FOR,    CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES.  FRAMES,   ic. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-streefc 
"Without,  are  supplying  SHEET  GLA^S,  packed  in  lUO 
feet  boxes,  at  the  folJoTving  Bediiced  Pncis,  A  reduction  on 
1000  feet. 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Sizes.— Inches.  Per  100  feet.— £.  s.  d. 

6by4,  6i  by4i,  6by  5,  6by5i         0  13     0 

7  by  4,  7  by  ii.  Si  by  i,  8  by  4i,  and  not  exceeding  S  by  S  0  lo    0 

5  by  7,  8i  by  Ti  10  bv  8,  10  by  9,  10  bv  10  0  17     6 

12  by  9,  12  by  10,  14  by  12,  14  by  10,  16  by  10      1    0     0 

LA'RGER  SIZES,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 

16  oz.  from  3d.  to  ol^d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 

21  oz.      ,,     3M.     id.  „  „  „ 

26  oz.      „     Sid.     7id.  ,,  „  „ 

-Faoked  in  Grates  of  about  250  feet -eat-h,  and  incizes  of  about 

40  in.  br  30. 

HAETLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 

of  50  feet  each  : 

6  by  4  and  GJ  by  IJ    ...  ]2j.  0<J.    S  by  6  and  SI  by  ej    ...15s.  OiZ. 

7  by  5    „    74  by  5|'...  13    6     |  8  by  7    „    10  by  S      ...16    6 

GLASS  TILES. 


Rough  Plate. 
Jin.  thick,  each 

S        »>  it 

i       „ 


Os  104 
1       3 

1  7 

2  0 


16  oz.,  each 

21 

26 

32 


Sheet. 


.  Os, 

,  0       8 

,  0    10 

1      0 


6d. 


GLASS  SLATES. 

ROUGH  PLATE. 


Size. 

Jinch 

1  inch  s-  inch 

i  incb 

thick 

thick,  thick. 

thick 

s.   d. 

s.   d.  ;  5.  d. 

s.  d. 

24bvl2 

1    G 

2     0     2    8 

5    0 

20  by  14 

1    5* 

1  11 

2    7 

i  10 

22  by  12 

1     5 

1  10 

2    6 

4    8 

20  by  10 

1     H 

1     6 

2    0 

3     8 

SHEET. 


16  oz.    21  oz.    26  oz.    32  oz 


5.  d.    s.  d.  s,  d.  s.  d. 

Oil      13  18  20 

0  lOi    1    24  1    8}  1  11 

0  10'    1    2  18  1  10 

0    Si    1     0  15  1 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 

i  in.  fin.  5  ia.  I  in.  I'in.l  1|  j  I4 


Not  above  15  inches  long 

Above  15  in.  and  not  above  35 
,,      35     „  ,,  75 


5.  d. 

0  11 

1  1 
1     S 


s.  d. 

1  t) 

1  2 

1  4 


s.  d. 
1    6 

I  8 

II  0 


3.  d- 
3  0 
3  6 
i     0 


s.  d.ls.  d.\s.  d, 

4  65     36     0 

5  36    07     0 

6  or    0  3     0 


HALLIMAN'S  REGISTEEBD  FRUIT  PROTECTORS,  from 

Sd.  to  I5.  each. 
MILK  PANS,  from  2s.  to  6s.  each. 

PROPAGATING  AND  BEE  G-LASSES,  from  2d.  each. 
■WASP  TRAPS,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

LACTOMETERS,  for  trying  the  quality  of  liilk,  7s.  6d.  each. 
STANDS,  for  Pianofor'es,  Is.  each. 

Glass  Shades  for  Ornaments.  Parian  Marble.  "Wax  and 
Alabaster  Ornaments.  Lamp  Shades  and  Glasses.  Patent  and 
British  Plate.  Ornamental  and  Stained  Glass ;  and  every 
article  in  the  Trade. 

N.B.  All  packages  charged,  but  full  price  allowed  if  returned 
free  of  expense. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  PIT- 
FRAMES;  AND  PLATE  GLASS  FOR  DWELLINGS. 
THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  hand  the  sizes  of 
a  large  quantity  of  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  in  100  feet 
boxes  of  vaiious  sizes.  In  all  cases,  unless  the  whole  box  is 
taken  of  either  size,  extra  must  be  charged  as  specified. 
13a.  6d.  per  box  ;  or  2d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 


6    inches  by  4    inches. 

«      .,      by  4i    „ 

6i      „        by  4        „ 

H     „      by  44     ., 

6        „        by  5 

«        „        by  Si      „ 

15s  per  box  ;  or  2ld.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  ; 


Si  inches  by  5    inches 

n    „      by  5i    „ 

6  „  by  « 
6i  ,.  br  6 
H      „        by  64      „ 


inches  by  4    inches 

7        „  by  44      „ 

7        „  by  5        „ 

7J      >.  by  5 

7        ,.  by  54 


74  inches  by  oj  inches 
7        „        by6i      „ 
7^      ..        by  6        „ 
74      ,.        by  6i      „ 
by  6 


175.  6d  per  bos  ;  or2Jd.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 
9     inches  by  7   inches        (  9  inches  by  S    inches 

8  „        by  8        „  10      „        by  9        „ 

9  „        by  8        „  I  10      ,,         by  10       „ 
.30s.  per  box  ;  or  2|d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 

11  inches  by  8   inches        1         13  inches  by  1?    ineh.es 

12  „        by  8        „  12      „         by  10      „ 
J3      „        by«        „             I         U      „       iyia      ,, 

Boxes  charged  Is.  each  ex'ra. 

T.  M.'s  Stock  of  small  Glass  is  so  large,  that  he  thinks  he 
can  pledge  himself  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent. 

Glass  cut  to  any  other  size  required,  in  either  16  oz.,  21  oz., 
26  oz.,  or  32  oz. 

PATENT  ROUSH  PLATE  GLASS. 
T.  Milltngton's  Patent  Rough  Plate  Cast,  perfectly  flat  and 
uniform,  the  best  manufactmred,    A  small  sample  will  be  sent, 
apon  application,  to  prove  it. 

Cut  to  oedek  in  Panes. 

^  in.  thick. 
Kot  above  15  inches  long 
A^bove  1 5  inches  and  not  above  35 
„       35              „            „  60 

„      50               „            „  75 

„       75               „            „          lOJ 
100  inches  and  above 


^  in.  thick. 
Os.  IW. 

1  1 

1  3 

1  3 

1  4 

1  6 

MILK  PANS  23.  to  6s.  each.  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates  ;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
35.  per  dozen  j  Pastry  Slabs,  Glass  Plates,  in  tvo,'den  frames, 
for  butter  and  pastry,  &c.  ;  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  descrip  ion,  and  Lamp  Stiades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Gd.  ;  6  tubes,  lOs.  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural <JIass,  &c. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON.  GLASS,  COLOUR,  AND  PAINT 
MANCFACTUKER,  87,  BISHOPSG ATE-STREET  "WITH- 
OUT, LONDON. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES, -.&C. 

HETLEY   AND  Co.  supply    16-oz.   Slieel    Glass  of 
British   Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  trom  2d.  to  cd. 

^er  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 

feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 

iifits    of   Prices    and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
.  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 

TILES    and     SLATES,    WATER-PIPES,     PHuPAJJATING 
1   GLASSES,  GLASS  MILlv  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
[  ORNAMENTAL    "WINDOW    GLASS,    and  GLASS  SHADES, 
I  to  James  Hetlet  and  Co.,  35,  Sono-square,  Loudon. 
j       See  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  fii'St  Saturday  in  each  month. 

!  GLASS  WATER  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Manttfao- 
.  TOEEES.    Brietol    and   Nailsea,    Soiner?et,    contioue  to 

I  Bupply   GLA?>S  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  of   water,  «tc,,   in 
\   lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  ^  an  inch  to  i-incb  bores  ; 
;  -they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
■stand  7er^  considerable  pressure. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  SILVERED  PLATE 
-^A-  GLASS  fur  Mirrors,  also  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  in  Crates 
and  Squares  for  Dwelling  and  Hothuuse  Glazing,  at  W'LLlAil 
PERKS  Junior,  and  Co.'s,  Glass  and  Lead  Warehouse,  52, 
Dale-etid,  Birmingham. 

DEPOT  FOil  HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE 
GLASS. 


MITCHELL'S  MINERAL  BLACK  PAINT.— 
This  antiseptic  Paint  is  intended  for  Park  Fencing,  and 
for  all  farming  purposes  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted,  by  its  pre- 
vention of  dry  roc  in  timber  and  repellance  of  damp,  for  Barns, 
Stables.  Ouchouses,  Weather  Boarding,  Hop-p -les ;  also  for 
Carts,  Waggons,  ic,  particularly  the  Wheels,  and  for  Iron  Hur- 
dles, Iron  Railings,  and  all  Wood  or  Iron  Work  in  exposed 
situations.  For  Brick  Walls  it  is  highly  serviceable  as  a  pre- 
venrive  of  damp,  and  also  for  Walls  intended  for  Fruit  Tr:es, 
as,  besides  preserving  the  Wall,  it  increases  the  heat  in  all  situ- 
ations exposed  to  the  sun,  and  prevents  the  harbouring  of 
insects.  It  is  also  an  escelJenc  covering  for  Canvas,  or  Cart 
Tilts,  Roofing,  4:c.  Sold  in  casks  containing  from  1  cwt,  to 
any  quantity,  at  lis.  6d.  per  cwc,  quite  ready  for  use,  by 

JA3ii.s  Phillips  and  Co.  (he  sole  agents),  116,  Bishop  sgate- 
street  Without,  London. 


DIXON'S  NEW  (REGISTERED)  VENTILATOR. 
— This  Ventilator  is  much  neater  and  more  simple  than 
any  hitherto  invented,  can  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size,  and 
can  be  ae  easily  cleaned  as  any  oihe-.-  part  of  a  window.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  the  blinds,  or  opening  of  the  windows, 
and  if  accidentally  broken  can  be  repaired  by  any  glazier  at  the 
cost  of  a  single  ps.ne  of  glass.  Models  can  be  seen,  and  every 
information  obtained,  by  apptting  to  the  Loudon  agents, 
James  Phillips  and  Co.,  116,  Mis hopsg ate- street,  Without, 

Dixon\.  BesselU — Alderman  Wilson  said, '^  It  was 
a  very  clever  invsnlion^  and  he  thought  Mr,  Dij^on 
ought  at  least  to  have  aeven  years*  protection  instead  of 
three^^  and  fined  the  defendant  60/.,  and  10^.  costs,  for 
an  infringement  of  the  Registered  ds-sign. —  Oct,  1, 1850, 


GREENHOUSES. 

HENRY  FREEMAN,  Hothouse  Builder  and  Hot 
WATER  Appaeatus  MANUFACTURER,  Triangle,  Hackney. 
London,  begs  to  so  icitthe  attention  of  the  gentry  to  his  low  prices 
for  cish  :  Good  substantial  built  Greenhouses,  fixed  complete, 
42  fees  lon^,  13  feet  wide.  dUl. :  21  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  50i. ; 
12A  feet  long,' 10  feet  wide,  30J,  A  lai-ge  assortment  ot  Con- 
serTatox*ies,  Hothouses,  Pits,  ilel on  and  Cacumner  Boxes,  iron 
Haudlights,  Summer-houses,  Seats.  &e.  Estimates  for  any 
branch  in  the  above  line,  either  in  wood  or  iron,  or  for  park- 
fencing. 


GREENHOUSa  AND  CONSERVATORY  BUILDING  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFAC- 
TORY, KEN^SALL-GREEN,  HARROW-ROAD,  LONDON. 
JOHN  TaYLOR  begs  most  respectfully  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners,  to  the  very 
superior  manner  in  which  he  erects  all  kiuds  of  Greenh  uses, 
Conservatories,  Forcing  Pits.  &c.,  and  all  other  buildings  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  eombiuine  all  the  most  modern  im- 
provements with  elegance  and  utility.  His  manner  of  heating 
Horticultural  Buildings,  Churches,  Chapels,  Public  Buildings, 
Eotrance  Halls,  *fcc.,  has  received  the  greatest  approbation 
from  the  NobiUty  and  Gentry  by  whom  he  has  been  exten- 
sively engaged. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATLNS  BT 

HOT   W.'VTER. 

WARRANTED   BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
w-ater  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticulrural  buildines,  or  fix  Ho''-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  Kina's-road,  Chelsea, 
ao  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, P'*s,  ifcc,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose, 

THE  HOT.W^ATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  eflncient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &;c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Hea',  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhnuse  Plants  are 
in  the  hiirhest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  StroDg  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultiwal  Buildings, 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines.  Seeds,  &c,.  forwarded  on 
application.— J.  Weees  an'!  Co.,  King'e-road,  Chelsea,  LondiMi. 


GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING-.- 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Galvan-        Japanned 
ised.  Iron, 

2-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide    ...      7d.  peryd.    Sd.peryd. 
2-inch      ,,      strong  „  ...      9        „  6^     j, 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „  ...    12        „  9        ,, 

l|-inch      „      light  „  ...       8        „  ^        „ 

l|-inch       „       Btrorig  „  ...     10        „  8        „ 

l|-inch      „       extrastrong  „  ...     14        „  11        „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  tbe  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  forpheasaniries,  Zd, 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISaOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  POOT. 


r;.ALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENCE 
VJf  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  paint, 
ing,  the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  acion  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Ca  tie  Show,  and  was 
highly  euloffised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  app*-arance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  eve-  produced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  agiiinst  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry  ;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quautities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
IS,  24,  oG,  and  4S  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  te  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwar^^e  i  free  of  expense, 
12  inches  wide  3d.  per  yard.  I  30  inches  vride  IM.  per  yard, 
J?      »  »       4icf.        „  36      „  „       9d.  ;, 

1^      "  "       6d.  „  1 43      „  „       Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  \d.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet,  Is.  Qd.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards.  Wire  House-laoteros  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &,c. ;  Window 
Blinds,  Is.  lOci.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  inmaho-, 
gany  frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  6rf.  per  running  foot; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  id,  each  ;  Gardt^n  Arches,  20s.  each. 
Flower  Stand?,  from  3s.  9(2.  each  ;  Galvanised  Tying  "Wire  for 
plants  and  trees.  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  descriptiou  of  Wire- 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  ^c. — A6 
the  Mannfac-ory  of  TnosLiS  Henry  Fox,  44,  Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill,  London. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  BOILERS. 


OURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  beg^  respectfully  to  inform 
-'-'  their  Friends,  in  consequence  of  the  present  reduced  price 
of  iron,  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  considerab'e  reduction  in 
the  price  of  their  Boilers.     The  price  will  be,  now  : 

10  in.  will  -warm    50  ft.  4  in.  pipe  ...  £1  15    0 

12  in.         do.  75  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...     2    5    0 

14in.         do.        lOOft.  4  in.  do.  ...    2  15    0 

16  in.        do.        150  ft.  4  in.  do,  ...     3  10    0 

IS  in.        do,        250  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...    4  10     0 

21  in.         do,        350  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...     5  10    0 

24  in.        do.        450  ft.  4  in.  do.  ...    7    0    0 

New  Pattern  Boilers. 

25  in.  will  warm  eoo  ft,  4  in.  pipe  ...  11  10  0 
30  in.  do.  .j  :i.  ^o.  ...  15  15  0 
36  in.         do.       1500  ft.  4  in.   az.  ...  ?5    0  0 

All  Boilers  with  double  arms,  up  to  18  m.,  ds,  escra  •  ^.24 
in.,  10s.  extra  ;  all  above  the  same  price, 
13  >,  Fleet-street,  London,  Nov.  9. 

PURE  CHINA  PIGS.— A  few  of  these  beautlfal 
and  prolific  animals  to  be  sold  Cheap.  Immediate  appli- 
cation necessary,  to  E.  S.,  Fair  Mead  Lodge,  High  Beech, 
near  Woodford,  Essex.     To  save  trouble,  price  11.  1$,  each. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING.] 

BT  HER  f^f-Mv^V^.      RO'^,^1'  LETTERS 

MAJESTY'S         i^^^^^^  PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  AND  Co.,  of  Lamb's-buildings,  BunhiU- 
•   row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  BuUdings,  Sheddin?,  Workshops,  -andfor  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shaws,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silvee  Medal 
PaizEB-  and  is  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Hee  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 

HONOUEABLE    BOAED    OF   ObDNANCE, 
HONOCEABLE    EaST    I>DIA    COMPANY, 

honodeable  commtssionees  oe  costosts, 
Hee  Majesty's  Kstate,  Isle  cf   Wj&ht, 
Royal  Botanic  Gaedeks,  Regent's  Paek, 
A-nd  on  the  Estates  of  tbe  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Euf- 
land,  Newcastle,   Northumberlaud,   Bu.cleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,   and  most  of  tbe  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Agkiccltdeal  Society's  Hoose,  Hanover- 
sqoare. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  anv  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
-effects  a  great  savin?  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  anv  length  by  32  inches  wide.  _ 

'PsicE  One  Penny  Pee  SerAEE  jtoot. 

%•  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  TestimoniaJs 
of  seven  vears  exoenence,  with  reterenees  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tleccec,  Aj-onitects,  and  Buuoers,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  Dy  post  executed. 

gr  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  tne  only  Works  m  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  aOove  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buUdiDgs,    BunhiH-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Tioe-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  Ti  est. 
minster  Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Sun-eyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  tsq., 
R  A  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee  Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  ParUament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  F«lt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note.— Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup. 
pUed  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require.  .         c -o     r     n- 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  cousiruction  Ot  Roots,  or 
any  proposed  paiticulai  oppiica-ion  of  the  Felt, 
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TO  Gh-NIXEMKN,    FlOiIISTS,    aND  OTHERS, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
by  Auc'ion.  at  iheMart,  Barcboh-'mevir-lane,  ou  FRIDAY, 
November  15th,  ISiO,  at  12  o'clock,  a  First. Class  Collectioa  of 
DUTCH  BULBS,  consisting  of  tbe  finest  double  and  single 
Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Jonquils.  Crocus,  Tulips,  Ranunculus, 
Anemones,  <tc  ;  also  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  con-.prisinij 
Hybrids,  Ferfjetuals,  Bourbons,  Chinas,  itc,  tii^ether  with  a 
selected  aSEOrtroent:  of  fine   American  Plants,  and  Ornacnt-ntal 

Trees. On  view  the  raoriiing  of  Sale;  Catalogues  had  at   the 

Mart   and  of  the  Auetionyers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


DUTCH  FLOWERING  BULBS. 
r      CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  No.  233,  High 
*^  •    Holborn,  London,  be£;s  to  recommend  ihe  following  choice 
Bulbs  for  plantin;;  in  November  and  Deuember,  bat  the  earlier 
the  better. — 12  or  25  roots  may  bebad  at  tbe  rate  per  100,  <fec. 


IMPORTAiNT  TO  SEEDSME.V.  NUHSEHYMEiN', 
AND  OTHERS, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  inatruetions  from  i\Tessrs.  Hat,  ANDEasoN,  and 
Sangstee,  to  off-r  to  public  competition,  by  Auction,  on  the 
premises,  Nursery  Warehouse,  Bird-street,  West  square,  Lam- 
beth (in  consf^quecce  of  one  of  the  partners  retiring  from  the 
business),  on  THUUSDAY,  November  21,Ht,  1S50.  at  11  o'clock, 
a  large  portion  tif  their  valuable  Stock  of  SEEDS,  viz.,  Peas, 
Turnip,  Cabbage,  Onion,  Mangold  Wurzel,  &c.  ;  also  a  large 
Timber  erection,  Tile-roof.  &c.  ;  a  capital  6-inch  wheel  Cart. 
— May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  of  Messrs.  Hay,  Sanq- 
STEa,  and  Co.,  Newington  Butts  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in 
London;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Lejton- 

stone,  Essex. _^_^__ 

PLANTING  SEASON. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  Mr.  J.  Smith  to  offer  to  public  Auction,  on 
the  premises,  Dalston  Nursery,  Mtdilleses,  on  MONDAY, 
November  11th,  and  three  fuilowine:  davs,  at  11  o'clock,  the 
whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  very 
fine  Evergreens  ;  Fruit  Trees,  comprising  all  the  acknowledged 
and  approved  varieties,  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees,  Deci- 
duous Shrubs,  (fee. — May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale,  Cara- 
logues  may  be  had  [Gd.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers),  on  the 
premises  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  ;  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

HORNSEY  ROAD. -TO  NORLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN,  NUR- 
SERYMEN,    FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  Mr.  W.  J.  Pamplin  to  submit  to  public  compe- 
tition by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Paradise  Nursery,  Hornsey- 
road,  Islington,  on  MONDAY,  November  ISth,  and  following 
day,  a  part  of  tbe  valuable  NURSERY  STOCfv,  comprising 
fine  Evergreens,  Azc.  ;  also  choice  Greenhouse  Plants,  con- 
sisting of  Double  Camelliaaj  beautifully  set  with  bloom  buds, 
IS  inches  to  6  feet,  Azalea  indica,  Epacri-s,  Ericas  of  all  the 
leading  varieties.  Chrysanthemums,  &c.— May  be  viewed  prior 
to  the  sale;  Catalogues  had  C^d.  each,  returnable  to  pur- 
cha.sers)  on  the  premises  ;  of  tha  priucipal  Seedsmen  in  Lon- 
don ;  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone, 
Esses, 

N.B.     The  Nursery  to  be  Let,  with  immediate  possession. 
The  remaining  Stock  may  be  taken  at  valuation,  if  required. 


FULHAM  ROAD. 

MR,  D.  A.  RAMSAY  has  received  instructions  from 
Mr.  J.  Shearman  to  submit  to  public  competition  on  the 
premises,  opposite  Chelsea  Paik,  Fulham-road,  Brompton, 
on  MONDAY,  November  18,  at  11  o'clock,  on  account  of  tbe 
number  of  lots  {his  lease  having  nearly  exoired),  a  further 
portion  of  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising 
Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  other 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  d;c. — May  be  viewed  prior 
to  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  premises,  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton  Auction 
Ground,  Fulbam  road,  Brompton.  near  London,  


KING'S-ROAD.  CHELSEA.— IMPORTANT  SaLE. 
TO     NURSERYMEN,     BUILDERS,     A^'D     OTHERS. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  -will  sell  b^  Auction,  on  the 
premises,  King's-road,  Chelsea  (opposite  Cremorne 
Gardens),  on  TUESDAY,  November  26,  and  following  day,  at 
12  o'clock,  without  reserve  (by  order  of  Messrs.  \V.  Dennis 
and  Co.),  to  clear  about  5  acres  of  ground,  required  for  build- 
ing  purposes,  the  SECOND  PORTION  of  the  NURSERY 
STOCK,  including  some  uncleared  Lots,  consisting  of  about 
1500  fine  busby  and  extra  large  Aucuba,  Hollies,  Laurels,  Box, 
Lauresiinus,  tfcc.  ;  tbe  collection  of  Prize  Gooseberries,  fine 
Fruit-bearing  and  other  Mulberries,  Standard,  Dwarf,  and 
Pillar  Roses,  fine  specimen  Rhododendrons,  Ficus,  and  Hoyas, 
extra  large  Ivies,  Jasmines,  and  other  clinibing  plants,  &c. — 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  ; 
of  the  principal  Seedsmen ;  at  the  White  Horse,  Covent- 
garden  Market ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton  Nursery, 
Fulb&m-road,  Brompton,  near  London. 


MR.  HASLAM  begs  to  inform  the  Public,  that  his 
first  annual  sale  of  ROSES  is  unavoidably  postponed  till 
TUESDAY,  November  12,  and  two  following  days,  when  ho 
■will  offer  at  tbe  Auction  Mart,  an  extensive  Collection  of  Stand- 
ard, Dwarf,  Climbing,  and  Weeping  Roses,  in  about  100  varie- 
ties. Also  a  choice  assortment  of  Double  Hollyhocks,  selected 
from  the  stock  of  Messrs,  Chater  and  Son  ;  Camellias,  and 
Dutch  Bulbs,  &c,  Mr.  H.  will  sell  the  following  week,  Novem- 
ber 19,  and  following  day,  an  extensive  importation  of  Camel- 
lias,  Orange  Trees,  <fco.,  at  the  above  place. — Particulars  in 
future  advertisements. 


FARMS  TO  BE  LET,  WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION, 

MR.  HURLEY,  Farm  Agent,  &c,,  begs  to  solicit 
Farmers  and  others  requiring  really  good  FARMS,  to 
make  early  application  to  him,  as  he  has  upwards  of  Fifty 
Farms,  of  every  kind  and  size,  arable  and  meadow,  and  rents 
to  meet  the  times.  Mr.  Hdeley  also  begs  the  favour  of  those 
proprietors  having  such  to  let,  to  insert  the  same  upon  hia  Re- 
gister, gratis.  All  applications,  accompanied  with  four  stamps, 
addressed  to  the  Agricultural  Agency  OflBces,  62,  Nelson- square, 
Blackfriars-road,  London,  will  meet  prompt  attention. 

Tbe  following  additional  Farms  are  submitted,  since 
Mr.  HuELEi*8  last  published  list  of  October  26,  to  which 
at  ten  ion  is  referred— a  capital  Farm  of  550  acres,  good 
sound  heavy  land,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  Turnip 
Land,  situate  in  Essex,  three  miles  from  water  carriage, 
excellent  dwelling-house  and  buildings.  Rent,  <tc.,  very 
modtrrate.  To  be  let  solely  from  the  death  of  the  tenant.— 
Two  Farms  in  Surrey,  of  4u0  and  170  acres  respectively;  good 
houses,  ic.  Rents  low;  the  latter  tithe-free. — A  Farm  in 
Kent,  of  220  acres,  chiefly  arable.  Rent  135J. ;  tithe  SOJ.— An 
excellent  Faim,  of  600  acrea,  in  Surrey.  Rent  37ui  ;  rates  and 
tithes  low.— Two  good  Farms,  near  Windsor,  of  160  and  90 
acres  respectively.— A  superior  Farm  in  Essex,  18  miles  from 
tOTPn,  and  four  from  the  Harlow  station,  of  luo  acres,  equally 
divided,  most  excellent  residence  and  buildings,  and  Land  not 
to  be  surpassed  tor  growing  Wheat,  &o.— An  excellent  Stock 
and  Turnip  Farm  in  Herts,  26  miles  from  London,  of  526  acres ; 
excellent  residence  and  buildings.     Rent  ISs.  per  acre. 


This  day  is  published,  price  55.,  Third  Edition, 
TAEAFiNESS  PRACTICALLY  ILLUSTRATED; 
-^-'  being  an  Exposition  of  original  Views  as  to  the  Nature, 
Cauaes,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  James 
Yearsi^et,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary, 
backville-street.  This  Edition  contains  two  new  chapters  :— 
/Th  °"  ^^^  Pathological  Connexions  of  the  Throat  and  Ear 
(inroat  Deafness);  2nd,  on  the  Anchor's  discovery  of  treating 
Deatness  t>y  the  avphcation  ot  the  Hjdrated  Cotton  or  Artificial 
lympanuin.— JuHN  CHOBceiLt.,  Piiuees-street,  Soho  :  Samdel 
HioaLEy,  62,  Fleet-atreet,  aud  aU  BookseUers, 


cl 

Hyacinth?,  24  varieties  ...  15  0 
\i  do.  for  po  3  or  water    7  G 

12  do.  extra  fine 13  0 

50  in  25  var,  for  borders  2-5  0 
finy  mixed  ...  per  lOU  20  U 
di'to      ditto         p.  doz,     3  0 

Narcis=u.^,  12  in  6  sorts  ,,      5  0 

6  do.  in  6  do 2  G 

early  double  Roman  ,,  3  0 
early  Paper  White      ,,      3  m 

Jonquils,  large  double  „  2  6 
sweet  scented  ...  ,,  1  G 
Campernels  ...      ,,      10 

Crocus,  largest  yellow, 

per  100  2  0 
very  good  ditto  ,,  10 
in  separate  colours  „         2  0 

250  in  50  sorts  6  G 

75  in  25  newest  do.  ...  4:  6 
very  fine  mixed,  per  100     1  G 

Tulips,  50  early,  named  10  0 
early  Van  Thol,  doz.  1  0 

ditto  ditto  per  100  7  0 
50  fine  double,  named  10  0 
double  Van  Tbol,  doz.  1  0 
ditto  ditto  per  100  7  0 
ex.  fine  doub.  mxd.  „       10  0 

ditto  ditto  late ,      10  0 

good  ditto  ditto        „        5  0 
100  Parrot,  4  vars,  „       10  0 
fine  mixed  Parrot,doz.     1  0 
ditto  per  100     7  0 

Florentine,    ...  per  doz.     2  6 
ditto  per  100  20  0 

Iris,  50  Spanish,  named        5  0 

25  new  do.  do 6  0 

12  new  E  gUsh,  p.  doz.    5  0 

Anemones,  50  finest  doub, 

named     12  6 

fine  double  mixed  p.  100  6  0 
,,     new  single  ,»    ^  0 


s,  d. 


Anemones,  double  scarlet, 
p.  doz. 
double  blue      ...      ,, 
doub'e  rose       ...       ,, 
25  new  Anemone  Hor- 

tensia 

12  do,  do.    ... 

Ranunculus,    10)     finest 

varieties    25  0 

100  in  20  vars 15  0 

extra  fine  mixed,  p,  100     7  0 
fine  mix'=d       ...  „      3  6 

mxd.  Turban,  8  var,  ,,       5  0 

Lilies,  white,      ...  p.  doz,    2  6 

orange        

scarlet        

superb         

speciosum,  red  ...  each 
„  white       ,, 

Winter  Aconites,     p.  100 

Snowdrop      ,, 

Amaryllis  lutea,  p.  doz.  2  6 
formosissima  ...  „  5  6 
purpurea,  each  2s,  ,,  20  0 
Josephiniana  ...  each  12  0 
6  greenhouse  species  ,,    20  0 

Gladiolus  cardinalis.p.doz.  3  6 
gandavensis,  splendid, 

p.  doz,  6  0 
Queen  Victoria  „  6  0 
12  new  varieties 22  6 

Irish  Pavonia  ...     p.  doz.     2  6 

Ixia,  30  in  6  varieties     ... 
fine  mixed    ...     p.  doz. 

Sparasis,  12  in  4  varieties 
newest  seedling,  p.  doz. 

Tigridia  Pavonia  „ 

conchiflora     ...  ,, 

Buperba    „ 

Watsonia  pyramidalis ,, 


2  6 
5  0 

15  0 

3  6 

2  6 

3  6 
0 


5  0 

1  6 

2  6 
2  6 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

5  0 


BEES. — Wanted,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  London,  a 
Tayloi's  Double-bar  Hive,  and  an  improved  Nuct's  Hive, 
with  strong  well  stored  Stocks. — Address,  with  particulars  and 
price,  J.  H,,  at  the  Office  ot  this  Paper. 

FARM  IN  SUFFOLK. 

MESSRS.  HUMPHREYS  and  WALLEN  are  in- 
structed to  LET  O:^  LEASE  a  capital  FARM  of  480 
Acres,  of  which  130  are  Pasture,  and  the  remainder  good  Corn 
and  Turnip  Land,  together  with  excellent  House  and  Home- 
stead. The  situation  is  six  miles  from  Ipswich,  with  a  Wharf 
on  the  Orwell,  whereby  corn  can  be  delivered  in  London  at  Is 
a  quarter,  and  Manures,  Jcc,  obtained  at  little  cost. — Apply  to 
Messrs.  Humpheeys  and  Wallen^,  Land  Agents,  63,  Old  Broad- 
street,  London,  and  Romford,  Essex. 


'yO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  NURSERY  and  SEED 
J-  BUSINESS,  eligibly  f  ituated  in  a  highly  increasing  neigh-, 
bourhood,  with  an  unexpired  Lease  of  22  years.  Any  person 
commanding  a  capital  between  2uOI.  and  3D0i.  will  find  this  an 
opportunity  seldom  to  be  met  with. — For  further  particulars 
apply  by  letter  to  H.  B.,  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


NEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— The  best,  cheapest,  and 
largest  Newspaper  in  the  World.— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  60  large  columns  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  aU  parts  of  the  Globe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, postage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  £.  Llotd, 
12,  Salisbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a  sample 

jV/JAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  is  handsomer 
i»i  and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  Marbles,  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  commonest,  and  is  Patronised  by  her 
MajeiTY  and  Peince  Albert,  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Architects 
of  Eminence,  Engineers,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors,  and 
the  Public  generally.  It  is  suitable  for  Chimney-pieces,  Pier- 
table  tops,  Vases,  lok-trays,  and  ornaments  of  various  de- 
scriptions. Billiard-tables,  Baths,  Wash-stand,  and  Dressing- 
table  Trays,  Door  Furniture,  Candelabra,  Columns,  Monu- 
ments, Head  Stones,  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  Plinths,  Fonts, 
Grand  staircases.  Balusters,  &c.,  and  is  made  to  represent 
not  only  the  marbles  in  ordinary  use  but  all  the  more  costly 
descriptions,  as  Porphyry,  Rose  Granite,  Broccatella,  Brescia, 
Lapis  Lazuli,  Malachite,  and  Florentine  Mosaics,  and  has 
obtained  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Bored  Chimney- 
pieces,  from  25s.  upwards.  Price  lists  sent  on  appfication  to 
Mr.  Magnus,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  39  and40.  Upper  Belgrave- 
place,  London. 

%*  Roofing  and  Plain  Slate  work,  of  all  descriptions,  at  low 
prices. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
FELT  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  froet,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  all  cli- 
mates. Saves  half  tbe  timber  required  for  slates;  can  be  laid 
on  with  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  unpractised  persons. 
Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  NON-CONDUCTING  FELT,  for 
Steam.  Boilers  and  Pipes,  saves  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  post,  on  application  to 
Cboqoon  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London. 

THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS,  presented  to  the  Zoological 
Society  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  exhibited  daily  at 
their  Gardens  in  the  Hegent'.^park,  from  11  to  4  o'clock. 
Vistors  desirous  of  seeing  the  animal  in  the  water  are  recom- 
mended  to  go  early.      Admission  Is. ;  oc  Mondqys.  dd. 


CAUTION. 

NIGHT  LIGHTS.— PATENT  ALBERT  NIGHT 
LIGHTS  <Pateated  30th  January,  1844),  CHILDS' 
NIGHT  LIGHTS  (Registered 20th  September,  1843)  are  sold  by 
all  Grocers  and  Wax  chandlers  throui^hout  the  country,  at  6d. 
per  box.  The  sale  of  tbe  above,  amounting  at  the  present  time 
to  many  tons  weekly,  shows  that  they  meet  with  tbe  approba- 
tion of  the  public  ;  any  description  of  them  is  therefore  unne- 
ceseary.  The  object  of  this  advertisement  is,  to  request  pur- 
chasers  to  exam'uie  the  name  on  the  boxes,  so  as  to  insure  their 
getting  what  they  intend. 

Night  Lights  are  liable  not  to  last  the  time  that  they  profess 
(frequently  going  out  an  hour  or  two  after  lightini:) ;  to  be 
afi'ected  by  the  temperature  of  the  room  they  are  burnt  in  ;  to 
be  injured  by  keeping  any  length  of  time,  and  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant smell.  The  manufacturers  consider  that,  by  use  of 
materials  secured  to  them  by  several  patents,  and  by  long  ex. 
perieoce  in  tbe  manufacture,  that  they  have  overcome  these 
diffii:ulties  ;  and  they  therefore  beg,  that  should  any  attemp'.ed 
substitutes  bs  recommended,  they  may  be  carefully  compared 
as  to  all  the  above  pariiculars. 

N.B. — Tbe  wine-glass-hhaped   Lamp,   on  which  is  stamped 

*'  Clarke's  Patent,"  is  that  reiomtnended  for  the  Albert  Lights. 

pEiCii's  Patent  Candle  Company,  Belmont,  VauxhAll, 


f-pHE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW,  1850.— 
^  CLOSING  OF  ENTRIES. 

The  CERTIFICATES  of  ENTRY,  fir  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
PIGS,  and  POULTRY,  and  copies  of  the  PRIZE  LISTS, 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  In- 
tending Exhibitors  are  particularly  reqaested  to  mention  the 
nature  of  the  St  ck  for  which  tbev  require  Certificates.  The 
entries  cl'^se  ori  SATURDAY  NEST,  the  IGtb  of  Novembar. 

Tbe  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Bingley  Esbibition  HalI, 
Bboad-stbeet.  T.  B.  Wright,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Union-street,  Birmingham,  Nov.  9. 

This  day  is  published,  price  2s.. 

THE  ENCUMBERED  ESTATES  OF  IRELAND; 
a  Series  of  Letters,   reprinted  in  a  collected  form  from 
"The  Daily  News." 

London  :  BaADBoaT  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Zs.  Gd.,  in  cloth, 

HOW    TO     LAY    OUT    A    SMALL    GARDEN. 
Inteni^ed  as  a  Guide  to  Amateurs  in  Choosing,  Forming, 
or  Improving  a  Place  (from  a  Quarter  of  an  Acre  to  30  Acres 
in  extent)  with  reference  to  both  Design  and  Execution, 
By  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener,  Birkenhead  Park, 


Also  by  the  same  Author,  price  23.,  in  cloth, 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  GARDENING ;  ex- 
pressly intended  for  persons  possessing  and  fond  of  culti- 
vating a  garder  of  moderate  size.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  and 
greatly  enlarged. 

London  :  Beadburt  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie-street, 

In  the    press,  in  1  vol.,  uniform    with   "Home    Influence," 
Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

THE    MOTHER'S    RECOMPENSE;    a   Sequel  to 
'•  Home    Infiueace."     By    Grace    Aquilak,    Author    of 
*'  Woman's  Frieod.-hip,"  **Tbe  Vale  of  Cedars,"  &c. 

London  :  Groombridge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster. row. 

Just  Published,  price  l^.,  or,  poet  free,  IS  stamps, 

G LENNY'S  GARDEN  ALMANAC  &  FLORISTS' 
DIRECTORY  for  1851.  Containing:  Directions  for  the 
Management  of  an  Amateur's  Garden  during  tbe  Year  ;  Lists 
of  tbe  best  Show  Flowers,  Fruits,  Plants,  and  Vegetables; 
Valuable  Hints  to  Lady  Gardeners ;  and  other  useful  in- 
formation. 

Second  edition,  price  25.  Gd.,  cloth, 
GARDENING  FOR  CHILDREN.    Edited  by  the  Rev,  C.  A. 
Johns,  B.A.,  author  of  "  Botanical  Rambles,  &c. 

Also,  by  the  same  author,  price  I5,, 
AMNEMON     THE     FORGETFUL,     AND    EUSTATHES 
THE  CONSTANT. 

GLENNY'S  GARDENING  FOR  COTTAGERS,  with  a 
Calendar  of  Operations  for  Cottage  Gardens,  Treatment  of 
Bees,  Poultry,  Pigs,  <Ssc. 

London :  C.  Cox,  12,  King  William- street,  Strand. 

This  day  is  published,  price  2s., 
OBSERVATIONS      ON     THE 

RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE  LANDS  and  their 
CULTIVATION  BY  CROFT  HUSBANDRY; 
Considered  with  a  View  to  tbe  Productive  Employment  of 
Destitute  Lab>urers,  Paupers,  and  Criminals. 
By  William  Poltenet  Alison,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &,c.. 
Professor  of  tbe  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  First  Physician  to  Her  Majesty  for  Scotland. 
William   Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London, 


Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  tbe  same  Author, 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  EPIDEMIC  FEVER  of 
1843  in  SCOTLAND,  and  its  Connection  with  the  Destitute 
Condition  of  tne  Poor.     Is,  Gd, 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  FAMINE  OF  1846-7 
in  the  HIGHLANDS  of  SCOTLAND  and  in  IRELAND,. 
as  illustrating  the  Connection  of  tbe  principle  of  Populatiou 
with  the  Management  of  the  Poor.    Is.  Gd. 

Now  ready,  No.  I.,  price  Three-halfpence  (to  be  continued 
weekly),   THE 

COTTAGE  GARDENER'S  DICTIONARY; 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Johsson,  Esq.,  Editor  of  "  The  Cottage 
Gardener,"  &c.  ;  assisted  by  Beaton,  Erringtoo,  Fish,  Ap- 
pleby, (fcc.  Tbe  Work  will  be  completed  in  about  45  weekly 
Numbers,  forming  a  handsome  volume  of  800  pages. 
London:  Wm.  S.  Oer  aud  Co.,  Amen- corner,  Paternoster- row. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE,   OP  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  OP  THE  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  NOVEMBER  2,  OF 

THE    ATHEN/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 
Twenty-four  large  Quarto  Pages, 
Reviews  of,  with  Extracts  prom 


Science  of  Chirology. 
Principles  of  Commercial  Law. 

By  Leoni  Levi. 
Sketch  of  Mairwara.    By  Col« 

C.  J.  Dixon. 


Life  of  Robert  Soutbey.  Edited 
by  Rev.  C.  Soutbey. 

Poems.    [La    Primavera,    &c.] 
By  Don  Jose  Selgas. 

Puneli's  Pocket-Book. 

Original  Papers. —  Astrology  for  1851:  Zadkiel's  Al- 
manac. 

Foreign  Correspondence. — Switzerland:  Swiss  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science — Bavaria :  Opening 
of  the  Tsiumphal  Arch  at  Munich. 

Our  VTeekly  Gossip. — English  Manufacturers  and  tha 
Industrial  Exhibition— Catalogues  of  Public  Libraries- 
British  Museum— Prizes  for  Literary  Work — New  Public 
Park  —  National  Emigration  —  Cheap  Trips  across  the 
Atlantic— The  Collection  of  Animals  in  the  Gardens  of 
Zoological  Society. 

Fine  Arts. — Leonardi  da  Vinci  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
British  Museum  —  Description  of  New  Statues  by  Mr, 
Powers,  the  American  Sculptor— Santarelli's  *La  Forza.* 

Fine-Art  CrOSSlp.— Pictures  Collected  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford— French  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art. 

IVCaslc  and  tbe  Drama. — characteristics  of  Meyer- 
beer—The Grand  National  Concerts— Haymarket  Theatre 
(Mr.  Macready*s  Farewell  Engagements)— Sadler's  Wells- 
Olympic 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Gossip. — The  New  English 
Opera— English  Protestant  Service  Music— History  of  Mo- 
zart's *  Requiem'— Concerts  in  America. 

raiscellanea. — The  London  Hospitals— Irish  Arctceology 
—The  Extent  of  the  United  States. 

Order  tbe  Atnenaeom  of  any  Bookseller. 
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AccoantB,  farm. 731  a— 

jEchmea  fulf^eas 

iEschyQaDt  bus  pulcher 

AUotments 

Animal  heat 

Birds,  Britieh  Pong 

Botanic  Garden,  bydney 

Calendar,  Hortlcultarai   

^    Aa;ricuUural  

Cattle  Show,  BirmlDKham  .... 

Creepers 

Cyrtoceras  reHexum  

Farming  with  low  prices 

—  high 730  c- 

—  no  buBinesa  so  ill   con- 

ducted   

Farm  accounts 731  a— 

Femcaaes 

Flax 

Floors,  lime-aeh  

Fimeus,  Hop 

Gfttdena  in  the  north 

Giaerer,  green 

-GlazloR 

Grain,  how  to  meet  low  prices 

of  

Heat,  animal. 

HeatinpT,  Polmaise 

—  open  tire-placea    

Hop  fun^s  


INDEX. 

■732  a  Lenhara    ARti.    Society— Hop 

7-^  e  Fune;us    

72(>   c     Lymexylon  navale 

7-9  a.      Mildew.  Hop 

732  a  Peas,  e<jrly,  to  protect   . 

724  c      Pepper,  Cayenne 

728  a      PlaatB.  new 

723  a  —    smoke  

733  c  —    half  hardy,  to  winter,  724  fr, 

729  b      Polmaiae  heatini;     , 

726  b      Potatoes,  large  jiield  of 

726  a  —    manure  for 

729  c      Poultry  hybrids    

731  a      Rapeforseed 

Raspberry,  Rivera'  

731  b      Sugar  pamphlets,  rev 

■732  a  TreeB,  forest,  "witch  knots"  on 

725  b      Tulip  exhibition  of  1S51 

730  c      Ventilation 

731  a      Villa  f^ardeninir 

732  c  Vine,  culture  of,  a  helpmate  to 

724  a  the  culture  of  the  mind. . . . 

726  c  —    ripenioR  the  wood  of  ... , 

725  c         —    borders 

Walnut,  to  graft 

729  c      Water-pipea   ..   

732  a  Wheat,  cultivation  of  ..  730  b- 

725  b         —    hoeing  of 

726  6         —    Mr.Piper'a 

732  c  —    In  Ireland    
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WATERER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOQUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLA.NTS,  &c. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLA.NTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  dsc,  is  just  published,  aud  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  Watebes, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woliiog,  Surrey. 

^^  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
autumn,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 

AMciRIGAN  PLANTS. 
JOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
"  PLANTS,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  &c.,  is  now  pubUshecl,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur- 
chasers every  facility  in  making  selections, 
American  Nursery,  Biigshot,  Surrey, 


NOW  SENDING^  OUT. 

BECK'S  PELA.RGONiUMS The  TWO  GUINEA 
COLLECTIONS  of  Twelve  Plants  have  amongst  them 
RUBY,  SARAEI,  and  DORCAS,  seedlings  not  senc  out  be'ore, 
but  often  exhibited  in  our  winning  collections.  The  pet  may  be 
had  in  exchange  for  a  post-office  order  on  Brentford,  in  favour  of 
John  Doeson  ;  packa;j;e  and  carriage  to  Londoa  iticluded. 
They  are  in  3-iacb  pots,  and  wanting  an  immediate  shifting. 
Catalogues  may  be  bad  on  prep.aid  application,   enclosing   one 

postage  stamp. — Worton  ('ot^age.  Isleworth. 

~~RENDLE'S  nIjRSERY,   PLYxMOUTH,  EatabLisbed  1735. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  have  this  season 
A  LARGE  SURPLUS  STOCK  of  many  sorts  of 
FOREST  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  For  prices  seo  the  Gar- 
deners^ Chromde,  November  9,  1850. 

Our  Autumnal  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Fruit  Trees,  is  just  published^  and  can  be  had  for. 
one  penny  stamp. 

Apply  to  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO., 

Nurserymen,   PLVSionTH. 


EDWaRU  DENVER  is  now  prepared  to  send  out 
his  new  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees,  ibc  ,  which  will  be 
forwarded,  by  enclosing  two  peony  sta  nps  to  his  Nursery, 
Loughborougli-road,  Brixton.  E.  DENTEa  informs  his  friends 
that  be  haa  no  Seed-shop  in  London. 


MYATT'S  LlNNyEUS  RHUBARB,  strong  roots, 
125.  per  dozen;  Myatt's  Victoria,  9s.  per  dozen;  and 
Mitchell's  Royal  Albt^rt,  12s.  per  dozen.  Extra  strong  plants 
of  the  New  Red  Currant  "  Raby  Castle,"  6^.  per  dozen,  or  45s, 
per  100  ;  and  FastolfF  Raspberry,  10s,  per  100,  With  the  usual 
allowance  to  the  Trade.  Post-office  orders  are  requested  to  be 
made  payable  to  Joseph  Myatt,  Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  near 
London. — Nov.  16. 


GEORGE  JACKMAN,  Nurseryman,  Woking, 
Surrey,  1^  mile  from  the  Woking  Station  of  the  South- 
western Railway,  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just  published 
anew  and  complete  CATALOGUE  of  his  American  Plants, 
Ornamental  Evergreens  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  &c.,  which  may  be  had 
gratia  on  application. 


2500  MYAIT'S  VICTORIA  RHUBARB  ROOTS. 

THE  above  must  be  sold,  in  consequence  of  the  Leeds 
Main  Sewer  going  through  part  of  the  Grounds  of  JOHN 
SCHOFIELD  AND  SON,  Knowsthrope,  near  Leeds.  Large 
roots,  6s.  per  dozen,  or  21.  5s.  per  100,  for  cash  onlv. 


MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT  KrtUtiARB 
has  proved  itself  to  be  the  earliest,  finest  flavoured,  and 
most  productive  kind,  as  well  as  the  best  for  early  forcing,  ever 
yet  grown.  Strong  roots,  12s.  per  dozen.  Also  Myatt's  Lin- 
naeus, 12s.  per  dozen  ;  and  Victoria,  93.  per  dozen  ;  with  usual 
allowance  to  the  trade.  Post-office  orders  are  requested  to 
be  made  payable  to  William  Mitchell,  Enfield  Highway, 
Post-office,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 


BASS  AND  BROWiN'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  Descriptive  Priced  Lists  ot 
Superb  Seedling  an'd  other  Ranunculi,  Gladioli,  Early  and 
Double  Tulips  ;  also  Priced  Assortments  of  Choice  Imported 
Dutch  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Jonquils,  Crocus,  the  Lanci- 
follam  and  other  Lilies,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  bulbs 
and  dry  roots.  The  latter  part  contains  Descriptive  Lists  of 
Choice  and  Select  Roses,  a  few  New  and  other  desirable  Ever- 
green and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hardy  Climbing  and  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Prize  Gooseberries,  and  other  choice 
fruits,  &c. 

A  separate  List  of  Geraniums  and  other  new  and  select 
plants  at  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  forwarded,  prepaid,  for 
two  penny  stamps. 

Our  Foreign  Bulbs  have  arrived  in  fine  condition. 

Seed  and  iriorti cultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk, 


MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive CATALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebrai  Cvpress,  Notices  of  Cephalotaxis  Fortunii,  Crjpto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophjUa  and  inversa.  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  macmcephalnra,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  Ecglish  gardens, 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Flans  for  Im- 
pioveraents  ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — Bagsbot  Nnr-mries.  Nov   Ifi. 


DUTCH  FLOWERING  BULBS. 
r     CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  No.  233,  High 
^  •    Holborn,  London,  begs  to  recommend  the  following  choice 
Bulb-*  for  planting  in  November  and  December,  bat  the  earlier 
the  better. — 12  or  25  roots  may  be  had  at  the  rate  per  100,  &.c. 


d. 

Hyacinths,  24  varieties  ...  15  0 
I'i  do.  for  po*3  or  water    7  6 

12  do.  extra  fine 18  0 

50  in  25  var.  for  borders  25  0 
fine  mixed  ...  per  100  20  0 
ditto     ditto        p.  doz.    3  0 

Narcissus,  12  in  6  sorts  „      5  0 

6  do.  in  6  do 2  6 

early  double  Roman  „  3  0 
early  Paper  White      „      3  0 

Jonquils,  large  double  „  2  6 
sweet  scented  ...  ,,  16 
Campernels  ...      „      10 

Crocus,  largest  yellow, 

per  100    2  0 
very  good  ditto  ,,         10 

in  separate  colours  ,,         2  0 

250  in  50  sorts  6  6 

75  in  25  newest  do.  ...  4  6 
very  fine  mixed,  per  100    1  6 

TuUps,  50  early,  named  10  0 
early  Van  Thol,  doz.  1  0 

ditto  ditto  per  100  7  0 
50  fine  double,  named    10  0 

-  ■        -  -  -  -  -  -^  Q 

7  0 
10  0 
10  0 

5  0 
10  0 

1  0 

7  0 


Anemones,  double  scarlet, 

p.  doz.  2  6 
double  blue  ...  „  2  0 
doub'e  rose  ...  ,,  29 
25  new  Anemone  Hor-        6 

tensis 8  0 

12  do.  do.    ...    i  e 

Ranunculus,    100     finest 

varieties    25  0 

100  in  20  vars 15  0 

extra  fine  mixed,  p.  100    7  0 

fine  mixed       ...  ,,       3  6 

mxd.  Turban,  8  var.  „      5  0 

Lilies,  white,      ...  p.  doz.   2  6 

orange         „         2  6 

scarlet        1,         5  0 

superb         ,,       15  0 

speciosum,  red  ...  each    3  6 

„  white        „       2  G 

Winter  Aconites,      p.  100    3  6 

Snowdrops      ,.         2  0 

Amaryllis  lutea,  p.  doz.  2  6 
formosissima  ...  ,,  5  6 
purpurea,  each  23.     ,,      20  0 


double  Van  Thol,  doz, 
ditto       ditto    per  100 

ex.  fine  doub.  mxd.  ,, 

ditto  ditto  late , 

good  diito  ditto        ,, 

100  Parrot,  4  vars.   ,, 

fine  mixea  Parrot, doz. 
ditto  per  100 

Florentine,    ...  per  doz.     2 
ditto  per  100  20  0 

Iris,  50  Spanish,  named        5  0 

25  new  do.  do 6  0 

12  new  E   glish,  p.  doz.    5  0 
Anemones,  60  finest  doub. 

named     12  6 

fine  double  mixed  p.  100  6  0 
,,      new  single  „     4  0 

***  A  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds  will  be 
published  in  due  time.  Early  Peas,  Beans,  Jzc,  for  present 
sowing,  may  be  had  with  the  Bulbs.  Carter's  Victoria  Marrow 
Pea  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  in  cultivation  for  later 
crops.  Is.  Gd.  per  quart. 


Josephiniana  ...       each  12  0 
6  greenhouse  species  ,,    20  0 

Gladiolus  cardinalis, p. doz.  3  6 
gandavensis,   splendid, 
p.  doz. 
Queen  Victoria         ,, 
12  new  varieties 

Irish  Pavonia  ...    p.  doz. 

Ixia,  30  in  6  varieties     ... 
fine  mixed     ...     p.  doz. 

Sparaxis,  12  in  1  varieties 
newest  seedling,  p.  doz. 

Tigridta  Pavonia  „ 

concbiflora     ...  ,, 

auperba    ,, 

Watsonia  pyramidalis  „ 


6  0 
6  0 
22  6 
2  6 
5  0 

1  6 

2  6 
2  6 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

5  0 


TO  BE  SOLD  IMMEDIATELY,  200  STRONG, 
HEALTHY,  FRUITING  PINE  PLANTS,  about  100  of 
them  now  showing  Fruit,  which  will  be  ripe  in  May  next ;  also 
100  strong  Succession  Pine  Plants,  most  of  them  fit  to  bear 
Fruit  in  1851,  from  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  in  weight ;  also  some  fine 
strong  Pine  Suckers,  all  of  them  warranted  clean,  being  the 
entire  stock  of  a  gentleman  who  is  giving  up  Pine  growing. 
They  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  pui  chasers. 

John  Reid  would  be  happy  to  engage  with  any  lady  or  gen- 
tleman in  want  of  a  practical  and  experienced  Gardener.  The 
most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  For  particulars  ap- 
ply to  John  Reid,  Roeola,  near  Neath. 


-^piLEY'S  VIOLA  ARBOREA,  or  PERPETUAL 
-I-  TREE  VIOLET.— Viola  Arborea,  or  the  Perpetdal 
Tree  Violet  (true).— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
above,  and  great  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
deason  by  Edward  Tilet,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  has  this 
jear  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  They  are  beauti- 
fully scented  ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  August  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
will  scent  a  large  greenhouse  ;  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
will  thrive  and  bloom  finer  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  f  ersia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  busby  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
bushy  plants,  Gs.  per  dozen;  smaller  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen ;  or 
U.  per  hundred. 

Also  behasafinestockof  that  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LUTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
bushy  plants  2s.  Gd,  each ;  or  smaller  ditto.  Is.  Gd.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  well-rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is.  per  packet. 

Extra  fine  SWEET  WILLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  24  distinct 
varieties.  Is.  per  packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  aU  the  best  varieties.  Is.  per 
packet. 

WINTER  CUCUMBER.— Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  2s.  Gd. 
per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  pacUage  free,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps, 

,  Sold  by  Edward  Tilet,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
14,  Abbey  Church-yard,  Bath. 


FOREIGN   BULBOUd  KUOX^. 

WM,  HAMILTON,  Seedsman,  &c.,  156,  Cheapside, 
London,  begs  to  state  that  his  Priced  Catalogue  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  he  bad  gratis  on  application. 

HYACINTHS  in  colours,  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  Gs..  Jls., 
and  12s.  per  dozen  ;  in  mixtures,  3s.  per  dozen.  MIXED 
DUTCH  CROCUS,  Is.  Gd.  per  100.  TULIPS  for  early  forcing. 
Is.  per  dozen.  SNOWDROPS,  2s.  GtZ.  per  100.  NARCISSUS, 
id.  to  Gd  each.  GLADIOLUS,  IXI AS,  IRIS,  RANUNCULUS, 
ANEMONES,  and  a  large  assortment  of  other  Roots,  the 
prices  of  which  will  be  found  in  his  Catalogue. 

W.  H.'s  Improved  Supporter  for  Hyacinths,  &c.,  Gd.  eacho 
*(i*  Not  to  be  equalled  by  any  now  ofiered  to  the  public. 

Address— 156   Cheapaide.  London. 


MESSRS.  J.  AND  H.  BROWN    offer  the   following 
desirable  plants  and  Choice  Fruit  Trees. 
Fine  Dwarf  and  Standard  Trained  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Plums,  Pears,   and  Cherries.      The  best  and 

most  approved  sorts  of  these  respective  kinds,  true  to  s  d 

name,  each,  2s-  Gd.,  or  per  dozen      ...             ...             ...  24  0 

Untrained  or  Maiden  Ditto,  Is.  Gd.  each,  or  per  dozen  ...  15  ■<) 

Apples,  Dwarfs  and  Standards  of  best  sorts,  perdozen...  15  G 

Fine  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  per  dozen  3  0 

Fine  Figs,  Medlars,  Walnuts,  and  Mulberries,  each     ...  2  0 

Strong  Vines  from  eyes  and  layers,  in  pots,  per  dozen  ...  15  0 

Filberts,  new  thin  shelled  and  red  skinned,  per  dozen...  £  O 

Andromeda  floribuii'la,  fine  blooming  plants,  per  dozen  18  0 
25  Azaleas,  new  hardy  Belgian  varieties,  on  their  own 

roots,  with  flower-buds,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name          ...  20  0 

25  American  Azaleas,  ditto         ditto                  ...             ...  15  0 

6  Andromedas,  of  sorts,  including  floribunda              ...  8  i> 

6  Kalmias  and  Ledums,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name            ...  6  -0 

12   Hardy  Heaths,  of -sorts,              ditto               ...            ...  8  0 

25   Hardy  American  Shrubs,  one  of  a  sort  by  name,      ...  10  '6 
12  Rhododendrons,  including  scarlet,  white,  and  rose, 

hardy  varieties         ...            ...             ...             ...             ...  12  '0 

New  Hardy  Yellow  Rhododendrons,  each,  7s.  Gd.  to     ...  10  G 

Fine  Hardy  Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  2  feet,  per  doz.     ...  10  '0 

Fine  Rhododendrons,  1  foot,  hardy  hybrid  vars.,  per  100  20  0 

Cryptomeria  japonica  and  6  choice  Pinus  for                  ...  10  0 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  3  feet,  well  grown  in  pots,  per  doz..,.  10  0 

6  Fine  Hardy  Magnolias,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name          ...  10  6 

Glycine  sinensis,  extra  fine,  in  pots,  15  to  30  feet  each...  3  6 

50  Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  by  name                 ...  16  \i 

12  Choice  tea-&cented  Roses,  in  pots,  for  forcing            ...  9  0 

StandardandhaU'-standard  Roses,  per  dozen,  12s.  and  15  G 

Moes  Roses,  per  100            ...             ...             ...             ...  25  0 

New  Crimson  Moes  Rose,  perdozen              ...             ...  6  0 

Scotch  Rotes,  one  of  a  sort,  per  dozen         ...             ...  6  tt 

Double  White  and  Purple  Primula  Sinensis,  each   ...  1  •€ 

12  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  one  of  a  sort,  blooming  plants  25  O 

12  Choice  Camellias,  byname,  ditto            ditto              ...  30  0 

50  Superior  Greenhouse  Plants,  one  of  a  sort,  byname...  45  0 

24  Choice  Ericas,  one  of  a  sort,  byname          ...             ...  15  0 

12  Orchidaceous  Plants,    choice  species,  and  good  plants  30  0 

12  Newest  Chrysantheaiums,  distinct  varieties              ..,  8  0 

12  New  Dwarf  Liliputian  Chrysanthemums,  ditto          ...  10  <> 

Fine  New  Yellow  Picotees  and   Carnations   of  best 

show  sorts,  with  names,  per  pair                ...            ...  2  0 

Pinks,  very  best  show  sorts,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair  12  0 

Violets  :  Arborea,  Russian,  and  Neapolitan,  per  doz.  4  0 

25  Choice  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  named                   ...  7  6 
Rhubarb,  Seakale  and  new  Giant  Asparagus  plants 

supplied. 

New  Camellia  seeds,  just  imported  from  China,  24  for  2  6 

Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  Londonj  Not.  16. 

FORRESNURSERIES.— The  Subscribers  have  for 
Sale  an  over-stock  of  LARCH,  Native  Highland  and 
Foreign  PINE  PLANTS,  of  various  ages,  healthy,  well-topped, 
and  of  the  best  descriotion  ;  also  a  full  stock  of  FOREST  and 
FRUIT  TREES,  and'SHRUBS,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  All 
the  premiums  hitherto  awarded  by  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland  for  the  cultivation  of  the  true  Native 
Highland  Pine  have  been  received  by  the  Subscribers.  Priced 
Lists  will  be  furnished  on  application,  and  the  Trade  supplied 
at  the  wholesale  rate  —John  <!!bigor  &  Co.,  Nurseries.  Forres. 


ARAUOAKIA  IMBRICATA. 

JAMES  CHARTRES,  Seedsman,  74,  King  WilHam- 
fstreet.  City,  London,  has  just  received  a  large  quantity  of 
SEED  of  the  above  valuable  Plant,  which  he  can  offer  at  5s. 
per  lb,,  averaging  about  160  Seeds. 

J.  C.  takes  this  opportunity  to  state  that  at  his  Establish- 
ment will  be  found  a  choice  Collection  of  DUTCH  FLOWER 
ROOTS,  and  Seeds  of  every  description,  at  the  lowest  remune- 
rating  prices.  Catalogues  can  be  bad  on  application.— Nov.  16 
RUSSIAN  VIOLETS. 

RSHACKELL,  in  offering  hia  two  superior  new 
•  Violets,  "RUSSIAN  SUPERB,"  and  "U^HITE  RUS- 
SIAN  "  (of  which  all  the  Floricultural  Publications  have  spoken 
in  the  highest  terms),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Amateur  and 
other  Cultivators,  to  the  following  reduced  prices,  at  which  be 
can  now  sell  these  favourite  flowers  :— Extra  strong  blooming; 
plants,  "  Russian  Superb,"  12s.  per  doz.  ;  small  ditto,  such  as 
could  be  sent  by  post,  9s.  per  doz.  ;  '*  White  Russian,"  6s.  per 
doz.  Any  parties  can  have  a  bouquet  of  each,  postage  free, 
by  enclosing  12  postage  stamps.  R.  S.has  eight  other  varieties 
at  3s,  per  doz. 

"  SiE,— Blooms  of  your  •  Russian  Superb,'  and  a  large  White 
Seedling  Violet,  both  seedlings  of  your  raising,  were  safely 
received  this  morning.  Having  grown  a  few  plan's  of  the 
'  Russian  Superb*  myself  this  season,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
informing  you  I  consider  it  by  far  the  best  hardy  Violet  culti- 
vated. Ic  bloomn  most  profusely  through  seven  months  of  the 
year.  The  blooms  are  very  large,  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and 
most  exquisitely  fragrant ;  and  as  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
strong  and  good,  it  must  supersede  the  old  varieties.  It  is  well 
known  the  Neapolitan  requires  the  shelter  of  a  frame  to  bloom 
it  in  perfection  ;  your  present  seedlings  will  enable  every  one 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  these  charming  flowers,  without  the  aid 
of  glass,  through  the  winter  months.  The  '  White  Seedling' 
appears  equally  in  advance  of  the  old  kinds,  both  in  size, 
colour,  and  fragrance,  and  is  equally  to  be  commended.  As 
no  lover  of  these  flowers  ought  to  be  without  them,  I  hope  the 
public  will  patronise  these  pets  of  yours,  for  they  are  really 
good  things.  —  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  very  truly,  John  Spencbs, 
Bowood  Park,  Nov.  13.'* 

'*  Ma.  Robert  shackell,  LocksbrookiNorsery,  Bath," 

Loctsbrouk  Nursery,  Bath,  Nov.  16. 
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FRUIT  TREES. 

EGLENDINNING  possesses  a  large  stock  of  all 
•  the  most  valuable  kinds,  wbicU  have  been  proved  as 
such  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  a 
perfectly  healihy  condition,  fit  forimmediaie  pointing,  adapted 
either  for  walls  or  espaliers,  standards  and  half  standards, 
trained  and  untrained,  all  correct  to  name,  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  being  strictly  adhered  to.— Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  application.— Chiawick  Nursery. 

MESSRS.  l^NIGHT  and  PERRY  feel  themselves 
called  up'-n  to  offer  their  mo=t  gratefnl  acknowl^g- 
ments  for  the  cuDfideoce  with  which  their  numerous  Patrons 
have  recurred  to  them  when  in  want  of  GARDENERS,  aad  beg 
most  respectfully  to  state  that  the  scrutiny  and  vii^ilance  they 
have  always  employed  in  selecting  ^ood  and  clever  men  (to 
■which  the  alrhost  invariable  satisfaction  that  has  so  long  at^- 
tended  their  recommendations  is  mainly  attributable),  is,  if 
possible,  increased  now  ;  and  that  the  steps  they  take  to  arrive 
corifeetly  at  (be  private  as  well  as  the  professional  character  of 
those  they  send  out  as  Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailiffs^ jkc,  in- 
duce them  to  engage,  uuhesiratingly,  to  Fui-'uisb,  fifst-fafe  men 
in  these  capacities  whenever  called  on  to  do  so. 
Exotic  Nursery.  King's-road,  Chelsea,  London. 


HARTLEY'S    I'ATENT    ROUGH    PLATE  GLASS.  ,  /:;.Rh:Ei\  and  HOXHUUSEi    made    by    AUchinery: 
J-'^^IES  PHILLIPS  AND  CO.,  116,  Bidhopsgate-3treet     ^^  warranted    best  materials,    glazed   IS-oz.  sheet  glass,  of  a 


TO  PLANT  GROWERS. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— The  Advertiser  would 
b3  glad  to  purchase  a  few  handsome  SPECIMENS  of  mo- 
derate eize.  Any  one  having  plants  of  this  character  (New 
Holland  ones  preferred),  will  oblige  by  fortvarding  eiact 
description  and  price  to  W.,  Box  6'),  Po't-office.  Sranchester. 


JSODEN  AND  SON  beg   to   offer 
•  DAHLIA  to  the  trade  in  fine  ground  ro( 


'GEM  OF  THE  GROVE."  DAHLIA. 

the  above  New 
;  ground  roots,  at  31,  10s.  each. 
Colour,  maroon  of  the  richest  and  darkest  shade,  very  doable, 
fijm metrical,  and  full ;  medium  size,  always  true,  full  centre, 
and  constant  in  every  respect,  hrst-rate  habit  ;  height!  feet.  It 
has  been  successfully  exhibited,  and  obtained  7  first-class  Cer- 
tificates, including  the  Royal  South  London. 

Remittances  will  be  required  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Orders  taken  at  Hurst  iiud  il'Mullen's,  6,   Leadenhall-street ; 
and  at  the  Grove  Nurseries,  Middle  Barton,  near  Woodstock. 
Nov.  16. 


^    Without,  beg  to  hand  their  list  of  Prices  of  the'  above  de- 
scription of  GLASS,     Cut  to  order  in  panee  of 

8  by    6     and  under    10  by    8 at  ^id,  per  fBot. 

10  by    8  „  libylO at  5d.  „ 

14  by  10  „  li  foot,  or  sizes  not 

exceeding  20  inches  long    at  54t?.       ,, 
1 J  foot  ,,  3  feet,  or  sizes  not  es- 

cd^ding  30  inches  Itftig  ...     atXS.  ,, 

PACKED  IN  BOXES  df  50  feet  eadh. 

6  by  4  and  6i  by  4i 125.08.  I  8  by  6  atid  Si  by  6^ Xds.M. 

7  by  5  and  7J  by  5i 13    6       9  by  7  and  ^  by  1h  and 

I      10  by  8    ....; .". 16     6 

Well    worth    the    attention    of    Nurserymen    and    Market 
Gardeners. 

?10UGH  PLAICE  GLASS. 


TToTSjove  l5  in.  long    

Above  15  in.  and  not  above  33 
35        „  ,,  75 


I^.[  1^ 


d* 


J    HENCHMAN  begs  to  inform  the  trade  that  he  has 
•  a  large  stock  of  very  healthy  Seedliog  CEDRIT3  DEODARA 
in  pots,  i  to  5  inches,  at  from  Si.  to  lOi  per  10  JO. 
idmonton,  Nov.  16. 


SPECIMEN  PLANTS.— The  Surplus  Stock  of  an 
Amateur,  about  36  large  plants,  comprising  Azaleas,  Ericas, 
Ealosanihes,  New  Holland  Plants,  »fee.  &.c. ;  the  owner  not 
havine  sufficieot  room  for  them,  they  will  be  sold  at  a  moderate 
price.— Apply  to  R.  Hook,  2,  South  Island  Piace,  Clapham-road, 
Surrey. 

EED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE.— The  undersignfed 
begs  to  offer    the  following    sorts,    warranted   free    from 
disease. 
True  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  per  bushel  of  70  lbs,  ...     95.  Od. 

Haigh's  Seedling      do.  do.  do.  ...     9     0 

Scotch  Seedling  Round  do.  do,  ...    4    6 

Sacks  included. 
Delivered  at  the  nearest  railway  station,  on  receipt  of  post- 
office  order  for  the  amount. 

Thomas  Simpson,  Oak-tree  Inn,  Leeming-lane,  Bedale,  York. 


d-As.  U.  s.  d.  s.  d7  s.  d.U-'d.  s.  d. 

0  il  I    0  1    6  3    0  t    6  0    3  6    0 

1  2  1    2  1    8  3    6  5    3  6    0  7    0 
1    3U    4  I  10  i    0  6     0l7    08     0 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  anv  size  or  pattern. 
HALLIMAN'S  REGISTERED  FRUIT  PROTECTORS,  from 

6d.  to  Is  each. 
MILK  PANS,  from  2s.  to  Ss.  each. 

PROPAGATING  AND  BEE  GLASSES,  from  2cf.  each. 
WASP  TRAPS.  33.  M.  per  dozen. 

LACTOMETERS,  for  trying  the  quality  of  Milk,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
STANDS,  for  Pianofortes,  Is.  each. 

Glass  Shades  for  Ornaments.  Parian  Marble.  Wax  and 
Alabaster  Ornaments.  Lamp  Shades  and  Glasses.  Patent  and 
British  Plate._  Ornamental  and  Stained  Glass  ;  and  every 
article  in  the  Trade. 

From  the  Gardeiiei-s'  Chronicle,  December  S,  1849  : 

"As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough  Plate,  and  which  is 
actually  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gar- 
deners, it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose.  The 
best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  is  sold  by  Mr.  JAMES 
PHILLIPS,  116,  BISH0P6GATE   STREET,  LONDON." 


large  size,  with  glass  at  both  e'ads  and  one  door,  p  tinted  three 
coats  of  best  dil-coloor,  and  delivered  to  any  Railway  or  Wharf 


Lean-to. 


H.   -    ft. 

£    -B 

rt 

12  by    8 

.    ...  15  10 

11 

15  —  10  .... 

22  TO 

n 

18  —  13 

28  10 

0 

21  —  12 

82  10 

0 

24  —  13 

44    0 

0 

27  —  11 

...  .    51    4 

fi 

30  --  15 

61  17 

n 

35  —  16 

73    4 

n 

40  —  17 

85    7 

0 

45  —  17 

93  15 

0 

50^  18 

108  10 

0 

55  —  IS 

115  16 

0 

60  —  18 

124  13 

0 

Unglazed. 


25  12 
V9  17 
35  2 
4i  14 
49  15 
54  13 
63  e 
G7  11 
12  14 


Span.Toofed,  glass 
aU  round. 


Glazed.   iCu^lazed. 


S  s 
18  6 
26  10 
32  14 
37  8 
49  12 
58  5 
69  14 
82  7 
95  17 
105  10 
121  13 
130  4 
140 


£  s 
U  15 
16  9 
20  13 
23  2 
29  2 
33  15 
40  9 
47  15 
55  12 
61  12 
70  19 
75  19 


o  o 
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These  Greenhouses  are  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
country  carpenter  can  fix  them  witb  ease.  A  plan  is  sent  free 
for  the  brickwork,  Arc. 

Estimates  for  eieoting  and  heating  the  above,  on  application. 
Lists  of  prices  for  Sash-doors,  &c,  post-free  on  applicatioiL 

J.  Lewij.  Horticultural  Works.  Stamford- bill,  Middlesex- 


HILL'S  COURT  NURSERY,  Exeter,  within 
3  minutes'  walk  of  the  London  Inn,  and  10  of  the  Rail- 
way station.— Tne  FORD  OAK,  the  hardiest  of  all  evergreens, 
was  originally  raised  at  this  Nursery,  and  there  are  at  present 
upwards  of  5uo  Plants  in  pots,  ft-om  3  to  10  feet  high.  Also  a 
very  large  coliet-tion  of  LUCOMBE  OAK,  varying  from  3  to 
15  feet  high,  and  ot  superior  growth.  To  be  sold  at  a  great 
reduction  in  price. — All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
NoTT,  at  ihe  Nursery,  and  Pesuoffice  orders  payable  to  him. 
Dated  Hill's  Court  Nursery.  November  10.  ISjD. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  Nursery  aiid  Seed  Busi- 
ness in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Crojdon,  about  7  acres  of 
Nursery-ground,  with  tive  Greenhouses,  three  ranges  of  Pits, 
and  good  Dwelling  House.  The  Nursery  is  stocked  with  a  gene- 
ral collection  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  To  betaken  at  a  valuation. 
Apply  to  R.  C,  at  Messrs.  Noble,  Cooper,  and  Bolton's,  152, 
Fleei-street,  London. 


GLASS    FOR   CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,   PIT- 
FRAME?.;  AND  PLATE  GLASS  FOR  DWELLINGS. 
THOMAS  MILLINGTON  bega  to  hand  the  sizes  of 
a  large  quantity  of  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  in  106  feet 
"boxes  of  va'ious  sizes.     In  ail  cases,  unless  the  whole  bos  is 
taken  of  either  size,  extra  must  be  charged  as  specified. 
IBs.Gd.  per  box;  or  2d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  betaken  : 
6    inches  by  4.    inches.  6^  inches  by  5    inches 

by  *i      »  H      »        by  54      „ 

€i      »        by  4        „  6        „        by  6 


64     ..       ■bJ*4     „ 

6i      ,.        by  6        ,. 

6        „         by  5        „ 

64      ..       by  6i     „ 

6        „        bj  5i      „     _ 

163.  per  box  ;  or  24d  per  foot  if  lees  than  one  box  be  taken  : 

7    inches  t)y  4    inches 

7i  inches  by  5^  i&ehes 

7        „        by4i      „ 

7        „         by6J      „ 

T        „        bj  5        „ 

7i      .,         by  6        ", 

n      „        by  5        „ 

74      „        by  6i      „ 

7         ,.    .    by5i      „ 

.8    „    by  6*  ;; 

178.  (W^perbox  ;  or25d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 
9     inches  by  7    inches        I  9  inches  by  9    ineh«3 

8  ..        by  8        „  10       „        by  9 

9  ..        b.  8        „  I  10      „        hy  10       „ 
20s.  per  box  ;  or  2|<Z.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 

11  inches  by  8   inches        |         13  inches  by  9   inches 

12  ..         by  8        „     ,  12      „         by  10      „ 
12      ..        by  9         „              I  14      „         by  10      „ 

Boxes  charged  Is.  each  extra. 

T.  IL's  Stock  of  fcmall  Glass  is  so  large,  that  he  thinks  lie 
can  pledge  bimself  to  txecute  orders  to  any  exteDt. 

Glass  cut  to  aoj  other  size  required,  in  either  16  oz.,  21  oz. 

26  oz,,  or  'ii  oz.  ' 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 

T.  MiLLiNGTON's  Patent  Rough  Plate  Cast,  perfectly  flat  and 
nniforuj,  ihe  besc  manuractured,     A  small  sample  will  be  seat, 
npob  applitfatiOD,  to  pi  ove  it. 

Cut  To  OEDEB  IN  Panes, 

J  in,  thick, 
Not  above  15  inches  long        ...        ...       Os.  Gd. 

Above  15  inches  and  not  above  35    ...       0      8 

..       35  „  „  SO    ...        0      9J 

.1       60  „  „  75    ...        1      o" 

»      75               „            „          lOj    ...        1      3 
lOOinchta  and  above 

MILK    Pans    2s.    to    «s.    each,  "fland-frames,    , 

Slates  ;  Propaaaiing  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cncnmber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
Ss.  per  dfizec  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Glass  Plates,  in  wotiden  frames, 
for  buiter  and  pastry,  ic.  ;  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  fur  Omaajerits,  Hib  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
orevery  descnp  ion,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  qoahij  ot  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  ed.  ;  6  tobes,  10s.  Selt^regiater. 
'"S.  n  !\T?""'''"'"  ""■  Greenooufcs,  Horticultural  Glass,  itc. 
Xfli^P^.^'-rno'li-'^®'''"'"*-  GLASS,  COLOUa,  AN-D  PAINT 
nnT    r^f^J,?^^'''   "•  BISHOPSGATE-STKEBT     WITH. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,   die. 

HETLEY  AXD  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufactare,  at  prices  varying  from  2d,  to  cd. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES.  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlet  aiid  Co.,  "5,  Soho-square,  Loudon. 

See  The  Gard-:ners^  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

IMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.  —  Cisterns,  Filters, 
Milk  and  Salting  vessels,  Cofn  and  Flour  Chests,  Sinks, 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Malting  and  other  FiooHng,  Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators,  Garden  Edgiag,  Flower  Boxes,  Pine  pit 
Linings,  Hot-bed  Frames,  moveable  Cattle  Sheds,  Coping, 
Drain  Stones  and  Traps,  Sreps  and  Risers,  Balcony  Landings, 
Roofing  Slates,  ridge  roll  and  flap;  Waste  Slate  for  drains, 
Sun  Dials,  Fountains,  and  all  descriptions  of  plain  Slate  Work 
in  Tomi,  or  direct  from  Mr.  Magnds's  Works  in  North  Wales. 
ENAMELLED  SLATE  Chimney-pieces,  Billiard  Tables, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  Mural  Tablets,  &c.,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble,  surpassing  the  choicest  marbles  in  beauty  and 
durability,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  commonest  descrip- 
tions. Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  Magnds, 
39  and  40.  Upper  Belgrave-place,  London. 


GKEt-NH'lUSES. 

TTENRY  FREEMAN,  Hothoitse  Bihlder  and  Hot 
J-J-  watee  Apparatus  MANUFACTuatE,  Triangle,  Hackney, 
London,  begs  toio  icicihe  attention  of  the  gentry  to  hislosvprices 
for  cash:  Good  substantial  built  Greenhouses,  fixed  complete, 
42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide.  9uL  :  21  feec  long,  13  feet  wide,  5W. ; 
12 i  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  ZOl.  A  large  assortment  of  Con- 
servatories, Hothouses,  Pits,  Melon  and  Oacumner  Boies, iron 
Handiights,  Summer-houses,  Seats,  &c.  E-timates  for  any 
branch  in  the  above  line,  either  in  wood  or  iron,  or  for  park 
fencing. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  Water. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 
AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


L)  AKER*S  PHEASAN'TRY,  Beaufort- street,  King's- 
-■-'  road,  Cbelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Aloert  — ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pmtail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gad  wall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  ttc, 
domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  3,  Half, 
moon-oasaaffe,  Gracechureh-street,  London. 


DlXUiN'S  NEW  (REGISTERED)  VENTILATOR. 
— This  Ventilator  is  much  neater  and  more  simple  than 
any  hitherto  invented,  can  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size,  and 
can  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  any  other  pare  of  a  window.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  the  blinds,  or  opening  of  the  windows, 
and  if  accidentally  broken  can  be  repaired  by  any  glazier  at  the 
cost  of  a  single  pane  of  glass.  Models  can  be  seen,  and  every 
information  obtained,  by  apphing  to  the  London  agents, 
James  Phillips  and  Co.,  116,  Bisfaopsgate -street  Without. 

Dij:07i  y.  BesselL — Alderman  fVilson  said,"l£  was 
a  very  clever  invention,  and  he  thought  Mr,  Dixon 
ought  at  least  to  have  seven  years'  protection  instead  of 
three,^*  and  fined  the  defendant  60/.,  and  10/.  costs,  for 
an  infringement  of  the  Registered  design.^  Oct.  I,  1850. 


QTEPHENSON    and 


Jin,  thick. 
0«.lld. 
1  1 
1  8 
1  S 
1  4 
I  6 
Tiles,  and 


Co.,  61,  GracecDurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-streeT:,  Sbutbwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticuicarists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  Vrho  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority;  or 
they  m»y  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  teats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Pat-k-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Confervatones,  «fcc.,  of  Iron  or  Wuod,  erected  upon  the  most 
Ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-wnrk.  &c 


T  WEEKS  AN-D  CO.j  King's-roaa,  Chels^ 
"  •  Hortiealtara!  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot. 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fis  Ho'-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  Kmg's.road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensile  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Gonser- 
vatorie>,  P'ts,  (fcc,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPAEATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularjy  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  ic,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

Tne  splendid  collection  of  Siove  and  Greenhonse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  floe  collection  of  Strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
trom  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildinffs 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Fines.  Seeds,  inc..  forwarded  on 
apphcati  .a— J.  WvtKs  anrj  C'^..  King's-road.  Chelsea.  London. 
jpURE  WATti-R  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
-•-  stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  bvFREEMANROE 
and  H.^NSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Ami 
cultural  purposes,  Threshing  Machines,  Decp.wcll  Pumps 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains! 
Towns  supplied  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawuigs  and  Estimates 
made,  — FEEtjiAN  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers :  Office,  70.  Strand,  Lvndon. 


OABBll  NETS,  SHKEi'  NETS,  FISHIiVG  NETS, 
it  —Long  Hare  and  Rabbit  Nets,  on  C^rds,  50  to  100  yards 
loog,  for  catching  Rabbits,  Shooting,  dec,  dipped  in  Kyan's 
Preparati  n  to  prevent  decay.  Strong  New  Zealand  Cord,  or 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre,  Sheep  Nets,  iid.  per  yard,  4  feet  wide.  All 
kinds  of  Fishing  Nets,  for  Home  Use  or  Kxportation,  made  by 
Machinery. 

A.  HiCHABDSox,  L'l,  Tonbridge-place.  New-road.  London. 


'CO  NUBLE.ViEiN  and  GEN  i  LE.VlEiN  who  reijuire 
J-  a  plentiful  and  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  PURE  WATER 
to  their  Countrj'  Mansions. 

Messrs.  BASTO  ■  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  whicn  is  perfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  litting  water  to  So 
times  the  height  i.f  the  waterfall  by  ^hich  it  is  w^itfeed. 

THIS  MACHINE  CAN  BE  APPLIED  WHEREVER  A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ; 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
ouu  of  ttitm  erected  lu  Euiilaiid  and  o'her  countries  by  Messrs. 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  many  years, 
afford  ample  proot  of  its  great  value  and  efficiency. 

Estimates  of  thetxpeuse  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Water,  Taiik^,  and  Reservoirs,  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS,  CONSULIING 
ENGINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIEfY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange-street,  Trafalgar-square,  or  at  the 
Works  in  the  Grove,  Sonthwark,  London. 


VYATEUfHUOF   CAFES  AND    CUAl'S Large. 

'  »  sized  Waterproof  Capes  to  effectually  keep  a  man  from 
wet  while  stooping  down,  .3s.  each  ;  30)0  second-hand  London 
Police  Capes,  rresh  dressed,  18s  per  dozen,  for  farm  servants  ; 
India-rubber  Coat,,  7s.  6d.  to  lOs. ;  large  Driving  Aprons,  with 
straps,  l'2s.  each ;  Horses'  Loin  Cloths,  with  straps,  7s.  for 
Shaft  Horses,  aud  9s.  ed.  for  Trace  Horses.  TarpauUngs, 
dressed  with  ImJia-mbber,  for  Carts,  Waggons,  «tc.  :  U.  for 
Millers'  Carts,  and  263.  for  Waigons,  or  2s.  p-r  square  yard 
when  made  tip.  Rooting  Felt  Id,  per  square  toot.  Packing 
Canvas,  &c— R.  KicBAEDaON,  21,  Tonbndge-place,  New-road, 
London. 

S"UBST1TUTE  FOB  GARDEN  MaTSTtARPAUL- 
ING,  <fcc.— THICK  SHEETIN-J,  dressed  with  a  compo- 
sition, admittiog  light  to  Plants  and  excluding  fr  st,  6<?.  per 
square  yard  ;  or  Is.  per  yard  two  yards  mde.  This  is  recotn- 
^^TrdedforcoTertngGreenbou-es,  Pits,  aud  Frames  ;  for  fami- 
gating  Clotb,  preserving  Blossom  of  Fruit,  and  also  for  shading 
in  summer.  It  will  outlast  two  Mat-,  keep  out  more  cold,  give 
light  (which  is  so  desirable),  and  is  nearly  ihe  saftie  price  as 
Mat.  Also  Tarpaubng,  two  yards  wide.  Is.  per  yard,  or  half 
the  width  7d.  per  yard. 

N.  B. — Strong  Canvas  Frame  Cover,  2.^.  per  yard  two  yards 
rt'ide,     Pateti    Felt,  Jd.  per  ••qaai-e  toot. 

RoBEKT  RicHABDso.v,  Net,  TeHt,  and  TarpauUog  Maker, 
21,  Tvmbridge-place,  New-rnsd    L'>odon. 


WiKE  FbNOlNlj,  t-auueii,  au  ttfectual  Fence 
against  Hares.  Raobics,  .■>heep,  Cats,  Dogs,  Deer,  &c^ 
alSD  for  tnciosing  Pheanauts,  Fowls,  ttc.  ;  for  heightening 
existing  walls,  fences,  itc.  and  as  a  protection  against  petty 
thieves.  15  inches  high,  Sd.  per  yard  ;  IS  inches,  Z[d.;  2  feet, 
44d  ;  3  feet,  6Jrf. ;  4  feet,  Dd. ;  and  6  feet,  I3.  per  yard ;  less 
cnau  2  inch  me>h.  Being  worked  in  oil,  it  will  not  rust  when 
paiaied,  and  will  last  twice  as  l'>ng  before  it  requires  repainting 
as  any  ocher  kind  of  wirework  that  i=  made.  Also,  Sparrow- 
proof  Wirework,  2ii.  per  square  foot;  Wirework.  4  inch  mesh. 
Id  per  square  foot,  Wirework  to  ordtr.  Numerons  testimo- 
nials of  approval. 

R.  Richardson,  21,  Tonbridge.plac?,  New-road,  London. 

N.B.  Ab  this  wire,  kept  painted,  would  last  20  >ears,  farmfers 
and  others  may,  at  a  small  eipenae,  preserve  their  crops  from 
hares  aud  rabDics. 
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TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

CLODDIGES  AND  SONS  beg  most  respecifully  to 
•  inform  tbe  above,  that  in  consequence  of  the  land  upon 
which  their  celebra'ed  Arboretum  is  planted  being  required  f  jr 
building  purposes,  they  are  determined  to  offer  the  STOCK  at 
such  a  reduction  in  price  (for  cash  only)  as  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tract the  attention  ot  all  who  are  engaged  in  extensive  orna- 
mental planting.  The  trees  are  of  the  finest  description,  and 
range  from  6  to  10  feet  high. 


ACEI^  fMaple),  of  from  40  to  50  species. 

iESCULTJS  (Horse-Chestnut),  SO  species 

,,  rubicunda  (true  scarlet) 

ALNUS  (Alder),  25  species 

AMYGD  ALUS  (Almond)      

BETULA  (Birchl,  30  species 

CORNUS  (Dogwood) 

C0RTLU3  (Nut)    

COTONEASTER   

CR^T^(}ITS  (Thorn),  from  80  to  90  sp, 

CYTISUS  

FRAXINtJS  (Ash),  40  to  50  species 
MESPILUS      

POPULUS  (Poplar),  25  species     ... 

PRUNUS  (Plum),  60  species 

PTRFS  fPear),  50  to6u  species    ... 

QUEKCUS  (Oak),  SO  to  40  species 

KIBES  (Currant),  50  species 

EOBINIA  (Acacia).  30  species 

SALIX  (Willow),  150  species 

SORBOS  (Mountain  Ash) 

SPIRvEA  

TILIA  (Lime) 

ULMUS  (Elm),  36  species 

Fine  Trees  selected  from  the  above,  for 
rough  planting,  lOt.  per  1000. 

Smaller  genera,  at  equally  low  prices. 

RHODODENDRON  ponticum  and  Tars. 
3  to  4  teet  across     ..         

AZALEA  pontica,  ditto  ditto   _    ... 
„         Ghent  and  other  varieties 

N.B.  Packing  will  be  charged  as  low  as  possible, 
orders  made  payable  either  in  London  or  Hackney. 

Hackney,  Nov.  16. 
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oTounds.     Mr.  Patrick,  at  Stoke  Park,  near  Slough,   large  Vines   at   Hampton   Court   and   Cumberland 
gets  fine  Muscats  from  a  Vine  planted  in  the  back   Lodge,  fine  as  they  certainly  are,  would  no  longer 


path  of  a  house,  and  that  without  any  other  prepara 
tion  than  merely  digging  or  picking  a  hole,  for  it  is 
a  hard  dry  bottom,  putting  the  plant  in,  and  water- 
ing it.  These  facts  merely  prove  that  a  hard  clay,  as 
at  Cumberland  Lodge,  is  not  a  bad  bottom  for  Vines, 
any  more  than  is  the  compound  of  flint,  chalk,  and 
clay  at  Stoke  Park.  But,  if  the  drainage  in  these 
cases  had  not  been  perfect — how  would  the  matter 
have  stood  ?  The  subsoil,  although  in  some  cases 
of  a  clayey  nature,  and  in  others  a  hard  conglomera- 
tion of  gravel,  chalk,  and  flint,  is  full  of  natural 


appear  so  wonderful.  Where  a  family  has  to  be 
supplied  ■with  a  succession  of  Grapes  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  have  very  large  Vines  ;  but  we  are 
beginning  to  allow  only  one  to  a  house,  instead  of 
one  to  a  rafter.  It  is  natural  to  a  Vine  to  cover  a 
large  space,  and  the  more  room  that  is  given  to  it 
the  stronger  and  more  lasting  will  it  be,  and  the 
greater  the  (quantity  of  fruit  which  it  will  bear 
without  injury." 

In  these  observations  we  entirely  concur  ;  and  we 
recommend  them   to   the   attentive   perusal  of  all 


Post-office 


fissures,  which  quickly  drain  the  soil,  and  admit   Grape  growers,  young  or  old.     As  to  the  Cumber- 


I/ATE  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRY,  "  NEGRO  BOY." 

Two-year  plants,  5s.  each  ;  one-year  do.,  3s.  Gd.  I 

JOHN  WILLISON  can  supply  the  above  splendid 
GOOSEBERRY,  which  has  been  tested  by  hundreds  with 
the  best  varieties.  Two  dishes  were  shown  at  Whitby  on  the 
24th  Sept,  last,  for  which  an  extra  prize  was  awarded.  The 
following  extracts  are  selected  from  the  editors'  opinions. 

Gardericrs*  Chronicle,  Sept  15,  1849. — "J.  IV.  Late  seedling 
Gooseberry,  dark  red,  rich  flavour,  and  would  doubtless  be 
good  for  preserving.  Ic  retained  its  flavour  during  carriage 
better  than  is  generally  found  to  be  the  case  with  Goose- 
berries." 

Midland  Florist  for  Octoier.—"  Willison's  Negro  Boy  Goose- 
berry. We  have  this  day  (Sept.  IS)  received  specimens  of  the 
above  fruit  ;  though  not  large,  yet  the  lateness  of  irs  season 
renders  it  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the  dessert.  The  speci- 
mens were  peifectly  smooth,  of  fine  flavour,  and  a  very  dark 
colour;  in  fact,  as  they  lay  in  the  box,  packed  in  cotton  wool, 
they  looked  more  like  Damsons  than  Gooseberries." 

Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  JourjiaL — '*  J.  W,  We  pronounce  this 
winter  Gooseberry  excellent,  and,  for  so  late  in  the  season,  of 
an  exqaisite  flavour." 

STU.AWBERRIES.— A  few  of  the  best  varieties,  viz..  Cut. 
hill's  Black  Prince,  lOs.  6d.  per  100 ;  Kitley's  Goliah,  10s.  6d.  ; 
ilyatt's  Eleanor,  5s. ;  British  (iueen,  3s.  Gd,  ;  Keens'  JSeedling, 
3s. ;  Elton  Pine,  3s.  ;  Swainston  do.,  3s. 

R&UBaRB. — Victoria,  65.  per  dozen;  Royal  Albert  and 
Linnseus,  8s.  per  duzen. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  All  orders  made  payable 
to  John  Willison,  Flowergate,  Whitby. 
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Our  readers  will  remember  the  statement  lately 
made  concerning  the  great  Vine  at  Cumberland 
Lodge  ;  and  an  allusion  then  made  to  concreted 
borders.  By  the  latter  it  was  not  intended  to  dis- 
parage the  method,  which  is  excellent  in  some  situa- 
tions, although  needless  in  others  ;  had  it  been 
otherwise  we  should  nevertheless  have  found  no 
cause  to  regret  having  raised  the  question,  seeing 
that  it  has  produced  the  follovsing  excellent  letter 
from  Mr.  Fleming. 

"  In  a  leading  article,  at  page  691,  allusion  is  made 
to  concreting  Vine  borders  below,  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  going  into  an  unsuitable  subsoil,  and  as 
this  is  a  favourite  plan  of  mine,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively adopted  here,  not  only  for  Vines,  but  for  many 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  on  a  soil  where  they  did  not 
flourish,  I  am  anxious  to  say  a  tew  words  on  its 
merits,  lest  it  should  be  classed  among  the  '  unna- 
tural and  unnecessary'  systems,  which  your  cor- 
respondent mentions. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  you  correctly 
state,  that  the  Vine's  chief  desire  is  a  warm,  light, 
dry,  shallow  border  ;  in  short,  similar  to  the  soil  in 
its  natural  state,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ;  and 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  famous 
Vines  mentioned  in  the  same  paper,  where  the  Vine 
flourishes  so  well,  as  in  the  case  of  that  at  Cum- 
berland Lodge,  as  to  render  having  recourse  to 
artificial  borders  unnecessary. 

"Mr.  Wilmot's  Vines  grow  in  a  strong,  rather 
clayey  mixture,  and  there  are  some  dung  linings  near, 
from  which  they  receive  much  nutriment;  but  he 
has  found  them  do  well  planted  in  any  part  of  his 


the  roots  to  their  sides,  where  they  cling  with  their 
thousands  of  minute  points,  ready  to  absorb  the 
nutriment  carried  down  by  rains ;  under  which 
circumstances,  the  more  rain  the  more  food  for  the 
Vines,  and  without  any  souring  or  stagnation  of  the 
soil.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  the  Vine  has  to  contend  with  damp 
retentive  soils,  which,  even  when  drained,  are  not 
favourable  to  the  pro(luction  of  well-coloured  or 
highly  flavoured  Grapes  ;  and  gardeners  are  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  various  means  of  remedying 
such  evils,  some  of  which  methods,  it  is  true,  are 
both  expensive  and  unnatural.  I  shall  only  treat 
now  of  the  plan  which  we  have  adopted  here,  and 
with  which,  after  nine  years'  experience,  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied.  Had  the  Vines  done  well  on  our 
soil,  there  would  of  course  have  been  no  necessity 
for  going  to  the  expense  of  forming  a  prepared 
bottom  to  keep  the  roots  out  of  the  subsoil,  but  the 
reverse  of  this  was  the  case ;  we  adopted  the  plan 
of  concreting,  which  we  find  to  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  effectual,  and  the  material  can  easily  be  pro- 
cured in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  mode  of 
preparing  it,  and  the  quantities  of  gravel  and  lime, 
are  stated  in  former  numbers  of  the  Chronicle. 

"  Any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of    making   artificial  bottoms   for  their   Vine 
borders,  will  do  well  to  consider  the  following  cir- 
cumstance, which  lately  came  under  our  notice.     In 
one  of  our  houses  which  has  been   planted  eight 
years,  the  black  Grapes  have  not  coloured  well  this 
season  ;  and  as  the  border  was  well  made,  and  rested 
upon  well  prepared  concrete,  having  a  declivity  to 
throw   off  the   wet   quickly,   we  were   much   dis- 
appointed.    We  opened  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
border,  and  the  cause  of  the  Grapes  not  colouring 
was  immediately  discovered  ;  the  roots  had  got  into 
the   drain,  and  across  it  into  the  subsoil    beyond 
the    concrete.     Now   if  any  proof  was  wanted   to 
show  that  our  subsoil  is  unfavourable   to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  Grapes,  here  was   one.     Tbe  Vine 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  it  will  not  produce 
good  Grapes,  in  some  situations,  even  when  drained ; 
and  the  only  thing  to  do  in  such  cases,  is  to  prevent 
the    roots     from     going     into    it,     and     to    make 
the    border    of    the    best    material    within   reach. 
In  making  any  more  new  borders,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  allow  the  Vines  only  a  few  feet  to  grow  in 
the  first  year,  and  frequently  to  break  off  the  points 
of  the  leading  roots,  to  cause  them  to  fill  the  border 
with  fibres  as  they  advance.     Additions  shall  be 
made  by  a  little  at  a  time,  and  the  result  will  be 
shorter-jointed  wood,  and  compact  bunches  of  well 
swelled  fruit.     After  the  border  is  finished,  and  the 
Vines  have  filled  it  with  roots,  we  shall  assist  them 
when  necessary  by  liquid  manure,  and  top-dressings 
of  light  rich  mixtures,  which  should  be  applied  in 
the  autumn  ;  at  the  same  time  removing  the  soil 
from  the  front  and  ends  of  the  border  down  to  the 
concrete,  and  shortening  back  all  roots  which  are 
going  over  the  edge.     The  late  autumn  and  winter 
rains  should  be  kept  from  penetrating  the  border  ; 
the  cheapest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  lay  a  few  dry 
leaves  over  the  surface,  and  then  thatch  with  straw, 
or   cover   with  a  tar    cloth.      Concreting  the  sur- 
face  has   been    abandoned,   not   because  the  fruit 
obtained  during  its  use  was  not  equally  good,  but 
on  account  of  its  appearance  in  summer,  and  the 
effect  produced  on  it  by  frost  in  winter,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  cover  it  with  as  much  litter  as 
would  have  protected  the  roots  from  cold  and  wet, 
without  the  assistance  of  concrete. 

"  I  have  now,  I  believe,  gone  into  all  the  matter 
of  the  concreting  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent  ; 
and  I  hope  that  the  authors  of  the  other  systems 
mentioned  by  him  will  come  forward  and  defend 
the  practices  they  have  recommended,  wherever 
they  feel  they  are  right,  and  candidly  confess  where 
they  were  wrong.  A  little  discussion  upon  Vine 
culture,  after  the  long  silence  that  has  been  observed 
ou  the  subject,  wiU  be  both  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive. With  regard  to  large  Vines,  they  are  easily 
obtained.  Give  them  plenty  of  room — a  house  to  one 
Vine  to  begin  with,  and  enlarge  this,  and  extend  the 
border  as  required,  and  they  will  soon  become  large 
enough  ;  but  avoid  early  forcing  and  heavy  cropping 
for  at  least  the  first  10  years.    Were  this  done  the 


land-lodge  case,  it  would  not  he  incorrect  to  say 
that  the  border  there  rests  upon  natural  concrete ; 
so  hard  and  impenetrable  is  the  subsoil  upon  which 
lies  the  light  material  in  which  the  roots  are  found. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  point  this  out,  because 
we  find  correspondents  inquiring  whether  Vines  may 
not  be  planted  in  borders  consisting  entirely  of  clay. 
We  had  hoped  that  all  gardeners  were  by  this  time 
aware  that  mere  clay  is  one  of  the  most  unfit  of 
materials  for  any  purposes  of  cultivation  whatsoever. 
When  it  is  largely  mixed  with  friable  or  porous 
matter,  such  as  cinders,  lime  rubbish,  charcoal, 
straw,  sticks,  stones,  broken  bricks,  and  similar 
materials,  it  acquires  highly  valuable  qualities,  but 
as  mere  clay  it  is  perhaps  the  worst  material  known 
to  cultivators. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  asked  us  lately  whether  Waindt 
TREES  could  be  grafted,  and  how  ?  Two  or  three 
similar  inquiries  having  been  since  made,  we  are  led 
to  suppose  that  the  question  is  one  of  general  in- 
terest ;  as  indeed  it  well  may  be,  considering  the 
frequent  and  very  general  failure  of  the  Walnut 
crop  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  varieties  in  culti- 
vation not  being  hardy  enough  to  ripen  fruit  properly 
in  our  cold  summers.  We,  therefore,  at  once  lay 
before  our  readers  what  is  known  or  conjectured 
upon  this  subject,  instead  of  delaying  till  the  spring, 
when  it  may  be  forgotten  or  thrust  aside  by  other 
topics. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  in  this  country  that  the 
Walnut  tree  cannot  be  grafted.     English  nursery- 
men sell  seedlings  only,  which  vary  from  plant  to 
plant,  in  the  period  of  their  ripening  and  in  the 
quality  of  their  fruit  ;  in  their  timber  alone  is  there 
any  uniformity.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  performing  the  operation  of  grafting  ;  and 
therefore  buyers  are  justified  in  expecting  varieties 
of  this  nut  to  be  offered  to  their  choice  in  the  same 
way  as  Apples  or  stone  fruit.     There  is  no  sufficient 
reason   why    thin-shelled,   early,   late,    large,   and 
small  Walnuts  should  not  be  propagated  with  the 
same  certainty   as   Ribston   Pippins  and  Codlings. 
In  fact,  they  are  so  propagated  in  the  Continental 
nurseries,  where   they  may  be   bought   like   other 
fruit  trees.     The  French  distinguish  among  others 
the  Mesange,  or  Tomtit  nut,  so  called  because  the 
shell  is   so   thin   that  this  bird   pierces  it  to   get 
at    the    kernel  ;    the  Late,    which    never    flowers 
till  frosts   are  over;  the  Noix  de  Jaxige,   a   large 
coarse  sort   well    known  in   this   country   as    the 
French   Walnut ;   the   Long-fruited,    of   excellent 
quality,   and    a    great  bearer ;    and    the    Chister, 
so  called  because  its  nuts  hang  in  bunches  15  oi; 
20  together  ;    besides  which,  they  have  a  prolifia 
sort  which  bears  in  the  second  year,  and  which  they 
call  Prmparturiens.   This  last  was  produced  in  1837 
by  M.  Andre  Lerov,  the  well-known  nurseryman 
of  Angers.     We   should   think  it  would  be  a  fair, 
speculation  to  procure  from  some  respectable  conti- 
nental dealer  a  supply  of  grafted  Walnut  trees  for 
sale  here.     Care  however  would  have  to  be  taken 
that  they  are  really  grafted ;  for  we  perceive  that 
seedlings  of  the  prolific  variety  above  alluded  to  are 
this  year  offered  by  M.  Leroy  himself  at  41.  per 
thousand ! 

We  believe  that  the  first  person  who  succeeded 
in  this  country  in  grafting  the  Walnut  was  the  late 
Mr.  Knight,  who  described  his  method  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

"  The  fluid  which  the  seeds  of  the  Walnut-tree 
contain,  when  that  is  fully  prepared  to  germinate  in 
the  spring,  and  which  was  deposited  within  it  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  nutriment  to  the  seminal 
buds,  or  plumule,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  is  sweet, 
as  in  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  seeds  :  but  during 
germination  this  becomes,  in  the  seed  of  the  Walnut- 
tree,  bitter  and  acrid.  Similar  changes  take  placa 
in  the  sap  which  is  deposited,  for  analogous  pur- 
poses, in  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  ^\'alnut-tree,' 
during  the  germination  of  its  buds ;  and  I  was  led 
by  the  discoveries  of  M.  Diitrochet  to  infer  the 
probability,  that  the  sap  during,  and  subsequent  to, 
its  chemical  changes,  might  acquire  new  and  more 
extensive  vital  powers.  I  therefore  resolved  to 
suffer  the  buds  of  my  grafts,  and  those  of  the  stocks, 
to  which  I  proposed  to  apply  them,  to  unfold,  and 
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to  grow  during  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  then  to  destroy 
all  the  young  shoots  and  foliage,  and  to  graft  at  a 
subsequent  period.  A  very  severe  frost  in  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  May  saved  me  the  trouble  of 
destroying  the  young  shoots ;  but  it  deranged  my 
experiment,  by  killing  much  of  the  slender  annual 
wood,  which  I  proposed  to  use  for  grafts  ;  so  that  I 
found  some  difficulty  in  choosing  proper  grafts.  The 
swelling  of  the  small,  and  previously  almost  in- 
visible, buds,  within  a  few  days  enabled  me  to  dis- 
tinguish the  living  wood  from  that  which  had  been 
killed  b}'  the  frost,  and  the  stocks  were  grafted  upon 
the  18th  of  May.  Jly  grafter  had  more  than  once 
been  previously  employed  by  me  to  graft  Walnut- 
trees  in  various  ways,  and  never  having  in  any 
degree  succeeded,  he  did  not  seem  at  all  pleased 
vdth  the  task  assigned  him,  and  very  confidently 
foretold  that  every  graft  would  die :  and  I  subse- 
quently found  that  he  had  insured,  to  some  extent, 
the  truth  of  his  prophesy,  by  having  applied  grafts 
which  were  actually  dead.  The  whole  number  em- 
ployed was  28,  and  out  of  these  22  grew  well ; 
generally  very  vigorously,  many  producing  shoots 
of  nearly  a  yard  long,  and  of  very  great  strength  ; 
and  the  length  of  the  longest  shoot  exceeding  a 
yard  and  5  inches.  The  grafts  were  attached  to 
the  young  (annual)  wood  of  stocks,  which  were 
between  5  and  8  feet  high  ;  and  in  all  cases  they 
were  placed  to  stand  astride  the  stocks,  one  division 
being  in  some  instances  introduced  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood ;  and  both  divisions  being,  in 
others,  fitted  to  the  wood  or  bark  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Both  modes  of  operating  were  equally  sucess- 
ful.  In  each  of  these  methods  of  grafting  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  pare  away  almost  all  the  wood  of 
both  the  divisions  of  the  grafts  ;  and  therefore  the 
wide  dimensions  of  the  medulla  in  the  young  shoots 
of  the  Walnut-tree  do  not  present  any  inconveni- 
ence to  the  grafter. 

"  No  difficulties  will  henceforth,  I  conclude,  occur 
in  propagating  varieties  of  Walnuts  by  grafting  ; 
and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  different 
species  and  varieties  of  Oaks  may  be  successfully 
grafted  by  the  same  mode  of  management." 

The  French  graft  the  Walnut  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  especially  preferring  ring-grafting.  They  find 
it  necessary,  however,  that  the  sap  should  be  in  full 
flow,  whatever  the  method  they  employ.  Their  way 
of  ring-grafting  is  this.  When  the  sap  is  running 
freely  they  remove  from  the  scion  a  ring  of  bark  on 
which  there  is  a  good  bud  ;  and  it  is  immediately 
transferred  to  the  stock,  from  which  a  similar  ring 
has  been  taken  ;  of  course  the  ring  must  be  divided 
on  the  side  away  from  the  eye,  in  order  to  get  it  round 
the  stock.  When  it  is  properly  fitted,  the  lips  of  the 
■wound  and  the  edges  of  the  ring  being  accurately 
adjusted,  the  whole  is  secured  with  grafting  wax, 
prepared  by  melting  together  |  of  pitch,  ^  resin, 
g  yellow  wax,  ^  tallow,  with  the  addition  of  as 
much  fine  brick-dust  as  will  give  it  consistence ;  it 
is  used  as  hot  as  the  finger  can  readily  bear  it. 
This  sortof  graft  is  never  tied.  In  this  way  the  French 
succeed  in  grafting  old  trees  which  have  been  headed 
back;  but  they,  in  such  cases,  operate  upon  the 
shoots  which  such  trees  throw  up  from  the  pol- 
larded head. 

In  addition  to  these  modes  we  would  suggest  the 
trial  of  herbaceous  grafting,  the  best  of  all  in  theory, 
and  by  far  the  best  in  practice  also,  where  circum- 
stances admit  of  its  application.  But,  perhaps,  some 
of  our  correspondents  have  had  practical  experience 
in  this  matter,  in  which  case,  we  dare  say,  they  will 
favour  us  with  the  result. 


GARDENS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.— No.  U. 

The  new  rockwork  at  Chatsworth  is  very  well  executed 
— perhaps  no  made  rockwork  could  be  better,  especially 
the  cascade  falling  from  the  highest  point.  The  parterre 
gardening  does  not  seem  to  be  very  choice  nor  much 
attended  to  :  this  is  a  defect,  I  think,  iu  so  vast  a 
place,  and  when  so  much  is  spent  on  the  gardens. 
All  which  is  attempted  should  be  perfect.  I  observed 
one  bed  of  a  variety  of  the  China  Rose  (Barclayana), 
which  I  believe  is  little  known  :  it  is  very  handsome 
and  a  free  bloomer.  I  remarked  also  a  sort  of  edging  to 
one  of  the  fountains  a  kind  of  hedge  of  the  Turkey  Oak, 
kept  low  (about  2  feet  from  the  ground.)  The  foliage 
was  very  rich,  and  it  seemed  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  ;  the  gardener  told  me  it  was  renewed  every 
five  or  six  years  by  planting  Acorns  to  produce  young 
plants. 

I  say  nothing  about  the  house  for  the  Victoria  R«gia, 
as  it  has  been  so  lately  described  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Alcard,  whose  collection  of  Orchidaceous  plants, 
near  London,  was  well  known,  has  built,  near  Chats- 
worth,  a  beautiful  mansion,  attached  to  which  is  a 
liandsome  conservatory,  and  permission  to  see  this  was 
very  kindly  granted.  The  collection  of  Orchids  has  not 
yet  been  removed  here.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
was  a  wall  or  fence  at  the  back  of  the  conservatory, 
which  is  very  high.     There  was  placed,  about  2  inches 


from  the  wall,  a  zinc  wire  netting,  filled  up  with  com- 
mon moss,  and  in  this  were  planted  various  kinds  of 
hothouse  Ferns,  Lycopodiums,  and  a  few  Orchidaceous 
plants,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  cultivate  well  here  the  more  delicate  kinds  ;  "yet 
there  were  good  plants  of  Stanhopeas,  and  a  Vanda 
Roxburghii  in  flower. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  more  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting mode  of  growing  Ferns  ;  and,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fear  that  the  large  mass  of  wet  moss  would  be  a 
very  tempting  harbour  fur  various  kinds  of  insects,  I 
should  say  that  no  Orchidaceous  bouse  should  be  with- 
out the  walls  so  ornamented  ;  that  is,  where  there  are 
such  things  as  back  walls  and  lean-to  houses,  which  I 
hope  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  in  these  days  of  cheap 
glass  and  cheap  warming. 

At  Edinburgh  I  visited  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  is 
open  to  the  public  ;  it  is  well  laid  out,  and  surrounded 
by  masses  of  beautiful  evergreen  and  other  trees. 
When  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  first  started,  I  made 
some  observations  as  to  what  a  botanic  garden  should 
consist  of,  and  you  promised  you  would  take  up  the 
subject,  but  you  have  not  yet  done  so.  The  subject  is 
important,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. Hitherto,  I  never  saw  one  which  was  of  much 
use,  especially  as  regards  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
department,  in  which  there  is  never  any  systematic 
arrangement,  and  they  generally  are  liltle  else  than  a 
mass  of  ill-grown  plants.  And  as  regards  the  stove 
and  greenhouses  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  I 
do  not  think  these  are  exceptions.  There  was  a  small 
collection  of  Orchidaceous  plants,  not  very  well  grown  ; 
these  were  in  a  house  with  I  believe  a  northern  aspect  ; 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  are  not  much  cared  for, 
and  I  suspect  not  in  all  cases  rightly  named.  There 
was  a  good  plant  of  Zygopetalon  maxillare  in  flower. 

The  rules  for  admission  to  the  houses  are  not  so 
liberal  as  at  Kew,  they  being  open  to  the  public  only 
one  day  in  a  week,  and  as  my  visit  was  not  on  that  day, 
I  flattened  my  nose  for  some  time  at  the  window  of  one 
of  the  houses,  in  vain  trying  to  coax  one  of  the  men  to 
open  the  door  to  take  a  request  to  the  Curator  for  per- 
mission to  see  the  houses.  Luckily  meeting  a  gentleman 
who  appeared  acquainted  with  the  garden,  I  sent  in  my 
name,  and  got  leave  to  go  over  the  houses.  Mr.  M'Nab 
should  pay  a  visit  to  Kew,  and  then  probably  he 
would  make  more  liberal  rules  for  seeing  his  plants. 
I  should  mention  that  on  my  way  to  Edinburgh  I 
stopped  at  Newcastle  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
Orchidaceous  plants  of  the  indefatigable  collector,  Mr. 
Wailes.  Although  he  does  not  attempt  to  grow  many 
large  specimens,  so  as  to  rival  the  great  collections  which 
appear  at  the  ChiswicU  and  Regent'spark  Shows,  he  i 
seems  to  have  one  or  more  specimens  of  everything  i 
that  is  good,  and  many  rare  or  new  :  he  is  in  the 
receipt  of  new  plants  from  all  quarters.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  more  heat,  light,  and  air,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  his  mode  of  growing  his  plants  ;  but  1,  am 
quite  aware  it  is  not  for  me,  a  mere  tyro,  to  seem 
to  teach  so  experienced  a  cultivator,  yet,  I  suspect  that 
the  true  mode  of  growth  of  all,  except  such  as  come 
from  a  very  temperate  climate,  is  from  March  to  grow 
them  in  as  much  light,  air,  moisture,  and  heat,  as  can 
be  managed  (guarding  against  the  sun  scorching)  and 
so  to  get  the  growth  of  most  of  the  plants  completed  by 
the  end  of  August,  and  thereby  to  be  enabled  to  give 
them  a  long  rest.  In  the  different  collections  I  have 
seen  on  my  tour  I  think  that  this  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to. 

Nothing  could  be  more  princely  than  the  gardens  at 
Dalkeith,  both  in  the  fruit  and  the  flower  department. 
I  observed  a  mode  of  training  the  Peaches  in  the 
Peach-house  which  appears  excellent  as  regards  eco- 
nomy of  space,  especially  in  the  growth  of  trees  on  the 
back  wall.  I  had  not  time  to  take  an  accurate  note  of 
this,  but  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  get  a  descrip- 
tion, which  will,  I  think,  be  useful  to  your  readers. 
The  wood  appeared  in  excellent  order  ;  the  kitchen 
and  flower  gardens  extend  over  about  20  acres.  The 
collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  ex- 
tensive and  in  excellent  order.  The  collection  of 
Orchidaceous  plants  is  also  very  large — I  believe  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  private  collection  in  this 
country.  The  plants  appeared  to  be  well  grown,  and 
to  have  had  plenty  of  light,  though,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, I  think  even  these  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  been  grown  during  the  summer  in  more  heat.  My 
observations  particularly  apply  to  Saccolabiums,Vandas, 
and  Aerides,  but  I  am  aware  this  is  questio  veatata,  and 
that  skilful  growers  prefer  in  all  cases  a  low  tempera- 
ture. The  gardens  here,  as  at  Chatsworth,  are  shown 
with  the  greatest  liberality.  There  appeared  on  the  hot 
walls  a  very  tolerable  crop  of  Fears,  but  I  did  not 
ascertain  what  were  the  kinds  which  succeeded  best  in 
that  climate.  Dodman. 


Plants  that  are  intended  for  next  year's  decoration  in 
the  flower  garden,  and  where  no  structures  exist  com- 
bining stability  accompanied  with  the  means  of  sup- 
plying artificial  warmth,  require  preparation  for  a  state 
of  dormancy,  which  is  the  main  point  to  be  attended 
to  ;  growth  is  not  required,  indeed  such  would  be 
highly  injurious.  The  necessary  preparation  consists 
iu  the  hardening  of  the  shoots  ;  a  perfectly  ripened 
shoot,  from  which  the  sap  is  in  a  great  measure  ex. 
pelled,  never  suffers  from  frost  like  one  full  of  juice  and 
with  a  superfluity  of  soft  spongy  foliage.  Specimens 
which  have  been  growing  in  the  open  border  will,  of 
course,  be  in  such  a  condition.  The  getting  rid  of  the 
redundant  foliage,  and  maturing  the  soft  stems,  are  the 
chief  objects  to  be  effected,  and  in  this,  as  X  have 
already  stated,  lies  the  only  chance  of  their  being  win- 
tered alive.  If  the  pit  is  constructed  merely  of  turf,  in 
the  usual  form,  with  an  inclination  to  the  south,  the 
sides  being  15  inches  thick,  the  plants,  when  dug  out 
of  the  beds,  should  be  dried  for  a  few  days  in  the  suHj 
in  order  to  check  their  vigour  ;  a  ball  of  soil  being  re- 
tained around  the  root ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  plants 
should  be  potted  ;  when  they  have  undergone  this  pre- 
paration a  quantity  of  dry  sandy  soil  should  be  in 
readiness,  and  this,  intermixed  with  an  equal  portion  of 
sifted  coal  ashes,  will  form  a  good  material  iu  which 
again  to  plant  them,  in  the  pit.  When  planting  is  com- 
pleted, be  careful  in  exposing  them  on  all  dry  days,  and' 
diligent  in  protecting  them  daring  wet  weather,  for  on 
this  hinges  your  success.  Temporary  frames  covered 
wiih  asphalte  may  be  readily  removed  and  replaced  over 
the  plants  as  the  nature  of  the  weather  demands;  during. 
intense  frost  an  additional  covering  of  straw  or  litter 
will  be  required.  Should  the  plants  get  drenched  with 
wet,  and  frost  succeed,  no  protection  can  save  them.; 
more  particularly,  if  severe  weather  continues  for  any 
length  of  time.  Getting  them  in  the  first  place  ta 
part  with  a  large  portion  of  their  watery  nature, 
partially  denuding  them  of  their  rank  foliage, 
placing  them  in  the  dry  material  above  recommended, 
and  keeping  them  protected  from  wet,  will  secure  and 
fortify  them  against  immediate  injury  from  frost. 
Under  such  conditions  they  may  be  kept  securely 
covered  for  weeks  together,  without  receiving  serious 
damage  ;  and  by  gradual  exposure,  as  the  spring  ad- 
vances, they  will  begin  to  exhibit  signs  of  growth,  so 
that  when  the  period  of  planting  out  arrives,  they  may 
be  transplanted  with  safety,  and  will  suffer  less  from 
exposure  than  plants  taken  from  greenhouses.   Pharo. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
Those  who  garden  in  a  small  way,  will  now  be  put 
to  great  inconvenience  in  attempting  to  save  those  plants 
from  frost  that  have  rendered  their  gardens  gay  during 
the  past  season.  Such  as  have  pits,  greenhouses,  and 
other  contrivances  artificially  heated  will,  doubtless, 
have  better  and  safer  means  of  protection  than  those 
who  possess  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  majority  of  tender  ornamental 
flower-garden  plants  require  heated  buildings  to  pro- 
tect them  from  frost — thousands  of  such  plants  may  be 
kept  perfectly  secure  withuut  the  aid  of  brick  or  wood 
frames  and  glazed  lights.  But  there  are  a  few  par- 
ticulars regarding  this  subject,  that  must  be  especially 
explained, 


BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS. 

No.  V.  — We  have  now  to  consider  minutely  the 
essentials  necessary  for  fitting  up  the  interior  of  an 
aviary  ;  for  on  the  completeness  or  otherwise  of  the 
internal  arrangements,  do  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
your  birds  depend. 

First,  of  the  flooring.  My  flooring  was  of  wood,  laid 
on  sleepers,  and  elevated  some  considerable  distanoa 
from  the  ground.  The  unsuitableness,  however,  of  a 
wooden  flooring,  has  recently  been  rendered  apparent 
by  the  total  destruction  of  all  my  feathered  family  by  an 
army  of  rats,  who,  at  midnight— assassin-hke — made 
their  way  through  the  floor,  and  conveyed  away  their 
innocent  victims  one  by  one  from  off  their  perches. 

For  full  particulars  of  this  murderous  onslaught,  re- 
ference can  be  made  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
January  12  in  the  present  year,  p.  22.  In  the  same 
Paper,  bearing  date  February  9,  page  87,  will  also  be 
found  vividly  recorded  the  reception  I  gave  the  enemy, 
ending  in  their  total  annihilation.  I  had  a  grand 
cause  for  quarrel,  and  I  amply  revenged  myself.  If 
ever  revenge  was  lawfully  sweet,  it  was  then. 

I  should  recommend  that  the  flooring  be  of  thick 
tiles,  about  12  inches  square  each,  and  made  of  brick 
earth. »  This  would  effectually  prevent  the  entrance  of 
vermin.  The  walls  all  round  the  room  should  be  cased 
with  fl  lor-clotb,  of  a  white  marble  vein,  with  a  black 
pattern  on  it,  in  the  form  of  a  large  diamond.  This 
looks  remarkably  well,  both  in  summer  and  in  winter  ; 
and  it  can  be  readily  cleaned  with  a  sponge  and  warm 
water. 

In  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  room,  about 
12  inches  from  the  windows,  a  square  upright  pole, 
9  feet  long  and  IJ  inch  thick,  should  be  let  into  the 
floor,  and  carefully  secured  by  nailing  the  feet  to  the 
ground.  To  steady  these,  at  their  summit,  round 
perches  of  sufficient  lengths,  and  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  should  be  nailed,  one  upon  the  top  of  each. 
This  will  form  a  kmd  of  rail  all  round  the  room,  leaving 
the  centre  open,  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  grand 
fountain  which  will  be  in  the  middle.  Ou  these  lofty 
perches  the  birds  will,  for  the  most  part,  roost.  Indeed, 
in  the  winter,  they  will  always  use  them  for  roosting 
on.  The  cause  is  evident.  Being  immediately  below 
the  ceiling,  and  not  exposed  to  draught,  they  will  sit 
warmly,  cosily,  snugly — defying  the  most  severe  frosts, 

Through  the  four  square  upright  poles,  round 
perches,  4  inches  long,  and  of  half  an  inch  calibre, 
should  be  inserted,  at  a  distance  of  5  inches  apart, 
every  alternate  perch  being  let  in  transversely.  This 
arrangement   will  prevent  the  plumage   of  the   birds 


•  Acorrespondent  under  the  BigDature  of  *'X.  Y.  Z.,  Hants," 
says,  ia  the  GarcUiiers'  ChronicU  of  February  5,  p  70,  "Every 
oue  who  has  read  Air.  Kidd's  lameotable  narra'ive  of  the  de- 
struction, bj  rats,  of  his  beautiful  and  unique  aviary,  will  deeply 
sympa'hise  with  him.  The  loss  is  not  ouly  great  to  himself 
bui  to  all  who  love  nature.  •  •  •  If  Mr  Kidd  had  laid  down 
a  bed  of  shinif  e  or  rough  gravel  from  6  to  10  inches  iu  depth 
beneath  the  floor  of  his  aviary,  no  rat  could  have  reached  him. 
They  cannot  burrow  in  shingle.  I  have  tried  it  beneath  the 
floor  of  a  barn  here,  and  it  has  effectually  kept  tWs  vermip  out,'* 
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being  uonecessarily  dirtied  by  those  whicli  are  sitting 
the  one  immediately  over  the  other,  as  they  will  do  in 
the  day  time,  when  they  are  singing.  Another  rail  of 
round  perches,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  should  run 
all  round  the  windows  ;  they  should  be  about  5  ins.  from, 
and  immediately  level  with,  the  bottom  of  the  lower  panes. 
The  birds,  by  this  plan,  will  be  readily  and  constantly 
seen  from  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  variety  of  their 
colours  will  be  shown  to  great  advantage.  The  beauty 
of  the  latter  will  be  materially  enhanced  by  reflection 
and  refraction  in  the  looking-glasses,  of  which  1  shall 
presently  speak. 

At  the  back  of  the  aviary,  5  inches  distant  from  the 
wall,  a  long  round  perch,  half  an  inch  thick,  must  run 
from  end  to  end.  All  the  perches  must  be  painted  over 
four  times  at  least,  in  the  best  green  colour,  and  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  they  are  fit  for  use.  Round  the 
ceiling  there  should  be  a  neat  moulded  cornice  ;  and  a 
narrow  skirtins-board,  painted^stone  colour,  all  round 
the  bottom  of  the  room. 

The  door  of  entrance,  which  should  be  of  glass,  must 
be  at  one  end  of  the  aviary,  and  must  open  outwards  ; 
over  it  the  double  window  before  spoken  of,  also  opening 
outwards.  Just  within  the  glass  door  should  be  con- 
structed a  three-sided  mahogany  frame-work  or  parti- 
tion, 14  inches  deep,  having  a  painted  shelving  top  of 
wood.  The  front  should  form  a  door  opening  inwards. 
This  partition  should  be  faced  with  closely-meshed  gal- 
vanised iron  wire,  and  the  door  of  it  never  opened 
until  after  the  outer  door  has  been  closed,  and  vice 
/versa.  By  adopting  this  precaution  none  of  the  in- 
mates can  escape. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  fountain. 
This  should  be  of  zinc,  and  its  circumference  about 
18  inches,  with  a  turnover  lip,  and  sides  gradually 
shelving  downwards  to  the  depth  of  about  4  inches. 
The  position  of  the  fountain  should  be  immediately  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  To  carry  off  the  superfluous 
water,  a  waste  pipe  should  pass  through  the  wooden 
support  of  the  fountain  and  under  the  floor  ;  a  second 
pipe,  similarly  introduced,  would  carry  off  the  foul  water 
«very  morning,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  plug  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 

The  same  aperture  that  conveys  away  the  waste-pipe 
will  also  admit  the  pipe  which  is  to  supply  the  water  ; 
which  last  must  be  forced  up  by  high  pressure,  and 
regulated  in  its  ascent  by  a  moveable  jet.  To  accom- 
plish this,  a  large  zinc  cistern  must  be  fixed  immediately 
over  the  aviary,  on  the  outside  ;  and  it  must  be  kept 
constantly  filled  with  spring  water.* 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  of  the  birds  being  acci- 
dentally drowned,  and  to  afi^ord  them  no  facilities  for  acts 
of  "  self-destruction,"  pieces  of  coral,  stone,  or  crystal 
rock,  should  be  introduced  into  the  water.  On  these 
they  will  stand  in  security  ;  and,  placing  themselves 
immediately  under  the  descending  shower,  they  will 
lave  themselves  in  the  limpid  stream,  at  least  twice 
every  day,  retiring  from  "  the  bath  "  in  a  perfect  eestacy 
of  delight. 

The  birds  having  performed  their  ablutions,  which  they 
do  in  the  most  perfect  order,  will  now  necessarily  require 
te  make  their  toilet ;  and  here  let  me  tell  my  reader,  if 
he  has  never  yet  witnessed  this  sight,  he  has  a  rare 
treat  to  come.  The  "  ceremony  "  observed  on  such 
occasions  is  worthy  of  royalty  itself;  but  I  shall  have 
to  dilate  on  this  hereafter,  when  I  speak  of  the  "  habits  " 
of  the  feathered  choir. 

In  furnishing  them  "  Aids  for  Reflection,"  I  should 
recommend  three  looking-glasses,  each  3  feet  long  by 
4  inches  wide.  These  should  be  mounted  in  narrow 
frames  of  flat  oak,  and  nailed  to  the  back  of  the  aviary 
—just  above  or  nearly  level  with  the  long  perches. 
They  should  be  12  inches  apart.  The  introduction  of 
these  glasses  will  afford  a  never-ending  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  all  parties  concerned,  and  will  ensure  "re- 
spectability of  appearance"  at  least,  among  all  the 
inhabitants. 

The  "  hoppers,"  or  food  troughs,  for  the  seed-birds,  | 
are  made  of  mahogany,  on  the  principle  of  a  rack  ; 
having  a  moveable  slide  of  transparent  glass  in  front, 
and  a  cover  or  Ud  with  hinges,  lifting  up  at  the  top,  to 
receive  the  seed.  All  along  the  front  of  these  "  hop- 
pers "  is  a  projecting  rail,  on  which  the  birds  sit  while 
eating,  and,  underneath,  four  round  holes,  through 
wiich  they  put  their  heads  to  get  their  seed.  As  the 
latter  is  being  cracked,  and  eaten,  the  hull  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  a  fresh  supply  descends  from  above — the 
apparatus  itself  being  selfcsupplying. 

Four  of  these  "  hoppers  "  should  be  suspended  on  the 
wall,  between  and  on  each  side  of  the  looking-glasses. 
They  should  be  regularly  emptied  and  cleaned  out  twice 
every  month,  as  a  quantity  of  dust,  &c.,  is  apt  to  collect 
in  them,  thereby  spoiling  the  food.  If  kept  half  filled 
only,  this  will  prevent  waste.  They  are  procurable,  1 
should  add,  of  almost  any  London  dealer  in  birds. 

The  pans  for  the  food  of  the  soft-bUled  birds  must  be 
kept  always  on  the  ground.  1  should  advise  their  being 
made  of  glass,  or  china,  and  of  a  square  form. 

The  floor  of  the  room  should  be  cleansed  daiJt/  ;  and 
always  kept  well  supplied  with  small  and  pebbly  gravel 
(well  .dried),  and  old  mortar  well  bruised.  WUliam 
Eidd,  New-road,  Hammersmith. 


carefully  read,  conned,  turned  over,  and 
digested  the  contents  of  the  foregoing 
papers,  we  will  proceed  to  another 
branch  of  our  subject.  Now,  since 
climate  and  soil  do  so  much  for  the  cul- 
tivator in  the  countries  best  suited  to  the 
growth  of  the  Vine,  we  must  try  and 
excel  them  as  much  in  our  management, 

I  will  first  begin  with  a  few  general 
rules. 

In  pruning  always  cut  upwards,  and 
In  a  somewhat  sloping  direction. 

Always  leave  an  inch  of  blank  wood 
above  a  bud,  and  let  the  cut  be  made 
on  the  side  opposite  the  bud. 

In  cutting  out  an  old  branch,  prune 
it  even  with  the  limb  from  which  it 
grows,  in  order  that  the  wound  may 
quickly  heal. 

Never  prune  in  frosty  weather,  or 
when  a  frost  may  be  expected.  Never 
prune  in  the  months  of  March,  April, 
or  May.  Let  the  general  pruning  in 
autumn  take  place  as  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  October  as  the  gathering  of 
the  fruit  will  allow.  Never  prune  when 
in  a  rage,  lest  you  should  cut  your 
finger. 

I  will  here  add  a  scale  by  which  the 
fruit  may  be  calculated  which  a  Vine 
ought  to  bear. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  a  Vine  ought  to 
bear  is  best  calculated  by  the  circum- 
ference of  the  stem.  No  Vine  should 
bear  fruit  till  its  girth  near  the  ground 
measures  three  inches,  when  it  may 
ripen  5  lbs.  ;  and  for  every  halt  inch 
increase  of  size  5  lbs.  may  be  added. 
Thus,  if  you  raise  a  Vine  from  a  cutting 
you  must  not  be  impttient  or  greedy  ; 
for  every  pound's  weight  of  Grapes  a 
Vine  is  suffered  to  bear  before  it  at- 
tains the  size  of  3  inches  round  the 
stem,  10  lbs.  will  be  lost  eventually. 
Therefore  at  every  autumnal  pruning 
the  number  of  rods  and  buds  (allowing 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  to  each  bud  1  lb. 
in  weight),  should  be  reckoned  in  re- 
ference to  the  measurement  of  the 
stem.  Let  one  of  the  lads  try  his 
newly  acquired  skill  in  figures  on  this 
calculation  some  evening  when  he  has 
returned  from  the  national  school. 

On  Raising  Vines  fkom  Cuttings. — 
Vines  are  best  raised  from  cuttings. 
Choose,  at  the  autumnal  pruning,  shoots 
of  that_  year,  ripe  (that  is  brown  and 
hard),  moderate  in  size,  and  short- 
jointed.  Cut  them  ofi'  so  as  to  leave  a 
thin  slice  of  old  wood  at  the  bottom. 
Then  shorten  them  to  two  buds,  not 
reckoning  the  bottom  one.  Dig  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  make 
the  earth  fine,  and  if  the  soil  be  stiS^, 
take  two  thirds  of  it  away,  and  supply 
its  place  with  light  rich  mould,  or  road- 
scrapings.  Make  a  hole  with  a  stick  ; 
put  in  the  cutting  about  3  inches  deep, 
and  press  the  soil  lightly  round  it. 

Cuttings  should  be  put  in  in  a  well- 
sheltered  spot,  and  where  not  too  much 
sun  comes.  The  soil  should  be  kept 
moist,  for  which  purpose  soap-suds 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other  liquid 
manure C.  A.,  Nov.  5. 


As  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  favour- 
able, so  does  the 
produce    in- 
crease. 

And  so  does 
man's  wit  and 
energy  decrease. 


Sores  always 
smart  ;  and  old 
wounds,  if  not 
cut  away  and 
smoothed  over, 
are  always  rank- 
ling. 

A  rule  extra- 
neous but  useful. 


A  man  who  gets 
into  debt  maybe 
likened     to     an 
over-fruited 
Vine,  or  worked- 
out  ground,  for 
he      has      fore- 
stalled the  fruit 
of    his    labour, 
and   will    either 
cheat   his  credi- 
tors by  death,  or 
must  retrench  to 
recover  his 
former  position. 
Greediness 
brings  its  own 
punishment. 


A  good  educa- 
tion when  young, 
and  a  good  start, 
are  better  than 
an  increased 
patrimony. 

Fears  of  disap- 
pointment are 
oft  the  best 
stimulus  for 
an  enterprising 
mind. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  A  HELPMATE 

TO  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MIND  ; 

OE,  TWO  BIEDS  KILLED  WITH  ONE  STONE. 

[FOE  COTTAGERS.] 

No.III. — On  Raising  and  Manaqemem      Ctotdee  of 
OF  Vines.— If,  my   friends,  you   have        ^"'^  ^""'• 


*  The  plumber  who  makes  ihe  cistern  will,  or  ought  to, 
thoroughly  understauct  how  to  make  the  fountain  "  play." 


Home  Correspondence. 

Fern  Cases.— 1  was  much  pleased  lately  with  some 
Fern  cases  (some  being  miniature  greenhouses,  some 
mere  bell-glasses)  placed  on  a  landing  in  a  house. 
Mentioning  them,  I  was  requested  to  ask  about  their 
management,  and  received  the  following  answer.  "  Do 
not  imagine  it  a  difficult  thing  to  have  fine  cases  of 
plants.  The  soil  is  the  first  point ;  get  good  peat,  with 
plenty  of  white  sand  in  it,  and  mix  with  it  about  a  third 
part  rotten  leaf  mould  ;  a  bottom  of  the  case  must  be 
well  drained  with  small  stones,  &c.  Water  plentifully 
when  the  plants  are  first  planted,  but  never  after  till 
you  see  by  certain  signs  that  it  is  wanted.  The  cases 
vary  in  price,  a  zinc  worker  and  glazier  might  build 
one  very  cheap  ;  it  should  be  a  small  greenhouse,  with 
one  door  to  shut  very  close — hermetical  sealing  is  quite 
unnecessary.  The  usual  temperature  of  a  sitting  room 
is  quite  sufBcient,  or  even  of  an  entrance  hall.  Do  not 
anticipate  difficulties,  and  if  you  succeed  you  will  be 
much  pleased."  The  largest  cases  which  I  saw  were 
perhaps  3  feet  long,  the  interior  was  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  LilUputiau  rockery.  Edgar  Montagu,  Lusl- 
leigh,  Newton,  Devon. 

Heating  :  Folmaise  :  Vineries. — I  am  about  to  erect 
a  Vinery  16  feet  by  30  feet,  with  a  lean-to  roof.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  angle  you  consider  best  for  the 
roof  1  and,  next,  what  is  the  best  mode  of  heating  I 
My  gardener  and  I  say  "  Polmaiae,"  and  he  has  had 
considerable  experience  elsewhere.  I  have  one  small 
house  heated  by  hot  water  ;  another  by  the  old  flue  ; 
and  two  pits,  24  feet  by  10  feet  each,  by  one  Fol- 
maise apparatus  ;  by  means  of  lids  we  can  regulate  the 
bottom  and  top  heat  of  both,  and  get  any  amount  re- 
quired.   The  floor  of  the  apparatus  ia  6  feet  3  iuches 


below  the  floor  of  the  houses.  In  my  new  house  I 
think  of  going  deeper.  Now,  there  is  an  ominous 
silence  about  Polmaise,  as  tliough  it  did  not  answer  ; 
there  may  be  objections  that  I  know  nothing  of ;  with 
me  vegetation  is  very  healthy,  and  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit — Strawberries,  Melons,  Tomatoes — remarkably 
good  J  we  grow  the  latter  as  bushes,  in  pots,  and  have 
fruit  12  inches  in  circumference.  Some  say  they  can- 
not get  up  the  heat  with  Polmaise  ;  with  a  small  ap- 
paratus and  little  coal,  we  can  get  up  and  maintain 
stove  heat.  I  wish  to  know  what  real  objection  there 
is  to  it  before  I  commit  myself  further  ?  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  roof,  I  think  of  using  no  putty,  as  it 
becomes  loose  in  a  few  years  ;  but  1  shall  glaze  on 
rafters  18  inches  apart,  putting  a  strip  of  India-rubber 
down  the  edge,  then  the  glass  ;  on  this  another  strip  of 
India-rubber,  and  screw  on  a  strip  of  wood  above  all. 
Instead  of  overlapping,  the  glass  will  "  butt,"  with  a 
thin  strip  of  India-rubber  between  the  edges.  I  think 
of  ventilating  with  sliding  sashes,  back  and  front ; 
these  will  run,  not  in  a  groove  which  holds  wet  and 
rubbish,  but  on  a  strip,  with  a  groove  in  the  sash.  The 
alternate  ones  will  open,  with  one  action.  Now,  here  I 
wish  to  ask  your  advice  :  my  gardener  says  we  should 
have  alternate  sashes  on  the  roof  to  slide  down,  for 
sometimes  with  a  cold  northerly  wind,  though  the  Vines 
might  require  air,  he  should  be  afraid  to  open  the  back 
lights.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on  this 
point  ?  With  the  roof  to  open,  may  not  the  perpen- 
dicular lights  at  the  back  be  fixed  ?  E.  G.  B.  [If  Pol- 
maise succeeds  with  you,  by  all  means  persevere  in  its 
use.  The  slope  of  the  roof  is  immaterial ;  35°  is  a 
good  angle.  No  doubt  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  be 
obliged  to  open  the  back  lights  of  a  Vinery  in  cold  north 
winds,  if  the  growth  is  not  almost  over.] 

JEchmea  fulgens. — What  is  the  best  mode  of  treating 
this  plant  after  it  has  flowered  ?  Mr.  Appleby,  in  some 
botanical  periodical,  recommends  cutting  down  the 
plant,  to  encourage  the  suckers.  I  observed  at  Chats- 
worth  very  large  specimens  of  this  plant  with  very 
numerous  shoots,  and  the  practice  there  is  not  to  cut 
down  the  old  plant  that  has  flowered.  One  which  I  cut 
down  has  produced  but  one  weak  shoot ;  one  which  1 
have  left  is  making  two  or  three  shoots,  and  is  alto- 
gether in  a  better  condition.  I  should  observe,  how- 
ever, that  it  originally  was  a  stronger  specimen  than 
that  which  was  cut  down.  Dodman. 

Introduction  of  Novelties. — I  enclose  a  few  seeds, 
the  produce  of  some  found  in  the  crop  of  a  pigeon  shot 
in  North  America.  The  plant  is  very  like  the  common 
Scarlet-runner  Bean,  with  a  dull  flower,  but  the  seed 
vessel  is  very  ornamental,  from  its  bright  red  colour 
when  advancing  to  maturity.  Might  not  many  interest- 
ing plants  be  thus  introduced  by  the  ornithologists 
during  their  shooting  excursions  2  N,  S.  H.,  Bury  St, 
Edmund^s. 

Cayenne  Pepper. — As  no  one  has  answered  your 
correspondent's  enquh'ies  respecting  the  best  mode  of 
making  cayenne  pepper,  I  send  you  a  short  way  of 
reducing  the  pods  to  powder.  The  chilies  or  capsicums 
must  be  quite  ripe  before  using  them  ;  let  them  be  laid 
before  the  flre  an  hour  or  two  to  dry  crisp,  so  that  they 
will  easily  break  by  pinching  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
not  so  liear  as  to  burn  them.  When  dry,  pound  them 
in  an  iron  mortar,  which  had  better  be  warmed  by  the 
fire  also,  to  insure  perfect  dryness.  The  operator  must 
be  careful  of  his  eyes  and  nose,  and  also  to  wash  his 
fingers  well  after  the  pepper  is  made.  I  use  a  wooden 
cover  over  the  mortar,  but  still  there  will  be  a  quantity 
of  impalpable  dust  escape,  which  is  very  annoying  till 
one  gets  used  to  it.  Grinding  will  not  do,  as  the  seeds 
containing  so  much  oil  constantly  clog  a  mill,  and  the 
pepper  cannot  even  be  made  so  fine  as  by  pounding. 
By  the  above  method  I  can  make  cajenne  pepper  as 
fine  as  Scotch  suns'  without  sifting.  The  beat  way  is  to 
make  a  little  at  a  time,  enough  to  last  a  month  or  so, 
as  pepper  will  not  be  so  high  in  flavour  kept  long  in 
powder.    ChUi  pods  will  keep  for  years,  if  hung  in  thick 

bags  in  a   dry   place.  G.  R I   have   not  used   any 

Cayenne  pepper  in  my  house  for  many  years,  but  what 
I  have  grown  and  prepared  myself.  My  method  is  very 
simple  and  easy.  I  lay  the  Capsicum  upon  tin  plates, 
or  pans  (the  shape  and  size  is  immaterial),  and  place 
them  before  a  fire,  or  on  the  hot  sides  of  a  grate,  or  a 
hot  hearth,  or  in  some  other  way,  the  most  convenient 
to  myself  at  the  time,  to  dry.  When  crisp,  I  break  the 
Capsicums  down  altogether,  and  then  they  grind  easily 
and  cleanly.  In  the  process,  the  pulp  is  dried  up,  and 
it  grinds  freely  with  the  skin,  or  rind,  and  seeds.  The 
only  attention  required  in  the  process,  is  to  watch  and 
see  that  the  colour  of  the  Capsicum  is  preserved  ;  for 
if  they  are  sufi'ered  to  burn,  or  even  to  be  scorched,  the 
quality  is  so  far  injured,  if  not  destroyed.  The  kinds 
of  Capsicums  I  grow  for  this  purpose,  are  the  Bird 
Peppers  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Hen  Peppers  of  the 
West  Indies,  as  the  most  pungent  sorts  ;  for  taste  and 
strength  are  everything  to  the  stomach,  whilst  colour  is 
everything  to  the  eye.  The  larger  kinds  of  Capsicums 
may  be  considered  as  more  ornamental  on  the  plants 
when  growing ;  but  then  the  fleshy  part  should  be  cut 
out  before  drying,  as  it  has  no  strength,  and  would  only 
add  to  the  quantity,  and  lessen  the  quality,  in  the  same 
proportion.  I  inclose  a  small  sample  from  my  supply 
of  the  present  year  ;  it  will  afford  a  specimen  of  its  ap- 
pearance, if  not  of  its  quality,  for  the  aromatic  flavour 
may  be  deteriorated  in  its  transit  through  the  post,  but 
even  that  might  be  partly  recovered  by  a  little  care  and 
attention.  R.  W.  [Very  good  Pepper ;  but  our  cor- 
respondents should  add  a  little  salt  to  their  prepara- 
tions. Pepper  so  treated  keeps  better  and  tastes  better.] 
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Cyrtocerus  reMexum  and  multiflorum.  —  Will^  any 
one  who  may  have  been  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  two  stove  plants  oblige  me  with  an  account  of 
their  treatment ;  I  have  frequently  seen  them  in  dif- 
ferent collections,  I  but  never  yet  saw  them  approach 
anything  like  pei-feetion.    T.  E.,  Oct   29. 

"  Witch  Knots"  in  Forest  Trees.— la  one  of  your 
late  numbers  we  had  a  woodcut  and  description  of  a 
curious  montrosity  in  a  Geranium,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a  dissertation  on  the  subject  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Beaton.  Such  freaks  of  Nature  are  not  very  rare 
among  Geraniums  ;  but  my  present  business  is  not  with 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  reminded  me  of  another 
curious  freak,  the  cause  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
learn  from  yourself,  or  some  of  your  contributors,  I 
allude  to  the  buzle  or  knot,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  that  sometimes  appears  in  forest  trees,  and  at  a 
distance  looks  like  a  nest,  or  number  of  nests.  It  is 
most  common  in  the  Birch  and  wild  Cherry,  but  chiefly 
in  the  former ;  and  I  have  seen  it  also  in  the  Elm. 
The  country  people,  in  some  districts,  call  them  "Witch 
Knots."  1  have  noticed  a  tendency  of  the  kind  in  dwarf 
bush  trained  Morello  Cherries,  though  not  to  a  degree 
to  resemble  a  magpie's  nest,  as  in  the  Birch.  Query 
the  cause,  and  how  accounted  for  2  Quercus. 

Potatoes. — The  following  is  an  account  of  the  pro- 
duce of  two  Potatoes,  grown  by  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener 
to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  They  were  cut  into 
24  sets,  and  planted  In  the  first  week  in  May  in  a  drill 
12  yards  long,  with  two  barrowfuls  of  manure.  They 
were  soiled  up  once  with  a  garden  hoe,  but  received  no 
other  attention.  When  taken  up  on  Saturday,  the 
2d  inst.,  the  produce  was  found  to  be  15  stones  7  lbs,, 
or  217  lbs.,  all  eatable  Potatoes,  the  greater  part  of 
which  weighed  from  lib.  to  2  lbs.  each,  and  eight  of  them 
14  lbs.  All  are  free  from  disease,  and  otherwise  excel- 
lent for  table  use.  Michael  Burke,  Wynyard-park 
Gardens^  Durham. 

Sowing  and  Protecting  Early  Peas This  being  the 

very  best  time  for  putting  in  the  first  crop  of  Peas,  I 
would  recommend  them  to  be  sown  on  a  southern 
border,  and  also  on  a  northern  aspect,  both  at  the  same 
time.  This  insures  success  either  in  inclement  or  mild 
winters,  and  sometimes  both  crops  are  preserved.  In 
open  compartments,  let  the  ground  be  ridged  1  yard 
wide  ;  sow  both  on  the  southern  and  northern  sides  of 
the  ridges.  In  case  of  long  frost  and  snow,  there  are 
ten  chances  to  one  that  those  on  the  cold  side  will  be 
protected,  whilst  those  on  the  sunny  side,  deprived  of 
Bnow,  will  be  destroyed  by  frost.  In  mild  weather 
dredge  soot  between  them,  in  order  to  ward  off  slugs, 
&c.  Sink  a  pot  or  pitcher,  greased  with  good  lard  and 
half  filled  with  water,  into  the  earth  up  to  the  brim,  as 
soon  as  the  Peas  are  sown  ;  this  will  trap  all  mice,  and 
a  cat's  skin,  neatly  stuffed,  will  frighten  the  birds. 
J.  Hardy,  Nov.  4. 

Lymewylon  navale. — The  important  fact  published  in 
your  Paper  relating  to  the  reappearance  of  this  insect, 
will  render  any  remarks  upon  the  economy  of  this 
formidable  enemy  of  our  dockyards  interesting  to  many 
of  your  readers.  This  beetle  appears  to  have  been  for 
a  long  time  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  isles, 
it  having  been  recorded  in  1802  as  a  native  by  Stewart 
in  his  "  Natural  History,"  and  a  few  years  after-by  Dr. 
Turton.  From  that  time  until  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Curtis's  8th  volume  of  "  British  Entomology,"  no  record 
seems  to  have  been  made  of  its  appearance.  In  that 
work  a  good  figure  is  given  of  the  female  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Griesbach,  in  Windsor  Forest,  on  an  old 
Oak  tree,  in  July  1829.  To  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  adaptation  of  anatomical  structure  to 
special  purposes,  the  mouth  of  this  beetle,  as  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  tlie  plate  referred  to 
(382),  affords  an  admirable  example  ;  the  jaws  being 
formed  for  cutting  and  boring,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  The  palpi  of  the  male  are  branched  like  coral, 
and  hang  like  tassels  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  ;  those 
of  the  female,  however,  are  very  simple.  This  distinc- 
tion, no  doubt,  indicates  some  difference  in  their 
economy,  which  is,  probably,  at  present  unknown.  As 
'*  J.  0.  W."  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  males,  are  we  to 
infer  that  he  is  ignorant  of  their  peculiar  structure, 
and  that  all  the  specimens  he  obtained  were  females  ? 
From  the  destructive  effects  of  this  insect,  every  point 
in  its  economy  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated ;  if 
that  of  the  male  differs  from  the  habits  of  the  female, 
possibly  the  former  may  be  attached  to  flowers,  and 
thus  a  decoy  might  be  discovered  for  them.  An  allied 
insect  {Hyleccetus  Dermestoides),  with  equally  curious 
feelers,  is  also  figured  and  described  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in 
Vol.  14,  pi.  654  ;  this  insect  attacks  old  Birch  Trees,  and 
was  found  in  some  numbers,  in  1836,  by  Mr.  T.  Des- 
vignes  and  others,  in  Sherwood  Forest,  flying  round 
an  old  tree  at  noon.  This  beetle,  however,  inhabits  the 
living  trees,  while  the  Lymexylon  breeds  in  fallen  or 
dead  Oak.  "  J.  0.  W."  surmises  that  Mr.  Griesbach's 
specimen  might  have  flown  from  Oak  timber  brought 
up  the  river  ;  even  then  the  greater  probability  would 
be  that  it  flew  from  British  Oak.  I  consider,  however, 
that  this  specimen  affords  much  better  grouod  for 
establishing  the  species  as  indigenous,  than  the  mere 
description  of  the  larva  which  subsequently  convinced 
"J.  O.  W."  ^Ipha. 

Vine  Culture. — There  is  a  point  in  Vine-growing  on 
which  I  should  like  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents. It  is,  "  How  long  ought  Vines  to  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  excitement  after  the  (ruit  is  cut  ?"  Can 
they,  in  any  instance,  be  the  better  for  such  treatment  ? 
At  this  place  there  are  three  Vineries.  The  first  we 
commenced  to  force  in  January;  the  last  got  little  or 


no  fire-heat.  In  the  first  house  there  were  Pines  till 
within  the  last  fortnight,  and  the  Vines  have  as  yet  lost 
very  few  of  their  leaves,  scarcely  any.  In  the  second 
house.  Grapes  ripen  in  August ;  there  have  been  Pines 
all  summer,  but  this  house  is  so  far  different  from  the 
former,  that  instead  of  taking  out  the  Pines,  we  turn 
out  the  Vines  at  the  time  of  wintering ;  but  this  has  not 
yet  been  done  this  autumn.  In  the  last  house  there  is 
still  a  quantity  of  Grapes,  but  the  Vines  are  getting  into 
'•  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,"  while  those  in  the  second 
house  are,  comparatively  speaking,  green ;  evidently 
because  the  house  has  been  kept  warm.  As  the  fruit  is 
now  all  cut,  is  it  better  to  turn  out  the  Vines  at  once, 
protecting  them  in  frosty  weather,  or  to  leave  them 
until  the  leaves  are  ready  to  drop  ?  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  after  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  ripe  and  cut, 
the  sooner  Vines  are  exposed  the  better,  or  then,  I 
apprehend,  their  time  for  rest  is  considerably  shortened. 
Inquirer,  Nov.  "2. 

Rivers^  Double-bearing  Raspberry. — Having  received, 
two  years  since,  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Rivers'  new  late-bearing 
Raspberry  ;  this  year  they  have  produced  an  abundant 
crop  of  very  large  and  fine  fruit,  and  if  this  weather 
continues,  I  should  think  the  fruit  will  continue  till 
nearly  the  end  of  this  month  ;  it  is  far  more  pi'olific 
than  the  old  double-bearing  Raspberry,  and  the  fruit  is 
finer.  Dodman. 

Creepers. — I  have  lately  been  presented  with  some 
West  Indian  seeds  by  a  person  who  was  not  a  botanist ; 
several  of  them  I  have  raised,  and  some  are  now  in 
flower,  and  amongst  others  "  Clitoria  ternatea"  (called 
Blue  Creeper).  The  flowers,  both  of  the  blue  and 
white  varieties,  are  quite  as  fine  as  those  represented  as 
"Clitoria  ternatea  major"  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of 
Botany,  where  they  are  stated  to  be  natives  of  New 
Holland,  which  I  cannot  but  think  is  a  mistake.  [It  is 
found  in  all  warm  countries.]  Ipomoea  mutabilis  (pre- 
sented as  Blue  Convolvulus),  I  have  now  in  most  beau- 
tiful blossom  ;  and  why  it  is  not  more  cultivated,  I 
cannot  imagine,  for  it  is  one  of  the  finest  creepers  in 
existence,  with  pale  ultramarine  flowers  of  3j  inches  in 
diameter.  Seven  or  eight  of  these  open  each  day,  and, 
contrasted  with  Ipomoea  Horsfallise,  and  I.  iicifolia, 
make  a  charming  sight.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  bota- 
nical nameof  a  Cucurbitaceous  plant, with  yellow  flowers, 
palmate  serrated  foliage, and  very  rough  fruit,  as  yet 
in  an  unripe  state,  and  about  5  or  6  inches  long,  is  2 
[Momordica  Balsa,mina.]  The  seed  was  given  to  me  as 
the  "  Monkey  Creeper."  I  have  also  the  "  Crab's-eye 
Creeper,"  the  "  Puppy-eye  Creeper,"  and  many  others, 
which,  perhaps,  you  may  know  by  their  local  names,  as 
well  as  their  botanical.  [No.]  Some  seeds  were  given 
with  the  names  "  purple  cephalics,"  "  white  cephalics," 
"striped  cephalics,"  *' yellow  cephalic."  I  presncoe 
there  are  species  of  Cephaelis.  And  if  you  can  give 
me  any  information  as  to  the  true  names  of  those  I 
have  mentioned,  I  should  be  mucli  obliged.  T.  D.  H., 
Hylhe,  Nov.  13.  [We  are  unable  to  furnish  the  in- 
formation  required.] 

Wintering  Half  Hardy  Plants. — I  tried  the  following 
method  last  winter,  and  found  it  most  successful.  Having 
many  good  plants  of  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Cuphea^ 
&c.,  which  I  did  not  like  to  lose,  and  having  no  proper 
place  to  winter  them  in,  I  dug  a  hole  under  a  south 
wall,*  and  placed  in  it  a  common  Cucumber  frame, 
banking  up  turff  outside  to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the 
top,  and  about  a  foot  thick  at  the  bottom,  shelving  up 
to  nothing  above  ;  this  kept  the  plants  perfectly  during 
the  last  severe  winter  without  even  a  single  mat  being 
put  on  once  ;  and  amongst  the  subjects  thus  preserved 
were  many  scarlet  Geraniums  put  there  purpusely  to 
try  whether  they  would  stand  the  severity  of  the 
winter  in  this  situation  as  well  as  those  in  a  house.  I 
found  no  difference,  and  I  think  I  may  say  with  truth 
that  I  did  not  lose  one.  I  must  state,  however,  that  I 
kept  the  lights  lifted  on  all  favourable  opportunities  ; 
the  pots  rested  on  bricks,  and  to  this,  together  with 
the  admittance  of  fresh  air,  and  keeping  the  plants 
almost  without  water,  I  attribute  the  great  success 
that  attended  my  efforts.  E.  X.,  near  Braintree,  Essex. 

The  Smoke  Plant. — One  of  your  subscribers  asks 
what  is  "  the  Smoke  plant  3"  and  he  sends  you  a  speci- 
men of  it,  but  so  bruised  up  that  you  could  not' recog- 
nise it ;  probably  it  was  a  piece  of  Fumitory,  Fume  a 
Terre  (French),  or  (Lalin)  Fumus  TerrcB,  the  Smoke  of 
the  Earth  (English).  Your  correspondent  is  probably 
a  good  observer,  and  has  found  that  when  a  sod  of 
Fnmaria  officinalis  ia  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  the  stalks 
near  the  roots  have  a  strong  smoky  smell,  and  yield 
"  the  smoke  "  to  the  name.  The  branch  sent  to  you 
being  very  much  crushed  adds  to  the  probability  that 
this  is  the  plant,  as  the  Fumitories  are  exceedingly  suc- 
culent and  easily  bruised.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
plant  springs  up  in  newly  dug  rich  soil  has  been  thought  to 
be  the  origin  of  its  name,  but  the  haul-gout  of  the  roots 
and  the  root-brauches  is  so  strong  and  remarkable  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  why  the  name  is  given.  The  experi- 
ment of  smelling  them  may  be  tried,  as  "  Fumitory 
rank "  is  a  well  known  and  plentiful  weed  ever  since 
Shakspeare'a  time.  Richard,  Rath  Lee,  Cork,  [What 
we  received  was  not  a  Fumitory.] 

The  Smoke  Plant :  Open  Fire-places.  —  In  reply 
to  your  inquiry,  at  page  696,  I  beg  to  state  that 
the  Smoke  Plant  does  emit  what  looks  like  smoke  ou 


■^  It  ie  contrary  to  the  geoeral  way,  the  north  side  being  con. 
sidered  best,  but  I  have  found  that  when  the  plants  ia  a  pit, 
having  a  north  aspect,  once  get  damp  (and  they  will  do  so  in 
foggy  weather,  do  «h3t  you  will)  it  is  almost  inapossible  to  get 
them  dry,  and  then  they  invariably  rot  off. 

t  It  is  best  to  put:  a  brick  or  tile  up  edgeways  against  the 
frame,  as  this  preserves  the  wood. 


pressure  ;  and  this  is  its  chief  curiosity.  The  flowers 
are  very  minute,  and  had,  perhaps,  fallen  off;  the  plant 
is  not  a  creeper,  but  very  upright.  The  lady,  who  had 
it  sent  her  irom  abroad,  keeps  it  in  a  window,  which, 
probably,  makes  it  sickly.  For  a  window-gardener 
she  is  most  assiduous  and  intelligent,  and  her  idea  that 
it  might  be  worth  something,  as  a  curiosity,  inclined 
me  to  make  the  inquiry,  as  that  would  be  most  im- 
portant to  her.  And  as  I  am  on  a  charitable  subject 
(and  I  rejoice  to  see  your  kindness  in  these  respects), 
could  you  suggest  the  best  economical  fire-place,  or 
open  stove  for  a  sitting-room  in  the  institution  of  which 
I  send  a  report.  The  room  being  united  to  the  rest  of 
the  house  by  a  passage,  and  the  rooms  in  that  house 
being  chiefly  appropriated  to  constant  invaUds,  the 
number  of  fires  needs  much  supply  of  air,  and  we  sup- 
pose that  is  the  reason  the  high  chimney  of  this  room 
has  been  very  apt  to  smoke ;  the  air  coming  down  for 
the  supply.  We  have  accordingly  been  of  late  obliged 
to  have  a  stove  ;  but  this  is  neither  so  comfortable  nor 
so  healthy  for  invalids  as  an  open  fire-place  ;  and  nead- 
ing  a  new  one,  and  our  funds  being  very  low,  we  are 
most  anxious  not  to  spend  money  needlessly.  We  have 
a  very  tolerable  sized  garden  attached  to  this  institution 
for  the  sake  of  the  sufferers'  exercise,  in  which  we  are 
indebted  to  many  of  your  suggestions  for  improvement. 
During  the  Potato  famine  we  grew  quantities  of  Jeru- 
salem Artichokes  ;  but  they  are  not  now  much  liked 
there — for  what  should  we  sell  them  in  exchange  for 
Potatoes  2  A  Subscriber.  [The  most  economical  and 
very  best  open  grates  we  have  seen  are  an  admirable 
kind  manufactured  by  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Jermyn-street,  to 
whom  we  advise  you  to  apply.  We  use  them  ourselves, 
and  find  them  faultless.] 

Green  Ginyer. — I  am  surprised  in  these  times  of 
luxury  that  this  is  not  grown  for  the  market,  seeing 
that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  a  good 
currie.  I  believe  it  is  easily  grown  in  the  tan  of  a 
Pine  stove.  Hadjee  Alice,  (61,  Boston-place),  who  is 
the  celebrated  compounder  of  Indian  dishes,  lamented, 
when  serving  a  dinner  consisting  of  a  variety  of  curries 
given  by  Colonel  Ludlow  at  the  Oriental  Club,  that  he 
could  not  do  his  employer  justice  or  himself  credit  for 
want  of  green  Ginger,  and  green  Cocoa  nuts.  Now 
the  first  might  be  easily  and  cheaply  grown  for  the 
London  market,  one  should  suppose  to  the  delight  of 
the  lovers  of  currie  ;  the  green  Cocoa  nuts,  I  snppose,. 
are  unattainable,  unless  indeed  the  West  India  mail 
steamers  brought  them  in  addition  to  the  cargoes  of 
Pines.  Dodman. 

Manure  for  Potatoes. — I  see  in  your  Paper  (quoted 
from  the  Economist  of  October  19),  a  method  of  pre- 
paring manure  for  Potatoes,  according  to  which  the 
dung  (stable-dung  and  vegetable  compost)  was  mixed 
wiih  one-fourth  or  one-fi'th  of  quick  lime.  Is  not  that 
an  excellent  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  ammonia,  equal 
to  the  bleaching  system,  by  exposing  it  to  sun,  wind, 
and  rain  2  Timothy  Clod,  Forfsrbhire.  [Yes.  But  aa 
ammonia  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  Potato  crop 
the  object  of  the  writer  is,  we  presume,  to  do  exactly 
what  you  describe.] 

JEschynaiithus  pulcher. — We  have  a  plant  here  in 
our  stove  of  this  .^schynanthus,  growing  in  a  10-inch 
pot,  and  covering  a  cjlindrical  wire  trellis  3  feet  high 
and  5  feet  in  circumference,  with  no  less  than  460  ex- 
panded flowers  on  it.  This  is  the  second  time  it  has 
favoured  us  with  its  beautiful  and  curious  flowers  this 
yeax',  proving  it  to  be  not  only  a  first-rate  plant  for 
competition,  but  excellent  for  the  winter  garden. 
J.  MPherson,  Reswallie,  Forfarshire,  Nov.  8, 

Conveyance  of  Water. — Would  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  give  the  result  of  their  experience,  as  to  the 
best  meihod  of  bringing  water  from  a  spring,  one  mile 
distant,  with  a  good  fall  3  Would  gutta  percha  tubing 
last  underground  2  The  water  is  required  for  the  use 
of  a  village  containing  500  inhabitants.  Country  CuratSi 
Brandon,  Nov.  14. 


The  Sugar  Planter's  Manual,  being  a  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  obtaining  Sugar  from  the  Sugar-cane.   By  W, 
J.  Evans,  M.D.,  8vo,  pp.  244.     London,  1847. 
The  Practical  Sugar  Planter ,-  a  complete  Account  of 
the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  the  Sugar  Cane, 
By  Leonard  Wray.     Svo,  pp.  415.     London,  1848. 
The   Manufacture   of   Sugar   in  the  Colonies   and  at 
Home,   chemically  considered.     By   John    Scoffern, 
M.B.,  Svo,  pp.  160.     London,  1849, 
Copies  of  Report  and  Correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
Dr.  John  Scoffern's  Patent  for  Refining  Sugar,  pre- 
sented  to   Parliament,    lilh   August,    1850.     Folio, 
pp.  18. 

Theee  is  no  part  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  which 
stands  more  in  need  of  chemical  aid  than  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  cane.juice,  and  the  separation  of  tlie  azotised 
impurities  ;  it  will  be  interesting  to  go  a  little  further 
yet  into  the  details  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  we 
shall  then  be  better  able  to  show  the  exact  position  of 
the  manufacture  at  the  present  time,  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  which  sm-round  the  sugar-boiler,  and  the 
remedies  which  have  been  proposed  to  aid  him. 

Unfortunately  the  juice  of  the  Sugar-cane  does  not 
merely  contain  one  form  of  azotised  matter,  which  may 
be  precipitated  and  thrown  down  in  the  insoluble  form 
by  some  simple  process,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  con- 
tains at  bast  three  ;  and,  besides,  these  substances  are, 
as  is  well  known,  very  liable  to  undergo  change  andL 
modification,  their  properties  being  altered  either  by 
spontaneous  decomposition  or  by  the_actiou  of  a  variety 
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of  other  substances.  In  its  fresh  state,  cane- juice  ap- 
pears to  contain  albumen,  gluten,  and  caaeine,  or  some 
similar  substance.  The  first  of  these  is  readily  sepa- 
rated from  the  juiee  by  mere  exposure  to  heat,  wbicli 
coagulates  it,  and  causes  it  to  sepaj'ate  in  the  solid 
form  as  a  scum.  The  gluten  appears  to  be  chiefly  held 
in  solution  by  acid  matter,  and  is  consequently  thrown 
down  by  the  addition  of  lime  or  some  other  base  ;  but 
the  third  azotised  matter  is  not  precipitated  by  either 
of  these  means  ;  it  remains  in  the  purified  cane-juice, 
and  interferes  greatly  with  its  evaporation  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  sugar.  Sugar-boilers  are  well 
aware  that  there  are  two  distinct  substances  to  he 
separated  in  the  clarifiers,  and,  indeed,  they  not  un- 
frequently  effect  it  by  two  distinct  operations  ;. first  of 
alj,  heating  the  juice,  to  cause  the  coagulation  of  the 
albumen,  and  then  adding  lime  to  precipitate  the  gluten. 

There  are  many  practical  difficulties  which  interfere 
with  the  use  of  lime,  and  which  renders  its  action  far 
from  complete  and  perfect.  The  desired  effect  will 
not  be  produced  unless  rather  more  lime  ia  added  tiian 
is  necessary  to  combine  with  the  acid  matter  present  in 
the  juiee  j  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  e.xcess  of  lime  is 
hurtful.  Free  acid  matter  causes  the  subsequent  de- 
struction of  some  of  the  sugar,  and  tends  to  keep  a  por- 
tion of  gluten  in  solution  ;  whilst  free  lime  likewise 
causes  the  destruction  nf  sugar,  gives  the  syrup  a  dark 
colour,  and  cannot  be  easily  separated  when  once  in  the 
syrup.  Lime  does  not  act  thoroughly  in  purifying  cane- 
juiee,  unless  the  mixture  is  heated  up  to  the  boiling 
point,  this  perhaps  in  part  depends  on  the  expulsion  of 
ammonia  set  free  by  the  lime  ;  but  the  juice  must  not 
te  permitted  actually  to  boil,  because,  if  it  does,  the 
scum  of  azotised  matters  precipitated  by  the  action  of 
the  lime  will  be  broken  up  and  diffused  throughout  the 
liquid  again,  and  could  then  only  be  separated  with 
great  difficulty,  and  by  very  complete  filtration.  This 
precipitation  of  the  gluten  may  be  effected  by  either 
potash  or  suda  quite  as  completely  as  by  lime,  but  the 
latter  is  preferred,  because  the  compounds  which  it 
forms  with  most  vegetable  acids  are  nearly  insoluble, 
and  because  the  presence  of  soluble  alkaline  salts  in  the 
clarified  juice  would  greatly  iutetfere  with  its  subse- 
qijent  concentration  ;  they  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
yield  of  crystalline  sugar,  and  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  molasses.  We  must  confess  that  the  chemical 
explanations  offered  by  the  various  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  as  to  the  use  of 
lime,  and  the  precise  mude  in  which  it  acts,  are  far  from 
satisfactory  ;  after  all  that  has  been  done,  there  yet 
remains  a  great  deal  to  be  explained,  and  a  great  deal 
to  be  investigated,  the  explanation  of  which  would 
probably  lead  to  important  improvements  in  the 
manufacture. 

When  the  right  quantity  of  lime  has  been  added,  and 
the  separation  of  the  scum  has  been  carefully  per- 
formed, the  clarified  juice  is  then  transferred  to  the 
evaporating  vessels.  There  are  generally  five  of  them, 
through  all  of  which  the  juice  successively  passes,  enter- 
ing the  first  as  it  comes  from  the  clarifiers,  and  leaving 
the  fifth  as  a  concentrated  syrup.  During  the  whole 
of  this  process,  the  juice  is  constantly  skimmed,  to 
remove  the  impurities  which  continue  to  precipitate  and 
separate  in  the  form  of  scum.  If  the  object  of  the 
manufacturer  is  to  obtain  common  Muscovado  sugar, 
he  carries  ou  the  concentration  of  the  syrup  until  he 
judges  that  it  is  in  a  state  to  crystallise,  when  it  is 
transferred  to  the  coolers,  in  which  it  is  cooled  rapidly, 
and  allowed  to  crystallise,  being  stirred  about  fi-om 
time  to  time  to  aid  its  granulation.  When  the  syrup  is 
completely  cooled,  it  is  found  that  a  portion  of  the 
crystallisable  sugar  has  separated  in  the  solid  form, 
whilst  the  remainder,  together  with  the  uncrystallisable 
sugar,  or  that  which  has  been  injured,  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  impurity,  is  left  in  the  fluid  state  ;  the 
whole  ia  then  allowed  to  drain,  so  that  the  fluid  part 
may  run  off,  constituting  the  molasses,  after  which  the 
raw  sugar  is  fit  for  expoitation. 

Ia  the  crystallisation  of  the  sngar  from  the  syrup  the 
same  want  of  attention  to  the  physical  conditions  which 
ought  to  regulate  the  process  may  be  observed,  as  is 
evident  in  many  other  parts  of  the  process.  When 
syrup  is  cooled  very  slowly,  the  sugar  crystallises  in 
large  and  regular  crystals  ;  but  a  great  portion  of  un- 
crystallisable sugar  is  enclosed  in  the  cavities  which 
are  formed  between  the  crystals.  It  is  found  that  if 
the  mass  of  hot  sjrup  is  large,  and  it  is  left  perfectly 
quiet,  so  that  it  may  cool  very  slowly,  the  resulting 
sugar  is  not  obtained  in  a  convenient  commercial  form, 
or  one  suitable  for  the  further  operation  of  the  refiner  ; 
hence  it  is  always  the  custom  to  agitate  the  syrup,  so 
as  to  disturb  the  crystallisation,  and  obtain  a  small 
granular  crystallisation  ;  when  this  ia  properly  done 
the  crystallisable  sugar  separates  in  regular  grains,  and 
it  is  comparatively  easy  subsequently  to  drain  off  the 
molasses  froip  it.  The  sugar  makers,  however,  are  not 
content  with  agitating  the  syrup,  but  also,  with  the  view 
of  saving  time,  they  cool  the  syrup  in  large  flat  cisterns 
or  coolers,  so  arranged  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  cooling 
influence  of  a  current  of  fresh  air  playing  over  the 
Bi^face  of  the  syrup,  and  rapidly  chilling  it.  By  so  doing 
It  13  very  probable  that  they  save  time,  but  it  is  certainly 
done  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  sugar,  which  is  thus  obtained 
in  such  a  condition  that  the  molasses  can  only  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  with  great  difficulty.  "Dr.  Evans  thus 
describes  this  part  of  the  process  :  "  When  the  mass  of 
sugar  and  molasses  has  become  sufficiently  cooled,  it  is 
dug  out  of  the  cooler,  shovelled  into  a  bucket  or  some 
other  vessel,  carried  into  the  curing  house,  and  there 
thrown  into  the  hogshead  as  if  it  were  so  much  manure, 


where  it  remains  until  the  drainago  of  the.  molasses  is 
sufficiently  complete  to  admit  of  its  shipment."  He 
remarks  respecting  the  cooling  of  the  syrup  :  "  Had 
the  planter  intended  to  convert  the  cane-juice  into 
dqugh  or  bird-lime,  he  could  scarcely  have  invented  a 
more  successful  method  of  accomplishing  his  purpose  ; 
but,  to  obtain  sugar,  a  more  ill-judged  method,  or  one 
more  defective  in  principle,  could  not  be  employed." 

Those  vegetable  principles  which  the  plant  secretes, 
and  which  are  present  in  the  cane-juice  together  with 
the  sugar,  as  it  runs  from  the  mill,  are  but  very  imper- 
fectly separated  from  it  in  all  these  operations  ;  and  the 
difficulties  attending  the  latter  part  of  the  process,  and 
which  extend  to  the  labours  of  the  sugar  refiner,  are  in 
great  measure  to  be  traced  to  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  first  part  of  the  operation  is  effected.  Even 
when  the  separation  of  the  scum  in  the  clarifier  has 
been  very  complete,  and  just  the  right  proportion  of 
lime  has  been  added,  there  yet  remains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  azotised  matter  analogous  to  caseine,  which 
gradually  and  partially  separates  from  the  syrup  during 
its  subsequent  concentration  in  the  five  evaporating- 
pans.  A  great  deal  of  injury  is  caused  to  the  sugar 
during  the  evaporation  of  the  syrup,  from  the  two-fold 
influence  of  the  impurities  which  it  contains  and  the 
high  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed  j  this  leads  to 
the  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  unorystallisabla 
sugar,  and  to  the  discolouration  of  the  syrup,  which  gra- 
dually darkens  in  colour  as  it  becomes  stronger  and 
richer  in  saccharine  matter.  Two  very  important  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  took  place  when 
the  vacuum-pan  and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal  were 
introduced.  By  the  use  of  the  former  the  manufac- 
turer is  enabled  to  evaporate  the  syrup  at  a  tempera- 
ture much  below  that  which  would  be  required  in  an 
open  evaporator  ;  and  thus  the  evil  effects  of  exposing 
the  syrup  to  a  high  temperature  are  greatly 
diminished.  By  the  use  of  animal  charcoal  as  a  filtering 
material,  the  dark  colour  of  the  concentrated  syrup  is 
removed, and  at  the  same  time  that  it  does  this  it  likewise 
removes  the  greater  part  of  the  impurities,  whether 
azotised  or  saline,  which  remain  in  the  juice;  the  in- 
troduction of  this  powerful  purifying  agent  ia  perhaps 
the  greatest  step  which  has  yet  been  made. 

The  chief  desideratum  at  the  present  time  appears  to 
be  an  improved  mode  of  removing  the  azotised  matters 
from  the  juice,  easily  applied,  rapid  in  action,  and  more 
perfect  than  the  mode  now  employed.  The  other  diffi- 
culties may,  for  the  most  part,  be  met  and  overcome  by 
the  means  already  at  the  disposal  or  within  the  reach  of 
the  sugar  boiler  ;  but  he  has  no  perfect  method  of  re- 
moving at  once  the  whole  of  the  az  >tised  matter  which 
the  juice  contains.  From  time  to  time  various  schemes 
have  been  proposed,  but  however  plausible  and  complete 
when  tried  upon  a  small  scale,  they  have  generally 
failed  when  tested  in  the  manufactory,  or  have  been 
soon  abandoned  from  some  practical  diSiculty  as  great 
as  that  they  were  originally  proposed  to  remedy. 
Amongst  the  substances  recommeuded  were  oxide 
of  zinc,  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  sub-acetate  of 
lead ;  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances,  were 
proposed  as  fiuiogs  or  precipitating  agents  in  the  puri- 
fication of  cane-juice,  and  also  in  clarifying  syrup,  as 
effected  by  the  sugar  refiner,  the  two  operations  being, 
iu  fact,  nearly  identical.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our 
object  to  go  into  the  consideration  of  these  and  many 
similar  schemes  ;  we  shall  merely  advert  to  the  use  of 
lead  as  a  purifier,  especially  in  the  mode  patented  and 
advocated  by  Dr.  Scuffern. 

The  azotised  matters  present  in  the  sap  or  juices  of 
plants,  may  be  very  perfectly  precipiiated  by  solutions 
of  certain  metallic  salts,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  sub-acetate  of  lead  ;  this  fact  has  beeu  long  known, 
and  no  doubt  would  have  been  practically  used,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  highly  poisonous  nature  of  such  salts, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of 
completely  removing  all  trace  of  them  fi-om  the  juice  they 
were  employed  to  clarify,  and  the  consequent  chauce 
of  rendering  the  sugar  produced  poisonous,  or,  at  least, 
unwholesome.  Some  years  since,  in  1839,  a  patent  was 
taken  out  by  Messrs.  Gwynne,  for  the  purification  of 
cane.juice,  and  refining  of  syrup,  by  the  use  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sub-acetate  of  lead  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  add 
a  portion  of  biphosphate  of  lime  to  the  clarified  liquid, 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  any  lead  which  might  re- 
main in  solution,  and  which,  when  thus  precipitated  in 
an  insoluble  form,  might  be  removed  from  the  liquid  by 
a  second  filtration.  The  practical  difficulties  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  considerable,  and  even  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  chance  of  the  sugar  containing  lead 
was  very  great. 

In  Dr.  Scoffern's  patent,  a  new  mode  of  precipitating 
the  excess  of  lead  is  proposed,  the  process  being  based 
on  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  lead  may  be  perfectly  pre- 
cipitated by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  ;  and  it  is 
stated,  that  even  if  a  portion  of  the  salt  of  lead  thus 
formed,  should  by  any  chance  remain  iu  the  sugar,  it 
would  be  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble,  and  therefore 
perfectly  harmless  compound.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  impurities  in  the  cane-juice  or 
syrup  may  be  readily  and  most  perfectly  precipitated, 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  sub- acetate 
of  lead  ;  and  it  consequently  follows,  that  if  by  the  use  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  sugar, 
or,  at  least,  its  presence  in  a  hurtful  form,  can  be 
guarded  against  with  certainty,  the  new  process  must 
be  a  very  great  improvement  upon  all  previous  methods. 
Doubts,  however,  have  been  raised  respecting  the  safe- 
ness  of  the  process  iu  a  sanitary  point  of  view  ;  a 
great  deal    of    correspondence   has   taken  place    on 


the  subject,  and  the  Government,  in  vmdicatioa 
of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  caution 
manufacturers  against  using  the  process  with- 
out good  evidence  of  the  prudence  of  so  doing,  have 
published  the  reports  of  six  scieptific  men  to  whom 
they  referred  the  subject  for  consideration.  The 
quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  employed  is  so  small  that 
we  may  altogether  pass  over  the  question,  what  effect 
is  produced  by  the  acetic  acid  thus  introduced  into  the 
syrup,  though  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  do  some  harm  ; 
the  only  question  of  real  practical  importance  is, 
whether  the  excess  of  lead  can  be  separated  in  so 
effectual  a  manner  by  the  patent  method,  that  the  pro- 
cess can  be  used  with  safety  to  the  public. 

The  report  of  the  three  chemists  appointed  by 
Government  is  a  very  curious  document,  and  contains 
several  important  facts.  Previous  to  examining  samples 
of  the  patent  sugar,  they  took  the  precaution  of  ana- 
lysing good  specimens  of  the  ordinary [^  muscovado 
sugars  of  commerce  ;  they  found  in  these  minute  traces 
of  lead,  and  also  copper.  The  quantity  it  is  true  was 
very  small ;  but  there  is  no  reason  that  any  metallic 
poison  should  be  suffered  to  enter  into  the  sugar.  They 
were  both  no  doubt  derived  from  the  vessels  employed 
in  the  manufacture  ;  the  use  of  whitelead,  which  is 
very  commonly  employed  to  paint  the  interior  surfaces 
of  the  metal  and  other  vessels  used,  ia  highly  objection- 
able. After  examining  a  number  of  samples  of  sugar 
prepared  by  Dr.  Scoffern's  process,  the  Government  re- 
porters state,  "  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  details, 
that  the  refined  sugar,  bastards,  and  treacle,  generally 
acquire  a  trace  of  lead  from  the  new  process,  sufficient 
to  be  distinguished  by  chemical  tests.  The  lead  appears 
to  accumulate  in  the  treacle,  but  in  no  case  that  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observmg,  to  such  an 
amount  as  would  justify  us  in  pronouncing  the  treacle 
poisonous,"  &e. 

This  report  was  then  referred  to  three  competent 
authorities  in  medical  jurisprudence,  for  their  opinion, 
and  they  state  that  the  constant  use  of  sugar  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  lead  ;  such  as  they  assume  from 
the  chemical  report  sugar  thus  prepared  may  contain, 
"  would  be  likely  to  prove  highly  injurious  to  health  J 
and  iu  the  course  of  a  few  mouths  might  give  rise  to 
alarming  syptoms  of  poisoning."  It  certainly  would 
seem  from  the  evidence  of  the  different  persons,  both  in 
this  country  and  also  in  the  colonies,  who  have  been 
employed  to  examine  the  products  of  the  patent  pro- 
cess, that  they  do  contain  decidedly  more  lead  than 
those  made  by  the  old  mode.  This,  however,  taken 
alone,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  condemnation  of  the 
patent,  because  it  is  stated  that  if  any  lead  does  accident- 
ally escape  the  filter,  and  so  pass  iuto  the  sugar  or 
treacle,  it  will  not  be  in  a  poisonous  form,  but  as  a 
harmless  insoluble  sulphite  ;  indeed  Dr.  Scoffern  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  no  more  injurious  than  so  much 
chalk.  This  is  in  fact  purely  a  medical  question,  but  aS- 
far  as  the  chemical  evidence  goes,  it  certainly  does  not 
bear  out  the  statemeot  that  sulphite  of  lead  is  "  insoluble, 
and  therefore  harmless,"  No  doubt  it  is  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  soluble  in,  and 
readily  acted  on  by  a  number  of  saline  solutions  ;  hence 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  pass  through 
the  stomach  of  an  animal  without  being  decomposed, 
and  the  lead  being  brought  into  a  soluble,  and  conse- 
quently active  state.  The  process  is  highly  ingenious, 
but  we  greatly  fear  that  the  results  of  the  manufacture 
would  be  very  liable  to  contain  a  portion  of  lead  ;  and 
we  very  much  question  whether  the  sulphite  of  lead  ia 
a  substance  which  may  be  taken  into  the  human 
stomach,  day  after  day,  even  in  minute  quantities,  with 
impunity. 


Miscellaneous. 

Tulip  Exhibition  for  1851. — -The  following  address 
to  the  Tulip  growers  in  the  kingdom  has  been  published 
by  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Esq.,  of  Derby; — "  Gentlemen, — I  beg 
to  address  you,  and  to  invite  you  to  a  conference  on 
the  subject  of  the  Great  Tulip  Exhibition  for  1851, 
delegated  by  you,  at  your  late  meeting  iu  Manchester,, 
to  the  society  I  represent.  In  regular  course,  after 
receipt  of  your  delegation  at  the  hands  of  your  late 
secretary,  Mr.  Dixon,  I  laid  the  same  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Horticultural  Society  here  ;  and  I  am 
gratified  to  siate  that  it  was  received  with  warm  cor- 
diality, and  a  motion  pledging  the  committee  to  give  it 
all  possible  support,  and  a  gratuitous  accommodation  in 
the  large  hall  iu  which  the  exhibitions  of  the  society 
are  held,  with  a  donation  of  51.  to  the  fund,  was  unaui-. 
mously  adopted.  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  has  directed  me  to 
place  his  name  on  the  subscription  list  for  10^. ; 
T.  Adams,  Esq.,  51. ;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  5/. ;  and  my  own  donation,  51.,  com- 
pletes 30;.  I  mention  this  merely  to  claim  your  at- 
tention to  what  follows.  I  propose,  therefore,  as  a 
simple  means  to  this  end,  the  formation  of  a  committee 
iu  every  city  and  town,  village  and  floral  district, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Such  committee  to  com- 
munica<te  with  the  central  committee,  to  canvass  for 
subscribers,  to  report  tlie  probable  number  of  exhibitors, 
and  generally  to  suggest  such  arrangemepts  as  may 
seem  most  conducive  to  the  snceess  of  the  exhibition 
and  let  but  such  committees  accept  their  mission  heartily- 
and  cheerfully,  and  your  work  is  perfected.  Think  of 
the  aggregate  sum  when  every  lover  of  flowers  int^e. 
length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom  has  contributed  his 
(or  her,  for  we  love  the  ladies,  and  invoke  their  aid)  5s., 
2s.  6d.,  Is.  to  the  fund  ;  and,  gentlemen,  let  me  entreat 
your  special  attention  to  the  last  named  sum  ;  think  of 
what  is  due  to  humble  devotees,  think  of  the  pleasure 
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received  and  conferred.  In  da}-3  gone  past  it  ha3  been 
a  theme  and  a  glory  to  remark,  '  1  took  a  part  in  that 
great  battle  ;  I  stood  to  the  guns  on  that  bloody  day.' 
Such  themes,  we  hope,  are  past ;  but  shall  not  florists, 
and  poor  florists,  hare  their  theme  ?  Shall  they  not 
te  permitted  to  boast,  '  I  lent  my  aid  to  that  great 
work  J  I  helped  to  achieve  that  great  success  i'  Surely 
they  may,  and  surely  you,  gentlemen  of  the  respective 
committees,  will  give  them  an  opportunity  so  to  par- 
ticipate. Remember  the  work  that  engages  you ;  re- 
member the  result  to  be  produced,  the  large  sum — the 
aggregation  of  small  sums — the  floivers  to  be  brought 
forward,  certain  to  be  the  best,  and  indicating  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Tulip ;  remember  the  great  meeting,  the 
commingling  of  ideas,  the  action  of  mind  upon  mind, 
the  radiation  of  knowledge,  the  interest  and  regard 
created  by  reciprocal  kind  offices,  the  removal  of  vague 
ideas  and  their  concomitant  distrust;  and  above  all,  and 
beyond  all,  the  sympathetic  action  acknowledged  by 
the  whole  community,  in  the  fact  each  individual  enun- 
ciates, '  I  took  part  in  that  great  work  ! '  Gentlemen, 
addressing  enthusiasts  and  devotees,  men  susceptible  of 
She  delights  of  floriculture,  and  endued  with  thought, 
and  energy,  and  purpose,  I  cannot  doubt  your  response  ; 
and  I  entreat  of  you,  therefore  (my  personal  ignorance 
compelling  this  request),  that  you  will,  with  the  least 

possible  delay,  communicate  to  me  your  proceedings." 

Daiiy  i^ews. 

Botanic  Garden,  Sydney.  —We  learn  from  the  Sydney 
Herald  that  this  garden  is  advancing  rapidly  in  im- 
portance under  the  skilful  management  of  Mr.  Charles 
Moore.  Mr.  William  M'Leay  and  Dr.  Shanks,  de- 
puted to  inspect  the  arrangement  of  a  collection  of 
plants,  according  to  their  natural  families,  have  re- 
ported to  the  committee  that  they  were  much  gratified 
en  their  visit  by  the  progress  made  by  Mr.  Moore 
towards  his  object,  and  by  the  neatness  and  efficiency 
which  were  apparent  in  every  department  of  the  garden 
which  they  inspected.  Among  matters  of  local  interest 
we  remark  with  satisfaction  that  general  colonial  in- 
terests are  not  neglected.  Too  many  such  gardens 
iiecome  mere  appendages  to  the  convenience  of  a  go- 
Temor,  and  are  cf  no  more  public  value  than  his  ex- 
cellency's coach.  Under  Mr.  Moore's  superintendence, 
a  considerable  number  of  Vine  cuttings  received  from 
Germany  have  taken  root,  and  are  intended  for  distri- 
tution.  In  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  plants 
which  are  valuable  for  commercial  purposes,  he  has 
made  several  distributions  of  Olive  cuttings  and  plants, 
and  noble  trees  of  some  of  the  best  variety  of  the  genus 
enable  him  to  supply  a  large  quantity  of  cuttings  with- 
out injury  to  the  standard  plants.  In  proof  of  the  suc- 
cess which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  Olive,  he  remarks  that  it  is 
the.  opinion  of  hig'aly  competent  judges  that  the  last 
year's  crop  of  fruit  in  this  garden  was  equal  both  in 
size  and  quality  to  anything  they  had  observed  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  Frequent  applications  are  made 
for  Cotton-seed,  Sugar-cane,  and  exotic  fruit  trees, 
especially  from  persons  residing  in  the  Moreton  Bay 
district,  and  as  each  application  has  been  attended  to, 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  growth  of  these 
plants  will  soon  become  very  general  iu  the  northern 
parts  of  this  colony.  Mr.  Moore  complains,  however, 
of  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water  on  the  establishment,  the 
supply  in  dry  seasons  being  limited  to  a  few  casks  per  diem 
from  the  Hj  de-park  fountain,  and  causing  the  loss  of 
some  rare  and  beautiful  plants.  We  trust  that  the 
Legislative  Council  will  see  the  necessity  of  devising 
some  means  by  which  a  direct  channel  for  the  convey- 
ance  of  water  to  the  garden  may  be  effected. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week. J 


PLANT  DEPAKTMENT. 
Pakticular  attention  should  be  paid  to  securing  as 
much   light  as    possible   in   all   structures   containing 
plants  ;  and   where  the  rafters  or  roofs  are  used  as  I  "^^  ^°}^  ^'^y' 

trellises  for  climbers,  these  should  be  reduced  within  '  ^^'^'''^li^lioi}''!  be  sown  along  with  the  seed,  to  prevent 
convenient  bounds,  as  the  growth  of  nearly  all  is  or  [  "'e,  depredations  of  mice.     A  dwarf   variety  of   Pea, 


trouble.  Where  any  regard  is  paid  to  neatness,  conve- 
nience, and  economy  of  labour,  let  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  forcing  Seakale  by  means  of  pots  and  fermented 
stable  litter  be  abandoned.  The  pots  are  expensive, 
and  very  liable  to  be  broken  ;  the  litter,  if  not  wanted 
for  the  linings  of  dung  frames,  will  make  a  much  better 
manure  by  being  rotted  without  fermentation there- 
fore to  use  it  in  that  way  involves  a  considerable  waste. 
Again,  it  is  inconvenient  to  gather  the  produce,  and  to 
see  an  exposed  heap  of  fermeuted  litter  in  any  part  of  a 
gentleman's  garden  is  inconsistent  with  that  perfect 
neatness  included  in  the  high  order  of  management 
which  ought  to  pervade  all  such  establishmen's.  Where 
there  is  not  a  spare  pit  with  the  bottom  heat  supplied  by 
hot  water,  the  most  economical  method  is  to  make  up  a 
small  bed  of  Oak  leaves,  strong  enough  to  ensure  a 
bottom  heat  of  about  50°,  but  not  exceeding  55°  ;  alight 
frame,  about  30  inches  high,  should  be  placed  upon  the 
foundation,  and  filled  with  18  inches  of  soil,  such  as  is 
procurable  from  an  old  Jltlon  bed.  The  plants  should 
be  taken  up  with  great  care,  preserving  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  thick  flcshy  root,  as  upon  the  stored  up 
nutriment  concentrated  in  it  the  success  of  the  arti- 
ficial crop  very  materially  depends.  The  plants  should 
then  be  watered  sufficiently  to  settle  the  soil  about  them, 
and  the  frame  covered  with  shutters  and  mats,  to 
exclude  the  light.  The  Seakale  forced  in  this  manner 
is  decidedly  superior  to  that  produced  by  the  ordinary 
method,  being  firmer  in  texture  and  shorter  in  its 
growth  ;  it  is  also  a  much  easier  matter  either  to 
examine  its  progress  or  to  gather  it  for  use.  By  plant- 
ing the  roots  4  inches  apart,  a  superficial  yard  will  pro- 
duce six  or  eight  dishes  ;  and  if  the  roots  are  preserved 
after  removal,  and  laid  in  till  spring,  by  picking  off  all 
the  buds  but  one,  they  make  good  sets  for  another 
season. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Amongst  the  numerous  exotic  plants  used  for  sum- 
mer and  autumn  decoration,  there  are  many  which  will 
survive  the  winter  with  very  slight  protection.  All 
such  _  should  now  be  carefully  guarded,  as  they  will 
materially  diminish  the  quantity  of  plants  to  be  pro- 
vided for  planting  out  next  spring  ;  and  for  this  excel- 
lent reason,  in  making  a  selection  of  plants  for  flower 
garden  purposes,  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
kinds  above  referred  to.  Under  this  head  will  fall 
Gladiolus,  Sparaxis,  and  many  other  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
bulbs  ;  with  a  great  variety  of  deciduous  and  half 
deciduous  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Antirrhinums, 
Pentstemons,  Salvia  patens,  Stachys,  Lobelia  pro- 
pinqua  and  others ;  and  also  some  shrubby  and 
sub-shrubby  plants,  as  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  and  the 
more  tender  varieties  of  tea-scented  and  other  Roses. 
The  material  we  usually  employ  for  this  purpose  is 
decayed  tan,  or  half  decomposed  leaves,  laid  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  as  a  mulching  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  Whatever  be  used  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be 
such  as  is  least  Uable  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture. 
Many  use  sawdust  or  dry  leaves  for  this  purpose,  and 
conceal  their  unsightly  appearance  by  covering  with  a 
little  soil,  but  old  tan  is  more  convenient,  equally 
serviceable,  and  forms  a  very  congenial  top-dressing  in 
spring.  Other  plants  of  a  shrubby  or  sub-shrubby 
character  (as  Roses,  and  the  more  tender  varieties  of 
Pentstemon  and  Antirrhinum),  iu  addition  to  a  slight 
mulching  for  the  preservation  of  the  root,  require  some 
sort  of  a  shelter  to  preserve  their  branches  ;  the  neatest 
material  for  this  purpose  is  the  prunings  of  evergreens, 
stuck  into  the  ground  round  about  them,  as  at  a  short 
distance  they  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  plants 
themselves. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Peas  and  Beans. — Those  who  reside  in  favourable 
localities,  should  now  make  a  sowing  of  these  vegetables, 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  very  early  crop.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  on  the  leeward  side  of  low  ridges, 
the  crowns  of  which  will  protect  the  young  plants  from 
cold  winds,  and  the  hollows  between  will  aid  in  keeping 
"""  ""''    "  Some  chopped  Furze,  or  other  simil; 


S— Hain;  veryfioe;  clear;  alight  irost  at  tisht. 

9— Fine;  very  fine;  overcast. 
Ifl— Fine;  cloudy;  mid  at  night. 
U— ExceedinKli-  flne  th'Ou^hout. 

li:-tJ"iforml_v  OTcrcast;  exceediogly  fine;  clear;  firosty. 
13-Fog^;  ove  cast;  cloudy;  frj6ty. 
14— Clear  and  fine;  clear  and  frosty  at  ni^h^ 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  equal  to  the  average. 


ought  to  be  completed,  and  as  the  temperature  of  the 
houses  are  now  reduced  to  suit  the  comparatively 
dormant  state  of  the  plants  at  this  season.  In  the  con- 
servatory those  late  autumn  flowering  creepers  which 
were  formerly  left  unpruned,  such  as  Mandevillas  and 
Ipomoeas,  are  now  sufficiently  ripened  for  the  purpose 
but  little  more  should  be  done  after  removing  the 
changed  leaves  than  to  prune  the  weakest  shoots  ;  their 
final  pruning  should  be  deferred  till  March  or  April. 
If  larger  and  stronger  shoots  are  cut  now,  they  are  apt 
to  commence  growing,  in  spite  of  the  moderate 
temperature,  and  thus  expend  the  strength  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  till  spring.  The  shoots  of  Mau- 
randyas  should  be  considerably  reduced  in  bulk,  as  they 
are  affected  by  the  slightest  damp  during  winter.  If 
any  of  the  late  growing  Passionflowers  or  other  creepers 
impede  the  ingress  of  light,  they  should  on  this  account 
be  reduced  ;  deferring,  however,  their  final  pruning 
until  they  are  about  to  commence  their  new  growth  in 
spring.  FoEcixG  Plants. — The  free  admission  of  light 
and  air  is  indispensable  to  these,  and  especially  the 
latter,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  kept  moderately 
hardy,  and  thereby  better  enabled  to  bear  moving 
about  during  cold  weather. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
Seakale.— The   best   of  all   places  for  forcing   this 
vegetable  is  in  the  Mushroom-house,  as  the  temperature 
of  that  is  just  sufficient,  and  the  very  important  condi- 
tion—absence of  light,  is  secured  without  additional 


such  as  Bishop's  Longpod,  will  be  found  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose ;  and  of  Beans,  the  D  .varf  Fan  will  be 
found  hardy  and  prolific.  There  is  a  chance,  in  warm 
dry  localities,  that  these  early  sowings  will  produce  good 
crops,  a  prospect  which  is  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
expenditure  in  seed  and  labour ;  but  in  medium  or  late 
situations,  the  chance  of  success  is  very  small.     In  the 


Stale  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswlct  dnrinjc  the  last  24  years,  for  the 
ensuing  week,  ending  Nov.  23,  1S50. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  ahove  period  occurred  on  the  2iit« 
1S3:1— therm.  59  Aez-i  and  the  lawest  on  the  13ih,  1S47— therm.  19  deg. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

To  ouE  CoBEEsP  JNDENT3. — ilaj  we  beg  to  be  understood  that 

tee  camiot  ansvyrer  inquiries  privately  through  the  post.     We  are 

readj  to  give  reasonable  information  through  our  colamns, 

but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  labour  of  writing  letters. 

Abadcaeia   imbeicata:    Sub.    It  is  not  particular  in  regard  to 

soil ;  sandy  peat  and  loam  will  suit  it  perfectly.J 
Bacc  Numbees  :  Full  price  will  be  giren  for  Nos.  49  and  50  for 

1S48. 
Books  :  F  T  R.  "Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden"  will  furnish  the  information  you  seek  for;  or  the 
articles  published  at  pp.  116  and  451  of  our  volume  for  1847 
may  po-sibly  answer  your  purpose.^ — A  B.  The  "Manse 
Garden." — Tudor.  Consult  "James's  Gardening,"  in  which 
you  will  find  plenty  of  such  patterns . 
Choke  Damp:  Fitzwalton.  The  subject  is,  we  fear,  too  foreign 
to  our  pages.  We  will  consider  whether  it  will  be  prudent  to 
open  a  door  to  matters  not  relating  to  the  immediate  purpose 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
Fecit  Tbees  :  A  T  K.  In  order  to  have  Peach  and  Xectarine 
trees,  dwarfs  or  those  with  tall  stems,  to  bear  as  soon  as 
possible,  you  must  endeavour  to  procure  some  that  have 
been  three  years  trained  ;  but  where  Immediate  bearing  is  not 
a  principal  consideration,  one  year  trained  trees  are  prefer- 
able. The  Breda  and  Brussels  Apricots  will  bear  on  a  west 
asp°ct ;  and  thus  you  can  give  a  south  for  the  Moorpark, 
We  never  recommend  dealers.il 
Heating  :  A  Clergyman.  Polmaise  answers  perfectly  well  where 
it  is  properly  applied  to  circumstances  suitable  to  it.  So 
much  ha3  been  said  upon  the  -ubject  that  we  cannot  re-open 
it,  but  must  refer  you  to  previous  volumes,  and  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Tol.  II.,  p.  49,  where  Mr.  Meek 
gives  his  own  account  of  it.  One  of  the  nijst  common  causes 
of  failure  is  the  not  allowing  a  sufficient  amount  of  heating 
surface.  Polmaise  heatiug  is  like  an  Arnott's  stove':  in 
careful  hands,  and,  when  well  constructed,  it  succeeds  ;  in 
careless  hands,  or  if  ill  constructed,  it  tails.  Hence  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  it. — A  Cockney.  Flues  properly  con- 
structed are  amply  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes  ;  of 
course  you  may  blow  them  up  ;  careless  or  stupid  people  may 
do  anyihing  except  setting  the  Thames  on  fire.  All  that  you 
have  to  take  care  of  is,  that,  in  buildiog  your  flues,  the  ends 
can  be  got  ax  from  the  outside  of  the  house,  so  as  to  obviate  all 
difBculty  in  sweeping  them  when  foul ;  which  should  be  done 
every  year,  after  fires  are  discontinued.  Why  run  it  in  two 
lines,  one  over  the  other  ?  The  best  way  is  to  run  it  in  one 
line  on  arise  all  round  the  house. 
Jdstich:  Sub    It  is  a  stove  plant,  and  will  do  no  good  with 

you  in  a  greenhousej 
Lawns:  J  Jones.  As  soon  as  February  is  well  advanced,  lay 
down  your  lawn  with  the  foUowiog  seeds  per  acre  :  1  lb.  of 
Avena  flavescens  ;  6  lbs.  of  Crested  Dog's-tail ;  3  or  4  lbs.  of 
Hard  Fescue  ;  20  lbs.  of  Rye-grass;  t>  lbs.  of  white  Clover ; 
and  2  or  3  lbs.  of  Poa  trlvialis.  If  you  find  this  too  ex- 
pensive, reduce  the  quantity  of  Avena,  Dog's-tail,  and  Rye- 
grass ;  less  of  all  will  do  if  you  are  in  no  hurry.  This  kind 
of  lawn  is  for  regular  mowing.  Above  all  things  take  care 
that  the  land  is  clean,  the  seeds  pure,  and  the  surface  per- 
fectly level,  i 
Manuees  :  For  most  gardening  purposes  nothing  has  yet  been, 
found  equal  to  good  farm-yard  manure.  But  not  having  a 
suSciency  of  this,  you  may  use  guano,  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt, 
per  acre,  digging  it  in  lightly,  taking  care  to  water  abundantly 
afterwards,  if  very  heavy  rains  do  not  render  that  un- 
necessary. II 
Names   of    Feuits  :    G  Q  3.    Beurre  Bosc.  1|— J*  C.  See  our 

Number  for  Oct.  26,  p.  680.  || 
Names  of  Plants:  C  F  P.  1  is  the -/noZ^  Juniperu3  escelsa  ;  aa 
to  No.  2,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  so  very  small  a  spe- 
cimen, it  seems  to  be  J.  alpina.  J.  chiaensis  is  quite  distinct 
from  these.  —  W  and  C.  The  common  Hornbeam. — .X  IF", 
ilasillaria  concava  has  pale,  who  e-coloured,  greenish 
flowers  ;  M.  rhombea  has  yellow  flowers  marked  with 
brotvn  ;  the  former  has  a  racemose  inflorescence,  the  latter 
a  one-flowered  Inflorescence. — A  Suh.  1,  Aster  Novae  Anglia  ; 
2,  A.  ericoides  ;  3,  A.  difl'asus. — .4  B,  NortJijieet.  1,  Oncidium 
unguictilatum  ;  2,  0.  ciliatum. — J  N.  Zygopetalum  inter- 
medium. 
Peabs  :  Cavane}isis.  Ton  will  never  find  the  Black  Achan 
worth  growing  in  the  South,  especially  in  warm  dry  seasons, 
It,may  prove  better  than  many  of  the  finer  kinds  iu  cold  wet 
situations  ;  but  you  should  graft  ihe  tree  with  something 
better,  say  Knight's  Monarch.  Neill  is  apt  to  overbear  itself. 
In  pruning  you  must  thin  and  shorten,  so  as  to  get  a  sprink- 
ling of  young  shoots.  Give  some  manure  and  water  when 
necessary.     The  truit  will  then  come  large  and  not  mealy. 


1    ,,  tL  •     I         i         1.1  3  '  ,  uecessdrj.      Aiie  iruic  wiu  luen  come  large  aua  not  meaiy.  ii 

latter  case,  there  is  less  trouble,  and  more  certainty,  by  Potato    Floxje  :   J^avcnswood.  You    will   tiod    directions    for 

sowiDg  in  boxes  or  turves  early  in  spring,  and  planting  '      making  it  in  our  volume  for  1845,  pp.  639  and  7o5,t 

them    out    with    a    slight   shelter  towards  the    end   of  Tobacco  Paper:  R  S.   We  would  wiiUogly  oblige  you,  but  it 

Mn««i.       n„,,i;a^^,  -      i       u  i,  ■      j  .i  is  a  rule  with  us  never  to  recommend  dealers,  and  we  parti- 

March.     Cauliflowers  should  be  examined  every  three       cularly  object  to  the  material  itself,  which  is  low-priced  and 

or  four  days,  and  those  which  have  arrived  at  maturity,        dear.j 

if  not  required  for  immediate  use,  should  be  lifted  when  "^ines  :  PJ.  See  a  Leading  Article  in  to-day's  Paper. 

dry,  and  after  t)ing  their  leaves  together,  should  be  laid  "^>^^?s  =  .-^  Cottager.  These,  like  strawberries,  are  the  stronger 


in  by  the  heels  iu  a  sheltered  situation,  or  hung  up  in 
an  airy  shed,  where  they  will  be  protected  from  wet 
and  frost. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  weet  ending  Nov.  14, 1350, 
aa  ohserved  at  the  Uorticiilturai  Garden,  Chiswick. 


Fridaj.. 
Satur.  .. 
Sunday  .  10 
Mooda;  11 
Tues.  ..  12 
Wed.  ..13 
ThuTB  ..   14 


Averafte.... 


30.153 
30.ai5 
30.24S 
30.IU3 
29.999 
30.0  7 
311.248 


30.1  a5 


Min. 


TSMFIBATUBB. 


29.009 
30.265 
30.1  S3 

29.999 

29.yso 

29.936 
30.129 


deep. 

43 
47 
43 
49 


deep. 


W. 

s.w. 

S.W. 

s.w. 

N.W. 
N  W. 

N.E. 


for  having  their  runners  stopped.  All  varieties  are  benefited 
by  the  operation,  provided  the  old  plants  are  kept  in  health  ; 
but  as  they  do  not  live  long,  a  supply  of  runners  ehould  al- 
ways be  provided,  in  order  to  replace  the  old  plants  when 
their  vigour  is  gone. 
WiNTEBiNG  Half-babdt  Plants  :  Rave^iswood.  The  finer  kinds 
of  Fuchsias,  such  as  Dr.  Jephson,  Coraliina,  Giantess,  &c., 
may  be  safely  wintered  iu  a  dry  ceUar  which  is  free  &om 
frost.  Directions  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  "  Villa  and 
Suburban  Gardening"  in  another  column,  and  also  in  an 
article  among  our  Home  Correspondence  of  to»-day.t 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Petunias  :    J  W.  h.  medium-sized  rosy  lilac  flower,  with  a 

yellow  eye,   closely  streaked    with    dark   brown;    a    nice 

variety.  ** 
Vebbenas  :  JG,  Too  small  in  all  respects  ;  but  this  may  fairly 

be  attributed  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.    It  appears  to  be 

vrorthy  of  another  trial.* 
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THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  undpr: 
LONDON"  MANURE  COilPANY'S  "WHEAT  MANURE  FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWIN"*?. 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LlilE. 
PERUVIAN  GUA^O.        SULFFlATE  OF   AMMOVIA. 
FISHERY    AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GTP3U.\r,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge-street,  B^ackfriars.        Edwasd  Pdbsee,  Secretary. 

MANURES. — The   foUowing    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Clover  Minure,  per  ton £11     0     0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5     0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  dl.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


LAND      DRAINING      AND      IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY,  30,  Parliament- street,  London;  and  Bedford 
Circus,  Exeter, 

This  Company  having  baen  in  active  operation  for  several 

years,  is  ready  to  undertake   Works  under  the    Government 

Loan,  or  by  fixed  or  annual  charges  under  its  Act  of  Parliament. 

Further  particulars   and  references  maj  be  obtained  at  the 

offices. Thq^tas  MAT,_Secretary. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES.  ^PRIVATE  "  IN- 
STRUCTIONS in  Chemical  Analysis  and  the  mist  ap- 
proved methods  of  making  ArliBcial  Manures  are  k'^^u  by 
J.  C.  Nesbit,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  at  the  Laboratories,  Scientific 
School,  33,  Kennington-lane,  London. 

Analyses  of  Soils,   Manures,  Minerals,  &c.,  performed   as 
usual,  on  moderate  terms. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


LATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &e.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  vride,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  puf-y,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  9d.  per 
foot. HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


THE  CONICAL  BOILERS  INVENTED  BY 
JOHN  ROGERS,  Esq.,  are  supplied  and  fised  by  John 
Shewen,  ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  Also  all  kinds  of  Hot  Water 
Apparatus.  For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings,  Mr.  Shewen 
should  be  consulted,  his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  being  safer, 
more  efficient,  and  more  durable  than  any  other. 

"IMPORTANT  NOTICE.—  EMIGRANTS  are  in- 
-L  formed  MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.  have  from  time  to 
time  supplied  the  first  settlers  to  Swan  River,  Port  Natal,  and 
all  the  Australian  Colonies,  with  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS ;  they  beg  an  inspection  of  their  stock,  at  113,  Fen- 
^hurch-street,  near  the  Blackwall  Railway.  N.B.  Persons  be- 
coming purchasers  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  introduction  to 
parties  known  to  the  form  at  either  of  the  above-named  places. 


Eh^  ^gricttltttral  (Bumt^* 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR-THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
THT7KBDAT,       I^ov.    21— A.Kricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Irelaad. 
Thubbdat,       —       23— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  IielAnd. 


The  letter  of  "  A  Practical  Farmer,"  upon  the 
Allotment  System,  at  page  668,  deserves  a  com- 
pleter answer  than  it  has  yet  received.  His 
main  proposition  is,  that  the  possession  of  a  rood  of 
land,  a  cow,  and  pigs,  wiU  not  tend  to  the  comfort 
and  respectability  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ! 
And  this  he  attempts  to  prove  by  asserting  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  due  performance  of  a  fair 
day's  work  for  an  employer  ;  that  there  are  certain 
objections  to  labourers  keeping  pigs  well  known  to 
farmers,  which  need  not  be  more  fully  specified  ; 
and  that  the  affair  is  "  quite  an  Irish  system,"  intro- 
duced by  well-meaning  but  inexperienced  men. 

Now,  we  believe  the  whole  of  this  argument  to 
be  inconclusive ;  partly  because  its  data  are  not 
facts,  and  partly  because  its  logic  is  unsound. — 
The  proposition  itself  is  a  very  proper  subject  for 
discussion  ;  and,  as  put  by  our  correspondent,  it 
implies  an  admission  by  him  that  the  condition  of 
the  labourer,  for  itself  and  quite  apart  fi'om  his  rela- 
tionship to  any  other  class  in  society,  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance — an  assertion  which,  surely, 
ne  one  will  deny,  whatever  the  inferences  which 
may  be  fairly  deduced  from  it.  Now,  consistently 
with  this  opinion,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  there  is 
many  atn  agency  at  work  among  agricultural  labourers 
having  their  personal  benefit  for  its  only  end  and 
object.  Many  are  exerting  themselves  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fai-m-servant  who  (it  may,  perhaps, 
■displease  our  correspondent  to  hear)  have  no  imme- 
diate aim  at  the  benefit  of  his  employer  at  all.  If 
the  communication  of  greater  skill,  greater  bodily 
strength,  greater  intelligence,  greater  prudence  to 
the  labourer,  be  for  the-  advantage  of  his  master,  it 
is  well ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  they  are 
being  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  former  ;  it  is 
because  they  wUl  benefit  himself  that  the  labourer 
is  being  urged  to  their  acquisition.  And,  so,  if 
"  A  Practical  Farmer  "  is  ready  to  admit  that  the 
condition  of  the  labourer,  irrespectively  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  others,  is  an  important  subject,  he  must 


allow  us  to  determine  the  value  of  the  allotment 
system  by  its  inflaence  upon  him  directly,  and  not 
merely  by  its  influence  upon  his  ability  as  a  servant. 
It  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  certainly,  that  farmers 
should  have  trustworth}'  and  able  servants  ;  but  it 
is  rather  too  sweeping  a  demand  upon  the  bene- 
volence of  the  country,  to  require  that  it  should 
confine  itself  in  its  efforts  for  the  latter  within 
just  that  stage  of  its  proceedings  where  they 
cease  to  be  of  any  value  for  the  former.  And 
we  are  persuaded,  too,  that  those  who  incline 
to  such  a  demand  as  this,  mistake  their  own 
case.  It  will  be  found  far  better  to  push  im- 
provement to  its  utmost  in  individuals,  and  in  indi- 
vidual classes,  and  trust  to  the  inevitable  laws  of 
human  nature  for  the  growth  of  right  relationship, 
than  to  work  upon  these  as  if  they  were  things 
capable  of  direct  creation.  Let  every  means  which 
an  intelligent  benevolence  can  suggest  for  trial,  and 
which  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  self-interest  will 
lead  labourers  to  adopt,  be  put  in  exercise  to  its 
utmost :  if  they  can  thus  be  improved  as  men,  we 
may  safely  depend  upon  their  being  also  improved 
as  servants  ;  but  let  the  former  be  our  aim,  and  let 
us  look  for  the  latter  as  a  natural  consequence  rather 
than  as  the  immediate  object  to  be  aimed  at. 

We  took  exception  both  to  the  logic  and  the  data 
of  our  coiTespondent's  argument.  The  former  is 
surely  at  fault  when  he  supposes  the  respectability 
and  comfort  of  the  labourer  to  depend  entirely  on 
his  ability  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  for  an  employer  ! 
and  the  latter  we  are  bold  to  assert  are  erroneous 
throughout.  The  possession  of  an  allotment  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  due  performance  of  a  day's 
work — the  honesty  of  the  labourer  has  not  been 
injured  by  granting  him  a  larger  garden  than 
common — and  allotments  are  neither  conacre  nor 
small  farms,  the  only  two  Irish  customs  with  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  confounded.  Our  corre- 
spondent's own  experience  of  the  system  is  of  course 
to  be  allowed  its  due  influence  in  the  argument :  we 
can  only  say  that  employing  men  in  farming  to  the 
extent  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  per  annum — a 
very  large  proportion  of  which  is  paid  for  as  piece- 
work, we  have  not  found  any  difiiculty  or  disadvan- 
tage arising  from  the  fact  that  all  of  them  have 
allotments.  Pa3'ing  them  extensively  in  piece-work 
wages,  we  are  able  most  positively  to  say  that  they 
are  as  able  and  willing  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  as 
ever  they  were  :  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  their  allotments,  if  they  do  add  some- 
what to  their  labour,  do  also  very  considerably  im- 
prove their  fare,  and  in  that  way  at  the  same  time 
their  strength.  Many  of  them  keep  pigs,  all  of  them 
thresh  out  their  8  to  10  bushels  of  Wheat,  and  we 
have  found  no  instance  of  dishonesty  arising  from 
either  of  these  causes.  But,  the  objection  under  this  i 
head,  at  which  our  correspondent  hints,  commonly 
met  with  as  it  is,  really  does  appear  to  be  conceived 
in  a  truly  contemptible  spirit.  Are  men  to  be  for 
ever  treated  as  children  ?  shall  we  never  be  able  to 
deem  them  worthy  of  confidence  ?  It  is  this  very  dis- 
trustfulness  to  which  dishonesty  is  often  attributable  ; 
for  what  principle  can  grow  which  is  never  permitted 
a  trial  ?  But  so  little  real  foundation  is  there  for 
this  objection,  that  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance, 
a  tenant  farmer,  well  known  in  Lincolnshire,  posi- 
tively objects  to  employ  men  who  do  not  keep  their 
pig.  A  well-fed  able-bodied  man,  cost  what  he  may, 
furnishes  cheaper  labour  than  the  ill-paid  and  never- 
trusted  servant  of  some  localities.  "  We  can't  afford 
to  pay  our  men  less  than  2s.  a  day,"  was  the  remark 
of  a  farmer,  who  seems  to  have  seen  farther  than  our 
correspondent  into  the  real  interests  of  both  masters 
and  servants,  as  regards  this  subject. 

Lastly,  allotments  are  neither  conacre  nor  small 
farms  ;  the  former  are  in  the  occupation  of  the  head 
tenant,  who  sublets  a  piece,  manured,  for  a  particular 
crop  during  a  single  year ;  the  latter  are  the  sole 
dependence  of  their  occupants  ;  while  allotments  are 
the,  so  to  speak,  constant  occupation  of  their  tenants, 
and  they  are  small  enough  to  be  cultivated  during 
such  periods  of  their  time  as  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  In  this  is  their  merit,  that  without  taking 
the  tenants  from  their  daily  labour,  they  enable  them 
to  turn  the  spare  time  of  themselves  and  their  children 
to  good  account.  Greater  bodily  strength,  from 
the  fare  which  they  furnish  ;  greater  prudence,  from 
the  carefulness  they  inculcate ;  greater  skiU,  from 
the  garden  education  which  children  will  obtain  in 
them,  are  all  probable,  and  in  some  cases  actual,  re- 
sults of  allotments  of  land  to  labourers  ;  and  we  are 
obliged  to  "  A  Practical  Farmer,"  for  the  opportunity 
he  has  given  us  of  more  fully  insisting  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  system  than  we  had  hitherto  done. 


with  others  of  a  similar  breed,  will  prefer  the  latter  (the 
Birmingham  show) ;  those  who  are  disposed  to  support 
the  only  opportunity  which  remains  for  competition 
between  the  breeds,  may  prefer  the  former "  (the 
Smithfield  show).  On  referring  to  the  prize  lists  of  the 
Birmingham  show  you  wiU  perceive,  that  while  in  the 
first  iostance  animals  of  the  same  breed  compete  only 
with  each  other  for  the  prizes  in  the  respective  classes, 
there  la  afterwards  a  competition  between  the  different 
breeds  for  the  two  gold  medals  which  are  offered,  one 
for  the  best  ox  or  steer  in  the  yard,  and  the  other  for 
the  best  cow  or  heifer.  In  the  show  of  last  year,  one 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  an  ox  exhibited  by  hia  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  the  other  to  a  cow  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Robert  Beman,  of  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  ;  these 
distinctions  being  both  carried  off,  at  our  first  show,  by 
short-horns.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add,  that 
I  many  gentlemen  of  great  experience  have  expressed  a 
very  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  classi- 
fication adopted  at  the  Birmingham  show.  T.  B,  Wright, 
Union-street,  Birmingham,  Nov,  11. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW. 
Will  you  allow  me  half-a-dozen  lines  to  notice  a 
remark  in  the  Gazette  of  last  week,  which  may  possibly 
lead  to  an  erroneous  impression.  In  referring  to  the 
Smithfield  and  Birmingham  Shows,  you  state  that 
"  those  who  desire  that  their  stock  should  compete  only 


HOW  TO  MEET  LOW  PRICES  OF  GRAIN. 

Can  our  farmers  in  the  present  depreciated  state  of 
the  corn  market  continue  to  raise  cereal  crops  under 
the  established  routine  of  culture,  and  in  the  usual 
ratio  of  production,  relatively  with  other  productions  of 
the  soil  % 

Our  reply  to  this  question  must  be  in  the  negative, 
unless  we  except  any  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances of  soil,  climate,  and  unusual  skill  and  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  But  is  there  then  no 
other  sjstem  to  which  the  agriculturist  can  turn  his 
capital  and  industry,  by  which  he  can  provide  the  means 
of  defraying  all  the  pecuniary  outgoings  of  a  farm,  and 
realise  a  fair  return  for  his  labour  ?  or,  to  come  more 
directly  to  the  point  at  which  we  aim,  can  the  culti. 
vator  depart  from  the  prescribed  path  of  alternate 
husbandry  (white  and  green  crops  succeeding  each 
other)  which  has  been  established  as  the  most  perfect 
and  remunerating,  without  loss  to  himself  1 

The  alternate  system  has  so  long  prevailed,  with  all 
its  adjuncts  of  machinery  for  raising  corn  and  fending 
it  to  market  with  rapidity  on  favouring  opportunities, 
that  the  farmer  is  unwilling  to  abandon  it  in  any 
measure.  He  still  adheres  to  it  from  habit  and  predi- 
lection, and  cannot  easily  be  persuaded  that  he  may 
depart  from  the  prescribed  track— change  his  course — 
accommodate  his  practice  to  altered  circumstances,  and 
instead  of  abandoning  his  farm,  involving  his  landlord 
in  embarrassment,  and  his  labourers  in  pauperism, 
proceed  in  a  manner  which  may  yield  a  remunerating 
return.  If  a  manufacturer  finds  that  the  fabrication  of 
one  article  of  his  trade  is  unprofitable,  he  turns  his 
attention  to  another  branch  of  industrial  labour,  and 
adjusts  and  applies  his  machinery — both  animate  and 
inanimate — accordingly  ;  and  though  during  the  tran- 
sition period  he  sutlers  loss  and  inconvenience,  hia 
energy  and  perseverance  enable  him  to  surmount  his 
difficulties.  In  this  the  farmer  may  see  an  exemplar 
worthy  of  his  imitation.  Though  he  cannot  grow  corn 
crops  with  profit,  while  our  ports  are  open  to  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  grain  which  can  be  raised  on  cheaper 
terms  than  the  British  farmer  can  produce  them  under 
the  present  burdens  upon  land,  we  have  a  notion  that 
our  farmers  may  even  now  rear  and  fatten  live  stock 
and  produce  milk  and  butter  and  kitchen  vegetables, 
very  beneficially,  through  the  agency  of  green  crops, 
though  they  may  cease  to  grow  corn,  except  in  propor- 
tion commensurate  with  the  wants  of  their  domestic  and 
farm  establishments. 

We  anticipate  the  objection  Aat  the  prices  of  milk, 
fresh  butter,  and  butcher's  meat,  &c.,  cannot  be  main- 
tained at  remunerating  rates  if  bread  be  extremely 
cheap.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  Wheat  is  the 
standard  by  which  the  general  articles  of  agricultural 
produce  rise  or  fall,  and  therefore,  since  there  is  no 
prospect  of  a  dear  loaf,  there  can  be  no  just  expectation 
of  a  good  price  for  the  other  productions  of  the  soil. 
Now  this  is  delusive  reasoning — in  our  humble  judg- 
ment ;  assuming  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  and 
the  employment  of  the  people  generally,  the  cheapness 
of  bread  occasions  an  increased  demand  for  milk,  butter, 
meat,  and  the  roots  in  which  the  green-grocer  trades. 
If  a  working  family  earn  more  than  enough  to  procure 
bread,  they  will  expend  a  great  part  of  the  surplus  in 
the  purchase  of  these  other  articles  of  food  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  can  barely  procure  bread,  they  have  no 
means  of  buying  other  agricultural  productions — not 
even  butter  for  their  bread,  which,  under  the  contrary 
circumstances,  they  would  "  butter  on  both  sides." 

We  may  defy  foreigners  in  general  to  send  us  fresh 
meat,  at  least  such  as  we  can  produce.  Let  any  one 
who  has  travelled  over  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France, 
say  if  he  has  seen  meat  in  the  best  shambles  equal  to 
what  may  be  bought  every  market  day  in  our  country 
towns  and  villages.  While  their  miserable  sheep  are 
kept  in  foul  stables  more  than  a  moiety  of  their  time, 
and  without  food,  and  poorly  fed  at  all  times,  what  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  competition  with  them,  or  with 
the  carcases  of  old  over-worked  tough  oxen,  and  cows 
of  a  certain  age  ? 

New  circumstances  demand  a  remodification  of  what 
was  an  admirable  system.  It  is,  we  venture  to  say,  a 
mistake  in  theory  to  hold  that  the  principal  value  of 
green  crops  arises  from  their  agency  in  creating 
manure  for  the  succeeding  cereal  crops,  which  are  to  be 
the  main  dependance  of  the  farmer  for  realising  money. 
The  green  or  forage  crops  should,  at  least  in  the  pre- 
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sent  times,  be  regarded  as  more  directly  remunerative 
in  themselves,  irasmuch  as  live  stock  fed  upon  them 
are  the  present  and  prospective  sources  of  profit,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  cousuming 
classes.  It  may  be  urged  that  a  more  extended  culti- 
vation of  green  crops  (with  a  diminished  production  of 
corn),  will  require  more  labour,  and  that  an  increased 
expenditure  fur  this  is  out  of  the  farmer's  power.  We 
rather  question  the  validity  of  this  objection.  When 
all  the  labour  necessary  for  the  perfect  culture  of  corn 
—of  Wheat  more  especially — is  considered,  the  hand- 
hoeing,  weeding,  reaping,  binding  (at  the  season  when 
labour  is  most  dear),  threshing,  and  carrying  to  market, 
it  occurs  to  us  that  no  more  bands  are  required  in  the 
management  of  forage  crops  than  in  the  management 
of  cereal  crops. 

The  want  of  siifEcient  straw  for  fodder,  and  the 
dunghill,  consequent  on  the  proposed  alteration  of 
system,  is  however  a  difficulty  ;  but  not  of  a  formidable 
Mnd.  We  are  assuming  that  corn  will  be  grown  in 
Bufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  farmer's 
establishment — bread  and  porridge  for  his  whole  house- 
hold, meal  for  fattening  pigs,  Oats  for  his  horses,  and  if 
to  this  we  add  the  suggestion  that  labourers  with 
families  should  be  partly  paid,  on  the  Scotch  principle 
and  practice,  in  grain,  the  total  quantity  of  grain  crops 
required  on  a  farm  would  be  in  most  cases  such  as 
would  supply  a  good  deal  of  straw,  sufficient,  at  least, 
for  the  beddiug  of  horses  and  cattle.  In  some  cases 
Heath,  Kushes,  Sedge,  Ferns,  leaves,  &c.,  are  pro- 
curable at  the  cost  of  labour  alone ;  but  is  straw  or 
any  other  litter  indispensable  if  merely  considered  as  a 
material  for  creating  putrescent  manures  i  In  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  chemical  science,  have  we  no  sufficient 
resources  in  artificial  manures  so  portable  and  so  easily 
applied  I  or  in  the  mineral  manures  with  which  so 
many  localities  abound,  and  in  the  rank  sewerage  of 
cities  and  towns,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  applicable  to 
the  soil  in  a  concentrated  and  portable  form,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  kiugdom,  before  many 
years  shall  have  passed  over  our  heads  ?  Is  the  folding 
of  sheep  on  Turnips,  &e.,  an  inconsiderable  means  of 
manuring  1  Are  the  liquid  treasures  of  the  tank  of 
little  amount  ?  In  truth,  the  varieties  of  productions 
■which  our  farmers  could  raise  are  so  numerous,  that 
Euccessions,  as  in  gardens,  might  follow  each  other 
continually,  without  any  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of 
the  soil,  and  to  the  infinite  increase  of  manure,  so  that 
even  the  precious  Potato  should  have  an  ample  share  of 
it,  though,  for  this  production,  mineral  manures  (lime 
in.  every  form)  and  ashes  are  the  most  suitable. 

Potatoes. — This  is  a  key  note  which  introduces  Irish 
agriculture  to  our  attention  for  a  moment.  If  onr 
previous  notes  have  had  true  tone,  they  will  possess 
more  force  when  Ireland  is  the  theme — because  the 
climate  of  that  country,  generally,  renders  it  far  more 
fit  for  the  culture  of  green  crops  than  for  that  of  Wheat 
or  Barley,  and  because  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  en 
9nasse,  are  far  less  interested  in  sustaining  the  high 
prices  of  grain  than  English  farmers.  This  arises 
chiefly  from  the  following  circumstance.  In  England 
the  farmers  till  on  a  great  scale  ;  in  Ii-eland  on  a  small 
scale.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cultivators  in  the  latter 
country  holds  from  5  to  20  acres  :  let  us  assume  that  a 
family  there,  not  deficient  in  capital  or  skill,  occcupy  a 
farm  of  10  acres  (a  common  case)  of  good  Wheat  land  ; 
we  believe  that  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  corn  occa- 
sions no  loss  to  them.  If  they  consume  the  corn  grown 
on  that  little  farm,  as  would  be  tbe  case  if  they  were  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  it  signifies  nothing  to  them 
whether  Wheat  be  worth  41,  or  40s.  per  quarter — and 
so  of  Oats  or  Barley — on  the  supposition  that  their  land, 
cultivated  with  due  regard  to  successions,  produces  no 
more  corn  than  is  required  for  their  domestic  use.  We 
assume  that  the  rent  is  paid  by  the  sale  of  milk,  butter, 
or  of  pigs,  and  that  the  surplus  profit  is  expended  in 
fuel,  clothing,  candles,  salt,  &c.,  and  trifling  articles  of 
furniture,  all  of  which  are  purchaseable  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  when  bread  was  dear.  In  the  case 
of  a  tenant  of  30  or  50  acres,  and  upwards,  there  must 
always  be,  according  to  his  station  and  mode  of  living, 
a  certain  portion  of  the  farm  deducted  in  his  calcula- 
tions for  the  production  ^of  the  food  consumed  by  his 
household,  and,  therefore,  in  the  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  the  farm,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  productions  of  that  portion  be  dear  or 
cheap  in  the  market.  The  question  of  prices  only 
becomes  important  as  it  regards  the  market  produce  of 
the  portion  of  land  over  and  above  that  which  is 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer's  family. 
The  smaller  the  size  of  the  farm,  therefore,  the  less 
important  is  the  question  to  him,  and  even  as  regards 
the  surplus  quantity  of  land,  whether  it  be  much  or 
little,  and  it  is  but  little  as  regards  the  bulk  of  Irish 
farmers,  the  reductions  of  rent,  ot  labour,  seed,  manures, 
implements,  clothing,  &c.,  consequent  on  the  depreciated 
value  of  corn,  make  them  really  gainers  by  the  present 
state  of  thiugs.  The  farmer  on  a  small  scale  is  not 
injuriously  affected  anywhere  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  cheapness  of  bread  if  he  farms 
judiciously.  With  the  extensive  farmer  of  arable  land, 
under  high  farming,  the  case  is  very  different  indeed, 
and  his  condition  can  only  be  improved  by  changing  his 
system  from  corn  growing  largely  to  the  raising  of  other 
market  productions,  which  every  well  wisher  of  the 
people  generally  would  desire  to  have  brought  within 
their  reach.  Why  should  not  the  working  man  have 
meat  as  well  as  bread  2 

BeUeving  that  two  farmers  holding  500  acres  each 
wouldj  produce  more  from  them,  and    employ  more 


labourers  than  one  farmer  cultivating  1000  acres  (and 
the  great  farmers  are,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  the 
chief  sufferers  by  the  depreciation  of  corn)  we  are  [ 
inclined  to  wish  that  faims  were  generally  of  smaller 
size  in  England  to  suit  men  of  limited  capital  who  (with 
three-fourths  by  the  way  of  that  formerly  deemed 
necessary)  might  pursue  such  a  system  as  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  times  require,  and  such  as  would 
be  sufficiently  remunerative. 

Why  may  not  our  farmers,  with  their  numerous 
facilities  of  obtaining  manures,  cultivate  some  Rape 
(Colza,  rather)  in  the  strong  clay  soUs  for  the  seed,  and 
hemp,  and  Flax,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  appropriate 
soils  1  When  Wheat  bore  a  higher  price  than  now,  we 
have  seen  Colza  cultivated  extensively  in  the  North- 
West  of  France,  in  preference  to  it.  The  demand  for 
the  oil  expressed  from  it  is  very  considerable,  and  the 
value  of  Rape-cake  for  agricultural  purposes  is  well 
known.  Hemp  and  Flax  are  highly  remunerative. 
The  Belgian  or  German  farmer  of  ICO  acres  will  often 
have  10  acres  of  Rape  (for  seed)  or  Flax  for  seed  and 
manufacture.  Linseed-oil  is  a  treasure  to  the  cattle- 
feeder  ;  and  the  farm  accounts  of  the  foreigner  will 
show  a  credit  of  150/.  for  those  ten  acres.  Some 
millions  of  British  capital  are  annually  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  for  Flax  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  linen 
manufacture  ;  and  though  any  of  our  farmers  may 
satisfy  himself  that  Flax  is  easily  cultivated  and  highly 
remunerative  on  any  good  Wheat  or  Barley  soil,  he  does 
not  cultivate  it,  "  because  it  is  new  to  him," — ■"  because 
he  does  not  understand  it."  Let  landlords  relax  their 
stringent  covenants  regarding  its  culture,  under  reason- 
able requisitions,  and  let  a  few  farmers  combine  here 
and  there  to  bring  an  intelligent  Flax  cultivator  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  in  spring,  to  show  them  how  to 
sow  the  Flax  seed,  and  in  autumn  how  to  pull  the  crop 
and  prepare  it  for  the  market.  On  an  average  a  crop 
of  Flax  will  double  the  value  of  a  crop  of  Barley,  and 
in  no  case  does  Clover  succeed  better  than  when  sown 
with  the  Flax. 

It  is  by  no  means  in  a  political  view  that  we  urge  the 
etilture  of  Flax,  but  merely  as  a  substitution  for  some 
portion  of  cereal  crops.  Any  attempt  to  force  the  sub- 
stitution of  homegrown  Flax  for  Cotton — by  means  of 
combination  and  the  excitement  of  popular  feeling 
against  the  use  of  Cotton — would,  in  our  judgment,  be 
absurd,  and  have  the  contrary  effect  from  what  it  is 
desirable  to  produce,  by  leading  away  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  anxious  to  promote  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  Flax,  from  the  only  true  means  of  attain- 
ing their  object,  viz.,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction as  compared  with  that  of  Cotton.  There  is 
ample  scope  for  both  manufactures.  Cotton  is  more 
adapted  to  some  purposes  than  Flax — and  Flax  might 
be  beneficially  substituted  for  some  of  the  uses  to 
which  Cotton  is  applied. 

We  only  particularise  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Rape,  as 
instances  of  changes  that  the  farmer  may  make  with 
some  advantage  to  himself.  To  attempt  any  detail  of 
what  might  be  effected  by  raising  more  abundantly 
crops  not  commonly  cultivated  for  cattle  and  pig 
feeding — and  by  calling  forth  greater  powers  of  vege- 
tation from  the  soil  by  more  skilful  husbandry — which 
ought  not  to  be  unimproved — when  everythiog  else  is  in 
progressive  improvement,  would  be  superfluous.  31.  D. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT.— No.  L 
After  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  published  his  opinions  on 
the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  very  thin 
seeding,  I  was  induced  to  commence  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  test  fully  the  merits  of  his  system  (being 
much  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  our  most  eminent 
agriculturists),  well  knowing  that  no  single  trial  could 
satisfactorily  decide  the  point.  With  your  permission 
I  lay  the  result  of  my  trials  before  your  readers,  as  I 
feel  that  in  times  of  agricultural  depression  like  the 
present,  anything  that  may  tend  to  benefic  the  farmer 
ought  not  to  be  withheld.  My  experiments  were  all 
conducted  under  my  own  observation  and  with  perfect 
fairness,  for  I  had  no  other  object  but  truth  in  view. 
It  mattered  little  to  mjself,  in  a  certain  sense,  whether 
3  pecks,  or  10  pecks  of  seed  Wheat  per  acre  were  the 
proper  quantities  tosow.  Experivient  No.  1. — October 
15,  1844,  on  a  piece  of  white  Clover  ley,  having  been 
summer  eaten  with  sheep  ;  three  slips  of  land,  about 
1  rood  each,  contiguous  to  each  other,  were  drilled  with 
Wheat,  the  quantity  of  seed  on  each  being  different,  at 
intervals  of  7  inches,  a  row  being  left  unsown  between 
each  plot  of  land. 

Seed  per  acre, 
peckf. 
No.  1      . .       . .       7 

2  ..         ..         Si 

3  ..         ..11 

The  soil,  a  good  gravelly  loam,  but  not  in  a  very  good 
state  of  cultivation.  Ea^perimenl  No.  2. — Three  pieces 
of  land,  a  row  left  unsown  between  each,  were  drilled 
at  7  inches  apart  on  the  20th  of  October,  1845,  with 
Wheat  ;  a  different  quantity  of  seed  being  sown  on  each 
plot  of  land,  the  result  proved  as  under  : 

Seed  per  acre,  Prodace  per  acre, 

pecks.  bush.  pk.  gaU 

No.  1       ..         ..         7                ..  47        3        0 

2  ....         6                ..  45        1        1 

3  ..         ..         85              ..  4-5        0        0 

This  trial  was  made  after  a  good  crop  of  red  Clover, 
eaten  on  the  land  by  couples,  having  at  the  same  time 
much  dry  food.  Soil,  a  good  gravelly  loam,  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  cultivation.  Experiment  No.  3. — On 
the  8th  of  October,  1847,  about  3  roods  of  land,  lying 
beside  each  other,  were  drilled  as  before,  with  my  im- 


perial white  Wheat  in  rows  at  7  inches,  on  an  old  white 
Clover  ley  :  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  differed,  as  in 
the  foregoing  experiments  : 

Seed  per  acre.  Prodace  per  acre, 

pecks.  bush,  pk,  gal. 

No.  1       ..         ..    *^  6  ..  42        3        1 

2  ....        9  ..  40        2        0 

3  ..         ..12  ..  40        1        0 

The  soil  in  this  ease  differed  from  the  two  kst,  being 
very  loamy,  on  a  dry  subsoil  ;  good  land,  but  farmed  in 
an  ordinary  manner.  Experiment  No.  i. — October  7, 
1848,  I  made  the  following  trial,  and  sowed  two  plots  of 
land  with  less  seed  per  acre  than  I  had  done  before. 
These,  with  another  piece,  were  drilled  at  intervals  of 
8  inches. 

Seed  per  acre.  Prodace  per  acre, 

pecks.  bash.  pk.  gal. 

No.  1       ....        7  , ,  50        2        1 

2  ....         4  ..  43        0        0 

3  ....         3  ..  41        2        1 

The  land  on  which  this  experiment  was  made  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  and  in  excellent  order.  The  Wheat  was 
after  Clover  ley,  summer  eaten  by  couples,  having  in 
the  spring  a  considerable  quantity  of  dry  food  thereon. 
The  Wheat  was  my  imperial  white.  Nos.  2  and  3  suf- 
fered much  from  mildew,  and  consequently  the  quality 
was  not  so  good  as  the  produce  of  No.  1.  Experiment 
No.  5. — October  10,  1849.  Two  pieces  of  land  beside 
each  other  were  drilled  at  intervals  ot  S  inches,  having 
a  row  left  unsown  between  each,  with  my  imperial  white 
Wheat, 

Seed  per  acre.  Prodace  per  acre, 

pecks.  bush.  pk.  gaL 

No.  1        ....        7  . .  40        0        0 

2        ..         ..        4  ..  39        2        0" 

The  land  on  which  this  trial  was  made  is  a  fine  gravel 
soil  of  excellent  quality,  and  was  highly  farmed  ;  the 
Wheat  being  after  an  excellent  crop  of  red  Clover, 
summer  eaten  by  ewes  and  lambs,  having  at  the  same 
time  much  dry  food.  This  experiment  differs  much 
from  the  last ;  but  I  state  facts,  and  wish  others  to  draw 
their  own  conclusion.  This  season  mildew  was  very 
prevalent,  but  both  these  pieces  of  Wheat  ripened  very 
kindly.  The  above  experiments  seem  to  show  that  6  to 
7  pecks  of  seed  will  produce  more  Wheat  than  9,  11,  or 
12  pecks  of  seed  per  acre,  by  an  average  of  2  bushels  ; 
this  added  to  1  bushel  less  seed,  makes  a  profit  of  3 
bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre,  and  is  decidedly  against 
very  thick  sowing.  i?he  last  trial,  however,  seems  more 
in  favour  of  thin  seeding,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  laud,  as  before  stated,  was  in  aa  excellent  state. 
These  experiments  have  not  proved  quite  so  satisfactory 
as  I  could  wish  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  proper 
quantity  of  seed  Wheat  per  acre  is  sornewhere  between 
4  and  7  pecks,  to  be  drilled  on  good  land  in  fine  con. 
dition,  and  in  the  early  part  of  October  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  sow  less  than  7  or  3  pecks  on  the  general 
average  quality  and  condition  of  the  land  in  this  country. 
No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  proper  quantity  of 
seed  per  acre,  as  much  depends  on  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  tbe  land  and  time  of  sowing.  I  have  made 
several  e.xperinaents  between  drilling  Wheat  at  7  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  and  9^  inches,  and  found  the  produce 
much  the  same,  which  has  induced  me  now  to  drill  my 
Wheat  generally  at  8  inches,  being  a  very  convenient 
distance.  I  have  not  given  any  account  of  the  different 
qualities  of  the  grain,  neither  noticed  the  weight  o£ 
straw,  as  it  would  have  increased  the  trouble  in  con- 
ducting these  experiments,_which  I  found  to  be  great, 
being  couLeeted  as  they  were  with  many  others  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  different  varieties  of  Wheat,  which 
I  probably  may  lay  before  your  readers.  If  more  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  different  sorts  of  Wheat,  a 
greater  benefit  would  be  derived  than  most  farmers 
imagine.  Much  more  might  be  written  respecting  the 
disadvantages  of  very  thin  seeding,  but  I  think  enough 
has  been  shown  to  caution  those  who  have  doubts  on 
the  subject.  I  must  however  confess,  that  the  country 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  in  drawing  the  farmers* 
attention  to  his  system,  as  it  mtist  be  admitted  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  seed  corn  than  necessary  has  been 
sown  and  wasted.    T.  E.  Pawlett,  i»  Bell's    Weekly 


Prodace  per  acre. 

bush.  pk.  gal. 

34        3         1 

34        0        1 

33        3        0 


Home  Correspondence, 

The  Great  Agricultural  JSIovement  ia  the  Growing 
of  Flax. — A  company,  comprising  many  of  the  leading 
nobility  and  landowners,  is  seeking  from  Government  a 
Royal  Charter  to  give  encouragement  to  agriculturists 
and  farmers  to  bring  into  immediate  cultivation,  at 
lease  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Flax-straw- ;  which  substance,  tlie  promoters 
of  the  charter  have  (by  new  and  peculiai?  processes 
never  hitherto  adopted)  the  power  to  convert  into  a  fit 
state  to  hold  competition  with  the  best  Flax  imported 
from  foreign  nations,  without  the  aid  o£  steeping,  kiln- 
drying,  or  miU-scutcliiog.  The  n)aohinery  by  which 
the  fibre  is  separated  from  the  stalk,  without  steeping, 
is  of  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  kind,  requiring  no 
previous  knowledge  to  work  it.  The  unsteeped  Flax  is 
uniform  in  strength,  and  free  from  stains,  so  that  all 
after-processes  of  manufacturing  and  bleaching  may  be 
conducted  with  a  facility  and  exactness  not  hitherto 
attainable.   T.  S. 

High  Farming. — At  the  close  of  the  "leader"  ia  the 
Agricultural  Gazelle  of  the  Wth  ult.,  the  following 
occurs  : — "  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  upon  the 
relation  between  the  means  of  the  farmer  and  the 
extent  of  land  he  aims  at  farming,  depends  the  profit 
or  loss  in  agriculture  :  and  high  farming,  as  Lord 
Stanley  has  told  us  at  Bury,  and  Mr.  Rigden  shows  us 
at  Brighton,  ia  tbe  only  way  to  meet  low  prices."  Now 
!  it  would  appear  from  this  that  high  farming  is  to  be  a 
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panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  free  frade  is  heir  to  ;  hut  I 
can  illustrate  a  case  that  will  show  the  fallibility  of  such 
an  oracle.  I  have  a  pet  close  near  to  my  house,  which 
has  been  pretty  well  farmed  for  some  years  ;  but  as 
high  farming  is  rather  aa  iodefinite  term,  I  venture  to 
say  it  has  been  as  well  cultivated  as  the  heath  at  Tip- 
tree,  the  downs  at  Sutton  Waldron,  the  garden  at 
Wix,  or  even  the  ultra  high  farming  at  Auchness 
(minus  the  sea  weed  dressings).  In  the  spring  of 
1849,  the  field  was  prepared  for  Mangold  Wurzel,  and 
had  a  liberal  dressing  of  compost,  i.  e.,  farm-yard 
manure,  maiden  soil,  and  road  scrapings  well  mixed. 
In  April  the  seed  was  sown,  and  a  good  crop  (upwards  of 
30  tons  per  acre)  was  the  result  ;  the  roots  were  har- 
vested, and  the  tops  nearly  all  ploughed  in  about  the 
middle  of  November — (there  was  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  succeeding  crop,  where  the  tops  were 
drawn  off  or  not).  On  the  5th  and  7th  of  February 
last,  the  field  was  dibbled  with  about  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  Wheat  per  acre  ;  the  crop  looked  well  until  the  latter 
end  of  July,  and  was  estimated  by  some  neighbours  at 
40  bushels  per  acre  ;  indeed  it  did  look  good  for  that ; 
the  sequel  is,  I  shall  be  glad  to  sell  it  for  20  at  4s.  6d. 
per  bushel.  I  can  show  another  case  of  a  close  in 
my  occupation,  where  anything  but  high  farming  has 
been  practised,  the  produce  of  which  is  at  least  35  per 
cent,  more,  and  20  per  cent,  better  quality. — Thus  far 
was  written  a  fortnight  ago  ;  but  from  a  feeling  of 
diffidence  in  "  rushing  into  print,"  the  paper  was 
burked,  and  certainly  would  not  now  have  seen  the 
light,  had  not  "  E.  X."  challenged  any  one,  last  week,  to 
say  he  ever  grew  *'  unkind  Wheat  "  after  roots,  parti- 
cularly Mangold  Wurzel.  Jas.  Biggs, Desborough,  Nov.  5. 
Farm  Accounts  — A  correspondent  desires  an  opinion 
on  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  relative  to  a  farm,  as 
published  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  in  the 
Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.     I  have  seen  neither  of  the 

above but  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  accounts 

generally,  as  employed  in  many  concerns,  I  venture  to 
give  you  my  opinion  as  to  a  mode  I  should  adopt  were 
I  a  farmer ;  and  which  mode,  were  it  adopted  by  all, 
would  prevent  that  fallacious  mode  of  giving  statements 
that  are  with  ease  upset  by  any  one  conversant  with 
figures.  I  have  never  seen  any  system  that  sufficiently 
individualises  ;  matters  are  too  much  "  lumped " 
together,  to  render  any  account  satisfactory  to  the 
minute  enq'iirer.  Of  course  a  perfect  system  cannot 
be  developed  in  a  single  letter,  but  the  leading  heads 
may  be  considered  as  follows.  1st.  Every  careful 
farmer  must  keep  a  "  cash  book "  to  contain  every 
shilling  paid  and  received.  2d.  A  "  day  book,"  to 
contain  a  daily  entry  of  every  expense  incurred  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  farm  ;  arranged  under  various  heads 
and  applicable  to  the  various  fields  under  cultivation, 
whether  of  pasture,  corn,  green  crops,  roots,  &c.,  or 
woods.  3d.  "  A  ledger,"  to  be  opened  with  various 
headings,  viz.,  every  field  on  the  farm,  of  whatever 
natur«  it  may  be  ;  also  of  every  character  of  stock  that 
may  be  fed  or  used  on  the  farm,  &c.  Then  each  entry 
or  field  must  be  debited  with  an  estimated  proportion 
of  the  rental,  whether  arable,  pasture,  or  wood  land  ; 
afterwards,  with  each  succeeding  expense  incurred,  as 
shown  by  the  "  day  book,"  from  Michaelmas  to  Michael- 
mas, also  with  the  tithe,  &c.,  and  when  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  each  field  for  the 
year  is  known,  then  with  the  interest  of  capital ;  this 
■will  give  the  whole  debit.  The  credits  must  be  arrived 
at  by  the  realised  produce  of  the  crop,  whether  in  grain, 
straw,  hay,  &c.  Stock  must  be  debited  for  the  cost 
price,  interest  of  money,  food  per  week  or  month,  de- 
rived from  the  growing  crops,  and  consequently  the 
fields  growing  them  credited,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
profit  or  loss  of  each  undertaking.  Should  this  simple 
statement  meet  the  views  of  your  correspondent  "  E.  F." 
page  7O0,  I  shall  be  happy  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
subject.  IV.  F.,  Gay  Bowers,  Danbury,  Essex.  [And 
■we  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  fr^m  you.] 

On  Hii/h  Farming. — Under  this  head  a  correspondent, 
"E.  X.,"  in  your  Number  of  Nov.  2,  challenges  any 
one  to  say  that  he  ever  knew  unkind  Wheat  after  roots, 
particularly  Mauiold  Wurzel.  Unkind  is  an  indefinite 
term,  but  here  it  must  have  reference  to  blight.  I  had 
this  year  a  piece  of  Wheat  some  with  and  some  without 
active  manure,  part  after  Clover,  part  after  Potatoes, 
part  after  Carrots,  and  part  after  Mangold  Wurzel — all 
equally  blighted.  It  was  to  the  eye  a  most  beautiful 
crop,  admired  for  its  cultivation  by  all  who  saw  it.  It 
may,  perhaps,  yield  2^  qrs.  per  acre,  just  half  the  esti- 
mated crop.  I  have  at  least  learned  one  truth,  that 
high  farming  has  its  drawbacks.  The  best  farmers  have 
suffered  most  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  one  farmer  offered 
100  acres  of  Wheat  in  open  market,  to  any  one  who 
would  harvest  it  and  leave,  the  straw.  J.  C.  C,  Nov.  5. 
Lime-Ash  floors  for  Straw-houses  or  bays  of  Barns. — 
Having  found  them  to  answer  perfectly  when  laid  on 
a  level  and  dry  under-surface,  and  the  question  being 
their  cost,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  you  the 
accftunt  which  my  clei  k  has  kept  of  a  floor  20  feet  by  21 . 

£    s.    d. 

60  bushels  foundry  ashes 0    5    0 

10  sacks  of  lime 10    0 

4i  A»ys,  1st  mason,  at  2s.  6d 0  10    7^ 

4|  days,  2<1  ditto,  at  2s 0    8    6 

4i  days,  labourer,  at  Is.  6i 0     6    4^ 

4-20  feet  (  =  to  47  yards,  at  13c(.) 2  10     6 

This'includes  all  the  expeuce  of  preparing  the  under- 
surface.  Oa  November  2d  the  floor  was  finished, 
havmg  occupied  3|  days  in  laying  ;  i  day,  November 
5th,  was  required  to  level  off  inequalities  of  surface, 
and  roll  and  beat  it.  This  day,  November  9  th,  the 
floor  is  so  dry,  it  is  fit  for  the  sheayea  to  be  laid  on  it 
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for  threshing  the  day  after  to-morrow  on  the  adjoining  ,  amount  of  profit  or  loss  on  the  whole  farm.  The  want 
floor.  The  foundry  ashes  cost  nothing  but  carriage  ; ,  of  such  a  system  has  taxed  the  farmer  with  the  pay- 
if  a  larger  space  had  been  executed,  the   expense  per    ment  of  income  tax,  when,  as  is  now  too  generally  the 


yard  would  have  been  less,  I  imagine.  F,  P.  B.  M., 
Nov.  9 eh. 

Hybrids — Some  time  ago  one  of  the  supposed  hybrids, 
between  the  common  fowl  and  the  guinea  fowl,  was 
lent  to  me,  but  its  appearance  at  once  satisfied  me  that 
it  was  no  hybrid.  Sylvanus. 

Rape  for  Seed. — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  the  subject  of  growing  Rape  or  Colza  for  seed  ?  I 
see  that  it  is  grown  in  several  of  the  eastern  counties, 
and  very  extensively  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  in  which 
last  country  it  is  considered  the  most  profitable  crop  of 
all  to  the  farmer  ;  more  so  than  Wheat.  The  present 
price  of  Rape  seed  in  England  is  stated  to  be  between 
6s.  and  7s.  per  bushel,  and  the  produce  to  vary  from 
30  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  it  might 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  Wheat  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  thus  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question  so 
frequently  put  by  the  farmer — "  What  can  1  grow  in- 
stead of  grain  l"  It  is  hard  likewise  on  the  farmer,  in 
these  days  of  free-trade,  that  the  law  should  prevent 
him  from  growing  another  crop,  which  is  universal  in 
Germany  and  Belgium  ;  viz.,  Tobacco.  As  long  as  he 
was  protected,  he  had  no  right  to  grumble,  but  now  that 
he  is  thrown  into  competition  with  the  crops  of  the 
whole  world,  it  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  tie  up  his 
hands  in  any  way  whatever,  from  using  every  means 
in  his  power  to  start  fairly  in  the  race.  Agricola. — 
[The  following  describes  the  practice  of  Rape  culture 
in  Flanders  ;  it  is  from  a  forthcoming  number  of 
Blackie's  '•  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture."  "  Rapeseed 
is  only  cultivated  in  the  most  fertile  quarters  of  the 
middle  of  Flanders,  and  in  the  polders.  Com- 
monly, it  is  planted  either  after  Potatoes  or  Flax,  or 
after  Wheat  or  Oats,  in  the  following  manner  : — As 
soon  as  the  Wheat  or  Oats  are  reaped,  the  stubbles  are 
ploughed  four  inches  deep  ;  then  the  ground  is  har- 
rowed, and  the  stubbles  and  weeds  are  gathered  and 
carried  away,  or  burned  upon  the  land,  it  they  are  dry. 
Thereafter,  10  to  12  cart-loads  of  manure  per  acre  are 
laid  on  the  land,  which  is  ploughed  under  at  a  depth  of 
14  to  16  inches  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  land  is  laid 
in  ridges  of  8  furrows  each,  and  then  left  for  some  days. 
It  is  then  worked  over  twice  with  the  heavy  harrow ; 
then  again  ploughed  at  a  depth  of  12  inches.  Upon  the 
ridges,  then,  the  land  is  worked  smooth  with  the  sub- 
verted harrow,  and  if  the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  it  is 
rolled.  At  last  the  Rapeseed  plants  are  set  towards 
the  end  of  September,  with  an  implement  for  the  pur- 
pose. With  this  implement,  a  series  of  double  holes 
are  made,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  from  each  other, 
or  else  this  is  done  with  a  very  broad  spade,  whilst  the 
rows  keep  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  yard.  About 
the  middle  of  November,  they  dig  between  the  rows, 
and  set  up  the  clods,  in  order  to  secure  the  plants,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  wind  and  frost.  Others,  who 
wish  as  much  as  possible  to  save  the  manual  labour, 
set  the  plants  with  the  plough.  They  do  all  the  work 
as  described  till  the  manure  is  spread  over  the  ground. 
Then  they  make  with  the  plough  a  furrow  of  about  8 
inches  deep.  A  man,  following  the  plough,  puts  some 
manure  in  it  with  the  dimg-fork,  and  is  followed  by  five 
women,  who  bear  the  plants  in  their  arms,  which  they 
lay  against  the  right  side  of  the  furrows,  at  intervals  of 
a  foot.  When  the  labourer  returns  with  the  plough,  he 
covers  the  roots.  In  many  of  the  enclosed  earses,  or 
polders,  where  they  desire  still  more  to  save  labonr, 
many  farmers  do  not  transplant  at  all  from  a  seed-bed, 
but  sow  the  Ripeseed  in  the  land  where  it  is  to  grow, 
taking  care  to  thin  the  plants  when  they  stand  too  thick. 
Early  in  July,  the  Rapeseed  is  cut  with  the  sickle,  and 
turned  the  next  day,  while  the  plants  are  wet  with  the 
dew,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  seed.  After  four 
or  five  days,  it  may  be  dry,  if  the  weather  is  favour- 
able, and  then  it  is  immediately  threshed  upon  a  linen 
cloth  in  the  field,  after  which  the  seed  is  carried  to  a 
dry  loft.  In  soma  districts  of  Flanders,  it  is  customary 
to  put  the  Rapeseed  in  cocks,  leave  it  so  for  four  weeks, 
and  then  to  thresh  it.  They  do  this  in  order  thoroughly 
to  ripen  all  the  seed."] 

"  No  Business  so  Ill-conducted  as  Farming." — Such 
was,  some  years  back,  the  remark  of  an  old  tradesman, 
who,  having  by  strict  attention  to  his  business,  become 
a  landowner,  had  turned  his  attention  to  farming. 
Though  at  the  time  I  might  feel  somewhat  indignant 
at  the  imputation  on  my  class,  especially  coming  from 
one  who  knew  better  how  to  handle  the  scales  than  the 
plough,  I  am  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  observa- 
tion has,  since  then,  convinced  me  of  its  general  truth- 
fulness. The  absence  of  regularly  kept  account-books 
is   alone   enough   to   substantiate   the  charge.     In  no 

other  business  would  a  man  think  of  groping  in  the  serving  the  rooms  from  draughts,  and  yet  keeping  them 
dark,  unable  to  ascertain  the  relative  cost,  profit,  or  loss  sweet  without  being  too  cold.  Round  the  ceilings  and 
on  each  branch  of  his  business,  as  the  farmer  does.  If  across,  at  stated  distances,  zinc  tubes  are  fixed,  con- 
the  concern  be  so  large,  or  the  manager  so  incompetent  |  nected  with  each  other,  and  perforated  with  very  small 
as  to  require  it,  the  farmer  should  employ  [a  book-  j  holes,  having  two  or  more  open  ends  passing  through 
keeper.     If,   by  his   aid,   the   profit  or   loss   on  each    the  outer  walls,  protected  by  a  shade  to  prevent  the 


case,  he  has  been  reaping  a  loss,  instead  of  a  profit,  by 
his  business.  It  would  be  a  good  example  if  some 
landlords  would  immediately  begin  to  employ  properly 
qualified  clerks  to  keep  their  farm  accounts,  and  a 
patriotic  act  to  publish  them,  together  with  the  par- 
ticulars  and  results  of  various  experiments,  which  it  is 
more  within  the  province  of  the  landlord  than  the 
tenant  to  make.  How  many  errors  have  been  per- 
sisted in  from  want  of  clear  accounts  !  How  many 
beneficial  alterations  might  farmers  often  have  made  in 
their  practices,  if  ihey  had  possessed  the  proofs  which 
such  accounts  would  have  supplied  !  How  often  would 
even  clever  practical  men  find  that  their  judgment  had 
deceived  them,  if  they  were  able  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  cost  and  produce,  of  profit  and  loss  on  each  crop  or 
animal.  By  way  of  illustration,  1  wiU  just  mention  a  ■ 
case  or  two.  A  labourer,  who  had  a  single  pig,  which 
he  had  bought,  thought  it  had  done  "  varra  weel."  Ha 
had  purchased  a  great  part  of  its  food,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  Potatoes  it  had  consumed.  These  items 
were  added  up,  and  upon  valuing  the  animal  according 
to  his  and  our  estimate  of  its  weight  and  worth,  the 
poor  man  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  been  feed- 
ing a  robber ;  his  pig,  which  he  thought  had  done  so 
very  well,  had  actually  "  eaten  its  head  off."  la 
another  case,  an  experienced  farmer  was  so  confident 
that  his  own  crop  of  broadcast  Turnips  was  heavier  than, 
that  of  his  neighbour,  in  Scotch  drill  rows  of  30  inches 
apart,  that  he  backed  his  judgment  by  a  bet.  To  decide 
this  an  average  plot  in  each  field  was  measured  and 
weighed,  and  to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  the 
owner  of  the  broadcast  Turnips  his  crop  proved  to  be 
the  lightest.  These  facts  evidence  the  importance  of 
keeping  accurate  accounts,  and  testing  judgment  by 
weight  and  measure,  cost  and  produce.  This  subject 
naturally  leads  to  another,  namely,  that  of  agricultural 
education,  on  which  I  propose  making  a  few  remarks 
in  another  letter.   O.  F. 

Hoeing  of  Wheat — In  the  operations  of  art,  we 
must  imitate  the  processes  of  Nature,  observe  her  rules., 
and  estimate  the  results.  Labour  is  useful  only  when 
associated  and  acting  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  ex- 
ertions  of  the  mind  and  the  actions  of  the  hand  a.ier 
applied  to  place  substances  in  the  position  of  beneficial 
relationship,  and  matter  itself  produces  the  results. 
The  husbandman  sows  the  seeds,  and  the  crop  is  pro- 
duced by  the  voluntary  agencies  that  are  exerted  in. 
consequence  of  the  positions  of  the  seed  in  the  ground. 
Much  the  greater  part  of  practical  knowledge  is  derived 
from  observation  and  experience,  and  extended  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  It  is  observed  that  green  crop 
plants,  as  Turnips,  Potatoes,  and  Beetroot,  expose  the 
land  during  the  young  growth,  and  thereby  afford  aa 
opportunity  of  lulling  all  the  weeds,  and  pulverising 
the  soil.  When  this  purpose  has  been  effected,  the 
plant  reaches  maturity,  produces  a  broad  foliage, 
which  overspreads  and  covers  the  soil,  excludes  the 
sun,  retains  the  moisture,  and  produces  a  mellow 
decomposition  beneath  the  shade  of  the  leaves.  Much 
of  the  benefit  which  the  land  receives  from  the  greea 
crop  culture,  is  derived  from  this  source.  The  low 
growth  of  the  plants  allows  the  working  and  cleaning 
of  the  land  during  almost  the  whole  summer,  at  least 
far  into  that  season,  and,  thereby  confers  the  benefits  ef 
cleansing  and  pulverisation.  The  cereal  crops,  as 
Wheat  and  Barley,  quickly  rise  to  height,  because 
Nature  directs  the  maturation  of  seeds  during  that  year. 
Any  working  or  cleaning  of  the  land  is  thereby  exo 
eluded,  and  as  the  produce  lies  in  the  ear,  and  not  ia 
the  roots,  the  wide  placing  of  t||e  crop  in  drills  would 
reduce  the  quantity  returned.  The  fibrous  roots  do 
not  pierce  and  divide  the  soil,  but  creep  along  the 
surface,  and  consolidate  instead  of  loosen  the  lanij^ 
underneath.  Nature  has  most  evidently  intended  the 
plants  for  contrary  purposes,  which  have  been  carefully 
observed,  and  studiously  adopted.  The  very  great 
success  of  drilUng  green  crops  exteii4ed  the  idea  to 
cereal  plants,  and  machines  have  been  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  the  seeds  in  narrow  rows.  The 
intervals  have  been  tried  to  be  cleaned  and  pulverised 
by  means  of  horse  and  hand  hoes,  and  much  benefit  has 
been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  practice.  But, 
as  before  observed,  the  crop  soon  rises  to  height,  and 
prevents  the  labour  of  cleaning  and  pulverising,  and 
the  weeds  are  more  encouraged  than  checked  by  the 
very  partial  hoeing  that  can  b.e  done  in  the  eaxljf, 
simimer.   [?]  J.  D. 

VenlilalioH There  is  a  plan  adopted  in  many  hos- 
pitals and  workhouses  to  ventilate  the  apartments  and 
sick  wards  which  is   simple  and  most  effectual  ;   pre- 


department  could  be  correctly  ascertained,  the  expense 
of  such  an  individual  might  soon  be  repaid.  Of  course 
he  must  be  a  man  of  a  stamp  somewhat  different  from 
the  office-keeping  clerk  of  the  trade.sman.  He  must 
not  be  a  mere  house  mouse  ;  he  must  go  into  the  fields 
and  measure  land,  calculate  the  cost,  and  ascertain  the 
produce.  He  must  gauge,  weigh,  count,  and  record  the 
particulars  of  each  kind  of  produce,  so  that  the  farmer 
may  see  which  crops  or  practices  it  is  desirable  to 
extend,  and  which   to   retract  or  abandon.     He  must 


rain  beating  in.  The  extremities  of  the  tubes  may  also 
be  furnished  with  a  cap,  to  close  them  up  m  severe 
weather,  which  however  is,  I  understand,  never  neces- 
sary if  the  tubes  are  properly  constructed  according  to 
scale,  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  room,  aud  number 
of  inhabitants.  The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to 
stables,  cowhouses,  &c.  It  is  a  cheap  method  of  venti- 
lation, and  answers  perfectly.  Falcon. 

Mr.  Piper's  Wheat. — With  reference  to  an  extract 
made  from  the  Ipswich  Express,  relating  to  the  system 


also  be  able  to  prove  by  his  books  what  is  the  annual  i  pursued  by  Mr.  Piper,  of  Colne  Engaiae,  in  Essex,  ol 
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growing  Wheat  year  after  year  on  the  same  ground, 
without  ploughing,  which  appeared  in  your  Paper  of  the 
9th  inst.,  I  should  be  extremely  obliged  to  that  gentle- 
man if  he  would  kindly  reply  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  on  wbich  the  Wheat  i3 
grown  ? 

2.  The  height  alore  the  sea  ? 

3.  "When  the  corn  is  dib  ^led  in  ? 

4.  Wbat  manure,  wh>n,  and  how  much  per  acre  he  puts  on  ? 

5.  The  cost  of  manure  ? 

6.  Does  he  harrow  the  Kr:)und  after  sowing  ? 

7.  Is  the  manure  applied  at  seed  time,  or  in  the  spring  as  a 
top  dressing  ? 

8.  How  ofcen  is  the  ground  hoed  after  the  Wheat  is  up  before 
harvest,  and  whether  with  borse  or  hand  hoe  1 

9.  How  many  acres  does  he  plant  in  liiis  way  ? 

10.  What  has  been  the  average  of  the  crops  up  to  the  last 
harvest  1 

The  knowledge  of  these  points  may  assist  others  to 
decide  if  Mr.  Piper's  plan  is  likely  to  answer  as  well 
in  other  localities,  as  it  is"  stated  it  has  done  on  his 
land.  J.  M.  Tylden,  Milsted,  A^ov.  10. 

Education, — It  is  a  question,  whether  a  man  who  has 
to  work  for  his  daily  bread  may  not  be  over- educated, 
imbibing  false  notion?  of  his  own  importance,  which 
may  prove  a  stumbling-block  as  he  advances  towards 
aE  age  when  he  must  provide  for  his  own  wants,  inde- 
pendent of  his  parents.  A  moderate  knowledge  of 
■readiug,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is  quite  sufficient  for 
3,  man  whose  occupation  is  to  be  that  of  a  labourer  or 
artisan.  A  proper  proceeding  in  the  above  useful  aids 
in  life  gives  hidden  talent  an  opportunity  of  shining 
forth,  and  raising  tlie  possessor  to  the  highest  position 
attainable  by  real  ability,  whereas  all  the  cramming  of 
the  most  persevering  schoolmaster  will  not  furnish  a 
dull  head  with  brains,  but  may  impede  the  owner's 
progress,  by  making  hira  vain  of  his  tuperiicial  know- 
ledge, thus  unfitting  him  for  the  laborious  station  to 
which  he  was  born,  and  converting  him  into  a  dis- 
satisfied member  of  society.  In  our  free  country, 
genius  will  push  a  man  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
step  of  the  ladder,  if  properly  directed,  more  surely 
than  skin-deep  accomplish  nents,  which  although  being 
delightful  to  meet  with,  will  not  preserve  an  individual 
from  starvation,  who  has  nothing  to  look  to  for  support 
bat  his  manual  labour.  Even  in  the  higher  ranks  cf 
life  we  shall  soon  discover  that  an  expensive  college 
education,  resting  upon  Greek  and  Latin,  must  be 
changed  for  s:mfcthng  more^  useful,  where  younger 
sons  have  no  sinecure  places  in  anticipation.  The  intro- 
diiction  of  railroads  and  free  trade  have  altered  the 
aspect  of  things  in  this  country  ;  no  man  can  afford  to 
be  idle  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  equality  existing  amongst 
certain  classes,  which  is  fast  introducing  the  necessity 
of  men  placing  their  pride  of  birth  in  their  pockets,  and 
trusting  more  to  honesty  of  principle  and  untiring  exer- 
tion to  maintain  their  position  in  society.  Nominal 
riches  will  no  longer  bear  up  an  individual  against  the 
storm  which  is  raging  amongst  those  whose  property  is 
involved  in  difficulties,  which  low  prices  increase. 
Falcon. 

Farm  Accounts. — The  simplest  and  best  system  of 
accounts  for  the  farmer  is  the  common  ledger.  This 
shows  at  all  times,  and  at  once,  the  exact  state  of  afi'airs 
on  the  farm,  and  the  exact  amount  of  profit  and  loss  in 
everything  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  labour-book,  you 
require  no  other  account  book  whatever.  The  labour  ac- 
count book  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
is  good,  but  a  little  alteration  in  the  size  andarrangement 
of  columns  would  make  it  infinitely  better.  J.  R.  Markhy. 

Animal  Heat I    always    read   the   Agricultural 

Gazette,  and  although  no  agriculturist,  I  feel  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  interest  in  perusing  articles 
generally  written  with  good  sound  reasoning,  and  the 
results  of  practical  men .  In  last  week's  Gazette,  however, 
yen  have  a  corresponddht,  "  J.  C.  H.,  Croft  Farm, 
Bridgnorth,"  who,  among  other  learned  theories,  gives 
one  on  digestion  that  is  perfectly  startling.  He  says, 
«  The  organs  of  digestion  are  exquisitely  arranged,  for 
when  the  food  is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  is,  by 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  (which  is  secreted  from 
the  lining  of  the  stomach),  reduced  to  a  pulp  and  re- 
moved to  the  liver,  where  it  is  purified,  and  then  con- 
veyed through  the  lungs,  Sec,  &c."  What  does  he 
mean  ?  God  bless  us,  we  are  wonderfully  made  !  Does 
he  intend  to  insinuate  that  the  food  passes  from  the 
stomach  through  the  liver,  into  the  lungs  ?  Where  does 
it  go  to  then  ?  Fancy  a  pound  of  beefsteaks  with  its 
aEiaceous  accompaniments  taking  that  route,  or  as  he 
further  states,  an  ordinary  Arctic  meal  of  5  lbs.  of 
blubber,  with  train  oil  and  brandy  "  i  discretion."  Dear 
Mr.  Editor,  believe  me,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  you 
personally  ;  come  not  in  contact  with  any  man  if  he 
digests  his  food  in  that  way— associate  only  with  those 
who  perform  that  function  in  the  mode  described  by 
John  Hunter,  and  other  steady  physiologists.  There  is 
no  calculating  what  new  diseases  might  be  generated  by 
this  doctrine,  and  certainly  no  guessing  what  remedies 
would  be  of  use  in  them.  Pray  do  advise  your  corre- 
spondent to  consider  what  a  digestive  revolution  he  is 
promulgating,  and  to  spare  the  feelings  that  every  poor 
man  must  have,  when  he  cats  with  a  good  appetite  his 
frugal  meal  of  bread  and  bacon.  Your  Gazette  is  read 
by  all  classes,  and  all  should  be  equally  benefited.  "  A 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  .thhog."  An  Ordinary 
Higester.  [Your  witty  criticism  is  too  unwilling  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  «  J.  C.  H.'s"- remarks  bearing 
a  construction  accordant  with  the  truth.  He  probably 
meant  to  say,  that  after  the  food  had  been  reduced  to  a 
pulp  It  was  brought  under  the  action  of  the  liver  before 
It  was  removed  to  the  lungs— the  fact  being  that  the 
^Dsorption  of  the  chyle  is  effected  after  its  mixture  with 
une  Ule,  by  which  the  nutritious  parts  of  the  "  pulpy 


mass "  passing  out  of  the  stomach  are  separated  from 
the  innutritions  ;  so  that  the  "  purification  "  of  the 
"  pulpy  food  "  by  means  of  the  liver,  previous  to  its  con- 
veyance through  certain  absorbent  vessels  and  the  heart 
to  the  lungs,  is  no  fiction.] 

Wheat  Growing  in  Ireland. — During  my  travels 
through  the  various  parts  of  England,  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  English  farmers,  stewards,  and  farm 
bailiffs,*  I  have  had  many  interesting  discussions  on 
Wheat  growing,  amongst  other  subjects,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  in  many  cases  an  objection  to  the  culture 
of  Wheat  on  land  that  had  previously  grown  Potatoes, 
whereas  in  this  country  we  had  always  found  the  best 
Wheat  crops  as  the  successors  to  Potatoes  on  what  is 
termed  Wheat  soils.  This  great  contrast  in  the  success 
and  failure  of  Wheats  in  the  two  countries,  so  contigu- 
ous to  each  other,  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  as 
attributable  to  the  following  causes.  First,  having 
found  that  Potatoes  in  England  had  formerly  at  least 
been  generally  grown  on  light  lands,  whereas  in  Ireland 
they  have  been  grown  on  all  kinds  of  land.  Secondly, 
there  has  been  less  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of 
Potatoes,  and  general  fallowing  of  the  Potato  land  in 
England  than  has  been  bestowed  on  land  producing 
other  green  or  fallow  crops,  whereas  in  Ireland  the 
Potato  culture  was  that  most  and  other  green  or  fallow 
crop  culture  that  least  attended  to  ;  and  finally,  nature 
has  done  for  us  in  many  cases  what  it  required  art  on 
your  part  to  effect  on  land  which  had  previously  grown 
Potatoes,  namely,  by  mechanical  and  chemical  means 
to  render  light  land  heavy  by  compression,  and  ths 
supply  of  ingredients  in  which,  for  Wheat  culture,  it  is 
deficient ;  and  hence  our  deficiency  of  produce  on  light 
lands  compared  to  the  produce  obtained  by  you  gene- 
rally speaking  ;  and  this  suggests  another  contrast  in 
the  success  of  Wheat  culture  on  Irish  soils — between 
English  and  Scotch  stewards,  on  the  one  part,  and  Irish 
stewards  and  Irish  farmers  on  the  other.  In  the  case 
of  the  first  I  have  almost  universally  observed  through 
this  country  crops  of  Wheat  much  lighter  in  quantity 
and  much  inferior  in  quality,  compared  to  those  grown 
by  the  second.  This  I  attribute  to  the  following  causes ; 
the  English  and  Scotch  stewards  cultivate  their  lands 
principally,  nay  I  may  say  in  all  cases,  by  the  mere  use 
of  the  plough  and  harrow,  aided  latterly  by  the  grubber. 
The  Irishman  ploughs  and  harrows  his  lands  too,  per- 
haps, not  so  well,  but  he  makes  up  for  his  deficiency  in 
ordinary  ploughing  by  the  additional  use  of  the  plough, 
and  far  better,  the  spade,  by  raising  the  subsoil  in  the 
furrows  and  casting  with  his  shovels  the  contents  of  the 
same  over  his  beds  or  ridges  when  the  seed  is  harrowed, 
ribbed,  or  drilled  in.  I  have  myself  made  many  inte- 
resting experiments  in  this  way.  Indeed  I  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  redig  the  furrows  in  spring,  and  use  their 
contents  as  a  top  dressing  on  the  Wheat,  when  having 
got  its  usual  spring  hoeing  or  harrowing  ;  and  the  in- 
creased produce  from  crops  so  treated,  compared  with 
those  on  land  treated  according  to  what  some  would 
call  improved  English  or  Scotch  farming  in  Irsland^has 
often  paid  from  600  to  600  per  cent,  interest  on'the 
capital  expended  in  such  ma"nual  or  spade  labour.  I 
found  another  advantage  in  this  system,  as  I  have  by 
such  means  restored  to  fertility  in  Clover  growing  land 
hitherto  considered  "  Clover  sick  ;"  but  the  greatest 
advantage  in  this  system  of  late,  especially,  was  the 
giving  employment  to  the  people  '■  to  enable  them  to 
support  themselves,"  instead  of  being  caged  up  in  the 
workhouses,  so  called,  living  on  other  men's  industry, 
whilst  learning  the  way  by  which  they  could  receive 
"  the  wages  of  sin."  Edward  Carroll,  Beg  Erin,  Castle- 
bridge,  Gorey,  county  fVexford. 

Wheat  Culture. — As  every  quack  has  a  nostrum  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  allow  me  to  propose 
mine,  and,  if  convenient,  favour  us  with  your  opinion  of 
its  practicability.  The  following  remarks  refer  to  the 
cold  and  wet  climate  of  North  Lancashire,  but  they 
may  be  found  partially  applicable  elsewhere.  Can  we 
adopt  any  plan  which  is  likely  to  materially  increase 
the  growth  of  Wheat  ?  and  if  so,  can  it  be  done  profit- 
ably '  The  growth  of  Wheat  is  subject  to  so  many  un- 
favourable influences,  and  in  our  uncertain  climate  we 
can  so  little  calculate  upon  having  favourable  weather 
at  critical  times,  that  it  is  problematical  whether  manur- 
ing the  land  for  Wheat  does  more  harm  or  good.  If 
we  manure  with  farm-yard  manure,  and  the  season 
proves  unfavourable,  the  plant  runs  into  straw,  is  beaten 
down  by  the  wind  and  rain,  and  becomes  tainted  with 
rust  and  mildew,  and  the  sample  and  yield  are  both 
indifferent ;  and,  therefore,  as  bad  seasons  for  Wheat 
are  more  frequeut  than  good  ones  (in  Lancashire),  the 
safest  plan  is  to  have  the  land  poor  rather  than  too 
well  manured,  especially  with  ammoniacal  manures  ; 
it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  in  the  cold  season  of  1815 
every  shilling  expended  in  manuring  Wheat  in  this 
neighbourhood  made  the  crop  a  shilling  worse  than  if 
there  had  been  none  applied,  and  the  only  tolerable 
sample  of  Wheat  I  saw  growing  that  season  was  in  a 
field  which  had  in  it  a  second  crop  without  any  manure. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  I  saw  a 
field  of  20  acres,  which  had  been  thoroughly  drained 
and  manured,  and  the  Wheat,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  was  as  promising  as  any  field  I  ever  saw,  the 
steward  of  the  estate  then  remarking  to  me  that  the 
crop  would  pay  the  whole  cost  of  draining  and  manuring, 
and  yet  when  it  was  threshed  out,  it  only  yielded 
1  quarter  per  acre.  But  if  we  could  discover  a 
sort  of  Wheat  which  produced  straw  a  foot  shorter 
"  The  term  steward  in  England  means  land-agent  in  Ireland, 
and  the  term  baiUflF  in  England  means  steward  in  Ireland, 
where  the  term  bailiff  is  one  not  only  of  reproach  but  of  exe- 
cration, no  matter  how  necessary  such  an  officer  may  be. 


than  the  usual  length,  and  ears  of  an  inch  longer, 
such  a  variety  would  stand  all  sorts  of  weather 
without  being  beaten  down,  and  we  might  then 
safely  manure  far  more  highly  for  Wheat  than  we 
can  at  present,  and  there  would  be  far  less  risk  of 
mildew  or  disease  of  any  kind  than  there  is  when  the 
crop  is  laid  as  flat  as  if  a  garden  roller  had  passed  over 
it— the  inquiry  will  be,  where  is  such  a  variety  to  be 
met  with  \  and  the  answer  at  present  ( I  fear)  will  be, 
nowhere  !  But  if  the  skill  of  some  of  our  horticultural 
experimentalists  were  directed  to  the  matter,  is  there 
not  reason  to  hope  that  such  a  variety  might  be  ob- 
tained ?  If  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  could  pro. 
cure  such  a  one  by  oS'ering  a  reward  of  500Z.  for  it,  it 
would  be  the  best  spent  money  that  ever  passed  throuoh 
their  hands.  The  value  of  Wheat  is  about  five  times 
that  of  the  same  weight  of  straw,  and  yet,  probably, 
93  per  cent,  of  its  weight  is  composed  of  exactly  the 
same  elements — if  then  we  could  proci:re  a  variety 
which  instead  of  two  tons  of  straw  and  one  ton  of 
Wheat,  would  produce  a  ton  and  a  half  of  each,  the 
crop  would  be  amazingly  increased  in  value.  Is  not 
this  possible  ?  and  if  it  be,  is  it  not  worth  trying  for  3 
Certainly  the  relative  weights  of  straw  and  grain  vary 
in  every  parish  and  every  season,  more  or  less  ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  very  desirable  to  increase  the  former,  even 
if  it  can  be  accomplished,  at  the  expense  of  the  latter  ; 
and  so  far  am  I  from  desiring  (as  some  people  do)  to 
have  a  Wheat  which  produces  more  straw,  that  I  think 
the  endeavour  ought  to  be  to  discover  one  which  pro- 
duced only  half  the  straw,  in  the  hope  that  good  culti- 
vation would  enable  us  to  produce  from  it  twice  the 
quantity  of  grain.  Piper's  Thickset,  for  instance,  is 
perhaps  the  shortest  strawed  Wheat  grown  in  England, 
but  is  rather  coarse  in  the  grain.  Now,  if  by  crossing 
it  with  a  fine  thin-skinned  sort  we  could  obtain  a  variety 
shorter  in  the  straw  than  Piper's,  and  equal  in  quality 
to  the  other,  our  object  would  be  attained,  provided  the 
new  sort  grew  proportionately  larger  in  the  head.  But 
may  not  the  tendency  to  improvement  in  the  size  of 
the  head  be  considerably  increased  and  accelerated 
by  careful  management  I  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
some  years  back  a  correspondent  recorded  the  result 
of  an  experiment  of  the  kind,  which  deserves  attention. 
He  took  the  pod  of  a  garden  Bean,  in  which  he  found 
five  seeds ;  he  sowed  these,  and  in  the  produce  some  of 
the  pods  contained  five  seeds  ;  he  sowed  these,  and  some 
of  the  pods  contained  six  seeds  ;  he  sowed  these,  and 
some  of  the  pods  contained  seven  Beans,  and  thus  by 
careful  selection  he  at  last  obtained  a  variety,  the  pods 
of  which  almost  all  contained  seven  Beans,  Alight  not 
a  careful  selection  of  large  ears  of  Wheat  for  seed, 
continued  for  some  years,  produce  heads  very  much 
larger  than  the  original  stock.  Has  not  such  careful 
attention  and  selection  in  all  instances,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the  breed 
or  variety  I  If  some  expert  manipulator  would  turn 
his  attention  to  hybridising  Wheat  instead  of  Fuchsias, 
he  might  probably  obtain  a  variety  which  would  make 
his  fortune  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  farmers  who  sowed 
it.  Certainly  if  I  could  manage  the  operation  I  would 
'.  not  fail  to  try  it  every  year  as  long  as  my  life  wa3 
j  spared,  or  till  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  variety  to  my 
j  mind  ;  but  I  fear  the  stigma  is  so  difficult  to  get  at,  as 
;  well  as  the  stamens,  before  flowering,  that  a  person  who, 
liiie  myself,  is  not  much  accustomed  to  such  operations, 
would  have  little  chance  of  success.  Can  you  give  any 
!  instructions  on  the  subject !  My  present  plan  (for  I 
i  have  been  trying  it  for  some  years)  is  to  sow  two  kinds 
in  drills  alongside  each  other,  and  then  sow  the  produce ; 
by  this  means  I  have  procured  several  varieties,  but 
none  better  than  the  old  ones.  Something  may  be  also 
done  by  acclimatising,  or  rather  by  sowing  a  Wheat 
which  has  been  acclimatised  in  a  much  warmer  cotmtry. 
Some  years  ago  I  sowed  a  fine  white  Wheat,  which  was 
the  produce  of  some  Wheat  from  Australia  j  that 
Wheat  was  in  flower  in  May  at  Clitheroe,  which  I 
attributed  to  the  Wheat  having  been  cultivated  some 
years  in  a  climate  where  it  had  grown  and  ripened  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  Wheats  do  in  this  country,  and 
that  its  time  of  ripening  had  by  this  been  much  acce- 
lerated. T.  G.  [The  process  of  hybridising  is  not  so 
difficult  :  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  stamens 
from  the  flower  selected  for  the  experiment  before  the 
anthers  have  burst.] 


Lenham,  Kent  :  The  Hop  Fungus. — Dr.  PLosaET 
said  he  felt  most  happy  in  being  able  to  state  very  briefly 
his  observations  on  fungi  generally,  but  more  especially 
that  to  which  they  referred,  viz.,  the  Hop  fungus  or 
mould.  For  the  last  year  and  a  half  he  had  paid  great 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  he  found  that  in  order  to 
nuderstand  the  nature  of  the  Hop  fungus,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  investigate  the  whole  class  of  moulds,  before  any 
definite  and  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at 
as  to  its  causes  and  remedy.  As  far  as  the  farmer  was 
concerned,  fungi  might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz, 
those  which  existed  in  the  substance  of  the  plant,  and 
those  which  lived  on  the  surface  :  bunt,  smut,  mildew, 
&c.,  were  internal  moulds  ;  the  Hop  mould,  and  also 
those  which  attacked  Peas,  Beans,  Turm'ps,  cScc,  were 
external  or  superficial — they  did  not  enter  into 
the  substance  of  the  plants  upon  which  they  grew. 
Now,  these  external  moulds  could  all  be  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  sulphur.  In  some  experiments 
which  lie  made  last  year,  with  sulphur,  on  the  Hop 
mould,  he  found  that  in  but  one  case  out  of  20  was  the 
first  application  efi'ectual,  but  that  it  required  generally 
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frequent  applications ;  this  year  the  result  of  other  ex- 
periments had  been  that  the  application  of  sulphur  to 
the  Grape  and  other  fruit  trees  might  be  easily  effected, 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  apply  it  to  the  Hop. 
The  application  of  sulphur  for  the  cure  of  mould  on 
trees  and  shrubs  had  been  known  for  many  years. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  he  thought  mentioned  it  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  in  1846,  and  it  had  been  tried  all 
over  Europe  ;  and  it  was  but  fair  to  say  that  its  appli- 
cation in  these  cases  had  for  the  most  part  been 
attended  with  satisfactory  and  beneficial  results.  The 
great  difficulty  he  conceived  that  would  be  experienced 
in  its  application  to  the  Hop  plant,  would  be  the  great 
number  of  applications  necessary  to  keep  the  fungus  in 
check.  In  seasons  like  the  past,  with  a  small  amount  of 
solar  heat,  and  considerable  moisture,  the  sulphur 
would  probably  have  to  be  applied  nearly  every  day, 
otherwise  they  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  benefit, 
nor  to  keep  the  mould  under.  No  one  denied  the  power 
of  sulphur,  and  he  for  one  believed  it  to  be  very  effica- 
cious. They  should  not  however  be  too  sanguine. 
Last  year  one  of  the  first  entomologists  of  this  country, 
Rev.  Mr.  Spence,  of  whom  he  doubted  not  they  had 
all  heard,  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  Hop  fly,  gave  it 
as  his  advice,  that  as  the  insect  originated  in  the  Sloe 
trees,  and  migrated  from  them  to  the  Hop  plant,  the 
only  remedy  to  destroy  the  insects  would  be  to  destroy 
the  Sloe  trees.  Since  he  (Dr.  P.)  had  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  habits  of  these  insects  (which  he  had 
done  with  especial  reference  to  some  disputed  points  iu 
his  own  profession)  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  they  de- 
prived these  insects  of  their  winter  quarter,  the  Sloe 
bushes,  they  would  immediately  go  to  the  Plum  and 
other  allied  species  of  trees.  Another  naturalist  of  high 
repute,  who  suspected  that  these  insects  laid  their 
eggs  on  the  Hop  bine  and  on  the  Hop  poles,  strongly 
recommended  that  the  Hop  poles  and  the  Hop  plant 
should  be  destroyed  every  year.  (Laughter.)  He  men- 
tioned these  as  instances  to  show  that  what  at  first 
sight  might  appear  very  plausible,  and  apparently  likely 
to  be  attended  with  good,  when  examined  into  and 
applied,  frequently  turned  out  to  be  a  failure.  But  the 
occasional  mistakes  of  scientific  men  ought  not  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  all  their  suggestions,  many  of  which 
were  most  excellent,  and  would  be  found  extremely 
beneficial  when  applied  to  agriculture.  There  was  no 
branch  of  science  which  might  not  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  soil :  and  although  the  application  of  sulphur  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  failure,  yet  he  would  advise  them  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  snbject,  and  see  how  far  it 
might  be  made  applicable  to  their  purpose.  He  trusted 
that  in  the  observations  he  had  made  he  had  said 
nothing  that  would  tend  to  discourage  or  wound  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were  interesting  themselves  in  the 
application  of  sulphur  as  a  remedy  for  the  Hop  mould. 
He  (Dr.  P.)  believed  Mr.  Epps*  machine  to  be  the  most 
perfect  instrument  yet  invented  for  applying  sulphur, 
and  when  conjoined  with  Mr.  Wykeham  Mirtin's  appa- 
ratus for  contining  that  substance,  would  be  found  as 
efficacious  as  instruments  could  be.  He  had  thought 
it  his  duty,  being  called  upon  by  their  chairman,  to  state 
the  result  of  his  observations,  and  also  to  tell  them 
what  his  opinions  really  were  on  the  matter.  He  had 
prepared  a  large  microscopic  view  of  the  various  stages 
of  the  Hop  fungus,  drawn  by  Mr.  Brett,  jun.,  which 
had  been  considered  worthy  to  be  sent  to  the  Exhibition 
of  1851.  The  uses  of  these  fungi  or  moulds  in  the 
economy  of  nature  were  to  assist  in  the  decomposition 
of  dead  or  decaying  substances,  and  that  he  believed 
they  never  made  their  attacks  upon  healthy  plants  at 
all,  but  as  soon  as  a  plant  became  in  the  least  uahealthy 
from  whatsoever  cause  (probably  from  atmospheric) 
they  then  stepped  iu  to  begin  the  duties  they  had  to  per- 
form, and  that  though  sulphur  would  certainly  be  most 
efficacious  when  the  mould  first  showed  itself,  yet  if  the 
morbid  state  of  the  plant  continued,  he  was  of  opinion 
it  could  not  thus  be  prevented,  except  by  very  frequent, 
perhaps  daily  applications.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
mould  spread  from  plant  to  plant,  the  same  causes 
that  produced  it  in  one  plant  produced  it  also  ia  another, 
and  that  the  application  of  sulphur,  except  constantly 
or  frequently  applied,  would  not  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  fungi. — The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  health  of 
Dr.  PJomley,  with  thanks  to^him  for  the  very  interesting 
explanation  he  had  given  of  the  Hop  fungus,  an  expla- 
nation from  which  he  had  derived  more  information 
than  he  should  have  hoped  to  obtain  from  a  thousand 
books  on  the  subject,  and  which  he  was  sure  they  would 
all  feel  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for. 

Dr.  Ploulet,  in  returning  thanks,  assured  the  meeting  that 
lie  felt  the  greatest  interest  in  the  advancement  of  agriculiUTPj 
for  the  same  principles  were  involved  in  its  practice  as  in  that 
of  his  own  profession.  Thej  had  all,  said  Dr.  P.,  in  their 
several  departments  to  do  vrith  matter  in  some  shape  or 
another,  and  thej  who  understand  most  of  its  laws  were  sure 
to  be  the  most  successful.  In  whatever  department  of  industry 
they  might  be  engaged,  matter  was  the  raw  material  supplied 
to  them  by  nature,  from  which  their  crops  are  obtained,  and 
from  which  man  obtained  his  wants  and  gathered  his  luxuries. 
They  couJd  produce  no  efiFect  upon  this  matter,  nor  even  know 
its  capabilities,  except  they  knew  the  laws  which  regulated  it, 
an  acquaintance  with  which  laws  was  called  science.  All  the 
improyements  in  the  manutactures,  in  fact  in  all  the  industrial 
arts  have  arioea,  from  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  matter,  called 
science.  The  appiicaiion  of  chemical  science  to  the  simple  and 
low  art  of  matcb  making  has  raised  it  to  one  of  our  most  profit- 
able manufactures  ;  several  thousands  of  human  beings  are 
employed  iu  making  lucifer  matches,  one  manufjctory  alone 
consuming  in  their  production  400  logs  of  wood  yearly.  To 
science  we  are  iodeb'.ed  for  the  present  eminence  and  position 
of  all  our  manufactures,  and  it  is  a  question  whether,  by  the 
same  science,  the  farmer  might  not  be  able  to  minufacture 
food  for  the  people  in  rnucn  greater  quantities  than  he  has 
hitherto  dooe.  He  (Dr.  P,)  beUeved  that  by  the  aid  of  science, 
byeconomisiugtime  and  labour,  that  it  was  possible  to  increase 
the  agriculturiU  produce  of  this  country  to  a  greater  extent. 


indeed  it  might  be  increased  ten-fold.  (This  startling  an- 
nouocement  was  received  by  cries  of  "No,  no,  no,  no."J  Yes,  he 
would  state  this  to  be  the  minimum  of  its  possible  increase. 
He  would  tell  them  why  they  would  increase  the  amount  of 
their  produce,  because  it  appeared  to  him,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  do  so.  Hitherto  they  had  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population  pretty  well,  and  population 
never  increased  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  but 
population  was  now  pressing  hard  upon  them,  it  was  increasing 
with  great  rapidity,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  farmer 
would  be  compelled  to  increase  the  produce  of  his  land.  (Hear 
hear.)  Men  know  not  what  they  can  do  until  they  are  forced 
to  trial.  Some  50  or  60  years  ago,  we  would  not  manufacture 
our  own  iron,  because  we  did  not  understand  the  procees  of 
smelting,  though  we  possessed  the  largest  mioes  of  iron  in  the 
world,  and  also  the  limestone  necessary  for  reducing  the  ore. 
We  obtained  our  iron  from  Norway.  War  came  and  stopped  our 
supplies,  we  were  obliged  immediately  to  look  to  our  own 
resources,  and  by  the  aid  of  science,  see  now  the  result,  more 
extensive  than  all  the  mines  of  the  world  put  together.  Again, 
by  war,  the  French  were  cut  off  from  obtaining  kelp  and 
barilla,  substances  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
glass,  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  ecieace  of  chemistry, 
and  by  its  aid  they  discovered  the  process  of  obtaining  seda 
from  common  salt  (the  greatest  and  most  important  discovery 
of  this  age,  and  without  which  our  manut;ictures,  notwith- 
standing the  steam-machioery,  would  not  have  existed),  by  this 
they  manufactured  soap  and  glass  •more  readily  and  at  less 
cost  than  with  barilla  and  kelp.  The  same  with  sugar,  when 
their  supplies  were  cut  off  they  produced  it  from  Beet-root.  So 
it  is  with  farmers,  they  knew  not  what  they  could  do  until  they 
tried,  and  this  trial  must  undoubtedly  come.  The  farmer  may 
have  some  disadvantages,  perhaps  many,  but  he  has  advan< 
tages  which  those  of  other  countries  have  not.  The  farmer 
has  to  do  with  living  things,  and  thus  he  required  more  science 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  Farming  claims  kindred  with 
the  whole  range  of  physical  science,  and  in  this  country  the 
farmers  can  command  this,  for  all  are  willing  to  assist  him, 
the  geologist,  the  chr^mist,  the  botanist,  the  meteorologist,  &c., 
are  all  labouring  to  place  their  respective  sciences  at  his 
service,  if  he  would  but  avail  himself  of  their  discoveries. 
There  are  thousands  of  scientific  truths  at  this  moment  ready 
for  the  farmer,  the  application  of  which  will  be  to  his  advan- 
tage and  to  the  advantage  of  the  country.  Not,  said  |Dr.  P.,  to 
take  up  too  much  time,  I  will  endeavour  to  concentrate  in  a 
few  words  the  means  by  which  the  farmer  may  increase  his 
productions.  Let  an  honourable  emulation  arise  among  you — 
wean  yourselves  from  that  tenacious  attachment  that  you  now 
have  to  the  routine  practice  of  your  forefithers.  Look  with 
less  distrust  and  suspicion,  on  change  and  innovation  ;  avail 
yourseiveB  of  the  advantages  offered  to  you  by  science,  and 
look  at  science  as  your  principal  aid,  as  do  the  manufacturers  ; 
and  throw  aside  that  morbid  leeliDg  that  your  own  modes  of 
cuture  are  superior  to  those  of  others,  and  imp  ovements  in 
agriculture  will  follow,  that  will  astonish  you  and  all  the  world 
beside.  It  is  said  that  the  British  farmer  lies  under  great  dis- 
advantages  ;  now,  he  could  never  see  what  their  disadvantages 
were.  They  bad  the  best  climate  in  the  world.  (No,  no,  and 
hear,  hear.)  They  had  the  best  soil  in  the  world  for  the  growth 
of  those  plants  which  produced  the  most  nutritive  food.  They 
could  not  grow  cottou,  Indian  corn,  indigo,  or  tobacco,  but 
they  could  grow  Flax,  Wheat,  and  other  cereals,  also  Turnips 
and  other  roots,  and  grow  them  far  better  than  they  could  be 
grown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  (No,  no.)  They  couid 
and  did  grow  Wheat  in  greater  quantity  and  of  better  qualiiy 
than  any  other  na'ion.  (No,  no,  and  hear,  hear.)  Better  than 
that  grown  in  the  lich  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  or  in  southern 
Russia,  or  in  Spain,  or  even  in  Italy.  I  speak  decidedly  on 
this  point,  having  chemically  examined  the  various  Wheats,  as 
to  their  nutritive  value,  and  I  say  that  corn  grown  in  this 
country  is  more  nutritious  than  corn  grown  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  not  even  excepting  that  grown  in  Italy,  from 
which  maccaroni  is  made.  It  was  true  that  foreign  corn  did 
fetch  ;a  higher  price  in  the  market,  than  did  that  of  home 
growth.  But  why  was  that;  the  reason  was  that  foreign 
Wheat  contained  more  of  that  non-nutritious  stuff,  starch,  and 
passed  through  the  mill  easier,  thus  giving  a  greater  advantage 
to  the  miller.  But  the  advantage  was  not  confined  to  the 
miller,  the  baker  received  still  greater  advantages,  for  this 
starch  absorbed  more  water  than  the  flour  of  this  cjuutry.  So 
that  although  foreign  corn  fetched  a  higher  price  in  the  market 
on  account  of  the  personal  advantages  of  the  buker  and  miller, 
it  was  of  less  nutritive  value  than  that  of  English  growth. 
And  from  the  experiments  he  had  made  on  the  subject,  he 
could  most  decidedly  tell  them  that  the  corn  grown  iu  this 
country  was  of  more  real  value  than  that  imported  irom  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  (Loud  cheers.)  There  were  o- her 
advantages  which  the  British  farmer  possessed  over  the  farmers 
of  other  countries.  They  had  roads  and  railroads  for  trans- 
mitting their  produce  to  the  towns  with  ihe  least  possible 
delay  and  expense.  They  had  good  and  liberal  landlords  ;  this 
was  a  great  advantage.  The  landlords  of  this  country  were  as 
a  class  ever  willing  to  lay  out  any  amount  of  money,  in  im- 
provements for  their  tenants,  and  that  too  at  a  very  moderate 
interest.  The  farmers  of  no  other  country  possessed  the  advan- 
tage of  their  landlord's  capitaL  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  again 
with  regard  to  the  labour,  they  had  their  work  done  at  the 
lowest  possible  price,  and  could  command  hundreds  of  labourers 
when  required,  and  discharge  them  when  not  wanted.  Was 
not  this  an  advantge  which  no  other  country  possesseJ  ;  again, 
as  he  had  belore  stated,  they  had  the  assistance  of  all  the 
scientific  men  of  the  day,  who  were  willing  to  assist  and  en- 
courage them  in  their  arduous  and  trying  occupations,  and  for 
himself,  he  assured  them,  that  he  should  feel  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  in  rendering  his  humble  abilities  to  their 
service.  (Cheers.)  He  said,  he  thought  the  Enghsb  farmers 
were  in  a  better  position  than  those  of  other  countries,  and 
that  they  had,  with  all  their  disadvantages,  advantages  which 
no  other  country  possessed.  He  advised  them  not  to  despair, 
but  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  exert  themselves  to 
their  utmost,  not  to  be  led  away  by  political  promises,  but 
endeavour  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  In  con- 
clusion, he  trusted  he  should  be  permitted  to  propose  a  toast. 
It  was  an  old  one,  one  of  the  oldea  time  : 

'•  The  spade,  the  fleece,  and  the  pail  • 
May  landlords  ever  flourish,  and  tenants  never  fail." 

Mr.  Geo.  Powell  said  he  rose  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
any  political  allusions,  or  of  remarking  upon  wnat  had  fallen 
from  the  preceding  gentlemen,  but  rather  with  the  intention 
to  offer  a  challenge  It  had  been  almost  said  that  the  agri- 
culturist of  this  country  was  inferior  to  any  other  class.  Now, 
the  exhibition  of  1851  was  approaching,  it  was  near  at  hand, 
and  he  had  no!:  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  country  would  there  stand  in  pre-eminence, 
before  those  of  other  nations,  while  our  mauuiacturers  would 
have  everything  to  learn  from  the  foreigner.  (Cheer-.) — The 
Chaibslan  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Pjomley  for  the 
obsei  vations  he  had  made,  which  satisfied  him  that  although 
he  was  a  scientific  man,  he  knew  but  little  wiih  regard  to 
farming.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  However,  he  had  spokeu 
honestly  and  conscientiously,  and  had  in  his  remarks  told  him 
(Sir  E.)  something  which  he  had  not  known  before,  viz.,  that  it 
was  not  always  to  the  price  which  an  article  obtained  in  the 
market  that  they  were  to  look  for  its  real  value.  In  thic 
respect,  as  in  many  others.  Dr.  Plomley's  remarks  were 
extremely  useful,  and  he  was  sure  they  must  all  feel  deeply 
indebted  to  him  for  them.  (Cheers.)  The  Chairman  then  pro- 
posed "  The  Press,"  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Hall  and 
Air.  Phippen.  Alter  wishing  them  all  good  ni.ht  and  success 
to  their  next  merry  meeting,  the  Chairman  left  the  room,  ana 
the  party  broke  up,  having  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER. 
Centsal  YoEKSHiaE,  Oct  31,— Afcer  some  years'  experience- 
of  the  dairy  and  sheep  farming  of  Dorsetshire,  it  has  been  my 
luck  to  emigi  ate  thus  far  North,  and  commence  a  fresh  novi-> 
ciate  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hannam,   at  Kirk  Deighion.     As  the 
change  from  Downs  and  Devons  to  Leicesters  and  short-horna 
is  not  more  striking  than  the  change  of  system  of  farm  manage- 
ment which  the  change  of  locality  has  presented  to  my  notico^ 
it  has  struck  me  that  the  record,  which  it  ia  my  intention  to 
make  of  the   practices  that  it  is  now  my  especial  province  to 
observe  and  study,  may  furnish  you  monthly  or  weekly,  as  the 
case  may  happen,  with  a  few  notes  of   farm    practice  and 
routine  work,  ttiat  may  be  acceptable  for  the  purpose   of  com«- 
parison  with  those  of  other  localities,   by  parties  who  take  an 
interest  in  such  matters.     Having  only  left  my  native  county 
about  the  middle  of  October,  my  observations  upon  the  doinga 
of  this   month  are  necessarily  imperfect   and  general.      Mfo. 
Hannam's  farm  is  about  450  acres,  250  of  which   are  arabla 
and  200  Grass,  capable  of  grazing  a  bullock  of  40  to  50  stones. 
The  Grass  land  is  strictly  devoted  to  feeding  cattle,  horses 
being  fed  in  yards  in  summer,  sheep  upon  seeds  and  Clover^ 
ttc.  ;  and  nosedives  are  now  bred,  or  dairy  stock  kept,  except  for 
family  use.    The  depreciation  of  price  of  lean  and  young  stocfc 
enables  the  grazier  to  buy  at  a  lower  figure  than  he  can  oreed. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  summer  fed  cattle  are  now  sold. 
There  are,  however,  30  upon  the  aftermath,  and  25  bu'docks 
and  heifers  are  now  tied  up,  and  are  doing  well  upon  Turnips 
and    chaff  ad  libitum,   and   7  lbs.  of  oilcaUe  each   per   diem. 
Forty  lean  heifers   are  already  bought  in,  to  run  over  the  old 
pastures,  and  con-^ume  straw  in  the  yards  during  the  winter. 
These  heifers,  by  bemg  well  kept  and  sheltered,  I  am  told,  will 
come  out  fat  from  the  pasture  very  early— say  end  of  July,  and 
frequently  fetch  a  better  price  than  those  which  are  fat  later 
in  the  summer.     The  Skap  Stock  is  now  upon  Turnips,  Rape^- 
&C-,  viz,,  112  Leicester  ewes  and  250  hogs  and  fat  sheep.     For 
the  feeding  sheep  Gardner's  cutter  is  used  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season.    The  ewes  have  had  a  month's  Rape  pre- 
vious to  being  puc  to  ram  a  fortnight  ago.    About  a  dozen 
shearliuj  rams  bred  by  Mr.  Hannam  have  been  sold  off  during 
the  last  month  at  fair  prices.     Pigs.— The  stock  of  pigs  is  very 
large,  and  I  need  not  add  also  good,  as  Mr.  H.'s  repute  as  a 
breeder  of  first-class  animals  of  the  celebrated  Yorkshire  breed 
is  well  known.     Mr.  H.  buys  foreign  Barley  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  this  stock,   as  his  own  Barley  is  generally  of  first- 
rate  quality  for  malting.    One  thousand  bushels  of  Barley,  itc.j 
were  consumed  last  year  by  pigs,  die,  in  the  manure  yards= 
Sows  have  finished  farrowing  for  this  season,  and  btores  and 
porkers  are  now  put  up  to   teed  upon  steamed  fooJ,   prepared 
by  a  very  convenient  apparatus  manufactured  by  Richmond 
and  Chandler,  Manchester.     ArahU  Land, — The  arable  lumi  is 
of  two  sorts — one-halt  thin,  hungry,   magnesian  hmestone ;  the 
other  strong  loam  and  sand.     One  hundred  acres  ot  this  has 
been  thoroughly  drained  by  Mr,  H.  ;    and  several  miLs   of 
fences  have  been  stabbed  and  trees  eradicated.     The  enclosures 
now  run  from  10  to  20  acres,  and  have  low  hedges,   which   are 
plashed  twice  a  year.     The  system  ad^ipted  is  the  alternate  one 
of  green  and  grain  crop.     Upun  the  limestone  the  green  crop  is 
consumed  upon  the  land  with   oilcake   or  grain.     Upon   the 
stronger  soil  a  portion  of  the  green  cfop  is  mown,  and  half  the 
Turnips,  <tc.,  are  consumed  in  the  yards.     The  whole  of  the 
manure  made  by  horses,  pigs,   aud  feeding  and   store   caitlo 
consuming  roots,  corn,  and  cake,  is  applied  to  green  crops — 
Turnips,  young  seeds,  and  Clocers  ;  lo  to  16  carts,  2  cwt.  of 
guano,  and  2  bushels  of  dissolved  bones,  per  acre,  for  Swedes  ; 
and  10  carts  and  2  cwt.  of  guauo  for  white  Turnips.    For  grain 
crops,   on  the  limestone   land,    2  cwt.  of  guano  is  a:)ded  for 
Wheat  upon  seeds,  after  the  seeds  have  been  depa--tured  ;  and 
also  for  Barley,  where  Turnips  are  eaten  on  the  sauie  dressing. 
On    the    stronger   land,   when    the   green  crop  is   taken   off, 
3  cwt.   of  guauo  is  used  ;  and,  when  consumed  on  the  land, 
2  c-vt.  of  guano  is  used  for  the  next  crop  of  Barley  or  Wheat. 
Work  of  t/ie  Moiith. — The   weather  has   been   most  propitious 
since  harvest  for  farm  work.     Six  acres  of  Rye  and  Tares  for 
early  seed  for  sheep  ;  2  acres  of  early  Tares  for  mowing  have 
been  sown  five  or  six  weeks  upon  Wnea-  stubble,  and  will  be 
followed  by  white  Turnips  ;  20  acres  of  stubbie  for  Swedes,  Po- 
tatoes, ifcc,  have  been  ploughed  thin,  harrowed,  dragged,  and 
cleaned  of  Couch  Grass  in  the  interval  between  harvest  and. 
seed  time.     Potatoes  have  been  harvested.     The  white   Pota- 
toes  (Regents)   are  comparatively  sound  ;  the  red  (Irish  cups) 
are  much  diseased.    Wheat  suwing  is  all  over.    The  poor  lime- 
stone it   is  usual  to  sow  about  this  time,   and  after  rain  has 
consol.daied  the  thin  arid  soil.    6j  acrts  of  pastured  seeds  and 
Ciover  stubbie  have  been  ploughed  and  furrow-pressed  by  four 
ploughs,  made  by  Busby,  and  two  two-row  pressers,  by  Orosa- 
kill.  which  do  the  work  in  a  beautiful  manner,  aud  shine,  es- 
pecially in  comparison  with  other  prt-ssers  ot  vikage   m'alie. 
This  mode  of  preparing  the  seed-bed  makes  an  even,  level,  and 
solia  root-hold  tor  the  plane,  ensures  even  germination,  aud 
prevents,  on  light  soils,  the  roots  fiom  being  turned  out  by  the 
frost ;  for  this  cause  it  is  preferred  to  drilling.     10  acres  of  Po- 
tato and  Rape  land  have  also  been  sown  with  Wheat.    Six  ions 
of  guano  have  been  emj-loyed  upon  the  Wheat  crop,  all  being 
dre=sed  except  one  field  of  good  laud  (7  acres)  whicu  wao  seed 
pasture  of  great  luxuriance,  and  24  bushels  or  seed  per  acre 
have  been  sown.     Very  Uitle  threshing,   excepi.  for  seed,  has 
been   done  yet  upon  tue  farm,   the  straw  bemg  reserved  lor 
winter.     The  crops  here  have  been  much  damaged  by  windj 
hence  the  jield  is  said  to  be  deficient.     Manure-making  is  now 
beginnmg  in  earnest  since  cattle  have  cjme  into  the  houses. 
The  buddings  are  all  spouted  whh.  iron,  and  no  waste  from 
washing  occurs,  the  surplus  liquid  lunuing  into  a  tank,  whence 
it  is  puujped  over  the  manure-heap,  wtiich  consequently  never 
requires  ttu-niug  upon  the  Couch,  or  after  it  is  caited  out.   The 
excess  of  hquid  is  carted  out  at  proper  seasons,  aud  when  not 
wanted  for  this  purpose,  runs  by  a  drain  at  the  top  of  the  tank 
into  a  large  shallow  pit  or  excavation,  where  weeds,  earth,  and 
rubbish  of  all  sorts  are  thrown.    In  this  there  is  a  mass  of 
stubble,    weeds,    animal    matter,    sawdust,    bedge-clippings. 
Thistles,  Netties,  »tc,,  at  present,  whiun,  by  the  ac.ion  ot  the 
liquid  upon  them,  have  become  since  harvest  a  dark,  unctuous, 
aud  lich  manure.     Mr.  M.  calculates  to  make  at   least  100 
loado  of  manure  each  winter  fi  om  these  waste  materials,  by  the 
aid  of  the  tank  and  this  cacchpit.     Seven  acres  of  meadow 
land  and  5  acres  of  pasture  have  been  manured  this  season 
already.     Team-work  —  of  wnich  we  have  this  month  had, 
carting  Potatoes,  Turnips,  guano,  oilcake,  itc. — is  done  on  the 
single-horse  care  system;  CrosskiU's  are  u-ed,  aud  pair-horse 
ploughs  only.     Boys  are  employed  to  plough,   and,  certam^y, 
under  the  eye  of  the  foreman  and  first  ploughman  (such  is  the 
use  of  first-rate  implements)  they  make  most  excellent  work. 
All  the  ploughs  being  set  to  one  depth  aud  width  ot  lurrow^. 
when  the  ridge  is  6ec  by  the  foreman,  the  work  of  one  plough 
cannot  be  dstinguished  from  tha-,  of  another.    A  boy  li  jea::^ 
uld  and  a  pair  of  horses  is  a  difftretit  cost  fiom  two  men  aud 
four  or  five  horses,  which  we  see  in  mauy  disaiuts  engaged 
upon  the  operation.    Labourers. — It  has  struck  me  that  the 
ivorkmen  of  this  county  are  superior  in  skill  10  thooe  we  geue^ 
rally  meet  with  in  the  south.    Neatuesa  and  quickness  in  their 
work  (vritness  ploughing,  thatching,  staeking,  .tc.)  seems  a 
characteristic  j  hence  their  higher  rate  of  wages  is  not  all  loss 
to  the  northern  farmer.     Steady  nands  are  weU  emjjlujed  here, 
though  wages,  I  am  told,  are  lower  than  before  recent  legislaw 
tive  coauges— lus.  and  lis    per  week  is  p^id  now,   where  12^., 
and  lis.  were  usually  the  wages  per  week.     What  wUl  our- 
cidtr  drinkers  say  to  the  fact  that  a  dozen  male  labjurers  aud. 
servants  employed  on  this  farm  do  not  spend  on  the  average 
■6d.  per  week  each  in  ale  or  other  hquor.    iJor  is  an^  liquor  al- 
lowed them  during  work,  except  in  harvest  and  hay-time,  aud! 
then  only  from  two  to  three  pints  a  day.     Women  are  very  in- 
dustrious in  field  work ;  they  are  employed  now  in  barn-work. 
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pulling  and  cleanin-TarDips,  &c.-wages8(?.  and  IQd.,  and  for 
Potato  eatberinff,  Is.  per  diem.   J.  S. 

DoBSET  Faem  ;\-b«  a -Since  last  report  we  have  had  very 
fine  weather,  and  now  Wheat  sowing  la  nearly  done  and  the 
first  sowings  are  up  and  looking  extremely  well.  Vetches  and 
Other  wiuter  green  crops  are  also  promising  well  and  the 
pastures  are  6till  growing,  and  late  Turnips  wiU  be  a  good 
croD  as  well  as  the  early  sorts.  Our  sheep  are  all  eating  Tur- 
nins  hein''  folded  on  the  ground  after  two-thirds  ot  the  roots 
are  carried  off  for  the  cattle,  "ff  e  do  not  carry  off  the  tops,  bat 
rut  them  off  as  well  as  the  fibrous  routs,  on  the  land,  aud  the 
eheep  coming  after,  eat  all  up.  ^Ye  have  still  a  little  Wheat  to 
sow  after  Turnips  and  also  after  Mangold;  but  we  shall  not 
think  ourselves  too  late  if  we  have  in  all  our  winter  Wheat  this 
month,  and  then  we  shall  sow  a  little  spring  Wheat  after  that. 
"We  are  still  storing  Mangold,  of  which  we  grow  about  21  acres; 
some  we  put  in  a  house,  and  the  rest  lie  in  a  line,  about  7  feet 
wide  and  as  high  as  they  will  lie  on  thera^elves  without  any 
support  and  then  we  cover  them  with  loose  straw,  and  afcer 
that  thatch  them  with  Wheat-straw,  «hich  is  tied  up  as  it 
comes  from  the  machine,  which  sends  the  straw  out  as  straight 
as  when  it  is  put  in.  and  saves  a  good  deal  of  labour  in  pre- 

■  paring  tb&tch.  We  have  sometimes  set  up  hurdles,  6  feet  apart, 
and  stored  the  Mangold  between  them,  but  we  have  found 
them  keep  as  well  in  a  single  heap,  and  are  also  less  expensive 
to  secure.  We  have  sometimes  Imd  the  tops  cut  off  when  we 
took  thern  up,  but  3S  they  are  often  cut  too  close,  which  causes 
the  root  to  rot,  we  have  them  all  twisted  off  now.  Our  work  is 
ploughing  for  Wheat  vthen  we  have  the  Turnips  off,  and 
ploughing  and  otherwise  preparing  the  land  for  next  root-crop, 
and  "driving  out  dung  and  collecting  other  materials  for  ma- 
nure. O.  S. 

Lammebmuib.  Sheep  Faeh,  Nov.  5.— The  month  of  October, 
though  seasonably  good,  has,  especially  towards  the  end,  re- 
icinded  us  of  the  near  approach  of  winter.  The  bathiog  of  the 
sheep,  which  we  expect  to  finish  this  day,  has  kept  our  shep- 
herds very  busy  during  the  past  fortnight.  The  bath  we  use  is 
a  preparation  of  rough  turpentine,  grease,  butter,  and  some 
etce'eras,  the  names  of  which  the  maker  keeps  to  himself. 
"When  poured  upon  the  sheep,  it  is  very  much  of  ihe  consistency 
and  colour  of  butter-milk.  It  has  this  advaotaKC  over  most 
bathing  and  dipping  preparations,  that,  besides  killing  all 
vermin,  keeping  the  wool  very  white,  and  materially  increasing 
the  weight,  ic  does  not  readily  wash  off  by  heavy  rains  coming 

-  immediately  after  the  sheep  have  been  baihed.  and  before  the 
preparaiion  has  had  time  fully  to  perform  its  duties.  Our  nest 
work  will  be,  putting  jackets  upon  the  hogs.  As  these  graze 
among  the  ewes,  this  must  be  finished  before  the  22d  prox.,  to 
prevent  all  unnecessary  disturbance  after  the  tups  are  put  to 
the  ewes  at  that  date.  The  rams  are  at  present  confined  in  a 
email  inclosure,  where  they  daily  receive  as  many  Turnips  as 
they  can  eat.  Our  cast  sheep  are  now  all  disposed  of  and 
away.  Hill  stock,  in  the  Lammermuirs,  generally  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  at  this  date— above  anaverage,  we  would  say. 

,  This  is  the  result  of  the  past  fine  summer.  Our  wet  hills  al- 
ways graze  b-st  in  a  dry  season.  Ploughing  of  Oat-stubbles 
for'Turnips  is  half  finished.  Any  summer-made  manure  has 
been  carted  to,  and  spread  on  these  previous  to  being  ploughed. 
The  cows  and  calving  heifers  receive  Oat-straw  at  night,  and 
are  let  out  to  Grass  during  the  day.  The  calves  are  getting 
Turnips  at  night.  The  Oats  at  present  being  threshed  out,  are 
made  into  meal  for  th?  shepherds,  whose  wages  are  paid  at 
this  time.  A  JjaraTneitmiir  Fai-mer. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

BoJTEB  :  J  G.  You  must  crush  them  in  a  mill  for  the  purpose, 
before  adding  sulphuric  acid;  and  then  a  few  weeks  before 
using  them  in  the  land,  lay  them  down  on  a  floor  of  clay, 
surrounded  with  a  clay  rim,  and  wet  them  thoroughly  with 
water,  then  pour  over  them  about  one-third  their  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid,  stir  about  and  put  up  the  heap,  and  cover  it 
over  with  dry  turf  ashes,  and  leave  it  for  a  fortnight,  tlien 
break  down  the  heap,  and  mix  ■with  the  ashes. 
Capital  :  £  T-  See  Schemes  of  Cultivation  for  Small  Farms, 
at  piiges  9,  58,  '290,  311,  361,  830,  in  our  volume  for  1817.  The 
Bchirme  at  p.  311  will  perhaps  the  nearest  meet  your  circum- 
stances  ;  the  capital  indicated  is  101.  10s.  per  acre.  Fuller, 
hereafctr. 
.  Cattle  :  O^^istant  Reader.  Give  them  a  mouthful  of  hay  the  first 
thing  till  the  Turnips  are  cut,  tben^ive  them  40  lbs.  of  Tur- 
nips each.  At  10  a.m.,  give  them  half  their  chdffand  Linseed, 
say  4  or  5  lbs.  of  chaff,  with  2  lbs.  of  Bean-meal,  and  1  lb.  of 
Linsetd.  At  1  p.m  ,  trive  them  30  lbs.  of  Turnips,  at  4  another 
quantity  of  chaff  with  meal,  and  at  6  or  7,  40  or  50  lbs.  of  cut 
Turnips. 

Cattle  attacked  with  Disease  in  the  Lungs:  Constant 
Meader.  Moderate  bleeding,  powerful  bli>ter3  to  the  sides, 
with  fietons  in  the  brisket,  and  strong  sedatives  internally. 
The  treatment  of  plero-pneumonia  is  given  in  a  former 
Kumber  of  this  Paper.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  work  that 
particu'arly  trea's  of  the  disease,  but  there  have  been  several 
essajs  on  the  disease  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural S   ciety  of  England.    W.  C.  S. 

Cattle  Pcmfkins  :  An  Old  Suhscriher  h^s&  quantity,  and  wishes 
to  know  how  to  preserve  it  Irom  frost,  and  how  to  use  it  as 
food  lor  cattle  or  sheep,  "Weare  entirely  unacquainted  with  it. 

{jB.v&.vi  ;  Syfvatius.  'Ihe  American  Chums  are  made  large 
enooih  lor  20  lbs.  of  butter,  we  believe  :  they  are  certainly 
economical  of  time.  The  common  barrel  churn  gives  as  satis- 
fiiCior  an  agitation  to  the  cream  as  any,  and  for  large  quan- 
tities of  tmtier  we  should  employ  it. 

CoABSE  Grass  :  Este.  It  will  be  improved  by  a  heavy  dressing 
of  wo  d-ashes.  bait  may  be  an  improvement  also,  and  2cwt. 
per  acre  wherever  the  land  is  heavy,  up  to  4  or  5  cwt.  per  acre 
on  light  soils,  are  a  reasonable  appiicadon.  Apply  these 
manures  in  February  or  March.  If  jou  sow  Clover  seed  you 
muBt  dress  me  land  heavify  wiih  some  earthen  compost  first, 
and  harrow  heavily.  As  regards  your  gravelly  subsoil,  we 
suppose  the  main  drain  vfiU  be  safe  enough  at  5  lett  deep, 
b  "h  from  tlm  roots  and  from  slips  in  the  gravel,  provided  the 
tiles  be  laid  propc-rh  at  first. 

Common  LA^D:  J  F.  Plough  one  half  of  it  now,  and  sow  it  to 
Oa»9  in  Epiiug.  Break  op  the  other  half  iu  February  and 
Maich  by  paring  and  burning,  and  you  will  be  able  to  brioj; 
ii  to  a  tine  ebough  tilth  for  Turnips,  part  of  which  you  may 
feed  t'ff  Hod  part  carry  for  cattle  in  boxes  or  stalls  to  be  lit- 
tered and  fed  witn  the  <»at  straw  and  them;  and  so  you 
get  a'  once  into  the  system  of  alternate  husbandry.  T.  Keir 
Shoit  has  a  sixpenny  book  on  the  cultivation  of  Flax.  Apply 
to  wTQy  bookseller. 

Dbill:  W  D  C.  a  number  of  small  drills  for  sowing  either 
loinips,  corn,  or  Mangold  Wurzel  seeds  are  in  existence. 
They  are  all  upon  the  principle  of  the  home  made  drill 
recummendtd  at  page  589,  1849,  by  Mr.  TuL-kett. 

Fabm  lioBSEs:  G  S.  Keeping  them  in  stables  answers  best  for 
ordiniir.s  larm  work.  Where  ihei  e  is  a  great  deal  of  hauling 
and  night  woik,  as  there  is  on  farms  near  London,  to  keep 
them  m  }ard>  has  been  found  to  answer  well. 

FouD  FOE  .^heep:  a  Sttbia-iber.  Peas,  Beans,  Barley,  oilcake,  and 
Oats.  Cumniei  ce  wi  h  half  a  pint,  or  les",  of  the  former,  or 
bal  a  pound  of  oii-cake,  anti  increase  up  to  as  much  as  3 
quarters  ot  a  pouud  of  atty  ■  f  them.  ThEy  are  named  in  the 
order  of  their  excellence  in  our  estimatioD. 

Gdano  advertised  at  51.  PEE  TON :  A  Stib-criber,  hut  not  a 
Farmer.  "Company's  Guano  (coocentratedj  It.  per  ton  ;  ditto 
diiio,  '2d  quality,  3(.  per  ton."  All  we  can  say  is— Don't  buy 
th»fm, 

Impkoveiont  of  CniLS  Soils  :  W  C  J.  In  some  localities,  to 
cbaik  duwn  iabd  is  an  improvement,  in  others  it  is  not.  And 
*D  It  ic  probable  that  the  result  is-owing  to  the  presence  or 
fibeence  uf  some  element,  such  as  pbosphorub,  in  tbe  chalk 
added,  which  could  be  applied  more  cheaply  otherwise.    If 


your  land  is  very  light,  and  you  have  a  chalk  marl  at  hand, 
a  dressing  of  that  previous  to  tbe  application  of  guano  might  : 
t,e  beneficial.      For  a  crop  of  Swedes,  try  guano  and  super-  I 
phosphate.     Feed  them  off  on  thin  land  with  sheep  ;  that  is  I 
the  test  plan  of  improvement. 

LTiTE  :  JB  B.  Apply  about  5  tons  of  lime  shells  per  imperial 
acre  now,  letting  them  slake  first,  and  then  spreading  them 
and  ploughing  them  in  with  a  shallow  furrow. 

Linseed  :  B  M.  Boil  2  lbs.  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  throw  it 
over  the  hay  chaff  the  cow  is  to  eat.  Mr.  Rogers'  peat-char- 
coal  i?  to  be  had  in  London,  we  believe  ;  he  should  advertise 
if  he  wishes  it  sold. 

SIanubes  for  "Wheat:  R  S.  "We  have  to  apologise  for  the 
delay  of  this  answer.  We  would  add  the  turf  ashes  and  the 
Rape-cake  in  autumn,  atid  apply  the  guano  in  spring.  32s. 
per  acre  will  purchase  rather  more  than  2  cwt.  of  the  former 
and  2  cwt.  of  the  latter  per  acre,  and  that  is  the  way  in 
which  we  should  spend  it. 

Maesh  Plants:  WD  C.  "We  may  possibly  assist  you  by  pub- 
lishing  your  question  :  Can  any  one  name  any  edible  root, 
pul-e,"or  Grass  which  will  grow  well  on  a  strip  of  land  lying 
by  the  side  of  a  river,  and  frequently  overflowed  ? 

Mildew  :  E  S  Poioer,  The  specimen  of  Wheat  in  the  straw  with 
which  you  have  favoured  us  has  suffered  from  the  common 
form  of  mildew,  which  is  apt  to  appear  on  late  crops  in  moist 
seasons.  The  only  remedies  are  such  good  cultivation  and 
early  sowing  as  will  hasten  harvest  time.  Any  thing  which  tends 
to  a'luxoriant  growth  of  straw,  such  as  rich  putrescent  ma- 
nures and  moist  weather,  as  it  delays  the  ripening  of  the 
crop,  increases  the  chance  of  injury  by  mildew;  anything 
which  hastens  harvest  time  diminishes  this  chance.  I  c  might 
be  well  to  change  the  seed  ;  and  the  application  of  common 
salt  as  a  top  dressing  in  spring  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  cwt.  per 
imperial  acre,  is  said  to  be  a  good  thing. 

Peat  Chaeco.!!,  :  A  SuhscrVyer.  Apply  to  any  bookseller  for 
Mr.  Jasper  Rogers'  pamphlet.  Some  of  his  pamphlets  are 
published  by  Etfingham  Wilson,  11,  Royal  Exchange,  London, 

Pigeons  :  P  T  O.  A  work  on  birds,  in  which  domestic  pigeons 
are  to  be  comprised,  is  likely  to  be  published  soon  by  Mr. 
Murray.  We  cannot,  of  course,  forestall  here  any  informa- 
tion that  it  may  contain. 

SnrELDEAEES  ;  Chanticleer.  We  do  not  quite  understand  what 
vou  mean  by  young  shieldrakes  in  November.  There  are 
now  the  adult  birds  and  the  birds  of  the  year,  but  none 
which  a  breeder  of  water-fowl  would  call  **the  young  "as 
your  question  seems  to  imply.  Chopped  mutton  or  beef  in 
moderation  will  do  them  no  harm  ;  bullock's  liver  is  often 
convenient  to  give  to  birds  which  require  animal  food;  but 
let  the  gardener's  boy  try  what  supply  he  can  afford,  by 
digging  for  earth-worms  and  searching  for  snails. 

Steam  Boiler,  6r,c.  :  Ti/ro.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Richmond  and 
Chandler,  Salford. 

*..*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot  be 
"answered  till  the  following  week. 


choicest  make  4?,  A  tolerable  clearance  is  effected.  The 
supply  of  Sheep,  although  not  large,  is  about  as  usual  this  time 
of  year  ;  the  demand  is  not  large,  and  quotations  remain  un- 
altered. Calves  are  a  more  cheerful  trade,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  make  4s.  of  a  choice  one.  From  Holiaud  and  Germany 
there  are  418  Beasts,  850  Sheep,  118  Calves,  and  15  Pigs  ;  350 
Beasts  from  the  northern  and  midland ;  aud  92  Milch  Cows 
from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.        ...  3    8  to  4 

Best  Short-borns  3    6  —  3 

2d  quality  Beasts  2     S  —  3 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       ...  3  10— 4 

Ditto  Shorn! 


8  —  8  -2  i 


Best  LoQg-woola  .3    6  to  3    8 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Ewes  &,  2d  quality  2 
Ditto  Shorn       ...     . 

Lambs 

Calves 3 

Piga      3 


Beasts,  103i  :  Sheep  and  Lambs,  4700  ;  Calves,  251 ; 


0—4    0 
0  —  4    0 

Pigs,  480, 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  16, 
Vegetahles  are  abundantly  supplied,  and  so  are  Hothouse 
Grapes.  Pine-apples  are  scarcer.  Oranges  and  Lemons  are 
snflBcient  for  the  demand.  Plums  and  Pears  are  still  received 
from  the  Continent.  Filberts  are  dearer.  Carrots  and  Turnips 
are  good  in  quality,  and  so  are  Potavoee,  Lettuces  and  other 
salading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Mushrooms  are  still 
dear.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Camellias, 
Fuchsias,  Mignonette,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Biguonia  venusta, 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Roses. 

FRCITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  43  to  63       l  Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  26 
Grapes.hothouse,  p.  lb.,2sto5s     Pommegranates,  each,3dto6d 


Portugal,  p.  lb.,  8d  to  Is 
Plums,  p.  punnet,  Is  to  25  6d 
Pears,  per  doz,.  Is  to  3s 

—  per  half  sieve,  6s  to  15s 
Apples, dessert, p.beh,3s6d  to  8s 

—  kitchen,  do.,  3a  ed  to  6s 
Oranges,  per  doz,^  9d  to  2s 

—  per  100,  63  to  10s 


Brussels  Sprouts,  per  hf.  sieve. 

Is  6d  to  2s 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Greens,  p.  doz.bun.,ls6d  to  2s6d 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  4s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50s  to  8O3 
.—    per  cwt.,  2s  t>d  to  4s 
—    per  bush..  Is  6d  to  23  Gd 
Turnips,  p.  1'-' bundles,  Is  to  2b 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Cucnmbers.  each,  6d  to  Is 
Radishes,  per  doz..  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Leeks,  per  btmch,  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Cari^>tB,  per  doz.,  2s  to  Ss 
Tomatoes,  p.  punnet,  6d  tola 
Spinach, p.half5ieve.6d  to  Is 
Onions,  p.  btmch,  4d  to  6d 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  48 


VEGETABLES. 


AimoQUs,  per  peck, 

—  sweet,  per  lb,,  2s  to  8s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  l?s  to  24a 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  p.  bash.,  203 

to  22  s 
—  BraziL  p.  bsh.,  125  to  14s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs,,  60s  to  658 


Shallots,  per  lb„  6d  to  8d 
GarUc,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  p.  half 

sieve,  Is  6d  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  p.  score,  la 

—  Cos,  p.  score,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Small  Salads,  p.  punn,2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl..  Is  to  48 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot,.  Is  to  2s  6d 

—  per  bushel,  5s  to  73 
Fennei,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  Sd 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  Is  to  2s 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercres6,p.l2bimch.,  6dto9d 


HOPS.— FaiDAY,  Nov.  15. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and    Smith  report   that  fine    coloured 
Hops  continue  in  demand  at  full  prices  ;  inferior  sorts  not  so 
much  sought  after. 


HAT. — Per  Load  of  86  Trusaea. 
SsnTHFiELD,  Nov.  14, 

72s  to  76s  1  Clover      

60        70      Second  cut     ... 
55        65      Straw      


Prime  Meadow  Hay 

Inferior  ditto 

Rowen    

New  Hay       —        —    1 

Cumberland  Market,  Nov.  14. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to7Gs  ,  Inferior 


Inferior  ditto.. 

Nen  Hay 

Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


50 


65 


New  Clover 
Straw 


70i3  to  SOs 
63  72 
22        25 

,  COOFEB. 

65Bto  72s 


,.78        84    I 

WHITECHAPEt»   Nov.  14. 

,  683  to  72s  j  New  Clover  . 
.  —  —  Inferior  ditto. 
.  65  68  Straw  ...  , 
.73         84    1 


J08BUA  BaE£B. 


22 


25 


SMIIUFIELD,  MoNDAi,  Nov.  11. 
There  is  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  Beasts, 
and,  in  consequence,  trade  is  better  for  ail  kinds.  A  few 
choice  things  have  nearly  reached  4s.  The  number  uf  Sheep  is 
very  small,  so  also  is  the  demand  ;  however,  on  the  average, 
better  prices  are  realised.  Trade  is  better  for  Calves,  the 
number  being  smalL  From  Holland  and  Germany  we  have 
797  Beasts,  4180  Sheep,  Q6  Calves,  and  60  Pigs;  from  Scot- 
land, 100  Beasts  ;  and  23(jO  from  the  northern  and  midland 
counties. 


Per  at.  of  3  Iba.— s    d       s 

a 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs s 

dad 

Best  Scots,  Here- 

Best  Long-wools  .  3 

4  to8    8 

fords,  itc.        ...  3    8  to  3 

10 

Ditto  Shorn       ...     . 

.    —    ... 

Best   Short-horas  3     6  —  8 

8 

Ewes  <S:  2d  quality  3 

8  —  8    2 

■2d  quaUtj  Beasts  2     8  —  3 

2 

Ditto  Shorn       ...     . 

.    —    ... 

Beet  Downs   and 

Lambs         

.    —    ... 

Half-breds      ...  3  10  —  4 

2 

Calves 2 

8  — 3  10 

Ditto  Shorn        —    . 

PiK*      8 

0  —  4     0 

Beasts,  3744 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  25,510  ;  Calves,  149  ;  Pigs,  380. 
Fbidai,  Nov.  15. 
The  namber  of  Beasta  is  a  fair  average  ;  good  ones  are  fully 
as   much  in  demand  as  on  Monday ;    indeed,  many  of  the 


COAL  MARKET.— Feioai,  Nov.  15. 
Eden  Main,  15i.  6d.  ;  Wallsend  Haswell,  168.  3a.;  'Walls- 
end  Lambton,  los.  9d.  ;    Wallsend  Stewart's,  16s.:    Wallsend 
Tees,  X6s. — Ships  at  marked,  172. 

POTATOES.— SoDTHWAEK,  Uor.  11. 
The  Committee  report  that  the  market  is  well  supplied  from 
Yorkshire  and  Scotland,  bnt  nothing  from  tbe  Continent; 
trade  is  heavy,  which  has  compelled  salesmen  to  accept  of  our 
lowest  quotations  in  some  instances,  as  it  is  only  with  some 
few  superior  lots  the  highest  quotations  have  bf  en  realised. 
Present  piices  ;— York  Regrents,  per  ton,  70s.  to  SOs.  j  Scotct 
do.,  SOs.  to  60s  ;  Wisbeach  and  Cambridgeshire  do.,  603.  to  65s, 

M.illK  LANE. 
Monday,  Nov.  11.— The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land, 
carriage  samples  to  this  morning's  market  was  again  small, 
which  enabled  facors  to  realise  at  the  terms  of  this  day 
se'cnight.  Foreign  met  a  more  general  demand,  and  a  fair 
business  was  done  at  Friday's  prices. — Fine  malting  Barley 
meets  a  good  inquiry  at  an  improvement  of  Is.  per  qr. ;  late 
prices  are  also  more  freely  paid  for  grinding  and  foreign 
qualities. — In  the  value  of  Beans  there  is  no  alteration. — White 
Peas  are  rather  more  inquired  after  and  tbe  turn  dearer  ; 
other  descriptions  are  unaltered. — Oats  meet  an  improved  de- 
mand, at  rather  better  prices. 

Per   IjIPEElAL   QtJAETEE.  S 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  i  Suffolk  ...White  13 — 46  Red 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...ditto  43 — i8  Red 

—  —       Talavera  46— 5v 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York. ..White     — 

—  Foreign  34 — -50 

Barlcy.grind.it  distil, 22s to 3iJs...Chev.  i7— 30 

—  Foreign. ...Grinding  and  distilling  17— 2s 
Oats,  Esses  and  Suffolk  — 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  20 — 23 

—  Irish  Potato  L6— 2u 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  18—22 

Rye  25—27 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Uazagan 2Dsto27s Tick  26—28  Barrow 

—  Pigeon    27s  —  326. ..Winds      —      Loogpod 

— •    Foreign Small  24 — 34  Eg\ptian;j"-' — ; 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  26— 28  SuSulk.. 

—  Maple 30s  to  3l8 Grej  26 — -jS  Foreign 

Maize White  25—28  TeUow.. 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack  3^ 

—  Suffolk ditto]29— 36  Norfolk 

—  Foreign  per  barrelllS- 241  Per  sack 

Feidat,  Nov.  15. — The  arrivals  of  all  grain  since  Monday 

have  been  moderate.  To-day's  market  was  fairly  attended, 
and  more  disposition  to  purchase  Wheat  was  general,  at  prices 
which  of  late  were  unobtainable.  —  Malting  and  distilling 
Barley  is  in  demand,  at  an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr. ;  grinding 
the  turn  dearer. — Peas  and  Beans  are  fully  as  dear. — Oats  are 
a  tree  sale,  at  an  advance  of  6d.  per  qr. — Flour  meets  an  im- 
proved inquiry  at  our  quotations. — Floating  cargoes  of  Wheat 
have  been  less  freely  taken  at  late  prices,  hut  the  demand  im- 
proved at  the  close, 

AEEIVALS  THIS  WEEK. 


Red  

Malting 
Maltiiig 

Feed  .. 
Feed  .. 
Feed  .. 
t^oreign 


s. 
38— 4S 

—12 


34—27 
20—24 

19—21 
14—17 
15—18 


26—28 


27—80 
21— S2 
24—28 

29—36 
29—34 


English  ... 

Irish    

Foreign  ... 
Impeeial 
Ayeeaoes. 

Oct.      5 

12  

19 

26 

2 

9 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
2260 

3500 
Wheat. 


Nov. 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
2740 

2010 
Baelet. 


42s  2ii 
41    2 
39  10 

39  9 

40  2 
40    S 


40     7 


24s  5<j 
24  2 
24  3 
24  0 
24  1 
24    4 


24    2 


16  10 


25    8 


29    3 


Aggreg.  Aver. 

Duties  on  Fo. 

reign  Grain 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks '  Com  Averages. 
Peices.     Oct.  6.  Oct.  12.  Oct.  19.  Oct.  26.  Nov.  2.   Not.  5, 


Oats. 


Oats. 
Qra. 
720 
2950 
2350 
ST£. 


Flonr. 
1930  sacks 


—  bris. 


IGj  Sd 

17  1 

16  7 

16  8 

17  3 
17  0 


265  7d 

25  8 

26  7 
■IS  1 
23  6 
26  7 


Beaks. 


29<  6d 
29  6 
29    7 

28  10 

29  1 
29    0 


Feu, 


31s  3<i 
29    7 

29  5 

30  6 
29  2 
29  11 


30     0 


42s  2<J— 

41     2 

40     5 

40     2 

39  10 

39     9 

SEEDS.. 

Canary, per  qr 46sto  dOs 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...29  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  44 
Clover,  red,  p.  cwt — —        — 

—  — foreign, do. —        — 

—  white,  do —        — 

—  — foreign.do. —        — 


-Nov  11. 

Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...143—  205 

Mustard,  white,p.bash..4  —   $ 

—  brown  do 7—10 

Rape,  per  las  t    241.— 2«. 

Cakes,  Lind3eed,p.l000...8I.15a 

—  —  foreign, p.ton,6r.l5s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.,  K.lTs 
Tares,  per  bush...  3j  Od— -5s  6d 


LrvESPOOL.  Feidat,  Nov.  S. — We  have  had  few  arrivals  of 
English,  Irish,  or  foreign  grain  since  oar  last  report ;  bnt  of 
Flour,  from  the  American  States  and  Canada,  the  importis 
again  liberal.  At  our  market  this  morning  the  trade  for 
Wheat  of  all  descriptions  manifested  the  same  languid  appear^ 
ance  as  of  late;  of  course  the  transaction;*  were  very  incon- 
siderable, and  the  last  quotations  hardly  sustained.  Flour 
was  the  most  attactive  article  of  sale,  aod  met  a  fair  demand. 
Barley,  Malt,  Beans,  and  Peas,  upon  a  slow  limited  scale,  re- 
maiued  unaltered  in  value.  Good  mealing  Oats,  being  in  short 
supply,  were  quite  as  dear  as  before.  Oaimeal  in  tolerable  re- 
quest at  previuus  rates.  Indian  Corn  commanding  more  atteo- 
tion  to-day,  holders  were  firm,  and  the  decline  above-mentioned 

was  partly  recovered. Tdesday,  Nov.  12. —  We  have  again 

to  report  a  very  limited  sale  tor  Eogllsh,  Irish,  and  foreign 
Wheat  of  all  dt  scriptions,  without  tbe  least  quotable  variation 
from  the  currency  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Flour  fully  main- 
tained late  prices.  Barley  and  Malt  moved  slowly  at  previous 
rales,  and  Beans  as  well  as  Peas  were  rather  easier  topurchasei 
Prime  new  mealing  Oats,  continuing  to  meet  a  fair  demand, 
were  ^d.  per  45  lbs.  dearer,  all  other  kiodd  remaining  dull  at 
former  rates.  Oatmeal  in  somewhat  improved  request,  good 
marks  of  new  realising  an  advance  of  Sd.  per  load,  Indian 
Corn  recovered  the  decline  of  Tuesday  last.  Present  prices: 
Wheat,  English  red,  per  70  lbs.,  5s.  7d.  to  6s.  3d. ;  white, 
6s.  Od.  to  63.  6d.  Barley,  Scotch  and  IriBh,  per  60  Ibe.,  2s.  lOd. 
to  3s.  2d.  Malt,  English,  per  qr.  pa'p,  50s.  to  558.  Oata, 
English  and  Scotch,  per  45  lbs.,  28.  9d.  to  3fl.  Od.  Beans, 
English,  per  qr.,  27s.  to  Sis.    Peas,  do.  do.,  29s.  to  32b. 
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lOYAL      AGRICULTURAL       COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER.— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Afiricultural 
College,  at  Cirencester,  haviufj  elected,  as  their  new  Principal, 
the  Rev.  John  Sayer  Hatgarth,  M.  A.,  intend,  after  the  en. 
suing  Christmas  Vacation,  to  receive  within  the  walls  of  the 
College,  Stu'ients  under  16  years  of  age.  A  limited  number  of 
Students  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  will  h<i  received  in 
commodious  boardio^-house  in  the  town  of  Cirencester,  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  a  resident  Master  or  Pro. 
fessor.  The  arrangement  respecting  Out-Students  above  the 
age  of  20  will  remain  as  heretofore. 

It  is  intended  to  provide  such  a  system  of  relicious  and  moral 
training,  as  well  as  of  ioatruction,  both  agricultural  and 
general,  as  may  be  adapted  to  the  variou**  ages  of  the  Students. 
Further  particulars  respecting  terms,  &c.,  will  appear  in  a  few 
days,  or  they  may  be  learnt  on  application  to  the  Principal 
Letter's  to  be  addressed,  Rev.  J.  S,  Hatgaeth,  Rodmai'ton, 
Cirencester. 


7^5 


ROYAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
AND  IMPHO\^EMENT  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  FHX 
IN  IRELAND— The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Society  will 
Sake  place  on  FRIDAY,  the  29th  inst.,  at  12  o'clock,  to  leceive 
the  AnQual  Report  of  the  Oomniittee,  to  elect  Office-bearers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  transact  such  other  business  as 
may  be  brought  forward. 

(By  order)       James  Macadam,  Jan.,  Secretary. 
Commercial  Buildings,  Belfast,  Nov   12. 


THE   APPROACHING  COLD  WEATHER. 

THERMOMETERS  FOR  REGISTERING  THE 
EXTREMES  OF  HEAT  AND  COLD,  of  the  best  con- 
struction, 11.  Is.  and  18s.  ;  of  the  common  construction,  1.5s 
123.  6d.,  10s.,  7s.  6d.  Night  Thermometers  for  Regi.stering  Cold 
only,  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  6s.,  to  2s.  6d.  Thermometers  for  Ba'hs  or 
Brewing,  12s.  ed.,  Ids.,  7s-  6a.,  to  23.  6d.  Hotbed  Thermometers 
-to  1  feet  long,  2.53.,  20s.,  17s.  dd.  Steam-pressui  e  Gauges,  2{.  5s. 
and  2i.  2s.  Rain  Ganges,  from  10s.  Lactometers  for  showin" 
the  Quality  of  Milk,  Vvith  inslruclions  for  use,  153.,  123.  Gd." 
10s.,  73.  6d.,  53.  Hydrometers  for  trying  Sulphuric  Acid,  10s.' 
7s.  6(2.,  53.  Baromotere,  Microscopes,  Telescopes,  drawing 
Instruments,  &c. 

Henet  Bakee,  Instrument  Maker  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
'90,  Hatton-gardt-n,  London. 


FURZE  MACHINE. 

COTTAM  AND  HALLEN  have  now  brought  to  per- 
fection FIRCHILD'S  PATENT  FURZE  CUTTER  AND 
BRUISER,  for  the  preparing  of  Furze  tor  Feeding  Horses  and 
Cattle.  The  Machine  may  be  worked  by  horsepower,  and  will 
cut  and  bruise  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  per  hour  witTi  one 
horse,  a  man,  and  boy  ;  with  two  horses,  40  bushels  per  hour  • 
if  a  steam-engine,  in  proportion  to  the  pow.r  aoplied  The 
Machine  is  now  on  view  at  Cottam  and  Halien's,  No.  2 
Wmsley.street,  Oxford-Stl-eet,  where  every  other  description  of 
Agricultural  Machinery  may  be  seen. 


nrO    DEALERS    IN    ARTIFICIAL    MANURE.— 

-L  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  IRISH 
PEAT  CHARCOAL.  —  Letters,  poet-pnid,  stating  term.s,  com- 
mission, &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Amelioration  Society.  9,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall,  London 


rpHE  HIPPOPOTAMUS,  presented  to  the  Zoological 
-L  Society  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  exhibited  dtiily  at 
their  Gardens  in  the  Kegent's-parn,  from  11  to  4  o'clock. 
Visitors  desirous  of  seeing  tho  animal  in  the  water  are  recom- 
.mended  to  go  early.      Admission  Is.  ;  ou  Mondays,  ^d. 


THE  HUMAN  HAIR.— Of  the  numerous  Compounds 
constantly  announced  for  promoting  the  gro*Pth  or  re- 
production of  the  human  hair,  few  survive, even  in  name,  beyond 
a  very  limited  period,  whilst  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL, 
with  a  reputation  unparalleled,  is  sriil  on  the  increase  in 
public  estimation.  The  unprecedented  success  of  this  disco- 
very, either  in  preserving  the  Hair  in  its  original  strength  and 
beauty,  or  restoring  it  when  lost,  is  uaiversally  known  and 
appreciated;  and  is  recorded  by  testimonials  most  numerous 
in  themselves,  and  certified  by  ihe  highest  authorities.  It  has 
obtained  the  exclusive  patronage  of  Royalty,  not  ouly  as  re- 
gards our  own  Court,  but  those  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  From 
its  exquisite  purity  and  delicacy,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  hair  of  children,  even  of  the  most  tender  age,  and  is  in 
constant  use  in  the  nursery  of  Royalty,  and  by  the  families 
of  the  Nobility  and  Aristocracy.  Ic  is  alike  suited  tor  either 
sex,  and,  whether  employed  to  embellish  the  tresses  of  female 
beauty,  or  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  manly  grace  and  aspect, 
will  be  found  an  indispensable  auxiliary  tu  the  toiJet,  both  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Price  3s.  Gd.  and  7s.  ;  or  family  bottles 
(egual  to  four  small),  at  I0s.6rf. ;  and  double  that  size,  2ls. 

CAUTION. — On  the  wrapper  of  each  bottle  of  the  gendine 
article  are  these  words,  in  two  lines,  ''  ROWLAND'S  MACAS- 
SAR OIL.'*  Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden, 
Iiondon,  and  by  all  chemists  and  perfumers. 
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TAYLOR,  WALTON,  and  MABERLY, 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  TO  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

28,  UPPER  GOWEE-STREET,  and  27,  IVY  LANE, 
PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


PARLEY'S 
SCiENTIFSC     LIBRARY 

FOE  THE  USE  OF 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE   STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND  MECHANICS. 

It  is  tlie  purpose  of  tliis  Work  to  furnisli  a  Series  of  Ele- 
mentai7  Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public 
and  private  schools  ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been 
neglected,  or  whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early 
life  to  such  studies  ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these  little 
works  will  be  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas  as  possible  ;  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  pliln  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory, 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their 
simplest  butto  their  shortest  form. 


A  New  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  now  ready. 

A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lussons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufadent  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin- 
ciples. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  45.  Gd.,  cloth. 


II. 
New  Edition  (just  published), 

COMPANION 

TO  THE 

POPULAR     GEOMETRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
illustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  with  numerous  Cuts. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 
iPriGe  is,  6d.,  cloth. 


III. 

Third  Edition, 


APPETITE  AND  DIOESTION  IMPROVED. 

LEA  AND  PERRINS'  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SsUCE  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  Steaks, 
Ohopa,  ani  all  Roast  Meat  Gravies,  Fish,  Game,  Soup,  Curries, 
and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  properties  enables 
the  stomach  to  perfectly  digest  the  foofl. 

The  daily  use  of  this  aroinalic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  the 
best  safeguard  to  health. 

Sold  by  Ihe  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Perrins,  G,  Vere-street, 
.Oxford. street,  London,  and  CS,  Broad-street,  Worcester  ;  also 
by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell, 
and  other  Oilmen  and  Merchants,  London  ;  and  generally  by 
theTpiincipal  dealers  in  sauce. 

N.B.— To  guard  against  imitations,  see  that  the  names  of 
"  Lea  and  PERaitls  "  are  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  the 
bottle. 


•jyi  ECHI'S  MUL^TIFORMIA,   4,  'LeadeuhalKstrfeet. 

■^'-*-  —This  elegant  appendage  to  the  drawing-room  in  Papier 
Mach^,  comprises  within  itself  a  Pole  Screen,  a  Chess  Table, 
a  Reading  Desk,  and  a  Music  Stand.  iMi  oat  solicits  the  atl;en- 
tion  of  the  tasteful  to  this  novelty,  a^  well  as  to  the  general 
ifonteuls  of  bis  new  Show  Room,  iti  which  are  exhibited  the 
tnost  perfect  specimens  of  Papier  Macbe  produced  in  this 
country.  An  itnmense  variety  of  ladies'  and  geiltlemen's 
Dressing  Cases,  Work-tables,  Tea  Pnys,  Tea  Trays,  Hand 
Screens,  Pole  i-cieens.  Card,  Cake,  and  Note  Baskets.  '  Every- 
thing for  the  Toilet  and  Work  Table,  of  the  best  quality,  aBd  Ht 
moderate  prices,  may  be  had  at  Mechi's,  4,  Leadeuhkll-Street 
London,  near  the  ludia  House.  ' 

'TNDIGESTION    AND    COMPLAINTS    O'P    THE 

J-  STOM.'iCH  CURED  BY  HOLLO W,T'S  PILLS— *rhe 
symptoms  arising  from  Dyspepsia  and  disordered  sto- 
machs are  spasms,  flatulent  and  acid  eructations,  languor, 
want  of  appetite,  distention  of  the  etomich,  flushed  couh. 
tenance,  sense  of  oppression  and  sinking  after  meals,  de- 
jected spirits  ai.d  d.fective  circulation  of  the  blood;  also 
ftequeiit  pains  in  the  h«ad  and  breast.  To  remove  these  un. 
pleasant  sensations  it  is  Only  necessary  to  take  a  few  doses  of 
HoLLOwAi's  Pills  ;  this  ihestimable  mtdicine  will  speedily  pal. 
iiate  itie  most  urgent  symptoms,  restore  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.— Sold  by  all 
druggiate,  and  at  Professor  HoLtbWil^s  Establishment,  244, 
otraua,  Loudon. 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBRA 


A    Section    on    PROPORTZONS    and 
PROCrSESSZOM'S. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s.  Gd. 

"  For  Students  -who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read 
with  more  advantage  than  'Barley's  Popular  Geometry  and 
Algebra.'  "—LihrarD  of  Useful  SiibMeOge,  artiile  "  Mechanics." 


NEW    EDITION  OF 

PROF.  LINDLEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO   BOTANY 
Recently  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,   with  Six  Copper.nlatesanrt 

numerous  Wood  Engravings,  price  24s  cloth 
TNTR0DUCTI(3N       TO       BOTANY 
J-   By  Professor  LiNDLET,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.    Professor  of  Botanv 
in  University  College,  London,  &c.    Fourth  Edition,  with  Cor; 
rections  and  numerous  Additions. 

Extract  feou  Preface. 
In  this  new  and  enlarged  Edition,  the  Author  has  followed 
very  nearly  the  method  recommended  by  the  celebrated  PrrC 
fessor  De  CantloUe,  than  whoni  no  ma^  is  emkled  to  mor^ 
!lrn^rv"''f'. ''"■."*  consider  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
in  all  that  relates  to  order  and  arrangement,  or  the  great  ex! 
perience  which  a  long  and  most  successful  career  of  DUblic  in 
structiun  has  necessarily  given  him  i-u""*.  ui. 

(Book  I  ) ;  or  an  explanation  of  the  exact  structure  of  plants  • 
a  branch  of  the  subject  comprehending  what  relates  either  tij 
the  various  forms  of  tissue  of  which  vegetables  are  constructed 
or  to  the  externtil  appearance  their  elementary  organs  assuma 
in  a  state  o  combination.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  these 
ttjpios  should  be  well  understood,  because  they  form  the  basis 
ot  all  other  parts  of  the  science.  In  physiology,  every  function 
IS  executed  through  the  agency  of  the  organs  :  systematic 
arrangements  depend  upon  characters  arising  out  of  their  con- 
sideration ;  and  descriptive  Botany  can  have  no  logical  ore. 
cision  until  thtj  principles  of  Organography  are  exactly  settled. 
A  difiercnce  ot  opinion  exists  among  the  most  distinguished 
botanists,  upon  some  points  connected  with  this  subject  so 
that  It  has  been  found  expedient  to  outer  occasionally  into 
much  detail,  tor  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  student  of  the 
accuracy  ot  the  facts  and  reasonings  upon  which  he  is  expected 
to  rely.  ^ 

To  this  succeeds  Vegetable  Physiology  (Book  II.)  •  or  tha 
history  ot  the  vital  phenomena  that  have  been  observed  tbth 
in  plants  in  general,  and  in  particular  species,  and  also  in  each 
ot  their  organs  taken  separately.  It  is  that  part  of  the  scienoa 
which  has  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  practical  objects.  Its 
laws,  however,  ate  either  unintelligible,  or  susceptible  of  no 
exact  appreciation,  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  tha 
more  important  details  of  Organography.  Much  of  the  subject 
IS  at  present  involved  in  doubt,  and  the  accuracy  of  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  physiologists  is  inferred  rather  than  demon, 
strated  ;  so  that  it  has  been  f  iund  essential  that  the  grounds  of 
the  more  popularly  received  opinions,  whether  admitted  as  trua 
or  rejected  as  erroneous,  should  be  given  at  length. 

Next  follows  Glossology  (Book  III.)  ;  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  Terminology;  restricted  to  the  defluitiou  of  the  ad. 
jective  terms,  whicli  are  either  used  exclusively  in  Botany  or 
which  are  employed  in  that  science  in  some  particular  and 
unusual  sense.  The  key  to  this  book,  as  also  to  tue  substantive 
terms  explained  in  Organography,  will  be  found  in  a  copious 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

It  has  been  the  Author's  wish  to  bring  every  subject  that  ha 
has  introduced  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  state  in  which 
It  IS  tound  at  the  present  day.  In  doing  so,  he  has  added  bo 
very  considerable  a  quantity  of  new  matter,  especially  in  what 
relates  to  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  that  the  present 
Edition  may  be  considered,  in  those  respects,  a  new  work. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,    Green,  and  Longmans. 


Second  Edition  Revised,  and  Enlarged, 

Price  5s.  Gd.,  cloth, 

QRNAMENTAL  AND    DOMESTIC   POULTRY; 

V-'  their  History  and  Management.      By  the  Rev.  EdmuHD 

Saul  Dixon,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Intwood  with  Keswick, 

The  Birds  treated  of  are 

The  Golden  and  Sil. 
ver    Hamburgh 
Fowls 
The  Cuckoo  Fowl 
The  Blue  Duo  Fowl 
The  Lark-crested 

Fowl 
The  Poland  Fowl 
Bantam  Fowls 
The  Rumpless  Fowl 
The  Silky  and  Negro 

Fowls 
The  Frizzled  or 
Friesland  Fowls 


Domestic  Fowl  in 

general 
The  Guinea  Fowl 
The  Spanish  Fowl 
The  Speckled  Dork. 


The  Cochin-China 

Fowl 
The  Malay  Fowl 
The  Pheasant  Malay 

Fowl 
The  Game  Fowl 
The  Mute  Swan 
The  Canada  Goose 
The    Egyptian,    or 

Cape  Goose 


A 


IV. 
'Secosd  iEi)mo.>r. 

SYSTEM 


POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

&otti    ]^lane    and    Spherlc«il. 

With  POPULAR  TREATISES   on  LOGARITHMS,  and  the 
Applicktioti  of  Algebfa  to  Geoinetk^. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  Ss.  «d.,  cloth. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

With  Enqsayings.— Kmo,  5s.,  *loth  lettcfed. 
"There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  inforiiiation  conveyed 
in  a  most  winning  and  imassUming  manner  io  this  delightful 
Httle  volume.  Which  not  IfeSs  foi-  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than  the 
extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  ihe  taele  and 
talents  of  its  projector  and  editor,  Mr.  Buries."— Sum. 


The  Musk  Duck 
The  Grey   China 

Goose 
The  White  Fronted 
or  Laughing  Goos 
The  Wigeon 
The  Teal  and  its 

congeners 
The  White  China 

Goose 
The  Tame  Duck 
The  Domestic  Goose 
The  Beruicle  Goose 
The  Brent  Goose  ■ 
The  Turkey 
The  Pea  Fowl  | 

'  This  book  is  the  best  and  most  modern  authority  that  can  ' 
be  consulted  on  the  general  management  of  Poultry  "Stir, 
ling  Observer. 

Price  id.,  or  5s.  for  25  copies  for  distribution  amongst  Cottage 
Tenantry,  delivered  anywhere  in  London,  on  a  Post-offlca 
order  being  sent  to  the  Publisher,  James  Matthews,  at  tha 
Omce  ol  the  Oardeners'  Ch'oni^le. 

yHE  COTTaGKRS'    CALh:NDAR   OF  GARDEN 

-■-  OPERATIONS. 

By  Joseph  Paxton,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, ifec.  »tc. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gakdenee's  Oheonicle  ;  above  58000 

nave  already  been  sold. 

Price  3s.  Gd.  (post  free.) 
nPHE  TREE  ROSE.— Practical  Instructions  for  its 
-*-    Formation  and  Culture.      Illustrated  by  24  Woodcut3, 
Rfiprinted  fi-om  the  Gardeners'  Cheonicle,  with  additions. 
CONTENTS. 

Planting  out,  ar- 
rangement of 
trees,  &c. 

Pushing  eye,  spring 
treatment  of  dwarf 
shoots  from 

Roses,  differentsort.s 
on  tlie  same  stock 

Roses,  short  list  of 
desirable  sorts  for 
budding    with 
pushing  eye 

Sap-bud,  treatment 
of 

Shape  of  trees 

Shoots  and  buds, 
choice  of 

Shoots  for  budding 
upon,  and  their 
arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping 
even,  and  remov- 
ing thorns 

Shortening  wild 
shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out 
for  budding  upon ; 
the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour, 
age,  height;  sorts 
for  difierent  spe- 
cies of  Rose ;  tak- 
ing up,  trimming 
Toots,    "sendihg 


Annual  pruning 
time,  pi'inciple  of 
execution,  &,c. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of 
year,  day,  time  of 
day,  state  of  the 
plaut,careofbuds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  oi^ 
into  stock 

Bud, preparation  of, 
for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and 
pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a 
supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs, 
and  snails,  to 
destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds, 
theory  of  replant- 
ingwith  explained 

Guards     against 

Labelling         [wind 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing 

wounds 
Pruning  for  trtChs- ' 
piahtation 


distance,  shorten- 
ing heads,    &c, 
saw    proper    for 
the  purpose 
GRAFTING. 

Aphides,  to  k«ep 
down 

Free-growers,  re- 
marks on 

Graft,  binding  up 
and  finishing 

Grafting,  advantage 
of 

Grafting,  disadvan* 
tage  of 

Operation  in  differ- 
ent months 

Preliminary  obser- 
vations 

Roses,  "catalogue 
and  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  sorts 

Scion,  preparation 
and  insertion  of 

Scion,  choice  and 
arrangement  of 

Stock,   prepatation 
of 
APPENDIX, 

A  selection  of  vari- 
eties 

Companson  be- 
tween building 
alid  grafting 

Londoai:  J,  Matthews, -5,  Upper  WelUngten-Street.  Strand; 
and  may  be  ordered  of  all  bookseUers, 
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GRAY,      O  R  M  S  O  N,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS      STREET,        CHELSEA, 

ResDGctfuUv  EoUcit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Building  connected  with  Horticulture.      They  have  mucJl 
ttespeciiuuy  eouch  u.e  at.ic  pleasore  in  giving  the  foUowing  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  ot  houses  shown  below. 


Peach  House, 
30  hy  16  feet. 


Vinery, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Stove  Greenhouse,  Vinery,  Vinery, 

45  by  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft.  30  hy  16  ft.  30  by  Id  ft. 

[Erected  Toa  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoo.] 
■p-rtrnM  nf  a  Letter  from  Mr  Fkaseb  — "  I  hare  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my  entire  satisfactian  with  the  range  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employesv 
Tf.m7  Sn  A  w  Leigh  Esq    is  perfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  boSh 
huUdine  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  dirwt. 
Duuuiug  ttuu  iic^ui4*e'  J  J  rf         -  (Signed.)  **  James  FaASEK.  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Park." 


DR.  S.  NEWINGTON'S  IMPLEMENTS  OF 
AGRICULTURE.— These  Implements  have  been  invented 
to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  cultivaiion,  and  a  more 
Bcientific  method  of  depositing  the  seed.  A  Prospectus  and 
Lecture  on  the  different  methods  may  be  obtained  (gratis)  by 
applying  to  Messrs.  Dufaue  and  Co.,  Agricultural  Depot,  21, 
Red  Lion-square,  London. 

STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


CHARLES   D.    YOUNG   and    COMPANY   (late 
W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 
■      MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON   AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22.  PARLIAMENT  STREET,   WFSTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
4S,  NORTH   RRIDOE,  EDINBURGH; 
82,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 

1,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  sirong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &c. 

This  Net  was  eshibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  i-s  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attncted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  hich  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  m  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose,  to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering  Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  iiiu 
pirvioits  to  such  vermin  ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient Euard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Prices.— 18  ins.  high,  9d. ;  24  ins.,  Is. ;  30  ins.,  l3.  3d. ;  and 
36  ins.,  Is.  Sd.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost 
Do.  -     of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide 
Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide 
Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  would  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
Poultry- yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net,  C.  D.  Y,  and  Co.  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YoDNG  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9d. 
per  yard.     Samples  fur  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  YonNQ  (fc  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 


.£3  15 

.    5    0 

.     6    5 
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GALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.— 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


HORNSEY  ROAD. -TO  NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN,  NUR- 
SERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  Mr.  W.  J.  Pamplin  to  submit  to  public  compe- 
tition by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Paradise  Nursery,  Hornsey- 
road,  Is'lington,  on  MONDAY,  November  18th,  and  following 
day,  a  part  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising 
6ne  Evergreens,  &c.  ;  al'^o  choice  Greenhouse  Plants,  con- 
sisting  of  Double  Camellias,  beautifully  set  with  bloom  buds, 
18  inches  to  6  feet,  Azalea  indica,  Epacri«,  Ericas  of  all  the 
leading  varieties,  Chrysanthemums,  &c. — May  beviewed  prior 
to  the  sale;  Catalogues  had  (Pd.  each,  returnable  to  pur- 
chasers) on  the  premises  ;  of  thi  principal  Seedsmen  in  Lon- 
don ;  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone, 
Essex. 

N.B.     The  Nursery  to  be  Let,  with  immediate  possession. 
The  reroainin?  Stock  may  be  taken  at  valuation,  if  required. 


Galvan-        Japanned 
ised.  Iron. 

2-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide    ...      7d.  per  yd,    5d.per  yd. 

2.inch      ,,       strong  „  ...      9        j,  6^ 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „  ...    12        „  9 

l|-ioch      „      light  „  ...      8        „  6 

l|-inch      „      strong  „  ...    10        „  8 

l|-inch      „       extrastrong ,,  ...     14        „  11 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foat.     Patterns  forwarded  popt-free. 

^Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISaOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  firee  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle, 


lAlfORTANT  TO  SEhDSMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Hat,  Andeeson,  and 
Sangstek.  to  off-r  to  public  competition,  bv  Auction,  on  the 
premises.  Nursery  Warehouse,  Bird-street,  Westsquare,  Lam- 
beth  (in  consequence  of  one  of  the  partners  retiring  from  the 
business),  on  THURSDAY,  November  'lUt,  1S50.  at  11  o'clock, 
a  large  portion  of  their  valuable  Stock  of  SEEDS,  viz..  Peas, 
Turnip,  Cabbage,  Onion,  M;iiigold  Wurzel,  «tc.  ;  also  a  large 
Timber  erection,  Tiip-roof.  &c.  ;  a  capital  6-inch  wheel  Cart. 
—May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  of  Messrs.  Hat,  Sang- 
STEa,  and  Co.,  Newington  Butts  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in 
London;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 

^^*  ^O    GBNTLEMEM,  FLORISTS.  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-l^ne,  on  FRIDAY, 
November  22,  at  12  o'clock,  a  choice  assortment  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  from  Messrs.  P.  and  M.  Koster,  at  Bos- 
koop,  Holland  ;  also  a  choice  ai^sortmeiit  of  Dutch  Roots, 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  &c.— May  beviewed  tbe  morning 
of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers, American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


FULblAM  ROAD. 
]\/rR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  has  received  instructions  from 
i-VJ.  Mr.  J.  Shearman  to  submit  to  public  competition  on  the 
premises,  opposite  Chelsea  Park,  Falham-road,  Brompton, 
on  MONDAY,  November  IS,  at  11  o'clock,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  lots  (bis  lease  having  nearly  expired),  a  further 
portion  of  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising 
Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  other 
Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens,  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  die.— May  be  viewed  prior 
to  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  premises,  of  the  prin- 
cipal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton  Auction 
Ground   FuUium  road,  Brompton,  near  London. 


MR.  HASLaM  will  sell,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  on 
TUESDAY,  November  19,  and  three  foUowins  davs.,  the 
STOCK  OF  A  FLORIST  RETIRING  FROM  BUSINESS, 
consisting  of  1000  Roses,  1  and  2  years  budded,  principally 
Perpetuals;  170O  pots  of  Primulas.  Violets,  Lobelias,  Tero- 
nicas.  Sollyas,  Pinks  (named),  Phloxes,  Pansies,  Antirrhinums, 
Linaria.   Hepatica  (bluej,  Delphiniums,   Ornameatal   Shrubs, 

Dutch'BuIbs,  JLC.  Ac.       

CAUTION. 

NIGHT  LIGHTS.— PATENT  ALBERT  NIGHT 
LIGHTS  (Pateated  30th  January,  1S14),  CHILDS' 
NIGHT  LIGHTS  (Registered 20th  September,  1313)  are  sold  by 
all  Grocers  and  Wax  Chandlers  throuehou!;  the  country,  at  Gd. 
per  box.  The  sale  of  the  above,  amounting  at  the  present  time 
to  many  tons  weekly,  shows  that  they  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  public  ;  any  description  of  them  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary. The  object  of  this  advertisement  is,  to  request  pur- 
chasers  to  examine  the  nam^  on  the  boxes,  so  as  to  insure  their 
getting  what  they  intend. 

Night  Lights  are  liable  not  to  last  the  time  that  they  profess 
(frequently  going  out  an  hour  or  two  after  lightio;^) ;  to  be 
afifected  by  the  temperature  of  the  room  they  are  burnt  in  ;  to 
be  injnred  by  keeping  any  length  of  time,  and  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant  smell.  The  manufacturers  consider  that,  by  use  of 
materials  secured  to  them  by  several  patents,  and  by  long  ex- 
perience in  the  manufacture,  that  they  have  overcome  these 
difficulties  ;  and  they  therefore  beg,  that  should  any  attempted 
substitutes  be  recommended,  they  may  be  carefully  compared 
as  to  all  the  above  particulars. 

N.B.— Tbe  wine-glass-shaped  Lamp,  on  which  is  stamped 
••  Clarke's  Patent,"  is  that  recommended  for  the  Albert  Lights. 
Paict's  Patent  Candle  Company,  Belmont,  YauxhUl. 


RENDLE*S    PRICE    CURRENT,   OR  GARDEN 
DIRECTORY  FOR  1351. 
Stamped  as  a  Newspaper,  to  go  free  by  post. 

On  the  2Qth  of  November  next  will  he  pichUshed,  hy 
Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  Wliitefriars,  "RENDLE*S 
PRICE  CURRENT,  OR  GARDEN  DIRECTORY 
FOR  1851."  It  IV ill  he  stamped  as  a  Newspaper,  to  go 
free  hy  post,  arid  'will  contain  24  folio  pa^ges,  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  size  as  the  "  Grardeners'  Chronicle  and 
Agricultural  Gazette,"  including  the  Neiospaper  portion. 

It  contains  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  best  Culinary 
Vegetables  in  cultivation,  with  the  time  of  sowing,  height,  and 
other  useful  particulars,  as  well  as  the  quantities  furnished  by 
William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.  for  their  Collections  ;  also  a 
descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  choicest  and  best  varieties  of 
Agricultural  Seeds  ;  and  an  excellent  deecriptive  Lisc  of  all  the 
newest  and  chnice^t  Flower  Seeds,  giving — 1st,  the  hardiness 
and  duration  of  each  variety ;  2d,  the  colour  ;  3d,  the  height ; 
and  4th,  the  time  of  flowering  ;  with  soma  useful  information 
and  advice  relating  to  the  proper  mode  of  culture,  and  the 
manner  of  testing  the  quality  of  good  seeds.  It  also  gives  a 
full  detailed  li-t  of  all  the  best  German  Seeds,  such  as  Stocks, 
Asters,  «fcc.,  as  well  as  the  quantities  furnished  by  William 
E.  Rendle  and  Co.  for  their  Collections. 

It  likewise  contains  A  COMPLETE  CALENDAR  OF 
OPERATIONS  in  the  Kitchen  Garden,  for  every  month  in  the 
year,  in  a  concise  and  useful  form ;  and  in  addition,  A  COM- 
PLETE GARDEN  ALMANACK  FOR  1851.  with  many  useful 
Notes  and  Tables  relating  to  Gardens  and  Gardening  Opera- 
tions. It  also  contains  a  short  descriptive  account  of  the 
Gigantic  Water  Lily  or  Victoria  Regia,  as  well  as  Paxton's 
Palace  of  Glass,  and  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Plymouth. 

The  Proprietors  have  offered  two  Prizes  of  Five  Guineas 
each  for  the  best  Essays  on  the  "  Cultivation  and  General 
Management  of  a  Kitchen-Garden,"  and  "  On  Commu- 
nicating Heat  to  Horticultural  Buildings,"  to  he  com- 
p)eted  for  by  Gentlemen's  Gardeners.  For  joarticidars  see 
the  Directory. 

The  present  edition  will  be  found  to  be  very  superior  to  the 
Catalogue  sent  out  by  us  last  year,  and  will  be  of  much  service 
to  all  who  have  gardens. 

Price  Fivepence,  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  or  Sixpejxcs 
stamped,  to  go  free  by  post.  To  be  obtained  of  every  news- 
agent wiio  supplies  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle;  through  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Evans.  Publishers,  Whicefriars,  Loudon ;  or 
from  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth, 

Send  six  penny  stamps,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  by  return 
of  post.  This  amount  will  be  returned  if  desired  to  all  pur- 
chasers. 

***  This  Catalogue  will  go  free  to  our  Colonies;  xTi 
fact,  to  every  country  where  the  "Times"  goes. 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition,  with  10  Plates  and  several 
Diagrams,  in  imperial  8vo,  price  10s.  6d  ,  clo:h. 

THE  HORSE'S  FOOT  ;  and,  How  to  Keep  it  Sounds 
By  Willi A5I  Miles,  Esq.  Seventh  Edition,  enlarged^ 
with  an  Appendix  on  Shoeing  iu  general  and  Hunters  in  par- 
ticular, and  a  new  Preface. 

**"  Two  Casts  or  Models  of  Shoes  may  be  had,  displaying 
the  kinds  of  Shoeing  described  in  the  work,  one  shod  for  general 
purposes,  and  the  other  with  leather  ;  price  35.  each. 

London :  Longman,  Beown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 


"^HE  BLOOD.— Ourbodies  have  been  entirely  formed, 

-  are  now  forming,  and  iciU  continue  to  be  built  tip  during  life 
from  the  blood.  Wluit  the  sap  is  to  the  tree  the  blood  is  to  Vie  animal 
frame  ;  and  ina,sm\Kh  as  tlie  strength  and  verdure  of  a  tree  are  de- 
pendant onthe  moisture  derived  from  the  root,  tJte  heaJM  and  vigour 
of  the  body  are  iivJispensablj/  connected  with  a  pure  and  free  circula- 
tion of  this  important  fluid.  It  is  this  t)iai  must  feed  the  flame  of 
eristence  ;  and  unless  its  replenishments  are  freely  and  purely  com- 
municated, the  vita^.  fire  becomes  clouded,  burns  diriUy,  an-i  is  u'ti- 
mate'y  extinguished.  The  grand  ol^'iot  is  to  keep  this  precious  fluid 
(the  b  oodi  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state,  for  loithout  this  purity,  disease 
ujiU  s/m>«j  itself  in  some  way  or  other. 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 

R  is  universally  admitted  that  this  tnedicine  wUl  purify  the 
blood  better  Otan  any  other,  and  toiU  conquer  any  disease. 

None  are  genuine  unless  the  words  "  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS" 
are  in  White  Letters  on  a  Red  Geocnd,  on  the  Government 
stamp,  passed  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac-simiie  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Proprietors.  "  T.  ROBERTS  and  Co.,  Crane- 
court,  Fleet-street,  London,"  on  the  directions. ^Sold  in  boxes 
at  Is.  lAd.,  25.  9'i.,  and  family  packets  at  lis.  each,  by  all 
respectable  medicine  vendors  throughout  the  world. 


This  day  is  published,  in  demy  8vo,  with  Woodcuts,  price  id.^ 

QTOP  THIEFf 

•^     or.  Hints  to  Housekeepers  to  Prevent  Housebreaking. 

By  Geobqe  Cbuikehank. 

London :  Published  and  Printed  for  the  Author  by  Bbadbobt 

and  Evans.  11,  Bi^uverie-street. 


COMPLETION  OF  DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 
This  day  is  published,  complete  in  one  volume,  Svo,  with  40 
illustrations,   by  H.  K.  Bbowne,  price  21s.  cloth,  or  24s.  6d. 
half-bound  morocco, 

THE      PERSONAL      HISTORY      OF     DAVID 
COPPERFIELD.    By  CaiBtzs  Dickens. 
Bradbdrt   and  Evans,   II,   Bouverie-street. 

T7I    A    M     I    L     I     A    R        THINGS. 
JT  A        B  0  O  K. 

A        NEEDLE. 

A    BOUQUET     OF     FLOWEKS. 


THE  CATHOLIC   QUESTION Gilbeet's  Verba- I 
tim  Editions  of  the  Pope's  Letcer ;  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
Pastoral ;    Lord  John  Russell's  Letter ;   Bishop  Ullathorne's 
two  Letters  to  the   Times ;   two  Letters  from  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Denison;  tbe  "New  Batch  of  Bishops,"  from  the  Weekly  Dis- 
patch ■  Letter  from  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Review  and 
Extract!  from  Ambrose  PhiUips's  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews, 
bury  •  concluded  by  a  Biography  of  the  Cardmal.    All  thesa 
important  documents  may  be  had  in  one  pamphlet,  at  the 
estraordinary  low  price  of  One  Penny  ;  or  Postage  Free,  id.  ;  j 
or  for  very  extensive  distribution  throughout  the  kms-dom,  at  , 
7s'  per  100.    Also,  uniform,  at  the  same  price,  complete  in  one 
pamphlet,  the  Bishop  of  London's  Charge  and  Dr.  Cumming'a  [ 
Lecture.  ^      . 

PubUshcdby  James  Gilbeet,  49,  Paternoster-row,  London. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers,  Newsvendors,  Ac. 


Printtd  by  WiiMAX  Bbidbo.t,  ot  No.  13  Upper  Wobaro-plice.  ii.  tke 
KnihofSl  Piocras,  and  PajDiiaici  Mou-ITT  tT»»«.or  No. ,.  Clmrcli- 
rn»  Stike  Newinitou,  both  in  tho  Coiiaty  of  MiddleMi.  Pnoters,  at  tbell 
offlc'e  ta  Lotnbard-.trce^  io  tba  Precinct  of  Wmtelria.s.  in  me  Citr  of 
London-  and  nublislied  by  theiu  at  the  Oficc  No.  5.  Cnarle.-.treet  in  tlft 
iarita  oi  St.  Panl'a.  Covent-sarden,  In  tbe  said  county.  «ncre  all  Adtep. 
tUemeots  and  UoinmaaicatiouB  are  to  be  ADDBBIaBO  TO  IHB  bDIIOE.— 
Satobdat.  Motmmbbk  16,  ISaO.  1 
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J2chmea  fulgens 7-1-2  a 

Agricultural experimeotsB  ....  747  b 

Apple  trees 741  fi 

Birds,  BritiBh  eonp 740  t 

Calendar,  Horticultural  744  a 

—  Agricultural 760  c 

Caruatione,  toil  for 744  c 

Chalk  ai  a  top  drcBaing 7o0  c 

Ch^rcoal.peat  , 7-11   t 

CoveriDB  for  framea 744  ( 

Dahlia  eecd.  to  raiBD 744  ( 

DrainsEeAct 749  a 

Experiments, agricultural  ....  747  ( 

F  oral  taatea 7<9  0 

Flowers,  oldjaahioned 739  0 

Flower  market,  Paris 743  ( 

Frames,  coverins  for 744  ( 

Fuchsia  specrabilia 742  ( 

Gardens  in  the  north 739  < 

Geese,  management  of 760  I 

Grape,  new 739  I 

Grasaea    743  c 

—  botnnical  names  of. 742  t 

Hatfield  House 743  t 

Inventions,  new   741  c 

Johnson's  Almanac,  rev 760  t 


Leeks,  culture  of 7-*!  b 

Linnean  Society 742  c 

MoR.  New  Zealand 743  c 

OTftlis  Bowei- 744  c 

Paris  flower-market   7"*^  c 

Pear  moth 7-12  c 

Peat  charcoal    741  e 

Pelarzoniums.  double   7-^2  a 

Picotees,  soil  for 744  c 

Poultry  showi 745  a 

Reviews,  miscellaneous 743  a 

Seedio];.  thin  74s  c 

Silkworm,  ihe 741  c 

Steam  cultivation    749  c 

Sulphurators,  new 741  a 

Tortrix  ansustiorana 742  e 

Turnpike  trusts    749  b 

Vermin  deBtruction  of     745  c 

Villa  Rardeninp    7^0  c 

Vine  culture  of,  &c 740  a 

—  at  Curaberland-lodge....  '41  6 

—  borders,  to  concrete    ....  7'11  a 

—  —       to  cover 742  6 

Water,  conveyance  of 742  6 

Wheat  growing    746  e 

Yuccas, 742  a 


pUTHILL'S  "BLACK  SPINE"  and  SNOW'S 
V-/  PRIZE  CUCUMBERS  at  Is.  each  packet ;  also  his  early 
Scarlet-flesh  Melon,  Is.  Lisianthu3  Seed,  Is.  per  packet. 
Gdthill's  Pamphlet  of  56  pages,  containing  the  Belgian  Prize 
Essay  on  the  hest  way  of  producing  Potatoes  ;  with  12  more 
articles  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  amorg  which  are  Aspa- 
ragus, Rhubarb,  and  Sea-kale.  The  pamphlet  has  been  very 
favourably  reviewed  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  others.  Price  2s  ,  or 
by  post,  2s.  id.  The  trade  supplied  with  the  Cucumbers.— 
James  Cdthill,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell,  London. 


QUPERB  NEW  DAHLIA  "DUKE  OF  ROTHE- 

*-^  SAT."— Quite  new  in  colour.  Salmon  pink,  with  slight  tip 
of  bronze,  good  outline,  centre  perfect,  fine  cupped  petals,  fully 
average  size,  free  bloomer,  throwing  its  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage.     Height,  4  feet. 

Messrs.  W.  and  T.  SAMSON,  Nurserymen,  Kilmarnock,  beg 
to  say  that  they  are  now  ready  to  send  out  the  above  Splendid 
New  Dahlia,  in  dried  ground  roots,  at  11.  per  root,  or.  Plants  in 
spring,  to  be  ready  by  the  1st  of  May,  1851,  at  73.  6d.  per  plant. 
Early  orders  will  oblige.— Kilmarnock,  Nov.  23. 

]\jITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT  RHUBARB 
-L»X  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  earliest,  finest  flavoured,  and 
most  productive  kind,  as  well  as  the  best  for  early  forcing,  ever 
yet  grown.  Strong  roots,  I2s.  per  dozen.  Also  Myatt's  Lin- 
DEeus,  12s.  per  dozen ;  and  Tictoria,  9s.  per  dozen  ;  with  usual 
allowance  to  the  trade.  Post-office  orders  are  requested  to 
be  made  payable  to  William  Mitchell,  Enfield  Highway 
Post-office,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

BARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBINE.— The 
Sabseribers  have  for  Sale  strong  roots  of  their  Aquilegia 
glandulosa.  sent  free  by  post  at  2s.  per  pair,  or  9s.  per  dozen, 
or  on  receipt  of  stamps  of  that  value.  Respecting  this  beautiful 
flower,  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  says,  "this 
plant  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  hardy  perennial  in  cultiva- 
tion ;"  and  having  described  it,  he  adds,  "  No  description  that 
we  have  formerly  given  of  it  has  done  justice  to  its  exquisite 
appearance,"  The  trade  supplied,  per  100,  at  a  very  reduced 
rate.— John  Gkiqoe  and  Co.,  Nurseries,  Forres,  N,B. 


"CEDRUS  DEODARA"AND   "CUPRESSUS   TORULOSA 

ELEGANTISSIMA." 
XirM.  MAULE  AND  SONS  are  now  prepared  to  offer, 

V  y  from  their  large  supplies  of  CEDRUS  DEODARA  of 
various  sizes,  many  thousands  of  fine  specimen  plants  (grown 
from  seed  constantly  in  the  open  ground  and  in  pots)  measuring 
3  feet  and  upwards,  unasually  fine  and  bushy,  with  good 
leaders,  at  GDs.  per  dozen  ;  also  many  thousands  of  fine  plants 
of  CUPRE3SU6  TORULOSA;  the  hardy  variety  Elegantis- 
sima  in  pots,  upwards  of  2  and  3  feet,  at  50s.  and  75s.  per 
hundred  ;  they  also  abound  with  good  supplies  of  the  Hima- 
laya Couifera  generally,  together  with  a  large  Stock  of  Scarlet 
Crimson  Himalaya  and  other  hardy  Rhododendrons,  prices  for 
which  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

N.B.  W.  M.  and  Sons'  Lists  of  prices  for  Fruit,  Forest,  Ever- 
green,  and  other  Trees  and  Shrubs  required  at  the  present 
planting  season,  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

References  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Stapleton-road  Nureeries,  Bristol. 


TTENRY  WALTON,  Florist,  Edge  End,  Marsden, 

JL±.  near  Burnley,  Lancashire,  begs  to  offer  the  following 
I^'ants,  strong  and  healthy,  all  of  which  are  well  known  : 

FUCHSIAS.— Mayles's  Champion  of  England,  Standard  of 
Perfection,  Prince  of  Wales,  Diadem  of  Flora,  Lady  Dart- 
mouth, Story's  Multiplex,  Ignea,  Mirabilis,  Striata,  South 
Devon,  Glasscock's  Beauty  of  Stortford,  Mrs.  W.  Taylor,  Rum- 
ley's  Beauty  of  Richmond,  Smith's  Kossuth,  Hocken's  Sir 
John  Falstaff  and  Inaccessible.  The  above  2s.  6d.  each. 
Purchaser's  selection  of  Twelve,  25s.     The  set  for  30s. 

CINERARIAS.  —  Angelique,  Bessy,  Carlotta  Grisi,  Coronet, 
Cerito,  Dehght,  Emperor,  Flora  M'lvor,  Fairy  Ri  >g  Lady 
Gertrude.  Nymph,  WeUington,  Wedding  Ring,  Eleanor.  The 
above,  18s.  per  dozen,  or  11.  the  set.  Beauty  of  St.  John's- 
wood,  Calypso,  Gem  of  the  Isle,  Jenny  Lind,  Matilda.  Madame 
Parodi,  Masterpiece,  Newington  Beauty,  Prime  Minister,  Sa- 
tellite.    The  above  Ten  for  9s. 

^j*-^I?S.— Alpha,  Alexandra,  Bubona,  Clio,  Colossus,  Cos- 
sack, California,  Caroline,  Conductor,  Disraeli,  Dreadnought, 
Erebus,  Elegant,  Ella,  Francis  Cycle,  Helen,  Jenny  Lind.  Mag- 
nifaca,  Mrs.  Beck,  Negro,  Premier,  Polyphemug,  Purple  Cham- 
pion, Privateer,  Viceroy.  The  above  16s.  per  doz.,  or  1/.  5s. 
the  set.  Older  varieties,  4s.,  6s.  and  9s.  per  doz.  Catalogues 
may  be  had  on  application,  enclosing  one  stamp. 

Package  included  in  the  above  prices.  Plants  will  be  given 
over  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  order,  to  compensate  for 
carnage.  It  is  respectfully  requested  that  all  orders  be  ac- 
companied with  a  Post-office  order,  made  payable  at  Burnley. 


CORNWELL'S  VICTORIA  RASPBERRIES. 

GCORNWELL   is    now    sending    out    STRONG 
•     CANES  of  the  above  at  25s.  per  100  ;  35   Gd.  per  dozen. 
To  be  had  of  Geo.  Cornwell,  Market  Gardener,  Barnet,  Herts. 
N.B. — A  quantity  of  Red  and  White  Currants. 


JAMES  EDWARD,  Florist,  York.— All  persons 
having  claims  on  the  said  James  Edwaed,  Deceased,  are 
requested  to  immediately  forward  the  particulars  to  No.  7, 
Bridge-street,  York.— York,  November  20,  1850. 


KNIGHT  AND  PERRY,  Exotic  Nursery,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  London,  deeply  grateful  for  the  distin- 
guished patronage  so  long  conferred  upon  them,  beg  to  inti- 
mate that  their  NEW  CULINARY  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
all  of  the  first  quality,  a^e  now  ready,  and  they  moat  reapect- 
fuUy  solicit  a  continuance  of  that  support  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  their  house  for  the  last  50  years. 

For  the  above  —  as  well  as  for  their  AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS,  to  which  they  pay  great  attention,  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Buibous  Roots,  imported  annually  by 
themselves  from  Holland,  Conifers  and  other  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs  in  great  variety,  and  including  many 
valuable  novelties.  Grape  Vines  of  all  the  best  sorts,  from  eyes. 
Fruit  Trees  of  choice  sorts,  both  trained  and  untrained,  and 
which  are  this  season  of  very  fine  growth — there  are  lists 
specially  appropriated,  and  which  they  respectfully  solicit  per- 
mission to  forward. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Kiog's-road,  Chelsea,  London. 


THE  BLACK  NORFOLK  TURKEY  AND  THE 
BLACK  BOTANY  BAY  DUCK.— The  ADVEaTiSER  has  for 
Sale  a  few  pairs  of  the  above  at  21s.  per  pair,  for  particulars  of 
which  see  advertisement  of  Nov.  9.  The  above  Ducks  are  fully 
described  in  the  Rev,  E.  S.  Dtxon's  work  on  '*  Ornamental  and 
Domestic  Poultry."  page  127. — Orders,  accompanied  by  Post- 
office  orders  or  reference,  addressed  to  Isaac  Bednninq,  North, 
end,  Great  Yarmouth,  will  receive  prompt  attention. — Nov.  23. 


NEW  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Y\nLLIAM  E  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants, 
»  '     Plymouth,  are  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  NEW 
PEAS,  including  the  following  excellent  sorts. 

NEW  PEAS— QROWTH  OF  1850, 


Fairbeard'sChamp.of  England. 
Rendle's  First  Early. 
Burbridge's  Eclipse. 
Early  Kent. 
Fairbeard's  Surprise. 
Bishop's  New  long-podded, 


Warner's  Early  Emperor, 
Prince  Albert. 
E=sex  Champion. 
Early  Warwick. 
Auvergne, 
Isherwood's  Railway. 


Our  "Price  Current  and  Garden  Directory"  is 
now  ready,  and  contains  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all 
the  hest  kinds  of  Kitchen  Garden,  Agrtcjltural, 
and  Flower  Seeds,  with  a  complete  Calendar  of 
Operations  for  evenj  month  in  the  year,  and  a  Garden 
Almanac. 

The  present  edition  will  be  found  to  be  very  superior  to  the 
Catalogue  sent  out  by  us  last  year,  and  will  be  of  much  service 
to  all  who  have  gardens. 

Price  Fiviepence,  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  or  Sixpence 
stamped,  to  go  free  by  post.  To  be  obtained  of  every  news- 
agent  who  supplies  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle;  through  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  Publishers,  Whitefriars,  London ;  or 
from  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth, 

Send  six  penny  stamps,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  by  return 
of  post.  This  amount  will  be  returned  if  desired  to  all  pur- 
chasers. 

*^*  Tills  Catalogue  is  stamped  as  a  Newspaper,  and 
contains  24  folio  pages,  being  the  same  size  as  the  '*  Gar- 
deners* Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,"  including 
the  Newspaper  portion. 


TILEY'S  "VIOLA  ARBOREA,  or  PERPETUAL 
TREE  VIOLET.— Viola  Akbobea,  or  the  Peepetdal 
Tree  Violet  (true).— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
above,  and  great  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
season  by  Edward  Tiley,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  ha-*  this 
year  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  They  are  beauti- 
fully scented ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  Aui,'U8t  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
will  scent  a  large  greenhouse  ;  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  sufficient  to  lurnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the  whole  of  the  winier  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
will  thrive  and  bloom  finer  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  bushy  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
bushy  plants,  6s.  per  dozen ;  smaller  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen ;  or 
11.  per  hundred. 

Also  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LUTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus,  Strong 
bushy  plants  2s.  6d.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto.  Is.  Sd.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  weU-rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is.  per  packet. 

Extra  fine  SWEET  WILLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  24  distinct 
varieties.  Is.  per  packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  all  the  best  varieties,  la.  per 
packet. 

WINTER  CUCUMBER.— Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  2s.  6d. 
per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps. 

Sold  by  Edward  Tiley,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
U,  Abbey  Church-yard,  Bath, 


V 


INES  from   EYES,   in   pots,  well   ripened   under 

Glass,  3s.  6d.  each. 


Black  Prince 
Chaptal,  white,  large 
Chasselas  Musque,  or  Josling*s 

St.  Alban's 
Chasselas  rose,  an  early  and 

excellent  variety 
Frontignan,  black 
Frontignan,  white 
Frontignan,  grizzly 
Hambro',  black 
Hambro',  Wilmot's  black 


Muscadine,  Royal 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

Purple  Constantia,  from  WeU 

beck 
Raisin  de  Calabre,  white, 'er-^ 

c  client 
Sweetwater 
Sweetwater,  Dutch 
Sweetwater,  Grove-end 
St.  Peter's,  Oldaker's 
Tokay,  Charlesworth 


VINES  FOR  WALLS,   from  Eyes,    not  in  pots,  plants  very 
strong,  6  to  8  feet. 


Madeleine  blanche,  very  early^ 
2s.  Qd. 

Purple  Fontainebleau,  2s.  GdL 

Scotch  White  Cluster,  Is.  Qd. 

Rissliog  White,  Is.  Qd. 

Tramina,  Is.  6d. 

Prolific  Sweetwater,  3s.  6^ 
This  is  the  largest  and  finest 
early  hardy  Grape  known. 


Burgundy  or  Miller,  Is.  6d, 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden, 
Is.  Gi, 

Esperione,  Is.  Gd. 

Hatif,  No.  3,  black.  Is.  Gd. 

Macready's  Early  White,  ex- 
cellent, Is.  Gd. 

Madeleine  Noir,  or  Black  July, 
Is.  Gd. 

Mignonne  White  Cluster,  Is  Gd. 

LARGE.FRUITED  MONTHLY  RASPBERRY,  4s.  per  dos,, 

30s.  per  100. 

THOMAS  RIVERS,  Nursery,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

"GEM  OF  THE  GROVE,"  DAHLIA. 

JSODEN  AND  SON  beg  to  offer  the  above  New 
•  DAHLIA  to  the  trade  in  fine  ground  roots,  atSi.  IDs.  each.. 
Colour,  maroon  of  the  richest  and  darkest  shade,  very  double, 
symmetrical,  and  full ;  medium  size,  alitays  true,  full  centre, 
and  constant  in  every  respect,  farst-rate  habit ;  height  4  feet.  It 
has  been  successfully  exhibited,  and  obtained  7  first-class  Cer- 
tificates, including  the  Royal  South  London. 

Remittances  will  be  required  from  unknown  correepon dents. 
Orders  taken  at  Hurst  and  M'MulIen's,  G,  Leadenhall-street^ 
and  at  the  Grofe  Nuraerifes,  Middle  Barton,  near  Woodstock, 

Nov,^3^^ 

ANTED    TO    PURCHASE,  from    100    to    500 

PINUS  INSIGNIS  (Seedlings),  from  one  to  two  years  old. 
— Address,  prepaid,  stating  lowest  price,  to  A.  H.  E.,  Post  office, 
Clevedon,  Bristol, 

RUSSIAN  VIOLETS. 

RSHACKELL,  in  offering  his  two  superior  new 
•  Violets,  ''RUSSIAN  SUPEllB,"and  "WfllTE  RUS- 
SIAN "  (of  which  all  the  Floricultural  Publications  have  spoken 
in  the  highest  terms),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Amateur  and 
other  Cultivators,  to  the  following  reduced  prices,  at  which  he 
can  now  sell  these  favourite  fl'jwers  ; — Extra  strong  bloomititj 
plants,  "  Russian  Superb,"  ISs.  per  doz.  ;  small  ditto,  such  as 
could  be  sent  by  post,  9s.  per  dnz.  ;  "  White  Russian,"  Gs.  per 
doz.  Any  parties  can  have  a  bouquet  of  each,  postage  free, 
by  enclosing  12  postage  stamps.  R.  S.  has  eight  other  varieties 
at  3s   per  doz, 

"Sir,— Blooms  of  your  'Russian  Superb,'  and  a  large  White 
Seedling  Violet,  both  seedlings  of  your  raisiog,  were  safely 
received  this  morning.  Having  grown  a  few  planrs  of  the 
'  Russian  Superb' myself  this  season,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
informing  you  I  consider  it  by  far  the  best  hardy  Violet  culti- 
vated. It.  blooms  most  profusely  through  seven  months  of  the 
year.  The  blooms  are  very  large,  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and 
most  exquisitely  fragrant ;  and  as  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
strong  and  good,  it  must  supersede  the  old  varieties.  It  is  welt 
known  the  Neapolitan  requires  the  shelter  of  a  frame  to  bloom 
it  in  perfection  ;  your  present  seedlings  witl  enable  every  one 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  these  charming  flowers,  without  the  aid 
of  glass,  through  the  winter  months.  The  *  White  Seedliog^^ 
appears  equally  in  advance  of  the  old  kinds,  both  in  size, 
colour,  and  fragrance,  and  is  equally  to  be  commended.  As 
no  lover  of  these  flowers  ought  to  be  without  them,  I  hope  the 
public  will  patronise  these  pets  of  yours,  for  they  are  really 
good  things,  —  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  very  truly,  John  Spencee* 
Bowood  Park,  Nov,  13." 

"  Mr.  Robert  Shackell,  Locksbrook  Nursery,  Bath." 

Locksbrook  Nursery,  Bath,  Nov.  23. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,    GENTLEMEN,    AND  PLANTERS 
IN   GENERAL. 

WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Nurseryman  and  Contract- 
ing Planter,  begs  to  inform  persons  engaged  in 
Planting,  that  his  extensive  Stock  of  FOREST  TREES, 
EVERGREENS,  and  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  is  this  season  finer  than  it  has  b-ien  for  many  years 
past.  The  Forest  Trees  consist  of  strong  bedded  Alder,  Ash, 
Beech,  Birch,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Hazel,  Red-heart  Willow, 
Scotch  and  Larch  Firs,  &c.,  all  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet  high.  A. 
large  quantity  of  English  Oak,  from  3  to  8  feet  high,  very  fine. 

the  Evergreens  comprise  Large  Spruce,  Silver,  Weymouth, 
Scotch  and  Larch  Firs,  from  6  to  12  feet,  well  grown,  and  will 
remove  with  safety;  common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Green 
Hollies,  American,  Chinese,  and  Siberian  Arbor-vitEe  ;  Pinua 
maritima,  austriaca,  and  other  Evergreens  in  great  abundance. 
About  500  Quercus  sessiliflora  or  Fir  Oak,  about  6  feet  in  the 
stem,  with  tine  heads  ;  will  remove  with  safety ;  they  are  well 
adapted  for  avenues  or  park  scenery. 

Gentlemen  planting  new  places  or  improving  their  estates 
will  do  well  to  apply  to  Mr.  Y.,  as  he  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  planting  in  all  its  branches,  and  from  the  quantity 
of  large  Evergreens  he  grows,  is  enabled  to  contract  to  any  ex- 
tent at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Y.  has  also  a  very  fine  collection  of  Coniferous  Plants, 
from  2  to  4  feet,  and  large  specimens,  consisting  of  Cedars 
Deodara  and  Lebanon ;  Araucaria  imbricata,  Cryptomeria 
japonica,  Taxodium  sempervirens,  Pinus  insignis,  Abiea 
Douglasii,  &c.,  of  which  he  would  invite  a  personal  inspection. 

His  priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had,  on  appli- 
cation, for  two  postage  stamps. 

An  immense  quantity  of  strong  bedded  Whitethorn  or  Quick 
for  Fencing  ;  and  Mahonia  aquifolium,  or  American  Berberry, 
for  cover,  which  will  be  sold  cheap  if  taken  in  quantity, 

Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  two  miles  from  the 
Godaiming  Station  of  the  South.  Western  Railway,  where  con- 
veyances can  always  be  obtained. 


THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE, 


[Nov.  23, 


FORRES  NURSERIES.— The  Subscribers  have  for 
Sale  an  ovpr-sioek  of  LAROlf,  Natire  Higbland  and 
Foreign  PINE  PL\NTS,  of  various  ages,  healthy,  well-topped, 
and  of  the  best  description  ;  also  a  fall  stock  of  FOREST  and 
FRUIT  TREES,  and  SHUUBS,  at  Ereatly  reduced  prices.  All 
tlie  pretniums  hitherto  awarded  by  the  Highland  and  Agricul. 
tural  Society  of  Scotland  lor  the  cultivation  of  the  true  Native 
Highland  Pine  have  been  received  by  the  Subscribers.  Priced 
Lists  will  be  furnished  on  application,  and  the  Trade  supplied 
at  the  wholesale  rate —John  Grigor  &  Co.,  Nurseries,  Forres. 


HILL'S  COURT  NURSERY,  Exeter,  witbin 
3  minutes'  walk  of  t))e  Loudon  Ion,  and  10  of  the  Rail- 
way station. — The  FORD  OAK.  the  Iiardiest  of  all  evergreens, 
■was  originally  raised  at  this  Nursery,  and  there  are  at  present 
upwards  of  500  Plants  in  pots,  from  3  to  10  feet  high.  Also  a 
very  large  collection  of  LUCOMBE  OAK,  varying  from  3  to 
15  feet  high,  and  of  superior  growth.  To  be  sold  at  a  great 
reduction  in  price, — All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  Mr,  John 
NoTT.  at  the  Nursery,  and  Pcst-office  orders  payable  to  him. 
Dated  Hill's  Court  Nursery,  November  10,  1S50, 


LARUE    SURPLUS    STOCK    OF    FOHliSf   TREES, 

SHKUBS,  &c.,    NOW  ON  SALE  AT 

EENDLE'S    NURSERY,    PLYMOUTH,      Established    178S, 

WILLIAM  E,  RENDLE  and  CO.,  PLTMonra,  have 
a  large  SURPLUS  STOCK  of  the  folhwinr/ 
TUBES  and  SHRUBS;  and  as  the  grouyidis  required 
for  oth'r  purposes,  they  will  be  sold  at  the  following 
low  prices : 

»^*  CARRIAGE  FREE.  (See  below.) 

THORNS  OR  QUICK.— 10,000  fine  transplanted  Thorns, 
from  12  to  15  inches  high,  for  Zl.  10,000  one-year  old  Seed- 
lings, alls,  M.  per  1000, 

LARCH  FIRS.— We  have  a  very  large  stock  of  fine  stuff, 
about  3  feet  in  height;  the  price  will  oaly  be  IS5.  per  1000  if 
5000  are  taken. 

TURKEY  OAKS.— Fine,  handsome,  well-selected  trees,  well 
transplanted,  8()s.  per  lOOi),  worth  at  least  20s,  per  100, 

BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIUM.— A  large  quantity  of  fine  stuff, 
18  inches,  lOs-  per  100.     This  is  a  fine  Shrub  for  underwood, 

SCOTCH  FIR  —Large  stock  of  fine  stuff,  21  to  30  inches  in 
height,  18s.  per  1000,  if  5000  are  taken, 

PINUS  AUSTRI.\CA,— We  have  an  extensive  stock  of  this 
valuable  tree,  of  the  finest  possible  growth,  12  to  IS  inches, 
fine  and  stout.  Sis  per  1000, 

RHUBARB:  MITCBELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT,  fSc  earifesjo/ 
ad.  —  We  have  more  than  a  thousand  strong  roots,  15s.  per 
dozen.  These  will  produce  abundantly  next  SpHng,  if  planted 
now. 

RHUBARB:  HYATT'S  VICTORIA,  Very  strong  roots,  15s. 
per  dozen;  smaller  ditto,  9s.  per  dozen.  YOUELL'S  TO- 
BOLSK. 3s.  pertlozen, 

RASPBERRIES:  RENDLE'S  LARGE  BEEHIVE,— This  is 
a  large  handsome  variety,  very  prolific,  delicious  flavour,  and 
has  given  the  most  complete  satisfaction  to  all.  Strong  Canes, 
20s.  per  100  ;  3s.  per  dnzen. 

YOUELL'S  FASTOLFP.  10s.  per  100, 

STRAWBERRIES:  KITLBY'S  OOLIAH,  33,  Od.  per  dozen  : 
20s,  per  100,  CUTHILL'S  BLACK  PRINCE,  2s,  per  dozen; 
IO3,  per  100,  All  tlie  following  excellent  sorts  at  3s.  6d.  per  100  ; 
Myatt's  Eliza,  Mammoth,  British  Queen,  Globe.  Prolific, 
Victoria,  Cooper's  Seedling,  Elton,  Keens'  Seedling,  Cole's 
Prolific.  Deptford  Pine,  and  Roseberry, 

SEaKALE  AND  ASPARAGUS  ia  large  quantities,  very 
reasonable, 

BEST   DOUBLE  RUSSIAN  MATS,  5L  per  100. 

BLACK  NAPLES  CURRANTS,  very  superior  to  the  old 
sort,  Gs   per  doz, 

GOOSEBERRIES,- Someof  the  best  known,  30s,  per  100. 

ARBUTUS, — Fine  plants  in  pots,  12  to  18  inches,  55,  per 
dozen, 

ILEX  OAK, — Fine  plants,  in  pots,  18  to  24  inches,  5s.  per 
dozen,  worth  10s.  per  dozen, 

CEDRUS  DEODAllA,- Fine  stock  of  nice  young  seedling 
plants,  two  years  old,  in  pots,  Qs.  per  dozen. 

Our  Autumnal  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  Fruit  Trees  can  be  obtained  for  one  penny  stamp. 

All  orders  above  bl.  will  be  delivered  Carriage 
Free  to  any  Station  on  the  Great  Western,  Bristol 
and  Exeter,  or  South  Devon  Railivays;  or  to  Cork, 
Dublin,  or  Belfast.  Steamers  from  this  port  to  Cork, 
Dublin,  and  Belfast  tivice  a  week. 

The  South  Devon  Railway  is  now  open  to  Plymouth  ; 
ike  station  being  within  one  ^ninute^s  walk  from  our 
Counting-house. 

First  Orders  will  have  the  preference.  All 
orders  will  be  execoted  in  strict  rotation. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  Co,,  Nurserymen,  Plymouth. 
Established  1788, 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES, 

CLODDIGES  AND  SONS  beg  most  respectfully  to 
»  inform  the  above,  that  in  consequence  of  the  land  upon 
which  their  celebrated  Arboretum  is  planted  being  required  for 
building  purposes,  they  are  determined  to  offer  the  STOCK  at 
such  a  reduction  in  price  (lor  cash  only)  as  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tract the  attention  ot  all  who  are  engaged  in  extensive  orna- 
mental planting.  The  trees  are  of  the  finest  description,  and 
range  fi-om  6  lo  10  feet  high. 

Named,    Unnamed. 
.  „^„  ,„     ,  ,      „  I'er  doz.      Per  100, 

ACER  (Maple),  of  from  40  to  60  species.,,    4s,  Od.         25s,  03. 
jSSCULUS  (Horse-Chestnut),  80  species        4    0  25    0 

,,  rubicunda  (true  scarlet)       ,.,    6    0 

ALNUS  (Alder),  '25  species  ...         .,,  4    0  25    0 

AMYi;D  ALUS  (Almond)      ,„         ,  "40  25     0 

BETULA  (BiichI,  30  species  ,„         ,.','    4    0  25     0 

COHNUS  (Dogwood) 4     0  25    0 

CORYLUS(Nut)         4    0  25    n 

COTONBASTER        "40  2-)    0 

CRATAEGUS  (Tijorn),  from  80  to  90  sp.     4     0  25     0 

CYTISU3  \„     10  25    0 

FKAXIi^nS  (Ash),  40  to  50  species         ,.,     4    0  25    0 

MESPILUS       4    0  25    0 

POI'ULUS  (Poplar),  25  species     ..'.         ...     4    0  25     0 

PRUN'US  (Plum),  50  species  4    0  26    0 

PYRUS    Pear),  50  to  60  species     4     0  25     0 

QUBKCUS  (Oak),  :30  to  40  species  ,.,12     0 

KIBES  (Currant),  50  species  4     0  25    0 

E081.NIA  (Acacia),  30  species       4     0  25     0 

SALIX  ( vVillow),  150  species  4    0  25    0 

SORBUS  (Mountain  Ash) 4    0  25    0 

SPIR^A  4    0  26    0 

TILIA  (Lime) 4     0  26    0 

ULMUS  (Elm),  35  species 4     0  35    0 

Fine  Trees  selected  from  the  above,  for 

rough  planting,  \t)l.  per  1000. 
Smaller  genera,  at  equaily  low  prices. 
KHODOUBNDaON  pontlcum  and  vara,, 

3  to  4  leet  across      ,,  ...         ...         ,,,10    0 

AZaLBa  pontica,  ditto  ditto        '  10     0 

■KrTi"D      Ghent  and  other  varieties        ...18    0 
^l,B,  Packing  will  be  charged  as  low  as  possible.     PostiOfflcC 
orders  made  payable  either  in  London  or  Hackney. 
Hackney,  Nov.  23.  ' 


UOYAL   NURSERY,  CIRENCESTER. 

THE  ASSIGNEE  of  the  Estate  and  Effects  of 
Mr.  WILLIAM  GREGORY,  of  this  place,  Nurseryman 
and  Florist,  is  desirous  of  disposing  of  the  whole  of  his  Stock 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  to  effect  this  it  has  been 
determined  to  offer  it  for  Sale  at  a  very  considerable  reduction 
on  the  market  value,  and  in  such  lots  as  will  suit  the  conveni- 
ence of  any  purchaser.  The  Stock,  as  is  well  known,  is  ooe 
of  the  most  extensive  and  carefully  selected  in  the  County,  and, 
tw  persons  desirous  of  Planting  Foie^t  Trees,  (trnamental 
Plantations  or  Shrubberies,  or  of  Stocking  their  Gardens  or 
Conservatories,  the  present  opportunity  Will  secure  the-means 
of  doing  so  at  less  than  half  the  u^ual  cost.  The  subjoined  is 
a  List  of  some  of  the  principal  descriptions  of  Stock,  and  the 
Assignee  will  furnish  the  Price  of  any  part  which  may  be 
selected,  on  a  line  being  addressed  to  Mr.  John  JEFFEKtES,  at 
the  Nursery  Gardens,  Cirencester.  The  Nursery  Stock  com- 
prises 30,000 Elms,  from  4  to  14  eet;  10,000  Limes,  3  to  15  feet; 
20,000  English  and  Turkey  Oaks,  2  to  8  feet ;  100,000  Ash,  2  to 
0  feet ;  100  000  Larch,  1  to  5  feet ;  100,000  Spruce  Firs,  l|  to  G 
feet;  50,000  Scotch  Firs,  li  to  3  feet ;  10,000  Balm  of  Silead 
and  Silver  Firs,  1  to  6  feet ;  10,000  Weymouth  Pines,  3  to  6  feet  • 
250,000  Quicksets,  2  to  4  feet  ;  3000  Purple  Beech,  2  to  12  feet; 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  Pious  Austriaca,  Pinus 
Laricio,  Poplars,  Beech.  Hornbeam,  Hazel,  Maple,  tfec,  &c. 
Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Sweet  Bays,  Alaternus,  Phil- 
lyreas.  Red  Cedars,  Arbor-vit®,  Irish  Yews,  Common  Yews, 
Tree  Bos,  Lucombe's  Oaks,  Laurestinus,  Ancubas,  Mahonias, 
Variegated  and  Green  Hollies,  Evergreen  and  Box-leaved 
Privet,  Standard  Cratjegus  and  Cytisus,  with  a  general  assort- 
ment of  other  kinds  of  Shrubs  and  Plants,  Also,  10,000 
Standard,  Dwarf  and  Dwarf  Trained  Apples;  6000  ditto  ditto 
Pears,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  The  Collection  of 
Conifers  is  well  known,  and  more  complete  than  any  in  the 
Kingdom,  The  Stock  of  Roies,  both  Standard  and  Dwarf, 
contains  the  choicest  varieties  iu  cultivation.  The  collection 
of  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants  is  extensive,  and  embraces 
many  fine  5pt!cimens,  There  is  also  a  great  variety,  comprising 
many  hundreds  of  the  most  valued  kinds  of  Tulips,  which  are 
well  worthy  the  atteution  of  the  amateur  in  those  flowers, — 
MoLLlNGS,  Daubent.  and  CnuBB,  Solicitors  to  the  Ass-enee. 


THE  SECOND  GREAr  ANNUAL  EXHlBlTlOiN 
OP  DOMESTIC  POULTRY  will  take  place  at  BIRMIN8. 
HAM,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  THpaspAY,  and  Feiday,  the 
10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  days  of  December,  1850, 


TO  GENfLEMBN  ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING, 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to   call   the  attention  of 

parties  engaged  in  planting  to  tbs  subjoined  list  of 
FOREST  TREES,  ubich  will  be  found  worthy  of  attention. 
The  soil  of  the  Nursery  is  a  light  loam,  and  well  suited  to  pro- 
duce fibres.  The  rate  of  carriage  is  very  moderate  by  the 
Railtvay  to  London,  Peterborough,  Ipswich,  atid  Colchestfer ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  large  orders,  a  liberal  allowance  in  Trees 
will  be  made  to  compensate  for  carriage, 

TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES. 

Per  lOO^Per  1000 

5.  d. —  5.  d. 

Ash,  2  to  3  ft.            —  15  0 

Do.  3  to  4  ft _  20  0 

Do,  4  to  5  ft,            i,         .„         ...         ,,,    —  25  0 

Do,  5  to  6  ft —  30  0 

Do,,  Mountain,  4  to  6  ft.            —  60  0 

Beech,  bedded,  2  to  3  ft ,-_  10  0 

If  50,000  of  this  size  are  taken,  they  will  be 
charged  at  8s.  per  1000. 

Do.,  strong  for  fencing,  twice  transp,,  3  to  4  ft.     ...    — 20  0 

Do.                    do.                    do.                4  to  5  ft,     ...     —  40  0 

Do.                    do.                    do.                5  to  6  ft.     ...    —  60  0 

Birch,  2  to  3  ft —  25  0 

Do,  3  to  4  ft,           _-  30  0 

Elm,  Wych,  1  to  2  ft —  20  0 

Do.     do,     2  to  3  ft —  27  0 

Do,    do,    3  to  4  ft _  30  0 

Do.,  English,  or  narrow-leaved  Hertford,  2  to  3  ft,  ,,,    — 20  0 

Do.                    do,                    do,                    3to4fc.  ,.,     —  30  0 

Do,,  Hertfordshire  and  Chichester,  3  to  5  ft....    12    0 

Do.  do.  do.  4  to  6  ft....    17    6 

Do.  do.  do.  5  to  0  ft,...     20     0 

Do.  do,  do.  6  to  8  ft....    35     0 

Do.  do.  do.        8  to  10  ft....     60    0 

Fir,  Larch,  1  year,  bedded            —    7  6 

Do,     do,  2  to  3  ft.              —  20  0 

Do,     do,    3  to  4  ft.              _  25  0 

Do.,  Scotch  Redwood,  or  Highland  Pine,  9  to  12  in.    —  10  0 

Do,           do,            do,         twice  transp,,  1  to  2  fc,    — 15  0 
Where  20,000  or  more  are  taken,  this  size 
will  be  charged  at  12s,  per  luOO, 

Do,           do,           do,        do,  IJ  to  2  ft,  selected  ,„    —  20  0 

Do,,  Austrian  Pine,  I4  ft.  7    G 

Do.,  Pineaster,  Uto2ft.  7    6 

Do,,  Laricio,  li  ft", 7    6 

Do,,  Spruce,  bedded         5s,  to      .,,    —  10  0 

Do,         do,       ItoIJft —  20  0 

Do.         do,       1.4  to  2  ft —  25  0 

Do,,  Silver,  G  to  9  ins.      .., — 15  0 

Do.    do,  9  to  12  ins —  25  0 

Do,     do.  1  to  14  ft.            —35  0 

Do,,  Weymouth  Pine,  2  ft —  80  0 

Db„  Balm  of  Gilead,  1  to  2  ft.              —  50  0 

Hazel,  1  to  2  ft —  20  0 

Do,  2  to  3  ft,            —  25  0 

Hornbeam,  2  to  3  ft.             —  20  0 

Do,  3  to  4  ft, —  30  0 

Laurels,  2  to  4  ft,,  for  cover           — 50  0 

Limes,  3  to  4  ft 15    0—100  0 

Do,  5  to  G  ft.             25     0—160  0 

Do,  G  to  8  ft.  80     0 

Maple,  3  to  4  ft —  30  0 

Oak,  2  to  3  ft.               _  25  0 

Do,  3  to  4  ft.             —  40  0 

Do,  4  to  5  ft.  10     0 

Do.  5  to  7  ft.,  twice  traoBplanted        ...15s,  to    20    0 

Do,  hot  selected,  3  to  6  ft,            —  25  0 

Where  6000  or  more  of  this  size  are  taken, 
they  will  be  charged  as  above.  They  will 
be  taken  up  as  they  stand,  and  are  well 
suited  for  planting  where  hares  abound. 

Do,,  Levant,  1  to  2  ft 6    0—30  0 

Do.        do.    2  to  3  ft 8     0—60  0 

Do.        do.     3  to  4  ft 10    0—80  0 

Do.         do.     6  to  7  ft 17    6—  90  0 

Do.         do.     6  to  9  ft 26    0—200  0 

Poplar,  black,  Italian,  Canada  black,  Eri^Iisli, 

and  vlridis,  twice  transplahted,  6  to6  ft,  ...    10    0—70  0 

Do.                    do,                    do,              6  to  7  ft.     15     0—100  0 
Do.                    do.                    do.            7  to  10  ft.     20     0 

Do.,  Lombardy,  2  to  3  ft.            —  30  0 

Do.             do.         3  to  4  ft.             —  40  0 

Do,            doi        4  to  6  It.             10     0—  60  0 

Do.  do.        6  to  6  ft.  16    0 

Do.  do.         6  to  8  ft.  30     0 

Do,,  Ontario,  4  to  6  ft 8    0 

Do.        do.      6  to  Oft ,',        ".'    15    0 

Red  Cedars,  2  to  3  ft,  80    0 

Willow,  Cosraleah  and  Bedford,  3  to  4  fti         .,.      ,..    —  30  0 

Do.               do.               do,         4  to  6  ft.         —  35  0 

Black  Sallow  (Salixcuprea),  4  to  6  ft —  40  0 

Whtteth  trn,  very  strong      —    7  0 

Do.,  good      '.        —    6  0 

Do.,  bedded  —    50 

The  Nursery,  Norwich. 


'^1^0    PLANTERS    AND    CONTRACTORS 

-i-    WHItET  HORN,  twice  transplanted  (very  strong),  73,  6d. 
per  1000. 
Do.  1  and  2  years  transplanted,  4s.  Gi.  and  5s.  Gtj.  per  1000. 
Do  4  years,  strong  and  fine,  with  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots,  as  good  as  transplanted,  3s.  per  lOuO,  or  \2l.  lOs. 
per  100,000, 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,   Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,   and 
Apricots  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  selected  from 
th  •  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  warranted 
true  to  name,  can  be  supplied  in  maiden  and  trained  trees  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  forward  for  bearing, 
YoDELL  and  Co.,  Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 

UTCH  BULBS.— Early  Flowers  for  the  Winter 
and  Spring,  adapted  for  blooming  In-doors  and  in  the 
Borders, — The  undersigned  having  received  their  annual  im- 
portation of  DUrClf  BULBS  from  Haarlem,  begs  respectfully 
to  offer  the  following  choice  collection  for  10s.,  viz.,  \  doz, 
choice  Hyacinths  for  glasses,  J  doz,  good  Hyacinths  for  pots, 
50  Crocuses  (four  separate  colours),  50  Double  Snowdrops, 
J  doz.  Double  Van  Thol  Tulips,  J  doz.  Early  Van  Thol  Tulips, 
i  doz.  Double  White  Sweet-scented  Narcissus,  ^  doz.  Double 
Jonquils,  1  doz.  Winter  Aconites,  25  splendid  Mixed  Tulips, 
1  doz.  splendid  Mixed  Double  Anemones, 

Clabke  and  Co,,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  8>,  High-street, 
Borough,  about  30  doors  from  the  London-bridge  Railway 
Terminus,  A  remittance,  or  reference,  required  from  unknown 
correspondence. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATOSIES,  <feo. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  I6-oz.  Sheet  Glasa  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2t£.  to  Zd, 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetley  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  Loudon. 
See  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

GREENHOUSES. 

HENRY  FREEMAN,  HoTHonsE  BtTtLDER  and  Hoi 
watee  Appaeatus  MANnFACTUREil,  Triangle,  Hackney, 
London,  begs  to  so  icitthe  attention  of  the  gentry  to  his  low  prices 
for  cash  :  Good  substantial  built  Greenhouses,  fixed  complete, 
42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  90J, :  21  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  60S, ; 
12.^  feet  long,  10  feet  Wide,  30i.  A  large  assortment  of  Con- 
servatories, Hothouses,  Pits,  Melon  and  Cocumlier  Boxes,  iron 
Handiights,  Suinmer-houses,  Seats,  &c,  Bt-timates  for  any 
branch  in  the  above  line,  either  in  wood  or  iron,  or  for  park 
fencing, 

(JLASS    FOR    CONS!^.  llVATORIESj 

GREENHOUSES.  FRAMES,  &c, 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street 
Without,  are  supplying  SHBBT  GLASS,  packed  in  100 
feet  boxes,  at  the  following  Reduced  FHcis.  A  reduction  on 
1000  feet. 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Sizes.— Inches.  Per  100  feet.— £,  3.  d. 

6  by  4,  G.1  by  4i,  6  by  5,  6  by  5i        0  13    0 

7  by  4,  7  by  44,"  8i  by  4,  8  by  4|,  and  nOt  exceeding  8  by  6  0  15    0 

9  by  7,  9i  by  7.J,  10  by  8  0  17    6 

12  by  9,  1,!  by  10 .,  1    0    0 

LARGBli  SIZES,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 
16  oz.  from  3rf,  to  Z^d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size, 
21  oz,      ,,     Hd.     id.  „  „  „ 

26  oz,      ,,     3,J(i,     7Sti,  ,,  „  „ 

Packed  in  Crates  of  about  250  feet  each,  and  ih  sizes  of  about 
40  in,  by  30, 
HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH   PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 
of  60  feet  each  : 
6  by  4  and  G.J  by  4J    ,..  12s,  Od,  I  8  hy  0  and  8J  by  Gi 
rby5     „    7*by6,t    ...13     6        9  by  7     „    10  by  8 

"     GLASS  TILES. 

Sheet. 


15s.  <Sd. 
16    6 


Rough  Plate, 
^in.  tbick,  eabh 

4  ,1  M  •' 


OS,  \0d. 
...  1       3 
„.  1      7 
...  2       0 

GLASS  SLATES. 


IG  03.,  each 

21 
2G 


.  os,  ea. 

.  0  8 
,  0  10 
,  1      0 


ROUGH  PLATE. 

SHEET. 

Size, 

i  inch 
thick 

i  inch  f  inch 
thick-,  thick. 

^  inch 
thick 

IGoz, 

s,   d. 
0  11 

0  lOi 

0  10' 

0    Si 

21  oz. 

26  oz. 

32  oz. 

24  by  12 
20  by  14 
22  by  12 
20  by  10 

s,   d 
1     6 
1     H 
1     5 
1    li 

s,   d. 
3     0 
1  11 
1  10 
1     G 

s.    d. 
2    8 
2     7 
2    G 
2    0 

s.   d 
5     0 
4  10 
4    8 
3     8 

s,   d 
1    3 
1    2i 
1    2 
1    0 

s,  d. 
1    9 
1    BS 
1    8" 
1    5 

s,  d. 
2    0 
1  11 

1  10 

1  e 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 

}in.  |io.  iiu.ijin.llin.    IJ 


Not  above  15  inches  long 

Above  15  in,  and  not  above  35 
„      35      ,,  ,1  75 


0  11 

1  1 
1     8 


s,  d. 
1  0 
1  2 
1     4 


s,  d  s.  cZ    s,  d. 
I     63     oU     G 

I  83    05     S 

II  C|'<    OlG    0 


d.  [s.  d. 

36    0 

07    0 

7    OB     0 


HALLIMAN'S  REGISTERED  FRUIT  PROTECTORS,  from 

Sd.  to  Is,  each. 
MILK  PANS,  from  2s,  to  Gs,  each. 
PROPAGATING  AND  BEE  GLASSES,  from 2(J. eaoh. 
WASP  TRAPS,  3s,  6d.  per  dozen. 

LaCTO.METERS,  for  trying  the  quality  of  llilk,  7s.  6d,  each. 
STANDS,  for  Pianofortes,  Is.  eacn. 

Glass  Shades  for  Ornaments,  Parian  Marble.  Wax  and 
Alabaster  Ornaments.  Lamp  Sbades  and  Glasses.  Patent  and 
British  Plate,  Ornamental  and  Stained  Glass  ;  and  every 
article  in  the  Trade, 

N,  B,  All  packages  charged,  but  full  price  allowed  If  returned 
free  of  expense. 

LARGE    STOCK     OF    SILVERED     PLATE 

GLASS  fur  ilirrors,  also  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  in  Crates 
and  Squares  for  Dwelling  and  Hothouse  Glazing,  at  WILLIAM 
PERKS  Junior,  and  Co.'s,  Glass  and  Lead  VYarehouae,  62, 
Dale-end,  Birmingham, 

DEPOT  FOR  HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE 
GLASS. 


DIXON'S  NEW  (REGISTERED)  VENTILATOR. 
— This  Ventilator  is  much  neater  and  more  simple  than 
any  hitherto  invented,  can  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size,  and 
can  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  any  oihec  part  of  a  window.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  the  blinds,  or  opening  of  the  windoWSj 
and  if  accidentally  brokeb  can  be  rcpaiied  by  any  glazier  at  the 
cost  of  a  single  pane  of  glass.  Models  can  be  seen,  and  every 
iuformatinn  obtained,  hy  appljing  to  the  London  agents, 
James  Phillips  and  Co.,  110,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

Dixon  V.  Bessell. — Alderman  fVilson  said,  "  It  was 
a  very  clever  invention^  and  he  thought  Mr,  Dixon 
ought  at  least  lo  have  seven  years'  protection  instead  of 
three,"  and  fined  the  defendant  60^,  a7id  10/.  costs,  for 
an  infringement  of  the  Registered  design.^Oct.  \,  1850. 
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WATERER'S  DESCRIPTl'VE  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

HOSEA   WATERER   begs   to    announce   his    new 
descriptive   CATALOGUE    OF    AMERICAN    PLANTS, 
CONTFEK.S,  R03GS,  &,c.,  is  just  published,  aud  may  be  had 
by  eoclosing  two   stamps  for    postage  to   Hosea   Wateres, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 
^^  Everybody  who  has  auy  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 

eutamu  should  possess  thera-^elves  of  this  Catalogue. 

AMKKIGAN    PLANTS. 

JOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
J  PLANTS,  ROSES,  CON^IFERS,  <fcc.,  is  now  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendmn  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur- 
chasers every  faciUty  in  making  selections. 
American  Nursery.  Bagshot,  Surrey.     


FttUIT  TREES. 

BGLENDINNING-  possesses  a  large  stock  of  all 
•  the  most  valuable  kinds,  which  have  been  proved  as 
fluch  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  a 
perfefctly  healthy  condition,  fit  for  immediate  planting,  adapted 
€itlier  for  walls  or  espaliers,  standards  and  half  standards, 
trained  and  untrained,  all  correct  to  name,  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  being  strictly  adhered  to.— Cata- 
logue?  may  be  had  on  application.— Chiawick  Nursery. 


IX/f  E3SRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
1*JL  acripfive  UVTALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORN"A- 
ME^TTAL  PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Fuoehral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cephalotasis  Fortunii,  Crypto- 
meria  Japonica,  Quercas  scleropbylla  and  inversa,  Tiburnum 
plicamm  aad  macr^  cephalura,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens, 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Plantias-,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — Bair'^hot  Nurseries.  Nov.  23. 


MYATT'S  LINN^US  RHUBARS,  strong  roots, 
12s.  per  dozen;  Myatt's  Victoria,  9s.  per  dozen;  and 
Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  12s.  per  dozen.  Estra  strong  plants 
of  the  New  Red  Currant  "  Raby  Castle,"  6.y.  per  dozen,  or  45s. 
per  100  ;  shd  Fastolff  Raspberry,  10s.  per  100.  With  the  usual 
aUowahce  to  the  Trade.  Post-office  orders  are  requested  to  be 
made  payable  to  Joseph  Mtatt,  Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  near 
London. — Nov.  23. 


GEORG^E  JACKMAN,  NuRSERTaiaN,  Woking, 
Surrey,  l\  mile  from  the  Woking  Station  of  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  begs  to  announce  thit  he  has  just  published 
anew  and  complete  CATALOGUE  of  his  American  Plants, 
Ornamental  Effery:reens  and  Flowering  Sbruba,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  RosBs,  Fruit  and  FNarest  Trees,  &o.,  which  may  be  had 
gratia  on  application. 


J     HENCHMAN  begs  to  inform  the  trade  that  he  has 
•  a  large  stock  of  very  healthy  Seedling  CEDRUS  DEODARA 
in  pot:s,  4  to  5  inches,  at  from  SI.  to  lOi  per  lOUO. 
Edmonton,  Nov.  23. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Mo^DAT,       Nov.       25— Geographical ....SJP.M. 

rGivil  Eoi^ioeera S  P.M. 

TDESDA7,  —        26-j  ^I*'JiCftl  aiid  Chiturgtcal  SJP.BI. 

(Zoolosical  9  CM. 

Wbdnbbday,    —       27— Society  of  Arts S  f.m. 

r  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature  4  p.sj. 

Thdesdat,       —       23<  intiqaarlan    8  p.m. 

(Royal    Sip.M. 

Peidat,  —       29-Botaiiical  (AonlTcrsaiy)  ,. 3  p.m. 

c .,  „,  I  Royal  (innlversary) 4  p.m. 

Among  the  many  follies  which  the  gardening 
world  commits,  none  is  more  striking  to  the  looker- 
on  than  the  eagerness  with  which  old  favourites  are 
deserted  for  new  ones.  Of  all  inconstant  lovers, 
gardeners  must  surely  be  the  most  inconstant.  To- 
day they  are  at  the  feet  of  a  Dahlia,  to-morrow  there 
is  no  beauty  like  a  Pansy,  and  both  are  presently 
deserted  for  a  Cineraria.  In  their  eyes  old  age  is  a 
crime,  and  aged  flowers  are  mercilessly  consigned 
to  the  poor-house.  We  remember  when  Cape  plants 
were  the  rage ;  a  Brunsvigia,  or  an  Ixia,  or  a  Protea, 
were  standing  toasts ;  to  possess  such  fan-  objects 
was  the  height  of  a  man's  ambition.  But,  in  a  few 
years,  these  were  thrown  aside,  and  New  Holland 
beauties  supplanted  them  ;  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
flaunting,  or  shy  and  delicate,  natives  of  Spanish 
America.  If  we  look  to  an  old  garden  catalogue, 
we  can  but  wonder  how  the  flower-garden  was  deco- 
rated by  our  fathers  ;  for  there  we  find  little  besides 
races  now  known  only  by  name. 

Marigolds  and  Candytufts  and  Larkspurs,  Love-lies- 
bleeding  Globes  and  Balsams,  Catchflies  and  Cocks- 
combs, Daisies  and  Dittany,  Persicarias  and  Princes' 
Feather,  Lupines  Tricolors  and  Marvels  of  Peru, 
Sunflowers  and  Sweet  Sultans — pride  of  the  18th 
century — ye  all  have  fallen  victims  to  the  flickering 
meteor  called  taste ;  and  are  only  now  to  be  found 
in  the  old  drawers  of  old  seed  shops,  where  you  are 
but  the  curiosities  of  floriculture ;  or  in  remote 
country  gardens,  not  yet  reached  by  steam  or  elec- 
tricity. Even  in  acknowledging  an  acquaintance 
with  Hollyhocks  and  China  Asters,  we  do  so  under. 
a  feeling  of  something  like  shame  at  being  known  to 
keep  such  doubtful  company. 

Are  these  follies  to  have  no  end  ?  Shall  we 
never  be  wise  enough  to  look  upon  all  flowers  as 
equal  1  Do  we  not  yet  know  that  what  is  called 
the  difference  iii  their  attractions  is  but  a  difi^erence 
in  our  skill  in  managing  them  ?  and  that  they  all 
are  endowed  with  wondrous  beauty  ;  vailing  in 
kind,  but  the  same  in  nature  ?  Most  especially 
must  we  enquire  whether  the  arts  of  the  cultivator 
should  be  limited,  as  they  are,  to  the  domestication 
of  a  few  fashionable  races,  to  the  entire  neglect  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  flower-garden.     A 


Hollyhock  is  as  showy  as  a  Dahlia,  infinitely  more 
graceful,  much  easier  to  cultivate,  as  prone  to  run 
into  varieties,  and  hardy  instead  of  tender ;  yet  the 
lumpish  Dahlia  is  seen  everywhere,  societies  are 
fdrmed  to  admire  it,  and  to  gamble  in  it ;  and  the 
Hollyhock  is  consigned  to  a  few  places  where,  as  at 
Shrubland,  refined  taste  still  excludes  fashionable 
vulgarity.  The  Amaranths  are  a  race  peculiarly 
suited  for  rich  autumnal  decoration,  quick  growing, 
many-sized,  and  long  enduring ;  no  doubt  sus- 
ceptible of  further  change  ;  but  they  are  abandoned 
for  the  sake  of  Petunias  and  Chrysanthemums. 
Surely  it  would  be  wiser  to  try  to  improve  these 
ancient  races,  which  are  so  well  suited  to  our  climate 
and  our  purses,  than  to  limit  our  skill  to  tamper- 
ing with  the  constitution  of  the  delicate,  though 
brilliant,  strangers  that  have  taken  such  entii-e 
possession  of  our  affections.  Let  no  man  say  that 
they  are  incapable  of  improvement ;  who  has  tried 
the  experiment  ?  Who  has  tried  to  cross  the 
Prince's  Feather  with  the  Cockscomb  ?  or  Love- 
lies-bleeding  with  the  Tricolor  1  or  the  Bee  with 
the  Dwarf  Larkspur  ?  or  the  Persicaria  with  the 
straggling  Buckwheat  (Polygonum  divaricatum)  ?  or 
the  Indian  Pink  with  the  Carnation  1  or  the  Mari- 
gold with  the  Coreopsis  ?  Until  these  trials  have 
been  made  with  at  least  as  much  care  as  has  been 
shown  in  managing  the  Calceolaria,  or  the  Pansy, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  our  ancient  friends 
are  unfairly  treated ;  and  that  we  are  doing  our- 
selves much  disservice. 

We  shall  be  told  that  experiments  of  the  class  sug- 
gested are  hopeless.  We  believe  them  to  be  likely 
to  lead  to  highly  important  consequences,  especially 
in  those  cases  where  the  result  of  success  would  be 
to  improve  a  perennial  by  the  aid  of  an  annual 
— a  very  material  consideration.  At  any  rate 
those  who  have  no  better  means  or  gi'eater  skill 
than  are  required  to  deal  with  a  Pansy  may  find 
other  plants  on  which  to  exercise  their  patience. 
Take  for  instance  the  neglected  Daisy,  than  which 
no  species  could  be  selected  which  more  strikingly 
illustrates  what  art  may  do  with  the  neglected 
flowers  that  we  trample  under  foot ;  or  what  may 
be  expected  in  gardening  from  a  combination  of 
patience  and  skill. 

Everybody  who  remembers  the  cottage  gardens  of 
his  youth  will  recollect  the  double  Daisies  which 
grew  there  on  the  borders  and  under  the  bushes, 
pink  and  white  and  red,  along  with  the  wonderful 
Hen  and  her  Chickens.  Where  are  these  flowers 
now  seen  except  in  such  places,  and  among  the  poor 
man's  plants  in  Covent-gardeu  1  Yet  they  are 
exquisitely  beautiful ;  of  the  easiest  management ; 
as  pi-one  to  vary  in  form  and  colour  as  a  Chrysan- 
themum, to  which  they  are  nearly  related  ;  as  fixed 
in  their  characters  when  obtained.  But  the  great 
florists  of  England  neglect  them ;  and  leave  to 
Germans  the  honour  of  producing  a  race  of  native 
flowers  which  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of 
their  tawdry  exotic  rivals.  In  the  catalogue  of  Mr. 
Van  Houtte,  the  active  and  intelligent  nurseryman 
of  Ghent,  25  distinct  varieties  of  Double  Daisies  are 
ofi^ered  for  sale ;  what  sort  of  varieties  they  are  is  to 
be  learned  from  a  representation  of  11  sorts  lately 
figured  in  his  Flore  des  Serres  et  dcs  Jardins  de 
VEurope.  Than  the  group  thus  produced  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  white,  roses  of  various  tints,  white 
tipped  with  rose,  quilled,  red-eyed,  richly  variegated, 
they  appear  to  combine  all  that  is  most  worth 
having  in  the  Dahlia,  with  their  own  peculiar 
elegance  and  diminutive  stature.  We  trust  that 
they  will  speedily  find  their  Way  to  the  gardens  of 
this  country,  and  that  they  will  be  looked  upon  as 
heralds  of  other,  though  not  more  admirable, 
changes,  to  be  wrought  among  the  rejected  favourites 
of  the  North. 

Theke  is  nothing  that  people  swallow  so  greedily 
as  a  fine  tale  about  a  new  Grape.  Not  that  the 
public  appetite  has  become  languid  towards  other 
novelties,  but  that  a  peculiar  voracity  is  shown 
whenever  a  Grape  with  new  qualities  is  said  to  make 
its  appearance.  We  must,  therefore,  take  care,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  that  our  worthy  friends  are  guarded 
with  especial  care  against  the  magnificent  exaggera- 
tions with  which  what  purports  to  be  a  new  variety 
of  this  fruit  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  their 
purses. 

We  are  assured  in  the  Annales  de  la  SoeiHe 
Roi/ale  d''  Agriculture,  S^-c.,  de  Gand,  that  a  Grape  of 
marvellous  goodness,  and  quite  new,  was  exhibited 
in  September  1848,  at  the  Belgian  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Exhibition.  It  is  described  and 
figured  in  the  above  mentioned  publication,  p.  415 
of  the  volume  for  1848,  under  the  name  of  the 
Raisin  Royal  de  Craan.  It  is  a  white  variety,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  described  as  being  "  exceedingly 
juicy,  extremely  high  flavoured,  sugary,  and  per- 
fumed  with  an  indescribable  aroma,  which  is  not 


that  of  the  Miticat,  nor  that  of  the  Isabella  G-rape, 
but  one  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  must  be  tasted, 
in  order  to  form  any  idea,  of  it  !"  This  Grape,  it 
is  stated,  could  bear  comparison  with  those  sent  from 
Windsor  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Its  origin 
had  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  the  authot 
of  the  article. 

We  owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  de  Jonghe,  of 
Brussels,  a  bunch  of  this  Grape,  and  additional  de- 
tails respecting  it.  He  says  that  the  original  plant 
is  13  years  old,  and  was  raised  from  seed  of  a 
"  Raisin  Muscat ;"  that  it  is  growing  in  the  garden 
of  Mademoiselle  Henurick,  a  lady  residing  at  Kin- 
sendaele,  a  village  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Brussels  ;  that  in  1848  a  bunch  of  it  was  given  to  a 
gardener  of  the  name  of  De  Craan,  of  Brussels,  who 
obtained  a  prize  for  it,  and  it  was  then  figured.  In 
September  last  another  bunch  was  exliibited  by 
Mdlle.  Hendrick,  and  for  this  a  prize  was  also 
awarded.  If  considered  to  be  really  deserving  of 
cultivation,  and  if  indeed  new,  BIdlle.  Hendrick 
intends  devoting  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  some 
charitable  purpose. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  the  kind-hearted 
spirit  in  which  this  lady  proposes  to  apply  the 
produce  of  her  Grape  to  benevolent  objects ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  public  would  readily 
second  her  intention,  if  the  Grape  were  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be.  But  we  regret  to  add  that  her  expecta- 
tions are  doomed  to  disappointment. 

AVhen  received,  many  of  the  berries  were  braised 
and  decayed,  owing  to  the  bunch  having  been  too 
loosely  packed  in  cotton,  and,  in  forming  an  opinion 
of  what  the  Grape  is,  this  circumstance  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  but  after  making  full 
allowance  for  all  defects  arising  in  this  or  any  othec 
way,  we  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  this 
Raisin  Royal  De  Craan  is  neither  in  flavour,  nor, 
in  any  respect  of  the  least  importance,  diS^erent  from 
the  common  Muscat  of  Alexandria  I  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  not  so  good,  but  all  Grape  growers 
know  that  the  Muscat  itself  varies  extremely  in 
quality  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated. 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  greatly 
obliged  to  M.  de  Jonghe  for  having  given  us  the 
means  of  preventing  much  disappointment  to  all 
parties  by  thus  pointing  out  the  true  character  of  a 
variety  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  examina- 
tion, would  soon  have  found  its  way  into  the  market 
as  a  great  novelty,  with  a  very  fine  name,  and  with 
a  price  high  in  proportion  to  the  skill  with  which  it 
would  have  been  puffed. 

GARDENS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.— N.>.  111. 

I  visited  a  very  pretty  small  garden  in  the  environs 
of  Edinburgh  (Mrs.  Haghe,  of  View  Park).  Here, 
in  addition  to  a  good  collection  of  out-door  and 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  was  a  very  good  gene- 
ral collection  of  Orchidaceous  plants,  several  of  the 
specimens  being  fioe  and  well  grown  ;  but  the  same  ob- 
servations made  with  regard  to  other  collections  apply 
to  this  one.  The  garden  was  well  laid  out;  and  ad- 
mirably  kept,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  White,  who  appears 
a  very  eager  and  skilful  cultivator  both  of  Orchidaceous 
and  other  plants.  Amongst  the  bedding-out  plants  I 
observed  a  Very  beautiful  bed  of  the  dwarf  Frogmore 
Scarlet  Pelargouium,  which  appears  a  very  desirable 
variety  for  small  beds  ;  even  Mr.  Beaton  would,  I  thiuk, 
consider  it  an  acquisition. 

The  last  garden  1  saw  in  Scotland  was  that  of  Drum- 
mond  Cattle,  near  Crief,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  it  the 
most  beautiful  garden  I  ever  saw.  It  is  very  extensive; 
laid  out  in  the  French  or  Italian  style,  with  magnificent 
terraces  and  high  walls  ;  parterres  without  number, 
surrounded  by  plantations  ;  a  profusion  of  beautitul 
vases  filled  with  flowers  ;  Junipers,  Arbor-vitse,  &c,, 
cut  and  trained  into  pillars  ;  straight  broad  walks  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  garden  ;  beds  of  every 
size  and  shape,  large  and  small,  filled  with  masses  of 
well  grown  annuals,  bulbs,  herbaceous  plants,  &c.  j 
with  vistas  into  the  magnificent  surrounding  park  ;  the 
long  terrace  wall  eovei'ed  with  every  species  of  climber^ 
and  all  arranged  with  reference  to  colour  and  contrast  ; 
Etty  himself,  if  he  were  alive,  could  not  have  painted 
the  wall  so  as  to  produce  a  tiner  effect;  three  or  four  kinds 
of  TropEeolums,  Rhodoohiton,  and  every  other  kind  of 
trailing  plant,  including  many  Verbenas  and  Cupbieas, 
which  were  trained  against  the  wall  in  the  wildest  pro- 
fusion, and  with  great  effect.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  one  of  his  letters  says,  that  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  movements  of  a  battle,  and  so  is  it  equally 
impossible  to  give  a  real  description  of  such  a  garden 
without  a  plan  ;  and  if  you  had  a  plan,  a  plan  is  but  a 
dull  affair,  you  must  see  the  original  to  judge  of  its 
extent  and  of  the  delight  produced  by  the  diH'ereut  large 
and  small  masses  of  colour  skUfnlly  arranged  ;  and  all 
I  can  say  that  the  terrace  was  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  was 
very  light,  and  most  beautifully  covered  ;  the  plan  of  the 
beds  admirably  conceived,  and  even  on  the  17  th  of  Sept, 
well  filled,  and  in  few  parts  defective  in  colour.  In  July 
it  must  have  been  magnificent ;  a  part  of  the  beds  were 
planted  in  box  patterns,  which  always,  in  a  large 
gardeo,  has  a  good  effect.  The  beamy  of  the  formal 
garden,  as  seen  from  the  terrace,  was  much  height- 
ened by  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  park  scenery. 
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Mr.  Macdonald  shows  the  garden  in  the  most  simple 
and  unassuming  manner,  appearing  quite  unconscious 
that  he  is  standing  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  gardens,  and  all  his  own  creation.  I  should 
mention  that  the  climate  andj  the  soil  appeared  to  be 
excellent.    Dodman. 


THE  CULTURE  OF   THE  VINE  A  HELPMATE 

TO  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MIND  ; 

OR,  TWO  BIRDS   KILLED   WITH  ONE  STONE. 

[FOa  COTTAGERS,] 

No.  4.  First  Five  Years'  Management.  Cditdse  of  the 

The  time  for  transplanting  the  Vine  ^""'' 

is  directly  after  the   fall   of  the  leaf. 

Take  up  the  young  Vine  carefully,  with 

its  roots  entire,  and  if  any  be  bruised, 

prune  them  back  to  the  sound  parts. 

Clear  out  a  space  of  the  size  of   the 

roots,  making  the  under  soil  very  fine, 

and   mixing  with  it,   if   possible,   two 

spits  of  well  rotted  dung  or  leaf  mould. 

Now  place  the  Vine  with  its  stem  about  Persons,  though 

6   inches  from  the  wall,   and   let   the  <hings    never 

bottom  bud  be  just  even  with  the  sur-  fj"^^;-,''™™?^'^ 

face  of  the  ground.     Spread  the  roots  usually  plant  as 

right  along  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  if  they   were 

distance    from    each    other,    like    the  ''^^'\^°J'°1 

spokes  of  a  wheel ;  then  cover  it  with  vine  will   grow 

soil,  and  shake  it  gently  that  the  soil  as    big    as     a 

may  settle  close  round  its  roots.     Cut  man's  leg, 

the  Vine  down  to  its  two  lowest  buds. 

Transplanting  should  always  be  done  in 

dry  and   still   weather.      As   soon   as  A  timid  disposi- 

frosts  may  be  expected  a  good  covering  g,""  ;„^,it "  b? 

of  litter  should  be  spread  as  far  as  the  kind   treatment 

roots  extend.  till  it  gets  em- 

March  \st,  Second  Tear.— Remove  ''°'J''°<'''.   *°. 

,,  -        J    1  .1      L     J  J  Withstand      the 

the  covermg,  fork  up  the  border,  and  ^^^^  ^^^  biting 

leep  it  constantly  open.  blasts     ot     the 

May  ^st. — If  there  be   more   than  world, 

two  shoots,  rub  them  off.     NaU  or  if  ,?,?"  '''^'JSf. 

your  wall  be  wired  or    studded,    tie  nor    catch     at 

these  shoots  up  carefully.  noise,  but  thrive 

As  the  tendrils  and  side  shoots  ap-  ^°^^°    ^^^ 

pear,  pinch  off  the  former  when  about  dean  bear  fruit 

4  inches  long,  and  the  latter  to  an  inch  earn '  life,    and 

beyond  the  first  eye  or  bud.  watch    till    the 

June    lsi._When    the    ground    is  reape's'c-o^t:!- 

parched,   give   the   roots   once   a   day  h.  Vaugkan. 

abouthalf  a  gallon  of  liquid  manure.  Too     many 

July.— Cat  the  weakest  of   the  two  ^"n'^' chUdren" 

shoots  down  close  to  the  stem.     Fasten  draw  too  much 

the  other  carefully  up.  from   the   main 

iVoK.— Cut  the  Vine  down  to  its  two  '1°"^ ;  but  as 
T .,4.  U..A..  these  latter  can- 
lowermost  buds,  not  be  so  easily 

March    Isf,    Third    Year. — If  any  gotrid  of,  should 

fruit  show  itself,  pinch  it  off  immedi-  "  be  impossible 

ately.  *°  ="Pp°'''  *^" 

Nov.  ls<.— The  stem  of  the  Vine  will  cmigratfon°p'ro- 

now  be  more  than  2  inches  round,  and  bably  will  afford 

therefore  two  leading  shoots  are  to  be  ?1|^'i'^^°'  relief 

kept  throughout  the  next  year  ;  for  this  ^°^  coun^r"°  ° 

purpose  cut  the  Vine  down  to  the  three  The  old  proverb 

lowermost  buds,  one  too  much  in  case  reversed,       the 

ofaccidents.  To'tL't.M.'"'' 

May  1st,  Fourth  Year. — Tram  care-  Young  ideas 

fully  the  three  shoots  ;  rub  off  all  others  should  not 

as  well  as  fruit.  =P^°"'  ,^'°°  ^^^- 

July  Isi.— Cut  out  the  weakest  of  the  pi-odice^^nnripe 

three  shoots.  fruit. 

Sept.  ls<.— Pinch  off  the  tops  of  the  Never  be  with- 

^1,^ i„  '  out  a  com  or  two 

shoots.  ■  ^       .  ,  ,,.        ,  in  the  stocking, 

Nov.  1st. — As  the  size  of  the  stem  and    you    will 

will  now  not  be  less  than  3  inches,  the  never  be  without 

Vine  may  ripen  fruit  in  the  next  year  |,XabIeknow- 

not  exceeflmg   5  lbs.     Therefore,   cut  i^^gg  ^m   onjy 

down  each  of  the  two  shoots  to  about  be  attained  by  a 

4  feet  in  length.     Cut   back   the   side  secret  hoarding 

Shoots  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bud.  ^^^^^  „hen°^i 

lyov.  20th ^ow,  as  soon  as  it  be-  person  has  be- 
comes sufficiently  decayed,  gently  touch  come  of  a  suffi- 

wliat  remains  of  the  side  shoots,  and  it  "^J^"'   "p-   ^^^ 

.,,-,,  ,       ,         .,.1  cu-cumstances 

Will  fall  away  ;  and  when  the  leives  ^^11  it  into  play, 

have  fallen,  the   round   fruit-bud   will  then  shows  how 

only  be  lelt.    Cut  away  the  tendrils,  and  firmly  it   is 

peel  off  any  decayed  bark.  Xttfy^^h^al 

Feb   ist.  Fifth    Fear.— Cut  out   all  been      collected 

the  buds  on  the  two  shortened  branches,  and     digested  ; 

except  two  on  each,  and  then  bend  the  but  if  it  be  called 

*1       ,  r  ,1     J  J  £     iu  into   action  too 

two  shoots  carefully  down  and  fax  them  Boon_    ^^^^   too 

ia   an   horizontal   straight   line.      The  it  becomes   ex- 
arms  should  be  4  feet  long,  the  girth  of  hausted. 
»l,    „t„™  1  :„„i,„„  What  ha3  served 

the  stem  3  mches. its  turn  becomes 

May   ls<.— Train   the  shoots  which  useless,   and  is 

push  from  the  four  buds  in  an  upright  soon  di'  carded, 

position.  Ourcircleiscon- 


gathered,  cut  down  the  two  other 
branches  to  the  two  lowest  buds. 
Manage  the  tendrils,  &c.,  as  before 
directed. 

This  is  the  shape  the  Vine  ought  per- 
manently to  retain,  except  that  the 
length  of  arms  and  number  of  rods 
must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  stem.  The  principle  being 
this,  that  the  branches  which  have 
borne  fruit  during  the  year  are  cut 
back  close  to  the  arms,  to  make  new 
wood  the  next  spring,  and  bear  the  fol- 
lowing year  ;  while  the  wood  of  the 
year's  growth,  which  is  not  suffered  to 
bear,  is  kept  to  bear  in  the  following 
year,  and,  after  it  has  borne,  is  in  its 
turn  cut  back,  in  order  to  make  new 
bearing  wood. 

And  to   this  form   all   old  and  un- 
pruned  Vines  ought  to  be  brought. 
C.  A.,  Nov.  18. 


When  we  are 
once  in  the  right 
path, let  us  per- 
severe to  the  end, 
that  when  we 
are  ripe  for 
heaven,  we  may 
be  gathered  by 
the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard,  and  be 
no  more  seen. 


All  unreformed 
characters  must, 
before  they  can 
bear  fruit,  be 
brought  to  the 
same  obodience. 


Jnne  10<A. — The  two  shoots  which 


stautly  increas- 
ing. 


show  the  finest  bunches  should  be 
pinched  off  about  an  inch  beyond  the 
first  joint  above  the  bunch.  And  the 
bunches  on  the  two  other  shoots  should 
be  taken  off. 

Sept.  Isi.-Pinch  off  the  tops  of  the   ^^  ^^^ 

two  future  bearers.  often  nipped  by 

Oct.  \st. — Cut  back  the  two  shoots  to    affliction,      that 
as  many  buds  as  are  thought  necessary    '"'''''  remains 
to  produce  the  quantity  of  fruit  which    ZV^i^^^C' 
the  Vine  may  be  allowed  to  ripen,  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  before  given.     In 
t  he  next  year,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  ia 


BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS. 

No.  VI. — Having  given  due  consideration  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  general  commonwealth,  and  noticed  the 
principal  arrangements  connected  therewith,  I  will  now 
offer  a  few  remarks  for  the  preparation  of  a  winter 
aviary  for  the  "  warblers." 

I  have  before  noted,  that  the  proper  time  for  the 
separation  of  the  tender  from  the  hardy  birds  is  in 
August.  The  seasons  known  as  the  "  Moulting  season," 
and  the  "  Fall  of  the  leaf,"  are  most  sickly  times  for 
birds  of  every  kind — poultry  not  excepted.  This  I  shall 
have  to  comment  on,  at  a  future  stage  of  our  inquiry. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  therefore,  all  due  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  welfare  of  those  birds  which  are 
more  particularly  prized.  It  is  by  no  means  needful 
that  the  room  devoted  to  the  reception  of  these  tender 
birds  should  form  a  part  of  the  same  building  as  the 
other.  If  you  can  have  them  nearer  your  dwelling- 
house,  so  much  the  better.  But  this,  in  some  instances, 
must  depend,  as  it  originally  did  with  me,  on  the  con- 
venience offering  for  the  setting  of  a  stove,  the  smoke 
from  which  must  be  conducted  through  some  chimney 
already  built. 

Instead  of  allowing  your  birds  free  liberty,  as  in  the 
general  commonwealth,  it  will  be  advisable,  perhaps 
needful,  to  confine  the  majority  of  them  in  a  very  large 
cage,  erected  against  the  back  of  the  room,  which  latter 
will  answer  admirably  as  the  back  of  the  said  cage.  The 
two  sides  should  be  made  of  very  thick  deal ;  the  top  and 
bottom  also  of  the  same  material,  and  of  an  equally 
stout  substance  ;  the  whole  being  painted  three  times 
in  a  dark-red  colour.  The  length  of  the  cage  should  be 
not  less  than  9  feet,  the  height  6  feet,  and  the  width 
3  feet  6.  It  should  be  made  portable,  and  put  together 
by  screws. 

The,  perches  should  be  of  thin  cane,  or  bamboo  ;  some 
of  them  bent  in  a  semi-circular  or  arched  form ;  the 
principal  perch,  running  from  end  to  end,  being  perfectly 
straight.  This  last  should  be  of  square  deal,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  painted  four  times  in  stone  colour. 

Immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  cage  should  stand, 
on  a  wooden  pillar,  also  painted  stone-colour,  an  oblong 
zinc  fountain  (/jo<  a  "  living"  fountain),  into  which 
should  be  poured,  regularly  every  morning,  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  pure  spring-water.  The  depth  of  the  fountain 
should  not  exceed  3  inches.  If  a  plug  be  fitted  in 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  the  foul  water  may  be  readily  car- 
ried off  by  a  pipe  running  through  the  wooden  pillar, 
and  received  into  a  pan  beneath  ;  or  the  pipe  could  be 
conducted  through  the  floor  of  the  room. 

Over  the  fountain,  forming  a  kind  of  cover,  must  be 
placed  a  semi-circular  net-work  of  galvanised  wire, 
having  circular  apertures  in  it  sufficiently  wide  to 
admit  the  heads  of  the  birds  when  in  the  act  of  drink- 
ing. The  object  of  this  wire  cover  is,  to  prevent  the 
birds  bathing,  which  they  would  do  every  morning,  non 
obstante  magistro,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  I  If  such 
precaution  were  not  taken,  the  necessary  consequences 
would  be — cramp,  cold,  numbness,  inflammation  in  the 
bowels,  blindness,  and  loss  of  the  use  of  their  limbs. 

The  cage  should  be  lined  throughout  with  the  best 
green  baize,  strained,  and  nailed  on  evenly.  The  front 
must  be  of  wire,  and  have  two  doors  in  it,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  centre  ;  down  which,  from  top  to  bottom, 
there  should  be  a  support  of  wood,  about  2  inches  wide 
and  an  inch  thick.  By  means  of  these  doors,  ready  access 
will  be  given  to  the  fountain. 

All  along  the  bottom  of  the  wire-work,  from  end  to 
end,  there  must  depend  a  long  flap  of  wood,  3J  inches 
wide,  hung  on  hinges,  and  having  a  small  brass  knob  in 
the  front.  By  raising  this  up,  the  floor  of  the  cage  can 
be  readily  cleaned  out— which  it  should  be,  every  other 
morning,  being  afterwards  replenished  with  small,  dry, 
pebbly  gravel,  or  red  sand  not  sifted.  This  must  be 
carefully  looked  to. 

Over  the  top  of  the  cage,  immediately  along  the  front, 
must  be  nailed  a  curtain  of  green  baize ;  this  should  be 
drawn  down  over  the  birds  every  night,  so  as  to  add  to 
their  warmth  and  secure  their  comfort.  The  food  should 
be  fresh  made  every  morning,  and  conveyed  to  them 
in  saucers,  or  china  pans,  as  they  are  dearly  fond  of 
turning  the  whole  over  and  over,  pecking  at  and  select- 
ing what  they  consider  tid-bits. 

When  your  birds  are  all  collected  in  this  their  new 
habitation,  it  is  more  than  likely  you  will  findsome  of  them 
quarrelsome,  others  sulky,  others  wild  and  "  flighty." 
To  provide  against  this,  it  will  be  needful  to  have  the 


room  hung  round  with  a  number  of  appropriate  cages ; 
with  the  fronts  only  ot  wire,  the  two  sides  and  back 
boarded.  The  cages  should  be  16  inches  long,  12 
inches  high,  and  9  inches  deep  ;  made,  not  of  deal  but 
mahogany,  to  prevent  the  ingress,  inhabitation,  and  do- 
mestication of  vermin.  A  long  perch,  running  length- 
ways, from  end  to  end,  a  glass  wash-bath,  and  two  tin 
pans  for  food,  will  complete  the  furniture  of  these 
dwellings. 

Into  one  of  the  cages,  you  must  put  any  bird  who 
refuses  to  associate  amicably  with  the  rest ;  he  will 
soon  be  reconciled,  and  come  into  song.  Great  care 
should  be  taken,  so  to  arrange  the  cages  as  to  prevent 
the  birds  seeing  each  other.     This  is  important. 

Our  next  consideration  must  be,  the  mode  of  warming 
the  room.  This  can  be  properly  done,  only  by  having 
an  open  fire-place.  The  iron  pipes  attached  to  portable 
and  other  stoves,  give  out,  when  heated,  so  much 
carbon,  that  their  use  cannot  be  honestly  recommended. 
So  finely  are  the  lungs  of  our  migratory  birds  con- 
structed, that  any  foul  or  vitiated  air,  more  particularly 
when  heated,  kills  them  at  once.  Their  respiratory 
organs  become  painfully  excited  ;  their  head  droops  j 
the  scene  is  soon  over. 

The  stove  I  first  adopted,  by  way  of  experiment,  was 
one  of  Dr.  Arnott's,  improved  by  Jeakes,  of  GreaS 
Russell-street,  Bedford  square.  Immediately  over,  and 
around  the  stove,  were  casings  of  iron  ;  forming  within, 
by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  secured  by  patent,  "  air 
chambers."  By  this  admirable  contrivance,  a  plentlfu! 
supply  of  well-warmed,  salubrious  air,  was  continually 
generated. 

The  stove  being  placed,  as  I  have  before  intnnated, 
in  a  small  ante-room,  I  had  to  "  force "  the  air  from 
the  stove  into  the  nearest,  or  "  warblers' "  aviary.  This 
was  done  by  cutting  out  a  panel  in  the  room,  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  stove,  and  supplying  its  place 
by  a  panel  of  perforated  zinc,  or  (what  has  since  been 
invented,  and  which  is  much  better  for  the  purpose) 
closely-meshed  galvanised  wire.  Through  the  inter- 
stices of  this  panel,  a  current  of  hot  air  was  always 
passing  inwards.  By  these  means  alone,  I  avoided 
poisoning  the  birds  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  was 
continually  escaping  from  the  heated  cast-iron  and 
copper  pipes. 

To  have  had  this  stove  fixed  in  the  room  itself  would, 
I  hardly  need  observe,  have  annihilated  every  living 
animal  it  contained.  Therefore  I  must  here  repeat, 
that  an  open  fire-place,  connected  with  a  direct  chimney, 
is  to  be  preferred  and  adopted  before  all  others. 

In  the  winter  season,  all  draughts  must  be  vigilantly 
guarded  against,  and  the  fire  kept  at  one  regulated 
heat.  If  the  weather  be  unusually  mild,  then  gradually 
reduce  the  heat ;  if  a  sudden  frost  set  in,  as  gradually 
increase  it.  The  fire  should  be  made  np  the  very  last 
thing  at  night,  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  must  be  looked 
to  very  early  on  the  following  morning.  In  removing 
the  ashes,  &c. ,  and  while  sweeping  the  room,  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  dust  flying  about  more  than  is 
needful.  The  lungs  of  the  warblers  would  inhale  it 
immediately,  and  it  would  do  them  serious  injury. 

Whenever  the  weather  is  foggy,  damp,  or  more  than 
commonly  dreary,  the  curtain  should  be  lowered  from 
the  top  of  the  cage  half  way  down,  and  every  precaution 
taken  that  prudence  can  suggest  to  guard  against  any 
of  the  inmates  taking  cold.  "  To  be  forewarned  is  to 
be  forearmed."  William  Kidd,  New  Road,  Hammer- 
smith. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Objechoss  usually  made  to  any  project  brought  for- 
ward to  extend  pleasure  grounds,  are  the  labour  and 
consequent  expense  of  after  keeping,  and  where  means 
are  limited,  such  objections  are  reasonable  ;  for  it  is 
certainly  far  better  to  limit  the  extent  and  maintain 
high  keeping,  than  to  extend  the  grounds  beyond  the 
means  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  order.  It,  how- 
ever, becomes  a  question,  whether  there  are  not  many 
places  in  which  considerable  improvement  might  bs 
effected  and  extent  acquired,  without  any  annual  in- 
frmgement  occuring  to  the  exchequer  ?  With  many, 
who  have  only  small  gardens,  this  is  an  important  ques- 
tion ;  and  one  which  may  easily  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  hoe  and  the  rake,  our  great  garden 
enemies,  should  be  sold  for  old  iron,  as  far  as  mere 
pleasure-ground  work  is  concerned ;  they  have  no 
business  there,  if  proper  planting  has  been  adopted.  I 
refer  to  that  part  of  the  garden  which  is  arranged  and 
planted  with  borders  and  groups  of  shrubs.  A  geo- 
metrical flower  garden  is  another  matter,  although 
even  there  the  less  soil  that  meets  the  eye  the  better. 

Large  growing  plants  should  be  so  disposed  as  to 
admit  of  their  ultimate  complete  development,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  should  be  covered  with  some 
low-growing  evergreen,  which  would  completely  ex- 
clude the  appearance  of  soil ;  no  digging,  hoeing,  or 
scratching  would  then  be  necessary,  the  expense  of 
keeping  would  thus  in  a  great  measure  be  avoided,  and 
the  general  effect  would  be  much  improved.  Many 
dwarf  plants  are  eligible  for  this  purpose,  among  others 
might  be  named  the  various  dwarf  species  of  ever- 
greens, Berberies,  Pernettyas,  Cotoneasters,  Furze,  and 
the  different  varieties  of  hardy  Heaths.  These  would  make 
a  shrubbery  gay,  especially  if  a  considerable  variety 
were  admitted  and  dispersed  in  wild  masses.  They 
bloom  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a  carpet, 
even  of  common  Heather,  is  certainly  more  to  be  ad- 
mired than  a  dry  or  naked  surface.  The  expense  of 
keeping  pleasure  ground  so  planted  would  be  incon- 
siderable, compared  with  that  usually  paid  where  gar- 
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dening  implemeata  .are  constantly  employed,  ia  order 
to  keep  the  surface  free  from  weeds,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  effect  would  be  better.  Besides,  the 
principal  specimens  would  have  room  to  grow  and  ex- 
hibit their  natural  characters  and  proportions,  without 
interfering  with  one  another,  which  is  an  evil  too 
common  in  most  shrubberies.  Pkaro. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Concreted  Borders. — As  a  proof  in  favour  of  con- 
creting, I  have  been  obliged  to  concrete  all  the  borders 
here,  not  only  for  Vines,  but  also  for  all  other  kinds  of 
fruit,  the  subsoil  being  very  bad.  Now,  in  my  last 
situation,  Glevering  llaU,  Suffolk,  which  was  famed  for 
fine  fruit,  no  necessity  existed  for  concreting.  The 
fruit-trees,  here,  however,  never  succeeded  well ;  and 
when  we  look  at  the  subsoil,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  in  fact,  many  gardeners  have  asserted  that  it  was 
of  no  use  to  plant  fruit-trees  at  Garnstone,  for  they 
would  never  do  any  good  ;  the  evil  lay  in  the  want  of 
well-made  concreted  borders.  I  differ  from  Mr. 
Fleming,  as  to  the  cause  of  his  Grapes  in  one  house  not 
colouring.  We  see  badly-coloured  Grapes  obtained 
from  Vines  in  the  best  made  borders,  and  we  see  finely- 
coloured  ones  one  year,  and  badly-coloured  ones  next 
year  out  of  the  same  house,  and  from  the  same  Vines. 
Now,  if  the  roots  were  the  sole  cause,  the  fruit  would 
Sidiibit  the  same  colour  every  year,  until  the  condition 
of  the  roots  was  altered.  What  is  the  reason  we  seldom 
see  badly-coloured  Grapes  on  the  open  walls  ?  Although 
only  half  ripe,  they  possess  a  fine  black  bloom,  and  that 
on  all  kinds  of  soils.  My  own  experience  teaches  me, 
that  a  low  temperature,  dry  and  airy  at  the  first  onset 
of  colouring,  is  what  is  wanted  to  well  colour  and 
flavour  Grapes.  If  once  you  let  your  berries  catch  the 
crimson  tint  in  a  high  temperature  at  this  stage,  all 
subsequent  good  management  that  can  be  given  them, 
cannot  make  them  black  again.  I  seldom  have  to  com- 
plain of  bad  colour  or  shanking,  and  the  only  difficulty  I 
ever  had  in  colouring  Grapes,  was  when  the  Vines  were 
planted  in  Pine  stoves,  and  in  seasons  of  wasps,  when 
you  cannot  admit  sufficient  air,  at  the  proper  stages  of 
growth.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  a  great  advo- 
cate for  well-made  borders  at  first,  and  well-regulated 
management  afterwards.  Last  year  I  visited  a  gar- 
doner,  who  is  considered  a  good  Grape  grower,  and  he 
certainly  had  a  house  or  two  of  finely-coloured  Grapes. 
I  called  at  the  same  place  this  year,  and  found  his 
Grapes  badly  coloured.  He  remarked  that  they  wanted 
a  little  more  fire-heat,  and  closer  keeping  ;  but  my  opi- 
nion was,  if  he  had  given  them  a  little  less  fire-heat,  and 
a  great  deal  more  air,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark.   [Hear!  Hear!]   D.  Kidd,Garnstone  Park. 

New  InventionsM — It  cannot  have  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  the  thinking  part  of  the  gardening  world,  that 
amongst  the  many  inventions  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
last  few  years  has  produced,  very  few  have  proved  of  per- 
saanent  utility.  After  their  novelty  has  been  worn  off, 
most  of  them  have  gradually  fallen  into  oblivion.  Some 
years  ago  we  had,  I  well  remember,  "galvanic  plant  pro- 
tectors," and  other  contrivances  for  guarding  plants  from 
insects  and  mildews,f  olio  wed ,  until  it  became  manifest  that 
our  great  grandfathers'  nostrums,  tobacco  and  sulphur, 
were,  after  all,  the  most  effectual  preservatives.  But 
then  the  best  way  of  applying  them  became  the 
question.  To  burn  tobacco  on  coke  and  charcoal 
cinders  was  reported  to  be  pernicious  to  the  plants,  and 
the  bellows  and  nozzle  were  too  antiquated  for  fashion- 
able gardening  ;  something  with  a  long  name  attached 
to  it  must  be  invented,  and  now  we  have  our  fumi- 
gators,  a  trial  of  which  soon  convinced  the  neighbour- 
hood that  something  new  was  at  work,  for  they  make  as 
much  noise  as  a  steam-engine,  and  in  the  immediate 
precincts  of  a  mansion  where  they  have  often  to  be 
used,  they  produce  "  sweet  harmony."  But,  apart  from 
that,  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  they  possess  over  the 
old-fashioned  bellows  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  like  the  bel- 
lows best ;  they  eSect  a  quicker  combustion  than  the 
fumigator  (unless  the  latter  be  made  enormously  large), 
and  fill  a  large  or  lofty  house  more  speedily  with 
smoke.  For  pits,  frames,  and  other  small  structures, 
tlie  fumigator,  however,  may  be  the  most  serviceable. 
As  to  sulphur,  it  was  long  before  anything  new  was 
invented  for  its  appUcation  ;  a  dry  brush  and  a  basin 
half  full,  from  which  it  was  ejected  on  the  wall  trees  or 
plants,  were  considered  all  that  were  necessary  ;  but 
Science  said  "  No,  I  can  assist  you,  I  can  contrive  a 
machine  whereby  clouds  of  finely-powdered  sulphur  can 
be  sent  in  a  continuous  stream  in  any  direction,  like  the 
copious  discharge  of  a  fire-engine,  and  quite  as  far, 
penetrating  all  interstices  like  a  London  fog,  or  January 
frost,  so  that  mildew,  red  spider,  bug,  scale,  and  all 
their  kindred,  shall  be  annihilated  from  the  earth." 
Such  are  the  reported  qualifications  of  two  machines, 
at  present  competing  for  public  approbation.  I  say 
two,  because  a  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  two  con- 
trivors  as  to  priority  or  superiority  (I  know  not  which) 
of  invention.  Now,  I  am  far  from  finding  fault  with 
deserving  genius,  when  directed  to  the  production  of  a 
machine  capable  of  performing  a  certain  amount  of 
labour  in  a  quicker  or  more  perfect  manner  than  the 
same  could  be  done  by  hand ;  but  it  is  preposterous  to 
think  that  a  machine,  simply  to  dust  vegetation  with 
sulphur,  can  lessen  garden  labour  to  any  extent,  when 
in  many  gardens  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the 
whole  work  required  in  a  year  would  not  amount, 
on  the  aggregate,  to  more  than  a  man's  work  during 
one  or  two  days.  It  would  be  better  by  far  for 
the  disciples  of  Archimedes  to   try  their   inventive 


powers  at  producing  a  machine  capable  of  diminish- 
ing labour  where  much  is  in  the  field.  Take  for  instance 
mowing,  the  two  machines  of  Budding  and  Shanks  would 
seem  yet  to  be  capable  of  improvement,  and  if  a  machine,  j 
simple  iu  structure  and  easily  worked,  can  be  adapted  I 
to  cut  Grass  without  the  defects  which  unfortunately 
attend  those  now  iu  use,  the  inventor  will  confer  a  bene- 
fit on  gardeners  of  a  more  important  nature  than  if  he 
presented  him  with  any  sulphurating  apparatus  what- 
ever ;  in  fact  I  cannot  see  in  what  way  it  is  possible  for 
sulphur  to  be  ejected  to  any  great  height  or  distance, 
its  specific  gravity  being  so  light,  with  any  propelling 
power  that  can  be  given  to  it.  The  new  sulphurators 
are,  I  presume,  mere  fan-blowers,  which,  unless 
assisted  by  the  wind,  will  never  send  so  volatile  a  sub- 
stance more  than  a  few  feet  ;  we  shall  doubtless,  how- 
ever, have  more  of  them  by  and  bye  ;  but  as  there 
seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  dispute  between  two  parties 
respecting  the  superiority  of  their  inventions,  I  thought 
it  might  not  be  unkind  to  cool  their  expectations  a 
little,  by  just  hinting  that  a  very  few  years  may  consign 
both  their  contrivances  to  oblivion.  P.  Q.  S. 

CuUivalion  of  Leeks. — In  answer  to  "  L.'s  "  inquiry 
(page  614),  I  beg  to  state  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
3  inches  off  the  Leek's  flag  twice  a  year  is  decidedly 
wrong.  As  "L."  very  justly  observes,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  it  is  the  want 
of  these  principles,  and  a  proper  system  of  cultivating 
this  vegetable,  that  induces  people  to  fall  into  the  error 
alluded  to  ;  the  object  of  the  amputator  is  to  retard 
growth,  not  to  promote  it.  The  system  adopted  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  to  sow  the  seed,  and  to  let  the 
young  plants  stand  where  they  were  sown,  as  thickly  as 
possible,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  they  soon  exhaust 
the  soil  of  all  nourishment,  and  if  dry  weather  set  in  in 
July  they  run  to  seed  ;  cropping  is  then  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  prevent  this  natural  consequence.  I  have 
Leeks  iu  my  garden  measuring  4i  inches  in  girth,  and 
having  9  inches  in  length  of  a  fine  blanched  shank  or 
neck  ;  these  have  never  attempted  to  start  for  seed,  nor 
have  they  been  cropped.  They  were  planted  out  in 
June  in  rows  8  inches  apart,  and  6  inches  asunder  in 
the  row,  their  shanks  being  inserted  in  the  ground  up 
to  the  leaves.  In  this  way  fine  Leeks  are  obtained  with 
but  little  trouble,  and  the  barbarous  system  of  cutting 
off  that  most  essential  part  given  by  Nature  to  promote 
growth  is  obviated.  S.  H.,  Closglass,  Llandilo.  [Bar- 
barous indeed,  and  worthy  of  the  days  of  Glendwr.] 

Apple-trees. — Being  in  company  the  other  night  with 
a  working-gardener,  the  conversation  turned  upnn  the 
decided  scarcity  of  Apples  and  Pears  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  district  for  a  good  many  years.  Now,  he 
was  asked  if  he  remembered  how  long  it  was  since  we 
had  a  really  good  full  crop  ;  he  readily  replied  that 
such  a  crop  had  not  been  produced  in  this  neighboui'- 
hood  since  1836,  the  year  of  the  annular  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  Of  course,  ne  did  not  attribute  the  failure  to  the 
eclipse  ;  he  had  more  intelligence  than  that.  It  was 
merely  a  date  he  could  recollect  perfectly  well.  He 
mentioned,  however,  a  singular  circumstance  concern, 
ing  the  ne.xt  winter  (that  of  1836  and  1837),  and  this 
fact  the  writer  has  a  lively  impression  of,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dreadful  severity  of  ,the  frost  of  a  par- 
ticular morning.  In  some  damp  places  that  morning 
the  thermometer  fell  to  4°  below  zero,  and  much  of  our 
'•  Whins,"  or  Furze  (as  you  call  it  in  England),  was 
killed  by  the  excessive  cold,  which  gave  our  Whin- 
knowes  a  desolate  appearance  next  spring,  being  so 
completely  robbed  of  their  accustomed  golden  hue. 
But  the  fact  the  gardener  mentioned  is,  that  that  frost 
had  injured  some  fruit  trees  so  seriously  that,  though 
they  still  continue  growing,  they  have  not  carried  a 
single  Apple  since.  And  he  further  noticed  the  perfect 
unproductiveness  of  an  entire  variety — the  Ochiltree 
Apple,  so  named  from  the  estate  in  Ayrshire,  where  it 
was  raised  originally.  This  is  a  good,  and  rather  large 
standard  tree,  which  bore  freely  a  beautifully-shaped 
and  coloured,  as  well  as  a  finely-flavoured,  table  fruit. 
It  was  much  cultivated  hereabout,  and  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  brought  the  highest  price  of  any  semi- 
early  fruit ;  and  this  gardener  declares  that  there  has 
not  been  seen  in  this  district  a  single  specimen  of  the 
Ochiltree  since  that  frost,  and  yet  the  trees  appear  in 
excellent  health.  Another  circumstance  was  mentioned 
by  the  same  person,  which,  if  true,  and  he  affirms  it  is, 
will  perhaps  be  curious  even  to  you.  There  is  an 
Apple  of  good  appearance  and  excellent  quality  which 
grows  freely  here,  called  the  "  Friars'"  Pippm,  because 
it  was  first  discovered  iu  an  orchard  which  belonged  to 
the  Franciscan  friars  here,  but  which  is  now  fenced 
and  built  upon.  The  writer  has  seen  what  was  pointed 
out  to  him  as  the  parent  tree,  which  was  then,  30  years 
ago,  in  full  bearing,  and  not  very  large.  Now,  it  is 
affirmed  of  this  tree  that  hitherto  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  get  it  to  grow  anywhere  out  of  this  locaUty, 
though  it  grows  well  enough  within  a  circle  of  from  10 
to  20  miles.  Grafts  have  been  taken  to  various  places 
both  in  Scotland  and  England  without  success.  Can 
this  be  true  ?  [No.]    Observer  Office,  Stirling. 

The  Cumberland  Lodge  Vine. — The  remarks  which 
I  sent  you  respecting  the  large  Vine  at  Cumberland 
Lodge,  appear  likely  to  produce  some  valuable  discus- 
sions ;  but  as  my  observations  have  been  in  some 
measure  misunderstood  by  Mr.  Fleming,  so  they  may 
also  be  misinterpreted  by  others.  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion either  to  approve  of  or  condemn  any  of  the  plans 
promulgated,  but  rather  to  show  the  conflicting  opinions 
on  the  subject  entertained  by  our  best  cultivators,  and 
the  perplexing  position  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
gardening  community  is  placed.    I  think  that  I  shall 


have  done  "  the  State  good  service  "  should  this  dis- 
cussion lead  to  some  simple  practical  results.  Few 
individuals  who  are  Grape  growers  will  be  inclined  to 
deny  that  this  important  subject  is  still  surrounded 
with  a  thick  cloud.  To  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  let 
in  a  current  of  simple  reasoning,  based  upon  successful 
practice,  I  apprehend  will  be  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  at  least  it 
will  be  very  much  so  to,   Your  Correspondent. 

Irish  Peat  Charcoal. — Having  recently  obtained  a 
small  supply  of  this  article  of  large  size  (about  like  that 
of  a  Walnut),  I  soaked  it  in  the  small  urine  tank  at- 
tached to  the  stables,  and  then  allowed  all  the  moisture 
to  drain  from  it  that  would,  during  several  hours.  It 
was  entirely  free  from  smell.  I  then  applied  it  as  a 
top  dressing  to  some  winter  Cucumbers  which  were  just 
developing  their  first  fruit.  The  heat  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  house  soon  evolved  the  gases  (or  some  of  them) 
which  the  charcoal  had  taken  up,  and  the  house  became 
unbearable  as  to  smell.  The  leaves  of  the  Cucumbers 
began  then  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  sufi'ering,  and  by  the 
time  an  hour  had  elapsed  every  leaf  was  curled  up  and 
destroyed.  Air  was  immediately  admitted,  and  the 
charcoal  covered  over  with  soil,  bat  I  fear  that  I  have 
lost  all  my  plants  ;  for  although  the  stems  are  not 
affected,  nor  the  just-budding  fruit,  I  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  recovering  the  plants.  I  simply  scattered 
the  charcoal,  thus  prepared,  over  the  bed,  but  it  would 
seem  even  in  this  way  to  be  too  powerful  an  agent. 
Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  offer  any  ad- 
vice hereon  ?  H.  P.  [The  charcoal  should  be  in  fine 
powder,  and  should  be  buried  in  the  soil.] 

Some  Observations  on  Rearing  the  Silkworm  in, 
England.^Yhe  exertions  of  the  late  Mrs.  Whitby,  of 
Newlands,  in  Hampshire,  ia  reference  to  the  practica- 
bility and  profitableness  of  rearing  the  silkworm  iu  this 
country,  will  no  doubt  form  an  epoch  from  which  future 
advances  iu  the  British  manufacture  of  silk  will  be 
dated.  Her  paper  read  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Southampton 
meeting,  the  very  beautiful  specimen  of  manufactured 
silk  presented  to  the  Queen,  and  the  little  work  which 
she  published  on  the  subject,  have  been  together  instru- 
mental in  attracting  serious  attention  to  the  subject. 
This  is  evident  from  frequent  allusions  to  her  establish- 
ment iu  modern  works  on  industrial  matters.  Knight, 
iu  the  first  Number  of  his  "  Cyclopedia  of  the  Industry 
of  all  Nations,"  very  appropriately  gives  it  a  prominent 
notice  ;  and  a  letter  in  last  week's  Chronicle  gives 
reason  to  hope  that  the  subject  is  bemg  taken  up  in 
good  earnest.  A  more  appropriate  season  for  dis- 
cussing the  matter  could  not  be  chosen,  and  as  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  Mulberry  plantation  at 
Newlands,  the  arrangements  for  the  worms  in  various 
stages  of  their  progress,  and  of  conversing  with  the  late 
lamented  proprietress  upon  t\ie  numerous  matters  con- 
nected therewith  ;  and  having,  during  several  successive 
seasons,  reared  a  numerous  progeny  of  the  worms 
myself,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  offer  matters  of  in- 
terest to  many  of  your  readers.  Various  attempts  have, 
I  believe,  been  made  in  this  country  to  render  the 
rearing  of  the  silkworm  a  profitable  source  of  industry, 
but  hitherto  without  any  good  results.  That  the  con- 
verse of  this  could  be  effected,  I  am  confident.  Mrs. 
Whitby's  arrangements  were,  as  an  amateur's  attempt, 
successful;  but  looking  at  the  subject  as  a  profitable 
manufacture,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were 
so.  Yet  enough  was  to  be  gathered  from  her 
attempts,  coupled  with  my  own  limited  expe- 
rience, to  show  that  with  due  care  in  the  rearing 
of  the  silkworm  a  new  branch  of  industry  could 
be  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  Englishmen.  One  of  her 
greatest  difficulties — and  the  letter  in  the  Chronicle  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  would  make  it  appear  that  it  was 
not  confined  to  her  efforts — consisted  in  not  being  able 
to  procure  food  for  the  young  worms  in  the  first  stages 
of  their  existence,  the  Mulberry  being  so  late  in 
putting  forth  its  leaves  in  our  climate.  I  know  that  a 
considerable  expense  was  yearly  incurred_iu  sending 
persons  to  various  localities  to  procure  a  supply,  every 
available  leaf  from  her  own  trees  being  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  thousands  of  tiny  worms  every  day  bursting 
their  casements.  Of  course  the  trees  suffered  severely 
from  thus  prematurely  defoliaging  them.  Expedients 
were  also  adopted  of  growing  a  quantity  of  young  plants 
under  glass  frames,  to  procure  early  leaves  ;  of  course, 
in  a  profitable  point  of  view,  this  could  not  be  enter- 
tamed.  No  such  difficulties  as  these  need  be  experi- 
enced. The  egg  of  the  silkworm  is  as  much  nudee 
control,  as  regards  placing  it  in  circumstances  calca. 
lated  to  develope  it  as  an  organised  being,  as  the  egg 
of  an  ordinary  fowl.  A  certain  amount  of  warmth  ia 
indispensable  for  the  consummation  ;  and,  unless  tha 
egg  be  subjected  to  that  heat,  no  development  will 
take  place.  Mrs.  Whitby  was  an  enthusiast  in  hec 
favourite  pursuit,  and  I  know  that  she  frequently 
brought  the  eggs  into  light  and  warmth  long  before 
the  state  of  the  Mulberry  tree  would  warrant  her  doing 
so.  A  little  attention  would  soon  determine  the  tem- 
perature in  which  the  egg  would  assume  vitality,  and 
also  that  iu  which  its  latent  organisation  would  remain 
torpid  and  uninjured.  There  is  no  necessity  for  pro> 
ducing  worms  before  the  food  is  grown  suffici- 
ently to  supply  their  demands,  and  thus  one  of 
the  first  and  great  drawbacks  to  the  successful  breeding 
of  the  worm  is  obviated.  Another  circumstance  in 
the  system  practised  at  Newlands  would  demand 
alteration.  The  Mulberry  trees  almost,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, grown  there  is  a  species  with  very  large  leaves. 
Moras  multicaulis.    It  makes  wood  very  rapidly,  pro-_ 
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duciDg  Ions  suoeuleot  shoots,  which,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  would  require  all  our  summer 
to  ripen  sufficiently  to  withstand  the  winter.  Now,  the 
practice  I  allude  to  was  that  of  constantly  picking  o£F 
the  leaves,  in  the  majority  of  cases  only  one  or  two 
neai-  the  point  of  the  shoot  being  left.  The  consequence, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  was  an  imperfectly  organised 
Bhoot,  retarded  maturity,  and  severe  damage  by  the 
severity  of  winter.  I  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
this,  as  I  inspected  the  Mulberry  trees,  recommending 
a  much  less  severe  denudation  of  the  foliage,  stripping 
only  a  portion  of  the  shoots  on  each  tree,  or,  what  would 
he  much  better,  to  have  two  sets  of  trees,  giving  each 
an  alternate  season's  unmuiilated  growth.  Some  of  the 
trees  at  Newlands  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
practice  I  have  alluded  to.  And  those  which,  in  a 
■very  young  state,  experienced  the  treatment,  have,  as 
might  be  inferred,  suffered  the  most.  There  is  ample 
evidence,  however,  to  establish  the  fact,  that  no  fear 
need  be  apprehended  as  to  the  success  of  the  tree  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  I  fear  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  enter  into  many  particulars  which  might 
be  alluded  to  here.  I  must  beg,  however,  to  offer  some 
general  hints  upon  points  essential  to  success.  If  an 
establishment  were  contemplated  in  this  country,  foreign 
assistants,  as  teachers,  accustomed  only  to  their  own 
climate  and  routine,  will  not  contribute  to  success,  as  a 
general  rule.  The  routine  must  be  accommodated  to 
the  climate  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out, 
and  to  local  circumstances,  which  nothing  short  of 
years'  residence  in  that  climate  can  teach.  By 
far  the  better  mode  of  procedure  would  be  to  send 
intelligent  individuals  to  the  silk  countries  to  get  a 
general  insight  into  the  various  matters  relative  to  the 
rearing  and  attending  to  the  worm.  All  the  subsequent 
mechanical  operations  in  preparing  the  silk  for  the 
loom  could  be  taught  here  by  hands  from  abroad. 
Mrs.  Whitby  procured  from  Italy  a  female  to  teach  one 
of  her  own  domestics,  which  she  did  in  a  short  time  ; 
the  foreigner  bringing  with  her  the  machine  to  wind 
the  silk  fiom  the  worms.  That  with  care,  forethought, 
and  capital,  the  silkworm  could  be  made  a  source  of 
profitable  industry,  may  be  considered  certain.  We 
know  that  good  silk  can  be  produced.  Raw  silk  which 
"was  exhibited  to  various  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
upon  the  growth  or  winding  of  which  foreign  aid  was 
Bever  called  in,  was  pronounced  to  be  of  so  excellent  a 
quality,  and  so  beautifully  prepared,  as  to  command  a 
much  higher  price  than  the  best  of  foreign  growth.  In 
the  drawing-room  at  Newlands  are  two  banner  screens 
made  of  silk  produced  there.  The  ground  colour  is 
crimson, with  an  orange  pattern.  They  are  vei-y  hand- 
some, and  being  of  British  growth,  are  unique.  To 
those  who  are  about  to  join  the  undertaking  aUuded  to 
by  your  correspondent,  I  would  say,  persevere.  There 
is  no  formidable  obstruction  to  success.  The  thing  well 
began,  judiciously  aod  systematically  arranged,  will 
meet  with  encouragement,  and  must  succeed.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  observe,  that  the  large-leaved  Mulberry  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  worm.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Whitby,  and  grown  almost  exclusively 
by  her,  because  it  affords  so  great  a  breadth  of  foliage. 
G.  L. 

Double  Flowered  Pelargoniums, — Notices  of  Gera- 
niums, showing  a  disposition  to  become  double,  have 
appeared  in  your  Paper.  I  have,  however,  seen  one 
which  I  think  has  not  been  mentioned,  a  double  full 
rose-pink,  indeed,  almost  light  scarlet,  and  much  more 
double  than  any  of  those  of  which  plates  have  been 
given.  It  resembled  in  every  respect  the  scarlet 
Geranium,  with  downy  leaves,  succulent  stalks,  and 
robust  growth.  It  was  not  in  advantageous  circum- 
stances, growing  in  a  pot,  in  a  gen;leman's  hall,  and 
not  against  a  window.  The  petals  were  too  loosely 
arranged  to  be  a  show  flower,  but  a  bed  would  be  very 
striking  ;  and  I  have  been  surprised  that  it  has  not 
been  advertised  by  some  gardener  for  sale.  I  think  it 
was  procured  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  it  is  two  years 
and  a  half  since  I  saw  it.  A  Subscriber. 

Yuccas. — I  transplanted  a  Yucca  gloriosa  in  the 
spring,  a  young  one  which  had  never  flowered,  and 
planted  it  on  a  lawn  open  to  the  south  and  west  ;  it  is 
now  showing  for  bloom,  and  the  flower-stem  is  about  a 
foot  in  length.  1  mat  it  up  every  night,  but  the  season 
is  so  far  advanced  tliat  I  am  fearful  I  shall  not  save 
the  blossom.  Do  you  think,  if  I  were  to  sacrifice  the 
present  bloom,  it  would  be  the  means  of  throwin"'  it 
into  flower  at  the  proper  season  next  year?  [Yes.]  and  do 
I  run  the  risk  of  spoiUng  next  year's  blossom  by  letting  it 
flower  now  ?  [Yes.]    H.  M,,  Worcester. 

/Echmea  fulgens. — At  page  725,  "Dodmau  "  enquires 
what  is  the  best  way  of  treating  this  .<Echmea  after 
flowering,  and  he  also  mentions  that  Mr.  Appleby 
recommends  cutting  down  the  plants,  in  order  to 
encourage  suckers  ;  a  system  which  "  Dodraan  " 
appears  to  have  been  unfortunate  in  adopting.  Having 
been  very  successful  in  the  culture  of  this  gorgeous 
Bromeliad,  I  beg  to  observe  that  alter  having  tried  both 
the  plans  alluded  to,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to 
Mr.  Appleby's,  i.e.,  to  cutting  down  the  old  stems,  but 
not  so  as  to  injure  the  embryo  buds  at  their  base.  The 
"very  large  specimens  of  this  plant,  at  Chatsworth, 
with  numerous  shoots,"  obtained,  as  "Dodman"  states, 
by  allowinr  the  old  stems  to  remain,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
not  attributable  to  this  cause,  but  to  other  conditions 
essential  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  such  as  a 
judicious  application  of  top  and  bottom  heat,  suitable 
soil,  &c.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  not  only  from  my 
Own  experience,  but  also  from  physiological  inferences. 


The  old  stems  after  having  flowered  are  useless  ;  the 
vital  functions  in  them  gradually  decrease  in  vigour  ; 
nevertheless  ihey  continue  to  absorb  sufficient  food 
from  the  soil  to  repair  the  loss  caused  by  perspiration 
and  evaporation  ;  but,  when  removed,  the  embryo  buds 
at  the  base  begin  to  develop  themselves,  from  the  excess 
of  organisable  matter,  which  is  prevented  from  passing 
into  the  portions  that  have  been  removed.  The  young 
shoots  also  being  produced  the  same  season  in  which 
the  flowering  stems  approach  maturity,  the  roots  are 
kept  in  active  motion,  and  the  fresh  growths  attract  the 
nourishment  that  would  otherwise  have  contributed  to 
maintain  vitality  in  a  mass  of  useless  foliage,  which 
only  tended  to  prevent  the  vivifying  influences  of  light 
and  air  from  reaching  the  flowering  shoots  of  the  fol- 
lowing season.  Roehampton. 

Covering  Vine  Borders. — I  perfectly  agree  with 
",T.  H.'s"  well-timed  remarks  (at  page  709),  on  "the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  covering  Vine  borders."  If  dry 
leaves  are  used,  and  laid  on  thick  enough  to  absorb  the 
rain,  the  system  would  be  more  justifiable  ;  the  soil 
would  remain  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment — in  a 
beautifully  dry  state^  I  have  an  acquaintance  whose 
punctuality  in  (merely)  covering  his  borders  would  be 
very  commendable,  were  it  not  "  a  custom  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance."  Yet  this 
same  individiial  ridicules  the  practice  of  throwing  a 
little  litter  over  the  surface  in  the  hot  months  of 
summer.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  almost  as  absurd  to 
leave  a  border  fully  exposed  in  summer,  as  it  is  to 
admit  the  rain,  and  to  shut  out  frost  in  winter.  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  border  itself 
would  be  injured  by  such  exposure — quite  the  reverse  ; 
albeit,  where  the  soil  has  been  sound  in  winter,  it  cer- 
tainly will  soon  be  dry  enough  after  being  laid  bare  in 
summer  ;  very  different,  indeed,  from  a  well  pulverised 
soil.  But  the  reason  I  give  for  a  slight  covering  is,  not 
only  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation,  but  also  to  induce 
the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface.  I  have  long  been  of 
opinion,  and  I  once  had  what  I  thought  an  excellent 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  opinion,  that  the  roots  of  plants 
do  not  at  all  like  the  sun's  rays,  except  in  a  modified 
state.  Trees,  when  left  to  Nature,  generally  shade  their 
own  roots,  and  then  we  find  them  even  at  the  surface. 
What  we  waut  is  something  that  would  be  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  atmosphere,  but  which  would  shade  the 
soil  during  the  hottest  months,  and  throw  off  rain  and 
snow  in  the  winter.  Something  that  could  be  easily  re- 
moved, and  that  would  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  the  appearance  a  Viae  border  now-a-days  presents. 
I  have  read  of  concrete  on  the  surface,  and  I  have  no 
doubt   it   has   many   advantages  ;    but   the   only  fault 

1  have  to  find  with  it  is,  that  as  it  shuts  out  the  at- 
mosphere entirely,  the  soil  cf  the  border  can 
scarcely     be     in    the     best   condition    to   minister    to 

the    wants    of    a    Vine.     A.     T.,    November    16. 

With  regard  to  covering  Vine  borders  in  winter,  I  must 
say  that  practical  knowledge  has  taught  me  that  frost 
is  most  decidedly  injurious  to  the  rootlets  of  Vines;  and 
if,  as  your  correspondent  states,  the  latter  are  only 
3  inches  from  the  surface,  I  think  he  would  find  his 
Black  Hamburgh  bunches  much  deficient  of  4  lbs. 
weight  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  4  lb.  bunches  must 
be  of  good  size,  border  mulched  or  unmulched.  If  a 
Vine  border  is  properly  prepared,  i.  e.,  if  it  has  a  good 
drainage,  with  a  porous  soil  suitable  for  the  Vine,  it 
will  not  easily  get  sour.  I  certainly  protest  against  deep 
borders.      I  should  much  rather  have  one  less  than 

2  feet  deep  than  above  it,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  deep 
borders  will  become  sooner  sour,  and  cause  shanking, 
than  covered  ones  would.  But  instead  of  the  general 
system  of  covering  with  from  2  to  3  feet  of  fermenting 
materials,  I  would  make  the  border  into  compartments, 
say  6  feet  wide,  allowing  two  Vine  roots  to  each. 
Between  these  compartments  I  would  have  a  cavity  for 
heating  material  2  feet  wide,  with  pigeon-holed  brick 
walls  ou  either  side  ;  this  would  allow  the  heat  to  get 
iuto  the  soil  below  instead  of  at  the  top,  and  in  place  of 
stable  dung  I  should  recommend  tree  leaves  where 
they  can  be  obtained,  as  the  heat  in  them  is  more 
gentle  and  lasting.    T.  H.,  Cheshire. 

Conveyance  of  Ifater. — I  beg  to  forward  a  few  sug- 
gestions, in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  "  A  Country 
Curate,"  respecting  the  best  mode  of  conveying  water 
to  whatever  place  he  wishes.  My  uncle,  the  rector  of 
this  village,  is  at  present  engaged  in  works  to  convey 
water  from  a  spring  half-a-mile  distant ;  and,  as  I  pre- 
pared the  section  and  contract,  my  remarks  are  founded 
on  actual  experience.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to 
prepare  an  accurate  section  of  the  surface,  as  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  actual  f.all.  Here  we  are  rather 
inconvenienced  by  having  too  much  fall.  We  have 
used  earthenware  pipes,  2  inches  in  diameter,  well 
cemented  at  the  joints;  but  I  should  certainly  prefer 
gutta-percha  tubing,  and  I  think  that  1  inch  in  diimeter 
would  be  sufficient  ;  inasmuch  as  1  inch  diameter,  with 
a  constant  flow,  would,  I  think,  supply  plenty  of  water, 
and  be  less  likely  to  accumulate  any  sediment  than  a 
larger  pipe,  which  is  only  allowed  to  run  when  water  is 
drawn  off.  Your  correspondent  should  be  very  careful 
to  have  the  contract  with  the  person  he  employs  worded 
in  a  specific  and  binding  manner.  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  afford  him  any  assistance  ia  my  power,  either 
personally  or  by  letter.  lago,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 
Regarding  the  conveyance  of  water,  the  best  me- 
thod depends  upon  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  locality. 
Gutta  percha  has  not  been  long  enough  in  use  to  prove 
whether  or  not  it  will  last  for  any  length  of  time  under 
ground  ;  but,  from  the  advertised  prices  of  gutta-percha 
tubing,  in  most  localities,  metal  pipes  are  more  econo- 


mical. I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  your  correspondent 
any  further  information  he  may  wish.      Address,  by 

post,  A.  J.,  Post-office,  Aberdeen. Yes  ;  but  you  will 

find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  gutta  percha  tubing  may  be 
much  more  expensive  than  you  are  at  present  aware. 
Query  :  Have  you  tile,  the  D  inverted  (not  a  bad  plan), 
or  cheap  stone  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  Curate  of 
Lathom,  Noil.  18. 

Pear  Moth  (  Torlri.r  angustiorana.) — I  send  you  the 
crowns  of  one  or  two  Pears,  in  order  that  you  may  per- 
ceive the  manner  in  which  the  caterpillar  of  Tortrix 
angustiorana  forms  its  web  about  the  calyx,  coming  out 
occasionally  to  feed  on  the  surrounding  cuticle.  You 
will  see  that  it  thus  produces  an  unsightly  black  pateli 
as  far  as  it  has  nibbled  the  skin,  as  shown  by  IVIr. 
Curtis's  figure  at  page  20  of  the  current  yejir's  volume. 
It  having  been  supposed  by  "J.  O.  W."  and  one  or 
two  other  gentlemen  that  its  attack  on  the  speci- 
men referred  to  was  accidental,  I  have  taken  more 
notice  of  it  this  season,  and  have  found  it  occupying 
the  crowns  of  several  sorts  of  Pears  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  some  Apples.  As  the  Pears  ripen  i^ 
will  desert  them  for  others  not  so  far  advanced,  if 
placed  near  them.  It  also  feeds  on  the  leaves  during 
summer,  and  on  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  and  buds 
during  winter.  Indeed,  it  is  a  general  feeder,  as 
stated  by  the  above  gentlemen  ;  and  I  have  found  it  ou 
the  Box,  Oleander,  and  Portugal  Laurel,  out  of  which 
swarms  of  the  moths  issue  in  the  sunshine  in  summeF, 
probably  producing  two  or  more  broods.  F.  J,  Graham, 
Cranford. 

Fuchsia  spectalilis. — In  answer  to  many  ^applications 
that  have  been  made  to  me,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  expe- 
rience no  difficulty  in  growing  this  Fuchsia  to  any  size 
I  please.  The  points  to  be  guarded  against  are  fire- 
heat  and  over-much  sun,  both  of  which  it  dislikes. 
The  soil  which  I  use  for  it  is  one-half  turfy  loam,  the 
other  half  crushed  bones,  old  Mushroom  dung,  and 
soot.  I  give  the  last  shift  just  before  the  plants  are 
arranged  out  of  doors  in  spring.  They  then  occupy 
an  east  aspect,  where  they  receive  the  morning  sun  till 
10  or  11  o'clock,  and  afterwards  stand  in  half  shade 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  apply  the  same  treatment 
to  all  other  kinds  of  Fuchsias.  Many  may  be  inclined 
to  aik  how  I  winter  such  large  plants  as  I  produce  S 
I  answer  tliat  I  throw  them  all  away,  and  raise  young 
stock  every  spring.  Observe,  however,  that  F.  spectabilis 
makes  a  splendid  winter  plant  for  the  conservatory, 
when  not  exposed  too  much  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
-D.  Eidd,  Garnstone  Park,  Nov.  20. 

Botanical  Names  of  Grasses. — At  p.  684,  a  corre- 
spondent apparently  finds  fault  with  the  botanical  names 
of  Grasses.  He  has  had  to  do  with  several  varieties 
for  nearly  40  years,  and  has  not  been  able  to  learn  their 
Latin  names.  I  am  afraid  that  he  has  not  been  a  very 
attentive  learner,  or  he  would  have  attained  more  pro- 
ficiency after  so  protracted  a  study.  I  am  unfortunately 
ignorant  of  his  names  for  some  species,  and  so  doubt-. 
less  are  many  of  your  readers.  What,  for  instance, 
are  "  Suckling,  Hay-seeds,  Cock-grass."  Were  I  to 
apply  to  any  local  seedsman  for  these  varieties,  I  should 
not  be  understood  ;  but  there  is  no  seedsman  who  can 
be  master  of  his  business  and  not  know  the  cultivated 
Grasses  by  their  botanical  names.  It  is,  I  hope,  too 
late  in  the  day  for  local  names  to  supplant  those  that 
are  universal.  Timothy  Clod,  Hattery  Haugh,  Easi 
Nook  of  Forfarshire.  [No  greater  ignorance  can  be 
shown  than  in  asking  for  the  botanical  name  of  "  Hay- 
seeds."] 


Societies* 

LiNNEAN,  Nov.  19. — R.  Brown,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Specimens,  in  fruit,  of  the  species  of  Myrospermum 
which  yields  the  Balsam  of  Peru  and  the  White  Balsam 
from  the  Balsam  coast,  San  Salvador,  were  exhibited 
by  Dr.  Pereira.  Specimens  also  of  the  two  Balsams 
were  exhibited  ;  likewise  a  quantity  of  Myroxocarpine, 
a  principle  separated  from  the  white  Balsam.  Specimens 
of  Alsophila  pinuata,  Hymenophjllum  Chiloense,  and 
H.  Wilsouii,  collected  by  Mr.  Lobb  in  Chiloe,  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  R.  J.  Gray,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  J.  Woods 
presented  specimens  of  Ulex  Gallii,  and  Myosotis  mnl- 
tiflora,  gathered  by  him  in  Glamorganshire.  Read  a 
memoir  on  the  position  of  the  carpels  in  Exogenous 
plants,  when  two  and  when  single,  including  outlines  of 
a  new  method  of  arrangement  of  the  orders  of  Exogens, 
and  observations  on  the  structure  of  ovaries  consist- 
ing of  a  single  carpel,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Clarke. 
The  author  proposed  to  divide  the  class  of  Exogens 
into  Proteroc^rpous  and  Heterocarpous.  The  first 
division,  including  all  orders  with  the  carpels  single, 
and  anterior  or  lateral,  but  never  posterior,  and  all 
orders  having  two  carpels,  which  are  mostly  anterior 
and  posterior,  frequently  right  and  left,  or  a  mixture  of 
anterior  and  posterior.  The  second  division  included 
all  orders  with  a  single  carpel,  which  are  generally  a 
mixture  of  posterior,  lateral,  and  anterior,  rarely  all 
posterior ;  and  when  having  two  carpels,  generally  a  mix- 
tureof  right  and  left;  and  when  posterioi-,with  the  right 
and  left  predominating,  rarely  all  right  and  left,  or  all 
anterior  and  posterior.  The  Proterocarpete  included 
si.\  divisions,  the  Heterooarpeaj  eight  divisions,  arranged 
according  to  the  sub-clasges  and  alliances  of  Lindley's 
'■Vegetable  Kingdom."  Only  a  part  of  the  details  of  this 
memoir  was  read  ;  an  enlarged  table  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  orders  was  exhibited,  with  the  result  of  the 
investigations  of  the  author  upon  each  order  included 
in  the  system. 
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Chubb  on  the  Conslruclion  of  Lochs  and  Keys  (8vo  ; 
pp.  36  ;  57,  St.  Paul's  Cliurehjard),  is  an  extract  from 
the  Proosedinga  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Eogineera,  of 
a  highly  instructive  and  interesting  sketch,  by  Mr. 
Chubb,  of  the  history  of  this  invention,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples observed  in  the  construction  of  looks  and  keys. 
It  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  well  executed  woodcuts. 
We  may  add,  that  the  discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  reading  this  communication  seemed  to 
prove,  that  Chubb's  locks,  if  really  manufactured  by 
him,  could  not  be  picked  by  any  known  means. 

Sowerbi/'s  Popular  Minerahyij  (square  12mo  ; 
Beeve  ;  pp.  344),  is  a  little  work  likely  to  be  useful  to 
the  student  who  desires  nothing  more  than  elementary 
information  concerning  minerals.  It  teaches  how  to 
collect,  when  to  collect,  where  to  procure  cabinets,  and 
what  are  the  distinctive  forms  of  the  commoner  kinds  of 
mineral  substances.  The  whole  is  illustrated  by  litho- 
graphic figures,  which,  in  some  cases,  are  excellent  re- 
presentations. 

The  Illustrated  Boole  of  Songs  for  Children  (Orr  and 
Co.),  is  a  beautiful  work  of  its  class,  illustrated  with 
charming  woodcuts,  printed  admirably  by  Vizetelly.  In 
many  cases  the  music  is  given  with  the  songs. 

Hutter^s  Acoount  of  the  Electric  Indicator  (Horne 
and  Co.;  24mo),  is  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  ingenious  invention  acts  in  "  the  preservation 
of  life  and  the  protection  of  property,  giving  instant  and 
unerring  warning  of  danger,  whether  from  fire  or  bur- 
glary." The  pamphlet  costs  but  twopence,  and  is  worth 
reading. 

Morris's  History  of  British  Birds  (Groombridge  ; 
Part  I. ;  8vo),  is  a  renewal  of  a  trite  subject,  the  chief 
pecuharity  being  the  production  of  four  coloured  plates 
for  a  shilling.  We  can  only  say  that  they  are  wonder- 
fully good  for  the  money. 

A  Description  of  the  Palmyra  Palm  of  Ceylon,  by 
W.  Ferguson  (4to;  Colombo  ;  pp.  39.)  This  is  an  ela- 
borate account  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  uses  of 
Borassus  flabelliformis,  illustrated  by  woodcuts  executed 
by  Ceylon  artists.  The  author  corrects  numerous 
errors  made  by  writers  on  this  plant,  and  enters  into 
details  of  much  interest  in  Europe,  and  utility  in  Cey- 
lon. We  may  hereafter  present  our  readers  with  a  few 
extracts,  for  which  we  have  not  space  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Slop  Thief,  by  George  Cruikshank  (Bradbury  and 
Evans),  is  the  quaint  title  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  system 
of  burglarious  attack  and  defence.  It  shows  how  the 
thief_  mines,  and  teaches  the  housekeeper  how  to  coun- 
termine him.  In  these  our  housebreaking  days,  the 
ingenious  author's  propositions  will,  we  doubt  not,  find 
a  large  body  of  followers.  T'he  frontispiece  is  in  his 
usual  happy  style. 

Rendle's  Pries  Current  (Bradbury  and  Evans)  is  a 
kind  of  newspaper,  stamped,  to  go  post-free.  It  contains 
lists  of  the  seeds  sold  by  the  firm  whose  name  it  bears,  an 
almanac,  descriptive  lists  of  floweraand  vegetables,  ashort 
calendar  of  operations,  and  some  miscellaneous  matter. 
It  is  a  new  species  of  the  genus  advertisement,  and  one 
of  the  best.  Two  prizes  of  five  guineas  each,  for  the 
best  treatises  on  the  management  of  a  kitchen  garden , 
and  on  heating  horticultural  buildings,  are  announced 
as  being  offered  by  Messrs.  Rendle  and  Co.  We  fear 
that  this  proposition  is  better  calculated  to  produce 
discontent  and  disappointment  than  horticultural  ad- 
vantage ;  for  good  essays,  the  prizes  are  wholly  inade- 
quate ;  and  when  adequate,  all  such  offers  are  intrin- 
sically objectionable,  for  no  judge  can  do  justice  to  the 
competitors, 

Gardsa  Msmoranda. 

Hatfield  House. — "  Hatfield,  once  dignified  with  a 
royal  house  of  the  kings,  which  now  belongeth  to  the 
Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
deUght  and  recreation,  by  reason  of  its  parks  and  other 
places  of  pleasure,  which  for  situation,  contrivance, 
building,  prospect,  air,  and  water,  and  all  other  accom- 
modation, is  inferior  to  none  in  England."  Nearly  two 
centuries  have  passed  away  since  Robert  Blomo,  in  his 
"  Britannia,"  wrote  thus  of  Hatfield.  What  he  honestly 
said  then  may  with  equal  truth  be  asserted  now.  The 
noble  domain  still  possesses,  unimpaired,  those  .features 
which  elicited  the  eneomiuma  of  the  old  author,  while 
the  house  stands  at  this  moment  firm  and  strong  and 
Stately,  having  little  rendered  to  the  assaults  of  time,  or 
the  mutable  tides  of  successive  generations. 

The  mansion  stands  in  its  ancient  and  picturesque 
park,  and  is  approached  from  the  north  and  south  by 
avenues  of  Limes,  the  majority  coeval  with  the  date  of 
the  building.  A  spacious  court  fronts  the  house  on  the 
south,  which  is  entered  by  iron  gates,  of  light  and  ele- 
gant workmanship,  supported  by  massive  pillars.  The 
court  is  flanked  by  towers,  and  enclosed  by  a  bold  and 
characteristic  balustrade,  which  is  continued  along  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  house,  forming  the  limits  to 
two  terraces.  The  house  is  a  massive  brick  structure 
in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture.  The  south  or 
principal /"fa(ie  is  cased  with  Caen  stone,  richly  sculp- 
tured with  emblematic  devices,  amongst  which  stands 
conspicuous  the  crossed  arrows  and  archer's  cap,  the 
arms  of  the  noble  house  of  Cecil.  Two  boldly  abutting 
wings,  terminating  iu  double  towers  and  crowned  with 
light  cupolas  and  gilded  vanes,  give  a  bold  and  imposing 
appearance  to  the  building.  A.  most  pleasing  effect  is 
contributed  to  the  aspect  of  the  edifice  by  various  plants, 
such  as  Ivy,  Magnolias,  and  Roses,  trained  tastefully 
about  the  walls.  '   From  the  terrace,  which  extends 


along  tlie  east  side,  and  which  is  ornamented  with 
vases  filled  with  plants,  we  descend  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  into  a  quaintly-devised  and  brightly-coloured 
parterre,  the  original  plan  of  which  is  attributed  to  the 
great  Lord  Bui-leish  ;  a  mora  appropriate  design  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  for  exhibitiog  advantageously 
the  various  masses  of  plants  with  which  the  garden  is 
embellished.  There  are  two  distinct  designs  arranged 
in  four  compartments,  each  design  being  repeated  trans- 
versely ;  intervening  bands  of  turf  assist  the  general 
effect,  while  narrow  gravel  paths  surround  the  beds, 
and  permit  an  approach  to  them  in  all  weathers. 

The  garden  is  traversed  and  surrounded  by  broad 
walks  ;  it  is  bounded  by  a  balustrade,  and  further  em- 
bellished by  noble  vases,  filled  throughout  the  summer 
with  Fuchsias,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  and  some  plants 
of  Brugmansia  sanguinea,  which  seems  especially  ap- 
propriate to  the  position  assigned  it.  Tall  standard 
Roses  line  the  central  walk,  their  bare  stems  being 
concealed  by  Honeysuckle,  trained  about  them  for  the 
purpose.  To  save  the  roots  of  the  Roses  from  the  in- 
jury that  so  close  an  alliance  might  produce,  the  Honey- 
suckle is  planted  3  feet  from  the  Rose  tree,  and  its 
stem  carried  through  common  draining  tiles  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Amongst  the  effective 
massing  plants  in  this  garden  may  be  noticed  a  dwarf 
Pelargonium,  with  a  small  red  flower,  like  an  old 
favourite  called  Victory ;  the  pink  and  scarlet  varie- 
gated sorts ;  Lucium  Roseum,  with  a  variety  of  the  same 
called  Princess  Alice  ;  Jehu,  Fair  Helen,  and  a  fine 
scarlet  Pelargonium  ;  a  Calceolaria  called  Slow's  Seed- 
ling, a  superior  and  valuable  variety,  surpassing  the 
other  yellow  sorts,  of  which  beds  exist  in  the  parterre. 
The  interest  of  this  garden  is  extended  by  the  exist- 
ence of  two  thriving  Oaks,  planted  by  her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert  during  the  period  of  their  visit  to  Hat- 
field-house  a  few  years  ago.  Descending  another  flight 
of  steps  we  reach  the  bowling-green,  a  highly-kept  level 
space  of  turf,  partly  surrounded  by  banks,  anciently 
dedicated  to  out  door  sports  and  pastimes,  little  prac- 
tised now.  There  is  also  a  place  for  "  a  paire  of  buttes, 
to  stretch  the  arms."  From  the  extreme  bank  of  the 
green,  the  spectator  overlooks  the  maze,  "  wherein  a 
man  may  wander  gathering  berries  till  he  cannot  recover 
himself  without  help,"  as  an  old  eulogist  of  mazes  re 
marks.  As  a  reUc  of  the  gardening  taste  of  a  bygone 
age,  the  maze  may  be  viewed  with  interest,  but  the 
kind  of  pleasantry  that  it  embodies  is  certainly  less 
appreciated  now-a-days  ;  however  that  may  be,  the 
propriety  of  its  position  here  seems  indisputable.  The 
quiint  shadows  of  the  old  house  would  less  appropriately 
fall  on  modern  gardening  fancies. 

Below  the  maze  there  is  a  walk,  running  between  two 
broad  borders  nearly  100  yards  in  length,  planted  ex- 
clusively with  China  Roses.  Beyond  this  is  a  shrubbery, 
laid  out  more  in  consonance  with  modern  taste,  which 
carries  on  the  garden  till  it  merges  iu  the  surrounding 
woods.  The  view  from  this  side  stretches  over  a  fine 
expanse  of  park  scenery,  striking  at  once  from  its  boldly 
undulated  character,  and  its  broad  masses  of  wood,  and 
bright  open  glades,  studded  with  deer  ;  a  sheet  of  water 
appropriately  occurs,  and  lends  an  additional  charm  to 
the  landscape. 

Retracing  our  steps  through  the  east  garden,  we  cross 
t'ue  court  on  the  north  front,  and  enter  the  gardens 
situated  on  the  west  of  the  house  ;  here  we  again  find 
the  ancient  geometric  style  preserved.  An  arcade  of 
Limes  encloses  the  garden  on  every  side  ;  the  tress  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  planted  3|  yards  apart,  and 
carefully  trained  to  form  a  roof  of  arching  boughs. 
The  inner  side  of  the  arcade  is  opened  in  archways, 
through  which  the  gaily  bedecked  flower  beds  are  seen 
with  considerable  effect  ;  a  circular  basin,  ornamented 
with  rockwork,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  garden  ; 
broad  continuous  bsds,  of  an  equal  width  throughout, 
strike  transversely  across  the  turf.  These  are  partly 
occupied  with  dwarf  Bourbon,  Perpetual  and  China 
Roses,  and  intervening  spaces  with  scarlet  Pelargo- 
niums, Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  and  all  the  most  approved 
massing  plants.  In  each  angle  of  the  garden  stands  an 
ancient  Mulberry-tree,  said  to  be  the  first  introduced 
into  this  country.  This  garden,  from  the  seclusion 
which  may  be  enjoyed  beneath  its  cloistered  arcades, 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  "  The  Privy  Garden." 

A  narrow  sloping  pathway  brings  us  to  the  "  Palace 
Garden,"  a  significant  and  appropriate  title,  as  it  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  the  space  on  which  stood  the  "  ancient 
Palace  of  the  Kings."  A  part,  the  old  banqueting- 
hall,  still  remains,  and  fronts  the  garden  ;  the  beds  and 
walks  indicate  as  truly  as  possible  the  ground-plan  of 
the  palace  ;  its  four  external  towers  are  marked  by 
square  raised  beds  ;  these  and  others  in  the  garden  are 
occupied  with  China  Roses.  The  Heliotrope  Triumph 
de  Liege  is  planted  in  preference  to  H.  peruvianum  ;  it 
being  necessary  when  large  plants  are  used,  to  preserve 
a  proportionate  scale  of  magnitude,  the  larger  style  of 
growth  of  this  sort  better  qualifies  it  for  a  position  where 
height  is  required. 

The  "  Pleasure-ground"  is  rich  in  fine  forest  trees, 
amongst  which  are  several  large  specimens  of  the 
purple  Beech ;  besides  a  great  variety  of  deciduous  trees, 
there  are  large  and  vigorous  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  ever- 
green Oaks,  Hollies,  Irish  Yew,  Arbor-vilse,  and  many 
other  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  judiciously  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  garden,  forming  altogether  a 
"  Pleasance"  strictly  iu  accordance  with  motlern  taste. 
A  Pinetura  has  been  commenced  iu  connection  with 
this  garden,  which  boasts  of  several  fine  Conifers  ;  a 
noble  Deodar  stands  distinctive  and  prominent ;  Pinus 
macrocarpa,  22  feet  iu  height ;  P.  pouderosa,  32  feet ; 


Ab.  excelsa,  making  a  yearly  growth  of  2^  leet ;  au  im- 
mense Abies  Douglasii,  which  qones  freely,  but  never 
perfects  its  seed  ;  Cryptomeria  japonica,  growing 
vigorously,  and  many  other  specimens  of  the 
highly  interesting  tribe  fo  which  they  belong.  A 
nursery  and  reserve  garden  imuiedia.tely  adjoin  the 
pleasure  grounds.  The  nursery  stopk  includes  a  large 
number  of  fine  thriving  plants  of  Cedrus  Deodara  and 
Abies  excelsa,  intended  for  the  park.  The  general  intro- 
duction of  these  fine  evergreen  trees  into  our  park 
scenery  will  ultimately  improve  its  characl:er,  by  giving 
a  greater  warmth  and  variety  to  its  other  admirable 
features.  A  large  collection  of  Roses  is  distribute^ 
about  the  nursery,  thriving  as  Roses  do  in  Hertford'? 
shire.  Large  quantities  of  the  single  Wallflower, 
common  Primroses,  and  double  Daisies,  are  annually 
raised  here,  to  replace  the  more  tender  things  after  their 
destruction  by  the  frost.  An  account  of  the  other  gar- 
dens will  form  the  subject  of  another  paper. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  New  Zealand  Moa. — We  find  the  following  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Sydney  Herald.  If  Mr.  Taylor  can 
be  relied  on,  this  bird  may  probably  be  still  discovered 
alive  as  Europeans  advance  into  the  southern  island  of 
New  Zealand.  In  the  second  number  of  the  "  New 
Zealand  Magazine,"  and  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  R, 
Taylor,  on  the  Geology  of  New  Zealand,  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "  Mr.  Meuraut,  employed  by  the 
Government  as  native  interpreter,  stated  to  me 
that  iu  the  latter  end  of  1813  ha  saw  the  flesh 
of  the  moa  in  Mulyneaux  Harbour  ;  since  that 
period  he  has  seen  feathers  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  natives'  hair.  They  were  of  a  black  or  dark 
colour,  with  a  purple  edge,  having  quills  like  those  of 
the  Albatross  in  size,  but  much  coarser.  He  saw  a 
moa  bone  which  reached  4  inches  above  his  hip  from 
the  ground,  and  as  thick  as  his  knee,  with  flesh  and 
sinews  upon  it.  The  flesh  looked  like  bull  beef.  The 
slaves  who  were  from  the  interior  said  that  it  was  still 
to  be  found  inland.  The  natives  told  him  that  the  one 
whose  flesh  he  had  seen  was  a  dead  one,  which  they 
had  found  accidentally,  that  they  had  often  endeavoured 
to  snare  tliem,  but  without  success.  A  man,  named 
George  Pauley,  now  living  in  Foveaux  Straits,  told  hinx 
he  had  seen  the  Moa,  which  he  described  as  being  an 
immense  monster  standing  about  20  feet  high.  _He 
saw  it  near  a  lake  ia  the  interior.  It  ran  from  him, 
and  he  also  ran  from  it.  He  saw  its  foot-marks  before 
he  came  to  the  river  Tairi  and  the  mountains,  Thomas 
Chasseland,  the  man  who  interpreted  for  Meurant,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Maori  language.  He  also  saw 
the  flesh,  and,  at  first,  they  thought  it  was  human." 

A  Peep  at  the  Paris  Flower- Market. — No  lover  of 
flowers  who  visits  the  French  capital  should  fail  to 
spend  a  morning  at  the  Flower-market.  Though  some- 
what  different  iu  character  from  similar  exhibitions  iu 
our  own  country,  it  ia  cetainly  in  no  respect  inferior. 
I  was  in  Paris  on  the  last  three  days  of  July— days  re- 
markable in  the  political  history  of  that  city — and  so 
agreeable  vvas  my  reminiscence  of  former  visits,  that  I 
resolved  to  spend  the  early  part  of  one  of  those  fete- 
days  at  the  Mi*rche'  aux  Fleurs.  Accordingly,  I  arose 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  quitting  my  hotel  in  the  Rue 
Rivoli,  was  soonat  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs,  where  the 
market  is  held.  Long  before  I  had  reached  the  desired 
place,  I  was  reminded  of  my  approach  by  the  return  of 
earlier  visitors.  The  thrifty  housewife,  wiih  a  Heliotrope 
under  one  arm,  and  a  Rose  beneath  the  other,  was 
moving  with  a  brisk  step,  her  affections  pro  tern,  divided 
between  the  darlings  of  her  choice,  herself  apparently 
unconcious  of  the  busy  scene  which  surrounded  her. 
Then  the  workman,  who  had  risen  long  before  the  hours 
of  labour,  in  order  that  he  might  present  to  the  sharer 
of  his  toils  a  fresh  and  sweet  token  of  his  affection  and 
esteem,  was  bearing  home  a  less  costly  offering  iu  the 
^hape  of  a  stock  or  a  pot  of  musk,  How  refiuiag  and 
moralising  must  be  the  influence  of  this  love  of  flowers  ! 
I  wish  it  were  more  general  among  the  labourers  in  our 
own  land.  But  I  was  aroused  from  reflection  by  my 
arrival  at  the  market,  which  indeed  presented  a  busy 
scene.  It  is  a  large  paved  square,  pla,ated  with  rows 
of  Acacia  trees,  whose  soft  and  elegant  foliage  trembling 
in  the  breeze  harmonised  with  the  auiiiiated  scene 
they  overshadowed.  In  the  centre  of  this  square  was 
the  bureau,  where  I  imagined  the  miirket-keeper  dwelt, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  order  and  taking  toll. 
Near  each  end  was  a  fountain,  surrounded  with  a  basin 
of  water,  apparently  constructed  for  use  as  well  as  orna- 
ment. Around  these  and  the  bureau  were  lounging 
men  in  blouses,  with  large  baskets,  flat  at  one  side  to 
fit  the  back,  lying  at  their  feet,  waiting  to  carry  off  the 
purchases.  There  was  a  walk  ip  tb.s  centre  of  the 
square,  and  the  plants  were  arranged  on  either  side  to 
face  the  w;.lk.  The  stalls,  vhich  were  pviueipally  kept 
by  women,  who  were  enjoying  their  morning's  repast  of 
bread  and  fruit,  were  set  out  with  order  and  neatness. 
There  were  Oranges,  Oleauder--,  Magnolias,  Pomegra- 
nates, Roses,  Myrtles,  Carnations,  Balsams,  Cockscombs, 
Tuberoses,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Amaranths,  Mignonette, 
Marigolds,  Asters,  and  iodeed  almost  every  plant  of  the 
season,  mingled  together  iu  sweet  aud  inextricable  con- 
fusion. The  plants  certainly  were  not  large;  they 
were  rather  close  and  compact,  laden  with  blossoms, 
whose  odours  rose  on  every  air  we  breathed.  Then 
the  vast  quiintity  of  a  sort,  each  seemingly  a  counterpart 
of  the  rest,  so  nicely  surrounded  with  white  paper,  and 
placed  so  closely  together,  that  the  whole  reminded  one 
of  a  large  flower-garden.     I  could  not  look  on  such  a 
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variety  of  beautiful  objects  without  wishing  to  l;now  the 
prices  at  which  they  were  sold,  and  these  I  found  were 
anything  but  extravagant.  But  I  paid  for  my  inqui- 
sitiveness.  I  was  quickly  beset  by  the  men  en  blouse 
before  mentioned,  who  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  I  could  not  carry  home  my  purchases.  It  was  ia 
•»ain  I  declined  their  services,  though  "  they  were  sure 
Monsieur  Anglais  would  not  carry  plants  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  ;  and  if  he  did  not  iutend  to  purchase, 
he  would  not  demand  the  price."  Who  could  answer 
such  arguments,  backed  as  they  were  by  reiterated 
eries  from  the  vendors,  "Ce  n'est  pas  cher,  Monsieur,  ee 
B'est  pas  cher."  No,  indeed,  thought  I,  as  I  gazed  on 
a  pot  of  Forget-me-not  offered  for  six  sous,  and  con- 
trasted its  soft  and  delicate  tints  with  the  sunburnt 
countenances  of  those  around,  and  the  horny  hands 
which  upheld  It ;  it  is  not  dear ;  yours  is  no  over- 
paisJ  occupation  ;  truly  thou  fulfillest  the  commandment 
of  thy  Maker  :  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat 
bread."  Having  purchased  this  simple  plant,  and 
handed  it  over  to  the  man  en  blouse,  I  was  allowed  to 
pursue  my  course  unmolested,  my  new  acquaintance 
acting  as  protector.  One  of  the  most  striking  features 
fflf  the  market  was  the  bouquets.  I  had  noticed  them 
cm  entering  ;  but  I  now  caught  sight  of  others,  the 
Sowers  arranged  with  exquisite  taste,  and  which  far 
surpassed  all  that  I  had  previously  seen.  These  were 
liyiag  at  one  corner  of  the  market;  close  to  a  heap  of  cut 
flowers,  with  which  a  flower  girl  was  busily  engaged. 
JBouquets  were  made  with  great  rapidity,  and  sold  as 
rapidly  as  made.  Retiring  to  a  respectful  distance, 
where  it  was  sheltered  by  an  Acacia  tree,  I  resolved  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  fair  bourjuetiere,  and  thus 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  difficult  art  of  nosegay-making. 
Although  slight  variations  were  introduced,  one  general 
principle  seemed  to  regulate  the  whole.  One  of  the 
iprettiest  that  was  manufactured  was  round  and  flat, 
and  arranged  in  this  manner  : — the  first  act  was  to  col- 
lect together  a  handful  of  red  Rosea — these  formed  the 
centre  ;  around  them  was  placed  a  narrow  belt  of 
Mignonette  ;  then  a  ring  of  White  Carnations ;  next  in 
order  came  a  band  of  Purple  Pansies  ;  Heliotrope  suc- 
ceeded, not  regular  as  the  preceding,  but  scalloped  ; 
then  came  a  band  of  Pelargonium  compactum  (salmon- 
coloured),  raised  a  little  above  the  other  flowers  ;  last 
m  order  was  a  row  of  Dahlias  and  Roses  placed  alter- 
aately ;  and  surrounding  the  whole.  Fern-leaves.  — Beck's 
florist  and  Garden  Miscellany, 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Damp  weather  makes  it  indispensable  to  give  all  the 
sir  possible  ;  but  during  rain,  this  must  be  done  without 
opening  any  sashes  by  which  the  latter  will  be  admitted, 
as  the  damp  will  be  increased  instead  of  diminished 
thereby.  This  points  out  the  utility  of  back  as  well  as 
front  ventilators,  in  the  upright  walls,  as  by  them  a  free 
circulation  may  be  obtained  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  room  for  the  half-hardy 
plants  in  pots,  as  Tea-scented  Roses,  &c.,  during  the 
winter,  they  may  plunged  behind  a  north  wall ;  and  if 
they  can  be  protected  by  a  temporary  erection  covered 
with  tar-cloth,  and  as  high  above  their  heads,  as  to 
shelter  them  from  rain,  without  excluding  air  or  light, 
it  would  be  still  better.  There  are  hundreds  of  plants 
which  our  frosts  jwill  not  injure,  provided  the  sun 
aever  shines  on  them  while  they  are  in  a  frozen  state  ; 
and  the  frost  will  have  still  less  effect  upon  them  if  they 
are  kept  dry.  See  that  the  pots  of  all  plants  which  are 
plunged  in  the  ground  have  their  rims  covered  an  inch 
deep  with  the  plunging  material,  to  preserve  the  pots 
lirom  the  action  of  the  frost ;  and  let  an  extra  covering 
Be  laid  over  the  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  which  are 
plunged  out  of  doors. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

If  the  roots  of  Seakale  be  taken  up  and  forced  in  a 
frame  or  hotbed,  according  to  the  method  we  described 
a  few  weeks  since,  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  roots 
are  thereby  destroyed  or  rendered  worthless  and  unfit 
for  future  planting.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The 
growths  first  produced  should  be  carefully  gathered,  so 
that  the  dormant  buds  on  the  crowns  of  the  plants  be  not 
injured  ;  and  when  they  are  removed  from  the  frame, 
to  make  room  for  another  succession,  they  should  be 
laid  into  light  soil  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  carefully 
preserved  from  snails  till  the  proper  season  for  plant- 
ing. We  have  even  found  that  very  strong  roots,  which 
have  been  taken  up  early,  and  produced  their  6rst  crop 
in  November  and  December,  will  bear  forcing  a  second 
time  the  same  season,  and  produce  a  very  tolerable 
crop  in  March  or  April ;  and  even  after  this  they  will 
still  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  the  open  ground.  The  second 
crop,  however,  depends  particularly  on  the  first  being 
carefully  cut,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  dormant  buds  on 
the  crown.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  forcing,  the  plants,  if  laid  in  as  recommended, 
will  slightly  recruit  their  strength,  and  the  buds,  if  pro- 
perly protected,  will  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  pre- 
pare for  a  tolerably  vigorous  expansion.  Not  only  the 
arowns  of  these  plants,  but  pieces  of  any  parts  of  the 
roots  which  are  from  half  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  3  inches  in  length,  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
sets,  and  will  make  good  plants  in  one  season,  if  the 
soil  has  been  properly  prepared.  Where  the  soil  is 
naturally  stiff  and  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
Seakale,  it  can  be  made  more  suitable  by  mixing  it 
fully  with  fine  coal  ashes,  sand,  or  road  scrapings,  and 
lime  rubbish,  not  forgetting  a  dressing  of  good  well- 
30tted  farm-yard  manure. 


f  LOWJSR  GARUEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
As  most  of  the  dejiduous  trees  have  now  lost  their 
leaves,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  all  suitable  weather 
for  clearing  them  away,  especially  from  the  turf  and 
gravel  walks,  that  the  first  good  shower  of  rain  may  do 
away  with  the  dirty  and  smeared  appearance  consequent 
upon  the  use  of  the  bosom  or  leaf- rake.  After  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  leaves  has  been  secured  for  ferment- 
ing purposes,  and  for  decomposing  into  compost,  the 
residue  may  be  drawn  into  open  spaces  in  the  clumps, 
and  covered  with  a  little  soil  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  about  with  the  wind.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
12  months  these  leaves  will  rot,  and  next  autumn  they 
may  be  used  as  a  top  dressing  or  mulching  for  newly 
planted  trees.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  frosty 
weather  to  prepare  the  ground  for  planting  trees  or 
shrubs,  by  trenching  well  the  clumps  or  spot  which 
they  are  designed  to  occupy  ;  and  by  carting  or  wheel- 
ing any  necessary  material  on  the  ground  while  it  is 
hard  enough  to  bear  the  traffic.  Actual  planting,  how- 
ever, must  be  deferred  till  the  weather  is  favourable, 
as  the  roots  cannot  with  safety  be  exposed  to  frosty 
air.  All  plants  recently  removed  should  be  well 
mulched  with  half-rotten  leaves,  or  some  other  similar 
material,  which  will  serve  to  dig  in  as  a  sort  of  manure 
in  spring.  Let  all  such  plants  be  securely  staked,  as 
by  nothing  are  they  injured  sooner  than  by  being 
rocked  about  by  the  wind. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Autumn,  wet  and  dreary,  has  now  set  in,  the  amateur 
must  therefore  take  great  heed  of  too  much  damp  ;  whe- 
ther for  Carnations,  Auriculas,  or  Polyanthuses,  in 
frames,  this  is  a  serious  and  often  fatal  enemy.  Irre- 
parable loss  is  often  sustained  even  before  the  inj  ury  is 
suspected.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  by  every 
means,  and  by  taking  every  precaution,  to  guard  against 
its  effects.  Our  wooden  frames,  each,  have  a  brick 
placed  under  the  angles,  so  that  in  heavy  rain  a  free 
circulation  of  air  gets  amongst  the  pots,  without  moving 
or  tilting  the  lights.  Our  Auriculas  are  in  brick  pits, 
but  these  are  furnished  with  sliding  doors  both  in  the 
back  and  front,  whereby  a  similar  ventilation  is  insured. 
Neither  Auriculas  or  Carnations  will  require  much 
water  at  this  season.  Both  are  perfectly  hardy  plants, 
and  will  stand  a  great  degree  of  cold  without  detriment, 
provided  they  are  kept  moderately  dry.  After  a  frost, 
look  over  the  colleciion  of  Pinks  and  Pansies,  particu- 
larly those  which  have  been  recently  planted,  as  these 
will  be  most  likely  to  be  uprooted  by  its  effects.  Care, 
fully  replant  them,  should  such  misadventure  happen. 
Dahlias,  of  course,  are  all  out  of  the  ground.  Do  not 
trust  to  ties  of  bast- matting  to  secure  the  labels,  as  these 
often  rot.  A  piece  of  smooth  lath,  lightly  rubbed  with 
white-lead,  and  the  name  written  with  black-lead  pencil, 
attached  with  Rowland's  metallic  wire,  is  by  far  the 
best  method. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Pits  and  Fkames. — These  will  require  very  careful 
attention  during  severe  weather,  as  it  will  often  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effects  of  frost,  to 
keep  them  closely  covered  during  the  day  as  well  as  at 
night.  But  if  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  our  oft 
repeated  cautions  to  keep  the  inmates  dry,  they  are  in 
little  danger  of  sustaining  any  injury,  provided  that  the 
covering  be  ample,  excessive  rather  than  otherwise,  and 
also  that  advantage  be  taken  of  every  favourable  op- 
portunity of  admitting  light  and  air,  even  if  it  be  but 
for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Caution,  however, 
must  be  observed  in  exposing  them  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  that  can  never  be  done  with  safety  if  their 
leaves  are  in  a  frozen  state.  In  such  cases,  light  should 
be  admitted  on  the  north  side  only,  that  they  may  be 
thawed  gradually  by  the  moderate  warmth  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Globe  Artichokes  should  now  be  divested 
of  their  decayiug  leaves  ;  and  after  the  ground  has 
been  lightly  forked  over,  a  mulching  of  half-rotten 
manure  should  be  laid  round  the  plants,  and  covered 
with  a  little  soil,  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  The  de- 
cayed foliage  may  be  dug  into  the  alleys,  along  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  manure.  Asparagus  Beds.  — 
Those  intended  for  forcing  should  at  once  be  covered 
with  half-rotted  leaves  or  manure,  to  prevent  the  ground 
being  frozen,  and  so  that  they  can  be  dug  up  easily  in 
any  weather.  Those  beds  which  are  not  intended  for 
this  season's  forcing,  should  also  receive  their  winter 
mulching  at  this  time.  The  surfaces  should  first, be 
lightly  pricked  over,  and  then  a  scattering  of  salt  should 
be  sown  over  them  at  the  rate  of  I  lb.  to  the  square 
yard  ;  and  over  this  a  coat  of  well  rotted  dung  should 
be  laid  on,  about  5  inches  thick.  The  alleys  also  between 
the  beds,  should  be  well  dunged  and  forked  over  as 
deeply  as  it  can  be  done  without  inj  ury  to  the  roots  ex- 
tending into  them. 


state  of  the  Weather  at  Chia^vlck  durins  the  last  24  years,  tor  the 
eoauiDg  week,  ending  Nov.  30.  1S50. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books:  O  M.  There  is  no  book  on  the  plants  of  Brazil  with 
coloured  plates,  except  Von  Martius's  "  Palms,"  and  his 
'*  Genera  and  Species  Piantarum,"  large  folio  vols.,  contain- 
ing no  Oichids,  but  very  costly.  Ail  books  with  coloured 
plates  must  be  expensive.  The  collection  of  plates  of 
Orchids  of  all  countries  was  edited  by  Mr.  Lyons,  and  con- 
tains many  Brazilian  species  ;  but  also  many  others.  We 
imagine  that  a  work  on  the  Brazilian  Flora,  with  coloured 
plates  of  all  the  species,  about  10,000  in  number,  will  cost, 
if  it  ever  appears,  somewhere  about  500J.  There  are  works 
on  the  plants  of  the  Brazils  by  M.  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire, 
but  the  plates  are  not  coloured,  and  there  are  no  Orchids. 
Carnations  AND  Picotees  :  J:  J/ 5.  Bo^  or  peat  is  the  worst 
soil  that  could  be  used  for  them.  Plain  fibrous  loam,  mixed 
with  well-decomposed  stable  manure,  is  the  best.  Beds  may 
be  prepared  any  time  during  the  winter ;  but  the  plants 
should  be  turned  out  early  in  April,  after  having  been  win- 
tered in  a  cold  frame  in  small  pots.  If  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  wintered  in  the  open  ground,  they  should  be 
put  out  not  later  than  the  last  week  in  September,  as  there 
is  little  chance  of  their  wintering  safely,  if  not  well  esta- 
blished in  the  ground  before  severe  weather  has  set  in.  J 
Charitable  Bequests  :  A  Vicar.  You  will  see  that  this  subject 
15  quite  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  We 
would  advise  you  to  consult  your  solicitor  without  loss  of 
time  ;  for  you  may  find  yourself  in  a  very  unpleasant  situa- 
tion if  you  apply  funds  left  for  the  poor,  to  persons  receiving 
parochial  reiief.  It  is  a  breach  of  trust  to  give  such  money 
to  parish  paupers,  for  in  doing  so  you  in  reality  give  it  to  the 
rate-payers.  It  is  aa  certain  as  anjthing  legal  can  be,  that 
in  charitable  bequests  the  word  poor  means  indigent  persons 
not  receiving  parish  relief.  Let  us  hope  that  this  warning 
will  be  in  time  to  save  you  from  the  serious  risk  you  seem  to 
be  incurring. 
Covering  for  Feames  :  Anon.  The  waterproof  calico  soon  be- 
comes opaque  and  rots  very  quickly.  M'Neil's  aaphalte  felt 
will  last  many  years,  but  it  must  be  dressed  over  annually 
with  boiling  coal-tar  and  slaked  lime,  made  to  the  consis- 
tence of  paste  and  put  on  hot,  Mr.  Rivers  has  had  some  in 
use  for  seven  years  ;  ic  seems  imperishable,  with  its  glossy 
mineral  coat.  For  shutters  and  moveable  coveriogs,  care 
mu5t  be  taken  that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  in  warm 
weather,  or  they  will  adhere  and  give  much  trouble,  f 
Dahlia  Seed  :  Anne.  It  should  not  be  sown  too  early  ;  the  1st 
of  April  is  quite  soon  enough ;  sow  in  light  soil  on  a  good 
strong  bottom-heat.  Prick  out  the  plants  into  seed  pans  or 
Cucumber  boxes,  and  give  them  a  little  bottom-heat  to  start 
with  ;  they  may  afterwards  be  hardened  and  allowed  plenty 
of  air.  They  are  generally  permitted  to  become  too  weakly 
and  tall  before  planting,  which  results  from  too  early  sowing, 
and  their  not  hav'ng  sufficient  room  or  air  after  they  are  up.{ 
GEHANiuiis,  &c. :  X  y.  We  would  consign  none  of  the  plants 
you  mention  to  the  cellar  if  we  couid  accommodate  them  in 
the  windows.  Keep  them  rather  dry,  and  near  the  light, 
but  free  from  frost.J 
Grapes  :  Anderton.  Black  Hamburgh,  Wesfs  St.  Peter's,  Black 

Morocco,  Black  Frontignan. 
Heating  :  G  S  P.  We  do  not  recommend  that  firm,  for  reasons 

that  we  may  one  day  explain. 
Insects  :  B  M.  The  little  insects  you  have  sent  are  a  species  of 
Atropos  (one  of  the  small  death-watch  insects).     They  will 
certainly  do  no  injury  to  your  furniture.  W.^Messrs  Cand  O, 
The  cigar  sent  us  is  burrowed  by  the  grub  of  a  small  beetle, 
which  we  believe  to  be  Xyletiuus  serricornis  ;  a  native  of 
Louisiana  and  other  parts  of  North  America.    We  will  shortly 
publish  a  notice  of  this,  and  some  other  Tobacco  insects,  in 
our  series  of  entomological  articles.  W. 
Mdssels  :  A  Constant  Header.  It  is  believed  that  fresh-water 
mussels  are  unwholesome,  if  not  poisonous,  in  the  summer 
months.     If  you  consult  Johnson's  "  Conchology '*  you  will 
find  what  is  known  on  the  subject.    As  to  cooking  them,  nj 
doubt  they  are  to  be  cooked  like  other  shell  fish. 
Names  of  Fbdits  :   S  Ji  S.   Beurre  Diel  and  Hughes's  Golden 
Fippin.ll— 7*  W  T.    Received  decayed;   appears  to  be  the 
common  Calebasse,  not  the  Calebasse  Bosc.H— fl"  It  J.    A, 
Beauty  of  Kent ;   B,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;   C,  and  probably 
D,  Ribston  Pippin;  E,  Easter  Pippin  ;   F,  Dutch  Mignonne  |[ 
— J  ly,  Tamworth.   1,  of  the  nature  of  White  Doyenne  ;   2, 
Glout  Morceau.     The  Apple,  not  known,  has  too  little  mei-it 
for  being  favoured  with  an  espalier.ll— J  T.  4,  Spice  ;  5,  King 
ot  the   Pippins  ;   7,   Cornish  Gilliflower  ;    8,   Brabant   Belle- 
fleur  ;  9,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;   11,  London  Pippin  ;  1,  Bequene 
Musque;    2,  Althorp  Crassane ;    i,  Beurre  Diel;    6,    Verte 
Longue  ;    7,  Buchanan's  Spring  Beurre  ;    8,  Beurre  Ranee  • 
9,  from  a  late  blossom  and  imperfect,  probably  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc  ;  12,  Sucre  Yertclj— ^  F.  1,  Althorp  Crassane  ; 
2,  Louise  Bonne  (ot  Jersey). ||—^  M,  Cork.    48,  Seckel ;    59, 
Glout  Morceau;    61,  93,  Doyeune  Gris  ;    62,  Passe  Colmar  • 
6Q,  67,  Winter  Nelis  ;  102, 105,  106,  White  Doyenne  ;  152, 147,' 
Chaumontel.li 
Names   of    Plants  :    T  T.    Solanum  pseudo-capsicum.—  An- 
derton.   Sericographis   Ghiesbreghtiana.— .V  Y  X.  Coronilla 
glauca. — H  M.  1.  Oncidium  ornichorhynchum  ;  2,  Lopholepis 
piloselloides  ;  3,  Hymenophyllum  Wilsonii.  *S.— 4  C  H.  Lyco- 
podiuji  denticulatum  ;  not  a  Moss. 
NTMPHiEA  :  A  H.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  N.  caenilea  to 
be  hardy.     It  certainly  will  not  bear  frost ;  and  therefore,  if 
its  cultivation  out  of  doors  is  attempted,  must  be  sunk  far 
below  the  formation  of  ice.     We  have  seen  seedling  mules 
between  it  and  N.  alba ;  but  they  were  all  lost  after  the  first 
year.    An  evergreen  Mezereon  is  wholly  unknown  to  us.    We 
have  no  return  of  the  cultivation  of  Melloca  this  year  ;  it  is 
of  no  value  in  gardens. 
OxALis  BowEi  :  Sub.  It  lilies  sufficient  protection  in  winter  to 
keep  it  from  frost.     It  does  not  succeed  so  welt  in  pots  as 
planted  in  a  shallow  frame  in  light  soil   among    stones. 
Under  the  latter  condition  it  blossoms  most  beautifully  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  every  year.f 
Seeds  :  Bacca.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  dry  seeds  of  berries  in  the 
pulp.    You  should  separate  them  from  the  latter,  and  dry 
them  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  common  berries,  mix  intimately 
botij  pulp  and  seeds  with  dry  sand.f 
Sleeping  Rooms  :  A  Constant  Sub.  Your  question  is  so  purely 
medical,  that  we  scarcely  ought  to  answer  it.     We  may  say, 
however,  that  we  do  not  see  how  the  invalid's  room  can, 
under  the    circumstances,   be    invaded  by    noxious  gases. 
Undue  dryness  and  warmth  are  in  themselves  detrimental, 
especially  the  former  ;  but  perhaps  that  might  be  obviated  by 
placing  a  shallow  pan  ot  waterin  the  hottest  part  of  the  room. 
Mi8c  :  Fershore.  Viola  lutea  is  perfectly  hardy.     We  will  have  a 
cut  made  of  the  curious  grafting  experiment. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
SiKflLE  Fbinoed  Chinese  Pbiuplab  ;  J  ]V£.  Large  and  sbcfry; 
but  not  superior  to  others  which  we  have  seen.''' 
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THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under: 
LONDON  MANURE   COMPANY'S  WHEAT   MANURE   FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIMB. 
PERUVI\N  GUANO.         SULPHATE  OF   AilMOMIA. 
FISHERY    AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CaKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge- street,  B'ackfriars.        Edwabd  Puksee,  Secretary. 

ANURES.— The   following  "Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton £11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 

N.B,  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 

Ammonia,  9{.  155.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  dl.  10s.  per 

ton,  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  »fcc^ 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS  THiN  ONE 

SHILLING  PER  DAY. 

"Do  you  bruise  the  Oats  you  give  your  horses  ?  "       "  No." 

"  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out  of  every  three,  and  your  cattle 

<io  not  half  so  well." 

MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.'S  OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS.  Superior  Chafif  Engines,  simple  in  construction 
doing  from  50  to  500  bushels  daily,  and  more.  Almost  all 
brewers  and  coachmasters  in  London  use  these  implements. 

118,  Fenchurch-street,  London.  A  pamphlet  on  the  above,  by 
sending  12  postage  stamps.  Chaff-cutters,  Linseed,  Bean,  and 
Malt  Mills. 


DR.  S.  NEWINGTON'S  IMPLEMENTS  OF 
AGRICULTURE.— These  Implements  havebeen  invented 
to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  cultivation,  and  a  more 
scientific  method  of  depositing  the  seed.  A  Prospectus  and 
Lecture  on  the  diflferent  methods  may  be  obtained  (tfratis)  by 
applying  to  Messrs.  Ddfadh  and  Co.,  Agricultural  Depot,  21, 
Red  Lion-square.  London. 


MR.  J.  C.  NESBIT,  F.C.S..  F.G.S.,  Consulting  and 
Analytical  Chemist,  Laboratories,  38,  Kennington-lane, 
London.— PRIVATE  INSTRUCTIONS  in  Chemical  Analysis, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  making  ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES.  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  Minerals,  (fee,  per- 
formed aa  usual,  on  moderate  terms. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  FLaX 
IN  IRELAND.— The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Society  will 
take  place  on  FRIDAY,  the  29ch  inst.,  at  12  o'clock,  to  receive 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee,  to  elect  Office-bearers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  .transact  such  other  business  as 
may  be  brought  forward. 

(By  order)        James  Macadam,  Jan.,  Secretary. 
Commercial  Buildings,  Belfast,  Nov.  12, 


^fie  Eflticttltural  ^unttt* 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  1850. 

MEETINGS  JOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
THuaBDAT,       Not.    3S— ^ericultural  Imp.  Society  of  Irelaadi 
Wbdnebdat,    Dec      -1 — AKricullural  Society  of  England. 
Tbdksdat,       —        5— Aericultoral  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 


It  has  appeared  to  us,  from  inquiries  which  have 
been  made,  that  a  service  might  be  rendered  to  the 
poultry-loving  public,  by  giving  some  account  of  the 
shows  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  order 
that  each  local  committee  may  compare  what  passes 
current  at  other  exhibitions  with  what  obtains 
amongst  themselves.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  too, 
if  (from  a  careful  examination  of  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  each  sort  of  fowl  already  accessible, 
aided  by  experience  and  personal  observation)  such 
a  clear  definition  could  be  given  of  the  points  of  ex- 
cellence as  would  enable  judges  to  be  more  uniform  in 
their  decisions,  and,  at  least,  not  to  make  such  blun- 
ders as  we  now  and  then  do  hear  occur,  no  matter 
where  or  when.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  list 
of  points,  to  go  through  all  the  breeds,  would  be 
rather  a  voluminous  document — quite  a  little  pam- 
phlet. And  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Dixon's  book 
will  be  found  to  give  considerable  aid  in  this  matter  ; 
see,  for  instance,  the  descriptions  of  the  different 
varieties  of  the  Hamburgh  fowls — if  poultry-fanciers 
vidll  but  consent  to  allow  any  authority  to  the  volume. 
The  Birmingham  show  promises  to  be  the  leading 
poultry  exhibition  in  England,  at  least  so  we  are  led 
to  believe  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  make 
that  a  sort  of  standard  ;  not  blindly,  but  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  routine  practice  has  been  care- 
fully considered,  and  also  subsequently  tried  and 
amended.  A  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  visitors 
who  have  respectively  attended  the  different  poultry 
shows  would  be  interesting.  It  might  thence  appear 
that  Birmingham  reaUy  is  entitled  to  take  the  lead ; 
if  not,  which  other  \  But  it  seems  to  us  likely  that 
many  of  the  errors,  said  to  be  committed  by  the 
judges  on  these  occasions,  may  be  accounted  for,  and 
at  least  partly  excused,  by  the  little  time  they  have 
had  allowed  them  to  pronounce  their  judgment  in. 
If  a  committee  insist  upon  having  a  rapid  opinion 
pronounced,  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  it 
occasionally  prove  incorrect. 

Uniformity  also,  or  an  approach  to  it,  in  the  rules 
themselves,  is  much  to  be  desired  ;  and  with  this 
view  we  requested,  in  a  Notice  to  Correspondents, 
to  be  favoured  with  the  rules  of  as  many  poultry 
clubs  or  exhibitions  as  would  oblige  us  by  sending 
them.  Not  one,  however,  has  arrived  in  answer  to 
this  appeal,  and  we  therefore  give  a  few  details  of 
such  as  have  been  communicated  to  ns  through 
private  sources. 

There  are  poultry  shows,  and  good  ones  too,  at 


Huddersfield  and  Bradford,  as  well  as  Keighley, 
Wakefield,  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Newcastle.  It  is 
curious  that  all  the  poultry  shows  appear  confined 
to  the  northern  half  of  England.  The  London 
Zoological  Society  have  discontinued  theirs  for 
several  years  ;  and  the  Smithfield  Club  Exhibition, 
in  Baker-street,  admits  quadrupeds  only.  \Ve  have 
not  heard  of  one  poultry  show  south  of  Birming- 
ham. What  can  be  the  reason  for  this  geographical 
limit  (so  to  speak)  of  the  poultry  fancy  in  that 
higher  state  of  cultivation  and  development,  which 
is  manifested  by  the  fact  of  public  rivaliy  and  dis- 
play ?  The  pursuit  is  a  good  and  healthful  one,  and 
much  to  be  encouraged.  The  meetings  of  a  poultry 
club  may  be  held  at  least  as  innocently  and  harm- 
lessly as  those  of  a  political  association.  Society 
may  be  the  gainer,  though  Socialism  and  Chartism 
may  suffer,  from  the  minds  of  artizans  and  small 
tradesmen  being  amused  by  the  care  requisite  to 
breed  a  perfect  stud  of  fowls,  instead  of  fretting 
over  fancied,  or  perhaps  inevitable,  grievances. 

With  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  (Thirsk 
meeting,  August  8,  ISoO),  poultry  are  an  appendage 
to,  not  an  established  part  of,  their  prize  list.  The 
reason  why  they  are  not  incorporated  in  the  general 
prize  sheet  is,  that  the  prizes  for  them  are  a  separate 
subscription,  mostly  originating  in  the  locality  where 
the  meeting  is  held.  So  that  it  quite  depends  upon 
the  pleasure  of  the  neighbourhood  whether  in  fact 
there  be  any  prizes  for  poultry  at  all.  This  year 
the  entire  amount  offered  was  51.  10s.,  the  list  being 
headed  by  "  For  the  best  three  Dorkings,  male  and 
two  females,  1^." — the  same  also  for  the  best  three 
of  any  other  breed.  We  cannot  be  surprised  to 
learn  from  the  Doncaster  Gazette,  that  "  The  show 
of  poultry  was  far  inferior  to  what  has  been  seen  in 
former  years.  A  few  good  birds  were  shown,  but 
as  regards  numbers  this  part  of  the  exhibition  was 
a  failure." 

The  Huddersfield  Association,  for  improving  the 
breeds  of  pigs  and  poultry,  held  their  second 
annual  show  on  the  23d  of  August,  1850.  For 
poultry,  prizes  were  awarded  to  23  classes,  of  sums 
varying  from  10s.  to  2s.  Qd.,  and  in  some  cases  as 
many  as  four  prizes  to  one  class.  A  larger  number 
than  two  hens  to  one  cock,  or  three  chickens  in 
their  class,  was  not  required.  A  friendly  corre- 
spondent, on  whose  judgment  we  can  rely,  writes  : 

"  Of  the  HudtJersfield  Show,  I  can  speak  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise.  The  number  of  entries  was  very 
large,  and  the  birds  exhibited  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  first- rate  quality.  There  must  in  every  show  be 
some  black  sheep  ;  but  1  must  say  I  never  was  at  any 
poultry  exhibition  where  the  specimens  were  so  evenly 

matched.     In  class ,  you  will  perceive  I   got  only 

the  second  prize,  although  I  had  decidedly  the  best 
birds  ;  as  was  acknowledged  by  the  judges  afterwards. 
I  took  them,  after  the  show,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
that  the  cock,  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  was 
only  single-combed  and  dubbed,  which  decidedly  dis- 
qualified him  as  a  show  bird.  The  silver  pheasants 
(spangled  Hamburghs),  taking  them  throughout,  were 
good,  and  the  winning  bu-ds  very  superior  specimens. 
The  Chittiprats  were  first-rate,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the 
catalogue  enclosed.  The  Dorkings  were  only  moderate, 
and  I  should  not  have  given  above  one  prize,  had  I  been  a 
judge.  Malays  and  Spanish  good  throughout,  and  I 
think  many  of  them  (which  were  not  commended),  de- 
served commendation.  Those  entered  as  Hamburghs 
were  really  Polish.  In  Class  XXIII.  (for  the  best  two 
hens  and  cock  of  any  other  breed,  10s.),  an  entry  was 
thrown  out  by  the  judges,  because  the  cuckoo  fowls 
were  not,  as  they  said,  a  distinct  breed  ;  and  then  they 
showed  their  good  judgment,  by  giving  the  second  prize 
to  cross-bred  fowls,  which  they  declared  to  be  Dork- 
ings. The  working  men's  fowls,  Class  XXIV.  (four 
prizes  offered,  which  we  are  very  glad  to  see),  were 
very   first-rate.     The   only  bad   cage  of  bantams  was 

No. ,  the  cock  weighing  28  ozs  ,  and  the  hens  24 

ozs.  each.  The  entry  in  Class  XXVI.  (for  the  best 
three  chickens,  of  any  breed,  cockerel  and  two  pullets), 
was  very  large,  and  the  fowls  throughout  magnificent. 
The  ducks  also  were  very  first-rate. 

"  The  show  at  Bradford,  I  believe,  was  good,  at  least, 
in  some  specimens,  such  as  black  Spanish,  golden  phea- 
sant, silver  pheasant,  and  Chittaprats.     The  prize  for 

Cochin-Chinas  was,  I  believe,  won  by  Mr.  F ,   a 

gentleman  in  our  neighbourhood,  who  professes  to  have 
a  first-class  breed  of  these  truly  magnificent  fowl.  He 
has,  however,  crossed  them  with  the  game,  by  which 
means  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  spoilt  his  breed. 
He  has  certainly  got  a  much  handsomer  shaped  bird  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  breed  is  improved  by  de- 
stroying its  characteristic  points.  If  a  breed  is  worth 
keeping,  as  a  breed,  it  should  be  kept  pure.  This,  I 
believe,  is  also  your  opinion.  [Certainly,  except  for  a 
professed  and  acknowledged  experiment.]  You  will 
excuse  my  calling  some  of  the  fowls  golden  and  silver 
pheasants  [gold  and  silver  spangled  Hamburghs,  nobis, 
the  Moonies  of  the  Midland  Counties],  as  I  know  you 
do  not  like  the  name  ;  but  I  only  use  it  because  it  is 
the  name  by  which  the  birds  are  best  known  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

"  The  Colder  Vale  Show,  held  at  Halifax,  was  small 
and  poor ;  in  fact  the  prizes  given  would  not  half  pay 


for  the  carriage  ot  the  towl^,  and  therefore  people  would 
not  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  them. 
Where  the  funds  are  good,  and  the  subscriptions  large, 
this  is  great  folly ;  as  the  labouring  man,  whom  we 
most  wish  to  encourage,  cannot  afford  to  spend  8s.  or 
9s.  in  sending  stock,  where  he  will  only  receive  about 
6s.  for  three  first  prizes." 

The  fourth  annual  Show  of  the  Leeds  Associa- 
tion, for  improving  the  breeds  of  pigs  and  poultry, 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  August,  1850.  The  poultry 
is  arranged  in  20  classes,  and  to  each  class  are 
allotted  two  prizes,  one  of  10s.,  and  a  second  of  5s. 
Of  the  fowls,  two  hens  and  a  cock  of  the  various 
sorts  are  required  to  be  shown  ;  and  we  must  think 
that  to  the  bantams,  admirable  as  they  are  in  their 
way,  a  somewhat  undue  prominence  has  been 
assigned.  Classes  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIII., 
or  a  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  range  of 
the  poultry-yard,  is  occupied  by  these  self-important 
little  gentry.  If  they  had  their  own  way,  it  is 
likely  that  they  might  assume  to  monopolise  the 
whole  list ;  but  birds,  as  well  as  people,  are  not 
always  estimated  at  the  value  they  set  upon  them- 
selves. Both  the  game  and  the  Polish  fowls,  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  programme,  might  be  per- 
mitted to  drive  out  and  replace  at  least  two  of  these 
arrogant  little  families.  A  very  good  extra  prize  is 
the  "  Siver  Medal,  for  the  best  cock  and  five  hens 
of  any  breed  ;  to  be  judged  by,  1st,  rarity  and  purity 
of  blood ;  2d,  beauty  and  uniformity  of  plumage ; 
and  3d,  size."  The  demand  for  five  sultanas  to 
accompany  their  sultan  guarantees  the  existence  of 
a  good  stock  of  fowls.  At  Birmingham  they  require 
three  hens  to  be  shown  with  one  cock  for  the  first 
prizes ;  and  although  three  good  hens  of  the  same 
variety  cannot  always  be  produced  by  many  breeders, 
still  their  production  is  a  great  test  of  excellence. 
The  showing  of  a  single  cock  and  hen  is  very  un- 
satisfactory with  those  varieties  in  which  the  male 
and  female  are  of  dissimilar  plumage,  as  with  game 
fowls ;  when  they  are  much  alike,  as  with  the  black 
Spanish,  the  appearance  of  a  single,  or  rather  onli/ 
lady  is  of  less  consequence  ;  but  in  the  former  case, 
tricks  are  easy  to  be  played  unless  the  judges  look 
out  uncommonly  sharply.  We  are  informed  that 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  Leeds  Show  were  some 
birds  of  Lord  Darnley's  old  Kentish  breed,  which 
were  unrivalled  for  uniformity  of  plumage  and  purity 
of  blood.  It  is  said  that  if  they  go  to  Birmingham 
they  will  cause  great  trembling  and  trepidation 
among  the  exhibitors,  and  will  appear  with,  quite 
the  air  of  uttering,  "ye  little  hens,  hide  your 
diminished  heads ! " 

The  Wakefield  Christmas  Show  of  Fat  Stock, 
open  to  all  England,  took  place  on  the  18th  and 
19th  of  December,  1849.  The  poultry  is  divided 
into  25  classes,  reminding  us  that  the  larger  one's 
family  is,  the  worse  it  is  likely  to  be  provided  for. 
To  each  class  are  offered  two  prizes,  the  first  of  6s., 
the  second  of  3s.,  in  the  higher  departments ;  but 
for  the  unfortunate  guinea  fowl,  which  are  so  easy 
to  rear,  and  so  valueless  in  the  market,  the  highest 
prize  is  4s.  ;  the  second,  2s.  One  of  the  "  rules 
and  regulations  "  is  "  that  the  poultry  shall  be  in 
the  yard  on  the  Monday  morning,  by  9  o'clock,  and 
parties  not  being  members  shall  pay  2s.  entrance  for 
each  specimen :  so  that  the  exhibitor  of  the  very 
best  pair  of  prize  fowls  gains  exactly  2s.  as  the 
reward  of  his  merit,  the  holder  of  the  second  prize 
would  only  lose  Is.  by  his  display.  And  as  the 
show  is  "  open  to  all  England,"  and  distant  exhi- 
bitors would  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  members  of 
the  association,  they  would  have  a  trifling  charge  of 
carriage  to  and  fro,  to  prevent  their  being  too  much 
elated  by  the  honours  achieved.  Really,  if  one 
were  solicited  to  exhibit  at  Wakefield,  one  might 
reply  "  I'm  Yorkshire  too  ! " 

We  have  been  a  little  amused  at  seeing  a  novel 
point  of  etiquette  started  in  some  of  these  lists. 
Old-fashioned  folks  are  used  to  say  "cocks  and 
hens,"  but  the  Wakefield  people  offer  "  for  the 
best  Cochin  China  hen  and  cock,  6s. ;"  at  Leeds  it 
is,  with  a  little  more  liberality,  but  with  equal 
politeness  to  the  female  sex,  "  for  the  best  two 
Dorking  hens  and  cock,  10s."  We  know  that  it 
sometimes  is,  in  point  of  fact,  "  wife  and  man,"  not 
"  man  and  wife  ;"  but  if  any  creature  can  be  sup- 
posed to  carry  out  the  principle  of  "  Have  a  wife, 
and  rule  a  wife,"  it  is  surely  our  good  old  friend 
Chanticleer,  who,  say  what  they  will,  is  not  a  bad 
husband  in  his  way.  Hens  are  the  last  bodies  to 
put  forwai-d  as  vindicators  of  the  rights  of  women. 
They  (the  hens)  are  treated,  we  consider,  with  much 
more  true  and  proper  estimation  in  the  Birmingham 
list  for  December,  1850,  where  we  find  "  Class  I. 
.  For  the  best  cock  and  three  hens,  1^.  Is." 


ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  VERMIN. 
In  looking  over  a  work  entitled  "  The  New'Farmer'a 
Calendar,"  &c.,  by  a  farmer  and  breeder,   published  in 
1801,  I  was  struck  by  a_  somewhat  remarkable  chapter 
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on  vermin,  and  ^uraisk  the  ioUosving  extracts  for  the 
excitation  of  any  readers  who,  while  actively  engaged 
m  improving  hoofed  stoek,  may  have  been  nurturing  by 
passive  neglect  some  breeds  of  animals  of  a  hungry  but 
most  ungrateful  nature.  The  subject  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned on  account  of  its  triviality  ;  for  (we  quote  from 
the  Apocrypha),  "  He  that  despiaeth  small  things  shall ! 
fall  by  litile  and  little."  i 

The  writer  says,  "  Surely  the  general  obligation  of 
taking  all  feasible  methods  to  destroy  those  vermin  ; 
which  prey  upon  corn,  was  never  so  strongly  incumbent 
as  at  the  present  alarming  crisis  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  own  interest,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  the  present 
enormous  prices,  will  urge  all  those  immediately  con- 
cerned to  the  most  indefatigable  exertions."  Fifty 
years  having  elapsed  since  this  was  penned,  the  tables 
of  price  have  been  turned  ;  but  quantity  is  being  aimed 
at  to  balance  lost  value,  and  the  kernels  that  were 
precious  because  gold  could  be  got  for  them,  must  now 
jbe  treasured  up  to  secure  a  full  yield.  Our  fathers 
garnered  the  spilled  grain  to  procure  their  war-fortunes ; 
we  must  be  penurious  with  fractions  of  produce  and 
careful  seeding,  to  obtain  a  free-trade  subsistence. 
"  What  does  it  annually  cost  this  fertile  island  in  corn 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  enormous  stock  of  rats  and 
mice  which  the  too  indolent  and  full-fed  sous  of  pros- 
perity suffer  to  range  uncontrolled,  and  to  propagate  in 
myriads,  as  though  tbey  were  animals  of  the  chase,  kept 
sacred  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  diversion  1"  But 
my  good  '■  Farmer  and  Breeder,"  what  difference  does 
that  make  ?  what  matters  it  to  me  whether  I  keep  a 
mischievous  prowling  animal  for  uselessness,  neutrality, 
or  somebody's  sport  i  Beasts  of  the  chase  or  the  trap 
alike  eat  away  my  profit ;  they  are  equally  vermin  to 
me  as  a  husbandaiau.  As  so  many  living  things  "  kept 
sacred  "  do  tithe  my  Turnips,  and  almost  every  crop 
I  grow — and  my  iriends  farniiug  close  to  woods  and 
covers  are  worse  off  than  I,  being  well  nigh  broken  in 
the  midst  of  preserves — I  begin  to  wish  that  those  who 
play  with  these  creatures,  believing  such  diversion  to 
be  necessary,  while  thousands  of  their  fellow-men  are 
pining  for  food,  v/ould  harbour,  nourish,  and  train  them 
at  their  own  expense.  Perhaps  some  of  the  genti'y, 
being  dexterous  logicians,  may  see  that  I  am  in  the 
wrong,  and  may  ease  my  mind  by  explaining  the  great 
advantages  I  indirectly  receive  from  their  thus  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  I  know  it  can  be  shown  ;  for  I  have 
already  been  taught  the  exceeding  usefulness  of  hunting 
to  agriculture.  Hunting  destroys  the  greedy  foses  that 
rob  our  roosts.  I  must  not  shoot  foxes,  but  I  feed  and 
bring  up  puppies  for  my  landlord,  who,  when  the  dogs 
are  old  enough,  takes  them  out,  and  galloping  over  my 
crops  and  smashing  my  fences  kills  the  nuisances  for 
me.  I  thought  formerly  that  destroying  fox-covers  and 
tilling  their  sites  was  the  readiest  way  of  banishing 
foxes  and  benefiting  agriculture.  The  same  gentleman 
told  me  that  the  turf  was  of  great  importance  to  a^^ri- 
culture,  as  it  encouraged  the  breeding  of  superior  horse- 
flesh ;  another  person  tells  me  that  race  horses  are  fancv 
fitful  things,  of  no  earthly  use  for  sober  industrial  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  the  turf  is  not  needful  (or  the  sake  of 
useful  horses,  but  ik^t  tlje  horses  are  bred  expressly 
for  the  racing. 

But  such  topics  perplex  me  ;  let  me  return  to  my 
author.  Is  he  ironical  when  he  implies  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  allowing  game  to  "propagate  in  myriads  S" 
Perhaps  so,  for  though  he  does  not  class  game  as 
vermin,  he  calls  vermin  game,  which  is  much  about  the 
same  thing  ;  as  follows — "  How  many  of  this  species  of 
game  has  the  cultivator  of  a  corn-farm,  of  300  acres, 
the  honour  to  feed  2  How  many  pints  of  Wheat  per 
week  will  a  fine,  full-grown  rat  consume,  including  the 
waste  2  Wheat  in  liuglaud  2d.  a  pint  in  November. 
Suppose  a  rat  will  consume  half  a  peek  of  Wheat  in  a 
week,  which  is  Is.  id.,  and  a  man  has  only  two  score  of 
them  quartered  upon  him,  their  board  will  stand  him  in 
upwards  of  21.  10s.  a  week— the  rent  of  a  good  farm." 
Of  course  now  Wheat  fetches  only  half  the  price  here 
mentioned,  we  must  allow  but  half  the  value  to  the  loss 
by  rats  ;  but  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same,  and, 
indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  fact,  for  25s.  a  week  is  65/. 
a  year,  an  unusually  handsome  reduction  of  rent  on  a 
250  acre  farm,  and  a  ^saving  equal  to  the  whole  of  a 
year's  tithe.  "I  would  advise  my  brother  farmers, 
when  they  have  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  take 
up  their  attention,  to  make  a  few  calculations  on  this 
subject ;  and  if  any  man  be  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  corn  a  rat  will  eat,  let  him  take  one 
aUve,  and  try  the  experiment  for  his  satisfaction  ; 
allowing,  however,  for  confinement,  since  there  is  no 
doubt  these  animals  consume  much  more  at  their 
liberty.  Being  at  some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the 
fact,  may  stimulate  to  radical  measures."  He  continues, 
with  some  originality  :  "  People  employ  ratcatchers,  set 
traps,  and  lay  pastils  and  poisons  ;  and  so  did  their 
grandbires— that  is  to  say,  when  the  vermin  get  to  an 
lutolerable  head,  we  draw  them,  thin  them,  and  cull 
them,  leaving  a  suflieient  breeding  stock,  about  the  in- 
crease  of  which  we  feel  perfectly  indifferent  and  at  our 
ease,  until  they  return  in  shoals,  and  wake  us  again. 
Are  there  no  measures  which  would  go  to  the  entire 
extirpation  of  these  vermin  2  I  have  faith  to  believe 
there  are."  Recommending  "persevering  exertions," 
he  proceeds  :  « I  will  next  describe  my  method,  at  no 
rate  a  new  one,  and  I  heartily  wish  every  other  farmer 
may  find  a  better  ;  it  must  be  understood,  I  confine 
mjself  to  the  farm  homestead  or  country  house,  solely, 
leaving  town  warehouses  and  mills  to  the  profession." 

i-very  farm  should  ba  provided  with  a  competent, 
number  of  ferrets,  and  of  true  vermiu-bred  curs,  such 


as  are  commonly  kept  by  rat-citchers  and  labourers. 
An  hour  or  two  shou'.d  be  reserved,  weekly,  for  a 
general  hunt  (in  all  accessible  and  likely  places),  when 
the  beer-can  ought  to  pass  about  pretty  briskly,  to  make 
the  business  go  down  with  cheerfulness,  and  to  keep 
the  hunters  mindful  of  it  as  a  pleasing  task.  The 
ferrets  and  dogs  should  be  in  the  care  of  him,  among 
the  servants,  either  the  best  skilled  or  most  attached  to 
the  sport.  The  holes  or  haunts  of  the  vermin,  in  and 
around  the  premises,  are  diligently  to  be  sought  out, 
the  master  never  failing  to  allow  trifling  premiums  to 
those  who  make  discoveries  thereof."  When  you  want 
a  thing  done  well  and  heartily  by  your  labourers  (this 
passage  seems  to  imply),  treat  them  well,  draw  them 
onward,  make  them  interested  in  the  performance  ;  but 
do  not  follow  the  common  practice  of  exhibiting  a 
rough,  driving,  bearish  conduct,  which  invariably  en- 
genders disrespect  to  yourself  and  a  surly  slippery 
mode  of  doing  yotir  work.  My  author  continues  with 
advice  analogous  to  that  contained  in  Kossuth's  pro- 
clamation against  the  Russians,  and  Haynau's  diito 
against  the  Magyars. 

"  No  respite  to  be  allowed  to  the  delinquents,  but  a 
war  of  extermination  to  be  constantly  carrying  and 
carried  on,  from  January  to  December.  If  by  these 
brisk  measures  you  do  not  entirely  destroy  your  rats, 
you  will  not  fail,  in  time,  to  drive  the  major  part  of 
them  to  the  homestead  of  your  next  neighbour,  by 
which  you  will  have  the  additional  satisfaction  of  doing 
him  an  unspeakable  kindness,  if  he  be  an  indolent  man." 
He  discourses  next  of  traps,  which  "  ought  to  be  of  the 
cage-kind,  and  by  no  means  such  as  to  endanger  the 
cats,  a  most  useful  species  of  domestics,  fully  entitled 
to  our  care  and  kindness  ;"  of  oil  of  caraway,  '*  which 
affords  the  proper  scent  to  entice  rats  and  mice,  and 
a  paste  is  recommended,  of  flour  and  sugar,  scented  with 
that  oil ;  of  the  moat  proper  dogs  to  guard  a  house  and 
yard,  which,  I  am  fully  convinced,  are  those  of  the 
small  yelping  kind,  the  tongues  of  which  there  is  no 
charm  to  tie,  and  which  may  be  taught  the  highest 
degree  of  jealous  vigilance.  On  this  head  he  says, 
"  The  security  attributed  to  the  keeping  of  fierce  and 
savage  yard-dogs  is  purely  imaginary,  as  I  know  to  my 
cost,  being  perpetually  robbed,  wiilst  I  kept  a  dog  that 
was  a  terror  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  once  in  particular, 
of  all  my  most  valuable  Rhone  ducks,  Chittagong  hens, 
Shackbags,  Polanders,  and  I  know  not  what,  about 
which  I  was  so  curious  and  so  solicitous  I" 

'•  The  same  remedies,"  he  says,  "  apply  equally  to  the 
field  vermin,  polecats,  and  weazels,  with  their  varieties, 
which,  unless  checked,  commit  considerable  nightly 
depredations  in  the  farm-yard,  taking  even  young  pigs. 
Neither  these,  nor  the  fox,  would  be  heard  of  near  pre- 
mises well  guarded  by  vermin  dogs." 

In  another  place  he  observes  :  **  I  know  not  that 
vipers,  efts,  toads,  or  any  other  poisonous  class  of  rep- 
tiles, are  a  whit  more  necessary  liere  than  in  Ireland, 
and  I  conclude,  if  country  people  would  be  unanimous 
and  steady  in  their  endeavours,  the  entire  genus  of 
these  animals  might  in  time  be  extinguished."  This, 
however,  may  be  a  little  too  severe,  and  a  little  too 
sanguine.  After  stating  that  he  allowed  boys  a  penny 
each  for  the  eggs  or  birds  of  all  burds  of  prey,  such  as 
hawks  and  carrion  crows,  which  endanger  the  poultry, 
and  will  even  attack  lambs  ;  and  bullfiuehes,  pyes,  and 
jays,  which  are  such  destroyers  of  fruits,  and  can  only 
be  combated  by  the  gun,  he  remarks,  that  "it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  on  the  other  side  of  this  question,  and  to 
discriminate  before  we  put  in  force  measures  of  abso- 
lute destruction." 

"  Probably  there  are  few  classes  of  the  feathered 
tribe  which  we  could  well  spare;  and  they  are  in  general 
our  defence  against  the  tribe  of  insects  which  would 
else,  by  their  multitudiuous  increase,  devour  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth."  True,  every  word  ;  we  have  at 
present  a  sufficient  number  of  wild  birds  to  do  this  pro- 
tective part  for  us,  and  could  spare  perhaps  two  classes 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  viz.,  preserved  and  protected 
partridges  and  pheasants,  which  effectually  prevent 
great  ravages  from  insects  by  themselves  devouring  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  They  are  beautiful  fowls,  their 
plumage  is  rich,  and  their  flesh  sweet ;  but  the  plainer 
pullet  and  homely  goose  pay  far  better  for  theu'  keep. 

"  The  share  of  our  goods  allowed  to  field  birds  isa  kind 
of  wages,  which  these  little  feathered  servants  dearly 
earn,  by  working  laboriously  9  months  out  of  the  12,  to 
maintain  themselves  upon  insects,  blights,  worms,  slugs, 
and  seeds  of  weeds.  The  proposals  for  the  general 
destruction  of  sparrows,  I  think,  were  ill  advised. 
Bradley  relates  that  he  found  a  great  number  of  cater- 
pillars in  the  maw  of  a  sparrow,  and  thence  computed, 
that  a  pair  of  sparrows  carry  to  their  young,  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  3360  caterpillars.  Rooks,  also,  are 
our  best  defence  agiinst  that  devouring  insect,  the 
grub-v/orm,  and  on  the  dispersion  of  a  rookery,  these 
have  been  observed  to  increase  in  an  alarming  degree. 
*  *  »  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  all  we  have  to 
do  Tc'ith  regard  to  rooks  and  sparrows,  is  to  watch  them 
diligently  at  seed-time  and  harvest,  looking  upon  that 
portion  of  corn,  of  which  we  cannot  deprive  them,  in 
the  light  of  a  debt  for  past  services." 

Bird-keeping  is  an  important  operation  in  most 
localities :  and  even  when  pretty  well  done  by  hallooing 
urchins,  self-acting  gongs  and  rattles,  harsh  horns, 
hideous  scarce-crows,  by  white  thread  zig-zigged  about 
the  seed-field  from  stick  to  sticlc,  or  by  oft-exploding 
guns  and  pistols,  the  nimble  thieves  are  certain  to 
dig  up  much  of  the  grain  that  is  sowu,  and  pick 
off  much  of  the  produce  grown  for  the  seedsman, 
and   this    especially  very   early   in  a  morning.     But 


rats  and  mice  may  be  reckoned  as  our  chief  enemies  in 
the  class  of  vermin — ^game,  of  course,  being  excepted. 
Their  out-door  or  field  mischievousness  is  felt  the  most 
heavily,  perhaps,  on  peaty  soils.  In  the  great  level  of 
the  fens  the  mice  undermine  the  arable  land  in  swarmSj 
and  do  more  damage  there  than  moles  in  the  pastures  ; 
as  they  frequently  devour  great  quantities  of  seed  and 
cropping.  Regarding  a  peculiar  hurt  that  has  been 
experienced  there  from  water-rats,  I  shall  adduce  an 
extract  from  a  quaint  and  cmrious  work  on  "  Fen 
Drainage,"  published  in  1629.  Concluding  his  re- 
marks upon  the  difficulty  of  embanking  the  rivers,  with 
a  soil  of  spongy  moor,  the  writer  says,  "  There  is  also 
an  other  danger  in  banking  procured  by  a  small  con- 
temptible vermine,  they  bs  water-rats,  which  make 
their  holes  in  the  banks  close  to  the  water  when  it  is  at 
the  shallowest  in  infinite  number,  and  feeding  upon  the 
frie  of  fish,  doe  multiply  like  fishes.  These  burrough 
deepe  into  the  bankes,  which  being  made  of  light  earth, 
when  the  waters  do  rise  and  are  beaten  into  them  by 
the  winde,  many  of  those  holes  are  worne  into  one,  and 
so  the  whole  banke  is  in  no  long  time  demolished  ;  a 
mischief  which  it  is  impossible  to  remedy." 

But  in  our  corn-stacks,  and  granaries,  and  houses, 
both  rats  and  mice  prove  themselves  pests  and  destruc- 
tives. In  our  dwellings,  toasted  cheese  may  inveigle 
the  latter  into  traps,  and  ferrets  and  dogs  may  keep  the 
former  from  over-populating  the  buildings  and  utterly 
devastating  corn- chambers  ;  but  a  bulky  rick  is  a 
famous  hiding  place.  How  common  is  it  to  let  the  mice 
eat  their  fill,  and  fatten  and  bJ^ceii  and  multiply  until 
threshing  day  comes,  when  the  thatch-peg  and  fork 
destroy  a  nest  at  every  blow.  Have  we  forgotten  that 
"  vermin-killer"  poisons  of  different  sorts  can  annihilate 
most  part  of  these  troublesome  creatures — not  after 
a  multitude  have  been  feeding  and  feasting  for  a  whole 
season,  but  just  as  the  first  few  are  entering  their  snug 
lodgings  and  beginning  their  repast  I  It  is  prudent  ta 
"dress"  our  stacks,  but  why  let  the  mice  get  in  2  Surely, 
the  wisest  plan  must  be  to  fix  up  staddle-irames  on 
pillars,  and  build  the  stacks  with  their  foundations  thus 
high  above  the  ground.  There  are  circular  frames  of 
irou,  and  square  frames  of  limber,  either  cheap  or  dear; 
and  these  may  be  supported  by  c.ist-iron  pillars  with 
mushroom  tops,  to  hinder  climbing  mice,  or  by  wooden 
posts  with  broad  caps  and  zinc  covering,  for  the  same 
purpose.  Such  an  apparatus  costs  but  little  ;  stack 
your  corn  therefore  upon  elevated  staddlea  ;  lay  no 
poles,  hurdles,  or  ladders,  underneath  them,  because  of 
the  convenient  shelter;  wrap  each  of  jour  "props" 
about  half  way  up  with  a  band  of  zinc  or  tin,  and  you 
will  rarely  have  mice  making  waste  in  your  ricks.  I 
say  rarely,  for  it  is  possible  for  a  male  and  female 
mouse,  or  a  female  with  young,  to  ascend  from  the 
harvest-cart  in  a  sheaf.  I.  A.  C. 


EXPBRIMENTS  ON  WHEAT  GROWING.— No.  II, 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
find  out  the  most  productive  kind  of  Wheat,  and  have 
procured  seed  of  different  varieties  from  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Whenever  a  new  sort  has  been  triedj 
if  it  nearly  equalled  or  wss  superior  to  any  of  my  old 
best  kinds,  I  generally  sowed  it  again,  but  if  inferior  it 
was  cast  away.  The  seasons  have  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  crop,  that  several  trials  are  ne  cessary  before  any 
particular  variety  of  Wheat  can  be  depended  on,  ^  the 
most  profitable  to  grow. 

Experiment  yo.  1, — October  18, 1842,  the  following 
sorts  of  Wheat  were  sown,  at  the  rate  of  1 0  pecks  of  seed 
per  acre,  on  lands  adjoining,  after  an  old  white  ClovQr 
lea,  the  soil  gravelly  and  in  a  poor  state  of  cultivation. 
The  result  proved  as  follows: — 

Per  acre.       Value  Value- 

No.  Bsh.  pl£.  gal.    per  qr,        per  i^cra. 

1.  Battling  Jack,  red  ...    32    2    1     ...    62s.     ...£10  11    9 

2.  Burwell  red  39     2     0     ...    54s.     ...       9  19     0 

3.  Brown's  cUev.,  white  ...  33  2  8  ...  363.  ...  9  10  6 
i.  SuDdon's,  white  ...  27  i  1  ...  66s,  ...  9  11  6 
6.  Clovers,  red  23     3    0     ...    ols.     ...       7  16    6 

Wheat  this  season  was  generally  a  bad  crop.  ".■ 
Experiment  No.  2. — About  the  latter  end  of  October, 
1813,  the  following  kinds  of  Wheat  were  drilled  at  the 
rate  of  about  10  pecks  of  seed  per  acre,  on  roods  ad- 
jouiing,  in  rows  at  7  inches  apart,  on  a  griveliy 
soil  ;  clean,  but  in  a  poor  state  of  cultivation,  after  white 
Clover  having  been  eaten  off  with  sheep.  Each  piqee 
was  managed  exactly  alike,  and  gave  the  following 
results : — 

Per  acre.  Value  Value 

No.  Bsh,  pk.  gal.    per  qr,       per  acr&. 

1.  Spalding  red  41    3    1    ...    4Ss.     ...£13  U    8 

2.  Imperial  white      39     0    0     ...     635.     ...    12  13    6 

3.  Broira's  while       36    3     0     ...     62s.     ...     11  IS  19 

4.  Kattlins;  Jaoli,  red  ...  30  2  1  ...  48s.  ...  10  }9  3 
6.  Burwell        33    2    0     ...    3Uji.     ...    10    9    t 

6.  RdttUngJaels,  red,  and)      jg    j     g  ^  ^g     j  jj 

Oil.jrd  mixed,  whitej      "•'■'"  ""•'  ■■  y- 

7.  Oxford  prize  wbite  ...     30    0     0     ...     53s.     ...       9     5    0 

These  experiments  seemed  to  prove  that  Rattling  Jack 
Wheat  was  superior  in  produce  to  the  old  Burwell  red. 

Experiment  N^o.  3.— October  .19,  1S44. — Four  plots 
of  land  were  driUed,  each  with  a  difl'erent  sort  of  Wheftt, 
as  under,  at  intervals  of  7  iuche.^.  Tuey  were  kept 
quite  separate,  and  managed  exactly  alike ;  seed,  abgut 
10  pecks  per  acre: — 

Per  acre.         Value         Value 
No.  Bsh.  pk.  gal.      per  qr.      per  asra. 

1.  Rattlinjr Jack,  red  ...    39    0    0    ...    4Ss.    ...fUll    ft 

2.  Imperial  whice      33    0     0     ...    525.     ...    12    7    0 

3.  Imperial  white  and  Spald.lgg    ^  ^^  11    6    6 

lug  rea,  mixed  together/ 

4.  Brown's  white       34    2     1     ...     o2s.     ...     11    5 

The  laud  is  a  mixed  soil  of  clay  apd  gl'avel,  in  a 
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Dooderate  state  of  cultivation.  The  Wheat  waa  after  red 
Clover,  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep.  j 

Experiment  No.  4. — Also,  on  October  19,  1844,  the 
two  following  kinds  of  Wheat  were  drilled  beside  each 
other,  on  the  same  sort  of  land,  and  under  the  same 
Bircumstances  as  in  Experiment  No.  3. 

Per  acre.  Yalue  Value 

[fo,  -  Bsh.pk.  gal.      per  qi*.      per  acre. 

1.  Spalding  red         13    3    1    ...    13s.     ...£14    7    3 

2.  Battling  Jack,  red  ...    46    0    1     ...    48s.     ...    13  16    9 
Experiment  No.  5 — At  the  latter  end  of   October, 

1844,  two  pieces  of  land  adjoining  were  sown  with  Wheat 
after  red  Clover,  at  the  rate  of  about  9  peeks  per  acre, 
on  a  good  gravel  soil,  well  managed,  the  produce  from 
irhich  proved  as  follows: — 

Per  acre.  Talue  Value 

S'o.  Bsh.  pk.  gal.      per  qr.      per  acre. 

1.  Imperial  Wheat    43    2    1    ...    52s.    ...  £14    3    6 

!.  Spalding  red  42     0    0     ...    48s.     ...     12  12     0 

Experiment    No.    6 Although   the    Spalding    red 

Reheat  yielded  much  better  than  the  Rattling  Jack,  as 
shown  in  trials  Nos.  2  and  4, 1  was  induced  to  give  the 
latter  another  trial,  having  beaten  many  other  sorts,  as 
itated  in  experiments,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  ;  therefore,  on  Oct. 
20,  1348,  I  again  proceeded  to  test  the  merits  of  these 
sorts  with  my  imperial  white  Wheat,  which  in  value  per 
lore  had  proved  very  satisfactory  ;  but  in  this  trial  I 
ivaa  disappointed,  as  the  white  wheat  ripening  earlier 
than  the  red  sorts,  a  great  deal  of  it  was  blown  out  by 
I  very  high  wind,  j  ust  at  the  time  it  was  fit  to  cut ;  so 
that  I  could  not  ascertain  the  produce  correctly.  They 
were  all  drilled  adjoining  each  other  in  rows  7  inches 
ipart,  with  8  pecks  of  seed  per  acre.  Soil,  a  good 
;ravel,  in  a  first-rate  state  of  cultivation  ;  after  red 
Clover  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep,  having  had  much 
Iry  food  thereon. 

Per  acre.  Value  Value 

So,  Bsh.  pk.  gal.      per  qr,      per  acre. 

1.  Spalding  red  63     0     0     ...    48s.     ...£15  12    0 

!,  Rattling  Jack       45    0    0     ...    47s.     ...    13    1    0 

Experiment  No.  7. — The  Spalding  Wheat  having 
clearly  beaten  all  the  other  sorts  of  red  Wheat,  and 
nearly  equalled  in  value  per  acre  my  imperial  white, 
I  wished  to  give  it  another  trial  iu  two  places  on  lands 
of  a  different  nature.  Accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1846,  were  drilled  the  following  varieties,  on  slips 
[)f  land  contiguous  to  each  other,  having,  as  ia  all  my 
experimental  pieces,  a  row  left  unsown  between  each, 
at  intervals  of  eight  inches  ;  seed,  8  pecks  per  acre. 

Per  acre.  Value         Value 

No.  Bsh.  pk.  gal.      per  qr,      per  acre. 

1.  Imperial  white      42    3    1    ...    565.    ...£15    0    0 

2.  Spalding  red         42    0    0    ...    62s.     ...    13  IS    0 

3.  Australian  white  ...  37  3  1  ..  56s.  ...  13  5  0 
i.  Hardcastle  white  ...    37    1    0     ...    64s.     ...    12  11    4 

The  soil  iu  this  case  a  stiff  loam  ;  the  Wheat  was  after 
white  Clover,  summer  eaten  by  sheep,  and  the  land  in 
very  good  order. 

Experiment  No.  8. — This  trial  was  made  on  a  very 
different  soil  to  any  of  the  preceding,  being  of  a  moory 
or  fenny  nature,  and  was  formerly  Grass  land.  On  the 
19th  of  October,  1846,  two  sorts  of  Wheat  were  drilled 
on  lands  adjoining,  at  8  inches  apart,  at  the  rate  of 
about  seven  to  eight  pecks  of  seed  per  acre,  after  white 
Clover,  having  been  eaten  two  seasons  by  sheep  ;  the  land 
was  in  good  condition. 

Per  acre.  Value         Value 

No.  Bsh.  pk.  gal.      per  qr.      per  acre. 

1,  Imperial  white      46    3    1    ...    ses.    ...£16  13    0 

3.  Spalding  red  42    0    0     ...     52s.-    ...    13  1.3    0 

The  superiority  of  the  white  Wheat  over  any  of  the 
preceding  sorts  being  very  apparent  a,s  to  the  value  per 
acre,  and  well  adapted  for  my  laud,  I  determined  then 
not  to  sow  ^ijy  other  kind  of  Wheat.  However,  two 
years  after,  in  consequence  of  representations  made  to 
me  of  the  extraordinary  produce  from  two  or  three 
kinds  of  red  Wheat,  and  supposing  the  Clover  Wheat  I 
tried,  in  Experiment  No.  1,  might  possibly  not  be  the 
right  sort,  I  made  the  following — 

Experiment  No.  9. — October  20,  1848,  after  a  fine 
crop  of  red  Clover,  once  mown,  and  then  eaten  down 
by  sheep,  on  a  gravel  soil,  rather  low  in  condition,  were 
drilled,  as  under,  three  kinds  of  Wheat,  with  eight  pecks 
of  seed  per  acre,  at  intervals  of  8  inches. 

Per  acre.  Value  Value 

No.  Bsh.  pk.  gal.      per  qr.      per  acre. 

1.  Browickred  44    1    0    ...    44s.     ...£12    3    4 

2.  Clover,  red        '     38    3    0    ...    44s.     ...    10  13    0 

3.  Bristol  prize  red 38    1    0     ...    44s.    ...    10  10    4 

Experiment  No.  10. — The  Browick  red  Wheat  being 
apparently  a  prolific  sort,  and  several  other  new  vari- 
eties being  offered  to  the  public,  induced  me  to  try 
tlieir  merits  against  my  imperial  white  Wheat  ;  there- 
fore, on  the  loth  of  Octobei-,  1849,  the  several  sorts 
below  were  drilled  as  usual  on  plots  of  land  adjoining, 
at  intervals  of  8  inches,  and  treated  iu  every  respect  in 
the  same  manner. 

Per  acre.  Value  Value 

No.  Bsh.  pk.  gal.      per  qr.      per  acre. 

1.  Browickred  38    2    0    ...    42s.     ...£10    2    0 

2.  Imperial  white     37    2    0    ...    46s.    ...    10  15    6 

S.  Marigold  red         36    0    0    ...    42s.     ...      9    9    0 

4.  Vipan'sred  ...        ■■.    35    0    1    ...    41s.    ...      8  19    8 

5.  Girling'8    Kessingland  ■»      go    2    0  42s.  8    0    1 

red,  white  straw    ...J 

The  Wheat  was,  after  a  good  crop  of  white  Clover, 
eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep  ;  soil,  rich  gravelly  loam, 
in  good  condition.  All  my  Wheat  this  season  was 
partially  blighted.  No.  5  suffered  from  mildew,  and 
appeared  much  darker  before  cutting  than  any  of  the 
Other  pieces. 

Having  trespassed  so  much  on  your  columns,  I  must 
now  conclude  by  remarking  what  a  great  disparity  in 
the  produce  or  value  per  acre  these  experiments  have 
shown  ;  and  although  the  while  Wheat  is  well  adapted 
to  my  soil  and  cultivation,  still  it  may,  and  I  have  heard 
it  does  not,  answer  equally  well  in  other  situations  ;  it 


appears  to  me  that  white  Wueat  requires  good  land, 
well  farmed,  to  produce  a  good  crop,  and  that  it  may 
not  succeed  so  well  as  the  Browick  and  Spalding  sorts 
on  hot  gravel,  or  cold  clay  soils.  It  must  also  be  noticed 
that  all  the  above  trials  were  made  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  fields,  away  from  the  depredation  of  birds  or  any 
vermin,  and  destructive  influence  of  trees  or  hedges,  so 
that  a  greater  produce  has  been  obtained  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  general  average  of  the 
fields. 

Should  these  statements  he  read  by  auy  of  the 
aristocracy  or  landed  proprietors  of  Biitain,  whose 
hearts  have  not  yet  been  touched  .as  to  the  deplorable 
situation  of  their  tenants,  let  them  compare  the  average 
value  per  acre  of  the  different  kinds  of  Wheat  stated  iu 
experiment  No.  10,  being  the  produce  of  the  present 
year,  grown  on  the  best  land  I  have,  with  the  average 
value  of  the  Wheats  as  shown  in  the  five  preceding 
years  ;  they  will  then  see  that  their  half-ruined  tenantry 
will  be  minus  this  year  nearly  31.  per  acre  on  their 
Wheat  crop.  How  can  they,  then,  in  these  altered 
times,  expect  to  get  their  present  rents  paid  ?    It  were 

cruel   and   unjust   to   extort   them T.    E.    Pawlelt, 

Beeston,  Biggleswade,  in  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

[The  following  Essay  was  awarded  a  Prize  by  the 
South-East  Hants  Agricultural  and  Cattle  Show  Club  ; 
was  read  by  the  Author  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at 
Fareham  on  the  2Zd  September^  1850  ;  and  has  been 
since  printed  at  the  expense  and  by  the  express  desire 
of  the  Members  of  the  Club.J 

Having  observed  for  several  years  past,  although  a 
small  prize  has  been  annually  offered  by  the  South- 
East  Hants  Agricultural  Society  for  the  best  account  of 
any  experiments  relating  to  agriculture,  that  it  has 
rarely  been  responded  to,  the  writer,  with  the  view  of 
exciting  others  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  laudable 
intentions  of  the  Society,  has  ventured  to  enter  the  lists 
as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  may  justly  be  asserted  that  within  the  last  10 
years  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  this  country  has 
advanced  with  giant  strides.  In  contradiction  to  calum- 
niating assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land, we  maintain,  have  made  great  exertions  in  im- 
proving their  art,  the  result  of  which  has  been  demon- 
strated iu  the  much  greater  quantity  of  Wheat,  and 
the  much  larger  supply  of  stock  that  is  now  brought 
into  the  market.  But  probably  there  is  no  better 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  than  that 
afforded  by  the  vast  outlay  now  made  in  the  purchase 
of  concentrated  manures.  Upwards  of  1,000,000/. 
sterling  is  now  annually  expended  iu  the  purchase  of 
these  fertilisers  ;  and  when  British  agrioulturiata  are 
charged  with  being  supine,  they  may  justly  retort  that 
they  expeud  more  money  in  the  purchase  of  concen- 
trated manures  than  the  whole  world  besides.  If  this 
be  the  case,  how  important  must  it  be  to  discover,  to 
learn,  and  to  practise  the  most  judicious  aud  econo- 
mical methods  of  employing  these  costly  agents.  And 
what  is  so  likely  to  lead  to  further  improved  practices 
than  the  posssssion  of  correct  principles  on  the  subject, 
and  the  discarding  of  old  and  erroneous  ideas  ?  One 
of  the  erroneous  notions  that  has  greatly  tended  to  re- 
tard the  more  general  employment  of  concentrated 
manures,  has  been  the  idea  that,  such  manures  merely 
acted  as  stimulants  ;  and  that  their  beneficial  effects 
were  procured  at  the  expense  of  the  staple  of  the  land. 
Both  Peruvian  guano  aud  superphosphate  of  lime  have 
sometimes  been  so  regarded.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake. 

These  fertilisers  contain  the  essential  food  required 
by  the  plant  j  they  each  consist  of  various  constituents, 
and  are  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  inere  stimulants 
than  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  are  to  be  considered 
as  such  with  reference  to  man  himself.  The  only  in- 
stance when  manure  may  be  justly  considered  a  stipau- 
lant  is  when  one  essential  ingredient  is  supplied  in  ex- 
cess, and  others  are  denied — the  effect  being  that  the 
plant  is  forced  to  extract  from  the  soil  those  other  ele- 
ments which  the  manure  should  have  supplied,  and  is 
thus  rendered  so  much  the  poorer.  For  example  :  if  a 
farmer  were  to  manure  his  crops  entirely  with  soot,  or 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  he  would  supply  for  the  most  part 
one  valuable  ingredient  only,  that  is  nitrogen ;  in  the 
latter  instance  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid,  and  in  the 
former  iu  tljat  of  ammonia ;  and  the  result  would  be, 
either  that  the  land  would  become  deprived  of  other 
essential  ingredients,  or  that  the  crop  forced  on  by  the 
stimulating  effect  of  one  ingredient  would  not  arrive  at 
maturity,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  other  essen- 
tials (principally  the  phosphates).  If,  however,  these 
are  supplied  to  the  crop  that  has  already  received  a 
dressing  of  farm-yard  dung,  then  their  application, 
in  moderation,  is  no  longer  baneful  but  highly  bene- 
ficial ;  they  serve  to  enrich  the  manure  in  its  most 
valuable  constituents, 

A  manure  may  also  act  as  a  stimulant  when  it  sup- 
plies iu  excess  an  ingredient  which  is  not  required  to 
that  extent  by  the  plant  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  injury  is  not  experienced  by  the  soil,  but 
by  the  plant.  It  was  to  ascertain  and  illustrate  this 
point  that  the  experiments  to  be  referred  to  were  in- 
stituted ;  but  previous  to  our  mentioning  them,  it  might 
be  well  to  observe  that  practical  agriculture,  assisted  by 
modern  science,  has  established  the  fact  that  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  manures  are  mainly  owing  to  two  ele- 
ments, nitrogen  aud  phosphoric  acid  ;  the  latter  in- 
organic, or  earthy,  in  the  fortn  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  the  former  organic,  in  that  of  ammonia.    At  first 


sight  it  seems  strange  that  such  should  be  the  case, 
since  chemical  an^ilysis  informs  us  that  vegetable  bodies 
contain  several  other  organic  and  many  other  inorganic 
elemeats  ;  but  an  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  other  organic  materials  can  be  procured  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  earthy  ones  from  the  soil. 

Another  truth  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  applica- 
tion of  manures,  which  is,  that  ammonia  is  the  essential 
manure  required  by  grain,  and  phosphate  of  lime  that 
for  the  Turnip  crop  :  not  that  either  of  these  vegetable 
bodies  will  arrive  at  perfection  without  both  manuring 
agents  ;  nor  would  it  be  wise  to  limit  the  supply  of 
manure  to  one  element  only  ;  yet,  if  the  one  essential  be 
supplied,  the  plant  will  contrive  to  find  out  the  other 
from  the  sources  before  alluded  to.  With  the  full 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  applying  to  the  Turnip  crop 
an  excess  of  ammonia.  With  this  view,  in  the  autuma 
of  1848,  I  applied  to  a  given  space  of  ground,  being  a 
Wheat  stubble,  a  liquid  preparation  of  ammonia.  I  was 
fearful,  if  I  applied  it  later,  the  strength  of  the  appli- 
cation would  destroy  vegetation  ;  indted,  it  had  this- 
effect  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  weeds  in  the 
stubble,  aud  also  on  the  worms  and  other  insects,  which 
were  found  dead  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  showing 
that  a  powerful  alkali,  such  as  ammonia,  acts  as  a 
poison  on  wireworms  and  other  pests  of  vegetation — ■& 
fact  in  itself  important,  and  consolatory  to  those  who 
caunot  divest  themselves  from  the  idea,  when  casting  a 
few  Iiundredw-ights  of  Peruvian  guano  on  the  surface 
of  the  land,  that  while  the  cost  of  the  application  is 
certain,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  is  altogether  doubtful 
and  hazardous.  But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate 
subject :  the  stubble  thus  treated  was  ploughed  and 
cleaned  in  the  spring,  ia  common  with  the  adjoining 
land,  and  early  iu  June  drilled  with  Skirving's  Swede 
seed,  the  whole  being  mannred  with  superphosphate  of 
lime — that  is,  both  that  which  received  the  ammoniacal 
application,  and  that  which  did  not.  The  seed  vegetated 
well,  and  it  soon  became  a  good  plant  throughout  the 
field  ;  but  after  a  very  few  weeks,  the  land  which  had 
received  the  ammoniacal  application  could  be  distin- 
guished at  some  distance  by  the  dark  colour  and  re- 
markable luxuriance  of  the  greens.  This  continued 
throughout  the  autumn,  and  on  examining  them  a  week 
before  Christmas,  it  was  found  that  the  luxuriant 
greens  had  been  the  precursors  of  huge  and  monstrous 
necks,  12  to  18  inches  long,  and  several  inches  in 
circumference.  On  cutting  through  these  necks  it  was 
perceived  that  these  contained  nutritious  matter  similar 
to  the  bulb.  It  might  be  thought  that  these  huge  necks 
were  forced  on  at  the  expense  of  the  bulbs,  but  this 
was  found  not  to  be  the  case  ;  for,  on  testing  some  ave- 
rage rods  with  the  other  part  of  the  field,  it  was  found 
that  while  the  latter  proved  to  be  at  the  rate  of  22 
tons  to  the  acre,  the  ammoniacal  ones  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  27  tons.  In  neither  case  did  the  individual 
roots  reach  a  great  size,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  left  too  thick  (no  less  than  160  to  the  rod), 
which  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  rows  being 
drilled  only  18  inches  apart,  whilst  the  roots  were  hoed 
out  as  if  the  rows  had  been  two  feet  asunder.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  crop  would  have  been  greater  if  the 
number  of  roots  had  been  one-third  less.  I  shall  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  till  some  weeks  that 
the  aminonically-treated  Swedes  were  noticeable  from 
the  others  ;  all  came  up  equally  well,  and  vegetated  for 
some  time  with  equal  luxuriance,  showing  that  the 
peculiar  nianure  for  the  young  plant  is  phosphate  of 
lime  in  a  soluble  state.  I  by  no  means  agree  with 
what  has  been  advanced  by  some  chemists,  that  when 
superphosphate  of  lime  is  applied  to  the  land,  it  is 
always  reconverted  into  a  plain  phosphate  before  it 
becomes  food  for  plants.  The  more  rapid  manner  iu 
which  Turnips,  manured  with  the  superphosphate,  ad- 
vance over  those  manured  with  the  plain  phosphate, 
such  as  bones,  in  the  very  earliest  stage,  shows  that  the 
superphosphate  is  at  once  taken  aud  eagerly  consumed 
by  the  young  and  tender  plant.  I  have  known  Turnips, 
manured  with  superphosphate,  make  their  appearance 
on  the  third  day,  two  days  before  those  manured  with 
bones  became  visible.  We  learn  from  the  experiment 
we  have  narrated  that  the  peculiar  effect  of  a  large 
supply  of  ammonia  to  the  Turnip  crop  is  to  force  on  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  greens  and  stems,  but  that  this  is 
not  done  at  the  expense  of  the  bulb,  but  rather  as  aa 
addition  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  might  also  draw 
the  iufei-ence  that  a  moderate  application  of  ammonia  is 
sufficient  for  the  Turnip  crop. 

With  the  view  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  the  same  ammoniacal  application,  in  a  liquid 
form,  was  applied  to  a  Wheat  stubble  last  winter,  which, 
after  the  laud  had  been  once  ploughed,  was  sown  with 
Oats  in  the  spring,  a  certain  amount  of  phosphate  of 
lime  being  added  at  the  time  of  sowing.  An  excellent 
crop  responded  to  the  application  of  the  manure, 
and  on  comparing  it  with  a  portion  of  the  land 
which  received  the  application  of  the  phosphate, 
though  purposely  none  of  the  ammonia,  it  was 
found  that  where  the  latter  was  applied  the  crop 
was  nearly  doubled*.  A  similar  result  also  occurred 
with  the  Wheat  crop,  although  the  benefit  was 
not  so  striking,  in  consequence  of  the  Wheat  falling 
down  more  where  the  application  was  used  than  on  the 
other  portion  of  the  field.  I  have  for  some  years  been 
iiapresaed  with  the  conviction  that  the  safest  depository 
for  manure  was  the  soil ;  that  the  earih  was  a  deodo- 
riser and  absorber  of  ammonia  ;  and  it  was  with  this 


"On  testing  the  crop  since  it  was  foua4  thftt  thf  yield  l?a% 
at  the  rate  of  80  bushels  per  acre,  .    , 
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view  that  the  experiment  on  Oats  was  instituted,  the 
perfect  success  of  which  still  further  established  the 
fact;  for  if,  as  it  was  very  generally  supposed,  by 
applying  manure  in  the  autumn,  a  large  portion  of  its 
most  valuable  constituents  will  be  washed  out  by  the 
winter  rains,  this  danger  must  surely  be  greatly  in- 
creased when  the  manure  consists  of  ammonia  alone, 
and  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  land  in  the  most 
soluble  form.  The  result,  however,  strongly  testified 
in  the  tliree  several  experiments  to  which  I  have  drawn 
attention,  is,  that  the  Bank  of  England  itself  is  no  safer 
^iepository  for  our  coin  than  is  the  earthy  soil  for  the 
most  costly  manure  which  this  coin  can  purchase. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  we  have,  within 
the  last  month,  seen  that  these  views  have  been  cor- 
roborated and  demonstrated  by  Professor  Way,  who,  in 
a  most  excellent  and  elaborate  paper,  just  published 
•in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng. 
land,  has,  in  a  series  of  careful  and  laborious  experi- 
ments, put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  neither  ammonia  nor 
phosphoric  acid  (the  two  principal  elements  of  manure) 
are  capable  of  being  washed  out  of  the  soil ;  that  the 
€arth  exercises  a  peculiar  chemical  action  on  these 
agents  ;  and  that  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  the  best 
of  all  filters  for  impure  water,  it  becomes. itself  enriched 
bj  these  very  impurities.  The  same  experiments,  too, 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  principally  to  the 
aluminous  portion  of  the  soil  that  this  influence  is  due  ; 
that  in  a  sand  the  power  is  but  weak  ;  and  that  when 
the  clay  is  burnt  it  loses  its  capability  of  arresting  the 
several  alkalies.  Land,  therefore,  that  abounds  with 
clay  possesses  in  the  greatest  degree  the  property  of 
holding  manure  :  it  is  well,  consequently,  to  give  such 
land  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  at  one  time,  whilst  on 
lighter  land  it  is  more  prudent  to  divide  our  applica- 
tions, and  to  manure  if  possible  for  every  crop. 

There  is  one  other  point  connected  with  our  subject 
to  which  I  would  beg  to  call  attention.  Cleanliness  has 
been  very  properly  laid  down  by  our  best  writers  on 
tusbandry  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points  :  to  secure 
this  desideratum  the  operations  of  drilling,  and  hoeing, 
•and  fallowing,  have  been  recommended  ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  anyj  writer  who  has  advised  high  manuring 
in  order  to  keep  the  land  clean.  Yet  I  verily  believe,  j 
that  without  underrating  other  adj  uncts  in  the  slightest 
degree,  there  is  no  more  certain  method  of  securing  the 
■cleanliness  of  laud  than  by  the  liberal  application  of 
such  manures  as  Peruvian  guano,  which  contains  a 
large  per  centage  of  ammonia.  I  have  found,  during 
the  past  year,  that  where  I  have  manured  highly  the 
stubble  was  the  cleanest ;  and  this  was  remarkably  ex- 
emplified in^the  case  of  the  Oats  which  I  have  quoted, 
where  one  white  crop  followed  another.  This  practice 
has  been  condemned  as  bad  husbandry,  and  accordingly 
forbidden  in  many  leases.  It  is,  however,  I  believe 
merely  a  question  of  manure  :  if  the  second  white  straw 
•crop  receives  a  dressing  of  guano,  or  other  manure,  all 
complaints  of  bad  husbandry  must  or  ought  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  It  is  a  satisfactory  fact,  that  whUst  our 
valuable  Grasses,  and  grain,  and  pulse  crops,  readily 
respond  to  the  application  of  concentrated  manures, 
such  is  not  the  case  with  weeds  and  coarse  Grasses. 
A  striking  case  in  point  came  before  the  attention  of  the 
writer  some  time  since.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1849,  a 
small  portion  of  land  was  dressed  with  a  compound 
manure,  composed  very  largely  of  ammonia  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  acre, 
the  remainder  of  the  field  receiving  at  the  same  time  a 
good  dressing  of  dung.  The  field  was  infested  with  the 
common  Butter-cup,  and  whilst,  as  the  season  advanced, 
the  yellow  tinge  extended  as  usual  over  the  field,  the 
spot  where  the  concentrated  manure  was  applied  was 
distinguishable  at  a  distance  by  the  fact  that  scarcely  a 
Butter-cup  was  to  be  seen.  The  herbage  consisted  of 
the  sweetest  and  best  Grasses,  and  proved  afterwards 
■yery  abundant.  The  spot  could  again  be  discovered 
this  year  by  the  ^absence,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
yellow  flowers,  " 

Presuming  that  a  long  essay  is  not  required,  but 
merely  such  explanation  as  may  add  to  the  interest  of 
an  experiment,  and  render  it  more  practically  useful,  I 
shall  conclude  by  expressing  a  hope  that  such  may  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  present  attempt,  W.  C. 
SpooneT)  Southampton, 

ON  GRASSES. 
The  Grasses  form  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
important  orders  of  plants  in  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom. Their  value,  as  affording  grain  for  the  use  of 
man  and  herbage  for  cattle,  is  well  known.  Their 
farinaceous  substance  supplies  man  with  the  staflF  of  life 
(in  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Rice,  and  Maize),  and  forms  a 
great  part  of  the  food  of  many  birds  and  small  quad- 
rupeds. Their  herbage  (perpetually  growing  and  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  easily  accommodated  to  almost 
every  clime  and  situation),  afi'ords  to  Nature  her  most 
welcome  clothing,  and  the  chief  riches  to  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil.  Many  of  the  Grasses  are  very  gratefully 
aromatic,  but  none  are  poisonous,  if  we  except  the 
slight  intoxicatmg  quality  attrib*uted  to  the  seeds  of 
"  Lolium."  Nature  has  most  wonderfully  provided  for 
the  propagation  of  this  class  of  vegetables— one  of  the 
most  useful  that  is  possessed  by  mankind :  the  seeds 
are  small,  light,  and  easily  transported  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  the  roots  are  creeping  or  fibrous,  and  send 
i  v,"*^^  shoots,  which  quickly  cover  the  ground, 
ff  '  A  '^®  yearly  decay  of  the  stems  and  leaves,  they 
aaord  a  constant  supply  of  decomposing  matter  in  the 
earth  for  the  nourishment  of  future  growth.  Wherever 
any  appearance  of  earth  or  vegetation  can  exist,  some 


of  these  universal  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are  found 
struggling  into  life,  both  for  the  purpose  of  propagation 
and  for  supporting  other  members  of  the  creation. 
Nature  has  also  protected  them  in  various  ways  ;  most 
of  them  are  perennial,  and,  though  the  leaves  be  cropped 
and  destroyed,  they  are  soon  replaced  ;  the  creeping 
roots,  though  bruised  and  hurt,  are  not  destroyed  ;  and 
the  winter's  cold  and  the  summer's  drought  are  alike 
unable  to  extinguish  the  principle  of  life.  They  are 
the  most  important  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
constitute  about  one-sixth  part  of  all  the  plants  that  are 
known  in  our  globe. 

The  habits  and  appearance  of  Grasses  are  at  aU  times 
sufiicieat  to  distinguish  them,  independently  of  the 
general  characters  they  hold  in  the  specific  arrange- 
ment of  plants.  The  stalk  and  leaves  are  very  simple, 
and  similar  in  the  greater  number  of  plants ;  the  seeds 
and  inflorescence  also  afford  a  distinguishing  feature 
from  the  surrounding  vegetables.  Most  of  the  family 
are  herbaceous,  and  very  few  plants  rise  to  the  hard- 
ness of  wood  ;  the  useful  Grasses,  strictly  speaking,  are 
wholly  herbaceous.  Most  of  them  agree  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars  :  the  stalk  is  simple  and  unbranched  ; 
the  stems  or  culms  are  cylindrical,  straight,  tubular, 
and  jointed  ;  roots  fibrous  and  capillary  ;  leaves  quite 
entire,  mostly  flat  (if  rounded,  not  on  the  side  next  the 
stem),  and  linear  or  lanceolate,  marked  with  lines 
parallel  to  the  mid-rib  or  middle  nerve.  The  leaves 
sheath  the  stem  for  some  distance,  and  one  arises  from 
each  knot,  the  sheath  splitting  down  to  the  joint,  and 
crowned  with  a  ligula,  which  closely  embraces  the  stem 
in  growing,  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
the  water.  The  glume  is  husky,  single,  or  containing 
many  florets,  two-valved,  and  rarely  wanting.  The 
seed-cup  resembles  the  husk,  two-valved,  rarely  wanting; 
or  of  one  or  many  valves,  the  outer  either  beardless  or 
awned.  The  seed  is  solitary  and  naked,  and  oft«n  with 
the  inner  valve  of  the  seed-cup  attached.  The  flowers 
are  in  dense  clusters,  or  spiked  on  a  common  rachis,  or 
panicled  and  concealed  in  the  sheath  of  the  upper  leaf, 
till  they  emerge  to  complete  their  maturity.  The  seeds 
are  mealy,  and  afford  the  well-known  substances  so 
much  used  as  food  for  man  and  beast.  The  Grasses 
are  mostly  insipid  and  devoid  of  any  peculiar  taste,  and 
some  are  fragrant  when  dry.  They  are  the  most  simply 
constructed  of  all  vegetables,  having  neither  thorns, 
stings,  tendrils,  bracteas,  prickles,  or  any  other  appen- 
dages. The  plant  is  mostly  simple  in  our  country  ;  in 
others,  it  is  divided  and  branched. 

The  Grasses  are  used  by  the  farmer  in  two  ways — in 
being  sown  for  a  crop  of  hay  in  one  year,  and  for 
remaining  in  pasture  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the 
first  purpose,  there  are  required  a  readiness  of  growth 
in  different  soils  and  situations,  an  abundance  of  seed, 
and  a  number  of  stems  of  a  medium  height,  rather  than 


many,  if  any,  that  are  more  valuable  for  pastures,  or 
for  permanent  purposes.  When  sown  for  one  year 
with  Clovers,  singly,  and  for  a  crop  of  hay,  1  bushel  of 
seed  may  be  sown  on  an  acre,  for  two  or  three  years  in 
pasture  half  a  bushel  will  be  used,  and  for  permanent 
purposes  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  issufficient  in  the  mixture. 

The  Meadow  Fescue  Grass  the  most  resembles  the 
Ray-grass  in  the  valuable  points  above  mentioned.  It 
is  early  and  hardy,  yields  a  plentiful  crop  of  foliage, 
sweet,  and  much  liked  by  all  kinds  of  animals,  and  never 
becomes  tufted.  The  seed  is  abundant,  healthy,  and 
easily  gathered,  and  the  plant  is  equally  valuable  for 
hay  of  one  year,  alternite  pastures,  or  for  permanent 
meadows.  The  crop  of  stems  is  abundant,  of  moderate 
height,  and  of  the  proper  bulk  between  coarseness  and 
tenuity.  For  hay,  2  pecks  will  sow  an  acre,  and  4  lbs. 
in  the  permanent  mixture. 

The  Cacksfoot  Grass  is  coarse,  and  the  stems  are 
few  in  number  and  rise  too  high.  But  the  root  foliage 
is  abundant,  and  is  much  relished  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  on  soils  of  a  damp  nature,  the  sowing 
of  i  bushel  is  useful  iu  hay  and  for  alternate  pasture. 
The  Catstail  Grass  is  confined  to  peaty  soils,  and  very 
soft  damp  loams.  The  produce  is  ample  both  iu  stems, 
leaves,  and  seed,  and  the  sowing  is  useful  of  4  lbs.  an 
acre  for  hay  and  permanent  purposes.  The  Foxtail 
Grass  is  shy  of  growth,  except  on  damp  loams  of  the 
very  first-rate  quality,  and  even  there  it  requires  some 
time  to  confirm  its  seat.  It  is  not  eligible  in  the  sowing 
for  hay  of  one  year,  and  for  permanent  purposes  only  on 
lands  of  the  best  description  in  2  lbs.  on  an  acre.  Many 
of  the  seeds  are  abortive  and  never  vegetate.  The 
Dogstail  Grass  is  deficient  in  bulk  of  produce,  and 
therefore  ineligible  for  hay,  but  on  dry  arid  soils,  it 
yields  a  very  certain  and  sweet  pasturage,  when  almost 
any  other  Grass  fails  to  grow.  In  these  cases,  4  lbs, 
an  acre  is  a  requisite  solving.  The  Poas  are  very  sweet 
Grasses  and  moderately  productive,  and  are  used  in  two 
varieties,  the  rough  and  smooth  stalked  plants.  They 
are  little  eligible  for  hay,  except  on  very  good  loams  of 
a  damp  nature  ;  but  for  permanent  purposes  they  are 
very  essential,  in  the  quantity  of  2  lbs.  to  an  acre  of  each 
plant.  The  produce  is  small,  except  on  irrigated 
meadows,  where  the  rough-stalked  variety  grows 
vigorously  and  very  abundantly. 

The  most  advanced  experience  of  the  present  time 
disallows  the  use  of  permanent  pastures,  except  in  the 
case  of  first-rate  qualities,  and  then  the  surface  never 
requires  any  sowing  of  seeds,  being  most  amply  clothed 
with  the  perennial  roots  of  the  plants.  All  other  lands 
must  be  cultivated,  ajd  have  a  crop  of  hay  in  one  year, 
in  some  places  followed  by  one  year  in  pasture,  and  on 
the  most  inferior  lands  by  two  years  in  Grass.  By  this 
arrangement  the  sowing  of  permanent  pasture  will 
scarcely  ever  occur  ;  except  in  one  near  the  landowner's 


tallness  and  bulk  of  stem.  In  these  most  valuable  I  demesne,  where  the  special  usurps  the  place  of  the  useful 
points  no  plant  has  yet  been  found  equal  to  the  common  consideration.  The  number  of  Grasses  really  useful  to 
Ray-grass,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  for  j  the  farmer  is  very  small  ;  for  hay  in  one  year,  the  Ray 
nearly  200  years,  having  been  very  favourably,  and  for  j  Grass  alone  is  almost  sufiicient,  but  may  be  accompanied 
the  first  time  mentioned  by  Worledge  in  the  "  Mystery  |  with  the  Fescue  and  the  Cocksfoot ;  for  one  year's  pas- 
of  Husbandry  Explained,"  published  in  16S1.  The  ;  turage  iu  the  best  lands  and  situations,  there  may  be 
plant  is  very  strictly  perennial  ;  flowers  in  the  second  added  the  Cat's-tail  and  Fox-tail,  and  sparingly,  and  on 
week  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed  throughout  the  i  the  most  inferior  grounds,  the  last  two  Grasses  may  be 
mouths  of  July  and  August.  The  flowers  are  aggre-  |  supplanted  by  the  Dog's-tail  and  Poas,  according  as  the 
gate  on  a  jointed  or  toothed  common  stalk,  and  hollowed  i  soil  is  damp  or  parched. 

in  the  sides  ;  common  receptacle  elongated  into  a  spike;  I  The  general  recommendation  of  a  Grass  plant  for  the 
many  flowered  ;  channelled  alternately,  to  receive  the  ,  uses  of  the  farmer  is,  readiness  of  groivth,  a  thick  pro- 
separate  flowers,  which  are  pressed  distichally  ;  spiked  .  duce  of  stems  of  medium  height,  with  a  fair  produce  of 
to  the  angle  of  the  culm.  The  seed-cup  is  slightly  leaf  and  root  foliage  for  hay— the  former  quality  rather 
curved  ;  spikelets  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  florets  [  than  the  latter— and,  for  pasture,  the  latter  property 
lanceolate.  must  enter  into  the  due  calculation.  J.  D.,  dug,  1. 

It  is  preferred  that  some  other  Grass  plants  yield 


more  nutritious  matter  than  Ray-grass,  and  a  greater 
weight  of  produce,  and  more  lattermath.  And  m  some 
cases  this  statement  may  be  true.  But  the  very  evident 
and  undeniable  superiority  of  Ray-grass  consists  in  its 
growing  readily  and  abundantly  on  the  greatest  variety 
of  soils,  in  its  perfecting  an  abundance  of  sound  and 
healthy  seed,  which  is  gathered  comparatively  very 
easily,  and  in  the  seed  being  always  of  certain  growth. 
It  rises  early  in  the  spring,  and  is  much  relished  by  all 
kinds  of  grazing  animals.  For  the  purpose  of  yielding 
a  crop  of  hay  in  one  year  the  Ray-grass  yet  stands 
wholly  unequaUed,  for  it  sends  up  a  number  of  culms  of 
moderate  height,  and  thereby  forms  the  necessary 
quantity  of  produce  ;  while  most  other  Grasses,  when 


Home  Correspondence. 

On  the  right  Quantity  of  Seed  to  Sow. — I  was,  fully 
aware,  whilst  hastily  penning  my  last  letter  to  you,  that  it 
contained  matters  which  would  require  further  explana- 
tion, and  I  have  since  found  this  to  be  the  case.  With" 
your  permission,  therefore,  I  will  now  explain  why  I 
consider  that  six  quarts  of  seed  Wheat  are  sufficient  for 
an  acre  of  land  ;  and  on  another  occasion  I  will  explain 
my  reasons  for  concluding  that  "  modern  bread  is  worth- 
less."  In  reference  to  the  six  quarts  of  seed  Wheat 
for  an  acre  of  land,  I  am  aware  that  the  quantity,  com- 
pared with  the  general  custom,  is  so  small  that  many 
respectable  and  even  thinking  men  will  consider  that  I 


encouraged  by  cultivation,  send  up  to  height  a  smaller  |  am  a  mere  wild  enthusiast  for  recommending  it,  and 
number  of  cultns,  which  become  coarse,  and  thus  lessen  ;  that  it  U  impossible  that  a  crop  of  Wheat  can  be  pro- 
duced from  it ;   and  especially  as,  at  my  friend  Air. 
Mechi's  late  gathering,  a  gentleman  (a  large  farmer  from 


both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  they  yield. 
For  the  purpose  of  yielding  one  crop  of  hay,  and  then 
remaining  for  one  or  two  years  in  pasture,  the  Ray- 
grass  has  not  yet  found  any  equal  ;  the  readiness  of 
growth  secures  a   crop  of  hay,  and  when  mixed  with 


Norfolk)  named  Gower,  proclaimed  that,  in  his  county, 
96  quarts  were  required  to  seed  an  acre  of  ground 
with,  and  that  information  was  received  with  shouts  of 


some  few  other  earlier  and  later  Grasses,  it  afi'ords  an  j  applause  by  most  of  the  agriculturists  present,  as  if  it 
abundance  of  herbage  in  its  proper  place.  For  strictly  I  had  come  from  an  oracle  of  wisdom.  It  seems  there- 
permanent  purposes,  the  readiness  of  growth  has  to    fore,  I  admit,  rather  bold  or  presumptuous  in  me  to  call 


this  day  procured  for  the  Ray-grass  a  very  high  con- 
sideration, as  the  certainty  of  its  growth  produces  an 
herbage  till  other  plants  come  up  to  take  its  place  ; 
and  even  in  the  best  meadows  in  Britain  it  is  found  to 


in  question  so  high  an  authority  as  the  whole  race  of 
Norfolk  farmers  then  present ;  but  stiU  I  do  call  it  in 
question,  and  I  boldly  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
man  who  cannot  produce  a  crop  of  Wheat,  and  equal  to 


hold  its  ground.  The  lattermath  may  be  rather  de-  j  any  grown  in  Norfolk,  with  less  than  half  96  quarts  o£ 
ficient,  but  every  one  valuable  quality  is  not  to  be  seed  per  acre,  ought  not  in  these  or  in  any  times  to  ba 
expected  in  any  single  production  of  Nature,  and  the  I  entrusted  with  the  cultivation  of  even  one  single  acre 


very  gregarious  property  which  the  Grasses  inherit, 
very  clearly  shows  the  necessity  of  combining  the  plants, 
in  order  that  the  one  may  supply  the  defects  of  the 
other.  Some  single  plant  may  be  found  superior  to 
Ray-grass  in  one  or  other  property,  but  there  is  no 
Grass  known  to  us  on  which  the  farmer  can  depend  so 


of  land.  But  why  should  the  land  in  Norfolk  require 
so  much  more  seed  than  that  in  Essex  2  I  call  pub- 
licly upon  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  to  answer  ma 
this  question  ;  and,  for  his  guide,  I  will  inform  him 
that,  if  he  will  pay  me  a  visit,  I  will  take  him  to  a  farm, 
perhaps  quite  as  large  as  the  one  he  holds,  which  waa 


i-rraas  known  lo  us  on  wnicti  the  farmer  can  depend  so    perhaps  quite  as  large  as  the  one  he  holds,  which  waa 
much  for  a  crop  of  hay  ;  and  experience  has  not  found  |  last  year  seeded  with  much  less  than  half  the  quantity   {' 
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of  seed  which  he  declared  to  be  necessary,  and  yet  that 
the  produce  shall  be  (without  even  knowing  whtt  Mr. 
Gower's  is)  some  4,  6,  or  even  8  bushels  per  acre  more 
tlian  he  has  grown.     Nor  is  the  land  better  than  Mr. 
Gower's  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  and  I  pledge  my  word 
for  its  acsuracy  (nor  is  it  a  solitary  instance),  it  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  not  the  lavish  quantity  of  seed, 
but  the  method  of  using  it,  which  produces  the  fine 
crops.     But  let  me  ask  this  gentleman,  if  the  Norfolk 
farmers  were  to  plant  acorns  for  a  forest  of  giant  Oaks, 
whether  they  would  punch  holes  into  the  ground  and 
drop  6,  8,  10,  and  even  IC  or  20  acorns  into  each  hole  ? 
Or  if  market-gardeners,  who  sometimes  give  61. ,  8^.,  or 
101.  an  acre  for  land,  if  they  were  planting  for  a  crop 
of  Beans,  would  they  put  more  than  one  Bean  into  each 
hole  2     If,  therefore,  a  forest  of  giant  Oaks  and  crops  of 
Windsor  Beans  can  be  produced  from  the  planting  of 
single  seeds  in  one   place,  why   should   not   crops   of 
Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  be  produced  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  by  the  same  means  ?     Is  it  because  the  grains 
of  Wheat  or  Barley  or  Oats  are  smaller  than  the  grains 
of  Beans,  and  therefore   less  perfect   because  of  less 
size  ?     No  such  thing  ;  either  of  those  grains  is  equally 
as  perfect  as  the  Bean  or  the  acorn.     But,  according 
to  Mr.  Gower,  the  Norfolk  farmers,  when  they  dibble 
their  Wheat,  cause   6,  8,  and  even   10  grains,  on  an 
average,  to  be  dropped  into  every  hole  made  in  their 
lands ;  it  must  be  so,  for  they  cannot  get  rid  of  their 
3  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  without.     For  an  illustra- 
tion of  this,  I  observe  that  3  bushels  or  95  quarts,  on 
an  average,  will  contain   about  1,350,000  grains  (the 
number,  of  course,  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  Wheat),  but  that  number  will  be  about  the  average. 
Now,  into  how  many  holes  made  into  the  ground  is  all 
this  Wheat   dropped  ? — how   many  1     Not  more  than 
180,000.     But  I  will  take  an  extreme  case,  and  admit 
one-fourth  more,  or  240,000.     Let  us  then  divide  the 
1,350,000  by  180,000,  and  we  have  7i  grains  for  each 
hole  made  in  the  acre  of  ground  ;  and  let  us  also  divide 
the  same  number  of  grains  by  210,000,  and  we  have  5f 
grains  for  each  hole.     Now,  the  best  plots  of  Wheat  I 
have  ever  grown  were  seeded  with  43,560  grains  only, 
or  a  single  grain  of  seed  in  each  squax-e  foot  of  ground, 
which  is  31  times  less  seed  than  Mr.  Gower  and  the 
Norfolk  men  require  for  their  lands  and  mode  of  culti- 
vating them  ;   and  let   me  add  that  43,560  grains  of 
fair-sized  Wheat    are  in  measure  about  three  quarts, 
i.    e.,    only    just    half    the    quantity    which    I    am 
contending   for,  or  half    six   quarts  an   acre.     From 
these     statements     and      calculations,     you    will,     I 
trust,  see  that  six  quarts  an   acre,  or  about  the  1 6th 
part   of  seed  required   in   Norfolk,  according  to  Mr. 
Gower,  will  allow  as  nearly  as  possible  2  grains  to  be 
planted  in  every  square  foot  of  ground,  which  I  main- 
tain,  under   proper   land    cultivation,   is   a   sufficient 
quantity  of  seed  in  any  part  of  England  for  all  long- 
Btrawed  kinds  of  Wheat  when  the  seed  is  put  in  no 
later  than  the  month  of  October,  or  the  beginning  of 
November.     For  I  wish  again  to  repeat,  what  I  have 
often  stated  before,   that   I   by  no  means  advocate  a 
uniform  quantity  of  seed  for  every  kind  of  Wheat,  but 
of  some  kinds  I  should  use  nearly  or  quite  double  as 
much  as  for  other  kinds ;  that  is,  of  long-strawed  kinds, 
I  should  use  the  smallest  quantity  of  seed,  and  of  short- 
Btrawed  kinds  the  largest  quantity  of  seed.     I  should 
also  use  less  seed  in  September  and  October  than  in 
November  and  December  ;  but  of  no  kind,  nor  at  any 
season,  should  I  plant  more  than  2  pecks  an  acre,  and 
which  would  be  about  5^  grains  for  every  square  foot 
of  ground.     Mr.  Gower,  on  the  contrary,  requires  31. 
I  have  been  thus  particular,  Mr.  Editor,  in  giving  the 
iabove  figures.  In  hopes  that  some  of  your  very  excellent 
[correspondents,  and  particularly  some  of  those  gentle- 
men who  have  favoured  me  with  letters  of  inquiries,  will 
!be  so  kind  as  to  give  my  practice  and  directions  a  trial, 
if  only  on  a  single  acre   each,  and  if  they  will  do  so 
fairly,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  certain  success 
■  will  be  the  result.     But  let  me  again  and  again  repeat, 
I  that  they  must  thoroughly  cultivate  the  lands,  whether 
I  by  the  spade  or  plough  ;  that  is,  they  must  deeply  and 
;  thoroughly  turn  up  and   comminute  the  soils,  and  if 
1  there  be  any  stagnant  water  in  their  lands,  they  must 
.  let  it  out  by  draining  at  least  5  feet  below  the  surface. 
1  As  spring  advances,  also,  they  must  use  the  horsehoes 
leffectually  enough  to  let  the  air  and  rain-water  down 
ijlo  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  to  give  freedom  for  their 
llexpansion.     In  conclusion,  I   observe,  that  the  same 
rules  and  reasoning  apply  to  drilling  as  to  dibbling  ;  but 
by  whatever  means  the  seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  it 
is  a  satire  upon  human  intellect,  and  the  age  in  which 
1  we  live,  to  use  3  bushels  of  seed  of  either  Wheat  or 
I  Barley  on  4840  square  yards  of  ground.  G.  Wilkins. 
1'      The    Valuable   Assistance  to    the   Improvement  of 
{Estates  the  private  Drainage  Act  affords. — The  means 
t  jwhieh  the  private  Drainage  Act  has  placed  within  reach 
.  (of  landowners  to  improve  their  estates  without  any  sacri- 
1  Bee  of  income,  &c.,  and  thus  give  to  tenants  an  improved 
I  occupation,  and  to  themselves  a  future  increased  rental, 
1  may  be  usefully  brought  under  public  notice.  Under  this 
I  Act  the  inclosure  commissioners  have  powers  to  enable 
(landowners  to   charge   their   estates  with   money  ex- 
,1  pended  in  draining,  and  the    money  wanted  for  this 
J  purpose  may  be  advanced  to  the  owner  by  himself,  or  he 
g  imay  borrow  the  money  in  any  way  he  pleases  upon  the 
J  security  of  a  rent-charge  to  be  created  upon  the  pro- 
i.  perty  to  pay  the  interest  and  pay  back  the  principal  in 
,  22  years  ;  and  as  this  rent-charge  is  not  to  amount  to 
J  the   improved   rent  which   the  outlay  is  to   produce, 
I  parties   may   effect   this   improvement    of    their   land 
J I  without  any  diminution  of  their  incomes,  and  as  the 


rent-charge  expires  in  22  years,  they  will  do  so  with  , 
the  certainty  of  coming  into  the  receipt  of  the  improved 
rent  and  all  the  benefit  of  their  improvements.  Were 
this  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived,  it  is  too  consider- 
able not  to  be  of  public  importance  ;  but  when  we 
further  take  to  account  how  much  more  than  6i  or  7 
per  cent,  (the  rate  which  will  cover  the  payment  of 
both  interest  and  principal)  is  to  be  gained  from  drain- 
ing, and  how  much  greater  is  the  return  to  the  tenant 
than  the  5s.  or  6.s.  an  acre  (which  will  be  the  additional 
rent  he  will  have  to  pay  for  changing  his  wet  land  into 
dry),  the  advantage  to  both  landlord  and  tenant  will  be 
seen  to  be  very  valuable.  By  means  of  this  Act  the 
owners  of  estates,  whether  entailed  or  not,  may  advan- 
tageously invest  the  fortunes  of  younger  children  upon 
their  own  land,  and  what  can  a  landowner  do  better  with 
money  he  may  have  by  him  than  thus  to  invest  it  in 
improving  his  own  property  ?  He  can  do  so  at  very 
trifling  cost,  and  without  fettering  its  future  appro- 
priation, and  vt'ithout  risk,  for  money  so  advanced  is 
made  a  first  charge  upon  the  land,  and  is  unaffected  by 
title.  The  machinery  by  which  the  Act  is  put  in  ope- 
ration is  simple.  The  possessor  has  only  to  apply  to  the 
commissioners  upon  a  printed  form,  which  the  commis- 
sioners will  supply  him,  setting  forth  the  estate,  the 
extent  to  be  drained,  the  proposed  mode  of  draining, 
the  estimated  cost  and  improvement.  This  application 
the  commissioners  hand  to  one  of  their  surveyors,  who 
has  to  examine  the  land  and  the  proposed  plans  and 
estimates,  and  being  satisfied  with  them,  and  more  par- 
ticularly that  the  annual  improved  value  will  be  greater 
than  the  rent-  charge,  he  makes  at  once  his  report, 
a  provisional  certificate  is  then  granted  for  the  money — 
and  as  the  work  progresses,  and  the  money  is  expended, 
the  surveyor  as  often  as  he  is  called  on  for  an  advance 
satisfies  himself  of  the  expenditure,  and  gives  the  neces- 
sary certificate  to  the  extent  of  the  work  done.  The 
surveyor's  charge  for  all  this,  when  the  amount  tiken  up 
is  over  1000/.,  seldom  exceeds  1  per  cent.,  and  for  this 
charge  the  proprietor  has  the  benefit  of  the  surveyor's 
great  experience  in  seeing  at  the  setting  out  that  the 
mode  of  draining  be  good,  and  that  the  contemplated 
charges  are  reasonable,  with  the  further  advantage  of 
having  his  eye  occasionally  over  the  work  in  its  exe- 
cution.  Heiijitt  Davis,  3,  Frederick* s-place ,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  Oct.  27, 

Turnpike  Trusts, — Among  the  many  interests  which 
are  and  will  be  affected  by  the  general  use  of  railroads, 
there  is  one  which,  though  widely  extended,  and  involv- 
ing a  property  of  considerable  amount,  has  not  yet 
attracted  much  public  attention  ;  I  mean  the  bonds  held 
under  the  turnpike  trusts.  The  little  excitement 
manifested  by  the  numerous  holders  of  so  large  a  bonded 
debt,  is  doubtless  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  great 
confidence  attached  to  the  honest  feeling  and  public 
spirit  of  the  nation.  The  circumstances  under  which 
this  debt  has  been  incurred  are  no  doubt  peculiar  ;  but 
so  ready  are  the  people  of  this  country  to  advance  money 
on  any  scheme  sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  a  public 
service,  and  which  may  by  any  means  be  considered  as 
public  security,  that  the  debt  on  the  turnpike  roads  of 
England  and  Wales  has  been  allowed  to  increase  to  the 
sum  of  8,500,000^.,  the  interest  paid  upon  which 
averages  only  4f  per  cent.  It  is  true  the  money  was 
originally  advanced  on  terminable  acts  ;  but  those  acts, 
in  all  cases,  contemplated  the  redemption  ef  the  debt, 
previous  to  their  expiration  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  were 
provided  with  a  clause  for  the  creation  of  sinking  funds. 
Rarely  has  the  first  intention  of  those  acts  been  carried 
out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increased  outlay  in  im- 
provements has  followed  the  experience  of  the  benefits 
of  amended  communication.  Renewed  acts  have  been 
most  readily  granted  by  the  Legislature,  continuing  the 
former  security,  and  increasing  the  powers  of  borrowing, 
until,  through  time  and  habit,  these  bonds  are  looked 
upon  as  a  public  debt,  not  to  be  violated  by  the  technical 
objection  that  the  act  on  which  the  security  originally 
depended  has  been  allowed  to  expire.  In  fact,  the  Le- 
gislature, with  a  most  proper  desire  to  prevent  this 
injustice,  and  to  avoid  the  expense  of  continued  renewals, 
has  of  late  years  passed  a  short  act  annually,  continuing 
all  those  acts  that  would  otherwise  have  expired.  It 
would  be  most  unfair,  also,  to  tell  the  bondholder  he 
advanced  his  money  on  all  risks  of  the  road  continuing 
to  pay.  Had  the  loan  been  in  all  respects  a  mercantile 
transaction,  or  a  private  speculation,  managed  solely  by 
those  whose  money  was  at  stake,  and  subject  to  the 
fluctuations  of  profit  as  well  as  loss,  this  argument  would 
be  good  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  money  is 
borrowed  by  persons,  named  by  a  public  act,  for  the  sole 
use  and  permanent  benefit  of  the  public  ;  and  by  no 
possibility  can  the  lender  benefit  by  the  transaction, 
beyond  the  4  or  5  per  cent,  promised  him  ;  which  in 
very  many  cases,  is  from  necessity  either  reduced,  or 
left  unpaid  for  years.  In  the  best  instances,  the  principal 
money  cannot  be  made  available  if  required,  except  with 
much  trouble  and  depreciation.  A  feeling  of  the  j  ust 
claims  of  the  bondholders  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government,  in  the  matter  of  the 
turnpike  roads  in  Wales,  A  promise  has  also  been 
held  out,  that,  should  success  attend  the  system  of  con- 
solidation which  is  now  being  tried  there,  the  same 
benefit  will,  with  certain  modifications,  be  extended  to 
England,  The  late  Mr.  McAdam  several  times  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  subject  of  consolidation  of  turn- 
pike trusts  before  Parliament,  He  conceived  that  this 
measure,  joined  to  a  more  equitable  collection  of  revenue, 
and  a  skilful  and  economical  outlay  under  an  establish- 
ment of  proper  officers  in  each  county — the  whole  subject 
to  superior  control  in  London,  would  enable  the  Govern- 


ment to  do  justice  to  the  public  creditor,  and  uphold  the 
roads  in  the  best  possible  state.  The  justice  of  the 
claims  of  the  bondholders,  the  largeness  of  the  debt,  and 
the  rapid  transfer  of  profitable  traffic  from  tnrnpika 
trusts  to  the  railroads,  absolutely  call  for  some  such 
legislative  measure.  Even  the  heavy  traffic  of  minerals, 
hitherto  left  to  common  roads,  and  which  in  many 
instances  has  of  late  improved  the  toll  revenue,  is  now 
attracting  the  attention  of  railroad  projectors ;  and  many 
lines  are  about  to  be  constructed  with  little  prospect  of 
any  other  traffic.  The  greater  portion  of  the  turnpike 
roads  will  soon  exist  only  as  feeders  to  the  railroads,  and 
and  with  these  shorter  and  more  complicated  lines  the 
clumsy  machinery  by  which  the  tolls  are  at  present 
collected  will  be  more  heavily  felt.  The  system  of  col- 
lecting the  road  revenue  hy  turnpike-gates  has  frequently 
been  termed  barbarous  ;  and  is,  in  truth,  a  singular 
instance  of  the  patience  with  which  men  will  continue 
to  prop  up  an  inefficient  measure,  every  amendment 
multiplying  expense,  rather  than  substitute  one  simple 
and  equitable  plan.  There  is  no  tax  more  unequally 
levied  than  the  road  toll.  It  is  true  none  pay  who  do 
not  use  the  road  ;  but  the  use  is  not  fairly  apportioned, 
A  man  living  on  one  side  of  a  gate  may  carry  on  his 
business  over  five,  seven,  or  ten  miles  of  road,  and  pay 
no  toll ;  whilst  another,  on  the  other  side  of  that  gate, 
is  not  only  subject  to  the  impost,  but  limited  as  to  weight, 
with  several  other  vexatious  interferences.  In  thickly 
inhabited  countries,  toll-gates  are  numerous,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  heavy  traffic,  dearness  of  materials,  &c. ;  whilst 
in  thinly  inhabited  districts  the  tolls,  though  fewer,  are 
usually  high,  for  the  reason  that  a  certain  revenue  must 
be  raised  to  make  and  maintain  a  great  extent  of  road, 
however  seldom  used,  thereby  increasing  the  chance 
that  these  roads  may  be  most  used  by  persons  who  pay 
no  tolls,  whilst  others  pay  heavily  for  using  a  small  part 
of  it.  As  a  means  of  procuring  a  revenue,  turnpike-gates 
are  the  most  costly  ever  tried.  For  every  100/.  paid  to 
the  treasurer,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  130/.  is  levied  on 
the  public  in  the  most  detailed  and  vexatious  manner. 
A  remedy  for  this  will  readily  present  itself.  The  toll 
is  at  present  almost  invariably  levied  on  the  horse  or 
either  beast  using  the  road,  and  passing  through  a  gate. 
Now  it  is  very  evident  that  all  horses  must  of  necessity 
use  a  public  road,  more  or  less,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
for  the  making  and  repairing  which  its  owner  should' 
contribute,  and  the  most  simple  method  of  doing  this  is 
by  a  direct  tax  on  the  animal.  The  machinery  for  col- 
lecting such  a  tax  is  already  established  ;  by  a  slight 
augmentation  of  which,  the  road  revenue,  amounting  to 
about  one  million  and  a  half,  might  be  collected  at  a 
very  low  per  centage.  To  prevent  any  continuance  of 
the  evil  sought  to  be  removed — a  compulsory  payment 
in  an  unfair  proportion — the  tax  might  be  modified 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  person  taxed,  as 
is  now  the  case  with  the  duty  on  armorial  bearings. 
For  instance — Horses  used  on  farms,  a  certain  price  j 
horses  used  by  professional  hauliers,  a  higher  sum  j 
horses  kept  for  public  conveyances,  a  separate  charge  ; 
horses  kept  by  persons  chargeable  for  carriages  for  pri- 
vate use,  a  still  higher  sum.  All  horses  of  every 
description  that  are  above  three  years  old,  or  have  beea 
used,  should  pay.  A  relief  would  by  this  measure  be 
extended  to  the  very  poorer  order  of  the  people,  such 
as  now  use  asses  ;  a  considerable  relief  would  also  be 
given  to  the  agricultural  interest  in  exempting  all 
animals  except  horses  from  toll  or  road  tax  of  any  kind  ; 
and  the  land  would  be  relieved  from  its  contributions  in 
the  shape  of  statute  composition  to  turnpike  roads,  at 
present  amounting  to  nearly  40,000/.  per  annum. 
Should  such  a  plan  be  extended  to  all  the  roads  m  the 
kingdom,  the  highway  rate  might  be  abolished,  whichj, 
in  many  cases,*presse3  most  unequally  on  the  land  for 
the  benefit  of  strangers  and  the  local  mercantile  interest. 
The  money  so  collected  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  available  for  the  interest 
and  redemption  of  the  present  road  debt,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  money  collected  in  each  county  be 
returned  to  a  board  which,  with  the  assistance  of  proper 
officers,  would  diffuse  it  over  the  various  parishes  or 
districts  in  proportion  to  their  necessities,  W.  McAdam^ 
Bath. 

Steam  Cultivation. — I  am  surprised  that  the  article 
by  Mr,  Hoskyns  in  your  Gazette  a  few  weeks  ago  should 
have  called  forth  so  few  remarks.  What  have  ap- 
peared seem  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  notion  of 
steam  agriculture.  The  principal  objection  seems  to  b& 
the  weight  of  steam  engines.  But  as  no  very  great 
power  would  be  required,  the  engines  need  not  be  sa 
very  weighty,  Messrs,  Garrett's  portable  engine,  ad- 
vertised some  time  since  in  the  Gazette,  was  said  to 
weigh  50  cwt.,  carriage  included,  and  to  work  up  to  six 
horse-power  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  something  more 
when  actually  working,  on  account  of  water,  fuel,  &e. 
Would  not  a  four  horse-power  be  the  maximum  re- 
quired ?  Because  what  is  termed  a  horse  power  is  in 
fact  much  greater  than  the  power  of  ordinary  farm 
horses.  If  a  steam  cultivator  could  be  produced  which- 
would  require  only  four  horses  to  draw  it  along  the 
field,  nothing  better  could  be  desired  ;  for  a  farm  large 
enough  for  a  steam-engine  would  have  full  work  for 
four  or  five  horses  in  carting,  &e.,  at  such  times  as  they 
would  not  be  wanted  for  drawing  the  steam-engine. 
The  cultivator  itself  could  be  very  easily  manufactured 
— the  lighter  the  better,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
strength.  If  the  points  were  so  bent  as  to  enter  the 
ground  at  right  angles  or  nearly  so,  it  would  work  so 
much  the  easier,  I  have  an  idea,  too,  that  the  steam- 
engine  might,  in  the  same  manner,  be  rendered  avail- 
able for  draining  purposes.    Suppose  there  was  attached 
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instead  of  the  cultivator,  a  large  wheel  of  some  8  feet 
in  diameter,  with  teeth  fixed  on  the  radii  so  as  to  cut 
out  the  earth,  and  carry  it  up  to  the  surface.  Of  course 
this  would  revolve  backward,  and  must  have  some  kind 
of  mould-board  for  throwing  out  the  earth.  What  an 
immense  saving  this  would  create.  I  hope  our  imple- 
ment makers  will  go  to  work  in  the  matter,  that  we  may 
have  them  at  least  in  time  for  the  Great  Exhibition.  A 
Young  Farmer. 

Chalk  as  a  Top-dressing. — This  being  the  season 
when  alterations  and  improvements  are  often  made  in 
lawns,  &c.,  and  having  in  a  former  communication 
recommended  chalk  to  be  laid  under  turf,  I  now  send 
you  an  extract  from  a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  W.  A.  Mackinnou,  Esq,  F.R.S.,  which, 
With  other  remarks,  may  be  found  in  the  "  New  Monthly 
Magazine" for  1827  :  Part?,  '■Historical Register," page 
383.  He  says,  however,  that  every  subsequent  obser- 
vation confirms  the  hypothesis,  that  if  chalk  is  laid  on  a 
field  as  a  dressing,  it  will,  at  the  end  of  some  hours, 
become  damp,  even  if  no  rain,  or  little  dew  has  fallen, 
which  dampness  can  only  arise  from  the  atmosphere  ; 
also  that  turf  Grass  over  chalk  or  lime-stone,  even  in 
the  hottest  summer,  always  looks  green  and  healthy, 
which  must,  Mr.  Mackinnou  thinks,  arise  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  atmospheric  moisture,  by  a  sort  of  capillary 
attraction  from  the  chalk  or  lime-stone,  which  moisture 
passing  through  the  slight  covering  of  the  mould,  keeps 
the  roots  of  the  Grass  sufficiently  moist  to  look  green, 
whereas  the  same  heat  burns  up  turf  Grass  over  clay 
or  alluvial  substance,  or  gravel,  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
George  Dyer,  Holloioay. 


The  Farmers'  Almanae  and  Calendar  for  1851. 
By  C.  W.  Johnson  and  W.  Stiaw,  Esqrs. 

We  are  happy  to  recommend  this  annual  as  fully  up- 
holding, in  its  edition  for  1851,  the  high  chai'acter  for 
dCcuracy  and  usefulness  which  it  has  noW  for  many 
^ear^  maintaiDed. 

Calendar  of  dperation5- 

NOVEMBER. 
East  Lincolnshire  Farm,  Noii.  14. — "We  have  at  length 
brought  Wheat  sowing  to  a  close,  having  had  two  or  three 
WeeUa  delay  in  the  midst  of  it  from  wet.  The  firsc  sown  was  on 
a  45-icre  piece  of  one  year  seeds  (Italian  Rye-grass  and 
Clovei-),  which  had  been  fed  with  ewes  and  lambs  in  spring, 
and  on  the  change  of  weather  we  resumed  our  work  on  a 
50-acr-.)  field  of  Oat  stubble,  ploughed  up  immediately  after  the 
Oats  were  off,  scarified,  and,  previous  to  drilling:,  sown  broad- 
cast with  2  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre.  The  weather  was  fine  and 
dry  duriog  the  five  days  employed  (reckoning  10  acres  a  day), 
making  up  our  compliment  on  this  farm  of  95  acres  out  of  500. 
The  rotation  of  cropping,  as  mentioned  in  my  first  report  Irom 
this  place,  is:  1,  Turnips;  2,  Oats;  3,  Wheat;  4,  Seeds;  5, 
"Wbeat  or  Barley  ;  which  course  is  I  find  alluded  to  by  Mr.  P. 
Pusey  in  his  able  notice  of  Lincolnshire  farming  in  one  of  your 
back  Numbers.  It  is,  as  he  says,  varied  by  the  four-field 
system  of  Turnips,  Barley,  Clover,  Wheat,  and  is  a  very  correct 
account  of  the  Wold  farming  (from  Louth  to  Caistor),  which  in 
50  years  back  had  been  a  heath  or  rabbit  wiirl-en.  He  alludes 
to  each  field  on  a  farm  undergoing  the  same  pyatem,  however 
distant  from  home,  and  to  the  neatness  of  the  hedges,  which  is 
vei-y  ti*ue.  In  this  particular,  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  may 
Tie  wi'h  any  county  ;  the  hedges  are  made  of  strong  White- 
thorn dreased  twice  a  year.  With  respect  to  draining,  as  is  ob- 
served, little  is  required  on  the  Wulds,  being  on  the  Chalk  for- 
mation, something  similar  to  the  Wiltshire  and  Sussex  downs. 
Aibongst  improvements  required,  however,  I  ibink  we  want  the 
gt-owlh  of  Swedes  and  Mangold  Wurzel  mofe  generally  attended 
tOk  The  former  are  now  to  a  certain  estentcnltivated  ;  but  the 
latter  never,  and  it  is  fo  useful  at  spring,  when  Turnips  run 
short.  With  regard  *o  buildings,  though  of  t  lerable  con- 
struction, reform  is  wanted  in  their  plan,  as  indeed  it  is  every- 
Tthere  ;  for  instance,  on  some  farms  there  are  no  stalls  for 
beasts,  with  the  exception  of  eow-sfalls,  butmerely  open  yard*, 
■wiitcb,  however  sheltered,  are  not  conducive  enough  in  my 
opinion  to  the  fattening  of  animals.  I  may  add,  that  some 
farmers  only  half  fatten  theii*  beasts^  keeping  them,  through  the 
winter  to  make  manure ;  but  as  they  go  to  the  expense  of 
buying  oilcake  for  them,  I  cannot  conceive  why  they  should  not 
wholly  graze  them.  There  is  also  a  want  of  tanks  and  con- 
venieDces  for  economising  mahui'e  Id  yards;  biit  so  much  has 
been  written  on  this  subject  in  prize  essays,  &c.,  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  dilate  more  on  a  subject  which  everyone  wiih 
common  sense  must  be  aware  of,  viz.  :  that  farm-yard  manure 
left  otit  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  the  weather,  becomes 
next  to  worthless  in  compaiison  at  least  to  what  it  would  be 
kept  under  cover;  and  no  one  can  wonder  at  crops  being  de- 
^fcient  when  the  stimulus  intended  for  their  support  is  dissi- 
pated. It  is  often  said  in  answer  to  this,  that  buildings  are  re- 
quired, which  are  an  expense,  &c.  ;  but  for  such  a  purpose  as 
that,  we  think  simple  means  might  be  found,  and  there  are 
many  plans  given  of  them  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural  Society,  which  are  of  cheap  construction.  Fur  farm- 
yard manure,  some  may  substitute  entirely  artificial,  as  indeed 
milst  good  farmel'B  now  do  (as  superphosphate  of  Itme  for 
Turnipe)  ;  but  this  ia  an  expense  to  some  too  gi^eat;  and  at  all 
events  we  think  it  advisable  to  use  cummon  manure  as  well  for 
the  support  of  the  Turnips ;  for  instance,  when  grown  into 
rough  leaf  by  the  use  of  the  bonea,  and  if  it  is  to  bo  used  at  all, 
it  should  be  of  good  quality.  In  conclusion,  we  think  more  ar- 
titiuiah  should  be  grown  here,  such  as  Lucerne,  &c.,  and  more 
attention  paid  to  the  Grass  land  (which  is  seldom  manured), 
aiid  also  mofe  in  the  making  of  hay.  We  likewise  think  the 
quantity  of  Wheat  sown  per  acre  might  be  reduced  from  9 
pecks  to  7  with  advantage,  but  thie  is  matter  for  experiment. 
H,  JS, 


Notices  to  CdfjIeSp  On  dents. 

Datrt  Management  :£  Z>.  1  J- aero  of  Mangold  ought  to  yield 
50  tons  of  root,  half  an  acre  of  good  flat-pull  Cabbage  ought 
to  yield  15  to  20  tons.  These,  and  "  a  good  supply  of  hay," 
shonid  be  ample  food  for  a  dairy  of  five  cows  tiU  June  next. 
They  will  eat  perhaps  IJ  cwt.  of  roots  daily  apiece,  with  10 
lbs.  of  hay.  The  former  amounting,  from  to-day  till  June  1, 
to  12  tons  2J  cwt.  a-piece.  or  about  nl  tons  in  all,  and  the  lat- 
tek-  to  less  than  4^  tons  of  hdy.  If  you  have  supplies  to  this 
amount  they  will  do  well.  Give  ttienl  mol'e  Cabbai^e  ro  begirt 
witn,  and  save  the  Mangold.  Take  care  that  the  decayed 
part  of  the  Cabbage  is  removed  from  them  ;  and  you  must  try 
iiU  ihe  plans  for  removing  the  taste  ftum  the  milk  before 
churning. 

Pratninq  :  Rugby.  Eight  yards  is  tiot  t6o  wide,  and  3  feet  is  not 
deep  enough.  Eight  yards  wide,  and  3.^  feet  deeti  right  down 
the  slope  IS  the  right  plan,  and  plough  tne  ridu-o  as  heretofore 
till  Spring  time,  when  you  may  cross  plough  them  with  3  or  4 


ploughs  going  one  behind  the  other,  and  employing  a  man  on 
each  ridge  to  dig  in  the  wake  of  the  plough  on  tne  crown  of 
the  ridge,  throwmg  the  earth  into  the  wake  of  the  plough, 
towards  the  furrow  of  the  ridge.  That  is  the  safest  way  of 
levelling.  ai  yon  will  keep  the  top  soil  uppermost.  You  may 
then  plough  the  ridges  straighf,  of  any  breadth  you  thmk 
proper.— J.  Beginner  asks  for  information  regarding  Paul's 
draining  plough  exhibited  at  Norwich.  We  imagine  the 
machine  has  not  been  worked  to  any  great  extent,  or  we 
should  have  heard  of  it  more  frequently.  The  principle  is 
most  ingenious,  and  surely  might  be  successfully  worked  out. 

Geese  :  M  A^  The  best  way  to  bring  the  half-fat  birds  forward 
is  to  shut  them  in  an  aii'y,  quiet  outhouse,  and  feed  them 
liberally  with  Barley-meal,  mixed  qnite  stiff  with  water,  and 
mingled  with  a  suflicient  quantity  of  pollard  to  prevent  its 
being  dauby  and  sticking  to  their  mouths,  in  which  case  they 
might  refuse  to  eat  it,  at  first  at  least.  Let  them  also  have  a 
change  of  clean  straw  to  lie  on,  water  to  drink,  and  gravel  as 
a  digester  ;  a  few  handfuls  a  day  of  Barley,  Oats,  or  Wheat 
should  be  thrown  to  them,  as  well  as  a  Cabbage  or  two,  or  a 
few  Swides  with  the  tops  on.  Under  this  regimen  thev  will 
get  on  fast.  As  to  pigeons,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Baily,  of 
Mount-street,  Grosvenor-'  quare,  is  quite  to  be  trusted,  but  as 
you  have  refrained  from  giving  any  date  or  address,  we 
cannot  aid  you  by  telling  you  where  you  are  likely  to  get 
what  you  want  from  provincial  dealers.  D. 

Kohl  Rabi  :  A  B  C.  In  answer  to  the  enquiries  of  "  A.  B,  C." 
as  to  the  winter  treatment  of  Kohl  Rabi,  I  would  inform  him, 
the  plants  should  remain  on  the  ground  until  wanted,  and 
the  leaves  untouched.  It  will  be  found  hardier  than  the 
Swede.  The  leaves  will  not  perish,  although  some  of  the 
under  ones  will  drop.  It  very  early  makes  young  shoots, 
which  are  particularly  good  as  greens  for  the  table.  The 
fattening  quality  of  this  root  will  be  fouud  superior  to  the 
Swedes,  and  it  is  particularly  good  for  miich  cows,  and 
horses  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  thrive  well  on  it.  I  have 
grown  it  after  Tares  from  plants  put  out  in  May,  and  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  beds  in  February,  weighing  17  lbs.  and 
18  lbs.  each.  All  I  have  said  of  it  in  my  farming  essays,  I 
continue  most  fully  to  support.  I  am  much  surprised  its 
great  usefulness  is  not  better  known,  I  fear  its  vi^hi  culti- 
vation in  many  cases  has  not  been  understood.  Sewitt  Davis, 
3,  Frederick's  plaae,  Old  Jeivi-y, 

Mangold  Wuhzel  :  £  A',  near  Braintree,  Essex,  says,  in  his 
account  of  an  Es-ex  farm,  in  your  Calendar  of  Operations  for 
October,  that  neither  Swedes  or  Alangold  should  be  given  to 
any  breeding  stock,  more  particularly  to  sows,  as  they  cause 
abortion.  Will  some  of  your  correspondents  give  their  opiuions 
on  this  assertion  ?  Because,  from  the  experience  I  have  had 
with  cows  fed  on  Mangold  in  the  spring,  no  suL-h  unfortunate 
result  has  occurred.  I  know  nothing  about  their  injurious 
effects  on  pigs,  or  rather,  sows.  W.  6f  D.  [We  have  fed  a 
breeding  flock  of  sheep  on  them  without  injury.]  — iSit'j.  It  is 
not  considered  a  good  thing  in  a  butter  dairy.  The  milk  is 
abundant  but  not  rich  ;  and  there  is  a  slight  but  disagreeable 
peculiarity  of  taste  communicated. — R  V.  We  would  not  feed 
cows  exclusively  on  them  ;  but  2  cwt.  may  be  given  daily 
without  fear  of  injury.  VVe  have  given  the ai  to  cows  in  calf 
in  this  way,  without  harm. 

Satoration  of  Seed  :  A  Subscriber  from  the  Jirst.  We  believe 
you  will  find,  as  we  have,  in  numerous  and  extensive  experi- 
ments, that  the  saturation  of  the  seed  with  a  fertilising  sub- 
stance has  very  little  influence  on  the  crop.  At  all  events  to 
saturate  it  with  mineral  solutions  has  been  of  no  use — and  to 
profe=3  an  ability  to  effect  the  production  of  woody  matter  in 
the  Flax  plant  by  such  means  as  this  is  absurd. 

Smithfield  Club  ;  E  H  Llovd.  It  meets  in  Baker-street,  at  its 
exhibUiou  of  fat  cattle  and  implements,  on  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, dec,  in  the  week  ending  December  14. 

Erratum:  At  page  7  :i  9,  line  16  of  col.  h,  for  ''relationship'* 
read  '*  relationships." 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  23. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied,  Hdthbiis'e  Gi^apes 
are  plentiful.  Pine-applee  are  scarcer.  Oranges  and  Lemons 
are  snfficiedt  for  the  demand.  Fears  are  still  received 
from  the  Continent.  Filberts  are  dearer.  Carrots  and  Turnips 
are  guod  in  quality,  and  so  are  Potaroas.  Lettuces  and  other 
salading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Mushrooms  are  still 
dear.  Out  Flowers  cohsist  of  Heathe,  Pelargotiiums,  Catnellias, 
Fuchsias,  Mignonette,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Bignonia  venusta, 
Stephanotis  floribunda.  Chrysanthemums,  and  Roses. 
FUDITS. 


Pine^appl^s,  per  lb.,  43  to  6s 
Grapes,hothouse,  p.  lb., 2s  to  5s 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  8d  to  Is 
Pears,  per  doz..  Is  to  33 

—  per  half  sieve,  6s  to  ISs 
Apples, dessert, p. bah, 3E6d  to  8s 

—  kitchen,  do.,  3d  yd  to  0a 
Oranges^  per  doz,,  9d  to  23 

—  per  100, 63  to  10s 
Lemons,  per  doz;.  Is  to  26  | 

V^BGETABL^lS, 


Pommegranateg,  each,3dto6d 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6b 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  1?9  to  24s 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  p.  baeh.,  20s 

fco  2"Jb 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  128  to  I4s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  6O3  to  658 


Brussels  Sprouts,  per  lif.  sieve. 

Is  6d  to  2s 
Cabbages,  per  ddS:.,  6d  to  Is 
Greens,  p.  doz.  bunches,  1b  6d 

to  2s  6d 
Caulifiovvera,  p.  doz.,  Is  to  43 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50s  to  80S 

—    per  cwt,,  28  6d  to  4s 

-^    per  bu&h..  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 
Turnips,  p.  1^  bundles,  Is  to  "Ib 
Red  Beet,  per  ddz.,  6d  to  la 
Cucnmbera.  each,  Gd  to  lA 
Radishes,  per  doz,,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Leeks,  per  hunch.  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  9d  to  1  s  63 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  2s  to  5s 
Spinach, p.half&ieve,6d  to  Is 
Onions,  p,  bunch,  4d  to6d 
—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  fid  to  4b 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to   8d 
Articholids,  Jerusalem,  p.hilf 

sieve,  Is  6d  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  p.  score,  IB 

—  Cos,  p.  score,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Small  Silads,  p.  punTl,2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  48 
Mushrooms,  p.  pot.,  Is  to  23  Gd 

—  per  bushel,  5s  to  73 
Fefanel,  per  bunch,  2a  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunchj  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bim..  Is  to  2d 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  IS 
Marjoram,  per  btmch,  2d  to  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercre3s,p.l2 bunch,,  6dtodd 


prims  Meado\*'  Hay 

Inferior  ditto 

Rowen    

New  ttay       


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusaes. 
SmitHfield,  Nov.  21, 
Clover 


70b  to  75s 
60        66 
56        65 


Second  cut 
Straw 


Tirade  Very  dull. 

COMBERLAND   MAHSEt,  NoV,  21, 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    726  to  768  i  Inferior 

Inferior  ditto 50        65      New  Clover    ... 

New  Hay       —       —    |  Straw 


70stOB0a 
60        70 
21        25 
.  GOOPEB, 


66sto  72s 


78        84 


28 


JOBBOA  BARStti 


Old  Ciovdr 

COAL  MARKET,— Friday,  Nov.  22. 
HoUywell,    15a. ;     Oari-'s    Hartley,    148.    3d. ;    Eded  Main, 
15s.    6d.  ;    Wallsend    Riddell.    148 ;    Wallsend   flaswell,  168. ; 
Wallseud  Stewart's,  16a.  ;    Wallsend  Tees,  153.  Sd.^Ships  ai 
market,  121. 

SMITHFIELD,  Mondat,  Nov.  18, 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  larger  than  on  Monday  last,  but  the 
demand  hiis  increased  ;  consequently  prices  are  well  main- 
tained. The  supply  of  Sheep  la  about  the  same,  and  prices 
quite  as  good.  Gbod  Chives  are  not  plentifUlj  and  choice  ones 
make  4p.  readily,  but  inferior  are  still  making  low  prices. 
From  Holland  and  Germany  we  have  8  9  Beasts,  8930  Sheep, 
148  Calves,  and  40    Pigs ;   from    Scotland,  ISO    Beasts ;   50 


from    Norfolk  ;    and  2800   from    the  northern  and  midland 
counties. 


Perst.  ofSlba.— s 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  Ac.        ...  3 
Seat  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2     8 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds      ...  3  10 
Ditto  Shorn 


s    d 


8  to  4 
6  —  3 

8  —  3 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— 3    d      s 
Best  Long-wools  ,3    6  to  3 

Ditto  Shorn        —    , 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Ditto  Shorn       —    , 

Lambs  —    . 

Calves 2    8—4 

Pigs       2    8—4 


10  —  3    2 


Beasts,  4098;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  25,730  ;  Calves,  191;  Pigs,  395, 
Feidat,  Nov.  22. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  larger,  h\x'.  choice  qualities  are  still 
scarce,  and  fully   as   dear.     Inferior   are   rather   lower,    and 
several  remain  uu.old.     The  supply  of  Sheep  is  moderate,  the 
dem md  is  small,  and  prices  are  about  the  same  as  on  Monday. 
Good  Calves  are  sold  as  well  as  of  late,  but  trade  is  very  duU 
for   inferior.      From    Holland    and    Germany   there   are    550 
Beasts.  620  Sheep,  179  Calves,  and  12  Pigs;  320  Beasts  from 
the  midland  ;  and  95  Milch  Cows  from  thh:  home  counties, 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  «tc.        ...  3    8  to  4 
Best  Sbort-horna  3    4  —  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2    6  —  3    0  | 
Best   Downs   and 
Half-breds       ...  3  10  —  ^ 

Ditto  Shorn        — 

Beasts,  1118  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 


8 


Best  Loug-woole  .3    6  to  3 

Ditto  Shorn        ,,. 

Ewes&2dqualit^  2    8  —  3    2 

Ditto  Shorn        ^-    .,, 

Lambs —    ... 

Calves 2     8—4     0 

Pigs       2    8—4    0 

3300;  Calves,  304  ;  Pigs,  405. 


POTATOES.— SoDTHWARK,  Nov.  18, 
The  Committee  report  that  the  market  oontinuesvpell  supplied 
from  Yorlishire  and  Scotland,  whiti,  with  one  cargo  from 
France,  and  a  liberal  supply  per  rail,  has  been  quite  enough, 
for  the  demand  ;  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  week 
our  highest  quotations  were  realised.  Present  prices  : — York 
Ue;,'euts,  per  ton,  703.  to  80s.;  Scotch  d-i.,  50s.  to  60s.;  Wis- 
beach  and  Cambridgeshire  do.,  60s.  to  703.  ;  French  whites, 
65s.  to  703. 

MAHK  LANE. 
Monday,  Nov.  18. — The  supply  of  Wheat  by  land-carriage 
samples  from  the  neighbouring  counties  to  this  morning's 
mantet  was  small,  and  disposed  of  at  an  improvement  of  fully 
Is.  per  qr.  on  the  quotations  of  this  day  BB'nnight.  Foreign 
was  held  for  an  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  and  was  generally 
obtained  upon  the  offers  of  Monday  last,  but  it  tended  to  re- 
strict business,  and  sales  were  consequently  less  extensive  thaa 
on  Friday. —  Fine  malting  and  distilling  Barley  realises  fully 
Is.  per  qr.  more  money  ;  grinding  ii  also  the  turn  dearer.— 
Peas  of  all  kinds  are  Is.  per  qr.  higher.  The  value  of  Beans 
is  unaltered. — There  is  a  good  sale  lor  Oats  at  an  advance  of 
Is,  per  qr.— Flour  is  held  for  rather  more  mohey,  but  it  is  un- 
willingly conceded. 

Pee    liTPERIAL    QUARTEa.  s 

Wheat,  Esses,  Kent,  &  Suffolk  ...White  ■) 

—  —       fine  selected  riins  ...ditto  -J 

—  —       Talavera  

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York. ..White 

—  Foreign ■, 

Barley, grind.  &  distil,,  22s  to  24s...Chev. 

—  Foreign. . .  .Grinding  and  distilling  '. 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato  i 

—  Irish  Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew 

Rye 

Rye-meai,  foreign per  ton 

Beaus,  Mazagan 253  to  27s Tick  ; 

—  Pigeon   278  — 328. ..Winds 

—  Foreign Small  : 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  Maple 303  to  32s Gre^  : 

Maize White 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack  < 

—  Suffolk ...ditto  : 

—  Foreign   per  barrel  1 

Friday,  Nov.  22, — The  arrivals  of  all  English  grain  since 

Monday  have  been  moderate,  and  of  foreign  very  smalU 
To-day's  market  was  but  thinly  attended,  dnd  business  in 
Wheat  was  limited  ;  nevertheless,  the  extreme  prices  of  Monday 
were  obtained,  Thiit  day's  quocaiious  for  Barley,  Beans, 
Peas,  and  Oats  were  fully  supported.  There  has  been  a  slow 
trade  for  Flour  during  the  week,  but  prices  are  unaltered. 
Some  floating  cargoes  of  Polish  Odessa  have  changed  hands  at 
37s.  ;  Galatz  Maize  is  held  at  31s.  Increased  hrmness  has 
pervaded  the  Wheat  trade  of  the  kingdom  since  the  13th  inst., 
and  an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr.  has  been  precty  gedferally  obtained 
on  bo'h  English  and  foreign  Wheat ;  and  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  advance  in  the  value  of  Jdarley,  Peas,  and  Oats. 


+4—47 

asa 

33-45 

4i— 48 

Ilea  

—42 

i6— 5; 



Reii  

.^ 

36—50 

19-21 

Malting 
Malting 

34—28 
20—25 

20—23 

Peed     ... 

17—21 

17—21 

Feed    ... 

15-18 

18-22 

Feed    ... 

15—19 

25-27 

Foreign 

— 

26-28 

Harrow 

20-28 

24^3 

.'7^29 

Longpod 
Egyptian 
Suffolk... 

21—22 
28—31 

■r,—i9 

Foreign 
reUow... 

25—33 

36—40 

:i0-3(i 

Norfolk 

30-36 

18-21 

Per  sack 

29-34 

iMPEKTAIt 

AVEEAGES. 

Oct.      12 

—  19 

—  26 

Not.      2.....,., 

—  9 

—  16 


I  Wheat. 

41s  2(i 
89  10 

39  9 

40  2 
40  6 
39  11 


Aggreg,  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


40    2 


1    0 


Basle  T. 

Oatb. 

EtTB. 

Beans, 

Peas, 

24s  2d 
34    2 
24    0 
24    1 
24    4 
24     1 

I7s  IJ 
18     7 

16  8 

17  3 
17    0 
17    2 

25s  8i 
28    7 
2a     1 
i3    6 
26     7 
24    2 

299  6ii 
29     7 

28  10 

29  1 
29    d 
28    9 

29s  Id 

29  5 

30  6 
29    2 
29  U 
29    0 

24    2 

16  11 

iS     3 

29     1 

29    7 

1     0 

1    0 

1     0 

1      0 

1    0 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks 'Corn  Averages. 
PrtceB.    Oct.  13., Oct.  19.  Oct.  26,i  Nov.  2.    Nov.  9.  Nov,  16. 


41s  2i— 
40  5 
40  2 
39  11 
39  10 
39     9 


..Tl!— 

SEEDS. 

Canary,  per  qr 50s  to  56S 

Carawaj^  per  cwt.  ...29  —  38 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ,..31  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  —  44 
Clover,  red,  p.  cwt.... —        — 

—  —  foreign,do.  —        — 

—  white,  do.  —        — 

—  —  foreign,do.—       — 


i\ 


-N'ov.  18, 

Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...148—  21a 

Mustard, white,p.bush. 4  —   6 

—  brown  do 7—10 

Rape,  per  last    24E.— 26^, 

Cakes,  Lindseed, p. 1000. ..81.158 

—  —  foreign,p,ton,6L15s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.,  31.179 
Tares,  per  bUsh...  33  Od— 53  6d 


LivEEPooL,  Friday,  Nov.  15. — At  our  market  to-day  forelgh 
Wheat,  especially  the  low-priced  qualities,  met  some  inquiries 
for  Iri?h  account,  but  millers  buying  sparingly,  and  no  specula- 
tive feeling  being  apparent,  the  transactions  in  this  grain  were 
very  moderate  in  amount,  the  value  of  all  remaining  the  same 
as  oh  Tuesday,  Flour  continues  to  meet  a  fair  demand. 
Malting  Barley,  upon  a  limited  sale,  declined  Is.  per  qr.,  and 
grindmg  samples  barely  reached  late  prices.  In  Malt,  Beans, 
and  Peas,  no  change  occurred.  The  best  mealing  Oats,  being 
still  in  short  supply,  were  ^d.  to  Id.  per  bushel  dearer,  but  ia 
other  kinds  there  was  little  or  no  amendment.  Oatmeal  ad- 
vanced 3d.  per  load,    Indian  Corn,  commimding  afair  inquiry, 

good  American  realised  80s.  per  qr. Tdesday,  Nov.  19.— 

The  imports  of  grain  and  Flour  from  Ireland  are  this  week 
again  oh  a  less  scale  than  the  exports  frotn  bence.  The  attend- 
ance at  our  Corn  Exchange  this  morning  was  good.  A  fair 
extent  of  business  was  transacted  in  Wheat  and  Flour,  at  an 
adiaoce  of  Id.  per  bushel  on  all  useful  qualities  of  the  former. 
Oats  also  advanced  Id.  per  bushel,  and  Oatmoal  6d,  per  load  on 
(he  quotations  ot  this  day  se'nnight.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas 
brought  extreme  rates,  Indian  Corn  impro^'ed  fully  6d,  per 
qr.,  and  American  yellow  was  in  good  request  at  309,  6d.,  and 
white  at  31s.  per  4&0  lbs. 
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GLASS    FOR   CONSERVATORIES.    GREENHOUSES,  PIT- 
FRAMEvS;  AND  PLATE  GLASS  FOR  DWELLINGS. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begg  to  hand  the  sizes  of 
a  large  quantity  .of  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  ia  100  feet 
boxes  of  various  sizes.     Ia   all  cases,  unless  the  whole  box  is 
taken  of  either  size,  extra  mu5t  be  charged  as  specified. 
13s.  6d.  per  box  ;  or  2d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 
6    inches  by  4    inches. 
6        „        by  44      „ 
by  4 


H 


by  ik     » 
6        „         by  5        „ 
6        »        by  5*      „ 
155.  per  box  ;  or  2id.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 


6^  inches  by  5    inches 
Bh      „        by  5i      „ 
6"       „        by  6        „ 
Ok      ,.        by  6        ,. 
64      „        by  6^      „ 


7  inches  by  4  iach 
7  „  by  4^  „ 
7  M  by  5  „ 
n  „  by  5  „ 
7        ,.        by  5i- 


74  inches  by  Si^  inches 
7        „         by  6j 
7^      .,        by  6 
7i      „        by  6^ 
by  6 


175.  Gd.  per  box  ;  or25d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 
9     inches  by  7    inches         1  9  inches  by  9    inches 

8  ,,        by  8        „  10      „        by  9        „ 

9  „        b/  8        „  I  10      ,,        by  10      ,i 
20s.  per  box  ;  or  2^d,  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 

11  inches  by  8    incbes         I  13  inches  by  9    inches 

12  „        by  8        „  12      „        bv  10      „ 
12      „        by  9         „              I  14      „         by  10      ;, 

Boxes  charged  Is.  each  extra. 
T.  M.*s  Stock  of  small  Glass  is  so  large,  that  he  thinks  be 
can  pledge  himself  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent. 

Glass  cut  to  any  other  size  required,  ia  either  16  oz.,  21  02., 
26'oz,,  or  32  oz. 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
T.  Millington's  Patent  Rough  Plate  Cast,  perfectly  flat  and 
uniform,  the  best  manu^'actiired,    A  small  sample  will  be  sent, 
upon  application,  to  pi  ove  it. 

Cut  to  okder  in  Panes. 

J  in.  thick, 
Not  above  15  inches  long 
Above  15  inches  and  not  above  35 
„      35              „            „  50 

„      50              „           „  75 

„      75               „            „          103 
100  inches  and  above 


Os.  6d. 

0  8 

0  9i 

1  0" 
1  3 


J  in.  thick, 
Qs.  lid. 

1  1 

1  3 

1  3 

1  4 

1  6 


MILK  PANS  2s.  to  Gs.  eacb,  Han d-f fames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates  ;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  eacb  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOt^.  each  ;  Wasp  Trap^, 
3s»  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Glass  Plates,  in  woi)dea  frames, 
f{Jr  butter  aud  pastry,  &c.  ;  Hyaciath  Glasses  aad  Dished, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  aad  Window  Glass 
of  every  descripion,  and  Lamp  Shades.  Lactometers  fdr  ti'ying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  7s.  Gd. ;  6  tubes,  10s.  Sel^-registfer- 
ing  Thermometers  for  Greenhouees,  Horticultural  t^-lans,  &c. 
'  THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  GTiASS,  COLOUR,  AND  PAINT 
MANUFACTURER,  87,  BISfiOPSGATE-STRBET  WITH- 
OUT,  LONDON. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


J  "WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Arcbitecta,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Appiiratas  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erftct  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hor-vrater  Appa- 
ratlis,  will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  KiQ£;'s-roadt  Chelsea, 
^n  extensive  vairiety  of  Hothouses,  Gt-eenhouses^  Conser- 
vatories, P'*s,  die,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose, 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Hea^,  sod  in  cousEantopei'ation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Siove  and  Greenbrnlse  Plants  are 
in  the  bih'hest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  iit  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  Strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Flans,  Models,  aud  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings, 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines.  Seeds,  &;c..  forwarded  on 
applicati-'in. — J.  Wteks  aud  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  London^ 

MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  is  handsomer 
and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  Marbles,  is  less  than 

■  half  the  cost  of  the  commonest,  and  is  Patronised  by  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  the  Nobility,  Cleigv,  Architec's 
of  Euunenco,  En^neers,  BuHders,  Railway  Con'ractors,  and 
the  Public  t^eneruUy.  It  is  suitable  tor  Chimney- pieces,  Pier- 
table  tops,  Vaaes,  Ink-trays,  and  ornaments  of  various  de- 
scriptions, BilUard-table?,  Baths,  Wash-stand,  and  Dressing- 
table  Trays,  Door  Furniture,  Candelabra,  Columns,  Monu- 
ments, Head  Stones,  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  Plinths,  Fonts, 
Grand  *taircases.   Balusters,  &c.,   and  is  made  to  represent 

'  not  only  the  marbles  in  ordinary  use  but  all  the  more  costly 
descriptions,  as  Porphyry,  Rose  Granite,  Broccatella,  Brescia, 
Lapis  Lazuli.  Malachite,  and  Florentine  Mosaics,  and  baa 
obtained  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.     Bored  Chimney- 

I  pieces,  from  25s.  upwards.  Price  lists  sent  oa  application  to 
Mr.  Magnus,  Piulico  Slate  Wobks,  39  and40.  Upper  Belgrave- 

,  place,  London. 

j  *s*  Rooting  and  Plain  Slate  work,  of  all  desci'iptlon,3,  at  low* 
prices. 


STEPHENSON  AND  Co.,  61,  Graceehlii^ch-Strfeet, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  SoathwarU,  Inventors 
and  ManutMCturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLUNDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  atttntioh  of 
scientific  Horcicultariste  to  their  much  improved  lUethod  of 
Spplying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses^ 
&.C.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  Oottum-heat  is 
securtd  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  nnve  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
ai'e  uow  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  j  or 
they  m  ly  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  Beats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  10  inforhi  the  Trade  that  at  tbeii?  Manufactory, 
17,  N«w  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  dohstruction 
of  Hot-ticulturat  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  oDtaine^l  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Con-et-vaturies,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconits,  PalisadiOg,  Field  and  Garden 
'  Fences,  Wire-work,  &c, 


GLASS   WATiiJR  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Manufac- 
TanERS.  Bristol  and  Nailsea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  &c.,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  ^  fi  inch  to  4-iiich  bores  ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  vphich  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressurSi 


PLOUGHING  SEASON.— THE  TWO  GUINEA 
PLOUGH!  Cheapest  in  the  world.  Made  to  suit  the 
times.  Warranted.  The  Wedlake  Chaff  cutter,  surpassed  by 
none;  warranted  to  stand  20  years  and  upwards.  The  Grass 
Mowiug  Machine  ;  the  New  Dibber,  outdoing  all  others  ;  the 
Metallic  Churn  and  American  ditto.  Very  liberal  discount  for 
cash,  to  meet  the  times. — 118,  Fenehurch-street,  Mark-lane. 
Actual  manufaoturers. 


BY  H&R 

MAJESTY'S 
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ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respebt  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
wairant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  l(i  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completedj  charged  from  Is.  M.  to  I5.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  raftet^s,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  PateUt  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  9rf.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


FUBZE  MACHINE. 

COTTAM  AND  HALLEN  have  now  brought  to  per- 
fection FIRCHILD'3  PATENT  FURZE  CUTTER  AND 
BRUISER,  for  the  preparing  of  Furze  for  Feeding  Horses  and 
Cattle.  The  Machine  uitiy  be  worked  by  horse-power,  and  will 
cut  and  bruise  kt  the  rate  of  20  bUshek  per  hour  with  one 
horse,  a  man,  and  boy  ;  witb  two  horsfes,  40  bushels  per  hour 
if  a^  steam-engine,  in  proportion  to  the  powi-r  anplied.  The 
Machine  is  now  on  view  at  Cottam  and  Hallen's,  No.  3. 
Wiusley-street,  Osford-street,  whei'e  evfery  other'  description  of 
Agricultural  Machinery  may  be  Fcen. 


METCALFE  AND  Co.'s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  ad^'antage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divl'rtioiis  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  theiu  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  aud  is  faitious  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose. — Is.  An  Improved  Clothes- Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  lime,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-BrusbeSj  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  haii'.  Flesh- 
Brnsbes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet. 
Brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securiog  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
BiNGLET,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establishment,  130  b,  Osford-street, 
one  door  from  HoUes-street, 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  2^.  per  bos. 

Caution.  —  Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's  " 
adopted  by  some  houses. 


PRICE  FOURPENCB,   OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  NOVEMBER  16,  OF 

JOURNAL  OP  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LltERATURS, 
SCIENCE,   AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 
Twenty-four  large  Quarto  Pages. 
RevieT^S  OF,  with  Extracts  from 


Nathalie  :    a   Tale. 

Kavanagb. 
On   Medical  Studies, 

La'kester,  M.D. 
On  the  Law  of   Storms, 

Col.  W.  Reid. 


By  Julia 

,    By.   E. 

By 


On  the  Defenceless  State  of 
England      By  Sir  P.  Head. 

Revolt  of  Milan  in  1843.  [La 
Kivolta  di  MiVano,  <£'c.]  By 
E    Lavelli. 

Philip  cjf  France  :  a  Ti*a^fedy. 
By  J.  W,  Marston. 

Original  PapiBtg.— Catalogues  of  the  Brifclsb  Museum- 
Taxes  on  Invention— 'Meteors,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial,  in 
America. 

Oas:  "Weekly  Gossip.-^Pi'eparatioTis  for  the  Irtdusti-ial 
Exhibition— Public  Parks— Metropolitan  Water  Supply — 
Patent  Law  Reform  Association— Literai-y  Pensions— Ad^ 
vertising  Contrivances  —  MiJeaire  Tax  on  Bleotric  Tele- 
graphs—A Common  Mefidian  for  all  NalionSi 

Societiss. — Proceedings  of  the  Geological— Socibty  of  Arts. 

£ln®-B^tt  G-O&Sxi*.  — Crayon  Daguerreotypes— Examples  of 
Mediseval  Art— Louis  Philippe  and  his  Patronage  of  Art  in 
France. 

I^asic  aad  tlse  SJrams. —  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Society  (Performance  of  Mr.  C.  Horsley's  *  David ') — Prin- 
cess's'Theatre  ('  The  Templar')  —  Haymatket  —  Sadlfer's 
Wells  — Surrey. 

I^uslcal  and  2>rataatio  ©dJaBip^^— Mr.  Macready  and 
Shakespeare's  House— Grand  National  Concerts — Sacfed 
Music  at  Windsor— New  Histrionic  Club— Opera  Season  in 
Paiig— Works  of  Bofthiausky,  tbe  Russian  CompbseiTi 

SSisceliaaeaa— Uriel:  a  Poem— A  S'dW  W-ay  of-  PuSlUrig 
tbe  Sale  of  a  Wotk. 

<^rcier  the  Athddi^am  of  ^Hy  Sooliselter. 


a^HE  TEETH.— How  often  do  we  find  the  human 
i  face  divine  disfigured  by  neglecting  the  chiefest  of  its 
ornamehtit,  and  the  bi'eath  made  disagreeable  to  companions 
by  non-attention  to  the  Teeth  !  Though  perfect  in  theii*  struc- 
ture and  composition,  to  keep  them  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state 
requires  some  little  trouble;  khd  if  thorie  who  ai*e  blessed 
with  nell-formed  Teeth  knew  how  soou  decay  steals  into  tlie 
mouth,  making  unsightly  whtat  otherwise  are  delightful  to 
admire,  and  designated  unbealthiness  by  tbe  impurity  of  the 
breath,  they  would  spare  no  expense  to  chase  away  these  fatal 
bletaiteheS.  But  although  most  ladies  are  careful,  and  even 
particular  in  these  delicate  matters,  yet  few  are  suflBciently 
aware  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  avoiding  all  noxious  or 
mineral  substances  of  an  acrid,  nature,  and  of  which  the 
gfea'er  part  of  the  cheap  Tooth  Powderfi  of  the  present  day 
ai'e  composed.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  point  out  Messrs. 
Rowlands' Odonto,  or  Pearl  DentriBce,  as  a  preparation  free 
from  all  Injurious  elements,  and  eminently  calculated  to  em- 
bellish and  preserve  the  dental  8trUctui'e>  to  impart  a  grateful 
fragrance  to  the  breath,  and  to  embellish  and  perpetuate  the 
graces  of  the  mouth. — Ladles'  Gazette  of  FasTiion. 

ROWLAND'S  UDONTO 
Is  a  white  powder  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most 
rechet'che  ingredients  of  the  oriental  het-bal,  6f  inestimable 
value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth,  strengthening 
the  GuthS,  and  ih  rehdferlng  the  brya'h  sweet  arid  pure.  Fricfe 
2s.  9cJ.  p6r  bbx.— Sold  by  a.  Rowiand  and  SoHSi  20,  HattOh- 
gardec,  London,  and  by  Chem.lsta  and  Perfumers. 


A    SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR    ALGEBRA,    with 
■i^  Section  on  Propositions  and  Progressions.     Bv  Geoi 


THE  BIHMINGKAH  CATTLE  SHOW  will  ba 
held  in  the  BINGLEY  EXHIHiIilON  HALL,  Broad 
Stefet,  on  Tdesday,  Wednesdav,  Thursday,  aud  Feidat 
the  lOih,  11th,  rj^h,  and  13th  days  ofDecember,  1S50.  * 

PAMILIAR  ASTRONOMY.— By  GeorgVDarlet- 

J-  A.B.,  12mo,  with  Engravings,  5s.  cloth  lettered, 

"  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed 
in  a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful 
little  volume,  which,  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than 
the  extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  tasto 
aud  talents  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Darley.'*- Sitn. 

Lately  published, 

■r)ARLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  for  the  Uaa 

-*--'   of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Artifts,  and  Mechanics, 

a 

Darlet,  A.  B.     Third  Edition.     4s.  Qd.°  ""'     ^^^^^ 

A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY, 
-L\.  both  Plane  and  Spherical ;  with  Popular  Treatises  ou 
Logarithms,  and  the  application  Of  Algebra  to  Geometry  By 
George  DaeLet,  A.  B.    Second  Edition.    3s.  6^.,  cloth, 

A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GiiiOMETRY  ;  con- 
-iJ-  taining  in  a  few  lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid 
as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding  of  every 
Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  Truths  and  general  Principles, 
By  Geoege  Dahlet,  A.B.   5th  Edition.  45.  6rf.  cloth, 

pOMPANlON  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY- 
vy  in  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarized, 
illustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  Life,  with  numerous  Cuts.  By  Geoege  Daelex,  A.B. 
Second  Edition.     4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  Booksellers  and  PubUsbers 
to  University  College,  28,  Upper  Gower-street,  and  27,  Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row,  London. 


Second  EditionHevised,  and  Enlarged, 
Price  5a.  6rf.,  cloth, 

ORNAMENTAL  AND    DOMESTIC   POULTRY; 
their  History  and  Management.      By  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Saul  Dixon,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Intwood  with  Keswick, 
The  Birds  treated  of  are 


Domestic  Fowl  in 

general 
The  Guinea  Fowl 
The  Spanish  Fowl 
The  Speckled  Dork- 
ings 
The  Cocbin-China 

Fowl 
The  Malay  Fowl 
The  Pheasant  Malay 

Fowl 
The  Game  Fowl 
The  Mute  Swan 
The  Canada  Goose 
The    Egyptian,    or 
Cape  Goose 


The  Musk  Duck        [The  Golden  and  Sil- 
The  Grey  China        1     ver  Hamburgh 

Goose  I     FfiwU 

The  White  Fronted! The  Cuckoo  Fowl 

or  Laughing  Goose  The  Blue  Dun  Fowl 
The  Wigeon  The  LaVk^crested 

The  Teal  and  its  Fowl 


The  Poland  Fowl 
Bantam  Fowls 
The  Rumpless  Fowl 
The  Silky  and  Negro 

Fowls 
The  Frizzled  or 

Friesland  Fowls 


congeners 
The   White   China 

Goose 
The  Tame  Duck 
The  Domestic  Goose 
The  Bernicle  Goose 
The  Bi'ent  Goose 
The  Turkey 
The  Pea  Fowl 
This  book  is  the  best  and  most  modern  authority  that  can 
be  consulted  on  the  general  management  of  Poultry," — Stir- 
ling Observer, 

Just  Published,  price  Is.  Gd.,  free  by  post  Is.  lOd. 

LABKLS     FOR     THE      HiiRRARIUM, 
CONSISTING  OP  THE    NAMES   OF  THE 

Classes,  Alliances,  Orders,  and  Sub-Orders 


PROFESSOR 


LINDLEY'S     VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 


So  printed,  in  large  type,  that  they  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  The  Heebarium. 

Price  3d.,  or  5s.  for  25  copies  for  disLribution  amongst  Cottage 
Tenantry,  delivered  anywhere  in  London,  on  a  Post-offica 
order  being  sent  to  the  Publrsher,  James  Matthews,  at  the 
Ofiice  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

THE  COTTAGERS'    CALENDAR   OF  GARDEN 
OPERATIONS. 

By  Joseph  Paxton,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, &c.  ijc. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  ;   above  58,000 

h'Hve  already  been  sold. 

African  Lilies 

Agapanthus 

Ahemon^es 

Annuals 

Apples 

Apricot 

Auriculas 

Beans 

Beet 

Biennials 

Black  Fly 

Books  for  Cottagers 

Borage 

Borecole 

Box  edgings 

Broccoli 

Brussels  sprouts 

Budding 

Bulbs 

Cabbage 

Cactus 

Calceolarias 

Californian  Annuals 

Campanulas 

Carnations 

Carrots 

Cauliflotvers 

Celei'y 

Chei-ries 

China  Astern 

China  Roses 

Chry>anthemume, 
Chinese 

Chives 

Clarkiaa 

Clematis 

Colli  nsias 

Coleworts 

Cress 

Creepers 

Crocus 

Cruwn  Imperials 

Cucumbers 

Cultivation  of  Flow- 
ers in  Windows 

Currants 

Dahlias     Daisies 

Dog's-tootli  Violets 

Exhibitions,       pre- 
paring articles  for 

Ferns,  as  protection 

Fruit 

Fuchsias 

Gentianella 


Giiias 

Gooseberries 

GrafEiiig 

Green  fly 

Heartsease 

Herbs 

Herbaceous  Peren. 

uials 
Heliotrope 
Hollyhocks 
Honeysuckle 
Horse-radisb 
Hyacinths 
Hydrangeas 
Hyssop 
Indian  CreBs 
Iris 

Kidney  Beans 
Lavender 
Layering 
Leeks 

Leptosiphons 
Lettuce 
Lobelias 
London  I*lidfe 
Lychnis,  Double 
Marigold 
Maijoram 
Mauul'es 
Marvel  of  Pbru 
Mesembryanthe- 

mums 
Mignonette 
Mint 
Mustard 
Narcissus 
Nemophilas 
(Enothera  bifi'ons 
Onions 
PEeonies 
Pai'anip 
Parsley 
Peaches 
Pea-haulm 
Pears 
Peas 

Pelargoniiinis 
Perennials 
Persian  Iris 
Petunias 
Phlox 
Pigs 
Picits 
Planting 
London:  J.  MattWews,  s,  Upper  'Wellingtoni^tfeet,  Strand 
and  may  be  oi'dered  of  all  bot>kBeUet's« 


Plums 

Polyanthtia 

Potatoes 

Privet 

Pruning 

Propagate  by  cut- 
tings 

Pyracantha 

Radishes 

Ranunculus 

Raspberries 

Rhubai'b 

Rockets 

Rosea 

Rue 

Rustic  vases 

Sage 

Salvias 

Savoys 

Saxifrage . 

Scarlet    Runner 
Beads 

Seeds 

Sea  Daisy  or  Tbrife 

Seakale 

Select  FloTPers 

Select    Vegetables 
and  Fruit 

Snails  and  Slugs 

Snowdrops 

Spinach 

Spruce  Fir 

Spur  pruning 

Stbcks 

Strawberries 

Summer  Savory 

Sweet  Williams 

Thorn  Hedges 

Thyme 

Tigridia  Pavonia 

Transplanting 

Tree  lifting 

Tulips 

Turnips 

Vegetable  Cookery 

Venus's    Looking- 
GlasB  * 

V;erbeUa3 

Vines 

.Virginian  Stocks 

Wallflowers 

"W'Ulows 

Zihnias 
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CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  AND  Co.,of  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Sheddioff,  Workshops,  and  fur  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,   it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
PaizES-  and  is  the  Felt  solelt  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Foeests, 

HONOUBABLE   BoABD    OF    OsDNANCE. 
HONOUEABLE    EaST    InDIA    CoMPANT, 

honoubable  commissionees  of  ccstoms, 
Heb  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gaedens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,   Northumberland,   Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Rotal  Ageicdltdbal  Soclett's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saTin°:  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs, 
iiade  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide.  _ 

PaicE  One  Penny  Pee  Squaee  rooT 
%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  vears'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlercen.  Architects,  and  Bunders,  sent  free  to  any  part  ol  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  Dy  post  esecutea. 

1^^  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  tne  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  AND  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,    Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  wera  roofed  vrith  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas,  Barry,  Esq.,  ( 
U.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee  Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.    Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factoiy  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 


(C/i 


IS  JUST  PUBLISHED, 

Price  Fivepmcc,  of  all  Booksellers,    or 

Six-pence,  Stamped,  free  by  post,  of  all  News  Agents. 


It  contains  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  test  CcLIxiET  Vegetables  ... 
cultivation,  with  tlw.  time  of  sowing,  height,  and  other  useful  particulars :  also 
a  Description  of  all  the  best  sorts  of  AGElcciTClLiL  Seeds,  as  well  'as  a 
most  comprehensive  list  of  the  choicest  and  best  Flower  Seeds  giving  the 
height,  colour,  hardiness,  and  duration  of  each  kind.  ' 

It  contains  also  a  C01IPI.ETE  CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  in  the 
Kitchen  Garden  for  every  month  throughout  the  year,  as  well  as  a  Gabden" 
Auiii-AC,  joifA  a  short  description  of  Mr.  Paxton's  "Chetstal  Palace"  the 
Victoria  Begia  or  Gigantic  Water  Lily,  the  Botanic  (hardens,  Ftymouth  '  with 
^  other  information  relating  to  Gardens  and  Gardening  Operations.    ' 

COPIES  CAK   ALSO   BE   OBTAIXED   FEOU 

VriLLIAM    E.    KENDLE    axd 
Seed  Mercliants,  Plymoiith, 
In  excliange  for  Six  Postage  Stamps. 


CO., 


Wnm 


p  ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME     NETTING.- 
VT  'id.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Galvan-        Japanned 
ised.  Iron. 

2-inch,  mesh,  light,  2i.inch.  wide    ...      7d.  peryd.    Sd.per  yd. 
2-incli      ,,       strong  „  ...      9        ,,  6^      „ 

2-inch      „      extra  strong,,  ...    12        „  9        ,, 

1-inch      „      light  „  ...      8        „  6        „ 

l|.inch      „       strong  „  ...     10        „  8        „ 

Ijj-inch      „      extrastrong  „  ...    14        „  11        „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  meah.  It  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
f  jurth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.    Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BIS  HOP,  Market-place, 
Norwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 

WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING.  TWO-PENCE 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requ'res  no  paint- 
ing,  the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  action  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
rii?bly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry  ;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
'»f  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
IS,  24,  36,  and  43  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  be  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.    Patterns  forwardel  free  of  expense. 

12  inches  wide   3d.  per  yard-  1  30  inches  wide  7^d.  per  yard. 

13  „  „       44d.        „  36      „  „       9d.  „ 

14  „  „       6d.         „         1 48      „  „       Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is.  Gd.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards.  Wire  Ilouae-lanterna  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  &c. ;  Window 
Klinds,  Is.  lOd.  per  square  foot,  with  bolts  complete,  in  maho- 
i;any  frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  6d.  per  running  foot ; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d.  each;  Garden  Arches,  20s.  each. 
Flower  Stands,  from  Zs.  9d.  each  ;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees,  Dahlia  Rods,  and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work;  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  &c. — At 
x»ie  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Henbt  Fox,  44,  Skinner. street, 
g"»ow-hill,  London, 

PHE  HIPPOPOTAMUS,  presented  to  the  Zoological 
.  Society  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,   is  exhibited  daily  at 
'heir   Orardeus  in  the    Regenf s-park,    from   11   to  4   o'clock. 
Vibi'ors  desirous  of  seeing  the  animal  in  the  water  are  recom- 
mended to  go  early.     Admission  Is. ;  on  Mondays,  6d. 


BATTERSEA,  SURREY. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  wiU  sell  by  Auction,  on  the 
Premises,  Claremont  Nursery,  near  the  Duchess  of  York, 
Battersea  Fields,  on  TUESDAY,  December  3,  at  12  o'clock,  the 
valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  fine  specimen  Arbor- 
vita,  Laurestinus,  well  set  with  bloom,  Yews,  Portugal  and 
Common  Laurpl,  Bos,  Araucaria,  &c.  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  American  Plants,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  and  other  Nursery  Stock. — May  be  viewed  the  day  prior 
and  morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  ihe  premises  ;  at 
the  Duchess  of  York,  Battersea  Fields  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Brompton  Nursery,  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  near  London. 


KING'S  ROAD.  CHELSEA.— IMPORTANT   SALE. 
TO     NURSERYMEN,     BUILDERS,     AND     OTHERS. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  the 
premises,  King's-road,  Chelsea  (opposite  Cremorne 
Gardens),  on  TUESDAY,  November  26,  and  following  day,  at 
12  o'clock,  withour.  reserve  (by  order  of  Messrs.  W.  Dennis 
and  Co.),  to  clear  about  5  acres  of  ground,  required  for  build- 
ing purposes,  the  SECOND  PORTIuN  of  the  NURSERY 
STOCK,  including  some  uncleared  Lots,  consisting  of  about 
1500  fine  bushy  and  extra  large  Aucuba,  Hollies.  Laurels,  Bos, 
Laurestinus,  &c.  ;  the  collection  of  Prize  Gooseberries,  fine 
Fruit-bearing  and  other  Mulberries,  Standard,  Dwarf,  and 
Pillar  Roses,  fine  specimen  Rhododendrons,  Ficus,  and  Hoyas, 
extra  large  Ivies,  Jasmines,  and  other  climbing  plants,  &,c. — 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  ; 
of  the  principal  Seedsmen ;  at  the  White  Horse,  Covent- 
garden  Market ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton  Nursery, 
Fulham-road,  Brompton,  near  Loudon. 


STANDARD  AND  OTHER  ROSES,  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,  LAURELS,  CARNATIONS,  &c.; 
AND  AN  ASSORTMENT  OF  DUTCH  BULBS. 

MR.  HASLAM  will  sell  as  above  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  on  TUESDAY,  Nov.  26,  and  three  following  days. 
— Catalogues  to  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  &c.. 
South  Essex  Nurseries.  Epping. ___^__^__ 


FARMS  TO  LET.   WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION. 

MR.  HURLEY,  Farm  Agent  and  Valuer,  begs  to 
urge  Farmers  and  others  requiring  either  Large  or  Small 
FARMS,  to  make  known  their  wants  Immediately  to  him,  as 
he  has  upwards  of  FIFTY  FARMS,  Arable  anl  Meadow,  of 
the  first  description,  from  Sixty  to  Six  Hundred  Acres,  adapted 
to  every  kind  of  Farming,  and  rents  to  meet  the  times,  in 
Surrey,  Cambs,  Sussex,  Essex,  Berks,  Backs,  Kent,  and 
Middlesex.— All  applications  (accompanied  by  four  stamps)  ad- 
dressed to  the  Auctioneer,  62,  Nelson- square,  London,  will 
meet  with  instant  attention. — Proprietors  having  Farms  to 
Let  are  solicited  to  insert  the  same  in  Mr.  H.*s  Register, 

The  Following  Desirable  Fabms  are  submitted  in  addi- 
tion  to  Mr-  Hurley's  last  published  List,  to  which  he  begs  to 
refer  attention  ;  namely, 

A  VERY  EXCELLENT  FARM  known  as  "  Rookwood 
Hall,"  situate  in  Essex,  comprising  TWO  HUNDRED  and 
EIGHTY  ACRES  of  sound  Turnip,  Wheat,  and  Barley  Land, 
Forty  Meadow,  with  capital  Residence  and  Out-buildings. — 
Rent  and  tithes  moderate. 

Also,  a  CAPITAL  FARM  of  FIVE  HUNDRED  and 
THIRTY  ACRES,  in  Berks,  Seventy-four  Meadow.  Seventy- 
four  Down  Pasture,  remainder  Arable,  with  excellent  Pre- 
mises.—Rent,  tithe  free,  dial,  a  year.  Near  the  Great  Western 
Railway. 

Another  in  the  same  County,  nearly  FIVE  HUNDRED 
ACRES,  considered  the  best  Farm  in  Berks  ;  near  a  Station 
on  the  (jreat  Western  Railway. 

Also,  a  VERY  SUPERIOR  FARM,  in  Sussex,  witk  excellent 
House  and  BuUdinga,  and  FOUR  HUNDRED  and  TEN 
ACRES  of  good  sound  Corn,  Root,  and  Meadow  Land.  Rent, 
330i.  per  annum  ;  tithe-free. 

Likewise.  TWO  other  FARMS  to  be  LET  on  LEASE,  near 
Romford,  Essex,  12  miles  from  London,  to  be  let  together  or 
separate,  consisting  of  TWO  HUNDRED  and  SIXTY-FIVE 
ACRES,  39  Meadow  Land  ;  good  Houses  and  Buildings.  Rent, 
500L  ;  tithe,  1201. ;  rates  low. 

Also,  a  CAPITAL  Farm  of  FIVE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY- 
FIVE  ACRES,  sound,  heavy  Land,  fairly  proportioned  for 
Turnips.  Situate  in  Essex,  and  witliin  three  niiles  of  water 
carriage.  Rent,  &c.,  very  moderate.  Parted  with  eolely  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  proprietor. 

Also,  a  GOOD  FARM  in  SURREY,  TWO  HUNDRED  and 
T  WELVE  ACRES.     Rent  and  rates  low. 

Also,  a  SMALL  FARM  in  Herts,  near  London,  of  SIXTY- 
FIVE  ACRES.     More  land  may  be  had.     Excellent  house,  &c. 

And  lastly,  several  SMALL  FARMS,  from  TWENTY-FIVE 
to  NINETY-ONE  ACRES,  TO  LET,  in  Counties  near  London. 
Rents  of  each  to  meet  the  times. 

Apply  for  terms  and  to  treat  (inclosing  four  postage-stamps), 
to  Mr.  Hdelet's  Agricultural  and  Agency  Offices,  62,  Nelson- 
square,  Blackfri ars.  Lo   don. 


Uniform  with  the  '  Elements,*  price  3s.  6d. 

COOLEY'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATED  ;  or,  a  Supplement  to  Euclid  :  being  a 
KEY  to  the  Exercises  appended  to  the  *  Elements,'  for  the  use 
of  Teachers  and  private  Students.  Upwards  of  120  Propositions 
deduced  from  the  First  Six  Books  of  Euclid,  are  illustrated  in  it 
by  new  Diagrams. 

"Whittakee  and  Co.,  London. 


This  day  is  publi^lied,  with  Illuatrations  by  Wolf,  post  Svo, 
price  9s., 

GAME    BIRDS     AND     WILD     FOWL: 
Their  FRIENDS  and  their  FOES. 
By  A.  E.  Knos:,  M.A.  F.L.S. 
Author  of  Ornithological  Rambles  in  Sussex. 
John  Vam  VooasT,  Paternoster-row. 

JOHNSTON'S    PHYSICAL     ATLAS. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS.  A  Series  of  Maps  and  Illuatra- 
tions  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Natural  Phenomena. 
By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geo- 
grapher ac  Edinburgh  to  her  ilajesty.  In  imperial  folio,  half- 
bound  russia  or  morocco,  price  101.  lOs.  Any  Plate  with  its  De- 
scr  ption  may  be  had  separately  for  School  and  Lecture  Rooms* 
A  Priced  List  vrill  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  %ib- 
li^ers. 

-9-  Emb  idies  tjie  materials  of  many  volumes,  the  results  of 
long  years  of  research;  and  exliibits  the  most  valuable 
thoughts  of  the  giost  distingaished  men  of  the  age  pictured 
visibly  to  the  eye,"— Edinburgh  Review. 

II. 
THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS,  reduced  from  the  Imperial  Folio. 
For  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Families.  By  A, 
Keith  Johnston,  F.K.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.  This  Edition 
contams  Twenty-five  Maps,  including  a  Palseontolo^cal  and 
Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press, and  a  very  Copious  Index.  In  Imperial  Quarto,  half- 
bound  morocco,  price  21.  12s.  Gd. 

William:  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Just  published,  price  5s., 
A  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALCULES,  containing 
^^  Descriptions  of  their  External  Forms,  Organs,  &c.. 
Method  of  Capturing,  Selecting  and  Examining,  Efi'ects  of 
Temperature,  Air-poisons  and  Electricity,  Method  of  Feeding 
and  Preserving.  Infusoria  in  Flints.  Micrometers  for  Mea- 
suring, Classification  and  Geographical  Distribution,  &c,,  with- 
500  Engraved  Figures.  By  Andrew  Peitchaed,  Esq.,  author 
of  the  Microscopic  Illustrations,  &c. 

Also,  edited  by  the  same, 
ENGLISH  PATENTS  ;  being  a  Register  of  all  those  granted, 
for  Inventions  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Chemistry,  Agricul- 
ture, &c.,  during  the  first  45  years  of  the  present  Century. 
Price  18s. 

London :  Whittakeb  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

Just  published.  Part  III.,  Re-issue, 

MORTON'S  CYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE^ 
Practical  and  Scientific,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 
To  be  completed  in  about  24  parts,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 
Blackie  and  Son,  War  wick- square,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  ;  and  all  Booksellers. ^^^ 


Now  ready,  price  Is.,  or  post-free  18  stamps, 

G LENNY'S  GARDEN  ALMANAC,  &  FLORIST'S 
DIRECTORY  FOR  1851.  coutainiog  Directions  for  the 
Management  of  an  Amateur's  Garden  during  the  year.  Lists  of 
the  best  Show  Flowers,  Fruits,  Plants,  and  Vegetables.  Valu- 
able Hints  to  Lady  Gardeners,  and  other  valuable  informatioiu 

Price  6d.,  sewed, 

G LENNY'S    GARDENING    FOR    COTTAGERS.. 
with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  Cottage  Gardens,  Treat- 
ment of  Bees,  Poultry,  Pigs,  &c. 

London :  C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


CAUTION. 

NIGHT  LIGHTS.— PATENT  ALBERT  NIGHT 
LIGHTS  (Pateated  30th  January,  1844),  CHILDS' 
NIGHT  LIGHTS  (RegisteredSOth  September,  1843}  are  sold  by 
aU  Grocers  and  Wax  Chandlers  throughout  the  country,  at  Gd, 
per  box.  The  sale  of  the  above,  amounting  at  the  present  time 
to  many  tons  weekly,  shows  that  they  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  public  ;  any  description  of  them  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary. The  object  of  this  advertisement  is,  to  request  pur- 
chasers to  examine  the  name  on  the  boxes,  so  as  to  insure  their 
getting  what  they  intend. 

Night  Lights  are  liable  not  to  last  the  time  that  they  profess 
(frequently  going  out  an  hour  or  two  after  lightinir) ;  to  be 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  room  they  are  burnt  in  ;  to 
be  injured  by  keeping  any  length  of  time,  and  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant smell.  The  manufacturers  consider  that,  by  use  of 
materials  secured  to  them  by  several  patents,  and  by  long  ex. 
perience  in  the  manufacture,  that  they  have  overcome  these 
difficulties  ;  and  they  therefore  beg,  that  should  any  attempted 
substitutes  be  recommended,  they  may  be  carefuUy  compared 
as  to  aU  the  above  particulars.  ... 

N.B.— The  wine-glass. shaped  Lamp,  on  which  is  stamped- 
"  Clarke's  Patent,"  is  that  recommended  for  the  Albert  Lights, 
Pbice's  Patent  Candle  Company,  Belmont,  VauxliiiIL 


Printed  by  William  Bsadbobt,  of  No.  13  Upper  Woborn-place.  In  the 
Parish  of  St  Pancran,  and  Fbsdrbick  MULLBTT  ET4.iia,oi  No. /,  Church- 
row  Suike  NewinKtoii.  both  in  the  County  of  iliddlesex.  Priotera,  at  their 
office  in  Lorn  bard- street,  in  the  Precinct  of  Wtiitetriais,  io  the  City  of 
LondOQ  ■  and  pabliahed  b^  them  at  the  Ofice.  No.  5,  Charlea-atreet,  in  th« 
pariah  ol  St-  Paul's,  Covent-Rarden,  In  the  said  county,  where  all  Adver- 
tiaemenu  and  Conitnunicatioim  are  to  be  ADDSBasBD  to  thb  EDiToa.— 
Satobdat,      ovbbibhb  23,  1350. 
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A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News-— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley- 

[Price  6d. 


No.  4S~1850.] 
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WATERER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLA.NTS, 
CONIFEas,  ROSES,  <fec,,  is  just  published,  aud  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  Wateeee, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

t^"  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
antomn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 

ESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebrai  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cepbalotaxia  Fortunii,  Crjpto- 
meriajaponica,  Qnercus  aclerophylla  and  inversa,  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  m aero ceph alum,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic— Bagshot  Nurseries,  Nov.  30. 


RENDLE'S  NURSERY.  PLYAIOUT FT,  Established  17S6. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  have  this  season 
A  LARGE  SURPLUS  STOCK  of  many  sorts  of 
FOREST  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  For  prices  see  the  Gar- 
deners'  Chronicle,  November  9,  1850. 

Our  Autumnal  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees j  Shrubs, 
and  Fruit  Trees,  is  just  publiskedf  and  can  be  had  for 
one  penny  stamp. 

Apply  to  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO., 

NuttSEHTMEN.    PLiaiOOTH. 


GEORGE  JACKMAN,  Nurseryman,  Woking, 
Surrey,  Iq  mile  from  the  Woking  Statioa  of  the  South- 
Westera  Railway,  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just  published 
&  new  aud  complete  CATALOGUE  of  his  American  Plants, 
Ornamental  Evergreens  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Staiidard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  &c.,  which,  may  be  bad 
gratis  on  application. 


MYATT'S  LINN^US  RHUBARB,  strong  roots, 
12s.  per  dozen;  Myatt's  Victoria,  9s.  per  dozen;  and 
Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  125,  per  dozen.  Extra  strong  plants 
of  the  New  Red  Currant  "  Raby  Castle,"  Gs.  per  dozen,  or  ios. 
per  100  ;  end  Fastolff  Raspberry,  10s.  per  100.  With  the  usual 
allowance  to  the  Trade.  Post-office  orders  are  requested  to  be 
made  payable  to  Joseph  Hyatt,  Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  near 
London.— Nov.  30. 


MITCHELL^S  ROYAL  ALBERT  RHUBARB 
has  proved  itself  to  be  the  earliest,  finest  flavoured,  and 
most  productive  kind,  as  well  as  the  best  for  early  forcing,  ever 
yet  grown.  Strong  roots,  12s.  per  dozen.  Also  Hyatt's  Lin- 
naeus, 123.  per  dozen ;  and  Victoria,  9s.  per  dozen  ;  with  usual 
allowance  to  the  trade.  Post-office  orders  are  requested  to 
be  made  payable  to  William  Mitchell,  Enfield  Highway, 
Post-office,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

CORNWELL'S  VICTORIA  RASPBERRIES. 

G  CORN  WELL  is  now  sending  out  STRONG 
•  CANES  of  the  above  at  25s.  per  100  ;  3s.  6rf.  per  dozen. 
To  be  had  of  Geo.  Cobnwell,  Market  Gardener,  Barnet,  Herts. 
N.B.^A  quantity  of  Red  and  White  Currants. 


BASS  AND  BROWM'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  Descriptive  Priced  Lists  of 
Superb  Seedling  and  other  Ranunculi,  Gladioli.  Early  and 
Double  Tulips  ;  also  Priced  Assortmeuts  of  Choice  Imported 
Dutch  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Jooquils,  Crocus,  the  Lanci- 
folium  and  other  Lilie?,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  bulbs 
and  dry  roots.  The  latter  part  contains  Descriptive  Lists  of 
Choice  and  Select  Roses,  a  few  New  and  other  desirable  Ever- 
green and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hardy  Climbing  and  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Prize  Gooseberries,  and  other  choice 
fruits,  (fee. 

A  separate  List  of  Geraniums  and  other  new  and  select 
plants  at  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  forwarded,  prepaid,  for 
two  penny  stamps. 

Our  Foreign  Bulbs  have  arrived  in  fine  condition. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment.  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


NEW  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
V¥7"ILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants, 
»  *     Plymouth,  are  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  NEW 
PEAS,  including  the  following  excelk-nt  sorts. 

NEW  PEAS— GROWTH  OF  1850. 


Fairbeard'sChamp.of  England, 
Rendle's  First  Early. 
Burbri<lge's  Eclipse. 
Early  Kent. 
Fairbeard's  Surpi*ise. 
Bishop's  New  long-podded. 


Warner's  Early  Emperor, 
Prince  Albert. 
Essex  Champion. 
Early  Warwick. 
Auvergne. 
Isherwood's  Railway. 


Our  "Price  Cqrbent  and  Garden  Directory"  zs 
now  ready,  and  contains  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all 
the  best  linds  of  Kitchen  Garden,  Agricultural, 
and  Flower  Seeds,  with  a  complete  Calendar  of 
Operations  for  every  month  in  the  year,  and  a  Garden 
Almanac. 

The  present  edition  will  be  found  to  be  very  superior  to  the 
Catalogue  sent  out  by  us  last  year,  and  will  be  of  much  service 
to  all  who  have  gardens. 

Price  FUcptivce^  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  or  SixptnoQ 
stamped,  to  go  free  by  post.  To  be  obtained  of  every  news- 
agent who  supplies  the  Gardeners'  Clironicle  ;  through  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  Publishers,  Whliefriars,  London :  or 
from  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 

Send  six  penny  stamps,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  by  return 
of  post.  This  amount  will  be  returned  if  desired  to  all  pur- 
cbasera. 

*;^*  This  Catalogue  is  stamped  as  a  Newspaper,  and 
contains  2-i  folio  pages,  being  the  same  size  as  the  *'  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,'*  including 
the  Neiospapcr  portion. 


AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
JOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  op  AMERICAN 
^  PLANTS,  ROSBS,  CONIFERS,  .fee,  is  now  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur- 
chasers every  facility  in  making  selections. 
American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

"CEDRUS  DEODARA"  AND   *'CUPRBSSUS    TORULOSA 

ELEGANTISSIilA." 
TTTM,  MAULE  and  SONS  are  now  prepared  to  offer, 
»y  from  their  large  supplies  of  CEDRUS  DEODARA  of 
various  size^,  many  thousands  of  fine  specimen  plants  (grown 
from  seed  coustantly  in  the  open  ground  and  in  pots)  measuring 
3  feet  and  upwards,  unusually  fine  and  bushy,  with  good 
leaders,  at  fius.  per  d-zea  ;  also  many  thousands  of  fine  plants 
of  CUPRESSUd  TORULOSA;  the  hardy  variety  Elegaatis- 
sima  m  pots,  upwards  of  2  and  3  feet,  at  50s.  aod  75s.  per 
hundred;  they  also  abound  with  good  supplies  of  the  Hima- 
laya  Conifera  generally,  together  with  a  large  Stock  of  Scarlet 
Crimson  Hfmaiaja  and  other  hardy  Rhododendrons,  prices  for 
which  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

N.B.  W.  H.  and  Sons'  Lists  of  prices  for  Fruit,  Forest,  Ever- 
green,  and  othtr  Trees  and  Shrubs  required  at  the  present 
planting  season,  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

References  expected  firom  unknown  correspondents, 

dtapletOB-rp^d  Jfurfleries,  Bristol, 


KNIGHT  AND  FERRY,  Exotic  Nursery,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  London,  deeply  grateful  for  the  distin- 
guished patronage  so  long  conferred  upon  them,  beg  to  inti- 
mate that  their^NEW  CULINARY  ANO  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
all  of  the  first  quality,  aie  now  ready,  and  they  most  respect- 
fully solicit  a  continuance  of  that  support  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  their  house  for  the  last  50  years. 

For  the  above— as  well  as  for  their  AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS,  to  which  they  pay  great  attention,  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bu  bous  Roots,  imported  anoually  by 
themselves  from  Holland,  Conifers  and  other  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs  in  great  variety,  and  including  many 
valuable  novelties,  Grape  Vines  of  all  the  best  sorts,  from  eyes. 
Fruit  Trees  of  choice  sorts,  both  trained  and  untrained,  and 
which  are  this  season  of  very  fine  growth — there  are  lists 
specially  appropriated,  and  which  they  respectfuUy  solicit  per- 
mission to  forward. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Eing's-road,  Chelsea,  London, 


HILL'S  COURT  NURSERY,  Exetek,  within 
3  minutes'  walk  of  the  London  Inn,  and  10  of  the  Rail- 
way station.— The  FORD  OAK,  the  hardiest  of  all  evergreens, 
was  originally  raised  at  this  Nursery,  and  there  are  at  present 
upwards  of  500  Plants  in  pofs.  from  3  to  10  feet  high.  Also  a 
very  large  collection  of  LUCOMBB  OAK,  varying  from  3  to 
15  feet  high,  and  of  superior  growth.  To  be  sold  at  a  great 
reduction  in  price. — All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
NoTT,  at  the  Nursery,  and  Pcst-office  orders  payable  to  him. 
Dated  Hill's  Court  Nursery,  November  10,  lS5it. 


RUSSIAN  ViOLEIji. 

RSHACKELL,  in  offering  his  two  superior  new 
•  Violets,  "RUSSIAN  SUPERB,"  and  "WHITE  RUS- 
SIAN  "  (of  which  all  the  Floricultural  Publications  have  spoken 
in  the  highest  terms),  begs  to  call  tne  att-^ntion  of  Amateur  and 
other  Cultivators,  to  the  following  reduced  prices,  at  which  he 
can  now  sell  these  favourite  flowers  ;— Extra  strong  blooming 
plants,  "  Russian  Superb,"  12s.  per  doz.  ;  small  dittj,  such  as 
could  be  sent  by  post,  9s.  per  driz.  ;  "  White  Russian,"  Qs.  per 
doz.  Any  panics  can  have  a  bouquet  of  each,  postage  free, 
by  enclosing  12  postage  stamps.  Ri  S.  has  eight  other  varieties 
at  3s.  per  doz. 

*'SiE,— Blooms  of  your  'Russian  Superb,'  and  a  large  White 
Seedling  Violet,  both  seedlings  of  your  raisiog,  were  safely 
received  this  morning.  Having  grown  a  few  plants  of  the 
'Russian  Superb' mj self  this  season,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
informing  you  I  consider  it  by  far  the  best  hardy  Violet  culti- 
vated. It  blooms  most  profusely  through  seven  months  of  the 
year.  The  blooms  are  very  large,  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and 
most  exquisitely  fragrant;  and  as  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
strong  aod  good,  it  must  supersede  the  old  varieties.  It  is  well 
known  the  Neapolitan  requires  the  shelter  of  a  frame  to  bloom 
it  in  perfection  ;  jour  present  seedlings  wi  I  enable  everyone 
to  ecjoy  the  luxury  of  these  charming  flowers,  without  the  aid 
of  glass,  through  tbe  winter  months.  The  '  ff^hite  Seedling' 
appears  equally  in  advance  of  the  old  kinds,  both  in  size, 
colour,  and  fragrance,  and  is  equally  to  be  commended.  As 
no  lover  of  these  flowers  ought  to  be  without  them,  I  hope  the 
public  will  patronise  these  pets  of  yours,  for  they  are  really 
good  things.  —  I  remain,  Sir,  jours  very  truly,  John  Spenclr, 
Bowood  Park,  Nov.  13." 

"  Ma.  Ro^EBT  Shackell,  Lccksbrook  Nursery,  Bath," 

Locktbrook  Nursery,  Bath,  Nov.  30, 


WM.  ANDERSON,  Nursery  and  Seedsman, 
Dundee,  beg>  to  intimate  that  he  has  on  sale  a  very  ex- 
tensive stock  of  Stage  AURICULAS  and  POLYANTHUSES, 
true  to  name,  comprising  many  varieues  of  great  merit.  Cata- 
logues sent  free  on  application. 

Also  Viola  arborea,  white,  red,  and  blue,  strong  plants,  2s. 
per  dozen.  Diaothus  montana  superba,  the  finest  and  largest 
variety  of  mule  Pink,  Gs.,  and  extra  strong  plants  9s.  per  dozen. 
Hardy  Heaths  of  sorts,  4s.  a  dozen.  Laurel  Bays,  strong 
bushy  plants,  li  to  2  f>:(et,  8s.  per  100.  Herbaceous  plants  in 
great  variety,  Is.  per  dozen,  Gs.  per  100. 

As  W.  A.'s  Stock  of  the  above  articies  is  very  large,  the  Trade 
will  be  supplied  np  reagonahl^  termi. 


PAGE  AND  CO.,  SEED  MERCIAN  rs,&c.,  SOUTH- 
AMPTON.—W.  B.  Page,  Jan.,  has  the  pleasure  of  inform- 
ing the  public,  that  in  consequence  of  his  father  having  trans- 
ferred, to  him  the  entire  Seed  Trade  (reserving  to  himself  the 
Nursery  Department),  he  has  just  completed,  in  addition  to  the 
old  established  Seed  Stores,  an  extensive  establishment  iu 
Oxford-street,  facing  the  Railway  Terminus,  adjoining  Radley'g 
Hotel,  and  in  the  immediate  vieioity  of  tbe  Docks,  where  Seeds, 
wholesale  and  retail,  will  be  offered  at  the  lowest  market  prices, 
as  well  as  orders  received  for  Nursery  Stock. 

PAGE'S  PRODIGY  PEA  i3s.  6d.  per  quart), the  earliest  and 
most  prolific  dwart  variety  in  cultivation,  of  which  we  subjoin 
two  Testimonials  out  of  the  many  received, 

PAGE'S  GOLIAH  PEA,  3s.  Gd.  per  quart. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  found  your  Prodigy  Pea  a  very  superior 
dwarf  variety,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  Please  send  soma 
when  you  send  the  Annual  Collection  of  Seeds. 

"  Henry  Wells, 
*•  Gardener  to  the  Rt,  Hon.  Lord  Willou^hby  d'Eresby, 

Grimsthorpe  Gardens,  Nov.  5,  1850." 

*'  Gentlemen,— Your  Prodigy  Pea  has  proved  the  earliest  and 
most  prolific  dwarf  variety  in  cuhiva'ion,  well  adapted  for 
growing  on  Vine  or  Peach  borders,  scarcely  affording  a  partial 
shade.  "James  Drewett, 

"Gardener  to  Sir  W.  Hea  hcote,  Burt.,  Hunsley  Park." 


NEW  GERANlUllS  t'F  JS49. 

GEORGE  DAVIES  begs  to  offer  the  following 
10  new  GERANIUMS  at  tbe  exceeding  low  price  of  50s., 
package  included  :— Loveliness  (Beck's),  Emily  (Beck's),  Rosa- 
find  (Beck's).  Nonsuch  (Hoyle's),  Prince  of  Orange  (Hoyla'e), 
Satisfaction  (Hoyle's),  Ohriscabel  (Hoyle's),  Magnificent 
(Foquet's',  Gipsy  Bride  (Foster's),  Constance  (Foster's).  Any 
of  the  above  can  be  had  separately.  As  the  stock  of  some  ot* 
the  sorts  is  rather  liiniled,  early  orders  alone  will  secure  plants. 

Also  the  following  10  for  18s,  package  included  ;— Brilliant 
(Topping's),  Cruenta  (Beck's).  Crusader  (Hoyle's),  Elegans 
(Topping's),  Priaces-i  (Beck's),  Centurion  (Beck's),  Virgin. 
Queen  (Arnold's;,  Rosamond  (Beck's),  Gustavus  (Beck's), 
Mont  Blinc. 

CALCEOLARIAS. — Seedlings  raised  from  fine  hybridised 
seed,  which  G.  D.  has  no  duubt  will  prove  equal,  if  noC 
superior,  to  any  in  cultivation.  Fme  strong  plants  tjs.  per  doz 
-     d. 


AUamanda  nerifoHa    ...  21  0 

Cjrtoceras  reflexum     ...    2  6 

,,    multiflorum         ...     3  6 
Clerodendron    Bethuni- 

anum,    21  0 

,,    macrcphylla        ...    3  6 

Chirita  Moonii 2  G 

Echites  splendeus        ...    2  6 
„     Franciscea           ...    3  6 
Centradenia  fioribunda    2  0 
Gesnera  macrantha  pur- 
purea        2  6 

Gesnera  picta     2  6 

Hoya  Bella         3  6 

„     imperialis 3  6 

Strophanthus  Stanleyana  3  6 


Franciscea  eximia.small  21  0 

.Schmea  fulgena  „.  5  0 
ChorL-anthus   albo-san- 

g'l'nea 5  0 

Passiflora  elata,  superb  5  0 

Achimeaes  gloxiniflora  .  3  6 

„    Jauresia 5  0 

„    multiflora 2  6 

Stylidium  scandens  ...  5  0 
Stattce        macrophylla, 

3s.  Gd.  to         5  0 

Gardenia  Fortunii        ...  3  Q 

,,    Devoniaua 5  0 

Daphne  Fortunii           ...  3  6 

Lucula  gratissitoa        ...  2  R 

Ipomcei  Horsfaliii        ...  2 


A  reference  or  Post-oflBce  order  is  respectfully  requested  from 
onknowa  correspondents. 

%*  This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 
Green-lane  Nursery,  West  Derby,  near  Liverpool,  Nov.  30. 


TILEY'S  VIOLA  ARBOREA,  or  PERPETUAL 
TREE  VIOLET.— Viola  Arborea,  or  the  Peepetdal 
Tbee  Violet  (true).— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  che 
above,  and  great  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
season  by  Edward  Tilet,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  hai  this 
year  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beiiutiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommeud,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  They  are  beauti- 
fully scented  ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  Au-ust  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
will  scent  a  large  greenhouse  ;  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  sutHcient  to  furnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
will  thrive  and  bloom  riner  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  tbem  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  bushy  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
bushy  plants,  Gs.  per  dozen  ;  emaUer  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen ;  or 
\l,  per  hundred. 

Also  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LUTE  A,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Stron*^ 
bushy  plants  2s.  Gd.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto,  \s.  Gd.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRA>VBERRY.— Strong  well-rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is.  per  packet. 

Extra  fine  SWEET  WILLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  24  distinct 
varieties.  Is.  per  packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  aU  tbe  best  varieties,  Is.  per 
packet. 

WINTER  CUCUMBER.— Lord  Keayon's  Favourite,  2s.  Gd. 
per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps. 

So<d  by  Edward  Tilby,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
14,  Abbey  Chorch-yard,  Bath, 
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• TO  ROSE  GROWERS. 

WANTED,  a  Qaantity  of  well-rooted  MOSS,  CAB- 
BAGE and  SPRING  ROSE  LAYERS;  also  the  same 
sorts  thit  have  been  bedded  one  ye&r,  and  fit  for  presentpot- 
tinff.— Direct,  if  by  letter,  post  paid,  stating  price  per  100,  to 
I*.  J.  Buck,  14,  Sommerford-grove,  Stoke  Newiiig ton-road,  near 
Irijndoiij ^ ^ 

GREEN  AND  HOTHOUSES,  strong  built,  at  the 
following  low  j^cale  of  prices :— Lean-to  R^ofs,  12  feet 
by  8  If'i. ;  16  by  8,  la;  ;  20  by  10.  20J. ;  20  by  12,  24!.  ;^4by  12,  28i.; 
and'28  by  12.  32i.  Greenhouse  Garden  Lights,  and  Window 
Sashes,  ci'inp  ete,  painted  three  time?,  at  Bd.  per  foot.  A 
Greenhonse,  ready  built,  for  sale,  16  feet  by  9.— Plans  and  par- 
ticulars sent  by  addressing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shith,  8-5,  White 
lion-street,  Islington,  London. 

Estimates  given  for  Hot-Water  Apparatus. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  A^'D  HEATIXG  BY 

HOT   WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticnltural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Maoufactnrers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hor.water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  KiD>'s-road,  CheUea, 
an  estensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  GTeenbouses,  Conser- 
vatories, P'*"s,  &c.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  beat  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose, 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Hea^.,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves, 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivatiun,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Abo  a  fine  collection  of  Strong  Grape  Tines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings, 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Tines.  Seeds,  &c..  forwarded  on 
application  — J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road.  Chelsea.  Loudon. 


HARTLEY'S   PATENT   ROUGH    PLATE  GLASS- 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,Bishopsgate-street 
Without,  beg  to  hand  their  list  of  Prices  of  the  above  de- 
scription of  GLASS.  Cut  to  order  in  panes  of 
8  by   6    and  under   10  by   " 


at  4|d.:perfoot. 
atfd.        ., 


10  by    8  „  14  by  10 

14  by  10  „  1^  fjot,   or  sizes  not 

exceeding  20  inches  long    at  S^cJ.       „ 
14  foot  ),  3  feet,  or  siz-a  not  ex- 

ceediog  30  inches  long  ...     at  6d.  „ 

PACKED  IN  BOXE.S  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  6^  by  4i 12s.  Od.   I   8  by  6  aal  Si  by  6i, 16s.  Orf. 

7  by  5  and  7h  by  5i 13      6  9  by  7  and  9i  by  7^  and 

j       10  by  S 16     6 

Well   worth   the   attention    of    Nurserymen   and   Market 
Gardeners. 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 

i       §       i       I    lin.   li  I  U 


Hot^above  15  in.  long 
Above  15  in.  and  not  above  35 
,.     34        ,,  „  75 


s.  d 
1  0 
I    2 

1     4 


s.d 
I  6 
L     8 


s.d. 
3  0 
3    6 


I  10,4    0| 


s.d 


6     0 


d  \s.  d. 

5    36    0 

07    0 

7    OS    0 


s,  d 
.  0  11 
>  I  1 
.  I    S 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  anv  pize  or  pattern, 
HALLIMAN'S  REGISTERED  FRUIT  PROTECTORS,  from 

6d  to  Is.  each. 
MILK  Pans,  from  2s.  to  6s.  each. 
PROPAGATING  AND  BEE  GLASSES,  firm  2d.  each. 
WAsP  TRAPS.  3s   6d   per  dozen. 

LACTOMETERS,  for  trying  the  quality  of  Milk,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
STANDS,  for  Pianofortes,  Is.  eacn. 

Glass  Shades  fur  Ornaments.  Parian  Marble.  Wai  and 
Alabaster  Ornaments.  Lamp  Shades  and  Glasses.  Patent  and 
Britie-h  Plate.  Ornamental  and  Staiued  Glass;  and  every 
article  in  the  Trade. 

From  the  Garde7iers'  Chronic^.e,  December  8,  18t9  : 
"As  for  the  arti  :le  substituted  for  Roujb  Plate,  and  which ip 
actua  ly  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gar- 
deners, it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticnltural  purpose.  The 
best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  is  &old  by  Mr.  JAMBS 
PHILLIPS.  116.  BISHOPSGATE  STREET.  LONDON!"  . 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  and  Co.  supply  l6-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  front  2d.  to  ?d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  tor  i.nmediate  delivery. 
I/ists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS^  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES.  WATEK-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSE=i,  GLASS  MILK  PASS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  HETLEr  and  Co.,  35,  Sohu-square,  Loudon. 

See  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  montb. 

STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracecdurehstreet, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street.  Suathwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientibc  Hortieultarists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
appl>ing  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Prnpagating  Houses. 
&c.,  by  which  atuioapheric  heat  as  w«-U  as  oottom-heat  is 
secured  co  any  required  degree,  wiiliuut  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  ihac  at  ihe  request  of  numerous 
frieods  they  are  now  makiug  their  Boi'ers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  The>e  boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  deecriptroD, -but  to 
those  who  have  nut  seen  tnem  tu  oinraiiun,  prospcciubes  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  0''  the  hi(;(ie8t  amburity ;  or 
they  m  ly  be  seen  at  most  of  tbe  Nubility's  eeais  and  pnucipal 
Nurseries  throughout  tbe  kingdnm. 

S.  ann  Cu.  btg  10  inform  the  Irude  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  anicle  required  for  the  consiriictinn 
of  UonmuHural  Bui  dings,  a-<  well  as  for  btating  them,  may 
be  (ibtaiiie'i  upon  tbe  most  advamage-'us  leri-s. 

Coa-ervat.ines,  A:c.,  of  Iron  ur  Wuod,  erectt-d  upon  the  most 
omamtntal  det-tgna.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  &c. 


GLASS    FOR   C0N5ERTAT0RIES.    GREENR0USE3,   PIT- 
FRAMEc,;  AND  PLATE  GLASS  FOR  D W KLLINftS. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  hand  the  sizes  of 
a  large  quantity  of  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  in  100  feet 
boxes  of  various  sizes.     In   ail  cases,  unless  the  whole  bos  is 
taken  of  eicber  size,  extra  must  be  charged  as  specified. 
135.  6d.  per  bos;  or  2d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  bos  betaken  : 


6    inches  by  4    inches. 
6        „        by  4i      „ 
€i      „        by  4        „ 
H      „        by  4i      „ 
6        „        by  5        „ 

6  „        by  Si      „ 

15s.  per  bos  ;  or  2Jd.per4oot 

7  inches  by  4    inches 
7        „        by  4^      „ 

7  „  by  6  „ 
7i  „  bv  5  „ 
7'   ,.    by  ok 


6^  inches  by  5  inches 
6i   „   by  5i   „ 

6  »  by  6  „ 
Gk  .•  bv  6  ,. 
64      ,,        by  6i      „ 

if  less  than  one  box  be  talien  : 
7|  inches  by  -5.^  inches 

7  „        by6.J      „ 
7J     „        by  6 
7i      „        by  6A      „ 

8  „        by  6        „ 
173.  6d.  per  box ;  or  2\d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  bos  be  taken  : 

9    inches  bv  7   inches        I  9  inches  by  S    inches 

8  „        by  8        „  10      „        by  9        „ 

9  „        br-  8       „  I         10      „        by  10      „ 
20s.  per  bos  j  or  2%d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 

11  inches  by  8   inches        I         13  inches  by  9   inches 

12  „        by  8        „  12      „         by  10      „ 
12      „        by  9        „              I  14      ,,        by  10      ., 

Boxes  charged  Is.  each  extra. 

T.  M.'s  Stock  of  small  Glass  is  so  large,  that  he  thinks  he 
can  pledge  himself  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent. 

Glass  cut  to  any  other  size  required,  in  either  16  oz,,  21  oz., 
26*oz.,  or  32  oz 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 

T.  Millington's  Patent  Rough  Plate  Cast,  perfectly  flat  and 
uniform,  the  best  manufactured,  A  small  sample  will  be  seat, 
upon  application,  to  prove  it. 

Cut  to  okdes  in  Panes. 

_^^in.-thick,    J  in,  thick. 

Not  above  15  inches  long        Os.  6d.  Os.  lid. 

Above  15  inches  and  not  above  35    ...       0      8  11 

„      35  „  „  50    ...       0      9i  13 

.,       50  „  „  75    ...        1      0  13 

;,      75              „            „          10)    ...        1      3  14 

100  inches  and  above ...  1      6 

MILK  PANS  2s.  to  6s.  each,  Hand-fr-ames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates  ;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Wasp  Traps, 
3s.  per  dozen  ;  Pastry  Slabs,  Glass  Plates,  in  wo^tdeo  frames, 
for  butter  and  pastry,  &c.  ;  Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes, 
Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass 
of  every  description,  and  Lamp  Stiades.  Lactometers  for  trying 
the  quality  of  Milk,  4  tubes,  73.  Gd. ;  6  tubes,  10s.  Self-register- 
ing Thermometers  for  Greenhouses,  Horticultural  '^^lass,  itc. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON.  GLASS,  COLOUR,  AND  PAiNT 
MANUFACTURER,  87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET  WITH- 
OUT, LONBi>N. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  ber  Majesty  and 
H.R.  H.  Piince  Aloert  — ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  leal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks,  »tc., 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Sarrey.  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs  ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-pas  *age,  Gracechurch- street,  London. 


DIXON'S  NEW  (REGISTEREUJ  VENTILATOR. 
— This  Ventilator  is  much  neater  and  more  simple  than 
any  hitherto  invented,  can  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size,  and 
can  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  any  other  part  of  a  window.  I: 
does  not  interfere  with  the  blinds,  or  opening  of  the  windows, 
and  if  accidentally  broken  can  be  repaired  by  any  glazier  at  the 
frost  of -a  single  p^ne  of  glass.  Models  can  be  seen,  and  every 
information  obtained,  by  applying  to  the  London  agents, 
James  Phillips  and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

Dixon  Y.  Bessell. — •Alderman  Wilson  said,  "It  was 
a  very  clever  inveniion,  and  he  thought  Mr..  Dixon 
ought  at  least  to  have  seven  years'  protection  instead  of 
three"  a7id  fined  the  defendant  60/.,  and  10/.  costs,  for 
an  infrinqement  of  the  Registered  design. —  Oct.  1, 1850. 


THE  APPROACHING  COLD  WEATHER. 

THERMOMETERS  FOR  REGISTERING  THE 
EXTREMES  OF  HEAT  AND  COLD,  of  the  best  con- 
struction, il.  \s.  and  18s. ;  of  the  common  construction,  15s., 
12s.  6d.,  10s.,  73.  6d.  Nighc  Thermom-  ters  for  Registering  Cold 
only,  \\}s,,  7s.  6d.,  Ss,,  to  23  6d.  Thermometers  tor  Baths  or 
Bre'wing,  l'2s.  6d.,  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  to  ^s.  6d.  Hotbed  Thermometers 
to  4  feet  lon^,  25s.,  20s.,  17s.  6d.  Steam-pressure  Gauges.  21  as. 
and  21  2s.  Rain  Gauges,  from  It's.  Lactometers  for  showing 
the  Quality  of  Milk,  "wi  h  instructions  for  use,  15s.,  12s-  6d., 
10s.,  73.  6d,,  53.  Hydrometers  for  trjing  Sulphuric  Acid,  10s., 
Ts.  Sd.,  5s.  Barometers,  Microscopes,  Telescopes,  Drawing 
Instruments,  &c. 

Heney  Bakee,  Instrument  Maker  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
90,  Hatcon-garden,  London. 

CLARK'S  PATENT  ELONGATING  GALOSH.— 
The  Patent  Elongating  Gutca  Percha  Galoshes  wiii  be 
found  unrivalled  in  their  advantages  over  every  other  Galosh 
or  overshoe.  They  may  be  put  on  or  taken  off  without  touching 
vptThTlre"bafld3,  or  even  stooping  ;  and  they  hold  perfectly  tight 
on  the  foot  without  requiring  any  fastening.  They  are  lighter 
than  any  other  Galosh.  Toe  elasticity  of  the  waist  makes  them 
very  easy  in  wear.  They  are  not  liable  to  slip  oa  the  smoothcot 
flags  ;  even  in  frosty  weather  their  slipping  may  easi'y  be  pr&. 
vented  by  slightly  warming  the  heels  and  pressing  them  into 
sand  or  other  rough  material.  They  are  sufficiently  open  in 
the  uppers  not  to  confine  the  perspiration  of  the  foot;  and 
having  ijutta  Percha  Soles,  they  are  perfectly  waterproof,  and 
well  aiiapied  for  walking  over  wet  ground. 

C.  AND  J.  Ceabk,  Patentees,  Street,  near  Glastonbury, 
Wholesale  A-geut  lor  London:  A.  Hatmond.  1,  Regent-street, 
City-road  ;  and  to  be  had  retail  of  most  reapectat)le  Boot  and 
Shoemakers. 

FREEHOLD  LAND  TO  BE  SOLD,  nearly-  adjoiu- 
ingtheUxDridge-road,  a  short  distance  beyoni  Kensington- 
gardens,  and  extending  northward  to  the  Harrow-road.  The 
Gredt  Western  Railway  pasbes  through  part  of  the  pr^'perty, 
the  lernriims  being  distant  one  mile  from  it.  The  prot^erty 
comprises  166  Altc'',  now  held  by  a  tenant  from  year  to  year, 
and  i-.  under  cutiivaiion  as  a  Gr^ss  Farm,  having  a  good  House 
and  suitat'le  Oatbuildmgs,  but  is  admirably  adapted  tor  Build- 
ing Ground,  Nursery  Grounds,  or  Market  Gai  den-,  the  land  to 
che  siiuih  ot  part  uf  the  property  lying  between  it  and  tbe 
Lfx bridge- road  being  already  built  00,  and  a  jjood  road  made 
through  if.  There  is  goo  1  Brick  Earth  on  the  estafe.  To  be 
sold  in  one  lot,  or  in  set.arate  lots  of  not  le-s  than  10  acres,  at 
lOuOi.  an  acre.  If  bniaii  lo  s  are  taken  f_T  building  purposes, 
■  bey  must  be  laid  out  ou  a  plan  to  be  agreed  on  a-^  toruiids,  &c., 
acioss  ihe  encire  property,  so  as  not  to  iuterfere  with  the  sale 
of  ulber  parts. 

For  funher  particuHrs,  apply  to  Messrs.  Low4,  Solicitors, 
No.  2,  Tanficid.court,  Inner  Temple,  London, 


'l^HE  WIDOW  of  the  late  Rev.  GEUKGE  EDWARD 
-L  HOLLEST,  of  Frimley,  Surrey. 

Frimley,  BagshoU  November  26,  1850, 

An  earnest  appeal  to  public  beu-vole*-e  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted by  a  few  friends  and  neighbours  on  behalt  of  the  Widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  Geoboe  Bdwaed  Hollest,  who.  for  a  period  of 
IS  years,  in  an  exemplary  manner,  perfi-rmed  the  duiies  of  his 
Church  ;  and  was  distinguished  by  his  benevolence  and  charity 
in  the  wide  district  under  his  charge. 

The  act  of  atrocity  by  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hollest  was  sud- 
denly cut  off  rs  universally  known,  but  those  only  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  position  are  aware  that  he  never  had  the 
means  of  making  a  provision  for  his  Widow.  Under  such  cir- 
cumsrances,  it  is  hoped  that  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hollest  will 
■commend  itself  to  the  generous  consideration  of  those  who  are 
blessed  with  the  means  of  alleviating,  si  far  as  human  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  can  alleviate,  the  distress  of  a  family  so 
fearfully  bereft  of  its  natural  popporrer.  Tbe  income  of  Mrs. 
Hollest  does  not  exceed  40i  per  annum,  and  subscriptions  are 
earnestly  solicited  in  aid  of  these  inadequate  means. 

Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  following 
Baneees :— 


Messrs.   Herries,      Farqtihar, 
and  Co. 

—  Williams,       Deacon, 

and  Co. 

—  Barclay,  Trittou,  and 

Co. 

—  Coutts  and  Co. 


Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Co. 

Sir  3.    Scott.    Bart,   and   Co,, 

1,  Caveod!sh-square. 

Messrs.   Mangles        Brothers, 

Guildford. 

—        Stephens  and  Blandy, 

Readiug. 


Also,  by  the  following  members  of  the  Committee  :— 


R.  R.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Mitchett, 
Frimlev,  Basshot, 

J,  P.  Burrell,  Esq.,  Manor- 
house,  Frimley. 

Rev,  J.  H.  Clayton,  Farn- 
borough,  Bagshot. 

Rev.  John  Lawrell,  Cove,  Bsg- 
shot. 


Sir  Walter  Furquhar,  Bart, 
Farnborou^h  Place, 
Bai^shot. 

Thomas  Longman,  Esq.,  Fam- 
boraugh-hili,  Bagshot. 

Captain  Cbaries  Edward 
Mangles,  Poyle-park, 
Farnbam,  Surrey. 


The  Committee  have  tbe  satisfaction  to  state  that  Her  Majesty 
tbe  Qaeen,  the  I>uche!*B  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, have  sanctioned  their  esertions  by  very  liberal  doii^ 
tiotrs. 
A  List  of  Subscriptions  will  appear  in  a  future  Advertisement, 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  &  OTHERS, 
^pO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  LEASE  of  about  Six 
i-  Acres  of  MARKET  GARDES'  GROUND,  with  growing 
Or  ps  ;  a  good,  new,  and  Bubstanual  Brick  House  on  the 
grouna,  at  a  very  low  rent,  within  eight  miles  of  London,  in 
consequence  of  a  death  in  the  family, — F.ir  .articulars,  enquire 
of  T,  Habnaed,  9.  Great  Russell-street,  Covent-^ardeo.  London. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

TO  BE  LET,  and  entered  upon  at  Lady-Day  next, 
PRIDDT  HILL  FARM,  situate  on  the  range  of  the  Mendip 
Hills,  about  five  miles  from  the  City  of  Wells,  containing 
nearly  300  Acres  of  Arable  Land.  The  soil  is  loamy,  easily 
worked,  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  T^trnIPS  and 
GREEN  CROPS.  The  Buildings  are  extensive  an  -  good.  There 
are  10  Acres  of  GORSE  planted  on  the  Farm  ;  and  a  Machine, 
erected  by  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes,  to  prepare  it  for  use. 
The  rent  and  payments  are  only  about  12s.  an  Acre. — Apply 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Edwabds,  Land  Agent,   Hutton,   near  Wells, 

Somerset. _^^_^ 

APPETITE  AND  DIGESTION  IMPROVED. 
T  EA  AND  PERRINS'  WORCESTERSHIRE 
•L^  SaUCE  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  Steaks, 
Chops,  and  all  Roast  Meat  Gravies,  Fish.  Game.  Soup,  Curries, 
and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  properties  enables 
tbe  btumaoh  to  perfectly  digest  the  fooiJ. 

The  daily  use  of  this  aromatic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  tiia 
best  safeguard  to  health. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Pebbins,  6,  Vere-street, 
Oiford-screet,  London,  and  68,  Broad-street,  Worcester;  also 
by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Crosse  aod  Blackwell, 
and  other  Oilmen  and  Merchants,  Loudon  ;  and  generally  by 
the  principal  dealers  in  S3uce. 

N.B. — To  guard  against  imitations,  see  that  the  names  of 
"  Lea  and  Pebbins  "  are  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  tbe 
bottle. 


CAUTION. 

\[IGHT   LIGHTS.— PATENT  ALBERT   NIGHT 

-i-^  LIGHTS  (PatcHted  30th  January,  1S44),  CHILDS' 
NIGHT  LIGHTS  (Registered 20th  September,  ISi-S)  are  sold  by 
all  Grocers  and  Wax  Chandlers  throu:;hou:  the  country,  at  Gd. 
per  bos.  The  sale  of  the  above,  amouotiug  at  tbe  present  time 
to  many  tons  weekly,  shows  that  they  meet  with  tbe  approba-  ' 
tion  of  the  public  ;  any  description  of  them  is  therefore  uone- 
ceseary.  The  object  of  this  advertisement  is.  to  request  pur- 
chasers to  examine  ike  name  on  the  boxes,  so  as  to  insure  their 
getting  what  they  intend. 

Night  Lights  are  liable  not  to  last  the  time  that  they  profess 
(frequently  going  out  an  hour  or  two  afcer  lighting) ;  to  be 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  room  they  are  burnt  in  ;  to 
be  injured  by  keeping  any  length  of  time,  and  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant smell.  The  manufacturers  consider  that,  by  use  of 
materials  secured  to  them  by  several  patents,  and  by  long  ex- 
perience in  the  manufacture,  that  they  have  ■  overcome  these 
difficulties  ;  and  they  therefore  bej,  that  should  any  attempted 
substitutes  be  recommended,  they  may  be  ca.efuUy  compared 
as  to  all  the  above  particulars. 

N.B. — The  wine-glass-shaped  Lamp,  on  which  is  stamped 

"  Clarke's  Patent,"  is  that  recommended  for  che  Albert  Lights. 

pBic^'s  Patent  Candle  Company,  Belniont,  YanxhaU. 

\ji  iirCALFE'S  ALKALliNE  TUUTH-POWDER 
iV_L  -will  be  found  to  be  the  best  that  has  yet  been  produced; 
it  contains  no  acids,  nor  anything  that  can  injure  the  flneSt 
enamel;  it  thoroughly  removes  the  tartar  and  all  tmpniicies, 
produces  that  beautiful  white  appearance  so  much  to  be  desired, 
and  its  fragrant  perfume  tends  to  sweeten  and  purify  the 
breath.  M.  and  Co.,  from  the  many  years  tbey  have  been  cele- 
brated as  Tooth-Brush  Makers,  have  had  opportunities  (that 
occur  to  few)  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  those  powders 
that  have  been  brought  before  the  public.  They  have  now 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  receipt  from  which  the  above 
Powder  is  prepared,  and  confidently  recommend  its  universal 
adoption.  Wuolesale  and  retail  at  Metcalfe,  BingiiXT, 
and  Co. 'a,  Brush-Makers  to  H.R. H.  Prince  Albert,  23.  per  box. 
Caution,— The  genuine  Powderwill  have  the  Royal  Arms,  com- 
bined with  th..seof  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  ou  the  lid  of  the  box, 
and  the  signature  and  address  of  the  firm,  thus  :  "  Mbtcazfe, 
B  nqlet,  and  Co.,  130  b,  Oxford-streef.  L.mdon." 


•pourHACHE  FERMaNENL'LY  CUKtD  by  using 
1  BRANDE'S  ENaMEL  fr  filling  decaying  Teeth,  and 
rendering  them  sound  and  painless.  Price  Is.  Enough  fdt 
several  Tettn.  The  only  substance  approved  by  the  medical 
faculty,  as  being  unattended  with  pain  or  danger,  and  the  good 
effects  of  whicti  aru  permanent.  __ 

Sold  by  all  Cneml=ts  in  the  United  n.ingdom.  Twenty  really 
authorised  Testimonials  accompany  each  hot,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  use.  Sen-  frte  by  return  of  p.>st  by  J.WILLIS,  24,  EAST 
TE.MPLE  CHAMBERS,  WHI  rEFRI.\KS.  FLEliT-STREET, 
LONDON,  in  return  for  thirteen  peuuy  scamp-'. 

CAlItlON. — The  great  success  of  this  prepar-tion  has  in- 
duced numerous  unskilful  persons  to  produce  spjrious  imita- 
ttouH,  a<iu  to  copv  BRANDE'S  ENAMtL  adcertisemeuts.  It 
ii  needful,  tbereiore,  to  guard  against  sucu  impjsitions,  by 
seeing  that  the  name  of  Jobn  Willis  accompaaies  each  packet. 
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HOME    GROVp-N    SEEDS,    CARRIAGE    FREE. 
NEW  GARDEN  SEEDS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  have  now  hai-vested  and 
arranged  for  sa'e  all  thi;ir  new  GARDEN  SBED3,  and 
would  especially  recommend  the  under-mentioned  tor  early 
sowing 


BEA'NS.  Per  Quart— 5. 
Jnhoson'8  Wondertal  ...  0 
Marshah's  ProHbc  ...  0 

Earliest  LoDgDod  ...  0 

New  Royal  du-ter  ...  0 
Siou  House,  forcing  ...  1 
Newin^ton  Wonder,  do.     1 

CAULIFLOWER.    Per  oz. 

True  Wa'cheren 1    6 

Earlv  Lond  >n  Wiiite      ...  1     3 

CUCU.MBER.  Per  Packet. 
Sion  House  Improved  ...  1  0 
Berksbire  Cbaaipion      ...  1     0 

Victory  of  Bath 1     0 

Cutbill's  BUci  Spine    ...  0    6 

EARLY  POTATOES. 

Per  Peek. 


True  Ash-leaf  Kidney 
Soden's  Early  Oxfurd  ... 
True  Early  Ten-weeks  ... 
Sutton's  Early  Frame  ... 
Grigor's  Early  Round  ... 
Lawson*.-*  Early  Globe  ... 
Red  Ash-leaf  Kidney  ... 
And  se^'eral  others. 


-NEW  PEAS. 

Per  Quart— s.d. 
Sutton's  Early  Champion, 

the      forwardest     sort 

known     1    0 

Champion  of  England  ...  0  10 
Pairbeard's  Surprise     ...  0    9 

Auvergne 0     9 

"Warner's  Emperor        ...  0  lU 
Sutton's  Early  Goliali    ...  0  IX) 

Early  Warwick 0    6 

Burbridge's  Eclipse       ...  0    9 

Prince  Albert        0     8 

Isherwood  Railway        ...0    9 

Early- Kent  0     8 

Bishop's  New  Long-podded  1    0 

CARROT.  Peroz. 
Early  Horn,  selected  ...0  4 
James's  Early  Orange  ...  0    4 

LETTUCE. 
Sutton's      Superb       Cos, 

splendid    large    white 

heart,  requires  norying  1    0 

John  Sdtton  ano  Sons  have  also  a  fine  stock  of  all  other 
Garden  Seeds  of  superior  quality,  being  all  of  home  growth,  at 
equally  low  prices. 

*»*  Early  Orders  vnll  have  th^  preference  of  scai'ce 
articJes. 

N.B.  Parcels  of  not  less  than  10s.  val'ne  are  sent,  car- 
riage free,  to  any  Station  on  the  Great  Western,  South- 
Weste^ii.  4nd  South-Eastem  RaHways,  or  to  u%ij  office  in 
London  or  Bristol. 

Address — John  Sutton  and  Sons,  Beading,  Berks. 

NEW  DOUBLE  DAISIES. 

JOHN  SALTER  cau  at  this  time  furnish  all  the 
beautiful  new  varieties  of  FOREIGN  DAISIES,  noticid  in 
the  leading  article  of  the  Gardeners'  Ckrcniide  of  last  week,  and 
some-of  which  have  been  figured  in  the  "Flore  des  Serres  et 
des  Jardios  de  I'Europe."  Twenty-five  distinct  varieties.  20s. ; 
Twelve  ditto,  125.  Post-OfBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at 
Hammer=mith.  His  Seedling  and  other  naw  Cnrysanthtmuais, 
both  large  varieties  and  pompous,  are  now  in  bloom.  He  is 
proud  to  say  his  three  Seedlings,  '•  Queen  of  England,"  "Annie 
Saltfer,"  and  "Nancy  de  Lermei,"  are  univeraally  allowed  to 
be  the  fine-t  estant. 
Versailles  Nursery,  "WiUiam^ street,  Hammersmith  Turnpike. 


KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong 
Piaots  for  Ca-h,  at  25.  per  d.^z.,  or  10s.  per  hundred. 
The  Collection  of  CHBTtiANTnEMDMs,  comprising  all  ihe  Ja'est 
improvements,  are  in  bloom  ;  and  all  admirers  are  respectfully 
invited  to  view  the  same.— Address,  Rjbert  Whiblet,  Chester 
Nursery,  Kennington.  London. 


PI.MLICO  SLATE  WORKS.  —  Cisterns,  Filters, 
Milk  and  Salting  vessels.  Corn  and  Flour  Che&ts,  Sinks, 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  ilalting  and  other  Flooring,  Si^i^t- 
ing,  Refrigerators,  Garden  Edging,  flower  Boxes,  Pine  pi: 
Linings,  Hot-bed  Frames,  moveable  Cattle  Sbeds,  Coping, 
Drain  Stones  and  Traps,  S::ep3  and  Risers,  Balcony  Landicgs, 
Roofing  Slates,  ridge  roll  nod  tiap  ;  Waste  Slate  fjr  drams. 
Sun  Dials,  Fountaina,  and  all  descrip:ions  of  plain  Slate  Work 
in  Town,  or  direct  from  Mr.  Magnus's  Works  in  North  Wales. 
ENAMELLED  SLATE  Chimney-pieces,  Billiard  Tat.les, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  Mural  Tablets,  ifec,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble,  surpassing  the  choicest  marbles  in  beauty  and 
dtirabili'y,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  commonest  descrip. 
tions.  Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  Magnus, 
■39  and  40,  Unper  Belgrave-place,  London. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  races  of  plants  are 
affected  by  climate  is  one  so  eminently  horticultural 
that  it  can  hardly  be  too  much  illustrated  by  facts. 
Even  the  most  minute  fixed  deviations  become 
worthy  of  record  if  they  can  be  shown  to  be  perma- 
nent and  really  to  be  consequent  upon  the  action 
<tf  meteorological  phEenomena.  The  supply  of  this 
class  of  facts,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  so  scaiity 
that  no  theory  or  rational  speculation  can  be  safely 
founded  upon  them ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  are  in 
many  cases  apocrj'phal,  to  say  the  least.  We 
should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  find  the  intelligent 
readers  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  disposed  to 
discuss  this  matter,  either  at  length,  or  in  some  of 
its  more  limited  forms.  And  in  order  to  raise  the 
question,  we  venture  to  bring  under  their  notice 
the  following  case. 

Mr.  Henteey,  in  a  late  number  of  the  "  Botanical 
Gazette,"  in  the  course  of  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  species  of  plants,  has  the  following 
passage  :— "  It  is  stated  also  that  the  first  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Peaches  taken  to  Virginia,  produced  mere 
crabs,  but  by  degrees  were  converted  into  excellent 
kinds,  being  the  stock  from  which  those  now  com- 
monly grown  there  have  descended  ;  and,  what  is 
very  striking,  these  races  differ  from  the  races  grow- 
ing in  the  old  world,  which  furnished  the  original 
seeds,  vaiying  in  a  different  direction  under  the  dif- 
ferent climate."  The  point  to  which  we  would  just 
now  di-aw  attention,  is  that  in  italics.    Mr.  Hen- 


frey's  authority  for  this  statement  is  the  following 
passage  in  Chevreul's  ingenious  essay  on  "  Species." 
The  author's  words  are  these  : — "  In  North  Ame- 
rica, neither  Pear-trees,  nor  Apple-trees,  nor  Peach- 
trees,  exist  in  a  wild  state,  belonging  to  the  species 
of  our  own  continent.  The  Europeans,  in  settling 
there  about  three  centuries  since,  carried  thither  the 
seeds  of  these  trees  ;  but  instead  of  reproducing  our 
cultivated  variety,  thej/  yielded,  at  least  in  Virginia, 
in  the  first  generation,  trees  producing  nothing  but 
mid  fruit,  too  atestere  to  be  eaten  bj/  people  accus- 
tomed to  our  cultivated  fruits.  The  seeds  of  the 
American  fruits  of  this  first  generation,  pro- 
duced trees  whose  fruit  was  a  little  less  bad  than 
those  of  the  preceding  generation  ;  and  finallv,  from 
generation  to  generation,  there  was  a  perceptible  im- 
provement, but  stUl  of  such  a  nature  that  the  fruits 
last  produced  are  still  inferior  to  our  own  ;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  those  which  have  improved  the 
most  from  seed  differ  from  the  fruits  of  Europe  in 
taste  and  perfume.  These  facts,  which  M.  Poiteau 
collected  in  Virginia  five-and-forty  years  ago,  prove 
the  modifications  produced  by  a  succession  of  genera- 
tions of  plants,  the  issue  of  a  single  seed,  and  at  the 
same  time  justify  my  definition  of  a  species.  And 
if  it  is  said  that  the  seeds  of  the  first  fruit  trees  sent 
to  Virginia  could  not  have  belonged  to  varieties  pos- 
sessing qualities  of  the  same  excellence  as  the 
varieties  now  cultivated,  nevertheless  the  fact  would 
remain  that  fruits  gathered  in  Virginia  were  abso- 
lutely different  from  those  which  their  ancestors  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  in  Europe." 

The  question  then  which  we  should  like  to  raise 
is,  whether  we  have  any  certain  emdence  that  the 
seeds  of  cultivated  fruit  trees  of  high  quality  revert 
immediately  to  the  state  of  wildings,  upon  being 
raised  i?i  a  distant  colony.  Other  important  ques- 
tions are  involved  in  jM.  CHEVBEtiL's  argument,  but 
it  wiU  be  most  convenient  to  limit  the  inquiry  for 
the  present  to  the  simple  point  above  described. 
And  we  should  be  thankful  to  any  correspondent 
who  has  personal  knowledge  of  what  happens  in  this 
respect,  or  who  has  information,  not  personal,  on 
which  he  can  rely,  if  he  will  communicate  it  to  us 
for  publication.  If  the  statement  adopted  by 
M.  Chevreul  is  true,  then  we  must  have  the  same 
instantaneous  deterioration  of  cultivated  fruits  when 
the  seeds  are  sown  Ln  our  colonies  at  the  present 
day,  as  is  said  to  have  happened  three  centuries 
ago.     Is  this  so  %  can  it  be  so  ? 


In  a  recent  number  of  Dickens's  Houeeh-oldWords, 
is  an  admirable  account  of  the  manner  in  which  one 
of  the  working  clergy  surmounted  difficulties,  at 
which  most  men  would  have  been  appalled.  In 
a  parish,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty,  he  succeeded 
in  building  churches,  founding  and  supporting 
schools,  and  introducing  reformations  of  all  kinds. 
The  secret  of  his  success  was  contained  in  three 
small  words.  "  I'll  try,"  was  the  spell  with  which 
he  worked  his  wonders.  No  difficulty  deterred  him 
from  trying;  with  a  resolute  mind,  good  sense  and 
patience,  he  found  that  aU  human  obstacles  were 
capable  of  being  removed  from  his  path.  He  com- 
menced his  labours  in  the  midst  of  want,  miser)', 
and  ignorance  ;  he  ended  in  a  scene  of  ease,  com- 
fort, and  inteUigenee.  , 

Gardening  presents,  in  another  way,  abundant 
illustrations  of  the  same  truth.  Look  where  we 
will,  the  potency  of  "  I'll  try,"  is  manifest  ;  it  is 
the  open  sesame  of  horticulture.  To  take  some 
recent  cases,  let  us  first  look  at  Orchideous  epiphytes. 
It  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  they  were 
regarded  as  uncultivable ;  a  friend  of  ours  deter- 
mined to  try,  and  we  have  already  arrived  at  pro- 
posals to  grow  them  for  the  million.  Then  we  were 
assured  that  Cape  -Heaths  could  not  become  every- 
day objects  of  greenhouse  decoration.  The  country 
gardeners  were  of  opinion  that  the  attempt  was 
hopeless  ;  there  was  a  secret  in  it ;  it  was  very  well 
for  Lee  and  Kennedy  ;  they  knew  how  ;  but  in  the 
country,  Heaths  would  not  grow ;  at  last  they  tried 
in  earnest,  and  the  difficulty  is  forgotten.  Roses  in 
pots  were  pronounced  unattainable  ;  and  wretched 
enough  were  the  earliest  examples  ;  but  men  tried 
and  tried  again,  until  they  have  become  the  glory 
of  the  summer.  Just  now  we  are  informed  that 
Pansies  can't  be  grown  and  shown  in  pots  ;  if  the 
growers  try,  and  use  a  little  common  sense,  they 
will  succeed  in  this  as  in  other  things. 

A  more  important  matter  than  nursing  a  Pansy 
in  a  flower-pot  is  the  cultivation  of  "American 
plants  ;"  and  here  again  the  virtues  of  "  I'll  try  " 
become  apparent.  We  are  aware  that  people  are  to 
be  found  in  all  directions  who  assert,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
PHERSON  declares*,  that  they  have  tried  them;  that 
all  in  their  part  of  the  country  have  tried  them,  and 
that  every  one  has  been  disappointed ;  they  will  not 
do  with  them."     But  when  we  look  a  little  into  the 

*  Watebee's  System  of  Growinj;  the  Khododeudron,  Aza- 
lea. Kalmia,  itc.,  bj  W.  B.  MAOPHERiON.  Umo.  Simpei."; 
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manner  in  which  the  trial  has  been  made,  we  find 
that  it  consisted  in  buying  a  lot  of  plants,  and 
putting  them  into  places  wholly  foreign  to  their 
nature  and  habits.  This  is  well  pointed  out  by  the 
writer  whose  little  book  we  have  just  quoted,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract,  with  a  few 
verbal  alterations. 

"  That  they  must  have  bog  and  be  planted  in  the 
shade,  has  always  been  the  prevailing  opinion  ;  con- 
sequently, some  cold  comer  is  frequently  selected, 
the  soil  taken  out,  perhaps  to  an  unnecessary  depth, 
and  the  bed  filled  with  rich  peat,  in  which  the 
plants  are  placed.  Here  they  grow  luxuriantly ; 
but  soon,  in  their  dark  and  shady  situations  lose 
their  blooming  properties,  the  branches  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees  form  a  canopy  over-head,  and  the 
pernicious  drip  from  their  leaves  renders  them 
sickly,  dirty,  and  meagre  ;  while,  perhaps,  some  of 
their  rougher  neighbours,  Portugal  or  common 
Laurels,  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  smother  their 
more  slow-growing  companions.  In  this  case  they 
are  soon  forgotten,  and  the  American  ground  is  only 
known  by  name  ;  it  becomes  a  receptacle  of  the 
sweepings  of  walks,  and  a  harbour  for  refuse  ;  the 
gardener  takes  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  his 
master  quietly  remarks,  when  he  sees  the  American 
plants  flourishing  elsewhere,  that  he  has  tried  them 
and  they  would  not  do.  If  not  planted  in  such  a 
situation  as  the  one  just  named,  they  are  perhaps 
within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  some  well-established 
Limes,  or,  what  is  worse,  of  that  robber  the  Elm, 
whose  depredations  the  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural world  is  well  acquainted  with.  These  roots 
soon  turn  towards  the  well-filled  granary,  and 
fasten  on  the  rich  and  far-fetched  soil.  To  hungry 
invaders,  like  these,  the  beautiful  strangers  can  offer 
no  resistance.  Although  able  to  stand  the  scorching 
heat  of  a  meridian  sun  —  to  'flower  almost  on  the 
rnargin  of  perpetual  snow — to  flourish  luxuriantly 
in  the  wild  glen,  or  to  brave  the  tempest  on  the 
mountain-top  ;  yet  here,  under  the  verj'  eye  of  man, 
they  perish .  No  horticultural  physician  is  con- 
sulted as  to  their  disease  ;  they  are  left  to  their 
fate  ;  the  roots  of  their  powerful  foes  form  a  net 
round  the  balls  of  earth  they  brought  with  them 
from  the  nursery,  and  suck  away  the  little  nourish- 
ment remaining  there.  In  other  cases  a  good  situa- 
tion is  selected,  far  removed  from  overtopping 
boughs  or  underground  invaders  ;  clumps  are  formed 
on  a  lawn,  and  the  centre  of  the  beds  rises  consider- 
ably above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  turf,  to  give 
what  is  generally  ienned  effect  to  the  plants. 
Here  it  is  expected  they  must  thrive,  and  for 
a  time  all  goes  on  well,  till  the  ground  becomes 
hard,  and  the  fibres  of  the  plants  have  filled 
the  soil  with  their  hair-Kke  roots.  Probably  they 
have  bloomed  finely,  and  now  make  an  eifort  to 
grow,  and  provide  wood  and  flower-buds  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  ;  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
a  large  supply  of  moisture  at  their  roots.  But  how 
is  this  to  be  obtained  ?  The  months  of  June  and 
July  are  very  frequently  o'ry,  and  when  rain  falls  it 
is  in  torrents  ;  this  cannot  benefit  plants  placed  on 
convex  beds,  off  which  the  water  runs,  and  stands 
round  the  margin  in  a  puddle  :  the  consequence  is 
soon  seen  by  the  sickly  state  of  their  drooping  leaves. 
The  passing  shower  has  merely  refreshed  ihe  roots 
at  the  surface,  and,  like  the  cup  of  Tantalus, 
heightened  their  affliction.  They  may  lift  their 
sapless  foliage  for  a  short  time  ;  but  a  few  noontide 
suns  prove  it  to  be  only  the  last  effort  of  expiring 
nature.  Their  withered  leaves  rattle  in  the  wind 
like  the  parchment  label  that  spake  their  rank  and 
character,  when  brought  from  the  nursery,  and  in 
this  state  they  are  shown,  in  order  to  silence  and 
convince  unbelievers  that  they  have  been  tried  and 
will  not  do.'' 

We  need  not  say  that  this  sort  of  trying  must 
cany  failure  along  with  it.  In  trying,  as  in  most 
things,  common  sense  will  be  found  a  companion, 
without  which  no  progress  can  be  made.  There  is 
no  common  sense  in  the  trials  which  Jlr.  Macpherson 
so  truly  describes.  What  are  called  American 
plants  are  all  alike  in  this  respect,  that  they  have 
extremely  fine  hair-like  roots,  containing  in  them- 
selves no  reservoir  of  moisture,  and  therefore  requir- 
ing to  be  continually  surrounded  by  dampness.  In 
the  presence  of  dryness  the  roots  immediately 
wither,  and  never  revive.  Dampness  seems  indeed 
to  be  more  important  to  them  than  soil ;  for  we  find 
them  growing  on  the  branches  of  trees,  like  epiphytes, 
in  climates  where  the  air  is  unceasingly  charged 
with  moisture. 

What  the  gardener  has  to  do,  then,  in  providing 
for  his  American  plants  is,  to  keep  them  below  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  ground,  so  that  what  rain 
falls  may  be  retained  in  it ;  and  to  give  them  a  kind 
of  soil  which  offers  little  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
hair-like  roots.  In  this  lies,  as  we  have  stated  on 
many  former  occasions,  the  wSole  art  of  growing 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  simOar  plants,  in  the 
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greatest  perfection.  A  man  who  tries  to  preserve 
his  soil  damp,  and  to  pro\ide  a  light  porous  soil, 
mnst  be  an  uncommonly  dull  fellow  if  he  cannot 
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The  Woking  and  Bagshot  American  plants  are 
the  world's  wonder.  The  marvellous  exhibitions 
made  by  Mr.  Hosea.  Watereb  and  the  Bagshot 
growers  have  excited  much  curiosity  as  to  the  where 
and  how  such  results  are  attained.  The  place  where 
Mr.  Hosea  Waterer,  the  greatest  of  these  cultivators, 
grows  his  plants  is  described  with  accuracy  by  Mr. 
Macpherson  as  being  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  bleak, 
barren  common,  without  shelter  or  shade,  exposed 
to  the  burning  heat  of  summer,  and  open  to  the 
rude  blasts  of  winter,  and  suffering  both  from  early 
frosts  in  autumn  and  late  ones  in  spring._  Even  at 
Midsummer  the  young  shoot  is  not  safe  in  this  un- 
genial  climate.  Yet,  in  such  a  situation  as  this,  the 
finest  American  plants  in  Europe  are  grown  for  sale. 
Rhododendron  Irecs  half  a  century  old,  Kalmias  two 
yards  through,  florid  Andromedas  {A.  florihimda) 
scarcely  inferior  in  size,  with  gorgeous  Azaleas,  and 
endless  throngs  of  Heaths  and  Arbutes,  cover  acres 
of  this  Woking  waste.  The  whole  secret  of  its  ex- 
cellence consists  in  the  soil  being  soft  and  never 
getting  dry  enough  to  affect  the  delicate  roots.  Con- 
stant subsoil  moisture,  in  spite  of  4  feet  drainage, 
secures  the  hardy  American  plants  against  every- 
thing they  have  to  fear.  As  for  cold,  it  is  their 
weakest  enemy. 

That  the  precise  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow  is  immaterial  has  been  admitted  by  all  the 
best  growers.  This  was  particularly  insisted  upon 
by  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble  in  a  pamphlet  to 
which  we  drew  attention  some  time  since.  Mr. 
Macpherson  takes  the  same  view. 

"  The  preparation  of  the  ground,  he  observes,  is 
very  simple  ;  in  most  cases  15  to  IS  inches  of  soil  is 
sufficient,  and  this  may  consist  of  leaf  mould,  maiden 
loam,  sandi/  grit,  rotten  turf,  or  any  other  light 
earth  that  will  allow  the  water  to  enter  and  pass 
freely  to  the  sponge-like  roots,  which  it  will  readily 
do  if  the  surfaces  of  the  beds  are  laid  flat.  Atten- 
tion should  also  be  paid  to  plant  them  so  close  that 
in  two  or  three  years  the  branches  may  overspread 
the  ground  in  which  they  grow,  as  they  flourish 
better  when  the  branches  shade  their  roots  ;  and  the 
flowers  produce  a  finer  effect  when  they  mingle 
their  different  colours  and  shades  together.  The 
margins  of  the  beds  should  be  well  planted  with 
hardy  Heaths,  Ledums,  Vacciniums,  and  other  dwarf- 
growing  plants.  Lilium  superbum,  lanceolatum 
punctatum,  and  others  of  that  tribe,  will  look  well 
in  masses  between  the  plants,  and  will  not  require 
removal.  For  ornamental  pieces  of  water,  or  plant- 
ing on  the  margins  of  streams,  no  plant  is  so  well 
adapted  as  the  Rhododendron.  Floating  islands  can 
readily  be  formed  of  refuse  timber  made  into  rafts,  on 
which  brushwood  or  wattle-hurdles  should  be  laid, 
covered  with  rushes  or  flags  ;  the  plants  being  placed 
on  this,  to  be  filled  round  the  balls  with  leaf-mould 
is  all  they  require  ;  they  can  then  be  drifted  to  any 
part  of  the  lake,  and  will  there  grow  luxuriantly, 
and  soon  become  a  cover  for  water-fowl  and  game." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  these  are  the  state- 
ments of  men  of  long  practice,  and  admit  of  no 
question.  Some  views  of  the  same  kind  were  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  FoRsrTH,  a  very  experienced  gar- 
dener, in  our  columns  a  short  time  since  (p.  436). 
And  we  would  particularly  refer  the  reader  to  the 
suggestions  there  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
proper  soil  can  be  most  inexpensively  made.  For 
the  season  is  at  hand  when  materials  can  be  best 
collected  for  preparing  such  artificial  mixtures  in 
readiness  for  planting  in  the  approaching  spring. 


were  like  the  pages  of  a  living  book."  I  own  that  till  I 
had  seen  the  Belfast  Garden,  I  had  not  much  faith  in 
the  utility  of  Botanic  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the 
borders  containing  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and 
annuals,  there  is  a  large  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  also  a  very  complete  collection  of  hardy 
Ferns  and  aquatic  plants,  admirably  well  arranged. 
The  walks  and  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  the 
whole  kept  in  excellent  order,  doing  the  highest  credit 
to  ilr.  B'erguson,  the  curator.  There  are  some  good 
stoves  and  greenhouses,  and  also  a  very  tolerable  col- 
lection of  Orchidaceous  plants  and  Ferns,  and  particu. 
larly  some  good  specimens  of  Cattle^a,  and  Odonto- 
glossum  grande,  &c.,  in  flower.  But  both  here,  at 
Glasgow,  and  at  Dublin,  there  are  but  few  of  the  rarer 
eastern  Orchidaceous  plants  cultivated .  Although  too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  beauty  and  arrangement  of 
these  gardens,  still  the  same  error  has  been  occasionally 
committed  here  as  was  noticed  with  respect  to  the  Derby 
Arboretum  ;  the  specimens  of  rare  trees  have  been 
planted  too  close  together,  and  there  is  the  want  of  a 
"  prophetic  eye  "  in  the  planter.  Mr.  Ferguson  said 
this  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  remedied,  and  the 
appearance  of  nakedness  obviated  by  planting  two 
specimens  at  the  same  time,  and  as  they  grow  removing 
one  of  them.  I  forgot  to  observe  whether  he  prac- 
tised what  he  preached.  The  admission  is  open  to 
strangers,  and  to  subscribers  and  their  famihes, 
on  a  small  payment,  as  this  is  the  only  means  of 
keeping  up  the  garden.  The  grounds  adjoin  those 
of  tbe  beautiful  building  of  the  new  Queen's  College, 
and  it  is  probable  they  will  be  joined  to  them  ;  and  1 
should  hope  the  students  of  the  college  will  obtain  the 
advantage  of  the  gardens  for  study,  as  at  Dublin  ;  the 
college,  however,  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
gardens  by  some  small  endowment, 

Dublin  College  Garden,  though  neither  so  extensive 
nor  so  well  known  as  the  gardens  of  Glasnevin,  yet  is 
admirably  kept,  with  many  very  interesting  plants,  and 
the  Orchidaceous  plants  well  grown  :  the  collection  is 
not  large,  but  there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  good 
kinds,  and  it  is  particularly  rich  in  tropical  Ferns. 
No  person  should  omit  seeing  this  garden  :  Mr.  Bain, 
in  the  absence  of  the  curator,  Jlr.  M'Kay  (whose 
"  Flora  of  Ireland  "  is  well  known),  is  very  attentive  to 
strangers  ;  and  I  believe  the  admission  is  to  all  appli. 
cants,  but  I  omitted  to  inquire.  In  the  stove  is  the 
great  plant  of  the  Dragon-tree  which  lately  flowered, 
and  an  account  of  which  has  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  ; 
and  there  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Skrew  Pine. 
Lectures  are]delivered  at  the  Garden.  Dodman.j 


GARDENS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.— No.  IV. 

Glasgow — Here  there  is  a  botanic  garden  main- 
tained by  the  town,  but  it  is  too  much  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  smoke  to  flourish  ;  and,  I  take  it,  the 
climate  is  not  very  favourable  to  vegetation,  and  the 
Glasgowiana  are  probably  too  much  occupied  with  their 
commercial  affairs  to  take  much  interest  in  the  garden. 
The  houses  are  large,  old,  and  rambling,  and  the 
collection  not  very  interesting  ;  there  was  a  large  col- 
lection of  Orchidaceous  plants,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  kind  and  attentive  than  Mr.  Murray,  the  curator. 
The  plants  were  not  in  very  good  condition  ;  the  naming 
of  several  appeared  doubtful,  and  the  garden  is  kept  up 
by  the  &d.  entrance  fee,  and  a  sale  of  cut  flowers.  I 
believe  it  is  not  used  by  students  or  for  lecturers. 

Crossing  over  to  Belfast,  nothing  ctuld  be  more  strik- 
ing  than  the  contrast.  The  Botanic  Garden  there  is  in 
excellent  order  ;  the  out-door  plants  arranged  system- 
atically, principally  in  long  narrow  borders,  containing 
a  single  row  of  plants,  with  a  neat  Grass  path  betwixt 
each,  the  names  conspicuously  marked  against  each 
plant,  and  so  arranged  that  as  you  go  down  the  rows, 
the  names  of  plants  on  the  left-tiand  face  you,  and  as 
yoii  return  the  names  of  the  plants  on  the  right  are 
facing.  Lord  Clarendon,  when  he  lately  visited  these 
gardens,  truly  wd  elegantly  observed—"  these  borders 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  MEMOIR  ON  THE  STRUa 
TURE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  SUGAR- 
CANE. 

Bt  If.  Pavev,  "  CoMPTES  EESDns,"  Mat,  181». 
AccoRuiNG  to  M.  Payen,  sugar  exists  in  a  crystallised 
state,  resembling  sugar-candy,  in  all  the  thin-sided 
cylindrical  cells  which  surround  the  woody  bundles  and 
vessels  of  the  Sugar-cane,  from  the  axis  of  the  stem  to 
the  second  row  of  the  most  woody  fibres. 

'•  These  cells  in  the  ripe  Sugar-canes  become  yellow 
when  washed  in  pure  water  and  placed  in  contact  with 
iodine,  and  the  colour  is  heightened  by  the  application 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  disunites  the  cellulose. 

"  When,  however,  the  azotised  matter  in  the  small 
thin-sided  vessels,  and  also  the  azotised  and  woody  sub- 
stances in  the  cells  containing  sugar  are  removed  by 
caustic  soda,  several  curious  phenomena  are  produced 
under  the  double  reaction  of  the  acid  and  iodine  ;  the 
small  pitted  vessels  whilst  disuniting  become  tinged 
with  a  light  blue.  • 

"  The  interior  of  the  sugar  cells,  the  part  last  formed, 
swells  rapidly,  and  passes  to  the  state  in  which  particles 
of  disunited  cellulose  are  found  in  hyorated  starch. 
This  part  then,  of  course,  is  coloured  deep  blue.  The 
azotised  corpuscles  adhering  to  this  inner  layer  sepa- 
rate from  it,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
orange  colour  of  the  light  granular  outline  which  they 
form  parallel  to  the  inner  swollen  sides  of  the  cell. 

"  The  outer  membranes,  those  first  formed,  being  more 
compact,  are  not  so  much  disaggregated  ;  they  swell, 
however,  form  sinuous  folds,  and  separate  at  places 
from  the  neighbouring  cells,  but  still  retain  the  orange- 
yellow  colour  they  acquired  tmder  the  influence  of  the 
double  chemical  action. 

"  If  a  thin  slice  of  the  Sugar-cane,  after  being  washed 
in  pure  water,  is  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  or  potash,  all  those  parts  of  the  tissues  which  con- 
tain woody  matter  turn  yellow,  whilst  the  little  pitted 
vessels  and  the  cuticle  become  semi-transparent  and 
colourless.  This  shows  that  the  latter  parts  contain  no 
woody  matter  at  all. 

]  "  The  yellow  colour  thus  produced  by  the  alkaline 
reaction  disappears  altogether  if  the  parts  so  coloured 
be  washed  with  pure  water  and  are  then  placed  in  con- 
tact with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  This  acid  renders 
the  field  of  the  microsope  very  brilliant. 

"  If  the  action  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  on  a  thin 
slice  of  the  cane  be  heightened  by  evaporating  the 
alkaline  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  slice  be  then 
washed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  woody  bundles  have 
been  completely  separated  the  one  from  the  other  ;  the 
same  thing  happens  to  the  little  pitted  vessels,  which 
do  not  occupy  the  space  they  did  previous  to  the  expe- 
riment. Ail  the  other  parts  of  the  tissue  when  sepa- 
rating under  the  action  of  iodine  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  are  coloured  indigo  blue,  whence  it 
appears  that  they  consist  of  pure  cellulose. 
"  yhe  cellulose  gf  the  tissues  of  younger  and  Jf  S3  ripe 


canes  can  be  purified  much  more  quickly  and  by  much 
weaker  reagents.  Indeed  if  a  thin  shoe  of  the  middle 
of  the  stem  of  a  green  Sugar-cane,  only  one-third  grown, 
be  taken  and  treated  with — I,  pure  water  ;  2,  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  water  and  alcohol ;  and  3,  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  the  epidermis  and  the  cellular 
tissue  lying  next  under  it  become  coloured  with  deep- 
orange  ;  the  woody  fibres  become  separated,  and  to- 
gether with  the  large  pitted  vessels  (of  which  there  are 
two  in  every  woody  bundle)  take  and  keep  an  orange- 
yellow  colour  ;  the  small  pitted  vessels  ttirn  greenish 
blue  and  separate  quickly  ;  whilst  the  sugar  cells  pass 
from  yellow  to  green,  and  then  indigo  violet,  sweUiag 
and  separating  little  by  Uttle. 

"  A  portion  of  the  lower  white  part,  which  was  com- 
pletely enveloped  by  the  sheathing  leaves  of  a  young 
Sugar-cane,  and  the  woody  tissue  of  which  was  still 
tender,  was  subjected  to  the  same  reagents.  Iodine 
dissolved  in  water  coloured  the  whole  of  its  tissues, 
except  the  small  pitted  vessels,  yellow  ;  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  produced  a  most  curious  and 
pretty  effect ;  the  outer  hairs,  yellow  on  their  external 
cuticle  and  their  internal  granular  membrane,  became 
violet  in  the  thickness  of  their  swollen  sides  ;  the  cuticle 
and  epidermis  of  the  stem  acquired  a  deep  orange  tint, 
the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  was  tinged  blue  in  the 
thickness  of  all  its  cells,  and  the  same  tint  was  visib'e 
in  the  small  pitted  vessels,  so  that  there  was  a  blue 
cjlindrical  bundle  surrounded  by  orange-yellow  tisstse, 
thus  ;  1st,  there  were  the  large  pitted  vessels  with  the 
14  or  18  tubes  adhering  to  each  of  them  ;  then  came 
the  fusiform  tissue  over-lying  them ;  and  3dly,  the 
slightly  woody  fibres.  In  the  middle  of  the  yellow  sides 
of  the  latter  could  be  seen  the  inner  layer  of  recently 
formed  cellulose  detaching  itself  in  an  irregular  swollen 
blueish  ring. 

"  The  cells  of  tissue  still  younger  than  the  last  had 
all  of  them  a  roundish  or  elliptical  nucleus  of  deUcate 
azotised  tissue,  the  diameter  of  which  was  about  one- 
tenth  of  that  of  the  cell ;  a  quantity  of  granules  of 
azotised  matter  adhered  to  the  inner  surface  of  all  the 
cell  walls.  Numerous  but  excessively  small  grains  of 
starch  were  visible  ;  successive  additions  of  iodine  and- 
sulphuric  acid  stained  the  epidermis  ;  the  woody 
bundles  and  all  the  azotised  bodies  permanently  deej> 
jellow  ;  all  the  tubes,  vessels,  and  cells  swelled,  became- 
dark  violet- coloured,  and  separated  from  each  other  ;  the 
dissolution  soon  becoming  more  complete,  the  blue  sides- 
disappeared,  bringing  into  view  the  isolated  brownish- 
yellow  epidermis  and  all  the  orange-yellow  azotised 
corpuscles  which  adhered  to  the  interior  of  the  de* 
stroyed  cellular  membranes. 

"  Thin  slices  of  a  lateral  bud  whose  leaves  were  only 
about  an  inch  in  length,  when  treated  in  a  similar  way,ex- 
hibited  a  bright  orange-yellow  colour  in  the  epidermis 
of  the  leaves  and  the  axis,  whUst  all  the  rest  of  the 
tissues  rapidly  became  violet-coloured  whilst  being  de- 
composed. 

"  Lastly,  all  the  stems  and  leaves  of  newly-formed 
shoots  contain  a  great  quantity  of  starch  granules. 
Starch  occurs  in  the  stems  principally,  in  the  tissues 
Ijing  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  in  the 
cellular  tissue  containing  sugar  situate  all  round  the 
vascular  bundles.  The  leaves  also  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  starchy  substances  situate  in  the  firm  ceflolar 
tissue  surrounding  the  vessels  of  the  nervures,  and  ex- 
tending from  one  face  of  the  leaf  to  the  other. 

"  It  has  been  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis  that 
a  green  cane  contains  half  as  much  sugar,  30  per  cent» 
less  tissue,  and  three  times  as  much  organic  substances- 
and  salts  as  a  ripe  one.  Similar  differences  would  no 
doubt  explain  the  impossibility  of  extracting  cane  sugar 
with  any  profit  in  countries  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  coldness  of  their  cUmates,  the  cane  cannot  become 
sufficiently  ripe  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  organic  matters 
and  salts  present  great  obstacles  to  the  crystaUisation  oF 
sugar. 

'■  The  nodes  of  a  Sugar-cane  are  composed  of  a  com- 
pact tissue  consisting  principally  of  thick-sided  woody 
fibres,  in  which  the  cavities  of  the  cells  are,  in  coir- 
sequence  of  their  thick  sides,  small,  and  where,  besides, 
the  cells  containing  sugar  are  much  smaller  and  less 
numerous  than  elsewhere.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
then,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  nodes  themselves 
is  only  about  half  that  foimd  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
stem. 

"  Another  fact,  at  first  sight  remarkable,  but  which 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  strnclore  of  the 
nodes,  is  that  they  contain  as  much  water  as  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  stem  put  together.  This  is  because 
the  larger  quantity  of  cellulose  and  woody  incmsting- 
matter  ia  some  parts  is  compensated  by  the  smaller 
quantity  of  sugar  in  other  parts  of  the  nodes. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PINGUICULA 
ORCHIOIDES. 

Bt   C.  D.  BoUCHE,   INEPECTOE  OF  THE  RoTAL  BOTA^^C  GAiDEH 

OF  Beeli.v. 

The  cnltivation  of  hog  plants  is  always  attended  witlj 
more  or  less  of  difiiculty,  as  is  that  of  the  Pinguicnla 
orchioides,  an  elegant  little  plant,  whose  rather  fleshy 
leaves  are  spread  on  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  a  rosette, 
from  the  centre  of  which  spring,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  several  stalks  of  from  4  to  6  inches  in  height, 
bearing  single  violet-coloured  highly  ornamental  flowers. 
It  ia  a  native  of  the  swamps  of  the  southern  states  of 
North  America. 

The  soil  on  which  this  plant  thrives  the  best  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  Moss,  mixed  only  with  a  little  of 
some  k'nd  of  light  earth,  rich  in  humus,  peat  eaith  being 
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the  best ;  and  in  order  that  the  somewhat  slimy  foliage 
may  not  be  soiled  by  sand,  or  other  extraneous  particles, 
I  cover  the  pot  with  livuag  Moss  (Hypnum).  As  the 
roots  do  not  extend  far,  fiat  4-inch  pots  are  large  enough ; 
bat  I  put  these  within  other  flat  pots,  8  to  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  I  completely  fill  the  interral  with  living 
Moss.  I  pat  an  8  or  9-inch  bell-glass  over  the  whole, 
and  I  place  underneath  it  a  pan,  kept  full  of  water,  in 
order  that  the  pot  may  constantly  imbibe  moisture,  so 
as  to  become  saturated.  For  the  summer,  the  plants 
are  best  placed  in  a  pit  ia  the  shade,  without  bottom- 
heat,  with  the  lights  open  night  and  day.  In  the  win- 
ter they  should  have  a  light  situation,  close  to  the  glass, 
in  a  greenhouse  of  about  8"  of  temperature. 

In  order  that  the  water  may  not  become  putrescent 
and  injurious  to  the  plant,  the  Moss  between  the  pots 
should  be  well  purified  about  once  a  week,  by  copious 
aspersions  of  clean  water  allowed  to  run  through,  and 
off  at  the  bottom. 

Treated  in  the  above  manner,  some  specimens  of  this 
charming  plant  attained,  this  summer,  a  diameter  of  6 
inches,  and  flowered  abundantly. 

During  the  winter  the  larger  leaves  die  off,  whilst 
smaller  ones  are  formed,  closely  folded  over  each  other, 
into  a  bud  of  1  inch,  or  1 5  in  diameter. 

The  plant  ia  increased  by  division,  as  it  usually  sepa- 
rates naturally,  after  flowering,  into  several.  The  best 
time  for  planting  is  in  March,  before  the  larger  summer 
leaves  are  developed. 


INOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.— No.  XIII. 

Chinese  Nuesebt  Gardens  at  Shanghae. — In  my 
last  letter  |I  gave  you  some  account  of  the  Eoglish 
gardens  at  Shanghae,  and  shall  now  describe  some  of  tbe 
Chinese  nursery  gardens  of  that  place.  At  Shanghae, 
although  a  place  of  great  trade,  few  rich  men  reside ;  and 
consequently  there  are  none  of  those  pretty  mandarin's 
gardens  which  are  met  with  in  towns  like  Ningpo.  But 
its  nurseries  are  places  of  great  interest.  About  two 
miles  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city  there  is  one 
which  is  now  well  known  to  foreign  residents  as  the 
"  South  Garden."  It  was  one  of  those  in  which  I  found 
many  new  plants  on  my  first  visit  to  China.  When  I 
reached  Shanghae  this  time,  I  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  paying  a  visit  to  the  garden,  and  my  old  friends  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

"  Ah,  you  have  come  back  ;"  "  Are  you  well  ?"  «  How 
did  the  plants  get  home  !"  '•  Were  they  much  admired 
in  England  !"  were  the  questions  which  were  rapidly 
put  to  me  by  the  old  nurseryman  and  his  sons  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  brought  a  chair,  and  asked  me  to  sit 
down  under  the  awning  of  the  cottage.  1  told  them 
that  most  of  the  plants  had  arrived  safely  in  England, 
that  they  had  been  greatly  admired,  and  that  the  beau- 
tiful Weigela  had  even  attracted  the  notice  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  All  these  statements,  more  particu- 
larly the  last,  seemed  to  give  them  great  pleasure  ;  and 
they  doubtless  fancied  the  Weigela  of  more  value  ever 
afterwards. 

This  little  garden  covers  about  an  acre  of  land,  and 
is  surrounded,  like  many  of  these  places,  by  a  ditch, 
■which  is  connected  with  canals  through  which  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows  twice  a  day.  On  entering  the  gate,  the 
first  object  which  one  notices  is  the  gardener's  house. 
It  is  a  rude  bnildmg  of  one  story,  and  contains  the  old 
couple,  two  sons  vrith  wives,  and  a  large  number  of 
young  children.  The  Chinese  in  the  country  live  always 
in  little  colonies  of  this  description.  When  a  son 
marries,  the  wife  is  brought  home,  and  a  portion  of  the 
building  is  set  apart  for  their  use.  Here  they  live 
together  in  the  most  harmonious  manner,  and  the 
grand-children,  when  they  grow  up  and  marry, 
occupy  a  part  of  the  same  buildings,  rarely  leaving 
the  place  of  their  birth. 

Having  first  accepted  the  kind  invitation  to  sit  down 
and  sip  the  national  beverage  in  Chinese  style,  I  then  led 
the  way  into  the  garden.  Here  are  many  of  those  beau- 
tiful plants  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  from  1843  to  1846.  Amongst  some  pots  at  the 
entrance  there  were  nice  plants  of  the  now  well  known 
Weigela  already  noticed,  the  pretty  Indigofera  decora, 
Forsythia  viridissima,  and  a  fine  white  variety  of  Wis- 
taria sinensis.  Bound  the  sides  of  the  ditch  just  men- 
tioned were  many  magnificent  specimens  of  Edgeworthia 
chrysantha,  and  Gardenia  florida  Fortuniana,  growing 
in  the  open  ground.  Some  of  the  Gardenias  were 
4  feet  high  and  15  feet  in  circumference.  When 
covered  with  its  large  Camellia-looking  blossoms,  it 
looks  extremely  handsome,  and  at  all  times  forms  a 
pretty  evergreen  bush.  In  a  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  the  star-Uke  white  variety  of  Platycodon  gran 
diflorum  was  in  full  bloom,  and  near  it  another  bed  of 
Dielytra  spectabilia.  Both  these  looked  very  hand- 
some, particularly  the  latter  ;  its  large  purse- like 
blooms  of  a  clear  red  colour,  tipped  with  white,  and 
hanging  down  gracefully  from  a  curved  spike,  and  its 
moutan-Uke  leaves  render  it  a  most  interesting  plant, 
and  one  which  will  become  a  great  favourite  in  English 
gardens.  Several  kinds  of  Roses  were  growing  in  pots, 
and  amongst  them  the  new  yellow,  or  salmon-coloured, 
introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society.  This  Rose 
deserves  more  notice  at  home  than  it  has  yet  had  ;  and 
it  will  have  it,  when  it  is  better  known  and  properly 
treated.  It  should  be  planted  out  at  the  foot  of  a  wall 
with  a  southern  or  western  aspect,  and  allowed  to 
scramble  over  it.  It  grows  rapidly ;  the  flowers  are  of 
a  striking  colour,  and  are  produced  in  great  profusion. 
Nice  plants  of  Viburnum  plicatum,  and  V.  macro- 
cephalum,  were  also_noticed,  both  in  pots  and  also  in 
the  open  ground. 


In  this  garden  there  are  some  young  plants  of  a  very 
interesting  species  of  Palm  (Chamaerops),  which  is  cul. 
tivated  largely  on  the  most  exposed  sides  of  hills  in  the 
provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Kiangnan,  for  the  sake  of  its 
bracts.  They  are  cut  or  pulled  off  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes, 
cables  for  junks,  cloaks  and  hats  for  agricultural 
labourers,  and  for  many  other  useful  purposes.  If  a 
plant  of  this  description  prove  hardy  on  our  English 
hill-sides  it  would  be  a  most  remarkable  object,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  it  may  be  so.  At  all 
events  it  is  well  worth  a  trial,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
sent  a  case  of  young  plants  to  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  for  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Kew  last  year.  Even  if  it  should  not 
succeed  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  about  London,  it 
might  in  the  south  of  England — say  in  Devonshire  or 
Cornwall. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  I  am  describing,  there 
is  the  family  tomb — a  large  mound  of  earth  covered 
with  many  pretty  flowers.  Here  the  old  man's  fathers 
for  many  generations  before  him  lie  buried,  and  here 
he  will  sleep  among  the  flowers  he  loved  in  his  lifetime. 

Amongst  shrubs  and  trees  which  have  been  longer 
known  than  those  I  have  enumerated,  this  garden  con- 
tains a  good  assortment.  There  are  some  beds  of 
Reeves'  Spireea  (S.  Reevesiana),  a  beautiful  shrub  ; 
the  Chinese  Juniper,  Hibiscus  syriacus,  Glycine 
sinensis,  Lagerstroemias,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  the 
favourite  La-mae  ( Chimonanthus),  with  which  Chinese 
ladies  decorate  their  hair. 

I  had  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  garden,  and  came 
to  the  httle  wooden  bridge  by  which  I  entered,  and  to 
the  gardener's  house.  "  Sit  down  and  drink  tea,"  said 
my  kind  friends,  bringing  me  another  cup  of  the  pure 
beverage,  for  which  I  thanked  them,  and  readily  ac- 
cepted their  hospitality.  Having  rested,  1  then  walked 
onward  to  the  Moutan  Gardens,  about  three  miles 
farther  off.  But  I  must  reserve  my  account  of  these 
until  my  next  letter,  as  I  have  already  made  this  one, 
I  fear,  too  long.  R,  F, 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  A  HELPMATE 
TO  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MIND  ; 

OR,  TWO  BIRDS   KILLED    WITH  ONE  STOXE. 
[foe  cotiagees.] 

No.  V. — The  exact  form  of  training  Ccltdse  of  the 

need  not  be   retained,  so  long  as  the  ^""'' 
principle  is  observed. 

Although    I   have  only  hitherto  de-  The  greatest 

scribed  a  vertical  stem  with  horizontal  f'"'"(^!'-  ""^  ''"' 

arms,  yet  this  form  need  not  be  strictly  pointmentsT  and 

adhered  to,  if  only  the  young  shoots  of  almost    all'  ab- 

one  year's  growth  be  trained  to  bear  surdity   of  con- 

the  next,  and  so  on.     For  instance,  the  S.''e"im"ationTf 

otem   might   be   vertical  and   the  rods  those  we  cannot 

trained  horizontally.     Or,  with  a  wall  of  reaembie. 

only  a  few  feet  in  height,  the  Vme  mii.ht  ■*■  ™^  ^^"^^  ^^ 

L      .      ■      J    -      »u     r             /■        f           u    .  <^^°    manage    a 

be   framed  m  the  lorm  01  a  fan  ;  but  farai   or  govern 

with   the  shoots  still  as  horizontal  as  others,  when  he 

possible.  cannot  cultivate 

Or  again,  if  you  have  a  wall  20  feet  vero  htosel^f  f' 

high,  a  gable  end  or  quoin,  for  instance,  bat  if  each  man 

you   should   have   two   Vines  ;  one   to  i""^  his  duty, 

cover  the  lower  10  feet  (for  the  rods  ^^'l^'weU,' he  wS 

will  not  ripen  their  wood  to  a  much  then    show  his 

greater  height),  and  one  with  a  clean  capacity,  and 

stem  of   10  feet  before  its   horizontal  create  a  1  oppor- 

,          J    .                   ,,  tunity  01   aomg 

arms  are  formed,  to  cover  the  upper  more  •    but    no 

part  of  the  wall.     But  if  the  surface  of  man  m  any  sta- 

the  wall  be  very  much  broken,  and  it  *'"■'  <=an,  as  per- 

becomes  diffioolt  to  pursue  this  manner  [' "'^Jjong"  '^^l 

of  training,  it  were  better,  perhaps,  to  form    his'    duty 

try  the  spur  method  (the  usual  plan  therein, 

adopted),  which  is  this  :  FUl  the  wall  ^°'^°''°°°'  ^jy^ 

with  wood,  and  in  the  autumn  cut  back  p^rse  out  of  a 

all  the  young  wood  of  the  year's  growth  sow's  ear. 
to  two  or  three  buds  ;  and  this  short- 
eoed  shoot  is  called  a  spur.  But  even 
in  this  case  I  should  recommend  a  con- 
stant removal  every  two  or  three  years 
of  the  wood  from  which  the  spurs 
spring.  C.  A. 

BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS. 

No.  VII. — Building  a  house  is  tedious  work.  Day 
after  day  the  operations  go  on,  but  with  little  or  no 
present  visible  progress.  Still,  everything  must  have  a 
beginning  ;  and  no  house  can  be  properly  erected  with- 
out first  laying  a  foundation.  Thus  have  I  acted,  in 
the  treatment  of  my  subject  j  bearing  in  lively  remem- 
brance the  notable  remark  of  Mrs.  Glass,  of  immortal 
memory,  than  whom  I  wish  no  brighter  nor  better 
example  to  imitate. 

If  I  have,  perchance,  been  dry,  prolix,  and  precise 
in  my  matter-of-fact  directions,  it  has  been  with  the 
single  view  of  paving  the  way  for  the  better  enjoyment, 
hereafter,  of  the  work  of  our  hands.  The  benefit 
derivable  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  apparently  minor 
matters  of  detail,  will  soon  become  evident,  nor  is  the 
"  marrow"  of  our  subject  even  now  far  distant. 

I  come  now,  pari  passu,  to  the  discussion  of  "  How 
to  store  an  aviary."  This  is  a  matter  which  requires  no 
little  judgment ;  for  if  birds,  by  nature  quarrelsome, 
were  admitted  indiscriminately  to  congregate  under  one 
roof,  the  result  would  be  anarchy,  confusion, — blood- 
shed. 

The  names  of  the  principal  intended  "  settlers,"  may 
be  given  as  follows  : — Aberdevines,  bullfinches,  chaf- 
finches, canaries,  goldfinches,  linnets,  redpoles,  twites, 
yellowhammers.  The  foregoing  are  bard-billed,  grani- 
TOious,  or  seed  birds. 


Tile  soft-uilled,  or  insectivorous  birds,  are  thrushes, 
blackcaps,  arbour-birds,  cole-tits,  blue  (or  Tom)  tits, 
marsh-tits,  garden-warblers,  hedge-sparrows,  night- 
ingales, redstarts,  reed-sparrows,  stonechats,  whin- 
chats,  titlarks,  woodlarks  (no  sky-larks  must  be  ad- 
mitted), whitethroats,  wagtails. 

From  the  above  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  blackbirds, 
the  ox-eye,  robin,  and  wren,  are  excluded.  The  three 
first  are  quite  inadmissible,— .blackbirds  being  spttefol 
and  malicioiLs  ;  ox-eyes,  or  joe-bents,  murderous  assas- 
sins.* The  latter  often  feel  an  inclination  to  look  too 
closely  into  the  phrenological  development  of  their 
neighbour's  head.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  this,  if  it  were  done  from  a  laudable  curiosity, 
and  "in  a  regular  way."  But  their  invariable  modus 
operandi  is, — first  to  split  the  skull  of  their  "  subject" 
(a-/a-woodpecker  "  tapping)  ;"  then  to  examine  its  con- 
tents ;  and,  finally,  to  devour  it  greedily.  This  remark- 
able operation,  frequently  repeated,  would,  I  hardly 
need  say,  soon  depopulate  the  aviary. 

The  robin,  or  redbreast,  must  be  regarded  altogether 
as  an  alien— such  is  the  ferocity  of  his  natural  dispo- 
sition. Who  would  credit  this,  when  viewing  him  seated 
aloft,  on  the  highest  twig  of  yonder  tall  tree  ;  every 
nerve  visibly  agitated,  and  his  little  throat  widely  di*. 
tended  ;  while,  in  the  joyousness  of  his  nature,  he  is 
pouring  forth  the  "  most  eloquent  music  ?"  Does  he 
not  look  a  perfect  paragon  of  harmlessness,  virtue,  and 
innocence  ? 

Such  is  he  not.  In  him  may  be  traced  the  unerring 
principle  of  Nature  ;  for  every  specimen  of  his  tribe— 
in  this  "  rule  "  there  are  No  "  exceptions" — is  invariably 
alike  in  disposition,  tyrannical,  despotic,  jealous,  sangui- 
narily cruel.  When  noticing  the  "  habits  "  of  this  bird, 
under  its  proper  head,  I  shall  have  much  that  ia  inte- 
resting to  dwell  upon — much  to  record  that  I  have  never 
heard  of,  nor  seen  noticed  by  naturalists.  I  dearly 
love  the  rogue,  aye,  dearly  ;  but,  as  a  faithful  historian, 
I  dare  not  give  him  "  a  false  character." 

The  wren  is  excluded,  because  he  is  a  very  tender, 
delicate  bird,  in  confinement ;  impatient,  also,  of  the 
constant  bustle  and  excitement  inseparable  from  an 
aviary.  If  ant  of  this  tribe  be  admitted,  let  it  be  two 
or  three  willow  wrens.  They  are  an  exquisitely-formed 
bird,  minutely  small,  and  the  most  lively  of  their  race. 

Tne  excess  of  numbers  should  be  in  favour  of  gold- 
finches, linnets,  canaries,  redpole?,  and  bullfinches. 
These  birds  are  "  showy  "  as  well  as  sprightly,  and  are 
scarcely  ever  "  mopish"  in  an  aviary.  Thus  do  they, 
by  their  activity  and  playfulness,  keep  the  inmates  in  a 
state  of  constant  jollity,  William  Kidd,  New  Road, 
Hammersmith. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

As  spring  opens  upon  us,  our  hearts  gladden  at  the 
sight  of  her  first  floral  contributions  ;  and  if  we  could 
only  get  the  same  feelings  to  jog  our  memories  at  other 
periods  of  the  year,  our  gardens  would  not  unfrequently 
yield  us  much  more  enjoyment  than  they  usually  do. 
I  shall,  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  remind  my  readers 
of  a  few  of  those  early  flowering  plants,  common,  not 
costly,  yet  not  less  beautiful  on  that  account,  which, 
if  just  looked  after  at  the  right  season,  when  they 
exhibit  few  attractions,  will,  in  due  time,  prove  acqui- 
sitions. 

The  varieties  of  common  Primroses  are  easily  ob- 
tained ;  and  as  regards  fragrance  and  simple  beauty, 
few  plants  are  more  desirable,  for  they  grow  almost  in 
any  situation  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  Then  the 
Cbristmas  Rose,  and  winter  Aconite,  together  with  the 
Snowdrops,  thrust  their  heads  through  the  snow,  and 
cheer  our  hearts,  even  although  the  ground  may  be 
enshrouded  in  a  white  mantle.  The  well  known  Pansy 
(Viola  tricolor),  if  sown  in  autumn,  will  add  a  pleasing 
variety  to  any  garden,  and  without  the  trouble  and 
coddling  which  the  florists'  varieties  require.  Then 
there  is  the  common  Polyanthus,  with  its  hundred  kinds, 
which  a  packet  of  seed,  at  little  expense,  would  pro- 
duce ;  and  what  lover  of  sweet  flowers  would  be  with- 
out them  % — as  well  as  the  Cowslip,  and  common  Wall- 
flower ?  Again,  Old  Queen  Stocks,  as  gorgeous  flowers, 
are  unsurpassed ;  and  the  Gentians  and  sprightly 
Hepaticas  are  humble,  but  beautiful.  Narcissi,  of 
themselves,  would  make  a  spring  garden  gay,  though, 
of  late  years,  they  seem  to  have  disappeared  almost 
entirely ;  and  so  have  the  charming  little  Scillas,  which 
form  beautiful  beds.  These  few  old  and  common  plants, 
with  little  or  no  attention,  might  be  made  to  render  our 
gardens  beautiful  through  the  earlier  months,  when 
little  meets  the  eye,  but  bare  stakes  and  cheerless 
borders.  The  great  effort  of  modern  gardeners  is  the 
production  of  a  blaze  of  flowers  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  In  a  multitude  of  cases,  the 
borders  and  beds  are  cleared  on  the  first  appearance  of 
frost ;  they  are  then  turned  over  with  the  spade,  and 
left  in  this  naked  condition,  until  all  apprehensions  of 
spring  frosts  are  gone.  Now,  it  has  often  occurred  to 
me,  that  only  half  the  use,  and  less  than  half  the  plea- 
sure of  the  flower  garden  is  thus  afforded  us  ;  the 
extra  trouble,  and  small  expense  of  adding  another  and 
a  more  charming  season  of  floral  beauty  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  possess  a  garden.  The  plants  above 
enumerated,  and  many  more  that  might  be  named, 
would  cost  nothing  compared  with  the  sum  which  some 
amateurs  expend  upon  half  a  dozen  favourite  florist 
flowers.  The  great  rage  for  the  latter,  indeed,  has 
banished  a  purer  taste  from  amongst  us,  and  rendered 


*  There  is  only  one  phrenological  organ  in  the  head  of  an 
oi-eye.  It  is  the  organ  of  "  murder."  Thus  is  he  predesti- 
nated to  fulfil  bia  deadly  mission,  and  thns  is  the  truth  of  tha 
"  science  "  triompbantlj  confirmed. 
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our  gardens  bare  of  more  intereslmg  fl.nvers.  Except 
during  the  dog  days,  many  of  our  gardens  contain  little 
to  induce  the  individual  of  refined  ideas,  or  the  weakly 
in  constitution,  to  leave  their  rooms  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  garden  on  a  mild  spring  morning.  The  visitor 
returns  chilled,  and  with  a  morbid  impression  that 
winter  still  prevails.  Notie  of  the  S|.iring  favourites  of 
early  youth  are  to  be  seen.  Ail  that  belongs  to  the 
flower  garden  is  cooped  up  in  frames  and  greenhouses  ; 
but  then  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  garden 
should  be  at  least  aix>  months  of  the  year  in  fallow. 
Pharo. 


Homes  Correspondence. 

Select  Plums. — I  have  in  some  degree  laid  myself 
open  to  misapprehension,  in  the  observations  I  made  a 
few  weeks  since  upon  the  best  sorts  of  Plums.  In 
saying  that  the  Plums  there  named  are  all  that  a  gar- 
dener need  cultivate,  I  did  not  of  course  mean  to  ex- 
clude new  seedlings  or  imported  varieties  which  I  had 
never  seen,  and  consequently  could  not  know  anything 
about.  Mr.  Rtvers's  seedling  from  the  Precoce  de 
Tours  may  possibly  be  a  great  improvement  upon  its 
parent,  which  I  recommended'  because  it  is  the  best 
very  early  Plum  that  I  am  acquainted  with — a  great 
desideratum  to  a  gentleman's  gardener  who  has  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  dishes  of  fruit  every  day  for 
dessert.  Every  one  of  the  other  kinds  I  named  would 
be  preferred  to  the  Precoce  de  Tours  if  they  ripened  at 
the  same  period  ;  and  if  the  "Early  Prolific"  of  Mr. 
Rivers  is  equal  to  it  in  earliness,  and  so  superior  in 
every  other  good  quality  as  "  R."  represents,  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  R.'s  seedling  has  not  been  made 
more  generally  known.  It  seems  that  I  underrated 
the  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  which  in  my  ignorance  I 
supposed  to  be  little  known  in  this  country,  and  there- 
fore thought  that  a  notice  of  it  by  a  disinterested  per- 
son might  be  useful  to  fruit  growers.  Had  I  been 
aware  that  it  had  fruited  so  frequently  in  England,  as 
to  warrant  "  R."  in  stating  so  confidently,  that  "  south 
of  the  Trent  it  ripens  as  nearly  as  possible,  allowing  for 
the  variation  of  our  seasons,  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  September,"  I  should  not  have  noticed  it.  But  is  it 
not  rather  singular  that  a  Plum  which  must  have  been 
gathered  in  the  first  week  of  October,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris,  should  generally  ripen  in  England  (we  will  sup- 
pose near  Sawbridgeworth),  a  fortnight  sooner,  espe- 
cially as  the  difference  of  climate  in  favour  of  Paris  is, 
I  understand,  a  week  or  ten  days.  With  the  view  of 
clearing  up  this  discrepancy,  I  have  caused  some  in- 
quiries to  be  made  concerning  the  usual  time  of  ripen- 
ing of  this  Plum,  from  the  person  who  sent  the  fruit  to 
England,  but  have  not  yet  received  an  answer.  I  beg  to 
assure  "  R.,"  however,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  disparage 
the  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  ;  and  if,  upon  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  her  Bavayan  majesty,  we  find  that  her 
merits  have  not  been  exaggerated,  then  I  shall  say, 
"  Long  may  she  reign  over  us."  The  mere  anticipation 
of  a  Plum  superior  in  flavour  to  a  (Jreengage  makes 
one's  mouth  water.  As  to  the  Queen  Mother  Plum, 
the  large  kind  I  alluded  to  was  not  supposed  by  me  to 
be  that  variety,  but  by  the  person  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived it,  and  I  understand  that  it  was  obtained  from  a 
nursery  under  that  evidently  erroneous  name.  It  is 
more  in  the  way  of  the  Red  .Vlagnum  Bonum,  but  ap- 
parently quite  distinct  from  that  sort.  I  am  promised 
grafts  of  both  the  large  Plums  I  mentioned,  and  as  "R." 
is  evidently  well  informed  in  the  matter  of  fruits,  I  will 
willingly  send  a  shoot  of  each  (provided  I  get  them), 
for  him  to  any  place  in  London  he  will  name.  I  culti- 
vate Coe's  Late  Red  against  a  wall  (where  also  most  of 
my  Plums  are  gro«n),  and  find  it  useful  on  account 
of  its  extreme  lateness ;  in  other  respects  it  is 
not  worthy  of  being  named  in  the  same  day  as  his 
Golden  Drop.  The  "  Zivetsche"  (what  an  awful  name !) 
I  am  unacquainted  with.  I  have  recurred  to  this  sub- 
ject, because  I  consider  the  Plum  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful fruits  cultivated  in  a  gentleman's  garden.  In  a  fresh 
state,  it  is  valuable  for  dessert  and  for  tarts  ;  it  makes 
an  excellent  confection  when  dried  ;  and  for  jam,  it  is 
superior  to  either  the  Gooseberry  or  the  Strawberry. 
Can  as  much  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Peach  ?  J.  B.  W. 

Irish  Peat  Charcoal "  H.   P."   complains  (p.  741) 

of  damage  done  to  the  leaves  of  his  Cucumber  plants 
by  the  exposure  to  heated  air  of  charcoal  steeped  in 
urine.  What  other  result  could  he  have  expected  if  he 
had  reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  agent  which  he  em- 
ployed ?  It  was  known  to  our  great  grandfathers  that 
urine  is  des'ructive  to  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants 
when  poured  upon  them,  and  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  gases  of  urine  evolved  by  heat  are  alike  injurious  to 
vegetation.  In  proportion,  however,  to  its  evil  in- 
fluence on  the  foliage  is  it  beneficial  to  the  roots,  if 
applied  at  proper  seasons  and  diluted  with  3i  gallons 
of  water  to  half  a  gallon  of  urine.  The  peat  charcoal 
had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  a  sponge 
used  in  a  similar  manner  would  have  had  ;  and  I  should 
advise  "  H.  P."  to  place  as  much  of  the  charcoal  as 
possible  on  the  surface  of  the  mould,  as  a  means  of 
purifying  the  air,  and  thus  assisting  in  restoring  the 
injured  foliage  to  health;  but  it  must  be  nnsteeped. 
C  L.,  Hammersmith. 

Fuchsia  spectabilis.— In  addition  to  what  Was  stated 
last  week  concerning  this  plaat,  I  have  thought  it  might 
be  useful  to  give  its  treatment  from  the  cutting  state 
upwards.  I  strike  my  cuttings  under  a  bell-glass  in  the 
coolest  part  of  a  greenhouse;  the  glass  being  taken  off  and 
wiped  occasionally.  When  struck,  they  are  potted  off 
into  three-mch  pots.  In  the  end  of  June!  they  have  a 
Biuft,  and  they  receive  another  in  the  end  of  September, 


after  which  they  grow  all  winter.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  they  have  arjother  shift,  and  receive  the  final 
one  in  the  beginning  of  May.  In  the  end  of  May  they 
are  placed  out  of  doors  in  an  east  aspect,  where  they 
receive  the  morning  sun  till  10  or  II  o'clock,  and  after- 
wards stand  in  a  half  shade  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
The  soil  which  I  use  is  half  loam  and  half  crushed 
bones,  old  Mushroom  dung,  and  sand,  using  it  in  a  finer 
state  for  cuttings  than  for  older  plants.  I  apply  the 
same  treatment  to  all  my  large  Fuchsias.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  they  are  all  thrown  away,  and  a  young 
stock  is  reared  every  spring  ;  observe,  however,  that  F. 
spectabilis  makes  a  splendid  winter  plant  for  the  con- 
servatory, for  which  purpose  shorten  the  side  branches 
back  in  autumn,  and  do  not  expose  it  too  much  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  In  last  week's  number  the  word  sand 
was  misprinted  soot.  D.  Kidd,  Garnstone  Park. 

Cyrtoceras  rejlexum  and  multijlorum. — I  beg  to  in- 
form "  T.  B  "  that  these  plants  are  easily  cultivated, 
and  with  good  management  flower  a  long  time.  Take 
a  young  heilthy  plant  in  January  ;  if  it  requires 
cutting  down,  to  make  it  bushy,  do  so  ;  p  ace  it  in  a 
moist  stove,  and  keep  it  rather  dry  at  the  I'oot  until 
it  has  broken  well,  then  give  it  a  liberal  potting  into 
three  parts  Wimbledon  peat  and  one  part  leaf-mould, 
with  a  good  mixture  of  white  sand  and  plenty  of 
drainage.  After  potting,  give  a  good  watering,  and 
place  your  plant  in  a  bottom-heat  of  90".  Let  your 
stove  range  from  80°  to  90°  by  day  and  70°  at  night, 
keeping  it  well  charged  with  moisture  in  the  daytime. 
When  the  plants  have  grown  from  a  foot  to  18  inches, 
gradually  remove  them  from  the  bottom-heat  and  place 
them  away  from  currents  of  air.  Be  cautious  in  not 
over-watering.  If  you  follow  these  instructions  your 
plants  will  reward  you  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  and 
fine  foliage.  A  Subscriber. 

Grafting. — An  ingenious  young  friend  has  grafted 
the  following  fruits  on  the  Jargonelle  Pear.     I  believe 

E,ibstoa  Pippin  Apple,  ^-^^.^ 
witb    Bon    Chretien  ^^'^a- 
Pear  grafted  upon  it. 


Siberian  Crab. 

Hawthorn. 

Redstreak  Apple. 

Black  TauttfM  do. 
Beurre  Pear, 

Flanders Pippin'Appl'e.  -\i 

Blenheim  Orange  Do, 


Downton  Pippin  Do. 


Ribston  Pippin  .\pple, 
with  Bon  Chretien 
Pear  grafted  upon  it. 


Siberian  Grab. 


lifedlar. 

Thrbe  sorts  of  Apples 
(names  unknown). 

Bishop's  Thumb  Pear. 


Quiiiee^. 

Scarlet     Nonpareil 
Apple; 

Do. 

Royal  Wilding  Apple. 
Jargonelle  Pear.    M  ^ Jargonelle  Pear. 


they  all  bore  fruit  this  year.  F.  D.,  Pershore. 

Vines. — I  have  a  greenhouse,  in  which  all  the  Vines 
bore  fruit  last  year,  but  this  year  five  of  them  have  not, 
and  the  leaves  of  these  five  are  still  green  and  flourish- 
ing, while  on  the  others  they  have  died  off  as  usual. 
I  shall  be  thankful  for  any  advice  that  might  enable  me 
to  remedy  the  evil  next  year.  H.  M.,  near  Worcester. 
[It  is  impossible  to  give  an  opinion  without  knowing 
more  of  the  circumstances.  Where  are  the  roots  of 
these  rive  luxuriating  so  late  in  the  season  ?J 

Vine  Borders. — As  to  the  condition  necessary  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  Grape  Vines,  gardeners  are 
almost  unanimously  agreed.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley, 
these  conditions  are  a  warm,  light,  dry,  shallow  border  ; 
or  in  other  words  (and  which  may  perhaps  allow  of  less 
latitude  of  construction),  a  well  drained  porous  border 
so  situated  as  to  receive  the  full  influence  of  the  sun. 
But  although  nearly  all  gardeners  agree  on  these 
points,  yet  the  means  employed  to  obtain  them  are 
almost  as  universally  opposed  to  each  other.  To  this 
fact  your  coluinns  bear  ample  testimony.  In  making  a 
border,  the  first  object  should  be  to  obtain  a  dry  bottom, 
or  such  as  will  carry  off  water  as  fast  as  it  percolates 
through  the  superincumbent  soil,  and  in  some  measure 
prevent  the  roots  from  goini  into  the  subsoil.  In  some 
situations  this  latter  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance. 
My  method,  in  all  situations,  would  be  to  dig  out  the 
border  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  shovelling  out  the  loose 
soil  so  as  to  leave  a  solid  bottom.  On  this  I  would  put 
6  or  8  inches  of  fine  gravel,  ramming  it  well  as  it  is 
put  in,  until  it  becomes  quite  hard.  In  front  and 
parallel  with  the  border,  there  should  be  a  gravel  walk 
the  depth  of  the  border,  and  having  a  drain  in  the 
middle  lower  than  the  latter,  and,  if  circumstances 
admit  of  it,  the  border  would  be  improved  by  the  same 
provision  being  made  at  each  end  of  it.  By  this 
arrangement  perfect  drainage,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
amount  of  terrestrial  warmth  would  be  secured,  at  least 
as  far  as  they  could  be  without  artificial  heating,  and  the 
roots  would  not  penetrate  through  such  a  bottom  to 
any  extent  detrimental  to  them.  Though  to  many  my 
method  may  not  appear  different  from  the  common 
practice  of  bottoming  with  loose  rubble,  such  as  broken 
bricks,  lime  rubbish,  &c.,  yet  its  effects  are  very  dis- 
similar ;  firm  gravel  equally  resists  the  penetra- 
tion of  roots  with  concrete,  whilst,  unlike  concrete, 
it  offers  no  resistance  to  free  drainage.  The  size 
of   border   will    be   determined    by    ctrcumstances  ; 


but,  in  making  a  border,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  some  reciprocity  between  root  and  branch  is  to  be 
maintained,  consequently  the  size  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  extent/  of  surface  to  be  covered  by  the 
branches  of  the  Vines.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered 
is  the  soil  ;  and  as  I  have  nO  faith  in  quackery  of  any 
description,  more  especially  in  the  cooking  of  soils  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term),  I  shall  not  trouble  your 
readers  with  anything  very  elaborate  on  this  point.  Its 
mechanical  texture  and  arrangement  is,  in  my  opinion^ 
of  far  more  importance  than  any  other  qualities  it  may 
possess.  [  Hear,  hear.]  Let  turf  be  taken  off  some  old 
pasture,  4  or  5  inches  thick ;  but,  if  the  land  is  very 
strong,  it  should  only  be  about  half  that  thickness.  It 
should  be  procured  in  dry  weather,  two  or  three  months 
before  it  i-^  required  for  use,  and  stacked  so  aa  to  throw 
off  wet.  I  find  this  a  much  better  plan  than  putting 
the  turf  in,  in  a  green  state.  When  used,  it  should  be 
chopped  with  a  sharp  spade  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  heap,  each  cutting  being  about  4  or  5  inches 
broad  ;  by  this  practice  the  border  will  be  more  uniform 
in  texture  than  if  the  turf  was  put  in,  in  larger  pieces. 
Add  to  this  some  good  stable  dung,  mixing  all  well  toge- 
ther ill  the  operation  of  filling,  and  this  will  be  all  that 
is  requisite.  Even  the  latter  I  do  not  recommend  for 
its  fertilising  properties  (as  I  always  prefer  applying 
manure  in  a  liquid  s'ate,  for  in  that  state  only  can  it  be- 
applied  discrirainately  to  permanent  things  such  aa 
Vines),  but  to  prevent  the  running  together  and  baking 
of  the  soil.  The  border  should  be  tilled  with  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet  of  this  compost,  putting  it  in,  in  layers 
about  8  inches  thick,  and  treading  each  layer  as  it  is 
put  in,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  tolerably  firm.  If  done 
in  dry  weather,  where  there  is'  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
turf,  common  garden  soil  may  be  mixed  with  the  latter, 
to    the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  whole  mass.    D.  M, 

The  plan  of  managing  Vine  borders  propounded 

by  "  T.  W.,  Motherwell,"  p.  709,  contains  nothing  new. 
It  has  been  in  use  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
system  which  he  condemns.  It  was  practised  during 
my  service  under  the  late  Mr.  M*Donald,  gardener  at 
Dalkeith  Palace  (whose  superior  knowledge  in  these 
matters  is  well  known),  15  years  ago,  with  this  addi- 
tion, viz.,  there  were  always  some  rotten  leaves  and 
vegetable  mouU  forked  in  to  keep  the  top  of  the  border 
porous,  and  to  prevent  the  frost  from  injuring  the  roots. 
But  the  forking  up  of  the  borders  was  not  only  at- 
tended to  in  the  autumn,  but  through  the  summer  also, 
which  is  of  more  importance  than  merely  stirring  in 
autumn.  Great  advantage  was  abo  derived  from  the 
use  of  liquid  manure  and  soap-suds,  when  the  Vines 
were  in  a  growing  state,  but  we  always  avoided  cold 
water  from  a  sunk  well.  I  have  followed  the  above 
practice  for  many  years,  and  with  great  success.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  if  the  roots  have  doc  6  inches  of  earth 
upon  them,  frost  will  hurt  them,  and  tend  more  to  in- 
duce shanking  than  the  evils  alluded  to  by  "  T.  W.  M." 
In  early  forcing  it  is  essential  to  have  the  borders 
covered  with  warm  dung,  in  order  to  assist  the  roots. 
Having  formerly  given  a  description  of  the  plaa 
I  adopted  in  the  formation  of  my  Vineries  and  Vine 
borders,  when  residing  at  Tynemouth  House  Gardens 
(see  p,  358,  1847),  and  having  followed  out  the  same 
system  here,  I  will  merely  at  present  give  some  account 
of  the  kind  of  crops  I  have  obtained,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  check  which  the  Vines  received  in  their  re- 
moval from  Tynemouth  to  Palliusburn  House,  three 
years  ago.  Lastyear  the  number  of  bunches  amounted 
to  120,  averaging  in  weight  from  2  to  3  lbs.  each; 
this  year  the  bunches  amounted  to  250,  from  3  to  4  lbs. 
each  ;  and  many  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  berries  mea- 
sured from  2^  to  3  inches  in  circumference.  Some  of 
the  white  Muscats  did  not  swell  off  so  well  as  might 
have  been  wished,  having  allowed  too  many  bunches 
to  remain  after  thinning.  I  am  convinced  that  if  cut- 
ting away  the  bunches  was  as  much  attended  to  as  thin- 
ning the  berries,  we  would  see  better  swelled  Grapes 
and  finer  crops  in  future  years.  Robert  Greenjield, 
Palliusburn  Gardens^  Nortt>Mmberland.  — ^-.  I  have 
read  with  interest  the  judicious  remarks  on  con- 
creting Vine  borders,  and  on  badly  coloured  Grapes,  by 
Messrs.  Fleming  and  Kidd  ;  bat  in  case  S-.ime  of  your 
readers  should  imagine  that  an  impenetrable  bottom, 
artificial  or  natural,  for  the  roots  of  Vines,  is  requisite 
tosuccessful  Grape  growing,  I  can  state  from  expe- 
rience that  a  loose  poor  sandy  subsoil  will  produce- 
equally  good  Grapes.  I  also  find  that  it  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  the  roots  of  Vines  are  higher  than 
the  common  ground  level  or  sunk  below  it,  or  whether 
the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  the  surface  where  the  roots 
are  or  not.  What  is  absolutely  necessary  is  a  dry  bot- 
tom. In  regard  to  dull  red  or  crimson-coloured  Grapes 
niaking  their  appearance  at  times,  I  can  venture  to 
assert  that  they  will  do  so  in  some  instances,  indepen- 
dent of  concrete,  loose  sandy  subsoil,  or  any  other  appli- 
ances, either  at  top  or  bottom,  however  skilfully  applied. 
My  opinion  is,  that  red  or  crtmson-coioured  Grapes  ap- 
pearing one  year,  and  black  another,  on  the  same  Vines, 
is  perfectly  natural ;  the  canse  is  cultivating  indiscri- 
minately a  variety  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  called  by 
some  the  Dutch  Hamburgh,  but  generally  named  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  a  mis- 
nomer. Do  not,  however,  let  me  be  misunderstood ; 
unfavourable  soil  will  often  produce  badly-coloured 
Grapes,  and  so  will  over-croppiug,  want  of  air,  some- 
times too  much  air,  and  various  other  mismanagements, 
which,  probably,  very  few  thai  have  had  Vines  under 
their  charge,  have  steered  clear  of,  at  some  time  or 
other.  G.  M.,  Welherby,  Yorkshire. 

Rendle's    Price  Current, — There    is    one  ianlt   in 
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this  publication,  which  is,  that  it  is  a  "  Price  Current 
without  the  Prices."  Exceptini;  German  flower  seeds, 
four  collections  of  kitchen- garden,  and  three  of  flower- 
garden  seeds,  not  a  word  is  said  of  wiiat  is  to  be  the 
demand.  Surely,  this  is  an  important  omission,  and  a 
check  to  purchasing.  Sigma. 

To  Protect  early  Peas  from  Mice  and  Sirds. — A 
tenant  of  mine,  who  grows  early  Peas,  informs  me  that, 
if  he  sows  the  seed  in  rows  and  covers  it  with  the  next 
spit  of  soil,  as  he  digs  the  ground  (after  the  garden 
method  of  planting  Potatoes),  instead  of  digging  the 
whole  and  then  drawing  drills,  neither  mice  nor  birds 
ever  discover  the  Peas.  This  method,  he  remarks,  not 
only  avoids  betraying  the  position  of  seeds  to  the  vermin, 
but  also  leaves  the  ground  untrodden  after  digging. 
Sigma. 

Water  Pipes. — Your  clerical  correspondent  will,   1 
am  afraid,  find  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
information  he  wishes,   through   the   medium  of  your 
columns— unless  he  furnishes  more  data  than  he  has 
yet  giveu.     Having  had  some   experience  in  carrying 
out  water-works,  I,  however,  venture  to  offer  him  a 
few  suggestions.      In  the  first  place   I  would  recom- 
mend that  samples  of  water  be  procured  from  all  the 
sources   of  supply  that    are    eligibly    situated,   that  is 
within  the  shortest  distance,  and  of  suitable  elevation. 
These  samples  should  be  tested  by  C.  Clark's  method  of 
determining  the  degree  of  hardness,  and  those  of  the 
lowest   number   of  degrees,  denoting  the  softest  water, 
preferred.     Next,  the  amount  yielded  by  these  selected 
sources   should   be  ascertained  by  gauging  them,  and 
sections  taken  to  those  that  are  sufficient  ia  amount, 
due  regard  being  paid  to  seasons  of  deficient  supply. 
If  the  distance  be  considerable,  the  water  should  be 
brought  in  glazed  earthenware  pipes,  from  the  spring 
to  the  nearest  site   eligible   for  a  reservoir,  and  the 
water  from  thence  laid  on  with  iron  pipes.     If  ample 
pressure   can   be    obtained,  the   reservoir    should   be 
placed  at  such  height  as  to  render  the  water  available 
in  case  of  fire,  by  the  insertion  of  fire  plugs  at  suitable 
places.     The  additional  cost  this  will  occasion  is  trifling 
compared  with  the  benefit  of  having  the  best  protec- 
tion from  fire.     If  the  supply  be  at  all  times  adequate 
to  the  demand,  the  reservoir  need  only  he  small  ;  if  not 
so,  it  must  be  proportionately  large,  as  the  supply  is 
liable  to  diminish.     By  conducting  th^  water  from  the 
spring  in  earthenware  pipes  with  cemented  joints,  the 
water  will  at  all  times  be  free  from  surface  impurities. 
The   actual  size  of  pipe   required,  can  be  ascertained 
only  from  a  section  of  the  ground  showing  the  length, 
fall,  and  vertical  undulation  it  may  make  in  its  course. 
The  size  will  also  be  affected  by  any  horizontal  bauds 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  pipe' in  laying.     These, 
together  with  the  amount  of  water  required  to  be  deli- 
vered in  a  given  time,  are  requisite   before  its  size  can 
be  determined.     The  smallest  sized  glazed  earthenware 
pipes  (those  of  2  inches  internal  diameter)  might  be 
laid.     I  have  used  these  in  the  manner  recommended, 
for  supplies   similar    in    extent  to  those  required   by 
your  correspondent,  and  found  them  not  only  perfectly 
efficient,  but  also  economical.     In  laying  these  pipes  a 
regular  descent  should  be  obtained,  it   practicable,  in 
^'''oraer  that  they  may  not  have  to  sustain  pressure.    With 
regard  to  the  selection  of  pipes,  those  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware and  cast-iron  are  to  be  preferred.      If  inverted 
horse-shoe  tiles  are  used,  as  suggested  by  one  of  your 
correspondents,  the  water  will  be  muddy  after  showers. 
An  instance  recently  came  under  my  notice  of  earthen- 
ware pipes  laid  in  puddle,  but  without  cemented  joints, 
having  the  water  flowing  through  them  fouled  by  sur- 
face water  making  its  way  through  the  joints.     Suppose 
\  that  l-J-inch  bore  pipe  is  required,  the  cost  will  be  about 
\  Is.   lOd.   per  yard,  cast-iron,  jointed  ;    3s.  5d.,  glass, 
jointed;  3s.  3a!.,  gutta  pereha ;  4s.,  lead  ;  and  Is.  3(/., 
glazed  stoneware  pipe-,  2  inches  diameter,  with  cemented 
joints.  These  prices  will  vary  a  little  in  different  localities. 
Lead  is  not  only  objectionable  on  the  score  of  expense, 
but  is  decidedly  inj  urious- where  pure  water  has  to  be 
conveyed.    The  purer  the  water  the  greater  the  danger 
in  the  use  of  lead  piping.     Gutta  pereha,  where  ex- 
pense is  no  object,  may  be  used  ;  it  will  bear  a  cim- 
siderable  pressure.     A  5-inch   bore  tube,  ^-inch  thick, 
has  been  tested  with  about  750.  feet  pressure,  without 
failing.     Glass  pipes  will  bear  a  pressure  tbat  is  almost 
incredible.     From  experiments  made  at  Nailsea,  glass 
tubes,  3  feet  long,  varying  from  1^  to  2|  inches  internal 
diameter,  with  thicknesses  of  from  -jV  '"  t^  "^  *"  '"''''' 
bore  pressures  of  from  1500  to  3600  feet.     Hitherto 
there  has  been  considerable  difficulty  in  making  a  tight 
joint  with  glass  tubes.     In  conclusion,  the  best  advice 
I  can  offer  your  correspondent  is,  that  he  should  call  in 
the  services  of  some  civil  engineer,  by  which  means 
he  will  best  secure  efficiency  without  incurring  needless 
expense.  J.  M.  //.,  Otley,  Yorkshire. 

Mossy  Walls. — Having  some  walls  under  repair  that 
are  covered  with  an  ash-coluured  hard  moss,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  remove,  can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  if  anything  can  be  applied  to  destroy  or  loosen  it, 
and  cause  it  to  sweep  off  eifeciually,  thereby  avoiding 
the  labour  and  expense  of  scraping  ?  Durham. 


1.  On  ttic  British  Species  of  Carex.    By  J.  M  Lireu. 

2.  Notes  of  a  Bota'rdcal  Trip  to  England.  By  J.  T. 
Syme. 

3.  Notice  of  the  Discovery  of  Saxifraga  Hirculus,  m 
Boovland  Moss,  Walstoii,  Lanarlshire,  in  September 
last.     By  G.  J.  Blackie. 

Dr.  Balfour  noticed  the  discovery  by  Mrs.  Balfour,  in 
August  last,  of  Ginannia  furcellata,  of  Turner,  in  Lam- 
lash  B.iy,  Arran.  This  is  the  first  Scottish  station  for 
the  plant.  Ttie  Rav.  Dr.  Landsborough  has  subse- 
quently received  this  species  from  the  same  station, 
dredged  by  Major  Martin,  Ardrossan.  Specimens  of 
the  plant  in  fructification  were  shown  both  in  the  dry 
state,  and  preserved  in  creosote  :  and  some  were  ex- 
hibited under  the  microscope.  There  was  exhibited 
from  Mr.  C.  Lawson  a  large  plant  of  Tussac  Grass, 
grown  in  Orkney.  Some  recently-received  tults  of 
this  Grass,  when  fresh,  weighed  about  1  cwt.— Dr.  Bal- 
four exhibited  specimens  illustrating  the  production  of 
vincar.  No.  1  was  the  so-called  Vinegar  plant,  with 
vinegar  produced  by  it.  2.  Syrup  into  which  the  plant 
had  not  been  introduced,  but  which  had  been  left  for 
four  months  undisturbed.  In  it  a  peculiar  fungus-hke 
growth  similar  to  the  Vinegar  plant  was  found,  and  the 
fluid  bad  become  vinegar.  3d.  A  specimen  of  vinegar 
produced  by  Vinegar  plant  which  had  been  filtered,  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  for  several  months,  and  in  which 
a  fungus  similar  to  that  called  the  Vinegar-plant  had 
been  formed.  Dr.  B.  thought  that  the  so-called  Vine- 
gar plant  must  be  considered  the  mycelium  of  some 
fungus  produced  in  a  peculiar  fluid,  and  which  acted  as 
a  ferment.  The  addition  of  any  ferment  would  probably 
cause  a  similar  production  of  vinegar.— A  peculiar 
forked  variety  of  Lastrea  Filix-mas  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  which  he  had  picked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Clonmel. 


Societies* 

Botanical  of  Edinburgh,  A^ou.  14. — The  President 
in  the  chair.  The  Curator  gave  in  a  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Herbarium,  noticing  that  considerable  progress 
had  recently  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  col- 
lections, and  that  four  additional  cases  had  been  ob- 
tained. Several  important  additions  of  foreign  plants 
were  likewise  noticed.  The  following  papers  were  read  :— 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Hatfield  Hodse.— The  greenhouses  and  pits  adjoin 
the  reserve  garden,  and  are  principally  employed  for 
the  propagation  and  preservation  of  bedding  out  stock, 
of  which,  as  was  stated  last  week,  a  large  supply  is  re- 
quired The  forcing  garden  is  detached  from  all  others, 
and  is  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
mansion.  A  considerable  space  of  ground  within  the 
walls,  independent  of  that  occupied  by  glass  structures 
is  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries,  which 
are  planted  on  broad  beds,  raised  nearly  4  feet  above 
the  level  ot  the  garden— a  method  which  increases  the 
available  space,  and  causes  an  earlier  and  equally 
abundant  production  of  fruit. 

Tne   rauge   of  forcing- houses   includes  three   large 
Vineries,  and  two  Peach-houses.     The  Vines  are  planted 
within  the  houses,  and  grown  on  the  rod  and  spur  sys- 
tem :  from  these  Vineries  a  regular  supply  of  Grapes  is 
obtained,  from    May   until   February    of   the  following 
vear      The  sorts  are  black  Hamburgh  and   Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  with  a  few  rods  of  West's  St.  Peter  s  and 
Muscadine.     Another  instance  is  presented  here  of  the 
efficacy  of  sulphur,  applied  in    subjugating  the  attacks 
of  mildew  on  Grapes  ;  spots  indicative  of  the  pest  were 
observed  on  several  bunches,  shortly  before  they  began 
to  colour      Flowers  of  sulphur  were  immediately  dusted 
over  every  bunch  in  the  house,  and  a  further  extennon 
of  the  plague  was  effectually  stopped.     A  large  house 
apart  from  the  range  is  devoted   almost  exclusively  to 
the  cultivation  of   Figs,  the  greater  number  of  which 
are  planted  out  in  square  bricked  compartments,   ihrce 
successive  crops  are  annually  ripened,  thesupply  lasting 
from  June  until  November.     The  houses  are   partially 
fflazed  with  British  sheet  glass,  15  oz.  to  the  foot,  and 
no  ill  effects  have  ensued  from  burning ;  a  large  number 
of  Strawberries  are  potted  for  forcing.     Melons  and 
Cucumbers  are  grown  in  pits.     Pine-apples  are  not  at 
present  cultivated  in  this  establishment. 

An  ancient  and  picturesque  Oak  stands  near  the  gar- 
den  entrance,  measuring  30  feet  in  circumference  ;  it 
has  been  preserved  many  years  from  the  progress  of 
decay,  by  the  careful  application,  on  every  exposed 
wound  and  fracture,  of  a  composition  made  of  pitch  and 
chalk,  which  effectually  excludes  the  entrance  of  water 
into  the  decaying  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Proceeding  to  visit  the  vineyard  and  kitchen  gardens 
distant  nearly  a  mile  from  the  house,  we  cross  a  broad 
open  space  of  lawn  (which  the  inhabitants  of  Hatfield 
are  permitted,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Marquis,  to  use  as 
a  cricket- ground),   and  enter   a  noble  avenue,    'Ihe 
true  colonnade    that    should    lead    to    a   gentleman  s 
mansion"      "There    is    something     august   and    so- 
lemn,"  the    author   from    whom    we    have    borrowed 
the  quotation  observes,  "  in  the  great  avenues  of  stately 
Oaks  that  gather  their  branches  together  high  in  air, 
and  seem  to  reduce  the  pedestrians  beneath  them  to 
mere  pigmies."     The  avenues  of  Hatfield-park  might 
have  suggested  this  beautiful  description  ;  few  estates 
can  boast  of  finer.     The  celebrated  Oak  caUed'  Queen 
Elizabeth's"  is  included,  like  Heme's  Oak  in  Windsor- 
park  within  the  line  of  the  avenue,  and  commemorates  an 
interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Queen,  whose  name 
it  bears.     During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Marv  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  detained  as  a  prisoner 
of  state  at  the  palace  of  Hatfield,  but  s.iU  permitted  to 
wander  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  domain ;  sne 
had  availed  herself  of  this  privilege,  and  was  resiing  at 
the  foot  of  this  ancient  Oak,  when  a  messenger  who 
had  sought  her  in  vain  at  the  pa'ace,  hastened  to  her 
here   with  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  her  sister 
Mary,  and  saluted  her  as  Queen.  • 

Pursuing  our  course  from  the  Queen's  Oak,  and  stiU 
enjoying  the  leafy  shade  of  the  stately  avenue,  we 


arrive   at  the  vineyard,     A   castellated   buildiug,   pro- 
tected on  each  side  by  battlemented  walls  and  flank- 
ing towers   is   the   somewhat    imposing    entrance    to 
this  secluded  spot.     The    supposition    might    be    en- 
tertained    that      this     formidable     fortress      guards 
precious  Vines,  and  treasures  their  rich  vinta»e  ;  ia 
that  we  ,ire  speedily  undeceived.     The  vineyard  exists 
no  longer,  hut  a  sufficient  compensation  is  presented  in 
the  existing  garden,  to  quell  any  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment that  may  chance  to  arise.     The  picturesque  site  of 
the  vineyard  is  on  an  abrupt  dec.ivity,  sloping  north- 
wards to  the  valley  of  the  river  Lea,  and  terminating  as 
it  meets  the  waters  of  that  river.     The  garden  is  in  the 
style  in  fashion  some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  of  which  it 
is  perhaps  an  unique   example;  we   enter   by  a  broad 
walk  bounded  by  quaintly  cut   hedges  of  Juniper,  and 
banks  of   Laurel,  which  extend  along  the  summit,  and 
running  parallel  with  the  wall  and  towers  which  protect 
the  garden  on  the  narth  side  ;  from  the  centre  of  this 
walk,  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  second  walk,  cut  in  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  similar  in  width  to  the  upper  walk,  viz., 
7  yards  ;  successive  flights  of  turf  steps  conduct  to  a 
third  walk,  and  finally  to  a  space  of  lawn  which  slopes 
gently  to  the    river.     The  view  from  the  upper  walk, 
following  the  line  of  the  descending  steps,  seen  through 
an  arch  of  Yew,  springing   from    trees   fashioned    into 
architectural  pillars  is  singularly  effective  ;  the  river, 
which  is  here  of  considerable  breadth,  forming  the  most 
valuable  feature.     The  second  walk  runs  between  a  line 
of  Arbor-vitte  and  aloomiujwallof  trained  Yew  trees. 
The  principal  poriion  of  the  slope  of  the  hill  between 
the   lower   walks    is   occupied   by    ancient  Yew  trees, 
standing  closely  in  formal  rows.     The  long  branches 
of  the  two  external  lines  of  trees  have  been,  at  a  period 
comparatively  recent,  tasiefully  turned  arching  to  the 
ground,  forming  delicious  bowered  walks.     From  be- 
neath the  central  arch  we  see,  right  and  left,  radiating 
from  a  centre,  avenues  and  arcades  stretching  away  to 
the  extent  of  the  garden,  meeting  these  bowered  walks, 
which  run  parallel  with  the   east  and  west  boundary 
walls.    Proceeding  by  one  of  the  shady  paths  that  lead 
slanting  down  the  hill  side,  we  gain   the  third  terrace, 
which  assumes  here  the  semicircular  form  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  garden.     A  row  of  Yew  trees  springs  from 
the  mferior  slope,  many  amongst  them  being  of  great 
size  and  beauty.    Their  lower  boughs  are  trained  down- 
wards,  taking   a   broad   circle    round   the    stem,    and 
formin<f  vast  buttresses ;  and  other  boughs  interlacing, 
produce  a  lofty  screen  of  foliage,  pierced   by  wi.,dows, 
through    which    the    lawn     below,    embellished    with 
splendid  specimens  of  Yew  trees,  dipping  tlieir  branches 
into  the  river,  is  seen  with  peculiar  effect.     The  banks 
and  slopes,  wherever  exposed,  are  clothed  with  Laurels 
trained  closely  to  the  ground,  and  on  other  places  with 
dwarf  Yews  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  only  de- 
ciduous tree  in  this  garden  of  evergreens,  is  a   noble 
Parple   Beech,  which  occutjies  one  of  the  slopes,   and 
somewhat  interferes  with  the  general  uniformity  of  the 
place.  ^ 


Miscellaneous. 

l/nrferwoorf.— Scarcely  any  plant  is  equal  to  the  Holly 
for  undergrowth,  since  it  will  flouiish  under  trees,  and 
is  not  limited  as  to  height,  and  is  a  thorough  evergreen. 
Privet  is  superior  as  a  rapid  grower  and  of  a  denser 
habit,  if  not  too  much  drawn  up  ;  but  it  is  deficient  in 
the  size  of  the  leaves,  and  in  not  being  entirely  evergreen. 
Rhododendrons  thrive  extieediugly  well  under  shade; 
but  require  careful  watering  for  a  year  or  two.  Portu- 
gal Laurels  and  common  Laurels  will  endure  some 
amount  of  it,  but  are  injured  by  an  excessive  quantity. 
The  Box  tree  and  the  Yew  are  more  capable  ol  with- 
standing its  influence.  And  the  evergreen  Berberry, 
as  a  low-growing  bush,  is  an  admirable  plant  for 
placing  beneath  trees.  All  these  are  evergreen,  and, 
of  course,  so  much  the  more  adapted  for  filling  up  per- 
manently the  space  under  trees.  Elders,  Dogwoods, 
the  Norway  Maple,  Sno  wherries,  and  even  Lilacs,  aa 
deciduous  plants,  will  thrive  beneath  shade,  though 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  bloom  much  in  that  position. 
Kemp  on  Small  Gardens. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  Horticultural   Enthusiasm.— WvB. 
Dingley,  on  her  part,  consoled  herself,  and  indulged  her 
pride  of  housekeeping,  by  raising— thanks  to  Tiadal,  and 
several  large  treatises  on  gdrdening-excellent  tender 
vegetables, and  Asparagus  uoequaUedin  size  and  flavour  : 
that  was  her  triumph.     While  S  wift  was  at  Moor  Park, 
with   Sir   William  Temple,   he    had  learnt  »r"m   WU- 
liamllLto  cut  them  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  and  had 
communicated    the    royal    receipt    to    Mrs.    Dingley. 
Tisdal  had  no  prejudices  in  the  matter  of  horiicutture, 
and  cut  the   Asparagus  like  a  Dutchman       Moreover, 
Swift    had  told   Mrs.  Dingley  that    the    King  ate    the 
white  part  of  the  Asparagus,  as  well  as  the  head  ;  and 
from  that  time  forth,  Mrs,  Dingley  never  saw  Aspara- 
gus at  table  without  repeating  the  anecdote,  a"d  urging 
her  guests  to  follow  the  augu.t  example,      f '^dal  had 
an  eLellent  set  of  teeth,  and  accordingly  ate  the  whites 
of  the  Asparagus.  But  Swift,  in  his  partiali-y  lor  SteUa, 
would   not   allow  that   the  vegetable    department  was 
better  conducted  than  the  poultry-yard  :  he  took  delight 
in  tormenting  Dinglibus,  and  denying  all  her  successes^ 
The  Asparagus,  he  said,  was  stringy  ;  the  green  Pe^ 
too  old  ;  the  French  Beans  tasted  like  Tares  ;  the  Arti- 
chokes  were   overgrown   Thistles  ;    m   «hort    nothing 
escaped  his  censure.     Mrs.  Dingley  was  "^^f  °  ^wift  a 
sarcasms,  and  a  few  jokes  more  or  less  would  not  have 
discouraged  her,  had  she  been  really  fond  0    gardening 
but  the  tact  was,  that  she  was  bored   by  all  things,  and 
in  all  places.    She  had  been  pleased  by  the  notion  ol 
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liviug.in  the  country  ouly  because  she  was  tired  of  the 
town.  She  eagerly  seized  the  first  pretext  for  disgust ; 
and  as  even  the  least  ingenious  persons  are  never  at  a 
loss  how  to  gloss  over  their  faults,  she  one  fine  morning 
found  out  the  walls  round  her  garden,  and  declared  that 
such  a  place  did  not  deserve  to  be  called  the  country. 
From  that  moment  the  good  Doctor's  serviiude  was  at 
an  end.  The  garden  was  left  to  a  hired  labourer  for 
two  days  in  the  month,  and  to  Providence  for  the  other 
28  ;  and  the  flsjwers  got  no  more  water,  except  what 
fell  from  heaven.  Great  indeed  was  the  change  in 
Dingley's  kingdom.  The  Strawberries  ran  over  the 
gravel-walks  like  mad  ;  the  humble  Parsley  shot  up  to 
the  height  of  a  couple  of  feet,  and  gave  itself  the  airs  of 
a  shrub  ;  the  very  Asparagus — the  royal  Asparagus — 
filled  with  guilty  emulation,  pointed  towards  the  skies 
with  their  scarlet  tops.  Encouraged  by  the  disorder, 
Thistles,  Nettles,  in  short  a  whole  host  of  parasites, 
took  up  their  quarters  in  the  beds.  The  rakes  and 
spades  were  covered  with  rust — all  was  anarchy.  The 
evil  example  of  the  poultry-yard  had  spread  to  the 
kitchen-garden  ;  the  vegetables  also  grew  old  and  tough, 
and,  like  the  fowls,  were  left  to  die  a  natural  death, 
luckily,  Trim  was  a  market  town,  and  the  cook  well 
knew  how  to  console  herself.  Lady  Duff  Gordon's  Stella 
and  Vanessa. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Besides  the  usual  ripening  of  Gloxinias,  Achiraenes, 
and  other  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  plants,  there  are 
many  other  stove  plants  which  require  placing  in  a 
cooler  temperature  during  their  season  of  rest.     Under 
this  head  will  be  included   Clerodendron  squamatum 
and  similar  species,   Allamanda,  Aphelaudras,  Vincas, 
and  various  others  which   have   done  flowering  ;  and 
which,  as  the  late  autumn  and  winter  flowering  plants 
go  out  of  bloom,  should  be  subjected  to  a  cooler  and 
drier  treatment,  until  the   proper  season  returns  for 
their  new  growth  ;  taking  care  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  become  altogether  dry — or  loss  of  roots,  and  death, 
will  be  the  consequence.    If  a  stock  of  young  plants  has 
been  reared,  many  of  the  older  ones  may  be  discarded, 
thus  making  room  for  others  which  it  is  more  desirable 
to  preserve.     Let  every  exertion  be  made  not  only  to 
keep  in  check,  but  also  to  eradicate  insects,  especially 
the  "  mealy  bug,"  and  those  of  the  scale  family."   They 
breed  more  or  less,  all  the  year  round,  but  more  slowly 
at  this  season  than  during  spring   and  summer.     If 
therefore,  vigorous  and   persevering    endeavours    are 
made   to  destroy  them,   by  examining  the   plants,   if 
possible  once  a  week,  their  numbers  will  be  so  much 
reduced  in  the  spring,  that  suflBcient  time  may  be  spared, 
even  in  that  busy  season,  to  cure  effectually  this  worst 
of  all  garden   nuisances.      The  best  of  all  tools  and 
materials  for  this  purpose,  are  the  sponge  and  syringe, 
with  hot  water  (1 10"  to  130")  and  soft  soap.    Let  every 
tie  be  unfastened,  as   these  are  their  favourite  hiding 
places  during  winter  ;  and  where  wire  trellises  are  used, 
they  should  also  be  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  wat«r. 

FORCme  DEPARTMENT. 
Peach- HOUSE.— Those  who   intend  to  have  Peaches 
in  their  first  house  ripe  by  the  middle  of  May,  should 
commence  forcing  immediately.     If  the  greater  part  of 
the  roots  are  in  the  outside  border,  it  should  be  covered 
with  dry  litter.  Fern,  or  tree  leaves,  which  in  their  turn 
should  be  kept  in  their  places  and  nearly  concealed  by 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  earth.     The  interior  temperature 
should  be  very  moderate  at  first,  commencing  at  40°  as 
night  temperature,  and  increasing  very  gradually  till 
the  season  is  fairly  turned  ;  the  day  temperature  may 
rise  10"  by  fire-heat,  and  15°  to  20°  by  sun-heat.     Un- 
less the  weather  is  very  damp  a  slight  syringing  may 
be  given  every  day  with  tepid   water ;  and  when  the 
weather  turns  out  very  fine,  the  operation  may  be  re- 
peated.    It  must,  however,   be   distinctly  understood 
that   these  syringings   are   not  to   be   construed  into 
delagings,  but  that  the  water  is  to  fall  on  the  plants  like 
fine  dew.     The  early  Peach-house  or  a  pit  under  similar 
treatment  will   be    excellently    adapted    for    starting 
Strawberries  to  produce  a  very  early  crop  ;   but  the 
latter  should  if  possible  be  plunged  into  a  bed  of  leaves 
or  some  other  material,  to  give  a  gentle  bottom-heat; 
and  if  such  can  be  introduced  into  the  Peach  house,  the 
warmth  and  moisture  therefrom  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
Peaches  also.     The  pit,  however,  is  preferable  for  the 
Strawberries,  as  they  can  have  the  mild  bottom-heat  and 
still  be  near   the  glass.     Fig-hobse.— Let  the  shoots 
be    untied,    and    if    any    pruning     is     necessary   it 
Bhonld    be    performed   at    the    same     time,    but    if 
proper    attention    has    been     paid    to    stopping    the 
shoots  during  summer  very  little   pruning   with    the 
knife  will  be  required  ;  in  fact  it  will  be  confined   to 
removmg  a  few  shoots  where  they  are  too  crowded  to 
admit  of  their   being  properly   trained.      The  shoots 
should  be  cleaned  and   washed  over  with  sulphur  and 
soft-soap,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  buds  when  per 
forming  these  operations.     The  walls,  woodwork    and 
glass  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  ;  and  any  necessary 
paintmgs,  colouring,  or  other  repairs  done   forthwith 
After  these  matters  are  duly  attended  to,  and  the  trees 
neatly  re-tramed,  the  house  will  be  in  good  winter  order 
itiere  is  a  great  advantage  in  getting  this  sort  of  work 
oone  as  early  as  possible,  as  it  allows  of  the  houses  being 
"sea  Jor   stowmg  away  plants  which  merely  require 
protection  ;  and  it  leaves  the  hands  clear  in  spring  for 
■J^aTte^nUon.^'''''''^  operations  which  wUl  then  re- 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
The  flower  garden  being  now  cleared  of  all  its 
summer  occupants,  the  beds  neatly  forked  up,  and  the 
turf,  c&c,  put  in  order,  let  the  walks  have  their  share 
of  attention,  raising  any  low  places,  to  give  them  an 
uniform  shape,  and  to  throw  off  the  wet  into  the  side 
drains.  When  they  are  dry,  let  the  roller  be  frequently 
passed  over  them,  as  by  making  the  surface  of  a  well 
formed  walk  firm,  the  wet  will  pass  off  more  freely, 
and  it  will  consequently  be  in  less  danger  of  injury  by 
the  frost.  The  enjoyment  of  a  garden  during  winter 
depends  so  much  upon  the  state  of  the  walks,  as  regards 
smoothness  and  dryness,  that  too  much  attention  can 
scarcely  be  paid  to  them. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Amongst  the  care  and  attentions  bestowed  on  other 
favourites  of  the  amateurs,   such  as  storing  Dahlias, 
planting  Tulips,  wintering  (placing  in  frames)  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees,  the  Ranunculus  must  not  be  for- 
gotten ;   the  roots  should  be  examined,  and  if  sound 
and  healthy,  the  bed  may  be  prepared.     We  have  seen 
first-rate  blooms,  the  result  of  widely  different  systems, 
from  beds  prepared  in  the  following  manner.   The  first 
was  simply  as  follows  :  the  soil  was  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  12  inches,  and  some  turf  sods  or  flag  bein» 
pared    from    a    neighbouring    meadow,     about     two 
inches  iu  thickness,  this   was   laid   in   regular   layers 
Grass  side  downward,  trampling  it  firmly  down,  till  the 
bed  was  filled,  the  upper  sods  remaining  exposed  to  the 
action  of  frost,  &c. ;  at  the  proper  time  of  planting, 
a  rake  was  drawn  over  it,  just  loosing  the  soil ;  the 
claws  of  the  roots  were  pressed  down,  and  then  covered 
with  two  inches  prepared  vegetable  compost.     Ranun- 
culuses hke  a  firm  subsoil,  and  the  flowers  produced  by 
this  system  were  superb.   The  other  was  by  covering  a 
bed,  previously  well  dug,  with  a  dressing  of  night-soil, 
an  inch  iu  thickness  ;  this  being  exposed  to  frost  and 
rain  of  winter,  was  washed  into  the  soil.     At  planting 
time,  the  surface  was  slightly  moved  with  a  small  fork, 
and   the   roots  planted   and   covered   as   above  :    the 
bloom  was  abundant  and  fine  ;  but  we  are  bound  to 
add,  the  roots  suffered  from  the  excessive  stimulant. 
HARDY  FRUIT  GARDE 'J. 
Whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit  of  the 
soil  being  worked,  it  is   a  great  advantage  to  fork  the 
ground  about  the  fruit  bushes  lightly  over,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  work  iu  some  well-rotted  manure  amongst 
the  roots  ;  the  same  operation  buries  the  leaves,  and 
gives  to  the  whole  a  neat  and  orderly  appearance.    The 
requisite  pruning,  staking,    and  tying  should  be  first 
performed,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  treading  upon 
the  ground,  after  it  has  been  forked.     If  the  Raspberry 
canes  were  not  thinned  in  the  autumn,  they  should  now 
be  reduced  to  four  of  the  strongest  on  each  stool,  re- 
jecting any  which  may  have  been  deteriorated,  by  pro- 
ducing fruit  in  autumn  ;   and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
entirely  removing  all  the  old  canes.     The  stakes  should 
then  be  examined,  and    renewed,  if  necessary,  fixing 
them   perfectly  upright    in    straight   lines,  and  cutting 
them  to  one  uniform  height,  that  the  whole  may  bear 
evidence  of  good  workmanship.     When  forking  in  the 
top  dressings,  a  little  pains  should  be  taken  to  destroy 
the  embryo  suckers  which  are  visible  on  any  of  the  roots- 
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StateoftheWeathernearLondon.for  the  weekending  Nov  "9  1850 
as  obaerved  at  tlie  Horticultural  Garden.  Chiawick. 


Averatje^..  29.619      

Not.      22— Overcast;  rnin. 

—  23— Rain  ;  osercaat ;  clear  at  night, 

~        24-Very  boUt-roua  throuehout.  with  heavy  rain ;  clear  at  night 
~        ^^-^l^^"":, cloudy;  s«n-h!De  occasionally;  clear;  rain.  ^ 

—  -b— UHzy  clouds  ;  ovcrcatt;  cloudy  at  ni-ht 
~        -<-Cloudy  ;  3liKht  rain  ;  clpar  and  froa-y. 

—  -S>-!5lightfrOR' ;  clear  and  fine;  frosty 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  equal  to  the  average. 

Stete  of  the  Weather  at  Chiawick  durmn  the  last  2-1  years,  for  the 
ensuing  week,  ending  Dec.  7.  1S50 


4S.1 
47.5 
46.8 
47.0 
46.7 
47.2 


i3f 


37.2 
36.4 
36.7 


37.2 
37.0 


No.  of 

Years  in 

sa;     which  it 

"^       Kained. 


10 
12 
11 
10 
13 
14 
15 


GreatPat 
QuantitJ 
of  Kaih. 


0.26  In. 

0.51 

0.17 

0.2S 

0.12 

0.14 

0.14 


Prevailing  Winds. 


the  3d, 
1344- 


Sunday  1 

Mon,  2 

Tuea  3 

Wed.  4 

Thura.  5 

Friday  6 

Satur.  7 

lj7''Ld'«S"lR5r!h^',^1°"''«"'l'  ?>"'«"  period  oeiu'rred^ 
therm.  14  des.  '     "  '  ™'*  ""el""""  on  the  5  th  and  0th 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Ameiiican  Blioht:  Suh.  Tour  trees  are  approaching  the  con 
dition  repre.eoted  (by  woodcut)  and  described  at  pa^e  755 
1849.  Wash  the  branches  with  spirits  of  tar,  verv  stron? 
vmegar,  or  oil.     Apply  them  with  a  painter's  brush  t 

Apple  Pips:  Amatem-  Keep  them  in  dry  sand  till  March. 
Then  choose  a  light  dry  place  in  your  gajden,  and  sow  th.m 
half  an  inch  deep.  They  will  soon  come'up.'and  require  no 
other  care  than  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  There  is  no  more 
art  ,n  raising  fruit  trees  from  seed  than  in  raising  Radishes 
They^ay  all  be  treated  in  the  manner  above  described  : 
only  stones  should  bo  planted  de"pcr-say  an  inch 

bmionSpUoK  ""'"?;  "?^'"'  "  °i;  '""  g' "Sraphical  Distri- 
w  f^  I  I  "■"  '""  J'""-  T"""  <>"':inal  is  in  German, 
but  there  is  a  translation  published  bv  the  Ray  Society  -L 
^j;.  Designs  in  the  Italian  style  may  be  found  in  Loudon's 
"  Encyclopedia  of  Sardoning. "J 

^  r'h'Jr  J^'^o  ^  ^-  '^f """"  "  »"«'=«'>'  quantity  of  Morcllo 
Inin   ''  1°^  ■°»y,  plant  against  a  north  aspect  the  Jar. 

ADDle^-Js  fl-T'r°°  ^'"f'  ^""^  D-'-elow's  Seedling 
Apple.||-J  a  H.   For  an  east  aspect  waU,  in  an  exposed 


situation,  you  may  try  the  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Piopin. 
and  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  Knight's  Monarch  Pear;  and  the 
Royale  Hacive  and  JeBFerson  Plums.||-G  S.  The  foUowinff 
arraogement  is  adapted  for  the  objects  you  have  in  view  • 
for  the  south  aspect  of  wall,  along  the  north  side  of  garden' 
^\I^!  M^'^S  .''■■"■'-g^Se,  Purple-gage,  and  Washington 
Plums  ;  May  Duke  Cherry  ;  and  Glout  Morceau  Pear.  For 
the  north  aspect  of  same  wall:  three  Morello  and  three 
Kentish  Cherries,  or  you  may  substitute  in  part  the  Orleans 

?i!5"'.''°'?>,  "'"P"''"'"  J'""'""-  ''<"■  'he  east  wall:  five 
Alderton  Plums  ;  two  white  Magnum  Bonum  do. ;  two  Bigar- 
reau  Cherries  ;  one  Jargonelle  Pear.  For  the  west  waU : 
two  Marie  Lou.se,  one  Passe  Colmar  ;  two  Knight's  Monarch 
P?n^°.'  v°  "'''ff''"™,'  o°e  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  two  Orleans 
Plurns.  You  may  plant  the  north  aspect  of  the  wall  on 
south  side  with  Dumelow's  Seedling  Apple.  You  state  that 
you  have  a  very  tree  bearing  and  excellent  Plum,  under  the 
name  of  Alderton,  or  Battle  Plum.  There  are  old  trees  of 
the  sort  in  Sussex,  and  it  is  the  same  as  Denyer's  Victoria  II 
Gliziso  :  p  a  There  is  nothing  like  puttyf  if  wdl  made. 
Very  hkely  your's  contains  chalk,  as  wjU  as  white-lead  It  is 
the  easiest  to  apply,  the  easiest  to  remove,  dries  fastest- 
only  take  care  that  the  sashes  are  dry  when  they  are  puttied' 
Geapes  :  O  R.  The  Esperione  is  of  a  bluish  black,  and  more 
acid  than  the  black  Hamburgh.  Ihere  is  an  excellent  draw- 
ing of  It  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  " 
1st  series,  vol.  iiL,  p.  1*3.  y  ' 

HZ4T1N8  :  Sallandpie.  No  doubt  brick  flues  will  be  thecheanest 

for  your  purpose.  *^ 

Insects  :  Reader.  The  most  effectual  way  of  clearing  Vines 
Peaches,  and  Plums  of  scale,  is  to  wash  them  with  water  at 
the  temperature  of  from  150°  to  le'J'^.J 
Mandee  ■  O  T.  Undoubtedly  hen  manure  will  suit  Vines  per. 
tectly  ;  but  it  must  be  abundantly  mixed  with  decayed  vege- 
table matter,  or  some  other  neutral  substance,  or  it  will 
burn  the  roots.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  guano,  and  auite  as 
powerful, f  ^ 

Names  or  Fbdits  :  IE  0.  The   Blenheim  Pippin.  ||—(J  F if. 
Limerkk.  The  Scarlet  Crofton ;   much  esteemed  by  many' 
others  prefer  a  briskei  fiavourcd  Apple.  \[— Daniel  Judd.    Not 
known— jr  IF.   TbeBlackHamburgh.il 
Names  of  Plants  :  J  W  G.  Eupatoriu-n  glandulosum.— J  P. 
1.    Hyijericum  pulchrum ;  2,    Veronica   officinalis  •    3,   Nar. 
thecium  ossifragum  ;   4,  Heliauthemum  vuigare  •  's    Malva 
moschata;  6,  Erythriea  Centaurium  ;  7,  (Eoanthe  flstulosa - 
8    Epilobium  angusdfolium  ;  9,  Crataegus  sanguinea ;  10  If 
this  IS  a  native  of  "  sha-iy  banks  "  in  Britain  it  is  Blechnum 
boreale,   and  which  has  a  repreientative  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  scarcely  distinct.  >S. 
Potatoes:  C  J  C.  The  Ash-leaved  Kidney  is  one  of  the  best 
early  Potatoes  for  a  south  border  ;  but  the  Early  Manley  is 
nearly  as  early  and  more  proliflc;  therefore  you  should  plant 
some  of  both  sorts. U 
Eoses  :  Tyro.  Itm-ght  not  do  much  harm  to  the  inserted  buds 
in  Dog-roses  that  were  budded  in  July  and  August  last  to 
remove  the  stocks  just  now  ;  bat  we  should  certainly  prefer 
permitting  them  to  stand  where  they  are  till  next  autumn, 
in  order  to  allow  the  buds  to  branch  out  before  removal  1 
Schemes  :   MB.    You  will  be  very  foolish  if  you  invest  your 
money  in  any  sueh  scheme.    If  you  have  a  fancy  for  Cali- 
forniau  risks,  you  had  better  go  to  the  country  yourself— if 
you  are  youn,',  strong,  bold,  and  hard-working. 
Shallots  :  Sigma.    Deficiency  of  warmth  no    doubt    caused 
the  ro'.ting  you  mention.    The  soil  jniisf  be  as  warm  and  dry 
as  it  can  be  in  England.! 
Strawbereies  :    C  J  C.    The   best  and  earliest  for    a  sonth 
border,  is  the  Keens'  Seedling.    The  British  Queen  will  suc- 
ceed it ;  and  still  later,  the  Elton. || 
TDE.-iiPs  :  O  S.  The  "  Teltower  KUbe"  is  the  small  Berlin,  or 
Tekow  Turnip,  used  for  ragouts;  it  requires  a  soft  sandy 
soil. II 
Vi^i,-  mi:  The  new  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  crossed  with 
the  Muscat  ot    Alexandria,   will   probably  succeed  in  any 
situation  that  would  suit  the  Black  Hamburgh      This  much 
may  at  least  be  inferred  from  the  statements  received  alon? 
w-ith  the  specimens  sent  us.    More  than  this,  we  cannot  state 
fj'^i  "r'p""-     Tbe  Black  Hamburgh,  Royal  Muscadtal 
and   Black    Prince  will  succeed  in  a  Vinery  without  early 
forcing.ll-4   Country  Parson.     Better  have  two  Black  Ham 
burglis  and  a  Black  Prince.    Your  selection  of  white  Granes 
W..1  do  very  weU.U-IVDF.  In  a  Vinery  that  has  had  the 
mildew  so   prevalent  this  year  upon  the  Grapes  it  wiU  do  no 
harm  to  whitewash  or  otherwise  dress  the  wood  of  the  Vines 
and  hotise  generally  now.    The  Pear  will  usually  succeed 
by  grattiug  on  a  Hawthorn.J  '  ""''^'""^ 

Vine  BoEDEEs  :  J  S  H    For  these  a  clayey  loam  is  not  good, 
and  what  is  generally  called  sandy  loam  is  too  poor     A 
loam  that  is  rich  and  friable  is  to  be  preferred.     When'ont 
into  a  garden  pot,  and  frequently  watered,  it  should  still  re. 
mam  pervious  to  water  :  24  feet  is  a  good  depth,  6  inches  of 
which  may  be  cow-dung.    By  building  up  the  turf  so  as  to 
dry  it,  and  then  pen  sheep  upon  it  for  some  time,  you  can 
make  sure  of  an  eioellent  composition  fur  a  Vine  border 
with  a  less  proportion  of  cow-dung  than  that  above-men^ 
tioned ;  but.  otherwise,  let  the  turfy  loam  and  fresh  cow 
dung  bo  disposed  in  alternate  layers,  and  after  a  few  months 
turn  and  well  mix  the  whole.    Bone-dust  and  lime-rubbish 
may  also  be  mtroduced.u— FA'S.  As  you  are  F.  H.  S     you 
must  have  the  Society's  Journal,  in  which,  at  p  306  vol  ii 
you  will  find  a  plan  of  warming  Vine  borders  as  inch  as 
they  can  be  by  merely  natural  means.     You  may   however 
wish  to  apply  artificial  heat,  in  which  case  jou  cannot  ner' 
haps  do  better  than  adopt  Fleming's  plan,  at  p.  288  of  on^ 
vol.  for  181.5.     For  depth  of  border,  &c.,  see  our   Home 
Correspondence  of  to-day.t 
Vines  in  Pots  :  An  Amateur.  The  Black  Hamburgh  and  Roval 
Muscadine  are  the  best  sorts  to  grow  in  pots.    Soil    rich 
turfy  loam  and  bone-dust ;  guano  in  plenty  of  water  may  be 
supplied  occasionally.     The  same  plants  will  bear  ancces- 
sive  y  If  always  well  managed.    By  these  means  you  mar 
easily  grow  the  plants  strong  enough  to  bear  fruit,  and  yet 
they  may  not  be  disposed  to  do  so,  unless  you  could  contrive 
to  tram  them  on  a  similar  principle  to  that  adopted  against 
walls  by  the  Vine  growers  at  Fontaincbleau  and  Thomerr 
Such  proposal  is  new ;  to  many  it  will  doubtless  appeM 
strange,  but  we  are  convinced  the  result  would  prove  satis- 
factory.   Instead  of  one  upright  shoot,  train  two  horizontally  • 
from  each  of  these  train  two  uprights  for  bearers  ;  stop  the' 
latter  when  they  have  attained  the  height  of  2  or  24  feet  and 
cut  them  back  at  every  winter  pruning  to  the  lowest'eyes 
You  can  safely  remove  Vines  as  you  propose.  || 
Walls.    Naila   should  never  be  driven  into  the  face  of  the 
bricks,  and  but  very  little  way  into  the  joints.    Attention 
being  paid  to  this,  alter  many  years,  perhaps  half  a  century, 
the  joints  may  require  fresh  pointing  ;  but  then  the  wall  ?vill 
be  nearly  as  good  as  new.    Thin  cement  will  effectually  close 
up  the  nail.holes  with  which  your  bricks  are  already  so  much 
defaced  ;  and  you  can  in  future  either  profit  by  the  above  re- 
marks, or  use  studs,  which  any  respectable  ironmonger  will 
be  able  to  procure  for  you.ll 
Misc  -.LBS.  Plumbago  Larpentte  will  stand  the  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin  without  protection.      Christmas 
Roses  like  wet  heavy  land.t— iri>  C,    You  can  have  the 
Number.    Enclose  six  postage  stamps. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Azalea  :  G  D.  Large  and  showy,  but  coarse.* 
CHETSANTHT^MnMs  :  E  M.    All  good  ;  but  not  better  than  kinds 

possessing  similar  colours,  already  in  cultivation.    Of  the 

Pompons,  Criterion,  L.  Miellez,  and  La  Gitana  are  the  best. 

The  yellows  are  too  much  alike.'" 
Holliboce:  Reader.  Two  flnely-shaped  blooms,  full,  and verr 

free  from  "pocltets."*  '       •'"'"^ 
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THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  o£Fer 
as  under : 
LONDON"  MANURE  COMPANY'3  WHEAT  MANURE  FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
FISHERY    AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GTPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

andForeign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  slighteet  adulteration. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfrlars.        Edward  Fdrsee,  Secretary. 

MANURES. — The  foirowing    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  LiWEs'e  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton £11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolitea  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
AT'inonia,  $1.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  dl.  10s.  per 
ton:  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURES.  ~  PRIVATE  IN- 
STRUCTIONS in  Chemical  Analysis  and  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  making  Arti6cial  Manures  are  given  by 
J.  C.  Ne^bit,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S,,  at  the  Laboratories,  Scientific 
School,  38,  Keonington-lane,  London. 

Analyses  of  Soils,   Manures,  Minerals,  &c.,  performed  as 
usual,  on  moderate  terms. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 
Tj^  BENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
-L-^  *  to  erect  Hothouses,  &e.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  Ifi  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafcers,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.     Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  Id.  to  9d.  per 

foot-  HEATING  BY  HOT   WATER. 

rpHE  CONICAL  BOILERS  INVENTED  BY 
-*-  JOHN  ROGERS,  Esq.,  are  aupplied  and  fixed  by  John 
Shewen,  ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  Also  all  kinds  of  Hot  Water 
Apparatus.  For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings,  Mr.  Shewen 
should  be  consulted,  his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  being  safer, 
more  efficient,  and  more  durable  than  any  other. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— EMIGRANTS  are  in 
J-  formed  MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.  have  from  time  to 
time  supplied  the  first  settlers  to  Swan  RItlt,  Port  Natal,  and 
all  the  Australian  Colonies,  with  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS; they  beg  an  inspection  of  their  stock,  at  118,  Fea- 
church-street,  near  tbe  Blackwall  Railway.  N.B.  Persons  be- 
coming  purchasers  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  introduction  to 
parties  known  to  the  firm  at  either  of  the  above-named  places. 

LAND      DRAINING      AND      IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY,  30,  Parliament- street,  London;  and  Bedford 
Circus,  Exeter. 

This  Company  having  been  in  active  operation  for  several 

years,  is  ready  to  undertake   Works  under   thw    Government 

Loan,  or  by  fixed  or  annual  charges  under  its  Act  of  Parliament. 

Farther  particulars   and  references  maj  be  obtained  at  the 

offices.  Thomas  Mat,  Secretarv. 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane.  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer- 
ing, Ac,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit's  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  &c.,  are  published  by  Long- 

MAN  and  Co.,  and  may  be  bad  of  all  Booksellers.  

FURZE  MACHINE. 

COTTAM  AND  H  ALLEN  have  now  brought  to  per- 
fection FIRCHILD'S  PATENT  FURZE  CUTTER  AND 
BRUISER,  for  the  preparing  of  Furze  for  Feeding  Horses  and 
Cattle.  The  Machine  may  be  worked  by  horse-power,  and  will 
cat  and  bruise  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  per  hour  with  one 
horse,  a  man,  and  boy  ;  with  two  horses,  40  bushels  per  hour  ; 
if  a  steam-engine,  in  proportion  to  the  power  aoplied.  The 
Machine  is  now  on  view  at  Cottam  and  Hallen's,  No.  2, 
Winsley- street,  Oxford- street,  where  every  other  description  of 
Agricultural  Machinery  may  be  seen. 


'M  ^grtcttltural  (Bdinttt* 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WsDRBaDAT,    Dec.      4— Agriculiural  Society  of  England. 
Thubbdat,        —         5— Asricultoral  Imp.  Society  oUreland. 
Wborbbdax,    —        10- Agricultural  Society  of  Ens'and. 
Thuebdat,        —       U— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 


Considerable  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  amongst  our  correspondents  respecting  the 
proper  state  in  which  farm-yard  manure  should  be 
applied  to  the  soil.  Some,  on  the  one  hand,  recom- 
mending that  it  should  be  used  tolerably  fresh — others 
keeping  it  over  two  seasons.  There  is  one  portion  of 
Mr.  Rigden's  practice,  as  described  by  Mr.  Milne*  in 
his  report  of  a  visit  to  that  gentleman's  farm,  which 
seems  to  oifer  a  fair  compromise  between  this  diver- 
sity of  opinion  and  practice,  to  which  we  think  the 
attention  of  farmers  may  be  usefully  directed. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  manure,"  says  Mr. 
Milne,  "  is  laid  on  in  the  autumn  for  crops  which 
{are  to  be  sown  in  the  spring,  so  that  the  soil  has 
time  to  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  elements 
M  fertility  required  for  the  particular  crop." 
1 1  We  first  observed  this  practice  on  some  strong 
soils  in  Roxburghshire  ;  it  was  there  the  usual  plan 
Ito  apply  the  farm-yard  manure  in  the  autumn  fresh 
ifrom  the  folds  upon  the  stubble  land  intended  for 
jJTurnips — nothing  but  bones  or  guano  being  used  in 
t|he  spring.  This  practice  was  followed  by  the 
tjiest  results.     We  also  observe  at  the  discussion  on 


*  Report  of  a  Visit  to  the  Farms  of  Mr.  Biodeh,  &c. 


Mr.  Milne's  report,  which  took  place  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  East  of  Berwickshire  Farmers'  Club, 
that  "  a  favourable  opinion  is  entertained  of  Mr. 
Rigden's  practice  of  autumn  manuring  to  a  certain 
extent."  Some  of  the  speakers  also  mentioned  that 
they  had  tried  it  with  aiivantage. 

As  we  are  anxious  to  recommend  this  practice, 
we  gladly  fortify  our  recommendation  by  thus  quoting 
the  opinion  and  practice  of  other  farmers,  as  we  feel 
assured  that  wherever  this  can  be  done  there  will 
be  much  less  hesitation  amongst  our  readers  to  adopt 
it,  than  if  the  advice  had  been  founded  merely  on 
our  own  authority. 

Some  will  object  that  by  this  plan  a  much  greater 
amount  of  the  valuable  matter  of  the  manure  will 
be  lost  than  by  fermenting  it  in  heaps.  Independ- 
ently of  the  unanswerable  contradiction  given  to  this 
objection  by  the  excellent  crops  produced,  we  believe 
that  other  reasons  can  be  brought  forward  to  render 
it  probable  that  actually  less  will  go  to  waste. 
When  manure  is  thrown  up  into  heaps  in  the  usual 
fashion,  a  violent  fermentation  immediately  takes 
place,  evolving  so  much  heat  as  to  drive  off  almost 
the  whole  of  the  ammonia  produced.  Sach  was 
actually  the  case  with  some  manure  we  sent  for 
analysis  after  being  treated  in  this  way  ;  not  a  trace 
of  ammonia  could  be  found  in  it.  The  importance 
of  this  ingredient  of  our  crops  has  been  clearly 
proved,  and  though  we  would  not  agree  with  the 
French  chemists  when  they  propose  to  calculate  the 
proportionate  value  of  all  manures  by  the  relative 
quantity  of  ammonia  they  contain,  we  would  yet 
admit  that  such  a  total  loss  as  that  analysis  showed 
must  be  a  serious  deterioration  of  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  manure  is  spread  on  the  land 
in  a  comparatively  fresh  state,  and  immediately 
ploughed  in,  a  very  slow  fermentation  takes  place, 
and  the  ammonia,  as  fast  as  formed,  is  absorbed  by 
the  alumina,  which  occurs  in  large  proportion  in 
strong  soils,  and  by  the  humus  also  existing  there  : 
and  as  the  green  crop  is  sown  before  the  hot  weather 
of  summer  comes  on,  when  a  more  rapid  fermenta- 
tion would  take  place,  there  seems  little  doubt  but 
that  the  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  ammonia 
will  be  saved  by  this  plan. 

The  other  ingredients  required  by  plants,  which 
are  found  in  an  insoluble  state  in  the  fresh  manure, 
are  also  protected  from  the  waste  of  the  winter  rains, 
by  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  fermenta- 
tion takes  pliiee  when  the  manure  is  applied  in  the 
autumn,  both  because  the  weather  is  then  cold,  and 
because  the  material  is  spread  over  the  land  in 
such  small  quantities. 

It  is,however,necessaryto  guard  our  readers  against 
indiscriminate  adoption  of  this  plan  of  autumn 
manuring  for  green  crops.  We  think  it  best  adapted 
to  the  strongest  class  of  Turnip  soils,  because  upon 
light  porous  soils  we  fear  that  the  fermentation  would 
take  place  too  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  free 
circulation  of  the  air  these  soils  admit.  This  is 
however  not  so  much  to  be  regretted,  as  one  great 
advantage  the  autumn  manuring  is  capable  of 
affording  to  strong  clay  soils  (should  it  be  found  to 
answer  our  expectations  on  further  trial),  will  be 
the  saving  of  time  in  early  spring,  which  will  be 
thus  secured  ;  the  great  difficulty  which  attends 
the  cultivation  of  Turnips  on  these  soils  being  the 
impossibility  of  commencing  early  in  the  spring. 
Upon  light  dry  soils  no  difficulty  in  this  respect  is 
encountered.  We  would  also  advise  that  autumn 
manuring  be  confined  to  clean  land,  as  any  root 
weeds  that  exist  in  the  soil  will  be  sure  to  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  practice,  and  of  course  the  land 
must  be  drained. 

With  these  cautions  we  would  recommend  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Rigden's  plan  of  autumn  manuring. 
Upon  all  situations  where  it  is  found  to  answer,  it 
will  be  of  great  consequence,  because  the  work  will 
by  this  means  be  much  forwarded,  and  a  greater 
breadth  of  green  crop  consequently  accomplished. 


Wheat  not  hoeii  produceii  per  acre 
Wheat  well  hoed  ditto 


Bu3h,  pks. 
30        2 
28        1 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT No.  III. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  lay  before  your  readers  the  result 
of  a  few  more  experiments.     For  some   time  past   a  ,  -     .  . 

difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  our  best  i  possible,  that  the  produce  should  be  clean,  the  seed 
farmers  respecting  hoeing  Wheat  in  the  spring  of  the  i  received  a  double  dreEsing,  and  was  sown  early  in 
year,  when  the  crop  is  free  from  weeds  ;  some  maintain  |  October,  1849.     The  desired  effect  was  obtained,  for  I 


It  appears  from  this  trial  that  it  is  irfjurious  to  hoe 
Wheat  where  the  land  is  free  from  weeds,  and  conse- 
quently it  should  not  be  harrowed,  or  the  soil  in  any 
way  made  loose ;  but  where  weeds  prevail,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  eradicated. 
And  the  important  point  (in  the  minds  of  some  persons) 
in  growing  of  Wheat  has  engaged  my  attention— viz., 
the  changing  of  seed,  although  I  ever  have  been  doubt- 
fill  whether  any  advantage  can  be  derived  from  the 
practice.  In  the  month  of  October,  1844,  one  part  of 
a  field  was  drilled  with  Wheat,  at  intervals  of  7  inches, 
of  the  Rattling  Jack  kind  ;  about  a  rood  from  this  was 
measured  off,  as  the  Wheat  had  been  grown  on  my 
farm  here  three  seasons  without  change  ;  this  I  call 
No.  I.  The  other  part  of  the  field  was  also  drilled  in 
the  same  manner,  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same  kind 
of  Wheat,  and  from  the  same  stack  as  No.  1,  but  the 
year  preceding  it  was  sent  to  be  grown  on  a  farm  I 
occupied  in  Rutland  ;  about  a  rood,  also,  from  this 
piece,  No.  2,  and  adjoining  No.  1,  was  measured  off  ; 
both  pieces  were  after  red  Clover,  eaten  on  the  land  by 
sheep.  The  next  harvest  both  pieces  were  reaped  on 
the  same  day,  and  when  threshed — 

Bush.  pks. 

No.  1  produced  per  acre  39        0 

Ko.  2        ditto        ditto  38       1 

It  appears  from  this  trial  that  no  advantage  arises 
from  a  change  of  seed,  although  the  soils  were  very  dif- 
ferent, and  the  distance  40  miles  apart  (amounting 
almost  to  a  change  of  climate)  between  the  lands  which 
produced  the  seed  for  this  experiment. 

The  following  trial  was  made  many  years  ago  to 
prove  the  relative  value  per  acre  of  drilled  and  broad- 
cast Wheat.  In  the  month  of  October,  1823,  part  of  a 
field  was  sown  broadcast  after  Clover  lea  with  Wheat, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  field  drilled  at  7  inches 
apart  between  the  rows  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  and  the  same  sort  of  Wheat 
as  the  broadcast  ;  1  rood  from  each  part  adjoining  was 
measured  off,  and  produced  as  follows  : 

Bu^h.  pks. 

Drilled  Wheat,  per  acre  34 

Broadcast       ditto  33        3 

The  difference  in  yield  being  but  little  in  favour  of 
drilled  Wheat,  yet  it  confirms  the  general  opinion  that 
drilling  is  the  best  way  to  insure  a  plant,  and  conse- 
quently to  get  a  good  crop  of  Wheat ;  indeed,  it  appears 
to  have  many  advantages  over  any  other  system  of 
planting.  Many  excellent  crops  have  been  grown  from 
dibbling  Wheat,  but  the  trouble,  expense,  and  difficulty 
in  getting  it  well  done  by  baud  has  prevented  it  be- 
coming more  general  in  practice.  My  Wheat  is  invari- 
ably drilled  now  (at  8  inches),  and  deposited  as  deep  in 
the  land  as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  and  has  not 
failed  in  planting  well ;  also,  to  retain  the  plant  for 
more  than  20  years,  except  once,  when  the  Wheat  was 
drilled  on  very  light  land,  after  a  crop  of  Rye-grass  or 
Bents,  the  plant  from  which  was  killed  by  a  long  and 
severe  frost. 

The  smut  in  Wheat  has  been  troublesome  to  some 
farmers,  and  more  so  on  some  soils  than  others.  I  have 
known  Wheat  sown  on  a  farm  dry,  the  seed  not  having 
received  any  preparation  for  years,  and  have  sown  many 
acres  the  same  myself,  without  producing  smut,  until 
1849,  when  a  small  piece  of  land  was  drilled  with  Wheat 
in  the  spring  in  a  dry  state,  which  proved  very  smutty. 
Various  are  the  opinions  respecting  the  causes,  and 
many  are  the  remedies  applied.  Farmers,  however, 
have  now  a  preventive  offered  to  their  notice — viz., 
"  Down's  Farmers'  Friend,"  which  is  making  its  way 
into  general  use,  the  efficacy  of  which  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  trial.  My  practice  is  frequently  to  pick 
some  of  my  best  white  Wheat  for  seed,  to  keep  the 
sort  pure  and  clean ;  this  is  done  by  selecting  the 
whitest,  longest,  and  best  grains,  and  is  a  very  tedious 
and  expensive  process.  Some  Wheat  was  picked  in 
this  way  in  1848,  and  sown  on  a  small  plot  of  land  ;  the 
produce,  however,  proved  very  smutty.  This  surprised 
me,  as  it  was  not  very  probable  that  the  persons  who 
picked  the  Wheat  (antl  it  all  passed  under  the  observa- 
tion of  two  parties)  could  have  selected  any  smut  balls, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  bulk  of  the  Wheat  from  which 
it  was  taken  was  apparently  quite  free  from  smut.  I 
should  at  once  have  put  this  Wheat  away  had  it  not 
cost  me  much  trouble  to  procure  it ;  however,  I  deter- 
mined on  sowing  it  again,  to  try  the  efficacy  of  "  Down's 
Farmers'  Friend  ;"  accordingly,  this  smutty  seed  was 
prepared  by  the  directions  given,  and  as  I  wished,  if 


that  the  hoe  injures  the  roots,  and  thereby  causes  or 
gives  the  plant  a  greater  tendency  to  fall  ;  also,  that,  as 
Wheat  requires  a  firm,  solid  soil,  the  land  should  not 
be  moved,  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  clean  it. 
Being  myself  of  this  opinion,  which  had  not,  however, 
been  confirmed  by  facts,  and  as  hoeing  was  very  advan- 
tageous to  manv  crops,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  so 
prejudicial  to  Wheat  as  some  imai^ined  ;  accordingly, 
the  followiug  experiment  was  made  by  drilling  in 
October,  1849,  two  plots  of  land  of  about  a  rond  each, 
contiguous  to  each  other,  at  intervals  of  8  Inches,  with 
GirUng's  Hessingland  Wheat,  after  a  crop  of  good  white 
Clover.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  one 
of  the  plots  was  well  hand-hoed,  although  quite  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  other  plot  left  without  having  the 
Boil  in  any  way  disturbed. 


have  not  seen  amongst  the  bulk  grown  from  it  a  single 
smut  ball.  Thus  it  appears  that  "Down's  Farmers' 
Friend  "  certainly  acts  as  a  preventive  against  the  smut. 
The  way  is  cheap  and  easy  in  preparing  the  seed,  and 
the  Wheat  drills  much  better  than  from  any  other 
method  that  I  have  tried.  The  Wheat  can  be  sown  or 
drilled  an  hour  after  preparation,  and  will  keep,  if 
required,  any  reasonable  time  without  damage. 

I  must  now  for  the  present  close  this  subject,  trust- 
ing that  these  statements  may  be  received  in  the  same 
spirit  as  that  in  whiijh  they  were  written — having  a 
tendency  to  do  good.  The  experiments  were  made  for 
my  own  information  and  advantage,  on  which  I  rely 
and  intend  to  act ;  they  are  now  before  your  readers, 
to  use  them  as  they  think  proper.  T.  E.  Pawlett, 
Beesion,  Biggleswade,  in  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 
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6.  Remarkable  Fuels:  a.  Nests  of  Eggs,  like  nests  of 
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securely  on  the  tops  of  the  uprights,  and  thus  forming  a 
secure  frame.     Tiie  power  of  resisting    the    effects  of 


loxes.—"  I  bare  been  wishing  I  could  send  to  you  for 
some  time,  having  a  curiosity  in  the  egg  way.  it  is  a 
perfect  e-'g  inclosed  within  ano'her  ;  the  upper  shell 
would  not,  it  appears,  bear  the  moving  about  la  the 
nest  after  beins  laid,  and  so  got  crushed  under  the  hen 
Evidently  it  has  had  a  yolk,  as  the  inside  is  smeared 
■with  it ;  but  the  inner  one  is  perfect  apparently.  What 
makes  the  montrosiiy  the  more  remarkable,  is  that  the 
hen  continues  to  produce  these  abortions,  but  differing 
in  form  :  sometimes  they  are  like  this  (of  which  I  had 
two,  but  broke  one  in  bringing  it  home) ;  sometimes 
they  are  quite  small,  having  only  white  in  them,  I 
imagine,  and  then  again  flat-sided;  in  short,  seldom 
alike.  The  hen  belongs  to  the  person  who  has  reared 
some  of  my  best  chickens  this  season  ;  she  is  part 
Cochin  China  and  part  Dorking— very  Utile  of  either  ! 

the  other  part  unrecognisable.     I  hear  to-day  she  is 

to  die,  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to  send  over,  if  I  can, 
and  save  the  dislncat-on  of  her  neck.  Would  you  like 
to  have  the  creature,  and  see  with  yonr  own  eyes  such 
things  as  you  scarcely  ever  saw  before  1  .  .  •  •  I 
have  blown  ihe  double- shelled  egg  without  shattering 
it,  and  it  only  waits  an  opportunity  to  become  yours. 
W.  H.  H."  Having  seen  an  abortive  egg  shaped  like 
an  hour-glass,  with  a  contraction  in  the  middle,  and  a 
bulging  part  at  each  end,  which  is  perhaps  as  great  a 
mis-  shape  in  an  egg  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  the 
kind  offer  of  being  put  into  possession  of  this  mother  of 
monsters  was  declined,  and  the  specimen  alone  ac- 
cepted as  sufBcicQt  to  content  our  curiosity.  But  the 
other  day  we  met  with  more  "  nests  of  eggs,"  in  a  letcer 
from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward,  July  4, 
X679. — "  The  large  egge  with  another  lesser  within  it 
was  a  swann's  egge  which  I  sent  divers  yeares  past  unto 
the  Royal  Societle.  I  had  before  met  with  an  egge  within 
an  egge,  as  in  hennes'  egges  and  turkeys'  egges.  I  kept 
any  I  found  in  that  kind,  in  a  box  inscribed  ovnla  in  ovis. 
At  last  I  met  with  a  swann's  egge  of  that  kind,  which 
I  presented  to  the  Royal  Societie,  having  never  before 
nor  since  mett  with  another  from  a  swanne." — These 
strange  productions  are  almost  as  instructive  in  the 
morphology  of  ova  in  birds,  as  the  unusual  growth  of 
leaves  on  various  parts  of  a  plant,  are  indicative  of  the 
plan  upon  which  vegetables  progress  during  their  state 
of  increase.  The  principle  of  the  formation  of  ova  in 
birds  is  concentric.  There  is  the  yo'k  within  a  mass  oi 
denser  white,  within  another  mass  of  thinner  white, 
within  a  filmy  skin,  within  an  earthy  shell.  And  if  any 
agent  of  over-productiveness  is  at  work  in  the  bird's 
frame,  tJie  same  principle  slili  goes  on  ;  there  are  either 
two  yolks,  both  inclosed  within  one  film  and  one  shell, 
which  is  the  commoner  case,  or  more  rarely,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  above  instances,  a  complete  esg  is  contaitrcd 
within  another  complete  egg.  The  additional  produce 
thrown  off  at  one  effort  is  still  concentric. 

b.     Ticiii  chicks  from  one  egg. — "  I  have  frequently 
had  cases  of  oouhle-yolked  eggs   producing   chickens. 

Last  year  at  S.  F.  W 1  had  four  chickens  in  two  eggs, 

and  up  to  the  day  of  their  hatching  they  were  alive.  I 
had  much  faith  in  the  chance  of  their  coming  out  right, 
but  Nature  was  exhausted.  On  a  post  mortem  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  not  room  to  kick  themselves  out ; 
the  egg  was  excessively  crowded.  I  regretted  much 
that,  on  the  first  chipping  of  the  egg,  I  had  not  gradually 
released  them  myself.  They  were  all  four  nice 
healthy,  full-grown,  separate  chickens ;  and,  more- 
over Tihite  Dorkings.  At  Ebrington,  in  Sloucester- 
shire,.  Mr.  William  Keyte  had  a  black  Bantam 
cock  and  hen  hatched  from  one  egg.  They 
Uved,  did  well,  and  bred,  and  I  was  going  to  buy 
them  ;  but  when  Mr.  K.'s  poultry  was  done  away  with, 
the  little  pair  of  curiosities  were  killed.  Beautiful 
indeed  were  they  ;  and  my  only  reason  for  not  having 
them  at  first  was,  that  not  expecting  such  a  sweeping 
measure  to  be  adopted  against   them,  I  delayed,   not 


temperature  is  now  well  a-certainedof  this  material.  It 
probably  could  be  manufactured  of  a  lighter  quality 
than  hitherto,  and  the  cost  would  be  reduced.  I  should 
have  stated  that  the  ridges  shouhl  beupright,  not  hori- 
zontal. This  suggestion  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
manufacturers,  and  you  will  be  apt  to  suspect  that  I  am 
in  some  way  intererted,  which  is  in  no  way  the  case, 
except  as  in  all  rural  improvements.     Forester. 

Modern  Bread  is  worthless.— YiiaiXy,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, I  stated  that  thousands  of  infants  die  in 
union  workhouses,  not  so  much  from  defective  nursing 
as  from  the  improper  food  with  which  they  are  fed. 
This  statement,  however,  as  I  anticipated  it  would,  has 
been  received  with  some  degree  of  surprise  and  scep- 
ticism by  many  humane  and  well  meaning  persons.  I 
stated  also,  in  reference  to  the  food  of_  infants,  and,  I 
may  add,  of  persons  whose  sustenance  is  chiefly  bread, 
that  "modern  bread  was  worthless."  I  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  explain  my  meaning  in  reference  to  these 
points.  But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  clear  the  way  a 
little,  and  refer  to  what  I  advanced  concerning 
the  different  properties  and  qualities  of  different 
kinds  of  Wheat.  With  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  gluten  or  azotised  matter  in  different  kinds  of  Wheat, 
and  which  is  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  I  have  always 
admitted  that  the  same  kinds,  in  different  years  and 
grown  on  different  soils,  and  under  different  kinds  of 
cultivation,  will  yield  different  portions  of  azotised  matter. 
This  I  have  admitted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  cor- 
rectness ;  but  I  maintain  that  there  is  a  greater  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  of  this  substance  in  the  different 
kinds  of  Wheat  than  exists  in  it  from  the  different 
modes  of  their  cultivation.  Thus,  I  maintain,  that 
bearded  Wheats,  and  at  the  head  of  these  is  the 
Egyptian,  under  whatever  mode  of  cultivation,  or  under 


discover  the  cause  of  so  distre-siog  an  evil,  and  at 
length  I  fixed  it  upon  the  food  with  which  the  infants 
were  fed,  and  all  subsequent  observation  has  con- 
firmed that  opinion.    "  What  \  find  fault !"  were  the  ex- 


clamations pressed  upon  me  by  all  kinds  of  persons, 
"  with  nice  pap,  made  of  tea,  and  sugar,  and  beautifully 
fine  white  breati  ;  look,  examine,  and  taste  how  very  nice 
it  is.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  infants  should 
die,  and  so  nothing  could  save  them  ;  and,  poor  things, 
they  could  not  go  at  a  better  time,  and  they  are  gone  to 
rest."  In  this  manner  have  I  been  often  answered  by 
men  and  women  whom  the  world  esteemed  very  good 
and  nice  people,  and  clever  too  ;  but  they  certainly 
oui'ht  to  have  known  better.  But  what  was  the  nice 
Dap  made  of  ?  An  infusion  of  leaves,  not  equal  to  pure 
water  ;  sugar  and  carben,  extracted  from  Wheat  meal, 
the  elements  of  which  being  the  same  as  those  of  sugar. 
This  was  the  food  of  those  infants  ;  for,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  I  am  referring  ehieSy  to  such  as,  in  union 
workhouses  and  other  places,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
had  been  deprived  of  their  mothers'  milk,  their  natural 
and  best  sustenance  ;  I  referred,  be  it  always  borne  in 
mind,  to  those,  and  such  children  as  those.  But  caniiot 
a  child  live  upoa  suck  food  as  that  I  Cannot  a  child 
live  upon  the  finest  wheateu  bread,  sugar,  and  tea  ? 
Certainly  it  cannot,  nor  could  a  dog  ;  feed  a  dog  upon 
such  pap,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  poor  animal,  how- 
ever  strong  and  healthy  before,  would  pine  away  and 
die  exactly  as  infants  will  But  permit  me  to  illustrate 
my  meaning  by  an  analogy,  which,  although  not  quite 
exact,  will  nevertheless  suit  my  purpose  well  enough. 
To  build  a  modern  house  we  should  require  bricks,  or 
stone  and  timber,  and  lime  as  the  chief  materials  ;  but 
suppose  we  attempted  to  raise  the  building,  and  ex- 
pected it  to  be  durable  with  any  one  of  these  materials 
ontv,  leaving  out  the  other  two,  all  eyes  would  he  upon 
and  our  stranze  building  ;  and  perhaps  we  should 


wh'atever  other  circumsUnces,  contain  more  azotised  |  be  stopped  proceeding  with  it  by  some  humane  IrienQ 
matter  than  polled  or  non-bearded  kinds;  and  oonse- 1  taking  out  a  statute  of  lunacy  against  us.  ^°^'V^- 
quently  that  bread  made  from  the  Egyptian  and  other  i  suing  the  same  analogy,  to  build  up  a  cbdd  to  -manhood, 
!!".>...    -     •  .•.-•-. '---■'*:-.-- ---I  ti,,ee  principal  materials  are  also  as  necessary,  nainely, 


bearded  kinds,  is  more  nutritious  than  the  bread  made 
from  any  other  kinds  ;  but  that  from  the  Egyptian 
is  the  best.  I  also  maintain  that  all  kinds  of  red 
Wheats  containmore  azotised  matter  than  white  Wheats, 
even  if  grown  side  by  side  in  the  same  field,  and  let  the 
cultivation  be  whatever  it  may.  [Will  you  favour  us 
with  references  to  the  analyses  on  the  authority  of  which 
you  "  maintain"  these  propositions  ?]  From  this  statement 
it  will  appear  that  I  consider  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
Egyptian  to  be  above  all  other  kinds,  because  it  contains 
the  most  nutritive  properties  ;  and  I  consider,  for  the 
same  reason,  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  all  red  Wheats 
is  orsater  than  that  of  all  white  kinds  of  Wheat.     It  is 


carbon  azote,  and  lime,  and  without  the  whole  of  the 
three  man  can  neither  be  built  up  nor  exist,  but  for  a 
very  short  time  ;  but  the  chUdren  I  am  referring  to 
were  deprived  of  two  of  these  requisites  ;  how  then 
could  thev  live  ?  It  was  impossible  they  conld,  and  so 
their  deaths  were  inevitable.  Bat  how  deprived  \  let 
us  examine.  Wheat  contains  these  three  materials,  viz., 
carbon,  gluten,  a.d  lime.  The  Creator,  in  His  mercy 
and  wisdom,  formed  it  of  these  three,  intending  it,  no 
doubt,  to  be  the  food  of  man.  But  did  the  inlant  s  pap 
contain  them?  Certainly  not,  or  two  of  them  so 
mTnutelyas  to  render  the  pap   worthless.  ».  e.  a  mere 


true  that  the  marketable  value  of  wMt.  Wheat  ishigher  |  mockery  of  food  ;  the  lime  and  g'^'^j^^fjj^^!""  ade 

th,.t  of  r«a  !  Wt  the  inquirv  is  not  into  the  mar.    traetea  from  thtr  floor  with  which  the  brean  was  maue 

'     -  .  -  ^.      -,  ^..         .       .         ._!..,        .       _/.  :.      rp, —   „i„. —    Qp  azotised  matter, 

tissues    with, 

faod 

animals  which  could 


tlattn   ......  V  ..^ —  , — -1 .  - I .  ,p  J 

ketable  values  of  different  kinds  of  W'heat,  but  into  their  I  in  the  dressing  of  it.      ine  gluten, 

was    designed    to    build    up  the  animal 

extracts     all     this     from    his     own 


real  and  intrinsic  values,  or,  in  other  words,  as  to  which, 
out  of  the  numerous  known  kinds,  contains  the  most 
azotised  matter,  called  gluten,  anil  consequently  will 
make  the  most  nutritious  bread.  But  I  add,  also,  that 
as  well  as  its  nutritive  properties  being  the  greatest,  the 
Egyptian   must   Ukewise   be   classed  among  the   white 


but     man 

and  feeds  his  pigs  with  them ;  ^  ,.   • 

the  best  of  all  others  da  without  them.  Some  divmes 
persuade  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  othera, 
that  man  has  no  freedom  of  will 


but  if  he  have  no 


kin<is"of  Wheat,  and  which  is  another  singular  property  j  freedom  to  act  wisely,  he  shows  too  ^oft^eu  Um  he  cer- 


world  this  very  interesting  and  beauti.'ul  kind  of  Wheat,  ;  which  feed  upon   the  corn  ;  but  man,  again,  extracts 


except   that  I   believe  it  is  the  most  profitable  to   be  I  the  lime  from  the  ground  meal  of  Wheat,  since  it  exists 
grown,  as  well  as  the  most  nutritive  of  all  the  known  ,  in  the  bran  and  pollard  almost  alone,  and  no  portion  ot 


kinds.     But  whoever  cultivates  it  must  do  so  on  the 

princi^ 

that  is,  he  must  seed  it  thinly,  and  by  no  means  to  ex 


rr'inci'pWhich"rhaveadvoc7t7dforallkmdsof  Wheat^^  therefore,  should  those  infants  deprived  of 

r       .  "^ .  .   ___j  ;.  »i..-_i_.   __j  !,.._. i '.t-:-   — .1 — .-'  «,;ii-  have   been  fed?   for   this   is  the 


which  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  dressed  fiour.     With 

ifore, 
their   mothers'  milk 


ceed  2' pecks  an  acre,  and  every  grain  should  be  planted  '  important   inquiry.      Certainly    m   a   great   part    with 

separately.     I  myself  intend  not  to  exceed  1  peck,  and  i-eow's-milk,  for  this  contains  m  it,  though  m  an  interior 

this  year  I  shall  plant  it  in  land  as  poor  as  any  in  this  '  dejree,  all  the  substances  of  the  other ;    but  human 

neighbourhood  ;  indeed,  land  can  hardly  be  poorer,  as  I  [  milk  is,  of  course,  the  best  possible  food  for  mtants,  the 

measure  to  be  adopted  agamst   tnem,  i  oeiayea,   not  |  believe  it  has  been  cropped  with.^ut  manure  for  2f)  ot  \  milk  of  the  ass  next,  and  '^^^°  '°^'  °    '\Xtrnces  I 

knowing  exactly  where  to  place  them,  and  being  fearful  •  30  years.     Having  so  far  cleared  the  way      now  explain  ,  each  of  these  contam  the  three  requisite  ^J^b-tances  1 

of  contaminating  my  sUver  birds.     I  often  put   double- i  why  I  consider  modern  bread  to  be  worthless.      It  wUl  ,  am  contending  for,  namel),  carboo,    or,   as  it  is  al_o 


yolked  eggs  under  hens,  but  have  not  yet  had  one 
hatched  to  live.  There  are  many  specimens  of  monsters 
in  that  way  in  the  Manchester  School  of  Medicine. 
They  have  the  egg  there  in  every  stage  of  iucubatio'i  : 
that  is,  specimens  most  cleverly  taken,  and  moulded  in 
some  sort  of  composition.  I  should  say  you  will  be 
quite  at  liberty  to  notice  the  two  chickens  from  one  egg. 
Sir.  K.  told  me  last  week  that  his  mother  has  one  little 
hen  now  living  from  the  twin  parents.    W.  H.  S."  D. 

Home  Correspondence. 

A  jVew  Fence. — There  are  many  situations  in  which 
the  want  of  a  good  durable   material  for  a  protective 
fence  is  much  felt ;  that  I  have  to  suggest  is  corrugated 
galvanised  iron.  I  am  not  aware  if  it  can  be  furnished  at 
a  price  which  would  be  suitable,  but  the  material  ap- 
pears particularly  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  fencing 
in  many  situations,  as  well  as  for  divisions  about  farm- 
buildings.    It  would  be  very  durable,  and,  when  painted, 
would  have  even  a  handsome  appearance,  from  its  irre- 
gular surface  ;  it  would  take  all  curves  and  angles,  and 
could   be  very  quickly  put  up.     I  would  propose  that 
uprights  of  galvanised  iron  should  be  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground  at  proper  distances ;  between  them  a  course  of 
bricks  should  be  laid,  on  which  the  sheets  should  rest. 
The  lengths  should  interlace  each  other,  so  that  no  join- 
ings  would  be   visible,    and   have    some  sort  of  loops 
through  which  the  uprights  would  pass  and  secure  the 
whole.     Where  the  height  is  above  4  or  5  feet,  it  would 
add  much  to  the  strength  and  appearance  to  have  an 
iron  or  wooden  mould  passing  along  the  top,  being  fixed 


called,  the  life-supporting  principle  ;  casein,  also— a 
substance  analogous  to  the  gluten  in  Wheat,  and  the 
fibrm  in  the  flesh  of  animafs,  and  with  which  all  the 
tissues  of  the  bodily  frame  are  constructed  and  re- 
paired ;  and  lime,  with  which  to  form  the  -olid  parts  of 

.c..„    a„.    „..    .-..j^.    ..   ..-..,    .„„    ,  the  body,  namely,  the  bones.     But  the  infants  I  am 

such  as  hernia,  &c.,   which    indicate  a   dimi- ;  referring  to,  were  fed  upon  carbon  only  ;  and  as  well. 

All    oh-  I  therefore,  we  might  expect  a  house  to  stand  agamst  the 

remark  [  pelting  of  the  winds  and  storms,  when  built  of  bncks 

only,  and  witli  nothing  to  hold  them  together,  as  to 

expect  children  to  grow  up  to  manhood  when  fed  with 


be  admitted,  1  believe,  that  the  stamina  of  agricultural 

labourers  in  the  parts  of  England  where  they  feed  chiefly 

on  bleached  bread,  for  many  years  has  been,  and  still  is, 

decreasing.     The  men   have  diminished  in  size,  their 

bones   are  smaller  ;  they  are  not  strong  and  athletic, 

as    formerly,    and    are    subject    to   many   more   ma 

ladies, 

nution    of    natural    strength    and    vigour. 

servant     persons,    who    live    among    them, 

these  facts  ;  and,  I  believe,  they  cannot  be  refuted.     It 

is  a  fact  also,  and  admitting  of  easy  proof,  that  notwith-  ,  c.»(-^^.  --  =-  .  .  , 

standin.'  the  improved  cleanliness  of  the  population  in    hut  one  of  the  three  absolutely  requisite  substances  for 
general   consequent   on   the   cheapness   of  cotton  and    their  support.     It  is  remarkable,  as  among  the  mUlions 


woollen  manufactures,  vast  numbers  of  the  human  race  i  of  other  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  provident  care  ot  me 

-  -  ■  ■        '  Supreme  Bemg,  that  the  milk  of  a  female,  who  has  a 

fractured  limb,  the  lime  in  it  is  reduced  injuantity 


still  perish  in  infancy  or  whilst  under  two  or  three 
years  old.  Some  years  since,  whilst  discharging  my 
official  duties,  this  latter  fact  very  frequently  pressed 
itself  upon  my  mind,  and  painfully  affected  it.  I  saw 
many  fine  and  beautiful  infants,  aud  in  ail  appearance 
as  healthy  as  infants  could  be  ;  they  were  also  tenderly 
nursed,  kept  clean,  and  all  reasonable  care  was  taken 
of  them  ;  yet  they  did  not  grow  ;  their  size  remained 
stationary  for  some  time,  till  at  length  they  put  on  a 
cadaverous  and  sickly  hue,  and  gradually  diminished  in 
bulk,  till  they  closed  their  eyes  in  the  arms  of  death, 
their  last  nurse.  Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  those  infants 
ought  to  have  grown  into  men  and  women.  Healthy 
and  strong  at  their  birth,  they  ought  not  to  have 
perished  so  prematurely,  like  flowers  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  frosts.     With  such  thoughts  as  these  pressing  them 


until  the  fractured  bone  be  again  united.  The  eggs 
also  of  a  fowl,  which  has  a  broken  limb,  are  without 
shells  until  the  broken  pirts  are  again  united  likewise,  i 
In  referring  again,  as  I  wish  briefly  to  do,  to  what  ha3 
been  advanced  in  reference  to  the  diminished  strength 
and  size  of  agricultural  labourers,  whose  food  is  chiefly 
bleached  bread,  as  is  now  the  case  m  many  or  most 
parts  of  England  ;  I  wish  to  add,  that,  were  their  bread 
made  with  undressed  or  slightly  dressed  wheateu  meal, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  meal  of  Lentils  or  Peas,  or 
eveu  Beans  mixed  with  it,  they  would  be  much  healthier, 
and  of  course,  stronger  and  more  robust  than  they  now 
are,' and  that  their  etamina  would,  consequently,  gradu- 
ally  and  perceptibly  increase.     Pulse,  I  add,  containj 


ilves  on  my  mind,  I  determined  to  do  aU  I  could  to  1  more  gluten  than  cereal  gram.    In  eonohisioD,  1  add. 
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also,  that  the  caseio  of  milk,  the  gluten  of  cereal  grain, 
the  legumia  of  pulse,  the  fibrin  of  the  flesh  of  animals, 
are  all  and  each  of  them  converted  into  one  and  the 
same  substance,  called  albumen,  analogous  to  the  white 
of  an  egff,  in  the  stomach ;  and  that  that  substance,  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  are  the  raw  materials,  out  of  which 
all  the  various  fabrics  of  the  body  are  built  up,  and  re- 
paired. As  these,  therefore,  are  facts,  capable  of  actual 
proof,  I  ask  whether  '*  modern  bread,  which  is  nearly 
carbon  only,  be  not  worthless"  for  the  persons  to  whom 
I  was  referring,  namely,  infants  deprived  of  mothers, 
and  rustic  labourers,  who  feed  upon  scarcely  anything 
else  than  such  bread,  and  whose  beverage,  in  these  re- 
fined times,  is  little  else  than  an  icfusioa  of  a  few 
worthleFs  leaves,  which,  were  they  grown  at  home  in 
England  and  in  their  own  gardens,  would  be  suffered  to 
be  blown  away  by  the  winds,  or  ignomioiously  permitted 
to  rot  on  the  ground,  or  be  thrown  on  the  fire  and 
burnt.    Geo.  IVukins. 


Societies;* 

MR.  IIECHI'S  LECTURE. 

SociETT  OF  Arts,  Nov.  27,- — At  a  meeting  of  this 
Society,  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair,  Jlr. 
IIechi  read  as  folhuvs  :  — In  accepting  the  invitation  of 
your  Council  to  read  a  papercn  Agriculture,!  hope  I  shall 
be  acquitted  of  presumption.  I  consider  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  express,  when  called  upon,  his 
honest  opiuion  of  the  present  condition  and  future  pros- 
pects of  our  national  agriculture,  with  a  view  to  its 
amendment.  I  therefore  purpose,  in  this  discourse,  to 
take  a  general  review  of  our  agriculture,  adverting  to 
certain  practical  points  of  interest,  and  remarking  on 
my  own  agricultural  position. 

I  confess  that  I  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  general  agriculture  (I  say  general,  for 
there  are  many  brilliant  exceptions)  as  compared  with 
our  otber  industrial  occupations,  and  contrasted  with 
what  it  ultimately  must  and  will  become.  It  is  true 
that  great  advances  have  been  made,  and  that  we  stand 
high  in  comparison  with  the  past,  and  also,  relatively, 
with  many  other  nations  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
forinerly,  as  now,  the  self-gratulation  of  supposed  per- 
faction  has  been  annihilated  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding food  and  employment  for  a  trebled  population. 
The  prospect  of  a  compound  multiplication  of  mortal 
increase  for  the  future,  should  warn  and  forearm  us  for 
the  impending  crisis. 

The  physical  and  mental  powers  of  a  nation  form  its 
origmal  capital.  It  is  labour,  directed  by  the  mind, 
that  feeds  and  clothes  us,  and  procures  for  our  social 
adjustment,  the  metals  which  form  the  accepted  standard 
of  our  currency.  Therefore,  the  more  numerous  and 
concentrated  the  population,  the  more  wealthy  the  na- 
tion, provided  means  are  found  for  its  employment. 
Can  it  be  denied  that  we  have  yet,  in  this  United  King- 
dom, a  wide  and  uniilled  field  for  agricultural  labour 
and  investment !  Look  at  our  statistics  of  moor,  bog, 
and  waste.  Oh,  but  I  am  asked,  can  these  be  profitably 
reclaimed  ? 

Request  the  poor  peasant  squatter  to  show  you  his 
cottage  garden  or  allotment  on  such  soils,  and  conviction 
will  at  once  reach  jou. 

Cairry  your  remembrance  to  the  reclaimed  rabbit- 
warrens  and  quadrupled  rentals  of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln- 
shire ;  to  the  ouce  sedgy,  swampy  wilds  and  wastes  of 
the  great  Bedford  Level,  drained  by  mighty  steam, 
which  even  now  is  doomed  to  be  superseded  by  a  costly 
and  enormous  but  profitable  estuary.  See  the  warps  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  ;  the  irrigations  of  the  Edin- 
burgh meado-vs,  with  its  annual  rental  of  from  Ibl.  to 
20;.  the  Scutch  acre  ;  the  Portland  Water  meadows,  and 
watered  wastes  of  Teddesley.  Take,  for  evidence,  tlie 
Woburn  Sauds,  Chat  Moss,  Dartmoor,  and  endless  other 
proofs,  and  then  can  you  doubt  that  human  labour,  well 
directed,  is  profitable  in  agricultural  progression  \ 
_  But  I  am  bound  to  give  reasons  for  my  dissatisfac- 
tion with  our  present  agriculture.     Here  they  are  : 

The  first  and  most  direct  evidence  of  the  low  scale  of 
farming,  is  the  gross  acreable  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  very 
largest  estimate  per  acre,  taking  into  account  the  poor 
grass  and  arable  lands,  and  leaving  out  market  and 
other  gardens,  dnes  not  reach  U.  per  acre.  A  reference 
to  Spackmaii's  Occupations  of  the  People,  to  the  agricul- 
tural reports  of  parliamentary  committees,  and  other 
statistical  works,  will  show  that  the  rental  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (excluding  towns),  will  certainly  not  reach 
15s.  per  acre.  Takiog,  therefore,  as  a  gross  return,  5 
rents  (4  would  be  nearer  the  truth),  it  is  clear  that 
3?.  15s.  worth  of  produce  per  acre,  is  far  too  liberal  an 
estimate;  3/.  15s.  from  one  whole  acre  of  land  in  the 
nineteenth  century  !  I ! 

What  each  acre  might  produce  by  the  application  of 
more  drainage,  more  manure,  more  labour,  and  deeper 
cultivation,  more  live  stock,  and  better  buildings,  may 
be  inferred  by  f<icts  constantly  obtruding  themselves  on 
OUT  notice.  As  extreme  cases,  we  may  instance  the 
production  of  80  tons  of  Mangold  Wnrzel  per  acre,  sold 
at  1/.  per  ton  ;  of  large  productions  of  vegeubles  worth 
at  least  100?.  to  150/.  per  acre  ;  of  6  to  9  quarters  of 
Wheat  per  acre,  worth,  at  only  40s.  per  quarter,  from 
\il.  to  18/.  Even  this  year,  some  acres  of  my  own 
Potato  laud  have  yielded  15;.  per  acre,  at  the  low  price 
)f  Is.  per  bushel  ;  and  ,the  average  of  my  80  acres  of 
^heat  will  not  be  less  (straw  and  chaff  included)  than 

".  per  acre,  on  a  very  miserable  soil. 

-We  see  by  Spackman's  tables,  that  there  are  in— 


Acres.  Rental  per  Acre. 
England  and  Wales     ,        .    36,995.000  21s.  8id. 

Scotland         .  .  .    18.944.ij00  6s.  IJii. 

Ireland  .  .        .    SO.lTT.llS  13s.  ojd. 

(This  estimate  includes  the  rent  of  towns,  and  also 
all  the  bog  and  waste  lands.) 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  mere  increase  of  labour 
and  production  to  the  extent  of  only  10s.  per  acre, 
would  afford  us  all  food  and  employment,  without  re- 
course to  foreign  imports.  Is  this  so  fearful  and  difficult 
an  object  to  attain  ?  I  am  quite  aware  that  no  act  of 
Parliament  can  compel  or  control  in  this  free  country 
the  application  of  capital  to  particular  purposes.  It 
must  be  done  by  the  free  will  of  a  free  people,  and 
that  free  will  must  be  inclined  and  stimulated  by  public 
discussion,  comparison,  and  calculation.  It  is  a  good 
sign  for  agriculture  that  farming  and  landlordism  are 
no  longer  secrets.  It  is  a  new  but  interestiog  feature 
that  the  discussions  of  our  now  numerous  agricultural 
societies  and  farmers'  clubs  are  submitted,  through  the 
mighty  medium  of  the  local  and  metropolitan  press,  to 
the  test  of  public  examination  and  criticism. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  scarcity  and 
high  prices  are  preferable  to  abundance  and  cheapness. 
I  hold  it  as  a  princi^jle  that  a  nation  that  can  supply 
itself  abundantly  with  food  and  manufactures,  and  still 
have  a  large  surplus  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  to  exchange  with  other  nations  for  luxuries,  is  in  a 
happy  and  prosperous  condition.  If  you  ditfer  from  me 
in  opinion,  test  the  proposition  by  its  converse. 

The  multiplication  of  our  industry  by  means  of  steam- 
power,  machinery,  and  railway  communication,  is  an 
important  cause  of  the  wealth  of  this  country.  It  en- 
ables us  to  produce  more  than  we  require,  and  thus 
purchase  with  our  surplusage,  the  silver  and  gold  of 
the  world,  the  cotton  of  the  West,  the  silk,  tea,  and 
spices  of  the  East,  the  ivory  and  gums  of  the  South — 
and,  to  our  shame  be  itr  said,  the  grain  of  the  North. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  agriculture  that  ic  jiroducesno 
superabundance — nay,  not  even  abundance,  but  leaves 
us  to  the  mercy  of  large  foreign  importations. 

It  is  this  that  evidences  and  accounts  for  the  poverty 
of  agriculture.  I  venture  to  predict  that  agriculture 
will  never  be  rich  until  it  produces  superabundantly. 
This  can  be  done,  and  loill  be  done,  and  must  be  done, 
for  the  concurrence  of  increased  employment  and  food, 
with  a  multiplied  population,  can  alone  prevent  anarchy 
and  confusion.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  in  every 
direction,  the  sluggishness,  ignorance,  and  neglect  of 
our  national  agriculture.  Unlike  our  manufactures,  she 
has  neither  availed  itself  of  mighty  steam  or  general 
science.  Enshrouded  by  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
self-sufficiency,  isolated  localism  has  been  her  curse, 
but  better  times  are  coming.  She  can  no  longer  with- 
Biina  ttie  rays  of  intellieence,  orfaciliiies  of  intercourse, 
without  passing  an  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  late 
free  trade  measures.  It  is  quite  clear  that  foreign  com- 
petition is  arousing  ns  from  our  lethargy.  Landlords 
and  tenants,  too,  are  aware  that  they  must  produce 
more  food,  and  at  a  lower  price.  This  can  only  be  djne 
by  the  removal  of  every  impediment. 

Our  landlords  will  not  permit  the  corn  fields  to  be 
encumbered  with  miserable  pollards  and  worthless  tim- 
bers, which  can  be  grown  in  the  wastes  of  Canada,  at 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  producing  them  here.  They 
will  no  longer  find  tenants  able  or  willing  to  pay  high 
rents  for  undrained  lands,  on  which  there  are  no  con- 
veniences or  buildings  for  the  housing  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  abundance  of  live  stock  ;  there  will  be 
corn-rents,  liberal  covenants,  a  just  valuation  of 
tenants'  improvements,  and  an  encouragement  to  per- 
manent occupation,  by  good  and  improving  tenant-s. 
Tenants  will  have  to  keep  more  live  stock,  make  and 
buy  more  manure,  and  take  more?care  of  what  they  do 
make.  There  will  be  more  labour  employed  and  less 
weeds  grown.  Deep  and  frequent  cultivation,  by  im- 
proved implements,  will  combine,  the  utility  of  a  fallow 
with  a  growing  crop. 

I  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  prejudices  and 
inconsistencies  of  agriculture. 

The  railway  hedges  are  neatly  trimmed  and  annually 
cultivated,  like  a  crop  of  Turnips.  If  it  is  profitable  so 
to  do,  they  are  thus  rendered  effective  as  well  as  neat. 
The  farm  hedges,  diverging  at  right  angles  from  these, 
have  never  caught  the  pleasant  infection.  They  still 
exhibit  their  huge,  irregular,  and  ungainly  proportions  ; 
shading  and  robbing  the  land,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
growing  bushes  to  stop  the  gaps  caused  by  their  un- 
trimmed  and  neglected  condition. 

Farmers  dig  their  gardens  2  feet  deep,  but  only  plough 
their  land  5  inches.  They  take  especial  care  of  their 
nag  horse  in  a  good  warm  stable,  but  expose  their  farm 
horses  and  cattle  to  all  weathers.  They  deny  the 
utility  of  drainage  in  strong  tenacious  clays,  but  dare 
not  dig  an  underground  cellar  in  such  soils,  because  the 
water  would  get  in.  They  waste  their  liquid  manure, 
but  buy  guano  from  Peru  to  repair  the  loss.  I  have 
known  practical  men  seriously  doubt  the  benefit  of 
liquid  manure,  who  are  in  ecstacies  with  the  urine  of 
the  sheep-fold. 

The  excretite  of  the  vast  importations  which  take 
place  to  this  country  of  food  and  consumable 
luxuries,  ought,  if  properly  economised,  to  increase 
annually  the  fertihty  of  these  islands.  But  when  I  sug- 
gest new  buildings,  steam  engines,  drainage,  &c..  I  am 
asked,  "  Where  is  the  capital  to  come  from  for  all  these 
improvements  ? "  I  reply.  Where  does  the  capital  con  e 
from  to  make  railways  and  docks ;  to  build  steam 
vessels  ;  to  erect  a  whole  town  of  new  squares  and 
streets,  and  to  carry  out  every  other  useful  and  profit- 


able undertaking  ?  I  believe  the  surplus  profits 
of  the  nation  are  estimated  at  fifty  millions  annually. 
Every  10  years  this  accumulated  wealth  has  found  vent 
in  rash  or  dangerous  speculations.  Fortunately,  foreigii 
loans  have  been  superseded  by  British  railways  ;  and 
I  can  perceive  clearly  that  the  surplus  gains  of  the 
present  times  are  destined  to  pass  into  agricultural 
improvement.  I  see,  in  mental  review,  a  long  list  of 
bankers,  merchants,  shipowners,  manufacturers,  traders, 
and  professionals,  who  have  become  owners  or  culti- 
vators of  our  soil.  These,  not  having  the  agricultural 
precedents  or  prejudices  of  their  predecessors,  are  de- 
voting their  powerful  means  and  energetic  common- 
sense  principles  to  the  amendment  of  our  agriculture, 
and  the  increase  of  employment  and  of  food.  If  you 
see,  arising  on  the  ruins  of  our  queer-shaped  and  anti- 
quated farmeries,  a  pile  of  substantial  and  convenient 
erections  ;  if  you  see  the  smoking  shaft  and  irrigated 
meadow,  depend  upon  it  it  is  the  work  of  some  new 
possessor.  It  is  a  delightful  reflection  that  there  is 
abundant  scope  for  such  operations. 

The  establishment  of  public  compajiies,  with  ample 
capital  and  sufficient  legal  powers  to  improve  settled  or 
encumbered  states,  is  also  a  pleasing  event. 

It  is  very  singular  that  we  south  countrymen  let  our 
cannie  friends  carry  off  nearly  all  the  first  Government 
Drainage  Loan. 

But  there  is  one  sad  and  mostuDJustifiableotstruction 
to  landed  investment  and  amendment.  I  mean  the  anti- 
quated and  semi-barbarous  diSioulty  of  transfer.  In 
all  properties  possession  is  prima,  facie  evidence  of 
ownership.  It  does  appear  to  me  a  moiistrous  and  in- 
tolerable nuisance  that  the  same  principles  of  poi-session 
'  and  transfer  are  not  applied  to  land  as  to  the  funds,  or 
,  any  other  article  of  value.  A  public  registry-office, 
with  district  maps,  wonld  at  once  obviate  the  difficulty. 
Land  would  then  change  hands  20  times  for  once  now, 
and  be  subjected  to  a  proportionably  increased  chance 
of  improvements. 

A  painful  question  is  often  asked,  "  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  poor  farmer  ?  "  I  reply,  what  ^cs  become 
of  the  poor  hand-loom  weaver — of  the  four-horse-coach 
proprietor — of  the  roadside  innkeeper — of  the  turnpike 
trusts  —  of  the  Gravesend  sailing-boats  —  of  the  old 
hackney  C\>aches  ? — even  the  poor  old  watchman,  who 
called  the  hours  all  night,  and  cleaned  boots  and  shoes 
half  the  day,  have  given  way  to  the  able,  active,  and 
eSicient  new  police. 

These  are  days  of  improvement  and  progression. 
Individual  interests  are  no  longer  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  public  good.  Mighty  steam  has  worked, 
and  will  still  work,  great  changes.  Plenty  and  cheap- 
ness have  superseded  scarcity  and  motaopoly.  Agricul- 
ture can  no  longer  withstand  the  common  fate.  The 
poor-  fitrmer  and  the  poor  landlord,  or  rather  those  who 
are  in  a  wrong  position,  will  necessarily  make  way  for 
I  more  useful  members  of  society.  It  is  a  painful  though 
national  necessity. 

[      1  cannot  concur  in  the  lamentations  of  those  who  re- 
I  gret  the  large  importations  of  human   food.     Is  there 
[  any  superfluity — any  waste  ?     No  ;  it  is  all  consumed, 
!  and  therefore  all  required.     With  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  there  are  certain  things  on  whicfa, 
from  experience,   I  am  competent  to  pass  a  decided 
opinion,  and  recommend  as  economical  and  profitable. 

The  Agriccltoral  Laeocrer. — The  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  our  labourers  has,  in  my  opinion, 
a  most  important  influence  on  our  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  They  should  be  the  apt  and  polished 
tools  with  which  we  carry  on  our  work.  To  me,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  results  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment has  been  is  good  effects  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. I  speak  practically  on  this  matter,  and  can 
testify  that  the  expenditure  of  my  money  on  a  wild 
tract  of  bleak  and  barren  heath  has  diminisbed  crime 
and  conduced  greatly  to  the  security  of  property,  and 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  hitherto  irregular  and 
insufficiently  employed  peasantry.  The  want  of  a 
better  education  is  severely  felt  by  the  men  themselves, 
especially  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  send  them  as 
drainers  to  distant  counties. 

It  seems  marvellous  that,  with  the  example  of  Ame- 
rica before  us,  we  should  still  leave  this  great  question 
to  the  mere  chance  of  individual  or  local  beneficence. 

Our  Scotch  friends  manage  this  matter  better,  and 
with  economy,  too  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  supply  us 
with  baliffs  and  gardeners.  I  find  it  advantageous  to 
myself  and  to  my  labourers  to  let  every  job,  task  or 
piece-work.  The  work  is  more  quickly  and  cheaply 
done  ;  the  men  earn  more  money  ;  are  consequently 
in  a  better  physical  and  social  condition,  and  larger 
consumers  of  the  farmers'  and  manuiacturers'  produce. 
Every  man  who  values  the  working  condition  of  his 
horses,  will  naturally  extend  the  same  consideration  to 
his  labourers.  It  is  impossible  too  strongly  to  con- 
demn the  miserable  policy  of  allowing  itinerant  specula- 
tors to  monopolise  the  housing  of  our  labourers.  The 
social  and  physical  pestilences  resulting  from  these 
wretched  hovels  should  make  us  wiser  in  this  respect. 
Honour  be  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  to 
others,  who  have  set  a  brilliant  example,  by  providing 
ample  and  convenient  residences  for  the  peasantry  on 
their  estates. 

Good  Farm  and  Parish  Roads. — The  necessity  for 
facility  of  carriage  is  obvious.  If  you  doubt  it,  I  will 
refer  you  to  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  father,  when  a 
fdrmer  in  Surrey,  had  to  send  his  Wheat  to  market  20 
miles  on  pack  horses,  and  sell  it  at  20s.  per  quarter. 
This  was  in  the  good  old  times,  which  I  by  no  means 
deshre  to  resuscitate. 
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Our  parish  and  farm  roads  are,  many  of  them,  sadly 
managed.  HaTing  shoulders  and  dishes  of  water  to 
Boak  and  soften  them.  They  should  always  he  kept 
sUghtly  rounding,  so  as  to  shoot  the  water,  scraped, 
repaired,  and  farmed,  and  drained  like  our  turnpike 
roads. 

Faem  Hokses  should  be  clipped  early  and  gradu- 
ally, piece  by  piece.  If  you  doubt  this,  try  on  your 
plough  one  clipped  and  the  other  undipped,  and  you 
Tfvill  soon  come  to  a  conclusion. 

I  assume  that  you  will  never  turn  out  your  horses, 
but  treat  them  exactly  as  you  do  your  nag  horses, 
taking  especial  care  that  there  should  be  ventilation  at 
the  highest  point  in  the  stable  ; — this  is  well  effected  by 
iron  air-bricks,  worked  in  with  the  brickwork. 

All  their  hay  and  straw  should  be  cut  up  into  chaff, 
the  corn  ground  into  meal,  and  mixed  with  it.  Two- 
thirds  hay  chaff  and  one-third  straw  chaff  is  the  right 
proportion  ;  but  cut  hay  alone  does  not  answer,  being 
apt  to  ball  in  the  stomach.  If  their  water  were  always 
warm,  as  at  the  London  breweries,  they  might  drink  at 
any  time  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  as  injurious  to  them 
as  to  ourselves  to  drink  cold  water  when  overheated  by 
violent  exertion. 

Animals  never  do  well  under  slated  roofs,  unless  you 
interpose  a  Uning  of  boards  or  woollen  thick  felt,  such 
as  is  used  in  shipping.  Slates  conduct  heat  to  the 
animal  in  summer  and /rora  it  in  winter.  Tnatching 
under  slate  is  useful,  though  apt  to  encourage  vermin. 

Old  horses  do  admirably  well  on  cut  food  and  in 
warm  and  well- ventilated  siables. 

We  need  never  lose  a  horse  by  gripes,  provided  we 
administer,  when  first  attacked,  1  oz  each  of  spirits  of 
nitre  and  paregoric  in  a  quart  of  warm  water.  I 
always  kf ep  a  few  doses  ready.  i 

Deep  Coltivation  jftek  Drainage  is  essential  to' 
profitable  farming  on  heavy  lands.     I   effect  this  by  1 
removing  the  breast  from  a  plough,  and  let  it  follow,  1 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  in  the  track  of  the  first  i 
plough.     We  thus  gain  a  greater  depth.     In  summer,  i 
I  use  a  very  large  plough  with  four  horses  to  open  the 
work,  and  follow  with  another  plough  and  four  horses 
in  the  same  track.     This  brings  up  immense  clods  and 
Hocks  of  the  nasty  undisturbed  subsoil.     When  dried 
by  the  sun,  the   Crosskill  roller,  with   5  cwt.  added, 
cracks  them  ;   the  scarifier  operates,   and    again   ih  ^ 
Crosskill  renews  the  attack,  all  in  dry,  hot   weather, 
until  you  have  a  perfect  garden — yellow-looking  it  is 
true,  but  aerated,  and  deprived  of  many  noxious  pro- 
perties, and  ready  for  mixmg  with  abundant  manure 
and  calcareous  matter.     You  thus  bid  adieu  to  root 
weeds  that  have  tormented  you  for  years  ;  you  faeili- 1 
tate  the  percolation  of  water,  air,  manure,  and  roots. 
Your   crops   do  not   dry  up  in  summer  or  freeze  in 
winter  ;  for  it  is  the  drying  or  freezing  of  the  roots  that 
destroys  the  plant. 

I  apprehend  that  if  a  pair  of  horses  could  plough  2 
feet  instead  of  5  inches,  that  would  have  been  our 
general  depth  of  cultivation.  This  dry  summer  all 
the  manure  for  our  root  crops  being  within  5  or  6 
inches  of  the  surfice  got  dried,  and  the  root  crop  failed. 
Not  so  where  it  was  buried  deeper,  like  garden  cultiva- 
tion, below  the  solar  influences.  Our  root  crops  send 
down  their  roots  many  feet  in  summer,  provided  the 
manure  is  there,  as  I  have  proved  by  examination. 

The  Potato  Question. — I  suppose  if  I  grow  Potatoes 
I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  a  market 
gardener.  I  shall  be  proud  of  the  appellation ;  it  im- 
pUes  superior  cultivation.  Surely  it  will  not  be  ob- 
jected that  Potatoes  are  not  food  for  man  as  much  as 
bread  and  beef,  and  that  a  man  may  not  grow  what 
pays  him  best.  The  fact  is,  bad  farmers,  who  do  not 
keep  much  stock,  or  buy  much  manure,  dare  not  grow 
Potatoes  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  farming.  I  have 
heard  them  say  a  Potato  crop  exhausts  their  land  for 
years.  For  my  own  part,  I  like  a  heavy  exhausting 
crop.  It  implies  a  heavy  return,  with  means  for  re- 
storing the  deficiency  occasioned  by  it.  Miserable 
crops,  occasioned  by  the  save-all  and  cheese-paring 
principle,  cause  us  to  feel  severely  the  pressure  of  our 
rent,  tithes,  and  rates.  They  react  on  the  landlord, 
labotirer,  tenant,  and  community  at  large. 

Drainage. — Little  need  now  be  said  on  this  point,  as 
it  is  generally  considered  indispensable  as  an  agricul- 
tural basis  on  aU  wet  lands.  I  hope  the  prejudice 
against  it  amongst  heavy  land  farmers  is  gradually 
g'lving  way. 

Steam  Engines — If  we  are  to  house-feed  a  large 
quantity  of  stock  with  cut  food  and  ground  meal,  or 
ground  oilcake,  steam  power  is  indispensable.  If  I 
stop  mine  at  any  time  for  repairs,  I  find  I  am  involved 
in  a  daily  expense  of  nearly  20s.  No  doubt  they  will 
be  used  to  force  water  and  liquid  manure  for  irrigating 
the  soil,  as  is  done  advantageously  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of 
Myremill,  Ayrshire. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  of  the 
present  day  is  the  system  of  Feeding  on  Open  Boarded 
Floors. — Experience  has  taught  me,  and  will  teach 
others,  that,  in  order  to  succeed  in  farming,  we  must 
produce  a  much  larger  quantity  of  meat  on  our  farms 
than  at  present,  and  at  less  cost.  In  order  to  do  this 
advantageously,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consume  a 
large  portion  of  the  straw  of  the  farm,  cut  into  chaff, 
and  cook  it  with  meal  and  ground  oilcake.  We  are 
thus  deprived  of  the  usual  cattle  bedding,  and  must  find 
a  substitute.  Having  practised  the  system  rather  ex- 
tensively, I  will  communicate  to  you  the  details  ;  ob- 
serving, that  although  attended,  as  every  system  must 
be,  with  certam  disadvantages,  the  balance  of  benefit  is 
sufficiently  considerable  to  induce  me  to  continue  and 


Inches 

Inches 

wide. 
4 

space. 
1? 

3 
3 
3 

..        li 
1 

3 

..     n 

Superficial  feet. 

.      8 

.    10 

.    30  to  40 

.    50  to  GO 

e  to   8 

.      9  to  11 

extend   it.      The   quantity   of  stock   I   now   have  on 
boards  is — 

100  lambs,  I  30  bullocks, 

50  sheep,  10  cows, 

60  calves,  ]  200  pigs. 

We   are    indebted   to  the   worthy    Rev.    A.   Hux- 
able   for  the  idea  ;  but  I   found   his    space  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  between  the  planks  insufficient.     I 
therefore,  measured  the  hoofs  of  the  various  animals, 
and  arranged  my  openings  accordingly.     Thus, 
Inches 
thick. 
Por  bullocks        ...  ...    2J 

„     sheep ...    Ig 

,,    pigs     ...    li 

,,    small  pigs  and  lambs  .    li 

,,    calves ...    2 

For  large  Cotswold  or  Kent  sheep,  1|  openings  would 
not  be  too  large.  1^  openings  do  well  for  Hampshire 
Down  lambs,  but  are  rather  too  large  for  .small  Sussex 
Downs. 

One  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  system  on  heavy 
lands,  where  animals  cannot  be  profitably  folded  during 
winter.  The  area  allowed  for  each  animal  and  its  feed- 
ing apparatus,  is  thus : 

Small  sheep 

Large  ditto 

Small  bullocks        

Large  ditto 

Small  pigs     

Large  ditto 

Very  much  depends  on  the  season  and  weather.  In 
cold  weather,  pigs  and  bullocks  can  scarcely  be  packed 
too  close,  so  long  as  there  is  room  for  them  to  lie  down 
comfortably.  Sheep  require  a  Uttle  more  room,  or  ven- 
tilation. In  fact,  it  requires  a  nice  observation  to  adjust 
the  ventilation  and  temperature.  This  is  best  done  by 
a  thermometer,  because  our  own  feelings  are  not  always 
a  sufficient  crirerion.  Every  ctatle  shed  should  feel  as 
comfortably  warm  as  a  drawing-room.  The  opening 
for  ventilation  should  be  at  the  highest  point. 

Fine  bred  pigs,  having  little  hair,  must  have  a  much 
warmer  temperature  than  sheep.  When  pigs  huddle 
together,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  not  warm 
enough.  Cold,  stiipping  the  circulation  in  the  skin,  drives 
the  blood  to  the  internal  organs,  and  causes  inflammation. 
I  have  often  been  struck  on  seeing  how  soon  my 
groom  will  get  a  horse  into  condition,  by  warmth,  clean- 
liness, and  food.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  lady's 
lap-dog.  My  bullocks  are  groomed  daily  by  a  boy. 
whose  sole  occupation  it  is.  The  cost  is  about  one 
farthing  per  head  per  week,  and  I  am  sure  it  pays. 
Before  I  leave  the  open  boards,  I  should  say  that  the 
bars  or  planks  may  be  either  of  straight  yellow  deals,  or 
of  straight-grained,  hard  woods.  The  latter  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  heavy  animals,  as  they  wear  off  the  edges  of  the 
deals.  The  depth  of  the  pits  may  be  from  two  to  four 
feet.  It  is  necessary,  once  in  a  way,  to  level  the 
manure,  to  prevent  its  touching  the  boards  ;  it  would 
soften  them,  and  cause  them  to  break.  I  should  say 
that  we  never  sweep  the  floor  ;  but  the  animals  are 
perfectly  clean.  Of  course,  the  manure  is  taken  at 
once  from  under  the  boards  to  the  field,  without  the 
interventional  expense  of  a  double  carting,  shooting,  or 
turning  over  of  a  dung-heap.  The  effect  on  the  crops 
is  unmistakeable. 

In  order  to  pay  you  10  per  cent,  on  your  investment 
for  the  whole  building  and  floor,  complete  with  trough- 
ing,  &.C.,  you  would  charge  your  bullocks  l^d.  per  week ; 
sheep  and  pigs,  one  farthing  per  week.  The  cost  of 
erecting  covered  homestalls,  complete  with  boarded 
floors,  will  not  exceed  Is.  to  Is.  Zd.  per  superficial  foot. 
One  man  on  my  farm  feeds,  and  entirely  attends  to 
250  pigs.  It  would  require  two  men  on  the  old  straw- 
bed  system.  Our  pigs  are  never  cramped  now.  For- 
merly they  used  to  be,  owing  to  the  manure  heating 
under  them,  and  the  cold  air  giving  those  parts  rheu- 
matism. One  stout  lad,  at  3s.  6d.  per  week,  will  feed 
and  attend  to  30  bullocks  ;  another  attends  to  60  grow- 
ing calves. 

I  smile  occasionally  at  the  current  beUef,  that  Mr. 
Mechi  is  a  reckless,  extravagant  fellow — not  at  all  pinch- 
ing or  farmer-like.  An  inspection  of  my  future  published 
acciiunts  will  possibly  show,  that  whilst  my  workmen  are 
well  paid,  my  work  is  cheaply  done  by  the  task ;  and  that 
certain  folks  have  been  under  a  considerable  delusion. 
Before  I  leave  the  boarded  floors,  I  must  confess  that  I 
never  like  the  look  of  my  animals  so  well  on  them  as  I 
do  on  a  Uttle  mountain  of  clean  straw,  or  a  nice  green 
pasture  ;  but  this  is  not  a  question  of  fancy,  but  profit, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  system  is  very  advan- 
tageous. It  is  true  we  hke  a  soft  bed,  and  so  do  the  ani- 
mals ;  but  our  medical  advisers  recommend  a  hard  one. 
There  is  a  very  powerful  development  of  the  muscles 
on  boards — so  much  so,  that  with  fattening  pigs,  not 
bred  on  the  boards,  I  have  found  some  of  them  get  cap- 
ped hocks.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  you  may  fatten 
young  pigs  on  these  floors.  They  find  it  inconvenient 
to  run  about,  so  divide  their  time  between  eating  and 
sleeping — a  most  agreeable  operation  for  the  account- 
book.  I  think  the  lime  is  coming  when  farmers  will  con- 
sider the  question  of  how  much  meat  a  ton  of  Turnips  or 
hay  will  make  under  various  circumstances.  If  so,  the 
turning-ou*  system  will  be  given  up.  My  old-fashioned 
bailiff  admits  that,  on  the  turning-out  system,  two-thirds 
of  my  farm  would  be  required  to  feed  my  animals.  Now 
they  make  shift  with  one-third.  If  you  desire  a  good 
appetite  in  your  animals,  turn  them  out  for  exercise  La 
the  cold.  I  tried  the  turning-out  system  with  some 
calves.  On  asking  the  boy  how  they  got  on,  he  replied, 
"  Oh  Sir,  they  get  on  properly  well  now,  they  come  ia 
80  hungry."  This  settled  the  question  in  my  mind  ; 
bat  those  who  doubt  the  fact  can  make  experiments. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  the  animals  are  perfectly 
healthy  on  these  boards.  Considering  the  confinement 
and  heat,  this  rather  surprises  me,  especially  with  the 
pigs,  fed  entirely  on  meal ;  for  the  ammonia,  or  effiuvia, 
from  under  them  certainly  is  powerful  enough  to  dis- 
colour the  paint.  The  great  difficulty  I  find  is  in  getting 
a  proper  fixer  for  the  ammonia.  I  have  used  sulphuric 
acid,  ashes,  and  various  matters,  with  a  certain  effect. 
I  hope  the  Irish  peat-charcoal  will  not  be  too  dear.  I 
have  a  ton  coming  on  trial.  After  all,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  common  salt,  or  the  common  dried  clay,  are  best 
and  cheapest  fixers,  and  I  have  used  a  great  deal.  I 
can  buy  the  salt  here  for  30s.  a  ton,  and,  when  mixed 
with  the  manure,  it  gives  us  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  soda— most  valuable  salts.  I  am  also 
about  to  try  Mr.  Lawes's  dissolved  coprolltes.  To  waste 
our  ammonia  is  an  act  of  agricultural  insanity. 

Another  question  connected  with  the  boarded  system, 
is  the  fly  question.  Where  you  have  plenty  of  food, 
warmth,  and  stock,  you  will  have  abundance  of  Sies. 
My  bullocks  could  never  lie  down  in  the  daytime,  owing 
to  their  attacks  ;  and,  of  course,  the  continued  lifting  of 
their  feet  prevented  fattening.  By  darkening  the  feed- 
ing-houses, I  entirely  removed  this  nuisance,  and  had 
the  gratification  of  putting  my  animals  in  a  most  pro- 
fitable state  of  repose  ;  for,  if  you  have  10  miUions  of 
flies,  not  one  will  bite  in  the  dark.  I  find  that  some  of 
my  friends,  who  value  the  condition  of  their  horses, 
have  long  practised  this  system.  It  is  essential  to  the 
successful  house-feeding  of  green  crops  with  buUocks 
during  summer.  Sheep  are  never  struck  by  the  fly  on 
boards,  and  pigs  do  not  seem  much  annoyed  by  them 

To  those  who  consider  me  "  too  fast,"  and  are  not 
prepared  to  go  with  me  in  boarded  floors,  I  would  say, 
by  all  means  then  have  covered  homesteads,  such  as 
may  be  seen  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke's,  of  Semer,  near 
Hadleigh,  Suffolk  ;  and  at  Mr.  James  Beadel's,  Broom- 
field  Lodge,  near  Chelmsford,  Essex.  I  believe  either 
of  these  gentlemen  would  kindly  show  them  ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  they  will  bring  home  conviction  to  the  most 
resolute  defender  of  the  old  and  unprofitable  open  yards. 

I  heUeve  it  is  the  great  quantity  of  stock  kept  that 
enables  the  Lothian  farmer  to  compete  at  so  great  a 
distance  with  the  south  country  farmer  ;  and  I  believe 
it  is  the  still  greater  quantity  of  stock  kept  by  Mr. 
M'CuUoch,  of  Auchness,  that  enabled  him  to  surpass  the 
Lothian  farmers.  Mr.  Lawes  has  shown  most  indisput- 
ably, in  his  admirable  papers  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journals,  that  we  can  produce  manure  cheaper 
and  better  by  feeding  stock,  than  even  by  purchasing 
guano.  I  mean,  not  feeding  on  Turnips  alone,  but  using 
the  productions  of  the  farm  in  conjunction  with  pur- 
chased food. 

Whilst  searching  for  facts  to  guide  me  to  the  most 
profitable  mode,  I  met  with  the  accounts  of  two  farms, 
variously  managed,  which  confirm,  by  comparison,  my 
own  impression,  that  on  the  quantity  and  management 
of  our  live  stock  depends  much  of  our  success  in  farming. 

For  your  information,  I  annex  a  comparison  of  Mr. 
M'Culloch's  Auchness  farming,  with  a  similar  one  in 
Suffolk. 

Income  and  Espenditdee  of  a  good  Avebaqe  Mixed]  Son 
Fabm  in  Suffolk. 

EXPENDITDKE. 

Rent,  283. ;  Tithe,  "s. ;  Rates,  3s.  ed. 

Income  and  Assessed  Taxes 

Labourers'  Wages 

Tradesmen's  Bills,  &c. 

Seed  corn,  grasses,  dec. ' 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Interest  on  floating  capital,  32501.  at  5  per  cent. 

Losses  of  stock 

Depreciation  of  horse-stock  and  implements 

Loss  to  balance 


£ 

131 
9    0 

319  14 
68  2 
S2  3 
15  10 

112  10 
25  0 
23  0 
U  10 


d. 
6    0 


Incosie. 
47  Acres  Wheat,  32  boBbels  per  acre,  1504  at  5s, 

47  -     -        --  ~ 

234 


£1155  14     3 


376    0 
Barley,  36  „  1692  at  2s.  6d.    296    3 

Peas  and  Beans,    32  bushels    per  acre, 

7-52  at  3s.  6ii.  131  13 

Clover  and  mixed  Grasses,  cnt  once  for  Hay 
Pasture,  ditto 
Pasture  marshes  fed 
Mangold  Wurzel  and  Turnips 


waste  fences,  roads,  &c. 


23i* 
10* 
34« 

47" 

232 
18 

250 

*  These  114i  acres  kept  10  cart-horses  and  1  nag  horse,  and 
in  addition  produced,  in  feeding  : 

20  Bullocks,  at  71. 10s.  ...  £150 

120  Sheep,  at  15s 90 

6  Cows,  at  91.  10s 5T 

10  Toung  stock  25 

Swine  25 

Fowls  5 


-352    0    0 


£1155  14    0 
EXPENDITURE  AND  INCOME  OF  THE  FARM  OF 
AUCHNESS  FOR  CROP  1849.     Extent,  260  IjtPEBLAI.  ACBES. 

ElPENDITUBE. 

£ 

I.  Rent  

II.  PuBcuAsED  Manures  : — 

Gnano,  192!.  ;  Bones,  138(. 
III.  Pdbchabed  Food.  &c. 

For  cattle  and  sheep  (in- 
cluding 371.  10s.  for  sum- 
mering 23  cattlej 234 

Oats,  &c.,  for  servants  and 
horses 105 


d. 


£ 

262 


330 


IV.  Labodeeks'    and    Tbades- 

MEN'a  Wages  

V.  Seeds  purcftased 

^For  seed  of  Wheat  and 

Potatoes,  see  statement 

belowj. 

TI.  Materials,  casualties,    stm- 

dries,  &c 


389 


610 
35 


86 
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VII.  Public  burdens,  taxes,  and 

poors'  rates 

VIII.  Interest   on   sunk    capital, 

1000(.  at  10  per  cent 100 

Do.          floating  capital, 
2500!.  at  5  per  cent 125 


21    10      0 


cieui^ 
r  1  Acre  I 
,1 J  50  Acres 
^il5     Do. 
l25    Do. 


Sum  chargeable  against  the  farm...  1851    10      0 

TeNANX'S  REMUNEBiTION 718        6       0 

£2569    16      0 

Income.  £       s.    ch 

22  Acres  Oats,  50  bushels  p.  acre,  1100  bush, 

all  consumed  by  the  horses. 
55  Acres   Wheat,  33  bushels  per 

acre 2090    do. 

Off  seed 16S 

Disposable 1922  at  5s.   480    10     0 

92  Acres  Potataes,  400  tons,  sound  roots,  at 

present  worth  ;JL  per  ton    1200     0      0 

Besides  small  Potatoes  for  seed,  suffi- 
cient to  plant  an  equal  breadth. 
1  Acre  Italian  Rye  Grass  reserved  for  seed      5     0      0 
gi  7  50  Acres  Turnips. 
Si;;    n^    grass  cut  green  for  house  feeding, 
pasture. 
For  feeding  the  following  stock,  viz. : — 
44  Cattle  which  were  bought 
in  June,  and  have  been 
already  sold    at    an  ad- 
vance of  51.  5s.  per  head 
on  price  paid  for  them. ..£231    0     0 
86  Cattle  in  course  of  feeding, 

at  51.55.  perhead  advance   451  10    0 
208  Wedders,  at  95.  per  head 

advance 93  12    0 

52  Hoggets,  at  75.  do 13    4    0 

6  Cows,  produce 60    0    0 

4  Young  horses,  each  5J 20    0    0 

6  Ewes  10    0    0 

Produce  of  91  acres,  besides  manure     .  884      6      0 

£2569  16      0 

N.B, — The  large  sum  for  purchased  manures  will  be  reduced 
next  year  by  at  least  one-half,  on  account  of  the  additional 
quantity  of  manure  accumulated  by  the  system  of  house-feediog 
in  summer ;  and,  it  is  believed,  that  by  the  further  extension  of 
the  system,  the  farm  will  be  able  in  a  year  or  two  to  dispense 
altogether  with  the  expenditure  for  purchased  manures.  It 
must  also  be  noted,  that  no  credit  is  taken  for  the  increased 
bulk  and  richness  of  the  dung  arising  from  the  consumption  of 
the  purchased  food  charged  in  the  above  account.  The  stock 
is  not  insured. 

David  M'Culloch,  Auchness,  January  1",  1350. 

An  examination  and  comparison  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, afiford  some  very  striking  and  instructive  con- 
clusions. The  Suffolk  farm — of  a  superior  quality, 
employing  capital  and  labour  equal  to  the  Auchness 
farm — shows  a  considerable  loss,  whilst  the  latter  pro- 
duces an  ample  profit.  Now  it  will  be  admitted,  that 
neither  Free  Trade  nor  Protection  can  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  comparison.  Nor  are  there  any  "  pecu- 
liar advantages"  to  object  with ;  because,  if  the  Auch- 
ness farm  has  superior  and  convenient  buildings  for 
stock,  the  Suffolk  land  was  naturally  superior,  and  in 
previous  good  cultivation,  whilst  the  Auchness  farm, 
much  of  it  naturally  poor,  has  had  to  be  improved  at 
the  tenant's  cost.  In  the  Suffolk  farm  there  is  no  pur- 
chased manure  or  imported  food.  On  the  Auchness 
farm,  we  have  719^  so  expended.  On  the  Auchness 
farm,  the  amount  of  meat  made  is  84^. — being  the 
produce  of  9 1  acres,  and  the  purchased  food.  On  the 
Suffolk!  farm  only  352i  was  received  for  meat,  although 
111  acres  were  used  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  Auchness  farm  1680/.  worth  of  corn  and  Po- 
tatoes was  sold  for  the  consumption  of  man.  On  the 
Suffolk  farm  only  793/.  was  the  value  of  the  grain  crops 
for  the  horses.  Here  we  have  a  clear  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  success  in  one  case  and  failure  in  the  other. 
In  one  we  see  the  animals  housed,  warmed,  ventilated, 
groomed,  their  food  cooked,  and  the  utmost  made  of  it, 
chemically  and  physiologically.  In  the  other,  the  usual 
mode  of  turning  out,  and  consequent  waste  and  misap- 
plication of  food.  Here  we  have  a  dependence  on  the 
natural  production  of  the  soil,  unaided  by  imported  food 
or  manure,  and  consequently  a  minimum  production 
with  almost  a  maximum  expense.  There  a  constant 
addition  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  with  a 
maximum  produce,  and  consequent  diminished  per 
centage  of  expense.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  shall,  in 
my  own  practice,  follow  the  farmer  who  makes  money, 
and  not  he  who  loses  it.  Our  success  as  farmers  evi- 
dently depends  greatly  on  our  making  the  most  of  our 
root  and  green  crops. 

The  great  question  of  the  value  of  a  ton  of  Turnips 
in  its  meat-making  powers,  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
variety  of  modes  in  which  it  is  applied  to  nutrition.  The 
estimate  of  value  by  different  persons  is  from  2s.  6d. 
to  12s.  per  ton.  In  Norfolk,  where  house-feeding  with 
oilcake  is  extensively  practised,  its  estimate  is  about 
7s.,  varying,  of  course,  in  some  degree,  according  to  the 
price  paid  for  lean  stock.  In  my  neighbourhood  they 
are  frequently  purchased  for  house  feeding  at  10s.  to 
12s.  per  ton  ;  whilst  for  open  or  field  feeding,  they  only 
command  from  Is.  to  3s.  6cl.,  and  the  manure  left.  I 
know  frequent  instances  where  large  flocks  of  sheep 
have  consumed  whole  fields  of  Turnips,  coming  from 
them  absolutely  leaner  than  before.  Cold,  wet,  and 
comfortless,  the  frozen  Turnips  acted  as  a  purgjative, 
bemg  unaided  and  unconnected  by  dry  haj',  oilcake,  or 
warmth  or  shelter.  The  value  of  the  Turnip  crop  was 
here  absolutely  nothing,  and  an  enormous  loss  attended 
their  production.  I  apprehend  the  average  cost  of 
producing  Turnips,  all  charges  included,  is  not  less 
than  10s.  to  15s.  per  ton ;— quite  that  under  the  old 
Essex  system  of  five  to  eight  ploughings,  although 
much  cheaper  plans  are  adopted  in  some  districts.  In 
a  discussion  I  had  some  time  since  with  the  members  of 
^e  Harlestoa  Farmers'  Clijb,  J  ende^youred  to  sho^y 


and  prove,  that  it  was  considerably  cheaper  and  more 
advantageous  to  make  meat  with  purchased  corn,  cake, 
and  hay,  than  with  Turnips  alone,  admitiistered  in  the 
too  usual  slovenly  and  unprofitable  way.  Remember 
that  by  feeding  animals  at  home  with  purchased  food  iu 
conjunction  with  your  o^vn  produce,  you  are  constantly 
adding  to  the  productive  powers  of  your  soil.  The  time 
is  come  when  always  selling  off  the  farm  without  re- 
placing, will  not  stand  the  external  competition  of  a 
different  and  improved  system.  The  poor  heavy-land 
farmer,  with  his  year's  long  fallow  and  two  years'  charge 
on  one  mediocre  grain  crop,  must  succumb  ;  and  his 
landlord  will  find  that,  without  drainage  and  suffi- 
cient buildings  for  the  house-feeding  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  stock,  his  tenants  on  such  soils  cannot  pay 
the  old  rents,  or  compete  with  the  poor  but  better 
managed  light  lands  of  our  Eastern  districts, 

I  will  now  proceed  to  take  a  review  of  my  own  agri- 
cultural position.  The  publication  of  my  agricultural 
proceedittgs  has  naturally  exposed  rae  to  public  criti- 
cism. All  sorts  of  motives,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
have  been  imputed  to  me.  Of  this  I  do  not  at  all  com- 
plain. I  considered  my  farm,  in  its  original  state, 
neither  creditable  nor  profitable.  I  expended  my 
capital  in  its  improvement.  The  result  of  that  expendi- 
ture was  a  decided  benefit  to  my  fellow-creatures.  My 
agricultural  opponents  say  the  money  was  thrown  away, 
the  property  not  improved,  and  that  I  am  losing  much 
money  by  farming.  In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of 
these  opinions,  I  have,  under  the  advice  and  suggestion 
of  my  friends,  submitted  to  a  valuation  by  three  emi- 
nent surveyors,  whose  character  and  capabilities  are 
beyond  cavil.  I  am  informed  (though  I  have  not  re- 
ceived the  official  document),  that  they  have  fi.xed  my 
rent  at  'i6s.  per  acre,  adding  another  7s.  per  acre  (or 
the  use  of  my  machinery,  &c.  Now,  as  plenty  of  land, 
such  as  mine  was  in  its  unimproved  state,  can  be  hired 
for  12s.  per  acre,  it  follows  clearly  that  the  fee-simple 
of  my  estate  is  more  than  trebled  in  value,  leaving  out 
of  view  altogether  the  extra  expenditure  for  my  own 
personal  convenience.  Whether  I  shall  be  able,  with 
present  prices,  to  pay  a  rental  of  43s.  per  acre,  besides 
tiihes  and  all  other  charges,  as  well  as  a  profit  on  my 
teuant-capital  invested,  remains  to  be  proved.  My  in- 
coming valuation  as  a  new  tenant  was  effected  on  the 
30lh  .of  October,  by  the  same  gentlemen  who  set 
my  rent.  On  the  30th  of  next  October,  and  on  all  simi- 
lar periods,  so  long  as  I  continue  to  farm,  my  outgoing 
valuation  will  also  take  place.  The  much-desirtd 
balance-sheet  will  appear  in  the  public  prints,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  will  either  be 
an  examfle  to  follow  or  a  beacon  to  avoid.  It  will  be 
done  in  honesty  and  good  faith  ;  but  it  would  be  pre- 
mature now  to  prejudice  its  results.  I  wish,  for  many 
reasons,  that  it  may  be  satisfactory. 

The  fixing  of  the  rental  being  un  fait  accompli,  may 
be  commented  upon,  and  presents  an  encouragino. 
feature  to  improving  landlords.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
the  valuers  naturally  considered  that  drainage,  good 
roads,  open  fields,  unencumbered  by  useless  fences  and 
trees,  deep  cultivation,  and  good  manure,  all  have  a 
material  influence  on  the  business  of  farming  ;  and  that 
without  good  and  ample  buildings,  abundance  of  water, 
and  proper  steam  machinery,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
accommodate  and  provide  for  so  large  a  quantity  of 
stock  as  I  deem  it  necessary  to  keep.  No  doubt  the 
means  for  economising  their  manure  did  not  escape 
their  observation. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  placed  before  you  a  complete 
model  of  my  farm  buildings,  which  is  preparing  for  the 
great  Exhibition.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced ;  I  therefore  merely  produce  a  portion — 
showing  the  boarded  floors.  My  valuation  as  a  tenant- 
farmer  has  not  yet  been  sent  to  me  by  the  valuers,  so  I 
cannot  at  present  produce  it. 

The  facilities  for  acquu:ing  agricultural  science  are 
now  great.  We  have  now  the  opportunity  of  rubbing 
mind  against  mind,  and  eliciting  bright  scintillations  of 
intelligence.  The  priceless  volumes  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  which  every  farmer 
should  belong,  the  agricultural  press  and  periodicals 
teem  with  novelty  and  science,  and  bear  unquestionable 
testimony  that  the  agricultural  community  can  no 
longer  be  a  non-reading  class.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester,  and  other  similar  but  minor 
establishments,  invite  the  juveniles  of  agriculture  to 
excel  their  parents. 

In  conclusion,  can  it  be  possible  that  England,  great 
iu  wealth,  liberty,  and  industry,  superabundant  in 
capital  and  labour,  and  superlative  in  manufactures  and 
machinery, — I  say,  again,  can  it  be  possible  or  per- 
missible that  Britain,  with  all  these  advantages,  with 
merchant  princes  and  baronial  traders  sweeping  the 
seas,  with  her  navy  and  merchant  fleet,  shall  be  humbly 
dependent  for  her  daily  bread  on  strange  and  foreign 
lands  P 

I  will  never  believe  it  can  continue.  I  will  never 
believe  that  British  enterprise  cannot  and  will  not  com- 
pete with  the  ill  fed  vassalage  of  mere  corn-producing 
countries.  Countries,  whose  people  cannot  afford  to 
eat  the  Wheat  they  send  us  ;  and  whose  agricultural 
practice,  tested  by  our  own,  ranks  low  in  the  scale  of 
comparative  perfection.  I  cannot  believe  that  our 
,'vealthy  and  patriotic  aristocracy  will  any  longer  permit 
such  an  anomaly  to  continue. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  to  your  especial  regard  the 
noble  practice  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  as  bene- 
ficial to  health,  as  conducive  to  longevity  and  mental 
i:.epose,  and  as  full  of  independence  ;  presenting  to  your 
Dftjnd^  through  the  pharmin^  and  ever-varying  face  of 


Nature,  the  impress  of  Almighty  Goodness  and  Wisdom. 
I  commend  it,  not  only  on  the  low  ground  of  individual 
profit,  but  by  employing  and  feeding  the  people,  as  a 
means  for  promoting  the  moral,  social,  and  political 
strength  of  this  great  and  happy  nation. 


Highland  and  Agricultural,  Nov.  20. —  The  Sub- 
stances which  can  be  most  profitably  employed  as 
auxiliary  for  Turnips,  in  Fattening  Cattle  and  Sheep, 
—Mr.  Brodie,  Abbey  Mains,  said  :  There  are  few 
questions  in  the  economy  of  farm  management  of 
greater  importance,  or  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  this.  I  have 
to  regret  that  the  range  to  which  I  have  conducted  ex- 
periments is  comparatively  limited  ;  nor  has  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  varied  bearings  received  those  careful  ex- 
perimentary  trials  which  enable  one  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence on  any  of  the  many  questions  which  are  involved 
ia  its  discussion.  The  discussion  to-day  may  possibly 
tend  to  elucidate  the  subject,  but  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory solution  of  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  series 
of  varied  and  carefully  conducted  experiments,  experi- 
ment being  the  best  form  by  which  our  knowledge  can 
be  extended  on  a  subject  involving  so  many  different 
considerations.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  the  agricul- 
turist ;  for,  since  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  grain,  the  capital  which  is  thus  employed  must 
be  very  great — some  farmers  using  extra  keep  at  the 
rate  of  1/.  per  acre  over  the  whole  extent  of  their 
holding.  A  few  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  farmers 
are  of  opinion  the  most  profitable  method  of  cultivation 
on  some  soils  is  to  remove  only  the  half  of  the  Turnip 
crop  to  fatten  cattle,  and  consume  cake  and  corn  equal 
to  the  other  half,  along  with  the  Turnips  ;  while  the 
sheep  stock  folded  upon  the  portion  left,  receive  also  a 
quantity  of  extra  keep  equal  to  the  whole  Turnip  crop, 
and  fattening  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  stock  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  they  could  be  enabled  to 
do  ;  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  in  the  culti- 
vated districts,  where  the  fattening  of  stock  has  become 
a  regular  part  of  farm  management,  the  employment  oi 
extra  keep,  along  with  the  Turnip  crop,  has  to  a  degres 
also  become  a  part  of  such  management.  The  annual 
consumption  of  such  substances  must  therefore  amount 
to  some  millions,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer,  how- 
ever small  his  holding,  who  does  not  use  some  sub- 
stance along  with  his  Turnip  crop,  either  with  the  view 
of  eking  out  that  crop,  or  finally  preparing  his  animals 
for  the  butcher.  Some  farmers  resort  to  extra  keep  to 
avoid  selling  in  dull  or  bad  markets,  calculating  on  a, 
rise  in  price,  to  remunerate  them  for  tht  ir  risk  and  extra 
expenditure,  while  not  a  few  consider  this  the  cheapest 
and  best  method  of  enriching  and  maintaining  in  con- 
dition weak  or  naturally  comparatively  barren  soils. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  few  farmers,  who  hav3 
adopted  a  peculiar  system  of  feeding  by  extra  keep,  by 
either  one  or  more  substances,  that  have  done  so  upon  a 
decided  conviction  that  the  practice  is  really  remunera- 
tive. We  believe  the  majority  satisfy  themselves  wit^ 
a  vague  opinion  rather  than  a  definite  conclusion  ;  and 
this  arising  from  the  absence  of  that  careful  recordintr 
of  expenses  and  returns,  which  in  no  department  irs 
more  essentially  necessary  than  in  the  feeding  of  stock. 
The  fattening  of  stock  with  other  substances,  33 
auxiliary  to  Turnips,  involves  a  number  of  important 
questions.  What  substances  are  most  profitable  for 
feeding,  and  what  for  manure  ?  The  importance  of  the 
latter  question  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in 
different  parts  of  England,  where  compensation  is 
allowed  for  unexhausted  improvements,  the  value  of  the 
manure  of  oilcake-fed  animals  is  estimated  at  about 
half  the  original  cost  of  the  cake,  and  in  many  of  the 
best  feeding  districts  of  Scotland  farmers  are  not  un- 
willing to  allow  30s.  or  40s.  per  ton  for  the  oilcake 
that  may  be  consumed  in  eating  off  the  Turnip  crop. 
The  increased  value  of  the  manure  from  stock  so  fed 
is  thus  acknowledged,  hut  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
not  more  information  has  been  obtained  with  re- 
ference to  the  exact  manurial  value  of  the  different 
substances  thus  employed.  As  proving  this  we  may 
remark  that  during  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Pusey's 
Tenant  Right  BUI,  the  question  was  discussed 
whether  the  value  of  the  manure  of  grain-fed  animals 
was  equal  to  that  of  those  fed  on  oilcake.  On 
the  second  reading  a  clause  to  this  effect  was  inserted  p. 
which  was  again  rejected.  We  merely  mention  this 
circumstance  to  show  the  little  exact  information  which 
is_ had  on  this  important  point.  It  is  possible  that  too 
high  a  value  has  frequently  been  placed  on  the  perma- 
nentand  superior  effects  produced  by  the  consumption  of 
such  substances  in  a  manurial  point  of  view.  No  sub- 
ject is  more  deserving  of  the  most  careful  set  of  expe- 
riments, and  perhaps  the  Society  may  consider  it  de^ 
serving  of  an  early  place  in  their  list  of  premiums.. 
Before  entering  on  the  second  question  to  which  we 
have  referred,  namely,  the  fattening  properties  of  the 
different  substances  employed  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Turnip  crop,  it  may  be  worth  while  mentioning  the 
different  substances  thus  employed  ;  and  the  following, 
we  think,  almost  exhaust  the  list :  Linseed,  the  seed  of 
Flax  ;  Linseed-cake,  now  generally  termed  oilcake,  the 
refuse  of  crushed  Flax-seed,  after  the  oil  is  extracted  ; 
Poppy-cake,  the  refuse  of  crushed  Poppy-seed  ;  Rape, 
cake,  the  refuse  Jof  crushed  Rape-seed,  hitherta  used 
only  as  a  manure.  The  above  may  be  coniiidered 
oleaginous  substances.  Oats,  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,, 
white  Peas  (foreign).  Tares  generally  foreign.  The 
above  may  be  termed  farinaceous  substances.  D  istillery 
offah—'S.ij  is  generally  considered  in^Scotland  ija  extra 
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food.     Grains  are  generally  given  whole  to  sheep,  bat 
when    given  to  cattle  they  are  generally  reduced    to 
meal  ;  and  upon  this  we  may  remark,  that  every  de- 
scription o(  grain  should  be  ground  fine,  particularly 
Beans,  otherwise  the  cattle  will   not   obtain    the    full 
benefit.     Linseed  should  -be  either  crushed  or   boiled 
into  a  jelly  for  cattle.     But  the  use  of  this  valuable 
substance  is  not  yet  so  extensive  as  its  value  entitles  it 
to  be.     There  is  often  considerable  trouble  in  preparing 
it.      It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  extended  cultivation 
of  Flax  in  this  country,   with  the  improved  modes  of 
preparing  the  stalk,  and  saving  the  seed,  will  obviate 
this,  and  also  increase  the  supply.     The  usual  quantity 
given  to  cattle  as  a  mixture,  is  between  2  and  3  lbs. 
daily ;  to  sheep  J  to  1  lb.     In  East  Lothian,  Linseed- 
cake  was  not  much  known  till  about  18  years  ago,  when 
it  came  more  into  notice  as  an  auxiliary  to  Turnips, 
siace  that  time  the  consumption  of  it  has  rapidly  in- 
creased.     Large  importations  have   arrived  from  the 
Continent,  particularly  from  the  Baltic,  within  the  last 
few  years  ;   cake  of   superior'  quality  has  come  from 
America,  and  home-made  cakes  have  been  extensively 
manufactured  to   meet   the   increased   demand.      The 
price  of  foreign  cake  used  to  range  about  8^  ;  home- 
made about  10/.  per  ton.     Since  the  alteration  of  the 
import  duties  on  grain,  a  great  fall  has  taken  place  in 
its  price.     Home-made  cake  is  generally  about  30s.  per 
'ion  higher.    We  consider,  however,  good  foreign  about 
equal  to  home-made,  and  hiive  generally  used  it.     It  is 
-now  extensively  used   in  almost  every  feeding  district, 
and  particularly  in  the  best  districts  of  England.    From 
its  relative  high  price,  and  the  great  demand,  we  believe 
it  is  much  adulterated.     We  are  also  of  opinion,  that 
from  the  improved  modes  of  extracting  the  oil,  now  in 
■uae,  i's  value  has   also   diminished   and   its   fattening ' 
qualities  lessened  ;   the  price  and  quality   vary  much 
according  to  the  abundance  and  deficiency  of   Flax- 
seed,  and  the  demand  for  oil,  and  therefore  farmers 
should  compare  it  with  the  price  of  grain  at  the  time  ; 
this  is  the  more  necessary  at  present,  the  price  of  grain 
being  so  low,  and  the  value  of  oil  haviog   been,  for 
some  time,  rising  considerably.     We  know  several  very 
intelligent  farmers  who  consider  the  values  of  Linseed- 
cake   and  grain   for    fattening   quatiiies    to   be    equal, 
weight  for  weight.     I  am  myself  inclined  to  give  the 
preference   to   Linseed-cake,  particularly  when  of  good 
quality,  but  not  relatively  to  the  present  market  prices 
of  the  articles.     My  opinion  of  the  value  of  oilcake  is 
higheir  than  that  of  some  of  my  most  intelligent  neigh- 
bours., but  I  shall  mention  in  explanation  that  I  uni- 
ibrihly  use  the  highest  priced  foreign  oilcake,  and  when  I 
I  speai  of  its  slight  superiority  to  grain,  it  is  only  with 
reference  to  oilcake  of  the  best  quality.     I  am  eon-  i 
vinced  that  inferior  oilcake  is  not  superior,  weight  for 
weigh!,  to  farinaceous  substance^,   particularly    when  i 
mixed,     I  need  scarcely  remark  what   a   saving  this 
would  give  in  the  expenditure  of  the  farm  were  this 
fully  confirmed  by  experiment,  as  no  less  than  about  a  1 
million!  of  tons  of  Linseed-cake  are  annually  imported 
into   Great  Britian.      In  other  words,   something  like  ' 
five  millions  of  money  is  expended  by  farmers  on  this  ! 
substance.     Poppy-cake,  the  refuse  of  crushed  Poppy 
seed,  w-as  introduced  a  few  years  ago  for  feeding  pur. 
poses  ;  its  price  is  about  51.  per  ton,  at  which  there  is 
a  considerable  demand.     Rape-cake  has  been  but  little 
used  as  feeding  ;  its  relative  price  to  Linseed  makes  it 
a  matt-er  for  further  inquiry.     Owing  to  its  bitterness, 
it  should  be  given  as  a  mixture  ;  it  generally  sells  from 
3/.  to  5/.  per  ton.      Oats  have   hitherto   been  rather 
neglected  in  the  feeding  of  oa;ttle,  but  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  their  value  for  such  purposes  has  been 
more   JuUy  appreciated,  and   will,   in  all   probability, 
becomei  more  so.     The  present  price  is  about  SI.  12s. 

Beans  and  Peas Beans  have  been  long  esteemed  the 

best  awicle  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  for  fattening 
cattle,  and  are  still  extensively  used.  Present  prices 
about  tl.  5s.  The  Tares  generally  used  in  East- 
Lothian  are  of  foreign  growth,  and  frequently  much 
damagtai  The  price  varies  much.  When  they  can 
be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  say  about  4/.  to  5/. 
per  toa,  they  may  be  advantageously  used.  The 
same  nay  be  said  of  white  Peas  ;  much  used  in  Eng- 
land fcff  feeding.  Barley. — Light  and  stained  Barley 
can  often  be  purchased  at  a  low  price;  much  of  it  is 
used  in  England,  and  there  sometimes  sprouted  before 
asing.  As  a  mixture  it  is  highly  valuable  ;  present  value 
&bout  SJ.  10s.  Inferior  samples  of  foreign  Barley,  Oats, 
&c.,  may  occasionally  be  had  at  a  very  low  figure.  In- 
dian Corn  was  expected,  on  its  introduction,  at  the  pre- 
sent duty  of  Is.  per  quarter,  to  be  made  extensively 
tvailable  for  feeding  purposes  ;  but  hitherto  its  high 
price  has  prevented  its  adoption,  except  in  a  few  cases 
of  experiment,  and  these  serve  to  show  that,  at  present 
cates,  it  is  considerably  higher  than  the  other  substances 
mentioned  above.  Bran  generally  sells  above  its  real 
Talue  for  fattening.  Distillery  offals  are  of  varied 
q^uality,  and  from  recent  improvements  in  the  manu- 
fiicturing  of  spirits  are  now  of  much  less  value  as  an 
■rlicle  of  feeding ;  their  weight  is  also  a  barrier  to 
profitable  and  extended  uae.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  subject  remains  to  be  discussed,  viz.,  the  relative 
values  of  different  substances  employed  in  the  fattening 
of  catale  and  sheep.  An  experiment  which  I  made 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  results  of  which  appear 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  East  Lothian  Agricultural 
Societj',  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  contributing  some- 
thing to  a  settlement  of  this  quefction.  I  may  also  state 
that,  though  I  cannot  give  to  the  Society  as  full  details 
of  the  oxperiments  which  I  have  made  since  that  time, 
^t  the  whole  of  my  experiments  since  have  confirmed 


the  results,  and  I  have  ncifoi'mly  acted  upon   them  in 
my  general  practice.     In   this  vie  w,  the   experiments, 
though  made  a  good  many  years  ago,  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  on  this  account  the    more  valuable. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Boeing  Inetbuments  :  Sandif  Soil.  .\ny  large  ironmonfrer  will 
supply  50U.  or  procure  them  tor  you  ;  Mapplebeck  and  Lowe, 
of  Birminiiham,  for  inst-ince. 

Bdestng  Clat  :  Sandbach.  We  have  bad  no  experience ;  bnt 
there  has  been  ample  eiperience  of  the  advantage  of  the  plan. 
See  Jouroal  of  the  Ri.yal  Agricultural  Society  :  Vol.  iii.  323  ; 
iv.  267;  V.   t2,  113;  vii.  1-12,  216,  297;  viii.  16,  77,  317. 

Chalking:  W  C  J.  Tour  question  has  unfortuoately  arrived 
too  late  for  a  detailed  answer  this  week  ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
we  refer  you  to  the  Notice  in  column  a,  page  734,  where  jou 
will  see  that  your  inquiry  had  already  received  attention. 

Flax  :  Sub.  Read  T.  K.  Short's  sixpenny  book  ;  or  wait  till  our 
next  volume,  and  we  will  give  you  a  paper  on  the  culture  of 
each  of  our  farm  crops  in  succession, 

HoESEs  ;  J  K  Lexois.  '  Stable  Economy,"  by  J,  Stuart,  V,S, 

Mangold  Wdrzel  :  G  S.  To  use  them  instead  of  Swedes 
would,  at  this  season,  make  the  sheep  fall  back.  If  you  give 
Beans  with  them,  instead  of  Oa'-s,  the  laxative  tendency  of  the 
watery  root  migh'  be  more  effectually  checked. 

Manueing:  Inquirer.  The  constant  use  of  quick-lime  in  com- 
post with  tne  earth  of  headlands — for  use  broadcast  over 
Grass-land,  cannot  balance  the  loss  which  such  lands,  as  ordi- 
narily treated,  sustain.  Probably  the  best  way  to  asceriain  if 
Grass-lands  require  lime  is  to  try  a  small  portion  for  a  year 
or  two,  before  tne  general  dressing  is  intended. 

Mael  :  Mayo  Sub.  The  specimen  sent  contains  mucll  lime,  and 
will  doubtless  prove  a  u»^eful  top-dressing.  Tou  may  apply 
almost  any  quantity  usefully  on  peat — lOU  cart-loads  per  acre, 

PoN'D-MDD :  L  C  K.  It  may  be  u^ed  as  the  basis  of  composts. 
Mixed  with  salt,  gypsum,  guano,  cr  dung,  it  may  be  used 
beneficially  on  Grass  and  arable  lands.  There  is  no  need  for 
leaving  it  longer  than  a  single  winter, 

Fooa  Clats  :  Cantab.  We  know  no  work  specifically  on  this 
class  of  soils.     See  an  article  on  the  subject  at  page  603. 

Salt  :  You  may  add  salt  to  the  dung-heap  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt. 
or  3  cwt,  to  the  quantity  intended  for  one  acre  of  land.  It  is 
not  injurious  to  the  Potatoes,  Skirving's  Swede,  Orange 
Globe  ilangold  Wurzrl,  Jersey  Cattle  Parsnip,  are  the  best 
sorts  of  seeti, — A  bushel  will  weigh  probably  about  70  lbs.  or 
SO  lbs.  We  speak  from  judgment  tf  the  weight  of  a  cart- 
load. They  may  be  put  on  frosty  Turnips;  they  often  are, 
but  shou'd  have  hay  with  them,  Dorset  sheep  and  lambs 
may  be  folded  on  Turnips  so  long  as  orciaary  weather  laste. 

Sheep  seized  with  Giddiness:  Sub.  We  are  very  much  disposed 
to  thiuk  there  must  ba  some  connection  between  the  Sow 
Thistles  and  the  disease,  althouLjh  we  cannot  recollect  any 
similar  instance,  and  are  unable  to  find  any  analysis  of  the 
Thistle  that  wLIl  assist  our  hypothesis,  W.  G.  S. 
•»*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  be 
answered  till  the  following  weeli- 


HOPS Feidat,  Nov,   29. 

Messrs.  Pattenden  and  S.mitb  report  that  there  is  a  Bteads 
trade  doing  in  coloury  Hojs.  anri  prtrp«  fi-rn. 

HAY. — Per  Luao  oi  ->'.    i ,  uaaes. 
Smithfield,  Nov,  28. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    708  to  75s  i  Clover 

Inferior  ditto 60        65       Second  cut     ...     '". 

Rowen     55        65       Straw 

New  Hay       —       —    [  j 

CuMBEEliND  MaekeT,  Nov.  28. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay  70a  to  75a  i  Inferior 

Inferior  ditto 60        63     I  New  Clover    "'.     ".'. 

New  Hay        —        _    |  Straw 

Did  Clover    78        84    '  Joshda 


703  to  808 
60  70 
20  25 
CooP££. 

65  s  to  72s 

28 


24 


COAL  MARKET.— Feidat,  Nov.  29, 

Hollywell,  15s. ;    Eden  Main,  Us,    6d,  ;    Wallsend  Heaton 

14s.    6d,  ;     Wallsend  Haswell,    15s.   9d.    to    I69,  •    Wallsend 

Stewart's,    15a.   9d.  ;     Wallsend    Tees,    15s.    9d.— Sllips    at 

market,  256. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  30. 
Vegetables  are  abundantly  supplied.  Hothoase  Grapes  and 
Pine-applee  are  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Oranges  and 
Lerooni  are  plentitul.  Pears  are  still  received  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Filberts  are  dearer.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  good  in 
quality,  and  so  are  Poca'oes.  The  latter  are  ra'her  dearer. 
Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Mushrooma  are  still  scarce.  Cut  Flowers  consist:  of  Heaths, 
Pelargoniums,  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Mignonette,  Tulips, 
Dahlias,  Bigaonia  renusta.  Chrysanthemums,  and  Boses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  43  to  6s       :  Pommegranates,  each,  3d  to  6d 
Grapes.hothouse,  p.  lb.,35  to  6s     Almonds,  per  peck,  6a 


Portugal,  p.  lb.,  8d  to  la 
Pears,  per  doz..  Is  to  3s 

—  per  half  sieve,  fie  to  15s 
Apples, dessert, p. b?h,3s6d  to  8s 

—  Uitchen,  do,  SatidtoSs 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  2s 

—  per  100,  63  to  10s 
Lemons,  per  doz.^  Is  to  2s 

VEGETABLES. 


—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3b 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  to  28 

—  p.  bush.,  l?s  to  24b 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  p.  bash.,  20s 

to  2i!8 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  128  to  14s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  60s  to  tiSs 


43— 4  S 
46—5:; 

36—50 
28-3-^ 
19-21 

20— 2  H 
17—21 
18-2:; 
25-27 

26—28 
33—44 
24-^3 
:!7— 29 

27— ;;9 


POTATOES.— SoOTHWAEK,  Nov.  25. 
The  Committee  report  that  since  the  last  repo  t,  owing  to 
contrary  wiods,  the  arrivals  have  been  limited,  which  enabled 
salesmen  to  realise  the  hi;^hest  quotauons.  Prraeot  prices:— 
York  Re-ents,  per  ton,  SOs.  to  9Js,  ;  Scotch  dj.,  55s.  to  70s.  • 
WisDeach  do.,  65s.  to  75s.  ;  French,  65s.  to  70s.  * 

MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Nov.  25.— The  supply  of  Wheat  by  land-carriage 
samples  from  Essex  and  Kent  this  morning  was  moderate; 
fioe  qualities  obtained  the  rates  of  tbi3  day  s.e'nnight,  but  some 
ot  the  cold  and  inferior  descriptions  remained  unsold  at  a  late 
hour.  Business  in  foreign  was  very  limited,  and  its  value  re- 
mains unaltered.- The  prices  ofBarley,  Beans,  Peas,  and 
Oats  are  the  same  as  last  quoted,  but  the  inqaiiy  for  either  is 
less  active. 

Pee  Impeetal  Quabtes. 
Wheat,  Esses,  Kent,  «fc  tSufiFolk  ...White 

—  —       fine  selected  runs  ...dittu 

—  —       Talavera 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York.. .White 

—  Foreign  

Barley, grind.  &,  distil.,  223  to  24s...Chev 

—  Foreign....Grinding  and  distillinf; 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish  Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew 

Rye 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ion 

Beans,  Mazagan 25s  to  27s Tick 

—  Pigeon    27s  — 328. ..Wind 

—  Foreign Small 

Peas,  white,  Eesex  and  Kent Boilers 

—  ilaple 30s  to  323 Gre,> 

Maize Whitt 

Fiour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack 


.  3*5—40 

Suffolk dittu|:30-36 

—    Fureign  per  barreiilS— 2-i 


Red 

Red 


Red 


Malting 
Malting 

Feed  ... 
Peed  ... 
teed  ... 
foreign 

Harrow 

LoDgpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk... 

Fureign 

reUow... 


s.      s. 

38—45 
—43 


24—28 

20—25 

17—21 

16—18 
15—19 


26—28 
28—34 
21—22 
28—31 
25—33 


AREIVALS    IN    THE   FOET    OF    LoNDON    LAST    WeE£. 


Flour,13175sks 

—      5:'73brls 

Englisb 

Irish 

Foreign 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Halt, 

Oats, 

Beans. 

Qrs. 

Qrs, 

y.rs. 

y.rs. 

Qra. 

3837 

3890 

36l>7 

920 

296 



20 



7319 



8631 

5162 

— 

SJ25 

40 

Norfolk     30—36 
Per  sack  29—34 

Peas 
Qrs. 
423 

3173 
Feidat,  Nov.  29.  — The  arrivals  of  all  grain  tiiis  week 
have  been  moderate.  This  morning's  market  was  very  thinly 
attended,  and  the  English  Wiieat  lefc  over  from  Monday  was 
only  partly  disposed  of,  the  terms  btin^'  bare'y  equal  to  those 
oftliatday.  Business  in  foreign  was  limited,  but  holders  are 
very  firm. — The  middling  qualities  of  Koglish  Barley  are 
neglected,  bat  other  descriptions  and  foreign  meet  a  fair  sale, 
— Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered  in  value. — Our  quotations  for 
Oats  are  fully  supported.— Flour  is  in  n^oderate  demand  only, 
but  prices  are  unaltered.- A  small  busiutss  has  been  done  in 
floating  cargoes  of  Wheat  at  late  rates  ;  for  Galatz  Maize  a 
trifling  advance  is  insisted  upon. 

aeeivals  this  week. 


Brussels  Sprouts,  per  hf.  sieve, 

ls6d  to  23 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Greens,  p.  doz.  bunches.  Is  6d 

to  2s  6d 
CaoUfiowers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  4s 
Broccoli,  p:doz.bnndl.68  to  10s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60b  to  lOOs 

—  por  cwt.,  33  to  5a 

—  per  bush..  If  6d  to  23  6d 
Turnips,  p.  12  bundles,  Is  to  2e 
Cucumbers,  each,  6d  to  Is 
Radishes,  per  doz.,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p,  bundle,  9d  to  Is  6d 
OarTotSjiper  doz.,  2s  to  Ss 
Spinach, p. half  sieve.6d  to  Is 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  4d  to  6d 

—  Spantefa,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  4s 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  Jernsalem,  p.  half 

sieve.  Is  6d  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  p.  score,  la 

—     Cos,  p   score.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 
bmall  Salads,  p.  punn,2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl..  Is  to 48 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Mushrooms, p. pot,, ls3d  to  ls6d 
Feunel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  Is  to  2s 

—   Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9dto  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to4d 
M  int,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,p.l2bunch.,  6dto9d 


SMITHFIELD,  MbNDAT,  Nov.  25. 

We  have  a  large  supply  of  Beasts.  Trade  is  dnll,  alid  lower 
prices  are  taken,  although  a  fair  clearance  is  effected,  the 
weather  being  good.  There  is  by  no  means  a  brisk  sale  for 
Sheep,  bat  the  number  being  small  late  quotations  are  main- 
tained. Trade  is  hardly  so  good  for  Calves.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  af  793  Beasts,  1080  Sheep,  and  102  Calves. 

Per  St.  of 8  lbs. —8  d  s  d  Perse,  of « Ibs.-s  d  s  d 
Bteat  Scots,  Here-  Best  Long. wools  .3    6  to  3    8 


Ditto  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  3 

Ditto  Shorn       ...    . 

Lambs         

Calves 2 

Pisra 


0  —  8    4 


8  — 3  10 
0  —  4  0 
Pigs,  390. 


fords,  Ac.  ...  3  8  to  3  10 
Best  Short-homs  3  4  —  36 
2d  quality  Beasts  2  6  —  3  0 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds      ...  3  10  —  4    2 

Ditto  Shorn       —    ... 

Beasts,  4343;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  21.420  ;  Calre9,131 
FaiDAY,  Nov.  29. 

Trade  is  about  the  same  as  nn  Monday  for  choicest  BeastF, 
but  hardly  eo  good  for  inferior  kinds.  Several  of  the  latter  re- 
main  unsold.  The  supply  of  Sheep  exceeds  the  demand  ; 
prices  are  rather  lower  excep:  for  the  best  qualities.  Calves 
are  more  plentiful,  trarie  is  slow  at  MondajV  quotations.  Our 
foreign  suptily  caisipts  of  MO  Beasts,  208j  Sheep,  193  Calves, 
and  2o  Pig-.     We  have  85  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 


Best  Soots,  Here. 

Best  Loog-w6ole  .3    4  to  3    8 

fords,  itc,        .,.3    6  to  3  10 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ,, 

Best  Short-horns  3    4  —  30 

Ewes  A-  2d  qualitv  2  10  —  S    2 

li  quality  Beasts  2    1  —  3    0 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Beat   Downs   and 

Lambs —    ,,, 

Hall-breds       ,„  8  10  —  4    2 

Calves  .,.     2    8  -  3  10 

Ditto  Shorn        — :. 

Pius      3    0  —  4     0 

Beasts,  1037 ;  sieep  and  Lamb 

8,  5070;  Calves,  313  ;  Pigs.  510. 

English 
Irish  ,. 
Foreign 

iMPEfiTAX 
AVEBAQES. 

Oct.    lb 

26 


Wheat. 
Qrs. 
2610 


Barley. 
Qrs, 
4990 


Oata. 

Qrs. 
530 
750 

4-HU 


Nov. 


A.ggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


WH£AT. 

Babeet. 

Oats. 

iWB. 

BeaSs, 

393l0d 

39  9 

40  2 
40    5 
39  11 
39  11 

2i5  2a 
24    0 
94    1 
24    4 
24     1 
24    1 

ICj  Id 

16  8 

17  3 
17    0 
17    2 
17    3 

-26;!  7.J 
V6     1 
iS    6 
'.6    7 
24    2 
29     6 

29i  la 

28  10 

29  1 
29    0 
28     9 
28    9 

40    0 

24    2 

17  '0 
1     0 

25  11 

29    0' 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1      0 

'FWor. 
20S0'«u^ 


brla. 
Peab. 


29i5<i 
30  6 
29  2 
'iS  11 
29  0 
29    4 

29    7 


1    0 


Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks'Com  Averages. 


PEICE8.    Oct.  19.  Oct.  26.  Nov.  2.    Nov.  9.  Nov.  16.  N"ov.53, 


SEEDS.— Not.  25. 

Canary,  per  qr 50s  to  5»8 

Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...29  —  33 
Hempseed,  per  qr.  ...34  —  35 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37  — 44 
Clover,  red,  p.  cwt..., —       — 

—  —  foreign,do.  —       — 

—  white,  do -^       — 

—  —  foreign,do. —       — 


Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...14s —  21s 
Mustard, wbite,p.bush.4  —   6 

—  brown  do 7  —10 

Rape,  per  last    241.^261. 

Cakes,  Lindeeed,p,10U0...SI.15s 

—  —  foreign, p.ton,6L15s 

—  Rape,  foreign,  do.,  3i.l7s 
Tates,  per  biish...SsOd — &s€d 


LivBEPooL.  Feidat,  Nov,  22. — At|  our  market  to-day  the 
tone  of  the  Wheat  trade  disappointed  in  some  degree  the  an- 
ticipations of  holders,  milltrs  tjeing  on  the  reserpe.  Of  course 
the  transactions  in  any  descripiion  of  English,  Irish,  or  foreign 
Wheat  were  upbna  limited  scale,  and  Tuesday's  rates  scarcely 
sustained.  French  Flour  maintained  late  pnees,  but  in  Irifih 
little  business  was  done.  Barley,  Malt,  Beans,  and  Peas  ap- 
peared to  remain  as  described  on  Tuesday.  Uats  and  Oatmeal 
were  in  moderate  request,  the  firmer  fully  supporting,  but  the 
latter  hardly  realising  the  extreme  rates  of  Tuesday.  Indian 
Corn  commands  a  steady  inquiry,  American  yellow  realislDg 

■Os.  per  qr. Toesdai,  Nov.  26. — The  aspect  of  trade  at  oar 

Corn  Exchange  this  morning  evinced  no  hrely  feature  in  any 
of  its  departments.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  parcels  of 
Wheat  taken  for  Ireland,  the  tran.sac'iuns  in  any  desicriptioii 
were  veiy  limited  in  ami.>uot,  and  aithouj{h  we  are  scarcely 
warranted  in  reducing  our  quotations,  prices  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  buyers.  Malting  Barley  receded  Is-  per  qr.;  grind- 
ing samples  were  the  turu  dearer.  MhU  steady.  Beans  and 
Peas  in  slow  request,  and  the  former  easier  to  purchase.  Oats 
were  held  at  an  advauce  of  Id.  per  4o  lbs.,  which  was  partially 
paid.  Oatmeal  firm,  at  lute  quiiatiuiis.  Present  prices: 
Wheit,  English  red,  per  70  lbs.,  Ss.  7d.  to  6s.  3d.;  whiti^ 
6s.  Od.  to  63.  6d.  Barley,  Scotch  and  Irish,  per601b8.,  Ss.  Od. 
to  3s.  3d.  Malt,  English,  per  qr.  pa't*- 50s.  to  558.  Oats, 
Eng  ish  and  Scotch,  per  45  lbs.,  28.  9d.  to  3s.  Od.  Beans, 
English,  per  qr.,  27s.  to  31s.    Peas,  do,  do.,  29s.  to  31s. 


48—1850.] 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


1^7 


PLOUGHING  SEASON.— THE  TWO  GUINEA 
PLOUGH!  Cheapest  in  the  world.  Miide  to  suit  the 
times.  Warranted.  Tt'e  Wedlake  Cnaff  cutter,  surpassed  by 
none  ;  warranted  to  stand  20  years  and  upwards.  The  Grass 
Mowing  Mdchine  ;  ihe  New  Dibber,  outdoing  all  others;  the 
Metalln;  Churn  and  American  ditto.  Very  liberal  discount  for 
«ash,    to   meet  the  times. — 118,   Fenchurcfl-street,   Mark-laoe. 

ActuHl  mannfacturers.  ^____^_^„^__^ 

HE     GENJERAL     LAND      DRAINAGE     AND 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
Incorporated  by  .Act  of  Parliament.  12  and  13  Vict.  c.  91. 
With  limired  Liability  to  ShJiieholdevs. 
Capital— £100,00",  in  Shares  of  £20  each. 

Henet  Kee  Seymee,  Esq.,  M,P.,  Hanford,  Dorset— Ob  airman. 
John   Villiees    Shelley,   Esq ,   Maresfield  Park,    Sussex — 

Deputy.  Cnairman. 
"William  Cubitt,  Esq  ,  Great  George-streefc,  Westminster 
Henry  Currie,  Esq  ,  M.P.,  West  Horsley,  Surrey 
Thomas  Edward  Dicey,  Esq.,  ClaybrooU,  Hall.  Lutterworth 
William  Fisher  Hi>t)bs,  E^q.,  Boxted  Lodge,  Coloiie-^ter 
Edward  John  Hutchios,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Eaton-square,  London 
Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Great  George-street 
Francis  Pym,  Esq.,  The  Hassells,  Bigi,'leswade,  Beds. 
Colonel  George  Alexander  Reid,  M.P.,  Buistrode  Park,  Bucks. 
William  Tite,  Ei^q.,  F.R.S.,  Lowndes-squaie,  London 
William  Wilshere,  Esq.,  The  Frythe,  Welwjn,  Herts 
Bankers. 
Messrs.  Currie  tfc  Co.,  '1%,  Coruhitl,  London, 
SdluAtors. 
Messrs.  Bircham,  Dalrymple,  and  Drake,  Parliament-street, 
Messrs.  Hoddings.  Townsend,  and  L-e,  Salisbury. 
Cmirai  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 
Messrs.  J.  Bailey  Demon  and  Henry  Drake. 
(Asbisted  by  eminent  Local  Surveyors). 
Secretarif. 
William  Cltffobd,  Esq. 
Temporary  Offices— No.  46,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 


The  Powers  of  the  Company  enable  the  owner  of  a  Limited 
Interest  in  Land,  by  a  cheap  and  siaiple  proces,  to  carry  out 
©very  kind  ot  permanent  Improvement  thereon,  either  by  the 
application  of  his  own  or^tbe  Company's  fund-,  secured  by  a 
terminab'e  yearly  charge  on  the  Inheritance  ;  but  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  freehold  may  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
Company  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  powers,  machinery,  or 
resources. 

The  powers  of  the  Company  may  he  thus  enumerated  : — 

1.  To  execute  all  works  of  Drainage  (including  Outfalls 
through  adjoining  Estates),  Irrigation,  Reclaiming,  Enclosing, 
and  otherwise  improving  Land, 

2.  To  erect.  Farm  Homesteads,  and  other  Buildings  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  land. 

3e  To  execute  Improvements,  under  contract,  with  Oommis- 
sioners  of  Sewers,  Local  Boards  of  Health,  Corporations,  Trus- 
tees,  and  other  public  bodies. 

4.  To  purchase  Lands  capable  of  Improvement,  and  febtered 
by  restrictions  of  Entail,  and  having  executed  the  necessary 
works,  to  resell  them  with  a  title  communicated  by  the  Com- 
pany'tt  Act. 

The  terms  on  which  the  remaining  Shares  will  be  allotted  are 
a  deposit  of  U.  per  Share,  witb  a  liability  to  be  called  en  for  the 
remaining  amount  by  Instalments  no:  exceeding  21.  10s.  per 
Share,  at  no  closer  in^-ervals  than  3  monttis.  Not  more  than 
101.  per  Share  is  lilicly  to  be  called  i'T  during  the  next  two 
years.  The  liability  of  every  Shareholder  is  clearly  limited  to 
the  amount  of  his  Subscrip  ion. 

Application  for  further  informaf?ion,  or  foi*  allotment  of 
Shares,  may  be  made  to  the  Directors,  Solicitors,  or  Secretary. 
William  Clifford,  Secretary. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE.   OF   ANY  BOOESELLER. 
pONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
V-^  LAST.  NOVEMBER  23,  OF 

THE    ATHEN^U&yi, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AN  ^    FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,   AND  TtlE  FINE  ARTS. 
Thirty-two  large  Quarto  Pages. 
S£eview9   of,  with  Extracts  from 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLfc:. -To  be  SOLiD,  a 
Set  from  the  commencement,  in  1841,  to  the'end  of  1S49. 
All  well  bound,  and  in  perfect,  condition.— Address,  J,  M,, 
Office  of  tills  Paper. 


Preparing  for  publication,  a  new  edifion,  with  Illustrations,  of  the 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  M.A.  With  a  hrief 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Ex  racti  from  his  Diary  and  Corre- 
gpondenee  Edited  by  Thojias  Bell,  Sec.  R.S.,  &c. ;  Prbfesior 
of  Zoology  in  King's  College.  London. 

London :  John  Van  Voobst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 

NEWS,  NEWS,  NEWS.— The  best,  cheapest,  and 
largest  Newspaaer  in  the  World.— LLOYD'S  WEEKLY 
LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  60  large  columns  of  the 
iatest  intKlligence  from  ail -parts  of  the  Giobe,  price  only  Three- 
pence, pDStage  free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to  E,  Llotd, 
i2,  Sa'fsb'iry-sqaare,  London,  and receiveone copy  afi  a  sample. 


HOLLOW  AY'S  PILLS  A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR 
DROPSY.— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  teedhum,  of 
Leamington,  dated  Octdberl5,  lS5(i: — "To  ProiessortloLLOWAT. 
Sir, — It  is  with  gratitude  that  I  write  to  inform  you  of  the  won- 
derful  Cure  effected  in  myself,  by  taking  jour  Pills,  for  a  severe 
case  of  Dropsy.  The  disease  appeared  ahout  five  years 
since,  and  notwithstanding  the  various  remedies  I  tried,  and 
the  different  medical  men  I  consulted,  all  seemed  unable  to 
-check  its  progress.  At  last  I  was  so  much  swollen  that  I  cuuld 
scarcely  walk  ;  at  this  crisis  I  commenced  taking  your  in- 
Taluabie  Pills,  by  means  of  which,  and  strict  attention  to  your 
printed  instructions,  I  am  now  perfectly  cured." — Sold  by  all 
Druggists  ;  and  at  Professor  Holloway's  Establishment, 
314,  Strand,  London. 


THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  I.nDIGESTION. 
"NORTON'S" 

CAMOMILE  PILLS  are  confidently  recommended 
as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy,  to  all  who  suffer  from 
IndigOftion,  Sick  Headache,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 
They  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gentle  aperient,  imparting 
strength  to  the  stomach,  f  id  composure  to  the  nervous  system. 
Sold  in  bottles  at  Is.  \^d.  or  2s.  9d.  each,  by  A.  Willodghbt 
and  Co.,  late  B.  G.  Wii.dus,  61,  Bishopsgate-street  Without, 
and  nearly  all  Medicine  Vendors. 

OAOTtoN  —Be  sure  to  ask  for  "NORTON'S  PILLS,"  and  do 
dot  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitaiioo. 


THK  BLOOD. — Ourbodies  have  bteii  euiiiel}  tormed 
are  now  foiteiivg,  and  will  continue  (0  he  buUt  tip  dtiring  life 
frifim  the  b'ood.  What  ihe  sap  is  to  the  tree  the  blood  is  to  the  animdl 
frame  ;  and  inasmuch,  as  the  strength  and  verdure  of  a  tree  are  de- 
pendant on  tIte  moisture  derioed  from  the  rout,  Uie  fi^alth  and  vigour 
of  (he-body  are  indispensably  connected  with  a  pure  andfrte  cii'ctt'a- 
Hon  of  this  important  fluid.  It  is  this  that  must  feed  the  flame  (Sf 
OTistewe  ;  and  uriless  its  replehishmejits  Oi'e  freely  and  purely  corii- 
muriicated.  (he  vital  fire  becomes  clouded,  hums  dimly,  and  is  u'.ii- 
tnate  y  extinguished.  The  grand  obj'-.ct  is  to  keep  this  precious  fbxid 
{thch  oodi  in  a  pure  and  healthy  itate,  for  without  this  purity,  disease 
will  show  itself  in  some  wau  or  other. 

PaKR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 
/(  is  universally  admined  Viat  this    medicine   wVZ  purify  the 
blood  better  than  any  otlier,  and  will  conquer  any  disease. 

None  are  geuuiue  uuless  the  words  '■  PaKR'cj  LIFE  PILLS'* 
are  in  White  Letters  on  a  Reo  Gih»dnd,  on  the  Government 
stamp,  pas  ed  round  each  box  ;  alsD  ih«  *dC-8imile  of  the  sig- 
natuie  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  RObKRTs  and  Co.,  Crane- 
courtj  Fleet-sireef,  London,"  on  the  directions. — Sold  in  boxes 
at  Is.  l.^d.,  2s.  9rf.,  and  family  packets  at  Us.  each,  by  all 
£'espectable  medicine  vendors  throughout  the  world. 


The  Eva  of  the  Caesars.  [L'Ere 
desCesars]  By  M.A.Rouiieu. 

Antholog.  tor  1782.  [Antho- 
logie,  die]     By  F.  Schiller. 

Anuals  of  Highland  Clans. 
Edited  by  T.  Smibert. 

Episodes  of  Insect  Life. 


History   of  David  Copperfield. 

By  C.  Dickens. 
The  Fortune- Hunter:  A  Novel. 

By  Mrs.  Mowatt. 
Adventures      of      Peter      the 

Whaler.   By  W.  H.  Kingston. 
How  to  make  Home  Unhealthy. 


e^riginal  Papers. — "Crazed:"  A  Poem,  by  Sydney 
Yendys— Catalogues  of  British  Museum— Expedition  to 
Central  Africa. 

Our  "Weekly  G-ossip. —  The  Laureateship  —  People's 
Colleges — Patent  Laws— Utility  of  the  Census — Excureiou 
Trains  and  the  Industrial  Exhibition— Leipsic  Book  Cata- 
logue—Original MS.  of  "  Waverley" — Death-  (JT  Schwab, 
the  German  Poet — Literary  Honours  in  Deo^rk — Ame- 
rican Scientific  Association- Communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacibc  Oceans. 

Societies.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  —  Geographical — 
Ethnological  —  Zoological  —  Linnean  — Horticultural — Sta- 
tistical—Sjro-Egyptian- Society  of  Arts— Institute  of  Bri- 
tish  Architects — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 

£*ine  Arts. — -British  Institution  (Copies  of  the  Old  Masters) 
— Exhibition  of  Modern  Arc— Report  of  Select  Committee 
on  the  National  Gallery. 

Fine-Art  G-ossip. — Destruction  of  an  Ancient  Church- 
Excavations  of  I'ompeii — Tunnel  under  the  Neva— Foreign 
Archaeological  Discoveries. 

lUuS'lc  and  tHe  ^rama. — ^Grand  National  Concerts^ 
Concerts  at  St.  Martiu's  Hall— Sadiers"  Wells  Theatre  (The 
Duchess  of  Malfi)— Haymarket. 

Musical  and  3Dramatlc  G-osslpo^New  Amateur 
Mu->ical  Association- Juilien's  Concerts— The  Berlin  Choir 
—Mori's  Opera  "  Ginevra  dell'  Almieri" — Music  in  Naples. 

SSisceUanea. —  Gailhaband's  "  Architecture"  —  Kestora- 
tions  in  the  Tower  ^  Fine  Spiuning^Electru-Magnetic 
Pasaei>ger  Index. 

erder  SitKb  .^ttiBsaa!2'Ci5ai  of  any  Bookeelier. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  in  large  folosuap  8ro,  32  pages, 
price  Twopence,  No.  I.  of 

FAMILIAR  THINGS:  A  CYCLOPiEDIA  of 
FNTGRTAtNIVG  KNOWLEDGE,  being  DSEFUL  IN- 
FORMATION POPULARLY  ARRA^JfiED.  Illustrated  with 
Woodcuts.  How  common  is  it  to  speak  of  ours  being  an 
inquirmg  age,  and  yet  how  much  more  common  to  meet  with 
people  wall  informed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  who  are  almost 
ignorant  of  the  origin  and  history  o(  the  things  about  them. 
For  inatanee,  we  sit  at  breakfasc.  and  are  content  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  around  uj  without  knowing,  or  perhaps  eating  to 
know,  anything  of  their  history.  Now,  to  give  such  popular 
information  on  familiar  things  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  readers 
of  all  ages  and  conditions  is  tbe  a!im  and  purpose  of  this  work  ; 
and  ic  is  hoped  that  it  will  supply  a  want,  not  hitherto  felt  in 
any  j^reat  decree,  because  we  have  been  content  with  an  exte- 
rior knowledge  of  ourselves  and  the  articles  we  have  in  daily 
use.  Perhaps,  also,  it  mjy  be  as  well  to  say  that  this  book  is 
not  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  larger  and  more  complete 
Eocyclop£edias  ;  neither  is  it  intended  to  embrace  all  subjects  ; 
baE  ic  is  desiguod  rttmijly  to  bring  iuco  a  small  and  convenient 
compass  such  knowledge  of  common  and  familiar  things  as 
has  not  heretofore  been  treated  of  in  works  of  greater  pre- 
tension. 

London:  Hall,  Vietue,  and -Co.y  2&,  Pat«Fnoater-row ;- and 
all  Booksellers. 


THE  LEEDS  TIMES,  .price  Ahd,,  or  bs.  per  quarter, 
is  one  of  the  largest,  best,  and  most  extensively  circulated 
Yorkshire  Journals,  averaging  5000  copies,  or  20,00^  readers. 
Published  every  Saturday,  at  the  Ofiice,  B  iggate,  Leeds. 
Advertisement!*,  if  not  inserted  in  its  columns,  fail  to  come 
before  a  great  portion  of  the  community.  A  specimen  copy 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  five  stamps. 

Id  connexion  with  this  Office  {its  situation  being  central),  a 
spacious  Saloon  is  attached,  where  Novelties^  Works  of  Art,  &c. 
may  be  exhibited  tree  troin  charge. 

The  Leei>s  Times  circulates  extensively  amongst  Gardeners, 
Florists,  (be,  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  medium  for  Seedsmen 
and  Florioakuri>Jts. 


Now  ready.  Part  11,  price  ffs  63.,  of 

THE  GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE  OF  BOTANY. 
Conducted  by    Messrs.    MooaE    and    Atees.     BotANY  : 
Mr.   Henfret.     With  contributions  from  the  best  practical 
Gardeners  in  the  country. 
Illustrated  with  highly  finished  Woodcuts  and  Plates. 

Also,  Part  1,  price  7d.,  of 
THE  COTTAGE  GAK>DENERS' DICTIONARY.  Edited  by 
G.  W.  JoHhSON,  Esq.,  Conductor  of  the  "  Cottage  Gardener," 
iic,  a4ded  by  Messrs.  Beaton,  Eekington,  FrsH,  ApPlfby, 
Baenes,  and  Weaver.  The  work.  When  completed,  will  form 
ahandeome  Svo  volume  of  800  pages. 

W.  S.  Orb.  and  Co.,  Amen-corner,  London. 


NEW  TOLTTM^. 

nPHE  FAMILY  ECONOMIST,  Vol.  III.  (1850)  is 
-«-  Now  Ready,  price  Is  6d-  HaU'uloDh,  la.  Paper  wrapper. 
Vols.  I.  atid  U.  have  been  reprinted. 
The  Family  EooNolaisT  contains  Origiual  AYtioles  by  the 
best  writers,  on  Dumes'lic  Economy,  Education,  Sanitaiy 
Reform,  Cottage  Gardening  and  FaTming,  Hoiilal  Sketches, 
Moral  Tales,  'Family  Secrets,' and  valuable  Household  Recipes. 

QTORIES  FOR  SUMMER  DAYS  AND  WINTER 

^  NIGHTS.  The  First  Series  of  these  popular  ChtldreQ'tt 
Stories  ie  cOtnplete  in  Twelve  Naaiber3,-at  2d.  each,  or  in  1-wo 
Volumes,  neac  boards,  la.  each. 

BOX   OF   BOOKS   FOR  A  SHILLING !    The 
above  Stories  are  klso  sold  in  elegant  Boitas,  pi  ice  Is.  each. 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  STORIES  FOR  SUMMER 
DATS  A"ND  WI'NTER  NIGHTS,  price  3d.  mouthly.  Ho.  I. 
TUB    SEA-KINGS, 
is  no*  readv. 
MADALAINE  TOBE   AND  HKR  BLIND  BROTHER, 
A  OfarisCinaa  Story  fur  Ctiildreo,  will  be  published  at-Chrietmae. 


A 


Just  published,  price  Sixpence, 

THE  Work  I  n  bt.  m  an  's  housekeeping 
BOOK  for  Fifc\-i\vo  Weeks.  A  simple  p'an  tor  keeping  a 
correct  account  of  Doiue^iic  Expenditme  and  lucome  ;  aiso  for 
showing  what  each  ittm  of  Expenditure  amounts  to  in  the 
whole  year.  Adapted  tor  anyjeai-,  and  ftr  bfginuing  at  a'uy 
time  in  the  year.  By  ihe  Editors  of  the  "  Fiimily  Economist," 
London  :  'Geoombeidqe  and  Sons,  Paternoster-row.  Sold  by 
all  Booksellers, 


In  December  will  be  pubUsherl,  in  Svo, 

AN  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  FARM  BOOK- 
KEEPINS  ;  in  which  will  be  found  Weekly  Statements  of 
all  the  Proceedings  of  tbe  Year,  regarding  the  Management  of 
the  Land  ;  Team  and  Task  Work;  Cost  of  Daily  and  Yearly 
Laf>our  ;  Sale  and  Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Breeding,  and 
Stall-fed  Cattle;  Rotations  of  Crops  ;  Dispo-ial  of  Farm  Pro- 
duce ;  Hops,  Flax,  and  Felling  of  Coppice ;  the  Orchard.  Dairy, 
and  Charges  of  Harvest  ;  Payments  and  Receips  ;  Diary  of 
House  Expenses  ;  Cash  and  Running  Accounts  wiih  Trades- 
men, appertaiaing  to  the  Work  in  Hand.  Cnncaining  Separate 
Accounts  for  the  different  Labours  of  the  Farm,  from  which 
the  Tenant  may  select  whatever  especially  suits  his  purpose  ; 
thus  enabling  the  Farmer  to  ascertain,  in  a  most  simple  man- 
ner, the  exact  state  of  his  concerns.  With  ain  Appendix  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  and  Useful  Tables  for  calculating  the 
Expense  of  Dibbling,  Hoeing,  Draining,  Ditching,  Reaping', 
Mowing,  and  all  sorts  of  Task  Work. 

By  the  Author  of  "  British  HnsBtNDRy." 
London :  Longman,  Beown,  (^been,  and  Longmans. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  93  Wood  Engravings, 

Price  6s.  Gd., 

TLLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE,  AND    CON- 

JL   FIRMaTIONS  OF  SACRED  HISTORY,  from  the  Monu- 

ments  of  Egypt.     By  W.  C.  Tayloe,  LL.D. 

From  the  British  Alagazine. — "This  is  an  elegant  and  well 
executed  little  book,  on  a  most  interesting  c^ubject." 

From  the  Birmingham  Herald — "  A  valuable  and  indispens- 
able accession  to  the  library  of  every  Biblical  student." 

From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home's  Introduction  to'the 
Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures.^"  Nearly  300  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture are  more  or  less  explained  in  this  elegantly-executed 
volume,  and  in  a  manner  equally  curious  and  interesting." 


ENG-INEERING  SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOKS. 

In  crown  Svo,  is.  fid.  bound,  with  220  Diagrams  engraved  for 

the  Work, 

E-'UCLID'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  GEOME- 
-*  TRY  ;  with  Explanatory  Appendix  and  Supplementary 
Propo:?itions  for  Exercise.  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  or 
for  Self-instruction. 

By  W.  D.  CooLET,  A.B.,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,"  "  The  Negro-land  of  the  Arabs,"  &c. 

"  The  editor  has  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  Euclid 
easy  to  beginners." — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Cooley  seems  almost  to  wish  to  contradict  his  own  motto, 
that '  there  is  no  royal  road  to  Geometry,'  for  following  in  the 
steps  of  Playfair,  he  has  considerably  diminished  both  the 
\olume  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  labour  of  the  student.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  Elements  are  some  remarks  on  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, as  valuable  for  the  elegance  of  tbeir  style  as  for  the 
correctness  of  their  reasoning." — Civil  Engineer  and  Architecfs 
Journal. 

"  This  is  the  best  edition  of  the  Elements  which  has  yet  ap. 
peared." — ,4ffteJicei:m—"  which,  for  brevity,  clearness,  and  dis- 
cerning attention  to  the  wants  of  learners,  cannot  be  easily  sur- 
passed." — Dublin  Unioersity  Magazine. 

"  Will  be  found  of  considerable  value  as  an  aid  to  teachers  of 
the  Mathematics." — New  Monthly  Magazine. 


Uniform  with  the  '  Elements,'  price  3s.  6d. 

COOLEY'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATED  ;  or,  a  Supplement  to  Euclid  :  being  a 
KEY  to  tbe  Exercises  appended  to  rhe  '  Eleraeors,'  for  the  use 
of  Teachers  and  private  Sr.udents.  Upwards  of  IJO  Propositions 
deduced  from  the  First  Six  Books  of  Euohd,  are  illustrated  in  it 
by  new  Diagrams. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  London. 

PROTESSOR  LINDLEY'S  INTRODUCTIOK  TO    BOTANY 
Just  published,   in  2   vols.   Svo,    with   Six   Copper- plates   and 

numerous  Wood  Eograviugs,  price  243.  cloth, 
TNTRODUCTIdN         TO       BOTANY. 
JL  By  Professor  Lindlet,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S,,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  University  College,  Loudon,  djc.     4th  Euition,   with  Correc- 
tions and  numerous  Additions. 

Ic  has  been  the  Author's  wish  to  bring  every  subject  that  he 
has  introduced  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  state  in 
which  it  ie  found  at  the  present  day.  In  doing  so,  he  has 
added  so  very  considerable  a  quantity  of  new  matter,  especially 
in  what  relates  to  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  that  the 
present  Edition  may  be  considered,  in  those  respects,  a  new  work. 
By  the  same  Author, 

THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE.    Svo,  125. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA.     12mo,  10s.  et?. 

FLORA  MEl^rCA.    Svo,  ISs. 

London :  Longman,  BrowM,  -GbeeS',  and  Longmans. 

Second  Edition  Revised,  .atnd  'Enlaeged, 
Price  5s.  6d.,  cloth, 

ORNAMENTAL  AND    DOMESTIC   POULTRY; 
thdir 'History  and  Management.      By  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Sadl  Dixon,  M*A.,  Rector  of  Intwood  with  EesWick. 
The  Birds  treated  of  are 


The  Musk  Duck 
The  Grey  China 

Goose 
The  White  Fronted 
or  Laughing  Goose 
The  Wigeon 
The  Teal  and  its 

congeners 
The  White  China 

Goose 
The  Tame  Dnck 
The  Domestic  Goosfe 
The  Bernidle  Goose 
The  Brtint  Gooso 
The  Turkey 
iThe  Pea  Fowl 
This  book  is  the  b^st  and  most  mddern  anthority  th^t  can 
be  consulted  on  the  general  management  of  Poultry."— -SitV- 
ling  Observer, 

Just  Published,  price  Is,  6d.,  free  by  post  Is.  IQd, 

LABilLS     FOR     THE      HERBARIUM, 
consisting  of  the  na-meb  of  tfe 
Classes,  Alliances,  Orders,  and  &ub-Orders 


Domestic  Fowl  in 

general 
The  Guinea  Fowl 
The  Spanish  Fowl 
The  Speckled  Dork- 

ings 
The  Cochin-China 

Fowl 
The  Malay  Fowl 
The  Pheasant  M^laj 

Fowl 
The  Game  Fowl 
The  M'ute  Swan 
The  Canada  Goose 
The    Egyptian,    or 

Cape  Goose 


The  Golden  and  Sil- 
ver Hamburgh 
Fowl  a 
The  Cuckoo  Fowl 
The  Blue  Dun  Fowl 
The  Lark-crested 

Fowl 
The  Poland  Fowl 
Bantam  Fowls 
The  RilmplesB  Fowl 
T'he  Silky  and  Negro 

Fowls 
The  'Frizzled  or 
Fribsland  Foifpls 


PROFESSOR 


LINDLEY'S     VEGETABLE 

KINGDOM, 


So  printed,  in  large  type,  that  they  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  The  Heebaeiom. 


Price  3d,,  or  5s.  for  25  copies  for  distribution  amongst  Cottage 
Tenantry,  delivered  anywhere  in  London,  on  a  Post-office 
order  being  sent  to  the  Publisher,  James  Matthews,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Oardeners'   Chronicle. 

THE  COTTAGERS'    CALfiNDAR   OF  GARDEN 
OPERATIONS. 
By  Joseph  Paxton,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, itc.  &LC. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gaede-veIl's  ueeonicle  ;  above  58,000 
have  alreadv  been  sold. 

London  :  J.  Matthews,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Strand  ; 
andmay-bd'ordek'edof'all  booli8eiler6. 
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GRAY,      O  R  M  S  O  N,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS   STREET,   CHELSEA, 

Respectfiilly  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their  superior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Building  connected  with  Ilorticaltarej      They  have  mucli 

pleasure  in  Eirinff  the  following  testimonial  referring  to  the  range  of  houses  sbown  below. 


Peach  House,  Yinery,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Vinerv,  Vinery, 

30  by  16  feet,  30  by  16  feet.  45  by  20  ft.  45  by  20  ft.  30  by  16  ft.  30  by  16  ft, 

[Ere<5Jed  foe  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Luton  Hoc] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Fkases. — "  I  have  much  pleaBure  in  esprl^ffing  my  entire  satisfactian  Tv-ith  the  ran^e  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer, 
John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  is  perfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesi:ation  in  st^ng,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  country,  as  regards  botii 
building  and  heating.      I  may  add  that  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may  please  to  direct. 

(Signed.)  "James  Fkaseb.  Gardener,  Luton  Hod  Park." 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  PRIZE  CATTLE  SHOW 
and  ESHI5ITI0N  of  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  ROOTS, 
<fec.,  commences  TUESDAY  Morning,  and  closes  FRIDAY 
Evening,  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  December.  Bazaar,  King- 
fltreet,  Portman-square.  The  arrangements  this  year  are  upon 
a  more  extended  scale,  and  marked  by  the  usual  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  Visitors,  thereby  enabling  Ladies  to  view  ibis 
National  Exhibition  with  facility. 

ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.— 

7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Galran. 

Japanned 

ised. 

Iron. 

Id 

per  yd. 

Sd.per  yd. 

9 

H     „ 

12 

9        ,. 

8 

6 

10 

8        „ 

U 

11        . 

2-inch  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide 

2-inch      ,,       strong  „ 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „ 

|-inch      „      light  ,, 

l|-inch      „       strong  „ 

if-inch      „       extrastroDg  „ 

All  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  hjilf  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one- 
fourth.  Galvanised  pparrow-proof  netting  forpheasantries,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISKOP,  Market-place, 
Xorwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter, 
boroutcb,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 

STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AXD  RABBIT  PB.OOF 
WIRE  NETTING. 


CHARLESf[D.l!YOUNG   AND    COMPANY  (late 
W.  AND  C.  YOUNG), 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  &c., 
22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
4S,  NORTH  BRIDGE.  EDINBURGH; 
22,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 

I,  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  frL-.m  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &c. 

This  Net  n  as  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultiii  al  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  is  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
a,ttrTcted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  independent  of  its 
protection,  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  any  labotirer.  As  a  Fence  against 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  having  only  to 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering  Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  im- 
pervious to  such  vermin  ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  email 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient cuard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Prices.— 18  ins.  high,  9d. ;  24  ins..  Is. ;  30  ins.,  Is.  2d.;  and 
S6  ins.,  Is.  Od.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  vreo  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  lUO  yards,  24  ins.  wide  . .         ..500 

Do.        of  100  yards,  30  ins.  wide  ..         ..650 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  ..         ,  .     7  10     0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  wouldbe  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admicrbly  adapted  for  Pheasantries  and 
PouUry.yards,  and  is  charged  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance  requiring  this  Net.  C,  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  arrange, 
meats  bv  which  they  w  U  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Irelaud,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YoDNO  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  24-inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2^ 
yards  ot"  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9d. 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

A  w  ^"^^"^^  ^  ^^'  naannfacture  every  description  of  IRON 
3PSL  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 
Worbnaen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland . 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
by  AucriOQ,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew  Lane,  on  FRIDAY, 
Dec.  6,  a  first-rate  Collection  of  DUTCS  BULBS,  consisting 
of  the  Finest  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Jon- 
quils, Crocus,  Tulips,  Gla'Uoius,  <tc.  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  comprising  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Chinas,  &c. 
A  selected  assortment  of  American  Plants  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.— Catalogues 
had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneero,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 


FINAL  SALE.— TO  GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEN, 
BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 
|\/rESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  iu- 
1>X  structed  by  Mr  J.  Smith  to  submit  to  an  unreserved  Sale 
by  Auction  on  the  premi=e^,  Dalston  Nurserv,  Dalston,  Middle- 
sex, on  WEDNESDAY,  December  lltb,  1850,  and  following 
day,  at  11  for  12  o'clock  precisely,  the  remaining  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Evergreens,  Ornamental 
Trees,  (fcc.  A  capital  Propagating  House,  Hot-water  Pipe, 
Slate  Tank,  Boiler,  <fcc.  ;  the  erection  of  three  large  Sheds, 
with  Tiles,  Bricks,  Woodwork,  &c.  ;  also  a  first-rate  Yan, 
Iron  Roller,  Carpenter's  Bench ;  Ladders,  Wheelbarrows, 
Handbarrows,  Water  Pots,  Tanks,  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand 
Lights,  Matted  Lights,  &c.  :  together  with  upwards  of  100 
sacks  of  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  York  Regents,  Seedling,  and  other 
Potatoes ;  with  a  qcaotity  of  Flower-pots,  Rotten  Dung, 
Garden  Tools,  and  sundry  effects. — May  be  viewed,  and  Cata- 
logues  had,  prior  to  the  Sale,  on  the  premises  ;  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  OP  NURSERY  STOCK,  SEEDS,  <fcc. 

To  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  and  Public  Companies 

engaged  in  Planting. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
ctived  iostrucions  to  submit  for  unreserved  Sale  by 
Auction,  on  the  premises,  at  Hill  and  Sidford,  and  Southamp- 
ton Nurseries,  about  the  middle  of  December,  the  very  valuable 
and  extensive  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees ;  Ercrgrcciia, 
Gouifcne.  American  Plan'p,  and  Deciduous  Shrubs  ;  Green- 
house, Stove,  and  Herbaceous  Plants  ;  Agricultural,  Garden, 
and  Flower  Seeds  ;  Bulbs,  Roots,  «fcc.  ;  and  every  other  article 
in  the  trade,  for  which  *'  Page's  Nurseries"  have  been  so  highly 
celebrated.  Also  a  Four-wheeled  Chaise,  Carts,  and  Horses, 
Utensils,  and  Implements  of  Trade.  The  day  of  Sale,  with 
further  particulars,  will  be  advertised  next  week,  and  Cata- 
logues, which  are  in  preparation,  may  then  be  had  at  57,  above 
Bar,  Southampton  ;  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
of  the  Seedsmen  in  London,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leyton- 
stone, Essex. — N.  B.  The  valuable  Freehold  Premises,  com- 
prising a  capital  Dwelling-houfe  in  the  a*ove  Bar-street,  South- 
ampton, with  an  extensive  range  of  Greenhouses,  Stores,  Out- 
buildings, and  Nursery  Ground*",  in  the  rear,  extending  to 
Portland-terrace,  are  for  Sale,  by  private  Contract. — Particu- 
lars may  be  had,  on  application,  to  William  Beooes,  Account- 
ant and  Estate  Agent,  24,  Portland-street,  Southampton, 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  at  the  large  rooms 
of  Messrs.  Heaed  and  Watkins,  26,  Conduit-street,  Bond- 
street,  on  THURSDAY,  Dec.  5,  and  FRIDAY,  Deo.  6, 
200  CAMELLIAS;  700  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  in 
Standard  and  Dwarf,  Weepers  and  Climbers  ;  Ornamental 
Shrubs  ;  Dutch  Roots,  including  Selected  Hyacinths  Crocuses 
in  variety,  Named  Tulips,  Crown  Imperials,  Ranunculus,  Ane- 
mones, ifcc.  &c. 


battersea,  surrey. 

MR.  D.  A.  RAMSAY  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  the 
premises,  Claremont  Nursery,  near  the  "  Duchess  of 
York,"  Battersea-fields,  on  TUESDAY,  December  3d,  1850,  at 
12  o'clock,  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising 
fine  specimen  Arbor-vitse  ;  Laurestious,  well  set  with  bloom  ; 
Yews,  Portugal  and  Common  Laurel,  Box,  Auracaria,  d^c.  ; 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  ;  together  with  an  assortment  of 
Amer  can  Plants,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 
and  other  Nursery  Stock. — May  be  viewed  prior  to  sale.  Cata- 
logues had  on  the  premises;  at  the  "Duchess  of  York," 
Battersea-fields ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Brompton  Nursery, 
Fulham-road,  Brompton,  London. 


TO  BE  LET,  A  RESIDENCE  and  FARM,  suited 
to  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman.  The  House  and  build- 
ings have  been  recently  erected,  and  are  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion. The  farm  contains  about  190  acres  of  excellent  land,  half 
arable.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Fitzheebeet,  Monk*s- 
Kirby,  Rugby. 


PURE  W AT liR  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
8-ream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes,  Threshing  Machines,  Deep-  well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supplied  vrith  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Estimates 
made. — Freeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers :  Office,  70,  Strand,  London. 


KNOW  THYSELF  !  was  the  axiom  of  the 
Heathen  Philosopher.  To  acquire  this  knowledge,  and 
to  profit  by  it,  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  every  Christian. — Pro- 
fessor Blenkinsop.  who  has  devoted  a  life  to  tracing  the 
workings  of  the  mind  in  the  lineaments  of  the  hand-writing, 
continues  to  receive  from  all  classes,  philosophers,  peers, 
literary  persons,  and  divines  of  every  denomination,  the  most 
flattering  testimonia's  of  success  in  this  original  art.  Address, 
by  letter,  with  the  writing  of  self  or  friend,  stating  age  and 
sex,  and  enclosing  13  uncut  postage  stamps,  and  he  will 
delineate  the  mental  and  moral  qualiiies  of  ihe  writer,  whether 
good  or  bad.  Direction,  Dr,  ^i-ENKipisop,  10^  Lancaster-place, 
Strand,  London. 


-^ 


ELEY  AND  CO.,  HOT  -  WATER  "APPAR.VTUS 
MANUFACTURERS,  HOTHOUSE  and  IMPHOYED 
PIT  BUILDERS,  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  they, 
being  practical  and  working  men,  defy  competition,  and  are 
enabled  to  supply  their  IMPROYKD  POaiABLE  OAST-IRON' 
BOILERS,  requiring  no  Brickwork,  being  more  durable  than 
Copper  or  Wrought-Iron,  and  surpass  all  others.  Building 
and  Hot-water  Apparatus  arranged  so  that  any  gentleman's 
tradesman  can  fix  them,  or  their  own  services  can  be  had  at  aT 
trifling  expense.  Can  be  highly  recommended  by  the  nobilitji 
and  gentry,  for  whom  the  most  complete  works  have  bein. 
erected.— The  Trade  supplied.  Estimates  free.  Boilers  of  every 
description  supplied.  Coneervatories  in  Metal,  Iron,  or  Wood 
on  ihe  most  ornamental  designs.— Addrees,  City-road,  near  the 
Toll-gate,  London, 


XHE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW  will  be- 
J-  held  in  the  BINGLEY  EXHIBITION  HALL,  Beoad 
Stseet,  on  Tdesday,  Wednesday,  Thubsdat,  and  Feidat; 
the  lOth,  lltb.  12tb,  and  13th  days  of  December.  1850. 


-y  HE  SECOND  GREAT  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
-L  OF  DOilESTIC  POULTRY  wUl  take  place  at  BIRMING- 
HAM, on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thuhsday,  and  Feiday  the 
19th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  days  of  December,  1850. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MANUFACTORY. 

FOWLER  AND  FRY  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  theip 
Friends  and  the  Public  to  their  Stock  of  AGRt3CULTUR^& 
IMPLEMENTS,  some  ot  their  own  Manufactuff,'  and  oth'Srs 
selected  from  the  most  approved  Makers  throughout  tha 
country. 

F.  AND  F.  have  availed  themselves  of  the  late  Sales  to  lay  in 
a  large  assortment  of  the  best  materials,  and  particularly  a 
first-rate  Stock  of  Well  Seasoned  Timber.  They  have  pur- 
chased the  -Registration  of  Strattou  and  Co^.'s  -weU-knowB 
Cylinder  and  Tumbler  Carts,  for  the  conveyaiice  of  Liquid. 
Manure.  They  are  about  manufacturing  from  the  same  pat- 
terns the  implements  for  which  Messrs.  Strattou  aod  Co.  were 
so  justly  celebrated,  viz.,  Noewegian  Haeeows,  Cobs 
Crdsoees,  Chaff  Engines,  Read's  Subsoil  Ploughs,  and 
Carts  and  Waggons  of  every  description. 

Bent  Timber  of  every  form  furnished  on  the  lowest  possLblo 
terms, 

GUTTA  PERCHA  DEPOT. 

FowLEE  and  Fry  beg  to  inform  the  Millwrights,  Engineers^ 
Machinists,  Manufacturers,  Shoemakers,  and  the  Public  of 
Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood,  that  in  addition  to  their  Stock: 
of  Agricultural  Implemears  and  Carts  and  Waggons  of  all  - 
descriptions,  they  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Gutta 
Percha  Company  tor  keeping  a  large  selection  of  Driving  Bands, 
Shoe  s-oles,  Sheeting  Tubing,  and  the  various  articles  manufac- 
tured of  Gutta  Percba  at  their  Factory,  and  that  they  are  now 
prepared  tu  oS'er  them  for  sale  on  the  most  advantageous  termSc. 
TEMPLE-GATE  IMPLEMENT  FACTORY,  BRISTOL. 

Bristol,  Nov.  30ch,  1850. 


DRAINAGE  OF  LAND. 
JOHN  FOWLER,  Jun.,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility, 
O  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  of  this  country,  that  he  has 
made  considerable  Impbovements  in  his  Patent  Dbaininq  and 
Ibbigatino  Appabatds  since  the  meeiiog  at  Exeter,  where  it 
gamed  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;  and 
that  he  is  now  prepared  to  undertake  Contracts  for  the  Drainage 
of  Estates,  at  a  scale  of  prices  mQch  below  the  usual  charges. 
He  will  undertake  tue  Laying  Out  and  Mapping  of  the  Drains 
on  the  most  approved  plans,  and  will  Contract  for  the  execution 
of  the  Work. 

J,  F.  wishes  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  Cheapness  with  which  Wood  Pipes  may  be  manufactured 
from  the  refuse  Timber  found  upon  estates  in  such  large  quan- 
tities in  many  parts  of  the  country,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
Draining,  or  the  Ci  nveyance  of  Sewerai^e  or  L'quid  Manure,  ot 
pure  Water  for  the  supply  of  Farms  or  Houses ;  these  Pipes  can 
be  laid  by  his  patent  process,  perfectly  water-tight,  and  capable 
of  bearing  considerable  presaure. 

Any  parties  desiring  further  information,  or  wishing  to  se» 
the  Draining  Apparatus,  will  please  to  apply  to 
FOWLER  AND  FRY, 
TEMPLE-GATE  IMPLEMENT  FACTORY,  BRISTOL. 

Bristol,  Nov.  30th,  1850. 


Printed  by  William  Bbadbubt,  of  No.  13  Upper  Wcbom-pUce,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  pRQcr  l8,  aod  FaaDKaics  Mullrtt  EvAsa,  of  No.  7,  Churcl  - 
row,  Stoke  Newiouiou,  both  in  the  Couuty  of  Middlese\,  Priatera,  at  iheir 
office  in  Loml)ard-6ireei,  in  ihe  Precinct  of  Wbit^Jriais,  in  the  City  of 
LoDtloo;  anil  publi'itieJ  bj-  them  at  the  OiSce,  No.  5,  Cbdrles-'ireet,  ia  the 
parian  ol  St.  I'auI'N  Covent-uardea,  m  the  »aid  county,  where  all  AdTer- 
tiiements  AQ'^  ConiiiituncTtioua  are  to  be  addbbisbd  TO  th«  Eciioa.-- 
Satdpdat,  NoYSMfiia  Jii.  ISSO 
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pUTHILL'S  "BLACK  SPINE"  and  SNOW'S 
sV.Sfih  'i?CnMBERS  at  1..  each  packe^falso  his  eTrly 
Scarlet-fle8h  Melon,  Is.  Lisianthus  Seed,  Is  ner  Daoket 
EsJal'^on  thrh"'!''  of  58  pages,  containing  ihe  Be^gTaa"^  Mze 
frtw«.  „  H  ^-Z'  ^J"*^  producing  Potatoes;  with  13  more 
rl^u  Rhnhfh"  "fi  veptables.-'amocg  which  are  Aepa. 
fJfnn■^»h^      ''^^  "i"! ®lf ■'"'''=•     The  pamphlet  has  been  very 

T^,?.?  n  •  '*■  -J^"  '"''*  supphed  with  the  Cucumbers.— 
■'-'ff  CoTHin,  Deamark-hill,  Oamberwell.  London. 

..  .1    i    .  r^amphlets  can  be  had  at  Mr.  Ridewav's  Book  "itaTid 
attheSmithheld  Cattle  Show,  Baker-street  ^o^^-stand, 


lyjITCHELL'S    ROYAL    ALBErFThUBARB 

,t„^r.,^f  proFed  itself  to  be  the  earliest,  finest  flavoured,  and 
most  productive  kmd,  as  well  as  the  best  for  early  torcin-  ever 
yet  grown.  Strong  roots,  12s.  per  dozen.  Also  My"",/s  Iln 
ncens,  12s.  per  dozen;  and  Tictoria,  9s.  per  dozen  ■  with  usual 
allowance  to  the  trade  Post-office  orders  are  reane,t»^  « 
Be  made  payable  to  William  Mitcitell,  Entteld  Highway 
Post-office,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 


TVrYATT'S  LINNiEUS  RHUBARB,  strong  roots, 
-L'-L  12s.  per  dozen;  Hyatt's  Tictoria,  9s,  pjr  dozen-  and 
Mitehell's  Royal  Albert,  123.  per  dozen.  Extra  strong  plants 
of  the  New  Red  Currant  "Raby  Castle,"  6s.  per  dozen  or  45s 
per  100  ;  and  Fastolff  Raspberry,  10s.  per  100.  With  the  usual 
allowance  to  the  Trade.  Post-office  orders  are  requested  to  be 
made  payable  to  Jo3£ph  Myatt,  Manor  Farm,  Deptford  near 
London. — Dec.  7.  ' 


GREAT  SALE  OF  NURSERY  PLANTS 
pETER  BOOTH,  Nurseryman,  Falkirk,  is  selling 
J-  off,  at  his  extensive  Nursery  Grounds,  a  very  large  stock 
of  transplanted  LARCH,  SCOTCH,  and  SPRUCE  FIR,  plants 
of  strong  and  smaller  sizes,  including  Seedlings,  with  a  great 
variety  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  (tc, 
generally  grown  in  large  Nurseries,  of  most  excellent  quality' 
and  at  prices  much  reduced. 


c 


OCHIN      CHINA      FOW 
Superb  Birds.    10s.  a  couple. 
Thos.  Oldakee,  Grimley,  near  Worcester. 


L    S. 


NEW  EARLY  PEAS,  &c. 
T>  ASS  AND  BROWN  have  a  very  fine  Stock  of  the 
U   undermentioned  early  Seeds,  which  they  are  enabled  to 
offer  at  the  following  low  prices:—                    Per  quart.— s.  d. 
PEAS,  Taylor's  new  Prolific,  very  eSrly,  hardy,  and  pro- 
ductive, sent  out  by  Barnes  1    6 

Essex  Champion,  hardy  and  very  productive  '..',        ...  0    8 

Danecroft  Rival,  very  early  ...  i     3 

Bishop's  new  Long-pod,  great  bearer      '. 1    0 

Early  Warwick,  Early  Frame       ...        ...        ,"        "'0    6 

Early  Ecnperor,  very  early  and  hardy     ...         .".         !!]  0  10 

Fairbeard's  Champion  of  England  ...        ,".'        ""*  1    0 

BEANS.  Long-pod  and  Windsor  ...        ...        .".        .".  0    6 

RADISH,  early  Short  top  Salmon       ...         .'.'.*        .".'.'        .'.*.'  1     6 

Wood's  new  early  Scarlet '.        ",.*         ""'  2    0 

Their  Wholesale  List  of  Prices  of  the  above  and  all  other 
description  of  Seeds  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
aiSeed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


G 


RAVESEND.— 50,000    TREES   AND   SHRUBS 

ON    SALE.— Arbor-vila;,    Berberis   aquifolium,    Cytisus, 
Cypress,  Holly,  Ja,<minums.  Lilacs,  Laurels,  China  Roses,  .to 
2  to  4  feet,  from  15s.  to  4O5.  per  hundred.    Standard  Roses' 
il.  to  51.  ' 

Aucuba  japonica.  Arbutus,  Cotoneaster,  2  to  3  ft.,  12s  per 
dozen  ;  Irish  Yews,  3  to  4  feet,  25s.  ■  Standard  Roses,  in  sorts 
I83.  to  30s.  ' 

Large  ornamental  Trees,  for  immediate  effect.  Greenhouse 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  great  variety,  at  low  prices. 
Apply  at  the  Cemetery,  Gravesend,  Kent. 


"CEDRUS  DEODARA"  AND  "CUPRESSUS  TORULOSA 

ELEGANTISSIMA." 
TITM.  MAULE  AND  SONS  are  now  prepared  to  offer, 
»  »  from  their  large  supplies  of  CEDRUS  DEODARA  of 
various  sizes,  many  thousands  of  fine  specimen  plants  (grown 
from  seed  constantly  in  the  open  ground  and  in  pots)  measuring 
3  feet  and  upwards,  unusually  fine  and  bushy,  with  good 
leaders,  at  BOs.  per  dozen  ;  also  many  thousands  of  fine  plants 
of  CUPRESSUS  TORULOSA  ;  the  hardy  variety  Elegantis- 
sima  m  pots,  upwards  of  2  and  3  feet,  at  50s.  and  75s.  per 
hundred  ;  they  also  abouud  with  good  supplies  of  the  Hima. 
laya  Conifera  generally,  together  with  a  large  Stock  of  Scarlet 
Crimson  Himalaya  and  other  hardv  Rhododendrons,  prices  for 
which  will  be  forwarded  on  applici»^i«w. 

N.B.  W.  M.  and  Sons'  Lists  of  prices  for  Fruit,  Forest,  Ever, 
green,  and  other  Trees  and  Shrubs  required  at  the  present 
planting  season,  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

References  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Stapleton-road  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


jU'ESSRS.  JEYES  and  CO.  have  a  few  hundreds  of 
ItJ-  Moor-park  Apricots]  and  Green-gage  Plums,  all  dwarf 
trained,  to  offer  at  cheap  prices  ;  also  two  years  Seedling  Ber- 
beris aquifolium.  Wanted  to  purchase  2000  strong  Gooseberry 
Plants  of  the  following  sorts— Warrington  Reds,  Crown  Boba 
and  Yiper ;  also  50  Magnolia  granuiflora.  ' 

Northampton,  Dec,  7. 

TO  NURSERYMEN. 
ISTANTED  now,  or  at  first  open  weather,  1000  first 
v  »  rate  three-vear-old,  hardy  sorts  of  APPLE  TREES  and 
1000  PEAR  "{'RBBS  siiltahlefor  pkmting  20  acres  of  sound 
neavy  corn  land.  To  be  delivered  free,  at  Tilburv  Fort 
Romford,  Rayleigh,  or  BiUericay,  ia  Essex.  Address,  lowest 
terms  to  D.  Mokrin,  Esq.,  2,  Chapel-terrace,  Baiswater: 
N,B.  larger  operafons  are  intended  next  autumn,  as  it  is  allun 
with  corn  and  p:o:ection.  ^ 


WATERER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS 
CONIPEaS,  ROSES,  &c.,  is  just  published,  aud  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  WATESEa 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey.  ' 

1^=  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
autumn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 


AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
JOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOSUE  of  AMERICAN 
w  PLANTS,  ROSES,  COXIFERS,  Ac,  is  now  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur. 
chasers  every  facility  in  making  selections. 
American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


TILEY'S  VIOLA  ARBOREA,  or  PERPETUAL 
TREE  YIOLET.— TioLA  Aeboeea,  or  the  Peepetdal 
Teee  Violet  (true).— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
above,  and  great  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
season  by  Edwakd  Tilex,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  hai  this 
year  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  Taey  are  beauti- 
fully scented ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  August  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
will  scent  a  large  greenhouse ;  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the  whole  ot  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
WUl  thrive  and  bloom  finer  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders 
_  E.  'I.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  tbat  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  busby  heads  to  them 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
bushy  plants,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  smaller  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen  ■  or 
It.  per  hundred.  ' 

^^i'r!^"  '""  "  ^'^^  ^^"^  °^  ""*'  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET 
or  VIOLA  LUTE  A,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strom; 
*"'.i';y  P',??'s  2s.  6d.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto.  Is.  M.  each. 

KITLEY'b  60LIAH  STRAWBERRY.-Strong  well-rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is,  per  packet. 

,.ri»J-  =    r  ^^'^T  WI^'LIAM  SEED,  saved  from  21  distinct 
vaneties,  Is.  per  packet. 

patS^'^^'^^^"'^  ^^^°  '""^  ^"  "'^  ^^^'  ™""'^»'  !"•  P^' 
WINTER  CUCUMBER._Lord  Kenyou's  Favourite,  2s.  6d. 

p6r  paCa6li4 

,„^'!f  "?'''°  7  ""^  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps  ' 

l'tt,%  Ch^ch^LrBa^h  ""^"''■''  ""O™^-'  --^  ^'°""' 


T^HE  BELGIAN  GRAND  NURSERY  of  Ad 
J-  PAPELEU,  IN  WETTEREN,  near  Gaud  (Belgium)  -The 
extensive  choice  and  immense  quantities  of  the  beauiful  Vee-e 
tation  of  every  article  from  this  Nursery,  recommends  it  to  all 
persons,  proprietors  of  estates,  gardens,  nurseries,  and  to  such 
who  have  trees  to  plant  Amongst  the  Fruit-trees  of  this  large 
Establishment  will  be  found  the  great  varietiei  obtained  6v 
those  grand  Belgian  Propagators-Count  d'Hardenpont,  Count 
Coloma,  Dr.  Van  Mens,  Major  Esperen  al  Bivort,  Bouvier 
Grego.re,  and  others  An  extensive  Catalogue  of  the  trees  mav 
be  had,  gratis,  at  Mr.  Thomas's  Universal  Advertising  and 
Publishing  Offices,  19  to  21,  Catherine-street,  Strand  -or  on 
apphcation,  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  four'  nennv 
stamps.  ^       ^ 


ly/TESSRS.  STANDISHand  NOBLE  have  to  offer 

^  -*-  the  following  very  desirable  plants  : 

AZALEA  INDICA,  "GLORY  OF  SUNNING-HILL." 
—In  general  appearance  this  plant,  when  in  bloom,  reminds 
one  of  Nerium  epleodens,  producing  large  double  rose-like 
flowers  of  the  richest  pink  ;  good  plants,  3s,  Bd.  to  IDs.  Sd. 
each. 

CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA  SEEDLINGS. 

Sjears 18s.  per  doz.,  or  105s.  per  100. 

3  years SOs,  „  210s.       „ 

1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches  high,   SOs,  per  dozen. 

2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches  high,   90s.        „ 

3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches  high,  laes. 

Tl...      l,„l„  ^f".;;""^'^"  P'."!"''  '"  proportion. 
The  whole  of  the  above,  with  the  exceptinn  ortuo  two  years 
seedlings,  were  planted  into  the  open  border  last  spring,  are 
flne  robust  specimens,  and  fit  for  immediate  planting, 

CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA,  var.  NANA,  a  very 
singular  dwarf  variety,  10s,  Gd.  to  2ls. 

CUPRES3US  FUNEBRIS,  or  WEEPING  CYPRESS 

(North  of  China.) 

G  inches  high,  10s.  6d.  each  ;  12  to  15  inches,  21s,  each. 
These  plants  are  from  the  open  border— robust  specimens 

fit  for  immediate  planting. 

1.5  ins,  to  24  ins,.  31s.  6d  each  ;  24  ins,  to  30  ins.,  425,  each. 

CUPRES3US  GOVENIANA,     (California;) 

6  to  9  inches,  7s,  6d.  each  ;  9  to  15  inches,  10s.  6d.  each. 

15  to  24  inches,  2ls.  each  ;  2  to  3  feet,  31s,  Gd. 

CUPRESSUS  LAMBERTIANA,  2  feet,  3s.  6d.  each. 

CUPRESSUS  THURIFERA,  var.  ELEGANS,  per- 
fectly hardy.    1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  3s.  Gd.  to  f  s,  each. 

CEPHALOTAXUS  FORTUNII,strong  plants,  31s.  6d. 
each.  For  description,  see  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  by  Sir  W, 
Hooker, 

FORSYTHIA  VIRIDISSIMA. 

1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet      Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Od,  each. 

2  feet  to  3  feet  2s.  6d. 

3  feet  to  4  feet 3s.  Gd. ',',   is.  Od.      " 

Fine  bushy  plants  from  op-^n  border  fit  for  immediate  olantinff 
JASMINtJM  NUDIFLORUM is,  od.   each. 

Flowering  plants  Ss.Gd.       „ 

This  is  a  very  desirable  winter  flowering  hardy  plant,  pro. 
ducing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  the  richest  yellow  from 
December  to  February, 

QUERCUS  SCLEROPHYLLA.  (North  of  China.) 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  moat  remarkable  of  all  evergreen 
Oaks,  having  foUage  as  large  as  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  and 
more  than  twice  the  substance.  Strong  seedling  plants, 
42s.  each, 

QUERCUS  INVERSA.  (Nortb  of  China  )  Also  ever- 
green, with  smooth  entire  leaves,  having  remarkably  large 
male  inflcescenee.     Saeilings,  42s. 

FORTUNE'S    YELLOW    ROSE,   a   distinct   species, 

admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it.     It  would  be  impossible  to 

describe   the  combination  or  richness  of  the  bronze    and 

yellow  tints  which  the  flowers  present.    It  is  an  excellent 

pillar  Rose,  and  its  foliage  is  distinct.     It  blooms  freely,  and 

in  general  habit  resembles  Ruga.    Dwarfs,  5s,  ;  Standards, 

10s.  Gd,  each. 
TAXODIUM  SEMPERVIRENS. 

1  foot  to  1  foot  3  inches  3s.    to    2s.  G(i.  each. 

1  foot  6  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches       ,.,  Ss,  Gd.  to  5s, 

3  to  4  feet  7s.  ed.  to  10s.  6cJ.  ", 

Larger  in  proportion. 
VIBURNUM    PLICATU.VI.    (North   of  China).     A 

noble  shrub,   producing  in  great  profusion  large  globular 

heads  of  flowers  of  the  purest  white.  Strongplants.  2l5  each 
WEIGELA  ROSEA.  ,     s.     o  . 

6  inches  high Is.  Od,  each. 

1  foot  to  1  foot  6  inches      Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Gd.  each 

1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet      3s.  ed.  to  5s.  Od. 

These  last  are  fine  bushy  flowering  plants. 
Selections  of  the  finest  Autumnal  Flowering  Roses. 

Standards       15s.  Od.  per  dozen. 

Half  Standards  ,.,''       12s,  Gd. 

N,B,— We  have  a  large  quantity  of  very  flne  common  Laurels, 

from  2  feet  to  G  feet  high;  also  Spruce  Fir,  from  2  feet  to     „  „.    .^.j  „„„  g...,,.^- .uci„  ara  usta 

4  teet  high  ;  which  can  be  sold  very  cheap,  particulars  of  which  I  specially  appropriated,  and  which  they  respectfully  solicit  per- 
can  be  had  OQ  application.  i  ™;....;..„  .«  ^ 1  j        r-  j    w..v.v  ^.v* 


CARTER'S  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS. 
T  CARTER,  Seedsjun  and  Florist,  238  High 
"  •  Holborn,  London,  announces  the  speedy  appearance  of 
his  new  CATALOGUE  FOR  1S51,  which  will  be  forwarded 
gratis  and  prepaid,  on  application  by  post  or  otherwise  He 
begs  leave  to  state  that  the  Floricultural  section  comprises  as 
usual,  the  Scientidc  and  English  Name  of  each  plant,  the  Lin- 
nean  Class  and  Order,  and  Natural  Order  to  which  it  belongs  • 
Its  hardiness,  duration,  time  of  flowering,  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  other  necessary  information.  The  collection  of 
r  lower  Seeds  will  comprise  several  splendid  novelties. 


TT  LANE  AND  SON,  Great  Berkhamsted,  Herts 
JLJL.  will  send  their  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES  to  ap! 
plicants,  by  their  inclosing  two  penny  stamps.  Those  who  are 
about  Planting  Pleasure  Grounds,  &c.,  ,  should  inspect 
H.  L.  and  Son's  Nurseries  (about  60  acres),  as  they  have  a 
flne  healthy  stock  of  some  thousands  of 'Cedrus  Deodara 
2  to  4  ten  ;  Araucaria,  2  to  3  feet ;  Abies  Douglasii  from  seed' 
4  to  5  feet,  with  all  the  leading  Pious.  Rhododendrons,  all 
the  hardy  varieties,  from  white  to  crimson,  growing  in  loam 
from  which  they  remove  readily  (also  the  hybrids  of  Sinensis  — 
greenhouse  varieties);  Azaleas,  best  Ghent,  with  a  general 
collection  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  for  the  Pleasure  Ground 
and  Park  ;  also  of  Fruits,  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  by 
inclosing  two  penny  stamps. 

The  Stock  of  Plants  at  these  Nurseries  are  kept  constantly 
removed,  to  ensure  success,  and  not  drawn  up,  to  be  sold  at  a 
price  to  deceive  the  public. 

Double  Camellias  and  greenhouse  Azaleas  1  foot  to  4  feet. 


]7"  NIGHT  AND  PERRY,  Exotic  Nuksery,  King's- 
AV-  road,  Chelsea,  London,  deeply  grateful  for  the  distin- 
guished patronage  so  long  conferred  upon  them,  beg  to  inti. 
mate  that  their  NEW  CULINARY  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
all  of  the  first  quality,  aie  now  ready,  and  they  most  respect, 
fully  solicit  a  continuance  of  that  support  which  has  been  ex. 
tended  to  their  house  for  the  last  50  years. 

For  the  above  — as  well  as  for  their  AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS,  to  which  they  pay  great  attention.  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  imported  annually  by 
themselves  from  Holland,  Conifers  and  other  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs  in  great  variety,  and  including  many 
valuable  novelties.  Grape  Vines  of  all  the  best  sorts,  from  eyes. 
Fruit  Trees  of  choice  sorts,  both  trained  and  untrained,  and 
which  are  this  season  of  very  fine  growth— there  are  lists 


Bagahot  itursery,  Dec.  7. 


mission  to  forward. 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's.road,  Chelsea,  Loudon. 
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CHOICE  FRUITS,  &c.— Planters  are  respectfully 
informed  that  TOUELL  and   Co.  possess  an  estensire 
stock  of  strong  and  healtbv  plants  of  the  under-mentioned  : 
FASTOLFF  RASPBERRRY  (true),  as  ongmally  sent  out  by 
Youell  and  Co.,  15s.  per  100. 
Large  White  do.,  24s.  per  100. 
Cornwall'iVictoria,  Ss.  perlOO. 
CURRANTS.— Improved  large  White  Dutch,  5s.  per  dozen. 
Lar^e  Black  Naples,  6s.  per  dozen. 
Raby  Castle,  or  Victoria  (red),  6s.  per  dozen. 
Enighi's  Sweet  Red,  6s.  per  dozen. 
Knight's  Large  Red,  6s-.  per  dozen., 

Hea  Grape,  4s.  per  dozen.  ,     ,  j  .,. 

GGOSEBERRIES  of  the  finest  sorts,  by  name,  selected  for 

si^e,  combined  with  flavour,  5s.  per  dozen, 
RHUBARB.— Myatt'3  Linnteus,  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert,  and 
Myatt's  Ti'ctoria,  12s.  per  dozen. 
Touell's  Tobolsk,  fine,  for  forcing,  6s.  to  Ss.per  dozen. 
ASPARAGUSi— Giant,  strong,  4  years  old,  for  forcing,  6s. 
per  100. 
Do.        do.        2  and  3  years  old,  2s.  ed,  and  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
SEAKALE,  strong.  Is.  6(J.  per  dozen.  ^ 

Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots,  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  selected  from 
the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  warranted 
true  to  name,  can  be  supplied  in  maiden  and  trained  trees  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  forivard  for  bearing. 

TO  PLANTERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.— 
WHITETHORN,  twice  transplanted  (very  strongj,  7s.  Od. 

per  1000. 
Do.  1  and  2  years  transplanted.  4s.  Gd.  and  5s.  Gd.  per  1000. 
Do!  4  years,  strong  and  fine,  with  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
'  roots,  as  good  as  transplanted,  3s.  per  1000,  or  121, 10  s. 
per  100,000. 
TotrELE  &  Co.,  Royal  Nursery,  Great  Yarmouth. 
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MAJESTY'S  'rSi*  PATENT, 

PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  A  GREAT  BARGAIN,  TWO 
PATENT  SPAN-ROOF  GOTHIC  HOTHOUSES,  with 
Ornamental  Ridge,  Pinnacles,  and  Stained  Glass,  and  ends  and 
sides  between  each  Gothic  head.  Bach  House  containing 
1167  superficial  feet,  2S  ft.  6  in.  lone,  16  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  up- 
right sashet, ;  each  side  6  ft.  3  in.  hish.  Two  ends  and  two 
Gothic  doors  in  each  house.  The  roofs  9  ft.  each  way.  Sashes 
to  run  down  each  side  of  the  span,  and  the  price,  in  the  regular 
way,  102t.  each,  but  now  can  be  had  for  the  low  price  of  701. 
Each  House  complete  in  every  respect,  and  only  wants  a  wall 
2  ft.  high  to  be,  placed  on.  One,  the  Roof  without  either  wood 
or  putty.  The  other,  the  Glass  put  in  with  putty.— E.  Dench, 
Patent  Hothouse  Works,  King's  Road,  CheUea,-London-- 


HORllOULIDRAL  BUILDING-  AND  HEATING-  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOt^EST  POSSIBLE  PRICES- 


DRAINING  TOOLS  AND  DIGGING  FORKS. 

EH.  KITCHEN,  533,  Oxford-street,  London, 
•  respectfullv  invite  agriculturists  to  inspect  their  stock. 
of  DRAINING  TOOLS,  which  will  be  found  to  comprise  those 
suitable  for  every  descriptioQ  of  soil,  and  such  as  have  received 
prizes  at  the  principal  agricultural  meetings  in  Great  Britain  - 

GLASS    FOR    CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES,  FRAMES,  &c. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-atreet 
Without,  are  supplying  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  in  100 
feet  boxes,  at  the  following  Reduced  Prioes.  A  reductioa.on 
1000  feet. 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Sizes.— Inches.  PerlOO  feet.— £.  K-d. 

6  by  4,  6J  by  4i,  6  by  5,  6  by  5i        0  13     0 

7  by  4,  7  by  44,  8J  by  4,  8  by  44,  and  not  exceeding  8  by  6  0  15    0 

9  by  7,  »  by  74,  10  by  8  0  17     6: 

12_by9,  iibylO 1    0,  0 

LARGER  SIZES,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 

16  oz.  from  Zd.  to  i\d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 

21  oz.      „    34<J.     6d.  „  „ 

26  oz.      „     3zid.     7M.  „  „  „ 

Packed  in  Crates  of  about  260  feet  each,  and  in  sizes  of  about 

40  in.  by  30. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boJtes 

of  50  feet  each  : 

S  by -4  and  6i  by  4^    ...  12s.  Od.  |  8  by  6  and  SJ-by  6J    ...15s.  Od. 

7  by  5    „    7iby54    ...13    6     |  9  by  7    „    10  by  8      ...16    6 

GLASS  TILES. 


Rough  Plate. 
i  in.  thick,  each 

i       „ 


:.10d. 


16  oz.,  each 

21 
26 
S2 


Sheet. 


...  0 
...  0 
...  1 


.  6d. 

8 

10 

0 


GLASS  SLATES. 
ROU&H  PLATE. 


24  by  12 
20  by  14 
22  by  12 
20  by  10 


iinch 
thick. 


i  inch  §  inch 
thick,  thick. 


s.  d. 
2  0 
1  11 
1  10 
1    6 


s.  d. 

2  8 

2  7 

2  6 

2  0 


^  inch 
thick. 


s.  d. 
5  0 
4  10 


3    8 


SHEET-. 


s.  d. 
a  11 
0  10* 
0  10' 
0    84 


ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 


Not  above  15  inches  long 

Above  15  in.  and  not  above  35 


im.i 

5.  d, 

0  11 

1  1 
1    3 


Jin. 


Jin. 

s.  d^  s.  d. 
1016 
12  18 
L    ili-0 


iin. 


s.d. 
3  0 
S  6 
L    0 


s.d. 
i    6 


2.  0 
1  11 
1  10 
L    6 


H  I  U 


s.  d.|«  d. 


6    0,7- 


0|T 

o,s 


J  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
•  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
Tvater  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa. 
ratus,  will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, P'ts,  &o.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 

'"tHe'hOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &o.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
In  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  Strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticulttiral  Boildings, 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Tines,  Seeds,  <bc.,  forwarded  on 
application.— J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  London. 

GREEN  AND  HOTHOUSES,  strong  built,  at  the 
following  low  scale  of  prices; — Lean-to  Roofs,  12  feet 
l)y8,10[. ;  16  by  8, 15S.  ;  20  by  10,  20!. ;  20  by  12,  24J. ;  24  by  12,  28J.; 
and  28  by  12,  32J.  Greenhouse  Garden  Lights,  and  Window 
Sashes,  complete,  painted  three  times,  at  9d.  per  foot.  A 
Greenhouse,  ready  built,  for  sale,  16, feet  by  9.— Plans  and  par- 
ticulars sent-  by  addressing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  85,  Wiite 
Lion-street,  Islington.  London. 

Estimates  given  for  Hot- Water  Apparatus. 

IXON'S  NEW  (REGISTERED)  VENTILATOR. 

This  Ventilator  is  much  neater  and  more  simple  than 

any  hitherto  invented,  can  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size,  and 
can  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  any  other  part  of  a  window.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  the  blinds,  or  opening  of  the  windows, 
and  if  accidentally  broken  can  be  repaired  by  any  glazier  at  the 
cost  of  a  single  pane  of  glass.  Models  can  be  seen,  and  every 
information  obtained,  by  applying  to  the  London  agents, 
James  Phillips  and  (jo.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

Dixon  V.  Bessell. — Alderman  Wilson  said,  "  It  was 
a  very  clever  invention,  and  he  thought  Mr,  Dixon 
ought  at  least  to  have  seven  years^  protection  instead,  of 
three,"  and  fined  the  defendant  60/.,  and  10/.  costs,  for 
an  infringement  of  the  Registered  design. — Oct.  1, 1850. 

MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  is  handsomer 
and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  Marbles,  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  commonest,  and  is  Patronised  by  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albeet.  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Architects 
of  Eminence,  Engineers,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors,  and 
the  Public  generally.  It  is  suitable  for  Chimney.piecea,  Pier- 
table  tops,  Vases,  Ink-trays,  and  ornaments  of  various  de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tablcs,  Baths,  Wash-stand,  and  Dressing, 
table  Trays,  Door  Furniture,  Candelabra,  Columns,  Monu- 
ments, Head  Stones,  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  Plinths,  Fonts, 
Grand  staircases,  13alusters,  &c.,  and  is  made  to  represent 
not  only  the  marbles  in  ordinary  use  but  all  the  more  costly 
descriptions,  as  Porphyry,  Rose  Granite,  Broccatella,  Brescia, 
Lapis  Lazuli,  Malachite,  and  Florentine  Mosaics,  and  has 
obtained  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  .-^rts.  Bored  Chimney- 
pieces,  from  2^3.  upwards.  Price  lists  sent  on  application  to 
Mr.  Maonds,  PiMLico  Slate  Woeks,  39  and -10,  Upper  Belgrave- 
place,  London. 

*,*  Roofing  and  Plain  Slate  work,  of  all  descriptions,  at  low 
prices. 


HALLIMAN'S  REGISTERED  FRUIT  PBOTBCTORS,  from 

6d.  to  Is.  each^ 
MILK  PANS,  from  2s.  to  Bs.  each. 

PROPAGATING  AND  BEE  GLASSES,  from  2d.  each. 
WASP  TRAPS,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

LACTOMETERS,  for  trying  the  quality  of  Milk,  7s.  6d.  each. 
STANDS,  for  Pianofortes,  Is.  each. 

Glass  Shades  for  Ornaments.  Parian  Marble.  Wax  and 
Alabaster  Ornaments.  Lamp  Shades  and  Glasses.  Patent  and 
British  Plate.  Ornamental  and  Stained  Glass  ;  and  every 
article  in  the  Trade. 

N.B.  All  packages  charged,  but  full  price  allowed  if  returned 

free  of  expense.  ^ 

"      ""         GLASS  WATlSB.  riraa. 

MBSSBS.  OOATIIUPES  AND  Co.,  Glass  MANtrFAC- 
TDBEBS.  Bristol  and  Nailsea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  <fcc.,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  4  an  inch  to  4-inch  bores  ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure^ 


GLASS     FOR     CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES,  PIT  FRAMES,  &C. 

HETLEY  AND  CO.  are  supplying  I6.oz.  Sheet  Glass, 
of  British  Manufacture,  packed  in  boxes  containing  100 
square  feet_each,  at  the  following  REDUCED  PRICESfor  cash, 
Axeduction  made  on.lOOOfeet. 


GLASS    for"  CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,  PIT- 
FRAMES-  AND  PLATE  GLASS  FOR  DWELLINGS. 
Thomas'  MILLINGTON  begs  to  hand  the  sizes  of 
a  large  quantity  of  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  in  100  feet 

6  by  i  ins.,  S  by  4i  ins.,  64  by  4  ins.,  6  by  64  ins.,  64  by  5  ins., 
12s.  each. 

6J  by  5J  ins.,  6  by  6  ins.,  64  by  6  ins.,  and  under  8  by  6  ins., 
13s.  each. 

9  by  7  ins.,  n  by  74  ins.,  and  10  by  8  ins.,  15s.  each. 

Large  sizes,  16  oz.,"2d.  and  2ijd.  per  foot. 

Large  sheets,  in  200  and  300  feet  cases,  25d.  to  2|d.  per  foot. 

16s.  per  box ;  or  2|d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken : 

11  inches  by  8   inches        I         13  inches  by   9  inches 

12  „        by8        „  12      „        by  10      „ 
12        ,;        by  9        „             1         U      „        bylO      „ 

Boxes  charged  Is.  each  extra. 
T.  M.'s  Stock  of  small  Glass  is  so  large,  that  he  thinks  he 
can  pledge  himself  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent. 

Glass  cut  to  any  other  size  required,  in  either  16  oz.,  21  oz., 
26  oz.,or  32  oz, 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
Rough  Plate  Cast,  perfectly  flat  and  uniform,  the  best  manu- 
factured.    A  small  sample  wUl  be  sent,  upon  application,  to 
prove  it. 

Purchasers  must  be  cautious,  as  some  of  the  articles  sold 
under  this  name  are  of  the  most  inferior  description,  being  full 
of  fire-flaws,  and  the  metal  not  properly  united.  We  only  re- 
commend the  best  article,  being  sure  that  no  other  in  the  end 
c  an  please.  Some  uoprincipled  vendors  keep  good  samples  to 
show,  sending  afterwards  the  inferior,  described  as  above. 
Cut  to  obdeb  in  Panes. 

^  in.  thick.    J  in.  thick. 

Notabove  15  inches  long       Os.  M,  0«.  lid. 

Above  15  inches  and  not  above  35    ...       0     8  11 

„      35  „  „  50    ...        0      94  1 

50  „  „  75    ...        10.  1 

,'      75  „  „  101)    ...        1      3  1 

100  inches  and  above ...  1 

SHEET  GLASS  TILES. 

16  oz.  sheet Os.  5d.  |  26  oz.  sheet 

21  oz.      , 0    7     1  32  oz 

SUPERIOR  ROUGH  PLATE  TILES, 

J  inch    Os.lOd.  I  I  inch    

iinch    1     3     I  4  inch    

GLASS  SHADES  FOR  ORNAMENTS.— Our  price  is  2o  per 
cent,  less  than  any  house  in  the  Trade,  and  the  colour  far 
superior,  which  must  be  preferable  for  ornaments. 

LACTOMETERS  for  trying  the  quality  of  Milk  :  four  tubes 
in  frame,  63.  each.  Wasp  Traps,  3s.  per  dozen.  Stands  tor 
Pianofortes,  9d.  each. 

MILK  PANS  2s.  to  es.  each.  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates  •  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes.'ld.  per  inch;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each;  Pastry  Slabs  ; 
Glass  Plates,  in  wooden  frames,  for  butter  and  pastry,  &c.  ; 
Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes,  Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish 
Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass  of  every  description,  and 
Lamp  Shades.  Self-registeringTbermometers  for  Greenhouses, 
Horticultural  Glass,  die. 

N.B.  The  moderate  charge  of  Is.  for  each  packing  case  will 
be  made,  which  we  think  will  be  an  inducement  for  parties  to 
retain  them  ;  but  if  sent  back  free  of  expense  the  whole  will 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  GLASS,  COLOUR,  AND  PAINT 
MANUFACTURER,  87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET  WITH- 
OUT, LONDON. 


8 

3 
i 
6 

Os.  9d. 
0  11 


Is. 

2 


Sizes.  Inches. 

Inches. 

Per  foot.    Per  100  feet 

Under    6    by     4 

at     IJd.    is  £0  12    6 

From    G    „    4 

7    .,      5 

„      2d.      „    0  16    8 

7    „    5 

8     „     G 

„      2id.    „     0  18    9 

8    „     6 

„        10    „      8 

„      2Jd.    „    1     0  10 

10    „    8 

„         12     „      9 

„      2|d.    „    1    2  11 

Larger  sizes,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 
16  oz.  from  3d.  to  did.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 
21-oz.     ,,    SJd.       5d.  „  „  ,, 

26  oz.     „    3W.     7Jd.  „  „  „ 


PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CEOWN  GLASS,  and 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  at 
reduced  prices,  by  the  100  square  feet. 

GL.ASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  size  or  pattern, 
either  in  Sheet  or  Rough  Plate  Glass. 

Propagating  Glasses,  Bee-hive  Glasses,  Cucumber  Tubes,  Glass 
Milk  Pans,  Glass  Water  Pipes,  and  various  other  articles  not 
hitherto  manufactured  in  glass. 

PATENT  PLATE  GLASS. —The  present  extremely  moderate 
price  of  this  superior  article  should  cause  it  to  supersede  aU 
other  inferior  window  glass  in  a  gentleman's  residence.  No 
alteration  connected  with  the  sashis  required. 

GLASS  SHADES,  as  ornamental  to,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  every  description  of  goods  susceptible  of  injury  by  ex- 
posure. Prices,  since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty,  re- 
duced one-half.  List  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  James  Hetley  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square, 
London. 


GREENHOUSa  AND  CONSERVATORY  BUILDING  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFAC- 
TORY, KENSALL.GREEN,  HAREOW-ROAD,  LONDON. 
JOHN  TAYLOR  begs  most  respectfully  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners,  to  the  very 
superior  manner  in  which  he  erects  all  kinds  of  Greenhouses, 
Conservatories,  Forcing  Pits,  <fec.,  and  all  other  buildinga  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  combining  all  the  most  modern  im- 
provements with  elegance  and  utility.  His  manner  of  heating 
Horticultural  Buildings,  Churches,  Chapels,  Public  Buildings, 
Entrance  Halls,  Jic,  has  received  the  greatest  approbation 
from  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  by  whom  he  has  been  exten- 
sively engaged. ^ 

QMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW.— MILK  PANS, 
O  in  stout  Glass,  of  every  size  and  variety  of  shape,  -will  be 
exhibited,  as  usual,  Nos.  148,  149,  150,  Bazaar,  by  Messrs. 
CoGAN  and  Co.,  whose  collections  were  honoured  (among  other- 
Prizes)  with  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Dublin  Society  in  April,  as- 
also  with  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Society,  at- their  meeting,  held  at  Warrington  in  September 

^NOBLEMEN,  FARMERS^  and  the  PubUc  generally,  are 
respectfullv  invited  to  notice  the  NEW  GLASS  CHURNi 
LORD  C-^MOY'S  MILK  SYPHONS  for  separating  Mijk  from- 
Cream  GLASS  LACTOMETERS  for  ascertaining  the  quality 
of  Milk  New  Bee  Glasses  invented  by  Lord  Keane,  Glass 
Cream  Pats  and  Pans.  Glass  Milk  Trays,  Glass  Tiles  and 
Slates,  and  every  description  of  Dairy  Glass. 

Durable  Farm  Paints,  Glass  for  Hothouses  and  Garden  pur- 
poses, may  be  had  (safely  packed)  for  any  part  of  the  kmgdom 
or  for  exportation,  on  application  at  the  Stands,  14b,  lit),  and 
150,  or  at  the  Warehouse,  4S,  Leicester  Square,  London. 

Small  lilaES  ror  Aieiou-Pitu-of  overy  size,  from  10s.  6d.  per  lOU 
feet ;  Hartley's  and  Swinburne's  PAIENI  BOUGH  PLATE  at 
theJXanufacturer's  prices. 

Glass  Ornamental  Shades,  Fern  Shades,  Lamp  and  Gas 
Glasses,  Patent  Glass  Pens ;  Patent  Texturalized,  Silicatei 
Marble,  and  other  Ornamental  Glass,  supplied,  as  usual,  at  48, 
Leicester-square  ;  the  Colour  and  Lead  Department,,  at  5, 
Prlnce's-street,  Coventry-street,  London. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  IPRIZE  CATTLE  SHOW 
and  EXHIBITION  of  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  ROOTS, 
&o.,  commences  TUESDAY  Morninr,  and  closes  FRIDAf - 
Evening,  loth,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  December.  Bazaar,  King- 
street,  Portman-square.  The  arrangements  this  year  are  upon 
a  more  extended  scale,  and  marked  by  the  usual  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  Visitors,  thereby  .enabling  Ladies  to  view  this 
National  Exhibition  with  facility. 

SMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW. 

WSKIRVING,  WALTON  NURSERY,  LIVER- 
•  POOL  begs  to  acquaint  his  Friends  and  the  Public, 
that  he  will  attend  at  the  ensuing  SMITHFIELD  CATTLE 
SHOW,  to  exhibit  Roots  of  his  Improved  Swede,  and  other 
Turnips  and  to  take  orders  for  the  Seed  of  them,  and  aU  othec 
approved  kinds  of  Agricultural  Seeds.  W.  S.  wUl  also  exhibit: 
Specimens  of  these  three  new  and  highly  interesting  hardy 
Trees- Araucariaimbricata,  Cedrus  Deodara,  and  Cryptomenau 
japonica,  of  which  he  holds  an  extensive  Stock,  of  various- 
ages  and  sizes,  all  srown  from  seed  in  the  open  ground,  and- 
transplanted  into  beds  or  pots  in  the  Nursery. 


CAUTIONi  „„ 

NIGHT  LIGHTS.— PATENT  ALBERT  NIGHT 
LIGHTS  (Pateated  30th  January,  1344),,  CHILDS'- 
NIGHT  LIGHTS  (Regist6red20th  September,  1S43)  are  sold  by 
all  Grocers  and  Wax  Chandlers  throughout  the  country,  at  bO. . 
ner  bos.  The  sale  of  the  above,  amounting  at  the  present  time 
to  many  tons  weekly,  shows  that  they  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Ihe  pubUc  ;  any  description  of  them  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary. The  object  of  this  advertisement  is,  to  request  pur-. 
chasMS  to  examine  tl,e  name  o.ithehoxcs,  so  as  to  insure  their. 

n'Sh^IigCtfrrrbfe  not  to  last  the  time  that  they  profess 
(frequently  going  out  an  hour  or  two  after  hghang) ;  to  be. 
Sec  ed  by  Uie  temperature  of  the  room  they  are  burnt  m ;  to ., 
^1n  ared\y  keeping  any  length  of  time,  and  .0  have  a^  un. 
pleasant  smell.  The  manufacturers  consider  'bat,  by  use  ot 
materials  secured  to  them  by  several  patents,  and  by  long  ex-- 
^er^ce  in  tSe  manufacture,  that  they  "ave  overcome  these 
difficulties  •  and  they  therefore  beg,  that  should  any  attomptej, 
sSutes'  bTrecommended,  they  may  be  carefully  compared, 
as  to  aU  the  above  particulars.  stamped 
N.B.-The  wine-glass-shaped  I-amP.  0°  Y*"'*  '|^fSte.', 
"Clarke's  Patent,"  is  that  recommended  for  the  A^b^L^nts.,, 
Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  Belmoot.J_auxnaU; 

faculty,  as  being  unattended  with  pain  or  danger,  anu  im»  ;, 

'1:lrb^"  ll%'h^m^rSX"united  Kingdo^ 

authorised  Testimonials  accompany  each  »«,  with  t^^U  djec 

"'^c\°U^^b\?irh?/----o^^^^^^^ 

dn^^d  numerous  uns^kilful  oersons  to  produce  spurious  imita. 
duced  "U?""""'  BR.ANDE'S  ENAMEL  advertisements.  It 
rne'edfut  2e?efore  .0  guard  against  suc^  '■"P-rpacket'' 
seeing Wt  the  name  of  John  Willis  accompanies  each  packet. 
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TO  GENTLEMEN  ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING. 

WHEALE,  Nurseryman,  begs  to  call  the  atfieution 
•  of  parties  eDg;iged  in  Pluating  to  his  very  large  Stock, 
of  FOREST  TREES,  at  50  per  cent,  lower  than  ou  former 
years.    The  subjoined  List  is  worthy  of  notice  :— 

300,000  Spruce  Fir     

500,000  Larch  do 

100,000  Scotch  do,      

:I0,000  Hazel   ... 
20,000  Birch    .... 

300,000  Beech 

10,000  Italian  Poplars 
20,000  Hornbeams    .. 
100,000  English  Oak  ... 
20,000  Wych  or  Scotch  Elms 
20,000  Greea  Hollies. 
W.  Heale  also  has  a  fine  stock  of  English  and  Chichester 
ElmSjHorseChesnut,  Laburnums,  Alder,  Weymouth  Pines, Silver 
Firs,  Finns  astriacas.  Pines 'of  different  sorts,  Tree  Bos,  Ever- 
green   Privet,    Tews,    Laurels,    Evergreens,    and     Flowering 
Shrubs  of  almost  every  description.  Rosea,  &c.,  with  a  general 
collection  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.    White-Thorn 
or  Quick  for  boundary.— Galne,,  Dec.  3,  1830. 


2  to  4  feet  high. 

lto4 

2- to  5  „ 

2  to  4  „ 

3  to  6  „ 
2toS 

4  to  6  „ 
3  to  S  „ 

2  to  e 

3  to  S  „ 


MESSRS.  J.  AND  H.  BRGWN    offer  the  following 
desirable  plants  and  Choice  Fruit  Trees. 
Fine  Dwarf  and  Standard  Trained  Peaches,,  Nectarines, 

Apricots,,  Plums,  Pears,   and  Cherries.      The  best  and 

most  approved  sorts  of  these  respective  kinds,  true  to    s  <? 

name,  eaohi  2s,  6c?.,  or  per  dozen      ...            ...            ,,,    24  0 

Untrained  or  Maiden  Ditto,  Is.  Gd.  each,  or  per  dozen  ...    15  0 

Apples,  Dwarfs  and  Standards  of  best  sorts,  perdozen...*    15  0 

Fine  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  per  dozen    3  0 

Fine  Figs,  Medlars,  Walnuts,  and  Mulberries,  each     ...       2  0 

Strong  Vines  from  eyes  and  layers,  in  pots,  per  dozen  ...    15  0' 

Filberts,  new  thin  shelled  and  red  skinned,  per  dozen...       3  0 

Andromeda  floribunda,  fine  blooming  plants,  per  dozen    13  0 
25  Azaleas,  new  hardy  Belgian  varieties,  on  their  own 

roots,  with  flower-buds,  one  of  a  Bort,  by  name         ...    20  0 

25  American  Azaleas,  ditto        ditto                 ...           '„    15  0 

12  choice  American  Plants,  with  buds,  for  forcing        .".    10  0 

6  Kalmias  and  Ledums,  one  of  a  sort,  byname           ...      G  0 

12  Hardy  Heaths,  of  sorts,              ditto               ...            .,,      8  0 

25  Hardy  American  Shrubs,  one  of  a  sort  by  name      *.'.'    10  6 
12  Rhododendrons,  including  scarlet,  white,  and  rose, 

hardy  varieties        ...            ...            ...            ___                    j2  0 

New  Hardy  Yellow  Rhododendrons,  each,  75.  Gd.  to    .  .    10  6 

Fine  Hardy  Scarlet  Rhododendrons.  2  feet,  perdoz.     ..      10  0 

Fine  Rhododendrons,  1  foot,  hardy  hybrid  vars.,  per  100    20  0 

Cryptomeria  japonica  and  G  choice  Pinus  for                  ...     10  0 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  3  feet,  well  grown  in  pots,  per  doz,  "     10  0 

6  Fine  Hardy  Magnolias,  one  of  a  sort,  byname         ...    lo  6 
Glycine  sinensis,  estra  fine,  in  pots,  15  to*30  feet  each"!      3 
50  Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  by  name                ...    16 
12  Choice  tea-scented  Roses,  in  pots,  for  forcing           ..]      9 


Standard  and  half-standard  Roses,  per  dozen,  12s.  and   15 


M06S  and  Provence  Roses,  for  forcing,,  per  doz. 

New  Crimson  Moss  Rose,  perdozen  ...  ...      6 

Scotch  Ro.-es,  one  of  a  sort,  per  dozen         ...  ...      6 

Preony  arborea,  with  buds,  for  forcing,  per  doz.       '..'.     12 
12  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  one  of  a  sort,  blooming  plants    25 
12  ChDice  Camellias,  by  name,  ditto  ditto  ...     30 

50  Superior  Greenhouse  Plants,  one  of  asort,  byname!"    45 
24  Choice  Ericas,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name  ...  ...     15 

12  Orchidaceous  Plants,   choice  species,  and  good  plants  30 
New  Camellia  seeds,  just  imported  from  China,  24  for      2    ti 
Fine  New  Yellow  Picotees  and   Carnations   o£  bco* 

show  sorts,  with  names,  per  pair  ...  ...       2     0 

Violets  :  Arborea,  Russian,  and  Neapolitan,  per  doz.      4     0 
"25  Choice  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  named  for    7    6 

Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  new  Giant  Asparagus  plants 
supplied. 
Gardeners  are  especially  invited  to  send  us  their  list  of  seeds 
required,  as  they  will  be  liberally  treated. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newingtoui  London,  Dec.  7. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBEU  7,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

(  Syro  Egyptian  7iP.M, 

in„ „        i.„^        ,„)  Civil  Eosineera, 8  p.m. 

roEBOiV.       Ueo.  .    1(1<  Medical  and  Chiriitgical........llS: 

(Zoological   ,...,.. 9  r.M. 

j-Literaiy  Fund  3  p.a. 

Society  of  Arts 8  P.M. 

WEnNHRnAT ,, J  Graphic S  p.m. 

I  lithnolui^ical ,.8  p.m. 

^Pharmaceutical ,,9  p.,y. 

f  Royal  Soo.  of  Literature 4  p.m. 

THunaDJWr,       —      ] 2 .J  Antiquarian   .....8  p,m. 

t  Royal    SiP.M. 

T?t.TTi*T  —       ,ql  Astronomical     3  p.m. 

BBIDAT,  -       ISiphUoloEical   8  p.m. 

SATHBDiT,        —       14— Medical    8  p.m. 

Me.  Ritbhs,  in  the  last  Number  of  our  excellent 
contemporary  the  Florist,  has  successfully  stripped 
of  its  rags  one  of  the  idols  which  the  folly  of  collectors 
has  set  up  for  the  admiration  of  simple  gardeners. 
"Nothing  in  floriculture,"  he  says  most  truly,  "has 
marched  so  rapidly  and  steadily  onward  as  an  improved 
and  common-sense  taste  for  Roses.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  all  the  gardening  world  used  to  talk  of 
the  2000  varieties  of  Roses  grown  by  the  Messrs. 
LoDDiGES  ;  and  happy  was  the  amateur  who  could 
beat  his  rival  by  a  score  or  two  of  varieties  ;  I  mean 
varieties  in  name  and  not  in  fact.  In  this  we  had, 
with  our  usual  national  weakness,  copied  our  neigh- 
bours the  French,  who  vrill  even  now  say  to  their 
English  visitors,  '  Ah,  Monsieur  !  have  you  seen  my 
new  Rose  ? — la  voild  J '  and  then  you  will  have 
pointed  out  to  you  a  seedling  from  La  Reine,  with 
an  accidental  stripe  on  each  petal ;  or  a  seedling 
from  Madame  Laffay,  with  smaller  flowers  than  its 
parent :  then  takes  place  the  following  dialogue  : 

"English  Florist.  These  are  of  no  use,  Monsieur; 
they  are  not  distinct  enough. 

"French  Florist.  Monsieur,  distinct !  thev  are  new. 

"E.  F.  New  or  old,  they  are  of  no  use,  I  tell 
you  :  have  you  a  scarlet  La  Reine,  or  a  yellow  one, 
or  a  white  Madame  Laifay  ? 

"  F.  F.  Monsieur,  c'est  impossible ;  but  stop  !  I 
have  fine  new  Roses  from  La  Reine,  all  superb  ! 
Voila  Perpetuelle,. Coupe  d'Hebe. 

"  E.  F.  Why,  your  seedlings  are  all  pretty,  but 


they  are  not  distinct  enough.  But  at  what  charge 
do  you  propose  to  sell  these  seedlings  1  for  although 
of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  their  parent,  I  should 
like  one  or  two,  if  not  too  dear. 

'■'  F.  F.  Monsieur,  they  are  new.  What  a  horrible 
word  is  that  '  distinct '  of  yours  ;  I  pray  you  do  not 
use  it.  But  for  my  seedlings  I  must  have  a  high 
price,  as  I  will  deliver  to  you  all  the  property  in 
them;  let  me  see,  for  No.  1  you  must  give  100/.; 
for  No.  2,  125/. ;  for  No.  3,  150/. 

"  E.  F.  Stop,  stop,  Monsieur !  I  will  not  give  you 
one  hundred  shillings  for  your  '  proprie'ti5 ;'  they  are 
not  distincl  enough. 

"  F.  F.  Monsieur,  what  a  horrible  word !  it  kills 
me." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  man  like  Mr.  Rivers 
joining  us  in  an  attempt,  which  we  have  so  long 
been  making,  to  persuade  the  world  to  distinguish 
between  selection  and  collection.  AVe  accept  him 
as  a  stout  recruit,  from  whom  good  service  may  be 
expected.  His  trade  experience  tells  him  much  that 
we  know  nothing  of;  we  suspect  that  it  tells  him, 
among  other  things,  how  unprofitable  it  is  to  swamp 
a  nursery  with  things  which  only  a  few  curious 
people  ever  ask  for.  Let  us  add  that  he  has  to  some 
extent  carried  out  his  principle  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  Sale  Catalogue,  by  cutting  down  the  varieties 
with  no  sparing  hand.  For  instance,  he  now  offers 
for  sale  only  67  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  ;  while  a 
neighbour  enumerates  110. 

But  why  keep  67  of  these  varieties  ?  Can  it  be 
said  that  among  them  there  are  67  distinct  peculiari- 
ties— of  growth  for  instance,  or  foliage,  or  colour, 
or  form,  or  season.  And,  if  there  be,  are  the  dis- 
tinctions always  of  horticultural  value  ?  Assuredly 
not.  No  one  wlio  only  regards  the  decoration  of 
a  garden  can  possibly  want  67  sorts  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses.  A  dozen  of  the  best  are  worth  all 
the  remainder.  The  object  of  the  gardener  should 
be  to  obtain  the  finest  possible  result  by  the  simplest 
and  most  unexpensive  means.  Let  us  suppose  that 
he  has  space  for  60  Roses  ;  if  he  plants  60,  so  called, 
different  sorts,  he  will  produce  an  effect  about  as 
good  as  that  of  an  old-fashioned  patchwork  quilt. 
No  skill  can  combine  such  materials  into  a  harmo- 
nious whole.  But  suppose  he  takes  half-a-dozen 
of  the  finest  growers,  the  longest  bloomers,  and  the 
most  distinct  colours  ;  with  these  he  may  really  ex- 
fivMBQ-TOW  olciu  ho  poeaeaaes  in  creating  a  brilliant 
scene.  Mr.  Rivers  himself  points  this  out  :— 
"  Amateurs  are  not  now  content  with  mixed  beds 
of  Roses  ;  all  our  finer  sorts  are  planted  in  masses  : 
thus,  in  some  Rose-gardens  formed  this  season,  the 
beds  are  made  to  contain  from  50  to  60  plants  each ; 
in  olden  times,  these  would  each  have  had  50  varie- 
ties, forming  a  patchwork  of  colour ;  now  they  are 
arranged  so  as  to  form  masses  of  distinct  colours. 
Thus,  No.  1  is  Baronne  Prevost ;  No.  2,  Doctor 
Marx  ;  No.  3,  Madame  Aimee  ;  No.  4,  Geant  des 
BataiUes,  and  so  on ;  now  these  crimson  and  blush 
and  rose-coloured  large  groups  must  have  afineeffect." 
Certainly  they  must :  and  an  effect  that  not  only 
cannot  be  rivalled,  but  cannot  be  even  imitated 
by  any  higgledy-piggledy  arrangement  whatsoever. 
Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the  intelligent  Rose-growers 
will  combine  to  carry  out  this  principle  of  selection,, 
saving  themselves  much  trouble  and  loss,  and  their 
customers  endless  vexation  and  annoyance.  For 
who  is  to  know  what  to  select  from  a  legion  of  queer 
names  ?  or  how  to  produce  a  beautiful  effect  with 
materials  of  whose,  quality  he  cannot  possibly  haye 
any  knowledge  1 

_  We  have  often  urged  this  point  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  trade,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  force  of  our  arguments  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 
In  the  majority  of  the  lists  this  year,  issued  by  the 
most  considerable  nursery  and  seedsmen,  a  veiy 
appreciable  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  names 
of  varieties  offered  for  sale.  Men  are  beginning  to 
see  the  impropriety  of  mystifying  their  customers, 
and  we  may  add,  the  unprofitableness  of  it.  But 
nothing  like  enough  has  yet  been  done.  Annuals, 
hardy  plants,  greenhouse  plants,  hothouse  plants. 
Orchids,  all  the  race  of  florists'  flowers,  and  fruit 
trees  of  every  description,  are  quite  as  much  in 
want  of  the  weeder  as  Roses  and  kitchen  garden 
stuff.  Of  what  possible  advantage,  for  instance,  to 
any  one  in  Great  Britain  can  be  the  1400  sorts  of 
Apples,  or  677  of  Pears,  or  89  of  Figs,  or  182  of 
Grapes,  or  360  of  Gooseberries,  enumerated  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Horticultura,! Society's  "Catalogue 
of  Fruits."  Why, fifty  Apples,  five-and-twenty  Pears, 
half-a-dozen  Figs,  a  dozen  Grapes,  and  as  many 
Gooseberries,  answer  every  purpose— except  that  of 
curiosity.  The  remainder  may  as  well  be  con- 
signed to  the  rubbish-heap.  •■ 
We  know  how  unpalateable  these  truths  will 
prove  to  some  of  our  enthusiastic  friends,  who  cling 
to  their  collections  with  as  much  tenacity  as  a 
lawyer  to  old  statutes,  or  a  venerable  lady  to  still 
more  ancient  china ;  but  we  entertain  no  doubt  that 


they  are  becoming  rapidly  acknowledged  as  truths  all 
over  the  country,  and  that  the  interest  of  every  man 
consists  in  their  recognition.  In  former  days,  the 
object  was  to  have  something  new  ;  the  purpose  of 
now-a-days  is  to  obtain  something  better;  variety  is 
not  the  present  consideration,  an  anxious  desire  for 
IMPROVEMENT  has  taken  its  place  ;  and  long  may  its 
place  be  thus  occupied.  Time  is  rapidly  proving 
that  the  fancies  of  our  predecessors  must  give  way 
before  the  utilitarianism  of  this  age,  and  that  to 
maintain  the  former  has  become  as  undesirable  as  it 
is  impossible. 

W^E  some  time  since  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  "  Adult 
Schools,"  by  a  Country  Curate.  We  commended 
it,  and  deseiTedly.  But  at  that  time  we  spoke  only 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  good  theory,  yet  imperfectly 
carried  out.  We  are  now  enabled  to  say  more, 
from  personal  observation. 

Not  many  weeks  since  we  were  present  at.  the 
opening  of  these  schools  for  the  winter  season. 
There  is  no  reason  for  keeping  secret  the  fact  that 
Salhouse  and  Wroxham,  in  Norfolk,  are  the  parishes 
to  which  the  "  Countiy  Curate  "  refers :  nor  for 
concealing  the  other  fact,  that  while  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Thojipson,  the  Curate,  superintends  the  working  of 
the  system  in  both  parishes,  he  has,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Charles  Utting,  a  retired  gentleman,  a  most 
disinterested  and  efficient  aid  for  the  school  in 
Wroxham. 

How  is  the  system  working  ?  Admirably  well. 
The  numbers  are  increased  ;  and  we  who  write 
these  lines  never  saw  scholars  assembled  with  more 
earnest  determination  to  do  good.  We  ourselves 
examined  many  of  them,  and  allowing  for  previous 
deficiencies  —  seeing  that  some  had  undergone 
penalties  for  criminal  offences,  but  were  now  in 
course  of  reclamation — looking  at  a  school  which 
contained  the  young  as  well  as  the  mature, 
we  could  not  but  ask  the  founder,  Mr.  Thompson, 
on  what  principles  he  had  acted.  His  answer  was 
very  clear.  One  object  was  to  be  attained  ;  it  was 
his  duty,  no  matter  what  the  opposition  might  be, 
to  attain  it.  It  was  this.  To  provide  for  the 
young  and  for  the  adults,  in  both  parishes,  instruc- 
tion which  would  make  their  future  lives  more 
holy  and  more  happy.  And  we  found  this  great 
principle  to  be  carefully  worked  out.  We  entered 
a  plain  school-room  one  evening,  in  company  with 
the  founder.  It  was  the  village  .school-room  ;  and 
we  saw  assembled,  not  only  the  scholars  of  aU 
ages,  but  the  farmers  and  the  squire  of  the  parish. 
On  examination  we  ascertained  that  when  the 
scheme  was  first  started,  there  was  much  diificultv 
felt  as  to  the  classification  of  the  young  and  the 
old.  For  a  time  they  were  kept  separate ;  but 
another  difiiculty  arose  out  of  this ;  and  it  can  be 
easily  understood  of  a  district  purely  rural.  The 
seniors  had  no  stimulus  among  themselves ;  while 
the  juniors,  to  a  certain  extent  much  quicker,  not 
merely  despised  their  seniors,  but  were  not  alto- 
gether orderly.  The  "  countiy  curate  "  gained  his 
point,  however.  He  made  one  school  of  all,  old  and 
young;  and  thus  he  obtained  two  advantages.  By 
placing  boys  in  each  class  of  the  whole  school^ 
according  to  their  respective  merits,  he  furnished 
to  the  seniors  a  stimulus  which  they  much 
needed ;  and  the  juniors,  mixed  among  their  seniors, 
had  no  choice  but  to  behave  well.  The  conse- 
quences we  have  ourselves  witnessed.  The  released 
prisoner  sat  by  the  schoolboy.  He  sat  there — 
knowing  the  past,  but  looking  hopefully  on  for  the 
future.  He  had  been  ignorant — he  could  now  learn. 
He  had  broken  the  law — he  could  now  know  what 
the  law  really  is ;  and  the  result  gained  is,  that 
you  have  the  great  end  attained,  though  in  a  small 
sphere,  that  men  know  their,  privileges,  their  duties, 
and  their  end, 

A  word  upon  the  instruction  given.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  mere  clerical  instruc- 
tion, so  called.  It  includes,  besides  spelling  (which 
many  want),  and  reading  (which  many  more  want), 
and  arithmetic  (which  many  more  want  still),  in- 
struction on  matters  which  men,  of  whatever  class, 
need  for  their  true  domestic  happiness;  and  that 
which  works  well  in  two  retired  country  villages 
cannot  be  vsTong  anywhere. 

There  is  one  other  matter  which  we  have  to  men- 
tion. This  system  is  entirely  self-supporting.  At 
first  they  could  not  go  on  without  a  paid  master ; 
that  is  shaken  off.  Even  in  this  short  time,  how- 
ever, with  the  curate  at  the  one  school,  and  Mr. 
Utting  at  the  other,  each  exchanging  duties  with 
the  other  when  the  exchange  is  needful,  and  with 
monitors,  it  is  found  to  work  remarkably  well.  No 
credit  is  given  for  the  weekly  payments.  And 
those  payments  are  made  with  most  gratifying 
accuracy.  We  ourselves  saw  them  made.  And 
what  can  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the  spirit  raised  is 
real  and  true  1 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  case  which  we  had 
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almost  forgotten.  There  is  a  drawing  class.  And  it 
■was  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  some  speci- 
mens which  we  witnessed.  It  was  earnestly  wished 
by  Mr.  Thompson  that  music  should  have  formed 
one  branch  of  the  instruction  given.  And  we  quite 
agree  with  him  that,  by  its  attractiveness,  it  would 
have  made  the  hold  on  the  people's  minds  complete, 
by  offering  pleasure  which  would  have  destroyed,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  charms  of  the  public-house.  In 
a  secluded  village,  however,  this  is  not  so  easily 
accomplished.  For  the  present,  therefore,  that  part 
of  the  scheme  is  in  abeyance. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  it  will  be  seen  not  only 
what  can  be  done,  but  what  is  being  successfully 
accomplished,  in  a  rural  district,  by  persevering 
energy  and  skill.  No  one  can  deny  that  such  a 
work  is  a  good  work  indeed — that  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  the  mind  and  heart  are  well  taught, 
the  man  himself  must  become  a  better  member  of 
society.  Is  not  this  an  end  which  all  ought  to  pro- 
mote ?  Let  each  influential  inhabitant  of  a  parish 
only  say  to  himself,  "  I'll  try" — and  it  will 
be  done. 


ON  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  VINE 
BORDERS. 
On  many  descriptions  of  soils,  the  Vine  grows  with 
frreat  vigour,  and  will  bear  large  crops  of  fruit,  with 
but  little  or  no  assistance  in  the  way  of  manure — such 
ifppears  to  be  the  case  with  the  one  at  Cumberlaad- 
iodge  (noticed  by  your  correspondent  at  p.  691).  the 
Hampton  Court  Vine,  and  others  in  various  places. 
Now,  as  large  numbers  of  artificial  borders  are  failures, 
h  is  surely  worth  the  trouble  to  examine  the  difference 
between  such  natural  Vine  soils,  and  those  compounds 
which,  when  thrown  together,  go  to  form,  what  may  be 
termed,  a  modern  Vine  border. 

Taking  the  two  Vines  named  by  your  correspondent 
as  exhibiting  what  the  Vine  will  do  unaided  on  a  soil 
saitable  to  its  wants,  it  will  be  found  that  both  grow  on 
shallow  rich  soils,  the  one  at  Cumberland-lodge  being  a 
Jight  sandy  loam  resting  on  the  gravel  and  clay  of  the 
Loudon  basin,  while  at  Hampton  Court,  it  is  a  finely 
divided  alluvial  soil  resting  on  gravel,  the  subsoil  in 
both  eases  being  dry  and  compact.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  matters  little  what  the  material  consists  of,  for 
a  clay  bottom  may  be  equally  good  with  a  gravel  one 
if  drained  naturally  by  fissures,  or  other  causes.  In 
such  situations  the  Vine  finds  all  the  elements  it 
requires  for  iis  growth.  The  fertilising  particles  of 
matter  are  equally  distributed  through  the  soil  There 
is  no  disposition  in  any  purtiuu  of  aut;li  auila,  t(j  run 
together,  or  to  become  sour  ;  every  facility  is  afforded 
the  roots  to  permeate  the  earth,  while  the  finely  divided 
state  of  the  various  ingredients  composing  them  (and 
their  perfect  admixture)  favours  the  production  of 
those  minute  fibrous  roots  (never  found  on  strong 
heavy  soils)  which  are  so  essential  an  element  of  suc- 
cess in  Grape  growing.  Here,  then,  is  all  the  Vine 
requii'es  to  produce  good  and  abundant  crops,  and  to 
form  for  itself  a  constitution  enabling  it  ta  supply  gene- 
rations with  its  generous  produce.  I  am  not  aware  of 
anyl  peculiarity  in  the  loams  resting  on  the  London 
clay  (such  are,  however,  much  the  best  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  potting)  except  it  be  in  the  finely  divided  state 
■  if  the  parts  composing  them,  and  the  presence  of  rich 
t-alcareous  matter  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  Vines  growing 
on  similar  soils  in  Hampshire  with  much  freedom,  and 
ripening  out  of  doors  fruit  in  good  perfection.  Again, 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  near  Bath  the  Vine 
grows  vigorously  in  the  natural  soil,  though  the  oolite 
rocks  on  which  the  surface  soil  rests  is  much  colder 
than  either  a  gravelly  or  a  well-drained  clay  one.  Many 
of  these  soils  are  rich  in  potash,  from  being  more  or  less 
mixed  with  portions  of  the  fuUer's-earth  beds.  The 
best  natural  soils  for  the  Vine  are  those  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  volcanic  rocks,  such  being  invariably 
of  a  dry,  porous  quality,  and  are  rich  in  inorganic 
matter — a  sure  criterion,  organic  matter  is  present 
as  well. 

Such,  then,  being  the  nature  of  those  soils  on  which 
the  Vine  thrives  in  the  greatest  perfection,  it  would  be 
supposed  that  in  the  formation  of  borders  expressly  for 
its  growth,  some  approximation  would  be  made  towards 
them  by  making  the  borders  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  same  constituents ;  or  in  other  words,  forming 
"  a  warm,  light,  dry,  shallow  soil."  In  place  of  this, 
however,  much  labour  and  expense  have  been  incurred 
in  making  borders,  in  which  the  Vine  refuses  to  thrive 
at  nil. 

What  I  may  term  artificial  Vine  borders  are  gene- 
rally composed  of  various  ingredients,  of  which  loam, 
dung,  and  some  dry  material,  as  brickbats,  mortar 
rubbish,  &c.,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal.  To 
these  some  add  carrion,  or  other  similar  substances. 
Now  we  will  suppose  these  materials  to  be  the  best  of 
tlieir  kind,  that  they  have  been  properly  mixed  and 
prepared,  and  that  the  border  has  been  made,  and 
the  Vines  planted,  in  the  usual  way.  There  can  be  no 
qutstion  but  that  (if  other  things  are  favourable),  on  a 
border  of  this  description,  the  Vine  will  grow 
vigorously,  and  mature  fine  crops  of  Grapes.  But  let 
us  wait  some  eight  or  10  years,  when  the  fibre  of  the 
loam  is  rotted,  and  its  elasticity  destroyed,  by  which  time 
the  dung  has  become  a  sour  pasty  mass  ;  while  the  rain 
durmg  that  period  will  have  washed  down  the  more 
Boluhle   parts,  and  wUl  have   partially,  if  not  totally, 


stopped  the  natural  drainage.  If  at  the  tame  time  the 
loam  has  been  somewhat  of  a  heavy  texture,  the  evil 
will  be  increased.  In  fact,  it  will  be  found,  on  exami- 
nation, that  what  was,  for  the  first  few  years,  a  rich 
porous  border,  has  become,  through  causes  perfectly 
natural,  unsuited  for  the  growth  of  the  Vine.  Such,  I 
know,  has  been  the  fate  of  numbers  of  Vine  borders, 
made  at  great  expense,  and  with  one  great  prevailing 
idea,  that  to  have  fine  Grapes,  the  border  must  be  cor- 
respondingly rich.  We  hear,  too,  of  gardeners  who 
recommend  covering  Vine  borders  every  autumn  with 
one  or  two  feet  of  rotten  muck.  I  wonder  what  state  a 
border  must  be  in,  both  as  regards  porosity  and  dry- 
ness, which  has  been  subjected  to  this  treatment  for  a 
few  years,  in  a  climate,  too,  like  ours. 

I  at  once  admit  no  artificial  mixture  can  produce  a 
soil  so  fitted  to  drain  itself,  as  those  natural  deposits  on 
which  we  find  the  Vine  thrives  best.  Neither  can  the 
fertiUsing  substances  of  a  made  border  be  so  admirably 
mixed.  Clots  of  black  sour  humus,  mixed  with  lumps 
of  loam,  consolidated  into  a  compact  mass,  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  that  nicely  balanced  arrangement  of 
parts  found  on  rich  natural  soils.  Even  the  same  soils, 
when  removed  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  have 
a  tendency  to  become  sour,  and  never  drain  themselves 
so  perfectly,  as  when  remaining  on  their  original  bed. 

I  consider  that  when  healthy  and  permanent  Vines 
are  wished  for,  more  loam,  and  that  of  a  sandy  nature, 
should  enter  into  the  composition  of  Vine  borders,  and 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  following  should  be  intimately 
incorporated  with  it,  viz.,  charcoal  dust,  charred  matter, 
wood  ashes,  and  soot.  What  manure  is  used  should  be 
perfectly  rotten,  and  as  dry  as  can  be  procured,  and 
that  road  scrapmgs,  or  (what  is  better)  the  sweepings 
of  large  towns,  well  rotted,  and  mixed  with  the  above, 
will  be  found  one  of  the  best  materials  for  a  sound 
healthy  border. 

In  preference  to  concreting  the  bottom,  I  would 
recommend  the  border  to  rest  on  any  description  of 
rough  paving  stones,  raised  on  rough  walls,  1  foot  or 
more,  according  to  the  situation,  thus  forming  a  series 
of  an:  drains  under  the  border,  the  outlet  to  which  may 
either  be  in  the  house,  or  in  some  place  enabling  you  to 
connect  them  with  the  externalair.  With  a  bottom  of  this 
description  I  would  then  certainly  concrete  the  surface. 
I  use  gravel,  lime,  and  coal  ashes  made  into  mortar,  and 
spread  2  inches  thick  ;  in  addition,  when  the  above  is 
dry,  it  gets  a  coat  of  gas  tar  over  the  surface  ;  this 
forms  a  compact  substance,  treading  firm  underfoot,  and 
effectually  throwing  off  rain;  common  3  inch  draining 
pipes  are  placed  upright  in  the  border  previously, 
which  stand  1  inch  above  the  surface,  when  the 
concrete  is  laid  on.  When  it  is  necessary  to  water  the 
border,  it  can  be  done  to  any  ext.=nt  hy  ponrin^  w'atpr 
Honrn  tixa  pipoa.  Tn  winter,  all  agfee  the  drier  the 
border  the  better  ;  and  plugs  are  then  placed  in  them. 
It  will,  however,  be  found  that  less  water  will  be 
required  than  might  be  expected,  arising  from  the  ob- 
struction to  free  evaporation  by  the  concrete.  In  a 
small  Vinery,  planted  in  August,  1 848,  the  border  of 
which  was  concreted  after  planting,  I  have  only  watered 
the  outside  border  once  (the  inside  border  being  only  2 
feet  wide),  and  yet  the  Vines  have  never  shown  the 
least  indications  of  having  required  more,  irrespective 
of  the  advantage  of  having  in  our  climate  the  roots  of 
the  Vine  under  control  as  respects  moisture.  Another 
point  gained  by  concreting,  is  the  additional  heat  the 
border  gains  by  the  absorption  of  solar  heat.  I  have 
proved  frequently,  that  a  border  concreted  as  I  have 
described,  obtains  an  increase,  at  12  inches  deep,  of 
from  12  to  15  degrees,  and  even  more  during  hot  sun- 
shine. This  increase  of  heat  on  the  surface  of  the 
border  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  that  part  of  the 
border  to  he  the  dampest,  as  it  will  be  the  warmest ; 
the  roots  accordingly  will  be  more  numerous  immediately 
under  the  concrete  ;  and  precisely  in  that  position  most 
favourable  for  their  healthy  developement.  An  addi- 
tional advantage  of  the  concrete  is  its  preventing  the 
border  becoming  compact,  from  walking  over  it,  and 
consequently  its  porosity  is  preserved.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  disadvantage  ascribed  to  it,  from  its  supposed 
prevention  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  border,  because  I 
believe  the  thing  impossible  ;  and  on  the  principles 
described  above,  air  has  access  at  all  times  underneath 
the  border,  if  it  is  required,  which  I  believe  it  is  not. 
It  certainly  looks  somewhat  unsightly  during  summer, 
but  a  few  pots  of  flowering  plants  set  on  it  durin'^ 
summer,  and  a  slight  coat  of  Fern  or  thatch  during 
winter,  will  do  away  with  its  formal  appearance.  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  it  will  much  simplify  the 
culture  of  the  Vine  when  practised.  Jolm  Spencer, 
Bowood  Park. 

BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS. 

No.  VIII. — As  many  persons  will  have  particular 
tastes  of  their  own  to  gratify,  and  prefer  some  birds 
before  others,  my  hints  as  to  numbers  and  selections 
are,  of  course,  merely  suggestive— not  arbitrary. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  not  fewer  than  four 
aberdevmes,  four  chaffinches,  four  twites,  and  four 
yellowhammers.  One  thrush  will  be  suflicient,  and  he 
must  be  put  in  when  a  young  nestling.  After  the  first 
or  second  year,  these  birds  get  spiteful ;  and  they  then 
commit  awful  havoc  among  the  small  fry,  despatching 
them  with  a  cotip  de  louche  ;  still,  however,  they  siog 
so  well,  and  pipe  so  melodiously,  that  one  is  worth  the 
venture. 

I  would  not  recommend  more  than  one  or  two  choice 
specimens  of  the  black  cap,  and  two  or  three  cole-tits, 
blue-tits,  and  marsh-tits  ;  two  garden  warblers,  three 


hedge-sparrows,  one  nightingale,  three  redstarts,  three 
reed-sparrows,  two  stone-chats,  two  whin  chats,  two  tit- 
larks, two  woodlarks,  two  larger  and  two  lesser  white- 
throats,  and  one  pau:  of  wagtails,  grey  or  yellow. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  last-named  pair  of 
wagtails,  I  recommend  no  hen  birds  whatever  being 
introduced.  With  animals,  as  with  the  human  race,  a 
strict  sense  of  propriety  and  moral  rectitude  must  be 
observed;  all  conventional  forms  must  be  respected :  and 
a  Codex  morum  established  from  which  there  can  "be 
"  no  appeal." 

Of  the  soft-billed  birds  last  particularised,  I  must 
observe,  that  a  close  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  blue  tits 
and  the  hedge-sparrows.  The  former  are  habitually  spite- 
ful if  they  cannot  get  an  abundant  supply  of  their  most 
favourite  food.  Under  such  circumstances  they  will, 
sometimes,  like  our  friend  the  ox-eye,  take  a  too  close 
survey  of  their  neighbour's  head ;  break  it  open ;  and 
swallow  its  contents. 

The  hedge-sparro  w,  although  an  obj  ectofjnatsuspicioD. 
is  not  uniformly  quarrelsome  ;  if,  therefore,  you  observe' 
in  them  no  disposition  to  fight,  you  may  give  them  the 
entree.  They  are  a  sprightly  bird,  of  a  good  presence, 
and  have  a  rich  mellow  song. 

The  water-wagtail  is  another  ferocious  bird ;  first 
cousin  in  disposition  to  a  robin.  Two,  therefore,  of  the 
male  sex  can  never  agree  under  any  circumstances :  if 
associated,  one  would  speedily  become  disposed  of.  Try 
only  one  pair.  They  are  beautiful,  showy  birds,  and 
will  run  round  the  margin  of  the  fountain  with  untiring 
activity.  Being,  like  the  titlark,  of  the  genus  motacilla, 
the  constant  vibration  of  their  tails,  and  the  bend  of 
their  graceful  forms,  become  objects  for  unceasing  ad- 
miration. They  will  nearly  always  be  in,  or  on  the 
fountain,  running  water  being  their  deligUc. 

The  nightingale  being  a  bird  of  truly  singular  habits, 
I  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  admitting  one  only. 
If  there  were  more,  the  chances  are  that  none  of  them 
would  sing.  This  bird  never  allows  himself  to  be  sur- 
passed, or  outdone  in  song.  If  therefore  his  fellow  sing 
louder  than  he,  and  more  joyously,  from  that  moment 
he  would  become  dumb,  mopish,  and  sulky.  Alone,  he 
will  perhaps  "  awaken  the  groves"  with  his  voice.  The 
other  "  warblers"  I  need  not  here  comment  upon.  I 
shall  have  "  lots  "  to  say  of  them  at  a  proper  season. 

By  the  way,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  call  attentioa 
at  this  time  to  the  "blue  tit,"  already  noticed.  He  is 
a  most  diverting  little  creature.  My  readers  will  find, 
as  I  did,  that  whenever  the  thrush  picks  out  any  choice 
morsel  of  food  from  the  pan  on  the  floor,  and  flies  up- 
wards with  it,  Master  Tom  will  cling  closely  round  the 
thrush's  neck,  allow  himself  to  soar  upwards  with  him 
in  flight ;  and  flnally,  force  by  "  high  pressure  "  from 
his  mouth,  the  said  choice  morsel  of  food !  Master  Tom 
has  an  infiuit^  vai-ictj-  of  these  tricks  ;  and  as  I  "owe 
him  one,"  for  many  hours  of  by-gone  entertainment,  I 
now  discharge  my  obligation. 

The  next  question  is,  how,  when,  and  where,  to 
procure  your  birds  for  the  aviary.  The  best  seasons- 
for  the  hard-billed  birds,  are  April  and  September. 
They  are  then  in  what  is  termed  "  Flight."  During  these 
months,  they  congregate  in  vast  numbers  ;  are  trapped 
by  the  bird-catchers  ;  and  sold  at  very  low  prices  by  the 
London  dealers.  Great  St.  Andrew-street,  Holborn,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Seven  Dials,  are  the  grand 
depositories  for  the  feathered  choir. 

The  soft-billed  birds  of  passage  arrive  about  the  10th 
of  April,  and  may  be  purchased  in  the  same  localities. 
They  should  be  procured  a  week  or  so  after  they  are 
trapped,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  what  is  termed  "  fed 
off ;"  that  is,  able  to  feed  themselves  in  confinement  on 
the  change  of  food  provided  for  them.  Many  are  sulky 
when  caught,  refuse  every  temptation  to  eat,  and  di& 
before  they  can  be  "  fed  off." 

How  to  select  your  birds,  and  discriminate  the  males 
from  the  females,  I  will  explain  under  their  classified 
heads.  We  will  also  give  early  consideration  to  the 
proper  food  to  be  placed  in  the  aviary  ;  and  show  how 
to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  appetites  of  each  of  th& 
inmates. 

With  me,  latterly,  a  death  in  the  family  was  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule  :  my  birds  all  lived — till  the  rats 
deprived  me  of  them — to  a  "  green  old  age."  I  loved 
them  while  they  lived— oh,  how  fondly  I  Now,  nil  nisi 
Jlere  el  meminisse  relictum  est.  William  Kidd,  A'eto 
Roadj  Hammersmith, 


GARDENS    IN    THE    NORTH    OF    ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.— No.  V. 

Glasnevin. — These  gardens  were  first  established 
in  1790,  and  are  supported  by  a  parliamentary 
grant  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ;  but,  as  this 
has  lately  been  reduced,  the  resources  of  the  gar- 
den  are  much  dimmished  :  very  lately,  however,  a 
magnificent  range  of  curvilinear  wrought-iron  con- 
servatories, at  a  cost  of  SOOO/.,  have  been  built— 1000/. 
being  defrayed  by  the  Government,  and  the  other 
1000/.  supplied  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but  chiefly 
raised  by  subscription.  The  Professor  of  Botany 
delivers  two  courses  of  lectures  annually — the  first  at 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  house,  the  second  at  the 
gardens  :  besides  furnishing  the  plants  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  these  lectures,  the  Professors  of  Botany  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  at  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall  are  supplied,  and  their  students  are  admitted  to 
study  on  private  days,  and  the  Government  School  of 
Design  is  furnished  from  these  gardens  with  plants  and 
flowers  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

The  public  are  admitted  to  the  gardens  two  days  in  the 
week,  oa  which  days  the  conservatories  are  open,  and 
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parties  receiving  orders  .from  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  strangers  not  acquainted  with  the 
rules  as  to  admission,  are  allowed  on  any  day  to  see 
these  gardens.  The  plants  were  in  excellent  order,  and 
were  interesting  both  for  the  many  specimens  of  fine 
old  plants.  Palms,  &c,,  not  usually  met  with  in  modern 
collections,  and  the  modern  and  rarer  plants.  One 
house  is  devoted  to  Orchidaceous  plants  and  Ferns, 
and  the  collection  of  both  was  interesting  and  good, 
and  on  the  whole,  I  should  say  these,  and  those 
at  the  College  gardens,  were  better  grown  than 
any  I  have  seen  on  my  tour  ;  and  I  may  mention 
that  some  of  the  plants  are  grown  well  elevated 
above  the  tops  of  the  pots,  and  the  principal  material 
used  by  Mr.  Moore,  in  which  the  plants  are  grown, 
is  the  roots  of  Aspidium  Filix-mas,  and  which  appears 
to  have  nearly  all  the  merits  of  the  light  fibrous  peat 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Exeter.  The  skill  and 
zeal  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  curator,  are  too  well  known  to 
make  it  necessary  to  say  anything  in  his  praise  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  kind  and  attentive  than  he  was  during 
the  two  visits  I  paid. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  different  plants 
which  were  the  most  remarkable  ;  but  I  may  mention 
the  two  newest  sent  to  Mr.  Moore,  by  Major  Madden  j 
viz.,  the  fine  new  white  Lily  (Lilium  Wallichianum, 
already  noticed  in  the  Chronicle),  and  a  Cirtopera  ; 
and  particularly  the  magnificent  Pampas  Grass,  first 
raised  from  seed  in  this  garden. 

There  is  an  excellent  cheap  hand  book  to  the  gardens 
written  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  its  only  fault  is  that  its  con- 
tents make  one  wish  it  were  twice  as  long.  Although 
these  fine  gardens  are  not  to  be  compared  for  extent, 
nor  for  the  rarity  and  size  of  the  collection,  to  those  at 
Kew,  yet,  when  one  considers  that  they  are  in  actual 
use  by  the  different  classes  of  students — as  many  as  200 

are  sometimes  seen  pursuing  their  studies  here and 

that  lectures  are  given  on  the  spot,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  they  are,  for  scientific  purposes,  more  useful  than 
those_  at  Kew,  which  are,  in  fact,  little  else  than 
beautiful  show-gardens.  I  cannot  but  hope  that, 
seeing  the  admitted  utility  of  this  establishment,  and 
the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  it  is  conducted, 
some  regulations  might  be  made  by  which  an  equal 
share  of  all  the  seeds  and  plants  obtained  for  the  public 
should  be  sent  here  ;  and,  I  may  add,  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  that  more  has  not  been  done  to  obtain  an 
equal  share  for  this  establishment,  seeing  that  Irish 
members  are  not  backward  in  putting  in  the  claims  of 
Ireland  in  respect  of  such  matters.  The  site  of  the 
garden  I  may  mention  is  classic  ground  ;  the  demesne 
was  that  of  Tickell  the  poet,  who  planted  many  of  the 
trees,  and  the  house  in  the  grounds  was  that  where  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Addison  when  he  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Sundorlaud.  Steele  ana  Farnell 
were  also  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasneviu  ; 
and  near  was  Delville,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Delany,  the 
friend  of  Swift  and  Stella. 

I  may  observe  that,  although  the  Orchidaceous  plants 
are  in  some  respects  well  grown  and  kept  in  the  collec- 
tions I  have  seen,  yet  their  general  appearance  cannot 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  great  collections  near 
London,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Rucker,  Mr.  Hanbury, 
and  Mr.  Warner.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  systematic  arrangement  as  to  the 
time  of  growth  and  the  period  of  rest,  and  consequently 
plants  in  these  collections  do  not  blow  with  such  cer- 
tainty, nor  so  profusely  as  those  where  a  different 
treatment  is  adopted.  My  conviction  is,  that  with 
respect  to  almost  all  Orchidaceous  plants,  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  there  is  sufficiency  of  light,  every  plant 
should  be  made  to  grow  as  vigorously  as  plenty  of  heat, 
moisture,  and  air  will  effect,  so  as  to  ensure  an  early 
completion  of  the  summer's  growth,  and  a  long  rest  or 
dry  season. 

In  making  these  few  observations,  I  should  observe 
that  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  either  in  private  or 
public  general  collections,  that  there  should  be  so  suc- 
cessful a  treatment  of  this  one  class  of  plants,  as  may 
reasonably  be  expected,  when  the  attention  of  the  culti- 
vator is  confined  solely  to  Orchidaceous  plants.  Dodman. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  A  HELPMATE 

TO  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MIND  ; 

OR,  TWO  BIRDS  KILLED   WITH  ONE  STOITB. 

[FOR  C0TTA0EE3.] 

**  When  seasons  change,  then  lay  before  thine  eyes 
His  wondrous  method  ;  mark  the  various  scenes 
In  Heaven;  Hail.  Thunder,  Rainbows,  Snow,  and  Ice, 
Calmes,  Tempests,  Light,  and  darliness;  by  His  means 
Thou  canst  not  miss  his  praise ;  each  tree,  herb,  flower 
Are  shadows  of  His  wisdom,  and  His  power." — fi".  V, 

No.  VI. — Calendarial  register  of  the    Colhteb  of  the 
management  of  the  Vine  after  it  has 
once  been  brought  into  a  right  form. 

The  time  will  vary  a  little  with 
aspect,  place,  and  season. 

April  1st. — The  buds  will  begin  to 
swell ;  if  hindered  in  their  growth  by 
their  position,  ease  them.  In  dry 
weather,  fork  up  the  border  2  inches  in 
depth,  and  keep  it  clean  and  open. 

Ibth. — The  smaller  buds,  which  often    man's    food 
shoot  near  the  principal  one,  should  be    another     man's 
rubbed  off. 

22rf. — Take  care  that  the  shoots  have 
room  and  freedom  to  grow. 

May  13(/i. — Every  shoot  should  now 
be  fastened  as  soon  as  it  gets  a  foot 
long  ;  this  must  be  done  carefully,  as 
the  young  wood  when  full  of  sap  is 


Mind. 


No  rule  is  abso- 
lute ;  and  it  ex- 
ercises     intelli- 
gence   and    ob- 
servation to 
adapt  general 
rules  to  parcicu- 
]ar  cases. 
What     is      one 


poison. 


very  liable  to  break  off,  even  with  the 
slightest  touch.  All  shoots  not  wanted 
for  future  bearers,  and  that  do  not 
show  fruit,  must  be  rubbed  off  ;  but  it 
foliage  be  wanted  to  cover  fruit,  pinch 
off  the  top  at  the  second  or  third  joint. 

20lh. — The  fruit-bearing  shoots  may  The  old  are  con- 
be  brought  as  near  to  each  other  as  to  's°'  """i  *  small 
form  one  unbroken  surface  of  foliage.  wor°W  is^'ardly 
The  future  bearers  should  have  as  wide  enough  for 
much  room  as  possible.  the  young. 

i^27lh. — If  the  future  bearers  are  A  hasty  temper, 
growing  too  rapidly  and  long-jointed,  ",., ?°'  checked, 
keep  binding  them  constantly  in  a  ser-  ;"  jj,  '^j^  ^  ™° 
pontine  manner  ;  this  should  be  done 
gradaally,°else  from  their  strong  growth 
there  is  danger  of  breaking  them. 
They  cannot  grow  too  slowly  or  short- 
jointed.  On  these  rods  and  buds 
formed  on  them  depend  your  fruit  of 
the  next  year.  The  tendrils  at  the 
footstalk  of  the  bunches  should  be 
pinched  off  now.  The  side  shoots 
should  have  their  tops  pinched  off  with 
the  thumb  nail  as  soon  as  they  are 
about  4  inches  long,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  any  longer  the  whole 
season. 

JuneZd. — Tendrils,assoonastheyare  All  vices  grow 
about  6  inches  long,  pinch  off  to  within  rapidly.andsoon 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  stem.  Select  they^fhould  ^  as 
for  future  bearers  the  largest  and  most  soon  as  they 
vigorous  shoots,  round  and  short  spring  up,  be 
jointed  ;  train  them  carefully,  and  cut  ^""'ifg^"^"^  """P' 
out  all  others.  Any  old  and  useless  goft  words,  and 
wood  may  now  be  cut  out.  Make  the  spoken  in  iiind- 
wounded  part  quite  smooth  and  even.       °^^''     heal      a 

10/A.— All  shoots  with  fruit  on  them,    *o°^™  thM  "a 
and  such  as  are  not  wanted  as  future    rough       tongue 
bearers,  must  be  shortened   to    about    and  harsh  treat- 
1  inch  beyond  the  first  joint  above  the    ™*°'- 
last  bunch,  and   kept  to  that   length. 
Except  on  old  trees,   one  bunch  only 
should  be  left  on  each  shoot. 

2ith. — Do  not  disturb  the  Vine  when    What   a   disap- 

in  blossom.  r°hT"'\h^''lH 

,    ,      ,,  ,       „,,          ,11.  It     be      should 

July   \bth. — When    the   berries  are  there  be  no  fruit, 

set,  calculate  the   quantity  of   Grapes  after  such  care- 

the  Vine  ought  to  bear,  and  cut  off  the    f"^    trainiog  ■ 

°  '  look   to  It,   and 

excess.  ,j]jg   ^^^^    that 

22rf. — If  the  fruit  be   not  properly    thou  hast  some- 
shaded,  either  bring  the  fruit  under  the    thing   to    show 
leaves,  or  draw  a  branch  closer,  so  that    bTneh'tT    "^ 
iLi  foliage  in»y  ..nv»r  the  fruit.  if  the  mountain 

29//i. — As   soon    as    the    berrloo    nra    will  nnh  /.nmA  to 
well  set,  begin  to  thin  them,  and  never    Mahomet,     Ma- 
let   them    touch    each   other    till    they    to  the  mountain! 
have  nearly   acquired   their   full  size. 
In  thinning,  keep  those  equal  in  size. 

August  Hlh. — If  the  weather  be  hot, 
supply  liquid  manure  to  the  border.  Character  is  like 

26rt.^Bloom  will  now  be  appearing  the  Grape  bloom, 
on  the  berries,  therefore  the  bunches  je'j'icater'^'han'' 
must  be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  dio,!.  for  if  rude 
The  berries  will  now  be  stoning  or  per-  fingers  tamper 
fecting  their  seeds,  and  during  some  ^'*  it,  its 
time  wiU  not  appear  to  make  any  pro-  pa?r"'o,ne™r  to 
gress.  he  regained. 

A  million  seeds  from  one  small  tree  do  spring. 

And  by  the  hidden  wind  are  scattered  here  and  there  ; 

Countless  good  thoughts  doth  God's  Holy  Spirit  bring. 

But  in  man's  stony  heart  find  little  room  their  fruit  to  bear, 

s.r. 
Sept.  2d. — Pinch  off  the  top  of  the 
future  bearing  shoots, 


9th. — As    soon   as  the   skin  of   the 


Reformation 


.  should    not,    to 

berries  begins  to  be  transparent,  no  re-  be  eflFectual,  be 

duction  in  the  number  of  berries  will  left  to  old  age. 
increase  the  size   of   the   remainder ; 
therefore,  all  thinning  should  be  com- 
pleted  before  this  takes  place.     After 

this,  only  cut  out  injured  and  decayed  Protect  fruit ; 

,        .       ^  destroy  not 

''^'■"^'-     m,      ^  V  birds;  but 

30tk. — The  Grapes  must  now  be  pro-  rather  let  them 

tected  from  all  ravagers.  enjoy  amoderate 

Oct.  7M.— The  fruit  should  kept  on  l'^^^^-  ^^^^i^^^'- 

the ,  tree  a    considerable  time  after   it  auxtllaries.  Use 

appears  to  be  ripe.     It  should  be  cut  fulness     should 

on  dry  and  warm  days,  and  when  the  P'"?'!  *!'"'  »"'?'' ". 

J        ."'«,.,.  "  perfection    ot 

dew  IS  off  the  trees.  ^„^^  ,„^3 .  p^,. 

nth. — If    the    extremities    of    any  fection  of  motion 

bunches  be  not  ripe,  cut  them  off.  some  ;      perfec- 

21.^_Cut  out  carefully  all  decayed  ^'"".."'^orm^y 

oerries.  tUl  aU  others. 

Nov.  ith. — As   soon   as   any   shoots 

have  been  stripped  of  their  fruit,  they  See    how  ^easily 

should  be   pruned   back   to  their   two  w°ll-orderedUfe 

lowest  buds.  Shorten  the  future  bearers  goes    on  !     and 

to  their  short  and  brown  wood,  or  to  remember  what 

the  required  length.     Cutting  back  the  'J^^^^''^^,  te 

shoots  which  have  borne  Grapes,  and  used    to    those 

shortening  the  future  bearers,  are  the  who  will  not  be 

only   operations   throughout    the   year  1"'"'"^  }>y  1*"  °' 

that  require  the  use  of  the  knife.  C.  A.,  ^^^^°'^  ■ 
Nov.  21st. 


Home  Correspondence. 

stove  Climbers, — Having  the  back  wall  of  a  Pine 
stove,  10  feet  in  height,  bare,  I  determined  to  cover  it 
with  stove  climbers,  though  there  was  no  border,  and 


the  pathway  was  slate,  jointed  with  cement.  I  planted 
in  March  last ;  and  in  each  case  I  had  to  break  a  small 
hole  in  the  flag  just  sufficient  to  admit  the  ball  and 
about  a  pound  weight  of  bog,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  for 
the  plants  to  grow  in.  The  soil  under  the  flags  was 
common  garden  mould.  I  first  planted  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  which  was  turned  out  of  a  5-inch  pot,  and 
had  one  shoot  about  3  feet  in  length.  This  now  en- 
tirely covers  a  piece  of  wall  10  feet  in  height  and  the 
same  in  width.  It  commenced  flowering  in  May,  and 
has  been  in  bloom  ever  since  ;  at  one  time,  in  July,  I 
counted  60  heads  ot  flowers,  varying  from  four  to  seven 
in  number,  all  open  at  one  time.  The  plant  is  now 
going  out  ot  bloom,  and  of  course  will  be  pruned  in. 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  oftener  met  with  ;  for  it  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  best  stove  climbers  we  possess. 
Next  in  order  comes  Manettia  bicolor,  which,  when 
turned  out,  had  one  small  shoot,  about  the  length  ot  the 
pen  I  am  writing  with.  This  was  apportioned  a  piece 
of  wall  8  feet  wide  by  10  feet  high,  which  it  entirely 
covers  ;  and  not  content  with  that,  it  has  entwined 
itself  in  all  directions  on  its  neighbours.  For  the  last 
six  weeks  it  has  been  covered  with  thousands  ot  little 
scarlet  and  yellow  blossoms,  and  it  promises  to  continue 
so  for  months  to  come.  This  beautiful  climber  bears 
cutting  for  bouquets  well,  and  is  very  suitable  for 
twining  round  the  stem  of  a  flower-horn.  Plumbago 
Larpentse  alba(!?)  has  also  grown  luxuriantly  with 
me,  and  is  covered  with  bloom  ;  but  the  flowers 
soon-  look  shabby.  When  out  of  blossom,  I  am 
going  to  supplant  it  with  Combretura  purpurenm. 
Associated  with  these  is  a  scarlet  Passion-flower  (P. 
racemosa),  on  which  there  is  at  the  present  time  30 
spikes  of  bloom,  the  longest  of  which  spikes  measures 
4  feet  in  length.  This  plant  has  been  in  flower  for 
these  three  months.  I  have  also  Euphorbia  jacqui- 
niflora,  which,  when  turned  out,  was  about  4  inches  in 
height.  It  has  now  shoots  10  feet  in  length,  and  is  just 
coming  into  blossom.  Passiflora  Bonapartea  has  like- 
wise been  in  bloom  ever  since  May.  On  an  average  it 
has  opened  15  blooms  every  day,  since  that  time.  To 
these  I  intend  to  add  Clerodendron  infortunatnm. 
Since  March  last,  the  above  have  entirely  covered  the 
back  wall  of  a  house  45  feet  in  length,  and  10  feet  in 
height.  I  have  also  in  one  compartment  of  the  house 
(for  it  is  divided  into  two).  Pine-apples,  and  this  season 
I  cut  bunches  ot  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  from  the 
same  house,  several  ot  3  lbs.  weight,  and  more  than  two 
of  4  lbs.  weight.  They  were  not,  ho  never,  so  well 
coloured  as  I  could  have  wished  ;  but  this  I  attribute 
to  over-cropping,  and  too  much  heat.  The  Gardener  to 
W.  Edwardes,  Esq.,  Sealey  Ham,  Haverfordwest. 

Sikkini  Himalayan  Rhododendrons. — These  novelties 
are  in  everybody's  hands,  and  none  have  anything  to 
cnido  t.bftm  ne  tf>  their  endurance  ot  cold.  Among 
some  18  or  20  species,  of  which  I  have  plants,  I  find 
nothing  indicative  ot  their  hardihood  by  name,  or  on 
the  labels  in  which  the  seeds  were  received,  except  as 
respects  one.  No.  4 — and  another.  No.  8,  both  labelled 
"  Rhododendron  species,  14,000  feet,"  both  of  which 
should  certainly  withstand  any  reasonable  amount  of 
frost  they  can  be  exposed  to,  even  in  Scotland.  But 
there  are  manifestly  others  of  a  very  questionable 
character  iu  this  particular.  R.  lanatura  with  me  ia 
looking  doubtful ;  and  I  am  fearful  of  others.  Indeed, 
of  all,  of  which  nothing  has  been  published,  R.  psuUa  (1) 
and  R.  cinnabarinum  with  me  look  so  much  one  and  the 
same  thing,  that  I  doubt  much  whether  they  are 
different.  Again,  "  Shrubby  Alpine"  looks  like  R. 
calycatum,  both  with  me  having  that  indescribably 
elegant  shade  of  bluish  pink  on  the  underside  of  the 
foliage,  which  I  can  detect  nothing  at  all  like  on  any  of 
the  others.  All  these,  and  the  "  R.  glaucum,"  and 
"Dwarf  R.  glaucum,"  should  be  hardy,  and  so  should 
R.  palla  (?),  if  external  aspect  may  be  relied  on.  But, 
who  can  say  ?  Meantime,  tor  variety's  sake,  I  am 
keeping  all  these  in  a  warm  pit,  beside  R.  Dalhousise, 
R.  argenteum,  and  R.  Wallichii,  already  stated  to  be 
tender.  We  are  all  anxiously  waiting  the  forthcoming 
work  on  Sikkim  Rhododendrons.  Meantime,  any  hints 
about  the  hardihood  of  the  various  sorts  would  be  a 
boon  of  a  great  value  to  me  and  others,  equally  iu  the 
dark  about  watering  these  precious  gems,  and  would  be 
highly  estimated.  Amicus.  [You  will  be  wise  if  you 
treat  them  all  as  greenhouse  plants.  ] 

Birds. — I  had  observed  for  a  few  days  during  the 
summer  a  great  immigration  of  wagtails  on  the  lawns  ; 
in  fact  there  seemed  to  be  some  crusade  determined  on, 
but  whether  the  lawn  was  only  their  gathering  ground 
or  their  battle-field  I  could  not  at  first  determine.  But 
i  their  lively,  quick,  and  graceful  motions  afforded  great 
j  pleasure  to  the  eye.  Nor  was  it  long  before  I  also  dis- 
covered the  object  of  their  visit,  lor  I  found  the  lawn 
I  had  become  recently  covered  with  numberless  small 
i  heaps  of  powdered  soil,  such  as  might  have  been  turned 
iip  by  a  race  of  diminutive  moles,  out  of  which  were 
constantly  rising  millions  of  flying  ants,  with  whom  I 
have  sometimes  seen  the  air  quite  thickened ;  and 
I  believe  they  are  the  females  in  their  flight  to 
institute  new  colonies  in  unoccupied  lands.  Now 
the  numbers  that  these  quick-eyed,  swift-winged  light 
troops,  during  their  few  days  ot  active  skirmishing, 
must  have  massacred  ot  these  plagues  would  be 
beyond  calculation.  And  by  so  doiog  they  were 
doubtless  preserving  that  admirable  balance  ot  acting 
and  counteracting  causes  which  we  find  an  infi- 
nitely wise  Providence  hath  established  ;  and  which,  in 
another  element,  Mr.  Warrington  has  so  wonderfully 
exemplified  by  the  necessary  co-operation  of  each  iu  the 
required  presence  of  an  aquatic  plant  known  as  the 
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Valisoeria  spiralis,  six  water  snails,  and  two -gold  feti, 
in  order  to  keep  12  gallons  of  water  in  a  state  of  perfect 
purity  (see  "  Quarterly  Review,"  Sept.,  ISoO).  I  eau 
also  bear  witness  to  the  destraetion  of  a  great  nan-osr 
of  weeds  by  our  winged  auxiliaries  ;  for  I  hare  noticed 
large  troops  of  the  golden-eoated  goldfinch  forajiag 
amon»  seed  beds  of  Groundsel  and  Thistles  (the  farmers 
had  better,  first,  never  allow  such  to  grow),  running  up 
the  stems,  and  hanging  in  more  graceful  attitudes  than 
the  most  accomplished  danseuse  ever  assumed  ;  and 
utterly  destroying  thus,  by  wholesale,  what  would,  if 
allowed  to  grow,  have  taken  a  whole  army,  fully 
equipped  with  spuds,  to  effect.  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  mentioned  such  common-place  ob- 
servations, unless  I  constantly  saw  notices  of  the  con- 
tinual and  wholesale  slaughter  still  carried  on  against 
the  winged  denizens  of  the  air.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to 
advocate  their  entire  immunity  (though  I  have  no  fears 
on  this  score),  from  man's  attack,  for  many  were 
doubtless  given  for  his  food — others,  when  he  did  their 
work,  to  be  kept  in  check  ;  and  I  think  it  may  very  well 
be  doubted  whether  such  as  are  still  wild,  and  com- 
monly called  game,  if  not  preserved  to  an  extravagant 
extent  in  closely  populated  and  well  cultivated  districts, 
do  not  obtain  their  subsistence  and  yield  sustenance 
from  what  would  be  otherwise  lost.  Certainly  who  (if 
people  would  but  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
not  at  their  losses  only),  when  observing  the  thousands 
of  starlings  and  the  persecuted  race  of  rooks  making 
their  plentiful  meals  in  the  Grass  meadows  on  mild  and 
damp  days,  would  doubt  their  usefulness,  and  wish  fheir 
annihilation  1  While  the  wood-pigeon,  from  his  instinc- 
tive sagacity,  escapes,  who  probably  eats  more  grain 
in  the  United  Kingdom  than  all  the  pheasants,  part- 
ridges, and  rooks  together ;  therefore,  all  I  wish  to 
prove  is  this,  that  as  man  can,  owing  to  his  superior 
reason,  more  completely  diminish  or  destroy  the  in- 
ferior animals,  so  ought  the  same  reason  to  guide  him 
in  a  proper  and  restricted  use  of  that  power.   C.  A. 

Colouring  of  Grapes. — It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  black  Grapes,  on  the  open  wall,  ripen  and  colour 
perfectly,  enclosed  in  bags  made  of  newspaper,  from  the 
day  they  are  thinned.  Shut  up  thus,  they  must  be  fur- 
nished with  a  very  limited  quantity  of  light  and  air, 
though  the  plants  themselvas  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  both.  J.  G.  Nelson,  Yarmouth.  [Does  any  one 
imagine  now-a-days  that  the  Grapes  themselves  re- 
quire  much  light  2     Why,  Nature  shades   them  most 

carefully,  if  you  will  let   her  alone.] ^Having  been 

much  interested  by  Mr.  Kidd's  remarks  on  this  subject, 
I  send  you  the  plan  I  have  adopted,  as  soon  as  my 
Grapes  showed  signs  of  colouring,  and  with  unfailing 
success.  Now,  instead  of  sinking  them  at  once  to  a  low 
temperature,  I  light  my  fires  as  soon  as  it  is  daylight  in 
the  morning,  and  keep  them  up  until  about  12  o'clock, 

g^iving    air    as    soon    as   they  arc   foil-ljr   act    a^uing,  auil 

increasing  it  by  degrees  as  the  temperature  of  the  house 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  increases,  until  every  sash  and 
door  available  is  thrown  open.  As  the  house  cools  I 
shut  up  by  degrees,  recollecting  always  to  maintain  a 
slightly  moist  temperature  combined  with  a  cool  atmo- 
sphere at  night.  Both  moisture  and  fire  heat  ought  to 
be  gradually  decreased  as  the  bunches  advance  in 
colour,  and  when  almost  coloured  they  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether.  By  the  above  simple  (yet  often 
neglected  method)  I  have  for  these  12  years,  without 
the  least  variation,  had  most  beautifully  coloured  bold 
sized  berries  covered  with  a  thick  bloom,  and  no  shank- 
ing whatever  has  occurred.  Under  my  treatment  they 
receive  no  sudden  check,  which  I  presume  they  would 
experi-nce  were  they,  on  the  first  sign  of  colouring, 
submitted  to  a  very  low  and  dry  temperature  during 
the  day  as  well  as  at  night.  My  method  secures  for 
me  two  other  great  advantages ;  first,  finely  flavoured 
fruit ;  secondly,  well  ripened  wood ;  audi  assert  fearlessly 
that  without  well  ripened  wood  it  is  impossible  to  get 
good  coloured  well- flavoured  fruit.  Mr.  Kidd  asks  the 
reason  why  we  seldom  see  badly  coloured  Grapes  on 
open  walls  ?  I  presume  it  to  be  this.  In  all  descriptions 
of  soils  they  get  heat  with  light,  abundance  of  air.  and  a 
cool  slightly  moist  temperature  atnight,  which  is  gradually 
decreased  as  the  fruit  ripens  ;  and  whoever  follows 
these  great  points  will  never  complain  of  the  "  crimson 
tin^e "  and  of  sour  fruit.  The  idea  of  getting  finely 
coloured  Grapes,  with  good  flavour,  in  liitle  air,  and  in 
a  high  temperature,  is  absurd,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
common  law  of  Nature.  John  Woodcock,  Wisbech. 

Water  Pipes. — Your  clerical  correspondent  mav 
attain  his  object  in  a  much  cheaper  way  than  any  of 
the  plans  suggested  by  "  J.  il.  L."  in  your  last  week's 
Paper.  A  labourer  well  conversant  with  land  drainini' 
work,  will  be  all  that  he  requires,  provided  the  fall  is 
firat  correctly  ascertained.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
cement  the  joints  of  socket  pipes,  if  the  cutting  be  free 
from  the  roots  of  trees,  as  there  is  no  risk  of  the  water 
being  "  fouled"  from  the  percolation  of  rain  water  from 
the  surface  soil,  if  the  drain  or  culvert  be  of  sufficient 
depth.  Three  years  ago  I  brought  a  supply  of  water 
to  some  cottages  of  mine,  by  cutting  a  drain  into  a  land- 
spring  in  an  adjoining  field.  The  supply  continues 
abundant,  and  is  always  pure.  The  water  is  received 
into  a  bricked  well,  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  deeper 
than  where  the  pipe  enters.  The  drainer  made  the 
well,  which  required  300  or  400  bricks.  The  cost  of 
the  dr.^iu  was  as  under  : 
Cutting  the  liraiQ  i  feet  deep,  placing  a2-incli  socketed 

pipe,  and  compleling  the  work,  at  per  rod  of  5J  yaros  Os,  Cci. 
biiteea  imch  socketed  pipes,  at  W.  each       o    8 

Cementing  the  joints  of  the  pipes  is  only  necesaaiy 


where-there  is  danger  from  the  roots  of  trees,  but  if  it 
be  necessary  the  cost  will  be  trifling.  The  best  article 
that  I  have  seen  used  for  this  purpose  is  marine  glue  ; 
no  doubt  other  cements  would  answer.  A  double  line 
of  2-inch  pipes  would,  I  think,  fully  supply  the  500 
inhabitants  of  your  correspondent's  village.  The  well, 
or  the  receptacle  for  the  water  would  of  course  be  con- 
trived so  as  to  be  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the 
parties.  Deep  or  spring  draining  has  been  extensively 
practised  in  this  part  of  Essex,  and  in  many  instances 
valuable  supplies  of  water  for  all  purposes  have  been 
thus  obtained  of  the  purest  kind.  These  drains  (some 
of  them  10  and  12  feet  deep)  are  made  with  tiles 
doubled  upon  each  other  of  a  size  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  water  requuring  to  be  discharged,  and  in  no 
instance  has  cement  of  any  kind  been  required  ;  but, 
then,  the  roots  of  trees  must  be  carefully  avoided,  or 
they  must  be  removed.  I  have  seen  a  large  drain  of 
this  kind  entirely  filled  for  several  feet  in  one  year  hy 
the  roots  of  a  neighbouring  Willow  tree.  It  may  also 
be  well  to  suggest  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
use  the  best  well  burnt  tiles  or  pipes  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. "  A  Country  Curate  "  may  address  me  person- 
ally, if  he  should  wish  it,  for  any  further  information. 
Henry  Dij.'On,  Dorivard's  Hall,  Witham. 

Seedling  Fruics.—XhoMt  30  years  ago,  I  raised  from 
seed  a  large  number  of  Apples  and  Pears,  from  the 
most  select  and  finest  varieties  ;  these,  in  the  course  of 
12  or  15  years,  all  bore  fruit.  Many  of  them  were 
crab-like  and  worthless,  and  the  rest  were  all  of  medi- 
ocre quality  ;  in  short,  not  one  was  found  worthy  of  a 
name.  Now,  had  I  been  a  colonist,  in  a  far  country, 
should  I  not  have  said  that  our  best  Apples  only  pro- 
duced Crabs,  and  should  I  not  have  lamented  their 
degeneracy  ?  Hence  the  origin  of  the  report  from  our 
early  colonists,  in  America.  The  interesting  part  of 
the  matter  is,  how  many  generations  were  raised  from 
this  degenerated  offspring  before  amelioration  took 
place,  and  the  present  excellent  American  Apples  came 
into  existence  ?   Thomas  Rivers,  Saivbridgeworth. 

Ipomcea  Michauxii. — This  new  and  lovely  cUmber  is 
now  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms.  Being 
of  a  slender  habit,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  flowering 
in  small  pots  ;  it  blooms  at  every  joint,  and  is  invaluable 
for  bouquets.  The  following  is  the  treatment  it  re- 
quires : — Sow  seed  or  strike  cuttings  about  February  ; 
when  large  enough,  pot  them  off  into  thumb-pots,  use 
sandy  peat  with  loam,  and  drain  well.  Shift  them  gra- 
dually into  5  or  6iaeh  pots,  in  either  of  which  let  them 
flower.  This  Ipomcea  requires  a  warm  house  ;  and  as 
ic  continues  to  flower  all  ttie  winter,  it  will  prove  very 
ornamental  during  this  dreary  season.  J.  H.  [The 
plant  here  mentioned,  is  the  Ipomcea  macrorhiza  of 
Michaux,  now  called  Batatas  Jalapa,  and  supposed  to 
yield  the  Meehoacan  root,  an  inftsrivi  ovib  -oi  2o^a^ , 
but  it^  nuvrcxT3-nic  riuiet  and  white,  not  scarlet..] 

Achimenes  picta. — Many  inquiries  having  been  made 
to  me  respecting  the  treatment  which  we  give  this  highly 
ornamental  plant,  in  order  to  flower  it  well  during  the 
winter  months,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  not  with  a  view  of  bringing  before  your 
readers  a  new  mode  of  cultivating  this  plant,  but  merely 
to  describe  the  treatment  it  receives  here,  which  suits 
it  remarkably  well.  About  the  end  of  July,  or  begin- 
ning of  August,  the  scaly  tubers  are  planted  in  pans,  ! 
and  placed  in  the  stove,  in  order  to  start  them  into 
growth  ;  when  the  plants  have  attained  the  height  of 
6  or  7  inches,  they  are  taken  out  of  these  pans,  with  a 
portion  of  soil  adhering  to  their  roots,  and  replanted  in 
well-drained,  large  pans,  or  shallow  pots  ;  in  doing  this, 
the  stems  are  carefully  laid  down,  and  covered  about 
li  iach  deep,  their  tops  being  bent  upwards,  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  be  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  soil 
Nineplants  are  sufifieient  fora  pan  18  inches  in  diameter.  ■ 
From  the  joints  of  the  stems  which  are  buried,  new 
roots  are  soon  emitted,  and  this  causes  the  plant  to 
start  into  vigorous  growth  ;  water  is  then  given  freely, 
avoiding  the  application  of  it  over  the  leaves.  The 
plants  are  placed  in  as  light  a  situation  as  possible  in 
the  stove,  where  they  have  a  moderately  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  a  temperature  ranging  from  70°  to  80°, 
until  they  begin  to  flower,  when  they  are  removed  to  a 
somewhat  lower  house.  The  compost  employed  here 
is  a  mixture  of  rough  peat  and  leaf-mould  in  equal 
proportions,  to  which  a  little  sand  is  added.  When  the 
stems  have  done  flowering,  they  naturally  die  down;  the 
roots  are  then  stored  away  in  the  pots  in  a  dry  situation, 
until  the  season  for  planting  them  returns.  Treated  in 
the  manner  above  described,  there  were  plants  here  last 
winter  which  produced  stems  4  feet  high,  and  bearing 
fromoO  to  60  expanded  flowers  at  a  time  on  ouestem,  and 
the  present  year's  plants  promise  to  be  equally  as  fine. 
By  forcing  or  delaymg  the  growth  of  the  tubers,  plants 
may  be  had  in  flower  throughout  the  year,  but  in 
summer  they  require  to  be  shaded.  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  decorating  then:  stoves  with  showy  flowers 
in  winter,  will  find  this  Achimenes  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  ;  its  beautiful  foliage  and  gay  coloured  flowers 
form  an  enlivening  contrast  with  the  surrounding 
plants.    Walter  HiU,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Brugmaiiiias  suitable  for  Conservatory  Beds. — In 
furnishing  a  conservatory,  many,  especially  amateurs, 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  most  suitable  plants  for  the 
space  they  have  to  occupy,  hence  the  strongest  growing 
subjects  may  ofttn  be  seen  in  places  where  they  have 
not  room  to  show  their  individual  beauty,  and  where 
they  have  to  be  cut  back  to  give  their  neighbours  room. 
My  object  at  present,  however,  is  to  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  the  lovers  of  conservatory  plants,  the  genus 
Brugmansia,  wherever  there  is  space  for  them  to  dis- 


play theh^  beauty,  especially  the  B.  Ivnighni,  which,  on 
account  of  its  magnificent  habit,  its  elegantly-formed 
pendulous  double  flowers,  the  delicious  fragrance  which 
it  sheds  around,  and  its  prolific  blooming,  is  one  of  the 
most  suitable  plants  for  conservatory  culture.  The 
specimen  here  was  a  cutting  in  the  spring  of  1847  ;  it 
was  planted  out  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  it  has 
now  a  stem  5  ft.  high,  with  branches  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  the  plant  altogether  is  12  ft.  in  height.  It  is  now 
loaded  with  blossoms,  which  have  been  produced  in  pro- 
fusion without  intermission  ever  since  the  begiiming  of 
September,  1849.  On  this  day  (Nov.  4)  there  are  60 
fully  expanded  flowers  on  the  plant,  and  during  the 
time  it  has  been  in  bloom,  they  have  exceeded  that 
number.  B.  suaveolens  planted  out  at  the  same  time 
has  grown  to  a  much  larger  size,  and  flowers  profusely, 
but  it  requires  shortening  of  the  young  wood,  and  a 
period  of  rest  B.  sanguiuea,  12  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  in 
diameter,  is  constantly  loaded  with  blossoms  ;  it  requires 
little  pruninj,  and  has  flowered  about  9  months  out  of 
the  12.  J.  Pringle,  jun..  Stoke  Roohford  Gardens. 

Chapman's  "  Prince  of  Wales"  Plum. — In  your 
Number,  dated  Dec.  13th,  1S45,  appeared  a  description 
of  this  somewhat  remarkable  Plum,  which  my  own  ex- 
perience of  it,  in  a  midland  elevated  district,  leads  me 
to  believe  is  true  in  every  particolar.  Yonr  corre- 
spondents' late  articles  on  the  Plum  have  induced  me 
to  advocate  the  cultivation  of  this  one  in  particular, 
and  to  bear  witness  to  one  great  merit  which  it  possesses 
above  all  others  that  I  have  cultivated,  which  is  its 
never  failing  and  abundant  produce,  trained  pyramid 
fashion. 

Xo,  1  was  budded  in  ISIA,  and  has  been  twice  Teot-proned. 

The  produce  in  1847  was  about  15  Piiuna 

„  in  1S4S  ,,  20        „ 

„         in  18t9  was  aliove  144       „ 

,,  in  ISpO  ,,         313        „ 

No.  2  was  budded  in  1S46,  and  has  been  once  root-pruned. 

The  produce  in  1S49  was  4      Plums 

,,  in  1850  was  morethan  12         „ 

And  at  present  it  promises  to  bear  hundreds  next  year. 
Next  to  No.  2,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  stands 
Rivers'  Early  Favorite.  It  is  about  the  age  of  No.  1,. 
and  has  blossomed  the  last  three  seasons,  but  the  fruit 
did  not  set.  This  Plum,  which  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents recommends,  may  prove  a  good  Plum  in  the 
southern  cotmties  ;  but  for  produce  and  early  frnitful- 
ness,  I  have  never  seen  any  that  can  bear  comparison 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  not  even  "  Anon's"  JIagntun 
Bonum,  at  Grey's  Court,  Henley  ;  and  as  regards 
flavour  and  appearance,  should  any  of  your  readers 
require  information  on  these  points,  it  may  be  briefly 
described  as  "  an  improved  Orleans."  I  am  training  a- 
Prince  of  Wales  as  a  standard,  which  promises  to  yield 
a  good  crop  ne.xt  year,  considering  its  size,  which  is  but 
BurttU  at  pi,.iB.inj:.   c^  72..  Rutland, 

Canadian  Sunflowers.  —  I  have  seen  a.  Sunflower 
g:rown  hereabouts  this  year,  whose  flower  measured 
4  feet  1  inch  in  circumference.  Its  stem  13  feet  4 
inches,  and  the  circumference  of  its  stem  6  inohes.  I 
thought  it  huge.  H.  P.  P.  C,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Medlar  Marmalade. — To  those  who  have  many 
Medlars,  and  cannot  consume  them  before  they  get 
over  ripe,  it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  they  stew  very 
agreeably  in  the  following  manner,  even  when  "one 
too  far  to  be  nice  eating  imcooked  : — Throw  the  Med- 
lars into  a  basin  of  hot  water,  and  then  stone  and 
skin  them,  scraping  the  pulp  away  and  placing  it  on  a 
dish  by  itself  till  all  are  finished,  then  boil  gently  up  the 
pulp  with  a  little  white  sugar  for  10  minutes  with  some 
cream,  and  dish  with  a  wall  of  sweetened  rice  roimd. 
The  following  are  about  the  proportions  : — To  half  a 
pound  of  pulp  six  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  and 
nearly  half  a  pint  of  cream  ;  also  one  teaspoonful  of 
Lemon  juice.  To  anyone  not  minding  the  time  the 
stoning  and  skinning  a  large  quantity  wotild  occupy, 
this  would  be  a  good  method  of  making  Medlar 
marmalade  ;  by  longer  boiling,  and  omitting  the  cream 
and  Lemon  juice.  The  only  drawback  being  that  they 
must  be  cooked  the  day  they  are  prepared,  for  if  left 
a  night  they  get  mildewed  and  spoilt.  M.  D.,  Dec.  4. 

Vines. — In  reference  to  some  of  my  Vines  still  con- 
tinuing to  keep  in  green  leaf,  while  others  apparently 
similarly  circumstanced  are  ripe,  some  accoimt  of  which 
was  given  last  week  at  p.  758, 1  beg  to  state  that  they  all 
occupy  the  same  soil,  which  is  a  light  gravelly  one,  and 
the  roots  of  all  must  partially  run  under  a  Thorn  hedge. 
The  sort  which  has  so  failed  with  me  is  the  Black 
Hamburgh.  They  were  all  late  before  they  started, 
although  the  situation  is  a  warm  one.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  give  them  some  manure !  they  had  none 
last  year.  I  have  a  tank  of  liquid  manure  from  the 
drains  of  the  house,  would  that  answer  for  them  I 
H.  M.,  Worcester. 

Rendle's  Price  Current. — We  have  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Rendle,  in  answer  to  the  remark  made  last 
week  by  "  Sigma  ;"  and  we  will  beg  our  correspondent 
to  look  again  at  the  Price  Current,  where  he  will  find 
that  he  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  has  no  prices.  It 
is  true  that  a  price  is  not  attached  to  every  article,jbnt 
there  are  general  prices  given,  which  answer  every 
useful  purpose. 

Leeks In  your  last  Number,  I  observe  that  some  of 

your  Cambrian  correspondents  are  somewhat  at  fault 
about  the  cultivation  of  their  ancient  emblem,  the  Leek. 
Allow  me,  who  have  had  some  experience  in  that  way, 
to  state  «  simple  mode  by  which  I  have  seen  some  veiy 
superior  crops  produced.  In  a  piece  of  ground  richly 
manured,  and  deeply  dug  (trenched  is  better),  trans- 
plant the  young  Leeks  in  the  following  manner  : — let 
the  rows  be  1  foot  apart,  and  the  plants  from  5  to  6 
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inches  asunder,  in  the  row  ;  plant  with  a  blant-pointed 
dibber,  having  first  cut  off  the  long  ends  of  the  leaves, 
make  holes  from  6  to  8  inches  deep,  and  merely  drop  in 
the  plant,  without  filling  in  the  earth  ;  this  is  all  that 
is  required,  except  keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds. 
Quercns. 

Yuccas. — I  remark  that  one  of  your  correspondents 
has  a  Yucca  gloriosa,  throwing  up  its  flower  stem.  I  beg 
to  inform  him,  that  if  he  were  to  sacrifice  the  present 
flower  of  Y.  gloriosa  (if  gloriosa),  it  will  not  blossom 
next  year  [We  doubt],  neither  will  letting  the  flower 
stem  remain  spoil  next  year's  flowering,  for  in  neither 
case  will  it  blossom  next  season.  I  have  a  plant  of  Y, 
gloriosa  throwing  up  its  flower  stem ;  I  have  had  it 
carefully  taken  up  and  potted  in  a  large  pot,  and  put  in 
the  conservatory,  watering  it  well  with  weak  manure 
water,  and  I  find  that  it  is  growing  and  doing  well.  I 
expect  -to  have  it  in  bloom  about  the  end  of  the  year  ; 
I  would  advise  your  correspondent  to  do  the  same  with 
his  plant.  A,  S.,  Slindon,  Sussex. 


HoETicDLTtTBAL,  Dcc.  3. — E.  Brande,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  H.  R.  Sandbach,  Esq.,  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  E.  Bar- 
chard,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  Grantchester 
Nurseries,  Cambridge,  were  elected  Fellows.  Messrs. 
Veitch  sent  a  great  novelty  in  the  shape  of  Vanda 
ccerulescens,  which  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some of  Orchids,  vieing  in  beauty  even  with  the 
lovely  Phalsenopsis  itself.  Like  the  latter,  itappears  to 
be  very  profuse  in  the  production  of  blossoms  ;  for 
although  the  plant  exhibited  was  small,  and  had  but 
one  flower-spike  in  perfection,  many  more  were  making 
their  appearance.  Although  the  spike  in  question  was 
more  than  a  foot  in  length,  bending  gracefully  down- 
wards, and  had  upwards  of  a  dozen  large  sky-blue 
flowers  arranged  thinly  upon  it,  it  was  remarked  that  it 
was  not  near  so  large  as  some  of  the  dried  spikes  of 
this  Vanda  which  have  been  received  from  India. 
Beautiful,  therefore,  as  the  plant  in  its  present  state  is, 
it  may  be  expected  to  be  yet  much  more  handsome 
when  it  shall  have  had  time  to  acquire  greater 
size  and  strength.  A  Large  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  it. —  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple- 
place,  had  a  white  lonopsis  from  Jamaica,  resembling 

lonopsis  pallida Mr.  Blake,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Sohi  oder, 

Esq.,  produced  a  nice  collection  of  Orchids  containing 
Dendrobium  sanguinolentum,  Zygopetalum  crinitum, 
Angreeeum  bilobum,  Sophrouitis  grandiflora,  and  two 
charmingly  flowered  plants  of  Epidendrum  Skinneri. 
A  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded ^From  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning,  of  the  Chiswick  Nursery,  came  a  large  and 
well  cultivated  specimen  of  Hoya  imperialis,  which  waa 

stated  to  have  been  in  flower  all  the  summer Beautiful 

examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (quite  ripe),  and 
black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  shown  by  F.  G.  Nash, 
Esq.,  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  to  whom  a  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded. — Mr.  Hibbins,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  J.  Norton, 
Esq.,  Anningsley-parlc,  Chertsey,  also  furnished  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes  ;  but  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
quite  ripe. — Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Kemp-town,  Brighton, 
had  a  small  box  of  Black  Hamburgh,  fair-sized  bunches, 
and  well  coloured,  the  produce  of  a  second  crop  from 
the  same  Vines  this  year.  The  Vines,  which  were 
started  early  in  November,  ripened  off  ;he  first  crop 
between  the  14th  of  March  and  17th  of  April,  after  which 
they  were  rested  till  the  22d  of  May,  when  they  were 
pruned  and  put  in  action  for  the  second  crop,  which  is 
ripe  now;  and  Mr.  M.  stated  that  he  would  take  a  crop 
from  the  Vines  again  next  June.  Two  crops  were  ob- 
tained in  one  season  from  the  same  Vines  three  years 
ago  ;  but  Mr.  M.  is  of  opinion  that  double  crops  Should 
only  be  ripened  by  the  same  Vines  once  in  every  four 
years.  Exan^ples  of  a  seedling  Grape,  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  idiiferent  from  West's  St.  Peter's,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Seymour,  of  Ashridge-park,  Great 
Berkhampstead,  Herts. — Two  brace  of  Cucumbers  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Parr,  gr.  to  J.  Jarretf,  Esq.,  Camerton- 
court,  Bath. — From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  came  the 
cinnamon-brown  and  yellow  Cymbidium  gigauteum, 
Maxillaria  bractescens,  Lycaste  plana,  and  Brassavoia 
veuosa,  together  with  the  KoUy-leaved  Hovea,  the  use- 
ful winter  blooming  Selago  distans,  the  Brazilian 
Barbacenia  purpurea,  four  varieties  of  Epacris,  and 
tliree  of  Cape  Heath,  Manettia  bicolor,  Justicia  speciusa, 
the  scarlet  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana,  and  the 
following  Pears  :  Forelle,  or  Trout  Pear,  Napoleon, 
and  Vicar  of  Winklield^all  varieties  remarkable  for 
their  excellence,  to  which  the  first  adds  great  beauty  of 
colour. 


kalische  Geographie  der  Alpen,"  which  they  presented 

to  the  Society. 

Entomolooical,  Dec.  2 G.  R.  Watebhouse,  Esq., 

President,  in  the  Chair.  The  President  stated  that  a 
new  Part  of  the  Society's  Transactions  (N.S.,  Vol.  I., 
Part  3)  was  ready  for  distribution ;  also  that  the  number 
of  subscribers  to  the  proposed  "  Entomologia  Britan- 
nica,"  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  the  com- 
mencement of  its  publication  early  next  season  ;  a  few 
additional  subscribers  were,  however,  still  required. 
Specimens  of  the  new  Cbeimatobia  boreata  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Cooke,  from  Warrington.  Mr.  Evans 
exhibited  a  species  of  Lampyris  which  abounds  in 
Brazil,  emitting  a  bright  light  on  the  wing  in  the  month 
of  November  ;  also  a  living  specimen  of  the  luminous 
British  Geophilus  electricus.  He  also  read  an  extract 
from  an  Australian  newspaper,  giving  an  account  of  the 
first  meeting  of  a  Society  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
natural  sciences,  at  which  a  notice  was  read  of  the 
attacks  of  a  species  of  grub  upon  the  Vines  of  that 
country.  Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  specimens  of  both 
sexes  of  a  beautiful  small  variety  of  Papilio  Priamus, 
collected  on  the  banks  of  Richmond  River,  New  South 
Wales,  by  Mr.  Leicester  ;  also  of  a  ijurious  moth  from 
the  Amazons,  described  by  Mr.  Newman  in  the  last 
:part  of  the  "Zoologist"  as  new,  under  the  name  of 
'Myrmecopsig  Enmenides  [but  which  had  previously 
■been  described  and  figured  by  Hubner  under  the  name 
of  Pseudosphex  Polistes].  Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  five 
new  British  species  of  Tineidse,  several  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Coleoptera.  He  also  gave  an  account 
of  the  discovery  of  thelarvas  of  Goniodoma  anroguttella 
by  Mr.  Manu,  which  inhabit  cases  exactly  like  the  seeds 
of  Atriplex,  upon  which  plant  it  feeds,  and  stated  that 
Mr.  Jordan  had' found  some  larvee  feeding  upon  the 
flower-buds  of  Origanum  vulgare,  of  which  also  they 
constructed  moveable  eases  in  which  they  reside.  A 
note  from  Mr.  Wilson  was  read,  giving  an  account  of 
a  peculiarity  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  the  effect  of  destroying  collections  in  a  few 
years.  This  is  caused  by  a  white  hoary  deposit  upon 
everything  shut  up  in  cases,  which  takes  place  in  one 
or  two  days  during  the  hottest  parts  of  the  summer, 
and  by  which  Say's  collections  have  been  destroyed. 
It  is  also  necessary  for  the  eases  in  which  preserved 
birds  are  confined  to  have  holes  for  ventilation  made 
in^the  top.  The  President  also  stated  that,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  climate,  the  collections  of  insects  formed 
by  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta  had  been  destroyed. 
Mr.  Westwood  gave  an  account  of  M.  Guerin's  re- 
searches upon  the  insects  which  attack  tobacco  and 
cigars,  when  several  of  the  members  present  dissented 
froni  his  assertion  that  the  country  from  which  any 
particular  case  of  cigars  had  arrivfid  might.. bo  dater^ 
mined  by  the  insects  which  are  found  to  have  attacked 
it,  as  it  was  liable  to  have  been  infested  in  the  general 
stores  of  tobacco  in  Europe.  Mr.  W.  W.  Saunders 
read  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Harrington,  giving  an  account  of  various  insects  cap- 
tured on  board  ship  at  great  distances  from  land  ;  and 
Mr.  F.  Bond  mentioned  the  fact  of  having  recently 
noticed  that  a  specimen  of  Sphinx  Atropos  in  the  pupa 
state  had  emitted  the  curious  squeaking  sound  for  which 
the  species  is  so  remarkable. 


LiNNEAN,  Dec,  3i — R.  Brown,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
J.  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  and  J.  Stevens,  Esq.,  were  elected 
fellows.  A  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  plants, 
made  in  Ceylon  by  J.  Frazer,  Esq.,  was  presented  by 
R.  Hejvard,  Esq.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
paper  on  the  position  of  the  carpels  of  Exogenous 
plants  when  one  or  two  carpels  were  present,  was  read. 
Dr.  Adolph  Sehlagenweit,  at  the  request  of  the  Pre- 
sident, gave  some  account  of  the  researches  of  his 
brother  and  himself  on  the  influence  of  physical  con- 
ditions on  the  vegetation  of  the  Alps.  In  their  re- 
searches they  had  separated  the  Northern,  Middle,  and 
Southern  Alps.  Tne  plants  requiring  mild  tempera- 
tures  were  found  higher  up  the  Southern  than  the 
Northern  Alps,  whilst  the  plants  of  cold  latitudes  were 
found  higher  np  the  Northern  than  the  Southern  Alps. 
The  result  of  their  researches  had  been  published  in  a 
volume    entitled    "  Untersuchungen    Uber    die   Physi- 


4  acres  ;  there  are  two  more  under  cultivation  without 
the  walla. 

It  has  become  one  of  the  essential  alms  of  gardening 
skill  to  prolong  the  periods  of  production  of  both 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  attainment  of  double  bear- 
ing fruits  is  a  great  step  towards  that  object.  This  is 
appreciated  here  ;  we  find  due  attention  given  to  that 
excellent  autumn  bearing  variety  of  the  Raspberry,  of 
which  a  large  quantity  exists  covered  with  fruit ;  ample 
supplies  of  Currants  are  also  secured  at  this  same 
season.  In  a  few  years,  may  we  not  hope  to  have 
Strawberries  in  similar  abundance  at  a  late  period  of 
the  year  ?  By  securing  proper  varieties  of  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  the  supplies  from  each 
may  he  continued  for  as  many  mouths  as  they  were  in 
weeks  formerly.  One  recent  example  may  be  offered  ; 
we  may  hope  to  enjoy  that  delicious  fruit,  the  Green- 
gage, a  month  later  by  the  cultivation  of  the  recently 
introduced  variety  called  "  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  ;" 
its  cultivation  is  here  pursued  for  thatpurpose.  Amongst 
vegetables,  with  a  little  management,  agreatdealin  the 
furtherance  of  the  same  object  may  be  done.  A  pro- 
longation of  the  supply  of  globe  Artichokes  is  obtained 
in  this  garden  by  potting  small  plants  in  the  autumn  and 
planting  out  in  May.  The  plants  thus  treated  develope 
their  flower  heads  later  in  the  season.  Peas  are 
Obtained  up  to  November.  The  Greeu  Marrow  is  found 
valuable  for  late  crops.  Horn  Carrots  are  also  suc- 
cessively sown  ;  the  later  crops  standing  in  the  ground 
through  the  winter  furnish  a  valuable  supply  in  the 
spring,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  their  early  culture 
in  pits.  There  exists  no  hot-water  conveniences  for 
forcing  vegetables,  but  a  very  economical  and  efficient 
forcing-pit  is  employed,  fermenting  leaves  producing  the 
necessary  excitement ;  a  pit  30  feet  in  length,  15  in 
width,  and  4  in  depth,  has  been  sunk  outside  the  garden, 
in  a  convenient  position  to  receive  the  leaves  direct 
from  the  carts.  This  is  annually  filled,  a  rough  frame 
is  placed  over  the  mass,  supported  by  slight  piers  to 
prevent  its  irregular  subsidence  with  the  leaves  ;  an 
early  crop  of  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  is  first  obtained  ; 
Potatoes  succeed,  and  an  invariable  heavy  crop  is  se. 
cured  entirely  without  disease  ;  Melons  or  Cucumbers 
ifoUow,  the  genial  bottom-heat  still  supplied  by  the  leaves 
'materially  assisting  the  progress  of  the  last  occupants 
of  the  bed.  In  November  the  pit  is  cleared,  and  affords 
a  valuable  supply  of  leaf-mould.  In  retracing  our  steps 
towards  the  Vineyard,  on  the  hill-side  we  gain  an  ex- 
cellent general  view  of  the  garden  from  the  river's 
ibrink  ;  it  is  even  more  picturesque  from  this  position 
than  from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  old  author  is 
iperfectly  right  in  saying  that  "  the  reader  must  be  a 
seer  before  he  can  understand  the  perfection  thereof." 
Our  description  most  imperfectly  conveys  it. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Hatfield  House.  —  There  is  much  in  the  aspect 
of  this  old  garden,  mentioned  last  wedk,  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  careless,  and  to  delight  the 
critical ;  we  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  more 
perfect  and  pleasing  example  of  the  ancient  style  of 
landscape  gardening,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that 
as  the  vineyard  has  for  ages  past  charmed  our  fore- 
fathers, so  it  may  continue  to  delight  generations  to 
come  ;  there  is  nothing  to  invite  a  contrary  supposition. 
Its  walls  of  Yews  are  green  and  vigorous.  The  pi-esent 
noble  proprietor  of  Hatfield  House,  with  a  just. appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  the  place,  directed,  a  few  years 
since,  with  admirable  feeling,  various  restorations  which 
neglect,  rather  than  the  inroads  of  time,  had  rendered 
necessary.  The  bowered  walks  and  other  embellish- 
ments are  evidences  of  the  judicious  taste  of  the  noble 
iMarquis.  To  'prove  our  assertion  that  "  the  vineyard 
has  in  its  time  'flharmed  onr  forefathers,"  we  may  quote 
a  passage  from  the  learned  Fuller's  "  Book  of 
British  Worthies,"  a  work  written  200  years  ago, 
in  which,  after  describing  Hatfield  Houseand  the  choicb 
delights  thereunto  belonging,  our  author  quaintly  says, 
"  Within  a  little  mile  thereof  (Hatfield)  lyeth  a  place 
called  the  vineyard,  where  Nature  by  the  midwifery  of 
Art  is  delivered  of  much  pleasure  ;  so  that  the  reader 
must  be  a  seer  before  he  can  uuderetand  the  perfection 
thereof ;  had  this  place  been  in  Groeoia  or  nigh  Rome, 
where  the  luxuriant  fancies  of  the  poets,  being  subject 
bound,  improve  a  tree  into  a  grove,  a  grove  into  a 
forest,  a  brook  into  a  river,  and  a  pond  into  a  lake  ;  I 
say,  had  this  vineyard  been  there,  it  had  disinherited 
Sempe  of  its  honours,  and  hence  the  poets  would  have 
dated  all  their  delights  as  from  a  little  Paradise,  and 
Staple-place  of  earthly  pleasure." 

The  kiochen-gardeo  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river — it  anciently  formed  part  of  the  "vineyard;" 
the  bank  fronting  the  river  is  occupied  with  a  row  of 
tall  Lime  and  Chestnut  trees.  An  arched  opening  is 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  'line  corresponding  with 
that  existing  on  the  opposite  hill ;  the  vista  is  thus  con- 
tinued through  the  garden,  and  terminates  in  a  small 
tower.    The  walls  of  the  kitchen-garden  inclnde  about 


■Mis  c  ellaiseOTis . 

tVinter  Decoration  of  the  Flower  Garden.  — he&t 
the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  empty  beds  on  a  lawn  or 
in  a  flower  garden,  where  the  system  of  massing  sum- 
imer  plants  is  adopted,  should  impart  to  a  place  a  bare 
iand  desolate  aspect  duriug  winter,  a  store  of  the  lower 
ikinds  of  evergreens  should  be  kept  in  pots,  and  plunged 
in  some  part  of  the  kitchen-garden,  or  in  any  reserved 
corner  through  the  summer,  to  be  transferred  to  the 
'flower-beds  directly  their  gayer  furniture  has  been 
'cleared  away  in  autumn.  Such  a  plan  is  less  trouble- 
some than  it  appears  to  be  ;  for  if  the  plants  be  kept 
'constantly  ia  pots,  summer  and  winter,  and  merely  be 
'plunged  in  the  ground,  a  simple  re-potting  once  a  year, 
vrith  an  occasional  watering  in  only  the  very  driest 
'summer-weather,  will  be  all  the  attention  they  want 
'for  three  or  four  years,  when  they  will  require  renew- 
'ing  by  propagation.  The  fittest  kinds  for  the  office 
will  be  several  dwarf  Heaths,  particularly  the  Erica 
carnea,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Berberis  aquifolium, 
'Menziesia  polifolia,  Andromeda  floribunda,  Pernettya 
'mucronata,  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  Gaultheria  Shal- 
ilon.  Ledum  buxifolium,  Rhododendrons  ferrugineum 
and  hirsutum,  the  common  trailiog  Savin,  and  the 
varieties  of  the  Minor  Periwinkle.  By  a  judicious 
choice  and  variation  of  these,  putting  one  sort  only 
'to  a  bed,  some  amount  of  verdure  and  liveliness  will 
ibe  produced  during  winter,  at  a  cost  of  labour  and 
'materials  which  are  entirely  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  effect  realised.  The  intermixture  of  a  few 
ibeds  of  variegated  Ivy,orvariegated  Periwinkle  or  Savin, 
or  even  the  variegated  Hollies  (especially  the  prickly), 
variegated  Yew,  and  A'jcuha,  kept  dwarf,  would  in- 
icrease  the  variety.  The  plants  ishould  be  potted  in 
rather  a  poor  soil,  lest  they  .grow  too  luxuriant,  and  send 
their  roots  too  far  beyond  ■  the  pots,  ■^emp,  on  Small 
Gardens. 

Distinction  of  Species  among  Plants. — "  The  Au- 
thors "  (of  Hooker  and  Arnott's  British  Flora),  "  are  not 
inclined  to  believe  that  any  one  of  the  tests," — that  is, 
of  difference  of  habit,  however  indefinable,  or  of 
microscopic  difference  accompanying  identity  of  habit, 
or  of  permanence  under  cultivation, — '^'is  sufficient;'' 
they  think  that  "  a  thousand  years'  cultivation  cannot 
prove  two  supposed  species  distinct ;"  that  "  theue 
appears  to  be  less  violence  done  to  nature's  laws  by 
combining  too  much,  than  by  subdivision,  unless  where 
there  is  an  anatomical  or  physiological  distinction." 
Linnosus  is  asserted  to  bave  taken  "  nearly  all  bis 
specific  characters  from  conspicuous  parts,  especially 
from  the  stem  and  foliage,"  which  are  said  to  be 
"  therefore  natural ;"  and  prophetic  hints  are  given  of 
a  time  "  when  what  are  now  oalUed  genera  or  sub- 
genera will  alone  be  considered  speoiss :"  finally,  the 
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authors  refuse  to  partake  in  the  so-called  *'  neomania  " 
for  splitting,  due  to  "  the  too-refined  ingenuity  of  the 
German,  Swiss,  and  modern  Swedish  botanists."  In 
these  and  the  accompanying  remarks,  there  appears  to 
be  a  confusion  between  the  actual  distinctness  of  species 
in  nature,  and  the  outward  differences  by  which  we 
apprehend  that  distinctness  :  it  is  most  true  that  a 
species  "  can  neither  for  convenience  be  united  with 
others,  nor  be  split  into  several :"  we  should  certainly 
seek,  not  convenience,  but  the  very  truth  :  but  how  are 
we  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ?  When  we  speak  of  one  plant 
as  distinct  from  another,  we  mean  that  it  is  distinct  as 
a  whole,  not  as  a  mere  collection  of  distinct  parts  :  the 
characters  do  not  constitute  the  difference  ;  they  do 
but  manifest  it  to  our  sight.  No  test  can  therefore  be 
a  priori  declared  sufficient  :  all  may  sometimes  fail,  and 
yet  the  plants  may  be  really  distinct.  Science  in  such 
cases  is  not,  as  it  might  seem,  impossible  ;  for  frequent 
observations  under  different  circumstances  by  laborious 
and  sagacious  observers,  aided  by  cultivation,  will 
doubtless  finally  ascertain  the  truth.  Of  course  many 
mistakes  will  be  made  ;  but  we  know  of  no  other  method 
which  can  really  secure  science  from  the  rashness  or 
vanity  of  species-mongers,  and  at  the  same  time  ensure 
its  sound  and  permanent  progress.  "  At  the  beginning 
of  our  studies,"  says  Fries,  "  we  are  always  hoping  to 
circumscribe  nature  with  absolute  characters  and  limits, 
as  if  our  hands  held  her  in  their  grasp  ;  but  when  we 
gain  experience,  we  come  to  see  the  emptiness  of  our 
hopes  and  the  futility  of  our  efforts.  For  nature  lives 
in  integrity  :  and  when  we  cannot  take  her  in  under 
this  her  true  character,  we  tear  her  in  pieces  to  adapt 
her  to  our  own  perceptions,  and  then  patch  her  up 
again  in  any  way  we  can."  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History. 

Hints  on  the  CvUivation  of  the  Hollyhock,  by 
William  Chater. — In  presenting  these  few  brief 
remarks  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  Holljhock,  I  beg  to 
say,  that  another  year's  experience  induces  me  to  en- 
force the  same  routine  as  the  previous  one,  feeling  con. 
iident,  after  25  years  cultivatmg  this  ornamental  plant, 
that  purchasers  following  these  directions  may  ensure 
success.  The  Hollyhock  will  grow  best  in  good  old 
garden  soil,  well  trenched  over  to  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
with  plenty  of  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  ;  such 
as  old  Cucumber  beds,  or  night  soil  mixed  with  earth. 
Sandy  loam  they  like,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  wet  they 
will  thrive  remarkably  well  in  the  summer,  but  in  the 
winter  wet  is  very  injurious  to  them  ;  to  prevent  which, 
I  remove,  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches,  the  mould 
round  the  neck  of  the  plant,  and  fill  up  with  white  sand, 
about  6  inches  round  the  stem,  level  with  the  surface  : 
it  is  simply  to  preserve  them  from  wet,  insects,  and 
slugs,  from  which,  in  the  winter,  they  are  apt  to  suffer 
very  much,  if  not  killed.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
single  eyes  in  July  and  August,  also  by  cuttings  in  the 
spring,  placed  on  a  slight  bottom  heat.  Young  plants 
raised  from  summer  cuttings  are  best  preserved  by  re- 
potting them  in  October  into  large  pots — the  la+ger  the 
better,  in  light  rich  sandy  earth,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame ;  thus  they  will  grow  during  the  winter.  In 
March  or  April  turn  them  out  into  the  open  ground 
and  they  will  bloom  as  fine  and  as  early  as  it  planted  in 
the  autumn.  Plant  them  not  less  than  4  feet  from 
row  to  row,  and  3  feet  apart  in  the  row.  If  grouped 
in  beds,  not  nearer  than  3  feet  each  way.  They 
will  grow  well  in  the  shade  of  distant  trees,  but  by  no 
means  must  the  roots  interfere.  In  May,  when  the 
spikes  are  grown  about  a  foot  high,  thin  them  out 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant :  if  well  esta- 
blished and  very  strong,  leave  four  spikes  :  if  weak, 
two  or  three,  or  only  one,  at  the  same  time  placing  a 
stake  to  each  one  separately.  The  most  robust  grower 
does  not  require  a  stake  higher  than  3  feet  from 
the  ground.  Stake  them  before  they  get  too  high,  and 
secure  them  well  [by  tying,  and  they  will  grow  erect. 
If  the  weather  is  dry  at  this  season  of  the  year,  they 
must  be  watered  with  a  solution  of  guano,  or  any  other 
liquid  manure,  poured  carefully  round  the  roots,  avoid- 
ing pouring  it  on  or  too  near  the  stems.  To  grow  the 
flowers  fine,  cut  off  the  lateral  shoots,  thin  the  iiower 
buds,  if  crowded  together,  and  take  out  the  top  of  the 
spike,  according  to  the  height  desired,  paying  attention 
to  the  usual  height  and  habit  of  the  plant.  Observe, 
by  topping  it  you  may  increase  the  size  of  the  flower, 
but  at  the  same  time  shorten  its  duration  of  flowering, 
and  perhaps  disfigure  its  appearance.  Nurseries,  Saffron 
Walden,  Essex,  Sept.  18£0. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

l(Por  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
As  the  season  is  approaching  when  every  proprietor 
looks  to  home  for'enjoyment,  let  the  gardener  make  it 
his  particular^business  to  contribute,  as  far  as  lies  in 
his  power,  to  the'gratification  and  pleasure  of  his  em- 
ployers and  their  friends.  The  plant  houses  and  their 
occupants  will  be  of  the  first  importance  at  this  dull 
season  ;  and,  to  be  appreciated,  they  should  be  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  display  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage.  Great  care  should  be  taken  of  plants  now 
in  flower,  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  that  state  as 
long  as  possible  ;  due  attention  should  also  be  paid  to 
bringing  others  .forward,  that  a  proper  succession  may 
be  kept  up.  Let  perfect  order  and  neatness  be  evident 
in  everything  ;  for,  if  this  point  be  attended  to,  it  will 
compensate  in  a  great  measure  for  the  absence  of  a 
more  extensive  floral  display. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Pineries — Care  should  be  taken  during  the  next 


few  weeks  to  limit  the  application  of  exciting  influences, 
or  the  plants  will  be  induced  to  grow  at  a  rate  very  dis- 
proportionate to  the  amount  of  light  which  they  are  at 
liberty  to  enjoy.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  Pine 
growing  is  not  the  producing  of  a  large  plant  with  gross 
exuberant  foliage,  but  rather  the  production  of  small 
yet  he.althy  plants,  with  short  sturdy  leaves,  while  the 
roots  are  revelling  in  the  rich  compost.  This  end  is  not 
to  be  attained  through  starving  the  plants  by  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  water  and  soil,  but  by  affording,  along 
with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  these  requisites,  a  free 
circulation  of  air  at  all  times.  If  this  point,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  proper  supply  of  water,  be  duly  attended 
to,  and  if  a  healthy  root  action  be  secured,  the  plants, 
though  small,  will  be  filled  with  highly  elaborated  sap, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  will  produce  large  well- 
swelled  and  highly-flavoured  fruit.  Vinebies.  —  Let 
forcing  be  carried  on  with  great  caution  at  this  dull 
season  of  the  year  ;  but  take  advantage  of  every  fine 
day  to  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  15°  or  20°  higher 
than  that  which  it  is  kept  during  the  night.  Where 
the  buds  are  not  yet  broken,  the  rods  may  be  syringed 
three  times  a  day  in  fine  clear  weather,  with  water  of 
which  the  temperature  is  about  70°  ;  and,  after  the 
buds  break,  it  should  be  used  10°  to  15^  warmer. 
Admit  air  on  every  favourable  opportunity  ;  and  pro- 
portion the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  to 
the  strength  of  daylight.  Be  careful  that  the  ferment- 
ing material  over  the  roots  does  not  get  too  hot — a 
moderate  warmth,  not  exceeding  75°  or  80°  in  the 
dung,  is  sufficient ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
frequently  examined,  that  it  does  not  fall  too  low  during 
cold  weather,  or  the  check  will  inj  ure  the  roots.  Where 
the  Grapes  are  still  hanging,  remove  the  faded  leaves, 
which  are  no  longer  of  any  service  to  the  Vines,  and 
prune  in  at  once  all  spurs  on  which  no  fruit  is  hanging. 
FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

In  this  department  also,  let  perfect  neatness  prevail, 
to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  more  brilliant  attrac- 
tions. Let  all  the  fallen  leaves  be  carefully  removed, 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  borders  and  clumps 
forked  over,  or  made  clean  with  the  rake.  The  walks 
should  be  put  into  perfect  order,  and  receive  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  clean  fine  gravel  where  necessary.  Let 
the  drains  and  grids  be  examined  and  cleaned  ;  and  if 
in  very  rainy  weather  the  water  lies  on  any  parts  of  the 
walks,  let  the  defect  be  remedied  by  introducing  a  new 
drain,  or  by  filling  up  the  low  places  with  new  gravel ; 
nothing  interferes  so  much  with  the  enjoyableness  of 
any  place,  at  this  season,  as  damp  dirty  walks.  If  the 
turf  is  wet  in  any  part  of  the  pleasure-ground,  this  is  an 
excellent  time  for  remedying  the  defect,  by  cutting 
drains  wherever  they  are  required.  In  doing  this,  keep 
the  drains  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  trees, 
to  prevent  them  being  cholvcJ  up  by  tiie  i-o^^ta  ,  nut  lu 
pax-to  wiieira  Lho  proximity  of  trees  is  unavoidable,  let 
the  drains  be  filled  with  broken  rubble  to  within  12  or 
15  inches  of  the  surface,  that  a  passage  may  be  secured 
for  the  water,  even  if  the  roots  do  enter  the  drains.  In 
filling  the  drains  up  with  soil,  let  it  be  well  rammed  in, 
to  prevent  any  after  sinking  of  the  surface. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Every  exertion  should  now  be  made  for  the  coming 
year  ;  composts  of  all  descriptions  should  be  made,  for 
in  this  lays  the  great  secret  of  success.  Watering,  ties, 
shading,  care  of  every  kind  is  comparatively  useless,  if 
the  food  (soil)  of  the  plants  is  not  carefully  adapted  to 
their  necessities  ;  therefore,  turf  sods,  willow  dust  for 
Auriculas,  cow  manure  for  Ranunculuses,  or  stable 
manure  for  Carnations  and  Picotees,  should  be  looked 
out  for,  and  should  all  be  of  the  best  description,  and,  if 
possible,  kept  under  cover  ;  a  very  successful  exhibitor 
of  florists'  flowers  (a  friend  of  ours)  keeps  the  whole  of 
his  composts  the  year  round  under  an  open  shed  ;  as  a 
matter  of  course,  few  have  this  convenience,  still,  when 
it  can  be  done,  the  flowers,  let  them  be  of  what  kind 
they  may,  are  all  the  better  for  the  extra  trouble  in  this 
particular.  Dahlia  roots  should  now  be  carefully 
examined,  incipient  mouldiness  is  thus  often  detected, and 
the  root  preserved.  They  ma;y  now  be  stored  away  in 
a  moderate  dry  place.  Moisture  for  Auriculas  and 
Polyanthus  is  just  now  superfluous  ;  damp  is  to  be 
avoided ;  fresh  air,  and  abundance  of  it,  is  highly  de- 
sirable. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

To  prevent  any  difficulty  in  digging  up  Celery  or  Car- 
dodns,  when  the  ground  is  frozen  very  hard,  let  a  por- 
tion of  each,  about  as  much  as  will  suffice  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  be  always  under  protection,  either  by  means 
of  loose  litter,  Fern,  or  thatched  hurdles,  or  some  other 
convenient  material  which  will  exclude  frost.  These 
coverings  should  be  put  on  while  the  ground  is  in  an 
uncongealed  state,  as  it  would  do  harm  rather  than 
good,  if  put  on  while  the  ground  is  hard,  by  preventing 
the  sun  and  air  acting  upon  it  in  case  of  a  change  of 
weather.  It  must, ,  however,  be  understood  that  the 
portion  which  is  covered  up  is  not  to  be  left  untouched 
till  the  arrival  of  frosty  weather,  but  used  in  the  regular 
rotation  ;  and  as  the  covering  is  taken  off  the  part  for 
present  use,  it  is  to  be  moved  forward  to  a  similar 
space  beyond,  so  ihat  a  supply  for  the  next  ensuing 
fortnight  shall  always  be  under  protection,  excepting 
of  course  when  the  ground  beyond  is  in  a  frozen  state. 
If,  by  means  of  spare  frames  or  other  contrivance,  a 
portion  of  such  crops  as  Parsley,  Spinach,  Sorrel,  c&c.,- 
can  be  protected,  they  will  be  found  very  convenient, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  Some  Horse- 
radish, JeruBalero|Artichokes,  Parsnips,  &c.,  should  be 
got  up  and  laid]  in  moist  soil  for  present  use.  It  is  a 
practice  with  many  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather, 
to  take  up  a  quantity  of  Celery  and  Cardoons,  and 


remove  them  in-doors  ;  but  we  never  take  up  more  than 
two  or  three  days'  supply,  as  we  have  invariably  observed 
great  waste  to  result  from  the  opposite  practice,  besides 
which,  the  quality  of  the  vegetable  is  deteriorated,  being 
rendered  tough  and  stringy,  instead  of  being  fresh  and 
crisp. 

state  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Dec.  5. 1350, 
as  observed  at  the  Hortieultural  Garden,  Chisftick. 
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DT.      29— Frosty;  fine;  clear  and  frosty. 

—  30— Frosty;  overcast  throughout. 

ec,       1— Slight  haze  ;  overcast;  alight  drizzle. 

—  2— Densely  overcast;  fine;  overcast, 

—  S-Utiformly  overcast;  slight  frost  at  night. 

—  4— Fogp^;  rain;  foggv. 

—  5 -Foggy;  hazy  and  "mild;  foggy. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  4i  dee.  below  the  averase-J 
State  of  the  Weather  at  Chisviick  during  the  last  24  years,  lor  the 
ensuing  week,  ending  Dec.  14,  1S60. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  I3th, 
1842— therm.  51  deg.;  and  tliB  lowest  on  the  13th.  134C— therm.  11  deg. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Bird  Stdffing  :  Artist.  Arseniacal  soap  is  a  good  compositio 
to  apply  to  the  skiQ  of  a  bird,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  pre- 
paratory to  stuffiDg.J 

Books  :  Ignoramu-s.  Macintosh's  "  Flower  Garden  "  will  pos- 
sibly answer  your  purpose,  if — S  H  G.  Lyons's  book  on 
Orchids. — A  Z.  Macintosh's  '*  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and 
Stove."  + 

Ceowea  :  WE.  It  will  not  flower  well  with  you  at  this  season, 
unless  you  give  it  a  little  heat.  If  you  have  an  intermediate 
house,  that  would  suit  it  perfectly.  J 

Grafting  :  A  Z.  Junipers  and  Cypresses  may  be  grafted  on 
the  Red  Cedar.  Use  herbaceous  or  summer  grafting. 
Rhododendrons  should  be  "worked''  in  autumn  (or  it  may 
be  done  in  spring),  and  if  you  can  place  them  in  a  slight 
bottom  heat  afterwards,  so  much  the  better.  % 

Greenhodses:  W  V  C,  The  frost  must  be  kept  out  of  your 
greenhouse,  but  whether  this  is  to  be  effected  by  canvas 
curtains  or  by  fire  heat  will  depend  on  its  severity.  The 
less  fire  heat  employed,  however,  the  better ;  all  you  have  to 
do  is  just  to  keep  the  temperature  above  freezing.^ 

Gbeeneiodse  Plants  :  O.  They  should  be  watered  i-er;/ sparingly 
at  this  season  ;  do  more  in  fact  than  is  required  to  keep  the 
plants  dariip.  Wetness,  especially  in  cold  weather,  is  avoided 
b,T  all  cood  gardeners.  The  object  is  to  keep  plants  of  that 
kind  as  dry  in  winter  as  is  conaistent  with  health. 

Insects  :  A  Hand  Son.  The  little  beetles  in  the  interior  ofthe 
dry  Beans  are  a  species  of  weevil  (Bruchus  granarius),  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  Bean  whilst  the  seeds  are  quite  soft.  In 
our  woodcut  1  and  5  are  holes  in  Beans  ;  4,  portion  of  insect 
in  a  Pea  ;  2,  beetle  magnified  ;  3,  natural  length  of  ditto.  The 


wound  in  the  Bean  is  quickly  healed  over,  and  the  grub,  when 
hatched,  feeds  in  safety  beneath  the  hard  skin  on  the 
softer  interior,  not,  however,  without  being  subject  to  the 
destructive  attacks  of  a  parasitic  ichneumon,  as  we  found 
the  cocoon  of  a  small  species  of  that  tribe  in  one  of  the 
Beans.  JV. 

Mosses  :  Muga,  Hooker's  Muscologia  Britannica,  or  the  5th 
volume  ot  "  Smith's  English  Flora,"  will  be  your  best 
English  guides.  "Gardiner's  Lessons  in  British  Mosses" 
(a  very  nice  booli),  will  also  be  useful  to  you. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Erzcroum.  99,  apparently  Geum  rivale.— 
Ch  M~l.  We  do  not  see  in  what  your  plant  differs  from  Epi- 
dendrum  Hanburii.  E.  Martianum  is  a  totally  different 
species,  with  yellow  flowers. 

Ntmphjea  :  A  H.  We  will  write  to  the  author  of  the  statement. 
It  is  so  dark  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  leaves  ;  but  we  think 
we  recognise  them,  and  will  notice  them  again  next  week. 

Sash  bars  :  27  B.  An  account  of  Mr.  Paston's  machine  for 
making  sash  bars  may  be  found  in  our  volume  for  1841, 
page  216.  % 

Seeds  :  H  Y  A.  Tou  must  excuse  our  entering  into  such  a  de- 
tail as  to  tell  a  seedsman  what  seeds  to  sell.  A  tradesman  is 
to  be  presumed  to  understand  his  trade,  if  not  he  should 
learn  it.  Besides,  by  consulting  this  and  previous  volumes, 
you  will  find  all  the  information  you  seek. 

SiKKiM  Rhodopendra  :  Amicus.  Vve  are  unable  to  give  you 
any  ioformation  on  the  subject  beyond  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  advertisements.! 

Strawbebrt  Tiles:  C  A,  The  idea  of  these  was  taken  from  a 
letter  in  our  columns  some  years  ago,  and  ruined  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  maker  or  vendor.  Our  opinion  of  them  is 
well  known ;  it  is  that  of  all  gardeners  of  common  sense, 
and  we  can  admit  no  further  discussion  upon  their  applica- 
tion. We  will,  however,  add,  that  the  material  from  which 
they  are  prepared  is  sometimes  good,  and  that  they  are 
very  useful  lor  mending  roads, 

TraniPLAntinq  :  Amcricaiu  The  best  time  for  doing  (his  is  in 
September  ;  but  it  may  also  be  done  in  spring.  The  common 
and  crimson  China  Roses  are  easily  obtained  and  make 
excellent  beds.  X 

TicTOBiA  regia  :  P  E.  Mr.  Gray  having  in  part  recalled  the 
misrepresentations  he  made  on  this  subject,  we  defer  for  the 
present  the  comments  which  they  must  some  day  receive  at 
our  hands.  The  name  originally  given  to  the  plant  by  her 
Majesty's  command  is  not  to  be  lightly  treated,  even  by  those 
who  aru  competent  to  determine  disputed  points  of  science. 

Vine  Walls  :  Mersanan,  Your  plan  of  protection  is  actually 
in  use  so  far  as  its  main  features  are  concerned;  and  it 
answers  per'ectly.  Any  coarse  canvas  of  loose  texture  will 
do  ;  the  more  open  the  better.  A  kind  of  thin  canvas,  em- 
ployed by  copper-plate  printers  to  clean  their  plates,  is  good 
and  cheap.      ^  ^    _^ 
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THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE 


/// 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under : 
LONDON  MANURE   COMPANY'S  WHEAT  MANURE   FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
FISHERY   AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge- street,  Blackfriars.        Edwaed  Pueser,  Secretary. 

MR.  J.  C.  NESBIT,  F.C.S..  F.G.S.,  Consulting  and 
Analytical  Chemist,  Laboratories,  38,  Kennington-lane, 
London.—PRIYATE  INSTRUCTIONS  in  Chemical  Analysis, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  making  ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES.  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  Minerals,  Jec,  per- 
formed  as  usual,  on  moderato  terms. 


MANURES, — The   following    Manures  are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton £11    0    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Ooprolites  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  91.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  10s.  per 
toa,  in  dock-     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &;c. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
dEC,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work.  <fcc. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 

PATENT. 


LATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &e.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  Is.  Zd.  to  Is.  Bd. 
per  superficial  foot,  aecordingr  to  uiao  and  quy.utitj' ,  ua  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
anotiier  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  9ci.  per 
foot.  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

FURZE  MACHINE. 

COTTAM  AND  HALLEN  have  now  brought  to  per- 
fection FIRCHILD'S  PATENT  FURZE  CUTTER  AND 
BRUISER,  for  the  preparing  of  Furze  for  Feeding  Horses  and 
Cattle.  The  Machine  may  be  worked  by  horse-power,  and  will 
cut  and  bruise  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  per  hour  with  one 
horse,  a  man,  and  boy  ;  with  two  horses,  40  bushels  per  hour  ; 
if  a  steam-engine,  in  proportion  to  the  power  applied.  The 
Machine  is  now  on  view  at  Cottam  £.nd  Hallen's,  No.  2, 
Winsley- street,  Oxford-street,  where  every  other  description  of 
Agricultural  Machinery  may  be  seen. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER       ?«! 
MAJESTY'S 


EOYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  AND  Co.,of  Lamb'g-buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  Loudon,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING- 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  and  for  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Pelt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silver  Medal 
Prizes,  and  ia  the  Felt  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Foeests, 
Honodeable  Boabd  of  Oednance, 
Honoubable  East  India  Company, 
honoubable  comuissionees  of  customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Pare, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,   Buccleuch  [at  liicbmoud), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  Agbicdltobal  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

*.*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  vears"  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen.  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  ^ny  part  ot  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  Dy  post  executed. 

^^  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  tne  only  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M-NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,    Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Ohas.  Barry,  Esq., 
R.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt.     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factoi?  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  construction  of  Roofs,  or 
any  proposed  particular  application  of  the  Felt. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE   FOB  LESS  TH.IN  OME 

SHILLING  PER  DAY. 

"  Do  you  bruise  the  Oats  you  give  your  horses  ?  "      '*  No." 

"  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out  of  every  three,  and  your  cattle 

do  not  half  so  well." 

MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.'S  OAT-BRUISING 
MILLS.  Superior  Chaff  Engines,  simple  in  construction 
doing  from  50  to  500  bushels  daily,  and  more.  Almost  all 
brewers  and  coachmaaters  in  Loudon  use  these  implements. 

118,  Fenchurch-street,  London.  A  pamphlet  on  the  above,  by 
sending  12  postage  stamps.  Chaff-cutters,  Linseed,  Bean,  and 
Malt  MUls. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1850 


MEETINGS  rOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WBDKBaDAi,    Dec.    11— Agricultural  Society  of  EBsland. 
TauEODAT,        —        12— ABricultural  lull..  SocTcry  oUreland. 
WBDNB3DAT,    —        IS— AfTricultural  Socicfy  of  England. 
TauBBDAT,        —       19— AKricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Irelandi 


"  High  Farming  "  is  farming  np  to  the  marh — up 
to  that  mark  on  the  scale  of  expenditure  at  which 
the  returns  are  largest  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  : 
and  we  call  it  high  farming  because  we  believe  that, 
as  generally  conducted,  agriculture  at  present  is  not 
nearly  up  to  this  mark.  Of  course  it  is  quite 
possible  to  go  beyond  the  mark — and  excessive 
outlay  has  often  enough  before  now  met  with  in- 
sufficient returns. 

Now,  though  this  is  a  definition  which  silences 
all  discussion  about  its  object,  simply  by  permitting 
every  one  to  attach  his  own  meaning  to  its  words, 
yet  the  practice  advocated  may  be  well  enunciated 
in  these  general  terms,  both  because  its  details 
must  in  fact  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  localities, 
and  because  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could 
disarm  the  opposition  of  many,  who  seem  to  think 
themselves  attacked  by  the  advocates  of  high  farm- 
ing, whereas  they  are  in  reality  the  models  whom 
these  writers  would  hold  up  for  imitation.  Mr. 
HoNEYMAN,  for  instance,  in  his  able  lecture  before  the 
Trafalgar  Society,  reported  in  another  column,  has 
a  hit  at  those  whom  he  calls  "  high  farming  hum- 
bugs," without  thinking  that  his  own  energetic  and 
intelligent  practice  is  itself  far  beyond  the  limit  that 
thousands  in  this  country  consider  to  be  the  utmost 
which  the  sober-minded  "practical"  rent-paying 
farmer  can  find  it  his  interest  to  attempt.  And  our 
correspondent  on  this  subject,  at  page  730,  though 
he  swells  the  cry  of  experienced  men  against  the 
extravagant  doctrines  of  "  mere  theorists,"  is  well 
known  beyond  hi.s  own  county  as.  an  agriculturist 
exhibiting  all  the  energy  and  intolligonoo  wkioK  any 
of  these  theorists  ever  desired  to  spread.  It  is  not  by 
any  such  particular,  as  the  letter  of  Mr.  Biggs  com- 
municates, that  the  policy  of  "high  farming"  will  ever 
be  determined ;  all  that  these  words  can  mean  is  ener- 
getic, able,  and  intelligent  agricultural  practice.  It 
will  exhibit  itself  in  a  dozen  different  ways  in  a  dozen 
different  places — all  that  it  needs  is  the  condition  of 
mind  which  all  men  admire,  and  the  condition  of 
means  which  all  men  desire,  the  one  to  see  and  to 
will  the  utmost  which  circumstances  permit,  and 
the  other  to  enable  its  attainment.  High  farming 
on  the  Lammermuirs  and  in  the  Lowlands,  on  the 
wold  and  in  the  vale,  in  the  country  and  near  the 
town,  differs  as  much  as  any  six  things  can,  hut  it 
is  one  and  the  same  as  regards  the  character  of  the 
men  by  whom  it  has  been  developed.  In  every  case 
a  man  having  the  mind  to  perceive  the  advantages 
of  his  circumstances,  and  the  means  to  te/e  advan- 
tage of  his  circumstances,  has  exhibited  the  energy 
and  the  resolution  to  develope  these  advantages  to 
their  utmost.  And  as  such  men  are  still  a  minority 
in  the  agricultural  world,  and  their  practice  still  far 
above  the  average  cultivation  of  this  country,  so  we 
are  at  liberty  to  call  attention  whether  to  the  parts 
of  which  it  consists,  or  to  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  whole,  under  the  words — High  Farming. 

A  very  rich  highly  manured  soil,  it  appears,  from 
the  letter  at  page  730,  is  unfavourable,  according  to 
our  climate,  for  the  growth  of  Wheat :  and  we 
know  that  well  enough — the  difference  between  a 
wet  and  a  dry  July  in  our  own  case  amounting  to 
at  least  1000  bushels  of  Wheat — but  is  high  farming 
to  be  condemned  on  that  account  ?  We  have  yet 
to  learn  that  such  a  condition  of  soil  is  not  a  most 
valuable  property  to  any  one  who  owns  it.  There 
is  a  way  of  turning  it  into  gold,  it  not  by  means  of 
Wheat,  then  by  some  other  plant.  Flax  and  Hemp, 
Mustard,  Chicory,  and  many  other  crops  hitherto 
little  cultivated,  might  be  tried :  and  the  farmer, 
because  the  Wheat  crop  fails  to  remunerate  him  as 
it  hitherto  has  done,  either  by  excess  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  or  by  excess  of  importation  fi'om 
other  countries,  ought  not  on  that  account  to  consider 
either  that  agriculture  must  be  ruined,  or  that  high 
farming  is  absurd  ;  other  means  of  turning  a  rich 
soil  to  account  exist ;  if  grain  growing  does  not  pay, 
meat  making  may. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  in  any  hopeful  manner  of 
the  means  within  his  own  reach  which  the  farmer 
has  of  bettering  his  circumstances,  and  yet  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  aiming  at  the  maintenance  of  rents  : 


and  yet  it  is  curious  that  the  political  means  of 
bettering  their  position,  in  which  so  many  yet  have 
faith,  rarely  fall  under  a  similar  suspicion,  to  which, 
by  rights,  they  are  nevertheless  most  certainly  quite 
as  obnoxious.  Rents,  no  doubt,  must  fall,  on  any 
injury  done  to  agriculture,  just  as  they  must  rise  in 
proportion  to  any  benefit  it  receives — leaving,  in 
both  the  cases,  just  that  profit  on  the  business,  for 
which  the  majority  are  content  to  labour  :  and 
they  must  do  so,  not  as  a  necessary  and  natural 
consequence  for  which  we  may  patiently  and 
quietly  look,  but  as  a  result  of  the  outcry  and 
complaint,  in  which  w-e  readily  join,  that  are  to 
escact  the  reduction.  Landlords  are  not  to  be 
expected  to  come  forward  and  for  benevolence  sake 
remit  their  overcharges  to  a  grateful  tenantry  ;  they 
are  to  find  their  land  less  valuable  in  the  market 
before  their  rents  will  fall ;  and  just  as  greater 
competition,  with  every  boon  to  farmers  generally, 
will  raise  the  price  of  land,  so  the  diminished  com- 
petition with  every  loss  must  lower  rents.  Those 
landowners  certainly  are  wisest  who  foresee  results 
of  this  description,  and  readily  accommodate  their 
demands  upon  a  tenantry  to  altered  markets,  so  as 
to  avoid  that  loss  of  capital  invested  in  cultivation 
on  which  their  own  rentals  as  well  as  farmers' 
livelihoods  depend. 

These  are  the  two  means  which  united  will 
carry  us  through  the  difficulties  that  now  surround 
ns — energy  and  intelligence  in  tenantry  to  take 
them  out  of  the  established  practice  adapted  to 
Ts.  or  85.  a  bushel  for  Wheat,  and  Qd.  to  Qd.  per  lb. 
for  meat,  and  try  in  other  crops  or  other  ways  for 
profit — and  far-sighted  fairness  in  our  landlords  to 
yield  to  present  circumstances  the  reduction  which, 
if  neglected  now,  hereafter  may  be  forced  from 
them  in  a  doubled  amount  by  the  necessities,  of 
which  their  own  narrow  selfishness  will  have  been 
in  great  measure  the  cause. 


RURAL  ECONOMY. 
There  is  fortunately  at  present  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
into  tlie  details  of  farming  and  management  of  landed 
property,  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  useful  results,  and 
among  others,  that  regular  farming  cannot  succeed,  any 
more  than  any  other  business,  widiout  both  skill  and 
capital.  It  is  worthy  of  investigation,  however,  whether 
the  occupation  of  a  small  portion  of  land  may  not  be 
made  the  means  of  economical  manageruent  ot  an  esta- 
blishment, as  well  as  of  affording  useful  occupation  to 

tlio  owner,  and  cnal>lo    him    to    do    gOOd   tO    tilOSe  aboUt 

him.  When  we  look  to  the  many  items  which  make 
up  the  whole  of  any  one  meal  of  a  family,  not  one  of  the 
labouring  class,  it  must  be  very  doubtful  if  a  few  acres 
of  land,  even  under  good  management,  can  be  made  to 
supply  the  requisites  in  this  climate  and  state  of  society  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  condemn  farming  a. 
portion  of  land,  because,  under  no  proper  control,  pro- 
prietors declare  that  it  is  a  ruinous  business,  for  if 
managed  with  intelligence  and  care,  a  portion  of  land 
will  be  found  to  be  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  any  family. 
We  propose  taking  the  instance  of  a  person  of  moderate 
fortune  in  the  upper  class  of  society,  having  a  house 
and  garden  in  the  country,  and  keeping  a  carriage  and 
pair  of  horses,  purchasing  fodder,  butter,  and  milk,  and 
such  vegetables  as  the  garden  does  not  afford.  The 
following  may  be  set  down  as  the  items  which  he  has 
to  pay  : 

Wages  of  gardener  and  coachman,  with  the  tax  £72  0  0 

Help  in  garden,  &c.                 ..             ...  ...  25  0  0 

Keep  of  2  hor.oes,  with  smith  and  tax  ...  52  0  0 

Butter  and  milk        ..             ...             ...  ...  30  0  0 

Poultry,  eggs,  and  pork         ...            ...  ...  30  0  0 

Carting  coals,  and  hired  horse-work  ...  5  0  0 

Potatoes  to  buy        ...            ...            ...  ...  5  0  0 

£319  0  0 
Taking  this  as  the  sum  which  he  has  to  pay  for  the 
things  stated,  the  inquiry  is,  the  cost  at  which  he  can 
procure  them  by  farming.  It  is  necessary  to  state 
here,  that  these  notes  are  only  applicable  to  those  who 
are  inclined  to  study  the  useful  more  than  the  orna- 
mental, who  can  dispense  with  a  good  deal  of  that 
expensive  article — style  ;  not  but  that  the  system  pro- 
posed would  be  marked  by  a  great  degree  of  tidiness 
and  order.  The  establishment  will  have  to  be  re- 
modelled under  the  master  ;  the  gardener  should  be 
headman ;  the  coachman  is  to  work  the  horses  on  the 
farm,  as  well  as  all  carting  work  that  is  required  ;  a 
boy  may  be  found  necessary,  and  all  extra  work  done 
at  contract  prices  as  far  as  possible  by  the  people  of  the 
place.  A  little  experience  will  enable  the  master  to 
say  what  is  a  fair  rate  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  he 
will  establish  such  an  understanding  with  his  labourers, 
that  his  statement  will  generally  be  taken  as  the  proper 
rate.  The  golden  rule  of  kindness,  by  giving  a  personal 
interest  to  the  work,  will  get  much  more  done  than 
orders  ;  and  before  long,  it  is  not  the  crops,  the  cows, 
but  our  crops,  our  cows,  and  the  interest  taken  by  the 
man,  appears  even  greater  than  that  of  the  master  ;  and 
by  considerate  treatment  we  find  that  such  men  are  by 
no  means  rare.  The  establishment  would  be  the  gar- 
dener and  ccachmau,  a  boy  to  help  v.'herever  required, 
a  labourer  who  would  attend  the  cows  and  do  other 
work  ;  a  woman  for  the  dairy  seems  more  proper  than 
a  man,  and  if  the  family  washing  is  done  at  home,  she 
would  also  be  laundry-maid,  and  feed  the  poultry.  The 
different  capacities  of  each  would  soon  lead  to  the  exact 
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■duties  ;  -but  for  the  -out-of-doors  -people  it  should  be  as  men,  and  not  as  children  ;  and  instead  of  appointing 
understood  that  the\-  are  all  to  turn  to  whatever  is  re- 1  a  paid  manager  to  iook  after  the  concern,  and  collect 
quired,  whether  garden,  farm,  or  grounds.     The  ex-  \  the  rents,  I  gave  them  the  power  to  choose  a  manager 
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penaes  under  this:system  may  be  stated  as  follows 
Gardener  and  coachman,  wages  and  tax  'f  7-5    A 

IBpyand  labourer     ... 
'Estra  labour 
-Smith  and  tax  on  horses 
Kent  and  taxes  of  20  acres    ... 
Interest  on  capital  (implements  and  stock) 

j^l66  ;0  0 
The  result  is  in  favour  of  farming  ;  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  20  acres  is  the  quantity  of  land  taken  to 
supply  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  first  table,  and  we 
■Jmve  now  to  enter  upon  some  detail  as  to  the  produce 
Tequired  and  management  of  the  land.  There  is  re- 
quired fodder  for  "horses,  cows, -pigs,  and  poultry,  suf- 
ficient of  each  to  supply  an  average  family  of  tire  kind 
supposed.  There  would  be  2  horses,  3  cows,  to  supply 
butter  and  milk  ;  2  or  3  pigs,  20  or  30  hens.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  tvlU  show  the  quantities  of  produce 
required,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  an  average  quality 
to  grow  it: —  ;;; 

200  Bushels  of  Oats,  at  -10  bushels  per  acre  ... 

'40        „         of  Barley  For  pigs  and  DOaltry  ... 

700  Stones  of  hay,  at  150  stones  per  acre      ...  ...  i 

250      ,,       of  meadow  hay  ,,  ...  ...  2 

5  Tons  of  straw,  wita  Oats  ...  ...  ...  0 

Grass  for  grazing  cows         ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

12  Tons  of  Turmp,iIaQgold,atuisoiiuig — 20  tonspsracre  1 

Potatoes  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Total  number  of  acres  20 
It  is  not  supposed  that  the  owner  would  rest  satisfied 
with  such  produce  per  acre,  and  by  reference  to  jour 
columns  many  examples  will  be  found  of  much  larger 
produce,  and  of  one  or  more  cow-s  being  kept  on  about 
one  acre.  A.  Totation  -would  have  "therefore  to  be 
adapted  to  the  local  circumstances,  and  improvements 
would  be  suggested  by  experience.  The  general  system 
should  be  that  of  a  garden-farm,  which  implies  most- 
careful  and  complete  cultivation  of  every  bit  of  ground, 
■with  high  manuring  and  double  cropping,  together  "with 
stall  feeding  all  kinds  of  stock,  a  most  careful  coUeoiion 
of  every  particle  of  manure,  liquid  and -solid,  from  the 
house  and  offices,  as  well  as  the  making  of  composts, 
and  a  sort  of  shed  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of 
manures.  A  kiln  for  burning  all  rubbish,  and  if  pos- 
sible some  piece  of  land  for  irrigation,  at  any  rate  a 
liberal  use  of  the  liquid  manure  by  cart  orhorse  to  the 
Grass  crops.  The  thorough  working  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil  is  indispensable,  trusting  more  to  the  spade  than 
the  plough  ;  and  in  such  a  limited  space,  that  portion 
intended  for  green  crop  should  be  regularly  ^one  over 
in  the  Flemish  style,  by  dividing  it  into  widths  and 
taking  out  with  the  spade  intermediate  spaces,  throw- 
ing the  soil  on  the  surfaces  of  the  adjoining  piece,  and 
and  then  picking  and  forking  the  Irollow  space,  wtiicli 
in  its  turn  is  filled  up,  and  the  former  ridge  is  made 
the  hollow.  The  effect  of  a  deep  soil  is  thus  obtained 
in  the  best  way,  and  the  extra  moisture  filters  to  the 
drains,  which  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  were  made 
in  the  first  instance.  A  different  return  might  reason- 
ably be  looked  for  after -such  treatment  of  the  land,  and 
a  produce  of  50  to  60  bushels  of  Oats,  48  to  50  of 
Barley,  200  stones  of  hay,  much  larger  crops  of  green 
food  and  roots  might  be  obtained.  Instead  of  Oats, 
Wheat  wou'd  be  grown.  The  stock  would  be  increased 
by  more  cows  and  sheep,  or  bullocks,  not  omitting  pigs 
to  add  to  the  muck  manufacture,  and  give  a  few  sides 
of  bacon  for  disposal.  The  addition  of  a  third  horse  or 
a  pony  to  the  establishment  would  be  found  a  great 
convenience,  and  would  give  msre  satisfaction  in  doors, 
whUe  it  enabled  the  out-door  work  to  be  carried  on 
without  interruption.     The  horses  we  have  supposed 


for  themselves  out  of  their  own  body ;  who,  with 
i  another,  appointed  by  myself  from  among  their  number, 
have  performed  their  parts  in  every  way  to  my  satis- 
faction, and,  I  believe,  to  that  of  all  the  tenants.  So 
much  pleased  am  I  with  '"the  allotment  system,"  and 
the  good  it  does,  in  encouraging  the  good  labourer,  and 
employing  the  bad,  who  otherwise  would  be  idle  and 
up  to  mischief,  that  I  have  extended  it  this  year  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  I  have  also  this  winter  opened  a 
reading-room  for  the  allotment  tenants  (about  60  in 
number),  giving  them  the  power  to  elect  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  if  they  think  them  desirable,  to  be- 
come members  of  the  said  reading-room.  I  shall  be 
very  anxiovis  to  see  how  this  reading-room  will  work, 
and  shall  watch  its  progress  with  much  interest,  and 
perhaps  t«ll  you  of  the  results  on  a  future  occasion. 
The  plan  of  it  is  simply  this  :  To  open  a  room,  in  some 
respectable  house,  for  certain  hours  on  certain  da.ys  in 
the  week, '  with  a  good  fire  and  comfortable  furniture. 
The  members  elect  a  committee  of  sbi,  who  manage 
the  concern.  Each  Tnember  pays  a  penny  a  week. 
Honorary  members  give  what  they  choose.  The  woman 
of  the  house,  where  they  meet,  is  to  provide  tea  or 
coffee  for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  want 
it.  I  lend  them  some  newspapers  and  books,  and  they 
take  in  some  themselves  with  the  subscriptions,  part  of 
which  goes  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  room.  We  hope, 
in  time,  that  some  of  the  farmers  will  join  us  as 
honorary  members,  and  help  us  to  establish  a  library. 
One  of  the  committee  is  always  expected  to  be 
present,  when  and  whilst  the  room  is  open,  to  keep 
order,  and  look  after  the  books  and  papers.  Per- 
haps the  above  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your 
readers.  H.  Thorp^  Benioii  Overy,  near  Leicester, 
Why  do  you  stopyshort  at  the  beggarly  allot- 
ment system  1  Why  do  you  not  go  for  cottages  with 
the  same  quantity  of  land  attached  as  you  let  in  allot- 
ments %  Those  were  the  dwellings  of  the  rural  labourer 
before  agricultural  improvement  and  high  prices  took 
the  land  away  from  him.  I  cannot  see  one  earthly 
benefit  in  the  '■'  allotment  system,"  beyond  the  name, 
which  the  others  do  not  possess.  Nay,  I  would  go 
beyond  this,  and  advocate  the  cottage  garden  system 
with  gardens  on  a  larger  scale  for  those  occasional 
labourers  whom  the  farmer  now  employs  in  harvest  and 
Turnip  hoeing,  and  then  turns  adrift  on  the  parish.  I 
would  have  a  source  of  profitable  self  emploj-ment  for 
them  when  not  wanted  bythe  farmer  ;  but  down,  I  say, 
with  the  "  allotment  system."  It  perpetuates  the 
evil    by    iinding    a    palliative    instead   ef  a  remedy. 

J.    T. In   your  Kumber  for  Saturday,   Nov.   16, 

30U  have  made  mori?  .copious  observations  than  iiere- 
tofore  on  the  "allotment  system."  With  much  you 
have  written  therein  we  fully  agree  ;  but  the  -thought 
that  at  one  swoop  the  statements  of  your  correspondent, 
"  A  Practical  Farmer,"  on  the  same  subject  are  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion,  is  too  much  for  many — ourselves 
among  the  number  [and  for  us  as  well].  We  are  not 
converts -to  his  opinion  of  its  being  ''an  Irish  system  ;" 
and  -we  have  no  -wish  to  obtrude  our  remarks  on  the 

public retirement  is  more  congenial  with  our  feelings 

— yet,  we  thuak,  if  you  were  to  invite  correspondence 
on  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  "  facts  "  will  go  far  with 
some  of  the  statements  of  "A  Practical  Farmer" 
thereon.  We  therefore  appeal  to  you,  as  the  judge 
who  decided  the  case,  to  permit  further  evidence  to  be 
produced  j  and  we  move  for  a  new  trial,  conceiving  the 
verdict  to  have  been  contrary  to  important  evidence 
which  may  yet  be  produced.  We  do  this  more  readily, 
having  encouraged  (he  "allotment  system,"  and  made 
already  on  hand,  but  if  too  fine  for  farm  work,  which  is  gg^g  observations  en  the  effects  produced.  That 
seldom  the  case  if  they  are  of  good  temper,  they  should  ;  making  men  feel  they  have  a  stake  possessing  them 
be  exohaoged  for  short-legged,  compact,  active  horses,  \  ^jji^  go^e  property,  and  furnishing  them  with  means 
notlarge,  but  of  good  substance,  taking  a  trial  of  them  m  I  £oj  obtaining  more  and  better  food,  is  likely  to  make 
a  cart.  The  working  condition  of  the  horses -n^ill  be  fouod   ^^^  ^^^^  g.  ^^  do  the  work  of  their  employers, -we 

readily  admit — it   should   be   so,  and  in  many   cases 
doubtless  is  so  ;  but  imtil  they  are  better  educated  and 
possessed  with  right  principles,  we  doubt  if  it  will  be 
62/.     As  to  offices,  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  some  ;  ^^^^^  ^jjg  ^^^g  j^  j^^ge  extent.     Let  us  refer  to 

which  would  answer  the  purpose,  either  connected  with  ,  ^^^^ .  «  c."  is  a  man  with  a  wife  and  nine  chUdren. 
the  house  or  Uud.  We  may  m  eonclnsion  agam  advert  |  „  s."  is  a  man  unmarried,  each  receiving  10s.  per  week 
to  the  useful  and  interesting  occupation  such  a  system  j  ^  .  ^^^  g^ch  a  plot  of  ground.  "  G."  is  a  man 
of  management  would  give  to  the  owner,  the  superior  1  conscientious,  and  for  many  years  has  not  been  known 
qnahty  of  the  supplies,  the  blessmgs  the  employment  i  ^g  neglect  his  duty  nor  wrong  tis  employer.  "S."  was 
would  be  to  several  worthy  labourers,  the  opportumty  :  {^.g^ug^tly  ^^^^  to  rise  "forward"  and  work  his 
of  giving  really  coar.table  emplo>ment,  as  well  as  a  ground_klso  the  ground  of  another  ;  and  at  6  o'clock 
few  roots  or  a  little  milk,  and  more  especially  the  great 
general  advantage  to  the  country  of  agricultural  im- 
provements carried  on  with  intelligence,  and  on  the 
best  principles  :  and  it  is  moreover  believed  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  along  with  a  greater  economy  in 
the  estabhshment.     Forester. 


others  have  lU.,  and  up  to  155.)  from  last  autumn  till 
near  spring  ;  but,  honestly  valued,  his  wages  would 
have  been  5s.  He  is  put  to  piece-work,  and  can  earn 
from  12s.  to  16s.  weekly  at  drainmg,  hedging,  or  fell- 
ing timber.  Case  No.  2.  This  man  was  employed  at 
hurdling,  day  work  ;  he  could  manage  to  get  four  to 
five  done  in  a  day  (12s.  per  week  wages).  "Put  on 
piece-work  he  was  another  man;  for,  at  3s.  per  dozen 
(making  only),  he  could  '  alter  the  stroke  now,'  his  own 
words,  and  make  10  and  sometimes  12  per  diem  !'' 
Thus  we  think  we  have  shown  that  a  new  trial  should 
be  had,  and  that  a  "  common  jury  "  of  correspondent^ 
should  be  summoned  to  give  their  verdict  (after  you 
have  summed  up)  according  to  the  facts  produced  : 
or,  at  least,  that  the  advocates  of  this  system  should  bs 
called  upon  1;o -show  cause  why  the  judgment  of  the 
court  (hitherto  -in  their  favour)  should  "not  be  reveraed. 
Justicia.   ['■■  Take  a  rule  to  sho-s.-  cause."] 


to  improve,  and  the  visits  of  the  veterinary  will  seldom 
be  required.  A  tolerably  complete  set  of  implements, 
suitable  for   such  an  establishment,  would  cost  about 


go  to  his  regular  place  of  work  ;  bnt  frequently  so  jaded 
as  to  be  unfit  for  it ;  consequently  he  might,  without 
difficulty,  be  found  resting  bimsel!  full  length  in  the 
stable  or  loft  on  a  comfortable  bed  of  straw  ;  and  as 
you  would  expect,  his  duties  were  shamefully  neglected. 
Tv^ho  could  give  such  a  man  a  character  for  honesty 
and  industry  ?  The  man  who  thus  steals  his  employer's 
ALLOTMENT  TENANTS.  i  time  is  dishonest  ;  and  if  m  one  thing,  he  would  not  be 

I  -WAS  highly  pleased  with  your  excellent  defence  scrupulous  in  another.  It  is  easy  to  say,  discharge  such 
of  "  the  allotment  system,"  as  it  is  often  vulgarly  i  a  servant,  it  has  been  tried  by  many,  and  generally 
called  ;  more  especially  with  the  ground  you  took  \  without  success :  thus  many  ai-e  induced  to  tolerate 
when  you  said  that  the  question  is  not  always  to  great  offences  lest  they  should  "  only  get  worse."  We 
be,  what  will  make  the  labourer  better  for  his  master,  }  happen  to  know  that  where  there  is  one  of  the  "  C.'s  " 
but  what  will  make  him  better  for  himself.  Acting  on  [  there  may  be  100  of  the  "  S.'s."  Take  another  view. 
this  principle,  when  I  came  to  reside  here,  about  4  years  ;  You  have  employed  many,  and  at  the  cost  of  some 
ago,  1  at  once  put  into  action  "  the  allotment  system  ;"  I  hundreds  per  annum  ;  but  your  work  is  "  chiefly  done  by 
and  with  the  best  and  happiest  results,  I  am  thankful  I  the  piece."  We  happen  also  to  have  expended  some 
to  say,  both  as  regards  the  material  comfort  of  the  I  hundreds  per  annum  for  labour ;  but  only  partially 
working  men,  and  their  moral  conduct.  In  drawing  "piece-work  ;"  and  that  part,  only  because  "of  the  dis- 
up  my  rules  1  went  on  the  principle — contrary  to  the  I  honesty  of  labourers.  Case  No.  1.  This  man  was 
advice  of  certain  counsellors— of  treating  the  labourers   receiving  10s.  per  week  (the lowest  rate  -we  have  paid ; 


Home  Correspondence. 

Liquid  Manure  awl  Peat  Charcoal. — In  one  of  your 
recent  numbers  I  read  your  very  judicious  suggestions 
as  to  the  use  of  peat  charcoal  with  liquid  manure, 
than  which  few  things  could  be  more  desirable.  But, 
to  my  surprise,  I  subsequently  find  a  letter  from 
"  Celt,"  in  which  he  says  he  "is  sure  it  would  be  inef- 
fectual," and  states  as  follows — '■  Charcoal  has  also  the 
property  of  clarifying  any  liquor  passed  through  it.  It 
readily  parts  with  the  gas  it  absorbs — for  instance,  if 
it  contain  as  much  ammonia  as  it  was  capable  of  hold- 
ing, and  was  in  that  state  immersed  in  ivater,  the 
ammonia  would  be  dissolved  out.  If  therefore  liquid 
manure  was  passed  through  the  charcoal,  the  ammonia 
it  could  condense  would  only  be  the  portion  that  was 
dissolved  in  the  small  quantity  of  water  retained  in  its 
pores.  The  liquid  would  be  to  some  extent  deprived 
of  its  colour  by  the  removal  of  the  colouring  matter  sus- 
pended, but  not  a  fraction  of  the  really  valuable  soluble 
matter  would  be  removed.  By  immersing  the  charcoal, 
the  only  benefit  would  be  the  removal  of  that  portion  of 
the  liquid  retained  in  its  pores,  no  difference  would  be 
made  in  waat  was  left." — Celt:  ,lt  is  anuch  to  be 
regretted  that  "principles"  should  be  allowed  to  be 
attacked  by  those  who  do  not  give  their  real  names  in 
support  of  their  views — the  more  particularly  when 
these  view-s  are  so  dogmatically  laid  down,  whilst  they 
are  utterly  fallacious,  and  contrary  to  the  proved  pro- 
perties of  peat  charcoal.  If  intimate  contact  of  peat 
charcoal  take  place  -with  -water  charged  with  ammo- 
niaeal  and  other  gases,  the  affinity  is  so  strong,  thai 
within  a  certain  time  (depending  upon  the  size  and 
nature  and  preparation  of  the  charcoal)  the  gases  will 
take  possession,  and  expel  the  water.  So  far  from  the 
quautiry  of -ammonia -condensed  being  *' only  "  that 
contained  in  the  water  occupying  the  pores — the  pores 
will  draw  in  ammonia  and  drive  out  water^and  by 
"  immersing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  peat  charcoal  in 
liquid  manure,"  the  water  passing  away,  especially  if 
allowed  to  filter  upwards  through  it,  will  be  divested  of 
its  gaseous  contents,  until  the  charcoal  has  become 
charged  with  gases.  That  such  is  the  fact  can  be  rea- 
dily proved.  Take  a  quantity  of  sewage  water,  place 
it  in  a  glass  vase  ;  put  into  it  even  lumps  of  properly 
made  peat  charcoal,  and  let  it  lie  for  a  period  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantities.  In  a  short  time  the  water  wU! 
become  pure — I  may  say,  perfectly  pure,  if  the  Quan- 
tity of  charcoal  be  in  proper  proportions.  .-Uthough 
when  the  lumps  of  charcoal  be  first  immersed  the  pores 
are  of  course  filled  with  water  till  the  imiuediate  change 
takes  place ;  still,  withiu  a  given  time,  the  impuiitieS; 
it  may  be  said,  are  seized  by  the  charcoal,  and  taken 
from  the  water.  Why  or  wherefore  "  Celt "  assumes 
the  contrary  I  cannot  understand.  Should  you  wish  to 
try  this  experiment  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  a 
lump  of  peat  charcoal  for  the  purpose.  Jasper  W, 
Rogers. 

Poultry,  Diseases  of. — Some  two  years  since,  there 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  a-number  of  very 
interesting  articles,  from  able  contributors,  on  the  dis- 
eases to  which  poultry  are  liable,  at  the  various  seasons 
of  the  year.  I  was  at  that  time  a  learner,  and  an  atten- 
tive listener  ;  and  I  profited  in  no  small  degree  from 
the  oft-continued  discussions  in  your  paper.  I  have 
since  kept  a  large  quantity  (for  an  amateur)  of  domestic 
poultry,  and  have  succeeded  with  them  so  well,  for  the 
last  13  mouths  more  particularly,  that  I  feel  it  a 
pleasing  duty  to  communicate,  pro  bono,  my  mode  of 
treatment,  which  is  simple  but  effective.  I  have  had 
new-laid  eggs  nearly  all  the  year  round ;  and  am  at  the 
present  time  iu  the  daily  receipt  of  some  half  dozen- 
nearly  all  the  hens  giving  unmistakeable  indications  of 
speedily  becoming  members  of  the  **lay-ity."  I  have 
had  but  one  death  in  the  family  since  January ;  and 
that  was  recently — during  the  "  fall  of  the  leaf" — from 
atrophy.  My  poultry-yard  exhibits  pleasing  evidence  of 
the  most  robust  health  and  vi:;orous  constitutions  pre- 
vailing amongst  all  the  inhabitants.  I  allude  to  the 
Sebright  bantams,  and  the  more  choice  varieties,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  more  common  kind.  I  have  one  Sebright 
gold  spangle  hen,  weighing  not  more  than  si.x  ounces. 
This  little  darling  pet — ^for  such  she  is,  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  words — has  not  known  an  hour's  sick- 
ness throughout  the  year.  It  has  been  the  same  with 
others  equally  tender.  Bat  to  the  subject  matter  in 
hand: — Round  each  of  the  poultry  '■  walks,"  I  have 
i  planted  a  complete  hedge  of  Rue — the  medicinal  quali- 
'  ties  of  which,  iu  combination  with  proper  food,  are 
1  remarkable.  The  heads  of  these  plants  are  bent  for- 
;  wards,  and  introduced  through  the  circular  galvanised 
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iron  wire  holes,  which  form  the  front  of  the  "  walk.'' 
I  find,  from  time  to  time,  that  much  of  the  Hue  is  eaten, 
Nature  evidently  indicates  the  "  why  "  and  the  "  when." 
Of  course  the  houses  where  the  birds  roost  are  thoroughly 
cleansed,  thrice  weekly — in  summer,  daily.  They  thus 
enjoy  "sweet"  sleep,  and  escape  heing  poisoned  by  the 
foul  and  impure  gases,  which  would,  but  for  this  pre- 
caution, necessarily  arise  immediately  under  their 
nostrils.  Herein  lies  a  grand  secret,  and  the  hint  is 
worth  picking  up.  A  constant  and  liberal  supply  of 
fresh  water  should  never  he  neglected  nnder  any 
circumstances.  This  is  immensely  important.  I  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  old  mortar,  pebbly  gravel,  red 
sand,  and  brick-rubbish — throw  them  in  twice  a  week 
a  quantity  of  raw,  juicy  Cabbage  leaves,  and  long  Grass  ; 
oocasionaly  some  boiled  Potato  parings,  rice,  and  frag- 
ments— feed  them  tndce  every  day  (at  half-past  7,  and 
half-past  1),  with  Oats  and  Barley,  mixed ;  and  turn  up 
with  a  spade,  twice  a  week,  the  raised  ground  which 
forms  their  "  walk."  By  this  last  move,  some  scores  of 
underground  inhabitants  become  disturbed,  and  rise  to 
the  surface.  The  fowls  by  this,  get  an  extra  benefit. 
Iihave  always  christened  this  feast, "  the  Diet  of  Worms." 
The  "  walk  "  being  thus  frequently  turoed  up,  is  kept 
perfectly  sweet  and  wholesome  ;  and  the  water,  filtering 
through  the  earth,  leaves  the  surface  clean  and  dry. 
Hereby  are  the  fowls  preserved  in  a  rude  state  of  health. 
To  enable  them  to  get  the  fuU  benefit  of  what  little 
sunshine  there  is,  at  this  season,  I  elevate  their  outside 
perches  (square  perches,  of  course)  to  the  fullest  admis- 
sible height.  This  supplies  them  with  air  and  exercise, 
ind,  in  my  opinion,  adds  to  their  happiness  in  no  small 
iegree,  by  affording  them  an  extended  prospect.  JVH- 
Uain  Kiddy  Sew  Road,  Hammersmith. 

Irish  Moss Tue   enclosed   was   given  to   me   this 

cQorning  by  a  farmer  as  a  specimen  of  Irish  Moss, 
ffhich  he  is  buying  for  feeding  purposes  of  a  druggist, 
it  the  rate  of  2id.  per  lb.  It  is  used  thus  : — 1  lb.  is 
boiled  for  a  long  time  in  5  gallons  of  water,  which  forms 
1  jelly  much  resembling  that  from  linseed,  and  this  is 
Doixed  with  other  food,  such  as  meal ;  if  for  pigs,  &c., 
shopped  straw,  or  hay  for  beasts.  The  farmer  who 
jave  it  me  thinks  well  of  it,  as  the  animals  eat  it  well ; 
t)Ut  as  many  agriculturists  speak  only  from  guess,  and 
aot  from  weiahinj  or  me^nring,  or  even  from  compa- 
rative experiments,  I  wish  to  ask  what  your  opinion  of 
;ts  feeding  properties  may  be,  and  also  whether  it  is  not 
3ea-weed  instead  of  Moss  1  and  if  so,  whether  it  should 
lot  be  procured  at  a  less  price  than  l^d.  per  lb.  1  Also, 
f  it  should  be  found  valuable  for  feeding  purposes,  how 
'ar  it  would  be  useful  as  an  enricher  of  the  duug-heap 
n  comparison  with  Linseed-cake.  W.  Squire  Ward, 
OUerion.  [The  mucilage  obtained  is  a  kmd  of  starch, 
md  we  shoula  suppose  it  to  be  of  comparatively  low 
intritions  character ;  and  the  article  to  be  net  wortli  co 
nuch  as  Bean  meal,  which  can  be  liad  for  less  than 
Irf.  per  lb.] 

Wheat  Growing. — I  very  cheerfully  comply  with  the 
request  of  your  correspondent,  of  the  16th,  relating  to 
10  questions  upon  the  growth  of  Wheat.  I  should  be 
jlad  to  add  a  little  oil  to  the  agricultural  wheels,  for 
iey  seem  to  travel  rather  slowly.  I  know  but  little 
ibout  farming,  and  most  of  my  neighbours  think  the 
same,  for  as  of  old,  "  A  prophet  has  no  honour  at 
lome."  However,  I  think  there  is  no  harm  in  growing 
ill  the  corn  you  can,  nor  yet  in  making  all  the  employ- 
nent  you  can,  especially  if  they  can  both  be  done  pro- 
itably.  In  answering  the  10th  question,  I  risk  giving 
iflfence  to  many  tenant  farmers,  who  think,  or  pretend 
■jo  think,  that  my  cultivating  a  few  acres  of  land  in  a 
ivay  no  one  before  ever  thought  of,  raises  the  rent  of 
^nd.  It  seems  to  me  very  preposterous,  if  they  thus 
iink,  for  not  half  a  dozen  farmers  have  tried  the 
ion-ploughing,  thin  sowing,  clean  hoeing.  Wheat 
jrowing  system.  Kow  then  for  the  answers  to  the 
J^uestions  : 

Q.  1.  The  nature  of  the  soil 


Potato,  egg,  pint  of  milk,   and  pound  of  butter,  &c., 


ind     subsoil    OQ 
Wlieat  is  growa  ? 


whick  the 


A.  Some  part  light,  some 
hoUow-bottom,  or  meadow 
soil,  -and  port  heavy.  The 
subsoil,  a  tender  loam,  or  sort 
of  bricb-earih. 

A.  I  should  think  about  100 
feet,  and  about  20  miles  dis- 
tant. 

A.  The  usual  time,  or  rather 
early,  say  fore-part  of  October. 

A.  Generally  60  bushels  of 
soot  per  acre. 

A.  Two  pounds,  including 
carting  and  sowing. 

A.  Yes, 

A.  Neither  ;  I  think,  mostly 
in  February. 

A.  Twice  well  hoed,  and 
once  picked  over,  say  in  June  ; 
all  dune  by  hand. 

A.  "  Aye,  there's  the  rub." 
Between  one  and  two  acres. 

A.  Forty-two  bushels.  The 
ground  is  not  suitable  for 
"^heat,  and  has  55  trees  to  the 
acre. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  I  shall  be  happy  *<>  te 
catechised  in  any  way,  any  of  your  correspondents 
think  fit.  J.  D.  Piper,  Colne  Eng'aine. 

Farm  Accounts — I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  letter 
of  your  correspondent,  "  W.  p.,"  page  731,  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  as  he  proposes  going  more  minutely  into  detail 
on  a  future  occasion,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
he  should  strongly  impress  upon  farmers  ihe  necessity 
of  keeping  their  farm  accounts  entirely  dis  inct  from 
their  housekeeping  or  family  expenses.  The  farmer 
should  debit  himself  and  credit  his  farm  with  every 


$.  2.  The  height  above  the 


Q.  3.  TVhen  is  the  com  dib- 
bled in  ? 

Q.  4.  Whetmanure,  andhow 
nuch  per  acre  put  on  ? 

tif.  5.  The  cost  of  maiimre  1 

<2.  6,  Does  he  harrow  the 
ground  after  sowiug  } 

Q.  7.  Is  the  maoare  applied 
at  seed  ticne,  or  in  spring,  as 
top  dressing  ? 

<,).  S.  HoTT  often  is  the  Wheat 
loed.  after  the  Wheat  is  up, 
before  harvest,  and  whether 
by  horse  or  oand  ? 

Q.  3.  How  many  acres  does 
he  plant  in  this  wav  r 

Q.  10.  What  has  been  the 
average  of  his  crops  up  to  last 
barrest  = 


consumed  in  his  faniily,  and  even  with  a  portion  of  hii 
rent,  as  house-rent,  and  he  wiU  then  find  that  his  farm 
pays  better  than  he  thought  it  did.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fair  mercantile  system.  T.  F.,  Birkenhead. 
— Be  pleased  to  convey  my  thanks  to  your  corre- 
spondent, "W.  P.,  Gay  Bowers,"  for  his  opinion  upon 
farm  accotmt-keeping.  Prom  his  evident  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  he  is  an  authority  worthy  of  attention,  and 
I  shall  read  with  great  pleasure  any  other  paper  with 
which  he  may  favour  us.  I  presume  that,  in  addition 
to  the  set  of  account  books  "  W.  P."  mentions,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  a  stock  book  in  which  to  enter  the 
dead  stock  with  the  respective  prices  annexed.  Your 
other  correspondent,  '■  J.  R.  ilarkly,"  would  confer  a 
favour  by  explaining  what  the  alteration  is  which  he 
recommends  to  be  made  in  the  labour  account  book  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  E.  T. 

"  yo  Fusiness  soill  conducted  as  Farming,"  No.  2, 
— If  the  old  grocer  who  said  so,  had  not  known  where 
to  find  each  article,  when  wanted  by  a  customer  ;  and 
if  he  had  sufi'ered  his  tea  to  get  mouldy  or  fosty,  and 
his  sugar  and  salt  to  melt,  from  the  dampness  of  the 
place  where  they  were  kept,  he  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  have  become  a  landowner,  -^d  yet  that 
would  only  be  parallel  conduct  with  what  has  been,  and 
stUl  is,  commonly  practised  on  farms.  How  much  seed, 
manure,  and  produce  of  crop  and  stock  have  been 
wasted  fi:om  want  of  drainage  !  How  recklessly  have 
the  virtues  of  manure  been  dissipated  by  exposure  to 
air  and  water  !  How  often  has  the  farmer  lost  as  many 
pounds  because  he  thought  he  could  not  afford  to  spend 
as  many  shillings  as  would  have  prevented  that  loss  ! 
How  commonly  do  we  see  weeds  devouring  the  food  of 
the  crop,  because  the  farmer  will  not  be  at  the  pains 
and  expense  of  cleaning  his  land  and  keeping  it  clean, 
though  in  a  few  years  the  expense  would  be  far  less 
than  the  amoimt  of  the  injury  done  by  the  weeds  !  It  is 
painful  to  mnltiply  instances  of  neglect  or  mismanage- 
ment, especially  so  to  an  old  farmer  who  must  candidly 
confess  tbat  he  has  himself  been  guilty  in  many  such 
cases.  He  would  not  expose  his  own  errors,  or  those  of 
other  farmers,  if  it  were  not  from  a  desire  that  they 
may  be  avoided.  The  importance  and  necessity  of 
drainage  and  other  improvements  has  been  repeatedly 
urged,  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  find  a  tenanted  farm 
which  can  in  all  respects  be  exhibited  as  a  model  for 
imitation.  W^hat  then  is  the  inference  I  Surely  we  are  ' 
constrained  to  confess  that  there  is  far  too  much  truth  in  ; 
the  apparent  severity  of  the  grocer's  rebuke.  Where,  I 
then,  are  we  to  seek  for  the  remedy  i  Not  merely  in  : 
one  or  two  improvements,  but  iu  rectifying  all  our 
errors,  and  following  up  all  known  improvements,  and 
seeking  eagerly  for  a  further  progress,  in  accordance 

irltll  die  .ago  of-  ii«MMition-  In  ^wliiali  We    live.       We  mUSt 

begin  with  a  better  system  of  hiring^Taams  ;  that  Isi 
the  first  step,  without  which  we  cannot  hope  for  such 
perfect  cultivation  as  these  times  demand.  The  next 
thing  is  to  mind  that  no  man  occupies  more  land  than 
he  is  capable  of  managing,  not  in  the  old  heedless  w*ay, 
but  according  to  the  most  perfect  management.  Still 
we  cannot  hope  for  the  requisite  improvement  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  unless  the  mind  be  cultivated 
also.  If  it  be  true  that  "knowledge  is  power,"  that 
power  must  be  attained  by  education.  The  sore  of  edu- 
cation required  by  the  sons  of  farmers  and  labourers  is 
different  from  that  which  tomis-people  require.  The 
village  school  should  be  industrial  as  well  as  intellectuak 
Some  land  should  be  attached  to  it,  and  the  pupils 
should  take  their  regular  daily  lessons  in  the  field  as 
well  as  the  school ;  agricultural  experiments  and  ac- 
counts should  form  a  part  of  the  tuition.  When  mental 
and  manual  teaching  are  practised  daily,  the  one  be- 
comes a  relief  from  the  weaiisomeness  of  the  other, 
and  the  scholars  make  good  progress  in  both  at  the 
same  time ;  whereas,  when  taught  at  separate  periods, 
they  have  each  an  ioj  urious  effect  upon  the  other.  I 
qtiite  agree  with  your  correspondent,  '*  Palcon,"  in 
thinking  that,  for  labouring  people  with  only  common 
intellectual  powers,  the  education  should  be  merely 
rudimental,  consisting  of  reading,  writing,  and  the  first 
rules  of  arithmetic.  But  in  all  education,  moral  and 
religious  principles  should  be  inculcated  ;  without  these, 
it  will  only  prove  a  crime  instead  of  a  blessing — the 
educated  bad  man  is  likely  to  be  more  injurious  to 
society  than  he  would  have  been  without  his  education. 
The  education  of  the  farmers'  and  labourers'  sons  may 
very  properly  be  carried  on  tosether,  at  a  weU-eon- 
ducted  industrial  village  school.  Prom  this,  the  farmer 
who  can  afi'ord  it  may  send  his  son  to  a  higher  kind  of 
agricultural  school,  where  he  may  be  taught  in  com- 
pany with  the  landlords'  sons  ;  and  thence  a  few  of 
the  most  intellectual  of  the  richer  farmers'  sons  may 
go  to  the  Agricultural  College,  and  there  also  the  sons 
of  landlords  should  be  sent,  that  they  may  acquire  suc'n 
knowledge  as  will  qualify  them  for  those  duties  that 
will  devolve  upon  them.  Such  intercourse  with  the 
different  classes  will,  in  various  ways,  have  a  beneficial 
influence.  Education  will  drive  away  prejudice,  which 
is  a  great  bane  to  agrictiltural  improvement ;  and  it  will 
enlighten  the  mind  for  the  discovery  of  many  more  im- 
provements at  present  unthought  of,  but  which,  iu  this 
age  of  invention,  we  are  required  to  discover.   0.  F. 

Animal  Heat. — All  contributors,  whether  to  the 
amusement  or  the  instruction  of  the  pubUc,  seem  im- 
pressed with  the  notion  that  they  must  provide  a  good 
deal  for  the  money.  We  fancy  this  is  a  mist-ake,  for 
we  hear  continual  complaints  that  ojjeras,  concerts,  and 
all  dramatic  periormances  are  too  long.  Newspapers 
have  become  an  awful  tax  upon  the  time  and  sight  of 


this  generation.  They  have  grown  from  the  small 
sheet  to  the  broad  sheet  ;  from  the  latter  to  many 
sheets ;  from  a  readable  type  for  the  eyes  of  middle 
age,  to  one  requiring  the  optician's  aid  ;  and  you,  Jlr. 
Editor,  have  of  late  given  ns  some  of  the  most  inte- 
restiog  portions  of  yoiu:  Gazette — discussions  at  some  of 
the  farmers'  clubs  and  meetings  of  agriculturists — in  a 
type  which  we  apprehend  was  invented  at  Laputa,  for 
we  have  been  obhged  to  apply  a  lens  of  considerable 
power  to  read  it  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  -As  we 
have  read  nearly  every  number  of  yotir  meritorious 
and  instructive  periodical  in  the  horticultural  as  well 
as  the  agricultural  department  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  allow  us  to  suggest  to  you  what  has  occtirred  to 
us  and  other  readers  of  our  acquaintance,  that  quality 
is  infinitely  more  acceptable,  and  more  highly  appre- 
ciated, than  quantity,  and  to  "  whisper  in  your  lug," 
that  there  is  ample  space  in  your  sheet  for  all  really 
valuable  matter  in  a  type  that  would  be  acceptable  even 
to  eyes  of  a  certain  age.  You  must  hear  in  mind  that 
the  oldest  of  your  readers  lias  yet  much  to  learn,  more 
especially  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  We  venture 
to  suggest,  whether  you  do  not  carry  your  good  nature 
somewhat  too  far  in  the  admission  of  many  contribu- 
tions which  evidently  come  from  gentlemen  who  have 
recently  awakened  from  a  trance,  or  who,  at  any  rate, 
must  have  been  in  a  dormant  s;ate  for  some  years  past; 
and  who  now  give  us,  as  original  and  novel  information, 
matter  which  was  perhaps  engaging  their  attention 
when  they  entered  into  their  state  of  repose.  An  in- 
stance we  may  mention  of  a  recent  occurrence,  under 
the  tide  of  "  Animal  heat,"  in  which  the  writer,  having 
noticed  that  much  had  been  published  on  agriculttiral 
chemistry,  farming  operations,  &e.  &c.,  but  that  one  of 
great  importance  had  escaped  the  notice  of  those  scien- 
tific men  who  had  thrown  so  much  light  on  such  sub- 
jects, promised  that  he  would  illustrate  this  in  as 
concise  a  manner  as  possible.  Having,  as  a  matter  of 
taste  and  duty,  kept  ourselves  au  courant  in  hortictil- 
tnral  and  agricultural  lore,  our  ctiriosity  and  appetite 
were  greatly  excited  to  discover  and  feed  on  this  new 
light,  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  Liebig, 
Johnson,  and  other  discoverers.  We  read  paragraph 
after  paragraph  with  increasing  impatience  at  what  we 
felt  was  a  very  long  introduction,  when  at  length  we 
came  to  the  end  of  the  article,  without  meeting  with  an 
atom  of  information  but  what  has  been  communicated 
years  ago  by  the  scientific  men  the  author  referred  to 
at  the  outset,  in  a  much  more  clear  and  intelligible 
manner,  with  one  exception,  which  seems  to  have  struck 
a  contributor  to  your  last  Number.  That  we  must- 
admit  to  be  quite  original,  and  perfectly  new  to  us. 
We  studied  Eicheraud  many  years  ago,  who  was 
esteemed  a  high  authority  on  physiology,  but  we  were 
not  aware,  prior  to  Nov.  2d,  a.d.  1850,  that  the  food, 
after  belDg'reauced  to  a"  pulp  in  the  stomachs  of  us 
mortals,  "  was  removed  to  the  liver,"  and  then  passed 
through  the  lungs.  Our  notion  was,  that  ^ter  under- 
going the  process  of  chylification,  it  passed  elsewhere. 
0,  L. 
I  PouUry.—Oa  the  28th  of  Nov.,  1849,  I  had  a  cook 
I  and  pullet  of  the  Cochin  China  breed  sent  me  ;  they 
'  were  then  each  about  five  months  old.  The  pullet 
commenced  laying  early  in  December,  and  has  up  to 
this  time  produced  five  broods  of  eoickens.  The  first 
brood  was  hatched  January  22,  1850  ;  the  second, 
April  6  ;  the  third,  June  13  ;  the  fourth,  Aug.  19  ;  and 
the  5th,  Nov  21.  The  hen  is  a  good  nurse,  but  as  she 
commences  laying  eggs  when  the  chickens  are  from  28 
to  30  days  oU  heryotmg  progeny  are  soon  deprived  of 
her  care.  When  she  has  laid  from  IS  to  20  eggs,  which 
she  does  in  about  2-t  days,  she  incubates,  in  face  she  has 
a  constant  succession  of  occupation — producing  eggs — 
incubating  and  attending  to  the  wants  of  her  yotmg 
broods.  I  have  distributed  most  of  the  chickens  of  the 
early  broods  amongst  my  friends,  but  I  have  in  my  own 
fiock  one  pullet  of  the  first  brood  ;  she  has  reared  seven 
chickens  and  is  now  laying.  I  have  also  one  of  the 
second  brood  ;  she  is  laying,  and  I  am  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  having  eggs  from  three  pullets  of  the  third  brood. 
The  fourth  brood,  which  consists  of  10  chickens,  are 
fine  healthy  young  birds,  and  as  the  winters  here  are 
generally  very  mild,  I  hope  the  fifth  brood  will  do  well. 
My  fowls  are  always  confined,  but  each  compartment  of 
the  building  hss,  attached  to  it,  an  open  space  fenced 
in.  I  keep  the  houses  and  yards  clean,  feed  high,  au3 
,  always  have  my  fowis  in  good  health  and  condition.  JJ. 
H.  Bowman,  Penzance, 

The  Deep  Drainage  of  Clay  Soils. — The  money  that 
has  been  uselessly  expended  in  attempting  to  drain  clay 
soils,  with  drains  inserted  only  2  or  3  feet  from  the 
surface,  is  so  considerable,  that  all  information  is 
valuable  which  shall  tend  to  give  confidence  in  the 
system  of  deeper  draina2e,  which  experience  and 
scientific  reasoning  show  to  be  the  more  effectual  and 
serviceable,  even  if  the  shallower  drains,  by  their  more 
frequent  insertion,  equally  carried  off  the  water  from 
the  surface.  It  is  with  a  view  to  show  the  capability  of 
the  rankest  (ilay  being  drained  by  drains  of  4  and  moare 
feet  in  depth  that  I  call  attention  to  a  most  striking  in- 
stance of  the  result  of  very  deep  drainage  of  a  rank 
clay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barnet,  and  where  the 
London  clay  reaches  the  surface  in  its  greatest  purity 
and  strength.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  tun- 
■  nelled  3 "  feet  under  a  garden,  which  for  the  last  half 
century  at  least  possessed  a  never-failing  pond.  Whilst 
the  navigators  were  at  work  making  tiie  cutting,  the 
proprietor,  a  skilful  agriculturist,  amused  them  by  fore- 
telling the  less  of  this  to  him  most  valuable  supply  of 
water,  whenever  the  completion  of  the  timnel  should 
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have  admitted  air  through  to  sufficiently  dry  the  bank 
of  clay  which  lies  between  the  top  of  the  tunnel  and  the 
bottom  of  his  pond.  What  then  appeared  so  improba- 
ble has  now  happened.  The  tunnel  has  been  completed 
above  a  year,  the  basin  has  be,  n  tapped,  the  water  in 
stispension  has  evaporated,  the  clay  has  shrunk,  the 
pond  has  cracked,  and  the  water  has  all  disappeared. 
The  moor  hens  have  lost  their  .incient  home,  and  this 
autumn  the  Water-lily  and  Bulrush  are  dead.  This 
curious  fact  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  garden  and  of  the  surrounding  land,  much  of  which 
he  has  already  drained  by  4  feet  drains,  and  what  re- 
mains undrained  he  is  about  to  do  by  means  of  a 
Government  advance,  so  satisfied  is  he  of  the  benefit 
from  deep  draining  of  clay  land.  Hewitt  Davis,  3, 
Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry,  jVov.  11. 

Covers  for  Dung-heaps. — I  am  particularly  struck 
•with  the  concluding  passage  of  an  article  marked  "  C." 
in  your  Number  of  the  9th  inst.,  treating  of  the 
management  of  liquid  manure,  &c.,  which  runs  thus  : 
"  The  latest  form  which  this  search  after  novelties  has 
iaken,  is  the  cover  for  the  manure  heaps.  It  would 
certainly  be  useful  to  provide  such  accommodation  ;  but 
is  a  cover  for  the  dung-heap  the  first  requisite  of  the 
present  day  1  For  instance,  before  providing  such  a 
building,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  provide  perma- 
nent sheds  for  com  and  hay  ?  The  plain  practical 
utility  of  such  a  suggestion  has,  we  fear,  little  charms 
for  the  advocates  of  covered  dung-hills.  Plans  of  farm- 
buildings  have  already  been  published  with  the  latter, 
-duly  marked  ;  but  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  hint  of  the 
former,  though  we  certainly  think  that  shelter  for  corn 
ricks  is  a  much  more  important  matter  than  a  cover  for 
the  dung-hill."  Perhaps  "  C,"  although  an  occasional 
■writer  in  your  Paper,  does  not  deign  to  read  the  con- 
tributions of  less  able  persons  than  himself,  or  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  penned  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
passage  to  which  I  allude,  inasmuch  as  in  several  of 
your  Numbers,  pointed  notice  and  strong  recommenda- 
tions of  its  practically  economical  utility  has  been  made 
by  me  of  what  "  C."  calls  "  permanent  sheds  for  corn 
and  hay."  Should  «  C."  ever  honour  this  part  of  Cum- 
berland with  a  visit,  I  would  be  glad  to  show  him  a  per- 
manently roofed  stack  or  rick-yard  of  mine,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  six  years,  and  also  some  others 
which  have  since  been  erected  on  its  plan.  I  could 
likewise  show  him  my  roofed  dung-hills,  which  I  as 
strongly  advocate  as  roofed  corn-stacks.  Should  "  C." 
then  not  approve  of  these  erections,  I  could  only  say  he 
would  be  the  only  dissentient  of  the  many  distinguished 
agriculturists  who  have  come  from  far  and  near  to  visit 
them.  Jas.  Robertson  Walker,  Gilgarron,  Whitehaven, 
Nov.  12.  >       ^  >  , 

Hay-Chaff  Cutters.— In  a  late  Number,  you  say 
"  The  farmer  was  also  provided  with  a  hay- cutter." 
"  This  also  we  found  had  been  disused."  "  The  tenant 
reported  favourably  of  the  plan  of  crushing  Oats  for 
horses."  I,  too,  have  a  hay-cutter,  and  an  Oat-crusher, 
like  everybody  else,  but,  like  your  friend's  hay-cutter, 
both  are  disused.  But,  unlike  your  friend,  I  doubt 
whether  both  are  not  positively  wasteful,  independent 
of  the  labour.  I  bought  these  implements,  and  have 
nsed  them  for  some  years,  because  everybody  else  did  ; 
however,  the  following  circumstance  has  caused  me  to 
pause,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  provoke  a  discussion 
in  your  columns  on  the  subject.  I  fear,  in  these  days, 
agriculturists  are  too  apt  to  seize  hold  of  every  novelty 
as  useful,  without  sufficiently  weighing  the  matter. 
■Having  a  young  horse,  which  I  was  getting  into  con- 
dition for  sale  as  a  harness  horse,  I  watched  his  pro- 
gress closely,  and  frequently  took  him  out  for  exercise 
in  my  Whitechapel  to  the  neighbouring  towns.  Having 
been  for  sometime  dissatisfied  with  his  slow  improve- 
ment, I  was  one  day,  after  feeding  him  at  a  livery 
stable,  surprised  by  his  increased  gaiety,  so  much  so 
as  to  determine  me  to  observe  him  narrowly,  whenever 
he  was  again  fed  (on  uncrushed  OatsJ  from  home,  and 
also  to  watch  my  stable  man  more  closely  in  his  feeding 
him.  On  several  occasions  afterwards  I  found  him 
gayer  after  his  feed  from  home  than  he  was  when 
coming  out  fresh  from  his  own  stable ;  and  as  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  all  was  right  at  home,  I  ordered 
him  to  be  led  on  uncrushed  Oats,  and  the  change  in  the 
horse  in  one  week  was  astonishing.  Since  that  time  I 
have  ordered  my  cart  horses  to  be  fed  on  uncrushed 
Oats  and  unchopped  hay,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  on  the 
same  work,  with  less  feed,  my  horses  are  in  as  good,  if 
not  better  condition,  than  they  were  this  time  last  year  on 
•chopped  hay  and  crushed  Oats.  I  think  the  indiscrimi- 
nate  use  of  the  hay-cutter  and  corn-crusher  is  bad. 
What  will  suit  the  constitution  of  one  horse  will  be  un- 
suitable for  another.  The  saving  time,  the  farmer 
says,  in  the  horse's  filling  his  belly  is  the  great  thing  ; 
but  I  say,  if  half  a  bellytul  does  him  more  good  than  a 
full  one,  let  him  go  to  his  work  with  a  half  bellyful.  If 
at  dinner  I  fiU  my  belly  in  10  minutes,  I  am  hungry 
again  in  an  hour,  whereas,  if  I  take  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  it,  it  lasts  3  or  4  hours.  I  am  mclined  to 
think  that  the  horse  finding  his  food  chopped  ready  for 
him,  does  not  chop  it  sufficiently  for  himself,  hut  bolts 
it  ;  and  for  want  of  the  saliva,  which  accompanies  the 
food  into  the  stomach  when  masticated  naturally,  it 
passes  through  him  ill- digested,  and  a  greater  quantity 
is  consequently  required  to  keep  up  his  condition.  If 
I  am  right  in  the  above  view,  its  publication  may 
benefit  somebody  ;  if  I  am  wrong,  perhaps  somebody 
will  benefit  me  by  exposing  my  error.  Johti  Kay, 
Charley,  Cheshire. 

Roots  in  Drains.— 1  send  a  specimen  of  some  fibrous 
substance  which  I  found  lately  had   stopped  one  of  my 


drains,  a  pipe  tile,  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  drain 
was  a  main  drain  4  feet  deep,  running  through  the 
middle  of  a  field,  and  at  no  place  near  any  tree  what- 
soever. It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  the  small  pipes 
11  inch  bore  running  into  it,  were  all  clear,  but  this 
fibrous  substance  had  penetrated  the  main  drain  in 
many  places.  It  has  only  been  laid  down  four  months  ; 
subsoil  clay,  mixed  with  stone.  I  have  done  much  pipe 
draining  for  the  last  three  years,  and  have  never  seen 
such  a  thing  before.  The  field  is  now  in  Wheat,  Rape 
having  previously  been  eaten  off  by  sheep.  Query,  is 
it  root  of  Rape  ?  My  drainer  says  it  tastes  bitter,  like 
Rape.  Can  you  enlighten  me  ?  North  Devon.  [It 
seems  to  be  the  root  of  Rape,  by  its  taste.] 

Drainage  Act. — In  answer  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  H. 
Davis  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  I  have  to  state  that 
I  borrowed  400/.  under  the  Drainage  Act  which  was 
all  spent  on  actual  drainage,  and  that  the  amount  I  re- 
ceived was  only  365/.  some  few  shillings,  the  balance  of 
34/.  being  absorbed  in  Government  charges,  and  two 
visits  of  a  surveyor.  Moreover  that  the  machinery  of 
the  Act,  apparently  so  simple,  was  in  my  case,  and  that 
as  simple,  a  one  as  could  be,  excessively  complex  ; 
letters  passed  without  end,  and  the  money  not  paid 
until  some  considerable  time  after  completion.  I 
borrowed  merely  as  an  experiment,  to  see  if  it  would 
answer  for  small  freeholders  ;  but  1  am  quite  convinced 
the  Government  charges,  the  limitless  correspondence 
and  delay  in  repayment,  render  it  perfectly  unavailable 
— at  least  in  its  present  arrangement.  /.  2'.,  .fwansea. 

Growing  Rape  for  Seed. — As  I  observe  in  yours  of 
the  16th,  some  experiments  respecting  its  management, 
I  will  give  you  the  way  it  is  grown  here.  The  land 
intended  for  it,  ought  to  be  in  good  heart  and  ploughed 
immediately  after  harvest,  and  well  harrowed,  the 
weeds  and  stubble  gathered  together  and  burnt ;  it  may 
then  be  ploughed  again  or  scarified,  it  makes  little 
difference  how,  so  that  it  is  got  into  fine  tilth. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary,  as,  from  its  being  such  small 
seed,  it  is  difficult  to  plant  well,  unless  the  weather  is 
favourable.  The  land  must  have  a  good  dressing  of 
dung,  pretty  well  rotted,  as  it  gets  better  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  working  it  than  when  it  is  long.  It  is  the 
best  way  to  drill  the  seed  in  about  1  foot  apart,  or  H 
on  very  good  land.  They  will  succeed  well  if  trans- 
planted, but  this  involves  much  labour  and  expense  ; 
and  after  paying  much  attention  to  it,  I  have  always 
found  the  greatest  quantity  of  seed  from  that  sown 
where  it  is  to  stand  ;  there  is  one  advantage  in  sowing 
it  in  a  seed  bed,  you  can  choose  your  own  time  in 
putting  in  the  seed,  when  the  ground  and  weather  is 
suitable  ;  for  if  the  weather  is  very  dry  after  harvest, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  plant  ;  and  it  should  be 
sown  as  soon  after  harvest  as  possible,  as  the  plants 
then  have  time  to  gaiuoueugLh  bcfuic  wiuter,  and  you 
may  thin  them  out  in  the  autumn  when  your  people 
are  not  so  fully  employed  as  in  the  spring.  We  have 
not  always  thinned  them  out  at  all,  only  giving  them 
a  rough  hoeing  in  the  spring,  but  the  last  two  years 
we  have  singled  out  part,  and  left  part.  That  part 
thinned  out  has  yielded  nearly  two  quarters  per  acre 
more  than  that  left,  and  the  seed  is  of  a  finer  quality, 
and  it  enables  you  to  stir  the  ground  well  with  the  hoe, 
and  keep  it  free  from  weeds.  If  transplanted  it  should 
be  done  with  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  after 
the  land  is  got  into  a  fit  state,  and  the  weather  suitable 
(that  is,  the  ground  moist,  and  showery  weather)  ;  the 
plants  may  be  either  dibbed  in,  like  Cabbage  plants, 
or  planted  in  the  furrow,  the  plough  covering  them 
the  next  bout ;  but  whichever  way  it  is  done,  nothing 
but  short  bushy  plants  should  be  put  in,  as  the 
long  stalky  ones  never  branch  out  like  their  stouter 
brethren,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  frost  ; 
it  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  is  reaped 
with  the  sickle,  and  laid  in  small  heaps,  j  ust  large  enough 
to  be  turned  readily  ;  but  if  fine  weather,  it  does  not 
require  turning  much,  as  it  readily  shells  out.  We 
thresh  it  in  the  field,  making  a  floor  by  clearing  a 
square  space  about  the  middle,  and  raking  the  ground 
fine,  then  well  watering  it  till  like  puddle  ;  we  then 
cover  the  space  with  about  a  foot  thick  of  haulm  or 
short  straw,  and  set  fire  to  it ;  when  reduced  to  ashes, 
we  roll  with  a  heavy  roll,  and  the  floor  is  ready  to 
thresh  upon  when  dry.  E.  X.,  near  Brnintree. 

On  the  Growth  of  Gorse  or  Furze. — Will  you  allow 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Paper,  to  give  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  most  valuable  of 
plauts,  which  has  been  proved  for  a  long  time  to  be  a 
most  excellent  food  for  cattle  and  horses,  as  a  substitute 
for  hay.  It  is  thought  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
growing  Gorse.  This  idea  Nature  seems  to  contradict, 
by  producing  it  upon  all  soils  and  situations,  and  upon 
which  I  have  seen  the  crop  equally  good.  I  consider 
April,  to  the  end  of  June,  to  be  the  best  time  for  sowing. 
The  soil  should  be  cleansed  and  pulverised,  as  the  seed 
is  best  put  in  with  the  drill,  at  8  inch  rows  ;  and  20 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  plant  thrives  best, 
certainly,  upon  sharp  sands.  Having  a  deep  sand,  or 
rock,  with  a  dry  subsoil,  I  have  seen  8  or  10  tons  per 
acre  produced  on  a  soil  not  worth  5s.  per  acre,  and  for 
this  reason,  I  would  advise  20  bushels  per  acre  of 
sand  of  the  sharpest  grit  to  be  put  in  with  the  seed 
upon  all  soils  not  h.aving  sand  in  them  abundantly.  I 
collected  from  a  bush  28  feeds,  in  March,  and  the  same 
hour  put  them  into  the  ground  :  that  summer  only 
three  came  up,  and  five  more  the  following  summer. 
This  proved  the  opinion  to  be  wrong,  that  such  an 
occurrence  was  from  old  seed.  I  have  no  doubt  all  the 
remaining  seeds  would  have  come  up  at  difi'erent 
periods,   when   it  so  happens.     This   gave   me   much 


assistance  m  growing  the  plant,  being  aware  the  slug 
is  the  greatest  enemy  when  the  plant  just  comes  out  of 
the  ground,  and  only  m  its  first  two  leaves,  and  at  that 
time  easily  devoured  by  it  ;  but,  if  it  escape  to  the  next 
leaf,  it  is  then  safe  ;  this  induced  me,  with  perfect 
success,  to  save  several  crops,  by  carefully  watching 
the  plant  from  time  to  time  ;  and,  when  the  slug  did 
appear,  to  apply  \\  civt.  of  saltpetre  per  acre.  A  crop, 
by  this  means,  will  be  easily  secured  ;  for,  -n'hen  the 
plant  is  past  this  stage,  it  is  safe.  Hares,  rabbits, 
sheep,  &c.,  being  the  only  remaining  enemies  that  will 
destroy  it.  Though  I  advise  20  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre 
should  be  sown,  if  a  quarter  of  that  seed  come  to 
maturity,  it  will  produce  plauts  enough  for  a  full  crop, 
which  is  8  or  10  tons  per  acre.  Eight  tons  will  produce 
1200  or  1300  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  enough  to  keep 
two  horses  or  cows  26  weeks.  I  have  proved,  by  care- 
ful trial,  with  a"'cow  fed  upon  Lucerne  in  July,  and  in 
November  upon  Gorse,  that  the  cream  and  butter  when 
the  cow  was  fed  upon  Gorse  to  be  quite  equal,  or  rather 
exceed  in  quantity  and  quality  the  feeding  upon  Lucerne 
in  July,  and  far  exceeding  all  other  Grasses,  Clover,  or  ; 
Vetches,  &c.  C.  W.  F. 

Thin  Seeding. — Last  year  6  pecks  of  seed  Wheat 
drilled  had  a  trifling  advantage  over  one  bushel  of  seed, 
some  plants  having  been  destroyed  by  slug.  This  year  ' 
the  bushel  has  a  little  the  best  of  it,  say  one  gallon  per 
acre,  besides  the  two  pecks  of  seed  saved  (yield  36 
bushels  per  acre)  ;  still,  to  make  all  safe,  and  guard  : 
against  loss  from  casualties,  I  have  drilled  from  5  to  6 
pecks  per  acre,  which  appears  a  safe  average  quantity 
on  my  land.  I  do  not  think  we  can  lay  down  a  general 
rule  for  all  soils  or  climates.  The  higher  the  condition  ' 
of  the  soil,  and  the  earlier  we  sow,  the  less  seed  we 
should  put  in.  Several  years'  trial  has  convinced  me,  ' 
that  on  my  land  one  bushel  of  seed  Wheat  will  produce 
more  than  will  two  bushels,  by  the  rent  of  the  land. 
Generally  speaking  a  great  deal  too  much  seed  is  sown ; 
every  agriculturist  should  satisfy  his  own  mind  by 
altering  the  drill  wheel  on  a  few  lands.  The  comparison 
would  astonish  some  of  the  three-bushel  men.  Possibly 
experience  may  have  taught  the  Cotswold-hill  farmers, 
at  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  they  must 
get  a  thick  and  early  plant  to  protect  the  roots  from 
freezing,  which  would  destroy  the  plant.  The  same 
cause  may  also  operate  with  the  light  sand  land  farmers 
on  the  east  coast  of  Norfolk.  I  have  seen  whole  rows 
of  Wheat  destroyed  by  the  roots  getting  frozen  (espe- 
cially when  late  sown),  before  the  roots  have  got  deep 
into  the  soil.  The  solidification  of  light  soils  by  dibbling 
or  heavy  rolling  will  tend  to  prevent  such  casualties ; 
2  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre,  mixed  with  2  or  3  cwt.  of  guano, 
and  harrowed  in  with  the  seed,  tends  to  solidify  and 
bind  the  land,  and  excludes  atmospheric  influence.  I 
iiavc  occu  Mr.  Piper's,  and  other  Wheats,  from  1 J  peck 
of  seed,  and  a  more  abundant  crop  of  corn  or  straw 
could  not  be  produced.  His  system  of  not  ploughing 
and  dibbling  the  Wheat  naturally  excludes  frost,  slugs, 
and  insects,  and  diminishes  the  chance  of  loss  of  plants. 
I  know  a  large  practical  farmer  in  my  parish,  who  rolls 
his  heavy  land  after  ploughing  with  a  stone  roller 
weighing  two  tons,  and  drills  after  the  roll,  generally 
sowing  in  November.  His  quantity  of  seed  varies  from 
5  to  6  pecks,  and  be  grows  good  crops.  Most  of  his 
Wheats  are  after  one  year's  Clover  or  Beans.  Sowing 
guano  and  salt  with  the  Wheat  or  any  grain  is  a  won- 
derful protection  against  all  the  insect  tribe,  wireworm 
included.  They  cannot  stand  ammoniacal  salts.  After 
Rye-grass  I  have  a  capital  plant,  so  treated,  although 
it  looked  very  rough  and  unpromising,  and  every  one 
condemned  the  field  to  fail.  I  am  glad  to  see  my 
friends  Wilkins,  Davis,  and  others  practising  and  dis- 
cussing  the  matter.  It  is  quite  clear  there  is  nothing 
to  be  angry  about.  I  always  horse-hoe  my  Wheats  with 
Garrett's  horse-hoe.  J.  J.Mechi,  Tiptree-hall,  Nov.  26. 

ROTaL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Societ^-'s  House 
in  Hanover- square  on  Wednesday  last,  the  4th  of  De- 
cember: present,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
K  .G.,  President,  in  the  Chair  ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Mr.  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cavendish, 
M.P.,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mj. 
Grantham,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Kinder,  Professor 
Sewell,  Mr.  Shaw  of  London,  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  Mr,  C. 
Hampden  Turner,  and  Professor  Way. 

Andrew  Arcedeckne,  Esq.,  of  Grosvenor-square,  and 
Glevering  Hall,  Suffolk,  was  elected  aGovernor  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : 
Peto,  Samuel  Morton,  M.P.,  Somerleyton  Hall,  Suffolk 
Clifford,  Williaai,  Parliament-street,  London 
Watson,  Henry,  Londonthorpe,  Grantham 
Humphreys,  Henry,  Beaumanor  Park  Farm,  Longhborough 
Stewart,  Arthur,  Stufford-terrace,  Heavitree,  Exeter 
Gosford,  Vincent,  Cheriton,  Alresford,  Hants. 
Stuikey,  Walter  (Banker),  Grove  Cottage,  Yeovil,  Somerset, 
Mahon,  H.  Sandtord  Pakenham,  Sirokestown,  Roscommoaj 
Morgan,  Lewis,  Hafod,  Pont-y-Prydd,  Glamorgan 
Dalton,  Tnomaa,  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire 
Dashwood,  Maitland,  Scotsborout;h,  Tenby.  Pembrokeshire 
Davis,  Richard  Francis,  34,  Cunaaught-square,  London^ 
Lewis,  Wynaham  William,  TheHeatn,  Cardiff,  Glamorgansh, 
Parrington,  Thomas,  Marton,  Cleveland,  Durham 
Bennet,  R.  G  ,  Tresillian,  Kewlyn,  Truro,  Cornwall    "! 
Permewan,  Nicholas,  jun.,  Trevethow,  Lelant,  Hate,  Comw. 
Smith,  Parker,  Caythorpe,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire 
Randolph,  James,  ililverton,  Somersetshire 
Lloyd,  Fiancis  Edwarde-,  Kil^bebil,  Swansea,  Glamorgansh, 
Hymers,  Robert,  Marton,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham 
Heath,  R.,  Liverpool 
Clark,  Henry,  Berkeley- square,  Bristol 
Badbanj,  G.  D.,  Sparrow's  Nest,  Ipswich,  Suffolk 
Strode,  James  Graabourn,  Hollington,  Hastings,  Sussex 
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Ratter,  James,  Roxwell,  Chelmsford,  Essex 
Alexander,  Horace,  Surinam-terrace,  Stratford,  Essex 
Goring,  Rev.  Jollu,  Wistoa  Park,  Steyninj;,  Sussex 
Rowley,  Hon.  a7id  Rev.  Thomas,  Rhydorddivy.Faur,  Flintsh. 
Simpsca,  William,  Kirby-Grindalyth,  Sledmere,  Yorkshire 
Easton,  James,  Grove,  Southwark 
AytouQ,  Marriott,  Coates's-crescent,  Edinbargll 
Aveling,  Thomas,  March,  Cambridgeshire 
Barrow,  John  James,  West  Burton,  GainsTjorough,  Lineolnsh. 
Summers,  George,  Stoke- Wake,  Blandford,  Dorset 
Gadesden,  James,  Ewell  Castle,  Surrey 
Piercy,  Alfred,  Hurley,  Marlow,  Bucks. 
Price,  John  Robinson,  Westfield  Farm,  Montrath,  Ireland 
Sima,  Thomas,  Downiehills,  Peterhead,  Aberdeenshire 
Bolton,  Thomas,  Ballykisteen,  Tipperary,  Ireland 
Midglej,  W.  H..  Ercall  Park,  Wellington,  Salop 
James,  John,  Whitechapel-road  and  Leadeahall-st.,  London 
Kelsall,  Henry,  jun.,  Rochdale,  Lancashire 
Ewbank,  Charles  W.,  Port  Eliot,  St.  German's,  Cornwall 
The  names  of  10  candidates  for  election  at  tlie  next 
leeting  were  then  read. 

^Finances. —  Colonel  Ch.illoner,  Chairman  of  the 
finance  Committeej  presented  to  the  Council  the  monthly 
eport  of  the  accounts  of  the  Society  ;  from  which  it 
ppeared,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  previous  month,  the 
urrent  cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  was 
'69Z. 

Guano. — Viscount  Palmekston,  her  Majesty's  Prin- 
iipal  ^Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department, 
ransmitted  to  the  Council,  through  Lord  Stanley,  of 
Uderley,  important  documents  connected  with  the 
lupply  of  Guano  to  this  country,  founded  on  a  commu- 
lication  of  facts  resulting  from  inquiries  instituted  by 
Lord  Palmerston's  special  instructions  in  reference  to 
ihat  important  question.  At  the  request  of  the  Council, 
;he  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  the  President  of  the  Society, 
ind  as  feeling  anxious  under  any  circumstances  to 
jromote  measures  by  which  a  more  abundant  and  a 
jheaper  supply  of  valuable  manure  may  be  furnished  to 
iheTpractical  farmers  of  this  country,  kindly  undertook 
:o  confer  with  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  subject,  and  to 
report  to  the  Council  the  result  of  such  interview  with 
iiis  Lordship. 

Show  of  1851. — The  Council  gave  directions  for  the 
General  London  Committee  of  the  Society  to  be  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  Wednesday  next,  for  the  "consi- 
Jeration  and  despatch  of  business  connected  with  the 
Society's  arrangements  for  their  show  of  breeding  stock 
ia  Hyde-park  next  year. 

The^Couneil  then  appointed  the  standing  Committees 
for  the  year  1851,  and  adjourned  to  theu.'  weekly  Coua- 
Bil  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  December,  at  12  o'clock, 
it  [which,  as  usual,  all  members  of  the  Society  would 
bave  the  privilege  of  admission  for  the  readia»  and 
discussion  of  papers  connected  with  practical  points  in 
agriculture. 


The  average  expense  of  the  keep  of  this  lot  is  about  5s.  Sd.  per 
week,  each. 
1836.        Lot  3,  fed  on  Turnips  and  ground  corn. 

October  12.  Price  of  five  cattle,  at  IIJ £55    0     0 

24.  10  days' keep  ou  Turnips  and  straw,  at  8d.     1  13    4 
1837. 
January  1.  17  tons  White  Globe  Turnips,  at  8s.  id.      7    18 
April  7.     19  tono  8  cwt.  Ruta  Baga,  at  12s.  6rf.     ...     12    2    6 
1  ton  14  cwt.  OS  lbs.  Bean-meal,   or  G3 

bushels  of  Beans,  at  53. 
9  bushels  bruised  Oats,  at  3s.  6d. 


10  tons  14J  cwt.  Ruta  Baga  at  15c.  6d. 
1  ton  9  cwt.  100  lbs.  of  Bean  meal,  or  54 
bushels  of  Beans,  at  5s 


^113    8    1 
This  lot  had  latterly  the  rough  seeds  of  oatmeal,  as  a  mixture 
to  the  Bean-meal,  which  are  not  charged,  being  worth  the 
price  as  manure. 

Lot  No.  4,  fed  on  Distillery  Grains  and  Ground  Beans. 

October  12.  Price  of  five  cattle £55     0     0 

24.  10  days' keep  on  Turnips  and  s^raw,  at  8d.      1  13     4 


16  15 
1  11 

0 
6 

£93  14 
G  14 

13  10 

0 
1 

0 

the  farm,  where  10  only  could  have  been  kept,  had 
Turnips  alone  been  used  for  that  purpose  ;  and  to  any 
person  at  all  acc[uainted  with  agriculture,  it  must  be 
evident  that  one  cart-load  of  manure  made  by  cattle 
thus  fed,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  two  if  the  cattle  had- 
got  only  straw  and  water. 

LIVE  WEIGHT  OF  CATTLE  BEFORE  BEING  TRA- 
VELLED TO  GLASGOW. 


Nov.  7.      3  tons  5  cwt.    White   Globe    Turnip, 

Ss.id 

April  7,    72  quarters  draff,  at  4s.  6d-  

60  puncheons  dreg,  at  2s.  Gd. 
1  ton   14  cwt.   G2  lbs.   Bean-meal,    or  62 
bushels  ground  Beans,  weighing  62  lbs. 
per  bushel,  at  5s 


1  7 
16  4 
7  10 


Estimated  value  at  this  date,  8U.  10s. 
June  14.     S7,i  quarters  draff,  at  4s.  6d 

2S  puncheons  dreg,  at  2s.  dd 

19  cwt.  104  lbs.  Bean-meal,  or  35  bushels 
ground  Beans,  weighing  62  lbs.  per 
bushel,  at  os,         


8    8 
3  10 


Lotl. 

Lot  2. 

Lots. 

Lot  4. 

Fed  on  Turnips 

Half  Turnip 

Half  Turnip 
and  ground 

Draff,  dreg, 
and  ground 

corn. 

St. 

St. 

St. 

St. 

No.  1  wgd.  118 

No.  1  wgd.  115 

No.  1  wgd.    95 

No.  1  wgd.  109 

—  2     „     104 

—  2     „      118 

—  2      „     115 

—  2    „      109 

—  3     „      111 

—   3     „     105 

—  3     „      105 

—  3     „      129 

_  4     „      107 

—  4     „      12-2 

—  4     „      111 

—  4      „     110 

—  5     „       96 

—  5     „        92 

—  5     „       91 

—  5     „       88 

636 

552 

6171                       54,, 

FLESHER'S  STATE  OF  THE  WEISHT  OF  BEEF, 

TALLOW,  AND  HIDES. 

The  Carcases  in  imperial  stones  ;  Tallow  and  Hides  in  lbs. 


Log  1. 


No.. 

1  . 

2  . 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 


Highland  and  AGRicuLTnEAL,A''o!;.  20,  (Mr.  Moore's 
remarks  continued  from  page  766). — The  following  io 
the  report  of  the  experiments  made  ia  1836. 

A  comtnittee  was  appointed  hy  the  East-Lothian 
Agricultural  Society  to  superintend  the  experiment. 
The  cattle  taken  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment 
were  20  polled  Aberdeenshire  oxen,  three-yearolds, 
which  were  purchased  at  Falkirk  October  Tryst,  and 
were  equally  divided  into  four  lots,  five  iu  each,  on  the 
24th  of  that  month,  and  immediately  placed  into  sepa- 
rate courts,  each  of  which  had  ample  space  and  shelter 
from  the  weather  by  covered  sheds.  Each  lot  of  cattle 
had  a  mixture  of  food  allowed  them  along  with  Turnips, 
with  the  exception  of  lot  No.  1,  which  was  fed  altogether 
upon  Turnips  and  straw,  and  may  on  that  account  be 
designated  the  trial  lot.  No.  2  had  half  the  quantity 
or  weight  of  Turnips  which  was  allowed  to  No.  1,  with 
30  lbs.  oilcake,  as  a  substitute  for  the  less  quantity  of 
the  Turnips.  Lot  No.  3  had  the  same  weight  of  Tur- 
nips, which  was  given  to  No.  2,  and  had  ground  corn 
iu  place  of  the  oilcake.  The  4th  lot  got  offal  from 
a  grain  distillery,  and  a  portion  of  bran-meal,  which 
was  mixed  into  their  draff  every  morning.  By  foUow- 
.ing  this  arrangement  we  have  ascertained  the  quantity 
of  Turnips  saved  ;  the  value  of  the  Turnips  in  feeding 
by  themselves,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  other  sub- 
stances ;  and  their  value  as  an  auxiliary  feeding  when 
used  with  those  richer  substances,  which,  without  some 
coarser  food,  will  neither  be  an  economical  nor  a  bene- 
ficial food  for  cattle.  All  the  lots  had  fresh  straw  given 
to  them  daily,  but  which  was  not  weighed  ;  and  below 
is  a  statement  of  the  food  consumed,  and  the  expense 
incurred  in  the  fattening  of  each  lot : 

1836.  Lot  No.  1,  fed  on  Turnips. 

October  12.  To  price  of  steers,  at  llj £55 

24.  10  days  keep  of  do.,  on   Turnips  and 

straw,  at  8d.  

1837. 

January  1.  34  tons  White  Globe  Turnips,  at  8s.  id. 

per  ton,   since  24th  October,  being  at 

the  rate  of  3  cwt.  to  each,  per  day     ... 

38  tons  Is  cwt.  Ruta  Baga,  at  12s.  Gd.^ 

since  1st  January,  being  8  cwt.  per  day 

21  tons  8  cwt.  Ruta  ijaga,  at  12s.  6rf.  since 

7th  Aprkl      


0 
1  13 


AprU  7. 
June  7. 


14 
24 
13 


£108    9  10 

The  average  expense  of  the  keep  of  this  lot  is  about  6s.  id.  per 
week,  each  beast. 
1836.  Lot  2,  fed  on  Turnips  and  Oilcake. 

October  12.  Price  of  five  steers,  at  Hi.  £55    0    0 

24.  10  days'  keep  on  Turnips  and  straw, 

at  8d.  1  13    4 

1837. 
January  1.  17  tons  White  Globe  Turnips,  at  8s.  id.      7    18 
April  7.    19  tons  8  cwt.  Ruta  Baga,  at  12s.  6d.    ...    12    2    6 
1  ton  18  cwt.  foreign  Linseed  cake,  at 
n.  15s.  per  ton,  from  16th  Nov.  till  this 

date 14  u    6 

June  7.    10  tons  14J  cwt.  Bnta  Baga,  at  12s.  6d....      6  14    1 
16  cwt.  88  lbs.  Linseed  cake,  at  81.        ...      6  10    8 


£103  16    9 


£118    3    2 
The  average  expense  of  the  keep  of  this  lot  is  about  75.  2d. 
per  week  each  beast. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  experiments,  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  cattle  had  each  their  places,  as  well 
as  kinds  of  food,  allotted  to  them  ;   and  those  of  the 
trial  lot,  No.  I,  whose  feeding  was  destined  to  be  Tur- 
nips only,  from  being  the  kind  of  food  which  they  were 
formerly  accustomed  to,  made  a  more  immediate  im- 
provement than  the  cattle  of  the  other  lots,  so  much  so, 
mdeed,  that  several  of  my  friends  who  saw  them  during 
this  period  could  not  believe  that  a  proper  division  of 
the  cattle  had  been  made,  as  this  lot  was  then,  about 
the  end  of  November,  5i.  better  than   any  of  the  other 
lots.     By  tlie  above  statement,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  feeding  the  lot  upon  half  Turnips  and  oilcakes,  was 
the  least  expensive  mode  which  was  adopted  in  making 
the   experiments  ;     and    that    these    cattle   made    the 
greatest  improvement  (although,  after  10  or  12   days' 
trial  with  oilcakes,  they  were  so  obstinate  in  refusing 
them,  that  it  was  necassary  to    take  away  their  allow- 
ance of  Turnips  for  some  days,  and   give  them  water  in 
their  stead,  before  they  were  induced  to  begin.)     This 
was  sufficiently  proved   by  the  marked   difference   in 
value  put  upon  tliom  by  t\\a  judgps  appolutcd  to  rcport 
upon  the  comparative  value  of  each  lo',  at  me  Society's 
show  in  April.     This  continued  in  rather  an  increased 
degree  during  the  remaining  time  they  were  here,  par- 
ticularly as  contrasted  with  the  trial  lot,  which   was 
altogether  fed  upon  Turnips,  having  been  estimated   by 
good  judges,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  to  be  worth 
40s.  more  each  beast  than  those  of  the  other  lot.     The 
improvement  of  tho  cattle  in  lot  No.  3  was  much  re- 
tarded by  one  of  their  number  being  naturally  of  such 
an  unsettled  restless  disposition,  that  he  had  neither 
time  to  eat  himself,  nor  would  he  allow  the  others  to  do 
so,  and,  although  the  yard  which  they  occupied  was  of 
sufficient  size  for  a  greater  number,  it  was  not  until  the 
turbulent  ox  was  taken  away  and  fed  by  himself,  that 
the  cattle  made  the  improvement  which  they  ought  to 
have  done  ;  after  that,  however,  a  very  perceptible  im- 
provement took  place,  and,  by  adding  a  little  to  then; 
daily   allowance   of   ground   Beans,  their   value  when 
killed,  as  it  appears  by  the  flesher's  return,  was  very 
different  from  what  it  had  been  when  valued  compara- 
tively with  the  other  lots  at  the  April  show.     This  un- 
toward circumstance  caused  a  greater  expense  in  the 
keeping  of  this  lot  thin  would  have   been   otherwise 
necessary.     In  the  charge  against  No.  4  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  keeping  upon  distillery  offal  is  more  expen- 
sive than  the  keeping  of  lots  Nos.  2  and   3  upon  half 
Turnips,  these,  howevei-,  were  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
and  the  prices  were  fixed  by  the  committee,  and  high 
as  they  are,   I  could  not  have  purchased  Turnips   to 
carry  here,  unless  by  giving  4s.  or  5s.  advance  upon  the 
ton  weight ;  therefore  a  part  of  the  charge  against  the 
distillery  offal  will  require  to  be  set  down  for  manure, 
and  the  same  ought  also  to  be  deducted  from  the  Beans, 
which  are  charged  at  rather  a  full  price.     Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  evident  by  these  experiments  that  feeding 
with  Turnips,  as  an  auxiliary,  has  been  the  most  advan- 
tageous mode  of  using  Turnips,  as  by  the  state  it  is 
apparent   that  if  the  cattle  of  No.   1  had   only  been 
allowed  half  the  quantity  of  Turnips  which  they  con- 
sumed, and  had  got  oilcakes   in  lieu  of  the  other  half, 
as  was  given  to  lot  No.  2,  the  expense  of  their  keeping 
would  have  been  lessened  il.  13s.,  and  from  superior 
quality   their  value   would   have  been  increased   lOZ., 
making  together  14/.  13s. ;  thus,  by  bestowing  the  rest 
of  the  Turnips,  with  the  addition  of  oilcakes,  upon  other 
five  cattle,  the  realisation  upon  the  Turnips  eaten  by  lot 
No.l  wouldhavebeen29/.6s.additionaltowhatithasbeen. 
These  experiments  were  carried  on  for  two  mouths  after 
the  valuation  was  made  at  the  show  in  April ;  as  from 
an  over  supply  in  the  market,  caused  by  a  scarcity  of 
Turnips,  these  cattle  would  not  then  have  paid  for  their 
keep  ;  but  by  continuing  till  June,  I  have  been  amply 
remunerated  for   all  my  outlay  and  trouble,  without 
taking  into  account  the  great  advantage  of  the  addi- 


Beef. 


St.  lb. 
G2  1 

57  2 

58  12 
54  4 
50  12 


283  3 


lb. 
112 
104 
101 

9S 
99 


lb. 
96 
S3 
75 
68 
69 


Lots. 


No... 
1  . 
2 

3  '. 

4  . 

5  . 


Beef. 


St.  lb. 
51  9 
63  0 
57  6 
59  12 
48  9 


230  7 


lb. 
119 
84 

lis 

115 
84 


lb- 
79 
85 
76 
76 
62 


Lot  2. 


No.. 

1  . 

2  . 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 


Beef. 


St.  lb. 
61  11 
61  8 

65  12 

66  9 
49  12 


295  10 


Tallow. 


bs. 
103 
119 
115 
146 
97 


9T 
77 
84 
68 


No... 

1  . 

2  . 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 


Beef. 


St.  lb. 
57  6 

54  6 
66  1 

55  6 
46  9 


280  0 


lb. 
119 

90 
112 

82 
112 


513 


lb. 
72 
80 
77 
60 
78 


From  the  cattle  having  travelled  to  Glasgow,  their 
weight  has  not  turned  out  in  the  manner  it  would  have 
done  had  they  been  slaughtered  nearer  home,  besides, 
from  a  very  great  dulness  taking  place  in  the  butcher 
market  there,  Mr.  William  Thomson,  who  purchased 
the  cattle,  found  a  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  tho 
beef  so  quickly  as  the  time  of  lifting  required,  therefore 
lot  No.  1,  which  was  first  slaughtered,  had  an  advan- 
tage by  not  being  allowed  to  fall  off  from  being  kept 
after  being  driven  such  a  distance.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
refer  to  the  great  change  which  has  lately  taken  place  in 

the  dcpartmcat  of  fattonlng  etook.       About  50  VearS  agO, 

the  cattle  were  kept  in  yards,  and  had  simply  straw 
and  water  given  them.  Now,  from  furrow  draining 
and  portable  manures.  Turnips  are  almost  everywhere 
grown  ;  and,  besides,  in  every  district,  other  substances 
are  given  auxiliary  to  them.  During  the  past  20  years, 
perhaps  the  amount  of  stock  fed  iu  East- Lothian  has 
been  quadrupled,  and  this  not  arising  from  the  increase 
of  population  only  or  principally,  but  from  a  change  in 
the  habits  of  the  people  as  regards  the  consumption  of 
animal  food.  In  this  there  is  no  doubt  there  may  be 
still  very  great  extension,  as,  within  our  knowledge,  few 
of  the  hinds  in  East-Lothian  taste  animal  food,  except, 
perhaps,  a  little  pork,  and  that  from  pigs  fed  by  them- 
selves. It  is  to  meet  the  increasing  consumption  that 
the  efforts  of  farmers  should  be  directed,  and  everything 
ought  to  be  attempted  to  supply  such  food  at  the  lowest 
rate,  whether  by  increasing  the  amount  or  improving 
the  quality  of  Turnips,  or  by  judicious  combination  of 
other  substances.  It  is  true  that,  within  the  past  fewyears, 
the  profits  realised  by  farmers  in  feeding  have  not 
been  so  great  as  formerly,  or  as  we  had  calculated  on. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  on  this  depart- 
ment of  farm  management  much  of  the  success  of 
modern  farming  must  necessarily  depend.  Hence  the 
importance  of  our  mutual  communication  of  such  facts 
as  may  tend  to  improve  our  present  system  of  feeding 
stock. 

Mr.  Kennedf,  Myremill,  said  :  The  subject  before 
the  meeting  for  consideration  is,  "  The  substances 
which  can  be  most  profitably  employed  as  auxiliary  to 
Turnips  in  fattening  cattle  and  sheep."  I  shall  merely 
detain  the  Society  by  stating  the  system  I  have  found 
most  profitable,  and  which  I  have  pursued  for  some 
years.  I  consider  when  cattle  are  put  up  to  fatten  on 
Turnips  or  any  other  green  food,  the  first  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  place  them  in  stalls  or  boxes,  where 
they  will  hive  sufficient  warmth,  with  good  ventilation, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  fresh  air,  as  their  facility 
to  fatten  will  depend  very  much  on  the  temperature  at 
which  they  are  kept,  irrespective  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  food ;  if  in  a  cold  byre  or  box,  a  great 
amount  of  the  food  they  consume  will  be  wasted  in 
keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  great  loss  being  suf- 
fered annually  by  the  tenantry  of  this  country,  for  want 
of  proper  accommodation  for  their  cattle.  In  all  situa- 
tions, their  improvement  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
giving  them  artificial  food,  the  different  kmds  and 
quantities  of  which  will  depend  very  much  on  the  rela- 
tive price  of  the  various  articles  in  use,  in  comparison 
with  their  feeding  properties.  I  have  always  found  my 
cattle  thrive  better  on  a  small  quantity  of  Turnips  than 
on  a  large,  provided  I  give  them  bulk  of  other  food  ;   a 


luw.  ovv-ou...,  .«>,     »™.  ..-. bullock  of  7  cwt.  would  require  to  get  from  60  to  70  lbs 

Smaf  auTenrichedmrnure  of"  2'o"cattie''fattening  upon   of  cut  Swedish  Turnipsper  day,  a  larger  quantity,  in  my 
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opioioD,  being  only  lost  as  bulk,  and  is  not  assimilated 
by  the   animal,   bulk   being  necessary   to   enable   the 
digestive  process  of  herbivorous  animals  to  proceed,  as 
without  it  they  cannot  ruminate,   and  rumination  is 
necessary  to  ensure  their  thriving  and  keeping  in  health. 
Entertaining  this  opinion,  I  have  given  my  feeding  stock 
at  the  homestead  where  I  live,  and  where  I  have  conve- 
niences for  the  purpose,  a  cooked  feed  as  auxiliary  to 
Turnips,  and  which  I  have  found  a  very  great  economy 
of.  them,,  ami  which- has  enabled  me  to  convert  a  large 
quantity  of  the  hay  and  straw  of  the  farm  into  much 
more  valuable    manure,   independent  of  its   nutritive 
qualities,  besides  keeping  an  increased  quantity  of  stock. 
The  feed  is  composed  generally  of  1  lb.  of  Linseed,  or 
2  lbs.  of  oilcake-meal  converted  into  mucilage,  by  boil- 
ing it  in  a  given  quantity  of  water  in  large  coppers, 
which  is  then  poured  over  a  mixture  of  2  lbs.  Bean- 
mea),  2  lbs.  bruised  Barley  or  Oats,  with  from  10  lbs. 
to.  12  lbs.  of  hay,  and  1  stone  of  chaff,  to  which  some 
Bait  is  added,  which  I  consider  promotes  digestion,  and 
is  conducive  to  health,  which  being  all  mixed  together, 
on  the  floor  of  the  steaming-house,  and  allowed  to  lie 
for  two  or  three  hours,  when  the  dry  chaff  and  meal 
absorb  all  the  mucilage  of  the  Linseed  jelly,  and  the 
whole  is  converted  into  a  fine  mass,  and  of  which  from 
16  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  is  given  to  each  animal  per  day,  which 
they   eat  greedily,  and  which  they  can  ruminate.     I 
think  I  have  always  been  paid  in  giving  food  prepared 
so  as  to  be  easily  digested,  besides  preventing  a  loss  in 
the  food  in  passing  through  the  animal  unassimilated. 
Linseed  or  oilcake-meal  as  a  source  of  the  fat;   and 
Bean  or  Pea-meal,  Barley  or  Oats,  as  the  flesh-forming 
food  ;  with  cut  and  washed  Swedish  Turnips,  straw,  or 
hay  chaff,  to  give  bulk,  to  enable  the  stomach  to  per- 
form  its  functions.     I   have  given  oilcake   for   many 
years  to  cattle,  on  farms  where  I  had  no  means  of  pre- 
paring food,  from  3  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  per  day,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  animal ;  until  the  "last  two  years  I  had 
.given  half  Rape-cake  (having  seen  it  recommended  by 
Mr.  Pusey),  and  in  looking  at  the  analysis,.by  Prof.  Way, 
of  oilcake  and  Rape-cake,  I  found  the  feeding  propor- 
tions-of  the  one  aiout  equal  to  the  other,  which  induced 
me  to  give  it  a  trial.     My  cattle  very  soon  eat  it  half, 
and-half,  that  is,  half  oilcake  and  half  Rape-cake,  and 
I  am  satisfied  they  improved  equally  well,  with  consider, 
ably  diminished  cost  of  food.     My  experience  in  giving 
artificial  food  to  cattle,  is  to  begin  early  in  the  season, 
and  rather  give  a  small  quantity  the  whole  time  the 
cattle  are  feeding  than  to  give  a  large  quantity  during 
the  last  two  or  three   months,   to  finish  them,   as   is 
often  done,  because  in  giving  a  larger  quantity  of  from 
6  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  of  any  kind  of  auxiliary  food  to  an 
animiil  at  once,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  lost  by  not  being 
assimilated.     In  proof  of  this  opinion  it  is  generally 
found  that  cattle,  long  fed  on  a  moderate  allowance  of 

artificial  food,  kill  better  than  when  given  a  largo  <iuaii- 

tity  in  a  short  time.  I  only  feed  my  cattle  three  times 
per  day  ;  in  feeding  oftener  they  are  much  disturbed, 
and  do  not  thrive  so  well,  being  kept  more  on  their 
feet ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  is  well 
known  that  cows  kept  in  dairies,  when  they  never  get 
out  of  the  house,  give  more  milk  always  in  the  morning 
than  the  evening,  in  consequence  of  being  less  disturbed 
during  the  nighL  In  giving  sheep  auxiliary  food  with 
Turnips,  a  mixture  of  oilcake.  Rape-cake,  and  corn,  will 
be  found  to  improve  the  land  and  diminish  the  quantity 
of  Turnips  consumed  very  considerably.  A  small  lot  I 
experimented,  on  some  years  ago,  with  stored  Turnips 
put  down  to  them  on  a^  field,  where  they  were  consuming 
12  cart-loads  per  day,  when  I  commenced  to  give  them 
-J  lb.  of  oilcake  anicorn  each  per  day,  which  diminished 
the  quantity  of  Turnips  consumed  by  a  half— six  carts 
being  quite  suflicient  for  them-  I  am  not  disappointed 
at  any  time,  although  not  fully  paid  for  auxihary  food 
given  feeding  stock,  having  often,  in  these  times  of  low 
prices,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  greatly  increased  value 
and  amount  of  the  manure  made  thereby.  Before  sit- 
ting down  allow  me  to  observe  how  much  I  think  the 
farming  interest  is  indebted  to  the  researches  of  the 
chemist,  m,  pointing  out  to  them  the  amount  of  feeding 
properties  contained  in  the  difi'erent  articles  employed, 
a  strict  adherence  to  which  I  have  always  found  to  give 
corresponding  results. 

{ To  he  Qontinuediy 
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agricultural  implejoent  galleries  have  also  been  greatly 
enlarged,  in  order  to  afford  room  for  the  many  new  and 
improved  machines  lately  introduced  to  facilitate  the 
science  of  husbandry.  The  committee  of  the  club  will 
meet  on  Ivlonday  next  to  award  the  prizes.  The  exhi- 
bition will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday 

morning,   and  finally  close  on  the  following  Friday 

Daily  Paper. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

BooEs  :  A  Subscriber.   Do  you  mean  books  relating  to  agricul- 
tural labour,  or  any  books  suitable  for  a  lending  library  in 
the  country  ?  In  the  latter  case,  all  Enight's  Shilling  Volumes, 
Effiogham  'Wilson's  little  books  on  Emigration,  Miss  Mar- 
tiueau's  Tales  illustrative   of  Political  Economy,  a  number 
of  books  published  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  &c., 
are  suitable.   A  book  just  published,  '/  J.  Sillet  on  Fork  Hus- 
bandry/' is  a  capital  book  to  put  into  "the  bauds  of  labourers. 
It  is  the  history  of  personal  and  successful  labour  as  a  small 
farmer. 
Cochin  China  Fowls  :  Elizaheth.   Mr.  Baker  is  right  in  stating 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  fifth  toe  in  these  birds  is 
quite  immaterial. 
Grass:  Este.  We  woiild  excavate  the  patches  of  loam  and 
spread  the  produce.     Guano  on  the  poor  part,  and  salt  and 
lime  on  the  rich,  will  correct  both  ;  3  cwt.  of  the  former  per 
acre,  sown  in  February  ;  100  bushels  of  the  latter  per  acre, 
slaked  with  brine,  spread  now  or  in  early  spring. 
Harlech  :  RB.  We  know  the  district  well ;  and  when  the  spot 
(probably  the  same  as  you  name),  was  last  seen,  it  occurred 
to  us,  that  the  best  agricultural  implement  that  could  be 
/applied  was  Fire.    We  w  .uld  plough  and  burn,  and  plough 
and  burn  mercUessly,  and  if  possible  get  some  clay  to  dress 
the  land  with,  and  then  plough  before  winter,  and  get  Rape 
or  Grass  seed  to  grow  on  it. 
Newly  Bboken  Land  subject  to  Woehs  :   Youvg  Farmer.   We 
suppose  the  best  mode  of  treating  it  is  to  keep  it  stirred  at 
intervals  during  winter.    A  heavy  dressing  of  lime  might 
do  good — Sow  Mustard  and  eat  off  with  sheep.     The  tramp- 
ling of  the  land  is  a  method  of  destroying  them. 
Pigeons:  P  T  O.    For  these  you  are,   at  present,   referred  to 
"  The  Dovecote  and  the  ATiary,"  announced  by  ATr.  Murray. 
PusLPS :  Agricole^    Judging  from   the   exhibition  yards   of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society,  we  should  suppose  Head's,  of 
the  Circus,  Regent-street,  to  be  the  likeliest  place, 
RuPTCEED  Stomach:  J  P  A.  The  case  in  its  early  stage  was 
probably  distension  of  the  stomach,    either  with  gas  or  food, 
caused  and  attended  with  an  interruption  of  the  functions  of 
this  viscus.     If  flatulency  was  the  cause  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  it  might  have  been  relieved  ;  chloride  of  lime,  sul- 
phuric ether,  water  of  ammonia,  with  tincture  of  opium,  are 
suitable  remedies.     If  food  was  the  cause  of  distension,  oily 
purgatives,  with  opium,  as  before,  would  be  appropriate.    Of 
course,   after   the   rupture   took  place,    no   treatment  could 
avail.   We  do  not  consider  the  *'  Bots  "  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  disorder  ;  their  presence  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
It  was  the  violent  action  of  the  stomach  in  seeking  to  get 
relieved  which  caused  the  rupture.  W.  C.  S. 


SMITHF lELD,  Monday,  Dec.  2.  " 

We  have  a  very  large  supply  of  Beasts,  and  although  there  is 
a  more  cheerful  trade,  yet,  owing  to  the  number  being  exces- 
sive many  remain  unsold.  However,  the  choice  qualities  are 
nearly  all  disposed  of,  and  we  are  still  enabled  to  quote  Ss.  lOd 
for  them  ;  but  some  mferior  descripiiona  are  sold  at  late  rates 
i  he  number  of  Sheep  is  smaU,  and  late  prices  are  fully  sup- 
ported, indeed,  m  a  fgw  instances  rather  more  money  ia  obi 
^'""^  -^  Trade  IS  brisk  for  Calves,  owin^  to  a  shorter  supply. 
^^'?-?°i^°'^^^l.*^^'"™^^y  wehaveII78  Beasts,  2830  Sheep, 
«T,di.-,9  n;,lrp..  frnm  Scotland,  400  Beasts ;  from  Norfolk 
and  3100   from    the  northern  and  mid- 

Perst.  of  Slbs.— s    dad 
Best  Long-wools  ,3    6  to  3    8 

Ditto  Shorn        _ 

Ewea^2dqualii  2*"8  — s'"* 

Ditto  Shorn       — 

Lambs         "   „    '" 

Calves 3  "o  _  ^"2 

Pi?»       ..      3    0  —  4    0 


and    Suffolk,   100  ; 

land  counties. 
Per  St.  of  3  lbs.— a 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  d:c.        ...  3 

Best  Short-horns  3 

2d  quahty  Beasts  2 

Best   Downs   and 
Half-breds      ...  i 

Ditto  Shorn 


6  to  3  10 
4  —  3  S 
4  — 2  10 

0  —  4    2 


Beasts,  505S ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  24,190  ;  Calves,  180  ;  Pigs,  410" 
Feidat,  Dec.  fi. 
We  have  a  large  supply  of  Beasts  and  a  very  small  demand  • 
coneequently,  prices  are  lower;  a  great  many  remain  unsoldl 
The  number  of  Sheep  is  considerable  for  the  time  of  year - 
trade  is  very  slow,  at  a  reduction  of  fully  2d.  per  S  Iba.    Calves 
are  more  plentiful  ;  prices  are  lowei-,  and  several  foreign  ones 
remam  unsold.    From    Holland  and  Germany  there  are  37T 
Beasts,  520  Sheep,  214  Calves,   and  20  Pigs  •    80  Beasts  from 
Scotland,  and  90  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c,       ...  3    6  to  3    8 
Best  Short-horns  3    2  —  3    C 
2d  quality  Beasts  2    4  —  2    8 
Best   Downs   and 
Half-breds       ...  3  10— 4    0 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Beasts,  1109  ;.  Sheep  and  Lamb^,  4500 


Best  Long-wools .  3 

4to3 

R 

Dino  Shorn 

Ewes  <fc  2d  quality  2 

8  —  3 

0 

Ditto  Sliorn 

Lambs 

Calves 2 

8—3 

R 

Mss      2 

8  —  3 

S 

,  4500;  Cslves,-352; 

Pigs,  425, 

iiflar&tts* 

COVENT  G-ARDEN,  Dec.  7. 
Vesetables  are  still  abundantly  supplied.  Hothouse  Grapes 
and  Pine-apples  are  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Oranges  and 
Lemons  are  plentiful.  Pears  are  still  received  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Filberts  are  dearer.  Carrots  and  Turnips  ar^  g^aa.  in 
quality,  and  so  are  Pf^tatcnso.  xne  larcer  are  rather  dearer. 
Lettuces  and  other  Balading  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Mushrooms  are  scarce.  Cut  flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelar- 
goniums, Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Mignonette,  Tulips,  Dahlias, 
Bignonia  Tenusta,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Soses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  4a  to  6s 


GrapeSjhothouse,  p.  lb., 3s  to  6s 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  3d  to  Is 
Pears,  per  doz..  Is  to  3s 

—  per  half  sieve,  6s  to  15s 
Appl63,deasert,p.bfih,3s6d  to  8s 

—  kitchen,  do,,  3s  6d  to  68 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  2a 

—  per  100,  6a  to  IDs 
Lemons,  per  doz.,  Is  to  2s 

VIEGETABLES, 


Pommegranates,  each,3dto:6d 
Almonds,  per  peck,- 6a 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  28  to  3s 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  la  to  23 

—  p.  bush.,  l?s  to  24a 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  p.  bush.,  20a 

to  223 
—  Brazil,  p.  bah.,  12s  to  143 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  60s  to  65s 


Red.  . 
Red  . 


Red 


MARS  LANE. 
MONBAT,  Dec.  2.  —  The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
mornmg  a  market  was  small,  and  disposed  of  on  terms  barely 
equal  to  those  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Foreign  was  in  more 
general  demand,  but  holders  being  very  firm  the  extent  of  sales 
was  limited.— Fine  malting  and  good  distiller's  Barley  support 
our  quotations,,  but  secondarv  descriptions  are  difficult  of  dis- 
posal, even  at  rather  lower  prices.— Beans  remain  as  last 
quoted.— White  Peas  must  be  written  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper,  in 

other  qualities  there  is  no  alteration The  demand  for  Oatsia 

less  active  than  last  week,  and  the  terms  in  favour  of  the 
buyers. 

pEtt  Ijiperiai  Quarteb.. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  &,  Suffolk  ...White 

—  ~-      fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera  

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  k  York. ..White 

—  Foreign 

Barley,grind.  &  distil.,  22s  to  24s,..Chev. 

—  Foreign., ..Grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  

—  Scotch  andLincolnsbire  ...Potato 

—  Irish  Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew 

Rye 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan 25s-to  27s Tick  26— 2S 

—  Pigeon   -27s  — 328. ..Wind, 

—  Foreign Small 

Poa-e,  whitfl.F.c»5ftjcajidzlvent_     -Boilers 

—  Maple 30s  to  32b Greji27- 

Maize White]     _ 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sactt'sG 10 

—  Suffolk dittoSO— 36 

—  Foreign  per  barrel.  13— 24 


44—47 
4-3—48 
16— Si 

36—50 
23-32 
19-24 

20—22 
17—21 
18—22 
25- 


33—41 

37—30 
-S9 


Malting 
Malting 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreigti 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk... 

Foreign 

rellow... 

fforfblfc 


3S— 45- 
-43 


24—28 
20—25 

17—21 
16—18 
15-19 


26—28 
28—34 
■il— 23 
30—32 
25—33 
TB 
D— .36 


Per  sackl29 3i 


&S.Kl\ia.S   IN   THE   POKT   OF   LONDOK  lAST    WeEK. 


FlOur,17022sks 
—      2072brls 

English  

Irish 

Foreign  

Feldat,  Dec. 


Wheat, 
Qrs. 
3367 

12236 
6.- 


Barley, 
Qrs. 
8703 

7939 


Malt. 
Qrs. 
5442 


Oata.  i  Beans 
Qrs.  Qra, 
504  9B6 
167.0  — 

15983   I        90 


Peas-- 
Qrs. 
413 


Miscellaneous. 

Smiihfield  Club  Cattle  Show—This  popular  exhi- 
bition will  offer  increased  attraction  for  visitors  this 
year.  The  entries  of  stock  very  far  exceed  any  pre- 
viously  made  in- former  years,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  committee  of  the  SmithHeld  Club  have  required  the 
proprietor  of  the  Bazaar  to  provide  the  necessary  ac- 
commodation for  nearly  £0  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  oxen,  and  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  space 
occupisd  by  sheep  and  pigs.  The  extent  of  the  Bazaar 
premises  has  enabled  this  to,  be  done  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  convenient  arrangemant  of  the  animals, 
whUe  the  extension  will  give  greater  facilities  to  the 
increased  number  of  visitors  who  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  view  the  exhibition.  The  hst  of  exhibitors  in 
the  cattle  classes  is  again  headed  by  his  Royal  Highness 
i^rujca  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,,  the  Earl  Spencer, 
the  Barl  of  Leicester,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and 
several  other  noblemen  entermg  the  lists  as  competi- 
tors. lUe  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb 
will  contribute  several  pens  of  sheep,  and  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs  aud  the  Earl  of  Radnor  wUl  again  contend  for 
pr.'u-ity,  of  excellence  m  the  porcine  tcibe.  In  addition 
to  the  mcreaaed  space  to  be  occupied  by  aaimala,  the 


Brussels  Sprouts,  per  hf.  sieve, 

Is  ed  to  2s 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Greens,  p.  doz.  bunches.  Is  6d 

to  2s  6d 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz..  Is  to  4s 
Broccoli,  p.doz.bundl.fJ  8  to  10s 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60a  to  lOOs 

—  par  cwt.,  3s  to  5a 

—  per  bush..  Is  6d  to  2s  ed 
Turnips,  p.  12  bundles,  la  to  2b 
Cucumbers,  each,  6d  to  la 
Radishes,  per  doz.,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Leeka,  per  bunch.  Id  to  2d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  2s  to  5s 
Spinach, p. half  sieve,6dto  la 
Oniona,  p.  bunch,.  4d  to  6d 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
CJarlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  p.  half 

sieve.  Is  6d  to  2s 
Lettuce,.Gabbage,.p.  score,  la 
—    Cos,  p.  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Small  Salads,  p.  pnnn,2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl..  Is  tola 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Mu6hrooms,p.pot.,ls3dto  ls6d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun..  Is  to  2s. 

—    Boots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  la 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercresa,p.l2banchi,  6dta9dj 


^      -       ^  The   arrivals  of  all  grain  since  Monday 

have  been  moderate,  and  thatdav's  prices  for  Wheat  are  sup 
ported.— Barley  is  also  fully  as  dear.— We  observe  no  alteration 
in  the  value  of  Beans  or  Peas,  but  the  latter  are  much  ne- 
glected.—Oats  are  in  good  demand,  and  the  turn  dearer  — 
There  has  been  a  slow  trade  for  French  Flour  during  the  week 
and  less  money  in  some  instances  accepted,  as  also  for  some' 
country  marks. 

-ASEIVALS  THIS  WEEK. 


English 
Irish  .., 
Foreign 

rapEHT-it 
AVEBAGES* 

Oct.    26 

Nov.     2 


Wheat. 
Qra. 

2220 


Barley, 
Qrs. 

2090 

1220 


Oats. 

Qra. 
340 
800 

5340 


Flour. 

1030  aacke 

—  brlfl. 


16.. 
28.. 
30.. 


—  Spanish,  p.  doz..  Is  6d  to  48 

HOPS — Feidat,  Dec.  6. 
Messrs.  Fattenben  and  Smith  report  that  there  is  a  steady 
trade  doing  in  coloury  Hops  ;  low  ones  hang  on  hand. 

HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Tmaaea. 
Smjthfeeld,  Dec.  5, 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    723  to  80s  ;  Clover 


Inferior  ditto 60        68    I  Second  cut 

Rowen    55       65      Straw 

New  Hay       —       —    j 

Cdmbeeland  ilARSET,  Dec.  5. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  75s  ,  Inferior  , 


50 


65- 


New  Clover 
Straw,     ... 


...    70stoS0a 
,..    63        72 
..    20        24 
J..CO0PB&. 

..    63ato  72s 


78        84 
Whtteoeapei,,  Dec.  5.; 


24 


28 


JOSBDA  BaXEB, 


668  to  72s 
55        60 


Inferior  ditto... 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  01*  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 

o  n       n    i*;"-^  MAREET.-PaiDAT,  Deo.  G. 

HoUywell,  lus  6d. ;  Eden  Main,  15s.  6d.;  WaUsend  HaswalL 
lis.  ;  WaUsend  Hetton,  16s.  9d. ;  WaUsend  Tees,  16s.  6dl- 
Shipa  at  market,  30.  ,      -.    ^ 


75 


80 


New  Clover  .. 
Inferior  ditto.. 
Straw      


20,- 


-Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


Wheat. 

BAaLET. 

OATS. 

Ste. 

BEANS. 

P£AS. 

39s  M 

24»  Qd 

16s  S!ii25s:l-i 

28tl0<i 

'60s  6(i 

40    2 

24    1 

17    3 

23    6 

29    1 

29    2 

40    5 

'24    4 

17    0 

26    7 

29    0 

i9  11 

39  11 

24    1 

17    2 

24    2 

28    9 

29    0 

39  11 

24     1 

17    3 

■29     6 

28    9 

29    4 

40    3 

24    6 

17    1 

23    6 

28    5 

29    3i 

40    1 

S4    2 

17    1 

25    5 

28  10 

29    6 

1    Q 

1    0 

1    0 

1     0 

1      0 

I    0 

Fluctnationa  in  the  last  six  weeks '  Com  Averagea. 
PBICE8.    Oct.  26.,  Nov.  2.   Nov.  9.  Nov.  16.  Nov.  23., Nov. 


r 


_.       _         POTATOES.— SoDTHWABK,  Dec.  2. 

Ihe  Committee  report  that  ibe  supply  coastwise  darinir  the 
last  week  has  been  again  limited,  which  enabled  salesmen  in 
some  few  mstanceo  to  realiBe  a  little  more  than  our  last  week'3 
quoraiion8_  of  Scotch.  In  other  sorts  there  is  no  aiieration. 
tnn'^nl  7^^!.'*''%^''^^  ^''P  quotations  :-Xorlt  Regents,  per 
ton  b05.  to9Us  :  Scotch  do.,  dus.  to  75s.;  Wisbeach  do.  C55. 
to  *bf,  ;  French  whites,  6ds.  to  70s. 


405  5d 
40  3 
40  2 
39  11 
39  11 
39     9  — 

LivEBPooL,  Fkidat,  Nov,  29.— Owiog:  to  adverse  winds,  the 
fi-esh  arrivals  of  grain  from,  any  quarter  are  altogether  trivial. 
Although  at  our  market  to-day  we  experienced  a  slow  languid 
sale  for  Wheat  of  all  descriptions,  holders  remained  firm,  and 
steadily  refusing  to  accept  lower  prices,  our  quotations  of 
Tuesday  remain  unvaried.  States  and  Canadian  Flour  met  a 
fair  inquiry.  Malting  Barley  and  Malt,  upon  a  moderate  de- 
mand, remained  steady  in  value,  and  grinding  Barley  was  a 
shade  [dearer.  In  Beans  and  Peas  no  change  was  apparent. 
Oats  maintained  the  advance  above  stated,  but  sold  less 
readily  to-day.  Oatmeal  improved  3d.  per  load.  Indian  Com 
was  held  with  increasing  confidence,  and  supported  the  pre- 
ceding amendment TcESDAr,  Dec.  3.— At  our  market  this 

morning  millers  were  cautious  and  uuwilling  buyers,  and  the 
Wheat  trade  in  all  its  bearings  was  dull  and  uninteresting,  and 
English,  Irish,  and  foreign  Wheats  were  decidedly  easier  to 
purchase.  Barley  commanding  more  atteniion,  malting  as  well 
as  grinding  samples  improved  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  Baans  and  Teas, 
upon  a  moderate  demand,  remained  stationary  in  value. 
Prime  mealing' Oats  attracted  a  fair  inquiry,  and  from  actual 
seal  city  were  the  tm-n  dearer;  other  descriptions  moving 
slowly  at  previous  rates.  Oatmeal  maintained  Friday's 
amendment.  Indian  Cora  has  fuUy  supported  the  advance  of 
last  week,  being  8d.  to  6d,  per  qr.  higher  on  this  day  se'nnight. 


49—1850.] 
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"1 ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME 
jr  Id.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


NETTING.— 


Galvan^ 

ised. 

7d.  per  yd. 

12        ,„ 


Japanned) 
Irani 

64,     „. 


R 

^ 

6 

10 

,, 

8 

U 

,, 

11 

2-iTich  mesh,  lic:ht,  24-mch  wide 
2-inch      ,,       strong  „ 

2-inch      „      extra  strong  „ 
f-inch      „      light  „ 

l-inch      „       strong;  „ 

,|-inch      „       ostra  strong-  „ 

AH  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices, 
:f  the  upper  halfis  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one. 
'ourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  netting  forpheasantries,  3d, 
)er  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  post-free. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
iTorwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  ia  London,  Peter, 
jorough,  Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 

Sixth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged,  in  One  Volume, 

fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth, 

HINTS  to  MOTHERS  foi-  the  MANAGEMENT  of 
their  HEALTH  duving  PREGNANCY  and  in  the 
LYING-IN  EOOM:  with  Iliats  on  Nursing,  &c.  By  THoilis 
Bdil,  M.D. 

Bj  the  aame  Author,  33  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 
The    MATERNAL     MANAGEMENT     of     CHILDREN     in 
HEALTH  and  DISEASE. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

~ILLIJSTEA.TED   WORKS  foe  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

The  Third  Eiiition,  in  One  Volume,  Svo,  price  One  Guinea, 
T^HE  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.    By  William 
-t      HowiiT.    Third  Edition,  corrected  and  revised ;   with 
Illustrations  on  Wood  b7  Bewick  and  Williams. 

By  the  same  Aufhor,  New  Editions,  with  many  Woodcuts. 

VISITS  to  EEilARKABLB    PLACES— Old   Halls,    Battle- 
Fields,    and  Scenes  illustrative   of  Remarkable    Passages    iu 
English  History  and  Poetry.     2  vols.  8vo,  price  21s.  each. 
London  :"LoNGMAN,,BiioWN,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


WIRE  NETTING,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  POOT. 


Just.nnblished.  4th.Edition,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  lOs.  Gd.  cloth, 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING, 
XX  based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles  ;  with 
Formulas  for  Public  Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private 
Families.  By  Wm.  Black,  Practical  Brewer.  Fourth  Edition. 
"Invaluable  to  the  practical  brewer  and  private  families: 
to  the  former  we  recommend  it  as  a  work  ably  treating  of  their 
art ;  to  the  latter,  as  one  which  they  will  find  an  efBcient  and 
correct  guide." — Chemist. 

London:  Longman,  Beq-wn,  Geeen,  and  Losomass. 


Filth  Edir.ion,  8vo,  10s.  G'.i.  ctoth, 

BAYLDON'S  ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND 
TILLAGES,  and  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and 
Quitting  Farms,  explained.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Landlords, 
Land  Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  Re-written 
and  enlarged  by  JosN  Donaldson.  With  a  Chapter  on  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Rent  Charge. 

"A  work  equally  valuable  to  the  principal  or  the  agent. 
The  new  statements  and  calcalations  incorporatedwillbe  found 
of  great  practical  use.  This  work  should  be  read  and  revised 
by  every  one  having  an  interest  in  the  soil,  whether  as  land- 
lord, tenant,  or  agent." — Mai-h  Lane  £.^press. 

London ;  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


GEOLOGY  AND  THE  SCRIPTURES. 
Just  published,  in  two  vols.,  8vo,  price  3.'s.  cloth, 

THE  DYNAMICAL  THEORY  OF  THE  FORMA^ 
TION  OF  THE,  EARTH. 
By  Aechibald   Tdckee   Ritchie. 
London:  Longman,  Beown,  Green,,  and  Longmans. 


GALV  ARIbED  WIRE  NETTING,  TWO-PENC^ 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requires  no  pain 
ing,  the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  action  on  it.  It 
[vas  eshibited  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Cattle  Show,  and  was 
Ughly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  article  ever  produced, 
[t  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  against  the  depredationsof 
sares,  rabbits,  and  cats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  poultry  ;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  training  all  kinds 
3f  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  stock,  of 
18,  24,  36,  and  48  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  be  madetoany 
iimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwartleil  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  3d.  per  yard.  I  30  inches  wide  7W.  per  yard., 
18      „  „       iid.         „  36      „  „       9d.  „ 

14      „  „       eiJ.  „  I  48      „  „       Is.  „ 

Galvanised  do..  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is:  Gd,  per 
ranning  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  23.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards.  Wire  House-lanterns  and 
Shades,  Fly-proof.  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  ifco. ;  Window 
BUnds,  Is.  lOiJ.  per  square-foot,  witn  bolts  complete,  lu  .uauo. 
»any  frames  :  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  6(J.  per  running  foot ; 
Fl»»er  Trainers,  from  2d.  each;  Garden  Arches,  203.  each. 
Flower  Stands,  from  3s.  9ci.  each  ;  Galvanised  Tying  Wire  for 
plants  and  trees.  Dahlia  Rods,  .and  every  description  of  Wire- 
work  •  Weaving,  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  Jtc— At 
the  Manufaotory  of  Thomas  Henei  Fox,  44,  Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill,  London, 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  ETCHING  CLUB. 

In  One  Volume,  square  crown  8vo,  price  One  Guinea  cloth  ;  or 

36s.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday, 

GOLDSMITH'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
'j  Edited  by  Bolton  Cornet.  With  Engravings  on  Wood, 
from  Designs  by  Members  ofthe  Etching  Club.  .        „^    , 

'■  That  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  which  had  the  benefit  of 
Mr  Bolton  Corney's  care  and  judgment  in  its  preparation  ;  and. 
which,  apart  from  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations- 
contributed  to  it  by  the  Etching  Club,  is  by  far  the  most  correct 
and  careful  of  the  existing  editions  of ,  Goldsmithfs  poetry., — 
Forstcr's  life  of  Goldsmith,  page  639. 

London  ;  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans  ; 
Of  whom  maybe  had,  uniform  withthe  above  in  size  and  pncB. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS.     Edited  by  Bolton  CoENET, 
Wood  Engravings  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club. 


With 


O^lTOBLEMEN  and  GENl'LEMEN  who  require 
a  plentiful  and  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  PURE  WATER 


SIR  JOHN   HERSCHEL. 

New  Edition,  in  8vo,  with  Plates  and^bodcuta.  IS^oloth^ 
n>UTLINES    OF    ASTRONOMY.     By 
\J        Sir  John  F.  W.  Heeschel.  Bart.,  &o.  &c.  &c. 

"  We  take  our  leave  of  this  remarkable  work,  which  we  hold, 
toi  be  beyond  a  doubt,  the  most  remarkable  of  tne  works  in 
which  the  laws  of  astronomy  and  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens  are  described  to  those  who  are  not  mathematicians  nor 
observers,  and  recal  to  those  who  are."—.4(;!en(5iim..  _ 

"  In  the  earlier  portions  more  especially  much,  new  matter  is 
introduced.  .  .  .  To  all  intents  and  purposes  indeed,  Oui- 
Unes  of  Astw,wmy  must  be  considered  a  ""''."•"■'Ij-^o/^^Jff^ 
has  been  the  revision,  correction,  and  remodelliog  of  the  original 
treatise  •  so  numerous  the  additions  to  it;  and  so  important 
the  new  trains  of  inquiry  opened  up."— £miiunei-. 

London  :  Longman,.  Beown,  Green,  and  Longmans  ; 
and  John  Tailor. 


D^ 


NEW  EDITION  OF  REECE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 
Containing  a  full  Account  of  Chloroform,  and  all  the  latest 
Discoveries  in  Medicine  ;  with  a  Review  of  the  Hydropathic 
and  Homoecpathic  Treatment  of  Disease. 

Just  published,  in  1  Vol.,  8ro,  price  12s.  cloth, 
R,.  REECE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE  ;  for  the  use 
of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Junior.' 
Medical  Practitioners.  Seventeenth  Edition  {1850J,  revised  and 
corrected  ;  with  the  latest  Discoveries  in  the  various  departs 
ments  of  the  Healing  Art.  Materia  Medica.  &c.,  incorporated, 
by  the  Author's  Son,  Dr.  Heney  Reece,  M.R.C.S.,  «fcc. 

"  Reece's  Medical  Guide  is  a  household  book.  We  find.it 
everywhei-e.  We  linowinstanceswhereits  presence  in  a  family 
has  been  of  the  highest  sei-vice.  And  we  feel  assured  that  for 
the  classes  for  whom  it  is  more  especially  inteoded,  itis  pos- 
sessed of  a  permanent  and  extraordinary  value.  Being,,  as  it 
is,  a  complete  compendium  of  medicine,  its  circulation  will,  we- 
feel  assured,  increa-^e  as  it  becomes  known.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  works  of  its  class  in  the  English  language."— 
Sunday  Times 

London  :  LoNoaiiN,  Bbown,  GaEENi  and, Longmans;. 

JUVENILE  WORKS  BY  W.  AND  M.  HOWITT. 
The  Third  Edition,,ia  fop.  8vo,   with  40  Wood  Engravings,. 

price  6s.  clotb, 
^KE'  BOY%  COUNTRY  BOOK  :   being  the  Real 
-ii-    Life-  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  Himself.    Edited  by 
WiLLiasi-HowiXT, 

Also,  insqiiare  16mo,  with  Four  Illuatrations  by  JTohnAfasolon, 

from  Designs  by  Anna  M.  Howitt,  price  5s.  clothj 

THE  CHILDREN'S  TEAR.     By  Mary  Howitt, 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


QEE    THE     FAMILY     TUTOR,    ON    THE 

O  FIFTEENTH  OF  DECEMBER. 

London:  Hodlston  and  Stoneman  ;  and  of  Booksellers-every- 
where.    F-Tice  2d. 


to  their  Country  Mansions, 


PEIOE  FOURPENCE,  QP  A.NT  B00K;|BLLEB. 

,f -(ONTiSNTa  or  .„„,.  Nii.vtRER  Foft  SATURDAY 

\J  LAST,  NOVEMBER  30,  or 

THE    ATHEM.'SiSWS, 

TOnRNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITEEATUBE, 
JOURNAL  Ojfjjj^jl^^.gg^  ^njj  THE  i.iu,E  ARTS., 

Thirty-two  large  Quarto  Pages. 
Titeviews  or,  with  Extracts  from 

Poems.    By  Mrs.  Browning. 

Ponsonby:  A  Tale. 

Cholera  audits  Cures.   EyJ.S. 


Messrs  EASTO.'^  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATENT  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  which  is  perfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to  30 
times  the  height  of  the  waterfall  by  which  it  is  worSed. 

THIS  mTcHIHE  can  be  .VPPLIED  WHEREVER  A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET-  CAN  BEOBTALSED  ; 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of. 
.500  of  them  erected  in  England  and  o-her  countries  by  Messrs. 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  many  years, 
afibrd  ample  proof  of  its  great  value  and  efftciency. 

Estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
vevancp  of  Water  Tanks,  and  Reservoirs,  may  he  had.  on 
Scation  to  Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS,  CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGIUCULTUBAL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange-street,   Trafalgar-square,  or  at  the 

Works  in  the  Grove.'Southwark,  London. 

C ACRED  ..HARMONIC  SOCIETY  —  EXEIEB 
O  HALL -CONDUCTOR,  Mr.  COST  A. -On  FRIDAY, 
December  13th,  will  be  repeated  Handel's  OratonoMESSIAH. 
Vocalists— Miss  Birch,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr.  Lookey,  and  Mr.  H. 
Phillips  with  Orchestra  (including  16  double  basses  i  of  up- 
wards of  700  performers.  Tickets  3s.,  Ss.,  and  10s.  6^.  each, 
at  the  Society's  sole  Office,  No.  G,  Exeter,.  Hall;,  or  of  Mr.. 
BowLET,  53,  Charing  Cross. 


By 
By 

By 


Bushnan,  M,D. 
Recent  Medical  Works. 
Almanacs,  »Ssc.,  for  1S51, 


METCALFE  AND  Co.'s  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH. 
BRUSH  and  SMYRNA  SB0N6BS.— The  Tooth-Brush 
iias  the  important  advantage  off  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extna, 
ordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose  —Is  An  Improved  Clothes- Brush,  that  cleans  m  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  andincapable  of  injuring  the  flnesfnap. 
Penetrating  Hair-Brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  F'esh- 
Bmshes  of  improved,  graduated,  andpowerfulfrietioa.  Velvet. 
Bru^hee  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.'  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved: 
■valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing,  with,  all  intm-medlata 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  seom-ing  the 
luxuiy  of  a.  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Mhtoaipb, 
BiNOLEi,  and  Co.'s  Sole  Establishment,  ISO  b,  Oxford.stceet, 
one  door  from  Holies-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POW,DERi  2s.  peP.boxv 

Caution.  —  Beware    of  the,  words    "From    Metcalfe's" 

adopted  by  some  houses. 


History   of   Winchelsea.. 

W.  D.  Cooper. 
Romance  of  the  Peerage. 

G.  L.  Craik. 
Adventures  in  Hungary, 
the  Baroness  von  Beck. 

With  Shobxek;  Notices  op      ,      ,     „    „ 
Pilgrimages  in.  the  Dark.    By,  I  Rambles  in  Scotland.    By  Rev. 

V    K.   Mpri'vweather  T.  Grierson. 

Go,p&  1   Central    America..    Water  Lily  of  South  America. 

B?  F.Crowe.  I      By  G.  Laivson. 

Orlsiaa-l   Papers.— -Poetry:    "A  Lament,"  by  Edmund 

Oilier -Literary    Piracy-Remains    of    Janaes    H.-The 

Archfflologioal  Institute  and  the  Archaeological  Associations. 

PoreigJi  Gorresp.ondsnce.^-Celebration-  of  All  Souls 

day  at  Munich. 
©UB   ■Weekly    ©ossip.— Relief  ofi  Literary  Men— Mr. 
Bailey's  Pension-Death  of  Lord  Nugent-Ragged  Schools 
—Provincial  Museums— New  Arctic  Exploring  Expedition- 
Improvement  of  Public  Ediflces-Land  Irrigation  in  India 
-Evasion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  in  America. 
Societies. — Proceedings  of  the    Eoyal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture— Society   of  Anticjuaries  —  Geological  —  Zoological- 
Society  of  Arts. 
Scientific  GosBipi — Peat  Charcoal— Voltaic  Eight^Oxi, 

dation  of  Metals— Albuminising  of  Photogenic- Glasses-. 
nZmslC!  and  ttae  TtDaaiaa.- — New  Musical  Publications^ 
Miss  Dolby's  Soirees  —  Grand   National   Conoerts^Haj- 
market-Theatre- Marylebone— Surr^. 
Mlaslcal    and   Dramatic    C-osslp. — The     Musician 
and  the  City  Companies— Concerts  im  Liverpool.- Mbzart/a 
Requiem- AmerioanMusicaLCritioismi 
JWiscellanea,— Important   Geological    Discovery  — Monu- 
ment at  Diisseldort- The  Gutta  Percha  Trade. 

■ardeE  t!txa>  AtUona^aJssof  any  Bookseller^ 


'NORTON'S  " 

CAMOMILE  PILLS  are  confidently  recommended 
as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy,  to  all  who  suffer  from 
Indigestion,  Sick  Headache,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 
Heartburn,  and  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Depressed  Spirits, 
Disturbed  Sleep,  Violent-  Palpitations,  Spasms,  General  De- 
bility, Costiveness,  &c.  They  act  as  a  povt'erful  tonic  and  gentle 
aperient ;  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circum- 
stances, aud  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  tesiimony  to 
the  benelits  to  be  derived  from  their  use.  Sold  in  bottles  at 
Is.  1.^  d.,  '2s,  9d..  and  lis.  each,  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom. 

Ca'dtion.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  "  NORTON'S  PILLS,"  and  do 
not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 


Now  ready,  price  Is.,  or  post  free  18  stamps. 

G  LENNY'S       G.IRDENJI     ALMANAC       AND 
FLORIST'S  DLRECTORY  for  1851,  containing  Directions 
for    the  managment.  of  an  Amateur's   Gard6n  for  the  year: 
Lists  ofthe  best  Show  Flowers,  Fruits,  Planta  and  Vegetables ; 
valuable  hints  to  Lady  Gardeners,  and  other  useful  information. 
London.:  C.  Cox,  Vi,  liing-  WdlUam-stteetj  Strand; 


SecODd  Edition,  much  enlarged.     Woodcuts.    8s.  6d„ 
QPARKES'  INTRODUCTION   TO   CHEMISTRY. 

ij"  "  Concise  and  extremely  lucid."— JfeiicaJ  Times, 
"  Short,  simple,  clear,  and  accurate." — Asial^  Journal. 
"  A  text  book  for  teachers."- Tfesitiuiisier  Remiew, 
"  Ought  to  supersede  all  other  elementary  works  on  che- 
mistry."— Monthly  Magazine, 

London  :  W-HiiTAKEB-and  Go:,  Ave  Maria.lane. 


ROYAL  A&RICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP 
ENGLAND.  The  GENERAL  MEETI.>«G  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  Uth  of  December,  at.ll  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.— By  Older  ofthe  Council, 

London,  Gth  Nov.,  1850.  James  Hudson,  Secretary. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIREN- 
CESTER.-The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
CoUe-e,  at  Cirencester,  propose,  after  the  ensuing  Christmas 
Vaoaddn  to  receive  within  the  walls  of  the  College  Students 
.:..hn"  at  the  data-of  their  admission,  do  not  exceed  16  years  oi 
age,'though  they  will  not-uecessarily  be  removed  on  reaching 

Students  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  may  be  received  in  a 
commodious  Boarding  House,  in  Cirencester,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  i-isident  Professor  or  Master.  Out-Students 
above  the  age  of  20  will  be  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as 
heretofore. 

TERMS;  PER  ANNUM,, 

TO    BE   PAID   HALF-TEABIY,    IN   ADVANCE, 

Pupils  under  fourteen, years  of  age 45  Guineas. 

Ditto  above  fourteen   ■■.. 55        „ 

For  a  separate  sleeping  apartment,. if  it  be.)    j^ 

required,  an  additional )  " 

For  a  share  in  a  private  -  study,  of  which)       g 

there  are  but  a  limited  number    J  " 

Pnpils  in  the  Boarding  House 80        „ 

Out-Students £*" 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  Out-Studeuts,  these-  terms  will 
include  everything  but  medical. attendauoe,  books,  and  writing 

Tha  Religious  instruction  and  moral  disciplineof  the  whole 
of  the  Students  will  be  most  carefully  attended  to,  as  the 
groundwork  of  all  education. 

Thft  Lectures  iu  Chemistry— the  Veterinary  Art^Geology.- 
Botany,  and  Zoology,  hitherto  so  ably  presided  over  and  con- 
ducted, will  be  continued,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  elder 

Inatruotion— by  competent  Masters— in,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy,,  Surveying  and  Mensu, 
ration,  in  History  and  Geography-will  be  offered  toevery 
Student ;  while  those,  whose  Parents  desire-it;  willbEinstmoted 
in  Modern  Languages  and  Classics,  i,     „.    .     . 

AVriculture  will  be  taught  onthe  Farm-where  the  Students 
will°beledto  compare  what  they  have  learnt  m  the  Lecture 
Room  with  the  practical  system  of  cultivation  which  they  will 

^'Thev^willTlso  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted- with  the  breedings  rearing,  teedlng,  and  generab 
management  of  all  kinds  of  Stock-w.th  the  preparation  ot 
Corn' for  the  market-and  with  the  application  of  Steam- 
Machinery  to  Farmingpurposes-and  also  with  the  best  system 

"'ifwm  brseetVrom  the  above  that,  the  Roy^l  AgTicultui:al 
Col  e^e  offers  decided  advantages  to  those  who  wish  to  quality 
the  r  Son,  either  for  the  pursuit  of  Agriculture  as  a  protes- 
sion,  or  Tor  becoming  Land  Agents  or  Stewards;  also  to  per 
sons  of  any  age,  who,  intending  to  emigrate,  desue  toobtam 
some  iSledge  of  Agriculture  before  leaving  England; 
mSeove?  no  slight  inducements  are  held  out  to  all  parent., 
wSo  are  dedrou  of  procuring  tor  their  Sons  ^"/^  a°  Educa 
tion  as  will  Qualify  them  for  any  calling  or  profession,  at  a. 
moderare  a  Sas  is  compatible  with  the  advantages  offered 
and  with  the  liberal  scale  on  which  the  comfort  ot  Students 
will  be  attended  to  and  promoted  in  every  particular. 

For  furtherTnformation,  &c.,  application  may  be  made  to 
the  Princial,  The  Rev.  John^Sater  Haigakth,^ 

Dec.  7. 


w 


ATERER'S  SVrSTE.VI  of  GROWING  FLOWER- 
AMBRICAN  PLANTS.  With  Observations  on 
La-iino-  out,  Planting,  and  Improving  Estates.  By  W.  B. 
M'Pheeson,  Landscape  Gardener,  Knap-hill, -Wokingi  Surrey. 
Price  Is.  M. 

Iiondon  :  Simpkis,  M-akshah,  and  Co, 


Rodmarton,  Cirencester. 


EXHIBITION    1851.— Interior  of  the  Building  im 
Hvde  Park,  as  approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Oommissiouersv 
The  au.hentfc  View  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  spacealloi-wd,. 
t?the  ExhiWtors    and  the  internal  apPearance    a„angeo,e  -. 
and  littings  of  the  Building,  is  now  ready,  on  Steel,  nearly  -   i. 
fn  leneth    with  description,  and  classilic^tion  of  the  .irli    w. 
'exhibited:     Price  U.    Post-free,  on  Ro"-'  1»  ^'^,7com- 
autheniio  View  of  the  Exterior,  as  approved  by  the  Com.  .. 
siineTs    same  size   and  price.-G.   Eeeoee,   Holywell-s        , 
Strand,  and  all  Booksellers.    Royal  Exhibition  Note  i..Jt., 
Is.  6d.  per  Quire ;  SOs.  per  Ream. 
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touUrHAllPIoN.  —  EXTKNSIVJi      SALE     OF     MURSERY 

STOCK  AND  SEEDS. 

TO  NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN,  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES 

ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  to  submit  for  unreserved  Sale  by 
Auction,  on  tbe  premise?,  at  Hill  and  Sidford  and  Southampton 
Kurseiies,  on  MONDAY,  Dec.  16,  1850,  and  f>Uotvin^  da^-s,  at 
11  o'clock,  precisely,  eacli  day,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  lots,  the  very  valuable  and  extensive  Stock  of  Pruit  and 
Forest  Trees,  Evergreens,  Conifera?,  Americ^iu  Plant?  ;  Agri- 
cultural, Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds  ;  Butbs,  Hoots',  Jjc, 
:.nd  every  other  article  in  the  Trade,  for  which  "Page's 
Nurseries"  have  been  so  highly  ceUbrated  ;  also  a  fimr- 
wheeled  Chaise,  Carts  and  Horses,  Utensils,  and  Impiencnts 
of  Trade.  May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  prior  to  the 
Sale,  Is.  each;  returnable  to  purchasers  ;  on  the  premises,  57, 
above  Bar,  Southampton  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  ; 
at  the  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  of  ihe  Auctioneers' 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Es^es.  N.B.— The  valuable 
Freehold  Premises,  comprising  a  capital  Dwelling-house  iu  the 
above  Bar-stre-t,  Southampton,  with  an  ex  ensive  range  of 
Green-houses,  Stores.  Out-buildings,  and  Nursery-grounds,  in 
tne  rear  extending  to  Portland-terrace,  are  for  Sale  by  private 
contract.  Particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  William 
Brooks,  Accountant  and  Estate  Agent,  24,  Portland-street, 
Southampton. 


[Dec.  7. 


TO  GENTLEMEN.  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS 
lY^ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
-l"'-*-  by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane  on  FRIDAY 
December  13,  a  first-rate  CoUeclion  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  con- 
sisting of  the  finest  Double  and  Single  Hjacinths,  Narcissus 
Jonquils,  Crocus,  Tulips,  Gladiolus,  &c.  ;  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  comprising  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Chinas,  <tc  ■ 
with  a  selected  assortment  of  American  Plants  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.— Catalogues 
to  be  had  Et  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery.  Leytonstnpe,  Essen. 

FINAL  SALE,  — TO  GbNTLBMKN,  NURSERYMEN 
BUILDERS,   AND  OTHERS. 
"lYJ-ESSRS.   PROfHEROE   and    MORRIS   are  in- 
-l-'-I-  strucled  by  Mr.  J.  Smith  to  submit  to  an  unreserved  Sale 
by  Auction  on  the  premises,  Dalston  Nursery,  Dalston   Middle- 
sex,  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  11th,  1S50,  and  following 

NnRlpRv'^TnpS-'"'"*'"'?''''^'?',.""'  "■"i>'°'ng  valuable 
^UKSEKY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Evergreens,  Ornamental 
irees,  <fcc.  A  capital  Propagating  House,  Hot-water  Pipe 
•  i°  !■.•  Sc'le''.  &c. ;  the  erection  of  three  large  Sheds. 
with  Tiles,  Bricks,  Woodwork,  &e.  ;  also  a  first-rale  Van 
Iron  Roller,  Carpenter's  Bench;  Ladders,  Wheelbarrows 
Handbarrows,  Water  Pots,  Tanks,  Propagating  Glasses,  Hand 
Lights,  Matted  Lights,  ic.  :  together  with  upwards  of  100 
sacks  of  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  York  Regents,  Seedling,  and  other 
Potatoes;  with  a  qianciry  of  Floner-pots,  Rotten  Dung, 
Garden  Tools,  and  suadr.v  tff,ects.-.\Iay  be  viewed,  and  Cata- 
logues had,  prior  to  the  Sale,  oa  the  premises  ;  of  the  principal 
stone°Es''sex°    "  -'^''<=«t">6ers,  American  Nurseryf  Leyton. 

M.,^  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  &c. 

R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  Sell  by  Auction,  without 
.1  '■Tn;'f,',?l'''^  '^'''»'  "^o".  33,  King-Street,  Covent-gar- 

den  on  THURSDAY,  the  12th  last ,  at  12  o'clock,  300  CAMEL- 
LIAS, from  „  to  6  feet,  well  set  with  bloom,  and  comprising  all 
the  best  sorts;  500  AZALEAS,  in  32  and  4S.sized  pots,  and  a 
few  Plants  of  Erica  Willmoreana.-May  be  viewed  on  Wednes 
gay,  and  Catalogues  had. 


IS  JUST  PUBLISHED, 

Price  fivepence,  of  aU  Booksellei-s,   or 

Sixpence,  Stamped,  tree  by  post,  of  all  News  Agents. 

most  comprehensive  list  of  the  choiKst  and  h^Jvrn^^'   *"  '"'"  ""   " 
hei.h,,  colour,  hardiness,  inddJi^oTo/eachl?y'°"^''  ^'"''"'  ^"""^  "^ 

It  contains  also  a  COMPLETE  CALENDAR' OF  nppR  iTrriwc   •      , 
Kitchen   Garden,  for  every  month  (hTrZnhl^n  OPERATIONS  m  the 

AtMA.NAO,  with  ashortdLTpUon  Ti^fZct^s  "  ft'iRv  J'"  P  "  ^^^^^ 
Victoria  Regia  or  Gigantic  Water  lig  he  BoZnio  ffarS,  P,^^"?'  '¥ 
I.  othcrin/ormationrelottingto  G^kensandSardeZ^SpefaS:'"'  '""' 

COPIES  CAN  ALSO  BE  OBTAINED  PEOH 
WILLIAM    E.    RENDLE    and    CO 
Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth, 
^2)  ^^^^  exchange  for  Six  Postage  Stamps. 


"^^^icrrjjt'  !jj.H^H;=nW^ 


A  Copy  of  our  PRICE  CURRENT  and  GARDEN 
-^  DIRECTORY  ^l)as  forwarded  to  His  Royal 
Highness  Pkince  Albert,  and  by  return  of  post  we 
received  a  complimentary  letter,  conveying  His  Royal 
ffighness's  "hest  thanJcs."  Dated  Windsor  Castle,  Novem- 
ber-20,  1850. 


ni-itrr.  ^.;!;"';  ,i?I'^"INGHAM  C.iTILE  SHOW. 

n^HE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  CATTLE,  SHEEP 

■^  PIGS,  and  DOMESTIC  POULTRY  will  take  nlare  in 
the  BIN5LEY  EXHIBIIIO.-^  HALL,  BrcJad^stree'.  Bl'rmin^ 
bam,  on  Tuesday,  Wed.nesdax,  thuesday,  and  Fkiday,  in 
next  week,  ihe  10th,  Utb,  12th.  and  13th,  of  December 

The  PRIVATE  VIEW  on  Tdesday. 

Admissioa  to  Non-Subscribers— On  Tuesday,  2s.  Gd.  ;  and  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  One  Shilling.  The  Doors 
will  be  opened  at  Ten  o'clock  each  morning. 

lgg=-For  Special  Trains  to  the  BIRMINGHAM  SHOW,  see 
the  advertisements  of  tbe  re3pective^Railwav_CompaniftH. 
SMITHFIELD  CLUB  0.1TTLE  SHO  wT-StamT"  SI."— 10th 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  December. 

CR0G60N  AND  CO.,  of  2,  Dowgate-hill,  London, 
will  exhibit  MODELS  OF  COTTAGE  and  BARN,  made 
to  Scale,  illustrating  the  Economy  of  their  PATENT  AS 
PHALTE  ROOFING  FELT-Price  Id.  per  square  foot. 

Also  MODEL  OF  BOILER  covered  with  their  Non-conduct, 
ing  Felt,  thereby  saving  25  per  cent,  in  consumption  of  Fuel 
bamples  sent  by  Post 


The  following  letter  has  just  been  received  from  Mr.  James 
Barnes,  the  celebrated  and  well-known  Gardener  at  Lady 
Rolle's,  Bicton  Gardens,  Sidmonth,  Devon  :— 

**  Bicton  Gardens,  Sidmouth,  Nov.  30,  1S50. 

"Gentlemen.— T  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
'PRICE  CURRENT  AND  GARDEN  DIRECTORY,' for  which 
I  beg  to  return  you  my  best  thanks.  I  have  read  it  with  much 
interest,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  not  t.nly 
interesting,  but  very  useful  to  a  large  majority  of  the  gardening 
world,— I  am.  Gentlemen,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

"  To  Messrs.  W.  E.  Rendle  &  Co.  "  James  Baenes." 

The  following  letter  has  a'so  been  received  from  Mr.  Robert 
Errington,  Gardener  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart.,  Oulton  Park  :— 
"Oulton  Park,  Tarporley,  Nov.  21,  1S.50. 

"  Gentlemen,— I  am  much  obliged  by  the  receipt  of  your  very 
interesting    and   useful   annual— '  PRICE    CURRENT    AND 


GARDEN  DIRECTORY.'  This  is  Just  how  things  should  be. 
1  have  long  anticipated  the  period  when  such  things  must  take 
place,  tor  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  at  once  the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  tradesmen  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  please  his 
customer,  and  in  no  profession  is  this  more  reouisite  than  in 
that  ot  the  Nursery  and  Seedsman.  I  have  looked  carefully 
over  It,  and  think  it  does  you  great  credit,  both  in  the  general 
arrangements  and  the  very  creditable  degree  of  accuracy  to  be 
found  in  the  details. 

"I  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

*'  RoBEET  EeEINGTON." 

The  PRICE  CURRENT  has  also  been  reviewed  in  the  fol- 
lowing newspapers  and  magazines,  in  the  whole  of  which  it 
has  been  spoken  very  favourably  of  ■— 

Tn.-      n.^.,- >      A .  ■'  — 


The  Gabdenees'  Cheonicle 
and  Ageicdltoeal  Gazette. 

The  Gardeners'  and  Farmers' 
Journal. 

Glenny's  Journal. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  of 
Botany. 

The  Cottage  Gardener. 

The  Midland  Florist. 

West  of  England  Conservative. 

The  West  Briton. 


Plymouth,     Devonport,     and 

Stonehouse  Herald. 
Woolmer's  Exeter  Gazette. 
The  Bristol  Mercury. 
Devonport  Telegraph. 
Plymouth  Chronicle. 
Teignmouth  Gazette. 
Besley's  Devonshire  Chronicle. 
Portsmouth  Times  and  Naval 

Gazette. 
The  Plymouth  Times. 


FOR  PORT  LYTTELTON,  CANTERBURY  SETTLE 
MENT,  AND  OTHER  PORTS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
T^HE  first-class  Passenger  Ship,  DUKE  OF 
J-  BRONTE.  500  Tons  register,  lying  in  the  East  India 
Docks,  chartered  and  provisioned  by  the  Canterbury  Asso. 
ciation,  to  sail  on  the  8th  of  January.  Rates  of  Passage- 
Chief  Cabin  (a  whole  cabin  between  decks),  42i.  •  Fore  Cabin 
251. ;  ,«teerage,  lei,  ' 

For  freight,  passage,  or  further  information,  apply  to  Filby 
and  Co.,  167,  Fenohurch-street ;  J,  Staynee,  110,  Fenchnrch- 
street ;  or  to  Feedeeick  Yodng,  Manager  ot  Shipping  for  the 
Canterbury  Association,  71,  Corohin 


YARMOUTH  BLUATEHS.—GENUiJME  AND  OF 
IHE  FINEST  QUALIIY. 
Yarmouth  has  tor  centuries  been  justly  celebrated  for  its 
well-known  "Yarmouth  Bloaters,"  the  delicacy  of  which,  when 
obtained  in  their  genuine  state,  requires  no  comment.  Such 
an  opportunity  IS  now  offered  ;  and  tney  cau  be  forwarded  to 
?n^''  in°A  ">«„ ''tag'lom  (on  receipt  of  a  post-office  order),  at 
lOs  per  100,  or  6s.  per  50  (package  included).-All  orders  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Feedeeick  Beodqbi  n  Yodeil  Church 
8quare,_Great^Yarmouth^ 

T"/  TEETH:ZH^^r^?terd^^;;;rfiid  the  huma^ 

-L  face  divine  disfigured  by  neglecting  the  chiefest  of  its 
ornamen.B,  and  the  breath  made  disagreeable  to  companions 
b,  non.attention  to  the  Teeth  1  Though  perfect  in  thei?  struC 
ture  and  com,josition,  to  keep  them  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state 
requires  s;. me  little  trouble;  and  if  those  who  are  Wessed 
with  well-tormed  Teeth  knew  how  soon  decay  steals  into  ?he 
iJiouth,  making  unsightly  what  otherwise  are  delightful  to 
admire,  and  designated  unhealthiness  by  the  impurity  of  the 
breath,  they  would  spare  no  expense  to  chase  away  these  fatal 
blemishes.    But  although  most  ladies  are  careS,  and  Iven 

awar^^.h"-""''  ?-'="'^*"^  "'"'^"'  ?■='  '■<=''  'TO 'sufiicientl? 
avyareot  .he  imperative  necessity  of  avoiding  all  noxious  or 
mineral  substances  of  an  acrid  nature,  and  of  which  the 
grea-er  p.rt  of  the  cheap  Tooth  Powders  of  the  present  day 
are  composed.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  point  out  Messrs 
Rowland,'  Odonto,  or  Pearl  Dentri6ce,%s  a  prep!rationTe; 
from  all  injurious  elements,  and  eminently  calculated  ?o  em 
be  hsh  and  preserve  the  dental  structure,  to  imparra  gratef°i 

gS°o7themoX'"^/  ^w°*.'^  '="'''="'^''  and 'perpetuate  the 
t  ■  aces  ot  the  mouth.— Ladies' Gaiette  0/ rasMonf 
r.,   »   ™>.-.  ROWLAND'S  ODO.VTO 

Barden.^ondon.  afiV^htmfs^s^^^S^PermerT.''  '"'  ''''""'■ 


J.    E.    DOWSON,      12  8,     OXFORD-STREET 

(five   DOOKS    west    op    KEGENT-CiaCDS), 

Is  the  Sole  Manufacturer  of 

THE      PRIZE      STOVE     OF     185  0, 

Now  Exhibiting  in  the  Model  Room  of 

THE      SOCIETY      OF      ARTS, 

John-Street^  Adelphi,  Lotidon ; 

AND   IS   UNQOESTIONABLY 

THE     CHEAPEST     STOVE     IN     THE     MARKET. 

IT  HAS  ALEEADI   BEEN   EXTENSIVELY    ADOPTED,  AND  IS  KNOWN  AS 

CUNDY'S  PATENT  IMPEOVED  OPEN  FIRE-PLACE 
WAKM  Alli,  VENTILATING   STOVE. 

IT   IS   ADailEABLX   ADAPTED    TO 

WARM  AND  VENTILATE    CHURCHES.    CHAPELS,    VESTRIES,    SCHOOL-ROOMS 

AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  PLACES,  HALLS.  DININe.ROOMS,  LIBRARIES,  CLUB-ROOMS,  &c. 

THE    ADVANTAGES   OF    THIS    STOVE    ARE  — 


1.  that  It  combines  the  cheeefdlnebs  of  an  open  fire  with 
the  comfort  of  a  constant  supply  ot  Fresh  Atmospheric  Air  of 
a  genial  temperature. 

2.  That  it  consumes  the  iitpdbe  air  of  a  room  and  rep!a"eB  it 
C  the  admission  ot  pnaE  air  from  without, 


That  It  never  raises  the  temperature  of  the  air  which  is 
warmed  by  passing  through  the  stove,  so  high  as  to  burn  it  or 
impart  to  It  any  dnpleasant  smell  or  injdeiods  peopekties. 

6.  Ihat  It  imparts  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  heat  to  the  air 
in  Its  passage  into  the  room  through  it,  that  the  shoke  elde 
can  never  get  so  heated  as  to  endanger  the  building,  or  to  add 
to  the  risk  m  insuring.  ^' 

6.  That  as  nearly  all  the  heat  produced  by  the  Are  passes 
with  the  air  into  the  room,  and  .very  little  up  the  flue  it 
obviously  economises  the  fuel. 

wiVxS^)z\i-.^xr;fa-SL^L°oi5jf-^^^^ 


That  It  preserves  the  balance  between  the  consdmption 
ot  the  impure  and  the  admission  of  pure  air  so  accurately  that 
It  effectually  prevents  blasts  of  cold  air  through  crevices  in 
doors  and  windows.  " 


Letter  froin  the  Rev.  Matthew  O'Beien  ( Professor|of  Natural 
Coile°T  Astronomy),  M.A.,    F.R.S.,    L.,    King's 

I  beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy's  Patent  Stoves  was 
put  up  m  my  Lecture  Room,  at  King's  College,  last  year,  in 
place  of  a  Common  Stove  (of  Arnott't  construcUon  I  believe) 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  actual  experience,  that 
Mr.  Cundy's  Stove  is  far  superior  both  in  producing  warmth 

dif.      °  T^"'*  "°"?'  ","'*  '"  P'-omoting  ventUation,  without 
disagreeable  currents  of  air,  or  close  smell. 

Matthew  OB'eien. 


From  Geoboe  Hitchcock  and  Rooees,  St.  Paul's  Chnrohyard. 
.  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  March  7,  1S50. 

Dear  Sir,— We  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret  the  substi- 
tution of  your  excellent  Stoves  for  the  hot-water  apparatus 
with  which  our  establishment  was  previously  heated  ;  all  our 
customers  seem  delighted  with  the  change. 

The  improved  ventilation  produced  by  them— the  entire 
freedom  from  that  smell  of  iron  so  common  to  most  other 
stoves,  and  the  agreeable  sight  of  the  fire— render  them  most 
desirable  for  such  establishments  as  ours. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Geoboe  Hitchcock  and  Co. 


circu^,^whIr°eYst^e^i^„°'"'"'',°^''^  ""^  ^"'^^  Manufacturer,  J.  E.  DOWSON,  123,  Ctford-street  (five  doors  west  of  Regent- 
SchVlrd"  aBdiTtheMortTp  "•'/S^^^^^  .They  may  also  be  seen  at  Messrs.  HITCHCOCK  and  ROGERS,  St  Patd!; 
receivtd"theirla:ee'siLyER''ME\°°AL  ?or?he1nven[iol^"''  ^'''"'"  '  ''"'^  ""^^  '"""'^  ^'^  *'™°'''  ""^  "">  ''^"''^'  ''''■ 


NEW  WORK  ON  CATTLE,  Jic. 

BThis  day,  price  8s   6d.,  or  by  Post  is      The 
REEDING  AND  ECONO.MY  OF  LIVE  STOCK 
th»  m"'/'"*  ""^  Results  of  Forty  Tears'  Practical  Experience  in 
the  Managementand  Disposal  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  and  Pigs 
T.J-  ._      r^  James  Dickso.i,  Cattle  Dealer. 
Edmburgh:  A.  C.  Black.    London:  Lonoman  &  Co. 


Printed  by  William  Bsadbdrt,  of  No.  13  Upper  Woborn-place,  in  the 
Pariah  of  St.  Pancraa,  and  Fbjubbick  Mullktt  EvASd,  of  No.  7,  Church, 
row.  Stoke  Newmiiroii.  both  in  the  County  ot  Middleae\,  Printers,  at  their 
office  in  Loinbard-atreet,  in  the  Precinct  ol  WuiteiriaiB,  in  the  City  of 
London ;  and  published  by  theiu  at  the  Office,  Nil.  i,  Charles-street,  in  the 
pariah  of  St.  Paul  ^  Coveot.i{arden,  In  the  said  county,  where  all  Adyer- 
tiaements  and  Uouimunicatioua  are  to  be  ADoaEBBBD  to  thb  EDilOfl.— 

Satdbday,  Decbmbeb  7. 
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CATERER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLA.NTS,  &c. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLA.NTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  &c.,  is  just  pubUshed,  aud  may  be  had 
by  eaclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  Wateree, 
Snap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

^=  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
autumn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 


AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

JOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  op  AMERICAN 
"  PLANTS,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  &c.,  is  now  pubUshed,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododendron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur- 
chasers every  facility  in  making  selections. 
American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


]\/rESSRS.  STANDTSH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
XT_L  scriptive  CATALOGUE  OP  SELECT  HARDY  ORN^A 
MENTAL  PLANTS  is  just  pubUshed,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cephalotaxis  FortunU.  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophylla  and  iniro^oa,  v;K"-"-.— 
plicatum  and  macroeephaium,  with  many  recent  introductions 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  EogUsh  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
^rnameutal  or  economic. — Bagshot  Nurseries,  Dec.  14. 


CARTER'S  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS. 

J  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  238,  High 
•  Holborn,  London,  announces  the  speedy  appearance  of 
his  new  CATALOGUE  FOR  1851,  which  wiU  be  forwarded, 
gratis  and  prepaid,  on  application  by  post  or  otherwise.  He 
begs  leave  to  state  that  the  Floricultur^l  section  comprises,  as 
usual,  the  Scientific  and  English  Name  of  each  plant,  the  Lin- 
nean  Class  and  Order,  and  Natural  Order  to  which  it  belongs  ; 
its  hardiness,  duration,  time  of  flowering,  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  other  necessary  information.  The  collection  of 
Flower  Seeds  will  comprise  several  splendid  novelties. 

HLANE  AND  SON,  Great  Berkhamsted,  Herts, 
•  will  send  their  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES  to  ap' 
plicants,  by  their  inclosing  two  penny  stamps.  Those  who  are 
about  Planting  Pleasure  Grounds,  *fcc.,  should  inspect 
H.  L.  and  Son's  Nurseries  (about  50  acres),  as  they  have  a 
fine  healthy  stock  of  some  thousands  of  Cedrus  Deodara 
2  to  4  feet ;  Araucaria,  2  to  3  feet ;  Abies  Douglasii,  from  seed! 
4  to  5  feet,  with  all  the  leading  Pinus.  Rhododendrons,  all 
the  hardy  varieties,  from  white  to  crimson,  growing  in  loam, 
from  which  they  remove  readily  (also  the  hybrids  of  Sineaais— 
greenhouse  varieties) ;  Azaleas,  best  Ghent,  with  a  general 
collection  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  for  the  Pleasure  Ground 
and  Park  ;  also  of  Fruits,  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  by 
inclosing  two  penny  stamps. 

The  Stock  of  Plants  at  these  Nurseries  are  kept  constantly 
removed,  to  ensure  success,  and  not  drawn  up,  to  be  sold  at  a 
price  to  deceive  the  public. 

Double  CamelUas  and  greenhouse  Azaleas  1  foot  to  4  feet. 


MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT  RHUBARB 
has  proved  itself  to  be  the  earUest,  finest  flavoured,  and 
most  productive  kind,  as  well  as  the  best  for  early  forcing,  ever 
yet  grown.  Strong  roots,  12s.  per  dozen.  Also  Myatt's  Lin- 
ns&us,  12s.  per  dozen ;  and  Victoria,  93,  per  dozen  ;  with  usual 
aUowance  to  the  trade.  Post-office  orders  are  requested  to 
be  made  payable  to  William  Mitchell,  Enfield  Hishwav 
Post-office,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 


"CEDRUS  DEODARA"  AND  "CUPRESSUS  TORULOSA 

ELEGANTISSIMA." 
TI/'M.  MAULE  AND  SONS  are  now  prepared  to  offer, 
»  »  from  their  large  suppliea  of  CEDRUS  DEODARA  of 
variou-j^sizes,  many  thousands  of  fine  specimen  plants  (grown 
from  s.  ^d  constantly  in  the  open  ground  and  in  pots)  measuring 
3  feet  -Ad  upwards,  unusually  fine  and  bushy,  with  good 
".^^t^!i  T  S^^-  P^"*  ^^^^^  ;  ^^°  ™any  thousands  of  fine  plants 
of  CUP.JSSUd  TORULOSA;  the  hardy  variety  Elegantis- 
sima  in  ^  ts,  upwards  of  2  and  3  feet,  at  50s.  and  75s.  per 
hundred  , hey  also  abound  with  pood  auppUes  of  the  Hima- 
laya Conifera  generaUy,  together  with  a  large  Stock  of  Scarlet 
Cnmson  Himalaya  and  other  hardy  Rhododendrons,  prices  for 
which  will  be  forwarded  on  application 

N.B.  W.  M  and  Sons'  Usts  of  prices'for  Fruit,  Forest,  Ever- 
green, and  other  Trees  and  Shrubs  required  at  the  present 
planting  season,  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  wiU  be 
forwarded  on  apphcailon. 

References  expected  from  unknown  correspondents 

Stapleton-road  Nurfleries,  Bristol. 


NEW  EARLY  PEAS,  &c. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  have  a  very  fine  Stock  of  the 
undermentioned  early  Seeds,  which  they  are  enabled  to 
off^r  at  the  followiog  low  prices  : —                     Per  quart.— s,   d. 
PEAS,  Taylor's  new  Prolific,  very  early,  hardy,  and  pro- 
ductive, sent  out  by  Barnes  1    6 

Essex  Champion,  hardy  and  very  productive 0    8 

Danecroft  Rival,  very  early  1     3 

Bishop's  new  Long-pod,  great  bearer      1    0 

Early  Warwick,  Early  Frame        0     6 

Early  Emperor,  very  early  and  hardy 0  10 

Fairbeard's  Champion  of  England  1     0 

BEANS,  Long-pod  and  Windsor  0    6 

RADISH,  early  Short  top  Salmon       1     6 

Wood's  new  early  Scarlet 2    0 

Their  Wholesale  List  of  Prices  of  the  above  and  all  other 
description  of  Seeds  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


NEW  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
ViriLLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants, 
*  »     Plymouth,  are  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  NEW 
PEAS,  including  the  following  excellent  sorts. 

NEW  PEAS— GROWTH  OF  1S50. 


Fairbeard'sChamp.of  England. 
Rendle's  First  Early. 
Burbridge's  Eclipse, 
Early  Kent. 
Fairbeard's  Surprise. 
Bishop's  New  long-podded. 


Warner's  Early  Emperor. 
Prince  Albert. 
Essex  Champion. 
Early  Warwick. 
Auvergne. 
Idherwood's  Railway. 


Ou)'  *' Price  Current  and  Garden  Directory"  is 
now  ready,  and  contains  a  Descriptive  Qataloyxic  of  all 
the  hest  hinds  of  Kitchen  Garden,  Agricultural, 
and  Flower  Seeds,  tvith  a  complete  Calendar  of 
Operations  for  every  month  in  the  year,  and  a  Garden 
Almanac. 

The  present  edition  will  be  found  to  be  very  superior  to  the 
Catalogue  sent  out  by  us  last  year,  and  wiU  be  of  much  service 
to  all  who  have  gardens. 

Price  Fiuepence,  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  or  Sixpence 
stamped,  to  go  free  by  post,  To  be  obtained  of  every  news- 
agent who  supplies  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle;  through  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  Publishers,  Whitefriars,  London ;  or 
from  WILLIAM  E.  RBMDLE  and  CO., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 

Send  six  penny  stamps,  aod  a  copy  will  be  sent  by  return 
^^, — ...  Thia  amount  will  hfi  rettirned  if  desired  to  aU  pur- 
chasers. 

*^*  TJiis  Catcdorjiw  is  stamped  as  a  Newspaper,  and 
contains  2i  folio  pages,  hdng  the  same  size  as  the  *'  Gar- 
deners* Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette/'  includhig 
the  Newspaper  portion. 

ASS  AND   BROWiN'S    AUTUMN    CATALOGUE 

is  now  ready.  It  contains  Descriptive  Priced  Lists  of 
Superb  SeedUng  and  other  Ranunculi,  Gladioli,  Early  and 
Double  Tulips ;  also  Priced  Assortments  of  Choice  Imported 
Dutch  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Jooquilfl,  Crocus,  the  Lanci- 
folium  and  other  Lilies,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  bulbs 
and  dry  roots.  The  latter  part  contains  Descriptive  Lists  of 
Choice  and  Select  Roses,  a  few  New  and  other  desirable  Ever- 
green and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hardy  Climbing  and  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Prize  Gooseberries,  and  other  choice 
fruito,  &c, 

A  separate  List  of  Geraniums  and  other  new  and  select 
plants  at  reduced  prices.  Catalogues  forwarded,  prepaid,  for 
two  penny  stamps. 

Our  Foreign  Bulbs  have  arrived  in  fine  condition. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  SuS"olfc. 


KNIGHT  and  perry,  Exotic  Nursery,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  London,  deeply  grateful  for  the  distin- 
guished patronage  so  long  conferred  upon  them,  beg  to  inti- 
mate that  their  NEW  CULINARY  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
all  of  the  first  quality,  are  now  ready,  and  they  most  respect- 
fully solicit  a  continuance  of  that  support  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  their  house  for  the  last  50  years. 

For  the  above  — as  well  as  for  their  AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS,  to  which  they  pay  great  attention,  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Buibous  Roots,  imported  annually  by 
themselves  from  Holland,  Conifers  and  other  Hardy  Oraa- 
mental  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  great  variety,  and  including  many 
valuable  novelties,  Grape  Vines  of  all  the  best  sorts,  from  eyes. 
Fruit  Trees  of  choice  sorts,  both  trained  and  untrained,  and 
which  are  this  season  of  very  fine  growth— there  are  lists 
specially  appropriated,  and  which  they  respectfiiUy  solicit  per- 
mission to  forward. 

Exotic  Nursery.  Kiog's-road.  Cbelspa.  Lnndon. 


GRAVESEND.— 50,000  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
ON  SALE.— Arhor-vitEe,  Berberis  aquifoHum,  Cytisus, 
Cypress,  Holly,  Jasmioums,  LUacs,  Laurels,  China  Roses,  &c., 
2  to  4  feet,  from  15s.  to  lOs.  per  hundred.  Standard  Roses, 
U.  to  51. 

Aucuba  japonica.  Arbutus,  Cotone aster,  2  to  3  ft.,  12s.  per 
dozen  ;  Irish  Yews,  3  to  4  feet,  2ds.  ■  Standard  Roses,  in  sorts, 
18s.  EO  30s. 

Large  ornamental  Trees,  for  immediate  effect.  Greenhouse 
aud  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  great  variety,  at  low  prices, 
Apply  at  the  Cemetery,  Qraveaend,  Kent.    ■ 


THE  APPROACHING  COLD  WEATHER^* 

THERMOMETERS  FOR  REGISTERING  THE 
EXTREMES  OF  HEAT  AND  COLD,  of  the  best  con- 
struction, II.  Is.  and  18s.;  of  the  common  construction,  15s., 
12s.  Gd.,  10s.,  7s.  6d.  Night  Thermometers  for  Registering  Cold 
only,  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  5s,,  to  2s,  Gd.  Thermometers  for  Baths  or 
Brewing,  12s.  6d.,  lOs.,  7s.  Gd.,  to  2s.  Gd.  Hotbed  Thermometers 
to  4  feet  long,  25s..  20s.,  17s.  Bd.  Steam-pressure  Gauges,  21.  5s. 
and  21.  2s.  Rain  Gauges,  from  10s.  Lactometers  for  showing 
the  Quality  of  Milk,  wi.h  instructions  for  use,  153,,  12s.  Gd., 
10s.,  7s.  Hd.,  5s.  Hydrometers  for  trying  Sulphuric  Acid,  10s., 
7s.  Gd.,  5s.  Barometers,  Microscopes,  Telescopes,  Drawing 
Instruments,  &c. 

Hbney  Bakee,  Instrument  Maker  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
90,  Hat  ton-garden,  London, 


GREAT  SALE  OF  NURSERY  PLANTS. 

PETER  BOOTH.  Nurseryman,  Falkirk,  is  selUng 
off,  at  his  extensive  Nursery  Grounds,  a  very  large  stock 
of  transplanted  LARCH,  SCOTCH,  and  SPRUCE  FIR,  plants 
of  strong  and  smaller  sizes,  including  SeedUngs,  with  a  great 
variety  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c,, 
generally  grown  in  large  Nurseries,  of  most  excellent  quaUty, 
and  at  price«much  reduced. 

ILEY'6   VIOLA  AttBUKEA,   OR    PKRfETUAL 

TREE  VIOLET.— Viola  Asboeea,  or  the  Perpetuai 
Tree  Violet  (true).— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  the 
above,  and  great  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  sent  out  last 
season  by  Edwaed  Tiles,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  ha^  this 
year  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  Tbey  are  beauti- 
fuUy  scented ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  August  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
will  scent  a  large  greenhouse  ;  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
will  thrive  and  bloom  finer  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  bushy  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
bushy  plants,  Gs.  per  dozen  ;  amaUer  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen  ;  or 
11.  per  hundred. 

Also  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  that^plendid  YELLOW  VIOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LUTEA,  which  hasten  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
bushy  plants  2s.  Gd.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto,  Is.  Gd.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  weU-rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is,  per  packet. 

Extra  fine  SWEET  WILLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  2-t  distinct 
varieties,  Is.  per  packet, 

ANTIRRHINUM  SEED  from  aU  the  best  varieties.  Is.  per 
packet. 

WINTER  CUCUMBER.— Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  2s.  6^2. 
per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  to  any  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps. 

Sold  by  Edwahd  Tiley,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
14,  Abbey  Church-yard,  Bath. 

iXON'S  NEWTREGISTERED;  VENTILATOR. 

—'inis  ventilator  is  much  neater  and  more  simple  than 
any  hitherto  invented,  can  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size,  and 
can  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  any  other  part  of  a  window.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  the  blinds,  or  opening  of  the  windows, 
and  if  accidentally  broken  can  be  repaired  by  any  glazier  at  the 
cost  of  a  single  pane  of  glass.  Models  can  be  seeu,  and  every 
information  obtained,  by  applying  to  the  London  agents, 
James  Phillips  and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

Dixon  V,  Bessell. — Alderman  Wilson  said,  ^^  It  was 
a  very  clever  invention,  aiid  he  thought  Mr,  Dixon 
ought  at  least  to  have  seven  year^  protection  instead  of 
three,"  and  fined  the  defendant  60/.,  and  10/.  costs,  for 
an  infringement  of  the  Registered  design. —  Oct.  1, 1850. 

IMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.  —  Cisterns,  FUters, 
Milk  aod  Salting  vessels.  Corn  and  Flour  Cheats,  Sinks* 
Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Malting  and  other  Flooring,  Skirt- 
ing, Refrigerators,  Garden  Edging,  Flower  Boxes,  Pine  pi* 
Lioinga,  Hot-bed  Frames,  moveable  Cattle  Sheds,  Coping* 
Drain  Stones  and  Traps,  Steps  and  Risers,  Balcony  Landings, 
Roofing  Slates,  ridge  roll  and  flap ;  Waste  Slate  for  drains. 
Sun  Dials,  Fountains,  and  all  descriptions  of  plain  Slate  Work 
in  Town,  or  direct  from  Mr.  Magnus's  Works  in  North  Wales. 
ENAMELLED  SLATE  Chimney-pieces,  BiUiard  Tables, 
Console  and  other  Table  Tops,  Mural  Tablets,  &c.,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble,  surpassing  the  choicest  marbles  in  beauty  and 
durabiUty,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  commonest  descrip- 
tions. Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  Magnus, 
39  and  40.  Upper  Belirrave-place,  London, 


SMXTHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW.— MILK  PANS, 
in  stout  Glass,  of  every  size  and  variety  of  shape,  were 
exhibited  as  usual,  Nos.  148,  119,  150,  Bazaar,  by"  Messrs. 
CoGAN  and  Co.,  whose  collections  were  honoured  (among  other 
Prizes)  with  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  DubUn  Society  in  April,  as 
also  with  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Society,  at  their  meeting,  held  at  Warrington  in  September 
last. 

NOBLEMEN,  FARMERS,  and  the  Public  generally,  are 
respectfuUy  invited  to  notice  the  NEW  GLASS  CHURN. 
LORD  CaMOY'S  MILK  SYPHONS  for  separating  MUk  from 
Cream,  GLASS  LACTOMETERS  for  ascertaining  the  quaUty 
of  Milk,  New  Bee  Glasses  invented  by  Lord  Keane,  Glass 
Cream  Pots  and  Pans,  Glass  Milk  Trays,  Glass  Tiles  and 
Slates,  and  every  description  of  Dairy  Glass. 

Durable  Farm  Paints,  Glass  for  Hothouses  and  Garden  pur- 
poses, may  be  had  (safely  packed)  for  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
or  for  exportation,  on  application  at  the  Stands,  148,  149,  and 
150,  or  at  the  Warehouse,  48,  Leicester  Square,  Loindon. 

Small  Glass  for  Melon  Pits  of  every  size,  from  10s.  Qd.  per  100 
feet ;  Hartley's  and  Swinburne's  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  at 
the  Manufacturer's  prices. 

Glass  Ornamental  Shades,  Fern  Shades,  Lamp  and  Gas 
Glasses,  Patent  Glass  Pens;  Patent  Texturalized,  Silicated 
Marble,  and  other  Ornamental  Glass,  supplied,  as  usual,  at  43, 
Leicester- square  ;  the  Colour  and  Lead  Department,  at  5, 
Prince's-street,  Coventry. street,  London. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.— ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brent,  and  laughing  geese,  shieidrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-eyed  and  dun  divers,  CaroUna  ducks.  &c., 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  3,  Half- 
moon-passage,  Gracechurch- street,  London. 
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GRAY,      O  R  M  S  O  N,      AND      BROWN, 

DANVERS   STREET,   CHELSEA, 

^,  ^-,.^      A  r-.„f™  t«  thpir  siitiprior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Building  connected  with  Horticultore.      They  have  much 
Respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobihty  and  ee°^toJh™_supenor  manner  o^^^_^^g^^^^^^._^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^_ 


Extract  of  a 


Stove, 

'[Ebectec  roK  John  Shaw  Leigh",  Esq.,  Loton  Eoo.] 
„     „                .<  T  i,<.„o  ^nr-li  nleasure  in  expressing  mj  entire  satisfaction  with  the  range  of  houses  you  erected  here. 
Letter  from  Mr.  Feasee. —    I  have  mocn  pieaburo  iucai^icooui^^  j       .,_  _  ,._^  ^^ u„„^i^a —   .1, — ^  ?^  ««*  «  ^^^.^  /.^mriiofo  ,-? 


Tinery, 
30  by  16  ft. 


Peach  House,  J^^f?'  . 

■^0  by  16  feet.  30  by  16  teet.  ovtiw  ona"  .jr..v.xi    ^.^.t.,  "^*"..  **--.j 

I  tBECTED  1 06  "^"^J'^^yjf^^^  J  °'^j^"'Jjij"riii"ge  of  "houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  Btate  that  my  honoured  einployer, 

x,:.v...>..«.  ...^.^ ^  „  ^      "ThrvrnoTesitadon  in 'stating,' that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  in  the  conzitry,  as  regards  both 

John  Sdaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  is  f^'^f^^^f'^f^'      JiSredbvevSy  Gardener  who  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  references  you  may_please  to^diiect._ 
building  and  heating.      I  may  add  tnat  tney  .uo  a>iuiu.        j         j  (Signed.) 


'i^AJiES  Feasee,  Gardener,  Luton  Hoo  Park." 


EASTERN  COUNTIES  RAILWAY. 
CHRISTMAS  TICKETS.-Retnrn  Tickets  issued  on  the 
23d.  '4th,  and  25ch  inst.,  wUl  be  avaUable  for  the  Ketuin 
JoSmeyanvdaynp  to  and  including  Sunday  the  29th.  The 
Ss  wiU  ™/on  Christmas  day  as  on  Sundays.  By  Order 
OF  BoKET.  jecretary.-Bkhopsgate  Statioa,  Dec.  6th.  I83O. 

^"strong  premium  hare  and  rabbit  proof 

WIRE  NETTING. 


CHARLES   D.    YOUNG  and    COMPANY  (late 
W.  AND  C.  YOUNG),  ^^    ^ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND    WIRE  WORK,  tc, 
22    PARLIAMENT  STREET,   WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
48*  NORTH  BRTDSE.  EDINBURGH  ; 

82'  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW  •  „„„„t 

1  CASTLE  BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  strong  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  excluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  f.urseries,  ic. 
This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  ms  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  had  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  SUver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  ot 
*  '^rl "'  TJ'J?^\us°ml  *"  U°ls  ?o''a,S'aVe';Tn\t'=°,li.e'S 
FuntSsar^srfficieu^ly  advanced  to  be  independent  of  Us 
Secdon  it  can  be  removed  to  other  exposed  situations  with 
ttegr"a?est  facility,  by  any  labourer.  As  a  Fence  agamst 
H^ref  and  Rabbits,  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient  having  only  to 
beunroUed  and  attached,  with  smaU  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
nose  to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  six 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren. 
dering  Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  t>ii- 
«^L  to  suih  ver!iin;  and  by  being  cut  up  mto  sm^ 
Kes  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  reqmred,  it  forms  a  most  effi. 
?ieS  guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs 
PEICEB.-I8  ins.  high,  9d. ;  Si  ins..  Is. ;  30  ms.,  Is.  3d. ;  and 
36  ins..  Is.  6(2.  per  lineal  yard. 
Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  wiU  cost  ••£3  15  0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  2i  ins.  wide  ..        •*    ?    X    n 

Do.        of  100  yards,  80  ins.  wide  ..        ••",„„ 

Do.        of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  . .        . .    7  10    u 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  wouldbe  charged 
'  at  the  same  rate  per  yard.  ,  „     «  .  .  . 

This  Netting  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Pheasantnes  and 
Poultry-yards,  and  is  chargi  d  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance requiring  this  Net.  C.  D.T.  and  Co.  have  made  irrange- 
ments  by  which  they  will  undertake  to  debver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C  D  YoDNG  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  2i.inch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2J 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at  9a. 
per  yard.    Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  TonsG  it  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRO^ 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  coimtries. 
Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 

ALVANISED     WIRE     GAME      NETTING.— 
Id.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


RHODODENDRONS  and  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
An  unlimited  supply  always  on  sale,  at  the  low  scale 

of  prices  quoted,  delivered  in  London,  if  ordered  in  quantity, 
free  of  carriage. 

RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  2  to  6 inches,  20s.,  IDs.,  and 
SOs.  per  1000  ;  1  foot,  single  stems,  fit  for  workiag,  10s.  per  100  ; 
l:t  to  2  feet,  very  fine,  fit  for  planting  out  for  cover,  20s.  to 
lOs.  per  100  ;  t  to  e  feet,  single  stems,  adapted  for  working  the 
beautiful  new  scarlet  and  other  rare  species,  -50s.  per  100. 

SCARLET  RHODODENDRON'S,  of  the  finest  varieties,  ISs. 
per  d'lz.,  on  their  own  roots. 

WHITE  RHODODENDRONS,  18s.  per  doz. 

K\LMIA  LATIFOLIA,  6  to  9  inches,  253.  per  lOO  ;  IJ  to 
2  feet,  blooming,  12s  per  doz. 

Dwarf  ROSE  Stocks,  fit  for  working,  Ss.  per  100. 

Single  CAMELLIA  Stocks,  fit  for  working,  42s.  to  SOs.  p.  100. 

PINUS  (Abies)  Douglasii  (from  seed),  6'is.  per  doz.,  flue 
plants;  li  foot  Scotch  Fir,  2  years  seedling  (very  fine), 
25.  per  1000.  „     „   .     ^ 

ARBUTUS,  12  to  15  inches,  fine,  25s.  per  100  ;  6  mches, 
8s.  per  100. 

LAURESTINE,  two  sorts,  Ss.  per  100,  bedded,  1  foot. 

TREE  ROSES  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds,  12s.  to  ISs.  p.  doz. 

A  lave  and  fine  Stock  of  the  true  "  Durmast"  English  0-AK, 
transplanted,  3  to  5  feet.  lOs.  to  60s.  per  1000.  With  every  de- 
scription of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.— For  Catalogues  and 
prices  apply  to  W.  Eogebs,  Nurseryman  and  Contracting 
Planter,  Red  Lodge,  near  Southampton 


WIRE  FENCING,  PAINTED.— An  effectual  fence 
against  hares,  rabbits,  sheep,  cats,  dogs,  deer,  <fec.,  also 
for  enclosing  pheasants,  fowls,  ifec,  for  heightening  existing 
wall^,  fences,  S:c.,  as  a  protection  against  petty  thieves ;— la 
inches  high,  od.  per  yard  ;  18  inches,  Ud.  ;  2  feet,  Ud. ;  3  feet, 
GM.  ;  4  feet,  9d. ;  and  6  feet.  Is.  per  yard  ;  less  than  2-iuch  mesh. 
B'eing  worked  in  oil  it  will  not  rust  when  painted,  and  will  last 
twice  as  long  before  it  requires  repainting  than  any  other  kmd 
of  wirework  that  is  made.  Also  spaiTow-proof  wirework,  id. 
per  square  foot ;  wirework,  4.inch  mesh,  id.  per  square  foot. 
Wirework  to  order.  Numerous  testimonials  of  approval.— Ji. 
Richaedson,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road.  London. 


METROPOLITAN  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  No.  107,  St.  John- 
street,  West  Smithfield,  London, 
JAMES  G.  RENWICK  respectfully  informs  his 
Customers  throughout  the  Country,  that  his  Stocks  of 
Culinary  Vegetable  Seeds,  of  this  year's  growth,  have  now  been 
gathered  in,  and  in  prime  condition.— Catalogues  to  be  had  as 
usual,  on  application.  J.  G.  R.  takes  this  opportunity  of  re- 
minding those  of  his  friends,  who  last  year  were  too  late  in 
ordering  HINE'S  PARAGON  EARLY  PEAS,  that  the  supply 
this  season  is  still  but  limited,  and  would  therefore  recommend 
early  applications.    Price  per  bushel,  20s. ;  per  peck,  6s. 


QUBSTirUI'E  FOR  GARDEN  MAI'S,  TAR- 
O  PAULINGS,  &c.- WATERPROOF  TRANSPARENT 
SHEETING,  for  protecting  from  frost  Greenhouses,  Pits, 
Frames,  Plants,  &c..  Is.  per  yard,  2  yards  wide  ;  Ditto  of  Stout 
Canvas,  Is.  per  square  yard;  Patent  Asphalte  Felt,  Id.  per 
square  foot,  for  Roofing,  &o. ;  Waggon  and  Cart  Uotfis, 
dressed  with  India-rubber,  2s.  per  square  yard;  JJriving 
Aprons,  123. ;  Horses'  Loin  Cloths,  7s. ;  very  large  Dnviug 
Capes,  3s.— K.  Richaeesok,  21,  Tonbridge-phice.  New.road. 
N.B.  3000  London  PoUce  Capes,  I85.  per  dozen,  for  Labourers 

and  Farm-servants. 

ABBIT  NETS,  SHEEP  NETS,  FISHING  NETS^ 
—Long  Hare  and  Rabbit  Nets,  on  Cords,  50  to  100  yards 
long,  for  catching  Rabbits,  shooting,  &c  ,  dipped  m  -h-Jf n  = 
Preparation  to  prevent  decay.  Strong  New  Zealand  Cord,  or 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  Sheep  Nets,  Ud  per  yard,  1  feet  wide.  AU 
kinds  of  Fishing  Nets,  for  Home  Use  or  Exportation,  made  by 

Machinery,  ^^  ,  -      , 

R.  RicHAEDSoN,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road,  London. 


OTEPHENSON    ant.   Cr. .    fii,  a,.„.o„v„,~.i-=<-~t, 

J>  l.onaon,  ana  iy,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticultnrists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
ic,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  arc  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
ofHordcnltural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire-work,  ifec 


GLAaS   FOR  CONSERYATORIES,  &.O. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  Sd. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  esrimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
P\TENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetlei  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  'he  Gnrdtners'  Chrrmide  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


OHKlSTMAS  CATTLE  SHOW,   BAKER  STREET. 

READ'S  IMPLEMENTS  (STAND,  No.  146), 
Patent  Subsoil  Pulverizer,  Patent  Injecting  Instruments 
for  Oatrie  &c.,  Improved  hoUow  Probangs  for  reUevmg  Hoven 
or  Choked  Bullocks,  Sheep,  Calves,  &c.  &c.  ;  New  Patent 
Garden  Engines,  Machines,  and  Syringes  of  every  description, 
upon  the  most  improved  principles.— Manufactured  only  by  the 
Patentee,  35,  Regent  Ciecus,  London. 

rj^  Adams's  Patent  Steel  Corn  MUl,  fcc.  ifcc. 


2-ilich  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide 
2-inch      ,,      strong  „ 

2-inch      „     extra  strong  „ 
6.inch      „      light  „ 

ll-inch      „      strong  „ 

1-inch      „      extra  strong,, 


Oalvan- 
ised. 
Id.  per  yd. 
9        „ 
12        ,. 
8 
10 
14 


Japanned 

Iron. 
5d.per  yd. 
64  „ 
9  ., 
S  „ 
8  „ 
11 


A§-mch      „      extrastrong,,  ...    14        „         11        „ 

AH  the  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  mesh,  it  will  reduce  the  price  one. 
fourth.  Galvanised  sparrow-proof  uetdng  for  pheasantnes,  3d. 
per  square  foot.     Patterns  forwarded  poeufree. 

Manufactured  by  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
Korwich,  and  delivered  free  of  expense  in  London,  Peter- 
borough, Hull,  or  Newcastle. 


CAUTION. 

NIGHT  LIGHTS.-PATENT  ALBERT  NIGHT 
LIGHTS  (Patested  30th  January,  1844),  CHILDS' 
NIGHT  LIGHTS  (Registered 20th  September,  1843)  are  sold  by 
all  Grocers  and  Wax  Chandlers  throughout  the  couud-y,  at  6d. 
per  box.  The  sale  of  the  above,  amoundng  at  the  present  time 
to  many  tons  weekly,  shows  that  they  meet  with  the  approba- 
don  ot  the  public  ;  any  description  of  them  is  therefore  unne. 
cessar&^The  object  of  this  advertisement  is,  to  request  pur. 
chase«a&  examhie  tie  iiame  on  the  loxcs,  so  as  to  insure  Uieu- 
gettiQ(?|&.t  they  intend.  ,    .    ._  c 

NlgS^ghts  are  liable  not  to  last  the  time  that  they  profess 
(frequeSBy  going  out  an  hour  or  two  after  Ughting) ;  to  be 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  room  they  are  burnt  m  ;  to 
be  injured  by  keeping  any  length  of  time,  and  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant smell.  The  manufacturers  consider  that,  by  use  01 
materials  secured  to  them  by  several  patents,  and  bj  long  ex. 
perieoce  in  the  manufacture,  that  Uiey  have  overcome  these 
difficulties  ;  and  they  therefore  beg,  that  should  any  attempted 
substitutes  be  recommended,  they  may  be  carefully  compared 
as  to  all  the  above  particulars. 

N.B. -The  wine-glass-shaped  Lamp,  on  which  is  stamped 

"  Clarke's  Patent,"  is  that  recommended  for  the  Albert  Lights. 

Peicl's  Patent  Candle  Cojipani,  Belmont,  Tauxhall. 


TT7ATERPR00F  CAPES  AND  TARPAULINGs. 

VV  —Large  Capes,  to  effectually  protect  a  man  from  wet 
while  stooping  down,  3s.  each  ;  Coats,  7s.  6d. ;  Drivmg  Aprons, 
with  sti-aps,  12s.  ;  Horses'  Loin  Cloths,  7s.  ;  T«Pf "^f,™ 
size  for  a  mUler'l  cart,  20s.  ;  for  a  mUler's  4-wheeled  waggon, 
26s.  Sd.,  or  made  up  any  size  at  2s.  per  square  yard.— K. 
RicHAHDsoN,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road,  London. 

1,  .D.  Ti..J=  TL.....»=a  j.»=doi  PoUoe  Capes,  firesh  dressed, 
18s.  per  dozen,  for  farm  servants  and  labourers^ 

GEORGE  BASSIL'S  PHEASANTRY,  Wood 
Farm,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts,  within  one  mile  of  the 
Boxmoor  Station,  on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway. 
G.  B.  respectfully  invites  inspection  and  early  orders.  His 
stock  this  year  consists  of  upwards  of  5il0,  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  supply  almost  any  quantity  of  Tame  Bred  Pheasants  or 

Pheasants'  Eggs  in  the  spring. 

APPETITE  AND  DIGESTION  IMPROTED.- 

T  EA  AND  PERRINS'  WORCESTERSHIRE 
J-^  SAUCE  imparts  the  most  exquLsite  relish  to  Steaks, 
Chops,  and  all  Roast  Meat  Gravies,  Fish,  Game,  Soup,  Curries, 
and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  properties  enables 
the  stomach  to  perfectly  digest  the  food. 

The  daily  use  of  this  aromatic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  tne 
best  safeguard  to  health. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Peeeiss,  6^  \  ere-street, 
Oxford-street,  London,  and  63,  Broad-street,  Worcester ;  also 
bv  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sous,  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell, 
and  other  Oilmeu  and  Merchants,  London  ;  and  generally  by 
the  principal  dealers  in  sauce. 

j].B._'ro  guard  against  inaltarions,  see  that  the  names  ot 
"  Lea  and  Pebeins  "  are  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  the 
botde. 


OOTHACHE  PERMANENTLY  CURED  by  using 
BKANDE'S  EN-VMEL  for  filling  decaying  Teeth,  and 
rendering  them  sound  and  painless.  Price  Is.  Enough  for 
several  Teeth.  The  only  substance  approved  by  the  medical 
faculty,  as  being  unattended  with  pain  or  danger,  and  the  good 
effects  of  which  are  permanent.  «,        ._       n 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  the  United  jjjngdom.  Twenty  really 
authorised  Testimonials  accompany  each  b^,  with  fall  ta-ec- 
tions  for  use.  Sent  free  by  redirn  of  post  by  J-^^,' Jjl^I^./^iA-^,*  1 
TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  WHITEFHIARS,  FLEEI.SIF.EET, 
LONDON,  in  return  for  thirteen  penny  stamps. 

CAUTION.— The  great  success  of  this  preparation  has  m- 
duced  numerous  unskilful  persons  to  produce  spurious  imita- 
tions, and  to  copjBRANDE'S  ENAMEL  advertisements.  It 
is  needful,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  impositions,  Dy 
seeing  that  the  name  of  John  Willis  accompames  each  packet. 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR.— Of  the  numerous  compounds 
constantly  announced  for  promoting  the  growth  or  re- 
production  of  the  human  hair,  few  surrive  even  in  nam^  beyond 
a  very  Umited  period,  whilst  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL, 
tith  a  Kputation  unparaUeled,  is  sdll  on  the  mcrease  m 
^iwicestoation.  The  unprecedented  s"-».^%»f  «"' jg'!^^'^ 
?ery,  either  in  preserving  lie  Hair  in  its  or.gmal  sti'engtt.  and 
beauty  or  restoring  it  when  lost,  is  nnirersaUj  known  antt 
appreoiaSd;  and  is  recorded  by  testimonials  most  numerous 
foTemselves,  and  certified  by  .Jie  "ghest  authorme,  I^h^ 
obtained  the  exclusive  pao-onage  of  "or*"-'^'.''^'' >f  ^.^ 
gards  our  own  Court,  but  those  «f  the  whole  of  Eurr  '■  Fr^ 
its  exquisite  purity  and  deUcacy,  it  is  »'i™r»'>'y  »    ipted  f^ 

'  ^ADTIM -on  tlie  wrapper'of  each  bottle  of  the  geneh^ 

rHMai;tk^r:NfandLi%r 

London,  mi.  by  all  chemists  and  perfumers. 


GREAT  WESTERN,  SOUTH-WESTERN,  AND  BOUm-iiASii.x.i'.  oi.c.x.  x-o.^.^.^..-.—  -, 
S-or  Sapplylns>eniiiiie  Eome-C-rswa  Seeds  Carriags  Free. 

-JOHN  SUTTON  ...  SONS  S.b.  ^^^j^^^^^ 

J     land,  and   Western  Counties  °f  England     and  m  South   Wales    ^^^^  f^^^        lo/value).  Feee  of  C^aaiiGE.  to  any 
iStni J?rtattL«rt'l  *™wl° te':n":roufiras^  a^nd  Hants  Railways  (which  Lines  converge  at  Keadtng,. 

^"1Jyid!;>r ctXuisfllf >r-S^/o;r.r::;T.?^?:i^^  riower-«a.den.   and  Fa™, 

.aybehadonapplications^ad^aressed^^  ,..  SONS,  SEED  GROWERS,  READING,  BERKS, 

Enclosing  Two  Penny  Stamps  for  Postage, 


T  G.  WAITE'S  CATALOGUE  op  VEGETABLE 
O  .  SEEDS  is  now  Ready,  with  Prices  to ^nit  the  times,  and 
can  ib&  had  on  application. 

J  G. WAITE'S  CATALOGUE  of  FLOWER  SEEDS 
•         is  also  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  appUcation. 
181,  High  Holborn 


TT'INE  PURPLETOP  SWEDISH  TURNIP  SEEDS 
-T  FOR  SALE.— 200  Bushels,  pure,  and  of  excellent  Stock, 
raised  by  one  of  the  first  Agriculturists  "f  Berwickshire  who 
has  for  iany  years  paid  great  attention  to  the  raising  ot  lurnip 
Seeds.— Apply  to  W.  Kdjghoen,  Dunse,  N.B 


CHRISTMAS  HOLIDATS. 

THE  GARDENS  of  the  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  will  be  open  to  VISITORS  on  pay- 
ment  of  SIXPENCE  each,  EVERT  DAT  except  Sunday,  .from 
Christmas  Eve  to  January  6th  inclusive. 

The  HIPPOPOTAMUS  is  exhibited  f  gom  U  Ao  i  o'clock. 


CHELSEA  NTJRSERT,  KINB'S-ROAD    CHELSEA 

A  FINE  STOCK  OF  STANDARD  APPLES, 
PEARS  PLUMS,  Dwarf-trained  Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Cherries  all  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  Large  Green 
Hollies,  LUacs,  Aucuhas,  Laurels,  ic,  to  be  sold  at  very  low 
prices  for  cash,  the  ground  being  required  immediately  tor 
building.— Apply  to  Mr.  Little,  Nurseryman,  King  s-road, 
Chelsea,  Florist  to  her  Majesty. 

ITCHELL'S  MATCHLESS   WINTER   PARS- 

LET,  Extra  Superior  for  Garnishing.— J.  M.  having  a 
quantity  of  new  Seed  to  dispose  of,  can  highly  recommend  it  to 
Market  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  as  tue  hardiest  and  best 
winter  sort  ever  produced.  Retail  price,  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  Also, 
his  superior  dark-green  Savoy,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  A  liberal  allow- 
■ance  made  to  Seedsmen.-Post-Office  Orders  made  payable  to 
John  Mitcheil,  Fender's  End,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 
December  li. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  14, 1850. 


MoNDAT,       Dec. 

TUESDAV,  — 

WEDKBSDAt,     — 

Thdesday,       — 
Satoedat,        — 


MEBTIHGS  FOK  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

(CUemical     6  i-M. 

16<  StalUtical 8  r.M. 

(  British  ArctitectB    8  p.m. 

rLlQDean 8  P.M. 

Yjl  Pathological V"?  *"-*•■ 

(  Civil  EQEiineera  (ADnlvcraary)    ..3  p.m. 

,_l  Society  of  Arts 8  p.m. 

18^  Geological  SJp.m. 

,„  f  Antiqiiarian   „  .^■"• 

'Hltoyal    SiE.M. 

21-Uedical   8  p.m. 


■FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  1851. 

C'  AREY  TYSO'S  NEW  CATALOGUE,  for  1851, 
is  now  ready  for  delivery  to  applicants  enclosing  two  post- 
anestamps.  New  Treatise  on  "  THE  ANEMONE,"price  3ci.,  or 
sent  post  free  for  four  labels.  Ditto  on  "THE  RANUNCULUS, 
price  Si.  ot  any  Bookseller  or  sent  post  free,  for  eight  labels. 
^^Eanuncaluses,  100  splendid  named  sorts,  40s.  to  £4  ^^-J;"- 
»Double  Anemones,  60  fine  ditto,  12s.  6<J.  to  ...    1    0    0 

Cai'nationa  and  Picotees,  26  show  flowers,  35s.  to    3    0    0 

Pinks  and  Pansies,  26  do.,  15s.  to 1  10    0 

»Kanunciilus  Seed,  from  best  seedlings,  per  paper, 

6s.  to       0  10    0 

»  These  articles  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  post. 
Wallingford,  Bei-ks. 


FOR  SALE,  THREE  MILLION  THORN 
QUICKS,  ifcc— The  Subscriber  will  deliver  free  in  London 
«r  any  port  in  England  which  has  direct  steam  communication 
with  Belfast.  _       ,         ,  „„^ 

Strong  transplanted  Thorns,  i  years  old  ...  5s.  M.  per  1000 
t   Twice  transplanted        do.,     6  years  old, 

very  strong     ^    o        " 

Two  years  seedling        do. 13        „ 

Three  years  seedling     do., 1    6        „ 

Irish  Tews,  15  to  IS  inow -in    a'' 

Do.,       3  to  34  feet        ...       •••^.••;     .   "       " 
All  well-grown,  inely-Tooted  plants. 
115   TTio.!!  street  Belfast,      *      Chahles  Howdeh, 
'       Del  14  Nursery  and  Seedsman. 


0  BE  LET,  near  Battersea  Bridge,  a  proiiuctive 

waUed  GARDEN,  with  Gardener's  Residence,  twt)  large 
-Hothouses  Pine  Pit,  Frames,  Tank,  and  Water  laid  on  in  four 
-Places  Pi^stye,  and  Poultry-yard.  Also  extensive  Stabling 
rndSng  for  si^  horses,  loose  box,  coach-house,  harness- 
loomTmin's  sleeping-room,  and  loft.  The  latter  would  be  let 
^enarately  or  the  whole  for  60i.  a  year,  rates  and  taxes  in- 
dSded!-App!y  to  Mr.  Lloyd,   on  the  spot,  Beaufott-street, 

Elne's-road,  Chelsea,  near  London. 

HE^ESf'^^^STlOST    PROLIFIC    EARLY 

KIDNEY  POTATO  GROWN. 
"Eglinton  Castle  Gardens,  Ayrshire,  Oct.  23,  ISoO. 
"DxAKSias.-Having  grown  a  quantity  of  your  improved 
Sidney  Potato  here,  and  at  Pitfour  Castle,  Perthshire,  I  have 
t,  both  cases  f.nnd  it  to  be  earUer^nd  a  superior  flavouret^ 
Totato  to  any  other  I  know.  Its  dwarf  habit  makes  it  a  mos 
i^o^ent  variety  for  Frame  Forcing,  which  I  proved  here  last 
S?Sg.-I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  William  Shaepe." 

<■  To  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son, 

"  The  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 
XsoKAS  Jackson  and  Son  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting 
he  above  testimonial,  from  a  weU-known  authority    of  the 
Merits  of  their  Improved  Kidney  Potato,  and  they  are  happy  to 
•^y  they  have  now  to  offer  fine  healthy  sets  at  7s.  M  per  bushel 
^  V  and  Son  have  also  to  offer,  at  6s.  6d.  per  bushel    good  1 
a^althy  sets  of  the  Early  ProUfic  round  Potato  Golden  Dwarf. 
^o  be  obtained  of  T.  J.  and  Son,  and  from  most  of  the  Whole- 
'  -raale  Seed  Firms  in  London. 

T  J  and  Son  have  a  large  Stock  of  Frmting  and  Succession 
Providence,  Queen,  and  other  Pine  Plants,  strong,  healthy,  and 
warranted  clean.  Price,  according  to  quantity  required,  may 
be  obtained  upon  application.  ,        „        ^  i 

Nursery,  Kingston,  Surrey,  and  Royal  Gardens,  Hampton-court. 

PURE  WATER  raised  to  any  height  from  a  small 
nream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
ihan  those  ordinarily  in  use.  Portable  Steam  Engines  ftjr  Agn- 
oultnral  purposes.  Threshing  Machines,  Deep-well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  BuppUed  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawings  and  Estimattss 
made.— Fbeeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Bngi- 
aeers  ;  Office,  70.  Strand,  London. 

HE    CONICAL    BOILERS      INVENTED    BY 

JOHN  ROGERS,  Esq.,  are  supplied  and  fixed  by  John 

"Shxwen,  ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  Also  all  kinds  of  Hot  Water 

Apparatus.    For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings,  Mr.  Shewen 

should  be   consulted,    his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  being  safer, 

3nore  efficient,  and  more  durable  than  any  other. 

KEEN  AND  HOTHOUSES,  strong  built,  at  the 
following  low  scale  of  prices :— Lean-to  Roofs,  12  feet 
■Jjy  8, 101. ;  16  by  8, 15J. ;  20  by  10,  20J. ;  20  by  12,  24!.  ;  21  by  12, 2Si. ; 
and  28  by  12,  32J.  Greenhouse  Garden  Lights,  and  Window 
Sashes,  complete,  painted  three  times,  at  9d.  per  foot.  A 
-.Greenhouse,  ready  built,  for  sale,  16  feet  by  9. — Plans  and  par- 
■ticulars  sent  by  atidressing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  85,  White 
ation-street,  Islington,  London. 

Estimates  given  for  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 


The  remarks  in  our  last  Number  on  concreting 
Vine  borders,  by  Mr.  Spencer,  gardener  to  Lord 
Lansdowke,  will  have  been  read  by  some  with 
entire  acquiescence,  by  others  with  doubt  or  incre- 
dulity. As  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  latter  will 
prove  the  gi-eater  number,  we  venture  tlius  early  to 
express  our  entire  concurrence  in  everything  which 
that  veiT  intelligent  writer  has  expressed. 

The  use  of  concrete  for  the  hattom  of  A''ine  borders 
is  no  novelty  ;  it  has  been  frequently  used  to  pre- 
vent the  roots  coming  in  contact  with  dense,  sour 
subsoil,  or  to  keep  down  the  damp  which  in  low 
situations  will  find  its  way  to  the  surface  dunng 
winter  and  spring.  Such  a  contrivance  has  great 
value  ;  it  answers  the  purpose  far  better  than  any 
permeable  substratum,  and  if  well  executed,  places 
the  Vine  roots  in  the  same  condition  as  if  they  were 
in  a  huge  basin,  or  shallow  flower-pan.  It  has, 
however,  its  disadvantages ;  it  permits  no  warmth 
to  enter  from  below,  and  it  is  apt  to  detain  too  long 
the  floods  which  sometimes  suddenly  inundate  it. 
It  is  also  subject  to  becoming  injuriously  dry  in  hot 
summers.  As  a  perfect  contrivance  it  cannot  then 
Lo  »o.aasiiL«ed_:  all  that  can  be  said  about  it  is,  that 
it  is  infinitely  better  than  lo  -koT-o -n^>o  =»ii  i»- jt^ 
natural  ill  condition.  n,r.     ,     j 

The  use  of  concrete  for  the  surface  ot  Vine  borders 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  recent  invention,  con- 
cerning which  there  is  little  experience.    It  must  be 
owned  that  to  cover  a  Vine  border  with  a  hard 
impenetrable  casing  of  gravel,  lime,  coal  ashes,  and 
gas  tar,  seems  to  be  so  opposed  to  all  known  prin- 
ciples, that  at  first  sight  the  mind  absolutely  rejects 
the  proposition.     It  prevents  rain  reaclung  the  Vme 
roots;  it  cuts  oif  all  access  of  air;  it  must  be  too  cold 
in  winter,  and  too  hot  in  summer  :  these  are  among 
the  first  objections  that  would  be  taken  to  it.    Never- 
theless, we  quite  agi'ee  with  Mr.  Spencer  in  regarding 
all  such  objections  as  unfounded  or  unimportant ;  and 
the  method  itself— iwU  proper  accompaniments— to 
be   of  the  greatest  advantage  in   our   cold   damp 
climate.    "  What!"  it  may  be  asked,  "are  we  to 
understand    that    you   advise  us  to   concrete  our 
borders  above  and  below,  and  all  round  1"    No,  good 
folks,  not  quite  that;  what  we   say  is,  that  it  is 
judicious  to  concrete  the  surface  of  Vine  borders, 
if   yon     accompany    that     operation     by    certain 
other  processes   essential  to  its   successful  action. 
The   advantages   of    the  plan  are  well   explained 
by   Mr.  Spencer;    it    detains    moisture    when   it 
is  wanted,    and    it    excludes    it    when  it  is  not 
wanted;  it  causes  heat  to  be  absorbed  abundantly 
when  earth-heat  is  most  essential  to  the  Vine  ;  it 
maintains  a  congenial  temperature  at  other  seasons, 
and  its  hardness  prevents  the  earth  below  it  from 
becoming  too  compact,  in  consequence  of  persons 
walking  over  it. 

But  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  surface 
concrete,  without  any  disadvantages,  it  seems  to  be 
essential  that  the  border  should  rest  upon  rough 
materials,  so  put  together  that  air  can  readily  find 
its  way  upward  through  them  into  the  border. 
Mr.  Spencer's  border  rests  on  rough  paving-stones 
raised  on  rough  walls,  and  is  then  ,c.onnected  with 
the  external  air  or  with  that  of  the  Vinery  itself, 
which  we  imagine  to  be  better.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, air  will  fmd  its  way  to  the  roots  more 
readily  than  by  any  other  known  method  ;  and  thus 
the  conditions  demanded  in  a  perfect  Vine  border, 
viz.,  warmth,  diyness  in  winter,  and  damp  in  sum- 


fulfilled.  ,     ,,   ., 

That  the  raising  the  border  on  a  vaulted  bottoai 
is  of  veiy  great  value,  concrete  or  no  concrete,  is 
admitted  by  the  best  Grape  growers.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's borders  at  Castle  Malgwyn  are  so  managed ; 
the  early  houses  at  Trenth;mi,  built  under  Mr. 
Fleming's  direction,  have  borders  of  the  same  kind, 
and  we  now  have  the  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, that  he  too  finds  their  great  utility.  We  would 
not,  however,  be  understood  to  say  that  these  con- 
trivances are  at  all  times  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  fine  Grapes.  On  the  contrary,  when  soil  and 
situation  are  naturally  suitable  to  the  Vine,  very 
fine  Grapes  are  obtained  without  any  such  aids. 
The  important  point  is,  how  to  deal  with  this  valu- 
able fruit  tree  when,  as  so  often  happens  in  Great 
Britain,  the  soil  and  situation  are  unfavourable; 
and  we  submit  that  that  problem  is  now  sufficiently 
solved. 

Victoria  Park  has  found  a  champion.  A  man  has 
come  forward  to  make  an  attempt  at  defending  wha,t 
is  notoriously  indefensible.  We  seldom  notice  such 
follies,  and  most  certainly  should  not  have  altered 
our  practice  on  the  present  occasion,  if  an  irresistible 
opportunity  had  not  occurred  of  showing  up  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  writer  to  whom  we 
allude  conducts  an  argument. 

We  said— I,  that  this  park  consists  of  290  acres  ; 
2,  that  it  has  cost  44,000^.;  3,  that  the  manner  m 
which  the  money  had  been  expended  is  a  national 
disgrace;  4,  that  the  miserable  shrubs  and  trees 
with  which  it  has  been  planted  were  evidently  the 
sweepings  of  some  neglected  nursery  ground  ;  5,  that 
it  is  furnished  with  a  frightful  island  carrying  a, 
frif'htful  pagoda,  and  accessible  by  a  few  rotten 
planks  ;  6,  that  one  of  the  lodges  is  as  ugly  as  the 
objects  contained  wifliin  .the  park  ;  7,  that  one  of 
the  main  roads  is  unfinished  and  overgrown  ^vith 
Grass  ;  and  that  this  is  what  the  country  had 
paid  44,000^.  for. 

The  manner  in  which  we  are  corrected  is  amus- 
inc  In  the  first  place  the  advocate  says  that  Mr. 
Major,  of  Leeds,  was  formerly  criticised  m  our 
columns  for  what  he  did  in  the  Manchester  Park  ; 
and  that  a  Mr.  Curtis,  who  is,  it  seems,  answerable 
for  some  part  of  the  ofl:'ences  charged  against 
the  conti-ivers  of  this  park,  is  now  treated  with 
harslmess,  everything  being  omitted  except  the 
points  upon  which  ridicule  can  be  heaped.  It 
therefore  appears  that  there  are  some  ridiculous 
points  in  the  plan;  not  that  we  intended  to  cast 
mere  ridicule  on  them  ;  they  demand  a  much  more 
serious  treatment.  Oddly  enough,  however,  the 
wr^i^.-  4n  tJi<:.niBdilirp.ath  acquaints  his  readers  that 
he  does  not  know  enough  oftho  park  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  it ;  that  he  means  to  go  and  see  it 
some  day  !  and  then  (as  if  foreseeing  what  the  con- 
sequences of  a  visit  must  be),  he  coolly  declares 
that  he  is  no  apologist  "  for  anything  which  may 
have  been  done  there  !  !  "  But  he  thinks  he  can 
rely  upon  a  correspondent  who  undertakes  to 
grapple  with  the  alleged  facts. 

This  correspondent  says — 1.  That  the  park  con- 
sists of  240,  not  290,  acres  ;  but  the  Act  of  4  and 
5  Vic,  cap.  27,  declares  that  it  contains  "about 
290  acres  ; "  and  we  prefer  the  evidence  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament.    2.  He  says  that  the  cost  of  making 
this  park  amounted  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  44,00  W. ; 
but  there  again  Parliamentary  evidence  is  against 
him  ;  for  the  statement  we  made  was  taken,  as  we 
explained,  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests.     Mr.  Knight,  in  his 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  London,"  says  the  cost  was  rather 
more  than  50,000/.     3.  He  admits  that  in  matters  of 
taste  there  wiU  be  differences  of  opinion,  and  triumph- 
antly expresses  his  satisfaction  at  knowing  that  men 
of  taste  have  expressed  their  astonishment  how  this 
eastern  "  Paradise  ! !  "  could  have  been  made  out  of 
exhausted  brick  fields.     We  submit  that  44,000?. 
ought  to  perform  a  somewhat  gi-eater  feat  than  that. 
4    He  avers  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  selected 
with  great  care,  and  he  is  quite  certain  that  there  are 
few  situations   where   so  healthy    and   vigorous  a 
growth  can  be  shown.     Surely    the  writer    must 
be  some    Bethnal-green    weaver,    m    whose    eyes 
any   piece  of  Grass  is  Paradise,  and  every  scrubby 
bush  a  picture.    Only  look  at  the  wretched  things  ! 
There  they  are  ;  and  there  we  hope  they  wiU  re- 
main, till   after  the  meeting  of  Parhament.     And 
what  does  Mr.  Knight,  at  least  an  unprejudiced 
observer,  say,  "  The  shrubs  that  have  been  planted 
do  not  in  some  parts  seem  to  be  at  all  settled  m  their 

new  habitation T^e  smoke  of  London 

threatens  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  Pme,  many  of 
■which  have  been  planted."  5.  As  to  the  frightful 
island  and  frightful  pagoda,  we  are  told  that  there 
are  three  islands,  that  tastes  differ,  and  that  all 
must  regi-et  that  the  pagoda  and  bndge,  nay,  even 
the  water  itself,  are  left  unfimshed," after  spend- 


Ujy  -W.UUUi.  b.  (^ans^rning  the  lodge,  the  writer  has 
only  this  to  say,  that  some  people  admire  it ;  but  for 
himself  he  thinks  the  taste  questionable,  and  that 
the  thing  would  have  looked  better  had  it  been 
bigger.  7.  Finally,  as  to  the  Grass-grown  road,  which 
44,000/.  did  not  enable  the  perpetrators  of  the  park 
to  finish — why,  as  to  that,  this  writer  wisely  holds  his 
tongue.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  discreet 
if  he  had  held  his  peace  about  the  whole  business. 

As  a  specimen  of  reasoning  and  argmnent  these 
extracts  are  unique,  and  they  will  do  to  raise  a  laugh 
at  the  present  dreary  season.  But  the  design  and 
condition  of  our  public  parks,  especially  of  new 
ones,  is  not  to  be  treated  thus  lightly;  for  their 
state  concerns  not  only  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  but  our  national  credit  for  good  taste  and 
intelligence.  Regarded  in  this  point  of  view  we  feel 
persuaded  that  Victoria-park  deserves  much  more 
than  we  have  said  about  it.  Let  us  hope  that 
members  of  Parliament  will  visit  it  and  judge  for 
themselves,  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  allow  the 
formation  of  Battersea-park  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
incompetent  hands  of  men  like  those  who  have 
rendered  Victoria-park  a  public  disgrace. 


SEEDLING  FRUITS. 

Hating  had  opportunities  of  examining  many  of  these, 

I  beg  to  remark,  that  some  of  the  seedlings  from  the 

most  approved  varieties  were  found  to  partake  more  or 

less  of  the  properties  of  their  respective  parent  trees  • 

l'',!!lf!j.n'^nr/TirSV^  ^""?  ^^^^  ^f^  '°''"'°''  ^^-^^^-^^^'^estnusoDtamed  amongst  those  of  the  second 
lf?2Ttr^^J  f^-  "^'"'^'^^''^"'''''^''''''''^^'''^  or  third  generation;  but  each  successive  generation  is 
of  juice,  and  time  of  ripening.     Such,  we  are  informed    characterise,!  hv  ,  rr,„.»  „<.„..„!  „„„i:„...r._  A       fu  _ 


testify.  The  cause  of  this  he  conceives  t  >  be,  that  the 
first  imported  fruits  which  the  colonists  received  from 
Europe  300  years  ago,  were,  amidst  the  bustle  of 
establishing  and  securing  themselves  in  a  new  country, 
lost,  from  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  art  of  grafting : 
and  that  they  only  had  recourse  to  seeds  for  perpetuating 
the  kinds.  These  seedlings  have  passed  through  several 
generations,  and  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  their 
existence  in  which  their  inherent  quaUties  are  fully 
developed. 

The  Americans,  M.  Poiteau  adds,  attribute  this  to 
another  cause,  namely,  that  in  proportion  as  their 
newly  broken-up  lands  are  ameliorated  by  cultivation, 
&c._,  so,  in  like  proportion,  are  the  qualities  of  the  fruit.' 
It  is  a  common  saying  in  Virginia,  that  the  fruits  of 
such  or  such  an  orchard  "begin  to  change  for  the 
better."  But  this  can  hardly  be  admitted  ;  for  though 
such  circumstances  may  improve  the  quality,  it  cannot 
change  the  physical  characters  of  the  fruit. 

After  noticing  the  fact  proved  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  a 
crab,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  a  good  fruit,  produces 
better  kinds  from  seed  than  can  be  had  from  seeds  of 
improved  fruit,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  method  used 
by  the  Flemish  orchardists  to  obtain  new  sorts.  This, 
on  the  authority  of  M.  van  Mons,  may  be  briefly  ex- 
plained as  follows :  They  sow  the  seeds  of  cultivated 
varieties,  or,  preferably,  the  seeds  of  wildings  that  have 
sprung  from  cultivated  varieties.  They  rear  and  fruit 
the  plants  from  this  sowing  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
raise  another  generation  from  their  seeds  ;  and  thus  they 
go  on,  always  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  last  raised  genera- 
tion as  soon  as  they  can  obtain  them.  Good  new  sorts 
are  sometimes  thus  obtained  amongst  those  of  the  second 


of  juice,  and  time  of  ripening.  Such,  we  are  informed 
"by  various  authors,  is  likewise  the  case  in  America  and 
the  colonies.  Thatcher,  in  his  "  American  Orchardist," 
stat«3,  that  "a  hundred  seeds  of  the  Golden  Pippin  will 
produce  large-leaved  apple  trees  (the  Golden  Pippin 
Itself  has  a  small  leaf),  bearing  fruit  of  a  considerable 
size  ;  but  the  tastes  and  colours  of  each  will  be  different, 
and  none  will  be  the  same  in  kind  with  the  Pippin.  Some 
will  be  sweet,  some  bitter,  some  sour,  some  mawkish, 
some  aromatic;  some  yellow,  others  green,  red  or 
streaked." 

Seedhngs  from  the  same  tree  not  only  differ  widely 
from  each  other,  but  even  those  from  pips,  taken  from 
the  same  apple,  produce  fruit  possessing  qualities  entirely 
different.     T^n- .:.«"™-i-  ii.- n »  ..     —      ■' 


characterised  by  a  more  general  amelioration  than  that 
of  Its  predecessor,  till  at  last  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
is  obtained.  Of  some  kinds  of  fruits,  good  varieties  are 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  third  sowing  ;  in  others  it  may 
be  the  fourth  or  iifth  ;  and  in  Pears  the  sixth  or  seventh. 
This  process,  concludes  M.  Poiteau,  is  only  an  imitation 
of  that  of  nature  exemplified  in  America.  R.  Thompson. 


BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS. 
No.  IX.— Our  little  tenants  having  now  taken  qm'et 
possession  of  their  freehold,  we  will  try  yet  again  to 
devise  some  additional  means  of  adding  to  their  domestic 
happiness. 

For'example,^¥e'ex;;iie;ce';T';h;Ribsron  ^»^°  «°"'°«'-ati°g  the  particular  tribes  by  name,  it  wiU 
Pippin  need  only  be  mentioned  ;  but  fte"  Sister  R  bs  on  !  ^J^Z  "'  ^'f  T"  ^\t  ^  ''^^^  P^^P^^^ly  <"°itted  ; 
Pippin"  was  a  white  semi-transDarent  7r,„r  fl;=l  ^  !u  u^'/T^^  °"'^'^^'  "'^  greenfinch,  bramblefinch, 
Apple,  or  rather  a  lar/e^rab      It^W.f  °°  f""  hawfinch,  and  the  starling.     The  first  of  these  is  a 

th^Jthe  same  fru^t  m^y'^couTaL'^h  Vermf^rgo^^'and     rf  t^ftr^  h'^  '';,  "''.\^  'T"-'  ^'  '""'''  P^'"^"' 
bad,  both  protected  by  the  same  pulp  and  nounshedbv  ■  1    t   °  -1      '"  f^*'  'r^u'  """"^  ™°'^  "'='°  ^^  '"^ 

the  same  juice.     Whether  the  frui   of  ThpnTJfnff^  i  ^"'^'^ '°  ."■  '"^^'^  ^^^^-     ^"^^  """^^  tl^ree  are  mail- 
of  these  passed  intrinsL  me    t  Ls  no   b'ecn  Is^^^^^^^  T''  "?  "''"r'"^'  "'^  ^^J^'''^^- 

tained;  but  this  we  know,  the  many  seeds  from  the  k>,T  destroy  the  entire  colony  in  an  incredibly 

Ribston  Pippin  have  been  raised  ;  yet^none  ofUs  pro       ^  Wh?'"'  °-  '™?'  'f  '^^  "'""'  ^"'"^"^  admission, 
crpnv  ,.o  L.„„„„  ..  .-.u^:.  _-.        '  >,.     "™^  <"  US  pro-  ,      Wheu  giving,   last  week,  my  reasons  for  excludine 


geny  are  known  to  mherit  its  peculiar  flavour  and  ex- 
1reil°^'  ^^^  remark  applies  to  the  Old  Nou- 

From  these  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  plants  from  seeds  of  cultivated  fruil- 
trees  of  high  quality  to  revert  immediately  to  the  state 
of  taildings.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  seeds  taken 
oat  from  this  country  to  Virginia  would  have  formed 
an  exception  to  the  above  tendency  had  they  been  sown 
in  England ;  and  wherever  sown,  the  nature  of  their 
produce  must  have  been  essentially  the  same,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  modified  by  circumstances  of 
soil  and  cUmate.  How  far  these  circumstances  would 
affect  the  next  and  succeeding  generations  of  these 
seedlings,  is  a  different  question.  That  of  the  greatest 
importance,  especially  to  colonists,  is  to  know  how  to 
proceed  to  raise  orchards  of  good  kinds  of  fruits  from 
seeds.  The  following  extracts  may  prove  advantageous 
to  those  interested  in  the  subject : 

Considerations  on,  the  processes  employed  by  Nursery 
men  for  obtaining  better  sorts  of  Fruits,  and  on  the 
means  by  which  Mature  appears  to  accomplish  the  same 
result.  By  M.  Poiteau.  OriginaUy  published  in  the 
Annales  Soc.  de  Hort.  de  Paris. 

The  author  observes,  it  is  but  rarely  that  improved 
varieties  of  our  cultivated  fruits  originate  with  nursery- 
men ;  they  are  generally  the  productions  of  chauce 
found  in  the  woods  or  hedges,  or  from  distant  corners 
ot  provinces,  where  the  finer  sorts  are  scarcely  known 
and  where  the  sorts  they  have  are  mismanaged  oi 
neglected.  That  '•  Hke  begets  or  prodaces  lik?,"  has 
long  been  considered  as  a  law  of  nature  among  animals 
and  some  vegetables  ;  but  this  law  is  not  always  uniform 
especially  among  domesticated  animals  or  highly  culti' 
vated  plants.  Yet,  on  this  principle,  our  nurserymen 
have  acted  m  theu:  endeavours  to  obtain  better  kinds  of 
frmt,  by  sowmg  seeds  of  the  best,  in  the  hope  that  thev 
would  raise  something  stiU  better.  It  is  well  known 
that  m  this  process  they  have  failed.  The  celebrated 
Uuhamel  and  his  contemporaries  failed  in  the  same 
way.  1  rom  these  and  other  instances  the  author  con- 
cludes that  cultivators  are  wrong  in  their  expectations 
ot  obtaining  at  once  what  can  only  be  the  result  of  time 
ettmT'  *°  ■"^"^  "'^'  seedlings-Apples  or  pears,  fo^ 
example,  requu'e  some  years  and  some  cultivation  while 
they  are  passmg  from  one  stage  of  their  infancy  to 
another,  before  they  can  show  theu.  inherent  qualities 
i  As  proof  ot  this  conjecture,  he  instances  the  case  of 
he  fruit  trees  in  the  United  States  of  America  aTthU 

nrociiriJ        '     ■  ""P?"""'  ^^"^  ^""^  ""'«  trouble  in 
procuring  superior  truits  from  seeds  ;  and  that  they 


1-ve  ma=ny  ;^;;u;n;  n^;  linds/treTr'urs  fficicntl^    r^e'^"^  "^'T'  '^'*  others-these  c^uHing  r^' 

usts  Bumciently   Urement,  and  feehng  annoyed  when  disturbed ;  those 


HEX  birds  from  the  aviary,  I  'left,  of  necessity, 

for  cnnjppfnrp  Tntoiiigiuie,  nowever,  as  my  **  hints" 
were,  and  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  yet  there  are 
others ;  of  a  different  nature  indeed,  but  equally  stringent. 
With  a  view  to  the  regular  increase  of  my  stock  I 
provided,  when  first  "  colonising,"  a  number  of  sqna're 
mahogany  nest-boxes,  which  were  fixed  against  the 
wall ;  also  nest-bags,  and  such  other  materials  as  were 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  « building."  In  these 
boxes,  from  time  to  time,  a  number  of  nests  were 
formed  ;  eggs  were  laid  ;  and  the  process  of  incubation 
went  forward.  I  anticipated  much  amusement  and 
much  delight  from  the  young  progeny  when  hatched  ; 
but,  alas  !  my  anticipations  of  pleasure  were  doomed 
never  to  be  realised.  There  were  such  "awful  goin»s 
on,"  as  I  shall  presently  relate,  among  the  various 
"settlers,"  that  I  was  obliged  withm  the  first  three 
months  to  commit  an  act  of  ejectment.  The  sex,  called 
"  gentle,"  was  banished  for  ever.  "  'Tis  true,  'tis  nitv  ■ 
pity  'tis,  'tis  true  !  "  '        f  .? . 

Had  I  succeeded  in  establishmg  a  peaceful  colony  on 
so  grand  a  scale,  I  should  have  accomplished,  I  under- 
stand, what  has  never  yet  been  done.  No  sooner  were 
any  eggs  laid  by  a  canary,  or  a  siskin  (aberdevine),  than 
a  rival  hen  goldfinch  would  alight  on  the  nest  box,  seize 
the  egg,  and,  dropping  it  from  above  on  the  ground 
beneath,  listen  with  maniacal  ecstacy  tB  the  music  of 
Its  destructive  fall. 

_  The  thrush,  too, known  universally  as  an  "  imitative" 
bird,  would  oftentunes  amuse  hunself  m  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  similar  exploit.  He  was  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  "assist"  any  of  the  rival  malcontents  in  a 
crusade  against  the  eggs  and  young.  No  sooner  were 
the  latter  born— I  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  broods 
hatched— than  the  conspirators  went  to  work  with  an 
energy,  and  a  unity  of  purpose,  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Despite  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  parent-birds! 
"thrice  armed  by  Nature's  powerful  wand,"  their  mfant 
offsprmg  were  remorselessly  dragged,  "  callow  "  as  they 
were,  from  their  cradles  ;  suspended  in  mid-air,  like 
Mahomet's  coffin  ;  and  then,  with  deadly  hate,  dashed 
forcibly  to  the  ground.  There  were  a  number  of 
offenders  m  this  way,  all  of  whom  were  tried  and  con- 
demned ;  their  sentence— banishment— bemg  carried 
into  immediate  efi'ect. 

Canaries,  alone,  will  pair  and  breed  excellently  well 
m  an  aviary  ;  but  the  admixture  of  a  number  of  other 
tribes,  for  breeding  purposes,  is  evidently  a  "  mistake." 
A  little  calm  reflection  will  show  good  reason  for  this, 
seeing  how  very  dissimilar  are  the  taste  and  habits  of 
some  birds  compared  with  others— these  courting  re- 
tirpmonf     oTifl    fa,.].'.... J    ___t.  .       T  .      .     .      p. 


rejoicing  m  miscttief,  and  never  so  happy  as  wnen  n' 
to  their  ears  in  excitement. 

As  your  little  friends  will  try  every  possible  mode  o 
amusing  themselves  at  your  expense,  yon  must  tak 
special  care  to  naU  your  floor-cloth,  and  paste  yon 
paper,  evenly  on  the  waU  or  ceihng.  It  they  can  onl' 
find  one  end  that  they  can  unravel,  one  projection  thai 
they  can  peck  at,  they  will  go  to  work  with  such  artistit 
skill,  that  they  will  soon  disfigure  the  room.  Be  careful 
therefore,  to  give  them  no  opportunity  for  the  exercisf 
of  then'  ingenuity  in  this  matter. 

Keep  the  windows  constantly  open,  and  admit  a 
free  current  of  air,  closmg  them,  in  winter  only,  ai 
night.  The  room  will  always  be  sufficiently  warm.  If 
however,  there  be  any  fog  or  continuous  rainy  or  damp 
weather,  then,  of  course,  the  wmdows  should  not  be 
opened. 

You  will  find  that  the  birds  will  soon  get  into  a  habit 
of  perching  on,  or  rather  clinging  to,  the  ledges  of  the 
wmdows.  To  obviate  this,  which  is  very  objectionable, 
seeing  how  the  wmdows  become  thereby  soiled,  have 
some  narrow,  say  IJ  inch,  slips  of  deal,  planed  down,; 
just  the  width  of  the  window.  Let  these  be  "  bevelled" 
off  on  one  side,  and  carefully  adapted  to  the  bottom  of 
every  pane  of  glass  in  the  room  m  a  slanting  position. 
By  using  this  precaution,  the  birds  will  slide  off,  and 
soon  find  you  are  "just  one  too  many  for  them." 

It  will  take  your  birds  some  little  time  to  get  into 
each  other's  ways  ;  but  this  they  will  do,  eventually. 
Many,  and  divers  will  be  the  quarrels,  disagreements, 
animosities,  and  battles  ;  but  these  will  terminate.  War 
will  cease,  and  peace  ultimately  become  proclaimed. 

If  any  of  your  birds  die,  as  fresh-caught  birds  often 
do,  replace  them  at  the  earliest  moment.  Never  turn 
in  many  at  once  ;  let  one  or  two  in,  mysteriously,  early 
in  the  morning.  This  will  prevent  any  unusual  flatter- 
mg  ;  and  the  "  wonder  "  at  seemg  a  few  new  faces  will 
gradually  subside. 

Whenever  you  purchase  a  quantity  of  "flight"  birds 
(already  described),  for  stock,  always  place  them  for  a 
day  or  two  in  a  large  cage  by  themselves.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  have  two  or  three  for  this  purpose.  These 
birds  are  so  excessively  wild  and  impatient  ot  confine- 
ment, that,  if  turned  mto  the  aviary  immediately  after 
being  caught,  they  5vould  not  only  dash  frantically 
against  the  windows,  thereby  severely  injuring  their 
nervous  system,  but  they  would  spread  fearful  conster- 
nation and  bewilderment  amongst  the  inhabitants.  In 
such  a  case,  the  restoration  of  order  would  be  difiionlt, 
and  a  work  of  much  time. 

The  soft-billed  birds,  when  first  purchased,  must  be 
kept  quietly,  m  separate  cages,  for  a  fortnight  at  least 
after  being  "  fed  off."  They  may  then  be  turned  mta 
the  aviary,  one  at  a  time.  Being  insectivorous,  food 
must  be  given  them  which  assimilates  as  closely  as 
possible  with  theur  natural  diet  —  spiders,  small  red 
garden  worms,  meal-worms,  earwigs,  &c.  "These  should 
be  supplied  only  occasionally,  jnst  to  keep  the  birds- 
healthy;  they  will,  meantime,  "take"  to  the  general 
lood   of  which  we  are  soon  to  speak  more  folly. 

When  the  glorious  sun-streams  into  the  aviary,  and 
gilds  the  variegated  colours  of  these  little  feathered 
beauties,  their  antics,  frolics,  and  devotion  to  fun,  can 
be  but  faintly  imagined.  The  fountain,  with  its  rippling 
stream  ;  the  mirrors,  with  their  truthful  reflection  and 
multiplying  powers  ;  the  harmonious  concert  of  well- 
tuned  voices,- cause  the  mhabitants  as  much  harm- 
less pleasure  as  was  ever  known  by  our  first  innocent 
parents  in  Paradise. 

Hard  must  be  the  heart  of  that  man,  or  that  woman 
who  could  witness  such  scenes  of  happiness  as  these' 
without  participating  in  the  general  enjoyment.  For 
my  own  part,  I  disclaim  aU  wish  to  "fraternise"  with 
such  people.     William  Kidd,  New-road,  Hammersnuth. 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  PLANTS. 

EXTEACTS  FEOMA  PapeE  BT  M.   GaOTJICHAND  IN  THE 
CoiEPTES    ReNDUS." 


It  is  well  known  that  the  root  of  Beet  often  grows 
to  a  very  large  size,  and  that  its  height,  varying  with 
the  soil,  is  often  4,  5,  or  even  8  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  It  naturally  occurred  to  us  to  try 
and  discover  the  relative  proportions  of  sugar  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  these  fleshy  roots,  and  we 
found  that  not  only  is  sugar  more  abundant  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  upper  part,  but  that  it  is  also  purer  and  more 
easily  extracted. 

As  we  were  at  this  tune  almost  wholly  occupied 
with  chemistry,  and  we  had  besides  every  facility  for 
experimenting,  we  did  not  suffer  our  enquu-ies  to  stop 
here.  In  a  botanic  garden  that  we  had  made  we  culti- 
vated Beet,  and  the  soil  being  suitable,  some  very  large 
specimens  were  obtained. 

Having  previously  discovered  that  the  lower  and 
under-ground  portions  of  the  root  contamed  more  sugar 
I  than  the  upper  portions  that  were  exposed  to  the  air, 
I  and  attributing  this  difference  to  the  action  of  the  air 
I  and  of  light,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  formation,  in  the 
I  tops  of  the  roots,  of  different  principles,  we  covered  the 
I  upper  parts  of  a  certain  number  of  roots  with  eari  ; 
j  and  on  examination  three  weeks  or  a  month  afterwards, 
I  these  were  found  to  contain  much  more  sugar  in  their 
I  upper  extremities  than  those  of  the  roots  which  were 
I  not  covered  up. 

j      All  the  observations  that  we  have  made  on  plants 

I  containmg  sugar  (excepting  those  which  only  contain 

that  principle  when  blanched),  show  that  the  quantity 

of  saccharine  matter  is   directly   proportional   to   the 

degree  of  ripeness  of  the  plant  or  part  of  the  plant  eon- 
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,ining  it.  Beet-root,  fruits,  the  Sugar-cane,  &c.,  show 
lis  completely. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Sugar-cane,  and 
ir  present  subject  leads  us  to  refer  to  it  again  to  prove 
le  truth  of  our  assertions,  and  to  support  them  by  still 
ronger  testimony.     Every  one  knows  that  this  plant 

a  Grass  whose  phytons  developing  the  one  above, 
'ter  and  within  the  other,  form  a  slender  articulated 
em,  each  noOe  of  which  carries  a  leaf.  New  experi- 
ents  clearly  show  that  in  the  Sugar-cane  saccharifica- 
m  begins  at  the  bottom  and  proceeds  very  gradually 

the  top  of  the  stem,  joint  by  joint,  or,  to  speak  more 
'operly,phyton  by  phjton,  and  that  the  lower  internodes 
e  quite  ripe  and  sweet,  while  the  upper  ones  are  still 
rbaceons,  and  more  and  more  acrid  as  they  get  nearer 
3  top.  This  important  fact  has  been  determined  in  a 
11  more  direct  manner  by  M.  A.  Vinson,  sen.,  of  the 
le  of  Bourbon,  who  has  derived  from  it  great  practical 


The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  communication 
this  subject  received  from  this  gentleman  on  the  24th 
October,  1842  : — "  I  received  the  copies  of  your  new 
smoirs,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  Sugar-cane,  a  fact  of 
9  greatest  practical  importance  for  my  establishment 
s  been  ascertained  by  experiment.  It  is  at  complete 
iriance  with  all  ideas  hitherto  received.  Science 
nea  to  the  aid  of  practice,  and  that^  is  its  greatest 
umph.  This  is  what  I  refer  to. 
"We  buy  at  our  factory  Sugar-cane  juice.  The 
gar-cane  planters,  myself  among  the  number,  thought 
it  the  green  canes  gave  more  syrup  than  those  which 
re  ripe,  and  which,  according  to  them,  ought  to  be 
t  in  the  ground  to  dry.  They  knew  very  well  that 
)  juice  of  the  green  cane  contained  less  sugar  than 
tt  of  the  ripe  cane  ;  but,  looking  only  at  the  quantity 
d  not  at  all  at  the  quality,  we  were  induced  to  use  their 
nes  before  they  were  ripe,  and  thus  suffer  consider- 
\e  losses. 

"  The  syrup  of  the  green  cane  marks,  on  Baume's 
eometer,  from  8°  to  10°  ;  and  m  proportion  as  the 
ce  is  elaborated,  it  marks  from  10°  to  13",  generally 
"  30'.  Now,  experiment  has  shown  me  that  the 
lantity  of  syrup  is  greater  in  the  ripe  than  m  the 
sen  cane.  It  is  then  advantageous,  both  with  respect 
quantity  and  to  quality,  to  allow  the  canes  to  ripen. 
'  In  the  green  cane  the  bark  is  thick  and  hard,  the 
igitudinal  threads  are  confused,  the  cells  are  not  dis- 
ct,  their  partitions  are  thick  and  without  empty 
ices  ;  whence  it  results  that  the  parenchyma  forms 
impact  opaque  mass,  which,  when  strongly  pressed, 
es  a  liquid  that  is  albuminous,  mucilaginous,  starchy, 
1  scarcely  sweet.  The  cane,  when  it  comes  from  the 
inders,  assumes^  after  the  most  violo»t  pi?oQowro,  ;to 
ginal  shape. 

•^In  the  ripe  cane,  on  the  contrary,  the  bark  is  thin, 
3  longitudinal  threads  are  quite  distinct ;  the  paren- 
ima,  as  seen  under  a  microscope,  is  composed  of  thin 
panded  partitions,  and  full  of  juice,  which  is  the 
>re  abundant  and  sweet  as  the  plant  is  riper.  The 
ae,  when  it  comes  from  the  cylinders,  is  completely 
ished." 

The  letter  from  which  the  above  is  taken  contains 
e  following  table,  which,  from  its  evident  utility,  de- 
rves,  I  think,  to  be  laid  before  the  public  : 
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It  is  not  the  leaves,  which  in  the  Beet,  Maize,  Palm- 
!es.  Sugar-canes,  &c.,  secrete  the  saccharine  matters  ; 
it  the  tissues  of  the  stem,  of  the  root,  or  concentric 
fers,  and  particularly  the  oldest  and  lowest,  as  in  the 
gar-cane,  or  of  the  centre  of  the  lower  portions,  as  in 
s  Beet,  Palm-trees,  &c. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
It  our  memories  require  jogging  in  the  ornamental 
partment  of  gardening,  they  also  need  it  in  the 
leful.  We  often  forget  that  a  little  forethought 
ould  enable  us  to  enjoy  many  little  luxuries  at  little 
ooble  and  less  expense  than  sending  to  market  for 
em,  when  we  might  gather  them  in  our  own  gardens. 
There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  enjoy  a  spring 
adish,  a  young  Horn  Carrot,  and  an  early  Dutch 
urnip.  Yet  even  by  the  possessors  of  gardens  these 
te  seldom  thought  of,  until  they  are  observed  m  the 
reengrocers'  windows.  Immediate  preparations  then 
:e  made  to  get  them  sown;  when  we  ought,  in 
ict,  to  be  gathering  them.  To  accomplish  this 
iccessfuUy,  first  procure  some  stable-dung,  this 
aould  be  laid  up  in  a  ridge  and  turned  two 
r  three  times  until  the  heat  begins  to  subside, 
hen  it  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  use.  Those  who 
ive  the  opportunity  of  collecting  leaves,  and  laying 
lem  up  until  they  become  warm,  will,  of  course,  avoid 
le  expense  of  manure,  as  the  leaves  answer  equally 
ell.  The  expense  of  the  manure,  however,  is  only 
pparent,  for  it  can  be  afterwards  applied  to  the  ground, 
if  hen  the  heating  material  is  ready  for  use,  a  space  of 
ich  dimensions  as  may  be  considered  sufficient  for  the 


requirements  of  the  family  should  be  marked  out  on  a 
sheltered  south  border.  In  ordinary  cases,  a  space 
5  feet  by  10  will  be  ample.  The  soil  should  be  taken 
out  and  ridged  round  the  edges,  until  the  bed  exhibits 
a  cavity  18  or  20  inches  deep.  The  heated  manure 
should  be  placed  in  this  excavation,  and  regularly 
beaten  down  firmly  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  until 
the  bed  is  rather  more  than  brimful.  There  must 
previously  have  been  secured  some  light  loamy  soil, 
moderately  rich,  and  in  a  dry  friable  state.  Six  inches 
of  this  prepared  soil  should  be  placed  on  the  bed.  The 
seeds  may  then  be  immediately  sown.  If  the  dung  has 
been  properly  prepared  no  danger  will  ai'ise  from  over- 
heating. One  end  of  the  bed  may  be  sown  with  Carrots, 
the  other  with  Turnips,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Radishes 
may  be  cast  over  the  whole.  The  latter  will  be 
gathered  before  they  injure  the  other  crops. 

Thenext  point  is  toprotectthebedfrom  frostandheavy 
rains,  which  may  be  expected  if  these  things  are  sown 
in  January  or  February.  The  bed  can  either  be  hooped 
over  and  covered  with  mats  in  the  usual  way,  or  a  very 
effective  covering  might  be  made  with  asphalte,  stretched 
on  a  few  rods,  giving  it  a  slight  inclination,  to  throw  off 
the  rain.  In  very  severe  weather,  a  mere  secure  pro- 
tection will  be  required.  When  the  bed  is  first  made, 
and  the  seeds  sown,  the  covering  should  be  put  on  at 
once,  and  it  may  remain  on  until  the  seed  germinates, 
when  the  bed  should  be  exposed  in  all  genial  weather. 
Pharo. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  A  HELPMATE 

TO  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MIND  ; 

OR,  TWO  BIEDS  KILLED   WITH  ONE  STONE. 

[FOE   COTTAGEES.] 

No.  VII. — Odds  and  Ends. — The 
height  of  stem  before  the  principal  arm 
or  arms  are  permitted  to  branch  off, 
must,  of  course,  first  depend  on  your 

wall  ;    next   it    will    be   necessary   to    \'^?,'     ,    . 

-,,..,.  1,  ...  .  ..j"^  ,  children  8  trust- 
measure  It  by  the  height  that  children  s  worthiness, 
fingers  can  reach  before  they  can  be 
trusted,  which  measure  will  be  found 
usually  to  vary,  as  that  quality  does  in 
their  parents,  and  accordiug  to  the 
method  of  education  pursued  by  them. 
Of  Muslin  Bags. — To  protect  the 
fruit  from  wasps  and  birds,  muslin  bags  _ 

will  be  necessary.     And  the  making  of    Wyse    men    al- 
these  will  afford  useful  employment  to     ,  J^^° 
the  good  wife  during  the  winter  months,    ii,at  "best  is'for 
instead  of  losing  her  health,  destrojing       a  man, 
her  clothes,  neglecting  her  home  and 

the  public,   by   working  in    the  fields 
during  that  season  of  the  year. 

Thinning  the  Berries. — To  obtain 
perfectly  ripened,  large  and  sweet- 
flavoured  Grapes,  thinning  the  berries 
is  absolutely  necessary.  This  operation 
should  commence  as  soon  as  the  berries 
are  well  set,  and  should  continue  till 
the  bloom  appears  ;  up  to  which  time  lious  corruption 
no  berry  should  be  allowed  to  touch  its  both  of  body  and 
neighbour.  It  should  be  done  by  sharp-  temptation  to 
pointed  scissors,  which  might  be  put  be  overcome  by 
into  the  hands  of  well-trained  children,  promised  re- 
only  agreeing  that  they  should  not  too  5;^'e'l;appine3sof 
often  try  whether  the  Grapes  were  ripe,  ufe,  like  the  light 
and  that  they  should  have  a  share  pro-    of  day    consists 

mised  and  given  them  when  really  ripe.  °°'  ^\°°2  ''^''' 
mi      ,    ir    •        1-       ■  ij  r.  Ki       liant  flash,  but 

The  half-ripe   berries   would  probably    j^    ^   ^^^^^^  ^j 

make  good  vinegar.     Do  not  pull    off  mild  and  chas- 

the  leaves  to  expose  the  fruit  to  the  tenedrays. 

sun's  rays,  which  are  much  more  bene-  ^„^'f„7;e'u%o  a 

ficial  to  the  Grapesafter  passing  through  fair  woman,  but 

and     becoming     tempered     by    them,  a   forward   and 

There  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  impudent     look 

.-  .  fi         •      ^     1     if  eDt3.ii3  sour 

one  uniform  covermg,  oi  a  single  leat  fj„it 

in  thickness,  over  the  whole  space  of 

It"  is  very  important  also  that  each  "'"'''^bodi.'^  '^"^ 

bunch  should  hang  as  near  the  wall  as  ' 

possible,  yet  not  so  close  as  to  crush  any  And,  it  reason- 

of  the  berries.                           _  as'^cSirfe'*. 

I  have  not  treated  of  the  diseases  of  j^^t  all    things 

the  plant,  as,  since  I  have  pursued  the  hurtful    to    his 

system  herein  set  forth,  I  have  had  no  bodj.therewould 

^        •            '            .u-          c  *u     i.;„j  be  less  need   of 

experience  in  anythmg  ol  tne  kma. —  physicians 

C.A. 


Cdltuee  of  the 
Mind, 


The  measure  of 


For  nothing 

lovelier  can  be 

found 
In  woman,  than 

to  study  houBe- 

hold  good. 
Milton. 


Diligently 
For  to  apply 

that  he  can : 
And  in  no  wyse 
To  enterprise 
Another  faculte. 
— By  one  Maister 
Thoinas  More, 

Crowded  houses 
and  close  air 
produce      infec- 


PINETUMS. 

As  Coniferous  plants,  and  their  allies,  either  in 
selections  or  collections,  are  becoming  indispensable 
addenda  to  the  grounds  of  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful 
forms  presented  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  may  not 
be  an  inappropriate  season  to  discuss  a  few  points  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Pinetum. 

It  is  painful  to  witness,  in  many  instances,  large  and 
valuable  collections  of  Pines  scattered  about  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  without 
regard  to  the  future  space  which  the  individuals  are 
likely  to  occupy,  with  utter  disregard  to  appropriation 
of  situation,  and  with  no  eye  to  the  character  ulti- 
mately to  be  given  to  the  scenery  of  which  they  are  to 
form  a  part.  In  some  instances  we  see  a  fine  speci- 
men struggling  in  the  precincts  of  the  flower  garden, 
beneath  the  overshadowing  branches  of  some  giant 
Oak  or  other  tree,  which  cannot,  or,  at  least,  would  be 
next  to  sacrilege  to  remove.  The  Pine,  doubtlessly, 
had  been  planted  there  when  a  minute  plant,  with  no 


prospective  recognition  of  its  capabilities,  and  now,  like 
a  "  blot  on  the  'scutcheon,"  a  constant  source  of  regret 
to  its  owner;  deformed  in  its  habit,  stunted  in  its 
energies,  when  it  might  have  been  a  "  thmg  of  beauty," 
with  all  its  attendant  influences.  Again,  a  portion  of 
land  is  pointed  out  to  you  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
Pines  are  planted  extensively,  due  space  having  been 
given  to  allow  for  the  development  of  all  their  natural 
capabilities.  In  your  progress  to  the  spot  several  fine 
specimens  may  be  seen  peeping,  like  land-marks,  above 
the  tangled  mass  of  Brake  and  Briars,  Gorse  and 
rubbish,  in  which  vainly  you  seek  the  smaller  members 
of  the  fraternity.  In  another  domain  portions  of  the 
park  are  fenced  off  and  devoted  to  Pines.  Here  they 
are  planted  literally  pell-mell,  jostling  each  other  even 
in  their  infancy.  P.  Hartwegii  is  smothering  Pinsapo, 
macrocarpa  dsforming  Lambertiana,  Deodars  mingling 
their  branches  with  Araucarias  ;  in  fact,  the  results  of 
a  liberal  outlay  becoming  a  deformity  rather  than  a 
beautiful  feature.  A  few  rods  from  this  you  will  pro- 
bably see  some  "  crates "  protecting  detached  plants, 
which,  if  they  have  succeeded,  are  damaged  from  con- 
fined space  or  overtopped  by  Nettles  and  rank  herbage. 
It  is  but  justice  to  observe  that  such  conditions  are  en- 
tirely to  the  charge  of  the  proprietors,  and  not  to  those 
who  have  them  in  care. 

In  almost  every  instance  Pines  are  planted  too  thick  ; 
and  this  state  of  things  is  not,  and,  in  many  instances, 
will  not  be  fully  recognised,  till  the  individual  plants 
have  attained  a  magnitude  that  will  render  their  trans- 
plantation hazardous  or  totally  impossible,  if  their 
future  well-being  is  to  be  recognised,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  deformity  which  the  remaining  trees  must 
suffer  from  being  crowded.  It  is  doubtless  possible  to 
group  Pines  with  an  ultimate  good  effect  in  particular 
scenery  and  localities  ;*  but  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
adult  characters  of  each  species  must  be  known  to  the 
planter  before  he  commences  operations.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  such  an  arrangement,  where  picturesque 
effect  Is  sought,  can  be  carried  to  any  great  extent  be- 
yond allowing  each  group  to  be  formed  of  one  species. 
Such  a  system  may  be  departed  from  by  employing 
only  the  true  Pines  ;  but  the  Abies  and  Pinus,  pos- 
sessing such  an  individuality  of  character,  would  be 
more  suitably  located  in  detached  spots,  several  trees 
forming  in  the  distance  a  group,  of  which  each  indi- 
vidual should  form  a  part  of  a  whole.  With  the  true 
Pines,  such  as  macrocarpa,  ponderosa,  &c.,  several  in  a 
mass  would  doubtless,  in  an  adult  state,  form  highly 
picturesque  objects.  Some  idea  of  such  may  be  formed 
by  viewing  a  group  of  several  old  Scotch  Firs  mingling 
together  ;  nothing  in  the  way  of  trees  can  be  more  at- 
tractive- .  I  have  .<ip-o"  n  nnllpntinn  in  which  there  are 
some  points  worthy  of  consideration.  Thoy  are  ar- 
ranged on  either  side  of  a  rambling  pathway,  accessible 
at  all  seasons  by  being  gravelled  ;  but  the  uniformity  is 
too  great  in  the  disposition  of  the  individual  specimens, 
and  a  too  great  proximity  will  ultimately  be  observed 
and  regretted. 

It  surely  would  be  well  for  those  who  so  liberally  pur- 
chase valuable  plants  to  have  ap  eye  when  planting  them 
to  their  future  appearance.  There  is  something  worthy  of 
observance  in  the  old  adage,  which  asserts  that  every 
man  may  do  what  he  wills  with  his  own  ;  but  I  doubt  if  we 
can  wholly  recognise  its  truth  where  a  future  generation 
is  to  participate  in  the  results.  And  in  the  development 
of  the  newly  introduced,  or  newly  planted  species  of 
Pines,  although  it  would  be  uncharitable  as  well  as  un- 
just to  infer  that  the  planters  will  not  derive  a  large 
share  of  enjoyment,  yet  we  must  confess  that  posterity 
will  behold  their  greater  beauty.  Witness  the  magnifi- 
cent Cedars  of  Lebanon,  adding  a  nobleness,  a  dignify 
which  icannot  be  described,  to  so  many  of  England's 
mansions  and  demesnes.  In  conclusion,  I  would  intreat 
those  who  possess  collections  of  this  noble  family  to  set 
about  arranging  them  during  the  following  planting 
season,  now  at  its  advent ;  and  to  those  about  to  form  a 
Pinetum,  I  would  say — consider,  and  form  some  suitable 
design  before  you  commence.  G.  L. 


TRADE  MEMORANDA. 
The  enquiries  respecting  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Beale,  [or  Bean,  of  ^Nailsworth,  near  Stroud,  can  be 
answered  by  some  of  the  London  dealers  in  Turnip 
seed,  to  whom  application  should  be  made.  A  firm  on 
Cornhill  can  probably  give  the  required  information. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Effect  of  Climate  on  Plants Since  reading  your 

remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  races  of  plants  are 
affected  by  climate,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  The 
first  is  from  a  letter  received  from  a  friend  in  Port 
Philip,  for  whom,  when  leaving  this  country  some  nine 
or  ten  years  ago,  I  prepared  and  packed  some  Apple- 
trees,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  possibility  of  sending 
our  cultivated  fruits  to  that  colony.  He  also  took  a 
quantity  of  seeds  with  him,  including  Apple-pips  :  he 
sajs,  "  I  managed  to  get  the  seeds  over  quite  fresh  and 
good,  but  only  three  of  the  Apple-trees  lived ;  I  have 
them  planted  in  a  corner  of  my  little  garden,  and  al- 
though they  have  turned  out  to  be  worthless  sorts,  I 
cherish  them  as  remembrances  of  dear  old  England. 
They  are  not  much  better  than  Crabs.  I  have  a  good 
many  young  trees  from  my  seeds,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  do  so  well  here  as  in  England.  The  leaves  are  not 
like  the  leaves  of  the  Apples  at   home  ;   they  are   eg 

*  I  mean  grouping  such  as  will  allow  the  branches  of  each  to 
conuningle  with  the  other. 
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[Bec.  14, 


rvfat^t  co"untryl  i.  difficult  to  get  good  fruUs 


s™ed"Md'rhave  seen  some  nearly  as  bad  as  Crabs 
from  seeds  taken  from  first-rate  sorts.     But  I  w£ 


I  seeds  taken  from  first-rate  sorts.  B.t  1  was  un- 
able to  account  for  the  trees  taken  over  turnuig  out 
tadly,  as  I  packed  nothing  but  first-rate  varieties.  I 
toagine,  however,  that  my  friend  had  only  got  the 
stocks  alive  (they  were  Crab  stocks) ;  not  bemg  much 
of  a  gardener,  he  might  have  cut  quite  down  to  the 
stock  in  removing  the  dead  parts;  but  it  may  have 
been  otherwise.  The  next  extract  is  from  a  relation 
who  went  out  a  few  years  since,  and  for  whom  I  also 
packed  seeds  and  trees.  He  says, "  All  the  Apple-  rees 
Sied,  but  it  may  have  been  my  fault,  as  I  opened  the 
box  two  or  three  times,  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on, 
though  you  told  me  not  to  do  so.  All  my  seeds,  how- 
ever were  good,  so  I  have  a  fair  supply  of  everything 
that' I  brought  out  with  me;  but  the  Apple-trees  do 
not  seem  to  succeed  weU  here  (in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geelong).  I  have  got  plenty  of  seedlings,  but  their 
leaves  are  not  much  larger  than  those  of  Sloes."  iVfter 
reading  Mr.  Henfrey's  remarks  in  the  "Botanical 
Gazette,"  I  wrote  to  my  friend  to  take  care  of  all  the 
young  trees,  and  let  me  know  if  they  fruited,  so  that  I 
hope  to  hear  something  more  of  them.  John  Middle- 
miss,  Gardener  to  Arthur  Pott,  Esq.,  Bentham  Hill, 
Tonlridiie  Wells. 

Capability  of  Thrift  (Statice  armeria)  to  withstand 

Drought. We  are  informed  in  botanical  works  that 

Thrift  is  common  on  the  muddy  shores  of  the  sea  in  salt 
marshes,  and  upon  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  ; 
perhaps  the  following  notice  of  it  may  be  new  to  some 
of  your  readers.  Last  summer  a  friend  visited  the 
island  of  Arran,  and  during  his  stay  there  collected  a 
number  of  native  plants  that  grew  upon  the  coast,  and 
also  picked  up  a  few  that  he  met  with  upon  Goatfell. 
He  had  no  way  of  preserving  them  in  good  condition 
either  for  the  herbarium  or  the  garden,  so  they  wtre 
all  bundled  up  in  brown  paper,  and  remained  in  that 
state  tor  several  days.  Among  the  collection  there  was 
a  hemispherical  tuft  of  Thrift,  about  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  base.  It  appeared  quite  dry  and  withered, 
and  any  one  that  might  have  seen  it  in  that  state  would 
have  pronounced  it  dead.  It  remained  some  days  longer 
in  my  possession  before  I  thought  of  steeping  it  in 
■water.  It  remained  in  the  water  a  few  hours,  and  was 
afterwards  placed  upon  a  flat  stone  on  the  top  of  a  wah, 
about  4  feet  from  the  ground,  without  any  earth  near 
it.  The  weather  being  hot  at  the  time,  the  tuft  did  not 
show  any  signs  of  life  for  some  time  ;  however,  it  began 
gradually  to  revive,  and  is  now  in  a  green,  and  to  all 
appearance  in  a  heaitny  sxace,  witnout,  receiviug  any 
nourishment  but  what  it  gets  from  the  atmosphere ; 
for  after  the  first  steeping  it  never  got  any  more  mois- 
ture, except  that  of  rain  and  dew  when  they  fell  upon 
it.  There  is  a  hollow  in  the  inside,  and  in  it  a  number  of 
new  roots  are  forming.  I  examine  them  from  time  to 
time,  in  order  to  witness  their  progress ;  and  before 
closing  this  notice  I  went  to  see  how  they  were  getting 
on,  but  the  tuft  was  firmly  fixed  to  the  stone  by  a 
cement  of  ice.  P.  Mackenzie,  West  Plean,  Stirling. 

Jphelandra  cristata.—The  following  is  my  method  of 
managing  this  showy  Acanthad.  I  cut  the  plants  back 
to  the  first  joint,  about  the  middle  of  February  ;  I  then 
shake  them  well  out,  and  carefully  repot  them  in  as 
small  pots  as  I  can  get  them  into.  The  soil  which  I 
use  is  turfy  loam,  rotten  cow-dung,  a  little  peat,  and 
rouo'h  charcoal.  I  plunge  in  a  little  bottom  heat,  and 
place  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  As  the 
roots  fill  the  pots,  I  keep  shifting  into  larger  ones  until 
they  are  into  the  same  size  in  which  I  intend  to  flower 
them.  When  the  blossoming  is  past,  I  place  them  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  till  the  following  February,  and  then 
I  proceed  as  before.  E.  T. 

Vine  Culture. — It  has  been  hinted  that  if  you  have 
your  Vine-roots  in  a  good  border,  you  cannot  fail  to 
have  fine  Grapes  ;  but  a  Yorkshire  friend  tells  us  that 
we  may  always  expect  at  times  ill-flavoured  and  badly- 
coloured  berries,  with  the  best  made  borders,  and  un- 
der the  very  best  management.     If  my  employer  were 
to  walk  through  his  Vineries,  and  ask  me  if  this  house 
contained  black  Grapes,    and  I    said   that    it  did,  I 
should  not  like  to  send  crimson  ones  to  his  table  in 
their  place.     If  any  Grape  will  not  come   up  to   its 
flavour  and  colour  with  me  by  one  means,  it  must  by 
another.     Of  the   whole  Vines   with   which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, hardlj  two  kinds  require  the  same  treatment, 
and  vet  many  plant  a  collection  in  one  house.     Under 
such  circumstances  some  must   fail.     For  instance,  it 
Hamburghs  and  Muscats  are  planted  in  one  house,  to 
have   the    Hamburgh   well    flavoured    and    coloured, 
you  must  sfaank  the  half  of  the  Muscats,  because  the 
latter   will   not  admit  of  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Hamburghs ;    and   then,   if    you    try    to    have    your 
Muscats  fine,  you  must  be   contented   to   have  your 
Hamburghs   badly   coloured  and   ill-flavoured.     Some 
may   get  good    Grapes    in   this   mixed    way,   and  so 
do  1  by  means  of  scheming  and  contriving  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  so  many  complaints 
that   are    continually    being    made    about    failure   in 
Grapes.     I   am  of  opinion  that  we  have  not   gained 
anything  on  our  forefaihers  in  Grape-growing.     Some 
01  them  knew  the  nature  of  every  Vine  they  grew  ;  we 
seldom  see  fine  Grapes  shown  early  in  the  season   at 
any  of  uur  great  exhibitions  ;  there  was  hardly  a  fine 
dish    of   Grapes    at    Chiswick  in    May   last.     If  they 
■were    swelled,    they    were    badly    coloured,    and    not 
what   might   have    been    expected    at    such    a    place. 
It  was   very  evident,  however,  from  the  size  of  the 


berries,  that  the  roots  have  done  their  part,  and  I  ven-  i 
ture  to  assert  that  more  of  the  evil  lies  in  mismanage-  ] 
ment  than  in  the  borders.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
strongly  recommend  front  Vinery  walls  to  be  arched, 
and  to  have  divisions  inside,  each  division  only  to  con- 
tain one  kind  of  Vine,  which  should  be  planted  2  feet 
inside  the  arch  ;  and,  above  all,  make  yourself  well 
acquainted  ■n-ith  the  nature  of  the  kind  of  Vme  you 
plant.  Let  your  borders  be  made  according  to  previous 
directions  given  in  this  Paper,  maintain  good  manage- 
ment, and  you  will  not  fail.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  I 
allow  any  very  sudden  change  of  temperature  to  take 
place  at  any  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  Grapes.  D. 
Eidd,  Garnstone-park. 

Timier  Seasoning  atid  Salving. — Amongst  the  various 
ways   in  which  wood   may    be    artificially   and   expe- 
ditiously seasoned,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  modes 
appears  to  be  the  exposing  it  to  the  vapours  of  water  in 
a  boiling   state,    and  as   many    agriculturists   possess 
means  of  steaming  food  for  cattle,  the  same  apparatus 
might  with  little,  if  any  addition,  be  applicable  to  the 
seasoning  of  all  the  wood  required  for  farm  buildings, 
repairs,   and  implements.     Where  the   steam   vessels 
for  food  were  too  small  for   the  reception   of  timber, 
they  might  easily  be  enlarged  by  putting  together  a  few 
rough  boards,  so  as  to  make  a  steam  chamber  of  suffi- 
cient capacity.     This  chamber  need  not  to  be  accurately 
steam-tight,    since    it    appears,    by  an  article  in  the 
"Mechanics'   Magazine"    (numbers  1415   and   1416), 
that  the  vapour  of  water  for  seasoning  wood  ought  not 
to  be  dry  steam,  consequently  a  small   escape   of  it 
through  imperfect  junctures   would   be   advantageous 
rather  than  otherwise.     In  the  case  of  large  timber, 
as  for  beams,  the  steam  chamber  must  of  course  be 
made  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  the  entire  beam  ; 
otherwise  wood  previously  to  steaming  should   be  cut 
into  small  scantlings,  or  even  roughly  brought  nearly 
to  its  destined  shape ;   thus,  besides  avoiding  the  need 
or  large  steam  chambers,  the  operation  of  seasoning 
would  be  expedited.     Steaming   of  timber  has  lately 
been    had    recourse   to  in  the    royal    dockyards    for 
cheeking  the  ravages  of  the  Lymesylou  navale  ;   the 
economy   of  this   insect  does  not  seem  to  be  known, 
therefore  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  steaming  of  the 
wood  may  merely  destroy  the  pests  already  existing  ia 
it,  or  whether  by  closing  its  pores,  or  by  decomposing 
the  natural  juices  of  timber,  if  the  food  of  these  insects, 
the  wood  may  be  permanently  protected.     Besides  the 
increased  durability  obtainable  by  the  due  seasoning  of 
wood,  there  is  a  farther  great  advantage  when  this  is 
done   before   putting   the   parts   of  a   work    together, 
namely,  that  junctures  of  all  descriotipna  ro^«- r«r. 
maneniiy  as  periect  as  when  first  put  together,    and 
slender   parts   are   not  liable   to   warp.      Greenhouse 
sashes  and  lights,  for  example,  even  when   made  of 
what  is  called  seasoned  wood,  that  is  naturally  seasoned 
by  keepmg  it  in  store  a  year  or  two,  are  frequently 
found  after  a  short  time  to  become  more  or  less  discon- 
nected by  the  shrinkage  of  the  material.  Such  defects,  it 
is  true,  are  usually  concealed  and  slightly  remedied  by 
filling  up  vacuities  with  putty,  and  covering  the  smaller 
ones  with  pamt ;  but  work  cannot  be  called  sound  where 
such  expedients  are  had  recourse  to.     On  this  account 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  to  be  regretted  that  wood  for  the 
lights  of  the  "  crystal  palace  "  has  not  been  artificially 
seasoned  ;  it  might  have  been  done  either  by  means  of 
steam,  or  in  Mr.  W.  Strutt's  mode  by  warm  air,  without 
occasioning  delay  ;    possibly  Mr.  Paxton  was   not  ac- 
quainted with   the   facility  afforded  by  both   of  these 
modes  for  the  seasonmg   of  wood.     Speaking  of  this 
magnificent  structure  brings  to  mind  another  circum- 
stance that  shows  how  little  a  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  done   in  the  useful  arts   has   been  disseminated. 
Mr.  Paxton,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
his  plan,  said  that  in  the  year  1837  he  visited  all  the 
great  workshops  in  London,  and  in  several  of  the  great 
manufacturing   towns,  to  see  whether  any  machinery 
had  been  invented  for  facilitating  the  working  of  wood, 
but  found  only  a  grooving  machine  ;  that  he  improved 
upon  it  so  as  to  make  the  sash  bars  complete,  and  that 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  1841  awarded  hin  their  medal 
for  this  machine.     The  tardiness  of  manufacturers  in 
adapting  useful  inventions  is  well  known  ;  but  it  seems 
remarkable  that  a  society,  such  as  that  of  "  Arts  and 
Manufactures,"  should  have  been  ignorant  that  exten- 
sive machinery  had  been  long  in  use  for  performing  a 
great  variety  of  operations  for  the  working  of  wood- 
machinery,  for  which  patents  had  been  taken  by  the 
late  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  in  the  years  1791  and  1793, 
and  which,  as  they  were  published  in  the  "  Repertory 
of  Arts,"  might   doubtless   be   found  in  the  Society's 
library.     Much  of  the  machinery  therein  described  was 
actually  in  working  order  in  the  year  1704,  particularly 
"  apparatus   for   preparing   all   the   parts  of  a  highly 
finished  sash  frame."     That  machinery  had  been  the 
subject  of  eulogium  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
early  in  this  century  a  considerable  number  of  these 
identical  machines  was  taken  to  Portsmouth  dockyard, 
and    there,   under    Sir    Samuel's   management,    were 
brought  into  constant  use  ;  particularly,  besides  various 
saws,  "  machinery  for  rebating,  cutting  dove-tails  and 
tenons,  boring  and  cutting  mortices,  and  for  forming 
mouldings."    That  machinery  was  productive  of  import- 
ant savings  in  workmanship,  as  for  instance  small  deal 
tables — 1000  a  year  for  the  fleet— that  before  had  cost 
20s.  each,  were,  by  the  use  of  bis  machinery,  furnished 
at  little  more  than  half  the  price,  namely,  10s.  Sd.  each. 
This  machinery  was  seen  in  use  for  many  years  by  the 
multitude  of  visitors  to  the  wood  mills  in  that  dockyard ; 
it  seems  unaccountable  that  amongst  those  visitors  there 


should  not  have  been  some  from  the  Society  of  Arts  and' 
Manufactures,  though  none  of  those  gentlemen  might 
have  read  the  patents  or  any  of  the  published  accounts 
of  Sir   Samuel's   machinery.     The  extensive  scale  on 
which  machinery  is  now  employed,  excites  the  idea  that 
it   is  only  appUcable   in   large  manufactories  ;  on  the 
contrary,  much  of  that  in  question  is  equally  suitable 
for  the  ■working  of  wood  for  a  large  farm,  or  by  the 
village  carpenter.     A  considerable   part  of  it   was  at 
first  coatrived  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  bene- 
ficial  employment  to  untaught  hands  ;  by  the  use   of 
such  machinery  no  dexterity  or  skill  is  necessary,  ex- 
cepting for  the  putting  the  several  component  parts  of 
joinery  together,  that  any  labourer  is  competent  to  do 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
machines  are  brought  mto  action  by  simply  turning  an. 
axis,  they  are   capable   of  being   advantageously   con- 
nected with  a  steam-engine.     One  little  engine  that  was 
in  use  56  years  ago  would  be  particularly  useful  for 
working  on  a  small  scale  ;  it  was  put  m  motion  by  the 
foot,  and  besides  cutting  straight  work,  the  apparatus 
by  simple  means  could  be  adjusted  to  cut  wood  at  any 
desired  angle,  and  at  any  desired  depth.     Ere  long  it 
may  be  expected  that  engines  for  working  ivood  will 
form   part  of  the  ordinary   stock   of  dealers  in   horti- 
cultural  and  agricultural  machmes   and  implements. 

Siiceessive  Vegetation.— We  often  hear  from  time  to 
time  that  when  one  crop  of  vegetables  is  destroyed  or 
worn  out,  another  somewhat  different  soon  makes  ita- 
appearance.  I  saw  an  example  of  this  lately  on  a  small 
scale.  It  is  well  known  that  many  building  stones  im- 
bibe water  more  readily  than  others,  and  that  when 
moisture  abounds  in  stone  it  is  soon  covered  with  a,  coat 
of  vegetation  commonly  beginning  with  some  speciesof 
Cryptogam.  Stones  that  were  used  to  set  pots  with 
greenhouse  plants  in  them  on,  soon  got  covered  with  a 
<rreen  substance,  probably  the  Chlorococcus  murorum ; 
and  although  often  well  rubbed  off  with  sandstone  and 
water,  another  crop  soon  made  its  appearance.  Last 
summer,  when  the  stones  were  pretty  dry,  they  were 
painted   with  what  pamters  call   a  stone  colour ;  the 


paint  certamly  had  the  effect  of  preventmg  the  _ 
substance  from  making  its  appearance  ;  birt  then 
another  crop  of  vegetable,  lower  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence, has  appeared  in  abundance.  P.  Mackenzie,  West 
Plean,  Stirling.  .  .       , 

RoT/al  Botanic  Garden  Edinburgh.— It  s  no  tair  o 
thatcheil  "Todman,"  to  speak  sae  Ughtly  o' our  pra 
Potanic  Garden  thats  peea  the  wanner  o  a  braid 
Scotland,  for  by  a'  folks  that  cam  frae  ayont  the  sea. 
We  hae  a  Curatar  an'  a  Professor  whilk  nae  garden  m 
a'  the  Ian'  can  Boast  o",  exceping  Glasgo',  an  tbats 
nae  great  things  to  blaw  about ;  altho,  our  organ  baa 
peen  playing  a  spring  on  its  wonderments,  the  last  tlii'ee 
ookes,  an  te'  haf  o'  thats  a'  lees.  Theres  nae  garden 
put  this  that  has  a  curater,  the  Duukes'  man's  but  a 
gardener,  and  sae's  a'  the  rest  o'  them.  The  pody 
"  Todman"  says  he  gat  his  nase  flattened,  faith  'gin 
her-nain-sell  Dougall  Mclvor  had  na  been  thrang 
creashing  te'  muckle  wheel  o'  te'  steam-poiler, 
she  wad  hae  flattened  his  hale  pody,  the  ettercap 
creator.  Him,  feuch',  to  crack  apout  our  pra  plants 
as  he  did,  an'  you  to  put  a'  his  tan'tidd  tale  in  print, 
shame  fa'  ye  baith  ;  gin  ye  ever  come  ta'  Embro,  tak 
tent  an'  bide  up  abut  the  new  toon,  an'  no  venture 
oe'r  Canna  mills  prig,  in  case  ye  gan'  awa'  ■wie'  mair 
holes  ie'  yer  skin  than  ye  hae  at  present.  The  pody 
"  Todman"  kent  na  a  single  plant  by  its  right  potanie 
name,  sae  Sandy  Mactagart  tellt  me  hissell,  an'  hee's 
our  foresman,  an  gaen  tae  a  gran'  place  i'  the  sooth,  to 
be  a  curatar  himsell.  Gm  i'se  be  spaired  i'  life  an' 
limb  to  come  up  wie  sum  o'  oo'r  farlies  frae  the  Potanie 
to  atom  Jlr.  Paxton's  muckle  glass  house,  whilke  belike 
is  no  muckle  gran'ner  than  our  ain  winter  garden  in 
the  experimental,  whilk  is  considered  by  a'  canny 
Scotsmen  wha'  like  dooce  decent  men  pid  at  hame,  an' 
dinna  run  our  the  world  like  lan'loupers  an'  neer-do. 
weels,  to  be  ain  o'  the  seven  wunners  o'  the  warld,  i'll 
I'ae  "  Todman"  hispakes,  an'  aboon  a',  as  muckle  o'  my 
mind,  gin  I  forgather  we  him,  as  will  keep  hun  wreetin 
to  the  Gardeners'  Kronikle,  for  twa  years  tae  come. 
Our  Curatars  a  shentleman  an'  no  gaun  to  be  testarbed 
at  his  kail,  nor  pe  at  the  pidding  o'  a'  the  "  Todmans  " 
frae  the  south  that  ever  was  porn.  Gin  he  had  only 
stapped  into  the  experunental he  wadhae got  something 
Uke  sence  stapped  into  him.  Man,  we  hae  there  trees  i 
stan'ing  on  three  legs,  like  three  legged  creepies— an'  j 
we  hae  five  or  sax  different  kinds  o'  trees  a'  growing 
out  o'  ae'  stem.  Besides,  we  hae  two  deed  men,  made 
out  o'  stane,  an'  cut  our  by  the  waist,  sittmg  in  our  gran' 
ha',  an'  for  fear  they  should  tak  canld  there  is  a  white 
sheet  thrown  our  them  ilka  night,  whilk  I  hae  thocht 
should  hae  been  taen  awa,  an'  twa  blue  aprons  put  o  er 
them,  as  mair  pecoming  ti  anld  an'  nople  craft  o'  free 
gardeners.  A  much  fended  an'  ill-pleased  person^ 
Dougall  Mclvor. 

How  to  enlarge  Vegetables  and  induce  early  Mar 
turity.—h.  great  increase  of  food  might  be  obtained, 
and  that  of  a  superior  kind,  by  systematically  carrying 
out  for  a  time  the  principle  of  increase.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a  Pea  ;  plant  it  in  very  rich  ground  ;  aUow  it 
to  bear  the  first  year  half-a-dozen  pods  only,  and  let 
these  be  from  the  main  stem,  which  always  ripens  seed 
first.  Sow  only  the  largest  single  Pea  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  of  the  produce  retam  three  pods,  sow  the 
largest  seed  the  next  year,  and  retain  one  pod  ;  select 
the  largest  Pea,  sow  it  next  year,  and  the  sort  will  have 
trebled  its  size  and  weight.  Ever  afterwards  sow  the 
finest  seed,  and  by  these  means  you  will  get  Peas,  or 
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anything  else,  of  a  bulk  of  which  we  have  at  present  no 
conception.  An  Old  Subscriber.  [May  we  be  permitted 
to  ask  for  some  evidence  on  this  subject  2] 

Sweet-scented  Gnaphalium. — I  read  a  review  lately, 
of  a  work  entitled  "  El  dorado  "  by  Mr.  Taylor,  an  Ame- 
rican,  describing  the  adventures  of  himself  and  others 
in  California.  In  describing  his  journey  from  San 
Francisco  to  Sacramento,  or  Monterey,  extensive  arid 
wastes  that  he  passed  over,  he  says,  "  the  Grass  is  quite 
withered,  or  burnt  up,  bat  the  air  was  perfumed  by  a 
sweet-scented  species  of  Gnaphalium  !"  Now,  I  am 
curious  to  know  if  any  species  of  that  genus  is  known 
in  this  country,  possessing  such  desirable  qualities,  and 
if  so,  which  is  it  ?  Whatever  qualities  the  tribe  are  dis- 
tinguished for,  as  «  Immortelles,"  &c.,  they  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  sweetness  ;  at  least,  if  any  are,  I 
was  not  aware  of  it.  Quercus. 

Vine  Borders. — I  imagine  it  will  be  found  on  trial, 
under  certain  conditions,  that  the  most  economical  and 
convenient  situation  for  the  roots  to  ramble  in  is  the 
ground-floor  of  the  structure  in  which  the  Vines  are 
grown.    And  now  for  the  "  conditions  :"  heat  is  indis- 
pensable ;  but  it  must  be  applied  to  the  surface,  and  not 
under  the  roots  ;  concrete  in  any  shape  is  not  required  ; 
neither  is  it  requisite  that  the  borders  should  rest  on 
paving  stones,    supported   by  walls  of  masonry.      By 
applying  heat  to  the  surface,  this  is  rendered  unneces- 
sary.     With  me  the  roots  penetrate  through  bricks 
and  mortar,  in  order  to  obtain  heat,  and  with  heat  I 
could  lead  them  anywhere  ;  therefore  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  their  descending  into  unfavourable  soil ;  deep 
and  rich  borders  must  be  avoided,  as  must  also  carrion 
or  other  nostrums  of  the  day  ;  the  natural  soil  of  the 
Vine  should  be  imitated  as  far  as  is  practicable  ;  and 
tepid  soft  water,  and  clear  liquid  manure,  applied  freely, 
when  necessary.      For  supplying  heat,  leaves  or  tan 
answer  very  well ;   and  if  hot  water  or  hot  air  is  used, 
then  all  may  be  covered  permanently  with  gravel,  or 
anything  most  convenient,  for  the  border  will  never 
afterwards  want  to  be  disturbed.     Something  similar 
to  what   I   have   attempted   to   describe  has  been   in 
practice  for  the  last  16  or  18  years  ;  and  the  plan  has 
produced  fine  crops  every  year,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year ;  two  crops  of  Grapes  could  easily  be  taken  from  the 
same  Vines  in  one  year  ;  but  for  permanent  Vines,  that 
should  not  be  put  into  practice.     G.  M.,  Wetherhy, 
Yorkshire. 

Vegetable  Instinct.— In  the  course  of  my  reading  I 
find  that  thei'e  are  those  who  maintain  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  vegetable  instinct  or  sensation  in  vege- 
tables, and  they  tell  us  that  instinct  is  a  peculiar  dispo- 
sition or  tendency  in  a  living  being  to  embrace,  without 
deliberation  or  reflection,  the  means  of  self-preservation, 
and   to  perform,  on  particular  occasions,  such   other 
actions  as  are  required  by  its  economy,  without  having 
any  perception  for  whai  euU  or  purpose  Ic  acco,  ur  any 
idea  of  the  utility  and  advantage  of  its  own  operations. 
Climbing  plants,  they  state,  afford  a  curious  insiance 
of  this    instinctive   economy.     Some   of  these  having 
very  slender    stems   cannot,   hke   most   other   plants, 
grow    of    themselves    in    a    perpendicular   direction ; 
but    in   order    to    compensate    for    this     incapacity. 
Nature  has    given    them    the    power    of    moving   or 
twining  their  branches  and  tendrils  in  different  ways, 
unta   they  generally  meet  with   a  tree  or  some  other 
body  on  which  to  climb  or  attach  themselves  ;  and  when 
a  tendril  has  laid  hold  of  a   support,  it  coils  up  and 
draws  the  stem  after  it.     Knight,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  treating  "  On  the   Causes  which  influence   the 
direction  of  the   Growth  of  Roots,"  says,  "  In  all  the 
preceding  arrangements  the  wisdom  of  Nature,  and  the 
admirable  simplicity  of  the  means  it  employs,  are  con- 
spicuously displayed,  but  I  am  wholly  unable  to  trace 
the  existence  of  anything  like  sensation  or  intellect  in 
plants,  and  I  therefore  venture  to  conclude  that  their 
roots '  are  influenced  by  the  immediate  operation  and 
contact  of  surrounding  bodies,  and  not  by  any  degrees 
of  sensation  and  passion  analogous  to  those  of  animal 
life  ;  and  I  reject  the  latter  hypothesis,  not  only  because 
it  is  founded  upon  assumption  which  cannot  be  granted, 
but  because  it  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  preceding 
phenomena,  unless  seedling  plants  be  admitted  to  pos- 
sess more  extensive  intellectual  powers  than  are  given 
-    to  the  offsprmg  of  the  most  acute  animal.     A  young 
wild  duck  or  partridge,  when  it  first  sees  the  insect  upon 
which  Nature  intends  it  to  feed,  instinctively  pursues 
and  catches  it,  but  Nature  has  given  to  the  young  bird 
an  appropriate  organisation.     The  plant,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  it   could   feel   and  perceive  the  object  of  its 
wants,  and  will  the  possession  of  them,  has  still  to  con- 
trive and  form  the   organ  by  which  these  are  to  be 
approached.     The  writers  who  have  contended  for  the 
existence  of  sensation  in  plants,  appear  to  have  been 
sensible  of  the  preceding  and  other  obstacles,  and  have 
all  betrayed  the  weakness  of  their  hypothesis  in  adduc- 
ing a  few  facts  only  that  are  favourable  to  it,  and  waving 
wholly  the  investigation  of  others."     Has  anything  new 
appeared  on  this  subject  since  Knight  wrote  the  remarks 
that  I  have  just  quoted  ?     C.  Machenzie,  West  Plean, 
Stirling. 

The  Polyanthus. — This  is  a  very  charming  winter 
flower,  and  particularly  in  places  where  there  is  little 
or  no  glass.  If  such  plants  as  are  showing  bloom 
are  taken  up  now  out  of  the  borders  and  potted,  they 
will  soon  make  a  very  pretty  display,  by  being  simply 
protected,  either  in  a  frame,  cold  house,  or  in  the 
window  of  the  dweUing-house,  giving  them  all  the  air 
and  light  possible.  Under  this  treatment,  they  will 
present  a  delightful  realisation  of  'the  coming  spring, 
during  these  next  two  months,  [and  they  will  require 


very  Uttle  care.     From  the  circumstance  of  this  season  I  factory  instance.     "  Some  time  in  the  winter  of  1838  or 
having  been  so  mild,  there  are  plenty  of  plants  suitable    1839— living  near  a  stream  abounding  with  fish,  whi^ch 


for  immediate  potting  ;  but  to  have  these  in  all  seasons, 
seedlings  should  be  raised  immediately  the  seed  becomes 
ripe,  and  the  plants,  therefore,  will  mostly  show  flower 
the  autumn  succeeding.    Wissingham, 

Superphosphate  of  Lime Having  a  packet  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  I  am  disposed  to  use  it  on  Geraniums 
and  other  flowers  ia  my  conservatory  ;  but,  not  know- 
ing its  effects,  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  informing  me 
—Is  it  a  good  manure  ?  what  would  be  its  effects  ?  how 
to  use  it  ?  and  if  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
would  improve  its  properties  as  a  manure,  with  the 
relative  proportion  to  be  mixed  with  the  superphosphate  ? 
An  Admirer  of  Fine  Flowers.  [Perhaps  some  corre- 
spondent who  has  used  the  superphosphate  in  the 
manner  described  would  favour  the  writer  with  his 
experience.] 


Gardiner's  Twenty  Lessons  on  British  Mlosses,  second 
series  (Longmans),  is  one  of  the  nicest  little  books  for 
young  people  beginning  to  study  botany.  It  contains 
just  as  much  science  as  renders  it  useful,  without  a 
word  to  make  it  tedious.  It  furnishes  beautifully  dried 
specimens  of  a  good  many  Mosses,  and  thus  becomes  a 
much  better  aid  to  the  learner  than  plates  of  any  kind, 
however  well  executed,  possibly  can  be.  The  fault  of 
the  book  is  its  supersaturation  with  poetical  extracts, 
having  no  obvious  relation  to  the  matters  with  which 
they  are  connected.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Gardiner 
undertakes  to  name  collections  of  plants,  for  a  small 
fee,  and  that  he  also  prepares  volumes  of  dried  Ferns, 
Grasses,  Mosses,  Seaweeds,  &c. 


Tyso  on  the  Anemone  (Jackson  and  Walford).  Who 
should  teach  the  cultivation  of  plants  like  those  who 
cultivate  them  best  1  Mr.  Tyso's  fame  as  a  grower  is 
known  to  everybody  ;  let  everybody  therefore  read  his 
little  pamphlet,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample  : 

"  Soil. — The  soil  should  be  a  friable  loam,  in  which 
gritty  particles  abound.  Decayed  turves  form  an  excel- 
lent basis  for  compost.  The  manure  to  be  added  should 
be  vegetable,  in  preference  to  animal,  and  be  incor- 
porated with  the  soil,  rather  than  deposited  in  a  layer 
below  the  tubers. 

"  Time  of  Planting. — There  are  two  seasons  for 
planting,  viz.,  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  end  of 
January.  The  early  vegetation  of  such  roots  as  are 
left  in  the  ground,  would  intimate  that  the  former  is 
the  most  natural  season  ;  and  undoubtedly  October 
planted  tubers  make  stronger  plants,  throw  up  more 
flower  buds,  flower  earlier,  and  when  the  season  is 
favourable,  mature  finer  blossoms  than  those  that  are 


emptied  into  a  pond  near  by — I  was  in  the  habit,  daily, 
of  catching  them  (as  they  passed  down  stream),  by  meana 
of  an  eel-pot.      This  was  so  constructed  as  to  receive 
and  retain  them  without  injury,  if  taken  out  soon,  and 
on  one  occasion,  the  pot  having  remained  longer  thaa 
usual,  so  many  were  caught  as  nearly  to  fill  the  pot,  and 
numbers  perished  from  pressure  or  want  of  air.     It  was 
the  custom  to  exainine  the  pot  in  the  morning.     On  one 
occasion,  a  severe  cold  morning,  ia  January  I  think,  I 
took  up  the  pot  and  found  a  considerable  number  were 
taken.      These  I  emptied  upon  the  snow,  which  was 
deep  and  so  crusted  with  ice  as  nearly  or  quite  to  bear 
me  up.      I  then  replaced  the  eel-pot  in  its  proper  bed 
for  another  draught,  which  took  me  about  20  minutes, 
and  then  gathered  up  my  fish,  exposed  on  the  snow,  into 
a   pail   or  basket,  and  found  them  frozen  as  stiff  as 
icicles.     I  carried  them  home  to  the  shop,  where  they 
remained  frozen,  according  to  my  recollection,  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  and  a  half  longer,  and  so  stiff  and 
inflexible  that  they  could  not  be  bent  without  cracking, 
as  did  some  of  their  tails  and  fins  in  pulling  them  apart 
when  they  were  congealed  together.      I  then  put  them 
into  a  tub  of  water  drawn  from  the  well,  to  thaw  them 
for   dressing,   and   I  think  added  a  small  quantity  o£ 
warm   water  that  stood  upon  the  stove,  but  am  not 
certain   whether   it  was  before  or  after  scaling  them. 
After  some  little  time,  how  long  I  cannot  now  say,  I 
examined  them  to  see  if  they  were  thawed  suSiciently 
for  dressing,  and  to  my  surprise,  I  found  some  of  them 
as  lively  as  when  sporting  in  their  native  brooks.      I 
called  on  others  to  view  them,  who  had  seen  them  while 
they  were  frozen.     To  them  also  it  appeared  almost 
incredible,  but  we  were  constrained  to  believe  our  own 
eyes  and  senses.      I  think  those  fish  were  perch  that 
came  to  hfe  after  (I  cannot  say  death,  but)  freezing. 
In   the  spring,  I  remark,  we  set  the  eel-pot  with  its 
mouth  down  stream,  as  then  the  fish  are  running  from 
the  pond  up  stream." — Silliman's  Americati   Journal 
for  July  1850.      Annals   and   Magazine  of   Natural 
History. 

iiocAworfc.— Persons  who  have  a  fancy  for  a  rock  or 
Fern  garden,  will  do  well  to  keep  it  somewhere  in  the 
back-ground,  and  not  in  sight  from  the  windows  of  the 
house  or  the  principal  parts  of  the  lawn.     It  may  be 
made   very   interesting  if  thus   secluded,  and  be   ap- 
proached from  the  main  walk  of  the  garden,  through  a 
rustic  arch,  mantled  with  climbers,  or  by  a  kind  of 
narrow  winding  passage,  canopied  and  darkened  with 
evergreens.     Masses  of  rockery  may  even  be   placed 
fronting  the  chief  line  of  walk,  at  some  distance  from 
the  house,  where  a  good  dense  screen  of  planting  can 
be  interposed  between   them  and  the  lawn.     Or  they 
can   be  employed   aa   a  sort  of  rustic  basement  to  a 
building.     To   grow   Ferns  upon  them,   the  shade  of 
trooo,  or  oonio^  othor  objects,  will  be   indispensable; 
but   many   rock   plants  prefer   an   opea  sunny  situa- 
ation,  so  that  rockeries  should  not  be  entirely  shaded. 
If  accompanied   with  a  small  pool   of  water,  having 
a  broken  rocky    margin,  a  few   of  the  smaller  aqua- 
tics  may  be   grown,  and  gold  fish  can   be  cherished. 
The  moisture  exhaled  from  such  a  piece  of  water  would 
be  very  beneficial  to  many  rock  plants  ;  and  the  jutting 
pieces  of  stone,  or  overhanging  shrubs,  would  afl'ord 
shelter,  and  privacy,  and  shade,  to  the  fish.     Rockeries 
should  be  formed  as  much  as  possible  of  natural  mate- 
rials.    All  the  products  of  art,  such  as  fused  bricks, 
scoriae,  and  the  far  more  vulgar  constituents  with  which 
such  ornaments  are  often  constructed  about  towns,  are 
nearly  if  not  quite  incompatible  with  any  amount  of 
rusticity.     And  this  last  should  be  the  distinguishing 
element  of  all  rockeries.     As  in  the  material  employed, 
so  also  in  the  mode  of  construction  followed,  rockeries 
should  be  conspicuous  for  a  natural  character.^    No 
appearance  of  art,  and  no  approach  to  the  regularity  or 
smoothness  proper  to  works  of  art,  will  be  at  all  in  place 
here.    On  the  contrary,  the  surface  of  the  whole  cannot 
be  too  irregular,  or  too  variedly  indented  or  prominent. 
An  additional  projection  must  be  given  to  some  of  the 
parts    by   moderate-sized;  bushes,    or    short-stenimed 
weeping  trees.     Evergreen  shrubs  or  low  trees  will  be 
particularly  useful.    Provision  will  therefore  have  to  be 
made,  in  the  placing  of  the  stones,  for  planting  a  few 
shrubs,  and  a  greater  number  of  herbaeous  rock  plants 
in  their  interstices,  which  should  be   left  broader  or 
smaller  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant  that  may  be 
required  in  them.     No  rockery  will  ever  be  interesting 
unless  weU  supplied  with  all  such  fittings.     For  ordi- 
nary practice,  the  materials  of  which  a  rockery,  how- 
ever  small,  is  formed,  should  lie  on  their  broadest  or 
flat  sides,  and  not  be  set  on  edge,  much  less  be  placed 
with  their  points  upwards.     Little  deviations  may  occa- 
sionally be  allowed,  for  variety  ;  but  the  mass  will  havff 
Miscellaneous,  more  appearance  of  solidity  and  strength  and  be  more 

On  the  Resuscitation  of  Frozer,  Fish.  By  Prof.  ''<=«o'^d?"' "'^'^  Nature's  teachings  if  each  pi^^^^^ 
0.  P.  Hubbard.-7ov^  number  of  years,  during  my  flat  with  the  outer  edge  ^^^^,f '"J  .^^^'"'^/^"t^^^^l 
residence  in  New  Hampshire,  I  have  received  from  rather  than  upwards.  A  rock  garden  may,  it  its  size 
numerous  sourceMhestLement  that  fish  taken  in  the  ^-ands  it,  be  traversed  or  made  more  general^^^^^^^^^ 
cold  of  winter  from  our  ponds  and  thrown  out  upon  the  s.ble  by  very  narrow  walks,  just  capab  e  of  adm  tmg 
ice  and  freezme  quite  hard,  have  been  restored  to  their  one  person.  These  need  not  be  ot  any  un.torm 
usuafLtivtty  whrthrrwn  a^^^^  That    width,   and   should  have   no  regular  margm.      They 

^y  wourever  have  mov'ed  again  if  left  alone  is  may  be  made  of  some  f  ^^  "-'""-^^f '^  ^^f '^i,^^ 
incredible;  and  how  far  and  for  what  time  a  fish  may  not  covered  with  .^J^^,^^.  f,^\«^  ,,''^^°^i,f^^^^^  ^^^ 
be  frozen  and  yet  be  restored  is  not  shown  by  experi-  t.on  should  never  ^^^""g'^'  ''^.^'"^^'j^'^;^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
ment.     I  have  good  reasons,  from  the  character  of  my    won  d  both  be    •°<=«"='«'^°'    ^"'^,  J^""^  Jf  ^'j;^^^^^^ 


plantea 


drawback  is,  that   the 


blossoms  expand  before  frosts  have  ceased,  and  hence 
a  larger  amount  of  care  and  protection  is  requisite.  A 
bed  planted  the  first  week  in  October,  1849,  was  in 
beautiiul  bloom  the  12th  of  May,  1850  ;  and  on  the  16th 
of  that  month,  the  thermometer  only  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant, i-egistered  25",  which  would  have  ruined  the  blos- 
soms had  they  not  been  sheltered. 

"  Planting,  <|-c Make  a  bed  of  your  prepared  com- 
post in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  garden,  where  the 
subsoil  is  pretty  well  drained.  Three  feet  four  inches 
will  be  found  a  convenient  width,  and  at  least  15  inches 
in  depth.  Protect  it  from  heavy  rains,  so  that  it  be 
tolerably  dry  when  required  for  planting.  Rake  the 
surface  level,  and  mark  the  bed  in  cross  rows.  Plant 
five  roots  in  a  row,  which  will  allow  six  or  seven  inches 
apart.  As  the  tubers  are  varied  in  form  and  size,  the 
hand  or  a  trowel  should  be  used  to  make  the  holes,  two 
inches  deep,  and  large  enough  to  admit  the  root  to  rest 
evenly  on  the  soil  ;  avoiding  much  pressure,  as  the  limbs 
of  the  tubers  are  often  slenderly  attached  to  the  crown, 
and  are  easily  broken  off. 

"  Anemone  tubers  are  formed  of  irregular  fleshy 
bunches,  having  a  number  of  small  protuberances  called 
crowns ;  these  crowns  are  distinguishable  as  tufted 
apices,  or  obtuse  points,  often  a  shade  darker  in  colour 
than  the  surrounding  skin.  They  are  frequently  found 
in  clusters,  near  the  centre,  and  sometimes  singly  at 
the  extremities  of  the  projecting  luubs.  They  are  easily 
recognised  by  the  practised  eye,  but  as  amateurs  have 
frequently  been  known  to  plant  them  upside  down,  some 
attention  to  this  matter  is  needful.  The  base  or  lower 
part  of  the  tuber  is  known  by  the  remaining  fragments 
of  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  former  year,  unless  indeed 
they  have  been  very  carefully  cleaned  away.  The 
direction  to  plant  the  right  side  upwards  seems  very 
trite,  but  is  not  in  this  case  altogether  superfluous." 
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height  may  sometimes  be  given,  if  desired,  by  exca- 
vating into  a  hollow  the  base  from  which  they  spring. 
An  old  quarry  will  supply  the  foundation  of  an  excellent 
rockery,  in  which  considerable  height,  relatively  to  the 
bottom,  may  be  attained,  and  much  of  boldness.     It 
should  be  seen,  however,  that  in  working  it,  masses  of 
rock  be  merely  wrenched  or  blasted  off,  in  the  most 
irregular  manner,  and  no  sawing  or  cutting  to  an  even 
face  be  anywhere  permitted.     Extreme  ruggedness  of 
surface  is  what  would  be  most  characteristic  in  such  a 
situation.     Slirubs  with  trailing  habits,  evergreens,  and 
a  few  of  the  less  delicately  branched  weeping  kinds,  and 
those  which  assume  a  wild,  and  ragged,  and  picturesque 
character,  are  most  congenial  to  rockeries.     The  first 
class,   especially,  including  the   Ivy,  the  Savin,  Coto- 
neaster  microphylla,  Berberisempetrifolia,  Periwinkles, 
common  Heaths,  &.c  ,  always  seem  in  place  and  at  home. 
And  the  more  decided  climbers,  such  as  Clematis,  the 
Hop  plant,  Wistaria  sinensis,  some  of  the  better  sorts 
of  Bramble,  the  Ayrshire  Roses,  and  several  others, 
would,  if  suffered  to  scramble  over  ther  bolder  parts  of 
rockeries,  and  duly  pruned  and  regulated  so   as  not  to 
smother  things  of  more  value,  be  most  important  and 
engaging  accessories.      Grass  never   harmonises  well 
with   rocks,   if  brought  into   immediate   contact  with 
them.     They  demand  the  adjunct  of  a  rougher  and  less 
polished  vegetation,  such  as  attends  them  in  a  state  of 
nature, 


propriate.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  the  great  exhibition  will  have 
in  giving  impetus  to  the  construction  of  buildings  of  a 
like  character.  I  think  it  probable  that  Russia,  at  least, 
will  desire  to  possess  something  like,  if  not  more  ex- 
tensive than,  our  glass  building.  The  Emperor  intends 
to  visit  it  (it  is  said)  in  person.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
compass  of  possibility  that  a  structure  of  glass  and  iron 
will  one  day  exhibit  to  the  beholder  the  Flora  of  the 
universe,  as  the  great  glass  case  will  the  works  of  art 
of  the  whole  world.  Perhaps,  too,  it  will  share,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  attention,  the  admiration, 
and  the  wonder  of  the  visitor  to  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  Raised  on  lofty  arches,  and  towering 
higher  than  any  glass-iron  edifice  yet  constructed,  such 
a  building  might  be  appropriately  reared  in  the  loeaUty 
named.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  desirous  to  impress 
the  builder,  and  English  architects  in  glass  and  iron 
with  the  "great  fact,"  that  there  is  wide  scope  for  the 
display  of  artistic  taste,  skill,  and  genius,  in  this  new 
kind  of  edification.  Builder, 


[Dec.  1^ 


^Calendar  of  Operations. 

fFor  the  ensuing  week, J 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

.-, , „.__  ...^  ,„.=,.,,.„, ,   ,'ff.°"^  advice    given  in  February,  with  regard  to 

Common  moor  Heath,  Whortleberry  &c    cut    !'^'''"'S  ^  '^"  outtmgs  of  the  cbarmmg  little  Otaheite 

into  sods,  and  laid  with  a  broken  line  along  the  marein    <J''^g'[-'r«es,  was  attended  to,  the  plants  will  now  be 

_* 1..     .-J   •    i J      ■  .    .      ®,  ,  P  set  with   hudS.  and     nprhnna     a     frnif     ^i.    +.,.«     ^ 1 


of  rocks,  and  interspersed,  in  parts,  with  the  dwarfest 
traiUng  evergreens,  will  give  a  beautiful  rustic  finish, 
and  may  be  particularly  valuable  in  connecting  the 
rocks  with  any  dressed  Grass  beyond.  Everything 
like  a  perceptible  or  continued  Hne  (much  more  a 
curved  line)  must  be  distinctly  avoided  in  the  appro- 
priation  of  such  materials.  They  should  join  the  Grass 
in  the  most  jagged  and  inartificial  manner.  Rockeries 
can  be  made  to  answer  one  or  two  simple  purposes 
■which  will  impart  meaning  and  spirit  to  them,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  the  expressionless  and  point- 
less things  which  they  usually  are.  Where  there  are 
raised  banks  between  one  part  of  a  garden  and  another, 
rocks  can  be  employed  to  face  the  more  private  side 
of  them,  and  will  contribute  to  their  solidity,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  increase  their  propriety  and  interest. 
If,  again,  a  walk  be  cut  through  a  bank,  rocks  may  be 
used  to  hold  up  the  sides  of  the  opening,  when  steep. 
Or  where  a  walk  travels  along  a  narrow  hollow  between 
two  banks,  the  slopes  of  the  banks  can  be  partially 
covered  with  masses  of  rock.  In  both  these  last  eases, 
a  miniature  and  imperfect  imitation  of  a  small  defile 
will  be  produced,  and  may  be  made  very  consistent  and 
natural.  The  plan  will  be  particularly  serviceable 
where  the  hollow  has  to  be  made  as  narrow  as  possible 
and  the  banks  have,  consequently,  to  be  kept  pretty 
upright.  At  any  rate,  such  an  arrangement  will  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  having  moro  hcapo  of  otonca, 
thrown  together  without  any  apparent  object  beyond 
the  simple  creation  of  the  mass.  Kemp,  on  Small 
Gardens. 

New  Artichokes. — Some  years  ago  M.  Cochet,  of 
Suines,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
wishing  to  renew  his  stock  of  Artichokes,  bought  some 
seeds  in  Paris,  which  he  sowed.  The  first  two  years  he 
merely  picked  out  of  what  he  raised  those  plants  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  remarkable,  and  these  he 
propagated  by  their  eyes.  Last  year  he  obtained  some 
splendid  Artichokes,  one  of  them  being  much  larger  than 
that  hereafter  distinguished  by  No.  4.  On  the  23d  of 
Jane  last,  I  saw  these  plants  at  M.  Cochet's  establish- 
ment, where  I  also  had  the  opportunity  of  tastin"'  them  • 
and  I  may  truly  say  that  I  never  before  saw  any  Arti- 
chokes with  so  thick  a  bottom,  and  so  much  flesh  at 
the  base  of  their  scales.  I  obtained  from  M.  Cochet 
five  varieties  of  his  Artichokes,  and  of  these  I  sent  to 
the  Societe'  d'Horticulture  two  specimens,  one  of  which 
I  consider  very  fine,  and  the  other  nothing  extra- 
ordinary. The  following  account  of  these  two  plants 
may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  No.  4 
measured  three  quarters  of  a  yard  round,  and  weighed 
more  than  2  lbs.  The  first  three  or  four  rows  of  scales 
were  pretty  open  ;  the  scales  themselves  very  large, 
thick, pointed,  mueronate,or slightly  spiny;  some  of  them 
had  on  their  outside  and  near  their  base  a  violet  tinge. 
The  interior  scales  were  more  and  more  violet  coloured 
pointed,  and  spiny  at  their  apex.  No.  2  measured  a 
little  more  than  half  a  yard  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  more  than  a  pound.  Its  external  scales  much 
less  open  and  much  closer  to  each  other,  gave  this 
Artichoke  a  conical  appearance  ;  in  other  respects  it 
resembled  the  first,  and  like  it  terminated  in  spines  at 
its  centre.  Of  the  other  varieties  No.  3  measured  nearly 
tjiree  quarters  of  a  yard  round,  and  weighed  a  httle 
more  than  a  pound.  Its  scales  were  not,  even  in  the 
centre,  very  spiny.  It  was  not  very  unlike  the  common 
Artichoke.  No.  1  resembled  No.  4,  but  the  first  four 
or  live  rows  of  scales  were  more  open,  and  the  scales 
themselves  less  obtuse  and  less  sloping  at  the  top.  It 
measured  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighed  exactly  2  lbs.  No.  5  was  a  small 
head,  with  scales  almost  imbricate,  violet  and  spiny  only 
near  the  centre.  It  weighed  less  than  half  a  pound, 
and  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  preceding.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  state  that  these  plants  do  not  grow  so  high  as 
the  Laon  Artichokes,  their  average  height  being  about 
three  quarters  of  a  yard.  Jacques,  formerly  chief 
gardener  at  l^euilly.  . 

Iron  and  Glass  Buildings.— Termit  me  to  suggest 
that  an  exhibition  of  designs  for  ferrivilreous  edifices 
(to  com  a  word)  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851  would  be  ap- 


set  with  buds,  and  perhaps  a  fruit  or  two  may  have 
set*  upon  them  during  the  season.  Their  flowerin» 
should  be  assisted  by  placing  them  in  a  very  sliglu 
heat,  as,  by  so  doing,  they  will  be  very  useful  about 
Christmas  for  drawing-room  decoration.  A  collection 
of  dwarf  Oranges  in  small  [pots  is  very  ornamental  at 
all  times,  but  these  are  doubtless  valuable  at  this 
season,  when  flowers  are  scarce.  Ardisia  crenulata 
and  A.  acuminata,  are  very  much  prized  by  us  for 
the  beauty  of  their  berries.  When  there  are  many 
ornamental  vases  in  the  dwelling-rooms,  to  be  filled 
with  plants,  things  so  easUy  grown  make  a  very  pretty 
variety,  and  help  well  to  make  out  the  required 
number.  Dracajna  terminalis  is  another  useful  plant 
for  rooms,  or  for  a  warm  conservatory,  as  its  fine 
purpled  crimson  leaves  are  always  admired  ;  and  by 
candlelight  they  are  very  beautiful.  We  also  find 
that  handsome  specimens  of  tropical  Ferns  are  greatly 
appreciated  when  placed  in  suitable  vases.  These  are 
easily  grown  in  the  more  shady  parts  of  the  plant- 
houses,  where  few  other  things  would  succeed  ;  and 
they  are  really  worth  the  smaU  amount  of  attention 
they  require. 

FORCrSG  DEPARTMENT. 
Pineries.— It  will  be  a  trying  task  just  now  to 
manage  these  structures  with  no  other  heating  material 
than  fermenting  litter.  Every  favourable  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  turn  ti>o  i;=;«6=,  aua  aaa  lo  tnem  if 
required.  Let  them  at  least  be  protected  by  some  kind 
of  covering  from  the  rain  and  snow  ;  and  if  possible  let 
them  be  entirely  inclosed,  that  they  may  of  themselves 
supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  pits  covered  during  any  portion 
of  these  very  short  days.  Young  Pines  are  frequently 
much  drawn  during  winter,  and  the  mischief  is  not 
noticed  until  they  are  taken  out  in  the  spring  to  be  re- 
potted or  planted;  and  then  it  is  that  the  gardener 
repents  not  having  given  more  air,  and  more  light,  by 
keeping  the  glass  clean.  We  have  felt  this  ourselves, 
and  no  doubt  others  have  done  the  same.  If  the 
bottom-heat  is  80°,  the  top  may  be  as  low  as  55"  with- 
out the  plants  suffermg  ;  and  particular  care  should  be 
taken  that  no  injury  occurs  from  excessive  dampness  at 
the  root  from  any  cause.  We  seldom  see  plants  suffer- 
ing from  being  too  dry  during  winter,  unless  the  roots 
are  too  near  a  flue. 


eround.  Proceed  actively  with  the  retraining  of  the 
fruit  trees  against  the  walls ;  and  as  soon  as  any  portion 
is  completed,  let  the  covering  be  immediately  applied  ; 
for  It  IS  not  less  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  shade 
durmg  the  next  two  months,  than  it  wUl  he  afterwards 
as  a  shelter. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
After  the  frosts  we  have  lately  had,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  go  over  all  beds  where  Pinks,  Pan- 
sies,  or  Carnations  have  been  recently  planted.  If 
they  have  not  had  time  to  establish  themselves,  most 
likely  they  will  be  loosened  by  the  action  of  the  frost  ; 
and  if  neglected  till  severe  weather  again  takes  place, 
they  undoubtedly  will  be  seriously  injured.  We  prefer 
placing  a  small  quantity  of  any  soil  round  each  plant, 
previous  to  fastening  them  again.  Seedling  Auriculas 
and  Polyanthuses  also  should  be  carefully  looked  to  in 
this  particular  ;  strong  two  years'  seedlings  of  the 
former  will  often  flower  at  this  time  of  the  year.  On 
the  expansion  of  the  first  pip,  if  they  have  no  preten- 
sions to  beauty,  or  excellency  of  any  kmd,  they  may  be 
pulled  up ;  but  if  there  is  any  sign  or  chance  of  amend- 
ment (as  appearances  are  deceitful  at  this  time  of  the 
year),  pull  the  buds  off,  in  order  to  give  the  plant  a 
chance  of  strengthening  itself,  and  producing  a  better 
truss  the  ensuing  season. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  endiiiK  Dec.  \2.  Iffilt 

as  observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiswick. 
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State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  24  years,  for  the 
ensuingweek,  ending  Dec  14, 1S50. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
The  flowering  of  all  the  choicer  kinds  of  Roses  bemg 
now  over,  it  will  be  well  to  place  some  light  warm 
material,  such  as  half  decayed  leaves,  or  sphagnum 
where  plentiful,  round  their  stems.  Besides  this,  we 
stick  in  among  the  Tea  Roses  some  short  Yew  branches 
to  check  the  cold  cutting  winds,  which  do  more  harm 
in  the  early  spring  than  even  very  severe  frosts.  The 
pruning  and  tying  of  creepers  upon  walls  and  trellises 
should  be  proceeded  with.  Take  advantage  of  frosty 
weather,  when  the  walks  are  hard,  to  convey  fresh  soil 
to  the  flower-beds ;  or  for  doing  any  kind  of  work  in 
the  flower  garden  and  shrubbery  which  would  damage 
the  walks  when  not  in  a  frozen  state.  In  extensive 
gardens  there  is  generally  much  heavy  wheeling  to  do 
every  winter,  and  no  time  is  more  favourable  than 
during  sharp  frost.  All  plants  of  which  any  doubts  are 
entertained  as  to  their  perfect  hardiness,  should  have 
some  kind  of  protection  afforded  them ;  but  in  doing 
this,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  go  into  the  opposite 
extreme. 

HARDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Ifit  be  intended  to  graft  any  more  young  Apples  or 
Pears,  the  scions  should  be  gathered  belore  the  trees 
are  pruned,  and  laid  into  the  moist  soil  behind  a  north  I 
wall  till  they  are  required.  They  should  of  course  be 
selected  from  the  varieties  which  are  found  useful  and 
best  suited  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate. 
Above  all  things,  let  the  scions  be  taken  from  trees 
which  are  perfectly  free  from  disease,  and  are  not  in- 
fested with  the  American  blight  or  other  similar  pests, 
which  are  liable  to  be  thus,  communicated  to  the  young 
trees.  Cuttings  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  should 
alsobe  planted  in  nursery  rows.  Before  the  cuttin<'s 
are  inserted,  all  the  embryo  buds  should  be  carefuUy 
picked  away  from  the  part  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books  :  Q  H.  "  James's  Gardening." 

Cabbosic  Acid:  C  A  A  L.  Plants  wiU  bear  S  per  cent  of 
this  air,  in  addition  to  what  is  natural ;  bat  thev  ihen 
require  exposure  to  very  briglit  light.  Probably  1  or  o  „„ 
cent,  IS  as  much  as  it  is  safe  to  use.  There  is  Uttle  more 
carbonic  acid  in  a  weU  ventilated  sittins-room  witb  a 
chimney  to  it,  than  in  the  open  air.  Joyce's  stove  may  be 
used  m  agreenhouse  :  bat  its  action  is  so  feeble  that  you  will 
derive  little  benefit  from  it.  As  for  carbonic  acid,  it  evolves 
it  in  large  quantities,  as  yoa  may  easily  see  if  you  hold  a 
piece  of  lighted  paper  at  the  mouth  of  the  chimney  ■  the 
flame  is  immediately  eitinguished  if  there  is  much  com- 
bustion ;  and  without  much  combustioa  there  can  be  Uttle 
heat. 

CoNiFEBs  :  A  Z.  Araucarias  and  Deodars  seem  indifferent  to 
soil.  We  see  them  growing  well  in  thin  heathy  soil  on  a 
burning  gravel,  and  in  the  deep  heavy  London  clay.  They 
will  probably  be  found  to  prefer  a  somewhat  sandy  soil. 
Give  them  no  manure  ;  but  as  much  rotten  leaf-mould  as  you 
like. 

Fbdit-roosi  :J  a.  40Ms  ample. 

Insects  :  Oeorge.  The  leaves  sent  are  covered  'with  Oak 
spangles,  some  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  former 
Toiumes. 

LnccLiA.  Inquirer.  Give  it  a  Utile  more  heat,  and  it  will  flower 
with  you.  It  blossoms  beautifully,  planted  out  in  the  bed  of 
a  conservatory ;  but,  when  in  a  pot,  it  likes  a  Uttle  more 
warmth  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  t 

Names  of  Fedits  :  W  S.  The  Chaumontel  is  in 'some  cases  ripe 
at  this  time  ;  but  the  JargoneUe  never  keeps  tiU  now.  Of  the 
varieties  you  sent,  the  two  not  named  were  unknown.ll— ir.s 

I,  Scarlet  Pearmain  ;  2,  3,  Dutch  Mignonne;  8,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;    9,    Reinette   du  Canada  ;    10,    Scarlet  Nonpareil  • 

II,  Easter  Pippin  or  French  Crab  ;  11,  Rhode  Island  Green.! 
ing.ll-J^B  Warren.  Napoleon.  ||— IP  P,  St.  Bekn'l.  MinchaU 
Crab.  II 

Names  of  Plants  :  R  H,  Hall.  It  is  Geissomeria  longiflora  — 
Erzeroum.  84,  Hyoscvamus  niger  ;  85,  Hyosc.  pinnatifidus'.— 
V  S.  It  is  Yictoria  Regia.}— Zinjuirer.  Cacalia  pinnata  t— 
A  Well  WUher.  Celandine  is  Chelidonium  majus ;  in  Lind. 
ley's  "  Medical  and  (Economical  Botany  "  it  is  described  as 
being  "  strong  smelling,  acrid,  narcotic,  emetic,  poisonous. 
The  juice  used  against  warts  and  opacities  of  the  cornea."— 
W  Parr.  Is  it  different  from  Miltonia  Russelliana  ? 

Peoninq  Fbdit  Teees:  C  it  S.  We  believe  there  is  no  better 
book  on. the  practice  than  the  late  Mr.  Lindley's  "Guide  to 
the  Orchard,"  <fcc.  As  to  the  theory  of  the  matter,  you  wiU 
do  well  to  consult  D'Albeet  Cours  thiarique  et  pratijue  de  la 
taill'i  d6s  Arbres  Fruitiers,  edit.  6,  1846. 

Steawbeebies  :  J  S.  Cuthill's  Black  Prince  is  the  earUest;  if 
you  want  large  fruit,  then  plant  Keens'  Seedling.J 

Teees  :  Oreenhonu  Hardy  trees  will  bear  to  have  their  roots 
frozen. 

Misc.  A  Subscriber's  suggestion  will  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, but  we  fear  it  is  not  practicable — V^nvio.  In  order  to 
have  Grapes  ripe  in  June,  commence  forcing  about  the 
middle  of  this  month.  Figs  may  be  struck  from  cuttings,  in 
heat,  in  January.  U 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Chinese  Peimulas  :  Cinnro.  Being  unprotected  in  any  way, 

your  blooms  were  quite  spoiled  in  coming  through  the  post.* 
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PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

EDENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
•  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vast  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrant  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  S  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  one 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  on 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
patty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  paint,  from  7d.  to  9d.  per 
HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


foot. 


"yHE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 


i 


as  under ; 


LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY'S  WHEAT  MANURE  FOR 
AUTUMN  SOWING. 

CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
FISHERY    AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  alighteet  adulteration. 

Bridge-street,  Biaclifriars. Edwakd  Pdrsee,  Secretary. 

A/TANURES,— The   following    Manures  are    manu- 

J.T_L    factured  at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton £11    o    0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  CoproUtes  ...  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  Eing  William-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 

Ammonia,  dl.  Ids,  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  9i.  10s.  per 

ton,  in  dock.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


A  RTIFICIAL       MANURES.  —  PRIVATE      IN. 

^^  STRUCTIONS  in  Chemical  Analysis  and  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  making  Artificial  Manures  are  given  by 
J.  C.  Ne^bit,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  at  the  Laboratories,  Scientific 
School,  oS,  Kennington-lane,  London. 

Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  Minerals,  &c.,   performed  as 
usual,  on  moderate  terms. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— EMIGRANTS  are  ia- 
J-  formed  MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.  have  from  time  to 
time  supplied  the  first  settlers  to  Swan  River,  Port  Natal,  and 
all  the  AustraUan  Colonies,  with  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS;  they  beg  an  inspection  ot  their  stock,  at  118,  Fen- 
church-street,  near  tbe  Blackwali  Railway.  N.B.  Persons  be- 
coming  purchasers  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  introduction  to 
carties  known  to  the  firm  at  either  of  the  above-named  places. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOE  THE  TWO  F0LL0WIK6  irEERS. 
Wbdnbodat,    Dec.    IS— Agricultural  Society  of  EngUad. 
Thusbdii,        —        19— AKricultural  Imp.  Society  01  JrelEnd. 
TnUBHDAT,        —       2o— AKricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland. 


FURZE  MACHINE. 
f^  OTTAM  AND  HALLEN  have  now  brought  to  per- 
^^  fection  FIRCHILD'S  PATENT  FURZE  CUfTEE  AND 
BRUISER,  for  the  preparing  of  Furze  for  Feedinj  Horses  and 
Cattle.  The  Machine  may  be  worked  by  horse-power,  and  will 
cut  and  bruise  at  the  rate  ot  20  bushels  per  hour  with  one 
horse,  a  man,  and  boy  ;  with  two  horses,  40  busliels  per  hour  ; 
if  a  steam-engine,  in  proportion  to  the  power  applied.  The 
Machine  is  now  on  view  at  Cottam  and  Hailen's,  No.  2. 
Wmsley-street,  Oxford-street,  where  every  other  description  of 
Agricultural  Machinery  may  be  seen. 


A  LARGE  portion  of  our  space  is  this  day  occupied 
with  reports  of  the  great  Cattle  Shows  of  the  past 
week ;  and,  having  obtained  measurements  of  all  the 
cattle  exhibited  at  each,  from  which  some  useful 
inferences  may  be  drawn,  we  shall  devote  our  lead- 
ing column  to  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Smithfield  and  Midland 
Counties'  clubs — though  that  is  no  doubt  a  point  of 
some  interest — as  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle,  which  each  has  exhibited,  that  we 
wish  to  bring  out.  The  prize  lists,  in  some  measure, 
indicate  this  point,  more*  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  Smithfield  club,  where  all  breeds  compete  with 
one  another,  the  classes  being  according  to  age ;  not 
so  much  in  the  case  of  the  Birmingham  show,  where 
all  ages  compete  with  one  another,  the  Classes  being 
according  to  breed.  We  retain  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed on  a  previous  occasion  that  the  former  is  the 
more  useful  method  of  classification  for  a  show  of 
fat  stock,  and  that   the  positive  rmfaimess  to  an 


exhibitor  of  pitting  his  three  years  old  ox  against 
animals  of  the  same  breed  four  and  five  years 
of  age,  is  at  least  as  unfortunate  a  result  of 
the  one  mode  of  arrangement,  as  the  chance 
of  unfairness  which  he  incurs  under  the  other,  by 
the  partialities  or  prejudices  of  the  judges,  when  his 
animal  is  pitted  against  others  of  the  same  age,  but 
of  different  breeds.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
need  not  now  insist ;  it  is,  perhaps,  well  that  each 
Association  should,  for  individuality's  sake,  retain  its 
peculiar  mode  of  classification,  so  that  exhibitors 
may  choose  which  kind  of  risk  they  shall  incur. 
Certainly,  the  result  of  this  year's  shows  has  not  in 
any  degree  determined  the  relative  popularity  of  the 
two,  for  both  Societies  have  prospered  far  beyond  the 
experience  of  former  years. 

The  prizes  of  the  Smithfield  Club  were  awarded 
as  follows  ; — Thvee first  prizes,  besides  medals;  five 
second  prizes  ;  two  third  prizes,  and  the  gold  medal 
for  the  best  cow  in  the  yard,  were  won  by  the  short- 
horns :  two  first  prizes,  besides  medals ;  one  second, 
and  one  third  prize,  with  the  gold  medal  for  the  best 
ox  in  the  yard,  were  received  by  the  Herefords ;  two, 
Jirst,  and  one  second  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
Devons  ;  and  one  first  prize  was  gained  by  one  of 
the  Scotch  breeds.  In  all,  it  appears  that  160^., 
besides  medals,  were  awarded  to  short-horns  ;  65/. 
to  Herefords,  50/.  to  Devon,  and  10/.  to  one  of  the 
Scotch  breeds ;  but,  then,  excluding  extra  stock, 
75  short-horns  were  shown,  and  only  26  Here- 
fords, and  29  Devons.  The  prizes  awarded  would, 
therefore,  average  21. 2s.  per  head  for  the  short-horns ; 
21.  8s.  for  the  Herefords,  and  II.  15s.  for  the  Devons 
— thus  somewhat  altering  the  order  of  merit  in 
which  the  breeds  might  at  first  appear  to  have  stood. 
The  following  table  gives  the  dimensions  and  weight 
of  the  prize  animals  according  to  Carey's  cattle 
guage,  which  is  understood  to  indicate  weights 
below  the  truth  in  the  case  of  very  fat  cattle. 


'  DIMENSIONS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  THE  PRIZE  ANIMALS.- 
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S    6 
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S    7 
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,1    3 

7     9 

75 

4    9 

7   a 
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Do.           do 

...    2d 

5    4 
5"'4 

8     7 
8"'4 

94 

5    e 

8    e 

97 

5    1 

8    0 

78 

6    0 
4  10 

8    3 

7    4 

31 

Oxen,  3  to  4  years  old 

...    1st 

5    6 

8    9 

101 

89 

63 

Do.           do.                     

...    2d 

b    i) 

S  10 

107 

.5    2 

7   fi 

70 
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...    Sd 

5    U 

S    8 

90 

Oxen,  2  to  3  years  old          

...    1st 

5»  fi 

a   9 

101 
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...    2d 

5    9 

3    9 

10.') 
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R    a 

9.i 
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...    3d 

5    4 

S    4 

«9 

4  11 

7  10 

7? 

Oxen,  any  age,  under  90  stone     ... 

...    1st 

5    fi 

8    fi 

98 

Do.           do.           do. 

...    2d 

5    0 

S    4 

RH 

Oxen,  any  age,  tmder  SO  stone 

...    1st 

5    B 

8    ,5 

94 

Do.           do.           do. 

...     2d 

S    S 

7    7 

72 

Scotch  Oxen               

...    1st 

5    fi 

R    fi 

9S 

Cows  over  5  years  old         

...    Ist 

6»  0 

8    4 

100 

5    5 

8     3 

88 

,5    ,1 

R  10 

•  SR 

5    0 

7    3 

63 

'<    0 

8    1 
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6    0 

9     2 
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5     0 

8    2 

79 

5    3 

7  11 

8  0 

Cows  under  5  years  old       

...    Ist 

6    0 

8    4 

99 

S    2 

7  11 

78 

5    1 

7    9 

73 

5    0 

7    2 

61 

S    1 

Do.           do.                     

...    2d 

5    6 

8    3 

90 

5    0 

7    7 

69 

4    77    4 

S9 

4    9 

6  10 

53 

{ 

6    3 

4    9 

7    9    75 
7    0    5S 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  which  this 
table  teaches :  thus,  as  regards  the  Birmingham 
show,  it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  short-horns,  one 
of  the  younger  oxen  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  its 
class ;  in  the  Herefords  the  first  was  carried  off 
by  one  of  the  older,  and  the  second  by  one  of  the 
younger  oxen ;  and  in  the  Devons  both  the  first  and 
second  were  won  by  animals  of  full  age — thus 
keeping  true  to  what  is  generally  understood  to 


be  the  order  of  the  breeds  as  regards  early  attain- 
ment of  maturity.  We  learn  ft-om  it,  too,  that  the 
classification  of  cattle  according  to  weight  which 
obtains  in  certain  cases  at  Smithfield,  cannot  be 
well  carried  out — the  first  prizes  in  both  those 
cases  being  carried  off  by  animals  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  measurements  and  the  terms  in 
which  the  classes  are  described,  would  appear  to 
have  been  disqualified  for  competition.     And  lastly. 


on  comparing  it  with  the  next  tables,  which  give  the 
average  weights  and  dimensions  of  the  different 
classes  at  each  show,*  we  learn  the  effect  of  mere 
bulk  and  weight  as  compared  with  symmetry  on  the 
minds  of  the  judges.  Thus,  as  any  one  who  will 
examine  these  tables  may  find  for  himself,  it  appears 
that  at  Smithfield  one  first  prize,  four  second  prizes, 

*  The  cattle  of  the  Midland  Counties'  Show  had  to  be  re- 
arranged according  to  the  Smithfield  mode,  which  was  done 
from  the  particulars  of  age,  &c.,  given  in  the  Catalogue. 
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Shokt-hoens. 

Heeefoeds. 

Devons. 

Scotch. 

Cboss  Beeeos 

No. 

Length. 

Girth. 

Weight. 

No. 

Length. 

Girth. 

;Weight. 

No. 

Length. 

Girth. 

Weight. 

No. 

Length. 

Girth. 

Weight 

No. 

Length 

Girth. 

Weight. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

stones. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

stones. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

stones. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

stones. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

Ox£H  between  4  and  5  years  old 

8 

5  10 

8    9 

107 

5 

5    8 

8  10 

106 

2 

3    6 

8    9 

101 

0 

2 

6    0 

9    4 

116 

„           „       3  and  4       „ 

12 

5    8 

8    8 

102 

3 

S    8 

8     3 

92 

3 

5    6 

8    1 

86 

0 

8     6 

„            „       2  and  3        „ 

16 

6    4 

a    0 

82 

2 

5    5 

8    1 

85 

2 

5    3 

7    7 

72 

0 

1 

5    2 

7    4 

66 

„  any  age.between  80  4s  90  st. 

3 

5    4 

8    2 

86 

9 

5    6 

8    3 

90 

8 

5    2 

7  10 

7S 

0 

8    0 

93 

„        ,,        under  80  stone  ... 

0 

3 

5    2 

7    4 

67 

7 

5    2 

7    9 

75 

1 

5    2 

7    0 

61 

of  Scotch,  Welsh,  or  Irish 

breeds    

9 

5    3 

7  10 

77 

Cows  over  5  years  old 

27 

5    8 

8    3 

92 

2 

5    5 

8    1 

85 

7 

5    5 

7  ii 

81 

0 

0 

,,     under  5       „        

10 

5    9 

8    3 

94 
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8    3 

90 

0 

0 

7 

5    3 

8    1 

82 
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Kinds  of  Stock. 


Oxen  over  4  years  old 

„  between  3  and  4  years  old 
„  ,.       2  and  3        „ 

Cows  over  5  yea^s  old 

.,      under  5  years  old 


Shokt-hoens. 


No.   Length,     Girth.     Weight. 


ft.  in. 
5    5 


ft.  in. 
8  8 
8     3 

7  10 

8  4 
7  11 


stones, 
97 


74 
88 
78 


Heeefoeds. 

Devons. 

Scotch. 

Ceobs 

Bbeeds 

No. 

Length. 

Girth. 

Weight. 

No. 

4 

1 
0 
1 
2 

Length. 

Girth. 

Weight. 

stones. 
81 
72 

63 

57 

No. 

6 

1 

e 
0 
0 

Length. 

Girlh. 

Weight. 

No. 

4 
2 
0 
6 
13 

.Length. 

Girth. 

Weight. 

8 
4 
4 
8 
8 

ft.  in. 
5    4 
8    5 

4  11 

5  0 
4  11 

ft.  in. 
8    7 
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7  7 

8  0 
7    6 

stones. 
94 
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68 
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67 

ft.  in. 
5    2 
5    0 

s'o 

4  10 

ft.  in. 
8    1 
7    9 

7"'3 
7    0 

ft.  in. 
5    0 
5    2 

ft.  in. 

7    0 
7    6 
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69 
70 
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5    1 

5'l 

5    2 

ft.  in. 
8    3 
7    7 

7"'7 
7  11 

stones. 
87 
70 

70 
78 

and  two  third  prizes,  were  awarded  to  animals  whose 
weight  was  below  the  average  of  their  respective 
classes ;  and  in  three  different  classes  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  animals  of  less  weight  than  those 
which  carried  off  the  second  ;  and  it  may,  per- 
haps, interest  some,  of  our  readers  to  examine  these 
tables  in  search  of  farther  proof  which  they  will 


readily  find,  and  which  any  one  who  may  have 
witnessed  the  exhibition  itself,  whether  at  Birming- 
ham or  London,  must  at  once  have  seen  that  mere 
size  and  weight  is  not  regarded  a  property  of  any 
value  in  an  enlightened  judgment  of  the  merits  of 
our  different  breeds  of  cattle. 

There  are  many  other  particulars  which  may  be 


drawn  from  these  tables;  as,  for  instance,  when 
numbers  were  sho\vn  suificient  to  give  trustworthy 
averages,  the  relative  rapidity  of  growth  in  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  the  average  increase  of  weight  in  the 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  years  of  the  short-horned,  Hereford, 
and  Devon  breeds  respectively.  And  at  p.  137  of 
our  this  year's  volume,  an  attempt  will  be  found  to 
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bring  a  similar  set  of  figures  to  bear  upon  this  point. 
And  those  .vho  choose  to  subject  the  figures  given 
in  these  tables  to  a  similar  analysis,  ^"11  find  that 
they  will  yield  ver;^  similar  results.  The  short- 
horns anpear  to  attain  an  earlier  maturity  than 
the  o*'-'°-s  •  their  gi-owth  is  more  rapid  at  an 
ear-lie-'^nge,  and  less  rapid  at  a  later  stage,  than 
tnat  of  toe  Herefords  or  Devons  ;  but  we  refrain  from 
pushing  our  oritirism  any  farther  at  present.  The 
tables  will  enable  any  one  who  may  desue  it,  to  do 
so  for  himself. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  two  exhibitions  wiU 
also  appear  in  these  figures,  as  anyone  may  see; 
but  we  need  not  carry  the  examination  mto  this 
particular.  The  old  Metropolitan  Society  has,  of 
coui-se,  far  higher  prestige  on  its  side  than  the  young 
Country  Association,  and  its  superiority  for  many 
years  to  come  is  to  be  expected.  We  think  both 
Mr.  GiEBS,  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  and  JMr.  Weight, 
of  the  Midland  Counties  Association,  have  ample 
claims  on  our  thanks,  and  ample  grounds  for  self- 
gratulation,  in  the  success  of  their  respective 
efforts. 

FEEDINa  ON  OPEN  BOARDED  FLOORS. 
Experience  ought  to  make  us  all  wise.     In  any  case 
it  is  useful,  so  I  communieate  mine  on  the  above  sub- 
ject.    In  my  last  commuDication  I  said  my  arrange- 
ments as  regards  the  boarding  were — 

Wide.    Thick.  Opening. 
Inches.  Inches,  Inches. 

For  bullocks 3      ...    2      ...    3 

For  theep  and  pigs 3      ...    i?    ■■•    ^i 

For  small  dowa  lambs  and  pigs   ...    3      ...    IJ     ...    1 

Those  arrangements  are  still  satisfactory,  except  for 
heavy  bullocks ;  when  they  arrive  at  700  to  1000  lbs. 
butcher's  weight,  the  boards  are  not  thick  or  strong 
enough.  They  have  occasionally  broken  one,  without 
injury,  however,  to  the  animal.  I  also  find  that  they 
wear  the  edges  of  the  boards  rounding  ;  I  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  straight  grained  hard  wood,  4  inches 
wide,  3  inches  thick,  the.openings  to  be  17  eighths,  or 
full  2  inches.  My  original  boards  still  answer,  but 
it  is  better  to  make  all  safe.  Nothing  seems  to  answer 
better  as  a  bearer  than  4^  inch  brick-work  with  a 
lentil,  at  intervals  of  about  5  feet.  The  pits  under  the 
bullocks  should  be  at  least  4  feet  deep,  otherwise  they 
get  full  before  you  want  the  manure.  The  manure 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  level  with  the  boards ; 
it  softens  and  weakens  them.  If  the  bullocks  are  tied 
up,  the  manure  will  want  levelling  occasionally.  Pig 
and  sheep  pits  need  not  be  more  than  2  feet  deep  ; 
they  will  scarcely  fill  in  six  months. 

There  is  nothing  offensive  io.  tho  borf  puiJiog,  fou  if  1 
I  do  not  use  fixers,  still  there  is  no  disagreeable  smell, 
unlil  you  empty  it.     This  is  more  than  1   can  say  for 
the  pigs.     Of  course  I  recommend  and  use  fixers.  _ 

I  have  just  got  a  ton  of  Irish  peat  charcoal  kindly 
sent  me  by  a  friend  of  the  cause  ;  no  doubt  it  will  be 
useful,  if  not  too  expensive.  I  am  also  trjing  Lawes's 
dissolved  coprolites.  I  have  used  gypsum  with  advan- 
tage, but  am  more  particularly  atuched  to  common 
saft,  which  1  have  used  extensively.  We  buy  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  30s.  per  ton.  I  believe  it  gives  us  in 
decomposition  mm-iate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  both  most  valuable  salts.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
purifier.  By  the  bye,  I  always  give  my  bullocks  and 
other  animals  salt,  about  2  oz.  per_  diem  ;  sheep  and 
calves  in  proportion.     It  loosens  their  skins. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  open  floor  system 
answers  well,  and  is  a  great  boon  to  a  heavy  land 
farmer,  who  wishes  to  keep  much  stock  and  not  have  to 
buy  straw.  There  is  an  immense  economy  in  labour  ; 
the  animals  are  alwavs  clean  without  any  sweeping  of 
the  floors,  and  they  are  very  healthy.  I  really  think  I 
shall  soon  convert  even  my  friend  the  Rev.  G.  Wilkina. 
Jt  is  such  a  compost  to  take  out— a  nice  lot  of  pudding 
■without  the  intervention  of  a  dunghill  or  second  carting, 
and  apply  it  forthwith  to  the  growth  of  plants  ;  they  are 
all  truly  grateful  for  it.     I  have  at  present  on  boards  : 

200  pigs — one  man  at  9s.  per  week  attends  to  them. 

30  buUocbP — one  lad  at  3s.  6d.  per  week  attends  to  them. 

10  con's  1  one  lad  at  3s.  per  week  attends  to  them,  and  par- 
150  sheep  J     tiallj  bj  bailiff. 

60  calves— one  boy  at  4s.  per  week. 

Another  lad  at  8s.  6d.  cuts  Turnips  half  the  day,  and  grooms 
the  bullocks  and  cows  every  morning. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  these  animals  were  to  be 
Uttered  with  straw,  much  more  labour  would  be  re- 
quired, and  more  manure  to  move. 

Slated  ro  ifs  do  not  answer,  unless  boarded  under  the 
rafters.  Mine  are  so  done.  Slates  conduct  heat  to  the 
animals  in  summer,  and  from  them  in  winter. 

Animals  on  boarded  floors,  during  winter,  require  to 
be  kept  warm.  I  pack  them  rather  close  ;  if  Herefords 
two  in  a  box,  9  feet  by  8.  I  mean  clear  of  the  feeding 
trough  and  passage.  Smaller  polled  Scots  three  in  a 
box ;  in  fact,  about  30  to  40  superficial  feet  to  each 
bullock  ;  8  to  10  feet  for  sheep  and  pigs.  Beware  and 
have  good  supports  for  fat  hogs.  A  score  of  them  in  a 
corner  are  no  light  weight.  Taking  the  balance  of 
advantage,  I  give  my  vote  to  open-boarded  floors. 
Some  of  my  cows  have  calved  on  them,  and  done  well. 
Still  I  am  not  advocating  them  for  breeding  animals. 
Young  piga  soon  fat  on  them  ;  they  cannot  run  about. 
Heavy  pigs  get  capped  hocks  occasionally.  Perhaps  I 
may  revtrt  to  the  subject  when  time  permits.  My 
straw  is  now  set  free  for  cnoliing,  mixed  «itli  ii.eal  or 
ground    cake    into    a.    pudding,    and   given,    as    Mr. 


M'CuUoch  does,  to  bullocks,  &c.,  eating  Turnips.  J.  J. 

Mechi,  Nov.  16. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Inolination  of  Drains.— h.  late  correspondent  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  inquires  what  is  the  smallest 
declivity  admissible  ?  I  am  enabled  to  tell  him  that  I 
succeeded  in  the  perfect  drainage,  7  years  ago,  of  a 
9  acre  field  of  extremely  flat  clay-land,  with  a  decfivity 
of  f  of  an  inch  to  each  4  yard,  (or  length  of  the  parallel 
level  rule).  It  was,  of  course,  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care  and  accuracy,  and  the  constant  application 
of  the  levels.  The  levels  of  the  surface  were  first  taken. 
The  depths  of  the  main  roi^  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  at  each  40  yards,  were  calculated  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  execution.  A  bit  of  wood  J  inch  thick 
being  nailed  on  the  edge  of  the  "  long  rule  "  at  the  lower 
end,  the  spirit  level,  laid  on  the  "  rule  "  in  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  as  each  stretch  was  cleared  out,  indicated 
at  once  the  accuracy  of  the  incline.  That  of  the  small 
drains,  18  feet  apart,  was  executed  at  the  same  rate 
and  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  drainage,  as  I  have 
said,  is  perfect.  The  material  was  horse-shoe  tile  on 
soles,  covered  with  4  inches  of  small  broken  stones 
blinded  with  a  slight  covering  of  fallen  Oak  leaves,  over 
which  4  inches  of  the  stiffest*  of  the  soil  was  shovelled 
in,  levelled,  broken  fine,  and  trodden  by  the  man  work- 
ing forwards.  These  operations  being  done  quickly  and 
consecutively,  the  remainder  of  ihe  earth  was  at  leisure 
returned  in  successive  layers  of  8  or  10  inches  slightly 
trodden.  J.  S.  H, 

Liquid  Manure Your  remarks  in  a  recent  Gazette, 

in    reference    to    the    prevailing    epidemic   of    liquid 
manure,  anticipated  similar  observations  which  we  had 
contemplated  offering   to   the  notice  of  your  readers 
from  week  to  week.     The  notions  promulgated  on  this 
subject,  and  the  enormous  expense  incurred  in  some 
instances   within  our   Imowledge,  are   almost  as  mis- 
chievous as   the   waste  in  which  they  originated.  _  It 
does   not  follow,   from  some  careless  farmers  having 
allowed  the  fiuid  from  their  yards  to  poison  theu:  ponds, 
or  run  to  waste  in  ditches,  that  it  is  either  necessary  or 
profitable  to  form  conduits  to  expensive  tanks,  and  to 
convey  them  by  expensive  means  to  the  fields.     In  the 
course  of  a  journey  some  months  ago  a  huge  brick 
tower,   apparently  about   60    feet   high,  arrested   our 
attention  ;  and  on  inquiry  we  found  it  waS  a  portion  of 
farm  builiiings  on  which  a  great  outlay  was  going  on. 
We  could  not  conceive  to  what  agricultural  purposes 
such  a  structure  could  be  applicable,  and  accordingly 
went  to  gratify  our  curiosity.     We  found  abundance  of 
accommodation  of  stock  of  all  descriptions  ;    but,  for- 
tunately, no  stock  in  them,  though  at  the  period  of  the 
year  in  which  such  buildings  are  usually  full,  for  cattle 
must  have  been  thorn"s"y.  «'"'°:i  ^".-^  ''r  «-"7^'= 
of  wind  which   penetrated  m  all  directions  from  wnicn 
there  was  very  insufficient  shelter.     Matters  were  so 
contrived  that,  instead  of  permitting  any  absorption  of 
the  fluids  made  by  the  animals,  they  were  conducted  to 
large  tanks.     From  these  the  contents  were  pumped  by 
a  steam-engine  into  a  large  iron  reservoir,  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  brick  toiver,  from  which  we  were  in- 
formed it;  was  to  be  conveyed  by  pipes  over  the  estate. 
The  quantity  of  machinery  involved  in  the  collection 
and  hoisting  to  the  reservoir  was  perfectly  perplexing. 
We  observed  to  the  bailiff,  we  presumed  there  was  a 
resident  engineer  on  the  establishment,  and  he  repUed 
there  was  generally  one  about.     We  were  assured  the 
owner  was  a  very  rich  man,  but  that  he  did  not  per- 
sonally   interest    himself  much   about   farming.     We 
fancied  that  if  one  year's  interest  on  the  outlay  we  saw 
had  been  applied  to  converting  the  stalls  into  boxes, 
and  inclosing   them,  these  fluids  would  have  become 
infinitely  more  productive  than  they  will  ever  be  prac- 
tically made  with  all  this  outlay.     What  can  be  more 
simple,  effective,  and  economical  than  the  box  system, 
whether  as  respects  feedingor  manuring,  so  long  as  the 
excretee  of  animals  shall  be  devoted  to  the  latter  pur- 
pose ?     Everything  is  preserved  in  intimate  union,  and 
removed  without  any  intermediate  conduits,  tanks,  or 
machinery,  direct  to  the  field  when  required,  or  to  a 
heap,  to  be  covered  with  earth  till  it  is  required.     We 
consider  the  crops  thus  obtain  their  liquid  manure  in 
the  best  form  possible  ;  for  by  means  of  the  moisture  in 
the  land,  the  solution  is  gradual,  and  a  moderate  supply 
of  food  is  thus  provided  to  the  roots  of  plants  for  a  long 
continuance.     We   cannot  too  strongly   urge  forming 
the  heaps  when  the  manure  is  not  immediately  wanted 
for   the   laud  in  a  triangular  shape,  to  facihtate  the 
entire  coating  of  them  with  earth  as  soon  as  found ;  for 
we  find  that  materially  checks,  if  it  do  not  actually  stop 
fermentation.     We  have  just  carted  a  heap  that  was 
put  together  after  we  had  finished  Turnip  sowing  in 
June,  and  which  was  carefully  covered  ;   and  a  short 
depth  from  the  surface  it  appeared  exactly  in  the  saine 
state  as  when  removed  from  the  boxes.     We  are  quite 
aware  that  different  opinions  exist  as  to  the  value  of 
fermented  and  decomposed  manure,  as  compared  with 
that  which  has  been  decomposed  prior  to  its  deposit  in 
the  land.     We  apprehend  these  doubts  can  have  arisen 
only  with  reference  to  the  immediate  influence  on  the 
particular  crop  ;  roots  for  instance  which  feed  heartily 
on  carbonaceous  food  ;  but  surely  these  doubts  have  no 
foundation  when  the  wants  of  the  succeeding  crops  in 
the  rotation  are  borne  iu  mind,  and  which  require  all 
the  elements  of  nutritiin  which  are  disengaged  in  the 
process    of   decomposition,   and   which   we  now  learn 
from  the  interesting  experiments  of  Professor  Way  are 
I  appropriated  by  the  soil  when  distugaged  within  it,  and 
tliese  safely   detained.      This   discovery   removes  the 


objections  previously  held  to  autumnal  manuring  for 
the  spring  crops  ;  and  as  it  would  seem  nothing  would 
be  thereby  lost,  this  course  wovdd  be  judicious,  inasmuch 
as  the  intermediate  decomposition  would  render  the 
manure  applicable  to  the  root  crop  more  readily  avail- 
able— without  any  resulting  loss  of  elements  which 
supply  food  to  the  sncceedmg  crops.  C.  Z,.,  Cirencester^ 
Deo.  3. 

Mamire. — Fresh  manure  may  be  preferable  in  some 
instances,  for  dressing  land,  in  comp.iriso!i  to  that  which 
has  been  fermented  in  the  dung  heap.    But  how  is  it 
possible,  where  a  great  extent  of  arable  requires  imme- 
diate  manuring;   and  ploughing  in  for  a  crop,  to  use 
nothing  but  soU  taken  direct  from  the  stables  or  cow- 
sheds 1     Let  us  imagine  a  Wheat  stubble  of  some  30 
acres,  ready  to  receive  muck   over  its  whole  surface, 
preparatory  to  being  turned  over,  and  converted  into  a 
fine  tdth   for   the  reception  of  seed  ;  how  could  any 
farmer  keeping  the  largest  stock  have  sufficient  fresh 
manure  to  eover  such  an  extent  2  requiring  700  or  80O 
loads  to  do  it  properly.     Great  attention  is  necessary  in 
making  a  manure  heap,  and  by  a  little  foresight  many 
of  the  valuable  properties  of  dung  may  he  preserved. 
On  every  holding,  whether  large  or  small,  road-scrapbgs, 
sand,  charred  materials,  and  ashes,  should  be  collected  in 
all  seasons,  and  when  the  cattle  sheds  and  buildings  are 
cleaned  out.  the  tops  of  the  refuse  should  be  covered  6 
inches  deep  with  the  dry  stufi',  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
valuable  plant  food,  which  goes  off  during  fermentation. 
Whenever  an  additional  supply  is  received  from  the 
animals  fatting,  it  should  be  smothered  in  the  same 
manner.     A  tank  should  be  built  near  at  hand  to  catch 
the  liquid,  which  may  he  poured  upon  the  heaps  three 
or  four  dajs  before  carting  it  on  to  the  land.     In  this 
way  manure  might  be  much  improved,  without  any  great 
increase  of  labour.     Economy  in  farming  must  be  the 
order  of  the  day.     Ingenuity,  contrivance,  and  industry 
should  be  called  in,  instead  of  expensive  buildings,  which 
swallow  up  the  profits  of  many  years.      Agriculturists 
must  gradually  feel  their  way,  and  not;  jump  at  conclu- 
sions, without  experimenting  first  oa  a  small  scale.     A 
man  may  be  over-housed,  and  a  farmer  rumed  by  costly 
out- houses,  and  new  inventions.  Falcon. 

Smithfield  Marhet.—The  evils  connected  with  Smith- 
field  market  are  many  and  various,  and  sufficient  m 
themselves  to  condemn  the  place,  as  a  school  for  every 
species  of  profligacv  and  vice— apart  from  the  brutal 
usa»e  of  the  poor  animals  doomed  to  provide  food  for  the 
metoopolis.     To  youths  it  offers  a  dangerous  excitement ; 
they  experience  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  drovers  to  keep  their  flocks  together,  not 
by  trentle  and  kind  treatment,  but  by  curses  loud   and 
deep,  followed  by  blows  upon  the  bodies  of  the  unior- 
tunate  beasts,  whose   strenuous   efforts  to  escape  the 
bindaeons  of  their  ferocious  torturers  afford  amusement 
to  the   ignorant  and  uneducated,  many  of  whom,  mere 
children,  do  not  lose  sight  of  their  victims  till  they  fall 
under  the  butcher's  knife.     The  repetition  of  such  sights 
can  only  harden  the  feelings  of  the  young,  and  accustom 
them   to  scenes  of  barbarity.     Can  anything  be  more 
disgusting,  or  tend  more  to  demor-alise  the  lower  orders^ 
than  the  common  occurrences  which  take  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smithfield  market  ?     Worthy  persons 
expatiate   upon   the   necessity   of  converting    heathen 
nations,  and   the    duty    incumbent   upon   a   Christian 
country    to    send    missionaries     to    our    possessions 
abroad.     But,  really,  if  we  look  at  home,  we  shall  find 
we  require  as  much  assistance  and  instruction  as  the 
most   benighted  quarters  of  the  globe._    To  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  let  any  one  visit  Smithfield,  at 
stated  times,  when  business  is  gomg  on,  and  he  wiU  be 
horrified  to  witness  the  rioting,  drunkenness,  andde- 
bauchery  prevailing ;  to  the  destruction  of  every  right- 
principle,  and  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the  richest 
city  in  the  world,  the  capital  of  Christianity.^    To  makek 
matters  worse,  there  is  no  necessity  for  continuing  this- 
Pandemonium,  but  its  removal  to  a  more  salubrious  and 
open   locality  would  be  a  gain  to  the    community   afl 
large  in  point  of  health,  money,  and  common  decency. 
No  wonder  salesmen  cannot  afford  to  give  farmers  a  fair 
price  for  stock  driven  into  Smithfield  market,  when  the 
casualties  are  so  great,  many   animals  being  injured 
after  entering  the  streets  of  London.     Neither  can  we 
be  surprised  at  the  difference  in  value,    between  meat 
sold  in  the  carcase,  and  that  retailed  in  the  shops,  when 
we   recollect   the  bruises  the  sheep  and  oxen  receive 
before   they   reach   the    slaughter-house.      Smithfield 
should,  and  must  be  erased  from  the  map  of  Loudon, 
before  many  months  elapse,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
It  causes  the  destruction  of  much  valuable  food  ;   it 
promotes  disease,  by  encouraging  the  sale  of  bad  meat ; 
it  depreciates  the  value  of  farmiu?  stock,  and  is  opposed 
to  the  golden  rule,  "  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast."  Falcon. 


Societies* 

SHOW  OF  THE  SMITHFIELD  FAT  CATTLE 

CLUB. 
The  pleasure  is  sincere,  and  the  satisfaction  un- 
mingled  with  which  we  make  a  yearly  notice  of  the 
above-named  exhibition  of  fat  animals,  that  has  now 
been  established  for  half  a  century,  and  which  has  most 
unquestionably  proved  a  very  powerful  stimulus  m 
advancing  the  animal  branch  of  rural  economy.  It 
has  been'most  justly  observed,  that  nearly  all  improve- 
ments  m  the  advancing  progress  of  the  human  race 
have  proceeded  from  congregations  of  men,  that  were 
temp.n-ary  or  permanent,  where  traffic  and  freedom 
exert  tliair  legitimate  influence  in  producing  the  mild 
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tone  of  manners,  and  in  dispelling  the  boastful  air  of 
superiority,  and  the  arrogance  of  conceit,     ihe  tooting 
of  equality  makes  kuown  the  mutual  possessions  and 
wants  which  attend  every  stage  and  condition  of  exist- 
enoe    and    produces  the    interchange    and   adoption, 
which  promote  the  mutual  benedt.     It  also  tends  very 
powerfully  to  remove  the  animosity  of  rival  classes,  and 
lays  open  the  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal  affection 
of  every  grade  of  the  community.     The  towns  are  the 
stimulus  and  support  of  every  practical  art— the   two 
branches  of  commerce  and  agriculture  must  wax  and 
wane  together— it  cannot  be  well  with  the  one,  and  ill 
with  the  other,  nor  can  either  be  flourishing  and  the 
other  retrograding.     Commerce  being  the  market   ot 
agricultural  produce,  must  of  necessity  be  thriving,  m 
order    to   stimulate    the    cultivation  of  the   land,    la 
order  to   supply  its   wants.     Knowledge   acquu^ed    at 
such   general   exhibitions    is   not    worn   out    by    use, 
as     are    clothes    or    material    substances  —  but     is 
rather  augmented  and  perfected,  and   is  corrected  by 
passing    through    the    minds    of  millions.      The  ele- 
ments   being  made  acceptable   to   all,    will   be    more 
thoroughly  examined,   and  more  effectually  developed 
in  the  consequences,  and  receive  that  ductile  and  plastic 
quality  which  the  action  of  minds  con^antly  moulding 
them  to  their  own  purposes  can  alone  bestow. 

These  remarks  apply  with  much  force  to  thepresent 
exhibition,  which  brings  together  practitioners  in  many 
arts,  and  the  votaries  of  many  callings,  and  where  they 
can  indulge  their  curiosity  in  numberless  observations, 
and  obtain  ample  materials  for  reflection.  General 
prejudices  are  thus  removed,  which  have  separated 
nations  and  people  much  more  effectually  than  the 
broadest  rivers,  and  the  loftiest  mountains,  which  nature 
has  formed.  Intercourse  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
links  that  cement  society. 

The  show  of  this  year  was  opened  on  the  usual  day  of 
the  week  and  month,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  the  10th, 
and  ending  on  Friday,  13th,  of  the  present  month,  and 
in  the  same  place  of  the  western  metropolis.  It  was  a 
good  alteration  of  last  year,  to  end  on  Friday  instead  of 
Saturday,  as  it  prevents  any  encroachments  on  the 
Sunday,  in  removing  Jthe  cattle  to  their  destinations. 
The  interior  arrangement  was  very  much  improved  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  space  allov/ed  for  the  sheep  and 
pigs,  and  a  double  row  of  beasts  occupied  the  front  part 
of  the  standing  usually  given  to  the  sheep.  The  general 
view  was  very  much  improved,  and  the  sheep  and  pigs 
were  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  former  years. 
The  lighting  by  gas  was  bright  as  usual,  and  even 
exceeds  the  light  of  day  in  the  showing  the  various 
articles  exhibited.  The  reporters  of  the  press  were 
favoured  with  a  ticket  n£  admissimi  for  a  Drivat" 
view  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  after  the  judges 
had  finally  concluded  theh^  labours.  This  kind- 
ness would  be  very  much  enhanced  by  the  ticket 
admitting  the  reporters  during  the  four  days  ot  the 
show  without  charge.  But  the  private  view  on 
Monday  evening  is  very  commodious,  as  a  leisure  is 
given  for  examination,  free  of  the  bustle  and  crowd  of 
the  public  days. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  tollows  : — 

CLASS  I. 
OXEN  OB  Steebs,  of  any  breed,  above  4  and  not  exceeding 
S  years  old,  without  reetrictiona  as  to  feeding  ;  yet  the  kind  or 
kinds  of  food  must  be  certiaed.-lst  prize  ot  30!  and  Silver 
Medal  to  the  breeder.  To  Mr.  John  Tncker  of  Siaplegrove 
near  Taunton,  Somerset,  for  a  4  years  and  S  months  old 
Devon  ox,  bred  by  Mr.  Priscott,  of  Staplegrove  and  fed  on 
Grass,  hay,  Turnips,  Barley,  and  I'eas.-2d,  lo!.  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Philips,  of  Ardington,  near  Wantage.  Bed.s,  for  a 
Tyears  and  1  month  old  Hereford  os,  brei  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Edwards,  of  Stant.m  Lacy,  near  Ludlow,  and  fed  on  meal, 
Swedes,  indhay.-3d,  5!.,  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  ot  Riobmoad 
Goodwood,  near  Chichester,  Sussex,  for  a  4  years  and  1  month 
old  Hereford  ox,  bred  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Ledicot,  and  fed  on 
oilcake,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Swedes,  hay,  and  Grass. 

CLASS  II. 
Oxen  ob  Steebs.  of  any  breed,  above  3  and  not  exceeding 

4  years  old,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding  ;  yet  the  kind  or 
toids  of  food  must  be  certified.-lst  prize  of  M(„  and  Silver 
Sedaltothe  breeder.  To  the  Right  Hon  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke  of  Wimpole,  near  Arrington,  Cambridge  for  a  3  years 
and  10  months  old  Durham  ox,  bred  by  his  lordship  and  fed 
on  Beans,  and  Barley-meal,  and  hay.-3d  loJ.,  to  Mr.  Henry 
rrampton,    ot    Farringdon-road,    Farrmgdon     Berks,    for  a 

5  years  and  9  months  old  Durham  steer,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Eeles  of  Cottage  Farm,  near  Northleach,  Gloucestershire,  and 
fed  on  oil-cake.  Barley-meal,  steamed  Turnips  Mangold 
Wurzel  and  hay.— 3d,  5{„  to  the  most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of 
Korthampton,  of  Castle  Ashby,  near  Northampton,  for  a  3  years 
and  10  nionths  old  short-horned  steer,  bred  by  his  lordship, 
and  fed  on  Grass,  hay.  Turnips,  Beet,  Cabbages,  Carrots,  cake, 

and  meal.  „  ,-t 

CLASS  III. 
Oxen  or  Steeks  of  any  breed,  above  3  years,  and  not  exceed- 
ins  3  years  old,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding  ;  yet  the  kind 
or  kinds  of  food  must  becertiSed.-lst  prize  of  25t.,  and  Silver 
Medal  to  the  breeder,  and  the  Gold  Medal,  being  the  best 
beast  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  ,5th,  and  6th  classes,  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Heath,  ot  Ludham,  near  Norwich,  Norfolk,  for  a  2  years  and 
10  moAths  old  Hereford  ox,  bred  by  Mr.  James  Bill  of  Whit. 
away  Head,  near  Ludlow,  Salop,  and  fed  on  Grass,  hay,  Tur- 
STsf  oi'cake,  Oat  and  Pea-meal.-2d  151.,  to  Mr.  J.  L  Bult, 
of  Dodhill  Kingston,  near  Taunton,  Somerset,  for  a  3  years 
old  improved  short-horn  steer,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  hay, 
Grass,  roots,  Barley,  and  Bean-meal,-3d,  Si.,  to  Mr.  James 
Clover,  of  Oreeting  St.  Mary,  near  Needham-market,  Suffolk, 
for  a  2  years  and  11  months  old  short-horned  ox,  bred  by  him- 
self, and  fed  on  Clover,  hay,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  oil. 
cake,  and  Bean-meal. 

CLASS  IT. 
Oxen  and  Steees  of  any  breed  and  age,  above  80  stones,  and 
under  95  stones  in  weight,  without  restrictions  as  lo  feeding, 
vet  the  kind  or  kinds  of  food  must  be  oertifled.— 1st  prize  of 
20J.  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder.  To  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  for  a  3  years  and  9  months  old  Hereford 
ox  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sheriff,  of  Buckton,  near  Ludlow, 
Hereford  and  fed  on  cake,  meal,  hay,  and  roots.— 2d,  lOi., 
to  Mr.  James  S.  Bult,  of  Dodhill,  Kingston,  near  Taunton, 
Somerset,  for  aSyears  old  improved  short- horoed  steer,  bred  by 
himself,  from  the  stock  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  and  fed  on 
hay.  Grass,  roots,  and  Barley  and  Bean-meal. 


CLASS  V.  ,.       ^„  I 

Oxen  oe  Steees  of  anv  breed  or  age,  not  exceeding  80  scones 
in  weight,  without  restrictiims  as  to  feeding  jet  the  kind  or 
kinds  of  t^od  must  be  certifled.--l»t  prize  of  '5J.,  and  SUver 
Medal  to  the  breeder.  To  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  "f  Ayles- 
ford,  of  Packington.  near  Coventry,  Warwick,  for  a  3  J^ais 
and  11  months  old  North  Devon  ox,  bred  by  his  lordship,  and 
fed  on  Grass,  Vetches,  Clover,  hay,  Turnips,  Beet  cake.  Barley, 
Beans,  Pea-ieal,  and  Linseed. -2d,  51.,  to  iHv.  Thomas  Bond 
of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  near  Taunton,  Somerset,  for  a  3  years 
and  8  months  old  Devon  steer,  bred  by  hiTT.selt.  and  fed  on 
hav.  Grass,  roots.  Beans,  Barley-meal,  ana  1  lax  seed. 
•*  CLASS  VI.  _ 

Oxen  or  Steers  ot  the  Scotch,  Welch,  or  Irish  (Kerry) 
breed,  of  any  age,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding  yet  the 
kind  or  kinds  of  food  must  be  certified.-The  pnze  of  LW.,  to 
Mr  William  Heath,  of  Ludham,  near  Norwich,  Norfolk,  lor 
a  Galloway  Scotch  ox,  about  4  years  old,  breeder  unknown, 
and  fed  on  Grass,  hay.  Turnips,  oilcake.  Oat  and  Pea-meal. 
CLASS  Til. 
Cows  OR  HE1TEE9  uudcr  6  years  old,  without  restrictions  as 
to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or  kinds  of  lood  must  be  certifled. 
Spaced  hdfers  are  not  qualified.-lst  prize  of  2M.,  and  the 
Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder.  To  the  Right  lion.  Lord  Fever- 
sham,  of  Duncombe-park,  near  Helmslej,  Vork,  for  a  3  years 
an.l  3  months  old  pure  ,-hort-horned  heifer  bred  by  his  lordship 
and  fed  on  hay,  Turnips,  Bean-meal,  and  oilcake.-id  10{  to 
Mr.  Stephen  Gooch,  of  Houingham,  near  Norwich,  Norfolk 
for  a  3  years  and  10  months  old  short-horned  heiter  b  ed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Brookes,  of  Leake,  Boston  and  fed  on  L  nseed 
and  Bailey.meal,  hay.  Turnips,  and  Mangold  Wurzel.-od 
57  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  for  a  4  years  and  6 
months  old  short-horned  cow,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Garne  of 
Broadmoor,  near  Northleach,  Gloucester,  and  fed  on  cake, 
meal,  roots,  and  hay. 

CLASS  Till. 
Fattened  Cows,  of  5  years  old  and  upwards  without  re- 
strucltons  as  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or  kinds  of  food  must  be 
certified.  Freemartins  and  spayed  heifers  are  not  qualihed 
-1st  prize  of  20J.,  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder  and  Go  d 
Medal  as  the  best  Cow  or  Heiter  in  the  7  h,  8th,  and  9th 
Classes  To  Mr.  Stephen  Gooch.  of  Homngham  near  Nor- 
wi?h  Norfolk,  for  a  5  years  and  3  months  old  short-horned 
row?  bred  by -Mr.  Nathaniel  Cartwright,  ot  Hougham^  near 
Louth,  Lincoln,  and  fed  on  Linseed-cake,  Linseed  and  Barley- 
meal,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Turnips,  and  boy'-Sd,  IW.,  to  Mr. 
John  Henry  Gurnev,  of  Easton,  near  Norwich,  Nortolk  foi  a 
5  years  and  7  months  old  short-horned  cow,  bred  by  John  Em- 
merson,  of  Evjholme,  near  Darlmgton,  York  and  led  on  Lm- 
Teed-cake,  Bean-meal  hay,  Swedes.  Beet,  and  Barley-meal. 
CLASS  IX.  ,    „  ^ 

Fattened  Cows,  of  5  years  old  and  upwards,  that  shall  have 
had  at  least  two  live  calves  at  separate  births,  without  re- 
strtttons'as  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or  kinds  of  food  must  be 
certiaed.-First  prize  of  20i.,  and  the  Silver  Medal  to  the 
breeder  To  Mr.  Thomas  Aveling,  of  March,  Isle  of  Ely, 
Cambridge  for  a  5  years  and  2  mouths  old  Durham  cow,  bred 
hv  himself  and  fed  on  Linseed-cake,  hay,  and  Mangold 
WurzeT-2d  Tot  to  M^.  William  Woodward,  of  Bredon-s 
Norton  near  Tewkesbury,  for  a  6  years  and  S  months  old  im- 
proved sSort-horned  cow,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  Grass, 
hay,  green  Clover.  Barley,  and  Pea-meal. 

''"  EXTRA  STOCK.-OATTLE        _ 

The  Silver  Medal  to  M..  W.  Gooch,  ot  Homnghani.  near 

Norwich  for  a  5  years  and  3  months  old  short-horned  ox,  bred  by 

Jlf  Charles  Brookes,  of  Boothby,  near  Spilsby,  Lincoln,  and 

fed  on  Ltaleed-cake  and  Barley-meal,  Mangold  Wurzel,  furnips, 

='°*''''y-  - ca.ASS  X— SHEEP. 

Fat  Wether  Sheep,  of  any  loug-.ro-u-J  v— -J,  i  r«at  pld_ 
without  rertrictions  as  to  feeding.-lst  prize  of  201.,  and  Silver 
S,!  to  the  breeder  and  the  Gold  Medal  as  the  best  pen  of 
long^woolled  sheep  in  the  10th,  Uth,  and  13th  Classes.  To 
long  wool  ^        J  Oibertou  Hall,  near    Worksop,  Not- 

tingham for  a^pen  of  three  20  mouths  old  Leicester  wethers 
bred  brhimself.-2d.  108.,  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  of  Burleigh  House,  near  Stamford,  Lincoln  for  a  pen 
of  three  -n  months  old  long-wooUed  Leicester  wethers,  bred 
by  WslordshTpTrom  the  stock  of  the  Earl  of  Talbot  and  the 
Marguis  of  Exeter.-3d,  51.,  to  Mr.  John  Shepherd  Cranfield,  of 
flarrowden,  in  Bedfordshire,  for  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old 
lon--woolled  Leicester  wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  the 
sto?k  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Peacock^  of  Wilhamstead. 
CLaSSXI. 
Fat  Wether  Sheep,  of  any  long- wooUed  breed,  1  year  old 
without  restrictions  as  to  feeding;  each  'beep  not  to  exceed 
220  lbs.  live  weight.-lst  prize  of  201.,  and  Silver  Medal  to  the 
breeder.  To  thi  Most  Noble  the  -Marquis  of  B>eter,  K.G.,  ot 
Barleigi.  House,  near  Stamford,  Lincoln,  f.^^^ /«' °f  ',^;;" 
21  months  old  long-wolled  Leicester  wethers  bred  by  his  lo.d- 
ship,  .rom  the  stock  of  Earl  Talbot  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 
-2d,  1(1J„  to  Mr.  Thomas  Twitchell,  ot  Wellington,  near  Bed- 
ford for  a  nen  of  three  31  months  old  Leicesti^r  wetbers, 
bred  by  MmseTfrfrom  the  stock  of  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  of  Bickeri,^ 
Park  Beds.-3d.  6S,,  to  Mr.  Richard  Newman,  of  Harrowden 
neir  Bedford,  for  a  pen  of  three  21  mouths  old  long-wooUed 
Leicester  wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  b. 
Bennett,  of  Bickering  Park,  near  WoDurn. 

CLASS  XIL  „  ,     ^,      .,     ,     . 

Fat  Wethee  Sheep,  of  any  long-wooUed  breed  (not 
Leicesters)  1  year  old,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding.- 
Pr  ze  10  ■  and  the  SUver  Medal  to  the  breeder.  To  Mr. 
Bobert  Beman°of  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  Gloucester^  for  a  pen 
of  taree  31  months  old  Cotswold  wethers,  bred  by  himself 
Mo^sfNo\fe^t?:k^a?qSis™rretrK!aT  «^^ 

^^°^^5'.  CLASS  XIII. 

LONG  AND  SEORT-WOOIEED,  CeoSS-BRED  FaT  WetHEE  SheEP, 

1  vear  old  without  restrictions  as  to  teeding.--lst  prize  ot. us., 
and  Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder.     To  Mr.  John  Robert  Over- 
STu  o   BurnBam-Sutton,  near  Burnbam-market,  No-folk  for 
^^^AnfThiw-'o  months  ild  Down  and  Leicester  wethers,  bred 
b;hLlJifVrom\?:  sEoc^^f  Mr.  H.  Aylmer,  of  West  D^ 
Norfolk  —2d  II.    To  Mr.  John  Hitcham,  ot  Little  Milton,  near 
Wheatley,  Oxford,  for  a  pen  of  three  31i  months  old  long  and 
short-wooUed  wethers,  bred  by  himselt. 
CLASS   A.iV. 
Long  and  Short-wooleed,  Oeoss-bred,  Fat  F™'!!,  SJ^^^JJj 
1  year  old,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding.    Each  Sheep  not 
to  exceed  220   lbs.  live  weight.-Prize,  Wl. ;   and  the  Silver 

Medal  to  the  breeder.  To  M-- J-  R-  0'«™^°- "^  ^  *-"= 
Sutfon  near  Burnham-market,  Norfolk,  for  a  pen  01  tnree 
20months  old  Down  and  Leicester  wethers,  bred  by  himself 
from  the  stock  of  Mr.  H.  Aylmer. 

Fat  Wether  Sheep,  of  any  short-woolled  breed,  1  year  o'd 

Lr-^ilS-  ':^  tcrn'd,"n?ar''F^ri^,t-.o'n?>1rks!"^'i 

Sri?^^rG;^tr^j=x?9: 

wood,  near  CWchester,  Sussex,  for  a  pen  of  three  21  months 
old  Southdown  wethers,  bred  by  his  Grace, 
CLA.SS  AVl. 
Fat  Wethee  Sheep,  of  an,  short-woolled  b-eed   1  year^.ld 

^1S;fl[^rw:l^S%^r^,*^rSi^^/si^.°Me^/|rJ 
breeder.     To  ms  Grace  tie   Duke   of   Richmond,  ot  Good- 


wood nea-  Chichester,  Sussex,  for  a  pen  ot  three  21  months 
old  Southdown  wethers,  bred  by  his  Grace. 
CLASS  XVII. 
Pat  Wether  Sheep,  of  anv  short-woolled  breed  2  years  old, 
without  restiictioos  as  to  feeding.-lst  prize  m  2M.,  and  Silver 
Medal  to  the  breeder.  To  Mr.  John  Villiers  Shelley,  of  Mares- 
fleld-park,  near  Maresfleld,  Sussex,  for  "  .  Pen  of  three  32 
months  old  Southdown  wethars,  bred  by  himself.-id  Bt  to 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Goodwood  near  Chiches- 
ter,  Sussex,  for  a  pen  of  three  33  months  old  Southdown 
wethers,  bred  by  his  Grac^e^^^^^^^^_ 

Fat  Wether  Sheep,  ot  any  short-woolled  breed  {not  Souta- 
downs),  lyear  old,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding,    irize 

"ExTRfsTocK:  SHOET-wooLEED  SHEEP.-Silver  Medal  tohis 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  ot  Goodwood,  near  Chichester, 
Sussex,  for  a  21  months  old  Southdown  wether,  bred  by  his 

'*'^"""  CLASS  XIX.-PIGS.     ^.      ^^        ,       ,^ 

Pigs  of  any  breed,  above  13  and  not  exceeding  26  weeks  old. 
-ist  Prize  of  101.,  Lud  Sdver  Medal  to  the  breeder.  To  Mr. 
William  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Boxted  Lodge,  near  Colchester 
Essenor  a  pen  of  three  10  weeks  and  6  days  old  improved 
Essex' p"s  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  Cabbages  Pota  oes. 
Mangold  Wurzel,  corn,  meal,  knd.milk.-2d.  5i,,;to  Mr  Waiiam 
Barber  ot  Langley  Broom,  near  Slough,  Bucks,  for  a  pen  ot 
three  21  weeks  lnd'2  days  old  improved  Middlesex  pigs,  bred 
by  himself,  and  fed  on  middlings.  Barley,  Pea-meal,  and 
Potatoes.  CLASS  XX.  ^,        ,       ,, 

Pigs  ot  any  breed,  above  26  and  not  exceedmg  52  weeks  old. 
-ist  Prize  of  101.,  ind  Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder,  and  Gold 
Medal,  as  the  best  pen  of  pigs  in  the  19th,  20'h  and  21st 
Classes  To  Mr.  John  Coate,  of  Hammoon,  near  Blandlord, 
Dorset  for  a  pen  of  three  23 'weeks  and  6  days  old  improved 
Dorset  pigs,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  whey,  G-ass  and 
Bailey-ieal  -2d,  51.,  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prmce  Albert, 
for  a  pen  of  three  33  weeks  and  0  days  old  Torkshire  pigs,  bred 
by  his  Royal  HighnesB,  and  fed  on  meal  and  milk. 

CLASS  XXI.  ,       ,,      „. 

Pigs  of  any  breed,  above  12  aud  under  18  months  oId.--l  he 
Prize  of  5J,Ld  the  Silver  Medal  to  tlie  breeder.  To  the  Eight 
Hon  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coleshill,  near  Coleshill,  Berks, 
f^?°a  pen  or.hree  52  wee'ks  and  3  days  old  Colesh  U  pigs  bred 
by  his  Lordship,  and  fed  on  Barley-meal,  Pollard.  Potatoes, 

""ex^e^Stoch:  PiGS.-The  Silver  MedaL  To  Mr.  WiUiam 
Barber  of  Langley  Bioom,  near  Slou.h,  Bucks  for  a  45  weeks 
and  4  daVs  old  improved  Middlesex  pig.  bred  by  himself,  and 
fed  on  middUngs,  Barley,  Pea  aud  Rye-meal,  and  Potatoes. 


The  winner  of  the  gold  medal  in  the  cattle  depart, 
ment  was  an  ox  ot  the  new  Hereford  breed,  which 
attracted  much  attention,  and  obtained  a  very  justly 
placed  approbation.  The  carcase  was  most  symmetri- 
eal,of  the  medium  size,  level,  and  well  spread.  The 
ribs  were  very  beautifully  .covered  with.usetully  fattened 
flesh,  and  no  oily  secretions.  The  shoulder  has  been 
seen  covered  more  evenly-the  point  was  bare,  and  the 
fault  extended  upwards.  The  buttocks  were  deep  and 
wide,  the  flank  protuberant,  and  the  hook  bones  weU 
covered  with  flesh.  The  twist  wide,  legs  well  set,  and 
the  bone  of  proper  strength.  The  countenance  very 
placid,  muzzle  wide  and  short,  and  horns  of  the  me- 
dLum  length.  The  tail  hung  very  perpendicular,  being, 
in  tlie  nuoncija  ot  It,  a  ^«ry  sure  mark  of  the  organisa- 
tion being  refined.  The  back  was  very  level,  the 
shoulder  well  rounded  on  the  top,  and  the  set  of  the 
tail  level  with  the  back. 

During  the  20  years  of  our  attendance  at  this  show 
of  fat  cattle,  we  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  animal  o£ 
the  same  weight  in  the  comparatively  small  compass. 
And  we  believe  this  opinion  was  universal.  The  car- 
case suited  the  proper  feeding  of  animals— the  whole 
flesh  inspissated  and  traversed  by  fat,  without  forming 
useless  bumps  and  secretions.  With  the  exception  of 
the  bareness  on  the  low  fore  point  of  the  shoulder,  a 
fault  was  invisible. 

The  first  prize  of  the  short-horned  breed  went  to  Jliarl 
Hardwicke,  in  an  ox  bred  and  fed  by  his  lordship,  and 
an  animal  of  very  superior  merit.  The  carcase  was 
heavy  and  fleshy,  low,  and  hanging  downwards,  rather 
than  cylindrical.  The  horn  was  unusually  long  for  the 
breed,  and  the  legs  coarse  in  the  bone.  The  back  was 
very  level,  and  the  shoulders  well  covered  with  flesh. 
The  fault  lay  in  the  slackness  behind  the  shoulders,  and 
the  width  from  the  short  rib  to  the  hook-bone.  The 
deep  belly  showed  an  undue  proportion  of  offal.  Withal, 
the  specimen  was  very  good. 

The  first  prize  in  Class  I.  went  to  a  Devon  ox  o£ 
very  superior  merit.  The  size  was  beyond  the  usual 
bulk  of  these  animals,  and  compensated  the  almost  only 
fault  of  that  most  symmetrical  breed  of  British  cattle. 
Such  a  depth  of  carcase  is  seldom  seen,  and  over  the 
whole  body  the  covering  of  the  flesh  was  uniform  and 
level.  The  hind-quarters  fail  in  width  when  compared 
with 'the  short-horns,  and  the  buttocks  are  projecting 
rather  than  upright.  In  the  large  development  of  the 
hind-quarters  the  short  horns  have  no  equals.  Ihia 
Devon  animal  was  rather  low  in  the  back,  and  hung 
downwards  in  the  belly,  wide  between  the  ribs  and 
hook-bones,  and  deep  in  the  chine.  The  animal  showed 
a  specimen  ot  Devons  such  as  is  seldom  seen,  aiid  may 
not  soon  occur.— The  second  prize  was  a  Hereford  ox 
of  much  merit.  The  length  of  the  body  exceeded  the 
proportion  of  girth,  and  the  shoulder  was  not  weU 
covered  The  fore-ribs  were  uncommonly  fleshy,  and 
the  thighs  deep.  The  back  and  the  set  of_  the  tail 
formed  a  continuous  level,  and  the  whole  animal  was 
one  of  the  best  that  were  shown.  It  showed  the  value 
of  the  stock  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry.-The  thu-d  prize 
went  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  a  Hereford  ox,  ot 
small  size,  but  much  merit.  The  body  was  more  evenly 
fleshy  than  the  higher  prizes,  the  back  more  level,  and 
the  shoulders  better  covered.  General  opinion  reckoned 
him  one  of  the  best  beasts  in  the  show. 

The  second  orize  in  Class  II.,  below  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, was  gained  by  a  Durham  ox  of  the  middling 
quality.  No  single  point  showed  any  noticeable  supe- 
riority yet  the  carcase  was  very  useful.  The  head 
and  its  provisions  were  coarse.-The  third  prize  went 
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to  a  Durham  ox  of  much  weight,  but  not  remarkable  in 
any  point. 

The  second  prize  in  Class  III.,  next  the  Gold  Medal, 
went  to  a  short-horned  ox,  of  very  superior  merit.  The 
size  was  small,  but  the  quality  of  all  points  was  much 
above  mediocrity.  Our  own  opinion  reckons  it  the  best 
short-horn  that  was  exhibited. — The  third  prize  also 
went  to  a  short-horned  ox,  more  bulky  than  the  last 
animal,  but  much  coarser  in  every  point. 

In  Class  IV.,  the  first  prize  went  to  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  for  a  Hereford  ox.  The 
animal  formed  a  choice  specimen  on  every  point,  but 
lost  much  width  in  the  hind  quarters,  a  not  uncommoa 
case  in  the  Hereford  cattle.  It  was  a  most  choice 
little  beast. — The  second  prize  was  gained  by  a  short- 
horned  ox  of  great  merit.  No  animal  in  the  exhibition 
showed  a  more  level  back,  better  covered  ribs,  deeper 
thighs,  or  a  wider  twist.  The  head  was  coarse  and 
heavy,  and  the  colour  unfashionable ;  but  no  more 
useful  carcase  was  shown. 

The  first  prize  in  Class  V.  went  to  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
ford,  for  a  Devon  ox.  The  fore  parts  were  very  good, 
as  in  usual  with  the  Devon  cattle,  but  the  posteriors 
fall  off  very  much  in  a  lean  flank,  thin  hind-quarters, 
a  narrow  rump,  and  widened  short  rib.     This   beast 

struck  us  as  being  very  inferior  in  the  due  comparison 

The  second  prize  went  to  a  small  Devon  ox,  of  a  quaUty 
superior  to  the  last  in  every  point  of  excellence. 

In  Class  VI.,  the  prize  went  to  a  Scotch  polled  ox  of 
the  Galloway  breed,  a  beast  of  no  common  merit.  The 
■carcase  of  that  breed  is  cylindrical^beyond  all  ethers, 
and  the  flesh  is  deep  and  early  in  maturity  ;  but  the 
twist  is  narrow,  and  the  neck  shaggy  and  coarse.  The 
headis  large  and  elephant-like,  and  forms  a  great  de- 
formity to  an  otherwise  well  cons-,ructed  animal  frame. 
The  present  specimen  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind. 

In  Class  VII.,  the  prize  cow  was  a  short-horn  of  no 
common  excellence.  The  back  and  hind  quarters  were 
unexceptionable,  but  the  shoulder  was  bare,  and  the 
fore  quarters  generally  coarse,  a  property  very  ad- 
herent to  the  short-horns.  The  general  form  of  the 
Ijoay  showed  a  very  superior  symmetry  ;  back  straight, 
loins  wide,  and  chest  very  capacious.— The  second 
prize  went  to  a  short-horned  cow,  more  protuberantly 
fleshy  than  the  former  animal,  but  inferior  in  the 
general  symmetry  and  level  points.  The  two  prizes 
contained  a  very  large  excellence.— The  third  prize 
went  to  a  short-horned  cow,  belonging  to  His  Royal 
Higness  Prince  Albert ;  a  very  fine  animal,  of  fashion- 
able colour,  an  evenly  fleshy  carcase,  and  very  good 
general  symmetry.  General  opmion  allowed  much 
merit  to  this  animal. 

In  Class  VIII.,  the  prize  Silver  and  Gold  Medal  for 
cows,  went  to  a  short-horned  animal,  which  eclipses  in 
our  opinion,  every  beast  of  the  kind  in  the  show.  La 
01  any  other  show  in  our  recollection.  The  colour  was, 
of  all  others,  the  most  fashionable  in  a  strawberry  roan ; 
the  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  horns,  faultless  beyond  com- 
parison, and  the  whole  carcase  level,  compact,  and 
cylindrical,  without  any  approach  to  equality  in  any 
animal  of  the  exhibition.  No  specimen  of  a  cow  ever 
struck  us  so  foreiljly  as  a  prominent  type  of  the  neces- 
sary character.  The  touch  was  soft  but  not  silky,  and 
fleshy  without  being  placed  in  lumps.     Our  pleasure  is 

truly  sincere  in  giving   this  opinion  of  the   animal. 

The  second  prize  went  to  a  short-horned  cow,  of  very 
good  pomts,  but  completely  shaded  by  the  fore-men- 
tioned animal. 

In  Class  IX.,  the  prize  and  Silver  Medal  went  to  a 
Durham  cow  of  very  good  qualities.  The  general  pro- 
perties did  not  attract  much  notice. — The  second  prize 
went  to  a  short-horned  cow,  of  properties  very  like  to 
the  last  mentioned. 

Our  examination  of  the  cattle  department  of  the 
show  of  this  year,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Gold  Medals  were  never  more  meritoriously  disposed— 
™e  Hereford  ox  of  Mr.  Heath,  and  the  Durham  cow 
of  Mr.  Gooch,  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  proper 
specimens  that  may  ever  have  been  shown  of  the  two 
kinds  of  animals  ;  at  least  our  recollection  does  not 
furnish  the  memory  with  any  image  of  similar  produc- 
tions, and  we  believe  this  judgment  is  supported  by  the 
most  valuable  general  opinion.  We  think  that  the 
short-horns  decline,  and  the  Herefords  are  confessedly 
improving  ;  and  are  glad  tosee,  in  the  prize  Devon  ox 
of  Class  I.,  our  only  fault  to  that  breed  being  begun  to 
ibe  removed— in  the  size  being  too  small— the  ox  of  this 
year  being  very  much  beyond  the  usual  dimensions  of 
Devon  cattle.  In  all  other  points  they  form  the  most 
symmetrical  breed  of  cattle  in  Britain. 

The  general  character  of  the  cattle  exhibited  was 
very  superior.  The  extra  stock  showed  some  large 
carcases,  but  nothing  deserving  particular  notice  ex- 
cept a  cross  animal  between  an  Indian  bull  and  Scotch 
kyloe,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  only 
remarkable  for  an  inveterate  hostility  to  any  approach. 
In  the  Sheep  department  the  long-wooUed  division 
gave  the  first  prize,  Silver  and  Gold  Medals,  to  a  well 
known  breeder,  Mr.  Foljambe,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
ibis  award,  we  think,  is  as  well  adjudged  as  the  Gold 
Medas  for!  cattle,  the  animals  being,  in  uni- 
versal opinion,  of  the  very  highest  class  of  ex- 
t^  K°j"  ?'"''  ™°'''  '^  ^'^^'  "Pei-  and  abundant,  and 
tne  body  deep,  fleshy,  and  very  symmetrical.  The 
prommence  and  tightness  of  the  fore  flank,  and  the 
hghtness  of  the  posterior  ofi-al,  were  ver^  remark- 
able. I  he  Leicester  breed  of  sheep  have  shown  no 
superiors,  if  any  equals.  The  second  prize  went  to  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  who  showed  an  excellent  specimen 
Of  his  lordship's  well  known  breed  of   long-wooUed 


animals.  Many  opiuions,  and  those  of  some  weight, 
would  prefer  them  to  Mr.  Foljambe's  sheep,  in  being 
shorter  in  the  body,  more  compact,  better  clad  with 
wool,  and  showing  a  general  hardier  constitution.  For 
general  use,  this  opinion  would  prevail.  The  third  prize 
was  given  to  Mr.  Cranfi-eld,  of  Bedfordshire,  for  three 
animals  of  much  merit.  From  among  the  three  lots,much 
difficulty  would  arise  in  settling  points  of  preference. 

The  Leicester  sheep  were  never  better  exhibited. 

In  Class  XI.,  the  prize  and  Silver  Medal  went  to  Lord 
Exeter,  and  we  think  most  justly,  for  the  long-woolled 
breed.  The  thick  coat  of  wool  evinces  the  proper 
hardihood,  and  the  compact  fleshy  body  promises  the 
necessary  furniture  both  in  the  outer  and  inner  pro- 
visions.—The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Twitchell,  of 
Bedfordshire,  who  is  well  known  as  a  breeder.  The 
three  prizes  formed  a  merit  seldom  equalled  in  the 
special  section  of  sheep.  We  still  give  our  opinion  in 
favour  of  Lord  Exeter's.— The  third  prize  also  went  to 
Bedfordshire,  and  formed  a  good  companion  to  the  two 
first  prizes,  and  in  some  respects  would  be  reckoned 
superior,  especially  in  the  wool. 

In  Class  XII.,  the  prize  and  Silver  Medal  went  to 
Mr.  Beman,  for  his  Cotswold  sheep.  They  were  heavy 
animals,  and  reckoned  excellent  of  the  kind. 

In  Class  XIII.,  the  first  prize  was  for  Leicester  cross 
sheep  with  the  Southdown.  The  animals  showed  well- 
formed  carcases,  much  weight  of  body,  and  a  large 
coat  of  wool.  This  cross  is  a  most  excellent  animal  for 
the  butcher,  but  it  is  not  beneficially  prosecuted  any 
further.  The  second  prize  was  for  a  similar  cross  of 
very  useful  animals. 

In  Class  XIV.,  the  prize  went  to  sheep  of  the  Down 
and  Leicester  cross.  The  animals  showed  a  most  use- 
ful appearance,  and  were  much  noticed. 

In  Class  XV.,  being  the  Southdown  sheep,  the 
prize  and  Guld  Medal  were  gained  by  a  new  competitor, 
in  Mr.  William  Buckland,  Farringdon,  Berks;  at 
least  we  do  not  remember  his  name  in  former  shows 
as  a  winner.  If  it  be  the  first  start,  he  has  done  the 
thing  most  thoroughly.  We  have  not  seen  any  animals 
of  that  breed  any  way  like  them  in  every  general  pro- 
perty, without  exception.  The .  Duke  of  Richmond's 
sheep  and  Mr.  Rigden's  stood  contiguous,  but  were 
completely  shaded,  and  not  in  our  own  single  idea,  but 
in  the  universal  opinion  which  looked  at  the  animals. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  got  the  second  prize  for  sheep 
of  the  well-known  quality  of  the  Goodwood  stock. 

In  Class  XVI.,  the  prize  and  SUver  Medal  went  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  sheep  of  21  months  old. 
No  very  remarkable  quality  was  to  be  observed  in 
this  lot. 

In  Class  XVII.,'tbe  first  prize  was  for  aged  sheep  of 
32  months,  which  formed  one  of  the  best  aponT™„.»o  „f 
tha  qKow'  ,  a,i.a  tu«  «jjuiuiug  pen  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's, which  got  the  second  prize.  Both  pens  very 
fully  supported  the  character  of  the  Southdown  sheep. 
In  Class  XVIII.,  no  prize  was  given.  Theextrastock 
of  sheep  showed  some  good  specimens  of  single  animals  ; 
but  nothing  of  very  transcendent  merit.  Our  exami- 
nation of  sheep  concludes  that  they  were  never  better 
shown  by  Messrs.  Foljambe,  Twitchell,  and  Lord 
Exeter,  and  that  the  winner  of  the  Southdown  medal 
has  fairly  eclipsed  all  precedence.  The  general  show  of 
Downs  was  well  sustained.  In  every  award  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  our  own  opinion  fully  coincided  with  the 
judges. 

In  Class  XIX.,  being  pigs,  the  prize  was  given  to 
improved  Essex  pigs  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs.  No  finer 
specimens  could  be  seen  of  fresh  pork  and  small  bacon. 
The  second  prize  was  given  to  the  Middlesex  breed  of 
Mr.  Barber.  The  size  is  larger  than  the  last,  and  more 
generally  useful. 

In  Class  XX.,  the  prize.  Silver  and  Gold  Medals,  was 
given  to  the  Dorset  breed  of  pigs,  in  three  black 
animals.  The  useful  form  was  unquestionable,  and 
judgoient  of  the  prize  undeniable. — The  second  prize 
was  given  to  Prince  Albert,  for  pigs  of  the  York  breed, 
possessing  much  merit.  The  last  pen,  and  the  present, 
might  give  much  room  for  discussion,  and  the  result 
might  be  very  doubtful.  Both  are  equally  useful  in 
yielding  fresh  pork  in  the  small  size,  and  hams  and 
bacon  in  the  older  age.  The  judges  must  have  seen 
superior  excellence,  but  it  must  be  small.  The  coat  of 
hair  on  the  Prince's  pigs  showed  a  vigour  that  is  very 
necessary  to  all  animal  life. 

In  Class  XXI.,  the  prize  was  given  to  Lord  Radnor, 
for  pigs  of  the  large  breed.  The  animals  were  white' 
large,  and  handsome,  and  known  as  tbe  Coleshill  breed, 
and  have  no  equals  of  the  kind.  The  coat  of  hair  on 
these  pigs  is  very  suitable.  Several  excellent  pens 
were  shown  of  large  pigs,  black  and  white,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  quality  of  some  former  years. 

The  extra  stock  showed  many  valuable  animals,  both 
large  and  small,  but  chiefly  the  former.  Among  them 
we  noticed  particularly  an  improved  Middlesex  pig, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Barber,  which  deservedly  attracted 
much  notice.  It  gained  a  prize  at  Exeter  show,  and 
will  gain  more,  if  used  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Barber's 
pigs  possess  very  much  merit. 

Our  inquiry  among  the  pigs  observes  that  these 
animals  never  were  better  exhibited— more  especially 
in  the  larger  sort.  The  specimens  were  not  so  very 
heavy  as  in  former  years,  and  we  think  are  improved 
thereby— as  the  pig,  being  naturally  stupid  and  drowsy, 
requires  some  vivacity  and  length  of  leg  to  take  exer- 
cise, to  promote  the  animal  functions.  The  animals  of 
the  present  year  suited  this  idea. 

The  implements  were  deficient  in  the  number  of 
former  years,  but  the  practical  utility  may  not  be  much 
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diminished  on  that  account.  The  drill  machines  were 
exhibited  by  the  well-known  names  of  Smyth,  Hornsby 
Garrett,  and  Howard,  and  were  of  the  commonly  known 
kinds,  with  little  or  no  addition.  Mrs.  Wedlake's  busi- 
ness supports  the  well-established  fame,  especiaUy  in 
chaff-cutters,  which  implements  were  well  exhibited  in 
the  show  of  this  year.  Draining-tUe  making  machines 
were  not  so  numerous  as  formerly,  and  drainmg  tools 
were  less  abundant.  Weighing  machines  were  nume- 
rous, and  seemed  to  work  well.  Grinders  and  crushers 
were  plentiful,  and  gave  satisfaction.  The  improved 
harness  for  horses  by  Deane  deserves  much  notice 
being  neat  and  strong,  and  moderate  in  price.  ' 
Travelling  machines  for  threshing  grain  were  of  the 
usual  kind,  and  the  steam  engines  accompanying.  Win- 
nowing machines  were  not  very  numerous the  best  by 

Smith,  of  Kettering,  to  which  the  Yorkshire  Society 
gave  a  prize  ;  it  revolves  with  much  care.  Dr.  New- 
ington's  dibble  gets  into  estimation.  The  ploughs  and 
harrows  of  iron  showed  nothing  new.  Mr.  Edgington's 
stack-cloths  and  M'Neill's  asphalted  felt  con-tinue 
advancing  in  use ;  also  the  milk  dishes  of  glass. 
Tiles  of  glass  may  soon  cover  all  our  farmeries.  Mr. 
Crosskill's  improved  prize  cart  is  much  admired. 
Messrs.  Cogan,  48,  Leicester-square,  show  the  dairy 
utensils  of  glass,  files,  and  writing  pens  of  glass.  A 
cylindrical  glass  churn  is  very  commodious  in  show- 
ing the  condition  of ,  the  contents  at  any  time.  The 
milk  is  removed  from  the  glass  dishes  and  the 
cream  left  iu  the  bottom  by  the  common  syphon,  through 
which  a  leather  bucket  is  drawn  by  a  wire  to  produce 
a  vacuum,  after  which  the  milk  runs  till  exhausted. 
This  forms  a  simple  skimming  process.  Messrs.  Phil- 
lips also  showed  glass  dishes  and  tiles  of  the  same  kind 
and  use. 

The  roots  were  exhibited  in  the  usual  kinds  by 
Messrs.  Gibbs  of  London,  and  Skirving  o!  Liverpool. 
The  Turnips,  Beet,  Cabbages,  and  Potatoes,  were  very 
fine,  but  nothing  beyond  common  years,  and  not  so 
numerous.  We  particularly  noticed  the  Stubble  Swede 
Turnips  of  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  being  a 
hybrid  of  Early  Stone  variety,  and  the  Green-topped 
Swede.  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable  substitute  for  the 
White  Stone,  as  it  grows  as  rapidly,  and  better  with- 
stands severity  of  weather. 

The  general  remarks  on  this  show  must  convey  an 
unqualitied  approval  of  every  department  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  gold  medals  never  have  been  more  justly 
awarded  iu  every  case,  and  never  have  the  prizes  given 
more  general  satisfaction  in  public  opinion.  The  gene- 
ral notice  fixes  upon  the  very  unusually  large  size  of  the 
Devon  ox,  which  got  tbe  first  prize  in  Class  I.,  even  at 
the  age  of  4  years  and  3  months.  It  is  the  beginning 
6„  !„;„  that  t..nd=,o,no  b„od  t„  on  equality  with  othcrs, 
in  the  only  point  iu  which  they  do  not  excel  every  breed 
of  cattle  in  Britain.  The  number  of  cattle  much  ex- 
ceeded former  years,  and  certainly  did  not  fad  in  qua- 
lity. The  notion  gains  ground  to  produce  evenly- 
covered  fleshy  carcases  of  prime  meat,  and  not  as  for- 
merly, accumulations  of  fat  and  oi  y  secretions.  The 
practice  has  a  most  universal  approbation. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES   CATTLE  SHOW  AT 

BIRMINGHAM. 
The  exhibition,  a  great  improvement  in  every  respect 
upon  last  year's,  except  perhaps  in  the  pigs,  and  that 
could  not  easily  be  surpassed,  was  held  in  the  New 
BiDgley  Exhibition  Hall,  which  is  admirably  adapted 
lor  the  purpose.  The  cattle,  though  not  equal  to  the 
bmithfield  exhibition  either  as  to  quality  or  number 
were  a  very  ex9ellent  show,  far  exceeduig  that  of  last 
year,  being  altogether  superior  both  in  the  character  of 
individual  specimens  and  in  the  evenness  of  the  show 
generally.  The  sheep  were  not  a  very  striking  feature 
of  the  exhibition,  though  here,  too,  there  were  pens  of 
excellent  quality  to  be  seen.  The  pigs  were  equal  to 
last  year,  both  in  number  and  quality,  and  that  is 
speaking  high  in  their  praise.  But  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  exhibition  was  decidedly  the  finest  and 
most  attractive  of  the  whole.  A  finer  collection  of  spe. 
cimens  never  before  were  seen  ;  but  we  must  delay  for 
a  week  our  report  on  that  part  of  the  show.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  prize  list  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pies  : 
FAT  CATTLE. 
Heeefoeds  :  Oxen  oe  Steees. 
1st  prize,  IM.  Exhibitor,  Mr.  Ricliard  Allin,  Long  Itching- 
ton,  Warwickshire.  Breeder  unknown.— 2d,  5!.  Exhibitor 
Prince  Albert.  Breeder,  Mr.  Thomas  Sheriff,  Buckton,  near 
Ludlow. 

Highly  commended.— Exhibitor  and  breeder,  Sir  francis 
Lawiey,  Bart.,  of  jMiddleton-hall. 

Highly  commended.— Exhibitor  and  breeder,  Lord  Hather- 
ton,  Teddesley-park. 

Prize  of  6J.,  and  the  Gold  Medal,  for  the  best  ox  or  steer  of 
any  breed.  Exhibitor  and  breeder.  Lord  Hatherton,  Teddes- 
ley-park. 

Heeefoeds  :  Cows. 
1st  prize,  lOJ.,  and  Silver  Medal,  as  breeder.  Exhibitor  and 
breeder,  Mr.  James  Williams,  Culmiogcon,  near  Ludlow, 
Salop. — 2d,  5i.  Exhibitor,  Mr.  John  Thomas.  Cholstrey,  near 
Leominster.  Breeder,  Mr  John  Muscoct,  Westonbury,  Here- 
fordshire. 

Highly  commended.— Exhibitor,  Mr.  Matthew  Ingle,  Wiggia. 
ton,  Tamworth.  Staffordshire.  Breeder,  Mr.  W.  Phillips, 
Ledbury,  near  Bishop's  Castle,  Salop. 

Commended.— Exhibitor,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  the  Hill  Farm, 
Claines,  Worcestershire.  Breeder,  Mr.  ilichard  Mason,  Prior's- 
court,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 

Heeefoeds  :  Heifebs. 
1st  prize,  lOJ.    'Jxhibitor,   the  Earl  of  Warwick,   Warwick. 
Breeder,  Mr.  John  Stephens,  Sheephouse,  near  Hay,  Brecon- 
shire. — 2d,  51,     Exhibitor,  Mr.  Joseph  Moore,  Noverton,  Stan- 
ford, Worcestershire.     Breeder,  Mr.  John  Perry,  Much  Cowan. 
SeoET-HoENs  :  Oxen  oa  Steees. 
1st  prize,  lOi.    Exhibitor,  Prince  Albert.     Breeder,  Mr.  John 
Henry  Lees,   Bacon's  End,  Coleshill,   Warwickshire. — 2d,  51, 
Exhibitor  and  breeder,  Mr.  Isaac  Pearson  Eyans,  Griff,  near 
Coventry. 
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Mr.  Joha  Henry  Lees, 
breeder,    ilr.  John 


Prize  of  5t.    Gxhibitur  and  breeder. 
Bacon's  End,  Coleshill, 

Hij^hly    commended.  —  Exhibitor  and 
Henry  Leea,  Bacon's  End,  Coleshill. 

Sboet-Borns  :  Cows. 
1st  prize,  101.  Eihibitor,  Thomas  Dilke,  Esq.,  R.S.,  lias- 
stoke  Castle.  Breeder,  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  Bart.,  Fawsley- 
p^rk. — 2d,  51.  Exhibitor,  Mr.  Edward  Bird  Guest,  Broadwas, 
"Worcestershire.  Breeder,  the  late  Sir  Anthony  Lechmere, 
Bart,  The  Rhydd,  near  Worcester. 

Highly  commended. — Exhibitor,  Mr.  Joseph  L,  Hassall, 
Packington,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  Breeder,  Mr.  John  C. 
Hancock,  Mattersey,  near  Blythe. 

Shoet-IIoens  :  Heifees. 
1st  prize,  101.,  and  the  Gold  Medal,  for  the  best  cow  or  heifer 
of  any  breed  ;   also  the  Silver  Medal,  as  breeder.    Exhibitor 
and  breeder,  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  Paxford.— 3d,  ol.    Exhibitor 
and  breeder,  Mr.  Heory  Roberts,  Paxford, 

Highly  commended.  —  Exhibitors,  Messrs.  William  and 
Richard  Timms,  Grandborough,  near  Southam.  Breeder,  Mr. 
William  Goode,  Grandborough. 

Devons  :  Oxen  or  Stesbs. 
Ist  prize,  101.,  and  the  Silver  Medal,  as  breeder.    Exhibitor 
and  breeder,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Holkham-hall,  Norfolk.— 
2d,  M.    Exhibitor  and  breeder,  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Pack, 
iagton,  Warwickshire. 

Commended.— Exhibitor,  Lord  Hatherton,  Teddesley.park. 

Devons  :  Cows. 
Ist  prize,  101.,  and  the  Silver  Medal  as  breeder.    Exhibitor 
and  breeder,  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Packington,  Warwickshire. 
Devons  :  Heifees. 
Ist  prize,  lot.     Exhibitor,  Mr.   George  "Worth,   Newnhrim, 
"Warwickshire.    Breeder,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Umbers,  Wap. 
penbury.— 2d,  51.    Exhibitor  and  breeder,  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
ford, Packington,  Warwickshire. 

Extra  :  Oxen  oe  Steehs, 
1st  prize,  IQl.    Exhibitor,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Rob,  Catton,  near 
Thirsk,  Yorkshire.      Breeder  unknown.— 2d,  51.      Exhibitor, 
Mr.  John  Thomas  Robinson,  Leckby.palace,  Topcliffe,  Thirsk, 
Torkshii'e.    Breeder,  Mr.  Beavly,  Norton,  near  Stockton. 

Commended.  —  Exhibitor,    Mr.    William    Rogers,    Martley- 
court,  Worcestershire.    Breeder,  Mr.  John  Hill,  Worcester. 
ExTEA  Class  :  Cows, 
1st  prize,  lOi.    Exhibitor  and  breeder,  Lord  Bagot,   Blith- 
fleld,  Staffordshire.     Age,  about  six  years.— 2d,  51.     Exhibitor 
and  breeder,  Mr.  H.  Chamberlain,  Desford,  Leicestershire. 

Commended.— Exhibitors  and  breeders,  Messrs.  William  and 
Richard  Timms,  Grandborough,  near  Southam, 
ExTEA  Class:  Heifees. 
1st  prize,  lOt.  Exhibitor,  Mr.  John  Carwardiue.  The  "Weig- 
nalls,  near  Leominster.  Breeder,  Mr.  John  Addis  Hill,  Weston- 
under-Pedyard.  —  2d,  6E.  Exhibitor  nnd  breeder,  Mr.  Henry 
Roberts,  Paxford. 

Highly  commended.  —  Exhibitor,  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Hassall, 
Packington,  near  Ashby.de-la-Zouoh.  Breeder,  Mr.  Carter, 
Stivichall,  near  Coventry.  The  whole  of  this  class  commended. 
Scotch  oe  Welsh  :  Oxen  oe  Steees. 
1st  prize,  lOJ.  Mr.  Joseph  D  Rob,  Catton,  near  Thirsk, 
Yorkshire.  Breeder  unknown.— 2d,  51.  Exhibitor,  Mr.  Joseph 
D.  Rob,  Catton,  near  Thirsk,  Yorkshire.     Breeder  unknown. 

Highly  commended.— Exhibitor,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  Sandwell ;  exhibitor  Prince  Albert  (breeder  and 
age  unknown) ;  exhibitor.  Lord  Leigh,  Stoneleigh  Abbey. 
Scotch  oe  Welsh  ;  Heifees. 
Prize  of  51.    Exhibitor,  John   Pickthall,  Esq.,  Mint-house, 
near  Kendall,  Westmoreland. 

The  judges  also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  to  10  steers  exhi. 
bited  in  the  yard  as  extra  stock,  by  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart. 
SHEEP. 
For  the  best  three  wethers  under  22  months'  old, 
Leicestees. 
51.  to  Mr.  John  Henry  Leea,  Bacon's  End,  Coleshill. 
3{.  to  the  same. 

Long-woolled   Sheep,    not  Leicestee.— 5i.  to  Mr.  Robert 
Beman,  Moreton-in-the-Mareh. 

Southdowns, 
51.  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Holkham 
Hall,  Norfolk. 

Zl.  to  Darwin  Galton,  Esq.,  Edstone,  near  Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Shoet-woolled  Sheep,  not  Southdowns, — 51.  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Earl  Howe,  Gopaall  Farm. 

21,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Packing- 
ton,  "Warwicksiiire, 

Ceoss-eeed  Sheep. 
51.  to  Mr.  John  Benjamin  Twitcheil,  Wilby,  Northampton- 
shire. 

3^.  to  Mr.  A-  Nurse,  Ashby  Parva,  for  the  best  3  wethers 
under  31  months, 

Long-woolled  Sheep. 
33.  to  Mr.  John  Henry  Lees,  Bacon's  End,  Coleshill, 
21.  to  the  same. 

Shoet-woolled  Sheep. 
BE. to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Packington, 
"Warwickshire. 
3E.  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Howe,  GopsaU  Farm. 
PIGS. 
Fat  Pigs,  not  exceeding  9  months  old. 
51.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Padmore,  Persham.street,  Birmingham , 
Breeder,  Mr.  Gordon,  Swan  Inn,  West  Bromwich. 

3i.  to  Mr.  W.  Adams,  Leighton  Cottage,  Spring-street  "West, 
Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham.    Breeder,  Mr.  Bates,  Digbetts, 
Birmingham. 
21.  to  Mr.  John  Mist,  Great  Barr,  Staffordshire. 

Fat  Pigs,  between  9  and  14  months  old. 
51.  to  Mr.  A.  Nurse,  Ashby  Parva,  Lutterworth,    Breeder, 
Mr.  B.  Barrows,  High  Cross. 
81.  to  Mr.  S.  "Wilkins,  Peddemore  Hall,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
2!.  to  Mr.  H.  Hewitt,  Clifton  Mill,  "Warwickshire. 

Fat  Pigs,  between  14  and  20  months  old. 
51.  to  Mr.  Arthur  Perks,  Kingsbury  House,  Kingsbury. 
Zl.  to   Mr.  Thomas  Studholme  Wilkins,  Peddemore  Hall, 
Sutton  Coldfield. 
21,  to  Mr.  John  Henry  Lees,  Bacon's  End,  Coleshill, 

Fat  Pigs,  exceeding  20  months  old. 
53.  to  Mr,  James  Baldwin,  King's  Norton.     Breeder,  Mr. 
Docker. 

31.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Padmore,  Pershore-street,  Birmingham, 
Breeder,  Mr.  Charles  Thorneley,  Marston  HalL 
21,  to  Mr.  David  Mace,  Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely. 

Sows  OF  A  LaBGE  BEEED. 

51,  to  Mr.  M.  Cartwright,  Stanton  (Tamworth  Breed), 
Zl,  to  Mr.  Simon  Lucas,  Bottley  Mill,  Warwickshire. 
2t.  to  Mr.  Moses  Cartwright,  Stanton  tCumberiand). 

Sows  OF  A  SMALL  BeEED. 

53.  to  Mr,  Jonathan  Brown,  the  Height,  near  "Wigton,  Cum- 
berland, 

3E.   to    Mr.   Wright,    €0,    Bromsgrove-street,    Birmingham. 
Breeder  :  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stilgoe,  Chapel  Ascott,  "Warwickshire. 

23.  to  Mr.  George  "Vincent,  Sherlock-street,  Birmingham. 
Pens  oe  five  Pigs  of  one  uttee  dndee  6  months. 

63.  to  Mr,  Jonathan  Brown,  the  Height,  near  Wigton,  Cum- 
herland. 

33.  to  Mr.  Matthew  Pemberton,  Gibraltar  Works,  Leeds. 

23,  to  Mr.  M.  Cartwright,  Stanton. 

Pen  of  five  Pigs  hndee  3  months. 

33.  to  Mr.  A.  Perks,  Kingsbury. 

Beawn  of  Large  Breed  dndee  12  months, 

33.  to  Mr.  Moses  Cartwright,  Stanton,  Cumberland. 

23.  to  Mr.  Joseph  Tnley,  Keighley.  Breeder,  Mr.  John  Rhodes, 
Eainworth,  Keighley.  ' 


51.  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Brown,  The  Height,  near  Wigton,  Cum- 
berland. Breeder,  Mr.  Joseph  Bell,  Scale-hill,  Lazonbv 
Penrith.  ' 

Beawn  of  Small  Breed  under  12  mo-^ths. 

33.  to  Mr.  Matthew  Pemberton,  Gibraltar  Works,  Leeds. 

3i.  to  Mr.  R.  Ashiora,  .aldington,  Worcestershire.  Breader 
Mr.  C.  Marshall,  Snow-hill,  Gloucestershire.  * 

23.  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Twitcheil,  Wiibv,  Northamptonshire. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Oxfoed:   The  Blight  of  I-T/je-ai.— Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Culham,  said,epeaking  from  his  own  experience,  the  black 
blight  [mildew  ?J  developed  itself  soonest,  and  in  the  most 
virulent  form,  on  the  finest  land  and  on  that  which  was  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation.    Wherever  the  haulm  or 
straw  was  rankly  luxuriant,  there  did   the   blight  most 
certainly  appear  ;  rankness  of  vegetation,  then,  it  would 
seem,  "was  one  cause  of  this  disease,  and  this,  favoured 
by  a  moist  season,  or  by  a  low  and  dull  exposure,  was 
generally  recognised  as  all  that   was  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  disease.     It  appeared  to  him,  that  this   blight 
was  a  consequence   of  the   deposition    of  the  seed  of  a 
fungus,  favoured  by  the  state  of  the  plant.     They  were 
all  aware  that  the  atmosphere  held  in  suspension,  at  all 
times,  myriads  of  tlie  seeds  of  this  class  of  plants  ;  no- 
thing indeed,  of  any  kind,   ever   appeared  to  become 
fitted  for  their  vegetation  that  was  not  instantly  supplied 
with  the  seeds  in   quantity  and  variety  almost   beyond 
conception.    Asa  general  rule,  all  kinds  of  manure  which 
excited   a   rapid   and   luxuriant  growth,  assisted  by  a 
moist  warm  atmosphere,  when  the  plant  was  in  a  certain 
stage,  favoured  the  attacks  of  blight. — Mr.  John  Harris, 
of  Hintoa,  stated   that   he   had   found,  from   30  years' 
experience,  that  the  blight  was  most  severe  where  there 
were  Berberry  bushes  in  the  hedge-rows,  and  mentioned 
several  instances  in  his  own  neighbourhood  in  support 
of  that  opinion.     He  also   stated   that   he   knew   cases 
where  the  Berberry  bushes  had  been  grubbed  where  the 
blight  prevailed,  and  that  after  that  it  had  not  developed 
itself,  and  he  mentioned,  as  a  further  illustration,  that 
his  friend,  Mr.  Edmons,  made  a   wager   that  he  would 
cut  a  barberry  bush,  and  place  it  among  the  "Wheat,  and 
that   blight   would   follow,  which  was  the  case. — Mr. 
Joseph  Gillett,  of  Haseley,  was  of  opinion  that   there 
were  many  causes  of  blight,  such  as  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  want  of  solidity,  and  draining.     There  was  no 
question  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  was  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  it,  because  if  they  made  the  land  as  rich 
as  a  dung  mine,  they  would  produce  blight,  and  attract 
blight.     In  highly  cultivated  land,  and  where  the  Wheat 
was  the  most   luxuriant,  the   blight  was  most  likely  to 
develope  itself  ;  and  this  was  an  answer  to  (hose  theorists 
who  preached   high   farming,  for  they  who  practised  it 
found  they  obtained  less  produce.     Where  the  land  was 
the  least  cultivated,  there  they  oftentimes   found  the 
kindest  Wheat ;  and  he  had  observed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wycombe,  where  the  land  was   in  an  inferior 
state  of  cultivation,  they  were   free  from  blight.     He 
believed,  too,  that  porous  land  was  more  subject  to  the 
blight,  because  it  proaucea  tne  rui^gx,-,  o.=a  -.rao   .^oro 
susceptible  of  blight  than  land  which  was  more  solid. 
Ou  a  porous  soil   he   had  ploughed  beau  stubble  with 
horses,  and  afterwards  found  the  blight,  and  he  fancied 
that  a  corrective,  with  a  view  to  obtain  solidity,  would 
be  by  breast-ploughing  ;  in  consequence  of  that  he  had 
not  since  then  put  a  horse-plough   on  beau  stubble,  but 
had  used  the  breast-plough,  which  he  found  corrected 
the   bUght.      If  people   would    adopt    the    system    of 
breast-ploughing,  and   good   draining,   he  was  satisfied 
in     his     own     mind      that      they      might      obviate 
the  blight  in  many  seasons.     It  was  true  that  blight 
might  arise  from  atmospheric  causes,  but  he  was  satis- 
fied, from  his  own  experience,  that  the  solidity  of  the 
land  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.     He  also  attributed 
the  blight  to  thin  sowing,  and  to  overgrown  timber  and 
hedge-rows,  which  should  be  done  away  with,  for  he 
knew  the  advantage  of  so  doing,  having  about  480  acres, 
which  were  thrown  open,  and  without  a  hedge-row  or 
timber  upon   the  whole.     If  they  wished   to  cultivate 
land  successfully,  they  should  first  ascertain  what  the 
land  was  capable  of  bearing,  and  be  guided  by  their  own 
judgment,   and   that    of   their   neighbours,   instead   of 
listening  to  a  parcel  of  theorists,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  locality,  or  the  peculiarities   of  the  soil.     It  was 
necessary,  also,  that  thejfarmer  should  consider  well 
what  he  was  about,  and  not  get  his  land  into  too  high  a 
state  of  cultivation,  if  he  desired  to  obtain  good  crops. 
He  gave  the  President  "great  credit  for  bringing  this 
subject  before  the  club,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought 
they  would  do  little  good,  even  if  they  could  correct  the 
blight  in  Wheat,  unless  at   the  same  time  they  could 
correct  the  blight  in  prices  ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
subject  to  which  they  should  all  turn  their  attention 
was,  how  they  could  obtain  a  fair  remunerating  price  for 
their  produce.     (Loud  cheers.)— Mr.  Watson,  of  Gar- 
smgtoD,  remarked  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  blight 
until  it  came  into  this  neighbourhood.     He  had  farmed 
in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Leicester  for  20  years, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  never  knew  what 
blight  was,  but  before  he  had  been  m  this  county  two 
years  he  had  not  only  found  out  what  it  was,  but  also 
felt  the  consequences  of  it.     He  thought  that  it  origi- 
nated from  the  mode  of  cultivating  tie  land,  and  that 
there  were  other  causes,  such  as  atmospheric  causes, 
over-cultivating,  over-ploughing,  and   getting  the  land 
into  too  light  a  state.     In  other  counties,  where  they 
did  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  farming  and  feeding 
off  sheep,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  blight,  but  here  the 

best  cultivated  land  was  the  most  subject  to  it Mr. 

Long,  of  Farm  Moor,  observed  that  he  had  noticed  a 
great  deficiency  m  the  yield  of  Wheat  where  there  was 


no  blight  visible.  He  had  one-third  deficiency  of  yield, 
and  attributed  it  to  the  high  winds,  and  made  the 
remark  at  the  time  that  he  feared  it  would  be  so.  He 
had  a  piece  of  Wheat  in  which  there  had  been  the 
blight,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  Wheat  not  suitin"  the 
soil.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  soils  "and 
some  Wheats  were  more  subject  to  blight  than  others 
and  therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  to  select 
such  Wheats  as  were  not  subject  to  it,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  had,  from  experience,  found  the 
Spalding  Wheat  freer  from  it  than  any  other.— Mr. 
J.  Orpwood,  of  Waterperry,  said  he  had  suffered  both 
from  blight  and  a  deficiency  of  crop  ;  but  the  Wheat 
which  suffered  from  blight  was  sown  the  last,  and  he 
attributed  it  to  its  being  late  planted.— The  President 
nioved  the  following  resolution,  which   embraced  the 

views   of  those   who   had  spoken  on  the  question  : 

"  That  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  obtaining 
solidity,  draining,  sufficiency  of  seed,  removal  of  the 
hedge-rows  and  hedge-row  timber,  thus  admitting 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  would  contribute  materially 
to  prevent  blight."  The  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously.  Abridged  from  the  Oxford  Journal. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

NOVEMBER. 

Central  Toekshiee,  A'b».  30 This  month  commenced  with 

dry  weather,  but  towards  the  middle  the  atmosphere  thickenod, 
and  heavy  rains,  which  were  much  needed,  were  the  result, 
tendino;  to  replenish  the  ponds  and  springs,  which  were  almost 
dry.  During  the  floe  weather,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  clearing  and  storing  a  good  breadth  of  Swede 
Turnips  for  winter  use,  and  of  ploughing  the  stubbes  tor  next 
year's  green  and  root  crops.  These  (with  occasional  days  of 
threshing  Barley)  have  been  our  principal  operations.  Our 
whole  stock— farm  horses,  young  horses,  36  stall-fed  cattle,  and 
40  store  cattle  in  the  yards,  pigs,  iic.,  require  a  constant  supply 
of  straw.  Durina;  three  days  of  frost,  we  have  carted  150  loads 
of  earth  upon  fallow  for  admixture  of  soils.  The  young  Wheats 
are  looking  most  luxuriant,  and  apparently  too  thick  in  the 
plant,  the  seed  having  all  vegetated— rare  news  for  the  thin 
seeders.  Sheep  upon  cut  Turnips  are  doing  well.  The  prices 
in  the  meat  markets  have  not  made  like  progress  ;  but  we  have 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  them,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  our  latter 
Grass-fed  beasts.  The  general  remark  has  been,  that  autumn 
Grass  this  season  has  been  anything  but  feeding  ;  consequently, 
beasts  have  gone  to  market  in  second-rate  condition — one  cause 
of  the  flatness  of  the  market.  Some  of  our  stall-fed  cattle  are 
ripe  for  Christmas.  Our  continual  experience  in  the  yield  of 
grain,  tends  to  confirm  the  shortness  in  the  produce  of  our 
white  crops  generally.  Our  Barlev,  both  in  quantity  and 
qaality.  is  proving  better  than  the  Wheat,  and  we  are  making 
irom  27s.  to  30s.  per  qr.  to  the  maltsters  for  it.  The  samples, 
shown  in  the  market  generally  are  lean,  and  the  lower  qualities 
had  to  sell.  J.  S.—K.  D. 

Lammebmdie  Sheep  Faem, -Vo;-.  30. — November  is  always  a 
busy  month  on  sheep  farms,  the  shepherds,  during  the  greater 
part  of  it,  being  closely  occupied  with  the  dirty   but  indis- 
pensable operations  of  bathing  or  smearing.    In  a  late  Number 
of  the  Gazette  we  gave  the  mixtures  in  common  use  here,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  now.     We  were  fortunate 
in  getting  this  business  over  before  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
which,  in  the  case  of  recently  bathed  sheep,  renders  the  work  in 
a  great    measure   useless,    from    washing   off   any   mixture 
which  is  not  of  an  oily  nature;    besides  being  injurious  to 
the  animals,  from  opening  up  the  "  sheds  "  in  the  fleece  along 
ichi..h  :U«  IJinid  it;  unureil,  a^-\d^  which,  in  the   case  of  close- 
wooUed  sheep  especially,  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  reunite. 
The  hoggs  were  all  jacketed  or  "  bratted,"  as  it  is  provincially 
termed,  about  10  days  ago.     From  the  experience  we  have  had 
we  are  quite  satisfied  of  the  great  benefit  of  such  winter  cover- 
ings to  young  sheep.     We  find,  upon  examining  our  mortality 
tables  for  the  last  12  months,  that  out  of  6l)0  Cheviot  and  black- 
faced  ewe  hogs,  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  but  16.    Be  it 
remembered  also,  that  with  the  exception  of  about  a  score  none 
of  these  ever  tasted  a  Turnip,  but  fared  with  the  ewes  on  the 
hill.     Since  we  commenced  the  use  of  jackets,  we  have  espe- 
cially noticed  an  extraordinary  diminution  in  thenumberof 
cases  of  "  sturdy,"  or  water  in  the  head.    Hydatids  in  the  brain 
are  generally  understood  to  be  induced  by  long    continued 
heavy  raina,  cold  winds,  and  general  privation.     Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Lammermuirs  will  readily  admit  that 
our  flocks  must  have  their  full  share  of  all  these  evils.    Hence 
may  arise  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  the  district ;  the 
actual  loss  from  this  alone  amounting  to  at  least  one  per  cent.,, 
besides  those  which  are  cured  by  wiring.    Our  loss  from  sturdy 
during  the  past  year  Is  about  one-eighth  per  cent.    Any  one  con- 
versant with  sheep  must  have  observed  that  during  very  wet 
weather  the  wool  along  the  back  parts  in  such  a  way  as  fully 
to  expose  the  skin.     The  connection  between  the  spine  and 
the  brain    is    obvious,     and  it    cannot   be    wondered     that 
hydatids    should   form    in   the   brains  of  sheep    which    are 
much  exposed  to  severe  storms  without  due  shelter.    Hence 
the  advantage  of  covering  their  backs  with  some  material, 
which  will  protect  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  chilling 
effects  of  wind  and  rain.     The  material  in  use  is  woollen,  the 
size  being  23  inches  by  15.     We  lately  purchased  some  coarse 
blankets,  which  made  excellent  covers,  each  jacket  costing  4(3. 
The  rams  were  pnt  to  the  ewes  on  the  22d.    We  allow  about  45- 
ewes  to  each  sheep.     The  young  cattle  are  receiving  a  feed  of 
Turnips  morning  and  evening,  with  as  much  Oat-straw  as  they 
can  eat.    The  cows  are  receiving  straw  at  night,  in  addition  to- 
what  they  can  pick  up  on  the  pastures  during  the  day.    In  case- 
of  hard  weather,  they  will  be  kept  in  the  byres  and  yard,  those- 
which  calve  early  getting  a  few  Turnips.    The  ploughing  of" 
Oat  stubble  for  Turnips  is  completed,  except  a  few  acres,  which 
we  intend  manuring  previously,  which  wUl  be  done  whenever 
the  ground  is  sutliciently  dry  or  hard  to  prevent  the  carts  doing 
any  damage.     We  had  begun  to  earth  up  the  Turnips  with  the 
common  plough,  when  a  severe  frost  on  the  night  of  the  'i6th 
put  a  stop  to  all  such  operations.    At  present  we  are  spreading 
a  compost  of  lime  and  peat  upon  a  piece  of  lea,  to  be  ploughed 
up  for  Oats.    During  the  continuance  of  frost,  this,  and  carting 
out  manure  for  Turnips,  will  constitute  the  work  on  the  arable 
portion  of  the  farm.    During  fresh  weather  ploughing    and 
storing  Turnips  will  occupy  our  attention.    "We  have  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Green.topped  Yellow  stored.  A  Larnvtsr- 
miiir  Fanner, 


Notices  to  Conespondents. 

Books  :  A  HF  C,  We  do  not  know  any  periodical  that  fully 
describes  new  implements,  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
plan.  Blackie's  Cyclopedia  is  pretty  full  upon  it.  — 
WKW.  Strachan's  Ready  Reckoner. 

Caebots  : -£  Z?.  They  are  by  no  means  a '*  faint "  thing  for  a 
working  horse.  "We  give  our  horses  ^  cwt.  a  day  apiece  or 
more,  of  clean  roots  uncut,  placed  in  their  manger  at  noon 
and  night ;  they  have,  however,  been  long  accustomed  to- 
them.    They  are  a  diuretic  to  unaccustomed  cattle. 

Cattle  Feeding  :  A  Cattle  Feeder.  The  date  of  a  truth  does  not 
at  all  affect  its  usefulness,  and  Mr.  Brodie's  (misprinted 
"Moore's")  speech  well  deserved  the  same  attention  from 


— 1-^  "^TWctuallv  received  from  his  hearers ;  to 

our  reader,  as  It  acvuaiiyrec  ^ted  matter,  bat 

many  of  both  it  v^^^  to  a  gront  extern      t'  j    ^    ^^ich 

for  neither  is  '' ''^<^'!f  =  "^^^f'™^','^  Se'r'^aSntion.      These 

have  already  t'=e"i,t''^??.S"  "?1."  iety  are  the  most  useful 
cUscussions  before  the  Highlaud  society  are  t^^^     ^^^  .^  .^  ^ 

things  of  the  "^'"^^ *,^'  't'^^fely  in  readable  type.     It  was 
pity  not  to  give  them  '»^t>^^«f  that  has  occasioned  your 

uot^  ?'"'«'T?''^ff.r-noe  of  judgment,  which  we  still  retain. 

criticism  ;  lii'i difference ol  juog,  ^.^^^^ 

CBJ.M.    Add  a  dilute  s.hwon  of  chlorid^e^_^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

To  every  S^^"""  "^'f^ '^^oride  i>^  a  gaUon  of  water, 
of  half  an  <>"■="/ ''''=The?earrmaly  ct.ntrirances  for  con- 
''^^Jti^n'^msiStfd^op^d'rS:.    Ate  yo^  disposed  to  explain 

-|g=;  is^^t  r^"Ss^^er^^:s^S;i: 

i°:i%£^^ll  flourish  better  after  Swedes  fed  on  the  land 

OoS^#crt'Z!t'rei:JTuVa^SJl^oSnguumher 
^  of  BiacCie-s'"'.  ^c  "pedia  of  Agriculture  "  or  to  Mr.  Firchild, 
0?L?;  IT^t^cTofZrTotllt...  =  owt.  of  guano 

^blfo^tbe  question  consists,  not  in  not  ino'^-S '^e  bota- 
Sr,.«l  names  of  hay  seeds,  but  in  supposing  anyone  knows 
Sem  Theyare  a  hodgelpodge  of  all  sorts.  Tell  us  any 
Secular  plant  by  its  common  name,  and  if  we  know  it 
?y  tiat  nai^e^we  shall  be  happy  to  tell  you  any  other  name, 
scientific  or  otherwise,  that  it  may  happen  to  have. 

.Lik°Sd  4  S.*.  We  have  applied  for  the  experience  of  a  cold 
waterman:  Oar  own  plan  is  to  boil,  as  heretofore  ;  but  they 
S  that  to  soak  the  ground  Linseed  in  cold  water  for  06  hours 

lirSrtfECTDBE:  WGD.  Tour  critique,  or  au  explana- 
tion  of  the  mistake,  shall  appear  directly.  

NAME  AND  Adbeess  t  Will  "  -E.  X,  Braintrce,"  be  kmd  enough 
to  forward  his. 

PrrroNs*  P  T  O.  See  page  i82,  col.  0.  ^      ,        mi. 

Poiatoe's  T  J  T  We  do  now  know  the  "  mealy  "  Potato.  The 
"cup  "is  weU  known  all  over  Ireland,  from  whence  it  is  to  be 

E!BmTs'?''i"C0..sto.t  Rmder  asks  if  any  one  has  had  experience 

of  rabbits,  kept  for  the  sale  of  their  produce,  as  a  profitable 

^speculati^.  ^^^^^^  ^^  pamphlet  enlitlea  "Eat!    Rat!  ! 

aoE^DiiK :  A  B.  Probably  too  good  Uving  and  want  of  snfficjent 
exercise  might  have  been  the  cause  of  death,  unless  die  food 
was  different  from  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  or 
contained  deleterious  properties.  We  would  recommend 
braised  Linseed  to  be  given  in  a  mash  as  a  preventive  ;  and, 
bv  way  "f  medicine,  protochloride  of  mercury,  o  grains  ; 
tartarised  antimony,  5  drachms,  to  be  given  in  the  mash  daily 
for  several  days.  W.C.  S.  ■,  ,      ^  -77  ^n 

Eeeata.— Mr.  Honeyman's  speech,  referred  to  at  page  u  7,  wiU 
be  published  next  week  ;  it  was  accidentally  omitted  in  our 
last  number,  and  we  have  no  room  for  it  m  this.— Mr. 
■WUkins  nishes  us  to  correct  a  mistake  in  one  if  his  letters 
on  thin  seeding.  He  has  put  in  2  pecks  of  seed  Wheat  per 
acre  but  has  not  exceeded  2  pecks.  He  has  put  in  ;J  a  peck, 
and  wUl  back  that  against  the  2  pecks,  though  it  was  put  in 
on  the  6th  of  this  month.  He  himself  considers  1  peck  sufli- 
cient,  and  2  pecks  as  a  maximum. 


POTATOES.— SODTBWABK,  Dec.  9.  ,    „  -c    1 

Tbe   Committee  report  that   owing   to   the   continued    S^E    | 
wild,  our  market  ha-'been  supplied  prm-P^' ^  '3°-°|  ^'^^^  '^^  I 
week  bv  rail,  which  has  been  veij  c.insiderab  e.      itie  very  lew  , 
?orks  and  Scotch  that  have  arrived  have  realised  our  extreme 
quotations;  those  by  rail  being  o.  -^eh  vanous  q"aiit,e»  w 
are    obligeli  to   give   a   large   range   of   prices.      There   have 
been   a  few  carloes  from  France,  which   met  a  ready   sale. 
The  following  aA  this  dav's  quotations  :-Tork   Regents,  per 
ton  90s.  to Toos. ;  Scotch  do.,  65s.  to  80s. ;  Wisbeach  do.,  70s. 

to  90s.  ;  Frentih  whites,  70s,  to  80s. 

SMITHFIELD,  MoNOiY,  Deo.  9. 
We  have  a  large  supply  of  Beasts,  bat  not  so  ^5^^  ^s  were 
expected.  Trade  is  nearly  as  good  as  of  la-e  for  the  best 
qualities,  but  several  second-rate  cannot  be  sold,  although 
ttiere  is  I  disposition  to  take  lower  prices.  There  are  a  few 
more  Sheep,  and  the  demand  is  smaller,  consequently  trade  is 
"e rv  hea4  at  less  money.  Trade  is  dull  for  Calves  ;  infeaor 
quality  is  sold  very  low.  From  Holland  and  Germany  we  have 
957  Beasts,  2090  Sheep,  and  130  Calves  ;  fr.im  bcotland,  5:JD 
Beasts  ■   and  8200  from  the  northern  and  midland  counties. 

Pers;.of81b3.-8     d       s     d         Per  st.  of  3  Ibs.-s     d      =     d 
Best  Scots,  Here-  Best  Long-wools  .  o    6  ^  d 


HARTLEY'S   PATENT   ROUGH   PLATE  GLASS- 
I  AMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  116,Bishopsgate-street 
t-*    Without,  beg  to  band  their  list  of  Prices  of  the  above  de- 
scription of  GLASS.    Cut  to  order  in  panes  of 

8  by   6    and  under    10  by   8 at  4M.  per  foot, 

10  by    8  „  14  by  10 at  6(2.         ,, 

14  by  10  „  li  foot,  or  sizes  not 

exceeding  20  inches  long    at  5i(i.       „ 
\\  foot  „  3  feet,  or  sizes  not  ex- 

ceeding 30  inches  long  ...     at  6(2.         3, 
PACKED  IN  BOXES  of  51)  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  ej  by  44 12s.  M.  I  8  by  6  and  SJ  by  6i 15s.  M. 

7  bv  5  and  7i  by  6* 13     6         9  by  7  and  9i  by  74  and 

'  -    '     -  j       10  by  8 16     6 

Well    worth    the    attention    of    Nurserymen    and   Market 
Gardeners. 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 

I  i   i   f       4   I   J  llin.   li     14 


8  to  3  10 
4  —  3  8 
4  —  3     0 


Ditto  Shorn       

Ewes  &  2d  quality  2  10 —3    2 

Ditto  Shorn       —    ... 

Lambs         — "    ••■ 

Calves 2    4  —  3    8 

Pigs       2     8  —  8    6 

25,210;  Calves,  178;  Pigs,  329, 


fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds      ...  3    S  —  4    0 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Beasts,  4867 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs 

Friday,  Dec.  13. 

The  supply  of  Beasts  is  very  large,  even  taking  into  c<)n- 
sideration  that  it  is  near  Christmas  ;  some  of  the  best  qualities 
find  purchasers  at  about  Monday's  quotations,  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  inquirv  for  inferior  kinds  ;  several  remain  unsow. 
The  number  of  Sheep  is  also  large  and  the  demand  small. 
Trade  is  exceedingly  dull,  at  rather  lower  prices  than  on 
Monday.  We  have  not  got  many  good  Calves  on  offer,  conse- 
quently this  d-scription  are  soldreadily  ;  but  trade  is  very  duU 
for  middling  kinds.  From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are 
402  Beasts,  3000  Sheep,  and  148  Calves;  from  Scotland  240 
Beasts  •  from  Sussex,  80 ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  200  ; 
from  West  Country,  200  ;  1000  from  the  northern  and  midland, 
and  82  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  countie 
Best  Soots,  Here 

fords,  &c 


d 
1  0 
I  2 
1    4 


s.  d.\s.  d.\s.  d. 
I  63  OU  6 
1    S3    6i5 

1  10  4   oje   0 


s.  d 
5    3 
0 


6  0 

7  0 


7    08    0 


_  ..  .3    8  to  3  10 

Best  Short-horns  3  4  —  3  8 
2d  quality  Beasts  2  4  —  3  0 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds  ...  3  10  —  41  0 
Ditto  Shorn 


Best  Long-wools .  3 
Ditto  Shorn  ...  . 
Ewes  (fc  2d  quality  2 
Ditto  Shorn       ...    . 

Lambs 

Calves 2 

Piga       2 


4  to3     6 


3  —  3     0 


4  —  4     0 

8—3     S 

Piga,  335 


iiTarfeft0. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Dec.  It. 
Hothouse  Grapes  and  Pine-apples  are  (juite  eaual  to  the  de. 
Tiinfl  Oranaee  and  Ijenions  are  plentiml.  rears  are  snu 
S?eived  fr?Si  tie  Continent.  Nuts  have  not  altered  smce  our 
la\t  accoMt  A  few  examples  of  forced  English  Strawberries 
Sve  martheir  appearance,  but  they  do  not  mee-  'vuh  a  ready 
S  Among  Vegetables,  there  has  been  some  excellent  Sea- 
tale  and  ahttleKhubarb  has  been  supplied.  French  Beans 
te  more  plentiful.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  good  m  qualitj, 
aid  To  are  Potatoes.  The  latter  are  getung  dearer.  Lettuces 
l^A  other  saladine  are  sufBcient  for  the  demand.  Mush- 
^(Ls  are  oheapSf  Cat  Flowers  consist  of  Heaths,  Pelargo- 
SSS  CamellSfs  Fuchsias,  Mignonette  Tulips  Double  Prim 
?<;^,  G^enias,  Bignonla  venusta.    Chrysanthemums,   and 

^""*°''  FSDITS.  ^^^      ^^ 

Pommegranates,  each,3dtobd 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 

—  sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  8b 
Walnuts,  p.  100,  Is  to  2s 

—  p.  bush.,  12s  to  24b 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  p-  bosh.,  20s 

to  22s 
—  Brazil,  p.  bsh.,  126  to  14s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  6O9  to  65s 


Jine-applcB,  per  lb.,  is  to  es 
Crapes.hothonse,  p.  lb.,4sto6s 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  8d  to  Is 
Pears,  per  doz,.  Is  to  3s 

_  per  half  sieve,  6s  to  15s 
i.pple8,deisert,p.bEh,356d  to  8s 

kitchen,  do.,  3sGdto66 

Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  2e 

—  per  100,  6s  to  10s 
i.emoii6,  per  doz,.  Is  to  2a 

VEGETABLES. 
Brussels  Sprontc,  per  bt  sieve.    Leeks,  per  bunob,  Id  to  23 

Is  6d  to  2s 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Greene,  p.doz. bun. ,ls6d  to  266d 
CauliBowers,  p.  doz.,  4s  to  6s 
Brocooli.p.doz.bndl.,108  to  12s 
Prench  Beans,  per  100,  2s  to  8s 

Seakale,  per  punnet,  3s  6d  to  46 

Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  94 

potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  100s 
—    per  cwt.,  3s  to  5s 
_    perbush.,  ls6dlo2B  6d 

Tomips,  p.  12  bundles,  Is  to  2s 

Cucumbers,  each,  6d  to  Is 

Kadishes,  per  doz..  Is  to  Is  6d 

Colery,  p.  bundle,  9d  to  Is  6d 

.Carro.3,  per  doz.,  2s  to  5s 

Epiuflch,p.half  6ieve.6d  to  Is 

Onions,  p.  bunch,  4d  to  6d 

—  Spanish,  p.  doz.,  Is  6dto4P 


44-4- 
43— 4S 
46—5; 

36—60 
28-32 
19-21 

20—23 
17—21 

25-2' 

26—28 
38 -4J 
24-3 

26—23 


Red 
Red 

Red 


38—45 
—42 


Malting 
Malting 

Feed  .. 
Feed  .. 
reea  .. 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Longpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk... 

Foreign 

Yellow. 

Norfolk 
Per  sack  1 


24—28 
20—25 

17—21 
16—18 
la — 13 


Ditto  ouoru  —  ^  ■■  ' -.,"         ;■■       —       " 

Beasts,  2336  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6470  ;  Calves,  239 

MARK   LANE.  ™J^ 

Monbat,  Dec.  9.— There  was  a  fair  supply  of  English  Wheat 
by  land  carriage  samples  to  this  morning's  market,  the  bulk 
of  which  was  disposed  of  on  the  terms  of  this  day  se  nnight, 
but  a  few  of  ihe  finest  samples  remained  unsold  at  the  close. 
Foreign  met  a  limited  demand  ;  on  the  sales  effected  late 
prices  were  bare'y  supported.— Fine  English  and  foreign 
Barley  commands  its  previous  value,  secondary  English  is  very 
unsaleable  even  at  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.— The  prices  of  Beans 
and  Peas  are  unaltered.— Oats  meet  a  good  demand  at  an  ad- 
vance of  6d.  per  qr.— The  Flour  trade  is  heavy. 

Pee  Impeeial  Qdartee. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  <t  Suffolk  ...White 

—      fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera  

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  (Ss  York.. .White 

—  Foreign 

Barley,grind.&  distil,  226  to  24s. ..Chev. 

—  Foreign....Grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 

—  Irish  Potato 

r^^ai-^ rwiaiiu  ttua  Drew 

Rye  

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan 25s  to  27s Tick 

—  Pigeon   27s  — 32s. ..Winds 

Foreign Small 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  -  - 

—  Maple 30s  to  32s Grey  27—29 

Maize '"''""„  ~,„ 

Flour  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack  36 — 40 

—  Suffolk ditto  30— 36 

—  Foreign  per  barrclil8— 2J  ...  -_.  - 

Feidat    Dec.  13.— The  arrivals  of  aU  gram  since  Monday 

have  been  small,  and  that  day's  prices  may  be  considered 
nominally  the  same,  transactions  in  Wheat,  Beans,  and  Peas 
being  quite  in  retall.-Fine  EngUsh  and  Foreign  Barley  is  held 
at  our  quotations :  secondary  sorts  are  unsaleable,  although 
offered  at  a  further  reduction  of  Is.  per  qr.— The  Oat  trade  is 
firm  but  the  enhanced  prices  restrict  business.— We  observe 
no  reduction  in  the  price  of  Flour ;  trade  is  heavy. 


26 


-28 

-34 

21-22 

27—30 

33 


30—36 
29-34 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  p.  half 

sieve,  Is  6d  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  p.  score.  Is 

—  Cos,  p.  score,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Small  Salads,  p.  punn,3d  to  8d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdl.,  Is  to  48 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Mushrooms, p.pot.,ls0d  to  IsSd 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  8d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun.,  Is  to  8s 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 
Mint,  per  blinch,  2d 
Watercress, p.l2buuch.,  6dto9d 


Imperial 

AVEEAQEe. 

Nov.     2 

9 

16 

23 

SO 

7 


Dec. 

Aggreg.  Aver. 

Duties  on  Fo- 

reign  Grain 


Wheat. 


BAEJ.EI. 


40s  id 
40    5 

39  11 
89  11 

40  S 
40     2 


40    2 


1    0 


2isld 
24  4 
24  1 
24  1 
24  6 
24    7 


24     3 


1     0 


Oats, 


17s  8!i 
17  0 
17  2 
17  3 
17  1 
17    7 


17    3 


1    0 


Eye. 


23s  6ti 


25    3 


1    0 


Beaks. 
29f  l<i 


29 
28 
28 
S8 
28 


28    9 


Peas. 


29!  2d 
11 
0 
29  4 
29  2 
29    0 


29    3 


Prices. 


PluotuationB  in  the  last  six  weeks '  Com  Averages 


Nov.  2. 


Nov.  9 


Nov.  16. 


Nov.  23.  Nov.  30, 


Dec    7. 


Not  above  15  in.  long     ...    ..^|0  11  ' 
Above  15  in.  and  not  above55|l    1  '■ 

„      34        „  „  75,1    3  1    .  -  ..,-    .,.    .  .     »|- 

GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES  made  to  any  size  or  pattern. 
HALLIMAN'S  REGISTERED  FRUIT  PROTEGIORS,  firom 

ed.  to  Is.  each. 
MILK  PANS,  from  2s.  to  6s.  each. 

PROPAGATING  AND  BEE  GLASSES,  from  2(2.  each. 
WASP  TRAPS,  3s.  ed.  per  dozen. 

LACTOMETERS,  for  trying  the  quality  of  Milk,  7s.  6d,  each. 
STANDS,  for  Pianofortes,  Is.  eacn. 

Glass  Shades  for  Ornaments.  Parian  Marble.  Wax  and 
Alabaster  Ornaments.  Lamp  Shades  and  Glasses.  Patent  and 
British  Plate.  Ornamental  and  Stained  Glass ;  and  every 
article  in  the  Trade. 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  8,  1819  •  . 

"  As  for  the  arti,;le  substituted  for  Rough  Plate,  and  which i» 
actua  ly  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gar. 
deners,  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  horticultural  purpose.  The 
best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  is  sold  by  Mr.  JAMLb 
PHILLIPS,  116,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  LONDON." 
GLASS  FOE  CONSERVATORIES.  GREENHOUSES,  PIT. 
FRAMES-  AND  PLATE  GLASS  FOR  DWELLINGS. 

Thomas'  MILLINGTON  begs  to  hand  the  sizes  of 
a  large  quantity  of  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  in  100  feet 

°6  by  4  ins.,  6  by  4i  ins.,  6J  by  4  ins.,  6  by  oj  Ins.,  64  by  5  ins., 

64  by  5  j  ins.,  6  by  6  ins.,  6i  by  6  ins.,  and  under  8  by  6  ins., 
13s.  each.  . 

9  by  7  ins.,  91  bv  74  Ins.,  and  10  by  8  ms,,  15s.  each. 
Larse  sizes,  16  oz.,''2(i.  and  2W.  per  foot. 
LarSe  sheets,  in  200  and  300  feet  cases,  2^(2.  to  2id.  per  toot. 
16s.  per  box ;  or  2M.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken : 

11  inches  by  8   inches        |         13  inches  by    9  mches 

12  ,       by  8       „  12     „       by  10      „ 
li       "        by  9       ;;             I         14      .,        by  10      „ 

Boxes  charged  Is.  each  extra.  .....,,    i, 

T  M  's  Stock  of  small  Glass  is  so  large,  that  he  thinks  HO 

can  pledge  himself  to  execute  orders  to  any  .extent. 
Glass  cut  to  any  other  size  required,  in  either  16  oz.,  ii.  oz., 

26oz.,or32oz.      j^^UGE  PLATE  GLASS. 

Rough  Plate  Cast,  perfectly  flat  and  uniform,  the  best  jnanu- 

factured.     A  smaU  sample  will  be  seat,  upon  appUcation,  to 

^Turchasers  must  be  cautious,  as  some  of  the  articles  sola 
under  this  name  are  of  the  most  inferior  description^  being  fnU 
of  fire.flaws,and  the  metal  not  properly  united  We  only  r^ 
commend  the  best  article,  being  sure  that  no  other  m  the  end 
can  please.  Some  uoprincipled  vendors  ke(ip  good  samples  to 
show,  sending  afterwards  the  inferior,  described  as  above. 
Cut  to  oedee  in  Panes. 

J  in.  thick. 
Not  above  15  inches  long        ...^_ 
Above  15  inches  and  not  above  35 

„      35  „  „  50 

.,      50  „  >,  75 

„    75  „        „       loa 

100  inches  and  above 

SHEET  GLASS  TILES. 

16oz.sheet Os.  5(J.  I  26  oz.  sheet 

21  oz.      „     0    7     |:32  oz.      , 

SUPERIOR  HOUGH  PLATE  TILES 

iinch   Os.lOd.  I  I  inch    

iinch    1     3     I*  inch    

GLASS  SHADES  FOR  ORNAMENTS.— Our  price  U  25  per 
cent,  less  than  any  house  in  the  Trade,  and  the  colour  far 
superior,  which  must  be  preferable  for  ornaments. 

LACTOMETERS  for  trying  the  quality  of  Milk  :  four  tubes 
in  frame,  6s.  each.  Wasp  Traps,  3s.  per  dozen.  Stands  for 
Pianofortes,  9d.  each.  ,      „      ,  -  ..r-i        „„j 

MILK  PANS  2s.  to  6s.  each,  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates  •  Propagating  and  BeeGLisses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes  'id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd.  each  ;  Pastry  Slabs  ; 
Glass  Plates,  in  wooden  frames,  for  butter  and  pastry,  &c.  ; 
Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes,  Shades  for  Ornaments,  Fish 
Globes  Plate  and  Window  Glass  of  every  description,  and 
Lamp  Shades.  Self-registeringThermometers  for  Greenhouses, 
Horticultural  Glass,  iSic. 

N  B  The  moderate  charge  of  Is.  for  each  packmg  case  wiU 
be  made,  which  we  think  wiU  be  an  inducement  for  parties  ia 
retain  them  ;  but  if  sent  back  free  of  expense  the  whole  wiU 

'"'tHOMAS  MILLINGTON,  GLASS,  COLOUR,  ATO  PAmi 
MANUFACTURER^  87,  BISHOPSGATE-STEEET  WITH. 
OUT,  LONDON. 


6d. 
8 

9i 
0 


i  in.  thick. 
Oj.  lid. 
1  1 
1  3 
1  3 
1  4 
1      6 

...  Os.Sd. 

...  0  11 

...  Is.  7(J. 

...  2     0 


HOPS.— Feidat,  Dec.  13. 

.Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Saliu  report  that  the  demand  for 

fine  new  Hops  continues  good,  whilst  low  and  inferior  are 

<l£Sered  at  less  prices^ 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
CnatbEELAND  Market,  Dec.  V 
Prime  Meadow  Hay    708  to  75s    Inferior  .. 

r     ..       .  ....  En  .,01    V..™.  nin.,D 


Inferior  ditto.. 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  ditto 
New  Hay 
Old  Clover 


...  eOsto  68s 

50        63    '  New  Clover    —        — 

_       —    I  Straw      24        28 

75       80    '  JoBEDA  Bakes. 

Whitechapex,  Dec.  12. 

688  to  728  I  New  Clover    — sto- s 

65        60      Inferior  ditto 63        68 

,    —        _       Straw      21        24 

.75        80    1 


COAL  MARKET.- ralDAT,  Dec.  13. 
Hartley,  ISs.  ■  Eden  Main,  los.  9d.;  Wallsend  Hetton,  178.  ; 
WaUsend  Lambton,  168.  6d. ;  Wallsend  Stewarts,  178. ;  Walls- 
end Tees,  178.— Ships  at  market,  32, 


40s  53 
40     3 
40    2  - 
40     2 
39  11 

39  11  ...  _^ - 

Ljveepooi,,  Petdat,  Dec.  6.  —  The  arrivals  int()  this  port 
of  grain  Flour,  and  Oatmeal,  coastwise  and  from  Ireland,  since 
Monday  last,  are  unusually  small ;  from  the  American  States, 
however,  we  have  a  tolerable  supply  of  Wheat  and  Flour,  and 
from  France  a  moderate  quantity  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Beans, 
with  10,451  sacks  of  Flour.  At  our  corn  exchange  to-day  we 
experienced  a  very  dull  and  stupid  market  for  all  the  leading 
articles  of  trade,  even  upon  a  retail  scale  ;  it  was  theretore  d^- 
ficult  to  effect  the  sale  cf  any  description  of  Wheat  without  sub- 
mitting to  such  terms  as  holders  refused  to  concede,  and  tbe 
trade  closed  at  prices  rather  under  those  of  Tuesday.  Barley 
and  Malt  supported  late  rates.  Beans  and  Peas  in  hmited  re- 
quest, but  not  cheaper.    Good  Oats  were  quite  as  dear  as  on 

Tuesday. Toesdat,  Dec.   10.— At  our  market  this  niorn- 

ing  a  tolerable  quanity  of  Wheat  was  disposed  of  Jor  Insn 
account,  but  having  no  speculative  demand,  and  millers  con- 
tinuing to  act  with  the  same  caution  as  for  some  time  past,  tne 
bestqualitiesof  Wheat  receded  Id.,  and  middle  and  inferior 
2d.  per  70  lbs.  from  the  rates  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Malting 
Barley  remained  stationary  in  value,  and  grinding  samples 
were  Id.  per  bushel  dearer.  In  Malt,  Beans,  and  Peas  no 
variation  was  apparent.  Oats  being  extremely  scarce,  a  small 
cargo  of  prime  Irish  mealers  just  arrived,  reahsed  .s.  9d., 
being  Id.  pel  45  lbs.  over  the  currency  of  last  week  ;  Oatmeal  at 
the  same  time  moving  slowly  at  an  abatement  of  3d.  per  load. 


GREEN  AND  HOTHOUSES  made  by  Machinery, 
warranted  best  materials,  glazed  IS-oz.  sheet  glass,  of  a 
large  size,  with  glass  at  both  ends  and  one  door  pamted  ftree 
coats  of  best  oil-colour,  and  delivered  to  any  Railway  or  Wharf 
in  London. 

Span-roofed,  glass 
all  round. 


Lean-to. 


Unglaaed. 


ft.      ft.  £  s 

12  by   B IS  10 

16  —  10 22  10 

18  —  12 28  10 

21  —  12 82  10 

24  —  13 44    0 

27  —  14 51    4 

80  —  16 61  17 

35  —  16 73    4 

40  —  17 85    7 

45  —  17 93  15 

60  —  18 108  10 

55  —  18 115  16 

60  —  18 124  13 


25  12 
29  17 
36  2 
42  14 
49  15 
54  13  9 
63  6  0 
67  11    0 

,_,o ..    V    72  14    8 

These  Greenhouses  are  prepared  in  8uf  >  ■^f™?5  f^l^g 
country  carpenter  can  fix  them  with  ease.    A  plan  is  Bent  free 

^°V,«m''at'ef  7or*«t?ig  and  heating  the  above,  on  application. 
Lift   oTpricesfor  laS-cloors,  &c.  post-free  on  app  ication. 
J  Liwi"  Horticultural  Works,  Stamford-hill,  Middlesex, 


Glazed. 


£  s 
18  6 
25  10 
32  14 
87  8 
49  12 
58  5 
69  14 
83  7 
95  17 
105  10 
121  13 
130  4 
140 


Unglazed 


£  s 
11  15 
16  9 
20  12 
23  2 
29  2 
33  15 
40  9 
47  15 
65  12 
61  12 
70  19 
75  19 
82  S 


■2  •a 

o  o 

i-g 

|i 

Xi  «a 
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"In  accordance  wifh  numerous  suggeBtions,  very  coneider^ble  additions  have  been  made  to  this  little  book,  in  prepaing  it  for  a  new  edition;  sever.^  important  practical  matters,  not 
treated  of  in  any  former  editions,  having  been  introduced.      Brief  descriptions  of  the  more  important  of  the  domestic  arcs,  such  as  Wine  and  VmegarMa^pg.  Brewing,  the  ^^ 
Of  Spirits,  Baking,  Cheese-makiog.  Cookery,  &c.,  have  been  added,  together  with  some  account  of  the  Scientific  Principles  mvolved  m  those  arts.    Numerous  recent  analyses  of  agncaltural 
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Schiedam 

Sea  fowl,    excre- 

Sea-water  [ments  of 

Sea-weed 

Seeds 

Seed,  formation  of 

Seeds,  germination 

Seeds,  steeping    [of 

Seidlitz  powders 

Selection   by   roots 

Semolina  [of  plants 

Shell  sand 

Shells 

Silex 

Silica 

Silica  in  plants 

Silica  in  soil,  use  of 

Silicate  of  alumina 


Silicate  of  lime 

Silicate  of  magnesia 

Silicate  of  potash 

Silicate  of  soda 

Silicates 

Silicic  acid 

Silicon 

Silk  dyeing 

Silver 

Silver,  chloride  of 

Silver,  nitrate  of 

Silver,  oxide  of 

Silver,  salts  of 

Silver,  sulphuret  of 

Size 

Size,  resin 

Skimmed  milk 

Skin 

Slaking  of  lime 

Slag 

Smells,  foul 

Smoke 

Straw  ashes 

Straw  of  barley 

Straw  of  buckwheat 

Straw  of  lentils 

Straw  of  maize 

Straw  of  oats 

Straw  of  rye 

Straw  of  vetch 

Straw  of  wheat 

Strong  manui'es 

Sub-salts 

Subaoil 

Subsoil  ploughing 

Substratum 

Suffocation  from 

Sugar        [charcoal 

Sugar,  barley 

Sugar,  candy 

Sugar,  formation  of 

Sugar  of  lead 

Sugar  of  milk 
Sugar,  j-efining 
Sugar    refiners' 

waste 
Sulphates 
Sulphur 

Sulphur  in  plants 
Supburet  of  iron 
Sulphuret  of  lead 
&ci):pti"UTot  of  silver 
Sulpburets 
Smelting 
Soap 

Soap-boiling 
Soap,  decomposi- 
Soap,  soft      [tion  of 
Soap,  transparent 
Soap,  yellow 
Soapmaker's  ash 
Soda 

Soda,  carbonate  of 
Soda  in  rocks 
Soda  in  plants 
Soda  in  soils 
Soda.,  muriate  of 
Soda,  nitrate  of 
Soda,  silicate  of 
Soda,  sulphate  of 
Sodium 

Sodium,  chloride  of 
Soft  water 
Soil 

Soils,  analysis  of 
Soil,  colour  of 
SoiU, composition  of 
Soils,  exhaustion  of 
Soils,  formation  of 
Soils,  mixture  of 
Soils,  nature  of 
Solder 
Soot 
Sorrel 
Soup 

Specific  gravity 
Spices 
Spirit  proof 
Spirit,  pyroxylic 
Spirit  of  salt 
Spirit  of  wiue 
Sponge 
Spring  water 
Springs 
Siall  feeding 
Starch 
Steam 
Stearic  acid 
Stearine 
Still 

Stilton  cheese 
Sulphuret  of  tin 
Sulphuretted  hy- 

drogen 
Sulphuric  acid 
Sulphurous  acid 
Sulphurous       acid 
checks  fermenta- 
Sunflower  [tion 

Sunflower  seed 
Super-salts       [lime 
Super-phosphate  of 
Super-tartrate  of 
Swedes         [potash 
Tabasheee 
Tannin 
Tanning 
Tapioca 


Tar 

Tarnish  on  silver 
Tartar 

Tartaric  acid 
Tartrates 
Teeth 

Ternary  compounds 
Tests,  vegetable 
Thermometer 
Thunderbolt 
Tiles 
Tin 

Tin,  oxide  of 
Tin  plate 
Tin,  sulphuret  of 
Toast 

Toasted  cheese 
Tobacco 
Toddy 
Treacle 

Tropical  countries 
Tubers 
Turf-ashes 
Turmeric 
Tut  Dips 
Turpentine 
Turpentine,  oil  of 
Urate  of  ammonia 
Urea 
Uric  acid 
Urine 

Use  of  leaves 
Use  of  plants 
Usquebaugh 
Vapour  condensed 
by  cold 

Vapour  in  the  air 

Vegetable  alkalies 

Vegetable  manure 

Vegetables,  boiling 
Veins  [of 

Vermilion 

Vetch 

Vinegar 

Vmei^ar  distilled 

Vioous      fermenta- 

Vitriol,  blue      [tion 

Viti-iol,  green 

Vitriol,  oil  of 

Vitriol,  white 

Volatile  alkali 

Volatile  oil 

Walnuts 

Wash,  distillers* 

Water 

Water,    action    on 

Water,  air  in    [lead 

Water,  composition 
of 

Water,  freezing  of 

Water,  hard 

Water,impurities  in 

Water,  mineral 

Watir  necessary  to 
plants 

Water,  New  River 

Water,    phosphoric 
acid  in 

Water,  pure 

Water,  rain 

Water,  sea 

Water,  soft 

Water,  spring 

Water,  Thames 

Water,  well 

Wax 

Weed-ash 

Weeds, 

Weeds,  burning  of 

Weeds,  putrefuction 

Weeds, spread  of  [of 

Wheat  grain 

Wheat  straw 

Wheat  starch 

Whey 

Whiakey 

White  lead 

White  of  egg 

Wane 

Wine,  brandy 

Wine,  domestic 

Wine,  fermentation 

Wine,  fining  of    [of 

Wine,  pricked 

Wine,  ripening  of 

Wioe,  vinegar 

Wood  ashes 

Wood  spirit 

Woody  fibre 

Wool 

Wool  dyeing 

Woi'l,  mill  refuse 

Wool  rags 

Wool  soap 

Wore 

Wort,  foxiness  of 

XtLOIDINE 

Yeast 

Yeast  as  manure 
Yeast,  artificial 
Yeast,  bad 
Yeast,  diy 

Zinc 

Zinc,  chloride  of 
Zmc,  oxide  of 
Zinc,  sulphate  of 


Published  by  J.  Matthews,  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  S,  Upper  WeUington-street,  Strand,  London ;  and  may  be  had  by  order  of  any  Bookseller. 
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J.    E.    DOWSON,      12  3,     OXFORD-STREET 

(five  doors  west  of  regent-circus), 
Is  the  Sole  Manufacturer  of  the 

^^^  PRIZE      STOVE     OF     185  0, 

.y  Now  Exhibiting  in  the  Model  Room  of 

THE       SOCIETY       OF       ARTS, 

John-street,  Adelphi,  London; 

AND   IS   UNQDESTIONABLT   THE 

CHEAPEST     STOVE     IM     THE     MARKET. 

IT   HAS   ALKEADr    BEEN   EXTENSIVELY     ADOPTED,    AND    IS    KNOWN   A9 

CUNDY'S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE-PLACE, 
WARM  AIR,  VENTILATING   STOVE. 

fix   IS   ADMTBABLT   ADAPTED   TO 

WARM  AND  VENTILATE    CHURCHES,    CHAPELS,    VESTRIES,    SCHOOL-ROOMS, 

AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  PLACES,  HALLS,  DINING-ROOMS,  LIBRARIES,  CLDB-R005JS,  &c. 


THE  ADVANTAGES    OF    THIS   STOVE   ARE— 


1.  Thatit  combineB  the  cnEEEFuLNESs  of  an  open  fire  with 
fh>;  comfort  of  a  constant  supply  of  Fresh  Atmospheric  Air  of 
a  j^enial  temperature. 

2.  That  it  consumes  the  impoke  air  of  a  room  and  replaces  it 
by  tbe  admission  of  pdbe  air  from  without. 

3.  That  it  preserves  the  balance  between  the  consumption 
of  the  impure  and  the  admission  of  pure  air  so  accurately  that 
it  effectually  prevents  blasts  of  cold  air  through  crevices  in 
doors  and  wiodows. 


4.  That  it  never  raises  the  temperature  of  the  air,  which  is 
warmed  by  passing  through  the  stove,   so  hi^h  as  to  burn  it,  i 
impart  to  it  any  unpleasant  smell  or  injurious  properties. 

5.  That  it  imparts  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  heat  to  the  air 
in  its  passage  ioto  the  room  through  it,  that  the  smoke  flhe 
can  never  get  so  heated  as  to  endanger  the  buildia^,  or  to  add 
to  the  risk  in  insuring. 

6.  That  as  nearly  all  the  heat  produced  by  the  fire  passes 
with  the  air  into  the  room,  and., very  little  up  the  flue,  it 
obviously  economises  the  fuel. 


The  ADVANTAGES  of  CtlNDT'S  PATENT  STOVES,  therefore,   are  CHEERFULNESS  and  COMFORT,  PURITY  and 
"WARMTH  of  the  Air,  the  Absence  of  any  Noxious  Properties,  FREEDOM  from  DANGER,  and  ECONOMY  of  FUEL. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O'Brien  f  Professor  of  Natural 
P'ailosophy  and  Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.  S.,  &c..  King's 
College. 

T  beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy's  Patent  Stoves  was 
pat  up  in  my  Lecture  Room,  at  King's  OoUege,  last  year,  in 
place  of  a  ComniDn  Stove  (nf  Arnott'c  construction  I  believe). 
I  bave  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  actual  experience,  that 
ilr.  Cundy's  Stove  is  far  superior  both  in  producing  warmth 
over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without 
disagreeable  currents  of  air,  or  close  smell. 

Matthew  O'Beien. 


From  George  Hitchcock  and  Rogers,  St.  PauPs  Churchyard. 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  March  7,  1850. 
Dear  Sir,— We  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret  the  subjti- 
tution  of  your  excellent  Stoves  for  the  hot-water  apparatus 
with  which  our  establishment  was  previously  heated ;  all  our 
customers  seem  delighted  with  the  cbange. 

The  improved  veotila'ion  produced  by  them— the  entire 
freedom  from  that  smell  of  iroa  so  common  to  most  other 
stoves,  and  the  agreeable  sight  of  the  fire — render  them  most 
desirable  for  such  establishments  as  ours. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Geoege  Hitchcock  and  Co. 


The  STOVES  may  be  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  E.  DOWSON,  123,  Oxford-street  (five  doors  west  of  Regent- 
circus),  where  a  Stove  is  in  constant  operation.  They  may  also  be  seen  at  Messrs.  HITCHCOCK  and  ROGERS.  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  ;  and  io  the  Model  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi  ;  from  which  Society  Mr.  CUNDY,  on  the  22d  July,  1S50, 
received  their  large  SILVER  MEDAL  for  the  invention. 


Now  ready,  price  Is.,  or  post  free  13  stamps. 
/^  LENNY'S       GARDEN        ALMANAC        AND 

^  J  FLORIST'S  DIRECTORY  fnr  1R.51.  m-nt^i^^^^  i>:.«.oi„„= 
for  the  management  of  an  Amateur's  Garden  durin*j^  the  year. 
Lists  of  tbe  best  Show  Flowers,  Fruits,  Plants,  and  Vegetables  ; 
valuable  hints  to  Lady  Gardeners,  and  other  useful  information. 
London  :  C.  Cox,  12,  King  William. stieet.  Strand, 

rpHE     GENERA.L     LAND      DRAINAGE     AND 

X  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY, 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  12  and  13  Vict.  c.  91, 

With  limited  Liability  to  Shareholders. 

Capital— £100,000,  in  Shares  of  £20  each. 

Directors. 

Henrt  Ker  Seymek,  Esq.,  M.F.,  Hanford,  Dorset — Chairman. 

John  Villiees    Shellet,   Esq.,   Maresfield  Park,    Sussex— 

Deputy-Chairman. 
^Villiam  Cubitt,  Esq.,  Great  George-street,  Westminster 
Henry  Currie,  Esq.,  M.P.,  West  Horsley,  Surrey 
Thomas  Edward  Dicey,  Esq.,  Claybrook  Hall,  Lutterworth 
■\Villiam  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Boxted  Lodge,  Colchester 
Edward  John  Hutchins,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Eaton-square.  London 
Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Great  George-street 
Francis  Pym,  Esq.,  The  Hassells,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
Colonel  George  Alexander  Reid,  M.P.,  Bulstrode  Park,  Bucks. 
William  Tite,  Eeq.,  F.R.S.,  Lowndes-9quare,  London 
William  Wilshere,  Esq.,  The  Frythe,  Welwyn,  Herts 
Bankers. 
Messrs.  Currie  &  Co.,  29,  Cornhill,  London. 
Sulkitors, 
Messrs.  Bircham,  Dalrymple,  and  Drake,  Parliament-street, 
Messrs.  Hoddings,  Townsend,  and  Lee,  Salisbury. 
Central  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 
Messrs.  J.  Bailey  Denton  and  Henry  Drake. 
(Assisted  by  eminent  Local  Surveyors). 
Secretary. 
William  Clifford,  Esq. 
Temporary  Offices— No.  46,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 

The  Powers  of  the  Company  enable  the  owner  of  a  Limited 
\  Interest  in  Land,  by  a  cheap  and  simple  process,  to  carry  out 
every  kind  ol  permanent  Improvement  thereon,  either  by  the 
application  of  his  own  or^the  Company's  funds,  secured  by  a 
terminable  yearly  charge  on  the  Inheritance  ;  but  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  freehold  may  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
Company  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  powers,  machinery,  or 
re-ources. 

The  powers  of  the  Company  may  be  thus  enumerated  : — 

1.  To  execute  all  works  of  Drainage  (including  Outfalls 
thi-ough  adjoining  Estates),  Irrigation,  Reclaiming,  Enclosing, 
and  otherwise  improving  Land. 

2.  To  erect  Farm  Homesteads,  and  other  Buildings  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  land. 

3.  To  execute  Improvements,  under  contract,  with  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  Local  Boards  of  Health,  Corporations,  Trus- 
tees, and  other  public  bodies. 

4.  To  purchase  Lands  capable  of  Improvement,  and  fettered 
by  restrictions  of  Entail,  and  having  executed  the  necessary 
works,  to  resell  them  with  a  title  communicated  by  the  Com- 
pany's Act. 

The  terms  on  which  the  remaining  Shares  will  be  allotted  are 
a  fieposit  of  \l.  per  Share,  with  a  liability  to  be  called  on  for  the 
rt^inaining  amount  by  Instalments  not  exceeding  21.  10s.  per 
^ii;ire,  at  no  closer  intervals  than  3  months.  Not  more  than 
Kif.  per  Share  is  likely  to  be  called  for  during  the  next  two 
ye;ir3.  The  liability  of  every  Shareholder  is  clearly  limited  to 
the  amount  of  his  Subscripaon. 

Application    for  further  information,  or   for   allotment  of 
Shares,  may  be  made  to  the  Directors,  Solicitors,  or  Secretary. 
William  Clifford,  Secretary, 


Second  Edition,  much  enlarged.     Woodcuts.     3s.  Qd., 
QPARKES'  INTHOnTTPTEoisT   to   oin3MiarK,Tf. 

•^   -•  uoncise  and  extremely  lucid." — Medical  Times. 

"  Short,  simple,  clear,  and  accurate." — Asiatic  Journal. 

"  A  text  book  for  teachers." — Westminster  Review. 

"  Ought  to  supersede  all  other  elementary  works  on  che- 
mistry."— MontJdy  Magazine. 

London  :   Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

OYAL  AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE,  CIREN- 

CESTBR.— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  at  Cirencester,  propose,  after  the  ensuing  Christmas 
Vacation,  to  receive  within  the  walls  of  the  College  Students 
who,  at  the  date  of  their  admission,  do  not  exceed  16  years  of 
age,  though  they  will  not  necessarily  be  removed  on  reaching 
that  age. 

Students  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  may  be  received  in  a 
commodious  Boarding  House,  in  Cirencester,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  resident  Professor  or  Master.  Out-Students 
above  the  age  of  20  will  be  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as 
heretofore. 

TERMS,  PER  ANNUM, 
to  be  paid  half-yearly,  in  advance. 

Pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age 45  Guineas. 

Ditto  above  fourteen 55        „ 

For  a  separate  sleeping  apartment,  if  it  be  )    ,« 

required,  an  additional J      ^        j» 

For  a  share  in  a  private  study,  of  which  >       j, 

there  are  but  a  limited  number    j  " 

Pupils  in  the  Boarding  House 80        „ 

Out-Students £40 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  Out-Students,  these  terms  will 
include  everything  but  medical  attendance,  books,  and  writing 
materials. 

The  Religious  instruction  and  moral  discipline  of  the  whole 
of  the  Students  will  be  most  carefully  attended  to,  as  the 
groundwork  of  all  education. 

The  Lectures  in  Chemistry — the  Veterinary  Art — Geology — 
Botany  and  Zoology,  hitherto  so  ably  presided  over  and  con- 
ducted, will  be  continued,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  elder 
Students. 

Instruction — by  competent  Masters — in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Surveying  and  Mensu- 
ration, in  History  and  Geograi»hy — will  be  offered  to  every 
Student ;  while  those,  whose  Parents  desire  it,  will  be  instructed 
in  Modern  Languages  and  Classics, 

Agriculture  will  be  taught  on  the  Farm— where  the  Students 
will  be  led  to  compare  what  they  have  learnt  in  the  Lecture 
Room  with  the  practical  system  of  cultivation  which  they  will 
see  carried  out. 

They  will  also  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  breeding,  rearing,  feeding,  and  general 
management  of  all  kinds  of  Stock— with  the  preparation  of 
(3orn  for  the  market — and  with  the  application  of  Steam 
Machinery  to  Farming  purposes— and  also  with  the  best  system 
of  Farm  Accounts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Collei^e  offers  decided  advantages  to  those  who  wish  to  qualify 
their  Sons,  either  for  tbe  pursuit  of  Agriculture  as  a  profes- 
sion, or  for  becoming  Land  Agents  or  Stewards  ;  also  to  per- 
sons of  any  age,  who,  intending  to  emigrate,  desire  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  Agriculture  before  leaving  England  ; 
moreover,  no  slight  inducements  are  held  out  to  all  parents, 
who  are  desirous  of  procuring  for  their  Sons  such  an  Educa- 
tion as  will  qualify  them  for  any  calling  or  profession,  at  as 
moderate  a  cost  as  is  compatible  with  the  advantages  offered, 
and  with  the  liberal  scale  on  which  the  comfort  of  Students 
will  be  attended  to  and  promoted  in  every  particular. 

For  further  information,  tfcc,  application  may  be  made  to 
the  Principal,  The  Rev.  John  Sayes  Hayoarth, 

Dec.  14.  Rodmarton,  Cirencester. 


SOUfHAMPuN.  — EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  NURSERY 

STOCK  AND  SEEDS. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES 

ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING. 

ll/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  have 
1V_L  received  instructions  to  submit  for  unreserved  Sale  by 
Auction,  on  tbe  premises,  at  Hill  and  Sidford  and  Southampton 
Nurseries,  on  MONDAY,  Dec.  16,  1850,  and  following  days,  at 
11  o'clock,  precisely,  each  day,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  lots,  the  very  valuable  and  extensive  Stock  of  Fruit  and 
Forest  Trees,  Evergreens,  ConiferEe,  American  Plants ;  Agri- 
cultural, Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds ;  Bulbs,  Roots,  dec, 
and  every  other  article  in  the  Trade,  for  which  "Page's 
Nurseries "  have  been  so  highly  celebrated  ;  also  a  four- 
wheeled  Chaise,  Carts  and  Horses,  Utensils,  and  Implements 
of  Trade.  Maybe  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  prior  to  the 
Sale,  Is.  each  ;  returnable  to  purchasers  ;  on  the  premises,  57, 
above  Bar,  Southampton  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  : 
at  the  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers) 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex.  N.B.— The  valuable 
Freehold  Premises,  comprising  a  capital  Dwelling-house  in  the 
above  Bar-street,  Southampton,  with  an  ex.ensive  range  of 
Green-houses,  Stores,  Out-buildings,  and  Nursery -grounds,  in 
tbe  rear  extending  to  Portland-terrace,  are  for  Sale  by  private 
contract.  Particulars  maybe  had  on  application  to  Mr.  William 
Brooks,  Accountant  and  Estate  Agent,  24,  Portland- street, 
Southampton. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


T  WEEKS  AND  CO.,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
^  •  Horticultural  Architects,  Hothouse  Builders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, P'*s,  &c.,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  best  adapted  for  every  required 
purpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  wortby  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Heat,  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

Tbe  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  Strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings, 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  &c.,  forwarded  on 
application. — J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  London, 

PRICE  TEN  SHILLINGS  AND  UPWARDS. 


A  PORTABLE  INSTRUMENT  for  Fumigating  Greenhouses 
Stovis,  and  Frames,  or  Shrubs  and  Flowers,  in  the  open  air 
without  injuring  the  most  delicate  plant;  delivering  the  smoke 
cool,  in  a  dense  mass,  and  effecting  a  great  saving  of  Tobacco, 

Manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  Trade  by  Messrs.  Baebee 
and  Groom,  London ;  and  may  he  had  of  all  Ironmongers, 
Seeilsmen,  and  Florists. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  A  DRESSING-CASE.— In  no 
article  perhaps  is  caution  more  necessary  than  in  the 
purchase  of  a  Dressing-Case,  for  in  none  are  the  meretricious 
arts  of  the  unprincipled  manufacturer  more  frequently  dis- 
played. MECHI,  4,  LEADENHALL-STRBET,  near  Grace- 
church-street,  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  producing  a 
Dressing-Case  in  the  most  finished  and  faultless  manner.  Those 
who  purchase  one  of  him  will  be  sure  of  having  thoroughly- 
seasoned  and  well-prepared  wood  or  leather,  with  the  fittings 
of  first-rate  quality.  The  prices  range  from  \l.  to  lOOi.  Thus 
the  man  of  fortune  and  he  of  moderate  means  may  alike  be 
suited,  while  the  traveller  will  find  the  Mechiau  Dressing-Case 
especially  adapted  to  bis  necessities.  — 4,  LEADENH ALL- 
STREET. 


A  CERTAIN  CURE  are  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS 
ii-  for  Headaches,  Lowness  of  Spirits,  and  Pains  in  the 
Chest.— A  Soldier,  who  had  seen  much  service  abroad,  suffered 
for  years  from  Headaches,  Lowness  of  Spirits,  and  Pains  in 
the  right  side,  which  had  so  debilitated  him  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  discharge  him  from  the  service.  Every  attention 
had  been  paid  to  his  complaints  both  by  the  army  surgeons 
and  in  the  hospitals;  at  last  it  was  decided  that  he  was  in- 
curable, but  since  his  discharge  he  commenced  taking  Hollo- 
way's  Pills,  which  have  been  the  means  of  restoring  him  to 
that  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  excellent  health  that  he  had  not 
enjoyed  for  years.  —  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor 
Hollottay's  EstabUshment,  244,  Strand,  London. 
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WATERER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OP  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  &c.,  is  just  published,  aud  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hosea  Wateeeb, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Wokiog,  Surrey. 

(^"  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
autamn  should  possess  thetnaelves  of  this  Catalogue. 


AMBRICAN  PLANTS. 
TOHN  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
"  PLANTS,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  &c.,.i8  now  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  It  describes  the  colours  of 
every  Rhododeudron  worthy  of  cultivation,  thus  affording  pur- 
chasers every  facUity  iu  making  selections, 
American  Nursery,  Bag&hot,  Surrey. 


MESSRS.  STANDISH  and  NOBLE'S  new  de- 
scriptive Catalogue  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORVA- 
MENTAL  PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Fnnebral  Cypress,  Notices  of  Cephalotasis  Fortunii.  Crypto- 
meriajaponica,  Quercua  Gcleropbylla  and  inversa,  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  macr'  cephalum,  with  manv  ^i?^pn^  ir»trf»diio_ii-\r.. 
from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S,  and  N.  take  this  opportuQity  of  stating  that  they 
give  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting-,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic. — Bagshot  Nurseries,  Dec.  21. 


MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT  RHUBARB 
has  proved  itself  to  be  the  earliest,  finest  flavoured,  and 
most  productive  kind,  as  well  as  the  best  for  early  forcing,  ever 
yet  grown.  Strong  roots,  12s.  per  dozen.  Also  Myait's  Lin- 
naeus, 12s.  per  dozen;  and  Victoria,  93,  per  dozen  ;  with  usual 
allowance  to  the  trade.  Post-office  orders  ave  requested  to 
be  made  payable  to  William  Mitchell,  Enfield  Highway, 
Post-office,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 


CUTHILL'S  *' BLACK  SPINE"  and  SNOW'S 
PRIZE  CUCUMBERS  at  Is.  each  packet  :  also  his  early 
Scarlet-flesh  Meloa,  Is.  Lisianthus  Seed,  Is.  per  packet. 
Cuthill's  Pamphlet  of  56  pages,  containing  the  BelL;ian  Prize 
Essay  on  the  best  way  of  producing  Potatoes;  with  12  more 
articles  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  among  which  are  Aspa- 
ragus, Rhubarb,  and  Seakale.  The  pamphlet  has  been  very 
favourably  reviewed  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  others.  Price  2s,,  or 
ty  post,  2s.  id.  The  trade  supplied  with  tbe  Cucumbers. — 
James  Cuthill,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell,  London. 

WINTER  AND  EARLY  SPRING  CUCUMBER. 

J  WEEKS  AND  CO.  are  now  sending  out  Seeds  of 
•  their  new  free-bearing  Cucumber  "  The  Great  Gun,"  in 
packets,  2s.  6d.  each.  For  Winter  and  Early  Spring  use  it  is 
unequalled.  Also,  the  true  high-flavoured  *'  Cassabar  "  Melon. 
in  packets,  2s.  6d  each. 


SUTTON'S  PRICED  CATALO&UE  of  HOME- 
GROWN GARDEN  SEEDS,  containing  the  description 
and  prke  of  every  article  required  for  the  Xitchen  Garden, 
Flower-Garden,  aud  Faim.may  be  had  on  application,  addressed 
John  Sotton  and  Sons,  Seed  Growers,  Reading,  Berks,  en- 
closing two  postage  stamps. 

N.B, — Goods  delivered  Carriage  Free. 


THEODORE  LOCKHART,  Florist  aud  Seeds- 
man, No.  81,  Fleet-street  (next  door  to  the  Punch  Office), 
London,  has  opeoed  the  above  premises  in  connectiun  with  the 
Nursery  at  Fulhara.  The  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  in 
selecting  the  Seeds,  a  List  of  which  may  be  had  gratis,  on  ap- 
plication, s,  d. 
Lockhabt's  Rosette  CoUard  or  Colewort  in  sealed  packets, 

and  signed  by  T.  L.  (in  no  other  hands),  per  packet    .„    2    0 

Mr.  Glenny's  six  Vdrs.  dble.  Balsam,  in  sealed  packets  ...     2     6 

Do.  Straw-coloured,  very  distinct,         do.  ...     0     6 

T.  L.  has  purchased  all  that  was  saved. 
Scotch.  Ranunculus,  50  best  Sorts,  per  root  .  .        .       0    6 

Dutch  Do.  50        Do.  „        0     3 

White  Turban  Ranunculos  „        0    6 

Scarlet    Do.  Do,         per  100 "    Q    6 

Mixed  Ranunculus  „         '    5    Q 

Rhubarb,   Seakale,    and   Asparagus   Roots;   Fruit    Trees, 
Pruning  Knives,  Mushroom  Spawn,  Mats. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  &  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  LEASE  of  about  Six 
Acres  of  MARKET  GARDEN  GROUND,  with  Growing 
Crops;  a  good,  new,  and  substantial  Brick  House  ou  the 
ground,  at  a  very  low  rent,  wiihiu  eight  miles  of  London,  in 
consequence  of  a  death  in  the  family.— For  particulars,  inquire 
f  T.  BittNASD,  9,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 


"CEDRUS  DEODARA"  AND  "CUPRESSUS  TORULOSA 

ELEGANTISSIilA." 
T'lT'M.  MAULE  AND  SONS  are  now  prepared  to  offer, 

VV  from  their  large  supplies  of  CEDRUS  DEODARA  of 
various  sizes,  many  thousands  of  fine  specimen  plants  (grown 
frotn  seed  constantly  in  the  open  ground  and  in  pots)  measuring 
3  feet  and  upwards,  unusually  fine  aud  bushy,  with  good 
leaders  at  dus  per  dozen  ;  also  many  thousands  of  fine  plants 
of  CUPRESSUi  TORULOSA;  the  hardy  variety  Elegantis- 
siraa  in  pots,  upwards  of  2  and  3  feet,  at  50s.  and  75s.  per 
hundred  ;  they  also  abouod  with  rood  supplies  of  the  Hima. 
Liya  Conifera  generally,  together  with  a  large  Stock  of  Scarlet 
CrimsoQ  Himalaya  and  other  bardv  Rhododendrons,  prices  for 
which  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 

N.B.  W.  M.  and  Sons'  Lists  of  prices  for  Fruit,  Forest,  Ever- 
green,  and  other  Trees  and  Shrubs  required  at  the  present 
planting  season,  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

References  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Stapleton-road  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


KNIGHT  AND  PERRY,  Exotic  Ndrsery,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  London,  deeply  grateful  for  the  distin, 
guished  patronage  so  long  conferred  upon  them,  beg  to  inti- 
mate that  their  NEW  CULINARY  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS- 
all  of  the  first  quality,  a.'-e  now  ready,  and  they  moat  respect- 
fully solicit  a  coGtinuauce  of  that  support  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  their  house  for  the  last  50  years. 

For  the  above  —  as  well  as  for  their  AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS,  to  wUieh  they  pay  great  attention,  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bu  bous  Roots,  imported  annually  by 
themselves  from  Holland,  Conifers  and  other  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs  in  great  variety,  and  including  many 
valuable  novelties.  Grape  Vines  of  all  the  besc  sorts,  from  eyes. 
Fruit  Trees  of  choice  sorts,  both  trained  and  untrained,  and 
which  are  this  season  of  very  fine  growth — there  are  lists 
specially  appropriated,  and  which  they  respectfully  solicit  per- 
missiOQ  to  forward. 

Exotic  Nursery,  King's-road,  Chelsea.  London. 


FINE  PURPLE  TOP  SWEDISH  TURNIP  bbhiUS 
FOR  SALE.— 200  Bushels,  pure,  and  of  excellent  Stock, 
raised  by  one  of  the  first  Agriculturists  of  Berwickshire,  who 
has  for  many  years  paid  ereac  attention  to  tbe  raising  of  Turnip 
Seeds. — Apply  to  W.  Kinghoen,  Dunse,  N.B. 


GRAVESEND.— 50,000  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
ON  SALE— Arbor-vii^e,  Berberis  aquifolium,  Cytisus, 
Cypress,  Holly,  Ja-irainums,  Lilacs,  Laurels,  Cnina  Roses,  die,, 
iCl.o/f"'*'  f""""^  l-'i-'*-  t"  iOs.  ner  hundred.  Standard  Roses, 
Aucuba  japonica,  Arbutus,  Cotoneaster,  2  to  3  ft.,  12s,  per 
dozen  ;  Irish  Yews,  3  to  4  feet,  25s.  •  Standard  Roses,  in  sorts 
ISs.  to  30s. 

Large  ornamental  Trees,  for  immediate  effect.  Greenhouse 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  great  variety,  at  low  prices. 
Afply  at  the  Cemetery,  Gravesend,  Kent, 


NEW  EARLY  PEAS,  &c. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  have  a  very  fine  Stock  of  the 
undetmeotioned  early  Seeds,  which  they  are  enabled  to 
off  if  a:  tbe  following  low  prices  :—                     Per  quart.— s.   d. 
PEAS,  Taylor's  new  Prolific,  very  early,  hardy,  and  pro- 
ductive, sent  out  by  Barnes i     6 

Essex  Champion,  hardy  and  very  productive 0    8 

Danecrofc  Rival,  very  early  j     3 

Bishop's  new  Lons-pod,  great  bearer      1    0 

Early  Warwick,  Early  Frame        0     6 

Early  Eniperor,  very  early  and  hardy 0  10 

Fairbeard's  Champion  of  England  1     0 

BEANS,  Long-pod  and  Windsor  0    6 

RADISH,  early  Short  rop  Salmon       1     6 

Wood's  new  early  Scarlet 2    0 

Their  Wholesale  List  of  Prices  of  the  above  and  all  other 
description  of  Seeds  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Seed  and  Horticulturil  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS. 

A  FEW  THOROUGH-BRED  COCKS  for  SALE, 
Apply  to  "  W.  O."  at  Mr.  MacLachlan'e,  6,  Birchin-lane, 
Lombard-street,  London. 


CARTER'S  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS. 

J  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  238,  High 
•  Holburn,  London,  announces  the  speedy  appearance  of 
his  new  CATALOGUE  FOR  1S51,  which  will  be  "forwarded, 
gratis  and  prepaid,  on  application  by  post  or  otherwise.  He 
begs  leave  to  state  that  the  FloricuUural  section  comprises,  as 
usual,  the  Scientidc  and  English  Name  of  each  plant,  the  Lin- 
nean  Class  aud  Order,  and  Natural  Order  to  which  it  belongs  ; 
its  hardiness,  duratioa,  time  oTfl.  )weriug,  and  colour  of  tue 
flowers,  and  other  necessary  information.  The  collection  of 
Flower  Seeds  will  comprise  several  splendid  novelties. 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  PROLIFIC  EARLY 
KIDNEY  POTATO  GROWN. 
"Eglinton  Castle  Gardens,  Ayrshire,  Oct.  23,  1S50. 
"Deak  Sias, — Having  grown  a  quantity  of  your  improved 
Kidney  Potato  here,  and  at  Pitfour  Caatle,  Perthshire,  I  have 
in  both  cases  f 'und  it  to  be  eanier  and  a  superior  flavoured 
Potato  to  any  other  I  know.  Its  dwarf  habit  makes  ic  a  most 
excellent  variety  fur  Frame  Forcing,  which  I  proved  here  last 
spring. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  William  Shaepe.'* 

"  To  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son. 

"  The  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey." 
Thomas  Jackson  and  Son  have  mucn  pleasure  in  quoting 
the  above  testimonial,  from  a  well-known  authority,  of  the 
merits  of  their  Improved  Kidney  Potato,  and  they  are  happy  to 
say  they  have  now  to  offer  fine  healthy  sets  at  7s  6d.  per  bushel. 
T.  J.  and  Son  have  also  to  offer,  at  os.  6d.  per  bunhel,  good 
healthy  sets  of  the  Early  Prolific  round  Potato  Golden  Dwarf. 
To  be  obtained  of  T.  J.  and  Son,  and  from  most  of  the  Whole- 
sale Seed  Firms  in  London, 

T.  J.  and  Son  have  a  large  Stock  of  Fruiting  aud  Succession 
Providence.  Queen,  and  other  Piue  Plants,  strong,  healths,  and 
warranted  clean.     Price,  according  to  quantity  required,  may 
be  obtained  upon  applicaion. 
Nursery,  Kingston,  Surrey,  and  Rojal Gardens,  Hamptoa-court. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  &  MARKET  GARDENERS 

TO  BE  LET,  AT  NORTH-END,  FULHAM.  Five 
Acres  of  Walled  Garden,  with  immediate  possession. 
Ground  well  Stocked  with  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes,  and  Moss 
and  Cbina  Kose^.  The  Land  in  excellent  condition,  and  has 
thereon  a  good  Forcing  Houf^e,  between  6S  and  70  feet  long. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  AxwooD,  Auctioneer  and  Land 
Agent,  Mortlake,  Surrey;  or  at  the  "Rainbow,"  Kiug-street, 
Coveot-garden. 


MITCHELL'S  MATCHLESS  WINTER  PARS- 
LEY, Extra  Superior  for  Garnishing. — J.  M,  having  a 
quantity  of  new  Seed  to  dispose  of,  can  highly  recommend  it  to 
Market  and  Gentlemen  s  Gardeners  as  the  hardiest  and  best 
winter  sort  ever  produced.  Retail  price,  2s.  Bd.  per  lb.  Also, 
his  superior  dark-green  Savoy,  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  A  liberal  allow- 
ance made  to  Seed'^men.  — Post-Office  Orders  made  payable  to 
John  Mitchell,  Pender's  End,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 
December  21. 


KHODODENDRONS  and  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
—An  unlimited  supply  always  on' sale,  at  the  low  scale 
of  prices  quoted,  delivered  in  London,  if  ordered  in  quantity, 
free  of  carriage. 

RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  2  to 6 inches,  20s.,  iOs..  and 
SOs,  per  1000  ;  1  foot,  sinaile  stems,  fit  for  workiogj'  10s.  per  100  ; 
li  to  2  feet,  very  fine,  fit  for  planting  out  for  cover,  203.  to 
lus.  per  100  ;  4  to  6  feet,  single  stems,  adapted  for  'rforking  the 
beautiful  new  scarlet  and  oiher  rare  species,  o^s.  per  100. 

SCARLET  RHODODENDRONS,  of  the  finest  varieties,  18j. 
to  30s.  per  d  z  ,  on  their  own  roots, 

WHITE  RHODODENDRONS,  Us.  perdoz. 

KaLMIA  LaTIFOLIa,  6  to  9  inches,  25s.  per  100;  IJ  to 
2  feet,  bloomine,  12s.  per  doz. 

Dwarf  ROSE  Stocks,  fit  for  working,  8s.  per  100. 

Single  CAMELLIA  Stocks,  fit  for  working,  42s.  to  50s.  p.  100. 

ABIES  (Pinus)  Douglasii  (from  seed),  1^  to  2  feet,  fine 
plants,  G^s.  per  doz.,  7s.  6d.  to  42s.  each ;  I4  foot  Scotch  Fir, 
2  years  seedling  (very  fine).  2s.  oer  1000. 

SCOTCH  LARCH  and  PINEaSTER  FIR  (very  stout),  10s., 
15s.,  25s,  per  lOOO,  1  to  3  feet. 

ARBUTUS,  12  to  15  inches,  fine,  25s.  per  100;  6  inches, 
8s.  per  100. 

LAURESTINE,  two  sorts,  83.  per  100,  bsdded,  1  foot. 

TREE  ROSES  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds,  12s,  to  ISs.  p.  doz. 

A  large  and  fine  Stock  of  the  true  "  Durmast"  English  OAK, 
transplanted,  3  to  5  feet.  lOs.  to  60s.  per  1000.  With  every  de- 
scription of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, — For  Catalogues  and 
prices  apply  to  W.  Rogees.  Nurseryman  and  Contracting 
Planter,  Red  Lodje,  near  Soathamptoa. 


^B-XXiTSVO  VlOLiA.  A.TVDOIlE.^  oa  PERPETUAL 
X  TREE  TIOLET.-VioLA  Aeboeea,  or  tbe  FeepetdaL' 
Teee  Violet  (true).— Iq  a:2swer  to  numerous  inquiries  fjr  the 
above,  and  u'reat  satisfaction  given  by  the  plants  senc  out  last 
season  by  Edwabd  Tiley,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  ha-<  this 
year  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
now  to  dispose  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  this  being 
the  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting.  Toey  are  beautit 
fully  scented  ;  the  blooms  are  as  large  as  the  double  blue 
Hepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  August  till  the  end  of  May 
and  are  perfecdy  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  grown  in  pots 
will  scent  a  large  greenhouae  ;  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  will  be  sufficient  to  furoish  a  family  with  bouquets 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situation  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
will  thrive  and  bloom  finer  than  in  wet  or  clay  borders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  tbe  tbicketa 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  bushy  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
bushy  plants,  6s.  per  dozen ;  smaller  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen  •  op 
It.  per  hundred.  * 

Also  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET 
or  VIOLA  LUTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  Crocus.  Strong 
bushy  plants  2s  GJ.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto,  Is.  Gd  each 

KITLEY'S  GOLIaH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  well-rooted 
plants  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is.  per  packet 

Extra  fine  SWEET  WILLIAM  SEED,  saved  from  24  distinct 
varieties.  Is.  per  packet. 

ANTIRRHINUM  ijEED  from  aU  the  best  varieties,  Is.  per 
packet. 

WINTER  CUCUMBER.-Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  2s,  6d, 
per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  vriU  be  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  to  aoy  part,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps. 

Sold  by  Edward  Tiley,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist 
14,  Abbey  Church-yard,  Bath,  ' 


QMITHFIELD  CATTLE   SHOW.— MILK  PANS, 

^  in  stout  Glass,  of  every  size  and  variety  of  shape,  were 
exhibited  as  usual,  No3.  143,  140,  150,  Bazaar,  by'  Messrs. 
CoGAN  and  Co.,  whose  collections  were  honoured  (among  other 
Prizes)  with  the  Silver  Medal  of  >he  Dublin  Society  in  April,  as 
also  with  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Society,  at  their  meeting  held  at  Warrington  in  September 
last. 

NOBLEMEN,  FARMERS,  and  the  Public  generally,  are 
respectfully  invited  to  notice  the  NEW  GLASS  CHURN 
LORD  C^MOY'S  MILK  SYPHONS  for  separating  Milk  from 
Cream,  GLASS  LACTOMETERS  for  ascertaining  the  quality 
of  Milk,  New  Bee  Glasses  invented  by  Lord  Keane,  Glass 
Cream  Pots  and  Pans,  Glass  Milk  Trays,  Glass  Tiles  and 
Slates,  and  every  description  of  Dairy  Glass. 

Durable  Farm  Painrs,  Glass  for  Hothouses  and  Garden  pur- 
poses, may  be  had  (safely  picked)  for  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
or  for  exportation,  on  appliL-ation  at  the  Stands,  148,  149,  and 
150,  or  at  the  Warehouse,  48,  Leicester  Square,  London. 

Small  Glass  for  Melon  Pi'.s  of  every  size,  from  10s.  Gd.  per  100 
feet;  Hartley's  and  Swinburne's  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  at 
the  Manufacturer's  prices, 

Glass  Ornamental  Shades,  Fern  Shades,  Lamp  and  Gas 
Glasses,  Patent  Glass  Pens;  Patent  Texturaiized,  Silicated 
Marble,  and  other  Oroaraental  Glass,  supplied,  as  usual,  at  43, 
Leicester- square  ;  the  'Colour  and  Lead  Department,  at  5, 
Prince'a-street,  Coven  try- street,  London, 
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Jmt  published,  considerably  enlarged,  price  5s.  Qd.,  the  Third  Edition  of 

..URAL    CHEMISTRY: 

AN    ELEMENTARY    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY    OF    THE    SCIENCE     IN    ITS     RELATION     TO    AGRICULTURE. 

BY      EDWARD      SOLLY,       F.  R.  S,      F.  L.  S.,      F.  G.  S., 

Honorar,  Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  ^^^^^-^^^^l^l^^tlZ^'^l^r^lX,  "^^  '°°'""''  '^^'"'^  "^  """"^''"^  '"  "'  ''"°"''"'  '  "'  '""^ 


PRSFACS        TO        THE        THIRD        EOZTZOir. 

^'  In  accordance  with  numerous  suggestions,  very  considerable^additions  have  been  made  to  this  little  book,  in  preparing  it  for  a  new  edition ;  several  important  j)rachcal  matters,  not 
treated  of  in  an.,  former  editions,  having  been  introduced.      ""    '^  ^  *'" 


Brief  deHcriptioos  of  the  more  important  of  the  domestic  arts,  such  as  Wme  and  Vinegar  Making,  Brewing,  the  Manufacture 
of  Spirits  B..BiDg,  Cheese-making,  Cookery,  ^c'Tavrbeen  added,  together  with  some  account  of  the  Scieotific  Principles  involved  in  those  arts.  Numerous  recent  analyses  of  agricoltnral 
crops  have  likewise"  been  given,  and  the  whole  has  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected."  _^__ 


Absobption       of 

nianure 
Acetates 
Acetic  acid 
Acetic  fermentation 
Acids 

Acids,  organic 
Acids,  test  for 
Action  of  plants  on 

the  air 
Active  principles 
Adulterated  guano 
Affinity,  chemical 
After-damp    in 
Air  [mines 

Air    contains    am- 
monia 
Air   contains    car- 
bonic acid 
Air  contains  water 
Air,  inflammable 
Air  necessary  to  life 
Air,  composition  of 
Air  resists  compres- 
Air,  weight  of  [sion 
Alabaster 
Albumen 

Albumeuj  vegetable 
Alcohol 
Ale 

Alkali,  test  for 
Alkali,  volatile 
Alkalies 

Alkalies,  vegetable 
Alloys 
Almonds 
Alum 
Alumina 
Alumina,     absorbs 

ammonia 
Alumiuain  soil,  use 
of  [of 

Alumina,  phosphate 
Alumina,  silicate  of 
Alumina,  sulphate 
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Ammoniacal  liquor 
Analysis 
Animal  beat 

Animal  manures 
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Animal  substances 

Animals,  breathing 
of  [of 

Animals,  fattening 

Annotta 

Apple  jelly 

Aquafortis 

A^ol 

Arrack 

Arrowroot 

Arteries 

Artichoke,    Jemsa- 

Ashes  [leva. 

Atom 

Attraction 

Azote 

Balloons 

Bamboo 

Barilla 

Barley 

Barley  straw 

Barley  sugar 

Barm 

Barometer 

Base 

-Basting  meat 

Batatas 

Bay  salt 

Boan,  field 

Bean  straw 

Beans,  kidney 

Beech  ashes 

Beech  nuts 

Beer 

Beer,  Bavarian 

Beet 

Beet-root  sugar 

Bell  metal 

Bile 

Binary  compounds 

Biphosphate  of  lime 
Bitartrate  of  potash 
Bittern 

Bleaching  by  chlo- 
rine 
Bleaching  by    aul- 
Blende  [phur 


B^ack  Currant  jelly 
Blood 
Blubber 
Bones 
Bran 
Brandy 
Braes 
Bread 
Bricks 
Brimstone 
British  gum 
Bromide  of  magne- 
Bromides        l&ium 
Bromine 
Brown  stout 
Buckwheat 
Buds 
Burning 
Burning  lime 
Burning  of  plants 
Burnt  clay 
Burnt  sugar 
Butter 

Butter,  clarified 
Butter,      how      co- 
loured 
Butt-r,  melted 
Butter,  salt 
Butyric  acid 
Cabbage 
Cabbage,  red 
Calamins 
Calcium 

Calcium, chloride  of 
Calomel 
Camphor 
Caudles 

Candle,  burning  of 
Cane 

Cane  sugar 
Caoutchouc 
Caramel 
Carbon 

Carbon  in  plants 
Carbonate   of    am- 
monia 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  lead 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia        . 
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necessary  to  plants 
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decomposition  of 
Carbonic  oxide 
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Carcases  [gen 
Carrot 
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Caseine,  vegetable 
Castor  oil 
Caustic  potash 
Cellars,  foul  air  in 
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Chamomile 
Changes,  chemical 
Charcoal 

Charcoal  absorbs 
ammonia  [of 

Charcoal,    burniug 

Charcoal,  disinfect- 
ing powers  of 

Charring 

Cheddar  cheese 

Cheese 

Cheltenham  salts 

Cherry-tree  gum 

Cheshire  cheese 

Chestnuts 

Chlorides 

Chlorine 

Churning 

Chyle 

Chyme 

Circulation  of   the 

Cider  [blood 

Cinnabar 

Citric  acid 

Clay 

Clay,  burnt 

Clay  iron  ore 

Climate,  differences 

Clover  [of 

Coagulation   of   al- 

Coal  ashes   [bumen 

Coal-gas 

Coal-tar,  naphtha 

Cocoa-nut  oil 

Cognac  brandy 

Cohesion 

Coke 

Colophony 

Colour  of  soils     [of 

Colours,     changini^ 

Colours,  vegetable 

Colza 

Combination 

Combination,       [by 
changes  producea 

Combining  weights 

Combustion 


Combining      num- 
bers 
Combustion,  results 
Common  salt        [of 
Composition  of  aui- 

mal  matter 
Composition  of  or- 
ganic matter 
Composition  of 

plants 
Composition  of  soils 
Composition  of 

stones 
Compounds 
Contagion 
Contagious  matter 
Cookery 
Copper 

Copper  in  plants 
Copper,  oxide 
Copper,  pyrites 
Copper,  salts  of 
Copper,  sulphate  of 
Copperas 
Coprolites 
Corn 

Corrosive  sublimate 
Cotton 
Couching 
Cream 

Cream  cheese 
Cream  of  tartar 
Crops,  rotation  of 
Cubic  nitre 
Cultivated  land 
Curd  of  milk 
Currants 
Dag  deeeeot ype 
Dahlia 

Death  of  plants 
Decay  [lime 

Decay,  influence  of 
Decay,  like  burning 
Decay  of  humus 
Decay  of  plants 
Decay,  results  of 
Decay,  under  water 
Decomposition 
Decomposition,    in- 
duced [rocks 
Decomoositio"    -^p 
Decomposition, 
spontaneous 
Deliquescence 
Dew 
Dextrine 
Diamond 
Diastase 

Digestion    [ment  of 
Digestion,  derange- 
Diseases  of  plants 
Distillation 
Ditch  scrapings 
Double  salts 
Dough 

Drainage  water 
Draining 
Dunder 

Dung 

Dutch  rushes 
Djeing 
Earth 
Earth  nut 
Earths 

Earths,  alkaline 
Earthy  matter  in 
the  air 

Earthy  silicates 

G  arthy   substances 
in  plants 

Effervescence 

Egg,  white  of 

Elaine 

Electricity,    influ- 
ence on  plants 

Elements 

Embryo 

Epsom  salts 

Equivalent 

Excrement       [fowl 

Excrements  of  sea 

Eshaustion  of  soils 

Expansion      [damp 

Explosion  of     fire- 

Faints,  distiller's 

Fallowing 

Farm-yard  dung 

Fat 

Fat  of  animals 

Feathers 

Feeding     off    with 

Ferment        [sheep 

Fermentation 

Fertility 

Fibre,  woody 

Fibrin,  animal 

Fibrin,  vegetable 

Finings 

Fir-ashes 

Fire 

Fire-damp 

Fish,  refuse 

Fixed  oil 

Fixing  anuuonia 

Flame 

Flax 

Plefch 

FliQt 


CONTENT 

Flooring  malt 

Flour 

Flour,  damaged 

Flowers 

Flowers,  their  effect 

on  the  air 
Fluorides 
Fluorine 
Food  of  animals 
Food,  chemical  use 
Food  of  plants      [of 
Formation  of  seed 
Formation  of  soils 
Foul  smells 
Freezing,  effects  of 
Freezing  of  water 
Fruit 

Fruit,  ripening  of 
Fuel  [chlorine 

Fumigating     by 
Fumigation  by  sul- 
F  ungi  [phur 

F  ur  from  water 
Galvanised  iron 
Game,  preserving 
Gas 

Gas  coal 

Gas,  inflammable 
G  as, manufacture  of 
Gas  liquor 
Gas  liquor,  strength 
Gas  tar  [of 

Gastric  juice 
Gelatine 
Geneva 
Germination 
Germination    acce- 
Gin  [lerated 

Glass 

Glauber  salts 
GUadine 

Gloucester  cheese 
Glue 

Glue,  refuse 
Gluten 
Glycerine 
Gold 

Gold,  chloride 
Gold  of  Pleasure 
Gold,  mosaic 


S     OF     THE 

Latent  heat 

Lead 

Leather 

Leaven 

Leaves 

Leaves,  fall  of  the 

Leaves,  office  of 

Lees  of  wine 

Legumine 

Lemons 

Lentils 

Lettuce 

Light,  effects  of 

Light,  influence  on 

plants 
Lighting  a  fire 
Lignin 
Lime 

Lime,  action  on  soil 
Lime  and  salt 
Lime,   biphosphate 
Lime,  burning      [of 
Lime,  carbonate 
Lime,  caustic 
Lime,  ciirate 
Lime,  hydrate  of 
Lime  in  plants 
Lime,  muriate  of 
Lime,  nitrate  of 
Lime,  oxalate  of 
Lime,  phosphate  of 
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Lime,  sulphate  of 
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phate of 
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Linseed 
Liqueurs 
Liquid  manure 
Liquid    manure 
Litharge         [tanks 
Liver 
Loss  of  manure 


Grain  of  Wheat 

Grains,  spent 

Grape  sugar 

Grapes 

Grass 

Gravity 

Gravity,  specific 

Greaves 

Green  manures 

Green  vitriol 

Growth  of  plants 

Guano 

Gum 

Gnm  arable 

Gum,  British 

Gum,  cherry-tree 

Gum,  formation  of 

Gum,  resin 

Gun  cotton 

Gunpowder 

Guttft  percha 

Gyletun 

Gypsum. 

Haib 
Hard  water 

Hartshorn 

Hay 

Heat 

Hedges,  foul 

Hemp. seed 

Hollands 

Honey 

Hoofs 

Hops 

Hordein 

Horn 

Humates 

Uumic  acid 

Humus 

Hydrogen 

Hydrogen,    carbu- 
retted [of 

Hjdrogen,  lightness 

Hydrogen,  sulphu- 

IcE  [retted 

Iceland  moss 

Indian  corn 

Indian  rubber 

Indigo 

Inflammable  air 

Inorganic  matter  in 
plants 

Inorganic  manures 

Inulin 

Iodides 

Iodine 

Iodine  in  sea  water 

Iron 

Irrigation 

Isinglass 

Ivory 

JCNIPES 

EIelp 
Kidneys 
Kilc-drying 
Klrscbwaseer 
Lactic  acid 


Lungs  of  animals 

Macarojh 

Magnesia 

Magnesia,  carbon- 
ate of 

Magnesia  in  plants 

Magnesia,   muriate 
of 

Magnesia,    phos- 
phate of 

Magnesia, silicate  of 

Magnesia,  sulphate 
of 

Magnesian  lime- 
stone 

Magnesium 

Magnesium,   chlo- 
ride of 

Magnesium,oxide  of 

Maize 

Malt 

Malting 

Malic  acid 

Manganese 

Manganese   in 
plants 

Manganese  in  soils 

Manganese,oxide  of 

Mangold  Wurzel 

Manures 

Maple  Bugar 

Maraschiao 

Marble 

Mark  of  Grapes 

Margarine 

Marl 

Mashing 

!Mead 

Meat  boiling 

Meat  roasting 

Medicines,  action  of 

Mercury 

Mercury,  chlorides 

Mercury,  oxides  of 

Mercury,  sulphuret 

Metallic  alloys     [of 

Metallic  oxides 

Metallic  salts 

Metals 

AUlk 

Millet 

Minium 

Mixture 

Mixture  of  soils 

MolasiiCs 

MordaUQts 

Mortar 

Mosaic  gold 

Mould 

Mouldering 

Mouldiuess 

Mucilage 

M  oriaie  of  ammonia 

Muriate  of  lime 

Vluriate   of  magne- 

Muriate  of  soda  [^ia 

Muriates 


VOLUME. 

Muriatic  acid 
Muscle 

Muscovado  sugar 
Musk 
Must 
Mustard 
Naphtha 
Nascent  state 
Natural  vegetation 
Nightsoil       [fected 
NightsoU,     disin- 
Nitrate  of  lime 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Nitrate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  silver 
Nitrates 

Nitrates,  in  plants 
Nitre 

Nitre  beds 
Nitre,  cubic 
Nitric  acid 
Nitric  acid  in  ma- 
Nitrogen  [nure 
Noyeau 

Nutrition  of  plants 
Nutritiiin  of  ani- 
Oak  ashes  [mals 
Oats 

Odours  of  plants 
Oil 

Oilcake 
Oil,  castor 
Oil  of  cloves 
Oil,  cocoa-nut 
Oil,  dregs 
Oil,  drying 
Oil,  fat 
Oil,  fixed 
Oil,  linseed 
Oil,  mustard 
Oil  of  lavender 
Oil  of  lemons 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Oil  of  vitriol 
Oil,  olive 
Oil,  poppy 
Oil,  rape 
Oil,  rock 
Oil  seeds 
Oil.  volatile 
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Ores,  roasting  of 
Organic  acids 
Organic  manures 
Organic  matter 
Organic  substances 

in  soils 
Organic  transform- 
ations 
Organised  matter 
Oxalate  in  lime  in 
Oxalic  acid   [plants 
Osalis 

Oxide,  carbonic 
Oxide  of  copper 
Oxide  of  iron 
Oxide  of  lead 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Oxide  of  mercury 
Oxide  of  silver 
Oxide  of  tin 
Oxides,  metallic 
Oxygen 
Paint,  white 
Palm  juice 
Paper  bleached  by 
Paring       [chlorine 
Parmesan  cheese 
Parsnip 
Paste 
Pearlash 
Peas 

Peac  ashes 
Pectine 
Per-oxides 
Perry 
Persalt^ 
Petre 
Petre,  salt 
Pewter 
Phosphates 
Phosphoric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid  in 

plants 
Phosphoric  acid  in 
bone  [water 

Phosphoric  acid  in 
Phosphorus 
Pickling  cabbage 
Pine-apples 
Pipes,  bursting  of 
Pitch 

Plants,  composition 
Plants,  death  of  [of 
Plants,  decay  of 
Plants  decompose 

carbonic  acid  [air 
Plants,  eftectof,  on 

the 
Plants,  elements  of 
Plants,  food  of 
Plants,  growth  of 
Plaster  of  Paris 
Plaster  stone 
Plough,  subsoil 
Plums 
Polenta 


Pond  mud 

Poppy  seed 

Porter 

Potash  [of 

Potash,    binoxalate 

Potash, bitartrate  or 

Potash, carbonate  of 

Potash,  caustic 

Potash  in  plants 

Potash  in  the  soil 

Potash,  muriate  of 

Potash,  nitrate  of 

Potash,  salts  of 

Potash,  silicate  of 

Potash,  sulphate  of 

Potashes 

Potassium 

Potassitmn,  chloride 

Potato  [of 

Potato  haulm 

Potato  spirit 

Potato  starch 

Potato,  sweet 

Pottery 

Principles,  active 

Proportions 

Protein 

ProEo-saits 

Protoxides 

Ptoximate  animal 

Pruning  [principles 

Putrefaction 

Putrefaction,  influ- 
ence of  Ume  in 

Putrefying  animal 
macter 

Putrid  fermentation 

Putrid  urine 

Putty  powder 

Pyrites 

Pyrites,  copper 

Pyroligneous  acid 

Pyrolignites 

Pyroxylic  spiriS 

QCAETZ 

Quaternary  com- 
Quicklime    [pounds 
Quicksilver 
Rain  water 
Raisins 

It  ape  acetL 

Rape  vine 

Red  cabbage 

Red  lead 

Refuse  of  gas  works 

Rennet 

Resins 

Respiration       (tion 

Results  of  combus. 

Results  of  putrefac 

Rhubarb  [tion 

Rice 

Ripening  of  fruit 

River  mud 

River  water 

Road  drift 

Rock  salt 

Rocket  [tion  of 

Rocks,     disintegra- 

Roman  vitriol 

Roots 

Rotation  of  crops 

Ruby 

Rutn 

Rushes,  Dutch 

Rust  of  iron 

Rye 

Rje  straw 

Sacchabine  matter 

Safety-lamp 

Sago 

Sainfoin 

Sal-am  in  oniac 

Saline  compounds 

Saline  draughts 

Saline  manures 

Sale 

Salt  and  lime 

Salt  bay 

Salt,  common 

Salt  in  sea  water 

Salt,  rock 

Salt,  spirit  of 

Salt,  sea 

Salt,  sulutioD  of,  in 

Saltpetre        [water 

Salts 

Sand 

Sapphire 

Sawdust 

Scbiedum 

Sea  fowl,    exore- 

Sea-water  [ments  of 

Sea- weed 

Seeds 

Seed,  formation  of 

Seed^,   ^'ermination 

Seeds,  steeping    [of 

Seidhtz  powders 

Selection    by    roots 

Semolina  [of  plants 

Shell  sand 

Shells 

SUex 

Silica 

Silica  in  plants 

Silica  iu  soil,  use  of 

SiUcate  of  alumina  [ 


Silicate  of  lime 

Silicate  of  magnesia 

Silicate  of  potash 

Silicate  of  soda 

Silicates 

Silicic  acid 

Silicon 

Silk  dyeing 

Silver 

Silver,  chloride  of 

Silver,  nitrate  of 

Silver,  oxide  of 

Silver,  salts  of 

Silver,  sulphuret  of 

Size 

Size,  resin 

Skimmed  milk 

Skin 

Slaking  of  lime 

Slag 

Smells,  foul 

Smoke 

Straw  ashes 

Straw  of  barley 

Straw  of  buckwheat 

Straw  of  lentils 

Straw  of  maize 

Straw  of  oats 

Straw  of  rye 

■Straw  of  vetch 

Straw  of  wheat 

Strong  manures 

Sub-salts 

Subsoil 

Subsoil  ploughing 

Substratum 

Suffocation  from 

Sugar        [charcoal 

Sugar,  barley 

Sugar,  candy 

Sugar,  formation  of 

Sugar  of  lead 

Sugar  of  milk 

Sugar,  refining 

Sugar    refiners' 

waste 
Sulphates 
Sulphur 

Sulphur  in  plants 
Suphuret  of  iron 

oi(ipiiui-cb  vC  icaU 

Sulphuret  of  silver 

Sulpburets 

Smelting 

Soap 

Soap-boiling 

Soap,  decomposi- 

Soap,  sofc     [tion  of 

Soap,  transparent 

Soap,  yellow 

Soapmaker's  ash 

Soda 

Soda,  carbonate  of 

Soda  in  rocks 

Soda  in  plants 

Soda  in  soils 

Soda,  muriate  of 

Soda,  nitrate  of 

Soda,  silicate  of 

Soda,  sulphate  of 

Sodium 

Sodium,  chloride  of 

Soft  water 

Soil 

Soils,  analysis  of 

Soil,  colour  of 

Soils.compositionof 

Soils,  exhaustion  of 

Soils,  formation  of 

Soils,  mixture  of 

Soils,  nature  of 

Solder 

Soot 

Sorrel 

Soup 

Specific  gravity 

Spices 

Spirit  proof 

Spirit,  pyroxylic 

Spirit  of  salt 

Spirit  of  wine. 

Sponge 

Spring  water 

Springs 

Stall  feeding 

Starch 

Steam 

Stearic  acid 

Stearine 

Still 

Scilion  cheese 

Sulphuret  of  tin 

Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen 

Sulphuric  acid 

Sulphurous  acid 

Sulphurous        acid 
chectvs  fermenta- 

Suudower         [«ion 

Suoliowei'  seed 

Super-salta       [linfle 

Super-phosphate  ot 

Super-tartrate   of 

Swedes         [potash 

Tabasheee 

Tunuin 

Tanning 

Tapioca 


Tar 

Tarnish  on  silver 

Tartar 

Tartaric  ^id 

Tartrates 

Teeth 

Ternary  compounds 

Tests,  vegetable 

Thermometer 

Thunderbolt 

Tiles 

Tin 

Tin,  oxide  of 

Tin  plate 

Tin,  sulphuret  of 

Toast 

Toasted  cheese 

Tobacco 

Toddy 

Treacle 

Tropical  coimtries 

Tubers 

Turf-ashes 

Turmeric 

Turnips 

Turpentine 

Turpentine,  oil  of 

Ubate  of  ammonia 

Urea 

Uric  acid 

Urine 

Use  of  leaves 

Use  of  plants 

Usquebaugh 

Yapodb  conden^ad 

by  cold 
Vapour  in  the  air 
Vegetable  alkalies 
Vegetable  manure 
Vegetables,  boiling 
Veins  [of 

Vermilion 
Vetch 
Vinegar 

Vinegar  distilled 
Vinous      fermenta- 
Vitriol,  blue      [tion 
Vitriol,  green 
Vitriol,  oil  of 
Vitriol,  white 
Volatile  alkali 
Volatile  oil 

Walndts 
Wash,  distillers* 
Water 

Water,  action  on 
Water,  air  in  [lead 
Water,  composition 

of 
Water,  freezing  of 
Water,  hard 
Water.impurities  in 
Water,  mineral 
Water  necessary  to 

plants 
Water,  New  Biver 
Water,    phosphoric 

acid  in 
Water,  pure 
Water,  rain 
Water,  sea 
Water,  soft 
Water,  spring 
Water,  Thanjes 
Water,  well 
Wax 

Weed-ash 
Weeds, 

Weeds,  burning  of 
Weeds,  putrefaction 
Weeds,spreadof  [of 
Wheat  grain 
Wheat  straw 
Vt'heat  starch 
Whey 
Whiskey 
White  lead 
White  of  egg 
Wine 

Wine,  brandy 
Wine,  domestic 
^Vine,  fermentation 
Wiue,  fining  of    [of 
Wme,  pricked 
Wine,  ripening  of 
Wine,  vinegar 
Wood  ashes 
Wood  spirit 
Woody  fibre 
Wool 

Wool  dyeing 
Wool,  mill  refuse 
Wool  rage 
Wool  soap 
Wort 
Wort,  foiineas  of 

XrLOlDINE 

Yeast 

Yeaat  as  manure 
Yeast,  artificial 
Vea&t,  bad 
Yeast,  dry 

Zinc 

ZiQc,  chloride  of 
Zinc,  oxide  of 
Zmo,  sulphate  of 
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MAGNUS'S  ENAMKLLED  SLATE  is  handsomer 
and  more  durable  than  the  choicest  MarbleR,  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  commonest,  and  is  Patbonised  by  her 
IUajesty  and  Pkince  Albeut,  the  Nobility,  Clerj^y,  Arcbitec's 
of  Eminence,  Engineers,  Builders,  Railway  Contractor;,  and 
the  Public  generally.  It  is  suitable  for  Chimney-piecea,  Pier- 
table  tops.  Vases,  lok-trays,  and  ornaments  of  variuus  de- 
scriptions, Billiard-tables,  Baths,  Wash-stand,  and  Dressing- 
table  Trays,  Door  Furniture,  Candelabra,  Columns,  Monu- 
ments, Head  Stones.  Mural  Tablets,  Pilasters,  Plinths,  Fonts, 
Grand  Staircases,  Balusters.  &c.,  and  is  made  to  represent 
not  only  the  marbles  in  ordinary  use  but  all  the  njore  costly 
descriptions,  as  Porphyry,  Roee  Granite,  Broccatella,  Brescia, 
lapis  Lazuli,  Malachite,  and  Florentine  Mosaics,  and  has 
obtained  the  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.     Bored  Chimney- 

Sieces,  from  25s.  upwards.     Price  lists  sent  on  application  to 
[r.  Magnus,  Pimlico  Slate  Woee:8,  39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave- 
place,  London. 

%*  Roofing  and  Plain  Slate  work,  of  all  description?,  at  low 
prices. 


DIXON'S  NEW  (REGISTERED)  VENTILATOR. 
— This  Ventilator  is  much  neater  and  more  simple  than 
any  hitherto  invented,  can  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size,  and 
can  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  any  other  part  of  a  window.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  the  blinds,  or  opening  of  the  windows, 
and  if  accidentally  broken  can  be  repaired  by  any  glazier  at  the 
cost  of  a  single  pane  of  glass.  Models  can  be  seen,  and  every 
information  obtained,  by  appUiug  to  the  London  agents, 
James  Phillips  and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

Dixon  y.  Bessell. — Alderman  Wilson  said,  ^^  It  was 
a  verp  clever  inventioii,  and  he  thought  Mr,  Dixon 
ought  at  least  to  have  seven  years^  'protection  instead  of 
ihree,^'  and  fined  the  defendant  60/.,  and  10/.  costs,  for 
an  infringement  of  the  Registered  design. —  Oct.  1, 1850. 


GLASS  WATER  PIPES. 

MESSRS.  COATHUPES  and  Co.,  Glass  Manufac- 
T0HEKS.  Bristol  and  Nailsea,  Somerset,  continue  to 
supply  GLASS  PIPES  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  &c.,  in 
lengths  of  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  from  A  an  inch  to  4-inch  bores  ; 
they  provide  also  the  necessary  joints,  which  enable  them  to 
stand  very  considerable  pressure. 


GLASS  FOR  COXSERVATORIES,  &c. 
TTETLEY  and  Co.  supply  le.oz.  Sheet  Glass  of 
-L-^  British  Manufacture,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  ?d. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  iiijmediate  delivery. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  application,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  Jaues  Hetlet  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  Loudon. 

See  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 
'yHE  GARDENS  of  the  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

-L  in  the  Regent's  Park,  will  be  open  to  VISITORS,  on  pay- 
ment of  SIXPENCE  each,  EVERY  DAY  except  Sunday,  from 
Christmas  Eve  to  January  6th  inclusive. 

The  HIPPOPOTAMUS  is  exhibited  from  11  to  4  o'clock. 


IRISH  PEAT  CHARCOAL  MANURE. 

GH.  FOLEY,  Essex  Coal  Wharf,  Lea  Bridge, 
•  Agent  by  appointment  to  the  Irish  Amelioration  Society 
for  the  sale  of  the  above.  All  Orders  punctually  attended  to,  a 
constant  supply  being  kept  on  the  premises.  Further  informa- 
tion given  upon  applicatii^^ti  a±  *ii«  ^to.-^  ^a^.-^^^. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1850. 


ME'ETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TOKBDAV, 

Satcbdat, 


l:4-Zoolop:ical  9  F.». 

28— Medical    S  p.M. 


A  lEGAL  friend  of  ours  inquires  whether  gardening 
implements  and  contrivances  are  as  good  as  they 
might  be.  And  if  not,  why  not  1  These  questions 
are  of  some  moment ;  they  interest  the  public  at  large, 
and  to  that  part  of  the  community  which  is  specially 
occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  the  answers 
which  must  be  given  to  them  are  of  considerable 
importance.  That  the  first  question  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt. 
The  scythe  is  much  what  it  was  centuries  ago,  and 
no  really  good  means  have  been  yet  discovered  by 
which  Grass  can  be  kept  in  order,  without  breaking 
the  backs  of  those  employed  for  that  purpose.  A 
good  label,  which  shall  be  cheap,  durable,  and  al- 
ways legible,  is  continually  asked  for,  but  does  not 
appear.  Something  has  long  been  wanted  to  replace 
the  old  and  shabby  Thrift  and  Box-edgings ;  and  yet, 
in  these  days  of  taste  and  invention,  nothing  has 
been  found  which  is  at  once  elegant,  inexpensive, 
easy  of  application,  and  lasting  in  quality.  Why  is 
this  ?  Is  it  that  those  who  are  most  interested  in 
these  matters,  have  less  ingenuity  and  brain  than 
men  of  the  same  station  in  life,  but  of  different  occu- 
pation ?  We  think  not ;  we  don't  for  a  moment 
believe  that  gardeners  are  so  much  inferior  in  these 
respects  to  other  people ;  nor  do  we  believe  that 
they  are  so  well  satisfied  with  what  they  have  got, 
that  they  wish  for  nothing  better.  The  causes  of 
this  apparent  listlessness  are  to  be  found  elsewhere ; 
and  from  what  quarter  they  proceed,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  show. 

Let  us  ask  what  inducement  there  is  for  any 
man,  with  limited  means,  to  expend  his  time  in 
endeavouring  to  supply  such  wants  as  these  ?  Sup- 
pose some  ingenious  gardener  were  to  invent  an  instru- 
ment to  replace  the  scythe,  a  good  label,  or  a  durable 
and  cheap  edging,  what  would  he  get  by  it  ?  We 
shall  be  answered,  he  can  take  out  a  Patent  for  it, 
and  so  be  remunerated.  That  is  no  doubt  exactly 
what  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do,  but  he  cannot.  A 
patent  for  the  most  simple  thing  cannot  be  obtained 


in  this  country  under  99^.  Is.  2d. !  and  if  the  in- 
ventor wishes  to  have  his  right  secured  to  him 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  he  must 
pay  no  less  a  sum  than  300^. .'  If  any  of  our  readers 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  we  refer 
them  to  the  inimitable  "Poor  Man's  Tale  of  a 
Patent,"  given  in  a  late  number  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
"  Household  Words,"  and  to  the  "  First  Report  from 
the  Committee  on  Legislative  Recognition  of  the 
Rights  of  Inventors."  Here  is  the  true  secret  of  the 
want  of  improvement ;  it  is  because  a  poor  man 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  tax  on  his  invention  that 
he  does  not  endeavour  to  invent.  "  No  man  in  this 
country,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Report,  ■'  is  in  any  position  to  claim  any  right 
whatever  for  his  invention  until  he  has  passed 
through  35  official  stages  of  cost  and  delay.  By 
passing  through  a  series  of  formulas,  so  anti- 
quated that  the  origin  of  them  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  past  centuries — so  empty  and  frivo- 
lous that  common  sense  revolts  at  them  —  so 
numerous  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
accuratel)'  —  so  intricate,  that  every  one  seems 
a  pitfall  to  discourage  scientific  invention  to  the 
utmost  —  so  inexplicable,  that  the  greatest  diver- 
sity of  opinion  obtains  in  interpreting  them — so 
costly,  as  to  place  scientific  intelligence  wholly 
within  the  powers  of  capital  ;  an  inventor  may  at 
last  obtain  a  mere  recognition  of  his  right,  which  he 
is  then  at  libertT/  to  protect  as  he  may  be  best  able." 
Let  our  readers  mark  these  last  words.  After  all  the 
expense,  useless  forms,  endless  trouble,  vexatious 
delay,  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties  have  been 
borne  and  overcome  by  an  inventor,  he  is  rewarded 
with — what  ?  A  Parliamentary  title  to  his  inven- 
tion which  is  declared  good  against  all  the  world  ? 
A  right  to  his  invention  similar  to  that  which  a  lucky 
finder  has  in  any  valuable  article  he  may  have  found? 
Not  at  all ;  he  is  rewarded  with  a  license  to  enforce, 
if  he  can,  a  right  not  before  recognised  by  the  laws 
of  his  country,  but  which  is  nevertheless  founded 
upon  every  principle  of  natural  and  moral  justice. 
That  is  all  he  gets,  and  for  this  precious  license  he 
has  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  300/. 

The  iniquities  of  the  Palace  Court  brought  upon  it 
a  righteous  judgment  not  long  since,  and  it  has  disap- 
peared from  the  tribunals  of  this  country.  The  iniqui- 
ties of  the  system  of  English  patents  have  been  exposed 
in  all  their  deformity  by  the  author  of  the  article  in 
the  "  Household  Words,"  and  we  sincerely  hope, 
and  most  assuredly  expect,  soon  to  see  the  doom  of 
tu.  p,.„~„(.  i-„t„„t  !.Viaiirrl,Lties.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  no  inventor  can  obtain  even  the  license  before 
referred  to  without  the  permission  of  the  Attorney 
or  Solicitor- General,  who  can  grant  or  withhold 
such  permission  at  their  pleasure,  and  from  whose 
whim  there  is  no  appeal  1  These  high  legal  func- 
tionaries have  far  too  much  to  do  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  any  invention  submitted  to  them  for 
approval  ;  and  even  if  they  had  the  time,  their 
previous  studies  are  not  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. As  it  is,the  whole  proceedings  are  a  farce,  which 
amuse  those  who  take  the  fees,  at  the  expense, 
and  often  ruin,  of  the  inventor.  Is  this  right  '^ 
In  the  firm  conviction  that  the  evil  has  only  to 
be  more  extensively  known  to  cease  altogether,  and 
that  its  abolition  would  materially  benefit  the  con- 
dition of  those  whose  interests  this  Journal  is  ever 
ready  to  protect,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  present  state  of  patent  law. 

The  reform  of  these  abuses  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  Society  of  Arts.  A  report,  already  referred  to, 
has  been  published  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
them,  embodying  the  principles  upon  which  the 
reform  is  to  be  conducted,  and  the  alterations  pro- 
posed to  be  made.  These  principles  are  :  "  1.  That 
inventors,  &c.,  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  any 
other  expenses  than  such  as  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  to  them  the  protection  of  their 
invention.  2.  That  the  difficulties  and  anomalies 
experienced  in  connection  with  patents  should  be 
removed.  3.  That  there  should  be  penalties  for 
using  the  title  of  'patent,'  or 'registration,' where 
none  has  ever  existed." 

So  far  so  good.     No  doubt  the  true  principle  is, 
that  no  inventor  should  be  compelled  to  pay  any- 
thing more  than  is  absolutely  essential  to  secure  his 
right.     No  doubt  the  difficulties  and  anomalies  of 
the   present   system  should   be   swept  away.     No 
doubt  there  should  be  a  penalty  for  using  the  title 
of  "  patent  "  or  the  catch  word  "  registered."     This 
we   look   upon   as  a  most  important  point.     How 
many  people  not  alive  to  the  tricks  and  audacity  of 
less  honest  persons  than  themselves  are  taken  in  by 
the  high  sounding  words  "  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal 
;  Letters  Patent ;  "   "  registered    according  to  Act  of 
:  Parliament,"  &c.,  &c.,  which  are  as  often  assumed 
by  those  who  are  not,  as  by  those  who  are  entitled 
1  to  use  them. 
!      The  4th  and  5th  principles  laid  down  by  the 


committee  are  as  follows.  "  4.  That  registration  of 
inventions  shall  be  obtainable  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  on  payment  of  51.,  and  shall  be  renewable  for 
four  periods  of  five  years  each,  on  payment  of  10/.  at 
first  renewal,  of  20/.  at  second  renewal,  of  50/.  at 
third  renewal,  and  of  100/.  at  fourth  renewal.  5. 
That  the  surplus  profits,  after  paying  office  expenses 
and  compensation,  shall  be  directly  applied  to  some 
public  purpose  connected  with  iuvention,  but  not 
carried  to  the  Consolidated  Fund."  With  the  first 
three  principles  we  have,  as  we  have  said,  no  fault 
to  find  ;  but  we  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
on  what  principle  of  justice  the  fourth  is  founded. 
On  what  ground  is  a  person  whose  invention  turns 
out  to  be  really  worth  renewal  to  be  fined  10,  20,  50, 
100  pounds  for  the  benefit  which,  thanks  to  his 
labours,  the  public  enjoy?  According  to  this  plan, 
the  better  the  invention,  the  more  beneficial  it  is  to 
the  public,  the  more  heavily  is  its  author  fined. 
Why  is  a  man  to  be  taxed  185/.  for  the  enjoyment, 
for  21  years,  of  a  right  called  into  existence  by  his 
own  labour  and  ingenuity  ?  Were  it  not  for  the 
high  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  this 
report,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  fee 
payable  to  the  "deputy  chafl  wax."  It  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  185/.  is  necessary  to  secure  to  a  man 
the  protection  of  his  invention.  It  is  rather  too 
bad  to  recommend  such  a  confiscation  of  property. 
A  person  who  writes  a  book  has  not  to  pay  185/.  for 
a  copyright,  and  on  what  ground  is  an  inventor  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  this  enormous  sum  for  a  patent? 
The  committee  does  not  propose  to  give  the  patentee 
any  gi-eater  right  than  he  has  at  present;  for  his 
185/.,  he  is  to  have  the  very  same  license  of  which 
we  have  already  said  sufficient.  He  is  to  enjoy 
his  right,  if  he  can  maintain  it  against  all  the 
chicaner?/  of  adverse  claimants.  A  man  who 
takes  out  a  patent  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
nothing  whatever,  or  at  all  events  no  more  than 
some  small  fee,  which  should  be  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  an  annual 
authentic  list  of  patents  and  the  salaries  of  the  clerks 
who  arrange  and  take  care  of  the  specifications.  An 
inventor  should  be  able  to  take  his  invention  to  a 
patent  office,  deposit  an  accurate  description  of  what 
he  wishes  to  have  patented,  be  compelled  to  swear 
that  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  true  inventor,  pay 
some  small  fee,  say  a  guinea,  on  the  deposit  of  his 
specification,  and  depart  with  as  much  as  he  gets 
now  for  300/.,  or  as  he  would  get  under  the  proposed 
alteration  for  185/.,  namely,  a  right  to  make  the 
i^oDt  vioo  Ko  lysLW  «f  txrlTat  lift  has  invontcd. 

What  need  is  there  of  more  ?  Sucli  a  fee,  added 
to  some  small  payment  to  be  made  by  every  one  who 
wishes  to  examine  any  document,  &c.,  in  the  Patent 
Office,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment ;  and  nothing  more  should 
he  aimed  at.  An  inventor  would  then  in  reality  pay 
for  no  more  than  is  absolutely  essential  to  his  own 
protection.  And  until  some  such  plan  be  adopted, 
until  a  stimulus  be  really  given  to  invention,  until 
an  inventor  can  by  the  very  act  of  invention  acquire 
a  right  to  what  he  has  invented,  the  patent  laws  of 
this  country,  however  they  may  be  patched  up, 
will  always  be  so  great  a  clog  on  ingenuity  and 
such  a  bar  to  improvement  that,  for  ourselves,  we 
would  as  lief  see  them  continue  to  remain  what  they 
now  are. 

Circumstances  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
modify  the  intentions  expressed  at  p.  676  respecting 
the  Stanwick  Nectarine.  Upon  examining  the 
young  plants  in  Mr.  Rivers's  hands,  it  turns  out 
that  the  number  fit  for  sale  is  much  smaller  than 
was  anticipated,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  their  quality.  Applicants  are  more-" 
over  anxious  to  obtain  their  plants  without  loss  of 
time,  and  vidthout  waiting  for  the  chance  of  an 
auction  which  cannot  take  place,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  charity,  sooner  than  next  spring.  It  has 
therefore  been  resolved  to  set  aside  the  finest  plants 
for  sale  at  from  4  to  5  guineas  each,  and  to  dispose 
of  others  at  3  guineas  each.  Such  as  are  unsold  in 
the  spring,  if  there  should  be  any  left,  will  be  brought 
to  the  hammer  as  at  first  proposed. 

Of  the  selected  specimens,  some  are  beautiful 
plants  in  pots,  budded  on  the  Peach  stock,  and 
covered  with  blossom-buds,  so  that  they  will  fruit 
next  year  if  repotted ;  for  these  5  guineas  will  be 
charged.  The  remainder  are  very  fine  maiden 
plants  in  the  open  quarter,  budded  on  Plum  stocks, 
and  without  blossom-buds ;  for  these  4  guineas  are 
required.  Gentlemen  desirous  of  aiding  the  excel- 
lent charity  to  whose  funds  the  produce  of  the  sale 
of  these  plants  will  be  applied,  by  order  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  are  requested  to 
apply  to  Mr.  William  Brailsford,  21,  Regent- 
street,  London,  giving  their  exact  addresses,  and 
stating  by  what  conveyance  the  plants  are  to  be 
transmitted  from  the  station  at  Harlow,  on  the 
Cambridge  line  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
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^herethey  will  be" delivered  without  further  charge. 
It  is  requested  that  Post-office  orders  may  be  made 
payable  to  Mr.  William  Brailsfop.d,  who,  upon  their 
receipt,  wiU  return  an  order  upon  Jlr.  Rivers  tor 
the  transmission  of  the  plants. 

Applications  will  be  complied  with  in  the  exact 
order  in  which  they  are  received,  and  due  notice 
■cvill  be  given  when  the  five  guinea  and  four  guinea 
plants  are  exhausted.  =,      ■  ir       j        u 

May  we  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that  leaves  ;  all  the  plants  however  were  not  affected  to  the 
although  no  pecuniaiy  profit  can  be  derived  by  -■"'>  ■!»""•<■'"  th»  cr»»tPst  nhanpe  beins  observed  in  the 
nurserymen  from  a  sale  whose  proceeds  go  to  a 
charitable  use  ;  yet  that  they  will,  nevertheless, 
endeavour  to  make  known,  within  the  circle  of 
their  customers,  the  terms  on  which  the  Stanwick 
Nectarine  may  now  be  procured. 


N  THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  NITROGEN  FROM 
THE  AIR  BY  PLANTS,  AND  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  AMMONIA  IN  VEGETATION. 

Bt  M.  Villi;. 
Many  years  ago,  M.  Th.  de  Saussure  remarked  that 
a  solutioa  of  sulphate  of  alumina  became,  if  exposed  to 
the  air  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  converted  into 
ammoniaeal  alum.  This  observation,  made  in  the  year 
1804,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  ammonia  in  the 
atmosphere.  Since  the  time  of  M.  Th.  de  Saussure 
many  chemists  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  that  exists  in  the  air  by  more  expe- 
ditious and  more  exact  methods.  The  importauce 
attributed  by  physiologists  to  ammoniaeal  compounds 
in  the  development  of  plants  was  the  cause  of  these 
endeavours  made  by  the  chemists.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  source  from  which  plants  derive  their 
nitrogen  is  ammonia  existing  either  in  the  soil  itself,  or 
in  the  manure  laid  upon  it,  or  in  the  atmosphere. 

After  having  satisfied  myself,  by  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periments made  on  much  larger  quantities  of  air  than 
have  been  analysed  by  my  predecessors,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  is  scarcely  appreci- 
able, if  pains  be  taken  to  avoid  sources  of  error  which 
may  be  caused  by  accidental  emanations  of  the  gas,  I 
was  led  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  influence  attributed 
to  ammonia  in  vegetation. 

To  clear  up  these  doubts  I  sowed  a  certain  number 
of  seeds  in  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  white  sand 
and  brick-dust,  which  had  been  previously  calcined,  for 
many  days,  in  a  porcelain  furnace,  in  order  that  all 
organic  matter  in  them  might  be  utterly  destroyed. 
This  mixture  was  placed  in  a  certain  number  of  pots, 
and  to  it  was  added  5  per  cent,  of  ashes  obtained  by  the 
combustion  of  the  plants  with  the  seeds  of  which  I  was 
experimenting.  The  pots  were  placed  under  a  bell- 
glass,  hermetically  sealed.  The  air  inside  the  glass 
was  renewed  every  day  by  means  of  a  very  large  aspi- 
rator (containing  fiSl  Ut.;oa  <vi.  ^ciu,  uuJci  ^  i^icuouic  oi 
760).  But  as  tills  quantity  of  air,  though  large,  did  not 
contain  sufficient  carbonic  acid  for  the  purposes  of 
vegetation,  5  and  afterwards  7  per  cent,  of  this  gas  was 
added  by  means  of  an  apparatus  from  which  the  gas 
escaped  bubble  by  bubble,  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
occupied  by  the  renewing  of  the  air.  The  air  which 
came  out  from  the  bell-glass  was  conducted  into  an 
apparatus  in  which  all  the  ammonia  present  in  the  air 
was  separated  from  it. 

Thus  two  experiments  went  on  at  the  same  time  ;  in 
the  first  I  dosed  the  ammonia  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
pure  air  ;  and  in  the  second  the  ammonia  with  a  nearly 
equal  quantity  of  air,  which  had  nourished  the  plants 
under  the  bell-glass.  By  comparing  the  results  of 
these  two  analyses,  I  was  enabled  to  see  whether  the 
ammonia  of  the  air  had  taken  any  part  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  by  pre- 
viously analysing  a  certain  number  of  seeds  similar 
to  those  with  which  I  was  experimenting,  I  ascer- 
tained how  much  nitrogen  was  introduced  under 
the  bell-glass  in  the  seeds.  When  the  experiment  is 
finished,  I  shall  be  able  to  ascertain,  by  similar  analyses, 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  full-grown 
plants,  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  assi- 
milated during  the  experiment ;  and  from  that  again, 
whether  this  nitrogen  was  derived  from  the  ammoaiaor 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  [This  is  an  exact  translation 
cf  the  original ;  but  its  meaning  is  very  obscure.] 

Although  the  plants  have  not  yet  been  taken  out  of 
the  apparatus,  the  question  may  be  considered  as  deter- 
mined. It  is  quite  clear  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
nitrogen  has  been  assimilated  by  the  plants,  and  this 
nitrogen  was  derived  from  that  of  the  air  ;  for  the 
plants,  under  the  glass,  have  become  developed  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  the  air  on  coming  out  of  the 
bell-glass  contains  just  as  much  ammonia  as  it  did  on 
its  entry.  Jloreover,  had  the  ammonia  of  the  air  been 
wholly  assimilated  by  the  plants,  this  conclusion  would 
not  be  invalidated,  since  the  quantity  of  ammonia  intro- 
duced by  the  air,  during  the  four  months  the  experi- 
ment has  been  going  on,  does  not  exceed  '75  or  1-15 
grains,  a  quantity  too  small  to  have  had  any  consider- 
able influence. 

So  that  the  consequence  to  be  deduced  from  the  mere 
inspection  of  the  bell-glass  is  that  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  has  been  directly  assimilated  by  the  plants,  and  that 
the  ammonia  in  the  air  has  had  no  sensible  influence. 
This  being  ascertained,  I  next  proceeded  to  determine 
the  influence  that  a  given  quantity  of  ammonia,  added 
to  the  air,  would  in  its  turn  have  on  vegetation. 

For  this  purpose  I  got  more  of  the  seeds  on  which 
the  first  experiment  was  made,  and  put  them  in  pots 


under  a  bell-glass  as  before.  The  air  inside  the  glass 
was  renewed,  and  5  and  afterward3_7  per  cent  of  car- 
bonic acid  was  added  as  before.  In  short,  the  only 
difference  was  that  in  this  new  experiment  a  certain 
quantity  of  ammonia  was  daily  introduced  under  the 
bell-glass. 

From  the  very  first  day,  the  influence  of  the  addition 
was  manifested.  The  leaves  of  the  plants  became 
tinged  with  a  fresher  and  brighter  green ;  the  stems 
rose  higher,  the  branches  more  numerous,  had  more 
leaves  ;  all  t 

same  degree,  the  greatest  change  being  observed  in  the 
cereals. 

In  pure  air  the  cereals  were  sickly,  blanched,  their 
stems  laid  down  instead  of  growing  upright ;  in  air 
containing  ammonia,  they  were  strong,  straight,  and 
from  their  upright  stems  sprung  numerous  ^leaves. 
So  that  a  second  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the 
mere  inspection  of  the  apparatus,  viz.,  that  ammonia 
is  favourable  to  the  development  of  plants,  and  more 
especially  to  that  of  cereals.  Comptes  Rendus, 


not  remain,  to  complete  their  growth,  beds  of  peat  need 
not  be  provided  for  them.  In  the  parterre  they  would 
only  develop,  in  the  form  of  flowers,  matters  stored  up- 
during  the  previous  season's  growth.  In  the  reserve 
garden,  of  course  every  facility  would  be  afforded  them 
for  growth,  and  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  ensuin» 
flowering  season. 

Subjoined  is  the  list  previously  alluded  to  r 


Yariegateii  Iries 


Polygala  Chamasbuxus 
Erica  carnea 
Peraetcya  mucronata 
Daphne  hjbrida 
,,        japonica 


DwAEP   EvEEGEEENS. 

I  Gaultheria  Shallon 


Epigxa  repens 
Juniperus  tamariscifolia 

,,  sqaamata 

Arbutus  pilusa 

„       sibirica. 


Talleb  PLANxg,  which  maybs  grown  to  suit  various  heights- 


AN  IDEA  FOR  A  WINTER  GARDEN. 
EvEBTBonT  complains  of  the  barren  and  uninteresting 
appearance  of  the  flower  garden  in  winter  and  early 
spring.  The  gay  parterre,  which  in  summer  boasts  of 
every  hue,  is  tended  with  the  greatest  care,  the  "  ob- 
served of  all  observers,"  becomes,  after  a  few  short 
weeks,  a  barren  waste  ;  and,  as  far  as  its  real  object  is 
concerned,  a  sinecure.  Its  epitaph  might  with  pro- 
priety be  written,  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable." 

At  various  times,  and  in  various  periodicals  treating 
on  gardening  matters,  suggestions  for  obviating  this 
have  been  thrown  out  ;  but  the  thing  never  appears  to 
have  been  taken  up  with  spirit.  Surely  it  off'ers  a  wide 
field  for  inquiry,  and  one  on  which  the  results  cannot 
but  he  profitable  to  all  concerned.  A  winter  garden  is 
a  desideratum.     We  cannot  hope  to  make 

"  Winter  wear  a  wreath  of  sumtoer  flowers," 
but  we  have  at  least  the  means  of  binding  about  his 
barren  temples  a  garland  of  evergreens,  gemmed  with 
a  few  stray  florets,  pale  though  they  may  be.  Appro- 
priateness in  garden  scenery  is  one  of  the  first  matters 
claiming  attention.  Gay  flowers  and  dripping  foun- 
tains would  be  out  of  place  in  winter,  even  if  we  could 
command  them  in  the  open  air ;  but  a  collection  of 
such  attractive  plants  as  put  on  their  gayest  dresses  at 
that  season,  must  be  to  all  lovers  of  gardens  a  thing  to 
hope  for,  and  to  admire  when  obtained. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  a  garden  establishment 
should  not  have  its  reserve  garden  for  such  plants, 
equally  complete  and  equally  cared  for  with  the  frames 
and  pits  of  Verbenas,  Pelargoniums,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  kinds  of  tender  exotics  destined  to  exhibit  their 
beauties  beneath  a  July  sun.  And  why  should  we  not 
prepare  for  beddina  out  in  November  with  equal  alacrity 

as  in  June  2     In  a  list  wbi^i-  t  „i..,u  -rr--- '  ■ -"'-J 

of  names,  the  representatives  of  such  plants  as  appear 
to  me  suitable  for  a  winter  garden.  Others  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  more  aufait 
in  such  matters  than  myself,  and  it  the  thing  was  once 
warmly  taken  up  by  some  of  our  best  flower-gardeners, 
we  should  not  long  have  to  complain  of  barren  flower 
gardens  in  winter.  In  removing  the  plant  from 
the  reserve  garden  to  the  flower  garden,  and  vice 
versa)  season  need  not  be  considered  as  offering  an 
objection.  Plants  constantly  being  removed  never, 
under  the  most  ordinary  circumstances,  suffer  from  the 
treatment.  And  a  bed  vacated  to-night  by  frost-bitten 
Heliotropes  may,  ere  the  inmates  of  the  mansion  look 
upon  the  spot  to-morrow,  be  occupied  with  Gaultheria 
procnmbens,  or  some  other  evergreen  appropriate  to  the 
situation.  It  would  be  impossible  to  offer  any  practical 
hints  as  to  the  proper  situation  for  any  given  evergreen 
in  arranging  a  winter  garden.-  Situation,  circumstance, 
and  individual  taste,  will  determine  that.  My  princi- 
pal object  on  this  occasion  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subject.  That  once  obtained  the  thing  is  done.  One 
or  two  general  observations  may,  however,  be  given  in 
introducing  such  flowering  herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs 
as  may  he  considered  necessary,  or  taste  suggest.  I 
imagine  that  by  interspersing  them  amongst  the  dwarf 
young  evergreens,  or  on  the  margin  of  the  beds  of  the 
tall  ones,  a  more  pleasing  effect  will  be  produced  than 
by  massing  them,  unless  perhaps  exception  be  allowed 
in  Anemones,  Hellebore,  and  a  few  other  such  plants. 
Gayness,  however,  should  not  be  the  object  aimed  at. 
An  interesting  assemblage  of  plants  is  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for  :  to  attempt  beyond  this  would  probably  lead 
to  effects  which  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
prove  abortive.  Under  any  circumstance  a  change 
in  the  winter  aspect  of  our  flower-gardens,  as  they  are 
usually  found,  must  be  for  the  better,  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  that  of  sticking  the  beds  full  of  branches 
of  shrubs,  in  lieu  of  the  living  plant.  In  the  sub- 
joined list  some  slight  arrangement  is  preserved. 
But  any  of  the  taller  growing  plants  could  easily 
be  kept  dwarf,  without  formality,  by  a  judicious 
appUcation  of  the  pruning-knife.  In  an  article, 
by  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  Part  of  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,"  allusion  is  made  to  a  remark- 
ably dwarf  section  of  Rhododendrons,  some  of  which 
have  variegated  foliage,  and  all  a  very  compact  habit. 
I  have  seen  some  of  them  in  the  nurseries  alluded  to, 
and  think  they  would  form  excellent  auxiliaries  in 
forming  a  winter  garden.  They  are  of  various  colours, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  bloom  in  April. 
They  can  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  faded, 
or  where  circumstances  may  require.     As  they  would 


Andromeda  tloribanda 
Berberis  fasciculata 
,,        AqaifoUuni 
Aucuba  japonica 
Lauras  nobilis 
Jauiperus  virginiana 
Thuja  Warreana 

,,    aurea 
Vaccinium  ovatum 
Tasus  baccata  variegata 
Buxus  vulgaris 
Gaultheria  Shallon 
Cotoneaster  microphylla 
Jasminum  nudifiorum,  for  its 
early  flowers 


-\rbatus  unedo 
Ilex  (variegated) 

,,  iatifolla,  &c. 
Quercus  lies 
Kuscus  aculeatue 

,,       ramosLssimus 
Rosmarinus     officinalis     foL 

argenteis 
Bo.  do.       aureus 

Rhododendron  dauricum  atro« 

virens 
Eaonymus  japonica 

,.  I,         variegati. 

Dapbne  coUina 
Cydonia  japonica. 


Alyssum  saxatile  variegatum 
Helleborus  viridus 

,,  nigricans 

Galanthus  ulvaUs 
Scllla  verna 
Saxifraga  oppositifoUa 
Gentiana  acaalis 
,,        verna 
Hepaticas 
Polyanthus 
Primulas 
Auriculas 
Tussilago  Farfara 


Heebaceoos  Plants,  &c. 


Aconitum  hyemale 

Anemone  hortensis 
,,  nemorosa 
,y        in  varieties. 

Crocus  sativus 

Hyacinttis 

Narcissi 

Jonqoiia 

Daisies 

Cardamine      pratensis 
pleno 

Cyclamea  europEeum. 
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BRITISH  SONGBIRDS. 

No.  X. — The  "flight"  bu:ds,  when  first  purchased, 
should  be  classified — linnets  together,  in  one  very  large 
cage  ;  goldfinches,  in  another  of  ths  same  size  ;  and  so- 
on with  any  others.  The  reason  for  placing  them  in 
large  cages  is — to  prevent  their  soiling  each  others^ 
plumage,  while  dashing  about  in  their  new  prison. 
Every  prisoner  when  first  confined  is  so  truly  "  un- 
happy in  his  mind,"  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  ta 
soothe  him.  Grief,  however,  having  exhausted  itselfj 
and  Nature  having  at  length  induced  an  appetite  for 
food,  he  becomes  by  degrees  more  reasonable,  and  finds 
discretion  to  be  by  far  "  the  better  part  of  valour." 

The  "  flight  "  birds,  when  fresh  caught,  must  have  a 
mixture  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  their  cages  of  Canary, 
Flax,  Rape,  and  bruised  Hemp-seed,  the  floor  being 
—  .-„A  „;j.  J.J,  5„,.iiy  Mi^a.  Their  cages,  for  a 
few  days,  should  be  kept  partially  darkened  ;  and 
during  this  time  the  birds  should  be  as  Uttle  disturbed' 
as  possible. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  keep  newly-caught  birds 
very  scantily  supplied  with  food,  giving  it  them  only  at 
stated  intervals.  They  then  get  accustomed  to  look  for 
it.  They  must  however  have  plenty  of  clean  water  at 
all  times.  By  this  mode  of  treatment  they  will  become 
reconciled  to  their  fate.  They  should  then  be  intro- 
duced into  the  commonwealth,  one  or  two  at  a  time^ 
early  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  others  are  feeding. 
In  Number  VII  I.  of  thepresent  series  of  Papers,  I  recom- 
mended the  introduction  of  only  one  pair  of  birds — 
wagtails.  I  now  bethink  me  of  an  almost  unpardonable 
oversight  in  this  matter — I  mean,  with  respect  to  not 
having  recommendedj  the  addition  of  a  pair  |of  Java 
sparrows.  They  are  so  quiet,  so  innocent  in  their 
nature,  so  totally  different  and  retired  in  their  habits 
from  all  other  birds,  and  so  hardy  withal,  that  I  again 
repeat,— by  all  means  try  a  pair  of  them.  They  are 
granivorous,  but  will  eat  freely  of  the  universal  mixture. 
I  had  a  pair  of  Java  sparrows  in  my  aviary  four  years. 
Their  symmetrical  proportions  were  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  hen  died  ;  the 
widower  from  that  moment  became  inconsolable.  His 
grief  was  lasting,  and  excessive.  Such  constancy  won 
my  best  sympathies.  I  procured  another  hen,  equally 
beautiful,  and  gave  her  the  entree.  Singular  to  relate, 
her  ladyship  intuitively  seconded  my  views.  My  lord 
"  proposed,"  at  an  early  day,  and  was  "  accepted  ;"  and 
the  twain  lived  with  me,  in  tminterrnpted  fehcity, 
until  they  were  devoured  by  the  rats.  The  "  habits  " 
of  this  bird  will  receive  ample  notice. 

As  the  larger  proportion  of  number  will  always  be  in 
favour  of  linnets  and  goldfinches,  I  need  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  introduction  of  other  kinds  of  birds. 
In  this  matter,  everybody  will  of  course  consult  their  own 
particular  fancy.  It  will  be  desirable,  however,  to 
confine  new  comers  of  every  sort,  for  a  day  or  two,  in  a 
separate  cage  ;  they  may  then  be  turned  in  with  the 
rest.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  bird  gets  one  of  his 
legs  injured,  and  he  is  thereby  prevented  rising  on  the 
wing,  and  seating  himself  on  a  perch.  To  accommodate 
him  in  his  sickness,  let  a  perch  be  fixed  across  the 
skirting  board  at  every  corner  of  the  aviary.  On  these 
he  can  hop,  .and  on  one  of  them  he  will  roost  at  night. 
It  is  highly  desu-able  for  every  bird  to  perch  when  at 
roost.  They  do  so  when  in  a  state  of  Nature.  It 
prevents  their  little  feet  becoming  clogged  with  any  foul 
matter,  and  they  awaken  refreshed  by  their  nighf  s  rest. 

Sometimes,  in  the  moulting  season,  when  a  bird  does 
not  moult  "  kindly,"  there  will  be  several  "  cripples  " 
trotting  about  the  floor,  quite  unable  to  soar  aloft. 
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Under  such  circumstances  you  must  place  clean  water 
within  their  reach,  and  plenty  of  food — the  latter  in  as 
great  a  yariety  as  possible.  What  this  variety  consists 
of,  we  will  discuss  anon.  I  must  here  caution  my 
readers  against  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  lighted 
candle,  into  or  near  an  aviary,  at  night.  It  has  so 
alarming  an  effect  upon  the  inmates,  that  they  will  pre- 
cipitate themselves  headlong  from  their  perches,  and 
fall  about  the  room  in  an  agony  of  fear.  I  have  known 
many  legs  and  wings  to  be  broken  in  this  manner,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
sufferers  by  putting  them  to  a  premature  death.  The 
birds  usually  roost  up  aloft ;  so  that,  with  only  moderate 
care,  the  evil  complained  of  can  be  remedied. 

Another  terrible  annoyance  and  cause  of  alarm  to 
your  birds,  on  moonlight  nights  particularly,  will  be  the 
CATS,  which  will,  and  do,  always  prowl  about  an  aviary; 
assembling  in  numbers  to  try  and  procure  a  savory 
meal.  Apropos  to  this  subject.  On  one  particular 
occasion,  coming  down  early  in  the  morning,  I  found  a 
pane  of  glass  in  the  aviary,  broken.  There  was  a 
circular  hole  through  it,  made  as  if  it  had  been  "drilled." 
Kound  it  was  a  quantity  of  grey  hair,  not  human  ; 
through  it,  something  alive,  also  not  human,  had  evi. 
dently  passed.  How  many  of  my  feathered  family  had 
escaped  through  this  aperture,  I  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  ;  but  I  heard  many  ill-suppressed  whispers 
of  some  splendid  mules  and  canaries  having  suddenly 
made  their  appearance  in  cages  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  of  the  welkin  ringing  with  their  song.  It  being 
an  invariable  rule  with  me  to  live  "out  of  debt,"  I  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  discharge  this  last  outstanding  obliga- 
tion. I  was  plainly  indebted  to  one  of  the  feline  tribe 
for  the  unsolicited  honour  of  a  visit.  Too  well  bred 
not  to  acknowledge  the  civility  at  an  early  moment,  I 
that  same  night  prepared  a  petit  souper  for  the  visitor, 
dressed  a  la  Soyer,  the  paragon  of  all  human  excellence.* 
The  cloth  was  laid  for  a  dozen  at  least ;  for  I  thought 
it  probable  that  a  friend  or  two  might  drop  in.  I  was 
not  "out"  in  this  my  calculation.  My  polite  neighbours, 
the  cats,  did  arrive,  and  with  good  appetites  ;  nor  were 
they  dainty.  Partaking  avec  gout  of  all  that  I  had 
provided  for  them,  they  cleared  the  course.  No 
"  remove"  was  needed  !  Contrary  to  all  good  manners, 
I  must  remark,  the  party,  before  breaking  up,  had 
actually  licked  their  plates. 

Next  morning,  there  was  a  rumour  that  "14  cats 
had  been  mysteriously  seized  with  sudden  and  alarming 
illness."—."  Is  it  possible  ?"  replied  I  to  my  informant, 
with  the  interestiog  gravity  of  a  Janus. 

Two  days  subsequently— a  most  "remarkable" 
circumstance — I  was  apprised  of  the  very  same  number 
of  equally  mysterious  "  ie&iiis."— William  Kidd,  New 
Road,  Hammersmith. 


VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
Winter  Rhubarb,  when  produced  in  perfection,  is  a 
delicacy  which  most  people  enjoy  ;  much,  however,  of 
that  which  is  forced  for  Covent-garden  Market,  under 
tJie  influence  of  strong  fermenting  beds  of  stable  litter, 
is  anything  but  iinely  flavoured.  A  strong  taste  of  the 
fermenting  material  is  obviously  perceptible  to  the 
palate.  The  obtaining  the  fine  taste  which  distinguishes 
clean  forced  Rhubarb  from  that  just  alluded  to,  is  a  thing 
that  eminently  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  culti- 
vate what  is  required  for  their  own  private  use. 

To  produce  Rhubarb  in  perfection  a  deep  rich  loamy 
soil  is  to  be  preferred.  The  ground  should  be  well 
and  deeply  trenched,  and  the  plants  put  out  in  March. 
The  system  of  planting  should  be  in  rows,  at  least 
4  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  should  be  placed  3  feet  from 
each  other  in  the  rows.  An  early  variety  Jshould  be 
preferred  for  forcing.  I  have  proved  Wilmot's  Early  or 
Mitchell's  Royal  Albert  to  be  excellent  kinds  for  winter 
use,  and,  if  the  soil  is  in  high  tilth,  one  season  will  pro- 
duce them  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose.  The 
roots  should  be  carefully  taken  up  ;  the  less  injury  in- 
flicted upon  them  in  this  operation  the  better  ;  therefore 
a  deep  trench  should  be  first  taken  out  all  round  each 
crown,  and  the  root  carefully  undermined.  I  have  for 
some  years  had  an  ample  and  regular  supply,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  few  roots  placed  under  the  front  stage  of  an 
intermediate  house.  They  are  placed  close  to  each 
other,  and  are  merely  covered  with  a  little  light  dry 
soil,  no  other  care  being  requisite.  The  first  planting 
takes  place  in  November,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a 
second  in  February,  These  two  plantings  usually  afford 
sufBcient  for  a  small  family,  and  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, with  the  least  possible  trouble, 

Seakale  is  also  grown  in  a  similar  manner  ;  but  this 
requires  a  deeper  covering,  in  order  that  the  stalks 
may  be  blanched.  The  importance  of  such  places  is 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  ;  if  fully  taken  advantage 
of,  a  regular  supply  of  Salads,  Mushrooms,  &c.,  might  be 
kept  np  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months  at 
little  trouble  or  expense.  The  space  under  a  plant  stage 
can  be  of  Utile  other  use,  and  if  thus  taken  advantage 
of,  it  is  quite  astonishing  what  positive  luxuries  may  be 
raised  there,  I  always  look  upon  the  under  part  of  my 
stages  as  being,  during  winter,  quite  as  important  as  the 
top.  Now,  such  places  are  usually  either  left  unoccupied 
or  kept  as  a  kind  of  rubbish  hole,  whereas  at  the  present 
time  all  behind  my  hot-water  pipes  are  rising  quantities 
of  Seakale  and  Rhubarb,  which  generally  maintain  a 


supply  until  it  comes  in  naturally.  I  never  force  either 
of  the  above  in  the  open  air  under  dung  coverings, 
hiving  an  impression  that  the  flavour  is  thereby  very 
much  deteriorated.  Seakale,  if  covered  with  dry  sand 
about  a  foot,  and  allowed  to  grow  with  the  natural 
season,  will  always  be  infinitely  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced under  the  steaming  influence  of  stable  dung. 
Pharo. 


is  not  too  rusty, 
but  that  it  will 
still  cut. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  A  HELPMATE 

TO  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MIND  ; 

OE,  TWO  BIRDS  KILLED   WITH  ONE  STONE. 

[FOR  COTTAGERS.] 

No.  VIII. — Conclusion. — Some  one,  CoiTtmE  or  the 
perhaps,  will  say, "  This  is  all  very  well,  Mind. 

but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than  The    lazy    man 

it  is  worth ;  besides,  I   have  not  time,  cxerteth  himself 

A  very  pretty  amusement  for  those  who  '"  ^'^^  excuses, 

have  nothing  better  to  do  ;  so  there.'s  S^e^compil'/  ' 

an  end  to  the  matter."    Not  so  fast,  my  answerelh  in 

friend  ;    first  be   pleased    to   recollect  eight      proposi- 

that  what  is  here  put  down,  though  it  m™''         .... 

_  J  J     1  •         1  P    .  1  o      everything 

may  seem  a  good  deal  in  a  lump,  is  to  there  is  a  season 

be  spread  over  a  good  many  years  of  and   a   time   to 

365  days  each  ;  a  good  deal  of  time  to  '^'^''y     ptirpose 

j„  „    ^'l-j  A 1  :„  underthe  sun. 

o.,^     tn         ?•    .  „      •,  ,  Well  begun,  half 

2dly.     When    it   is  well     done,     the  done. 

greater  part  is  done  for  life  ;  more,  it    A  type  of  a  well. 

will  be  a  living  memorial  of  industry    °P?°'    '''^'^>   '^^ 
,  ,,  ^         r,  .        ,,,.,,■'     older,  the  more 

ana  worth,  more  useful  and  lasting  than    and  better  fruit 
a  tombstone.  does  it  bear. 

idly.  Nothing  good  is  given  to  man    An  old  saw  that 
without  labour. 

ithly.  Labour  makes  a  man ;  idle- 
ness fattens  a  pig. 

"  O  Lord  my  God,  how  many  and  how  rare 
Are  Thy  great  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
Them  all ;  and  this  the  earth  and  every  blade 
Of  Grass  we  tread  declares." — E.  V. 
5thly.  It  will  give  a  higher  standard    Idleness  is  hard 

of  general  cultivation,  a  greater  interest    ''?'"'^  *'°''  ."""^^ 
.     °  ,,     ,  ,         n    XT  •  who  are  not  used 

in  all  the  works  ot   JNature;  increase    to  it-  dull  work 
observation  ;  teach  the  wonderful  laws    for    those    that 
by  which  God  is  working  at  all  times,    ^^^• 
and  in  all  things,  and  in  all  places ;  and 
induce  a  habit  of  thankfulness  for  His 
Gifts. 

"  But  let  us  ever  praise  Him,  and  extol 
His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 
To  prune  these  growing  plants  and  tend  these  flowers, 
Which,  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet." 

Paradise  Lost. 

6thly.  The  labour  is  at  home,  it  may 
be,   with   the  assistance    of   wife  and 

7thly.  It  makes  home  look  cheerful 
and  comfortable.  The     argument 

Lastly.    Grapes    are    very   pleasant    Uzy ''man 'more 
things    to   eat  ;   are    very  wholesome  ;    nearly  ;  he 
can  be  made  into  wine,  or  turned  into 
money ;    all    or  either   of   which    are 
worth  some  labour. 

If  you  now  think  it  too  much  labour, 
then  go  and  eat  (but  not  Grapes),  drink 
(but  not  wine),  sleep  (if  you  can,  with- 
out labour),  and  be  miserable. 

"  Let  us  then  be  up,  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labour,  and  to  wait." — Longfellow. 

A  few  parting  words.  The  com-  The  compiler 
piler  (for  he  does  not  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  authorship,  seeing  that  the 
main  treatise  is  taken  mostly  from  one, 
the  marginal  remarks  from  any  man) 
is  desirous  of  showing  his  honesty, 
both  for  the  pleasure  such  an  honour- 
able  feeling    naturally   produces,    and    

also  by  following  an  old  proverb,  to  be  moreover' acteth 
beforehand  with  any  would-be  sharp-  accordingly, 
sighted  and  benevolent  person  ;  and 
therefore  readily  confesses  that  the  in- 
structions herein  contained  are  not  the 
offspring  of,  though  proved  by  his  own 
experience ;  but  that  they  are  the 
gleanings  of  two  excellent  books  on  the 
Grape  Vine. 

The      compiler's     work      is      now 
finished,    and    he    will    feel    perfectly    io  his   honesty 
satisfied  with   the  result,  should  it  be    is   added   gene- 
found   generally   useful.      His  readers    '"^i'?- 
have  his  good  wishes,  that  they  also  may 
receive  the  fruit  of  their  labours  in  the 
long  enjoyment  of  more  plentiful,  finer, 
and  sweeter  Grapes. 

"  To  meales  when  thou  dost  come,  give  Him  the  praise 
Whose  arm  supplv'd  thee  ;  take  what  may  suffice, 
And  then  he  thankful ;  0,  admire  his  ways 
"Who  fills  the  world's  unempty'd  granaries  ! 
A  thankless  feeder  is  a  thief— his  feast 
A  very  robbery,  and  himself  no  guest." — H.  V. 

Thus  in  mutual  satisfaction  he  wishes    He  thinketh  that 
to  part  good  friends,  with  a  hope  that,    |°°*„"g%^„\ry' 
should    occasion  arise,  their  chat  may    gain  him  friends, 
some  day  be  renewed  ;  in  the  mean- 
time he  bids  them  all  God  speed.  C.  A, 


*  The  carte,  or  bill  of  fare,  was  too  choice  not  to  he  preserved, 
I  have  a  **  copy"  of  it,  and  it  will  appear  in  a  future  chapter, 
under  the  head  "Vermin."  It  should  be,  and  no  doubt  will 
i>e,  highly  prized  ;  for  many  a  receipt,  of  not  one-quarter  its 
salue,  is  usually  charged  a  guinea. 


yieldeth ;  he 
taketh  a  spade ; 
he     planteth    a 
Tine, 

Bat  every  man 
to  his  own  taste  : 
the  BOW  to  the 
mire,  the  dog  to 
his  vomit. 


maketh  a  clean 
breast. 


He  recogniseth 
the  proverb  that, 
Honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  And 


He  believeth 
that  though 
stolen  fruit  be 
sweet,  yet  that 
it  doth  oftener 
engender  an  in- 
digestion in  the 
stomach  and  a 
vomit. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Dendrolium  nobile. — A   handsome    plant  in   bloom 
of  this  fine  Orchid  is  at  all  times  a  desirable  object  to 


those  who  are  fond  of  flowers,  but  much  more  so  when 
it  is  made  to  produce  its  hundreds  of  blossoms  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  it  has  but  few  rivals.  Many 
imagine  that  this  Dendrobe  will  soon  become  very 
common  ;  but  when  they  are  told  that  it  requires  three 
years  to  bring  a  small  plant  into  anything  like  a  flower- 
ing  state,  perhaps  they  may  be  induced  to  alter  their 

opinion.     JNIy  method  of  cultivating  it  is  as  follows  : 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  begin  with  a  plant  obtained  from 
a  nursery  or  elsewhere  in  January.  I  plice  it  at  once 
in  the  warmest  eud  of  the  Orchid-house  or  stove,  and 
give  it  every  encouragement  by  means  of  Uberal  water- 
ings and  shifiings.  When  the  young  roots  grow  over 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  I  crock  another  pot  well,  and  use 
nothing  but  peat  for  the  roots  to  grow  in,  beating  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  earthy  matter  before  using  it,  I 
keep  the  plant  growing  in  this  way  for  about  20  months, 
when  it  ought  to  have  from  12  to  20  shoots  or  pseudo 
bulbs,  about  2  feet  long.  When  it  has  attained  this 
size,  my  practice  is  to  remove  it  in  September  from  the 
Orchid-house  to  a  cool  dry  Vinery.  If  wanted  in  bloom 
at  Christmas,  it  is  kept  there  for  two  months  quite  dry, 
by  which  time  flower  buds  make  their  appearance.  It 
is^then  (November)  taken  back  to  the  house  from  which 
it  was  brought,  care  being  taken  not  to  give  water  until 
the  flower-buds  are  distinctly  apparent.  Afterwards  it 
receives  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  and  in  about  a 
month  from  this  time,  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
on  it  are  rewarded  by  the  expanding  of  nearly  200  beau- 
tiful blossoms,  after  which  the  same  treatment  is  again . 
pursued.  The  temperature  I  grow  it  in  is  from  bb''  to 
70°  in  winter,  and  70°  to  90"  in  summer.  Rusticus. 

Victoria  Park. — Allow  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  system  which  appears  to  have  been  carried 
out  in  producing  the  meanly  planted  ground  called 
Victoria  Park,  which  from  the  name  it  bears  should 
have  equalled,  if  not  excelled  all  other  parks  ;  but  in- 
stead of  this  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  miserable 
ground  which  approaches  and  surrounds  it.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  large  sum  expended  in  forming  this 
so-called  park  reminds  me  of  what  I  saw  when  visiting 
a  nursery  near  London,"about  the  latter  end  of  October, 
or  the  beginning  of  November  last ;  this  was,  four 
men  carrying  one  ordinary  sized  evergreen,  slung  to 
two  poles,  the  ends  being  placed  upon  each  of  their 
shoulders.  I  considered  this  an  expensive  mode  of 
removing  a  number  of  evergreens,  and  it  naturally  ex- 
cited my  curiosity  to  know  where  the  said  tree  was 
intended  to  be  planted.  I  was  informed  in  the  Victoria 
Park.  Upon  my  next  visit  to  the  same  ground,  the 
same  process  of  removing  evergreens  was  being  carried 
out,  and  I  found  it  had  been  continued  nearly  a  fort- 
night. The  cost  for  removal  must  have  doubled  the 
purchase. money.  At  that  time  I  bought  12  trees  of 
tUo  aoa«„:pt:/^..  <,f  tu,xt  In  .^uoation;  I  had  them  removed 
by  a  cirt,  a  distance  rather  more  than  that  to  the  park, 
and  the  cost  was  only  2s.  Gd.,  including  toll ;  the  time 
therefore  occupied  by  four  men  in  conveying  one  tree 
must  have  caused  it  to  cost  quite  as  much  as  my 
twelve.  Such  is  the  system  in  which  public  affairs 
are  generally  managed,  and  what  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  no  one's  business ;  if  it  were  otherwise  things 
would  be  better  done,  and  at  less  expense.  I  should 
not  have  troubled  you  with  the  above  had  I  not  consi- 
dered your  complaint  made  against  the  appearance  of 
the  park  quite  justifiable.  Wm.  Statham,  De  Beau- 
voir  Town,  Dec.  18. 

Garden  Gossip. — Does  any  correspondent,  or  reader 
of  the  Chronicle,  bloom  Bignonia  Tweediana  freely?  If 
so,  will  the  successful  cultivator  give  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment 2  For  several  years,  a  plant  has  been  rambling 
over  the  arches  of  my  conservatory,  and  among  the 
branches  of  its  neighbours,  without  producing  more 
than  one  solitary  flower,  when,  last  spring,  eaily  in  the 
season,  my  gardener  vigorously  root  pruned  it,  which, 
during  the  past  summer,  caused  it  to  bloom  a  little 
more  freely,  but  not  so  as  to  render  it  a  desirable  con- 
servatory climber.  Did  it  flower  abundantly,  it  would 
be  a  truly  valuable  plant,  as  its  blossoms  are  of  the 
richest  golden  yellow,  a  hue  uncommon  in  creepers  of  its 
class.  Two  of  my  flowers  have  produced  seed-pods,  in 
shape  like  a  slender  French  Bean,  one  of  them  about 
15  inches  long,  which  is  not  yet  ripe.  Among  con- 
servatory climbers,  I  should  think  Tacsonia  manicata, 
which  is  so  well  figured  in  *'  Paxton's  Flower  Garden," 
will  take  a  prominent  position,  if  it  does  not  prove  too 
tender  for  the  majority  of  such  structures.  I  am  led 
to  make  this  remark,  from  the  plant  I  received  from 
the  Horticultural  Society,  exhibiting  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory appearance,  in  the  same  house,  and  against  the 
same  pillars,  where  Tacsonia  moUissima  and  pinnatis- 
tipula  grew  in  wild  luxuriance,  both  of  which  I  dis- 
carded, from  the  determination  of  one  species  not  to 
bloom  at  all,  and  the  other  to  produce  flowers  too 
sparingly  for  my  satisfaction.  In  this  conservatory, 
T.  manicata  has  dropped  its  leaves,  and  gives  evident 
tokens  of  not  being  in  a  genial  climate.  Has  this  been 
noticed  elsewhere  ?  In  speaking  of  climate,  1  am  led  to 
make  a  passing  remark  on  that  of  South  Devon  ;  at  the 
present  time  we  are  experiencing  tremendously  stormy 
weather  ;  the  squalls  of  wind,  accompanied  by  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning,  are  carrying  off  slates  and 
thatch,  blowing  down  trees,  living  and  dead,  and  making 
nervous  invalids  tremble  ;  j  et  we  have  scarcely  had  any 
frost,  such  as  to  injure  tender  plants  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions. Against  my  own  house,  Ipomoea  Learii  is  as 
fresh  and  green  as  when  first  planted,  though  it  has  dis- 
appointed my  hopes  in  not  fiowering  ;  and  my  gardener 
brought  me  a  bouquet  a  few  days  since,  to  send  to  a 
relation  at  a  distance,  such  _^as  would  have  been  com- 
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ii^dST.hree  monlta  aiTHTcoWsted  of  CarDauons 
Tea  and  China  Roses,  rose-scented  Geranmm,  scarlet 
GeraBiums,  Heliotropes,  Capheas  Verbensus  and  Cal- 
ceolarias, a  1  from  tbe  open  ground,  while  from  a  wall, 
p«S  by  a  straw  frame,  he  added  huge  hnnches  of 
ttorhamnus  elegans.  To  these  the  gay  Jasmmum 
nndifiorum  was  a  good  addition,  and  the  -ho'e  ™b 
rendered  gorgeous  by  many  flowers  of  Rhododendron 
Nobelianum,  of  which  sereral  plants  are  bloommg 
luxuriantly.  Devonian,  Dec.  16.  ,     ti    ,-     , 

Conijer's.-I  am  v«ry  glad  to  find  that  the  Horticul- 
tnral  Society  has  issued,  in  its  Journal,  a  catalogue  ol 
Coniferous  plants,  with  their  synonymes.  Such  a  cata- 
has  been  sadly  wanted  for  a  long  time  ;  and 
not,   in   the   present   state  of  our 


logue 

although  this   may         ,  . 

ignorance  of  Conifers,  prove  wholly  free  from  error,  it 
does  come  before  us  with  a  satisfactory  degree  ol 
authority,  and  cannot  faQ  of  doing  great  service,  and 
proving  a  generally  safe  standard  of  reference  to  both 
buyers  and  sellers,  and,  in  fact,  useful  to  all  who  take 
delight  in  this  most  interesting  tribe  of  plants.  To 
show  the  want  of  some  such  authoritative  catalogue,  I 
have  now  before  me  a  catalogue  of  Conifers,  sent  out 
by  a  very  respectable  nurseryman  ;  in  that  catalogue  1 
find  Finns  Pallasiana,  grafted,  price  from  15*.  to  21s.  ; 
a  little  lower  down,  Finns  taurica,  3s.  6rf.  Now,  if  the 
Horticultural  Society's  catalogue  be  correct  (as  I  for 
one  believe  it  is),  these  two  are  identical ;  and  surely, 
no  lover  of  Pines  would  care  to  give  from  15s.  to  21s. 
for  a  worthless  grafted  plant  (and  grafted  Pines  are 
always  absolutely  worthless  in  comparison  with  seed- 
lings), when  for  3s.  6d.  he  could  procure  a  healthy 
seedlmg  of  the  very  same  species,  without  any  really 
permanent  difference ;  and  even  if  there  be  any  trifling 
difference,  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no  real  account  or  value, 
for  use  or  ornament.  Loudon  makes  P.  taurica  a  mere 
variety  of  Finns  Laricio,  but  so  he  does  ,P.  pyrenaica  ; 
but  more  is  known  about  species  now  than  when  he  com- 
piled his  very  useful  Arboretum.  I  see  Jlessrs.  Lawson, 
in  their  list  for  1850,  sell  their  P.  Pallasiana  grafted 
at  21s.,  and  taurica  at  2s.  6rf.,  so  that  I  imagine  the 
real  identity  of  the  two  is  not  sufficiently  known  ;  but 
I  trust  the  Society's  catalogue  will  now  set  this  matter 
at  rest.  D. 

Public  Parks.— Evetj  one  having  a  feeling  for  his 
coimtry  must  be  thankful  to  those  "who  will  keep  in 
view  the  abominable  bad  taste  everywhere  bearing 
evidence  of  the  hand  of  our  irresponsible  boards,  but 
most  especially  shown  in  the  works  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  When  at  the  Tuileries  gardens,  every  one 
laughs  at  the  unhappy  swans  in  their  wash-hand  basin 
and  "green"  room  ;  but  few  Englishmen  can  langh  at 
an  Austen  and  Seely  lazza  fountain  in  the  midst  of  a 
pond,  as  at  St.  James's,  or  at  the  curious  collection  of 
things  on  the  Serpentino-  Fi^ot  of  »u  ^  ^^tu;^  fc^Mg^:, 
then  an  Italian,  then  a  Swisso-gothic  boat-house,  a  cold 
brick  Italian  receiving-house,  and  lastly  an  iron  railing 
over  an  Alpine  cascade  !  1  The  lodges  to  Kensington 
Gardens  are  also  exquisite  specimens  of  good  taste — 
rongh-bark  pillars  to  smooth  white  walls,  rough  varie- 
gated tiles  with  lead  hips  ! !  something  very  like  the 
Asbantee's  top-boots  and  cocked  hat  —  et  pralerea 
nihil.  Now  St.  James'  and  Kensington  Gardens  are 
mnch  frequented  by  foreigners,  who  naturally  form 
their  ideas  of  our  taste  by  our  public  walks  and  build- 
ings, nor  can  any  one  persuade  them  that  the  idleness 
of  irresponsible  magnificos  allows  the  toadies  and 
vulgar  people  always  about  such  persons  to  show  their 
bad  taste,  and  expose  us  to  such  unjust  criticism.  Do 
pray  preserve  the  new  park  from  such  desecration. 
You  have  evidently  moved  the  northern  to  shame,  try 
the  same  on  the  south.  A  Disciple  of  Gilpin,  Wins- 
combe,  Dec,  16. 

Bulbs  in  Water. — In  a  leading  article  in  the  autumn 
of  1844,  you  give  instructions  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
above  ;  one  essential  being,  that  the  water  should  not 
be  within  an  inch  of  the  bulbs.  I  tried  three  Hyacinths 
according  to  the  plan  laid  down.  I  looked  at  them  in 
three  weeks'  time  ;  one  had  made  roots  half  an  inch 
long,  one  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  other  had  not 
started  at  all ;  all  were  mouldy.  I  wiped  them  care- 
fully, and  put  them  in  their  cupboard  again  ;  in  three 
weeks  more  I  looked  again.  The  roots  that  had  shown 
themselves  previously  were  rotting  off,  and  the  bulbs 
themselves  were  beginning  to  go  also.  Where  is  the 
mistake  ?  for  I  followed  the  instructions  closely.  Should 
I  not  have  filled  up  water  to  meet  the  descending  roots, 
though  not  so  far  as  to  touch  the  bulb  ?  5.  R.  F. —  [It 
was  not  meant  that  water  should  always  be  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  bulb,  but  that  it  should  not  touch  the 
bulb  until  roots  had  formed.  At  that  time  the  points 
of  the  roots  should  be  allowed  to  dip  into  the  water. 
A  little  warmth  much  facilitates  the  rooting  process. 
Our  correspondent  is  doubtless  aware  that  under  all 
circumstances  some  bulbs  will  become  mouldy,  what- 
ever be  the  treatment  they  receive.  The  best  way  to 
deal  with  them  is  to  put  them  in  damp  charcoal  powder, 
as  soon  as  the  mouldy  tendency  is  ascertained.] 

Hoyal  Botanic  Garden,  Enirtburgh. — Your  Celtic 
correspondent,  Dougall  Mac  Ivor,  appears  to  be  very 
much  ofi'ended  at  "Dudman'a"  remarks  respecting  this 
Botanic  Garden.  Although  a  North  Briton,  and  pro- 
bably having  as  much  national  pride  as  Dougall,  I  feel 
rather  pleased  with  the  notice  in  question,  and  I  hope 
that  it  may  induce  a  more  liberal  spirit  in  those  who 
have  the  management  of  its  affairs.  I  have  called  there 
on  several  occasions  during  the  late  Mr.  MacNab's  time, 
and  I  never  was  refused  admittance  when  I  named  the 
place  in  which  I  was  employed.  Being  in  Edinburgh 
in  September,  1849, 1  called  at  the  Botanic  one  Saturday 


mornin",  between  10  and  11  o'clock.  Not  being  aware 
that  the  public  was  admitted,  I  asked  permission  of  Mr. 
MacNab  to  look  over  the  Garden  ;  he  told  me  he  could 
not  grant  it,  but  that  any  one  would  be  admitted  at 
1  o'clock,  when  I  might  come  in.  He  said  if  he  made 
any  exception  in  my  favour,  the  public  might  expect 
the  same.  I  have  been  informed  that  if  a  gardener 
applies  at  Kew,  under  similar  circumstances,  he  is  not 
refused  admittance  ;  but  not  having  had  occasion  to  try, 
I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
information.  I  would  advise  Dougall,  however,  to  put 
his  house  to  rights,  in  case  "  Dodman"  might  call  again, 
when,  instead  of  getting  holes  made  in  his  skin,  he 
might  tell  the  public  of  some  he  found  in  Dougall's. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers, 
if  the  latter  would  send  you  a  description  of  the  winter 
garden,  of  which  he  thinks  so  much,  and  let  us  knoy? 
what  good  things  he  may  have  in  flower  there  at  this 
season.  As  the  majority  of  people,  however,  do  not 
understand  his  dialect,  he  had  better  use  plain  English, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  as  well  versed  in  the  one  as 
the  other.  G.,  Hammersmith, 

Cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry  in  Lancashire.— 1  am 
told  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  market  gardeners  in 
Lancashire,  to  plant  their  Gooseberry-trees  as  follows  : 
they  tread  the  ground  and  plant  on  the  surface  ;  put 
one  inch  or  two  of  soil  over  the  roots,  stake  the  plants, 
and  give  a  little  more  covering  in  summer.  After  they 
have  taken  root,  in  November  or  so,  they  uncover  the 
roots,  or  nearly  so,  exposing  them  to  the  frost,  and 
covering  them  again  in  spring  ;  by  this  treatment  they 
consider  they  obtain  larger  fruit,  and  less  unnecessary 
wood.  Have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  of  the  philosophy 
of  this  treatment.  A  Reader.  [We  must  refer  this  to 
the  Lancashire  gentlemen  themselves.] 

Comparative  Temperatures  of  Holkham,  Norfolk, 
and  Chiaivick. — The  following  is  a  comparative  table, 
showing  the  minimum  thermometer  readings  at  Chis- 
wick  and  this  place,  taking  the  former  from  the  last 
four  weeks'  register  in  the  Chronicle.  The  discrepancy 
in  the  two  series  of  observations  is  so  considerable,  that 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  by  any  difference 
of  position  or  locality ;  and  my  object  in  laying  the 
statement  before  }ou  is,  to  learn  if  you  can  assist  me  in 
solving  the  difBculty.  Our  instruments  are  first-rate, 
having  passed  tbe  ordeal  of  an  examination  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  and  I  pledge  myself  that  the  obser- 
vations of  them  are  strictly  correct.  The  temperatures 
in  our  return  upon  each  day,  are  those  observed  at 
9  A.M.  on  that  day,  as  the  lowest  in  the  precedmg 
24  hours  (the  lowest  temperature  of  a  day  being  found 
to  occur  just  previous  to  sunrise),  whereas  I  imagine 
that  the  figures  inserted  in  your  return  are  those  ob- 
served on  the  following  morning,  as  the  lowest  in  the 
21  nours  ;  as,  lor  insiaoce,  tne  temperature  msei-ica  ou 
8th  November,  was  not  observed  until  the  morning  of 
the  9th.  This  will  bring  the  two  returns  to  a  near 
approximation,  but  there  will  still  remain  the  remark- 
able differences  of  the  8th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  16th  Nov. 
and  3d  Dec,  while  in  the  other  case  there  would  also 
be  those  of  9th,  18th,  21st,  22d,  25th,  23th,  29th  Nov., 
and  5th  Dec,  to  explain  away.  Subjoined  is  the  table 
alluded  to. 


open  sky,  and  may  be  compared  with  that  exposed  at 
Holkham  on  Grass,  but  of  course  not  with  the  other. 

Difference  betwen  exposed  ttermometers  at  Chiawicfe  and 
Holkham.  The  sign  (+)  prefixed  denotes  a  higher  tempera- 
ture at  Holkham  than  at  Chiswick ;  and  ( — )  a  lower. 


Nov.  8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
li 
15 
IG 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 


+  6.8 

Nov.  22 

—8.0 

23 

-3  2 

21 

— 7.R 

25 

+4.2 

26 

+  3.6 

27 

+  6.5 

28 

-0  8 

29 

+  5.0 

30 

—50 

Dec.  1 

— S.8 

2 

—1.7 

3 

—3.7 

i 

—3.6 

5 

—8.6 
—3.8 
—S.8 
+0.2 
—8.2 
+0.T 
—2.0 
—1.7 
—1.0 
-0.6 
—2,4 
+5  6 
—4.0 
—1.2 


On  balancing  these  +  and  —  differences,  it  appears 
from  them  that  Chiswick  averages  for  the  period  1^° 
warmer  than  Holkham,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  triily 
the  case  ;  and  we  conclude  that  both  thermometers 
are  correct.  The  most  suspicious  registration  in  the 
Chiswick  column  is  that  of  the  9th  Nov.,  where  50  ap- 
pears as  the  lowest  at  night,  whilst  the  highest  during 
the  day  was  only  53  ;  but  the  observation  proves  quite 
correct,  having  been  verified  from  a  register  kept  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  the  entry,  from  the 
indications  of  first-rate  thermometers,  of  the  mini- 
mum temperature  for  that  night,  is  exactly  50°.  We 
have  no  doubt  our  correspondent  will  find  many  such 
discrepancies,  which  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the 
variableness  of  climate.] 

'  Greenwich  Mean  Temperature, — The  different*  of 
temperature  between  different  places  is  a  most  inte- 
resting subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  not  only  I,  but  probably 
most  of  your  readers,  would  feel  pleased  at  seeing,  in 
juxtaposition,  tables  indicating  the  mean  monthly  tem- 
peratures of  Greenwich  and  Chiswick.  The  latter  yon 
have  ready  at  hand  ;  but,  as  you  may  not  have  the 
former,  I  subjoin  them  as  extracted  from  "  Belville  on 
the  Thermometer  : "  G.  S, 

Chiswick:  Meas  Tzmpebahtee  feom  1826  lo  1849  ;    AND 
Gkeekwich  Mean  TE-MPEEAinttE  eeom  1815  to  1349. 

GsEENWicH,  Degrees. 

January 36.4S- 

Tebruary  38.8* 

March    42.04 

April 46.78 

May —  33'7* 

June   59.74 

July    62.47 

August  §1.90 

September    57.oO 

October 50.41 

November 43.63 

December 39.41 


November  Sth 
9th 

10th 
„  11th 

,,  12th 

„  13th 

14th 
»  15th 

,,  16th 

„  17th 

„  ISth 

„  19th 

„  20th 

21st  . 
.,  22d 

„  23d 

„  24th 

„  25th 

26th 
„  27th 
„  28th 

„         30th 
December    1st 

,,        3a 

,,  4th 

Sth 


Chiswick. 

Holkham. 

In  the  Air, 

protected 

On  Grass, 

In  the  Au-. 

from 
Radiation. 

exposed. 

29 

42.7 

37.5 

50 

40.8 

35.8 

46 

44.3 

42.0 

48 

47.8 

42.8 

26 

46.6 

40,4 

24 

37.2 

30.2 

19 

38.0 

29.6 

31 

31.8 

25.5 

29 

35.7 

30.2 

35 

40.2 

34.0 

46 

37.7 

30  0 

42 

39.9 

38.2 

43 

44.8 

40.3 

80 

43.8 

39.3 

44 

32.2 

26.4 

39 

39.2 

35.4 

43 

40.2 

35.2 

31 

440 

39.2 

34 

36.2 

31.2 

26 

32.6 

25.8 

21 

33.2 

26.7 

19 

23.S 

19.0 

31 

23.7 

17.3 

34 

33.0 

30.0 

37 

35  3 

33.4 

26 

37.6 

34.6 

88 

35.6 

31.6 

31 

40.6 

34.0 

32 

89.6 

29.3 

IheYear  . 


.  49.3» 


49.83  degrees 
.  49.39       „ 


Chiswick.  Degrees. 

January 36.00 

February  39.56 

ilarch    42.81 

April  47.53 

May 6422 

June    60.8-3 

July    63.23 

August  62.18 

September 67.23 

October 50.61 

November     43  41 

December 39.85 

The  Tear 49.83 

\^LZ  appears  irom  xnt:  auuvo  tlrat  th© 

Annual  Mean  Temperature  of  Chiswick  is 
Ditto  ditto        of  Greenwich 

Difference 0.44      „ 

or   less  than   half  a   degree,  probably   owing  to  the 
difference  of  elevation.] 

Vtne  Culture.— 1  find  that  Mr.  Kidd  has  misquoted 
what  I  said  about  crimson-coloured  Grapes ;  a  little- 
explanation,  therefore,  may  be  tiseful.  Several  yeaia 
ago,  some  young  Vines  were  procured  from  a  nursery, 
under  the  name  of  Black  Hamburgh  ;  they  wera 
planted,  and  when  they  commenced  bearing,  the  result 
was  fine  bunches  and  berries,  which  were  well  flavoured, 
but  of  a  dull  red  colour.  Black  Hamburgha  being 
what  were  wanted,  on  some  of  the  red  variety  1  grafted 
Hamburghs,  which  did  invariably  get  black,  and  th& 
result  was  that  as  long  as  the  two  sorts  were  allowed  to 
grow  on  the  same  Vine,  each  kept  their  respective 
characteristics.  I  never,  therefore,  entertained  the 
notion  « that  we  may  always  expect  at  tnnes  ill- flavoured 
and  badly-coloured  fruit,  with  the  best  made  border^ 
and  under  the  very  best  management."  Your  corre- 
spondent remarks,  that  if  he  told  his  employer  his 
Vine-house  contained  black  Grap&»,  he  should  not  like 
to  send  crimson  ones  to  his  table  instead.  I  can  be- 
lieve that  statement  to  be  correct ;  it  appears,  however, 
from  what  he  next  unwittingly  advances,  that  he  does 
at  times,  under  his  present  management  or  mismanage- 
ment, produce  ill-flavoured  and  badly  coloured 
fruit;  for  he  says,  "if  any  Grape  will  not  come 
up  to  its  flavour  and  colour  by  one  means  it 
must  by  another."  He  then  informs  yonr  readers, 
"that  of  the  whole  Vines  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  hardly  two  kinds  require  the  same  treatment." 
He  must  therefore  have  a  tolerably  fair  share  of 
methods  of  managing  Vines,  and  perhaps  he  will  favour 
us  with  the  peculiar  treatment  which  each  sort  requires. 
I  may  add,  however,  that  I  find  one  sort  of  manage- 
ment to  suit  all  my  Vines,  the  only  difference  being  that 
some  sorts  ripen  earlier  than  others.  Although  Ham- 
burghs will  do  with  leas  heat  than  Muscats,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Hamburghs  cannot  be  properly  ripened 
temperature  that  suits  Muscats ;  but  thero 
doubt    that    the    early    and    late    sorts     are 

best    separate.     G.    il.,    Wetherby,    Yorkshire. 

The  following  thoughts,  arranged  m  the  shape  of 
questions,  have  for  some  time  baffled  my  mind  and  ex- 
perience  to  answer  satisfactorily.  If  your  numerons 
and  intelligent  correspondents  will  give  their  experience 
in  the  matter,  I  anticipate  that  hints  will  be  furnished 
that  will  prove  interesting  and  useful  to  many.  I._  Do 
Grapes  improve  in  colour  with  the  age  of  the  Vine? 
2.  If  so,  why,  or  to  what  cause  is  this  improvement 
attributable  ?  3.  To  what  extent  do  you  stop  your 
Vines    throughout   the    season  ?      4.    Have    you    eXp 


a 

no 


.S.  s.    [On  examining  the  above  table,  we  find  that 

the  temperature  placed  against  the  respective  days  of 
the  month  cannot  be  directly  compared  ;  for  at  Chis- 
wick, on  the  1st  of  December,  for  example,  the  highest 
temperature  that  occurred  during  that  first  day,  and 
the  lowest  during  the  first  night,  are  placed  in  the  re- 
spective columns  as  the  maximum  and  minimum  tem- 
perature of  December  1st,  and  so  for  all  other  days, 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  Howard,  Daniell, 
and  other  meteorologists.  But  our  correspondent,  pre- 
suming that  the  coldest  time  of  the  natural  night  of 
Dec.  \st  occurs  towards  morning,  registers  the  indica^ 
tion  of  that  cold  against  Dec.  2d  ;  therefore  the  mini- 
mum of  any  particular  day  in  the  Chiswick  tables  must 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  following  day  in  those  of 
Holkham,  as  has  been  done  in  the  annexed  table.     The 

miuimum  thermometer  at  Chiswick  is  placed  about  a     ..„..., „ — -  u    '      i     j 

foot  above  the  surface  of  the  lawn,  and  exposed  to  the    perienced  any  difference  between  stoppmg  them  closeiy 


51—1850.] 

and  allowing  them  to  ramble  ?  5.  Do  you  supply  them 
abundantly  with  liquid  manure  at  this,  the  ripening 
season,  or  keep  them  dry  ?  6.  What  difference  do  you 
make  in  the  temperature  as  they  approach  ripeness  2 
7.  Why  should  a  bunch  on  a  Vine  which  flowered  only 
since  the  crop  was  ripe,  become  perfectly  black  in 
colour,  with  a  good  bloom,  whereas  the  main  crop  was 
not  so  ?  IV.  C.  E. 
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Royal  South  London  Floricultural. — At  the  last 
annual  meeting,  held  (Dec.  11)  at  the  Horns  Tavern, 
Kennington,  the  chairman  (M.  Sangster,  Esq.)  read 
the  following  report  from  the  committee. 

"In  presenting  this  our  15lh  report,  we  congratulate 
the  subscribers  on  the  steady  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  Society.  In  spite  of  a  most  unfavourable  season, 
their  shows,  especially  the  Dahlia  show  in  September, 
at  which  upwards  of  10,000  persons  were  present,  have 
fully  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  those  of  former  years. 
The  number  of  members  who  have  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions during  the  past  year  amount  to  209,  of  whom 
42  have  joined  during  the  year.  The  Society  has  had 
five  shows  during  the  year,  and  the  prizes  given  on 
these  occasions  amount  to  292/.  155.,  in  addition  to 
50^,  lOs.  given  by  members  and  others,  making  the 
total  amount  of  prizes  so  awarded  342/.  The  auditors 
have  made  their  report,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

KoEEET  Seldon,   Esq.,   as  Treasurer,   in  Account  with  the 
Rojal  South  London  Floricuitural  Society 

March  6,  ISoO.                             Da. 
To  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands    ... 
Medals  in  hand         

April. 
Admissions  at  the  Show  held    at  the 

Horns  Tavern       

Sale  of  tickets  at  ditto       

Subscriptions  , 

Cash  ot  the  proprietors  of  the  Royal  Sur- 
rey Zoological  Gardens  for  1849 
Ditto        ditto        ditto       for  1S50 

Entries  and  fines     , 

Prizes  unclaimed  by  exhibitors 

Amount  of  extra  prizes  offered  by  mem- 
bers in  cash  

Silver  cup  by  committee 

Hinemedal 

Mr.  R^  J,  Lawrence,  value  in  Tulips    ... 

Mr.  H.  Chapman,  prizes  returned  as  a 

gift 

Balance  of  subscription  cup        

Balance  due  to  the  treasurer       


Deo.  10,  1S50.  Ce. 

By  amount  of  Prizes  awarded  at  the 

several  exhibitions ... ; 

Subscription  cup      

Hine  Medal 

Outstanding  accounts  of  1S49,  viz. : 

Postages,  &c 

Printing,  &c 

Advertisements        

Mr.  Briant,    for  show  and   committee 

rooms  

Outstanding  prizes 

Disbursements,  viz. : 

Printing  

Advertisements         

Stamp?,  postages,  &c 

Expenses  at  flower  shows 

Music  at  April  show 

Secretary's  salary 

CollecEor's  poundage  

Medals  in  hand       


Dee.  10. 
By  balance-  brought  down,  due  to  the 

treasurer -. 

Prize?  outstanding 

Printing,  ditto  

Mr.  firiant  for  show  and  committee  rooms 


£  6  2  8 
1  10  0 

9  18  0 
3  3  0 

£7  13 

13  1 
309  0 

190  0 
17  4 
1  15 

49  10 

1  10 
1  0 
1  14 

8 

40  0  0 
150  D  0 

0 
0 

3S  15  0 
5  5  0 
0  10  0 
5  0  0 

6 
0 

0 

0 
0 
10 

JS492  8 

0 

B336  8  0 
5  5  0 

J 

5  3  3 
23  IG  0 
13  3  0 

11  15  6 

6  13   4: 

E342  0  0 
60  10  1 

87  7  11 
2  10  0 

5  16  0 
17  8^  0 

19  8  10 
9  15  1 
4  10  0 

20  0  0 
10  10  0 

^492  8 

0 

£1   14  10 

1  15  0 

2i)  16  6 

11  19  0 

Less,  ^iue  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Royal 

Stirrey  Zoological  Gardens    £10    0    0 

Medals  in  hand        ...        .,         2  10    0 


£Sa 


13  10    0 


: £23  15    4 

"We,   the  undersigned,  have  duly  examined  the  accounts, 
books,  vouchers,  tfcc,  of  the  Society,  from  wliich  we  find  that 
the  balance  due  by  the  Society  amounts  to  23i.  Ids,  4d. 
(Signed)  J.  Davidson  "j 

Joseph  Venables      >  Auditors. 
W.  HoDGsotr  ^  _^_  ) 
Horns  Taverll',  Keniiihgton,  Dec.  10,  1850. ,  ; .i_^ ,; »>.,; 

"  We  (the  Committee)  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
come  before  the  subscribers  with  a  clear  balance  sheet. 
In  our  endeavour  to  apply  all  available  resources  to  the 
prizes  of  the  Society  (haviug  in  the  past  year  given 
2il.  OS.  more  than  in  the  preceding),  we  have  relied 
upon  the  subscriptions  of  certain  members  which  have 
not  been  realised  ;  but  whilst  we  have  thus  striven  to 
uphold  the  credit  of  the  Society,  we  feel,  and  we  say  so 
in  a  kindly  spirit,  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  supported 
by  some  of  the  classes,  viz.,  the  nurserymen  and  florists, 
who  derive  from  it  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  while  to  the  private  amateur  the  Society  is  a 
source  of  amusement  aud  pleasure,  to'  the  nursery- 
man  especially  it  is  of  almost  vital  importance ; 
and  yet  we  observe,  with  regret,  that  sums  of 
money,  far  exceeding  their  subscriptions  to  the 
Society,  are  annually  given  by  nurserymen  and  others 
to  support  smaller  societies,  to  be  there  frittered  away 
in  preliminary  and  other  expenses,  when  the  same 
amount  brought  into  this  Society,  and  applied  as  prizes 
would  contribute  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Society 
and  more  effectually  promote  the  object  of  the  sub- 


scribers. We  desire  now  especially  to  impress  this 
upon  the  nurserymen.  The  ensuing  year  will  bring 
thousands  of  foreiguers  to  England,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  among  them  will  be  many  of  the  best 
florists  from  all  parts  of  the  continent.  We  hope,  for 
the  credit,  not  only  of  this  Society,  but  of  our  country 
at  large,  that  the  shows  of  the  year  1851  will  be  such  as 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  our  foreign  rivals  ;  and  to 
this  end  we  iutreat  the  nurserymen  and  others,  instead 
of  inviting  competitors  to  isolated  shows  of  an  inferior 
character,  to  strengthen  our  hands,  not  only  by  the 
increased  excellence  of  their  specimens,  but  by  concen- 
trating their  subscriptions  for  prizes,  to  create  a  degree 
of  emulation  among  their  brethren,  which  must  redound 
to  the  credit  and  profit  of  the  English  nurserymen  and 
gardeners."      J  ^- ■     >  "^ 

The  above  report  having  been  adopted,  the  Society 
then  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
when  R.  Seldon,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Treasurer ;  T.  C. 
Wildman,  Esq.,  J.  Davidson,  Esq.,  and  J.  Venables, 
Esq.,  Auditors  ;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Neville,  Secretary. 


Episodes  of  Itiseot  Life.  By  Acheta  Domestica.  Third 
Series.  8vo.  pp.  434.  London  :  Reeve  and  Benham. 
At  last  this  quaint  and  amusing  piece  of  entomological 
gossip  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  in  a  volume  superior 
to  its  predecessors  in  illustration,  stjle,  and  matter.  As 
a  book  conducive  to  healthy  inquiry,  or  as  an  induce- 
ment to  more  serious  study,  it  deserves  all  that 
a  friendly  critic  could  be  expected  to  say  ;  but  it  will 
hardly  meet  with  the  approval  of  formalists,  or  of  the 
rigid  systematist,  who  value  things  only  as  they  can  be 
made  to  dovetail  into  some  favourite  classification. 
Not  being  written  for  the  learned,  it  is  scarcely  within 
their  province  to  examine  it ;  but  it  must  fall  into  the 
ranks  of  the  best  kind  of  "  popular "  natural  history, 
that  is  to  say,  of  elementary  books,  written  in  the  hope 
ot  making  science  popular.  The  writer  has  no  love  for 
the  incorporation  of  Greek  and  Latin  with  every  day 
matters  ;  but  his  book  is  in  plain  English,  as  it  should 
be,  for  English  folk.  The  fault  of  it  is  the  fantastic  way 
in  which  insects  are  grotesqued,  till  one  can  hardly 
recognise  them  ;  this,  however,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  a 
recommendation  to  many  readers  of  all  ages.  The 
concluding  words  of  the  author  may  be  well  taken  as  a 
fresh  specimen  of  his  peculiar  style  and  manner  of 
thinking. 

"If  none,  like  the  Spital field  weaver,  knows  the 
delight  of  insect-collecting,  none,  like  the  city  clerk,  can 
tell  the  delight  of  insect  observation  caught  by  snatches 
upon  summer  holidays.  Such,  for  many  a  year,  was 
ours  ;  and  now,  that  our  working-day  of  life  is  over, 
right  pleasant  have  we  found  it  to  take  our  evening 
fligiit  away  tor  ever  ri'om  its  weary  scenes,  aua  to  in- 
dulge without  restraint  in  the  manifold  pleasures  of  our 
loved  pursuit.  Joyous  to  the  bee  and  butterfly  the 
exercise  of  their  wings  aud  senses  amidst  the  sweets 
which  fill  the  atmosphere  they  always  live  iu  ;  but  yet 
more  joyous  to  our  prototype,  the  cricket,  must  be  a 
flight  like  his,  when  he  exchanges  for  summer  air  and 
sunshine  the  contracted  pleasures  of  house  and  hearth  ; 
and  of  this  description  is  our  enjoyment  now.  And  then 
— the  correspondent  boon — boon  above  a  cricket's  need 
or  cricket's  ken — our  escape  also  from  a  moral  atmosphere 
(hot,  glaring,  and  heart-oppressive ;  sickly  with  the  incense 
offered  to  Mammon  by  his  servile  worshippers)  to  an 
air,  not  alas  !  of  heavenly  purity,  but  in  which  the  lungs 
ot  the  spirit  may  breathe  comparatively  free.  Oh  ! 
this  is  a  privilege  which  calls  loudly  for  our  evening 
hymn  of  praise,  and  to  bear  our  part  in  concert  with 
that  graduated  band  descending  from  angel  even  into 
insect  choirs.  And  ill  should  we  read  that  '  second 
Bible ' — the  Book  of  Nature,  with  all  its  actual  displays 
and  typical  revealments,  if  we  read  not  this — that  He 
who,  in  every  episode  of  insect  life,  is  seen  to  conduct 
to  good  the  humbler  creatures  of  His  care,  cannot  by 
us  be  doing  lessia  all  the  dispensations,  be  they  sorrow- 
ful or  joyous,  which  form  the  episodes  of  our  human,, 
and,  while  here,  most  insect- like  existence." 
Another  extract  is  still  more  illustrative. 
"  This  proceeding  of  Mother  Wasp  reminds  us  of  the 
trick  of  Maifre  Hibou,  in  La  Fontaine's  fable  of '  Les 
Souris  et  ie  Chat-huant,'  which,  according  to  an  ap- 
pended note,  is  no  fable  at  all,  only  a  fabulized  fact.* 
The  story,  familiar  probably  to  many  of  our  readers, 
ivms  briefly  thus  : — '  An  owl  had  made  his  palace  in 
the  hollow  of  an  old  Fir  tree.  The  tree  was  felled,  and 
in  its  cavity  what  should  be  discovered  but  a  brood  of 
mice  as  fat  as  butter,  but  without  a  single  foot  left 
amongst  them.  The  bird  of  wisdom  had  discovered, 
it  would  seem,  that  little  quadrupeds  could  manage 
to  give  the  slip  occasionally  to  wintjed  bipeds,  and  had 
therefore  employed  his  beak  to  annihilate  the  trotters 
of  the  furry  brood.  With  a  foresight  reaching  further 
still,  even  to  the  length  of  what  we  exclusively  call  human, 
he  had  there  fattened  them  on  pilfered  grain,  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition  for  future  consumption  at  leisure 
and  at  pleasure.'  Hereon,  ejtclaims  our  poet,  as  well 
he  may,  admitting  his  fable  to  be  fable  but  in  name  : 
**  *  Puis,  qu'un  Carteaien  s'obstibe 

A  ti'aiter  ce  hibou  de  montre  et  de  machine  ! 

Quelle  lui  pouvoit  donner 

Le  cooseil  de  trTiiquer  un  peuple  mis  en  mue  ? 

Si  ce  n'est  pas  la  raisonner 

La  raison  m'tst  chose  inconnue.'" 
"  It  is  not  so  much  to  draw  a  parallel  as  to  point  out 


^  "Ceci  n'est  point  une  fable  ;  et  la  chose,  quoique  merveil- 
leuse  et  presque  incroyable,  est  veritabiement  arrivee." — 
Auiltor's  Note. 


a  difference  between  the  0*1,  as  mutilator  ot  las  micej 
and  the  wasp,  as  disabler  of  her  caterpillars,  that  we 
have  quoted  the  above  relation,  assuming  it,  as  affirmed, 
tobejD^tfs  vrai  que  vraisemblable.  The  owl's  measure 
of  precaution  was  one  which  owls  do  not  usually  adopt ; 
and  if,  as  this  would  imply,  resorted  to  on  experience, 
it  proved  him  most  undoubtedly  a  reasoning  owl.  The 
wasp,  in  a  proceeding  somewhat  similar,  only  does  that 
which  all  wasps  of  the  same  species  have  done  before 
and  will  do  after  her,  and  that  on  the  very  first  occasion 
which  calls  for  their  maternal  care  in  the  furnishing  of 
their  nursery  larders.  In  this,  therefore,  we  can  only 
look  upon  her  as  a  wasp  !9is<!>«!(-guided." 

Let  us  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  present  volume 
contains  a  good  index  to  the  whole  work. 


Miscellaneous. 

Pruning  Roses. — The  following  remarks  on  pruning 
will,  I  trust,  prove  instructive  to  the  young  Rose- 
grower.  As  regards  the  time  for  pruning,  some 
recommend  autumn  or  winter,  while  others  advise  its 
being  done  in  the  beginning  of  March.  I,  as  well  as 
most  Rose-growers,  like  the  latter  season  best.  By 
winter-pruning  the  buds  break  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter,  and  are  almost  sure  to  be  cut  off  by  late  frosts 
in  March.  Pruning  effects  two  objects  i  it  makes  com- 
pact handsome  trees,  free  from  weak  shoots  and  dead 
wood,  and  it  increases  the  amount  of  floral  beauty 
throughout  ttie  summer  aud  autumn.  It  is  susceptible 
of  three  divisions  :  first  long,  second  moderate,  and 
third  close  pruning.  Long  pruning  is  employed  for  all 
strong,  vigorous,  free-growing  kinds.  The  consequence 
of  a  vigorous-growing  Rose  being  close  pruned  is,  that 
it  will  make  a  quantity  of  strong  shoots,  generally 
springing  from  the  crown  close  to  the  stock,  aud  very 
likely  no  flower  during  the  whole  year  ;  at  all  events, 
not  until  late  in  autumn.  The  proper  plan  is,  to  leave 
from  five  to  eight  strong  shoots,  placed  as  regularly  as 
possible,  to  cut  them  back,  so  as  to  leave  four  or  flVe 
buds  of  last  year's  wood,  and  then  carefully  to  prime 
away  all  weak  and  dead  branches.  Roses  do  not  flower 
well  in  the  centre  of  the  bush,  and  therefore  that  part 
should  be  well  thinned  out,  leaving  the  branches  as  free 
of  each  other  as  possible.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not 
right  to  cut  into  the  bush  below  the  preceding 
year's  wood ;  but  when  the  trees  become  old,  it  is 
necessary  now  and  then  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  the 
old  wood,  which  becomes  clubbed  ;  and  this  applies 
more  or  less  to  all  Rose-trees.  It  should  be  re- 
moved with  a  nice  small  saw,  and  the  wound  afterwards- 
smoothed  over  with  the  pruning-knile.  These  remarks 
apply  to  most^ot  the  Hybrid  Chinas  aud  Hybrid  Bour- 
bons, also  to  some  of  the  Hybrid  Provence,  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  Bourbons.  Moderate  pruning  consists 
in  using  the  Itnife  more  freely  than  in  the  former  case^ 
in  lea-vio^  buT,  two-cj-co  of  la.Bt  year's  wood,  and  in  care- 
fully training  the  branches,  so  as  to  make  the  head 
round  and  compact.  As  Ro^es  that  require  moderate 
pruning  h  tve  a  greater  natural  tendency  to  flower  than 
those  in  the  last-mentioned  class,  a  little  inattention  is 
not  so  injurious  to  them.  Under  this  head  may  be 
enuaaerated  the  greater  part  of  our  newest  aud  beat 
Roses,  including  the  Moss,  Gallica,  Damask,  Hybrid- 
Damask  Perpeiual,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  best 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons.  The  third  method, 
or  close-pruning  system,  is  used  for  those  Roses  which 
are  termed  dwarf  growers,  or  that  make  but  little 
wood.  This  class  is  not  numerous  iu  comparison  with 
the  others,  but  it  contains  many  of  the  brightest  gems 
of  the  rosery .  They  succeed  better  on  dwarf  stocks 
than  on  those  of  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  In  some 
Cases  they  are  shy  growers,  and  apt  to  overflower  their 
strength.  This  is  obviated  by  close  pruning,  as  the 
strongest  shoots  come  from  the  crown  ;  and  as  it  is  the 
iuterest  of  the  grower  to  get  wood  in  this  class,  the  last 
year's  shoots  should  be  cut  away  pretty  freely.  Under 
this  head  may  be  classed  a  few  of  the  best  Moss  Roses, 
and  many  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Damask  Perpetuals,  and 
some  of  the  Bourbon  tribe.  A  few  words  on  IJellow. 
brier  Roses,  and  I  have  done.  Roses  of  this  class  are 
peculiar  in  their  flowering,  and  therefore  I'equire  pecu- 
liar pruning.  They  are  very  early  bloomers,  and  make 
no  wood  previous  to  flowering.  They  generally  put 
forth  the  leaf  and  bud  about  the  same  time ;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  as  much  as  possible  of  last 
year's  wood  be  retained,  particularly  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  from  whence  most  of  the  liowers  proceed. 
The  method  that  must  be  pursued  in  order  to  get  as  much 
flowering  wood  as  possible,  is  not  to  prune  them  when 
other  Roses  are  pruned,  but  shortly  after  they  have 
done  flowering,  leaving  three  or  four  branches  a  little 
shortened.  The  rest  must  be  cut  well  back,  when  they 
will  make  good  flowering  wood  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  and  ripen  it  well,  J.  M'ArdeU,  in  Beck's 
Florist  and  Garden  Miscellany. 

Edgings  for  Walks  may  be  exceedingly  various; 
but  there  are  a  very  few  indeed  that  will  give  lasting 
satisfaction.  Grass  is  almost  the  only  one  that  can  be 
altogether  commended  for  pleasure-gardens  ;  and  it  is 
one  which,  if  carefully  laid,  and  diligently  kept,  will  be 
sure  to  please,  for  it  has  a  good  colour,  smoothness, 
regularity,  durableness  when  not  under  trees,  aud 
harrhony  with  both  the  architectural  and  the  vegetable 
constituents  of  a  garden.  It  furnishes,  likewise,  the 
best  ground- tint  for  setting  off  the  colours  of  flowers,  as 
in  a  flower-garden.  As  an  edging,  it  should  invariably 
be  flat,  and  at  an  equal  height  (not  more  than  half  an 
inch)  above  the  surface  of  the  walk  at  its  margin,  with 
about  an  inch  or  even  two  in  depth  along  the  inner 
line,  next  the  bed  or  border,  to  allow  for  the  washing 
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down  of  the  soil  towards  it.  It  must  not  be  too  narrow, 
or  it  will  be  difiBcult  to  keep  cut,  and  the  sides  will 
he  likely  to  crumble  awa.v.  Box  edgings  are  trouble- 
some, liable  to  great  irregularities,  apt  to  harbour 
insects,    and   suitable    merely  for    quaint   iiaures  and 


tioo,  aod  we  never  had  a  siogle  failure  in  a  shrub  thus 
shifted.  When  the  soil  has  been  loose  we  have  even 
prepared  the  trees  in  the  afternoon  previous,  that  by 
morning  the  balls  might  be  frozen  hard  enough  to  hold 
together.     We  do  not  however  recommend  exposing  the 


old-fashioned    geometrical     designs.      They    are    the  j  roots  of  smaller  plants  to  frost,  nor,  is  there  any  neces- 

proper  accompaniments  of  parterres  and  small  flower- ,  sity  for  it. 

gardens  that  are  laid  out  with  numerous  narrow  gravel- I  .  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

walks  •  though  near  the  house,  in  a  truly  architectural ,      At  this  time  of  the  year,  it  often  happens  that  severe 

garden,  neatly  dressed  stone  edgings  will  be  still  better.  '■  ^ost  follows  heavy  wet.     When  plants  are   overdone 

Kougher  stone,  bricks,  and  tiles  may  make  strong  and  ;  "ith  moisture,  they  are  more  susceptible  of  frost  than 

durable  edgings  for  kitchen-gardens.     Thrift  edgings,  in  I  "hen  moderately  dry.     It  is  therefore  good  policy  for 

connexion  with  cottages,  are  very  pretty  when  perfect,    the  amateur  to  guard  against  extremes  of  either  one  or 

They  want  replanting,  however,  every  three  years,  and  |  <he  other.     A  double  mat  will  be  advisable  over  the 

parts   of  thera  frequently  perish,  leaving  the  ugliest  i  Auricula  frame   at  night,   but   should  it  be   possible, 

gaps,  where  they  have  been  long  grown 'in  the  same  |  even  "i  severe  weather.^o.'give  air,  by  all  means  let  it 


spot,  though  the  plants  should  be  ever  so  punctually 
divided  and  re-set.  The  dwarf  Gentian  (Gentiana 
acaulis),  if  planted  in  double  rows,  sometimes,  in  soil 
that  suits  it,  makes  a  neat  edging.  Heaths,  also,  par- 
ticularly the  common  Lyng  (Calluna  vulgaris)  may, 
when  promptly  trimmed,  produce  an  excellent  edging 


be  done  ;  nevertheless,  severe  frost  is  not  so  ruinous  at 
this  season  as  many  imagine  ;  for  we  well  recollect  an 
extensive  grower,  in  consequence  of  absence  from 
home,  leaving  his  frame  open  to  a  very  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  which  was  succeeded  by  as  severe  a  frost  ;  plants, 
soil,  and  everything  else  were  completely  frozen  ;  but 


for  a  Heath  garden,  or  be"d  of  American  plants.  The  j  by  covering  up,  excluding  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
smaller  Periwinkle,  kept  in  due  limics,  is  useful  as  an  ;  thawing  them  gradually,  not  the  slightest  injury  was 
edging  under  trees  ;  as  is  the  common  Ivy.  Arctos- '  ^PP^rent.  Tulip  Beds  will  be  more  safe  covered  than 
taphylos  uva-ursi  will  be  appropriate  in  the  same  I  exposed ;  and  Ranunculus  and  Anemone  beds  had  better 
position  as  Heaths,  and  many  varieties  of  rock  and  !  he  thrown  up,  in  order  to  sweeten  and  insure  the  de- 
son  Rose,  though  a  little  too  straggling,  will  supply  a  i  atruetion  of  insects,  &c.  Should  any  one  have  Carna- 
novel  and  consistent  edging  to  a  border  in  which  masses  I  t'on  layers  unrooted  at  this  season,  they  must  be  exa- 


of  stone  and  rock  plants  are  freely  mingled.  The  most 
valuable  requisites  in  an  edging  are  evenness,  diminu- 
tiveness  or  capability  of  being  regularly  trimmed,  quiet- 
ness of  appearance  or  harmony  with  whatever  is  behind 
it,  and  permanence.  In  each  of  these  respects,  Grass 
will,  in  nearly  all  circumstances,  have  the  advantage. 
Where  it  is  least  in  character  is  immediately  alongside 
of  any  rocky  surface.  There,  the  common  Heath,  un- 
dressed, would  be  most  expressive  and  characteristic, 
Kemp,  on  Small  Gardens. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

fJFor  the  ensuing  week.) 
PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 
Of  all  things,  watering  requires  mostjcareful  attention 
at  this  season.     Adhere  strictly  to  the  simple  directions 
we  have  so  frequently  given,  never  to  water  till  the  soil 
immediately   below   the  surface   is  sufficiently  dry  to 
warrant  a  full  supply.     Have  a  sharp  eye  to  detect  on 
the  first    appearance   anything   like    sourness   in   the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  let  it  be  immediately  examined 
and  rectified  ;  worms  frequently  render  this  necessary, 
and  if  the  pots  were  not  carefully  drained  in  the  first 
instance,  the  frequent  waterings  will  have  washed  down 
particles  of  soil,  which  will  have  sealed  up  cavities  so 
necessary  to  secure  a  free  passage  for  the  water.     Stag- 
nation is  certain  death  to  teu'ier  rooted  plants  at  this 
season,  and  if  water  be  altogether  withheld,  or  if  the 
dribbling  system  be  tried,  the  result  in  most  cases  will 
be  the  same.     Keep  the  houses  as  dry  as  the  external 
atmosphere  will  admit  of ;  not  by  the  excessive  use  of 
fire-heat,  but  by  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  crea- 
tion of  unnecessary  moisture  by  spilling  water,  &c.,  and 
by  admitting  such  a  quantity  of  fresh  air  as  shall,  in 
connection  with  moderate  firing,  remove  any  superabun- 
dant moisture  unavoidably  created  by  watering,  &c. 
FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
Peaches  in  pots  that  are  in  a  condition  for  forcing, 
being  well  established  in  pots  of  a  suitable  size,  which 
they  were,  shifted  into  last  season,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
turfy  loam,  and  the  wood  being  well  ripened  and  well 
supplied  with  fruit  buds,  may  be  introduced  into  a  mild 
temperature,  and  plunged  into  a  bed  of  tan,  leaves,  or 
some   other  material  which  will  supply   them   with  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.     Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
hasten  too  rapidly  the  swelling  of  the  buds,  as  they  will 
either  drop   oif,   or  be  so  weakly  when  they  expand, 
that  not  1  in  10  will  set.     At  the  first  commencement 
45°  will  be  high  enough  for  the  night  temperature,  and 
during  the  day  a  rise  of  10°  or  12°,  if  the  weather  be 
fine  and  clear  ;  60°  of  bottom  heat  will  be  sufficient  to 
commence  with,  and  after  the  buds  show  signs  of  growth, 
a  very  slight  increase  of  top  and  bottom  heat  may  take 
place.     Vines  in  pots  may,  on  their  introduction,  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  giving  gentle  syringings 
twice  or  thrice  ■&  day,  accordmg   to   the  state   of  the 
weather.     The  same  treatment  will  apply  to  the  start- 
ing of  Figs,  Cherries,  and  Apricots,  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  but  after  that  the  Cherries  will  require  to  be 
kept  much  cooler  than  the  other  kinds  of  fruits.     The 
advantage  of  growing  these  fruits  in  pots  is,  that  an 
early  supply  can   be  obtained,  and  even  a  succession 
kept  up  in  the  early  season,  without  starting  an  entire 
house  of  established  trees  at  a  period  of  the  year  which 
is  unfavourable  for  their  growth,  and  thus  reserving  the 
energies  of  these  more  v:vluable  plants   till  a  season 
more  favourable  for  their  development. 
FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  frosty  weather  to  do 
any  rough  work  in  the  principal  part  of  the  pleasure- 
ground,  such  as  pruning  trees  and  slirubs,  the  doing  of 
which  involves  a  considerable  mess,  which  can  be  more 
easily  removed  in  such  weather.     A  similar  opportu- 
nity should  be  taken  to  wheel  old  exhausted  soil  from 
the  flower-beds,  and  to  replace  it  with  fresh  material, 
as  this  kind  of  work  can  be  done  in  a  frost  in  half  the 
time  that  it  would  take  if  done  when  the  ground  and 
walks  were  soft,  and  with  a  tithe  of  the  injury  to  bo'h 
which  would  be  inevitable  in  the  latter  case.     When 
large  evergreens  move  with   good  balls  we  have  fre- 
^flently  taken  advantage  of  Euch  weather  for  the  opera- 


13— Very  dense  foj:  clondy  and  fioe. 

14— Clear;    densely  clouded;    clear;    boUterona  with  rain  in  the 

evening ;  Equally  at  night. 
15 — Overcast;  raiu;  warmer  at  night  than  at  noon. 

16  — Clear;  very  line  in  forenoon;  overcast;  bo'ateroua  with  showers. 

17  — Clear;  rain;  sliehtly  clouded;  slight  frost. 
IS— Frosty;  tine  with  euu;  rain. 

19— Fojiiy;   fine    with  eun    at  noon;  overcast,    rain;    clear  and 
frosry  at  night. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  I  dez.  below  the  average- 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswlck  during  the  last  24  years. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  Sth, 
1S27— therm.  33  deg  ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  24th.  1S30 -therm- 10  des- 

Uq  the  average  of  21  years,  the  night  of  the  23th  of  December  is  colder  than 
any  other  night  throughout  the  year. 


mined  after  a  frost,  and  again  pegged  down.  The 
directions  given  last  week  for  the  other  departments 
will  hold  good  during  the  few  next  coming  weeks. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Before  the  general  manuring  and  trenching  of  vacant 
ground,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  on  the  rotation  of  crops 
which  are  to  be  cultivated  upon  it  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  that  these  operations  may  be  ordered  with 
special  reference  thereto.  This  arrangement  should  be 
made,  not  for  one  year  only,  but  for  a  series  or  cycle  of 
years.  One  of  the  first  principles  to  be  attended  to  is, 
that  no  annual  crop  be  grown  for  two  successive  years 
in  the  same  plot  of  ground.  Another  variation  should 
be  made  by  taking  care  that  those  crops  which  imme- 
diately succeed  each  other  are  not  such  as  are  liable  to 
be  preyed  upon  by  the  same  kind  of  insects  ;  as  their 
increase  is  encouraged  to  a  fearful  extent  by  thus 
putting  into  their  way  the  species  of  food  which  they 
are  most  fond  of.  It  is  important  that  both  the  ma- 
nuring and  the  depth  of  the  trenching  be  regulated  by 
the  requirements  of  the  crops ;  and  their  rotation 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  ground  be  not  trenched 
to  the  same  depth  for  two  successive  seasons,  but  so 
that  difierent  portions  of  the  soil  be  brought  to  the 
surface  in  turns.  The  perennial  or  permanent  crops 
will,  of  course,  form  a  class  by  themselves,  as  they  do 

not-     ft^Qniwo     Q      iiViaTigo    oP  cittiation     f.>«-    laatfcn^   y^a\o    j     b^si 

when  this  is  necessary  with  any  portion  of  thena,  the 
ground  from  which  they  are  removed  will  fall  into  the 
ordinary  rotation  in  the  way  of   a  regular  exchange. 
But  we  will  take  a  future  opportunity  of  recurring  to 
this    part    of    the     subject,     and     confine    ourselves 
for    the    present    to    the    annual    crops.       By  culti- 
vating  the   Celery   and  Cardoon    on    the     Scotch   or 
wide  bed  system,   a  large   ridge  of  soil  is  thrown  up 
between  the  trenches,  the  surface  of  which  is  excellently 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  dwarf  Peas,  Beans,  Spinach, 
Turnips,  and   similar  vegetables  ;  observing,  however, 
that   only  the  earlier  sowings   of  these  several  crops 
should  be  made  on  these  ridges,  that  they  may  be  removed 
in  due  course,  before  the  ground  is  required  for  earthing 
up   the   principal  crop.      As  a  matter  of  course  this 
arrangement  must  not  interfere  with  the  very  earliest 
crops  of  Peas,  &c.,  which  are  generally  allowed  a  place 
on  the  side  borders  near  the  walls.     For  the  latest  crops 
of  Peas,  &c- ,  a  portion  of  ground  must  be  allotted,  which, 
with  that   occupied  by  the  Celery  and  Cardoon  ridges, 
will  generally  amount  to  about  one-third  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  annual  vegetables.     The  extenive  turning 
over  which  the  Celery  and  Cardoon  soil  undergoes,  acts 
admirably  in  preparing  the  ground  for  deep   rooting 
plants,  such  as  Turnips,  Carrots,  Onions,  &c.,  and  in  the 
following  year  may  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Cabbage  family,  whose  roots  are  confined  more  nearly 
to  the  surface.     If  the  vegetable  garden  is  so  large  as 
to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  a  portion  of  the  general 
Potato  crop  within  the  walls,  it  will  form  a  fourth  course 
in  the  rotation,  and  will  come  in  after  the  Brassica  tribe. 
Working  upon  this  system,  Cabbages  have  been  planted 
during  the  autumn  on  ground  which  had  been  occupied 
by  late  summer  Turnips  ;  and  the  ground  which  now 
requires  trenching  is  that  from  which  the  later  Turnips, 
Onions,  Carrots,  Beet,   &c.,   have  been  removed,  and 
which   will  next  spring  be  planted  with  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  &c.     Preparation  for  these  should  be  made  by 
trenching  in  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  which 
shallserve  for  that  and  the  succeeding  crop  ;  as  thelast 
few  years  have  fully  convinced  us  of  the  impropriety  of 
planting  Potatoes  on  ground  recently  manured. 


state  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Dec.  19,  ISoOk 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

ANE3I0NE3  :  J  TTatoii.  Such  flowers  are  common.  They  are 
merely  such  as  from  some  uoknowa  cause  expand  prema- 
turely, before  their  colouring  matter  has  had  time  to  form.— 
A  S  \V.  Plant  in  spring,  in  nice  light  soil,  moderately  en- 
riched with  leaf-mould  or  other  well  decomposed  manure. 
For  directions  on  general  management,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  Tyso's  little  *'  Treatise  on  the  Anemone.}" 

Camellias  :  B  H.  Dropping  of  the  buds  occurs  through  many 
causes  ;  but  in  jour  case  it  may  be  occasioned  by  over  heat- 
ing. 56°  daring  the  day,  and  50^  at  night,  are  too  much  for 
Camellias;  40°  are  ample.} 

Clubbing:  Cairanensis.  It  is  caused  by  an  insect,  and  may  be 
prevented  by  putting  wood-ashes  in  the  holes  along  with  the 
plants  at  transplanting  time. J 

Geafting:  Devcniian.  Rhododendrons  maybe  grafted  early  in 
spring,  keeping  the  plants  in  the  bark  bed  of  a  warm  green- 
house. Tacsonia  manicata  will  possibly  succeed  on  Fassi- 
flora  BuonapiTtea.} 

Heating  :  A  C  B.  If  you  wish  to  have  trees  in  front  you  must 
have  pipes  in  the  middle  of  the  house  ;  but  the  front  is  their 
proper  place.  Take  care  that  in  sinking  them  you  do  not 
let  your  heat  be  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  soiL  Use 
4-iach  pipes. 

Insects  :  -S  WB.  Put  some  soft  bits  of  wood  and  sawdust  into 
the  flower-pot  with  the  mould,  as  wood  is  the  ordinary  food 
of  the  caterpi  lar  of  the  goat  moth,  and  it  forms  its  cocoon 
with  the  sawdust.  W.— Reader.  The  most  effectual  way  of 
clearing  your  Pear-trees  of  scale,  is  to  wash  them  with  water 
at  the  temperature  of  from  15l>°  to  160^.+— J.  B.  C.  Next  week. 

Moss  ON  Lawns:  S  R  F.  If  your  lawn  is  devoured  by  Moss  and 
Daisies,  you  will  be  right  in  giving  it  a  dressing  of  ammo- 
niacal  lime  from  the  gas  works,  and  in  spring  a  dressing' 
of  soil.  It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  fetch  ammoniacal 
liquor  some  three  miles,  as  you  can  have  it  for  nothing,  to 
mis  with  leaves,  burnt  earth,  &c.  ?  The  Moss  will  dis- 
appear; and  perhaps  Daisies  also,  if  the  Grass  becomes 
«trono-  enough  to  smother  them. 

Names  OF  FE0IT3:  JR.  1,  King  of  the  Pippins;  2,  Paradise 
Pipoin  ■  3,  Sweeney  Nonpareil ;  4,  Easter  Pippin,  or  French 
Crab;    5,    Downton  ;    6,    Norfolk   Beaufin ;    7,    Dumelow'a 

Seedling.!]  ,     ^  ^      u     *v. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A  H,  Your  plant  appears  to  be  the 
'•Daphne   Mezereum    foliis    atropurpureii  "    of    continental 

gjiracus.       lis    uiatury   is>    unfajJUTrti.      It   ia    not    a    ilezereUEO, 

Mr,  Van  Houtte,  who  figured  it,  suggests  that  it  may  be 
Wallich's  D.  papyracea,  a  plant  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. To  us  It  looks  like  a  mule  between  D.  Laureola  and 
D.  Mezereum. — Reader.  Adiantum  sethiopicum.S. — Erxeroura, 
633^  Delphinium  Oliverianum. — P  F  CeUe.  It  is  not  possible- 
to  determiae  the  Oncidium,  the  flower  having  been  smashed 
by  the  letter-stampers  ;  it  is  near  0.  suave  and  SattonL 
The  Epidendrum  is  a  very  curious  species  from  Xalapa^ 
called  antenniferum.  The  Coelygyne  is  C.  trisaccata  of 
Griffith,  a  species  we  did  no*,  before  know  to  be  alive  in 
Europe. 

Netting:  S  R  F.  Dip  bird  nettmg  m  a  tan  pit.  Stockholm- 
tar,  quite  hot,  will  also  do.  Caoutchouc,  dissolved  in 
naphtha,  is  much  too  expensive. 

Peach  trees  :  Gardener.  There  can  be  no-  doubt  that  they 
will  be  iojared  by  Laurels  which  grow  within  6  feet  of  them, 
and  which  are  higher  than  the  Peacii  trees,  keeping  the- 
border  in  which  the  latter  crow  in  perpetual  shade  J 

Planting  ;  Arhorisauctor.  Will  Cryptomeria.  thrive  in  N.W.  ? 
For  upright  growing  plants  take  Cupressus  torulosa  or 
Goveniana;  the  latter  being  the  smaller  may  go  nearest  the 
house.  Add  there  Abies  l^insapo,  a  charming  tree  ;  and 
Douglasii  for  the  larger  spaces.  If  variety  ia  an  object, 
Juniperus  flaccida  miu'ht  mix  or  contrast  with  Cupressus 
torulosa.  Abies  Webbiana  might  very  well  contrast  with 
Douglasii. 

PoSTABLE  Geeenhodses  :  Reader.  We  do  not  know.J 

Rafflesia  :  Ajax.  The  flowers  are  cinnamon -coloured, 
speckled  with  yellow,  when  expanded.  It  is  a  parasite, 
and  not  cultivable.  There  are  many  tastes  to  consult,  and. 
editors  must  attend  to  them.  We  are  always  much  obliged 
to  the  correspondents  who  favour  us  with  communicatioiis. 
of  horticultural  i'i^ersiJ. 

RocKwoBK :  A  Reader,  Nothing  thrives  under  the  shade  of 
trees  so  much  as  elsewhere.  You  may  try  Periwinkle,  Wood- 
sorrel,  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax,  Arabis  grandiflora,  spring  bulbs, 
and  Ferns,  .„  .  ,        .  j- 

Rhododendeons  :  EA  C.  If  ladies  will  take  the  same  care  of 
these  as  of  their  lap-dogs,  they  may  be  grown  even  in  London. 
What  Rhododendrons  wane  is  to  be  kept  clean  by  frequent 
washiQ"  and  to  be  well  supplied  with  water.  Periploca 
prceca  does  not  emit  any  poisooous  odour  ;  very  few  plants 
do  ■  but  some  do.  such  as  the  species  of  Rhus  or  Sumac 

RcsbTAN  SUPEBB  YioLETS  :  B  ShackeU.  We  lidve  received  these 
safely  ;  and  very  sweet  and  very  tiae  Ihey  are  ;  certainly  an 
i  uprovement  upon  the  Russian. 

TAXiDEHMr:  \VJ.  ^Ye  will  inquire.        ^       _       ,-  ^..      -,      tt 

Yehbena  Seed  :  A  if.  Sow  it  io  spring  in  nice  light  soil.  Ver- 
btna  plants  may  be  bedded  out  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over-  say  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  roots  77i<3y  be  kept 
alive  over  winter  ;  bat  the  best  plan  is  to  take  catlings  and 
strike  them  in  autumn.  J. 

YicT.>EiA  Park  :  F  F  W.   We  do  not  know  ; 

YiNES  :    A   CoJistaiit  Reader.    Oldaker'd   St.  .     .  ■  , 

black  Grape,  and  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  thehighest 
flavoured  white  one  for  a  late  supply  ;  these,  with  the  Black 
Morocco  and  Calabrian  Haisin.  will  answer  your  purpose.U- 
BACB,  Chesterjichi.  As  you  iatend  to  plant  >ectannes  and 
Peaches  inside  your  Yinery,  it  will  be  advisable  to  plant 
your  Yines  outside,  and  protect  their  roots  as  you  propose. 
Instead  of  stones  lay  draio-pipes  across  your  border  at  every 
4  feet,  sloping  of  course  to  a  mam  dram.  If  you  make  » 
good  border  1%  or  15  feet  wide,  that  will  be  suthcient  lor  the 
roots-  you  mny  let  them  extend  bejond  this  it  they  will. j- 
fiaroW.  For  your  proposed  selection  lor  a  greenhoase,  sub- 
Btitute  the  Kuyal  Muscadine,  black  Frontignan  and  black 
Prince,  lor  the  Wiuto  Muscat  ot  Alexandria,  Purple  Con- 
stantia.  and  West's  St.  Petei's.U  ^  ,  ,  ..  ,  ^ 
Water  FiLTEBs:  Cleriats.  Possibly  the  plan  described  at  page 
549  of  the  present  vear's  vcdume  may  answer  your  purpoae.t. 


;  but  it  is  so  said. 
'  Peter's  is  the  best 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIREN- 
CESTER.—The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  at  Cirencester,  propose,  after  the  ensuing  Christmas 
Vacation,  to  receive  within  the  walls  of  the  College  Students 
who,  at  the  date  of  their  admission,  do  not  exceed  16  years  of 
age,  though  they  will  not  necessarily  be  removed  on  reaching 
that  age. 

Students  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  may  be  received  in  a 
oommodioud  Boarding  House,  in  Cirencester,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  resident  Professor  or  Master.  Out-Students 
above  the  age  of  20  will  be  admitted  on  the  same  fooiiog  as 
heretofore, 

TERMS,  PER  ANNUM, 

TO  BE   PAID   HALF-TEABLT,    IN   ADYANCE. 

Pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age 45  Guineas. 

Ditto  above  fourteen    55        „ 

For  a  separate  sleeping  apartment,  if  it  be  )    ,« 

required,  an  additional f  » 

For  a  share  in  a  private  study,  of  which)       ^ 

there  are  but  a  limited  number    J       **         " 

Pupils  in  the  Boarding  House 30        „ 

Out-Studeots £10 

Excepting  in  the  c^se  of  Out-Studeots,  these  terms  will 
include  everything  but  medical  attendance,  books,  and  writing 
materials. 

The  Religious  instruction  and  moral  discipline  of  the  whole 
of  the  Students  will  be  most  carefully  attended  to,  ae  the 
groundwork  of  all  educatioa. 

The  Lectures  in  Chemistry— the  Veterinary  Art— Qeology— 
Botany  and  Zoology,  hitherto  so  ably  presided  over  and  con- 
ducted, will  be  continued,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  elder 
Students. 

Instruction— by  competent  Masters— in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Surveying  and  Mensu- 
ration, in  History  and  Geography— will  be  offered  to  every 
Student ;  while  those,  whose  Parents  desire  it,  will  be  instructed 
in  Modern  Languages  and  Classicei, 

Agriculture  will  be  taught  on  the  Farm— where  the  Students 
will  be  led  tu  compare  what  they  have  learnt  in  the  Lecture 
Room  with  the  practical  system  of  cultivation  which  they  will 
see  carried  out. 

They  will  also  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  breeding,  rearing,  feeding,  andgeneial 
management  of  all  kinds  of  Stock— with  the  preparation  of 
Com  for  the  market— and  with  the  application  of  Steam 
Machinery  to  Farming  purposes — and  also  with  the  best  system 
of  Farm  Accounts. 

It  will  be  Been  from  tlie  above  tnat  tne  noyai  Agricultural 
College  offers  decided  advantages  to  those  who  wish  to  qualify 
their  Sons,  either  for  the  pursuit  of  Agriculture  as  a  profes- 
sion, or  for  becoming  Land  Agents  or  Stewards  ;  also  to  per- 
sons of  any  age,  who,  intending  to  emigrate,  desire  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  Agriculture  before  leaving  England  ; 
moreover,  no  slight  inducements  are  held  out  to  all  parents, 
who  are  desirous  of  procuring  for  their  Sons  such  an  Educa- 
tion as  will  qualify  them  for  any  calling  or  profession,  at  as 
moderate  a  copt  as  is  compatible  with  the  advantages  offered, 
and  vpith  the  liberal  scale  on  which  the  comfort  of  Students 
will  be  attended  to  and  promoted  in  every  particular. 

For  further  information,  &c.,  application  may  be  made  to 
the  Principal,  The  Rev.  John  Sater  Haxgabth, 

Dec.  21.  Rodmarton,  Cirencester. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOB  lUJi  TWO  toi,l,OWING  WEEKS. 
Thdsbdat.      Dec.    26— Affricultaral  Imp.  Society  of  Treland. 
Thubbdat,       Jan.      2— Affricultural  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland^ 


The  insufficient  education  provided  by  tlie  great 
proportion  of  the  farmers  in  this  kingdom  for  their 
sons  intended  for  their  own  occupation,  has  been  a 
subject  of  common  observation.  It  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  our  agr^!cultural  policy.  We  may  add, 
that  under  the  great  changes  now  in  progress,  this 
is  a  real  misfortune,  and  will  place  the  youth  des- 
tined to  follow  this  occupation  under  grievous  dis- 
advantages. In  time  to  come,  agriculture  will  rank 
amongst  the  sciences,  and  must  seek  the  aid  of  many 
of  them,  if  it  is  to  be  cultivated  successfully  ;  and  a 
more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance  with  sciences 
essentially  connected  with  it,  chemistry,  geology, 
mechanics,  and  vegetable  physiology,  will  be  indis- 
pensable. We  are  nevertheless  informed,  on  autho- 
rity on  vrhich  we  can  rely,  that  there  are  farmers  at 
this  moment  availing  themselves  of  the  village 
schools,  provided  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  for  the  teaching  of  their 
children.     ] 

It  was  under  the  conviction  that  suitable  instruction 
for  farmers'  sons  was  the  great  want  of  the  age,  that 
we  rejoiced  at  the  efforts  made  some  few  years  ago 
to  found  an  agricultural  College,  and  the  promise  of 
success  afforded  by  the  fine  institution  erected  near 
Cirencester.  We  hoped  and  believed  there  never 
would  have  been  an  empty  bed  in  it,  but  we  have 
regretted  to  hear  from  time  to  time  that  the  number 
of  pupils  was  insutficient  to  clear  the  expenses. 
From  inquiries  we  have  made,  we  believe  the  main 
cause  of  dilEculty  has  arisen  from  the  founders  hav- 
ing overlooked  the  point  with  which  we  commenced 
our  remarks ;  and  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the 


lads  sent  there  had  been  by  no  means  previously 
educated  up  to  the  mark,  and  were  therefore  not  in 
a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  pro- 
vided for  them.  We  are  fortified  in  this  opinion  by 
knowing  that  some  of  the  better  qualified,  who  there- 
fore were  capable  of  appreciating  these  advantages, 
have  since  filled  responsible  situations  with  ci'edit  to 
themselves,  and  some  of  them  have  contributed  use- 
fully to  our  agricultural  literature. 

The  Council  of  the  College,  after  much  considera- 
tion, have,  we  understand,  come  to  the  resolution  to 
remodel  the  College,  to  meet  the  practical  difficulty 
to  which  we  have  adverted ;  and  we  think  they 
have  judiciously  determined  to  provide,  on  the  foun- 
dation, a  school  for  younger  boys  under  16  years  of 
age,  in  which  a  good  general  education  will  be  given, 
in  connexion  with  agricultural  training,  which  will 
gradually  enable  the  pupils  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the  scien- 
tific professors.  While  the  education  given  will 
be  mainly  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  we 
are  informed  it  will  be  such  as  will  qualify  lads  for 
any  useful  pursuit  in  which  circumstances  may  place 
them,  whether  as  bailiffs,  land-agents,  or  emigrants, 
or  in  any  commercial  occupation. 

The  College  system  of  education  will  be  preserved 
for  older  students  resident  out  of  the  College  in  an 
establishment  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of 
the  Professors. 

Another  alteration  in  the  administration  of  this 
Institution  has  been  determined  on,  which  we  also 
consider  judicious  ;  which  is,  that  the  attention  of 
the  Principal  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
teaching  and  superintendence  of  the  school  and  Col- 
lege, and  that  the  farm  will  be  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  pi-actical  farmer  fully  sensible  of 
the  advantages  yet  to  be  derived  from  the  alliance 
of  science  with  practice,  who  will  avail  himself  of 
all  well  established  improvements  in  the  conduct  of 
the  farm.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Principal 
has  not  only  had  the  entire  superintendence  of  the 
students,  an  ample  occupation  in  itself,  but  also  of 
the  farm,  containing  about  700  acres,  which  in  these 
times  would  well  engage  another  mind. 

We  learn  that  upwards  of  30,000?.  have  been 
expended  in  providing  every  requisite  for  the  suc- 
cessful advance  of  this  highly  useful  and  important 
Institution,  in  which  we  see  by  the  prospectus  a 
boy  under  14  years  of  age  may  be  boarded  and  edu- 
cated, in  the  most  efficient  manner,  at  the  moderate 
cost  of  dr^  gninpna  ppr  ;t.nnnm-  We  earnestlv  hope 
that  fathers  will  avail  themselves  of  these  advan- 
tages, and  we  would  anxiously  impress  upon  the 
sons  the  many  difiiculties  which  at  present  beset 
their  path,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  as- 
siduously and  zealously  availing  themselves  of  the 
various  sources  of  knowledge  provided  by  this 
Institution. 

The  Midland  Counties  Exhibition  of  Poultry, 
which  hitherto  had  been  an  occupant  of  temporary 
resting  places,  has  at  length,  on  its  third  anniversary, 
been  fixed  in  a  permanent  building  worthy  of  the 
grand  object  for  which  it  has,  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  been  erected.  In  one  portion  of  this  noble 
room,  such  a  collection  of  fowls  has  just  been 
exhibited  as  never  were  congregated  before  ;  and  if 
the  rate  of  advancement  of  the  Show,  during  the 
short  interval  from  its  first  establishment,  may  be 
considered  as  any  guide  to  estimate  its  future  pro- 
gress, we  are  rather  startled  in  attempting  to  antici- 
pate what  these  assemblages  of  men,  beasts,  and 
birds  may  come  to  hereafter. 

The  new  Bingley  Exhibition  Hall  has  two  hand- 
some facades,  duplicates  of  each  other,  at  either 
end,  of  a  good  solid  utilitarian  character,  yet  far 
from  inelegant.  The  building  covers  a  superficial 
area  of  about  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  all  inclosed 
and  roofed  in  with  solid  materials.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  set  aside  as  ofiices  and 
other  conveniences,  the  whole  of  this  can  be  used  as 
one  vast  room.  It  is  capable,  however,  of  being 
divided  into  five  compartments,  the  lai-gest  being  in 
the  centre.  All  of  these  may  be  used  for  a  separate 
purpose  at  one  time,  if  required ;  and  on  the  late 
occasion,  the  compartment  to  the  extreme  left  on 
entering  was  devoted  to  the  poultry,  the  others 
being  allotted  to  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The 
roofs  which  cover  these  five  contiguous  compart- 
ments are  supported  by  cast-iron  columns,  which 
also  serve  another  useful  purpose,  by  conveying  the 
rain-water  fi'om  the  gutters  down  to  the  drains 
beneath.  The  building  is  all  but  entirely  lighted 
from  above  by  parallelograms  in  the  roof  of  sheet- 
glass  reaching  from  end  to  end.  Outside,  one 
expects  to  find  the  interior  dark;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  so ;  and  the  privacy  of  the  place  is 
much  increased  by  this  ari'angement,  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  all  impertinent  Paul  Prys,  and  un- 
authorised Peeping  Toms.  Little  boys  cannot  here  i 
lift  up  the  canvas,  and  get  a  sight  of  the  show  gi-atis. 
We  may  suggest  that  it  would  have  been  a  great ' 


I  improvement  in  an  edifice  of  so  permanent  and 
public  a  character,  had  the  portico  for  exit  and  en- 
trance been  brought  only  a  few  feet  further  over  the 
roadway,  so  as  to  allow  a  carriage  to  drive  under  it, 
and  set  down  company  under  shelter,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  draw  up  outside  in  all  weathers. 
Some  special  accommodation  might  be  made  for 
visitors  coming  on  foot. 

The  number  of  birds  here  displayed  for  competi- 
tion last  week,  was  2000,  half-a-dozen  head  more 
or  less,  in  556  pens  ;  besides  which  there  were  a 
good  number  of  dealer's  pens,  making  altogether 
nearly  600.  The  amount  given  away  in  prizes  was 
about  70?.,  and  the  nearest  possible  calculation  that 
can  as  yet  be  made  of  bond  fide  sales  of  poultry, 
amounts  to  nearly  400?.  ;  besides  which,  a  great 
number  of  sales  were  made  by  private  contract,  and 
not  registered  in  the  office  ;  doubtless,  to  save  the 
5  per  cent,  charged  by  the  Society  on  all  registered 
sales.  The  total  number  of  visitors  during  the  four 
days  that  the  Exhibition  was  open,  amounts  to 
30,000  !  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
poultry  department  was,  throughout,  the  most  at- 
tractive, and  most  densely  crowded  portion  of  the 
show. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  specimens,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  speak  too  highly.  In  every  class  there 
were  creditable  samples ;  in  some  supremely  beau- 
tiful and  good.  Not  that  there  were  not  here  and 
there  a  few  lots  that  might  as  well  have  been  kept 
back  at  home.  In  such  a  multitude,  all  cannot  be 
first-rate ;  the  wonder  was  that  there  were  so  few 
low-caste  bipeds.  But  even  these  had  their  lesson 
assigned  them  to  teach.  In  early  youth  we  remem- 
ber to  have  copied  and  re-copied  the  maxim,  "By 
others'  faults,  wise  men  correct  their  own,"  and  the 
few  shabby  specimens  of  poultry  in  the  Bingley 
Hall,  hinted  to  the  fancier  where  to  weed  and  how 
to  breed  his  stock.  One  lot  of  chickens  (214)  ap- 
peared to  us  instructive  in  this  way.  We  are 
informed  that  the  Judges,  on  first  catching  sight  of 
these  little  creatures,  burst  into  a  simultaneous  fit 
of  laughter  :  on  recovering  the  gravity  proper  to 
their  position,  they  discovered  that  these  birds  were 
"  Hatched  by  exhibitor  out  of  Cantelo's  Patent 
Incubator,  August  12,  1850."  Our  resolve  is  con- 
firmed to  stick  to  the  hens  in  future,  unless  we 
either  take  up  our  residence  in  Egypt,  or  can  import 
the  Egyptian  sun  and  climate  into  Great  Britain. 

Exactly  as  last  year,  so  now,  the  same  practical 
utilitarian  spirit  pervaded  the  exhibition.  Cocks 
and  hens,  turkeys,  ducks,  ami  gecoo  were  the  prime 
favourites,  although  several  real  zoological  curiosities 
were  present.  There  were  three  veritable  hybrids 
between  the  pheasant  and  the  common  fowl  ;  a 
couple  shown  by  Lord  Guernsey,  and  a  single  bird, 
a  remarkably  fine  specimen,  between  the  pheasant 
and  the  Spanish  fowl,  by  Mr.  Bucknill,  of  Exminster. 
There  was  also  a  jungle  fowl  of  somewhat  more  than 
half  wild  blood  ;  but  they  attracted  no  great  notice. 
Very  healthy  and  well-plumaged  gold  and  silver 
pheasants  were  regarded  with  much  the  same  indif- 
ference ;  in  spite  of  which,  we  hope  never  to  see 
such  things  entirely  absent  from  the  show.  The 
rumkins  were  sadly,  and  we  think  undeservedly 
despised.  There  were,  besides,  a  pair  of  very  beauti- 
ful white  Persian  doves,  which  would  be  liable 
to  be  called  albinos  from  the  common  collared 
turtle,  did  not  the  absence  of  all  trace  of  the  ring 
round  the  neck  lead  one  to  suspect  that  they  might 
be  specifically  distinct.  A  pair  of  ring-doves  or 
wood-pigeons,  reared  from  the  nest,  were  so  hand- 
some, healthy,  and  well-behaved,  as  to  do  great  credit 
to  their  exhibitor,  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Spark- 
brook  ;  we  only  quarrel  with  that  gentleman  because 
in  the  catalogue  he  calls  them  the  "  usual  wild 
breed  domesticated."  As  well  might  Mr.  Womb- 
well  have  called  any  of  the  lions  and  tigers  reared 
in  his  menagerie  the  "  usual  wild  breed  domes- 
ticated." If  either  bird  orj  beast  were  suffered  to 
go  at  large  on  reaching  the  third  or  fourth  anni- 
versary of  its  birthday,  the  one  would  prove  as 
domestic  as  the  other  would  innocent.  We  should 
not  thus  cavil  at  terms,  did  they  not  convey  very 
erroneous  ideas. 

The  prices  actually  realised  confirm,  in  the  surest 
way,  the  higher  estimation  in  which  useful  birds  are 
held  above  those  which  are  merely  ornamental,  and 
which  have  no  better  claim  on  our  favour  than  that 
of  being  luxurious  appendages  to  the  pleasure-ground. 
We  do  not  state  this  from  what  appears  in  the  cata- 
logue ;  many  of  the  prices  there  set  down  are  in- 
tended by  the  exhibitors  to  be  prohibitory,  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  specimens  passing  out 
of  their  possession.  This  we  may  suppose  to  be  the 
case  with  No.  407,  pair  of  English  carriers,  20?. ; 
409,  Antwerp  carriers,  15?.  15s.  ;  43,  Cochin-China 
cock  and  three  hens,  50?.  ;  55,  cock  and  three  hens 
of  the  Worcestershire  pile  game,  20?. ;  and  534, 
three  white  guinea-fowl  (anything  but  rare),  5?. 
But,  in  several  instances,  the  prohibitory  price  put 
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on  was  insufficient  to  secure  the  return  of  the  birds 
to  their  owner ;  and  the  committee  have  very  pro- 
perly laid  down  the  rule,  that,  if  the  price  marked 
against  each  lot  is  offered,  the  transfer  must 
imperatively  take  place.  We  may  mention  the 
couple  of  birds  that  occupied  the  pen  184,  instead 
of  the  half  dozen  chickens  that  ought  to  have 
appeared  there;  they  were  large  white  birds  of 
the  Cochin  China  family,  and  marked  5,1.  5s.  They 
were  sold  at  an  early  period  of  the. show,  and  the 
buyer  was  soon  offered  71.  7s.  for  theni,  which  he 
refused.  The  exhibitor  had  not  intended  to  sell 
them  at  all,  and  so  had  to  submit  to  the  inevitable 
misfortune  of  parting  with  a  cock  and  hen  for  the 
small  sum  of  five  guineas.  The  remembrance  that 
he  had  more  at  home,  aided,  we  believe,  in  aiFording 
a  little  consolation.  Lord  HiiL's  Dorking  cock  and 
three  hens  (No.  13),  gaining  the  first  prize,  and  an 
extra  medal,  were  marked  at  2!.  2s.,  and  were  very 
soon  bought  up;  had  the  price  been  treble  that  sum, 
they  would  have  been  sold.  No.  132,  Mrs.  Hasier 
Williams's  black  Polish  cock  and  three  hens,  also 
gaining  a  first  prize,  and  an  extra  medal ;  and,  in 
our  opinion,  decidedly  the  cream  of  the  exhibition, 
although  marked  at  41.,  were  quickly  snapped  up  ; 
had  their  price  been  half  as  much  again,  or  twice  as 
much,  they  would  still  have  been  secured  by  some 
admiring  amateur.  The  poultry  sold  on  this  occasion 
amounts  to  several  hundred  pounds.  An  extract 
from  the  catalogue  will  best  sho^v•  the  reader  in  what 
a  serious  business-like  way  the  value  of  each  specimen 
is  estitnated. 

"  197.  Exhibitor :  Thomas  Henry  Travis,  Esq., 
York.  (Six  Cochin  China  chickens.)  Yellow  cockerel, 
hatched  April  11  th,  price  10^.  10s.;  dark  cockerel, 
hatched  April  11th,  price  10^.  10s. ;  brown  pullet, 
with  clean  legs,  hatched  April  9th,  price  u.  5s.  ; 
speckled  pullet,  with  clean  legs,  hatched  April  16th, 
price  1/.  OS. ;  brown  and  red  feather-legged  pullet, 
hatched  April  27th,  price  1/.  10s.;  yellow  feather- 
legged  pullet,  hatched  May  11th,  price  1/.  5s.  Total 
261.  Ss." !  ! 

In  contrast  to  this,  some  beautiful  gold  and  silver 
pheasants  (542  and  543)  Were  offered  at  the  reason- 
able price  of  21.  each  the  pair.  A  gentleman,  on 
being  invited  to  secure  a  choice  fowl  or  two,  was 
overheard  to  exclaim,  "  No  !  No  !  it's  the  price  of  a 
pig!"  In  short,  symptoms  are  apparent  that  a 
national  cock^and-hen  mania  is  coming  on.  It  will 
not  prove  so  dangerous  a  disease  as  the  railway 
fever. 

Guinea-fowl  nev<rr  seem  at  Kome  in  a  Foultry 
Show  ;  they  turn  out  either  sulky  or  shy.  Lady 
Charlotte  Gough's  prize  pair  (531)  were  handsome, 
normally-coloured  specimens.  The  pied  birds  are, 
to  our  eye,  the  ugliest  of  the  ugly,  and  the  white 
ones  not  much  better — at  least,  in  an  exhibition. 
The  geese  were  glorious.  Lord  Howe's  white  gander 
and  two  geese  (454)  taking  the  second  prize,  would 
be  pre-eminent  almost  anywhere ;  but  yet  they 
wei'e  surpassed  by  the  portly  presence  of  the  gre}' 
birds,  in  No.  465.  The  Catalogue  tells  us  that 
they  were  sent  by  "  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Parker,  Sutton 
Grange,  near  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  and  were 
bred  this  year,  1850.  (Breed  unknown).  Price 
51.  5s."  They  were  Toulouse  geese,  of  due  colossal 
amplitude  and  magnitude.  Of  the  livers  of  these 
birds  are  made  the  famous  Perigord  pies,  so  pleasant 
to  those  who  can  digest,  after  eating  them.  The 
ducks,  too,  were  admirable  ;  the  Aylesbury  all  very 
good,  from  various  exhibitors,  who  might  well  be 
jealous  of  each  other.  Some  specially  beautiful 
half-bred  wild  ducks  were  sent  by  Lord  Howe. 
Some  pretty  top-knotted  ducks  (509)  attracted  great 
notice,  and  they  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  their 
owner,  who  has  secured  them  to  himself  bv  the 
golden  fetters  of  52/.  10s.  We  do  not  call  'them 
tufted  ducks,  as  does  the  catalogue,  because  that 
title  is  appropriated  by  a  wild  species.  Good  Mus- 
covy and  Buenos  Ayres  birds  were  also  present.  A 
better  collection  of  turkeys  in  their  varieties  can 
hardly  be  brought  together.  Lord  Hill's  Americans 
(519),  were  super-eminent,  and  were  young  birds ; 
but  all  the  others  were  extremely  good.  The  stags 
are  the  most  showy  birds  on  these  occasions,  but 
they  are  apt  to  be  ferocious.  Lord  Hatherton's 
copper-coloured  cOck  killed  one  of  the  hens  penned 
with  him  before  the  public  were  admitted  to  view. 
The  bantams  were  superior  to  what  they  were 
last  year,  but  still  Ihey  by  no  means  reached  the 
beau  ideal  which  our  own  imagination  pictures. 
There  were  no  black  bantams  for  competition, 
though  they  are  about  the  purest  of  their  family. 
One  white  bantam  cock  (395)  by  his  air  and  car- 
riage gave  dignity  to  the  whole  group.  The  Nankin 
bantams  just  indicated,  to  those  who  can  see,  the 
native  beauty  possessed  by  this  tribe  of  fowls.  The 
silver-laced  Sebrights  were  all  much  too  yellow  ; 
and,  am.ong  the  gold-laced,  several  hens  were  sus- 
pected to  be  chickens — an  error  which,  however 
pleasant  on  a  supper  table,  is  not  fair  in  a  poultry 


show.  We  should  lauch  like  to  see  a  few  good  lots 
of  the  true  old-fashioned,  speckled,  feather-legged 
bantams  another  year.  They  are  really  of  very 
ancient  pedigree  and  high  caste,  which  the  Sebrights, 
we  are  assured,  are  not.  But  the  middle  classes  are 
not  in  great  possession  of  them  just  now.  They  are 
to  be  found  either  in  a  few  aristocratic,  perhaps 
royal,  families,  or  amongst  a  few  artizans  who  are 
as  nice  about  the  creatures  they  keep  as  the  Arab  is 
touching  the  pedigree  of  his  mare.  Are  not  such 
fanciers  as  these  last,  better  and  more  happily  em- 
ployed than  they  would  be  in  devising  new  thread- 
bare schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  society  ? 

The  class  of  six  chickens  of  various  breeds  was 
both  as  numerously  and  as  respectably  attended  as 
it  was  last  year.  But  under  this  head,  we  must 
protest  against  the  introduction  of  six  cockerels  into 
one  pen  another  season.  What  should  any  amateur, 
farmer,  hen-wife,  or  dealer,  do  with  six  cockerels  of 
any  breed,  however  choice,  except  condemn  them  to 
the  fatting-coop.  It  would  be  of  no  use  stocking 
colonies  with  consignments  such  as  those.  Capons 
would  do  as  well,  or  better.  Perhaps  the  committee 
will  think  fit  to  limit  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
this  class,  and  prevent  the  cocks  from  swamping  the 
hens  altogether.  No.  231,  chitteprats,  from  Keigh- 
ley,  was  in  much  better  taste  in  its  association  of 
five  hens  to  one  cock. 

Messrs.  Baker,  of  Chelsea,  sent  some  specimens 
for  sale ;  amongst  others  a  very  nice  pair  of  young 
shieldrakes,  which  were  enviable  by  whoever  has  a 
pond  in  his  pleasure-ground. — Mr.  Bailt,  of  Mount- 
street,  Gfosvenor-square,  openlu  displayed  model 
Spanish,  Dorking,  Cochin  China,  and  other  fowls 
for  sale,  besides  the  above-mentioned  jungle-fowl, 
and  the  neatest  little  white  call-ducks  we  ever  saw. 
We  say  openly,  because  what  secret  resources  Mr. 
Baily  may  have,  nobody  but  hitnself  can  tell.  We 
suspect,  that  like  Robert  Houwn,  or  Mr.  Jacobs, 
the  conjuror,  he  can  produce  any  known  fowl  from 
one  of  his  magic  hampers.  He  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Exhibition  in  its  infant  state  ;  and 
we  are  assured  that  the  Association,  in  its  maturity, 
gratefully  appreciates  his  services. 

Besides  the  poultry  medal  figured  above,  a  large 
extra  medal  has  been  liberally  provided  by  the 
Committee,  as  an  additional  prize  this  season.  It 
represents  a  group  of  a  cock  and  three  hens  of  the 
silver  Hamburgh  fowls.  The  design  is  by  Mr. 
James  Bissell,  the  die  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ottley,  a 

happy    combinatinri    of    t^lpnt    ivViicK    oticm-oc    Knt}i  • 

accurate  portraiture  and  finished  workmanship.   The 
medal,  we  foresee,  will  be  as  inuch  admired  as  it ! 
deserves.     It  is  in  contefuplation  by  the  Committee  \ 
every  year  to  give  a  fresh  extra  medal,  representing 
a  group  of  some  one  breed  of  poultry.     The  idea  is 
a  happy  one  ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  series,  whoever  I 
is  possessed  of  it  entire,  wUl  have  a  complete  set  of ! 
imperishable  illustrations   of  this  veiy  interesting  1 
branch   of  natural  history,  which  will  be  of  ines- ' 
timable  value  long  after  our  frames  have  crumbled 
into  dust.  Such  a  series,  struck  during  the  Augustan  | 
age,   could   it  be  discovered    amongst    the  hidden  i 
treasures  of  ancient  Rome,  would  now  be  priceless,  I 
were  it  only  as  faithful  in  its  delineations  as   are  i 
the  metallic  portraits  of  which  the  iii'st  now  makes 
its  appearance. 

Our  limited  space  is  filled,  and  we  must  con- 
clude ;  but  not  without  offering  our  congratulations 
and  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Wright  and  his  able  coad- 
jutors. Any  compliments  we  might  wish  to  pay 
them  may  be  summed  up  in  one  short  sentence. 
They  have  opened  an  amusing  and  instrucUve 
spectacle  to  thirty  thousand  spectators. 


ECONOMY  OF  FOOD. 

Two  papers  of  considerable  impoftance,  on  this 
subject,  appear  to  Bave  much  escaped  the  attention  of 
agricultural  periodicals  ;  although  the  subject  itself  is 
of  vital  interest  to  the  depressed  and  oppressed  agricul- 
ture of  the  country. 

Whilst  the  corn  grower  is  unable  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner,  we  need  some  articles  of  culture  for  food, 
less  liable  to  coinpetition,  and  not  less  nutritive  and 
palatable.  The  green  crops,  which  well  suit  our  climate, 
produce  more  nourishment  per  acre,  and  are  protected 
by  the  greater  proportionate  cost  of  freight,  and  perish- 
ableness  on  shipboard,  suffer  under  other  difficulties. 
The  precious  Potato  (however  despised)  is  still  subject 
to  the  putrid  disease  ;  the  Turnip  is  too  juicy  and  soft 
for  human  food,  alone  ;  and  iu  that  objection  all  the 
other  largely  grown  edible  roots  and  greens  more  or 
less  participate.  And  the  conversion  of  these  into  beef 
and  mutton,  taking  an  average  of  150  lbs.  to  make  1  lb. 
of  flesh,  is  a  waste,  regarding  both  as  human  food, 
which  must  limit  its  practice  in  a  densely  peopled 
country. 

The  papers  in  question  do  not  directly  meet  this 
dilemma,  but  they  appear  to  establish  two  principles, 
which  expand  the  restriction  of  our  choice  of  agrienl- 
tural  plants,  and  ,.f  the  modes  of  their  prep.iration  for 
food,  by  considerations  at  present  overlooked  or  dis- 
allowed. 
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1.  The  first  relates  to  the  incorrectness  of  nitrogen 
as  a  measure  of  nutritive  power  in  different  articles  of 
food. 

2.  The  second  to  the  increase  of  nourishing  power  of 
the  same  food,  by  presenting  it  to  the  digestive  organs 
in  different  conditions. 

The  first  of  these  papers  was  read  at  the  British  Asso- 
elation,  entitled  "  On  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  as  an 
index  to  the  nutritive  value  of  food,"  by  Dr.  A.  Voelker. 
This  goes  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  the  rule,  inferred 
from  Liebig's  analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
protein  compounds,  that  "the  nutritive  (or  rather  the 
fleshening  and  strengthening)  property  of  food  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  nitrogen  it  contains."  So  generally 
has  this  rule  been  received,  that  in  several  of  the  recent 
tables  of  the  comparative  value  of  food,  the  propoffion 
of  nitrogen  has  been  taken  as  the  basis,  or  eveii  as  a 
correction  of  actual  experiments,  in  feeding  ;  and  the 
cultivation  of  different  plants  has  been  recommended 
according  to  their  relative  contents  of  this  ingredient. 
But  Dr.  Voelker  shows,  that  in  many  cases  much  of 
this  nitrogen  is  not  in  the  composition  of  protein  (the 
fleshening  principle) ;  and  contributes  little  or  nothing 
to  the  formation  oi  flesh.  The  discussion  which  followed 
also  went  to  infer  that  there  was  jet  much  to  be  learned 
respecting  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen,  and  the  relation 
of  food  to  the  formation  of  the  blood  (and  consequently 
to  nutrition).  Under  these  circumstances,  agricultural 
improvers  will,  for  the  present,  not  be  restricted  by  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen,  a«  a  guide  to  practical  feeding  ; 
but  will  put  more  trust  in  their  established  tables^ 
esteeming  Leibig's  above  quoted  analogy,  for  occasional 
reference  and  reasoning,  whilst  the  further  progress  of 
chemical  (as  well  as  practical)  investigations  are  render- 
ing it  a  surer  guide  to  their  broad  acres  :  and  productive 
plants,  at  present  rejected  for  deficiency  in  nitrogen, 
may  be  found  valuable  iu  mixture,  or  even  alone. 

The  most  comprehensive  table  of  reference,  for  this 
purpose,  that  I  have  met  with,  is  given  by  the  Rev.  M, 
J.  Berkeley,  in  the  Agricultural  Gaxette  (Gardeners' 
Chronicle),  1845,  p.  6-49  ;  where  the  theoretical  nutritive 
power,  computed  by  Boussaingault  froin  the  nitrogen 
of  no  less  than  76  plants,  and  parts  of  plants,  cultivated 
for  food,  &c.,  is  given  ;  in  contrast  with  16  other  tables, 
drawn  from  practice  and  experiment:  the  republication 
of  that  table,  with  an  additional  column  for  that  com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  W.  Rham,  would  be  very  appropriate 
to  the  suggestions  from  this  paper  of  Dr.  Voelker. 

The  other  paper  goes  a  step  farther  ;  it  is  entitled 
"  Alimentary  Regimen,"  by  M.  Gasparin,  read  before 
the  French  Academy  of  Science,  and  uimotieed  in  any 
other  English  publication  that  I  have  met  with,  than 
"  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal."  It  relates  chiefly  to 
the  diet  of  working-people :  and  establishes  a  remark- 
able difference  in  tlie  strengthening  power  of  the  same 
material  (oreaa;  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  presented  to  the  digestive  organs. 

He  finds  that  the  mining  population  about  Charleroi 
(on  the  border  of  Belgium)  nourish  themselves  folly, 
preserve  health  and  great  vigour  of  muscular  strength, 
upon  a  diet  wiih  less  than  half  the  nutritive  principles 
found  requisite  for  hard-working  men  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  distinction  appears  to  be  the  habitual 
use  of  coffee  at  every  meal.  Their  coffee  is  a  very 
weak  infusion  of  equal  parts,  coffee  and  chicory,  with 
about  one-tenth  milk.  Of  this  the  miner  takes  about 
four  pints  daily  ;  and  lit'le  or  no  other  drink.  His  food 
is  white  bread  and  butter,  with  a  supper  of  Potatoes  and 
greens.  He  eats  2  lbs.  of  bread,  2oz.  of  buttet,  and 
Ij  lb.  mixed  Potatoes  and  greens  daily  ;  and  uses  1  oz. 
each  of  the  coffee  and  chicory.  No  meat  except  Sim- 
days  and  feast  dajs  ;  when  he  also  drinks  four  pints  of 
beer.  This  is  less  in  nutritive  quality  than  the  diet  of 
the  monks  of  La  Trappe,  or  of  the  prisoners  iu  the 
French  jails  :  and  yet  these  Belgian  miners  are  ener- 
getic workmen ;  so  that  the  French  miners,  with  a 
more  nutritious  diet,  are  unable  to  compete  with  them. 
Tbis  efiicacy  of  the  coffee  is  not  attributable  to  the 
nourishment  contained  iu  itself,  which  is  very  small ; 
but  indirectly  to  its  co-operation  with  the  other  food  ; 
or  to  its  action  on  the  vital  organs  of  digestion  and 
secretion. 

M.  Gasparin  also  instances  the  efficacy  of  Coffee,  5l 
enabling  soldiers  and  others  to  endure  fatigue ;  and 
adds  that  the  miner,  with  his  wife  and  si.K  childjreB,  lives 
ou  Is.  Id.  a  day,  without  getting  in  debt. 

Coffee,  then,  though  very  li:tle  nourishing  in  itself, 
seems  to  deserve  more  attention  than  it  receives,  as  an 
article  of  diet  and  economy,  for  its  influence  on  other 
articles  of  nourishmeut.  Coffee  we  cannot  grow  in 
this  climate,  though  we  get  it  abundantly  from  our 
colonies  ;  but  the  other  ingredient,  chicory  (or  suc- 
cory), grows  wild  in  this  country,  is  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion, a  heavy  bearer,  stands  the  frost ;  the  leaves  are 
an  excellent  and  early  fodder,  and  no  contemptible  dish 
for  the  table  ;  and  the  root  not  only  mi.xes  well  with 
coffee,  but  when  roasted  forms  a  very  respectable  sub- 
stitute for  it.  After  long  keeping,  roasted  and  ground, 
it  gets  fiat;  but  the  root  may  be  kept  dry,  and  baked 
rteekly  in  a  pretty  quick  farm  or  cottage  oven,  brown 
all  through  like  cotlee,  not  black.  For  this  it  is  best 
cut  up,  not  larger  than  hazel  nuts;  .and  it  is  full  as 
likely  to  increase  the  nourishing  and  strengthening 
power  of  other  vegetable  food,  as  of  bread  and  Pota- 
toes. Even  our  succulent  roots,  as  Turuips,  Carrots, 
&c.,  mashed  or  grated,  aud  boiled  or  baked  with  meal 
of  any  kind,  may  be  made  as  solid  as  desired ;  to  sub- 
stitute for,  and  improve  on,  the  precious  Potato,  or 
may  be  mixed  when  dressed  aud  hot,  with  chopped  Or 
crumbled  bread,  to   pretty  neat  the  same  purpose ; 
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and  with  this  drink  of  chicory  (for  coffee),  might 
make  a  hearty  working  diet,  very  cheap,  and  chiefly 
home  grown,  even  whilst  Potatoes  are  dear. 

But  this  paper  of  M.  Gasparin's,  we  may  hope,  is 
only  the  enunciation  of  a  principle,  capable  of  much 
wider  application  than  merely  to  coffee  |[and  succory 
for  drink,  and  bread  and  greens,  or  our  present  grown 
roots  for  food.  Extending  to  the  feeding  of  other 
animals  as  well  as  man,  in  suggesting  improvements 
in  the  cooked  and  uncooked  mixtures  for  that  purpose. 
The  converse  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
carnivorous  animals,  which  M.  Majendie  found  to 
require  as  much  weight  of  dried  meat  as  of  meat  in  its 
raw  state  ;  though  the  latter  is  at  least  seven-eighths 
water  ;  i.e.  lib.  will  contain  only  2oz.  of  dry  ;  so  great 
is  the  effect  of  its  state  of  preparation  for  the  stomach. 

These  two  papers,  then,  taken  together,  seem  to 
prove  that  the  nutritive  power  does  not  depend  upon 
the  elementary  ingredients  of  the  food  only,  but  is 
much  affected  by  their  state  of  natural  composition  in 
the  plant,  and  may  be  still  further  influenced  by  arti- 
ficial adaption  to  the  digestive  organs  ;  thus  opening 
suggestions  for  more  efftctive  and,  consequently,  more 
general  employment  for  our  home  products,  cheaper 
and  heartier  feeding  for  our  own  labourers,  and  more 
economical  production  of  animal  food.     J.  Prideaux. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Iron  and  Green  Sands. — Sandstones  form  a   very 
important  series  of  strata  among  the  geological  deposits. 
The  old  red  sandstone  succeeds  and  encompasses  the 
primary  ranges  of  mountains,   exhibiting  almost  the 
first  vestiges  of  life,  wholly  in  the  marine  form.     It 
forms  a  very  large  step  towards  a  habitable  state  of  the 
globe,  from  the  high  temperature  during  the  deposition 
of  the  primary  strata,  and  is  mixed  with  and  supports 
the  limestone,  the  grand  support  of  life,  before  which 
means  being  provided,  it  would  appear  that  no  animal 
iad  lived;  but,  as  it  increases,  life  of  every  kind  becomes 
numerous  and  prolific.    The  next  sandstone  is  the  "  new 
red,"  or  variegated  kind,  which  rests  upon  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  and  is   covered  by  the   oolites.     It 
contains  the  rich  depository  of  salt,  and  to  it  England 
owes  much  of  her  commercial  prosperity.     The  upper- 
most  sandstone   rests   upon  the  upper  oolite,  and   is 
covered  by  the  chalk.     It  has  been  laid  bare  in  South 
Britain,  where  it  chiefly  abounds  by  the  denudation  of 
the  cretaceous  deposit,  which  had  extended  over  the 
whole  range  of  the  Wealden  formation.     The  rock  is 
divided  into  the  lower  and  upper  beds,  or  the  "  iron 
and  green  "  sands  by  the  gault  clay,  or  the  argillaceous 
member  of  the  green  sand  group.    The  upper  stratifica- 
tion of  it  is  laminar  rather  than  seamed  throughout  the 
formation,   as    frequent   intftmiptinna   occur   in    irony 
plates  and  shells  in  various  directions,  which  render  it 
nearly  impossible  to  find  any  seams  passing  throughout 
the  mass  parallel  to  the  bounding  surfaces.     A  stratum 
being  formed  by  seams  that  are  parallel  throughout 
the  entire  mass,  according  to   Professor   Playfair,  in 
many  cases,  requires  several  hundred  feet  of  irregularly 
laminated  sand  to  constitute  a   definite   formation   of 
that  kind.     The  gault  or  golt  beds  are  generally  lamin- 
ated, as  other  argillaceous  deposits.     The  third  sand- 
stone formation  of  Jamieson,  which  contains  the  iron 
and  green  sands,  with  the  intervening  gault,  must  be 
reckoned  a  very  considerable  step  from  the  very  regular 
stratification   of  the   flat  rock's  rising  to   the   earthy 
formation  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  losing  the 
parallelism  of  the  seams  of  deposits  by  the  frequent 
interruptions  of  other  substances.   The  sandstone  having 
been  acted  upon  by  marine  water,  which  tore  from  its 
surface  the  cretaceous  deposit,  may  have  derived  from 
the   aqueous   sediment  the  ferruginous  nature,  which 
almost   universally   adheres   to  the  sands  of  the  now 
mentioned  formation.     Being  placed  immediately  below 
the  chalk,  which  is  generally  an  earthy  and  a  feebly 
aggregated   mass,   it   becomes  in   many   instances   so 
cretaceous  as  to  be  hardly  distinguished  from  the  chalk 
itself.     The  upper  or  green  sand  is  often  wholly  lost  in 
the  chalk-marl  above,  and  the  gault  on  which  it  lies,  as 
in  Oxfordshire,  producing  siliceous  chalky  stones,  with 
evident   marks   of  the   upper  green   sand   series.     It 
abounds  in  the  green  silicate  of  iron,  and  reaches  to 
the  depth  of  600  feet,  through  the ,  gault  and  the  iron 
sand,  or  under  stratum.     The  deposit  is  abundant  in 
Wilts,  Dorset,  Sussex,  Devon,  Surrey,  Oxford,  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  it  encircles  the  whole  of  the 
Wealden  formation  of  Kent  and  Sussex.     It  is  most 
generally  a  highly  ferruginous  sand,  with  spheroidal  or 
nearly  irregular  concretions  of  oxide  of  iron,  frequently 
enclosing  a  coarse  brown  ochre.     Fuller's  earth  and 
yellow  ochre  correspond  in  it,  and  also   fossil  wood. 
The  depth  in  Bedfordshire  is  stated  at  100  feet,  and  in 
Wiltshire  at  30.     The  sands  at  Woburn,  in  Bedford- 
shire, exhibit  the  best  specimen  in  Britain  of  the  upper 
or  green  sand,  and  the  whole  formation,  with  the  inter- 
vening gault,  is  beautiful  shown  near  Reigate,  in  Surrey, 
at  the  Redhill  cut  of  the  mail  road  from  London  to 
Brighton.     This  spot  is  much  visited  by  amateurs  in 
geology,  as  in  no  other  place  in  Britain  can  the  whole 
stratum  be  so  clearly  examined.     The  upper  stratum 
lies  high  on  the  Redhill;  on  the  lower  grounds  the 
ganlt  is  seen  near  Godstone,  and  is  called  "  black  land," 
while  eastwards  into  Kent,  running  by  Limpsfield  atd 
Westeiham,  the  iron  saud  in  the  form  of  Chertsey  rocks 
forms  a  bold  encampment  to  the  South,  overlooking  the 
formatif  n  of  Wealden  clay.     The  stones  are  much  used 
in  building,  and  aire  shaped  into  troughs  and  chimnfy- 
pieces.     The  soils  that  strictly  belong  to  this  formation 


of  sandstone  are  very  worthless,  and  frequently  pass 
into  utter  barrenness.  It  requires  a  very  large  mix- 
ture with  loamy  earth  to  form  a  land  of  tolerable 
productiveness.  In  wet  weather  it  forms  into  hardened 
cakes,  which  impede  vegetation,  and  during  hot  weather 
it  passes  into  a  crumbly  meal  of  dried  incoherent 
particles.  The  crops  of  Barley  are  often  a  total  failure, 
by  reason  of  the  land  being  exposed  to  drought  with 
the  seed  furrow.  Sometimes  the  ears  are  never  formed 
from  the  extended  shot  blade.  The  action  of  artificial 
manures  is  generally  indulged  on  these  lands,  and  sheep 
feeding  of  Turnips  is  much  to  be  approved.  Rye  is  the 
most  useful  cereal  crop,  as  being  sown  in  autumn;  the 
land  is  not  moved  in  the  spring,  and  the  winter  moisture 
is  retained  by  the  shade  of  the  vegetable  foliage.  Seed- 
bearing  crops  should  be  few  in  number,  about  one  to 
three  or  four  of  the  feeding  crops,  thus  :  1.  Turnips  ; 
2.  Barley ;  3.  Winter  Tares,  consumed  on  the  land  ; 
4.  Rape,  also  eaten  on  the  land;  5.  Spring  Vetches, 
also  consumed  on  the  ground  ;  6.  Rye  for  seed  crop, 
being  four  feeding  crops  to  two  of  grain  ;  or,  1.  Turnips; 

2.  Spring  Vetches  ;  3.  Rye  for  seed  crop  ;  4.  Winter 
Tares  ;  5.  Rape  ;  6.  Barley  ;  each  grain  crop  having 
thus  the  benefit  derived  from  two  crops  consumed  on 
the  ground.  One  crop  of  seed  Rye  may  be  joined  with 
four  feeding  plants:    1.  Turnips;   2.  Barley  or  Oats; 

3.  Clover;  4.  Tares;  5.  Coles.  Thus  Rye,  winter 
Vetches,  Turnips,  spring  Vetches,  and  Rye  for  seed, 
can  be  followed  by  Turnip,  Barley,  and  Clovers,  and 
the  land  may  be  successively  cropped  by  these  plants, 
and  kept  in  good  condition.  The  present  value  of  the 
laud  may  be  doubled  by  using  the  above  directions.  J.D. 

Drainage  Acls. — Your  correspondent,  "J.  T.,  Swan- 
sea," has  certainly  very  great  reason  to  complain.  That 
anything  like  so  preposterous  a  sum,  for  expenses,  as 
34/.  out  of  400; ,  should  be  deducted  by  the  Board  is 
"  too  bad."  What  upon  earth  is  it  for  ?  The  two  visits 
of  the  Assistant-Commissioner  could  not  take  more  than 
about  8;.  of  the  34J  ;  and  what,  I  should  like  to  know, 
is  the  other  26/.  absorbed  in.  At  this  rate  the  office 
expenses  upon  the  2,000,000/.  will  turn  a  very  pretty 
penny  for  somebody  or  other  ;  and  if  the  landed  inte. 
rest  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  inquire  a  little 
into  these  matters,  perhaps  the  tax-paying  portion  of 
the  community  may  wish  to  learn  something  about  them. 
But  there  are  other  matters  touching  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  at  the  Drainage-oflice  which,  if  not 
amended,  will  require  to  be  looked  into.  What,  for 
example,  can  be  said  in  justification  of  the  proviso  of 
appointing  the  stewards  of  applicants  for  advances  as 
assistant-commissioners,  and  of  which  we  know  of  at 
least  one  instance.  What  confidence  would  the  public 
have  in  the  faithful  conducting  of  such  a  public  grant 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  for  the  right  application  of 
whif.-h  manfly  t.h^  atwis ta-nt-comniissioner  is  practically 
the  responsible  party,  if  that  responsibility  is  to  be  en- 
trusted either  to  the  stewards  of  the  applicants  or  to 
anyone  that  the  applicants  may  think  proper  to  nominate  ? 
Would  such  a  mode  of  conducting  public  business  be 
tolerated  in  any  other  department  ?  If  the  charge  of 
34/.,  for  the  instance  in  question,  could  be  incurred 
at  all  by  fair  means,  it  would  have  been  in  the'  inspec- 
tion of  the  work  during  progress  (a  most  necessary 
part  of  the  business)  by  the  surveyor,  who  is  required 
to  certify  to  the  perfect  execution  of  the  drainage.  One 
instance  has  been  mentioned  to  the  writer,  where,  on 
the  surveyor  coming  to  inspect  works  after  completion, 
he  was  induced  to  have  some  of  the  drains  opened,  to 
see  their  true  depth,  when,  to  his  amazement,  he  found 
there  were  no  pipes  laid  in  them.  We  say,  then,  the 
administration  of  this  drainage  grant  requires  to  have 
the  public  eye  upon  it.  An  Assistant  Commissioner, 
under  the  Acls. 
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EOTAL  AeRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
~A  WEEKLY  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  11  th  of  Decem- 
ber ;  present,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G., 
President,  in  the  chair  ;  Lord  Portman,  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  Hon.  Dudley  Pelham,  M.P.,  Mr.  Dyke  Acland, 
Mr.  Barugh   Almack,  Colonel  Austen,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  Mr.  Biddulph,  Mr.  Bosanquet,  Mr.  Bramston, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Brandteth,   Mr.  T.  Brown,  ,Mr.  W.  Brown, 
Capt.  Wentworth  Buller,  R.N.,   Mr.  [French  Burke, 
Mr.  Catherall,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Co.x,  Mr.  Evelyn 
Denison,  M.P.,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibbs,    Mr.    Grantham,    Mr.    Hamond,    Mr.   Fisher 
HobbSjMr.  C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Mr.  Hudson  (Castleacre), 
Rev.   A.   Huxtable,   Mr.  Cuthbert   W.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Jonas,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Lawes,  Col.  M'Douall,  Captain 
Moorsom,  R.N.,  Mr.  Mainwaring  Paine,  Mr.   Pasey, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Shaw  (London),  Mr.  Shelley,  .Mr.  R.  Smith, 
Rev.  J.  R.  Smythies,  Mr.  Thompson  (Moat  Hall),  Mr. 
G.  D.  Trotter,   Mr.  C.  Hampden   Turner,  Mr.  Turner 
(Barton),  Prof.  Way,  and  Jonas  Webb. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
Ward,  G-.  B.,  Great  Bentley,  Colchester,  Essex 
Gamble,  David,  Gerard'e-bridge,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire 
Simpson,  George.  Marton,  Bridlington,  Yorkshire 
Clunes,  Major  John,  ^Voodfield,  Pembroke 
Simpson,  John.  Field  House,  Hunmanby,  York 
Green,  John,  Kuipton,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire 
Tredwell,  John,  Leii;ham-court,  Streatham,  Sui-rey 
Leach,  John,  Pembroke 

Tredwell,  Thomas,  St.  John's  Lodge,  Upper  Norwood,  Surrey 
Barber,  William  Mills,  Laugley  Broom,  Colnbrook,  Backs 
Guano. — C.\pxain  Wentworth   Bullek,  R.  N     ad- 
verted to  the  communicat  on  lately  made  by  Lord  Pal 
merston  to  the  Council  relative  to  the  supply  of  guano 
from  Pern  at  a  reasonable  rate.     Inproof  of  the  vast  im- 


portance of  guano  he  instanced  the  example  of  a  farm 
in  his  own  hands,  consisting  of  80  acres  of  poor  land, 
for  the  most  part  lately  reclaimed  from  heath,  and 
rented  at  Gs.  per  acre.  For  six  years  past  the  whole 
of  the  corn  and  hay  together,  with  about  80  tons  a-year 
of  Mangold  Wurzel,  Carrots,  or  Potatoes  had  been 
removed  from  this  ground,  and  not  a  particle  of  any 
kind  of  manure  restored  or  used,  except  guano  and  a 
little  marl  applied  to  the  lightest  ground,  and  10  loads 
of  dung^  per  acre,  applied  in  one  of  the  six  years  to 
three  acres  of  Potatoes.  The  White  Turnips  have  been 
always  been  fed  upon  the  ground,  but  everything  else 
has  been  taken  to  a  farm  two  miles  distant.  During 
the  whole  of  these  six  years  the  crops  upon  this  land 
have  been  steadily  increasing.  Land,  which  six  years 
ago  was  not  in  itself  capable  of  producing  10  bushels  of 
Barley  per  acre  will  now  produce  from  30  to  40. 

In  answer  to  various  questions,  Captain  Buller  stated 
that  he  applied  guano  to  all  the  root  crops,  at  the 
rate  of  about  5  cwt.  per  acre  for  Mangold  Wurzel  or 
Carrots,  which  were  to  be  taken  off,  and  at  the  rate  of 
3  cwt.  for  white  Turnips.  That  he  took  five  crops  in 
four  years,  and  that  he  considered  he  had  grown  this 
year  140  tons  of  Mangold  Wurzel  and  Carrots  from 
seven  acres  of  land.  In  reference  to  the  supply  of 
guano  he  stated  various  particulars  as  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Island  of  Ichaboe,  and  urged  upon  the  Council 
the  expediency  of  entering  into  communicatiori  with  the 
Admiralty  aid  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
endeavouring  with  their  assistance  to  ascertain  whether 
supplies  of  guano  could  not  be  obtained  fiom  other 
quarters  besides  Peru.  It  appears  that  the  supply  of  good 
guano  is  limited  to  those  regions  of  the  globe  in  which 
little  or  no  rain  falls.  These  rainless  regions  are  only 
found  for  two  or  three  degrees  on  either  side  of  the 
tropics,  and  are  generally  distinguished  by  deserts  or 
that  sterility  which  follows  the  absence  of  rain.  Thus 
the  Great  Sahara  under  the  northern  tiopic  in  Africa, 
and  the^Little  Desert  under  the  southern  tropic,  where 
the  Island  of  Ichaboe  was  discovered.  It  was  from  the 
prevalence  of  deserts  that  these  parts  of  the  world  were 
so  little  known.  Ships  rarely  visited  such  coasts,  and 
much  of  the  coast  of  Africa  under  the  northern  tropic 
was,  for  this  reason,  still  very  imperfectly  known.  It 
was  stated  in  several  of  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese 
and  other  of  the  early  discoverers  who  had  visited  this 
coast,  that  sea-fowl  abounded  in  various  parts,  and  it 
was  especially  mentioned  that  in  the  Bay  of  Arqmn, 
near  Cape  Bor,  they  were  so  abundant  that  the  crews 
had  filled  two  boats  with  the  eggs,  and  as  this  was  a 
rainless  region,  there  were  strong  grounds  for  siippos- 
ing  that  guano  in  considerable  quantities  existed  in  the 
'  Bay  of  Arquin.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  so  mucii 
more  valuable,  in  consequence  of  being  within  so  short 
a  distance  of  this  country. 

A.  fow  yoatfo  «^o  a  »i(w.-cLa.nt  lu  LondoEi  had  bseu  in- 
duced iby  a  statement  of  these  facts  and  the  evidence 
taken  from  various  old  voyages,  to  send  three  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring,  and  if  possible  loading  with 
guano  from[ Arquin  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  ship, 
a  boat  having  been  incautiously  sent  on  shore  ;  the  crew 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  whole  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Upon  this  disaster,  the 
ships  had  all  tailed  away,  and  loaded  elsewhere,  while 
the  existence  of  guano  in  this  spot  still  remains  doubt- 
ful. Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  he  believed  that  the 
Admiralty  had  dispatched  a  vessel  of  war  to  Arquin  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  rescue  some  of  the  boat's 
crew  ;  and  it  was  possible  they  might  have  made  some 
inquiries,  and  have  some  information  to  give  respecting 
guano.  There  were  many  other  places,  as  parts  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  which  were  known  to 
be  rainless,  and  which  were  scarcely  ever  visited  on  that 
account ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  very  easyjandivery 
desirable  for  the  Admiralty  to  give  general  instructions 
to  the  captains  of  all  ships  employed  in  or  near  those 
stations  to  make  inquiries,  and  report  to  the  Admiralty 
as  to  supplies  of  guano.  The  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  sea  birds  (especially  tlie  penguin)  in  a  rain- 
less region  were  indications  which  could  scarcely  bo 
mistaken. 

The  thanks  of  the  Council  were  voted  to   Captain 
Buller  for  his  kindne8s|in  making  this  communication. 
Captain    Moorsom    and    Mr.    Robert    Smith    then 
favoured  the  Council  with  important  information  con- 
nected with  the  supply  of  guano  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  stated  a  case  in  which 
an  analysis  by  Professor  Way,  of  manure  offered  to 
him  for  sale,  had  proved  of  the  highest  value  m  deter- 
mining the  value  of  the  manure,  and  the  price  at  which 
it  ought  to  be  supplied. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Turner,  Colonel 
Macdouall,!  Mr.  Jona,  Mr.  Acland,  and  Mr.  Pame, 
detailed  to  the  Council  their  experience  in  the  purehasa 
of  guano, 

NiPAL  Baelet.— Capt.  C.  R.  Dbinkwatek  Bethunb, 
R.N.,  C.B.,  of  the  Harbour  Department  in  the  Admi- 
ralty, transmitted  to  the  Council  a  small  supply  of 
skinless  Barley,  weighing  about  200  grains,  and  marked 
'■  Nipal,  1850,"  received  from  his  brother,  a  member 
of  the  Society,  at  present  residing  in  India.  The  Coun- 
cil ordered  their  best  thanks  to  he  conveyed  to  Capt. 
Bethune,  for  this  attention  to  the  objects  of  the  Society; 
and  at  their  request,  Mr.  Shelley  and  Mr.  George 
Turner  undertook  to  try  the  cultivation  of  this  Barley 
on  their  respective  farms  in  Sussex'and  Devonshire. 

Ckeosoted-Fish  Manure. —-Me.  Bethell,  of  8, 
Parliament. streef,  tracsmitied  to  the  Council  the  fol-^ 
lowing  statement  of  the  trial  of  empyreuoiatie  fish-oit 
manure   on  the  growth  and  preservation  of  Potatoes, 
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Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Hudson  of  Castieacrej  Air.  Sliaw  of 
LondoD,  Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr,  Turner 
of  Barton,  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 

The  Council  decided  on  the  details  and  classification 
of  the  prize-sheet  to  be  adopted  for  next  year,  of  which 
the  following  schedule  represents  summarily  the 
divisions  and  their  respective  amount  of  prizes  assigned 
to  each : — 


Shorthorns 

£2  IS 

Herefords 

215 

Devons 

215 

Lons-homs 

40 

Chanuel  Islands  breed  . 

40 

Sasses  breed     ... 

40 

Scotch  horned  cattle     . 

45 

Scotch  polled  cattle" 

43 

"Welsh,  Irish,  and  other 

\ 

40 

pare  breeds 

Horses 

2iU 

Bronght  forward 
Leicester  sheep 
Sonthdowns,  and  other ) 

shoruwooUed  sbeep    ) 
Long-woolled  sheep  ( ex- 1 

eluding  Leicesiers/      J 
Sheep  best  adapted  to  a  "j 

mountain  district 

clnding  Southdowns 
PiS3     ... 


£1165 
170 

170 
S5 


1  toa] 
t(ex-^ 
wnsi  J 


addressed  to  him  on  the  29th  of  A'ovember  last  by 
the  manager  of  the  Orphanage  estabhshment,  near 
Hounslow. 

"Nov.  29,  1850. 
"Deae  Sir.— I  am  glad  to  te  able  to  inform  you  that  the 
boys  of  the  Orphanage  have  da?  up  all  the  Potatoes,  and  that 
they  are  all  entireli-  free  from  any  symptom  of  the  disease, 
which  I  believe  is  due  entirely  to  the  creosoted  fish,  as  almost 
all  the  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  were  more  or  less  struck 
with  the  blight  or  disease,  whilst  our  plants  remained  green 
and  perfectly  untouched.  The  20  acres  ot  ground  which  we 
planted  were  of  a  very  poor  and  gravelly  soil,  so  poor,  that  the 
previous  occupier  declared  that  nothing  would  make  that  land 
produce  Potatoes.  "R'e  planted  in  it  Regents  and  Forty. folds, 
with  about  8  cwt.  of  your  creosoted  fish  per  acre,  and  wiihout 
any  other  manore  whatever.  In  planting,  the  boys  dropped  a 
piece  of  the  fish  in  the  furrow  near  the  Potato  se',  and  the 
plough  following  earthed  them  over.  The  crop  is,  as  near  as 
we  can  estimate  it,  about  100  tons,  and  the  Potatoes  are  all  of 
excellent  quality,  and  without  a  speck  of  a  disease :  I  hope  to 
plant  with  Potatoes  a  much  larger  extent  of  land  next  year, 
to  all  of  which  I  will  apply  the  fish  ;  hut  as  the  land  is  very 
poor,  I  intend  putting  10  or  12  cwt.  of  fish  per  acre,  as  we 
found  that  where  by  accident  the  hoys  had  put  more  fish,  there 
the  crop  was  much  heavier,  and  the  Potat-^es  larger,  I  liad 
the  curiosity  to  weigh  some  of  the  largest  Potatoes,  amongst 
those  that  had  by  accident  had  an  increased  quantity  of  the 
fish  manure,  and  I  found  some  of  them  to  weigh  1^  lb.  each,  and 
one,  li  lb.  I  have  kept  them  as  extraordinarily  large.  I 
anticipate  an  extraordinary  crop  next  year,  and  I  shall  astonish 
my  neighbours  even  more  than  they  have  already  been." 

Mr.  Bsthell  also  favoured  the  Council  with  specimens  A  Special  Council  was  held  on  Friday,  the  13th  of 
of  the  Potatoes  themselves,  which  were  of  healthy  !  December  ;  present,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
appearance,  and  of  large  size,  being  found  on  boiling  to  !  K.G,,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  Lord  Camoys,  Mr.  Ray- 
be  of  excellent  quality,  without  the  slightest  taint  of  |  mond  Barker,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Colonel  Challoner,  and 
fishy  flavour.  |  Professor   Sewell.      The   report    to   he   made   by   the 

A.\iMAL  Carcase  MANURE.—Mr.  R.  M.  Gillies  of  ;  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ensumg  General  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
Mark-lane,  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Society,  favoured    "'^^  arranged  and  agreed  to. 


50 

130 

£1770 


£1165 

The  Council  decided  that  no  *' extra  stock"  should 
be  allowed  to  be  shown  next  year.  They  also  agreed 
that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Show  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  at  the  mouthly  Council  in 
February  next. 


the  Council  with  specimens,  in  stopped  glass  bottles, 
and  In  various  states  of  preparation,  of  the  new  South- 
American  manure,  obtained  from  the  flesh  and  bones  of 


General  Meeti.ng. — The  half-yearly  General  Meeting 
of    the   Society   was  held   at    the   Society's    House,   in 


the  large  herds  of  wild  cattle  in  that  continent,  slaugh-  !  "anorer-square,  on  Saturday  last,  the  14th  of  December, 
tared  for  the  sake  of  their  hides,  after  the  tallow  has    ^'^  ^'■j"=®  ^'^^  ^'^^^  o^  Richmond,  K.G.,  President,  ir 


been  extracted  from  their  carcases  by  steaming.  This 
residue  was  formerly  thrown  aside  as  useless  ;  bat  being 
■well  known  to  possess  powerful  manuring  properties,  it 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  South-American  mer- 
chants, and  being  well  dried  previously  to  shipping,  it 
is  about  to  be  imported  largely  into  this  country,  on 
accoimt  of  the  great  demand  and  exorbitant  price  of 
Peruvian  guano.  This  manure  has  been  analysed  by  Pro- 
fessors Anderson  and  Way,  and  by  Mr.  Teschemaeher, 
and  found,  as  might  be  expected,  to  contain  a  large 
amount  of  fertilising  matter.  It  has  been  applied  with 
great  success  to  the  Turnip  crops  and  Grass  lands  on 
Colonel  Long's  farm  at  Bromley  Hill,  in  Kent. 

Ventilation.— Mr.  Septimus  BRAiiHWiiTE,  of  Ware- 
ham,  Dorsetshire,  exhibited  to  the  CouncQ  an  apparatus 
used  with  great  Success  for  the  last  18  months  in  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  stables  and  farm-buildings 
generally,  by  spiral  vanes,  allowing  by  their  rotation 
the  fresh  air  to  gain  an  entranco  in  one  dlrcctiuu,  and 
to  pass  out  in  another, 

Farm-Accousis. — Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  a  printed  form  of  accounts  he  had 
employed  for  many  years  with  the  most  satisfactory 


the  chair. 

Mr.  Hudson,  the  Secretary,  read  the  following  report 
from  the  Council : — 

EEPORT. 

The  Council  have  again  the  satisfaction  of  reporting 
favourably  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Society  in  the 
attainment  of  its  practical  and  useful  objects.  The 
number  of  Its  members  at  the  present  time  differs  by 
only  18  from  its  amount  at  the  date  of  the  last  general 
meeting,  1 74  names  having  been  removed  by  death  or 
otherwise  from  the  list,  while  156  new  members  have, 
durmg  the  same  period,  been  elected  into  the  Society, 
which  now  consists  of  90  Life  Governors,  167  Annual 
Governors,  648  Life  Members,  4315  Annual  Members, 
and  19  Hon.  Members,  making  a  total  of  5239. 

Among  the  Governors  lost  to  the  Society  by  death, 
the  Council  have  to  record  a  name  illuslrious  from  its 
connection  with  the  Royal  Family  of  England,  and  en- 
doosTo,!  t-o  tiic  iiaiiuu  aa  uuiiic  Dy  <i  rTmce  aistmouislied 
by  so  many  virtues  as  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge — a  name,  too,  familiar  and  friendly  in  an 
especial  manner  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  on  account  of  the  deep  interest  taken  by  his 
Royal  Highness  in  the  formation  and  welfare  of  the 


results  ;  and  which  admitted  of  being  separated,  and  i  Society,  and  his  participation  in  the  promotion  of  its 
forwarded  leaf  by  leaf  to  the  various  parties  employed  ,  country  meetings. 

ty  him  on  his  several  farms,  returned  to  him  filled  up        The  Council  have  to  report  favourably  on  the  state  of 
at  stated  times  aa  he  might  direct.— Mr.  French  Burke  '  the  Finances  of  the  Society  ;  and  to  submit  to  the  Mem- 


also  forwarded  to  the  Council  a  copy  of"  his  new  work, 
entitled,  "  An  Improved  System  of  Farm  Book- 
keeping.'' 

The  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  for  the  favour 
of  these  communications. 

Lord  Stahley,  of  Alderley,  transmitted,  by  direction 
of  Viscount  Palmerston,  for  the  information  of  the 
Council,  a  work,  received  from  her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Boulogne,  on  the  prevention  of  Potato  disease,  by 
autumn-planting,  founded  on  the  six  years'  observation 


bers  the  Half-yearly  Balance-sheet  of  the  General  Ac 
count,  and  the  Special  Balance-sheet  of  the  Country 
Meeting  at  Exeter,  along  with  the  quarterly  stateinents 
of  income  and  expenditure,  assets  and  liabilities,  funded 
property,  and  current  cash  account,  laid  before  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  Auditors. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society,  transmitted  postage-free 
to  the  Members  in  August  last,  will  have  borne  to  them 
in  its  own  pages  the  best  evidence  of  its  intrinsic  value. 

,„^.  .„, '^^'^  succeeding  part,  now  on  the  eve  of  publication,  will 

of  M.  Le  Roy-Mabille,  of  that  port.-^Mr.  Strafford,  of  ^o  less,  the  Council  believe,  sustain  the  high  character 
3,  Camden-villas,  Camden-town,  presented  a  copy  of  the  "^  its  predecessor,  and  still  further  evince  to  the  Society 
Sth  volume  of  his  continuation  of  "  Coates's  Herd  '°e  ii'gli  privilege  its  Members  enjoy  in  being  favoured 
Book  ,-"  containing  pedigrees  of  improved  short-horned  "■'*  ^'^  large  an  amount  of  the  devoted  attention  of  .Mr. 
cattle,  illustrated  by  11  original  lithoiraphic  portraits  Pusey,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Journal 
of  celebrated  animals  of  that  breed. — Dr.  Plomley  Committee,  effects  that  selection,  arrangement,  and 
transmitted  a  copy  of  his  work  on  the  natural  :  elaboration  of  matter  for  its  pages,  which  results  in  so 
history  of  the  Hop-fly  and  its  enemies. — Mr.  vom  Hof  '  yaluable  a  collection  of  data  lor  immediate  application 
sent  for  inspection  various  specimens  of  Wheat  grown  "^  given  cases,  and  for  the  further  advancement  of 
on   very   poor  land   m  Kent   from  seed  nrenared   bv    agricultural  knowledge.     "  Books,"  it  is  true,  as  Mr, 


Bickes's  steeping  liquor. — Messrs.  Dean  and  Son  pre 
Bented  a  copy  of  their  work  on  Prize  Model  Cottages  ; 
and  Mr.  Tidd,  copies  of  plans  of  the  IsUngton   cattle 

market,     with    the    proposed     additions Mr.    Dyke 

Acland  presented  a  copy  of  his  printed  letter  to  Mr. 


Pusey  himself  remarks,  "will  not  teach  farming:  but,"  he 
adds,  "if  they  describe  the  practices  of  the  best  farmers, 
they  wiil  make  men  think,  and  show  where  to  learn  it. 
If  our  farmers  will  inquire  what  is  done  by  the  foremost 
of  them,   they  will  themselves  write  such  a  book   of 


Miles,  M.P.,  containing  a  proposal  for  the  establish- 1  ^""''"""'^alimprovementasneverwaswrittenelsewhere, 
ment    of    annual    agricultural    meetings,    consequent  I  "^  l^g'hle  characters,  with  good  straight  furrows,  on  the 


on  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
at  Exeter,  to  be  held  successively  in  different  towns 
of_  the  West  of  England.— Mr.  H.  Mayhew  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  his  report  connected  with  "  Labour 
and  the  Poor."  For  these  presents,  and  others  made 
to  the  Society,  including  numerous  periodical  agricul- 
tural works,  published  m  tliis  country  and  abroad,  the 
Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be  returned. 


A  Special  Council  was  held;  on  Thursday,  the  12th 
of  December,  for  deciding,  agreeably  with  the  terms 
of  the  bye-laws,  on  the  prizes  to  be  offered  for  live 
stock  next  jear:  present,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
^'^"°??'  K.G.,  Presicent,  Lord  Portman,  Hon. 
^udley  Pelbam,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  S. 
Rennet,  Mr.  H.  Blacsb^T-H.  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  W    G 


broad  page  of  England."  The  Council  trust  that  the 
best  practice,  whether  obtained  from  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  or  from  personal  inspection  of  the  best  farming, 
will  be  thus  transferred  to  the  hitherto-neglected  lands 
of  the  kingdom,  and  lead  to  results  alike  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  connected  with  them.  The  Council  are  grati- 
fied to  find,  that  of  all  the  Journals  sent  to  the  Members 
by  post,  amouiiting  in  number  to  nearly  30,000  copies, 
only  one  case  bas  been  made  known  to  I'hem  in  which  a 
Journal  has  not  eventually  reached  its  destination  :  they 
regard  this  fact  as  both  important  to  the  Society  and 
as  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  the  postal  establish- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  Council  have  only  to  refer  to  the  Country  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  held  at  the  City  of  Exeter 'in  July 
last,  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  and  to  prooounce  it 
as  complete  in  all  its  details  as  the  Council  could  desire ; 


Cavendi^ib   M  P     xi      w  lu    V     V-T-,  J       '  , .  '„     •  "^^    "»  coiup.eie  m  an  its  Qetails  as  the  Uouncil  could  des  re ; 
«,avendish,  M.P.,  Mr.  Walbmke  Childars,  M.P.,  Mr.  |  the  exceUence  of  that  meeting  having  been  witnessed  by 


all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  it,  and 
made  known  by  pubUc  report  to  all  others  interested  in 
its  success,  who  were  from  various  causes  unavoidably 
absent.  Those  only,  however,  that  were  present  on 
that  occasion  could  be  impressed  with  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  demonstrations  of  hearty  welcome  given  to  the 
Society  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  "ancient  and  loyal 
city  ;"  an  expression  of  respect  only  equalled  by  their 
disinterestedness  and  genuine  hospitality.  The  mayor 
and  corporation,  and  the  local  committee,  anticipated 
by  their  prompt  and  judicious  measures  every  wish  of 
the  Society  during  the  preparations  for  the  meetin", 
and  the  period  of  holding  it.  Sir  Thomas  Acland  at 
Killerton,  and  Mr.  Turner  at  Barton,  each  gave  a  kind 
and  friendly  reception  to  the  Members,  and  submitted 
to  their  inspection  their  respective  Water  and  Catch 
Meadows,  which  created  a  lively  interest  in  all  who 
witnessed  them.  The  principal  Railway  Companies, 
with  their  usual  liberality,  conveyed  the  five  stock  free 
along  their  respective  lines  to  and  from  the  Show,  and 
the  implements  at  half  the  ordinary  rates.  The  Mem- 
bers were  indebted  to  Prof.  Simonds  for  a  valuable 
Lecture  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver  in  Domesticated 
Animals.  Jlessrs.  Tuxford,  of  Boston,  and  Messrs. 
Barrett  and  Co  ,  of  Reading,  kindly  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Stewards  and  Judges  their  respective 
steam-engines,  for  driving  the  machinery  under  trial  in 
the  Show-yard.  The  Society  conveyed  to  all  these  re- 
spective parties  at  the  time  their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  valuable  services  they  had  rendered  to 
the  Society  by  their  cordial  co-operation.  The  Exeter 
Meeting  was  also  distinguished  by  a  still  further  im- 
provement introduced  into  the  dynamometrical  testin" 
of  the  agricultural  machinery,  by  which  new  results,  of 
great  importance  in  guiding  the  Judges  in  their  deci- 
sions, were  obtained  ;  and  the  rival  exhibitors  of  im- 
plements enabled  themselves  to  judge  of  the  actual 
power  and  working  of  their  machines,  by  simple  in- 
spection of  the  mechanical  registration  of  results. 
Colonel  Challoner,  the  Senior  Steward  of  Implements 
on  that  occasion,  has  made  to  the  Society  his  report  of 
the  exhibition  and  trial  of  implements  at  the  Exeter 
Meeting,  including  a  description  of  the  testing  appa- 
ratus employed,  and  diagrams  illustrating  the  momen- 
tary variation  of  the  actual  power  either  possessed  by 
the  steam-engines  as  prime  movers,  or  required  to  work 
the  various  agricultural  machines  submitted  to  the  test 
of  trial.  If  anything  further  were  required  to  prove 
the  excellence  of  the  Exeter  Meeting,  it  would  be  the 
occurrence,  for  the  first  time  in  the  records  of  the 
Society,  of  the  receipts  being  equal  to,  or  exceeding  the 
payments  on  account  of,  a  Cauatry  Meeting,  independ- 
ently of  the  Prizes  awarded  on  the  occasion  ;  the  Exe- 
ter Balance  Sheet  now  laid  before  the  Members  show- 
ing a  balance  of  96^.  2s.  9d.  in  favour  of  the  Society. 

The  Council,  agreeably  with  the  B;e-laws  of  the  So- 
ciety, prepared,  on  Thursday  last,  a  List  of  the  Prizes 
for  Breedmg  Stock,  to  be  offered  for  competition  next 
year.  This  list  having  been  printed,  copies  of  it  are 
now  laid  on  the  table  for  the  information  of  the  members. 

The  Council  have  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  whole  question  of  nominating, 
selecting,  and  appointing  the  Judges  for  the  Cotmtry 
Meetings,  with  a  request  that  they  will  favour  the 
Council  with  their  report  on  the  subject  in  February 
next.  They  have  also  appointed  a  certain  number  of 
their  members  to  meet  the  Governors  of  the  Royal 
\  eterinary  College,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
them  on  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  common 
object  of  the  two  bodies,  namely,  the  application  of 
veterinary  science  to  the  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs  ;  with  a  request  that  they  will  report  the  result  of 
their  conference  at  the  same  date.  Professor  Simonds, 
the  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Society,  has  reported 
to  the  Council  the  result  of  his  inquiry  into  the  occur- 
rence of  several  important  cases  of  disease  amongst 
the  stock  of  members  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
These  reports,  when  fully  completed  by  further  results 
of  direct  experiments  in  the  feeding  and  treatment  of 
the  animals,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Journal 
Committee. 

Professor  Way,  the  Consulting-Chemist  to  the  So- 
ciety,  has  continued  to  prosecute  his  interesting  re- 
searches on  the  chemical  constitution  of  plants  and 
substances  of  agricultural  use,  the  results  of  which  are 
in  the  course  of  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society.  Professor  Way  has  also  favoured  the  Society 
since  the  last  General  Meeting  with  a  Lecture  on  the 
Chemical  Character  of  Water  as  connected  with  its 
agricultural  uses. 

The  Council  have  decided,  since  the  last  General 
Meeting,  to  give  Prizes  for  Essays  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, to  he  sent  in  by  the  1st  of  March  next : — 

Fanning  of  Shropshire £50 

Farming  of  Northampton    50 

Diseases  from  mismanagement  of  Horses  ....  20 

Diseases  of  Cattle  after  parturition 20 

Agricultural  Geology  of  England  and  Wales  50 

Production  of  Butter 10 

Any  Subject  in  Agricultural  Chemistry 20 

The  Council  have  been  favoured  by  Viscount  Pal- 
merston with  important  communications  on  the  subject 
of  the  supply  of  Guano  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
feeling  the  great  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  that  so  valuable  a  manure  should  if  possible 
be  supplied,  not  only  in  its  genuine  state,  but  in  abun- 
dance, and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  has  kindly  undertaken,  at 
the  request  of  the  Council,  to  confer  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston on  the  subject.  By  order  of  the  Council, 
James  Hudson,  Secretary. — London,  Dec,  14th,  1850. 
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Oil  tbe  moiiou  of  tile  Rev.  James  Linton,  seconded    of  alchemy  increase  its  lercUity  to  a  double  or  even  i  tiiat,   1st,  AlttiougU  tnis  rioeicty   luliy  appreeiatei  the 
bv  Mr.  Love,  this  report  was  received  unanimously  by    triple  extent.     I  have  visited  the  localities  of  some  of    value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science  in  its 

the  meetin". Mr.  Wingate  expressed  the  satisfaetiou    these  "  high  farming  humbugs,"  where  the  process  was  ,  applications  to  practical  agriculture,  yet  it  has  no  sym- 

it  •'ave  him  to  find  that  the  country  meeting  of  the    being  carried  on  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  and,  as  j  pathy  with  those  who  are  continually  holding  up  Scotch 
Societv    so  successfully  held  this  year  at  Exeter,  had    stated   in   public   documents,  with   most  astonishiuglv  i  farmers  as  examples  of  industry,  and  famous  for  paying 

remunerative  results.     Oa  minutely  examining  into  the 

merits  of  the  case,  and  carefully  collecting  and  com- 
paring every  available  fact,  although  I  rank  amongst 

the  humblest,  I  was  among  the  first  who   publicly  ex. 

posed  and  denounced  the  interested,  the  misctiievous, 

the  monstrous  calculations  which  certain  parties  were 

palming  on  the  public.     My  talented  neighbour,  Jlr. 

Ross,    came    forv.-ard,   armed   with  an    unconquerable 
,,„.,,,.„  .   ,,      „  T  -r>        1  array   of  facts,  and   clear   common   sense   views,  and 

Mr.  Knight,  Mr.   Beman,  and  Mr.  George  J.  Ray-  l^j^,     ^^   ^i^         ^_   -^^   dbpelling  the   delusion.     The 
mond   Barker,    were   elected   Auditors   for   the    year    fo^mj^ble   pg-^r   Plough   next   came   into   the   lists; 

possessing  acute  percepiion,  a    clear  judgmenr,  and  a 

refined  but  caustic  wir,  he  struck  the  hydra  a  mortal 

wound,  and  it  fell,  never    more    to  rise.     Proprietors 


paid  its  own  expenses, 

Colonel  Challoner,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, having  laid  before  the  meeting  the  various 
balance-sheets  connected  with  the  accounts,  it  was 
moved  by  .Mr.  Warsop,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mark  Smd- 
ford,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Society  should  be  given  to  the  Auditors,  for  their 
gOre  and  attention  in  e.tamiaing  its  accounts. 


ensuing. 

Thanks  were    passed    to    Professor   Way    for    his 

Lecture  on  Water  delivered   before  the  members   in 
jime^last. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Price.  Bart.,  M.P., 
seconded  by  Mr.  Mark  Phillips,  the  cordial  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  carried  by  acclamation  to  the  noble 
Duke  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair  on  that  occasion, 
and  for  the  devoted  interest  he  had  so  constantly 
evinced  towards  the  Society,  and  the  promotion  of  its 
most  useful  and  patriotic  objects. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


high  rents,  but  who  commonly  turn  round  and  taunt 
them  with  want  of  skill  and  science  iu  cultivation. 
2d,  The  amount  of  capital  now  required  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  husbandry  is  so  much  increased  that  the 
security  and  safe  investment  of  it  in  the  soil  must 
become  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  iu  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture.  3d,  If  a  higher  standard  of 
farming  be  now  considered  necessary  to  meet  the 
change  of  circumstances  under  which  farmers  are  at 
present  placed  by  the  depreciated  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  such  high  farming  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
right  appreciation  of  its  requirements  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord,  whereby  mutual  confidence  between  him. 
and  the  tenant  may  be  secured,  so  that  such  conditions 
may  try  to  blink  the  question  as  they  may  ;  by  iagenious  i  of  fertility  as  ought  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  fix- 


Teafalgae. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trafalgar 
Agricultural  Society  took  place  on  Monday,  the  21bt 
October.  About  40  tenant-farmers  sat  down  to  dinner 
in  the  inn  ;  George  Dux,  Esq.,  teaant.  Grange,  in  the 
chair.  The  Secretary  read  the  awards  of  the  judges, 
and  distributed  the  sum  of  70^.  of  sweepstakes  to  the 
successful  competitors. — ilr.  Hoxetman  read  an  essay 
on  "  the  Present  Position  of  the  British  Farmer  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  his  Landlord  :  "  The  wealth  and 
glory  of  the  nation  have  at  all  times  kept  pace  with 
agricultural  improvement  and  prosperity.  -ind  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  ;  for  it  is  from  the  exertions  and 
industry  of  the  husbandman  that  all  riches  are  derived 
—food,  clothing,  and  many  other  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  being  the  productions  of  his  labour 
and  ingenuity.      His  intelligence   is   brought   to   bear 


and  specious  devices  they  may  palm  their  quackish 
nostrums  ou  the  public — ^justifying  their  conduct  in 
exacting  their  former  rents,  blaming  the  farmer  for 
want  of  skill  and  exertion  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land; 
and  farther,  declaring  that  things  are  yet  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  that  all  will  soon  be  well  again.  The 
farmer  is   nut   to  be   hoodwinked  ;  to  him  it  is  quite 


tures,  and  as  adding  materially  and  permanently  to  the 
value  of  a  farm,  may  be  maintained  to  the  termination 
of  a  lease,  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  out- 
going tenant. — .Mr.  Carswell,  of  Rathillet,  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Honeyman,  said  that 
while  he  was  very  far  from  agreeing  with  the  spirit  and 
manner  in   which  many  of  the  topics  had    been    dis- 


appareot  that  one  of  three  cases  must  happen — that  j  cussed,  he  thought  they  were  under  great  obligations  to 
some  important  alteration  in  the  present  laws  be  made,  i  him  iu  conaiog  forward  when  requested  by  the  Society^ 
or  landlords  must  make  a  proper  adjustment  of  rent ;  |  and  in  freely  putting  forward  his  sentiments  in  the 
or  else  the  farmer  himself  must  be  subjected  to  deep  talented  manner  he  had  done  ;  he  thought  that  the- 
and  inevitable  ruin The  gains  and  profits  from  farm-  ;  members  would  do  well  to  avoid  the  political  aspect  of 


ing  (even  in  past  times)  are  far  inferior  to  those  arising 
from  manufacture  and  commerce.  Now  by  investing 
the  same  amount  of  capital  in  manufacturiug  or  com- 
mercial speculation,  quicker  and  more  exteusu-e  profits 
are  procured.  The  trader  can  turn  over  his  capital 
three   or    four   times   a   year,   while    it   is   impossible 


the  question,  and  keep  as  closely  by  the  resolutions 
possible.  A.  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  responded  to. 
— Mr.  Ru35ELL,  tenant,  Kilwhiss  :  I  differ  widely  from 
Mr.  Houeyman,  in  many  of  the  conclusions  which  he  has 
come  to,  but  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  first 
resolution,  which  has  been  put  to  the  meeting,  and  iu 


is  consummated,  he   can  convert  his   eommj'lity   into 
money,  and  again  commence  fresh  speculation,     Ic  is 
thus  apparent  that  much  less  capital  is  sufficient  to 
^       ,  -  -  ,  carry  on  a  more  extensive  business  than  if  employed  in 

upon  the  bleak  and  barren  soil,  and  fertile  fields  and  !  farmmg  ;  and  from  the  shortness  in  the  period  of  the 
golden  harvests  are  the_ rewards  of  his  prowess.  The  \  trader's  outlay,  he  can  avaU  himself  of  more  extended 
tenantry  entered  on  then:  present  engagements  on  the  credit  than  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  to  enjoy.  The 
faith  of  the  laws  of  the  country  remaining  nearly  the  articles  required  for  farm  stock  can  never  be  had  unless 
same.  They  dreamed  not  of  being  under  the  necessity  fo^.  cash-the  farmer  ueed  not  go  to  the  market  without 
of  contendmg  with  the  dimoulties  which  now  surround 
them.  Under  this  conviction  the  capital  at  their  com- 
mand was  mostly  invested  in  the  soil ;  a  great  propor- 


for  the  farmer  to  procure  a  full  return  even  at  j  giving  my  assent.  I  beg  to  state  my  reasons  and 
12  mouths'  sight  ;  and  where  extensive  improvements  \  grounds.  We  all  readily  admit  that  a  true  knowledge 
are  being  carried  on,  it  is  only  at  a  ytt  mjre  distant !  of  the  principles,  upon  which  the  art  of  culture  depends, 
day  that  he  can  hope  for  a  return.  Xone  of  these  j  will  assuredly  lead  to  economical  results  in  the  details 
delays  lies  in  the  way  of  the  trader.    When  his  purchase  !  of  husbandry.     The  rapid  strides  which  chemistry  and 


the  kindred  saieuces  have  made  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, have  thrown  much  light  on  the  rationale  of  many 
of  our  practices.     The  deep  researches  of  the  genius  of 
Liebig  afforded  him  materials  to  link  together  the  dis- 
jointed and  fragmentary  labours  of  other  hard  workers 
m  the  same  fieid  ;  and  the  seeds  which  TuU,  Young, 
Davy,  and  others  had  sown,  are  now  beginning  to  burst, 
into  luxuriance.     Liebig's  beautiful  theories  of  vegetable 
and  animal  nutrition  took  the  world  by  surprise.    Great 
the  money  iu  his  pocket.     This  is  not  felt  by  the  trader.  !  e.xpectations  were  formed  from   the  truths  which  were 
The  present  system  of  banking  refuses  noae  of  them    revealed  in  the  laboratory  of  Giessen,  but  they  have  only 
.        .  .  -  _     -       I  credit,  unless  they  are  uuknown, or  not  known  to  be  de-    laid  the  foundations  for  a  superstructure  which  later 

tion  in  permanent  improvements  being  thus  issued  serv.ng  of  confidence  ;  but  it  possesses  certain  features  generations  wiU  have  to  rear.  Some  men  of  sanguine 
among  tbe  tradesmen  and  peasantry  m  the  shape  of  uapropitious  to  the  husbandman.  Might  not  a  sjstem  temperament  seem  actually  to  have  believed  that  the 
wages,      ihese  were_  not   c...pootod  to  bo   .«n,o<ii«t^ij- ;  qj  UiiuKiiig  uo  eatariibiicu  c.-^v;iu=!.  ciy  ruv  .igvii;iiHur'.»i»,    c>.h:.^.t»d  ground  ^<i=.  to  hive  its  virtues  renewed,  and 

remunerative  ;  still  It  was  considered  they  would  ulti- :  constructed  so  as  to  obviate  his  wants  more  readily  ?         '      " '     " 

mately  pay.  At  the  end  of  the  lease  ,the  proprietor  !  But  without  insisting  upon  a  point  which  may  be  con- 
would  have  come  in  for  a  share  of  these  improvements, '  sidered  alien  to  the  subject,  it  is  indisputable  that 
they  bemg,  as  it  were,  fixtures,  adding  materially  to  i  greater  amounts  of  capilalhave  been  attained  by  manu- 
the  intrmsic  value  of  the  subjects.  The  capital  required  i  facturei^  and  commercialUts  than  have  been  reiiistd 
in  stock  for  carrying  on  improved  husbandry  is  triple,  1  by  agriculturists. 


and  in  some  cases  quadruple,  to  what  it  was  iu  former 
times.  The  very  interest  of  the  capital  in  many  cases 
would  enable  the  farmers  to  live  comfortably  (in  retire 


Admitting  that  the  remuneration  for 
outlay  in  farming  is  so  very  low,  that  bank  interest  on 
the  capital  would  be  preferable,  the  question  very 
naturaUy  arises — How  is  it  that  a  farm  lease  is  scarcely 


meut),  even  with  their  money  invested  at  bank  interest,  ■  in  the  market  when  a  greater  number  of  candidate 
apart  from  all  the  anxieties  and  risks  incident  to  farm  I  apnear,  offermg  an  equal,  and  iu  some  cases  a  hi.'her 
management.  Farmmg  bemg  reduced  to  the  present  |  reAt  than  that  previously  given  ?  Among  a  number  of 
low  ebb,  stock  wUl  again  be  converted  into  cash  (so  far  ■  reasons,  I  may  state,  in  the  first  place— a  farmer 
as  practicable),  and  the  farmer  wiU  be  under  the  neces-  i  alreadv  in  possession  of  a  farm  becomes  a  candidate  on 
sity  of  turmng  his  attention  to  more  remunerative  in- ,  the  grounds  that,  his  own  farm  lying  contiguous,  he  is 
vestment.  Land  will  thus  necessarily  faU  in  value. .  enabled  to  work  the  lands  upon  a  cheaper  scale  than  if  he 
The  landlord's  rent-roll  will  exhibit  a  much  lower  figure,  :  were  a  resident.  He  can  carry  on  the  various  operationsof 
or  farther  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  must :  farming  with  more  facUities  than  if  on  a  small  scale, 
cease.     Into  whatever  district  we  turn  our  eyes,  im- 


provements of  every  possible  kind  have  been  success 
fully  carried  on,  and  in  no  age  has  agriculture  advanced 
so  far  as  that  in  which  we  live.  The  fertihty  of  the  soil 
has  been  amazingly  promoted,  and  the  wages  of  trades- 
men have  been  raised  at  least  to  double  their  former 
amount,  and  the  proprietor  has  had  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  value  of  his  land.  But  legislative 
enactments  have  recently  been  carried,  which  are  pro- 
ducing material  changes  in  the  condition  and  prospects 
of    the   British    agriculturist.       Mr.   Honeyman   then 


and  particularly  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  differ  in  quality 


c!shn.udtod  ground  ' 

to  be  fertilised  as  by  the  wand  of  a  magician.  But, 
alas,  the  old  antidote  still  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  ever 
will  do  so,  that  the  grateful  earth  will  only  jield  her 
riches,  through  the  hard  and  unremitting  toil  of  her 
sons.  Science  can  only  shorten  the  way.  I  cannot 
omit  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland,  in  its  present  effi- 
ciency, as  scientific  progress  iu  the  right  direction.  If 
its  merits  could  not  be  defended  on  far  higher  grounds 
than  as  a  terror  to  those  who  would  carry  on  extensive 
adulterations  of  artificial  manures,  it  is  worth  more  than 
triple  the  money  that  is  spent  upon  it.  The  introduction 
of  the  scientific  element  has,  however,  had  its  disadvan- 
tages ;  for  straightway  there  arose  a  host  of  interpreterSj 
who  took  great  delight  in  disputing  the  experience  of 
the  practical  men,  and  who  looked  with  contempt  upon 
the  past,  and  wholly  became  the  worshippers  of  the 
untried  and  the  fanciful.  A  crisis  has  arrived,  which 
all  admit.     The  cultivator  would  fain  have  the  recipient 


from  that  he  already  possesses.  As  an  instance  let  us  |  of  his  toils  bear  part  of  a  burden  which  must  be  borne : 
suppose  that  the  one  is  composed  of  strong  land  :  being  |  but,  no,  science  would  interfere,  and  tell  him  he  must 
well  adapted  for  Wheat,  he  is  enabled  to  proceed  with    carry  it  all  himself.     The  whole  island  is  ransacked  for 


double  force  at  the  critical  seasons  of  Wheat  sowing — 
thus,  in  many  instances,  almost  securing  his  crop,  com- 


his  behoof.     There  never  was  a  period  when  so  many 
physicians  prescribed  for  agriculture,  without  knowing 


proceeded  to  argue  the  mischief  of  free  trade   in  its  ;  jects  by  a  greater  quantity  of  Utter  m  the  one  case,  and 
influence  ,on  the    relations    of  landlord    and    tenant.  .       ^^  _      '  . 

Through  the  insirumentaUty  of  the  aristocracy,  as  being 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  tenant  farmer  has  been  de- 
prived of  one-third  of  his  property  ;  and  yet  they  stand 
coolly  by,  demanding  the  last  farthing  of  rent.  It  is 
therefore  in  vain  for  them  to  hold  out  delusive  hopes, 
or  to  concoct  fantastic  schemes  iu  order  to  endeavour 
to  raise  the  depressed  spirits  of  their  suffering  tenantry, 
■who  are  now  awake  to  the  sad  realities  of  their  con- 
dition. High  farming  is  confidently  recommended  by 
certain  landlords  as  the  infallible  panacea  for  all  the 
evils  consequent  on  free  trade.  It  is  the  ignis  Jaluus 
ofthe  proprietor,  by  the  meretricious  glare  of  which  he 
tries  to  deceive  ihe  husbandman  and  mislead  the  public. 
The  old  prejudiced  farmer,  who  has  had  the  dis-a.dva.B- 
tage  of  hecommg  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  and 


pared  with  the  slow  process  he  would  otherwise  have  had  i  or  studying  her  organic  and  local  maladies.  Some  cry 
to  adopt,  the  weather  at  these  seasons  being  very  vari-  :  out,  "  plough  less,  and  graze  more  ;"  others  the  re- 
able.  Secondly,  the  land  being  of  a  lighter  and  cheaper  verse.  Each  nostrum,  however,  serves  its  day,  andtime 
description,  he  can  raise  a  far  greater  weight  of  Turnips  [  flies  on.  We,  Scotch  farmers,  have  stupidly  lost  our  re- 
(ou  such  land)  for  his  money,  and  enriching  both  sub- 1  nown  ;  or  doings,  which  were  formally  boasted  over  the 


an  extra  quantity  of  Turnips  in  the  other,  consequently 
enabling  him  to  maintain  a  greater  quantity  of  live 
stock.  It  is  thus  supposed  that  both  belong  to  one 
landlord  ;  and  although  they  do  not,  the  advantages, 
particularly  in  sheep  husbandry,  are  very  great. 
Another  reason  may  be,  that  individuals  habituated  to 
agricultural  avocations,  and  having  spent  the  better 
portion  of  their  time  and  energies  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  science,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
turn  their  attention  to  other  pursuits  ;  consequently 
they  bid  to  the  last  possible  farthing  they  consider  they 
canj  draw  from  the  soil  (of  course  after  paying  inci- 
dental expenses).  Again,  many  are  possessed  with 
perhaps  a  foolish  notion  that  they  have  a  superior 
knowledge  of  cultivation   to  their   predecessor.     And, 


whole  world,  are  now  treated  with  contempt,  and  all  be- 
cause we  want  science.  Petty  writers  shelter  themselves 
under  great  names,  and  join  in  the  common  hue  and 
cry.  The  following  isolated  sentence  appeared  in  a 
"  Scotch  Magazine"  of  last  month  : — "  The  agricultural 
produce  of  our  island  might  be  doubled,  by  a  more 
perfect  application  of  the  principles  of  botany  and 
chemistry."  I  need  not  add  to  this.  Who  are  the 
modern  guiding  stars  that  we  are  directed  to  look  to  ? 
Mr.  Huxtable,  amid  all  his  scientific  bravery,  has 
scarcely  faith  in  the  new  order  of  things.  Statesmen 
are,  however,  directed  by  him  in  his  recent  pamphlet, 
if  need  be,  to  the  proper  objects  for  taxation.  What 
comfort  do  we  Scotch  farmers  obtain  from  his  definition 
of  an  "  agriculturist."  Hear  him — "  For  myself,  as  an. 
agriculturist,  that  is,  a  producer  of  Wheat,  beef,  mutton. 


peculiarities  of  the  soU  in  nearly  a  lifetime's  experience,  \  denominate  amateurs,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
^..^?riZ,^^'"^''^.  ^^y  "^y  ^°^^  Kinnaird)   to  rescind    agricuUure,  and  labouring  under   a   false   impretsion 


lastly,  I  shall  mention  a  numerous  class  whom  we  may  !  and  pork,  I  should  deprecate  the  reimposition  of  any 


his  old  vulgar  notions  of  cultivation,  and  to  brmg  his 
farm  to  some  mighty  modern  professor  of  chemistry, 
who  will  put  his  subject— rocks,  bogs,  and  altogether— 
into  his  capacious  alembit^  and  by  the  sublime"  process 


that  to  be  a  practical  farmer  they  have  to  get  a  lease 

granted  them,  and  say  unto  the  fields,  "  Bring  forth  for 

the  harvest." — Mr.  Honeyman  read  the  following  re- 

l  solutions,  which  he  moved  the  adoption  of :  Resolved 


duty  whatever  upon  lean  cattle.  Beans,  Oats,  Barley, 
Lentils,  and  oilcake."  We  are  allowed  to  shiver  in  our 
ungenial  climate,  that  science  ( !  !)  has  given  out  to  the 
forest  zone,  and  placed  on  the  verge  of  that  territory, 
beyond  which  Wheat  wUl  not  ripen.  This  proposition 
in  Air.  Huxtable,  for  a  good  price  of  Wheat,  has  its 
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root  in  tlie  same  circumstances  which  prompted  the 
Herts  farmers  in  1810  to  maintain  that  a  quarter  of 
Wheat  should  be  four  times  the  price  of  a  quarter  of 
Oats.  Mr.  Huxtable  is  exceedingly  happy  and 
courageous,  when  he  imajines  he  is  iu  possession  of 
the  real  chemistry  of  agriculture,  the  principles  of 
which  he  has  taken  upon  him  to  enunciate  to  the 
nnehemical  reader.  He" breaks  out  into  the  following 
raptures  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lawes',  of  Rothamsted, 
experiments  on  Wheat  and  Turnips  :— "  Experiments," 
he  exclaims,  "  so  admirably  arranged  and  philoso- 
phically interpreted,  that  they  have  revealed  what 
lay  all  concealed  through  the  dark  ages  of  mere 
practice,  the  laws  which  govern  cereal  growth,  and 
have  reduced  the  conditions  of  Wheat  and  Turnip 
PTOwing  within  the  cognizance  of  fixed  principles." 
Mr.  Lawes  deserves  much  praise  for  the  labour  he 
has  bestowed  in  arranging  the  experiments  in  ques- 
tion. In  this  respect  they  are  the  best  extant.  But 
the  refined  distinctions  which  have  been  drawn  between 
the  requirements  of  the  two  classes  of  plants  have  no 
existence  whatever  in  nature.  Mr.  Huxtable  does  not 
act  upon  them.  The  whole  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
Scotch  system  of  farming  are  directly  opposed  to  such 
doctrines.  We  are  surprised  that  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  consultiog 
chemist,  has  not  seen  through  the  fallacy.  We  do 
not  despise  nor  underrate  Sir.  Huxtable's  labours. 
His  theory  may  be  erroneous,  but  his  practice  might 
still  command  attention,  if  he  could  boast  of  results, 
Just  as  any  one  may  do  who  has  no  pretensions  to 
science  at  all.  Whoever  thinks  he  possesses  tie 
true  secret,  although  it  may  be  a  mere  delusion,  yet 
it  will  fortify  him  in  his  pursuits,  and  with  industry  and 
common  sense  to  carry  out  the  maxim  of  no  want,  no 
waste,  he  may  accomplish  wonders.  And  by  all  means 
give  science  the  credit  if  he  still  desires  it  The  al- 
chemists were  cheered  and  invigorated  with  their  caput 
mortuum.  Most  unfortunately  for  us  agriculturists,  we 
are  making  too  many  discoveries  to  be  all  genuine.  We 
cannot  be  expected  to  come  up  to  Mr.  Mechi  in  his 
ever-hopeful  ever-brilliant  anticipations.  Those  who 
have  a  wish  to  see  the  encroachments  of  the  Wheat  on 
the  heather,  should  by  all  means  pay  him  a  visit — he  is 
a  true  farmer's  friend  in  every  respect.  We  have  no 
wish  to  see  his  balance-sheet.  It  must  be  so  far  a 
caricature  on  Nature,  as  well  as  art.  What  are  the 
grand  results  ?  Good  heavens  !  were  the  ghost  of 
Jethro  TuU  to  pick  up  a  statement  of  what  ilr.  Hux- 
table calls  the  "rural  sums"  of  this  celebrated  Essex 
farm,  he  would  exclaim  — "  A  mountain  in  labour — the 
beast's  ordure  from  1000  qrs.  of  corn  and  hundreds  of 
tons  of  Turnips  to  raise  500  qrs.  of  Wheat  !  Where  is 
my  hoe  plough  I  have  the  plants  lost  their  mouths  ?" 
No,  we  might  be  tempted  t<»  reply,  nor  have  the  "un- 
grateful bullocks  "  lost  their  stomachs.  Modern  science 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  pasture  for  the  "  King  of 
Grains "  here.  Tiptree-heath  is  5  quarters  per  acre, 
below  zero.  But  if  -rre  descend  and  notice  otber  enun- 
ciations of  the  "great  principles,"  how  painful  does  it 
become  ;to  the  lover  of  pure  science  when  we  see  agri- 
cultural chemistry  personified  in  an  astro-meteorologist  j 
—a  disciple  of  Zadkiel — holding  a  Carse  landlord  and  i 
his  tenantry  in  gaping  wonder  and  amazement  at  an  i 
unmeaning  lecture  on  the  science  of  farming,  and,  as 
usual,  give  them  scientific  flattery  as  a  prologue  to  j 
scientific  censure — the  one  being  as  undeserved  and  I 
useless  as  the  other.  Who  was  it  that  lowered  science  j 
in  the  eyes  of  the  practical  men  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  he  who,  enjoMUg  a  great  reputation,  stoutly 
demanded  that  a  field  should  be  thoroughly  and  arti- 
ficially drained,  which  was  naturally  capable  of  swallow- 
ing every  drop  of  water  which  faUs  in  the  district  for  a 
mile  around  it.  Must  we  actually  humble  science  with 
her  own  doings,  before  she  will  know  her  true  ofiiee  \ 
The  modern  agricultural  tourists  would  afibrd  ample 
materials  for  illustrating  the  quackery  of  science,  from 
the  "  Thntderer  "  downwards.  It  may  be  amusement 
to  them,  but  it  is  not  so  to  us.  Infiuential  parties  think 
all  can  be  done  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  and  no 
doubt  they  have  high  authorities  to  quote  for  their  back- 
wardness. They  are  not  inclined  to  %"iew  our  position  as 
the  result  of  circumstances,  by  which  we  have  been 
moulded  to  the  peculiar  pressure  that  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  from  within  and  without.  Every  system  of 
agriculture  in  its  infinitely  varying  relations,  tends  to 
shape  itself  into  such  forms  as  will  present  the  least 
resistance  to  those  elements  over  which  she  has  no 
control,  and,  like  the  vane,  will  veer  as  the  wind  blows. 
Mr.  Milne,  of  Milne-graden,  after  a  residence  of  some 
months  in  England,  sees  many  strange  practices,  and 
his  faith  becomes  shaken  in  the  "  intelligence  and  zeal  " 
of  the  Scottish  farmers.  But  he  is  sadly  puzzled  with 
results,  for  he  says,  "In  Scotland,  if  the  husbandry  is 
not  superior  to  that  in  England,  at  all  events,  more  is 
made  of  the  land,  and  higher  rents  are  paid  for  it." 
It  would  furnish  interesting  matter  for  illustration,  why 
the  two  extremes  of  high  and  low  farming  meet  so 
closely  in  one  important  item,  that  of  rental.  Take 
Ireland  on  the  one  hand  and  Norfolk  on  the  other. 
Norfolk  fortunately  had  a  more  sterile  soil,  and  a  less 
fertile  climate,  which  unfitted  her  for  the  Irish  rotation. 
Barbarian  cultivation  was  at  once  overtbrown  towards 
the  end  of  last  century,  as  soon  as  the  more  refined 
wants  of  a  rising  commercial  nation  had  to  be  supplied. 
Ireland's  bounties  have  been  turned  into  a  curse. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere — why  be  so  fond 
of  gilding  the  distance  1  A  good  example,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  industry  and  capital,  will  as  certainly 
produce  satisfactory  results  at  home  as  abroad.     With 


what  comparative  complacency  must  our  Aberdeens, 
Riehmonds,  and  Leicesters  view  the  present  writhings 
of  agriculture,  when  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
done  their  duty  ?  It  is  not  science  or  climate  which 
has  eS'ected  this.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  which 
is  more  favourable  for  a  system  of  large  farms  than 
Britain.  Much  has  been  done  ;  and  notwithstanding 
our  difficulties,  I  still  thiuk  that  we  have  a  good  field 
before  us,  if  mutual  and  intelligent  relations  are  main- 
tained between  landlord  and  tenant.  This  is,  however, 
the  real  difBculty.  For  I  must  confess,  that  if  a  system 
should  exist  in  which  it  is  the  interest  of  any  party 
that  the  first  part  of  a  long  lease  is  spent  in  bringing 
a  farm  into  condition,  and  a  certain  period  is  required 
to  bring  down  the  standard  of  fertility  before  its  ter- 
mination, such  must  have  within  itself  the  elements  of 
decay.  Government  grants  for  particular  ends  only 
show  that  the  relation  between  landlords  and  tenants 
is  defective.  An  old  established  art  should  lay  her  own 
foundation  out  of  her  sweats  and  toils,  instead  of  being 
pampered  up  by  mistaken  friends  who  will  do  her  no 
real  good,  but  will  only  more  surely  lower  her  status. 
Such  being  my  opinions,  I  heartily  second  the  resolu- 
tion.— Mr,  Dingwall,  tenant,  Ramorinie,  in  seconding 
the  next  resolution,  gave  an  interesting  review  of  the 
progress  which  farming  had  made,  and  contrasted  the 
present  attainments  with  the  past  ;  in  every  stride 
which  had  been,  or  was  likely  to  be  taken,  the  necessity 
of  capital  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  soil  was  only 
more  prominently  brought  out ;  he  was  sure  that  the 
resolution  would  commend  itself  to  every  one. 

Mr.  Haxton,  tenant,  Dramnod,  said  :  I  cannot  agree 
with  Jlr.  Honeyman  in  his  wholesale  condemnation  of 
high-farming  and  its  advocates.  I  do  not  stand  here  as 
the  apologist  or  defender  of  Lord  Kinnaird's  doings  and 
sayings,  but,  while  allowing  every  credit  to  Mr.  Honey- 
man  for  disinterested  and  honest  motives  in  his  state- 
ments to-night,  I  would  also  claim  from  him  the  same 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  motives  of  those  whom  he 
has  thought  fit  to  censure  so  unreservedly.  Such  ex- 
pressions as  "high-farming  humbugs"  are  neither 
edifying  nor  argumentative,  and  although  excusable  in 
the  heat  of  unpremeditated  discussion,  are  altogether 
unpardonable  ia  the  pages  of  a  written  essay.  High 
farming  has  doubtless  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  the 
agricultural  public  from  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of 
its  advocates,  still  this  does  not  affect  the  principle  sought 
to  be  established,  that  high  farming,  intelligently  and 
skilfully  carried  out,  is  preferable  to  low  farming,  even 
in  a  money  point  of  view.  Mr.  Caird  was  perhaps 
unfortunate  in  selecting  as  a  successful  and  profitable 
instance  of  high  farming  a  farm  altogether  sui  generis, 
and  consequently  his  arguments  failed  to  produce  con- 
viction iu  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  farmers, 
simply  because  they  were  based  upon  an  exceptional 
case  ;  still,  notwithstanding  this  mistake,  the  principle 
which  Mr.  Caird  has  assumed  iu  the  title  of  his  much 
spoken  about  and  much  written  about  pamphlet  is 
unassailable,  viz.  : — that  high  farming  under  liberal 
covenants  is  the  best  substitute  for  protection. 
This  statement  cuts  both  ways,  and  is  equally  in- 
structive and  admonitory  to  the  landlord  as  to  the 
tenant.  It  seems  palpable  to  the  meanest  comprehen- 
sion that  if  a  substitute  must  be  found  for  protection 
the  best  is  surely  that  which  increases  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  with  a  corresponding  rate  of  profit  both  to 
owner  and  occupier.  But  this  assuredly  can  never  be 
the  ease  so  long  as  the  landlord  stands  aloof,  and  leaves 
the  tenant  to  struegle  as  he  best  may  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  new  and  untoward  position  ;  neither  will 
it  do  for  him  to  say  to  his  tenant,  "  Farm  higher,  and 
raise  more  corn  and  stock,  to  meet  the  depression  of 
markets."  No,  we  must  have  something  more  than 
this.  If  there  he  no  diminution  of  rent  there  must  be 
an  equivalent.  There  must  be  security  that  capital 
sunk  in  permanent  improvements,  and  as  such  unrealis- 
able  during  an  ordinarj-  lease,  shall  stand  to  the  tenant's 
credit,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  and  be  paid  to 
him  on  leaving  his  farm.  What  is  the  reason  why  the 
value  of  land  is  stil!  rising,  and  that  in  the  face.of  falling 
prices  \  Principally,  I  believe,  because  many  improved 
farms  have  come  into  the  market,  and  upon  which  the 
former  tenauts  have  spent  and  lost  their  capital.  Under  i 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  land  should  i 
still  keep  its  value,  seeing  that  both  the  landlords  and 
the  new  tenants  have  so  much  of  the  old  tenant's  capital  | 
in  the  shape  of  unrealised  outlay,  to  divide  between 
them.  What  we  want  from  our  lane  lords,  and  what  it 
is  their  duty  to  give  us,  is  the  adjuncts  and  accessories 
of  high  farming ;  suitable  farm  offices,  good  fences 
where  these  were  necessary,  protection  from  game, 
hberal  leases,  rents  at  least  one-half  in  grain,  and  a 
reasonable  tenant  right.  It  is  forthese  reasons  that  I  sup- 
port Mr.  Honeyman's  third  resolution. — Mr.  Mitchell. 
tenant,  Lordscairnie,  expressed  himself  as  much  gratis 
fied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  He  stated 
that  he  laid  out  a  great  sum  of  money  in  improving  his 
farm,  and  he  would  ask  the  meeting  to  tell  him  how  he 
could  best  take  it  out  towards  the  close  of  his  lease  ; 
he  was  told  that  they  rather  wished  him  to  devise 
means  to  have  it  kept  in,  and  be  compensated  for  it. — 
Mr.  H0NE7JIA.S"  said  that  a  most  important  privilege 
devolved  on  him,  in  selecting  a  member  to  read  a  paper 
for  next  year.  He  begged  to  name  Mr.  Landale,  East 
Hall,  and  would  take  no  denial,  as  it  was  an  old  watch- 
word at  *•  Trafalgar  "  that  "  every  man  must  do  his 
duty." — Mr.  Landale  accordingly  consented- 


I  Notices  to  Correspondents. 

I  Analysis.:  E,G.  The  relative  proportions  ot  the  earths  will  deter- 
mine tbe  texture  of  the  60ii,  and  the  proportion  present  of 
vegetable  matter,  alkalies,  ammonia,  and  the  ptiosphates,  will 
determine  tbe  fertility  of  a  soil  or  the  fertilizing  inflaence  of 
a  manure. — If  yon  bave  any  friend  a  member,  be  can  take  you 
to  tbe  lectures  of  the  society. 

Potatoes  :  To-tmrrow.  We  intend  waiting  till  February  our- 
selves ;  but  if  we  had  tbe  manure  we  might  be  tempted  to 
plant  now.  Farming  in  tbe  west  of  England,  where  Axbridge 
Kidne.vs,  Prolific,:,  Scotch,  and  Nob  ows  are  the  standard 
sort5,  we  do  not  know  Kegents.  They  ai-e  well  known  in 
Covent-garden.  If  you  plant  now,  set  them  6  to  8  inches 
d.-ep  by  tbe  spade. 

PocLTRT  Houses  :  I  much  wish  that  your  correspondents  ""Wil- 
liam Kidd,"  and  "  R.  H.  Bowman, "would  give  the  dimeusionB 
of  their  poultry  bouses  and  walks.  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
advertisement  of  the  Birmingham  Poultry  Show  in  your 
columns.     It  will  be  well  if  this  example  is  followed,  W.M. 

Railways  :  An  OlA  Sub.  Mr.  Neilson,  of  Harewood,  near  Liver- 
pool, ha«  used  them  to  some  extent,  we  believe. 

Salt  :  t?  5.  Ia  dairy  countries  it  is  custotnary  to  put  a  peck  of 
salt  in  the  rick  with  a  ton  of  hay.  In  feeding  we  use  a  very 
salt  liquor  to  throw  over  chaif.  so  as  to  wet  it  all,  and  make 
it  taste  a  little  salt.  A  handfal  of  salt  to  a  bucketful  of 
water;  we  have  no  more  definite  proportion  at  hand.  But 
the  best  way  is  to  keep  a  lump  in  tbe  manger  and  let  the 
cattle  lick  it  when  they  please.  About  rats— see  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Rat!   Rati!  Rat!!!" 

Ebeata  :  Roe  Deee  :  In  the  reply  to  query  relating  to  disease 
in  roe  deer,  5  drachms  is  stated  instead  of  5  grains  of 
tartarised  antimony.  Tbe  former  dose  would  kill  the 
animal,  TT.  C  5. — Boaedzd  Ploobs  :  The  opening  should 
be  fall  1  inch  and  |,  not  IT-Stbs.  J  Mechi. 

*~*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesiiay  cannot 
be  answered  till  tbe  following  week. 


COVENT  GAEDEN.  Dec.  21. 
Hothonse  Grapes  and  Pine-applee  are  qaite  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
Oran?e&  and  Lemons  are  plentiful.  ^Nuts  bave  not  altered 
since  oor  last  account.  Forced  Eng:lisli  Strawberries  have 
made  tbeir  appearance  in  small  quantices.  Among  Veeetablefi, 
there  has  been  some  excellent  Seakale,  and  a  little  Rhubarb 
has  been  supplied.  French  Beans  are  cheaper.  Carrots  and 
Turnips  are  good  in  quality,  and  so  are  Po:a  oes.  The  latter 
are  getting  dearer.  Leccucefe  and  other  saladiog  are  sufiBcieat 
for  the  demand.  Mushrooms  arecheaper.  Cut  Flowers  con- 
sist of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Camellia?,  Mignonette,  Tulips, 
Double  Primroses,  Gardenias,  Bignonia  venasta.  Chrysan- 
themums, and  Eosos. 

FRUITS. 

Pme-appies,  per  ib.,  43  to  63  /      Pommegranates,  each,3dto  6d 
Grapes, hothouse,  p.  lb., -is  to  6s  '  Almonds,  per  peck,  6$ 


sweet,  per  lb.,  2s  to  3s 
Chestnuts,  ficr  peck,  ?s  to  5a 

—    per  10(^  9d  lo  Is  6d 
Kuta,  Barcelona,  p.  bush.,  20s 

to  22s 
—  BraziL  p.  hflh.,  129  to  14s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  60s  to  65s 


Portugal,  p.  lb.,  8d  to  Is 
Pears,  per  doz..  Is  to  Ss 

—  per  half  sieve,  6s  to  15s 
Apples, dessert, p. bsh,356d  to  85 

—  kitchen,  do.,  33  6dto6s 
Oranges,  per  doz.,  9d  to  2s 

—  per  100,  6s  to  10s 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 

VEGETABLES, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per  hf.  sieve,  \  Leeks,  per  bunch.  Id  to  2d 

Is  6d  to  2s  j  Shallots,  per  iD.,  6d  to  8d 

Cabbages,  per  dos.,  6d  to  Is  Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 

Green8,p.doz.bun.,ls6d  to2£6d  I  Articboties,  Jerusalem,  p.  half 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.,  4s  to  65     j      sieve,  Is  od  to  2s 
Broccoli,p.doz.bndl.,l03  to  12s  1  Lettuce,  Ort.bbage,  p.  score,  Is 
r-^w-^M^i.  r^^^o,  pci  iijo,  23  tu  as  '       —     Cos,  p.  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  2s  6dto  Ss  j  Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 


Rhubarb,  p.  bundle,  Is  Cd  to  23 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  6O3  to  100a 
—    por  cwt.,  33  to  5s 

per  bush..  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 


Small  Salads,  p.  pann,2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdL,  Is  to  48 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Mn5brooms,p.pot.,l80dtols3d 
Fennel,  per  boncb^  2d  to  3d 


Turnips,  p.  12  bundles,  Is  to  is    Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 


Cucnmbers,  each,  6d  to  Is 
Radishes,  per  doz.,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  2s  to  5s 
Spinach, p.half6ieve,6d  to  Is 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  4d  to  6d 
—  Spanish,?. doz..  Is  6d to 4a 


'hyme,  per  bunch,  2d  fo  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz.  bun,,  Is  to  3^ 

—    Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  Is 
Marjoram.,  per  bunch,  2d  to4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p,12btiiich.,d9to9d 


HOPS.— Friday,  Dec.  20. 
Mesars.  Pattentien  and  Smith  report  that  the  demand  con- 
tinues steady  for  all  descriptions  of  Hops  with  a  fair  share  of 
colour :  prices  firm. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smtthfuld,  Dec.  19. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    72s  to  SOs  ,  Clover     

...    70s  to  SOs 

Inferior  ditto 60        68 

Second  ctit     ... 

...    60        70 

Rowen     60        65 

Straw      

...    20        24 

New  Hay       —        — 

J.  COOPHU 

Very  little  doing. 

Cinnir.RT.ANTi  MAKKirr,  T)ei?.  19. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    70s  to  768    Inferior 

...    60sto  726 

Inferior  ditto 60        63    1  Hew  Clover   ... 

,„    ^ 

Nenr  Hay       —       —    {  Straw     

...    24        28 

Old  Clover    78       8t                        Joshua  Bakes. 

Whtixchapei.,  Dec,  19. 

Fine  Old  Hay       ...    68s  to  72s 

New  Clover    ... 

...     — 8  to — 8 

Inferior  ditto        ...    63        60 

Inferior  ditto... 

...    60        68 

New  Hay       —        — 

Straw      

...    21        24 

Old  Clover    75        80 

COAL  MARKET.— Fkidat,  Dec.  20. 

HolIyweU,  ISs.  6d. ;  Eden  Jlain,  16*. ;  Hartlev,  Us.;  Walls. 

end  EiddeU,  15s.   3d.  ;    WaUsend    Haswell,    179. ;    Wallsond 

Hetton,  I7s. ;  "Wallsend  Lambton,  169.  9d. ;  Wallsend  Stewarts, 

17s. ;  Wallsend  Tees,  173.— Ships  at  market,  493. 


POTATOES.— SocTHWAEK,  Dec.  16. 
The  Committee  report  that  there  have  been  bat  three  or 
four  cargoes  arrived  since  our  last  week's  report,  hot  the 
arrivals  by  rail  have  been  so  unprecedented  that  we  have  no 
alteration  to  quote  in  prices.  The  following  are  this  day*a 
quotations  :— York  Reeents,  per  ton,  90s.  to  luos. ;  Scotch  do,, 
70s.  to  SOs, ;  TVisbeacti  do.,  70s,  to  90s. ;  French  whites,  70s. 
to  SOs.  

SMITHFEELD,  Monday,  Deo.  16. 
This  being  the  annual  great  market,  we  bave  a  large  snpplf 
of  very  fine  Oien.  The  number  is  larger  than  can  be  remem- 
bered on  any  former  occasion.  A  great  many  cannot  be  sold, 
and  we  cannot  quote  more  than  four  shillmi-s  for  the  choicest 
kinds.  The  supplv  of  Sheep  is  not  very  large,  nor  is  the 
average  quality  as  good  as  osuaL  Our  general  quotations  are 
improved,  and  in  some  instances  Sheep  have  made  more  than 
we  state.  Good  Calves  are  not  plentiful ;  prices  are  rather 
better.  From  Holland  and  Germany  there  are  450  Beasts, 
2560  Sheep,  and  117  Calves  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  600 
Beasts  ;  from  the  West  Countrj-,  OJO  ;  from  Scotland,  600  ; 
and  3500  from  the  northern  and  midland  counties. 
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Peret.  ofSlbs.— 3  d  s  d 
Best  Scots,  Here- 

forda,  itc.  ...  8  10  to  4  0 
Best  Short-horns  3  G  —  S  S 
2d  qnality  Beasts  2  8  —  34 
Best  Downs   and 

Half-breds  ...  i  0—1  2 
Ditto  Shorn 


Per  s..  of  S  lbs. — -s     dad 
Best  Long-wools  .3    6  to  3    8 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ... 

Eves  &  2d  quality  2  10  —  3    i 

Ditto  Shorn       —    ... 

Lambs         —    ... 

Calves 3    0—4    4 

Pigs      3    0  —  4    0 


Beasts,  6341;  aheep  and  Lambs,  26,030;  Calves,  160;  Kgs,  290. 

FsiDAT,  Dec.  20. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  large,  and  the  butchers  having  for 
the  most  part  provided  for  Cariitmas,  the  trade  is  very  slow, 
and  Monday's  quotations  can  scarcely  be  obtained.  Although 
the  supply  of  Sheep  is  great,  a  considerable  proportion  are 
foreign  and  middling  quality,  consequently  the  best  descrip- 
tions sold  as  well  as  on  Mo  joay.  Calves  are  plentiful ;  trade 
is  slow  ;  prices  are  with  difficulty  supported.  From  Holland 
and  Germany  we  have  405  Beasts,  2040  Sheep,  19S  Calves,  and 
10  Pigs  ;  and  85  Milch  Cows  from  the  home  counties. 

3    6  to3     S 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  ifec.        ...  3    S  to  4 

Best  Short-homs  3    6  —  3 

2d  quality  Beasts  2  10  —  3 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       ...  4     0—4 

Ditto  Shorn 


Best  Long- wools 
Ditto  Shorn 
Ewesife2dquali^  3 
Ditto  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 3 

Pigs       3 


0  —  4 
0—4 


Beasts,  1625  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  5720 ;  Calves,  335  ;  Piss,  392 


MARK  LANE. 
MoNBAT,  Dec.  16.— The  supply  of  English  "Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market  was  moderate  ;  tiue  dry  samples  were 
sold  on  the  terms  of  this  day  se'nnight,  but  a  large  quantity 
being  much  out  of  condition,  could  only  be  disposed  of  in  pro- 
portion to  ihe  same,  and  a  part  remaioed  on  hand  at  the  close, 
foreign  met  but  a  retail  inquiry,  which  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  finest  white  or  inferior  qualities  ;  prices  are  unaltered. 
Barley  must  be  written  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper,  excepting  a  few 
picked  Euglish  samples.  Beans  are  also  Is.  per  qr.  lower. 
The  value  of  Peas  is  unaltered.  Oats  are  in  good  demand,  and 
Gd.  per  quarter  dearer.  The  Flour  trade  is  .dull ;  foreign  and 
cotintry  marks  barely  maintain  our  quotations. 

Pee  iMPEBlAi  Qdabtes.  !s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  <fc  Suffolk  ,.,Whitej44 — 47  Red  38—45 

—         —      fine  selected  runs  ..,ditto'43 — IS  Red  —42 


Talavera 

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York. ..White 

—  Foreign 

Barley.grind.  i  dislU.,  aisto  24s...Chev. 

—  Foreign.. ..Grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  

Scotch  and  Lincolnshire  ...Potato 


46—52 

36—50 
27—32 
19-21 

!0— 24 


Red 


Irish  PotatoilS- 2; 


Foreign Poland  and  Brew 


18-23 


Rye  . 

Rye-meal,  foreign per  ton 

Beans,  Mazagan 24s  to  27s...... Tick  26-28 

—  Pigeon    27s  — 32s...Wind,  :58— 41 

—  Foreign Small  124— 3 

Peas,  white,  Essex  and  Kent Boilers  ;i6— 28 

—  Maple 30s  to  32s Gre.v2T— 29 

Maize White     — 

Flour,  best  niarks,  delivered... per  EacUl36 — 40 

—  Suffolk dittojaO- 36 

—  Foreign  per  barrel  I  IS— J2i 


Mlalting 
Malting 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign 

Harrow 

Loagpod 

Egyptian 

Suffolk... 

Foreign 

tellow... 

Norfolk 
Per  saiik 


34—27 
20—25 


17—21 
17—19 
16—20 


26—23 
23-34 
n— 22 
27—30 
25—33 


GLASS     FOR    CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES.  FRAMES.  &c. 

JA^IES  PHILLIPS  AND  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate-street 
Without,  are  supplying  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  in  100 
feet  boxes,  at  the  following  Heduced  Prices.  A  reduction  on 
1000  feet. 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Sizes.— Inches.  Per  100  feet.— £.  s.  d. 

6by4,  64  by4i,  6by  5,  6by5i        0  13     0 

7  bv  4.  7  by4i,'84  bv4,  S  by  4i,  and  not  exceeding  8  bj  6  0  15    0 

9  by  7,  9i  by  75.  10  "by  8  ..'.        0  17    6 

12  by  9,  12  bv  10 ". 1    0    0 

LAR'GSR  SIZES,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 

16  oz.  from  Zd.  to  S^d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  size. 

21  oz.      ,,     oid.     od.  „  „  ,, 

26  oz.      ,.     o\d.     Tid.  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Packed  in  Crates  of  about  250  feet  each,  and  in  sizes  of  about 

40  in.  by  30. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  packed  in  boxes 

of  50  feet  each  : 

6  by  4  and  6i  bv  41    ...  12s.  Od.  I  8  by  6  and  8|  by  64 

7  by  5    „    7|  by  54    ...  13    6     |  9  by  7     „    10  by  8 

GLASS  TILES. 


15s.  Od. 
16    6 


Rough  Plate, 
i-  in.  thick,  each 


Os  lOd.  I  16  oz„  each 
...  1      3        21 
„  ...  1      7        26 

„  ...  2      0     I  32 

GLASS  SLATES. 

ROUGH  PLATE. 


Sheet. 


,  Os.    6d. 
0       8 

0  10 

1  0 


5..  ^  inch  \  inch  f  inch  4  inch 

°'^^-     thick    thick,  thick,  thick 


24  by  12 
20  by  14 
22  by  12 
20  by  10 


1  6 

1  5J 

1  5 

1  li 


s.  d. 
2  0 
1  11 
1  10 
1     6 


s.  d. 

2  8 

2  7 

2  6 

2  0 


5    0 

4  10 


SHEET. 


16  oz. 

2102. 

26  oz. 

32  oz. 

s.  d.    s.  d. 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

0  11     13 

1    9 

2    0 

0  loi  1  24 

1    8) 

1  11 

0  10      12 

1    8 

1  10 

0     84 

1    0 

1    5 

1    6 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLA.SS. 

^in.i^in.  4  in.  |in.  I'in.    1^     I4 


Not  above  15  inches  long 

Abuve  15  in.  and  not  above  35 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

onto 

1112 


75  1     3'  I    4 


s.  d  3.  d 
16  3  0 
18  3    6 

11  0|i    0 


s.d. 
4     6 


36 

0!7 


s.  d. 
S  0 
7  0 
3     0 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  2'ew  Park-street,  Soathwavk.  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improvel  CO.N'IOAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLI.SDRIC.\L  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicii  the  ati^ution  of 
scientific  Horticuitorists  to  their  mucb  improved  mithod  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
(fcc,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  Dottofu-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues, 
S.  and  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerouB 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  rerluced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  descripiion,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority;  or 
thev  m  ly  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  sea:s  arid  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park.street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Con-ervatories,  <tc.,  of  Iron  or  Wijod,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  tVire-work.  &c. 

'PO  NOBLE.MEN  and  GEN  1  LE.viEtN  who  require 
L  a  plentitul  and  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  PURE  WATER 
to  their  Country  Mansions. 

Messrs.  EAS'TO.^'  and  AMOS  beg  to  offer  their  improved 
PATE.N'T  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  which  is  perfectly  self-acting, 
and  without  manual  labour  is  capable  of  lifting  water  to  30 
times  the  height  of  the  waterfall  by  which  it  is  worked. 

THIS  MACHINE  CAN  BE  APPLIED  WHEREYER  A 
FALL  OF  WATER  OF  A  FEW  FEET  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ; 
and  its  cheapness  and  durability,  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
500  of  nbem  erected  in  England  and  o'ber  countries  by  Messrs. 
EASTON  and  AMOS  have  now  been  at  work  many  years, 
afford  ample  proof  of  its  great  value  and  efliciency. 

Estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  Machine,  Pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  Water,  Tanks,  and  Reservoirs,  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  EASTON  and  AMOS,  CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS  to  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
at  their  office  in  Orange-street,  Trafalgar-square,  or  at  the 
Works  in  the  Grove."  South wark,  London. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


HALLIMAN'S  REGISTERED  FRUIT  PROTECTORS,  from 

6d.  10  Is.  each. 
MILK  PANS,  from  2s.  to  Gs.  each. 

PROPAGATING  AND  BEE  GLASSES,  from  2d- each. 
WASP  TR.\PS,  OS.  M.  per  dozen. 

LACTOMETERS,  for  trying  the  quality  of  Milk,  73.  6d.  each. 
STANDS,  for  Pianofortes,  Is.  eacn. 

Glass  Shades  for  Ornaments.  Parian  Marble.  Wax  and 
Alabaster  Ornaments.  Lamp  Shades  and  Glasses.  Patent  and 
British  Plate.  Ornamental  and  Stained  Glass  ;  and  every 
article  in  the  Trade. 

N.B.  All  packages  charged,  but  full  price  allowed  if  returned 
j  free  of  expense. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S    '■^^^MS 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


''  Fetbat,  Deo.  20.— The  arrivals  of  Wheat,  English  and 
foreign,  during  this  week,  have  been  good,  but  moderate  of 
other  ar  icles.  To-day's  market  was  thiniy  attended  ;  the 
Wheat  left  over  from  Monday  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  Is. 
per  qr.  decline;  but  in  the  few  Transactions  that  occurred  in 
foreign,  that  day's  prices  w-ir«  nhiainetL — Barlev  ii  a  teavv 
sale. —  We  observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  ofTJeans,  Peas, 
or  Oats. — Flour  is  a  dull  sale  at  late  rates.  Floating  cargoes  of 
Wheat  are  obtainable,  at  a  decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 


ABB1TA1.S  THIS  "WEEK. 


English  . 
Irish  .... 
Foreign  . 


Wheat 

Qrs. 
3770 

11410 


Barley. 
Qrs. 
4590 

1310 


Oats. 

Qrs. 
3560 
2390 
2240 


1250  sacks 


Impebtal 
avzeaqes, 

Nov.      9 

—    16 


23.. 
30.. 


—    14.. 


Whsat. 

Bablet. 

Cats. 

Eye. 

BS4N8. 

Peas 

405  5d 

24s 

4  a 

1 7s  Od 

26s  7.J 

29l  Od 

29{lld 

39  11 

24 

1 

17    2 

24    2 

28    9 

.9    0 

39  11 

24 

1 

17    3 

29     6 

28    9 

29    4 

40    3 

24 

6 

17    1 

23    6 

28    5 

29    2 

40    2 

24 

7 

17    7 

24    3 

28    9 

29    0 

39    9 

24 

3 

17    1 

25  11 

27  11 

29    5 

40    1 

24 

4 

17    2 

25    8 

28    7 

29    4 

1    0 

1 

0 

1    0 

1     0 

I      0 

1     0 

Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign. Grain 

Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks 'Corn  ATerag^s. 
Feices.     Nov.  9.  Nov.  16.  Nov.  23.  Nov.  33  Dec.    7.  .Dec.  U 


405  5d- 
40  3 
40  2 
39  11 
39  11 
39    9 


SEEDS.— Deo.  16. 


Canary,  per  qr 46s  to  oOs  i  Coriander,  per  cwt.  ...14s —  21s 


Caraway,  per  cwt.  ...29 
Eempseed,  per  qr.  ...34 
Linseed,  foreign,  do.  37 
Clover,  red,  p.  cwt,... — 

—  —  foreign,do.  — 

—  white,  do — 

—  —  fcreign^do.  — 


33  I  ilustard,wh.ite,p.bash.4  —    6 

—  35  I      —     brown  do 7—10 

—  44      Rape,  per  last    2il.—2Sl. 

—  I  Cakes,  Lind9eed,p.l000...8i.l5s 

—  j      —        —  foreign, p.toD,6L15s 

—  1      —    Rape,  foreign,  do.,  3i.l  7s 

—  1  Tares,  per  ba.sh...  Ss'Od- 5s  64 


LrvEEPOoL,  Fbtpat,  Dec.  13,— The  arrivals  into  this  port 
of  English  and  Irish  grain  are  still  scanty  ;  we  have,  however, 
a  m  -derate  import  of  Wheat  and  Ftour  from  the  Coited  States, 
and  a  large  suppiy  of  Flour  from  France.  At  our  market  to- 
day we  have  few  country  buyers,  and  our  home  millers  are  still 
on  the  reserve,  and  but  few  p:ircels  of  Wheat  taken  for 
Ireland;  the  transactions  in  any  description  of  that  graia  have 
been  upon  a  verjhmiied  scale,  and  late  quotations  bareiy  sup- 
ported. Malting  Barley  Is.  per  qr.  lower,  grindiog  sanaples 
steady  in  value.  Egyptian  Beans  are  tffered  a'.  %  de^iiue  of 
6d.  per  qr. ,  and  a  modtrate  amount  of  sales  eifectep  ;  oiber 
Mnds,  5s  well  as  Peas,  moving  slowly  at  late  prices.     Oats  are 

fully  as  dear  as  of  iaie. ^Tuesdat,   Dec.    17.— Ac  our  Corn 

market  this  morning  Wheat  of  at]  descriptions  declined  Id.  to 
2d  per  70  lbs.  Prime  malting  Barley  and  M  alt  were  steady  and 
in  moderate  request :  grinoing  BbTle¥,  as  well  as  Beans  and 
Peas,  appearing  to  meet  little  notice*  Oats,  of  which  we  had 
a  few  small  cargoes  fresh  in  to-day  irom  Ireland,  were  in  iJow 
demand,  on  tbe  terms  Jabt  noted  ;  and  Oats  moved  very 
sparingly  at  Friday's  abatement.  Indian  Com,  for  which  we 
had  vtry  Jew  Irish  inquiries  this  morning,  was  in  Umited  re- 
q  uest,  bat  not  cheaper.  ' 


GLASS    FOR   CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHODSES,  FIT- 
FRA.MS6;  AND  PLATE  GLASS  FOR  DWELLINGS. 

THOiMAS  MlLLlNGf  ON  bega  to  baud  the  sizes  of 
a  large  quanuty  of  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  in  100  feet 
boxes. 

6  by  4  ins.,  6  by  4^  ins.,  6^  by  4  ins.,  6  by  5^  ins.,  6i  by  5  ins., 
12s.  each. 

64  by  5.^  ins.,  6  by  6  ins.,  6^  by  6  ins.,  and  under  8  by  6  ins., 
13s.  each. 

9  hy  7  ins.,  9J  by  7^  ins.,  and  10  by  8  ins.,  15s.  each. 

Large  sizes,  IG  oz.,  '2d-  and  2ld.  ptrfoot. 

Lariie  sheets,  in  200  and  300  teet  cases,  2ld.  to  2|d.  per  foot. 

i6s.  per  DOS ;  orlijd.  per  toot  u  less  man  one  uus.  oe  laKea; - 

11  inches  bv  8   inches        I         13  inches  by   S  inches 

12  ,,        by  8        „  12      „        by  10      „ 
12          „        by  9        „              I  14      „        by  10      „ 

Boxes  charged  Is.  each  extra. 

T.  M.*s  Stock  of  small  Glass  is  so  large,  that  he  thinks  he 
can  pledge  himself  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent. 

Glass  cut  to  any  other  size  required,  in  eicder  16  oz,,  21  oz., 
26  oz.,  or  32  oz. 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 

Rough  Piate  Cast,  pertectly  flat  and  uniform,  the  best  manu- 
factured. A  small  sample  will  be  sent,  upon  application,  to 
prove  it. 

Purchasers  must  he  cautioue,  as  some  of  the  articles  sold 
under  this  name  are  of  the  most  inferior  description,  being  fall 
of  hre-flaw-c,  and  the  metal  not  properly  united.  We  only  re- 
commend  the  best  article,  being  sure  that  no  other  in  ihe  end 
can  please.  Some  unprincipled  vendors  keep  good  samples  to 
show,  seDcing  afterwards  the  inferior,  described  as  above. 
Cot  to  oEDEa  in  Panes. 

^  in.  thick.    J  in.  thick. 

Not  above  15  inches  long        Os.  6d.  Os.  lid. 

Above  15  inches  and  not  above  35    ...        0      8  11 

„      35  .,  „  50    ...        0      9^  13 

.,       50  „  „  75    ...        1      0  13 

;.      75  „  „  lOa    .,.13  14 

100  inches  and  above  ...        ...        ...  ...  1      6 

SHEET  GLASS  TILES. 

16  oz.  sheet Os.  od,  I  26  oz.  sheet Os.  9d. 

21  oz.      „    0    7     I  32  02.      „     0  11 

SCPERIOR  ROUGH  PLATE  TILES. 

Jinch    Os.lOd.  I  ginch    Is.  7d. 

I  inch    1     3     I  4  inch    2     0 

GLASS  SHADES  FOR  ORNAilENTS.— Our  price  is  25  per 
cent,  less  than  any  house  in  the  Trade,  and  the  colour  far 
superior,  which  must  be  preferable  for  ornamen's. 

LACTOMETERS  for  trying  the  quality  of  Milk  :  four  t_ubes 
in  frame.  6s,  each.  Wasp  Traps,  3s.  per  dozen.  Stands  for 
Pianofortes,  9d.  e^ch. 

MILK  PANS  23.  to  6s.  each,  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates ;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  '2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id.  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lud.  each  ;  Pastry  Slabs  ; 
Glass  Pla'es,  in  woudeo  frames,  for  butter  and  pastry,  die.  ; 
Hyacinth  Glasses  and  Dishes,  Shades  for  Ornaments,  t'Uh 
Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glaes  of  every  description,  and 
Lamp  Shades,  Self-registerjngThermometers  for  Greennouees, 
Horticultural  Glass,  i;c. 

N.B.  The  moderate  charge  of  Is.  for  each  packing  case  will 
be  made  which  we  think  will  be  an  in<lucement  for  parties  to 
rf.ain  ihem ;  but  if  pent  back  free  of  expense  the  whole  will 
be  allowed. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  GLASS,  COLOUR,  AND  PAINT 
MANCFaCTURER,  87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET  WITH- 
OUT,  LONDON. 


FURZE  MACHINE. 

COTTAM  AND  H.\LLEN  have  DOW  brought  to  per- 
fection FIRCHILD'S  PATENT  FURZE  CUfTER  AND 
BRUISER,  for  the  preparing  of  Furze  for  Feedinjj;  Horses  and 
Cattle.  The  Machine  may  be  worked  by  horse-power,  and  will 
cut  and  bruise  at  the  late  of  20  bushels  per  hoar  with  one 
horse,  a  man,  and  boy  ;  with  two  horses,  40  bushels  per  hour  ; 
if  a  steam-engine,  in  proportion  to  the  power  auplied.  The 
iiachine  is  now  on  view  at  Cottam  and  Hallen's,  No,  2, 
Win^ley-street,  Oxford-street,  where  every  other  description  of 
A^ricuUural  .Machinery  niay  be  geen. 


FM*NEILL  AND  Co.,of  Lamb's-buUdings,  Bunbill- 
•   row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Shedding,  Workshops,  andfor  Garden 
purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Froot. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which   has   been   exhibited  and  obtained  two  Silvee  Medal 
Pkizes-  and  is  the  FeU  solely  patronised  and  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Foeests, 

HONOUaABLE  BOAED  OF  OeDSASCE. 

HoNonaADLE  East  I^DIA  Company, 

HONOUEABLE    CoMMISSIONEBS   OF    CuSTOilS, 
HeE    iK^JE=TY'S    KSTATE,    ISLE   CF    WiGHT, 

Royal  B-tanic  Gabdens,  Regent's  Paee, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buucleuch  [at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
and  at  the  Royal  AGaicnLTOEAL  Society's  Hoose,  Hanover- 
square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  savini;  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide.  _ 

PaicE  One  Penny  Pee  Square  j?'oot- 

%'  Samples,  wicii  TJireciiDiiB--tw  it&  Use,,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  Tears  exoeneuce,  wifn  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, ArcQltects,  ana  Bunders,  sent  free  to  any  part  ot  the 
town  or  country,  and  oroers  oy  post  esecuiea. 

^'  The  Public  is  cautioned  that  tne  oniy  Works  in  London 
or  Great  Britain  where  the  above  R,)ofiog  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent    Felt    Manufactory,    Lamb's-buildings,    Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  he  seen. 

The  new  Vice-chancellor's  Courts,  at  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall,  were  roofed  with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt  about 
two  years  since,  under  the  Surveyorship  of  Chas.  Barry,  Esq., 
R.A.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioriers  of  Woods  an'^  Forests  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  they  have  ordered  tbe  Com- 
mittee Rooms  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  roofed  with 
their  Felt,     Quantity  altogether  used,  24,000  feet. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  6u:;ed  to  their  Roofs,  so  ^bat  they  pay  for 
QO  more  than  they  require. 

Every  information  afforded  on  the  conscructioo  of  Roofs,  or 
any  protK>sed  paptieolar  appl'CH'ion  'i  the  Felt. 

WIRE  NEXJING,  ONE   PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


Galvaniskd  wire  netting,  twopence 
PER  SQUARE  FOOT.— This  article  requres  no  paint 
iog,  the  atmosphere  not  having  the  slightest  ac  ion  on  it.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Meiropolitan  Ca'-tie  Show,  and  was 
hiLThly  eulogised  both  for  its  utility  and  prefy  app-arance,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  be:jc  article  ever  produced. 
It  forms  a  light  and  durable  fence  aeninsc  the  depredations  of 
hares,  rabbits,  and  eats,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  and  to  secure  pou'try  ;  and  by  the  galvanised 
requiring  no  paint,  it  answers  admirably  for  traininiJ  all  kind.'! 
of  creeping  plants.  Large  quantities  always  kept  in  slock,  of 
13,  24,  36,  and  48  inches  wide  ;  it  can,  however,  Le  made  to  any 
dimensions  desired.  Patterns  forwar^'e  i  free  of  expense. 
12  inches  wide  3d.  per  yard,  t  30  inches  wide  lid,  per  yard. 
18      „  „       4Ad.        „  36      „  „       9d. 

14       ,.  „       6d.  „  1 4S      „  „       Is,  „ 

Galvanised  do.,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 
Extra  strong  Imperial  Wire  Sheep  Netting,  3  feet.  Is.  Gd.  per 
running  yard  ;  if  galvanised,  2s.  Also  every  description  of 
Wire  Nursery  and  Fireguards.  Wire  Ilouse-lctutcra?  -jnd 
Shadea,  Fly-proof  Dish  Covers,  Meat  Safes,  die;  V.'iLdiw 
Blinds,  Is.  lOd.  per  square  foot,  witU  bolts  complt-te,  in  m.iho- 
gany  frames  ;  Gothic  Garden  Bordering,  6d.  per  ruouing  fo.jt; 
Flower  Trainers,  from  3d.  each  ;  Garden  Arches,  2Us.  fiich. 
Flower  Stands,  from  3s.  9d.  each  ;  Galvanised  Tying  Wife  for 
plants  and  trees,  Dablia  Rods,  and  every  descriptiou  of  W  ire- 
work  ;  Weaving,  for  [he  use  of  paper-makers,  millers,  &c  — At 
the  Manufacrory  ot  Tbomas  fi£.\&T  Fox,  44,  Skinner-;. rc-et, 
Snow-hillj  Loudon. 
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GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE    AND     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE.         [Dec.  21. 


i;flMC; 


IS  JUST  PUBLISHED, 
Price  F'a-epaice,  of  all  Bookseller: 
Sixpence,  Stamped,  free  by  post,  of 


y/k 


ews  Agents. 


It  contains  a  Dsscriptlvc  Catalogue  of  the  test  Cclixaet  Vegetables  in    V\ 
cultivation,  with  the  time  of  sowinff,  height,  and  other  itsefvJ.  particulars ;  also 
a  Description  of  all  the  best  sorts  of  Agricultural  Seeds,  as  well  as  a 
most  comprehensive  list  of  the  choicest  and  best   Flowee  Seeds,  giving  the 
height,  colour,  hardiness,  and  duration  of  each  kind. 

It  contains  also  a  COMPLETE  CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  in  tJie 

Kitchen    Garden  for  every   month  throughout  the  year,  as  well  as  a  Gaedes 

Almanac,  with  a  short  description  of  Mr.  Faxton's  "  Chrystal   Palace,"   the 

Victoria  Megia  or   Gigantic  Water  Libj,  the  Botanic   Gardens,  Plymouth,   with 

^  other  information  relating  to  GardeTis  and  Gardening  Operations 

COPIES  CAN   ALSO  BE   OBTAINED   FBOit 

WILLIAM    E.    KENDLE    and    C  O., 
,Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth, 
In  exchange  for  Six  Postage  Stamps. 


BIEI 


A  Copy  of  our  PRICE  CURRENT  and  GARDEN 
DIRECTORY  was  forwarded  to  His  Royal 
Highness  FRI^CE  Albert,  and  hy  return  of  post  we 
received  a  complinientary  letter,  conveying  His  Royal 
HighTiess^s  Hest  tkanJcs."  Dated  Windmr  Castle,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1850. 


The  following  letter  has  just  been  received  from  Mr.  James 
Barnes,  the  celebrated  and  well-knowa  Gardener  at  Lady 
Rolle's,  Bicton  Giirdens,  Sidmouth,  Devon  : — 

*'  Bicton  Gardens,  SidmouEb,  Nov.  30,  1S50. 

**  Gentlemen — I  bej;  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
'PRICE  CURR'iiiNT  AND  GARDEN  DIRECTORY/ for  which 
I  bs^  to  return  .vou  my  best  ttianks.  I  have  read  ic  witb  much 
interest,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  not  (-niy 
ipteresting,  but  very  useful  to  a  large  majority  of  the  gardening 
world. — I  am,  Gentlemen,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  To  Messrs.  W.  E.  Rendle  &  Co.  "  James  Baenes." 


The  following  letter  has  aiso  been  received  from  Mr.  Robert 
Errington,  Gaidener  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart.,  Oulton  Park  :— 
"Oulton  Park,  Tarporlej-,  Nov.  21,  1S50. 

**  Gentlemen, — I  am  much  obliged  by  the  receipt  of  ymir  verv 
interesting    and    useful    annual— 'PRICE    CURRENT    AND 


GARDEN  DIRECTORY.'  This  is  just  how  things  should  be. 
I  have  long  an'icipated  the  period  when  such  things  must  take 
place,  for  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  a.z  once  ibe  duty  and 
interest  of  the  tradesmen  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  please  his 
customer,  and  in  no  profe'^sicn  is  this  more  requisite  than  in 
that  of  the  Nursery  and  Seedtman.  I  have  looked  carefully 
over  it,  and  think  ic  does  you  j;reat  credit,  b'^th  in  the  general 
arrangements  and  the  very  creditable  degree  of  accuracy  to  be 
found  m  the  details. 

"I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

*' Robert  Ebeington." 


The  PRICE  CURRENT  has  also  been  reviewed  in  the  fol- 
lowing newspapers  and  magazines,  in  the  whole  of  which  it 
has  been  spoken  very  favuucably  of 


TuE  Gabdener;'  Chronicle 
'and  Ageicdltdral  Gazette. 
The  Gardeners'  and  Farmers' 

Journal. 
Glenny's  Journal. 
The  Gardeners'  Magazine  of 

Botany. 
The  Cottage  Gardener. 
The  Midland  Florist. 
West  of  England  Conservative. 
The  West  Briton. 


Plymouth,      Devonport,      and 

Stonehouse  Herald. 
Woolmer's  BseCer  Gazette. 
The  Bristul  Mercury. 
Devonport  Telegraph. 
Plymouth  Chronicle. 
Tei^nmouth  Gazette. 
Besley's  Devonshire  Chronicle. 
Portsmouth  Times  and  Naval 

Gazette. 
The  Plymouth  Times. 


MR.  J.  C.  NESBIT,  F.C.S..  F.G.S.,  ConsuUing  and 
Analytical  Chemist,  Laboratories.  38.  iCenivinKfon_io.nc, 
London,— PRIVATE  INSTRUCTIONS  in  Chemical  Analysis, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  making  ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES.  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  Minerals,  <tc.,  per- 
formed  a-"  U'^ual.  on  modera'i!  t-^rms. 


MAN URbS. — The    tollowiug    Manures   are    manu- 
factured at  Mr.  Laweb's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton £11    0    0 

Tm-nip  Manure,  do.  7     0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolites  5     0    0 

Office,  69,  King  Wiiliam-street,  City,  London. 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  9i.  lbs.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  9J.  10s.  per 
ton,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
as  under : 
LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY'S  "WHEAT  MANURE  FOR 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
CONCENTRATED  URATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.        SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
FISHERY    AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

and  Foreign  LINSEED  CaKB  of  the  best  quality. 

The  Londun  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Guano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge- street,  B  ackfriars.        Edwaed  Puesee,  Secretary. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FORrLESS~THAN~ONE 

SHILLING  PER  DAY. 

'*  Do  you  bruise  the  Oats  you  give  your  horses  ?  "      "  No." 

"  Then  you  lose  one  bushel  out  of  every  three,  and  your  cattle 
do  not  half  so  well." 

lyjARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.'S  OAT-BRUISING 
±Ti  MILLS.  Superior  Chaff  Engines,  simple  in  construction 
doing  from  50  to  500  bushels  dally,  and  more.  Almost  all 
brewers  and  coachmasters  in  London  use  these  implements. 

118,  Fenchurcti-street,  London,  A  pamphlet  on  the  above,  by 
sending  12  postage  stamps.  Chaflt-cutters,  Linseed,  Bean,  and 
Malt  Mills. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 
lY/TR.  HUGH   RAYNBIRD   has  a   Vacancy    for   a 

■^^-i-  Pupil,  who  would  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Farming,  the  Management  of  W'oods,  Planting, 
Building,  and  the  general  business,  as  carried  on  upon  a  large 
Estate  in  the  South  of  Eoglaud. — For  particulars,  direct  to 
Mr.  Hugh  Raynbibd.  Laverstoke,  Andover-road,  Hampshire. 

^WO 

_   _ ,  with 

Ornamental  Rxdge.  Pinnacles,  and  Stained  Gla-^s,  and  ends  and 
sides  between  each  Gothic  head.  Each  House  contaiuing 
1167  superficial  feet,  28  ft.  6  in.  long,  16  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  up- 
right sashes  ;  each  side  6  ft,  3  in.  high.  Two  ends  and  two 
Gothic  doors  in  each  house.  The  roofs  9  ft.  each  way.  Sashes 
to  run  down  each  side  of  the  span,  and  the  price,  in  the  regular 
way,  102t.  each,  but  now  can  be  had  for  the  low  price  of  7Ui. 
Each  House  complete  la  every  respect,  and  only  wants  a  wall 
2  ft.  high  to  be  placed  on.  One,  the  R  lof  without  either  wood 
or  putty.  The  other,  the  Glass  put  in  with  putty,— E.  DENCH, 
PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS.  KINQ'S  llOAD,  CHELSEA. 

"P  ASTERN  COUNTIES  RAILWAY. 
~  ^HRISTMAS  TICKETS.— Return  Tickets  Ubued  on  the 
:.3d,  24th,  and  25th  inst.,  will  be  available  for  the  Return 
Journey  any  day  up  to  and  including  Sunday  the  29th.  Tne 
Trams  will  run  on  Christmas  day  as  on  Sundays.  By  Order, 
C.  P.  RoNEX,  Secretary.—Bishopsgate  Station,  Dec.  6th,  1850. 


a^O    BE    SOLD,    A    GRh;AT    BARGAIN,    T 
-L     PATENT  SPAN-ROOF   GOTHIC    HOTHOUSES, 


SHROPSHIRE,— COLUMl^  NURSERY,  SHREWSBURY, 

Highly  important  and  extensive  Sale  of  valuable  Nursery  Stock, 
comprising  the  mnst  choice  and  healthy  specimens,  io  great 
variety,  of  Dwarf,  Standard,  and  Trained  Fruit  Trees. 
Deciduous,  Evergreen,  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Plants,  Forest 
Trees,  die,  being  the  produce  of  the  above  old  established 
Nursery,  which  has  long  possessed  a  high  reputation. 

MESSRS.  SMITH  and  PREECE  have  the  honour 
of  announcing  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Shropshire 
and  the  adjacent  Counties,  and  to  Nurserymen  generally,  that 
the  Proprietor  has  directed  them  to  Sell  by  Auction,  without 
reserve,  the  whole  of  the  above  valuable  i?tock,  on  MONDAY, 
the  30th  day  of  December,  1S50,  and  four  following  days. 

Particulars  may  be  had  in  Catalogues,  which  will  be  for- 
warded, on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps,  by  the  Auctioneers, 
Shrewsbury. 


Mr.  Wm.  YOUATT'S  WORKS  on  the  HORSE  and  DOG. 

A  New  Edition,  in  3vo,  with  numerous  Wood    Engravings, 

price  10s.  cloth, 

THE    HORSE.     By    William    Youatt.      With    a 
Treatise  on  Draught. 
Alao,  a  New  Edition,  in  8vo,  with  numerous  "Wood  Engravings, 
price  6s.  cloth, 
THE  DOG.    By  William  Yodatt. 
The  above  works,  which  wei-e  prepared  under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  the  Society  fur  the  Diffason  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
are  now  published  by  Slessrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  by  assignment 
from  Mr.  Cnarles  Knight. 

%*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  edition  of  Mr.  Youatt's 
book  on  the  Hurse  which  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  have  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Knit;hi,  is  that  which  was  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  author,  and  thereby  rendered  in  many  respects  a  new 
work.  The  engravings  also  were  gieatly  improved.  Boh 
works  are  the  most  complete  treatises  in  the  language  on  the 
Historv,  Structure,  Diseases,  and  Management  ot  the  Animals 
of  which  they  treat. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


HOUSEKEEPING.  FURNISHING,  COOKERY,  &c.  <fcc. 
In  One  large  Vol.,  8i'o,  with  lUiiO  Woodcuts,  price  5O3. 

WEBSTER  AND  PARKES'S    ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY, 
**  The  contents  comprise  everything  which  enters  into  the 
comfort,  convenience,   necessity,  utility,   and  enjoyment  of  a 
family." — John  Bull. 

"  This  large  volume  contains  scarcely  a  line  which  may  not 
be  made  useful  in  ex-ending  the  experience  of  young  aud  old 
housekeep  era." — Britaii  n  ia . 

"  There  is  no  surt  of  information  necessary  in  housekeeping, 
which  is  not  found  in  this  EncydopEedia." — Literary  Gazette. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


T^HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CLXXXIX  — 
-L  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Publishers  before  Saturday,  the  23ch,  and 
Bills  not  later  than  Tuesday,  the  Slsl  instant. 

London:  Longmaw,  Br'iwn.  and  Co.  39.  P-iternoster-row. 

PREStiNl'   bOOlCS  FOlt  ALL  SciASONa. 

New  Edition,  square  crown  8vo,  2U.  cloth  ;  or  ZGs.  bound  in 

morocco,  by  Haydav. 

THOMSON'S     SEASONS.      Edited     by    Bolton 
Cornet.     With  about  Eighty  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  tde  Etching  Club, 

Lond  >n :  Longman,  Baowti,  Green,  aud  Longmans. 
Of  whom  mny  be  had,  uniform  with  the  ab  ive  lu  size  and  price, 
GOLDSMITH'S  POEMS.    Edited  by   Bolton  Cornei,  and 
lllaairated  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club, 


AMUSING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE 

WORKS    FOR  YOUNG    PERSONS. 


THE   MIRROR   OF   MAIDENS   IN   THE   DAYS 

OF  QUEEN  BESS. 
By  Mrs.  Sherwood  and  her  Daughter,  Mrs.  Steeeten, 
Authors  of  "  The  Golden  Garland,"  •*  the  Fairchild  Family,'* 
ibc.  ilsc. 
12mo,  cloth,  6s. 


LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  the  late  Dr.  SniaLEr,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

"  We  like  the  general  tone  of  them  much.  They  are  cheer- 
ful, unaffected,  kindly,  without  overweening  conceit  or 
laborious  condescension.  They  refer,  too,  to  real  incidents 
and  events." — Athenesum. 

"  It  consists  of  letters  chiefly  addressed  to  his  son  and. 
daughter  ;  and  exhibits  the  writer  in  a  very  amiable,  affec- 
tionate, pious,  and  sensible  light." — Spectator, 


LEILA;  OR,  THE   ISLAND. 

By  Ann  Frasee  Tytleb. 
Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth,  5^. 

By  the  same, 

LEILA  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  Continuation  of  * '  Leila  ;  or  the  Islaad," 
Third  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth,  Gs. 
MARY  AND  FLORENCE  ;  oa,  GRAVE  and  GAY, 

Ninth  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

MARY  AND  FLORENCE  AT  SLXTEEN. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  63, 
"  These  works  are  excellent.  Miss  Tytler's  writings  are 
especially  valuable  for  their  religious  spirit.  She  has 
taken  a  just  position  between  the  Rationalism  of  the  last 
generation  and  the  Puritanism  of  the  present,  while  the- 
perfect  nature  and  true  art  witb  which  she  sketches  from 
juvenile  life  show  powers  which  might  be  more  ambi- 
tiously displayed,  but  cannot  be  better  bestowed."— Quar- 
ter!?/ Review, 

IV. 

THE   WOODEN   WALLS   OF   OLD    ENGLAND  r 

OR,  Lives  of  Celebrated  Admlkals. 

By  Maegaket  Feases  Tytlee, 
Fcap.  cloth,  Ss. 

By  (he  samSt 
TALES   OF    THE   GREAT   AND   BRAVE; 

Containing  Memoirs  of  Bruce,  "Wallace,  the  Black  Prince, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Prince  Charles  Stuart, 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     Third  edition,  fcap.  cloth,  os. 


THE    GOLDEN    GARLAND   OF   INESTIMABLE 

TtRt  Tn.HT52_ 

By  Mrs.  Sherwood  and  her  Daughter,  Mrs.  Steeeten, 
12mo,  cloth,  %s. 
"  It  possesses  greater  reality,  and  even  interest,  than  some- 
more  ambitious-looking  tales  ;    everything  in  the  Gulden 
Garland  bears  the  stamp  ot  truth." — Spectator. 
•'  It  serves  as  a  vehicle  to  incalcate  the  soundest  moral  pre- 
cepts." »fcc. — Herald. 

By  the  same, 
THE  HISTORY  OF  HENRY  MILNER. 

Three  vols.    12mo,  cloth,  each  6s. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  JOHN  MARTEN. 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Life  of  Henry  Milner." 
12mo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FAIRCHILD  FAMILY  ^ 

oB,  The  Child's  Manual. 
Three  volumes,  12mo,  cloth,  each,  5s. 

JULIETTA  DI  LAVENZA. 

ISmo,  cloth,  2s. 
THE  HEDGE  OF  THORNS. 
Fifth  Edition.    ISmo,  cloth.  Is, 

VICTORIA. 

12mo,  boards,  4s. 

THE  ORPHANS  OF  NORMANDY. 

Third  Editioa.    12mo,  boards,  2s.  6d, 

THE  LITTLE  MOIIIERE. 

12mo,  cloth,  3s. 
INFLUENCE.     A  MoRiL  Tale  for  Yodng  People, 

By  Chaelotte  Anley. 
Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  cloth,  6s. 
By  iM  same, 
MIRIAM;  OR,  THE  POWER  OF  TRUTH. 
A  Jewish  Tale. 
Eighth  Edition.    Fcap.  cloth,  6s. 


NIGHT  OF  TOIL ; 

Or,  A  Faniiliar  Account  of  the  Labours  of  the  First  Mis- 
sionaries io  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Peep  of  Day,"  &c. 
Third  Edition.    Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 


CHRISTMAS  IMPROVEMENT;  OR,HnNTiNaMRs.P.. 

A  Tale  Founded  on  Facts. 
Irtended  as  a  Cbristmas-bos  for  those  who  wish  to  begia 

the  New  Year  without  her. 
Third  Edition.    ISmo,  cloth,  23.  6d. 

LONDON:    THOMAS  HATCHARD.  137,  PICCADILLY; 

AND  ALL  B00KSELLEB3. 


PrlLled  by  William  Bbad.o.t.  of  No  13  "PP"'  "'»'"SV„Tchurch. 
ro"  IwUNeimitou  toth  In  the  Coaiity  o(  Midjle.e^,  Frinteni,  at  tbtlr 
Xe  ,n  LoVubarS^it,  i»   <■>"   P'«'Oct  of   Wail.lna.5.    .n  the   C.ty  o£ 

par,.!,  or  SL  faal-N  tJo.eht-j.cdei.,  to  tbe  said  =°'^'J;  "J" '» ^,ff !°f;. 
tipi-.m-'ot'.  aud  Conimuiiicatious  are  to  be  addbbbsbd  to  lai  t,DlIO».— 
Satubdai,  Dbcbubeb  21. 
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AUotment? S23  a 

Amherstia  aobilis    at    Ealiog 

I'ark 824  a 

Birds,  British  eoDET 820  c 

Caledonian  Sort.  Society S22  c 

Calendar,  Horticultural  824  a 

Cattle,  to  feed  .,  823  c 

Cb5iff-cuttin5 S2S  6 

CliioeHe  IVIoutan  gardens     ..••  S21  a 

Cold,  effect  of,  on  plants 820  a 

CucaraberB,  cut,  to  keep 822  a 

Enffraving,  new  mode  of 324  a 

Epiphyllura  truncacum,  &c.  .,  821  b 
^Farra  implementB  and  tlie  Ex- 

Uibitioiior  1851    823  a 

Fittera,  water 822  a 

Pood  for  cattle 828  c 

Fruit-room 824  b 

Glasgow  Botanical  tn&titution  fl33  c 

Grass  seeds  for  lawQs    824  a 

Gutra  percha  piping 822  e 

HiijblaDd  Society    823  c 

Labourers,  aericultural. 825  b 

Lawna,  Grassen  for 824  o 

Mammalia,  by  Wliite,  rev 823  6 


,  828  ( 


Mecbi'a  (Mr.)  lectu'c  .... 

Moutan  enrden«,  Clunese 

Munro's  (Mr.)  testimonial ....  S24  a 

OatP,  culture  of    82G  c 

Oat-bruisiiig 828  b 

Oil.  nut   824  c 

Pears,  espalier u.  standard  ....  821  a 

Pimm^  (Trandifolius 822  6 

Plants,  effect  of  cold  on   820  a 

Silkworms      ,,.....  822  a 

Smithfield  club 8::8  a 

Tt^mpeiature  of  Holkliam    ....  832  c 
Timber,  rate  of  formation  of  ..  819  a 

Traveller,  notes  of  a 821  a 

Trees,  age  of 810  a 

—  r-ite  of  growth  in 819  a 

Villa  gard-'nine    821  a 

Vines,  culture  of 822  6 

Vine  borders   820  6-822  a 

—  pilUrs 821  c 

Voices  from  the  Woodland,  rev.  82;i  6 
Water  filters 322  a 

—  pipes     822  c 

Wells,  filters  for 822  a 

Wood,  worm  eaten 324  c 


MITCHELL'S  ROYAL  ALBERT  RHUBARB 
has  proved  itself  to  be  the  earliest,  finest  flavoured,  and 
most  productive  kind,  as  well  as  the  best  for  early  forcing,  ever 
yet  grown.  Strong  roots,  12s.  per  dozen.  Also  M>att's  Lin- 
nseus,  12s.  per  dozen;  and  Victoria,  93.  per  dozen  ;  with  usual 
allowance  to  the  trade.  Post-oflSce  orders  are  requested  to 
be  made  payable  to  Willtasi  Mitchell,  Enfield  Highway, 
Po3t-oflace,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 


H^ 


WATERER'si  BESOKIP  IIVW  CATAljijyUE  Ot"  AMiiiilUAW 
PLANTS,  &c. 
OSEA  WATERER  beg3  to  announce  his  new 
descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  &c.,  is  just  published,  aud  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  two  stamps  for  postage  to  Hobea  Wateeer, 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

g^  Everybody  who  has  any  idea  of  planting  the  ensuing 
automn  should  possess  themselves  of  this  Catalogue. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY.— FOREST,  FRUIT.  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  EVERGRREN^S.  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,   SCARLET  RHODODENDRONS,  vtc  .  &c. 

WH.  ROGERS,  Nurseryman,  130,  High-street, 
*  SoDTHAMPTO^f,  having  purchased  lararely  at  the  late 
sale  of  Page's  celebrated  Nursery  Stock,  can  offer  every  port  of 
the  above,  most  beautifully  grown  and  well  rooted  at-HALF  the 
usual  prices. 

An  early  application  is  respectfully  solicited. 


lyrESSRS.    STANDISH    and    NOBLE'S    new 


de- 
scriptive 0\TALOGUE  OF  SELECT  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  bo  had  for  four 
postage  stamps.  Besides  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivati<jn  of 
American  Plants,  it  contains  a  Plate  and  Description  of  the 
Funehral  Cvpreps,  Notices  of  Cephalotasis  Fortunii,  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  Quercus  sclerophylla  and  inversa,  Viburnum 

plicatum  and  m(io'-'-<=oFl»--i-"".   ™iiU  maiiw  i«jr,cr»l'- Jntr.-kfli.i'iinnfl 

from  the  north  of  China,  quite  new  to  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  S.  and  N.  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they 
givo  Designs  for  Laying  out  New  Grounds  and  Plans  for  Im- 
provements ;  also  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Planting,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic— Bagshot  Nurseries,  Dec.  28. 


NEW  EARLY  PEAS,  &c. 

BASS  AND  BROWN  have  a  very  tine  Stock  of  the 
undermentioned  early  Seeds,  which  they  are  enabled  to 
offer  at  the  following  low  prices:—                     Per  quart.— s.   d. 
PEAS,  TayIor*s  new  Prolific,  very  early,  hardy,  and  pro- 
ductive, sent  out  by  Barnes      1    6 

Essex  Champion,  hardy  and  very  productive 0    8 

Danecroft  Rival,  very  early  1     3 

Bishop's  new  Lona-pod,  great  bearer      1    0 

Early  VVarwick,  Early  Frame        

Early  Eaiperor,  very  early  and  hardy    

Fairbeard's  Champinn  of  England  

BEANS.  Long-pod  and  Windsor  

RADISH,  early  Short  top  Sa)mon       

Wood's  new  early  Scarlet 

Their  Wholesale  List  of  Prices  of  the  above  and  all  other 
deflcription  of  Seeds  will  be  fortvarded  on  application. 
Seed  and  Horticulturil  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suflolk. 


0  10 

1  0 

0  6 

1  6 
0 


GRAVESEND.— 50,000  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
ON  SALE — Arbor-viiie,  Berberis  aquifolium,  Cytisus, 
Cypress,  Holly,  Jasmiaums,  Lilacs,  Laurels,  China  Roses,  &c., 
2  to  4  feet,  from  153.  to  405.  per  hundred.  Standard  Roses, 
il.  to  51. 

Aucuba  japonica.  Arbutus,  Cotoneaster,  2  to  3  ft.,  125.  per 
dozen  ■  Irish  Yews,  3  to  4  feet,  25s. ;  Standard  Roses,  in  sorts, 
183.  to'sOs. 

Large  ornamental  Trees,  for  immediate  effect,  Greenhouse 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  great  variety,  at  low  prices. 
A|.ply  at  the  Cemetery,  Gravesend,  Kent. 


MITCHELL'S  MATCHLESS  WINTER  PARS- 
LEY, Extra  Superior  for  Garnishing.— J,  M,  having  a 
quantity  of  new  Seed  to  dispose  of,  can  highly  recommend  it  to 
Market  and  Gentlemen  s  Gardeners  as  the  hardiest  and  best 
winter  sort  ever  produced.  Retail  price,  2s.  Gd.  per  lb.  Also, 
hiSj.Buperior  dark-green  Savoy,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  A  liberal  allow- 
ance made  to  Seedsmen.  — Post-Office  Orders  made  payable  to 
John  Mitchell,  Ponder's  End,  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
December  28. 


KNIGHT  and  PERRY,  Exotic  Ndrsery,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  London,  deeply  grateful  for  the  distin- 
guished patronage  so  long  conferred  upon  them,  beg  to  inti- 
mate that  their  NEW  CULINARY  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS- 
all  of  the  first  quality,  are  now  ready,  and  they  most  reepect- 
fuUy  solicit  a  continuance  of  that  support  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  their  house  for  the  last  50  years. 

For  the  abrtve- as  well  as  for  their  AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS,  to  which  they  pay  great  attention.  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  imported  annually  by 
themselves  from  Holland,  Conifers  and  other  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs  in  great  variety,  and  including  many 
valuable  noveltie*^,  Grape  Vines  of  all  the  best  sorts,  frum  eyes. 
Fruit  Trees  of  choice  sorts,  both  trained  and  untrained,  and 
■ffhich  are  this  season  of  very  fine  growth — there  are  lists 
specially  appropriated,  and  which  they  respectfully  solicit  per- 
mission to  forward. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Kiag's-road,  Chelsea,  London, 


GARDEN  h.tt3' 
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STANWICK    NECTARINE  — SALE   of.   in    AID 
OF  THE  FUNDS  or  the  GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY.  .  . 

Circumstances  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  modify  the  m- 
tentions  expressed  at  p.  67G  of  the  Gardeners'  Ghronide,  respect- 
ing the  Stanwice.  Nectaexne.  Upon  esamiaint!  the  young 
plants  in  Mr.  Rivers's  hands,  it  turns  out  that  the  number  fit 
for  sale  is  much  smaller  than  was  anticipated,  and  that  there 
is  a  oonsiderable  difference  in  their  quality.  Applicfints  are 
moreover  anxious  to  obtain  their  plants  without  los3  of  time, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  chance  of  an  auction  which  cannot 
take  place,  to  the  advantage  of  the  charity,  sooner  than  next 
spring.  It  has  therefore  been  resolved  to  set  aside  the  finest 
plants  for  eale  at  from.  4  to  5  guineas  each,  and  to  dispose  of 
others  at  3  guineas  each.  Such  as  are  unsold  in  the  spring,  if 
there  should  be  any  left,  will  be  brought  to  the  hammer  as  at 
first  proposed. 

Of  the  selected  specimens,  some  are  beautiful  plants  in  pots, 
budded  on  the  Peach  stock,  and  covered  wuh  blossom-buds,  so 
that  they  will  fruit  next  year  if  repotted  ;  for  these  5  guineas 
will  be  charged.  The  remainder  are  very  fine  maiiien  plants  in 
the  open  quarter,  budded  on  Plum  stocks,  and  without  b'o^som- 
buds  ;  for  these  4  guineas  are  required.  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
aiding  the  excellent  charity  to  wtiose  funds  the  produce  of  the 
pale  of  these  plants  will  be  applied,  by  order  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  are  requested  to  apply  to  Mr.  William 
Brailsford,  21,  Rejjent- street,  London,  giving  their  exact  ad- 
dresses, and  stating  by  what  conveyance  the  plants  are  to  be 
transmitted  from  the  station  at  H-jrlow,  on  the  Cambridge  line 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  where  they  will  be  delivered 
without  further  charge.  It  is  requested  thit  Poet-oflace  orders 
may  be  made  payable  to  Mr,  William  BttAiL5roRD,  who,  upon 
their  receipt,  will  return  an  order  upon  Mr.  RiVEES  lor  the  trans- 
mission of  the  p'ants. 

Applications  will  be  complied  with  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  are  receive^,  and  due  notice  will  be  given  when  the  five 
guinea  and  four  guinea  plants  are  exhausted. 

May  we  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that  although  no 
pecuniary  profit  can  be  derived  by  nurserymen  from  a  sale 
whose  proceeds  go  to  a  charitable  use  ;  yet  that  ihey  will,  never- 
theless, endeavour  to  make  known,  within  the  circle  of  their 

— .._ ,  *i —  * — ™.=.  ^„  whif^h  the  Stanwick  Hectarine  may 

now  be  procured. 


BENEVOLt^NT  INb  TlTU  I'lON. 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Institution  will  take  place 
at  the  LONDON  COt'FEe  HOUSE,  Ludgate  Hill,  on  WED^ 
NESOAY,  the  15th  January  next,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  receiving  the  Accounts  of  the 
Charity  for  the  past  year.  Also,  for  receiving  a  Report  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Rules  referred  back  to  them  at  the  last 
General  Meeting. —The  Chair  to  be  taken  at  12o*c  ocU  precisely. 
By  Order.  Edward  Roger  Cdtler,  Secretary. 
97,  Farringdon-street,  Dec.  27,  1850. 

SUTTON'S  PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  HOME- 
GROWN GARDEN  SEEDS,  containing  the  description 
and  price  of  every  article  required  for  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
Flower-Garden,  and  Farm,  may  be  had  on  application,  addressed 
John  Sdtton  and  Sons,  Seed  Growers,  Reading,  Berks,  en- 
closing two  postage  stamps. 

N.B— Goods  delivered  Carriage  Free. 

ESSRS.  J.  AND  J.  ERASER'S  PRICED  CATA- 

LOGUE  OF  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  is 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  gratis,  to  all  applications.  They 
alBobc  to  observe  that  most  of  the  fine  specimens  shown  at 
the  Chilwick  and  Roy;il  Botanic  Exhibitions  are  grown  from 
plants  supplied  from  their  collection.  The  great  attention  paid 
to  the  plants  while  in  a  young  state  {without  which  they  never 
make  nood  specimens)  renders  this  Nursery  a  most  desirabli? 
market  for  purchasers.- Lea-bridge-road,  Esses,  Dec.  23, 


J. 


G.   WAITERS    CATALOGUE  OP  VEGETABLE 

SEEDS  is  now  Ready,  with  Prices  to  suit  the  times,  and 
can  be  had  on  application. 
181,  High  Holborn,  London. 

T    G.  WAITERS  CATALOGUEofFLOWERSEEDS 
t/  •         is  also  Ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 
181,  High  Kolboro,  London. 


S TON-HOUSE  DWARF  FRENCH  BEAN,  new, 
early,  buff  speckled.  This  is  the  earliest  Bean  known, 
and  can  be  had  in  any  quantity,  price  2I5  per  bushel. — At 
J.  G.  Waite's  Seed  Establishment,  181,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  every  other  kind  of  Seed  in  cultivation  can  he  had,  on 
better  terms  than  at  any  other  House  in  the  Trade. 

RHUBARB  ROOTS  TRUE  TO  NAME.— Myatt's 
Victoria,  6s.  per  doz  ;  Myatt's  Linnaus,  9s.  per  doz.  ; 
Mitchell's  Albert,  9s.  per  doz.— At  J.  G.  Waite's  Seed  Esta- 
blishment, 181,  High  Holborn,  London. 

STRAWBERRY    FLANTS.— Kuley's  Goliab,   IQs. 
per  loo ;  Myatt's  Eleanor,  4s.  per  100. — At  J,  G,  Waite's 
Seed  Establishment,  181.  Hiffh  Holborn.  London. 

NEW  GIANT  ASeAKAGUS  PLANTS, S^.perlOO. 
LARGE  GIANT  SEAKALE   PLA.NTS,  85.  per  100. 
At  J.  G,  Waite's  Seed  Establishment,  181,  High  Holborn, 
London, 


NEW  GARDtiN  SEKDd. 
r^riLLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants, 
*  »     Plymouth,  are  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  NEW 
PEAS,  including  the  following  excelUnt  sorts, 

NEW  PEaS— GROWTH  OP  1850. 


Fairbeard'sChamp.of  England, 
Rendle's  First  Early, 
Burhridge's  Eclipse, 
Early  Kent. 
Fairbeard's  Surprise, 
Bishop's  New  long-podded, 


Warner's  Early  Emperor, 
Prince  Albert. 
Essex  Champion. 
Early  Warwick. 
Auvergne. 
loherwood's  Railway. 


Our  "Price  Current  and  Garden  Directory"  is 
now  ready,  cmd  contains  a  Descriptive  Catalogice  of  all 
the  best  kinds  of  Kitchen  Garden,  Agric-jltural, 
and  Flower  Seeds,  with  a  complete  Calendar  of 
Operations  for  every  month  in  the  year,  and  a  Garden 
Almanac, 

The  present  edition  will  be  found  to  be  very  superior  to  the 
Catalogue  sent  out  by  us  last  year,  and  will  be  of  much  service 
to  all  who  have  gardens, 

Piice  Fivepenae,  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  or  Sixpence 
stamped,  to  go  free  by  post.  To  be  obtained  of  every  news- 
agent who  supplies  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle;  through  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  Publishers,  Whiiefriars,  London ;  or 
from  WILLIAM  E.  RSNDLE  and  CO., 

Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth, 

Send  six  penny  stamps,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  by  return 
of  post.  This  amount  will  be  returned  if  desired  to  all  pur- 
chasers. 

*^*  T/iis  Catalogue  is  stamped  as  a  Newspaper,  and 
contains  24  folio  pages,  being  the  same  size  as  the  "  Gar- 
deners* Chroaicle  and  Agricultural  Gdzette/^  including 
the  Newspaper  portion. 
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CAftTER's  Catalogue  of  seeds. 

J  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  238,  High 
•  IIolb'.>rn,  'London,  aononnces  the  appearance  of  his 
new  CATALOGUE  FOR  1851,  which  will  be  forwarded,  gratis 
and  prepaid,  on  application  by  post  or  otherwise.  He 
begs  leave  to  state  that  the  Floricultural  section  comprises,  as 
usual,  the  Scieutifio  and  English  Name  of  each  plant,  the  Lin- 
nean  Class  and  Order,  and  Natural  Order  to  which  it  belongs  ; 
its  hardiness,  duration,  time  of  flowering,  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  other  necessary  information.  The  collection  of 
Flower  Seeds  will  comprise  several  splendid  mveUies. 


GREAT  WESTERN,  SOUTH-WESTERN,  AND  SOUTH- 
EASTERN SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  FOR  SUPPLYING- 
GENUINE  H'iME-GHOWN  SEED-S  CARRIAGE  FREE. 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Reading, 
Berks,  having  many  Customers  in  the  Southern,  Midland, 
and  Western  Countiu'S  of  England,  and  in  South  Wale^,  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  several  Railway  Companies, 
which  will  euublo  them  to  deliver  all  goods  (excepting  parcels 
under  10s.  value),  Free  of  Caekiage,  to  any  Station  on  the 
Great  Western,  South- Western,  Souih-Eastern,  or  Berks  and 
ii..«..  rt.^ii— yo  <-'Kif-ii  Lines  converge  at  Raadiug),  or  to  any 
Railway  or  Packet  Office  in  Lonac^  o*.-Rris.u)l. 

The  rapidly  increasing  connexion  and  distinguished  patronage 
enjoyed  by  J.  S.  and  bONs,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  superior 
quality  of  their  HOME-QKOWN  SEEDS,  and  the  low  prices 
charged  for  the  newest  aiid  best  kinds  in  culrivation, 

.SUTTON'S  NEW  PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  HOME- 
GROWN SEEDS  being  a  careful  selection  of  only  the  very  best 
kinds  of  KITCHEN  GARDEN,  AGRICULTURAL,  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  with  prices  affixed  to  each  article,  wiJ,  it  is 
presumed,  be  found  the  niOit  useful  and  convenient  of  any  yet 
presented  to  the  public. 

All  purchasers  of  Seeds  would  do  well  to  peimse  this 
Catalogue,  as  the  lo%o  prices  therein  quoted  will  enable 
them  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  their  expenditure.  It  will  be 
sent  gratis  on  the  receipt  of  two  penny  stamps  for  postage. 

The  undermentioned  excellent  sorts  of  Potatoes  are  quite  free 
from  disease,  and  are  contideu'ly  recommended  as  the  best 
sorts  in  cultivation,  and  perfectly  true  to  their  kinds, 

BEST  EARLY  POTATOES  all  23,  Sd.  per  peck,  or  9s. 
bushel,  carriage  free,  as  see  above. 
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Old  Ash-leaf  Kidney. 
Kew  Red  Aj.h-leaf. 
Giigor's  Early  Round. 
Miller's  Flour  BaU. 
Early  Cocknev. 
Walnut-leaf  Kidney. 


Jackson's  Early  Kidney. 

Soden's  Early  Oxford. 

Lawson's  Early  Frame. 
,,         Early  Globe. 

Fortjfold  (excellent). 

Early  Manley. 

Early  Tenweeks. 

Bishop's  new  Long-podded  Dwarf,  Champion  of  England, 
Burbage's  Eclipse,  Sucion's  Early  Champion,  Warner's  Em- 
peror, Sutton's  Early  Guliah  and  other  Peas  ;  Selected  Short- 
Horn  Carrots  ;  Beck's  superb  Short-top  Radish,  and  all  other 
Seeds  of  superior  quality  at  very  low  prices. 

N.B. — For  Catalugues  and  further  particulars,  address 
JOHN  SUTTON  and  SOWS,  Seed-Growers,  R&ading,  Bbeks, 
Enclosing  Two  Penny  Stamps  for  Postage. 


DOUBLE  LILY  of  the  VALLEY.— la  answer  to 
numerous  inquiries  for  the  above,  and  the  great  satis- 
faction given  by  the  plants  sent  out  by  J.  Reid  last 
season,  he  begs  to  state  he  has  this  year  a  few  strong 
Flowering  Roots  to  dispose  of.  The  graceful  habit,  delicate 
appearance  and  delicious  perfutne  which  the  -  flower  pos- 
sesses, re  ider  it  equa  ly  suitable  for  the  Lady's  Posey  or 
the  Drawing-room  Bouquet.  By  enclosing  21  penny  postage 
stamps,  12  strong  Roots  will  he  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kmgdom.— J.  Reid,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Rich- 
mond-street, Weston-Super-Mare,  Somerset, 

TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  in  PLANTING." 

A  FEW  THOUriANO  FOUR  YEARS  OLD  RED 
CURRANT  TREES  FOR  SALE, 
Apply  fo  Mr,  Pates.  Market  Gardener,  East  Moulsey,  Surrey. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  by  special  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Piioce  Aioert- ORNAMENTAL  WATER  FOWL, 
consisting  of  black  and  white  swans,  Egyptian,  Canada,  China, 
barnacle,  brenc,  and  laughing  geese,  shieldrakes,  pintail, 
widgeon,  summer  and  winter  teal,  gadwall,  Labrador, 
shovellers,  gold-ejed  and  dun  divers,  Carolina  ducks.  Ac, 
domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  S  jrrey.  and  Dorking  fowls  ;  white,  Japan,  pied, 
and  common  pea-fowl,  and  pure  China  pigs ;  and  at  8,  Half- 
moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street,  London, 
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"glass    for   CONSE R V a T 0 R I e s. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  a.\d  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to 
hand  their  New  List  of  Prices  of  GLASS  for  cash. 

CTIT  TO  SIZE.  ,  SHEET   SQUARES. 

^    ^         In  boxes  of  100  feet.  £.  s.  d. 

16  02.  from  2d.  to  Z\d.  per  foot  \  jjQder  6  by  i 0  12    6 

21  oz.      „    3i£f.     5d.        u  |6bv4and64by4i   ...  0  13    0 

"       -  ,^  7by5and7i  by54    ...  0  15    0 

26  oz.      3,    3Jd.     lid.       „  !  8  by  6  and  Si  by  6i   ...  0  17     6 

32  oz.      „    4(?.      9W.      „  '  9by7andlOby  8"  ...  1    0    0 

"Warranted  of  British  mannfacture,  and  16  ounces  to  the 

foot.    Superior  in  every  respect  to  ForeigOj  both  in  substance 

and  Goahiy.  ^  ,         ...         »    t.     . 

Packed  in  Crates  of  about  250  feet  each,  and  in  sizes  of  about 

40  in.  by  30,  at  2%d.  per  foot. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE, 

packed  in  boxes  of  50  feet  each  : 
6  by  4  and  6i  by  4i    ...  12s.  Od.  I  S  by  6  and  Si  by  Bi    ...  15s.  dd. 
7bv5     „    7iby5i    ...13    6     |  9  by  7    „    10  by  8      ...16    6 

MILK  PANS,  from  2s.  to  Gs.  each;  ilETAL  HAND- 
FRAMES,  Glass  Tiles  and  Slates,  Propagating  and  Bee 
Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Grape  Glasses;  Cucumber  Tubes,  Id. 
per  inch  :  Peach  Glasses,  Wasp  Traps,  Pastry  Slabs,  Hyacinth 
Glasses  and  Disbes,  fish  Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass, 
Xamn  Shades.  Lactometers  for  trying  the  quaUty  of  Milk, 
4tub:"S,  OS.;  6  tubes,  7s.  6 d.  GLASS  SHADES.— Estimates 
and  List  of  Prices  forwarded  on  application 
TO  THEIR  WAREHOUSE.  116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

HETLEY  AND  Co.  supply  16-oz.  Sheet  Glas3  of 
British  Manufactore,  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  cd. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  usual  sizes  required,  many  thousand 
feet  of  which  are  kept  ready  packed  for  immediate  delivery, 
lists  of  Prices  and  estimates  forwarded  on  appUcation,  for 
PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE,  THICK  CROWN  GLASS,  GLASS 
TILES  and  SLATES,  WATER-PIPES,  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES,  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  PATENT  PLATE-GLASS, 
ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS,  and  GLASS  SHADES, 
to  James  Hetles  and  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 

See  the  Gardeners'  Chronic}^  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

GLASS    FOR   CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,  PIT- 
FEAME6;  AND  PLATE  GLASS  FOR  DWELLINGS. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  hand  the  sizes  of 
a  large  quantity  of  SHEET  GLASS,  packed  in  100  feet 
boxes. 

6  by  4  ins,,  6  by  4*  ins.,  6J  by  4  Ins.,  6  by  5J  ins.,  6^  by  5  ins., 
125,  each. 

6i  ty  b\  ins.j  6  by  6  Ins.,  6i  by  6  ins.,  and  under  8  by  6  ins., 
13s.  each. 

9  by  7  ins.,  9^  by  7i  ins.,  and  10  by  S  ins.,  15s.  each. 

Large  sizes,  16  oz.,  '2d.  and  2\d.  per  foot. 

Large  sheets,  in  200  and  300  feet  cases,  2\d.  to  2|<2.  per  foot. 

16s.  per  box ;  or  2|d.  per  foot  if  less  than  one  box  be  taken  : 

11  inches  bv  8   inches        I         13  inches  by   9  inches 

12  „        by  8        „  12      „        by  10      „ 
12      „        by  9        „             I         14      »        by  10      „ 

Boxes  charged  Is.  each  extra. 
T.  M.'s  Stock  of  small  Glass  is  so  large,  that  he  thinks  he 
can  pledge  himself  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent. 

Glass  cut  to  any  other  size  required,  in  either  16  oz.,  21  oz., 
26  oz.,  or  32  oz. 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 
Rough  Plate  Cast,  perlectly  flat  and  uniform,  the  best  manu- 
factured.    A  small  sample  wiU  be  seat,  upon  application,  to 
prove  it. 

Purchasera  must  be  cautions,  as  some  of  tbe  articles  sold 
under  this  name  are  of  the  most  inferior  description,  being  fall 
of  fire-flaws,  and  the  metal  not  properly  united.  We  only  re- 
commend the  best  article,  being  sur^  tha.*  ««  viuct  m  tne  ena 
can  please.  Some  a.principita  vendors  keep  good  samples  to 
Bhow  sending  alterwards  the  inferior,  described  as  above. 
-^-  Cot  to  obi>eb.  in  Panes. 

j  ^  in.  thick. 

Not  above  15  inches  long        Os. 

Above  15  inches  and  not  above  35    ...        0 
»      35  „  „  50    ...       0 

,,      50  „  „  'o    ...        1 

;,      75  „  „  103    ...        1 

100  inches  and  above 

SHEET  GLASS  TILES. 

16  oz.  sheet Os.  5d.  1  26  oz.  sheet ...     ... 

SI  oz.     „     0    7     i  32  oz.      „     

SUPERIOR  ROUGH  PLATE  TILES. 

finch    Os.lOd.  1  f  inch    
inch    1     3     jiinch    

GLASS  SHADES  FOR  ORNAMENTS.— Oiir  price  is  25  per 
cent,  less  than  any  house  in  ifae  Trade,  and  the  colour  far 
superior,  which  must  be  preferable  for  ornaments. 

LACTOMETERS  for  trying  the  quality  of  Milk  :  four  tubes 
in  frame,  6s.  each.  Wasp  Traps,  3s.  per  dozen.  Stands  for 
Pianofortes,  ^d,  each, 

MILK  PANS  2s.  to  &s.  each,  Hand-frames,  Tiles,  and 
Slates  ;  Propagating  and  Bee  Glasses  from  2d.  each  ;  Cucumber 
Tubes,  Id,  per  inch  ;  Peach  Glasses,  lOd,  each  ;  Pastry  Slabs  ; 
Glass  Plates,  in  wooden  frames,  for  butter  and  pastry,  &c.  ; 
Hyicinth  Glasses  and  Dishes,  Shades  for  Ornaments,  i'ish 
Globes,  Plate  and  Window  Glass  of  every  description,  and 
iamp  Shades.  Self-registeringThermometers  for  Greenhouses, 
Horticoltaral  Glass,  &c. 

K.B.  The  moderate  charge  of  Is.  for  each  packing  case  will 
be  made,  wbich  we  ihink  will  be  an  inducement  for  parties  to 
retain  them  ;  but  if  eent  back  free  of  expense  the  whole  will 
be  allowed. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  GLASS,  COLOUR,  AND  PAI\T 
MANCFaCTURER,  87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET  WITH- 
OUT,  LONDON. 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  NURSEUTMEN. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET,  on  very  low  terms,  "  THE 
GARDENS"  at  Newmarket,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
late  "  CsocEFOED  Esqdiee,"  and  stocked  with  the  choicest 
varieties  of  Fruit  Trees  regardless  cf  expense.  They  contain 
4  acres  of  the  richest  garden  soil,  sloping  to  a  sonthern  aspect, 
walled  in  on  all  sides,  and  include  a  Gardener's  House  and 
Yard,  an  extensive  Tinery  100  feet  in  length,  containing  3000 
feet  of  glass,  and  replete  with  the  best  varieties  of  Frontignau, 
Muscat,  Hamburgh,  Muscadine,  and  other  equally  excellent 
kinds  of  Grapes  in  first-rate  bearing  condiiioa.  A  second 
Vinery,  45  feet  in  leosth,  equally  well  stocked  with  choice 
Grapes,  and  contains  1000  feet  of  glass.  A  tLird  Vinery,  45  feet 
in  length,  stocked  Trith  Vines  as  others,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  hard  and  sofc-wooded  plants,  aud  containing  1300 
feet  of  glas?.  The  whole  are  provided  with  Potting'  and  Store 
Houses,  and  are  heated  on  an  approved  plan.  There  is  also  a 
ran^e  of  15  light  Melon  and  Cocumber  frames,  and  another  of 
12  light  do.  Any  quantity  of  Land  will  be  let  with  the  Gardens 
for  Nursery  purposes. 

The  Gardens  are  situated  close  to  the  Newmarket  and  London 
Railway,  eqaidi^tant  13  miles  from  the  populous  towns  of 
Cambridge,  Bury  and  Ely,  and  afford  an  excellent  opening  to 
any  one  de.'ir.'us  of  meeting  with  a  first-rate  Market  Garden 
and  Nursery  Grounds. — For  Terms,  apply  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Clahe, 
Architect,  Newmarket. 


FARM  WANTED  at  MICHAELMAS  NEXT.— 
Wanted  to  Rent,  by  an  active  and  experienced  Agricul- 
turist of  Devonshire,  of  45  years  of  age,  from  300  to  500  ac;res 
of  good  sound  Land,  in  any  County.  The  nearer  London,  the 
better  it  would  be  preferred,  and  near  a  railway  scation.  The 
Ad^-ertiser  is  a  man  of  good  capital,  haviog  several  Farms  of 
his  own,  and  is  now  living  in  one  of  them,  where  he  has  always 
lived,  and  his  father  before  him.  He  also  would  take  a  situa- 
tion as  Land  Steward  if  desired. — Direct  to  A.  B.,  Post-office, 
Moreton  Hamstead,  near  Exeter. 
P.S. — To  view,  half  the  second  class  travelling  expenses  paid. 


CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

THE  GARDENS  of  the  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  will  be  open  to  VISITORS,  on  pay- 
ment of  SIXPENCE  each,  EVERY  DAY  except  Sunday,  from 
Christmas  Eve  to  Januarv  6th  inclusive 

The  HIPPOPOTA.MU'Sis  exhibited  from  11  to  4  o'clock. 


STEPHENSON  and  Co.,  61,  Gracecburch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Sonthwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  improved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  System  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  oottom-heat  is 
secured  to  any  required  degree,  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues, 
S.  and  Co.  have  aJso  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  bat  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  wel-  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or 
they  m^y  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
17,  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  m,ost  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  «S:c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fence«,  tt'ire-wnrk.  <fcc 


Qd. 


\  in.  thick, 
0*.  lid. 
1  1 
1  3 
1  3 
1  4 
1      6 


Os.  9d. 
0  11 


Is.  Id. 
2     0 


SMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW.— MILK  PANS, 
in  stout  Glass,  of  every  size  and  variety  of  shaoe,  were 
exhibited  as  usual,  Nos.  143,  149,  150,  Bazaar,  by"  Messrs. 
CoQAN  and  Co.,  whose  collections  were  honoured  (among  other 
Prizes)  with  the  Silver  Mfidal  of  the  Dublin  Society  in  April,  as 
also  with  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Society,  at  their  meeting,  held  at  Warrington  in  September 
last. 

NOBLEMEN,  FARMERS,  and  the  PubUc  generally,  are 
respectfully  invited  to  notice  the  NEW  GLASS  CHURN. 
LORD  CaMOY'S  MILK  SYPHONS  for  separating  MUk  from 
Cream,  GLASS  LACTOMETERS  for  ascertaining  the  quality 
of  Milk,  New  Bee  Glasses  invented  by  Lord  Keane,  Glass 
Cream  Pots  and  Pans.  Glass  Milk  Trays,  Glass  Tiles  and 
Slates,  and  tvery  description  of  Dairy  Glass. 

Durable  Farm  Paints,  Glass  for  Hothouses  and  Garden  pur- 
poses, may  be  had  (safely  packed)  for  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
or  f.,r  exportation,  on  application  at  the  Stands,  148,  149,  aud 
150,  or  at  the  Warthouse,  43,  Leicester  Square,  London. 

Small  Glass  fur  Melon  Pits  of  every  size,  from  lOff.  Bd.  per  100 
J^t;  Hartley's  and  Swinburne's  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  at 
the  Mttnufttcturer's  prices. 

Glass  Ornamental  Shades,  Fern  Shades,  Lamp  and  Gas 
eiascea,  Paieot  Glass  Pens;  Patent  TexiuraUzed,  SUicattd 
Marble,  and  other  Ornamental  Glass,  supplied,  as  usnaL  at  48 
Lacester-square  ;  the  Colour  and  Lead  Department,  at  6. 
rrince  8-&treet,  Coventry-street,  London. 


PUKE  \VaTji.K  raised  to  any  heiglit  irom  a  :=-^„U 
stream,  where  a  fall  can  be  obtained,  by  FREEMAN  ROE 
and  HANSON'S  IMPROVED  RAM;  less  waste,  by  two-thirds, 
than  those  ordinarily  in  use.  PqrtaWe  s^o^.™.  c^i,;---  ^--^  -*=<,-: 
tjuiiur-ai  purpuses,  rnresnmg  Machines,  Deep-well  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  Baths,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  and  Fountains. 
Towns  supphed  with  Gas  or  Water.  Drawiogs  and  Estimates 
made. — Feeeman  Roe  and  Hanson,  Hydraulic  and  Gas  Engi- 
neers :  Office,  70.  Strand.  London. 


t  I  ETG.-\LFE  AND  Go's  NEW  PATENT  TOOTH- 
i'-L  BRUSH  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.-The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose, — Is.  An  Improved  Clothes-Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
pare  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-Brushes,  with  tbe  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  sof:en  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
Brushes  of  improved,  graduated,  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
Brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful 
manner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved 
valuable  properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  direct  importations,  dispensing  with  ail  intermediate 
parties'  profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe, 
Bi.vGLET,  and  Go's,  Sole  Establishment,  130  b,  Oxford-street, 
one  door  fr'ra  Holies-street. 

METCALFE'S  ALKALINE  TOOTH  POWDER,  2s.  per  box. 

Caution, — Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's," 
adopted  by  some  houses. _____^_ 


CAUTION. 

NIGHT  LIGHTS.— PATENT  ALBERT  NIGHT 
LIGHTS     (PateHted    30th    January,    13i4),     CHILD3' 

NIGHT  LIGHTS  (Registered Suth  September,  iSiS)  are  sold  by 
all  Grocers  and  Wax  Chandlers  throughout  the  coantry,  at  &d, 
per  box.  The  sale  ot  the  above,  amounting  at  the  present  time 
to  many  tons  weekly,  shows  tha*-  they  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  public  ;  any  description  of  them  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary. The  object  of  this  advertisement  is.  to  request  pur- 
chasers  to  examine  the  Tiame  on  the  boxes,  so  as  to  insure  their 
getting  what  they  intend. 

Night  Lights  are  liable  not  to  last  the  time  that  they  profess 
(frequently  going  out  an  hour  or  two  after  lighiiaj} ;  to  be 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  room  tbey  are  burnt  in  ;  to 
be  injured  by  kepping  any  length  of  time,  and  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant smeti.  The  manufacturers  coDSider  that,  by  use  of 
materials  secured  to  them  by  several  patents,  and  by  loog  ex- 
perieoce  in  tbe  manufacture,  that  they  have  overcome  these 
difficulties  ;  and  they  therefore  be^,  that  should  anj  attempted 
substitutes  be  recommended,  they  may  be  caicfully  compared 
as  to  all  the  above  particulars. 

N.B. — Tbe  wine-glass-shaped  Lamp,  on  which  is  stamped 
*'  Clarke's  Patent,"  is  that  recommended  for  the  Albert  Lights, 
Psicfc's  Patent  Candle  Company,  Helnionr,  V-iaxhill. 


APPETITE  AND  DIGESTION  IMPttOVEU. 

LEA  AND  PERRINS'  WORCESTERSHIRE 
SaUCE  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  Stoaks, 
Chops,  and  all  Roast  Meat  Gravies,  Fish,  Game,  Soup,  Curries, 
and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  properties  enables 
the  stomach  to  perfectly  digest  the  food. 

The  daily  use  of  this  aromatic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  the 
best  safeguard  to  health. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Pereins,  6,  Vere-street, 
Oxford-street,  Londau,  and  63,  Broad-street,  Worcester  ;  also 
by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sjns,  Messrs.  Crosse  and  BluckweU, 
and  other  Oilmen  and  Merchants,  London  ;  and  generally  by 
the  principal  dealers  in  sauce. 

N.B. — To  guard  against  imitations,  see  that  the  names  of 
"  Lea  and  Pebbins  "  are  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  the 
bottle. 


TO  LANDED  PROPRIETORS.— WOOD  AGENCY 
TAMES  MATHIES,  Forester,  is  at  liberty  to  super- 
O  intend  or  report  upon  such  improvements  or  valuations  of 
Wood  as  he  may  be  honoured  with ;  and  trusts,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  suuableness  of  soils  and  sicuatiocs  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  Forest  Trees,  his  extensive  practice  in  Planting 
Thinning,  Pruning,  Draining,  Valuations,  ifcc,  he  will  be  en- 
abled to  Kive  satisfaction  as  a  general  Wood  Agent,  especially 
by  the  adoption  of  a  practical,  economical,  and  natural  cnlti- 
vation.— J.  M.  has  been  employed  upon  the  Estates  of  SrB 
William  Wobslet,  BarL,  Hoviogbam  HaU,  Yorkshire,  for  the 
last  20  jears  as  his  Woodman,  and  is  kindly  permitted  to  refer 
to  him. — Terms  Moderate. 

Communications    may   be    addressed  to    Jahes  Mathies. 
Fores.er,  Grains,  Stirling. 
N.S, — Workmen  carefully  instructed. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 

HOT  WATER. 

WARRANTED  BEST  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 


T  WEEKS  AND  CO..  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
^  •  Horticultural  Architecte,  Hothouse  BnUders,  and  Hot- 
water  Apparatus  Manufacturers.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry 
about  to  erect  Horticultural  buildings,  or  fix  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus, will  find  at  our  Hothouse  Works,  Kinaj's-road,  Chelsea, 
an  extensive  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, Pi*s,  (fee,  erected,  and  in  full  operation,  combining 
all  modern  improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can 
select  the  description  of  House  beat  adapted  for  every  required 
parpose. 

THE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  (which  are  efficient 
and  economical),  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
erected  in  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  «fcc.,  for  both  Top  and  Bottom 
Hea%  and  in  constant  operation  in  the  Stoves. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are 
m  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  strong  Grape  Vines  in  pots 
trom  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings, 
also  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Vines.  Seeds,  &c..  forwarded  on 
anplicati"n  — J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's-road.  Chelsea,  London. 


puOTHACHE  PERMANENTLY  CURED  byu^g 
J-  BRANDE'S  ENAMEL  for  fiUing  decaying  Teeth,  and 
rendering  them  sound  and  painless.  Price  Is.  Enough  for 
several  Teeth.  The  only  substance  approved  by  the  medical 
faculty,  as  being  unattended  with  pain  or  danger,  and  the  good 
effects  of  which  are  permanent. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Twenty  really 
authorised  Testimonials  accompany  each  bos,  with  fall  direc- 
tions for  use.  Senr  free  bv  return  of  post  by  J.WI  LLIS,  24,  EAST 
TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,"WHirEFRIAR3,  FLEET-STREET, 
LONDON,  in  return  for  thirteen  penny  stamps. 

CAUIION. — The  great  success  of  this  preparation  has  in- 
duced numerous  unskilful  persons  to  produce  spurious  imita- 
tions, and  to  copy  BRANDE'S  ENAMEL  advertisements.  It 
is  needful,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  impositions,  by 
sepjng  that  the  name  of  John  Willi  a  accompanies  each  packet. 


OF  A<i  tx"i  Rj  u'  ptf  [?c^^■^x^c.  -V*  tUia  festive  period 
of  the  vear,  friends  and  lovers  are  more  than  usnallv 
desirous  of  shining  in  PERSONAL  ATTRACTION,  and  the 
following  unrivalled  discoveries  for  the  Toilet  are  called  into 
increased  requisition,  namelv — 

ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL, 
for  creating  and  sustaining  a  Inxurtan'  h^ad  of  hair  : 

ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR, 
for  rendering  the  Skin  soft,  fair,  and  blooming  ;  and 
ROWLAND'S    ODONTO, 

OB  PEARL  DENTIFRICE, 

for  imparting  a  pearl-like  whiteness  to  the  Teeth. 

The  patronage  of  Royalty  throaghout  Europe,  and  the  high 
appreciation  by  Rank  and  Fashion,  with  the  well-known  infal- 
lible efficacy  of  these  articles,  give  them  a  celehrity  unparalleled, 
and  render  them  a  peculiarly 

ELEGANT  AND   SEASONABLE  PRESENT. 
Eewabe  of  Spceious  Imitations. — Tbe  only  Genuine  of  each 
bears  the:  name  of  "ROWLANDS'"  preceding  that  of  the  article 
on  the  wrapper  or  label,  with  their  signature  at  the  foot,  in 
red  Hit,  thus — 

A.  ROWLAND  AND  SONS. 
Sold  by  them  at  20,  Hatton-garden,  London ;  and  by  respect- 
able Chemists  and  Perfumer?. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE,  OF   ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  DECEMBER  21,  OF 

THE    ATHENvtUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Thirty-two  large  Quarto  Pages, 
Reviews  OF,  with  Estracts  fbox 
New  Serials. 
Christmas  Tales. 
Goethe's  Works. 


Selections  from  French  Poets. 

By  R.  F.  Hodgson. 
Shakespeare's  Heroines.     By 

Mrs.  Cowdeu  Clarke. 


Christianity  in  Cejlon.  By  Sir 
J.  E.  Tennent. 

Collegiate  Education  in  Ire- 
land.    By  Sir  R.  Kane. 

Encumbered  Estates  of  Ire- 
land, 

Narratives  of  Shipwrecks.  By 
W.  O.  GUly. 

Original  Papers. — Memoir  of  Mr.  William  Sturgeon— 

Experiition  to  Central  Africa. 

Our  "Weekly  Gossip. — Dwellings  of  the  Poor— Engliali 
Dramatic  Literature — Auctioneers'  Catalogues  —  Modem 
Aeroscation — Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Brooch— Exploration 
of  Southern  Africa — Restrictions  on  the  Press  in  Germany 
—Judicial  Ref  :'rm  in  America. 

Societies. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Antiquaries— Statis- 
tical—Botanical— Syro-Egyptian— Civil  Engineera— British 
Architects, 

Fine  ^rtS. — Mr.  Owen  Jones  "On  the  Decoration  of  lo- 
^terior  of  the  Great  Exhibition  Building"— New  Method  of 
pruducmg  Plates  for  Printing  Ferns,  <fcc. 

Fine  Art  Gossip. — Burford's  Panoramas— Death  of  Mr. 
Ritchie— Monument  to  Lord  Jeffrey- Restoration  of  the 
AUo'Ustine  Vase  in  the  Vatican. 

AXnsic  and  the  I>rama. — Princess's  Theatre  (Henry 
IV.)— Sadler's  Wells. 

Maslcal  and  Dramatic  Gossip. — The  Grand  Na- 
tional Concerts — York  Choral  Society — Auber's  new  Opera 
— Musical  enthusiasm  in  America. 

XUlscellanea. — Quantification  of  the  Predicate— Origin  of 
Ragged  Dormitories— The  Serpentine  and  the  Exhibitioo. 
Order  tlie  .Atbengeanz  of  any  Bookseller, 
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rpiLEY'S  TIOLA.  ARBOREA,  or  PERPETUAL 
1.  TREE  TIOLET. — Viola  Aeeoeea,  or  the  PeapETCAL 
Teee  Tiolet  (true).— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  fjr  the 
above,  and  Ercat  satisfaction  giren  bj  the  plants  sent  out  last 
season  bv  Edwaed  Tilet,  he  begs  to  state  that  he  ha--  this 
irear  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  DOUBLE  VIOLET 
iiOTv  to  disp'^se  of,  which  he  can  highly  recommeod,  thi-  being 
:ho  proper  time  for  making  beds  or  potting:  Tbey  are  beaud- 
milv  scented;  the  blooms  are  as  lar^e  as  the  d'^uble  blue 
ilepatica  ;  they  bloom  freely  from  August  till  the  end  of  ilay, 
ani  are  perfectly  hardy.  Twelve  of  these  plants  crown  in  pots 
\^ill  scent  i  lari;e  greenhoui»e  ;  and  a  small  bed,  9  feet  long  by 
2  feat  wide,  will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  family  with  bouquets 
tbe  whole  of  the  winter  and  the  spring.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  dry  situaf^ion  and  a  loose  soil,  as  the  Violet 
Tvill  thrive  and  bioom  finer  than  in  wet  or  clay  bnrders. 

E.  T.  has  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  that  introduced  it 
Into  this  country,  that  he  has  seen  them  growing  in  the  thickets 
of  Persia  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  large  bushy  heads  to  them, 
and  hundreds  of  blooms  on  them  at  the  same  time.  Large 
b.:;by  plants,  65.  per  dozen  ;  smaller  ditto,  3s.  per  dozen  ;  or 
Z.I.  per  hundred. 

Also  he  has  a  fine  stock  of  that  splendid  YELLOW  VIOLET, 
or  VIOLA  LUTEA,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  In  colour  it  is  equal  to  t^e  Crocus.  Strong 
bushv  plants  2s  Bd.  each  ;  or  smaller  ditto.  Is.  6d.  each. 

KITLEY'S  GOLIAH  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  well-rgoted 
slants  at  Zs.  per  dozen. 

True  BATH  COS  LETTUCE  SEED,  Is.  per  packet. 

Extra  fine  8WEET  WluLlAil  SEED,  saved  from  24  distinct 
varieties.  Is.  per  packet. 

AXTIRRHLNUil  SEED  firom  all  the  best  varieties.  Is.  per 
packet. 

WINTER  CUCUMBER.— Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  2s.  6d. 
^per  packet. 

The  whole  or  any  quantity  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postage 
and  package  free,  to  any  partj  on  receipt  of  a  Bost-office  order, 
or  the  amount  in  penny  postage  stamps. 

Sold  by  Edwabd  Tiley,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
14,  Abbey  Church-yard,  Bath. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

THrBs^^v,      Jan.       2-Zoolopical  3  p.m. 

faiDAi,  —  3-BoiaDical S  £.91. 


which  he  found  in  the  rate  of  growth  might  be  owing 
to  exterior  causes,  and  not  to  any  decay  in  the  vital 
forces  of  the  trees ;  and,  among  other  things,  he 
remarks  that  variable  rates  of  increase  may  depend 
upon  whether  the  roots  meet  with  good  or  bad  soil 
as  they  advance,  or  perhaps  whether  they  grow 
more  freely  in  consequence  of  being  rid  of  neighbour- 
ing trees. 


We  have  already  said  that  this  question  remains 
without  an  English  answer.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
has  been  replied  to  by  Messrs.  BR.iVAis  and  Martins. 
These  philosophers  give  the  following  as  the  result 
of  their  examination  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
Scotch  Fir  in  different  localities ;  partly  derived 
from  personal  examination  of  numerous  examples, 
and  partly  from  information  communicated  to  them. 


■P.S 


MBASf  Thicknesses  of  the  Anncai  Latebs. 


Kaafiord,  in  Finmark,  Lat.  69°  57'  N. 

Pello,  Lat.  66°  4S'  N.  

Geffle,  Lat.  60°  40' N.  

Halle,  Lat.  51°  30' N.  

Haauenau  (  Lower  Rhine) 
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In  De  Candollf.'s  Vegetable  Physiology  an  attempt 
is  made  to  show,  by  the  examination  of  various  aged 
trees,  that  the  rate  of  formation  of  timber  diminishes 
rapidly  after  a  given  period,  varying  with  the  species, 
but  tolerably  limited  in  each  species  ;  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  fell  it  at 
the  time  when  decrease  commences.than  to  let  it  stand 
to  a  later  period.  In  a  country  like  England  this 
is,  or  at  least  has  been,  so  much  a  question  affect- 
ing the  value  of  landed  property  that  it  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  met  with  a  strict 
examination.  Nevertheless  the  statement  to  which 
we   allude,  made  about  18  years  since,  remains  to 

this    day,   as    far    aa   -n^o    U».in7L_    iijiinvP-»itioai.Ad  :    and 

yet  what  more  important  %  for  if  De  Candolle's 
resiilts  were  exact,  it  is  clear  that  timber  should  be 
felled  while  still  comparatively  young ;  or  if 
inexact  the  practice  would  be  attended  with  great 
loss.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  some  inquiry  may  now 
.  at  least  be  made  into  the  matter,  that  we  draw 
attention  to  the  subject. 

The  French  physiologist  assumed  that  the  age  of 
an  European  forest  tree  could  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  its  rings  of  wood  ;  an  assumption  which, 
although  not  strictly  true,  may  nevertheless  be  taken 
as  sufficiently  exact  for  common  purposes.  Examin- 
ing by  this  rule  such  old  trees  as  he  met  with,  he  was 
led  to  infer  that  the  period  of  quickest  growth  in  the 
Oak  lasted  60  years,  foUowed  by  another  period 
when  the  growth  is  slower  but  more  regular.  In 
the  Larch  the  %-igour  of  growth  appeared  to  diminish 
after  40  years,  the  Elm  after  50  years,  the  Beech 
after  30  years,  the  Spnice  Fir  after  40  years,  the 
Tew  after  60  years.  This  resulted  from  a  compa- 
rison of  the  rate  of  increase  in  semi-diameter  every 
10  years,  in  the  following  and  other  cases.  For 
example : 

Oah  A,  aged  98  years,  grew  thus  :  in  the  first  10 
years  4  lines  ;  in  the  second  10  years  3  lines  ;  then 
3|,  6,  7,  7i  6J,  7i  8,  7,  6. 

OaJc  B,  aqed  130  years:  27,  31,  27,  30,  24,  22, 
28,  22,  16,  ie,  15,  16,  1-5. 

Oak  C,  aged  210  years:  5,  8,  11  J,  6,  6},  7,  5 J, 
Si,  4J,  4i,  4J,  4^,  4i,  ^,  5,  4i  41,  5,  ^,  4^,  4^-. 

Larch,  aged  235  years :  24,  30i,  29,  36,  23,  28^, 
53,  14i,  15,  12,  16,  13,  10^  11,  11*,  lOi,  10,  9*,  9, 
lOJ,  11,  Hi  lOi,  11,  lOf. 

Elm,  aged  3d5 years:  8,  22,  29i,  36,  44,  37,  39i 
33,  29J.  22i,  15,  15,  12,  12,  9,  9i,  8|,  Hi  15,  17, 
17,  13,  IS,  14,  13,  12,  8|,  13,  14,  14J,  8,  8^,  10^. 

Beech,  aged  48  years :  8,  6^,  7|,  5,  5. 

Spruce  Fir,  aged  130  years :  20i,  27,  26,  22^, 
7|,  18,  9,  8i,  ej,  6i,  11,  11. 

Yew,  aged  7 i  years  :  4,  5|,  6,  5i  3i,  6i  4. 

We  quote  these  numbers  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  on  what  kind  of  evidence  De  Candolle's 
speculation  was  founded,  than  because  we  think  they 
support  his  view.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  far  too 
few  in  number  to  deserve  much  attention  ;  and  they 
do  not  in  fact  always  confirm  his  opinion  ;  but  he 
intimates  that,  taken  with  other  evidence,  they  do 
seem  to  confirm  it. 

Yet   he  himself  suggests  that   the    diminution 


This  seems  not  merely  to  confirm  De  Caxdolle's 
theory  of  gradual  decrease  in  vigour,  after  a  certain 
age,  but  to  give  it  additional  probability  ;  for  every 
succeeding  50  years  exliibits  a  lower  rate  of  growth 
than  took  place  in  the  previous  50  years.  It  is 
true,  according  to  Bravais  and  Martins,  that  in  all 
these  cases  one  year  may  indicate  a  quicker  growth 
than  the  preceding  one ;  but  such  anomalies  dis- 
appear when  we  take  the  mean  of  a  great  number 
of  years — the  only  admissible  manner  of  stating 
such  cases.  But  in  all  probability  a  fallacy  lurks 
under  these  results,  such  as  was  suggested  by 
De  Candolle;  for  in  another  place  (Annales  des 
Sciences  III.,  ser.  3,  p.  373)  these  authors  refer  the 
progressive  diminution  of  growth  to  the  interlacing 
Oaks  measueed  at  Geffle 


of  the  Fir  roots,  which  gradually  exhaust  the  soil 
in  which  they  grow. 

When  trees  grow  singly,  unaffected  by  neighbour- 
ing trees,  age  seems  to  bring  no  diminution  in  vigour, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  Oak-growth 
at  Geffle,  the  mean  northern  limit  of  the  tree  in 
Scandinavia. 

The  columns  of  the  following  Table  contain  the 
age  of  the  tree,  the  length  of  the  radius,  the  thick- 
nesses of  each  set  of  25  layers,  reckoned  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference.  The  ends  of  the  radii, 
containing  less  than  25  layers,  are  indicated  by  the 
prefix  -1-  and  their  length  for  each  period  is  placed 
in  the  line,  headed  "  Additional  increase." 


Lat.  60°  40'  N.,  Long.  14°  58'  E. 
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226.4 
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3!  B'  236   359.3 
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5  b'   267    300.2 
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40.4 
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121.0 
3.0 


42.2 


43.1 


40.3 
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67.4 
2.16 
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Here  it  is  seen  that  Oaks  of  considerable  age 
showed,  even  in  a  bad  climate,  no  sign  of  decrepi- 
tude, except  No.  4,  the  centre  of  which  had  begun 
to  decay.  And  that  signs  of  decrepitude  are  attri- 
butable, in  the  Oak,  to  external  rather  than  consti- 
tutional causes,  seems  proved  by  some  observations 
of  M.  PoiRSON,  inspector  of  royal  forests  in  France, 
who  furnished  Bkavais  and  Martins  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  average  of  growth  of  Oaks 
in  the  forest  of  Compiegne  : — 

Oaks  measuhed  in  the  Forest  of  Compiegne. 

Lat.  49°  25'  N.,  Lon».  0°  30'  E. 

Thickness  of  the  Layees,  in  Millimetbes,  eveet  25  yeabs. 


0-25 

25-50    50-75 

75-100 

100-125  ,  125-150 

150-175  175-200 

82.0 

46.0     45.0  i  61.0 

58.0  i     70.0 

20.0    i    12.5 

This  table  shows,  as  the  authors  observe,  that  the 
formation  of  timber  in  the  Oak  has  no  uniformity 
like  that  of  the  single  Oaks  at  Geifle.  "At  the  age 
of  30  years,  vegetation  languished  ;  it  recovered  at 
about  80,  diminished  again  at  the  end  of  a  century, 
to  be  renewed  at  the  age  of  130  ;  but  after  150  years, 
it  declined  rapidly,  up  to  200  years.  So  that  there 
were  three  maxima  and  three  minima  in  the  life  of 
these  trees.  M.  Poirson  reckons,  among  the  causes 
of  such  alterations,  the  clearings  that  were  made 
Ash  Trees  measured  at  Upsal.— 


around  the  trees  that  were  left.  Thus  a  hard" 
wooded  tree  which  has  been  choked  up  in  its  youth 
by  fast-growing  white-wooded  short-lived  trees,  and 
which,  after  their  disappearance,  takes  up  the  space 
they  occupied,  will  vary  in  its  rate  of  growth,  ac- 
cording to  the  confinement  orfreedom  in  which  it  has 
been  successively  placed.  A  tree  cooped  up  in  a 
clump  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  will  gain  in 
bulk  only  the  fourth  or  the  eighth  of  what  it  would 
have  acquired,  if  left  at  perfect  liberty." 

On  the  other  hand  the  Ash  seems  really  to  decline 
at  the  end  of  75  years.  M.  Poikson  furnished  Bra- 
vais and  Martins  with  the  following  rate  of  growth 
of  an  Ash  tree  at  Compiegne,  uprooted  in  the  wet 
soil  of  the  summit  of  a  sugar-loaf  hill  on  the  Cote 
Saint  Pierre. 

Ash  measured  at  Compiegne. 
Lat.  49°  25'  N.,  LoDg.   0°   30'  E. 

Thickness  of  Layers,  is  Millimetbes,  every  25  Yeabs- 
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This  is  so  like  what  was  found  to  be  the  fact  witli 
some  Ash  trees  examined  by  the  above  mentioned 
authors,  near  Upsal,  that  the  two  cases   seem  tff 
point  to  a  common  law. 
Lat.  59°  62'  N.,  Long.  15°  19'  E. 
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In  these  instances,  Bravais  and  Martins  remark 
that  the  trees  grew  up  to  50  years  at  a  gradually 
increasing  rate  ;  and  then  quite  as  rapidly  declined. 
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Such  are  the  best  facts  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted concerning  the  rate  of  growth  in  forest 
trees  ;  and  we  lay  them  before  our  readers  in  the 
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hope  thai  they  will  excite  the  attention  which  they 
certainly  merit,  especially  since  they  show  how  far 
we  are  from  ha^-ing  any  sufficieat  evidence  concern- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  art 
of  foresting. 

The  manner  in  which  cold  acts  upon  plants  is 
one  of  the  problems  which  have  never  yet  been 
solvefi,  and  probably  never  will  be.  We  see  its 
effects,  but  all  attempts  at  investigating  their  causes 
have  proved  eminently  -unsuccessful.  That  a  low 
temperature,  or  frost,  acts  differently  upon  different 
plants  very  nearly  allied  to  each  other  is  notorious  ; 
and  this  even  where  they  are  mere  varietiesof  each 
other.  The  China  Rose,  for  instance,  resists  any 
amount  of  English  cold  ;  the  variety  called  the  Tea- 
scented  perishes,  or  suffers  severely,  in  every  ordi- 
nary winter.  The  gay-flowered  Senecios  of  the 
Canaries,  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Cine- 
rarias, shrink  from  the  mere  approach  of  frost,  and 
perish  upon  its  first  arrival ;  yet  the  Ragworts  and 
Jlugworts,  and  Groundsels,  all  equally  Senecios,  can 
bear  a  Russian  winter.  In  like  manner  Oaks,  Ches- 
nuts,  Conifers,  exhibit  similar  differences  in  their 
power  of  resisting  frost.  How  to  account  for  this  is 
the  question. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fluids  contained  in 
different  species  of  plants  may  themselves  act  dif- 
ferently in  the  presence  of  cold  ;  just  as  oil  of  tur- 
pentine requires  a  temperature  of  14°  to  freeze,  vrhile 
oil  of  Bergamot  freezes  at  23°,  and  Olive  oil  at 
36°.  But  although  this  may  be  true  to  a  limited 
extent,  yet  it  by  no  means  explains  the  phenomenon 
in  question.  The  plant  x,  for  instance,  perishes 
from  frost,  while  another,  identical  with  it  in  nature, 
lives  with  impunity  within  2  yards  of  it,  both  having 
been  exposed  to  the  same  temperature.  In  this 
case  the  fluids  of  the  two  will  be  chemically  the 
same,  and  yet  the  results  are  opposite.  Again,  the 
Long-leaved  Pine  (P.  longifolia)  is  quite  tender, 
while  the  Gerard  Pine,  exceedingly  like  it,  is  hardy  ; 
in  this  case  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
fluids  contained  in  these  species  are  different.  In 
fact,  except  that  all  plants  suffer  from  cold  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain,  we 
have  no  kind  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  quality 
of  their  fluids  has  any  material  influence  upon  their 
power  of  resisting  cold  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  true, 
as  some  too  hastily  assert,  that  resinous  trees,  like 
Conifers,  are  rendered  hardy  by  the  resin  they  con- 
tain ;  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  and  the  Malay  Dammar 
are  tender,  although  both  resinous  and  Coniferous. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  horticultural  ques- 
tions, the  difficulty  c>f  th°  sniliject  vanishes  when  we 
desist  from  a  vain  search  after  undiscoverables.  It 
is  by  attempting  to  explain  every  phenomenon  of  life 
by  the  known  laws  of  chemistry,  electricity,  and 
similar  agencies,  that  we  plunge  into  a  labyrinth  of 
-perplexity — 

"  And  find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost," 

But  the  moment  we  admit  the  presence  everywhere 
among  plants  of  a  vital  prinnple,  or  of  mtaliti/, 
and  thus  recognise  a  direct  analogy  between  plants 
and  animals,  the  principle  of  life  in  the  two  king- 
doms being  identical,  but  differently  manifested, 
then  we  tread  on  the  firm  ground  consolidated  by  the 
inarch  of  ages,  and  find,  in  the  experience  of  animal 
physiology,  the  elucidation  of  what  is  obscure  in 
that  of  vegetables.  It  is  true  that  we  then  abandon 
the  pursuit  of  first  causes,  and  confess  the  vanity  of 
that  curiosity  which  nothing  can  satisfy  ;  but  we 
exchange  rationalism  for  materialism,  and  we  learn 
how  to  apply  experience  to  daily  uses. 

It  is  au  axiom  in  animal  physiology,  that  "  the 
general  effect  of  cold  on  living  bodies,  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  vital  activity,  which  terminates,  if  the  cold 
be  intense,  and  its  application  continued,  in  death." 
(Po-eira.)  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  all  living 
things  whatsoever  must  finally  perish  beneath  the 
influence  of  cold,  provided  it  is  severe  enough,  and 
prolonged  enough.  But  living  things  have  each  their 
separate  constitutional  vitality,  the  power  of  which 
in  resisting  cold  differs  between  species  and  species,  or 
variety  aiid  variety,  and  even  between  individual 
and  individual.  It  is  a  peculiarity  derived  from  the 
great  source  of  all  things  ;  a  reality  ;  inexplicable  but 
indisputable  ;  like  light,  and  heat,  and  electricity. 
We  see  it  manifested  among  plants  between  the 
yellow  and  the  spider  Ophrys,  and  the  Tea  Rose  and 
the  China  Rose  ;  as  among  animals  between  the  ass 
and  the  zebra,  the  Negro  and  the  Esquimaux,  the 
terrier  and  the  Italian  greyhound.  The  moment 
we  admit  this  principle,  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
cold  in  gardens  becomes  analogous  to  that  which 
experience  tells  us  is  effectual  in  the  animal  worid. 
When  a  man  is  frozen,  if  he  is  suddenly  thawed, 
he  dies,  or  his  limbs  drop  off;  and  so  of  frozen 
plants  ;  nothing  brings  them  such  certain  death  as 
a  sudden  elevation  of  temperature.  When  the 
irench  retreated  from  Moscow,  frozen  noses  and 
.Umhs  were  common,  but  immediate  rubbing  them 


teilh  snow  removed  the  tendency  to  congelation,  and 
hence  it  became  a  prr.ctice  for  the  unhappy  men  to 
look  narrowly  after  each  others  noses ;  for  each 
could  see  his  neighbour's,  although  he  could  neither 
feel  nor  see  his  own.  As  long  ago  as  the  days  of 
Hippocrates  it  was  known  that  a  man  who  had 
had  his  feet  frozen,  lost  them  if  plunged  into 
warm  water.  It  is  exactly  the  same  among 
plants;  it  is  certain  that  a  frozen  plant,  though 
tender,  will  not  perish  if  it  is  gradually  thawed,  by 
being  watered  plentifully  with  cold  water.  Thus 
early  Peas,  Kidney  Beans,  and  the  like,  are  often 
saved  by  merely  giving  them  a  good  watering  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  is  on  them 
It  is  asserted,  and  we  doubt  not  with  perfect  truth, 
that  wall  trees,  whose  blossoms  have  been  frozen, 
have  had  their  crop  saved  by  copiously  syringing 
before  sunrise. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is,  however,  indispensable 
that  the  artificial  thawing  be  practised  before  the 
solar  rays  can  fall  upon  the  object  frozen  ;  the 
sudden  elevation  of  temperature  necessarily  produced 
by  morning  sunbeams,  renders  all  after  applications 
useless.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  need  of  artificial 
thawing  is  altogether  removed  by  planting  tender 
things  at  the  back  of  north  or  west  walls,  or  behind 
screens.  In  such  situations,  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature will  not  occur;  but  the  natural  thawing  must 
of  necessity  be  very  gradual.  An  instj:uctive  example 
of  this  is  now  before  us.  In  the  summer  of  1849, 
an  evergreen  New  Zealand  Beech,  well  known  to  be 
tender,  was  planted  experimentally  on  the  north  of 
a  ruined  wall.  In  the  succeedmg  winter  it  was 
remarked  that  the  upper  part  of  it  was  not  screened 
from  the  sun  ;  but  about  three-fourths  of  it  next  the 
ground  was  perfectly  screened.  On  the  approach  of 
spring  it  was  found  that  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun 
was  killed  to  the  level  of  the  wall  ;  while  the  parts 
below  the  level  were  unchanged  even  in  colour. 
The  plant  grew  vigorously  In  1850,  and  remains 
wheie  it  was  originally  planted,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  will  undergo  the  same  fate  as  before.  When 
we  add  this  to  the  cases  of  Fuchsias,  Camellias,  Tree 
Paeonies,  &c.,  now  becoming  so  generally  well  known, 
it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that,  the  vitality  of 
plants  and  animals  being  the  same,  the  same  methods 
of  treatment  which  are  known  to  be  requisite  in  the 
one  case  are  equally  effectual  in  the  other.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  great  truth  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
any  of  our  readers  during  the  winter  and  cold  spring 
that  lie  before  us. 


OIT    3.I.4.iriITa     .VITI>    COIfon^EjllINU-    VIIS±j 

BORDERS. 

I  HATE  been  much  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Spencer's 
excellent  remarks,  at  p.  772,  on  this  subject;  and  having 
made  two  borders  for  early  Vineries  here,  eight  years 
ago,  very  similar  in  principle  to  those  now  recommended 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  I  am  led  to  imagine  that  a  brief 
account  of  my  experience  in  the  matter  may  possibly 
prove  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

The  old  border,  which  was  fully  4^  feet  deep,  ■without 
drainage,  its  soil  rich,  heavy,  and  very  adhesive,  was 
cleared  out  altogether,  shaping  the  sub-soil  (a  mixture 
of  clay  and  limestone),  so  as  to  slope  well  from  the 
houses.  We  began  forming  the  new  border  by  building 
two  loose  dry  stone  walls  (without  mortar)  from  9  to  12 
inches  wide;  one  close  along  the  side  of  the  front  wall 
of  the  houses,  and  rising  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground  level,  the  other  along  the  opposite,  or  south  side 
of  the  border,  and  rising  quite  to  the  ground  level,  side 
drainage,  and  the  admittance  of  air  to  the  under  part 
of  the  border,  were  the  object  of  these  walls,  which 
extended  the  entire  length  of  the  border.  The  next 
step  was  filling  up  between  the  walls.  Thi^  was  effected 
by  placing,  as  loosely  as  possible,  very  large  stones  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  innumerable  cavities,  large 
enough  for  a  good-sized  dog  to  traverse  the  drainage  in 
all  directions,  A  depth  of  2  feet  of  these  larger  stones 
was  covered  by  6  inches  of  smaller  stones,  lessening  in 
size,  as  the  top  of  the  drainage  was  approached,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  clean  very  coarse  gravel ;  on  this 
was  put  a  layer  of  sandy  loam  turfs,  the  grassy  side 
downwards.  And  then  we  wheeled  in  the  compost, 
which  consisted  of  two-thirds  poor  sandy  loam,  obtained 
in  very  thick  turfs,  from  a  paddock,  and  one-third  of 
lime  rubble,  leaf  soil,  and  rotten  cow-dung,  in  about 
equal  parts.  The  whole  had  been  roughly  chopped, 
aud  well  mixed  together  a  few  weeks  only  before  u&ing 
it.  When  about  half  the  compost  had  been  wheeled 
into  the  border,  we  strewed  on  it  some  three  or  four 
bushels  of  unbroken  bones,  of  various  ^izes,  which  were 
covered  with  another  foot  of  soil,  and  the  border  was 
finished,  its  entire  depth  being  4^  feet — i.  e.,  2  feet  of 
soil,  and  2^  feet  of  diainage. 

The  young  Vines,  which  were  planted  in  May,  grew 
with  great  vigour.  We  took  a  slight  crop  from  them 
the  second  year  after  planting,  and  every  year  since 
they  have  produced  an  increasing  quantity  of  Grapes. 

la  forcing  the  Vines,  my  practice,  until  last  season, 
was  to  cover  the  border  with  from  12  to  18  inches  of 
leaves,  adding  a  little  long  dung  ou  the  top,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  leaves  from  being  blown  away  ;  but  this 
cohering  was  never  very  satisfactory,  owing  to  our 
inability  to  keep  a  steady,  continuous  heat  in  it ;  and 


on  examining  the  border,  during  the  forcing  season,  I 
have  often  been  surprized  at  its  wetness,  though  drained, 
bottom  and  sides  made  of  very  loose  materials,  and 
only  2  feet  deep  in  soil.  It  was  evident,  two  years  ago, 
that  its  texture  was  every  year  becoming  more 
adhesive  and  unsatisfactory,  and,  on  seeinf^  JIr» 
Fleming's  mode  of  concreting  the  surface,  as  detailed 
in  the  Chronicle  of  last  year,  I  was  led  to  adopt 
it  on  .the  border  of  the  largest  and  earliest  forced 
of  the  two  houses.  I  put  the  concrete  on  in  September, 
1849,  and  after  it  became  dry  and  hard,  covered  it  with 
a  few  inches  of  litter,  as  a  protection  from  frost.  This 
was  the  only  covering  the  border  had  all  through  the 
season.  I  regarded  it  as  an  experiment,  and  it  proved 
a  successful  one  ;  for,  last  season,  we  cut,  from  this' 
house,  the  heaviest  crop  of  the  best  and  blackest  Grapes 
the  Vines  have  ever  produced,  and  the  new  wood  for 
the  coming  year  is  strong  and  well  ripened.  In  putting 
on  the  concrete,  provision  was  made  for  subsequent 
watering  ;  and  during  the  last  swelling  of  the  Grapes^ 
the  border  received  two  rather  copious  waterings  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  and  also  two  more  during  the 
summer  months,  after  the  Grapes  were  cut.  I  have 
lately  examined  the  soil  under  the  concrete,  in  different 
parts,  and  find  it  in  good  condition.  We  are  just  now 
starting  the  Vines,  with  every  prospect  of  success  ;  and 
should  another  season's  experience  prove  as  favourable 
for  concreting  as  that  of  the  past  has  done,  I  purpose 
extending  it  to  the  border  of  the  other  early  Vinery. 
In  our  late  houses  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  though 
in  very  low  wet  localities  it  may  possibly  be  useful. 
William  Loader,  gardener  at  Blaise  ^Castls,  necyif 
Bristol,  December  16. 


BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS. 

No.  XI. — Having  now  made  a  somewhat  formidabre- 
collection  of  the  feathered  tribe,  say  about  lOO,  and 
confined  them  all  in  one  room — it  behoves  us  to  pay 
marked  attention  to  their  peculiarities  and  habits  ;  tha 
more  so,  as  perhaps  in  the  first  instance,  no  two  of  them 
will  be  found  alike  in  disposition.  By  studying  their 
likes  and  dishkes,  there  wUl  be  little  difficulty  iu 
making  them  a  "  united  happy  family."  If  any  "  ineor- 
rigible  varlet  "  appears  among  them,  out  with  him  a» 
once,  by  way  of  "  example." 

We  may  get  a  good  hint  or  two  on  the  subject  of 
colonisation  from  the  "Happy  FamiUes"  confined  in 
large  locomotive  cages,  which  are  now  being  exhibited 
in  three  different  quarters  of  London,  daily. 

In  these  cages,  we  find  living  together  in  perfect 
amity — cat=,  mice,  rats,  pigeons,  crows,  sparrows', 
hawks,  owls,  starlings,  ferrets,  monkeys,  rabbits-, 
weazels,  young  foxes,  and  leverets  ;  cum  multis  aliis* 
The  extreme  natural  opposites  seem,  in  all  these 
animals,  to  have  become  annihilated.  Thus,  we  seo 
the  sparrow  and  the  hawk  doing  the  loving  and  the 
amiable  with  the  most  svrnDrifl^otirt  afPeetlon  ;  the  ra? 
revelimg  luxuriously  in  the  warm  embraces  of  Grir 
malkiu ;  the  ferret  and  weazel  frolicking  with  the 
rabbit  ;  the  monkey  carefully  handling  the  pigeon's 
eggs,  as  he  replaces  them  (after  first  satiating  his  prying 
curiosity),  under  the  sitting  mother  ;  and,  among  other 
eccentricities,  the  leveret  "  polk"-ing  with  the  fox. 

I  am  not  at  this  moment  prepared — but  I  hope  ere 
long  to  be  so — to  state  "how"  this  naturally-savage 
colony  has  been  brought  to  so  complete  a  state  of  civili- 
sation. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "eye"  of  th? 
master  is  the  great  talisman  ;  for  it  visibly  acts  as  aa 
aU-powerfnl  agent  on  the  nerves  of  every  one  of  the 
animals.  They  understand,  beyond  all  dispute,  and 
with  a  very  little  drilling,  what  is  intended  by  their 
master's  movements,  and  peculiar  expression  of  coun^ 
tenance  ;  for  they  instantly  obey  him.  I  believe  "  the 
stick"  ts,  on  some  occasions,  introduced  in  the  back- 
ground. "  It  enters,"  no  doubt,  "  into  combination  " 
with  the  other  "  effects  ; "  but  I  never  tried  it. 

The  next  grand  step,  with  a  view  to  establish  har- 
mony in  the  colony,  is  to  see  that  each  and  every  animal 
has,  provided  for  it,  its  own  natural  food.  If  the  pangs 
of  hunger  were  to  come  on  cruelly  sharp,  and  the  hour 
of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  were  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  regular  supplies  stopped, — we  should  have  a 
realisation  of  the  old  nursery  tale,  "  The  cat  began  to 
eat  the  rat — the  rat  began,  &c.  &c."  A  few  hours,  or 
less,  would  devastate  the  colony.  I  can  almost  imagine 
Ihear  the  bones  of  the  bounding  leveret  being  crunched 
beneath  the  jaws  of  the  salacious  fox. 

Speaking  of  the  leveret,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
this  animal,  being  f^rcB  naturtE,  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  tame,  permanently,  of  all  creatures.  The  late 
Sir  Juhn  Sebright  called  ou  me,  some  years  ago,  to  see 
my  collection  of  Robins,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  j 
and  during  a  lengthened  conversation  of  great  interest 
to  both  of  us,  he  put  me  in  possession  of  many  singular 
facts  with  respect  to  animals  "  by  nature  wild."  To 
mention  only  two  : — Sir  John  told  me  he  had  procured 
some  eggs  of  the  wild  duck,  and  placed  them  under  a 
domestic  hen.  They  were  hatched  in  due  coarse,  fed, 
and  brought  up  with  the  other  chickens,  ducks,  See,  in 
the'  poultry.yard.  Still,  they  gave  early  signs  of  the 
wildness  of  their  nature.  'They  were  "  pinioned,"  and 
thus  made  "apparently"  tame;  but  when  the  wing- 
feathers  reappeared,  the  birds  one  day,  on  a  slight 
alarm,  took  flight,  and  disappeared  altogether.  _ 

The  second  instance  of  natural  wildness  being  indo- 
mitable, presented  itself  in  the  case  of  some  half-dozen 
wild  raobits,  taken  from  the  nest  soon  after  they  were 
kindled.  Sir  John  lavished  on  them  much  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  tried  every  means  to  tame  them ;  all  in  vain.  The 
animals  gave  early  evidence  of  the  instinct  of  their 
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nature,  and  were  ultimately  let  loose  to  rua  riot  in  a 
warren. 

I  have  been  led  to  pursue  this  discussion,  in  order  to 
show  how  necessary  it  is  to  study  the  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions of  all  birds  domiciled  in  an  aviary.  This  brings 
us  to  the  grand  and  all-important  question  of  Proper 
Food.   iViltiam  Kidd,  New-road,  Hammersmith. 


VILLA.  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 
Whetser  should  Pears  be  planted  as  Espaliers  or  as 
standards  %  This  is  a  very  important  question,  and  one 
not  sufficiently  considered  even  by  good  gardeners. 
The  French  are  more  politic  ;  where  standards  are 
planted  they  take  measures  to  secure  them  against  the 
effects  of  violent  winds.  Such  fruits,  for  example,  as 
Duchesse  d'Angouletne  and  Beurre  Diel  have  no  chance 
on  standards  of  maintaining  their  hold  during  a  heavy 
gale,  consequently,  they  get  blown  down  at  the  very 
period  when  of  all  others  it  is  most  important  for  their 
perfect  maturity  that  they  should  remain  upon  the 
trees.  Autumn  gales  are  uncertain  as  to  the  period  of 
their  arrival,  but  we  never  escape  them  ;  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  them.  How  often  do 
■we  not  fiud  Pears  condemned  aa  gritty,  tasteless,  and 
sugarless,  when  the  variety  is  not  at  fault  at  all,  but 
■when  the  evil  lies  in  the  treatment  they  have  received. 
Such  is  most  frequently  the  case  with  the  larger  kinds, 
which  will  hang  on  the  trees  very  well  when  the 
branches  are  perfectly  secured,  but  which  are  not 
able  to  sustain  their  position  during  higli  winds, 
when  the  boughs  are  at  liberty  to  be  blown  about. 
On  this  account  experience  is  decidedly  against 
planting  heavy  Pears  as  standards,  unless  the  whole 
tree  is  firmly  fastened,  and  numerous  schemes  have 
been  suggested  for  this  purpose.  The  French  use  a 
central  stake  of  wood  or  iron  the  height  of  the  tree  ; 
they  then  fasten  strong  wire  to  the  top,  bringing  it  out 
at  the  bottom,  and  securing  it  to  the  ground  at  five  or 
six  points,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from  the  bole  of  the 
tree,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a 
<!one.  Wires  are  then  fastened  to  the  centre  stake  and 
brought  out  to  the  exterior  lines  of  wire  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  as  the  branches  may  indicate.  The 
latter  are  then  firmly  tied  to  these  horizontal  lines. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  power  of  resistance 
is  equal  to  the  force  of  pressure  from  whatever 
point  the  latter  may  come,  and  the  numerous  ligatures 
employed  in  fastening  the  branches  in  every  part,  pro- 
tect the  whole  tree  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  I 
have  also  observed  large  and  fine  specimens  of  fruit 
secured  individually.  The  French  place  more  value 
upon  Pears  than  we  usually  do.  Their  Pears  are 
thinned  with  as  much  exactness  as  we  employ  in  regard 
to  our  Peaches,  consequently  their  specimens  are  much 
Sner,  and  the  A.-tunur  ia  sunerior  :  but  the  latter  ia  no 
doubt  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  climate. 
They  do  not  permit  their  trees  to  grow  into  a  thicket, 
consequently  sun  and  air  can  penetrate  every  part,  a 
matter  worth  the  attention  of  gardeners  who  live  in  less 
sumiy  climes.  Pharo. 


NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER No.  XIV. 

Modtan  Gardens,   near  Shakghae. —  Leaving  the 
south   garden   described   in  my   last  letter,  I  walked 
onwards  to  the  Moutan  Nurseries.     They  are  situated 
near  the  village  of  Fa-who,  about  5  or  6  miles  west  of 
Shanghae,  and  in   the  midst  of  an  extensive   Cotton 
country.     On  the  road  I  met  a  number  of  Coolies,  each 
carrying  two  baskets  filled  with  Moutans  in  full  flower, 
which   were  on   their   way   to   the   markets  for  sale. 
When   I   reached   the  gardens  I  found  many  of  the 
plants  in  full  bloom,  and  certainly  extremely  haadsome. 
The  purple  and  lilac-coloured  kiuds  were  particularly 
striking.     One,  a  very  dwarf  kind,  and  apparently  a 
distinct  species,  had  finely  cut  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a 
■  dark  velvety   purple,  like   the  Tuscany  Rose  of   our 
gardens.     This  the  Chinese  call  the  "black"  Moutan, 
-and  I  believe  it  is  the  same  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  de- 
scribed in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Sjciety,  and 
named    P.  atrosanguinea.      Another   kind   called   the 
"  tse,"  or  purple,  has  double  flowers  of  a  large  size: 
this   is   probibly  the   variety  reported   to   have    1000 
'  petals,  and  which  is  said  to  exist  only  in  the  garden  of 
the  Emperor.     The  third  is  called  the  "  Ian,"  or  blue  : 
this  is  a  lilac  variety,  with  flowers  of  the  colour  of 
Glycine  sinensis.     There  are  others  of  various  shades 
i   of  purple,  perfectly  distinct  from  these,  and  equally  fine. 
!       The  double  whites  are  also  numerous  and  handsome. 
I  The  largest  of  these  Dr.  Lindley  has  named  P.  globosa, 
!  but  there  are  four  or  five  others  nearly  as  large  and 
I  double.     Some  of  them  have  a  slight  lilac  tinge,  which 
gives  a  richness  to  the  colour.     The  most  expensive  is 
one  called  "  wang,"  or  yellow,  by  the  Chinese  :  it  is  a 
atraw-coloured  variety,  rather  pretty,  but  not  so  hand- 
some as  some  of  the  others. 

The   reds     (Hong)    are    also     numerous.     Curious 

enough,  those  kinds  which  are  common  in  Canton  and 

j  England  are  rare  here.     There  are  about  half-a-dozen 

1  of  new  varid^es  of  reds  in  these  gardens  :  one  of  them, 

!'  called  "Van-yang-hong"  by  the  Chinese,  is  the  finest 

*  flower  I  ever  saw.     The   flowers   are  of  a  clear  red 

colour,  unlike  any  of  the  others,  perfectly  double,  and 

each  measures  about  10  inches  across.     Altogether  I 

numbered  about  30  distinct  varieties  in  these  gardens. 

Nearly  all  these  fine  varieties  of  the  Moutan  are 
quite  unknown  in  Canton.  This  may  seem  strange  in 
a  country  where  the  people  are  proverbially  fond  of 
flowers,  but  the  Chinese  are  so  machine-like  in  all  their 
movements,  that  after  a  little  acquaintance  with  them, 


we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  apparent  anomaly.  The  fact 
is,  the  Canton  gardens  are  supplied  with  Moutans  by 
another  district,  which  lies  much  further  to  the  west 
than  Shanghae,  From  time  immemorial  the  same 
gardens  have  supplied  these  flowers;  they  came  always 
by  the  same  road  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  year. 
Shanghae,  until  the  close  of  the  last  war,  never  seems 
to  have  had  any  connection  with  Canton,  in  so  far  as 
flowers  were  concerned,  consequently  these  fine 
varieties  of  the  tree  Peeony  never  found  their  way  to 
the  south  and  from  thence  to  Europe. 

The  Moutan  gardens  are  numerous,  but  each  is 
upon  a  very  small  scale.  They  look  more  like  cottage 
gardens  than  anything  else,  and  are  managed  in  the 
same  way  as  gardens  of  this  description  generally  are, 
namely,  by  the  members  of  the  family.  The  female 
part  of  the  communify  seem  to  take  as  much  interest 
in  the  business  as  the  males,  and  are  very  avaricious 
and  fond  of  money.  I  invariably  found  I  had  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  plants  when  they  were  consulted 
on  the  matter.  The  soil  of  these  gardens  is  a  rich 
loam,  well  manured,  and  thus  rendered  lighter  in 
te.xture  than  that  of  the  surrounding  country  in  which 
the  Cotton  grows. 

The  propagation  and  management  of  the  Moutan 
seems  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  Chinese  at 
Shanghae,  much  better  than  it  is  in  England,  Our 
nurserymen  always  complain  that  they  cannot  propa- 
gate it  with  facility,  and  consequently  this  fine  flower  is 
iuvariably  high  in  price.  I  will  tell  you  how  the 
Chinese  manage  the  business,  in  order  that  your  nursery 
readers  may  give  the  system  a  trial. 

In  the  begmning  of  October  large  quantities  of  the 
roots  of  a  herbaceous  Pseony*  are  seen  heaped  up  in 
sheds  and  other  outhouses,  and  are  intended  to  be  used 
as  stocks  for  the  Moutan.  The  bundle  of  tubers  which 
forms  the  root  of  a  herbaceous  Pseony  is  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  each  of  the  finger-like  rootlets  forms  a  stock 
upon  which  the  Moutan  is  destined  to  be  grafted. 
Having  thrown  a  large  number  of  these  rootlets  upon 
the  potting  bench,  the  scions  are  then  brought  from  the 
plants  which  it  is  desirable  to  increase.  Each  scion 
used  is  not  more  than  IJ  inch  or  2  inches  in  length, 
and  is  the  point  of  a  shoot  formed  during  the  bygone 
summer.  Its  base  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and 
inserted  in  the  crown  of  the  fingex'-like  tuber  just 
noticed.  This  is  tied  up  or  clayed  round  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  When  a  large 
number  of  plants  have  been  prepared  in  this  manner 
they  are  taken  to  the  nursery,  where  they  are  planted  in 
rows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance between  the  rows.  In  planting,  the  bud  or  point 
of  the  scion  is  the  only  part  which  is  left  above  ground ; 
the  point  between  the  stock  and  scion,  where  the  union 
is  destined  to  take  place,  is  always  buried  beneath  the 

="-*^-~-        '^ — ~.pf«..  otatoQ    that    thA    nhinfiKe  nrnnaffate 

the  Moutan  by  budding  ;  but  this  must  have  been  a 
mistake,  as  budding  is  never  practised  in  the  country, 
and  is  not  understood.  He  was  probably  deceived  by 
the  small  portion  of  scion  which  is  employed,  and  which 
generally  has  only  a  single  bud  at  its  apex. 

Many  thousands  of  plants  are  grafted  in  this  manner 
every  autumn,  and  the  few  vacant  spaces  which  one 
sees  in  the  rows  attests  the  success  which  attends  the 
system  ;  indeed  it  is  rare  that  a  graft  fails  to  grow.  In 
about  a  fortnight  the  union  between  the  root  and  the 
scion  is  complete,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  plants 
are  well-established  and  strong.  They  frequently  bloom 
the  first  spring,  and  are  rarely  later  than  the  second, 
when  they  are  dug  up  and  taken  to  the  markets  for  sale 
in  the  manner  I  have  described.  When  each  has  only 
one  stem  and  one  flower  bud,  it  is  of  more  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Shanghae  nurseryman  than  when  it  becomes 
larger.  In  this  state  it  is  more  saleable,  it  produces  a 
very  large  flower,  and  it  is  easily  dug  up  and  carried  to 
the  market,  I  could  always  buy  large  plants  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  small  ones,  owiug  to  these  circumstances. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Mandarins  it  is  not  unusual  to 
meet  with  the  tree  Pseony  of  great  size.  There  was 
one  plant  near  Shanghae  which  produced  between  300 
and  400  blooms  every  year.  The  proprietor  was  as 
careful  of  it  as  the  Tulip  fancier  is  of  his  bed  of  Tulips. 
When  in  bloom  it  was  carefully  shaded  from  the  bright 
rays  of  the  sun  by  a  canvas  awning,  and  a  seat  was 
placed  iu  front  on  which  the  visitor  could  sit  down  and 
enjoy  the  sight  of  its  gorgeous  flowers.  On  this  seat 
the  old  gentleoian  himself  used  to  sit  for  hours  every 
day,  smoking  pipe  after  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drinking 
cup  after  cup  of  tea,  while  all  the  time  he  was  gazing 
on  the  beauties  of  his  favourite  "  Moutan  wha."  It 
was  certainly  a  noble  plant,  and  well  worthy  of  the  old 
man's  admiration  ;  long  may  he  live  to  sit  under  his 
awning  and  enjoy  such  a  sight.  R.  P. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum  and  iis  varieties.  —  I  con- 
sider that  these  ought  to  be  brought  more  into  notice 
than  they  are  at  present.  If  we  take  into  consideration 
their  time  of  flowering,  along  with  the  beauty  of  the 
blossoms  and  the  graceful  appearance  of  the  plants, 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  whole,  we 
have  little  to  equal  them  during  the  dark  days  of  winter. 
What  have  we  better  for  decorating  our  conservatories 
and  drawing-rooms  throughout  November,  December, 
and  January  ?  By  exciting  some,  and  retarding  others, 
I  can  have  a  prolongation  of  bloom  during  these  com- 
paratively flowerless  monihs.  But,  alas  !  how  often 
do  we  meet  with  plants,  all  but  annihilated  with  scarcely 

*  A  variet;  witti  small  single  Sowers. 


a  leg  to  staud  upon  except  a  wooden  oue,  ot  a  pale  sickly 
appearance,  either  soddened  with  water,  or  starved 
for  pot-room,  pent  up  in  a  dark  corner  of  a  stove  OB 
forcing-house,  when  they  ought  to  be  in  the  open  air 
ripening  their  wood  for  a  future  display  of  flowers. 
The  method  I  adopt  to  insure  success,  as  regards  their 
treatment,  is  as  follows  :  I  grow  none  on  their  own 
bottoms ;  they  are  all  grafted  on  Cereus  specio- 
sissimus,  which  I  consider  a  better  stock  than 
Pereskia  aculeata,  as  the  grafts  are  not  so  liable 
to  be  outgrown  by  the  stock  on  the  former  as  oa 
the  latter.  Select  some  clean  healthy  plants  that 
have  been  struck  from  cuttings  the  previous  year  for 
stocks.  In  March  introduce  them  into  a  stove  or  pifi 
where  there  is  a  heat  of  from  50°  to  70°.  When  they 
show  signs  of  growing,  with  a  sharp  knife  make  in- 
cisions in  the  angles  alternately  all  round  from  4  to  6 
inches  apart,  and  place  one  graft  on  the  top,  fastening 
it  with  a  spine  of  the  stock,  and  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  sides.  I  prefer  the  grafts  from  one- 
year  old  shoots,  they  require  nothing  farther  than 
shading,  and  keeping  rather  close  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  In  the  course  of  two  months  they  will  begin 
to  show  signs  of  growing,  then  give  them  more  air  and 
light,  and  keep  the  stocks  divested  of  all  suckers  as 
they  appear.  As  regards  height,  they  may  be  from 
1  foot  to  6,  that  all  depends  upon  taste  and  convenience. 
A  plant  grafted  1  foot  high  will  form  a  handsome 
bush,  2  or  3  feet  across,  hanging  over  the  aides  of  the  pot, 
and  supported  with  a  wire  trellis  underneath ;  cylindrical 
trellises  are  the  best  for  showing  tall  plants  to  advantage. 
As  regards  culture,  presuming  the  plants  have  done  flow- 
ering, and  are  stored  away  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse, 
or  any  other  convenient  place,  free  from  damp,  and 
kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  they  will  require  nothing 
more  till  about  the  middle  of  March.  Then  they  must 
be  brought  to  the  potting-shed  and  repotted  ;  this  ope- 
ration requires  to  be  performed  very  carefully,  as  the 
shoots  are  easily  broken.  The  soil  that  I  find  best 
suited  for  them  is,  two  parts  decayed  turf,  one  decom- 
posed cow-dung,  and  one  river  sand,  or,  what  is  better, 
the  grit  that  is  washed  by  the  rain  on  the  sides  of  turn- 
pike roads.  These  well  incorporated,  together  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  some  pieces  of  charcoal,  make  a 
suitable  compost ;  the  pots  must  be  well  drained,  3  inches 
at  least  for  large  plants.  Then  proceed  to  shift  them 
vsry  carefully,  by  rubbing  part  of  the  old  mould  away, 
and  pressing  the  new  rather  firmly  among  the  roots  ; 
readjust  the  trellises,  and  the  work  is  completed.  After- 
wards place  them  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  either  in  a 
stove  or  pit,  and  give  a  good  watering,  allowing  the 
thermometer  to  range  from  50°  to  70°  ;  giving  them  a 
syringe  in  the  morning  when  there  is  an  appearance  ot 
a  fine  day,  and  they  will  soon  start  into  growth.  Then, 
light,  air,  and  moisture  are  beneficial  to  them  at  this 
stage,  frequently  turning  the  plants,  so  as  to  balance 
them  on  all  siQes  ;  give  .^.^»„„  ^a.tev  once  a  week  when 
they  are  in  a  growing  state,  and  regulate  the  young 
shoots  ;  pinch  some  out  where  they  are  coming  too  nu- 
merously, in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  equal  on  all 
sides.  After  they  have  made  their  growth,  or  towards 
the  end  of  July,  remove  them  to  a  greenhouse,  or  cold 
pit,  for  a  short  time,  preparatory  to  placing  them  out  of 
doors  ;  withhold  manure  water  at  this  stage,  and  keep 
them  rather  dry,  in  order  that  the  wood  may  get 
thoroughly  ripened  ;  they  will  require  protection  from 
wind  and  rain  ;  place  them  on  coal  ashes  in  a  south 
aspect,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  till  they  have 
set  their  flower-buds.  Towards  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, remove  them  to  a  light  airy  place  in  the  green- 
house, and  introduce  them  into  the  stove  or  forcing-pit, 
in  succession,  as  the  demands  of  the  family  may  re- 
quire. I  have  proved  by  this  management  that  there 
is  no  difiiculty  in  getting  them  to  bloom  freely.  By 
paying  attention  to  a  few  minor  points,  as  regards  their 
rest  and  growth,  they  will  more  than  amply  repay  the 
little  labour  bestowed  upon  them.  Before  the  bloom 
expands,  remove  them  to  a  cool  place,  in  order  to  pro- 
long it,  and  enrich  its  colour.  7).  H.,  Cirencesier. 

Vine  Pillars. — I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  incredulous  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Clement  Hoare's 
pillars  to  the  following  fact  related  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hitt,  in  his  treatise  on  fruit  trees,  Chapter  IV.,  page  10 ; 
"  At  Belvoir  Castle,  a  seat  belonging  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Rutlaod,  there  was  a  Vine  which  bore  a  white 
Muscadine  Grape,  growing  out  of  the  stony  foundation 
of  a  wall,  without  any  other  roots  than  what  were  fixed 
therem  ;  for  the  border  was  taken  away  from  the  wall 
many  years  before  I  saw  it,  and  this  Vine  produced 
better  fruit,  and  earlier  ripe,  than  any  of  the  same  kind 
in  these  gardens,  except  those  planted  against  the  stove 
walls."  Hitt  on  fruit  trees  is  an  old  book,*  and  many  may 
not  have  seen  the  extract  I  have  taken  from  it.  I  took 
up  a  branch  of  a  Vine  this  winter,  which  I  had  buried 
in  the  summer,  and  I  found  the  branch  had  sent  many 
roots  into  the  wall's  foundations.  The  Yew  tree  will 
grow  upon  a  wall,  the  Mountain  Ash  will  do  the  same  ; 
and  as  the  Vine  will  do  so,  why  should  it  not  grow  in 
Clement  Hoare's  composition,  and  in  time  do  better 
than  Vines  out  of  doors  in  common  circumstances, 
seeing  the  Belvoir  Castle  Vine  did  so  under  more 
trying  conditions  1  C.  A.  A.  Lloyd.  P.  S,  Ash  trees. 
Sycamore,  Elder,  and  Witch  Elm,  are  now  growing 
upon  the  tops  of  the  walls  and  towers  of  Whittington 
Castle.  A  Yew  tree  is  growing  out  of  the  side  of  the 
wall  of  my  coal  yarH,  and  a  Mountain  Ash  on  the  top 
»  The  title  page  scauits  thus  :— A  Treatise  of  Fruit  Trees, 
By  Thomas  Hitt,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Robert  Manners,  at  Bloxholcn,  in  Lint  olnsbii-e,  Loadon  : 
Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  bj  T.  Osborne,  in  Graj's- 
Inn,  1755. 
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of  a  wail  iu  my  garden       Gooseberry  and  Curraat  trees    had  been  taken  oat  of  the  rock,  and  ihat  the  hole  had 
will  also  orow  upon  the  tops  of  waUs.  Dec.  23.  |  been  filled  up  with  soil,  over  which  flat  stones  were  laid 

Fised  "Filters  in  Wells. — Observing  that  you  have  •:  iu  mortar,  makmg  the  surface  as  firm  as  the  rock, 
referred-a  correspondent  to  my  former  communication  The  soil  must  have  been  exhausted  of  its  nourishment 
on  this  subject,  at  p.  5-19  of  the  present  year's  volume,  in  two  years,  and  the  top  had  no  more  protection  than 
I  am  desirous  to  correct  an  error  and  to  suggest  two  Nature  provided  for  it.  I  spent  seven  years  in  the 
very  material  improvements  on  the  apparatus  there  garden  at  Nettlescombe,  and  was  eye-witness  to  the 
described,  which  an  experience   of  its  working  effects  j  amount  of  its  produce,  which  was  sometimes  enormous, 

during   the  last   6   months   has  afforded.     The   error    ■'■•■'-<---'--- •--J  ■- -J '>- '  '  ■■  '  ''- 

alluded  to  relates  to  the  effect  of  the  filter  on  the  taste 

of  a  strong  chalybeate ;  probably  the  daily  use  of  the 

water  familiarising  our  palates  with  its  flavour,  may  |        .  , 

have  created  the  belief  that  this  was  changed  :  he  that  j  never  saw  half  the  quantity  of  Grapes  on  a  smgle  Vme 

as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  filter  I  have  employed  j  aswere  on  this  one,exeept  the  one  at  Hampton  Court  (the 

has  not  had  this  imaginary  effect,  but  it  is  by  no  means  '  Cumberland- lodge  one  I  never  saw).     It  has  a  straight 

improbable  that  the  taste,  caused  by  the  mere  oxidising  [  stem  about  8  feet  in  height,  where  it  branches  outhori- 

of  the  iron  contained  in  the  mineral  through  which  the  j  zontally,  carrying  a  leader  to  the  roof  on  either  side  of 

water  percolates,  may  be  neutralised  or  improved  by  a    the  stem.     The  branches   are  about  20  inches  apart, 


If  the  bunches  had  had  the  assistance  of  a  frame  in  the 
process  of  swelling,  they  would  have  weighed  on  an 
average  1  lb.  each.  They  were  always  well  coloured, 
and,   in   favourable  seasons,   excellent  in   flavour.     I 


filter  composed  of  the  proper  chemical  ingredients  for 
this  purpose.  I  should.feel  very  much  indebted  to  any 
one  of  }  our  scientific  correspondents  who  would  com- 
mnnicate  or  suggest  the  materials  of  a  filter  by  which 
so  desirable  an  effect  could  be  produced.  The  improve- 
ments I  would  suggest  relate  to  the  occasional  cleansing, 
renewing,  or  changing  the  materials  of  the  filter  and 
of  the  well.  By  using  the  barrel  (which  was  chosen 
simply  as  the  implement  most  easily  preserved  for  such 
experiments)  it  is  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  from  its 
shape  and  construction,  to  arrange  the  apparatus  so  as 
to  allow  the  filter  to  be  cleansed  or  changed  without 
taking  the  whole  out  of  the  well,  bodily — this  would  be 
a  very  cumbrous  proceeding.  It  was  also  impossible  to 
pump  the  water  lower  than  the  top  of  the  filter,  which 
would  leave  some  five  feet  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  tmless  some  a-dditional  arrangement  is  made  for 
this  purpose.  To  effect  the  first  of  these  objects,  in 
place  of  a  barrel  it  would  be  much  better  to  use  a  square 
wooden  bos  of  the  necessary  dimensions,  and  having 
the  filter  to  slide  out  and  in  on  one  side,  like  a  drawer. 
Were  it  made  so,  the  filter  alone  might  be  drawn  out 
and  then  pulled  up  to  be  cleansed,  removed,  or  changed 
at  pleasure,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  stand- 
ing. This,  however,  it  will  be  obsei-ved,  could  not  be 
done  without  pumping  the  well  dry,  when  it  too  might 
he  cleaned.  To  effect  the  latter  object,  instead  of  carry- 
ing the  pipe  of  the  pump  direct  into  the  head  of  the 
barrel  or  box,|without  any  joining,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  cut  the  pipe  a  few  inches  above  the  top  of  the  barrel. 
Each  of  the  ends  so  cut  must  then  he  furnished  with  a 
screw  or  worm,  over  which  a  moveable  coupling  screw 
plays,  similar  to  those  used  in  coupling  and  uncoupling 
the  flexible  water-pipes  of  a  locomotive  engine  wiih  its 
fender.  When  these  ends  are  disunited,  a  small  hose  of 
gutta  peroha  tube,  'having  a  similar  screw  or  worm  at 
its  upper  end,  and  some  holes,  forming  the  snore  of  a 
pnmp  at  its  lower  end,  could  be  attached  to  the  pipe  of 
the  pump,  and  if  of  sufficient,  tt^agti*  *^  «.=auu  tnc  uviiuui 
of  the  well,  "  "Ul  effectually  and  easily  empty  it  when- 
ev©r-r«.jaired.     With   these    two   small   alterations    I 


and  well  trained.  In  October,  1845  (the  last  time  I 
saw  this  Vine),  it  was  completely  loaded  with  fruit, 
although  Grapes  had  been  taken  from  it  to  supply  the 
table  for  a  long  time.  In  the  previous  year  it  furnished 
the  house  with  fruit  up  to  the  time  the  frost  set  in, 
when  the  remainder  svas  removed  to  the  fruit-room. 
Although  no  assistance  could  be  given  it  IH  the  shape  of 
nourishment,  I  have  taken  shoots  from  the  points  of 
the  branches  15  feet  in  length,  and  of  no  ordinary  cir- 
cumference. The  rock  out  of  which  it  grew  consists  of 
a  red  gritstone,  belonging  to  the  slate  formation.  This 
kind  of  material  is  excellent  for  retaining  just  sufiicient 
moisture  to  support  a  healthy  vegetation  and  no  more. 
I  am  afraid  that  many  will  find  Mr.  Spencer's  remarks 
too  true^  viz.,  that  in  the  course  of  ten  ■  years  or  more, 
undrained  rich  compost  Vine  borders  will  become  a 
heavy  sour  mass.  I  saw  one  lately  that  had  been  made 
about  that  time,  and  which  appeared  to  consist  of  a  rich 
mixture  of  soils  ;  the  Vines  had  done  well  in  it  for  some 
time,  but  ultimately  the  fibrous  roots  gradually  decayed, 
until  at  last  the  Vines  had  hardly  strength  to  make  a 
shoot.  The  whole  was  remade,  and  it  was  then  ascer- 
tained that  the  old  border  had  been  formed  six  feet 
deep,  without  stone  or  rough  material  of  any  kind 
being  placed  in  the  bottom  for  carrying  off  the  stagnant 
water.  The  situation  was  naturally  damp,  which  aggra- 
vated the  evil.    TV.  Culvertvell,  Thorp  Perroio. 

rhaius  grandifolius. — Perhaps  no  plant,  either  in  the 
Orchid-house  or  stove,  better  repays  a  little  extra 
care  and  attention  than  this  Phaius,  and  if  induced  to 
put  forth  its  blossoms  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is 
sure  to  be  greatly  admired.  A  plant  of  it  here,  at  the 
present  time,  is  sending  up  12  flower-spikes,  each  about 
5  feet  high,  and  having  from  12  to  17  blossoms,  and 
the  leaves  are  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  giving  the 
plant  altogether  a  noble.  Palm-like  appearance.  In 
describing  the  method  of  cultivating  it,  we  will  begin 
with  a  voung  plant  in  February.  I  then  place  it  at 
ouce  IU  lue  -waruieat  part  oi  ine  stove  or  Orchid-house, 
and  give  it  every  encouragement  in  the  way  of  plenty  of 
root  room,  heat,  air,  and  moisture.     The  soil  which   I 


consider  the  apparatus  to  be  in  as  effective  a  working  ,  employ  for  it  is  peatand  loam,  using  plenty  of  crocks,  and 


state  as  it  is  susceptible  of.  If  your  correspondent 
wishes  a  fixed  filter  for  a  cistern  instead  of  a  well,  he 
will  see  a  description  of  one  which  I  have  found  to  be 
yery  suitable,  in  a  former  volume.  R.  S-,  Edinburgh. 

How  to  keep  Cucumbers  fresh  after  they  are  cut. — 
On  the  15th  inst.  I  had  three  brace  of  Cucumbers  more 
than  I  wanted  for  present  use,  and  I  have  contrived  to 
keep  them  fresh  in  the  following  manner.  I  placed 
them  in  my  Cucumber  box,  covered  them  with  dry 
paper,  buried  them  in  silver  sand,  and  I  have  them  now 
as  good  as  when  I  cut  them,  and  to  all  appearance  they 
will  keep  for  10  days  longer.  The  sort  is  Jlills'  Jewess. 
S.  Stilmell,  Frogmore,  St.  Alban's,  Herts. 

Rearing  of  Silkworms  in  England.  —  Your  corre- 


I  never  on  any  account  allow  the  roots  to  become  pot- 
bound,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  grow  a  large  plant 
in  a  small  pot.  My  largest  specimen  occupies  a  tub 
20  inches  wide  and  15  inches  deep.  I  keep  my  plant 
growing  on  in  this  way  for  about  12  months,  at  the 
expiration  °of  which  it  generally  shows  symptoms  of 
blooming.  At  all  events  it  will  flower  as  soon  as  it  has 
strength  enough,  and  the  higher  the  culture  the 
stronger  and  finer  will  the  bloom  be.  After  blossoming, 
the  same  treatment  is  a;ain  pursued.  The  tempera- 
ture I  grow  it  in  is  from  57°  to  75°  in  winter,  and  from 
65°  to  90°  in  summer.  J.  Rust,  Dec.  24. 

Vines. — Seeing  that  a  little  renewal  of  discussion  on 
Vines  and  Vine  culture  has  been  invited,  I  forward  a 


spondents  upon  this  subject  do  not  seem  to  have  had  slight  sketch  of  my  experience  with  a  young  plant  of 
much  persrinal  experience  in  the  management  of  silk-  [  white  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  was  introduced 
worms.  I  believe  a  Mr.  Buckworth,  a  merchant,  tried  '  into  my  Vinery  on  the  1st  of  June  last  year,  being 
to  introduce  silkworms  into  England,  but  abandoned  i  planted  in  the  front  border  outside,  in  a  growing  state, 
the  attempt.  For  several  years  myself  and  others  (a  I  the  roots  being  thoroughly  opened  out,  deprived  of 
family  party),  used  to  rear  a  large  number  for  amuse-  |  soU,  and  carefully  diffused  in  planting  secundum  artem. 
ment ;  we  fed,  watched,  and  tended  them  ;  spun  the  |  I  believe  the  stem  at  that  time  was  not  f  of  an  inch 
silk,  and  all  et  caleras,  amongst  us.  As  soon  as  the  i  diameter  in  the  thickest  part.  About  17  months  after, 
eggs  were  hatched,  we  commenced  feeding  the  young  [  I  cut  from  this  Vine  three  bunches  of  Grapes  weighing 
worms  with  Lettuce  leaves  ;  and  when  Mulberry  leaves    1\  lbs.,  2i  lbs.,  and  2  lbs.   14  oz.,  respectively  ;  some 


were  abundant,  we  then  changed  their  diet  for  these. 
We  had  a  very  fine  quantity  of  silk,  of  various  shades. 
To  produce  silk  enough  for  trade  purposes,  or  rather 


berries  of  these  bunches  were  somewhat  shrivelled 
when  cut ;  having  been  left  to  the  last,  for  inspection, 
on  account  of  then:  size  and  beauty  ;  otherwise,  had 


lor  commerce,  it  must  be  conducted  upon  a  factory  i  they  been  cut  when  in  perfection,  the  weight  wouldof 
system.  There  is  no  secret  in  the  art  of  rearing  silk-  course  have  been  greater.  I  am  not  sure  there  is  any- 
worms,  nor  in  their  management ;  the  great  difficulty  thing  extraordinaty  in  these  weights,  but  on  referring 
hes  in  getting  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and,  this  consisting  to  records  of  weights  of  similar  kinds  of  Grapes  in 
principally  or  altogether  of  the  leaves  of  the  Mulberry  former  volumes  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  find 
tree,  tUl  such  time  as  these  are  cultivated  in  sufficient  those  grown  at  Eshton-hall  (o  miles  hence),  by  J. 
numbers  to  provide  these  interesting  creatures  with  Roberts,  iu  1847,  and  which  took  first  prizes  at  the 
support,  there  is  no  hope  of  an  English  silk  trade,  i  Exhibitions  both  of  London  and  York,  weighed  only 
jf\'      '  ^""l^'  •  2  lbs.  5  oz. ;  and,  subsequently,  those  grown  at  Castle 

Vine  Boraers.—We  have  had  the  large  Vines  at '  Malgn^n  2  lbs.  9  oz.  The  quality  of  my  fruit  was,  iu 
iiampton-court  and  at  Cumberland-lodge  pointed  out  to  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  first-rate  ;  the  berries 
nsasexampleeof  good  Vine  growing.  The  former  has  large,  uniformly  ripe,  and  lull  flavoured.  The  Vine 
been  produced  in  a  sandy  alluvial  soil  restmg  on  a  i  bore  in  all  seven  bunches,  and  although  those  pre- 
grave  Jy  bottom,  and  the  latter  in  sandy  loam,  also  on  vioualy  cut  were  not  weighed,  yet,  by  comparison,  the 
gravel.  V\  e  may  therefore  infer  that  good  draiu.ige  is  total  weight  of  fruit  from  this  plant  could  not  be  less 
necessary.  The  next  thing  recommended  is  rich  soil,  |  than  IS  lbs.  on  4  feet  6  inches  of  stem  on  the  rafter,  to 
Because  the  Vme  must  be  well  fed  ;  but  iu  the  gardens  ;  which  length  it  was  cut  back  at  last  winter's  pruning. 
Tine  '  ?"''*i  ^°°"^''^«'*^'r«)  a  black  Hamburgh  i  I  suppose  most  Vine  growers  would  pronounce  this 
a.  rnplT^^  P'^n'ed,  I  should  say  about  18  years  ago,  on  |  an  excessive  crop  for  so  young  a  Vine  to  be  allowed  to 
it  Biiw'' ■  v,°"  u  ^""'^  ""^^  °^  ""^  gardener's  house  :  |  bear.  Time  onlv  can  show  whether  it  will  prove  to 
snmp  Jn     •  •  rapidity  that  I  was  induced  to  make  |  have  been  an  injurious  one.     I  do  not  anticipate  any 

Blantedln""^%'^  '°i  ^\^  °^'"'^  "^  """  "^'^'ial  it  was    after  bad  effects  from  it ;  the  luxuriance  of  this  Vine 
f       ea  m.     X  lound  that  two  barrow  loads  of  stones  '  bemg  such,  that  after  going  to  the  top  of  the  rafter,  i.  e. 


19  feet  from  front  sill  stone,  the  leader  ramified  rifht 
and  left  on  the  back  of  the  house,  making  19  or  20  feet 
more,  besides  many  strong  lateral  branches,  which 
were  with  difficulty  kept  within  any  reasonable  bounds 
by  stopping  ;  and  after  this  growth,  and  during  the 
maturation  of  the  before-named  quantity  of  fruit,  a 
secood  bloom  of  8  or  10  bunches  showed  themselyes- 
from  the  newly  formed  wood,  but  these  were  of  course 
removed.  T.JV.,  Thorton-in-Craven,  near  Skipton, 
Yorkshire. — in  reading  the  remarks  of  ilr.  Kidd,  at 
page  790,  I  was  astonished  with  one  observation,  viz.j. 
that  the  obtaining  good  Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  in  one  house  was  all  chance  work,  unless  by 
scheming  and  contriving.  For  my  own  pan  I  find  no 
difficulty  in  producing  excellent  Grapes  of  both  kinds  in 
one  house  under  the  ordinary  treatment  of  Muscats, 
allowing  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
after  the  fruit  is  w-ell  set,  as  it  is  my  belief  that  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  bad  coloured  Grapes  is  too  close 
an  atmosphere.  Mr.  "K.'s"  strictures  respecting  the 
last  May  exhibition  at  Chiswick  are  quite  true ;  there 
was  scarcely  a  good  dish  of  Grapes  there,  at  least  not 
well  coloured,  nor  yet  well  bloomed,  which  ccinfirms  my 
opinion  that  airing  well  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
things  to  be  attended  to  in  Vine  culture.  I  regret  that 
I  had  not  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  a  dish  of  Muscat 
and  Black  Hamburgh,  both  grown  in  one  house,  at  the 
exhibiiioa  just  alluded  to.    It'.  T.  B. 

Chiswick  Temperature,  versus  Holkham The  expla- 
nation as  to  the  position  of  your  thermometer,  does  not 
appear  sufEeienily  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
two  readings,  for  I  find  that  on  one  night,  Nov.  16th, 
when  the  sky  was  perfectly  cloudless,  and  our  tempera- 
ture should  be  low,  it  was  5°  in  excess,  while  on 
several  nights,  includmg  the  9th  and  22d  Nov.,  and  4th 
Dec,  on  which  the  sky  was  completely  overcast,  and 
radiation  consequently  small,  the  temperature  was  below 
that  at  Chiswick.  I  do  not,  however,  feel  by  any  means 
certain  that  the  readings  upon  which  your  comparisons 
are  based  are  at  all  comparable  with  each  other ; 
observations  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  are 
required  for  this  purpose,  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
supply,  and  then  themean  temperature  at  Holkham  will, 
I  think,  be  found  to  approximate  much  more  closely  to 
yours  than  you  appear  to  suppose.  Most,  if  not  all, 
meteorologists  of  the  present  day,  record  the  readings 
of  their  instruments  (placed  at  the  height  of  4  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  protected  from  radiation)  at  stated 
hours,  with  the  words  "  max.  or  min.  in  the  previous 
24  hours,"  as  a  heading  to  the  column,  and  in  taking  the 
mean  temperature  of  a  given  day,  use  the  highest  and 
lowest  readings  recorded  in  that  natural  day,  i.  e, 
from  midnight  to  midnight.  That  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture of  a  day  occurs  about  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
before  suu-rise,°  and  the  highest  about  2  p.m.,  as  a 
rule — to  which  of  course  th^i-A  ars  excaptions,  from 
various  causes — has  been  too  often  proved  from  series 
of  hourly  observations  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  Yon  do 
not  name  the  hour  at  which  yonr  observations  are 
taken,  and  this  seems  to  be  an  important  point ;  for  if 
it  should  be  about  or  previous  to  7.30  a.m.  you  wotdd 
have  the  same  lowest  temperature  recorded  on  each 
day  as  we  should,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  while  in 
the  summer  months  your  lowest  of  the  24th  would  be 
ours  of  the  25th  day.  S.  S.  [The  indications  of  the 
self-registering  thermometer  at  Chiswick  are  usually 
read  off  between  10  aid  11  a.jl  ;  unless  |the  tempera- 
ture before  that  time  is  likely  to  rise  higher  than  the 
maximum  of  the  preceding  day,  and  in  that  case  the 
registration"_is  noted  earlier.  In  short,  the  observations 
are  taken  so  as  to  obtain  the  extreme  maximum^  and 
minimum  of  each  day  and  night  ;  and  no  stated  time 
will  ensure  this.] 

Gutta  Percka  Piping. —  As  it  is  well  known  that 
persons  have  been  much  inj  ured  in  theu:  health  by 
drinking  water  which  had  passed  throngh,  and  particu- 
larly rested  in,  leaden  pipes,  I  wish  to  ask  if  any  o£ 
your  correspondents  can,  from  experience,  inform  me  if 
gutta  percba  piping  communicates  any  injurious  qualities 
to  water  passing  through  it  \  or,  if  any  chemist  has 
reason  to  believe  that  such  would  be  the  ease  \  or, 
whether  rats  are  likely  or  able  to  gnaw  such  piping  i 
L.L.,  Cliveden,  Dec,  23.  [There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  gutta  percha  will  injure  the  water.  But, 
as  for  the  rats — that  is  a  different  question.] 

S>otittie$* 

Caledonian    Horticcltoeal,  December  5. —  Lord 
MtntRAY  in  the  chair. — On  this  occasion  office-bearers 
were   chosen  for   the  ensuing   year,    and  several   new 
members   elected.     Prizes  for  subjects   of  exhibition 
,  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 1st,  three  sorts  of  Fears, 
fit  for  the  dessert,  and  exclusive  of  Marie  Louise,  Mr, 
Bell,  gr.  to  Lord  Mackenzie,  for  Easter  Beurre,  Beurrfi 
Diel,  and  Beurre   d'  Aremberg.     Four   Marie  Loviisa 
Pears  :  1st,  Mr.  Hamilton,  gr.  to  Sir  D.  Kinlooh.     Six 
Table  Apples  :   1st,   Mr.  Calder,   Seacliff,  for  Ribston 
Pippin,  Old   Nonpareil,  Cambusnethen,  Cornish   Aro- 
matic, and  Seacliff;  2d,  Mr.  Addison,  gr.  to  the   Earl 
of  Wemyss,for  Crofton  Pippin.Bleoheim Orange, Ribston 
Pippin,   King   of  the  Pippins,  Borsdiirffer,  and  Scarlet 
I  Nonpareil.     Bunch  of  retarded  Grapes  :  1st,  Mr.  Lees, 
'  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  for  .Muscat  of  Alexan- 
j  dria  ;  2d,  Mr.  Addison,  for  Black  Hamburgh.  12  finest- 
'  flowered  single  clusters  of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  :   I 
'  1st,  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  N.  Ferguson,  with  the 
following  varieties  : — Superb  Clustered  Yellow,  Comta 
de  Rautzen,  Queen  of  Gipsies,  Marquis,  Incomparable, 
'  ilmerva.  Due  de  Nemours,  Fleur  de  .Marie,  Salter's 
I  Annie,  General  Morceau,  and  Queen  of  Yellows.     Best 
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two  Chinese  Primroses  :  1st,  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  C. 
K.  Sirewright,  Esq.,  for  well-grown  plants  of  double 
white  and  a  fine  Tariety  of  single  red.  Two  stalks  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  :  1st,  Mr.  Thompson,  gr.  to  R.  S. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  the  variety  being  Hunter's  Dwarf.  Four 
Leeks :  1st,  Mr.  Lees,  Tyninghame,  for  Improved 
Musselburgh.  Four  stalks  of  solid  Celery :  Ist,  Mr. 
Sinclair,  gr.,  Tiiliehewau  Castle,  with  Goodall's  Broad 
White  and  Cole's  Superb  Red,  Three  sorts  of  Onions : 
1st,  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.,  Alderston,  for  Blood  Red, 
James' Keeping,  and  Strasburg  j  2d,  Mr.  Pousty,for  Globe, 
James'  Keeping,  and  Strasburg.  Two  heads  of  Endive : 
iBt,  Mr.  J.  Renny,  Inch  House.  For  the  Silver  Medal 
offered  by  the  Society  for  the  best  collection  of  dried 
specimens  of  British  Plants,  including  Filiees  :  two 
competitors  appeared,  both  of  whose  collections  were 
excellent.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
journeyman,  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  his  collection 
containing  640  species  correctly  named,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  system.  A  second  prize,  with 
Certificate  of  Merit,  was  voted  to  Mr.  Smith,  journey- 
man. Experimental  Garden,  for  a  collection  containing 
about  520  species  and  vai'ieties,  likewise  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  system.  The  prize  of 
two  guineas  ofi'ered  by  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  and 
Son,  for  the  best  collection  of  dried  specimens  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Herbaceons  Plants,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Fairley,  journeyman,  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
who  produced  a  most  excellent  collection,  containing 
1859  species  and  varieties,  arranged  according  to  the 
natural  system  of  Lindley,  as  given  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  "  Vegetable  Kingdom."  As  usuiil,  there  were 
likewise  various  productions  sent  for  exhibition  only, 
for  which  extra  awards  were  made,  or  thanks  voted 
according  to  circumstances.  Amongst  the  fruits,  may 
be  noticed  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  named  Pear's 
from  M.  Rene  Langelier,  Jersey  ;  Sweet  Water  Grapes 
from  Jlr.  Renny,  Inch  House  ;  two  dishes  of  seedling 
Filberts  from  the  garden  of  Lady  Harris,  Seacliff,— a 
certificate  of  merit  being  granted  for  one  of  the  sorts  ; 
18  varieties  of  Dessert  Pears  from  the  garden  of  Sir 
W.  Gibson-Craig,  Bart.  ;  Gloria  Mundi  Apples  from 
W.  Crawfurd,  Esq. ;  Nonpareil  Apples  from  Mr. 
M'Farlane ;  Alfriston  Apples  I'rom  Mr.'  Lauder  ;  Grapes 
ripened  on  the  open  wall  (with  the  protection  of  a  glazed 
sash  from  1st  October),  from  Mr.  Sanderson,  Jlonkton 
Hall ;  and  fruit  of  Saracha  viscosa,  with  a  sample  of 
jam  made  from  it,  from  S.  B.  Hare,  Esq.,  Lochrin  Hocse. 
There  were  likewise  exhibited,  from  Messrs.  J.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  a  large  plant  of  Piuus  longifolia  ;  from  the 
garden  of  Dr.  Neill,  a  beautifully  flowered  plant  of 
Oncidium  ornithoryochum,  and  tw"o  fine  Chrjsanthe- 
mums;  beautiful  Heaths  and  Cinerarias  from  Mr. 
Anderson,  gr.,  Corstorphine-hill ;  well  grown  plants  of 
tree  Mignonette  and  Cinerarias  from  Mr.  Laing,  gr.  to 
the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  ;  a  seedling  Cineraria  from  Mr. 
Young,  Newington-louge  ;'ii.tjij^  ^^^^-t^iy^,.  -o^.-j^^l^ 
fhemum  blooms  from  Mr.  Stark,  Edgehill  Nursery  ;  a 
beautiful  bouquet  and  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  Reid, 
Edmonstoue  House ;  and  collections  of  Chrysanthemums 
£rom  Sir.  Young,  Archerfield,  and  3Ir.  Addison,  Gos- 
ford  ;  a  plant  of  Cupressus  torulosa  from  Mr.  Wilkie, 
gr.,  Garvald  House,  accompanied  by  a  communication 
mentioning  its  hardiness  at  Garvald,  at  an  elevation  of 
1200  feet ;  and  a  large  coloured  drawing  of  Victoria 
Regia  by  Mr.  Jaifrey,  Warriston-lodge.  Some  ex- 
cellent vegetables  were  sent  for  exhibition.  Specimens 
of  the  Glen  Dwarf  Drumhead  Cabbage — stated  to  be  a 
valuable  variety  for  agricultural  as  well  as  garden 
purposes — from  Mr.  Handasyde,  Musselburgh ;  two 
large  Savoys  from  Mrs.  Dr.  Brown,  Primrose-bank  ; 
fine  Cauliflower,  Mushrooms,  and  Seakale,  from  Mr. 
Pender  Moredun  ;  improved  German  Greens  from  Mr. 
M'Lean;  Red  Cabbagefrom  Mr. Blair;  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Beet-root,  and  Cauliflower,  from  ilr.  Kerr  ;  Lettuce 
and  Endive  from  Mr.  Renny;  and  a  basket  of  Toma- 
toes from  Mr.  Bell. 


previous  year.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  on  the  two  most  important 
sources  of  revenue,  viz.,  61/.  14s.  9(/.  on  annual  sub- 
scriptions, and  81/.  16s.  3d.  on  the  sale  of  cut  flowers, 
plants,  &c.  The  decrease  on  the  receipts  for  mechanics' 
tickets,  and  for  admission  on  ordinary  days,  may  prin- 
cipally be  attributed  to  the  arrangement  entered  into 
with  the  JIagistrates  and  Town  Council,  whereby  the 
working  classes  have  now,  in  addition  to  five  days  in 
the  Fair  week,  free  access  to  the  Garden  on  the  first 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  -August,  September,  and  October.  The  Garden 
itself  is  reported  to  be  now  in  a  higher  state  of  cultiva- 
tion than  it  has  been  in  for  several  years.  The  hot- 
houses and  other  buildings  are  also  in  good  order,  and 
since  the  beginning  of  spring  one-half  of  the  hot-houses 
has  been  painted.  Greater  abundance  and  variety  of 
ornamental  plants  exist  both  out  of  doors  and  in  the 
hot-houses,  than  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
During  some  previous  years  the  imperative  necessity 
of  raising  revenue  from  any  source  led  to  the  ruthless 
and  indiscriminate  cutting  down  of  even  the  rarest  speci- 
men plants  in  the  stoves,  but  the  injurious  practice  has 
been  stopped,  and  the  houses  are  gradually  resuming 
the  appearance  which,  in  a  Botanic  Garden,  they  ought 
to  have.  Considerable  improvements  are  being  made 
in  the  Garden,  by  increasing  the  stock  of  evergreens, 
and  extending  them  in  groups  over  the  higher  parts  of 
the  grounds,  as  well  as  skirting  certain  parts  of  the 
wooded  river  bank.  A  Lecture  Room  for  the  Professor 
of  Botany  has  been  erected  in  the  Garden  during  the 
course  of  the  summer,  the  total  cost  of  which,  including 
the  architect  and  measurer's  fees,  was  275/.  10s.  llrf. 
It  is  stated  that  the  working  classes  continue  to  appre- 
ciate the  free  days'  admission  to  the  Garden,  granted 
to  them  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
the  arrangement  with  the  City  Corporation.  On  Mr. 
Campbell's  five  days  upwards  of  55,000  persons  visited 
the  Garden,  and  on  the  other  free  days  secured  to  them 
by  the  city  nearly  24,000. 


Glasgow  Royal  Boiakic  IxsiixunoK. — At  the  an- 
nual general  meeting  held  Dec.  9,  the  Vice-President  in 
the  chair,  the  Secretary  read  a  report  from  the 
Directors  for  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  total  revenue  amounts  to  861/.  8s.  lid.,  including 
the  108/.  13s.  8d.  of  annual  feu-duties  belonging  to  the 
Institution,  which,  with  76/.  I63.  6f,d.,  the  balance  of 
the  revenue  account  for  the  previous  year,  makes  a 
total  of  938/.  OS.  aid. ;  the  total  aimual  expenditure, 
exclusive  of  interes't,  being  9081.  18s.  bid. 


Annual  Subscriptions 
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flowers,  ic.  . 
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Increase  in  1850 


£.   s.  d. 

209  12    9 


23  15    6 
21    1    6 


74  1 
91  11 

137  11 
15  0 
40    0 

37  IS 

4 


37  10    0 


1830. 


£.  s.  a. 

271    7  6 

20    2  0 

10  12  0 

63  12  6 

77    2  6 

219    7  9 

11  18  0 
-10    0  0 

37  16  0 
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i52  15    3 


De- 
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10    9    6 
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In- 
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£.  5.  <}. 
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60    8    (I' 
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The   preceding    is  a  comparative   statement  of  the 
receipts  for  last  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 


Voices  from  the  Woodlands,  by  Mary  Roberts  ;  and 
a  Popular  History  of  Mammalia,  by  Adam  White  ; 
are  two  charming  books  for  presents  to  young  people. 
They  are  written  with  taste  and  talent,  and  decorated 
with  numerous  coloured  plates,  got  up  with  Mr.  Lovell 
Reeves'  well-known  skill.  The  first  tells  of  the  Lichens 
and  Mosses  of  winter,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sweet  days 
of  summer  by  its  stories  of  the  old  Oak  trees  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  graceful  Ash,  and  the  shady  Beech,  and 
the  Elms,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  the 
forest.  The  authoress,  by  happily  employing  the  first 
person  singular  in  her  narrative,  has  compelled  these 
ancient  princes,  each  to  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own 
TKSLj*^     TliaSnanish  Chestnuts  for  example,  speaks  thus  : 

"  Men  call  me  the  old  Chestnut  of  Tortworth.  That 
aged  tree,  say  they,  stood  there  when  King  John  came 
to  the  throne,  and  must  have  been  at  least  540  years 
old.  One  of  their  fcribes  relate  that  I  even  then  was 
called  by  the  name  which  I  now  bear,  and  which  attaches 
t<y  me,  though  little  more  than  a  venerable  ruin. 

"  Some  of  you,  young  trees,  have  been  planted  within 
a  comparatively  short  period  ;  standing  singly,  or  in 
groups,  you  embellish  homes  which  had  no  existence  in 
my  young  days.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  extended 
a  wild  forest,  or  wide  common,  covered  with  Ferns  or 
Rushes  ;  and  deer  came  in  troops,  to  feed  upon  my  nuts 
in  autumn.  I  have  seen  the  wild  boar,  with  his  long 
tusks  and  shaggy  mane,  ranging  where  now  sheep  pas- 
ture ;  and  wild  cattle,  such  as  no  one  could  have  met 
unharmed. 

"  I  remember  the  time  yonder  Yew  first  arose  from 
the  earth,  a  small  tufted  plant,  with  nothing  that  indi- 
cated its  future  greatness.  Some  wandering  bird  must 
have  brought  the  berry,  which,  on  account  of  its 
glutinous  nature,  readily  adheres  ;  or  else  the  wind, 
rising  in  his  might,  bore  it  from  some  distant  forest ;  for 
none  grew  within  sighL  I  watched  the  progress  of  that 
yotmg  tree,  and  saw  how  gradually  it  advanced  from 
one  season  to  another,  till  at  lengtJi  its  giant  arms  were 
nobly  tossed  on  high,  and  valorously  resisted  the  fierce 
winds  of  winter.  But  now  its  strength  begins  to  fail,  and 
Oaks,  beneath  which  the  Druids  walked,  are  failing  also. 

"  Time  was,  when  such  noble  trees  were  wrested 
from  their  right  uses ;  when  the  Osiers  that  grew  beside 
the  river  were  wreathed  into  hideous  baskets,  wherein 
innocent  persons  suffered  ;  when  trees,  rising  in  um. 
brageous  majesty,  concealed  within  their  deep  recesses 
abhorrent  rites,  concerning  which  no  one  dared  to 
speak;  when  men  saw  only  in  the  trees,  which  God 
had  planted  for  beauty  and  for  use,  the  abode  of  myste- 
rious or  fearful  beings,  demons  whom  many  ignorant'y 
worshipped  ;  or  viewed  them  as  useful  merely  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life. 

"  Since  then,  naturalists  have  arisen,  who  have  made 
known  the  properties  of  vegetable  matter  ;  poets  have 
derived  their  choicest  inspirations  from  trees ;  and 
artists  have  dwelt  beneath  them,  watchful  to  transfer  to 
canvas  the  eS'ect  produced  by  their  foliage,  or  their 
graceful  and  magnificent  proportions. 

"  But  the  Chestnut,  as  wrote  one  who  loved  our  tiibe, 
is  the  most  stately  of  European  trees,  exceeding  the 
Oak  in  height,  and  equalling  it  in  bulk.  The  foliage 
exhibits  a  more  decided  character  ;  it  is  glossy  and 
formed  into  clusters,  which  are  peculiarly  elegant  when 
surrounded  with  florescent  catkins.  This  is  the  tree 
which  graces  the  landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa.     He 


studied  it  among  the  mountains  of  Calabria  in  every 
form  and  attitude,  breaking  and  disposing  it  in  a  thou- 
sand different  shapes,  as  the  exigencies  of  his  composi- 
tions required.  And,  truly,  no  other  tree  affords  such 
continual  variety — at  one  time  rising  in  all  its  leafy 
majesty,  in  some  shady  recess  or  rock-encircled  nook, 
safe  from  the  war  of  winds  ;  at  another,  broken  and 
distorted  on  some  high  roclc,  or  half-way  down  a  steep 
and  rugged  declivity,  beneath  which  might  roll  an  im- 
petuous torrent ;  for  my  wood  is  naturally  brittle,  and 
liable  to  be  shattered  by  fierce  winds. 

"  Some  have  ascribed  to  me  the  honour  of  being  indi- 
genous to  Britain  ;  others  maintain  that  Caesar  trans- 
ported Chestnut  trees  from  Sardis  into  Italy,  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  their  nuts,  from  whence  they  passed 
into  France  and  Britain.  True  it  is  that  none  of  our 
tribe  ever  prevailed  in  North  Britain,  nor  have  they 
been  observed  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  island, 
except  in  parks,  and  avenues  leading  to  country  man- 
sions ;  but  those  who  visit  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  in 
Cornwall,  may  find  the  Chestnut  in  many  a  lone  spot, 
as  also  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 
Anglesey  is  another  of  our  favourite  habitats  ;  and 
Chesinnts  were  so  numerous  at  one  time  in  the  forest  of 
Dean,  that  Henry  II.  gave  the  tithe  of  all  their  fruits  to 
Flailey  Abbey.  Those  noble  trees  were,  doubtless, 
planted  and  protected  in  that  royal  preserve." 

ilr.  Adam  White's  Book  is  of  a  more  formal  charac- 
ter, but  not  a  whit  less  interesting.  He  tells  of  lions 
and  tigers  and  jaguars,  of  baboons,  mandrils,  and  mari- 
moudas,  dogs  and  opossums,  whales,  dolphins,  seals, 
antelopes,  and  dassies.  His  style  is  clear,  and  his  matter 
anecdotical ;  but  he  does  not  sacrifice  science  for  the 
sake  of  catching  a  little  ignorant  applause,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  it  be  said  that  he  annoys  the  reader 
with  misplaced  injudicious  technicalities.  With  access 
to  the  best  kind  of  information,  and  with  skill  to  use  it, 
he  has  produced  a  book  which  people  of  all  ages  will 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  As  an  elementary  work 
on  mammals,  it  stands  without  an  English  rivah  We 
select  his  account  of  the  Bandicoots. 

"The  tribe  of  Bandicoots  {Peramelina)  is  distin- 
guished by  the  number  of  the  incisors ;  there  are  ten 
of  these  teeth  in  the  upper,  and  six  in  the  lower  jaw. 
Their  molars  are  of  two  kinds,  some  being  compressed 
and  pointed,  while  the  others  are  tubercular — a  struc- 
ture which,  as  in  the  Insectivorous  order  of  quadruped?, 
particularly  suits  au  insect  diet.  Tne  head  is  for  the 
most  part  sharp  and  elongated ;  the  legs  are  unequal 
in  length,  the  fore  ones  bting  shorter  than  the  pos- 
terior. The  tail  is  gener.iUy  short,  and  partially 
covered  with  short  hairs ;  in  one  or  two  species,  how- 
ever, it  is  long,  and  furnished  with  lengthened  hairs. 

"  The  tribe  acquires  its  name  from  the  typical  genuSj 
Perameles,  which  contains  the  Bandicoots  of  Australia- 
quadrupeds  generally  of  small  size,  which  seem  to  repre- 
sent in  that  confineu-.-7=i«.^i  thejhedgehogs,  shrews,  and 
other  insectivorous  mammali?..  Au  the  species  have 
five  toes  to  the  fore  foot,  the  two  outside  nelnn-  rudi- 
mentary and  nailless,  and  the  middle  three  with  large 
strong  nails,  so  that  at  first  sight  they  ssem  to  have  but 
three  toes  to  the  foot ;  in  the  hind  foot  there  are  five 
toes,  the  innermost  of  which  is  rudimentary,  the  second 
and  third  .are  slender,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  are 
large,  and  provided  with  long  nails  :  all  these  nails  are 
well  suited  to  the  burrowing  habits  of  the  bandicoots. 
The  ears  are  generally  of  moderate  size  ;  but  in  one 
species,  Perameles  lagotis,  the  '  native  rabbit '  of  the 
colonists  of  Western  Australia,  these  organs  are  very 
long.  This  species,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Goold,  is 
tolerably  abundant  iu  the  grassy  districts  of  the  Ssvan 
River  colony.  It  generally  selects  spots  where,  the  soil 
being  loose,  it  can  easily  form  its  burrows,  and  to  these, 
when  pursued,  it  has  recourse.  Its  food  consists  of 
insects  and  grubs.  The  flesh  is  eaten,  and  said  to 
resemble  that  of  the  rabbit.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  his 
'  Marsupialia '  (p.  36),  tells  us  that  a  specimen  kept  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  was  very  active  at  night,  but 
sleepy  during  the  day  ;  when  at  rest  it  sat  on  its 
haunches,  with  its  head  thrust  between  its  hind  legs, 
and  then  had  the  appearance  of  a  large  b.iU  of  fur. 
When  walking,  the  hind  legs  only  were  used,  and  these 
were  very  widely  separated.  In  confinement  it  was 
very  savage,  and  bit  severely. 

"  Mr.  Gray  has  described  a  very  pretty  species  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Perame'es  Gunnii,  called  in 
that  island  the  Bandicoot.  Both  the  tail  and  ears  are 
short ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  is  black,  with 
several  white  cross-bands.  It  is  an  abundant  species, 
and,  accordmg  to  Mr.  Gunn's  account,  burrows  in  the 
ground,  and  lives  chiefly  on  roots.  This  animal  seems 
particularly  partial  to  bulbs  ;  Mr.  Guim  knew  of  an 
entire  collection  of  Cape  bulbs  beiug  eaten  by  theni, 
and  he  himself  lost  many  valuable  specimens  in  hia 
garden  from  their  attacks. 

"  Some  of  the  species  of  bandicoots  make  nests  of 
sticks  and  grasses,  so  closely  resembling  the  colour  and 
appearance  of  the  situation  where  they  are  placed  as  to 
be  very  difficult  of  detection. 

"  To  this  family  belongs  the  singular  genus  CJiceropas, 
discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Murray  River,  in  Australia.  The  first  specimen  foimd 
was  tailless,  but  subsequent  individuals  have  been  met 
with  possessing  this  member  ;  the  fore  legs  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  a  pig,  from  which  circumstance  the 
generic  name  is  derived.  The  marsupial  opening  is 
downwards,  and  not  upwards  ;  Su^  Thomas  says  it  was 
seen  first  ou  the  ground,  but  on  being  pursued  took  to 
a  tree,  in  which  it  was  caught,  "j 
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Garden  flttemoranda. 

Ealing  Park.  -It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
Amheratia  nobilis  at  Eafing  Park  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  It  measures  14  feet  across  at  the  base, 
tapers  gracefully  upwards  rather  more  than  15  feet, 
is  covered  with  ■perfect  foliage,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
showing  73  spikes  of  flowers,  some  of  them  already 
more  than  a  foot  in  length.  Another  botanical  curiosity 
also  exists  here  in  the  shape  of  a  striped  Cattleya.  As 
regards  the  collection  of  plants  generally  (even  the 
Orchids  and  Heaths),  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it  is  in 
a  state  of  vigour  and  beauty,  such  as  it  has  seldom 
appeared  in  before. 

Miscellaneous. 

Tesiimonia!  to  3Ir.  Munro. — The  other  day,  at  a 
dinner  provided  by  a  few  friends,  Mr.  Munro  was  pre- 
sented with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  subscriptions  of  260  persons,  who  thus 
testified  their  respect  for  him  on  his  retirement  from 
the  service  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

New  Method  of  Engraving  Plates  for  Printing 
Ferns,  Sea  Weeds,  S(C. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Shefiield  Literary  and  Pnilosophical  Society,  Dr.  Branson 
read  a  paper  describing  this  process. — Bis  mode  of 
operation  is  to  place  afrondof  Fern,  Algse,  or  similar  flat 
vegetable  form,  on  a  thick  piece  of  glass,  or  polished 
marble  ;  then  taking  and  softening  a  piece  of  gutta 
percha,  of  proper  size,  and  placing  on  the  leaf  and  care- 
fully pressing  it  down,  it  will  receive  a  sharp  and 
accurate  impression  from  the  plant.  The  gutta  percha 
retained  level  and  allowed  to  harden  by  cooling,  is  then 
handed  to  a  brass  caster,  who  reproduces  it  in  metal 
from  his  moulding  vase.  This,  it  will  be  obvious,  is  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the  process,  and  one 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  wouid  not,  we  suspect,  have  been 
executed  in  Sheffield.  As  it  is.  Dr.  Branson  has  had 
many  brass  plates  thus  produced  from  sand-casting, 
which  only  required  a  little  surface  dressing  to  yield,  at 
once,  under  the  copper-pUte  printing  press,  most  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  faithful  inpressions  of  the  original  leaves: 
indeed,  many  of  the  exhibited  specimens  of  Ferns,  printed 
in  green  colour,  and  slightly  embossed,  as  they  must 
needs  be  by  the  printing,  were  such  perfect  fae-similes 
of  the  natural  pattern,  that  they  might  easily  be  taken 
for  it.  Besides  these  matters,  the  Doctor  exhibited  a 
large  variety  of  patterns  of  embossed  leather,  which  had 
leeu  produced  by  a  somewhat  analogous  operation. 
As,  however,  this  latter  invention  is  not  so  much  for 
copying  designs  as  for  creating  them,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  saving  all  the  expense  of  die-cutting,  the  following 
is  the  course  pursued  : — The  operator  takes  a  piece  of 
common  hard  white  soap  of  the  required  size  and  sur- 
face, and  upon  that  executes  any  design,  whether  of  the 
depth  and  boldness  of  ordinary  embossing,  or  in  the 
delicate  lines  of  an  etching ;  in  either  ease  the  work  is 
executed  with  the  greatest  ease.  From  *>->=  ooap  ™o ^.^i 
or'engraving,  an  impi-cosion  is  taken  in  gutta  percha ; 
from  that  a  secondary  one,  which  on  being  ca-t  in  brass, 
as  before,  may  be  used  for  printing  or  embossing  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  reader  stated  that  his  main  difficulty 
■was  in  getting  the  last  gutta  percha  coat  to  separate 
from  the  mould  of  the  same  substance  into  which  it  was 
pressed.  He  had  found,  however,  that  by  powdering 
Ijoth  the  surfaces  with  common  bronze  dust,  before 
taking  the  impression,  they  did  not  adhere.  AthentEum. 

Lawn  Grasses Where  good  turf  can  be  had  with- 
out much  trouble  or  expense,  it  will  be  more  imme- 
diately beautiiul  and  satisfying  than  sowing  down  a 
lawn  with  fresh  seeds.  And  even  if  it  be  too  serious 
an  item  under  any  circumstances,  the  edgings  of  walks, 
and  the  outlines  of  beds,  should  be  everywhere  defined 
by  a  strip  of  old  turf,  at  least  a  foot  in  width.  This 
will  prevent  the  seeds  from  being  scattered  on  the  walks 
or  borders,  and  make  the  edgings  firmer  and  less  ragged 
for  several  years.  For  sowing  down  Grass  seeds,  the 
ground  should  be  lightly  dug  over  about  the  last  week 
in  March  or  August,  and  the  seeds  sown  immediately 
after.  It  will  be  advisable  to  scatter  them  rather 
thickly,  and  then  tread  and  rake  them  well  in,  and  give 
the  ground  a  thorough  rolling.  Care  must  be  exercised 
to  make  up  the  ground,  by  the  edgings  already  laid,  to 
the  level  of  the  top  of  those  edgings  ;  in  order  that, 
when  the  young  Grass  springs  up,  all  may  be  on  the 
same  level,  and  there  may  not  be  a  break  or  dip  be. 
tween  the  old  and  the  new.  After  the  Grass  has  vege- 
tated, it  will  simply  require  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds 
until  it  is  strong  enough  to  be  mown.  A  dry  day,  in  a 
showery  season,  will  of  course  be  best  for  sowing  Grass, 
as  it  is  for  all  other  seeds.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that,  on  the  evenness  with  which  the  ground  is 
dug,  levelled,  and  raked,  will,  hereafter,  be  the  beauty 
and  smoothness  of  the  lawn.  Some  of  the  fittest  seeds 
for  a  lawn  are  Poa  pratensis  and  triviale,  Festuca 
ovina,  Cynosurus  cristatus,  Avena  fiavescens,  Trifolium 
minus,  and  white  Dutch  Clover.  Other  and  coarser 
kinds  are  usually  added  ;  and  many  good  nurserymen 
have  mixtures  of  iheir  own,  adapted  to  particular  soils 
But  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  the  stronger  growing 
kinds  that  is  admitted,  the  finer,  and  smoother,  and 
softer  will  be  the  Grass,  and  the  less  mowing  will  it 
require.  Any  sort  of  Rye-grass,  some  variety  of  which 
is  too  commonly  introduced  into  mixtures,  will  be 
especially  unsuitable.  Kemp,  on  Small  Gardens. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

f  For  the  ensiling  week.) 
FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 
Let  the  fermenting  material  upon  borders  which  are 
already  in  motion  be  examined,  to  see  that  it  does  not 


get  eittiei*  too  not  or  too  cold  ;  the  lormer  state  of 
things  will  render  it  necessary  to  open  it  out  or  remove 
a  portion  of  it ;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  should  be 
turned  over  and  a  fresh  portion  be  mixed  up  along 
with  it.  When  the  flowers  are  just  expanding,  a  drier 
atmosphere  must  be  maintained,  and  syringing  must  be 
carefully  avoided  until  the  fruit  is  fairly  set.  Avoid  a 
high  temperature  at  night,  and  admit  air  freely  in 
fine  weather,  but  using  the  side  ventilators  only  when 
it  is  showery.  When  the  weather  is  unfit  for  out  of 
doors  work  concentrate  your  force  within  and  proceed 
with  the  cleansing  and  painting  of  the  house  and  plants 
according  to  the  directions  previously  given.  Only  one 
house  should  be  in  hand  at  a  time,  and  that  the  various 
operations  may  be  carried  on  systematically,  all  the 
moveable  plants  should  be  quartered  amongst  the  other 
houses,pit3,  frames,  &c.;  and  after  the  house  is  finished  it 
may  be  filled  with  the  plants  from  the  house  which  it 
is  next  intended  to  treat  in  a  similar  manner. 
FLOWER  GARDEN. 

When  the  ground  is  too  frosty  to  admit  of  the  trans, 
planting  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  being  proceeded  with, 
everything  should  be  done  which  forethought  can 
suggest,  in  making  such  preparations  as  will  facilitate 
the  work  to  the  greatest  extent,  when  the  weather  is 
more  favourable.  To  this  end  the  stations  for  the 
plants  may  be  prepared  by  conveying  suitable  soil,  &e.. 
to  the  spot,  and  by  making  holes  or  raising  mounds  for 
their  reception.  The  value  of  the  mowing  machine  is 
now  becoming  so  well  known  as  to  be  in  little  need  of 
praise.  During  mild  weather,  any  turf  that  is  suok  and 
so  uneven  as  to  prevent  its  being  easily  mown  by  that 
most  useful  of  all  garden  implements,  "  Shanks's  Mow- 
ing Machine,"  should  be  made  perfectly  even, by  removing 
the  turf  and  levelling  the  surface  beneath  it.  If  it  is 
infested  with  worms,  which  render  a  pleasure-ground  so 
unsightly,  a  layer  of  fine  coal  ashes  should  be  spread 
over  the  soil  and  well  rolled  in  before  the  turf  is  re- 
placed. This  is  a  simple  but  effectual  remedy  for  the 
nuisance,  and  in  addition  much  improves  the  quality  of 
the  turf;  as  the  latter  becomes  finer  and  denser,  and 
cuts  "sweeter"  than  when  the  ground  is  clayey  or  damp 
beneath  it.  Seeds  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleis 
should  now  be  watched,  and  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
capsules  begin  to  burst. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

At  this  season,  the  routine  culture,  which  we  have 
lately  enforced,  must  be  strictly  attended  to  ;  but 
Polyanthuses  will,  perhaps,  claim  an  extra  notice  in 
ihese  our  last  directions  for  the  year.  Those  on  beds, 
if  parted  at  the  usual  time,  will  often  have  the  collar 
exposed  too  much,  and  the  roots  completely  bare  ; 
iodependent  of  this,  earth-worms  will  have  drawn 
leaves,  &c.,  into  their  holes,  which,  with  their  castings, 
give  the  beds  an  untidy  appearance.  Our  plan  is, 
to  carefully  fork  the  soil,  with  an  instrument  purposely 
made,  so  as  to  disturb  the  fibres  nf  tho  r.l^"'°  "-^  i:..i« 
as  possioie,  removing  tne  decayed  or  broken  leaves. 
We  then,  with  a  mixture  of  decayed  leaves,  and  cow- 
manure,  which  w-e  have  had  prepared,  and  under  cover 
some  time  previously,  go  carefully  over  the  bed,  filling 
up  all  inequalities,  placing  a  couple  of  handfuls  round 
each  plant  ;  in  fact,  giving  them  a  complete  top  dress- 
ing. This  operation,  we  are  confident,  will  prove 
highly  satisfactory,  when  completed  ;  and  the  effects 
will  be  perceived  by  a  strong  and  vigorous  start  in  the 
spring.  We  may  here  mention,  that  one  of  the  best 
Polyanthuses  that  has  come  under  our  notice  during 
the  past  year,  is  Addis's  King-fisher,  a  red  flower  ;  but 
of  most  excellent  properties.  Should  severe  frost,  or 
heavy  rains,  prevail,  it  will  be  highly  proper  to  protect 
the  most  valuable  Tulip  beds  from  their  efi'ects.  The 
result  will  well  repay  the  trouble.  Recollect  the  advice 
of  abundance  of  air,  when  not  too  cutting  or  severe,  to 
all  plants  in  frames. 

HARDY  FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Fruit-room When  this  place  is  not  furnished  with 

a  stove  or  a  coil  of  hot-water  pipes,  considerable  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  at  this  season  in  excludicg  the  cold 
and  damp.  Of  the  two,  perhaps,  the  latter  is  the  greater 
enemy.  It  may,  however,  be  remedied  by  spreading 
some  unslaked  lime  in  wide  pans  or  drawers,  exposing 
as  much  as  possible  of  its  surface  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  exchanging  it  for  fresh  as  soon  as  its  absorbing 
powers  are  somewhat  satisfied.  Frost  should  be  ex- 
cluded if  possible  ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat,  the  latter  should  always  be  used  in 
connection  with  ventilation,  that  the  moisture  evapo- 
rated may  be  allowed  to  escape.  But  if  there  are  no 
such  conveniences,  the  simple  means  of  matting  up  the 
doors  and  windows  must  be  adopted  ;  and  if,  in  spite  of 
these  precautions,  the  internal  temperature  falls  below 
the  freezing  point,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
sudden  thaw,  by  keeping  the  room  close  and  shaded  for 
a  short  period  after  the  return  of  warmer  weather.  This 
points  out  the  advantage  of  constructing  such  places  on 
the  north  side  of  a  wall,  as  they  are  thereby  preserved 
from  extreme  heat  in  summer,  and  from  sudden  varia- 
tions in  winter.  Many  of  the  finest  dessert  Pears  require 
placing  in  a  temperature  of  60^  for  a  few  days  previous 
to  use,  thence  they  will  become  quite  ripe  and  will  attain 
to  their  full  richness  of  flavour,  while  they  would  lay  in 
the  cool  fruit-room  shrivelling  till  useless.  We  have 
ourselves  thrown  away  Pears  which  the  experience  of 
after  years  has  told  us  would  have  been  most  useful,  if 
they  had  been  simply  rolled  in  paper  and  placed  for  a 
few  days  in  a  Pine-pit. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Let  trenching  of  vacant  ground  be  done  with  all  con- 
venient despatch,  unless  when  it  is  frozen  ;  as  the  clods, 
if  turned  under  in  that  state,  will  remain  a  long  time 


ere  tuey  tbaw  j  tUe  iojseniug  ot  the  aoit,  by  creating 
non-conducting  cavities,  checks  the  progress  of  heat 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  Instances  have  been 
recorded  of  ground  being  trenched  during  severe  frost, 
and  of  the  clods  being  found  only  partially  thawed  at 
Midsummer.  In  mentioning  the  protection  of  kitchen 
garden  crops,  we  omitted  to  recommend  the  branches 
of  Spruce  Fir,  Yew,  or  other  evergreens.  These  are 
quite  as  effectual,  if  used  in  sufficient  abundance,  as 
litter  and  other  matters,  which  are  too  untidy  to  be 
seen  in  a  well-kept  kitchen  garden.  Attend  to  the 
forcing  of  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Asparagus,  Chicory,  &e., 
and  keep  up  a  supply,  if  possible,  equal  to  the  demand. 
Let  Cauliflowers,  Endive,  and  Lettuce,  in  frames,  be 
frequently  examined,  and  divested  of  decaying  foliage  ; 
and  protect  from  the  ravages  of  slugs,  by  carefully 
sprinkling  a  little  lime  and  soot  upon_the  surface  ot  the 
soil. 

state  of  the  Weather  near  Loadon,  for  the  week  endiag  Dec.  26, 1330, 
as  observed  at  the  Horticaltural  Garden,  Coiaffick. 
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Uean  temperatore  of  the  week  4  dez.  below  the  averaze. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  daring  the  la«t  24-2-3  yeara,  for  the 
eQBLUO<week,  eadiogJao.-l.  ISal. 
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1S33— therm-  56  de^.;  and  the  loweat  oq  tbe  let,  ia37— therm.  13  dey. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Elms  :  GaUiais.  Tbe  Chichester  Elm,  alias  tbe  Hontingdon,  is 
a  rariety  of  Utmus  campestris.  It  grows  faster  than  any 
other  equallj  g'tod  Elm,  except  tbe  Witch. 

Geafting  :  iV  Nichols.  We  have  in  preparation  a  complete  set 
of  drawings  iliusiraiive  of  every  one  of  tbe  methods  of  graft- 
ing, fancifal  as  well  as  essential,  wbich.  are  known.  If  the 
cut?  are  ready,  we  shall  commence  next  week. 

Insects:  ABC.  Your  CinerpH-.  ;"——  -—  «^t»acked  by  the 
larvffi  01  a  smari  rwo-wiagfed  fly  (Uusca)  which  eat  tbe  sub- 
stance of  the  leaver,  ledvlog  the  two  surfaces  en-ire.  We 
know  no  other  remedy  than  to  press  the  leaves  gently 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  as  soon  as  the  pale  marks 
appear,  as  ibe  larvte  are  then  jontig  and  tender.  At  present 
all  the  mischief  seems  to  have  been  done,  as  we  found  the 
iosect  in  the  browu  chrysalis  state.     TV, 

Mistletoe:  F  B.  It  may  be  propagated  from  seeds  or  by 
gratting.  The  seeds  should  be  put  in  in  February  or  March. 
Slic  the  bark  on  the  under  side  of  the  branch,  say  of  an 
Apple  or  Hawthorn  tree,  making  the  cut  quite  down  to  the 
wood  ;  raise  the  bark  up  a  little,  then  insert  the  seeds  freshly 
squeezed  from  the  berry,  press  down  the  bark  again,  and  the 
operaion  is  fiaiahed.  It  may  be  grafted  any  time  in  May. 
Make  an  incision,  an  1  insert  a  thin  oHce  of  Uiatletoe,  having 
a  bud  and  one  leaf  at  the  end.  Ton  will,  however,  we 
imagine,  be  most  successful  with  seeds.  The  Mistletoe  will 
grow  upon  the  Hawthorn,  Apple,  Black  Italian  Poplar, 
Lime,  Sycamore,  Acacia,  Laurel,  Willow,  and  with  difficulty 
on  Oak. J 

Names  of  Fruits:  T  W.  1,  Pearson's  Pla'e;  3,  Barcelona 
Fearmain  ;  4,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  6,  Herefordahire  Pearmain ; 
7,  Fearn's  Pippin;  8,  French  Crab;  9,  Court  of  Wick; 
10,  14,  Reiaette  du  Canada;  )5,  Syke  House  Russet;  17, 
Golden  Reinette  ;  19,  New  Golden  Pippin  ;  i,  Passe  Colmar  • 
2,  Decayed,  but  appears  to  be  the  i>oyenne  Gris,\i—TSS^ 
Tbe  Beurr^  d'Aremberg.  U 

Names  op  PLA^Ts:  Header.  Adiantum  assimile.  S. — H  D, 
Ptkea  tuberculosa.  The  Saouri  nut.— fi^  StUlweU.  Fuchsia 
microphylla. 

Ndrsebtmen's  Oedebs  :  W  Francis,  The  Darlington  case  is 
under  enquiry. 

Oils:  Dido.  VValnut^  yield  a  drying  oil,  employed  by  painters 
in  oii-colo'ir,  and  called  Nut-uil.  Hatel  nuts  yield  a  sweet 
oil  Uke  that  of  Almonds. 

Paint  dsed  fjk  laoN-woRK  at  Teesthasi  :  D  F.  One-third 
Stockholm  tar,  and  two-thirds  gas  tar,  laid  on  while  quite 
hot,  with  a  brush,  and  spread  as  thinly  as  possible.J 

Seeds:  J H N.  Suw  your  seeds  from  Jamaica  in  heat,  and 
treat  them  as  s'ove  plants  % 

Taxidermy:  W  J.  You  will  find  Lee's  work  on  this  subject  a 
good  one. 

Vine  Bobdebs  :  J  A,  Limerick.  Certainly  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  your  border  to  put  it  in  communicaiioQ  with  the 
inside  of  your  bouse,  by  removing  a  few  bricks;  tour  to  a 
yard  would  be  enough.  The  zioc  tube  would,  we  thluk,  be 
superfluous.  Musa  Cavrudisbii  will  not  thrive  in  a  cool 
hou^e.  Probably  Hood  on  Warming  may  contain  what  yon 
want.     There  is  nothing  good  on  ventilating  hothouses. 

Water  :  YorkMre.  If  spring  water  is  received  into  a  large 
cistern,  exposing  a  surface  of  2  feet  by  6  feet  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  such  water  will  be  suitable  to  water 
plants  with,  but  not  so  good  as  rain-wattr. 

WoBii-EiTEN  Wood  :  R  W P.  Steep  your  carvings  in  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  and  if  you  can,  apply  a  little  heat. 
You  will  hear  no  more  of  insects,  and  the  existin,'  holes  you 
can  fill  with  putty  or  any  other  cement.  It  is  necessary  that 
tbe  sublimate  should  enter  the  holes,  and  this  will  be  most 
readily  secured  by  tiie  application  of  heat.  If  you  are  unable 
to  do  this,  then  you  had  better  employ  corrosive  sublimate 
dissolved  in  spirit,  which  will  enter  tbe  holes  more  readily, 

Misc :  A  Friend  is  thanked  for  his  suggestion,  but  there  are 
difficulties  iu  the  way.  The  index  is  repeated  in  fuU  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  , 

*  *  As  usual  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  tbe  indulgence 
of  those  numcroui  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose 
interesting  contributions  is  still  delayed.;  
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This  day  is  publinhed, 

THE    JOURNAL    OF    THE    ROYAL    AGRICUL 
TURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,  No.  XXVL 
The   Progress   of  Agricultural  Knowledge  daring  the  last 

Eifiht  Years.     Sir,  Puaey.  M.P. 
Tub  Potato  Disease.     Mr.  Graham. 
Implement  Report.     Col.  Challoner. 
Kohl  Rabi.     Mr.  Towers. 

Ashes  of  Plants,  Analyses  of.    Messrs.  "Way  and  Ogden. 
Diseases  of  Stock  troin  Mismanagement,    Mr,  Karkeek, 
Agricultural  Buildings.     Mr.  Dean. 
Slanagement  of  Pigs.     Mr.  Rowlandson. 
Irrigation  in  Switzerland.     Mr,  Jenkinson. 
Kape-cake  as  Food  for  Stock.     Mr.  Charoock. 
Climate  of  the  British  Islands.     Mr.  Simpson. 
Farming  of  Somersetshire.     Mr.  Acland. 
Results  from  the  Laboratory.     Mr.  Way, 

John  MnBEAX,  Albemarle-street. 


before   our  readers   is   not  to  discuss  the  individual  l  miaimain  number  for  which  his  wa^ts  were  suptjoaed  to 
interests  of  exhibitors,  but  to  confine  our  remarks    be  adequate.     The  mora  mouths  the  more  loaves;  and 

vocfc  nf  Q,7ri_  .  thus  he  was  en5  _  .   _ 

obliged    to    eat    bread    sparingl)',     to 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURES.  —  PRIVATE  IN- 
STRUCTIONS in  Chemical  Analysis  and  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  making  Artihcial  Manures  are  given  by 
J.  C.  Ne^bit,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  at  the  Laboratories,  Scientific 
School,  dS,  Keooington-lane,  London, 

Analyses  of  Soils,   ManureSj  Minerals,  &c.,  performed  as 
usual,  on  moderate  terms. 

"ANURES. — The   following    Manures   are    manu- 
-    factured  at  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek  : 

Clover  Manure,  per  ton £11    0     0 

Turnip  Manure,  do 7    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  7    0    0 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Coprolitea  5    0    0 

Office,  69,  King  WiUiam-street,  City,  London, 
N.B.  Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 

Ammonia,  31.  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  for  5  tons  or  more,  91.  10a,  per 

t^n,  in  dock.     Sulphate  of  Ammonia^  &c. 

'X'HE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to  offer 
-S-  as  under; 

LONDO:^  MANURE  COMPANY'S  WHEAT  MANDRE  FOR 

AOTUUN  SOWINS. 
CONCENTRATED  DRATE.    SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
PERnVI\N  GUANO.         SULPHATE  OP  AilHON'IA. 
FISHERY    AND    AGRICULTURAL  SALT,    GYPSUM,    and 

every  artificial  Manure;  also  a  constant  supply  of  English 

andForeign  LINSEED  CAKE  of  the  best  quality. 

The  London  Manure  Company  will  guarantee  the  Gaano  they 
supply  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  adulteration. 

Bridge-street,  Biackfriars.        Edwabd  FuasEB,  Secretary. 

HE     CONICAL    BOILERS      INVENTED    BY 

JOHN  ROGERS,  Esq.,  are  supplied  and  fixed  by  John 
Shewen,  ironmonger,  Scvenoaks.  Also  all  kinds  of  Hot  Water 
Apparatus.  For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings,  Mr.  Shewen 
should  be  consulted,  his  Warm  Air  Apparatus  being  safer, 
more  efficient,  and  more  durable  than  any  other. 
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"IMPORTANT  NOTICE  — EMIGRANTS  are  iu- 
i  formed  MARY  WEDLAKE  and  CO.  have  from  time  to 
time  supplied  the  first  settlers  to  Swan  River,  Port  Natal,  and 
all  the  Australian  Colonies,  with  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS ;  ihey  beg  an  inspection  ot  their  stock,  at  118,  Fen- 
church- street,  near  the  Biackwall  Railway.  N.B.  Persons  be- 
coming pnrchasers  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  introduction  to 
parties  known  to  the  &*m  at  either  of  the  above-named  places. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1850. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbd«B3Dat,  Jan.       1— AgricuUDrnl  Society  of  Eoglaud. 
TaOBSDfci.        —  3— iericultural  Imp.  Society  01  Ireland* 

Wbdsbsdat,    —         8 — Agricultural  Society  of  Eogland. 
THuaaDAl,       —         9— Agricultural  Imp.  Society  ol  Ireland. 


Now  that  the  various  local  committees  and  officials 
<;oiinected  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  have 
been  able  to  sum  up  the  applications  for  space,  it 
appears  that  the  total  demands  far  exceed  any 
amount  of  supply  which  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners can  give ;  for  although  they  have  lately  agreed 
to  grant  an  additional  gallery  of  45,000  superficial 
feet,  making  a  total  of  220,000  superficial  feet  of 
floor  and  counter  space,  yet  the  amount  demanded 
by  exhibitors,  who  number,  we  may  observe,  about 
8200,  is  420,000  superficial  feet  of  floor  and  counter, 
so  that  we  have  a  deficiency  of  200,000  superficial 
feet.  This  defalcation,  however,  may  be  counter- 
balanced to  a  certain  exteut,  for  the  space  demanded 
of  wall  for  hanging  articles  on  is  only  200,000 
superficial  feet,  and  we  believe  considerably  more 
than  this  amount  can  be  given,  so  that  many  things 
for  which  counter-room  has  been  demanded  may  be 
exhibited  to  little  less  advantage  probably  on  the  wall. 

The  above  deficiency  of  space  certainly  indicates 
more  than  favourably  for  the  great  enterprise,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  supported  by  the 
spirited  emulation  of  all  nations.  This  was  to  be 
anticipated,  although  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  now 
described.  Intending  exhibitors  themselves  were 
sensible  that  disappointments  to  a  certain  extent 
%vould  be  realised  when  they  made  their  application  ; 
still,  although  this  is  true,  yet  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  the  evil  hour  is  invariably  postponed  to  the 
last  for  consideration ;  and,  now  that  results  are 
known,  and  the  work  of  selection  and  rejection 
about  to  commence,  many  grave  questions  insinuate 
themselves  upon  the  mind  by  no  means  quietly  to 
be  disposed  of.  Inventors  are  generally  fond  of 
their  own  offspring,  manufacturers  of  their  handi- 
work, and  merchants  of  their  purchases,  but  by  all, 
sacrifices  obviously  must  now  be  made.  The  work 
of  selection  therefore  is  a  very  important  and  respon- 
sible one — doubly  so  in  the  case  of  unpatented 
inventions  ;  so  that  complaints  may  be  expected, 
groundless,  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  but  too 
■well  founded  probably  in  some. 

Our  object  in  introducing  this  subject  at  present 


as  much  as  possible  to'  the  general  interests  of  a:?ri- i  'bus  be  was  enabled  to  support  his  fdmily  ;  jet  many 
culture.  The  question  which  we  wish  answered  is  I  f*"^'''«^  «''=■•«  ""'^^'^  '<>  «^'  '"'^^'^ 
this — such  being  the  deficiency  of  space  in  the 
immense  building  now  being  erected  in  Hyde  Park 
— How  is  the  interest  of  the  farmer  likely  to  be 
affected  by  it  ?  Of  all  classes  of  the  community,  at 
present,  he  stands  the  most  in  need  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  inventions  to  assist  him,  for  his  difficulties 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  character.  Indeed,  the 
vast  majority  are  now  agreed,  that  it  is  worse  than 
useless  and  chimerical  for  him  to  look  anywhere  else 
than  to  energetic  personal  efforts  for  assistance ; 
and  he  may  therefore  look  with  some  interest  on 
what  the  whole  represented  industry  of  the  human 
family,  as  collected  in  Hyde  Park,  1851,  shall  be 
able  to  do  for  him.  Now,  if  the  wants  of  the 
farmer  are  greater  than  those  of  the  other  classes,  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  demands  for 
space  in  this  exhibition  have  also  been  greater — a 
conclusion  which  we  apprehend  will  be  found  a  true 
one,  although  we  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  ascer- 
tain it  as  a  fact.  We  have  no  reason  however  to 
suppose  anything  to  the  contrary,  for  agricultural 
chemistry  and  mechanics,  of  late  years  have  been 
making  long  strides  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
and  will  require  ample  opportunity  to  develop  their 
full  proportions.  As  regards  the  heavy  machinery 
for  threshing  and  other  agricultural  operations, 
though  these  may  exhibit  much  sameness  in  con- 
trivance, yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  very  inferior 
articles  sometimes  occasion  important  discoveries  by 
mechanical  minds,  and  that  the  best  judges,  exer- 
cising the  work  of  selection  and  rejection,  are  liable 
to  error,  especially  when  the  articles  to  be  compared 
are  miles  asunder  from  each  other,  so  that  losses  may 
be  sustained,  and  justice  done  unintentionally  to  in- 
tending exhibitors  and  the  farmer. 

Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  is  it  possible 

to  suggest  any  scheme  which  will  secure  individually 

and  collectively  the  interests  of  all  parties  connected 

with   agriculture  \     We   think   a  practical  scheme 

readily   offers  itself,  for  there  is  an  abundance  of 

space  in  the  Park,  immediately  adjoining  the  upper 

end  of  the  building,  sufficient  to  accommodate  every 

article  connected  with  either  home  or  foreign  agri- 
culture, which  may  be  rejected,  and  if  an  additional 

%d.  or  1^.  were  demanded  for  admission  into  this 

department,  it  would  defray  the  expense  of  erecting 

a  temporary  building,  such  as  that  used  at  the  Royal 

AoT-lnnlt.iiral  Sqcietv's    Summer    exhibitions.       All, 

therefore,  that  is  necessary  towaras  luk  uigauioaoiuu 

of  such  a  scheme,  is  for  the  Agricultural  Society  to 

enter    into    the    proper     arrangements    with     Her 

Majesty's  Commissioners,  when  we  have  no  doubt 

the   ground   could   be   got,  and   all   the   privileges 

enjoyed  by  exhibitors  in  this  department  which  are 

enjoyed  in  the  building  itself;  or,  if  the  Park  is 

objected  to,  a  thousand  other  places  offer  themselves 

for  the  pence  at  the  gate  on  such  an  occasion.  There 

is  Islington  cattle  market  almost  empty  and  perfectly 

suitable.    The  whole  could  easily  be  placed  under 

the  control  of  the  royal  commission  during  the  period 

of  the  Exhibition.    There  are  no  doubt  objections  to 

such  a  proposition,  but  at  the  same  time  we  think 

that  these  are  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 

many   benefits  to  be  gained.     And   we   hope   that 

some  such  scheme  will  be  acted  upon  with  energy — 

if  the  interests  of  \he.  farmer  are  not  kept  fully  and 

strongly  in  mind,  by  those  who  have  the  work  of 

wholesale  rejection  to  perform,  before  the  immense 

crowd  of  articles  applying  for  space  can  be  brought 

down  to  the  number  and  dimension  for  which  the 

building  is  calculated.  B. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL   LABOURERS. 

The  condition  of  the  English  farm  labourers  has 
formed  the  subject  of  many  admirable  communicatiDns 
in  the  AgricuUural  Gazette,  yet  I  veniure  to  reopen  it; 
not  in  the  vain  expectation  that  I  can  add  anything 
new  to  the  matter,  but  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
intelligent  correspondents  of  this  journal  will  revert  to 
the  question,  and  elaborate  some  practical  scheme  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  rural  poor. 

In  considering  the  present,  it  is  natural  to  view  the 
past  state  of  the  labourer  in  the  prosperous  times  of 
farmiag,  in  order  to  judge  by  the  comparison  whether 
it  is  better  or  worse  now  than  formerly.  Assuming, 
according  to  the  old  rule,  that  a  peck  of  Wheat  in 
England  is  equivalent  to  the  day's  work  of  a  labourer, 
it  would  at  first  view  appear  evident  that— when  a  peck 
of  Wheat  cost  two-thirds  of  its  present  price,  and  tea 
and  sugar  were  double  their  pre-ent  prices,  and  many 
other  articles  of  cottage  domestic  economy  much  dearer, 
and  wages  were  but  one-third  more  than  they  now  are 
— the  labourer  must  have  been  in  worse  circumstances 
than  he  is  at  the  present  time.  But  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  a  counterbalancing  consideration,  that, 
when  the  price  of  bread  was  three-fold  higher  than 
now,  the  labourer,  though  able  bodied  and  employed, 
received  through  the  agency  of  poor-rates  an  allowance 
of  bread  for  every  individual  in  his  family  over  the 


considerable  proportion  of  toppings  and  pollard  with 
their  wheaten  flour,  and  to  subsist  on  two  meals  a  day. 
I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  a  labourer  with  a  large 
family,  unless  some  of  them  are  able  to  assist  him  in 
earning  wages,  ia  in  worse  circumstances  now  than  a 
mm  with  the  same  number  of  children  was  under  the 
former  high  rates  of  wages  and  food  ;  but  that  he  who 
has  only  two  or  three  mouths  to  supply  with  bread  pos- 
sesses more  advantages  than  one  in  similar  circum- 
stances experienced  formerly.  Besides  abundance  of 
the  best  bread,  a  regular  labourer  has  generally  the 
produoe  of  a  garden  or  field  allotment,  which  assists  in 
the  support  ot  his  family  in  a  considerable  degree. 
And  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  is  now  charged  reduced 
rent  for  his  cottage  and  patch  of  ground. 

The  condition  of  a  labourer  with  a  large  family  of 
young  children  is  decidedly  very  bad  at  the  present  day 
in  many  parts  of  England  ;  and  in  the  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural county  in  which  I  reside,  where  labourers' 
wages  are  only  from  7s.  to  8s.  a  week,  without  any 
privileges,  he  must  find  it  difficult  to  live  in  anything 
like  a  state  of  comfort.  His  weekly  accounts  stands 
thus  : — 

5  gallons  of  fioTir,  or  equivalents 4s.  2t?, 

Fuel,  salt,  soap,  and  candles 

Rent         

Tea  and  sugar 

Total       8s.  Hi. 

Where  the  maximum  of  regular  wages  is  but  8s.,  it 
is  plain  that  a  family  consisting  of  many  individuals, 
unless  they  earn  extra  sums  at  harvest  work,  to  meet 
the  charges  for  clothing,  schooling,  and  contingencies, 
must  be  in  a  very  distressed  condition,  yet  a  small 
family  consuming  perhaps  but  half  the  quantity  of 
bread  I  have  estimated,  may  enjoy  the  luxuries  ot  tea 
and  sugar,  and  a  little  meat  occasionally,  and  butter 
with  their  bread.  And  the  Potato,  where  it  has  not 
failed,  is  at  this  moment  an  important  article  in  the 
support  of  the  cottager's  family.  When  corn  was  very 
dear,  and  land  therefore  highly  prized  by  the  farmer, 
the  cottager  was  seldom  privileged  to  have,  as  at 
present,  from  20  to  40  roods  for  the  supply  of  Potatoes, 
&e.  Where  labour  wages  are  10s.  a  week,  with  con- 
stant employment,  as  is  stated  to  be  the  case  in  some 
counties  almost  generally,  the  position  of  the  labourer 
must  be  positively  comfortable,  and  decidedly  better 
than  "  in  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  agriculture." 
Why  wages  are  so  much  lower  in  some  counties  than 
in  others'  is  a  problem  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter,  and  which  I  am  unable  to  solve. 

Even  under  the  most  generally  favourable  circum- 
stances, however,  the  labourer  cannot  maintain  himself  _ 
in  his  old  age.  in  mo  a«yo  nf  failing  strength  he  must' 
have  recourse  to  parochial  aid — a  melancholy  conclu- 
sion to  a  life  of  hard  and  honest  industry.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  farmers,  the  employing  class, 
are  more  or  less  under  the  necessity  of  economising 
labour  in  the  culture  of  their  fields,  or,  through  a  mis- 
taken principle,  they  will  not  drain,  or  execute  any  of 
those  permanent  improvements  which  would  increase 
the  quantity  and  value  of  their  agticultural  productions 
to  a  degree  at  least  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
expenduure.  If,  however,  the  land  could  be  relieved 
of  its  burdens,  the  farmers  would  have  it  in  their  power 
to  employ  labourers  on  terms  more  favourable  to  both 
parties  than  at  present.  This  may  appear  a  truism, 
yet  it  may  require  some  illustration. 

According  to  the  present  operation  of  the  Poor-law, 
both  as  regards  the  employed  and  the  employing 
classes  of  agriculturists,  the  latter  are  under  the  alter- 
native of  providing  work  for  a  certain  number  of 
labourers,  or  of  contributing  towards  their  support  in 
the  workhouse,  therefore  they  think  it  expedient  to 
employ  old  and  feeble  labourers  with  large  families, 
who  would  otherwise  be  employed  to  take  refuge  in  the 
house,  in  preference  to  able-bodied  active  men  whose 
services  they  could  hire  at  the  same  wages  —  nay, 
employers  may  find  it  their  interest  to  pay  more  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter  class  of  workmen. 
There  is  palpable  injustice  to  one  party,  and  dis- 
advantage to  the  other.  The  farmer  thus  pays  a 
higher  price  for  less  labour  ;  the  pressure  of  the  Poor- 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  leads  him  to  act  thus,  in  a 
manner  evidently  opposed  to  the  ordinary,  common- 
sense  mode  of  dealings  between  man  and  man  :  and  on 
the  other  side,  the  able-bodied  man,  whose  muscle,  and 
sinew,  and  energy  are  his  capital,  does  not  receive  an 
equitable  remuneration  for  the  exertion  of  those  phy- 
sical powers  with  which  Providence  has  gitied  him.  It 
is  no  satisfactory  reply  to  say  that  charity  prompts  to 
the  employment  of  those  persons  who  are  eucu-ubered 
with  families,  however  inefficient  workmen  they  may  be, 
in  preference  to  young  unmarried  men;  but  justice, 
and  proper  economy,  as  exercised  in  labour  transactions 
between  master  manufacturers  and  their  operatives,  in 
which  payments  are  regulated  according  to  ihs  quantity 
and  quality  of  work,  demand  that  an  analogous  system 
should  be  pursued  between  the  farmer  and  his  la- 
bourers. ,         „,„N     t 

Your  correspondent,  «S."  (June  23d,  1849)  has 
stated  this  point  in  very  forcible  language.  I  beg 
permission  to  reintroduce  here  a  few  paragraphs  from 
that  gentleman's  communication.  "  Suppose  a  labourer 
marries  and  has  a  family  of  some  half  dozen  children, 
he  gets  9s.  a  week,  with  some  other  privileges,  such  as 
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a  cottage  and  garden,  with  an  allowance  of  fuel,  and  all 
this  little  enough  to  support  him  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  * ;  bat  then  he  is  a  slow  and  careless  workman, 
requires  constant  looking  after  and  keeping  at  his 
work  :  and  another  works  on  the  same  farm,  is  not 
married,  requires  no  cottage,  and  is  not  supposed  to 
require  so  much  wages  ;  he  is  an  active  and  indus- 
trious young  man,  wishes  to  prove  himself  superior  to 
his  fellow  labourers  (an  ambition  that  ought  to  be 
stimulated)  ;  but  the  system  is  too  general  of  not 
paying  according  to  merit,  but  according  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  person,  and  those  who  would  render  them- 
selves active  and  trustworthy,  are  not  rewarded  as  they 
deserve.  It  may  be  said,  '  this  is  an  evil  that,  under 
present  circumstances,  cannot  be  overcome,  because 
the  married  labourer  must  be  supported  some  way  or 
other,  and  as  well  give  it  to  him  in  the  shape  of  wages 
as  otherwise.'  But  this  degrades  the  labourer  from 
the  conditiou  of  a  free  and  independent  being,  disposing 
of  gooJs  (bis  services)  on  honourable  terms,  to  that  of 
a  mean  and  despicable  serf,  dependent  on  the  alms  of 
those  who  employ  him ;  and  for  these  he  is  bound  to 
render,  not  value  for  value,  but  what  he  can,  or  what 
he  may  be  compelled  to  do.  But  not  only  is  such  a 
system  a  barrier  to  exertion  among  the  labouring  class, 
but  it  is  positively  productive  of  evil  ;  for,  small  as  it 
nay  be  ia  the  eyes  of  the  acute  and  the  intelligent,  yet 
it  is  in  too  many  cases  an  inducement  to  young  men  to 
contract  improvident  marriages ;  for  they  know  that 
they  must  be  kept  from  actual  starvation  whichever 
state  they  live  in,  and  they  are  certain  that  no  exertion 
on  their  part  can  raise  them  above  their  present  con- 
dition, or,  at  least,  from  the  view  they  take,  no  chauce 
is  perceptible."    ' 

Now,  "  this  evil  which,  under  present  circumstances, 
cannot  be  overcome,"  would,  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
give  way,  if  farmers  were  exonerated  from  the  heavy 
pressure  of  land  rates ;  for,  in  such  case,  they  would 
be  free  to  select  the  best  workmen,  and  pay  them^  by 
piece-work,  in  all  convenient  cases,  which  would  be  the 
most  convenient  mode  ;  and  under  improved  circum- 
stances they  would  find  it  their  interest  to  ;employ  a 
greater  amount  of  labour  on  their  farms,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  competition  for  labour  would  render  the 
labourers  more  expert  and  industrious ;  and  failing  or 
almost  worn  out  labourers,  though  not  selected  for 
hard  days'  work,  would  have  at  least  equal  claims  in 
competition  for  piece-work  suited  to  their  strength  and 
skill.  It  would  be  no  injustice  to  them  that  other  men, 
who  could  execute  more  work  in  a  given  time,  shotild 
receive  mere  wages. 

A  preliminary  as  regards  the  correction  of  the  pre- 
sent irregularity  in  dealing,  in  this  respect  of  remunera- 
tion with  labourers,  is  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  poor 
rates  upon  the  land.  Instead  of  generalising  on  this 
point  I  shall  adduce  some  parochial  statistics,  from 
which  I  think  I  can  show  how  the  rates  may  be  lessened 
•  throughout  the  kingdom.  . 

The  agricultu!...!  ynrisn  in  which  I  reside  contains 
700iLrais«b'e  acres,  of  which  the  rental  is.  valued  at 
9000/.  To  this  is  added  2176/.,  the  estimated  yearly 
Talue  of  houses,  land,  and  railway  making,  the  total 
rateable  property  11,176/.  To  this  parish  belong  670 
acres  of  unrated  commons,  in  diiferent  localities.  The 
population  by  the  last  census  was  nearly  2700,  but  it  is 
actually  more,  having  received  an  additional  impulse 
from  the  influx  of  families  evicted  from  neighbouring 
parishes.  The  parochial  poor  reports  show  that  during 
the  week  ending  October  25th  of  the  present  year — 

and  this  has  not  been  a  period  of  local  distress there 

were  in  the  district  union  house  75  individuals  at  the 
weekly  cost  of  something  under  2s.  6d.  each. 

This  amounts  in  the  year  to  ^487  105. 

256  received  out-door  relief  at  an  average  of 

Is.  Gd,  eacii  per  week  for  the  year  ...      998    8 

„,,.    .  ;£'*8d  18 

The  indispensable  charges  for  medical  attendance,  relieving 

officer,  collection,  &o,,  have  raised  the  amount  of  rate  to  is.  6d. 

in  the  pound. 

Now  I  think  that  in  this  parish  (and  ex  uno  disce 
omnes)  the  above  sum  might  be  considerably  reduced. 

I  have  already  stated  that  there  are  670  acres  of  com- 
mons in  differeot  parts  of  the  parish.  Of  these  a  por- 
tion is  about  to  be  enclosed  and  appropriated  accordmg 
to  the  several  rights  and  interests  of  the  proprietors 
and  occupants  of  the  adjacent  farms  ;  and  this  land, 
which  has  hitherto  been  of  little  value  to  the  poor 
neighbouring  labourers,  who  have  neither  cows,  nor 
sheep,  nor  horses,  nor  donkey,  nor  always  even  swine 
to*graze  upon  them,  and  to  whom  the  advantage  of 
a  Uttle  fuel  iu  the  form  of  peat  sods  stripped  from  the 
surface,  to  the  iuj  ury  of  the  staple  soil,  or  stunted  Whins, 
has  not  been  equivalent  to  the  benefit  they  will  derive 
from  employment  iu  enclosing  and  cultivating  the  new 
land,  will  nfford  a  constant  source  of  additional  employ- 
ment. Some  acres  of  it,  too,  are  to  he  let  out  in  allot- 
ments to  the  local  poor,  who  will  still  have  the  liberty 
of  rangiug  over  a  large  unappropriated  tract,  and 
denudmg  it  of  its  surface,  if  they  be  so  disposed,  until 
the  extravagance  of  leaving  it— even  though  it  be  of 
gravelly  soil  and  shallow  soil  — shall  have  become 
apparent  to  the  public.  These  allotments  (with  others 
let  out  at  rents  near  the  populous  village  already 
referred  to)  will  have  some  effect  in  relieving  the 
pressure  of  r^tes,  though  they  will  be  insufficient  to 
cause  much  perceptible  diminution  of  them. 

1  would  first  suggest,  then,  as  a  certam  means  of 
lessening  the  poor-rates,  an  enlargement  of  the  aUot- 
ment  system,  and  a  different  modification  of  it.  As 
*  No  juch  privileges  in  my  neighbourhood. 


affects  the  labouring  poor  chargeable  on  parish  rates, 
I  would   have   a   certain  quantity  of   land— and  this 

would  be  a  favourable  period  for  obtaining  it  on  lease 

rented  for  labourers  in  different  localities  of  this  parish, 
which  I  have  taken  as  an  illuBti'ative  case. 

Suppose  20  acres  to  be  taken,  at  21.  per  acre,  for  our 
purpose.  Of  the  75  individuals  iu  the  poor-house,  main- 
tained at  the  expense  above  stated,  20  would  be  able  to 
cultivate  from  half  a  rood  to  two  roods.  Supposing 
these  persons  to  leave  the  union-house,  and  receive  out- 
of-door  weekly  relief  to  the  amount  of  Is.  6i.,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  on  an  average  each,  there  would  be 
an  annual  saving  on  this  account  of  52/. ;  there  would 
remain  15  acres  to  be  appropriated.  These  might 
be  divided  into  portions,  from  I  to  4  roods  (according 
to  the  means  which  they  might  possess  of  cultivating 
them),  among  such  of  the  256  recipients  of  out-of- 
door  relief,  or  others  likely  to  become  heavily  charge- 
able without  timely  succour.  By  thus  aiding  them  I 
calculate  that  one-third  of  the  sums  now  given  to  each 
individual  for  maintenance  would  be  cheerfully  sur- 
rendered for  the  possession  of  a  free  allotment.  The 
savmg  on  this  head  would  be,  on  an  average,  6rf.  a 
week  from  each  of  the  256  individuals,  which  would 
amount  to  332/.  I6s.  per  annum.  The  account,  then, 
so  far,  would  stand  thus  : 

Saving  on  20  paupers £53    Os.Qd. 

Saving  on  256  paupers 332  IS    0 


Deduct  rent  of  20  acrss 


deducted  &om 


£384  16    0 
...      *0    0     9 

£31-4  16    0 
USd/.  18s.,  leaves 


This  sum  of  814!.  16s, 
1141i  2s. 

Some  very  deserving  families  ought  to  have  prize 
portions  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  lots,  in  order  to 
reward  them  and  stimulate  others  to  the  exercise  of 
skill,  economy,  and  good  conduct.  And  in  the  annual 
apportionment  of  these  free  allotments  (subject,  how- 
ever, to  nominal  rent,  for  obvious  reasons)  which  I 
believe  would  be  eagerly  sought,  certificates  of  good 
character  signed  by  a  clergyman,  the  relieving  officer, 
and  a  magiatrat*,  should  be  required  from  the  applicants. 

To  the  difficulty  which  naturally  presents  itself,  viz., 
that  the  recipients  of  parish  relief  in  its  present  form 
would  Doll  voluntarily  exchange  6rf.a  week  for  a  portion 
of  land  A  much  less  value  in  the  market,  I  reply  that 
the  facihty  which  the  occupation  of  evc-n  half  a  rood  of 
land  of  the  ultimate  value  of  10s.  would  afford  for 
keeping  a  pig  and  some  poultry,  would  be  an  important 
element  in  the  estimation  of  those  persons,  and  would 
render  the  allotments  equivalent  at  least  to  the  money 
surrendered  on  obtaining  them.  The  pleasure,  too,  of 
having  a  heahhful  mode  of  employment  would  have 
great  influence  on  mauy  minds;  and  liberation  from 
the  union-house  would  decidedly  be  considered  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  proposed  substitution.  The  quantity 
of  productions  which  a  well  conducted  rood, or  two  nf 
j-i^M,  -TTumago  tar  towards  the  suppor 


of  a  single  man,  or  of  even  one  with  a  wife  and  child. 
The  moral  benefit  gained  by  such  a  system,  if  generally 
acted  on,  would  be  incalculably  great. 

We  have  already  reduced  our  amount  of  parochial 
taxation  from  1485/.  18s.  to  1141/.  2s.  But  this  sum  is, 
I  think,  capable  of  farther  diminution. 

A  parish  heavily  burthened  like  this  in  question,  for 
the  support  of  poor  persons  living  in  a  jjopulons  village, 
while  other  rural  parishes  are  very  lightly  taxed, 
because  thinly  peopled,  should  be  relieved  of  the 
unequal  pressure.  A  remodification  of  the  present 
system  of  rating,  so  as  to  equalise  the  pressure  of  it, 
would  probably  reduce  the  sum  of  1141/.  2s.  by  one- 
third,  viz.,  to  a  fraction  over  761/.  And  if  this  sum 
were  expended  in  additional  labour,  or  higher  wages, 
the  relief  thereby  afforded  to  labourers  would  be  very 
considerable. 

The  arrangement  of  suitable  machinery  for  a  nsw 
system,  framed  on  the  principle  of  equalisation  of  rates 
through  very  extended  districts  would  be  simple.  A  dis- 
trict  treasurer,  suppose  a  co'lector  of  inland  revenue, 
might  receive  and  transmit  half-yearly  to  the  treasury 
the  sums  collected  for  him,  and  the  treasury  should,  in 
such  case,  issue  the  sums  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor. 

But  I  have  not  concluded  the  calculation  yet.  There 
are  several  hundred  acres  of  commons  within  a  radius 
of  four  miles  from  the  village  in  which  1  live,  which 
might  be  turned  to  profit.  Any  one  competent  to 
judge  of  the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  laud,  and  who 
may  have  seen  what  the  industry  and  economy  of  the 
Belgians  have  effected  in  some  parts  of  their  country, 
where  sandy  heaths  (in  which  vegetable  mould  was  fii'st 
generated  by  sowing  Fir  seed,  which,  becoming  trees, 
furnished, -through  the  deposition  of  leaves,  sufficient 
soil  to  induce  cultivation)  have  been  rendered  fertile, 
would  at  once  perceive  that  the  commons  to  which  I 
have  been  adverting  are  much  more  capable  of  culture 
even  in  the  worst  portions.  The  social  good  which 
would  result  from  enclosing  commons  throughout  Eng- 
laiid,  according  to  local  requirements,  would,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  be  still  more  important  than  the  pecuniary 
advantages  that  might  ensue.  The  profit,  I  readily 
admit,  is  too  problematical,  especially  under  the  pretent 
depression  of  agriculture,  to  induce  their  culture  by 
private  enterprise.  But  if  commons  generally  were 
connected  with  large  district  poor-houses,  they  would 
afford  a  valuable  field  for  the  application  of  that  labour 
which  is  now  so  frequent  a  wasted  or  unapplied  power. 
A  well  organised  system  of  field-labour  might  not 
only  he  made  a  means  of  social  benefit,  by  draw- 
ing  forth    the   latent  productions  of  cultivable,    but 


unworked  lands,  and  making  them  experimental 
aud  model  farms,  and  also  by  training  juvenile 
paupers  to  habits  of  the  best  agricultural  practice. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  respecting  families  who 
have  squatted  on  commons,  apart  from  a  church  and 
school,  and  effective  control  of  any  kind,  I  believe  that 
commons  have  proved  to  be  an  evil  of  great  magnitude. 
A  population  springs  up  there,  of  whom  a  large  portion 
live  without  God,  desecrate  the  sabbath,  absent  them- 
selves from  the  parish  church,  or  regular  dissentmg 
chapel ;  or  if  they  have  religious  impression,  assemble 
m  congregations  as  Latter-day  Saints  or  Ranters.  The 
poor  colonies  in  Holland  show  to  what  an  extent  lands 
cultivated  by  the  poor  may  be  rendered  self-supporting. 

But  the  culture  of  the  best  land  procurable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  poor-houses,  would  be  the 
most  directly  beneficial ;  and  I  am  within  bounds  when 
I  estimate  that  the  saving  which  might  be  effected  by 
the  annexation  to  them,  would  reduce  the  rates,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  farmer,  so  that  he  might  give  his 
labourers  more  employment,  and  on  more  favourable 
terms  than  it  is  in  his  power  to  afford  at  present. 

I  must,  in  conclusion,  advert  to  a  matter  in  which 
many  farmers  act  ungenerously  to  their  cottagers. 
They  selfishly  refuse  them  the  privilege  of  keeping  pigs 
or  poultry,  lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  pilfer  corn 
and  Turnips  to  maintain  them.  This  is  a  cruel  restric- 
tion, and  unworthy  of  any  benevolent  man.  In  truth, 
it  is  an  unwise  and  profitless  economy  to  limit  the  means 
of  the  labourer  too  strictly. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  hasty  and,  I  fear,  ill-arranged 
and  otherwise  also  imperfect  observations,  better  than  in 
the  words  of  your  correspondent  "  Falcon."  relative  to 
the  last  pdfat  on  which  I  have  treated  : — "  The  screwing 
system  is  bad  policy,  and  such  parsimony  brings  its  own 
punishment.  In  my  limited  experience,  I  have  always 
found  it  advisable  not  to  cut  down  wages  to  the  lowest 
figure  for  able-bodied  men.  The  addition  of  2s.  per 
week  is  amply  repaid  by  the  energy  and  spirit  it  Infuses 
into  the  frame  of  the  labourer.  He  appears  to  dig  and 
delve  with  pleasure,  compared  to  the  man  who  is  con- 
tinually pulliug  against  the  stream,  and  knows  that  at 
the  end  of  the  day  his  task  has  neither  been  profitable 
to  himself,  nor  to  his  master." 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  considereth  the  poor." 
M.£>. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  OATS. 
No  plant  of  the  cultivated  sorts  is  adapted  to  a 
greater  variety  of  soil  than  the  Oat ;  the  crop  is 
raised  with  much  ease  on  almost  every  kind  of  land, 
from  the  heaviest  loam  to  the  lightest  sand,  and  conse- 
quently a  place  has  been  occupied  by  it  iu  almost  every 
rotation  of  crops.  Before  agriculture  had  been  sub- 
jected to  general  rules,  the  result  of  long  experience, 
and  the  land  was  ofterL  sown  as  long  as  any  return 
Cfiuld  be  obtained.,_bc.f»-"  — j-  -^o-uo  of  recruiting  it 
with  maniire  were  thought  of,  the  last  crop  was 
generally  Oats,  as  it  returned  an  increase  of  the  seed, 
beyond  any  other  cereal  plant.  Then  as  the  land  did 
not  any  longer  repay  the  labour  of  ploughing  and 
sowing,  the  cultivation  was  abandoned,  till  some 
renewed  fertility  was  produced  by  the  time  in  rest,  and 
by  the  decomposition  of  roots  and  weeds.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Oat  draws  much  nourishment  from  the 
soil,  and  consequemly  very  much  exhausts  the  land, 
and  many  farmers  are  induced  by  this  consideration  to 
buy,  rather  than  grow  the  Oats  for  the  use  of  the 
farm.  This  plan  may  be  judicious  where  the  soil  is 
very  rich,  and  adapted  for  the  production  of  Wheat  aud 
Barley,  but  a  geaeral  rule  directs  the  home  consumption 
of  Oats  to  be  raised  on  the  farm,  rather  than  trust  to  a 
fluctuating  market.  With  proper  management,  a  crop 
of  Oats  will  give  as  great  a  profit  on  the  best  land  as 
any  other  crop,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  requires 
less  manure,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  straw, 
which  is  very  fit  for  the  winter  food  of  horses  and  cattle, 
especially  when  aided  by  roots  or  other  succulent  food. 

The  success  of  a  crop  of  Oats  depends,  as  every  other 
crop,  on  the  preparation  and  manuring  of  the  land. 
The  sowing  of  culmiferous  plants  in  succession  is  now 
universally  and  justly  exploded  from  every  improved 
and  economical  system  of  cultivating  land.  The  soil  is 
rendered  hard  by  such  a  course,  and  exsiccated  by 
constant  exposure  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  di'ought. 
Universal  practice  has  placed  the  Oat  in  the  first  place 
of  the  rotation  of  crops,  beginning  the  course  from  the 
state  of  Grass,  whether  it  be  of  short  or  long  duration. 
Several  varieties  of  Oat  are  cultivated  in  Britain,  of 
which  the  qualities  are  so  similar  as  to  make  no 
difference  in  the  necessary  cultivation. 

The  common  white  Oat  is  most  suitable  whace 
the  inhabitants  live  much  upon  Oaten  cakes. 

TheredOat  is  hardy,  gives  good  increase,  but  the  straw 
and  the  grain  are  coarser  than  the  white  varieties. 

The  blue  and  grey  Oats  are  weak  and  unproductive. 

The  Poland  Oat  is  plump  in  the  grain,  but  very  thick 
in  the  skin.  The  grains  are  mostly  single,  have  no  awn, 
and  the  straw  is  short ;  it  answers  best  on  dry  warm 
soils  and  situations. 

The  Friesland  or  Dutch  Oat  affords  more  straw,  and 
is  thinner  skinned  than  the  above  mentioned  variety. 
The  grains  are  mostly  double,  the  larger  one  sometimes 
awned,  with  the  awn  placed  high.     It  is  uow  little    used. 

The  Siberian  or  Tartarian  Oat  has  been  reckoned  a 
distinct  species,  each  flower  frequently  containing  three 
perfect  florets,  never  less  than  two,  with  a  pedicelled 
rudiment  of  a  third  ;  the  panicle  is  unilateral,  and 
differs  from  all  other  varieties  ;  the  grains  are  thin  and 
small,  the  largest  awned,  the  small  ones  awnless,  the 
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straw  is  tall  and  reedy,  and  of  course  not  so  valuable 
as  fodder.  This  Oat  gives  much  the  largest  produce 
on  inferior  clay  lands,  but  t(ie  quality  is  inferior.         _ 

The  Essex  short  Oat  is  very  plump,  and  is  gitty  in 
the  produce— the  sti-aw  is  short  and  thick. 

The  Potato  Oat  is  very  heavy  and  yields  largely  ;  the 
straw  is  strong  and  reedy,  and  is  generally  preferred 
in  all  tolerably  mild  situations,  as  it  stands  upright  and 
does  not  fall  down  and  lodge  so  readily  as  the  weaker 
stems,  and  the  reedy  nature  of  the  culms  suits  as  an 
open  bed  for  Grass  seed  when  sown  on  a  green  crop 
fallow.  The  meal  of  the  grain,  though  more  abundant, 
i3  not  so  fine  in  quality,  as  that  of  some  other  varieties 
of  Oats.  The  plump  grain  is  very  apt  to  be  shaken 
from  the  husks  by  the  violence  of  sunny  winds  in  high 
and  boisterous  latitudes. 

Universal  practice  has  now  fixed  the  Oat  as  the  hrst 
crop  of  the  rotation,  or  the  plant  that  is  used  on  the 
Grass  furrow  of  any  age,  whether  of  a  permanent 
pasture,  or  of  one  or  two  years  in  duration.  Green 
crops  thrive  better  when  cultivated  from  an  Oat  stubble 
than  after  any  other  culmiferous  crop — and  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  arise,  the  fact  is  certain.  The  land 
to  be  sown  with  Oats  must  be  ploughed  in  the  early 
winter,  and  best  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  To  grow  abundantly,  Oats  require  a  rich 
adhesive  soil— but  they  also  yield  fair  crops  on  inferior 
lands  that  are  judiciously  cultivated.  All  lands  are 
benefited  by  early  ploughing ;  tenacious  soils  are 
mellowed  by  the  action  of  frosts  and  thaws,  and  light 
lands  are  compressed  by  lying  during  wigjer  for  a 
considerable  time  before  being  sown.  This  compres- 
sion is  very  necessary,  in  order  to  exclude  the  drought, 
and  a  firmness  is  required  in  which  the  roots  of  plants 
will  be  fixed.  This  very  necessary  property  in  all 
fertile  lands  is  much  promoted,  in  the  case  of  light  soils, 
by  means  of  the  land  being  ploughed  in  the  early  winter, 
BO  that  the  furrow  slices  sink  and  become  firm  from 
the  state  of  rest.  Moisture  is  also  acquh-ed  and  retained 
by  reason  of  the  quiescent  state  of  the  land  in  the 
spring. 

The  month  of  March  is  the  general  season  of  sowing 
Oats  over  the  greater  pjirt  of  the  British  Isles.     Some 
situations  are  earlier,  and  admit  sorvmg  in  Februar'y  ; 
and  others  are  later,  and  protract  the  season  over  the 
month  of  April.     The  light  brown  colour  of  the  land 
gives  the  indication  of  the  proper  state  of  the   soil, 
when  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  on    the  surface  by 
hand,  and  covered  by  the  harrowing  of  the  surface. 
The  seed  in  bags  is  laid  in  a  row  across  the  fields,  and 
at  distances  between  the  bags  as  the  quantity  of  laud 
may  require.     When  the  field  is  of  much  length,  two 
rows   of  bags   ft  ill  be   convenient   and  necessary,  and 
laid   at   equal  distances    between  the  rows,  and  from 
the  ends  of  the  field.     The  wheels  of  the  carts  that  con- 
vey the  seed  to  the  field  will  make  ruts  in  the  passage 
across  the  land,  into  wmcu  iai»  oooJ  — ;»  »-",   —.1  r— 
an  unsightly  row  of  the  braird.     It  is  therefore   pre- 
ferable to  carry  to  the  field  the  seed  as  it  13  wanted  lo 
be  sown,  on  the  back  of  a  horse  guided  by  a  lad,  who 
lays  down  the  full  bag  in  advance  of  the  sowers,  and 
picks  up  the  empty  ones  behind  them.     For  this  pur- 
pose, the  seed  in  bags  may  be  placed  in  carts  outside 
the  gate  of  the  field,  and  hence  carried  to    be    sown 
on  the  back  of  horses.     The  sowers  walk  abreast,  and 
receive  a  supply  of  seed  in  passing  the  bags,  which  is 
given  them  by  the  person  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Two  pairs  of  common  harrows  follow  the  sower,  and  cover 
the  seed  by  a  double  tine,  or  by  passing  twice  over  the 
same  ground.     This  operation  is  called  "  breaking  in  " 
the  surface,  and  is  followed  after  the  sowers,  till  the 
field  is  all  seeded.    A  double  tme  of  the  harrows  is  next 
applied    in  a   straight   line    across    the    field,    which 
effectually  breaks  down  the   crown  of  the  furrows,  and 
completely  covers  the  seed.     The  finishing  process  is 
done  by  a  double  tine  lengthwise,  or  along  the  plough 
furrows,  which  suits  and  pleases  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion of  the  eye  rather  than  the  cross  harrowing.     On 
fine  lands,  a  single  tine  done  longitudinally  will  often 
be  sufficient.     In  some  cases,  the  water  furrows  are 
drawn  by  a  one-horse  plough,  and  the  headlands  are 
cut  by  gaws  or  open  passages  for  the  water  to  escape 
into  the  ditches. 

In  order  that  the  cross  harrowing  of  the  land  may 
produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  alluvium,  or 
of  finely  comminuted  particles,  being  the   matrix   m 
which  plants  of  every  kind  are  seen  to  grow  with  the 
greatest  readiness  and  vigour,  the  furrow-slices  must 
be  very  sharply  cut  by  the  coulter  and  share  of  the 
plough,  and  laid  over  at  such  angle  as  will  place  the 
comb  in  a  thoroughly  perpendicular  position. 
"       The  seeds  being  regularly  scattered  by  the  hand  over 
the  ploughed  surface  lying  in  the  above  form  of  furrows, 
the  cavities  receive  the  whole  quantity,  which  is  pre- 
vented from  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  by 
means  of  the  slices  being  closely  pressed  together  by 
the  mould-board  of  the  plough,  when  laid  over  by  the 
turnmg   power   of  that   appendage.     The   height   and 
narrowness  of  the  combs  of  the  furrow  slices  form  the 
chief  excellence  of  the  land  that  is  ploughed  for  Lent 
crops,  and  the  depth  of  the  interstices  becomes  a  secure 
bed  for  the  seed  in  the  hoUowness  against  damage  from 
frosts,    and   from  the   winged   vermin  that  infest  the 
newly-sown  grain  fields.     An  easy  action  is  presented 
to  the  harrows  in  breaking  the  narrow  combs  by  the 
process  of  cross  harrowing,  which  fills  the  cavities,  and 
covers  the  seed  with  a  quantity  of  fine  alluvium,  that 
receives  and  retains  moisture  in  the  proper  quantity 
and  degree,   and  also  affords  a  matrix  of  intimately 
comminuted  particles,  which  gives  to  all  young  and 


tender   germinations   the  necessary  pabulum  both   in 
kind  and  quality,  until  the  organs  of  the  plant  become 
stronger  for  the  reception  of  proper  substances.     It  is 
this  preparation  of  alluvium  which  yields  as  good  a 
braird  of  Oats  on  poor  lands  as  on  rich  soils,  and  which 
continues  until  the  necessary  supply  of  food  fails  to  be 
supplied  by  the  former,  and  is  given  in  more  abundance 
by  the  latter.     In  either  case  of  soils  it  is  essentially 
necessary  that  the  alluvium  be  produced  by  the  above 
mentioned  modes  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  the  lana. 
The  alluvium  supports  the  tender  germination  of  the 
seed   till  the  roots   penetrate   the  firm   furrows  that 
underlie  the  surface,  where  they  find  the  very  agreeable 
products  of  the  decomposing  herbage  of  Grass,  .than 
which  no  materials  can  yield  better  food  for  plants  ; 
consequently  the  abundance  of  a  crop  of  Oats  will  mainly 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  Grassy  herbage  that  clothes 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  which  is  prone  to  decay. 
Early  ploughing  of  the  land  favours  this  decomposition, 
which  will  be  partially  commenced  by  the  time  of  sowing 
the  Oats,  and  will  thus  be  ready  to  afford  a  prompt  and 
effectual  aliment  to  the  young  and  tender  germinations. 
About  the  time  of  the  Oats  being  fully  brairded,  but 
not  grown  strong,  the  land  must  be  rolled  with  a  weight 
of  one  ton,  and  done  across  the  field,  as  the  sides  of  the 
furrows  are  completely   hit  by  this  method  ;  and   by 
rolling    lougitudinally,    the  roll   will   reach   over   the 
furrows  or  not   strike   the  sides  at  all.     And   as   the 
breadth  of  the  ridges  may  not  be  an  exact  multiple  of 
the  width  of  the  roll,   time  will  be  lost  in  going  along 
without  the   full   breadth  of  land  being  covered  and 
rolled.    The  cross  direction  of  the  work  removes  these 
objections.     Tliis   rolling  is  beneficial   in   closing   the 
surface  of  the  ground  against  the  attacks  of  drought-- 
in  fixing  the  roots  of  the  plants  firmly  in  the  ground, 
and  in  levelling  the  cloddy  surface  for  the  action  of  the 
scythe  that  may  be  employed  in  mowing  the  crop.     On 
dry  soils  a  repetition  of  the  operation  will  be  attended 
with  useful  effects,  when  the  weather   proves  very  dry, 
or  insects  are  seen  to  vex  the  plants.     In  many  cases 
the  land  cannot  be  too  much  rolled. 

Before  the  second  growth  of  the  Oat  plants  over- 
shadows the  surface  so  completely  that  no  objects  can  be 
seen,  persons  provided  with  clippers  walk  m  the  fur- 
rows and  cut  or  pull  all  tall  weeds  that  may  appear, 
as  Docks  and  Thistles,  or  they  walk  at  distances  that 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  arm  to  stretch  over  the 
width.     By  this  means  no  weeds  can  escape  being  seen 

In  cold  latitudes,  and  under  wet  and  late  climates, 
Oats  are  sown  on  the  green  crop  fallows  in  the  place  of 
Barley,  after  the  Turnips  are  removed.  The  land  is 
plouirhed  with  one  furrow  in  March  or  early  m  April  | 
the  s°eed  is  sown  in  broadcast,  and  covered  by  three  or 
four  single  tines  of  harrowing.  The  rolling  is  then  done 
across  ;  the  Grass  seeds  are  sown  on  the  level  surface, 

J  .„„.>,...fl  hv  a.  single  tine  of  the  light  harrows.     The 

water-furrows  are  eareluuv  av»>...  Vj  oi.„  j.^v,i.  ...„»!.» 
board  plough,  and  open  cuts  are  made  to  conduct  the 
water  through  the  headlands  into  the  side  ditches. 
When  the  plants  are  rising  into  the  second  growth,  the 
weeds  that  have  appeared  must  be  pulled  or  cut  in  the 
way  that  has  now  been  mentioned.  As  the  Grass  seeds 
that  are  sown  will  in  some  part  be  allowed  to  rise  into 
hay  the  extirpation  of  tall  weeds  becomes  doubly  im- 
perative, that  no  deformities  appear  among  the  Clovers, 
which   form  the  finished  result  of  the  labours  of  fal- 

"lo  soon  as  the  husk  of  the  Oat  grain  is  wholly  filled, 
and  when  the  straw  in  the  neck  of  the  stem,  on  the 
slender  part  immediately  below  the  head,  has  become 
white  or  strongly  inclined  to  that  colour,  the  crop  may 
be  cut  with  advantage,  without  waiting  the  ulterior 
stages  of  maturation.  When  cut  in  that  state,  the  meal 
hardens  gradually  in  the  husk,  and  becomes  whiter  in 
colour  and  finer  in  quality  than  if  the  dead  ripeness  was 
allowed  to  communicate  from  the  root  to  the  stem  the 
incipient  decay  that  happens  in  every  vegetable  growth 
after  maturity  has  been  attained.  A  coarseness  is  at- 
tached to  the  deadening  relaxation  of  the  enlivening 
iuices,  and  as  the  stagnation  first  takes  place  at  the 
root,  there  is  time  to  cut  the  crop  before  the  communi- 
cation reaches  the  head  of  the  stem.  The  mealy  quality 
of  the  seeds  of  every  culmiferous  plant  is  improved  by 
the  early  cutting,  and  there  may  not  be  any  diminution 
in  the  size  or  weight  of  the  pickles,  merely  by  allowing 
the  husks  to  be  wholly  filled,  so  that  a  hardening  of  the 
meal  takes  place  after  the  crop  is  cut,  but  no  shrivelhng 
or  shrinking  of  the  size  of  the  kernels. 

The  cutting  of  the  crops  of  Oats  is  done  m  two  ways 
—by  the  sickle  and  by  the  scythe.  Bands  are  made 
by  twisting  together  two  handfuls  of  the  stems,  which 
are  laid  on  the  ground  and  fitted  to  the  size  of  a  sheaf 
bv  placing  in  them  the  successive  cuttings  done  by  the 
sickle  in  the  right  hand.  The  sheaves  are  then  tied,  and 
set  into  shocks  of  12  sheaves,  and  very  commonly  with 
two  placed  on  the  top  as  "hood"  sheaves.  These 
sheaves  are  so  placed  for  the  purpose  of  keepmg  dry 
from  rain  the  heads  of  the  sheaves  that  stand  upright 
and  form  the  shock.  In  this  state,  the  crop  remains  on 
the  field  till  the  sheaves  are  sufficiently  dried  to  be 
carried  to  the  farm,  built  into  ricks,  and  afterwards 
thatched  with  straw.         Ji::^..'  -  .i,      r 

When  the  crop  is  cut  by  the  scythe,  the  swathes  lie 
for  some  few  days  exposed  to  the  drying  effects  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  are  then  turned  over  in  order  to 
make  both  sides  alike  in  dryness  and  state  of  tendency 
to  become  ready  for  being  stacked.  After  both  sides 
have  been  equally  exposed,  the  swathes  are  tied  into 
sheaves,  set  into  shocks,  carried  to  the  farm-yard,  and 


treated  as   above-mentioned   when   cut  by  the  sickle. 
This  method  supposes  dry  lands  and  early  climates. 

The  grain  of  Oats  is  very  easily  separated  from  the 
straw,  and  the  process  is  at  once  accomplished  by  the 
scutchers  of  the  common  threshing-machine.  The 
awuless  grain  falls  into  the  wire-hopper  of  the  farming- 
machine  that  is  driven  by  the  threshing  power,  and 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  barn  in  a  half  cleaned  state. 
The  straw  is  carried  over  two  revolving  rakes  into_  the 
straw  barn,  in  which  it  is  stored  for  use.  The  grain  is 
passed  through  another  farming-michiue  that  is  driven 
by  hand,  which  separates  the  sound  and  the  light  grain, 
and  is  then  ready  for  sale  and  other  purposes.  Oats 
are  also  threshed  by  flails  on  wooden  floors,  parted 
from  the  straw,  and  winnowed  for  use  as  above-men- 
tioned. 

The  chief  use  of  Oats  in  Britain  is  for  feeding  horseSj 
and  often  with  a  small  mixture  of   Beans.     For  this 
purpose  no  equal  substance  has  yet  been  found.     An 
average  quantity  to  be  given  weekly  to  a  farm  horse 
may    be   stated    at   2   bushels.     In   Scotland   and   the 
northern  counties  of  England,  the  meal  of  Oats  is  very 
largely  used  as  human  food  in  two  ways— in  being  made 
into  porridge  or  hasty  pudding  with  water  and  mUk, 
and  baked  into  thin  cakes  on  a  flat  iron  girdle.     Both 
these  preparations  are  very  nutritious  as  food,  as  is  very 
amply  shown  by  the  ruddy  complexions  and  the  robust 
and  healthy  bodies  of  these  northern  people.     Probably 
the  coolness  of  the  climate  may  have  very  considerable 
influence  in  modifying  and  correcting  the  commonly  un- 
derstood heating  property  of  the  Oat  gram,  and   the 
force  of  habit  will  very  much  help  to  contmue^ny  old- 
established  custom.     The  most  recent  analysis  of  Oats, 
by  Dr    Christison,  of  Edinburgh  College,  gave  in  100 
parts— 72.8  of  starch,  5.8   of  saccharo    (mucdaginous 
extract),  3.2  of  albumen,  11.3  of  lignin  (bran),  a  trace 
of  oily  resinous  matter,  and  6.6  of  moisture.*     Irom 
these  constituents  it  would  appear  that  Oats  are  much 
less    nutritious    than    Wheat,     though,    accordmg    to 
Boussingault,  the  difference  is  but  small.     Whatever 
may  be  the   chemical  merits,  experience  proves  that 
Oatmeal  forms  a  very  substantial  diet  to  the  inhabitants 
of  North   Britain,   and   that  no  inconvenience  is  ex- 
perienced with  good  digestive  organs,    and   a   proper 
amount  of  vigorous  exercise,  from  the  supposed  ten- 
dency  of  the  food  to  become  ascescent  on  the  stomach. 
A  very  common  character  of  Oats  is  in  being  the  food 
of  horses  in  England  and  of  men  in  Scotland,  and  there- 
joinder  has  been  made  that  nowhere  can  there  be  seen 
such  horses  and  such  men.  ,  .    „    x,      ,      j 

The  best  quality  of  Oats  is  produced  in  Scotland  and 
in  Frieslaud,  where  the  soils  are  loamy  and  partially 
adhesive,  and  the  climate  cool  or  moderately  warm. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  climate  exerts  a  most  powerful 
influence  on  every  form  of  vegetable  growth,  probably 
more  than  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  fixed.  Oats 
require  a  very  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  and  a 


r„^,...^„.„rl  oaaHun  of  growth  ;  consequently  they  are  npt 
grown  in  hot  countrieb  ,  i.-«-a.  ..vftn  iu  South  Britain  the 
straw  is  short,  and  the  pickles  are  puny,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  small,  by  reason  of  the  early  climate  Hastening 
the  premature   maturation.      But  very   much   of  the 
success   of  the  cultivation  of  Oats   in  Scotland  arises 
from  the  rotation,  which  is  almost  universally  adopted, 
in  the  laud  being  laid  two  or  three  years  in  pasture 
after  the  crop  of  hay  has  been   got   in  the  first   year 
from  the  Grass  seeding  of  the  ground.     During  tins 
period  of  rest  in  pasturage,  the  land  is  consolidated, 
and  is  further  bound  together  by  the  numerous  fibres 
of  the  roots  of  the  Grass  plants,  which  are  very  thickly 
interlaced,  and  serve  to  .bind  the  natural  looseness  of 
iany   soil.     The   leaves   of  the   Grasses   fall   upon   the 
ground  and  are  decomposed  in  the  undergrowth,  which 
the  mouths  of  the  grazing  animals  do  not  catch.    When 
the  land  is   ploughed  and   sown   with  Oats,  the  leaves 
and  the  roots  are  decomposed,  and  afford  food  to  the 
growing  plants  ;  and  experience  has  most  fully  shown, 
by  the  ample  evidence  of  daily  proof,  that  no  manure 
yet  known  can  be  compared  with  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  both  for  the  property  of  quickness  of  action, 
and    for   the  durable   effects.      The   soluble  parts  are 
quickly  available,  and  the  earthy  substances  remam  for 
gradual  decomposition,  to  add  to  the  staple  of  thesoU. 
It  is  wholly  undeniable  that  the  splendid  crops  of  Oats 
and  Turnips  in  Scotland  are  very  mainly  owing  to  this 
vegetable  freshness,  arising  from  the  rest  of  the  land  m 
the   pasturage  of   Grasses  by  animals.     At  the   same 
time  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  both  the  soil  and 
the  climate  of  that  country  are  peculiarly  favOuf  able  to 
the  growth  of  Oats,  and  more  so  in  the  middle  northern 
parts  than  in  the  southern  counties,  except  where  the 
soil  is  rich  enough  to  outstrip  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances ;  if  not  wholly,  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  stated  to  be  quite  certam 
that  the  introduction  of  the  rotation  into  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  by  which  the  land  is  pastured  for 
two  years,  would  very  much  increase  the  success  of  the 
cultivation  of  Oats,  and  also  convey  much  benefit  to 
the  following  crop  of  Turnips,  in  the  way  that  has  been 
mentioned.     This  allusion  more  specially  comprehen^ 
the  inferior  soils,  as  the  richest  lands  will  P™duce  a 
crop  of  Oats  by  the  intrinsic  qualities  without  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  the  vegetable  sward.     But  even  in 
these  cases  one  year  of  pasture  will  '"""'^  '""'•^^^^^  *^ 
chance  of  success.     For   this   purpose   all   permanent 
pastures  of  the  best  secondary  quality  and  downwards 
must  be  put  under  arable  cultivation  and  subjected  to 
the  rotation  that  has  now  been  mentioned. 


«  Oq  this  subject,  a  Report  by  Professor  Norton,  in  the  High. 
land  Society's  Transactions,  should  be  studied. 
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Tlie  quantity'  ol  the  seed  ol  Uats  suwu  on  aa  acre  of 
land  may  be  averager!  at  from  3  to  5  bushels,  and  the 
produce  varies  from  5  to  10  quarters  per  acre,  exceed- 
ing the  latter  figure  in  some  very  particular  eases. 

In  France  and  Germany  the  practice  gains  ground  of 
baking  the  meal  of  Oats  and  Rye  into  loaves  for  horses' 
food,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  evident  saving  of  pro- 
Tender.  In  dry  hot  climates  the  straw  becomes  very 
dry,  from  the  early  ripening  that  is  forced  by  the 
climates  ;  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  where 
the  Oats  are  the  chief  crop,  the  straw  retains  a  greater 
quantity  of  juice,  and  in  many  cases  it  becomes  of  much 
value  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  This  is  the  effect 
of  climate,  and  is  often  much  assisted  by  setting  the 
crop  in  single  sheaves  that  are  tied  loosely,  and  when 
they  are  dried  and  seasoned  by  the  eun  and  wind,  the 
sheaves  are  tied  firmly  in  the  usual  way,  and  placed 
in  shocks.  In  late  harvests,  and  where  the  crops  are 
unequally  ripened,  very  much  advantage  is  derived 
from  this  method  ;  the  crop  is  sooner  ready  for  the 
rick-yard,  and  the  straw  retains  much  of  the  natural 
sap,  to  improve  the  quality  as  fodder  for  the  animals  of 
the  farm. 

The  Oat  is  a  hardy  grain,  and  is  suited  to  high  lati. 
tudes  and  exposed  situations,  more  than  any  other 
cnlmiferous  plant  that  is  known.  It  is  less  affected  by 
the  frosts  of  spring,  and  less  damaged  by  the  rains  of 
autumn,  than  Barley  ;  the  bulk  of  straw  is  much  larger, 
and  the  return  in  grain  is  more  valuable,  as  the  greater 
quantity  of  the  article  compensates  the  difference  in 
the  price,  that  of  Barley  beiag  generally  one-half  more 
than  of  Oats.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  thatch,  the 
straw  of  Oats  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  culms  of  the 
farm,  and  the  harvesting  is  always  the  least  expensive. 


Oat  atrawcontains  inlOO  parts. 

;    Carbon  50.1 

Hydrogen      5  4 

Oxygen  39.0 

l^itroffen        0  4 

Ashes 5.1 


Oat3  contaiQ  ia  100  parrs. 

Carbon  

Hjdrogen     

C^yjen  

Nitrogen       

Ashes 


Potash 
Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Alumina 
J.D. 


100.0 
The  ashes  of  Oats  contain  in  100  parts. 


6.00 
5  00 
3,00 
2.50 
0.50 


Silica 
Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Chlorine     ... 


100.0 

76.50 
1,50 
3,00 
0.50 


Home  Correspondence. 

Mr.  Mechi's  Lecture.— Mr.  Mechi  states  that  he  has 
a  boy  at  his  farm,  whose  sole  occupation  it  is  to  groom 
30  bullocks,  and  that  it  only  costs  one  farthing  a  bullock 
per  week.  In  this  part  of  the  world  we  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  boy,  of  any  capacity  at  all,  at  Hd. 
a  week.  Surely  the  great  empiric  has  made  a  lapsus 
hnguai  here.  Perhaps  he  meant  to  say  that  the  boy 
groomed  the  30  bullocks,  60  calves,  and  10  cows,  and 
that  It  only  cost  one  farthing  a  head,  per  week,  to  give 
each  of  tbem  a  rub  down.  One  hn"''"J  f— i-uiugo  arc 
two  shillings  anH  o.»o. ^.cijny.  If  the  boy  wox'ked  hard 
for  10  Jjoura  a  day,  he  would  be  able  to  devote  about 
six  minutes  to  each  of  the  100  animals.  Now,  con- 
sidering that  these  lie  upon  boards,  without  any  straw,  I 
will  leave  it  to  any  practical  man  to  say  what  good  a 
six  minutes'  rub,  from  a  boy  worth  only  2s.  Id.  a  week  is 
likely  to  do  either  cow,  calf,  or  bullock.  If  the  rest'of 
Mr.  Mechi's  "  sure  it  pays"  are  worth  no  more  than 
this,  God  help  the  people  that  pin  their  faith  upon  him. 
PT.  G.  D.—l  would  recommend  your  correspondent  to 
have  each  bullock  curry-combed  and  brushed  along  the 
back  and  sides  for  five  minules  daily,  by  a  stout  lad,  aud  he 
willarriye  at  a  sufficient  conclusion  as  to  my  meaning  aud 
calculation.  The  animals  are  always  clean  on  the  open 
boarded  floors ;  the  brushing  is  merely  to  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  skin,  and  remove  its  natural  exudations- 
there  is  no  dirt  to  remove.    J.  J.  Mechi. 

Allotmsnts. — In  the  correspondence  on  the  allot- 
ment system  in  your  last  Number,  there  is  in  one  of  the 
commuuicitions  an  error  in  the  wages  received  by  the 
two  individuals  represented  as  "  C."  and  «  S.  ;"  they 
each  had  16s.  a  week  wages  ;  it  is  misprinted  10s  , 
■which  makes  a  serious  difference.  I  am  truly  glad  to 
nnd  one  of  your  correspondents  advocating  gardens  to 
the  cottages.  I  am  iu  the  same  boat  with  him  My 
cottages  for  the  workmen  have  each  a  good-sized  piece 
of  ground  to  them,  which  I  consider  better  than  having 
the  same  quaniuy  more  or  less  at  a  distance.  Your  ia- 
dulgence  has  also  exhibited  another  important  fact  viz 
that  the  same  correspondent  is,  at  the  same  time,  trying 
to  elevate  the  men  in  the  scale  of  being  He  is  en 
deavounng  to  educate  them,  and  if  right  principles 
are  inculcated,  no  doubt  he  will  reap  a  harvest  of  good 
and  others  also  will  enter  into  his  labours.  Justitm       ' 

Smuhfie/d  Club.— I  aend  you  an  extract  from  Lord 
Uardwicke's  speech,  which  seems  to  me  to  deserve  a 
place  in  your  columns,  as  it  criticises  the  mode  in  which 
the  prizes  of  this  club  are  awarded.  His  lordship  said  : 
—  I  have  been  an  exhibitor,  and  have  had  the  good 
iortune  to  have  a  medal  awarded  to  me.  I  thank  the 
society  for  It,  though  I  should  have  been  better  pleased 
had  I  received  that  medal  more  in  conformity  with  my 

lluJir  \t'"^  *°  '^^  experimental  faMening  of 
cattle,  than  the  system  which  is  generally  adopted  in 

oVi  aTw  "^-  ?*  P'^°  "'^'"'^  ^  """''1  ''•JoPt  should  be 
^erhff ^'f  '='""■''?■«'•'  though  it  is  one  more  difficult, 
brS  ''^••'•i',"'"'  operation.  I  consider  that  in 
is  K?,w  ^tT"''''  '"  f  TP^'^  '<"•  "■  P'''^«>  'he  intention 
to  fatten"  Ln^a  T^  \°^  "'*'  ^"''^  "hich  is  the  easiest 

CbeenL  IZ  ^^  T^^''^  ^"""^  ^ow  the  animal 
nas  Been  fed,  although  >t  is  stated  so  and  so, 


You  do 


not  know  how  long  it  has  been  fattening  ;  whether 
from  infancy,  for  the  previous  six  months,  or  any  other 
period.  You  do  not  know  its  positive  quality  nor  its 
age  for  a  certainty.  If  you  are  to  run  a  race  of  this 
description,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  animals  to  be 
fatted  for  exhibition  should  be  inspected  in  their  lean 
state,  that  their  condition  and  breed  should  be  made 
known,  and  that  the  fattening  process  should  begin 
from  the  same  date,  and  the  animals  be  shown  at  the 
same  period  of  time.  You  would  thus  early  discover 
which  has  the  best  blood.  At  present,  manage  it  as 
well  as  you  can,  I  deny  that  the  result  is  satisfactory, 
or  that  the  contest  is  just  or  perfect." 

Chaff  Cutting  and  Oat  Bruising. — In  your  number 
for  December  7th,  a  correspondent  at  Chorley  has  given 
his  experience  of  "  Chaff  Cutters  and  Oat  Bruisers." 
He  "  bought  those  implements  and  used  them  some 
years  because  everybody  else  did  ;"  and  lie  "  doubts 
whether  both  are  not  positively  wasteful."  He  will  "  be 
glad  if  he  can  provoke  discussion  in  your  columns." 
Permit  me  to  say  my  experience  of  those  implements  is 
altogether  the  reverse  of  his.  He  has  not  stated  the 
number  of  "'years  "  he  tried  them,  nor  the  way  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  astounding  conclusions  except 
the  increased  "  gaiety  of  a  young  horse."  He  «  watched 
the  horse  and  the  stable  man  more  closely."  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  parties  having  the  care 
"f  cattle  are  much  opposed  to  any  innovations  upon 
their  system,  and  they  can  generally  thwart  the  efforts 
of  those  who  introduce  them  ;  thus  showing  the  necessity 
of  parties  who  wish  to  introduce  anything  new,  taking 
care  to  superintend  very  closely  for  a  short  time  the 
conduct  of  any  experiments  they  wish  to  make  ;  better 
still  if  conducted  by  themselves.  I  have,  Sir,  been 
using  the  "Oat  bruiser  and  chaff  cutter"  for  nearly 
30  years,  and  I  know  full  well  that  if  anything  is  wrong 
with  either  of  them,  my  pocket  at  once  suffers  an  in- 
creased draught  to  the  extent  of  one-half  at  the  least. 
I  will  explain.  The  hopper  of  the  bruiser  holds  a 
bushel  of  corn  (whole),  the  rollers  are  set  to  work,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  that  same  bushel  is  re-measured  ;  it  is 
found  to  have  increased  iu  bulk  at  least  one-half,  but  if 
the  corn  is  well  crushed,  it  will  measure  three-fourths 
more  in  bulk  than  when  first  put  into  the  hopper.  This 
of  course  applies  to  quarters,  or  hundreds  of  quarters 
in  the  same  ratio.  And  after  many  close  experiments 
with  the  crusher,  either  by  my  own  hands,  or  under 
my  inspection  and  direction,  I  conclude,  the  least  saving 
in  the  consumption  of  corn  is  one-half;  because,  by 
giving  the  animals  (not  horses  merely)  the  same  quantity 
in  measure  of  crushed  corn  they  were  accustomed  to 
receive  of  uncrushed  (the  work  being  equal),  they  will 
keep  in  better  condition— their  fseces  will  not  be  com- 
posed of  one  half  of  whole  corn,  sufficient  to  fat  all  the 
poultry  or  sparrows,  if  they  abound,  in  the  yards.  But 
Sir,  to  speak  with  confidence,  there  must  be  personal 

inspection  of  these  things;    anA  'f  j ^^..jom 

continues  increauious  I  would  request  him  to  have  col- 
lected some  of  his  horses'  droppings,  to  dry  and  sift 
them,  nnd  then  sow  the  corn  that  remains,  and  he  will 
find  iu  a  short  time  a  luxuriant  green  crop  on  his  land 
What  I  wish  to  impress  is  the  fact,  that  all  that  the 
various  animals  swallow  of  corn  that  is  unbroken  is 
worse  than  useless  to  them  ;  they  do  not  derive  the 
smallest  nutriment  from  it,  and  have  wasted  their  saliva 
and  gastric  juice  in  merely  swelling  and  sofceuio»  the 
grain._  If  cattle  should  ever  be  found  with  gizzards 
then  give  them  whole  corn,  and  spare  the  time  employed' 
and  expense  incurred  in  crushing  it  for  them.  I  hare 
tried  it  with  cows,  beasts,  and  pigs  as  well  as  horses, 
and  with  the  same  results  from  any  grain— Beans,  Peas' 
Barley,  Rye,  and  Wheat,  as  well  as  Oats  ;  it  must  be 
so  ;  reason  and  facts  settle  the  question,  where  the 
practice  is  fairly  tried  ;  but  to  do  this  requires  more 
attention  and  labour  than  many  will  give.  Let  not  the 
implements  have  an  ill  name.  Perhaps  some  may 
imagine  I  have  an  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
implements,  I  beg  to  assure  any  such  I  have  not,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  cutting  of  hay  and  straw  I 
am  of  opinion  effects  a  savi.ng  to  nearly  the  same  extent 
as  crushing  of  Oats  ;  and  I  must,  ere  I  close,  refer  to 
the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  overcoming  prejudices 
when  early  imbibed.     I  was  in  London  a  short   time 


makers  should  spare  no  pains  to  instruct  the  parties  in 
their  proper  use  and  means  of  adj  ustment.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  see  how  little  acquainted  some  persons  are 
with  the  right  use  of  implements  ;  I  have  seen  the 
rollers  screwed  up  close  at  one  end  and  open  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  at  the  other,  or  open  altogether  wide  enough 
to  permit  Peas  to  pass  through  uninjured,  and  the  com- 
plaint was,  "  the  Oats  were  not  better  after  they  had 
been  put  through,  nor  was  their  bulk  increased."  Very 
wonderful,  indeed  !  Let  the  practice  be  fairly  tried, 
aud  the  results  will  be  most  satisfactory.     BaUdow  Park. 


since,  and  called  at  stables  where  I  had  put  up  for  many 
years.  I  enquired  of  the  proprietor  how  his  stock  went 
on  (I  had,  after  several  years'  attempts,  induced  him  to 
put  up  power  and  crush  his  Oats  and  cut  his  chaff)  He 
replied,  "Very  well  indeed."  "You  have  now  found 
whatagreat  savingitis,  said  I."  Mark  the  reply.  "No 
It  13  no  saving,  but  my  horses  look  a  great  deal  better' 
and  do  their  work  better."  "Well  then  that  is  a  savin"  • 
bat  I  fear  you  have  not  calculated  ?"  "No,  it  is  no  saving' 
but  they  work  much  better  and  do  more  nf  it.  Why 
I  have  been  able  to  take  upwards  of  1500/.  more  job 
work  than  I  did  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  is  any  saving." 
He  could  not  see  with  my  eyes,  aud  I  left  right  glad 
that  I  had  persuaded  him  to  try  the  practice  ;  and  iu  3 
or  4  years  such  was  the  result.  I  can  understand  the 
party  consumes  nearly  as  many  quarters  of  corn  as  he 
did  before;  but  if  in  a  year  he  can  do  "upwards  of 
1500/.  worth  more  work,"  it  appears  to  me  he  has  just 
saved  the  1500/.  without  an  increased  outlay.  If  I  am 
mistaken  some  of  your  correspondents  will  correct  me 
I  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  ;  yet  would  endeavour 
to  induce  proprietors  of  live  stock  to  give  them-elves  no 
rest  until  they  have  in  use  "  Oat  crushers,"  and  "  Chaff- 
cutters."  The  owner  of  a  single  horse  can  save  the 
expense  of  the  hand  machines  in  a  few  months.  They 
cannot  possibly  be  too  strongly  recommended.  I  beg 
to  add,  that  wherever  the  crushers  are  purchased,  the 


Highland  and  Agricultural,  Nov.  20.— {Concluded 
from  p.  782.) — Substances  which  can  be  most  profitably 
emplmjed  as  Auxiliary  for  Turnips,  in  fattening  Cattle 
and  Sheep. — .\ir.  Russell,   Kilwhiss,   Fifeshire,  said : 
In  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Directors  to  give 
my  experience  as  to  the  substances  whicli  can  be  most 
profitably  employed  as  auxiliary  to  Turnips  in  fattening 
cattle  or  sheep,  I  think  the  subject  will  be  best  treated 
by  considering  it,  in  both  the  objects  I  have  iu  view,  in 
consuming  the   Turnip  crop  upon  my  farm.     On  the 
one  hand,   I  would  endeavour  to  realise  the  greatest 
return  from  the  Turnip  crop,  when  fed  on  the  farm, 
independent  of  the  manure.      I  have  often   heard   it 
maintained  that  more  will  ba  made  from  the  Turnip 
crop  per  acre,  when  nothing  else  is  given  to  the  cattle 
or  sheep  but  straw,  and  that  the  use  of  oilcake  or  grain 
will  leave  less  return,  after  their  cost  is  deducted.     I 
must  say  that  I  have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion  ; 
but  the  experience  of  individuals  will,  no  doubt,  vary  aa 
much  on  this  head  as  in  most  other  matters  of  farm 
practice  ;  for  Turnips,  like  the  Grasses,  are  the  best 
tests  of  the  stamina  of  the  soil,  as  their  nutritious  qua- 
lities are  well  known  to  be  so  dependent  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  land  on  which  they  grow.     A  given  weight 
of  roots  will  produce  much  greater  results  in  one  case 
than  in  another.     The  quality  of  roots  is  very  inferior 
on  my  own  farm,  and  I  very  rarely  give  Turnips  to  any 
kind  of  stock  without  [a  little  cake  or  corn.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  I  am  far  from  any  town  to  obtain 
manure,   enriching   the   farm-yard   dung   through  the 
addition  of  extra  feeding  stuffs,  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  which  has  been  chosen  for  this  day's 
discussion.     It  is  one  of  the   most   firmly  established 
principles  in  the  whole  system  of  agriculture,  that  the 
more  nutritious  the  food  of  animals  ii,  the  more  va- 
luable will  the  manure  be.     In  Fifeshire,  artificial  food 
has  hitherto,  in  general,  been  given,  rather  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  greater  return  from  the  green  crop, 
by  using  it  during  the  last  stages  of  feeding,  than  with 
the   intent  of  relying  on  the   increased   value   of  the 
manure,  and   trusting   to   be   compensated   indirectly. 
At  present  there  are  no  grounds  to  believe  tlmt  much 
;-„x»o,oo  la  ni<7  pruuuce  oi  our  fields  will  be  profitably 
or  permanently  maintained  without  an  increased  herd 
cf  stock  being  kept.     Notwithstanding  the  great  bene- 
fits which  have  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  a  vast 
variety   of    artificial    manures,   which    often    produce 
extraordinary  effects  in  the  first  steps  of  agricultural 
improvement,  the  home-made  will  always  be  ihe  sheet 
anchor  upon  which  we  must  rely  for  success.     In  the 
one  case,  you  will  more  likely  have  the  main  elements 
of    nutrition,   upon    which   the    healthy    growth    and 
maturing  of  plants  are  dependent,  than  iu  tlie  other, 
where  ,an   undue   development   of    certain    organs    is 
often     not     followed   with    anticipated    resu'ta.      The 
after  condition   of  the  land,   when   large   crops  have 
been  forced   under   the   different   systems,   is   a   most 
important  matter,   and  becomes   very   marked   where 
the   soil   is    of    weak   staple.      At    the    present    time 
might  be  distinctly  seen  on  my  farm  the  great  advan- 
tages of  rich,   box-made   manure,  which  was   applied 
to    the    root    crop    in    1847,    when    con  i-asted   with 
what   was   only  dressed  with  superphosphate  of  lime 
and  guano,  although  the  land  has  been  two  years  in 
pasture  ;  these  facts,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
adduced,  are   not  to  be  lost  sight  of.     It  becomes  a 
matter  of  primary  importance  to  many  of  us  in  the 
rural  districts  to  endeavour  to  consume  as  much  extra- 
neous food,  or  the  less  valuable  grains  on  our  farms,  as 
possible,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turnip  crop,  without 
realizing  less  money  for  it  per  acre.     I  think  we  ought 
all  to  aim  at  this  point  at  least.     As  I  increase  the  ex- 
tent of  my  autumn  crops,  or  sow  the  spring  crops  earlier, 
the  more  is  this  necessity  impressed  upon  me.    How  far 
it  may  be  economical  to   trench  on  the  profits  of  the 
green  crops,  by  giving  large  allowances  of  extra  food, 
having  the  mere  object  of  enriching  the  manure,  is  a 
question  upon  which  I  am  not  satisfied.     I  am  aware 
that  circumstances  do  exist  where  it  may  be  the  most 
profitable  way  to  obtain  manure  to  sink  the  whole  value 
of  the  Turnip  crop,  by  giving  large  allowances  of  extra 
feed.     But  in  my  own  experience   I  have  found  that 
special  manures,  given  in  small  quantities,  can  he  ad- 
vantageously applied   to   all  kinds  of  crops,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mere  habits  of  the  plants,  forming  an 
important  element  towards  greater  certainty  of  results, 
independent  of  the  capable  condition  of  the  soil,   I  have 
thought  the  previous  remarks  not  out  of  place,  in  order 
that  the  two-fold  object  of  consuming  the  Turnip  crop 
may  he  appreciated,  where  it  is  the  main  reliance  for 
keeping  our  farms  in  heart.     When  an  ox  or  sheep  is 
grazing  in  a  meadow,  the  complicated  function  of  rumi- 
nation  is   most    perfectly   performed.      Nature   being 
complete  in  all  her  parts,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
more   capac'ous   organs   of  the  ox  are  as  capable  of 
extracting  as  much  nutriment  from  the  Grass  as  that 
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of  the  sheep,  but  we  all  know  that  aa  ox  will  allow  a  i 
much  larger  quantity  of  nutriment  to  pass  throuijli  its 
organism  «hen  fed  on  unground  grain,  than  the  sheep  ; 
the  preparatioa  of  the  food  of  the  former  is  there- 
fore an  important  matter  to  be  attended  to.  The 
digestive  organs  of  the  ox  and  sheep  are  designed 
rather  to  extract  nutriment  in  a  diluted  and  bulky  state, 
than  to  assimilate  it  when  in  too  concentrated  a  form  ; 
these  animals  generally  prove  grateful  when  moderate 
quantities  of  highly  nutritive  food  are  given  in  such 
forms  as  physiologists  point  out,  while  they  will  prove 
the  reverse  when  it  is  given  in  excessive  quantities. 
When  lean  cattle  are  put  on  Turnips  in  yards  or  boxes 
in  autumn,  and  obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of  Turnips 
(which  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  regular  feeding  of  the 
lot,  whatever  the  numbers  may  be),  they  will  eat  a  very 
large  quantity  ;  in  fact,  from  the  watery  nature  of  the 
food,  more  than  the  system  can  profitably  assimilate. 
As  the  season  advances  they  will  consume  a  smaller 
quantity  of  roots.  I  have  found  cattle  of  50  stones  im- 
perial, when  first  put  up  to  feed,  eat  daily  220  lbs.  of 
cut  Swedes,  with  Oat  straw  in  the  racks,  and  5  lbs.  of 
oilcake  besides.  It  is  a  well  recognised  fact  amongst 
cattle  feeders,  that  it  is  very  unprofitable  to  give  cake 
or  corn  to  cattle  for  the  first  two  months  the.v  are  put 
on  Turnips,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  weak  part  of  the 
system  when  rapid  ripeness  is  required.  At  this  June 
ture  prepared  straw  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
cake  or  grain,  aa  an  important  auxiliary  towards 
economical  results.  Mr.  Warnes,  of  Trimingham,  in 
Norfolk,  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  bring  prominently 
before  the  public,  the  importance  of  having  the  extra 
food  thoroughly  incorporated  with  chaff,  whereby  the 
latter  is  rendered  palatable,  and  the  extra  food  is  fully 
subjected  to  the  important  process  of  rumination.  The 
utility  of  this  system  is  now  beginning  to  be  pretty 
widely  acknowledged,  and  it  has  been  variously  wrought 
out  in  details.  1  have  followed  a  modified  system  of  it, 
for  five  years,  in  feeding  annually  about  40  lean  cattle 
on  Turnips  wiih  advantage."  Instead  of  giving  my  cattle 
an  unlimited  supply  of  Turnips  in  boxes  or  in  stalls,  I 
gave  each  beast  about  1  lb.  of  cake  and  1  lb.  ground 
grain,  at  6  a.m.,  well  mixed  up  with  5  lbs.  of  l-inch 
chaff,  the  latter  having  been  well  wetted  with  cold  water 
before  the  cake  and  grain  are  thrown  in  amongst  it ;  by 
8  o'clock  they  have  an  allowance;of  50  lbs.  of  cut  Tur- 
nips, and  are  again  fed  at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon 
with  the  same  quantities  of  food.  I  may  here  mention 
that  I  have  found  it  of  great  importance  to  give  the 
mixture  before  the  Turnips  in  the  morning,  for,  when 
this  has  been  reversed,  the  cattle  in  boxes  are  some- 
times very  apt  to  hoove,  when  cut  Turnips  are  rapidly 
swallowed  ;  but  when  the  other  is  adopted,  I  have  never 
had  a  single  case  of  hoove.  Besides  the  quantity  of 
food  specified,  the  cattle  have  straw  in  racks,  of  which 
they  consume  very  little.  I  have  found  this  allowance 
and  mode  of  feeding  answer  well ;  and  with  a  little  at- 
tention and  tempering,  you  may  uavc  a.n  iiie  tiuuj^iio 
clean  swept-out  by  night-fall,  and  the  animals  prepared 
to  rest  for  the  night  the  most  perfect  pictures  of  con- 
tent imaginable.  I  do  not  know  how  far  a  more  perfect 
preparation  or  cooking  of  the  artificial  food,  having  the 
effect  of  rendering  it  more  soluble,  would  compensate 
for  the  extra  expense  involved  in  the  process.  By  this 
mode  of  feeding,  4  or  5  lbs  of  cake  and  grain  become  a 
substitute  for  lUO  lbs.  of  Turnips,  and  it  is  not  putting 
a  high  value  on  the  latter  when  you  have  the  assurance 
that  you  are  feeding  your  cattle  at  as  little  expense  as 
when  they  have  nothing  but  Turnips  and  straw.  The 
comparative  rapidity  with  which  cattle  will  take  on 
flesh,  under  the  different  methods,  more  especially  during 
the  first  months  they  are  put  up  to  feed,  will  be  appa- 
rent to  those  who  will  give  the  two  a  fair  trial.  By 
mixing  the  artificial  food  with  the  more  bulky  material 
of  chafiF,  any  specified  quantity  can  be  more  regularly 
divided  amongst  a  lot  of  cattle  in  yards  or  in  boxes,  for 
the  stronger  soon  lose  the  capacity  of  cheating  their 
weaker  neighbours  of  their  due  quota.  I  think  this 
system  holds  out  an  inducement  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  stock  on  farms  where  Turnips  can  only  be  raised 
over  a  small  part  of  the  occupation  ;  and  thus  by  obtain- 
ing a  market  for  the  inferior  grain  (by  consuming  it  on 
the  farm),  will,  in  the  end,  prove  the  most  economical 
way  of  obtaining  a  better  supply  of  manure,  at  least  it 
has  been  so  in  my  own  experience.  I  have  never  been 
in  the  practice  ol  giving  more  than  4  to  5  lbs.  daily,  of 
extra  food,  in  fattening  cattle.  In  regard  to  the  mate- 
rials used  as  auxiliary  to  Turnips  in  feeding  cattle,  I  am 
always  inclined  to  keep  by  oilcake,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  of  the  whole  quantity  given,  as  it  tends  to  make 
them  softer  in  the  skin,  and  more  kindly  to  handle,  than 
when  grain  alone  is  used.  I  prefer  Bean-meal  to  that 
of  any  other  kind  of  corn,  but  as  to  this  I  am  not  so 
particular,  as  the  relative  prices  of  grains  for  the  time 
being  determine  which  can  be  most  economically  given. 
In  feeding  sheep,  the  same  principles  will  be  lound  to 
apply  as  in  the  case  of  cattle  ;  by  substituting  a  portion 
of.grain  and  straw,  the  Turnips  can  be  economised,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  perhaps  as  in  the  case  of  cattle, 
as  you  have  less  control  over  the  process  in  the  fields. 
By  giving  an  allowance  of  palatable  and  dry  (odder  to 
sheep  in  Turnips  in  conjunction  with  the  extra  food,  the 
per  centage  of  deaths  is  greatly  reduced.  When  grain 
was'^high  in  price,  I  certainly  did  prefer  a  mixture  of 
oilcake  or  good  rape-cake  and  grain  for  sheep,  but  for 
three  years  I  have  used  neither  of  the  former.  In  1848 
I  used  chaff,  bran,  and  Oats  ;  last  year  nothing  but 
Oats  cut  half-inch  out  of  the  sheaf ;  and  at  present  I 
am  using  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  in. 
tenor  Barley  for  nearly  1000  sheep.     I  have  not  kept 


so  rigidly  to  any  substance  for  feeding  as  with 
cattle,  for  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  always  pre- 
ferred when  its  value  in  the  market  would  indicate 
that  other  feeding  stuffs  cannot  replace  it  wish  advan- 
tage, after  paying  for  the  extra  expense  incurred  in 
selling  the  one  and  buying  the  other.  The  v.iliiable 
experiments  of  Mr.  Bruce,  at  Waughton,  as  detailed  ia 
the  Highland  Society's  Transactions  (July  No  ,  1346), 
showed  that  there  was  a  very  small  amount  of  loss  ia 
giving  eheep  Linseed  uncrushed,  which  has  been  satis- 
factory to  my  mind  that  there  is  no  use  in  cru-hing 
grain,  and  I  therefore  always  allow  them  to  grind  it 
themselves.  I  have  now  gone  over  the  chief  points  of 
the  sysiem  of  feeding  which  I  adopt,  and  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  go  into  further  details.  The  same 
necessity  of  circumstances  may  not  exist  in  others  in 
pursuing  a  similar  mode,  for  the  elements  of  success  in 
farming  are  presented  to  us  in  such  variety,  that  they 
will  ever  give  unbounded  scope  for  skill  and  experience 
to  develope,  but  he  must  be  a  good  or  bad  farmer  in 
the  extreme  who  will  not  profit  by  freely  discussing 
agricultural  topics  with  his  fellow-labourers,  an  excel 
lent  opportunity  for  which  the  directors  of  the  High- 
land Society,  under  their  zealous  secretary,  are  now 
affording  to  the  country  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  while 
I  always  shrink  from  dictating  to  any  one  in  practical 
matters,  I  have  no  scruple  whatever  in  arguing  the 
general  principles  involved  in  any  subject,  for  their 
bearings  and  relations  under  other  conditions  are  ap 
predated,  and  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge  are  ex- 
tended.— Mr.  Wilson,  Eddington  Mains,  Berwickshire, 
said  :  The  directors  of  this  Society,  in  their  laudable 
desire  to  increase  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  their 
monthly  meetings,  having  adopted  the  practice  of  in- 
viting parties  from  a  distance  to  take  part  ia  them,  I 
shall  now,  in  compliance  with  their  request,  and  as  iu 
some  sort  representing  Berwickshire,  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  subject  under  discussion.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  answer  the  inquiry,  "  What  are  the  substances 
that  can  be  most  profitably  employed  as  auxiliaries  to 
Turnips,  in  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  2"  I  think  it 
needful  to  remark,  at  the  outset,  that  the  need  for  such 
auxiliaries,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  them, 
depends  mainly  upon  the  amount  of  nutritive  power 
possessed  by  the  "rurnips  themselves,  and  that  this  is 
just  as  various  as  the  soils  on  which  they  are  grown. 
The  overlooking  of  this  fact  has  long  appeared  to  me 
to  render  nearly  worthless  the  results  of  those  com- 
parative trials  which  are  frequently  communicated  to 
the  public.  In  such  statements  we  are,  it  may  be,  told 
how  so  many  animals  were  fed  on  specified  rations  of 
Turnips  alone,  and  so  many  more  on  other  substances 
ia  addition.  Now,  although  this  may  be  quite  conclu- 
sive as  regards  the  particular  farm,  or  rather  the  parti- 
cular field  of  the  farm,  on  which  the  trial  is  conducted, 
it  determiues  nothing  for  the  country  at  large.  I  know, 
for  example,  that   Grass  or  Turnips  produced  on  the 

bullock  better,  per  se,  than  that  from  the  worst  parts, 
even  with  a  large  addition  of  farinaceous  food.  The 
same  thing  holds  good  of  every  product  of  the  soil,  so 
that  even  the  cake  or  meal  used  in  one  case,  may  differ 
very  greatly  in  inherent  quality,  from  what  is  com- 
pared with  it  in  another.  But  not  to  dwell  upon  this 
important  consideration,  and  the  fallacies  arising  from 
the  disregard  of  it,  I  may  say  in  the  general,  that  I 
have  not  found  it  profitable  to  give  large  quantities  of 
cake  or  meal  per  head,  to  fattening  cattle.  No  doubt 
the  animals  improved  more  rapidly  with  such  food  than 
without  it ;  but  then  the  additional  price  obtaiocd  for 
them  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  extra  expense  at 
which  they  are  fattened.  The  manure,  I  have  reason 
to  think,  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  use  of  such  food  ; 
but  I  must  say,  that  I  consider  this  an  expensive  way 
of  purchasing  foreign  manure,  and  that  if  much  of  the 
return  from  the  fattening  of  cattle  has  to  be  looked  for 
from  this  source,  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  guano  at  once. 
There  are,  however,  circumstances  in  which  I  think 
that  it  is  judicious  to  add  a  portion  of  farinaceous 
matter  to  the  food  of  cattle,  and  I  shall  specify  some  of 
these.  I  have  already  hinted,  that  part  of  the  farm 
which  I  occupy  is  a  poor  soil.  The  Turnips  grown 
upon  this  part  I  endeavour  to  consume  by  sheep,  as 
largely  as  possible,  but  to  get  the  straw  of  the  farm 
made  into  dung  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  portion  of  the 
Turnip  crop  to  the  homestead,  and  that  portion  I  apply 
chiefly  to  the  rearing  of  young  cattle.  Now,  as  such 
Turnips  are  deficient  in  nutritive  power,  I  think  it  ad- 
visable to  add  something  better,  that  the  young  animals 
fed  upon  them  may  not  be  stunted  in  their  growth. 
But,  independent  of  this,  I  have  learned,  by  dear- 
bought  experience,  that  iu  rearing  calves,  I  must  use 
Linseed-cake  on  another  account.  I  need  not  remind 
this  meeting  of  the  exceeding  liability  of  these  young 
animals  to  that  malignant  disease,  called  blackleg. 
Having  kept  a  memorandum  of  my  own  losses,  by  it  I 
found  that  in  the  first  14  years  of  my  farming,  they 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  a  number  equal  to  my 
average  annual  stock  ;  iu  other  words,  that  out  of  14 
crops  of  calves,  I  had  lost  one  entire  crop  by  this  dis- 
ease alone.  During  that  period  I  tried  most  of  the 
nostrums  then  in  vogue,  without  any  success.  I  then, 
however,  began  to  give  a  daily  allowance  of  oilcake,  say 
1  to  2  lbs.,  and  ever  since  my  loss  has  been  trifling, 
with  some  most  instructive  exceptions.  Having  that 
season  a  good  deal  of  inferior  grain,  and  having  had 
no  blackleg  for  several  years,  I  thought  that  a  daily 
feed  of  meal  might  be  as  good  for  my  calves  as  oil- 
cake, and  much  cheaper;  but,  alas!  for  ill-judged 
economy,  I,  that  year,  lost  eight  calves  in  the  course 


of  a  very  few  days.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  have 
not  again  ventured  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  cake  ; 
and  I  atn  happy  to  add  that  my  belief  in  its  efficacy, 
as  an  antidote  to  this  disease,  has  been  confirmed  by 
each  additional  year's  experience.  Here,  then,  is  one 
instance  iu  which  the  economy  of  using  cake,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  Turnips,  is  clear  and  indisputable,  and  all 
the  more  that  this  disease  is  more  prevalent  on  fertile 
soils.  The  cake,  in  this  instance,  is  medicine  as  well  as. 
food,  and  the  economy  of  the  practice  rests  mainly 
upon  this  circumstance.  In  pursuing  such  an  investi- 
gation as  we  have  now  in  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  view  that  Grass  or  hay  constitutes  the  natural  food 
of  the  ox,  and  that  hij  digestive  organs  are  formed 
with  a  manifest  adaptation  to  a  moderately  nutritive 
and  very  bulky  food.  We  see  that  it  is  indispensable 
to  his  comfort  that  his  capacious  paunch  be  kept  con- 
stantly full,  so  that  even  when  supplied  with  food, 
greatly  more  nourishing  than  the  richest  pasturage,  he 
must  have  his  fill  before  he  will  go  to  rest,  and  proceed, 
with  his  rumination  and  digestion.  But  while  he  can 
eat  nearly  as  much  bulk  of  ihe  more  nutritious  food  as 
of  other,  his  power  of  assimilation  is  not  correspond- 
ingly expansive,  and  hence  it  happens  that  enormous 
waste  ensues  whenever  this  law  of  his  ph)sical  consti- 
tution is  disregarded.  There  is  not  only  a  waste  of 
food,  but  the  unassimilated  surplus  produces  disturb- 
ance and  irritation,  issuing  very  usually  in  continued 
diarrhoGi,  and  sometimes  in  more  serious  disease. 
This  excessive  purging  is  especially  observed  whea 
cattle  are  first  put  oa  Turnips,  and  the  poorer  their 
condition  the  longer  does  it  continue.  Several  plans 
have  been  adopted  for  avoiding  this  evil.  One  is  to  give 
them  a  limited  supply  of  Turnips  for  some  weeks  at  first, 
aud  thus  compel  them  to  appease  their  appetite  by 
eating  straw  more  largely  than  they  would  otherwise 
do.  An  East  Lothian  farmer  has  recently  informed 
me  that  he  has  tried  this  plan  with  decided  success. 
Something  added  to  the  straw  to  make  it  palatable,  so 
that  the  animals  will  eat  it  freely,  without  being  starved 
into  compliance,  is,  I  think,  an  improvement  oa  this 
plan  ;  for  when  a  considerable  bulk  of  good  straw  is 
eaten  daily,  this  injurious  purging  will  not  only  ba 
avoided,  but  during  the  whole  process  of  fattening,  a. 
much  less  quantity  of  Turnips  will  suffice  than  is  found 
necessary  in  the  customary  practice,  I  do  not  give  this 
as  a  mere  opinion,  for — as  I  recently  mentioned  to  our 
local  club — 1  have  been  convinced  of  it  by  a  rather  ex- 
tensive  experiment,  which  an  anticipated  scarcity  of 
Turnips  induced  me  to  make  in  tVie  spring  of  the 
present  year.  My  cattle  at  that  time  were  getting  as- 
many  Swedish  Turnips  as  they  could  eat,  aud,  in  ad- 
dition, 4  lbs.  of  Beau  and  Barley  meal,  with  ^  lb.  of 
bruised  Linseed  mixed  in  it,  as  the  daily  ration  of  each- 
animal.  This  meal  was  given  to  them  dry  every  morn- 
ing. Seeing,  however,  that  my  Turnips  were  to  run 
short  before  the  cattle  were  ready  for  market,  I  was  iu- 
diicf^d  hv  some  statements  which  I  met  with  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  lo  pu.,ii,»..<.  a,  straw-cutter,  and 
to  add  a  considerable  quantity  of  chopped  straw  to 
their  daily  fare.  To  induce  them  to  eat  this  chopped 
straw,  it  was  moistened  with  a  soup  prepared  by  soak- 
ing the  bruised  Linseed  for  24  hours  in  cold  water,  and. 
then  sifting  the  meal  over  it.  When  these  ingredients 
had  been  well  stirred,  and  allowed  to  lie  for  a  short 
time,  about  a  bushel  of  the  mixture  was  served  out  to 
each  bullock.  They  all  eat  it  readily  on  the  very  first 
trial,  and  the  effects  were,  that  they  made  more  rapid 
progress,  and  were  quite  satisfied  with  just  half  their 
former  allowance  of  Turnips.  In  confirmation  of  what 
I  have  now  stated,  I  may  mention  that  a  friend  of  mine,, 
who  is  a  very  successful  Beet  grower,  tells  me  that  by 
giving  his  cattle  a  daily  feed  of  grey-dust  (the  refuse 
from  Oatmeal  grinding),  they  are  benefited,  and  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  Turnips  effected.  Those  who  have 
read  the  Rev.  Mr.  fiuxtable's  pamphlet,  are  aware  of 
the  success  with  which  he  has  carried  out  this  principle. 
If  I  have  rightly  understood  his  statement,  it  would 
appear  that  by  passing  Turnips  or  Mangold  Wurzel 
through  a  machine  which  rasps  and  crushes  rather  than, 
cuts  them,  and  then  mixing  chopped  straw  with  the 
roots  thus  prepared,  that  he  gets  his  cattle  to  eat  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  chaff,  without  having  recourse  to 
Linseed  or  other  meal  at  all.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  re- 
gard it  as  the  most  important  improvement  yet  made 
iu  cattle  feeding  ;  aa  on  really  good  soils,  the  process 
might  thus  be  conducted  without  using  the  farinaceous 
food,  until  the  animal  had  nearly  reached  maturity.  A 
small  allowance  of  cake  or  meal  for  a  few  weeks  before 
selling  might,  I  think,  still  be  advantageous  ;  but  to  use 
these  costly  substances  during  the  whole  process  of  fat- 
tening, unless  in  the  manner  and  for  the  object  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
profitable.  On  weak  soils  it  may  be  impossible  to  fattenL 
a  bullock  wUhout  them  ;  but  this  just  suggests  the  in- 
quiry, whether  the  occupiers  of  8uch  soils  would  not  do 
better  by  restricting  themselves  to  such  departments  of 
cattle  husbandry,  as  seem  more  suitable  to  their  circum- 
stances. We  know  in  regard  to  sheep,  that  the  occu- 
piers of  high  ly  ing  or  poor  soil  invariably  part  with, 
their  lambs  as  soon  as  weaned  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they 
have  brought  them  to  the  point  at  which  they  would  cease 
to  improve  in  their  own  bands,  they  sell  them  to  those 
who  can  carry  them  forward  to  maturity.  When  we 
consider  the  advanced  ages  to  which  parties  similarly 
circumstanced  usually  keep  their  cattle,  and  the  state 
of  gaunt  leanness  in  which  they  come  into  the  hands  o£ 
the  low  country  grazier,  to  the  manifest  loss  of  both 
parties,  it  will  appear  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  same 
priuciple_now  so  generally  adopted  in  regard  to  sheep,, 
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should  be  applied  also  to  cattle.  For  a  few  years  past, 
I  have  with  great  satisfaction  observed,  that  this  more 
rational  practice  is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  Large 
numbers  of  young  stock  are  now  brought  to  market 
either  as  weaned  calves,  yearlings,  or  jear-aud-half 
olds,  as  best  suits  the  circumstances  of  the  respective 
breeders  ;  but  all  acting  on  the  common  principle  of 
bringing  their  stock  to  market  in  good  condition,  and 
of  parting  with  their  annual  cast  at  the  age  when  the 
natural  produce  of  their  farms  would  no  longer  keep 
them  improving.  To  such  an  audience  as  I  now 
address,  I  need  not  insist  on  the  difference  to  the  ulti- 
mate fatteners— and  I  might  add  to  the  consumers— 
betwixt  cattle  that  have  been  steadily  improving  from 
their  birth,  and  such  as  have  at  some  stage  been 
starved  and  hunger-bitten.  I  have  hitherto  conflned 
my  remarks  to  ihe  treatment  of  cattle,  but  the  same 
principles  apply  in  good  measure  to  sheep.  The  con- 
suming of  Turnips  on  the  land  where  they  grow  by 
these  invaluable  animals,  has  now  of  a  long  time  been 
fully  established  as  the  best  way  of  enriching  and  im- 
proving all  dry  poor  soils,  as  in  fact  the  key  to  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  such  lands.  I  have  not  hitherto 
made  a  regular  practice  of  giving  cake  or  grain  to  my 
sheep,  but  have  bad  recourse  to  it  on  occasional  emer- 
gencies, as  when  Turnips  have  run  short  in  spring 
before  Grass  was  ready  ;  when  Grass  has  failed  from 
untoward  weather  ;  or  when  it  has  been  necessary  to 
graze  them  on  pasture  inferior  in  nourishing  power  to 
what  they  have  previously  had.  By  giving  a  small 
daily  allowance  of  grain  or  cake,  a  larger  head  of  stock 
can  ^\'ith  safety  be  grazed  on  a  given  area,  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  and  a  poor  soil  may  in  this  way 
be  much  improved  for  the  future  crops.  The  quiet  way 
in  which  sheep  feed  together,  and  the  facility  with 
which  their  feeding  troughs  can  be  shifted,  render  it 
practicable  to  distribute  the  extra  manure  thus  applied 
equally  over  the  area  of  a  field.  I  think  that  a  portion 
of  the  inferior  grain  of  the  farm  may  be  profitably 
disposed  of  in  this  way,  and  that  if  used  in  small  quan- 
tities, Linseed-cake  will,  upon  the  whole,  yield  a  better 
return  when  eaten  by  sheep  than  by  cattle.  I  believe 
that  in  Eogland  it  is  a  common  practice  to  give  chop- 
ped hay  to  sheep  when  on  Tnrnips,  either  with  or  with- 
out an  admixture  of  cake  or  grain,  and  it  is  one  which 
we  might,  perhaps,  imitate  with  advantage.  In  the  case 
of  hoggets  in  particular,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  a  means 
of  preventing  the  serious  mortality  which  often  occurs 
when  they  are  first  put  on  Turnips.  In  giving  grain 
to  our  domestic  animals,  and  especially  to  ruminants, 
I  think  it  of  great  importance  to  have  it  bruised  or 
ground.  For  cattle,  in  particular,  it  cannot  be  too 
finely  ground,  as,  when  this  is  not  done,  I  am  per- 
saaded  that  much  of  it  passes  through  them  undigested. 
Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  think  much  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  giving  farinaceous  food  to  fatten- 
ing cattle,  as  I  am  convinced  that  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary for  securing  the  indirect  advar.f"s-"  „i.i-i-  i  i_^ 
endeavoured  to  d^ocrioe,  we  shall  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  aeW  our  grain  as  grain,  than  by  first  converting 
it  inti  beef  or  mutton. — Dr.  Anderson  said  :  After  the 
extremely  valuable  observations  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  meeting  by  the  gentlemen  who  had 
preceded  him,  it  wotUd  scarcely  be  expected,  nor  in- 
deed was  it  necessary,  that  he  should  occupy  the  time 
of  the  meeting  at  any  great  length.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, was  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  was  one  on  which 
science  and  practice  could  meet  together  on  a  common 
field  ;  and  it  was  very  gratifying  to  find,  from  the  obser- 
vations of  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken,  that  those 
plans  which  they  had  found  by  experience  to  be  best 
fitted  for  fattening  stock  were  exactly  those  which  were 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  science.  He  would 
not,  of  course,  attempt  to  enter  there  into  the  whole 
question  of  feeding  stock,  which  would  be  very  much 
out  of  place,  and  would  occupy  by  far  too  much  of  their 
time  ;  but  there  were  some  subjects  touched,  which  he 
thought  worthy  of  observation.  It  was  remai'ked  by 
the  first  speaker  (Mr.  Brodie)  that  the  subject  was  one 
on  which  they  had,  as  yet,  comparatively  little  definite 
experiment.  This  was  to  a  certain  extent  true  ;  there 
still  remained  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  Experiments, 
however,  of  a  certain  kind  had  been  made,  but  the 
result  had  just  been — as,  indeed,  in  most  similar  cases 
.—to  show  them  that  something  more  was  required. 
Having  made  one  class  of  experiments,  they  found  that 
more  precise  experiments  were  necessary  to  decide  the 
question.  They  had  already  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able experience  ;  but  the  time,  he  thought,  was  now 
come  when  they  must  proceed  to  much  more  definite 
experiments,  in  order  fully  to  exhaust  the  subject  of 
the  feeding  of  stock.  He  had  himself  been  engaged 
for  some  time  past,  in  the  laboratory,  on  a  series  of 
investigations,  which  touched  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  this  subject,  in  endeavouring  to  determine,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  comparative  value  of  difi'erent  sorts  of 
food,  on  chemical  principles.  This  had  been  done  by 
determining  the  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  oil  enterinc 
as  constituents  into  tlie  different  substances  employed 
as  food,  and  he  had  got  a  table  from  which  he  would 
quote  some  points,  as  containing  facts  of  considerable 
interest.  From  what  they  had  heard  to-day,  the  uni- 
versal experience  seemed  to  be  iu  favour  of  oilcake  and 
Beau-meal ;  and  he  believed  these  were  the  substances 
which  possessed  the  highest  feeding  value  upon  scien- 
tific analysis.  He  had  determined,  in  the  table  he  held  in 
his  hand,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  of  oil  or  fatty 
matter  in  eich  of  the  substances  experimented  upon  ; 
ancl  he  found  that  in  a  ton  weight  of  Beans,  there  were 
S9  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  32  lbs.  of  oU— these  being  the 


most  valuable  substances  ;  but  in  purchasing  a  ton  of 
oilcake,  the  purchaser  got  103  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and 
224  lbs.  of  oil.  The  value  of  Rape-cake  was  quite  equal 
to  that  of  oilcake  on  chemical  principles.  There  were, 
however,  some  important  questions  to  be  considered  in 
addition  to  the  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  oil,  for  the 
fact  was  that  the  whole  of  these  substances  given  to 
cattle  was   not  converted  into  flesh  and   fat,  and  "the 

question  arises How  much  of  the  nitrogen  present  in 

the  difi'erent  sort  of  food  was  converted  into  flesh  and 
fat  ?  This  was  a  question  which  could  not  be  deter- 
mined by  laboratory  experiments,  or,  at  least,  only  to  a 
certain  extent.  They  must  experiment  upon  the  cattle. 
Suppose  that  they  gave  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrooen 
to  cattle  in  the  shape  of  oilcake,  Beans,  or  any  other 
kind  of  food,  the  question  to  be  determined  was — 
What  proportion  of  the  whole  nitrogen  given  was 
converted  by  the  cattle  into  flesh  1  That  was  a  point 
on  which  the  comparative  value  of  different  substances 
very  much  depended.  He  thought  that  cattle  could  be 
ehown  to  convert  into  flesh  the  largest  amount  of  nitro- 
gen, where  it  was  in  the  most  digestible  condition,  or 
where  it  was  in  a  state  to  be  taken  up  by  the  organs 
with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity.  He  found,  in  the 
nitrogen  of  oilcake,  about  nine-tenths  was  soluble  in 
water,  and  of  Turnips  about  three-fourths  ;  and  he  ap- 
prehended that  whatever  might  be  the  exact  amount  of 
difference,  this  was  a  thing  which  could  be  determined 
by  experiment,  and  that  which  was  soluble  was  more 
likely  to  pass  into  the  system,  than  that  which  was  in- 
soluble. That,  however,  was  a  subject  on  which  they 
knew  almost  nothing.  He  would  not  attempt  to  enter 
into  further  detail  on  this  subject,  except  to  notice  one 
point  in  the  discussion.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
spoken  (ilr,  Wilson)  stated  that  he  found  his  calves 
did  not  thrive  without  the  use  of  .a  certain  quantity 
of  oilcake.  He  (Dr.  A.)  presumed  the  calves  were, 
in  this  case,  newly  weaned,  the  food  being  difi'erent 
from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The 
milk  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter, 
essential  to  the  sustenance  of  the  young  animal,  but 
when  it  came  to  be  fed  on  Turnips  or  Grass  it  got  food 
containing  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  oil,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  it  could  not  digest  this  sort 
of  food  in  the  same  way  as  that  which  nature  had  pro- 
vided for  it.  He  was  able  to  cont^rm  the  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  speakers,  that  the  value  of  Turnips 
differed  very  much  in  different  circumstances — to  a 
greater  extent,  he  found,  than  was  generally  imagined  ; 
and  it  was  to  be  remarked  that  the  difference  was  in 
some  sort  connected  with  the  soil.  He  had  analysed 
Turnips  from  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  grown  on  what  was 
called  the  black  land  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  he 
found  them  of  a  very  superior  description  ;  and,  indeed, 
a  heavy  clay  land  appeared  to  be  unsuited  for  their 
proper  cultivation.  The  introduction  and  extended  use 
of  beneficial  foods  was  of  very  great  importance,  and 
^.^tren-riiig  vc  ..vv^.^: —  r-v-H  TTLU^rr  quarters  Besides  the 

agriculturist.  There  must  exist  many  other  sub- 
stances which  might  be  usefully  employed  for  feeding 
cattle.  He  had  analysed  the  cake  of  a  considerable 
number  of  seeds,  and  he  found  that  Poppy-cake  was 
rather  more  valuable  than  the  aver.ige  of  Linseed-cake 
in  nitrogen,  but  the  oil  was  only  about  one-half.  He 
found  Hemp-cake  to  be  about  the  value  of  oilcake  in 
nitrogen,  and  rather  less  in  oil.  Cotton-cake  was  some- 
what inferior  in  point  of  nitrogen  and  oil.  He  had 
also  recently  analysed  a  cake  imported  under  the 
name  of  Cramboline  cake,  which  nobody  could  make 
auything  of,  but  which  he  found  near  oilcake  in  value. 
— Mk.  Melvin,  Bonnington,  said  :  That  as  the  system 
of  feeding  which  had  been  recommended  to  the  meeting 
was  very  different  from  what  had  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  Lothians,  perhaps  Mr.  Kennedy  or 
some  other  gentleman  would  be  able  to  state  whether 
they  had  made  any  comparative  experiments  on  the 
different  systems,  so  that  the  actual  results  were  deter- 
mined in  such  a  way  as  to  warrant  farmers  to  adopt 
the  plan  recommended.  These  were  not  days  when 
farmers  could  afford  to  conduct  experiments,  without 
being  somewhat  sure  of  the  results. — Mr.  Kennedy 
said :  The  system  he  tiad  recommended  had  been 
followed  by  him  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  he 
was  satisfied  it  was  the  most  profitable  one. — The 
noble  Chairman  suggested  that  Mr.  Melvin  might 
state  to  the  meeting  the  system  he  adopted. — Mr. 
Melvin,  said  :  The  food  he  gave  to  his  stock  depended 
very  much  on  their  condition.  At  first,  when  the 
animal  was  put  up,  if  he  was  lean,  the  digestive  system 
having  been  accustomed  to  very  innutritions  food — 
the  strong  properties  having  gone  out  of  the  Grass 
towards  the  close,  of  the  year,  he  gave  him  fully  more 
than  2  cwt.  of  Turnips  ;  and  as  the  season  advanced, 
and  the  digestive  system  became  suited  to  digest  food 
more  thoroughly,  he  found  the  quantity  of  Turnips 
consumed  decreased,  and  as  the  animal  progressed  to  a 
state  of  fatness,  he  found  1},  or  1 J  cat.  of  Turnips  suiE- 

cient The  noble  Chairman  said  :   There  could  be  no 

doubt  that  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
had  read  papers  were  able  to  verify  their  statements  by 
their  own  experience,  and  were  satisfied  of  their  truth 
by  the  experiments  they  had  made  themselves;. and  he 
conld  not  help  taking  that  opportunity  of  remarking 
the  great  merit  of  all  the  papers  which  had  been  read 
to  the  Society.  The  greatest  merit  of  each  and  all  of 
these  papers  was  their  thorough  practical  nature,  and 
the  statements  were  brought  forward;  in  &]  manner 
which  did  these  gentlemen  the  greatest  honour.  They 
were  highly  valuable  to  the  public,  and  to  those  to 
whom  they  had  been  addressed  ;  and  being  based  both 


on  practical  and  scientific  experience,  would  no  doubt 
lead  to  very  important  consequences  in  regard  to  the 
subject  which  had  been  discussed.— Mr.  C.  Stevekson 
explained  that  Mr.  Howden,  of  Lawhead,  who  had 
been  long  before  the  public  as  one  of  the  leading  agri- 
culturists of  East  Lothian,  and  whose  experience  em- 
braced a  practice  of  60  years,  had  intended  sending  a 
paper  on  this  important  subject,  but  had  been  prevented 
by  domestic  circumstances.  He  begged  to  state,  as  the 
general  results  of  Mr.  H.'s  experiments  on  feeding, 
that  prepared  food  for  cattle  was  unprofitable,  the 
results  of  which  experiments  appeared  in  the  Society's 
Transactions — that  grains,  especially  when  mixed,  are 
of  equal  value,  weight  for  weight,  with  cake— and  that 
other  substances  can  be  profitably  employed  as  auxiliary 
to  Turnips. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books  :  Subscriber.  Can  any  otia  recommend  a  book  upon  the 
manufacture  of  malt  ? 

Bo!fE-EnsT :  Novice  Apply  16  bushels  per  acre  now  on  your 
Gra-3  land,  broadcast, 

Cabet's  Caitle  G-iCGE  :  CAS.  Any  philosophical  mstrument. 
maker  will  procure  it.    A  few  shillings,  with  the  tape. 

Clovek  :  Achfiam.  Cart  over  the  farm  manure  as  a  compost 
with  earth  during  the  last  frosts  of  winter.  It  should  be 
made  into  a  compost  with  earth,  and  turned  once  or  twice 
before  3    i-eading  it. 

CostPOoT  ;  An  Old  Subscriber.  You  would  injure  the  compost  by 
adding  hme  to  peat  and  rotten  fish.  Get  gypsum  to  dry  it 
up  with.     You  can  get  it  for  305.  a  ton. 

Flax  :  C  F.  There  are  many  good  books.  Bead  T.  Keir 
.Shorf  8  sixpenny  pamphlet. 

Gas  Lime  :  Kent.  Iceontainssulpburettedhydrogen,  and  is  there- 
fore poisonous  to  insects.  In  that  state  it  is  also  poisonous 
to  plants ;  yon  should  therefore  apply  it  fresh  only  on  bare 
lands.  If  you  wish  to  use  it  as  a  top-dressing  for  crops,  it 
must  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time  lirst,  and  it  will 
become  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  chalb.  You  may  apply  one 
to  two  tons  per  acre. 

Geass  for  Land  Shaded  with  Thees  :  Tristram.  AgrostlS 
vulgaris,  2  lbs.  ;  Anthoxantham  odoratum,  1 ;  Dactjlis  glome- 
rata,  7 ;  Festuca  sylvatica,  1^ ;  Loiiam  perenne,  8 ;  Poa 
nemoralis,  4  ;  P.  trivialis,  4 ;  Tritolium  repens,  o ;  total  32  lbs, 
and  1  bushel  of  Barley  per  acre. 

Pigs:  J  D.  Mangold  Wurzel  is  the  most  profitable  crop  to 
plant  for  them.  We  do  not  know  anything  abaut  house  and 
window,  or  any  other  taxes  here.  Your  question  must  be 
addressed  to  one  learned  in  the  law.  You  should  "pound" 
the  geese  and  detain  them  for  damage.  Leave  the  clay  land 
once  ploughed  till  spring. 

Rats  :  Cliftonian.  The  pamphlet  recommends  a  particular 
breed  of  terrier,  as  the  best  preventive.  Any  bookseller  will 
obtai:i  it.  We  do  not  know  the  publisher. — Subscriber.  Tea 
must  apply  to  your  bookseller.  We  have  not  a  copy,  and 
do  not  linow  the  publisher.  ' 

The  most  Economical  Fence:  HuricoJa.  "We  should  suppose  a 
post  and  rail  fence  put  up  cheaplj  ;  butitis  impossible  to  say, 
because  the  question  of  cheapuesa  depends  altogether  upon 
the  nature  and  products  of  the  locaUty. 

UtJFEATHEaED  CHICKENS  :  H  B,  Moiikton,    There  are  several  I 

breeds,  all  large  fowls,  the  chickens  of  nhich  feather  as 
slowly  as  jou  describe;  we  caonut,  therefore,  answer  your 
question  without  a  si^ht  of  the  birds,  or  a  much  more  precise 
description.  You  should  get  some  good  treatise  on  poultry, 
and  study  it.         

COTETNT  GARDS-S',  Dec.  23, 
Notwithstanding  the  increased  trade  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  week,  hothouae  (crapes  and  Pine-apples  are  quite 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  same  thiog  may  be  said  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Oraugea  and  Lemons  are  plentiful.  Nuts 
have  no',  altered  since  our  last  accouQt.  Amongst  Vege- 
tables, there  have  been  some  excellent  Seakale,  Asparagus, 
and  Rhubarb.  French  Beans  are  cheaper.  Oan-ota  and 
Turnips  are  good  in  quality,  and  &o  are  Poiawjas.  The  latter 
are  getting  dearer.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  Huahroumt:  are  cheaper.  Cut  Flowers  con- 
sist of  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Camellia?,  ilignonette.  Tulips, 
Double  Primroses,  Gardenias,  Bignonia  veaasta,  ChryBan- 
themnms,  and  Roses, 

FRUITS. 
Pine-appies,  per  lb.,  4s  to  63  Pommegranates,  each,8dto6d 

Qrapes,hothouse,  p.  lb., 4s  to  6s  |  Almonds,  per  peek,  6b 

Portugal,  p.  lb.,  8d  to  Is     _  —    sweet,  per  lb.,  2b  to  3s 


Pears,  per  doz,,  Is  to 

—  per  half  sieve,  6s  to  15s 
Apples,de3sert,p.bah,3s6d  to  8s 

—  kitchen,  do.,  SstidtoSs 
Oran^^ea,  per  doz.,  9d  to  23 

—  ^  per  100,  6s  to  lOs 
Lemons,  per  doz..  Is  to  2s 

VFIGE  TABLES, 


Chestnuts,  (.erpeck,  ?s  to  Ss 

—     per  ifJO,  9d  tola  6d 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  p.  bush.)  2^ 

50  'i'iS 

—  Brazil,  p.  bsh,,  12s  to  14b 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  608  to  65s 


Brussels  Sprouts,  per  hf.  sieve, 

Is  6d  to  2s 
Cabbages,  per  doz,,  6d  to  Is 
Greens, p.doz. bun,, l56d  to  2<6d 
Cauliflowers,  p.  dos.,4s  to  63 
Broccoli,p.doz.bndl,,103  to  12s 
French  Beans,  per  100,  2s  to  3s 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  23  6d  to  38 
Asparagus,  per  100,  03  to  8a 
Rhubarb,  p.  buadiO,  Is  Cd  to  28 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60s  to  lOOs 

—  p^r  cwt.,  3s  to  08 

—  per  bush.,  Is  6d  to  2s  6d 
Turnips,  p.  l-btindles.  Is  to  2s 
Cucnmbers,  each.  Is  6d  to  43 
Radishes,  per  doz.,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Celery,  p.  bundle,  9d  to  la  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  2s  to  53 
Spinach, p. half  sieve.6d  to  Is 
Onions,  p.  bunch,  4d  to  6d 

—  Spanish, p.doz.,  Is  6d  to 4e 


Leeks,  per  buncb.  Id  to  2d 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  p.  half 

sieve.  Is  6d  to  2s 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  p.  score,  la 

—  Cos,  p.  score,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  Is  6d 
bmall  Salads,  p.  punn,2d  to  3d 
Horse  Radish,  p.  bdL,  Is  to  4s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is 
Mushrooms,  p. pot., IsOd  to  ls3d 
Sorrel,  p.  hf.  sieve,  6d  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Parsley,  p.  doz,  bun^,  Is  to  Za 

—  Roots,  p.  bdle.,  9d  to  1b 
Marjoram,  pur  bonoh,  2d  to4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Watercress,  p.l2  bunch., dgtoSd 


HOPS.— Friday,  Dec,  27. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  and  Smith  report  that  there  is  a  steady 
and  firm  trade  for  all  Hops  with  a  fair  share  of  colour;  very 
little  doing  in  anything  else. 

HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
SuiTHFiELD,  Dec.  26. 
prime  Meadow  Hay    72s  to  SOs     Clover 


Inferior  ditto ".    60        66       Second  cut    ... 

Rowen    ... 56        65      Straw      

New  Hay       —       _ 

COMBEELAND   MaBKET,  DCC.  26. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay    75sto80s    Inferior 

Inferior  ditto 60        66    '  New  Clover    ,., 

—    :  Straw 


New  Hay 

Old  Clove."    ... 

Fine  Old  Hay 
[uferior  ditto 
Sew  Hay 
Old  Clover    ... 


...  70stoS0a 
,..  60  70 
,..  22  25 
J.  OOOPSB. 

..    60s  to  70s 
34        33 


75       80    ;  Joshua  B^ssr. 

Whitzchapei.,  Dec.  26. 

688  to  72rt  I  New  Clover    —8  to — a 

.     65        60       Inferior  ditto 63        68 

.    —       —      Straw      20       24 

.75        80    I 
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COAL  MARKET,— FRIDAY,  Dec.  27. 
HoUywell,  15=.  6d.;  Carr's  Hartley,  Us.;  Eden  Main,  15s.  9d.; 
Tanfield  Moor,  Us.;  West  Hartley,  Us.  6d. ;  WaJsend  Hastveli, 
17s. ;    "Walisend    Stewart's,  17s. ;  Wallsend  Tees,  173.— Ships 
at  market,  3i)3. 


jSOTANICAL  "WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  LIXDLEY. 


POTATOES.— SoDTHWAEE,  Dec.  23. 
The  Committee  report  that  there  have  been  very  large 
arrivals  from  Yorkshire  and  Scotland  duriog;  the  last  three 
days.  As  this  large  tieet  has  so  recently  arrived,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  an  opiaion  as  to  what  prices  they  will  go  at. 
The  following-  are  ihis  daj's  quotations  : — York  UcLjents,  per 
ton,t90B.  to  luos. ;  Scotch  do.,  bos.  to  80s. ;  ditto  Cups,  tios.  to 
70s.';  Wisbeach  Kegente,  TOs.  to  90s.  ;  French  whiteSj  70s. 
to  SOs.  

SMTTHFIELD,  Monday,  Dec.  23. 
As  is  usual  on  the  Monday  following  the  "  Great  Market," 
oar  supply,  bo:h  of  Beasts  and  Sheep  is  small  to-day,  so  also 
is  the  demand.  We  have  a  cheerful  trade  for  good  qualides 
that  are  not  too  big,  but  for  those  descriptions  ot  things  it  is 
very  heavy,  the  batchers  geaerally  having  already  procured 
sufficient  of  this  kind.  Very  good  Calves  are''io  demand,  at  a 
small  advance.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  212  Beaata, 
1930  Sheep,  and  91  Calves. 


Per  St.  of  8  lbs. — s 

d      s 

d 

Per  St.  of  8  lbs.— 9 

d     s 

Best  Scots,  Here- 

Best  liOng. wools  .  3 

6  to  3 

fords,  &,c.        ...  3 

8  to  4 

U 

Ditto  Shorn        ...     . 

,    — 

Best   Short-horns  3 

e  — 3 

s 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  2 

10  — 3 

2d  quality  Beasts  2 

8  —  3 

4 

Ditto  Shorn       ...     . 

.    — 

Best  Dowas  and 

Lambs         

.    — 

Half.breds      ...  4 

0  — i 

'J 

Calves 3 

0  —  4 

Ditto  Shora        ...     . 

.    —    . 

Piss       ..      3 

0—4 

Beasts,  996 ;  Sheen  and  Lambs,  9110  ;  Calves,  115  ;  Pigs,  280. 
Peldai,  Dec.  27. 

This  may  be  termed  a  holiday  market.  The  Christmas 
abundance  not  being  jet  cleared  off  there  is  a  very  small  de- 
mand, and  fortunately  also  a  small  supply  here  to-day.  For 
Beasts  and  Sheep  our  quotations  remain  unaltered,  but  for 
choice  Calvea  trade  is  brisk,  at  an  advance  of  fully  2d.  per 
8  lbs.  The  foreign  supply  consists  of  17  Beasts,  370  Sheep,  and 
94  Calves  ;  there  are  70  milch  cows  from  the  home  counties 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ...  3 
Best  Short-horns  3 
2d  quality  Beasts  2 
Best  Downs  and 

Half-breds       ...  4 
Ditto  Shorn 


a  to  4 
6  —3 


0—4     2 


Best  Loog-woois  .3    6  to  3 

Ditto  Shorn        —    ., 

Ewes  <t  2d  quali^  2  10  —  3 

Ditto  Shorn       —    .. 

Lambs  ...     „ —    ., 

Calves 3    4  —  4 

Pigs      3    0—4 


43—48 
46—52 

36—50 
27—32 
19-21 

2a^_24 
13— :~ 


Red 
Red 


Red 


Beasts,  325  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  198'J;  Calves,  118  ;  Pigs,  140 

I  MARK  LAiJE. 

1  MoHCAT,  Dec.  23.— The  supply  of  Wheat  both  English  and 
foreign  last  week  was  much  larger  than  of  late  ;  this  morning 
the  show  by  land  carriage  samples  from  the  neighbouring 
ijounties  was  moderate,  tine  dry  samples  barely  obtained 
late  rates:  out  of  conditioned  and  secondary  descrtp'ions  were 
1.  slow  sale  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  q"".  ;  busiuess  in 
\)reign  was  exceedingly  limited,  but  we  do  not  al:er  our  quota- 
ijons. — With  the  exception  of  foreign  grinding,  all  sorts  of 
^■arley  must  be  written  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper. —  beans  and  P«as 
re  Is.  per  qr.  lower. — Oats  were  in  less  deinand  this  morning. 
And  Scotch,  of  which  the  arrival  was  unosuallj  large,  are  ob- 
:ainable  at  a  reduction  of  6d.  per  qr. 

PXK    iMPEaiAL    QUARTEB. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  it  Suffolk  ...White 

—  —      fine  selected  runs  ...ditto 

—  —       Talavera  

—  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &  York. ..White 

—  Foreign 

Barley.grind.  <!:  distil. ,21s  to  24s... Chev. 

—  Foreign.... Grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Esses  and  Suftolk  

Scotch  and  l^iDcolnatiu^o  ...P.atal^ 

Irish  Potato 

Foreign Poland  and  Brew  18— 23!  Feed 

Sye j 23 -2 T,  foreign 

Bye-meal,  foreign per  ton      —     | 

iBeans,  Mazagan 243  to  27s Tick  26— 28  j  Harrow 

_    Pigeon    27s  — 328... Wind=  33-41  Longpod 

Foreign Small  24— 3 

Peas,  white.  Eases  and  Kent Boilers  26— 2S 

—  Maple 30s  to  328 Grey|27— 29 

Maize Whitet    — 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered...  per  sack|36 — 40 
'  _    Suffolk dittol30-36 

Foreign  ner  barrel.  18— 24 

FalBAT,  Dec.  27.— The  arrivals  of  all  articles,  both  English 
and  foreign,  since  Monday,  have  been  moderate ;  this  morn- 
ing's market  was  very  thinly  attended,  and  Wheat  of  all 
.kinds  was  held  nominally,  at  late  rate?,  at  which  only  a  few 
tetail  sales  could  be  effected.— Barley  of  all  descriptions  must 
foe  written  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper. — In  Beans  or  Peas  no 
Alteration.  Oats  are  the  turn  lower,  more  especially  Scotch, 
Ef  which  the  supply  continues  large. 


Malting 
Malting 

Feed    .. 


Egyptian 
Suffolk... 
Foreign 
Yellow... 

Cforfolk 
Per  sack 


38—45 
—42 


34—27 

20—25 

17—21 
16—20 


26—28 
28-34 
21-22 
27—30 
23-33 


30^36 
29—34 


ijtPBaiAl 

AVEEAQEB. 

Hov.   16.. 


Dec. 


23 
80.. 
7.. 
14.. 
21.. 


Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Grain 


W  HEAT. 

39)lld 

39  11 

40  3 
40  2 
39  9 
89  5 


39  11 


Baslet. 

24s  Id 
24  1 
24  6 
24  7 
24  3 
23  10 


24     3 


0AT9. 


17s  2-i 
17    3 


17    8 


1    0 


Bye. 


24s  2d 
29    6 

23  6 

24  3 

25  11 
23    1 


25    1 


Beans. 


2S»  9.i 
28  9 
28  5 
28  9 
27  11 
27    8 


28    4 


Feab 


293  Od 
.'9  4 
39  2 
29  0 
a  5 
28    2 


29     0 


1     0 


10  110 
Fluctuations  in  the  last  six  weeks* Com  Averages, 
raiCES.  iKov.  IS.  Nov.  23.  Nov.  30.  Dec.    7,;Dec.  14.  Dec.  21. 


40j  3d 

40    2 

39  11  - 

39  11 

39     9 

39     5  

Lttebpooi,,  FarDAY,  Dec.  20. — At  onr  market  this  momiog 
-no lively  features  were  visible  in  any  of  its  departments.  The 
miilere  and  dealers  remained  exceedingly  inactive,  and  very 
few  sales  of  Wheat  were  made  for  consumption  ;  importers, 
however,  firmly  resisting  any  further  decline,  the  reduced  rates 
of  Tuesday  were  obtained.  Barley,  Ma't,  Beans,  and  Peas, 
appeared  to  attract  little  notice,  and  barely  sustained  less 
prices.  Oats  being  in  slow  request,  declined  id.  to  Id.  per 
45  lbs.  ;  and  Oatmeal,  upon  a  limited  demand,  merely  sup- 
ported its  previous  value.  Indian  Corn,  meeting  few  inquiries 
to-day  for  Ireland,  receded  6d.  per  qr.,  which,  on  the  part  of 

holders,    was     not   generally    complied    with. Tdesdav, 

Dec.  24. — Although  a  tolerable  number  of  millers  appeared  at 
otir  market  to-day,  the  downward  tendency  in  London  yester- 
day, and  a  good  display  of  samples  on  the  stands  here,  dis- 
<jotiraged  any  active  proceedings,  and  for  all  descriptions  of 
"Wheat  we  have  to  note  a  limited  sale,  on  teims  scarcely 
-equal  to  those  of  last  week,  holders  still  resisting  any  material 
abatement.  Malting  Barley  and  Malt,  upon  a  fair  demand, 
■wwe  steady  in  value  ;  grinding  Barley  unvaried.  Beans  and 
Peas,  meeting  litde  inquiry,  were  the  turn  cheaper.  Owing  to 
the  abundant  supply  ot  Oatmeal,  new  Oats  moved  sparingly  at 
a  decline  of  Id.  to  2d.  per  45  lbs.  from  the  rates  of  this  day 
se'nnight,  and  tbe  former  receded  6d.  per  load.  The  trade  for 
Indian  Com  was  firmer. 


NEW  EDIIION  OP 

PROF.  LINDLET'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 
Recently  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Sis  Copper-plates  and 

numerous  Wood  Engravings,  price  24s.  cloth, 
TNTRODUCTION        TO       BOTANY. 
JL  By  Professor  LiNDLET,  Ph.D.  r.R.S.    Professor  of  Botany 
inUuiveraity  College,  London,  »fcc.    PourthEditioa,  with  Cor- 
rections and  numerous  Additions. 

EXTfiACT   FR03I  PkEFACE, 

In  this  new  and  eiilaiged  Edition,  the  Author  has  followed 
very  nearly  the  methijd  rtcommended  by  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor De  Ciindolle,  than  uhoni  no  man  is  entitled  to  more 
deference,  whether  we  consider  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
in  all  that  relates  to  order  and  arrangement,  or  the  great  ex- 
perience v.'iuch  a  long  and  most  successful  career  of  public  ia- 
stiuction  has  necessarily  given  him. 

The  Author  has  begun  with  what  is  called  Oeganogkaphy 
(Book  I.) ;  or  an  explanation  of  the  exact  structure  of  plants  ; 
a  branch  of  the  subject  comprehending  what  relates  either  to 
the  various  forms  of  tissue  of  which  vegetables  are  constructed 
or  to  the  external  appearance  their  elementary  organs  assume 
in  a  state  of  combination.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  these 
topics  should  be  well  understood,  because  they  form  thejjasis 
of  all  other  parts  of  the  science.  In  physiology,  every  fuoction 
is  executed  through  the  agency  of  the  organs  :  systematic 
arrangements  depend  upon  characters  aiisiog  out  of  their  con- 
sideration ;  and  descriptive  Botany  can  have  no  logical  pre- 
cision until  tbe  principles  of  Organography  are  exactly  settled. 
A  difference  of  opinion  exibts  ami->ng  the  most  distiuguished 
botanists,  upon  some  points  coonected  with  this  subject,  so 
that  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  enter  occasionally  into 
much  detail,  for  the  purpose  ot"  satisfying  the  student  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  upon  which  he  is  expected 
to  rely. 

To  this  succeeds  Vegetable  Phisiologt  (Book  II.) ;  or  the 
history  of  the  vital  phenomena  that  have  been  observed  both 
in  plants  in  general,  aud  in  particular  species,  and  al-io  in  each 
of  their  organs  taken  separately.  It  is  that  pare  of  the  science 
which  has  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  practical  objects.  Its 
laws,  however,  aie  either  unintelligible,  or  susceptible  of  no 
exact  appreciation,  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
more  important  details  of  Organography.  Much  of  the  subject 
is  at  present  involved  in  doubt,  and  the  accuracy  of  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  physiologists  is  inferred  rather  than  demon- 
strated ;  so  that  it  has  been  fuund  essential  that  the  grounds  of 
the  more  popularly  received  opinions,  whether  admitted  as  true 
or  rejected  as  erroneous,  should  be  given  at  length. 

Next  follows  Glossologt  (Book  III.) ;  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  TEaiiiNoLOGT  ;  restricted  to  the  definition  of  the  ad- 
jective  terms,  which  are  either  used  exclusively  in  Botany,  or 
which  are  employed  in  that  science  in  some  particular  and 
unusual  sense.  The  key  to  this  book,  as  also  to  the  substantive 
terms  explained  in  Organography,  will  be  found  in  a  copious 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

It  has  been  the  Authox-'s  wish  to  bring  every  subjetit  that  he 
has  introduced  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  state  in  which 
it  is  found  at  the  present  day.  In  doing  so,  he  has  added  so 
very  considerable  a  quantity  of  new  matter,  especially  io  what 
relates  to  Vegetable  Auatomy  and  Physiology,  that  tht:  present 
Edition  may  be  considered,  in  those  respects,  a  new  work. 
London  :  Longman,  Bkown,    Geees,  and  Longmans. 


pHE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  or  the  Structure, 
J-  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants ;  illustrated  upon  the 
Xatural  System,  Second  Edition.  50D  Illustrations.  Pi  ice 
Z\)s.  in  cloth. 

%*  To  suit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  the  ab07e 
Work  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ELEMEL\i'6  UF  BUTANV,  Structural,  Phy- 
siological, and  Medical.      With  a  Sketch  of  the  Artificial 


Price  12s.  cloth. 

The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  os. 

This   will  complete    the    series    of    Elementary    Botanical 
Works  by  Professor  Lindlei.  of  which  "  School  Botany,"  and 
*'  The  Vegetable  Kingdom;"  form  the  other  parts. 
CONTENTS. 

Part  T- — Chap.  1.  General  Attributes — 2.  Of  the  Elementary 
Organs — -3.  Of  the  Epidermis  and  its  Processes — i.  Of  the 
Compound  Organs— 5.  Of  the  Root — 6.  OftheStem— 7.  Of  the 
Leaf-Buds — S.  Of  the  Leaves — 9.  Of  Food  and  Secretions — 
10.  Of  the  Motions  of  Fluids— 11.  Of  the  Flower-Bud— 12.  Of 
the  Inflorescence — 13.  Of  the  Floral  Envelopes — 14.  Of  the 
Male  Organs — 15.  0/ the  Disk— 16.  Of  the  Female  Organs— 
17.  Of  the  Receptacle  of  Torus— IS.  Of  the  Ovule— 19.  Of  Fer- 
tilisation—20.  Of  the  Fruit— 31.  Of  the  Seed— 22.  OfGermina- 
tion— 23.  Of  Flowerless  Plants, 

Paet  II.— Chap.  1.  Linnsea,n  Sexual  System — 2.  Analyicai 
Method — 3.  The  Manner  of  Studying.— Glossary. 

*s-  The  Elements  of  .iledical  and  CEcouomical  Botany,  illus- 
trated with  numerous  diagrams  and  woodcuts,  is  now  ready. 


PROFESSOR  LINDLET'S  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY. 

This  day  is  published,  in  one  vol.  3vo,  with  uumerouj  woodcuts 

price  lis. 

MEDICAL  AND  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or. 
An  Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine 
or  Domestic  (Economy. 

EXTEACX  FEOM  THE  AtlTHOE'S  FEEFACE. 

"  The  Vegetable  Eiogdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity 
of  plants  ot  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  spe- 
cies employed  in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of 
domestic  oeconomy.  The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be 
brought  by  teachers  in  Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  oi 
which,  IroDi  their  great  imparlance,  deserve  to  be  among  the 
earliest  subjects  of  study,  are  mentioned  in  the  following  pages, 
where  they  are  arranged  in  the  manner  pro.'-iosed  inche  '  Vege- 
TABLE  Kingdom*  of  the  author,  wich  the  sequence  of  mattei 
departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was  believed  that  the 
convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consukeU  by  doing 
so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to  have 
bfcen  made  in  such  a  way  that  ail  teachers  who  possess  reason- 
ably expensive  means  of  illasLrating  their  lectures,  and  all 
Botanic  Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species 
which  are  mentioned.  A  small  aelection  was  indispensable; 
firstly,  because  a  gieater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mijority  of  purchasers  ;  and  secondly,  because 
experience  shows  us  that  those  who  have  to  study  a  science  of 
observation,  such  as  tJotany,  require  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tiou,  in  the  fir--  'ostauce,  upon  a  limited  number  of  objects." 

Tbe  first  tffo  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botant,  comprising 
Structural  and  Phi, Biological  Botany,  aud  a  Glossary  of  Tech- 
nical Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  I2s. 

These  three  parts  torm  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for 
Medical  and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  author's  "  School  Botany." 

SCHOOL  BOTANY;  or,  the  Rudiments  of  Botanical 
Science.    New  Editiou,    400  Illustrations.    Price  5s.  6d. 

Just  pubisaed,  in  demy  8vo,  pnce  2s.  6d. 

ORCHIDACE^  LINDENIAN-(E  ;  or.  Notes  upon 
a  Collection  ot  Orchids  formed  in  Colombia  and  Cuba,  by 
Mr.  J.  Linden.  By  John  Lindlet,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.  and  L.3., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Loadoo,  and  ia  the 
Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

London:  Bkadbuey  and  Evans,  II,  Boaverie-street. 


nPHE     GENERAL     LAND      DRAINAGE     AND 
-L  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  12  and  13  Vict,  c.  91, 
"With  limited  Liability  to  Shareholders. 
Capital— £100,0011,  in  Shares  of  £20  each. 
jyirectors. 
Henry  Ker  Seymee,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hanford,  Dorset—Chairman 
John  Villiees    Shelley,   Esq.,   Maresfield  Park,    Sussex- 
Deputy- Cnairman. 
>7il;iam  Cubitt,  Esq.,  Great  George-street,  "Westminster 
Senry  Currie,  Esq.,  M.P.,  West  Horsley,  Surrey- 
Thomas  Edward  Dicey,  Esq.,  Claybrook  Hall,  Lutterworth 
William  Fibber  Hobbs,  E^q.,  Boxted  Lodge,  Colcbester 
Edward  John  Hutchios,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Eaton-square,  London 
Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Great  George-street 
Francis  Pym,  Esq.,  The  Hassells,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
Culonel  George  Alexander  Reid,  M.P.,  Bulstrode  Park,  Bucks," 
William  Tice,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Lowndes-sqaare,  London 
William  Wilshere,  Esq.,  The  Frythe,  Welwjn,  Herts 
Sank^rs. 
Messrs.  Currie  &  Co.,  29,  ComhiU,  Loudon. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs.  Bircham,  Dalrymple,  and  Drake,  Parliament-street, 
Messrs.  Hoddings,  Townsend,  and  L=e,  Salisbury, 
Central  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 
Messrs.  J.  iiailey  Denton  and  Henry  Drake. 
(Assisted  by  eminent  Local  Surveyors), 
Secretary. 
William  Cliffobd,  Esq. 
Temporary  Offices— No.  46,  Parliament-street,  Westminster, 

The  Powers  of  the  Company  enable  the  owner  of  a  Limited 
Inte.est  in  Land,  by  a  cheap  aud  simple  process,  to  carry  out  " 
every  kind  ot  permanent  Improvement  thereon,  eitber  by  the 
appiieation  of  his  own  or  the  Company's  fuad.^^,  secured  by  a 
terminable  yearly  charge  on  the  Inheritance  ;  but  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  freehold  may  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
Company  ftjr  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  powers,  machinery,  or 
resources. 

The  powers  of  the  Company  may  be  thus  enumerated  ; — 

1.  To  execute  all  works  of  Drainage  (including  Outfalls 
through  adjoining  Estates),  Irrigation,  Reclaiming,  Enclosing, 
and  otherwise  improving  Land. 

2.  To  erect  Farm  Homesteads,  and  other  Buildings  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  land. 

3.  To  execute  Improvements,  under  contract,  with  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  Local  Boards  of  Health,  Corporations,  Trus- 
tees, aud  oiber  public  bodies. 

4.  To  purchase  Lauds  capable  of  Improvement,  and  fettered 
by  restrictions  of  Entail,  and  having  executed  the  necessary 
works,  to  resell  them  with  a  tide  commuiiicaied  by  the  Com- 
pany's Act. 

The  terms  on  which  the  remaining  Shares  will  be  allotted  are 
a  deposit  of  11.  per  Share,  with  a  liability  lo  be  called  on  for  the 
remaining  amount  by  Instalments  no:  escecding  2i.  lOs,  per 
Share,  at  no  closer  intervals  than  3  muntUs.  Not  more  than 
lOi.  per  Share  is  likely  to  be  called  ior  during  the  next  two 
years.  The  liability  of  every  Shareholder  is  clearly  limited  to 
the  amount  of  his  Subscripjion. 

Application  for  further  information,  or  for  allotment  of 
Shares,  may  be  made  to  the  Directors,  Solicitors,  or  Secretary, 
William  Cljff,jed,  Secretary. 


Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Eslaeged, 
Price  OS.  6d.,  cloth, 

ORNAMENTAL  AND    DOMESTIC   POULTRY; 
their  History  and   Management,      By  tha  Rev.  EDiiui^D 
Saul  Dlxon,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Intwood  with  Keswick, 

The  Birds  treated  of  are 
Domestic  Fowl  in     The  Musk  Duck        |  The  Golden  and  Sil- 


general 
The  Guinea  Fowl 
The  Spanish  Fowl 

mgs  -"^»^- 

The  Cochin-China      The  Teal  and  its 

Fowl  1     congeners 

The  Malay  Fowl        iThe  White   China 


The  Grey  China        j     ver  Hamburgh 

Goose  I     Fowls 

The  White  Fronted!  The  Cuckoo  Fowl 


The  Pheasant  Malay 

Fowl 
The  Game  Fowl 
The  Mute  Swan 
The  Canada  Goose 
The    Egyptian 

Cape  Goose 


or  Laughing  GoosfclTde  Blue  Duu  Fowl 
"^=^""  -Xhe  Lark-crested 

Fowl 

f he  Poland  Jfowl 
Bantam  Fowls 
The  Rumpless  Fowl 
The  Silky  and  Negro 

Fowls 
The  Frizzled  or 
Friesland  Fowls 


Goose 
The  Tame  Duck 
The  Domestic  Goose 
The  Bernicle  Goose  | 
rhe  Brent  Goose     "  I 
or    ,The  Turkey 
iThe  Pea  Fowl 


This  book  is  the  best  and  most  modem  authority  that  can 
be  consulted  on  the  general  management  of  Poultry." — Stir-^ 
ling  Observer, 

Just  Publiehed,  price  Is.  6d.,  free  by  post  Is.  IQd, 
T    ABELS     FUR    THE      HERBARIUM, 

-B— i  CONSISTING  OF  THE   NA51Z3   OF  THE 

Classes,  Alliances,  Orders,  and  Sub-Orders 


PROFESSOR 


LINDLEY'S     VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 


So  printed,  in  large  type,  that  they  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  The  Heebaeicm. 

Price  3s,  6d.  (post  frte.) 

THE  TREE  ROSE.— Practical  Instructions  for  its 
p  Formation   and   Culture.      Illustrated  by  21   Woodcuts 
Re   jinted  from  the  Gaedenees'  Chbonicle,  *mth  addition 

CONTEXTS. 
Annual        pruning    Planting     out,    ar-       distance,  shorten- 
time,  principle  of       rangement         of !      ing  heads,    &c. 
execution,  &c,  trees,  &c.  saw    proper    for 

Binding  up  Pushing  eye,  spring        the  purpose 

Budding  knife  treatment  of  dwarf  GRAFTING, 

Budding,    time    of      shoots  from  Aphides,    to    keep 

year,  day,  time  of    Roses,difFerentsort3        down 
day,    state  of  the         on  the  same  stock    Free-growers,      re- 
plant, care  of  buds    Roses,  short  list  of       marks  on 
Budding  upon  body        desirablesortsfor     Graft,    binding    up 
Bud,    insertion    ot^        budding    -with    a        aud  finishing 

into  stock  pushing  eye  Grafting,  advantage 

Bud, preparation  of,    Sap-hnd,  treatment       of 

for  use  of  Grafting,  disadvan- 

Buds,  dormant  and    Shape  of  trees  tage  of 

pushing  Shoots    and    buds.    Operation  tu  difier- 

Buds,  failing  choice  of  eut  months 

Buds,    securing    a    Shoots  for  budding    Preliminary  obseir- 

supply  of  npon,  and    their        vations 

Caterpillars,  slugs,        airangement  Roses,      catalogne 

and      snails,      to     Shoots,         keeping  j      ari/I  brief  descrip- 
destroy  even,  and  remov-  >      tion  of  a  few  eoi"ts 

Causes  of  success  ing  thorns  Scion,    preparation 

Dormant  buds.     Shortening        Wild        and  insertion  of 

theory  of  replant-        shoots  Scion,    choice    and 

ingwith  explained    Stocks,  planting  out        arrangement  of 
Guards     against  for  budding  upon;     Stock,    preparation 

Labelling        [wind        the  means  of  pro-        of 
Loosing  ligatures  curing  ;     colour,  APPEJTDIS. 

March  pruning  age,  heigtt;  sorts    .A.  selection  of  vafi- 

Mixture  for  healing        for  different  spe-        eties 

wounds  cies  of  Rose ',  tak-    Comparison       be- 

Pruning  for  trans-        ing  up,  trimming        tween      budding 
plantation  roots,     sending  and  grafting 

London;  J.  Matthews,  5,  Upper  Weilington-etreet,  Strand; 
and  may  be  ordered  of  all  booksellers. 
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GKAY       AND        O  R  M  S  O  N, 

DANVERS      STREET,       CHELSEA, 

manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Buildinfj  connected  with  Horticulture.      Tliey  have  much 


Tj.-„»rtf„ll<,  BoH-it  tie  attention  of  the  Hobility  and  Gentry  to  their  Euperior  manner  of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  ot  Baumng  c< 
Re»pectfuUy  solicit  the  attention  oi  luo  j.  u        s  pleasure  in  giving  the  following  testimoniia  referring  to  the  range  ot  houses  shown  below. 


■  ^lij^flgjaiflji  I  h  feiiixiiMJHiiLu^  '-'^''''L-,^ 


Peach  Hoase, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Vinery, 
30  by  16  feet. 


Stove  Greenhouse,  Vinery,  Vinery, 

45  by  2o' ft.  45  by  20  ft.  30  by  16  ft,  30  by  16  ft. 

[Erected  foe  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Lhton  Foo.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Fkaseb.-"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my  entire  sutisfactisn  with  the  ranee  of  houses  you  erected  here.      I  may  also  state  that  my  honoured  employer^ 
John  Shaw  Leigh.  Esq.,  is  perfectly  satisfied.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  station,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  more  complete  range  of  glass  m  the  country,  as  regards  botb 
biding  and  heaUng.  ^  i  m^y  add  [hat  they  are  admired  by  every  Gardener  ^ho  has  seen  them.    I  shall  have  much  pleasurejn  answenng  ^^^y^^^^-^-^l^^  S?ier!\atou  Hoo  Park." 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

MR.  HUGH  RaYNBIRD  has  a  Vacancy  for  a 
Pupil,  who  would  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Farming,  the  Management  of  Woods,  Planting, 
Buildiog,  and  the  general  business,  as  carried  on  upon  a  large 
Estate  in  the  South  of  England. — For  particulars,  direct  to 
Mr.  BuGH  Raynbihd,  Laverstoke,  Andover-road,  Hampshire. 
STRONG  PREMIUM  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOP 
WIRE  NETTING. 


CHARLES    D.    YOUNG    and    COMPANY   (late 
W.  AND  C.  YOUN"G), 

JIANUFACTURRRS  OF   IRON"  AND    WIRE  WORK,  .fee, 
22,  PARLTAMEXT  STREET.   WESTMINSTER,  LONDON; 
48,  NORTH   BRIDGE,  EDIXBURGH; 
S2,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE,  GLASGOW; 
1,  CASTLE   BUILDINGS,  DERBY  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL; 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and 
others  to  their  sTOng  Wire-Net  Fence,  for  escluding  Hares 
and  Rabbits  from  Gardens,  young  Plantations,  Nurseries,  &c. 

This  Net  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  held  lately  at  Inverness, 
where  us  Efficiency,  Great  Strength,  and  Exceeding  Cheapness 
attracted  general  attention,  and  bad  awarded  from  the  Judges 
the  Society's  Silver  Medals,  with  high  commendations. 

The  immense  damage  done  by  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  Gardens 
and  Young  Plantations  is  often  so  great,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  it  will  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
protecting  them  with  this  Net.  It  is  so  durable,  that  when 
Plantations  are  sufficiently  advanced  to^be_^indgj^pm|*'Ti^gr.f^^i^g 
^-„  „«  .^  ^  Fence  against 


protection,  it  can  be  remo"'"'  *i~  tTt^TZL-'"^'*^/ ■ 
■-  '       fo-jtMcy,  oy  any  labourer.        As 


the  ereitest  f^'"^.  ^S  ^ny  laoourer.  tx^  a  r  «uue  agaiu 
ifare^  and  Tlabbits.  it  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  havmg  only 
be  unrolled  and  attached,  with  small  wire  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  about  every  sii 
or  seven  feet  apart.  It  is,  besides,  peculiarly  adapted  for  ren- 
dering  Hedges,  Paling,  or  other  existing  Fences,  completely  im- 
pervious to  such  vermin ;  and  by  being  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  of  three  or  more  feet,  as  required,  it  forms  a  most  effi- 
cient guard,  at  little  expense,  for  individual  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Pbices.— 18  ins.  high,  9d. ;  24  ins..  Is. ;  30  Ins.,  Is.  3d. ;  and 
36  ins.,  l5.  6d.  per  lineal  yard. 

Or  a  web  of  100  yards,  18  ins.  wide,  will  cost      . .  £3  15    0 
Do.        of  100  yards,  24  ins.  wide  . .        ..600 

Do.        of  lOO  yards,  30  ins.  wide  • .        ..650 

Do.      .  of  100  yards,  36  ins.  wide  ,.        ».    7  10    0 

If  more  or  less  than  a  web  is  required,  it  wouldhe  charged 
at  the  same  rate  per  yard. 

This  Netting  is  also  admirphly  adapted  for  Pheasantrie?  and 
Poultry.yards,  and  is  chargi  d  at  the  same  rate.  As  carriage 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  an  obstacle  to  parties  at  a  dis- 
tance  requiring  this  Net.  C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.  have  made  irrange- 
mentB  by  which  they  will  undertake  to  deliver  it  at  any  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  for  One 
Halfpenny  per  lineal  yard. 

C.  D.  YoDNQ  and  Co.  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  their  Premium  Wire  Netting  than  by  stating  that 
the  weight  of  one  yard  of  their  244nch  at  Is.  is  equal  to  2^ 
yards  of  another  article  in  the  market,  the  same  width,  at.9(i. 
per  yard.     Samples  for  inspection  sent  free  of  expense. 

C.  D.  YoDNG  &  Co.  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON 
and  WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 

ALVANISED      WIRE     GAME      NETTING,— 
7d.  per  yard,  2  feet  wide. 


Galfan. 

Japanned 

ised. 

Iron. 

7d.  per  yd. 

Sd.per  yd. 

9 

ei    „ 

12 

»      » 

H 

e     „ 

10 

8      „ 

It 

11 

2.Inoh  mesh,  light,  24-inch  wide 

2-inch      ,,      strong  „ 

2-inch      ,,     extra  strong  „ 

9-inch      „      light  „ 

It-lnch      „       strong  „ 

Ig-inch      „      extrastrong,,  ,..    „_        „  __        „ 

All  thf)  above  can  be  made  any  width  at  proportionate  prices. 
If  the  upper  half  is  a  coarse  meeb,  It  will  reduce  the  price  one. 
tourtb.  Galvanised  aparrow-proof  netting  for  pheasantries,  3d. 
P^^^^ju^re  foot.  Patterns  forwarded  popt-free. 
>j  f:!?*!*""^^"^^*^  **y  BARNARD  and  BISHOP,  Market-place, 
."Norwich,  and  deUvered  fireo  of  expense  In  London.  Peter- 
borough, HaU,  or  Newcastle, 


J.    E.    DOWSON,     12  3,     OXFORD-STREET 

(fite  doobs  west  op  regent  circus), 
Is  the  Sole  Manufacturer  of  the 

PRIZE      STOVE      OF     185  0, 

Now  Exhibiting  in  the  Model  Room  of 

THE       SOCIETY       OF       ARTS, 

John-street,  Adelphi,  London; 

AND  IS  DNQDESTIONABLT  THE 

CHEAPEST     STOVE     IH     THE     MA-RKET, 

IT   HAS  ALBEABS   BEEN  EXTENSIVELY    ADOPTED,  AND  IS  KNOWN  A3 

CUNDY'S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE-PLACE, 

WARM  AIR,  VENTILATING   STOVE. 

IT   13    ADMIRABLT   ADAPTED  TO  ^ 

WARM  AND  VENTILATE    CHURCHES,    CHAPELS,    VESTRIES,    SCHOOL-ROOMS  J 

AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  PLACES,  HALLS,  DINING-ROOMS,  LIBRARIES,  CLUB-ROOilS,  &c.  ' 

THE  ADVANTAGES    OF    THIS   STOVE    ARE  — 


1.  That  it  combines  the  cnEERFULNESs  of  an  open  fire  with 
the  comfort  of  a  constant  supply  of  Fresh  Atmospheric  Air  of 
a  genial  temperature. 

2.  That  it  consumes  the  impure  air  of  a  room  and  replaces  it 
by  the  admission  of  pdee  air  from  without. 

3.  That  it  preserves  the  bal4nce  between  the  conscmption 
of  the  impure  and  the  admissio.-j  ot  pure  air  so  accurately  that 
it  effectually  prevents  blasts  of  cold  air  through  crevices  in 
doors  and  wiodows. 

The   ADVANTAGES  of  CUNDT'S  PATENT   STOVES,  therefore,    are    CHEERFULNESS  and  COMFORT,  PURITY  and 
WARMTH  of  the  Air.  the  Absence  of  any  Noxious  Properties,  FREEDOM  from  DANGER-  ^^  e^o^ows"  «f  raeij. 

Letter  from  the  Kev.  Matthew  O'Bbien  f  Professor  of  Natural 

Philosophy  and    Astronomy),   M.A.,    F.  R.  S.,    &c..    King's 

College. 

I  beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy's  Patent  Stoves  was 
put  up  in   my  Lecture  Room,  at  Kiog's  College,   last   year, 


4.  That  it  never  raises  the  temperature  of  the  air,  which  i^ 
warmed  by  pa-isinff  throuijh  the  stuve,  so  hi^h  a^  to  burn  it,  or 
impart  to  it  any  unpleasant  smell  or  injueiods  properties.  _     , 

5.  That  it  imparts  ho  large  a  proportion  of  its  heat  to  the  air 
in  its  passage  iuto  the  room  throut^h  it,  that  the  smoee  flue 
can  never  get  so  heated  as  to  endanger  the  building,  or  to  add 
to  the  risk  in  insuring. 

6.  That  as  nearly  all  the  heat  produced  by  the  fire  passes 
with  the  air  ioto  the  room,  and  .very  little  up  the  flue,  it 
obviously  economises  the  fuel. 


place  of  a  Common  Stove  (of  Arnott't  construction  I  believe). 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  actual  experience,  that 
Mr.  Candy's  Stove  is  far  superior  both  in  prodai-ing  warmth 
over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without 
di&agreeable  currents  of  air,  or  close  smell. 

Matthew  O'Brien. 


From  George  Hitchcock  and  Rogers,  St,  Paul's  Churchyard. 
St.  Paul's  Courchyard,  March  7,  1350- 

Dear  Sir, — "We  have  never  had  occasion  lo  r-^gret  the  substi- 
tution of  your  excellent  Stoves  for  the  hot-water  apparatus 
with  which  our  establishment  was  previously  heated;  all  one 
customers  seem  delighted  with  the  change. 

The  improved  ventila  ion  produced  by  them— the  entire 
freedom  from  that  smell  of  iron  so  common  to  most  other 
stoves,  and  the  agreeable  sight  of  the  fire— render  them  most 
desirable  for  such  establishments  as  ours. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
^__^____^_^^^^  GEoaGE  Hitchcock  AND  Co 


The  STOVES  may  he  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  E.  DOWSO^V,  123,  Oxford-street  (five  doors  west  of  Regent- 
circus),  where  a  Stove  is  in  constant  operation.  Tbey  may  also  be  seen  at  Messrs.  HITCHCOCK  and  ROGERS.  St.  Paul's- 
Chure'iyard  ;  and  io  the  Mode!  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi ;  from  which  Society  Mr.  CUNDV,  on  the  22d  July,  1850, 
received  their  large  SILVER  MEDAL  for  the  invention. 


MESSRS.  NESBirS  CHEMICAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOL,  38,  Kennington-lane,  London.— 
A  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Railway  Engineer, 
ing,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  Messrs.  Nesbit'b  Academy,  in 
addition  to  a  good  modern  education. 

Mr.  Nesbit'b  works  on  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Gauging, 
Land  Surveying,  English  Parsing,  <fec.,  are  published  by  Long- 
UAN  and  Co.,  and  may  be  bad  of  all  Booksellers. 


BY  HEE 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT, 


PATENT  HOTHOUSE  WORKS,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA. 
T^  DENCH  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about 
-Lli  •  to  erect  Hothouses,  &c.,  to  the  vnst  superiority  in  every 
respect  possessed  by  his  PATENT  HOUSES,  which  he  will 
warrunt  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  others.  Good  Glass 
from  16  to  21  oz.  per  foot,  1  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  furnished, 
and  the  Houses,  when  completed,  charged  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  superficial  foot,  according  to  size  and  quantity  ;  on  oue 
principle  the  roof  is  formed  without  wood  or  putty,  and  ou 
another  principle  with  wood  rafters,  and  the  glass  put  in  with 
putty.  Patent  Sashes,  requiring  no  puint,  from  Id.  to  9d.  per 
foot,  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


GARDENERS*  CHRONICLE.— To  be  SOLD,  a 
Set  from  the  comm  'ncoment,  in  1811,  to  the  end  of  1849. 
All  well  hound,  half-calf,  and  in  perfect  condition.  Lowest 
price,  9t  — Address,  J.  M.,  Office  of  this  Paper. 


On  the  1st  of  January,  1851.  will  be  published.  Part  I.,  price  7d., 

and  No.  I.,  price  IJd.,  of  a 

COLLECTED  EDITION  OF  THE 

WRITINGS    OF     DOUGLAS    JERROLD. 
The  Series  will  commence  with  the  History  of 
ST,  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES, 
And  hereafter  a  Number  will  be  published  every  Wednesday, 
and  a  Part  on  the  first  of  every  month,  until  completed. 

London:  Published  at  the  Punch  Office,  85,  Fleet  Street; 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 


This  day  is  published,  price  3s.  Qd.  in  c'oth, 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  of  LITTLE  RED 
RIDING-HOOD,  A  Tragedy,  adapted  from  the  German 
of  Ludcvig  Tieck.  By  Jane  Browning  Smith,  with  Seven 
Illu3trations  by  John  Mdlreadv. 

Groomeridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster-row, 

THE  MIDLAND  FLORIST  and  SUBURBAN 
HORncULTURIST.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Wood,  F.H.S.^^ 
the  Coppice  and  St.  Ann's  Well  Nurseries,  near  Nottingham* 
The  First  Number  of  the  Fifth  Volume  will  appear,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1851,  price  3d.,  and  may  be  procured  of  all 
Booksellers,  or  ic  may  be  had  tree  by  post,  on  prepayment  of 
4s.,  to  Mr.  Richard  :Sotton,  Heoiew  Office,  Nottingham. 

Vols.  I.,  XL,  III.  and  IV.,  cloth-lettered,  4s.  6d  each,  and 
cloth  covers  fov  binding  the  MIDLAND  FLORIST,  1«.  each» 
m.iy  bs  obtained  to  order  of  any  Bookseller  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  MtDL4ND  FLORIST  is  extensively  circulated  amongst 
purchasers  of  Flowers,  Trees,  Seeds,  Garden  Implements,  and 
books  on  Horticultural  subject^.  To  Advertisers  it  is  therefore 
a  most  desirable  medium  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

All  commuoication3,  letters,  parcels,  books  for  reviews,  &o,,  .- 
itc,  may  be  forwarded,  post  paid,  direct  to  tbe  Editor,  at  the 
Coppice,  near  Nottingham. — Advertisemt^n's,  with  the  payment    ■ 
thereof,   should  be  sent  to  the  prmter,   Mr.  Sl'Tton,  Mevievt 
Otfico,  Nottin-,'ham. 

London :  Siupein,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Nottingham :  R.  Sut- 
TON  :  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published.  Third  Rdition,  price  Is.  Gd., 

TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATED  GRASSES 
and  OTHER  HERBAGE  and  FORAGE  PLANTS;  with 
the  Kinds  and  Qu-intities  of  Seeds  recommended  for  Sowing 
down  Land  to  Alternate  Husbandry,  Permaocnt  Pasture 
Lawns,  (be.  By  Peter  La wson  and  Sow.  Edtubu'-gh,  Stedemen 
t    the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Printed  by  William  BaADBOST,  of  No.  13  Dpper  Wobnro-place,  In  th* 
Fariahol  St.  Paocraa,  and  Fbidkbiok  Mollhtt  liVAWa,  of  No.  7.  ChorcK* 
row,  S.oke  Newinutou,  both  In  the  Uouuty  ol  Middleack.  Priaters,  at  thelJt 
office  in  Lombnril-Btreet,  In  th^  Precinct  of  WaitetnaiB.  la  the  Citj  Of 
Loodon ;  and  nablished  by  tbeiu  at  the  OQce,  No.  i.  Cfturlefl-nireet,  la  tbo 
p&riBO  ol  Su  I'aol'a,  Coveot-Kardeo,  lu  tbe  aaid  county,  whera  all  Adver- 
tisem<>Dt9  aud  Cnmmaaicatious  are  to  bfl  ADDAsasnD  TO  tmh  £01100.— 
Satd&aat,  Dbcsslbbb  S3. 
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